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The Spirit, Soul, and Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
privilege of requesting that a very fine 
work by Mr. Thomas J. Brooks, assistant 
commissioner of agriculture for the State 
of Florida, be printed in the Appendix 
of the ConcrEssionaL Recorp. It is en- 
titled “The Spirit, Soul, and Voice of 
America,” and is the type of reading in 
which every citizen should be interested, 
It follows: 

Tue Sprit, Sout, AND VOICE oF AMERICA 

(By Thomas J. Brooks) 

The author, Thomas J. Brooks, is assist- 
ant commissioner of agriculture for the 
State of Florida, in charge of the bureau 
of immigration. Mr. Brooks was born in 
Tennessee and during a colorful career 
served that State as Senator. He made a 
speech in the Senate which the United 
States Senate thought of enough impor- 
tance to have printed, as a Senate document, 
and sent it all over the country. When 
Mississippi State College created the chair 
of markets and rural economics, Mr. Brooks 
was chosen to fill that chair. In this ca- 
pacity, his work was outstanding and he was 
recognized and appointed by President Wood- 
row Wilson upon the recommendation of 
William Jennings Bryan, then serving as 
Secretary of State, to mt the United 
States at the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome, Italy. He was also 
chosen to be a member of the delegation 
sent from the United States to study rural 

in Europe. Upon that occasion he 

as honored by having diplomatic courte- 
to him by every European 

country visited. He was chosen by the Joint 
Committee of the House and Senate on 
Banking and Currency of the United States 
Congress as consultant at the time of the 
construction of the Federal Reserve Act. He 
was called again, by the same committee, 
as consultant at the time of the construc- 
tion of the rural credit law. Mr. Brooks 
is the author of numerous works of prose 
and poetry. His textbook on Markets and 
Rural Economics was the first college text- 


philosophical treatises— 
Victory Over Doubt. Mr. 
author of hundreds of 
on agriculture and economics. 
Individuals, nations, and races have char- 
acteristics; crisis brings them out. 
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1776: The first test of the soul of America: 
The Boston tea party; Washington's response; 
the Declaration of Independence, 

1812: The pirates. 

: The second war with England. 
: The Monroe Doctrine. 

: Texas and Mexico. 

: The Civil War. 

: The war with Spain. 

The First World War: What each na- 
tion wanted; American flag and uniform 
at.the peace conference. 

1918: Alvin York. 

1927: Charles Lindbergh. 

1941: Second World War: The ideals ir- 
volved; the disappointed; Russia; punishing 
war criminals. 

1950: The third world war: A new flag? 
Battles round the world: The sun never sets 
on the graves of American soldiers; last mes- 
sages; empty chairs; help for the fallen foe. 
The forgotten man—feudalism; our civiliza- 
tion—philanthropies; “so long as that flag”; 
Uncle Sam's legacy to the future. 


THE SOUL OF AMERICA 


Individuals have distinguishing charac- 
teristics. Under ordinary circumstances you 
will notice nothing particularly unusual 
about thom; but in emergencies inherent 
traits will flare up, revealing the r-al soul 
of the individual. i 

Nations have their personalities, their out- 
standing characteristics, their traits, habits 
of thought, and manner of conduct. While 
pursuing the even tenor of their way there 
may not be a marked difference in their 
general conduct on questions of national 
policy or of ethical standards; but when a 
great crisis comes and the hammer of fate 
strikes the conscience bell in the campanile 
of the soul, then we get the overtones of the 
higher life latent in the mind of the Nation. 
There may not be many instances when a 
nation reaches the ideal which it cherishes; 
but sooner or later it will show its real self 
to the eyes of the world. 

The first test of the soul of America was 
when it made a protest against the govern- 
mental policy of “taxation without repre- 
sentation” and raised a flag of its own, dedi- 
cated to the fundamental principle that: 
“Governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” That was the 
soul of the new Republic. 

George Washington, of Virginia, proposed 
to equip a thousand men at his own expense 
to defend that principle and exemplified the 
superiority of that kingliness that rules in 
human hearts, in contradistinction to that 
of tinseled royalty, based on fear and braced 
by bayonets. When he became President of 
the new Republic he refused to accept his 
salary—that was the soul of America. When 
Patrick Henry thundered the challenge to 
tyranny with his declaration: “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death”—that was the voice 
of America. 


When Nathan Hale said: “I only regret 
that I have but one life to give to my coun- 
try.” That was the spirit of America. 

When freezing soldiers at Valley Forge did 
not desert, when the snows were stained 
with blood from their frostbitten feet, that 
was the spirit of America. 

The next striking example of the American 
spirit was when it defied the pirates of the 
Barbary States of north Africa and refused 
to purchase immunity from their depreda- 
tions on the high seas. Other nations, older 
and more powerful, were paying tribute to 
be exempt from molestation of the pirates 
in their ocean commerce—not so the young 
nation of the west. Stephen Decatur was 
sent out with a crew of marines to challenge 
the desperadoes. He cleaned them out and 
that was the end of their robberies or col- 
lecting tributes from any country. That 
was the soul of America. 

Although the United States of America 
had been recognized by Great Britain, the 
dogma was still held to that “once an Eng- 
lishman always an Englishman” and the 
mother country still claimed the right to 
enter American ships, in search of English- 
men to impress into English service. 

Again the spirit of America glowed and 
war ensued (1812-14), which ended tri- 
umphantly for America. The soul of Amer- 
ica rang true to the ideals whicb have in- 
spired every turn in the progress of liberty, 
independence, and self-reliance. 

When the Nation became firmly estab- 
lished and recognized internationally, the 
nations of Europe looked with covetous eyes 
on the Latin-American states and made ges- 
tures in that direction. From Washington 
there emanated the famous Monroe Doc- 
trine, to the effect that no crowned head 
should set up a kingdom in the Western 
Hemisphere (attempted in 1865 by Maxi- 
millian). As late as the Presidency of 
Grover Cleveland, England proposed to send 
battleships to Venezuela to force the pay- 
ment of debts to England. President Cleve- 
land sounded the warning that such an act 
would be considered a declaration of war and 
the United States would take part. Needless 
to say, nothing was done to forcefully collect 
the English debt. This doctrine represents 
the soul of America. 

Citizens from the United States went to 
Mexico, established a colony and appiied 
for a State charter from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. It was refused. This led the Col- 
onists to declare Texas a republic. Of 
course, war followed. The President of Mex- 
ico was captured and made to sign an agree- 
ment, acknowledging the independence of 
the Lone Star Republic of Texas. There 
ensued a dispute as to just where the line 
between Texas and Mexico should be. In 
the meantime, Texas applied for admission 
to the United States of America as a State, 
and was admitted. This made the dispute 
as to boundary a question for the United 
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States and Mexico to settle and war fol- 
lowed. Old Glory waved over the proud 
heights of the castles of Montezuma. Mex- 
ico ceded a vast territory, mostly deserts, and 
the United States paid cash for part of it. 
The use of that has since been made of this 
country amply justifies the change of own- 
ership. 

When the original colonies were being set- 
tled slavery was recognized throughout 
Africa and in many parts of the world. The 
slave trade became profitable. The colony 
of South Carolina was the first to attempt to 
outlaw the trade, but England forbade its 
being stopped. A verse from Pope’s Essay 
on Man comes to mind: 


“Evil is a monster of so frightful a mein 
That to be hated needs but to be seen; 
But, seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


South Carolina was the first State to fire 
a@ gun in its defense. For 4 years the Union 
was baptized in fire and blood. The earth 
was billowed with the graves of hundreds of 
thousands and the soil moistened with the 
tears of sorrowing kindred shed o’er the fal- 
len brave. The true soul of the Nation was 
not in the tones that rang out from the 
tower of conscience on either side. There 
was a jargon of discordant notes. When it 
was all over the Union was not divided. 
Slavery was abolished. It was the test of 
time that brought out the feeling of a com- 
mon heritage and each respected the other 
for his valor. This feeling of mutual respect 
represented the soul of America and since 
then, the blue and the gray have fought side 
by side ‘round the world: 

“Against the wrongs that need resistance 

For the cause that needs assistance 

For the future in the distance 

And the good that they might do.” 


Spain at one time laid claim to more than 


half of the Western Hemisphere. It was the 
custom during the days of exploration to 
claim all lands discovered for the country 
represented. (How would those Europeans 
have viewed the claims, if a ship load of In- 
dians had landed on their shores and claimed 
the country by right of discovery?) The 
newly discovered lands were held as con- 
quered, but not annexed boundaries. The 
remarkable fact is that no country practiced 
taking in any of its discoveries as a part of 
its own nation but held them as contribu- 
tory dependencies. The United States of 
America is the first to set the example of mak- 
ing no discrimination between new territory 
and the Original Thirteen States as to rights 
and privileges under the Constitution. We 
have always practiced the declaration set 
forth in the beginning—Government should 
be by consent. Thirty-five States have been 
organized since the original 13 and all have 
the same status and rights. 

Holding peoples as conquered vassals in 
discovered lands is still practiced on far- 
eastern islands by European nations. Eng- 
land learned a lesson when she threw away 
@ pearl richer than all her tribe, and lost 
the American colonies. She does not tax 
her dominions beyond the seas but holds 
them by trade and national sentiment. 

Spain was practicing the feudalistic sys- 
tem as of old and had lost all of her Ameri- 
can holdings but Cuba. She was ruling by 
rank tyranny. A revolt occurred and the 
United States looked on with increasing 
disgust, horror, and resentment. Viewing 
this struggle of the people to free them- 
selves, the United States declared war on 
Spain in the interest of Cuba. When the 
War was over, the United States purchased 
the Philippines from Spain and gave those 
islands territorial status with the promise 
of freedom. For these acts this Government 
did not ask one dollar of indemnity, one bit 
of land, or promise of any favors. What 
other nations ever fought a “good samaritan” 
war? When the Philippines were set free and 


then invaded by Japan, we drove them out 
and asked no favors for that. These deeds 
were exemplification of the principle that 
patriotism did not stop at boundary lines, 
but extended in defense of a principle ‘round 
the world. x 

When World War I broke out there was no 
intention on the part of this country to take 
part. The war dragged on. American ves- 
sels were sunk by Germany. The purpose of 
the aggressor was conquest, with no limit 
as to boundaries. The only interest this 
country had in the struggle was to oppose 
aggression, and to join those fighting in 
self-defense. Monarchies, republics, despo- 
tisms, and neutrals were involved. 

The immediate cause of the conflict was 
Austria’s strife with one of the Balkans, 
The outcome of the world-wide antagonisms 
was of vast concern to the United States in 
its ultimate results. All contending forces 
seemed evenly balanced, when suddenly 
Russia withdrew to fight a civil war. This 
brought a crisis. Autocracy and conquest 
were on the aggressive and bid fair to win. 
At this point the United States entered on 
the side of the defensive—another instance 
of helping those who were right and needed 
support. The hammer of fate struck the 
conscience bell in the campanile of the soul 
of America. War on land, on the sea, under 
the sea, and in the air spread ‘round the 
world. 

The only flag that waved along the battle 
line from the North Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean that did not seek a dollar of in- 
demnity nor a foot of land as reward of 
victory was the Stars and Stripes. The only 
uniform worn by the 25,000,000 soldiers 
mustered into service that sought no mate- 
rial gain was the uniform of the soldiers of 
Uncle Sam. Germany wanted expansion, 
Austria wanted the Balkans, Bulgaria want- 
ed territory, Turkey wanted anything she 
could get, Russia was jealous of the Central 
Powers encroaching on the Asiatic coun- 
tries which she coveted, Italy wanted terri- 
tory, France wanted Alsace-Lorraine, Eng- 
land wanted the German colonies, the 
United States wanted nothing—but peace. 
That was the soul of America—the success 
of a righteous cause, 

Patriotism has assumed a wider meaning 
than mere love of country; to America it 
means love of principle and liberty through- 
out the world. 

At the peace conference every government 
represented its claims and grievances. The 
United States was the only nation repre- 
sented that asked for nothing—refused to 
accept anything. The President of the United 
States was there to defend the weaker na- 
tions, and incurred the lasting enmity of 
some of the stfonger ones who wanted to 
treat the smaller ones ruthlessly. 


“Other nations fought bravely 
For their land and their line 
But thou hast fought for a stranger 
In hate of a wrong not thine.” 


That is the soul of America. 

Individuals show forth the principle of 
lofty human character, and interpret for the 
Nation and the world the ideals of true no- 
bility of soul. To the extent that we have a 
citizenry led by these spirits the future is 
safe from the forces of evil, but should we 
cease to have such leadership an evil retribu- 
tion will claim its own. 

When Lindbergh, the Columbus of the air, 
made his memorable trip across the Atlantic 
from the United States to France—alone—he 
was lionized on two continents; but it did not 
turn his head. Gentle, unassuming, un- 
spoiled, he took the praise of his heroism 
with becoming modesty. Large offers to go 
into the movies did not tempt him—that 
typified the soul of America, When Alvin 
York performed the most remarkable feat 
in the annals of warfare, breaking up two 
machine-gun nests, capturing and bringing 
into camp 132 prisoners at one time, he 
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aroused the admiration of all the Allies. He 
was acclaimed so widely that he was be- 
wildered, but it did not change his attitude 
or kindle a vain pride. At a banquet at the 
Waldorf Astoria, listening to the eulogies pro- 
claimed by men of note, he felt no elation but 
remarked afterward that he would have 
much rather been at home in the mountains 
of east Tennessee. When offered fabulous 
sums to sign advertisements or to go into 
the movies, he replied ‘“‘No; this uniform that 
I wear shall never be commercialized. It cost 
too much to be measured in gold.” That 
typified the soul of America. 

The Second World War came only a quarter 
of a century later and was instigated by the 
same nation as that of the first, Germany. 
Again the war dragged on and finally the 
United States entered it on the side of the 
defenders as before. And of all the wars of 
recorded history this was the most world- 
wide and devastating in property and loss of 
life. Unprecedented carnage decimated most 
of Europe and much of the Far East. No ag- 
gressor ever made as much headway before 
being stopped as did Germany in this war. 
Again it appeared that Germany would con- 
quer all Europe when the United States 
joined forces with the Allies against the 
Germanic powers. This time Germany was 
crushed. 

Strange to relate, one of the more power- 
ful allies then boldly announced that a 
capitalist and communistic regime could not 
both survive in the same world. Russia be- 
gan operations showing that she would un- 
dertake the same thing that Germany had 
tried—world conquest. But the methods 
followed were different. Russian saboteurs 
create confusion in other countries. Russia 
has vetoed peace measures 45 times in the 
United Nations and keeps an iron curtain 
around her empire where she practices slav- 
ery on millions, to keep production up and 
military progress in full swing. 

Urging satellite countries to start trouble 
with the United Nations resulted in war in 
Korea. For the first time in all history there 
is a flag symbolizing the United Nations, now 
fiying in Korea led by the Stars and Stripes. 

Old Glory has been carried around the 
world in defense of the principles on which 
this Government was founded. It was 
bowed to at Yorktown by the army of the 
most powerful nation in the world at that 
time. It drove piracy from the high seas 
when older nations were paying tribute for 
immunity to their commerce. For the sec- 
ond time it humbled British arms for in- 
vading American ships in search of seamen. 
It waved triumphantly above the proud 
heights of the Montezumas in Mexico. It 
stood the acid test of 4 years of civil strife. 
It sent tyranny back across the sea to crouch 
at the feet of throne-ruled Europe and freed 
Cuba and the Philippines. It wrote history 
on the battlefields of the Argonne and the 
Marne in the First World War. It attested 
the same zeal for liberty in World War II 
in Algiers, in Italy, in France, in Belgium, 
in Holland, in Germany, in the far-off Pacific 
Islands, in the jungles of the Far East, and 
in Japan. The sun never sets on the graves 
of American soldiers who gave the last full 
measure of devotion to the principles of the 
Government as established by its founders. 
A million girls and women took part in the 
military shops and shared the hardships of 
army life in these two wars. Many a dying 
soldier spoke his last message to a faithful 
nurse, who took down his m and his 
address as she brushed the death damp from 
his brow. Many an orphan at home no more 
hears an answer to the call for daddy. That 
is the soul of America. 

Peacetime vigilance is as necessary as is 
alertness in war. Depression reached a cli- 
max in this country in 1933. The worst 
period of economic paralysis in our history 

jut millions out of work. The Government 
ed to the “forgotten man” and extended 
aid to the millions out of work and willing 
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to earn an honest . None was too poor 
or insignificant to be recognized—that was 
the soul of America. 

Who has been the forgotten man down 
through the ages? He on whose shoulders 
rests the burdens of the material world. 
He is typified by the toilers of all time who 
have fed, clothed, and sheltered the teem- 
ing millions of all lands, but who has been 
scorned by those who profited by his labor. 

This forgotten man built the Pyramids of 
Egypt, the walls and swinging gardens of 
Babylon, the palaces of Nineveh, the temples 
of Palestine, the Parthenon of Athens, the 
Colosseum of Rome, and the castles of feu- 
dalistic Europe. 

Once in a great while this forgotten man 
speaks with the voice of desperation, and 
governments of class rule quake and tremble. 
This voice was heard in France and mon- 
archy crumbled in the great “reign of ter- 
ror” and the Bastile, symbol of feudalism, 
fell, 

It was the voice of the forgotten man that 
brought forth the Magna Carta in England 
as organic law, superior to the whims of kings 
and feudal lords. He tore authority from the 
castles on the hill and placed it by the fire- 
side of the cabin in the valley. 

It was the voice of the forgotten man that 
inspired the Declaration of Independence 
and the Oonstitution of the United States of 
America. 

It was the voice of the forgotten man that 
wrought havoc with the royal despotism of 
Russia; but, he only exchanged one despot- 
ism for another and which is disturbing the 
peace of the world and causing preparations 
for another war. A new dictatorship prom- 
ised security, only to lead to subjugation, 
A new coterie is reaching for the conquest 
of the world. A distracted world looks on in 
bewilderment and horror. The fate of civili- 
zation swings in the balance. 

The men who used to be forgotten are 
not forgotten in this country. The man and 
woman who are in the humble home, be- 
hind the plow, by the forge, in the mine, on 
the highways, in factories, colleges, and in 
the Government are not forgotten. He 
speaks in all lawmaking bodies, in adminis- 
trative offices, in institutions of learning and 
guides the destiny of the country. That is 
the voice of America. 

What have we to show the world of those 
things for which we are proud? What kind 
of civilization have we built that we can 
point to as an example of progress and 
achievement, as compared with those of any 
and all parts of the globe? 

We have reached up and harnessed the 
lightning from the skies and made a whisper- 
ing gallery of the world. We build broad- 
casting stations and talk to every nation and 
people in the uttermost parts of the earth. 
We build a civilization with the highest 
standard of living that has ever existed on 
this planet. We enjoy more of the equip- 
ment of a cultured life than ever before. 
We dig ores from the mountains and lo, iron 
monsters roll on tracks of steel across con- 
tinents, carrying those who rush to and fro, 
and the burdens of the commercial world. 
The oceans are fiecked with floating palaces 
carrying people across the seas and the prod- 
ucts of every clime from zone to zone. The 
continents are made to blossom with mag- 
nificent cities where the cornucopia of prog- 
ress pours its bounties into the lap of civili- 
zation. Nor does man stop here; the very 
planet is made to tremble to the vibrant 
touch of the genius of man. Nor does he 
stop with the earth; out through space he 
dares to investigate. Prom analyzing the 
atom with hidden powers to exploring the 
boundless realms of space, with lens, mystic 
signs and numbers he accurately calculates 
an eclipse of the sun or moon a thousand 
years hence, Nor does he pause at solar walk 
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or milky way; on through space he goes bal- 
ancing galaxies and systems of creation on 
pivots of thought. 
“Let blank defeat, and scorn, and shame 
Be his who strives to bind 
The onward, leaping weaves of thought 
The free tide of the mind.” 


After World War II, for the first time an 
international civil court tried the instigators 
of wars of aggression as common criminals. 
That was a new procedure in jurisprudence. 
The future of the human race depends on 
the rational statesmanship exercised by the 
governments of the world. This Nation set 
the example of taking a vanquished foe by 
the hand and helping to restore him to 
normal life. 

We have fought more wars for the libera- 
tion of others than all the nations of the 
past or present. We have given more for 
philanthropy than all the rest of the world. 
Are we not jeopardizing our solvency to pour 
out so many billions of money to resuscitate 
the bankrupt nations of the eastern con- 
tinent? 

If failure lies in wait, it will be because 
the Nation and its future citizens have lost 
the inspiration of the ideals as recited here. 
The torch of our liberty was lit at the sacred 
altar of high resolve. The youth of the land 
should hold to no standard short of the ideal 
that one is not worthy of the proud title of 
man, unless he is willing to work for the 
happiness of unborn generations who may 
never know that he ever lived. Only by this 
inspiration can the torch of liberty and jus- 
tice be passed on to those who follow the 
vision of unfolding glory. Thus will our 
country be: 

“Like the eagle whose gaze 

Feeds on the noontide beams; 
Whose golden plume floats aloft 
Above the mountains and the crags.” 


In the language of Gen. Sam Houston in 
the United States Senate: 

“Sirs, so long as that flag bears aloft its 
glittering stars, bearing them victoriously in 
the din of battle and waving them trium- 
phantly above the storms of the ocean, so 
long, I trust, shall the rights and liberties of 
the American people be preserved and trans- 
mitted as a sacred legacy from one genera- 
tion to another, till discord shall wreck the 
spheres, the grand march of time shall cease 
and not one fragirent of all creation is left 
to chafe on the bosom of eternities’ waves.” 

If the legacy we leave to the future rings 
true to a cultured conscience, then shall the 
Nation's spiritual glory call for emulation 
and blend with that which shone from the 
martyrs of truth in all ages and with the 
torchbearers of progress who have led the 
peoples of the earth from savagery to 
civilization, 





Capitalism and the Modern Corporation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ed- 
ward T. McCormick, Commissioner, Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, gave 
the following talk to the Calvin Bullock 
Forum in New York City on December 
12,1950. I feel that this is a very timely 
subject and one that gives some very 
basic and fundamental facts regarding 
capitalism and corporations as they ex- 
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ist today. Under leave to extend, I in- 

clude the above-mentioned: 

CAPITALISM AND THE MODERN CORPORATION 
(By Edward T. McCormick) 


Mr. Chairman, guests of the forum, when 
the time came for the Temporary National 
Economic Committee (popularly known as 
the TNEC) to plan its report on the concen- 
tration of economic power it hired a word 
expert. You would all recognize his name 
if I were at liberty to reveal it. 

For a very fancy price he wrote a confiden- 
tial memorandum on the wording of the re- 
port. His main idea was that certain words 
were irritation centers and should be avoided. 
One of his “bad” words, one of the words he 
cautioned against, was “capitalism.” Instead 
he recommended using sugar-coated variants. 

In recent years there seems to have been 
@ considerable reluctance to use the word 
“capitalism”"—as though there was some- 
thing in its implications of which we might 
be ashamed. I have never understood that 
reluctance. To me it is a good word—grand 
in its history and meaning. 

Within the space of a few generations we 
have, under capitalism, changed our world 
so thoroughly in its technology, its economic 
structure, and the amount and forms of its 
wealth that it is not too much to say that 
we have been living through a revolution. 
It has brought about, by peaceful means, 
a spread of opportunity and of the real goods 
of life which bloody revolution has never 
been able to achieve. By natural develop- 
ment it has changed the face of our econ- 
omy without shock to our social ideals or 
social values. Nevertheless, like any change, 
it has brought problems with it, and has 
created the need for vigilance in preserving 
those ideals and values. 

Essentially, capitalism is a system of pri- 
vate productive enterprise, based on the profit 
incentive. It includes the local blacksmith 
who has saved enough to set himself up in 
business, and the giant corporation that or- 
ganizes the savings of thousands of inves- 
tors and the work of thousands of employees 
into productive, profit-making enterprise. 

However, it is the corporation that is the 
outstanding characteristic of our business 
life and it is my view that the development 
of capitalism to the present high level of 
productive efficiency would have been impos- 
sible without the creation of the corporate 
form of organization. In other words, it is 
this unique, artificial personality which has 
made it possible to bring together the enor- 
mous pools of funds, labor, and management 
so necessary to create our modern productive 
and distributive machinery, and to keep it 
moving forward. 

I may note, at this point, that when we talk 
today about the small-business man, we can 
no longer refer only to the blacksmith and 
small shopkeeper. Millions of American in- 
vestors, whose savings are pooled to make 
giant corporate enterprise possible, are the 
small-business men of our economic genera- 
tion. 

Perhaps the simplest way of understand- 
ing the importance and the special nature 
of the modern corporation is to see it as a 
government within a government; to recog- 
nize that the job of organizing the vast sums 
of investment, and the huge labor forces 
under corporate control are problems of gov- 
ernment. When we see the corporation as 
a@ business government we can see in per- 
spective many of its developments, and un- 
derstand many aspects of modern corporate 
regulation. 

We think of the concepts of democracy, 
bureaucracy, oligarchy, etc., as being related 
exclusively to established civil governments. 
In fact, all of us know from experience that 
government is a necessary attribute of any 
efficient collective action, whether it is civic, 
social, military, or economic, and in all these 
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forms of collective endeavor as the venture 
becomes larger and more complex the pre- 
mium on centralized and efficient govern- 
ment becomes greater and the difficulty of 
preserving the direct contact of the individ- 
ual with the affairs of the venture becomes 
magnified, and entrenched and irresponsible 
control, based on apathy, ignorance, and mis- 
use of the franchise machinery is a possi- 
bility in any group action—corporate or 
otherwise. 

Furthermore, in each situation, the full 
participation of the individual, based on in- 
formation and a fair opportunity to exercise 
his voting rights is the only democratic an- 
swer to entrenched and irresponsible control. 

Many of us are strangely double-minded 
about the problems of government. We ac- 
cept as basic to our system a set of constitu- 
tional guaranties of our civil rights and civil 
liberties. We are proud of the entire ma- 
chinery of justice that works to preserve 
those rights. Yet, when our Congress be- 
latedly recognized in the 1930’s that the very 
same guaranties should apply to the govern- 
ment of our business enterprises in which 
the public had a financial interest, cries of 
anger went up. We were, it was confidently 
observed, departing from the American tra- 
dition. 

Understandably, one seldom hears that sort 
of criticism of our Federal securities laws 
today. Along with our acceptance of the 
corporation as a system of business govern- 
ment has come an acceptance of the notion 
that the citizens of that government—that 
is, the investors—should have access to ma- 
terial information and the right to make an 
intelligent and informed use of their votes. 

We tend today to accept the corporation 
and rules for corporate conduct as mat- 
ters of course. It is natural that we should. 
Practically every type of business endeavor 
is now carried on through the corporate de- 
vice and it is well-nigh impossible to state 
an accurate figure for the number of cor- 
porations—-industrial, commercial, charitable, 
etc.—operating in this country. But accord- 
ing to recent figures released by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, about 526,000 corpora- 
tions filed income-tax returns in a recent 
tax year. Some idea of their significance 
can be gained from the fact that their total 
compiled receipts for that year amounted to 
the enormous figure of $290,000,000,000. 

These statistics are staggering. They tell 
us how much of a change has taken place in 
historical methods of business organization 
when we compare them with the past. The 
aggregate wealth of publicly subscribed cor- 
porations in England in the middle of the 
sixteenth century was only about £10,000, 
and at the height of the speculative fever in 
1720, in the days when the South Sea bubble 
grew and burst, their wealth amounted to 
but £50,000,000—an aggregate for the whole 
of England that would make one good-sized 
enterprise today. 

Historically in England and many other 
countries, a businessman had to petition the 
sovereign or the legislature for a special 
patent or a special statute in the event he 
desired to organize a corporation. There 
were several reasons for that. In early days 
the corporate form was often associated with 
monopoly privilege and the crown or the 
state was likely to grant that privilege only 
if adequately compensated for it. However, 
even though the appeal of limited liability 
drew more and more ventures of a competi- 
tive type into the corporate form, special 
acts of legislature continued until several 
of our States, in the last century, passed 
what the lawyers call general incorporation 
statutes—laws under which any legal venture 
might be incorporated, with more or less 
freedom in the promoters to write their own 
ticket in setting up the venture and dividing 


powers between the investors and the man- 
agement. 

Unfortunately, the turn of this century 
brought with it a race among the States to 
liberalize their corporation laws in order to 
attract the revenues that come from incor- 
poration fees. Almost as quickly as lawyers’ 
ingenuity could figure out ways of making 
the sale of securities, the payment of divi- 
dends, the manipulation of participations 
easy and legal, the laws were amended. In 
analogy to another type of competition 
among States, the phrase “Corporation 
Reno” was widely used as a description of 
places where the law was bent to serve the 
promoters’ aims. 

Any survey of the corporate charters and 
practices which mushroomed on these liber- 
alized laws will convince even the most 
dubious that while the laws certainly en- 
couraged promotions in corporate form, they 
were also making possible such overreach- 
ing and abuse that if left unattended would 
soon have seriously threatened the very 
foundation of our capitalistic system. 

An over-all survey of the ills that resulted 
from these abuses is beyond my scope. But 
we have had an excellent sample of some 
of the financial consequences of this liberali- 
zation in the history of our public utility 
holding company empires. Here was an in- 
dustry which by its nature should have 
withstood changes in economic cycles better 
than almost any other. Yet the standardless 
and unchecked pyramiding of these empires, 
the creation of overburdening and complex 
financial structures, the manipulation of ac- 
counts and of public investors’ rights that 
characterized some of these enterprises, most 
of them legal under the enabling corpora- 
tion laws of the States, made the structures 
so vulnerable that they levered adverse 
changes in the underlying companies into 
tremendous losses for public investors. 

The frequency with which the corporation 
had historically been used to avoid contract 
obligations, defraud creditors, evade cove- 
nants, and perform skulduggery generally, 
led people like Woodrow Wilson, who was 
certainly no rabid radical, to condemn the 
lawyers for letting loose on society this in- 
strument for the subversion of individual 
obligations. 

With the growth of corporations, with the 
widespread of public ownership in corpo- 
rations, operating in many States, with the 
ever-increasing importance of public capital, 
something had to be done to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the investment in corporate secu- 
rities and the proper relation between the 
management and investors. 

Federal regulation in this field was in- 
evitable. 

There are two lines of development in cor- 
porate standards and methods of financial 
regulation exemplified in the Federal laws 
administered by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. One line is purely regulatory. 
It aims directly at precribing the types of 
securities that can be issued, the conditions 
of issuance, the standards that are to be 
followed in dividend and other policies, 
That type of regulation is exemplified in the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act. How- 
ever, it is limited in its field of application 
and has been, so far, incidental to major 
utility system reorganization programs pre- 
scribed by the law. 

The other type is exemplified by the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 and the reporting re- 
quirements of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934—a pattern whose primary emphasis is 
on disclosure. 

* That we have, under our Federal legisla- 
tion, made great strides in improving stand- 
ards of disclosure is obvious. But the ob- 
vious is sometimes worth repeating. Not 
only the requirements of Federal law under 
the securities acts, but great strides in the 
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development of accounting technique have 
ended, we hope for good, the good old days. 
The good old days were the days when the 
Banker's magazine took corporations to task 
for financial statements “notoriously in- 
correct, and in many cases made so sys- 
tematically, for the purpose of concealing 
from the stockholders and the public vio- 
lations of law and want of fidelity to their 
trusts,” and when Merchants’ Magazine and 
Commercial Review complained “Why should 
these officers be allowed to carry on their 
trust in secret, to keep from the public all 
knowledge of the changes in the value of 
the property? Indeed it is very much owing 
to the lack of such information that in- 
vestors shun these securities.” They were 
the days when William Z. Ripley called the 
disclosure practices of the 1920’s “impub- 
licity.” 

A securities act and an SEC were necessary 
because it was deemed wiser and more bene- 
ficial to buyer and seller alike to prevent loss 
at the outset through proper advance dis- 
closure than to let mistake or design cause 
harm which litigation seldom cures. Yet 
the standards of disclosure under the Securi- 
ties Acts are basically not new. 

Companies which by inadvertence or de- 
sign skate too closely to the limits of proper 
disclosure required by Federal law are likely 
to attribute the SEC’s concern with correct 
disclosure to bureaucratic idiosyncrasies. 
But the obligation of one who sells securi- 
ties to tell the whole truth about what he is 
selling predates the Securities Act. Lord 
Kilsant can tell you that. He was jailed by 
a British court because the company of 
which he was president sold securities under 
& prospectus which correctly stated average 
earnings of his company over a period of 
years but failed to disclose that there were 
losses in the later years and that profits in 
the earlier years were war profits. Our 
Supreme Court awarded heavy damages un- 
der common law against an underwriter 
whose prospectus failed to fix clearly the 
boundaries of areas in which the issuer had 
timber rights. That is the kind of disclosure 
that is sometimes branded as “technical” 
when required by the SEC. But these cases 
were decided by courts and not by bureau- 
crats, and they were not decided under the 
Securities Act. 

As a result of these laws and the increase 
in public confidence in our system of busi- 
ness enterprise, the corporate security has 
emerged as one of the most significant forms 
of modern wealth. Laws which protect the 
integrity of a security, as one of my col- 
leagues in the SEC once remarked, are as 
basic as ancient laws against clipping gold 
coins which were so necessary in maintain- 
ing the stability of early gold economies. 

But I wish to add that protecting the 
integrity of the security is not merely a job 
of policing the relation between the stock- 
holder and his management. One of the 
prime attributes of the modern security is 
its liquidity. Liquidity depends on fair and 
orderly markets. Therefore, protecting the 
integrity of a security involves also a sur- 
veillance of the market in which the security 
is traded. 

To the SEC has been delegated this 
responsibility. 

Markets at their best are indexes of values. 
The aim of our current system of market 
regulation is to keep them such. We must 
achieve this objective, for our securities mar- 
kets are more than mere barometers of busi- 
ness conditions. They are direct causative 
factors as well. They not only record the 
weather, they make it. Businessmen are as 
sensitive to the behavior of the securities 
markets as they are to other business factors. 
Not only are plans of financing likely to be 
dropped or modified in response to market 
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conditions (thus affecting the expenditure of 
funds for working capital or plant and 
equipment) but the general mood of busi- 
nessmen, their willingness to risk expansion 
and to maintain full employment may be 
affected by securities market conditions. 

Our activity in regulating the markets 
places its whole emphasis in keeping the 
markets from becoming an instrument of 
eny particular ‘s or group of persons’ 
idea of what price should be. A manipu- 
lator and an honest economist may join in 
believing that the market at any given time 
is underpricing a security. But neither the 
economist nor the manipulator is allowed 
to tamper with the market as a reflection of 
the collective judgment of buyers and sellers. 

I wish to emphasize, however, that our 
antimanipulative activities, coupled with 
the information requirements of the Securi- 
ties Acts and the periodic publication of re- 
liable information by listed companies, are 
not intended to guarantee that markets will 
not fluctuate sharply. We have been ob- 
serving such fluctuations within the past 
few weeks. But these activities and wide- 
spread information are invaluable aids in 
keeping the long-run markets geared and 
anchored to reality. 

It is hard to measure our success in the 
policing of our markets and in tempering 
market behavior with information and dis- 
closure. I believe that we have had a great 
deal of success, and that the old-fashioned 
rigs are largely things of the past. One 
measure of our performance has been the 
uninterrupted continuity of our markets. 

the existence of the SEC they suf- 
fered shocks from world events. that could, 
in an era of unregulated high-binding, have 
driven them into such extreme disorder as to 
require shutting them down for a period. 
That has never happened under the SEC 
and we will have to see events of unprece- 
dented magnitude before it ever becomes 
a@ matter of serious consideration. 

To keep markets free and open so that this 
vital barometer and causal factor in our 
economy shall not be a prey to manipulation, 
to keep markets orderly within reasonable 
limits by the best and most reasonable forms 
of regulation we could provide, are more 
than technical challenges. I hope that my 
discussion has shown that they are jobs of 
top priority in our economic system. 

In view of the fundamental role of the 
corporation in our economy it follcws that 
those who operate our corporations have a 
high responsibility for the maintenance of 


As time goes on and we realize the depth 
commitment to a stable world na- 


those affected by business, and willing to 
look at its problems in broad perspective. 

Great tasks lie ahead of all of us, and 
without that kind of management we may 
fail. With it all our united efforts can be 
pitched toward a better America in a better 
world. 


Change of House Rules 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1949, when the resolution changing 
the rules of the House was presented, I 
was a new Member just freshly sworn in. 
While I had had considerable training 
in the law prior to that time, I was not 
too familiar with the rules of the House 
of Representatives and parliamentary 
law generally. I had no opportunity 
then, as a new Member, to draw any con- 
clusions as to how the change of rules 
would operate on legislation. I was in 
the same position at that time as many 
of you Members who are sitting in the 
House for the first time today. 

I voted for the change of rules on 
January 3, 1949, because at that time I 
felt with the very meager information I 
had concerning the effect of the change, 
that it would actually further true repre- 
sentative government. After sitting in 
the House for 2 years, and watching the 
operation of the rules change, I find that 
I was mistaken in my idea that the 
change would promote truly representa- 
tive government. I find, on the other 
hand, that the rules change actually 
blocks the legislative processes, and in 
addition, gives additional dictatorial 
powers to one Member of the House of 
Representatives. I therefore shall vote 
for this amendment today, and urge all 
my colleagues who may or may not be 
well informed as to the operation of this 
Tule, to do likewise. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a resolution for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project as a defense measure. 

It has long been recognized by the 
Defense Establishments of the United 
States Government, including the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the National Secu- 
rity Resources Board as well as the Army 


* 
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and Navy, that the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
will be a substantial addition to the in- 
dustrial mobilization requirements of 
this country. In this view the Canadian 
Government authorities as well as the 


- Canadian-American Joint Board of De- 


fense concur. 

The recent developments in interna- 
tional conditions emphasize again the 
fact that the defense of the American 
way of life and of individual freedom all 
over the world will fall upon the man- 
power and resources of the United States 
and its northern neighbor, Canada. 
When we contemplate the disparity in 
the population resources between our- 
selves and our enemies, it is obvious that 
the only way we can overcome this 
handicap is by the utilization of power, 
improved technology, and natural re- 
sources. 

One of these basic resources is the 
steel industry which is at the foundation 
of our industrial civilization. The con- 
tinued operation of the steel industry 
and its expansion requires very large 
amounts of iron ore. It is now recog- 
nized that this country must utilize, in 
addition to Minnesota and Michigan, 
new sources of iron ore which must be 
brought to our middle western steel 
mills. This is at the very foundation of 
our strength and we cannot tamper with 
it without inviting disaster. 

It is important that this vital raw 
material be secured from our own 
sources in Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, and from other continental 
sources such as Ontario and Labrador 
in order to save our supplies, our ships, 
and our seamen from the danger of 
enemy submarines. Viewed in this light 
the St. Lawrence seaway has become a 
national necessity. 

The present conditions make it ob- 
vious that whether we engage in defen- 
sive mobilization or we are plunged into 
war we are in a long period of emer- 
gency and of danger. This period must 
be viewed in a longer span of years than 
World War II, which lasted from 1939 
to 1945. We must in fact think of the 
development and mobilization of this 
country in terms of 10 or more years 
because the struggle for survival will 
be a long one. 

Recent newspaper reports indicate 
that Soviet Russia, which undertook a 
gigantic water development program 
connecting the Volga River with the Don 
River to create through navigation from 
the Black Sea to the Caspian Sea and 
from the Caspian to the White Sea and 
from the White Sea to the Baltic Sea, 
which was started in 1946, is nearing 
completion and it is being given high 
priority as a part of their war mobiliza- 
tion program. In connection with this 
development the Russians are diverting 
water from the Arctic watershed to the 
Caspian Sea and in the process are gen- 
erating huge amounts of power. 

It is essential, therefore, that we in 
this country consider the continental de- 
velopments in Canada as well as in the 
United States for mutual defense of the 
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whole Northern Hemisphere. This proj- 
ect, more than any other, will add to 
the joint capacity of our two countries 
to wage a successful struggle over the 
difficulties ahead. 


Comparison of 1950 Political Polls With 
Election Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE s. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp relative to a series of pre- 
dictions made by a number of political 
prognosticators and poll-takers on the 
congressional elections of 1950 in com- 
parison with the actual results. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that if 
the pollsters and the politicial prophets 
are to be given publicity and attention 
prior to an election, they also deserve 
and should be given an equal amount of 
attention and publicity after an election. 
Having the pleasure of knowing person- 
ally most of the galaxy of predictors 
whom I shall quote, I am sure they are 
all more than willing to have their past 
predictions and prophecies spread upon 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
so that the generations to come after us 
may have the benefit of their wisdom and 
their clairvoyant powers, as so well dis- 
played in the weeks and months prior to 
the congressional elections of November 
1950. 

So, in the desire to be of service to pos- 
terity, I hereby submit the following re- 
port of recent political prophecies: 

1950 ELECTION PREDICTIONS BY DEMOCRATIC 
Party OFFICIALS AND SOME PoLLs AND 
Surveys 

1. LESLIE BIFFLE, SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 

At Miami, Fla., on October 12, 1950, Leslie 
Biffie, Secretary of the Senate, predicted that 
the Democrats would keep control of the 
House and gain strength in the Senate. 
Biffie said “without any ifs, ands, or buts” we 
will beat Tarr in Ohio, CapeHart in Indiana, 
and MILLIKIN in Colorado. (UP New York 
Times, October 13, 1950.) 

Result: Senator Tarr defeated Joseph T. 
Fergufsc by 431,184 votes; Senator CaPEHART 
defeated Alex M. Campbell by more than 
103,000 votes; Senator MILLIKIN defeated 
John A. Carroll by 27,000 votes; the Demo. 
crats lost strength in the Senate, their mar- 
gin whittled to two seats. 

On November 2, 1950, Biffle said reports 
reaching him indicate the Democrats will 
increase their Senate margin by one or two 
seats. (Washington Star, November 2, 1950.) 

Result: Democrats lost 5 Senate seats 
(net), decreasing their margin of control 
to 2 seats—Democrats 49 seats, Republicans 
47 seats. 

2. WILLIAM M. BOYLE, JR., CHAIRMAN, DEMO- 

CRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 

Claims of prospective Democratic victories 
across the Nation’s bread basket in Novem- 
ber were made today by William M. Boyle, 
dr., Democratic National Chairman. 

Reporting to party workers in the closed 
door strategy session held here last month, 


Mr. Boyle said that State leaders predicted 
gains in Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, Illinois, and Indiana, 
including the election of Democratic Senators 
from Iowa and Indiana. 

Mr. Boyle wrote that Jake More, Iowa State 
chairman, had predicted the defeat of Sen- 
ator BourKe B. HICKENLOoPER, Republican, 
and election of at least four Democratic Con- 
gressmen. (New York Times, March 4, 1950.) 

Result: Republicans swept Iowa, Kansas, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota in both the 
House and Senate; Republicans also gained 
one House seat in Nebraska to sweep that 
State; Republicans picked up four House 
seats in Illinois; Republicans picked up five 
House seats in Indiana and reelected the Re- 
publican Senator. 

Boyle contended the outlook for his party 
had not been better for a long while in an 
off year. He said he was certain Democrats 
would control the Eighty-second Congress, 
registering gains in both Houses. (New 
York Times, October 26, 1950.) 

Result: Democrats retained control of both 
House and Senate by slim margins losing 
seats in each: 


Republicans: 


The Democratic Party is assured of con- 
tinued control of Congress with good pros- 
pects of picking 2 to 4 Senate seats and gains 
in the House. Indications of another smash- 
ing Democratic victory. (Baltimore Sun, 
November 4, 1950.) 

Result: Democrats lost 5 Senate seats and 
27 House seats. 


3. SENATOR CLINTON ANDERSON, OF NEW MEXICO, 
CHAIRMAN OF SENATE DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN 
COMMITTEE 


Democrats will pick up at least two Senate 
seats and do no worse than break even in 
the House. (AP, Washington Star, November 
7, 1950.) 

Result: Democrats lost. 6 Senate seats, 
picking up one, and lost 29 House seats, 
picking up two. 

4. PRESIDENT HARRY 8. TRUMAN 

(Regarding Senator Millard Tydings): His 
$-to-1 victory in the Maryland primary was 
interpreted by the President as a victory for 
the administration. The President reckoned 
the outcome a good election omen. (News- 
week, October 2, 1950.) 

At a press conference on October 19, 1950, 
Truman predicted a Democratic landslide on 
election day that would surprise as many 
Republicans as his victory of 1948. (New 
York Times, October 20, 1950.) 

In his speech in Kansas City on Novem- 
ber 4, 1950, Truman stated, “Tonight the 
Democratic Party is on its way to victory 
again.” (New York Times, November 65, 
1950.) 

Result: Senator Tydings was defeated by 
Republican JOHN MARSHALL BuTLER by 43,000 
votes. Elsewhere Democrats lost 29 House 
seats and 5 Senate seats (in addition to 
Tydings), picking up only 1 Senate and 2 
House seats. 

5. VICE PRESIDENT ALBEN BARKLEY 


Vice President ALBEN W. BARKLEY pre- 
dicted October 19 that the Democrats would 
keep both Houses and might pick up a few 
seats. (Congressional Quarterly, October 20, 
1950.) 

Result: While the Democrats kept control 
of both Houses, they lost 29 House seats and 
6 Senate seats, picking up only one Senate 
and two House seats. 
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The Vice President told newsmen that 
Democratic prospects in Kansas were “very 
good.” (Baltimore Sun, October 8, 1950.) 

Result: Republicans swept Kansas in both 
House and Senate. 


6. REPRESENTATIVE MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, OF 
OHIO, CHAIRMAN, DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSIONAL 
CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


Decisive gains for Democrats. (Washing- 
ton Daily News, November 4, 1950.) 

Result: Democrats picked up only two Re- 
publicans’ House seats and only one in the 
Senate. 


7. WILLIAM GREEN, PRESIDENT, A. F. OF L, 


Green told the crowd at Peoria’s armory 
that he is convinced Senator Tarr, Repub- 
lican, of Ohio, will be defeated November 7 
by Democrat Joseph Ferguson. (Washing- 
ton Post, October 10, 1950.) 

Result: Senator Tarr defeated Ferguson 
by a margin of 431,184 votes. 


8. JACK KROLL, DIRECTOR OF CIO POLITICAL 
ACTION COMMITTEE 

Democrats will gain 3 or 4 in Senate and 
15 to 30 in House. (AP, Washington Star, 
November 7, 1950.) 

Result: Democrats lost 6 in Senate, pick- 
ing up only 1, and lost 29 in House, picking 
up only 2 Republican seats. 


9. DREW PEARSON, NOVEMBER 5, 1950, 6 P. M., 
ABC NETWORK 


“I predict that Anna Frohmiller will be 
elected Governor of Arizona.” 

Result: J. Howard Pyle, Republican guber- 
natorial candidate, was elected. 

“In Illinois I predict that Senator Lucas, 
Democrat, will win.” 

Result: Everett M. Dirksen, Republican 
senatorial candidate, defeated Lucas by 275,- 
000 votes. 

“In Utah, Senator Elbert Thomas—I also 
predict he will win.” 

Result: Wattace F. BeNNetTT, Republican 
senatorial candidate, defeated Thomas by 
22,000 votes. 

“In Iowa I predict that Senator Hickren- 
Looper, who has one of the worst absentee 
records in Congress, will lose.” 

Result: Senator HICKENLOOPER, Republi- 
can, defeated Democratic Candidate Albert 
J. Loveland by 87,000 votes. 

“In Colorado I predict that Senator Mrnur- 
KIN, Republican, will be defeated.” 

Result: Senator MILLIKIN, Republican, de- 
feated Democratic Candidate John A. Carroll 
by 27,000 votes. 

“In the second Idaho race, isolationist 
Henry DworsHAk will also lose.” 

Result: Senator DworsHak defeated Claude 
J. Burtenshaw, Democratic candidate, by 
10,000 votes. 

“I predict that Senator Tarr will win by 
&@ very slender margin.” 

Result: Senator Tarr defeated candidate 
Ferguson by 431,184 votes. 

“I predict that Senator Tydings will be 
elected, also Governor Lane.” 

Result: Senator Tydings was defeated by 
candidate BuTLER by 43,000 votes; Governor 
Lane was defeated by Theodore R. McKeldin 
by 94,000 votes. 

“I predict that Judge Ferdinand Pecora will 
be elected.” 

Result: Candidate Impellitteri, 
mayor, was elected. 

“Governor Dewey, for the first time in his 
life, will lose.” 

Result: Governor Dewey, Republican, de- 
feated gubernatorial candidate Walter Lynch 
by 572,000. 

“In California, I predict Mrs. Douglas will 
win.” 

Result: Republican candidate RicHarp 
Nrxon defeated Mrs. Douglas by 680,000 votes. 


10. NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE 


February 13, 1950: Democratic strategists 
see a fair chance to pick up the House seats 


acting 
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from Maine held by Roserr Hate and CHaARLEs 


NELSON. 

Result: Both Hate and Netson were re- 
elected. 

October 9, 1950: Experienced observers now 
think Senator Rozert Tarr is running be- 
hind in Ohio. His main troubles are the all- 
out union activity and a big registration of 
new young voters who lean Democratic, ac- 
cording to surveys. 

Result: Senator Tarr won by 431,184 votes. 

October 16, 1950: The Democrats are su- 
premely confident of the outcome. They are, 
in fact, warning each other against over- 
confidence. “Things look so good we're wor- 
ried,” said an aide in Lucas’ Stevens Hotel 
headquarters in Chicago. Jake Arvey, the 
shrewd Cook County Democratic boss, who 
has been taking polls outside Chicago the- 
aters, estimates on the basis of the results 
that Lucas will carry Cook County by 400,00 
votes and Illinois as a whole by 270,000, 
even if rural precincts turn in their usual 
Republican majorities—to Arvey this dis- 
content is a myth. People never vote against 
the party in power when they're as pros- 

as they are now, he contends. And 

he adds a statement which the Re- 
blicans of Illinois believe as firmly as he 
does: “The election will be a referendum 
on the Truman administration. If Lucas 


here, the Republicans will sweep the 
country and win the Congress.” 

Result: Republican Senatorial candidate 
Everett M. Dirxsen defeated Lucas by 275,- 
000 votes. 

November 6, 1950: Correspondents’ elec- 
tion preview (50 newspaper reporters and 
columnists) : 


Republicans (Senate) -...--..-..- = . 


11, TIME \MAGAZINE, OCTOBER 23, 1950 
They expected these Democrats to win: 
Tilinots: Majority Leader Scott Lucas who 

has forged ahead of ex-Representative Ever- 
ETT DigKSEN since the landing at Inchon. 

Maryland: Senator Millard Tydings over 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER. 

Result: Senator Lucas was dlefeated by 
Dirksen by 275,000 votes; Senator Tydings 
was defeated by Butter by 43,000 votes. 

12, WASHINGTON POST, NOVEMBER 5, 1950, 

ROBERT C. ALBRIGHT 


Between Senator Lucas and former Rep- 
resentative DmxsEn appears just as close, 
with the odds fractionally favoring Lucas. 

One Senate seat formerly considered “safe” 
by Republicans, Senator Bourke B. HICKEN- 
Looper’s Iowa chair, seems in last-minute 
serious trouble from Democratic nominee 
Albert J. Loveland. 

Result; Senator Lucas was defeated by 


In a poll dated November 5, 1950, Gallup 
(American Institute of Public Opinion) pre- 
dicted a national vote division for the House, 


Result: An AP story dated December 24, 
1950, gives the Republican percentage of na- 
tional total vote for House as 49.03, Demo- 
cratic as 48.95, and others as 2.02. (Boston 
Herald, December 25, 1950.) 


14. THE DUNN SURVEY 


Headline: “Predicts GOP will fumble and 
lose again.” 

The Republican Party this year has the 
greatest opportunity it has had to beat the 
New Deal, but, nevertheless, will receive its 
worst set-back since 1936 in the National, 
State, and local elections in November. (Chi- 
cago Tribune, September 28, 1950.) 

Result: Nationally, the Republicans gained 
27 House seats (net) and 5 Senate seats (net). 
In the States, Republicans gained 6 Governor 
seats (net). 

15. LOUIS H. BEAN, LOOK MAGAZINE, 
AUGUST 29, 1950 


Colorado: Democratic Representative John 
A. Carroll has a better than even chance 
to replace Republican Senator Eucene D. 
MILLIKIN 


Result: Senator MrLirqin defeated Carroll 
by 27,000 votes. 

Connecticut: A reasonably certain sweep 
for the GOP over Democratic Senators Mc- 
Mahon and Benton and Gov. Chester Bowles 
as well. 

Result: Senators McManon and BENTON 
were reelected, and Governor Bowles was de- 
feated by John Davis Lodge, Republican. 

Nevada: Despite a Democratic tradition, 
there’s been a strong swing to the Repub- 
licans in this State, Democratic Senator Pat 
McCarran will probably lose. 

Result: Senator McCarran defeated Re- 
publican Senatorial Candidate George E. 
Marshall. 

Ohio: In extremely close battle, with indi- 


" cations as of now that Democratic candidate 


Joseph T. Ferguson will nose out Republican 
Senator Tarr. 

Result: Senator Tarr defeated Ferguson 
by 431,184 votes. 

Here are the safe Genate seats for No- 
vember: 

Democrats: Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina (2), and Utah. 

Result: Maryland and Utah elected Re- 
publican Senators. 

As to the 16 doubtful senatorial seats, ac- 
cording to Bean: 

Probable Democrat: Colorado, Missouri, 
New York, Ohio, Washington. 

Result: Colorado and Ohio reelected Re- 
publican Senators. 

Probable Republican: Connecticut (2), 
Idaho (2), Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Nevada, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. 

Result: Connecticut and Nevada reelected 


Result: The Republican senatorial victory 

was overwhelming—by 680,000 votes. 
Louis H. Bean, the midterm battle 

In the gubernatorial races, the Democrats 
would normally face a midterm loss of two 
or three of their present governors, but un- 
usually strong candidates may limit Re- 
publican net gains to only one. 

Result: Republicans made net gains of six. 

16. WILLIAM M. BOYLE, JR. 

Headline: “Boyle asks State Democratic 

chiefs to ee why their rosy forecasts 


Ag 


17. NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, NOVEMEER 
5, 1950 

Arizona: Mrs. Frohmiller is expected to 
become Arizona’s first woman Governor. 

Result: J. Howard Pyle, Republican guber- 
natorial candidate, was elected. 

California: The Democrats are given a 
good chance to gain one House seat and thus 
win a majority in the State’s delegation. 

Result: The Republicans gained one House 
seat in California. 

Colorado: Mr. Carroll is rated slightly 
ahead. 

Result: Senator MILLrKIn, Republican, de- 
feated Democrat John A. Carroll by 27,000 
votes. 

Illinois: Since the tide turned in Korea, 
Mr. Lucas may have pulled ahead slightly. 

Result: Evererr M. DirxKsen, Republican 
senatorial candidate, defeated Lucas by 
275,000 votes. 

Iowa: Mr. Loveland is given a fair chance 
in the Senate race. 

Result: Senator HICKENLOOPER, Republi- 
can, defeated Democrat Albert J. Loveland 
by 87,000 votes. 

Maryland: The race for Senator and Gov- 
ernor may be close, with Democrais given 
the edge. 

Result: Senator Tydings was defeated by 
Republican Butier by 43,000 votes. Gover- 
nor Lane was defeated by Republican Mc- 
Keldin by 94,000 votes. 

New Mexico: The Democrats are expected 
to win the governorship. 

Result: Republican Edwin L. Mechem was 
victorious. 

Oregon: The Democrats have a good chance 
of unseating two of the Republican Con- 
gressmen. 

Result: All four Republican incumbents 
were reelected. 

Utah: Senator Thomas is favored to win. 

Result’ WALLACE F. BENNETT, Republican, 
defeated Thomas by 22,000 votes. 

West Virginia: Three of the Democratic 
seats are considered safe, Republicans, in- 
cluding Mr. Holt, are given a good chance in 
the other three contests. 

Result: Republicans did not win any seats 
in West Virginia. 

Wyoming: The Republicans are expected 
to lose vheir House seat. 

Result: Wirt1am H. Harrison, Republican 
candidate, was victorious by 8,382 votes. 

Wisconsin: Mr. Thompson is given a good 
chance to become the first Democrat-elected 
Governor since 1932. Mr. Pairchild is also 
considered 

Result: Republican Walter J. Kohler, Jr., 
defeated Mr. Thompson in the gubernatorial 
race by 82,000 votes. Senator Wirry, Repub- 
lican, defeated Mr. Fairchild by 80,000 votes. 


18. CAPITAL COMMENT: SEPTEMEER 30, 1950 


On the basis of these figures, of known 
trends, and of the quality of our candidates, 
Democrats in Wisconsin are confident that, 
with a continued all-out effort, they can 
elect a Governor and a Senator, and pick up 
at least two, and maybe four, seats in Con- 


Result: The Republican candidates for 
Governor and Senator were both successful. 
The Democrats lost one House seat to the 
Republicans. 

The Democratic trend throughout the Na- 
tion is stronger today than it was in 1948, ac- 
cording to reports coming in from all parts 
of the country. 

Result: The division of the total national 
vote in 1960 as compared with 1948 was: Re- 
Ppublicans (1948) 45.1 percent, (1950) 49.¢3 
percent; Democrats (1948) 494 percent, 
(1950) 48.95 percent; others (1948) 5.5 per- 
cent. (1950) 2.02 percent. 

19. WILLIAM M. BOYLE, JR., DEMOCRATIC NA- 
TIONAL CHAIRMAN 

Thus, the Maine election results, which 

always serve in some degree as a barometer 
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of political sentiment in the country, this 
year indicated that we can expect a big total 
vote and increased Democratic strength in 
November. 

I have analyzed the figures carefully, and 
they indicate without question that the un- 
derlying trend toward the Democratic Party 
is still running strongly. * * * The 
Maine voting is the best indication we have 
had—although there have been others—that 
the trend is continuing unabated.— (Capital 
Comment, September 16, 1950.) 

Result: Democrats had a net loss of 27 
seats in the House and 5 in the Senate. They 
also lost a net of 6 Governors. 


20. WASHINGTON POST, NOVEMBER 5, 1950, 
ROBERT ALBRIGHT 


Officially, Democrats are saying they expect 
to hold their own and stand a good chance 
of increasing their House and Senate majori- 
ties. Privately, Capt. Victor Hunt Harding, 
Democratic congressional expert, fixes his 
range between a net House gain of 10 Demo- 
cratic seats and a net loss of 20. He thinks 
the net change in the Senate won't shift 
more than 2 seats either way. 

Because of the widespread attention which 
Mr. Louis Bean has received as a prognostica- 
tor, it is worth noting that his prognostica- 
tions in 1948 were also worthless. The fol- 
lowing is taken from the postelection issue 
of Newsweek magazine, November 15, 1948, 
page 29: 

‘ THE SEERS—UP THE BEAN POLL 


While poll takers Elmo Roper, George Gal- 
lup, and Archibald Crossley were holding 
their heads last week as a result of erroneous 
election forecasts, a determined advertising 
and newspaper campaign was launched to 
prove that one scientific expert—Louis H. 
Bean, a Government economist—had actu- 
ally forecast President Truman’s amazing 
victory. 

Two days after the election, on Thursday, 
November 4, Alfred A. Knopf, publisher of 
Bean's .ok How To Predict Elections, ran 
advertisements headed: “Oh, Mr. Gallup! 
Oh, Mr. Roper! Obviously, you don’t know 
Bean's How To Predict Elections—the book 
that shows how to accurately predict elec- 
tions. At all book stores, $2.50.” 

The following day, the International Latex 
Corp. of Dover, Del., which has made a prac- 
tice of running public-service ads on politi- 
cal issues, bought two-column, page-length 
space to quote from Bein’s book under the 
headline: “Was there an election mystery?” 

On Sunday, in its weekly review section, 
under the headline: “The ‘Bean Poll’ was 
right,” the New York Herald Tribune car- 
ried a Washington story by a staff member, 
Frederick Gutheim, declaring Bean had pre- 
dicted as far back as last April that the Dem- 
ocrats not only would retain the Presidency 
but would recapture contgol of Congress as 
well. 

Short-sighted hindsight: What everyone 
had evidently overlooked last week was 
Bean's own forecast just 3 days before the 
election. Although Bean in his book had 
correctly held that the swing from the Dem- 
ocrats had reached bottom after the 1946 
GOP landslide, his forecast made to Peter 
Edson, Scripps-Howard columnist on October 
30 (and to Drew Pearson on October 17), 
was as wrong, if not more wrong, than those 
of Roper, Gallup, and Crossley: 

“President Truman will need an all-out 
turn-out of nearly 60,000,000 voters to win 
the election,” Bean told Edson. “That is 
what he is fighting for—to get out the vote 
and turn the tide which all polls have indi- 
cated are against him. 

“There are some interesting trends in this 
election. Many voters who seem to be Dem- 
ocrats when thinking about the congressional 
election are Republicans when thinking 
about the Presidential race.” 

Tracing the total votes in past elections 
and noting that the polls indicated the vote 


might go no higher than 51,000,000, Bean 
forecast to Edson that Mr. Truman would 
carry only 9 States and that even if it reached 
55,000,000 he would carry only 18. Bean, like 
the other experts, failed to estimate the out- 
come on the unexpectedly low 47,000,000- 
vote total. But if his reasoning had been 
carried out, he would have given Mr. Truman 
even fewer States than the 9 he accorded 
him on the basis of a 51,000,000 total vote. 

In brief, Bean had never completely dis- 
missed the possi'sility of Democratic victory, 
but Bean in October evidently had forgotten 
Bean in April. (Roper and Gallup also for- 
got Roper and Gallup of earlier date. Gallup 
in January and Roper in February had shown 
Mr. Truman ahead.) 

Although Newsweek is silent as to what 
Drew Pearson actually said on October 17, 
1948, inquiry at his office discloses that Mr. 
Pearson quoted Mr. Louis Bean as predicting 
that Gov. Thomas E. Dewey would get 27,- 
500,000 votes, Mr. Truman 24,500,000 votes, 
making Mr. Dewey the winner by a plurality 
of 3,000,000 votes. 

Actual results: Mr. Dewey, 21,969,170; Mr. 
Truman, 24,105,695. 


The Low Ebb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include, at the request of Mr. V. A. 
Hutton, adjutant of American Legion 
Post, No. 8, an editorial from the Daily 
Herald at Fredonia, Kans. In a letter 
accompanying this editorial, Mr. Hut- 
ton states that at a regular Legion meet- 
ing a resolution was unanimously passed 
requesting that this editorial be inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The edi- 
torial follows: 

Tue Low Ess 


We have not lost confidence in the Amer- 
ican people, yet we are forced to admit that, 
today, we are ashamed of our Nation, rather 
are we ashamed of our Government. 

There have been many times when we, as 
Americans, have criticized our Government; 
we pride ourselves in that right, but when 
we arrive at that point when we are ashamed 
of our Government, as that feeling is preva- 
lent today in the hearts of nearly all, then 
we are indeed at low ebb. 

We are ashamed of a President, who 
through his pettiness, has brought us to the 
brink ofa new war, with all nations on 
earth our critics, in spite of the food and 
clothing and money we have lavished on 
them. 

We are ashamed of a Secretary of State 
who apes Chamberlain of Munich and per- 
mits our enemies to dictate our policies. 

We are ashamed of an Army staff that per- 
mits our sons and our brothers to go into 
battle with a vicious enemy, without previous 
knowledge of that enemy’s disposition, equip- 
ment, or strength, and that our troops should 
meet these fanatics illy equipped and led. 

We are ashamed of a commander who sends 
our troops into certain defeat when by judi- 
cious use of accepted military tactics many 
thousands of lives could have been spared. 

We are ashamed of a Nation of business- 
men who will sell to our certain enemies 
needed supplies and equipment definitely 
planned to be used against our own boys, 
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and a supine Government that is equally 
guilty in permitting such blood transactions. 

And we heartily are ashamed of a Con- 
gress that will busy itself with petty prob- 
lems as the disgusting spectacle continues. 
Indeed, have we sunk to new depths and 
there seems no way out. 


Import Tax on Copper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
this the first day of the Eighty-second 
Congress I have reintroduced a bill to 
suspend the import tax on copper. Dur- 
ing both sessions of the Eightieth Con- 
gress and in the first session of the 
Eighty-first Congress legislation of this 
type was enacted into law. Sectional op- 
position in the other body prevented its 
enactment in the session just concluded. 
It is regrettable, but true, that a group of 
national legislators were more con- 
cerned with regional self-interest than 
with the national welfare. 

Since June 30, 1950, an import tax of 
2 cents per pound has been imposed upon 
copper ore brought to this country from 
other nations of the world. The natural 
effect of this tax imposition has been to 
lessen the supply of copper available to 
fabricators. This in spite of the protesta- 
tions of domestic producers that a suffi- 
cient supply of copper would be produced 
without imports from foreign sources. 

The reduction of copper for civilian 
use as ordered by the National Produc- 
tion Authority is evidence of the short 
supply of this metal. Without assur- 
ances of increased amounts of copper ore, 
cutbacks in production and employment 
are inevitable in industrial areas of our 
Nation. This at a time of national emer- 
gency, wien all our efforts should be 
directed toward the future security of 
the United States. 

The military stockpile of copper is in- 
adequate to assure even the continuing 
production of weapons and other war 
matériel. It is a disgraceful situation in 
which we find ourselves. 

This Congress must face up to the 
problem of assuring increased imports 
of copper ore for the national defense. 
The bill introduced today provides that 
the import tax shall be suspended from 
April 1, 1951, until the termination of the 
national emergency. This tenure is used 
in preference to a specific cutoff date, as 
I realize that our need for copper will 
increase rather than decrease for the 
duration of the national emergency. 

Let us legislate for the best interests 
of our Nation rather than on a regional 
basis. The people of America look to 
this new Congress for faith in our sys- 
tem of government and the preservation 
of world peace. Let our only considera- 
tion in our duties be that what we do is 
good for America. I trust that this most 
important legislation will not be the ob- 
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ject of partisan wrangling, but rather 
that public hearings will be scheduled as 
soon as possible and House approval 
obtained shortly thereafter. 





Physically Handicapped Persons and Dis- 
abled Veterans in the Federal Civil 
Service 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


under 

I include the following statement by Dr. 
Verne K. Harvey, M. D., Chief of the 
Medical Division of the Civil Service 
Commission. Dr. Harvey and the Medi- 
cal Division of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion have done outstanding work with 
respect to the rehabilitation and place- 
ment of physically handicapped persons, 
particularly veterans, in the Federal 
service. The statement by Dr. Harvey 
follows: 


Rote oF DIsaBLep IMPORTANT IN FEDERAL 
Service, Asserts Crvim. Service ComMMIsS- 
SION MEDICAL DIRECTOR 
To consider ability rather than disability 

is what the handicapped program of the Civil 

Service Commission tries to do, Dr. Verne K. 

Harvey, M. D., Medical Director of the Com- 

mission, told the Exchange recently. 

The Commission designs its tests with the 
knowledge that a man can be physically 
handicapped without being Job handicapped. 

Dr. Harvey stated the two basic concepts 
that guide the Commission's program: (1) 
Is the handicapped person qualified to do the 
job? (2) Can he efficiently perform the duties 
of the job without hazard to himself or 
others? 

The Medical Division sets the physical re- 
quirements for all jobs. It is responsible 
for seeing that when an exam is arranged, the 
physical requirements are those for doing 
the job efficiently. 

“Civil service is on a competitive basis,” 
Dr. Harvey said. “We are out to see that the 
physical requirements are realistic. It is not 
realistic to say a job needs a man with two 
arms when a man with one arm can perform 
it just as well.” 


HANDICAPS ARE VALUABLE 


The doctor feels that at present hiring 
officials are much more aware of the value of 


handicapped employees than they were sev- - 


eral years ago. 

“There are still some people who are afraid 
physically handicapped people will be disa- 
bility retirement risks,” Dr. Harvey said. 
“But this is not the case. The whole basis 
they are hired on is whether or not they can 
do the work efficiently and safely.” 

Explaining the Commission’s role, the doc- 
tor said, “The Commission does not rehabili- 
tate. Others do that. We are interested in 
seeing that Uncle Sam gives them equal op- 
portunity after they are rehabilitated.” 

SECTION HAS AUTHORITY 


When agencies are not obeying the Veter- 
ans’ Preference Act or Public Law 617, the 
Commission has power to make them do so, 
Public Law 617 (80th Cong.) reads in part: 
“No person shall be discriminated against in 
any case because of physical handicap, 
with respect to any position the duties of 
which, in the opinion of the Civil Service 


Commission, may be efficiently performed 
by &@ person with such a physical handicap.” 

The medical section is also interested in 
the technique of exams. If a written test 
is too difficult they will provide help. For 
example, if a spastic has difficulty writing, it 
will provide a person to write down the an- 
swers he decides. 

The medical section also works with ap- 
pointing officers to help place the handi- 
capped. 

PROPERLY PLACED IMPORTANT 

“It is important that they are placed prop- 
erly,” Dr. Harvey said. “We emphasize this. 
We don’t believe in taking safety risks.” 

The handicapped program received its first 
real impetus under Dr. Harvey. In 1942 the 
Commission surveyed thousands of jobs from 
coast to coast to see what jobs existed that 
could be filled by handicapped. This report 
was published and made available to depart- 
ments and agencies. In 1943 a booklet, Un- 
tapped Manpower, was issued, telling ap- 
pointing officers how they could ease their 
manpower shortage by hiring handicapped. 

STUDY BEGUN IN 1943 


Then, late in 1943, the Medical Section 
launched a vast performance study. They 
took 3,000 handicapped employees and com- 
pared their services against 5,000 nonhandi- 
capped. They compared them on produc- 
tion and efficiency, accident experience, sick 
absenteeism, and turnover. The result 
showed: (1) Physically handicapped em- 
ployees compared favorably in the first four 
items and (2) figures in the study of turn- 
overs showed them to be far superior as 
stable employees. 

This study was first published in the Amer- 
ican Medical Journal and later issued as a 
handbook. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND IN FEDERAL SERVICE 


Figures show that from 1942-49 over 100,- 
000 severely handicapped people were placed 
in the Federal service. Dr. Harvey feels 
there has been a large increase in handi- 
capped employment since the Korean con- 
flict, though no figures are available. 

Asked if he thought the handicapped 
would play an important role if there is 
another big increase in hiring due to the 
present crisis, Dr. Harvey said, “Definitely. 
An employer who gets a trained handicapped 
person is fortunate. It’s important to know 
he won't be running around after another 
job or subject to draft. The tighter the 
labor market, the better it is to hire handi- 
capped. 

“There is another side I'd like to empha- 
size. I think the handicapped people them- 
selves have a big responsibility to see they 
maintain their enviable record.” 

The mild-voiced, 52-year-old doctor has 
been with the Commission since 1940. A 
native of Indianapolis, Ind., he took his 
medical degree at the University of Indiana 
and did postgraduate work at Johns Hop- 
kins under a Rockefeller Foundation fellow- 
ship. He was with the Indiana State Board 
of Health, and was State health commissioner 
for 7% years before coming to the Civil 
Service Commission. 





Statement by Hon. Louis.B. Heller, of New 
York, Against Repeal of 21-Day Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the battle 
for democracy is never finally won, either 


on the field of conflict in foreign lands 
or in the Halls of Congress itself. A year 
ago this House defeated a coalition cam- 
paign to repeal the 21-day rule by a vote 
of 236 to 183. That was a great victory 
for democracy in Congress and for the 
control of legislative action by the House 
itself instead of by a small committee 
el‘cue. Now that victory is threatened 
with reversal, just as our hard-won gains 
on the battlefields of far-off Korea have 
been reversed by the forces of commu- 
nism. 

I appeal to my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle to rise and strike down once 
again this reactionary resolution. This 
move to restore autocratic control over 
legislation to the Committee on Rules is 
not an isolated phenomenon. It is an 
episode in a world-wide contest of ideas 
whose outcome will determine whether 
government by the few or by the many 
shall finally prevail—whether democracy 
or oligarchy shall rule our lives and our 
legislative processes. 

If here in the citadel of democracy, 
we continue to surrender to the forces 
of filibuster and pigeonhole in our 
midst—as we have on civil rights and 
on statehood for Alaska and Hawaii and 
on home rule for Washington—then the 
faith of the people in representative gov- 
ernment will receive another vital blow 
and mankind everywhere will know that 
we do not practice the democracy we 
preach. } 

Our enemies abroad have been capital- 
izing with telling effect upon the failures 
of American democracy here at home. 
Our foreign relations have been gravely 
embarrassed by filibusters against civil 
rights and statehood in the other body, 
as well as by the failure of this House 
to grant elementary rights of local self- 
government to the people of Washing- 
ton. The fabric of democracy is weak- 
ened by the exclusion of any group from 
its participation and protection. 

If there ever was a time, Mr. Speaker, 
when we should hold to past gains—and 
further democratize the internal organ- 
ization and procedures of Congress—this 
is that time. For on foreign fields of 
battle democracy almost everywhere is 
in bitter retreat and it is much later than 
we think. 

So let us not surrender in this fateful 
hour to the little men of no vision. Let 
us not surrender to those who would use 
the closet of the Rules Committee as a 
pigeonhole for progressive legislation 
and a deep freeze for the legitimate as- 
pirations of the American people. Let 
us not yield our victory of yesteryear to 
those pusillanimous men who would erect 
their petty prejudices and sectional sel- 
fishness into national policies. Rather, 
let us seize the democratic torch, men of 
Congress, and carry it on to new heights 
of legislative achievement. 

The 21-day rule served us well during 
the Eighty-first Congress. It brought 
the anti-poll-tax bill and the rivers and 
harbors bill to the floor of the House in 
1949. The threat of its use forced action 
on the housing and minimum wage bills. 
During 1950 it was, thanks to the 21-day 
rule, that we were able to work our will 
on the Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood 
bills and the national science foundation 
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bill. Without this rule, these and other 
important measures—which had been 
favorably reported by the legislative 
committees of the House—would still be 
buried in the graveyard of the Rules 
Committee. 

Let us not clog the legislative high- 
ways of democracy with reactionary road 
blocks, Let us teach the Rules Commit- 
tee that it is a traffic director, not a bar- 
ricade. Let us keep the 21-day rule. 


[From the Washington Post of January 3, 
1951] 


LEGISLATIVE GRAVEYARD 


The House of Representatives will be asked 
today to surrender its power to legislate into 
the hands of a small group of men who have 
often demonstrated that they do not know 
how to use it wisely. Technically stated, 
the question will be whether the 21-day rule 
shall be repealed. Everyone familiar with 
congressional procedure knows, however, 
that this is the rule which permits the chair- 
men of legislative committees to lay their 
bills before the House (after a waiting period 
of 21 days) if the bill has been pigeonholed 
by the Rules Committee contrary to the 
wishes of a majority of House Members. If 
the repeal resolution is adopted, as Congress- 
man HELLER pointed out when a similar at- 
tempt was made a year ago, “the Rules Com- 
mittee will become a graveyard where the 
policies of both political parties and the 
hopes of the American people will be buried.” 

Sponsors of this reactionary movement 
seem to be appealing especially to inexperi- 
enced new Members and to the partisan in- 
terests of the enlarged Republican minority. 
In our opinion, repeal of the 21-day rule 
would be unfortunate from the viewpoint 
of both groups. The one hope that new 
Members have of getting their proposals ac- 
cepted lies in working with the legislative 
committees, in which bills are analyzed on 
their merits. New Members would gravely 
handicap their own efforts if they should 
restore a Rules Committee veto over what 
the legislative committees do. And how 
could they face their constituents 2 years 
hence and admit that their first significant 
vote in the House was against democratic 
procedure in lawmaking? 

No doubt, many Republicans will be tempt- 
ed to favor restoration of the Rules Oom- 
mittee graveyard as a means of frustrating 
the administration. But there are two 
powerful reasons why they should not yield 
to this temptation. First, this is a period in 
which the arbitrary stalling of our legis- 
lative machinery might bring disaster. The 
House cannot resign into the hands of seven 
men the power to decide whether or not it 
can act on any given measure without leav- 
ing the whole Nation at the mercy of an 
unrepresentative and often arbitrary faction. 
In the second place, of course, the Republi- 
cans would find the restoration of a Rules 
Committee dictatorship a critical handicap if 
they should come to power in 1952. If they 
should repeal the 21-day rule now, they could 
not restore it with the advent of a Republi- 
can administration without making them- 
selves ridiculous. 

The Rules Committee ought to function as 
a legislative traffic director, working in close 
cooperation with the House leadership. But 
experience shows that it will never confine 
itself to that task unless compelled to do so. 
It seems to us that every Member of the 
House, with the possible exception of the 12 
Rules Committeemen themselves, has an in- 
terest in retaining a check on the autocratic 
power the committee once wielded. This can 
be accomplished only by keeping the 21-day 
rule intact. ; 


How Much Longer Shall American Men Be 
Compelled by Their Government To 
Fight and Die Without the Help, Both 
Direct and Diversionary, of the Strong- 
est Anti-Communist Forces in Asia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the last 
of three factual articles on the strongest 
allies America has in Asia, and which, 
for no discoverable good reason, have 
been imprisoned on Formosa by our 
Government, giving the Chinese Reds 
full opportunity to concentrate their 
strength against our forces in Korea. It 
-is not only madness; it is murder. How 
long, Mr. Acheson, how long? 


[From the Washington Daily News of Janu- 
ary 3, 1951] 
CHINESE NATIONALISTS Don’t LACK MEN OR 
DETERMINATION 

(NoTE.—This is the last of three articles 
by Clyde Farnsworth answering the question 
raised in some quarters as to whether the 
Chinese Nationalists can and will fight. Mr. 
Farnsworth returned to this country recently 
from an 8-year tour of duty in the Orient.) 

(By Clyde Farnsworth) 

Of all the things the Chinese Nationalists 
need to turn Formosa into a counteroffen- 
sive base for deliverance to China, the least 
is manpower and determination to fight 
their way home again. 

These assets they have in impressive quan- 
tity, but that is not all. 

They have, most importantly, a new know- 
how for government and national well-being. 
Formosa has been a refresher course for the 
Chinese Nationalist movement. Success 
there may indeed contain the seeds of Na- 
tionalist rebirth in China. 

The Government, now rid of the economic 
mess that plagued it on the mainland and 
insulated against Communist infiltration 
and sabotage, has wrought virtual miracles 
of economic stabilization and political re- 
form. 

MORE TALENT 


It is true that the Nationalists on For- 
mosa have had a greater concentration of 
administrative talent than ever before. But 
they have been carrying a proportionally 
greater weight in the military establishment, 

On Formosa the Nationalists have gath- 
ered and trained or retrained 500,000 about 
whom a great deal has already been writ- 
ten—their religious life, their physical con- 
dition, their supply problem’, their home- 
made burp guns and reconditioned Japan- 
ese rifles. 

Less has been heard of Nationalist eco- 
nomic achievements on Formosa, 

LONG-TERM PROJECTS 

Since the State Department first started 
publicly doubting that the Nationalists had 
any morale or self-confidence left the Taipeh 
Government has invested more than $20,000,- 
000 of its overstrained foreign-exchange bal- 
ances on a dozen major, long-term economic 
projects aimed at rice, sugar, and electrical 
production, transport and industrial growth. 

It also invested a considerable talent for 
engineering and administration. The fol- 
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lowing, which I have from an American en- 
gineer in position to check on Nationalist 
statistics, are some of the results: 

Electrical power production in excess of 
the peak achieved under Japan's intensive 
development of Formosa. 


JUST SHORT 


Railway tonnages just short of the Japa- 
nese wartime peak. 

Restoration of war-battered railways and 
rolling stock without the importation of a 
single piece of equipment. 

Threefold increase in the production of 
chemical fertilizers, with a corresponding re- 
duction of fertilizer imports. 

Rice and sugar production approaching the 
Japanese peak of 1,400,000 and 940,000 tons, 
respectively, for 1937. This year’s crop re- 
ports may equal or exceed those figures. 

Effective control of prices and currency. 


RENTS FORCED DOWN 


Meanwhile, the Government also has put 
through a thoroughgoing reduction of land 
rents for the predominantly agricultural 
island, and has expanded democratic proc- 
esses to municipal election levels. 

There is no Communist problem in For- 
mosa and little violence or any movement 
for Formosan independence. 

I witnessed widespread celebrations 
among both the native and mainland popu- 
lations when the Government initiated a 
limited army conscription program on For- 
mosa. 

The population of the island exceeds 
7,000,000 counting an approximate 1,000,000 
Chinese mainlanders. Millions more would 
have come, if permitted, but Formosa could 
not have survived. 

The 500,000 Nationalist troops on the is- 
land by no means represents the maximum 
manpower at the disposal of Chiang Kal- 
shek, but with the civilians from the main- 
land provide the maximum weight of popu- 
lation that Formosa can reasonably support, 

Under the direction of talented, American- 
educated Gen. Sun Li-jen, the half-million 
soldiers have been molded into a hard core 
of military strength which could be multi- 
plied by accretion of anti-Communist guer- 
rillas and regulars on the mainland. 

The most recent official breakdown of 
anti-Communist guerrilla strength on the 
mainland came under a total of 1,614,000 an- 
nounced in November by the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense in Taipeh. The bulk of this 
strength lay in southwest, central, southeast, 
and south China—more than 1,400,000. 

No one can confirm the figure. On the 
other hand, no one can deny it. Under able 
leadership and properly supplied it could be 
@ major force in the Asiatic war against 
communism, 


Ambassador Myron M. Cowen | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Manila Star Re- 
porter of Friday, December 8, 1950: 
AMBASSADOR COWEN ‘ 


The decision of the State Department in 
Washington to retain Ambassador Myron M. 
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ians, the 
tragic chapter in our contemporary history, 
is heartening to the rank and file of the peo- 
ple of the Philippines. 

The continuing interest of the American 
people in the well-being of the people of the 
Phillippines, no matter who happens to be 
the temporary trustees of public power here, 
is best manifested in the decision to keep 
Cowen in Manila. 

It is a wise decision. It is better to have 
a@ man here who enjoys the confidence of the 
Filipino people because he has shown pro- 
found concern for their welfare, than a new 
man who, because of or lack of 
prestige, specially if he is a “lame duck,” 1s 
likely to be hand in glove with the present 
regime whose fumigation has been repeatedly 
urged by Mr. Cowen, for the good of the 


And it is an assurance that American aid 
will go direct to the people, and not into 
the waiting pockets of known grafters and 
other undesirable elements who have given 
the Pilipino people a black eye, at home and 





Water Resources Development in 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, M. C. Hermann, quartermaster 
adjutant of the Department of Califor- 
nia, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, is an outstanding veteran 
leader in California. 

“Sam” Hermann has earned a place 
as a leader in the national veteran move- 
ment and is so recognized in veteran 


No veteran leader has given closer 
to the effect that a national water 

ve upon the lives of veterans 
For many years he has 
forefront of the fight for 
in the Central Valley that 
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it in the Concresstionat Recorp. It 
follows: 


STATEMENT OF M. C. HERMANN, QUARTERMAS- 
TER-ADJUTANT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
CALIFORNIA, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF 
THE UnrrTep Srates, Berore tHe Suscom- 
MITTEE OF THE House Pusiic Lanps Com- 
MITTEE AT SACRAMENTO, DeceMBER 19, 1950 


Mr. Chairman and members of the con- 
gressional committee, my name ts M. C. Her- 
mann, and I am quartermaster-adjutant of 
the department of California, Veterans of 
Poreign Wars of the United States, an organ- 
ization representing the interests of around 
100,000 veterans, all of them with a record 
of service overseas in the Armed Forces. My 
business address is 107 Veterans Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

In 1944 the Veterans of Foreign Wars made 
its first public declaration on water resource 
development in California. At that time 
special interests were attempting to break 
down the protections of reclamation law 
against water monopoly and speculation. 
We began by saying we do not want the 
160-acre water limitation repealed, under- 
mined, or weakened. We want veterans to 
have the greatest chance possible to make 
a home for their families on lands supplied 
with water by the Federal investment. Our 
position has had fullest support of reso- 
lutions by the National Encampments of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. From 1944 to this day, we 
have made stetement after statement be- 
fore committees of the Congress, asking for 
the complete, early and unified development 
of water resources in Central Valley under 
the Federal reclamation law. 

We do not want the water of Central Val- 
ley developed as “flood control” projects 
under “flood control” law, and as separated 
projects. The Central Valley Basin is a uni- 
fied watershed, and under a unified recla- 
mation project for irrigation and power gen- 
eration, we shall not worry about floods, for 
there will be no damaging floods. 

This is a good time to set some of the 
record straight. This Nation faces an im- 
pending crisis, and it is no time to cover 
up the record when it serves the national 
interest better to expose it to the light. I 
have no intention of questioning the motives 
0’ any person or organization or official of 
whom I shall speak. But neither do I shrink 
from calling a spade a spade when the public 
record proves that it is a spade. 

Certain interests in this State have gone 
to the greatest lengths to defeat reclama- 
tion law, particularly its eminently fair pro- 
vision that says no one landowner is entitled 
to water for more than 160 acres of land. 
The VFW wants that provision enforced, and 
the American people want it enforced, as 
the fate of every attempt to repeal it after 
public hearings has shown. 

These interests, carrying a banner in- 
scribed “flood control,” have been prepared 
to risk even damaging floods like the current 
ones, in order to destroy that protection in 
the reclamation laws against private water 
monopoly and speculation. While they com- 
plain of floods, they complain of equal treat- 
ment under the 160-acre water limitation 
even more. 

On this, the record, as they have made it, is 
clear. In order to escape the 160-acre water 
limitation (perhaps for other special pur- 

as well) certain interests, whom I 
shall identify from their own public record in 
& moment, have gone to extraordinary lengths 
to persuade Congress that reclamation proj- 
ects are not really reclamation projects but 
flood-control projects instead. The absurdity 
of this has been documented recently by a 
study made for, and published by, the Hoover 
Commission on Reorganization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Federal Government. 
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That study shows how the Army engineers, 
during the period while it seemed necessary 
to persuade Congress that Kings River and 
Tulare Lake project was not a reclamation 
project but a flood-control project, esti- 
mated the ratio of flood-control benefits to 
irrigation benefits at 1.19 to 1; but after 
authorization to the Army engineers was se- 
cured and appropriations for construction 
were made and work was begun, then the 
estimate fell to a ratio of only 0.43 to 1. In 
other words, to call the project “flood con- 
trol” was phony; time brought the truth that 
the project is really for reclamation, which 
most people knew from the beginning 

I speak of this particular project on Kings 
River and in Tulare Lake Basin, because it 
is a good illustration, and is causing the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars serious trouble in 
our effort to obtain farming opportunities 
for qualified veterans. There are 300 square 
miles in Tulare Lake Basin with virtually no 
homes and no towns, more than half of it 
owned by 25 individuals or corporations, and 
we are afraid it will stay that way unless 
reclamation law is enforced and the project 
is integrated into the great reclamation pro- 
gram for the Central Valley Basin. That is 
our long run interest in Kings River and the 
Tulare Lake Basin—and on Kern River as 
well. At the present time Pine Flat dam 
on the Kings River is under construction by 
the Army engineers; that is where the coffer- 
dam recently gave way, and where upper 
Kings River water users, especially those 
around Centerville, were flooded. I am not 
blaming the engineers for the collapse of the 
cofferdam under unusual stress; simply 
identifying the project in relation to current 
flood conditions. 

The Tulare Lake Basin water-storage dis- 
trict and the Kings River Water Association, 
for their purposes, have been willing to im- 
pose long delays on construction of the very 
dams and reservoirs that would prevent the 
floods that are now occurring. They have 
been successful in imposing these delays. 
They have also succeeded so far in breaking 
the unity of the State water plan for Central 
Valley and in evading the equitable provi- 
sions of the reclamation law, including the 
provisions for repayment of the public in- 
vestment. As the study made for the Hcover 
Commission says: “It may well be that the 
Federal Government will never turn a thin 
dime for a large part of the irrigation bene- 
fits provided by this project, and the bene- 
fits will accrue to the present owners of land 
rather than to the small independent farmer 
around whom the wnole philosophy of Fed- 
eral reclamation has been built.” 

I hope that this committee in its fuller 
deliberations will examine into this record 
of the collapse of public policy on the 
Kings River and Tulare Lake project. It is 
long, detailed, and documented. I have 
joined in presenting that record to Congress 
upon other occasions, notably before the 
Senate Committee on Army Civil Functions 
Appropriations for 1951, pages 745-749. 
Congressman Joun F. Suewtey, of the Fifth 
San Francisco District, supported my state- 
ment, and our position was carried to the 
Senate floor on August 1 and 4, 1950, by Sen- 
ator Paut H. DovetAs, of Illinois, himself 
@ distinguished veteran thoroughly aroused 
tc the stake of veterans and of the public in 
reclamation and the 160-acre water limita- 
tion; Senator Dovcias’ documentation of 
the record of evasion on Kings River appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, volume 96, 
part 9, pages 11482-11485 and pages 11816- 
11817. Full discussion of Senator DovGias’ 
contentions at that time was prevented only 
on the point of order that his proposal! in- 
volved legislation. In other words, rectifica- 
tion of the Kings River and Tulare Lake 
situation is possible only through the work 
of legislative committees. As the appropriate 
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legislative committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I respectfully request that you 
examine into this condition and that you 
take appropriate action. As a first step, I 
recommend that you integrate Kings River 
and Tulare Lake project into the basin-wide 
program of the Bureau of Reclamation for 
Central Valley. 

The record is a long one, and I am re- 
fraining from repeating it here in the in- 
terest of economy of your time. I trust you 
will interpret my restraint in that light, and 
will not underestimate the seriousness of my 
purpose in calling it, with the places in the 
public record where it may be found, to 
your attention. 

Today our press carries numerous state- 
ments about the necessity for flood control. 
For example, our new junior Senator was 
quoted in the San Francisco Chronicle of 
November 23, 1950, as saying: “If anybody 
needed to be convinced of the need for flood 
control, he ought to take a flight over the 
flood area. Having seen the damage caused 
by the current flood conditions, it will give 
me and other California Representatives a 
very potent argument to get appropriations 
for flood-control projects.” From my preced- 
ing remarks to this committee, I am sure 
that you will understand that it is not flood 
control that Central Valley needs, but 
reclamation. Do not be misled by the double 
meaning of the words “flood control.” 

Today some men are claiming hindsight, 
from whom we have had reason to expect 
more foresight. According to the San Fran- 
cisco News of November 21, 1950, Mr. Charles 
L. Kaupke, Kings River watermaster, was 
quoted as saying: “If dam and reservoir were 
in operation, Kings River water users 
wouldn't be flooded.” According to the San 
Francisco Chronicle on December 14, 1950, 
Mr. Edward Hyatt, formerly State engineer, 
told the Commonwealth Club that contro- 
versies between the Army engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation have delayed needed 
work. He said: “Authorized projects which 
should have been built years ago could have 
helped to prevent the recent floods which 
caused $20,000,000 worth of damage in north- 
ern California.” 

If these men, and others similarly respon- 
sible for public water policy in the Central 
Valley over past years could only have fore- 
seen what now we all see—that we need not 
only controlled fioods but: also water for irri- 
gation and for all the power we can get to 
run our defense industries—we should all 
be much better off. It is even possible that 
there might be no flood damage at all on the 
Kings River. 

The story of delay and obstruction is simple 
and it is a matter of public record. As early 
as 1940 the Bureau of Reclamation held legal 
authorization to proceed with construction of 
Pine Flat Dam. True, some delay was caused 
by World War II, but that was not the only, 
or perhaps the main, delaying factor in get- 
ting a dam at Pine Flat that would control 
floods and generate power. On March 14, 
1940, for example, the Tulare Lake Basin 
water storage district, instead of getting 
behind an appropriation to the Bureau to 
commence construction promptly, passed a 
resolution requesting Congressman Gearhart 
to introduce a bill providing an alternative 
authorization to the Army engineers. With 
an authorization *o the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion already in hand, more than 4 years 
passed by while Kings River and Tulare Lake 
interests did their work getting an Army 
engineer authorization, and an additional 
year before an appropriation could be got 
to start construction. As a telegram from 
the Tulare Lake water storage district, placed 
in the hearings of a Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee by Mr. Kaupke on May 27, 
1945, said: “Over the several past years we 
have been required to incur much expense 
in order to assist in preventing this project 
from being undertaken by the Bureau of 
Reclamation.” The telegram does not give 


reasons why the district felt required to ob- 
struct the very construction that would con- 
trol flooding over its lands. 

It would be incorrect to saddle the Tulare 
Lake Basin interests with entire responsi- 
bility for the program of delay. The record 
of a House Appropriations Subcommittee 
about the same time in 1945, shows southern 
San Joaquin Valley interests blocking appro- 
priations to the Bureau of Reclamation on 
Kings River on the expressed grounds that 
the Bureau program would provide for 
prompt generation of hydroelectric power, 
and that this would not occur if the Army 
engineers should be authorized to construct 
the project. (Hearings before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 79th Cong., Ist 
sess., on the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill for 1946, pp. 1373-1386.) 

During these years of delay and construc- 
tion of a dam that would control floods, serve 
irrigation, and generate power on the Kings 
River, I have found no public statement by 
Mr. Hyatt, then State engineer, urging 
prompt appropriations to the Bureau of 
Reclamation to get the Kings project going. 
Later on, however, he became very active 
when there was a chance to get an appropria- 
tion for the Army engineers. Following a 
gesture of impartiality between Reclama- 
tion and Army engineers as agencies of con- 
struction, his representative in Washington 
said, “If appropriations are postponed now, 
the delay in getting flood relief will be a 
year or a year and a half. The need is ur- 
gent.” He did not say why the urgency of 
need for flood relief did not move the State 
engineer to support earlier appropriations 
to the Bureau of Reclamation that would 
have afforded the same relief sooner. 

The position of the State engineer's office 
is all the harder to understand because the 
State water plan, drawn up by the engineer’s 
office, declares Pine Flat Dam to be an in- 
tegral part of basin development. The State 
engineer’s report of 1931 says “It was con- 
cluded that Pine Flat Reservoir should be 
included as a unit for ultimate development 
of the State water plan for the San Joaquin 
River Basin.” Unless the State engineer's 
office has changed its mind from the days 
when the State water plan was drafted, we 
should be entitled to expect now, as a mini- 
mum, that it will give its full support to the 
complete integration of Kings River and 
Tulare Lake Basin project into the Central 
Valley Basin development. The truth is, the 
only way ‘to provide stable and adequate 
water supply conditions and flood control on 
that 300 square miles of Tulare Lake Basin 
is to do as the State water plan originally 
required—make Kings River and Tulare Lake 
project a unified part of the Central Valley 
project, and enforce the reclamation law. 
This will support family farms and thriving 
towns. 

Speaking of the need for unity of develop- 
ment of Central Valley water resources— 
legal unity, administrative unity, economic 
unity—California wants full development, 
and most Californians know that without 
unified development we will never get full 
development. We all know that the more 
profitable has to help pay for the less profit- 
able, in order to make the full development 
economically sound. The Governor of this 
State has spoken the wishes of the people 
when he said “California needs to make the 
fullest use of its water resources.” The State 
water plan was drawn to accomplish that 
purpose. Do not be misled, therefore, when 
the State engineer's office forgets the high 
purpose of its own great, unified plan, and 
appears willing to lend a hand in the de- 
struction of unity, as on Kings and Kern 
Rivers. 

Similarly, do not be misled by the declara- 
tion of the State director of public works, 
who told the President's Water Resources 
Policy Commission in June 1950 that “each 
unit should be analyzed as to its economic 
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justification at the time of the need for cone 
struction.” For I am confident that the 
Governor knows, even if his director does 
not, that economic unity is the best and 
probably the only way ever to secure the 
fullest use of our Central Valley waters. 

Do not be misled by the endless repeti- 
tion of spokesmen on Kings River that the 
Bureau of Reclamation is going to deprive 
any water users of their water rights. There 
is purpose behind the repetition, but the 
statement, on the face of it is false. Recla- 
mation law specifically requires the Bureau 
to respect those water rights, and the courts 
of the United States are open to anybody 
who thinks his rights are not being pro- 
tected as required by law. I have not lost 
faith in the integrity of either the American 
Congress or the American courts, and I see 
no reason why that faith should be under- 
mined by any differences of opinion on the 
Kings River or in Tulare Lake or anywhere 
else. 

Finally, do not be misled by the outcries 
about socialism and about Federal bureau- 
crats and Federal domination into thinking 
that the people of California do not want 
Federal assistance. The acreage limitation 
and public power protections against mo- 
nopoly and speculation are the real target of 
those who seek to stir a false antagonism 
between State and Federal Governments. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars knows full 
well that veterans’ opportunities for em- 
ployment in our factories and on the land 
depend on full development under the rec- 
lamation law. We have not witnessed the 
benefits of land openings to veterans by rec- 
lamation in northern California, the curtail- 
ment of employment in the San Francisco 
Bay area in 1948 because of power shortage, 
and the decision of industries to locate else- 
where because of unfavorable power quan- 
tities and rates here, without a growing con- 
viction in the soundness of the Federal rec- 
lamation program for Central Valley, which 
is just the elaboration of the State’s own 
water plan. 

We ask you to consider the reclamation 
plan for the Central Valley Basin, printed as 
Senate Document No, 113 of the Eighty-first 
Congress, and then to take the earliest steps 
you can to put it into operation. It will 
serve the needs of the veterans and the peo- 
ple, the West, and the Nation in peace or 
n war. 


The New Isolationism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
speech of former President Herbert 
Hoover on foreign policy is being widely 
discussed throughout America. While I 
do not agree with all that Mr. Hoover 
said, I believe his address was timely 
and that he said some things which very 
much needed to be said at this time. I 
feel sure that his address has done much 
to clear the atmosphere of uncertainty 
which has prevailed in the field of for- 
eign affairs and that it will do much to 
bring about the development of a sound 
American foreign policy. 

One reason the Hoover proposal sounds 
good to so many people is because it 
seems clear and definite as contrasted 
with the weakness and vagueness of the 
policy that has been fcllowed since the 
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end of World WarII. Millions of Ameri- 
cans feel that our diplomats have lost 
everything we gained through World 
WarII. They know that we have neither 
the military or economic strength to con- 
tinue the policy of globalism which in- 
volves trying to put out the fires of 
communism wherever they break out. 

While I feel that a continuation of our 
present reckless foreign policy, which is 
being carried out without any apparent 
consideration of its costs or its results, 
would be a fatal mistake, I am just as 
much opposed to a return to a policy of 
isolationism whichis what a literal ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Hoover’s proposal would 
mean. Somewhere between globalism 
and isolationism ‘here is room for a 
sound, realistic American foreign policy. 

In a recent issue of the Hutchinson 
News Herald, of Hutchinson, Kans., there 
is contained an excellent editorial which 
points out in a most effective way the 
weaknesses of the Hoover proposal. Be- 
lieving that this editorial will be of in- 
terest to every Member of Congress and 
all who read the ConcRESSIONAL REcorD, 
I am including it herewith under leave 
to extend my remarks. It follows: 


Tue New IsoLaTIONIsM 


The new isolationism, for which Herbert 
Hoover is major spokesman, proposes we 
voluntarily withdraw from Europe and Asia 
and pin our survival hopes on building a 
fortress America. 

It is a defeatist policy. The loss of 
ground-—of staging areas and allies—spells 
defeat whether we retreat willingly or are 
beaten back. 

The Hoover policy is based on three as- 
sumptions: 

1. That we can live, economically, cut off 
from the rest of the world. 

2. That we can keep alive cherished po- 
litical liberties and social goods, cooped up 
in a fortress. 

3. That eventually we will win because 
communism is bound to rot from within and 
be overthrown. 

First, in theory, the Western Hemisphere 
is self-sufficient. World War II proved that 
for a short period we can get along without 
world trade. Over the long pull we couldn't 
do it without a completely changed and 
controlled economy. Once we reached the 
plateau of full armament, the economy 
would have to be locked into place. 

Second, living for years behind fortress 


No one goes out. Security police become the 
rulers. Liberty could survive a short period 
of war emergency. Could it survive decades 
of being on guard? 

Finally, will Communist dictatorship die 
of its own evil? What dictatorship ever did? 


The Russian Communists have perfected a 
control system old dictators never dreamed 


The whole policy is spoken and acclaimed 
because we interpret the Korean defeat as a 

defeat. 

Actually Korea is a result of the success 
of our foreign policy, not of its failure. We 
whipped the Communists in France, Italy, 
Berlin, Greece, and nursed the breach in 
Yugoslavia. From 1947 on, Russia lost stead- 
ily in the west. She had to turn East to 
find a victory. 

We lost in Korea. Should we give up now 
all we have won elsewhere? We might well 
take a cue from our enemy who doesn’t run 
howling to the dugout when he has a bad 
inning. 


Gallup Polls 


REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this time to call the attention of 
the Mermbers of the House to two Gallup 
polls, one dated December 20 and one 
dated December 22, 1950, which for some 
reason or other failed to appear in the 
Washington Post, the local Washington 
paper that carries the Gallup polls. I 
feel that the Members of the Congress 
should avail themselves of these polls. 

Mr. Speaker, being a newspaper pub- 
lisher myself, I am very sure that inas- 
much as these polls were issued just 
prior to the Christmas season or to 
Christmas itself that probably—in fact 
I am sure—the only reason why they 
were not printed was because of the 
heavy lineage of advertising at that par- 
ticular season of the year. 

These polls follow: 

Unrrep States Pustic Cririca Towarp AD- 
MINISTRATION’s FOREIGN PoLicy IN ASIA, 
Survey SHoOws—Masority Catt It Poor 
Jos; Wie VaRIETY or MISTAKES CITED BY 
VOTERS IN OPINION Stupy 
(By George Gallup, director, American 

Institute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N. J., December 19.—An over- 
whelming majority of Americans think that 
the United States Government has done a 
poor job in handling our foreign policy in 
Asia. 

A wide variety of mistakes are named by 
voters interviewed on the question in a na- 
tional opinion survey, with no one item get- 
ting more than 20 percent of the vote. 

The largest number criticize the military 


Still others insist that our main mistake 
was in abandoning Chiang Kai-shek and 
ignoring the Chinese Nationalists. 

Some also say that our major error was 
in going into Korea in the first place. 

All persons questioned in this survey were 


; you think our Government in Wash- 
been doing a good job or a poor 
handling our foreign policy in Asia— 


No opinion............----...--------- 


Total ..ncccaccncncencceccencee-~ 100 


Opinion splits along partisan lines, with 
Republicans more critical of our Asiatic 
policy than Democrats are. But even among 
Democrats the weight of opinion is unfavor- 
able, as the following table shows: 


Demo- | Repub- | Independ- 
crats licans ents 


Percent | Percent 


Percent 
10 183 


MAJOR MISTAKES NAMED 


All voters in the sample were next asked: 

“What mistakes, if any, would you say our 
Government has made in handling the situ- 
ation in Asia?” 

Here is a summary of the results: 


Percent 
Military situation criticized, poor prep- 


Too lenient with Reds, too soft 

Intervention in Asia a mistake, should 
have stayed out of Korea 

Failure to back Chiang 

Lack of foresight, should have antici- 
pated fighting China 

Inconsistency in Asia policy 

Miscellaneous 


The table adds to more than 100 percent 
because some voters named more than one 
mistake. 

Here are some voters’ comments typifying 
the point of view of those who criticize the 
military aspects of our Asiatic policy: 

“Our intelligence was weak in not finding 
out what the Chinese would do.” 

“We should have handled Manchuria bet- 
ter. No foresight.” 

“Our defense was on paper; we weren't 

e . 

“Our mistake was not having enough men 
and equipment now to fight with.” 

Other comments: 

“We ignore Chiang but we con't recognize 
Red China; we've fallen between two chairs.” 

“It all goes back to Roosevelt and the 
deals he made with Russia.” 

ahe mistake was in not giving MacArthur 
full power.” 

“Our whole policy was fickle and incon- 
sistent. First we encouraged the Reds in 
China and now we find they're fighting us.” 

“The blunder was in thinking the Chi- 
nese Reds were only agrarian reformers and 
wouldn't do what Moscow told them.” 

“We bungled, gambled—and lost.” 

WEIGHT OF OPINION FouNnD UNFAVORABLE TO 
ACHESON; Views Spuir sy Party Lines— 
Survey Finds REPUBLICANS 3 TO 1 FoR His 
RESIGNATION, WHILE Democrats Favor Him 


(By George Gallup, director, American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion) 


PrINceTON, N. J., December 21.—Despite 
continual attacks against Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and demands for his resigna- 
tion, public sentiment is divided on the 
question of whether he should step down 
from office. 

More voters say they are against him than 
for him—but opinion divides to a consider- 
able extent along partisan lines. 

Republicans want him to go, by a vote of 
about 3 to 1. But among Democrats the 
weight of opinion rests in the Secretary's 
favor by a small margin. 

In answer to the question, “Will you tell 
me who Dean Acheson is?” approximately 
one-third were not able to identify the name. 

These facts are revealed in an opinion 
survey among a balanced cross section of 
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the voting population. The study was con- 
ducted by the Institute using methods 
which enabled it to forecast the recent 
congressional elections with an error of only 
1 percentage point. . 

All persons who could correctly identify 
Mr. Acheson were asked: 

“In general, is your opinion of Dean 
Acheson as Secretary of State favorable or 
unfavorable?” 


Favorable 
Unfavorable 
No opinion 


Could not identify.....---.-. eocceseun 


Here is the national vote on the final 
survey question: 

“What do you, yourself, think—should 
Dean Acheson stay on in his present posi- 
tion, or should he be replaced?” 


Stay on 


No opinion 
Could not identify 


PARTY SPLIT 

Virtually all the attacks on the Secretary 
have come from Repubiicans, both in and 
out of Congress. Democratic leaders, from 
the President down, have stanchly defended 
him. 

In fact, when the Secretary flew to Brussels 
this last weekend to a meeting of the 12 At- 
lantic Pact nations, the President in a pub- 
lic statement declared: 

“Secretary Acheson goes to this meeting 
with my complete confidence.” 

The partisan nature of attitudes toward 
Secretary Acheson can be seen from the 
following vote in the survey: 


Repub- 
licans 


Percent 
Stay on 13 
43 

No opinion 


To a considerable extent Secretary Ache- 
son’s Own popularity as a Cabinet member is 
linked with the popularity of President Tru- 
man. In recent months this has been at 
a comparatively low point in surveys by the 
institute. 


Questions Face Us | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Daily Review, of Hayward, 
Calif., published a pertinent editorial 
under date of December 22, 1950. 

These are soul searching days in which 
the American people must choose the 
right course to follow or jeopardize the 
future of our democracy that is our 
vaunted way of life. 


The Nation needs more editorials like 
this, not the rantings of the Monday- 
morning-quarterback-type of armchair 
strategist or the self-anointed foreign 
affairs expert. 

I am happy to have permission to in- 
clude this down-to-earth editorial by a 
typical American newspaper man in the 
Recorp. It follows: 

QUESTIONS FACE Us 

If former President Herbert Hoover has 
done nothing else in this time of national 
emergency, he has placed before the Ameri- 
can people the problem of determining our 
foreign policy. 

For some years we have been handed a 
foreign policy from the national administra- 
tion without any explanatory notes. Often- 
times we found our policy was not really 
what we had thought it, or had been changed 
since previous information. 

In short, we were without a policy except, 
perhaps, in the highest of policy forming 
groups within the State Department. 

We can’t agree with the conclusion of our 
distinguished former President 100 percent. 
Even before he spoke we imagined there 
would be difference of opinion on his sugges- 
tions. That is natural. This is our democ- 
racy; each of us has varying ideas of how it 
should be run. Now is the time for us to 
compromise our differences after discussion. 

One thing is sure: We must make our Na- 
tion the “Gibraltar of western civilization.” 
No other people are in a position to lead the 
fight against communism. 

But should we build up our Navy and Air 
Force without vastly increasing the size of 
our Army? Should we make England and 
Japan our frontier of defense, or should we 
try to hold Western Europe and free portions 
of Asia? 

Should we try to build up our forces to a 
set point, then balance the budget and build 
up our economy? Or should we continue to 
strengthen our forces until all threat of 
Communist invasion ends? 

Should we cut off dollar and military aid 
to Europe, leaving that area to its own re- 
sources, or should we try to aid in building 
them while building ourselves? 

These are the questions. We, the people, 
must give the answers ip our hearts so rep- 
resentative government in Washington can 
be truly representative. 


Lowell’s First Amputee of the 
Korean Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Lowell Sun, tell- 
ing the story of Lowell's first double 
amputee of the Korean conflict. It is 
well worth reading, for it shows clearly 
the fine attitude of the young veteran, 
his cheery hopeful outlook for the fu- 
ture, and his bravery in facing that fu- 
ture with his physical handicap of two 
artificial legs. The article follows: 
LoweELu’s First AMPUTEE or TH1s War Says 

Stop Commies tn Korea—Prc. Rosert E. 

Dixon Lost Born, Lecs in Tarcu BaTTLe 

(By Thomas C. Gallagher) 

LoweE..L.—A pink-cheeked boy of 18, who 

lost both legs while fighting with the First 
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Marine Division at Taegu, believes that Com- 
munist aggression must be stopped in Korea, 
if it is to be stopped at all. 

Expressing this conviction in an inter- 
view at his home today was Pfc. Robert E. 
Dixon, United States Marine Corps, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bertrand E. Dixon of 24 Bar- 
cley Street in the Highlands. Lowell's first 
amputee of the Korean conflict, he is cur- 
rently on leave from United States Navel 
Hospital in Oakland, Calif. 


RED TIDE WILL SPREAD 


“If we pull out of Korea the Communists 
will not only take over there, but will quickly 
move on to Formosa and eventually into 
Japan” young Dixon pointed out, adding: 

“With a Communist fifth column already 
hard at work in Japan, I don’t think the 
Communists would have too much difficulty 
enveloping the country.” 

He freely admitted, however, that some 
of his fellow marines held divergent views. 
Although morale was high, the young ma- 
rine stated, not a few fighting men felt that 
they were fighting and dying “for nothing” 
and asked the question: 

“What are we out here for, anyway, and 
what are we fighting for?” 


ENLISTED AT 17 


The war was a brutally short one for Pri- 
vate First Class Dixon, who, at the age of 17, 
left Lowell High School to enter the Marine 
Corps. His parents signed the necessary 
papers after he “pestered them for weeks.” 
A brother, Bertrand, Jr., only other child of 
the Dixons, had been a marine in World 
War II. 

Intent on making the Marine Corps his 
career, young Dixon went through the nor- 
mal training and, in October of 1949, was 
shipped to Hawaii. 

On’ September 1, with a contingent of re- 
placements, Private First Class Dixon land- 
ed at the port of Pusan, Korea. 

Early on the morning of September 4 he 
was asleep in a fox hole at Taegu. A gen- 
eral advance against the North Koreans was 
scheduled to begin that day—an advance 
which was ultimately to push the Korean 
Reds to the Manchurian border and bring 
the Chinese Communist hordes pouring into 
Korea. 

EXPLODES MYTH 


This is the way he tells it: 

“I was awakened by the sound of artillery. 
It was the Commies. A shell came whining 
over. There was a blast, and I must have 
passed out. } 

“Once I read where you never have to 
worry when you hear the whine of a shell, 
because you never hear the one that hits 
you. Take it from me, it just isn’t so.” 

All the details of what happened there- 
after are not clear to Private First Class 
Dixon. He does remember that three bud- 
dies managed to get him into a jeep and 
move him back to an aid station, where a 
hospital corpsman administered blood 
plasma. 

GETS PLASMA 


He was bleeding badly, and considerable 
plasma was required to keep him alive. 
After a period of hospitalization in Japan he 
was transferred Stateside. Frequent blood 
transfusions over a 2-month period made his 
excellent recovery possible. 

“I just couldn’t keep count of all the 
blood they gave me, but it was enough so I 
guess there just isn’t very much of my own 
blood left,” he said with a grin. 

In connection with his many blood trans- 
fusions, he had this to say about the Red 
Cross: 

“The Red Cross undoubtedly saved my 
life. Blood was made available to me not 
only in Japan and in the Oakland hospital, 
but on the battlefield in Korea, when I 
needed it most. I learned that all of it was 
blood collected by the Red Cross.” 

He had an interesting observation to make 
on the Japanese. 















“The great majority of the Japanese look 
up to General MacArthur, and have an ex- 
tremely high regard for him,” young Dixon 
said. “They feel this way because they 
believe he has done a great deal for them.” 


“DOESN'T MAKE SENSE” 


On one of the burning questions of the 
day, he made the following comment: 

“I can’t figure out why the Chinese Na- 
tionalists, who are able and willing to fight 
on the side of the United N tions, aren't 
allowed to do so. It just doesn’t make 
sense.” 

PET HATE 


Like everyone else, fighting men have their 
pet hates. The major one, says Private First 
Class Dixon, is “the guy who started the 
movement to abolish the soldier's beer 
ration.” 

Soldiers in the field are rationed canned 
beer, where possible. It is rationed in such 
a conservative manner as to be considered 
humorous under ordinary circumstances. 
However, to a combat soldier, his can of beer 
is an almost unbelievable luxury. 

Recently, there was a movement afoot to 
stop such rationing of beer, and it was news 
of this movement that threw every soldier 
in the Pacific into a rage, Private First Class 
Dixon said. 

LOOKS TO FUTURE 


What are his plans for the future? 

Young Dixon points out that the immedi- 
ate future is pretty well taken care of. His 
leave expires January 15, and he will return 
to Oakland by plane, the same way he came 
home. 

He faces 9 months of hospitalization, dur- 
ing which he will be fitted with artificial 
limbs, and carefully taught how to use them. 

After that, he intends to return to Lowell 
High School, and pick up where he left off. 

“I haven't made up my mind what kind 
of a job I want to learn,” he said. 

“There are a lot of things I want to do, 
and eventually I’m going to be able to do 
them.” 





Purchasing Power of Dollar Reaches 
New Low 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
a lot nowadays about the reduced pur- 
chasing power of the inflated American 
dollar. We are told that taxes of all 
kinds, and particularly war taxes, from 
now on will be excessively high, chiefly 
because of this reduced purchasing 
power. Because inflation, and the cer- 
tainty of further inflation, will be an im- 
portant factor in framing further tax 
legislation, it is vitally necessary for us to 
know just where the dollar stands now. 

With this in mind, I have prepared 
some figures, calculated to show truth- 
fully the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar today, as compared with its purchas- 
ing power in some past years. 

The general index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, covering 28 commodi- 
ties in the spot primary markets of the 
United States, as of December 22, 1950, 
stood at 364.1. This means that on that 
date, it took $3.64 to buy the same 
amount of goods that $1 would have 
XCVII—App.——2 
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bought in August 1939, the date on which 
the comparison is based. 

Thus inflation caused the actual pur- 
chasing power of the dollar to drop to 
27.46 cents in December 1950, as com- 
pared with August 1939. 

The August 1939 index stood at 75. 
This means that for 75 cents, the pur- 
chaser could have bought commodities 
which had a value of $1 in 1926. 

By means of a simple arithmetical cal- 
culation, with which every statistician is 
familiar, it appears that the 1950 dollar, 
compared with the 1926 dollar, has 
dropped to 36.6 cents. And it should be 
remembered that 1926 was a year of se- 
vere inflation. 

Since December 1950 a further rise in 
spot commodity prices has reduced the 
purchasing power of the dollar to a new 
low of almost exactly 27 cents flat. 

In view of this situation, one is com- 
pelled to wonder when the administra- 
tion intends to stop talking and making 
political gestures about inflation, and 
get busy applying the really effective 
powers it possesses, through the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve Board, to 
curb the further creation of credit cur- 
rency, and put an end to this era of easy 
money. 





The Congressional School of Virginia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, just across the Potomac River 
from Washington, D. C., stands a unique 
and very interesting coeducational insti- 
tution called the Congressional School. 

It is an outstanding example of the 
great American experiment that private 
initiative can furnish unequaled service 
to the public welfare. The metropolitan 
Washington area is indeed fortunate in 
having among its educational institutions 
this famous private school which is pro- 
viding the very best teaching from kin- 
dergarten years up through junior high 
school. 

The growth of Congressional has been 
truly phenomenal. Ten years ago it was 
realized that there existed a particular 
need for a superior school, where the chil- 
dren of many families who are required 
to reside in the Nation’s Capital for a 
short period of time—not only in the 
Government services but also in the Con- 
gress and diplomatic corps—could re- 
ceive specialized training. These boys 
and girls will some day return to the 
most varied types of school systems in 
this country and other parts of the world, 
and it is a vital concern to these families 
that the years spent in Washington shall 
not be a period in which their children’s 
education is neglected. 

The Congressional School was founded 
in an attempt to meet that challenge. 
How well the challenge was met is best 
measured by the response of the public 
who have sent their children year after 
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year in increasing numbers. The tre- 
mendous response necessitated three 
changes of location to larger accommo- 
aations, the building of additional edi- 
fices, and the establishment of a second 
school at Alexandria, Va. The school is 
now located on Fort Myer Hill, in Ar- 
lington, overlooking the Potomac and the 
Capital. 

Another indication of the school’s suc- 
cess is the ease with which the boys and 
girls of families, who have moved away 
have fitted into the educational systems 
available in their new homes. The rep- 
utation of Congressional has been spread 
in this manner over the Nation and it 
has become a routine matter for parents 
who have recently moved to Washington 
from thousands of miles away to call 
at the school to seek enrollment for their 
children because friends had recom- 
mended the school that their children 
had attended while they lived in the 
metropolitan area. 

Every economic group is represented 
and there is absolutely no distinction to 
be fourid between the children of families 
of means and those of modest income. 
These families have one great ideal in 
common—they sought and are obtain- 
ing the very best in education for their 
children. 

The Congressional School is providing 
the basic training in education at a vital 
and important period of a child’s life 
and at a most moderate cost in compari- 
son with other institutions which lack 
the facilities to provide comparable 
services. 

The school faculty represents an out- 
standing group of educators, skilled in 
the profession of teaching and working 
with children of all age groups. The 
grounds and buildings are beautiful and 
equipped with the most modern facilities. 
Best of all, the boys and girls who make 
up the student body are as attractive 
and happy a group as can be found in 
any school in America. They are re- 
ceiving an unusual amoupt of individual 
study and consideration and are being 
taught the great joy of becoming useful 
members of groups of their own age and 
abilities. 

Each child is studied very carefully 
from every standpoint—not only in the 
classrooms but on the many playgrounds 
in an endeavor to correct any existing 
peculiarities or deficiencies—in the hope 
of bringing out hidden talents and de- 
veloping finer and more attractive per- 
sonalities. 

Congressional has a qualified and 
prominent psychologist on its staff who 
devotes the entire day in close coopera- 
tion with respective teachers. 

There is a modern remedial reading 
department which also guarantees that 
every child will receive a good educa- 
tional foundation. This section is made 
up of specialized teachers that assist a 
child in overcoming certain reading and 
speech difficulties. 

A unique feature of the school allows 
every child to be placed in a group which 
will permit him to advance according 
to his own ability to acquire higher 
education. 

The institution maintains a qualified 
and experienced dietitian who plans and 
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selects proper and healthful menus for 
a growing child. 

It also features an outstanding athletic 
program. It is one of the few schools in 
the Nation made up of children below 
junior high school level that has a tackle 
football team and teaches major sports 
both for male and female. The junior 
high school provides for an unusual 
amount of sampling in diversified sub- 
jects. Students enjoy French, music, art, 
glee club, shop, home economics, courtesy 
classes, and a broad athletic program of 
volley ball, football, pe tumbling, 
badminton, basketball, and swimming. 

The Congressional School obviously 
exists because there is a tremendous need 
for a superior school and because private 
initiative has realized that need and is 
supplying the facilities that are wanted 
by parents who are determined that their 
children shall grow and develop in an 
atmosphere which provides for their 
happiness, and for directed understand- 
ing guidance to assure their maximum 
potentialities. 

Malcolm B. Devers is the founder and 
president of the school, and his wife, 
Mrs. Evelyn Devers, is the educational 
director. 


Important Questions of the Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wiconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
I am including as part of my remarks 
a series of questions that appeared in 
a recent issue of the Milwaukee Sentinel: 

QUESTIONS OF THE Day 

Question. Is it true that the United States 
is at war? 

Answer. Yes; the United States is at war, 
fighting for the United Nations in Korea. 

Question. What is the United States? 

Answer. It is hard to say. The United 
States used to be an independent Nation, 
but now it seems to be only a ta a of 
the United Nations. 

Question. What is the United Nations? 

Answer. The United Nations is an expen- 
sive, socialistic, and impracticable scheme of 
world government, 

Question. Expensive? Who pays for it? 

Answer. You do, if you are an 
citizen. 

Question. Well, if Americans pay for the 
United Nations, do not Aniericans run the 
United Nations? 

Answer. No; indeed. The United Nations 
runs the United States. 

Question. Is that not a funny situation— 
that we let somebody else run our affairs 
and we pay the bills? 

Answer. It is very funny. The Socialists 
in Europe and the Communists in Russia 
are laughing their shaggy heads off. 

Question. What is it going to cost us? 

Answer. Who knows? Except that it will 
bankrupt us. 

Question. Well, do we get anything out 
of it? 

Answer. Sure; we get foreign wars to fight 
alone, as in Korea. 

Question. Where is Korea? 

Answer. About 7,000 miles —: on the 
_eoast of Asia. 


Question. Then why are we fighting a fore- 
ign war in Korea? 

Answer. Because the White House, the 
State Department, and the United Nations 
arranged it. 

Question. What does Congress think about 
that? 

Answer. Under the New Deal, Congress has 
no right to think. 

Question. What do free American citizens 
think about it? 

Answer. Under the New Deal, there are no 
free American citizens; this is a Nation of 
taxpayers, nothing else. 

Question. Have these taxpayers anything 
to say about our foreign policies and our 
fighting United Nations wars? 

Answer. Certainly not. Our State De- 
partment takes care of all that; and see what 
it is doing. It has already put us in the 
Korean War, and with the help of the United 
Nations it will never run out of foreign wars 
for us to fight. 

Question. How did the State Department 
get us into war in Korea? 

Answer. Ask Harry Truman and Dean 


Acheson and Owen Lattimore. Why do you 
employ experts unless you want them to 
expert? 


Question. Isn’t it their business to keep us 
out of wars? 

Answer. Ask them. 

Question. What is the war in Korea going 
to cost us, anyway? 

Answer. Ask Truman—or Acheson. Ap- 
parently it is going to cost us our Regular 
Army and Marine Corps. Then in making 
@ new Army we will be in one awful fix. But 
why bother about that? Haven't you got 
Truman and Acheson—and Lattimore? 

Question, Apparently we are in a mess. 

Answer. We are. 

Question. Maybe we should do something 
about the State Department? 

Answer. Should we? What do you sug- 
= And how about the White House, 

00 


The Omnibus Appropriation Bill 
EXTENSION OF OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a timely article by 
the distinguished chairman of the full 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, of Missouri, pub- 
lished in the Tax Review for December 
1950, with an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Star commenting on the article: 
THe ARSENAL AGAINST INFLATION—UsE OF 

CONSOLIDATED APPROPRIATION MEASURE, BEST 

WeEaPpon, Must BE CONTINUED 

The greatest internal threat to our Govern- 
ment and to the mode of life it represents 
has been the absence of effective restraints 
on individual and group pressure for Gov- 
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arene tnatiitttis 1s tase ditund init 
to the danger of invasion from abroad, and 
Congress and the public must marshal forces 
to assure continued use of this most effective 
weapon in the arsenal against it and against 
the accompanying inflation which it fosters. 

This menace to American stability and 
cutighh tine Wien Growler aia 7a par- 


ticularly in the last two decades, as the size 
and scope of Government functions and ac- 
tivities have accelerated. When the Federal 
Government was small and its activities lim- 
ited, the facilities of the Congress to review 
and determine expenditure needs of the Gov- 
ernment on a piecemeal basis were consid- 
ered sufficient. But the continued growth of 
the Government and the expansion of its 
services have been accompanied by (and have 
generated) a tremendous increase in the 
areas of economic pressure. Government in- 
tervention in the economy of individuals and 
groups has multiplied and mushroomed Fed- 
eral subsidies and contributions. Govern- 
ment largess affecting one group has in- 
evitably resulted in clamor by other groups, 
and each class expenditure of Federal funds 
has generated new 

The only constitutional ‘check on these 
importunities for spending is the constitu- 
tional power of the Congress to appropriate 
funds, but the piecemeal appropriation proc- 
ess used by the Congress throughout most of 
its history has too often broken down in 
the face of pyramiding demands. 

The individual appropriation bills were in- 
dividual sticks, easily broken by the concen- 
trated force of minority pressures. But 
gathered together in a eas bundle, as in 
the consolidated appropriation measure, they 
have been able to withstand group raids on 
the Federal Treasury to a greater degree 
than ever before. Demands directed to spe- 
cific chapters can no longer be supported by 
glib statements that they are too small to 
materially affect the total, or by nebulous 
promises that corresponding cuts can be 
made in a later bill. Each nged and demand 
must be weighed in the light of all needs 
and demands, and concessions in one area 
must be matched by simultaneous reductions 
in another if the over-all objective is to be 
achieved. The strength thus gained by con- 
solidation has provided the Congress with 
an opportunity to appropriate adequate 
funds needed for the legitimate purposes of 
government, while resisting ever-growing 
demands for Federal bounty. 

TRIAL RUN SUCCESSFUL 

An increasing appreciation of the problem 
by the House Appropriations Committee early 
this year led to the adoption of the simple 
but effective expedient of consolidating all 
appropriations into a single bill, The “trial 
run” of the omnibus measure during the 
second session of the Eighty-first Congress, 
admittedly an experiment, can be regarded 
as highly successful, although there are per- 
haps defects which continued use of the 
new procedure may be expected to remedy. 

In general, the obvious advantages of the 
new technique are that the Congress and the 
taxpaying public were given a more compre- 
hensive view of the entire budget and of its 
impact on the national economy; that the 
areas of economic pressure were disclosed 
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and attention were divided proportionately. 
Under the new system each member of the 
committee and each. member of the staff 
gives undivided attention to one chapter of 
the bill with the result that the bill is 
studied in greater detail and more thor- 
oughly processed than ever before. 


8. Increases: Consolidation protects the 
bill against amendments, increasing appro- 
priations or adding new appropriations. 
For example, this is the first year the com- 
mittee has been able to fight off amend- 
ments increasing appropriations for civil 
functions, the “pork barrel” section of the 
bill. This year the bill as messaged to the 
Senate carried practically no important in- 
creases except the committee amendments 
for national defense. 

4. Attendance: The consideration of all 
appropriations in one bill tends to keep 
Members on the floor. Under the old sys- 
tem large bills were frequently passed with a 
scant two dozen Members present, and pro- 
ponents of increases in appropriations, by 
timing their attendance, could put through 
amendments which would not have been 
agreed to with more Members present. In 
fact, one of the few objections voiced against 
the omnibus bill is that it irks Members by 
keeping them on the floor. 

5. Retrenchment: The plan unquestion- 
ably retrenches expenditures. The bill as 
it passed the Congress was far below the 
budget estimates and was many millions 
of dollars below what it would have been 
had the departmental appropriations been 
reported in a dozen separate bills. 

As a matter of fact, the over-all economy 
amendment intended to decrease total au- 
thorizations carried by the bill would not 
have been possible except for the omnibus 
plan of consideration. And the vote in favor 
of the amendment would not have been so 
overwhelming had not this plan of operation 
been in use at the time. 


6. Logrolling: It prevents logrolling. We 
had been told this was one of the defects 
of the new plan: that there would be more 
logrolling between interests wishing to trade 
votes in order to add amendments increas- 


ing appropriations. But in the practical op- 
eration of the plan every attempt of special 
interests to increase the bill was defeated, 
and when the last roll call came on reduc- 
ing the amounts uppropriated in the bill, 
the groups which had been unable to secure 
increases which they urged fce themselves 
said in effect, “If we cannot get an increase, 
no one shall have an increase,” and instead 
of logrolling to increase the bill they co- 
operated to reduce the bill. 

7. Responsibility: The one bill visualizes 
at a glance the outline of national income 
and expenditures, and centers the attention 
of the country on the national fiscal pro- 
gram. It was the pitiless limelight of na- 
tional attention concentrated on these final 
votes that offset the pleas and importuni- 
ties of the pressure groups and special in- 
terests. The omnibus appropriation bill has 
made the entire country definitely deficit 
conscious, has contributed greatly to citi- 
zen understanding of the Government's fiscal 
operations, and has increased citizen capacity 
and opportunity to influence the course of 
the national economy. With all appropria- 
tions in one bill, accompanied by the figures 
on Federal income, there is no escape from 
the responsibility for deficit spending. 

One of the great disadvantages of the old 
system, with a dozen or more separate bills, 
was that each subcommittee, working in its 
own ted corner of the budget, was 
spending in the dark. Not until the last bill 
was passed and sent to the President at the 
end of the session, frequently long after the 
expiration of the fiscal year, did anyone have 
any definite idea of how much had been 
appropriated for the year and what the rela- 
tion of the various individual bills was to 
the fiscal program as a whole. 


8. Duplications: The handling of all ap- 
propriations in the omnibus bill provides for 
elimination of conflicts, duplications, and 
overlapping expenditures. The consolida- 
tion in one bill supplies opportunity and 
facilities for identification of all sources of 
funds allocated to individual agencies, some 
of them difficult of ready determination. It 
was sometimes necessary to trace appropria- 
tions through a dozen or more items in a 
number of different bills under the old sys- 
tem. And as a result, inevitably there were 
from time to time provisions for expendi- 
tures which would not have been made had 
the subcommittee in charge of one bill had 
jurisdiction of all the items which appro- 
priated money for the activity. 

9. Riders: It discourages the practice of 
attaching irrelevant riders either in commit- 
tee or by amendment from the floor. Too 
frequently legislation has been tacked on the 
several appropriation bills under the guise 
of limitations or by the admission of germane 
amendments. In the general attention 
focused on the bill all such attempts were 
turned back and the bill was passed singu- 
larly free of these impositions on the budget 
system and covert infringements on the 
jurisdiction of the Congress’ legislative com- 
mittees. 


NO BACKWARD STEP 


As against these advantages, no construc- 
tive criticism has been lodged against the 
adoption or continuation of the omnibus 
appropriation bill procedure. It has vindi- 
cated every promise, justified every expecta- 
tion. And no cogent reason has been ad- 
vanced for a return to the old system. In- 
deed, it is inconceivable that the Congress 
should consider taking a backward step re- 
verting to multiple supply bills. They are 
the quill pen and the three-legged stool in 
an adding-machine age. They are the ox- 
cart and the kyak in a jet-plane era. 

Not one of the general objections men- 
tioned in opposition to the omnibus bill 
presents any substantial reason for return- 
ing to the old practice from which the House 
has been struggling to free itself and the 
country for the past 30 years. The claim 
that the Senate must mark time until the 
bill comes over from the House is unfounded. 
On the contrary, the Senate under the new 
system may begin work on any of the annual 
appropriations within a week or two after 
the session opens and much sooner than 
before. During the recently concluded ses- 
sion, the Senate had practically completed 
hearings on all chapters of the omnibus bill 
by the time the measure had passed the 
House. Under the new procedure, the com- 
mittees of the two Houses are in effect sit- 
ting simultaneously, thereby saving time 
formerly lost in waiting for individual bills. 

It has been contended also that it took 
too long to pass the bill, but the facts do 
not support the charge. Of course, much 
of the delay was avoidable. The bill was 
reported March 21, but could not be called 
up in the House until April 3. This de- 
layed the measure past the Easter holidays 
and it was not sent to the Senate until May 
10. But even with the delays, the total 
number of days, in whole or in part, con- 
sumed by the House in considering the bill 
was 21 days, compared with 37 days in 1938, 
31 days in 1939, and 20 days in 1948. With 
ordinary good management in the subcom- 
mittees, the committee, and the House, the 
omnibus bill can be messaged to the Senate 
each year before Easter, with time to spare, 
and can be passed in the Senate and sent 
to the President in ample time to meet the 
deadline at the end of the fiscal year— 
greatly facilitating early adjournment. 

A further criticism is that there has been 
lack of interest in the bill and that it has 
been difficult to keep a quorum on the floor. 
That is an old complaint. When efforts were 
being made to secure the consent of Speaker 
Joe Cannon to the erection of the first House 
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Office Building, he insisted that once offices 
and committee rooms were provided for 
Members, it would be impossible to keep a 
quorum on the floor. His predictions have 
been frequently vindicated, especially dur- 
ing general debate on the individual appro- 
priation bills when Members burdened with 
committee hearings and departmental work 
have waited for the bells to answer roll cali. 
The adoption of the consolidated bill has 
effected no difference per se in this respect. 

However, under the old system, general 
debate was not confined to the bill before 
the House and Members usually talked on 
subjects foreign to the pending measure. 
And those interested in the appropriations 
had no reason to neglect other business when 
the debate was on other and unrelated mat- 
ters. But under the omnibus bill all debate 
is confined to the bill before the House and 
attendance is correspondingly heavier. For 
every instance cited to indicate a light at- 
tendance on the floor during debate on the 
omnibus bill, more instances can be given 
showing a still lighter attendance during 
consideration of the individual bills under 
the old system. 

But the most untenable of all the objec- 
tions to the omnibus bill is that it is un- 
wieldy. The experience of every major na- 
tion in the world and every State in the 
Union belies such a proposed criticism. Eng- 
land, France, Sweden, and other leading na- 
tions have for centuries considered their 
budgets in one-package bills. Every State 
in the Union submits its annual budget in 
an omnibus bill. The United States is the 
notable exception to the rule. In any na- 
tion or any State the suggestion today that 
it abandon its time-tried method of con- 
sidering its fiscal program in one bill and 
resort to the piecemeal expedient of sepa- 
rate bills would be regarded as absurd. None 
of them find it unwieldy—whatever that 
means. And the House did not find it un- 
wieldy this time. No one finds it unwieldy 
except those who oppose sanity and caution 
in formulating the greatest fiscal program on 
earth. 

SOME IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED 


What, specifically, were the results of the 
use of the omnibus bill procedure in the 
Eighty-first Congress? There were many, but 
three appear to be outstanding: 

1. Legislators aware of the prospect of a 
large annual defilicit ina period of economic’ 
prosperity succeeded in whittling more than 
$2,000,000,000 from budget requests; 

2. The consolidation of all supply bills per- 
mitted the over-all cut of $550,000,000 that 
the Congress felt was required by the fiscal 
situation; and 

3. The fiscal unity achieved by the omnibus 
bill facilitated the transposition from a 
peacetime to a defense economy after the 
start of the Korean incident; instead of hav- 
ing money already appropriated, allocated, 
and spent under individual supply bills, the 
Congress found it possible to readjust the en- 
tire budget to meet the new emergency. 

What improvements can be made in the 
consolidated appropriation method? Cer- 
tainly, continued use of the new technique 
by the Congress will smooth out the grow- 
ing pains and speed the handling of the 
omnibus measure. Members of the House 
and Senate will have every opportunity to 
propose specific suggestions for improved ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness contributing to na- 
tional economy and solvency. 

An additional improvement can be antic- 
ipated as a result of the enactment of the 
Budgeting and Accounting Act of 1950, which 
presages greater clarity and uniformity in 
Government accounting procedures. In the 
report of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee on the 1950 omnibus bill, it was noted 
that the Congress would be able to appro- 
priate more intelligently and provide funds 
more nearly in line with actual requirements 
if it had access to more accurate and under- 
standable accounting data. It is expected 
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that part of the improvement anticipated un- 
der the new statute will relate to accounting 
entering into the appropriation process. 
The consolidated approach has been op- 
posed, not so much because it failed as be- 
cause it was successful. Its success has been 
attested by untenable criticisms on the part 
of the Washington bureaus on which the bill 
economizes and the lobbying interests which 
found it harder to slip through appropria- 
tions they want and more difficult to defeat 
appropriations which they are paid to op- 


pose. 

The future of the consolidated appropria- 
tion method may well lie in the support of an 
informed public opinion, aware that the 
new weapon is essential in the fight against 
inflationary spending. The need is pressing 
under any circumstance, but with the United 
States facing years of heavy spending under 
the stepped-up military preparedness pro- 
gram, the need becomes one of the greatest 
urgency. The added fiscal control resulting 
from consolidation of appropriations can play 
an important part in preserving the strength 
of the Nation and the peace of the world. 


Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
from the Washington Star is an interest- 
ing commentary on the article: 

CurB ON NONESSENTIAL SPENDING 

Chairman Cannon, of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, has made a good de- 
fense of the single-package appropriation bill 
in an article for Tax Review, published by 
the Tax Foundation of New York. No de- 
fense of the plan should be necessary, of 
course, for any appropriating system that 
lops $2,000,000,000 off the Federal budget 
without damaging national security and that 
effects further reductions by nondefense 
agencies in times like these ought to receive 
unanimous acclaim. Yet there has been oc- 
casional sniping at the omnibus plan, de- 
spite its manifest accomplishments. 

Mr. CANNON is right in his belief that much 
of the opposition arises because of the dem- 
onstrated success of one-shot appropria- 
tions. By lumping 11 major departmental 
appropriation bills into one measure, the 
chances for behind-the-scenes logrolling by 
pressure groups in or outside the Govern- 
ment are reduced. These groups generally 
met defeat when they tried to prevent cer- 
tain budget cuts from becoming law. The 
money was saved and the coun‘ry Is the bet- 
ter off administratively and economically by 
reason of the savings. 

The need for a road block on nonessential 
spending is more acute today than it was 
when Congress last year began consideration 
of the budget requests. No method or de- 
vice’ for holding nondefense appropriations 
to a minimum should be overlooked by the 
new Congress. Certainly the omnibus ap- 
propriation bill is a device that has proved 
itself under test and that has earned the 
right to show what it can do in time of 
national emergency. 


General Walker Never Died 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a poem en- 
titled “General Walker Never Died,” 
written by Mr. Charles W. Loveland, of 
Shelby, N. C., and which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Shelby Daily Star, 


This poem pays high tribute to a great 
American who died in the heroic dis- 
charge of his duty. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Generat Watker Never Drev 

They put him on a transport flying eastward 
to the States, 

With military honors due the greatest of 
the greats; 

But strange things sometimes happen shaped 
by mystic hands unknown, 

So it was in mid-Pacific with the distance 
halfway flown. 


In his flag-draped, measured coffin General 
Walton Walker lay, 

Heading for his land of freedom, back to 
home in U. 8. A. 

Like a steady heartbeat pounding was the 
motor’s constant roar 

Bringing back a tested soldier from the bat- 
tlefields of war. 


Then, the engines throbbed more loudly and 
the casket seemed to move 

As the lid, though fastened tightly, parted 

. from its molded groove, 

All the guard, in solemn silence, sat alert at 
death’s command 

And a figure, stanch and somber, rose in 
strong, determined stand. 


Now, they say the general's buried in the 
land he held so dear, 

But the men who flew that run with him 
have feelings quaint and queer; 

One said he dreamed the general rose to 
toss his shroud aside, 

And someone else proclaimed he dreamed the 
general had not died. 


Oh, they didn’t bury Walker as was stated 
in the 


press 

For in bitter cold Korea still he stands in 
battle dress 

And wherever men are dying, comrades see 
him in the fight— 

His spirit couldn’t leave his men upon a 
one-way flight! 

—Charles W. Loveland, 


Getting Fire Losses Under Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


mend it for the valuable information 
which it contains. 
GetTrine Fire Losses Unver CONTROL 
(By Herman Work) 


The far-sighted editor, in the August issue 
the Forest Farmer, called on all his read- 
to stop and take a look in 
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It is no news to Americans that war calls 
for the best we have, and lots of it. It is 
painfully true also that war is by nature 
® most wasteful business. Emergency con- 
di*ions do not encourage careful use of ma- 
terial. Then, too, in war, time is what must 
be saved. Indeed, when priceless men are 
being spent in combat, a new scale of values 
is created for temporary use, a scale in which 
our people have learned to use material 
lavishly to save lives, by gaining victory as 
quickly as possible. The quick victory is 
the economical one, on every count, includ- 
ing the vital one of saving Gur selected men. 

CUTTING TO SAVE AND SAVING TO CUT 

The August editorial stressed the need 
for planning production in the woods, to 
assure future supplies. That, of course, is 
essential. But there is another way we can 
provide for our future. And it is something 
to which almost everyone in the country 
will lend a hand, and gladly, when all under- 
stand the problem. 

It has been said many times that we have 
burned up more timber than we have used, 
in this new land of ours. The era of fires 
has been destructive over many generations, 
because it has cut off untold millions of little 
trees that never had a chance to grow into 
useful sizes. 

Since most of the trees that perished were 
too small for sawlogs, most people took the 
loss lightly. 

There has been a vast change in attitude, 
however, as we have approached the end of 
the virgin stands. This change has come 
slower in the South than elsewhere, partly 
because much of the southern lumber has 
had to seek distant markets and the poorer 
grades could not stand the shipping charges 
over long hauls. Now, new industries in the 
South have created large home markets for 
trees of small size and ordinary quality. 

FIGURES SHOW SOUTH LAGS 

A recent American Forest Products In- 
dustries compilation of official figures shows 
that 569,000,000 acres have been covered by 
some form of organized protection against 
fire. Of the 82,000,000 acres now lacking pro- 
tection, 75,000,000 acres are in the Southern 
States. I<‘ also shows that of the total area 
burned in 1949, 82 percent was on unpro- 
tected land, mostly in the South. Could 
anything be plainer than that? 


COMPLETE COVERAGE AND LOW LOSSES GO HAND 
IN HAND 

The last five States, in the table which 
follows, like most of the others not named, 
have some degree of protection for all their 
forest lands. Where the entire area is under 
guard, the losses on protected land are lower 
than in the States that have been unable 
as yet to provide complete coverage. The 
United States average of 0.46 percent burn 
on 569,000,000 acres can be reduced to 0.12 
percent or 0.14 percent, like Washington and 
Virginia, respectively. 


Newest figures on fire protection in the South 
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OTHER STATES FOR COMPARISON 





West Virginia................- 0 058 
BEIGE. <i. ccccs co ssiscsee-- 0 215 
Tt chiens a: 0 .20 
Washington.............-.--.- 0 -12 
Vin leddissnetedarcumides 0 32 





It should be mentioned here that destruc- 
tive fires have occurred in States that are 
now fully protected. An example is the 
State of Maine, where a dry season brought 
on some fires a few years ago that got com- 
pletely out of control. The recent spring 
season in South Carolina provided another 
example of extensive losses in a fully or- 
ganized State. So we cannot afford any- 
where to sit back and assume that because all 
the area is covered there is no need for con- 
cern. In fact we should not be satisfied 
until uncontrolled woods fires are as rare as 
they are in Europe. Almost all fires spring 
from human action. They are not normal 
and natural. 

In spite of the examples of fires on pro- 
tected areas, it is clear from the tabulation 
that the neglected areas take the big losses, 
both in the unorganized parts and in those 
where protection has been arranged. This 
points to the important fact that the fire 
problem is worse where the people have not 
yet accepted the idea that fires are bad and 
that they can be prevented. 


THOSE WHO UNDERSTAND HAVE A CLEAR DUTY 


The broadest kind of public education is 
needed. A great deal of this work is being 
done in the South today. The unprotected 
area is being reduced, as for instance in 
Georgia and Florida. However, there appears 
to be need for wider participation in the 
educational effort so that everyone will be 
reached, not necessarily by the officials 
charged with the duty, but by anyone who 
realizes the need for improvement and wants 
to serve his country im a way that will have 
far-reaching results. 

Many voluntary organizations are working 
in this field, including Forest Farmers. Does 
it not appear that the time has arrived for 
greater efforts by more people and by more 
organizations, so that the story can be car- 
ried by neighbors, to everyone in the country, 
in the towns, and along the roads? The sim- 
ple story is that wildfires are depriving the 
South of income and materials that it should 
rightfully expect for the future. Now that 
there are large markets for small trees, it 
should not be too hard to show owners, oper- 
ators, business people, and neighbors that 
tangible benefits can come to them every day 
from trees that once had values only for the 
distant future. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE SOUTH 


The South has had two other problems of 
its own, in addition to the earlier lack of 
markets for the lower grades of wood. Per- 
haps the less important factor has been the 
belief that fire makes the grazing better and 
tends to rid the woods of ticks and other 
pests. Another problem stems from the fact, 
well known to the people of the southern 
‘woods, that fire may be a useful as well as a 
destructive agent. 

When fire is rigidly excluded from pine- 
lands in the South there is likely to be an 
invasion by brush and by tree species that 
have generally been less wanted than pine. 
Again, frequent light fires prevent the ac- 
cumulation of litter that would provide fuel 
for fires hot enough to kill many of the larger 
trees as well as the little ones. 

Here a distinction must be made between 
the wildfires, set by anyone on anyone's land, 
and the newer idea of controlled or prescribed 
burning, to give the advantages of fire, with- 
out permitting it to burn the whole country- 
side. People interested in protection have 
bee, understandably cautious about accept- 
ing the beneficial use of fire, because few 
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people as yet know what is needed to keep a 
controlled fire in check, and many have not 
been converted as yet to tHe need for doing 
away with wild fire. 

The war situation should spur all citizens 
to a greater effort to convert everyone to the 
idea that wild fire is really out of place in 
times like these, 


FIRE LAWS O. K.? 


After most of the thoughtful and right- 
thinking people have concluded that fire is 
bad, there will still be a small number who 
for one reason or another will not go along 
with a good cause. Here the law must come 
in. This might be a good time for members 
of the Forest Farmers Association to examine 
the laws in their own States to see if they 
are as good as they should be to meet pres- 
ent conditions. It is not necessary to try 
something new, for among the 48 States 
many kinds of laws have been tested, and 
this experience should be used to the full. 

Owners and operators especially have a 
chance to point out the needs in their own 
localities and to advocate reasonable laws 
to protect the many from the losses that 
have come from thoughtless actions of a 
few. 





Amendment of Railway Labor Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 1, 1950, the House passed S. 3295, 
a bill to amend the Railway Labor 
Act and to authorize agreements for 
union membership and deductions from 
wages of carriers’ employees. This bill 
is substantially the same as H. R. 7789 
in the Eighty-first Congress. 

The legislation has the effect of forcing 
carrier employees to join a union in 
order to work and hold their jobs. It 
also forces them to pay dues to the union 
and directs the carrier employer to de- 
duct the dues from the pay checks of the 
employees. 

I believe in unions for workers and 
laborers and if I were an employee of 
a railroad or other carrier I would want 
to belong to one of the brotherhoods in 
the craft or the class of the work that 
I did. However, I believe in the right 
to belong or not to belong to a union 
or any other organization. I feel that 
membership is something that should 
be left entirely to the choice of the 
worker. This is in keeping with the gen- 
eral democratic rights of American 
people and the freedoms which belong 
to them. Therefore, I did not support 
S. 3295 which has the effect of forcing 
workers to join a union and forcing them 
to pay dues where the shop in which 
they work is unionized. That choice 
should be left to each individual worker. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks a letter 
which was received by our State dele- 
gation from a man who is a member of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, and 
whose sentiment is in keeping with that 
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I have expressed above. The letter 
follows: 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 27, 1950. 
Hon. JoHN E. RANKIN. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON. 
Hon. THoMas G. ABERNETHY. 
Hon. ARTHUR WINSTEAD. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. COLMER. 
Hon. JOHN BELL WILLIAMs. 

HoNoRABLE Sirs: As a district chairman of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks repre- 
senting 257 members transferred here from 
the States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Lou. 
isiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee, and above 
all a southerner, I am appealing to you gen- 
tlemen to vote and exert your influence 
against H. R. 7789, which would amend the 
Railway Labor Act to permit negotiations for 
a union shop on the railroads. While I and 
my coworkers here on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad believe in the necessity for 
unions, as our voluntary membership proves, 
we do not believe in forced membership in 
either a union, club, lodge, church, or any- 
thing else, feeling that such in any form is 
un-American and should be left to Russia. 

This legislation is being sought by the 
national leaders and the opinion of the people 
has not been asked for nor considered. They 
seek such power to further their political 
ideas which for the greater part are of the 
FEPC and civil-rights variety, as is evidenced 
by the propaganda for such in labor papers. 

Food for thought is that there are over 
300,000 new members of the railway clerks 
alone and with the passage of this bill would 
be added some 60,000 forced members. Assess 
each of these members even the small sum 
of $5 each, which the law as written provides 
can be done, and it is easy to see what a 
power would be unleashed in support of the 
above political ideas. This alone should warn 
any southerner against such. 

We as railroad employees have made great 
progress by the expression of the freedom 
of choice and the Railway Labor Act. Keep 
this act intact and let us continue to do so, 
but, either progress or failure, let us be as 
freemen and not by orders under force from 
afew. Help us preserve this freedom. 

Yours very truly, 
W. T. Harrison. 





Impossible for United States To Do Busi- 
ness With Russia on Any Normal Plane 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Brooklyn Eagle of December 26, 
1950: 


IMPOSSIBLE ror UNITED States To Do BusINess 
Wir Russia oN ANY NorMAL PLANE 


When the holiday season is over we can 
expect the new defense programs to get roll- 
ing in earnest. It has been said that the 
public generally is more wiili accept 
the expected restrictions than Washington 
is to invoke them. That may be true in 
some instances, but we are a bit inclined to 
believe that both Congress and the Presi- 
dent are much more aware of the situation 
than they have been given credit for. 

Our information is that the long-run and 
over-all controls are so tough that the men 
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in Washington feel the people have to be 
conditioned first for their acceptance. 

A confirmation of this attitude rests on 
the strong speech Governor Dewey made the 
night before President Truman addressed 
the Nation on the need of declaring a state 
of emergency. 

The first reactions to the Dewey speech 
was that the New York Governor was beat- 
ing Truman to the punch and bolstering 
Republican political policy. It has come 
out since from a reliable source that Mr. 
Dewey cleared his talk with the White House 
before he delivered it and that the Presi- 
dent was pleased to have the Governor break 
the ice with a plea for the most stringent 
kind of a program. 

While the general feeling among the pub- 
lic seems to be one of willing anticipation 
of a hard schedule, the fact remains that 
we have traditionally been slow to resign 
ourselves to any kind of Government control 
except. in time of actual warfare. 

When or if war is to come, no one at the 
present time can accurately foretell. We 
have been pushed into such a position, how- 
ever, that we must be fully and uncondi- 
tionally prepared to meet any contingency. 

We can be sure of some very definite facts. 
The dangers and threats which are being 
thrust upon the free nations come not from 
the local places where hostilities have erupt- 
ed. The core and center of the evil is in 
Soviet Russia. Secondly, the Kremlin will 
not tip its hand to us %s to its future moves. 
It will strike when and where it believes we 
are least prepared to offset the onslaught. 

FPinally—and this is a. truth that even 
some seemingly intelligent leaders have not 
yet learned—there is not the slightest pos- 
sibility of doing business with the Soviet 
on any normal plane. The nature of com- 
munism gives indisputable proof of that 
assertion. We might as well make up our 
minds that dealing with the Reds as we 
would other normal persons is a delusion. 

We must break relations with the Soviet 
regardless of the consequences. To be a 
bit more accurate, we should say Russia has 
long ago broken with the rest of the world 
and we must acknowledge the facts in the 
case. It means the Nation must go on a 
wartime program, not knowing when, where, 
or if the clash of arms on a global scale will 
occur. Nor has anyone the least idea how 
long the crisis will last. It may be a few 
years, 5, 10, 20. The only thing that can 
change the picture is a complete and about- 
face change in communism. We see no hope 
of that for a long time. 

We, as a nation, are to be tested in the 
years ahead as we have never been tried be- 
fore. It will take all that we have, every 
resource we possess—politically, socially, in- 
dustrially, spiritually—to survive the trial. 
Individually we can sum up our role in one 
word—sacrifice. Our heritage of the past 
and the promises of the future depend on 
how well we measure up to that word. 


Defense Should Begin at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WINT SMITH 
, OF KANSAS 
IN THE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to commend two letters 
Members of this body for reading. 
in the center of these United States 
people are deeply concerned over 
present foreign situation. One does n 
have to read the metropolitan press 


our largest cities in order to find con- 
structive thinking. 

These two letters emphasize most 
strongly the feeling among the people— 
that defense like charity should begin 
at home: 


[From the Concordia (Kans.) Blade-Empire 
of December 21, 1950] 
In THE Mat Bac 
To the Bape: 

That America stands at the threshold of 
grave and momentous times every sane man 
and woman must admit. 

Ancient history tells us of Emperor Nero 
who fiddled while Rome burned. If Nero 
were alive today his fiddling wouldn't hold 
a candle to the fiddling that is going on in 
Washington, D. C. The Pentagon fiddies 
while the whole world burns. 


wanton luxury and extravagance. - 
tions fondly imagined their wealth and 
power would last forever but history has 
proven their error. They realized this only 
after it was too late. And history has a 
habit of repeating itself. 

Let’s pull our boys out of Korea. Let’s 
bring them home to protect our own shores. 
We can’t play Santa Claus to the whole world. 
Let's keep our main Pacific bases and build 
en impregnable defense around America 
proper. We've spent so many billions on 
both Western Europe and Eastern Asia it 
makes us dizzy even to contemplate. And 
what do we get out of it? A kick tn the 
pants, mostly. We get nations, countries, and 
peoples who are ready to bite the hand that 
feeds them. Look what America has done for 
China the past 100 years. Look what China 
is now doing for us. 


ei 


to help them. In spite of all we have 
for these countries, no people are hated 
them more than Americans. 

There is another story of an ancien 
losopher who out of the kindness 
heart, picked up a nearly frozen vi 
placed it in his bosom. He warmed 
to life and the viper promptly stung 


g 
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ner. At that time I was a GI, a member 

that vast military organization recruited 

stamp tyranny and oppression from 
downtrodden 


BSE 
Feiss 


ef 


be the yoke of the coming generations. 

I ask you, dear reader, how /’o you like the 
outlook for your children? Washington ut- 
tered words of prophecy when he said: 

“We must, as a Nation, steer clear of for- 
eign entanglements and alliances, or as a free 
Nation we will cease to exist.” We, as a Na- 
tion in the 33 years, have ceased to re- 
gard this , and I believe most of our 
present-day troubles can be placed on 
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life? The history of Europe has always been 
one of wars waged by one country or group 
of countries upon the other. Their jeal- 
ousies are paramount. In our effort to aid 
each one of them our efforts have, to a large 
part, been penalized because all of them were 
afraid they would not get a lion’s share of 
the feast. They sit like vultures waiting to 
pounce upon any scrap we might throw them. 
Our foreign policy, as I see it, since the early 
forties was but one giant jackpot give-away 
program. Soon our resources and national 
wealth will be stripped away from us. Where 
will we turn and what nation will come to 
our rescue? I prophesy our plenty-loving 
friends across the seas will desert us like rats 
from a sinking ship. 

Friendship, among nations as among indi- 
viduals, cannot be bought by money or gifts 
of any kind. Friendship is given, not bought. 
If friendship is not to be given voluntarily, 
all the financial bribery in the world will not 
make one iota of difference. When the chips 
are down the fair-weather friends will fade 
away. 

I fear that in case of a Russian war and 
things were to start looking bad for us Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and all those others 
would desert us like rats from a sinking 
ship. The Korean deal should be a good 
example of that. Whose armies have been 
doing the lion’s share of the fighting and 
dying in that trap? Another of the examples 
of how much a far cry our diplomats are 
from the hard-headed horse-trading Yankee 
statesmen of our past glorious history. 
When those admirable individuals made a 
deal they got their money’s worth. In spite 
of our Marshall plan aid on all the other 
prodigious amounts of philanthrophy be- 
stowed upon our allies it would seem there 
were no binding clauses which required their 
unlimited cooperation when we ourselves 
are in a jam. 

Perhaps, we would not be in that jam if 
the original plans of our fathers still existed. 
Their idea for government consisted of the 
Constitution, to be carried out by three 
branches of government, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. According to that this 
war would not be declared or peace made 
without express act of Congress. I have yet 
to find anywhere any proof where the present 
debacle has been the result of being a war 
declared by Congress. Perhaps that ancient 
body has been replaced by the President, 
United Nations, and MacArthur. 

It seems strange that our executive 
branch should be manned by the type of 
individual who would seem to become much 
more enraged by a slighting remark made by 
a critic concerning the quality of his daugh- 
ter’s singing, than he does about the facts 
of the barbarous butchery and torture of our 
American troops in a foreign theater, by the 
Chinese Reds. Am I right? 

Perhaps many of the troubles of our times 
are a direct result of our (the United States 
public) tending to be lax in supervising the 
activities of our lawmakers and executives. 
If we, each and everyone of us, would trouble 
ourselves to find how our public servants 
served us in Washington and took them to 
task by letter or telegram whenever we 
doubted their decisions they might be slower 
to be careless with their public trust. 

If we as a Nation pass out of existence it 
will be, in my estimation due largely to three 
causes: first the involvement by the United 
States in foreign alliances and the subse- 
quen: wasting away of our economy in all 
the give-away foreign relief it entailed; 
second, the refusal of the people of the 
United States to hold their own executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches of Govern- 
ment under constant accountability for their 
actions piv. the fact that we as a Nation 
fail to concern themselves in the problems 
confronting their Congressmen; third, the 
tending of our Government to lean toward 
and favor socialism or at best a “pink capital- 
ism” if one wishes to be kind. Wake up 
America. “It’s later than you think.” 


Almost as an afterthought let me say that 
the two most dangerous aspects in our futile 
foreign-aid programs are: 1. That perhaps a 
lot of the aid has gone into the hands and 
pockets of unscrupulous politicians and or- 
ganizations in those countries instead of the 
common people who needed the help and for 
whom the aid was really intended. 2. The 
fact that we are building up those areas and 
that Russia is only waiting for us to fatten 
up said countries, then come in and take 
them over to be used in a war against us. 
With the international situation in those 
countries as they are, I wonder if that is an 
impossibility? 

I wonder sometimes if it would not have 
been far better to have cut ourselves off from 
those decadent countries and made a new 
world for ourselves here at home. If we had 
taken a fraction of that money and spent it 
on our next-door neighbors in Canada and 
our South American neighbors on the south, 
they might be forever our friends. At the 
present rate we will soon be a manufactur- 
ing, raw-material-importing Nation. We 
could manufacture, and they could furnish 
us raw materials. They would buy our 
automobiles, refrigerators, tractors, and such 
like mad. What better set-up could a na- 
tion want? It seems odd that we should 
support those European nations that are in 
direct competition to us. I maintain that 
those countries that today depend upon us 
for charity are for the most part waiting on 
the day when we can no longer be the No. 1 
nation of them all, and they themselves can 
assume that status. Woe be tousthen. We 
would be shocked at the provisions thrust 
upon us then. 

O. K. United States of America, where 
do we go from here? Remember, wherever 
we go from here that the blame or glory, 
whichever it may be, will rest upon your 
shoulders. Politicians, diplomats, and agen- 
cies of one kind or another are calling the 
shots and standing in the limelight, but re- 
member you, John Q. Citizen, are the guy 
who pays and pays and pays. 

We have had the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal—are we ever going to get the Square 
Deal? Our only chance of survival is for 
our citizens to plant their feet in United 
States soil and refuse to budge or be bullied 
into making any more folish foreign com- 
mitments. 

We are being stripped of our wealth and 
material as the sharper at the fair strips the 
simple country boy. 

Sincerely, 
Puiip J. Dore. 





Lost Horizons—From Gettysburg to Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. E. 
Wyatt Payne of Huntington, W. Va., has 
for years taken a lively interest in many 
important public questions. Recently 
she wrote an article on the subject of 
Lost Horizons—From Gettysburg to 
Korea. 

I am asking the privilege of having 
this article printed in the Recorp. 

The article is as follows: 

Lost Horizons From GeTryssurG TO Korea 

Less than one score years ago Franklin 
Roosevelt brought forth on this continent a 
false concept of liberty, borrowed from Karl 
Marx, and dedicated to the proposition that 
by violating every American principle and 
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tradition—at home and abroad—we could 
prove that all men are created equal and 
destined to live in leisure in a welfare world. 
Those experiments, continued by Mr. Tru- 
man, have wrecked our security, economy, 
and peace at home and our friendships 
abroad; because of them we engage in many 
wars proving that this Nation, or any other 
nation so dedicated, cannot long endure. 
Because we forgot “The rock from whence we 
are hewn” we are met on battlefields all over 
the earth to dedicate them to our sons who 
fought so valiantly and hopelessly in ideal- 
istic wars they could not win; it is not al- 
together fitting nor proper that they should 
have done this. 

In a realistic sense we cannot condone the 
maladministration and misguided idealists 
who allowed these planned attacks on our 
free institutions to warp, change and un- 
dermine the very foundations of this Re- 
public and remake it in their own image. 
The little men, both living and dead, who 
through gullibility or design, executed this 
advance into utopia have wrecked the ship 
of state far beyond our poor powers to add 
or detract as long as they are in office. 

The world now little notes the miracle of 
freedom our forefathers wrought here, but it 
will long remember, because of needless blood, 
sweat, and tears, what the combined forces of 
evil under false leadership, did here. The 
prophets of doom who now predict we must 
live always in war and confusion belie the 
premise of repentance for wrong-doing and 
are only trying desperately to cover up their 
sins against this Nation. 

We can stop the desecration of the faith 
of our fathers and survive. Therefore, it is 
for the living, rather to be dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us to reinstate 
the fundamental American principles which 
brought the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and that from this terrible debacle 
in Korea we take increased devotion to those 
Christian precepts and concepts which made 
and kept us a Nation. Wherever we are in- 
volved and whatever the sacrifice, it will be 
in vain unless we reach these objectives, as 
we strive once again to rebuild a strong de- 
fense for one God, one flag, and one country, 
lest this Nation, as the symbol and demon- 
stration of liberty for people everywhere, 
perish from the earth. 

Let us resolve now to be practical 
Christians and make our calling and election 
sure. Let us resolve to work, pray, and vote 
for men and women who still believe that 
the Bible, the Constitution, Ray’s arithmetic, 
and the McGuffey readers made a great and 
good country, whose people were God-fearing, 
independent, free-enterprising Americans. 

Old fashioned? Yes. So are the Ten 
Commandments. 





Fish Values 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bers of the Public Lands Committee are 
interested in the preservation and prop- 
agation of fish and wildlife and every 
wise move to bring about that conserva- 
tion. It has been called to my attention 
that the National Park Service has re- 
cently taken steps to control fishing in 
the Everglades National Park in the State 
of Florida. An editorial in the Miami 
Herald for Thursday, November 16 last, 
rather fully explains this conservatiun 
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effort and why it was necessary. Under 
leave to print, I extend herewith the 
editorial as follows: 

HEaRING CALLED To CONSERVE FisH VALUES 

It is commonly known among sports fish- 
ermen, commercial fishermen, and resort op- 
erators along the Florida Keys and nearby 
areas that the use of heavy drag seines has 
reduced the fish population of fertile Florida 
Bay in Monroe County. 

A loophole in the State law which defines 
legal nets and seines permits any size to be 
used in the taking of mullet. 

State conservation officers who have ap- 
prehended fishermen with huge nets have, 
time after time, failed to make a case be- 
cause the fishermen claimed that they were 
taking mullet. Large, small—mesh nets 
collect any fish that happens to be in the 
area—big, little sports fish, commercial fish, 
and everything else. This has resulted in 
@ waste of fish—a waste that all who know 
the waters freely admit has been a destroy- 
ing effect. 

Long before Everglades National Park was 
created, the National Park Service in con- 


big nets and reducing the available take for 
the others. 

“We'll quit if everybody else does,” they 
said. Nobody could give them assurance 


with law enforcement and 
and discussed the merits of outlawing the 


drag seines. a 

They were met with an eagerness they had 
not expected to find. The proposed regula- 
tions were drawn up and many of the “bugs” 
were worked out. 


One of the State’s foremost economic re- 


recreation attraction, is at stake. The impor- 
tance of the hearing merits the attendance 
of all who are interested. 


Bitter Results of Recent United States 
Decisions Must Be Faced Without Fear 
or Retreat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Robert M. Grannis in the Brooklyn 
Eagle of December 3, 1950: 

One Man Says 
(By Robert M. Grannis) 
BITTER RESULTS OF RECENT UNITED STATES 


Decent people have a habit of making pre- 
cipitate decisions based on anger of the mo- 
ment and then, after thoughtful considera- 
tion, they water them down to eliminate any 
suggestion of ruthlessness—not to mention a 
will to preserve the status quo in their daily 
lives. The spirit of decent compromise is 
deep in our natures. 

We are decent people, no matter what the 
Maliks, the Vishinskys, the General Wus, or 
the Daily Workers may say about us. We 
don’t like to see people killed needlessly, 
whether it is a Long Island railroad wreck 
or a war. We believe that the individual is 

and that the state is subject to 
the will of the people. 

We believe that we possess most of the 
ingredients for an orderly world and ac- 

that there are certain imperfec- 
tions in the American system that must be 
worked out through the years by trial and 
error 


Our job ts far from finished 
Our spiritual conscience is strong and is 
a safe barometer to remind us that the job 
we started more than 170 years ago is far 
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Malik’s views are those of a savage 


Buried deep in the text of a UN address 
by Jacob Malik, the Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister, there is a quote that probably 
escaped the attention of millions. I repeat 
it here as the words of a savage to whom all 
religion 


as 
is repugnant. 

“We all know,” said Malik, “that mission- 
aries have always been a weapon of 
sion and that they have served to promote 
the conquests of the ruling circles and to 
enslave peoples who were a source of income. 
Missionaries have always been followed by 
traders and soldiers.” 

When the word of God is ruled out of our 
lives it is no , 

an al 

fear death or it the strong 
must seek the cure or face death slowly with 
frightened faces. 

Beaming our prayers to Moscow is not the 
answer. We must let them see the strength 
of our cold steel and understand that decent 
people are as resolute as the savage fabrica- 
tors of a gangster plot against all humanity. 


it 
tar 
of 


Air and Sea Power Our Hope in World 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, at vari- 
ous times, since the start of hostilities in 
Korea, I have presented some of my own 


Republic. 

All of us have come to realize, I think, 
even as Lenin and Stalin earlier realized, 
that in no real sense are we living in one 
world, as the internationalists would 
have it. 

We know that we are living on a globe 
that is divided into two worlds. One is 
the free world of democratic republican- 
ism; the other, the slave world of social- 
istic communism. 

We understand now, that they cannot 
long continue to exist, side by side. 























Never did we seek to have it this way. 
We fought and won the First World War, 
as we thought, to make the world safe for 
democracy. But after it was over, we 
found that the Allied victory meant only 
a change in the European balance of 


wer. 

Powe fought the Second World War and 
won it, as we thought, to end all wars. 
But since that time, we have found that 
even as World War I gave rise to World 
War II, the Second World War only 
spawned a lot of little wars, in a world 
divided beyond any peaceful adjustment 
of its conflicting ideologies. 

Compromise no longer is possible. 

That all of these little wars, and world 
war III, of which they are merely the 
opening skirmishes, could have been 
avoided is undeniable. 

The peace after World War I was lost 
by international politicians, masquerad- 
ing as statesmen, in a metaphorically 
smoke-filled room at the Palace of Ver- 
sailles. 

The peace after World War II was 
lost in the political horse-trading atmos- 
phere of similar rooms at Tehran, Cairo, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. Lost, it should be 
noted, even before the war had ended. 

Now, through the partisan-political- 
minded opportunism, the crass blunders 
and weaknesses of little men in offices 
of great power both in our own admin- 
istrations over the past 17 years, and in 
the chancelries of Europe, the Russian 
imperialists rule nearly half the land 
mass of the world and more than a third 
of the human race. 

The Red gangsters of the Kremlin call 
the tune for a lot of little wars, while 
the piper is paid in the wealth and blood 
of America and of the slave satellites 
of Russia. 

With his own forces unimpaired, the 
bloody handed tyrant of communism sits 
in the Kremlin planning the Armaged- 
don so soon to come. 

The situation now is such that Soviet 
Russia holds the initiative. Occupying 
most of Asia and half of Europe, with 
12,000,000 men under arms and with tre- 
mendous supplies of slave-manufactured 
weapons and war equipment, the Krem- 
lin still has an effective manpower re- 
serve of nearly 75,000,000 men. 

American troops, without the initia- 
tive and with the half-hearted sup- 
port of allies who seem to have lost the 
will to fight, engage the enemy wher- 
ever and whenever the Kremlin wills. 

Such well-trained troops as we have 
are scattered about the world, garrison- 
ing nations which show little desire to 
defend themselves. At the present mo- 
ment virtually all of our striking power 
is tied down in Korea. There the very 
men who should be training our new 
armies are fighting and dying in a little 
war that already is lost. 

In 5 years the Congress has appropri- 
ated $50,000,000,000 for the armed serv- 
ices, to say nothing of nearly as much 
for our bread-and-butter allies. Yet we 
lack the military power, it seems, to win 


anywhere in the world. Our allies are 


in worse case. 

But in spite of this position, so close 
to ultimate disaster, the Congress is 
told—the. American people are told— 


that we must not reexamine the foreign 
policies which brought it about. 

We are urged to rally behind the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State. We are 
told to forget the weaknesses and blun- 
ders of the past, if they were nothing 
worse, so that we may blind ourselves to 
those the future may bring—all in the 
name of unity. 

And what, may I ask, would that kind 
of unity be? Unity without leadership; 
a nation united in futility and defeat. 

The voices calling for this kind of 
unity are the voices of a folly so vast as 
to exceed the bounds of sane thinking. 
The unity we need now is a unity in 
bringing those who profess to lead us, 
and who ask us to follow them blindly, 
back once more to their senses. 

Either that, or unity in creating new 
leaders, who are not given to vacillation 
because of petty political considera- 
tions; leaders who have a program, born 
of the wisdom and strength of the Amer- 
ican people, and not of their weaknesses. 

I refer to the perversion of the admin- 
istration’s socialistic ideal, whereby 
Americans have been advised, not to 
share with each other, but each in every 
instance, to get his own share; and a bit 
more, if he votes aright. 

As a long-time member of the House 
Armed Servicés Committee, I have en- 
joyed the opportunity such membership 
provides for studying in detail the vari- 
ous factors of national defense. 

It was on the basis of this hard-won 
knowledge that nearly 6 months ago I 
voiced the conclusion that the United 
States cannot hope to win a land war 
against the hordes of foot soldiers the 
Red colossus ultimately can muster in 
Europe and Asia. 

Our hope of victory, as I said then, and 
believe now, lies in domination of the 
sea and air. 

I continued to believe this, even when 
American troops stood at the Manchurian 
border. I did so because it seemed to 
me that Russia’s necessity of keeping 
face in Asia would send the Chinese 
Communists into Korea. Obviously we 
lacked the military manpower to stay 
permanently in Korea. 

For this reason, and for others con- 
nected with the imminent invasion of 
Yugoslavia by Bulgarian and Rumanian 
satellite troops, in a radio broadcast sev- 
eral weeks ago I offered some further 
conclusions. 

It seemed to me imperative that we 
should withdraw all of our troops from 
the Asiatic mainland; that we should 
proceed as quickly as possible to arm 
Japan and the Philippines; that we 
should redouble the blockade before For- 
mosa, and extend it to cover the entire 
Chinese coast; that we should give addi- 
tional arms and economic aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek and his Nationalist Army; and 
that so far as possible, we should sup- 
port with arms and money the nearly 
2,000,000 Nationalist guerrillas on the 
Chinese mainland. 

It seemed to me imperative, too, that 
we must reach a realistic understanding 
with our Western European allies; that 
we should make it clear to them that we 
will not single-handedly defend their 
territory, but that we will help them 
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defend themselves. They have the man- 
power, and lack only the arms. 

I pointed out by implication that under 
present circumstances, should Soviet 
Russia move into Western Europe, even 
England would become quite untenable 
as a base for American operations. I 
pointed out further, that in such event, 
Spain alone would be available to us. 

I did not urge that we desert our West- 
ern European allies. I did urge that 
we force them to realize and act upon 
the situation as it really exists. 

Still further, it seemed imperative to 
me that we should permit nothing to de- 
lay the most complete preparations for 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere; 
that we make of the Americas, as Her- 
bert Hoover said later, a veritable Gibral- 
tar of military power. 

And again it seemed to me that we 
must find some effective means of rap- 
prochement with the Latin American 
Republics; that we must find some way 
of ending the present rude treatment ac- 
corded them by our State Department 
and by our delegates in the United Na- 
tions. 

Most of us have heard of the fact that 
United States delegates declined an in- 
vitation to a cocktail party given by the 
delegates of a powerful South American 
country, on the score.that they were too 
busy with the Korean situation. We have 
heard, too, that Vishinsky attended, and 
made friends by saying he never was too 
busy to fraternize with important people 
from South America. 

It should be noted here, too, that some 
of the better informed commentators are 
saying that another even more power- 
ful Latin American Republic is ready to 
ally itself with the Russians, in the event 
of a new world war. 

Just before the Christmas holidays, I 
was gratified to hear former President 
Herbert Hoover, on a Nation-wide hook- 
up, express ideas closely resembling my 
own. 

In his position of eminence, as the 
greatest living American, it followed nat- 
urally that he should be attacked by the 
apologists for the Truman-Acheson for- 
eign policy. They smeared him as an 
isolationist. 

Parenthetically, I might ask: If Her- 
bert Hoover is an isolationist, then what 
is wrong with isolationism? 

The apologists, and particularly the 
former Republican, John Foster Dulles, 
in a radio speech said that we must con- 
tinue to bear the burden for our Western 
European allies at any cost, because we 
must have bases in Europe, in order to 
retain domination of the sea and air. 
For the same reason, he advocated fight- 
ing on to the last man in Korea. 

Dulles said we must be in a position 
to counterattack anywhere in the world, 
and thus keep the Russians off balance, 
running from point to point on the Soviet 
defense perimeter. 

Now just what does Mr. Dulles think 
we did in Korea? And does he overlook 
the fact that our counterattack in Korea 
has proved the contention that we can- 
not hope to win land wars against the 
hordes of Asia, either in the Far East or 
in Western Europe? The latter, of 
course, unless and until the Western 
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European countries take steps to utilize 
their vast military manpower. 

We can help them to arm, but we can- 
not do all of their fighting for them. 
We are 7 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation, and we lack the manpower to 
fight everywhere. 

Dulles, and others like him, seem to 
forget that our counterattack by land 
has left Korea a peninsula of scorched 
earth, where millions will starve. They 
forget that Russia now is in a position 
to take all of Western Europe within a 
few weeks’ time. 

From the battle front the American 
people are fed with optimistic commu- 
niqués, telling of the orderly withdraw- 
als, the success of the amphibious oper- 
ation at Inchon, and the possibilities of 
holding on in Korea indefinitely. 

Yet the newspapers and the air net- 
works are filled with letters and state- 
ments by returned soldiers describing 
Inchon as another Dunkerque, and tell- 
ing the full horror of the so-called or- 


derly withdrawals. It is my conviction _ 


that the American people realize the 
essential untruth and insincerity of 
those communiqués. 

They sound too much like something 
dreamed up by the State Department. 
They sound too much like those commu- 
niqués from Berlin when Germany was 
losing in World War IIl—communiqués 
which said that German troops, as a 
matter of strategy, were advancing to 
the rear. 

Nevertheless, Dulles and the other ad- 
ministration apologists, go on saying 
that we must have continental Euro- 
pean and Asian bases, in order to retain 
control of the sea and air. Why is that 
80? 

We already control the sea and air. 
We shall retain this control, unless we 
dissipate our wealth, and sacrifice the 
lives of millions of the flower of Ameri- 
can youth—sacrifice our wealth and our 
youth in land wars initiated by the 
Kremlin and fought against overwhelm- 
ing odds on the Kremlin's cwn terms. 

To make such a sacrifice would be to 
court national degeneration and ulti- 
mate destruction of the last bastion of 
freedom on earth. And this sacrifice is 
unnecessary. 

We have adequate bases for sea and 
air power in Japan, the Philippines, For- 
mosa, and the isles of the western Pacific. 
Spain can be made available to us. 

France and England show signs of un- 
derstanding what they must do. And 
without any doubt Herbert Hoover’s ra- 
dio address, more than anything else, 
brought the understanding home to 
them. There is just a chance they may 
be able to act in time. 

We cannot and must not—we have no 
need—to sacrifice millions of our ablest 
and best. Above all, Russian imperial- 
istic communism must be contained by 
sea and air. It must be kept from our 
shores, until it falls of its own rottenness, 
as all dictatorships eventually fall. 

And when all is said and done, the fact 
remains that this third world war, which 
is so close upon us, cannot be from our 
viewpoint a war for the survival of any 
particular nation, other than our own. 
It will be a battle for the entire world, 
and the chips of national destruction 
must fall where they may. 


TVA’s 17 Years of Progress Is Inspiring 
Story of Progress Toward National Se- 
curity and General Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my privilege in the past e1ideavor to keep 
this body abreast of the vast progress 
which annually is recorded in the yearly 
report of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. Today I wish to comment once more 
upon the growth of the TVA as demon- 
strated in its seventeenth annual report. 
In reviewing the latest account of TVA 
activities it is more than ever apparent 
to me that the statesmen of other years 
whose vision made possible the build- 
ing of this great public project were 
gifted with prophetic foresight. It is 
almost as though these men were able to 
see into the future and the tremendous 
war needs which only such a develop- 
ment as the TVA could meet—needs 
stemming from mobilization and the 
building of a vast and powerful military 
machine. TVA'’s contribution tc our war 
needs in World War II is an inspiring 
story in our history. Today, when TVA 
is stronger than ever—stronger, even, 
than in World War Il—we may gain 
added security in the knowledge that its 
contributions to our national defense 
will be great and essential in our present 
hour of national crisis. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to have included with my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Nashville Tennessean of 
January 1, 1950, entitled “Seventeen 
Years of Progress.” . 

The editorial is as follows: 

SEVENTEEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 

Like a favorite book that retains its orig- 
inal appeal no matter how many times it 
is read, the Tennessee Valley Authority's an- 
nual reports never fail to reward us with a 
feeling of satisfaction. The seventeenth 
such review, made public yesterday, is no ex- 
ception. 

As always the report is a story of progress— 
past, present, and future. It is an account 
of the amazing transformation that has been, 
is being and will be wrought in this great 


trification of 82 percent of ali the farms in 
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the valley has been accomplished, compared 
with only 3 percent in 1933. Fertilizer pro- 
auction research has revolutionized Amer- 
ica’s fertilizer industry. A long-term trend 
of erosion and soil depletion has been re- 
versed. A great reforestation and timber 
management program has been inaugurated. 
And recreational resources have been de- 
veloped into one of the Nation's greatest play- 
grounds. 

The value of these gains is inestimable; the 
cost has been low. They have not been 
bought, as so many charge, with socialism, 
inefficiency, and ill-considered spending. 

“Contrary to the widely disseminated no- 
tion that efficient management in the elec- 
tric business is the exclusive attribute of 
private ownership, the publicly owned and 
locally managed distribution systems in the 
valley show cost of service averaging some- 
what lower than those of the entire elec- 
tric-utility industry, whether or not the cost 
of wholesale power is included,” the 
says. And it adds financial statistics which 
show an average 4-percent annual return 
on power investment for the 17 years of TVA 
operation. 

Despite the progress already made, the re- 
port notes that the region is still far from 
attaining maximum development of its many 
resources, 


“The broad programs launched 17 years 
ago need to be continued. But today the 
State and local agencies, supported by an 
improved economic base are better able to 
carry them on. They can carry on with less 
assistance from TVA, either material or tech- 
ey and advisory, than they have in the 
past.” 

There is only one dark spot in the whole 
picture. Although the Authority's power 
system capacity has been multiplied nearly 
four times since 1940, the region is still far 
short of the power needed to meet expand- 

demands. 


ing national defense 

“Purther is underway on a 
fast schedule to keep abreast of the demand 
for power,” says the report. It em) 
the urgency of this construction by cor- 
rectly pointing out that electric energy is 
the heart of the defense effort, without 
which the need for airplanes, guns, muni- 
tions, clothing, chemicals, and atomic weap- 
ons cannot be met. 

In addition to expanding its own facili- 
ties, the TVA has urged development of the 
vast resources of the Cumberland River to 
help provide the vital power this Nation 
needs for its defense. 

This power shortage is a challenge. Chal- 
lenges, however, are new to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Looking back 
on its nearly two decades of magnificent 


will serve the Nation as well in this crisis 
as it has in times past. 


Truman Drives United States to 
Isolationism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been obvious to the most 
casual observer that the Roosevelt-Tru- 


rence has clearly expressed the views of 
many who believe that our present for- 
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eign policies are leading to a national 
disaster. Mr. Lawrence’s article appeared 
in the Washington Star, January 2, 1951, 
and I am including this article as part of 
my remarks: 
ISOLATIONISM LIKE AN EPIDEMIC 
(By David Lawrence) 


Isolationism is a very troublesome word 
in American politics and the sentiment 
whic’ it represents is never overcome merely 
by denouncing its exponents. Nor is isola- 
tionism confined only to Republicans. 

The late Franklin D. Roosevelt was at one 
time an exponent of isolationist doctrine. 
Although a candidate for Vice President in 
1920 on a platform “that favored American 
entry into the League of Nations, he reversed 
himself in 1932 to gain isolationist support 
for his nomination for the Presidency. When 
he became President he broke up the Inter- 
national Economic Conference being held in 
London in 1933 which might have laid the 
foundation for a sort of Marshall plan that 
might have buttressed Europe against World 
War II. 

Isolationism is like an epidemic—it pene- 
trates everywhere and within both political 
parties. As one who has consistently op- 
posed it ever since the 1920’s, the observation 
may be advanced now that isolationist pol- 
icies are never defeated by denouncing their 
sponsors. 

The real way to fight isolationism is to 
get at its causes and debate the issues vigor- 
ously. The momentum given to isolation- 
ism here in recent weeks came from Europe— 
not America. The sooner the Truman ad- 
ministration and those Republicans who are 
anti-isolation wake up to the fact that to 
millions of Americans it locks as if our allies 
have forsaken us, the sooner will the Euro- 
pean peoples be told the blunt truths they 
need to know. 

Another motivating reason for the growth 
of isolationism recently in America is the 
attitude of the United Nations itself. Failure 
to declare Russia an aggressor, failure to 
declare Communist China an aggressor, fail- 
ure to deal firmly with the many violations 
of international law of which the Commu- 
nists are guilty has weakened faith in the 
UN. 


The American people, moreover, don't like 
double talk. They are not in a mood to listen 
to excuses and rationalizations as to why 
Communist China should have a seat in the 
UN. When the UN on June 26 moved against 
aggression and when the Red Chinese began 
to assist the North Korean aggressors the 
American people expected the UN to call a 
spade a spade. They don’t expect certain 
UN member governments to flirt with the 
enemy and to encourage them by discussing 
the prospects of admission to the UN 
through negotiations. The British Prime 
Minister, after his visit to President Truman, 
made a fatal error in publicly reiterating 
Britain’s interest in admitting Red China to 
the UN at the very moment when American 
boys were being slaughtered by an aggres- 
sor—Red China’s armies in Korea. The way 
to combat isolationism is to unite behind 
principles and to uphold them sincerely, ir- 
respective of expediency and material con- 
siderations. The moment a moral cause be- 
comes tainted with materialism it loses its 
spiritual quality and begets selfishness, 
which is the main ingredient of the isola- 
tionist attitude. 

Politicians, whether they be Republicans 
or Democrats, watch the trends of public 
opinion. The Associated Press survey last 
week end telling about the avalanche of 
letters to editors of newspapers shows how 
widespread is the dissatisfaction with Euro- 
pean governments that have failed to send 
their proportion of troops to Korea, 
European isolationism has provoked Amerie 
can isolationism. 


Politically speaking, isolationism in this 
country thrives on the oft-repeated remark 
that “Europe is playing America for a suck- 
er.” The best way to refute it is by facts. 
Unhappily, Europe's record of mobilizing 
manpower in her own defense in the last 
few years is bad. As long as Europe fails 
to perceive her own failures, isolationism 
will grow in America. But once Europe puts 
her shoulder to the wheel and stops talking 
about the idea that we are going to get 
bogged down in the Far East with American 
troops and money wanted by Europe, the 
sooner will American public opinion rally 
behind Europe’s defense as it has done twice 
before in our history. 

To say that aggression should be appeased 
in the Far East because we are powerless 
to fight it there is to admit a weakness that 
really doesn’t exist. All our troops now 
committed in the Far East, in what may 
for some time to come have to be a holding 
operation rather than an offensive, would 
not be enough to defend even a small part 
of Europe if they were transferred there at 
once. If American air and naval resources 
cannot fight a holding operation in the Pa- 
cific while we assist in carrying on a major 
operation in Europe, it must be because Eu- 
rope expects America to do the whole job 
and furnish the bulk of the manpower. 
That simply isn’t in the cards, and many 
of the isolationists of today are those who 
feel that Europe hasn’t done her duty to- 
ward the UN resolution on intervention in 
Korea, and if that’s to be the course of 
history America had better protect herself 
by waiting within her own defense line for 
Europe to show a will to help us as allies. 

The misunderstanding—for such it really 
is—can be cleared away. But the Truman 
administration is handicapped in not being 
able to proclaim American purposes per- 
suasively to the world because at this mo- 
ment European governments have not shown 
their willingness to make genuine sacrifices 
to resist Communist aggression no matter 
where it launches its attack. 


Why the Shortage of Copper, Scrap Iron, 
and Other Materials? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am receiving urgent requests from in- 
dustries in the district, which I have the 
honor to represent, for copper, alumi- 
num, iron, and steel scrap. Men are be- 
ing thrown out of work because of the 
scarcity of material necessary to operate 
the industries. 

The Truman administration has lost 
all sense of its responsibility to the peo- 
ple of the United States. I have listed 
heretofore in the ConcRESSIONAL RECORD 
the copper and other materials needed to 
keep our economy sound, which the ad- 
ministration has suffered and permitted 
to be shipped to foreign nations through 
the ECA. The tragedy of this inane 
program, however, is the reshipment of 
the copper and other materials by our 
supposed allies to Russia and Red China. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
inserting as a part of my remarks a 
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bulletin furnished by the able econo- 
mist, Paul O. Peters, as follows: 


WASHINGTON News BULLETIN ExtTRA, 
Washington, D. C., January 3, 1951. 

On December 27, 1950, the National Pro- 
duction Authority issued notice No. 1, list- 
ing certain materials designated as scarce, 

Among the materials listed were the fol- 
lowing: 

Building materials, including cast iron soil 
pipe, insulating materials, and cement. 

Chemicals including benzene, glycerin, and 
methanol. 

Iron and steel including pig iron and iron 
and steel scrap. 

Lumber, plywood, and pulpwood. 

Metals and minerals, including scrap. 

Paper and paperboard materials and 
products. 

The whole list is available in detail at 
page 9398 of the Federal Register for Friday, 
December 29, 1950. 

On December 30, 1950, the National Pro- 
duction Authority issued an order prohibit- 
ing the use of copper in a long list of items 
used by civilians. The order according to 
Mr. William H. Harrison, NPA Adminis- 
trator, was issued to provide copper for de- 
fense and defense-supporting needs. So 
American manufacturers and the consumers 
who buy and use their products will be 
denied the use of copper for such items as 
builders’ hardware, gutters and downspouts, 
roofing nails, weather stripping, and numer- 
ous other small items in everyday use by the 
ordinary home owner. 

Now comes the pay-off. 

On January 2, 1951, ECA procurement 
authorization press release No. 1963 an- 
nounced the following new authorizations, 
which will be paid for with charity dollars 
wrung from the American taxpayers in the 
merciless process which is demoralizing and 
bankrupting this Nation. 

For the Netherlands 920,000 charity dol- 
lars wiil be available to contract for copper 
and copper products in the United States 
between now and next May 31, with deliv- 
eries not later than next August 31. The 
money, at present prices, should supply 
nearly 3,000,000 pounds of copper and copper 
products. If this were not enough, another 
$255,000 in American charity dollars will be 
supplied the Netherlands to procure copper 
and copper products from Latin-American 
countries. 

When will the Congress start an investi- 
gation of the agencies and offices of the Gov- 
ernment that are siphoning off our scarce 
and critical materials, always of course being 
paid for with taxes levied on the American 
free competitive enterprise system? 

PAu O. PETERS, 


Cut Down Official Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
timely editorial which appeared in a re- 
cent edition of the Jackson (Miss.) Daily 
News. The editorial follows: 


Cur Down OFFICIAL WASTE 


With the declaration of the national emer- 
gency we are taking leave for the indefinite 
future of easy peacetime ways. 
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We are leaving behind even the half-war, 
half-peace state of affairs that was our 
scheduled lot, before the belated dawning of 
realization that not years, but only months, 
may be left to us in which to prepare for 
a@ world war. 

As we go on a war footing, in the hope 
that readiness for it yet may avert war, there 
is not one of us unaware of the sacrifices 
this must entail, for our young men first of 
all, but in terms of living standards, for 
everyone. 

We are entering this period still burdened 
by debt incurred in the recent struggle to 

our freedoms. We dare not add to 
that staggering burden of $256,000,000,000, 
(two hundred and fifty-six thousand mil- 
lion) the cost of the new mobilization. The 
price now set on our national security must 
be a cash price, to be paid in taxes heavier 
than we have yet known. 

As we clear the decks for action, therefore, 
it becomes overwhelmingly compelling that 
the Government clear its own decks. On a 
war footing the Nation cannot afford a peace- 
time government. 

National security will be a delusion except 
as it is built on the safe foundation of 
national solvency. Thus, apart from simple 
fairness to citizens who must bear the load, 
the Government’s responsibility is plain. It 
cannot from now on in good conscience 
divert a single available dollar from the vital 
requirements of swift preparation for de- 
fense. 

President Truman ized the need to 
revamp the budget, which, he said, must be 
held to “the minimum required to give effec- 
tive support to the defense effort.” 

To state that proposition and to give it 
effect are two different things, however. It 
is the nature of government that every effort 
to drop the excess baggage of peacetime 
spending will be resisted, by the President’s 
associates in the bureaucracy, by some Mem- 
bers of Congress and even by interested 
citizens themselves. 

Tt is against appeals that this or that 
speading activity is in fact needed to support 
the defense effort that the people demand 
concentration of our precious fiscal resources 
on defense and nothing but defense. 

To put government on a war footing—to 
pare away every dispensable bureau and out- 
lay—is, in fact, the very beginning of defense. 
We cannot do less, to the jeopardy of our 
national solvency, without lending aid and 
comfort to the potential enemy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter which 
I addressed to the Honorable J, Edgar 
Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, yesterday, and the arti- 
cle written by Victor Riesel, of the New 
York Daily Mirror, referred to therein: 
: January, 3, 1951. 

Hon. J. Enocar Hoover, 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Mk. Hoover: Your attention is in- 
vited to the attached photostatic copy of a 
clipping taken from the New York Daily 
Mirror entitled “Inside Labor,” by Victor 


Riesel. It would that Communist 
goon squads are operating in our city streets 


tinue, this movement. would sabotage a vital 
part of our labor force, fasten a strangle- 
hold upon the means of logistical support of 
our troops and allies abroad, and pose a 
threat to our national life. 

I cannot urge too strongly upon you the 
necessity of taking immediate action to ap- 
prehend those persons responsible for en- 
dangering the national security. I am in- 
troducing a resolution in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the creation of an investi- 
gating committee. It is intended that the 
committee study the situation and recom- 
mend to the House such measures, in addition 
to those now on the statute books, as are nec- 
essary to safeguard the national interest and 
at the same time preserve our heritage of 
freedom for the individual. 

The transportation system and the ports 
are key factors in our defense. They must 
not be controlled by Communists and fellow 
travelers. 

Sincerely, 
Louis B. HELLER, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the New York Daily Mirror of 
December 18, 1950] 


Insivg Lasor 
(By Victor Riesel) 


I can produce for the Federal intelligence 
agencies a band of merchant seamen who 
had to arm themselves recently with shot- 
guns and stand off a night-long siege of 
Communist action squads, 500 strong, op- 
=a European style right in these United 


And I know other good waterfront union 
Joes whom we'll have to visit in the hospital 
if we want to talk to ane They got their 
ribs smashed by a 25-man Red goon squad. 

There’s a method i ae, this mauling. If 
it continues we may yet see hundreds of 
ships tied up between our west coast and 
London, when we need every cargohold to 
carry arms to the world. 

There is also a-group of railway workers 
who say they can prove one of their regional 
chiefs signed the Cominform’s international 
Stockholm peace petition. They’d like to 
know why he’s still in a spot from which 
he can paralyze the hauling of steel, destined 
for emergency items. 

My labor friends can point out some south- 
western Communist leaders who used their 
union headquarters as a secret communica- 
tion link with Mexico, Cuba, Los Angeles, 
etc. 

In that night siege by 500, they were Harry 
Bridges’ huskies. The sailors they hemmed 
in a wild night of window smashing, car 
slashing, and brickbat slinging belonged to 
the AFL's tough, but clean, Sailors Union 
of the Pacific. They were caught in their 
union hall, 440 Avalon Boulevard, Wilming- 
ton, Calif. 

Through a night the 14 men and their 


load lumber from decks to the docks, 
Whatever else he is, Bridges is not stupid. 
He knew that attempting to seize jurisdic- 
tion of that bit of work could come off only 
through bloody violence. He knew his roving 
action committees, with from 25 to 300 slug- 
gers assigned each detachment, would breed 
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counterviolence as he sent them chasing sail- 
ors as far up as Oregon. 

He knew a war between the AFL seamen 
and his longshoremen could 
freeze many key ports. 

But our loyal AFL sailors’ chiefs, lanky 
Harry Lundeberg and husky Paul Hall, re- 
frained from flying in their own special pro- 
tective squads, They did not want water 
front civil war disjointing activity at ports 
which face the Orient. 

Comrade Bridges understood the interna- 
tional implications of his maneuver, knew 
sailors’ union officials the world over, espe- 
cially in London and Western Europe, would 
rush to the defense of the American AFL 
water front workers; that the European dock 
wallopers would boycott ships of United 
States owners who yielded to Bridges. 

He knew foreign seamen would refuse to 
sail vessels into those western United States 
ports where Bridges might win. Such pledges 
have been cabled in from London. 

Bridges knew what he was starting. 

That lefty railroad union leader who signed 
one of Moscow's peace petitions is in the 
Pittsburgh area. Those southwestern com- 
rades lead a section of Bridges’ new pro- 
Russian labor federation. Arizona phone 
records will prove they used their union 
headquarters as a communications link in a 
Red international network. 

All this as we strive to meet a crisis that 
threatens our national existence. 


Hoover, Kennedy, and United States 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Lowell (Mass.) 
Sun of December 26, 1951: 


Hoover, KENNEDY, AND UNITED StaTEs ForEIGN 
Po.icy 


Former President Hoover and Joseph P. 
Kennedy, a former ambassador to England, 
have espoused the adoption of a foreign pol- 
icy that would have the United States with- 
draw its military forces from Asia and Europe 
and conserve them entirely for the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Both men merit the attention of the 
American people when they speak on such 
matters. But in this particular instance, it 
is our belief that it would be folly and per- 
haps eventual national suicide, if their rec- 
ommendations were followed. 

Moreover, we disagree vigorously with Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Kennedy and all others who 
would have the United States pull out of 
Korea without a fight. 

It may well be that the situation in Korea 
is not hopeless. Furthermore, we can only 
agree with Gen. MacArthur when he said 
that if the Communists are not stopped in 
Korea, then the chance of stopping them 
on the future battlefields of Europe becomes 
just that much more remote. On the other 
hand, it is likely that if the march of Com- 
munist aggression is stopped cold in Korea, 
the prospect of meeting it in Europe will be 
that much less, for Russia, with its eastern 
borders then vulnerable to attack by a com- 
bination of Nationalist Chinese, Koreans, 
American and possibly even Japanese mili- 
tary forces, would be much more hesitant 
about taking on a war in Western Europe. 
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Furthermore, if we yield Korea, Formosa 
will go before long and all Asia, including 
India and then the East Indies, will be ripe 
for a plucking by the Moscow-directed Reds. 
And then, it is only common sense that a 
Chinese Red army, freed from the necessity 
of further combat in Asia, would be moved 
under orders of Stalin to Western Europe to 
fight there for Russia. 

It is possible that the situation in respect 
to Korea is not as bad as it looks, and that 
perhaps we should not be as afraid of the 
Chinese Reds as many of us are. By Ameri- 
can standards they are poorly armed and 
trained, and while all of us appreciate the 
enormous size of the Chinese population, how 
many men the Chinese Reds can place in 
the field as effective fighting men is a big 
question. 

If we are killing them off at the rate of 
10 to 1, and if we have killed 100,000 of them 
up to now, as the battle reports in Korea in- 
dicate, then it might be our best policy to 
continue the battle in Korea, but only with 
the full-scale assistance of the 500,000 troops 
Nationalist China claims it can and will put 
in the field, if only permitted to do so. Not 
all Chinese are Communists by any means, 
and that is something that we should never 
lose sight of. 

The present world crisis that is centered 
in Korea is not a battle between nations. 
It is a war of wholly opposite ideologies— 
on one side, communism and slavery; no the 
other, freedom and human dignity. We are 
living in an era reminiscent of the days of 
the Crusades. That is why we cannot ad- 
here to the isolationism advocated by Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Hoover and Mr. Kennedy said we should 
pull out of Europe, but possibly maintain 
the defense of Britain as an Atlantic outpost. 
How long could Britain, although bolstered 
by all the aid that we could give her, hold 
out against Red hordes poised on the other 
side of the channel? And after Britain fell, 
or even before it, the Red aggressors would 
be on the march in Iceland, Ireland, and 
Greenland, down through the peninsula of 
Spain and Portugal, to the Azores and north 
Africa, and next in the line of march would 
be the West Indies, South and Central 
America, 

In the Pacific, with the Asiatic mainland 
under its domination, the Reds would con- 
centrate on Japan, Australia, and the Philip. 
pines and, to the north, the Aleutians and 
even Alaska, which Moscow says the Czar 
never had any right to sell to the United 
States. How well would we fare under those 
circumstances? 

As tragic as is the situation in which we 
now find ourselves, we have no alternative 
but to help all who are, or would be, our 
friends fight the Communists in both Asia 
and Europe. But we agree with Mr. Hoover 
that aid to Europe should be conditioned on 
the determination of the Western European 
nations to fight to the bitter end for their 
own survival. 

And while we need all the aid we can get, 
we should not snub Spain. This nation 
fought the Reds once and is willing and 
equipped to fight them again. In respect 
to the Spanish dictatorship, we were not 
at all reluctant to take all the dictatorial 
aid we could get from Russia in the last war, 
and while we have no love for the present 
form of government in Spain, it does, at least, 
hate communism violently. 

One salutary and very desirable effect of 
the Hoover and Kennedy speeches, however, 
is that they should awaken free Europe and 
other UN powers to the need of giving us 
more aid on the battlefield. Considerable 
less attention to the remarks of both men 
would have been j.id here in the United 
States if the feeling existed that we, in this 
country, were not being let down in Korea 
by our UN allies, who give us plenty of sup- 





port at Lake Success. And that ce:tainly in- 
cludes Canada, through which Russian armies 
would almost have to march to reach the 
United States. 





Revolt Against Foreign Policy Inevitable 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including an article by Dorothy 
Thompson that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star of last night: 

REVOLT IN PoLicy INEVITABLE 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

The overwhelmingly favorable response to 
ex-President Hoover’s speech does not sur- 
prise this columnist. A swing toward isola- 
tionism was, in our opinion, bound to occur, 
the more violently because of the obdurate 
opposition of the administration and its 
Republican fellow-travelers to any discussion, 
even, of past and present foreign policy. 

Some weeks ago, while I was traveling in 
the Middle East, I picked up a week-old 
paper containing an attack by Mr. Acheson 
on the “reexaminists,” as disguised isola- 
tionists “incapable of any constancy of pur- 
pose.” According to Mr. Acheson the desire 
“to reexamine our programs and to see 
whether we should have started them, was 
like a farmer who pulls up his crops in the 
morning to see how they have done during 
the night.” 

Well, many nights have passed since the 
spring of 1945 when the present foreign pol- 
icy was seeded. The crop is now visibly 
above ground, and obviously it sprung from 
dragon’s teeth. If fault can be attributed 
to the American people, it is that they post- 
poned their “reexamination” too long, and 
that the articulate international clique 
howled down every critic—as this columnist 
has had occasion to know. 

Even while the present United Nations was 
in the formative stage of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, to bring any criticism of its 
structure, or to speculate that far from as- 
suring peace with justice it was more likely 
to lead to a series of private wars of un- 
limited objectives. essentially purposeless, 
was practically to commit lese majesty. 

Yet, it was in March 1945, that I made 
my own predictions of the postwar world: 
“A grand scale Macedonia of Komitaji poli- 
ticians, a perpetual devil’s brew of despera- 
tism and desperadoism; open to interven- 
tions by foreign-controlled parties, crossed 
and rent by ideological conflicts not of armies 
in the conventional sense, but of armed 
bands * * * given over to social con- 
vulsions, forced and voluntary migrations, 
separatisms, throwing up petty contenders 
with revolutionary followers * * * an 
era of perpetual wars, all fought in the name 
of peace.” 

This, and much else, I wrote in my diary 
then—and got it published only in January 
1948, in that superior weekly of small cir- 
culation, The Commonweal. 

The fact is that there has been no con- 
stancy of purpose because in 5 years nothing 
has been related to principles. Everything 
that has happened was, therefore, bound to 
happen. 

It is the fruit of the seed: In the first step 
the assumption of peace based on a three- 
power alliance to keep late enemies and all 
future rebels suppressed; unconditional sur- 
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render—meaning the rejection of all re- 
straints; the partition of Poland, Germany, 
Korea, and Palestine; the total disarmament 
of Germany and Japan and the disastrous 
weakening of Italy, within no framework of 
real collective security, thus creating vacu- 
ums of fatal weakness in the very heartland 
of the Eurasian land complex. In the second, 
the inevitable rift in the grand alliance and 
the attempt, then, to make the United Na- 
tions what it was never designed to be, and 
for the United States to accept, on behalf of 
this fiction, commitments beyond the power 
of any nation to carry out. 

From the beginning every warning voice 
was accused of rocking the boat, threatening 
the peace, or being defeatist—as this column 
was defeatist about Korea. A little ordi- 
nary honesty, some frank confessions of 
error—these would have cleared the air and 
would have done far more to increase con- 
fidence than the policy of keeping skeletons 
locked in closets and insisting that behind all 
the improvisations was some wise, far-seeing 
plan. 

There has been no wisdom and no foresight 
and now there is a popular revolt—also with- 
out wisdom or foresight—the blind revolt 
of the people who, at long last, know they 
have been morally betrayed. 





Price Ceilings on Meat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter: 


Burt, Iowa, December 28, 1950. 
Hon. JaMEs I. DOLLIVER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dotuiiver: Reports indicate ths 
Government is considering, the imposition 
of ceilings on meat. I farm and feed live- 
stock, and therefore venture to give my views 
on this proposal. 

There are now no governmental supports 
whatever to prices of beef and lamb. The 
old law of supply and demand establishes 
the price. Meat is now being produced in 
unprecedented amounts, and the supply is 
increasing. Possibly no other nation is so 
abundantly supplied with meats as the 
United States. 

To many people meat prices seem high, 
but so is most everything else. Wages and 
other incomes are high. In 1949 our people 
spent only 5.5 percent of its disposable in- 
come for meats. The most they ever did 
spend was 7.1 percent in 1918. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
finds that, “in terms of dollars and cents,” 
the price of round steak in 1948 was 370.6 
percent higher than in 1914. Yet, in terms 
of work hours or work minutes, the 1948 
round steak was 40 percent cheaper than its 
1914 counterpart. Since then both wages 
and prices have advanced a little. 

The producers of meat in this country are 
not unionized. There is no collective bar- 
gaining. When a farmer or feeder sells his 
meat animals he competes with each and 
every other farmer doing the same thing. 
He is in the same position as other laborers 
would be if there were no unions and each 
individual engaged in cutthroat competi- 
tion with every other worker in selling his 
services. 
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It should always be remembered that the 
buying public regulates the price of meat. 
The farmer and feeder must accept as his 
portion what is left after marketing, proc- 
essing, and distributing costs have been 
deducted. 

In view of these facts, why should the 
Government attempt to steal, by means of 
ceilings, his products? 

The consuming public demonstrates with 
its purchases that it is willing and able 
to pay for its food. There is no justifica- 
tion for the Government in stealing the 
farmers’ products in order to give the con- 
sumer cheap meats. Such attempts imme- 
diately discourage the production of meats 
and soon effect to greatly reduce the meat 
supply. 

We suffered that harmful mee dur- 
ing and after World War II. We had ceil- 
ings. Black markets sprang up. Legitimate 
meat all but disappeared from the retail 
stores. Many efficient packing firms were 
on the verge of closing down. The Na- 
tion’s meat situation degenerated into a 
discouraging mess. Some leaders in their 
stupidity urged the President to go out into 
the country and forcibly take possession of 
all the livestock in the Nation, slaughter 
it, and thus placate a horde of voters with 
an orgy of low-priced meats. 

The President publicly stated at that time 

he seriously considered committing such a 
shameful and brazen theft. The idea was 
abandoned only when it was pointed out that 
the Government had no adequate force and 
experience to perform that gigantic task 
of rounding up and caring for all those ani- 
mals. 
There are those who say we should co- 
operate and assist the Government after it 
has decided on a certain undertaking. I do 
not agree. If you were to see a stubborn and 
stupid person at the wheel of an automo- 
bile loaded with innocent people and at- 
tempting to drive off a 1,000-foot cliff, there 
is no point in cooperating with and assisting 
him. The sensible course is to either dis- 
suade him or change drivers. 

The livestock men of this country pro- 
duce vast quantities of good meats. They 
are a minority group. Other people deter- 
mine the price of their products. No good 
can come from despotic attempts to filch 
their produce by means of ceilings. That 
is one sure way to discourage production and 
reduce the supply. We tried that shameful 
steal once and failed miserably. Must we 
wallow in that morass of disillusion again? 

Without ceilings and rationing, we already 
have at hand two very effective means of 
holding down meat prices: 

1, Allow the producers to continue to in- 
crease the meat supply. 

2. Reduce the consumers’ expendable in- 
come—the Internal Revenue Bureau is about 
to do this by new and additional tax levies. 

Very truly yours, 
G. W. Patrerson. 


Within Proper Limits Wire Tapping 
Evidence Must Be Legalized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, near the 
close of the last session I introduced a 
bill to permit the use of evidence ob- 
tained by wire tapping in cases involving 


treason, espionage, sabotage, and other 
crimes involving disloyalty to the coun- 
try. I have now reintroduced this 
measure. 

In my judgment, this is one of the 
most important steps in the field of civil 
defense which can possibly be taken. 
Under existing law, traitors, spies, sabo- 
teurs, and those who would destroy our 
Nation are permitted to use telephones 
widely in their nefarious activities, while 
the FBI and other investigative agencies 
are precluded from using evidence 
against them which has been obtained 
by interception of their messages. This 
is certainly carrying the right of pri- 
vacy to an absurd and ridiculous length. 
No nation can survive which does not 
meet problems threatening its very ex- 
istence with more realism than this. 

Protection is afforded by this bill 
against abuse through the requirement 
that a Federal judge must grant permis- 
sion for the wiretapping in order to make 
the evidence obtained thereby admissi- 
ble. This is to prevent an overzealous 
investigator from infringing on the le- 
gitimate rights of innocent and loyal cit- 
izens so jealously guarded under the 
American system guaranteeing freedom 
of expression. 

If we are to cope successfully, however, 
with the Communist menace in this 
country, we must untie the hands of 
those charged with the responsibility of 
apprehending traitors or enemy agents 
who unfortunately infest our precious 
land. No time is to be lost. We should 
act at once. 

It has been suggested in editorial com- 
ment, like that in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star which follows below, that the 
bill should be broadened to include kid- 
naping and other crimes involving hu- 
man life. Iam not opposed to that mod- 
ification; indeed would be inclined to 
favor it. The important thing at the 
moment, however, is haste and no argu- 
ment over details should be allowed to 
delay the early enactment of legislation 
so vitally needed to save our country. 

I have urged that an early hearing be 
granted on this bill and earnestly solicit 
those Members who agree to express their 
views emphatically to the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and the 
leadership which will accord priority to 
the various measures necessary to pro- 
tecé our country. 

Also under permission granted, I in- 
clude a letter to the editor of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, which forcefully 
expresses the imperative need for this 
legislation: 

Wire-TaP Brit 
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priceless rights or liberties. On the con- 
trary, these rights and liberties are made 
all the more secure because of the FBI, as 
the record will prove. 

We cannot expect FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover and his men to give America the 
maximum security so vitally needed now if 
we are going to keep them handcuffed and 
shackled while we protect and defend Red 
spies, saboteurs, traitors, etc., with techni- 
calities, red tape, and smart lawyers. 

CHagLes F. Martin, 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Star] 
To Lecalize Wme-Tar EvIpENCcE 


Although its sponsors assert that the pend- 
ing bill to control wire tapping in Washing- 
ton would permit use of wire-tap evidence in 
court, the fact is that the amended bill does 
not specifically authorize such use. Since 
introduction in court of evidence obtained 
by tapping communications has been defi- 
nitely ruled out by the Supreme Court under 
the Federal Communications Act, there is 
need for Congress to spell out a positive 
grant of such authority to law-enforcement 
agencies. 

The Neely-Darby bill, as amended by a 
subcommittee of the House District Commit- 
tee, would outlaw all wire tapping in the 
District except that done by District or Fed- 
eral officers in compliance with an order or 
warrant of District court. That is a step in 
the right direction. But the bill speaks only 
of interception of messages by law-enforce- 
ment officers. The subcommittee, in its re- 
port, said the measure “makes it clear that 
divulgence or any use of any information so 
obtained (by tapping wires) is not an ele- 
ment of the crime and thereby corrects exist- 
ing law.” It would have been clearer, how- 
ever, to have written this authority into the 
bill in so many words, in view of the fact 
that the FCC statute bars divulgence of in- 
formation obtained by wire tapping. The 
courts have held that divulgence includes 
use of intercepted messages in a criminal 
prosecution. 

Representative Keratrnc, Republican, of 
New York, has introduced a bill which would 
abolish the absurd restriction on use of wire- 
tap evidence in cases involving the national 
security. This measure would legalize wire 
tapping and, of equal importance, evidence 
derived from wire tapping, where there is 
due cause to suspect enemy espionage. Per- 
mission first would have to be secured from 
a Federal judge. 

The two bills cover different flelds and 
both have worth-while objectives. The local 
bill is designed to ban indiscriminate wire 
tapping in the District while the national 
measure would authorize wire tapping any- 
where in national security cases. The local 
bill should be amended, however, to leave 
no doubt as to the right of District police 
and other law-enforcement officers to divulge 
intercepted communications in court. And 
it would be advisable to amend the Keating 
bill to include kidnaping and other crimes 
involving human life. 


Mrs. Norton Ends 26 Years in House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I take great 








pleasure in calling to the attention of 
the House an Associated Press article 
which appeared in yesterday’s editions 
of the New York Times. It represents 
only the briefest review of the distin- 
guished career of our beloved colleague 
from New Jersey, the Honorable Mary 
T. Norton. 

I know that the regret is general in 
this House that she decided to bring her 
long and notable service here to a close. 
Our best wishes go with her in whatever 
she decides to undertake, for we feel 
confident her record of achievement has 
not been 


Mrs. Norton Enps 26 Years in House—Lep 
Wace-Hour BILL FiGHT—MENTIONED FOR 
District oF COLUMBIA Post 
WasHINGTON, January 1.—‘“Fighting Mary” 

is taking down from her office walls the array 

of news cartoons that portrayed the high 
spots of her 26 years in Congress. 

The dean of women lawmakers—Represent- 
ative Mary T. Norton, of New Jersey—won’'t 
be answering “aye” when the roll call opens 
the incoming Eighty-second Congress 
Wednesday. 

After winning 13 consecutive terms begin- 
ning in 1924, Mrs. Norton did not run for re- 
election in November. She was the Demo- 
crats’ first Congresswoman. 

She speaks of retiring and writing her 
memoirs. Accordingly, her office staff 
chipped in for a large new filing case. But 
the idea that Mrs. Norton really means re- 
tirement calls for a grain of salt. 

Her eyes still flash as they did in those 
hectic days when as chairman of the power- 
ful House Labor Committee she piloted the 
wage-and-hour bill to victory. And she is be- 
ing mentioned for Presidential appointment 
as a member of the District of Columbia 
Commission. 


LADY MAYOR OF WASHINGTON 


That would not be a new field for Mrs. Nor- 
ton, for she served 7 years as Lady Mayor of 
Washington when, the first woman to head a 
congressional committee, she was chairman 
of the House District of Columbia Committee. 

It is difficult to imagine Mrs. Norton at a 
typewriter pounding out the memories of her 
‘lifetime of 75 years, for it is hard to keep her 
long in a reminiscent mood. She wants to 
talk about the present. 

Fearless when convinced of her course, she 
introduced in 1928 the first resolution in 
Congress to repeal the eighteenth amend- 
ment when many politicians side-stepped 
the prohibition question. 

A turning point in her career came in 1937 
when the chairmanship of the important 
Labor Committee became vacant. 

William P. Connery, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the Labor Committee, had died 
and some rather worried men lawmakers 
found that Mrs. Norton, as the next Demo- 
cratic ranking member, was in line for the 


spot. 

Despite the pleas and flattery of William 
B. Bankhead, the late Speaker, she refused 
to remain as District Committee chairman. 

As hers was an industrial district she said 
she felt she owed it to her constituents not 
to side-step the responsibility. 

Taking the Labor Committee chairman- 
ship, instead, she championed the wage-and- 
hour bill, sponsored by the former chairman. 
It won after a 7-day fight on the floor. 

Mrs. Norton—“‘Aunt Mary” as through 
the years she has become known to the 
press—has a record of firsts. Besides being 
the Democrats’ first Congresswoman, she was 
the first woman chairman of a State political 
convention and first woman of a 
State party. 

It was her interest in welfare that got her 
into politics. Her only child, a son, died in 
To lessen her grief, friends sug- 
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she help with an enterprise, then new 
in Jersey City, the Day Nursery Association, 
that cared for children while their mothers 
worked. 

Her interest in civic affairs attracted the 
attention of political leaders. 





The Tidelands Grab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Louisiana-Texas tidelands 
cases points up the necessity for immedi- 
ate legislation by Congress. This is so 
because admittedly the opinion does not 
settle the issues involved. 

The Supreme Court is composed of 
nine judges, two having recused them- 
selves. While four out of the seven re- 
maining jurists, in effect, held against 
the States, they did not finally determine 
the question of boundaries, title, and 
right to explore for the minerals. Here 
we have the anomalous situation of four 
members, less than a majority, of the 
highest Court of the land, announcing a 
previously unheard of doctrine of para- 
mount rights of the Government to 
minerals without adjudicating exactly 
in what off-shore area the minerals are 
located, really without solving the ques- 
tion of the title to the minerals and ad- 
mitting that under the judgment of the 
Court Congress must act before the Fed- 
eral Government can exploit the 
minerals. 

The boys in Korea may cry for oil, but 
they can have none under this decision. 
The States have proven that they are 
ready, willing, and able to continue to 
provide oil for the prosecution of the 
war, but the bureaucrats stand in the 
way. The irony of it is that these same 
bureaucrats are likely to use the war 
hysteria as a soap box to plead with 
Congress to implement the Supreme 
Court’s decision with legislation author- 
izing the Federal Government to develop 
the tidelands area. The truth is that it 
would take years to survey and delineate 
the so-called marginal belt, to develop 
a leasing policy by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to set up the necessary facili- 
ties to produce oil, while the States are 
prepared to continue operations without 
interruption, if the bureaucrats will only 
step aside. 

Mr. Speaker, a majority of the Demo- 
cratic members as well as a majority of 
the Republican members of the Judiciary 
Committee reported out a bill during the 
Eighty-first Congress to quiet the title 
of the States, and I believe that a large 
majority and probably two-thirds of the 
Members of this body were prepared to 
vote for the bill. For some reason or 
another the bill was not scheduled for 
action on the floor last year. 

I intend to promptly bring up the bill 
again before the Judiciary Committee, of 
which I am a member, and I am calling 
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the matter to the attention of the House 
on the very first business day of this new 
Congress to alert my colleagues to this 
most important and far-reaching legis- 
lation. 

In this connection, I make a part of 
my remarks the following editorial which 
appeared in the December 14, 1950, edi- 
tion of the Times-Picayune, entitled 
“Federal Tidelands Grab”: 


PEepERAL TIDELANDS GRAB 


Last Monday’s decision by the Federal Su- 
preme Court in the Louisiana-Texas tide- 
lands cases was not unexpected. Since a 
power-hungry agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment initiated the tidelands grab several 
years ago, majority rulings by the high Court 
have favored Federal seizure of those areas 
to which the coastal States have held and 
exercised title since the birth of the Republic. 
Transfer of that title by judicial interpreta- 
tion and decree at this late day amounted 
to a reversal of precedent and national usage 
so novel and unexpected that the National 
Government finds it cannot exploit the grab 
unless and until Congress enacts enabling 
legislation. 

Thus far the Federal lawgivers not only 
have refused to pass the miscalled compro- 
mise proposal to consummate the seizure, 
but both Houses once passed a bill restor- 
ing the tidelands to their original owners, 
the respective coastal States. That measure, 
vetoed by President Truman late in a busy 
session, might have been passed over the 
veto, but action was deferred and the op- 
portunity to end the controversy in the right 
way was lost for the time being. 

As the matter stands now, Congress alone 
can restore the rights of the States and pre- 
vent further encroachments upon those 
rights if the precedent therefor should be 
established in the tidelands case. A vigor- 
ous effort to restore the constitutional di- 
vision and balance of State and Federal 
powers already is promised in the next Con- 
gress by Members of the Senate and House 
alike. 

Highly significant in this connection was 
the adoption by the National Association of 
Attorneys General Tuesday of a resolution 
pledging support to the coming fight for a 
Federal bill restoring the tidelands to owner- 
ship and control of the States. Representa- 
tives from 43 States voted for the resolu- 
tion despite long efforts of the Federal ex- 
pansionists to break the solid front of the 
defense of their rights. The Governors and 
attorneys general, with few exceptions, rec- 
ognize the tidelands grab as an encroach- 
ment which, once established, can be ex- 
panded toward ultimate breakdown of the 
State powers and rights whose progressive 
seizure by the Federal Government is the 
objective foreshadowed by the tidelands grab. 








Adoption of the Rules of the Eighty-first 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


‘Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on the motion to adopt the rules of 
the Eighty-first Congress a debate de- 
veloped upon the retention of the so- 
called 21-day rule which had been 
adopted for the first time by the Eighty- 
first Congress. The 21-day rule is the 
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provision whereby upon recognition by 
the Speaker the chairman of any com- 
mittee may ask that a bill which has re- 
ceived committee approval and been re- 
ferred to the Rules Committee and re- 
mained in the Rules Committee unacted 
upon for 21 days be brought before the 
House for debate and vote. 

The advocates of the retention of the 
21-day rule through parliamentary ma- 
neuver forced a vote on the main motion 
without granting to the opponents of the 
measure an opportunity to present and 
explain their amendment. The advo- 
cates of the retention of the rule were 
defeated and an amendment to the rules 
of the Eighty-first Congress was pre- 
sented which reestablished the rule as it 
was, before the Ejighty-first Congress 
changed it. 

The advocates of the retention of the 
@l-day rule argued that the old system 
placed arbitrary and dictatorial powers 
in the hands of the Rules Committee 
which permitted the committee to block 
any legislation the majority of the Rules 
Committee did not wish to see passed. 
Furthermore, it was argued the Rules 
Committee through this great power 
served as a cloak behind which Members 
hid so that they would not have to ex- 
press their views by vote on certain 
measures which were controversial and 
would hurt them before their constitu- 
ents. The advocates further argued that 
abolishment of the 21-day rule was an 
attack on our basic democratic system 
and it thwarted the will and rule of the 
majority. The advocates pointed out 
eight measures passed by the Eighty-first 
Congress which the Rules Committee had 
not reported out, which were brought to 
vote through the exercise of the 21-day 
rule. 

The opponents of the 21-day rule 
pointed out that it was passed in a high- 
ly questionable procedure by the Eighty- 
first Congress whereby all debate upon 
the matter was shut off and that actually 
the membership of that Congress had 
never had the opportunity to even read 
the 21-day rule amendment to the rules 
of the’Eightieth Congress because Con- 
gressman SapatH, the administration 
leader, proposing the change, had not 
prepared printed copies of the proposed 
amendment, but submitted a typewritten 
copy which had been drawn up just 
shortly beforehand; also that the ad- 
ministration leaders of the Eighty-first 
Congress, with the flush of the 1948 vic- 
tory and their substantial majority, did 
not even consult their own party mem- 
bers in forcing the amendment through. 

The opponents pointed out that the 
author of the previous rule which had 
successfully operated for the past many 
years was none other than that great lib- 
eral George Norris, and was passed for 
the purpose of cutting down the arbi- 
trary powers of the Speaker, as built up 
by “Czar” Cannon, for many years 
Speaker of the House, and placing these 
powers in the hands of a 12-man com- 
mittee, the Rules Committee. 

The opponents of the 21-day rule 
pointed out that far from having arbi- 
trary power under the old rule there 
were three basic methods whereby the 
House membership could overrule the 

Rules Committee: 
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First. By petition of one-half the 
House membership. 

Second. By the majority of the com- 
mittee which had approved the bill tak- 
ing the bill up on Calendar Wedr-sday. 
Calendar Wednesday comes twice each 
month the House is in session. 

Third. By vote to discharge. 

The opponents of the 21-day rule ar- 
gued that far from being an undemo- 
cratic rule thwarting the wishes of the 
majority, the 21-day rule gave power to 
the Speaker, who could recognize what- 
ever committee chairman he chose, and 
gave added power, and cubstantial power, 
to the chairman vf the various com- 
mittees, instead of to the majority of 
the committee. 

The opponents further pointed out 
that the Rules Committee wes composed 
of twice the number of members of the 
majority party as there are minority 
Party members. 

Both advocates and proponents 
agreed that a Rules Committee or pol- 
icy committee, whatever terminology 
one cared to use, was necessary to the 
proper functioning of the House, inas- 


n. 
Congressman SABATH, 





the public. Actually, had the majority 
leader desired to bring matters before 
the House confined to the Rules Com- 
mittee, he could have done so by bring- 
ing the matter up on Calendar Wednes- 
day. As a matter of fact, the majority 
leader of the House has deliberately de- 
stroyed the effectiveness of Calendar 
Wednesday over a period of time 
through devious parliamentary methods. 
Not once did the advocates of the 21-day 
rule attempt to answer the argument 
of using Calendar Wednesday. 

Second, the Constitution provides for 
a separation of legislative, judicial, and 
executive powers. Mr. SaBaTH’s argu- 
ment that the President, not the Con- 
gress, should decide what legislation it 
should enact is as dangerous as Mr. Tru- 
man’s predecessor’s remark to a Con- 
gressman to the effect that he should 
disregard any thoughts he might have 
upon the constitutionality of the meas- 
ure the President was then anxious to 
have passed by the Congress. 

Yesterday we Members of Congress all 
took an oath to support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States against 
domestic as well as foreign enemies. 
Too long have our recent Congresses 
been guided by expediency, forgetting 
what is good for the long pull in order 
to gain the immediate advantage. Too 
little have we heard discussion in these 
halls as to whether a particular piece of 
legislation is constitutional or otherwise. 
And, yes; I will say it, in the past Con- 
gress a bill of attainder which is express- 
ly forbidden by the Constitution, was 
passed in hysteria without any real voice 
raised against it on the ground that it 
was a violation of the Constitution. 

And the move to establish and retain 
the 21-day rule was more rule by ex- 
pediency, more rule by person instead of 
rule by law. The advocates of the 21- 
day rule are not motivated by the 
thought that that is a better way to run 

They are ‘ by the 
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is Shenker-Callanan, and before that 
Bev Brown, Gully Owen, and Bob Han- 


Arvey in Chicago, Crump in Memphis, 
and it was Hague in Jersey, Tammany 
in New York, Curley in Boston, and on 
and on. 

Are these political machines inter- 
ested in the civil rights of the citizens of 
this country? The basic civil right is the 
right to vote and have that vote counted 
fairly and equally with the votes of other 
citizens. These northern Democrats 
from these big cities, with these gangster 
ridden machines, reek of stolen votes. 
Votes is their god and they will appar- 
ently do anything to get them, including 
wreck the country. The leader of the 


dergast 

just once, but several times, 

action his views toward this basic civil 

right. He did so again the other day 

when he pardoned the boy wonder of 
, Pritchard, who had been fair- 

ly and truly found guilty of the most 

reprehensible crime that can be com- 

mitted in a republic, or a democracy— 

stealing votes. 

No; this little by-play of the 21-day 
rule is a political stunt to make it appear 
to the public that the southern Demo- 
crats and the Republicans are in com- 
plete alliance, on all issues, not just on 
the issues of local self-government and 
economy, and battling socialism, on 
which I personally hope we are allied, 
but on the issue of civil rights upon 
which we are not allied. And, so long as 
I and other Republicans believe in the 
principles of Abraham Lincoln we will 
never, never be allied. 





Safety Conditions for Natural Gas 
Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 





ber 21, 1950, the Springfield, Mass., papers 
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carried an account of your introduction of a 
bill in Congress designed to prescribe safety 
regulations governing the operation of nat- 
ural-gas pipelines. 

As you know, Northeastern Gas Transmis- 
sion Co. is now actively engaged in construct- 
ing facilities which will bring natural gas to 
parts of the States of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and New Hampshire. It has also 
filed with the Federal Power Commission an 
application for authority to extend its au- 
thorized facilities so as to enable it to make 
natural gas available to the remainder of the 
New England area. 

In view of the sentiments expressed by you 
at the time of introduction of the afore-men- 
tioned bill, I would like to avail myself of this 
opportunity to explain briefly the safety pre- 
cautions which are and will be taken by us 
in connection with the construction of our 
pipeline. 

We do not, in any phase of our operation, 
lose sigh*,of the fact that a major considera- 
tion must always be the safety of those who 
live or work near any of our lines, or who 
have occasion to pass over their locations. 

All of our lines will be constructed of weld- 
ed steel pipe. From the time such pipe is first 
rolied in the mills it is subjected to a series 
of rigorous and engineering tests by 
the mill to determine its ability to meet pre- 
scribed specifications and to withstand the 
pressures which it will carry. Pipe is not 
shipped from the mills until we receive an 
inspection report by an independent engi- 
neering firm employed by us. Trained engi- 
neers supervise its installation and testing. 
Experienced personnel plan its route so that 
its proximity to dwellings and other build- 
ings will be reduced to the fullest possible 
extent. In areas where it is impossible to 
route the line at great distances from dwell- 
ings thicker pipe than tests show are neces- 
sary to meet all safety standards is installed 
as an added precaution. At highway and 
other public crossings we install two pipes, 
one within the other. Once in operation, the 
line is continuously supervised by a staff 
trained in pipeline operation. 

During the last war, a number of oil 
pipelines were hurriedly constructed under 
conditions of emergency. Some of these 
lines were converted to gas pipelines after 


'\ the war, and a majority of the accidents in 


the industry may traced to’them. For 
obvious reasons, no accurate parallel may 
be drawn between such lines and those 
which are initially designed and constructed 
for the transportation of gas. 

I should also like to call your attention to 
the fact that the pipeline accidents which 
have lately been so widely publicized are 
usually those which occurred during con- 
struction or testing and before the line was 
actually in use. While a certain amount of 
danger may exist during these testing periods, 
in order that the purpose of the test may be 
accomplished, it is possible to take every 
precaution for the safety of those concerned. 

As a matter of fact, we cannot conceive 
of any safety precaution which is not now 
being taken by us. I shall be pleased to 
answer any questions you may have concern- 
ing any of these precautions or any other 


TIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1951. 
Mr. W. C. NorMAN, 
President, Northeastern Gas 
Transmission Co., Springfield, Mass. 


with most useful information and I am 
iow of the precautions taken by 
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your company in connection with this very 
important problem. 

I am not very clear as to your reference to 
the oil pipelines which were hurriedly con- 
structed during the last war and which were 
thereafter converted to gas pipelines. It is 
my impression that none of these lines are 
operated by your company. However, their 
very exi. tence today does seem to me to sup- 
port the advisability of establishing a sound 
system for maintaining safe operating condi- 
tions and furnishes an added factual argu- 
ment for the bill I have introduced. 

I have no doubt but that your company 
has kept factual data with reference to any 
accidents which have occurred. I am re- 
questing the Federal Power Commission to 
furnish me with all factual information it 
has and I had in mind the advisability of 
following up their report with requests to 
the individual companies for such informa- 
tion. I think it would be most important 
for these data to te analyzed in connection 
with any consideration of the bill I have 
introduced. It is my present intention to 
turn any such reports I receive over to the 
committee staff. It may well be that they 
or I will have further questions to ask after 
we have examined the information furnished. 

I greatly appreciate your courtesy in writ- 
ing to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress. 





Amend Rules of the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I do not be- 
lieve we can get more democracy by less 
democracy. Hence, I am voting today 
as'in former sessions against the motion 
ordering the previous question, which 
would foreclose all amendments and 
further debate. How can anyone call it 
liberal to vote for such a motion shutting 
off the democratic process at the start? 
To use one gag procedure is not the right 
way to eliminate another gag procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, what we need is some- 
thing between the two extremes of pos- 
sible obstruction of meritorious legisla- 
tion by the Rules Committee; and au- 
thority for one man, the chairman of a 
committee, to bring before the House 
whatever pet schemes he has managed 
to get through his committee. A work- 
able middle ground could be obtained in 
two ways. One would be to amend the 
discharge petition rule so the number of 
sicnatures required to bring out a bill 
approved by a committee would be re- 
duced from 218 to 150, as was the case 
before the Democratic Congress of 1931- 
33. The other way would be to amend 
the Calendar Wednesday rule so that no 
dilatory motions could be entertained 
by the chair. 

Either method would limit the power 
of the Rules Committee of control rather 
than guide legislation, and yet prevent 
confusion and waste of time in dilatory 

in considering bills not de- 
sired or thought good for the country 
by a substantial number of the House 
Members. I regret that the amendment 
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offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. HerTER] to modify the Cal- 
endar Wednesday rule was not consid- 
ered. I would have voted to abolish the 
21-day rule of the Eighty-first Congress 
and go back to the previous rule with 
such an amendment. 

As the matter stands, I must vote to 
retain the 21-day rule—it is the lesser 
evil of the only two alternatives we are 
permitted to choose between. But it is 
not an adequate answer, nor is return to 
the unamended rules of Congresses prior 
to the Eighty-first. We must continue 
to search for a better solution to the 
problem of eliminating gag rule by a 
few, without permitting either the ar- 
dent advocates or the bitter opponents 
of a measure to make a spectacle of this 
body and weaken public confidence in 
the legislative process. 


America’s Foreign Commitments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an extreme- 
ly able and interesting article written by 
Mr. Arthur Krock and published in the 
New York Times of Sunday, December 31. 

This article is very timely and will be 
pertinent to the impending discussion of 
the very vital question of our foreign 
commitments and the best means to pro- 
vide for our security. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Foreicn Pouicy Lesate Is CLARIFYING THE 
IsSUES—FUNDAMENTAL DISAGREEMENT AP- 
PEARS Over NATURE oF OUR COMMITMENT 
To Go To THE DEFENSE OF West EvROPE— 
ConorEss Has A Part To PLay 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WasHINGTON, December 30.—The mounting 
public dispute over the most effective meas- 
ures to insure the security of the United 
States from the threat of militant world 
communism, and over the relation to that 
security of the land defense of Western Eu- 
rope by pooled forces of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations (which include the United 
States), is a useful reminder that this coun- 
try is not yet committed to any detailed pro- 
gram. 

The debate—recently stimulated by 
speeches from former President Hoover and 
Joseph P, Kennedy on the one hand and by 
John Foster Dulles and administration 
spokesmen on the other—reveals some areas 
of agreement and also some important dif- 
ferences. For example: 

(1) The disputants agree that, as Secretary 
of State Acheson said to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on April 27, 1948, Senate ap- 
proval of the North Atlantic Treaty commits 
this Nation to the principles of “continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid 
* * * to an obligation to help, but the 
extent, the manner and the timing is up to 
the honest judgment of the parties” to the 
treaty. 


(2) All agree that the subsequent approval 
by Congress of the military assistance pact 
and the first appropriation therefor binds 
this Nation to provide its treaty partners with 
matériel, dollars for the purchase of more 
and at least as many members of our 
Armed Forces as may be required to supervise 
the allocation and use of this equipment. 


NO PARTICULAR PROGRAM 


(3) All agree that—again in the words of 
Secretary Acheson on the same occasion— 
the treaty does not bind the United States 
to any particular assistance program; or re- 
quire it to fvrnish units for a Western 
European army in advance of aggression. 
(In fact, this subject did not arise in the 
hearings or congressional debates which 
dealt with the treaty and the arms pact.) 

But the meeting of minds ends there and 
the serious disagreements begin, among 
them: 

(1) The President, on his concept of his 
constitutional authority, has made a con- 
ditional commitment to the North Atlantic 
partners that is founded on the treaty 
“principle of continuous and effective self- 
help and mutual aid.” The condition is— 
once more the words of Mr. Acheson—that 
“no party can rely on others for its defense 
unless it does its utmost to defend itself and 
contribute toward the defense of the others.” 

(2) It is believed by many that, on this 
same concept of Executive power, the Presi- 
dent intends to be the judge of when and 
whether this condition has been met or 
whether he can rely on its being met; and 
that he has the unilateral authority in any 
case to order the dispatch to Europe of such 
troops as he and his military advisers (chief- 
ly Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, whom the 
President has authorized to act as supreme 
commander) believe to be required. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL 


(3) But, since the integration of these 
troops into a land defense of Western Europe 
was not pledged either in the treaty or the 
arms pact, and Congress must supply funds 
for their maintenance, many in Congress and 
outside contend that the President cannot 
legally dispatch them for such a purpose 
without the formal approval of Congress. 
One passage in the record bears on this dif- 
ference of opinion. It occurs in the report 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations fa- 
voring the North Atlantic Treaty, but it was 
concerned only with military action follow- 
ing an aggression against one of the partners, 
This passage reads: 

“Nothing in the treaty * * * includ- 
ing the provision that an attack against one 
shall be considered an attack against all, in- 
creases or decreases the constitutional power 
of either the President or the Congress or 
changes the relationship between them.” 

This disagreement over Presidential powers 
could become a very grave issue between Mr. 
Truman and Congress; and those who are 
questioning the practicability of the land 
defense of Western Europe with American 
assistance would undoubtedly challenge the 
exercise of this power if the President de- 
cided to exercise it without prior reference 
to Congress for its approval. 


OTHER BASES OF DISCORD 


(4) Another basic nt between 
the debaters is the land defense project itself. 
Considerable public and congressional doubt 
now existing would surely be removed if 
General Eisenhower pronounced the project 
feasible and necessary, and no one believes 
the President would proceed with it other- 
wise. But there still would be influential 
voices raised in the country for a defense 
program addressed primarily to United States 
security, somewhat like the program which 
was outlined by Mr. Hoover and Mr. Kennedy. 

(5) There is also fundamental dispute 
over American policy in the Far East, partic- 
ularly with respect to measures for dealing 


with the Chinese Communists. Many, in- 
cluding Republican leaders, urge that the 
Chinese Nationalists be given military and 
other assistance to renew active war against 
the Peiping Government; that our troops in 
Korea be withdrawn to assure holding an 
American security line from Alaska, through 
Japan and Formosa, to Hawaii. The admin- 
istration thus far has opposed both pro- 
posals. 

These, plus the movement sparked by Mr. 
Hoover to demand stronger courses at Lake 
Success in dealing with Communist China, 
are the principal divisions on foreign policy 
being argued before the American people. 
The discussion is of as great importance as 
any in our history. The very listing of the 
issues establishes that. Also, the debate is 
of the essence of our democracy, 


CHALLENGE TO CRITICS 


But it has another indispensable value. 
Critics of Mr. Hoover and Mr. Kennedy have 
charged they are preaching abandonment of 
a sacred commitment by the United States, 
the major premise being that the United 
States is pledged outright to participate in 
a land defense of Western Europe. If this 
misconception were not challenged, and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower should conclude that the 
land-defense program is not feasible, the 
United States would stand before the world 
as a dishonored welcher on a firm pledge. 

The facts, however, all clear in the record, 
refute the existence of such a commitment. 
By the treaty and the arms pact the United 
States Government, which necessarily in- 
cludes Congress, is committed to its best 
effort to defend the North Atlantic area. In- 
sofar as the Executive alone can pledge action 
by the United States, he has made a strictly 
conditional commitment to send such mili- 
tary contributions to the land defense of 
Western Europe as he may conclude to be 
practicable and serve the primary interests 
of national security. 

That is all. But it does mark a revolu- 
tionary change in the foreign policy of the 
Republic up.to 1950. 


Inaugural Address by Governor Dewey, 
of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have incorporated in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the inaugural address of Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey, delivered at the inauguration 
ceremonies held in the assembly cham- 
ber, State capitol, Albany, N. Y., on 
January 1, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the R&corp, 
as follows: 

This is the third time I have had the honor 
of taking the oath as governor of New York. 
Eight years ago when I first assumed the re- 
sponsibility of governing our State, our 
country was desperately engaged in a war 
for survival. Only a year before much of 
our fleet had been sunk at Pearl Harbor; 
disaster had followed disaster and the forces 


Se ee 
world. 


By God’s grace the forces of freedom tri- 
umphed. But 4 years ago when I took this 


aes 
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a tenth-rate power, North Korea. 
When victory had been snatched from the 
jaws of defeat in Korea, we then found our 
gallant forces almost overwhelmed by the 
eruption of the hordes of Red China into 
open warfare. 

Soviet diplomacy has today achieved one 
of its cardinal objectives in placing America 
in opposition to her traditional Chinese ally, 
while sowing seeds of dissension between us 
and other free nations of the world. Mean- 
while, without engaging a single Russian 
regiment since the end of World War II, the 
Red conqueror has extended his domination 
beyond his own 200,000,000 people to in- 
clude 800,000,000 people, one-third of all the 
people in the world, Today the Red Empire 
reaches more than half-way around the 
world, from the Baltic Sea and the middle 
of Germany, to the Pacific Ocean and the 
China Sea. 

Once again within these 8 years the cause 
of freedom is beleaquered. Once again the 
call should be plain to freemen everywhere 
to band together and bravely live else they 
la and ignobly die. 

enemy who wars against us 

his arsenal. He and 

land armies the size 

the world has never seen before. 

largest air force in the world and 

under the sea. He boasts of 

Iiies in every nation—hunger, pov- 

erty, confusion, war weariness—and in all 

too many lands, a lack of brave or inspiring 

leadership. He also has unprecedented un- 

derground armies in every nation, highly 

skilled in creating internal disunity and 

armed with propaganda, sabotage, fanatic- 
ism and treason. 

The Red conqueror has still another ad- 
vantage in the economic weakness of many 
free nations and in their desperate lack of 
arms. 

One thing and one thing alone seems to 


gee 
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With only 7 percent of the population of 
the world we in America are outnumbered 
But the free world still outnum- 


of the slave world. There is no weak- 
our cause which courage, hard work, 
strong leadership cannot cure. 

physical resources to preserve free- 

dom and even perhaps to save the peace are 

. Only the will, the courage, and the 

clear purpose are needed. The duty to mo- 

ngth before it is too late should 

. For a decade the cause of 

echoed the tragic words “too 

late.” Let not these words be 

the epitaph of America and of our civiliza- 

tion. There is still time for action, but the 
hour is very late. 

Here in New York we have a high obliga- 
tion and unmeasured opportunity. By lay- 
ing aside partisanship and selfishness we can 
set an example for the States and the Nation 
in self-denial and in hard work for the 
greater good. 

I propose to you and to the people of New 
York a Spartan course for our State which I 
prsyerfully hope will be followed here and 
in the Nation. 

I pledge to you a State administration de- 
voted to the primary objective of the defense 
of liberty. 

I pledge to you a single-minded purpose in 
production for defense, in mobilization of 
manpower, and in preparation for civil de- 
fense. 

We have done it before and we will do it 


During these recent years we have blazed 
trails in social welfare, in slum clearance, 
and in public housing, in education, in ad- 
vancing the rights of man, in medical care, 
in mental and tuberculosis hospitals, in 
modern highway transportation, and in 
recreation. 

Foreseeing the tragic emergency in which 
we find ourselves, we have blazed trails, too, 
in leading the Nation in civil defense, in 
building a strong National Guard, and in 
preparation for a State guard, in vigorous 
economy in nonessentials, and in strong 
preparation in essentials. Just as we have 
led the way in peace and in preparation for 
defense, so we can move ahead now in pre- 
paring for the more perilous times ahead in 
total defense. 

What we can do as citizens of New York 
we have a right to expect that others will 
do as citizens of the United States and of 
the free world. We have a right to insist that 
policies of vacillation, weakness, and cow- 
ardice be abandoned. We have a right to in- 
sist on cc urageous action and Spartan living: 
As citizens of the United States we want our 
Nation to live bravely, to resume at whatever 
cost our position of strength and leadership 
to preserve the rights of man. 

Never in recorded history was the whole 
concept of decency and human freedom un- 
der such total . Never was any peo- 
ple presented with a call to duty so clear or 
with so great a challenge to live nobly. 

The blessings of freedom have brought to 
our land a potential power so vast that with 


strong leadership and high courage we can 
once again gather to our side the minds and 
hearts of free men everywhere. Once again 
we can, if we will, develop the overpowering 
force to stay the hand of the aggressor and 
make possible the lasting peace we have so 
long been denied. 

There is within the soul of every free man 
the courage to achieve which 10,000 slaves 
can never match. With the inspiration of a 
just God and the courage to do His will we 
can live bravely and again secure the highest 
cause on earth, the freedom of mankind. 


Multiple Sclerosis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain] regarding multiple sclerosis, as 
discussed in an article entitled “Re- 
prieve,” by Miriam Zeller Gross, which 
the Senator from Washington desires to 
have printed in the Recorp. I present 
the statement of the Senator from Wash- 
ington and the article, and ask that they 
be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAIN 


I am particularly proud to present for 
printing in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
article Reprieve, by Miriam Zeller Gross. 
which appears in the December 1950 issue 
of McCall’s magazine. 

I take great pride in calling this article 
to the attention of ry colleagues because, 
first of all, it brings national recognition to 
&@ courageous effort in behalf of hundreds of 
suffering people, being carried on in my home 
city Tacoma, Wash. 

Secondly, I am particularly proud because 
Dr. Hinton Jonez has given his time and 
effort to establish a clinic at St. Joseph's 
Hospital in Tacoma, for the treatment of a 
disease heretofore considered hopeless, multi- 
ple sclerosis. This clinic is supported by 
private voluntary funds, and Dr. Jonez vol- 
unteers his services in behalf of the clinic 
and the hundreds of sufferers who have 
found relief there. There has been no State 
or Federal assistance in establishing and 
running this clinic which, so far as I have 
been able to determine, is the only one de- 
voted exclusively to the treatment of multi- 
ple sclerosis in the world. 


REPRIEVE FroM A SENTENCE OF TORTURE 
AND DEATH 


(By Miriam Zeller Gross) 


Imagine yourself doomed to die from a 
mysterious, incurable disease. Your doctor 
bas told you the blunt truth as he believes 
it: “There isn’t any hope. Soon you will 
be in a wheelchair. As the condition pro- 
g-esses—and it always does—you can only 
take to your bed and t for death.” 

Not a pretty picture, is it? Yet, only by 
putting yourself in the place of someone 
stricken by the terrible nerve-killer multiple 
sclerosis can you understand the despair it 
causes or appreciate the full significance of 
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the fight being waged against it at the M. S. 
clinic of St. Joseph’s Hospital in Tacoma, 
Wash. 

At St. Joseph’s, multiple sclerosis is being 
arrested in one victim in six. Others get 
blessed relief. Many leave their beds for 
the ‘irst time in years. One man unable 
to move so much as a toe for 7 years walked 
again within a week after ent>ring the 
hospital. 

No cures are claimed. But a revolutionary 
new concept of the disease enables its hellish 
symptoms to be controlled, and promises a 
new lease on life for its victims. 

Dr. Hinton D. Jonez, director of the mul- 
tiple sclerosis clinic, says that attempting 
to cure this disease is similar to trying to 
revive a drowning person. Far advanced 
cases—like people who have been in the 
water too long—may be difficult or impos- 
sible to save. On the other hand, there is 
surprising hope for victims of multiple 
sclerosis provided, of course, that important 
nerves are not dead. 

Nerves that appear dead can sometimes be 
revitalized. Two of Dr. Jonez’ patients, for 
example, had been diagnosed as totally blind. 
One had even received insurance benefits on 
the basis of total disability. Today both 
enjoy normal vision. Most of the more than 
100 patients with whom I talked at the 
clinic told stories that hold the drama of 
people suddenly reprieved from a death sen- 
tence. 

Take Mrs. Alice Meinert. This young 
mother was stricken shortly after New Year's 
Day in 1947. By May she could not get out 
of bed. For a year she grew steadily worse. 
Her father, who had made it his business 
to learn everything possible about the dis- 
ease, heard about the new clinic in Tacoma. 
He urged that his daughter be sent there. 
But the attending physician pooh-poohed 
the idea, and, acting on his advice, Mrs. 
Minert’s husband refused. 

The father took legal action and gained 
custody of his daughter—a step accomplished 
through the far-seeing wisdom of Judge 
Chester A. Batchelor, of the King County 
Court, Seattle. 

Four days after she reached the Tacoma 
clinic, Mrs. Meinert took her first steps in 
more than a year. One week later she 
walked from the house to the street and 
got into an automobile unaided. 

Shortly after this, Mrs. Meinert’s husband, 
angry because of what he considered high- 
handed interference by his father-in-law, 
brought suit to get the guardianship of his 
little boy. 

Judge Batchelor again presided. The hus- 
band told the court that his wife’s illness 
made it impossible for her to care for their 
child. She was bedridden and incapable of 
doing anything for herself, let alone the 
child. His statement was just completed 
when a door opened at tre back of the court- 
house. Alice Meinert entered, walked the 
full length of the room and took a seat near 
the front. 

Mrs. Meinert told her story at the judge’s 
direction, and she now has full custody of 
her little boy. Her condition has improved 
steadily. She does her own housework, looks 
after the child and appears in every way to be 
a well, happy woman, 

Few people knew anything about multiple 
sclerosis (also called creeping paralysis or 
simply M. S.) until it took the life of the 
great baseball star Lou Gehrig. Today the 
disease is understood to be fairly common 
and far more prevalent than poliomyelitis, 
which its crippling effects resemble. 

Most M. S. victims are between 20 and 40, 
in otherwise highly pgoductive years. They 
may suffer a few weeks only or linger for 
years, constantly growing worse, helpless 
burdens to themselves and to their families. 
Often they are shunted into depressing in- 
stitutions for incurables. 

Symptoms vary but usually include a 
Staggering gait, double vision, tremors and 


speech defects—which often unfairly label 
the victims as psychotics or. alcoholics. 
Deafness, blindness, paralysis and mental 
ehanges occur as the condition progresses. 
Like some fiendish hit-and-run killer, M. 8. 
may strike, allow the victim to recover par- 
tially, then strike again, repeating this per- 
formance over and over. The victim is 
weaker each time, until he no longer rises. 

Jack Franklin’s experience indicates the 
unhappy misunderstanding these people 
encounter. Jack was stationed at Dutch 
Harbor in the Aleutians when he suddenly 
noticed a numb spot on one leg. The 
numbness left, only to return in a larger 
area. Soon half his body lacked sensation. 
“I could have cut myself in two,” he says. 
“One half had no feeling.” 

The examining physicians found nothing 
wrong. “Nothing but nerves,” they re- 
ported. When his eyes failed, Jack was sent 
to an eye specialist at Kodiak. This man 
said, “Snow blindness plus nerves,” and 
referred him to yet another island to consult 
a specialist for glasses. When Jack couldn’t 
walk without staggering, he was discharged 
as a mental case and sent to a vetcrans’ 
hospital. Happily, he is now at Tacoma and 
steadily getting better. 

The miserable symptoms of multiple 
sclerosis sufferers are caused by damage to 
the myelin sheaths, or fatty coverings, which 
normally protect all nerve fibers. These 
sheaths are like the insulation around an 
electric wire. Just as damaged insulation 
causes short circuits, so injured sheaths pre- 
vent nerves from delivering brain messages 
properly. Messages distorted and weakened 
may finally stop entirely. The many scars 
caused by the body's attempts to repair the 
sheaths suggested the name “multiple 
sclerosis.” 

Doctors generally classify the condition 
among “nervous and mental diseases,” al- 
though nobody has actually proved why 
nerve coverings disintegrate. Several years 
ago Dr. Bayard T. Horton, well-known al- 
lergist of the famed Mayo Clinic, became 
convinced that multiple sclerosis is caused 
by allergic reactions. Acting on Dr. Hor- 
ton’s advice, Dr. Jonez, also an allergist, 
followed the suggested treatment with a few 
private patients, with most gratifying re- 
sults. When Sister Celine Magdeline in- 
quired about the treatment, Dr. Jonez offered 
to donate his services if the Sisters of St. 
Francis, operating St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
would provide clinic facilities. Thus the 
clinic started. 

Dr. Jonez explains the new approach to 
multiple sclerosis in this way: Strawberries 
and other substances cause some people to 
get hives on the skin. The multiple sclerosis 
victim gets his hives on the central nervous 
system. Obviously hives on the brain or 
spinal cord—housed in bony boxes without 
much room for expansion—can cause terrific 
damage. Blood flow is cut, and nerves are 
robbed of oxygen and other life-sustaining 
materials. Small wonder that the sheaths 
and finally the nerves themselves sicken and 
die. 

Whether this concept is correct or not, it 
seems to work. All who stick to the treat- 
ment for as long as 3 months show definite, 
measurable improvement, if not dramatic 
come-backs. Any improvement, however, 
can be evaluated only in terms of the previ- 
ous condition. 

You might wonder what Sylvia Fisher has 
accomplished if you saw her confined to her 
wheel chair day after day. But her happy 
brother will show you four crocheted doilies, 
each of finer thread and more intricate 
design. 

“Maybe they wouldn’t look like much to 
some folks,” he says, “but they look 
wonderful to me. For 10 years my sister 
couldn’t even hold a crochet 
hands were completely paralyzed 


came.” 


Such progress comes about through a 
four-way attack on the disease. Careful tests 
detect substances causing allergic reactions 
so that they may be avoided. Muscles wasted 
by disuse are rehabilitated through a com- 
bination of moist hot polio packs and espe- 
cially designed exercises developed at the 
clinic. Distorted body parts are relaxed, and 
disease symptoms are controlled by two 
potent drugs. Last—and equally important 
to all the rest—is what Dr. Jonez calls “lots 
of TLC,” or tender loving care. 

Use of histamine in multiple sclerosis may 
well prove epochal, since this drug. controls 
multiple sclerosis symptoms much as insulin 
controls diabetes. Like insulin, histamine is 
an important body chemical. It occurs in 
human blood and most tissues. While sup- 
plies remain ccnstant in normal individuals, 
histamine varies greatly in allergy sufferers. 
Histamine, incidentally, must not be con- 
fused with antihistamine, the popular cold 
remedy, since it is the exact opposite. 

Doses of the drug histamine, synthesized 
by industrial laboratories, increase the effi- 
ciency of blood flow and rush repair mate- 
rials to wounded sheaths and nerves. Extra 
oxygen becomes available, and vital forces 
generally are stepped up, much like adding 
fighters to an exhausted army. 

Men and women enjoying its benefits say 
that histamine makes them feel as if they 
could fly, instead of barely, drag one foot 
before the other. If the préscribed dose is 
forgotten they get hungry for it, just as for 
food or water. The drug is dangerous if im- 
properly used. Too much gives the worst 
headache known. Larger doses kill. Yet 
over 30,000 doses have been given at Tacoma, 
and a larger number at the Mayo Clinic 
(where histamine is used for a number of 
conditions), without bad results. At both 
places, however, doses are carefully tailored 
according to individual needs. 

Proper dosage enables many who thought 
there was nothing ahead but invalidism and 
death to return to jobs and live normal lives. 

Mrs. Albert Parker had been told her hus- 
band would never be able to leave his bed. 
But, through the help of histamine, Mr. 
Parker is now busily completing prelimi- 
naries for law study at the University of 
Washington. 

Wayne Nelson is another. This ski in- 
structor was having bad attacks of staggers 
and double vision—seeing two trees where 
there was only one. Sometimes he couldn’t 
get out of bed, and altogether he feared he 
was through. Maintained by histamine, he 
is back at his chosen work in the mountains 
and participates once more in ski races and 
tournaments. “I'm fine so long as I take 
the histamine,” he said. 

Ordinarily administered by hypodermic 
needle, the drug can now be taken more 
easily by an electrical device. Dr. Harold 
A. Abramson, a New York City allergist, re- 
cently developed a method whereby hista- 
mine is driven through the skin by a gal- 
vanic current and absorbed into the blood. 
The n apparatus is inexpensive and 
so simple that a 14-year-old boy made a set 
for his mother now under treatment in 
Tacoma. 

The clinic provides a place where people 
may learn to live comfortably with M. 8S. 
Here they discover curare—a drug with the 
unique quality of softening twisted, gnarled 
muscles and bestowing a blessed feeling of 
relaxation. Many enjoy their first night of 
refreshing sleep in months or years after the 
first dose. This drug, lik» quinine, comes 
from trees in the South American jungles. 
In addition to relaxing muscles, curare helps 
overcome one of the most distressing of M. S. 
complaints—incontinence of bladder and 
bowels. ie 

Three years ago, before the clinic’s great 
contribution was recognized, the unorthodox 
treatment pursued there was openly cen- 
sured. At one point the mother superior 
was told no more interns would be as: gned 
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to the hospital unless the clinic was discon- 
tinued. The physician who related this 
story says the magnificent woman calmly 
replied that the hosptal would have to get 
along without interns; the clinic would 
continue. She added: “Dr. Jonez gives these 
miserable people dry beds to sleep in, and 
that unprecedented attainment alone is 
enough for me.” 

The all too prevalent skepticism and hope- 
lessness M. 8. is illustrated by an 
experience of the clinic’s physical therapist, 
Mrs. Anita W. Preston. On assuming duties, 
Mrs. Preston wrote the head of an interna- 
tionally recognized organization concerned 
with physical rehabitilation and asked for 
guidance. The reply expressed surprise 
that anyone would consider trying to revital- 
ize M. S.-ridden muscles. 

So, like Dr. Jonez, Mrs. Preston started 
pioneering. Her reward came a few weeks 
ago, when other physical therapists through- 
out the Northwest gathered to observe with 
astonishment the feats performed by men 
and women for whom they had been taught 
nothing could be done. 

Only extraordinary achievement has kept 
the clinic alive in the face of a formidable 
wall of disbelief. But even the most stub- 
born diehards are impressed by recoveries 
like that of Mrs. Ezra Jennings. 

Neurosurgeons were not certain whether 
Mrs. Jennings had advanced multiple sclero- 
sis or a brain tumor. One specialist urged 
drastic brain as her only hope. Her 
left side was completely paralyzed, and she 
was taken to the clinic in a wheel chair. After 
less than a month she was walking normally 
and gave the chair away. All traces of 
paralysis were gone. Mrs. Jennings called on 
the doctor who had urged a brain operation, 
and carefully grasped his hand with her pre- 
viously paralyzed left hand. 

Doubting Thomases like to say that the 
St. Joseph's treatment is largely psycho- 
therapy. “Nothing but mental suggestion,” 
they insist. This amuses Dr. Jonez. “Cer- 
tainly we are guilty of mental suggestion,” 
he says, “if that means we fight to uphold 
morale and prevent fits of depression.” 

Without doubt the director does inspire 
hope and confidence. There is no defeatism 
at Tacoma. One man said, “The very way 
Jonez greets you when you arrive seems to 
say, ‘How wonderful that you have come to 
me. Maybe you're in pretty bad shape, but 
between the two of us we'll lick this thing.’ 
He make you feel like a very important per- 
son and that he’s more interested in you than 
in any other individual—and you're certain 
you'll get well.” 

Happily, prominent physicians are now 
convinced multiple sclerosis victims have a 
chance at St. Joseph’s Hospital, and are send- 
ing them there. The same holds true for 
Veterans’ Bureau administrators, county 
medical society executives, and a host of 
welfare organizations. Representative THor 
C. TOLLEFSON, of Washington, has introduced 
@ measure in Congress which would provide 
Federal aid for the clinic. 

No case is considered too advanced, and no 
person is refused, for lack of money. One 
of the wealthiest men in the Northwest took 
his treatment alongside of charity cases, 
without any distinction in care. Dr. Jonez 
himself has not accepted one cent, not even 
Christmas gifts, from clinic patients. Fur- 
thermore, he devotes most of his time to the 
clinic. 

Pitiful stories are told by many who sought 
treatment elsewhere before going to the 
multiple sclerosis clinic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwards saved $750—just 
enough to keep him for 1 month at a certain 
institution in California. Mrs. Edwards told 
me that they traveled 2,000 miles to this 
hospital only to be informed nobody as crip- 
pled as Mr. Edwards was admitted. Then 
they heard of Tacoma. 


“What a relief,” she said, with tears in her 
eyes. “We reached St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
and Dr. Jonez said, ‘Come right in.’” 

One woman told of preparing to commit 
suicide after she was refused at one hospital 
after another. Only by great effort could she 
drag herself from one piece of furniture to 
another. She realized she would be bed- 
ridden shortly, and dreaded being a burden. 
When she heard about the place where no- 
body was refused, she found it hard to be- 
lieve, but decided to investigate. 

“After all,” she said, “it didn’t matter 
greatly in my condition whether I died at 
once or waited a while.” That she can look 
back upon her near suicide in a matter-of- 
fact manner indicates the progress this 
woman has made. 

The Brodeur family heard about the clinic 
one Saturday afternoon shortly after Mrs. 
Brodeur had undergone one more disheart- 
ening medical examination. The clinic 
sounded too good to be true, but anything 
was worth a trial. By Wednesday the hus- 
band had sold his business in Providence, 
R. I., and the family took its first plane ride, 
bound for Tacoma. 

“Smartest thing I ever did,” Mr. Brodeur 
says. “My wife hasn't made any startling 
recovery, but she’s 500 percent better. I'm 
the nurse, and I ought to know. She'd been 
in bed 7 years. At least she’s in a wheelchair 
now. We don’t ask for miracles.” 

Sister Margaret Angeline may never walk 
again, but her feeling is of deepest gratitude. 
Anyone trying to evaluate events, she says, 
must remember that multiple sclerosis has 
been the despair of medical science ever since 
it was first recognized a hundred years ago. 
The mortifying nature of the disease makes 
people feel sensitive and apart. Soon they be- 
come social outcasts. “It seems almost too 
much that I am privileged to be in the one 
place where progress is being made,” she 
says. And she feels privileged to put in long 
hours performing the secretarial duties of 
the clinic. 

Father Robinson ts a source of great in- 
spiration to all at the hospital. Former pres- 
ident of Gonzaga University and provincial 
of the Jesuit Order for the four Western 
States and Alaska, this religious leader was 
advised 12 years ago that his condition was 
without hope. His consultant was a neuro- 
surgeon of international reputation. And, 
indeed, the disease progressed without abate- 
ment until Father Robinson sadly performed 
what he feared was his last mass. 

Crippling continued until he could neither 
sit nor lie in a normal position, and he 
reached the hospital kneeling in a car, the 
only way he could make the trip. Yet that 
same night he slept comfortably. Today, 
just a few months later, Father Robinson 
again says masses and goes forward with 
church activities. 

For some unknown reason, multiple sclero- 
sis appears to be activated by infections, preg- 
nancy, accidents, or emotional upheavals— 
particularly the latter. One man became ill 
immediately after his wife ran away with all 
of his savings. Another suffered early symp- 
toras when a beloved grandchild was threat- 
ened by a kidnaper. 

A student at the University of Washington 
chartered a plane and flew home one week 
end to surprise the family. She reached the 
remotely situated ranch late at night, only 
to find it deserted. The family also had 
chartered a plane and flown to surprise her. 
Shortly following that experience she became 
ill. 

Multiple sclerosis is more common and 
severe in cold, damp climates. 

Barbara Shields, a 17-year-old freshman 
at College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to be a good athlete. De- 
spite the fact she found it difficult to keep 
warm, she slept in a cold room and took 
cold showers. One night after an icy shower 


her legs became paralyzed. Other indications 
soon proved that multiple sclerosis had 
struck. The cause was quickly determined, 
and there is every reason to believe Barbara 
will hold the complete recovery she has ap- 
parently made. Her experience should be a 
warning to those who try to buck the natural 
inclination to keep warm. 

It ts difficult to report events at Tacoma. 
Even after you have visited St. Joseph's Hos- 
pital—observed everything with what you 
believe is a critical eye, and talked with the 
people—you still find the truth unbelievable 
when you try to write it. You feel like 
the research director of one of two industrial 
laboratories that had contributed close to 
half a million dollars in histamine and 
curare to the clinic. As he was leaving the 
clinic this scientist said in an awed tone, “I 
have seen it all, and reason tells me things 
must be as I have seen them. Still I can’t 
believe it.” 


Defense of Western Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Robert P. Patterson relating to the de- 
fense of Western Europe which was pub- 
lished in the New York Times December 
31, 1950. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows:. 


DErenDING THE WesT— WITHDRAWAL FROM 
LEADERSHIP IN CHECKING COMMUNISM 
OpposEeD 


(The writer of the following letter was 
formerly Secretary of War.) 

To the Eprror or THE New York Trmszs: 

The news of the Korean retreat of the 
United Nations forces, composed in the main 
of United States forces, has brought on an 
insistence in some quarters in this country 
that we should withdraw our troops, not only 
from Korea but from everywhere overseas. 

The reality of the peril from Soviet Russia 
is admitted, but the odds are said to be so 
heavily against us that from now on we 
should confine our defense efforts to the 
Western Hemisphere and the oceans on both 
sides. Otherwise, it is argued, nothing but 
disaster is in store for forces committed over- 
seas, whereas it is claimed that we can make 
the Western Hemisphere an impregnable 
fortress, a Gibraltar. 

The proposals for retreat vary a little in 
details. Mr. Hoover urges that we should 
not land another man or another dollar in 
Western Europe until the nations there have 
themselves raised and equipped armies in 
such numbers “as would erect a sure dam 
against the Red flood.” In other words, we 
should not render assistance to Western Eu- 
rope until such time as our assistance would 
not be needed. On the other hand, he would 
have us help defend Britain provided the 
British will cooperate. 

But defense of Britain in the face of Soviet 
domination of the Continent 20 miles away 
would be a military impossibility in these 
days of guided atomic missiles. The reser- 
vation of Britain for special favors, there- 
fore, would seem to have no meaning. 
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In substance the several proposals come 
to the same: evacuate and rally on our own 
shores. It is argued that the best place to 
wage war, if we must wage it, is on our own 
soil. 

Consider the case of Western Europe. 
With the hostile intentions of Soviet Russia 
an acknowledged fact, is abandonment of 
Western Europe the best policy for defense 
of the United States? I submit that it is 
not. 

PACT REPUDIATION 


In the first place, the suggested abandon- 
ment would be a flat repudiation of the North 
Atlantic Defense Treaty. By that treaty the 
United States and Canada and 10 countries 
of Western Europe pledged their faith to give 
continuous mutual aid and to come to one 
another’s assistance in the event of attack 
against any of them. Our Senate ratified the 
treaty in July 1949 by an overwhelming vote, 
Democrats and Republicans concurring. 

Are we to turn our backs on that treaty? 
Would any people ever again put reliance on 
the pledged word of the United States? 

Apart from treaty, apart from breaking 
faith with little Denmark, Norway, and the 
other nations which took a bold stand in 
signing the treaty in the face of threats from 
the Kremlin, a stand taken because of their 
trust in us, it requires no detailed argument 
to prove that on military grounds the defense 
of Western Europe is of vital value to our 
defense. 

The nations of Europe that have not been 
flattened by the Soviet juggernaut—divided 
though they are by national boundaries and 
speaking different tongues—have in the ag- 
gregat2 200,000,000 people. They are vigorous, 
productive people. They have an industrial 
plant of huge capacity, second only to that 
of this country. It is a workshop far su- 
perior to that of Russia and Russia’s satel- 
lites, and the men in Moscow have yearned 
for years to seize it. 

If those people and that industrial plant 
should be taken over by the Soviet Union 
and added to their present strength in men 
and materials, the United States would be in 
a@ position hopelessly inferior in virtually 
everything it takes to wage war. With West- 
ern Europe overrun, the fall of Africa and 
the rest of Asia would be a certainty. Afri- 
ca’s uranium, apparently the most abundant 
so far discovered, would no longer be shipped 
here to the United States. It would go to 
feed Russian atomic energy plants. 

With the rest of the world arrayed against 
us, we could not maintain ourselves for long 
on sea, air, or land. Our military position 
would be desperate. 


INVITING CONQUEST 


In short, abandonment of Western Europe 
would be nothing but an invitation to con- 
quest of our own country by Soviet Russia. 
It would play directly into the hands of Sta- 
lin, with his plan of divide and conquer, with 
his strategy of knocking off his opponents 
one by one. No wonder that Pravda printed 
the speeches of Mr. Hoover and Mr. Kennedy 
in full. 

Impatience over the slowness of the free 
people of Europe in strengthening their 
armed forces in face of imminent peril is un- 
derstandable, though even here we must, in 
candor, make the acknowledgment that our 
own speed in mustering our military power 
has been nothing remarkable so far. 

But a long step forward in the direction of 
combined defense of Western Europe was 
recently taken at the Brussels conference. 
General Eisenhower has been appointed su- 
preme commander of the Allied Forces in 
Europe. Mr. Hoover’s speech made no men- 
tion of these favorable developments. 

It gets us nowhere to wring our hands and 
talk of retreating. If the United States, the 
leader of the free nations, the nation least 
exposed, talks and acts that way, who could 


blame the countries in Europe if they should 
fall away from the alliance? 

The key to the situation, I submit, is the 
possession of military strength. We must at- 
tain it as swiftly as possible, at whatever cost. 
Our long lead in atom bombs, plus our power 
to deliver them by long-range air power, has 
deterred Soviet Russia from attacking direct- 
ly so far, but no one can say how long the 
deterrent effect will continue. 

What we need now is to supplement that 
strong asset with still more air power, also 
with more power to hold the lines of de- 
fense on the ground. With military strength 
in being and not merely on paper, we will find 
that most of our other problems so far as 
they concern Soviet Russia will be solved 
without undue difficulty. 

In addition, we should collect as many 
allies as possible—Spain, a rearmed Western 
Germany, a rearmed Japan. Far from run- 
ning away, we should extend our alliance to 
include all who have reason to fear conquest 
by Soviet Russia and have the will to resist. 

For the peril from Soviet Russia is a mortal 
peril to free people the world over. Stalin 
will not stop until he is stopped. Bear in 
mind what he wrote in Problems of Leninism. 

It is inconceivable that the Soviet Repub- 
lic should continue to exist for a long period 
side by side with imperialistic states. Ulti- 
mately one or the other must conquer. 
Meanwhile a number of terrible clashes be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
states are inevitable. 

In the dark days of the Revolution there 
were those who advised retreat. In the Civil 
War the Democratic platform of 1864 declared 
the war a failure, and that party went into 
the wilderness for 20 years as a penalty—a 
just penalty—for its lack of faith in the 
Nation. 

Napoleon was defeated by a coalition. So 
was the Kaiser; so was Hitler. Stalin can be 
held in check by a coalition of the nations 
still free; or if he insists on war he can be 
defeated. But if the United States, the 
strongest member of the coalition, should 
pull out, then his prospects for conquest of 
the world, this country included, would in- 
deed be the brightest they have ever been. 

RoserT P. PATTERSON. 


The American Brand of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a striking state- 
ment made by Mr. Paul F. Watkins, the 
editor of the Herald-Progress of Ashland, 
Va., and which was republished in the 
Cosmopolitan magazine. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

If you don’t like the fighting and feuding 
that goes with our American brand of de- 
mocracy, there are two places you can go to 
find unanimity and peace. One of them is 
a land where everybody agrees on everything 
every time—or else. Where there is no can- 
didate except the Official candidate; no 
opinion except the official opinion; no policy, 
philosophy, or religion that is not prescribed 
for you. You are told what to think on 
government and world affairs, on art, music, 


literature, and science. And nobody ever 
grumbles or disagrees out loud twice. That's 
Russia. The other place where there is eter- 
nal peace and quiet and harmony is Wood 
Lawn Cemetery. The editor is in no hurry 
to go to either. (Paul F. Watkins, In My 
Opinion, Herald-Progress, Ashland, Va.) 


Production of Nickel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, an editorial en- 
titled “Too Much Complacency,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of January 1, 1951. The editorial deals 
with the report of the Subcommittee on 
Preparedness of the Committee on Armed 
Services. The subcommittee is headed 
by the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Jonnson]. The editorial comments 
on the report of the committee on the 
nickel problem as it confronts us today. 

I want to say in passing that the Sen- 
ate is aware of the great work which is 
being done by the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Preparedness of the Committee on 
Armed Services. However, I think it is 
quite proper that I should comment on 
the floor of the Senate today on the 
courage, fearlessness, absolute fairness, 
and impartiality of the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. JoHNsoN]. The committee under 
his leadership has been carrying out the 
promise we made at the outset of our 
work that we would be entirely impartial 
and fearless, and that we would let the 
chips fall where they may. I think the 
editorial comment on the subcommittee’s 
report is deserving of the very careful 
attention of every Member of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Too MucH COMPLACENCY 


With nickel an indispensable item in our 
military stockpiling program, and most of 
our sources of supply outside the country, it 
is hard to account for the complacency 
which the Senate Armed Services Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee encountered during an 
inquiry. Our experience in World War II 
showed the urgency of manitaining a large 
stockpile of this critical metal. At no time 
during that war were we able to keep more 
than a 2 months’ supply on hand. Yet, with 
@ new war under way in the Far East and 
a world-wide conflict threatened, the Senate 
group found that the Nation faces a serious 
shortage of nickel, with little immediate 
prospect of an increased supply. The nickel 
stockpiling program, the subcommittee as- 
serted in a report, “has been conducted with 
far too much complacency.” 

Nickel has assumed even more importance 
in this emergency than during the late war, 
because of the development of jet fighters and 
bombers. Nickel is an essential ingredient 
of the tough steel needed to withstand the 
high temperatures of jet power plants. We 
are the world’s largest consumer of nickel, 
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yet we produce hardly any worth speaking 
of. Our chief reliance is on a foreign mo- 
nopoly, the International Nickel Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., which produces 85 percent of the 
world’s supply of the metal. Efforts to in- 
duce this firm to expand production capacity 
to care for emergency demands have thus 
far brought no results. The Canadian sup- 
ply seems to have reached a fixed level at a 
time when our war plants are seeking more 
and more nickel for planes and guns. 

With this bleak situation staring us in the 
face, it would be natural to assume that 
every other possible source of nickel supply 
would be exploited to the limit. But Sena- 
tor Lrnpon JOHNSON’s subcommittee was 
“shocked to discover” that the United States 
owns one of the largest nickel-producing 
plants in the world in Cuba, but it is idle. 
Built during the past war, the plant was 
declared surplus, and efforts were made to 
sell it—without success. Today, 6 months 
after the outbreak of the Korean War, plans 
for reactivating the plant still have “not ad- 
vanced beyond the point of paper prepared- 
ness.” Even more alarming is the fact that 
it will take about a year to repair the plant, 
staff it, and begin production of nickel in 
substantial quantities. The danger is that 
our enemies may not give us the time we 
need to do the things that we have neg- 
lected to do up to now. 

Nickel is but one of a number of war ma- 
terials which we have failed to stockpile in 
quantities sufficient to the needs of the pres- 
ent emergency. The subcommittee puts the 
blame not only on the Munitions Board but 
on the Budget Bureau, Congress, and the 
people as a whole. Senator JoHNsON aptly 
summed it up when he reported that the 
country’s most critical shortage “is not 
one of nickel or wool or rubber or any other 
such commodity, but rather a shortage of 
bold planning.” It will take bold planning 
from now on to rectify past shortcomings 
and meet the needs which loom so large 
ahead. 


The Situation in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HOW. FRANK CARLSON 
IN THE mines oo tas euste STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Topeka 
Daily Capital, issue of December 23, 
1950. 

This is a guest editorial written by 
Henry A. Bubb, Topeka, retiring presi- 
dent of the United States Savings and 
Loan League. It expresses the views of 
many of our citizens. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Speak Up, AMERICA 

Following is a guest editorial by Henry 
A. Bubb, Topeka, president of the National 
Savings and Loan Association, presented as 
his opinion of the current crisis and what 
to do about it: 

“Up until a few months ago most of us 
had high hopes for the success of the United 
Nations 


“We now know that when the United Na- 
tions originally agreed to resist aggression 
and uphold law and justice, it was only ora~ 
tory. Most members did not mean what 
they said. All the time General MacArthur 


and his troops were driving northward in 
Korea, the general was being told through 
diplomatic channels, not to antagonize the 
enemy, not to liberate Korea, and not to 
complete his mission. His orders prevented 
him from sending planes to reconnoiter above 
the Chinese border. The general has de- 
scribed these restrictions as ‘an enormous 
handicap without precedence in military 
history.’ 

“Possibly our brave men have not died 
in vain on the bloody battlefields of Korea, 
if in this critical hour the people of America 
will awaken to the irresoluteness of our allies 
and change our course to an impregnable 
United States at home, armed and ready 
to challenge any aggressor. If we build 
such a United States of America there will 
be no attack. If we continue to send all 
of our men to Europe and Asia, we are pre- 
paring for the greatest defeat ever suffered 
by a country dedicated to freedom and Chris- 
tianity. 

“Our allies, unfortunately, are weak, di- 
vided, and either socialistic or with a large 
part of their people communistic. As such, 
they will give up easily and then our boys 
will be overrun. Thus all men and material 
sent to foreign shores will be lost and the 
United States will be left an easy prey for 
the communistic armies of the world. 

“Why not arm the Chinese Nationalists, 
the Turks, the Spaniards, and others who 
have been willing to stand up and fight com- 
munism—buy off Chinese Communist gen- 
erals, who will in turn create civil war in 
China? By those methods the Communists 
of Asia and Europe will be kept busy while 
we build a strong United States, keep our 
boys at home, and protect the private-enter- 
prise system which has made us the greatest 
Nation on the face of the earth. 

“To do this we must change our leader- 
ship. Unfortunately we have a President, at 
the most crucial time in the history of the 
world, who not only shows poor judgment, 
but is also showing signs of instability. 

“I suggest that his own party surround 
him with a policy committee of the top men 
in our country. That committee should im- 
mediately clean out the State Department, 
starting with Secretary Dean Acheson, who 
has charted the suicidal course the United 
States has followed. Also General Marshall, 
whose policy led to Communist domination 
of China, should be retired along with other 
men who have been good generals in their 
time. The committee should enlist the 
services of great Americans, regardless of 
political affiliations, to save what we have left 
before we lose all. 

“Tomorrow may be too late. It can hap- 
pen here. Speak up, America—demand of 
your Congress to take immediate action.” 


Address by Ex-President Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, Janucry 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “It Seems to Me” written by 
Charles A. Sprague, and published in a 
recent issue of the Salem (Oreg.) States- 
man. The article presents a point of 
view on the subject of our foreign policy 
which is considerably different from the 
point of view presented today by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart]. I find 


myself in complete agreement with the 
point of view presented in this article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 


It SEEMs To ME 
(By Charles A. Sprague) 


The policy recommended by ex-President 
Hoover Wednesday night has an appeal. He 
would have the United States avoid entan- 
glement in Asia and make no ommitments 
in Europe * ntil Western Europe recruits its 
own sizable force. He would have the 
United States build up its defenses behind 
the moats of the Atlantic and Pacific to 
secure this as a Gibraltar of freedom. 

That policy appeals to the same instinct 
which prompts a child to put his head under 
the pillow. He thinks to escape danger or 
discovery by hiding. In this age of planes 
and submarines the oceans are an imperfect 
security. 

I fear that adoption of the course recom- 
mended by Mr. Hoover would give the world 
another Munich on even a greater scale. 
The forces of disunity in Franc> and Ger- 
many and Italy would get such an impetus as 
to make impossible the recruitment which 
Hoover demands and the United States Gov- 
ernment has been strongly urging. Deser- 
tion of Europe would invite a Communist 
overrun either by military action or political 
infiltration. All that Russia needs to round 
out world dominion on a scale not even 
dreamed of by Alexander and Caesar and 
Napoleon, but only by the mad Hitler is to 
obtain the industrial plant of West Ger- 
many and France and the Low Countries. 
Britain would be exposed to a greater men- 
ace than it was in 1941 and would exist 
largely by Russian suffrance. “ 

This would leave the United States iso- 
lated, not only militarily but politically, eco- 
nomically, and morally. Its connection with 
the world community would be cut off. The 
nations of the Southern Hemisphere would 
be an inadequate and uncertain substitute 
for those of Western Europe for our associ- 
ation. 

In the past I have warned against too 
wide a spread of our guaranties, not only 
for conserving our military strength but 
also for employing it in a vital area. For 
the United States that is first in Western 
Europe. We must not cast off Europe with 
an abrupt ultimetum such as Mr. Hoover 
off. rs. 


Shipment of Rubber to Russia by 
Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an Interna- 
tional News dispatch dated London, De- 
cember 21, 1950, entitled “Britain Will 
Ship Russia $10,000,000 Worth of Rub- 
ber.” 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Brrrain Wit Suir Russia $10,000,000 WortH 
or RUBBER 

Lonpvon, December 21.—Ten million dollars 
worth of Malayan rubber now piled on the 
London docks is scheduled to be shipped to 
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Russia next month aboard the British steam- 
er Stanrealm. 

The transaction was confirmed today by a 
spokesman for the shipping company, J. A. 
Billmeir, which has chartered the ship to 
the Soviets. The spokesman told Interna- 
tional News Service: 

“It's just an ordinary business deal.” 

The rubber, a vital war material, will be 
loaded soon aboard the Stanrealm, which will 
sail for Odessa in January. 

The spokesman added: 

“There is nothing to prevent Russia from 
buying British rubber. We are not at war 
with them.” 


Hoover Commission Recommendations on 
Organization of Government 


EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, an editorial from 
the New York Times entitled “Halfway 
To Go,” dealing with the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover report. I am, of 
course, pleased that the Citizens Com- 
mittee finds that about half the pro- 
gram has already been embodied in 20 
public laws and 26 reorganization plans. 
I suggest to the Congress, however, that 
although we may be one-half of the way 
along the route, judged numerically, I 
do not think we are halfway along judged 
from the standpoint of political diffi- 
culty. I believe many of the easiest 
plans came first. The pressures on the 
Congress will be even greater to defeat 
some of the plans still to come, as the 
implications of this editorial indicate. 

In this year of crisis, with our very 
survival perhaps depending on our ef- 
ficiency, I hope the Congress will more 
resolutely face up to some of the dis- 
tasteful political decisions which must 
be made if we are to achieve the economy 
and efficiency in our Government rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Commission. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hatrway To Go 


The work already accomplished by Con- 
gress and by the Executive in putting into 
effect recommendations of the Hoover report 
is at once a cause for satisfaction and a 
challenge. Some very notable improvements 
have been made in the organization of gov- 
ernment; in fact, the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report says that about half the 
program has already been embodied in 20 
public laws and 26 reorganization plans for 
strengthening the Federal structure. Most 
notable among them is the Military Unifica- 
tion Act, benefits of which have perhaps been 
felt sooner than anticipated. The Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949 enabled modernization of 
some 17 major agencies. Creation of the 
General Services Administration has vastly 
simplified governmental housekeeping prob- 
lems. Many other major and minor reforms 
have been . And, as the Citizens 
Committee points out, not the least beneticial 


effect of the report has been a reawakening 
of public interest in Government unprece- 
dented in our times. In 21 States little 
Hoover commissions have been established, 
and the process is going on even in some 
major cities, including New York (the Gulick 
survey), and Los Angeles. 

The challenge lies in the work still cut 
out for Congress and the administration if 
the full benefits implicit in the Hoover re- 
po-t are to be realized. Some important rec- 
ommendations have not yet been acted upon: 
the proposal to reorganize the Department 
of Agriculture, for instance. Efforts that 
were made in this direction last spring were 
defeated. Some major imrprovements have 
been made in the Post Office Department; 
but the No. 1 problem here, mixture of poli- 
tics with the appointment of postmasters, 
has not yet been solved. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration requires a going-over. Unifica- 
tion of all Federal medical facilities should 
not be longer delayed. A crying need is es- 
tablishment of greater control, from the 
standpoint of the general welfare, over water- 
development projects, with particular refer- 
ence to the work of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and to the civil functions of the Army 
Corps of Engineers. There are many other 
equally important battles to be fought and 
won. Constant vigilance and constant pres- 
sure will be necesary to see them through to 
victory. 


The War in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have before me a letter 
which appeared in the editorial column 
of the Anderson (S. C.) Independent on 
January 1, 1951, which was written by a 
South Carolina boy now serving with the 
American forces in Korea. 

The author of this letter makes one 
statement that should awake all of us as 
well as all citizens of ‘the United States. 
That statement is: 

I guess a great general like Mr. Mac- 
Arthur knows what he’s doing, leavin’ us 
here like this. But I sure wish I knew what 
it is all about. All I can say, whatever it is, 
it must be pretty doggone important to be 
vorth so many lives, and so much suffering 
and all. 


Such a letter as this should be a warn- 
ing to all that petty politics and individ- 
ual wars among the American people be 
brought toa stop. It should also be suf- 
ficient notice for this country to lay the 
cards on the table and prepare for the 
worst. I am glad to see that we are now 
starting our defense mobilization, and I 
personally advocate all-out prepared- 
ness. Let us quit playing around and 
work together for the sake of survival. 
If we are going to have to fight Russia, 
let us be prepared. 

I see no need in continuing a half war. 
The lives of our young Americans are be- 
ing exchanged for the lives of Chinese 
Communists inspired by Russia. Our 
soldiers could kill 10,000 Chinese a day 
for 10 years, and the Chinese popula- 


tion would still continue to increase. As 
I see it these side wars are not worth the 
price we will pay. Let us come home and 
build a defense that no country will dare 
attack. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Anderson Independent of 
January 1, 1951 be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FOXHOLE PHILOSOPHER 


William C. Arbery, who is general rmiun- 
ager of Carolina Detergents, Inc., brought 
to us yesterday a letter from a soldier in 
Korea; a boy by the name of Ben. We 
think this letter reflects the general tempo 
of thinking in these critical days; tells a 
story which everyone should know. 

This is the letter: 

“DeEaREST Mom: Well old 1950 is about over 
and things are fairly quiet right now, but 
it sure is cold. Forty degrees below zero 
would freeze good old South Carolina right 
off the map, wouldn't it, Mom? But don't 
worry about me gettin’ cold. We've been 
on the move for several weeks and up to 
about a week ago I didn’t have my clothes 
off or have a bath or sleep much for over 
3 weeks. 

“They say we'll get warmer clothes some- 
time soon. Gee, I sure hope so, because this 
kind of weather just freezes your legs and 
arms if you stop movin’. I hear one fellow 
had to have both arms and both legs cut 
off. Boy, am I lucky. Of course, that 
wouldn’t happen if we had the right kind 
of clothes, but you see Mom, they thought 
we'd all be out of here before Christmas. 
But something sure went wrong. Nobody 
around here seems to know just what. I'll 
tell you the Gospel truth, Mom, if I can’t 
talk to you, I can’t talk to anybody, and 
I've just got to get this off my chest. Why, 
I don’t know who we're fightin’ even. Is 
it the Russians, the North Koreans, or the 
Chinese? And who are we fightin’ for? 
Some say we're in the American Army and 
others say we're in the UN Army. What is 
this UN, anyhow, Mom? I never gave it 
much thought as long as I thought we'd all 
be eatin’ Christmas turkey together at home. 
We thought it was just about over, and then 
all of a sudden it seemed like millions of 
these crazy, screaming yellow men came at 
us from every direction. Seems like some- 
body would have known about it and warned 
us, but we kept heading right up to the 
border like there wasn’t anything on the 
other side of it but pine trees. Seems to 
me that it would have been a good idea 
for somebody to have sort of scouted up 
ahead, though, don’t you think so, Mom? 

“Looks like we're outnumbered a pretty 
smart amount, and though we don’t aim to 
move an inch, we just can’t expect our lines 
to hold up against these thousands and 
thousands of doped-up maniacs. It’s al- 
Ways the same, they come at us laughing, 
crying, yelling, screaming—they are not 
brave, Mom, they're just crazy drunk. I 
wish I was home. I guess a great general 
like Mr. MacArthur knows what he’s doing, 
leavin’ us here like this. But I sure wish 
I knew what it is all about. All I can say, 
whatever it is, it must be pretty doggone 
important to be worth so many lives, and 
so much suffering and all. 

“You can hear anything over here. Some 
of the fellows got it out that Mr. Truman 
has been writing silly letters to people at 
home about things that would be silly even 
in peacetime. But Mom, I don't believe that 
kind of stuff. I know one thing, if I thought 
the President of the United States didn’t 
have any more to do than that, in times 
like these, I'd sure be scared for my skin. 
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It’s like Pa says, “You can't run a ship with- 
out a good captain.’ I don’t know how these 
stories get started. 

“But I know one thing, Mom, when I get 
old enough to vote I’m sure going to be care- 
ful who I send to Washington. 

“Love to everybody, and don’t worry; I 
feel fine. 

“Your loving son, 
“Ben.” 


Editorial Comment on Address by Ex- 
President Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Invitation to Disaster,” published 
in Washington, D. C., Sunday Star of 
December 24, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INVITATION TO DISASTER 


The fact that Secretary Acheson has seen 
fit to call upon the National Security Coun- 
cil as a rebuttal witness is a measure of the 
seriousness with which the administration 
views Herbert Hoover’s call for a retreat from 
Western Europe. (The Security Council says 
such a retreat could lead only to surrender 
or defeat.) 

Mr. Acheson and the others have good rea- 
son to be deeply concerned with the Hoover 
speech. For it was an appealing statement— 
&@ speech which was bound to evoke a warm 
and enthusiastic from millions of 
Americans. But it was also a speech which 
may well have contained within it the seeds 
of our own destruction, and it is proper, 
therefore, to examine and reexamine it. 

When Mr. Hoover said that he spoke “with 
a sense of deep responsibility,” he was wholly 
sincere. He has passed that point in life 
when men may be tempted by some hope of 
personal advantage, when partisanship seems 
worth while merely for the sake of partisan- 
ship. In the Star’s opinion, Mr. Hoover spoke 
as an American citizen whose sole concern 
in these dark times is to serve the best inter- 
ests of his country. Nevertheless, this news- 
paper believes that the course which the 
former President has advocated is a course 
which, if followed at this time, can lead us 
only to disaster. 

When the speech is boiled down to its es- 


defense, with the Atlantic and the Pacific 
as our outward bastions. 


sure dam against Communist aggression, the 
overwhelming probability is that Russia will 
take over Western Europe. What then? 

Mr. Hoover does not advocate that we fight 
in such an eventuality, but rather that, while 
pursuing our own rearmament, we adopt a 
wait-and-see policy. 

What we should expect to see is a Russian 
exploitation and development of the skilled 
manpower and the industrial resources of 
Western Europe. Instead of having 160,000,- 
000 yeople alined with us, they would be 
working for the Russians. Mr. Hoover says 
there is no more danger that the Russians 
could invade Washington than that we, with 
land armies, could reach Moscow. That its 
quite true. But what about the ability of 
Russia, once the resources of Western Europe 
are at her disposal, to launch an all-out, 
devastating atomic attack on this country? 
All that Mr. Hoover says on this point is 
that the atomic bomb is a far less dominant 
weapon than it was once thought to be. 
Maybe so. But the prospect of living for an 
indefinite future under the constant dread 
of an overpowering atomic attack is not an 
attractive one. At best it leaves with the 
enemy the initiative, the choice of the time 
and means of attack. And at worst, it in- 
vites the prospect that this country might 
be destroyed without any effective chance to 
fight back. 

Mr. Hoover seems to think that his pro- 
posal offers hope, after the initial prepara- 
tion, of reduced expenditures, a balanced 
budget, and freedom from the dangers of 
inflation and economic degradation. The 
Star fears that this is the sheerest wishful 
tLinking. We would be faced, for one thing, 
with a loss of our foreign trade. That 
might not be too important. What is im- 

t is that, as the Russians increased 
their military strength after the conquest 
of Western Europe, we would have to in- 
crease ours. We would never reach the point 
where we could sit back and say that we are 
strong enough, that we do not need more 
and newer weapons. Instead, we would have 
to live indefinitely in an armed camp, and 
that, even without actual war, would sap our 
resources, cancel out our freedoms, and, 
finally, bring on the economic degradation 
against which Mr. Hoover warns. 

Mr. Hoover cautions in eloquent terms 
against appeasement. But that which he 
proposes actually would be the greatest act 
of appeasement of all. It is true that if 
Western Europe does not take every possible 
step to insure its own defense, we probably 
will have to fall back to the line Which Mr. 
Hoover wants us to occupy. But it would 
be a ghastly mistake to beat such retreat 
unless and until it becomes clearly necessary. 
The sensible thing for us to do is to try by 
every feasible means to encourage and help 
the Europeans to stand up to the common 
enemy. If they refuse to do that, then we 
must fall back. But let us not abandon this 
battle until we have really tried to fight it. 

Many of the people who respond favorably 
to Mr. Hoover’s counsel are also admirers of 
General MacArthur. Perhaps this is a good 
time to recall some advice that he has given. 

More than a decade ago, when another 
ruthless enemy threatened the civilized 
world, General MacArthur wrote to a friend: 
“The history of failure in war can almost be 
summed up in two words, ‘too late’—too 
late in comprehending the deadly purpose 
of a potential enemy; too late in realizing 
the mortal danger; too late in preparedness; 
too late in uniting all possible forces for 
resistance; too late in standing with one’s 
friends.” 

That is the advice of one of our ablest 
military commanders. So let us not be too 
quick to abandon our friends and prospective 
allies in favor of standing alone. 


Russia’s Plan for World Conquest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Russia’s Plan for World Con- 
quest,” written by Joseph Stalin, with 
introductory comments by the editors of 
Coronet as printed in the January 1951 
issue of that magazine. This article 
gives the Russian dictator’s nine-point 
program for world conquest as revealed 
by his recorded writings in the archives 
of the National War College in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Russia’s PLAN FoR WoRLD CONQUEST 
(By Joseph Stalin) 

(Just like Adolf Hitler, the dictator of So- 
viet Russia has a carefully prepared plan for 
winning world supremacy. And just as Hit- 
ler did in his notorious book, Mein Kampf, 
so has Joseph Stalin written, in clear and 
unmistakable words, his blueprint for ag- 
gressive conquest—the Communist blueprint 
that is being followed, down to the smallest 
detail, in the Far East and elsewhere around 
the globe. Ironically, however, few people 
in the United States have taken the trouble 
to explore Stalin's writings and weigh their 
significance to the citizens of a free world. 
In order that there be no further unaware- 
ness of his long-range aims for the forcible 
spread of communism, here is the Russian 
Dictator’s nine-point program for world con- 
quest, taken from his recorded writings, 
which are now on file in the Stalin Archives 
of the National War College in Washington, 
D. C. Sentences in brackets have been in- 
serted throughout the article in order to point 
up Stalin’s plan in the light of today’s criti- 
cal events.—Tue Eprrors) 

Now that the Soviet Union has become a 
major power, the world is severed into two 
camps. The capitalist world is bejng dis- 
integrated by internal antagonisms which 
are paralyzing it; on the other hand, our 
Socialist world is steadily growing stronger. 

Lenin told us that once the Communist 
Party triumphed in our own land, the epoch 
of world revolution would begin, an epoch 
full of conflicts and wars, of victories and 
defeats—an epoch which would, in the end, 
lead to victory over the chief capitalistic 
countries. 

This epoch covers a strategic period of years 
or even decades. In the course of this pe- 
riod, there must occur ebbs and flows in the 
revolutionary tide. 

The Communist revolution does not de- 
velop along a continuous and upward line, 
but along a zig-zag path, by means of for- 
ward and backward marches. Our possi- 
bilities of success depend upon the relative 
strengths and weaknesses of friends and 
enemies abroad. 

The weaknesses of the capitalistic world 
which we can use are its insuperable antag- 
onisms—antagonisms which dominate the 
whole international situation. 

The first group of antagonisms consists of 
those between the workers and the middle 
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class in the capitalist countries; the second 
consists of those between imperialism and 
the liberation movement in colonies and de- 
pendent countries; the third consists of those 
between the war victors and the conquered 
countries; the fourth consists of those which 
have arisen among the victorious states; the 
fifth consists of those which have developed 
between the U. 8S. S. R. and the capitalist 
countries as a whole. 

The trend of our foreign policy is deter- 
mined by the conflicts and antagonisms of 
these five groups. 

I 


{The Korean war offers convincing proof 
that Soviet Russia has a long-range plan for 
attacking capitalism through its weakest 
point—the Far East.] 


In 1917 the weakest part of the capitalist 
worid front was Russia. Where is the front 
breakable next? Again at the weakest point. 
In India there are young and combative rev- 
olutionaries allie 1 with the powerful move- 
ment for liberation, The forces of the revo- 
lutionary movement in China are immeas- 
urable. They have not yet come into any- 
thing like full operation, but the future will 
show how vast they are. 

The immediate task confronting the revo- 
lutionary movement in colonial lands is (1) 
to win over the best elements among the 
workers to communism and to form inde- 
pendent Communist Parties; (2) to set up a 
nationalist and revolutionary coalition of 
workers, peasants, and revolutionary intel- 
lectuals; and (3) to guarantee that leader- 
ship of the revolutionary coalition shall be 
in the hands of the workers. 

It is obvious that each of these countries 
will need separate treatment. We must study 
all the special characteristics of the revolu- 
tionary development in these lands, and 
must educate the students from these coun- 
tries in such a way as to be sure they will 
fulfill all the tasks assigned to them. 


Ir 


[Even though America is investing billions 
in Europe under the Marshall plan, Russia is 
convinced that capitalism abroad will in- 
evitably collapse. |] 


Our country, a vast domain with very ex- 
tensive markets and enormous supplies of 
raw materials, has been detached from the 
capitalist system. The loss of one-sixth of 
the world signified for capitalist Europe a 
restriction of production and a profound dis- 
turbance. Meanwhile, the European powers 
are threatened with the loss of their most 
important hinterland, the colonies. 

Europe has been compelled to increase the 
burden of taxation, and to make the condi- 
tion of the workers much worse than before. 
The temporary stabilization of capitalism 
has been mainly effected with the aid of 
United States capital. The European coun- 
tries, while continuing to exploit their own 
colonies, have themselves become financially 
dependent upon the United States. Thus, 
the center of financial power in the capital- 
ist world has been shifted from Europe to 
America. 

mr 


[The recent history of internecine labor 
warfare in the United States reveals how 
cleverly Communist agents use unions to 
achieve their revolutionary aims.] 


No country can, in these times, carry on 
war without the workers. If workers refuse 
to make war against our Soviet Republic, 
then such war becomes impossible. 

Communists must go into the unions, work 
in them for 5 or more years if necessary— 
see to it that every Communist, without ex- 
geption, becomes a member of an appropriate 
trade-union, there to work patiently and 

tically for the solidarity of the work- 
ing class in its fight against capitalism. 

The support of our revolution by the work- 
ers of all lands, and, even more, by the vic- 


tory of workers in a few countries at least, 
are indispensable preliminaries without 
which the final triumph of socialism cannot 
be assured. Should an attack on Russia 
materialize, we should be prepared to use 
every and any means in order to open the 
floodgates of revolution throughout the 
world, rallying the workers of capitalist coun- 
tries and the people of colonial lands to the 
aid of the Soviet Union. 


Iv 


[The fact that Communists try to take 
over American liberal organizations is not 
an accident; it is all part of Stalin’s master 
plan.] 


How will we bring the masses of a nation 
into the Communist program? We have 
fashioned a number of organizations without 
which we could not wage war on capitalism: 
Trade unions, cooperatives, workshop com- 
mittees, labor parties, women’s associations, 
a labor press, educational leagues, youth so- 
cieties. 

As often as not, these are nonparty or- 
ganizations and only a certain proportion 
of them are linked with the party. But un- 
der special conditions, every one of these 
organizations is necessary; for, lacking them, 
it is impossible to consolidate the class po- 
sitions of the workers in the various spheres 
of the struggle. 

There is a veritable ant heap of independ- 
ent organizations, commissions, and com- 
mittees comprising millions of nonparty 
members. Who decides upon the direction 
that all these organizations take? Where is 
the central unit of organization that wields 
sufficient authority to keep them within pre- 
scribed lines in order to achieve unity of 
command and to avoid confusion? 

The central unit is the Communist Party. 


v 


{Communists are always eager to support 
political “reforms,” but their real purpose is 
not reform but the capture of America’s ap- 
paratus of government. ] 


Among the masses of the people, we Com- 
munists, as Lenin said, are but drops in the 
ocean. We have a style of work that is pe- 
culiar to the practice of Leninism; it creates 
a@ special type of worker; a special type of 
party or state official, a special kind of style 
in public office. 

Our task is to assign party members to the 
key points jn the state apparatus, and to see 
to it that the apparatus is thus subjected to 
party leadership. 

For the revolutionist, the revolution is 
everything, and “reforms” are only a means 
to anend. What we are concerned with are 
not the reforms, but the uses they can be 
put to. A revolutionist may sponsor a “re- 
form” because he sees in it a means for link- 
ing up constitutional action with unconsti- 
tutional action—because he feels he can 
make use of it as a screen behind which he 
can strengthen his secret work. 


vw 


[The natural radicalism of America’s 
younger people, especially students, makes 
them a major target for Communist in- 
doctrination and manipulation.] 


What is our youth technique? It is the 
education of young workers and young 
farmers in the spirit of Leninism, strength- 
ening their conviction that our workers’ 
state is the base from which the revolution 
in all countries will develop. Young people 
must be inspired with confidence in the lead- 
ership of the Communist Party of Russia, 

Young Communists must be active in all 
domains of socialist construction work—in 
industry, agriculture, cooperatives, educa- 
tional organizations, and the like, It is es- 
sential that the young folk should learn that 
our revolution not be regarded as an end 
in itself, but as a means toward the victory 
of the proletarian revolution in all lands. 
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vir 
{The Communists encourage both monop- 
olies and cooperatives under capitalism, be- 
cause they can be more easily socialized 
than individual enterprises.] 


The measures for strengthening socialism 
are: State monopoly of foreign trade, agri- 
cultural taxes, state purchase and sale of 
agricultural production, and an all-embrac- 
ing plan for nationalization of industry, 
transport, and credit. 

The state and the cooperatives, as well as 
the capitalists, are “traders,” and when they 
have learned how to trade, they will get the 
upper hand over private trade (they are do- 
ing so already). Those who cannot under- 
stand this are not Leninists but liberals. 

Great banks, as Lenin has said, are the 
state apparatus which we need for the 
realization of socialism, and which we take 
over ready-made from capitalism. When we 
do so, a unified state bank of the most com- 
prehensive kind, with branches in every dis- 
trict and factory, will control production as 
well as distribution of products. 

No, we are not liberals. We put the in- 
terest of the party above the interests of 
formal democracy. For us Communists, 
formal democracy is a trifle. 


vill 


[The performance of the Soviet delegates 
et the United Nations is proof of how Russia 
likes to talk about peace, while actually pro- 
moting aggression. ] 


We Communists create slogans for the 
masses. Treaties embodying fresh groupings 
of forces with an eye to war are termed 
“peace treaties.” The signing of them is al- 
ways effected to the accompaniment of the 
pipings of peaceful alliances. Our prepara- 
tions for a war are conducted under cover 
of paeans to peace. The opposition will not 
accept our proposals: that shows how genu- 
ine is their love of peace. 

The Peace of Brest-Litovsk ‘ is a model in- 
stance of this strategy. This peace enabled 
the party to take advantage of the discus- 
sions, to disintegrate the enemy forces, and 
to gather strength for an attack on the 
White Russians. Even the dullest have now 
come to see that the Peace of Brest-Litovsk 
was a concession which strengthened us 
while it wrecked the forces of international 
capitalism. 


[In Stalin’s blueprint, war between Russia 
and tle capitalistic world is inevitable: the 
only thing left to chance is the actual date 
of hostilities. ] 


As Lenin has said, a terrible clash between 
Soviet Russia and the capitalist states must 
inevitably occur. The forces of united capi- 
talism and all their military technique are a 
mighty power, a very real power. Therefore 
we must try to take the enemy by surprise, 
seize a moment when his forces are dispersed. 

We may consider that the time is ripe for 
the decisive struggle when all the class forces 
arrayed against us are in a state of confusion; 
when all are sufficiently embroiled with each 
other and have been sufficiently weakened 
in combats; when all the vacillating elements 
have exposed themselves before the people 
and paraded their utter bankruptcy. The 
ruling classes must be in the throes of a 
major government crisis, so that the govern- 
ment is so enfeebled the revolutionists can 
speedily overthrow it. 

It is inconceivable, as Lenin has written, 
that the Soviet Republic should continue to 
exist side by side with capitalist states. 


+The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was signed 
March 3, 1918, between the new Bolshevik 
Government and the Central Powers (Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bul- 
garia) at Brest-Litovsk, Poland, and marked 
the withdrawal of Russia from World War I. 
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HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mz. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very pro- 
vocative editorial published in the New 
Yorker of December 30, 1950. | 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Year’s end and year’s beginning are the 
same moment in time. The lack of a decent 
interval at midnight never fails to produce 
a feeling of headlong and unrelieved adven- 
ture; the moment is completely elusive, has 
no reality. You could strike a gong, but the 
waves of sound would ‘belong fractionally 
eithe: to 1950 or to 1951. The in-between is 
soundless. Even a kiss is impossible to man- 
age between years, and always takes place 
in either the long past or the uncertain 
future, or extends from one to the other. 
At the end of the windy year 1950, we are 
glad to report that the young tree that took 
hold and grew on the stone coping ouside 
our window, well above ground and with only 
odds and ends for soil, withstood the hurri- 
cane; several nearby television antennas, 
with a much greater outward show of firm- 
ness, went down before the blast. It was a 
matter of being correctly rooted. 

On awakening the other morning, we found 


servant loose from his job. The govern 
ments that are in a serious decline, always, 
are those that do not possess either the ma- 
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sary additional burden that we saddle our- 
selves with. For 1951, ve recommend that 
publishers ask their copy desks not to over- 
write and ask their comment ors for great 
accuracy and a philosophical stance. So 
man” that seem new are old. The 
Republicans want Acheson's head because of 
the need for a scapegoat—one of the earliest 
of cravings. Politically, this ix annoying and 
aboriginal, but not decadent. We shall pre- 
sumably always have a few early men in 
Congress, as in any well-run musewm. 

Por ourself we shall resolve not to over- 
write in the New Year, and to defend and 
exalt those principles and quirks that have 
carried the Nation slowly up the long hill 
since it started: its gaiety, its resilience, its 
diversity, its tolerance of the divergent or 
the harassing idea, its respect for all men. 
Who is to say we are not greatly ascendant 
still? Because of fear Americans have lately 
com their essential position—have 
published blacklists, have permitted legisla- 
tive committees to presuppose what is 
“American,” have watched them hang inno- 
cent men and women on the gallows of the 
newspaper headline, have winked at the 
meddling of Congressmen in the conduct of 
the movies, have made the natural loyalty 
of the citizen ever so much more difficult by 
removing loyalty itself from the realm of 
free choice, have hinted that jobs belong 
chiefly to the confessed orthodox. For us 
1950 will be memorable above all other years 
because it was the year we once found our- 
self hesitating to throw something in the 
wastebasket, from a fleeting dread that it 
might be seen and misconstrued. In that 
one blinding moment of hesitation the fresh 
air of America suddenly seemed contami- 
nated with evil. The incident was absurd, 
and the feeling passed, but nothing is quite 
absurd that happens. 

Insofar as orthodoxy has gained strength, 
our republic has lost strength. But the loss 
is neither irreparable nor unusual. It is 
the product of war clouds—a sort of terrible 
mist that gathers. Luckily, many of our 
strongest skippers see through it. For 1951 
we wish our readers health, faith, the sure 
eye that sees through mists, and the pa- 
tience and muscle for the ascent of the most 
beautiful hill there is. 


TT 


Voice of America Programs Regarding 
Christmas Observance Throughout the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
very glad to receive from the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs, the Honorable Edward Bar- 
rett, a release describing Voice of Amer- 
ica programs to the world on the subject 
of Christmas observance throughout the 
United States. 

I am perfectly delighted to note this 
splendid subject matter of the Voice of 
America programs, because it has long 
been my contention, as expressed in nu- 
merous addresses on the Senate floor 
and in articles and releases, that it is 
by utilizing the vital power of spiritual 
light and truth that we can best contact 
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the masses of the world. In other words, 
we have in dynamic Christianity the 
finest possible basis on which to antidote 
the efforts of the fanatic and godless 
Communist philosophy. 

These Christmas programs beamed by 
the Voice of America apparently well re- 
flected the diverse approaches with 
which the various Christian faiths ap- 
proach the Christmas holiday and the 
diversity in which various nationality 
groups similarly approach that inspiring 
occasion. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the text of the State Department 
release on this subject. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Voice of America will give listeners 
around the world a full picture of Christmas 
observance in the United States, the De- 
partment of State disclosed today. 

Throughout the holiday week end special 
Christmas programs of music and features 
will be beamed in a score of languages to 
Latin America, the Near East, and to both 
sides of the iron curtain in Europe and Asia. 

In the English service, programs will in- 
clude the annual Christmas message by the 
President, traditional music by the Trinity 
Choir, sidelights of Christmas observances 
throughout the United States, documentary 
on American Yuletide celebration, music by 
American composers and vocalists, and 
dramatization of the Bible story. 

Broadcasts in Arabic will include a state- 
ment by Mayor Issa Bey Bandak, of Bethle- 
hem, special music, and a feature describing 
Christmas in America. 

To Austria the Voice of America will broad- 
cast greetings from Cardinal Spellman, 
Bruno Walter, Rudolf Bing, Mayor Impellit- 
teri, and the Austrian Minister, Dr. Klein- 
waechter; Christmas songs, greetings from 
Austrian exchange students now in the 
United States, a Christmas story, dramatiza- 
tion of The Littlest Angel by Tazewell, and a 
Christmas talk by Koganovsky. 

Special music and features will be broad- 
cast to Bulgaria, with additional programs 
echeduled on January 7, the date on which 
Christmas is Observed in Bulgaria. 

Broadcasts to Czechoslovakia will include 
interviews with Americans of Czech and 
Slovak origin, as well as special music and 
stories, a 15-minute recording from Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and a feature of the observance 
of Christmas by displaced persons in the 
United States. 

To France, the Voice of America will broad- 
cast carols by the Barnard College Choir, 
special events from around New York, a 
cross-country montage stressing the religious 
aspects of Christmas, and special music. 

German programs will include a dramatiza- 
tion of The Little Angel Without a Name, 
carols by the New York Liederkranz Choir, 
and a Christmas question-and-answer 
feature. 

The Hungarian broadcasts will include 
special Christmas messages by Msgr. Fulton 
Sheen and the Reverend Samuel Shoe- 
maker; Hungarian Christmas Mass held by 
Monsignor Mihalovics, Christmas songs by 
the Hungarian Displaced Persons Children’s 
Choir of Bethlien Home, Ligonier, Pa., and a 
feature on Cardinal Mindszenty, including 
his last pastoral letter, on December 26, the 
second anniversary of his arrest. 

Italian broadcasts will feature Christmas 
stories, special event recordings from the 
Italian colony at Stamford, Conn. an 
American farm, Bethlehem, Pa., and New 
York; Christmas dramatizations and music. 

Broadcasts to Poland will feature invoca- 
tion by the Right Reverend Felix Burant, 
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Christmas music and features, a Yule puppet 
show, and a dramatic presentation of Christ- 
mas in modern Bethlehem. 

Rumanian programs will include a message 
from the Reverend Vasile Hategan and spe- 
cial features. 

To the Soviet Union, the Voice of America 
will broadcast a message by the Right Rev- 
erend Bishop John, of the Russian Orthodox 
Church of Brooklyn, features on Christmas 
in America, and church music by the Rus- 
sian Metropolitan Choir, and the Capella 
Choir. 

Broadcasts to Yugoslavia will include a 
dramatized musical program and features 
on Christmas observance by Americans of 
Croat, Slovene, and Serbian origin, with 
music by orchestras of Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
and Chicago. 

Programs for Spain will feature Christmas 
narration, greetings, and music. 

Ukrainian programs will include a state- 
ment by Archbishop Mstylav, of the Greek 
Orthodox Church of Philadelphia, carols, and 
a Christmas sketch. 

To Latin America, the Voice of America 
will broadcast special features and music in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and English. 

The Greek broadcasts will include two 
dramatic presentations and special Christ- 
mas features. 

The Turkish program will feature a sketch 
of a Christmas visit to an American home 
by a Turkish student. 

To the Far East, the Yoice of America will 
broadcast Christmas music, dramatizations 
and features in English, Indonesian, Korean, 
and Vietnamese. 


Do We Abandon Rome? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


oF 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled ‘Do We Abandon Rome?” 
published in the Pilot, of Boston, Mass., 
on December 30, 1950, as a reprint from 
the Boston Herald of December 22, 1950, 
on the subject of the Hoover speech con- 
cerning Europe. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

The following editorial is reprinted from 
the Boston Herald of December 22, 1950: 


“Do We ABANDON ROME? 


“What is this Europe that Kennedy and 
Hoover are willing to write off? It is 300,- 
000,000 people. It is the mining and indus- 
trial facilities of the Ruhr, the wine of 
France, the cheeses of Holland, the olives of 
Italy. It is the Alps and the Riviera. It is 
the railroads and highways, farms and fac- 
tories and schools. It is the Louvre and the 
canals of Venice. 

“All these are tangible things. They can 
in a rough way be weighed against the cal- 
culated risk of American forces thrown into 
their defense. 

“But what of the intangible things, the 
culture that is Europe’s and that was our 
source? What specifically, of the Catholic 
Church? 

“If communism takes over Italy, the Holy 
See will suffer a far worse fate than it did 


under fascism. Mussolini at least gave lip 
service to the church; communism is a new, 
intolerant atheism, with an old and unap- 
peasable hatred for catholicism. 

“The church would, of course, survive, 
But what of her millions of communicants? 
The church has outlived many tyrants and 
will outlive many others. But the loss of 
Rome would be an unthinkable tragedy, not 
alone for Catholics, but for everyone 
throughout the world who stands in danger 
of commupism. With all its great spiritual 
and temporal powers, the church has fought 
the world’s great fight. Whether we are 
Catholics or not, it is here our mighty ally. 

“It is difficult to believe that the Kennedy- 
Hoover-Hearst school has given full appre- 
ciation to the implications of the surrender 
of Europe to Stalin’s hordes. Europe is more 
than people or geography or works of man. 
It is the civilization from which we sprang; 
it is the faith in the dignity and freedom 
of man.” 


Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, by request, that 
there may be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a discussion of the excess- 
profits tax, which took place on the 
American Forum of the Air on December 
10, 1950. 

There being no objection, the discus- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Excess-Prorits Tax 


(By Senator JosePpH C. O’MaHoney, Demo- 
crat of Wyoming; Dr. Allen B. DuMont, 
president, DuMont Television Co.; Theo- 
dore Granik, founder and moderator, the 
American Forum of the Air) 
ANNouncER. Should we have an 

profits tax? 

The National Broadcasting Co. presents 
the American Forum of the Air, founded 22 
years ago by Theodore Granik, and dedi- 
cated to the full and public discussion of all 
sides of all issues, coming to you from the 
continental room of the Wardman Park 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. 

Now, here is your moderator, Theodore 
Granik. 

Chairman Granix. On Tuesday of this 
week, the House passed the excess-profits-tax 
bill. It is now @waiting report to the Sen- 
ate from its Finance Committee. 

Designed to curb “windfall” profits related 
directly or indirectly to the defense program 
and to produce at least $3,000,000,000 an- 
nually in new revenue, the bill calls for a 
75-percent tax on corporation earnings clas- 
sified as excessive. It would be retroactive 
to July 1. 

Proponents of the measure say it is in- 
tended to reap money for defense, ease in- 
flationary pressures, and take extraordinary 
profits out of war. 

Opponents, however, have denounced ex- 
cess-profits taxation as “an evil brew of 
inequity, exception, exemption, and privi- 
lege.” 

So the American Forum of the Air has 
invited two outstanding authorities on the 
subject to give us their views. Senator 
JoserH C. O’Manoney, Democrat of Wyo- 
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ming, chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, one of the original sponsors of the 
proposal, and Dr. Allen B. DuMont, president 
of the Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., 
and chairman of the National Conference of 
Growth Companies. 

Senator O’MaHoNneEY, how does an. excess- 
profits tax take the profits out of war? 

Senator O’MaHoney. Let me first say, Mr. 
Granik, that the bill passed by the House of 
Representatives will not take the profits out 
of war. That is a weak and timid bill. It 
proposes, as you have just said, to raise 
about $3,000,000,000 in revenue. 

In 1944 the World War II tax bill raised 
about $10,000,000,000 in a single year. The 
excess-profits-tax principle, in my judgment, 
is misnamed. It should be called a high- 
profits tax. 

If I can show your radio and television 
audience the chart which I have brought 
here this afternoon, I think it will demon- 
strate precisely what I mean. 

Mr. Grantx. Senator, do you want to show 
the chart? 

Senator O’MaHoneEy. Here we have a chart 
which shows corporate profits, taxes, and 
dividends from 1939 to 1950. Back in 1939, 
corporate profits before taxes amounted to a 
little over $5,000,000,000. During the war, 
in spite of the excess-profits tax, they rose 
to $25,000,000,000. After the reconversion 
period, following World War II, corporate 
profits before taxes reached a peak of $35,- 
000,000,000 in 1948. And now they are bal- 
looning to $42,000,000,000 in the third quar- 
ter of 1950. Corporate profits for the year 
1950 will amount to about $37,000,000,000. 

Mr. Granik. Let’s hear from Dr. DuMont. 

Senator O’MaHoney. May I just say this 
word, Doctor, first? 

Chairman Granik. Go ahead. 

Senator O’Manoney. The profits tax bill 
which passed the House merely provides that 
on that portion of the corporate profits about 
75 percent of the best 3 years the cor- 
porations have experienced in '46, '47, °48, 
and ’49, shall bear a tax of 75 percent, pro- 
vided, however, that the total tax shall not 
exceed 67 percent. 

Chairman Granix, Dr. DuMont, do you 
want to use the chart, too? 

Dr. DuMont. I would just like to com- 
ment on this,chart that Senator O’MAHONEY 
has shown here. I think it doesn’t really 
show the condition that exists because dur- 
ing this period of time, if you want to take 
1939, for instance, the corporate income of 
the United States was $33,000,000,000. Well, 
we have had an expansion of business since 
1939; and instead of the $30,000,000,000 cor- 
porate income we have, if you take, for in- 
stance, 1948, $189,000,000,000 of corporate in- 
come. So that, percentage-wise, this in- 
crease is not great. 

If you take a look at it in another way, 
you will find that, percentage-wise, the divi- 
dends paid in this period were only 4 percent 
of the national gross income whereas they 
were 5 percent here. So that actually your 
curves should be way up here, and percent- 
age-wise, this isn’t important. 

There was one thing that the Senator said 
that I was very happy to hear him say in 
that this should really not be called an 
excess-profits tax, if I get it right. We feel 
very strongly on that subject because growth 
companies are going to have to pay an excess- 
profits tax no matter what they do and they 
are being penalized for success. But certain- 
ly it would be very helpful if the designa- 
tion “excess profits” were taken off the tax— 
and if Secretary Snyder in proposing it called 
it a “profits tax” rather than an excess-profits 
tax. 

Chairman Granik. Senator, do you agree 
that growth companies are being penalized 
for success? 

Senator O’MaHoney. I haven't read the 
bill as it came from the House yet, because 
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of the revenue which does not exceed 12-per- 
cent interest upon their invested capital pro- 
vided that income is not above $5,000,000. 

Now, I submit in all reason that a 12-per- 
cent income on invested capital is a very 
generous allowance to corporations which 
are now making the greatest profits that 
they ever made in all history. 

Chairman GraNIx. Dr. DuMont? 

Dr. DuMont. Well, I will agree with the 
Senator that the companies are making sub- 
stantial profits. But, as I pointed out before, 
percen these are very much in line. 
I will go back again. I don’t know whether 
most people realize, but the average corpora- 
tion in this country, in 1950, made about 5 
cents on a dollar sales or 5 percent. If we 
go back to 1929 we find that they made 6 
cents on a dollar sale. It doesn’t seem to 
me that that is an unreasonable amount for 
a company to make on the basis of the ratio 
of the profits to the sales. 

I would like to get into this excess-profits 
tax from the standpoint of the growth com- 
panies. 

Senator O’Manoney. Before you do that, 
Dr. DuMont, may I make this comment? It 
has been a favorite device of corporate man- 
agement in defending its profits to try to 
compute the profits on the sales dollar in- 
stead of on the invested capital dollar. Now 
that results in complete distortion because 
you may make only 5 cents on your sales dol- 
lar, but if you sell enough people you may be 
making 25 percent on your invested capital. 
All in the world those of us who are sup- 
porting the theory of an excess-profits tax 
contend is this: That corporations which are 
now, as Dr. DuMont acknowledges, making 
the most extraordinary profits in history 
shall pay a portion of that for the defense of 
the country which makes it possible for them 
to make that profit. 

Chairman Grantx. Dr. DuMont? 

Dr. DuMonrT. Senator, I attended some of 
the hearings before the House and also ap- 

before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and I didn’t hear any of the corpora- 
tions there objecting to the payment of 
taxes. The general consensus of the people 
was that we had an emergency, that very 
great additional funds would be needed, and 
nobody questioned the amount of money 
that the Government set up. 

The question and the problem fs the ap- 
plication of a tax, and the excess-profits tax 
falls on a relatively small number of com- 
panies. In other words, it falls on approxi- 
mately one company in eight. And prima- 
rily the companies that are hit by the excess- 
profits tax are the new companies, the grow- 
ing companies, and the companies that have 
helped to a large extent in the expanding 
of our economy. 

Chairman Grantk. You feel that a flat 
levy on corporations will be more efficient? 

Dr. DuMont. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. In the first place, 
Mr. Granik, I do not agree with the state- 
ment that Dr. DuMont has just made. 

T have here before me a ta 
excess-profits-tax returns for the year 1944, 
the last full year in which 
lected under World War II. 
sand nine hundred and twel 


made excess-profits-tax returns. Of this 


almost 56,000 corporations, 43,719 had excess- 
profits-tax incomes less than $100,000, but 


they had only 7.8 percent of the total tax 
lability. 

At the other end of the scale there were 
only 1,880 corporations with excess-profits- 
tax income above a million dollars, and they 
had 68.5 percent of the corporate tax 
Nability. 

It is the big corporations with excess- 
profits-tax income which, of course, is fig- 
ured only after many credits are allowed in 
excess of $1,000,000 who are filling the coun- 
try with propaganda against sending the 
profit dollar to war. 

As for this suggestion about a flat tax, I 
want to point out that the corporations hav- 
ing an income of less than $50,000 pay 25 
percent of its income in tax and surtax rates 
under the present law. The biggest corpo- 
ration in the land pays only 45 percent. Of 
course, the flat tax is a boon to the big 
companies, and it is a burden on the little 
companies. 

Chairman Granrx. How about that, Dr. 
DuMont? 

Dr. DuMont. I would like to start from 
the last question and work forward. I don’t 
see where the little company is penalized by 
a flat increase. The company that makes or 
has an excess-profits-tax credit or makes 
less than $25,000 a year only pays a 25-per- 
cent normal tax. So the proposed increase 
would be in the surtax of 20 percent. So 
any company making less than $25,000 a 
year would not be affected whatsoever. 

I don’t know what the definition of a 
small company is, but if you take a company 
making, for instance, $50,000, he will make 
out much better by an increase in the sur- 
tax than he would with an excess-profits 
tax. If the surtax is increased to, say, 30 
percent, making a total tax of 55 percent, he 
will pay that on what he has over $25,000. 
But if you go to a 75-percent excess-profits 
tax, he is going to be hit a lot worse than he 
would on the increase in surtax. So it all 
depends exactly on the size of the company 
how this affects them. But I think, gener- 
ally speaking, the smaller company will do 
much better on an increase in the surtax 
than by having an excess-profits tax. 

Senator O’Manongy. May I ask Dr. Du- 
Mont a question on that? 

Dr. DuMont. Yes. 

Senator O’Manonry. The company with 
$100,000 income under the present law pays 
a tax of 40 percent. That is the normal 
and the surtax combined. 

Dr. DuMont. 42%. I think it is. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is from the Fi- 
nance Committee report that I am reading. 

Dr. DuMont. All right. 

Senator O’Manoneyr. Now, the individual 
with exactly the same income, $100,000, pays 
a rate of 52.8 percent. Can you tell me why 
a corporation with a $100,000 income should 
pay a profits tax, an income tax, at a smaller 
rate than the individual having the same 
income? 

Dr. DuMont. Well, I would rather turn it 
the other way and I would say, why should 
the individual only pay 42.5 percent? There 
is just as. much logic in that. 

Senator O’Manoney. The answer to that, 
Dr. DuMont, is that we are in the middle of 
the twentieth century, the century of world 
wars. We are entering the third world war, 
and we must have the revenue if we are going 
to protect the capitalistic system. 

Dr. DuMont. There is no question, as far 
as the corporations are concerned, as to the 
amount of revenue the Government needs. 
It is simply a question of whether you are 
going to have this excess-profits tax that 
particularly hits growth companies. It is a 
tax on success and not a tax on excess profits. 

I would like to show you here, before it is 
too late, the effect of this profits tax on a 

growth company. - 

Chairman Grantx. Do you want to use the 
chart, there, Dr. DuMont? 
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Dr. DuMont. I will go through it very rap- 
idly. This chart happens to show the sales 
increase of the company that I am associated 
with. It has increased from 1946, $2.5 mil- 
lion—— 

Chairman Grantx. Will you use the hand 
microphone for a moment? 

Dr. DuMont. To 880,000,000 in 1950. 

Now, the assumption of a lot of people that 
talk about this is that the excess-profits 
tax and the tax bill only take into consid- 
eration a base period of from 1947 to 1949. 

So, in effect, it is saying that there should 
be no growth in the United States past 1949. 

Now, in the case of this particular com- 
pany, during this period of time—may I have 
the next chart? 

Chairman Granix. The next chart. 

Dr. DuMont. This is the profit for the 
company before taxes. Now, after taxes the 
company made between 1946 and 1950—the 
next chart, please—approximately $%12,- 
000,000. 

Now, during that period of time, it wasn't 
@ question of increasing the price of the 
product because the profits went up. It was 
because of an increase of facilities and an 
increase of manpower. This shows the 
growth of the people working for the com- 
pany from 998 in 1946 to 5,000 in 1951. 

The next chart, please. During this period 
of time when this $12,500,000 was made after 
taxes, let’s see what caused it to be made. 
There was $22,000,000 invested in the busi- 
ness. We expanded our plant and equip- 
ment to the tune of $8,000,000. We increased 
the inventory by $10,000,000 and increased 
our accounts receivable by $4,000,000. So we 
had to go out and get additional funds of 
approximately $10,000,000 in order to do 
this. 

Well, obviously, when you increase your 
plans and increase your number of em- 
ployees, you are going to increase your sales. 
And it follows through that if you double 
your sales your profits should increase. 

But with this bill they just practically 
clean out after 1949. May I have the next 
chart, please? 

This last chart shows the condition where 
you have three companies, A, B, and C. 
They all made the same profit during the 
years 1947 to 1949. But company A made 
more money in 1950, and they are hit by the 
64 percent tax. Company B went right along 
straight. They pay a 52-percent tax. Com- 
pany C, which was on the downgrade, has 
paid no excess profits tax at all. 

Now, the point is that you are picking out 
the companies which have increased, that 
have grown, and unnecessarily taxing them. 
If you are going to expand, you need funds 
just the same as the Government needs 
funds for this war. We cannot operate with- 
out funds, and if you are going to take them 

all away from us it is going to mean that 
these growth companies are not only going 
to fail to increase in size but they are going 
to have to curtail size, and I say it is not a 
good thing. 

Chairman Grantx. Senator? 

Senator O’MaHONEY. May I say, in all sin- 
cerity and without the slightest degree of 
intent of being emotional about it, that 
casualties in Korea, the latest figures, amount 
to 32,000, of which 5,000 represent dead 
Americans. They have no possibility of 
growing. They have no possibility of achiev- 
ing anything in the future. Their record is 
their heroism in defense of America. 

Now, the excess-profits tax of which Dr. 
DuMont talks falls only upon profits, only 
upon the profits, not upon capital. We 
don’t take the body of the corporation. 

In this bill passed by the House, if the 
equity capital is less than $5,000,000, why 
then you are allowed a profit of 12 percent 
on that equity capital before there is a penny 
of tax. If it is up to $10,000,000, then you 
are allowed a profit of 10 percent, and if it 
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is above that, a profit of 8 percent. That is 
why I say it is a tender bill. 

Chairman Granik. May I take a question 
from the audience? 

Dr. DuMont. I would just like to answer 
the subject that the Senator has just spoken 
about. The one thing that is going to help 
this whole war situation is the increase of 
production, the increase of the tools for war, 
The reason that we did as well as we did 
in the last war was because of the great in- 
dustrial strength of the country. 

Senator O’Manoney. I agree with you. 

Dr. DuMont. If you are talking about the 
people that may be killed in the future, if you 
are cutting down your production—— 

Senator O’Manoney. There is nothing in 
this that cuts down the production. 

Dr. DuMont. There certainly is. 

Senator O’MAHOoNEY. Witness the result of 
World War II. We outproduced the whole 
world with an excess-profits tax law very 
much more rigid than this. 

Chairman GraNniKk. May I take a question 
from the audience? 

Mr. MoYNaHAaNn. My name is Moynahan of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Chairman Grantk. You are president. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. MoynanaNn. Senator, do you feel that 
it is possible to have an excess-profits tax 
that will not be inflationary? 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course, I do. 

Chairman Granix. How do you feel about 
that quick answer that the Senator gave? 

Dr. DuMont. Obviously, an excess-profits 
tax is inflationary. The very fact that it 
has a tendency to cut down production 
means that goods are more scarce and that 
prices are going to go up, obviously. 

Senator O’Manoney. The facts of World 
War II completely refute that statement. 

Dr. DuMont. I don’t agree with that. 

Chairman Granix. We will take another 
question. 

Mr. McNamara. My name is McNamara, 
Tam an accountant. My question is for Dr, 
DuMont. 

In Time magazine of November 27, 1950, 
you are quoted as follows: 

“I resent the threat of my Government 
taking legislative action that will stigmatize 
our profits under a completely false label. 
It this fictional legislation goes through I 
should feel that it would be my duty to 
myself, my company, and ‘ts stockholders, to 
see that there would be no excess profits on 
which such a tax might be levied.” 

Do you mean you would keep prices of 
your products and services at such a low 
level that no such profits would be produced 
or, if not, how would you accomplish it? 

Dr. DuMont. Certainly we don't aim to pay 
the highest excess-profits tax of any corpo- 
ration in the country. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. May I interrupt? I 
would like to know first whether you actually 
said that. 

Dr. DuMont. Yes; I did say that, Senator. 

I feel that we would be forced, either by 
reducing prices or something along that line, 
to cut down our excess profits because I 
certainly wouldn't like to see it on my state- 
ment. 

Senator O’MaHoneY. Do you mean by that 
statement that you would increase your ex- 
penses beyond what they ought to be? 

Dr. DuMont. No, by decrease of prices. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. Well, the charge that 
an excess-profits tax is inflationary is based 
wholly upon the assumption that business 
management will spend money wastefully. 
Now, do you mean that your company would 
spend money wastefully rather than pay an 
excess-profits tax? 

Dr. DuMont. No; absolutely not. 

Senator O’MaHoney. I am glad to have you 
say that. 

Dr. DuMont. I meant that we would be 
forced to bring our prices down, and possibly 


because we didn’t have the funds we couldn't 
produce as much. 

Senator O’ManHoney. Couldn’t produce as 
much what, television sets? 

Dr. DuMont. No; war production. We 
were 100 percent war production during the 
last war. 

Senator O’Manoney. The Government will 
pay you a good price for everything you pro- 
duce for war. 

Chairman GRANIK. May I take a question 
from the distinguished Congressman there 
from your part of the country, Senator, Con- 
gressman John Carroll, of Colorado. 

Congressman CARROLL. I am asking Senator 
O’Manoney, in the face of constantly ex- 
panding national income, the highest in the 
peacetime history of the country, in the face 
of the greatest employment in the peacetime 
history of the Nation, when we appropriated 
$17,000,000,000, 3 or 4 months ago and an ad- 
ditional $18,000,000,000 for the Military 
Establishment whether it is not vitally essen- 
tial that we have an excess-profits tax for 
three reasons: (1) On the doctrine of equal- 
ity; (2) for revenue; and (3) as an anti- 
inflationary measure? 

Senator O’MaHoneEY. That is my judgment, 
and I feel very strongly that corporations, 
like individuals, should pay according to 
their ability to pay, and the excess-profits 
tax does precisely that. 

Chairman GRANIK. Do you want to com- 
ment on that? 

Dr. DuMont. I don’t agree that the excess- 
profits tax does that. I have looked over 
some of the largest corporations in this 
country, and I find that there is a very con- 
siderable number of them that are not going 
to pay a dime in excess profits. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. Will you give me the 
specifications, Doctor, and we will put them 
into an amendment which will stop that. 

Dr. DuMont. Well, I am not offering any 
amendments along this line, but I think the 
straight increase in the surtax rate will 
pretty well take care of it. You don’t hear 
any complaint of excess-profits tax from the 
larger corporations. 

Senator O’MAHoneEy. Oh, yes, I have heard 
about it. But what I know is that the profits 
before taxes have risen in this era of pros- 
perity at a rate greater than either salaries 
or wages or the gross national product. 

Dr. DuMont. Not percentagewise. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes, percentagewise, 
too. 

Dr. DuMent. No. 

Chairman Granik. Gentlemen, may we 
take our summaries now? Dr. DuMont, your 
summary, please. 

Dr. DuMont. I would simply like to sum- 
marize this way, that I believe the so-called 
excess-profits tax is an unsatisfactory way 
of raising additional revenue because— 
No. 1, it penalizes growth; two, it tends 
to keep small companies small, and pro- 
tects larger companies; three, it distrib- 
utes taxes unfairly; four, it is unnecessarily 
complicated; five, it is just an additional tax, 
and not fundamentally a tax on excess 
profits; six, it assumes all growth stopped in 
1949; seven, it is inflationary and unfairly 
places a stigma of profiteering on many 
companies. 

Chairman Grantk. Thank you, Dr. Du- 
Mont. 

Senator O’MAHONEY? 

Senator O’ManHoney. Most of the reasons 
given by Dr. DuMont, I think, are without 
any basis at all. The reason we need an 
excess profits tax is because the Nation is in 
its greatest crisis. The Communist. system 
seeks to destroy the system of private prop- 
erty. And if the owners of private property 
are unwilling to contribute substantially of 
their profit while the boys of this country are 
contributing their bodies and their lives, then 
it will be very difficult, indeed, to defend our 
way of life. We need the revenue to hold 


back the tides of Communist totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

The dictators in the Kremlin expect the 
capitalistic system to wreck itself because 
of unwillingness to face the facts. 

We must face the facts now and levy the 
taxes that will be necessary, first, to pay the 
expenses of defense; second, to absorb all 
free money so as to prevent inflation—and 
that is what such a tax will do—and, third, 
to prove to the boys who are fighting that 
profit dollars are standing by their side. 

Chairman Granix. Thank you very much, 
gentlemen. 


The Korean Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January 3), 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ‘“‘Not a Moral Issue,” from the 
Coos Bay Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Not a Mora Issue 


Possibilities of a negotiated settlement of 
the Korean situation, however tenuous they 
may be, have for the moment taken the spot- 
light from the possible use of the atomic 
bomb. But the question is not dead any 
more than peace is an actuality in Korea. 
Whatever settlement may be negotiated with 
the Communists now or in the immediate 
future, it is not likely to last any longer than 
it suits their convenience or the democratic 
nations hold ready strength enough to ward 
off new aggressions. When that time comes, 
or if the fighting is to continue now, the 
question of the atomic bomb will again come 
to the fore. Then we hope people will recall 
words such as the following, written by 
Bruce Biossat of the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association: 

“A prominent church organization declares 
that maybe it would be all right for us to 
use the atomic bomb if it is dropped on our 
cities first. 

“This statement unquestionably represents 
a decision taken after prolonged soul-search- 
ing by leading churchmen. But unfortu- 
nately it falls into the standard misconcep- 
tion that the atomic bomb involves a great 
moral issue, 

“It clearly does not. Except for the killing 
effects of radiation, the A-bomb differs from 
other bombs chiefly in the magnitude of its 
impact. The ways in which it kills are the 
ways all bombs kill. It simply strikes down 
many more people at one time. 

“It is no more immoral to use an A-bomb 
than to use a pistol if the weapon is em- 
ployed in pursuit of aggressive aims. That’s 
the point; the real r-cral offense is aggres- 
sion, for it is this crime which lets down the 
bars to violence. 

“Once we are in war, it must be left to the 
discretion of our high command what 
weapons to use and when. That must be 
so whether we are fighting the Russians or 
the Chinese or anybody. There can be 
no rule that we are free to use the A-bomb 
against one enemy but not against another. 
Nor should we have to get anyone’s permis- 
sion to use it, 

“And we certainly should not have to wait 
until the enemy employs it, for by that time 
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it might well be too late for us to drop it 
with the most telling effect. 

“Suppose for argument’s sake that we 
should become embroiled in full-scale war 
with Red China. Our leaders should not 
yield to frantic calls that the A-bomb be 
promptly dumped on major Chinese cities. 
On the other hand, neither should they be 
deterred from using the weapon by heart- 
felt cries that it is ‘inhuman.’ So is a bullet. 

“Their decision should be made on the 
basis of the military realities they then con- 
front. The A-bomb is costly. We don’t 
have an unlimited store. Is the advantage 
to be gained through dropping it sufficient 
to offset these factors? 

“Can the same result be achieved more 
efficiently by other means? Or is tie dispo- 
sition of enemy resources such that the A- 
bomb’s terrific concentration of force can be 
applied effectively? 

“These are the types of cuestions military 
men would ask themselves in any bic war. 
A final decision likely would have to be made 
by the President as Commander in Chief. 
But the ingredients of that decision should 
be military, not moral.” 

We hope the time will never come when 
the United States will feel compelled to use 
the atomic bomb. But should that time 
come, we may well be thankful that we have 
it and hope that it will be used in time. 

Ww. J.C. 


Compulsory Health Insurance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 5 (legislative day of 
Wednesday, January. 3), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the recent convention of the 
North Dakota Funeral Directors Asso- 
ciation, held at Bismarck, N. Dak., on 
May 26, 1950. I ask that, in printing, 
the names of the officers, executive com- 
mittee, and district chairmen be also 
printed, together with the letter of trans- 
mission. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Drrectors ASSOCIATION, 
McVille, N. Dak., June 29, 1950. 
Mr. Witt1am LANGER, 
United States Senator From North. Da- 
kota, Capitol Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dea> Mr. Lancer: At the recent convention 
of the North Dakota Funeral Directors As- 
sociation held at Bismarck, the enclosed 
resolution was adopted and the secretary in- 
structed to forward the same to you for your 
consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
T. A. Wonper, 
Secretary. 

(Officers: Harold T. Anderson, president, 
Rugby; Almon B. Strong, first vice president, 
Devils Lake; Truman A. Dahle, second vice 
president, Mohall; T. A. Wonder, secretary, 
McVille; Russell A. Lee, treasurer, Lisbon. 
Executive committee: Alvin Berg, McClusky; 
Truman Knott, New Rockford; Frank Mischel, 
Dickinson. District chairman: northeast 
district, W. C. Adams, Crafton; northwest 
district, Oscar Hanson, Williston; southwest 


district, Alvin Klick, Glen Ullin; southeast 
district, Selmer Quam, Cooperstown.) 


Whereas the American family has received 
the finest quality of medical care available 
in any country in the world, developed under 
our system of free enterprise; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance 
wherever tried has caused a decline in na- 
tional health and deterioration of medical 
standards, and facilities, to the detriment 
of family welfare; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance 
wherever tried has taken away the family’s 
right to choosing its own family physician; 
and 

Whereas invasion of family privacy and 
violation of the patient-physician relation- 
ship has proved to be one of the most ob- 
jectionable features of compulsory health 
insurance, wherever tried; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance 
would result immediately in a tax of 3 per- 
cent on the income of the American man, 
rising within a few years to 6 percent and 
higher, creating a new tax burden which 
would reduce household budgets and bring 
down family standards of living; and 

Whereas Government control of medical 
services, by gradually undermining free en- 
terprise and establishing heavy new tax bur- 
dens and unprecedented national deficits, 
would threaten national bankruptcy and 
encourage the spread of socialism, which 
would endanger the rights of our children to 
the individual freedoms which have been the 
American heritage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Funeral 
Directors Association does hereby go on rec- 
ord against any form of compulsory health 
insurance or any system of political medicine 
designated for national bureaucratic con- 
trol; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to each Senator and Representative 
from the State of North Dakota, and that 
said Senators and Representatives be and 
are therefore respectfully requested to use 
every effort at their command to prevent the 
enactment of such legislation. 

Tue NortH Dakota FUNERAL DIRec- 
TORS ASSOCIATION, 
ALMON B. Strone, President. 
T. A. Wonper, Secretary. 
May 26, 1950. 


Pro-Reds in Our War Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, con- 
cerning this column by Mr. Victor Riesel, 
it certainly should be a warning to our 
Communist-softie administration. Sure- 
ly, they will awaken to this threat, and 
I trust that they have been reading the 
newspapers of late about the man whom 
they have so stanchly supported, known 
to them as Mr. Remington, formerly a 
prominent official in the Commerce De- 
partment. 

[From the Hollywood (CaMf.) Citizen-News 
of December 29, 1950} 
Pro-Reps tin Our War PLANTS 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Add a prayer to the wing of the B-50 

bombers soon to fly our GI’s high in the sky. 


For the supersecret “Selzyn” fire control 
unit was installed in these new flying forts 
by members of a pro-Communist union some 
of whose leaders have sneeringly said of the 
Korean War: 

“Anyone with eyes can see only the hand 
of Wall Street in Korea—making cannon- 
fodder of American youth in a distinctly un- 
American cause. The Korean people * * * 
tried * * * to establish unity without a 
shooting war, but they were stopped by the 
American military government (operating 
as a branch of J. P. Morgan & Co.) arr the 
so-called United Nations Commission for 
Korea * * *® (let’s) withdraw troops 
thrown hastily into Korea.” 

For years, I’ve monitored the Soviet world 
propaganda broadcasts and those words 
parallel almost line for line what Moscow's 
Red radio jams into the air waves every day. 

Yet this union, the pro-Communist United 
Electric Workers, has its men in a score 
of hush-hush secret weapons departments 
of big plants punching out bomber fire con- 
trols, guided missiles, and jets. 

A list of these departments reads like a 
classified military production dossier on 
General Marshall’s desk. xis pro-Stalinist 
union has its people in the guided missile, 
jet propulsion, heavily curtained “Hermes” 
project. Its followers work on automatic 
gun sights for B-36 bombers; turbogen- 
erators for Navy vessels, where, according to 
CIO experts, “a slight deviation by changing 
the tolerances of the turbovanes” affects the 
machine’s usefulness. 

They have access to plants where control 
panels for aircraft carrier communications 
are built; where remote control turrets are 
put together; where electronic radar and 
sonar tubes and electrical equipment for 
aircraft bomb elevators and platform hoists 
are intricately woven into the very rhythmic 
pulsebeat of atomic-age war. 

So now, let’s get behind the scenes in at 
least one plant: 

That's a secret atomic energy installation 
in Schenectady. There, in research labora- 
tory Knolls I, right next to the ultra secret 
Knolls II, works one of this union’s national 
leaders and shop stewards. Frequently, work 
fox Knolls II is done in Knol!s I—right under 
his nose. He has free access tu everything— 
and I'm not here impugning the security sys- 
tem of the firm, nor the honesty and patri- 
otism of any man. I just know that a pro- 
commie, whose union believes that the So- 
viet had nothing to do with the invasion of 
Korea where our GI’s are being killed, works 
in such a plant. 

Then there’s an avowed commie who has 
drummed door to door for Daily Worker sub- 
ecriptions and party petitions and has run 
commie meetings. He's in the maintenance 
division. Therefore, he has access to most of 
the atomic installations. 

There are others, identified before congres- 
sfonal hearings as party members—and they 
cun roam anywhere, including the punch- 
press division, often punching out highly 
secret feeder parts for other sections. This 
could be drawn on and on—with building 
numbers, department sections, names, and 
addresses listed. But the story is the same 
everywhere. 

Now, all this is in the General Electric Co. 
plants. But it exists in many other heavily 
guarded electronic centers. Why? Most cer- 
tainly the General Electric Co. (head of 
which is Charles Wilson, the Nation’s chief 
mobilizer) writhes just as uncomfortably un- 
der the procommies as does the CIO’s elec- 
trical union which has been exposing this 
critical situation. 

The answer in part comes to me from a 
high company spokesman, who says quite 
bluntly that GE “follows religiously the in- 
structions of the competent Government 
agencies—including the exclusion or removal 
of certain persons from areas of contact with 
secret or classified research and production.” 
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And this spokesman, Lemuel Boulware, 
company vice president, says: 

“Consequently we feel it may be fairly con- 
cluded that anyone criticizing the employ- 
ment of alleged Communists or others nearly 
equally dangerous to national safety, or any- 
cne criticizing the act of recognizing, or will- 
ingness to bargain with any union certified 
to. any employer, is criticizing not the em- 
ployer but the competent Government agen- 
cies under whose legally authorized direction 
the employer is operating.” 

Now let’s hear from the Government. It’s 
certainly the boss. 


The Significant Role Played by Civil Avia- 
tion in Air Transportation in the Korean 
Fight Against Communism Has Proven 
It To Be Our Second Line of National 


Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, on innu- 
merable occasions I have spoken on the 
floor of the House of the necessity for 
these United States to achieve absolute 
supremacy in the air with respect to civil 
as well as in military aviation. In ad- 
dressing the House on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 30, 1950, I said in part: 

More than ever I am convinced that the 
only thing which has contained the Rus- 
sians to date and prevented them from out- 
right and direct attack has been our pos- 
session of a stockpile of atom bombs and our 
unquestioned ability to deliver them by air 
with precision and with dispatch. 

Air power is truly peace power. Air power 
is everything within our Nation that has to 
do with the air. It includes our aviation 
production line, air education, commercial 
transport, private flying, maintenance facil- 
ities, and research laboratories as well as all 
branches of the Military Establishment 
for Air. 


Mr. Speaker, a recent joint meeting of 
the Rotary and the Exchange Clubs and 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce in Mo- 
bile was addressed by J. H. Carmichael, 
president of the Capital Airlines, one of 
the major air transport companies in 
these United States. In this interesting 
and informative talk made with respect 
to air transportation this distinguished 
airman and leader of the aviation indus- 
try graphically told of the contribution 
being made by the air carriers of our 
country in providing planes necessary for 
the successful operation of the Korean 
airlift. 

In discussing this secondary line of 
military defense with our former col- 
league, the Honorable Robert Ramspeck, 
now executive vice president of the Air 
Transport Association, he informed me 
that the initial contribution of the air- 
lines of this country to the Korean air- 
lift alone had already equaled about 70 
percent of the total daily service of all 
commercial planes used during World 
War IL 


Mr. Ramspeck further stated that dur- 
ing the first 4 months of the conflict the 
aircraft of the scheduled carriers made 
596 round trip flights across the Pacific 
in operating almost 37,000,000 ton miles 
of lift and in doing so had transported 
upwards of 5,600 tons of military cargo. 

CAPITAL SENDS ITS PLANES 


Capital Airlines placed two of its four- 
engine ships into the lift in July last. 
They were returned in November but ap- 
proximately 5 weeks later they were 
again doing service in the Pacific. These 
were aircraft which were converted in 
the company’s hangars ai the Washing- 
ton National Airport. Wing and fuselage 
tanks were installed in order to increase 
the fuel capacity of the C-54’s—stand- 
ard commercial DC-4 equipment—from 
1,800 to 3,700 gallons and their range 
from 1,650 to 3,300 miles. Over-ocean 
navigation sets were installed, as well as 
auxiliary oil tanks. 

How well I recall participating in the 
exercises at the time Capital Airlines be- 
gan operating in Mobile in April 1948. 
The increased use of its splendid serv- 
ice, both in passenger and cargo by our 
people daily contributes to the ever-ex- 
panding economy of our great South- 
land. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the splendid 
contribution made by civil aviation to 
national defense in this present emer- 
gency, I am extending my remarks and 
including the outstanding speech by 
J. H. Carmichael, president of the Capi- 
tal Airlines entitled “Air Transporta- 
tion—Our Second Line of Defense.” 

Mr. Carmichael spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, and you of 
the Mobile Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, 
and Exchange Clubs, it is needless for me 
to tell you that there are those who have 
opposed the investment which you, through 
your Government, have made in the develop- 
ment of the present air-transport system of 
our country. Many of those who objected 
to this investment were interested in pro- 
tecting some ,special interest. Others, with 
the best of intentions, were motivated by 
an honest conviction that Government 
should not participate in private enterprise. 
During the many years of controversy on the 
issue of Federal-local funds in the air-trans- 
port industry, the opposition, well-inten- 
tioned or otherwise, have made their case 
before the court of public opinion with 
words. Today the air-transport industry is 
making its reply with action. In every 24- 
hour period 101,000 pounds of vital war ma- 
tcrial reaches our fighting forces in Korea 
as a direct result of the participation of 
the air-transport industry in the Pacific 
airlift. 

We in Capital, as part of the air-transport 
industry, are proud of the part we are playing 
in supporting the Armed Forces in the pres- 
ent emergency. Nothing would please me 
more than to tell you today about Capital 
Airlines, because it is the subject we know 
best and in which I am sure you can ap- 
preciate I am most interested. However, as 
there is represented here today an important 
segment of those who form public opinion in 
Mobile, I feel it incumbent to make sure 
that you are aware of the contribution that 
the air-transport industry is making to the 
national defense—a contribution made pos-~ 
sible by your partnership in the development 
of air transportation. 


BUILDING A BRIDGE OF SUPPLIES 


It is not exaggeration to say that your 
dollars and your interest in commercial avia- 
tion are helping to build a-bridge of supplies 
from Motile to Korea. Perhaps you're not 
conscious of the job you are doing. Some- 
times we go along in a work-a-day world 
scarcely aware of the fact that we are con- 
tributing another link in the chain of na- 
tional defense. 

There are certain fundamental starting 
points on the road to possible world peace 
and national security. To begin with, trans- 
portation is the keynote of all modern so- 
ciety and enterprise. There would be no real 
advancement of commerce, of standard of liv- 
ing, no national wealth and certainly no 
national defense, without our modern sys- 
tems of transportation. 

We cannot take for granted the existence 
of our finest and most efficient transporta- 
tion in the world. We must appreciate the 
fact that we have these great water, rail, 
highway, and air systems only because of the 
initiative and daring, the investment and 
risk, management and labor, which are pos- 
sible under our fr e competitive enterprise. 
And we have them, too, because of public 
support. 

Your investment in your airport has made 
it possible to join Mobile with the other 
great communities of the Nation. The air- 
port here is a lirk in the chain of national 
defense. It is part of an airport system, 
now r-imbering 6,500, that has made pos- 
sible the tremendous growth of commer- 
cial aviation in this country which today is 
proving its worth to the Nation's security 
in the Korean airlift. 

Let's take a look at the record and see 
what the commercial airlines with your sup- 
port are doing to aid the Armed Forces. On 
June 30, 3 days after the Red aggression, 
the military service requested the civilian 
airlines to temporarily step into the breach 
while the Military Air Transport Service 
could build its forces to take over the com- 


‘plete job. 


The Korean emergency required immediate 
air transport’ tion of personnel and critical 
materials to the far eastern theater and 
te :‘r evacuation of dependents and hos- 
pital patients to the United States. 

When the Reds moved across the thirty- 
eighth parallel, MATS had fewer than 60 
four-engine planes assigned to the Pacific 
division. The ser-ice immediately assigned 
40 additional transport planes to the Pa- 
cific division and called upon the civilian 
airlines for participation and support. 


COMMERCIAL AIRLINES WERE READY 


Three days after the military called upon 
the commercial airlines the first civilian car- 
rier left the United States for the Far East. 

Since then the airlines have sent 66 planes 
and many well-trained and experienced crew- 
men into action. Capital placed one of the 
first domestic transports into the airlift. The 
readying of these aircraft took priority over 
all other phases of our operations. Personnel 
operated on an around-the-clock basis to 
convert these airplanes for long-range mili- 
tary transport. The know-how of commer- 
cial air transport and its reservoir of trained 
manpower again backed up the military until 
its machinery could be geared to this 
emergency. This lag is the penalty we in a 
democracy pay. 

Responding to the emergency, the commer- 
cial planes poured into the west coast with 
highly trained crews and began operations 
immediately. The military was not in a po- 
sition to activate its planes with this dis- 
patch as recent economies in the military 
services had skeletonized the personnel of the 
Military Air Transport Service of our coun- 
try. 

The value of this immediate availability 
is best evidenced by the statement made the 


eae ne weet! Cee eae 


Meee ee 
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other day by Maj. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, 
commander of the military Air Transport 
Service. The general revealed that the 66 
commercial planes moved as much tonnage in 
man and matériel across the Pacific as 148 
military transports of the same types. He 
explained that this almost 3-to-1 ratio was 
due to lack of trained flight personnel in the 
military services for this highly specialized 
job. The recall of 1,100 Reserve flight offi- 
cers will in the near future permit the mili- 
tary to assume full responsibility for this 
operation. 

When the handful of American troops in 
Korea were trading space for time, time was 
priceless. The maintenance of the American 
beachhead was dependent on the ability of 
the transport services of the Nation to pro- 
duce reinforcements in men and matériel be- 
fore space ran out. Air transport met this 
immediate need for emergency materials 
when it brought this theater of war within 
30 hours of our production centers. 

Another miracle of transportation, ad- 
mittedly less spectacular, has been the mo- 
bilization of our surface carriers and ship- 
ping. All of us, I know, were thrilled and 
those of you coming from a great port city 
such as Mobile must have taken particular 
pride in the participation in the Inchon in- 
vasion of the armada of over 300 surface 
vessels. The integrated mobilization of air, 
surface, and water transportation in the 
national emergency proves conclusively that 
the well-being of this country is dependent 
on the maintenance of all forms of trans- 

ation in a sound condition. 

The combined efforts of the commercial 
airlines and military transport planes have 
produced amazing results. The lift is re- 
sponsible for more than 100 arrivals and de- 
partures a day at Haneda Airport outside 
Tokyo. Airlift pilots are flying about 200,000 
pounds of strategic materials a day across 
10,000 miles of ocean. 

GENERAL KUTER EXPLAINS USES 

General Kuter has outlined the specific 
value of the support given by the commercial 
airlines to the Korean airlift. He has given 
three reasons why MATS called upon civilian 
air transport to supplement the military. 

First, the use of commercial planes per- 
mits MATS to support the global mobility of 
the Armed Forces and retain transport facili- 
ties to overseas bases. 

Second, it enables MATS to support move- 
ments of units of the strategic air command 
with aircraft drawn from MATS operations 
in other than the Pacific area. General 
Kuter pointed out that MATS aircraft has 
carried strategic air command personnel and 
cargo from the home base to new locations 
in both the Far East and Great Britain. 

Third, it enables the military to meet the 
airlift requirements of the far eastern 
theater immediately while MATS is being 
built up. 

General Kuter commented on the com- 
mercial airlines’ part in the Korean airlift 
in these words: 

“The civil air carriers responded instantly 
and wholeheartedly to the emergency and 
they have done a magnificent job.” He 
added that they have demonstrated they are 
in fact a true air transport reserve and an 
auxiliary to the Armed Forces. 

The participation of the air transport in- 
dustry was in accordance with carefully 
drawn plans for wartime use of civil trans- 
port facilities in the interest of national 
security. 

Korea has provided the answer to the critics 
of the public investment in air transport. 
Public opinion is best reflected in the edito- 
rial columns of our great newspapers. The 
verdict of how wisely the public’s money has 
been expended in the development of its air 
transport system is evidenced by this ex- 
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cerpt from one of our country’s great news- 
papers: 

“Once again, as happened in World War 
II, it has been demonstrated that the people’s 
money, well spent in developing our vast pat- 
tern of air transport, is paying a dividend of 
inestimable value. 

“Once again, it is being shown that the 
American spirit of enterprise in competition, 
kept vigorously in the time of peace, spon- 
taneously becomes a source of great power 
when united in the common cause. 

“America is very fortunate indeed, in these 
days of doubt and anxiety, to have at her 
service a versatile and devoted facility like 
the pilots and crews of her commercial air- 
lines.” 

Korea is a localized emergency and the 
headlines of today show that it is being con- 
tained. However, we cannot afford to adopt 
an ostrich-like attitude. The forces of ag- 
gression pose their threat to world peace 
over all the face of the globe. Unpleasant as 
the thought may be, we cannot discount the 
possibility of world-wide upheaval. 

If the small group of men in the Kremlin 
who make Russian policy should decide to- 
morrow on further aggression by force else- 
where, we may be faced with the reality of 
global conflict. In this event, the value of 
air transport would again make itself felt 
as it was in World War II. The contribution 
of the commercial airlines made toward vic- 
tory in World War II have been overshadowed 
by the more spectacular performance of com- 
bat planes. Much of the role was entirely 
withheld for security reasons. 


CONTRIBUTED IN WORLD WAR II 


One week after Pearl Harbor the War De- 
partment called on the air transport industry 
for an immediate secret movement of troops. 
Within 5 minutes after this official notifica- 
tion, airlines pilots in the air were ordered 
to land their planes, discharge their pas- 
sengers, and proceed to military installations 
to pick up Army troops. These were flown 
to a South American country where enemy 
action was feared. All this was done without 
incident and without publicity and in ac- 
cordance with a plan laid down in peacetime. 

Rommel was stopped in Africa with tank 
ammunition flown to General Montgomery in 
airline planes. The Japs were prevented 
from securing a foothold in Alaska by men 
and supplies flown there by planes and pilots 
furnished by the airlines. From these un- 
publicized accomplishments in the early 
critical days of World War II grew the tre- 
mendous contribution of the air transport 
industry when the airlines flew the equiva- 
lent of 26,000 times around the world, includ- 
ing 8,000,000,000 passenger miles, and 850,- 
000,000 ton miles of cargo. To reduce these 
astronomical figures, the movement of per- 
sonnel alone would be the equivalent of mov- 
ing the population of Mobile seven times to 
London. The contribution of the airlines in 
World War II was made by an infant and 
pioneering industry. In the present war 
emergency, the capacity of the airlines of 
today is many, many times that of 1941. 

Among the employees of the airlines today 
are thousands of veterans of the last war. 
They were trained for the military service at 
the cost of $300,000,000. It would take more 
than 29,000 man-hours of training to dupli- 
cate their skills. Had it not been for the 
utilization of this manpower by the air trans- 
port industry, these skills would have been 
lost. 

Acting under the impetus of public opin- 
fon, Congress has been zealous in promoting 
civil aviation. It is through this support— 
your investment in airports, your patronage 
of the airlines, and your interest that the 
air transport industry is the vital force in 
national defense that it is today. All of 
us—the airlines, the public, and your Gov- 
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ernment, local as well as Federal—are part- 
ners in welding and making strong this sec- 
ond line of national defense. Your invest- 
ment in air transport has paid another 
dividend in Korea. 


Shortage of Aluminum, Copper, and Other 
Essential Materials Closing Industries 
and Throwing Employees Out of Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
labor organizations in my district, as 
well as heads of industries are complain- 
ing bitterly because aluminum, copper, 
and other strategic materials needed to 
keep men employed in industry are being 
shipped to foreign countries. Moreover, 
they are incensed when they know that 
these materials, so essential to our eco- 
nomic stability, are finding their way 
into Russia and Red China. 

The amount of aluminum, copper, and 
any other materials that could keep our 
industries moving along in a normal 
pace, as well as prevent unemployment, 
can be found in the bulletins which I am 
inserting as a part of my remarks. 

We are following the same line of pro- 
cedure that brought about Pearl Harbor 
and the sacrifices that our boys had to 
make in the war of the Pacific in World 
War II. I hope that those who are won- 
dering why there is all this shortage of 
essential materials will read the figures 
which I am submitting. I may add that 
already the Truman propagandists are 
appealing to the children of the country 
to save copper pennies instead of using 
them for the purchase of candy. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting two revealing 
bulletins prepared by Mr. Paul O. Peters: 

[From the Washington News Bulletin of 

December 26, 1950] 
CIVILIAN USE or Copper To Come UNpDEeR NPA 
CONTROLS SOON 

In Washington it has been announced that 
within the next few days controls will be 
slapped on the domestic use of copper, cobalt, 
and cadmium. It has been generally known 
for many months ,;hat our supplies of copper 
would not be adequate for civilian demands 
and an expanded rearmament program. Dur- 
ing World War II, the War Production Board 
reporting on the use of copper in 1944, stated 
among other things, that under a controlled 
materials plan direct military and export re- 
quirements had absorbed 90, 69, and 71 per- 
cent, respectively, of the brass-mill, wire- 
mill, and foundry-copper and copper-base 
alloy products. 

Recently the price of copper has advanced 
to 24% cents a pound, comparable with a 
price of 29.19 cents the highest price in 1917. 

In spite of the domestic shortages, it ap- 
pears that over a long period of time it has 
been the policy of the European Cooperation 
Administration to issue procurement author- 
ization to the Marshall plan countries for 
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large quantities of copper and copper prod- 
ucts to be purchased in the United States, 
Latin America and Canada. 

Continuation of this policy on the part of 
ECA may prove highly disadvantageous to 
the American free enterprise system, which 
furnishes the employment and provides the 
payrolls and profits from which the Govern- 
ment collects the taxes which makes an inter- 
national charity organization such as ECA 
possible. 

It is a shame to say it, but it appears there 
are some in the Federal Government and its 
agencies who actually appear to be dedicated 
to the proposition of foreigners first instead 
of America first. 

As of October 31, 1950, under the Marshall 
plan our taxpayers have been called upon to 
provide the funds for procurement authoriza- 
tion for copper in the total amount of $325,- 
500,000. Since that time new authorizations 
have totaled $15,113,000 for copper and copper 
products of which more than one-third orig- 
inated in the United States. 

The details of the reported procurement 
authorizations for copper cnd copper prod- 
ucts are shown in the table which follows: 


Recent ECA procurement authorizations for 
copper and copper products, with countries 
of destination and origin 


Date of 
authorization 


Nov. 24, 1950 

Nov. 29, 1950. 

Dee. 5, 1950... 
Do 


At the quoted procurement price of copper 
at wholesale, the authorizations should be 


{From the Washington News Bulletin of 
December 28, 1950] 


Exports oF Scarce NoNFERROUS METALS 
CONTINUE aT Hich LEVEL 


The thirteenth quarterly report of the 
Secretary of Commerce required under the 
Export Control Act of 1949 reveals that large 
quantities of copper, lead, nickel, tin, zinc, 
and aluminum continue to be exported from 
the United States notwithstanding the fact 
that these items are in critical supply at 
the present time and prices have been ad- 
vanced considerably in the past 6 months. 


third quarters of calendar 1950 were as fol- 
lows: 


Quantities in 1,009 pounds 


Copper matte, unrefined 
ned copper ._..._- 


i 


ER 


320, 000 
728, 000 
771, 000 
645, 000 
126, 000 
000 
000 


BYE 


id 


pl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Daily 
et Item, Lynn, Mass., January 5, 
1951: 

SHoutp We Sraixe First? 

The idea of “preventive war” has been 
examined thoughfully and rejected by our 
leaders. They have spurned it on two counts: 

1. There is really no such thing as preven- 
tive war in the sense that a war can be fought 
to prevent war. 
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2. Undertaking a war to get the Jump on 
the enemy and prevent defeat is something 
else. But our moral position in the world will 
not allow us to take this step even though 
we know the Soviet Union is plotting our 
destruction. We must, the argument goes, 
wait for conclusive overt action by our pro- 
spective enemy. 

Most of the speculation on this point, how- 
ever, has assumed that if we were to strike 
first, we would hit well in advance of the first 
enemy blow, when he was perhaps giving no 
sign of immediate action. 

An entirely new notion has now been in- 
jected into this argument by Father Edmund 
Walsh, S. J., regent of Georgetown Univer- 
sity’s foreign service school. His statement 
carries especial weight because he is a prom- 
inent Catholic educator treating a subject on 
which the church has strong moral convic- 
tions. 

Father Walsh believes we may be fully war- 
ranted morally in striking the enemy first if 
we have positive, reliable information that he 
is about to hit us. He illustrates with the 
case of Japan in 1941. 

The Japanese carrier fleet left a Jap port 
on November 26, 1941, bound for its crippling 
attack upon Pearl HMarftor on December 7. 
According to Father Walsh, we would have 
been thoroughly justified in intercepting that 
fleet at any point in its course—had we 
known beyond doubt what its goal was. 

Put simply, this is the right o. self-defense 
and self-preservation, which is sanctioned 
both morally and legally by our democratic 
system. Primitive man could not be blame t 
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My Brother’s Keeper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial by 
Dr. W. T. Smith, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, of Peoria, Ill., entitled 
“My Brother’s Keeper,” and appearing 
in the January 5 issue of the Herald, 
published by the First Methodist Church: 

My BRoTHER’s KEEPER 
(By Dr. W. G. Smith) 

The great debate is on. Mr. Hoover, in his 
now celebrated Gibraltar of the West 
speech, seems to have given expression to 
the feelings and viewpoint of many millions 
of American people. 

Two facets of the matter stand out in im- 
portance. One involves the moral responsi- 
bility of America toward the people of 
Europe. The charge has been made that 
to follow Mr. Hoover’s proposal would be to 
abandon people who desperately need our 
help. This, of course, involves the age-old 
question: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” To 
which there is only one answer and that, of 
course, is the Christian answer. We are re- 
sponsible for our brother’s welfare. We are 
responsible, insofar as possible, for the well- 
being of people everywhere. And it is just as 
true of a nation as it is of an individual that 
he who seeks to save his life shall lose it and 
he that loses his life in sacrificial service 
shall find it. 

But into this matter comes the ques- 
tion of sagacity and wisdom. What is the 
best way to help the people toward whom we 
feel a great moral responsibility? Is it to 
pour more men and resources, including mili- 
tary arms, into a part of the world where we 
are unable to maintain and defend them— 
where it is admitted that Russia can over- 
run them and capture them within 3 weeks 
if she so desires? Or is it the part of wisdom 
to shorten our lines, consolidate our strength, 
and prepare bases from which we can carry 
on the kind of contest for which we are best 
equipped? 

The question also has to be faced as to 
the extent to which the people of Europe 
are ready and willing to help themselves, 
Thus far they have shown no vigorous in- 
terest in that phase of the matter. 

The ultimate defeat of communism must 
be in the realm of ideology. The ideas which 
are embraced in and connoted by the word 
“Christianity” must be brought into head-on 
conflict with the ideas which are connoted 
by the word “communism.” When that 
takes place and as that takes place, there 
can be no question about the gradual and 
final disintegration of communism. 

It is for that we must strive, the while we 
do the so-called practical things which will 
prevent the maximum aggression of com- 
munism. 

One other aspect of this matter deserves 
attention. It is rumored that Mr. Hoover's 
speech was made only after wide consulta- 
tion with high military leaders and author- 
ities, and that what he has said really rep- 
resents their point of view, a point of view 
which is obviously at variance with that of 
the State Department and the White House. 
It is well known that military leaders do not 

their own viewpoints. (Witness 
General MacArthur’s recent attempt to do 
so.) It is their function to execute orders 
of their Government— 


“Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 
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Mr. Hoover is not only a great statesman; 
he is a great Christian. He does not suggest 
the abandonment of the Christian philosophy 
or the Christian position. He rather points 
to the only way in which it may be possible 
for the Christian point of view to survive in 
this world. 

Once again let it be said that that is 
realism. If there be those who care to call 
it isolationism, so be it. 





Editorial Tributes to James A. Farley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OP .THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, two edito- 
rials from the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune of 
November 21 and 23, 1950, relating to the 
visit to Tampa, for the purpose of ad- 
dressing the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce, of Hon. James A. Farley, 
former Postmaster General. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


[From the Tampa Tribune of November 21, 
1950] 


Topay’s Gusst or Honor 


Tampa, thanks to the State chamber of 
commerce, has as its guest of honor today 
a justly famous American, James A. Farley. 
Ever since his leadership in 1932 made Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt the Democratic nominee 
and President, Mr. Farley has been both a 
national and international figure. His suc- 
cessful management of the campaigns of 1932 
and 1936 stamped him as an able and re- 
sourceful party executive. He refused to go 
along in the third-term movement and there 
came a “parting of the ways” with his erst- 
while political hero—but the fact remains 
that, but for Farley, Mr. Roosevelt probably 
would never have been President. All that, 
however, is now history. Relieved of the de- 
tail of party leadership, Mr. Farley has con- 
cerned himself with broader concepts of 
principle and policy. 

Both his utterances and activities have 
been in promotion of a greater United States 
and a better world. Wisely conservative, 
he has deprecated undemocratic trends to- 
ward a socialistic state and consistently 
fought the advance of Communist and totali- 
tarian ideologies and developments. In his 
foreign travels he has been a one-man “voice 
of America” whose sound advice has been 
heeded in many influential international 
circles. Tampa and Florida are happy and 
proud to greet and hear today “Jim” Farley, 
typical American. 

{From the Tampa Tribune of November 23, 
1950] 
A Sounp. THINKER 

That eminent American, James A. Farley, 
Was never on more solid ground than in his 
analysis of the recent election results, made 
in his notable address at the State chamber 
of commerce dinner. 

Mr. Farley greeted with approval the trend 
shown by the election in registering the op- 
position of the voter to socialistic move- 
ments and proposals, to splinter parties and 
un-American alliances, to the political activ- 
ities of labor leaders and to objectionable 
features of the Fair Deal. He was particu- 
larly impressive in his comments on the 
Truman civil-rights program, 





Abdl 


“Most of the problems raised by the so- 
called civil-rights program,” he said, “are 
gradually and peacefully being solved right 
here in the South. The gates of economic 
opportunity for all races are opening wider 
and wider, the right to vote is spreading to 
all, and disorders that once resulted in 
lynchings have been brought under control 
by the States and communities. To 
threaten the South with drastic Federal 
legislation is the last way to approach these 
problems. And we are a long way from that 
last way. To pass a law, especially a Federal 
law, is never the best way to correct an 
injustice. I say to those anxious people who 
are too ready to lift the threat of authority 
to leave recovery to the spirit of liberty.” 

More of the sound thinking evidenced by 
James A. Farley would serve the people well 
in Washington. 





Justice for Poland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a statement which 
was broadcast by me recently under the 
sponsorship of the Polish-American Con- 
gress, on the subject of justice for 
Poland. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

JUSTICE FOR POLAND 
(By Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN) 

I am happy to speak to this radio audience 
today under the sponsorship of the Polish- 
American Congress. 

For many years, I have taken a special in- 
terest in the activities of Polish-American 
groups and organizations and in the notable 
contributions which these groups have made 
and are making to American citizenship and 
to the American tradition. 

I am especially pleased to speak to you 
today on the subject of justice for Poland. 
There is no subject closer to the hearts of 
all of use who today are devoting every 
effort of mind and body to the great world 
cause of freedom, justice, and security. 

Basically, of course, the question of jus- 
tice for Poland cannot be separated from the 
question of justice for all freedom-loving 
peopies, both for those already under the 
tyrannical heel of the Kremlin, and for those 
threatened with such a fate. We know that 
justice must be won for all peoples enslaved 
by totalitaridn regimes which exist not by 
the consent of the people and for the sake 
of the people, but by naked force for the pur. 
pose of controlling and enslaving the people. 

Poland, of course, has a special claim to 
our consideration in the great undertaking 
upon which we are now engaged. Since time 
immemorial, the light of liberty has burned 
as fiercely in Poland as in any country in the 
world. Surrounded and overshadowed by 
nations historically bent on stamping out 
freedom and on repressing the outpourings 
of the human spirit, the Polish people have 
struggled unceasing)y in behalf of freedom. 

This Polish tradition of liberty found bril- 
liant expression in the 3d of May consti- 
tution of 1791, the most democratic consti- 
tution to have been promulgated in the Old 
World up to that time. This constitution, 

expressing the genius and the tradition of 
the Polish people, recognized the equality 
of all men, proclaimed religious liberty and 
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established by basic law the freedoms of 
thought and speech. This constitution, this 
charter of human liberty, was promulgated 
in Poland on the very heels of the American 
and Prench Revolutions. Thus Poland 
joined with the new American Republic in 
enshrining in basic law the ideals of human 
dignity and liberty. 

The association between the American 
Constitution and the Polish Constitution, 
of Polish liberty and American liberty, was 
not one of mere coincidence in time. His- 
toric contributions to American indepeud- 
ence and to victory in our war of liberation 
were made by Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuscko 
and Gen. Casimir Pulaski, and by other Poles 
less renowned, who rushed to these shores 
as soon as they heard the thrilling call of 
men to arms in the battle for liberty. 

We have not forgotten, and must not for- 
get this circumstance. The least we Amer- 
icans owe to these Polish heroes is to do all 
we can in this dark day to bring justice and 
freedom to the descendants of Kosciuscko, 
Pulaski, and their heroic comrades. 

The Polish Constitution to which I have 
referred did not, of course, long endure. The 
tyrants of Prussia, Russia, and Austria could 
not tolerate this bold flowering of the human 
spirit. They could not permit, in close prox- 
imity to their territory, the spectacle of hu- 
man dignity, worth, and freedom, this cul- 
tivation of the dangerous doctrine of de- 
mocracy. And so Poland was extinguished 
as a nation. 

Not until 1918 was Poland again free. But 
during all those years the Polish people con- 
tinued to struggle, to revolt, to endure jail, 
torture, and death in the high cause of free- 
dom. Thus for.more than a century, the 
Polish people cherished the traditions of lib- 
erty, although they knew its practices only 
remotely, by memory and by reference. 

Today Polish-Americans in this country 
have a double heritage of freedom. They 
share in the ideals of freedom common to 
every American and are at the same time 
heirs of the magnificent Polish tradition of 
freedom and the dignity of man. The Polish 
people, like the American people, have held 
aloft the torch of liberty throughout the 
years and through the centuries. 

Today that torch does not burn openly in 
Poland. But I am sure it burns brightly in 
the hearts of the vast majority of the Polish 
people. That flame which has survived the 
attempts to extinguish it by the tyrants of 
the past—by Catherine of Russia, Prederick 
of Prussia, and the Hapsburg emperors of 
Austria—will continue to defy the efforts of 
Stalin and his minions in Warsaw. 

We in America believe in freedom and in 
independence for all the nations of the world. 
We have never deviated from our support of 
the position, first expressed as official doc- 
trine by our great President Woodrow Wil- 
son, that every people has the inherent right 
to determine its own national destiny. We 
believe this as firmly today as we did in 1916. 
And today we, as well as all the other free- 
dom-loving peoples of the world, face the 
greatest threat to freedom and to our na- 
tional survival we have ever known. 

We are meeting that challenge. We are 
going to overcome the present dangers. True, 
these are only words. Our determination 
must be tranclated into action on many 
fronts, not only by the strength of our arms 
but by the strength of cur ideas. It is and 
always has been my profound belief that the 
idea of freedom and of justice is the strong- 
est idea ever conceived by man. 

In all the history that we know, slavery 
has never been able to prevail over freedom. 
Tyranny has won temporary victories, but 
never the ultimate victory. 

The present world challenge will require 
unlimited sacrifices from all of us. Victory 
in this struggle cannot be won by business 
as usual, politics as usual, or life as usual. 
We must be ready to struggle on every fron 


and with every means at our disposal. But 
we shall prevail. I have no doubt of it. 


overshadow us. All of us wish 
peace. Most nations wish, 
way and according to its own 
out its own destiny in justice and in 

In order to achieve a world order in which 
this will be possible, we must direct our 
every effort and our every energy toward the 
task of bringing freedom and justice to the 


We ‘shall achieve justice for Poland as we 
shall achieve it for all mankind. 


Fewer Strikes for More People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a most interesting editorial ap- 
peared recently in the magazine Part- 
ners, by its editor, Maurice R. Franks, 
who is also president of the National 
Labor-Management Foundation. Mr. 
Franks, himself a union member, pre- 
sents an interesting suggestion under the 
heading “Fewer strikes for more people.” 
I hope this article will lead to the pres- 
entation of an amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act that will be highly beneficial 
both to labor and management. To as- 
sure the freedom we have enjoyed 
through the years, we should aim at 
unity and cooperation during these seri- 
ous days. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: . 

Pewer Srarmes ror More PEorLre 
(By Maurice R. Franks) 

One of the big questions of the day is: 
When are all these strikes going to stop? 
Well I, for one, don’t know when all the 
strikes are going to stop. I don’t even be- 
lieve all strikes should stop. There are oc- 
casions when strikes are highly justified. 
But I’m convinced that about 90 percent of 
the kind we suffer from today would never 
even start if we had a little different 
approach. 

Some day when you have nothing else to 


Talk to the strikers. 

for hitting the bricks, I'll bet that not more 
than a handful will be able to give you a 
comprehensive answer. The fact is they 
simply don’t know. You may ask this one 
and that one if he voted for the strike. 


can be attended only by night-shift workers 
and vice versa. 

This is just one handicap. Another is 
that, even though it were possible to assem- 
ble the entire local membership in one hall 
at one time, it would still be impossible for 
this mem to arrive at a sensible con- 
clusion for the simple reason that in such 
an environment they are given the means of 
hearing only one side of the story—the 
union’s side—and that side is, quite natu- 
rally, biased. 

To look for an intelligent vote on a strike 
issue under such conditions is just plain 
silly. It isn’t in the cards. Until some- 
thing is done that will afford the member- 
ship the opportunity to hear both sides of 
the story—management’s as well as labor’s— 
we can only look forward to more and more 
labor trouble, much of it unnecessary. 

When I examine the present labor law— 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, commonly referred to as the Taft- 
Hartley law—I find nothing specific in it that 
will enable the worker to use his analytical 
ability on matters affecting his very liveli- 
hood. This is a glaring in the law. 
For until something is done to allow union 
members to consider both sides of the ques- 
tion before casting their strike votes, one 
way or the other, we can hardly look forward 
to a greater measure of industrial peace. 


A PLAN FOR IMPROVED BALLOTING 


Tf it is legally possible, I should like to see 
the Taft-Hartley law amended to the point 
of making it mandatory that, before a strike 
shall be instituted, the workers involved shall 
be accorded full means of analyzing both 
sides of the controversy. 

In line with this, I suggest that the law 
be amended to require that before a strike 
vote could be taken, a period of 10 days must 
elapse from the date the union duly files {ts 
grievance claim. This would allow the union 
and the employer ample opportunity to pre- 
sent their particular arguments on the issue 
at hand to the workers involved. This period 
would enable both parties to make their 
presentation on paper, which could be mailed 
right to the home of the worker. This would 
automatically give the workers an oppor- 
tunity to study the full situation as it exists 
and to decide for themselves whether a strike 
is or is not called for. At home and in sober 
consultation with the members of his 
family—each one of whom very likely would 
be directly affected by the calling of a 
strike—the worker would stand a better 
chance of judging the total situation before 
casting his vote for or against a strike. 

Within a reasonable period after this was 


done, the union would be permitted to send 


out a strike ballot by registered United States 
mail, return receipt requested, to each and 
every person to be affected by a strike. This 
ballot would be returnable to a designated 
post-office box accessible only to a duly 
authorized representative of the union, a 
duly authorized representative of the em- 
ployer and a duly authorized representative 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 

The mechanics of the secret ballot would 
Operate somewhat as follows: A member 
would receive an envelope addressed to his 
home and con instruction= as to cast- 
ing his ballot. These instructions would tell 
him to execute the ballot according to his 
personal desire, voting simply yes or no on 
the strike issue. 

The marked ballot would be sealed in a 
blank envelope and returned in the envelope 
addressed to the post-office box. On the 
back of the envelope bearing the post-office 
box number would be space for the worker's 
original signature, thus making possible a 
check against the registered mail return re- 
ceipts in order to establish eligibility of the 
ballot so returned, 

The secret ballots contained in blank en- 
velopes would have to be opened and counted 
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in the presence of the duly authorized rep- 
resentative of the union, the employer, 
and the NLRB. 

After counting the votes in the duly au- 
thorized manner, the result of the balloting 
would be immediately made known through 
suitable notice. 

If the vote is in favor of a strike, no work 
stoppage could yet be instituted. The law 
would require that a period of 50 days must 
elapse from the date the results of the 
strike are posted. This waiting period could 
be utilized by the disputants for the purpose 
of endeavoring further to resolve their dif- 
ferences. 

UNION LEADERS MAY OBJECT 

There is no doubt in my mind that this 
suggested plan of mine will create some con- 
troversy. Some people will assert that such 
a system of voting infringes upon the rights 
of the union worker—and especially upon 
the rights of the union leader. Labor bosses 
may put forth the argument that if such a 
system as this be required of the unions, it 
should likewise be required of all chartered 
organizations not coming under the Taft- 
Hartley Act—organizations such as the Ma- 
sonic order, the Knights of Columbus, Rotary, 
and other clubs. 

My answer to this argument is simple: 
Such organizations are not by their very 
nature expressions of economic power, 
They do not pull strikes or in any way in- 
jure the public. Their activities d~ not de- 
prive you and me of our right to use the 
telephone or ride a train or street car. They 
don't throw picket lines around business es- 
tablishments. No child, because of them, 
has ever been deprived of milk, no home of 
heat, no human |} ody of nourishment. 

This plan of mine, if enacted into law as 
an amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act, 
would, I believe, immediately provide the 
American worker with the possibility of 
using the powers of analysis the good Lord 
endowed him with. It would offer him the 
opportunity of carefully examining both 
sides of a potential strike issue in an at- 
mosphere safely removed from the turmoil 
and confusion of a heated union meeting. 
Its immediate practical result would be 
fewer strikes for more people. 


“American Superiority in A-Bombs, Taken 
Together With Our Long-Range Stra- 
tegic Air Force, Probably Constitutes 
the Most Important Single Factor That 
Has Thus Far Deterred the Kremlin 
From Precipitating an All-Out War”— 
Editorial, Washington (D. C.) Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Star of last evening carried 
a most significant editorial under the 
heading “Russia and A-Weapons,” hav- 
ing to do with United States Air Force 
superiority in the field of strategic bomb- 
ing 


American, and the world’s, leading 
military authorities have now come to 
regard the ability of the United States 
Air Force—with its long-range bombing 
planes land-based here at home—to de- 
liver the atom bomb to any part of Rus- 


sia as the greatest existing single de- 
terment to world-wide war. 

Mr. Speaker, time, however, is now 
running out. 

It is nearly 2 years since the Air Force 
brought the B-36 bomber into produc- 
tion. In the meantime, we have seen 
better weapons, as well as tactics, worked 
out for the defense of our country, and— 
it is only prudent to assume that the 
Russian Communists have also made im- 
provements in both their offensive and 
defensive weapons and tactics. 

I was glad to see the dispatch with 
which this House voted the new $20,- 
000,000,000 supplemental appropriations 
for defense, and hope and pray that, in 
what appears today to be normal 
America—‘“doing business as usual’’—the 
workers in the defense plants and on 
production lines will not forget that the 
country now stands on the brink of 
imminent and all-out global warfare. 

The passage of increased appropria- 
tions for military defense by the Congress 
will not meet the situation. Neither will 
it be met by enacting “material controls” 
or “wage and houf controls’”—necessary 
as these might be. 

The only one answer to this problem— 
is the increased production of all ma- 
terials necessary to prosecute modern 
war against Russia and all of her satel- 
lites, plus an Army, a Navy, and an Air 
Force, of sufficient strength to insure our 
defenses— with or without the benefit of 
any help whatever from the United Na- 
tions or any other source whatever. 

Let us speed defense production on 
every industrial front. 

It is because of the timeliness and logic 
of the editorial clipped from the Wash- 
ington Star of yesterday that I ask 
unanimous consent of my colleagues to 
extend my remarks and insert the same 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

The editorial reads as follows: 


RUSSIA AND A-WEAPONS 


It is a reasonadly safe assumption that 
the United States still maintains a large lead 
over the Soviet Union in the field of atomic 
weapons, both as regards quantity and 
quality. As far as the immediate world 
situation. is concerred, this particular 
American superiority—taken together with 
our long-range strategic air force—prob- 
ably constitutes the most important single 
factor that has thus far deterred the Krem- 
lin from committing an act of aggression 
direct and heinous enough to precipitate an 
all-out war calling for instantaneous and 
massive counterattack from us. 

But how long will that deterrent really 
serve to deter? No one can *e sure of the 
answer. The only thing anybody can be sure 
of is that there is not the slightest reason for 
complacency on the part of our own coun- 
try or the rest of the free world. For the 
fact is that time is not on our side in this 
matter. As pointed out to the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee by Chairman Gor- 
don Dean, of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Russians undoubtedly are making 
an intensive effort to produce a big stock- 
pile of A-weapons as fast as possible; nor 
would it be sensible to suppose that they are 
not capable of doing so. Further than 
that—and the authority for this statement 
is the distinguished Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
chief of our wartime Office of Scientific 
Research and Development—we should re- 
gard it pretty rauch as a Certainty that they 
have been sparing no effort to develop radar, 
anti-aircraft artillery, jet-plane interception 


and ground-to-air guided missiles along lines 
calculated to nullify whatever counterat- 
tacking superiority we may have at the 
present moment. 

In other words, in terms of their ability 
both to deliver atomic attacks on American 
cities and to defend themselves from such 
attacks by us, the Russians are not letting 
the grass grow under their feet. 4s time 
passes, they are growing stronger and 
stronger in this respect, although now they 
may be highly vulnerable. It would be folly 
of the worst kind to assume otherwise. In 
quantity and quality, our arsenal of 
A-weapons may continue to be far superior 
to theirs, but this is a field in which the 
margin >of superiority—after the competitors 
reach a certain point--tend to diminish in 
significance. Our military preparedness and 
strategy must be governed accordingly. 


Lobbying: Its Nature, History, and Causes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leav2 to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article which appeared in the 
December 1950 issue of Rural Electrifi- 
cation magazine. 

The article is as follows: 


LossYINnG: Its NaTuRE, HisTory, AND CAUSES 


(By Hon. FrRanK BUCHANAN, United States 
Representative, Pennsylvania, chairman, 
House Committee on Lobbying) 


“It should be remembered that the ad- 
vantage will alvays lie with those interests 
which are best organized, best financed, and 
have the easiest access to radio, newspapers, 
and other mass media. For this reason, or- 
ganized business has always gained the most 
from lobbying because it had all these re- 
quirements. Organized business has had 
another advan.age. It has sought to prevent 
rather than encourage action by popular 
government and it is far easier to obstruct 
legislative processes than it is to create.” 

In a democracy, it is essential that indi- 
viduals or factions have some lawful means 
by which they can lay their needs before 
their government. At core, the purpose of 
any free government, as opposed to that of 
totalitarian rule, is that pcople should be 
able to reach it; and at core, the purpose of 
what is called lobbying is that they should 
be able to reach their government with max- 
imum impact and possibility of success. 
This, then, is basically what lobbying is. 

For the past 100 years, the term “lobby- 
ing” has been in common use, and during 
that time the term has Deen given many 
definitions. Eighty years ago, “lobbying” 
rreant direct, private pressure on legislators, 
and the word had a corrupt sound. Lobbying 
in the 1880’s demanded th’; kind of defini- 
tion but lobbying in the 1950’s requires a 
nc ¥ one. 


DEFINITIONS DON’T FIT 


The reason most present-day definitions 
don’t fit is that they fail to recognize that 
modern pressure on legislative bodies is cor- 
rupt only in extremely rare cases, that it is, 
moreover, not direct but indirect, and that 
by and large it is the effort of a group rather 
than individual effort. 

To our kind of government, lobbying 1s as 
natural as breathing is to the human being, 
and just about as complex. With so many 
voices with conflicting views clamoring to 
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be heard, the only means of securing a full 
hearing has been constantly to devise new 
methods and techniques by which the views 
of one group can be presented more effec- 
tively than those of that group's competitors. 
Thus, vigorous competition has made the 
science of lobbying an ever-developing pro- 
fession. 

For while modern-day lobbying is being 
streamlined with new techniques and meth- 
ods being added, the old ones are not being 
abandoned. As an example, buttonholing of 
legislators by direct contact is still com- 
mon practice. Groups, as well as individuals, 
very properly seek to acquaint legislators 
directly with their views on public issues. 

But the present-day variations on this old 
theme of buttonholing a legislator are with- 
out end. Lobbying practice today has some 
groups making their views known by letters, 
telegraras, and phone calls. While some de- 
pend largely on personal contact with Mem- 
bers of Congress, still others think that they 
can best depict their particular cause of in- 
forming Congress by organizing delegations 
for marching in groups on that legislative 
body. 

From the individual congressional side, 
Members are quite accustomed to being 
sought out not only in their offices, in the 
corridors of the office buildings, in their 
homes, but also in the cloakrooms and res- 
taurants of the Capitol itself. Their at- 
titude toward these approaches is realistic. 
They wish to be informed of all sides in a 
public issue, not only from constituents but 
from those outside their districts as well, so 
they welcome letters, telegrams, and tele- 
phone calls on a pending legislative matter. 
In an age where the actions of Congress di- 
rectly affect the lives of s0 many congres- 
sional members are aware that these means 
of communications from the public at large 
constitute the lifelines, as well as the pipe- 
lines, of our kind of representative govern- 
ment. 

HEARINGS DISPEL SUSPICION 

And with the institution of open commit- 
tee hearings in 1911, much of the suspected 
skullduggery on committee members by the 
old lobby barons, was banished. As in all 
democratic processes, open hearings dispel 
suspicion of bribery of committee members 
and at the same time affect the appeals of a 
lobbyist testifying before such a commit- 
tee, where he would and is obliged, in the 
glare of the public scrutiny, to argue largely 
on merit. 

Today, organized lot-by groups perform a 
service function in many different forms to 
Members of Congress. As a first example 
of this service, lobbies furnish, in present- 
ing their own views before congressional 
committees, the very raw material needed 
for representative legislative action. What 
human being serving as an elected Member 
of Congress, could be informed on all phases 
of the many questions of public interest that 
come before that body in the course of even 
a single session? 

But in addition to the information serv- 
ices crganized lobby groups give Congress 
on public issues, they perform other services. 
In the drafting of bills and amendments 
to bills, the preparation of speeches and 
other materials for Members, lobby groups 
perform not only a high service to the leg- 
islative process but further their own ends 
as well, 

CAUSES EXPLORED 


In the final analysis, lobbying remains a 
very practical problem with a number of 
very practical causes. First among these 
very practical causes is our splendid tradi- 
tion of free assembly. We Americans are 
free to band together when and where we 
choose by constitutional guaranty. This 
tradition of free association has provided the 
essential materials from which our present 
system of lobbying has been built. 


SYETEM CALLED COMPLEX 


Our system of government is, of necessity, 
complex with its separations of powers and 
this has also contributed to the growth of 
lobbying. We have all heard of the bottle- 
necks existent in government. But what 
is not generally known is that it is to these 
bottlenecks that pressure can be quietly 
and effectively applied. By research into 
the subject it was discovered that the aim 
of most lobbies is the prevention of gov- 
ernmental action and for that reason pres- 
sure exerted at every critical spot—such as a 
bottleneck—has meant a relatively easy 
amount of success for the lobbies under these 
circumstances. 

Finally, lobbying has reached its present 
stature because our Government has always 
been sensitive to private demands. One 
piece of special pleading bred another with 
the result that the entire system of special 
interests has developed. 

The theory that special interests applying 
pressure to Congress will cancel out another 
such group has been disproved. Instead it 
appears that rather than canceling out, the 
pressures on government have been piling 
up. -Today there are 2,300 registered lobby- 
ists and approximately 200 organizations fil- 
re financial reports under the Lobbying 

Cc . . 

ADVANTAGE DESCRIBED 


In addition, it should be remembered that 
the advantage will always lie with those 
interests which ze best organized, best 
financed, and have the easiest access to radio, 
newspapers, and other mass media. For this 
reason, organized business has always gained 
the most from lobbying because it had all 
these requirements. Organized business has 
had another advantage. It has sought to 
prevent rather than encourage action by pop- 
ular government and it is far easier to ob- 
struct legislative processes than it is to 
create. 

But it is not conceivable that responsible 
public policy would result if government 
yielded only to the strongest pressure. There 
r-main today several vital questions con- 
cerning lobbies. What of those, which serve 
as a “front” for other groups whose true con. 
tributors are not always known? And what 
of those lobbies which spend large sums of 
money to influence elections? 


RESPONSIBILITY NEEDED 

Absolute responsiveness to group interests 
is part of our Government. But truly re- 
sponsible representative government is quite 
another thing indeed. 

While lobbying is natural in our system 
of government and should not be curbed, the 
outer limits beyond which lobbying is an 
offense against the welfare of the whole com- 
munity have not begun to be charted. 


Resolve To Go All Out for Freedom in 
1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
therein an editorial from the Fort Lau- 
derdale Daily News, of Monday, January 
1, 1951. This editorial was written by 
Jack Gore, the editor, who will be re- 
membered as the writer of an editorial 


placed in the Recorp last year, Let's Re- 
member the Sea Gulls. 

The following editorial entitled “Re- 
solve To Go All Out for Freedom in 
1951” is timely and most convincing and 
I recommend it to the consideration of 
not only the Members of the Congress 
but to all those who read the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp. It will also be remem- 
bered that the Fort Lauderdale Daily 
News published a booklet containing a 
number of editorials and which was dis- 
tributed to some of the Members of Con- 
gress. The above-mentioned editorial 
follows: 

REsOLvE To Go ALL Out ror FREEDOM 1N 1951 

What we American must resolve this New 
Year’s day is abundantly clear. We must 
make ourselves as strong militarily as our 
resources in men and material will allow. 
For only in the full marshalling of our 
strength is there any hope of peace. 


We must not quail at the hard sacrifices 


this task will impose upon us. No sacrifice, 
even that of our lives, is too great to make 
to save our liberties. Should the moment 
ever come when we would rather have bread 
than freedom, then our great advanture in 
human endeavor will be over. 

We cannot thus abandon the field to the 
barabaric, unmoral totalitarians who today 
wear the dress of communism but are still 
the tyrants of old. We cannot forsake all 
that America has built, all that western 
Civilization has been moving toward for 
centuries. 

We must stand here, where we are. And 
we must stand now. To wait longer might 
mean we will never be able to stand against 
the force that could be arrayed opposite us. 

It seems cruelly unfair that with the ex- 
penditure of so must treasure and so much 
blood in World War II, we were able to buy 
so litle peace and happiness. Five short 
years, years of booming prosperity to be 
sure, but years marred by the dislocations 
of a war just ended and the fears of another 
that could start at a dictator’s whim. 

This may seem small recompense indeed 
for great sacrifices already made. But it 
must not be forgotten that we did save our 
freedom. We are not today the slaves of 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

If we and all others in the free world are 
not to become the slaves of Stalin, we there- 
fore must plunge ahead and do again—on a 
bigger scale—all the onerous and painful 
tasks that together spell the preservation 
of liberty. 

None can escape this responsibility, nor 
tell himself his energy and ability are not 
required. Total effort is needed. 

The quality of a nation’s life is always 
measured by the sum of millions of individ- 
ual contributions to its well-being. Noth- 
ing is lost in this accounting. Never is this 
more true or more meaningful than when a 
country is struggling, as ours now is, for 
its very survival. 


Yuletide Prayers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, the spe- 
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cial Christmas column written by A. L. 
Shultz, long-time political and feature 
writer and columnist of my State. 

This article appeared in a host of 
Kansas newspapers and carries a mes- 
sage as well as a challenge for all of us 
at the beginning of this new legislative 
year. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Topeka, KANs., December 20.—Yuletide 
prayers will be on millions of trembling lips 
throughout this usually happy holiday time 
in fervent supplication for deliverance from 
the chaos that threatens our beloved land 
and cherished heritage. 

In all this Nation there is somber, seri- 
ous meditation. It has supplanted the spirit 
of traditional Christmas cheer in the hearts 
of mothers, fathers, brothers, and sisters 
everywhere. They sense an impending na- 
tional tragedy. They are aware of the 
threatened loss of things they hold dear. 
Instinctively, dulled senses warn that for 
all practical purposes of sound leadership, 
Government in Washington has fallen apart. 

This isn’t anything new. Evidences of de- 
cay and deterioration heve been increasingly 
apparent for months. Not until the walls of 
public confidence in Washirgton buckled 
and collapsed was there general awareness of 
the seriousness of it all. 

Now there is a stark, barren spectacle of 
impending ruin. It is a horrible holiday 
thought. You don’t like it. Nobody likes it. 
Yet at the approach to the new year, it is 
time for people to speak calmly, frankly, 
and truthfully to themselves and to each 
other. Never in the history of God-fear- 
ing people was tragedy displayed more starkly 
at an hour which so significantly calls for 
supplication for deliverance fror~ impending 
catastrophe—possibly destruction of civili- 
zation itself. 

In the hearts and minds of people every- 
where there is sudden realization that small 
men have been called to great tasks for which 
they are not trained or equipped. There 
is awareness that selfish, greedy individuals 
with lust for position and power hold per- 
sonal ambitions above the welfare of their 
country. Much of the failure should be 
charged to sheer ignorance and inability to 
appraise grave problems. It is all glaringly 
apparent now. 

Tragic days in Korea brought the true 
story to every community in the land. 
Lives of American boys sacrificed in frozen 
passes in a strange land spelled the price 
of stupid mismanagement of our foreign af- 
fairs. Swaggering, self-satisfied, incompetent 
subordinates executed decrees of power- 
drunk policy makers. A supine public se- 
lected this leadership. All too late there is 
realization of the betrayal of that trust— 
through ignorance rather than design—per- 
haps. Yet the cost is the same. 

Something in the indomitable faith and 
courage of the average American reflects a 
confidence that there still is opportunity to 
regain the world prestige and high standing 
which has been undermined. This awakun- 
ing makes crystal clear that the men guilty 
of tragic bungling in Washington are not 
now capable of leading the country out of 
danger. Maybe through divine direction and 
a surge of public determination, the path to 
a@ new future may be opened. At this Christ- 
mas season ahd the turn of the year, millions 
of people will pray that the deliverance, 
which today seems so far away, may still be 

within reach. 

There is one hope, maybe one hope alone. 
It is in the leadership of the new Congress 
which assembles in a few days. Solemn, 
serious acceptance of responsibility to stop 
this mad plunge to disaster may produce 
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new, inspired, and capable men in this hour 
of danger. Those men who meet in Washing- 
ton to write the Nation's laws face oppor- 

tunity and responsibility. They alone can 

restore the heritage of honest, capable, cou- 

rageous, and unselfish National Government. 

Those men can perform the miracle that will 

save America. 

This column is in the same boat with 150,- 
000,000 other citizens. We are bewildered and 
confused. In facing the impending crisis, 
we appealed for words of wisdom and the 
benefits of sound thinking by a man whose 
contacts throughout the Nation and around 
the world make possible a profound under- 
standing of existing problems. A few para- 
graphs from his letter seem deeply ap- 
propriate. 

“We are probably confronted with the 
greatest crisis in our national history,” this 
man wrote in a summary that was free from 
rancor, but candidly tinged with a despair 
that burned at his heart. “The executive 
branch of our Government is in a state of 
almost complete collapse. What they will do 
through ignorance and viciousness, only God 
knows.” 

Then, in clear, thinking appraisal of possi- 
ble remedies, such as only a man of great wis- 
dom and deep understanding can offer, he 
added: 

“Obviously, the key to the solution of all 
our ills depends on the Congress taking back 
its powers and assuming its responsibilities. 
It is absurd to vote vast sums of money to 
the administration without Congress being 
organized to supervise the expenditures. 
Congress is made up of 531 men, mostly well- 
meaning, but totally uninformed. The ad- 
ministration merely takes their money, is 
devoid of any sense of responsibility toward 
the Congress, and tells them to go to hell 
when they ask for information. The whole 
thing is just nuts.” 

There is no question as to congressional 
authority. But Congress must reclaim the 
things which once were that body’s accepted 
prerogatives. It must hold those privileges 
high. Ruthless abuse of authority must 
never again occur under the White House 
roof. Secret agreements, trade pacts, and 
military and financial commitments must 
never again be made with foreign powers 
without congressional sanction. Congress 
which surrendered its authority, must re- 
claim its rights. It may have to fight for 
them, but an outraged and awakened Amer- 
ica will be behind those 531 men and women. 
If they don’t restore to themselves the right 
to safeguard against pillaging of human lib- 
erty and the economic stability of the Na- 
tion, the ideals of a great America are lost. 
That tremendous, but not impossible, re- 
sponsibility will be on the shoulders of the 
new Congress which convenes almost with 
the turn of the year. 

Keenly aware of the fact that freedom 
and economic security go hand-in-hand, this 
very clear thinking friend supplies another 
thought. This new Congress, he points out, 
may properly and wisely, set aside 2 percent 
of its appropriations for a screening of Gov- 
ernment spending. Experts in all the fielis 
of Government endeavor should be inde- 
pendently retained tc supervise expenses— 
even to and including the military. That 
staff of commercial and financial experts 
would become the scrutinizing eyes of 
Congress. 

Surely there is a way out of this dilemma. 
National collapse is no mere phrase with 
which to frighten voters and taxpayers. We 
are on the verge of it. Never since the days 
of Valley Forge has the Nation’s future been 
so dark. It is this realization of impending 
calamity that will bring millions of holiday 
supplications for deliverance. The hope of 
salvation depends on the courage, clear 
thinking, and patriotic leadership of repre- 
sentatives of the people themselves—the new 
Congress. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 1. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following bulletin of 
the Iowa Development Commission: 


Iowa WAS A BETTER PLACE To Live 1n 1950 


Life was a little better in Iowa, in 1950. 

On the surface, it looked about the same. 
Babies were born, youngsters trudged to 
school, young couples were married and some 
of them divorced, paydays came as fre- 
quently as they ever do, people bought homes 
and cars and farm equipment. Life went on 
much as it always has. 

But life was a little better than usual, it 
appears in the summing up. 

More babies were born in Iowa, this year— 
680 more than last year, and 2,000 more 
than the year before. An estimated 63,577 
infants joined the Iowa population during 
1950. The 1949 and 1950 birth rates were 
24.2 babies born per thousand population; 
1948 births were 23.7 per 1,000 population. 

The 1950 Iowa babies had a better chance 
to live through the dangerous first year of 
their lives, too. Iowa’s infant mortality rate 
runs about 20 percent below the national 
average, and it dropped still another notch 
in 1950. Of every 2,000 babies born in Iowa, 
1,953 happily celebrated their first birthday 
in 1950. 

More Iowa youngsters went to school in 
1950, but fewer of them trudged. Some 477,- 
720 Iowans between 5 and 18 years of age 
were in public schools this year—an increase 
of 214 percent. Six and a half percent more 
country pupils were riding school buses to 
town or consolidated schools—67,586 this 
year, compared to 63,318 last year. And at 
least 10 percent more were eating hot lunches 
at school: Nearly 1,000 Iowa schools are 
serving hot lunches to some 137,500 pupils 
this winter. 

Cupid was out-batting the gremlins in 
Iowa marriages, in 1950. An estimated 26,- 
732 couples took out Iowa licenses to love and 
to cherish, this year—1,200 more than in 
1949. Only 5,195 couples took their troubles 
to the divorce judge—250 fewer than in the 
year before. 

Paydays were no closer than usual, in 1950, 
but they came more regularly and the pay- 
checks were bigger. Unemployment dropped 
to a 2-year low, and the average weekly pay- 
check was the biggest on record, in October 
of 1950. Average factory wage in Iowa, for 
instance, rose to $1.40 an hour, and em- 
ployees put in an hour or two overtime, most 
weeks, to give them an average paycheck of 
$59.26. 3 

More Iowans were becoming homeowners, 
in 1950. Sixteen thousand more residents 
filed for homestead exemption in 1950 than 
in 1949—475,122 of our citizens now hold 
deeds to their homes. 

More Iowans owned automobiles, too. 
Motor vehicle registrations topped the mil- 
lion mark in Iowa in 1950, and by the end of 
the year totaled 1,193,000. Of them, 878,606 
were passenger cars, and more than 129,000 
had been purchased in 1950. 

As usual, Iowa farms were the most 
mechanized in 1950. Iowa continued to 
rank first in the number of tractors and 
other labor-saving farm equipment. 

And while life was a little better in Iowa 
in 1950, it was also a litle longer. Jowans 
departing this life in 1950 averaged nearly 
72 years of age, and had enjoyed at least 
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2 years more life than their friends who 
preceded them in 1950. Iowans can now 
look forward to a longer life than the resi- 
dents of 44 other States—from 2%, to 3 
years longer than the Nation-wide average. 


IOWA GAINED A NEW INDUSTRY FOR EACH 
WEEK OF 1950 


Iowa gained 52 new industries during 1950, 
the Iowa Development Commission an- 
nounced this week, in summing up the year’s 
activities. 

Six hundred Iowa cities and towns now 
have industrial plants to help balance their 
surrounding agriculture, the Commission 
said. 

Two years ago, when the last industrial 
survey was made, 566 Iowa cities and towns 
could boast industries. 

This geographic spread of industry through 
Iowa is an indication of the continuing 
growth of manufacturing in the Tall Corn 
State. 

Some 3,500 more Iowans went to work in 
industrial plants in 1950. In 1949, the num- 
ber of industrial workers averaged 144,512. 
For thé first 10 months of 1950, the average 
was more than 148,000. In October, the latest 
month so far reported, 149,400 Iowans were 
employed in industry. 

Weekly payrolls in industry grew to $8,853,- 
444 by October of 1950. The year previous, 
industrial payrolls were running $300,000 
less: $8,532,523. Ten years ago, the weekly 
payroll in Iowa industry was $2,380,000. 

Proof of the value of industry to a com- 
munity came with the 1950 census. Ten in- 
dustrial counties gained 89,000 resident pop- 
ulation, which was 6,000 more than the 83,000 
gain reported for the entire state. The 10 
counties and their gains were: Polk, 24,844; 
Linn, 13,095; Scott, 13,369; Black Hawk, 16,- 
565; Clinton, 4,714; Webster, 2,597; Pottawat- 
tamie, 2,617; Dubuque, 4,855; Wapello, 2,364; 
Des Moines, 4,252. 

According to the 1950 survey of industrial 
plants, those counties have a total of 1,375 
industrial plants. The breakdown: Polk, 371; 
Linn, 189; Scott, 140; Black Hawk, 152; Clin- 
ton, 81; Webster, 75; Pottawattamie, 87; 
Dubuque, 142; Wapello, 65; Des Moines, 73. 


IOWA BUSINESS SETS RECORDS IN 1950; RETAIL 
SALES $100,000,000 OVER 1949 


Nineteen hundred and fifty was a bus- 
tling year for Iowa business, the Iowa De- 
velopment Commission commented today. 

As the midcentury year was closing, it 
looked as if retail sales would be from $110,- 
000,000 to $115,000,000 ahead of 1949's record 
volume. Bank debits (transactions by check) 
were running 9.5 percent larger than in 1949. 
Life-insurance sales were the largest in Iowa 
history—11 percent above the average of the 
previous 5 years. 

Construction in Iowa was adding up to 27 

nt more than last year, and seemed 
likely to top 1948’s record. Cash farm in- 
come was expected to surpass the 1949 total. 
Earnings in industry—both by employees 
and owners—were at an all-time high. 

Iowa merchants’ cash registers rang up 
$2,774,000,000 in the first 11 months of 1950, 
according to computations by the develop- 
ment commission's statistical staff. This 
total was $51,765,000 better than Iowa busi- 
ness in the same period last year. 

In addition, Iowans bought 447,000,000 
worth of merchandise outside the State-— 
$50,000,000 more than in 1949. 

The 11-month totais showed 1960 business 
$102,000,000 better than 1949, in Iowa. 
Christmas sales were expected to boost the 
differences somewhere over $110,000,000. 

Sales-tax collections through November of 
1950 totaled $49,653,589, an increase of a 
million and a half dollars, and 3 percent, 
over the same 11 months in 1949. Use-tax 


collections were $8,942,434, a million dollars 
and 12.6 percent above 1949. 

Life insurance sales—a good sign that 
Iowans have money to save—were running 
8 percent above the 1949 volume, which 
totaled $443,000,000. At best guess, 1950 
sales were expected to top the 1947 record 
of $463,000,000. Life insurance sales in Iowa 
have been steadily increasing the last 35 
years from a volume of $76,722,000 in 1914. 


Iowans now have $3,250,000,000 worth of life _ 


insurance in force. 

In the first 10 months of 1950, Iowans 
spent more than twice as much on new 
houses—112 percent more than the 1949 10- 
month total. New industrial building added 
up to 33 percent more than 1949, in the 
same 10 months. All construction was 27 
percent ahead of 1949, and was holding a 
lead over 1948, in which building activities 
set a record in Iowa. 

Iowa had an undisputed lead in the an- 
nual farm-income race, as 1950 drew to a 
close. After finishing second in 1948 and a 
close third in 1949, Iowa farmers took an 
early lead in 1950 and maintained it through 
third-quarter reports. Iowa topped the bil- 
lion-dollar mark in farm income at the end 
of 7 months. At the end of September, 
Iowa farm pocketbooks held $1,413,758. This 
was slightly below total income for the first 
9 months of 1949, but economists expect 
better farm prices in the last quarter to 
push the 1950 total ahead of 1949. If Iowa’s 
1950 farm income is more than two billion, 
as anticipated, it will be the fourth straight 
year in that bracket. 


IOWA IN THE 1950 HEADLINES—A BRIEF REVIEW 
OF FOOTPRINTS ON THE ECONOMIC SANDS 


Iowa stepped into second place in farm 
machinery manufacture: Iowa factories 
turned out more than a quarter million dol- 
lars worth of farm equipment. 

Best customers in United States grow on 
Iowa farms: In 72 of Iowa's 99 counties farm 
families spend $12,000,000 or more a year, 
That is the heaviest concentration of top- 
spending counties in any one State. 

Iowa dominates export of hybrid corn: 
More than 400,000 bushels of seed corn from 
Iowa exporters was planted in Europe this 
year. Seedsmen said that is easily nine- 
tenths of the total s 

Iowa’s not the range, but it’s the cattle 
country: Iowans found they feed and sell 
more cattle than any other State and realize 
more income. from beef. 

Iowa a “white” State in unemployment 
map: Jowa’s unemployment average dropped 
to 2 percent and less, while the national 
average was running 5 to 7 percent of all 
those employed. Iowa's variety of employ- 
ment deserves the credit. 

Farm income averages from $4.50 to $5 a 
month per acre: Iowa's total cash farm in- 
come, divided by number of acres under cul- 
tivation, revealed acre earnings of from $54 
to $60 per year. 

Iowa industries pay $5,000,000 a year in 
taxes: Iowa cities and towns have $5,000,000 
more tax money each year from the 
$200,000,000 capital investment made by 
Iowa’s 350 new postwar industries. 

Iowa's highways on pay-as-you-go financ- 
ing: Last of lowa’s primary road bonds were 
retired November 1. Iowa now is operating 
on a $60,000,000 a year road fund out of cur- 
rent tax income, 

Iowa manufacturing grew 50 percent in 10 
years: Iowa factories are employing more 
than 148,000 Iowans; 160 percent as many as 
in 1939 and 152 percent as many as in 1940. 
About one-fourth of all workers outside agri- 
culture are now in industry. 

Iowa leads the meat-packing field: Iowa 
packers handled 11.7 percent of ali meat ani- 
mals slaughtered in the United States 
through October of 1950. 
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Prejudiced Smear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a review of 
Max Lowenthal’s book, The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, written by N. J. L. 
Pieper, entitled “Prejudiced Smear,” and 
appearing in the December 23, 1950, issue 
of the Saturday Review of Literature. 

Mr. Pieper was head of the San Fran- 
cisco field office of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation during World War I 
when I worked out of that office in the 
Counter-Espionage Division. He was my 
boss then and I still hold him in highest 
respect for his past accomplishments and 
for the work he is carrying on this very 
day. I know that you will enjoy reading 
Mr. Pieper’s review as he expresses very 
well the feelings of those who really 
know what the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation stands for. The review 
follows: 

PREJUDICED SMEAR 
(By N. J. L. Pieper) 

Biased, slanted, and patently prejudiced, 
Max Lowenthal’s book is a base smear. It is 
the antithesis of an objective picture of the 
FBI by an author conservative in the most 
profound sense as heralded by his publishers. 

Belaboring the FBI for viola- 
tions of civil liberties for its alleged failure 
to protect the American people from spies, 
saboteurs, and criminals Lowenthal would 
have his readers believe the FBI and its di- 
rector, J. Edgar Hoover, guilty of dire acts, 
either by omission or commission. In his 
treatment of the FBI the author employs the 
technique of selecting quotes from public 
sources which best suit his own purpose but 
ignore the real record of the FBI and 
its accomplishments—accomplishments so 
sound and extensive that even the most 
prejudiced FBI-hater would admit them to 
be above question or reproach. 

Lowenthal devotes two-thirds of his book 
to the Department of Justice’s Investigative 
Unit from 1908 through 1924. This is all 
before Mr. Hoover became director. Yet 
Lowenthal implies that the activities of these 
years were chargeable to Mr. Hoover and 
G-men of present-day stature. 

Lowenthal’s misuse of numerous quota- 
tions from a great variety of sources— 
speeches, congressional committee hearings, 
and news clips—would have one believe that 
here is a factual picture of the FBI. Low- 
enthal must know that his tricky placement 
of material out of context, omissions of qual- 
ifying sentences or statements, even his 
padded reference pages, Have had to be so 
presented to get over an implication where 
truth would not sustain his insinuations and 
accusations. 

To answer the distortions of fact, half 
truths, false representations and inaccuracies 
in the book would require a new book. Let 
us, however, consider briefly the following 
examples. 

Lowenthal dwells at great length on the 
Palmer raids, attempting to create the false 
impression that Mr. Hoover was responsible. 
A Senate Judiciary Committee absolved Mr. 


Hoover of any responsibility. Attorn 
General Harlan Stone, later Chief Justice, 












was one of the first to denounce the Palmer 
raids. It will be recalled that the Palmer 
raids occurred in 1919-20. Mr. Hoover was 
then only a special assistant to the Attorney 
General and was not assigned to the Bureau 
until 1921. He was named Director by At- 
torney General Stone in 1924. Had he felt 
that Mr. Hoover was accountable for the 
raids it is hard to conceive that the late 
Chief Justice Stone would have named him 
Director as he did. 

Criticism of the manner in which arrests 
were made in the Detroit recruiting groups 
of Spanish loyalists gets considerable space. 
Notably omitted, however, is Attorney Gen- 
eral (now Justice) Jackson's statement after 
investigation that the FBI had violated no 
civil liberties. 

There is perhaps no greater authority on 
civil liberties in this country than Morris L. 
Ernst, who has appeared as counsel for the 
Civil Liberties Union in many important 
cases. One need but read Mr. Ernst’s article 
published in the December Reader’s Digest 
to see why Lowenthal avoids quoting this 
authoritative source. 

Lowenthal makes a cheap implication 
when he holds out that the FBI wants to 
tap wires because it is too lazy to do its in- 
vestigative work. He cites a California kid- 
naping. The facts here are clear in my mind. 
I was responsible for handling this case. 
The kidnaper was apprehended and the child 
was returned unharmed, because no single 
effort was spared. I asked Mr. Hoover for 
authority to monitor the telephone. Mr. 
Hoover went immediately to Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson. Here is the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp quoting Representative Hobbs, of 
Alabama: “Our great Attorney General did 
not hesitate. He immediately authorized 
the interception of the call. He assumed full 
responsibility.” 

Should the possibility of a solution by 
wire-tapping have been ignored in this case? 
Would a parent agree with Lowenthal? He 
makes so much of wire-tapping. Let us 
consider it. The FBI does not make policy; 
its job is fact-finding. The President and 
Attorney General make policy. The FBI's 
wire-tapping policy was established by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in a 1940 directive, 
wherein he authorized and directed in such 
cases as the Attorney General might ap- 
prove the use of wire-tapping in instances 
involving internal security. Attorneys Gen- 
eral Jackson, Biddle, Clark, and McGrath 
have since adhered to this policy, which was 
reaffirmed by President Truman after he en- 
tered the White House. Some lawyers who 
should know better, including Lowenthal, 
raise the issue of illegality in the intercep- 
tion of telephone calls. Mr. Justice Jackson 
when he was Attorney General, in a widely 
published statement of March 20, 1941, 
stated: “There is no Federal statute which 
prohibits or punishes wire-tapping alone. 
* * * The courts do not stop people 
from tapping wires—no one has ever been 
or under present law could be convicted of 
that by itself. What has been stopped is 
the use of the evidence to enforce the laws 
against criminals.” 

The FBI has never attempted to conceal 
that it taps telephones. But each installa- 
tion must be authorized by the Attorney 
General; the authority does not rest with 
the FBI. Its wire-iapping is not indis- 
criminate, and evidence obtained in this 
manner is not used in court. Lowenthal 
would have the reader believe differently, as 
would other critics of the FBI. 

No one has fought harder against a na- 
tional police than J. Edgar Hoover, yet 
Lowenthal falsely and without justification 
accuses him of aspiring to head such an 
organization. In May 1950 Mr. Hoover de- 
scribed the Communists as the most dan- 
gerous and one of the most powerful forces 
in the United States. But, says Lowenthal, 
“some informed authorities believe other- 


wise today as in the past.” Events refute 
them. 

After reading this book no fair-minded 
Person can but ask the question: Why? 
Why should any individual write this way? 
What would impel someone to go so far 
from truth to smear another individual or 
organization, and why, as has been charged 
on the floor of Congress, should the author 
level his smear in 1950 as we are arming to 
repel communism? 

I shall not answer that question, but the 
author raises one that I will answer: is the 
FBI “good enough, right enough, efficient 
enough to carry out its job?” It is. 





A Bill To Outlaw the Communist Party 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following bill intro- 
duced by me today and letters with re- 
gard thereto: 


A bil! to outlaw the Communist Party 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after 
the date of the approval of this act it shall 
be unlawful for any individual knowingly 
and willfully to become or remain a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. As used in 
this section, the term “Communist Party” 
means the political party now known as the 
Communist Party of the United States of 
America, whether or not any change is here- 
after made in such name. 

Sec. 2. Any alien who is found to be a 
member of the Communist Party shall, with- 
out delay, be taken into custody and de- 
ported from the United States. 

Sec. 3. Whoever violates any provision of 
the first section of this act shall, upon con- 
vinction thereof, be punished by a fine of 
not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 10 years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonmen*. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN Waks 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., December 20, 1950. 
Re H. R. 3290, Eighty-first Congress. 
Hon. JosrepH R. BRYSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bryson: The fifty-first national 
encampment, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, held in Chicago, Ill., August 
27 to September 1, 1950, endorsed the provi- 
sions of H. R. 3290, Eighty-first Congress, 
copy of which is enclosed. 

It is hoped you will reintroduce this bill 
when the Eighty-second Congress convenes 
and should you find that our organization 
can be of assistance toward its advancement, 
Please feel free to call upon us. 

With best wishes for a happy holiday 
season, I am ' 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
Director. 
JaNvuARY 2, 1951. 
Director Omar B. KetcuHvuM, 
National Legislative Service, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. COMMANDER: I am very grate- 
ful to you for your letter of December 20, 
endorsing the provisions of H. R. 3290 as in- 
troduced by me in the Eighty-first Congress. 
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It is my purpose to reintroduce this bill in 
the Eighty-second Congress. 

Let me commend you and your associates 
upon the splendid work you are doing and 
ask that you call upon me for any special 
service that I may render. 

Very respectfully, 
JOsEPH R. BRYSON. 





Address of Mr. B. M. McKelway at Wel- 
come to Washington Dinner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following remarks 
by B. M. McKelway at the Welcome to 
Washington dinner, January 4, 1951, 
Statler Hotel: 


The opportunity within grasp of a speaker 
on this occasion is unique. It finds no 
duplicate anywhere in the world. 

The opportunity is one that permits an 
ordinary, taxpaying citizen to address an au- 
dience which gains its distinction from the 
presence of so many newly elected and re- 
turning Members of a new Congress of the 
United States. 

Many of these Members are fresh from tri- 
umphs won at the polls. They come bearing 
new mandates from the people. They come 
to assume awesome responsibilities of govern- 
ment, in a time of great trial. 

It is possible that this prospect places 
them in a humble mood, a mood from which 
no doubt they will quickly recover, but which 
may make them momentarily receptive to 
advice. 

In these circumstances, ladies and gentle- 
men, the temptations of a speaker are well- 
nigh overpowering. There you sit. Here I 
stand. There are available to you none of 
those wisely conceived provisions of parlia- 
mentary rule by which you can stop the 
speaker. You cannot note the absence of a 
quorum and demand a roll call. You cannot 
request that I yield. I have you, in other 
words, in a position that any one of millions 
of citizens of this country would pay a king’s 
ransom to obtain. 

Please take note, therefore, of the extent 
of the speaker’s forbearance in sticking to 
the pleasant role with which he has been 
honored. 

It is the role of one who, in behalf of cit- 
izens of the District of Columbia and the 
members of the Washington Board of Trade, 
congratulates you upon the discriminating 
judgment of the electorate and welcomes you 
to this, your own, city. 

This role permits of no admonitions, no 
advice. We have no favors to ask, no proj- 
ects to promote, and nothing to sell. What 
we hope for is your friendship, your under- 
standing, your interest in the wise conduct 
of a local government of which, under our 
Constitution, you are exclusive legislative 
trustees. And what we look for is an op- 
portunity to be of service to you as neigh- 
bors who share with you residence in our 
Nation's Capital. 

You come to a city where, as Members of 
Congress, our local legislature, you are held 
in high respect. As citizens, with unexcelled 
opportunity to observe at close range the 
workings of Congress, we have developed a 
genuine appreciation of your problems, your 
labors, your methods, and the conscientious 
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effort that underlies great legislative achieve- 
ment. 

If we at times seem indifferent, or even 
apathetic to the changing tides of political 
sentiment so quickly reflected in the chang- 
ing personnel of Congress, it is because we 
have learned the curiously repetitive pat- 
terns of history. 

We have learned to recover quickly from 
our grief at the defeat of old friends, for we 
know that the ultimate wisdom of the people 
will either send them back or provide sub- 
stitutes in the form of new friends. 

We have, likewise, learned to restrain our 
enthusiasm when that same wisdom of the 
people removes from Congress an occasional 
thorn in the side of the body politic; for 
we have learned that with every change of 
season, nature provides new thorns. 

Every 2 years we stand here on the side- 
lines—silent witnesses to the phenomenon of 
a national election, and await the result with 
fatalistic fortitude. 

We read the returns, we say to ourselves: 
“What hath God wrought!” And with this 
reverent ejaculation bid farewell to old faces 
and warm welcome to those who return or 
who, for the first time, have won their spurs 
in free and fair elections. 

Experience has taught us that the people 
send good men and women, by and large, to 
Congress, men and women above the aver- 
age in intelligence, accomplishment, and in 
their jealous regard for the public welfare 
and the institutions established to advance 
it. 

Our experience, in this connection, goes 
back a long way in the life of our Nation, 
however brief it may be in the history of the 
world. 

Last summer we passed the one hundred 
and sixtieth anniversary of the decision by 
Congress, reached on July 16, 1790, to estab- 
lish in this area a seat of government, under 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Congress. It 
was a close decision, reached by the narrow 
margin of 3 to 29 in the House and 14 to 12 
in the Senate. But it was a decision that 
held. And 10 years later Congress came to 
Washington. 

Just a few weeks ago we passed the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of that 
first meeting of Congress in Washington. 
On that day, November 22, 1800, 138 mem- 
bers of the second session uf the sixth Con- 
gress met for the first time in the new Capi- 
tol. Only a part of the Capitol building had 
been made ready for this event. 

Members of that Congress lacked such 
bare necessities of life in legislative Halls as 
foam rubber cushioned seats, the soft glow 
of indirect lighting, the man-made miracle 
of- regulated accoustics and the g’amour 
imparted by graceful draperies of fetching 
hue, hung from roofs that fabricated steel 
will not permit to fall down on the heads of 
those below. 

President John Adams, who welcomed this 
Congress to Washington doubtless had this 
in mind when he said with prophetic opti- 
mism: “Although there is cause to appre- 
hend that accommodations are not now so 
complete as might be wished, yet there is 
great reason to believe that this inconven- 
ience will cease.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, those of you who 
have visited the newly decorated Chambers 
of House and Senate so recently prepared for 
your illustrious presence will agree, I believe, 
that inconvenience has indeed ceasid. 
Period. 

President Adams left to the Members of 
this Congress decision whether they would 
immediately exercise the powers over the 
District of Columbia vested by the Consti- 
tution in the Congress of the United States. 

“If in your opinion,” he said, “this im- 
portant trust ought now to be exercised, you 
cannot fail, while performing it, to take into 
view the future probable situation of the 
Territory for the happiness of which you are 


about to provide. You will consider it as the 
Capital of a great Nation advancing with 
unexampled rapidity in arts and commerce, 
in wealth, and in population; and possessing, 
within itself, those energies and resources 
which, if not thrown away or lamentably mis- 
directed, will assure to it a long course of 
prosperity and self-government.” 

That first Congress which met in Wash- 
ington did not choose to exercise the trust 
imposed by the Constitution. There were 
other things to think about. Many years 
passed before Congress began to think of 
Washington as the Capital of a great Na- 
tion, or to provide for its development in 
accordance with that‘concept. But it is that 
concept which has grown deeper with the 
years. We find, in the beautiful city we 
know today, increasing evidence that Con- 
gress shares the pride of all good Americans 
in their Capital and is motivated by a desire 
to make its development symbolic of the 
achievements, the strength, and aspirations 
of a great Nation. 

We, who live here, share with the Members 
of Congress responsibility for making this 
desire our living guide. I ask your indul- 
gence in briefly examining some of the attri- 
butes of the unusual partnership which 
brings us together in that great enterprise. 

Under the terms of the Constitution, it is 
you who make all the decisions. You tell us, 
for example, in addition to the Federal taxes 
that all Americans pay, the sort of local 
taxes we must pay. In this respert you have 
shown great ingenuity. We pay personal- 
and business-income taxes, real- and tan- 
gible-property taxes, sales taxes, use taxes, 
cigarette taxes, gasoline taxes—taxes on the 
oil with which we are anointed at birth and 
taxes on the casket in which we are laid to 
rest when, tired of paying taxes, we seek that 
total exemption found only in the grave. 

More than 50 percent of the District's real 
property is exempt from any taxation, be- 
cause of its ownership by Government and 
other privileged institutions, and other 
means must be found to make up in revenue 
what is lost through this extraordinary and 
increasing proportion of real property ex- 
emption. 

The different sections of the country from 
which you gentlemen come prefer different 
kinds of taxes. So, when all of you are to- 
gether in the legislative Chambers on Capi- 
tol Hill, there seems to be an irresistible 
temptation to apply here that 
each one of you has learned about back 
home. 

The amount of money from these taxes 
has become quite substantial. This year, 
sitting as our local legislature, you will be 
called on to appropriate about $135,000,000 
to support our local government and its 
undertakings. More than 90 percent of this 
money is raisec threugh purely local taxes. 

In addition to the decisions regarding local 
expenditures, you must enact all the legis- 
lation which enabies the money to be spent, 
Se ee tae ee 
gress this legislation takes the form of 
scores of separate bills, dealing in minute 
detail with the many problems that enter 
into the conduct of a great metropolitan 


of your districts, or your States. You natu- 
rally feel that it is to them you owe your 
primary allegiance. If your activities in 
connection with the constitutionally im- 
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cumstance which finds every member of the 
House District Committee of the Eighty-first 
Congress returned to the Eighty-second, 
There was one casualty in the Senate Dis- 
trict Committee. But I do not remember 
that Senator Pepper ever attributed his de- 
feat to anything he did for the District of 
Columbia. My recollection is that he at- 
tributed his defeat to Senator SMATHERs. 
No Member of Congress in recent years 
worked more conscientiously and more con- 
spicuously for the District than Everett 
Dmksen, of Illinois. What does he do? 
Goes back home and gets himself elected 
to the Senate. Do you need any further 
proof that work for the District of Colum- 
bia carries its own reward? 

Members of Congress are subject to the 
often conflicting pressures of groups of voters 
back home, working through the industri- 
ous agents of these groups in Washington. 
These groups are forever seeking to have 
things done, or left undone, in Washington 
because of the possible effect on things they 
wish to have done, or ‘teft undone, back 
home. And you must often walk a tight- 
rope between these pressures from abroad 
and the best interests of the people for whose 
Government you—and only you—are re- 
sponsible. 

We of Washington understand these 
things. It is because we understand them 
so well that we place extraordinary value 
on the services of Members who are assigned 
to the committees charged with direct re- 
sponsibility for local government. 

But the Members of Congress who win our 
undying gratitude are those who do not look 
for the hazards, but who seek the oppor- 
tunities of service to the Nation which lie 
in serving the best interests of the Nation's 
city. Many of the great men in Congress 
have found that opportunity and have left 
with us cherished memories, permanently 
engraved on the cornerstones of the Capi- 
tal’s history. 

As we understand you, so those whose 
service lengthens in Congress come to un- 
derstand us. 

They know we live under one of the most 
curious political contradictions to be found 
anywhere in the world—men and women 
whose accidental residence in the Capital of a 
Nation dedicated to the principles of self 
government are denied all means of partici- 
pation in that Government. 

They know that often we do not agree 
among ourselves. One of the sources of oc- 
casional annoyance on Capitol Hill is this 
inability to agree. In this respect, of course, 
we are not unlike other Americans, one of 
whose prized possessions is the right to dis- 
agree. The difference is that we lack here 
the normal means of resolving disagreement 
by electing representatives of our own choos- 
ing to speak for us in . For as long 
as Congress remains in exclusive control of 
the American seat of government—a provi- 
sion which I believe most citizens agree is 
wise—Congress is our local government and 
it is in Congress, rather than in one of its 
agencies, that we need representation. 

Experienced Members of Congress know 
that there are two Washingtons. 

There is the political Washington, the 
Washington that is a figure of speech or a 
state of mind rather than a physical entity. 
This is the Washington that governs a great 
Nation and which has become a sort of 
Capital of the world. It provides an arena in 
which there is a continuing struggle for 
power between antagonistic interests and 
ideas and where an occasional Christian is 
thrown to the lions to enliven the interest 
of the vast audience. 

Being a great _— spectacle, it attracts 
the usual p shane gone eae 
lobbyists, the pressure groups, the socially 
and politically ambitious, the climbers, the 
schemers, all staging their own little side- 
shows or hawking their wares on the fringes 
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of the big show. This is the Washington 
most often pictured to the country—a con- 
fused, quarrelsome, gossipping, backbiting, 
meddlesome Washington, plunging irom 
crisis to disaster, then climbing back to crisis 
ain. 

“tut there is the other Washington—the 
Washington of faithful public servants, of 
self-respecting American men and women in 
private employment. In this Washington 
there are more wage earners off than on the 
Government payroll. But whether off or on, 
they are found working loyally together at 
their jobs, proud of their city, proud of their 
country, ambitious for their children, sup- 
porting their churches, working for better 
homes, better schools, better libraries, better 
playgrounds, all of the things that go to 
make a better community and a better un- 
derstanding of how to live together. 

You will quickly learn to know that first 
Washington, for it is the Washington that 
you hear most about. It is the Washington 
which your people back home may resent 
and even fear, and you will want no sugges- 
tion from any source that it has infected 

ou. 

. What we want you to know is that second 
Washington. For you will find that this is 
the real Washington—the Washington that 
is made up of your kind of folks, the sort 
of people you know back home and whose 
votes sent you here to Congress. The people 
of this real Washington make their homes 
here. They do not change with each new 
political crisis or election, here today and 
gone tomorrow. They do not think of Con- 
gress as an unwieldy, unpredictable, or un- 
dependable organism of big government. 
They think of it as a group of men and 
women chosen by the people to solve the in- 
creasingly complex problem of making suc- 
cessful a great experiment in representative 
government. 

The people of this real Washington respect 
you. They want you to know them. For 
they believe that when you learn to know 
them you will think of them as friends and 
neighbors whose interests and whose destiny 
as a community are very closely bound up 
with your own. 





Heartbreak Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times of January 7, 1951: 

HEARTBREAK HIGHWAY 


Eighth Army troops retiring southward be- 
low Seoul are traveling a road they know— 
and hate. Down this thoroughfare last sum- 
mer passed the battered regimerts thrown 
into a doomed hattle to check the North 
Korean advance, They retreated under a 
killing sun and in clouds of dust. The weeks 
went by and the reinforced United Nations 
troops marched victoriously forward. Now in 
the deadly cold of winter they are again be- 
ing driven south. The dust is still there. 
As an Associated Press dispatch spoke of it, 
it is dust that “coated the face, clogged the 
nostrils, turned eyes into watery red slits, 
and filled the mouth with so much sand you 
felt your teeth were wearing away.” Beside 
this tragic route lie the graves of many dead. 
American casualties alone have now passed 
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40,000, with a death toll, not yet brought 
down to date, of 6,761. No wonder the GI's 
call the passage south from Seoul Heartbreak 
Highway. 

The Korean veteran in the bitterness 
which accompanies even an orderly retreat 
in the presence of overwhelming numbers of 
the enemy may well ask himself whether 
these dead have died in vain. It is hard for 
us at home who have not borne the burden 
of the battle to find any words to answer 
him. But if the time comes when the United 
Nations is strong in honor and in power to 
enforce its decisions, if the time comes when 
ho weak nation is exposed to aggression, if 
the time comes when there is a world law of 
freedom and justice—then surely the nations 
will look back to the graves in Korea through 
an atmosphere no longer obscured by the 
dust of conflict and will say with certainty 
that the blood spilled in Korea was not 
wasted, and that out of it, even after long 
torment, there did come “a new birth of 
freedom.” 





Who Is Fighting the UN War?—United 
States Gets No More Aid Against Fresh 
Enemy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just heard the President deliver his first 
address to the Eighty-second Congress 
on the state of the Nation. Surely 
these are troubled days in which we live. 
Our people back home seem more alert 
and more appreciative of our plight than 
do Members of Congress or the Presi- 
dent. While it is a fact that technically 
as a Nation we are not at war, in reality 
we are at war. Strictly speaking we are 
one of the members of the United Na- 
tions making our commitments in Korea; 
but, as a matter of fact, we seem to be 
practically the only member of the 
United Nations supplying either men or 
material in Korea. As members of the 
United Nations, we are, in a sense, part- 
ners in an undertaking. Partnership 
agreements are serious. Partners can 
make or break you. While we have 
hoped and prayed for the success of 
the United Nations, unless other mem- 
bers of this compact give immediate evi- 
dence of their intentions to carry a 
greater portion of the load, prospects are 
not bright. Attached hereto I enclose, 
as a part of my remarks, an excerpt 
from the January 12 issue of the United 
States News and World Report: 

Wuo Is FicHTING THE UN War?—UNITED 
States Gets No More Alp AGaINst FresH 
ENEMY ‘ , 

United States troops can’t count un much 
more outside help for the next phase in 
Korea, Others have put up about all they 

lan. 

e Communists, in fighting men, hold almost 

a 2-to-1 advantage. And there are millions 

more where those came from. 

On the other side, United States casualties 
alone are more than twice the total troops 
sent in by other UN allies. 

The start of one more inning ‘n Korea 
finds the line-up changed greatly on the 
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Communist side, but virtually unchanged on 
the side of the United States and the UN. 

A whole new team is thrown in by the 
Communists. Chinese now make up two- 
thirds of the Communist forces. North Ko- 
reans, mainstay of the Communist side in 
the first 6 months of fighting, take second 
place. 

Communists, in land forces, have 444,000 
men involved, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map. They have little artillery, few 
tanks, little air support. Their air arm has 
Russian planes with pilots of unknown na- 
tionality, probably Chinese. 

UN combat troops total a little under 275,- 
000. The bulk of these is provided by the 
United States. American combat forces in 
Korea number around 150,000. South Ko- 
reans come next with a strength of probably 
100,000. American casualties are around 
50,000 so far, and South Korean losses are 
very heavy. 

No new troops are being supplied by UN 
countries, although Colombia is preparing to 
send a battalion later. Canada, which or- 
ganized a brigade to fight in Korea, proposes 
to send most of it to Europe, instead. The 
Canadian battalion already in Korea still is 
undergoing training. 

Britain is leaving her ground strength in 
Korea at 10,000, pointing out that her far 
eastern fleet has been serving as part of the 
UN naval forces almost since the outbreak 
of the Korean trouble. Australia has a 
ground unit of 1,500 in action. Turkey's 
force, originally 4,500, has suffered severe 
losses. 

France has 1,400 soldiers in Korea. She 
says she cannot furnish more because of the 
war she is fighting against Communists in 
Indochina. Siam’s unit numbers about 1,200, 
as does that of the Philippine Republic. 
Forces of Belgium and Luxemburg, New Zea- 
land, Greece, and ‘the Netherlands are 
smaller. 

No other countries have furnished ground 
forces for the war in Korea, although some 
are giving naval or air support. India, with 
the third largest population in the world, 
has sent a medical unit, but no fighting men. 
A medical unit, not combat troops, has been 
furnished by Sweden. 

Latin America is not represented at all 
among the UN ground forces at this time. 
Argentina, which spends a large part of her 
budget on a big and well-trained army, is 
keeping her soldiers at home. Brazil and 
Mexico, the two other big countries in Latin 
America, have good-sized armies, but no 
troops fighting in Korea. While some small 
countries have offered recruits, these offers 
have not been accepted because of the time 
required to train inexperienced men. 

The United States thus, is furnishing the 
major part of the ground troops fighting the 
Communists in Korea. Although General 
MacArthur pleaded for help from other 
members of the UN, the 24,300 soldiers he 
actually has received from them amount to 
less than half the casualties suffered so far 
by American Ground Forces. 





Change of Rules 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. L. MILLEK ‘ 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, much misleading information has 
been put forth from administration 
sources on the action of the House in 
restoring to its Committee on Rules the 
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control it formerly had to direct the flow 
of legislation before the House. Radio 
commentators and newspaper columnists 
who follow the Fair Deal line would have 
us believe that this action gives the com- 
mittee autocratic power over all legisla- 
tion. This is not true, for it merely re- 
stores the rule that was adopted after the 
historic fight spearheaded by Senator 
George W. Norris, when he was a Mem- 
ber of the House, to take dictatorial pow- 
ers away from the Speaker. The rule 
was in effect until the beginning of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

In operation it gives the Committee on 
Rules the power to consider the relative 
importance of all bills reported by legis- 
lative committees and schedule for ac- 
tion those that the responsible-deader- 
ship of both parties believe should be 
considered. When the motion was made 
2 years ago to change the rule by per- 
mitting committee chairmen to bring a 
bill before the House if the Rules Com- 
mittee had not reported it within 21 days, 
I voted for it. Experience has convinced 
me that the change has not only proved 
costly to the taxpayers but could bring 
disaster to the Government’s financial 
structure. As an illustration, I would 
point out that in the Eightieth Congress 
legislative committees reported bills that 
would have cost the taxpayers $20,000,- 
000,000 more than the revenue estimated 
to be received by the Government in those 
2 years. 

In spite of the false propaganda on this 
subject there are two effective ways to 
bring legislation before the House with- 
out the approval of the Rules Committee. 
On Calendar Wednesday, which occurs 
twice each month, chairmen of legisla- 
tive committees may bring up bills for 
consideration of the House that have been 
reported by their committees. Any Mem- 
ber who desires to have a bill considered 
may prepare a petition to have the com- 
mittee discharged from further consid- 
eration of it and, when he has secured 
the signatures of 218 Members, a major- 
ity of the House, it will automatically 
come up for action. I am not willing to 
go back on the handiwork of Senator 
George W. Norris. It was his efforts 
which finally resulted in a change of the 
rules that took from the Speaker dicta- 
torial powers. I am not willing that we 
should go back to that rule or to permit 
a small handful of radicals to disturb 
normal legislative procedures. While I 
did vote for the change in the rule 2 years 
ago, I now realize that experience has 
shown that it does not work. It was for 
8 reason that I voted to restore the 
rule. 


The Wisdom of the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 
Mr. POULSON. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
permission to insert in the Recorp, this 


editorial from a recent issue of the Tid- 
ings, official weekly publication of the 


archdiocese, of Los Angeles. 


wholeheartedly in the deductions there- 
in. The editorial follows: 


THE WISDOM OF THE PEOPLE 


There is still the torrent of words in cor- 
rect syntax and measured cadence, phrased 
impeccably. There is still the air of de- 
tachment, the aloofness of an ivory tower, 
the sustained calm as the columns crumble. 
There is still the icy disdain of the com- 
monsense of the American people as it 
awakes in the swift surge of disaster. And 

Acheson pursues grimly the un- 
deviating course which, with the shame of 
further appeasement, can only increase the 
gathering peril. 

There must be no reexamination of policy, 
no searching of the national soul as our 
diplomacy scrupulously adheres to the evil 
commitments of Yalta, never revealed fully 
to the American people, never approved by 
our elected representatives in plenary ses- 
sion. How can the Nation hope for the 
blessings of from such perfidy, such 
dishonor? The friends we favored fast fade 
away in our plight, bored by our cynicism 
and sophistry. Only the brave souls of lead- 
ers, to whom we refused the badge of valor 
and the bond of fellowship, stand ready to 
aid us even in their helplessness of our own 
making. 

The President must heed the will of the 
people as it rises in unanimous chorus over 
the land. This is the voice of a people in- 
flamed with love for this land of sanctuary, 
in dread lest the noble temple of America be 
leveled in the dust, who know our roots in 
the story of the conquest of a continent, and 
who in the aid of freedom have by talent and 
enterprise and hard work and competence 
and wholesome living builded this Nation 
wisely and well. There are no echoes in this 
voice of traffic with an evil thing, of conces- 
sion to cunning and injustice, of fellowship 
with the face of cruelty and slaughter, of 
unconcern with the fate of heroes, saints, 
and martyrs. This is the voice of the real 
America which must again prevail in the 
councils of the Nation. 

For it is our mounting determination that 
our leaders must shake off the dust that has 
marred the noble facade of the temple of 
America since our disastrous recognition of 
Soviet Russia in 1933. We confess now that 
our own moral eclipse and lack of political 
insight and interest, made easy the infiltra- 
tion by artful propaganda of something for- 
eign to the American scene, and we reel to- 
ward disaster as the dizzying pattern stag- 
gers to its fateful culmination. It is not too 
late to purge the poison. There is yet time 
to return to the well-springs of strength. 
Repudiation of the evil is our high resolve 
and with’ it the calm appraisal of guilt both 
at home and abroad. 

We can now make only spiritual repara- 
tion for our abandonment of the Baltics, our 
betrayal of the valor of the Poles and its 
glorious Christian traditions of a thousand 
years, our unconcern with the faith and 
freedom of the Balkans as they slipped into 
a new night of terror and tyranny. We take 

comfort in the fact that their fate 
was never submitted for approval to the gen- 
erous heart of America, and can only wonder 
how supposedly Christian statesmen could 
have been bewitched by the illusory smile 
on the face of an atheistic despotism. As a 
people we begin to make spiritual Soe aoe 
for the shame of Yalta and Tehran and 
Potsdam. 

The people too look about to see what can 
be salvaged of the national honor. We give 
aid to Tito in the forlorn hope that tyranny 
will crush tyranny, unmindful of the demo- 
cratic hopes and 
— of the suffering Slavs 

These in their sorrow cry out to us that tears 
water no 


cro 
that fills ge 
despotism n 


lin’s quenches the fires of hope and even of 
life. 

We make as yet only hesitant approaches to 
enlist in our cause the valor of Spain. Poised 
below the Pyrenees is a people, alone in 
Europe, which has the will and the courage 
to defend the culture of Europe and the 
Christian faith, with scythes if necessary, 
and aid voted by Congress 6 months ago has 
been deliberately withheld by the President 
who has callously remarked that, even with 
the withdrawal in part of United Nations 
sanctions against Spain, it will be a long time 
before there is an exchange of ambassadors. 

And our leaders ignore the will of the 
people in the Far East. Even while the 
hordes of Mao are dealing decimation and 
death to our forces in Korea, we still neu- 
tralize Formosa and immobilize the half mil- 
lion hardened campaigners of Chiang who, 
by a diversionary maneuver in south China, 
could not only relieve the pressure in Korea, 
but with the help of guerrillas on the main- 
land and aided by internal unrest, could re- 
win China to the circle of free nations. With 
China slave, not only Asia but the world is 
imperiled. With China free, the Red march 
is ended. 

These are the deep-seated findings of the 
wisdom of the people as it searches its soul 
in the fearful crisis, and with neither re- 
crimination nor hysteria America looks to its 
leaders for a clearer vision and a newer 


strength. 


An Impossible Job for the United States 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE POUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a news column 
by Father James Gillis, C. S. P., who 
calls attention to a situation that is im- 
possible for the United States. I include 
it at this point and commend it to the 
membership of this House: 


ImpossIete FoR ONE NATION TO REDRESS 
Wroncs or Wortp—Waar’s Ricat Wirn 
THE WORLD 


(By Father James Gillis, C. 8. P.) 


Some weeks ago in this column, under the 
caption “Resist aggression everywhere?” I 
discussed the obligation of the United States 
to remedy the wrongs and cure the ills of 
the world. On December 7, Walter Lipp- 
mann wrote on virtually the same subject. 

If I had written after, instead of before 
him, I might have borrowed a quotation he 
made from a memorandum of Gladstone to 

It seems that in their day 
there were some Englishmen who thought 
that England should do for the world what 
some Americans now think we should do. 
Gladstone, though somewhat of an idealist, 
refused to take on any such impossible task. 


England was not strong enough in 
undertake the general redress of = ngs. 
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Neither is America strong enough to do so 
in 1950. . 

The familiar sonnet by Emma Lazarus 
which was placed on the Statue of Liberty 
runs, in part: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to 
me.” 


That could be said in good heart in 1895. 
I doubt if we would dare ask Europe and Asia 
to send us all their tired, poor, huddled 
masses today. 

As far back as 1814 Thomas Jefferson, com- 
monly considered the father of American 
democracy, wrote to John Adams his sus- 
picion that the Canaille of the cities of 
Europe if permitted to come to our shores 
would pervert our American freedom to the 
demolition and destruction of everything 
public. Elsewhere he spoke with contempt 
and apprehension of the mobs of great cities 
which he said “would do to our form of 
government what sores do to the human 
body.” 

But that danger is as nothing compared 
with what will happen to us if, not waiting 
for the poor, tired, huddled masses to come 
to us, we go overseas to find them, feed them, 
clothe them, fight their battles for them, 
free them from the tyrants that oppress 
them. 

It is beautiful, no doubt, to have a heart 
as big as the world, and it is understandably 
Christian to share one’s goods with others. 
But I wonder what a parish priest would 
say, or a member of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, if a family in the parish were to 
impoverish itself by giving away more than 
it could afford, and if the father of that 
family borrowed money which he could never 
pay back, just to make himself a good fellow 
by handing out to others what he had bor- 
rowed, let us say from the church. Is charity 
synonymous with improvidence? 

The civil law takes the control of money 
or the administration of an estate away from 
an incompetent trustee. But a government 
also can be extravagant and irresponsible. 
If it runs up a debt of $250,000,000,000 and 
keeps on pouring out other billions and tens 
of billions, scattering all over the world the 
resources which it is supposed to hold in 
trust for its own citizens, that government 
might well be declared unfit to function. 

Such, I suppose, was in effect what Glad- 
stone told Queen Victoria: “England is rich 
and powerful”—she was in 1869—‘“but she is 
not in a position to pay the debts of all the 
countries of the world, build their armies 
and navies, and fight their battles.” 

Mr. Lippmann suggests that Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Attlee take advantage of the prin- 
ciple handed down from Gladstone. I would 
go further and say that we at least should 
take counsel from common sense, not dissi- 
pate our resources and waste the lives of 
our young men in the mad effort to do what 
no other nation in all history ever attempted 
to do and what no nation is called upon to 
do—the impossible. 





Moral Requirements in a Three-Pronged 
Peace Offensive—By the Reverend Dr. 
O. Frederick Nolde 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, there 
was held yesterday in the Washington 
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Cathedral a service of prayer and dedi- 
cation for the Members of the Eighty- 
second Congress, sponsored by the Wash- 
ington Cathedral and the Washington 
Federation of Churches. At this signif- 
icant service, an address was delivered by 
the Reverend Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, 
Dean of the Graduate Schooi of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, and director of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs. 
I am sure many Members of this Con- 
gress will desire that this address be 
made available for their use and, there- 
fore, I include Dr. Nolde’s address in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Moral REQUIREMENTS IN A THREE-PRONGED 
PEACE OFFENSIVE 


As we move into the second half of the 
twentieth century, the horizon of a peaceful 
world seems far-distant andthe path leading 
to it is darkened by low-hanging clouds of 
war. The hearts of many are gripped by 
despair, for they find no secure chart or 
compass for the road they must travel. For 
them two alternatives seem inescapable. 
The one leads to total global war and the 
prospect is terrifying. The other requires 
appeasement and, while the timid find it 
tempting, the courageous revolt against it 
and the wise reject it because they know 
that it merely postpones the evil day. Men 
are disposed to say with the Preacher of 
Old: “Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” 

A mood such as this does not befit the 
Christian. In yielding to defeatism, men 
deny the faith of Christianity. The world 
picture is dark and no effort to relieve it by 
shallow panaceas is justified. Nevertheless, 
to every individual Christian there is avail- 
able the eternal gospel of Jesus Christ with 
its assurance of forgiveness, of comfort, and 
of strength. Moreover, the truth of Chris- 
tianity has meaning for every situation 
which man faces, be it in his personal experi- 
ence or in the context of world relationships. 

The greatest danger before us, too often 
unperceived, is that in frustration and fear 
we become preoccupied solely with personal 
and national wel ing. On bended knee, 
our people and their representatives in gov- 
ernment should pray Almighty God, not for 
safety and security as ultimate good, but 
for a new vision of service. Our national 
policy ought to flow from a profound con- 
cern for people—for all people in every 
land—with a penetrating understanding 
that our interests are best served when we 
serve the interests of others. With full 
recognition to our shortcomings, we must 
remember that the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister, not 
to condemn but to save the world. These 
are eternal truths, and in them the moral 
imperatives which can give direction to a 
peace offensive find their source and their 
impulse. 

THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


The effective application of Christian truth 
for the healing of the nations requires its 
interpretation in the light of immediate 
realities. In a vast upsurging which began 
long before the First World War, peoples of 
every race, color, and creed are clamoring 
for equality of personal status and for a fair 
share of th’s world’s material goods. We 
are caught in the swirl of a world-wise revo- 
lution. While some societies have been re- 
invigorated and over 700,000,000 people have 
attained political independence, the upsurge 
continues with undiminished force. 

Competing to meet the demands of this 
world-wide revolution are two major sys- 
tems—the one requiring uniformity of 
thought and practice under governmental 
coercion, and the other seeking to preserve 
individual freedom with responsibility. 
Whereas about one-third of the human race 
is currently under Soviet domination, it is 
significant to note that there is no country 
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where the people have voluntarily accepted 
the system of Soviet communism. The 
United States, having lent economic assist- 
ance to a degree unequaled in history, is 
viewed with mingled feelings of gratitude for 
its generosity, jealousy because of its power, 
and suspicion as to its future intentions or 
demands. 

The competition between the two systems 
of life—which could and should be peace- 
ful—became an imminent and open threat 
to the peace with Russia's apparent willing- 
ness to use or to encourage force in expand- 
ing the area of Communist control in Korea. 
The United Nations authorized an interna- 
tional police action which has, on varying 
grounds and in various ways, been opposed 
and resisted by North Korea, by the peoples’ 
government of China, and by the U. S. S. R. 
To the ideological conflict has been added a 
conflict of military power wherein the au- 
thority of the United Nations is challenged 
and flouted. 

In response to the threat of Soviet military 
power the United States as well as other 
countries have undertaken a far-flung pro- 
gram of military preparation. The reality of 
the situation is that the world is divided into 
two armed camps and that governments 
which oppose the expansion of communism 
are making strenuous effort to build a mili- 
tary power sufficient for any emergency. 

Moral decision as to the course we should 
follow in face of this explosive situation re- 
quires at least an attempt to forecast its 
prospects and dangers. Two possibilities 
seem to jie ahead. The first is that Russia 
will in the very near future start a third 
world war by direct or indirect aggessive 
action. The second possibility is that Russia, 
following known tactics of advance and re- 
treat, will for a period of time so modify its 
effort to expand by force as to seem to make 
our military preparations foolish or unneces- 
sary. I respectfully submit that grave peril 
awaits us if we do not reckon with both pos- 
sible eventualities. 


THE MORAL IMPERATIVE 


The outlook is precarious, whether of 
global conflict in the near future or of long- 
drawn-out tension. Yet we dare not shrink 
from it. To us in our day comes the awe- 
some and searching question which the 
Prophet Micah addressed to the people of 
Israel: “What doth the Lord require of 
thee?” Our national tradition and our pro- 
fession, if not always our practice, make an 
evasion of that question unthinkable. 

Two presuppositions provide the back- 
ground from which our answer must be 
projected. The first is the conviction that 
God in His goodness makes available 
strength in proportion to the needs of the 
hour. Christianity was born and bred in 
adversity, and Christians have risen to great- 
est heights when confronted by the most 
critical tests. God will provide strength at 
this moment of history if we will only use 
what he places at our Gisposal. In the sec- 
ond place, we hold to the belief that even in 
this trying hour a third world war is not 
inevitable, and we must act accordingly. In 
accepting that view we do not delude our- 
selves. Recent events have considerably 
diminished the margin of possibility. We are 
on the brink of a precipice. To avoid being 
plunged into the abyss, we must exploit to 
the full every possibility which that thin 
margin affords us. 

Conscious of our true strength and dis- 
cerning the goal of our immediate striving, 
what shall we now do? The full text of 
Micah’s question offers a clue to the moral 
imperative as we face the dilemma of today. 
“What doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with Thy God?” In order to derive 
this timeless message a directive which re- 
lates to present need, I venture to propose 
that the people of the United States and 
their representatives in Government are 
called upon to manifest a dignified humility, 
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born of purposeful strength and not of 
weakness, dedicated to the service of all men 
in building economically healthy and mor- 
ally free societies, and committed to the 
peaceful solution of worjd problems through 
international cooperation under the United 
Nations. 
A THREE-PRONGED PEACE OFFENSIVE 

Our task is merely begun when we frame 
a sweeping statement of our moral obliga- 
tion. If the exposition of God's require- 
ment is to be really helpful, it must be char- 
acterized by far greater precision and defi- 
niteness. At this point the Christian in- 
variably encounters serious difficulty. He 
seeks to remain faithful to his highest prin- 
ciples and yet he knows that an evil situa- 
tion thwarts their full application. Shall he 
risk an accommodation of Christian ideal- 
ism to immediate problems in order to en- 
courage and support attainable steps to- 
ward the ultimate goal? While some are 
loath to do this, I am convinced that we 
have no tenable alternative. We must fight 
the battle for peace in the context of an 
imperfect and evil world. 

With this point of view, I propose for your 
consideration a balanced three-pronged peace 
offensive, where emphasis is laid on our moral 
obligations in relation to actually existing 
military, economic-soctal, and political con- 
ditions. In doing so, I claim that while we 
cannot at this time hope to get sympathetic 
audience from Soviet-controlled areas, we 
can sO govern our own actions by justice 
and good will as progressively to extend the 
area of our influence and ultimately win a 
hearing from those who now oppose us. Be 
assured that my propositions grow out of an 
appreciation of the heavy burden which our 
governmental officials are carrying in our be- 
half and the desire of our churches to share 
that burden with them in any appropriate 
manner, 


1. Our military strength must be sincerely 
and steadfastly devoted to the cause of 
peace 
We have to face facts unflinchingly. The 

United States and countries allied with it 

are bent upon building a military strength 

unparalleled in their history. With what 
attitude shall we as Christians view this 
effort? While there are some who believe 
that force should never be used, the pre- 
ponderant majority reluctantly accepts the 

necessity of military strength to serve as a 

deterrent to aggression and, wherever aggres- 

sion occurs, as a means of opposing it. 

In taking my stand with the preponderant 
majority, I insist that we must clearly recog- 
nize the dangers in a situation where the 
world is divided into two armed camps, and 
particularly the dangers for which we may 
be responsible. If Russia should start a 
third world war—whether for purposes of 
expansion or in fear of our growing 
strength—the decisions is out of our hands. 
However, if Russia on strategic grounds ex- 
ercises restraint for a prolonged period of 
time, we may through lack of forethought 
become an actual threat to the peace. In 
this latter event, knowing that the danger of 
aggression lingers even though dormant, we 
would nevertheless have no clear justification 
for using the military strength wo have 
built. In our impatience and with cur so- 
ciety geared to military action, we may then 
be tempted increasingly to risk or even to 
create situations which would give rise to 
global conflict. 

Under these circumstances, the churches 
have an important, perhaps a determining, 
part to play. They must cultivate in our 
people the moral restraints which will keep 
military strength under control and indi- 
cate the direction to be followed in order 
tiat strength may contribute to peace. On 
moral grounds, participation in military 
preparations ought to be measured by the 
sincerity with which the following six com- 


mitments are made and the fidelity with 
which they are honored in practice. 

1. We must not be the instrumentality of 
starting war—now or in the future, openly or 
under the wicked pretense of self-righteous- 
ness. If war should come, and God forbid 
that it may, it must be irrevocably thrust 
upon us by others than ourselves and every 
alternative recourse which our interpretation 
of God’s will for man can entertain must 
first have been honestly explored. 

2. We must Keep military measures at every 
point to the absolute minimum which cir- 
cumstances will allow. Those who resist the 
decisions of the United Nations should be 
denied the comfort and assurance of a pledge 
not to resort to drastic measures if their 
actions leave no reasonable alternative. At 
the same time, the hysteria which calls for 
the use of atomic bombs without full ac- 
count of attending moral and political con- 
sequences must be curbed in season and out 
of season. All in this responsibility 
to preserve calm determination—Government 
officials, press and radio, as well as people in 
every walk of life. 

3. We must invite and encourage the use 
of the United Nations Peace Observation 
Commission at every potential danger spot 
throughout the world to deter aggression or 
to identify the aggressor when it occurs. 
The United States has expressed and must 
indicate readiness to expose its actions to 
impartial scrutiny. 

4. In determining when military action 
shall be taken, we must accept a moral judg- 
ment to the extent that it is reflected by 
majority opinion in the United Nations. One 
hopeful factor in the United Nations decision 
to recommend military measures against ag- 
gression by North Korea was the emergency 
for the first time in history of international 
police action, imperfect though that recog- 
nizedly was. That new factor must be re- 
tained and improved. The day when any one 
country has the right by itself to declare war 
on another is past. 

5. We must accept as a provisional goal a 
sufficient balance of military power-in-being 
to permit the peaceful competition of con- 
flicting ideologies. Such a situation would 
be obviously precarious. less, as an 
intermediate objective of military prepara- 
tions, its preference to war justifies the risk. 

6. We must work toward the ultimate ob- 
jective—now and continuingly—of bringing 
all national armaments under international 
regulation and control. The United Nations 
has yoted to merge its approaches to the in- 
ternational control of conventional and 
atomic weapons. It is not fantastic to hold 
that the futility of a progressively acceler- 
ated armaments race may at some point con- 
vince all parties that international jurisdic- 
tion is the only solution. At all events the 
effort must be made. 

What does God require of us? If we ac- 
cept the necessity of military strength—and 
that decision I insist is ours as human be- 
ings—our actions will more nearly refiect 


Christian principles by accepting such re- 


Military strength may gi 
and time, but it will not in itself win the 


Russia's recourse to force. hall we now for- 
sake the very means which proved effective 
and put all our eggs in a military basket? 

What will we have gained if, in increased 
military strength in Western Europe, stand- 
ards of living over a period of time are so 
lowered that the of communism 
again becomes inviting to the masses who 
do not reckon with ultimate costs? Or, if in 
giving air and naval protection to countries 
in the Far East, they continue to endure un- 
aided the devastations of famine and the 
irritating knowledge that social conditions 
remain unimproved? We must constantly 
be alert to the danger of preoccupation with 
military measures to the exclusion or at least 
the neglect of affirmative measures which are 
right in themselves and, because of their 
inherent rightness, stand as a bulwark 
against Soviet communism. 


ECONOMIC HEALTH 


Insofar as economic health goes the prob- 
lem obviously is to find resources for build- 
ing the necessary military strength and, at 
the same time, to have availabl: the means 
for economic aid. I trust you will not con- 
sider me unrealistic when I suggest a specific 
illustration, allow that the mode and tim- 
ing of its application require further study. 

The Hebrews in Old Testament times prac- 
ticed tithing, and many Christians have with 
modifications followed in that tradition. 
Our Nation has a religious heritage. Ought 
we not now as a people, inextricably caught 
in the web of military necessity, designate 
over and beyond what we are currently do- 
ing one-tenth of our military appropri: tion 
for specifically affirmative peace measuses? 
This would mean that if we are willing to 
spend an extra $30,000,000,000 for negative 
means to secure the peace we would also be 
ready to spend an extra $3,000,000,000 for 
positive measures. The proportion may be 
too small, but the possibilities almost baffle 
the imagination. The United Nations tech- 
nical-assistance program could be consider- 
ably strengthened and expanded. United 
Nations Peace Observation Commissions, ade- 
quate in manpower and literally scattered 
over the face of the earth, could be financed. 
Many other areas of useful expenditure could 
be cited, and, above all, we would be giving 
to the world at least a substantial indication 
as to our future intent. 

To finance such a venture new or modi- 
fied patterns which appropriately correlate 
military and economic enterprises should be 
imaginatively explored. If these prove un- 
feasible, I believe the American people would 
be ready to carry the added burden and may 
in fact be more prepared thereby to support 
military preparations. 

MORAL FREEDOM 


Insofar as freedom and human rights are 
concerned, we must steadfastly strengthen 
our domestic observance. In addition to 
long-standing problems, we encounter in the 


people should flock to their churches to de- 
rive inspiration and etrength from worship 
and study. They should freely but responsi- 
bly exercise their right of opinion and eg 


impres. 
sive than heretofore, should lead the way in 
establishing international jurisdiction for 
the protection of human rights. 
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calling for the fullest possible use of our 

resources, commensurate with other needs, 

in building economically healthy and morally 
free societies. 

Ill. We must steadfastly seek such avenues 
of negotiation as will command the confi- 
dence of our allies and give to those who 
oppose us every opportunity for the just 
settlement of outstanding issues 
Recent experiences show that negotiation 

tends to be successful, as in the case of the 

Berlin blockade, when a de facto settlement 

has already been achieved or is fairly certain 

of achievement. As we grow stronger, we 
must be careful to increase rather than to 
diminish our readiness to negotiate. 

If we are to be diplomatically effective, 
domestic unity is an urgent requirement. 
The democratic right of criticism and dis- 
sent must be preserved, but opinion must 
be formed on the basis of merit. Our people 
want a bipartisan foreign policy, where rep- 
resentation characterizes both the formation 
and the administration of that policy. They 
have too much at stake to permit interna- 
tional issues to become the football of party 
politics and welcome the growing restraint 
which is sensitive to a condition of emer- 
gency. 

Pride and face-saving tendencies must be 
rejected if negotiation is to produce results. 
We are grateful for the exercise of restraint 
and dignity in the administration of our 
foreign affairs. We must be constantly ready, 
on our own part and on our own initiative, 
to revise policies and decisions if sound 
reason therefor is at hand. Observation of 
international deliberations reveals how im- 
portant are the tact and delicacy of method 
whereby a reversal of policy is publicly spon- 
sored. 

Beyond the domestic scene, the process 
of taking political and military decisions 
requires an alertness to the interests and 
self-respect of those who honestly support 
the United Nations. For example, without 
minimizing the responsibilities which ought 
to be met by western European countries, we 
must see the respects wherein their prob- 
lems differ from ours. Is it not sensible 
to seek to heal the social sores in West Ger- 
many and to win friendship as a prereq- 
uisite to their cooperation in opposing com- 
munism? Have we reckoned fully enough 
with the implications of a divided Germany— 
as a replica of Korea and in face of what 
five more years of Soviet indoctrination 
will mean to its youth—and have we given 
sufficient thought to ways whereby as a mini- 
mum lines of communication could be opened 
between East and West Germany? Countries 
of the Par and Middle East, many of which 
have recently gained political stature, merit 
increasing responsibility for decisions, sub- 
ject to their heeding our points of view as 
we show willingness to heed their points of 
view. 

In my references to political negotiation, 
I have intentionally avoided the suggestion 
of technical solutions and have stressed fac- 
tors of dignified human relations. Recon- 
ciliation is a fundamental principle of Chris- 
tianity and reconciliation must become oper- 
ative at the international political level 
through ‘negotiations which are prompted by 
justice, mercy, and good will. 


PRAYER FOR PEACE 


It is my conviction that Christian testi- 
mony to the world of nations can move only 
in the arena where the issues are fought. 
Catastrophe not of our making may break 
upon us at any time and for that we must be 
prepared. Nevertheless, so long as there 
remains even a marginal possibility of avert- 
ing total global war, we must wage an inclu- 
sive peace offensive where our spiritual as 
well as our material strength is devoted to 
the promotion of peace, ded‘cated to service 
in building economically healthy and 
morally free societies, and committed to in- 





ternational cooperation through the United 
Nations. 

We must remain steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as we know that our labor in 
the Lord is not in vain. In our churches 
and in our homes, let supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks be made 
for all men; for kings, and for all that are in 
authority; that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. 

At this time, let us pray together the 
prayer for peace which the World Council of 
Churches has enjoined upon churches and 
Christians throughout the world: 

Almighty God our heavenly father guide 
we beseech Thee the nations of the world 
into the way of justice and truth and estab- 
lish among them that peace which is the 
fruit of righteousness. Amen. 





A Momentous Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Sunday Tribune of 
January 7, 1951: 

A Momentous SPEECH 


Mr. Tart’s great speech in the Senate on 
Friday may have momentous consequences. 

Most political speeches are quickly forgot- 
ten, but once or twice in a century a public 
man gets on his feet to say something which 
has a profound influence on the course of 
events. That happened, we know, when Lin- 
coln in 1858 applied the momentous phrase 
from the Bible about the house divided 
against itself to the current political contro- 
versy. That text destroyed old parties and 
created new ones. 

There is no parallel phrase in Mr. Tart’s 
speech. Taken as a whole, however, the 
speech may well shake men from their tradi- 
tional party loyalties and shake the perties 
themselves to their foundations. 

The great question dividing Americans to- 
day is concerned with the role of America in 
the world. There are those who hold it to be 
America’s duty to devote all its resources 
and men and wealth to the task of world sal- 
vation. In pursuit of that idea we have 
fought two fruitless wars and are now en- 
gaged in another in Korea. 

There are others, fo- whom Mr. Tarr 
speaks, who hold that the primary duty of 
the American Government is to employ our 
men and resources for the safety of our own 
people and the preservation of their lib- 
erties. 

There are men of both views in both our 
political parties. The Dewey and VaNDEN- 
BERG Republicans properly belong in Mr. Tru- 
man’s camp. The Kennepy Democrats pror- 
erly belong in Mr. Tarr’s camp. The que:- 
tion is how long members of the old parties 
can allow their traditional partisanship to 
bind them to the transcendent political issue 
of our times, the issue, as we said before, of 
determining America's role in the world. 

The Republicans and the Democrats, alike, 
will have to make their choices. In Lin- 
coln’s day, the Democrats tried to be on 
both sides of the question and thereby lost 
the North and the country. 

Just such a situation is developing again 
today. The people all over the country are 
aroused, as they have not been in many years, 
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over the Korean fiasco and they see that it 
is the direct consequence of the Truman- 
Acheson-Dewey line of policy. They see, 
also, that unless the policy is altered, a 
much bigger and much more destructive 
war lies ahead. 

Political parties, once established, are 
sturdy and it would be foolish, indeed, to 
suppose that they can be pulverized by a 
speech. It would be equally foolish to sup- 
pose that parties can survive which do not 
take a position on the transcendent issue 
of their times. On the decision which must 
soon be reached, everything we are and 
everything we have are at stake; and every- 
body who is of military age, everybody who 
has a son, and all of us who pay taxes know 
it. Parties which hide from this issue are 
certain to be discredited and must expect 
to disintegrate. 

Mr. Tart’s speech will satisfy all Republi- 
cans except the more extreme world savers 
who follow Dewey. It went a little further 
in the direction of interventionism than 
some of us would go, but his doctrine is, if 
not wholly satisfactory, then so nearly so 
and so immensely preferable to Mr. Tru- 
man’s that the choice is an easy and obvious 
one. 

All in both parties who now recognize the 
folly of the Roosevelt-Truman line can and, 
indeed must, if they are honest, rally around 
Mr. Tarr. For the others, there is Truman. 





Red Iron Curtain, U. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, Com- 
munists who have been parading under 
the guise of being an American political 
party having any justifiable claim to 
such title have forfeited any such stand- 
ing through the iron-curtain conduct of 
their fifteenth annual convention just 
completed in New York City. 

In striking contrast to the open and 
public manner in which the two present- 
day major political parties carry on their 
conventions, the American Red conspira- 
tors have just concluded a conclave 
under supersecret conditions. 

Circumstances under which the con- 
vention was held should convince some of 
our gullible Americans who tend to shed 
crocodile tears of sympathy when our 
authorities seek to crack down on the 
Red party, that this Red organization 
is a plot and not a party. 

At the recent Republican and Demo- 
crat national conventions the press, ra- 
dio, and television were able to give full 
coverage and place the sessions under 
the public eye. But not so with this Red 
convention. 

The New York Times reports that it 
was not until the end of the first-day 
sessions that newspapermen were even 
advised as to the location of the secret 
convention but they were not permitted 
to attend. Their only source of news was 
from such press releases as the Com- 
munist Party chiefs had prepared by 
their henchmen. The convention moved 
on with utmost secrecy. So gces the con- 
spiracy. 








. 
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Reporters for the New York Mirror 
learned that the 200 delegates were dis- 
patched to small secret meetings the 
night before the convention aud given 
directions as to their security conduct 
during the sessions. They were not to 
use names in making notations about the 
convention deliberations. ‘They were 
never to tear up and discard their notes 
in the vicinity of the convention hall. 
They were not to use telephones in the 
convention hall. Luggage could not be 
carried into the hall by delegates. Obvi- 
ously, the Reds feared hidden micro- 
phones or concealed recording apparatus. 

All of the Red officers who have been 
indicted and convicted in our Federal 
courts of conspiracy to advocate the vio- 
lent overthrow of our Government were 
highly praised by the convention, ac- 
cording to the Red press releases. Fur- 
thermore, they were unanimously re- 
elected. Special recognition was given 
the national secretary of the party, who 
has not only been convicted of the con- 
spiracy but could not attend the con- 
vention because he is in jail for con- 
tempt of Congress. 

Communists have long since lost any 
claim as an American political party, 
and we will do well to take a warning 
from this recent iron-curtain conven- 
tion and recognize the organization for 
the conspiracy that it is. 


Our Military Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 

Greenwoon, 8. C., January 4, 1951, 


the United States must have friends, and we 
are proud of the friends that we have. We 
deeply feel, however, that our Representa- 
tives in Congress and our United States Sen- 
ate should be most careful in their 


out the world.’ Unless we are careful such a 
policy will dissipate our strength and might 


spectfully 

or armament might be replaced, but man- 
power cannot be replaced. We do not mean 
that friendly countries should not be helped 
for they constitute real defenses for this 


Nation. We do feel, however, that such aid 
should be given for the 


Nation at all times. We do feel, 
that we should be most careful in 


mitment of our Armed Forces piecemeal on 
the field of battle in places throughout the 
world for such a policy might dissipate the 
Armed Forces of this Nation and leave us 
with inadequate forces to protect ourselves 
in time of need. 
Yours very truly, 
Greenwoop County GraNnp JuRY, 

By E. W. Mutrorp, Foreman, 


Articles by Arthur Krock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following articles 
by Mr. Arthur Krock, distinguished re- 
porter, which appeared in the New York 
Times of January 4 and 5, 1951: 


In THE NaTION—A WruxpwarD ANCHOR FOR A 
Storm 


(By Arthur Krock) 
WasuincTton, January 3.—The anxiety in 
over the constitutional issue which 
is presented by the Executive's conditional 
to help garrison Western Europe in 
advance of aggression found its first expres- 
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if the President sent troops for the land 
defense of Western Europe in advance of 
aggression without ask'ng Congress for its 
approval, a growing number fear a violent 
and destructive dispute over jurisdiction. 

The President has given no indication that 
he would take this step unilaterally; also, 
none that he would not. However, since 
the project was not even mentioned in the 
debates on the North Atlantic treaty and 
the first arms assistance bill, and yet Mr. . 
Truman has made the conditional commit- 
ment, many in are disturbed lest 
he might find the order within his concept 
of the powers of the Commander in Chief 
and the implied obligations of the treaty. 

That is certainly possible, in view of the 
fact that the national peril is so much more 
plain than it was when the treaty and the 
arms pact were debated in Congress. And, 
if the President should conclude that the 
garrisoning of Western Europe in advance of 
aggression is necessary under his Oath-bound 
liability for national security, and within his 
constitutional authority, history has made it 
very clear to Congress that its post facto 
challenge could be issued only in terms of 
refusing to maintain the additional troops, 
or by process of impeachment, or both. And 
surely there are few if any Members who 
would urge either move or count on the sup- 
port, of the Nation if they did. 


WHEN LEGAL SANCTION IS WANTED 
The jurisdictional conflict reflected in Mr. 


expected Government lawyers to find the 
cover of the law for them and rarely have 


been disappointed. 


When, in 1940, President Roosevelt decided 
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d defense of 


of aggression, 
the Capitol on 


think he would execute 
ject otherwise, as few see any possi- 
bility that his program would be rejected. 
THE DIFFERENT APPROACH 


That is for the President to decide. World 
events, the response of our North Atl-ntic 
allies to General Eisenhower's notice today 
that they must make equal sacrifices with the 


dled, the constitutional argument raised at 
the Capitol can be dissipated. Less wisely 
handled, it can be rejected by ti.c President 
in the knowledge that Executives can and 
have often presented with faits 

which have sc deeply involved the 


The form of the question asked the Presi- 
dent left all this in doubt. Additional 
troops to Europe could b replacement in the 
Army of Occupation, supervising cadres of 
arms aid distribution and other units on 
similarly restricted errands. No tenable 
doubt exists that the President can do these 
things, and they are not covered in the Cou- 

by any reasonable construc- 
tion. Mr. Truman may have viewed the 
question in these terms. On the other hand, 


A press conference, doomed to loosely phrase? 
and off-the-cuff answers, is n 
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ice anywhere against aggression, after the 
making of certain military agreements. 
These agreements fave never been made, 
but, if or when the American executive 
and legislative branches assent to them, 
Congress could not exercise as broad a power 
as Root conceded to it. 

Incidentally, it is not generally understood 
that, in the absence of these military agree- 
ments, the United States was not legally ob- 
ligated under the Charter to send anti-ag- 
gression forces to Korea or to send them any- 
where else hereafter. This is the reservation 
made plain in article 43, chapter VII. In 
reply to another question today the President 
said that in Korer we are carrying out an 
obligation to the United Nations which we 
assumed when we signed (ratified) the Char- 
ter. But it is still a moral obligation, at the 
most. In June the Council was careful 
only to “recommend” the Korean action. 

All of these points seem certain to be vigor- 
ously debated in this Congress, the vigor ac- 
centuated by the Coudert resolution and the 
President’s off-the-cuff statements today. 
But they do not alter the historic fact that 
the Constitution has a twilight zone in which 
Presidents can unilaterally put the Nation 


irrevocably at war before Congress formally 
declares it. 


National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to President Truman’s message, 
I must say that there is one thing on 
which all Americans can agree, and that 
is that we had better build up our de- 
fenses at home and prepare to take care 
of the United States in case of a world 
conflict. 

We are told that Russia is speeding up 
the construction of the waterway linking 
the Don and the Volga Rivers, providing 
water connection between the Riack Sea, 
the Caspian Sea, the Baltic Sea, and the 
White Sea. That development will be of 
tremendous value to Russia in case of a 
conflict. 

Ié will probably be constructed with 
some of the lend-lease or Marshall plan 
money supplied by the United States. 

We have a similar and more important 
project in our own country, already 
authorized and partially constructed but 
which is being blocked by certain selfish 
interests. I refer to the slack water 
reute from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Great Lakes, usually referred to as the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Inland Waterway. 
Leading Members of Congress, in both 
the House and the Senate, are urging 
the immediate and speedy construction 
of this waterway, on the ground that it 
is needed for national defense. 

There can be no doubt that this is true. 

This project will cut the water dis- 
tance between our atomic bomb plant at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., and the Gulf of Mexico 
by more than 800 miles, and at the same 
time, provide an e::tra outlet to the sea. 
It will provide a slack water route from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes 
and all points on the Ohio, the upper 
Mississippi, the Tennessee, the Illinois, 
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and the Missouri Rivers, and at the same 
time, save the swift current of the Mis- 
sissippi for downstream traffic. 

Perhaps the main reason for building 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee inland water- 
way is in connection with the trans- 
portation of iron ore from Venezuela to 
the steel mills at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and other present centers of the steel 
industry. 

A little known fact is that the present 
supply of rich iron ore from the Mesabi 
range in Minnesota is rapidly nearing 
depletion. It is not expected that pres- 
ent grades wili last as much as 10 years 
longer. Some say it will be gone in three 
more years. Hence a new source of sup- 
ply must be found. The American steel 
mills have feverishly searched for a new 
supply, expending millions of dollars in 
the quest. Only two sources have been 
found where the ore of the required 
richness can be obtained in large enough 
supply. They are: Z 

First. Newly discovered iron ore in 
Labrador. This supply is in the coldest, 
most bleak, uninhabited section of the 
North American Continent. An ex- 
pensive railroad 350 miles long will have 
to be built to exploit it, and in addition 
the St. Lawrence seaway will have to be 
built before presently operating steel 
mills can avail themselves of this supply. 
And, as everyone knows, the St. Law- 
rence waterway would be frozen up 
about 6 months of every year, while the 
Tennessee-Tombighbee inland waterway 
would not be frozen at all, but would be 
open for traffic the year around. 

Second. The other available new sup- 
ply, which is said to be a far larger sup- 
ply, and richer deposit, is in Venezuela. 
Both the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the 
United States Steel Corp. have staked 
out claims and purchased interests here. 
They have acquired large concessions. 
Experts state that known deposits of iron 
ore in Venezuela will supply American 
demands for a hundred years. The ore 
has already been carried to steel mills 
in Birmingham, Ala., and elsewhere, for 
smeltering and found to meet all require- 
ments. So we know the Venezuela de- 
posits will be used. 

Here is where the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee inland waterway comes in. The 
United States Steel Corp., Bethlehem, 
Republic, Jones & Laughlin, and other 
similar concerns have billions of dollars 
invested in presently operating steel 
plants at Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Wheeling, Gary, Ind., Chicago, and other 
points which will be practically useless 
and obsolete unless a newer and cheaper 
method of transportation is found. 
They will have to get this foreign ore, 
if they continue to operate. Railway 
transportation is too expensive, even if 
the railways had the facilities to handle 
this tremendous new tonnage. Water- 
ways can haul bulk tonnage of this char- 
acter—iron ore—at approximately one- 
tenth the cost of railway transporta- 
tion. The Tennessee-Tombigbee is a 
natural for such transportation. The 
steel mills, most of them, are already 
alongside the Ohio River and other 
streams and lakes reached by this Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee inland waterway. In 
addition, it is a slack-water route—no 
swift river currents to fight. 
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If this ore were to be shipped on the 
Mississippi River, it would not only re- 
quire approximately 1,000 additional 
miles to traverse, but the barges would 
have to fight the swift and treacherous 
currents of the Mississippi River for a 
distance of 869 miles. It woud cost con- 
siderably more to push these barges 
against this current, and slow down the 
progress of the two, possibly a week of 
additional time as compared with the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee route. In the 
Tombigbee there is a succession of locks 
and dams from Mobile to the Tennessee 
River, impounding water behind the 
dams in vast pools, almost as still as a 
millpond. When the Tennessee River 
is reached, the barges will float down- 
stream from Pickwick Dam on the Ten- 
nessee to Paducah, Ky., on the Ohio. 
From that point upstream on the Ohio 
River to Pittsburgh, Pa., the Ohio River 
is controlled by locks and dams, provid- 
ing more pools and still water for the 

“barges to navigate in. Thus there will 
be slack water, or downstream naviga- 
tion for these barges loaded with iron 
ore from Venezuela all the way to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

From Paducah it is downstream 47 
miles to Cairo, Ill., on the Mississippi 
River. Therefore, we will have a slack- 
water route from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Tennessee River, then a downstream 
route of 262 miles from there to Cairo, 
which will provide what will amount to 
a slack-water route from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Great Lakes, and to all 
points between. 

The same thing is true for vast ton- 
nages of bauxite, the ore from which 
aluminum is made, coming from deposits 
in Dutch Guinea in South America to 
processing plants at Alcoa, Tenn., Lister 
Hill, Ala.—on the Tennessee River—and 
other aluminum plants in St. Louis, Mo.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
other points in that area. 

The Aluminum Co. of America is today 
getting 95 percent of its bauxite from 
South America, and this project would 
greatly facilitate its transportation to 
the great aluminum plants along the 
Tennessee, the Ohio, the Mississippi Riv- 
ers, and the Great Lakes, 

I appeal to the Bureau of the Budget 
to submit to Congress a request for suffi- 
cient funds to speed up the construction 
of this great project with all possible 
haste, and to the Committee on Appro- 
priations to include an ample amount for 
this purpose in its next bill. We cannot 
afford to wait until our sleeping cities 
are awakened by the terrible music of the 
bursting bomb. 


Communist China Aggression in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
are the editorials from the New York 


Times and the New York Herald Trib- 
une, both published this date, referred to 
in my remarks made on the House floor 
and appearing in the Recorp today: 


[From the New York Times of January 8, 
1951] 


UN Pur To THE TEST 


In urging members of the United Nations 
to take a firm stand against Chinese Com- 
munist aggression in Korea and to call that 
aggression by its rightful name the United 
States is acting in the interest of the United 
Nations. The positions that the world or- 
ganization takes and the degree to which it 
is willing to stand by its professions of prin- 
ciples will largely determine whether it can 
and will survive. If it surrenders its integ- 
rity now in the name of a supposititious ex- 
pediency, it will have betrayed the purposes 
for which it was conceived and in its confes- 
sion of impotence invited its own dissolution. 

The reasons for hesitation on the part of 
many countries are quite understandable 
and they should be viewed sympathetically. 
They are deeply concerned lest the organi- 
zation, or one of its major members, become 
involved in a war with Communist China. 
Some are likewise concerned lest a large 
United States commitment in Asia leave too 
little for purposes of commitment in Europe. 
The first of those two feelings is the more 
praiseworthy, but they are both very real. 

The United States shares both of those 
feelings. This country does not want to see 
the battle for Korea develop into a war with 
the Communist Chinese or with anyone else. 
This country certainly does not want an 
overcommitment in any theater to the detri- 
ment of another point of need. Because of 
those attitudes the United States has ex- 
pressed its willingness to explore all possi- 
bilities for a peaceful settlement of the Ko- 
rean struggle. But that exploration must be 
realistic, both in the physical and in the 
moral sense. 

Some of the delay in United Nations ac- 
tion has been caused by just such an ex- 
ploration. There is a hopeful waiting to see 
if a successful peace formula can be devised. 
Some parts of the various formulas thus far 
advanced have been anything but realistic. 
Both the Asian-Arab bloc. and the three-man 
truce committee, as well as Prime Minister 
Nehru in London, have suggested that as 
part of a general settlement there should 
be the establishment of a free and united 
Korea with nation-wide elections under 
United Nations auspices. There is nothing 
in the record to suggest that the North Ko- 
reans, the Chinese Communists, or the Soviet 
Union would consent to such a plan for the 
fraction of a second. To put it forward 
therefore as an objective to be gained, per- 
haps, by negotiation with Peiping (contin- 
gent, of course, upon Peiping’s admission to 
the United Nations) is pure fantasy. 

The Chinese Communists are in Korea to- 
day, more than a million strong, precisely to 
prevent the establishment of a free and uni- 
fied Korea under United Nations auspices. 
They are fighting the United Nations on the 
battlefield, just as the Soviet Union has 
steadily fought the United Nations in the 
diplomatic arena, to keep the United Nations 
from carrying out, in Korea, the very pur- 
poses to which it is honorably committed. 
To assume that their admission to the coun- 
cils of the United Nations will reverse this 
objective is to lose touch with reality. No 
Communists. Korean, Chinese, Russian, or 
American want a free Korea, and they are 
willing to risk a war to prevent it. 

Likewise, they not merely risk but boldly 
demand the complete moral disintegration 
of the United Nations. The United Nations 
is told upon what terms it can capitulate in 
the face of aggression. It can admit its 
grievous and “illegal” error in denouncing 


that aggression in the first place and take the 
sponsors, abettors, and finally the partners 
in that aggression into its humbled bosom. 
The alternative is to be driven into the sea. 
If the United Nations does so capitulate it 
will have announced to the world that there 
is one moral principle of resistance to aggres- 
sion when the aggressor is small and quite 
another and quite opposite principle of re- 
sistance when the aggressor is sufficiently 
powerful and arrogant. To make that ad- 
mission is to put an end to the moral value 
of the United Nations Charter. If aggres- 
sion against the free Republic of Korea was 
wrong last June it is wrong now and a mil- 
lion Chinese Communists can’t make it right. 

The United Nations, thanks to Soviet ob- 
struction, does not have the physical force 
to counter any and all aggression. But it 
does have the moral obligation to remain 
committed against it. The present United 
Nations forces may be defeated in the field 
and obliged to retreat. That is no reason 
why the United Nations need be defeated in 
the world of morals and forced into oblivion. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 8, 1951] 
THE UN Must Acr 

Spurrec by growing bewilderment and 
doubt throughout the country, the State De- 
partment has undertaken a vigorous diplo- 
matic offensive to get from the United Na- 
tions a statement that China has been guilty 
of aggression in Korea. Less could hardly 
be asked of an international organization 
which is, among other things, the standard 
bearer of the world’s concept of right and 
wrong. An argument was possible directly 
after the Chinese intervention, and before 
the thirty-eighth parallel had been crossed, 
to the effect that the branding of China as 
aggressor would hamper efforts to achieve a 
truce. Even then, however, it seemed to us 
the proper course to keep the facts on the 
record straight, calling aggression by its ob- 
vious name, and proceeding to deal with the 
situation with patience and statesmanlike 
magnanimity. 

Some hope apparently persists among non- 
Communist nations that, in spite of all, cease- 
fire arrangements can be worked out. Some 
fear exists that to name China as aggressor 
will be a prelude to all-out war. The hope 
is so slim as to be negligible; moreover, if 
the Chinese were to find it in their interests 
to call a truce, the charge of aggression would 
hardly deter them. As for the fear of all-out 
war, the definition of China's offense does not 
in any way commit the UN or the United 
States to cuch an engagement. With the 
aggressor recognized for what he is, it then 
becomes the task of policymakers to decide 
by what means and to what extent he is to 
be checked and punished. 

Originally the charge of aggression was to 
be made by the Security Council; but the 
inevitability of a Russian veto where any of 
its satellites or minions are involved led to 
the provision which makes it possible for the 
veto-free Assembly to take up the issue. For 
the Assembly not to act would be a shock 
indeed. For it to act unconvincingly, with 
numerous abstentions, would be almost as 
bad. The need is for a decisive move-—for 
an unequivocal statement which will have 
the effect of restoring to the international 
scene a reality of which protracted evasions 
have robbed it. For lack of sich a state- 
ment the free world remains divided and con- 
fused, aud the Chinese breach retains a 
shadow of wholly improper justification. For 
lack of it, too, the UN declines daily in men’s 
opinion, The State Department, in present- 
ing forcefully the United States point of 
view, is serving not only the interests of our 
country but of law and freedom everywhere. 
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A Program for Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis Times of 
Thursday, January 4, 1951: 

A Procram ror UNITY 

In this time of stress and danger our 
country needs a program on which the Amer- 
ican people can unite. 

Many notable Americans have made con- 
structive contributions to the current for- 
eign policy debate. None of them has ques- 
tioned the gravity of the world situation. 
None has denied the necessity of rearma- 
ment. Few, if any, have shown the slightest 
disposition toward appeasement of aggres- 
sion. 

The serious differences that do exist con- 


the wisdom—or iack of wisdom—with which 
America’s world policies have been con- 
ceived and carried forward. 

The grave misgivings that do obstruct 


This newspaper beiieves that the debate 
has helped to develop the essential outlines 
of a program which could have, because it 
would deserve, united and nonpartisan sup- 


American rearmament comes first in such 
@ program. Defense officials should make 
fewer worrying about how large, 
how fast a mobilization effort the people will 

and concentrate on pushing forward 
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more delay. Japan should be permitted to 
begin rearming now. 

No more money should be sent abroad 
during this crisis which does not contribute 
to containment of communism by military 
strength. Few of the point 4 projects thus 
far suggested can meet that test. They can 
wait while we strive to save the world from 
war, if that is possible, or to save our country 
if Russia forces war upon us. 

And confidence in the State Department 
should be restored. 

To restore that confidence, Secretary Ache- 
son should go. 

He has returned enipty-handed from every 
international conference he has attended in 
the 2 years he has been in office. 

His policy is caught on dead center be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and the 
Chinese Nationalists. 

He has opposed Dutch colontalism in In- 
donesia while supporting French colonialism 
in Indochina. By encouraging the British 
to recognize Red China, he has placed the 
United States at odds with Britain on China 
policy. By first giving away our bargaining 
power, he has placed the United States at 
odds with France on German policy. 

He has just touched the Japanese probiem, 
but that touch was enough to get us all 
snarled up with India and the Philippines. 
Wrere misunderstanding doesn’t exist, he 
produces it. It must be a gift. 

All of the money he has spent im Europe 
hasn't produced a single new division. Not 
one of the “situations of strength” he talks 
about has been built. 

He is regarded as a soft touch abroad and 
has lost public confidence at home. 

He inherited a sound bipartisan relation- 
ship with Congress and destroyed it by his 
inability to understand the meaning of team- 
work. 

The wave of “McCarthyism” which swept 
the Nation was a direct reaction to the 
exhibitionism he displayed when he refused 
to turn his back on Alger Hiss. 

Our retreat in Asia dates from his appoint- 
ment as Under Secretary of State in 1945, 
when he initiated our disastrous China 
policy. 

Having made himself the principal ob- 
stacle to national unity, he has disqualified 
himself for further public service. 

We need a Secretary of State in whose wis- 
dom and ability the American people and 
Congress can feel it safe to place their trust. 


Inflation Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I enclose herewith letter addressed 
to me by Allan B. Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, to- 
gether with a certain resolution ap- 
proved by the voting delegates to the 
annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation held in Dallas, Tex., 
December 11-14, 1950: 

AMERICAN FaRM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1951, 
Hon. Cuagies B. Horven, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoeven: The inflationary threat 
created by our present defense program has 
become a matter of common knowledge. 
Firm and effective action is necessary to 
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counter this threat. Counter measures ob- 
viously are being taken. The grave danger 
facing us on the economic front ts the possi- 
bility that the laudable desire to check in- 
flation will lead to adoption of the wrong 
measures. 

Price, wage, and ration controls cannot pre- 
vent inflation. If we put our faith in such 
measures, we not only will fail to prevent 
inflation, but we will also sell the defense 
program short by curbing the productive 
power, which is our greatest source of 
strength. In an emergency of long dura- 
tion, such controls could destroy our free- 
choice economic system. 

A part of the agitation for controls appears 
to stem from a misunderstanding of the 
situation we are in today. We are in a period 
of international tension which may last for 
several years. Our national! policy is still (1) 
to present the outbreak of a third worid war, 
and (2) to build up our national military 
and economic strength as rapidiy as possible 
so that we will be abie to win such a war if it 
proves unavoidable. We cannot estimate the 
probable duration of the present tension, or 
calculate when we may face the greatest test 
of our strength. Accordingly, we must adopt 
policies which will not only serve our present 
needs, but contribute to the rapid develop- 
ment of a much greater national strength. 

Price and wage controls would hamper the 
development of the increased production we 
so badly need. This can easily be illustrated 
by reference to livestock and meat, although 
similar results can be expected if price and 
wage ceilings are applied in other areas of the 
economy. 

Meat production is at a high level, but 
ever greater production is needed. The pro- 
duction of meat—particularly pork—can be 
substantially increased in the coming year 
if hampering restrictions are avoided. We 
have a large hog population to supply brood 
sows; we have the second largest supply of 
corn in our history; and we have the equip- 
ment and know-how. 

Production, both of feed and of livestock, 
can be stepped up on an enduring basis. 
This is what we need in America. Farmers 
are ready to produce. The most effective 
steps which could be taken by Government 
to assure an adequate production of live- 
stock would be to (1) ma*e the fullest use 
of the outlook material of the United States 
Department of Agriculture indicating prob- 
able firm. demand, (2) assure farmers that 
price and ration controls are not going to 
be put on meat, and (3) suspend corn acre- 
age allotments for the 1951 crop. 

Price and ration controls on livestock and 
meat inevitably will mean less meat. Farm- 
ers must make many decision. which influ- 
ence the quantity of meat they will produce. 
Price and ration controls cannot help but 
tip the balance on many of these decisions 
toward less production. Stepped-up pro- 
duction on an enduring basis is the consum- 
er’s best hope for adequate meat supplies 
and reasonable prices. Under a control sys- 
tem, meat might seem to be cheap in the 
butcher shops, but it would not be in the 
shops. ° 

Experience has demonstrated that ceilings 
on meat invite black markets. Under OPA, 
bdiack markets resulted fi enormous waste of 
labor In legitimate plents; reduced volume 
for such plants and consequent reductions 
in the taxes paid by them; loss of valuable 
by-products which were vitally needed; and 
creation of a public health hazard by the 
sale of uninspected meat. 

Experience under OPA definitely proved 
that, even if more effective measures can be 
developed to cope with the black market, an 
army of administrative personnel would be 
required, both in Government and in the 
‘ndustry. Manpower is one of our most se- 
Tious shortages; we cannot afford to divert 
thousands of workers from the production of 
goods to the administration of unnecessary 
and unworkable regulations, 
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In this time of national emergency, we are 
calling on you to support measures—such as 
(1) the elimination of all nonessential gov- 
ernmental expenses, (2) increased efficiency 
in government, (3) pay-as-we-go taxation, 
and (4) necessary steps in the field of mone- 
tary, credit, and fiscal policy—which action 
will really control inflation. In addition, it 
is only reasonable that we make greater use 
of techniques which have enabled our eco- 
nomic system to outstrip every other system 
of production and distribution. 

It is because price controls are clumsy and 
inefficient substitutes for the automatic 
functioning of market prices, that we oppose 
such controls. Our policy in this regard is 
not taken with the idea of serving the spe- 
cial interests of farmers as a group; instead, 
we have firm conviction that our recommen- 
dations are in the general interest of all 
Americans. Price, wage, and ration controls 
have more in common with totalitarian prin- 
ciples than with the principles which support 
our free American system. Such measures 
cannot prevent inflation, but certainly would 
impair our national strength by interfering 
with production. 

Our position on these vital matters is set 
forth more completely in the enclosed copy 
of a resolution Inflation Control, which was 
approved by the elected delegates from our 
member State Farm Bureaus at our annual 
meeting in Dallas, Tex., last month. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLAN B. Kunz, President. 


RESOLUTION ENTITLED “INFLATION CONTROL,” 
APPROVED BY THE VOTING DELEGATES TO THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN FARM 
BureEav FEDERATION, HELD IN DALLas, TEX., 
DEcEMBER 11-14, 1950 


The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
long urged that aggressive steps be taken in 
the monetary, credit, and fiscal policy fields 
to bring greater stability to the general price 
level. Since the control of monetary, credit, 
and fiscal policy rests in the hands of the 
Federal Government, under the Constitu- 
tion, the problem is not one of delegating 
authority to the Federal Government in new 
areas. It is a matter of reshaping and coor- 
dinating policies in a field in which Govern- 
ment policy now largely prevails so that such 
policies will make a greater contribution to 
the development of a more stable price level. 

Monetary, credit, and fiscal policies which 
affect the general stability of prices are in 
direct and impersonal as contrasted with the 
direct and personal controls that are required 
by specific programs designed to rectify the 
dislocations and injustices resulting from 
an unstable price level. Greater stability of 
the general price level offers the only oppor- 
tunity for greater economic security without 
programs which require specific and direct 
controls on each farm, business, or indi- 
vidual. 

The inflationary pressures generated by 
our present national-defense program make 
effective action to stabilize the purchasing 
power of the American dollar more urgent 
now than ever before. 

Inflation cannot be stopped by price, wage, 
and ration controls. Such measures deal 
with symptoms rather than fundamental 
causes. They interfere with production; im- 
pair the flexibility of our economy; reduce 
our capacity to expand output; require huge 
administrative staffs; and invite black mar- 
kets. We face an emergency of indefinite 
duration. In such a situation the prema- 
ture adoption of price, wage, and ration 
controls could strangle our economy to the 
point of impairing our ability to fight an all- 
out war should such a conflict prove una- 
voidable. 

American farmers have produced beyond 
belief in times of need and we pledge our- 
selves to ample production now. We believe 
that if we are given full information as to 


production desired, and if productive aids are 
made available to us, we can produce more 
food and iver more efficiently if controls are 
held to an absolute minimum. We insist 
that we be given an opportunity to demon- 
strate our productive capacity without con- 
trols. If total war forces the application of 
price and wage ceilings, we will insist that 
they be applied on an across-the-board basis. 

The present situation calls for a bold attack 
on the fundamental cause of inflation, which 
cause is an increase in the supply of money 
in relation to the supplies of goods and serv- 
ices available to consumers. 

Most importantly, we must pay the bill. 
There is no possibility of controlling in- 
flation without taxes high enough to get 
on a pay-as-we-go basis. 

We must strive to meet increased de- 
mand with increased production wherever 
possible. To do this we must enhance the 
opportunity of individuals to be produc- 
tive, and increase the length of the work- 
week. Strict Governinent economy is a 
must. Nonessential Government expendi- 
tures must be eliminated. N Gov- 
ernment borrowing must be planned so as 
to prevent an increase in the Government 
debt to the banks, because such an increase 
would both directly and indirectly increase 
the supply of money. To this end we urge 
that efforts to sell E bonds be intensified; 
that careful consideration be given to the 
desirability of offering additional induce- 
ment for holders to reinvest the proceeds of 
maturing E bonds in Government securi- 
ties; and that steps be taken to prevent a 
further shift of non-bank-held negotiable 
bonds to the banking system. 

The national debt should be so handled as 
to make the maximum contribution to price 
and economic stability, rather than to fi- 
nance the debt at a minimum cost. 

Monetary and credit policies carried on by 
the Federal Reserve System cannot alone 
achieve a stable level of prices. Yet they 
are an important factor and should be geared 
toward that objective. The Federal Reserve's 
authority to vary the member bank reserve 
requirments should be increased. If the in- 
filation threat continues, reserve require- 
ments for banks should be raised, with ap- 
propriate adjustments in the bank holdings 
eligible to be courted as reserves. 

The Government’s present policy of re- 
stricting the expansion of housing and in- 
stallment credit should be continued in ef- 
fect, -with such adjustments as may be nec- 
essary from time to time to keep these re- 
strictions consistent with the requirements 
of an effective program to control inflation. 

We reiterate our recommendation that the 
Congress establish a bipartisan joint con- 
gressional monetary study commission, 
charged with the responsibility of making 
studies and submitting recommendations to 
the Congress on means of bringing greater 
stability to the purchasing power of money, 


Why You Buy Books That Sell 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article ap- 
pearing in the January 1951 issue of the 
American Legion Magazine: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Wuy You Buy Books TuHaT SELL CoMMUNIsM 
(By Irene Corbally Kuhn) 

One day recently John Smith went into a 
Manhattan book store and asked for a copy 
of Seeds of Treason, the comprehensive, ob- 
jective study of the perjury trials of Alger 
Hiss. The clerk, without looking up, said 
they didn’t carry it. Why? She shrugged 
her shoulders. How should she know? 
They just didn’t carry it. Not for sale and 
not in the lending library. What about that 
other book: the one by the fellow Senator 
McCartHy got before the Tydings com- 
mittee? 

“Oh, you mean Prof. Owen Lattimore’s 
Ordeal by Slander. Sure. Just a minute.” 
She fell over herself in her eagerness to haul 
out a fresh copy. “Such a wonderful man. 
It’s a marvelous book. You'll be glad you 
bought it.” 

Smith was impressed by her salesmanship, 
but after leafing through the book he left 
without buying it. The next day Smith had 
some business in a small suburban commu- 
nity. He wandered into one of those pretty 
little greeting-card-gift-shoppe book stores 
owned and run by a middle-aged widow, used 
to better days. The shop is her complete 
livelihood, and she has to buy carefully so as 
not to be caught with a stock she can’t sell. 
All this our man Smith learned quickly. 
He’s a friendly soul, the shop wasn’t busy, 
and the owner was glad to have someone to 
talk to. 


HOW A REVIEW AFFECTS BOOK SALES 

No; she didn’t have Seeds of Treason 
either. Why? Well, she depended on the 
book-review sections in the New York papers, 
the Times and Herald Tribune mostly—and 
the reviewers in those papers hadn’t seemed 
to think much of the book. She guided her 
purchases of books, especially reorders, by 
what the reviewers said. She felt the ‘“ex- 
perts” those big important newspapers chose 
to review for them knew more about books 
than she did. 

John Smith listened. Did she have a copy 
of that other book—Ordeal by Slander, by 
Owen Lattimore? Oh, yes, indeed, she had 
that in stock. The New York Times Sunday 
book section and the Herald Tribune both 
had given it all of page 1 and space inside, 
too; and both papers had reviewed it again 
on Monday. So, of course, she had ordered 
it. It must be a very important book, she 
continued, and she was planning to read it 
herself. 

John Smith could be anybody. These two 
experiences have been duplicated with other 
books in other cities and towns for a good 
many years now. They represent only two 
techniques in the Communist master plan 
that embraces every known means of influ- 
encing and dominating the human mind. 

In what that courageous long-time fighter 
against communism, author Eugene Lyons 
has called the Red decade—the 1930’s—the 
people’s or popular front phase of Commu- 
nist activity outside Russia achieved phe- 
nomenal success. Our own American popu- 
lar front, though never officially in power as 
it was in France and, briefly, in Spain, bored 
deep into the Federal Government and pene- 
trated in various degrees the labor movement, 
education, the churches, youth movements, 
the theater, movies, the arts, publishing in 
all its branches, At its highest point, about 
1938, the Comintern (it’s now the Comin- 
form), as the international Communist or- 
ganization was known, had mobilized the de- 
liberately conscigus or the starry-eyed in- 
nocent collaboration of thousands of influ- 
ential American educators, New Deal officials, 
social workers, social registerites, novelists, 
script writers, directors, publishers, editors, 
and the literati generally. Each phase of 


* American life and activity could be explored 


almost endlessly for proof of the success of 
this sinister foreign propaganda that has but 
one aim: the destruction of free, capitalist 
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society and the conversion of thinking, in- 
t men and women into plodding 
mindless slaves. 

It is with but one phase of this intellectual 
cuckoldry of the Kremlin that we can deal 
in this article—the penetration of the book- 
publishing field and its essential attribute, 
literary reviewing and criticism. And in 
order to explore two subdivisions of the 
master plan, we invite the reader to return 
to John Smith and his experiences with the 
clerk in the Manhattan book shop and the 


with one of their most valuable weapons. 
Books have become transmission belts for 
insidious propaganda for treason. 

The American with something to sell gets 
it to his buying public chiefly through ad- 
vertising and modern sales methods. It is 
as true of books as it is of candy, cosmetics, 
and cigarettes. But books, although they are 
frankly material, are also food for the mind 

But 


[ 


the barricade and 


skill, depend on author’s reputation and 
livelihood. 

The importance of the reviewer then is 
evident, since the only news the public gets 
of a book is through the reviews and paid 
advertising; and paid advertising, more often 
than not, depends on the amount, kind and 
quality of the reviews. If the reviews are 
poor, the publisher won't put money into 
paid advertising. He can't afford to. He can 
afford it less if the book gets no reviews, 
which often happens. Depending also on the 
reviews is the extent of the sales effort ex- 
pended on the book. Before the reviewer 
has given his verdict, the bookseller has had 
information about the book only from the 
publisher’s representative, the naturally prej- 
udiced salesman and a few other trade 
sources. No bookseller, not even the most 
industrious and conscientious ones, can read 
all the 8,000 to 10,000 new books that come 
out every year. He has to depend on re- 
viewers’ estimates of books more than on his 
own judgment and experience. 

Proof of the importance of this is to be 
found in the recent victory of the American 
Legion in a controversy with the officials of 
the Brookline (Mass.) Public Library over 
circulating an anti-Communist book dealing 
with the Alger Hiss case—Seeds of Treason. 

Local Legion officials had charged that the 
library had banned the book, which has 
been on best-seller lists since the start of its 
publication last April. 

Recently, Arthur L. Endicott, chairman of 
the board of trustees, announced that the 
book had been made available to library 
patrons. 

In explaining the library's earlier stand on 
the book Mr. Endicott said: “The selection 
of books was in large measure dependent 
upon the reviews which we have learned from 
past experience to be a satisfactory guide. 
Several of the reviews were not such as to 
induce the committee of our staff, which 
makes a preliminary recommendation, to 
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purchase the book. The trustees are the 
final authority to decide upon the purchase 
of any controversial book.” 

However, Mr. Endicott revealed that fol- 
lowing the Legion’s determined stand on 
the matter, the trustees had decided to pur- 
chase the book for the Brookline Library. 

This explains why book reviewers are im- 
portant to the Communists, too. Their in- 
fluence, if it can be won, can be used to 
enormous advantage. 

The Communists were the first to see this, 
naturally, so it was imperative that if they 
were to control or dominate this important 
field of communications they spot their 
agents or sympathizers among the reviewers. 
Thorough strategists that they are, they don’t 
Tely on partial or even complete coverage of 
a single arm; they make use of the whole 
body of publishing. 

LEFT-WING LITERARY NETWORK 


In addition to spotting their own agents 
or sympathizers among the reviewers, they 
actually get active party members or coopera- 
tive fellow-travelers into publishing houses 
as editors or editorial assistants; they put 
their people into retail book outlets, in de- 
partment stores, and bookshops. 

And they have set up and control book- 
selling clubs, related trade-unions, etc. And, 
of course, the party has plenty of members 
and sympathizers among the authors them- 
selves, always ready to follow the line in fic- 
tion or nonfiction work; to logroll for the 
other faithful and to be hatchet-men against 
anti-Communist writers. 

Thus organized, they are able to work a 
parallel course of intensive propaganda for 
their alms and sabotage of everyone and 
everything opposed to those aims. 

Whenever a book comes along that is po- 
tentially damaging to the Communist effort 
the entire strength of their forces is mar- 
shaled against it. They go beyond just book 
reviews; they bear down on the faithful and 
the naive in all other specialized types of 
writing; syndicated columns, editorials, etc., 
for it is through this group that public 
opinion is formed, convictions cemented, 
prejudices solidified, and hatreds whipped 
up. 

Just this past summer, the syndicated 
columnist, Bob Considine, one of the coun- 
try’s best and most prolific writers, and a 
fearless one who calls the shots as he sees 
them, spoke about this field of specialized 
writing, which is his own, on a national radio 
network. He described it as the one which 
wields the greatest power; one, therefore, 
which should have a corresponding sense 
of responsibility. By and large he said these 
writers who are given such wide latitude of 
expression are with scant exception, fair- 
minded men and women. But he added: 

“If there is any apparent antireligious 
feeling among these specialists in journal- 
ism, it will be found chiefly among the book 
reviewers of certain leading New York news- 
papers and literary publications. 

“Here a rather shocking situation prevails,” 
he went on. “If you write a book which 
steps on the toes of our home-grown left- 
wingers, bamboozled liberals or outright 
Communists, or their idols abroad, you can 
almost count on receiving a number of sour 
reviews—where the reviews hurt most. 

“There are, of course, outstanding excep- 
tions to this rule. But the average big city 
book critic sets himself up as a defender and 
champion of the legend that those who 
speak out against Communists and their 
pale pink carbon copies are automatically 
cheap sensationalists, warmongers, and unc- 
tuous serfs of Wall Street. 

“Some of these book reviewers get away 
with murder, even though their reviews ap- 
pear in newspapers and magazines which 
could not possibly exist—nor could the re- 
viewers—under communism. Yet the read- 
er of a fat Sunday newspaper can digest an 
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editorial denouncing communism or shudder 
through such stories as the tortured con- 
fessions of clergymen and businessmen be- 
hind the iron curtain—and then turn to the 
book review sections and encounter some in- 
bred critic beating to a pulp a book author 
who ts trying to say the same thing. 

“They seem to produce nothing, these 
critics. Their role is simply to belt one over 
any writer who has the industry and knowl- 
edge to produce an anti-Communist tome. 
Deplorably, few authors have any way of 
retorting, rebutting, or suing the critic for 
pulling the rug from under years of devoted 
work. 

“We have book publishers, too, among 
them, some grown quite fat under our capt- 
talistic system, who will not touch an anti- 
Communist book. Among these are some 
shrewd fellows who have sense enough to 
know that such books will be solidly battered 
by the critics and probably lose money. But 
there are others who seem to believe with the 
critics, and like them are Russia-firsters. 

“I can speak with a little personal experi- 
ence in this latter respect,” Considine con- 
tinued. “I had something to do with the 
editing of a book named The Rape of Poland, 
written by the exiled democratic Premier of 
Poland, Stanislaw Mikolajezyk. He gave a 
most detailed account of how Communists 
were able to seize that predominantly Cath- 
olic country with hardly the firing of a shot— 
except in the prisons of the secret police. 
The publisher who originally planned to pro- 
duce the book actually asked Mikolajezyk to 
tone down his accounts of the tortures and 
murders inflicted on Polish patriots during 
the destruction of that country’s hard-won 
liberties. 

“Mikolajczyk, of course, refused to go along 
with this treacherous suggestion. He found 
another publisher—one with the courage to 
let the truth be told.” 

Mikolajezyk’s book, the Rape of Poland, 
subtitled “Pattern of Soviet Aggression,” was 
published, without censorship or distortion, 
by Whittlesey House, a division of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

Poland was the first country on Russia's 
schedule of seizures by force—force of lying 
propaganda, fifth-column tactics, boring 
from within, all the techniques of oppres- 
sion and suppression with the trade mark 
of the hammer and sickle, masquerading 
under the sickening euphemism of libera- 
tion. The Communists therefore ordered the 
heaviest attacks on bc ks by Poles or about 
Poland that attempted to reveal the truth. 

Still another notable book which fell into 
this category, was Defeat in Victory, by Jan 
C‘2chanowski, published in 1947, a dramatic 
and moving account of Poland’s last free 
days before the Communists took over. This 
died of neglect; deliberate, planned neglect. 

TH*Y DIDN'T LIKE FLYNN 

Sometimes the attack centers on the 
author, regardiess of the book. John T. 
Fiynn is one such victim, and the violence 
of the attack on him was all the greater 

because experience had shown that Mr. 
Flynn, with a long-established reputation as 
a writer, editor, critic, and fighter for prin- 
ciple, didn't scare easily and never quit. He 
also knew all the tricks and anticipated a 
great many of the moves chartec| and planned 
for his professional destruction. When he 
wrote the Roosevelt Myth, he submitted the 
manuscript to several publishers and dis- 
cussed it with still others. This was the 
first time in his more than 40 years’ experi- 
ence as a well-known writer-editor that he 
had had to peddle a book manuscript. 
Some of the publishers were old friends and 
most of them who read the manuscript ex- 
pressed great interest and approval—but— 
their lists were full; they couldn't get the 
book out in time really to profit from it; 
the paper situation was bad, etc., etc. ad 
nauseam. The excuses were as transparent 
as they were lame and weak. 
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Mr. Flynn found a courageous publisher 
in young Devin Garrity, head of the firm 
of Devin-Adair, that up to then had special- 
ized chiefly in Irish books and other fine 
works in the general field. They published 
Mr. Flynn’s book; and he was dodging the 
dead cats and over-ripe fruit of scurrilous 
and vicious criticism for months thereafter. 
Nothing daunted, he wrote another book, The 
Road Ahead. In this work Mr. Flynn says: 
“The real enemy we must identify and fight 
at every crossroad and at all points is the 
American edition of the British Fabian So- 
cialist, who is engaged in a sneak attack 
here, as his comrades were in England, who 
denies that he is a Socialist and who operates 
behind a mask which he calls national plan- 
ning.” Mr. Flynn is eminently qualified 
by experience and study to hold and expound 
such views. There are not many Americans 
who know more about our history and poli- 
tics than Mr. Flynn. And few of those who 
qualify can match him for his intellectual 
honesty. He believes, with millions of others 
not so articulate, that communism is merely 
socialism in a hurry. And he has not hesi- 
tated to say so and tc fight this threat to our 
established American system. This is the key 
to his book, a warning that whereas the 
Communists are numerically weak here, mil- 
liors who say they hate Communists are 
actually helping them at every turn. The 
Communist Party has been able to use the 
professional liberals tu do their dirty work. 

Mr. Flynn’s book, The Road Ahead, by all 
the criteria applied to books should have had 
the widest attention from reviewers, espe- 
cially in the nationally circulated Sunday 
book review supplements. 

At this point Mr. Devin Garrity reports: 

“We published the book and waited for the 
reviews, especially the Sunday New York Her- 
ald Tribune. After 2 months, when it seemed 
fairly certain there would be no review, I 
instituted some inquiries and learned that 
the review copy had been received and was 
on file, but that it had been marked for the 
silent treatment. No review was scheduled 
for it. We then bought advertising space in 
the Herald Tribune’s Sunday book section 
and ran the excellent and fair review of Mr. 
Flynn's book which had been written by John 
Chamberlain and published in Human 
Events, a small Washington, D. C., publica- 
tion of exceptionally high standing but lim- 
ited circulation. The ad was set up pur- 
posely and deliberately, on our orders, to 
look like a legitimate review—which it was, 
although from another paper—and legal re- 
quirements were complied with by printing 
‘Advt.’ at the bottom. We paid, I believe, 
$700 for the ad. 

“The Herald Tribune then changed its 
position, probably as a result of the ad, be- 
cause in 3 weeks, just barely enough time to 
hire someone to read the book and write a 
review—a review did appear—a smear job to 
counteract the effect of the favorable Cham- 
berlain review we had bought the space to 
run.” 

THE ALL-OUT JOB ON WHITE 


For a perfect example of the all-out, four- 
alarm attack on an anti-Communist book by 
another well-known anti-Communist author, 
W. L. White's Report on the Russians is 
probably the classic example. 

W.L. White is the son of the William Allen 
White, the “sage of Emporia,” an American 
newspaper editor in the best tradition of our 
country and his craft. Bill White has in- 
herited the fighting heart of his father and 
his crusading spirit for justice and right. To 
his inheritance of craftsmanship, he has 
added a rich talent of his own that has grown 
with the years. He is the author of several 
books, among them the poignant Journey for 
Margaret, the stirring They Were Expenda- 
ble, and Queens Die Proudly, all successful 
war books, widely read and acclaimed. 

In the summer of 1944, when Soviet Russia 
was fighting Hitler and Nazi Germany, and 


we were fighting Nazi Germany and Japan, 
Mr. White, accompanied Eric Johnston, then 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, on a 6 weeks’ trip to Russia. It 
was decidedly to Russian advantage to put 
aside its long-standing rule of secrecy and 
allow these American visitors to go about 
the country. It was wartime; Russia was 
being hailed as our great ally, and a real and 
extraordinary effort was being put forth by 
all Americans, even those of vast and bitter 
experience with the Soviets, to be fair and 
impartial in their judgment. Wasn’t Russia 
fighting Hitler, too? Forgotten, far too 
quickly and easily by most, was the Hitler- 
Stalin pact, that cynically political marriage 
of convenience between two totalitarian 
despots. Forgotten were the bloody Moscow 
purges, the long record of sinister events 
under Stalin. 

The White Book, recounting his trip 
through Russia, was published by Harcourt 
Brace, after condensation in the Reader’s Di- 
gest, in March 1945. Where the publishers 
had confidently expected and with good rea- 
son, that it would sell 120,000 copies, the 
total was some 40,000 less. The book was 
first attacked by David Zaslavsky in Pravda 
and sniped at by the local American leftist 
press incessantly before publication. Before 
the review copies were out, Bennett Cerf 
predicted in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, that it would be the worst book of the 
year. It was then covered for that publica- 
tion by a symposium of five writers. Three 
of these reviews, according to Mr. White, were 
amplifications of the line laid down by Com- 
rade Zaslavsky and Mr. Cerf. The other two 
reviewers, Louis Fischer and William Henry 
Chamberlin, both of whom had spent more 
time in Rlssia than the other three, not 
only liked the book, but dared to say.so in 
their reviews. 

However, the book was so abused and the 
Stalinist operation against it so comprehen- 
sive, that reviewers for libraries and church 
organizations were suggesting, “Don’t read 
this; it’s a prejudiced book.” 

The National Council of American-Soviet 
Fr'-ndship, Inc., a Red outfit subsequently 
declared subversive by the Attorney General 
of the United States, led the attack with an 
elaborate, expensive, 32-page two-color 
brochure, which boldly purported to be “the 
truth.” Ironically, the only paid advertise- 
ment this publication carried was “an official 
United States Treasury advertisement—pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Treasury 
Department and, the War Advertising Coun- 
cil.” Thus, the taxpayers’ money helped pay 
for this widely distributed attack on a dis- 
tinguished American author for his effron- 
tery in telling the truth as he saw it on his 
tour of Russia. 

The brochure itself merits close examina- 
tion. It is black with a 2-inch margin of red 
down the right side. The cover is par- 
ticularly interesting. A great blob of white 
with jagged edges like a burst of light, is 
overprinted with the legend, “The Book the 
Nazis Like,” and all this is superimposed on 
a facsimile of the dust jacket of White's 
book, exposing it only enough to identify it 
and reveal his name clearly. Underneath 
this is another facsimile—a reproduction of 
part of the front page of Der Westkampfer 
(the West Front Fighter), the issue of Janu- 
ary 30, 1945, with a dispatch from Lisbon 
about White’s description of forced labor in 
the Soviet Union. 

Now the interesting thing about all this 
is that Der Westkampfer was the front 
journal of Hitler’s army—the German equiv- 
alent of the Stars and Stripes, which we 
circulated to our soldiers at the front. This 
was January 1945—the date is plainly seen 
on the facsimile—and the German paper 
was barred in the United States at the time. 
How was it that a copy of, this publication 
Was available to the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship for just this 
kind of propagandizing in the United States? 
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GANGING UP TO KILL A BOOK 


The booklet is also noteworthy for the fact 
that on page 3 it carried the petition signed 
by 16 correspondents, newspaper, magazine, 
and radio, excoriating White for writing the 
book. Never before, to my knowledge, have 
writers joined in public condemnation of a 
colleague. Curiously enough, several weeks 
before the book was published, the National 
Council for American-Soviet Friendship 
cabled the Anglo-American Correspondents’ 
Association in Moscow, asking them as a body, 
to join in a petition denouncing the book. 
George Moorad, who died in the 1949 plane 
disaster in India which took the lives of 
13 newsmen, wrote to White from Moscow 
in March 1945 and sent the letter via diplo- 
matic pouch so that it would be safe from 
inspection and confiscation by the Russian 
censor. In it he detailed the story of that 
cable. Here it is as he told it: The corre- 
spondents in Moscow met after receiving Ed- 
win Smith's telegram from the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
(hereinafter referred to as NCASF) and 
voted down the request—an action which 
considering their situation (they knew the 
Soviet Foreign Office had read the cable) took 
real courage. However, of the 18 corre- 
spondents present at the Moscow meeting, 
7 cabled their individual willingness to sign 
a denunciation of a book they had not read. 
By writing, telephoning, and cabling all over 
the world to each of the many scores of cor- 
respondents who at some time had been in 
Moscow since the war began, the NCASF was 
able to collect 9 more names and released 
the list as “16 American Moscow correspond- 
ents” who denounced the book. Of the 16, 
several were British, Canedian, or New Zea- 
landers. Others were journalistic curiosities 
who wrote sporadically for obscure Commu- 
nist or fellow-traveler publications and could 
be called war correspondents only by stretch- 
ing the term considerably. However, also on 
the list were several well-known names, in- 
cluding Edgar Snow and Richard Lauterbach, 
of whom more later. 

The book was even reviewed by the Rev- 
erend Dr. William Howard Melish in the 
Churchman, although it is difficult to see 
what powers of clairvoyance the Dr. Melish, 
of Brooklyn, possessed that would enable him 
to judge the accuracy of reporter White’s 
facts from trained first-hand observation in 
Russia. This is the same Dr. Melish who is 
notorious for his support and defense of Red 
fronts and fronters. He was assistant to his 
father, the elderly rector of the Episcopal 
Church of the Holy Trinity in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Recently the vestrymen demanded the 
resignation of the Melishes. The rector, Dr. 
John Howard Melish, was removed by the 
Bishop of Long Island, James P. de Wolfe, 
after he had concurred; but the Melishes re- 
fused to obey the bishop’s edict and have 
been stubbornly resisting the ouster in a 
series of legal moves in the courts and extra- 
legal ones outside. 

White’s book was immediately followed by 
@ spate of reporters’ books on Russia, all 
ballyhooed either by their publishers or the 
NCASF, the Daily Worker, or the authors 
themselves as the answers to the dreadfully 
prejudiced White book. 


MR. SNOW WIELDS THE AX 


One of the hatchet men on Mr. White's 
book was Edgar Snow, long-time writer-edi- 
wor for the Saturday Evening Post, and a 
signer of the petition condemning White's 
book. Mr. Snow has long been on good terms 
with the left. He was chief correspondent in 
the Far East in 1938 for the London Daily 
Herald (official daily newspaper of the Brit- 
ish Socialist Party). The Saturday Review 
of Literature chose Mr. Snow to do the job 
on George Creel’s latest book, Russia’s Race 
for Asia, and Snow produced a highly unfair 
review. 

Mr. Creel reports on his experience: “I 
took the matter up with the SRL and they 
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letter along with another col- 

rebuttal by Snow. Although the 

was selling fairly well, the publishers 

panicky and would not put out another 

What Mr. Creel ‘vrote to the editor of the 
y Review of Literature follows: 

“Edgar Snow, in what purported to be a 

book, Russia’s Race for Asia, 

w.t’ an ugly sneer at my conduct 

of the Committee on Public Information in 

World War and then proceeded to 

berate me for ‘errors of fact, judgment, and 

understanding,’ the ‘use of quotations out of 

context,’ and other dishonesties. * 


over to another author whose own writings 
give plain warning of a bias that will impel 
him to use his own review either for attack 
or attempts at rebuttal? 

“When you handed Russia’s Race for Asia 
over to Mr. Snow, you cannot have been un- 
aware that for years, both in books and arti- 
cles, he has specialized in presenting a favor- 
able picture of the Chinese Communists. 
You must have foreseen the violence of his 
dissent to my charge that the Chinese Com- 
munist party was organized and financed by 
Russian agents, and that for a full 30 years 
it has been under Moscow's direction and 
control for the conquest of China and the 
subsequent communization of Asia. 

“It could have been no secret to you,” Mr. 
Creel continued, “that he would particularly 
resent my denunciation of those ‘credulous 
liberals and fellow travelers’ who have la- 
bored so faithfully to persuade American 
opiion that the Chinese Communist party 
is a purely native movement, led by agrarian 
reformers and born of a people’s spontaneous 
revolt against corruption and oppression. All 
propaganda that I branded as the ultimate 
lie. 


“True, certain metropolitan dailies have 
made a practice of this type of reviewing; 
the New York Times, for example, put Gen. 
Claire Chennault’s book at the mercy of 
Annalee Jacoby, coauthor of Thunder Out 
of China.” (Another apologia for the 
Chinese Communists.) 

Mr. Creel in his last sentence, as much as 
in his entire letter reveals a common prac- 
tice in book reviewing circles—a well-known 
Communist technique whether the practi- 
tioners know it or not. It is the double-ac- 
tion attack, the double-jointed double-cross, 
logrolling on the one hand, logjamming 9%n 
the other. In short, a pro-Communist au- 
thor gets a friendly, even fulsome review 
by a pro-Communist reviewer who may him- 
self be an author, or by a fellow-traveling 
professor or self-styled expert. The author 
who is not in that company, who is writing 
against the Communist line, will usually be 
subjected to a reviewer who sneers, belittles, 
derides, and generally macerates both book 
and author. 


REVIEWERS FOR THE NEW CHINA 


Mr. Creel had another sample of this when 
the New York Times turned his Russia's 
Race for Asia over for review to Professor 
Nathaniel Peffer, of Columbia University, a 
frequent contributor to the Times Sunday 
magazine section and its Sunday book sec- 
tion. Professor Peffer has been an unremit- 


since the Japanese surrender, in 1945. The 
New Republic gave Mr. Creel’s book for re- 
view to the late Richard Lauterbach, former 
Times-Life correspondent and a consistent 
apologist for Russia. 


When it became apparent to patriotic, 
clear-headed Americans who have made a 
lifetime study of communism that our hard- 
won victory in the Pacific might be lost by 
defaulting to propagandists, they tried to 
sound a warning. The war which China had 
waged alone against Japan from 1931 until 
our entry in 1941, was ome which cost the 
United States the lives of thousands of 
young men and millions of dollars, which 
the young men who survived will be paying 
for during the whole of their lives. The 
Commie-hep American writers and others 
knew that the Chinese Communist leaders 
were Moscow-trained and Moscow-directed 
stooges bent on delivering their country over 
to Communist domination in return for the 
gauleitering privileges, if they could get 
them. These anti-Communist writers began 
to talk and write the warning. 

But the organized Communist opposition 
got there first. All the resources of the 
Cominform were thrown into the battle for 
China. It was a battle that was waged in 
every country with cells, grouping into units, 
regrouping into cadres, moving relentlessly 
and purposefully, with diabelically effective 
propaganda to blanket the truth and kidnap 
the American mind, the anti-Communist 
mind, wherever it showed and smother all 
opposition by any and every means. 

No better illustration of the effectiveness 
of that campaign can be found than a look 
backwards at China now from the tragically 
clear perspective of hindsight; and at our 
terrible adventure in Korea, all the more 
heartrending because it should never have 
been necessary. And while we're looking at 
the wreckage, let’s take a look at the battle 
of the books, a battle which the Communists 
won through their involuntary helpers as 
much as through their dedicated party com- 
rades. 

The American people had no real knowl- 
edge of China. The leftists filled the vacuum 
with their own books, reviewed favorably by 
each other; and by deriding and denouncing 
all others who had a kind word to say for 
the lawful Nationalist Government of China 
or its leader and sworn enemy‘of commu- 
nism, Chiang Kai-shek. 

Who are some of these authors and re- 
viewers? 

We have just seen George Creel’s estimate 
of Edgar Snow. In 1944, even before the 
war was over, Mr. Snow wrote People On 
Our Side, which Random House brought out. 

He is the author of several other books and 
numerous magazine articles all tuned to 
the same note, one he has played for years 
since his journalistic tour de force when 
he went into Red China and emerged with 
the manuscript of Red Star Over China 
which Random House published in 1938. 

Another of these authors is Guenther Stein, 
who in 1945 brought out the Challenge of 
Red China. This book was reviewed in the 
New York Times by the aforesaid Nathaniel 
Peffer. It was a glowing review. Thus: “The 
distinguishing characteristic of Communist 
China is not ideological, political or economi- 
cal but psychological. There is something in 
Communist China that captures the imagi- 
nation of all sorts and conditions of men. 
Emotional radicals, objective intellectuals, 
neutral correspondents, diplomatic officials, 
military officers, hardly given to excessive 
sympathy for radicalism regardless of occu- 
pation or class or previous attitudes and 
social convictions, they all come away from 
Yenan (then the capital of Communist 
China) ardent defenders if not enthusiasts. 
There is no record of any Occidental visitor 
who came away hostile.” That is the effu- 
sive review; covering three columns in the 
Sunday book section of the New York Times 
for October 28, 1945, which Peffer gave a book 
written by a man who, with the recently 
deceased Agnes Smedley, was named by Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s intelligence officer in 
Japan as a spy for the Soviet Union. 
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As for the late Agnes Smedley, who wrote 
numerous flattering reviews of comradely 
books, she herself delivered a hefty volume 
which Knopf brought out in 1943 titled 
“Battle Hymn of China.” The Chinese Com- 
munists were glorified in this one, not only 
in the text, but in artful juxtapositions of 
photos-and-captions. On one page, for in- 
stance, is a heart-moving photograph of a 
Chinese war orphan and a flattering por- 
trait of Chu Teh, captioned “Father of the 
Red Army.” 

It was not until after the war was over, 
however, that the bumper crop of books on 
China and the Far East appeared, most if 
not all reviewed in a way that must have been 
highly pleasing to Moscow. 


THE PROFESSOR FROM HARVARD 

There was John K. Fairbank, Harvard pro- 
fessor, for instance. In 1948, Professor Fair- 
bank wrote a book titled “The United States 
and China,” published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. On the jacket of this book are 
comments that were secured by the pub- 
lisher before publication for use in impress- 
ing the public with advance views of the 
experts. B'’urbs such as these are aimed 
at knocking over the prospective reader. 

The publisher’s hope and intent is that 
the casual browser will be awed into buying 
the work. This is a common technique for 
heavy or serious books. On the jacket of 
P-ofessor Fairbank’s tome was Theodore H. 
White's assertion that this was “the best one- 
volume job on China I've ever read.” Mr. 
White, formerly Time-Life correspondent, 
was only 32 years of age at the tire, with 
9 years’ residence in wartime Chungking and 
no time at all in China when it wasn't at 
war. With Annalee Jacoby, a young women 
who was given a job in China after the death 
of her husband, a Time-Life man, he wrote 
Thunder Out of China. This was the first 
all-out attack on Chiang Kal-shek and the 
Nationalist Government and the first big 
victory for Communist propaganda. Through 
almost 300 of its 325 pages runs the red 
streak of bias. As soon as the authors 
charge that “America’s war had cut blindly 
across the course of the greatest revolution 
in the history of Asia,” the bias is apparent. 

Professor Fairbank’s book was praised 
equally highly by the late Richard Lauter- 
bach with a really fulsome statement, and 
by Owen Lattimore, with more brevity but 
with the same enthusiasm. 

Now for Fairbank the reviewer, as we log- 
roll along. 

He was given three books on China to re- 
view for the Sunday book section of the 
New York Times. He returned the White- 
Jacoby compliment when he reviewed their 
book, Thunder Out of China. This was given 
the lead spot in the issue of Octotber 27, 1946. 
Harvard Professor Fairbank thought the au- 
thors stated the issue very well when they 
said that if China were to go Communist, it 
would be because “Chinese Communist de- 
mocracy” had succeeded in appealing to the 
people more effectively than the Kuomin- 
tang. Bitterly hostile to Patrick Hurley, our 
wartime Ambassador to China, and an ad- 
mirer of the late Gen. Joseph Stilwell, Fair- 
bank stated it as his opinion, in agreement 
with the Thunder authors, that the issue was 
not one cf communism, but merely of good 
government. “Readers who believe that 
communism is an uncalled-for conspiratorial 
subversion,” Mr. Fairbank wrote, “will have 
apoplexy from Thunder Out of China.” Ob- 
viously, Mr. Pairbank is not one of those. 
Further, he says, “we have let our fears of 
Russia and communism, on which the right 
Kuomintang plays so skillfully, drive the 
Chinese revolution further into dependence 
on China and communism.” This book, in- 
cidentally, was given very high praise as well 
by Edgar Snow, which should be enough to 
finish the description of it and make one 
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wonder why it got the favored treatment it 
did in the New York Times. 


PHILIP JAFFE ON STAGE 


On February 9, 1947, Mr. Fairbank reviewed 
two other books for the Times: China’s Des- 
tiny, by Chiang Kai-shek, an edition author- 
ized by the author; and an edited, unauthor- 
ized edition of the same book prepared by 
Philip Jaffe. Fairbank reviewed these to- 
gether and managed to say nothing about 
Jaffe’s known bias for the pro-Communist 
case in China, nor of his involvement in the 
Amerasia case in which Jaffe was fined for 
participation in the theft of secret docu- 
ments from the State Department. The 
quality and political tone of the review is 
set by Fairbank’s remark that what dis- 
tinguishes the Communists from others in 
China is the former’s emphasis on a better 
life. 

For more log jamming Mrs. Jacoby ap- 
peared in the New York Times Sunday book 
section on December 16, 1946, as the reviewer 
of My Twenty-five Years in China, by John 
B. Powell, an American of unquestioned 
integrity who lost both his feet in a Japa- 
nese prison. Here she takes sharp issue 
with the author, who persists in calling the 
Chinese Communists “bandits.” Mrs. Ja- 
coby berates the author as a “reactionary” 
and insists that peace in China’s civil war 
depends on “progress in negotiations be- 
tween the Kuomintang and the Commu- 
nists.” She is especially contemptuous of 
Mr. Powell’s suggestions that there is a “Red 
menace.” 

When another non-Communist book, this 
time on Japan, Japan and the Son of 
Heaven, by Willard De Mille Price, was re- 
viewed in the Times of October 14, 1945, the 
reviewer was none other than Owen Latti- 
more, who criticized the book unfavorably. 

When Lattimore’s own book, Solution in 
Asia, was reviewed in the February 25, 1945, 
issue Edgar Snow was given the task. Be- 
tween them they sold the readers of the 
Times book section the perfect appease- 
ment-of-Russia program. Snow found the 
book “penetrating and comprehensive, yet a 
succinct and logical exposition of the main 
dilemmas which face us.” 

Two weeks later, in the issue of March 11, 
1945, the Times again lent the book-review 
columns to that annoyingly persistent com- 
bination: a pro-Commite book on China re- 
viewed, of course, by Edgar Snow. This 
time more than a full page was devoted to 
Harrison Forman’s book, Report From Red 
China. This was obviously nothing but a 
propaganda pamphlet for the Soviet Union, 
which Snow calmly treated as a serious and 
objective report. Harrison Forman, the au- 
thor of this book, is an explorer, lecturer, 
and newsreel man who has made films of 
the Chinese Communists. Typical of 
Snow’s review of it was this appraisal of the 
Chinese civil war—‘an internal struggle be- 
tween the Kuomintang one-party regime of 
Chiang Kai-shek and all the anti-Japanese 
and anti-Fascist people’s organizations 
* * © under the general leadership of 
the Chinese Communist Party.” Typical of 
the book's bias was Forman’s “testimony” 
that he had seen nothing to link the Chi- 
nese Communist Party with Russia. Snow 
could then declare the book to be of “con- 
siderable historic as well as contemporary 
value” and consider it a good day’s work 
well done. 

Neglected almost entirely, when it wasn't 
slammed and damned, was Freda Utley’s Last 
Chance in China, which attempted to awaken 
the American people to the dangers that 
would face us if communism succeeded in 
capturing China. Mrs. Utley, as a very young 
woman, was a member of the British Com- 
munist Party and lived in Moscow for 6 
years as the wife of a Russian citizen who 
was not a Communist. She worked as a 
specialist on far eastern questions at the 


Moscow Institute of World Economy and 
Politics. Her rapid disillusionment and why 
she came to regard the Soviet Government as 
a tyranny as bad if not worse than Hitler’s, 
is related in her book, The Dream We Lost. 
Needless to say, the book was equally, if not 
more, lost than her later one on China. 

Is it possible that Mrs. Utley is getting a 
“treatment”? As one who knows intimately 
and at first-hand the viciousness of the So- 
viet system, and the broad reaches of their 
policy for world domination, she represents 
a potent enemy to Communists, Russian and 
home-grown. 


EUGENE LYONS KNEW TOO MUCH 


As a matter of fact, the studied practice 
of ignoring, neglecting, or damning with faint 
praise books that sought to show the danger 
from Communist infiltration, began far back, 
the Red Decade, by Eugene Lyons, published 
in 1941 and mentioned earlier in this article, 
was the first really authoritative and infor- 
mative book on the Stalinist penetration of 
America. At the time he wrote it, Mr. Lyons 
was editor of a national magazine and had 
behind him a successful record of best sellers 
in books and ah equally distinguished record 
as a foreign correspondent and magazine 
writer. He speaks Russian, worked in Moscow 
for the United Press, and was the first Amer- 
ican’ newspaperman to interview Stalin. The 
Red Decade, even more than his earlier work, 
Assignment in Utopia, earned the title of 
“Red baiter” for him and got him damned 
high and low by the intellectuals, the lib- 
erals, and the Russophiles. Most reviewers 
were displeased because Mr. Lyons’ probing 
in the Red Decade revealed the infection 
among their friends, the intellectuals. 

The fact that the New York Times book 
reviewing activities have been specifically 
examined at some length in this article 
should not be construed as an indictment of 
that paper alone. The New York Herald 
Tribune in both its daily section and in its 
Sunday supplement, Books, presents abun- 
dant evidence of favoritism of the left. In 
the late summer or early autumn of last 
year there appeared a perfect instance of 
the misuse of its columns to get over two 
gratuitous comments that are strictly Com- 
munist party-line propaganda of the hit- 
and-run variety whether the reviewer, the 
editor, or the unfortunate author realizes it 
or not. 

(The current party-line is to sneer at all 
ex-Communists, to deny and insult their re- 
pentance, This is particularly necessary to 
the Communists because they must try to 
offset the damage done their cause by such 
sincere and repentant men as Whittaker 
Chambers, who testified against Hiss, and 
Louis Budenz, whose testimony helped con- 
vict the 11 top Communists in the United 
States. Another section of the current line, 
one which is always current as a matter of 
fact, is to encourage disrespect for simple 
morality; to glorify attacks on decency and 
suggest it is bourgeois and old-fashioned and 
so to be avoided.) 

Buried back in the Sunday Book Section 
of the Herald Tribune was a review by an 
obscure reviewer, one Edgar L. Acken, of 
David Loughlin’s novel, A Private Stair. 

In a 50-line review these two bits appear: 

“At first we think we understand De 
Gastro, the seaman-electrician. After all, 
he is only trying to make some money in a 
slightly illegal way, a project an American 
reader can understand and even sympathize 
with.” And this: “As for Allpike, the able 
seaman, except for his pathological lying, in 
which he reminds us of an ex-Communist 
who has seen the light, there is nothing 
about him which we can identify,” 

Or for another example, the Herald Trib- 
une book section on September 3, carried a 
review of Public Opinion in Soviet Russia, by 
Alexander Inkeles, published by the Harvard 
University Press. The review was written by 
Clyde R. Miller. 
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NO RACIAL PREJUDICE IN RUSSIA 


Miller is known for his pro-Soviet views. 
The most revealing passage in the review 
is this: 

“Racial prejudice, once exploited in the 
propaganda of the Czarist regime (and of 
course, later by Hitler) has no place in the 
Soviet Union. This, in large measure, ex- 
plains the fanaticel zeal of the North Ko- 
reans and the Soviet’s exr’oitation of the 
Korean situation among the colored peoples 
of the world.” 

This off-hand acceptance of the myth of 
race equality in the U. 8. 8S. R. is a dead 
give-away. The supremacy of the Russian 
people in the racial melange of the country 
is by this time an article of faith; Russian 
culture and the Russian language are musts 
for other nationalities; excessive national 
sentiment on the part of any of the minor 
racial groups is treated as counter-revolu- 
tionary separatism. Actually, there has been 
a@ notable growth of antisemitism, under the 
Official label of cosmopolitanism. 

In any case, why did Miss Irita Van Doren, 
who runs the Herald Tribune book section, 
pick on Miller, of all people, to deal with a 
book on Russia? There are any number of 
American writers who have lived in Russia 
and are better able to appraise a book on 
Soviet propaganda. 

Lewis Gannett, the book review editor and 
literary critic of the Herald Tribune, is him- 
self an excellent writer, an experienced re- 
viewer who is also an influential voice in the 
expression of Herald Tribune policy and a 
protagonist of many causes. He is men- 
tioned 17 times in appendix 9 in the records 
of the Congressional Committee on Un- 
American activities. 

Apropos of that it is interesting to read 
Mr. Gannett in his regular space in the 
Herald Tribune for January 1, 1948. In an 
easy mood, reviewing the literary scene at 
year’s end, he says: 

“Meanwhile, I hope that the old year has 
seen some competent talents—not geniuses— 
at work on two books which I should like to 
read in 1948. One would be a study of the 
history of congressional committees—how 
and when they arose, how they came to be 
outside the ordinary rules of law, what 
good—or evil—they have accomplished un- 
der what circumstances. I would also like to 
read a careful study of the invasions of civil 
liberties in and after World War I—the oust- 
ing of the Socialists, the deportations, the 
Palmer raids. It would give us a standard by 
which to gage our present moods. It would 
also be a colorful study. It could include the 
occasion when a noble senator shook his 
finger at a witness, Louise Bryand, and re- 
fused to let her tell what she had seen in 
Russia until she first swore that she believed 
in his ‘God.’” 

THE RUSSIANS GO FOR HOWARD FAST 

On March 1, 1948, Mr. Gannett wrote: 
“They read American books even in the Rus- 
sian zone of Germany. Eva Putnam reports 
in the New Republic that Howard Fast’s 
Freedom Road, is being serialized in the 
Russian-licensed Berlin Vorwirts and that in 
response to an inquiring reader, the editor 
recommended other examples of ‘progressive 
American literature’.” 

Mr. Fast is the red frontist who drew 3 
months and a $500 fine for contempt of Con- 
gress not too long ago for refusing to state 
whether he was or was not a Communist 
Party member, Fast is “must” reading, the 
Daily Worker says. Last year he was in 
Paris at one of those phony Communist 
peace rallies telling the French that “the 
reign of terror is only beginning in America.” 

Mr. Gannett has never reviewed Seeds of 
Treason, the Victor Lasky-Ralph de Toledano 
book on the trials of Alger Hiss, although its 
value and importance and distinct literary 
merit and interest are unquestioned and its 
prepublication publicity was extraordinary. 
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y Slander is particularly brazen, because on 
page 208 of the book Lattimore related how 
him im advance of his ap- 

pearance before the congressional committee. 
“John Fairbank of Harvard sent out tele~- 
grams to # long list of far-eastern experts all 
over the country suggesting that they write 


tion of the book trade, the name of the Bos- 

g@ firm of Little, Brown & Co. 
inevitably arises. The Lattimore book is ad- 
vertised as an “Atlantic Monthly Press Book,” 
but beneath this line is another, as follows: 
“Little, Brown. & Co:, Boston.” The two are 
the same: They are the publishers of Howard 
Fast, and Albert Maitz, another well-known 
as well as others. The editor in chief 
Cameron, listed in Who's Who in 


i 


the East 
ter 
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Cameron wos a speaker at a protest meeting 
on behalf of Howard Fast. 

Cameron. was named in the 1945 catalog 
of the Samuel Adams School for Social 
Studies. im Boston as one of the trustees; 
This: schoo] was cited: om the official list of 
the Attomey General as Communist and 
subversive. He was a sponsor of the March 
1949 conference of the National Council of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions: He was 
also a sponser of the National Committee To 
Defeat the Mundt (anti-Communist) Bill as 
late as April 1962. 

Reeently, Little, Brown & Co. added to its 
staff. one: Edwin. Seaver, a real pink soulmate. 
Mr. Seaver waa head of a department of the 


Arts, Sciences, and Professions. Like Mr. 
Cameron, he was publicly for Henry Wallace 
wher Wallace was the Communists’ darling. 
an Tesson for the thoughtful reader? 
. EB. D. 


Report on Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January %, 1951 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
te extend my remarks im the Rzcorp, I 
am including herewith an outstanding 
address delivered by W. H. Jasspon, of 
Memphis, Tenn., before the Memphis 
Rotary Club on September 12, 1950, Mr, 
Jasspon is an able and experienced ob- 
server and long familiar with European 
conditions. This speech was made upon 
his return from a Europeam trip of sev- 
eral weeks duration during which he had 
access to many sources of information 
not ordinarily available. 

I regard this address as. a very con- 
structive criticism of our past and pres- 
ent European policy, and although made 
4months ago, it is still pertinent and up- 
to-date. I believe that every Member of 
Congress will find something of value in 
this address and it is for that reason that 
I am inserting it in the Racorp. 

Report on EvRoPs 

We are exposed today to two deadly perils— 
Russian imperialism and internai inflation. 
Korea dramatized the danger of the one, but 
we have not been shocked as yet into taking 
effective action to avoid the otfter. I men- 
tion it only because the two are tied to- 
gether, and in its own way, eaclr can be 
equally disastrous. 

Since the war we have givem away billions 
of dollars in credits and grants fn a sincere 
desire to speed recovery everywhere. We 
Played no favorites. We sought no exclusive- 
ly selfish benefit, except to the extent that we, 
like everyone everywhere, would gain from 
@ rebuilt world at peace. We wasted billions 
im China and the Philippines. Even Russia 
has so far refused even a token settlement 
of its $11,000,000,000 lend-iease obtigation. 
We loaned England nearly $4,000,000,000 upon 
the mistaken assumption it would restore 
their economic health, only to find that a 
large part of these funds were absorbed in 
liquidating old sterling balances, having little 


or no bearing on their own postwar recovery. 


Then came BCA. Even with all this help and 
other assistance besides, we have failed to 
make friends or influence people, anywhere 
im the world. I am to speak to you today 
about my reactions as to tie position of 
Burope. My major interest over the postwar 
years has been mostly with the commercial 
consequences of all this postwar turmoil, but 
im view of existing conditions, I shail adhere 
largely to the political and’ social aspects 
which,,at this moment, are of greatest sig~ 
nificance. 

The Marshall plan was a historic milestone 
in international relations. On the whole, it 
has been well administered, considering the 
political limitations to its operations. It 
assisted the rebuilding of industry which 
provided jobs for idle men and women. It 
distributed food in huge quantities to people 
who were hungry. Its efforts gave hope once 
more to: millions who had lost hope: It real- 
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ized the weaknesses of age-old and out- 
moded customs of trade, and the implications 
interent itn unenlightened employer-to- 
worker relations, so common in Europe. It 
urged certain desirable and essential eco- 
nomic, social, and political reforms, in ac- 
cordance with our own experience, only to be 
met with the insurmountable barrier that 
we were interfering with national sover- 
eignty. Even the Communists joined in this 
political opposition. It played into their 
hands at that time. 

ECA aid did buy some breathing space. It 
deserves the credit for having arrested the 
growing spread of communism, and halted its 
political progress. Unfortunately, this time 
has been wasted, tnsofar as building a de- 
fense against subversion, or in trying to cor- 
rect the underlying causes which bring it 
about. In the United States, communism is 
as yet only an embarrassing nuisance, which 
has to be policed and held within strict 
limits. It can become a menace here only if 
and when our free institutions become 
crippled and impotent as a result of unwise 
management at the top political level. It is 
® real and continuing threat, however, in 
many countries of Europe. There are many 
reasons for this. 

Vested interests exercise selfish and un- 
warranted power in many governments. 
They control production and prices through 
the cartel system, which eliminates com- 
petition while it maintains low wages, high 
prices, and higher profits at the expense of 
all the people. Very little social welfare 
and agrarian reforms have been undertaken. 
Tax evasion is often the rule rather than the 
exception, by those most able to pay (in some 
areas), again at the expense of the masses. 
Public office is too often a private, rather 
than a public, trust. Political leadership 
is frequently unstable, vascillating, and 
without the courage to make the changes 
they know are vital. It is not difficult, there- 
fore, to understand, under such conditions, 
why poverty and low living standards exist 
and supply the fuel to feed the fires of com- 
munistic propaganda. Empty stomachs 
make poor political advisers. It is neither 
new nor novel in history, where such cir- 
cumstances have prevailed, for a people to 
surrender their political freedom for the 
promise of economic security, only to find 
that they have lost both in the end. Wood- 
row Wilson once said, “The history of liberty 
is the history of limitations of government 
power, not the increase of it.” 

When I left Europe at the end of July, 
I saw very little change in the attitude of 
the average citizen, or among government of- 
ficials, from what it was before the outbreak 
in Korea. If anything, there was a thicker 
atmosphere of hopelessness, but there seemed 
to be no particular alarm. There was cer- 
tainly no evidence anywhere of a will to 
fight. In the Pirst World War, France had a 
magnificent army and a great spirit. The 
soldiers were fighting for freedom and a bet- 
ter life. In the Second World War, there was 
@ tragic and strange reversal of form. It 
began at the top, and filtered down through 
the ranks. The people had become disillu- 
sioned. Their status had not improved in 
the interval; if anything it had deteriorated. 
Today, 5 years after this second struggle, the 
workers are still the forgotten men. , They 
want no part of another war. They canziot be 
god soldiers if they are forced to fight. 
They do not know who is for or against them, 
within their own ranks, thanks to Commu- 
nist infiltration. It is well to understand 
their present frame of mind, in order to know 
why their lethargy continues even in the face 
of possible invasion. Yes, we constructed in- 
dustry and made jobs, as I have said, but we 
eould not rebuild the spirit of the men and 
women. This has tocome from within. It is 
not strange, when you have seen all of this, to 
appreciate why our contribution to recovery 
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has been so sadly discounted or misunder- 
stood. 

I have been told on several occasions in 
France, we only helped to replace what we 
destroyed. The argument about liberation 
leaves the average Frenchman cold. He will 
tell you that Germany was already defeated. 
Many feel that if there is to be another war, 
it is our war, not theirs. They claim they 
have nothing to fight for. They have lost 
some of their love of country, because their 
country has done so little for them. They 
recall, that the period following the Armistice 
was not too bad. France saved lives. It had 
a sort of peace. It retained its colonies. No 
huge war debt was incurred. Oh, there were 
some inevitable inconveniences from the 
German occupation army, but on the whole 
it was not too hard to take. They might 
want to sit out another war, if they can, 
some of them believe, and some of them hope. 
One of my friends told me he housed a dozen 
Germans in his home in Normandy. They 
lived and ate with the family, drank wine 
along with their hosts, and conducted them- 
selves in a most orderly manner. When the 
Americans came in, they took the place over, 
and the wine cellar was consumed in less 
than 2 weeks. This is the type of incident 
one hears. France may not be able to stay 
out of war, if it comes, but they will go a 
long ways to avoid it. Their help, whatever 
it may be, unless it becomes organized in 
advance along with other nations, will be too 
little and too late. Sabotage and fifth col- 
umn damages are to be expected, and can be 
serious, especially in connection with factory 
production and transport. Some or all of 
these tendencies apply to many of the West- 
ern European bloc. It is not a happy pros- 
pect for us. We are only fooling ourselves 


if we count too strongly on European help. 
They want to be on the receiving end. 

In England the situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Here you witness an empire breaking 


up, under the surge of nationalism, which 
is evident in many thickly populated areas 
of the world. There has been altogether too 
much exploitation of the masses, for the 
interest and profit of absentee ownerships. 
England lives on international trade. It 
must import raw materials and food, to be 
liquidated by exports of manufactured goods. 
The Labor Government came into power be- 
cause the people were restless under the im- 
pact of postwar confusion and disappoint- 
ment. Socialism pledged itself to divide ac- 
cumulated wealth into fair shares for all. It 
insisted there would be full employment 
regardless, something which is not entirely 
feasible in any dynamic society. It began 
to nationalize certain industries, and an- 
nounced it would carry this policy into effect 
until practically all large industries were 
state-owned and managed. Capital was 
squeezed until it had very little more to give. 
Taxes were raised to a point where there was 
not much incentitve to earn and create. 
But austerity still prevailed. The people 
continued to queue up for their food ra- 
tions, such as they were and are. After 5 
years of this noble experiment, the great 
middle class sensed the fact that they are 
paying for such doles as medical services, 
and food subsidies; and still their situation 
had not improved. In the last election the 
Socialist Party did not even poll a popular 
majority—quite a change from their man- 
date 5 years earlier. The people, however, 
had not surrendered all of their political 
freedom to the Socialists and Labor, so they 
could again express themselves in a free 
election. Any one of you who has ridden on 
English or continental trains has seen what 
happens in a noncompetitive system. Eng- 
land is stagnant. A fine people have lost 
much of their initiative under socialism, 
which has achieved nothing that a properly 
directed free economy could not provide bet- 
ter and cheaper. Some will argue with merit 
that the status of the lowest classes has im- 


proved. But this trend was on the way even 
before the war, and would have had to be 
carried on by any government that was in 
power after the war. Here, too, we do not 
find the will to make further sacrifices, at 
the expense of their present poor living 
standard. The men and women are under- 
standably tired of war and scarcity; they, too, 
do not want to fight. Until they think their 
homeland may be threatened you cannot ex- 
pect much to be done. It is no accident that 
England continues to ship machine tools to 
Russia, nor is it a mere coincidence that 
Shinwell and Strachey were chosen to the 
two top political posts concerned with mili- 
tary affairs. They are not the types who can 
be expected to prepare in anticipation of a 
possible emergency, nor is their ideology too 
far removed from the philosophy of the Com- 
munist principle. At that, they probably 
echo the thoughts of the man in the street, 
who wants to be left alone, and who says, 
“It would be good for the Yanks to be taken 
down a peg.” 

We have a right to be disturbed when 
we continue month after month to talk 
about German rearmament, knowing it is a 
“must” in any organized European plan for 
a@ united defense. Informed sources no 
longer fear the possibility of creating another 
Hitler war machine. On the contrary, we 
may be forced to build a defense mechanism 
capable of facing a military force which 
might make the old German Army look like 
a@ police guard. France understands this and 
is not afraid of German rearming under any 
union of European nations. Commercial 
selfishness plays a part in the delay. Heavy 
industries want to make peacetime goods 
while there is such a large demand, rather 
than reconvert to defense production as long 
as their Governments do not seem anxious 
to force the issue. One would think indeed 
that the danger is remote rather than im- 
minent. Some political leaderships fear the 
political effect of the strain on their own 
economy, if they prepare for protection. As 
if they would have any economy to save if 
invasion occurred, Everyone is aware that 
Eastern Germany has created a large so- 
called police force, trained and willing to 
march whenever the signal is given. The 
situation in Germany bears all the earmarks 
of a possible European Korea. The Rus- 
sian zone is systematically and purposely ig- 
noring the steady emigration of over 9,000,000 
inhabitants up to now, to the west. This 
increases the critical unemployment and 
feeding proVlems in the allied zones. Russia 
rids itself of those who are not easily indoc- 
trinated, and is able to filter into the west 
spies and saboteurs at will, ready to do their 
lethal work when the time is ripe. I hope 
we have put a stop to the dismantling proc- 
ess, but I am not sure. Some of our funds 
have gone into new plants, replacing those 
which have been moved out since our aid 
program has been operative, and is explained 
away by the statement that the removals 


‘were prior commitments. Does this make 


sense? 

I think. it is fair appraisal to say at this 
time that Europe, including England, seems 
more interested in trying to drive a hard bar- 
gain as to how much preparedness they can 
force us to provide and pay for, than to use 
the intervening time in getting that much 
ahead of the job. They are not even doing 
much to awaken public opinion as to what 
may be in store. 

For the first time, we find Americans 
awakened and trying to compel the Govern- 
ment to take urgent action. In Europe no- 
where is there a sense of hurry. Business is 
too good, and free governments seldom 
move faster than the people. This country 
should stop further aid for recovery. It 
should get hard-boiled. If we are not going 
to have real partners, let us find it out now. 
I think it is well to know that some of the 
hesitancy in Europe is due not only to in- 
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effective leadership, but also to some uncer- 
tainty as to how far they can depend on us. 
They remember we stayed out of the two 
world wars until our own security and welfare 
were threatened. They are inclined to forget 
it was our blood and resources which finally 
brought victory. If they have misused it, 
we are not to blame, though a scapegoat cov- 
ers up a lot of mistakes. We went to Europe's 
rescue after the First World War, creating a 
false prosperity here, and ending in the de- 
bacle of 1929. We helped them again after 
the last war, and we are still doing it, yet we 
are consistently needled for more. We know 
there is a limit, but the feeling persists we 
can be argued out of an unfair share now be- 
cause we appear to be scared. This is not the 
sort of situation which makes for effective 
and forthright teamwork in a common cause. 
We need forceful statesmanship now—men 
who will make it crystal clear, what we have 
a right to expect. Europe is in greater im- 
mediate jeopardy than we are but because 
the danger is mutual, there must be a fair 
distribution of the burdens of defense. 

In considering the gloomy picture in 
Europe, as I see it, the question of Spain 
ought to be touched on, briefly. It is diffi- 
cult to become enthusiastic over Franco, but 
who can defend Tito, except that for the 
moment he opposes Russia? So does Franco. 
We play ball with one and condemn the other 
at the same time. This does not seem very 
realistic. It is part of the fuzzy thinking 
that has been prevalent in the State Depart- 
ment. Even Congress is tired of this sort of 
idealism, if you wish to call it such. They 
passed an unprecedented law recently au- 
thorizing a loan to Spain, as you know. One 
cannot approve of this method of making 
foreign policy, but it does illustrate a lack 
of confidence which is most deplorable. I 
am more than ever opposed to further loans 
or gifts without some return commitment. 
We have been played for suckers long enough. 
The cold fact remains, Spain may be the only 
place we can get a toe-hold in Europe some 
day. If you wish to argue you cannot trust 
them, I should agree, but I would answer 
by asking a question, Whom can you trust 
in the game of power politics? And I would 
answer that question—only those whose self- 
interests demand that they work with us. 
That is all alliances are anyway. 

Much has been said upon the question of 
&@ western European union. The situation in 
Western Europe today is analagous to what 
would confront us, if some of our States 
were free to act in foreign policy, on their 
own. Desirable as this union is, and it must 
come some day, it is a vision for the future, 
the far distant future. Many differences— 
in language, even a detail such as weights 
and measures, and many more—make this 
proposal a hard nut to crack. The real 
stumbling block is England, without whose 
cooperation little can be accomplished. 
Their opposition is not one of just being 
stubborn. It is a matter entirely of a funda- 
mental conflict of interests, which both the 
Labor and Conservative Parties recognize. 
On the other hand, however, all these coun- 
tries, including England, would gladly join 
an Atlantic union, in my judgment, in which 
Canada and the United States would partici- 
pate, provided we put up most of the money. 
But until this emergency passes there are 
more immediately practical tasks to perform. 

Communism and a free society cannot 
continue to live together in peace. Russia 
and the United States had enjoyed what 
had been regarded as a traditional friend- 
ship over a long period. Their interests 
were complementary, rather than conflict- 
ing—until communism came into power. 
Their intensive campaign of hate is being 
directed principally against us. This is due 
only to the fact that the United States rep- 
resents the most extreme example of a free 
and competitive society, which has actually 
improved the status of all its citizens. This 
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Americans cannot “take it,” that we are too 
soft. We are soon to be put to the real test 
to determine if we will accept some austerity 
and forego some luxury without whimpering. 


today, 
sonatas action from our political leaders, 
and the adjournment of politics for the 
duration. This is no time for such extrava- 
nee. 
owe are the most misunderstood Nation in 
the world, even though we have always done 
more than we promised. I have tried to 
state some of the reasons why Russian as- 
surances continue to appeal to so many, in 
spite of the facts, which millions do not 
know—that all Russia has even given to the 
nations they have taken over are the 
shackles that have bound the masses into a 
modern form of physical and mental slavery. 
We have been assailed as imperialists, and 
many believe it. Yet we voluntarily gave up 
Cuba. We voted independence to the Philip- 
pines, and then gave them over $2,000,000,000, 
which they have recklessly wasted. Has Rus- 
sia ever released a dependency, or anything 
else but misery under a police state? Yet it 
presses on and on for more victims, more 
sources of production and manpower, in an 
endeavor to keep the Russian people con- 
tented with their lot. If they succeed, that 
little group in the Kremlin may remain in 
undisputed power, while they chuckle to 
themselves and marvel at the sight of a world 
in chaos, for which their evil genius is re- 
sponsible, If we can make them fail, the 
Russian people will rebel against the yoke 
which binds them. We need political mis- 
sionaries to fight lies with self-evident facts 
and truths. Communism is a force of ideas— 
terrible ideas, but with a nostalgic appeal to 
under-privileged everywhere. It can only be 
met by the practical application of other, and 
more personal ideas—ideals I should like to 
call them—which will create a superior life 
under individual freedom. This is the only 
sure way to conquer the menace which over- 
hangs the world. Them we can hope to re- 
store the dignity of the human being in a 
better society to be ruled by men, freely 
chosen, rather than enslaved by ruthless mas- 
ters, whoever they may be. 


Who Is on America’s Side? 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


Monday, January 8, 1951 
Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. 


Not only is it appropriate to ask if 
Britain is on our side—we might ask are 
the Truman policy makers on America’s 
side. Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my 
remarks by including an article written 
by Pulton Lewis, Jr., in the Washington 
Times-Herald for January 7, 195: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

This will give you a bounce. President 
Truman is nicking us another $8,800,090,000 
to supply arms and ammunition to the At- 
lantic Pact nations. The British are coming 
in for a huge chunk of this. They'll get 
hundreds of trucks, tanks, mobile guns, and 
everything else that their army, navy, and 
air force needs. 

Untold thousands of tons of finished rub- 
ber goods will, of course, go into the weap- 
ons we ship to them: Tires, inner tubes, all 
kinds of rubber mats, buffers for radar, and 
other devices. 

To help the British along, little Mr. Big is 
switching from the American market all the 
natural rubber he can get his hands on. 
Under date of December 28, the National 
Production Administration ordered a halt on 
all buying and distribution of natural rub- 
ber so the stepped-up military demands for 
the British and others could be met. 

Next will come the scrap-rubber drives, 
wherein you'll be asked to toss on the street 
corner your old hot-water bottles and used 
tires that are too old for retreading with syn- 
thetics. In short, the standard routine. 

Today, reposing om the docks of the 
Thames River near London is $10,090,000 
worth of natural rubber. It will be loaded 
into the British steamer Stanreal. It was 
shipped to London from Malaya and would 
come in handily in the United States right 
now in making the tires, etc., we are going 
to send to Britain. But don't get the idea we 
are going to get it. 

Not a chance. The British are loading it 
for shipment to the Soviet port of Odessa. 
The Russians are stockpiling natural rub- 
ber for war purposes, the potential war 
against us, and presumably the British them- 
selves. 

But British traders are not bashful about 
picking up a fast ruble. To Russia goes this 
immense load of the all-important stuff on 
which modern armies move. 

For a new high in gall the British Gov- 
ernment on December 28 asked the United 
States to share our stockpile of strategic 
metals to ease her shortage. We have been 
trying to stockpile rubber for 2 years. 

While you are juggiing that one let’s take 
@ look at the Government's idea of mutual 
help in building up strong defenses against 
Russia—which is the key gagline in the 
North Atlantic Pact. Since the end of the 
war British Malaya has been shipping tons 
of crude rubber to the Soviet Union. 

rubber authorities have 
protested this time and again, but consist- 
ently get a brush-off. 

The economic planners in the Truman 
administration, instead of using some sense, 
tucked British Malaya into the Marshall- 
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in Korea and it certainly is a worthy topic 
for a quiz program here at home. 

If we aren’t now fighting the rim of Russia 
and getting ready for the main bout, how 
come the Blair House boss wants us to spend 
$8,800,000,000 shipping guns and butter all 
over the globe? And how come also, those 
emergency rubber curtailments for continen- 
tal United States? 

These are simple questions of fact, the 
British decline to answer. In view of the 
wartime billions we sent to Britain for lend- 
lease, the postwar billions for economic aid 
and the billions for armaments now on the 
way, it would seem the British owe us a 
little something. 

By choice I avoid the moral issues involved 
to point out in the space available here 
that maybe former President Herbert Hoover 
had something when he said we should hold 
up our men and arms for Europe until they 
show some signs of building up their own 
defenses and acting smart about Russia. 

In the United States everyone is worried 
about France. 

But at least the French Government, in 
November, banned the shipment of all stra- 
tegic goods to Russia, especially natural 
rubber. 


Background of the Twenty-eighth Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Background of the Twenty- 
eighth Division,” written by Ray Car- 
penter, division historian, and published 
in the Red Keystone for December 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BACKGROUND OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
DIVISION 


(By Ray Carpenter) 
TWENTY-EIGHTH DIVISION COMMANDERS SINCE 
SINGLE DIVISION REORGANIZATION OF 1878 


Maj. Gen. John F. Hartranft, Maj. Gen. 
George R. Snowden, Maj. Gen. Charles Mil- 
ler, Maj. Gen. J. P. S. Gobin, Maj. Gen. John 
W. Schall, Maj. Gen. John A. Wiley, Brig. Gen. 
Charles B. Dougherty, Maj. Gen. Wendell P. 
Bowman, Maj. Gen. Charles Dougherty, Maj. 
Gen. Charles M. Clement, Maj. Gen. Charles 
H. Muir (World War I combat), Maj. Gen. 
William H. Hay, Maj. Gen. William G. Price, 
Jr., Maj. Gen. Edward C. Shannon, Maj. Gen. 
Edward Martin, Maj. Gen. J. Garesche, Ord., 
Maj. Gen. Lloyd D. Brown (World War II 
combat), Brig. Gen. James E. Wharton (Killed 
after commanding division several hours, 
One Hundred ard Twelfth Infantry Head- 
quarters), Maj. Gen. Norman D. Cota, (World 
War II combat), Maj. Gen. Daniel B. Strick- 
ler (present commander). 

Nore.—Gen. George C. Marshall was an offi- 
cer in Twenty-eighth Division unit in 1906. 
HISTORICAL BATTLE CREDITS OF THE TWENTY- 


EIGHTH INFANTRY DIVISION 


The Twenty-eighth Infantry Division is the 
oldest division in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

1. War of the Spanish Succession of 1747: 
(a) Colonial service under the King of Eng- 
land. 
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2. French and Indian War of 1763: (a) 
Colonial service under the King of England. 

3. Revolutionary War of 1775: (a) Bran- 
dywine; (b) Germantown; (c) New Jersey, 
1775; (d) Pennsylvania, 1778-81. 

4. War of 1812: (a) Federal service before 
Washington. 

5. Mexican War of 1846: (a) Vera Cruz; (b) 
Cerro Gordo. 

6. Civil War of 1861: (a) Wilderness; (b) 
Spottsylvania; (c) Cold Harbor; (d) Peters- 
burg, (e) Shenandoah Valley; (g) Maryland, 
1864; (h) Peninsula; (i) Manassa; (j) An- 
tietam; (k) Fredericksburg; (i) Chancellors- 
ville; (m) Gettysburg; (n) Virginia, 1861- 
64; (0) Vicksburg; (p) Appomattox. 

7. Spanish-American War of 1898: (a) 
Manila; (b) Malolos; (c) Porto Rico. 

8. World War I of 1917: (a) Champagne; 
(b) Champagne-Marne; (c) Aisne Marne; 
{d) Oise-Aisne; (e) Lorraine; (f) Meuse-Ar- 
gonne; (g) Ypres-Lys. 

9. World War II of 1941: (a) Normandy; 
(b) Northern France; (c) Rhineland: (d) 
Ardennes; (e) Central Europe; (f) Central 
Pacific: (g) Western Pacific); (h) Eastern 
Mandate Islands. 

10. Korean War of 1950: 
service. 


UNITED STATES ARMY RECORD 


Listed below are the record number of 
nine enemy divisions that attacked the 
Twenty-eighth Infantry Division on a 25- 
mile front during the opening engagements 
of the Battle of the Bulge, December 16, 1944. 
No division in American history had ever be- 
fore engaged this total of enemy divisions at 
one time. By its holding actions, the 
Twenty-eighth Division performed one of 
the greatest feats in the history of the United 
States Army at a cost of 6,000 casualties. 

1. One hundred and Sixteenth Panzer Divi- 
sion 

2. Second Panzer Division. 

3. Eleventh Panzer Division. 

4. One Hundred and Thirtieth Panzer Lehr 
Division. 

5. Five Hundred and Sixtieth Volks Gren- 
adier Division. 

6. Twenty Sixth Volks Grenadier Division. 

7. Three Hundred and Fifty-second Volks 
Grenadier Division. 

8. Two Hundred and Seventy-second Volks 
Grenadier Division. 

9. Fifth Parachute Division. 


WE MET THEM ALL 


In the European theater of operations the 
German Wehrmacht launched only four ma- 
jor attacks and the Twenty-eighth Infantry 
Division had a large hand in stopping and 
defeating each of them. Our beloved divi- 
sion fought strongly on the left flank of the 
Thirtieth (Old Hickory) Infantry Division 
at the first major German attack at Mortain 
when the panzers attempted to cut off Pat- 
ton’s Third Army by reaching the sea. The 
second major attack battered the Twenty- 
eighth in the Hurgan Forest inflicting nearly 
6,000 casualties but the division retained 
much of the precious ground previously 
gained and stopped the One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Panzer and two German infantry 
divisions plus many small Kraut combat 
units. 

The Twenty-eighth was the center in the 
largest German attack in the Ardennes when 
the division set an American record by sin- 
gle-handedly fighting nine enemy divisions 
at a cost of 6,000 casualties. Precious time 
was gained that allowed reinforcements to 
form behind the Twenty-eighth to eventu- 
ally stop the Krauts. The German fourth 
attack at Colmar occurred at this time, and 
after regrouping the Twenty-eighth, recap- 
tured Colmar and regained lost territory. 
From D-day to the end of the war, 90 Ger- 
man divisions made four major attacks on 
the western front. In its tours of combat 
along the front with the United States First 


(a) Federal 3 


Army, Third Army, Seventh Army, Fifteenth 
Army, and the First French Army, the 
Twenty-eighth Infantry Division fought half 
of the enemy divisions on the front and 
participated brilliantly in stopping all four 
German attacks. The Twenty-eighth Divi- 
sion says it again, “We met them all.” 


The 48 States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a report contain- 
ing factual information of the 48 States, 
which was prepared by John F. Nave, 
national commander of the Italian- 
American World War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc., and sent out to all 
national, State, and local officers, posts, 
departments, and executive committee- 
men, including ladies’ auxiliary. 

The report follows: 

NATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
ITALIAN-AMERICAN WORLD WAR 
VETERANS OF UNITED STATEs, INC., 
Syracuse, N. Y., January 3, 1951. 
Subject: Area, population, capital, flower, 
motto, nickname, and legislative session of 
the 48 States in the United States of 

America 
To: All national, State, and local officers, 

posts,.departments, and executive commit- 

teemen, including ladies’ auxiliary: 

1. Alabama (the Cotton State): Capital, 
Montgomery; area, 51,279 square miles; pop- 
ulation, 2,832,961; motto, “We dare defend 
our rights”; flower, goldenrod; legislative 
session, meets once every 2 years on even 
years (example, 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956, etc.). 

2. Arizona (the Grand Canyon State): 
Capital, Phoenix; area, 113,909 square miles; 
population, 499,261; motto, “Ditat Deus” 
(God enriches); flower, saguaro cactus; leg- 
islative session, meets once every 2 years on 
odd yedrs (example, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, 
etc.). 

8. Arkansas (the Wonder State): Capital, 
Little Rock; area, 53,102 square miles; popu- 
lation, 1,949,387; motto, “Regnat populus” 
(the people rule); flower, apple blossom; 
legislative session, meets once every 2 years 
on odd years (example, 1951, 1953, 1955, 
1957, etc.). 

4. California (the Golden State): Capital, 
Sacramento; area, 156,803 square miles; pop- 
ulation, 9,300,000; motto, “Eureka” (I have 
found it); flower, golden poppy; legislative 
session, meets once every year (example, 1951, 
1952, 1953, 1954, etc.). 

5. Colorado (the Centennial State): Capi- 
tal, Denver; area, 104,247 square miles; popu- 
lation, 1,159,102; motto, “Nil sine numine” 
(nothing without the Deity); flower, blue 
columbine; legislative session meets once 
every 2 years on odd years (example, 1951, 
1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

6. Connecticut (the Constitution State): 
Capital, Hartford; area, 5,004 square miles; 
population, 1,995,263; motto, “Qui transtulit 
sustinet” (he who transplanted still sus- 
tains); flower, mountain laurel; legislative 
session meets once every 2 years on odd years 
(example, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

7. Delaware (the Diamond State): Captal, 
Dover; area, 2,399.2 miles; population, 
266,505; motto, “Liberty and independence”; 
flower, peach blossom; legislative session 
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meets once every 2 years on odd years (ex- 
ample: 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

8. Florida (the Sunshine State): Capital, 
Tallahassee; area, 54,861 square miles; popu- 
lation, 2,250,061; motto, “In God we trust”; 
flower, orange blossom; legislative session 
meets once every 2 years on even years (ex- 
ample: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956, etc.). 

9. Georgia (Empire State of the South): 
Capital, Atlanta; area, 58,876 square miles; 
population, 3,123,723; motto, “Wisdom, jus- 
tice, and moderation”; flower, Cherokee rose; 
legislative session meets once every 2 years 
on odd years (example: 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, 
etc.). 

10. Idaho (the Gem State): Capital, Boise; 
area, 83,354 squares miles; population, 550,- 
000; motto, “Esto perpetua” (mayest thou 
endure forever); flower, syringa; legislative 
session meets once every 2 years On odd years 
(example: 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

11. Illinois (the Sucker State): Capital, 
Springfield, area, 55,947 square miles; popu- 
lation, 7,897,241; motto, “State sovereignty— 
national union”; flower, native violet; legis- 
lative session meets once every 2 years on 
odd years (example, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, 
etc.). 

12. Indiana (the Hoosier State): Capital, 
Indianapolis; area, 36,291 square miles; popu- 
lation, 3,427,796; motto, “The crossroads of 
America”; flower, “zinnia; legislative session 
meets once every 2 years on odd years (ex- 
ample, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

13. Iowa (the Hawkeye State): Capital, 
Des Moines; area, 55,586 square miles; popu- 
lation, 2,538,268; motto, “Our liberties we 
prize and our rights we will maintain”; 
flower, wild rose; legislative session meets 
once every 2 years on odd years (example, 
1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

14. Kansas (Jayhawker): Capital, Topeka; 
area, 82,158 square miles; population, 1,774,- 
447; motto, “Ad astra per aspera (to the stars 
through difficulty)”; flower, native sunflower; 
legislative session meets once every 2 years 
on odd years (example, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, 
etc.). 

15. Kentucky (the Blue Grass State) : Cap- 
ital, Frankfort; area, 40,109 square miles; 
population, 2,845,627; motto, “United we 
stand, divided we fall”; flower, goldenrod; 
legislative session meets once every 2 years 
on even years (example, 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956, 
etc.). 

16. Louisiana (the Pelican State) : Capital, 
Baton Rouge; area, 45,409 square miles; 
population, 2,363,880; motto, “Union, justice, 
and confidence”; flower, magnolia; legisla- 
tive session meets once every 2 years on even 
years (example, 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956, etc.). 

17. Maine (the Pine Tree State): Capital, 
Augusta; area, 26,998 square miles; popula- 
tion, 847,226; motto, “Dirigo” (I direct or 
guide); flower, pine cone and tassel; legisla- 
tive session meets once every 2 years on odd 
years (example, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

18. Maryland (the Old Line State): Capi- 
tal, Annapolis; area, 12,327 square miles; 
population, 1,821,244; motto, “Scuto bonae 
voluntatis tuae coronasti “nos” (with the 
shield of thy good will thou hast covered us); 
flower, black-eyed susan; legislative session 
meets once every year (example, 1951, 1952, 
1953, 1954, etc.). 

19. Massachusetts (the Bay State): Capi- 
tal, Boston; area, 7,838.7 square miles; pop- 
ulation, 4,493,281; motto, “Ense petit placi- 
dum sub libertate quietem” (by the sword 
we seek peace, but peace only under liberty) ; 
flower, mayflower; legislative session meets 
once every year (example, 1951, 1952, 1953, 
1954, etc.). 

20. Michigan (the Wolverine State): Cap- 
ital, Lansing; area, 96,770 square miles; pop- 
ulation, 5,256,106; motto, “Si quaeris penin- 
sulam amoenam circumspice” (If you seek a 
pleasant peninsula, look about you); flower, 
apple blossom; legislative session meets once 
every 2 years on odd years (example, 1951, 
1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 
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21. Minnesota (the Gopher State): Capi- 
tal, St. Paul; area, 84,286.53 equare miles; 
population, 2,792,300; motto, “L’Etoile du 
nord” (Star of the north); flower, moccasin 
flower; legislative session meets once every 
2 years on odd years (example, 1951, 1953, 
1955, 1957, etc.). 

22. Mississippi (the Magnolia State): Cap- 
ital, Jackson; area, 47,716 square miles; pop- 
ulation, 2,180,905; motto, “Virtute et armis” 
(By valor and arms); flower, magnolia; leg- 
islative session meets once every 2 years on 
even years (example: 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956, 
etc.). 

23. Missouri (the Show Me State) : Capital, 
Jefferson City; area, 69,270 square miles; pop- 
ulation, 3,784,664; motto, “Salus populi su- 
prema les esto” (the welfare of the people 
shall be the supreme law); flower, haw- 
thorne; legislative session, meets once every 
2 years on odd years (example, 1951, 1953, 
1955, 1957, etc.). 

24. Montana (the Treasure State) : Capital, 
Helena; area, 146,316 square miles; popula- 
tion, 559,456; motto, “Ora y plata” (gold and 
silver); flower, bitterroot; legislative session 
meets once every 2 years on odd years (ex- 
amples, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

25. Nebraska (the Cornhusker State): 
Capital, Lincoln; area, 76,653 square miles; 
population, 1,315,834; motto, equality before 
the law; flower, goldenrod; legislative session 
meets once every 2 years on odd years (ex- 
ample, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

26. Nevada (the Sagebrush State) : Capital, 
Carson City; area, 110,623 square miles; 
population, 156,445; motto, all for our coun- 
try; flower, sagebrush; legislative session 
meets once every 2 years on odd years (ex- 
ample, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

27. New Hampshire (the Granite State): 
Capital, Concord; area, 9,024 square miles; 
population, 491,524; motto, live free—or die; 
flower, purple lilac; legislative session meets 
once every 2 years on odd years (example, 
1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

28. New Jersey (the Garden State): Cap- 
ital, Trenton; area, 8,204.37 square miles; 
population, 4,160,165; motto, liberty and 
prosperity; flower, violet; legislative session 
meets once every year (example, 1951, 1952, 
1953, 1954, etc). 

29. New Mexico (the Sunshine State— 
Land of Enchantment): Capital, Santa Fe; 
area, 121,666 square miles; population, 531,- 
818; motto, “Crescit Eundo” (it grows as it 
goes); flower, yucca; legislative session meets 
once every 2 years on odd years (example, 
1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

30. New York (the Empire State) : Capital, 
Albany; area, 49,576 square miles; popula- 
tion, 13,479,142; motto, “Excelsior” (higher) ; 
flower, rose; legislative session meets once 
every year (example, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 
etc.). 

$1. North Carolina (the Tar Heel State): 
Capital, Raleigh; area, 52,712 square miles; 
population, 3,571,623; motto, “Esse quam 
videre” (to be, rather than to seem); flower, 
dogwood; legislative session meets once every 
2 years on odd years (example, 1951, 1953, 
1955, 1957, etc.). 

32. North Dakota (the Sioux State) : Capi- 
tal, Bismarck; area, 70,837 square miles; 
population, 520,935; motto, “Liberty and 
union, now and forever, one and inseparable;” 
flower, wild prairie rose; legislative session 
meets once every 2 years on odd years (ex- 
ample, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

83. Ohio (the Buckeye State): Capital, 
Columbus; area, 41,122 square miles; popu- 
lation, 6,907,612; motto, none; flower, scarlet 
carnation; legislative session meets once 
every 2 years on odd years (example, 1951, 
1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

34. Oklahoma (the Sooner State): Capital, 
Oklahoma City; area, 69,414 square miles; 

ation, 2,336,034; motto, “Labor omnia 
vincit” (labor conquers all things); flower, 
mistletoe; legislative session meets once 
every 2 years on odd years (example, 1961, 
1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 


$5. Oregon (the Beaver State): Capital, 
Salem; area, 96,981 square miles; population, 
1,089,684; motto, “The Union”; flower, Ore- 
gon grape; legislative session meets once 
every 2 years on odd years (example, 1951, 
1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

36. Pennsylvania (the Keystone State): 
Capital, Harrisburg; area, 45,045 square 
miles; population, 9,900,180; motto “Virtue, 
liberty, and independence”; flower, moun- 
tain laurel; legislative session meets once 
every 2 years on odd years (example, 1951, 
1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

37. Rhode Island (Little Rhody): Capital, 
Providence; area, 1,214, square miles; popu- 
lation, 713,346; motto, “Hope”; flower, violet; 
legislative session meets once every year 
, (example, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, etc.). 

38. South Carolina (the Palmetto State) : 
Capital, Columbia; area, 30,495 square miles; 
population, 1,899,804; motto, “Animus opi- 
busque parati” (prepared in spirit and 
wealth); flower, yellow jessamine; legisla- 
tive session meets once every year (example, 
1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, etc.). 

39. South Dakota (the Coyote State): 
Capital, Pierre; area, 77,615 square miles; 
population, 589,920; motto, “Under God the 
people rule”; flower, Pasque flower; legisla- 
tive session meets once every 2 years on odd 
years (example, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

40. lennessee (the Volunteer State): 
Capital, Nashville; area, 42,246 square miles; 
population, 2,915,841; motto, “Agriculture, 
commerce”; flower, iris; legislative session 
meets once every 2 years on odd years (ex- 
ample, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

41. Texas (the Lone Star State): Capital, 
Austin; area 267,339 square miles; popula- 
tion, 7,500,000; motto, “Friendship”; flower, 
bluebonnet; legislative session meets once 
every 2 years on odd years (example, 1951, 
1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

42. Utah (the Beehive State): Capital 
Salt Lake City; area, 84,900 square miles; 
population, 550,310; motto, “Industry”; 
flower, sego lily; legislative session meets 
once every 2 years on odd years (example, 
1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

43. Vermont (the Green Mountain State) : 
Capital, Montpelier; area, 9,528 square miles; 
population, 359,231; motto, “Freedom and 
unity”; flower, red clover, legislative session 
meets once every 2 years on odd years (ex- 
ample, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

44. Virginia (the Old Dominion): Capital, 
Richmond; area, 39,899 square miles; popula- 
tion, 2,677,773; motto, “Sic semper tyrannis 
(thus ever to tyrants)”; flower, American 
dogwood (cornus Florida); legislative session 
meets once every 2 years on odd years (ex- 
ample, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

45. Washington (the Evergreen State): 
Capital, Olympia; area, 66,977 square miles; 
population, 2,088,574; motto, “Alki” (bye and 
bye); flower, western rhododendron; legisla- 
tive session meets once every 2 years on odd 
years (example, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

46. West Virginia (the Panhandle State): 
Capital, Charleston; area, 24,282 square 
miles; population, 1,901,974; motto, “Mon- 
tani semper liberti” (mountaineers are al- 
ways free); flower, big rhododendron; legis- 
lative session meets once every 2 years on 
odds years (example, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, 
etc.). 

47. Wisconsin (the Badger State): Capi- 
tal, Madison; area, 54,715 square miles; pop- 
ulztion, 3,137,587; motto, “Forward”; flower, 
violet; legislative session meets once every 
2 years on odd years (example, 1951, 1953, 
1955, 1957, etc.). 

48. Wyoming (the Equality State): Capi- 
tal, Cheyenne; area, 97,914 square miles; 
population, 245,000; motto, “Cecant arma 
togae” (let arms yield to the grown); flow- 
er, Indian paint brush; legislative session 
meets once every 2 years on odd years (ex- 
ample, 1951, 1953, 1955, 1957, etc.). 

Yours in comradeship, 
JOHN’ FP. Nave, 
National Commander, 1950-51. 
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Year of Responsibility and Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under consent accorded me by the House, 
I am including herewith a New Year’s 
letter to the personnel in the Soil Con- 
servation Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, from Mr. H. H. Bennett, who is 
the head of that agency. It is entitled 
“Year of Responsibility and Oppor- 
tunity.” 

Mr. Bennett has spent a number of 
years in the Soil Conservation Service. 
He is highly respected in that position. 
The letter calls upon employees to join 
with him in doing a better and finer job 
in the coming year. 

Mr. Bennett has set an example that 
could well be followed by the heads of 
other agencies in our Government. I 
think the membership of the House will 
be interested in reading the letter, which 
follows: 


Unrrep STaTEs 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Som, CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 1, 1951. 

Memorandum to all Soil Conservation Serv- 

ice personnel. 
Prom: H. H. Bennett. 
Subject: Year of responsibility and oppor- 

tunity. 

This is New Year's Day. 

Just a few years ago we all celebrated the 
victorious ending of a war. All of us hoped 
that it might be the last fighting between na- 
tions. We fought to preserve our liberty 
against the ambitions of men in other na- 
tions who wanted to impose absolute dicta- 
torship over our thoughts, our actions, and 
our aspirations. We fought, as thousands of 
Americans had fought before—since colonial 
days—to preserve our right to govern our- 
selves as the majority of us saw fit without 
coercion, reprisals, or acts of violence to our- 
selves and our families. 

Now our country is faced with another 
emergency. An alien system—one that is 
completely opposed to self-government and 
the freedom of the individual—is in action 
against us. You know what is happening in 
Korea and at the meetings of the United Na- 
tions. You know that General Eisenhower 
has had to return to uniform. You have 
heard or read what the President and our 
leaders in Congress have said about the 
gravity of the present situation. 

Once again we are confronted with the im- 
perative need to defend ourselves, our lib- 
erty, and everything that Americans hold 
dear. 

This is no time for debate. American men 
are in action now, as they were yesterday 
and will be tomorrow. 

No one knows how long the p:esent emer- 
gency may last or what proporiions it may 
reach. But we do know that we must pre- 
pare ourselves for any development. To 
meet the increased requirements of ourselves 
and our allies we are going to need greater 
production of food, fiber, vegetable fats and 
oils, and wood products—all of which come 
from the soil. The surest way of increasing 
production and holding it at the necessary 
high levels year after year for as long as may 
be required is by sound conservation farming 
over wide areas. Along with the ting 
farmers in soil conservation districts all over 
the country we in the Soil Conservation 
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Service demonstrated the value of conserva- 
tion farming during the last war. Wisely 
planned and carefully applied systems of 
conservation farming not only resulted in 
large increases in production but protected 
the land at the same time. Farmers and 
ranchers were able to get larger yields with 
less labor, equipment, and fertilizer. 

In war, as in peace, the land continues as 
our most vital and basic resource. Every- 
thing we do, all we share, and whatever we 
amount to as a great and vigorous people 
begins with and rests on the sustained pro- 
ductivity of our agricultural lands. Any un- 
dermining of this base undermines and 
weakens our Nation and all of its people. So 
during the year ahead—195l—you have a 
greater responsibility and a greater oppor- 
tunity than ever before. Soil-conservation 
work must be speeded up. Once again it be- 
comes an indispensable part of the basic de- 
fense operations of the Nation. And you and 
your job, important in peacetime, now be- 
come doubly important to the Nation as it 
begins mobilizing for the emergency with 
every resource we possess. What you are able 
to accomplish this year will not only bring 
results this year but next year and on into 
1955 and 1960, when the need may be even 
greater. 

We in the Soil Conservation Service have 
an unusual and indispensable service to give 
to the country. We have the knowledge and 
the experience necessary to work with farm- 
ers and ranchers on the land to protect it, 
use it wisely, and make it yield more year 
after year. In our work with soil conserva- 
tion districts we are also helping to build and 
strengthen the American system of self-gov- 
ernment at the very sustaining foundation, 

Our land, our liberty, our self-respect, and 
our system of self-government—these are 
what we have fought for in the past and are 
determined to protect in the future. * Every 
man in the Soil Conservation Service can 
help and help best by studying his job, stick- 
ing to it, and putting even more of his en- 
thusiasm and determination into it than 
ever before. For my part I will be working 
with you and for you to the best of my abil- 
ity all the way. 

H. H. BENNETT. 





Winning the Peace—The Economic 
Front—An Address Delivered by Paul 
G. Hoffman, ECA Consultant, Before 
National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., November 1, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent heretofore granted me, I 
am privileged to submit for the consid- 
ered attention ard thinking of the 
Members of this Eighty-second session of 
the United States Congress, the text of 
what appeared to me at the time I first 
read it, several weeks ago, as a written 
analysis I wished every colleague, yes, 
every American, to also read. The good 
and sound and international works by 
the author, already performed, make it 
unnecessary for me to say more about 
him. In his speech delivered as afore- 
said, Mr. Hoffman said, as follows: 

I am extraordinarily gratified to receive the 
Robert Dollar award this year for two very 





special reasons. California is my home State 
although for the past 5 years I have spent 
not over 2 weeks a year there. Capt. Robert 
Dollar is a legendary figure in California. 
His name is a symbol of high adventure. He 
was also a man of exemplary habits. He 
neither smoked nor drank, a fact to which my 
father frequently made reference. 

At long last, I am heading home and I am 
bringing home the bacon in the form of the 
Robert Dollar award. You have no idea how 
impressed my fellow Californians will be. 

Another reason why I am deeply appreci- 
ative of this award is that it is being given 
me by the National Foreign Trade Council 
because, rightly or wrongly, you have de- 
cided that I have made a contribution to the 
betterment of world trade. I hope you are 
right because I admit to a very deep intereSt 


‘in the restoration of world trade to a high 


level. I do not need to tell this audience 
how important world trade is to friendship 
and understanding between the diverse peo- 
ple who inhabit this earth. Nor how im- 
portant friendship and understanding is to 
our chances of winning the one thing for 
which people throughout the world today are 
yearning—and that is a just and lasting 
peace. 

I do not, however, propose to devote my 
remarks this evening to world trade. In the 
latter part of last June I underwent a serious 
operation. I realize that few people—if 
any—are particularly concerned about other 
people’s operations, but I propose, neverthe- 
less, to talk about mine tonight—or, rather, 
some of its after effects. 

One of the important—to me—results of 
that operation was that I was compelled to 
lie flat on my back for 30 days—not even 
being permitted toread. I tried the daytime 
radio but gave it up. Reading and the radio 
both being out, I found myself in the un- 
happy position of having nothing to do but 
think. 

At the time the Korean War had just 
broken out. No one knew what might come 
of it. World war III actually seemed a pos- 
sibility. 

Quite naturally; I started thinking why it 
was that we, the United States, always won 
wars but lost the peace. 

The reason why we lost the peace after 
World War I seemed quite clear. True, we 
did toy with the idea of the League of Na- 
tions but most of us failed entirely to grasp 
the fact that if we were to win the peace 
we would have to fight for it with the same 
boldness, imagination, vigor, and dedication 
with .which we had fought the war. Our 
failure to grasp that fact lost us the peace 
we might easily, then, have won. 

The cituation was somewhat different in 
World War II. Even while the war was being 
fought a great many people realized that if 
we were to win the peace we would have to 
wage a peace. The United Nations, the 
World Bank, the World Fund, UNRRA were 
the result of that thinking but even there 
we made one assumption that turned out 
incorrect. We thought that all nations 
wanted peace and would help to make that 
peace. We learned the hard way that this 
was not so. We learned that one nation— 
Russia—wanted not peace but the conquest 
of the free world. 

The most persuasive question facing the 
world today is whether, under these coudi- 
tions, it is possible to wage a peace and win it. 

Even those who feel peace can b? won 
hold divergent oe tote to how thetpeace 
should be waged. ere are those who be- 
lieve we can sit down with the Soviets and, 
talking things over, arrive at a workable 
compromise. 

I have no objections to talking things over 
with anyone at any time. But I see no hope 
for a workable compromise now for the 
simple reason that Russia’s aim today is not 
peace but chaos and confusion in the free 
world. . 

There is, I believe, ample evidence to sup- 
port my views. Every peace offensive staged 
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by Russia has been nothing more or less than 
a tactical move in a program to enslave the 
world. 

There are those who believe that one way 
to win the peace is to engage in a preventive 
war. Here, again, I find myself in disagree- 
ment. I can conceive of nothing more dam- 
aging to the prestige of the United States 
than for us to engage in aggression no mat- 
ter how much aggression seems to be justi- 
fied. Furthermore, even from the standpoint 
of practicability, such a move, at the present 
time, could invite only disaster. We could 
drop bombs on Russia and, very probably, 
damage her extensively but Russia could set 
her 200 divisions marching toward the At- 
lantic with nothing to stop them but the 14 
divisions now in existence. We would then 
face the task of liberating Europe at some 
later date. 

There is a middle course offering, I believe, 
a reasonable hope of success. : 

We, the free nations, must unite in build- 
ing up our armed forces to such strength 
Russia will not dare start marching. 

While this is being done we must, concur- 
rently on the political, economic, and in- 
formational fronts, take vigorous action 
aimed, first, at protecting the free world 
against internal aggression and, second, at 
keeping the Kremlin continually off balance. 

The Marshall plan gave the Kremlin a 
shock. So did the toy balloons recently re- 
leased in Western Europe to land in Poland, 
Germany, and the satellite states. So did the 
recent action of the United Nations to give 
the Assembly power to move to preserve peace 
even when the Security Council was rendered 
inactive by the use of the veto. 

Just what is involved in building up our 
military defenses and the military defenses 
of our allies to the point where our united 
strength can keep the Kremlin from march- 
ing, I do not know. I have been told it will 
take, perhaps one hundred and twenty bil- 
lions over the next 3 years with the amount 
declining considerably thereafter. 

Included in this over-all figure there would 
be some thirteen billions to assist our allies 
in building up their war facilities and in 
meeting certain other military expenses. 

In this connection my recent trip to 
Europe, where I conversed with numerous 
foreign ministers, left me with one very defi- 
nite impression. If we are to have the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the western 
Europeans in such a program we must leave 
no doubts in their minds that in building 
up our military strength and in helping 
them to build up theirs, we have one aim and 
one only in mind—to prevent a war and not 
to wage a war. They do not want to have to 
go through another liberation. 

On the economic front we must continue 
to extend economic aid to those countries 
whose continued economic strength is vital 
to the interest of the United States economy. 
This means not only those natio: s of West- 
ern Europe who need help but the Philip- 
pines, Korea, and certain other Asiatic 
countries. 

The Marshall plan called for huge expendi- 
tures the first year but it must be remem- 
bered that the program was primarily de- 
signed to repair damages due to the ravages 
of war. Each year the program has cost us 
progressively less. In most of the Asiatic 
countries now being served by ECA the pro- 
gram is largely limited to the agricultural 
field where much can be done with very 
little money. The total program for this 
fiscal year for Indonesia, Burma, French 
Indochina and Thailand is less than $100,- 
000,000. My guess is that economic aid to 
the countries whose economy is of vital in- 
terest to the United States should not ex- 
ceed $3,000,000,000. 

Success of the campaign on the political 
front demands, I think, great skill rather 
than many dollars. The same situation pre- 
vails in the case of the informational pro- 
gram. Here dollars are important but dol- 
lars alone will not be effective unless the 
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program is carried out with imagination and 
boldness. 


The total dollar cost of all three programs, 
economic, political, and informational, 
should not exceed $3,500,000,000 a year, or less 
than 10 percent of the funds proposed for 
defense purposes. But if the campaign is 
not waged effectively on these three non- 
shooting fronts, we may find we have left the 
back door open to aggression even if the front 
door is closed through military expenditures. 

There are two questions which many of 
you, with good reason, are, no doubt, asking 
yourselves. You may have wondered why 
Russia does not start marching now * * * 
before we have time to build up our defenses. 

That is a good question. I asked it of all 
the foreign ministers with whom I talked. 
The consensus of opinion was that Russia 
had no present intent of engaging in a gen- 
eral war. First, because we have better and 
bigger atom bombs. Second, because Russia 
still adheres to the Marxist doctrine that 
capitalism contains within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction. They have been watch- 
ing the United States economy hopefuily 
since 1946. They now feel quite certain that 
our proposed high defense expenditures and 
our aid to the other free nations will be our 
undoing. 

I happen not to agree with that thesis. I 
even believe that the defense load may be 
the making of Western Europe. 

Ancther reason given me by the ministers 
in support of their belief that the Kremlin 
would not, at the present time, march, is that 
the masters of the Kremlin are not sure they 
could digest the countries they would have 
to overrun—and to rule. It is probable that 
Stalin figures, too, that if he started a major 
war he and his pals might lose their jobs and, 
perhaps, their lives. They know what hap- 
pened to Hitler and Mussolini. 

Of course, there is always the possibility 
that Russia might blunder into world war III. 
She was close to it this summer, when she s0 
completely misunderstood the attitude of the 
United States toward Korea. She just could 
not believe we would send our boys into 
Korea when, obviously, there was no material 
advantage for us in so doing. In their own 
peculiar amoral manner they reasoned that 
unless there was some material advantage to 
us in protecting Korea, we would salve our 
conscience by having the United Nations pass 
a few pious resolutions condemning the ac- 
tion of the North Koreans after they had 
taken control of the peninsula. 

The second question in most of your minds 
is, I am sure, what will follow this stepped- 
up cooperative program, military, economic, 
political, and informational. Are we to live 
in a state of siege indefinitely? Is there any 
hope that Russia will change its course? 

The answer is not clear. Winston Churchill 
believes that, negotiating from strength, we 
can, in a reasonably short time, work out a 
compromise with even the present masters of 
the Kremlin. Others pin their hopes on the 
situation in Russia today * * * as it is 
known to be. With 15,000,000 people behind 
barbed wire, they do not think the situation 
can continue indefinitely. They believe that 
in 3 years, 6, or maybe even longer, there will 
be a new regime in Russia, which will cooper- 


ate with the West * * * that the present . 


men in the Kremlin will be replaced by those 
who will want to devote their attention and 
energies to building up their own country 
rather than to destroying others. 

To sum it all up, the consensus of opinion 
was that there is a good chance that the 
Kremlin will not start its armies marching 
within the next 3 years. And that, as a conse- 
quence, we will have time in which to achieve, 
at a minimum, a workable compromise, and, 
as a maximum, a new and more liberal 
regime in Russia with which we can live in 
pesce. 


" Russia’s Challenge and United States 
Military Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF 10WA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the Korean campaign may lead to a final 
struggle between Russia and the United 
States unless the United States quickly 
rebuilds its military strength sufficient- 
ly to persuade Russia to discontinue her 
aggressive manifestation of her rivalry. 

I shall not attempt here to discuss all 
factors bearing upon this rivalry and our 
ability to cope with it short of war but I 
quote herewith some statements of his- 
torians, statesmen, and military leaders 
of a century or more ago to show an 
awareness at that time of the growing 
rivalry between Russia and the United 
States and noting the characteristics of 
the peoples of these two countries. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, of France, in 
1831, visited the United States to inquire 
into what was then hailed as the great 
experiment in constitutional liberty. 
Coming to North America shortly after 
the pronouncement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, De Tocqueville was acquainted with 
the major currents of national develop- 
ments in Europe which, in view of subse- 
quent events, he described with remark- 
able precision. 

Writing about 1835 in his Democracy 
in America—P. F. Collier & Son, 1900, 
volume I, page 441—he summarized his 
views with unusual clarity: 


There are, at the present time, two great 
nations in the world which seem to tend 
toward the same end, although they started 
from different points: I allude to the Rus- 
sians and the Americans. Both of them 
have grown up unnoticed; and whilst the 
attention of mankind was directed elsewhere, 
they have suddenly assumed a most promi- 
nent place amongst the nations; and the 
world learned their existence and their great- 
ness at almost the same time. 

All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and only to be 
charged with the maintenance of their 
power; but these are still in the act of 
growth; all the others are stopped, or con- 
tinue to advance with extreme difficulty; 
these are proceeding with ease and with ce- 
lerity along a path to which the human eye 
can assign no term. The American struggles 
against the natural obstacles which oppose 
him; the adversaries of the Russian are 
men; the former combats the wilderness and 
savage life; the latter, civilization with all 
its weapons and its arts; the conquests of the 
one are therefore gained by the plowshare; 
those of the other by the sword. 

The Ang)v-American relies upon personal 
interest to accomplish his ends, and gives 
free scope to the unguided exertions and 
common sense of the citizens; the Russian 
centers all the authority of society in a sin- 
gle arm; the principal instrument of the 
former is freedom; of the latter servitude. 
Their starting point is different, and their 
courses are not the same; yet each of them 
seems to be marked out by the will of Heaven 
to sway the destinies of half the globe. 


Just before the outbreak of the Cri- 
mean War in 1853 between France and 
England on the one hand and Russia on 





the other, Lord Palmerston, British For- 
eign Minister for many years and Prime 
Minister for nearly 10 years, spoke of the 
czardom and its methods as follows: 

The policy and practice of the Russian 
Government has always been to push for- 
ward its encroachments as fast and as far 
as the apathy or want of firmness of other 
governments would allow it, but always to 
stop and retire when it was met with decided 
resistance. In furtherance of this policy, the 
Russian Government has always had two 
strings to its bow, moderate language and 
disinterested professions at Petersburg and 
London; active aggression by its agents on 
the scene of operations. 


During his famous Asiatic cruise, 
our eminent naval cfficer, Commodore 
Matthew Calbraith Perry, not only vis- 
ited the Japanese Empire and other 
islands of that region but also the main- 
land of eastern Asia. He was thus able 
to interpret realistically the movements 
he discerned. I am herewith quoting 
from a paper written by him and read by 
him before the American Geographical 
and Statistical Society at a mecting held 
March 6, 1856, in New York City, and 
published by D. Appleton & Co., 1856, 
page 28: 

It requires no sage to predict events as 
strongly foreshadowed to us all; still west- 
ward will the course of empire take its way. 
But the last act in the drama is yet to be 
unfolded, and notwithstanding the reasoning 
of political empires—westward, northward, 
and southward—to me it seems that the 
people of America will, in some form or other, 
extend their dominion and their power until 
they shall have brought within their mighty 
embrace multitudes of the islands of the 
great Pacific, and placed the Saxon race upon 
the eastern shores of Asia; and I think, too. 
that eastward and southward will her great 
rival of future aggrandizement (Russia) 
stretch forth her power to the coast of China 
and Siam, and thus the Saxon and the Cos- 
sack will meet once more, in strife or in 
friendship, on another field. Will it be in 
friendship? I fear not. The antagonistic 
exponents of freedom and absolutism must 
thus meet at last, and then will be fought 
that mighty battle on which the world will 
look with breathless interest, for on its is- 
sue will depend the freedom or the slavery 
of the world—despotism or rational liberty 
must be the fate of civilized man. I think I 
see in the distance the giants that are grow- 
ing up for that fierce and final encounter; in 
the progress of events that battle must 
sooner or later inevitably be fought. 


A review of these historical statements 
will undoubtedly be of interest today be- 
cause of the great importance of full 
understanding of present issues in our 
foreign policy. 

While most of the modern wars have 
been between “have-not” nations and 
“have” nations, indications point strong- 
ly to the possible final clash between 
Russia and the United States—the two 
greatest “have” nations. It will be very 
difficult to determine when or whether 
the “have-not” nations may have made 
their last great challenge to the “have” 
nations and when or whether the basic 
rivalry between Russia and the United 
States may precipitate war between 
them. It is, indeed, highly important 
that we avoid such dissipation of our 
resources as May reduce us even tem- 
porarily to the status of a “have-not” 
nation or any commitment that may de- 
prive us of our power to control our 
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own resources as was done by the Har- 
riman Commission report in November 
1947, in placing the so-called Marshall 
plan on strategic grounds and as was 
done in the debate on the Greek-Turkish 
loans in the spring of 1947 in pronounc- 
ing our purpose to fence Russia in. 
Those policies not only committed us 
beyond our power to control our own 
resources but they swiftly and violently 
brought the rivalry between Russia and 
the United States to a head. 

I sincerely hope we can still prove 
Commodore Perry’s prediction wrong 
but it will require all the wisdom and 
good judgment we can muster to guide 
our Nation out of our present situation 
with success and without the disaster of 
Commodore Perry’s prediction. I sin- 
cerely hope that the decisions of our 
leaders will be made with full under- 
standing of the factors and characteris- 
tics recognized long ago by Alexis de 
Tocqueville, Lord Palmerston, and Com- 
modore Perry. 


The Basis for Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
December 26, 1950: 


Tue Basis ror ForeIcn Pouicy 


What should be the basis for the foreign 
policy of the United States? 

President Truman, in what has come to 
be known as the Truman doctrine, says that 
it should be the containment of communism, 
that this Nation should fight communism 
anywhere, and if necessary everywhere, that 
it threatens the peace. 

Former President Herbert Hoover says that 
the foundation of our policy must be to 
preserve this Nation and the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

There is an important difference between 
these two points of view. That difference 
is now being openly and widely debated for 
the first time in a silent decade. 

The two views need not, of course, con- 
flict always or in every particular. To fight 
Communist power in particular places can 
be an essential part of our own defense. The 
defense of the Western Hemisphere does not 
preclude, and may require, fighting Soviet 
power outside the Western Hemisphere. The 
two viewpoints can converge. 

There is, moreover, similarity of purpose 
in the two views. The advocates of con- 
tainment everywhere advocate it to save 
America. The objective of the others is also 
to stop communism from engulfing the 
whole world, including ourselves. They are 
all honorable men. 

Nevertheless, the difference is vital, not 
for what is intended but for what results. 

The Truman doctrine begins by accepting 
United States responsibility for defending 
all parts of the world from Soviet encroach- 
ment; this becomes primary policy. In ef- 
fect, the United States becomes a nation 
without differentiated frontiers. The fron- 
tier becomes one gigantic circle around Rus- 
sia’s present sphere. And since the doctrine 
is to defend that circle everywhere, the rela- 


tive values of the various points on the circle 
become lost. All points become more or less 
of equal value. 

The next progression, an unintended one, 
is that the responsibility of other peoples to 
defend themselves gradually becomes sec- 
ondary. 

Their self-defense is, of course, definitely 
desirable. But since containment every- 
where is viewed as essential to our ultimate 
safety, we soon think we must defend other 
countries regardless of their own efforts. 
And the other countries soon begin to think 
they do us a favor to let us defend them. 

At this stage decision becomes confused. 
Korea, let us say, cannot be weighed on any 
balance. It is a point on the circle; it is a 
part of the general responsibility we have as- 
sumed; and so we fight for it whether or not 
it has great value in terms of the larger 
fight. 

So long as the policy is to contain every- 
where there is simply no standard to dis- 
tinguish among Korea, Indochina, or the 
Rhine—all become Koreas if the Communists 
choose to make them so. 

From this kind of thinking there is another 
progression—also unintended but also in- 
evitable. 

Unconsciously we begin to make the de- 
fense of this Nation a subordinate consid- 
eration in weighing any proposed action. 

If the policy is to contain everywhere and 
there is a threat anywhere, what room is 
there to debate whether to fight this par- 
ticular threat will strengthen or weaken our 
own defenses? Unless we are to abrogate the 
policy there is no choice but to fight the 
threat anywhere. Action is automatic. The 
United States has then no choice but to in- 
tervene in Korea—or any other place. 

The Truman doctrine thus puts the de- 
fense of this Nation second in the minds of 
the men whose trust is the defense of this 
Nation. 

With the defense of this Nation as the 
paramount policy all this is changed. From 
this premise, the cost of any action would be 
measured against the gain; the risks of in- 
tervention in any Korea would be meas- 
ured against the risks of abstention. 

Men would still differ in judgment. They 
would still debate the intervention in Korea, 
the rearmament of Germany, the reinforce- 
ment of Europe. All these things would still 
be difficult matters to decide. Even from the 
Hoover premise, men would differ on the 
Hoover proposals as to what is best or pru- 
dent in a particujar place. 

But in the debate men would have a com- 
mon plane of reference—the safety and pres- 
ervation of this country. There would then 
be something to measure against, there 
would be a standard for making value judg- 
ments, a balance on which to weigh military 
and political opinions. 

The policy of containment leaves us no 
choices. By trying to contain everywhere we 
become vulnerable everywhere and we can 
be truly strong nowhere. In the name of 
saving the world this policy deprives us of 
the freedom to seek out what is best to save 
America. 

The policy of putting the safety of this 
Nation first is the only one which offers us 
a way of wisely measuring our strength 
against the task—or, indeed, offers any way 
of measuring at all. Therefore it, and not 
the policy of containment everywhere, ought 
to be paramount in the foreign policy of the 
United States. ; 

It may be argued by honorable men that 
this reversal of emphasis ignores morality. 
For in its application there may come a time 
when the United States, measuring what is 
best for her own safety, may have to make 
the harsh decision of abandoning tempo- 
rarily some cherished bastion. And the 
greater obligation, it is truly said, is to pre- 
serve the world from barbarism. 

To this we can only reply that there is in 
the world today only one power that stands 
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in the way of that barbarism. So long as 
the United States stands, the way is barred. 
So soon as it falls, the whole world will be 
engulfed. 

It will profit neither ourselves nor civiliza- 
tion to risk the destruction of that power in 
the name of saving civilization. To pursue 
in the name of morality a course which 
weakens the power of the United States 
would be the true immorality. 

A foreign policy which puts anything 
ahead of the preservation of this Nation be- 
trays the Nation and civilization, 


Who’s Being Isolationist? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an excellent editorial entitled 
“Who’s Being Isolationist?” which ap- 
peared in the Pantagraph, of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., of January 5. 

The editorial emphasizes the extensive 
aid, both economic and military, which 
the United States has already extended 
our allies to stem the tide of communism, 
And it raises the very important ques- 
tion whether those whom we have been 
helping have really sought to help make 
themselves strong. It is this failure of 
our allies to do their part that is forcing 
the United States to question the wisdom 
of our foreign policy. 

At an early date I plan to say some- 
thing at some length on this subject. I 
urge a reading of this editorial. It is 
thought-provoking, to say the least: 

Wuo’s Berne ISOLATIONIST? 

Most Europeans and many Americans are 
accusing those who question our foreign 
policy of being isolationists. Such accusa- 
tions are red herrings. This country’s for- 
eign policy always has been and always 
should be pursued with the welfare of this 
country foremost in mind, Any other policy 
is naive and absurd in this realistic world. 

Have we been isolationist in the pursuit 
of that policy? In the last decade we have 
given Britain, France, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Turkey, Canada, Greece, Australia, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Ethiopia, Iceland, 
and India just under $52,000,000,000 to help 
them restore their economy and to try to 
assure them that they should be our allies. 
That does not include millions given to 
China, the Philippines, and South American 
countries. It does not include recent loans 
to Spain and Yugoslavia. It does not in- 
clude billions poured into Germany and 
Japan. 

Last June some 53 nations pledged to go 
along with us in a firm United Nations stand 
to stop aggression in Korea. These nations 
promised manpower and equipment to help 
top the Korean Reds and to show the world 
that liberty-loving people would not toler- 
ate international gangsterism. They first 
promised 33,000 men and later increased the 
promised number as the task in Korea grew 
more difficult. 

To date we have thrown 140,000 men into 
Korea to help the 100,000 South Korean 
force. And to date these countries have sup- 
plied 20,000 men and some equipment. Just 
to keep the record straight, here is the latest 
published report of what countries have 
supplied what: 
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Australia: 1,000 men, two destroyers, one 
75-plane Mustang fighter squadron. 

Belgium-Luxemburg: 750 men, en route. 

Canada: 1,000 men, three destroyers, one 
air transport squadron. 

Colombia: one frigate, en route. 

France: 1,000 men, one frigate. 

Great Britain: 6,000 men, 2 patrol squad- 
rons of Sunderland flying boats, 2 aircraft 
carriers with planes, 2 light cruisers, 5 de- 
stroyers, 3 frigates, 1 auxiliary vessel. 

Greece: 800 to 1,000 men, 6 transport 
planes. 

New Zealand: 1,100 men, en route, 2 cor- 
vettes. 

The Netherlands: 650 men, 1 destroyer. 

The Phillipines, 1,200 men. 

Siam: 1,200 men, 2 corvettes. 

South Africa: One fighter squadron. 

Turkey: 5,200 men. 

When President Truman hinted at using 
the atom bomb in Korea and when the UN 
policy in Korea brought resistance from 
China, these same allies began in effect to 
desert us both in and outside UN. We stand 
virtually alone in our policy toward Red 
China. The same nations not living up to 
their pledges in supplying men and equip- 
ment in Korea continue to recognize Red 
China, to supply her and to urge that she 
be seated in UN councils even though she 
defies every moral principle of UN. 

This country is not isolationist. Its allies 
are becoming isolationists by abandoning the 
United Nations effort to halt aggression. 
And those are the allies to whom we have 
given nearly $52,000,000,000 in the last 
decade. 

It is no wonder that our foreign policy is 
being questioned. It will continue to be 
questioned until it is revised to make more 
effective a close alliance with other nations 
who see the dangers of Communist enslave- 
ment of the world. 

The wish of the American people is to have 
a strong alliance with strong free nations. 
Our foreign policy has not produced such 
an alliance. It has instead been a one-way 
street. It has resulted in a Europe depend- 
ent upon our aid but apparently unwilling 
to buckle down to save itself. 

The question is not how we shall withdraw 
into ourselves, but how we can prevent other 
free nations from forcing us to have to take 
such a course as a final and extremely haz- 
ardous risk. If we make such a choice—and 
there is every reason to hope that we can 
work out an effective alliance capable of 
defending and willing to defend liberty—it 
will not be our choice, but Europe's. 


Availability of Hunters for National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I incluce the fol- 
lowing letter: 

JOHNSON Ciry, N. Y., January 4, 1951. 
Hon. Ep HAtt, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

Hi Ep: I was going to write you before this 
time but for some reason or other I did not. 

Say, Ed, I saw in the press about us hunt- 
ers to defend our country in case of need or 
help on manpower. : 

In today’s press I saw where some man 
down there opposed such a movement. You 
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can tell that gentleman that I am 56 years 
old but still can kill a woodchuck at 300 
yards. I ought to be able to kill a Red or 
rat at 500 as I can handle the rifle, the re- 
volver, or shotgun and in very good shape. 

I hunted in all parts of Broome, Chenango, 
and Tioga Counties and know every bit of 
the grounds thoroughly. 

You tell that opposer not to get in front 
of me with my 30-06 at 500 yards or he will 
be a dead duck. 

Do not forget to call on me on anything 
you like, and I Will be there like Johnny on 
the spot. I like to hear from you. 

Yours very respectfully, 
PETER COURLAS. 

P. S.—I have plenty of ammunition, too. 


Citizenship Restrictions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, during 
these days when democracy is called upon 
to block the ambitious encroachments of 
communism, it is fitting that we should 
strive rot only to preserve our democracy 
but also to improve and perfect it. In 
introducing today a bill to remove the 
restrictions which bar some aliens en- 
titled to permanent residence from ob- 
taining citizenship, I am seeking to ac- 
complish what I know is the will of the 
majority of the Congress, and which 
surely would have been accomplished by 
the last Congress except for technical 
legal difficulties involving amendments 
to the proposal I have submitted today, 
and the Internal Security Act which was 
then pending in the Senate. 

Many of our resident aliens now in- 
eligible for citizenship are the parents of 
children who served with great distinc- 
tion in the last war. The largest num- 
bers are of Japanese descent, and if rea- 
son to bar them from citizenship ever 
existed, that reason most certainly does 
not exist today. Under the able guid- 
ance of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, the Japanese people have 
been able to find an outlet for their pre- 
viously suppressed desire to become and 
remain one of the peaceful members of 
the family of nations. The bonds of 
friendship between the new Japan and 
the United States are growing in 
strength, and it is to our mutual ad- 
vantage that we continue to strengthen 
our friendly relations with each other. 

Of course, the international situation 
is not as important as our desire to dem- 
onstrate our attachment to the prin- 
ciples of justice by dealing justly with 
the almost 100,000 loyal Americans who 
have resided among us for many years, 
who have worked and lived as good Amer- 
icans, sharing our benefits and our bur- 
dens, but who are, nevertheless, tech- 
nically barred from ever being able to 
proudly say, “I am a citizen of the United 
States.” I am sure this Congress will 
want to make it possible for these peo- 
ple to obtain their citizenship without 
further delay. 
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Senator Johnson Given More Power To 
Speed Up Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Dallas Daily Times-Herald of 
January 5, 1951: 


Senator JOHNSON GIVEN More Power To 
SpeeD Up DEFENSE PROGRAM 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON’s aggressiveness 
and ability have won for him two high party 
honors in the new Congress, those of chair- 
man of the delegation from Texas and 
assistant majority leader in the Senate. 

These positions and his chairmanship of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Preparedness 
make the junior Senator from Texas one of 
the principal leaders in Congress. His fellow 
Texans have cause to be proud of him. 

But Senator JoHNson has already made it 
clear that at this time his mind is occupied 
with something more than attainment of 
personal honors and that his chief aim is to 
speed up the steps that are being taken to 
prepare this Nation to meet the greatest 
crisis in its history. 

The assistant majority leader in the Sen- 
ate is known popularly as the whip, for it 
is his job to rally party members and spur 
them to action. The qualifications of Sen- 
ator JOHNSON for this post are obvious and 
the fact that he has been chosen for it is 
gratifying to all citizens who appreciate the 
need for action. When he gives the word 
“go” he will speak as a Member of Congress 
who was preaching preparedness for war 
when almost all others leaders were thinking 
in terms of a minimum defense establish- 
ment and when the public was demanding 
cuts in Army, Navy, and Air Force expendi- 
tures. 

There are still wishful thinkers in this 
country and abroad who are trying to con- 
vince themselves and others that the thun- 
der of a gathering world war is only a false 
alarm and that we shall be exempt from harm 
if we only boost production, attend strictly 
to our own business, and vote regularly. But, 
as a matter of fact, the very life of this 
sovereign Nation is threatened and Senator 
JonHNson is among those who are not blind 
to realities. 

Many obstacles now stand in the way of 
steps to meet the world emergency. They in- 
clude: Confusion in the councils of leader- 
ship; thoughts about the next presidential 
election; hesitancy on the part of many 
citizens to make patriotic sacrifice; the diffi- 
culty of making reductions in Federal, State, 
county, and city expenditures that have no 
relation to the armament program; and the 
wave of isolationism that is sweeping the 
country because of the timidity and false 
hopes of our professed allies in Europe. 

All these obstacles will retrd the action of 
the new Congress. They will cause long and 
acrimonious debate while men die in battle 
and while our foes grow stronger and more 
arrogant. Maneuvers for advantage in the 
next presidential election will cause valu- 
able time to be wasted. At least, all this 
neglect of the Nation’s safety will prevail un- 
less foresighted, courageous men in the Sen- 
ate and the House do all they can to pre- 
vent it. It is a comfort to know that Lrmpon 
Jounson of Texas is one of the key men in 
the Senate. 
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Reapportionment of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing report of the Committee on Re- 
apportionment of Congress of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association: 


The Constitution of the United States re- 
quires the seats in the House of Representa- 
tives to be redistributed after each decennial 
census. The American Political Science As- 
sociaiion’s Committee on Reapportionment 
of Congress has been considering what may 
desirably be done in consequence of the cen- 
sus of 1950. The members reached six con- 
elusions, as follows: 

First, the size of the House of Representa- 
tives, which hes been 435 for 40 years and is 
fixed at that number by the present law, 
should not be changed except as the possible 
admission of Alaska or Hawaii as States may 
require a few more seats for their Repre- 
sentatives. In order to prevent any States 
from losing Congressmen under the recent 
census, 74 new seats would have to be put 
in the Chamber. A House of 509 seems im- 
practicable. The personal relationships be- 
tween a Congressman and his constituents 
would be much the same, whether an aver- 
age district is 295,000 (with 509 seats) or 
345,000 (with 435 seats). And any slight 
gain in human contacts would be vastly off- 
set by losses in effectiveness and Operation 
which would rebult from a considerably 
bigger House. 

Second, there is no reason for changing at 
this time from the mathematical formula in 
the present Apportionment Act of 1941, 
namely, the method of equal proportions. 
Mr. Willcox dissents from this conclusion be- 
cause he believes that the results of the 
method of equal proportions do not meet 
the requirements of the constitutional pro- 
vision according to their respective numbers 
as well as do the results of the method of 
major fractions. The other Members are 
satisfied that the present method of equal 
proportions is the best method of meeting 
the constitutional provision. 

Third, all Members of Congress to which 
any State is entitled should be elected by 
single-Member districts, rather than at large. 
At present, if we disregard the four smallest 
States which have only one Representative, 
six Congressmen are elected at large. New 
Mexico and North Dakota choose all their 
Members in this way (two each). And two 
States with large populations, Ohio and Con- 
necticut, have each one Congressman at 
large. 

These are merely examples of a practice 
which has occurred in other States in the 
past and may be used more extensively in 
the redistricting Just ahead, unless prohib- 
ited by Congress. Whatever the motives for 
it, the device of Congressmen at large is very 
objectionable. Sometimes it may enable a 
political party having a slight lead in the 
State as a whole to get more seats in Con- 
gress than it could obtain if all the Members 
were chosen by districts; this deprives the 
minority party of its just amount of repre- 
sentation. In any event, there is the gravest 
sort of inequality when most Congressmen 
represent an average district of roughly 
350,000, but a Congressman at large from a 
State like Ohio or Connecticut represents 
millions of people. 

In all the apportionment statutes from 
1842 to 1911 inclusive, Congress required 


every State to divide itself into single-Mem- 
ber districts. This provision was omitted 
from the act of 1929 and subsequent legisla- 
tion. The committee recommends that 
Congress enact new legislation reincorporat- 
ing this desirable requirement. 

Fourth, the committee is agreed that wide 
variations in the size of congressional dis- 
tricts inside any State are objectionable in 
principle and should be remedied in new 
legislation. The committee has noted with 
concern the great disparities in the 1950 pop- 
ulations of existing congressional districts. 
Take 350,000 as roughly the average in a dis- 
trict. In one State, there is a district under 
175,000; 6 others under 250,000; 3 between 
500,000 and 700,000; and 1 exceeding 900,000. 
In many States, the spread between 1950 
populations in the smallest and the largest 
existing district in the State is two or three 
hundred thousand. Such situations, if con- 
tinued, will seriously violate a basic prin- 
ciple of democracy, that every vote should 
have the same weight, as nearly as possible. 

Therefore, the committee earnestly sug- 
gests new legislation containing certain ex- 
press standards of equality and fairnecs, as 
hereinafter described, which each State is to 
follow in its redistricting legislation. In 
many previous apportionments through that 
of-1911, Congress has imposed such stand- 
ards on the States by requiring the districts 
to be composed of compact and contiguous 
territory and containing as nearly as prac- 
ticable the same number of individuals. 
Such provisions about districting are author- 
ized by the Constitution (art. I, sec. 4), which 
gives Congress a comprehensive power to 
“make oralter * * * regulations” of the 
“times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for * * * Representatives,” and 
the Supreme Court has repeatedly dealt with 
these provisions without expressing the 
slightest doubt as to their validity. 

Unfortunately, these standards were 
omitted from the statutes which governed 
the apportionments after the censuses of 
1930 and 1940. The committee concludes 
that it would be desirable to reinstate them, 
and to express the standard of approximate 
equality among the districts with greater 
definiteness than hitherto. 

The two concrete suggestions are: 

1. That the standard requiring districts to 
be compact and contiguous, found in the 
1911 apportionment statute and omitted in 
the 1929 statute, should be included in a new 
law. 

2. That the statute should include a 
standard limiting to a certain percentage the 
deviation of any district within the State 
upward or downward from the average of all 
districts for the State; and that an effort 
should be made to keep the deviation of any 
district from the average of all districts for 
the State within a limit of 10 percent; but in 
any event such deviation should not be per- 
mitted to exceed 15 percent. 

The practical effect of recommendation 3 
would be to allow districts to vary over a 
range of about 100,000. This seems to make 
fair allowance for the practical difficulties 
which State legislators must face. 

The particular percentages suggested are, 
of course, not essential, but the committee 
believes that some such specification of the 
permissible variations from equality is very 
desirable 


Fifth. The committee believes that the 
standards of approximate equality should be 
enforceable through an express sanction ad- 
ministered by 

We feel that the statement of standards 
in the law will usually cause them to be ob- 
served. Our confidence in the legislatures 
and other appropriate authorities in the 
States leads to the that they 
will, for the most part, faithfully obey the 
law of the land and establish districts for 
the next decade as Congress has directed 
them to do. Yet violations may occur, as 
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has sometimes been the case under previous 
apportionment statutes containing stand- 
ards. In these earlier statutes, Congress did 
not say what would happen to a State which 
divided itself in plainly unequal districts. 
Consequently, the unjust districting stood 
unchanged, Leaving any questions of gerry- 
mandering to our sixth conclusion, we 
believe that departures from the percentage 
tests of approximate equality which we have 
just stated ought to be corrected and can 
practicably be corrected. 

We rejected as undesirable several kinds 
of sanctions which have been proposed: (a) 
Any citizen might be given the right to 
question the districting inside his State, by 
a suit in a United States court. But the 
courts have shown great unwillingness to 
undertake the task of supervising congres- 
sional districts, and might deny any con- 
stitutional power to do so. Even if they 
consented to do the job, we do not think 
that judges are well suited to weigh the po- 
litical factors which inevitably affect dis- 
tricting. Finally, litigation might easily 
drag out for some years, whereas the new 
districts ought to be settled before the spring 
primaries in 1952. (b) A State which vio- 
lated the standards of approximate equality 
laid down by Congress might be penalized 
by a refusal to seat its Representatives un- 
til this State made its districting conform 
to those standards and held new congres- 
sional elections on that. basis. This would 
probably make that State totally unrepre- 
sented in the House during one or more 
sessions of the Eighty-third Congress. Such 
a@ drastic punishment might be unconstitu- 
tional, and it was disapproved by the com- 
mittee. (c) The State might be required 
to elect all its Congressmen at Large until 
it redistricted itself in accordance with the 
statutory standards. But the very same peo- 
ple who were responsible for the unequal 
districting might rejoice in having their 
Congressmen elected at large, because their 
party would thus choose the entire repre- 
sentation from this State in the House. And 
in any event, the committee considered this 
sanction to be wholly inconsistent with our 
condemnation of Congressmen at Large (in 
the third conclusion). 

The only proper remedy for bad single- 
member districts is good single-member dis- 
tricts. The determination of approximately 
equal single-member districts is a political 
task, which ought to be performed by a leg- 
islative body. If the legislature of the State 
refuses to do the job, the only suitable 
alternative is for Congress to do it. There- 
fore, the committee agreed that the task of 
supervising and correcting districting inside 
the State should be in the hands of Congress. 

This led to the formation of a detailed 
plan for the imposition of sanctions. Its 
main features are: First, the States should 
be required to do their own redistricting 
soon after Congress passes the Apportion- 
ment Act; this will give Congress ample 
time to consider whether this action by the 
States complies with the statutory standards 
of approximate equality. Second, the Presi- 
dent should transmit the results of State 
redistricting © Congress and to all the States, 
with information showing how any particu- 
lar State has violated the statutory stand- 
ards of approximate equality. Since the 
President's statement will in the 
press, unequal districting will be subjected 
to the powerful sanction of publicity. Third, 
Congress may then take such action as it 
deems proper. Congress may order the State 
to do the job over again. Or Congress may 
redistrict the State itself. 

In order to accomplish this plan, the 
committee recommends a schedule of steps 
to be included in Federal law, as follows: 

1, January 3, 1951, to January 10 (1 week): 
The President reports to Congress factual 
data furnished by the Bureau of the Census 
indicating the apportionment of Representa- 
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tives among the several States under the 1950 
census and according to the formula of 
equal proportions. 

2. January 10 to late January (15 calendar 
days) : Congress considers the President's re- 
port, and unless it enacts a different appor- 
tionment within 15 calendar days, each State 
shall automatically be entitled to the number 
of Representatives indicated in the Presi- 
dent’s report to Congress. The Clerk of the 
House shall so apprise the executive of each 
State; and the President will transmit to the 
States the data concerning populations sup- 
plied by the Bureau of the Census. The 
members of the committee hope that, during 
the same period or very soon thereafter, Con- 

will enact legislation regulating dis- 
tricting inside the several States, substan- 
tially in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of this report. 

8. Late January to late April (90 days): A 
period of 90 days will then be allowed for 
the necessary redistricting in State legisla- 
tures. In most States the legislatures will be 
regularly in session, and experience indi- 
cates that 90 days are a sufficient time for 
the enactment of the necessary redistricting 
laws. 

4. Late April to late May (30 days): The 
President, on the basis of objective data 
furnished by the Bureau of the Census about 
the populations of the congressional districts 
newly established by the State legislatures, 
will report to Congress and to the States as 
to conformity to or violation of the stand- 
ards regulating the size of a district. 

5. After late May: Congress will take 
such action as it deems proper to correct 
unequal districting wherever it is shown by 
the President’s report to exist. 

The committee anticipates that it will 
seldom be necessary for Congress to redis- 
trict a State. The possibility of such redis- 
tricting by Congress and the publicity given 
to grossly unequal State action will, we hope, 
be powerful incentives to make the States 
comply with the statutory standards. 

Sixth, the committee discussed the prob- 
lem of gerrymandering. It recognized that 
some gerrymandering is a serious evil, but 
decided against the recommendation of fur- 
ther sanctions at this time. 

The members of the committee share the 
hope that the reestablishment of the statu- 
tory standards of compactness and conti- 
guity, and the publicity of the report to 
Congress on the action taken by State legis- 
latures, will restrain those legislatures from 
seriously abusing the power to redistrict for 
purely partisan purposes. 

Zechariah Chafee; Bertram M. Gross; 
John W. Lederle; Robert S. Rankin; 
Laurence F. Schmeckebier; Walter F. 
Willcox; Arthur N. Holcombe, Chair- 
man; James K. Pollock, President, Ex 
officio; Edward H. Litchfield, Executive 
Director, Ex officio. 


In addition to President Pollock (chair- 
man, department of political science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, former member Hoover 
Commission, and former adviser to United 
States military governor and high commis- 
sioner in Germany) and Chairman Hol- 
combe (professor of government at Harvard 
University, former chairman of Appeals 
Board of the War Production Board, and 
author of numerous well-known volumes on 
American political life), the committee con- 
sisted of: Zechariah Chafee (Langdell pro- 
fessor of la. at Harvard University, and 
long-time contributor to reapportionment 
literature), Bertram M. Gross (executive 
secretary, President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers), John W. Lederle (director, Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, University of 
M-chigan), Edward H. Litchfield (executive 
director of the American Political Science 
Association, professor at Cornell University, 
and former United States director of civil 
affairs in Germany), Robert 8. Rankin (pro- 


fessor of political science, Duke University), 
Laurence F. Schmeckebier (former chaire 
man, Institute for Government Research, 
Brookings Institution, and author of stand- 
ard reference works on reapportionment 
questions), Walter F. Willcox (professor 
emeritus, Cornell University, former presi- 
dent, American Economic Association and 
American Statistical Association, and long- 
time contributor to reapportionment litera- 
ture). 


False Rumors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, on Christmas Day I was very 
much impressed with an editorial in the 
Galveston News. It read as follows: 


The public man’s most useful possession 
is a thick skin, which will keep him imper- 
turbable amid attacks just and unjust. For 
the private citizen in these days a most val- 
uable attribute is skepticism about rumors. 

Plenty of rumors are flying about, and 
there will be more. Ta-es will be told that 
the losses in Korea are several times greater 
than those revealed, or that persons high up 
in our military organization are Communist 
tools. These are rumors of the kind which in 
1940 helped fill the roads of France and Hol- 
land with refugees, blocking the armies 
which would have defended them. Rumors 
were then the weapons of Hitler, as now they 
are of Stalin. Rumors and their cousin, 
slander, baselessly alleging treason in the in- 
nermost Government circles, have weakened 
national unity in a time of crisis, have dis- 
couraged our friends, and encouraged our 
enemies. 

If you hear a rumor, pin the speaker down. 
“Where did you hear that? From whom? 
If you read it, just where did you read it? 
Are you sure exactly what the radio man or 
the magazine writer sa:d?” If your inform- 
ant cannot answer these questions posi- 
tively, assume that the story is not true. 
Whether it is a willful lie or a mistaken idea 
is not the issue. Don't believe it until it is 
proved. 


I used the foregoing in a radio pro- 
gram of my own and have subsequently 
mentioned it briefly on another program. 
How timely the admonition of the editor 
has proven is demonstrated in the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
same paper on January 3: 

Rumor or Scrap IRON FoR RED CHINA EXCITES 
IsLAND 
(By Larry Deister) 

“There's a Chinese Communist vessel in 
Galveston loading scrap iron for China.” 
That rumor was widely circulated here Tues- 
day. 
But little of it proved to be true. 

There was a Chinese ship docked in Gal- 
veston, but it did not fly the Communist flag. 
The Haitee was at pier 16-18, displaying the 
Nationalist Chinese flag. 

The vessel was loading big white bales of 
cotton with not a sign of scrap in sight. 
As for its destination, it is going to the Far 
East, but its port was Kobe, Japan. 

Officials on the water.front checked the 
rumor, but found no traces of scrap iron in 
any of the warehouses or dockside piers. 
Not even an expected shipment to Galveston 
of scrap iron could be located, 
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The last scrap iron shipped out of the 
Galveston area was loaded in Texas City, and 
that mainland city no longer has facilities 
to handle scrap iron. 

The local manager of a shipping agency 
said that instead of exporting scrap iron, 
most steel companies and the Government 
are carrying on a concentrated program of 
importation of scrap iron for making steel. 


Montgomery County, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
want to include an editorial published 
in the Washington (D. C.) Star on Sun- 
day, December 31, 1950. I also wish to 
include an editorial in the Washington 
Post of the same date. Both of these 
articles are relative to the honor come 
to Montgomery County which was se- 
lected as 1 of 11 all-American commu- 
nities that are well governed. 

The editorials are as follows: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star 
of December 31, 1950] 


MONTGOMERY EARNED THE HONOR 


Montgomery County well deserves the 
honor which has come to it with its selection 
as 1 of 11 all-American communities that 
are well governed. There is good reason to 
include this thriving Maryland neighbor of 
Washington among outstanding cities com- 
posing the 1950 good-government team 
picked by the National Municipal League. 
(The annual award idea was suggested a 
year ago by the Minneapolis Tribune.) Mary- 
land's first and only county to adopt a char- 
ter form of self-government stands out as 
an example of what can be accomplished 
when the aroused citizens of a community 
decide to throw off outmoded governmental 
methods and reorganize along modern busi- 
ness lines. 

Governmental reform is not easy to 
achieve, and Montgomery County was no ex- 
ception. Resistance to change is to be ex- 
pected from an entrenched regime. But the 
enlightened citizens of Montgomery County 
persisted in their fight, despite obstacles 
and disappointments, and victory finally was 
theirs at the polls, thanks to a fine display of 
civic consciousness and nonpartisanship. 
Today the county has an elected council 
that is responsive to the people who elected 
it and that is giving the city-like county a 
type of efficient government that other com- 
munities would do well to emulate. The 
business affairs of the growing county are 
administered by a county manager whose re- 
sponsibilities and duties are similar to those 
of a city manager. The citation accom- 
panying the award points out that Mont- 
gomery has readjusted the tax load, estab- 
lished a 5-year capital improvement prograrn 
and a $20,000,000 school building program, 
improved the road system, raised teachers’ 
pay and established citizens’ advisory com- 
mittees for various departments. Still fur- 
ther improvements are planned. 

The progress already made has made the 
dire predictions of opponents of the charter 
movement look exceedingly silly. Fortu- 
nately, there is an increasing spirit of unity 
in the county behind the new government 
that is an augury of still further progress 
along the home-rule path. Montgomery's 
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neighbors share in the pleasure which the 
award brings to the county's citizens. 


{From the Washington (D. C.) Post of 
December 31, 1950] 


MONTGOMERY AN ALL-AMERICAN COUNTY 


Montgomery County, Md., and Richmond, 
Va., today were placed on a team of All- 
American cities for 1950. 

The “team” was named by a jury of veteran 
municipal experts at a national conference 
on government of the National Municipal 
League held recently at Buffalo. 

The selections will be announced in the 
Minneapolis Tribune today in a copyrighted 
story by Rolf Felstad. Felstad writes: 

“The fight for good city government is 
like a war. If you quit, the other side wins. 

“Eleven communities whose citizens re- 
fused to quit, in some cases after years of 
failure, have been named to a team of All- 
American cities for 1950. 

“The stories of the 11 are stories of rich 
men, poor men, housewives, lawyers, and 
pick-swingers, who got mad enough to stand 
up and fight for government by the peo- 
ple. 

“All are proof that the American people 
can have good, honest, efficient government 
if they’re willing to raise their fists instead 
of sitting on their hands. 

“It’s no coincidence, according to such 
league officials as Charles Edison, president; 
Alfred Willoughby, executive secretary; and 
John E. Bebout, assistant secretary, that 
more than half of the All-American cities 
have a city council-manager form of gov- 
ernment. 

“A particular ‘baby’ of the league, the city 
manager system now governs more than 
1,000 cities, towns and counties. 

“But even good city fathers can’t prevent 
a city from becoming a political orphan, 
many experts pointed out. It also takes city 
uncles and city aunts—businessmen, house- 
wives, lawyers, doctors, laborers—to keep 
government and the people heading in the 
same direction. 

“Said Edison, ‘Honest and patriotic citi- 
zens must be elscted to minor political of- 
fices.’ Unless these men, who form the back- 
bone of local political organizations, are 
in power, properly qualified statesmen will 
not be elected to top national government 
positions. 

“*Too many of our leaders,’ he said, ‘are 
nothing more than third-ward boys blown up 
to look like statesmen.’ 

“Edison said he feared that the tradition 
of public responsibility has become rusty 
with disuse. 

“Too many cities, the experts declared, still 
are paying a heavy toll for inefficiency, or 
winked-at booty to racketeers. But 11 cities, 
and many more which deserve honorable 
mentior, are living proof that a citizens’ 
army can win any war it wants to.” 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 


For the first time, a county makes the 
all-American team. 

Montgomery County, Md., in many respects 
is like no other place in the country. 

For one thing, the county government 
rules both urban and rural areas. The two 
most heavily populated places, Silver Spring 
and Bethesda-Chevy Chase, are not incorpo- 
rated and don’t want to be. 

For another thing, Montgomery County 
is a dormitory for Washington, D.C. If you 
work in Washington, it’s quite possible you 
sleep in Montgomery County. 

At one time, many of the residents weren't 
sleeping well. 

For many, the partisan ruling machine had 
failed to pay off its bonds as they came due. 
Instead, it borrowed new money to pay old 
debts. 

In 1938, aroused citizens, led by the League 
of Women Voters and the Civic Federation, 


got Brookings Institution to make a study. 


1949 elections. The charter board’s slate of 
seven swept into office and became Mont- 
gomery County’s celebrated Cadillac council. 

As county manager, the council named 
Irving G. McNayr, a tall, friendly southern 
drawler who looks like a former football 
player, and is. 

—— county’s credit, McNayr found, was 
ot. 

McNayr and the council: 

Raised taxes and balanced the budget; 
set up a 5-year building program and a 
$20,000,000 school-building program; built 26 
miles of new roads in 1950 where the top of 
any previous year was 8 miles; raised teacher 
pay; established citizens’ advisory commit- 
tees for various departments; put 6,000 off- 
street parking spaces in Silver Spring and 
planned 4,000 for Bethesda-Chevy Chase in 
1951. 

Two years ago, businessmen in Silver 
Spring started a move to incorporate as a 
city. The University of Maryland studied 
the proposal and asked in effect: “Are you 
crazy?” 

+ The voters like their county government. 
They elected another Cadillac council. 


Abandon Europe to Conquest Is Taft’s 
Policy Once More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. PERXINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal of Janurry 7, 1951: 


ABANDON Europe To Conquest Is Tart’s 
Pouicy ONcE More 


Senator Tarr has only added more confu- 
sion to the debate on American foreign pol- 
icy. He scorns the title of isolationist. He 
declares that “our battle against communism 
is in fact a world-wide battle, and must be 
fought on the world stage.” ‘Yet in the next 
breath he refuses to face any situation that 
might require any extensive use of American 
land forces. He opposes our butting in by 
sending any troops to Europe. Recently he 
asserted that k2eping the peace by holding 
three and a half million American men under 
arms for 10 years would cost as much as a 
Soviet victory. 

Tart speaks with an air of calm reason, but 
through his speech runs a torrent of con- 
tradictions. He finds no evidence that the 
Russians plan a military conquest in West- 
ern Europe, yet he admits the possibility of 
Communist infiltration or attack by Soviet 
satellites. His mind tly makes no 

and 


op powerful 
overlooks the fact that we already have an 
alliance with those countries, under the 
North Atlantic Pact, to do whatever is neces- 
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sary to prepare against aggression. There are 
seven other members of that alliance. Tarr 


would evidently dump them out of the boat. 

The Ohio Senator insists that we must 
honor our pledges, including the one to go 
to war if any Atlantic Pact nation is at- 
tacked. In other words, he is willing for us 
to come to the aid of Western Europe after it 
has been overrun, but not before. That is 
not good news for our European allies. It 
is not good sense. It gives Stalin the oppor- 
tunity Hitler always sought, to divide and 
conquer. 

Tarr expresses doubt that the projected 
army of a million men in Western Europe 
could defeat Russia, citing the failure of 
Napoleon and Hitler to turn the trick with 
larger forces. This is the same straw man 
Herbert Hoover set up and demolished in his 
recent speech. Hitler and Napoleon invaded 
Russia and tried to capture Moscow with 
vast land armies. Nobody at any time has 
suggested that the western allies should in- 
vade Russia with land troops. The army 
planned for Western Europe is entirely a 
defense force, as everybody seems to under- 
stand except Tart, Hoover, and the Kremlin 
leaders. 

The main flaw in Tart’s thinking arises 


Europe have no heart for forming great 
armies to fight off Russia if all America 
offers is a hail of atom bombs on their cities 
after they are occupied by the enemy. ae 
want the assurance that American troops 
will be in there fighting by their sides to 
prevent a Soviet occupation. 

Mr. Tarr goes always on the assumption 
that Europe is something we can take or 
leave. He “does not see any conclusive 
evidence that the Soviets expect to start a 
war with the United States.” He fails to 
see that Western Europe is the one area of 
the world we cannot afford to let fall into 
the hands of the Soviets. With that great 
arsenal of production and skilled manpower 
at their disposal, the Soviets would soon be 
ready to start their war against the United 
States, and ready to win it. 

It is well to remember what Mr. Tart said 
about Europe on July 15, 1941: “I believe in 
the end that we could have a negotiated 
peace, but probably with a Hitler dominant 
on the Continent. Europe must work out 
its own salvation, and we have no power, 
even if we have the will, to be its savior.” 


liver it to 
we could hol 


English cheenel 


Senator Martin Sensed Red Peril Early 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, it is a pleasure to 
include the following editorial which 


min Sensed Red Peri! Early.” 
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article shows clearly the discerning fore- 
sight of the Honorable Epwarp MartTINn, 
of Pennsylvania, in recognizing and tak- 
ing action against communistic activi- 
ties and infiltration in our Government 
many years ago. 

SENATOR MARTIN SENSED Rep Perit EARLY 


United States Senator Epwarp Martin, of 
Washington, deserves a place on the scroll 
bearing the names of those Americans who 
early sensed the peril of communism and 
entered the lists to fight against its insidi- 
ous growth in our homeland. 

Always an ardent ch. mpion of those prin- 
ciples and traditions upon which our Na- 
tion was built, Senator Marri has fought 
to the utmost against the efforts to weaken 
the foundation stones of our Government. 

The Senator has stated that his real awak- 
ening to the aims of the Reds dates back to 
the years immediately following the recogni- 
tion of the Soviet regime in Russia by the 
United States. 

He was brought face to face with the 
stern realities of the scope of the Soviet 
aims through the discovery that Communists 
were infiltrating into the armed services of 
the United States, including the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard. Then, as now, the 
advocates of communism in uniform were 
using peace as the cloak to hide their real 
purpose—destruction of our American form 
of government. 

Loyal Americans in the armed services of 
America tried to their utmost to offset the 
propaganda of the agents of Moscow but the 
task was difficult due to the fact commu- 
nism had just been recognized and its ad- 
vocates were being popularly received in 
many circles at Washington. 

As a result of his support of 100 percent 
Americanism, Senator MARTIN was among 
those dubbed by the Reds, pinks, and their 
friends as reactionaries. 

In the Aesopian language of t-e Commu. 
nist cult, a reactionary is one who opposes 
the ideology of statism. Statism, in final 
analysis, is a return to Dark Ages, the era 
in which despotic kings and their followers 
used peasants to provide them with wealth 
and power. In that era people were pawns 
of the rulers as they are today of the ruling 
clique in Soviet Russia. 

A descendant of pioneer settlers of Ameri- 
ca aud a veteran of three wars, Senator Mar- 
TIN is a real patriot. He has refused to yield 
on the issue of Americanism to gain popu- 
lar favor with racical groups. 

His loyalty and faithful service to his State 
and Nation has met with the approval of 
Pennsylvanians. He has received the high- 
est offices at their disposal, United States 
Senator and Governor. His record will bear 
compar'son with that of any other public 
Official of his time. 


Dr. Nutt, Congressman Rich, War Heroes 
Get Grit Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN R. BUSH 


OF FENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I cannot re- 
frain from sharing with others the won- 
derful tribute that was paid to my friend 
and predecessor, Bob Rich, who recently 
received the Grit Publishing Co. award 
for meritorious community service, 
along with Dr. John B. Nutt, of Williams- 


port, Pa., and 12 Lycoming County, 
Pa., young men who have given their 


- lives for their country during the period 


of hostilities in Korea. Mr. Rich is the 
first person outside of Williamsport to 
receive one of the individual awards. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following from Grit, one of 
America’s greatest family newspapers: 

Dr. Nutt, CONGRESSMAN RicH, War HEROES 

Get Grit AWARDS 

Awards for meritorious community service 
which Grit Publishing Co. has presented 
annually since 1933 go this year to Dr. John 
B. Nutt, of 1102 Woodmont Avenue; Repre- 
sentative Robert F. Rich, of Woolrich, and 12 
Lycoming County young men who have given 
their lives for their country during the 
period of hostilities in Korea. 

The certificate presented Dr. Nutt pays 
him this tribute: 

“For your selfess concern for your fellow- 
men, inspiration to co-workers, unheralded 
deeds in your profession, and solicitude for 
draftees.” 

Representative Rich is the first person out- 
side of Williamsport to receive one of the 
individual awards. He is being honored be- 
cause of his untiring work in behalf of this 
community and county, as well as his district 
and the Nation generally, during his long 
and faithful service in Congress. The cita- 
tion on Mr. Rich's award reads: 

“For 18 years of service to your fellow citi- 
zens as a conscientious and courageous 
Member of the Congress of the United States.” 

Presentation of certificates to Lycoming 
County youths who made the supreme sacri- 
fice continues a policy which Grit adopted in 
the Second World War. Citations on the 
awards given to the nearest of kin read: 

“In recognition of your patriotism, valor, 
and supreme sacrifice in the war against the 
forces of evil and aggression.” 


Resolution of Mayor and Council of 
Hagerstown, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following telegram I 
received from the mayor and council of 
Hagerstown, Md.: 


HAGERSTOWN, Mp., January 4, 1951. 
Hon. J. GLENN BEALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas we are appalled and distressed at 
the conditions existing in Korea,“and the 
maiming and killing of the members of the 
Armed Forces defending democracy against 
impossible adds; and 

Whereas we hold Dean Acheson responsible 
for the disastrous circumstances in which 
our Armed Forces and our Nation find them- 
selves; and 

Whereas it is our opinion that conditions 
will become progressively alarming and dis- 
astrous unless the said Dean Acheson be ro- 
moved as Secretary of State: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the mayor and council of 
Hagerstown, Md., That it is vital for the pres- 
ervation of our democracy that the said Dean 
Acheson be impeached as Secretary of State, 
and that Herman L. Mills, of Hagerstown, 
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Md., be, and he is hereby, authorized to con- 
vey the sentiments of the said mayor and 
counci: to United States Senators O’Conor 
and Butter and Congressman Beaux for im- 
mediate action. 
HERMAN L. MILLs, 
Mayor. 


Texas and the United States Foreign 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, one or- 
ganization I came into frequent contact 
with on my trip abroad was the Foreign 
Service of the United States. In these 
days of international complications and 
foreign policy problems, it is a good or- 
ganization to know something about. 

The Foreign Service, of course, is the 
organization that staffs and runs our 
American embassies, legations, and con- 
sulates abroad. Whether you are in 
Tehran or Paris, in Belgrade or Stock- 
holm, in fact, almost any place in the 
world, and you see a building with an 
American flag sticking up over it, you 
can be pretty sure you are looking at a 
Foreign Service post. It is the State 
Department’s overseas arm, and has 
rightly been called the eyes and ears 
abroad of the American people. 

One thing that surprised me about the 
Foreign Service was how many Texans 
there seemed to be in it. I have long 
known, of course, how Texans get 
around—though many of them give the 
impression that they would not live any- 
where but in Texas. As I made the 
rounds of the capitals in Europe and 
western Asia, and touched base at the 
local American Embassy or Legation, I 
kept running into Texans. Charlie Gid- 
ney, second secretary and consul in 
Tehran, introduced himself to me and 
said he came from Granger. Well, 
Granger is up near Wichita Falls, so I 
said he was practically an Oklahoman, 
but he said an inch was as good as a mile 
if it was in Texas, so we shook on it. 

When I got up to Copenhagen, there 
was a Third Secretary and Vice Consul 
who said he came from Brownwood. Ted 
Adams was his name. Said he gradu- 
ated from Howard Payne. In London is 
one of the few career Foreign Service 
officers who are women. Miss Kathleen 
Molesworth from Montell. I am told 
there are only 24 women career officers 
in the Foreign Service out of more than a 
thousand. The number of unhealthy 
posts, the marriage risks, the fact that if 
a Foreign Service officer marries an alien, 
he or she has to hand in his or her resig- 
nation; these factors have contributed 
to making it difficult for women to pass 
the strict entrance requirements. Miss 
Molesworth is one of the few. 

I checked when I got back to Wash- 
ington and found that there are 214 
Texans in the Foreign Service. Some of 
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them are top men, like John D. Hicker- 
son, from Crawford, a career officer who 
is now Assistant Secretary of State for 
United Nations Affairs; Fletcher Warren, 
from Wolfe City, former American Am- 
bassador to Paraguay, now director of the 
State Department’s office of South Amer- 
ican Affairs. Some are just beginning 
as career Officers, like Douglass Balentine, 
from Bigflat, now Vice Consul in Guate- 
mala; John Burnett, from Bowie, Vice 
Consul in Kobe; Jack Howison, from Bo- 
gata, vice consul in Istanbul. There are 
more Texans in the Foreign Service staff 
corps, the noncareer officers and the es- 
sential clerical and stenographic clerks 
that staff our posts overseas. All to- 
gether, 214 men and women from our 
State in an organization of approxi- 
mately 7,000 Americans, plus an addi- 
tional 8,000 local alien employees. 

Before I went abroad, I knew some- 
thing about the Foreign Service, of 
course, from my work with the House 
Committee on Armed Services. But on 
my travels I wanted to know more about 
how Foreign Service people live overseas, 
how they educate their children, how 
often they get home to the United States, 
and so forth. Also, just what they did 
in their jobs. So I got hold of a State 
Department pamphlet called The For- 
eign Service of the United States. 

The pamphlet defines the Foreign 
Service as the field arm of the Depart- 
ment of State. It defines the service 
best by listing its funetions. It repre- 
sents the United States abroad; advises, 
protects, assists American citizens re- 
siding, traveling, or having interests 
abroad; negotiates treaties; observes, 
analyzes, and reports on trends of sig- 
nificance in the countries in which as- 
signed; promotes and protects the for- 
eign trade of the United States. The 
pamphlet also lists consular functions 
that might be more familiar to American 
citizens. The Foreign Service is respon- 


about some who had not been home in 
6 or 8 years, I can understand how 
Howard Payne came to write that song. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, author of the 
Scarlet Letter, and other great novels, 
was consul in Liverpool for many years; 
he is said to have written the Marble 
Faun while stationed there. Joel Poin- 
sett was our first Minister to Mexico 
and brought back the plant now called 
after him, the Poinsettia. 

Today there are 15,000 Foreign Service 
employees stationed in 294 posts in more 
than 70 different countries. It is difficult 
to give exact figures for the Foreign 
Service today. Seven posts have been 
closed in China during the past year due 
to Communist control of the mainland. 
At the same time we have opened new 
posts in Burma, Siam, and French Indo- 
china. As a general redeploys his troops 
according to the situation, the State De- 
partment closes ana opens posts. There 
may be 294 posts today but 293 or 295 
tomorrow. 

Some Foreign Service posts are in 
prominent places like Paris, London, 
Moscow. There are others, and these 
are in the majority, in less well-known 
spots, such as Tehran, Kabul, the capi- 
tal of Afghanistan; Accra, on the Afri- 
can Gold Coast; Dares-Salaam, Tan- 
ganyika; Elizabethville, the Belgian Con- 
go; Belim, Brazil. Tihwa, China, was 
the most remote of all our Foreign Serv- 
ice posts until it was closed this year. 
You may have read of the 1,600-mile 
trek over the Himalayan mountains that 
Consul Hall Paxton led in order to escape 
from the Chinese Communists into India. 
The party included six women and five 
children, and took 3 months. You may 
also have read of the tragic death of 
Vice Consul Douglas Mackiernan, shot 
by Tibetian border guards while follow- 
ing Paxton a few weeks later. 

What kind of :ife do our fellow Ameri- 
cans live in the Foreign Service? It 
varies, of cours-, from post to post. In 
London or Paris, I found living condi- 
tions to be not much different from my 
own in Washihgton. But London or 
Paris are not average posts. A Foreign 
Service family will be assigned to a post 
like Paris or London only after many 
years in the less popular posts in the 
world. Let us examine the conditions in 
which American Foreign Service families 
live in a more average post, Tehran, the 
——r of Iran, which I visited on my 

Pp 


Tehran sits on a barren plateau of the 


diphtheria, trachoma, typhus fever, 
tuberculosis, sandfly fever, and the in- 
sect-borne infection known as _ the 
“Baghdad boil.” 

The common distribution of water in 
Tehran is through a series of wells with 
connecting tunnels. The water is 
brought down from the mountains 
through these tunnels and brought to 
the surface just north of the city. It 
then passes down each street through a 
series of open gutters known as “jubes.” 
Individual households obtain water by 
periodically damming the “jubes” to di- 
vert a sufficient supply into private cis- 
terns. The water has, of course, been 
contaminated as it runs through the 
open gutters and thickens noticeably as 
it runs through the city. 

Most Americans buy drinking water 
for their families from roving water 
carts or take home water from the chlo- 
rinated well in the Embassy compound. 
Jube water is used, however, for gen- 
eral house cleaning, the laundry, and 
the bathroom. 

Most diseases caused by contaminated 
water can also be acquired from the food. 
It is the common practice of Iranian 
vegetable vendors to “freshen” their 
produce with jube water. All vegetables 
therefore have to be washed and either 
thoroughly cooked or disinfected before 
serving. In some parts of Iran, vege- 
tables and fruits are still fertilized with 
“night soil” or handled by persons with 
infectious diseases. This also invites 
preventive measures. 

The only American doctors in Iran 
are a medical officer assigned to the 
United States military mission in the 
country, a Rockefeller Foundation re- 
search worker, and a few medical mis- 
sionaries who work some distance from 
Tehran. Since none of these doctors is 
officially available for Foreign Service 
personnel, local doctors have to provide 
whatever care is needed. There are, of 
course, no dentists or occulists other 
than native Iranians. 

Housing facilities are few and expen- 
sive. Henry E. Grady, our present Am- 
bassador to Iran, lives in part of the Em- 
bassy set aside for the Ambassador’s 
residence but the majority of the staff 
have to locate quarters in the city itself. 
Rents average $150 a month for a small, 


Furnished quarters, when available, 
average 20 percent higher. 

Chureh facilities for American For- 
eign Service personnel are plentiful. 
The American Presbyterian Mission 
maintains @ community church in 
Tehran at which Protestant services of 
various denominations are conducted. 
There are also a number of Catholic 
churches, and several synagogues. 

Education for the children of Foreign 
Service families 
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American children in Tehran of school 
age. They have no football team, of 
course, but they play soccer among 
themselves and baseball and do plenty 
of hiking. 

Recreational facilities for Foreign 
Service families are both good and bad. 
Motion-picture entertainment is prac- 
tically nonexistent. The theaters are 
dilapidated buildings of questionable 
cleanness and show very old American 
pictures. One practice which does not 
help matters much is the practice of 
breaking into the showing at frequent 
intervals with slides flashed on the 
screen translating the spoken American 
words into Persian and Russian. These 


‘ interruptions always come at the most 


exciting parts, I am told, so that the local 
audience will understand what is going 
on. In-between times, the audience 
drowns out the sound on the screen with 
a buzz of conversation and conjecture. 

Other than movies, however, recrea- 
tional facilities for Embassy personnel 
are plentiful. That is, if you like sports. 
There is plenty of open space for hiking 
and picnicking and hunting. Game is 
plentiful in the mountains and on the 
plateau, particularly wild boar, gazelle, 
duck, pheasant, snipe, and quail. For 
fishing there are a few mountain trout 
streams and a small amount of offshore 
fishing down in the Caspian Sea, a day’s 
drive from Tehran. In the city itself 
there is an 18-hole golf course lying on 
the outskirts. The only trouble with it 
that I could see was that the terrain was 
pretty rugged and the course was totally 
bare of grass. 

All in all, Tehran is a pretty average 
Foreign Service post. Living conditions 
are not so good as in Paris or London, 
nor so bad as they would have been had 
I visited more remote posts. The great- 
est draw-back that I could see was its 
distance from America. It takes 20 to 
30 days to go out by boat to the Persian 
Gulf and then overland to Tehran. If 
you are shipping your furniture and 
heavy baggage on ahead of you, Embassy 
Officials say it takes from 4 to 6 months 
to arrive. Once there, a Foreign Service 
employee might as well forget about get- 
ting home till his next home leave, 3 
years hence. 

The Foreign Service people I met, how- 
ever, seem to like the deal. They are 
used to traveling around. To them 
Tehran is just another post among 
many. It may be the sixth or seventh in 
a long series of posts before 30 years’ 
service rolls around and a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer can retire. Meanwhile, the 
family must get used to living in many 
countries and under all kinds of condi- 
tions. The children must become ac- 
customed to being picked up every 3 or 4 
years and carried on to another country, 
to another school, with another language 
to learn. The wife must become used to 
packing, unpacking, learning new mar- 

keting customs and how to get along 
with another set of servants. It is a 
traveling salesman’s life in a way, with 
the whole family acting as salesmen for 
the United States. From what I saw of 
them, they are doing a good job. 
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Detroit’s Two Hundred and Fiftieth 
Birthday Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, com- 
mencing January 1, 1951, Detroit will be 
the site of a year-long commemoration 
of that city’s history. The celebration, 
which will be civic and cultural in char- 
acter, has been planned by thousands of 
Detroit citizens during the past 2 years. 
In the present period of international 
unrest and recurring crises, the Detroit 
two hundred and fiftieth birthday festi- 
val will constitute one of the greatest 
public demonstrations of democracy and 
faith ever staged. 

Detroit is one of the six oldest major 
cities on the North American Continent, 
and its cultural and economic impor- 
tance to this Nation have long been re- 
alized. The citizens of Detroit are tak- 
ing this occasion to dedicate themselves 
again to the principies of democratic 
living. 

Originally, the Detroit festival was 
planned not only as a civic and cultural 
demonstrr tion, but also to encompass a 
large irdustrial fair. As soon as the 
United States became embroiled in the 
Korean War, however, plans were cast to 
mobilize industrial units for the emer- 
gency. The people of Detroit immedi- 
ately revised their festival schedule. 
Rather than a visual demonstration of 
Detroit’s industrial progress through 
the yeacss, they determined to show the 
world the vast potential American in- 
dustry by means of production figures 
increased to meet the current emer- 
gency. 

Detroit is the world’s greatest produc- 
tion center and the arsenal of democ- 
racy. Here is concentrated the greatest 
force of mechanical and scientific pro- 
duction in the world. It is more than 
that, for within the city of Detroit over 
which we rejoice there is a feeling of 
friendship, brotherly love, peace, and 
contentment among the prosperous and 
productive people. Every phase of hu- 
man activities, every great nationality 
and color are found within the boundary 
confines of this great city for which it 
has been known, not only as being dy- 
namic but the city “where life is worth 
living.” 

The cultural and civil aspects of the 
festival have been enlarged. During the 
coming year, Detroit will present one of 
the greatest sports programs ever con- 
ceived. It will »e the host for the Na- 
tional Open Golf Tournament, the big- 
league all-star baseball game, the Amer- 
ican Legion junior baseball tourna- 
ment, the men’s and women’s national 
AAU swimming championships, the 
men’s and women’s national gymnastic 
championships, and many other events 
of national importance. 
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During the summer, many events of 
international importance will take place 
in Detroit. The Detroit Institute of 
Arts will present a special exhibit titled 
“The French in America,” for which ma- 
terials are being sent from the greatest 
collections in France and England; a 
series of special concerts will be given 
featuring the music of France, England, 
and the United States: and, among the 
many other special events to be pre- 
sented, there will be an international 
folk festival which will display the many 
cultures that have contributed tc what 
is now the native American culture. 

Ours is a great and wealthy country, 
devoted to the belief that freedom and 
democracy are necessary to progress. 
Detroit is a living example of the results 
of freedom and democracy. During 1951, 
the eyes of the world will be on that city. 
I believe that each of us, us Representa- 
tives of our individual States, should 
strongly endorse the Detroit Two Hun- 
dred and Fiftieth Birthday Festival and 
the principles upon which it is built. 





The New Year in the World Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following articl: by Mr. 
Soterios Nicholson, from the January 7, 
1951, issue of Atlantis, which I commend 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House: 

THE New YEAR IN THE WortpD SITvaTION 

(By Soterios Nicholson) 


WASHINGTON.—The year 1951 comes at a 
time when the free world is poised on the 
brink of decision: Whether or not it shall 
give the supreme effort to preserve its liberty 
from the danger of totalitarianism. As the 
world situation grows darker, the hopes of the 
peace-loving peoples in the world rekindle 
with a brighter and more anxious flame. The 
new year is a time to look forward and not 
back. The errors made in the past can be 
studied and acknowledged, but we can’t waste 
time deliberating over them. If in the past 
we have failed to speed up our defenses in 
such areas as the Greek-Balkan region, or in 
Iran or in Western Germany, now is the time 
to make our resolution to foster prepared- 
ness throughout the world—at every key 
spot likely to be attacked by the Kremlin 
hordes. 

New Year’s Day in the United States ts 
highly. celebrated as the day which ushers 
in a new goal in life toward which we can 
set our sights. It is the day when resolu- 
tions, firm and resolute, are formed, the day 
when dancing and merrymaking continue 
into the early hours of the new year. It 
also is a day which marks the passing of an 
outworn, already experienced year. Thus, 
the sense of the new, the untried, is what 
spurs Americans to do the unusual, the 
difficult, yes, even the untried. And in 
Greece, the new year is the culmination of 
~ the period which begins in Christmas. It 
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is the day when gifts are passed among rela- 
tives and friends, a practice indulged in 
Christmas time. 

This Balkan Nation, saddened many a New 
Year’s Day by the burdens of war or hunger, 
finds itself this 1951 a country on the out- 
post, guarding democracy’s frontier. That 
job is not an easy one, for, in addition, Greece 
must assure its people that they will have 
food to eat, a roof over their heads at night, 
and a future to look forward to—at a time 
when few hopes are alive in central Europe. 

The road back for Greece has been a long 
and difficult one. That road has a turn in 
it which now is being reached. The coming 
year should tell whether the Greek people 

will have taken the right turn or perhaps 
taken a detour. Which road is the correct 
can be by the leading western 
countries, such as the United States and 
Great Britain. A year is almost a past friend. 
To all of us, 1929 and also 1930 were years 
which we remember as the depression ac- 
quaintances. The first was to have been 
celebrated as the greatest 12 months in the 
American history of prosperity. But, as it 
happened, the prosperity did not linger the 
full time but deteriorated into the famous 
economic crash and the beginning of the 
great depression. People wondered in 1930 
whether that year would bring revolution 
and crisis in the United States. 

But by the same token, the years 1918 and 
1946 are remembered as having a peculiarly 
sweet and fond aroma. Those were the 
years when two separate and great world wars 
ended on a note of high- optimism. It was 
to be the end of world conflict and blood- 
letting. 

It is—and should be—our sincere desire 
that this year of 1951 will be the turning 
point of history, wherein the curse on hu- 
maniiy called communism is trampled under 
the boots cf the masses of people who have 
been subjugated ty the twentieth century 
tyrants. 

The goal in every man's life is happiness 
and a measure of success for himself and for 
his family. And it is those thoughts which 
are asserted on the new year. Man, 4 

creature even unto himself, is ever 
curious what tomorrow may bring. But, as 
it is in the world and as it ever will be in: 
the history of mankind, the individual can 
have a part in what is to come. Greece's 
populace, whose roots sprang from the fer- 
tile forebearers who nurtured civilization 
and who has been one of its greatest cham- 
pions, in this way can play a role in the 
history of the future world. With the aid of 
the free and unfettered world, the Greek 
Nation can look forward to many more years 
of peace and perhaps even eventual pros- 
perity. But should the many resourceful 
and bastion nations fail to bulwark Greece 
morally, spiritually, and materially, and 
without delay, the days, months, and per- 
haps years will be heavily shadowed. 

Courage—and faith—can topple the odds 
being stacked against the free Western 
World. The set-back to the United Nations 
that has been suffered in Korea can have 
mixed blessings by preparing us for the very 
worst. The New Year is being celebrated 
throughout the world with a trace of fore- 
boding. For peoples the world over are ask- 
ing one another the big question of: Are we 
great enough, do we have the know-how to 
meet the aggressor at the council table or 
on the field of battle and defeat him? 

The answer to this indeterminable can 
only be in the affirmative; Democratic ways 

of life must give emphasis to the note being 
sounded by our leaders—freedom must not 
fail. 

With the aid of God, the freedom-loving 
workers, businessmen, professionals and in- 
tellectuals, the diplomats and the politicians 
will forego the usual and normal luxuries 
which have become part of their way of life, 


and work together to make 1951 the most 
memorable year of all time, Only we—the 
free peoples of the earth—can make an ideal 
come true. Only we—the best fed people 
on the earth—can assure other nations, such 
as Greece, that they and their future genera- 
tions are not being forgotten. Unstinted 
effort om every individual's part must follow 
the recapitulation made on New Year’s Day. 
Ring in the New Year, ring out the old, we 
are crossing the threshold. May we have 
prosperity and peace. 


Werld Government—Think It Over 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


r. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 

, 1 am inserting as part of my remarks 

article by Col. Albert G. Hulett, of 

Orange, N, J., which appeared in 

December 1950 issue of Sojourner. 

e threat to our Government through 

e program of world federalism must 

be brought to the attention of all the 

American people. The article in ques- 

tion is as follows: 
Bs Osvsctive iw Your THINKING AnoutT 
Wortp GoveRNMENT 
Can we not derive inspiration and guid- 
ance for our thoughts and our inclinations 


her to reread it at once and then to think 

its implications. The lesson is very 
clear, namely, that only after succeeding in 
lesser things are we entitled to undertake 
larger and greater endeavors and responsi- 
bilities. Could anyone eXpect that one of 
our colleges would accept as a student any 
pupt! who had failed to graduate from high 


Even a casual and superficial survey of 
human history will reveal that socially, 
morally, educationally, linguistically, and re- 
ligiously, the world of today is as hopeless a 


Not only have we these differ- 
ences, but we have a total incomprehension 
and misunderstanding of the mores of one 
group by those of any other, 

We may talk grandiosely of democracy and 
that a long list of countries have em- 


Christianity has existed for well-nigh 
2,000 years, and yet is it united today, or 
even making apparent progress toward such 
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union? Protestantism, both in Europe and 
these United States, has been cognizant of 
the need and the vast advantage of achiev- 
ing a Christian church into which all 
believers in Christ might be joined. But 
has such been even approached, let alone 
attained, to this date? To some observers it 
may even seem that the more we try to at- 
tain union the more minority groups are 
and the more bitter becomes the par- 
tisan wall between them. 
Right within our own country, do we have 
a singleness of mind in legal matters, or 
nmmental, social, or civic realms? Yet 
48 States and the District of Columbia 


ent and widely dissimilar standards of right 
and of procedure amongst us. 

These are examples of what mankind has 
achieved as to one talent, or—shall we say— 
as to successive single talents. 

Yet the idealists, dreamers, impractical 
thinkers, and superficial persons who now 
vociferously and financially are supporting 
and promoting the program of United World 
Federalists, Inc, with its objective of im- 
mediate, government, would 
have you and me believe that mankind— 
though dismally unsuccessful in these 
simpler, and yet vitally basic undertakings— 
can now and immediately make a complete 
success of the establishment of a single gov- 
ernment for all mankind. 

To me, and to others who adopt a factual 
and objective approach to life and its living, 
cna grandiose and illogical proposition is 
w ; 
such scheme ts of Russian Communist origi- 
nation requires much study to determine 
actual proofs. A few who have the time 

the facilities have certainly done so, 
the mass of our 

ability nor the 
that $ 
that might 


ue 
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at this time or at any forseeabie future date 
within the lives of those now existing upon 
this earth—of a single world government, 

such be a despotism which is forced 
upon its nations and peoples as was the 
Roman Empire and other subsequent “fat- 
uous answers to the yearning for universal 
peace”? 

Can we not cause our people to recognize 
that, having failed in these necessary pre- 
liminary steps in the progression toward 
world unity, nor even now having the knowl- 
edge or means to their attainment, we would 
be fools indeed to consider for a moment 
the vastly larger, more intricate, and far 
more dangerous attempt to speedily bring 
about the creation of a single government for 
mankind? 


of the details of this world government proj- 
ect, should we not label it as wholly impos- 
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sible of attainment? And, even though we 
might yearn for some such eventual attain- 
ment at some far-distant future date, can we 
honestly aver that we can or should advo- 
cate any such scheme which must inevitably 
result in chaos and recession for mankind, 
should it be now undertaken? 
Ausert G. Hutert, 
National Commander, Heroes of '76. 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr.DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 3, I introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 3 for the construction of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway in the in- 
terest of national security and conti- 
nental defense of the United States and 
Canada. 

Although this proposition has been 
before Congress for some time, the criti- 
cal developments during the past 6 
months have emphasized the necessity 
for immediate construction of this 
project, There is a vital and pressing 
need for the production of low-cost 
hydro power for our defense industries. 
This project will supply it in an area 
which has suffered from power shortages 
since the beginning of World War II. 
The Government is today making con- 
tracts for the establishment of defense 
plants in which it is forced to make al- 
lowance for high cost of power. Canada 
is in dire need of additional sources of 
power energy and if she is to make a 
large contribution for our mutual de- 
fense she must be permitted to take part 
in the development of the St. Lawrence 
River. 

Through the development of this 
deep water navigation all materials 
needed for our expanded industries can 
be made available from continental 
sources without exposing our supply 
lines to enemy submarine action as in 
1942. 

Our expanded steel industry will re- 
quire large amounts of iron ore imports. 
The Bureau of Mines estimates that for 
an annual steel production capacity of 
125,000,000 tons, we shall need to import 
64,000,000 tons of iron ore. It is incon- 
ceivable that this country should allow 
almost one-half of its steel capacity in 
the next 10 to 20 years to be dependent 
upon off-shore imports and made avail- 
able only by our Atlantic seaboard and 
subject to attack by undersea craft. 

‘There are certain vital materials that 
we must obtain from overseas, such as 
bauxite, petroleum, copper, and uranium 
ore which will tax our merchant marine 
resources and convoy duty. It would be 
folly to make one-half of our steel pro- 
duction and scores of other vital and 
critical essentials needed in war and 
peacetime dependent upon off-shore re- 
sources thousands of miles removed from 
the continent of North America. 

There are sources of ore development 
on the continent in addition to Minne- 


sota,:Labrador, and eastern Quebec and 
Ontario. The development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway is an absolute necessity 
to bring Quebec and Labrador inland ore 
to our Great Lakes steel industry as well 
as to our eastern mills in large quan- 
tities. 

The resolution I have introduced dif- 
fers only slightly frcm the one I spon- 
sored in the Eighty-first Congress and 
upon which the House Public Works 
Committee held extensive hearings. 

There are certain revisions in section 
2, which takes cognizance of the fact that 
the Niagara Treaty of Canada takes care 
of the expense of casual interest in the 
negotiation of this treaty. 

In section 3, relating to tolls, passen- 
ger traffic is included along with cargo 
in the application of tolls. A maximum 
of 50 cents a short ton is passed upon 
bulk agricultural and mineral cargoes. 
The reason for this is that very large 
amounts of iron ore, coal, grain, and 
petroleum are expected to use the sea- 
way and the revenues at a maximum of 
50 cents a short ton would be enough to 
meet all the costs of the seaway includ- 
ing interest and amortization of prin- 
cipal. 

In section 5, which calls for the trans- 
fer of the power facilities to the State of 
New York upon payment of the cost of 
the powerhouse, plus a share of the joint 
cost of power and navigation, one of the 
conditions of transfer has been expanded 
to spell out a policy that has been under- 
stood in administration circles that New 
England would share in the St. Lawrence 
power. It must be understood that any 
arrangement worked out by the execu- 
tive departments will have to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress for approval. 

I call upon my colleagues from New 
York and New England, regardless of 
party, to support this bill because there is 
cheap power for them in it. I call upon 
my colleagues from the Middle West and 
the agricultural States because it is es- 
sential for continued prosperity and ex- 
pansion of agriculture and industry. 

I know that certain selfish and influ- 
ential groups are opposed to this proj- 
ect. Eastern railroads, particularly 
those serving Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore are opposed to it 
because they hope to gain by stopping 
this low-cost competitive transportation 
project. I know that the power com- 
panies, too, in New York and New Eng- 
land are opposed to it because of the 
competitive effect of this low-cost power. 
I am sure, however, that my colleagues 
from those areas conscious of the source 
of this opposition will put national in- 
terest and the welfare of their constitu- 
ents above misplaced fears of these east- 
ern power and railroad companies. 

Let me emphasize that completion of 
the St. Lawrence deep waterway will not 
only make of the Great Laki's States 
deep seaports of international impor- 
tance, but will guarantee the perma- 
nence and growth of industry. More 
than that, it will preserve and make pos- 
sible the expansion of the great defense 
potential so essential to our national ex- 
istence. Significantly, the national in- 
terest, and more particularly that of the 
Lake States, is not centered upon power 
development or navigation alone, con- 
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tiguous States, particularly those produc- 
ing farm products of various kinds, cat- 
tle and grain, and even minerals, will be 
assured of cheap competitive freight 
rates which will project their products 
of mills, factories, and mines along with 
the fruits of our agricultural States into 
the markets of the world. 

It will add prosperity to industry, 
banks, railroads, and to the millions of 
workers throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. It will stimulate 
not alone industry and agriculture but 
railroads and other forms of transpor- 
tation. 


A Mother’s Plea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leav to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
letter from a Souta Bend, Ind., mother, 
which is typical of the mail I am receiv- 
ing from distraught par-nts in my dis- 
trict who are deeply concerned over the 
present foreign situation: 


Soutn BENp, IND., January 4, 1951, 
Hon. Congressman CRUMPACKER: 

We mothers of this country want this 
needless slaughter of our sons to cease. 

Don’t they have a right to happiness, edu- 
cation, und marriage, as you and I? 

I have two wonderful sons who I have 
cared for tenderly, and love, and if you 
could sit for 1 hour and hear them talk of 
the dismal, hopeless future which is no fault 
of their own but is caused by the blunder- 
ing present adult generation. 

If our own country was attacked, we 
would all want to fight, but to keep sending 
our fine boys across the ocean every few 
years to fight their battles is sheer madness. 

What has it ever gained? People are 
growing very, very bitter. 

One commentator I heard recently said, 
and I quote, “We have made commitments 
which we must live up to; we must not lose 
faith with the rest of the world.” To 
which I say, What utter nonsense. 

I ask you, How much have other countries 
considered us? They want our money and 
our protection, but what have they done, or 
are doing? They haven't even tried to pro- 
tect themselves. But, of course, our Ameri- 
can boys must spill their lifeblood over Eu- 
rope, sent over like cattle to be slaughtered. 

My husband and I agree with former 
President Hoover, and many people believe 
as we do. My husband is a physician and 
talks to many people in the course of a day 
and, believe me, people want something 
drastic done about this present foreign 
policy. 

Do not give the President any more power. 
He already has had too much; and what ter- 
rible mistakes he has caused. What a pity 
for this Nation that we could not have a real 
man and statesman as our leader. 

I ask you, Congressman CRUMPACKER, as 
our Representative, to do all in your power 
to prevent these past foolish policies from 
being carried out further. 

We mothers are praying for you and are 
looking to you for help. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. D. W. FrasH. 
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Heil, Dewey! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a column by Mr. Walter Winchell 
published in this morning’s Washington 
Post. It is, I believe, a most thoughtful 
and intelligent discussion of Governor 

ewey’s request for emergency powers: 

WALTER WINCHELL IN New YorK 
HEIL, TCEWEY! 


Governor Dewey has asked the State legis- 
lature to declare immediately a defense emer- 
gency, which would give him the most dic- 
tatorial powers in American history. The 
Governor's request is marred by only two 
defects, both constitutional. Firstly, he 
hasn't the right to receive such powers; and, 
secondly, the legislature hasn't the authority 
to give them. All of the gentlemen invo'ved 
swore to uphold the Constitution—and .hat 
old document was designed to stop any new- 
fangled dictatorship, however sugar-coated. 

Getting right down to cases, the United 
States Supreme Court has repeatedly ruled 
that after Congress has acted, in any given 
matter, the various States can’t. Congress 
has passed a Civil Defense Act—and the State 
of New York is as much bound by it as any 
private citizen. The subject of civil defense 
is a national problem. Governor Dewey can 
no more declare a state of national emer- 
gency in New York State than he can con- 
clude a separate treaty of peace with Russia 
or withdraw the New York National Guard 
from the Atlantic alliance. 

New York State still being a democracy, 
it is proper for citizens to ask questions. 
Here are a few: The Governor's counsel states 
that the bill doesn't give the Governor any 
new powers he doesn't have. Then why 
pass it? The Governor's counsel states that 
the new bill simply defines the emergency. 
Does anyone seriously urge that an atomic 
attack has to be described by the State leg- 
islature before the United States Army can 
act? 

The Governor, a very able lawyer, knows 
very well that the 15,000,000 citizens of New 
York State are also United States citizens. 
The United States Constitution protects a cit- 
izen from all governments, including the 
United States Government itself. The Gov- 
ernor asks the right to seize private property, 
including homes. The United States Con- 
stitution Bill of Rights and the New York 
State Bill of Rights prohibit it. The Gov- 
ernor’s action not only supersedes the acts 
of Congress and usurps the President's pow- 
er, but supersedes both Bills of Rights while 
doing it. 

The Governor’s bill constitutes the most 
amazing request ever made by an American 
executive. No President ever asked or even 
dreamed of asking for these powers. Ameri- 
cans will have difficulty believing their eyes. 
The Governor wants these powers: To con- 
fiscate all communications systems, news- 
papers, radio stations, public utilities, and 

tion, to evacuate persons or com- 
pel them to remain, to conscript men and 
women into work battalions, to confiscate 
private property including homes, to take 
over the banks, to demolish or prevent de- 
molishing of private buildings. The Gov- 
ernor can greatly simplify his request by 
asking that New York State be fenced with 
barbed wire. The only request not made is 





that all newspapers—on the day before sel- 
zure—print one uniform headline: “Heil, 
Dewey.” 

Even the most conservative newspapers in 
the State report that Governor’s defense bill 
leaves New York State on the edge of martial 
law. Constitutionally, Governor Dewey can- 
not declare martial law in New York State 
except in case of actual invasion or rioting 
or rebellion within the State. It is beyond 
his powers to put New York under bayonet 
because of what he thinks is going on in in- 
ternational affairs. Asa citizen he is entitled 
to his own opinion. But as Governor of the 
State he is absolutely bound by the rulings 
of the United States Government. This was 
decided not only in Philadelphia in 1789 but 
at Gettysburg in 1863. 

Again constitutionally, there is only one 
Government of the American people in inter- 
national affairs and that is the United States 
Government. To the extent that the Gov- 
ernor’s bill contradicts the Federal bill, New 
York State is defying the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1951 as completely as South Caro- 
lina did in 1861. There is this big difference: 
The people of South Carolina backed their 
State government. The people of New York 
will fight Governor Dewey's bill through 
every court in the land—and a lot of other 
places which needn’t be mentioned now. 

The constitutional defects of the Gov- 
ernor’s proposals are not the most outra- 
geous aspect of the bill. The tragedy is that 
any American official would dare ask for such 
powers. No Trujillo has them; no Franco 
wields them; no President ever asked for 
them. Yet one governor out of 48 deems 
the emezgency so great that he alone asks 
for them. Thus, New Jersey and Connecticut 
could be enjoying a free press under this 
law—while all New York dailies were ceized 
by Governor Dewey. New York citizens could 
be working in compulsory labor battalions— 
while the rest of the Union was pursuing its 
normal life. And for even questioning the 
order of the Civil Defense Office a New 
Yorker, under the law, could be sent to 
prison 

This is more than a problem for the peo- 
ple of New York State. It is a challenge to 
every United States citizen and to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The people of 
New York should not only protest—but the 
Congress of the United States should repri- 
mand the Governor. Dewey has no more 
right to preempt the rights of the Federal 
Government than he has the right to grab 
contro] of the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The Governor's bill is, of course, die-hard 
Republican isolationism at its tragic worst. 
Senator Tarr says we haven't the right to 
protect ourselves abroad. Herbert Hoover 
says we should fight only in the Western 
Hemisphere. Now, Governor Dewey thinks 
national defense is narrowed to New York 
State. The grim fact is that if this country 
had 48 different systems of civil defense— 
instead of one national and coordinated 


happens to the Federal Government's pow- 
ers? Does this mean the Governor, follow- 
ing Senator Tart’s isolationism to its logical 
conclusion, claims the United States Govern- 
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The Governor has been a good governor— 
but after this bill the country will sigh its 
deepesv sigh of relief that he wasn’t elected 
President. Whew! As President Truman 
frequently grins, the Democrats can look 
pretty bad until some Republicans open 
their mouths 





Here We Go Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFitiAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, indicating that we learn lit- 
tle, no matter what the cost to us in 
manpower may be, I submit herewith the 
following from Collier’s of November 25, 
1959: 





New TatLor, Same Op Suir 


The chief purpose of this editorial—or, pc- - 
haps, this postscript—is to call attention to 
the report from two members of Collier’s Eu- 
ropean team, which appears on page 22, under 
the title of “The Nazis March Again—This 
Time for Stalin.” It is an illuminating and 
a disturbing account, and if you haven't read 
it already, you ought to now. Then if you 
are interested in our further thoughts on the 
matter, you can read on from here. 

It is quite natural that most of us, in and 
out of government, have been thinking and 
talking about Korea and the Far East in 
recent months. But that preoccupation 
should not make /mericans forget that 
Germany is potentially another Korea, only 
on a bigger and more dangerous scale. The 
situation is much the same as it was in the 
cozy period of the Hitler-Stalin agreement 
back in 1939, only then the Russians and the 
Germans were strong and mutually suspi- 
cious neighbors. Today Stalin is the un- 
disputed boss of half of Germany, and he has 
been trying by every means short of war to 
control the whole country. One of those 
means is the increasing use of the remnants 
of Hitler's party. 

The Russians aren't bothered by scruples. 
With a cynical disregard for consistency, they 
have perverted the Nazi philosophy to their 
own advantage. They flatter and pamper 
the former Nazis, and use them to subjugate 
the people of Soviet Germany. 

Probably this strange performance doesn’t 
strike the majority of Germans as being so 
very inconsistent, at that. For there isn't 
much difference between Russian commu- 
nism and German nazism. In spite of 

al variations, they were cut from the 
same bolt of authoritarian cloth. The citi- 
zen of Soviet Germany is living in much the 
same sort of political world as the one that 
Hitler created, although physically it is 
much less comfortable. It is still a world of 
slogans and parades and uniforms, of phony 
elections, of strict discipline, spies, and secret 
police. 

The American Government’s tough job is 
to block the Russians’ intention of seizing 
all of Germany, and at the same time 
foster ‘lemocracy and root out the still vig- 
orous growth of nazism in its own zone. 
trying to do this joh the Government is 
ane of a disadvantage because it 
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to the Germans of eventual self-government, 
individual freedom, and a chance to win back 
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eir country’s place in the community of 
a osce-tOving nations. They are trying to 
fulfill that promise in spite of Russian op- 
position, the indifference and hostility of 
many Germans, and their own uncertainties 
and mistakes. It is a discouraging assign- 
ment, but the American authorities have not 
compromised with principles. 

There doesn’t seem to be any answer to 
America’s long-range problem in Germany 
except to continue the country’s education 
in democracy, even if it means an indefinite 
occupation. But it does seem that our Gov- 
ernment might take more positive action 
against the immediate dangers that confront 
it. We think it ought to crack down on the 
neo-Nazi parties that have sprung up in the 
West. And we think it should arm Western 
Germany unless the Russians agree to disarm 
their so-called police forces in the eastern 
zone. 

Earlier we said that Germany was potenti- 
ally another Korea. But the problem of 
Western Germany, unlike the problem of 
South Korea, can’t be settled simply by giv- 
ing it tanks, guns, and planes. There is a 
grave risk in arming the West Germans— 
the risk that they might not fight well in a 
civil war for a free government that many 
of them apparently don’t want, or the risk 
that they might go over to the Russian side. 

But it is a calculated risk which, we be- 
lieve, should be taken. A defenseless West- 
ern Germany is a rich prize which the 
covetous Russians are training their Nazi 
stooges to pluck for them. We can see no 
virtue in tempting further Soviet aggression 
by the same inaction that brought on the 
Korean War. 





Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., 
Monday, January 8, 1951: 

INSURANCE SHOULD BE SuRE 


With the start of the new year 10,000,000 
more persons than were covered before have 
become part of the social-security system of 
old-age insurance in the United States, this 
under legislation passed last August. 

This means that 10,000,000 more persons, 
making a total of 45,000,000, have a direct, 
tangible concern in the financial stability of 
the system set up to pay the retirement bene- 
fits they have been promised. 

The principal feature of that set-up today 
is a trust fund of more than $13,000,000,000 
invested in United States Government bonds. 
That is a very large sum, accumulated during 
15 years’ operation of the Social Security Act. 

But before the end of this century, Gov- 
ernment actuaries estimate, it will take more 
than 4#11,000,000,000 a year to pay the old- 
age benefits established by the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. In other 
words, every year there will be needed almost 
as large a sum as has been saved up during 
15 years. 

At one time it was thought that it would 
be difficult to find investment for a large 
enough trust fund to make old-age insur- 
ance actuarially sound. But there is no dif- 
ficulty on that score now. Even if the trust 
account tomorrow could be built up to the 
$74,000,000,000 maximum it should reach in 
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40 years had been endowed with a small 
part of Mr. Snider’s straightforwardness 
and old-fashioned Americanism, I have 
little doubt but that there would still be 
peace in the world. 


1990, that would fund less than one-third of 
the Nation’s public debt. 


The trust fund, of course, is raised by 


payroll taxes on employers and employees. 
Those taxes started in 1937 at 1 percent on 
each. It was intended then that the rate 
should rise gradually to 3 percent each by 
1949. 


Actually the rate increases were postponed 


by various Congresses until the rise to 144 
percent on employer and employee was only 
made in 1950. The amendments passed last 


year extended that rate through 1953 and 
put off the reaching of a 3 percent rate until 
1965. 

What happens if the latter years of this 
century find the United States without a 
large enough trust fund to pay the old-age 
insurance benefits which workers have been 
told they were building up for themselves 
while they and their employers contributed 
payroll taxes? 

In that case, workers and employers of 
that generation, besides meeting payroll 
taxes of 3 percent or more, will be asked to 
pay additional general taxes to meet the cost 
of retirement benefits which today’s genera- 
tion has promised to itself but been unwill- 
ing in practice to provide. 

Is that playing fair with the next or the 
third generation? We do not think so. On 
the contrary, we think Congress and the 
Nation—while they are revising taxes for 
defense this year—ought to have the stamina 
and economic courage to raise the payroll tax 
to 2 percent for 1951, or at latest 1952, in- 
stead of waiting till 1954 for that set-up to 
take effect. Then, increases for succeeding 
years ought to be advanced instead of post- 
poned. 

This would be in keeping with the pur- 
poses of absorbing excess purchasing power 
to prevent inflation during the rearmament 
effort. It would pick up more of the burden 
in a period of maximum employment, and 
if it is not done now, when will it be done? 

If America is in earnest about its promises 
of old-age insurance, it should take genuine 
financial steps to make that insurance sound. 

It seems to us that a quickened rate of 
advance in the payroll taxes to assure old- 
age benefits is in the interests of a sound 
defense economy, will provide more surely 
for the retirement of present-day workers, 
and is the course of honor to be chosen 
rather than sloughing these obligations onto 
children now in the nursery. 





The Situation as We See It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Hon. J. B. Snider, forme: Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Mississippi and now 
editor of the Natchez (Miss.) Times, has 
undertaken the tremendous task of in- 
forming the readers of his newspaper re- 
garding the brutal facts now facing the 
American people through a column en- 
titled “The Situation As We See It.” 

In an article in the January 2 issue of 
the Times he warns the public that 5 
years of war financing and limited civil- 
ian production are ahead of us. Mr, 
Snider is neither an alarmist nor a pessi- 


mist. He is realistic to the point of 
bluntness. If our diplomats for the past 
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Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 


remarks, I include the afore-mentioned 
article. 


It follows: 
THE SrruaTION aS WE See It 
(By J. B. Snider) 


The new Congress will be organized Wed- 
nesday. Since June, when the present 
Korean War started, the retiring Congress 
has voted $37,000,000,000 for national de- 
fense. This in addition to the $14,000,000,000 
that was appropriated by the 1949 Congress 
for the expansion of the military and naval 
machine in 1950. 

Fifty-four billion dollars is lots of money. 
It is equivalent to $334 for every man, woman, 
and child, white and colored, in the United 
States. If a mother and father have two 
children their thought will be, well we cer- 
tainly didn’t pay four times $334. But that 
is only what you think—you did—or rather 
you will. Your family’s part is $1,336 and 
will be paid by you. Of course the actual 
cash may be collected from General Motors, 
United States Steel, General Electric, At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., Sears, Roebuck, and 
1,000,000 other concerns but brother and 
sister you will pay it. 

You pay it when you plank down 20 cents 
for a dime loaf of bread; or when you pay 
$16 for a pair of $4 shoes, or $300 for a $200 
refrigerator, or $1,800 for a $900 automobile. 

Just remember you pay it and will con- 
tinue to pay it for the remainder of your life 
and your children will probably be paying 
for it all of their lives. 

And this $54,000,000,000 is just a starter. 
It will probably be $80,000,000,000 in 1951 for 
1952 and $100,000,000,000 in 1952 for 1953 and 
on and on. You can’t figure out how the 
Nation can pay it? Well, you are no different 
from the bankers in Wall Street, members of 
the Federal Reserve Board or the 10,000 top 
bankers, financial authorities, and economists 
of this Nation. 

Of course there are a great many people 
right here in Natchez who do not believe 
we are going to have a war. And they ad- 
vance some pretty goud arguments about it. 
They are certainly entitied to their views on 
the matter, and they have the advantage in 
an argument in that a'l of us devoutly hope 
they are right. Anything is better than a 
war provided the substitute leads to a last- 
ing peace. We are not willing to go along 
with the idea of peace in an armed state al- 
ways awaiting and expecting war. To us 
there would be no point in living under con- 
ditions of that kind. Unless a permanent 
peace plan can be worked out, we think we 
should get the thing behind us and then 
pray that ‘ve shall not forget the lesson we 
have just learned. That we wi'l never again 
turn this Nation over to wild-eyed, long- 
hair visionary idiots who no doubt mean 
well but are responsible for this terrible 
mess we now find ourselves involved in. 

But whether there is to be war or not, the 
little man on the street, the man who works 
with his hands, whether he drives nails, 
builds tires, makes paper pulp, sews gar- 
ments, makes vwllboard, sells groceries, 
shoes or drugs, automobiles or candy, can get 
himself set for a minimum of 5 years of war 
conditions. 

It will take from 2 to 3 years to get the 
defenses perfected and will take at least 2 
years to reconvert if we escape a general 
world war. So we have a minimum of 5 
years of war financing and limited civilian 
production either way it goes. 

But it is not going to be as bad—anything 
like as bad—as it could be. Remember that 
in 1945 more than half of the people of the 
world were hungry and at least two-thirds of 
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them were naked or at best in rags. The 
people of this Nation will always have plen- 
ty to eat, plenty to wear, and far more com- 
fortable places to sleep than 90 percent of 
the other people of the world. We will al- 
ways have more a_nusements. 

We shall maintain our right to free speech 
and a free nress, free religion, and the right 
to peaceful assembly and petition regardless 
of what happens anywhere else in the world. 
Along with these privileges we have the abil- 
ity to produce the things that enables a na- 
tion to win a war far beyond the ability of 
any other nation. So on January 2, 1951, as 
we face an unknown future we have an as- 
surance that we are capable of taking care 
of ourselves if given the right kind of leader- 
ship in Washington. 

We are said to be the world’s greatest 
Christian nation. When you look around 
you, of course, you can't help but wonder 
what goes on in other nations that we rate 
any such title. Because if we are to be 
rated by our individual observance of the 
commandments laid down and the teaching 
of the Lord Christ we lack a great deal of 
being a Christian nation. All of your life 
you have heard the statement that “in every 
national emergency the Lord raises up a 
leader.” There is no question we need a 
leader right now—we need one desperately. 
But are we as a nation of people in position 
to ask the Lord to deliver us? What have we 
done to merit His support and protection? 
We are not trying to preach a sermon. This 
writer knows, and his friends know, that he 
is no better than any of the rest of you. We 
don’t want to be hypocritical. We are not 
approaching this from a religious angle. We 
are merely thinking out loud. We believe 
that all of us are agreed that we need a 
leader and quickly. We need help and badly. 
The only thing that could intervene right 
now would be the work of a merciful Father 
who could take this bitter cup from our lips. 
But as we look around us, just as you can 
look around you right at this moment, we 
wonder what right we have to expect Him to 
intervene in our behalf? Perhaps you know. 
This writer doesn’t. 

Without this intervention you can prepare 
now for 5 or 10 years of the most intensive 
effort of your life, and we will be a lucky 
people if, when it is over, we have any vestige 
of freedom left. 


How Right You Were, Mr. Baruch 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday night in Passaic, N. J., in an ad- 
dress before the Passaic Dante Club and 
yesterday on the floor of the House, after 
the President’s appeal for unity, I pro- 
posed that he immediately draft into the 
services of the Nation former President 
Herbert Hoover and Bernard M. Baruch. 
Today I find in my morning paper the 
timely appraisal of Mr. Baruch by Mer- 
ryle Stanley Rukeyser, International 
News Service economic commentator. 
Under the caption “How right you were, 
Mr. Baruch,” Mr. Rukeyser says: 

Bernard M. Baruch was a preeminently 
useful consultant to Presidents largely be- 
cause of his remarkable sense of timing. 

Unlike the academic mind—the so-called 
brain truster—Mr. Baruch has always had a 
facility for knowing the score early. 


Not having a professorial mind, Mr. Baruch 
never waits until after the event to realize 
what has ha . 

In the famous leak investigation in World 
War I, Mr. Baruch made it clear that in 
stock-market action he did not act on in- 
side information about a peace maneuver 
but was motivated by his sixth sense in 
interpreting the significance of the word 
“but” in a published State paper. 

Outnumbered by the Communist hordes, 
we must survive by recognizing human 
quality, not quantity. 

The so-called academic mind is less crea- 
tive, and is less nimble. 

Survival in the competitive world and in 
stock-market speculation when turning 
points come requires a swiftness of decision 
and a special alertness. 

It should be remembered that months ago 
Mr. Baruch issued a strong clarion call for 
all-out mobilization. 

Mr. Baruch’s argument was that at worst 
full mobilization will cost some money, 
whereas the alternative of possibly losing a 
war would be an irrecoverable loss and might 
end our tradition as a free nation. 

With his maturity of judgment, Mr. Ba- 
ruch this month became a stronger potential 
political influence than he has been in many 
years. 

This situation springs from two factors. 

First, recent events have demonstrated how 
right he was. 

Second, the dominant position in the 
Eighty-second Congress of the Southern 
Democrats, who respect Mr. Baruch, over the 
Fair Deal Democrats indicates that Mr. Ba- 
ruch’s advice will be more actively sought. 
Certainly he is also respected by most Re- 
publicans. 

As principal atomic adviser, Mr. Baruch 

tested the intentions of the Russians. When 
the Soviet Union turned down the Baruch 
formula for sharing atomic energy on a pro- 
tected basis through provision for inspection 
behind the iron curtain, it was a signal 
that the United States of America had to 
prepare to rely on its own physical power. 
There was no justification for backing and 
filling in policy after that. 
. In recent months, routineers have whined 
at the high prices paid for tin, rubber, and 
wool from British Empire sources. But Mr. 
Baruch’s approach was different. He pub- 
licly edvocated buying England’s wool and 
other raw materials when prices were low. 

In taking such a practical and well-timed 
position, he was acting in accordance with 
his long experience as a Wall Street specu- 
lator. This fact should be underscored. 

Mr. Baruch exemplifies the possibility of 
using intelligence to tie today to tomorrow. 

He is an expert on the economics of sur- 
vival, and he should be promptly summoned 
by a congressional committee to provide a 
blueprint for survival, including a business- 
like set-up for importing and exporting. 

Mr. Baruch is very much in favor with the 
men in the Eighty-second Congress who con- 
trol the Nation's purse strings. 


The World Is Mine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 


marks, I am inserting a short poem en- 
titled “The World Is Mine.” I do not 
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know the author, but I do know that it 

carries a powerful message, and one that 

= Americans should heed. It reads as 
ollows: 


Today, upon a bus, I saw 

A pretty girl with golden hair. 

I envied her, she seemed s0 gay, 

I wished that I could be so fair. 

But then, when she arose to leave, 

I saw her hobble down the aisle, 

She had one leg and used a crutch. 
And yet, she passed me with a smile, 
Oh, God, forgive me when I whine, 

I have two legs, the world is mine. 


And then I stopped to buy some sweets, 
The lad who sold them had such charm; 

I talked with him—he seemed so glad— 

If I were late 'twould do no harm. 

And as I left he said to me, 

“Please come again, you’ve been so kind, 
“It’s nice to talk with folks like you, 
“Because, you see,” he smiled, “I'm blind.” 
Oh, God forgive me when I whine, 

I have two eyes, the world is mine. 


Then, walking down the street I saw 

A pretty child with eyes of blue. 

He stood and watched the others play, 

It seemed he knew not what to do, 
stopped a moment, then I asked, 

“Why don’t you join the others, dear?” 

He looked ahead without a word, 

And then I knew he could not hear. 

Oh, God forgive me when I whine, 

I have two ears, the world is mine. 

With legs to take me where I'd go, 

With eyes to see the sunset glow, 

With ears to hear what I would know— 

Oh, God forgive me when I whine, 

I'm blessed indeed, the world is mine. 


Where Are the Troops of Our Fellow 
Nations in the So-Called United Nations 
Army? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELP 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. CANFIELD. “Where are the 
troops of our fellow nations in the so- 
called UN Army?” is the caption of a 
timely and challenging editorial in the 
Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call of Mon- 
day, January 8, 1951. This editorial re- 
flects the heartfelt sentiments of hun- 
dreds of my constituents who are parents 
of the boys in our armed services. The 
editorial follows: 

Werte ArE THe Troops or Our FELLow 
NaTIONSs IN THE SO-CALLED UN Army? 
David Lawrence in his famous column on 


British ally is practically an all-American 
expedition of ill-fated retreat and slaughter, 


war, and that while it is called a UN opera- 
tion the troops of the United States com- 
prise almost all of the UN forces in Korea. 
‘The American people have not been told why 
members of the UN have failed to 

in large numbers since last June.” 

of this failure is that there is no 

justifiable reason. Therefore th2 

nan administration, whose diploinuts 
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failed to get troop commitments from the 
forty-some nations which voted to send a 
United Nations Army to the assistance of 
South Korea, seek to cover up the blunder 
with silence. 

Now as a result of this failure to our demo- 
cratic allies to reinforce our United States 
troops—as was naturally expecte. and would 
have been done had our delegates to the UN 
insisted upon it—we see our heroic but sadly 
outnumbered American boys being put to 
rout in far-off Korea, tortured and wounded 
and giving up their lives. And in the mean- 
time not a single son of our wealthy South 
American neighbors or of our European ai-ies, 
once again enjoying prosperity through the 
billions of recovery program dollars handed 
out by United States taxpayers, is on the 
way to relieve and refill the battered ranks 
of our so-called United Nations Army. 

With the bloody slaughter of our stranded 
troops still mounting, it is high time for 
our United States delegates to the UN to 
start shouting bloody murder and demand 
that every member nation which voted in 
favor of Korean intervention by the United 
Nations contribute their proportionate share 
of troops to pull victory out of defeat in Ko- 
rea. If the majority are unwilling to do that 
much now, after our Nation has borne the 
brunt of the onslaught for 7 months, and 
immediately, to rebuild the shattered UN 
Army, then they have no right to expect 
our country to send one more man, let alone 
the million necessary, to drive back the 
countless hordes of North Korean and Chi- 
nese Reds out of the smoking rubble of what 
was once the South Korean Republic. 

There is no justice, there is no sense in 
making our boys go it alone, and before 
more thousands of them are killed in the at- 
tempt, we call upon our President and his 
self-appointed UN delegates to demand that 
reinforcements for the United Nations Army 
be mustered in at once from the other mem- 
bers of the United Nations; that a vote for 
such reinforcements be promptly moved in 
the UN Assembly; and if the majority vote 
against such troop participation that we 
then pull our own forces out of the cauldron 
of slaughter and save thousands of our finest 
sons from further military suicide 6,000 miles 
away from home. 

Isn’t it better to pull out now under such 
go-it-alone conditions, as we did from the 
Philippines early in World War II, and con- 
serve our strength for the bigger crisis ahead, 
than to let ourselves be bled white in already 
ruined Korea and thus play right into 
Stalin’s grasping hands? 

The Call believes the majority of our citi- 
zens, if given a vote on the question, would 
agree with us overwhelmingly that it is. 





Farm Production in the Present 
Emergency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. O’'CONOR. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday of this week members of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society Maryland 
Farm Bureau, Inc., and affiliated organ- 
izations were privileged to hear the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr,. ANDERSON] discuss matters 
of interest to the farming element of our 
country. 
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As a former Secretary of Agriculture, 
where his work was outstanding in the 
Nation’s interests, the Senator from New 
Mexico is held in highest regard and 
respect by the farm people of our State, 
who greeted his remarks on this occasion 
with the utmost interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress by the able Senator be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


When I accepted the invitation to come 
here today, I recognized that the Eighty- 
second Congress would be meeting in a sober 
mood to deal with serious problems. I had 
just reached a firm decision that I would not 
leave Washington for a speaking engagement 
while the Congress was in session. But I ac- 
cepted your invitation for the reason that 
Baltimore is so close to Washington that I 
could cancel at the last moment if I had to 
and for the additional reason that when so 
much attention is being paid to industrial 
mobilization it might be worth while occa- 
sionally for a few friends of the farmer to 
examine at a meeting of farm organizations 
some of the problems that may lie ahead in 
the agricultural field. 

I admit that I like to speak to conven- 
tions of State farm bureau members. You 
belong to a giant farm organization. The 
latest available figures which I have received 
indicate that upon the basis of farm families 
there are about 1,450,000 families in the 
Americcn Farm Bureau Federation, possi- 
bly 420,000 farm families in the grange and 
220,000 farm families in the farmers union. 
You represent, therefore, a tremendously sig- 
nificant segment of American rural life and 
an important part of America’s mobilization 
for defense. 

The hardest task these days is to read 
newspapers and magazines and not become 
slightly confused by conflicting information. 
For example, just as 1950 was drawing to a 
close there appeared in the Washington Daily 
News under date of December 28 an editorial 
which started off this way: 

“The Defense Production Act of 1950—the 
law authorizing Government price-wage 
controls—actually forbids effective control 
of food prices. 

“Farm-bloc Congressmen saw to that.” 

I was surprised and displeased by that 
statement. I was not conscious that farm- 
bloc Congressmen had had a thing to do 
with those sections of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act to which objection was being taken. 
I clipped the editorial, attached it to a sheet 
of paper, and said, “I’m going to comment 
on that when I speak in Baltimore.” 

A few nights later I picked up the issue 
of Newsweek for January 8 and read that one 
of the hottest fights in the new Congress 
will be over food-price controls. The article 
stated that “existing law frustrates such 
controls by exempting farm prices from ceil- 
ings until they reach parity. All but 9 of 
the 40 chief crops are thus legally entitled to 
healthy rises—up to 100 percent for potatoes, 
grapefruit, lemors—instead of the checks 
that might be indicated to stem inflation.” 
I was tempted to take some pretty strong ex- 


ception to that or at least to point out that « 


if lemons were entitled to raise 100 percent 
because of the operation of the parity con- 
cept it was only evidence that parity does 
not work perfectly in every case. It doesn’t 
work for grapefruit; it doesn’t work for a 
number of other items, but by and large it 
is a useful yardstick. 

Then I came to the next sentence in the 
item, and it read this way: “Congressmen 
representing industrial areas will battle with 
the farm bloc to amend the law so as to hold 
down food ceilings.” When I read that I 
knew that I was going to have something to 
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say about it at this convention. I rarely get 
in the mood to fight with the Congressmen 
from industrial areas, because I regard my- 
self as representing every section of my 
State, industrial as well as agricultural. I 
hate to see a pitched battle take place be- 
tween Congressmen who represent purely in- 
dustrial areas and Congressmen who repre- 
sent strictly agriculture areas. I say that be- 
cause four-fifths of the population of the 
United States lives in towns and cities, and 
the one-fifth living on farms carry the bur- 
den of supplying food for all the rest of us. 
Any battle that puts four-fifths of the popu- 
lation against one-fifth is an unequal battle 
to start, and if it is not a necessary battle, it 
certainly is one that should not be under- 
taken or encouraged. 

With that introduction, let’s see how much 
truth there is to the steadily repeated asser- 
tion that farm-bloc Congressmen wrote into 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 a lot 
of language which makes it impossible to 
control food prices or hold them within 
reasonable limits. I wondered what the 
attitude had been of the farm organizations, 
particularly the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, so I checked back into my files and 
found that president Allan B. Kline, speak- 
ing in behalf of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on S. 3936, the com- 
panion bill to H. R. 9176 which is the act 
referred to, testified on July 26, 1950. His 
formal remarks were confined to section 412 
of the bill which was a proposition to modi- 
fy the existing sales policy of the Commo- 
dity Credit Corporation with reference to the 
sale of Government-owned farm commodi- 
ties. President Kline spoke in opposition to 
that section and pointed to the basic rules 
of the present policy on the sale of Govern- 
ment-owned commodities as they were car- 
ried in section 407 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949. I was to some degree at least, an 
author of the Agricultural Act of 1949 and, 
therefore, I appreciated the fact that your 
president had believed it better to hold to 
those provisions than to introduce new and 
revolutionary ideas about the sale of Com- 
modity Credit stocks. 

Right there before I go any farther, I want 
to insert the thought that I have had some 
convictions on these Government-owned 
stocks for quite a little while. I spoke at 
the Western Region Farm Bureau Confer- 
ence at Fort Collins, Colorado on June 17, 
1950, and I started right out talking about 
farm surpluses. I reminded my Farm Bu- 
reau friends in the West that newspaper and 
radio accounts of Government price-support 
operations had tended to create the impres- 
sion that agriculture was confronted with 
huge, unmanageable stocks of deteriorating 
farm commodities. So I tried to give my 
friends a few facts. I told them (and I am 
quoting now): 

“Our so-called surpluses are not nearly as 
large as the public apparently thinks they 
are. We do have relatively large stocks of 
some farm commodities, but these stocks are 
not all surpluses. * * * We need re- 
serves of food, feed, and fiber to meet unex- 
pected requirements and to tide us over in 
years when we may have short crops due 
to unfavorable weather or other conditions. 
It is only when we have more than we need 
for current use and reasonable reserves that 
we can say we have a surplus. This situa- 
tion previils today for a very few commodi- 
ties. 

“Our present supply of corn exceeds a nor- 
mal supply by only enough to last our popu- 
lation for 67 days. Our cotton supply ex- 
ceeds normal by only enough to meet our 
domestic and export needs for 93 days. Our 
wheat stocks are above normal by only 
enough to meet our needs for 112 days. 

“Reasonable reserves of storable farm come- 
modities are the best insurance consumers 
can have against shortages and unreasonabie 
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prices, because the prices of farm products 
skyrocket when supplies fall short of needs. 

“A single year of the kind of weather we 
bad in 1947 would wipe out our present re- 
serve stocks of corn. The short 1947 corn 
crop caught us without adequate reserves. 
I am sure that everyone can remember the 
resulting difficulties. We had a feed con- 
servation program. Even so the production 
of meat and other livestock products went 
down and prices went up. We had meatiess 
days aad poultryless days. Both farmers and 
consumers suffered. This was only 2 years 
ago—our memorits are short, aren't they?” 

That is the end of my long quotation. 

That talk was made before Korea. 

It has been interesting to me to note the 
changes in the words used to describe the 
Government-owned stocks of most price- 
supported commodities. At first they were 
labeled “surpluses”; then, “so-called sur- 
pluses”, later, “reserves”; still later “stock- 
piles,” and now they have become “store- 
houses of strength.” 

From time to time we hear it charged that 
the farm program is forcing consumers to 
pay unreasonable prices for the necessities of 
life. These charges originate with the unin- 
formed, with thcse who would abolish all 
price supports, and with those who want to 
convince consumers that they would get a 
better deal if some other system were sub- 
stituted for price supports. Regardless of 
where they originate, the charges that the 
farm program is keeping food prices high in 
America are false. As a matter of fact, food 
is relatively cheap in this country. 

It takes fewer hours of work to earn the 
money to pay for food in America than in . ny 
other major country in the world. In 1935-39, 
cons-imers spent 73 percent of their dis- 
posable income for food. ‘Currently, they 
are spending 26 percent; however, they are 
eating better. If the American people ate 
the same varieties and per capita quantities 

they ate in 1935-39, that food which cost 
consumers 23 percent of their income in 
those years would cost them only 19 percent 
of their income today. 

The fact that food prices are higher in 
dollars and cents today than before World 
War II is evidence that the value of the dollar 
went down during the inflation which re- 
sulted from the war. It is not evidence that 
consumers are worse off. As a matter of 
fact, when the increase in consumer incomes 
is considered, consumers are better off. 

Consumers should expect to pay a fair 
price for food—just as they expect farmers 
to pay a fair price for the things they buy. 

Now to return to the claim that farm-bloc 
Congressmen saw to it that it was impossible 
to establish effective control on food prices. 
This matter came to the floor of the Senate 
on December 19 last and Senator MAyYsanx, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, testified that the commit- 
tee, not any lobby, unanimously agreed on 
the price control provisions relating to agri- 
cultural commodities. That checks with my 
own observation. I know that I did not urge 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
to take any action. I know that Senator 
ATKEN, the ranking Republican member of 
the Agriculture Committee, did not. I'm sure 
that Senator Thomas of Oklahoma, who was 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, made no special plea and so far as I could 
learn at the time, not a single representative 
of whut might be called the farm bloc ap- 
peared before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and asked that committee 
to do anything on prices. 

The only time that any legislative proposal 
that appeared to be inflationary came before 
the Senate was when Senator Youns intro- 
duced an amendment fixing rigid 90-percent 
supports. I’m going to deal with that in a 
minute, but before I do, I want to add a few 
particulars concerning Mr. MAYBANK’s testi- 
mony. S§2nator Marganx pointed out that 


be had requested the staff of the Senate 
Banking and Coramittee to look 
into the law and facts so that whatever he 
stated was absolutely correct in every detail. 
He then read a prepared statement which is 
carried in the ConGresstonaL Recorp, volume 
96, part 12, at page 16743, and in that state- 
ment pointed out that all the committee 
tried to do was get a fair relationship be- 
tween agricultural prices and other prices as 
they existed during the period from May 24 
to June 24, 1950. The statement carries this 
rather important reasoning: “It would be 
manifestly unfair, for example, to fix a price 
on a farm commodity at a price existing to- 
day when that price had changed hardly at 
all over the last 6 months, while the prices 
oi numerous other nonfarm commodities had 
b~en moved up from 25 to 50 percent in some 
cases.” 

The statement pointed out that in June 
1948 when wheat was selling for $2.81, a 
1-pound joaf of bread was selling for 13.8 
cents. By October 1950 when wheat had 
dropped to $1.91 a bushel the same loaf of 
bread was selling for 14.7 cents. In other 
words, bread was selling about a penny 
higher and wheat was down nearly a dollar 
@ bushel. The question naturally arose, who 
was reaping the profit out of inflation—the 
farmer, the distributor, or the processor? 

I deal with this because I hope this au- 
dience will realize and in time make other 
audiences aware of the fact that an increase 
in the cost of living is not always caused by 
an increase in the price of farm commodities, 

There is in the Defense Production Act a 
provision relating to the establishment of 
fair and equitable margins of profit for 
processors. That was a provision carried in 
the old OPA lew and picked up in the new 
legislation. It is not there to protect farm- 
ers, and it was not put there by the farm 
bloc. It was inserted by Senator Rosert- 
son, of Virginia. I happened to be presid- 
ing over the Senate at the time this amend- 
ment was adopted, and I can recall that 
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tively fixed and limited incomes and I in- 
sisted that the amendment was not designed 
to protect thcm but it was designed to do the 

reverse of that. While I was talk- 
ing the Senator who had said the amendment 
‘was splendid and he was going to support it 
went through some pepers on his desk and 
discovered that he had a telegram from the 
president of the Farm Bureau of his State. 
That telegram opposed the 90 percent rigid 
mandatory price support on basic commodi- 
ties. The Senator was prompted to reread 
the telegram. The result was that when I 
had finished speeking against the amend- 
ment, that same Senator put into the Rxecorp 
the telegram from the president of the Parm 
Bureau of his State and that Senator voted 
against the amendment because he under- 
stood then that it was probably inflationary 
and hed no place in the law. 

I mention that as specific proof that Sena- 
tors who are identified with farm legislation, 
and I am certainly one of them, were not 
trying to load down the law with inflation- 
ary items designed to increase the cost of 
living and push farm prices out of sight. I 
mention it also to bring out the fact that 
the State units of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation were going down the line 
trying their very best to keep the bill from 
being an inflationary bill, that way back 
there, long before many people were fight- 
ing inflation the farm organizations—partic- 
ularly and sometimes single handedly the 
American Farm Bureau Federation—tried to 
hold down inflation. 

I can just hear you saying to yourselves, 
“Why so much fuss about a little item in a 
newspaper story.” Well, I think it’s im- 
portant that we hit these things as early 
as they show their head. I think it’s im- 
portant that the farmers of this country 
fight back when they are unjustly accused. 
I think it’s important that the farm or- 
ganizations let friend and foe alike know 
where they stand on these public questions 
and that they steadily say to every news- 
paper writer and radio commentator and 
Member of Congress that when the record 
is written they want to be sure that the man 
who writes it lives up to the divine com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness.” 

During the week end I read carefully the 
address of President Kline delivered at Dallas, 
Tex., on December 12. I like a great deal of 
what he said. There are some things in his 
address that I wouldn’t agree to, just as 
there will be things in mine to which he 
would take exception. I don’t mention his 
address in order to endorse “t all but I men- 
tion it to make this point, that no one can 
read it and not be impressed with the fact 
that the head of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is against inflation and is stand- 
ing vigorously for those things which he 


in favor of large production. 

In that connection, I want to commend 
the Department of Agriculture for its action 
of the past few days in taking production 
controls off corn and wheat. It is probable 
that the action of the Department may re- 
sult in the accumulation of extra large stocks 
of either corn or wheat and that this coun- 
try may take some substantial losses because 
that but there is no other safe 
play the situation. We cannot 
chance on being short of 
days of emergency ‘ike these and the De- 
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partment tn my opinion was abundantly 
right im asking for increased production of 
corn and wheat, not only from the impera- 
tive concideration of our national defense 
and our need to have sufficient food on hand 
to take care of our economy, but also from 
the standpoint of our war against inflation 
because the very presence of large stocks of 
corn and wheat will do more to hold down 


















the prices of corn and wheat than 1! the 
laws passed by the Congress of the United 


States. 
I want to remind this audience that I 


had a little something to do with the agri- 
cultural program at the time we were mov- 
ing out of World War II. I know how hard 
it was to enforce price ceilings when we were 
actually in the war and when every patriotic 
impulse moved good people to liv. up to the 
law of the land, but I know also how impos- 
sible price ceilings became the very day that 
we had accomplished our purpose and the 
Japanese had followed the Germans into sur- 
render. I heard stories and made personal 
investigations of what people had done who 
were violating the ceilings on cattle prices. 
I called particular attention one time to an 
individual operating in the State of Ohio 
who seemed able despite ccilings to buy 
every cow that was offered in an auction 
ring anywhere in that State. He paid higher 
prices consistently than everybody and is 
little slaughtering establishment was buying 
cattle away from every major packer in the 
United States. An investigator was sent out 
to check on this individual. The investi- 
gator came back to report that the little 
butcher was the stupidest person he had ever 
met, that he didn’t keep a book, he didn’t 
keep a record, he had no idea what his cat- 
tle were costing him, he had no idea how 
much he was getting for his meat and he 
couldn’t begin to tell him whether he had 
or had not violated the OPA ceilings. I 
thought that the man running the little 
pacring plant wasn't quite as stupid as th2 
person who had investigated him, but any- 
how his plant finally closed down, because 
we later proved he was violating the law of 
the land. The tragedy was that every time 
one plant was closed down for violations, two 
or three other plants stepped into exist- 
ence and went even further with their viola- 
tions. That is why many of us have be- 
lieved that abundant production of agricul- 
ture commodities is the best price police- 
man we could have on our economic front, 

I get off my subject once in a while in my 
enthusiasm to talk about some phase of this 
situation, and I suppose I ought to return to 
the address of President Kline to which I was 
directing my comments a few moments ago. 
Actually, however, leaders of farm organiza- 
tions and Members of the Congress of the 
United States might be far apart on the 
question of when controls should be put 
upon agricultural prices. The one thing that 
I want to remind you is that there are very 
few commodities now that would be in- 
fluenced by the imposition of price controls 
as the law now stands on the statute books. 
The two spots where controls would right 
now become effective would be (1) cotton 
and cottonseed and (2) livestock, principally 
cattle, lambs and veal calves. 

I’m sure we all remember the difficulties 
of the last war. Every effort was made to 
work out an easy, fair, and equitable basis 
for ceilings on cattle and livestock products. 
We toyed with the idea of ceilings upon cat- 
tle on the hoof and we had to discard it be- 
cause of the extreme difficulty of grading 
cattle in the stockyards of this country, to 
say nothing of their grading by thousands of 
butchers in smaller communities all over the 
United States. When we began putting the 
ceilings on dressed meat, the question always 
arose as to whether those cvilings were ade- 
quate to permit the fattening of beef in the 
feed lots of Kansas, Iowa, Indiana, and Ohio. 
I sat in conference after conference in the 
office of the economic stabilizers as they 
struggled with this problem of where to set 
the ceiling on beef in order that it might 
reflect an adequate profit to the individual 
who was fattening that beef and preparing it 
for the market. 

One of the dangers always ahead is what 
happens if the margin is too low. You and 
I know that the skeleton of an animal and 


the hide around that skeleton are not beef. 
If the animal is sold thin, the American 
public buys little energy and food. But 
when that skeleton is put upon our pastures 
and allowed to pack a few hundred pounds of 
flesh around its bones and then is brought 
into a feed lot and crammed with nutritious 
corn, it makes beef and makes it rapidly. 
The skeleton weighs about as much one time 
as another. The gain made by the animal in 
the pasture and in the feed lot represents 
the production of beef. 

If there isn’t a price margin that permits 
that type of meet production to go on, then 
we only reduce the amount of beef avail- 
able in the markets, and when we reduce 
it we make it subject to all the pressures 
of black-market operators everywhere in the 
land. It is only when we have a large 
number of cattle on the feed lots of this 
country being fed to substantial weights 
that we are able to take care of our de- 
mand for good red meat. I realize that the 
imposition of ceilings on livestock might 
for a time help in the control of prices in 
a few retail stores, but if the ceilings re- 
sult in the elimination of feed lots and the 
marketing of beef that has not been brought 
to maturity, then we shortly will be worse 
off than we are at present. So we need to 
exercise great care in trying to put ceilings 
on meat. 

Now, just a word about cotton. We are 
at a point in this country where it is nec- 
essary to restrict the exportation of our 
present cotton stocks. We surely need a 
crop of 16,000,000 bales in 1951. We could 
harvest 17,009,000 bales and not hurt any- 
thing. The probabilities are that we will 
be fortunate if we get 14,000,000 bales. We 
may have to carry over into 1952 and suc- 
ceeding years the necessity of filling up the 
cotton reservoir which has been drained in 
these last few months. 

What will produce a great crop of cotton 
is a price incentive. Already the farmers 
in my part of the world are pleading with 
me about fertilizer and insecticides and 
they are saying that they are not going to 
plant cotton if they are not assured a 
better supply of insecticides and fertilizer 
than now seems likely. The one thing that 
will tempt them to plant even if the in- 
secticide market is still uncertain when 
planting time comes is the possibility of a 
good price and the probability that even if 
the crop is short the price will be good and 
that good price times low production will 
produce a total income which will still per- 
mit them to break even. If the price of 
cotton drops to a point that barely covers 
the cost of production, the farmer will shift 
to another crop that offers a better finan- 
cial return. You can’t expect him to gam- 
ble with the weather, gamble with the sup- 
ply of machinery, gamble with insecticides, 
gamble with fertilizer, gamble with man- 
power, and then face the prospect of a 
price that barely permits him a chance to 
break even. He'll be looking for those com- 
modities which present a chance to make 
reasonable and fair profits. He will be 
stimulated to supply the things we need 
most if prices on those things are attractive. 

So I say that there are many items to be 
considered in connection with the imposi- 
tion of restrictive limitations on agricultural 
prices. Yor. don’t get production unless 
you pay for it. When, the Government asks 
for more steel or copper or automobiles or 
trucks or tanks or guns or planes, it nego- 
tiates a contract that gives a fair return for 
high endeavor. Production starts quickest 
and rolls fastest when the price is adequate. 
That same thing applies to the farmers of 
this Nation as well. 

This talk is already reaching a length 
which I neither desired nor intended, so I 
will be brief in the things I have to say from 
here on. I had hoped today that I might 
discuss with you what type of legislation 
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farmers might support. I can't do that in 
any detail but I can suggest to you a field 
for thought. 

The Congress during World War II passed 
the Stabilization Act of 1942. It provided 
that the basic commodities—corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, and peanuts for nuts—would 
be supported at 90 percent and cotton at 9214 
percent for two full calendar years follow- 
ing the cessation of hostilities. That meant 
a period terminating December 31, 1948. But 
to that was attached additional Steagall 
legislation requiring that commodities where 
larger production had been requested be sup- 
ported through loans, purchases, and other 
operations at not less than 90 percent of 
parity or a comparable price. That brought 
under the 90 percent requirement hogs, eggs, 
chickens over three and a half pounds, tur- 
keys, milk, and butterfat, dry peas of a cer- 
tain variety, dry edible beans, soybeans, flax- 
seed, and peanuts for oil, American Egyptian 
cotton and potatoes, including sweet pota- 
toes. Certain other commodities, such as 
wool in naval stores, blackeyed peas and 
beans found their way into the list of com- 
modities to be supported. 

I voted for the Steagall legislation but I 
would want to look at it with a very cold and 
appraising eye if it came before the Congress 
again. We got ourselves in all sorts of com- 
plications because of the Steagall guarantees 
and I am not so sure that I would not this 
time prefer to give more in the marketplace 
during the emergency and not depend so 
generously upon loan and purchase programs 
after the emergency is ended. When I think 
of the troubles we went through because of 
the guarantee on potatoes alone, I shudder 
at facing it again. ; 

Which brings me to the subject of agri- 
cultural subsidies. You will remember that 
we had certain subsidies on foods during the 
Second World War and the days that fol- 
lowed it. I had the unpleasant task of try- 
ing to take off some of those subsidies. A 
burnt child fears the fire and my fingers 
were burned many, many times by the events 
in the first few months after the termina- 
tion of World War II. 

The milk subsidies were particularly diffi- 
cult. We were paying out millions and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for subsidies on 
milk in order that the price might stay low. 
Simultaneously we were piling up the cost 
of those subsidies in the shape of Federal 
debt to be paid after the war in the flush pe- 
riods that were to follow. Well, the war has 
been over a good many years (or has it?) and 
we have not been paying back this subsidy 
cost. This very year we will accumulate an 
additional deficit. Next year the budget 
may be eighty-five or ninety billions of dol- 
lars. There are people who estimate that 
government income may be so low as to 
leave a deficit of thirty or thirty-five billions 
of dollars, maybe $40,000,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year. 

All the time that we were paying out sub- 
sidies on milk to hold down the cost of living, 
we had economists telling us that we should 
have been skimming off more money in the 
form of higher taxes so that the war would 
have been to a greater degree on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. They wanted us to pay our 

war costs out of current earnings, wages, and 
profits. But we were granting subsidies and 
piling up a debt while we only talked about 
skimming it off through taxation. The 
trouble was we never got the skim and ail 
we did was pay. 

I remember that I saw some figures show- 
ing the cost of subsidies paid to farmers 
during the war years. I knew that no such 
expenditure had ever been made for any of 
the farm programs and I challenged the state- 
ment. I was assured that the figures came 
from the Comptroller General of the United 
States. When we pursued the matter, I 
learned the figures represented consumer 
subsidies on flour, milk, and cheese. Those 
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were charged against the farm programs and 
to the farmer, when actually they were pure- 
ly subsidies for the consumer. That’s why 
I hesitate to see subsidies now. I hate to 
see the farm programs charged with the cost 
of consumer subsidies as though consumer 
subsidies were devices by which the farmer 
gouged the consumer. 

Therefore, I hope this time that it may be 
possible to go very sparingly on any agri- 
cultural subsidies. We should pay a great 
deal of the war cost as we go and not store 
up for future generations part of the food 
costs during this present emergency like we 
did during the war concluded only a few 
years ago. 

I was in a gathering in Washington in the 
past 10 days at which high and responsible 
Officials discussed the possibility that there 
would be such a gap between receipts and 
expenditures in our budget that we would 
have to resort to a Nation-wide sales tax 
designed to bring in ten or fifteen billions 
of doliars annually. I don’t know whether 
that will come or not, but I say it’s a possi- 
bility. If it does come, then I suggest to 
you thrt it would be foolish in the extreme 
to be paying out a billion dollars or $2,000,- 
000,000 a year in subsidies on food in order 
to hold down the cost of living for the work- 
ing classes cf this country and then put back 
a@ transactions tax to bring in $10,000,000,000 
when, generally speaking, the burden of a 
sales tax or transaction tax falls most heavily 
upon the working classes. It just doesn’t 
seem to me to make sense to subsidize the 
cost of food to the extent of a billion or 
two billion dollars a year and then go back 
and add a tax of five or ten billion dollars 
a year of a type that would fall most heavily 
upon working people. 

Therefore, I hope the farmers may have 
the support of working classes generally in 
opposing food subsidies and trying to make 
certain that the cost of food to the con- 
sumer is fully represented by the price ob- 
tained in the market place and that part of 
it does not come to the farmer from the 
Federal Treasury. 

But farmers should continue to take the 
lead in demanding greatly increased tax- 
ation as a positive means to control inflation 
and to put our defense effort on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. The President in his address 
to the Congress on the State of the Union 
yesterday put this as the final point in his 
program: “A major increase in taxes to meet 
the cost of the defense effort.” You should 
take pride in the fact that your Dallas con- 
vention 3 weeks ago led in that direction 
with these words: 

“There is no possibility of controlling in- 
filation without taxes high enough to get on 
& pay-as-you-go basis. Strict economy will 
reduce the total amount that must be raised 
by taxes, but increased taxes will still be 
necessary to balance the Federal budget. 
We stand ready to support necessary in- 

I congratulate you upon that stand. 

Yesterday President Truman asked for ex- 
tension and revision of the Selective Service 
Act. I hope that when that is done there 
will be adequate attention to the need for 
providing deferments and exemptions for 
key skilled workers on farms. 

Right here I want to call your attention 
to another request contained in the Presi- 
dent’s message of yesterday. He asked for 
“improvement of our agricultural laws to 
help obtain the kinds of farm products we 
need tor the defense effort.” I am uncertain 
as to what he has in mind. I think the 
present law provides many ways to obtain the 
farm products we need. But as a member 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture, I 
promise him the fullest cooperation to that 
end, and I am certain that you will join in 
that pledge. 

Perhaps it might be proper to repeat a 
paragraph from the resolutions of your Dal- 
las convention. I quote it to you: 


“In the year ahead, the emphasis will be on 
increased production, anc farm prices will be 
supported by the firm demand of a mobiliz- 
ing economy. Under such conditions, the 
need for price supports, acreage allotments, 
and marketing quotas on certain commodi- 
ties is greatly reduced. We believe that such 
programs should be suspended, as the law 
provides, and as conditions permit, but will 
insist that they be reactivated whenever the 
need for this type of program reappears.” 

If we hold down or eliminate farm pro- 
gram costs, our protection will be preserved 
for the days that follow defense mobilization, 
the days when we really need help. 

Pinally, I hope that farmers will set in- 
creased production goals. We need great 
crops of corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice, 
and soybeans. We need 16,000,000 bales of 


cotton. We need to produce 105,000,000 hogs ~ 


in 1951. We need to increase the number of 
cattle and cal 2s on farms and see that beef 
production moves steadily upward. I doubt 
if we can anticipate in the near future any 
help out of Mexico. The recent report of 
another outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, 
while not serious, indicates that the border 
Probably will not be open for some time and 
that the possibility of obtaining a half mil- 
lion cattle from Mexico to move onto our 
ranges for a summer and then to our feed 
lots will not exist for many years to come, 
We are going to have to raise our own calves 
and produce our own beef. It will take aid 
and encouragement from the Government if 
tre farmers of this country provide red meat 
in the quantities we need. 

Records are not achieved by Government 
edict. They can only be obtained by the 
planning and performance of the farmer. 
They require the leadership of the county 
extension agents, the State PMA commit- 
tees, every official in the Department of 
Agriculture concerned with the production 
of crops, and the steady, persistent, persua- 
sive influence of the great farm organiza- 
tions of this land. The President told us 
yesterday: “Only by increasing our output 
can we carry the burden of preparedness for 
an indefinite period in the future.” That 
means your farm output just as much as it 
does the product of the Nation’s most vital 
factory. 

Many times I have taken off my hat in 
tribute to the farmers and farm leaders of 
America. I hope this current emergency 
may give additional and everlasting proof 
that the farm organization, speaking for 
farmers, carrying to farmers the true story 
of the needs of this country, can make cer- 
tain that the farm production pattern will 
measure up to our grave national responsi- 
bilities and place back of our Armed Forces 
and our factory workers the reserve of food 
which has won previous wars and can help in 
this hour to win a just and lasting peace. 





Principles for Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by me Tuesday evening, January 
9, on the Capitol Cloakroom program of 
tha Columhin Bemminsting figotien.” In 
this statement I present some of the 
principles which I believe should be used 
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in guiding us in making our foreign 
pelicy 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, may I express my sincere 
thanks and appreciation to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System? 

Three and a half minutes on this great 
radio network is precious time. But I am 
sure that a half minute of it will not be 
wasted if I point out that our greatest safe- 
guard against fatal errors is the opportunity 
we have in the American system to debate 
the policies of our Government, foreign and 
domestic. 

Today tragic events are sweeping us on- 
ward to fateful decisions. The fearful ques- 
tions before us are how can we avoid another 
world war and how can we win through to 
a just peace? 

We know now that international commu- 
nism seeks to conquer the world and that 
Soviet Russia has embarked upon an aggres- 
sive course. The tide of communism has al- 
ready made great progress in Europe and 
Asia. More than 800,000,000 people are yoked 
in Communist harness. 

Much of this Communist success was made 
possible by unwise ,»olicies followed during 
and after the war by the United States and 
our allies. Time does not permit detailed 
analysis of these measures, but our experi- 
ences in Korea and elsewhere have cast hon- 
est doubt on the wisdom and effectiveness of 
our recent policies. The question before the 
whole country now is what are we going to 
do about it? 

I am not prepared tonight to offer any 
final conclusions. But I can state some of 
the principles which ought to guide us in 
making policies. 

1. We cannot go to the extremes either of 
barricading ourselves in America behind a 
Chinese wall, or spreading ourselves so thinly 
throughout the world that we are committed 

and prepared nowhere. 

2. With our limited manpower and re- 
sources, we cannot alone defend the free 
world. Other nations must cherish their 
Mberties and their security highly enough to 
play a substantial part in their own defense. 

3. We shall have to stop regarding world 
politics as a game of chance, and devise a 
practical strategy—political, economic, psy- 
chological and military—capable of meeting 
the Soviet threat in the most effective way. 
We do not have such a policy now. 

4. We must end the dangerous neglect of 
our home defenses. Sea and air power are 
our strongest striking weapons and we should 
build both into mighty fleets. 

5. We must make certain that we keep 
America financially and economically sound. 
This means a realistic rearrangement of our 
national budget so that we do not spend 
ourselves into ruinous inflation or tax our 
system into national bankruptcy. 

6. Finally, our people are demanding an 
end to foreign policy by secret agreements 
and by Executive authority. Secret agree- 
ments and snap decisions by the President 
(as in the case of Korea) are responsible for 
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Declaration on Manpower by Association 
of American Colleges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a declara- 
tion on manpower adopted by the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges at their 
annual meeting at Atlantic City, N. J., 
January 10, 1951. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


DECLARATION ON MANPOWER BY ASSOCIATION 
Or AMERICAN COLLEGES ANNUAL MEETING, 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., JaNvary 10, 1951 


PREAMBLE 


The present national emergency is with- 
out parallel in our entire history. It will 
extend over a long period. It will require 
great sacrifice. Both from within and from 
without, it threatens our basic heritage of 
freedom. 

The American college and university recog- 
nizes the gravity of the crisis and is actively 
aware that the national welfare must take 

mce over other considerations. It is 
recognized that there is a present and pre- 
sumably continuing requirement that essen- 
tially all able-bodied young men give service 
of a proper length of time in the Nation’s 
military forces. As representatives of higher 
education, we recognize the importance of 
meeting this requirement to the full. We 
believe that all young men should share 
equitably the responsibility of national 
defense. 

It is our conviction that the key to ulti- 
mate national survival is the wise use of 
manpower. In the immediate pressure to 
have now the men we need in the places 
where they seem needed, we must not lose 
sight of the long-range importance of pro- 
viding a constant flow of trained persons to 
fill critical places 2 years, 5 years, 10 years, 
or more hence. Leadership of all types, 
political, economic, military, educational, 
and religious, will be even more necessary 
in the years ahead than today. Further, 
in a democratic nation we deal with men as 
individuals not as units in the mass. No 
effective manpower program will treat men 
in the mass without concern for their dignity 
as human beings and their individual differ- 
ences. If we lose sight of this truth, the 
battle with totalitarianism has been lost at 
the start. 

The American colleges and universities are 
and have been a vital source of leadership 
and spiritual strength. Hence these institu- 
tions are more necessary today than ever be- 
fore. Their strength is the strength of our 
democracy from the largest university to the 
smallest liberal arts college. They must make 
@ continuous contribution to the national 
welfare in every field of learning. Thus it is 
in the national interest that higher educa- 
tion be viewed as essential to the develop- 
ment of manpower resources. 

PROPOSALS 

The Association of American Colleges, rep- 
resenting more than 650 institutions of 

higher learning, therefore, strongly recom- 
mends to the Federal Government the fol- 
lowing considerations concerning the rela- 
tionship between military manpower and 
higher education: 
XCVII—App.——_7 


In the education and training for the 
armed services and for the civilian war effort 
there should be no duplication of existing 
educational facilities. Before new educa- 
tional facilities are developed by the armed 
services or other Government agencies a 
thorough survey should be made to see what- 
ever existing facilities could more readily be 
converted and adapted to meet the particu- 
lar need. Every effort should be made to 
bring the facilities of as large a number of 
educational institutions as possible into the 
defense efforts, both by increasing the exist- 
ing number of ROTC’s and by allotting other 
training programs to non-ROTC institutions. 


u 


We request that appropriate authorities 
take immediate steps to assure that students 
whose induction is now postponed will be 
permitted to apply for entrance, at the ter- 
mination of their postponement or defer- 
ment, in any branch of the armed services in 
which voluntary enlistment is now permit- 
ted, regardless of any intervening action by 
the Selective Service System. 


m1 


Since the shortage of trained personnel 
is becoming acute, and womanpower is an 
ever more important source of leadership in 
civilian service and in the professions, we 
urge adequate and immediate comprehensive 
planning to ensure the constructive utiliza- 
tion of the ability and training of all college 
women. 

Iv 


A. In setting the age for entering military 
training and service we believe that the age 
for induction should be 19. A lower age 
should be adopted only when and as long us 
an emergency manpower shortage requires 
such lower age. 

B. We endorse the present policy of de- 
ferring ROTC students until the completion 
of their college courses. We recommend that 
the number of ROTC units be increased. We 
endorse the legislation now before Congress 
to place on the same basis stipends and edu- 
cational allowances for men enrolled in all 
ROTC programs. 

v 

Certain groups of students now enrolled 
in colleges and universities have progressed 
so far with their studies, that it is in the 
national interest to allow them to complete 
their course. Among the students to be de- 
ferred during the present transitional period 
should be: 

A. Students in professional schools of the- 
ology, of medicine, dentistry, and related 
health flelds, and in the graduate schools 
in mathematics, engineering, and physical 
and biological sciences. 

B. All students who will have completed 2 
years of undergraduate study in any cur- 
riculum by July 1951 and who are eligible 
to continue because of satisfactory standing 
im accredited 4-year colleges. 

vI 


An enrolled college student who reaches 
the age of induction while successfully pur- 
suing a course of study, should have his in- 
duction postponed to the end of his academic 
year. 

vir 

If 18 year olds are to be subject to uni- 
versal military service, we assume that it is 
unlikely that more than half could be in- 
ducted in the first year of the new legislation. 
To reduce to a minimum the uncertainty in 
the minds of prospective and present college 
students, it is highly desirable that those 
who are not to be inducted before the open- 
ing of an academic year should be notified 
that they will be able to complete that year 
before induction. 

viz 


To maintain a flow of educated personnel 
as an important element of national strength, 
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we recommend that after basic training a 
substantial number of properly qualified 
young men be furloughed to colleges of their 
choice for further education in all areas of 
learning before completing their required 
military service. In implementing this plan, 
special consideration should be given to a 
Federal scholarship or loan program, in order 
that no one who qualifies may be deprived 
of this educational opportunity for lack of 
means. We recommend that the adminis- 
tration of this program and the testing and 
other procedures of selection under it be en- 
trusted to competent civilians. 


ix 


We recommend that the board of directors 
appoint a committee to take steps to present 
the views of the association to the appro- 
priate officers and committees of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment and to cooperate with other educational 
organizations having similar objectives. 


As an association in which the majority 
of member institutions are smail independ- 
ent colleges, we recognize the fact that the 
present emergency seriously threatens the 
very existence of many of these institutions 
which represent a vital element in American 
life. While the foregoing recommendations 
are intended to provide full participation 
by these colleges, we are aware that their 
problems will be severe for a minimum of 
2 or 3 years. We therefore urge govern- 
mental agencies, philanthropic foundations, 
and the American public to consider seriously 
the need to preserve these institutions for 
continued service beyond the period of the 
immediate manpower crisis. 





Reduction in Nondefense Spending 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on Friday, 
December 22, I inserted in the Coneres- 
SIONAL Record a letter I had addre-sed 
to the President of the United States, 
making recommendations for a reduction 
in nondefense spending. 

I now ask for the inclusion in the body 
of the Recorp a letter I have received 
from the President in reply. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Waite House, 
Washington, January 2, 1951. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrrp, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Harry: I appreciated most highly 
your letter of the 22d. 

I’ve always tried my best to make the reve- 
nue meet the expenses of the Government 
and had it not been fcr the action of the 
Eightieth Congress there never would have 
been a deficit in any year for which I have 
sent a budget to the Congress. Present con- 
ditions are such now, however, that it is 
necessary to tax until it hurts. Expendi- 
tures for the general Government have never 
been excessive or extravagant. It has been 
my privilege to help with the making of 10 
budgets while I was in the Senate and I've 
made 5 since I've been President. I am 
now working on another and there is never 
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a figure goes into the budget message that 
I am not familiar with. 

I am very highly pleased with your pledge 
of support in the present emergency. I 
don’t think there has ever been any serious 
difference of opinion between us on the 
operations of the Government except maybe 
in some policy approaches on which we 
naturally would not agree. 

Thanks very much for your kind letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry TRUMAN. 





The UN Should Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The UN Should Act,” published 
in the Christian Science Monitor of 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951. I believe this 
editorial expresses the opinion of the 
most temperate school of thought in 
America on the subject discussed in the 
editorial. 

Trere being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue UN SHOULD AcT 


The United Nations was built to stop ag- 
gression. That, in the service of maintain- 
ing peace, security, and justice, was its pri- 
mary purpose. 

If the UN is to be effective as a deterrent 
to militarism it must recognize aggression 
when it sees it and be willing to call aggres- 
sion by its name. 

Right now, with reference to the attack 
of Communist China on UN forces in Korea, 
there would be not levity but grim candor 
in reminding the members of the UN through 
paraphrase of Gertrude Stein, Aggression is 
aggression is aggression is aggression. 

If the Chinese are not aggressors, why are 
British, Turkish, Australian, and other troops 
as well as American resisting them in Korea? 
Those forces need the backing of a UN decla- 
ration of position in the matter. 

A declaration of position does not neces- 
sarily bind the UN members to any particular 
course of action, any specific sanctions 
against the offender. But it does put the 
world’s moral conviction on record. And it 
lays the foundation for whatever effective 
action can be taken thereafter. 

Some nations, notably Great Britain, un- 
derstandably draw back from proposals of 
blockade, which might result in war on a 
broader scale. India, a member of the British 
Commonwealth, apparently still cherishes 
hope of a truce. 

But if Chinese Communists have any dis- 
position to negotiate instead of fight they 
will be just as ready to talk with a realistic 
UN as with an unrealistic one. Indeed Com- 
munists generally have shown more respect 
for an antagonist who calls a spade a spade 
than for one who shilly-shallies. 

The UN Political Committee, or “little as- 
sembly,” should proceed at once with adop- 
tion of a resolution designating the so-called 
Chinese People’s Government as an aggressor 
for its intervention in Korea. 

Thereafter, the matter of sanctions, such 
as blockade, embargoes, or nonrecognition 
of territorial gains, can be debated and de- 





termined on the basis of their wisdom and 
effectiveness. 

There is need for Britons to understand 
the derth of American feeling on this sub- 
ject, just as many Americans at times have 
argued with their compatriots for under- 
standing of British feelings and responsibili- 
ties. It would become very difficult indeed 
to marshal any enthusiastic American senti- 
ment for the UN if the UN now should allow 
Korea to go the way Manchuria, Ethiopia, 
and the Spanish Republic went in the 1930's. 

We earnestly hope the membership of the 
UN will see the necessity of keeping the 
record honest and clear by calling aggression 
aggression. 





West Europe’s Morale 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very interesting 
article written by a distinguished for- 
eign correspondent of the Associated 
Press, Mr. Wes Gallagher, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star of Janu- 
ary 10. Mr. Gallagher has just re- 
turned from 10 years of foreign-service 
assignments. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


West EvROPE’s MORALE CALLED HARDER PROB- 
LEM THAN ARMS 


(By Wes Gallagher) 


New Yorks, January 10.—Rearming Europe 
today is fundamentally a question of morale, 
not guns and planes. 

A large part of Europe hasn’t the will to 
defend itself. 

On a grand scale, General Eisenhower is 
in the position of a football coach trying to 
instill the “will to win” in his team. 

General Eisenhower must try to instill the 
“will to fight.” Without it the United States 
can pour arms into Europe from now until 
doomsday without the slightest result. 

This colors the way Europeans look on 
the East-West conflict and the way Amer- 
icans look at it. 

Europeans are no less conscious than 
Americans of the menace of Soviet aggres- 
sion. The vast majority of French, Germans, 
British, Italians, and other Europeans have 
no more liking than Americans for com- 
munism. 

They dislike the Kremlin rulers, poke jibes 
at Stalin privately and wish Russia never 
existed. 

But they don’t see that they can do much 
about the situation except commit suicide. 
And this is more than a figure of speech; 
I know Germans who keep poisons on hand 
and swear they will take them if overrun by 
the Soviet army again. 

From the Baltic to Spain, Europe has been 
ravaged and bled white by recent wars. The 
torrents of blood shed touching every family 
have drained away that intangible called 
morale. 

They know that any Soviet attack must be 
met in the heart of Europe. Whether the 
attack is held or not they know their homes 
will be devastated by battle and bombings. 
They and their sons and daughters will die 
by the thousands, 
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DIFFICULT TO CONVINCE 


By experience they know that there are 
no winners in war. Even if they are on the 
winning side they know they will be too 
prostrate to enjoy it. 

They still believe in freedom and wish with 
all their hearts they can keep it but have 
difficulty convincing themselves they can do 
it. 

They want to stop the Russians, but with- 
out morale the dangers and sacrifices of re- 
arming seem almost too much to bear. 

There are scores of other factors compli- 
cating the rearming of Europe. But most of 
them would fade if the morale problem were 
settled. 

This is General Eisenhower’s big task. 
Tanks and guns are no good unless the sol- 
diers and peoples behind them have the will 
to fight and use them. 

There are exceptions, of course, among the 
European nations. Great Britain can be 
counted on to fight bravely, as she has in the 
past. British and American Army coopera- 
tion in Germany is wholehearted and un- 
stinting on either side. Some of the smaller 
countries like the Norwegians also are pre- 
pared to stand and fight. Unfortunately 
they are not strong enough to tip the scales 
in the west’s favor. 

BRITISH POWER DIVIDED 


Britain is forced to divide her might among 
sea, air, and land forces. She cannot make a 
large enough land contribution on the Con- 
tinent to deter the Russians even with Amer- 
ican and small-country aid. 

European defense depends primarily on 
France and Germany and to a lesser extent 
on Italy. These are the only nations with 
the manpower and the strategic position 
among the Atlantic Pact powers to make a 
successful defense of the Continent possible. 

France is depended on under the Atlantic 
pact program to supply the bulk of the 
ground forces needed in Europe. 

France was beaten in the war of 1870. She 
was virtually beaten and bled white in the 
1914-1918 war. In 1940 she was overrun in 
6 weeks and put a resistance that at best 
must be described as feeble. Four years of 
morale-sapping occupation followed. 

These scars cannot be removed overnight 
and they are still visible today. French 
morale is, perhaps, the lowest in Europe 
when it comes to rearming to the hilt and 
making a firm stand against the Russians. 


GOVERNMENT IS SHAKY 


France’s position is further complicated 
by (1) @ weak, divided government which 
is seldom able to hold power more than a 
few months, and (2) an estimated 6,000,000 
Communists in the country. 

In contrast to the other political parties 
the French Communists are a hard, dis- 
ciplined core. They are ruthless. In a 
crisis they probably could seriously cripple 
any war effort with sabotage, resistance, 
strikes, and overt acts. 

Just how large an infiltration the Com- 
munists have in the French armed forces 
remains to be seen. For the moment there 
are not many armed forces to count. 

The French have three divisions in their 
army of occupation but only a fraction of 
these are ready to fight. Their present re- 
serves in France proper are negligible and 
poorly equipped. The professional heart of 
the army is fighting in Indochina and can- 
not be counted on for European defense. 

ITALIAN POSITION SIMILAR 

France has plans to raise an army of near- 
ly a million in the next 2 or 3 years. Even 
if the west has this long, the question re- 
mains: Will these forces have the will to 
fight? 

Italy is in a similar position. Durmag the 
last war the morale of the Italian soldier was 
notoriously bad under fascism. No one 
knows whether it would be any better under 
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democracy. There is no doubt the Italian 
people are war weary and politically cyni- 
cal. Although the Government is stable, 
there is a large and vigorous Italian Com- 
munist Party which has proven its ability 
to torture the country with disabling strikes 
when opportunity offers. 

As an ex-enemy nation, Italy also has been 
largely disarmed and it will take time and 
money to rebuild her armed forces. 

Western Germany with its 48,000,000 peo- 
ple and large reservoir of trained soldiers is 
eyed enviously by military men. 

THE GERMAN ATTITUDE 


I have been asked frequently: “Is it true 
the Germans really do not want to fight or 
are they just trying to get some concessions?” 

After fighting the Germans in two World 
Wars and having a terrible time in beating 
them, western nations find it difficult to be- 
lieve the Germans really don’t want to go 
back into uniform again. 

But the fact is the people as such do not. 
Those, particularly between the ages of 20 
and 40, have had a stomach full of war. 
There is scarcely a family that has not lost 
at least two close relatives in the last war. 
Virtually all have lost their homes, their 
money, and their security. 

On top of this, they are an occupied coun- 
try, treated as second-class citizens, and 
largely through French fears they are being 
asked to rearm as second-class soldiers— 
pawns of nations that defeated them. 

AWARE OF WEAK DEFENSES 

The Germans are also military realists. 
They know the sad state of western defenses 
in Europe, compared to the six Soviet armies 
that rattle their tanks in the middle of Ger- 
many along the occupation border. They 
know that there is no such thing as a little 
rearming such as the Atlantic Pact has thus 
far proposed for them. 

A little rearming would provide no de- 
fense and only leave them at the mercy of 
the Russians as an enemy, should the So- 
viets attack. They also know any attack 
would begin in the middle of Germany and 
devastate a country just now getting back 
on its feet. 

There is no doubt a vote now for rearming 
would be overwhelmingly defeated if the 
West Germans were polled. 

West German politicians are riding this 
antirearming tide to gain concessions from 
the west. Even if they got all the conces- 
sions they are asking it is doubtful if they 
could pull the voters on their side and con- 
vince them they must arm. 

Should the west become stronger, offering 
some protection against the threat of attack, 
and should the west Germans feel them- 
selves equal partners of the western nations, 
they might vote to rearm. No one can say 
for sure. 

This does not mean the Germans would 
favor the Russians. With millions of dead 
and hundreds of thousands of brothers, sons, 
and daughters having disappeared into Rus- 
sia as prisoners, the Germans hate the 
Soviets. 

It is axiomatic that the closer the Euro- 
peans are to the Russians, the more they 
dislike them. 

Germans say if the west really wants some- 
one to fight the Soviets they should recruit 
eastern Germiins who live under Soviet rule. 
It is true that west Berlin, which is com- 
pletely surrounded by the Soviet Army, is 
ao most belligerent and outspoken against 


Pie Ginmans: like the rest of the continent, 
must be convinced that what they have is 
worth fighting for and if they prepare to fight 
they have a chance of winning without being 
wiped out in the process. 

Under these conditions it is well not to be 
misled or interpret some European political 
statements as appeasement or collaboration 
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with communism or just silly unjustified 
optimism. 

It is probable the speaker does not really 
believe what he is saying but is like the 
small boy whistling in the graveyard. He 
hopes for the best but fears the worst. 





A Slap on the Wrist 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. HOEY. Mr, President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “A Slap on the Wrist,” from the 
Evening Star of Washington, D. C., of 
January 10, 1951. 

This editorial recites the finding of 
the National Labor Relations Board as 
to the policy of intimidation and violence 
practiced by the United Mine Workers 
against nonunion members in the coal 
strike of 1949, which discloses the 
method employed by the forces of John 
L. Lewis in bludgeoning nonunior miners 
into joining the union. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
finds them guilty, but claims that it has 
no power to enforce any penalty. This 
Board always seems to have great diffi- 
culty in finding any authority to take 
definite and vital action when the unions 
violate the law. Certainly Congress 
should provide a remedy so that infrac- 
tions of a law of this kind could be prop- 
erly dealt with. Otherwise, the freedom 
and independence of the average worker 
is destroyed. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

A SLAP ON THE WRIST 

During last fall’s election campaign in 
Ohio, John L. Lewis, with much huffing and 
puffing, announced that he would shut down 
the coal mines if Senator Tart tried to talk 
to the miners. His men, he announced, 
were not going to serve as captive audiences 
for anybody. 

Mr. Lewis takes a different view of cap- 
tive audiences, however, when he or his lieu- 
tenants are trying to bludgeon nonunion 
miners into joining the United Mine 
Workers. 

Here are some of the things the UMW goon 
squads were doing to nonunion men during 
the coal strike in 1949: 

At about 8 o’clock on the morning of June 
29 some 2,000 UMW men went to the East 
Diamond mine in Kentucky, where 165 non- 
union men were at work. A sheriff and a 
State policeman at the scene said they could 
not “try to handle” the union mob. So the 
nonunion workers were rounded up, some by 
force. Any who tried to leave were seized 
and compelled to stay at the scene. Then 

union officials addressed the workers, de- 
manding that they join the union. He 
called for a show of hands from those who 
would sign up, and the men who did not 
raise their hands were cursed and threat- 
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That afternoon the UMW caravan, 2,000 
strong, went to the Homestead mine. Com- 
pany Officials asked the police to prevent the 
mob from coming on company property, but 
the officers said they were helpless. So the 
union men rounded up the outnumbered 
nonunion workers and held them under 
guard until the organizing speeches began. 
Again there was the demand for a show of 
hands, and when none of the nonunion men 
responded “an angry roar and booing arose 
from the massed throng of UMW men sur- 
rounding the employees, and cries of ‘We'll 
make them hold up their hands’ and ‘We'll 
come back and see these—,’ were heard.” 

These incidents are taken from the report 
of the National Labor Relations Board trial 
examiner who took testimony in the cases, 
and essentially the same procedure was re- 
peated by the UMW at one mine after an- 
other in Kentucky and West Virginia. The 
picture is clear. The weapons of the United 
Mine Workers are terrorism, mob violence, 
threats, and, in some instances, physical in- 
jury. Yet John L. Lewis has the effrontery 
to threaten a strike to keep his men from 
being held as a captive audience for Senator 
Tarr. 

More to the point, however, is the attitude 
of the National Labor Relations Board. It 
has now upheld in substance the findings 
of its trial examiners, agreeing that the UMW 
and certain of its subordinate groups and 
Officials are guilty of unfair labor practices. 
A cease and desist order has been issued, 
which means that the union has been told 
not to do it again. But beyond that there 
is no penalty—just a slap on the wrist. 
Board member Reynolds would have com- 
pelled the union to reimburse the nonunion 
men for time lost when they were driven 
from their jobs. But the majority would not 
agree to this, contending that the board 
lacked the authority to impose such a pen- 
alty. 

It does not follow, however, that no use- 
ful purpose is served by a proceeding of this 
kind. At least a record has been made. And 
the next time Mr. Lewis begins to talk about 
his oppressed and downtrodden men, the 
facts as to how the UMW really operates will 
be on the record for the benefit of any one 
who cares to look at them. 








Neoisolationism Is Surrender 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a well-writ- 
ten and lucid editorial from the Miami 
Daily News. This editorial presents the 
other side of the argument to the one 
recently made by former President Her- 
bert Hoover concerning our foreign 
policy. It merits the attention of those 
who desire a better understanding of all 
points of view on the momentous prob- 
lem: Whai should our future policy be? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEOISOLATIONISM Is SURRENDER 

Former President Hoover's pronouncement 


this week on foreign policy—in effect a call 
for a new foreign policy—has been named 
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neoisolationism. It is still closely akin to 
isolationism if the word has meaning. It is 
also surrender in advance of vast areas of 
the world to aggressive communism. 

The Hoover thesis of concentration upon 
defense of the Western Hemisphere would 
surrender the entire Eurasian land mass to 
the Kremlin. There is a qualification: If 
West Europe first erected a sure dam against 
the Red flood, then Mr. Hoover would be 
willing to commit American soldiers and 
dollars further there. In other words, take 
the gamble out of the gamble in West Europe 
and Mr. Hoover will give it his blessing. This 
amounts to no qualification at all. The 
Hoover thesis virtually boils down to this: 
Holding the Atlantic Ocean with Britain as 
one frontier, and the Pacific Ocean with an 
armed Japan and other islands as the other 
frontier. 

What does surrender of the Eurasian con- 
tinents to aggressive communism mean? 
This is the home of 1,600,000,000 people, and 
it is the source of virtually all the raw mate- 
rials the Kremlin-Peiping axis needs for 
eventual conquest of the United States. 

At present Russia needs some materials 
to wage a war of conquest against the United 
States. At the end of its current 5-year 
plan, Russia is still expected to be one-third 
behind the United States in annual produc- 
tion of steel; one-half behind in coal. Most 
authoritative figures recently obtainable in- 
dicated that Russia intended by 1960 to at- 
tain a goal in steel and coal which would 
still be below our prewar output. This 
would no longer be a problem if we give the 
Eurasian continents to Russia. Most impor- 
tant weakness of Russian war matériel is 
oil. Ample oil can be found in Iran, Iraq, 
and elsewhere in the Eurasian land mass. 
Agriculture, transportation, go down the list 
of geopolitical assets which we would sur- 
render with Eurasia, and it is incalculable. 

But these raw materials would not only be 
assets to the Russians, but also they would 
be losses to the United States. Hoover made 
a point of the expectation that the United 
States could maintain supply lines to his 
island outposts in the Atlantic and Pacific 
frontiers. But could he be as hopeful of 
maintaining supply lines from these fron- 
tiers—supplies which would be badly needed 
to maintain the United States on an extraor- 
dinary war economy? The World War II 
search for the substitutes for rubber, hemp, 
and many other things previously imported 
from abroad would be duplicated in an even 
more desperate effort to match the enemy's 
boundless supplies. 

Of course Western Europe—if we abandon 
it—offers Russia more than a storehouse of 
raw materials. Even more prized, perhaps 
the greatest prize of all Russian strategy for 
world conquest, Western Europe is the great- 
est concentration of industrial power out- 
side the United States. There are the ship- 
building facilities, aircraft factories, arse- 
nals, large cities, resources and expendable 
trained manpower for great armies that 
would swell the Communist hordes. The 
Middle East and the rest of Asia not now in 
the grasp of the Moscow-Peiping tentacles 
would contribute their own vast potential to 
the eventual show-down between the Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres. Even discounting 
this fantastically rich windfall to the Com- 
munists, which Mr. Hoover would do in order 
to concentrate on defense of the Atlantic and 
Pacific, consider the position of the United 
States, friendless save in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This country would be without its 
powerful allies in World War II, unless it 
could hold an island fortress in Britain and 
one in Japan. But the latter consideration 
is hardly tenable. Neutralizing of Britain 
and Japan would not be difficult for the co- 
lossus of the Eurasian continents, not with 
the potential with which Mr. Hoover would 
endow it. 


This brings up the final, and in some ways, 
most important default of all. In the de- 
grading process of deserting Western Europe, 
we would become an amoral colossus pitted 
against another amoral colossus. We would 
have shorn ourselves of our honor and integ- 
rity as well as of our friends and allies. In 
running out on the plainly implied com- 
mitments of the Atlantic Treaty, the United 
States would have expended the last of what 
Wendell Willkie called the reservoir of good 
will throughout the world for America. 

The superficial appeal of the Hoover thesis 
is understandable. It will attract superficial 
debate by superficial minds among both the 
Republican and Democratic Members of the 
Eighty-second Congress. It fits into the 
scurrilous attack on the foreign policy, now 
focused on Secretary of State Acheson. It 
will do as yet incalculable harm to the 
chances for a West European defense force 
under General Eisenhower. 

But there is every reason to believe that 
the American people will not swallow neo- 
isolationism any more than they swallowed 
isolationism in similarly attractive packages. 
President Truman said, following the Brus- 
sels conference, that the spirit shown there 
has justified our confidence. In answer to 
Hoover, he added, “Let there be no mistake 
about it—the unity of the nations of West- 
ern Europe and of the North Atlantic area 
is vital to their security and ours.” 

The President need not fear. 

There is no mistake about it in the minds 
of the vast majority of Americans. Despite 
the failure of the United Nations forces in 
Korea to stem the Communist tide of con- 
quest, they know the challenge has met its 
challenger in the President of the United 
States. They will respond to his leadership. 

Perhaps former President Hoover has done 
us a favor in pulling aside the curtain on a 
vision corresponding to a nightmare, a scene 
borrowed from the pulp-magazine concep- 
tions of Armageddon. It will attract lively 
debate in Congress, in public forums, and in 
the corner stores of America. It will do its 
measure of damage to the cause of unity of 
all free people everywhere. 

But when debate has run its course—as 
assuredly it shall—Americans and free peo- 
ple everywhere will return to the grim real- 
ity and what to do about it. They will be 
immensely fortified by relief from the vision 
of a future that might have been. 


Hemisphere Integration Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
made by Mr. Harry F. Guggenheim at the 
University of Florida on December 8, 
1950. 

Mr. Guggenheim was formerly Am- 
bassador to Cuba, where he served with 
great distinction. For many years he 
has been a student of conditions in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In my judgment, Mr. Guggenheim has 
made in this speech a very valuable and 
constructive contribution to the thought 
of the day—looking toward a solution of 
the great problems which confront us. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HEMISPHERE INTEGRATION Now 


A foreign policy for the United States, 
which includes the political, economic, and 
military integration of this hemisphere is 
essential to our well-being, and possibly 
even our survival, as a free Nation. 

The integration of the Western Hemisphere 
now is not suggested as a policy of isola- 
tionism or insulation from the rest of the 
world, or as a substitute for the role that 
we should play, say, in the North Atlantic 
Pact or the movement for a united Europe. 
It is an anchor that we should let go now 
to windward, in the best holding ground, 
before the storm breaks. 

I speak as a citizen of the United States 
without office, and as a seeker of truth. My 
thesis rests on the following premises: 

1. War is bestial and inhuman. It is a 
curse on the people of the world. There 
is, however, a greater curse, and that is na- 
tional enslavement, which is the danger from 
a lost war. 

2. Nationalist communism as presently 
practiced by the Politburo of Soviet Russia 
is an international conspiracy to overthrow 
non-Communist vovernments throughout 
the world. Shout Soviet Russia be suc- 
cessful in this conspiracy, sovereign states 
will disappear under the dictatorship of Rus- 
sia’s imperialist Politburo. 

8. The transition from the sea age of 
transportation to the air age has now de- 
veloped to a stage where all nations are 
susceptible to attack and many to destruc- 
tion from the air. 

4. Neutrality is a luxury that weak states 
can only indulge in with the approval of 
strong states. 

5. The United Nations and the organiza- 
tion of American states are aids, but not yet 
substitutes for foreign policy. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt warned us in 1939 
that our frontiers were on the Rhine. Eu- 
rope still may be our first line of defense, 
but this hemisphere is our last line of de- 
fense. It is our inner citadel, and it must 
be made impregnable. 

The age of the air has made this citadel 
vulnerable. In World Wars I and II we 
succeeded in keeping the lands of this hemi- 
sphere free from attack. That was only be- 
cause we were in a transition period from 
the sea age to the air age. 

Now we can no longer expect to keep this 
hemisphere from assault by air. We must 
pew for its defense now before it is too 
ate. 

In our haste to accept world responsibility 
and assume world leadership, we have neg- 
lected our nearest neighbors in the Ameri- 
cas. Isolationism has kept us from them in 
the past, and our new foreign policy, which 
plummets us into Europe and Asia, keeps us 
from them now. 

Ir 


Before elaborating on the proposal to in- 
tegrate this hemisphere, it is essential to 
examine briefly the present over-all foreign 
policy of the United States. The first pur- 
pose of any such policy is to maintain our 
integrity as a sovereign power. The second 
is, with enlightenment and consideration of 
others, to promote our national interests. 

What is the new foreign policy that has 
been developing since the close of World 
War II? It is vague, confusing, and headed 
in three different directions at the same 
time: 

1. We are attempting to assume, in a meas- 
ure, the old role of Great Britain in main- 
taining the balance of power in Europe and 
in the protection of British trade routes in 
the Mediterranean and Near East. 

2. The second course of our foreign policy 
flowed from the first. When we assumed 
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the essential freedoms the democratic world 
has cherished, she will succumb to the ty- 
rants of Russia, no matter what we may try 
to do. 

The second part of our foreign policy is 
the Truman doctrine—which is physically 
beyond our abilities, and 
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strain. Yet at the present time point 4 
is an instrument of the Department of 
State, to be bartered for day-to-day diplo- 
matic needs. 

Our foreign policy is muddled because our 
national interests are obscure. Purther- 

while we are committing ourselves to 
financial and military aid all over the world, 
we do not know whether our resources are 
great enough for our commitments. 

What we require is a new, bipartisan 
agency composed of the executive and leg- 
islative branches of Government, coordi- 
nated with the State Department, to carry 


with 59 major Government departments and 
agencies, of which 46 have interests in the 
field of foreign affairs. There are 32 inter- 
departmental committees coordinating work. 
It is an impossible and unworkable arrange- 
ment. 

At a moment in history when the United 
States must undertake, through foreign pol- 
icy, to lead the world away from wars toward 
peace, we have not set a course that even 
our own people can follow with understand- 
ing and approval. 

mz 


The United States has a last line of de- 
fense in this hemisphere to which she will 
be forced back if our first line of defense in 
Europe fails. This line consists of our 
neighboring American states. 

To disregard this line of defense and neg- 
lect the Americas may be our greatest na- 
tional folly. 

Our policy toward Latin America has been 
uncertain and vacillating. We have gone 
through periods of manifest destiny, impe- 
rialism, the big stick, dollar diplomacy, a 
tutorial policy, and an intervention policy. 
Finally, under President Hoover a noninter- 
vention policy was practiced which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt put into words, expanded, and 
sold as the good-neighbor policy. The pres- 
ent administration adheres to the letter of 
the good-neighbor policy, but has no kinship 
with it in spirit. There is an apathy toward 
Latin America. As a result, we no longer 
enjoy the warm relationships built up during 
the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

What course should our policy in Latin 
America take? I repeat that it should be 


tegra 
all the states in this hemisphere that can 
be effected by diplomacy. We should make 
this our cornerstone of foreign policy, be- 
cause this hemisphere is our last line of 
defense, and within it are deep national in- 
terests which have been neglected. 

Latin America is an undeveloped and ex- 
cellent area for essential industry. It is our 
only source of many strategic and critical 
materials. Of the 12 materials listed as stra- 
tegic in 1943, 11—copper, manganese, chro- 
mium, tungsten, tin, antimony, piatinum, 
mercury, iodine, sodium nitrate, and bauxite 
are available in Latin America. Nickel, the 
twelfth, comes from our friend and neighbor 
Canada. In addition, Latin America also pro- 
duces oil, iron ore, fibers, foodstuffs, drugs, 
woods, natural rubber, meats, hides, and 
wool, 


able, by the right sort of assistance, to raise 
Latin American standards of public health 
to match our own. 

Potential industry, population, strategic 
materials and food ar? all here in our own 
hemisphere, for the survival of all of 
we have the wit and the will to use them. 
Up to now, unfortunately, we have not 
shown an evidence of such acumen. 
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Take the case of Chile, which has almost 
80 percent of the world’s copper. In view 
of her importance to us, what hes our diplo- 
matic policy been toward Chile? Regrettably, 
one of friendly apathy. Yet Chile, right now, 
like much of the world is suffering from the 
destroying germ of inflation. Like so many 
other countries in Latin America, her social 
soil is fertile for Communist infiltration. 
If we let Chile lapse into confusion through 
our own neglectfulness, then it is possible 
that Communists could take over the state. 
If Chile should then agree to send her cop- 
per and nitrates to Russia by commercial 
treaty, what would be the policy of our De- 
partment of State? We must never allow 
ourselves to be confronted by such a dilem- 
ma. We must bind Chile and all Latin 
American countries so closely to us thet com- 
munism will cease to be a threat. 

We need sugar from Cuba, oil and iron 
ore from Venezuela, coffee from Brazil, tin 
and tungsten from Bolivia, copper, lead, and 
zine from Mexico; hides and tungsten from 
the Argentine, vanadium from Peru, and 
platinum from Colombia. In emergencies we 
may have to rely on Latin America for rub- 
ber, hemp, cocoa, tung oil, and quinine. 

The United States can, in my opinion, 
bring about integration in three ways: by 
diplomacy, economic union, and military 
alliances. 

First, by diplomacy: We must acknowledge 
the importance of good relations between 
the United States and the other states 
within this hemisphere. The Division of 
Latin American Affairs within our Depart- 
ment of State should be raised in dignity and 
expanded in organization, to cope with the 
diverse problems so vital to all the Americas. 
To accomplish our great aims now in this 
hemisphere we must sweep the embassies 
and legations of Latin America clean of mis- 
fits and incompetents, while encouraging the 
many able men who also represent us there. 

Our diplomacy in Latin America should 
be rigidly directed to respect the sovereignty 
of all of the states of this hemisphere. Sov- 
ereignty can only be respected by strict ad- 
herence to the policy of nonintervention, in- 
cluding direct action or intrigue. 

Finally, in our diplomacy, we should re- 
turn to our ancient policy of recognition of 
sovereign states with absolute impartiality, 
not as a weapon to force reform. That pol- 
icy includes: 

“(1) the new regime must appear to have 
control of the governmental machinery of 
state; (2) it must have the assent of the 
people without ‘substantial resistance to its 
authority’; and (3) it must be in a position 
to fulfill all its international obligations and 
responsibilities.” 

At the present time we are in the incon- 
sistent position of carrying on full diplo- 
matic relations with Communist Russia, 
Socialist England, and several dictators in 
Latin America—but we draw the line at dic- 
tatorship in Spain. A short time ago we 
withheld recognition of Peron because we 
disapproved of his Third Position in the 
Argentine. 

If we are not to intervene or meddle in 
the internal affairs of the Latin-American 
States, neither can we tolerate intervention 
in this hemisphere by outside states—the 
basic policy of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Russian intervention by intrigue to spread 
communism should be forestalled by rigid 
security measures and by the exchange of 
information between the agencies of the 
various nations entrusted with the task of 
maintaining domestic tranquillity. 

Second. We must bind together the eco- 
nomic resources of this hemisphere to pro- 
tect all of us against military or economic 
aggression. We should be prepared and 
eager in this hemisphere to go as far as the 
rest of the world in breaking down all the 
bars to a free economy. In fact we should 
lead wherever possible, but we must protect 
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ourselves so long as restrictions are a part 
of the world economic order. 

Specifically I propose that the United 
States, by bilateral agreements with other 
states of this hemisphere and through tariff 
adjustments, make possible now the sale of 
at least part of their surplus exportable raw 
products and eventually all of the surplus 
that we can consume. 

The United States must reexamine its 
tariffs on the importation of raw products 
from this hemisphere and make concessions 
to further the end of hemisphere integration. 

I further propose that the capital of the 
Export-Import Bank be increased so that 
economically sound enterprises in this hemi- 
sphere can be stimulated and expanded. 

Third. We must forge the most compre- 
hensive kind of military alliance for the pro- 
tection of the countries of this hemisphere. 
Results from our foreign policy in the East- 
ern Hemisphere carried on at colossal sacri- 
fice, are still uncertain. But leadership in a 
new foreign policy for the Western Hemi- 
sphere can achieve success at comparatively 
little sacrifice. 

The policy for military integration has 
been so weakly pursued that today, 8 years 
after the Rio Conference, we are pitifully 
ill prepared to defend this hemisphere. 

Within the last month events in Korea 
have reached a state of crisis. A week ago 
President Truman stated: “We are fighting 
in Korea for our national security and sur- 
vival.” 

‘ Does this mean that we have no alterna- 
tive other than throwing all of our resources 
into the struggle in Asia? The time is late 
but perhaps not too late even now to re- 
assess our foreign policy and change its 
course. Great Britain and France have 
clearly indicated their belief that we should 
do so, at least so far as Asia is concerned. 

We must evolve from our present method 
of making policy to meet current crises. 
Foreign policy is not like a grain crop that 
is sown in the spring and harvested in the 
summer; it is like an orchard that must be 
carefully guarded and cultivated for years 
before it can bear good fruit. I feel certain 
that a careful reassessment of our foreign 
policy will reveal that our great national 
interests lie in this hemisphere. 


Iv 


Today the national interests of the states 
of this hemisphere are naturally linked to- 
gether. We are in mortal peril unless we 
bind ourselves together for mutual pro- 
tection. Here in this hemisphere we can 
only escape the Russian menace by the most 
complete integration of our sovereign states 
that can be made practicable. 

We no longer have the luxury of the 
Americas isolated by oceans, protected by 
the British Navy and illumined by the spirit 
of the Monroe Doctrine. The luxury of mak- 
ing and hurling resounding phrases in or- 
der to arouse the people to anger and bitter- 
ness, now no longer may merely achieve per- 
sonal or political advantage; it may be a 
danger to the sovereignty of the state. The 
chorus cry of “Yankee imperialism” by South 
American demagogues and professional 
Latin-American intellectual “experts” from 
the north may have in the future a far 
more tragic consequence than creation of 
international disharmony. We can no 
longer permit ourselves flag-waving orgies, 
discriminations, trade barriers, and uneco- 
nomic policies under the name of national- 
ism when our urgent need is continentalism, 
In Latin America just and economic land re. 
forms are overdue as are tax systems that 
support privilege and stifle progress. This 
is a late hour to kill by expropriation any 
more capitalistic geese that lay golden eggs 
before a new brand of golden-egged geese 
can be hybridized. And there is still time 
to establish the rights of the laborer before 
he receives the Communist kiss of death. 


The integration of this hemisphere is 
feasible. It is practical. It can be almost 
wholly accomplished through bilateral 
treaties later to be supplemented by multi- 
lateral treaties when desirable. 

The hope of humanity in today’s bellicose 
world lies in international understandihg, 
good will, and cooperation. We must ex- 
tend the solidarity of family and community 
and nation beyond our borders. We must 
make a new approach to human relations 
among nations. I believe that this can be 
best achieved through first building a com- 
munity of interests. Where can there be 
better ground to build this community than 
in this hemisphere, as a guiding light to 
world unity? 

From the northern reaches of Canada to 
the tip of Tierra del Fuego people have 
settled this continent to escape injustice and 
seek opportunity. They are united in spirit 
but separated by artificial boundaries of a 
past age. Break down these barriers so 
that the people of the Americas can rise to 
a new level of human understanding and 
progress! 


One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of B’nai Jeshurin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered on December 19, 1950, at the 
jubilee dinner of the Congregation B’nai 
Jeshurin, by Charles H. Silver, a very 
distinguished resident of New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I consider it an unusual privilege to greet 
you here this evening as chairman of the 
committee. We are celebrating an occasion 
of historic significance. The series of events 
which have taken place during recent weeks 
have been part ‘of a continuous program 
marking the attainment of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary of B’nai 
Jeshurin. I want to express my deep grati- 
tude to my fellow members on the commit- 
tee who gave of their time and effort in plan- 
ning this event. 

It has been said that 125 years is but a 
fleeting moment in eternity, but to us, mere 
mortals who think in terms of the Biblical 
threescore and ten, a century and a quarter 
represents a vast expanse of time. Indeed, 
the world has moved so rapidly and vio- 
lently in this period that happenings in even 
1 week seemed like an eternity in themselves. 

B’nia Jeshurin came into existence 125 
years ago. Throughout the years it has 
grown steadily and flourished magnificently. 
Like a mighty oak it has weathered the 
storms of wars and depressions. The bound- 
less faith of our people, the courage of the 
Jewish pioneers in this country, the willing- 
ness to absorb the spirit of democracy have 
been the powerful forces which have enabled 
American Jews to hold to the teachings of 
their forefathers and their prophets; but at 
the same time they have never wavered in 
their loyalty and devotion to their country. 

Recently a distinguished American writer, 
a historian, of our faith referred to the Jews 
as a pilgrim people. It is my understanding 
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that a pilgrim is a wanderer, often seeking a 
haven where he may worship his God accord- 
ing to his conscience. Judge Brandeis once 
said, “The pilgrims had faith; we should 
have it, for the pilgrims had this noble and 
steadfast spirit.” 

It seems to me, my friends, that Judge 
Brandeis has summed up in one sentence 
the philosophy of our people. We have faith 
in our God, we have faith in the land of our 
adoption, we have faith in democracy and, 
above all, we have faith in the goodness and 
decency of human beings. 

When we gave to the world the message 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” we laid down 
the basic philosophy and teachings of digni- 
fied and honorable relations between indi- 
viduals. We urge compassion, charity, and 
brotherly love. Had the world followed 
these teachings, there would have been no 
religious persecutions, no hatred, no wars, 
no atom bombs. 

I say these things because we are cele- 
brating the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of a congregation, whose sons 
and daughters have been part of the daily 
life of our city and our country, decade after 
decade, and whose spiritual leaders have 
poured out their eloquence and given their 
unstinted efforts not only for Judaism but 
also in behalf of a better understanding be- 
tween people of all faiths. 

That is the real significance of this anni- 
versary. We are happy because today the 
congregation serves 1,000 families; that with- 
in the walls of its noble structure there 
gather men and women to worship their God 
and absorb the meaning of our religious 
belief. 

It is indeed a noble and beautiful struc- 
ture. It gives one a feeling of uplift to be 
there, yet we know that even if this struc- 
ture were destroyed by the physical elements 
the spirit of Jewish teachihgs and ethics 
can never die. That is eternal. 

On this anniversary we are not celebrating 
the existence of a splendid structure but the 
maintenance, over 125 years, of the Jewish 
ideal, an ideal that has held aloft the torch 
of brotherhood and love and that kept intact 
our people for centuries. Let us not forget 
that we gave to the world a system of ethics 
which has influenced the thinking and ac- 
tions of all peoples down through the cen- 
turies. I say this not in a boastful spirit, 
but with a sense of humility and deep 
obligation. 

B'nai Jeshurin is more than a congrega- 
tion of the Jewish faith. Its interests are 
not confined to its own people. Its spiritual 
leaders and memberships have shown a deep 
interest in the affairs of the community and 
I am glad to say that this is also true of 
other Jewish congregations. We, who be- 
long to B’nai Jeshurin, feel that we also be- 
long to our city and to our neighbors. We 
extend to them the warm handgrasp of 
friendship and wholehearted cooperation. 

And may I, finally, express the hope that 
we shall no longer be a “pilgrim people.” 
Those of us who have enjoyed the blessings 
of this country know that our fathers who 
came here found a real haven. Perhaps it 
may be said that it marked the end of their 
pilgrimage. Others, however, were not so 
fertunate; the land of milk and honey was 
closed to them and the terror of Nazi perse- 
cution wiped out millions of our people. 
And those who were left became pilgrims 
wandering over the face of the earth, home- 
less, hungry, but still imbued with that 
beautiful faith which never left them. They 
were a sad but hopeful and gentle people. 

And then there was opened to them the 
doors of a new republic—yet a country that 
was old and sacred and steeped in the tra- 
ditions and customs and history of the Jews. 
The pilgrims moved on slowly toward this 
land, in endless lines—they are still mov- 
ing—and this time they passed through the 
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doors and were greeted with smiles and 
warmth by their kith and kin. They beheld 
with joy the faces of those who welcomed 
them to this refuge and they sought no more 
for they are a grateful and gentle people. 

Is it too much to expect that the pil- 

of our people is at an end? We as 
good Americans hope that it Is. We who 
have had some share in the growth of B’Nai 
Jeshurin shall pray for them. We shall give 
to them cooperation and also full support to 
the new republic which has taken in these 
pilgrims by the thousands, the newest mem- 
ber of the democratic society of nations— 
The Republic of Israel. 

And now, my friends, I come to a very 
pleasant part of my task, for I am about to 
present the man who will preside at this 
dinner and introduce the brilliant speakers 
whom we are to have the pleasure of hearing. 

He is, shall I say, a product of B’Nai 
Jeshurin, and that in itself is something to 
be proud of. When he was elected a member 
of the board of trustees 37 years ago he was 
then the youngest member of the board, and 
he is the only member now alive who voted 
to elect Dr. Goldstein rabbi of the congre- 
gation. 

That in itself, my friends, is a great dis- 
tinction, for we know how well and wisely 
the board acted. In the intervening years 
our rabbi has become one of the outstanding 
leaders of the Jewish people. 

You may begin to wonder, my friends, 
how old your toastmaster is, and I will let 
you make your own guess. But this I can 
tell you very definitely, when it comes to 
activity he has the stamina and courage and 
energy of a college freshman. American 
Jews may well be proud of him, for he has 
done splendid work not only in behalf of our 
own people but the entire community. 

I have a very strong affection for him and 
I am very happy to present, as your toast- 
master, Mr. Samuel Blumberg. 


Washington Front 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN M-MAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
dealing with Secretary Acheson, entitled 
“Washington Front,” written by Wilfrid 
Parsons, and published in the December 
30, 1950, issue of America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON FRONT 
(By Wilfrid Parsons) 


The railroad yard workers went out on 
what their leaders called a wildcat strike, 
and the papers which carried this news also 
carried the story of the Republican congres- 
sional caucuses which voted for firing Sec- 
retary Acheson. There was more than mere 
coincidence in this. For one thing, there 
was the timing of both events. The yard 
workers went out just as millions were mail- 
ing Christmas parcels. The Republicans 
went after Acheson 2 days before he was to 
leave for Brussels for a conference which may 
well prove the most critical of our time. The 
yard workers apparently expected that the 
inconvenienced public would raise a howl of 
protest in their favor. The howl came, but 
against them. The Republicans apparently 


imagined they would rouse public opinion 
enough to keep Mr. Acheson from going to 
Brussels. Public opinion was immediate and 
sharp, in condemnation of the move, and 
Mr. Acheson went to Brussels. 

The parallel between the two events is not 
so farfetched as it might seem at first sight. 
They are both parts of a new and alarming 
pattern. The yard workers struck against 
the Government (which now runs the rail- 
roads), in complete disregard of the public's 
comfort and of national safety. The action 
of the anti-Acheson Republicans (23 out of 
43 in the Senate) was more complex, but was 
in the same direction. 

One Washington paper called the anti- 
Acheson vote irresponsible, another called 
it reckless. It was both, of course, and 
very hard to explain. It is not yet clear why 
the Republicans acted as they did, especially 
since, as America noted last week (p. 355), 
their leaders had seemed to squelch the Ives 
resolution, timed as it was to appear just as 
the President and Prime Minister Attlee were 
sitting in with Mr. Acheson on delicate nego- 
tiations. 

The easiest explanation, and maybe the 
best, is that the vote against Acheson was 
one of those backward-and-forward-looking 
things; backward to the last elections, for- 
ward to the next; in other words, partisan 
politics at the expense of the national wel- 
fare. But then, why the precise timing? 
Even if he had yielded, how would the Presi- 
dent find a Secretary in 2 days, and be able 
to brief him for Brussels in time? As it was, 
Mr. Acheson left with his own and the Na- 
tion’s prestige very gravely impaired. 

An even greater puzzle is this: just what is 
the foreign policy of the 23 Senators? To 
be more tough with Russia than even 
Mr. Acheson has been? Or, to reverse 
present policy, on the ground that it is lead- 
ing us to war with Russia? You can take 
your choice, but you can’t have both. It 
begins to look as if too many Senators, in 
both parties, are, by intellect and training, 
incapable of handling foreign affairs. 


Review of United States Shipping Events 
of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Review of Passing United 
States Shipping Events of 1950,” appear- 
ing in the London shipping news. The 
article was prepared by the National 
Federation of American Shipping, Inc., 
and it reviews the events in the Ameri- 
can merchant marine for the past year. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION oF 

AMERICAN SHIPPING, INCc., 
Washington, D. C., January 3, 1951. 
Hon. Warren G. MaGNuson, 
Subcommittee on Merchant Marine 
and Maritime Matters, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Macnuson: Because it gives 
a running story of some of the high lights of 
events of interest in American shipping for 
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1950, I am enclosing herewith copy of an 
article which we have prepared for the Brit- 
ish press at their request and will appear 
in Loncon shipping jourmmls in January. 
Obviously, these do not constitute all such 
events but just the high lights thereof. 
In many of these events the Subcommit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Maritime Mat- 
ters played an outstanding part and the ac- 
complishments would have been substan- 
tially less but for the constructive work of 
yourself and the other subcommittee mem- 
bers for which the shipping industry is duly 
grateful. 
Very truly yours, 
Frazer A. Baler. 


— 


REVIEW oF PASSING UNITED SraTes SHIPPING 
EVENTS OF 1950 


A review of the passing events of Interest 
to American shipping during 1950 shows some 
substantial accomplishments, a number of 
interesting developments, and generally 
speaking, more activity and more general in- 
terest in the field of shipping than has been 
the case in recent years. This should be 
considered on the plus side, as a public or 
governmental awakening to the part which 
ocean shipping plays in the economic welfare 
and defensive armament of the Nation can 
only be stimulating and helpful. 

The latest official reports showing that 
more than 80 percent of all military and 
troop-support supplies landed in Korea for 
United Nations forces were delivered by 
privately operated American shipping (14 
percent by United States Government and 6 
percent foreign) should constitute convinc- 
ing evidence of the defense value of this 
industry. 

For the past 2 years the principal shipown- 
ing associations have teen advocating a long- 
range shipping legislative program which 
would stimulate the further building and 
operation of a merchant fleet under the 
United States flag, of a character consicered 
compatible with the economic, commercial, 
and national-defense interests of the Nation; 
and with the prominent part which it must 
play in world affairs in concert with other 
great powers and the United Nations. It ts 
felt in maritime circles, and shared largely 
in other quarters, that the United States 
should have a merchant marine of size and 
characteristics sufficient to carry all of its 
domestic, and not less than one-half of its 
own import and export trade, on a fair com- 
petitive basis. While the United States has 
a substantial merchant fleet compared with 
recent decades, it does not yet measure up to 
standards which it is felt are required by 
this country in the present and foreseeable 
future. We are particularly deficient in ves- 
sels of passenger-carrying type, having only 
approximately half the number which we 
possessed at the beginning of World War II. 
These are the vessels which are to serve as 
convertible troop transports in an emergency. 
The long-range program was designed to 
aid in the achievement of these aspirations 
within the framework of existing law and 
strictly within the parity philosophy of equal 
economic opportunity, through Government 
aid in the foreign trades. While this bill was 
favorably reported by the appropriate ship- 
ping committees of both Houses of Congress, 
it unfortunately ran into orposition by the 
administration as to certain of its tax pro- 
visions, and the prospects of its passage be- 
fore the end of the present session of Con- 
gress, is problematical. 

Legislation was enacted requiring the re- 
organization of the administration of the 
Panama Canal, a separation of its transit 
and transportation activities from those of 
the military and of civil government; and 
an adjustment of the toll rate to cover only 
expenses which are incident to the transit 
of vessels. While it is not expected that 
the toll rate will be substantially lowered, 
this should forestall any increase which 
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otherwise might occur. The toll tariff will 
be equally applicable to vessels of all flags, 
including United States Government vessels, 
and the benefit, will, therefore, accrue to all 
maritime countries. 

Legislation was passed authorizing the 
Government to provide war-risk insurance 
when such insurance is not available in the 
private market. This is in the nature of a 
standby provision to permit Government 
insurance of this character when required 
and is highly desirable in these uncertain 
times. 

Legislation extending the Marshall-plan 
and military-aid programs were enacted, and 
these contain the provision that 50 percent 
of such Government-aid cargoes shall be 
forwarded in United States vessels. There 
has been some criticism of this modest pa- 
tronage by our Government. However, when 
it is realized that these aid-program com- 
modities represent the generosity of the 
American people; that they largely displace 
commercial cargoes and that very little busi- 
ness would be offering to sustain the Ameri- 
can services unless permitted reasonable par- 
ticipation, as was to be expected, the oppo- 
sition has died down. 

An act was passed known as the Port Se- 
curity Act, under which the Coast Guard, 
by authority of the President, will take all 
necessary measures to avoid sabotage and 
subversive acts on vessels and in harbors, 
ports, and along water-front facilities of the 
United States. The importance of this 
measure at these uncertain times is obvious. 

The merchant marine subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce conducted probably the most ex- 
tensive study of all problems relating to 
shipping which has yet been conducted by 
the Congress of the United States. Space 
will not permit us to enumerate the various 
subjects and phases which were explored. It 
is interesting, however, to note a few of the 
conclusions reached. 

“That legislative measures and executive 
administration dealing with merchant ma- 
rine matters be directed toward the progres- 
sive fostering and building up of the pri- 
vately owned component of the merchant 
marine. 

“That there be no fundamental changes 
in the 1936 act except such as are required 
to— 

“(a) extend construction-differential sub- 
sidy aid to all vessels in the foreign trade; 

“(b) to tramp vessels, on condition they 
engage primarily in foreign trade to and 
from the United States under such rules and 
regulations as will insure the unimpaired 
continuance of established berth liner cargo 
operations; and 

“(c) clarify, through amendment to titles 
V and VI, those legislative standards neces- 
sary to insure the just determination of con- 
struction and operating subsidies and na- 
tional-defense allowances. 

“That for national-defense purposes, re- 
liance be placed on a well-balanced American 
merchant marine. 

“That in time of emergency, the fullest use 
possible be made of privately operated ship- 
ping organizations and maritime labor on 
such terms and conditions as will insure a 
return of just compensation for services 
rendered.” 

Shipping men felt tlfat the report of the 
congressional committee was friendly and 
helpful. 

During May of 1950, the President saw fit 
to reorganize the United States Maritime 
Commission under the Reorganization Act, 
and created a Federal Maritime Board of 
three members, and a Maritime Administra- 
tion, both in the Department of Commerce, 
The Maritime Administration, broadly 

speaking, will have jurisdiction over all of 
the operational and administrative func- 
tions, and the Federal Maritime Board, 
again speaking broadly, will deal with the 
regulatory, judicial, and quasi-judicial func- 


tions. The Administrator is also a member 
and the Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board, thus tying the two organizations ef- 
fectively together. The President also ap- 
pointed to the chairmanship of the Board 
and as Maritime Administrator, Admiral 
Edward L. Cochrane, a retired naval officer 
of considerable reputation and well-estab- 
lished ability. While the new organization 
has only been functioning for a few months, 
there is evidence of an accelerated tempo and 
the expectation of smooth and efficient co- 
ordination and cooperation with the in- 
dustry. 

The President also created the Office of 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transpor- 
tation and appointed to this important po- 
sition, Gen. Philip B. Fleming, former Chair- 
man of the old Maritime Commission, and 
authorized the establishment of a Transpor- 
tation Council composed of all of the heads 
of transportation agencies under the chair- 
manship of the new Under Secretary. 

During March 1950 the President requested 
the former Secretary of the Army, Mr. Gordon 
Gray, to make certain recommendations for 
charting our course in the field of foreign 
relations primarily on the economic side. 
While the President’s request was not specific 
on the point, it was understood that Mr. 
Gray’s report would be directed primarily, if 
not exclusively, to ways and means of closing 
the dollar gap with the Marshall-plan na- 
tions when United States Government aid 
under this program ceases. Inasmuch as 
United States imports now exceed exports, 
and the dollar gap is therefore, to all intents 
and purposes, closed, there was some surprise 
in the United States when the Gray report 
was recently released. Certain of the recom- 
mendations relating to shipping such as (a) 
that Government aid to shipping was justi- 
fied only for national defense; (b) that pref- 
erence to American ships of a patronage 
character should be withdrawn; (c) that 
even Army and Navy stores and supplies 
should under certain circumstances be trans- 
ported by foreign-flag vessels; met with 
strong and almost violent objection in many 
parts of the country. Almost immediately a 
rebuttal statement was issued, signed jointly 
by a labor-management-veteran coalition. 

Hon. Epwin C. Jonnson, of Colorado, chair- 
man of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, fired the first salvo at 
the Gray report. In an address.to the Senate 
he said: 

“As chairman of the Senate committee 
dealing with merchant marine legislation, I 
wish to serve notice that our committee will 
be alert, and ‘will act to block any attempt 
by anybody to cripple such a vital industry 
as our merchant marine. 

“The repeal of laws requiring that 50 per- 
cent of all Marshall-plan shipments move in 
American vessels would repudiate a sound 
congressional mandate.” 

Senator Hersert R. O’Conor, of Maryland, 
also a member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, joined Chairman 
JoHNSON in attacking the Gray report: 

“I wish here and now to add my emphatic 
support to any action that may be taken by 
our chairman or by our committee.” 

Mr. Gray’s recommendations regarding 
shipping are so far afield with respect to pub- 
lic sentiment in this country that it is not 
felt that they will have any important reper- 
cussions. 

The federation has arranged by cable with 
the directors of the Suez Canal Co. for 4 
meeting in Paris on December 7 to discuss 
the existing toll tariff at the Suez Canal. In- 
creased oil production in the Middle East, 
and other resurgence of shipping in the area, 
has brought about unprecedented traffic and 
financial prosperity of the Suez Canal Co. 
Inasmuch as the Suez Co, has a publicly an- 
nounced policy that its prosperity will be 
shared between its stockholders and its 
patrons, and inasmuch as the published 
statements of the canal company demon- 
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strate the exceedingly prosperous earnings 
now being enjoyed, it is hoped and believed 
that the patrons may anticipate a reasonable 
reduction in Suez Canal tolls applicable to 
the ships of all nations. A delegation from 
the federation, headed by Admiral Edmond 
J. Moran, United States Navy, retired, met 
with the management of the canal company 
in Paris to explore this subject and to put 
forward the suggestions of the American 
shipping industry. The results are not yet 
known. 

The new maritime administrator has just 
announced the preparation of plans and 
specifications for the construction by the 
United States Government, under authority 
of title 7 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, of a number of new fast cargo vessels 
which may be needed for national defense. 
These vessels are understood to be around 
13,000 tons deadweight and of 20-knot speed, 
Bids will be asked shortly from American 
shipbuilders, and President Truman has re- 
quested Congress to make available contract 
authorization in the amount of approximate- 
ly $126,000,000. 

Admiral Cochrane has also announced that 
in cooperation with the industry, a small 
planning task force is at work under his 
direction to prepare an organization which 
would be required, similar to the British 
Ministry of Transport and the old United 
States War Shipping Administration, to take 
over and handle merchant shipping in the 
event of an emergency. Admiral Cochrane 
has also appointed 11 outstanding American 
shipping executives as an advisory commit- 
tee to consult with him primarily concern- 
ing the plan so evolved, and in the selection 
of the highest type American shipping per- 
sonnel which it is understood will be drafted 
from the industry by the admiral when the 
emergency occurs, and with the full support 
and consent of the American shipping com- 
panies. 

There was a recent meeting in Washington 
of the North Atlantic Planning Board for 
Ocean Shipping, the understood purpose 
being to pool the shipping resources of these 
nations for their joint and mutual benefit 
in an emergency. Through initiation by the 
industry, and the good offices of Admiral 
Cochrane, the Secretary of State was pre- 
vailed upon to appoint three prominent 
American shipping executives as technical 
advisers to the American Government repre- 
sentative on the Planning Board. No details 
are available as the matter is considered of 
a confidential nature, but inasmuch as the 
industry's experience and talent was availa- 
ble in these discussions, it is to be assumed 
that the country’s and the industry’s in- 
terests were amply protected. 

There are many other matters of impor- 
tance concerning shipping which transpired 
during the very active year of 1950. Con- 
gress was in session for the whole year ex- 
cept for the fall election period; there was 
great international tension, and altogether 
the American shipping industry was ex- 
tremely busy. What we have said herein- 
before may be considered only some of the 
highlight subjects dealt with during these 
extremely busy times. 


Sales of Surplus Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
parte “From the Recorp,” published in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer of Thursday, 
December 28, 1950. The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer is one of the most widely read 
newspapers of the Midwest. The edi- 
torial concerns a speech delivered by our 
colleague, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMs]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

From THE REcoORD 


“after listening to the patriotic appeals on 
the part of the President and other admin- 
istration leaders, I was shocked this week 
to find that the administration, while calling 
upon the American people for greater sacri- 
fices and expressing great concern with the 
threatening rising cost of living, was at the 
same time launching one of the greatest in- 
ternational bargain day sales of the twenti- 
eth century. * * * 

“I wish to call particular attention to the 
fact that included in the bulletin (which 
advertised the sale) are 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 100,000,000 bushels of corn, and mil- 
lions of bushels of other grains. They are 
all listed as surplus. At the same time that 
they are being classified as surplus and non- 
essential, the Department of Agriculture ts 
asking for greater production, and the Price 
Administrator has said this week he would 
consider setting price controls on such com- 
modities in order to hold down the price. 

“At a time when our country is being 
threatened by an outside aggressor, with the 
cost of living reaching an all-time high, with 
price controls being considered on all food 
and agricultural products, and at a time 
when every sensible and loyal American rec- 
ognizes that we must conserve our resources, 
there is absolutely no possible justification 
for the existing policy of treating these in- 
ventories as surplus and nonessential. 

“It is inexcusable that this administration, 
through the Department of Agriculture, while 
under the threat of war clouds, should con- 
tinue stripping the American cupboard bare 
and distributing our resources to the far 
corners of the earth. * * * 

“It is estimated that there are about 110 
freight cars to the mile. If they were all put 
into one train they would make a solid train 
of surplus commodities reaching from In- 
dependence, Mo., to the White House. In- 
stead of calling it the Missouri mule train, 
it should be called the international gravy 
train.” (From a speech by United States 
Senator Jonn J. WiuLiaMs, Republican of 
Delaware, as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 96, part 12, pages 16902 and 
16903.) 

In the same speech Senator WILLIAMs re- 
vealed that more than 50,000,000 pounds of 
American cotton, worth about $20,000,000, has 
been shipped directly from New Orleans to 
Communist China since the outbreak of the 
Korean War last June, and that other quan- 
tities have gone to Hong Kong, with Red 
China as the ultimate destination. Wm- 
LIaMS said he got these and other facts from 
Government sources, 

This is a serious situation, inasmuch as 
cotton is one of the staples that are cur, 
rently in short supply, due to a liad guess 
made by the Department of Agriculture. 

What is more disturbing, however, is that 
WituiaMs identified the seller of the cotton 
as the Commodity Credit Corporation, which 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

This gives us the strange feeling of being 
on the threshold of a madhouse. Are we 
going to combat communism by arming and 
supplying our enemies as well as our friends? 


The Constitution, Guardian of People’s 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have in my hand a copy 
of an address delivered by a student of 
the University of South Carolina, Eu- 
gene Brantley, of Chester, S. C., at the 
annual fall rally of the American Le- 
gion, Department of South Carolina, 
last year. Since that time his abiilty 
to speak, as well as the text of this par- 
ticular speech, have received much fa- 
vorable comment. The address is en- 
titled “The Constitution, Guardian of 
People’s Rights.” I think it would be 
well for the people of this Nation to 
read and reread the Constitution and 
realize every time it is read that the 
freedoms set forth must not be taken for 
granted. 

I ask unanimous consent that young 
Mr. Brantley’s address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE CONSTITUTION, GUARDIAN OF PEOPLE's 
RIcHTs 


I stand before you today and speak freely 
and frankly about a Government document 
because my God-fearing forefathers won for 
me this cherished right and handed it down 
to me inviolate. I can criticize my country’s 
faults and weaknesses, its merits, and its 
virtues, because of a piece of paper, the most 
significant in the lives of the American citi- 
zens today, the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Because of this Constitution, I today enjoy 
the precious liberties enumerated in the Bill 
of Rights. These rights perhaps mean more 
to the citizens of this country than the Con- 
stitution itself, which provides for our gov- 
ernmental machinery. 

For instance, you may change the Consti- 
tution by amendments, but our citizens 
would not allow the Bill of Rights to be 
altered. Take away one and you weaken 
all; take away freedom from your neighbor 
and enslave yourself; as the late William 
Allen White once said: “Freedom is the only 
thing that you cannot have unless you are 
willing to share it with others.” 

These constitutional rights are our funda- 
mental articles of faith. They are the 
supreme law of the land. Yet anyone can 
understand this simple Bill of Rights. 

Take article 1, for example, which sets 
forth in one sentence enough freedoms to 
make a dictatorship impossible. It states: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press, or the right 
of the people to peaceably assemble and to 
petition their Government for redress of 
grievances.” This is a sound statement of 
sound fact. 

Let’s take the first part of this article: It 
says that Congress shall make no law re- 

the establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. This 
statement gives the people their freedom of 
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religion. Many years ago, a famous man was 
persecuted because he believed that the 
church and state should be separate. This 
man was Roger Williams, a New England 
minister. 

The second part of this article gives us our 
freedom of speech. You men and women of 
this country may criticize the Congress, the 
President, or even the Supreme Court, pro- 
vided you do not slander or libel individual 
persons. Benjamin Franklin once said: 
“Freedom of speech is the principal pillar of 
a@ free government. When this support is 
taken away, the constitution of a free society 
is dissolved and tyranny is erected on its 
ruins.” Better words could not be found 
stating the importance that this freedom 
plays in a free democracy. 

Another part of this article gives us our 
freedom of the press. It is hard for a coun- 
try to call itself a free democracy, when its 
press cannot print true facts, criticizing its 
government. Americans have slowly built up 
this civil liberty. 

No confiscation of your property, says the 
Bill of Rights, unless you are indemnified 
for it; no searching of your home without a 
warrant; no accusations by witnesses unless 
they can be produced in open court; and no 
subjecting you to trial twice for the same 
accusation. 

The Bill of Rights promises you freedom 
from excessive bail, freedom from torture to 
obtain confessions, and freedom from un- 
usual and cruel punishment. It gives you 
the right to a speedy trial, to a definite writ- 
ten accusation if you are being tried, and it 
gives you the right to have counsel. 

The Bill of Rights promises much, but it 
is up to the American people to make those 
promises good. When people think and say 
what they think, this Government obeys, and 
the people should always have the courage to 
speak out. 

Somewhere in this country almost every 
day, the Bill of Rights is being violated. 
Its most dangerous foes are not foreign die- 
tatorships, but those of us who deny demo- 
cratic liberties to others and do not carry out 
the ditties that these precious liberties bring 
us. 

In a study of the Constitution, we note the 
system of checks and balances which keeps 
the power always in the hands of the people. 
At times, Government machinery seems 
ponderous; it moves slowly, and, as is true of 
all great democratic nations, grave mistakes 
are made; but, the voice of the people, 
through their power of the vote—their con- 
stitutional right—corrects these mistakes, 
makes their wishes known, and remains the 
ultimate and final authority in our great 
land. 

The voice of the people. These few words, 
in many respects, summarize the very es- 
sence and heart of the Constitution itself. 

A careful study of the Constitution re- 
veals the tremendous wisdom and foresight 
of the founders of this country. They looked 
into the future, dreamed visions and wonders 
of a great land to be, and thus constructed 
a conception of democratic government, with 
its individual powers, its States powers and 
its Federal powers, all relegated to their prop- 
er places, yet each working in harmony with 
the other for the good of all. Even the 
executive, judicial, and legislative bodies are 
so ‘stated that no single one can function 
alone or \with too much authority. The one 
single control to the changes atid additions 
to this great Government document is the 
voice of the people. 

Today, this very same freedom, guaranteed 
to us by our Constitution, can become a 
weakness if allowed to be abused as some of 
the internal enemies of our country are at- 
tempting. Hiding under the cloak of free 
speech, enemies of the Constitution have 
taught and scattered seeds of communism 
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and socialism, have planted weeds of dis- 
trust, fear, and abusive practices among our 
people. These rank and horrible weeds, ene- 
mies of a free people, must be pruned swiftly 
wherever and whenever they are found, 

The Communists prey primarily on the 
minority, the so-called down-trodden, and 
the less informed of our citizens. Thus, we 
who appreciate democratic government, must 
realize that active participation in govern- 
ment institution, and a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility to our country, our State and our 
community, are the best means of stamping 
out any subversive tendencies that might 
show their evil heads. 

The citizens of this country are all kinds 
of people. The foundation of our democ- 
racy, with the Constitution as its basis, rests 
upon the individual. Each individual must 
be taught the history of this country, its tra- 
ditions, its democratic systems; for, upon 
this and this alone, rests the source of our 
strength as a free nation. 

Let us study more, let us worship more, let 
us keep our priceless jewel, the Constitution, 
untarnished. We must protect this heritage 
of ours. The Constitution should have a 
special meaning for each of us. 

To the worker in Carolina’s cotton mills, 
to the farmer in the Kansas wheat field, to 
the longshoreman on the Greak Lakes, to the 
miner in Pennsylvania’s dark mines, to the 
clerk in the 5-and-10, to the broker on Wall 
Street, to the Congressman in Washington, 
to the lawyer in his office, to the fisherman 
on Maine’s windy winter coast, to the trucker 
in California’s sunny fields, and to the busy 
housewife in her bright cheerful kitchen— 
to each of these, the Constitution should 
have a special meaning. To every beating, 
pulsing heart in this great teeming Nation 
of ours, the Constitution speaks a special 
language. It is the last best hope on earth 
for a democratic way of life. It is the light- 
ed torch, the way of life, that has long been 
the hope and dream of all mankind. 

In the immortal words of Kipling: “Lord, 
God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest we forget-— 
lest we forget.” 





The Ordeal of Dean Acheson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Ordeal of Dean Ache- 
son,” written by Francis Downing and 
published in the December 29, 1950, is- 
sue of the Commonweal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ORDEAL oF DEAN ACHESON 
(By Francis Downing) 

It may be a fact that Dear Acheson has, 
in the words of the Republicans, “lost the 
confidence of the country,” and it may be 
that the removal of Mr. Acheson is in the 
cards. It may be admitted that if Mr. Ache- 
son is compelled to leave office the Republi- 
cans will have won a victory. 

What kind of victory they will have won, 
that their victory wili be our victory, that 
the victory will have enhanced the prestige 
and valor of the United States, that our 


position in world affairs, our foreign policy, 
will be wiser, safer, sounder, more signifi- 
cant—all these are things not made plain to 
me. 

They are not made plain to me because 
the attacks of the Republicans—including 
the latest resolution of the otherwise sen- 
sible Senator Ives—proceed from partisan- 
ship and a fundamental dishonesty. To put 
it clearly, they proceed from no criticism 
that rests on any plain bill of indictment. 
Stripped of the frenzied and floating vocabu- 
lary in which they are made, the criticisms 
come down to this: We are “in a mess”; Mr. 
Acheson is “soft on communism”; Mr. Ache- 
son did not, or does not “get tough.” I 
did not invent these charges. The first 
two are the words of Senator Tarr. The 
first phrase, “in a mess”—surely a subtle 
description of things, the obvious product 
of a careful and dispassionate, unvulgar 
mind—Mr. Tarr used on a CBS broadcast. 
Replying to the question put by the reporters 
on “Capital Cloakroom”: “What can we do 
now?” Senator Tarr said, “I don’t know.” 
Preferring to discuss the mistake of stop- 
ping General Patton in Europe, or the mis- 
takes made at Yalta (things for which, even 
granting Tarr’s case, Mr. Acheson was not 
responsible) and being brought back to the 
question: How do we get out of our present 
situation? Senator Tarr said, “I don't know.” 

This is the position on foreign policy of a 
man so seemingly distinguished that he is 
one of the leaders of the Republican Party, 
is called “Mr. Republican,” and is seriously 
regarded among the candidates for the presi- 
dency. What does he offer? Remove Mr. 
Acheson. What then? “I don’t know.” I 
submit that this is irrational, irresponsible, 
and undistinguished. I submit that no in- 
telligent political party has a right to call on 
Mr. Truman for consultation with it, to call 
for a bipartisan foreign policy, and say that 
it is as free from knowledge about what we 
ought to do—as free even from ideas—as this 
man indicates it is. 

On another network, Mr. Harold Stassen, 
also a flying contender for the Republican 
nomination, attacked “blundering interna- 
tionalists” without naming them. He made 
it clear, however, that he did not mean the 
Republicans since he called them “freedom- 
ists,’ and alleged they have “a common-sense 
foreign policy.” What does this consist in? 
Stassen would reverse the administration’s 
Asiatic policy. What does that mean? How 
do you reverse it? What do you do that 
Mr. Acheson. did not do, or not do that Mr. 
Acheson has done? Mr. Stassen gave no reply 
to that. He was making a speech to Re- 
publicans and they applauded. But nobody 
asked him these questions. He did say that 
he was in favor of the open door in China; 
and he did say that that meant we should 
not open the back door of China to Russia, 
He did say that we should “make essential de- 
cisions,” and that we should develop “a dy- 
namic opposition to communism,” at the 
same time as he said we should stop “hand- 
outs at home and abroad.” All these confus- 
ing and conflicting and undefined things Mr. 
Stassen added to Mr. Tarr’s self-confessed 
ignorance. 

But I point out that none of these things, 
nor all of them, is the basis of a foreign 
policy, and that all of them and none of them 
is a bill of particulars against Dean Acheson, 

All the Republicans, including these two, 
have kind words for General MacArthur, or 
they did until recently, but there is no evi- 
dence that Dean Acheson has ever opposed 
General MacArthur, much less attacked him. 

I have no professional brief for Mr. Ache- 
son. If he ought to be removed, all I insist 
is that somebody make out an honest, docu- 
mented case against him. Neither Mr. Tart, 
nor Stassen, nor Ivgs, not to speak of KNow- 
LaND—none of these men is clear enough, nor 
quiet enough, nor legal enough to make out 
the copy. Any American on trial, whose 
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words and conduct are impeached, has a legal 
and a moral right to more than rhetoric; he 
has a right to the indictment to which he is 
expected, and indeed required, to plead. 

American soldiers have been moving 
slowly and perilously out of a Chinese trap in 
Korea. Does someone become so bold, or so 
morally crass, as to bkame Dean Acheson for 
that? 

But given that situation, Mr. Attlee flies to 
Washington to try to temper impulse, or 
anger, to oppose even a limited war lest we 
aggravate the Chinese into remaining Rus- 
sia’s ally. Mr. Attlee wanted, according to 
James Reston of the Times, “a negotiated 
settlement on all outstanding questions in- 
cluding Formosa, recognition, representation 
in the United Nations, etc.” 

And who, do you suppose, opposed the 
British Prime Minister on all this? Why 
Mr. Acheson opposed him. Obviously this is 
one more sign that our Secretary of State is 
“soft on communism.” 

What arguments did Mr. Acheson make to 
the British proposal? Let Mr. Reston answer: 

“Mr. Acheson replied that he did not nec- 
essarily differ from Mr. Attlee’s estimate of 
the future relations between Peiping and 
Moscow. Maybe one day they would split. 
He profoundly hoped so. The next 3 years, 
however, were the critical years, and there- 
fore he did not believe it was wise to enter 
into negotiations under which he might 
merely exchange the important strategic is- 
land of Formosa for a few Communist prom- 
ises in Korea that probably wouldn’t be kept.” 

The fact of the matter is that we moved 
into Korea wholly unprepared for the con- 
sequences which are now upon us, and 
morally supported with some reluctance by 
our allies, and by them physically supported 
with very little because they had very little 
to give. Senator Tarr and his anti-Acheson 
Republicans, the fact is, had been unwilling 
to rearm South Korea, had sniped at the eco- 
nomics which the Marshall plan required, 
and had been hostile to our State Depart- 
ment’s military assistance plan, ambiguous 
in their attitude toward German rearma- 
ment while attacking Acheson—as Time still 
is doing—for failure to get the Germans re- 
armed, though France’s hostility to it was 
almost a declaration of open warfare. 

This, I submit, is a statement of the facts, 
and a description of the total atmosphere in 
which Mr. Acheson was working. 

That Mr. Acheson's estimate of the mean- 
ing of the Communist movement in China 
may have been wrong is, and will continue to 
be, a matter of historical dispute. But that 
this proved something loosely called softness 
toward communism is certainly not valid. It 
was not Dean Acheson who recognized Peip- 
ing; it was the British. The British, among 
others, wanted the Peiping government rec- 
ognized and seated in the UN. It was Mr. 
Acheson who, up until this moment, at any 
rate, opposed this. It was Mr. Acheson who 
suggested that we should devise a foreign 
policy whose essence would be that we should 
lead from strength. But the strength from 
which he had to lead could not tumble over 
a chattering child. 

It was not Mr. Acheson who swaggered ir- 
responsibly and stridently through a deli- 
cately suspended diplomatic universe, nor 
proceeded in the belief that any bluster 
could, in the last analysis, depend for sup- 
port on the atom and hydrogen bombs. 
Whatever else he did he acted as a diplomat 
is supposed to act; he thought that some 
things could be negotiated in a world in 
which Republicans attacked him for not be- 
ing tough while Wallaceites, Communists, 
and alleged liberals attacked him for failing 
to negotiate, a world in which a division 
among the western powers was building up, 
in which what is now, at last, out in the 
open, was then being softly whispered. All 
this had the effect of making the actions of 
Mr. Acheson provocative. 
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So that now such a reliable reporter as Mr. 
Reston can write that, “Indeed, the hard 
truth of it is—whether it is fair or not—that 
the United States is being charged by influ- 
en.ial officials within the western coalition 
with having adopted a provocative diplomacy 
toward Peiping, with having stirred up forces 
that the United States could not handle and 
with proposing now to enter into a policy of 
limited war after limited negotiations. 

Mr. Acheson is being blamed for our going 
into Korea as he would have been blamed 
had we stayed out of it. MacArthur's per- 
sonal intelligence officer makes a fatal mis- 
take in Korea, the Chinese pour in, we sadly 
and grimly retreat, and no one of the anti- 
Acheson crowd—not a single solitary one of 
them—rebukes MacArthur, or calls for Major 
General Willotghby’s scalp, while their spir- 
itual adviser and helpmate, Time magazine, 
after admitting the fact, and even calling it 
blameworthy, decides that the Willoughby 
lapse was not crucial. 

This whole attack on Mr. Acheson, now put 
on the presumed ground that he has lost 
our confidence, is so ruthless and shameful in 
character that it has won even the recent 
rebuke of Governor Dewey. 

Dean Acheson will fall, I have no doubt of 
that, pecked at by the cawing and sound- 
filled crows. But that he deserves better 
enemies in a more honorable contest I have 
no doubt of either. 





The Pay-As-You-Go Debate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 


Times of January 9, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Pay-As-You-Go DEBATE 

Senator Mru.r«rn, of Colorado, senior Re- 
publican on the tax-writing Senate Finance 
Committee, has taken issue with Senators 
Dovse.as, of Illinois, and Humpnrey, of Min- 
nesota, on the question whether an $80,000,- 
000,000 budget for 1951-52 could be financed 
out of taxes. 

When a nation is suddenly precipitated 
into a fighting war without adequate time to 
prepare itself, pay-as-you-go from the start 
is, it is true, a luxury that can't be afforded. 
As Russell Leffingwell once put it, it would be 
“utter nonsense” for a country to send its 
boys off “to fight with their bare fists in order 
to finance a war prudently.” In such a situ- 
ation a country raises the money to equip 
its fighting men by the quickest and easiest; 
means—which is usually by inflationary bor- 

Similarly, when a war or rearma- 
ment effort is undertaken at a time when 
the economy is depressed, as ours was at the 
outbreak of the Second World War, borrow- 
ing may be a virtue as a desirable instru- 
ment of reflation. 

But neither of those conditions obtains 
today. We are not plunging into all-out 
war in one leap, but moving into a stage of 
preparedness from which we could quickly 
proceed to full mobilization. And we are 
doing so when the domestic foe most to be 
feared is inflation. The only real approach 
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to inflation at this stage of economic expan- 
sion is on the demand side, through a reduc- 
tion of purchasing power. And the most ef- 
fective means for applying this remedy is 
through increased taxes. We should pro- 
ceed without delay to round out the tax pro- 
gram on which we have thus far made only 
a beginning. If we do this we can keep tax 
receipts not only abreast of but ahead of 
Government expenditures, at least through 
the calendar year 1951, even with no rise in 
the national gross product. 

It is academic to talk about an $80,000,- 
000,000 rate of spending before 1952 at the 
earliest. It will be time to worry about that 
problem when it arrives. Meanwhile it is 
worth recalling that under the impact of 
the Second World War defense effort the 
gross national product, whose dimensions 
determine the yield of any given tax struc- 
ture, expanded from $101,000,000,000 in 1940 
to $194,300,000,000 3 years later. Our job 
now, fiscally speaking, is to get tax receipts 
out in front of expenditures at the start of 
the rearmament effort, and to Keep them 
there so long as humanly possible. 





Condemnation of Communist Chinese as 


Aggressors in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for such action on the part of the United 
Nations continues very urgent in the 
interests of all those who support and 
are deeply concerned with its effective- 
ness and future usefulness. The moral 
force of the UN and the preservation of 
this force so very important to world 
peace are further dealt with in the most 
realistic terms in the appended editorial 
from the Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., January 9, 1951: 

WirHpraw From Korea? 


If Marshal Tito, of Yugoslavia, has made a 
correct evaluation in declaring that the posi- 
tion of our American and allied United Na- 
tions forces in Korea has now become “stra- 
tegically futile,” then Senator Tarr is on 
sound ground in advocating—as Tito also 
has advocated—that those forces be with- 
drawn from the country and assigned to 
tasks of a more fruitful nature. 

The case for such a withdrawal—again as- 
suming that the UN position is in fact “stra- 
tegically futile’—can be argued very per- 
suasively. Certainly, if nothing of value 
can be accomplished by a slow, fighting re- 
treat to a defensive line designed to hold a 
bridgehead for a protracted period, the 
speedy evacuation of our troops would seem 
to be called for as a matter of common sense. 
They can be employed to good effect else- 
where. Our American divisions, for ex- 
ample, still are essentia] to the security of 
Japan, and elements of them can be used 
effectively in connection with the training 
of the Army we are now beginning to build 
up here at home. 

With that said, however, certain reserva- 
tions must be added. In the first place, 
there is at least some reason to believe that 
it may not be “strategically futile” for the 
United Nations to try to hold on in Korea 
as long as possible. True enough, short of 
an all-out war with Red China—which the 

world does not want and which proba- 
bly would set off a global explosion—there 
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is virtually no hope that the UN can roll back 
the numerically superior Communists and 
unify the Korean people under an inde- 
pendent and democratic government of their 
own choosing. Even so, in both a political 
and military sense, a strong argument can 
be made against the idea that cur allied 
forces should be withdrawn forthwith, re- 
gardless of whether or not they are capable 
of fighting a long delaying action at mini- 
mum cost to themselves. 
In support of this argument, as against the 
Taft-Tito view, such considerations as the 
following may be cited: (1) If it can hold on 
by a slow, fighting retreat involving rela- 
tively small casualties, the United Nations 
ought to do so in order to win enough time 
to provide a safe haven for the great numbers 
of free Koreans who are in flight from the 
aggressors and whose fate will be grim if 
they are abandoned in a swift and sudden 
allied withdrawal. (2) There is a possibil- 
ity—though exceedingly remote—that a 
long delaying action, inflicting heavy losses 
on the enemy, might persuade Peiping to 
reconsider its rejection of a cease-fire aimed 
at promoting an honorable negotiated settle- 
ment. (3) Before it quits Korea—if it must 
quit—the UN should punish the aggression 
there to the greatest extent possible. And 
(4) the longer the Chinese Communists can 
be pinned down in that theater, and the 
more their losses in men and material, the 
better the chance of upsetting their time- 
table of attack elsewhere in Asia, notably in 
Indochina. 

Needless to say, if these and similar politi- 
cal-military considerations make sense, or if 
the UN command under General MacArthur 
and our own security agencies in this coun- 
try regard them as valid, then it is too early 
to dismiss as strategically futile the effort 
of our allied forces to retreat slowly and 
hold on as long as they can in Korea. Actu- 
ally, of course, the pressures being exerted 
by Red China’s massive armies may make 
this whole subject rather academic by oblig- 
ing us in the near future to undertake a 
hasty evacuation in order to avoid a dis- 
astrous Dunkirk. In that case, however, the 
world will have reason to recognize the with- 
drawal as a fighting withdrawal made with 
honor against odds too heavy, and in a the- 
ater relatively not important enough, to 
justify a battle to the finish. 

Finally, if this withdrawal must be made— 
whether soon or a considerable time from 
now—the United States and the United Na- 
tions as a whole should carry it out in a way 
that will serve notice on all peoples that it 
represents a lost battle, not a lost war, and 
that the struggle to uphold freedom, decency, 
and the rule of law in the world will con- 
tinue unabated regardless of the set-back in 
Korea. To that end, one of the first things 
that the UN ought to do—and it can hardly 

delay much longer without stultifying it- 
self—is to brand Red China as a criminal 
aggressor. That, at least, will keep the his- 
torical record straight. 





Father Louis J. Mendelis: Citation for 
Mission Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 
Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, selec- 
ticn of any citizen as the outstanding 
,, igure nationally in any worch while field 
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of endeavor is always a matter for heart- 
felt commendation. Such an honor has 
come to one of Maryland’s best known 
and best loved clergymen, the Reverend 
Louis J. Mendelis, pastor of St. Alphon- 
sus Catholic Church in downtown Bal- 
timore. 

A National Catholic News Service story 
in the last issue of the Catholic Review, 
quoting from an article in the Priest 
magazine, published in Huntington, Ind., 
summarizes the extraordinary record 
Father Mendelis has compiled in con- 
tributing to the dissemination of reli- 
gious teachings during the past 10 years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the news 
item from the Catholic Review be pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Priest Is CITED FOR CHARITIES 

HuNnTINGTON, IND.—During ‘the past 10 
years St. Alphonsus parish in downtown Bal- 
timore has contributed more than $500,000 
to the missions. 

The 1950 total of $66,608.66 breaks down to 
$2,563.43 for the general mission fund; 
$44,270.23 for specific causes, $19,775 in mass 
stipends. The $50,000 mark has been passed 
every year since 1943-44. The peak was 
reached in 1945-46, with $80,785.18. The 
$500,000 figure, throughout the decade, is 
divided as follows: Ordinary, $28,192.15; spe- 
cific causes, $329,382.03; mass intentions, 
$176,849. 

The editors of the Priest magazine, pub- 
lished here, which carries this information 
in its current issue, believe that St. Alphon- 
sus Parish has set a national record. “If we 
could give an annual award to one of Amer- 
ica’s priests in the name of the Priest,” they 
state, “we would certainly nominate Father 
Louis J. Mendelis, pastor of St. Alphonsus, 
Baltimore, as its first winner.” 





Truman Blasts Specious Reasoning We 
Can Become Island to Ourselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Brooklyn Eagle of Tues- 
day, January 9, 1951: 


TRUMAN BLastTs SPECIOUS REASONING WE CAN 
BECOME ISLAND TO OURSELVES 


President Truman in his State of the 
Union message summons the spiritual and 
material resources of the American people 
to meet one of the darkest crises in the his- 
tory of the Republic. He demands that the 
new challenge to the free world be met in a 
way that conforms to the Nation's tradi- 
tions—honorably and courageously—that 
there shall be no concessions to the aggres- 
sors, and no evasions of duty. 

The tone of the President’s message was 
one of confidence. It reflected none of the 
doubts and qualms and the fears that have 
been finding such disturbing expression in 
Congress and elsewhere since the war in 
Korea changed from triumph to disaster. 

The Nation's enemy and the enemy of 
freedom throughout the world is Russia. 
President Truman has no hesitancy in plac- 





ing upon Russia the brand of an aggressor 
nation and the responsibility for the fear of 
war and the necessity of preparing for full- 
scale war. He left no doubt as to the course 
we must follow for our own security and that 
of the free world. 

All of the genius and the energy of the 
American people must be devoted to the 
purpose of building invincible power with 
two possible results in view. One is the 
possibility that Russia, witnessing this de- 
velopment of strength, may be restrained 
from taking the risks involved in war. The 
other is effective resistance if Russia, in an 
hour of rashness, decides to strike. 

The means to the desired ends are familiar. 
There is to be no ceparture from the charted 
course, although Congress is urged to debate 
the issues in a responsible way, to maintain 
unity of purpose without any lessening of 
the vitality of the two-party system. 

We bring to the new challenge to our se- 
curity our traditional assets—moral courage, 
our sincere concern for the preservation of 
peace, absence of any desire for national 
advantage, and a production capacity un- 
equaled by any nation on earth. There is no 
reason why we should retreat before the 
threat of world conquest by Russia. 

President Truman demolished the specious 
reasoning of those who still cling to the de- 
lusion that we can become an island to our- 
selves, made safe by two oceans and island 
defense lines. With the continent of Eu- 
rope under hostile control and its mines and 
fields and industries producing for Russia, 
our own survival would hang delicately in 
the balance and, at best, our economy and 
way of life would be transformed. We can- 
not, either as a matter of honor or of ex- 
pediency, throw our allies to the wolves, 
regardless of whether they are in Europe 
or in Asia. 

In its general outlines, the Nation’s pro- 
gram for the crisis remains unchanged. 
Basic is the accumulation of the strength 
which alone impresses the aggressor. The 
President concedes that the members of the 
North Atlantic Alliance, including the United 
States, have not been sufficiently effective 
in preparing for war. 

Europe is a part of our own defensive sys- 
tem. It must continue to be helped in the 
building of its defenses. In Asia, freedom 
is equally sacred and must be safeguarded. 
Korea remains as a tragic symbol of both the 
danger to freedom and the obligation to de- 
fend it. ° 

It was to be anticipated that issues con- 
cerned with war and security would be of 
transcendent importance in the President’s 
message. It dealt also with such domestic 
issues as improved agricultural laws, labor 
laws to “make sure that we have steady pro- 
duction in this emergency, housing, the 
training of doctors and nurses and the needs 
of elementary and secondary education.” 

The message dealt adequately with the 
demands of the crisis. It is to be hoped that 
it will have the effect of causing the Ameri- 
can people to close ranks in the face of the 
effort by the Russian Communist dictator- 
ship to take over the world step by step. 





United States Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


dealing with the question of United 
States foreign policy, entitled “Giant in 
a Snare,” appearing in the current issue 
of Time magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GIANT IN A SNARE 


Despite the skill, authority, and sincerity 
of the participants, the great debate on 
United States foreign policy still rang hollow. 
Through last week all sides had been more 
clear and forceful about what they didn't 
want than about what they did want. The 
“internationalists” warned of the dire conse- 
quences of losing allies, and the “isolation- 
ists’ of the dire consequences of trying to 
save allies. Nobody held out any happier 
hope than averting the worst. There seemed 
to be no architects of foreign policy around— 
just building inspectors. 

On every wall calamity teetered: Korea, 
the strained United States budget, laggard 
Western European defense, the danger of 
German rearmament, the weakness of the 
Middle East and Africa, the limitations of 
United States atomic bombing, the possi- 
bility of atomic attacks on the United States. 
No doubt the inspectors were right. Disaster 
lurked in all these places, and in others too. 
The United States horizon, however, could 
not be ringed with nothing but catastrophe. 
Some of that smoke was in the eyes of the 
beholders. 


THAT HELPLESS FEELING 


Odd, perhaps unparalleled in history, was 
this obsession with danger by leaders of a 
nation as strong as the United States. The 
beaten and the besieged naturally think in 
terms of survival, not of opportunity. For 
them, there is good reason to forget that, in 
human affairs, to concentrate on survival is 
an almost sure way not to survive. No such 
excuse is available for the unbeaten, for those 
with wide freedom of action, for those who 
stand at the summit of power and respon- 
sibility. The United States still stands there. 

Five years ago, none doubted the United 
States strength. Now doubts are everywhere. 
No neighborhood saloon lacks a master 
strategist who can prove that the United 
States is helpless against the Reds in Korea 
or Indochina, or Iran, or France. Such 
calamity-howling Clausewitzes are twice as 
thick in the Senate as in the saloons, twice 
as thick in the State Department as in the 
Senate, and twice as thick in the Pentagon 
as in the State Department. 

Has the relative strength of the United 
States in the world changed that much in 
5 years? Actually, communism has made 
two—and only two—majJor gains; the atomic 
bomb and China. These two gains, great as 
they are, do not cut the United States down 
from the world’s first power to impotence. 
The United States has made some gains of 
its own during the past 5 years. Basic na- 
tional unity has never been stronger. 
Mounting production has benefited all sec- 
tions of the United States people (not a 
conclusive argument for capitalism, but cer- 
tainly a timely reminder that capitalism is 
not finished). United States grants have 
helped put Western Europe on its postwar 
feet. And the United States has finally made 
up its mind about communism, which it had 
not done 5 years ago. 

The United States is still a giant. What 
makes it feel helpless? The answer might be 
to find what is wrong with the great debate. 

THE ABSENTEE PIED PIPER 

In recent decades, the United States has 
taken more and more pride in not wanting 
much from the rest of the world. It gives 
thanks that it is not as other great powers 
were, exploiters, conquerors, oppressors. In 
the case of the United States, the boast is not 
altogether pharisaical. Nor is it altogether 
virtuous. The peculiar history of the United 
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States accounts for its lack of drive to domi- 
nate other lands. It expanded by picking up 
(rather easily) almost empty areas on its 
borders. Its rise is a story of internal growth, 
which now shows no sign of slackening— 
thus confounding the European economists, 
both Marxist and conservative, who are cer- 
tain that industrialized nations must reach 
out for foreign markets. For better or worse, 
United States business just hasn’t reached 
out. 

The United States also lacks another kind 
of drive that has marked some great nations. 
Having absorbed on the basis of mutual 
tolerance the people of so many lands and 
creeds, the United States has not and cannot 
have a master-race complex or a lawgiver 
complex. 

Nevertheless, the United States is very 
much in the world. The made-in-America 
tag is on the revolution of mass production 
that is disturbing the world far more pro- 
foundly than the reaction of Soviet commu- 
nism. Two hundred years ago, only a few 
individuals could achieve material comfort. 
After the industrial revolution, only a few 
nations could achieve it. But the techniques 
of mass production unleashed by the Amer- 
icans 40 years ago promise comfort for all— 
and the promise is an honest one, technically 
redeemabie. This promise runs through the 
world (especially through Asia) like a Pied 
Piper, leading men to drop ancient ways of 


life and follow it. But the American is not 
on the ground to organize the energy released 
by this promise. Neither hope of profit nor 


, Rumanians, Bulgarians, 
Pranklin Roosevelt, who grew up in the tra- 
dition of the high-walled American citadel, 
wanted to call World War II “The Survival 
War.” 

The symbol of the citadel, the wall, the de- 
fensive line, dominates the thought of even 
the most thoroughgoing American interna- 
tionalists. The American does not sce him- 


s 


self leaping the seas, like the Athenian or the 
Briton, to bring order and progress to distant 
lands, and from there look on to other dis- 
tant opportunities. When the American 
leaps the seas he digs a ditch. He makes a 
perimeter and says, “Don’t step over this.” 

This accounts for an ingrained habit of 
United States foreign policy makers: Draw- 
ing loops on maps to show what we will 
hold. Last week the United States political 
air was fuller of loops than a Wyoming rodeo. 
Secretary Acheson had the biggest loop, al- 
though it was frayed and limp and the knot 
kept slipping. It went around Western Eu- 
rope, but maybe not Germany, and maybe 
not Spain, and probably not Africa. A sepa- 
rate strand encircled Greece and Turkey. All 
of Secretary Acheson’s friends agreed that 
Iran should be inside the loop, but nobody 
was doing much about putting it there. 
India was probably inside, although it had 
not been persuaded that it ought to be. 
China, including Formosa, never had been 
there. Japan was. Korea wasn't until the 
Communists attacked it, and then it was 
and now most of it isn’t again. 

Ex-President Hoover’s loop is smaller. It 
leaves out continental Europe, takes in Eng- 
land and Formosa and Japan. Ex-Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy's takes in only the Western 


Instead of a big loop, Senator Tarr has a 
lot of little loops, each protecting an island. 
Senator Tarr even has some doubts that 
Malaya, which is only about 200 miles across 
and has some 1,000 miles of coastline, can 
be protected by sea power. No reasonable 
American will argue against Senator Tart’s 
main thesis that the United States should 
emphasize its sea and air power. But Tart’s 
definition of sea power is the most modest 
since Noah’s. The British Empire, based on 
sea power, managed to hold secure great 
land masses as much as 1,500 miles from salt 
water, because the British regarded the sea 
not as a moat, but as a road. 


The citadel or loop mentality also explains 
the present confusion at Lake Success over 
what to do about the Korean War. The trou- 
ble goes back to the drafting of the UN 
charter. UN's goal should have been to es- 
tablish and maintain international justice. 
Instead of this bold positive program, UN’s 


state by the arms and agents of another 
state, as in the Chinese civil war. It meant 
only the crossing of a border by the official 
army of the aggressor. 

The North Koreans were defiant enough 
to transgress even this restricted legal loop. 
The UN instantly reacted. But when Mac- 
Arthur was chasing the Korean Reds toward 
the thirty-elghth parallel, an outcry arose 
that showed how deeply the border-crossing 
fetish had sunk into the western mind. Mac- 
Arthur, it was held, would himself become 
an aggressor if he crossed the parallel in 
pursuit of the criminal force. 

Here was a conception brand new to the 
long and fruity annals of jurisprudence. 
Under this conception, if the policeman finds 
that the dagger has penetrated the victim's 
flesh, it is permitted that he seize the crim- 
inal by the wrist and force him to withdraw 
the knife but he may not take the dagger 
away, much less arrest the criminal. 

At the time, the UN did not fall for this— 
quite. But worse was to come. As Mac- 
Arthur approached the Chinese-Korean 
border, some of the border-minded began to 
howl as if the whole Eighth Army was 
marching up their spines. Then the Chinese 
poured over the border—but that did not 
count because it was not official; the Chinese 
Communist Government said that there was 
nobody killing Americans in Korea but us 
volunteers. 

Since then, the Korean war has been well 
looped up. There was the heroic and brilliant 


loop around Hunenam, and the less brilliant 
one around Seoul, and next, apparentity, will 
be a loop around Pusan. Perimeters, how- 
ever, even brilliant and heroic ones, have 
Only two military purposes: to get out of 
and to move forward from. Where is the 
United States going to move from its Pusan 
perimeter (or from any of the other perime- 
ters drawn by the participants in the great 
debate)? 
THE NONPROVOKERS 

When its forces were hit in Korea, the 
UN reacted as no law-enforcement agency 
ever had before. It politely invited the 
Chinese Government to come to Lake Suc- 
cess. Then appeared the unforgettable Gen- 
eral Wu the only maa in history (so far) 
to have the exquisite pleasure of telling a 
world organization of 60 nations representing 
1,845,000,000 people to go ciimb a flagpole. 
General Wu was not much interested in 
borders, loops, or perimeters. He placed his 
government in the vanguard of “ail the op- 
pressed nations and peoples of the East,” 
who are strugling either against foreign rule 
or their own governmenis. He clearly im- 
plied Chinese Communist help to the Reds 
of Japan, Indochina, and the Philippines. 

General Wu's country is flat on its back. 
It has no heavy industry and not enough 
food for its people. But Wu, unlike the 
participants in the United States great 
debate, did not seem worried about his coun- 
try Overextending itself. He was locking for 
opportunities, not for survival. What's more, 
the free world's analysts conceded to China a 
very good chance of making good on Wu's 
threats to Japan and southeast Asia. 

Since then, the UN and the United States 
have totally ignored the plain military and 
political opportunity to hit lawbreaker China 
in the flank with air and sea power. To do 
80 would be to cross the border of China, just 
seized by a gang of cuthroats who have no 
respect for anybody else’s borders. The UN 
has been concentrating on the danger of 
provoking the Communists. Judging by the 
Communist reaction to UN politeness, noth- 
ing provokes a Red as much as nonprovoca- 
tion. 

Another factor inhibiting action against 
the mainiand of China is that it is not in- 
cluded in anybody's conception of the free 
world’s citadel, or perimeter, or loop. In 
other words, the loops do not keep the enemy 
out; they keep the forces of the free world in. 

The United States seems to be trying to 
adjust to the world as it is, instead of leading 
the world where it wants to go and striking 
at the enemy who stands in the way. As long 
as the United States is passive, every specific 
problem from Indonesia to France is “im- 
possibie.” If the United States takes the 
initiative, most of the problems will be seen 
as opportunities. The closest Secretary 
Acheson has come to recognizing this is to 
say that the United States Is trying to create 
“situations of strength.” But a situation of 
strength needs to be used to create new and 
greater situations of strength. 


SAMPLES OF ACTION 


Here are some specific examples of how the 
passive United States attitude paralyzes 
policy: 

Item: The Berlin airlift was a heaven- 
sent situation of strength. The United 
States accepted the gratitude and enthusi- 
asm of the Germans, mace no real effort to 
develop these into permanent assets. The 
airlift has become in German minds just a 
sentimental folk memory, like Santa Ciaus. 
Everybody is in favor of Santa Claus, but 
how many divisions can he raise? 

Item: Marshall plan aid to France (as to 
other countries) created a magnificent situa- 
tion of strength. The passivisis stood back 
and admired it, a monument of American 
generosity, and made no effective political 
use of it. United States policy in France 
has failed and is still failing to get what 
the United States wants—a France that can 
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and will defend itself. A weak-kneed French 
Government is the obstacle. Weak-kneed 
United States policy actually supports that 
Government. 

Item: Greatest situation of strength of all 
is in the Anglo-American alliance. This en- 
dures but it does not advance. At the 
moment, it is beset by suspicion and recrim- 
inations on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
British hang back because they cannot see 
just what, if anything, the Americans are 
trying to do. 

Item: Spain is anti-Communist and has 
the largest army (372,000) in Western Eu- 
rope. It guards the Mediterranean and is a 
bridge to Africa. The passivists ignore Spain 
because it creates no crisi® If Spain had a 
Communist revolution, the country would 
suddenly seem all important to Washington. 
But as an asset? No interest. 

Item: Iran stands between the Russians 
and the Middle East oil they would like to 
have and which Western Europe must have 
to live. The passivists look sadly at Iran’s 
internal weakness and shake their heads. 
That is not the only way for an American 
to look at Iran. Last month a Time corre- 
spondent talked to United States engineers 
in Iran. Some spoke in glowing terms of a 
future in which Iran could support 50,000,- 
000 people and be a breadbasket for the 
whole Middle East. One said, “Damn, I 
wish I were 35 instead of 55. Then I'd have 
20 good years left in me to see this country 
bloom the way our own West has done.” A 
man who can look at poverty-stricken Iran 
and see the Imperial Valley of California in 
the future obviously has not got his mind 
on mere survival or perimeters. 


OPPORTUNITIES EVERYWHERE 


No matter how long or short the loops on 
the map are doodled, they will never be the 
right size for a United States fire brigade to 
put out all the fires the enemy can start on 
them. 

The United States and its allies, however, 
have the power—if they have the will—to 
move forward and build up the strength and 
resolution of the anti-Communist world. 
Who can draw a loop around that world? It 
runs up to the iron curtain. It runs be- 
hind the iron curtain. Scores of millions 
belong to it in Poland and in Hungary, in 
China and in Russia. All of them are po- 
tential allies. All of them are opportunities. 





Sermon by Rev. John T. Jasper on “De 
Sun Do Move” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, last 
week the President and other Govern- 
ment officials attended a morning service 
in a local Presbyterian Church to pray 
for peace. That evening at the Statler 
Hotel a similar service was led by the 
one Billy Graham, of North Caro- 

na, 

Implicit in those services is the Chris- 
tian faith that if God could help Joshua 
and the children of Israel in their efforts 
to possess the Promised Land, He can 
likewise help the true believers of the 
present age to achieve the goal of peace. 

But one difference between Joshua, 
when he appealed to the Lord for help 





and some of us who now appeal to Him 
for help, is the fact that in Joshua’s mind 
there was not the least doubt about the 
ability of the Lord to render help, even 
to the extent of commanding the sun to 
stand still in order that the children of 
Israel would have more daylight in 
which to win a complete victory. 

In verse 12, chapter 10, of Joshua, we 
read, “Then spake Joshua to the Lord 
in the day when the Lord delivered up 
the Amorites before the children of 
Israel, and he said in the sight of Israel, 
Sun, stand thou still upon Gideon; and 
thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon’.” 

That incident in the history of the 
children of Israel furnished a theme for 
a powerful sermon by one of the greatest 
Negro preachers the South has ever pro- 
duced, John Jasper, of Richmond. My 
father as a student at Richmond College 
heard John Jasper preach his famous 
sermon, “De Sun Do Move.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article from the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch of Sunday, De- 
cember 31, in which that famous sermon 
is discussed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“De Sun Do Move,” JOHN JASPER’s DEFIANT 
Cram, Is RECALLED IN ANOTHER YOUNG 
PREACHER’S THESIS 

(By Betty Sessler) 

One Sunday in 1878 a Negro preacher, 
powerful in voice and build, told his people 
that the sun had moved and proved it by 
the Bible. 

That sermon was to become one of the 
most controversial ever delivered in Rich- 
mond. The Reverend John T. Jasper, a 
former slave, whose great oratory and con- 
viction in God was known far and wide, 
preached it 253 times before his death in 
1901. 

“De Sun Do Move,” which also showed that 
the earth is squere, is coming into its own 
again. 

For the first time in 40 years, the sermon, 
supposedly in the dialect as Jasper delivered 
it, has been reprinted in book form. Taken 
from a book by William E. Hatcher, it has 
just been published by Dietz Press. 

And a young minister, whose own life in 
some respects parallels that of John Jasper, 
has written his bachelor of divinity thesis on 
the eloquent preacher of the nineteenth 
century. 


AS A STUDENT, HE SHINES 


Isaac James, a 36-year-old porter at Hotel 
John Marshall, has been working his way 
through school most of his life. Ever since 
grammar grades, shoeshining has helped him 
gain an education. Last June he received his 
bachelor of divinity degree from Virginia 
Union University. 

At present, James is assistant pastor at 
Sixth Mount Zion Baptist Church, the same 
church that Jasper founded in 1887 at the 
height of his fame. But, as in Jasper’s ear- 
lier days, James’ preaching activities are not 
full time. He still works at the John Mar- 
shall on weekdays. 

Also, like his predecessor, James is a tall 
man with a strong voice. Jasper was over 
6 feet; James stands 6 feet 3. 

Here the resemblance ends. People who 
heard Jasper say that his conviction in God 
transcended mere grammar—that his whole 
being became a burning flame. But Jasper 
was poorly educated and his grammar bad. 
James is a college-trained man. 

In the thesis on the man he admires, 
James uses Immanuel Velikovsky’s Worlds 
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in Collision to indicate that Jasper might 
have found some support today in his con- 
tention that the sun had moved, 


JASPER’S CITATIONS 


Jasper said, and James has rewritten the 
sermon without dialect: 

“Joshua showed in the sight of all Israel 
that the sun do move because he stopped 
it; that proved that the sun was moving 
and moving over Joshua and the Amorites 
and, of course, they were nowhere else than 
on this here earth; and consequently it was 
moving around the earth and after the battle 
was over, it began moving again in its regu- 
lar course. There it is proved that the sun 
do move around the earth.” 

[The Dietz version quotes Jasper as saying 
“I doan’t read when it wuz dat Joshwer 
hitch up an’ drove on, but I spose it wuz 
when de Lord tol’ him ter go. Ennybody 
knows dat de sun didn’ stay dar all de time. 
It stopt fur bizniz an’ went on when it got 
thru. Dis is "bout all dat I has ter do wid 
dis perticl’r case. I dun sho’d yer dat dis 
part uv de Lord’s word teaches yer dat de 
sun stopt, which show dat he wuz movin’ 
befo’ dat, an’ dat he went on art’rwuds. I 
toll yer dat I wud prove dis an’ I’s dun it, 
an’ I derfies ennybody to say dat my p’int 
ain't made.” 

“Now the great fact of the sun’s rotation 
may be illustrated by many powerful texts 
in the Bible. I shall confine myself to the 
most striking ones. 

“Notice Malachi, chapter 1, verse 11, and 
that comes from God’s own mouth and there 
can be no better authority than God’s au- 
thority. With His own lips He said, ‘For 
from the rising of the sun even unto the 
going down of the same My name shall be 
great among the Gentiles.’ What strikes 
us here is that the ‘sun do move.’ 

“And take Ecclesiastes, first chapter, fifth 
verse: ‘The sun also riseth, and the sun 
goeth down, and hasteth to His place where 
He arose.’ There’s evidence that He arose’— 

And so on, 


CONCERNING THOSE “CORNERS” 


From Revelations, chapter 7, verse 1, Jasper 
said: “And after these things I saw four 
angels standing on the four corners of the 
earth, holding the four winds of the earth, 
that the wind should not blow on the earth, 
nor on the sea, nor on any trees. Now the 
four angels that stood on the four corners 
of the earth are an evidence that the earth 
is square, and not round, for anything that 
has four corners is not round but square.” 

[From the Dietz version: “I envite yer to 
heer de fust vers in de sev’th chaptur uv de 
book uv Reverlasuns. What do John, und’r 
de pow’r uv de Spirit, say? He say he saw 
fo’ anguls standin’ on de fo’ corners uv de 
earth, holdin’ de fo win’s uv de earth, an’ so 
fo’th. "Low me ter ax ef de earth is roun’, 
whar do it keep its corners? Er flat, squar’ 
thing has corners, but tell me whar is de 
cornur uv er appul, ur a marbul, ur a cannun 
ball, ur a silver dollar. 

(“Ef dar is enny one uv dem furloserfurs 
whar’s been takin’ so many cracks at my ole 
haid ‘bout here, he is korjully envited ter 
step for’d an’ squar’ up dis vexing bizniss. I 
here tell you dat yer karn’t squar’ a circul, 
but it looks lak dese great scolurs dun learn 
how ter circul de squar. * * *”] 

In explaining the sermon, James points 
out that Worlds in Collision, of recent pub- 
lication, gives scientific justification for 
many heretotfore unexplainable events in the 
Old Testament. Dr. Velikovsky, the author, 
spent 10 years in research on the book, dur- 
ing which time he studied excavated history, 
the ancient texts, the folklore, and the sacred 
writings of people all over the world. 

Says James, the author “has marshalled 
facts to prove, for instance, that the sun did 
stand still while Joshua routed the foe, that 
rivers did turn to blood, and that the waters 
of the Red Sea rolled up on one side, 
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“He also points out that our planet now 
rotates from west to east. Ancient charts, 
however, seem to suggest that this was not 
always so. The change in the direction of 
the earth, as well as the other cataclysmic 
happenings in the universe were caused, the 
author suggests, by another planet or comet 
coming too close to the earth.” 

James adds, however, that Velikovsky does 
not say, as Jasper did, that the sun moved. 
Rather he states that the earth slowed down 
on its orbit, causing the phenomena recorded 
in the Bible. 

“De Sun Do Move” shocked many of the 
colored ministers in Richmond. The Rev- 
erend Richard Wells, pastor of the Ebenezer 
Baptist Church, led a group which denounced 
Jasper and his theory very bitterly in a let- 
ter in the Richmond Dispatch. The Reverend 
Wells expressed concern over sermons on 
“the sun running around the earth and the 
earth standing still.” 

Jasper answered the attacks firmly. In 
the following Sunday’s rermon, he said, 
“I’m not afraid to speak what I have to 
say, if I was going to be killed for it 2 
minutes afterward. I stick to the Bible. 
I have taken nothing from it and added 
nothing to it.” 

The minister preached the sermon 253 
times, “journeying to Charlottesville, speak- 
ing before the Virginia Legislature, which 
adjourned to hear him, and making a brief 
and not too successful trip to the North.” 

According to James, “De Sun Do Move” 
is considered by churchmen one of Jasper's 
weakest sermons. Unusually long, it ran 
90 minutes. The first part was exception- 
ally dull. The text selected, “The Lord God 
is a man of war; the Lord God is His name,” 
had little bearing on what Jasper was to say 
later. He used the sermon to prove God had 
power over the earth and sun and could do 
what He wished in regard to the elements. 

The sermon was preached after one of 
Jasper’s members and another man had 
brought the question to him. The two had 
been discussing whether or not the sun 
moved and could not settle it between them. 


JASPER’S EARLY LIFE 


John Jasper was born July 4, 1812, in 
Fluvanna County, the twenty-fourth child 
of Philip and Tina Jasper, who were slaves 
on the plantation of the Peachy family. 
His father sometimes conducted funeral 
services for slaves. Later John was trans- 
ferred to Williamsburg. 

In 1825, at the age of 13, Jasper was sent 
to Richmond and hired out to Peter Mc- 
Henry for a year. He then worked for a year 
for a Dr. Wooldridge in Chesterfield County 
in the coal mines. The next year he returned 
to Richmond and was hired out to Samuel 
Cosby to work in a tobacco factory at Six- 
teenth and Cary Streets. He worked there 
for 6 or 7 years. 

Following Cosby’s death, Jasper went to 
work for Samuel Hargrove, a member of First 
Baptist Church and a deeply religious man. 
He later had a large influence in Jasper’s 
life. 

About this time came Jasper’s first mar- 
riage which was annulled. He wed three 
other times, the second marriage ending in 
divorce and the third in death of his wife. 
His fourth wife surv'ved him. 

In his early life Jasper was described as 
living a gay and reckless life. He was pop- 
ular with the women. There was no indi- 
cation that he was inclined toward religion. 


JASPER'’S CONVERSION 


James explains that Jasper’s twenty-sev- 
enth birthday coincided with a celebration 
for the Fourth of July and all factory work- 
ers were given a holiday. In the midst of 
festivities in the Capitol Square, Jasper was 
seized with a conviction of his sins. For 
several weeks he fought the feeling and suf- 
fered from despondency. 


Following the conversion, Jasper became 
a@ preacher but still was a slave. Mliterate 
until the conversion, he was taught to spell 
by an old slave named William Jackson and 
made rapid headway in reading the Bible. 
He could recite it almost word for word. 
The Bible, says James, became the source 
of all his knowledge and final arbiter of all 
his judgment. : 

Slave owners wished their slaves to be 
Christianized but insisted upon supervision 
by white preachers. Jasper first became 
known as a funeral preacher. Those who 
invited him to preach had to pay Hargrove 
$1 for each day he was away from the fac- 
tory, with the exception of Sundays. 

One time Jasper was invited to preach 
in Henrico County. Upon reaching the 
place, he was informed that he could not 
preach because of his race. Dr. Winfree, 
who had invited him, stated he wanted: Jas- 
per to preach and would stand the conse- 
quences of the law. 

The white preacher also invited to par- 
ticipate, however, was so shocked to learn 
he was to share the pulpit with a Negro that 
he consumed 2 hours of the 214 hours al- 
lotted for the service, leaving little time for 
Jasper. 

James reports that people sat patiently 
during the first long talk. Jasper then 
spoke for 15 or 20 minutes, and greatly 
moved his audience. He was invited to 
preach many, many times after that. 


FREEMAN AND PASTOR 


Before the outbreak of the Civil War, Jas- 
per was called to the Third Baptist Church 
in Petersburg to preach, on the third and 
fourth Sundays of each month. Under the 
law, however, he could not be an ordained 
minister; so a white man had to be named 
the official pastor of the church. 

The end of the Civil War brought freedom 
for Jasper, but he was broke and jobless. For 
several months he worked on the streets of 
Richmond, cleaning bricks and helping with 
reconstruction. 

He again was called to the Petersburg 
church, and a year later went to Weldon, 
N. C., where he organized the First Baptist 
Church, still in existence. 

In 1866 Jasper came back to Richmond to 
start a church among his own people. The 
first was a shanty on Browns Island in the 
James River. Nine members of the church 
paid him $9 a week. People from all over the 
city came to hear him preach, and hundreds 
were baptized in the waters of the James. 

Jasper moved his church several times, 
once to a stable and once to an abandoned 
carpenter’s shop. Finally he found a church 
at St. John and Duval Streets, large enouch 
to hold 300 people. The building had be- 
longed to Presbyterians who sold it for $2,025 
when the neighborhood changed from white 
to Negro. The debt was paid off in 3 years. 

The membership grew so fast that in a 
short time an annex, costing $5,050, was 
built in the rear. As soon as the debt was 
paid the old part of the building was re- 
modeled at a cost of $1,200. That debt, too, 
was paid cff in a hurry. 

Even this building was inadequate. When 
Jasper was more than 70 he started building 
@ new church on West Duval Street at the 
cost of $20,000. This was Sixth Mount Zion 
Church, finished in 1890. The church had a 
membership of over 2,000. 

Jasper died on March 31, 1901, the same 
day the old Jefferson Hotel burned down. 
Hundreds of people attended his funeral. 
Among those heard at the service was the 
Rev. W. E. Hatcher, a white minister from 
whose biography of Jasper the Dietz printing 
is taken. 

So well known was Jasper that groups of 
all kinds paid their respects. According to 
James, Dr. F. W. Boatwright, chancellor of 
the University of Richmond, recalls that so 
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many Richmond College men attended his 
services that the nickname “Jasper” was 
given to all ministerial students at the col- 
lege. 


The Strong Right Arm of Air Power— 
Report by Mr. Eugene M. Zuckert, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago the able and energetic As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
Eugene M. Zuckert, spoke at a regional 
meeting of the Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion held at the Connally Air Force Base, 
Waco, Tex. It was appropriate that Mr. 
Zuckert should have spoken before such 
a group, and in the great State of Texas. 
Texas is an air-minded State and a de- 
fense-minded State, and it is represented 
in this Congress by defense-minded men. 
The junior Senator from Texas, Senator 
Lynpon JoHNsON, heads the “watchdog 
subcommittee” of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Armed Services that is set up to 
find flaws, if any, in our spending pro- 
gram. The gentleman from Texas, Con- 
gressman Grorcg Manon, is the chair- 
man of the Department of Defense Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations that screens the request 
for funds of the military services. No 
one ever questions the defense-minded- 
ness of men of Texas. 

There are many Air Force installations 
in Texas, and a number of important 
items of Air Force equipment are made 
in Texas. The big B-36, which carries 
the Sunday punch of our Air Force is 
made there. The B-36 is the intercon- 
tinental bomber that can deliver the re- 
taliatory counterattack if an enemy dares 
to strike us. It is the backbone of our 
strategic Air Force which is our best 
hope of survival. 

Mr. Zuckert spoke at Waco on Decem- 
ber 2, at the end of the week that had 
seen the battle turn in Korea and the 
forres of the United Nations begin their 
withdrawal. It was a week of tension 
and of fear. It was the beginning of a 
grim period. 

It is late to say what should have been 
done, but not too late to recomnize what 
we must now do. The Air Force budget 
for the fiscal year 1951 is $14,000,000,000. 
This is more than the entire defense 
budget for the last fiscal year. 

What this money will buy the Air 
Force is a start toward the fulfillment of 
the 84-group program. In the words of 
Mr. Zuckert: 

This budget request provides for the pro- 
curement of the most modern planes de- 
signed to equip the Air Force. Even in last 
year’s budget 31 percent was allocated to 
aircraft—47 percent of the new budget is 
given to aircraft and related procurement. 
Fifty-six percent of all our funds will go into 
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all the major procurement needed for our 
job. 

Our 1950 budget provided for the ordering 
of 1,251 planes for about 1.3 billion. Under 
the new program we will have slightly more 
than five times that amount of money or 6.6 
billion new money for aircraft and related 
procurement; more than the total Air Force 
budget last year. 


Mr. Zuckert went on to name other 
items in the Air Force budget that are 
just as important as aircraft procure- 
ment. There will be 651,095 military peo- 
ple in the Air Force by June 30, 1951, in 
comparison with 411,277 on the same 
date this year. Paying them will call for 
an increase of 50 percent in the budget 
for that purpose. 

There is a fivefold increase in the 
budget for industrial mobilization—for 
industrial studies and production tools. 

There is a hundred-percent increase in 
the budget for research and development 
programs. 

The sound principles of cost control 
through management control, estab- 
lished by Mr. Symington and Mr. Zuckert 
and maintained under the leadership of 
the new Secretary of the Air Force, 
Thomas K. Finletter, will serve the Air 
Force well in meeting problems presented 
by an increased budget and a rapidly in- 
creasing Military Establishment. It is 
the job of the Air Force to make every 
tax dollar count. Only by doing so can 
we make up for lost time. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that all Mem- 
bers of this Congress may have the op- 
portunity to review Mr. Zuckert’s able 
presentation of the Air Force budget, I 
ask unanimous consent to include the 
text of his remarks in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. As Mr. Zuckert said: 

The Air Force has not been deluded by 
Korea. Korea is neither the test nor the 
major problem. The Air Force knows that 
strategic air power is still the hope of sur- 
vival. The great need is to be poised against 
the major force, 


Maintaining that posture of readiness 
places on all of us tremendous responsi- 
bilities, Mr. Zuckert pointed out: 


As individuals and as groups we must be 
willing to place less emphasis on our ideas 
about economic security; security now must 
be measured in the fundamental terms of 
life, liberty, and protection. 


The remarks by Mr. Zuckert are as fol- 
lows: 


No other week in recent history has been 
as crucial as the week which draws to a close 
tonight. 

We have watched three vital focal points: 
Korea, the United Nations, and Washington. 
Being in the latter city, I have felt the ten- 
sion, known the dangers, and feared the 
worst. 

We are in what we can call, without in any 
way being trite, a grim period. It is a period 
we have seen coming, you and I. But too 
many refused to admit 2 years ago, a year 
ago, or even 6 months ago, that it would 
come. 

It is nuw upon us. 

But we are not helpless. Certainly the 
week now ending has made even the most 
blind among us realize our danger. It has, 
even though that fact may have been for- 
gotten in the hours of concern, brought us 
closer together. 

It has given us a unity that, so very unfor- 
tunately, we apparent'y only reach in times 


of disaster, in times of danger. A unity 
which, if we could achieve it in untroubled 
times, would drive this Nation forward to 
the greatest period of wealth, prosperity, and 
happiness ever achieved in modern civiliza- 
tion. 

It is ironic when you recall that just about 
9 years ago we were plunged into World War 
IIl—9 years ago next Thursday. Think of 
that. And think, too, that this war has been 
over more than 5 years. Yet today we find 
we are in the same position, in many ways, 
as we were during that war. 

And in one most important way we are in a 
position much more perilous. During the 
war we had a recognized enemy, we could 
vent our anger and channel our strength 
against thatenemy. We were locked in com- 
bat, and that combat was the test as to 
whether we, and our way of life, would 
survive. 

But in recent days we have been bounced 
around like a rubber ball. We are built up 
to one crisis, then we are lulled; we bound, 
then rebound. 

And the hard cruel fact is that we may be 
in this position for 10, for 20, yes, even for 
25 years. 

We find no peace. 

Yet you and I and all other people in this 
country still have faith. The same faith 
that inspired those men 9 years ago to fight 
on—even when so often outnumbered. 

Lacking faith we would have, long ago, 
made one of two simple choices: either to 
blindly say there is no threat to our way of 
life and live accordingly; or, admitting the 
threat, immediately strike at its heart with 
only our fear for provocation. 

Having faith we choose neither of those 
courses. Instead we have begun to build 
our strength and at the same time explore 
every possible avenue which might lead to 
peace; avenues which, during the last few 
weeks, have become fewer. 

Our faith, however, has kept the most 
important peaceful means of achieving peace 
open to us, the United Nations. And, dur- 
ing the year which is coming to an end, we 
have seen the United Nations take long 
strides toward becoming a determined, 
quick-acting force for world peace. 

We have learned, with a finality which 
should serve as a guidepost for generations 
to come, the fallacy of what Defense Secre- 
tary Marshall calls the feast and famine 
cycles in our military strength. 

We are now paying the price of the post- 
World War II famine. And the price will 
not be painless and, as we look to Korea, 
we know it isn’t bloodless. 

The price, sacrifice, in blood and in dollars 
and cents, will go up—not come down. 

We have, thankfully, refused to allow the 
Korean War or even the catastrophic Chi- 
nese situation to take our eyes from the focal 
point of world unrest. We know, and the 
evidence is ample to bear us out, that Com- 
munist Korea would never have started its 
aggression unless it had been needled by an 
imperialistic power bent on world conquest. 

We know today that we are facing a real 
menace. It was this that brought forth the 
supplemental budget request of the Defense 
Department announced by the President this 
week. 

The request to Congress asked for $18,000,- 
000,000. Of this the Air Force's portion is 
approximately a little over $4,500,000,000. 
This brings the Air Force budget for the fiscal 
year of 1951 to $14,000,000,00). This is more 
than the entire defense budget for the last 
fiscal year. 

As you are vitally interested in air power 
and the Air Force, I know you want to know 
what this Air Force request means. 

In fiscal year 1950, we had 48 groups. 
Today, because of the Korean emergency 
we have additional groups in operation, 
plus, as was reve: ed in Washington yester- 
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day, a program for 68 groups by the end of 
fiscal year 1951 and 84 groups by the end of 
fiscal year 1952. 

This budget request provides for the pro- 
curement of the most modern planes de- 
signed to equip the Air Force. Even in last 
year’s budget 30 percent was allocated to air- 
craft—47 percent of the new budget is given 
to aircraft and related procurement. Fifty- 
six percent of all our funds will go into 
all the major procurement needed for our 
job. 

Our 1950 budget provided for the ordering 
of 1,251 planes for about one and three- 
tenths billions. Under the new program we 
will have slightly more than five times that 
amount of money, or six and six-tenths bil- 
lions new money for aircraft and related pro- 
curement; more than the total AF budget 
last year. 

Because of this comparison the budget re- 
quest for aircraft procurement may seem 
high, but compare the rate of output under 
this program with 1944, during the height of 
World War II. In that year we were turning 
out eight to ten thousand planes a month; 
deliveries for all of last year would have been 
less than a week’s production at the peak 
World War II rate. Under our -program, if 
it is approved by Congress, the output will 
still be only a small percentage of the World 
War II figure. 

The other items in this Air Force budget 
are just as important as aircraft procure- 
ment. The total 1951 budget, including the 
new request, contains a 40 percent increase 
for pay and allowances for Air Force per- 
sonnel, necessitated, of course, by our 
growth. We will have next June 30, 651,095 
military people in the Air Force compared 
with the 411,277 with which we started the 
fiscal year in July. 

We cannot overlook the fivefold increase 
in 1951 budget for industrial mobilization. 
This breaks down into two parts: industrial 
studies and production tools. 

The industrial studies are an integral part 
of the development of any modern industry 
or of any modern air force, it is, to phrase 
it simply, necessary planning for the contin- 
gency of an all-out mobilization. What will 
X number of factories need to turn out Y 
number of turrets, guns, or life rafts? We 
cannot plan for Air Force development while 
ignoring the capacity and the capabilities of 
the industries upon which we must depend. 

And we cannot, certainly, ask them to as- 
sume the task of appraising their potential 
based on our own needs. We must help 
them with their planning and their develop- 
ment. We will have to concentrate on our 
tooling. Some special-purpose tools take 2 
to 4 years to build. If we were forced into 
total mobilization next September or a year 
from September, we could not, overnight, 
build these tools. As for our general-pur- 
pose tools, our tool reserve saved from World 
War II cannot meet our plans. 

Now we will have a start on building them. 
If they are never needed, will anyone con- 
demn us for having been prepared? If they 
should be needed—and had not been or- 
dered—what then? 

We are in much the same position with 
our research and development programs, 
The budget for the current fiscal year, in- 
cluding our latest request, increases our 
spending on research and development by 
more than 100 percent over last year. 

This is because air power, as you know, is 
in a peculiarly fast moving phase: the phase 
of jets, supersonic speeds, electronics and 
atomic warfare. Research is advancing into 
fields undreamed of a decade ago. 

I have been talking about specific items. 
Now I'd like to say just a word on the overs 
all budget. We have devoted a lot of time 
in the Air Force since 1946 toward better 
management of our resources. We are going 
to continue to work to make every tax dollar 
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count: We are, with all the training and 
ability at our command, going to make up 
for lost time. 

The burden will be so great that we must 
drive ourselves to make sure that every dol- 
lar spent buys a dollar’s worth of protection. 

Let us not overlook that the money we are 
to be appropriated does not include funds 
for arming our allies under the Military 
Defense Assistance Pact. There are still 
policy problems to be settled at the inter- 
national level before we will know the cost 
in dollars and cents. 

Even with the evolution of the military 
assistance program we should not lull our- 
selves into a false sense of security. Even if 
our allies, or our potential allies, were fully 
equipped, fully trained and fully conditioned, 
psychologically, the defense of this country 
would still be primarily our job. 

We must never forget that we can never 
match the hordes of communism, man for 
man. What we must do instead, is to make 
up for quantity with quality. 

A program of this magnitude and I have 
talked mostly about the Air Force part of it— 
places tremendous responsibilities. As in- 
dividuals and as groups, we must be willing 
to place less emphasis on our ideas about 
economic security; security now must be 
measured in the fundamental terms of life, 
liberty, and protection. 

We will have to call upon more men and 
women for Government service, both in uni- 
form and out of uniform. We are going to 
have to call for the help of more and more 
able men on specialized jobs. I don’t need 
to tell you how hard it is to get the right 
men to fill even jobs that carry the prestige 
of Presidential appointment. 

But, just as important, in many instances, 
are the jobs on down the line. We need 
ability in supply, we need it in maintenance, 
in procurement—we will need outside help 
particularly in the many activities on the 
business side of the Air Force. 

Modern warfare has.made obsolete the day 
when 50,000 men could go to battle with 
only a skeleton force of civilians completing 
the military structure behind them. 

The very complexity of modern war, the 
very rapid change of weapons, demands the 
highly trained men and women in the factory, 
at the planning board and untaping the red 
tape around the stacks of paper work. 

We need them, if I may repeat myself, 
as part of our drive to make up for quantity 
with quality. 

On this same subject I’d like to pay trib- 
ute to a couple of fine men from this great 
State of Texas. The first is your junior 
Senator, LyNDoN JoHNsON. Under Senator 
Jounson’s hard-hitting leadership the Sen- 
ate Preparedness Subcommittee is already 
doing a wonderful job finding the flaws in 
our spending program. 

This may seem strange coming from me. 
After all, I’m one of the men who, in the 
end, has to take the rap for some of the 
mistakes the Senator’s committee uncov- 
ers, and will uncover. 

But I can’t duck responsibility. We can’t 
delude ourselves; certrinly some of the mis- 
takes Senator JOHNSON’s committee has 
turned up are too ludicrous to seem be- 
lievable. 

There have been mistakes, there will un- 
doubtedly be more. But as far as it is hu- 
manly possible they will be avoiced and, 
onc? pointed out they will be corrected. 

The Air Force today, the whole prepared- 
ness effort is too big to be perfect. Every 
week, I and a lot of other people have to 
make decisions which add up to millions 
and millions of dollars, often under terrific 
time pressure. Sometimes we make mis- 
takes; sometimes we act on other’s mistakes. 

Because’of this a committee such as Sen- 
ator JonNson’s is invaluable. Our Govern- 
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ment was built on the system of checks 
and balances; during this present defense 
emergency the Johnson subcommittee will, 
I believe, prove to be a worthy successor to 
the Truman committee, a great money- 
saving check and balance. 

The other Texan I'd like to mention along 
the same line is Congressman GrorGE Ma- 
HON. He is the hard-working and quietly 
efficient chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, which screens the re- 
quest for funds of the military services. 
We respect, and his fellov’ Memi ers of both 
Houses respect, his vigorous fairness born 
of his wholehearted desire to make our 
country strong at the least possible cost. 

I would like to touch briefly on some par- 
ticular phases of the work of the Air Force 
in Korea. From General MacArthur on 
down the Air Force has been praised for its 
all-out effort. Without Air Power we would 
have been pushed into the sea during the 
early days of that struggle. 

That is not my statement. That is the 
stutement of military men on the scene— 
men in services other than the Air Force. 

Today we “ave evaluation teams on the 
scene to determine how well we did our job. 

If these teams report mistakes, we'll accept 
their recommendations. The Air Force is 
flexible in its leadership and thinking; it 
can change and bend with the situation. It 
can move quickly to adopt new and better 
methods. 

There has been criticism. of tactical air 
support. But even many making criticism 
fail to realize tactical air support is divided 
into three phases: A.r superiority—the air 
has to be cleared of the enemy so our fighters 
can live; interdiction of the battlefield; the 
cutting off of supply and communications. 
This is something the average front line in- 
fantryman doesn’t see—because it happens 
in back of enemy lines—but it is what saves 
lives, and wins wars, 

And finally, the third phase, which is, 
close support. That we do too. And we 
think we have done a good job of it. There 
are a lot of infantrymen in Korea who have 
said so, too. We believe that when the full 
report on our job is mavle the country will 
say “‘well done.” 

The Air Force has not been deluded by 
Korea. Forea is neither the test nor the 
major problem. The Air Force knows that 
strategic air power is still the hope of sur- 
vival. The great need is to be poised against 
the major force. 

A strategic air force with its atomic threat 
is our greatest defense factor today. 

There is not now—nor is there in the fore- 
seeable future—a sure, push-button defense 
for this continent. To say that there is 
would be false—and being false—it would 
be dangerous. We are constructing the best 
defense that research modern electronics and 
aircraft can buy. Our best defense is the 
stron;; right arm, the potential striking power 
of strategic air represented by the B-29, the 
B-50, the B-47 to come and the B-36 made 
here in Texas. 

Nothing has happened in Korea to change 
that fact. 

In conclusion let me voice » warning. I 
may not have been too optimistic tonight— 
but these are not optimistic times. 

I must say this. There is no easy way out. 

Right now we are only buying time. 

How long we have to buy time, none of us 
here jn this room knows. 

If this were the war we might speculate. 
We could say, “Well, if we can gain objective 
xX, then the war won’t last more than 3 
months or 6 months after.” 

We are deprived of the luxury of specula- 
tion. 

The test, then, is whether we are willing 
to keep up the pace without the war to keep 
the pace for us. 
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With the help of God and the unity of 
our people, I feel that it can be done so that 
men may be free in a world without fear. 


The Powers of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


I. KOREA 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
President Truman had authority and 
power under section 2 of article II of our 
Constitution to order American troops 
into Korea. The power given to Con- 
gress in section 8 of article I of the Con- 
stitution to raise and support armies and 
to make rules for their government and 
regulation undoubtedly authorizes Con- 
gress to limit the use of troops, espe- 
cially through restrictions on the ex- 
penditure of funds appropriated for their 
maintenance and their . transportation, 
but there were no such limitations im- 
posed by Congress prior to President 
Truman’s sending of American troops 
into Korea. The President's obligation 
and liability for national security as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces necessarily leaves to him the mat- 
ter of determining how far he must go 
within his powers to fulfill that obliga- 
tion unless so limited by Congress. 

The action of the North Koreans in 
sending armed forces across the thirty- 
eighth parallel in June constituted ag- 
gression in violation of agreements to 
which the United States was a party and 
President Truman could consider his ac- 
tion necessary to stop such aggression. 

The lack of adequate logistical prepa- 
ration for his move and the subsequent 
moving in of Chinese Communists did 
not cause his original move to exceed his 


power. 
Il. EUROPE 


Unless Congress places restrictions 
and limitations on the use to be made of 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
before additional troops are sent to Eu- 
rope the President as Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces undoubtedly 
has power to send additional armed 
forces to Europe even though he intends 
them to operate there as part of a great 
international army. His part in build- 
ing a large armed force in Western Eu- 
rope in advance of aggression may be 
considered by him as necessary under his 
responsibility for our national security, 
especially in view ef the comparative 
size and strength of Russia and her 
method of operation. 

III. WAR 


The power of Congress extends to all 
legislation essential to the prosecution 
of a war with vigor and success, except 
such as interferes with the command of 
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the forces and the conduct of the cam- 
patgns—Er parte Milligan (4 Wall. 2 
122); Swaim v. United States (165 U. S. 
553). 
Calling the war in Korea a police ac- 
tion should not change this principle. 
IV, PUBLIC OPINION 


Whatever remonstrance is made by 
Congress or the people against any de- 
cision made or action taken by the Pres- 
ident within his lawful powers can only 
serve to influence him in his further de- 
cisions as Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces. The exercise of such in- 
fluence by Congress and by the people 
can be far-reaching and quite effective 
and the views and the influence of the 
people are generally sound and very 
helpful. But there have been some 
noted results of the exercise of such in- 
fluence that were not helpful in build- 
ing our national security, for example, 
the rapid demobilization of our Armed 
Forces at the end of World War II and 
the rapid disposal of our supply of arms 
and ammunition in the years following. 
The error of judgment by the people in 
1945 however should not be considered 
as proof that the people are today wrong 
who advocate withdrawal from Korea 
and concentration on the more rapid 
and extensive building of our Armed 
Forces. Be that as it may, the power 
to make the final decision is the Presi- 
dent’s and he can either accept or decline 
to accept suggestions. 

Vv. AUTHORITATIVE VIEWS REGARDING PRESIDENT’S 
POWER 

There has been surprisingly little au- 
thoritative writing on the matter of the 
power of the President as Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces but I 
gathered together a few statements of 
interest and included them in my debate 
in Congress on the proposed compulsory 
service legislation, August 14, 1940. I 
shall here repeat a portion of my 1940 
discussion in the hope that it may be 
helpful to those who are interested. 

Charles Warren, in his book The Mak- 
ing of the Constitution, at page 530, 
makes the following statement: 

On August 27, 1787, another power sug- 
gested by the committee was granted to the 
President, without debate (so far as appears 
from Madison’s notes) that of “Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States and of the militia of the several States 
when calied into the actual service of the 
United States.” Such a power had been vest- 
ed in the State governors in practically all 
the State constitutions; and in some the gov- 
ernor had few powers or functions other than 
military. 


The foregoing statement explains why 
they did not debate the matter very thor- 
oughly in the Constitutional Convention. 
So going back to the Constitutional Con- 
vention you cannot find any very great 
light on the division of power between 
the President ard the Congress in the 
matter of national defense. The word- 
ing of the Constitution, of course, is quite 
general. 

The annotations of the Constitution of 
the United States have few references 
therein to discussions by our Supreme 
Court of the peacetime power of the 
President. In some of these cases the 


statement is made that Congress has the 
power nut only to raise and support 
armies and to make rules for their gov- 
ernment and regulation but to declare 
war and that it has therefore the power 
to provide by law for carrying on war. 
The Court in these cases states further 
that the command of forces and the con- 
duct of campaigns are powers derived 
from the Constitution, but inasmuch as 
neither is defined by that instrument, 
their extent must be determined by their 
nature and by the principles of our insti- 
tutions. The Court states also that the 
power to make the necessary laws is in 
Congress and the power to execute is in 
the President, and each includes all au- 
thority essential to its due exercise “but 
neither can the President, in war more 
than in peace, intrude upon the proper 
authority of Congress, nor Congress upon 
the proper authority of the President”— 
Ez parte Milligan .4 Wall. 2, 139 (1866) ); 
Swaim v. United States (28 C. Cls. 173, 
221 (1893), affirmed 1€5 U. 8S. 553 
(1897) ). 
_ Prof. Edward S. Corwin, on the Presi- 
dent’s control of foreign relations, states: 
I conclude that the Presidential power un- 
der survey (the right to perform acis of war 
without congressional authorization where 
the question is as to his right to take meas- 
ures which are technically acts of war in 
protection of American rights abroad) is 
somewhat analogous to the so-called right of 
self-preservation at international law. Theo- 
retically the power is a defensive power and 
reserved for grave and sudden emergencies. 
Practically, the limit to it is to be found in 
the powers of Congress and public opinion. 


Elihu Root, in a famous debate in the 
Senate in 1912, made the following state- 
ment: 


In my judgment, there is no law which for- 
bids the President to send troops of the 
United States out of this country into any 
country where he considers it to be his duty 
as Commander in Chief of the Army to send 
them, unless it be for the purpose of making 
war, which, of course, he cannot do. 

Doubtless, Congress could by law forbid 
the troops being sent out of the country; 
doubtless Congress has not done it; and I 
apprehend that any Congress which under- 
took to do it would find a general protest 
from the people of the United States against 
depriving the Commander in Chief of the 
Army of the power to protect our citizens 
under those circumstances which exist 
widely throughout the world, in countries 
whose governments have not the power to 
maintain order within their jurisdiction. 
From time immemorial it has been the prac- 
tice of civilized nations to send troops into 
those countries whose governments were too 
feeble or too ill-organized, too deficient in 
power to enforce their laws and protect 
foreigners. 


This has primarily to do, of course, 
with protecting our own citizens abroad. 

Prof. Clarence A. Berdahl, in his book, 
War Powers of the Executive in the 
United States, has the following to say: 

An eminent authority [Elihu Root] thinks 
that Congress could probably by law forbid 
the troops being sent out of the Jurisdiction 
of the United States in time of peace; but in 
time of war the authority of the President 
is recognized as being absolute as to where 
the war is to be conducted, whether to await 
the onslaughts of the enemy and wage a 
purely defensive war within the boundaries 
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of the United States, or to send the Armed 
Forces of the United States out of the coun- 
try to carry on an offensive war in the enemy 
territory, in the territory of an ally, or per- 
haps even in the territory of a neutral. 


William Howard Taft, in one of his 
lectures on Our Chief Magistrate and His 
Powers, had the following to say: 


The President is the Commander and Chief 
of the Army and Navy, and the militia when 
called into the service of the United States. 
Under this he can order the Army and Navy 
anywhere he will, if the appropriations fur- 
nish the means of transportation. Of course, 
the instrumentality which this power fur- 
nishes, gives the President an opportunity 
to do things which involve consequences that 
it would be quite beyond his power under the 
Constitution directly to effect. Under the 
Constitution, only Congress has the power to 
declare war, but with the Army and the 
Navy, the President can take action such as 
to involve the country in war and to leave 

no option but to declare it or to 
recognize its existence. This was the charge 
made against President Polk in beginning 
the Mexican War. War as a legal fact, it was 
decided by the Supreme Court in prize cases, 
can exist by invasion of this country by a 
foreign enemy or by such an insurrection as 
occurred during the Civil War, without any 
declaration of war by Congress at all, and 
it is only in the case of a war of our aggres- 
sion against a foreign country that the power 
of Congress must be affirmatively asserted to 
establish its legal existence. 

What constitutes an act of war by the 
land or naval forces of the United States is 
sometimes a nice question of law and fact. 
It really seems to differ with the character 
of the nation whose relations with the 
United States are affected. The unstable 
condition as to law and order of some of 
the Central American Republics seems to 
create different rules of international law 
from those that obtain in governments that 
can be depended upon to maintain their 
own peace and order. It has been fre- 
quently necessary for the President to di- 
rect the landing of naval marines from 
United States vessels in Central America to 
protect the American consulate and Ameri- 
can citizens and their property. He has 
done this under his general power as Com- 
mander in Chief. It grows not out of any 
specific act of Congress but out of that obli- 
gation, inferable from the Constitution, of 
the Government to protect the rights of an 
American citizen against foreign aggres- 
sion, as in the Kotza incident, cited by Mr. 
Justice Miller in the Neagle case. In prac- 
tice the use of the naval marines for such 
@ purpose has become so common that their 
landing is treated as a mere local police 
measure, whereas if troops of the Regular 
Army are used for such a purpose, it seems 
to take on the color of an act of war. 

Thus it would be difficult to explain the 
landing of our Army in Vera Cruz by force as 
anything but an act of war to punish the 
government of Huerta in Mexico for its re- 
fusal to render what was deemed by Presi- 
dent Wilson as a proper apology for a vio- 
lation of our international rights in the 
arrest of some of our sailors, This act was 
committed before authority was given by 
Cyngress, but the necessary authority for 
it had passed one House and was 
another at the time, and the question as to 
the right of the Executive to take the ac- 
tion without congressional authority was 
avoided by full and immediate ratification. 

In Nicaragua in my administration an 
insurrection had led to the immurement of 
American citizens by insurrectos and the 
threatened destruction of American prop- 
erty. The President of Nicaragua, whom we 
had recognized and whose minister we had 
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received, called upon us to protect our own 
citizens and their property because he was 
unable to render them the protection which 
their treaty rights gave them. This led to 
the landing of marines, and quite a cam- 
paign, which resulted in the maintenance 
of law and order and the elimination of the 
insurrectos. This was not an act of war 
because it was done at the request and 
with the consent of the lawful authorities 
of the territory where it took place. 





Food Is a Weapon of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, in voic- 
ing the opinion of a constituent of mine, 
as well as many of the service clubs of 
Nevada, urgently contacting my office, I 
strongly recommend that all possible 
action be taken to draw attention and 
action of the administration to the im- 
mediate use of surplus food as an impor- 
tant weapon of war. 

In time of war, food supplies are one 
of the most valuable tools for victory. 
Many wars have been won or lost on the 
single issue of food supplies. We are told 
that the Russians have been feverishly 
storing vast stocks of foodstuffs ever 
since 1945. And, if we become involved 
in a great war, the ultimate decision may 
well hinge on the extent of our reserves 
of food. 

It so happens that our Government, in 
its tremendous price support and sta- 
bilization programs in recent years, has 
acquired vast stocks of all kinds of foods. 
We have purchased this food and now 
own it. Food commodities held in stor- 
age by the Federal Government are esti- 
mated as follows: 





Pounds 
Derted milk............<...-. 320, 700, 000 
C0GN nt cnccccascsavecsece 106, 100, 000 
DUAR « ccicotsnseccsccccesno 191, 800, 000 
0G CGE adcicnccanssccicce 110, 595, 296 
Beans, dry, edible........... 942, 700, 000 
Peas, dry, edible_............ 76, 600, 000 
Rice,- rough. .......0.+..<.-6 7, 500, COO 
Mexican meat............... 52, 623, 504 
Grain sorghum...........-- - 3, 052, 500, 000 


These stocks are spread in a hit or 
miss fashion throughout the Natien. 
They exceed food storage capacities and 
we have the incredible situation in which 
thousands of tons of grain lie unpro- 
tected from the weather and subject to 
spoilage. We also have the unbelievable 
situation in which one of the prime 
sinews of war—foodstuffs—is allowed to 
stand in great concentration without 
protection from sabotage. At this time 
much of this material is not under guard 
of any kind. Certainly food storage has 
always been a legitimate objective in 
wartime, and surely our food stocks will 
be one of the first aims of Communist 
sabotage in this country. This material 
should be placed under guard immedi- 
—_ The damage could start at any 

our. 
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We have been told that Russia may 
have the power to overrun much of 
Europe. Whether true or not, certainly 
it is the part of wisdom to have large 
stocks of food in Europe before warfare 
breaks and before submarine activity 
may sink much of it en route. This 
American surplus food might well be 
stored in Britain, and behind the Pyre- 
nees Mountains in Spain. The outbreak 
of open warfare, if it comes, will place 
great premium on shipping space. The 
saving in time and space of having huge 
food storage already in Europe would be 
highly practical. It should of course be 
properly protected against sabotage and 
weather. 

We are now preparing a vast civil- 
defense program on a Nation-wide basis. 
Certainly reserve food storage, using this 
surplus food, should be a part of this 
program. The dispersal of this food 
throughout the Nation would seem wise. 
The placement of it for use by communi- 
ties most likely to be subject to attack, 
or along routes most likely to be used 
for civilian evacuation would be most 
timely. It should of course, be protected 
from the weather, animals, deterioration, 
and sabotage. 

It is vital that we demand that our 
surplus food supply be protected im- 
mediately from sabotage, waste, and de- 
terioration. We must further demand 
that large stocks of our food supply be 
shipped abroad immediately to those 
spots deemed most strategic by our mili- 
tary—not diplomatic—authorities, and 
given the same protection before men- 
tioned. We must also demand that 
large stocks of our food supply be shipped 
and stored under protection in those 
areas of our own Nation deemed by our 
military authorities to be most likely to 
be subjected to enemy action, or to be 
used as routes and staging areas in possi- 
ble evacuation of large elements of our 
population. Food as a weapon of war 
must be taken into consideration in our 
program of defense. 





The Good Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
mentally refreshing and invigorating in 
these days of national and international 
stress and strain, when so many persons 
are voicing complicated procedures by 
which we may be able to escape from the 
dangers lurking around us, to be able to 
read an editorial direct from the grass 
roots of American thinking—an editorial 
so simple and fundamental that it can 
easily be understood and appreciated by 
all, and, an editorial which presents a 
most constructive way by which the peo- 
ple of America can protect their price- 
less heritage in the enjoyment of our in- 
herent freedoms. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Eagle Valley Enterprise, Eagle, Colo., of 
January 4, 1951: 

Tue Goon LIFE 

For the first time since the American 
Revolution, with the exception of the War 
Between the States, the people of our country 
are faced with a stark test of faith. The 
conflict with world communism now is not 
to save the world for democracy, but to repel 
an enemy who is determined to destroy in 
our own land the Christian ideal of human 
dignity and individual liberty and the politi- 
cal system which upholds that ideal. Our 
faith and our strength is this ideal. 

As a Nation, we came through World War 
II with little discomfort. Living standards 
have risen to record levels. So has the pub- 
lic debt, which is exacting its toll in depreci- 
ating money. However, it is evident that 
devalued dollars have not yet cramped our 
style. Last year, according to the Com- 
merce Department, United States citizens 
spent a staggering $178,832,000,000. The 
fabulous American way is well illustrated ina 
current joke which defines a pedestrian as a 
motorist who has found a place to park his 
car. The list of American “haves” could go 
on indefinitely. Already there are 8,000,000 
television sets in our homes—homes which 
are equipped with tens of millions of deep 
freezes, refrigerators, electric stoves, radios, 
washing machines, etc. 

In retrospect after nearly two centuries of 
freedom and the boundless progress that 
only freedom could have achieved, it would 
be a wonder if we were not confused when 
suddenly confronted with the prospect of a 
fight for actual survival. But the time when 
we can afford confusion has nearly run out. 
These words of Lenin, uttered 30 years ago, 
are to be considered: “As long as capitalism 
and socialism remain we cannot live in peace. 
In the end one or the other will triumph— 
a funeral requiem will be sung either over 
the Soviet Republic or over world capitalism. 
We have to use any ruse, dodges, tricks, cun- 
ning, unlawful methods, concealment and 
veiling of the truth.” 

This is the ruthless concept, backed by 
vast military force which is confronting 
America and the world. To meet it we will 
need more than arms and men. We will 
have to lay our sights on primary objectives 
and keep them there. We must forget the 
adolescent notion that material security is 
an unqualified right. The rights embodied 
in the American ideal are few and elemental. 
They include equality of opportunity, free- 
dom of speech and religion, and the protec- 
tion of private property. They are the tools 
with which the individual may achieve life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness. 

Our country was not founded to furnish 
glamorous offices for politicians, or to pro- 
duce goods and services, or hand-outs of easy 
money—this country was founded to make 
men free. In the wealth of material comfort 
we have enjoyed so long, we have tended to 
forget the truth—we must return to the 
fundamental—this country was founded to 
make men free. 

We must fight with all we have against our 
enemies outside. And, while we are under- 
going all the sacrifices and trials that may 
involve, we must keep our people free. One 
of the greatest dangers from within is that 
We may grant so much unlimited authority 
to the Government that the system of check 
and balance which stands between us and 
tyranny will be permanently destroyed; 
economic controls should be imposed only 

if they are clearly necessary in the war ef- 
fort—not control for control's sake, which is 
the essence of dictatorship. Control only 
tends to cripple productive capacity, and 
what is far more important, we will no longer 
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be a free people, we have lost the battle 
at home, through our own Government. 

We cannot go on under the full Govern- 
ment control which had its birth 20 years 
ago—the aftermath of a world-wide war— 
and which has been nourished by the Second 
World War to be fattened on a third. 

We Americans have come to a climactic 
phase in the history of the good life. It is 
our duty to hold together for future gen- 
erations the framework of freedom which 
made that good life possible. We must push 
aside our selfish wish for greenback-lined 
pockets, presented to us by Government dole 
and return to the initiative of our forebears 
who established this country on a firm 
foundation of free enterprise, with the right 
of self-control. 


Result, Minus Nothing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, last 
year, by availing myself of a parlia- 
mentary device, I delayed for some time 
an additional appropriation of funds for 
the so-called House District Crime Sub- 
committee on the grounds that the chief 
legal counsel employed by them, a 
Hyman Fischback, of New York, was not 
doing a good job and that his past his- 
tory indicated that he would not do a 
good job. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am inserting an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Thursday, January 
11, 1951, which indicates that my fears 
at that time have been borne ‘out. 

I will have more to say about Mr. 
Fischback and the results of his alleged 
crime investigation at a later date. 

The editoriai follows: 


REsvL_t, Minus NoTHING 


The Kefauver committee investigating 
Nation-wide crime pays its counsel, Rudolph 
Halley, $6,066 a year. The House 
District Subcommittee which made an abor- 
tive investigation into a relatively limited 
phase of local crime has already paid its 
counsel, Hyman I. Fishback, $10,000 for serv- 
ices from October 23, 1949, to September 18, 
1950. 

In addition, Mr. Fischback was reimbursed 
$1,700 for money spent here on lodging, 
meals, taxis, telephone calls, and travel back 
and forth to New York, where he continued 
to conduct his private law practice. And 
he has presumably submitted another bill 
for $6,000 for professional services from Sep- 
tember 18 to December 31, 1950, when the 
subcommittee made its report. 

The Kefauver committee has smoked out 
a good many of the notorious underworld 
leaders and will send some of them to jail 
for contempt, if nothing else. 

The Davis subcommittee smoked out a lot 
of warmed-over statistics and a goodly crop 
of platitudes about District crime condi- 
tions. 

It quickly dropped its investigation into 
gambling when things began to get really 
hot. 

There is reason to believe that the loose 
way the investigation was conducted scared 
off witnesses who gave confidential infor- 
mation. They backed away when they dis- 
covered their confidences had been abused. 


In any event, the Davis subcommittee’s 
final report turned out to be nothing but 
high-sounding double talk. 

Net effect of this costly investigation seems 
to be that police department morale is at 
an even lower level than it was when the 
subcommittee first set up shop. 

The subcommittee’s own laxity is force- 
fully high-lighted by the slaying of the 
underworld “finger man,” George Paul Hard- 
ing, in the Hide-Away Club. This was one 
of the after-hours clubs investigated by the 
subcommittee as far back as last February. 

Police officials admitted at the time that 
these places were * of crime.” 
Yet, the subcommittee let 10 months go by 
without doing anything about it. Then it 
proposed a law to permit police to deal with 
these clubs as public nuisances. 

That legislation is now before the new 


-Congress, and it will take several months to 


enact into law. 

The subcommittee—if it had been on its 
toes—could have pushed through such a law 
last year, and perhaps headed off yesterday's 
flare-up of gangsterism. 


Vital Importance of the Community 
Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. KEOGH Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley at the opening 
rally for the Good Samaritan Hospital 
building fund at Suffern, N. Y., on Janu- 
ary 4, 1951: 

ViraL IMPORTANCE OF THE COMMUNITY 

Hospital 

Again and again, we Americans have 
heeded the sacred injunction that we be 
our brothers’ keepers. Without question, 
we extend this doctrine to our fellow men of 
other races and other continents. We ex- 
pend billions of dollars to sustain and re- 
habilitate whole nations of men—even those 
who were but yesterday our dread enemies. 
How much more ready should we be to do 
the simple needful things for our families, 
friends, and neighbors, to give unstinting 
support, for example, to those institutions 
which serve our common well-being—and 
especially our hospitals. 

Too often, most of us know too little 
about our community hospital. Consciously 
or unconsciously, we may look upon our 
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well. At first his parents thought he had 
merely overstrained his throat shouting at a 
ball game. They were treating the condi- 
tion with simple home remedies when, on 
a fortunate impulse following the suggestion 
of a neighbor, they took the child to the 
out-patient department of the local hospital. 
Here in the friendliest possible way, in a 
manner calculated to allay his timidity, the 
young patient was subjected to a variety of 
highly scientific tests. The diagnosis was 
serious—it was determined beyond doubt 
that the boy was suffering from incipient 
tuberculosis. Fortunately adequate steps 
were taken immediately and in 6 months 
he was cured. But for that timely visit to 
the hospital the infection probably would 
have spread and taken firm root, with perhaps 
fatal results. 

It is not long since this new concept of 
preventive hospital care has caught on. For- 
merly, the hospital took care of the ill and 
injured who were taken to it. Today, it 
even takes care of those who haven't the 
sense to go to the hospital. Through its 
clinics and in cooperation with the medical 
profession, it goes out to schools and factories 
to prevent sickness and accidents. The hos- 
pital is, therefore, more than a building. 
It ts a force working for the conservation of 
life and health throughout a wide area. 
The well-being of thousands of people and 
whole communities are its responsibility. 

The doctors, the nurses, the latest techni- 
cal equipment, the instruments of amazing 
delicacy and perception, the great stores 
of the modern “wonder” drugs, the numerous 
laboratories equipped to make elaborate and 
exacting tests, and last but not least, the 
faithful service and housekeeping depart- 
ments are all part of your hospital arma- 
ment—all important factors in the unceasing 
battle for your better health. 

Better health for all is the goal we should 
all keep before us. It is the vision which 
medical progress and our modern hospitals 
are bringing to the present and future gen- 
erations. In the glow of this vision, we 
should ali readjust our own personal attitude 
and think of our own hospital not as a place 
of fear, not as a hostile stranger in our lives— 
but as a warm hearth and true friend. 

Today, hospitals are also serving our com- 
munities as civilian rehabilitation centers. 
Until recently, the had considered 
it had done its job for the bed patient when 
he was discharged and able to go home. The 
work of restoring him to the best possible 
health and vigor was left to nature and his 
family physician. In recent years, hospitals 
have recognized the need for special equip- 
ment and techniques to restore discharged 
patients to productive living, and, if possible, 
to their jobs. They are becoming aware of 
their community responsibilities in this new 
phase of medicine. 

The Baruch Committee on Physical Medi- 
cine has approved the following recom- 
mendations with regard to the rehabilitation 
of the patient after his discharge from the 
hospital: 

1. There is a crying need for a community 
rehabilitation service and center program. 
Large, highly specialized urban rehabilita- 
tion centers are necessary but are not enough, 
and in order to carry opportunity to the iso- 
lated disabled, e system of mobile consultant 
clinics in rural communities, and similar 
services must be set up, comparable to those 
which have been utilized in the care of 
crippled children and in the cancer program. 

2. Certain activities can be carried on in 
smaller communities using the facilities that 
are available, but rehabilitation clinics, geo- 
graphically located, must be established to 
carry out the specialized procedures that are 
necessary to the rehabilitation of those se- 


handicapped. 
The best place for doing a direct and ef- 
fective job of restoring the severely handi- 
capped to usefulness is the modern hospital. 
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It is ideally equipped to perform the func- 
tion of bridging the gap from the bed to the 
job. It can turn patients who formerly 
would become public charges into self-sup- 
porting citizens. 

_And, if this country is plunged once more 
into the darkness of war, hospitals located 
near areas which may be strategic targets for 
“A” or other bombs will be vital links in the 
chain of civil defense. Our physicians, our 
nurses. and technicians will know what to 
do for the sick and the injured. They will be 
able to care for large numbers from small 
but properly equipped bases beyond the 
bombed-out areas. This trained personnel 
is the most important single factor in de- 
fense against the total results of atomic 
bombardment, but they must have the tools 
to work with. Therefore, in preparing for 
the possible onslaught of war, our small city, 
suburban, and rural hospitals take on more 
than a local significance—they are vital to 
the defense of the Nation. 

In the hospital the quality of service to all 
the people is basic. As bricks and mortar do 
not make good hospitals, neither does a suf- 
ficiency of beds. Medicine has come a long 
way since the “horse and buggy” days. Today 
a doctor requires the facilities of a modern 
hospital to give full and proper care. Essen- 
tial to his work are the hospital's costly lab- 
oratory, X-ray, and other diagnostic facilities 
and equipment. He depends on its trained 
nurses and technicians. Today’s medicine is 
atripod. Remove any leg—the physician, the 
facilities, or the trained nursing and techni- 
cal aides—and the structure of modern medi- 
cine collapses. 

Hospitals that serve the small, urban com- 
munity and the surrounding area bear the 
brunt of the constant attacks which disease 
and accident bring upon our population, 
Upon their number, capacity, and, above all, 
their quality, the health and safety of a large 
proportion of our people depend. Victims of 
acute illness and accident rarely choose a 
hospital—they go or are taken to the nearest. 
If that hospital is a good one, the victim has 
a much better chance of quick recovery. 

It is said that every citizen is reached by 
service of his community hospital at least 
once every 8 years. It would appear to be 
good business to safeguard ourselves by see- 
ing to it that the hospital which will serve us 
when we need it is up to date. 

And speaking of good business, it may in- 
terest all of you to know that hospitals are 
our Nation’s fifth largest industry. Like all 
the other leading industries, our hospitals 
when first established were largely financed 
by a few people. But even as industry gen- 
erally is now recruiting capital from thou- 
sands of small investors, so have hospitals 
become dependent upon the gifts of all citi- 
zens in order to continue to serve their com- 
munities. 

Some of you may wonder how I can speak 
to you with even a superficial knowledge of 
such a complex subject and one with which 
I am not usually identified. Well, for the 
past few years I have been devoting consider- 
able time to the great New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center development, a 
$32,000,000 project which is rapidly becoming 
one of the greatest medical centers in the 
world. It has been a good school and a re- 
freshing experience. In the main, however, 
this center’s services are comparable to those 
of the small community hospital. The dif- 
ference is one of size and not of quality or 
scope of work. 

If we all agree that what the hospital does 
for us is worthy and vital and irreplaceable, 
let us try to do something in return for the 
hospital. Let us see that the hospital has 
everything it must have to keep you and me 

and all those we love in as good health as it 
is possible to be in this last half of the 
twentieth century. 
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The Russian Fear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, as a public service the International 
Latex Corp., of Dover, Del., reprinted in 
the New York Times on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 11, 1951, an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal entitled “The Russian 
Fear.” 

The International Latex Corp. in my 
opinion, is rendering a valuable service 
by calling public attention to expressions 
of opinion on important public issues. 

The editorial is as follows: 


THE RUSSIAN FEAR 


(Presented as a public service by Interna- 
tional Latex Corp., Dover, Del.) 


A man may attack what he fears and de- 
stroy it, if he thinks he has the strength to 
do so. 

But even a man who has that strength still 
does not like to be confronted by what he 
fears; a person who could easily destroy a 
mouse still may not like to meet up with a 
mouse. 

There are many signs that what the men 
in the Kremlin fear most is an armed Ger- 
many; apparently they fear that more than 
the atomic bomb or the industrial strength 
of the United States. Considering what 
armed Germans have done to the Russians 
the fear is understandable. 

One of the signs of the Russian state of 
mind is that they have issued a warning 
which intimates that they will retaliate 
against German rearmament; they have not 
otherwise made any threats to throw their 
military machine into action. 

Our own diplomatic officials seem inclined 
to minimize the Russian warning. Those 
who may know the Russian mind better take 
the warning a great deal more seriously. 

Marshal Tito, of Yugoslavia, who certainly 
is in position to know how the masters in the 
Kremlin think, in an interview with the 
United Pr-ss, counsels that the western pow- 
ers think again on the German rearmament 
proposal. 

The French have similar misgivings. It is 
true that the French are not enthusiastic 
about German rearmament for many rea- 
sons but that is not to discount their views 
on the Russian reaction. After all they have 
been dealing with the Russians both as 
friend and enemy for some centuries. 

The Germans who have lived next door to 
the Russians for a long time also think the 
Russians will not stand idly by if rearma- 
ment takes place. 

Once you know what a man fears you have 
a lever to move him. You can cause him 
to act hurriedly and irrationally. You can 
also by different procedure cause him ‘io 
back up. Is it not then within the realm 
of possibility that the Russians would give 
something not to have Germany armed? 
We don’t know. We do suggest that the idea 
may be worth consideration. 

There are two ideas about the Russian 
intentions. One is that they mean to at- 
tack Western Europe. The other is that they 
believe their own propaganda which teaches 
that the non-Communist world will finally 
explode from its own internal stresses but 
not before these stresses seek an outlet in 
an attack on communism. 

If the first view is right, that is if the 
Russians intend to attack, they will be mov- 
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ing shortly and it is highly improbable that 
the Germans could be armed in time to 
present any considerable obstacles to them. 

But if the second view is right, that is 
if they expect an attack, we have a great 
deal of evidence that they might consider 
an armed Germany the provocation, the 
final evidence that their theories were in- 
deed correct. 

What can be gained from hurried rearm- 
ing of the Germans we fail to see. The Ger- 
mans are not ready for it and the United 
States and its associates are not ready, in- 
deed not fully agreed. 

We also fail to see what could be lost by 
a diplomatic probing operation to determine 
whether the Russians will trade something 
for an unarmed Germany and what they will 
trade. 

It may very well be that they will trade 
nothing, that they are so confident of their 
power that they believe they can forbid Ger- 
man arming without giving anything in re- 
turn. But even if that is their state of 
mind, the situation would still be better in 
that we would know more about Russian 
intentions. 

The Western World, particularly the United 
States, has come to believe that the Rus- 
sians hold all the trumps and that state 
of mind reveals all the weaknesses and the 
fears to the Russians. We have come al- 
most to the absurd notion that the Rus- 
sians have no weaknesses or fears of their 
own. Of course they have many. 

We know that the Russians fear the Ger- 
mans and we know that they have wholly 
misjudged the regenerative powers of the 
Western World. 

Is it not possible to exploit the fear to 
win a truce in which the regenerative powers 
can do their work? 





Repatriation of Army Families 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following letter 
written to the editor of the New York 
Times on January 5, 1951: 

To REPATRIATE ARMY FAMILIES 


To the Eprror or THE New York Times: 

There are many thousand families of 
service personnel in the European and other 
Overseas commands who not only are in a 
dangerous spot for themselves but are a li- 
ability to the troops who must protect and 
evacuate them in case of trouble. 

They should all be sent home willy-nilly, 
and many of them are desirous of going any- 
way, except that they have no place to go. 
Very few of the service families have any 
homes of their own. Very few could find 
space to live with relatives. The majority, 
if sent home ahead of their “sponsors,” or 
heads of families, would be forced to go 
into the rental market at a most unpropi- 
tious time, and they can ill afford to pay 
the rents now demanded for the few vacan- 
cies available. The result is that they want 
to remain overseas as long as possible, re- 
gardiess of the danger to themselves and to 
the United States troops protecting them. 

Since the President has declared a state 
of emergency and has asked for all-out de- 
votion to the war effort, would it be out of 
place for the Government to take over a suffi- 
cient number of recreation spots and make 
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available living space for dependents of per- 
sonnel now overseas? Under the usual rule 
of charging the full rental allowance for ade- 
quate quarters, regardless of the actual worth 
of the apartment, the Government would not 
lose on the deal, the dependents would be 
taken care of within their means, and the 
only losers would be the wealthy individuals 
who would be somewhat restricted in their 
choice of places to play. 

What I am proposing is, in effect, the es- 
tablishment of dependent communities 
under Government operation, similar to the 
communities in which the dependents now 
live overseas. These communities would oc- 
cupy apartment, court, or hotel space now 
used only part-time by vacationers who have 
permanent homes elsewhere. The persons 
eligible to occupy the centers would be fam- 
ilies now overseas, who are returned to the 
zone of the interior in order to clear the 
overseas theaters of noncombatants. 

Luxurious quarters and surroundings are 
neither required nor desirable, but adequate 
living space is a necessity and should be made 
available by the Government, since it cer- 
tainly will never be provided any other way. 
If something like this is done, we overseas 
commanders will be relieved of a tremendous 
burden and worry. 








Colonel, EUCOM. 
Overseas, December 21, 1950. 





Is There New Hope for the People in the 
Eighty-second Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is a courageous editor in the 
great State of Oklahoma. He is Richard 
Lloyd Jones, of the Tulsa Tribune. In 
an editorial on January 6, 1951, Mr. Jones 
raises some questions and makes some 
statements that every Member of Con- 
gress should read. I commend it to 
your attention and insert it at this place 
in the REcorb: 

OUTWIT THE MADMEN OF THE WorRLD 
(By Richard Lioyd Jones) 

A new Congress meets. The people hope. 
The November repudiation of the New Deal 
and Fair Deal rascality must be put into 
performance. Our sons must be saved from 
the tortures of increasing wars through the 
stupidity and arrogance of men who have 
been entrusted with our country’s fate. 

The new Congress meets. And the new 
Congress must know that the American peo- 
ple are tired of being lied to, tired of being 
regimented, tired of being pushed around, 
tired of taxes, and they are not going to lie 
down and die. The dilemma we face has 
been made for us by crackpot economists, 
alleged welfare leaders who have no con- 
ception of the nobilities and the integrities 
which alone can establish a sustaining social 
welfare. 

It is impossible for even our bureaucratic 
betrayers to imagine George Washington, 
Thomas Jefierson, and Abraham Lincoin los- 
ing their courage and their character in any 
vodka conviviality with a Stalin. 

Forty-three billion dollars. We wasted 
every dime of it on the European Continent. 
Beggars that they are, the more we gave those 
countries, the less they liked us, and they all 
used our benevolence to build more powerful 





our enemies. Much of our loss of respect by 
the European nations we attempted to pacify 
by purchase was due to the fact that what 
we did do, we did so badly. Our economic 
bureaucrats were slovenly in their attempted 
performance of their fuzzy-minded thinking. 
Fuzzy-mindedness became a popular pastime 
of those who have professed to be smart, and 
genuine intellects who were smart enough td 
comprehend the political fakery were so in- 
timidated they had no courage to reveal the 
fakes. 

So we rocked along with incompetency, and 
we had treachery, which in many incidences 
crossed the threshold into treason. 

Culture is no more a matter of mathe- 
matics, irregular verbs, and poetry 
than is the alphabet literature. Culture is 
measured by one’s ability to participate in 
the refinements of human relations. For the 
last 15 years or more culture has not been 
the aim of our educators. Youth has been 
taught to admire men who sneer at nobility 
and who smear those who comprehend and 
would conserve our country. 

Five years ago not one among us would 
have ever guessed that our country would 
meet its first defeat in Korea. Five years 
ago people would have asked, “Where is 
Korea?” We bought and paid for a peace 
agreement with Russia. Russia was to let 
Korea alone. Russia turned her guns on us 
in Korea. Russia does not know how to tell 
the truth, to trade honestly, or to have decent 
relations with any peoples. Yet she sits in 
the United Nations with power to veto human 
rights. 

We have turned the new year. -A new Con- 
gress now sits in our Capitol. We have 
thrown out a lot of the political fakers who 
were there. Have we enough Americans in 
this Congress to save us from the evil forces 
that we have condoned? 

Who would have thought 5 years ago that 
the hillsides of Korea would be consecrated 
with crosses to commemorate the total sacri- 
fice of our sons who were placed there by no 
wish of their own but by the flippant bar- 
tering of human rights at Tehran and at 
Yalta? 

And now the political frauds who caused 
these crosses to consecrate Korean hill- 
sides are trying’ to throw the blame 
on Gen. Douglas MacArthur. More mean- 
ness. Smear. He wasn’t at Tehran or at 
Yalta. He asked for no backing of our bil- 
lions to bungle the badly directed Marshall 
plan. He went into Korea because he was 
ordered to go there. And when he got there 
he had no weapons with which to fight. 
The money that was appropriated to supply 
those weapons had already been spent in 
the scandals of Pair Deal corruption. And 
so, to hide their shame, these bunglers now 
try to pass the blame to the man who was 
never permitted to go beyond orders and 
who, when ordered, was directed by the 
United Nations. We find its word worthless, 


Chinese Nationalists fight with us. General 
Hurley could have saved this Korean dis- 
aster. But Marshall was sent to take his 
place and botch it up. So we gave the Reds 
the green light to make our cemeteries 
Korean hills. 

The new Oongress is handed the 
lated bunk and betrayals to unravel. Some 
courts seem little impressed with treason. 
A strong America would have a field 
impeachments. Never did a Congress face 
@ more exacting test than that which met 
last Wednesday. 

Remember Lindbergh? When he visited 
Russia the iron curtain was not as tight as 
now. He saw all Russia's factories = 
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patriotism. 
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Congress meets to cope with the confisca- 
tions that have been made on the private 
purses of the people. We are ali going to 
get our income-tax blanks in a few days. 
And we are warned that about one-third of 
our honestly earned income has got to go to 
pay for the debts of the wars that were made 
by Roosevelt and Truman. Wars that could 
have been prevented. Shall we have more 
preventable wars? Or is there enough char- 
acter and stamina in the new Congress to 
save the people from further liquidation? 

The fumblers of the last Congress have 
warned us that we must be cheerfully pre- 
pared to accept a lower level of life than 
has been America’s glory for a hundred and 
fifty years. We lived increasingly better, 
generation after generation, until Franklin 
Rovsevelt, Harry Hopkins, Alger Hiss, and a 
lot of exalted “scholars” threw the switch 
and buried us under an avalanche of taxes. 
Now we are told to like it because there is 
going to be a lot more of it. And our colleges 
are now dishing out that fatality as if a 
lower level of living were an exalted attain- 
ment. 

The American people have no will to lower 
the level of their lives. We need educators 
who have the intelligence and courage to re- 
pudiate such infamies. it is up to the Con- 
gress to stop that concession to calamity. 

The earth still turns upon its axis. The 
sun shines and the rains fall on fertile fields. 
Man's ingenuity has felled forests and tapped 
mines and scattered seeds on furrowed fields. 
He has reaped sewing machines, telephones, 
refrigerators, automobiles. We have shown 
the world how honest men can live. We have 
gone far in the material attainments. But 
we have gone back spiritually. The char- 
acter caliber that made this exalted life has 
been smeared, corrupted. Its debauch has 
been bought and paid for. Paid for by the 
Taid upon the taxpayers of the country. 

Those who raid the people’s private purses 
by usurious taxes are the foes of freedom. 
They are the enemies who are determined to 
lower the level of our lives. 

But we have sent to Congress some men 
who have told us, “We are not going to lower 
the level of our living.” 

Only by sustaining our high level of living 
can we rid ourselves of our tax wasters in 
Washington and make again the great spir- 
itual and physical power that the corruptible 
haga of other countries will respect and 

Only by ever seeking a higher level of life 
ve hope to outwit the madmen of the 
world. 





Resolution Adopted by Sunbury (Pa.) 
American Legion Post and Auxiliary 
Following the President’s Declaration of 
State of Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARK. 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, Junuary 12, 1951 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Rec- 
oRD a copy of the resolution adopted by 
Milton Jarrett Norman Post, No. 201, 
American Legion, of Sunbury, Pa., and 
the post’s auxiliary, following the Pres- 
ident’s declaration of a state of emer- 
gency: 

Whereas on Friday ni 





ght, December 15, 


1950, the President of the United States an- 
nounced on the radio that he was declaring 
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a state of emergency to exist in this country, 
which declaration was made official Saturday 
morning, December 16, 1950; and 

Whereas the 1,700 members of this Milton 
Jarrett Norman Legion Post, No. 201, of Sun- 
bury, Pa., and the 700 members of the aux- 
iliary of this post, believe it to be part of 
their duties as citizens to express to the 
President their loyalty and their desire to be 
of service to the country; and 

Whereas the said post believes that it is 
necessary to arouse the American people to a 
full realization of the seriousness of the 
problems at hand: Now, therefore, at a 
meeting assembled, be it hereby 

Resolved, as follows: 

1. The President of the United States 
should be permitted to assume the leader- 
ship of the country and politics and parti- 
sanship should be set aside in this time of 
emergency. In assuming such leadership, 
the President should call upon the very best 
qualified citizens of this country, who 
should be statesmen and leaders of public 
opinion and not merely followers. Any fu- 
ture recommendations for appointments to 
public office should be limited to loyal citi- 
zens and not those about whom there is any 
tinge of communism, no matter how small, 

2. The scope and importance of the state 
of emergency declared by the President on 
December 16, 1950, should be made plain to 
all. There should be a definite statement of 
purpose of what is to be accomplished and 
what the leaders of this country are going 
to do as a defnite national policy. With- 
out details, there should at least be a na- 
tional program that can be understood and 
followed by all who are willing to do so. If 
the condition of national affairs is as seri- 
ous as indicated, every means of communi- 
cation available should be utilized to em- 
phasize the necessity for an unselfish and 
patriotic approach to this problem. 

3. Our fighting men in Korea should have 
the complete support of every citizen in this 
country. No person’s individual rights or 
wishes must be allowed in any way to inter- 
fere with the united support that these 
fighting men are entitled to. 

4. It is time to turn to God for spiritual 
guidance in helping to solve our national 
problems and the President, as the leader of 
our -lation, should call for a united religious 
action in this regard. 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this res- 
olution be submitted to the President of the 
United States and to our Senators from 
Pennsylvania and to our Congressmen from 
this congressional district, and be made pub- 
lic in the local newspapers. 





Stop, Look, and Listen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
both the Congress and the American 
people are being confused by the con- 
flicting statements, actions, and policies 
now coming from the top-ranking offi- 
cials in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Economic Stabilization Director 
and other administration spokesmen now 
tell us there will be no temporary or per- 
manent across-the-board freeze of prices 
and wages any time soon, and indicate 
the present situation is not sufficiently 
serious to justify such an action. 
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The Secretary of National Defense 
tells us that it will be necessary to draft 
18-year-olds, and to increase the period 
of forced military service to 27 months, 
as a part of a long-range program of 
building up our national defenses. 
Other leaders tell us we will be in a semi- 
war economy for 10 or 15 years, even 
though world war III does not come. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder and 
the President now tell Congress we must 
quickly enact another new tax bill— 
and raise at least $15,000,000,000 in addi- 
tional revenue to balance the budget. It 
is generally predicted the President’s 
budget requests next week will total at 
least $70,000,000,000, and probably more. 

In the last few months Federal taxes 
have been increased by an estimated 
$7,700,000,000. This is in addition to the 
$15,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,000, or even 
$25,000,000,000 more in taxes Mr. Snyder 
wants voted immediately. There is a 
growing demand for balancing the budg- 
et and paying as you go for the expand- 
ed defense effort, and, of course, if we are 
to balance a $70,000,000,000 budget at 
least fifteen to twenty billion dollars in 
additional Federal revenue must be ob- 
tained. If the budget is higher than 
$70,000,000,000, and some say that, re- 
gardless of what the President’s budget 
message may contain, in the coming fis- 
cal year we will have Federal expendi- 
tures of seventy-five or eighty billion 
dollars; and probably $100,000,000,000 in 
the fiscal year to follow. Then to bal- 
ance the budget and pay as you go addi- 
tional Federal revenues must be raised. 

But, with President Truman, Secretary 
of Defense Marshall, General Eisenhow- 
er, and others telling the Congress and 
the country that it will take a long, hard 
pull for America and the other free na- 
tions of the world to build up their de- 
fenses against aggression, and in con- 
sideration of the slowness with which 
the funds already voted for military 
purposes can be spent, why all the pres- 
ent great rush and haste about enacting 
additional tax legislation? Why does 
the Secretary of the Treasury insist that 
we must hurry so much in levying and 
collecting new taxes when those in 
charge of holding down the inflationary 
trend and the cost of living by control- 
ling prices and wages say there is no 
need to hurry? 

Certainly before a new tax burden of 
another $15,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,- 
000 or $25,000,000,000 is to be added to 
the $7,700,000,000 tax boost just voted, 
we should stop, look, and listen and be 
sure that we are doing the right thing 
in the right way. 

First of all we should attempt to re- 
duce or eliminate every unnecessary gov- 
ernmental expenditure. We should cut 
the fat out of the governmental struc- 
ture. We should eliminate every civilian 
activity not absolutely essential to the 
health and safety of the American peo- 
ple. We should reduce the cost of our 
Federal Government to the very mini- 
mum. While that is being done, we 
should attempt to determine what is nec- 
essary and what is not necessary in the 
way of expenditures to meet the na- 
tional emergency. Once that is done— 
but not until it is done—can we deter- 
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mine how much money must be raised 
to operate our Government and to meet 
the cost of our national defense program. 

We should make certain that any tax 
legislation which is enacted will be in 
such a form and make only such levies 
as our economy can stand. A hasty, ill- 
conceived tax bill can easily wreck our 
national economy and do irreparable 
damage to our productive capacity and 
our national defense effort. We must 
not enact tax legislation which will in- 
terfere with, rather than benefit, our 
main objective—a strong national de- 
fense. 

Before Congress acts on additional tax 
legislation, we must know for a cer- 
tainty what further levies on individual 
and corporate earnings can be made 
without destroying incentive or lessen- 
ing our productive capacity—for there is 
a limit on the tax burden any people 
can long pay or carry. We may find, 
as the majority floor leader of this House, 
Mr. McCormack, pointed out, that we 
cannot raise sufficient Federal revenue 
from income taxes on individuals and 
corporations, but will be forced to con- 
sider some sort of Federal manufactur- 
ers’ or sales tax, or some method other 
than the income-tax plan to raise the 
revenues we need. 

But certainly, above all else, this Con- 
gress has no moral right to increase the 
tax burden on the American people again 
and to compel them to make greater sac- 
rifices unless the Federal Government 
itself first proves its good faith by elimi- 
nating every needless expenditure. If 
we are to have an austerity program for 
the American people, we should have an 
austerity program for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We should not increase taxes 
just to give the tax spenders more tax 
money to spend, but only to raise the 
funds absolutely necessary for the de- 
fense and security of those to whom this 
country and this Government actually 
belong—the more than 150,000,000 citi- 
zens who together constitute the United 
States of America. 





Justice for Poland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK — 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor on the Justice 
for Poland radio series: 


It is now completely clear that there can 
be no justice for Poland as long as it is kept 
behind the iron curtain. 

In all the long history of oppression of 
the Polish people during the bitter years of 
occupation by the Russian czars and the 
German emperors, never were they so en- 
slaved, never were they so cut off from the 
free world as they are today under the smoth- 
ering dictatorship of communism. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the people 
of Poland, in whom the spirit of freedom and 
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liberty has always burned brightly, cannot 
and will not submit indefinitely to the rule 
of their Communist oppressors. I am confi- 
dent that whenever the opportunity presents 
itself, the Polish people will throw off the 
yoke of dictatorship and again seek the free- 
dom and independence which is their right 
and their ultimate destiny. 

Of course, right now there is very little 
the people of Poland can do to regain their 
freedom except to keep their hopes alive, 
and to maintain their moral and spiritual 
integrity against the onslaughts of Com- 
munist propaganda. Especially is this true 
of the younger generations who are com- 
pelled to attend schools where they are in- 
doctrinated with Communist teachings which 
sneer at religion, make a of human 
freedom, and glorify Soviet criminality. 

In fact the only chance the imprisoned 
people of Poland have of learning the truth 
is from outside broadcasts which they are 
forbidden to listen to and from letters they 
receive from friénds and relatives who have 
escaped from the iron curtain and are now 
living in exile in America and in the free 
nations of Europe. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance 
that the exiled citizens of Poland never give 
up fighting for freedom for their beloved 
land and give encouragement to their coun- 
trymen at home to keep their faith and hope 
for eventual justice. 

According to information received by the 
American Federation of Labor on conditions 
within Poland today, information that comes 
to us from secret but reliable sources, Polish 
workers are indeed enslaved to the Soviet 
war machine. 

In the past, the American Federation of 
Labor had many opportunities to meet with 
and to work with the representatives of free 
Polish workers at international meetings for 
the advancement of labor standards and 
living standards throughout the world. We 
were deeply impressed on every occasion by 
the progressive policies and liberal viewpoint 
of organized labor in Poland. But today 
those leaders have been killed, imprisoned, 
or forced into exile, first by the Nazi invaders 
and then by the Russian oppressors who 
succeeded Hitler as the rulers of Poland. 

As a result, Polish workers today have no 
free organization to represent their interests. 
They are compelled to work at jobs assigned 
to them by the puppet Communist govern- 
ment, at wages fixed for them by that govern- 
ment, and they have no voice in determining 
their own working conditions. 

Of course, the Communists brazenly de- 
claim that under their regime the workers 
are the masters. They even require the 
workers to belong to unions. But it should 
be emphasized that Communist unions are 
not free trade-unions. They are not unions 
freely chosen by the workers to represent 
them. The unions are imposed upon the 
workers by the Communist regime. Instead 
of defending the rights of the workers, the 
unions are used to police the workers and to 
enforce harsh discipline on any individuals 
who do not live up to the prescribed con- 
ditions. 

A simple illustration of the effects of such 
perverted unionism can be found in compar- 
ing the workday in Poland with the stand- 
ard prevailing in this; country. In America 
the law says that workers cannot be required 
to work more than 8 hours a day, unless 
overtime is paid. In Poland, the law says 
workers must work at least 8 hours a day 
before they can be paid at all. The empha- 
sis, you see, is completely reversed. Work- 
ing conditions under Communist rule are 
just the opposite to what they are in a free 
land. Free workers, represented by free 
unions, decide for themselves the conditions 
of employment they will accept. But en- 
slaved workers, herded into Communist 
unions, are told what conditions they must 
conform to under threat of heavy penalties 
for violation. 


Those penalties are so dreadful that I 
hesitate to describe them. We have re- 
ceived detailed information on the forced- 
labor camps maintained by the Communists. 
Millions of captive human beings, whose 
only sin is unwillingness to bow down to 
Communist dictatorship, are consigned to 
those camps where the most brutal condi- 
tions prevail. The unfortunates who occupy 
the forced-labor camps rarely live long. 
They are killed off by hunger, by cruel pun- 
ishments, and by sheer overwork. 

The workers who manage to satisfy their 
masters and escape being sent to slave-labor 
camps have little to show for their hard work. 
Wages are pitifully low and living standards 
far below what the free world regards as 
decent; nor is the production of Polish work- 
ers being used to rebuild Poland or to 
strengthen its national economy. Most of 
the manufactured goods and farm products 
are siphoned off by the Communist dictator- 
ship for use by Soviet Russia’s war machine 
in its mad quest for world conquest. 

Today even those nations which once were 
duped or intimidated into accepting Com- 
munist propaganda at face value now realize 
how counterfeit it is. By fomenting war 
while preaching peace for others, the Com- 
-munists have exposed the cruel purpose be- 
hind their hypocritical mask. The whole 
free world is uniting against them. 

Therein lies the greatest hope for the ad- 
vent of justice to Poland. The Communist 
dictatorship cannot survive without constant 
transfusions of new wealth and new produc- 
tion gained from military conquest. As the 
free nations of the world unite to resist Com- 
munist aggression, the prospects of addi- 
tional acquisitions to the Soviet orbit by 
rcvolution or military intervention become 
nullified. 

In my opinion the Communist regime, if 
forced to rely upon its own production, 
wrung from unwilling workers, is bound to 
crumble and fall apart before too long. The 
defection of Yugoslavia from the Soviet 
Union is a portent of what will happen in 
the future. When the time comes, the peo- 
ple of Poland, too, must be ready to liberate 
themselves from the Moscow noose. 

Today Stalin is still able to suppress justice 
for Poland by sheer power. But the Polish 
people will never be converted into substi- 
tuting communism for their faith in God. 
They believe, as they always have believed, 
in a God of justice, a God of mercy, an ever- 
lasting God who tramples the tyrants of a 
moment into the dust. 

The free men and women of America and 
their compatriots in exile are praying today 
with the oppressed people of Poland that 
God, in His wisdom, will soon help them to 
overturn the tyrants and regain justice. 





Criticism of Our National Leadership 
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HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 
Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, every 


desire on the part of the public that 
Secretary Acheson be relieved of his po- 
sition as Secretary of State, and that if 
President Truman’ should not see fit to 
request the resignation of the Secretary 
of State, the President be impeached on 
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the grounds of incompetency or derelic- 
tion of duty. 

Criticism of our national leadership is 
heard on all hands, and from people of 
all political faiths and religious convic- 
tions. The follov7ing letter from one of 
my constituents of Tulsa, Okla., is illus- 
trative of the sentiments expressed in 
hundreds of letters I have received on 
this subject and to the same effect. 

I quote the entire letter of my constitu- 
ent to the benefit of those who may read 
the same. The letter follows: 


Recent world developments seem to me to 
to be of such serious import that all Amer- 
icans who are truly concerned with the wel- 
fare of their country should consider them- 
selves under obligation to convey their 
thoughts relative to certain aspects thereof 
to their representatives in Congress with a 
view to urging them to use their best efforts 
to place our country in the strongest possi- 
ble position to survive the crisis which is 
now upon us and which will undoubtedly 
assume vastly graver proportions in the not 
too distant future. Accordingly, I respect- 
fully submit herewith for your consideration 
the following thoughts relative to certain 
conditions in the conduct of our national 
and international affairs which I believe 
place us in a disadvantageous and very dan- 
gerous position: 

1. Our national administration continues 
to use units of our Navy to prevent the 
armies of the Chinese Nationalists on the 
island of Formosa from making an invasion 
on the Chinese mainland to oppose the 
Chinese Communists. How can it be any- 
thing but utter foolhardiness to withhold 
our permission for the Nationalists to under- 
take such a venture and for us not to give 
them every assistance possible in transport- 
ing their troops and equipment to the main- 
land for such an operation? Our present 
policy is in effect rejecting the material as- 
sistance of a willing ally and is actually using 
our fleet to assist an enemy who is now 
exacting a heavy toll in American lives in 
Korea. 

2. The present Secretary of State, Mr. Dean 
Acheson, by his part in helping to place the 
Chinese Communists in power, by his 
espousal of the policy above-mentioned in 
item 1, and by numerous similar instances 
has raised serious doubts in the minds of his 
countrymen as to whether or not he rec- 
ognizes communism as the enemy to all free 
countries which it obviously is. Mr. Ache- 
son’s motives are obscure, and it is difficult to 
understand if he is, in fact, a loyal American. 
In any event, he has lost the confidence of 
&@ great majority of the American people and 
refuses to take action which obviously is 
called for at the earliest possible moment 
for a firm handling of the Communist at- 
tacks in Korea and elsewhere. It is our opin- 
fon that if the President cannot be per- 
suaded to remove him, action should be 
brought to impeach him. 

3. Our policy in the United Nations and in 
regard to our principal European allies is still 
too soft spoken and too tolerant of deals, 
compromises, and appeisement in dealings 
with Communists. Our representatives 
should be instructed to state before the 
United Nations and to the several govern- 
ments of Europe that this country does not 
regard this as a suitable time for them to 
continue “business as usual” dealings with 
Soviet Russia and Communist China, and 
that if they expect our assistance in defend- 
ing their own countries against Communist 
engulfment, they must so demonstrate im- 
mediately by suitable actions, which in addi- 
tion to the immediate withholding of any 
additional supplies to the Communist ag- 
gressors would also be pointed toward the 
immediate arming of their countries to the 
fullest extent of which they are capable. 
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4. The half-hearted and insufficient efforts 
toward rearming our own Nation should at 
once be superseded by complete mobilization, 
including activation at the earliest possible 
moment of the industrial capacity necessary 
to support an all-out military effort. 

Doubtless you are receiving similar letters 
from many other loyal Americans who are 
sorely disappointed with our national lead- 
ership at this critical time and who are look- 
ing to our Congress to see that our Govern- 
ment will take steps necessary to insure our 
survival as a free people. I feel sure that 
we can count on you to do what you can to 
place the actions of our Government once 
again on a basis of sanity and honor. 





Truman Incorrect—Canada Does Not 
Have Universal Military Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, in his 
state of the Union message last Monday, 
President Truman made the following 
claim: “Our North Atlantic treaty part- 
ners have strict systems of universal mil- 
itary training.” 

This statement is seriously misleading. 

Our North Atlantic treaty partner, 
Canada, does not now, and never has 
had, universal military training. 

Our partner, little Iceland, has no mil- 
itary organization whatever. 

Mr. Speaker, misleading and dis- 
torted statements of fact are often found 
in political speeches. But it is deeply 
regrettable to find such inaccuracy in a 
state of the Union message, where every 
line is most certainly checked and re- 
checked for factual accuracy. Iam con- 
strained to believe that the President 
was not aware of the deceptive nature 
of this passage in his message, 





Address of Rabbi Maxwell H. Dubin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HDUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, last night 
the President of the United States de- 
fined the opposing world forces as those 
believing in a moral code and the indi- 
wWdual dignity of man on the one hand; 
and on the other, those who look upon 
man as a mere, soulless component of the 
material universe. This broad defini- 
tion is excellent because it excludes the 
narrow view that only Christians have 
a@ moral code. We Christians who have 
studied the ancient origins of our faith 
are appreciative of the great religious 
concepts which our Christianity bor- 
rowed from some of the more ancient 
religions, among them the great concept 
of the one Almighty God, which was and 
is part of the Jewish religion. 
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It is therefore logical that great Jew- 
ish leaders should see in the dialectics of 
materialism preached by Marxian Com- 
munists a threat to their ancient faith. 
This has recently been so eloquently ex- 
pressed by Rabbi Dubin, of Los Angeles, 
that I should like to include in our Rec- 
orp a letter of transmittal from Mr. Har- 
ry M. Warner, one of California’s most 
distinguished citizens, and a copy of ex- 
cerpts from a talk of Rabbi Dubin, which 
Mr. Warner has been kind enough to send 
to us: 


WarNER Bros. PICTURES 
DISTRIBUTING CorRP., 
Washington, D, C., December 13, 1950. 
Hon. SAMUEL W. Yorty, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Yorty: On behalf of Mr. Harry 
M. Warner, president of Warner Bros. Pic- 
tures, Inc., I am happy to present you with 
a recording of an address delivered by Rabbi 
Maxwell H. Dubin, of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Warner was so inspired by this patri- 
otic anti-Communist message that he wants 
to make it available to all America if pos- 
sible. He especially wants every Govern- 
ment official and legislator to hear it. A 
copy of the text is enclosed for your con- 
venience, but we hope you will listen to the 
recording as the delivery adds to the power 
of the message. 

I would be grateful if you would acknowl- 
edge this directly to Mr. Harry M. Warner, 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., Burbank, Calif. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce M. Dorsey. 


CONDENSED VERSION OF TALK DELIVERED BY 
RaBBI MAXWELL H. DUBIN, WILSHIRE BOULE- 
VARD TEMPLE, BEFORE THE CONGREGATION ON 
RosH HASHANA, THE JEWISH NEw YEAR 


Last night we ushered in the new year. 
In Jewish life this period is called the Yomin 
Neroim, the awesome days, the days when 
the fate of the individual, so Jewish tradi- 
tion tells us, is determined by God for the 
entire year. 

It seems to me that there is a Yomin 
Neroim atmosphere, an awesome days at- 
mosphere, for the entire civilized world to- 
day, but the fate of all civilization lies in 
the balance trembling and mankind is 
awaiting the decision. 

Now this is not the place and there is not 
time to detail all the mistakes that the dem- 
ocratic nations and peoples made during the 
past 5 years since the war ended. But I do 
want to consider with you one of them, be- 
cause it is the crux of the problem. 

The first and the most fatal error that 
the democratic world made was our absolute 
failure to understand the true meaning of 
communism and the real aims and ambi- 
tions of Soviet Russia. We were led to be- 
lieve in America that communism was @ 
forward-looking social movement, led by 
great idealists who had a high code of social 
and international morality. We were sold 
the idea that Soviet Russia was a civilized 
country, determined to direct its interna- 
tional life in paths of peace and of prog- 
ress. We were told that Soviet Russia had 

a government that would have respect for law 
and order that would have respect for its 
international promises and commitments 
and would devote its best ititerests to the 
welfare of its own people and to the peoples 
of other lands. 

We Jews knew from the outset that all 
those statements and claims made by Soviet 
Russia were not true. We Jews knew the 


truth about the Communists and about So- 
viet Russia and we knew it through years of 
bitter experience and pain and blood and suf- 
fering and terrible horrors. We paid a bitter 
price for that knowledge. We know that the 
Jews of Russia, the millions of Jews who 
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lived there when the reVolution took place 
were the first ones to be liquidated by the 
Communists. They were sent to labor camps, 
they dug the canals, they were sent out to 
Siberia, and they died—by the hundreds of 
thousands—because tie thing for which the 
Jews stood and stands—respect for human 
individuality—was not and is not wanted by 
Soviet Russia. 

We knew the truth, but no one listened to 
us. When the Jews, during the rise of the 
Nazis, told the world that the burning of 
those synagogues in Germany was only a 
prelude to that which eventually led to 
the bombing of Westminster Abbey and 
the other English churches, nobody listened 
to us. So no one listened to the Jew when 
he warned the world against the aims and 
the ambitions of Soviet Russia. We warned 
the world even during the honeymoon pe- 
riod when Russia was working with us, not 
an ally—she never was an ally—we just hap- 
pened to have had the same common enemy, 
that’s all; we warned the world to be care- 
ful and to be wary, but no—we were just 
a voice crying in the wilderness. So Rus- 
sia was treated by the nations of the world 
like a spoiled child that threatens to hold 
its breath if it does not get what it wants. 
We accepted her word, we had faith in 
her signature, faith in the agreements that 
were made. And what was the result? We 
are facing it now. Russia violated every 
promise to the Western World. She abused 
our trust, spread her power, seized lands, 
destroyed governments, developed fifth col- 
umns throughout the world, and poisoned 
the minds of millions of peoples against their 
native governments. 

Well, 5 years too late, we of America real- 
ize and the world realizes the bitter mistake 
that was made. We have to rid ourselves, 
to rid every aspect of our lives, social and 
political and industrial and economic, of the 
Communist infiltration. 

So we are at the brink of momentous days, 
you and I. The destiny of a world is in the 
scales and no one can tell of a certainty 
what is going to happen. 

Officially, we are not at war because Con- 
gress has not said there is a war. But, fac- 
tue"'’, there is a war at this moment. There 
is a war, Russian-inspired, Russian-led, Rus- 
sian-equipped, in Korea. Right now on Rosh 
Ha-Shono morning when I am talking to 
you, boys of this congregation—I know of 
two who are at this moment in battle with 
the marines in Korea—American boys are 
dying, newspapers are carrying casualty lists, 
homes are being broken, hearts of parents 
are being torn. Reserves are being called. 

We are at war, and that war is being waged 

on two fronts. I am not concerned so much 
about the war in Korea if it does not spread, 
and, please God, it may not spread. That 
does not worry me very much because I know 
that that front is going to be cleaned up 
before long. But there is another front, the 
home front, and that front worries me. Be- 
cause on this home front war has been de- 
clared on us by Soviet Russia. And that has 
to concern us. And it has to concern every 
man, woman, and child in America. Because 
you see, my friends, the whole character of 
war has changed. Wars are no longer fought 
only on the battlefield; and wars are fought 
not only by men, and yes, even women in 
uniform. You and I who are not in uniform, 
you and I tcday are just as much in the 
service as though we actually wore a {ni- 
form. Wars today are fought at home. 
Wars are fought in the laboratories, wars are 
fought in the factories. That is where Rus- 
sia has declared war upon us. Her aim is to 
paralyze, her aim is to sabotage, her aim is 
to slow down the work that we in America 
are trying to do in order to prepare ourselves 
for the ordeal. 

In the days ahead you and I have to be on 
guard, very much on guard, because attempts 
have: been made and attempts will be made 
to befcg the issue. You are going to be asked 
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to sign all kinds of protests and all kinds of 
proclamations. Be careful. Know what you 
are doing and if you do not know, ask. There 
are Government agencies to enlighten you. 

Remember that this terrible scourge that 
we call communism must be stopped wher- 
ever we are going to meet it. And in that 
connection we have a twofold duty, you and 
I. We have a duty to our country, to Amer- 
ica—and we have a duty to our faith, to 
Judaism, and to our coreligionists as Jews, 
and to all faiths, whatever they may be. 

I returned recently from 3 months abroad. 
You have heard Americans returning from 
abroad recite the trite, the very trite words, 
but nonetheless true words, that America 
is the best, the most fortunate land in the 
world. And it is. Both materially and 
spiritually, there is not another land in the 
world as fortunate as America. The best 
proof of that is that people everywhere 
abroad, no matter where one goes, want to 
come to America. 

Everyone wants to come here and few peo- 
ple want to leave America. Your best proof 
of that is that whenever a Communist agent 
is ordered to be deported from America to 
Europe, listen to the fuss that he makes 
about going back to his paradise of a home- 
land. He doesn’t want to leave, he wants to 
remain here. 

Now, here in America labor is better pro- 
tected and better treated than anywhere else 
in the world, even in Socialist England. 
Labor enjoys more governmental benefits in 
America than it enjoys in Socialist England. 
That irks Russia, because Russia is supposed 
to be the fatherland of the proletariat. 
Russia is supposed to be the land where the 
working people have everything, Russia, and 
not America. Therefore Russia does not like 
us. For that reason every person who loves 
America, every person who makes a living 
here, every person who enjoys the way of life 
that is America, must protect it in the dan- 
ger that now faces it. 

As for the Jews, let us not forget this, 
my friends: That wherever Communist Rus- 
sia has come to power, Jewish life has been 
destroyed. There is not a vestige of Jewish 
religious, economic, social, or cultural life 
left in Russia today, not a vestige; and even 
in Moscow the Yiddish daily, Heint, which 
was nothing but a Yiddish translation of 
Pravda, has been eliminated. Yiddish writ- 
ers have been sent out to Siberia. There is 
not a vestige of Jewish life in Russia today, 
and those few Jews who have been able to 
steal out from behind the iron curtain in 
Europe—from Rumania and Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia and all the rest of the Balkan 
countries—they tell us that the last traces 
of Jewish life are being eliminated behind 
the iron curtain by the Communists. 

Now, remember this: Should—God forbid— 
the horrible thing happen and communism 
spread its influence over this country, then 
I say to you that the American Jewish com- 
munity, which is today the largest, the most 
influential, the most powerful Jewish com- 
munity in the world, will go down and will 
be destroyed even as have been the Jewish 
communities of Europe. 

Therefore, for these reasons, we must be on 
guard. We must pledge ourselves to wipe 
out communism wherever and whenever we 
find it, even if it means cutting deep into 
our own family and social circles. My 
friends, there was in Jewish life, particularly 
amongst the orthodox Jews in days gone by, 
& weapon that was used to control the com- 
munity. It is a weapon which, of course, 
we of the liberal Jewish group do not have 
and never have had, but it was a weapon in 
Jewish life. It was a weapon that was 60 


horrible that even those who watched it 
being inflicted in the synagogue were terror- 
stricken, not to speak of the one who was 
stbjected to that weapon. It was called the 
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charem—ex-communication. So we, today, 
must take a page out of the book of those 
old Jews and apply that same weapon, that 
same punishment today—the punishment of 
ex-communication, of ostracism, of complete 
isolation from the community of any Jew 
who has become infected with the Commu- 
nist virus. 

The fate of humanity is lying in the bal- 
ance and the slightest hair may tip those 
scales in one direction or another. It is a 
fact—a fact that faces you and you and you 
and me every moment of our existence today, 

So we pray for life this morning. We pray 
that God may inscribe us and inscribe our 
dear ones and inscribe the world in the Book 
of Life. But there can be no certainty of 
life, there can be no certainty of a future 
for any of us if this dread thing continues 
to goon. It will affect you and you and you 
and every single member of your family and 
mine. So we pray to God this morning for 
life. We pray that this catastrophe may be 
averted; that untold millions of people may 
not be condemned to death through the 
horrors of another war. Grant us then, 
© God, Thy protection. Grant that this 
year that we have ushered in may be, for us 
and for all humanity, a year of life and not 
of death, a year of peace and not of war, a 
year of happiness and not of misery. Amen. 





Genuine American Sentiments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
President’s address to the joint assembly 
to the two Houses of Congress on last 
Monday, January 8, the President ap- 
pealed to the Congress and to the public 
at large for unity. He invited debate, but 
requested every man among us to weigh 
his words and deeds. 

It is my understanding that many of 
the leading citizens of the country were 
invited to attend a White House meeting 
with businessmen and Government offi- 
cials to be held yesterday, January 11, 
to discuss problems facing the Nation. 

Among those invited to the White 
House conference of yesterday was an 
illustrious citizen of the State of Texas, 
Mr. H. R. Cullen, of Houston. Apparent- 
ly Mr. Cullen was unable to attend the 
conference. Instead, he addressed a 
letter to the Honorable John M. Steel- 
man, Assistant to the President, under 
date of January 3, 1951, and it is my un- 
derstanding that Mr. Cullen furnished 
each Member of Congress and many of 
the leading newspapers of this country a 
copy of his letter. I have heard many of 
my colleagues say that the letter of Mr. 
Cullen expresses their sentiments. It is 
a letter which demonstrates in no un- 
certain terms what the Members of 
Congress are hearing from the people in 
every mail. It is an expression of genu- 
ine American sentimenis. The letter is 
timely and should. be read by everyone 
interested in the future of this country 
ont our Government. The Cullen letter 
ollows: 


Hon. Jonn M. STEELMAN, 
Assistant to the President, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stertman: I regret that doctor's 
orders prevent my accepting the invitation 
with which you have honored me, to attend 
the White House meeting with businessmen 
and Government officials on January 11, to 
discuss problems facing the Nation. 

The administration does well to call upon 
men of affairs of the Nation for counsel in 
the present crisis, for it desperately needs 
sound advice. If fact, if there is not a dis- 
tinct change of course soon, I fear it may lead 
to catastrophe. Candor impels me to say, 
however, that I think our best hope in that 
direction lies with the new Congress, in as- 
serting its constitutional authority and 
leadership in reference to making war, and 
wisely restraining the Government from ex- 
cessive preemption of power. 

One of the most urgent needs for the secu- 
rity of the United States fs that you restrain 
the Communist fifth columnists who are 
working to destroy us and may do so any 
day in event of a Russian Pearl Harbor. 
Those who have been convicted of com- 
munistic treason are now running loose on 
technicalities obligingly agreed to by the 
courts, and are, no doubt, plotting more 
treason with others in or out of the Govern- 
ment. 

At great expense to the American tax- 
payers, we provided the foreign Reds with 
a base of spying operations and a sounding- 
board, in the United Nations. There they 
have reviled us so violently and so repeatedly, 
without resistance or restraint on our part, 
getting world-wide publicity which they 
could not have gained otherwise, that many 
people over the earth have come to believe 
them. 

It is time this Government stopped oper- 
ating in favor of Communists at home, while 
getting our boys slaughtered by Communists 
abroad in a senseless fight which the United 
States entered in violation of the constitu- 
tional provision that only Congress may 
declare war. 

Instead of knocking ourselves out fighting 
Reds wherever old Joe Stalin may decide to 
set them upon us, why don’t we reverse the 
charges and try playing his game? Why not 
spend some of our money and effort arming 
and equipping the anti-Communists who are 
In the great majority in the countries now 
under the Soviet heel and thumb? With 
Weapons and supplies which we should be 
able to get to them, I think we could induce 
some of the so-called satellite peoples to 
turn on their enslavers, and thereby promote 
an upheaval that would put Russia on the 
defensive, as we are now. Then Russia 
would have her hands full and would no 
longer be a menace to us. 

We might have more effect against the 
Chinese Communists, at less cost of Ameri- 
can lives, by supporting Chiang Kai-shek’s 
trained Formosa army and his huge guerrilla 
following on the mainland; and by arming 
Japan. 

These are some of the suggestions I would 
have respectfully offered at your White 
House meeting, if given the opportunity, for 
extricating the Nation from the perilous 
plight into which the admintstration’s dis- 
astrous course has plunged us. If in order, 
I should be glad for you to read them to 
the group for consideration, in lieu of my 
personal appearance. 

Because every Member of Congress and 
every American citizen is vitally interested 
in the statements that I have just made in 
this letter, I am sending a copy to all Mem- 
bers of Congress and to our leading 
newspapers. 

Thanking you for the invitation, I am, 

Sincerely 


yours, 
H. R. CULLen, 
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Bruce Barton Says: “Universal Military 
Training; We Should Stop, Look, and 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the January 7, 1951, Omaha World- 
Herald, entitled “Universal Military 
Training; We Should Stop, Look, and 
Listen.” 


Bruce Barton Says: “UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING; We SHovu.tp Srop, Look, AND 
LisTEN” 

During World War II all of the trustees of 
New York’s privately supported hospitals 
were summoned to an evening meeting where 
the Surgeon General of the United States 
Army told us why the Army must draft our 
nurses. 

We had been warned in advance and, 
while each of us knew how desperate was the 
nursing need in our own institutions, we felt 
there was nothing we could do but go along. 

But just before the end of the meeting we 
were given a big surprise. The commis- 


sioner of New York City’s hospitals stood ~ 


up and, addressing himself directly to the 
Surgeon General, said: “I have no patience 
with your position. You and your folks are 
responsible for your own troubles. You 
won't relax an iota your ridiculous age and 
educational requirements. Your manage- 
ment is wasteful and devoid of ingenuity or 
imagination. If you would take a trip 
through our city institutions and see how we 
have had to compromise and improvise and 
adapt our program to the demands of the 
times, you would be ashamed of yourselves. 
Go bick and do half as good a job as we are 
doing, and you won’t need this draft.” 

The Surgeon General had no answer. 
never heard from him again. 

Our military services are inefficient users 
of manpower. When Russia drafts five men, 
four of them show up in the fighting lines. 
When the United States drafts five, one or 
two of them fight; the others stay behind to 
wind and unwind red tape, fill out question- 
naires, write memorandums, run mimeograph 
machines, etc. 

The services, too, are lavishly extravagant 
with money and materials. The American 
people were shocked when Korea revealed 
that all the billions appropriated for national 
defense since the war’s end had bought prac- 
tically nothing in terms of planes, tanks, 
guns, or other fighting equipment. If the 
generals and admirals had been presidents 
of corporations the stockholders would have 
risen in their wrath and thrown them all out. 
But taxpayers are more tolerant than stock- 
holders, and more lazy-minded. 

All of the above is written, not in criticism 
or hope of effecting any change. War’s busi- 
ness is to kill and destroy; and warriors 
throughout all history have been, and often 
have to be, careless of money and life. 

I am writing simply to ask the American 
people to stop, look, and listen before they 
are stampeded into universal military train- 
ing. 

Many wise and patriotic men and women 
believe UMT is not only a powerful constitue 
ent of national defense, but a valuable con- 
tribution to the moral fiber of our people. 
To my mind it means putting the education 


We 


of our boys, for a year or more, into the 
hands of men whose professional back- 
ground is: 

Don’t question. Don’t argue. Don’t talk. 
Don’t think. Never mind the cost. Do what 
you're told. 

All I ask is full and free debate—not de- 
cision by fear or default, or by manifesto 
from Washington. If UMT is all to the good, 
why did so many of our forebears flee from 
Europe to escape it? 





The Spiritual Significance of the World 
Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following sermon entitled “The 
Spiritual Significance of the World Cri- 
sis,” by the Reverend Edward L. R. 
Elson, D. D., minister, the National Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C., 
Sunday, January 7, 1951: 


“For he that is called in the Lord, being 
@ servant, is the Lord’s freeman: likewise 
also he that is called, being free, is Christ’s 
servant”—I Corinthians 7: 22. 


When I go to church I want to find God. 
I do not want a reflection of the latest edi- 
tion of the newspaper or the ideas of the 
most persuasive commentator. And when I 
hear a sermon I don’t want a “pulpitorial”; 
I want to hear the word of God. It is to 
proclaim the word of God that the pulpit is 
installed. But the word of God is to be 
interpreted and proclaimed, remembering 
the injunction of the writer, “Study to show 
thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth.” The word of God as 
more than the mere words contained in the 
Bible are to be proclaimed. To that end 
this pulpit is established and to that pur- 
pose we shall ever be faithful. 

We do want to find God in church and we 
sometimes say, we want peace of mind. 
There is a peace of mind or more accur- 
ately a peace of soul which rightly belongs 
to the Christian. It is the peace which comes 
from reconciliation with God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. It is the peace which comes 
because the guilt and condemnation of sin 
are gone through faith in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. But there is another sense in which 
peace of mind would be immoral for the 
Christian. Should we mean by this phrase, 
release from striving or emancipation from 
wrestling with the great problems of our 
times, we would be denying our faith. Peace 
of mind in the sense of freedom from con- 
cern for the world does not belong to the 
Christian. Peace of mind as an escape from 
reality cannot be'the possession of the Chris- 
tian in the tradition of classical Christian- 
ity. 

It may be that early Christians who were 
a@ subjugated people living in an occupied 
province of a vast empire in whose govern- 
ment they did not participate could for a 
while be detached from the concerns of their 
faith as it related to the world about them, 
Since they had no responsibility for govern- 
ment, they did not bear the obligations of 
maintaining law and order in any manner 
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comparable to the modern American 
Christian. 

In our Nation, whose roots are in the He- 
brew-Christian tradition and especially since 
they are so largely the product of the Protes- 
tant Reformation, we must understand that 
there are spiritual values at stake in the 
present world crisis. There are spiritual 
values which we cherish, which are at the 
root of our very existence and which are in 
mortal peril. That we have not always been 
successful salesmen of these realities to the 
rest of the world, only emphasizes our need 
for understanding them and proclaiming 
them in this hour. The Honorable Charles 
Malik (not the Russian Jacob Malik), but 
the other Mr. Malik in the United Nations 
who is the minister of Lebanon, and a prod- 
uct of Presbyterian missions, has well said in 
referring to the United States, “If your only 
export is the silent example of flourishing 
political institutions and happy human re- 
lations, you cannot lead. If your only export 
is a distant reputation for wealth and pros- 
perity and order, you cannot lead. Nor can 
you really lead if you send forth to others 
only expert advice and technical assistance. 
To be able to lead and to save yourself and 
others, you must, above everything else, 
address your mind and soul. Your tradition 
rooted in the glorious Graeco-Roman-He- 
brew-Christian-Western-European humane 
outlook supplies you with all the necessary 
presuppositions for leadership. All you have 
to do is to be the deepest you already are.” 
That is the challenge of the hour. These are 
not new challenges requiring new hypotheses. 
The basic need is understanding ourselves 
and clearly discriminating between our life 
and the counter forces arrayed against us. 

I have raised these issues in such sermons 
as Freedom Under God, Do We Deserve 
Democracy, The Church and Military Meas- 
ure for Peace, and Alternatives to Commu- 
nism, which have, without solicitation, 
found their way into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and in reprints have gone around the 
world. Too often the church has remained 
silent when it should have spoken. Pastor 
Martin Neimuller asserted that the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany remained silent 
too long and was unable to assist the best 
citizens of that country in dealing dynami- 
cally with moral realities in the last decade. 
The time is already here when we Amer- 
icans, especially we Evangelical Christians 
must realize our peril. It is because I am a 
Christian and it is because Iam an American 
I want my country in this hour to be a great 
spiritual bastion. The time is short for the 
spiritual awakening that is so necessary if 
we are to take the other physical actions 
which are imperative. As I understand the 
conflict of our age, I want to make it quite 
clear that I would rather die fighting the 
materialistic, atheistic forces now set against 
our freedom than to die under it. 


tr 


We are driven by the exigencies of this 
hour to reappraise the spiritual issues in 
the present crisis. 

Many have become so accustomed to think- 
ing of communism as a Christian heresy 
which might be made orthodox, that they 
really haven't understocd that it is in fact 
a heresy. Too many have been blind to the 
irreconcilability of the two philosophies of 
life now set in I taposition. Some have 
rightly entertainer! hopes that the leaders 
of communism in the world could be con- 
verted, radically modified, and thereby re- 
strained in their world program. It is 
Christian to work for and believe in the 
conversion of all men everywhere to God in 
Jesus Christ. To this evangelical mission 
we must ever be faithful. We must never 
forsake the divine commission which has 
been given us. Indeed, conversion of lead- 
ers who threaten the peace and well-being 
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of the world ts perhaps our best and almost 
our only hope of averting disaster. But here 
we must recognize a practical fact: namely, 
the inaccessibility of the leaders and many 
of the followers of communism today on the 
one hand, and the evangelical zeal of their 
own ideology with which they confront us 
on the other hand. The fact that not one 
in a thousand Chinese know what commu- 
nism is, and refer to it only as the new 
order makes little difference in the crisis 
of the times. The world significance turns 
on the objectives of the persons in power. 
Not many hours ago, I spoke with an expert 
on Chinese affairs in the State Department 
who confirmed what I had long suspected, 
that the core of the new leadership in the 
new order of China ts as ardently committed 
to the standard doctrines of Stalinism as 
the dictator himself and are increasingly 
behaving in like manner. 

We may be thankful for those who have 
really appreciated the spiritual significance 
of the crisis of our age and especially its 
menace to our kind of freedom. We should 
be grateful to those discerning men, like 
John Foster Dulles who as a boy was reared 
in this church, and Henry L. Stimson, long 
an officer of this church, for their under- 
standing of the dynamism of communism 
and the tragic predicament of our age. 


Let us as evangelical Christians clearly 
understand the spiritual nature of the 
crisis. When you read the New Testament 
and trace the meaning of the Christian life 
through Christian history, you discover that 
our kind of democracy is created and sus- 
tained by Christian conviction and faith. 
In the verse which I have set at the head of 
this sermon, “For he that is called in the 
Lord, being a servant, is the Lord’s freeman: 
likewise also he that is called, being free, is 
Christ’s servant,” it is suggested that the 
Christian is a freeman only because he has 
become a servant. He is liberated from the 
restraints of legalistic religion and legalistic 
government because he is cummitted in a 
higher loyalty to God. He is not free to do 
as he pleases; he is only free to glorify God. 
He is free under God's sovereignty. He is 
freeman because he is captive to Christ. 


“Make me a captive Lord 
And then I shall be free.” 


The familiar hymn puts it. 

Men are free on this basis because they are 
no longer in rebellion against God. Men 
outside of God require restraints and inhi- 
bitions, but men who are redeemed and who 
live under God can be trusted with their 
own destiny. They are free because they 
serve a higher loyalty. They are free only 
because there is a voluntarily accepted spir- 
itual discipline. This truth is the crux in 
the matter. You can only have our way of 
life where men and women understand that 
it is derived from God. 

1. The Christian begins by faith in God. 
God as a concrete reality, God as a personal 
being, God who is the sovereign ruler of the 
universe, who holds all creation in His hands, 
to whom allegiance is given, and to whom 
the eternal souls of men are accountable. 

Communism rejects the reality of God 
and substitutes an atheistic and materialis- 
tic absolutism. Ultimate reality, commu- 
nism asserts, lies in matter and matter alone. 
It teaches that there is no God above the 
movement and therefore it makes absolute 
a human finite reality. It capitalizes on the 
religious spirit, but it would be false to say 
it is a religion. In rejecting God, therefore, 
communism has no understanding of the 
corrupting effect of pride, self-centeredness, 
and the will to power within it. 

2. Christianity proclaims the dignity and 
worth of individual man. The first thing 
we say about human nature is that man is 
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created in the image of God, and that al- 
though man is a sinner, he may be restored 
to the dignity of his created state. The 
freedom which man has is his, not as a per- 
sonal achievement, but as something which 
he has as a gift of God through creation. 
This conception gives Christians a different 
attitude toward their fellow beings. The 
only reason for treating other persons with 
respect and with any rights at all is that 
they are God’s creatures with an eternal 
destiny. You cannot treat a man as a piece 
of machinery if you believe him to be a 
living soul—the creation of God. For the 
Christian the chief purpose of life is to 
glorify God who is the creator. 

Communism rejects this conception of 
man and thereby devalues man. Man has 
value only in relation to and in service of 
the collective society. The chief end of man 
is not to glorify God but to serve the state, 
or some other collective entity. That is why 
they have no disturbed conscience in resort- 
ing to unbridled police methods, liquida- 
tions, concentration camps, and the other 
violations of human dignity which are part 
of the approved program. 

At no other point is the difference so great 
asin the conception of man. Devaluing man 
there develops an intense class consciousness, 
vastly greater than anything we have known 
in the Western World and in Christian his- 
tory. The proclamation of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is itself an assertion 
of class consciousness. All other classes are 
denounced, only those approved by the 
party are tolerated. In Soviet Russia where 
this experiment has been tried longest you 
have probably the most class-conscious area 
of the world today. Communist propaganda 
talks about the people, but the people of 
that world does not include a great many 
people in this c tion. The people 
are ultimately limited to those who favor 
the Communist regime. All opponents, as 
has been discovered over and over again in 
the satellite countries soon become known as 


Under that system there is vastly more 
discrimination between classes than there 
is under our way of life. We should recog- 
nize also that although communism pro- 
fesses a philosophy which says, “from «ach 


the profit motive and a spur to individual 
wealth, which awards individuals for piece- 
time work, honoring them with extra pay, 
with cultural and recreational privileges. 
Members of the party, administrators, social 
planners, factory and farm supervisors are 
made increasingly rich in contrast with the 
average Russian. At the same time in Amer- 
ica, because of our system of taxation and re- 
sponse to benevolent enterprises, there has 
been a general lessening in the amcunt re- 
tained by those who have large incomes. 
During the period of the Russian experiment 
the average American level of living has phe- 
nomenally improved. Much more could be 
said to indicate what happens when you 
have a low estimate of man. 

3. Christianity believing in God and having 
a high conception of man believes also in a 
fixed point of moral reference. Some things 
are eternally right and some things are al- 
ways wrong. 

Rejecting God and undervaluing man, 
communism has no ultimate standard of 
morality. For them there is no transcen- 
dent judgment. When the rulers of a nation 
thus disown God, they become responsible 
to no one but themselves and recognize no 
morality or conduct except that which 
achieves the party's ends. The absolute au- 
thority reposes in the leaders of the party. 
Anything is moral which furthers the party’s 
vbjectives—even lies, deceit, and barbarism. 
In countries where this force has become 
dominant, lying and stealing and killing 
does not have the same moral meaning as it 
has to us. This fact is directly derived from 
differing views of reality and man. And this 
fact makes it difficult to come to any trust- 
worthy agreement with them. 

This is being sharpened with the passing 
of the days in China. The Communists have 
now provided themselves with authority to 
take over all private property, all business 
firms, foreign property, including that of 
churches, with police power exercised to the 
limit. The attitude toward human life, al- 
ready well known, is only emphasized the 
more. We have learned that within the last 
3 or 4 days, in order to depart from China, 
it is now necessary for an American, includ- 
ing a missionary to have a Chinese sponsor or 
guarantor. If, thereafter, the foreigner who 
has departed says anything wuncompli- 
mentary about the new order, or even if he 
doesn't, but is accused of doing so, the native 
sponsor or guarantor pays the price. Every- 
where you note this absence of moral certi- 
tude in Communist practice. That is what 
makes peaceful and dependable negotiations 
difficult. 

Iv 


We are called back in this hour to under- 
stand more clearly why ft is we have these 
differences and to dedicate ourselves more 
resolutely to the faith which fs ours. The 
time is short for a rebirth of spirit, which 
will undergird us for the struggle. But the 
Spirit working in us may make of us a greater 
force than we have ever dreamed we could 
be. Time and time again in human history, 
dedicated minorities have won the day. The 
spirit makes the difference. The Communists 
may outnumber us many times over. But if 
we have the faith we claim to have; if we 
really believe what we profess to believe, we 
shall be indestructible. The most important 
thing for us to do today is to set over against 
communism a more vital, a stronger and more 
Christian society. A tepid church and a half- 
hearted nation cannot possibly deal with the 
dynamism set against it, Vital and radically 
applied Christianity is called for. The 
Christian call is clear. It is to live by this 
faith in God, in man’s dignity, and in moral 
certitude and to be willing and ready to pay 
whatever price is necessary to make it what it 
really is. The way of God for the sons of 
God. 
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Resuits of Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, in response to a questionnaire print- 
ed in newspapers of the district which 
I have the honor to represent, many 
answers were received. The bulk of the 
answers were received in the first week 
of 1951. 

The questions and results in per- 
centages are as follows: 

Percent 
Should the United States: Yes No 
1. Abandon Korea, evacuating 
American troops and supplies 
as quickly as possible? 42 58 
2. Increase our military forces in 
Korea, fight to the finish 
there, only abandoning it 
when and if driven out?_._. 
. If we abandon Korea, should we 
agree to recognize Red China 
and abandon Formosa in re- 
turn for cease-fire in Korea?_ 
. Send substantial military man- 
power to Europe? 
. Rearm Germany? 
. Initiate use of gérm and gas 
weapons? 
. Atom bomb Russia now? 
. Cease Marshall-plan aid now-_-.. 
. Cease North Atlantic military 


. Increase mobilization, taxes, 
controls (including rent, wage 
and price controls) ? 

- Eliminate for this emergency 
when not connected with de- 
fense: road building, flood 
control, harbor development, 
soil conservation payments, 
Ui ioatae aiken deiiainmiptbidadaie 

. Eliminate farm prices support 
program? 

. Increase old-age assistance?_-__ 

. Increase working hours without 
overtime rates, establish 6- 
day week in industry and Gov- 
ernment? 

. Allow railroad unions to contract 
that all employees must join 
unions? 


Boxcar Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSI OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the shortages of boxcars in 
Nebraska and surrounding States is 
very acute several times a year. I wish 
to extend my remarks by including a 
letter from the Central Western Ship- 
pers Advisory Board together with a 
resolution adopted by that board. The 
letter and resolution are as follows: 


CENTRAL WESTERN SHIPPERS 
ApvIsoRY Boarp, 
Beatrice, Nebr., January 5, 1951. 
Hon. Cart T. Curtis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: While in regular session at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., on December 11-12, 1950, the 
Central Western Shippers Advisory Board 
gave serious consideration to the railroad 
freight car supply and to ways and means of 
preventing troublesome shortages. 

It was the consensus of all that the estab- 
lished practice of maturing Government 
grain loans uniformly in all States on April 
30 has contributed materially to serious car 
shortages through causing heavy movement 
of old grains at the time new crops are har- 
vested and offered for shipment. In the 
interest of lessening the impact of peak sea- 
sonal movements of grain, thereby relieving 
the strain on the freight car supply, the 
board went on record as recommending the 
staggering of maturity dates on grain loans 
predicated upon harvest dates of crops in the 
various areas. : 

Copy of resolution No. 3, setting forth the 
recommendation of the board in this matter 
is enclosed. Your favorable action in support 
of th> views expressed therein is respectfully 
requested and will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
R. W. Bacsy, 
General Secretary, Dempster Mill 
Manufacturing Co. 


RESOLUTION RECOMMENDING THE STAGGERING 
OF MATURITY DATES OF GRAIN LOANS IN LIEU 
OF THE PRESENT PRACTICE OF MATURING 
THESE LOANS UNIFORMLY ON APRIL 30 IN 
ALL STATES 
Whereas the railroad freight car shortage 

is acknowledged to be as acute at the present 

time as it has been for several years in the 
past, and that apparently no definite relief 
is in sight; and 

Whereas the existing plan for the matu- 
rity date of loans on all grain products has 
been established with an April 30 deadline, 
thus causing a unified shortage of cars for 
loading in all areas: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Central Western Ship- 
pers Advisory Board goes on record as rec- 
ommending an adjustment of the maturity 
dates on grain loans to be predicated upon 
the harvest date of the crop in the particular 
area being considered so that, by staggering 
maturity dates, the car shortage in any given 
area might be more effectively controlled. 


Elimination of Waste and Inefficiency in 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star concerning 
the activities of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Overstaffing in Executive De- 
partments. The report of this subcom- 
mittee is a major contribution in the 
unending struggle to eliminate waste 
and inefficiency from our Government. 
My distinguished colleague from Missis- 
sippi, Hon. Joun BELL WILLiaMs, is en- 
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titled tu full credit for the splendid 
manner in which his subcommittee has 
performed its functions. 

The editorial follows: 


Opp CASE OF THE ESQUIRE PICTURE 


The House Subcommittee on Overstaffing 
in the Executive Departments was under- 
standably curious about the odd case of the 
requisitioned Esquire magazine. Its study 
of procurement records of the Interior De- 
partment had disclosed that the National 
Park Service had invested $13.39 of taxpay- 
ers’ money for one 50-cent copy of the Au- 
gust issue of the well-known magazine. 
The committee was not so much interested 
in the use to be made of the publication as 
the reason or the high cost. 

In the course of the investigation, it was 
discovered that a park official wanted to 
cut out a pin-up picture of—believe it or 
not—Custer’s Last Stand. So the ponder- 
ous procurement machinery was put in mo- 
tion. Forms were filled out and signed, 
letters written, copies made, distributed and 
filed and all the other operations incidental 
to purchase of an item—large or small— 
were faithfully carried out. In due time 
(how long the subcommittee did not reveal) 
the National Park Service was the official 
owner of a magazine that could have been 
acquired in 5 minutes for half a dollar at a 
nearby magazine stand. 

The Esquire transaction was only one of 
several that Chairman JoHN BELL WILLIAMS 
and his group delved into at Interior. There 
was the Bureau of Reclamation’s order for 
$2.45 worth of paper drinking cups (for the 
Department’s transport plane for executives) 
that cost the Government $17.35 in admin- 
istrative expenses, a Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice item listed as costing 32 cents but actu- 
ally costing the Department $13.78, and so 
on. The subcommittee found the procure- 
ment costs per item varying from $4.78 (for 
the Secretary’s office) to $17.35 in the Recla- 
mation Bureau. 

Obviously something is wrong with such 
a system, or variety of systems. The sub- 
committee bluntly declared that procure- 
ment activities at department headquar- 
ters are wasteful and extravagant. This 
charge was made despite an apparent effort 
within the Department to reduce adminis- 
trative costs in the procurement field. The 
Esquire purchase, incidentally, was made 
subsequent to an order to consolidate small 
items and to reduce the number of purchases 
of articles of small cost. These wasteful 
buying incidents are trivial of course, stand- 
ing alone, but they are symbolic of the 
profligate attitude that prevails in too many 
governmental sectors. That such an atti- 
tude should continue to exist in some Fed- 
eral agencies in time of national emergency 
is beyond understanding. 


Unfinished Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


t OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I wish to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues an edito- 
rial that appeared in the N.tional Trib- 
une of last week entitled “Unfinished 
Business.” 
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The editor of this well-known veter- 
ans’ newspaper, Mr. Edward K. Inman, 
writes understandingly and comprehen- 
sively of the important problem now 
facing the Veterans’ Administration in 
caring for disabled veterans of the Ko- 
rean conflict with a hospital set-up that 
is inadequate and understaffed. 

I want to urge upon all of you earliest 
priority of consideration for legislation 
that will provide sufficient hospitaliza- 
tion and treatment for disabled veterans 
of all wars. This is not a gift nor a 
grant; it is an obligation and duty we 
owe to those who are injured in defend- 
ing our country. There should be no 
time lost in enacting legislation that will 
authorize the building of acditional hos- 
pital facilities. The editorial follows: 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


If it were not so tragically misleading we 
would have been amused no little at the re- 
cent statement of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., that 
his agency is fully equipped to take care of 
all veterans of the Korean conflict who are 
discharged disabled and cannot be returned 
to duty. We suppose that Gray was refer- 
ring to some portion of that 27,000 reported 
wounded, who are not to be retained indefi- 
nitely for treatment and rehabilitation by 
the Department of Defense or who are not 
separated from service after maximum re- 
covery from lesser disabilities, but, even so, 
the good general is either being misled by 
some of his own sta: or he just does not 
know what he is talking about. Under the 
circumstances, and because the new Eighty- 
second Congress must deai with the whole 
question of veterans’ hospitalization, we 
think it is timely to once more discuss here 
this very critical problem. We suspect that 
the Veterans’ Administrator was merely par- 
roting the convictions of his chief medical 
officer, Dr. Paul Budd Magnuson, and his 
crowd from the American Medical Associa- 
tion who have no desire to have former 
servicemen occupy hospital beds at Govern- 
ment expense under any conditions, and we 
believe we can justify that inference. 

For purposes of accuracy suppose we once 
more review the facts and from them draw 
the only possible conclusions that can be 
found in these repeated assertions that the 
VA is equipped to hospitalize an indefinite 
number of disabled, and let us go all the 
way back to the beginning so that there can 
be no mistake about any of it. We were 
not here during the Civil War and the wars 
that preceded it, and we know only what we 
have read about the abject lack of facilities 
to care for the wounded. There are only a 
dozen Union veterans now living, and thanks 
to the vision of their younger comrades, 
they have available Veterans’ Administra- 
tion beds which will not be denied if or 
when needed. However, there are some- 
thing under 100,000 elderly veterans of the 
Spanish-American War still living, who are 
entitled to have humane treatment at the 
hands of the VA and are not receiving it. 
As of November 30, 1950, there were an esti- 
mated 3,500,000 men surviving from World 
War I, who are supposed to have the right 
to hospitalization when they need it, and, 
omitting the potential list resulting from 
the war in Korea, there were almost 15,000,- 
000 World War II veterans of record who 
could demand the same protection under 
given circumstances. Shocking as it may 
seem, there are available and building to 
take care of this load exactly 118,363 oper- 
ating beds. And VA officials have the ef- 
frontery to say they can take care of all 
comers. They have “plenty” of beds. 

Let’s see what they do have. Ten thou- 
sand of the number just stated are not yet 
built. Operating, or capable of being oper- 
atea, are 108,266, but Dr. Magnuson says he 


cannot use all of these because he cannot 
staff them with doctors, nurses, and other 
necessary nel. Some 97,488 are occu- 
pied by veteran patients, or were on Novem- 
ber 30. These hospital beds are made up of 
31,170 general medical and surgical; 52,100 
psychotic and other nervous cases; 12,978 
tubercular; 832 obstetric and miscellaneous, 
and—mark this—408 in readiness or occu- 
pied by nonveterans. Also, there are 5,954 
beds reserved for one reason or another, and 
4,824 are vacant. How many of them are 
staffed we do not know, but these are the 
“plenty of beds” for Korean casualties. Ac- 
tually the VA was renting 12,500 beds before 
last July when the Commies began their 
march of aggression, but at least some of 
them had to be turned back to the armed 
services. These off-the-cuff statements by 
VA officials make good reading, but the truth 
is that they are spotted for the purpose of 
propagandizing some veterans out from be- 
tween the sheets—about which we shall re- 
mark further, later on. 

As a matter of positive fact, this country 
is many thousands of beds for veterans short 
of its needs. Many readers will recall the 
mad building program that was started after 
World War I when the Government had not 
begun to anticipate its requirements and 
was caught with its pants down. Interested 
parties, especially organized veterans, were 
compelled to fight tooth and nail to get new 
and enlarged hospitals. It was found, ob- 
viously enough, that it takes years to build 
such facilities, and—note this—the presently 
built and proposed total of 118,363 operating 
beds above mentioned are fewer than were 
then expected to fill the anticipated wants 
of World War I veterans alone. Far from 
being able to care for any new crop of war 
casualties, no provision has yet been at- 
tempted for any of the 15,000,000 World War 
II servicemen, let alone those coming home 
from Korea or to come back from world war 
III. In January 1949, President Truman de- 
fied the Congress and cut back by Executive 
order an authorization for 16,000 additional 
beds at a then estimated cost of $237,000,000, 
but, despite the fact that 300,000 or more 
patients must be cared for in another 25 
years, the AMA and its stooges in our own 
veterans’ agency have been able to block 
passage of legislation to-provide what every- 
body knows will be required if veterans’ laws 
are not circumvented. 

Should anybody have any doubt about 
what we have written here, we challenge 
them publicly to deny what is proven fact. 
As the VA has expanded and as its bureau- 
cratic power has increased, it has defied the 
Congress, the representatives of the people, 
and it is giving orders, not taking them. 
The interests of the very veterans that the 
VA is intended to serve are being fouled up. 
This hospital-bed proposition is only the 
beginning of further encroachments upon 
the rights of men and women who have 
served their country in time of war. The 
whole truth is that it is planned to keep 
veterans out of the hospitals excepting for 
treatment of proved service-connected dis- 
abilities, and, after that is accomplished, we 
had better be prepared to defend other legal 
privileges. The boys in the saddle are up to 
their old tricks agafn, and our veterans had 
best watch out. 

With long, long lists of applicants seeking 
to be admitted to veterans’ , Macno- 
son and his kind aciuse some of enjoying 
“hospitalitis.” He states that there never will 
of everybody 
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turn down legislative requests, and the Ad- 
ministrator joins him in saying “we are fully 
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equipped to care for all Korean casualties.” 
Follow these tactics through to a final end, 
listen to the publicized attacks on war vet- 
erans who need hospital care and cannot get 
it, and there is but one answer. Hospitali- 
zation for veterans without disabilities proved 
to be the actual and direct result of war is 
on the way out regardless of the menace 
posed to the public health by those who suf- 
fer from communicable diseases and mental 
disturbances. Those fine warriors who have 
saved this Nation from its enemies in time 
of war and who now need help in disablement 
and old age are turned away to be public 
charges under social laws designed to care 
for other unfortunates. Their services for- 
gotten and deprecated by time and neglect, 
they are to revert to the economic scrapheap 
and die disregarded heroes. 

This is not a very pretty picture, but it is 
what is in the mill. There is plenty of 
money to appease Communists, debate the 
state of the world, and feed and clothe all 
backward nations, but none for those who 
have made such things possible. We enjoin 
this new Congress to do something about it. 
We warn the spokesmen for war veterans to 
Place the facts before the citizenry and de- 
mand that their legislators correct abuses 
by protecting those who have protected them. 
It is time to move, and move fast, if we are 
not for a third time going to have to treat 
war casualties in tents, in barns, and in poor- 
houses. This is a part of our unfinished 
business. 





Colonel Lindsay Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, Col. C. H. Lindsay, an outstanding 
resident of the Eighth Congressional 
District of Louisiana, which I have the 
honor to represent, has for many years 
been one of our most substantial citizens 
and has achieved distinction in many 
lines. He is the active manager of two 
large sawmills in Louisiana, owned by 
the Joyce interests, one at Ponchatoula 
and the other at my home town of 
Winnfield, La. It probably can be said 
of him that he has made a success of 
everything he has ever undertaken. He 
can do almost anything with wood or 
iron, I think he comes nearer to being 
jack-of-all-trades than any man I have 
ever known. He not only can operate 
large industries, but he can plan the con- 
struction from the ground up. His latest 
achievement was the construction of a 
large sawmill at my home town. 

Recently Colonel Lindsay took on a 
new field of endeavor. In addition to his 
many duties and undertakings, he has 
contributed a number of guest editorials 
to a local paper. These editorials have 
been received with considerable interest. 
I believe the thinking of this outstanding 
businessman will be of interest to many 
others, and I am, therefore, including 
the following editorials prepared by 
Colonel Lindsay in the Recorp: 

Tue Licut or Lire 


(By C. H. Lindsay) 
The light of liberty is the light of life for 
mankind everywhere. It is a light which 
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has burned with ever-increasing brilliance 
and strength in this land of ours since 1776. 

Today, as seldom before in all of our long 
and glorious history, that light and that 
liberty are imperiled. A deadly serpent has 
been loosed upon the American people. 
Already its deadly virus has seeped into gov- 
ernment, commerce, industry, labor—into 
our schools, colleges, and homes. 

The name of that deadly serpent is 
communism. 

Communism, which has a thousand aliases, 
is the most terrible menace which has faced 
our people in all of our history. It is even 
now gnawing at the very vitals of our life 
as a Nation, and our lives as individuals. It 
would, first-of all, extinguish that light of 
liberty which has guided us since the birth 
of our Nation; then it would enslave us and 
crush us under the domination of a cruel 
and wicked way of life. 

There is only one sure and certain defense 
against the deadly virus of communism. 
That defense is the faith of the American 
people in our way of life—and their willing- 
ness to be ever alert against the insidious 
virus of communism. That defense is the 
faith of the American people in our way of 
life—and their willingness to be ever alert 
against the insidious virus of the commu- 
nistic doctrine and to put down the serpent, 
to crush the monster with truth. 

It is up to every man and woman and 
child of us who would preserve the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

The sacred light of liberty is the light that 
shall not and must not fail. 


PrREJuDICE—A Toot. or COMMUNISM 
(By C. H. Lindsay) 


Prejudice is a weapon which most world 
powers seeking imperialistic goals have 
found most effective in the battle for power. 
Such techniques are now being employed by 
the Communist and are threatening the very 
existence of our democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

It is the Red’s aim to pit race against race, 
religion against religion, prejudice against 
prejudice and thus divide and conquer. 

We know what has been done to stir up 
hatred for the avowed purpose of causing 
confusion, distrust, and disunity among the 
American people. 

Thought and action are the redeeming 
features of our lives, so we must think and 
act every way possible to defend, by all 
means, our fundamental tenets of liberty, 
justice, and decency. This rests on all 
alike, 

You Can’t Try COMMUNISM 
(By C. H. Lindsay) 


You either buy communism, or you don't. 
If you buy the Red package, you've bought it 
for keeps, you're stuck with the deal, no 
return goods, you can't change your mind. 

Maybe America isn’t exactly heaven all 
the time. We have our ups and downs, 
lately principally downs, but at least you 
can holler—without some party member 
beating your ears off. You can gripe with- 
out being liquidated. You can always throw 
your weight around, and sooner or later con- 
ditions will adjust for the better if you think 
right and act right. 

So keep both eyes open for the oily com- 
rade. When he tries to feed you—try com- 
munism—you know the come-back, say to 
him: 

What do you mean try? 

Why not try arsenic, or cancer, or leprosy? 

How can you try something when you 
can’t change your mind? 

Tue Ricnt To CHAance Ovr Minps Is THE 
RIGHT oF ALL AMERICANS 


(By C. H. Lindsay) 


Maybe you know the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by memory, maybe you know every 
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word of the Constitution, or maybe you don’t, 
but every one of us should know American 
ideas like these: 

In America, power belongs to the self- 
governing people. 

Government has always and is now the 
servant, never the master. 

In America, you can say or write what you 
believe. 

If you think the Government is rotten, you 
can yell it from the house tops. 

In America, you can always change your 
mind and keep on changing it. You can try 
this, you can try that, you can always say, 
this is no good, try something else. But not 
under communism, you don’t think, you 
don’t talk, you don't try anything, because 
you can’t change your mind. The Commu- 
nist member with the gun will see to that. 

You do what you are told to do or else. 





The Late Gen. Walton Harris Walker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times in tribute to the late Gen. Walton 
Harris Walker. I had the honor to serve 
under General Walker in his XX Corps 
of the Third United States Army through 
the entire period of the European cam- 
paign. The Eighty-first Congress is to 
be commended for its action in giving 
General Walker the posthumous rank 
of full general, which he so well earned 
on the field of battle. 

A GENERAL GoEs To His Rest 


Nearly half a year has gone by since Lt. 
Gen. Walton Harris Walker took over com- 
mand of the United Nations ground troops 
in Korea. These have been terrible months, 
General Walker saw his men pushed back 
almost to Pusan. He commanded, under 
General MacArthur, the bold and arduous 
northward advance. At the seeming mo- 
ment of victory he had the heartbreaking 
task of surrendering dearly won ground be- 
fore the overwhelming Chinese attack. 
Throughout the victories and the reverses 
he conducted himself like the great soldier 
he was. Men who had fought under him 
when he led the late General Patton's Twen- 
tieth Corps in the drive across France and 
Germany and into Austria recognized in 
Korea his skilled and dashing tactics, his 
sturdiness under difficult conditions, and his 
indifference to personal danger. General 
Walker had 19 awards and decorations. He 
earned them all. 

When he died yesterday in an accident 
north of Seoul, General MacArthur had al- 
ready recommended his promotion to the 
rank of full general. As General MacAr- 
thur said, “His gallantry in action has been 
an inspiration to all who have served with 
him and his loss will be keenly felt not only 
by our own country but by those allied with 
us in the cause of freedom on the Korean 
Peninsula.” No doubt he would have pre- 
ferred to die under enemy fire. But his 
death at that time and place was a true 
sacrifice to the country and the cause he 
served. An Officer whose motto was to make 
training hard so that combat would seem 
easy, he had the affection and respect of 
his men. He will not be soon forgotten. 
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HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Edward Tomlinson 
from the Washington Star of January 
7, 1951: 

CHAMPIONS SOLIDARITY—ASSISTANT SECRE- 

TARY oF STaTeE .MmLLeR Trizs To Make 

AMERICAs INTO ONE FAMILY 


(By Edward Tomlinson) 


The one bright spot on the horizon of our 
international relations is Latin America. In 
spite of our indifference toward, not to say 
our neglect of them, in the years following 
World War II, the 20 other American Re- 
publics and the vast majority of their 150,- 
000,000 people are wholeheartedly on our 
side in the bitter struggle against Russian 
imperialism. 

More promising still, we are once again 
assuming a definite and positive leadership 
in inter-American affairs. Under the ini- 
tiative of Assistant Secretary Edward G. 
Miller the State Department is finally going 
all-out to revive and restore our lost prestige 
in the nations to the South. On the heels 
of our reverses in Korea and the threat of 
aggression in Western Europe, Mr. Miller has 
not only been pressing the administration 
for a New Deal in hemisphere policy, but 
boldly assuming responsibility for its suc- 
cess or failure. 

At the critical moment when the United 
Nations was reeling from the Russo-Chinese 
forces in Korea, he put forward the plan for 
an emergency consultation of the 21 Amer- 
ican Foreign Ministers, the fourth such con- 
ference ever convoked. Both Secretary 
Acheson and President Truman approved 
this full-dress inter-American gathering. 

Previously Mr. Miller had busied him- 
self principally with strengthening the eco- 
nomic ties with the various Latin American 
countries. He had endorsed the return of 
Nelson Rockefeller, a former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Latin-American Affairs, 
to Washington as chairman of the advisory 
board of the point 4 program. Realizing 
Mr. Rockefeller’s interest in the industrial 
development of the Latin-American nations, 

and his prestige in the financial and busi- 
ness world, Mr. Miller welcomed his prede- 
cessor to the new job, which brings him in 
close collaboration with the State Depart- 
ment. 
PITCHED RIGHT IN 

Soon after the Assistant Secretary took 
office he tackled the ticklish Argentine ques- 

tion in an effort to ease the tension which 

had existed between our own and the Govern- 
ment of President Juan Domingo Peron for 
more than 6 years. Disregarding the critics, 
particularly anti-Peron labor groups in this 
country, along with a considerable number 
of leftist elements and even some of the lib- 
eral newspapers, he shouldered full respon- 
sibility for making an economic deal with 
the Buenos Aires regime. After months of 
the most tedious negotiation Peron agreed 
to lift many restrictions on United States- 

Argentine trade, in return for a $125,000,000 

loan, or “credit.” This agreement made it 


possible for the majority of United States 
firms doing business in Argentina to be paid 
in dollars for goods already sold in the coun- 
try, and for other companies to remit their 
earnings. 
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Unfortunately, the Argentine agreement 
intensified the already critical attitude of 
Brazilians toward Washington. Officials in 
Rio had previously expressed bitter disap- 
pointment over what they felt was the failure 
of this country to lend more economic aid in 
the development of their industrial resources, 
in return for their collaboration during World 
War II. Whatever we may have thought 
about it, such a deal with their next-door 
neighbor, a country that had neither sacri- 
ficed anything nor cooperated in the great 
world conflict, seemed to even the most intel- 
ligent Brazilian like rewarding an enemy and 
turning our backs on a friend. Adding in- 
sult to injury came the charges of Senator 
GrtettTe’s Agricultural Subcommittee that 
Brazilian coffee growers were largely respon- 
sible for the skyrocketing of coffee prices in 
this country. 

With State Department approval, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and also the World Bank 
have grented a sizable list of loans and cred- 
its to Brazilian business firms, and also to 
the Brazilian Government for a number of 
hydroelectric and other industria! projects, 
amounting in the past 12 months to over 
$100,000,000. Recently came the announce- 
ment that more than three-quarters of a mil- 


lion dollars of point-4 funds have been ear- ~ 


marked for use in providing more scientific 
know-how and industrial techniques for the 
people of that country. This is one of the 
very first allotments made since the fund was 
voted by Congress. 

SEES FOR HIMSELF 


A large measure of the credit for easing 
economic difficulties between Mexico and this 
country, and the advance of $150,000,000 in 
new loans to the government of President 
Miguel Aleman in the past 6 months, can be 
ascribed to the efforts of the Assistant Secre- 
tary. This in spite of the fact that Mexico 
posed a very serious personal problem for him 
when he took over the direction of Inter- 
American Affairs a year and a half ago. He 
had hardly been confirmed by the Senate 
when he became the target of a campaign 
instigated by persons connected with the 
Mexican Government oil monopoly. Several 
Congressmen even took up the cudgels 
against him and repeated some of the charges 
in our own legislative halls. 

These charges grew out of the fact that 
Mr. Miller championed a State Department 
policy against making government-to-gov- 
ernment loans for the exploitation of oil 
resources in any country. The Department 
and Mr. Miller took the stand that there was 
no justification for using public money for 
risk enterprise so long as there is plenty of 
private capital available for such purposes. 

Mr. Miller has made a point of personal, 
on-the-spot investigations of the problems 
existing or arising between this country and 
its neighbors. No other high official of the 
State Department, since the days when for- 
mer Secretary Cordell Hull visited so many 
of the southern capitals, has been in more 
intimate contact with Latin American leaders 
in their own countries. Within the first 12 
months after he assumed office he had visited 
and spent time in every one of the 20 
republics. 

Nor have any other policy-making officials 
of the Department in recent times been so 
well qualified to meet and deal with Latin 
Officials of all the countries on equal terms. 
In fluent Spanish, Portuguese, and Frenc\, 
the three langauges spoken in the various 20 
nations, he has been able to converse with 
presidents, politicians, businessmen, and 
day laborers. 

Close observation of the personnel of the 
Latin American division reveals that the 
chief deputies and assistants also are nearly 
all old hands in the Latin American field. 


Most of them are proficient in the different 
languages of the countries with which they 
deal. Thomas Mann, present Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary; John Drier, one of those as- 
signed to keep liaison with the Latins in the 
United Nations; Fletcher Warren, director of 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, and 
others have served many years on the firing 
line, and are among the most experienced 
men in hemisphere relations, 





No Time To Quit in Tidelands Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Fort Worth Star-Telegram: 

No Time To Qutr In TIDELANDs FIGHT 


The United States Supreme Court has en- 
tered a final decree transferring Texas oil- 
bearing tidelands to the Federal Government 
by a process which Senator ConNALLy brands 
with the bald term of theft. That means 
that insofar as court action is concerned 
Texas has gone down to bitter defeat in a 
fight in which it passionately believes that 
right was on its side. It means also that the 
one last hope of overturning the effect of 
the Supreme Court’s decision lies in action 
by Congress quitclaiming the tidelands to 
the States on which they border. 

The National Association of Attorneys 
General has voted to fight for such législa- 
tion. This help will be welcomed, for pas- 
sage of title-validating legislation undoubt- 
edly has been made more difficult by the 
high Court’s decision. Unquestionably the 
attorneys general are motivated, at least in 
part, by the clear perception that the doc- 
trine laid down by the Supreme Court in 
the tidelands case constitutes a threat to 
State-owned and private holdings in other 
States. As a dissenting opinion in the 
Texas case pointed out, the Court by the 
same reasoning could transfer to the Federal 
Government the ownership of inland waters 
or uplands deposits of iron ore or other min- 
erals now in the hands of private owners 
or the States. 

It was an astonishing dissent which At- 
torney General Wallace Warner, of North 
Dakota, took to the resolution pledging a 
continued fight for State ownership of the 
tidelands. Mr. Warner said that since the 
Supreme Court had decided the case, law- 
yers had no right to protest. 

Since when have lawyers, the supposed 
servants of justice, given up the right to 
protest against injustice, however perpe- 
trated? Since when has it become incum- 
bent upon them to accede silently to a de- 
cision demonstrably based upon a glaring 
error of fact? Since when has the obliga- 
tion been placed upon them to acquiesce in a 
summary judgment rendered without any 
hearing of evidence which unmistakably 
would have pointed out this error? 

And what, in ethics or in conscience, bars 





government and fully within its spirit? 
Texans are not likely to be convinced 

that injustice is a thing to be accepted until 

every effort for its redress has been ex- 


. hausted. 
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Restoration of Confidence in Our Foreign 
Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am grateful to the House for its permis- 
sion to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp 
and include therein a letter written to 
the New York Herald Tribune by a warm 
personal friend and constituent, Mr. Stu- 
art A. Young. In his letter Mr. Young 
expresses the hopes and fears of many 
people in the country and it is not written 
in any spirit of partisanship. It is the 
fervent prayer of all Americans that we 
have unity in our thinking and in our 
actions during these days, but it is im- 
possible to acquire that unity unless 
there is confidence in our public servants. 

Whether we like it or not and whether 
it is justifiable or not, the awful fact re- 
mains that there is a lack of confidence 
in our foreign policies as determined by 
the Department of State, and it is im- 
perative for the good of the country that 
that confidence be restored, and I am 
afraid that it can only be restored by a 
thorough overhauling of its personnel. 

Mr. Young’s letter follows: 


JaNvARY 9, 1951, 
To the New Yore HERALD TRIBUNE: 

Iam one of the many citizens of this Re- 
public whose voice carries little weight in 
the solution of its problems or in the shaping 
of its high destiny. However, my forebears 
and my four children have fought (and some 
died) in defense of their country from the 
time of the Colonial Wars down to the pres- 
ent. No charge o* isolation or lack of patriot- 
ism can be lodgtd against them, or any of 
them. They fo'ight to preserve their free- 
dom and independence of thought and action 
and the sacred guaranties under the Bill of 
Rights and tir.e Constitution of the United 
States. 

The voice of the American people who have 
these traditfons to uphold should be heard 
and heeded in this crises. And their voice 
should be heeded in the halls of Congress 
where final authority rests to engage the 
American people in war. Was it the inten- 
tion of the founding fathers to vest in the 
Presidertt power over the lives of our coun- 
trymen without prudent consideration of 
their Will and opinion? Should such power 
be pleced in the hands of a well-meaning but 
incothpetent leader whose ability extends 
only to the field of partisan politics? Should 
sectet treaties and commitments be made 
wich foreign governments, concerning which 
t&e and the American people have 
had little or no knowledge? Well, the answer 
is “No.” Woodrow Wilson tried something 
of that nature at the conclusion of World 
War I, and because Congress did not approve, 
failed in his undertaking—and Woodrow Wil- 
son Wis @ great man. 

The handwriting is on the wall. Let us 
get our boys out of Korea before they are 
utterly destroyed; they can be used to better 
advantage elsewhere. Resistance in South 
Korea will prove disastrous in the end, with 
ever increasing hordes from the north pour- 
ing down to the scene of conflict. 

Let us reexamine our foreign policy to the 
end that before sending the flower of our 











youth to fight again in Europe, we shall be 


t the political 
the West are 
time impossible 
. Let us make every effort 
toward a peaceful solution, but not by way 
of appeasement or further loss of prestige. 
Russia does not want a peaceful solution. If 
she cannot attain her ends through the 
methods now being pursued, she will not 
hesitate to launch a third world war, when 
and where she wills. She should not be 
heard with her voice of slander and political 
propaganda either in the Security Council 
or the General Assembly. She has no place 
in the deliberations of free nations. 

Let us arm to the teeth, but let us arm 
with only two thoughts: First, for our own 
preservation and defense, and next for the 
preservation and defense of those of our 
allies who feel unflinchingly as we do. 

Let us look well before we leap, and let 
the people of this country, through their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, look well before we 
are all committed to a policy that may prove 
disastrous. 

The question of the President’s right under 
the Constitution to send troops abroad with- 
out congressional approval is academic and 
subject to debate; but his assertion that he 
has this vital and decisive right and presum- 
ably will exercise it, is presumptuous and in- 
sulting to the intelligence of the American 
people. 

If the American people understand their 
commitments, if they believe in the right- 
eousness of their cause, if they have confi- 
dence in the ability and judgment of their 
leaders, they will fight now and hereafter, 
as they have in the past. 

The verities that prudence is often the 
better part of valor and that fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread, are still eternal. 

Let the voice of the American people be 
heard. 


i 
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The War in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, as the war 
clouds in Korea worsen, many of our 
friends in Colorado are worried and feel 
that immediate steps should be taken by 
our Government to supply our Armed 
Forces with all weapons necessary to 
strike at the enemy with force sufficient 
to drive them back into China. 

As part of my remarks, I wish to place 
in the Rrcorp a petition signed by those 
who wish action to be taken now on this 
matter. I also include two newspaper 
articles. 





PETITION 


1. We, the undersigned, believe that an 
immediate decision must be made by our 
Government in the Korean situation. 

2. We believe that our Government must 
either grant to our military leaders the au- 
thority to use every weapon and to strike 
the Chinese Communists at any target neces- 
sary to successfully carry out the Korean 
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operation, or that all American troops in 
Korea should be withdrawn immediately. 

8. We believe that the needless loss of life 
in this conflict which is due to our refusal 
to give complete support to our troops is 
morally wrong. 

4, We believe that if there is a reason for 
the present policy of fighting in Korea with 
one hand tied behind our back, that the 
American people deserve to know that reason. 

Barbara Martinson, Reuben A. Martin- 
son, Jr., Robert D. Inman, Virginia C. 
Inman, G. A. Shomaker, Jr., J. J. Dolan, 
W. A. Cockle, Anna I. Cockle, Norene 
Velte, D. F. Velte, Dean A. Sanborn, 
Ernest Eggebrotin, Adda Catewell, 
A. A. Wukstron, Laverne D. Hayman, 
Albert W. Copeland, Mrs. Albert Cope- 
land, Durland G. Skinner, Gerold C. 
Wickmann, H. J. Marin, Benjamin B, 
Weybrew, H. C. Klewere, Nellie Klewere, 
Merle June Green, Meril C. Green, 
Dr. Ernest Moore, A. O. Elerl, C. S. 
Higby, Charline K. Scoggin, Mrs. Henry 
Knudson, A. Engdahl, Milton E. Lewis, 
Mrs. Luther L. Higby, Mrs. Nancy 
White, John C. Horton, Byron Wells, 
George V. C. Shuger, Mrs. James B, 
Graham, James E. Watson, Mrs. J. E. 
Watson, Mrs. Wayne Riggs, Mrs. James 
Hackett, James Hackett, Byron L. 
Tankersley, Mrs. Vera L. Mathes, H. H. 
Pribbeno, Mrs. B. L. Tankersley, Mr. 
John Machesney, Mrs. John Machesney, 
Mrs. Ella M. Paull, T. S. Paull, Mildred 
Post, W. B. Post, Mr. J. R. Kennedy, 
Mrs. J. R. Kennedy, Mr. Joe Scheib, 
Mrs. Joseph Scheib, and Mrs. Carrie 
Williams, all of Boulder, Colo.; Harold 
Mullikin and Mrs. Harold Mullikin, 
Denver, Colo.; C. W. Parsons, Peryl 
Wade Parsons, Bethel L. Curtze, Gor- 
don H. Curtze, G. C. Hayman, Dean 
Faulkner, Patricia P. Faulkner, Nilrose 
Heinemann, Donald G. Brotzman, 
Henry P. Smith, J. A. Lunsford, 8. L. 
Koch, Earl Pettigrew, Mrs. Earl Petti- 
grew, and Elizabeth Rawson, all of 
Boulder, Colo.; Mrs. Stuart Kastner 
and S. P. Kastner, Littleton, Colo.; 
C. C. Ireland, Mitchell, Nebr.; Mollie 
W. Hubbell, Thelma Driver, Mrs. W. B. 
Golliher, Mrs. I. S. Kendall, Edna Mae 
Kendall, and Katheryn Noelker, all of 
Boulder, Colo.; Mr. James T. Hacker, 
Sr., and Mrs. James T. Hacker, Sr., 
Lafayette, Colo.; Ferne King, Don 
Heinemann, Ruth E. Warden, Robert 
Roemer, Catharine Roemer, Margue- 
rite Sherman, Grace M. Sherman, 
Argie Watsen, Mattie Pribbeno, Lois 
McCray, Al McCray, and Mrs. Jessie 
McCray, all of Boulder, Colo.; Mrs. 
Essie Marshall and Mr. E. J. Marshall, 
Longmont, Colo.; George A. Walters, 
Lea Massman, Margaret Hightower, 
Alex Schneider, Asa C. Wing, Priscilla 
M. Hardifer, Isabel Moore, Luella Gif- 
ford, Margaret Flanigan, Grace and 
Joe Stapp, J. K. Stengel, Mrs. J. K. 
Stengel, Mrs. A. Engdahl, Lee Roy 
Shields, J. A. Hochstatter, Mrs. Frank 
Dolan, Frank F. Dolan, Mrs. Henry 
Smith, Mrs. David Morgan, Mrs. John 
A. Lunsford, Glen E. Powers, and 
Marianne Koch, all of Boulder, Colo.; 
John F. Simpson, Eldorado Springs, 
Colo.; Harry Driver and Chas. Acker- 
man, Boulder, Colo.; R. W. Jones and 
Mrs. R. W. Jones, Berthoud, Colo.; 
Lulu Rosengrant, Sarah E. Brenner, 
David Morgan, K. E. Brandt, Harold H. 
Close, Mary Anne Scheib, all of 
Boulder, Colo. 

Bovutper Petrrion Asks Korea War DEctsion 

Bovutper, Coro., January 8.—Petitions call- 
ing for an immediate decision by the Gov- 
ernment on the Korean situation were being 
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circulated in Boulder Monday by the com- 
mittee for a decision in Korea. 

The newly organized committee is headed 
by two young Boulder businessmen, Reuben 
Martinson, and Robert Inman. Martinson 
is the husband of Barbara Guild Martinson, 
sister of Marine Lt. John Guild, who was re- 
cently killed in the Korean fighting. 

Mrs. Martinson and her husband have of- 
fered a $5,000 legacy, left her by Lieutenant 
Guild—to open a fund that would be used to 
promote a drive which through public opin- 
ion would demand a decision by the admin- 
istration on the Korean problem. 


FOUR PARTS OF PETITION 


Here are the four parts of the petition: 

“1. We, the undersigned, believe that an 
immediate decision must be made by our 
Government in the Korean situation. 

“2. We believe that our Government must 
either grant to our military leaders the au- 
thority to use every weapon and to strike 
the Chinese Communists at any target nec- 
essary to successfully carry out the Korean 
operation, or that all American troops in 
Korea should be withdrawn immediately. 

“3. We believe that the needless loss of 
life in this conflict which is due to our re- 
fusal to give complete support to our troops 
is morally wrong. 

“4. We believe that if there is a reason for 
the present policy of fighting in Korea with 
one hand tied behind our back, that the 
American people deserve to know that rea- 
son.” 

URGE PRESIDENT NOTIFICATION 


Besides circulating the petitions, the com- 
mittee is urging all American citizens to 
notify the President or their Congressmen 
that an immediate decisior on the Korean 
situation must be made by the Government. 

And the committee is advocating that the 
people demand all-out use of American 
armed might in the conflict with the Chinese 
and North Korean Reds so the wasting of 
American lives may be stopped. 


Who Is FIGHTING THE UN War? 


The United States News and World Re- 
port, in its issue of January 12, 1951, raises 
the question, “Who is fighting the UN 
war—United States gets no more aid against 
fresh enemy.” The article says that the 
United States cannot count on much more 
outside help for the “next phase in Korea” 
and that “Communists, in fighting men, 
hold almost a two-to-one advantage. And 
there are millions more where those came 
from. On the other side, United States 
casualties alone are more than twice the 
entire number of troops sent in by other UN 
allies.” 

The news magazine said the Communists 
have a land force of 440,000 in Kerea and 
that UN troops totaled 273,000, made up as 
follows: 


ee i aechiecicc eiainerntecitiansteamtninas 150, 050 
South Koreans (estimated) .._....- 100, 000 
POON cccensnnietditnncnebinanetiibud 10, 000 
Oe icles dptecicciines <dnilaltenaneah ceitabanescinis sats neni 4, 000 
itiicttencdandacenenne 1, 500 
ened acer cieeciendics skeptic Rcegrincen-anihmeneg 1, 400 
SN Rchinnaitnnchchipnnntistictesnmnbpitinntt 1, 200 
i onitenimisinge inten deere 1, 200 
REE ee ae ae 1, 200 
Bs Bs ditties Giada aesadeeeeeandallinh sagicitertbven 1,009 
DO TN aks ce indbesmwedane 900 
a Baithtiticctiartttian nace 890 
aiid cterittninttetn timate wanicaes 600 : 


The United States News article then con- 
cluded: “The United States, thus, is fur- 
nishing the major part of the ground troops 
fighting the Communists in Korea. Al- 
though General MacArthur pleaded for help 
from other members of the UN, the 24,300 
soldiers he actually has received from them 
amount to less than one-half the casualties 
suffered so far by American Ground Forces.” 
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Earl Mickener Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment appearing in the Adrian Daily Tele- 
gram, of Adrian, Mich., on January 4, 
1951, in reference to our former col- 
league, Earl Michener, of Michigan: 

Ear. MICHENER RETIRES 


In the closing days of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress words of high praise were spoken by 
Democrats and Republicans alike in the 
House of Representatives for the service per- 
formed there over the years by Earl C. Mich- 
ener. They are richly deserved. 

Mr. Michener has served the Second Mich- 
igan District devotedly and sincerely. He 
has been especially close to his constituents, 
winning the support and admiration of his 
district in a way it has been the good for- 
tune of few Members of Congress to enjoy. 
Yet Earl Michener has always been guided 
by his conscience and his country’s interest. 

If we were speaking a tribute in Congress 
to Mr. Michener’s work as a public servant we 
would repeat what Edmund Burke told the 
British Parliament, back in 1774, about the 
duties of a representative. Burke said: 

“Surely, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest corre- 
spondence, and the most unreserved com- 
munication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinion high respect; their business un- 
remitted attention. It is his duty to sacri- 
fice his repose, his pleasures, his satisfaction 
to theirs; and, above all, ever, and in all 
cases, his mature judgment, his enlightened 
conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, 
to any man, or to any set of men living. 
These he does not derive from your pleasure; 
no, nor from the law and the constitution, 
They are a trust from providence for the 
abuse of which he is deeply answerable. Your 
representative owes you not his industry 
only but his judgment; which he betrays, 
instead of serving you, if he sacrifices it to 
your opinion.” 








World War II Veterans’ Benefits—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
part I of a summary of major World War 
II veterans’ benefits, as carried in the 
December 19, 1950, issue of the Disabled 
American Veterans’ Semimonthly: 
ROUNDUP OF MAJOR WorRLD War II VETERANS’ 

BENEFITS 

(Eptror's Note.—Basic eligibility require- 
ments for all major benefits that VA ad- 
ministers for World War II veterans, their 
dependents and benefic’aries in the United 
States, its posccssions aud Territories, and 





in foreign countries are briefly outlined be- 
low. More detailed information may be ob- 
tained from any VA office in the United 
States, its possessions or Territories or from 
any DAV national service officer. In foreign 
countries, it may be obtained from any 
United States Foreign Service office.) 


MEDICAL AND DOMICILIARY BENEFITS 


Hospitalization: World War II veterans, if 
discharged or separated under conditions 
other than dishonorable, are entitled to VA 
hospital treatment, under the following 
priority system: 

First. Emergency cases. 

Second. Those suffering from injuries or 
diseases incurred or aggravated in line of 
duty during wartime service. 

Third. Those who state under oath that 
they are unable to pay hospital charges for 
treatment of non-service-connected disabil- 
ities or illnesses. These veterans, if not in 
the emergency category, must wait until a 
bed becomes available. 

Emergency patients may be taken directly 
to the nearest VA hospital. If possible, the 
veteran, or someone acting for him or her, 
should communicate with VA by telephone 
or telegraph. 

In all other cases the veteran, his nearest 
relative, guardian, or representative, should 

~fill in the proper form for hospital care. 
These forms are available at any VA office. 

If admission to a VA hospital or home has 
been approved, Government transportation 
may be provided as follows: 

1. Hospitals: To the hospital and, upon 
completion of treatment in _ service-con- 
nected cases, to his or her home. This serv- 
ice may be provided for non-service-con- 
nected cases if they are unable to pay for the 
transportation. 

2. Homes: To a VA domiciliary home. 

Domiciliary care: Domiciliary care is de- 
signed to provide a home for those vet- 
erans who have a chronic condition which 
incapacitates them from earning a living 
and who require minimal medical attention. 
Requirements for admission for domiciliary 
care are essentially the same as for hospital 
treatment. Transportation at Government 
expense as a rule is provided only for the 
initial admission. 

The veteran, or his nearest relative, guard- 
ian or representative, should obtain pread- 
mission approval from the nearest VA in- 
stallation having facilities for domiciliary 
care. 

Outpatient medical treatment: Outpatient 
medical care is available for veterans in need 
of treatment for service-connected disabili- 
ties. 

Under this plan, eligible World War II 
veterans may receive treatment at VA hospi- 
tals or other field stations furnishing medical 
treatment, or from approved private physi- 
cians. Each veteran's eligibility must be de- 
termined by VA before treatment of this 
type can be authorized. Necessary drugs may 
be obtained from home-town druggists at 
Government expense by veterans who are 
authorized to report to private physicians 
for treatment. 

Outpatient dental treatment: Veterans en- 
titled to outpatient dental treatment may, 
upon VA approval, be furnished dental treat- 
ment by private dentists at Government ex- 
pense. Here, again, the condition must be 
determined by VA to have been incurred in, 
or made worse by, the veteran's wartime 
service before treatment can be authorized. 
Preliminary examinations may be made in 
a VA dental clinic or, if VA dental facilities 
are not feasibly available, by a participating 
dentist. Treatment, if approved, may be 
completed in a VA clinic, or the veteran may 
be assigned to an approved private dentist. 

Prosthetic service: A veteran's eligibility 
for prosthetic appliances may be established 
if (1) he has a service-connected or service- 
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aggravated disability requiring an appliance 
or (2) if an appliance is determined neces- 
sary as a part of hospital treatment or domi- 
ciliary care. 

Complete information and necessary forms 
for procuring needed appliances, equipment, 
and repairs are available at any VA office. 

Examinations: Free medical examinations 
if required will be given veterans filing com- 
pensation claims. Veterans desiring to rein- 
state their national service life insurance 
may receive a physical examination free of 
charge at any VA medical office. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Eligible disabled veterans may receive edu- 
cation or training at Government expense, 
with tuition, supplies, and, in many cases, 
subsistence allowance provide by the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 16, 
78th Cong., as amended). 

Eligibility: Disabled veterans are eligible 
if: (1) They had active service between 
September 16, 1940, and July 25, 1947; (2) 
they were discharged or separated under 
conditions other than dishonorable; (3) they 
have a service-connected or aggravated dis- 
ability which would entitle them to com- 
pensation (even if they are not receiving 
disability compensation); and (4) VA deter- 
mines they need vocational training to over- 
come their handicap. All four conditions 
must be met. 

Length of training: Eligible veterans may 
get training for as long as is necessary to 
restore their ability to work, up to a total of 
4 years. Veterans may apply for vocational 
rehabilitation at any time after their dis- 
charge but in time to complete their train- 
ing by July 25, 1956. 

Type of training: Before disabled veterans 
begin training, they will be interviewed by 
VA counselors. If necessary, they will be 
given a series of tests to determine their 
aptitudes and interests. This, together with 
a review of the veterans’ past experiences, 
will enable the VA counselor and training 
officer to help the veterans decide the type 
of training they should get. 

Eligible veterans may be: (1) Enrolled in 
schools or colleges; (2) placed in apprentice- 
ship or other training on the job; or (3) 
entered in institutional on-farm training 
programs or other programs which combine 
school and job training. 

Subsistence allowances: While in training 
and for 2 months after rehabilitation, the 
disabled veterans may receive subsistence al- 
lowances in addition to their disability com- 
pensation. 

Basic monthly subsistence rates for dis- 
abled veterans studying full-time in schools 
and colleges are $75 without dependents, $105 
with one dependent, and $120 with more than 
one dependent. 

Basic rates for job trainees are $65 without 
dependents and $90 with one or more de- 
pendents. 

Rates for veterans enrolled in combina- 
tion types of training may be somewhat 
higher than the job-training rates. 

Additional allowances may be provided, de- 
pending on the veterans’ degree of disability 
and the number of additional dependents 
they have. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Eligible veterans may receive education or 
training at Government expense, with tui- 
tion, supplies, and in many cases, a subsist- 
ence allowance provided by the GI bill. 

Eligibility: Veterans are eligible if: (1) they 
were in active military service some time be- 
tween September 16, 1940, and July 25, 1947; 
(2) they served 90 days or more or were dis- 
charged before 90 days of service for a dis- 
ability actually incurred in service; (3) they 
were discharged under conditions other than 
dishonorable, All three conditions must be 
met. 
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Length of training: Eligible veterans may 
get a course of training not to exceed 1 
year plus a period equal to the time served 
in the Armed Forces, between the above- 
mentioned dates, up to a maximum of ¢ years. 
Veterans must start their training within 4 

from date of discharge or July 25, 1951, 
whichever is later, and complete it by July 
25, 1956. 

Type of training: Eligible veterans may 
choose their own course of training in any 
school or establishment approved by the ap- 
propriate State approval agency. Generally, 
the school must have been in operation on its 
own for at least 1 year prior to the date of 
the veteran’s enrollment. Veterans may: (1) 
Enroll in schools or colleges; (2) take ap- 
prenticeship or other training on the job; 
(3) enroll in institutional on-farm training, 
or other programs which combine school and 
job training; or (3) select correspondence- 
school courses. 

The law does not permit a veteran to take 
a@ course for avocational or recreational pur- 
poses. If the course is one which is frequent- 
ly pursued for such purposes, the veteran 
must submit to VA complete justification or 
sworn affidavits that the course he wants will 
be useful to him in earning a living, Prior 
approval of VA must be obtained before he 
may start such training. 

After a veteran has commenced a course 
he must at all times maintain satisfactory 
conduct and progress. If he wants to change 
from one course to another he first should 
consult VA, for the law has established some 
limitations on course changes. 

Subsistence allowances: Veterans entering 
any type of training (except correspondence- 
school instruction) may be eligible to receive 
subsistence allowances. 

Maximum monthly allowances for veter- 
ans studying full time in schools and col- 
leges are $75 without dependents, $105 with 
one dependent, and $120 with more than one 
dependent. 

Maximum rates for job trainees are $65 
without dependents and $90 with one or 
more dependents. 

Rates for veterans enrolled in combina- 
tion types of training may be somewhat high- 
er than the job-training rates. 

These amounts are reduced for part-time 
courses and also may be affected by the ex- 
tent of a veteran's earnings. 


GI BILL LOANS FOR HOMES, FARMS, AND BUSINESS 


A veteran who served at any time between 
September 16, 1940, and July 25, 1947, and was 
discharged under conditions other than dis- 
honorable after at least 90 days’ active serv- 
ice (or for service-incurred disability in less 
than 90 days) may qualify for a GI loan. 

Unremarried widows of men who served 
during that period and who died as the result 
of service may also qualify. 

Three types of loans are permissible: (1) 
To purchase, construct, or improve a home; 
(2) to buy a farm, farm land, stock, feed, 
and seed, farm machinery, and other farm 
supplies and equipment, and (3) to buy a 
business or otherwise to enable a veteran to 
undertake or expand a legitimate business 
venture. 

Under certain conditions, loans may be ob- 

tained to liquidate delinquent indebtedness 
incurred in connection with these three 
categories. 
Normally, VA is not empowered to lend 
money to the veteran. He makes his own 
arrangements for the loan through the 
usual financing channels, VA then guaran- 
tees the lender against loss up to 50 percent 
of the loan, with a maximum guaranty of 
$4,000 on real estate and $2,000 on non-real- 
estate loans. 

If the veteran has previously used none 
of his loan guaranty entitlement, his home 
loan may qualify for a guaranty of 60 per- 


‘cent of the loan with a maximum guaranty 
of $7,500. 

Under certain conditions, VA also is au- 
thorized to make a limited number of direct, 
Government loans to veterans for the pur- 
chase or construction of a home in areas 
where private mortgage financing at an in- 
terest rate of 4 percent is not available. 

The interest rate on GI loans normally 
may not exceed 4 percent per year on the 
unpaid balance. 

In the case of all GI loans, VA pays the 
lender, for credit to the veteran’s loan ac- 
count, an amount equal to 4 percent, but 
not more than $160 of the guaranteed por- 
tion of the loan. This is a gift to the veteran 
and not a loan. 

Veterans, and widows as well, have until 
July 25, 1957, in which to apply for GI 
loans. 

READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 

Any veteran who served a minimum of 16 
days between September 16, 1940, and July 
25, 1947, and was discharged under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable after at least 
90 days of total service (or for service-in- 
curred disability in less than 90 days) may 
qualify for unemployment or self-employ- 
ment allowances. 

The period of entitlement is based on 
length of service between those dates, with 
the veteran receiving 8 weeks of allowances 
for each of the first 3 months of such service 
and 4 weeks for each additional month. 
The major fraction of a month counts as a 
full month. 

The maximum entitlement for unemploy- 
ment allowances is 52 weeks, and for self- 
employment, 10% months. 

Eligible veterans may claim readjustment 
allowances during periods of total or partial 
unemployment or when self-employed and 
earning less than $100 a month. 

A veteran has 2 years from date of dis- 
charge in which to claim readjustment allow- 
ances, but no payments may be made for 
any week which begins later than July 25, 
1952. 

Unemployment allowances: The veteran 
must be able to work and be available for 
suitable work. He must register for work 
with a public employment office, where he 
also files his claim. Unemployed veterans 
receive $20 per week. Partially employed 
veterans get $20, less net earnings during 
the week in excess of $3. 

Self-employment allowances: Self-em- 
ployed veterans also make application at a 
public employment office. They receive $190 
per month, less any net earnings during the 
month, if they are fully engaged throughout 
the month, and for profit. 


ARMED FORCES RECRUITMENT ACT ENLISTEES 


The Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment 
Act of 1945 provided that persons enlisting 
or reenlisting in the Armed Forces between 
October 6, 1945, and October 5, 1946, may 
‘count the entire period of such enlistment 
or reenlistment as war service for purposes 
of GI bill benefits, regardless of the date the 
war was declared officially ended. 

Such enlistees, therefore, may substitute 
the date that their period of enlistment 
ended in computing their benefits where that 
date is later than July 25, 1947. 

Dating from the end of the enlistm:nt 
period, such enlistees will have: (1) Ten 
years in which to.use their loan guaranty 
rights; (2) the full period in which to ac- 
crue entitlement for education and train- 
ing, 4 years in which to commence train- 
ing, and 9 years to complete it; (3) the full 
period in which to accrue entitlement for 
readjustment allowances for unemployment 
or self-employment, and a maximum of 5 
years from that date (or 2 years from dis- 
enarge, whichever is earlier) in which to 
claim them 
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Equalization of Disability Pension Tax 
Exemption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I append 
hereto the substance of two letters from 
the Pensioners Protective Association of 
America, Inc., which relate to H. R. 
1198, the text of which is aiso appended, 
which I have introduced to exempt dis- 
ability pension for Government work- 
ers disabled in the line of their duties 
and forced to retire. This bill is an 
effort to equalize the treatment now af- 
forded certain Government workers on 
disability pensions, such as firemen and 
policemen. 

From letter of March 16, 1949: 


As you know several States now exempt 
from taxation disability pensions paid to 
retired Government employees for disability 
received in the performance of their duties. 
In a recent Federal court decision exemp- 
tion was likewise extended to these retired 
disabled Government employees on the basis 
that the disability pension is equivalent to 
and in lieu of workmen’s compensation 
benefits which are wholly tax exempt. En- 
closed is a copy of the summary of the 
Washington, D. C., Federal district court 
case and alsO a copy of a letter from the 
Treasury Department, and you will note that 
the case and the letter refers to firemen and 
policemen. 

We are having a considerable amount of 
trouble with the Treasury Department when 
the disabled Government employee is not a 
fireman or a policeman and applies for tax 
exemption on his disability pension. There 
are many cases where street cleaners, high- 
way workers, and various kinds of me- 
chanics and, in fact, office workers have been 
disabled in the line of their duties and are 
forced to retire. * * * 

In fact, in a recent claim filed in behalf 
of a department of correction employee of 
the city of New York, a member of the New 
York Employees’ Retirement System, who 
was injured on the job as a result of an acci- 
dent and forced to retire in September 1943, 
had to battle with the Collector of Internal 
Revenue’s office from March 1944 up to June 
1948 to get any consideration on his case, 
and only after we interceded in his behalf 
and were allowed to file a formal claim for 
him in July 1948 was any appropriate ac- 
tion taken, and finally in November 1948 the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue granted him tax 
exemption on his disability pension but re- 
fused to allow him any refund for income 
taxes paid on his pension for the year of 
1944. There are dozens of other cases simi- 
lar to his now pending for disposition. 

We wonder would you be kind enough to 
consider this matter and, if you feel that 
these disabled retired Goverment employees 
are deserving of consideration, to sponsor a 
bill similar to the one in the last session of 
Congress to give them aid and relief from 
Federal taxation on their disability pensions. 


From letter of December 28, 1950: 


As you know, all the types of health, acci- 
dent, sickness, workmen's compensation, and 
disability benefits are income-tax exempt 
and as all other types of social legislative 
benefits are tax exempt, we can see no rea- 
son why the Internal Revenue Code has dis- 
criminated against Government employees 
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in not granting tax exemption to disability 
benefits paid to their employees on forced 
retirement (States et al.). 


The text of H. R. 1198 follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 22 (a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code is amended by 
inserting after the words “(including per- 
sonal service as an officer or employee of a 
State, or any political subdivision thereof, 
or any agency or instrumentality of any one 
or more of the foregoing”) the following: 
“except pensions, retirement allowances, and 
annuity payments received by such a former 
officer or employee from such source because 
of disability arising solely out of such 
employment.” 





World War II Veterans’ Benefits—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, as a part 
of my remarks, I include part II of a 
summary of major World War II vet- 
erans’ benefits taken from the December 
19, 1950, issue of the Disabled American 
Veterans’ Semimonthly: 


RounND-vUP OF Mason WoRLp War II VETERANS’ 
BENEFITS 


DISABILITY COMPENSATION 


A veteran disabled by injury or disease in- 
curred in, or aggravated by, service during 
World War II may qualify for disability com- 
pensation. He must have been discharged 
under conditions other than dishonorable. 

Monthly rates range from $15 to $150, de- 
pending on the degree of disability, plus 
statutory awards for amputations, blindness, 
etc., up to a maximum of $360. 

Veterans rated 50 percent or more disabled 
receive additional sums for dependents. 


DISABILITY PENSION 


A World War II. veteran who becomes per- 
manently ahd totally disabled for reasons not 
traceable to his service in the Armed Forces 
may be entitled to pension. 

He must have been discharged under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable after a 
minimum of 90 days service, or else dis- 
charged for disability in less than 90 days. 

The veteran is disqualified if his income 
exceeds $1,000 a year if he is single or $2,500 if 
he is married or has a minor child. 

The monthly rate is $60, which is increased 
to $72 after 10 years or when the veteran 
reaches age 65. 


DEATH COMPENSATION 


The widow, children, and dependent par- 
ents of a deceased World War II veteran 
whose death was due to service may qualify 
for death compensation. 

A widow loses her entitlement if she re- 
marries. The child loses entitlement, 
normally, upon reaching age 18. 

Monthly amounts vary according to the 
number and relationship of the dependents. 
Examples are: widow, no children, $75; one 
child alone, no widow, $58; one parent, $60. 


DEATH PENSION 


The widow and children of certain de- 
ceased World War II veterans may be entitled 
to death pension benefits where the vet- 
eran died of causes not due to service. 

Such dependents of a veteran who, at time 
of death, was receiving or entitled to receive 
compensation for service-connected dis- 
ability are eligible. Otherwise, the veteran 
must have served at least 90 days (or have 





been discharged for service-incurred dis- 
ability before 90 days of service) and, at time 
of death, had a service-connected disability 
of less than 10 percent. 

The widow is disqualified if her annual in- 
come exceeds $1,000, or $2,500 if she had a 
child or children. A child with an income in 
excess of $1,000 per year is not eligible. A 
widow loses her entitlement upon remar- 
riage, and children normally become in- 
eligible when they reach age 18. 

A widow alone receives $42 per month, with 
additional allowances for children. Where 
there is no widow, a single child is entitled to 
$21.60, with added amounts for more chil- 
dren. 

NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 


A veteran of World War II who served at 
any time between October 8, 1940, and Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, inclusive, is eligible to apply 
for up to $10,000 of national service life 
insurance, whether or not he took out such 
insurance while in service or has since let it 
lapse. 

He may get term insurance or any of six 
permanent plans available—ordinary life, 30- 
payment life, 20-payment life, 20-year en- 
dowment, endowment at age 60, and endow- 
ment at age 65. 

No one may at any time hold more than 
$10,000 worth of Government insurance, in- 
cluding United States Government life 
(World War I) insurance. 

Term and permanent policies which have 
been allowed to lapse may be reinstated 
within 3 months from date of lapse, pro- 
vided the insured is in as good health at 
the time of reinstatement as he was when 
the insurance lapsed. He must furnish the 
necessary information to establish that fact, 
preferably on VA Form 9-353 or 9-353a. 

After 3 months of lapse, a physical exami- 
nation is required. This will be given with- 
out charge at any VA regional office or 
hospital. 

Term insurance may be reinstated by pay- 
ing only two monthly premiums, but for 
permanent policies, payment of all premi- 
ums in arrears with interest is required. 


CARS FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


A World War II veteran who in service lost, 
or lost the use of, one or both legs at or 
above the ankle may be entitled to receive 
an automobile or other conveyance at Gov- 
ernment expense. . 

VA defrays the cost of the vehicle, includ- 
ing any special equipment necessary to en- 
able the disabled veteran to operate it safely, 
up to a maximum amount of $1,600. For 
vehicles costing over $1,600, VA pays $1,600 
of the purchase price. 

Veterans have until June 30, 1951, to 
apply. 

AID IN ACQUIRING SPECIALLY ADAPTED HOUSING 


A veteran of war or peacetime service who 
is entitled to compensation for permanent 
and total service-connected disability for 
loss or loss of use of both legs due to certain 
specified conditions such as to prevent him 
from moving about without the aid of 
braces, crutches, canes, or a wheelchair, may 
qualify for assistance in acquiring specially 
adapted housing with special fixtures made 
necessary by the nature of his disability. 

Eligible veterans will receive Federal 
grants of not more than 50 percent of the 
cost of their homes up to a maximum of 
$10,000 with which to pay part of the cost of 
building or buying such homes, or to re- 
model existing homes for their requirements. 

The grant also may be used to pay off the 
indebtedness on such a special home already 
acquired by an eligible veteran. 


GUARDIANSHIP SERVICE 


Incompetent World War II veterans, their 
minor dependents, and incompetent benefi- 
ciaries, are entitled to protection of their 
estates derived from benefits paid by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration under acts of Con- 
gress. 
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Such protection is provided by the chief 
attorneys of VA regional offices, in accord- 
ance with State and Federal laws and VA 
regulations, acting under the direction and 
supervision of the legal service (guardian- 
ship) of the VA solicitor’s office. 

The chief attorneys maintain supervision 
over guardians appointed by State (probate 
and county) courts, as well as legal custo- 
dians recognized by VA in their respective 
jurisdictions. 

BURIAL BENEFITS 

Funeral expenses, up to $150, will be paid 
by the Government in the death of any World 
War II veteran discharged under conditions 
other than dishonorable. 

Additional costs, covering transportation, 
will be allowed if the veteran died in a VA 
hospital or home, or while hospitalized at the 
expense of VA, or while in transit to or from 
a VA hospital, home, or regional office at the 
expense of VA. 

All claims must be filed with the VA within 
2 years from the date of permanent burial. 
These allowances are payable only to under- 
takers or to reimburse the person who paid 
the funeral expenses. 


BURIAL FLAG 

An American flag ‘o drape the casket, which 
may be retained as a memorial by the next 
of kin, is supplied in the death of veterans 
who have been discharged under conditions 
other than dishonorable. Such flags are is- 
sued upon application, by VA field offices, 
most first,- second-, and third-class post 
offices, and those fourth-class post offices 
located in county seats. 


VA BENEFITS AVAILABLE OUTSIDE OF UNITED 
STATES 


(a) United States possessions and Terri- 
tories: Ordinarily, all VA benefits available 
to World War II veterans, their dependents 
and beneficiaries in the continental United 
States are also available to them in the 
United States possessions and Territories. 

Certain exceptions are inevitable because 
of conditions peculiar to each area. For de- 
tailed information in any single case, check 
with the nearest VA office in the United 
States, or directly with the affected VA office 
in Alaska, Hawaii, the Panama Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

(b) Foreign countries: Most VA benefits 
are available to World War II veterans, their 
dependents and beneficiaries who are resid- 
ing in foreign countries. 

Benefits not available are readjustment 
allowances for unemployment and self-em- 
ployment, and loan guaranties on properties 
or businesses situated in foreign countries. 

Hospitalization or medical treatment is 
available only to a United States citizen- 
veteran residing temporarily in a foreign 
country who requires such care for a war 
service-connected disability. 

The United States Foreign Service cooper- 
ates with VA in the administration of bene- 
fits available to veterans, their dependents 
or beneficiaries in foreign areas. 

Any query originating in a foreign country 
should be directed to the nearest United 
States diplomatic or consular office in that 
country. 

(c) Philippine Republic: VA maintains 
Offices in the Philippines to administer VA 
benefits in the Republic. 

World War II veterans in the Philippines 
and the VA benefits for which they are eli- 
gible fall into three groups, They are: 

Group 1: World War II veterans who served 
in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
including members of the Philippine Scouts 
who enlisted prior to October 6, 1945. 

Such veterans are eligible for all benefits 
that are available to veterans residing in any 
foreign country. (See (b), foreign country 
benefits above.) 

Group 2: World War II veterans who en- 
listed or reenlisted in the Philippine Scouts 
between October 6, 1945, and June 30, 1947, 
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under Public Law 190, Seventy-ninth Con- 


VA benefit payments with respect to the 
military service of this group are limited by 
title II, Public Law 391, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, to compensation for service-connected 
disability or death, at the rate of one Philip- 
pine peso for each dollar authorized by law. 

Provisions of the National Service Life In- 
surance Act of 1940, as amended, apply to 
this group only as such provisions relate to 
contracts entered into before passage of Pub- 
lic Law 391, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 

March 27, 1946. 

Group 3: World War II veterans who served 
in the Philippine Commonwealth Army, in- 
cluding recognized guerrillas, while such 
forces were in the service of the United States 
Armed Forces under a military order of the 
President of the United States, dated July 


26, 1941. 


VA benefit payments with respect to the 
military service of this group are limited by 
title II, Public Law 301, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, to com: for service-connected 
disability or death, at the rate of one Philip- 
pine peso for each dollar authorized by law. 

National service life insurance benefits 
apply to this group only if the NSLI contracts 
were entered into prior to the enactment of 
Public Law 301, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved February 18, 1946. 

APPEALS 


The Board of Veterans’ Appeals {s available 
for rendering final decisions in all cases ap- 
pealed to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, wherein a claimant has been denied 
behefits to which he claims entitlement. 
The Board has no original jurisdiction; its 
work is similar to that of a court of appeals. 
(Appeals arising under readjustment allow- 
ances are expected.) 





What the People Are Telling Congress 
About the Removal of Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
sickening reports of continuous United 
Nations defeat in Korea and the out- 
rageous waste of American lives parade 
before the Nation a ceaseless indictment 
of Secretary of State Dean Acheson for 
his complete failure to develop a foreign 
policy in the Far East which would have 
operated in the best interest of the 
United States, and of President Truman 
for his stubborn support of the Acheson 
policies. 

For the first time in the history of our 
Nation, we have lost the initiative and 
have become the victim of the whim and 
caprice of Communist Soviet Russia and 
Red China. Acheson has blindly led us 
into this position aided and supported by 
President Truman. 

Never before in our history have lead- 
ership and wisdom in high places been so 
lacking, and the Government been ren- 
dered so impotent as it is in this critical 
period due to the mistakes of the admin- 
istration. 

In these crucial days, we cannot ac- 
cept incompetent leadership without 
question. The stakes are too high. The 
future existence of our Nation, the main- 
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* tenance of our form of government on 
this earth, depends upon competent, sure 
decisive leadership in the United States 
now. 

The people are awake to their danger, 
and are demanding the removal of Ache- 
son as Secretary of State. And the voice 
of the people must be heard. 

A recent survey reported in a late issue 
of the United States News and World 
Report entitled “What the People Are 
Telling Congress” tells the story of the 
rising demand from the people. That 
survey which follows is worthy of atten- 
tion of every citizen of the Nation. 


Wart tHE Prorre Are TELLING CONGRESS: 
“Ger Rip or ACHESON” AND “LISTEN TO 
Hoover” 

The folks back home are writing their 
Congressmen: 

“Fire Acheson.” The mail is heavily 

t him. 

“Follow Hoover.” Mail on the former Pres- 
ident’s defense plan is divided, but most 
letter writers are for it. 

Congressional mail, over all, shows voters 
are anxious, apprehensive. But it won't have 
much bearing on Truman policies. 

If letters to Congressmen accurately ex- 
press the voice of the people, two things are 
likely to happen: 

Dean Acheson will be replaced as Secretary 
of State. 

This country will tend to reduce commit- 
ments abroad as former President Herbert 
Hoover suggests. 

The voters who write to Congress clamor 
for those two changes. 

In actual fact, however, letters to Congress 
are not as influential as they often are sup- 
posed to be. The volume of mail is small in 
relation to total voters. Sometimes letters 
are inspired and follow a pattern. Some- 
times they obviously come from cranks and 
are discounted. 

Letter writers often are persons with set, 
long-standing viewpoints, or deep prejudices, 
who do not necessarily refiect the thinking of 
the people as a whole. Public-opinion polls 
show that the general public frequently is 
on one side of an issue and the comparatively 
few persons who write to Congressmen are on 
the opposite side. The Congressmen them- 
selves, urged by letter writers to vote one 
way, often vote the other. 

These writers, nevertheless, do give some- 
thing of a clue to the thinking of the public. 
Senators and Representatives do pay close 
attention to views in the mail. They find, at 
the moment, thinking that can to some de- 
gree be measured. 

Thousands of constituents in letters blame 
Mr. Acheson for setbacks in Korea and for 
those parts of foreign policy they dislike. 
They demand his removal. Congress cannot 
fire Dean Acheson, and President Truman 
insists he will not do so. Yet the anti- 
Acheson mail, although it has fallen off great- 
ly, still is sizable. 

Herbert Hoover’s ideas on the role this 
country should play in the world now begin 
to rival the Acheson issue as a cause for let- 
ter writing. Mr. Hoover has suggested that 
the United States convert the Western Hem- 
isphere into another Gibraltar, that it draw 
back from its guaranties to base its defenses 
on the Elbe River in Europe, unless Europe 
ae much more determination to defend 

tself. 

Mail at first was almost entirely from pro- 
Hoover writers. Then second thoughts be- 
gan to occur, and the majority in favor of 
his plan began to decline. But the edge, 
definitely, remains on the side of Hoover, as 
the tabulation on page 21 indicates. This 
tabulation is a rough measure of sentiment 
as mirrored by mail to Members of the Sen- 
ate. It does not represent a letter-by-letter 
count but an appraisal by Senators and their 

assistants who keep track of the mail, 
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The volume of letters on Mr. Hoover has 
not been up to that on Mr. Acheson. Total 
volume might be 10,000 letters—15,000 at 
the outside. That cannot be classed as an 
avalanche. Yet the former President obvi- 
ously touched a nerve that was sensitive. 
Many of the people back home tell their Sen- 
ators that Mr. Hoover put into words just 
what they have been thinking and wanting 
to say. 

An Ohio housewife writes her Senator: 

“His address is an answer to our prayers.” 
A Kansas cattle breeder: “Pull out of Asia 
and Europe and arm to the teeth for Western 
Hemisphere defense. If this is isolation- 
ism—so be it.” 

Fear and confusion are dominant notes in 
much of the mail. Some writers complain 
that the United States lacks a definite policy 
for combating communism. They seize on 
the Hoover plan as something concrete. An 
Iowa farmer sums it up: 

“Mr. Hoover's speech offers a plan and a 
hope. As of now we have neither.” 

Some people fear that, for the first time, 
the United States may lose a war. Instead of 
sending more troops abroad they want to pull 
back those already overseas and get set at 
home for whatever is to come. 

A Missourian says: “We are already 
whipped. Bring our boys back and defend 
our country.” Constituents of an Illinois 
Senator plead: “Let us not send our men and 
boys to slaughter on foreign soil. * * * 
Is it treason to be called an isolationist, or is 
it treason to send boys into Korea to die? 
* © ©* We must not send our troops to 
Europe to die in a futile war and bleed Amer- 
ica white.” 

A Kansas army veteran puts it this way: 
“It is high time to push our chips out of the 
game and begin to protect our own country. 
I'm for Mr. Herbert Hoover’s plan 100 per- 
cent.” 

In contrast, another Kansas veteran has 
this to say: “In our present-day civiliza- 
tion * * * isolationism has no place 
whatever.” And a Connecticut housewife 
calls the Hoover proposal “ostrichlike isola- 
tion * * *, Europe is lost without our 
aid, and without Europe the United States 
could not hope to stand.” 

Downright anger runs through many let- 
ters attacking Secretary Acheson and the way 
United States foreign policy is handled. 
Some typical portions of letters to a Mary- 
land Senator: 

“Never before have I been so angered, so 
appalled by the tragedy of badly conducted, 
possibly corrupi,Government * * *. Let 
us stop the appeasing and clean the wax- 
mustached Acheson and gang out and also 
Truman with the lot * * *. Can you 
imagine our President going cruising down 
the Potomac and attending football games 
while our boys are being slaughtered? * * * 
Impeach Truman * * *, Impeach Ache- 
son.” 

A simple working man, writing in pencil 
on a postcard to a western Senator, says, 
however: “I feel certain that we need Ache- 
son. The opposition is making him a scape- 
goat.” Another defender declares: “The cur- 
rent sniping at * * * Acheson by the 
political vultures has reached the revolting 
stage.” 

Three key facts, the record shows, are over- 
looked by most of the writers. 

Internationalist Congress: First fact that 
is overlooked is this: Since the end of World 
War II, Congress consistently has taken a 
stand on the side of internationalism rather 
than nationalism. It did this under both 
Republican and Democratic control, and it 
is expected to continue the trend. Senator 
Rosenrt A. Tart of Ohio, a leading Republican 
and a leading critic of the administration, 
votes at times for internationalism. 

The United Nations Charter, committing 
United States to collective-security measures, 
was ratified in 1945 by a Senate vote of 89 

to 2, with a two-thirds majority required. 
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Fifty-three Democrats, 35 Republicans (in- 
cluding Tarr), 1 Progressive favored ratifi- 
cation. Two Republicans voted against 
ratification. 

The North Atlantic Pact was ratified in 
1949. The Senate vote was 82 to 13, with 18 
votes to spare over the two-thirds majority. 
Fifty Democrats were for ratification, 2 
against. Thirty-two Republicans were for it, 
11 (including Tart) against. 

A foreign-military-aid bill was passed in 
1949 by the Senate, 55 to 24, and by the 
House, 238 to 122. 

Powerful President: The second fact often 
overlooked is that foreign policy is set by 
the President—not by Congress, not by 
people who write letters to Congress, not by 
a former President. Mr. Truman’s policy is 
to keep on fighting in Korea, send more 
troops and arms to Europe, build up armed 
services at home. And he believes he has 
ample power now to move additional troops 
to Europe without asking Congress for more 
authority. 

Existing treaty: The third fact that many 
people fail to see is that the United States, 
by formal treaty, by acts of Congress, al- 
ready is committed to defend her European 
allies against attack. The North Atlantic 
Pact, in effect, says an attack on any member 
nation is an attack on all. 

Thus, regardless of the viewpoint expressed 
by letter writers, Congress may be expected 
to keep on supporting internationalist poli- 
cies and programs, and to send more, not 
fewer, American men into military service 
abroad. 





FCC Examiner Linked to Reds by Radio 
Firm 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Willard 
Edwards, from the Washington Times- 
Herald for January 10, 1951: 


FCC EXAMINER LINKED TO Reps By Rapio 
FiM 


(By Willard Edwards) 


An attack upon the legality of decisions 
by Federal officials alleged to have Commu- 
nist affiliations or sympathies has created 
a stir in Government circles. 

This unique legal move could have far- 
reaching consequences affecting dozens of 
bureaus, particularly those of a quasi-judi- 
cial nature, which issue thousands of rulings 
affecting American citizens in every walk of 
life. 

The question was put before the Federal 
Communications Commission last Novem- 
ber 17, it was learned, in the form of a peti- 
tion for construction permits by the Gretna 
and Lower Coast Radio and Broadcasting 
Co., Gretna, La. 


LAWYERS GUILD NAMED 


Reversal of an initial adverse ruling was 
requested on the ground that the hearing 
examiner was a member of the Washington 
board of directors of the National Lawyers 
guild, recently described by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as the legal 
bulwark of the Communist Party. 

The committee recommended that the 
lawyers guild be placed on the Justice De- 
partment’s subversive list and that the guild 
be required to register as an agent of a for- 
eign principal. It recommended further that 


members of the guild be barred from Gov- 
ernment employment because the organiza- 
tion was an arm of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The request for rejection of the decision 
was stated in the petition as follows: 

“The purpose of the FCC, as provided by 
Congress, is to serve the interest, necessity, 
and convenience of the people of the United 
States, 

“TYDINGS’ DEFEAT CITED 


“International communism is a criminal 
conspiracy, having for its aim the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States. 

“The majority of the people of the United 
States are opposed to international com- 
munism, in all forms and under all condi- 
tions, and they are particularly opposed to 
persons holding positions of trust in the Gov- 
ernment who are evén suspected of having 
sympathies for international communism. 

“This statement is supported by the action 
of the people of the State of Maryland on 
November 7, 1950, in defeating for reelection 
Senator Tydings, chairman of a senatorial 
committee which is alleged to have ‘white- 
washed’ certain governmental departments 
which it had been alleged contained em- 
ployees who were Communists or had Com- 
munist sympathies. 

“HOUSE REPORT QUOTED 
“Every American is entitled to have his 
business with the Federal Government at- 
tended to by persons who are not Commu- 
nists, who are not Communist sympathizers, 
and who are not suspected of being such.” 

The document then recites the House com- 
mittee findings on the National Lawyers 
Guild and notes that the report identifies the 
FCC examiner as an Official on July 1950, 
of the Washington chapter’s board of di- 
rectors. 

“On information and belief,” the petition 
states, “Chairman Wayne Coy of the FCC 
knew, or in the reasonable and efficient exer- 
cise of his duties should have known, of the 
affiliation of this high-ranking employee as 
a member of said guild and member of its 
board of directors. 

“For the very obvious reasons set forth, 
Gretna and Lower Coast Radio & Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., is entitled to have the ini- 
tial decision rejected and set aside and a 
rehearing ordered before a trial examiner 
who is not affiliated with the National Law- 
yers Guild.” f 





. Mass Hypnotism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Ralph W. Page, from the Philadelphia 
Bulletin: 


Mass HyYPNOTISM—PROPAGANDA MILLs SPEND 
Huce Sums To Sway CONGRESS AND PUBLIC 
OPINION 

(By Ralph W. Page) 
Conducting pressure upon Congress and 
public opinion has become big business. 
The Buchanan House Lobby Investigation 

Committee reports that this synthetic opin- 

ion racket amounted to over half a billion 

dollars during the first 6 months of this year. 

Ten organizations each spent over $100,000 
bombarding Congress and flooding the coun- 
try with their demands. The Committee 
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for Constitutional Government (Fascist ver- 
sion) alone spent half a million. 

The worst of this is not the effect upon 
Senators and Representatives. It is the im- 
pact of these gigantic propaganda mills upon 
the knowledge and judgment of the whole 
country. 

Even if these richly endowed or r-ass or- 
ganizations accurately and honestly pre- 
sented their sides in current controversies 
they would be a menace—tending to drown 
out all other valid considerations. But al- 
most without exception these lobby ma- 
chines distort the record beyond recogni- 
tion and hypnotize the public mind by end- 
less reiteration of untenable propositions. 


OTHER THREATS TO INDEPENDENT OPINION 


Independent opinion is further threatened 
by enormous publicity funds in the hands of 
professional agents of such aggregations as 
workmen, farmers, managers, and doctors be- 
cause it is assumed that all of the myriad 
members accept and support without ques- 
tion the biased and provocative partisan ver- 
sion of facts presented by the hired advocate. 

Examples would fill a library. 

The American Medical Association spent 
Over $347,000,000 screaming that the proposed 
health insurance is socialized medicine under 
which no man could select his own doctor. 
Both assertions are false. But the repetition 
has convinced most physicians that they are 
gospel. 

The only reason that the unions failed to 
produce a monolithic opinion in labor circles 
that Taft-Hartley is a slave-labor act is be- 
cause the business publicity hounds spent 
twice as much to assert that it was a libera- 
tion. 

A prime example is provided by the electric 
utilities industries. They consistently con- 
tend that the Government is enslaving the 
people and wasting their substances by gen- 
erating electricity in such works as the Grand 
Coulee, the Hoover, and the Tennessee Valley 
Dams. 


WATER RESOURCES REPORT BRINGS FIRE 


Their latest is an hysterical blast at the 
reoort of the Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission. The Commission merely stated the 
irrefutable proposition that the water in a 
river basin should be so managed as to best 
preserve all of its necessary usages. 

Since this categorically requires further 
Federal multipurpose dams, the chairman of 
the electric companies’ public information 
program blandly broadcasts that the Com- 
mission obviously had failed to listen to the 
people and has written a report ignoring their 
expressed wishes. 

In other words, the people are to believe 
that their interest and wishes are identical 
with the power interests who want no water 
policy whatever. 





What About Unemployment 
Compensation? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, late in the last Congress H. R. 8059 
was introduced dealing with unemploy- 
ment compensation. That bill died with 
the ending of the Eighty-first Congress, 
but that bill has been reintroduced in 
this Congress as H. R. 5225. Mrs. Elinore 
Morehouse Herrick has written an excel- 
lent analysis of that proposal. This 
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should be of interest and the article is as 

follows: 

“Poirrickine” In SoctaL L&GISLATION—FED- 
ERAL ENCROACHMENT ON STATE FUNCTIONS 
Is CALLED PLain in H. R. 8059 

(By Elinore Morehouse Herrick) 

The “politicking” im social legislation by 
Federal administrators is very disturbing. 
Only a week-end notice of hearings on H. R. 
g059 radically affecting the unemployment 
compensation system was given recently by 
a subcommittee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Although employers who 
pay the full cost of unemployment com- 
pensation were taken by surprise by these 
almost furtively announced hearings, Secre- 
tary Tobin and his cohorts were on hand with 
long prepared statements. 

H. R. 8059 scraps the original concept of 

t insurance as a way to cushion 
the shock of loyment to the worker 


to persons who quit their jobs for “good 

reasons.” The entire concept of 
“suitability” of employment by which States 
have attempted to safeguard their funds from 
abuse is broadened to make payments to 
persons who voluntarily quit “unsuitable” 
jobs or who are discharged for cause. Even 
@ person who is discharged for theft will get 
benefits. It would substitute uniform Fed- 
eral standards for those which have been 
tailor-made by State legislatures to fit condi- 
tions in the various States. It would substi- 
ute Federal administration for State over 
the heart of the law, namely, the determina- 
of the individual's right to unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

The statements of 
Mr. Goodwin, Director of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Employment Security, were 
interlarded with references to staff reports, 
advisory council reports, etc, etc., to bol- 
ster their arguments on specific points. 
These frequent references to reports of seem- 
ingly impartial groups conveyed the impres- 
sion—as they were intended to do—that 
there was overwhelming and disinterested 
expert in favor of their position. 
Yet the 1948 report of the advisory commit- 
tee to the Senate Committee on Finance 
throws an entirely different light on the pic- 
ture presented by the administration spokes- 
men. It states: “The majority approves the 
basic principles and arrangements of the 

t State-Federal system * * * the 
State is the proper unit to determine the 
benefit provisions which will meet the vary- 
ing conditions in different parts of the 
country.” 

A minority report written by a labor man 
on behalf of five dissenters advocated a com- 
pletely federalized system. That, it seems 
to me, is also the goal of the Secretary of 
Labor. In spite of the finding of the major- 
ity of the advisory committe that the States 
had improved their systems, Mr. Tobin told 
the House subcommittee “until there is some 
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vidual States alone will be most reluctant to 
raise their benefit standards.” This simply 
is not the fact, as State experience has 


Some further improvements in State laws 


should unquestionably be made which are 
included in H. R. 8059. For example, no one 


bill would raise the taxable base from 


,800 of wages, the tax 
employers and not a 
in the case of old-age 
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‘and survivors insurance. The cost to em- 
ployers, therefore, would be increased 
greatly, and, as Secretary Tobin pointed out, 
“would be passed on to consumers.” He es- 
timates that the increase in costs of the pro- 
posed minimum standards would be about 
30 percent for the Nation as a whole and for 
individual States will run from 10 percent 
to 90 percent. 

It is when we come to the uniform high 
benefits, the introduction of dependency 
benefits into a wage system heretofore based 
on the degree of skill required and the 
amount and quality of work, and the criteria 
for disqualifying benefit claimants that the 
gravest questions of public policy arise, ex- 
cept for the overriding one of whether we 
should switch to a federalized system. 

H. R. 8059 assumes a weekly wage of $60 
and the single individual would get 50 per- 
cent or up to $30. A person with three or 
more dependents would get 70 percent of his 
wage or up to $42 a week. By the time the 
various authorized payroll deductions are 
made the $60 is dangerously close to the 
maximum benefit allowable. No one can tell 
exactly the extent to which this narrowing 
of the gap between take-home pay and un- 
employment compensation would lead people 
to ask themselves, “Why work?” We know 
that this happens. New York, Ohio, and 
California, to cite a few, have all had to fol- 
low up beneficiaries who were wintering in 
resort areas such as Miami Beach rather than 
looking for work—New Orleans seems to be 
the latest resort favorite for the unemployed. 

If dependency benefits are paid as a means 
of making up part of the wage loss of the 
unemployed, the logical next step is to say 
that the family man should get a higher wage 
than the single man and the larger the family 
the higher the pay without regard to the 
quantity or quality of work. In countries 
where this has been tried industrial activity 
has been notably less efficient than here in 
America where workers enjoy the highest 
standard of living in the world. 

By requiring that all States pay benefits 
for a flat 26 weeks the current practice of 
relating total benefits to past earnings would 
be destroyed. This would mean that an un- 
employed person could receive more in bene- 
fits than he received while working. Secre- 
tary Tobin thus does only lip service to the 
idea of distinguishing between the worker 
who is only casually attached and the one 
who is permanently attached to the labor 
market. Under H. R. 8059 both would get 
benefits for 26 weeks, regardless of the length 
of his past employment. 

In discussing the proposed uniform stand- 
ards for disqualifying claimants, Mr. Good- 
win is surprisingly frank. There are three 
objectives: “To limit the reasons for which a 
disqualification may be imposed, to prohibit 
the reduction or cancellation of benefit rights 
for any cause, to establish a maximum period 
during which benefits may be ed. 
°* * * For example, a claimant could be 
disqualified only if he left suitable work 
without good cause attributable to the em- 
ployer. Moreover, it makes the disqualifica- 
tion applicable only to those who leave suita- 
ble work because claimants should have the 
same right to leave an unsuitable job with- 
out incurring a disqualification as they have 
to refuse unsuitable work.” 

Remember that unemployment insurance 
legislation was intended to protect the 
worker from the full shock of involuntary 
unemployment incurred through no fault of 
his own. Mr. Goodwin carefully explains 
that the second objective of the proposed bill 
is to prohibit the cancellation or reduction 
of benefits for any cause. He makes it plain 
that an employee discharged for theft from 
his employer could have his benefits post- 
poned, not canceled, but only if a court then 
convicted him of acrime. An employee who 
stole from someone else and was discharged 

because therefore his employer regarded him 
as a poor risk could draw benefits along with 
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the honest man laid off because of lack of 
work. Not even the person who files a 
fraudulent claim will lose future benefits but 
will only have to wait longer to get them. 
Mr. Goodwin explains it thus: “A longer pe- 
riod of postponement is contemplated in 
thuse relatively few cases in which a worker 
has been disqualified for a discharge of gross 
misconduct connected with his last work 
that has resulted in a conviction of a crime 
or for deliberate misrepresentation to obtain 
benefits.” 

Who will interpret these uniform Federal 
standards? The Federal Government, of 
course. Thus Secretary Tobin or his agents 
will determine whether old or new employ- 
ment is suitable, whether the personal rea- 
sons for quitting a job were proper. This 
comes about because the Federal Govern- 
ment would have the right to decide whether 
a State was in conformity with the Federal 
statute and to cut off the funds for admin- 
istration in a nonconforming State. If this 
is not Federal control of the unemployment 
system I do not know what it is. 

Secretary Tobin renews his fight on the 
Knowland amendment which would preserve 
to the States the right to have State courts 
interpret the laws before the Federal Gov- 
ernment could intervene. Secretary Tobin 
told the House subcommittee that workers 
should not have to go to court to collect 
their unemployment compensation. With 
this any impartial person would agree. But 
this is not the real issue in Secretary Tobin's 
fight on the Knowland amendment. He 
cannot achieve his goal of uniform national 
standards if the States are permitted to re- 
tain their State laws and have them subject 
to review by State courts. He cannot require 
payment of unemployment benefits to strik- 
ers while a State law subject to interpreta- 
tion by State courts postpones or prohibits 
payments to strikers. 

The attempt of Federal administrators to 
encroach upon State functions is made plain 
in H. R. 8059. Mr. Tobin admits that the 
costs of unemployment insurance are passed 
on to consumers. As one consumer I don’t 
want to pay for the benefits given to a man 
who tried to cheat the unemployment insur- 
ance system or who quits his job voluntarily, 
or who quits for a good personal reason which 
Secretary Tobin is going to appraise. For 
the man who ts involuntarily unemployed for 
@ cause beyond his control I shall be happy 
to pay higher prices. 





State Department Comments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter from the State Depart- 
ment; also I include the pertinent part 
of a letter I received from A. M. Willis, 
Jr., of Longview, Tex.: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 8, 1951. 
The Honorable Livptey BEcKworrTH, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. BeckworrH: I have received 
your letter of December 26, 1950, acknowl- 
edged by telephone on December 28, with 
which you enclosed a letter from 
. who recommends careful considera- 
tion of the foreign policy advocated recent- 
ly by the Honorable Herbert Hoover. Thank 
you for making correspondence 
available to the Department for comment. 
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Basically, the United States is striving to 
insure the development of world conditions 
in which all peoples will be able to conduct 
their affairs in peace and with full protec- 
tion for the fundamental rights and free- 
doms to which all men are entitled. Tragi- 
cally, the achievement of this policy, which 
coincides with the interests of all free peo- 
ples, is being challenged by the leadership 
of the Soviet Government which, by main- 
taining great armies and persistently re- 
fusing to cooperate in measures to maintain 
peace either through the United Nations or 
otherwise, has created potentially dangerous 
situations and a sense of foreboding and 
tension throughout the world. The threat 
of Communist imperialism confronts not 
only the United States but all peoples who 
believe in the free way of life. 

The present policy of our country is based 
on the concept that the security of each one 
of the nations of the free world is closely 
tied up with the security of all these na- 
tions. The great lesson of this century has 
been that this is the only policy which gives 
any hope of ultimate success. It is the na- 
tional policy which has grown out of deci- 
sions of the executive branch, of the Con- 
gress, and of the people of the United States 
over a period of years. It has been put into 
action through our membership in the 
United Nations, through aid to Greece and 
Turkey, the European recovery program, the 
North Atlantic treaty for common defense, 
the program for assistance to underdevel- 
oped areas and the mutual-defense assist- 
ance program, all of which have been en- 
acted into legislation by the Congress and 
have had the broad support of the people. 

A policy which would desert this concept 
of common security would reject the entire 
broad strategy for freedom. It would re- 
quire the United States to isolate itself from 
the rest of the world and to try to survive 
alone. This deceptively attractive policy 
holds out a false promise of security, and 
the consequences of it must be understood 
clearly. It was discussed at some length 
by Secretary Acheson in his press confer~ 
ence of December 22, 1950, in which he re- 
ported on the Brussels meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council. A copy of his remarks is 
enclosed for your constituent’s information. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Ache- 
son disclosed that the National Security 
Council, composed of the President, Cabinet 
Officers having responsibilities in interna- 
tional affairs, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
has repeatedly considered such a policy as 
that outlined by Mr. Hoover and has re- 
jected it for many reasons. Mr. Acheson 
mentioned six of them, which are: (1) This 
completely defensive policy would enable the 
Soviet Union quickly to conquer the entire 
continents of Europe and Asia; (2) it would 
place at the disposal of the Kremlin military 
resources and economic power vastly supe- 
rior to our own and give the Soviet Union 
a strategic position catastrophic to the 
United States; (3) it would enable the Soviet 
Union to develop power which could destroy 
our own and which would undoubtedly be 
used for that purpose; (4) this vast balance 
of power in favor of the Soviet Union would 
put us at such a disadvantage that it would 
be impossible to negotiate for a peaceful 
settlement of differences; (5) under such 
conditions the United States would have 
to accept whatever terms would be imposed 
or fight entirely without allies to maintain 
physical existence itself; and (6) physical 
existence—if that—would be all that is left, 
for the entire American heritage would be 
undermined. 

I am also enclosing other material which 
may be of interest to your constituent, and 
I am returning his letter as you requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFatt, 
Assistant Secretary. 


LONGVIEW, Tex., January 9, 1951. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeCKWoRTH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
_ My Dear ConGREssMAN: I write in regard 
to the present debate on foreign policy. 

As you know, this Nation and the world 
are in grave danger. There are certain men 
in the country like and who 
are seeking to disunite our people. To fur- 
ther discredit the administration, they have 
suggested that we should withdraw our help 
from Western Europe until the nations com- 
prising that territory have themselves raised 
and equipped armies of such numbers “as 
would erect a sure dam against the Red 
flood.” In other words, we should withdraw 
our help until no help is needed. To keep 
from being labeled “isolationist” they sug- 
gest that we help Britain to the extent Brit- 
ain will cooperate. In our world of atomic- 
guided missiles, defense of Britain would be 
an impossibility with Russian armies com- 
pletely in control 20 miles away. There- 
fore, this suggestion is meaningless. 

Now, Congressman, I submit that if these 
men succeed in this policy, our Nation is 
doomed. The facts are that today there 
are 200,000,000 free people in Western Eu- 
rope. The facts are that the land in which 

. these people live contains an industrial 
capacity greater than that of the Soviet 
Union. The facts are that if Russia is al- 
lowed to get this industrial area for her 
own, she will then be able to take Africa, the 
rest of Asia, and then move into Latin Amer- 
ica. The uranium we now get from Africa, 
which is vital to our atomic-energy pro- 
gram, would no longer come here, but would 
go to the Soviet Union to make atomic 
weapons to use on us. 

In addition, Congressman, you are of 
course familiar with the North Atlantic 
treaty, ratified by the Senate in 1949. I have 
read this treaty and it is my understanding 
that in it the United States, Canada, and 10 
Western European nations pledged their faith 
to give continuous mutual aid and come to 
one another’s assistance in the event of 
armed attack. In view of this treaty, would 
any nation in the world be justified in put- 
ting any credence whatever in the written or 
stated word of the United States should the 
suggestions of and be followed? 
To be sure, Congressman, the peoples of West- 
ern Europe must help themselves. But they 
will not help themselves unless they are led, 
and there are only two nations in the world 
capable of providing that necessary leader- 
ship—the, United States and the Soviet 
Union. Therefore, we must take the lead in 
helping those 200,000,000 people to provide 
adequate defenses for themselves. 

History records, Congressman, that would- 
be dictators have only been defeated by a 
coalition of free nations. Napoleon, the 
Kaiser, and Hitler were all defeated by such 
a coalition. We cannot beat Russia alone. 
We need all the help we can get; Western 
Europe, a rearmed Germany, a rearmed 
Japan, Spain, Tito, and everybody who will 
fight if necessary. 

As to ’s assertion that the President 
does not have authority to send troops 
abroad, any student with a cursory knowl- 
edge of history knows that he is wrong. 
Presidents Jefferson, Polk, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin Roose- 
velt all exercised their constitutional right 
as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
to use the forces of the United States as they 
thought necessary. In several instances the 
Supreme Court upheld that right and every 
attempt to question it was successfully re- 
tuted. 

* * © They are either blindly ignorant 
or purposely trying to disunite our country 
in the interest of keeping alive their morally 
bankrupt political party. They ought to be 
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exposed, and it is up to you and other people 
with brains to do it before it is too late, 
Very sincerely yours, 
A. M. Wi1uI!s, Jr. 





Fast Cargo Ships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the recent discussion on the 
floor of the House in reference to fast 
cargo ships, I include at this point in the 
Recorp the following quotation from an 
article by Vannevar Bush entitled “The 
Weapons We Need for Freedom,” as re- 
printed in the Reader’s Digest for Janu- 
ary 1951: 

The day of the convoy may be over, and 
we certainly need to develop and build in 
quantity cargo carriers of such speeds at sea 
as to be immune to submarine attacks, and 
means such as we used at Normandy to land 
cargo in spite of mines. There is no point 
in discussing airlift when millions of tons 
of cargo must be moved thousands of miles, 
if it can be done by fast cargo ships virtually 
immune to submarine attack, 








Extension of Time for Educational Courses 
for Ex-Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr, 
Speaker, together with other members 
of the Massachusetts delegation in Con- 
gress, I received this week a letter from 
the New England College of Pharmacy, 
of Boston, Mass., urging the early enact- 
ment of legislation that would extend the 
time in which ex-servicemen can start 
their courses under the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, and complete 
them. 

As many of you know, the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs issued a ruling 
last July that permits veterans who have 
started GI bill studies and interrupt them 
to go back into active military or naval 
service, to resume their training within 
a reasonable period following their re- 
lease from active service, even though 
they get out after the dead-line date. 
Such veterans must meet three require- 
ments: The conduct and progress in his 
GI bill course must have been satisfac- 
tory. The amount of training he may 
obtain after he gets out of uniform will 
be limited by his remaining GI bill en- 
titlement. And his course may not ex- 
tend beyond the wind-up of the GI bill 
program on July 25, 1956. - 

At the request of the New England Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, I am introducing a bill 
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today that would extend the cut-off pe- 
riod for 2 years beyond the present re- 
quirements. Under existing law, the 
July 25, 1951, cut-off date applies to 
World War II veterans discharged before 
July 25, 1947. For those few discharged 
afterward, the cut-off date is 4 years from 
date of discharge. My new bill will take 
care of those veterans who have not in- 
itiated their training before reentering 
the military or naval service. 

Following is the letter to which I re- 
ferred above: 

New ENGLAND COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 

Boston, Mass., January 4, 1951. 
The Honorable EntrH Nourse RocsErs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: The New England Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, a nonprofit educational 
institution, incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts, which is fulfilling a crying 
need at the present time in Massachusetts; 
namely, the supplying of competent pharma- 
cists, is humbly seeking your aid and assist- 
ance on behalf of the veterans and citizens 
of Massachusetts. 

At the present time, and for the past 10 
years, and possibly for the next 10 years, 
there will exist an acute shortage of compe- 
tent registered pharmacists in our State. 

Due to the limited facilities there are in 
the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
Western Massachusetts School of Pharmacy, 
and the New England College of Pharmacy 
in regard to chemistry, materia medica, 
pharmaceutical laboratories, there is a short- 
age of available facilities to fulfill the pres- 
ent needs. Prior to this year all of the 
schools have had to turn away students be- 
cause of this limited laboratory capacity. 

Many of the veterans who had enrolled for 
the present year as freshmen have gone back 
into the armed services, having been in the 
Reserve. Other applicants who could have 
taken their places are also in the Reserve and 
have been recalled, especially the younger 
men. This has resulted in a situation that 
will create an injustice to these young men 
and women on their return from the service, 
inasmuch as the present law requires that 
they be enrolled and start their course by 
July 25, 1951. None of the three Massachu- 
setts pharmacy colleges now have acceler- 
ated courses; their courses all start in Sep- 
tember and October. 

We cannot say when the present crisis 
will be terminated, so that these veterans 
can resume their studies. Pharmacists and 
pharmaceutical chemists in the large drug 
companies in the United States are in great 
demand and young men completing their 
courses can get an immediate position with 
salaries ranging from #€5 per week in Greater 
Boston to over $100 a week in the Middle At- 
lantic and Southern States. 

The board of trustees of the New England 
College of Pharrnacy, because of the afore- 
said situation, have voted to ask your aid in 
extending the time in which the servicemen 
can start these courses and complete them. 
For that reason, we are enclosing a proposed 
amendment extending the period of starting 
studies for 15 months so that the boys may 
start in September of 1951 and September of 
1952, especially these boys who are now in 
the Reserve. This will protect their rights. 
If, in your wisdom, you think this time is 
too long or too short, we shall gladly accept 
any changes of date you want to make. 

In any event, we respectfully urge and re- 
quest that the entering time be extended 
until at least October 1, 1951, so that the 
discrimination against schools having regu- 
lation courses and not accelerated courses 
will not hurt the veteran. 

May we ask you to introduce the enclosed 
amendment to cure this injustice, and we 
are sending a request to other members of 
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Massachusetts congressional group in 
ashington for their support. 

Thanking you on behalf of our schools, the 
veterans who will be helped, and the public 
of Massachusetts who will be served by such 
an amendment, we are 

Respectfully yours, 
Martin E. ADAMO, President. 
CONSTANTINE N. MERIANO, Dean, 





Withdrawal From Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
on Washington, D. C., January 8, 1951. 
Waco, Tez. 

Dear Friend: Your recent letter in which 
you suggest our withdrawal from Korea un- 
doubtedly expresses a widespread and, I fear, 
growing view. I know that from the stand- 
point of purely selfish politics it would be 
smart for me to simply ride with the tide, 
but I cannot do such a thing when I feel 
that that tide is simply leading us onto the 
rocks. 

I think we all naturally feel, without rea- 
soning it through, that if we could but re- 
Pudiate our world-wide commitments, that 
we could return to the relatively happy and 
secure days of the past. When we stop to 
think it through, every one of us knows that 
it is impossible to make such a return. The 
one thing that is inevitable in this world 
is change. The world has changed tre- 
mendously in your lifetime and mine. It 
has grown exceedingly small. As the time 
required to reach distant points has been re- 
duced, their importance to us has increased. 

Senator Tarr and Mr. Hoover say, in effect, 
that we should defend the United States only 
at our own shores and on our own soil. I 
am compelled to take exactly the opposite 
view. When considering the defense of 
America, I like to take a globe and look for 
that spot on the globe which is farthest 
from central Texas. I believe that that will 
be somewhere in the South Indian Ocean. If 
it were within my power I would try to start 
the defense of America at that spot. I fear 

that if the enemy were to march up the 
Little River Valley or over the Bosque Moun- 
tain, no amount of home-guard preparation 
could save us. 

Of course, I realize that I have pictured 
two extremes, but I hope I have been able 
to picture the two basic philosophies which 
are in conflict. Certainly we must choose 
one of these two concepts in shaping our 
entire policy of national defense. If Presi- 
dent Hoover and Senator Tarr are right, it 
will be possible for us to abandon the rest 
of the world to the Communists and live a 
contented, peaceful, and prosperous life be- 
tween the two oceans and between the Gulf 
and Canadian borders. This is an intriguing 
prospect, and I think that I am sufficiently 
selfish to grasp it if I could believe that it 
was anything more than an illusion. I can- 
not, however, believe that we can allow more 
than 90 percent of the population, territory, 
and resources of the world to fall into com- 
munistic hands and survive as an island of 
democracy and free enterprise. On the con- 
trary I think we would certainly succumb 
without the necessity of any communistic 
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military invasion. I don’t think any nation 
can survive the air age by living to itself 
alone. 

I know you will say, “But neither President 
Hoover nor Senator Tarr contemplated go- 
ing as far as you are suggesting.” It is true 
that neither admitted that he was drawing 
the lines where I have drawn them, and pos- 
sibly neither realized it, but is it not equally 
true that if we follow their philosophy, the 
boundaries will ultimately be exactly where 
I placed them? 

Nor does it seem to me that the Senator 
and the ex-President clearly recognize that 
we are now engaged in a world-wide con- 
flict of ideologies—a conflict between the idea 
of a godless communistic society on the one 
hand against a theistic (if not in all coun- 
tries Christian) society in which the rights 
of property and individuals are recognized 
on the other—a conflict between dictatorship 
and democracy. This conflict is in my opin- 
fon now under way. It is much larger than 
a simply armed conflict between the United 
States and Russia. It involves every means 
of existence. It includes diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and propaganda warfare as well as 
armed conflict. Declared war between the 
two most powerful nations of the world, of 
course, overshadows the other elements of 
the conflict, but these other elements are 
nonetheless of tremendous importance and 
could greatly influence the outcome of the 
larger conflict. The fighting in Korea is a 
part of this larger conflict just as is our 
effort to aline the democracies of Europe on 
our side. 

The question then arises, can we with- 
draw from Korea and expect the United 
Nations to survive? You will probably agree 
that such action would be as disastrous to 
the United Nations as was the failure of the 
members of the League of Nations to pre- 
vent aggression in Ethiopia, but you will 
probably say, as so many undoubtedly feel, 
that the United Nations has failed anyway, 
and that it is not worth saving. I agree that 
it has accomplished relatively little, but I 
cannot agree that it is not worth making 
an effort to establish collective security in 
this world. I know of no other way in 
which we can in ages to come expect to 
bring about world peace. I, for one, am not 
going to quit working for world peace. 

But it would not simply be the United 
Nations that would lose were we to now 
abandon the Korean Republic to the Reds. 
Our own Nation would incur the same con- 
tempt which Britain incurred after Prime 
Minister Chamberlain attempted to appease 
Hitler through British acquiescence in Hit- 
ler’s aggression. Mr. Chamberlain un- 
doubtedly honestly believed, as did many 
more, that he had saved the lives of British 
boys, and he did save them for possibly 10 
months. But the very next year Britain was 
engaged in the most terrible conflict in her 
long history, and the loss of British life was 
heavier than she had ever known. 

Doubtless we could retreay from Korea 
with a minimum of momentiry losses, but 
were we to do so, would we not openly invite 
communistic aggression in every other part 
of the world? Surely we could not expect 
the Communists to much longer delay a 
thrust into the middle eastern oil fields. 
Would we resist that aggression? Iran is 
much farther from American bases than is 
Korea from our base in Japan and the loss 
of American lives would doubtless be even 
greater than it has been in Korea. On the 
other hand, can we afford to allow the Com- 
munists to take this great supply of oil 
which is so essential to them if they are to 
carry on any long-continued conflict with 
America? Without additional oil Russia 
faces one of the same handicaps which did 
so much to defeat Hitler. 

Surely, were we to withdraw from Korea, 
the Chinese Communists would be free to 
provide overwhelming forces to push the 
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French, British, and Dutch out of south- 
eastern Asia, and to cut us off from our sup- 
plies of rubber and tin. Can we afford to 
let these resources fall one by one into 
hostile hands? Can we finally defend our 
own shores with the enemy in possession of 
these essentials of modern war? 

Nor do I believe that the Communists 
would wait long after our withdrawal to at- 
tempt the conquest of Japan itself. Why 
should they if we showed that we had neither 
the power nor the disposition to prevent ag- 
gression in Korea? And how could we ex- 
pect to have any friends or allies in Europe 
if we follow such a course? If we demon- 
strate to the world that we either will not or 
cannot resist the aggression that we said we 
would resist in Korea, how can the people of 
Western Europe, including the people of 
Britain, be expected to rely to any degree 
upon our assurance that we will help them 
resist aggression in Europe? And if they 
cannot expect a fulfillment of that pledge, 
is it not to their own selfish advantage to 
join with the Russians and avoid the 
horrors of another occupation and another 
“liberation?” 

If you lived in Belgium, or France, or 
Western Germany, would you line up with a 
world force which had demonstrated its in- 
ability or its unwillingness to give protec- 
tion to others who faced the same aggressive 
forces which threatened your independent 
existence, or would you follow the lead of 
Poland, Hungary, and the other satellites? 
And when the inevitable consequences of 
Korean withdrawal have run their course in 
Europe and Asia, are we not certain to find 
ourselves defending our homes and our in- 
stitutions on American soil, and will there 
not be more American boys (and women and 
children too) who will suffer and die from 
such a war than would be endangered were 
we to stand firm in the distant parts of the 
globe? 

I make no claim to be a military strategist, 
but I think it is clear that one of the great 
deterrents to Russian movement in the west 
at this time is the existence of a powerful 
American force in the Far East. If Russia 
can clear her eastern frontier from the threat 
of effective American retaliation, she will 
certainly be more likely to march in the 
Middle East or in Europe. 4 

I know it is argued that we cannot afford 
to wear ourselves out with a series of fruit- 
less engagements the world over. I recognize 
the force of this argument, but what course 
is likely to encourage new and additional 
outbreaks like the one in Korea? Is not 
American withdrawal the most certain guar- 
arty that there will be more and even 
stronger thrusts of this kind into the free 
world? 

As I see it, the answer is not torun, The 
answer is not appeasement. The answer is 
not isolationism. The answer is to accept 
the responsibility of world leadership, but 
let us become leaders not simply carriers of 
all burdens. Let us seek the assistance of 
those we lead rather than attempting to pro- 
vide all of the manpower and the money 
for the defense of the entire world. Let us 
enlist Japanese to help us fight in the com- 
mon Cause in Asia and Germans for a similar 
purpose in Europe. I am, of course, talking 
about enlisting these men in the United 
States Army. I am not talking about any 
kind of deal with the German or Japanese 
Governments. We could strengthen our 
situation in Korea almost overnight if we 
would enlist Japanese troops, and there is 
no doubt but that there are millions in both 
Germany and Japan who would like the 
food, clothing, and pay of the American 
Army. 

We could build a sufficiently hard core of 
military resistance in Europe to encourage 
the free nations of that continent to make a 
serious effort at self-defense if we would en- 
list 25 or 30 divisions of Germans. The sit- 


uation is not hopeless. It simply requires 
that we take some practical and common- 
sense steps; that we forget some of the tra- 
ditions of the military, especially their in- 
sistence on taking none but perfect physical 
specimens of American manhood in our 
Armed Forces. It requires that we recognize 
that we cannot be strong militarily unless 
we remain strong economically and that our 
economy is certain to crash if we cut our- 
selves off from contact with the rest of the 
world. 

Possibly I should put it another way. We 
cannot afford to attempt to buy a few weeks 
or months of respite from the conflict at the 
expense of committing ourselves to policies 
that are certain to be ever so much more 
costly in blood and treasure in the years to 
come. I know that our people generally have 
not recognized the similarity between the 
present situation and the conditions which 
existed during the dark days of the American 
Revolution. You will, however, recall that 
& very substantial part of the population then 
sought to have Washington abandon the fight 
and to stop further unnecessary loss of life. 

If the American people decide they cannot 
stand the sacrifices that resistance to com- 
munism impose upon us, then I think that 
we would do well to prepare ourselves for the 
inevitable destruction of our own institu- 
tions and the substitution of a communistic 
economy and a totalitarian government. I 
will not, however, believe that our people are 
incapable of understanding the issues in- 
volved or of meeting them courageously and 
intelligently when they understand them. I 
think that the great failure of the hour has 
been the failure of our Government to make 
our position clear to our people. I know that 
we failed in securing such an understanding 
after World War I and that our people swung 
to the isolationist viewpoint just as they are 
Swinging today. I know that that failure 
led to World War II just as a similar course 
today will lead to world war III. 

I can only hope that this time our people 
will more quickly grasp the vision of Wood- 
row Wilson than they did last time. I am 
sure that in the long run they will swing 
back and that they will repudiate the leader- 
ship of Senator Tarr and of ex-President 
Hoover just as they repudiated the leader- 
ship of Henry Cabot Lodge and Warren 
Harding as soon as they understood the ulti- 
mate issues involved. _ 

I have written you at great length because 
I.admire and respect your own opinions and 
also because I recognize that your letter does 
generally reflect a growing feeling among our 
people. I hope you will understand that I 
do not mean to put the question on a per- 
sonal basis at all, nor do I question the 
sincerity or patriotism of anyone. On the 
contrary, I realize that none of us can claim 
to be able to foretell the future and that my 
position is based entirely on what I believe 
to be the long-time interest of America and 
of the world. If I am wrong in projecting 
the history of the past into the probable 
events of the future then undoubtedly we 
should give grave consideration to the sug- 
gestion that we might gain a present advan- 
tage by complete retreat from our effort to 
organize world sentiment and action against 
aggression. I don't question the sincerity of 
those who counsel immediate and complete 
withdrawal from Korea, but I think that only 
by discussing these great problems can the 
American people (and the American Con- 
gress) hope to arrive at a clear understanding 
of the issues involved and at a sound answer 
to these issues. 

Let me thank you for your letter which 
has helped me to more clearly understand 
our common problems an@ for your interest 
in the affairs of our country. With all good 
wishes, I am, 

Your friend, 
W. R. Poace, 
Congressman, Eleventh Texas District. 
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Presentation of Medals of Honor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday of this week the 
Army of the United States paid the high- 
est tribute the American people can give 
to their military heroes. Five ground 
force soldiers, all either killed or miss- 
ing in action in Korea, were awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for their 
valor far above and beyond the call of 
duty. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
the account of the presentation of the 
Medal of Honor by President Truman, as 
reported for the New York Times by An- 
thony Leviero, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp: 


PRESIDENT CONFERS Five MEDALS ofr Honor— 
RELATIVES OF HEROES OF Korea RECEIVE 
HIGHEST AWARD IN WASHINGTON CEREMONY 


(By Anthony Leviero) 


WASHINGTON, January 9.—Relatives of five 
heroes of the Korean battlefields received 
the highest honor of the United States to- 
day from President Truman. 

Pride and sorrow created an atmosphere of 
pathos as the Congressional Medal of Honor 
was conferred for the first time in this war. 
The heroes could not be there in the Presi- 
dent's press conference room in the old State 
Department Building. Two of them were 
dead and three were missing. Their wives 
and mothers and fathers and brothers and 
sisters rose for them. 

The relatives struggled as hard to smile as 
they did to hold the tears back. They man- 
aged the smiles, but the tears flowed. All 
five men were ground fighters, “the men who 
win the wars,” President Truman said. 

The citations of their deeds reflected the 
bitter nature of the fighting against great 
odds. The general had fought like a buck 
private—a brave buck private—to set an ex- 
ample. The GI’s had displayed leadership 
qualities worthy of generals. All five had 
made the purest kind of sacrifice for their 
comrades and for a cause. 


PRIVATE AND GENERAL 


Pfc. Melvin L. Brown, of Mahaffey, Pa., 
slashing the heads of North Koreans with an 
intrenching shovel, the way the citation told 
it, was doing essentially the same kind of 
deed as Maj. Gen. William F. Dean. 

Private Brown held off the enemy while 
his platoon took an important plot of ter- 
rain known as hill 755. He was perched atop 
a 50-foot wall firing away with his rifle. 
When he was wounded and his ammunition 
gone comrades below the wall tossed him 
grenades. When he had used these he drew 
out the shovel and cleaved the heads of 10 
or 12 of the enemy as they mounted the wall. 

General Dean’s story is now well known. 
Trying to hold the key city of Taejon with 
a hopelessly small force, he fought tanks 
with grenades and inspired his men. That 
was early in the war when his troops had 
little combat experience. 

The citation told all that he had done for 
his men and added that apparently he felt 
it necessary to sustain the courage and res- 
olution of his troops by examples of excessive 
gallantry committed always at the threat- 
ened portions of his front lines. 

Both Private Brown and the general are 
listed as missing. 
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SERGEANT AND LIEUTENANT 

It was the same with the other three. Be- 
fore a burst of enemy fire killed him, Sgt. 
(ist Cl.) Charles W. Turner, of Boston, cov- 
ered the withdrawal of his platoon and thus 
enabled it to counterattack and rout the 
enemy. He did this by opening fire with an 
exposed turret machine gun of a tank. His 
accurate fire showed up targets for the tank’s 
75-millimeter guns, and his action caused 
the destruction of seven enemy machine- 
gun nests. 

First Lt. Frederick F. Henry, of Clinton, 
Okla., saw his platoon disorganized by a 
heavy fanatical attack. He left his foxhole 
to rally his men and reform a defense line. 
Soon his men were delivering a devastating 
fire. 

Though wounded, he ordered his own 
wounded men evacuated, took their weapons, 
ordered his platoon to withdraw and estab- 
lished himself as a one-man defensive posi- 
tion. As the citation said, “When last seen 
he was single-handedly firing all available 
weapons so effectively that he caused an 
estimated 50 enemy casualties.” He is listed 
missing. 

Master Sgt. Travis E. Watkins, of Glade- 
water, Tex., organized a perimeter defense 
when 30 of his men were attacked by an 
overwhelming force. He ran from foxhole 
to foxhole, giving encouragement and direc- 
tions. When they ran short of ammunition 
he killed five enemy soldiers, dashed 50 yards 
beyond the perimeter and brought back 
their ammunition and weapons. 

Paralyzed from the waist down, he ordered 
his men to withdraw, refused all food so they 
could have it, refused evacuation, for he 
considered himself in a hopeless condition 
that would burden them. He cheerfully 
“wished them luck” and his “aggressive 
leadership and intrepid actions” caused the 
destruction of nearly 500 of the enemy. 

When General Dean’s name was called, his 
family rose, Mrs. Dean calmly came forward 
for the medal inscribed “Valor.” Anybody 
who knew General Dean immediately recog- 
nized his young living image in the West 
Point cadet in the front row, William F. 
Dean, Jr., his red hair as prominent as the 
shiny brass buttons of his uniform. He was 
with his grandmother, Mrs. Charles W. Dean, 
and his sister, Mrs. Robert C. Williams, both 
of Berkeley, Calif. 

“I can’t say this gives me pleasure because 


you’d rather have General Dean alive than 


to have this medal,” said the President, his 
voice trailing off into a murmer that got lost 
in the grind of motion-picture cameras. 

Tech. Sgt. Christopher C. Henry, wounded 
in Korea and lying on a stretcher, was 
among the relatives as his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Lavon P. Henry went forward to receive 
Lieutenant Henry’s medal. He had been 
flown her: from Japan for the ceremony. 

Private Brown's elderly fathes, Edward D. 
Brown, stepped up to hear th amazing story 
of his fight with the shovel, which Mr. Tru- 
man said was a “wonderful citation.” Ser- 
geant Watkins’ widow, a pretty girl of 22, 
smiled bravely for a moment then wept as 
she received his medal but in a moment she 
was helping Mrs. Hazel O. Turner to a chair, 
Mrs. Turner was the mother of Sergeant 
Turner 


When he had presented all the medals and 
before he went around shaking hands with 
the relatives of the heroes Mr. Truman paid 
them a final honor. He said: 

“At this point I want to pay tribute to 
the ground soldiers, the men who hold the 
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‘To Prevent Creeping Socialism the People 
Should Have the Right To Vote on Val- 
ley Authorities Before They Are Estab- 
lished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF RFPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is in danger today, in dan- 
ger more serious than ever faced before. 
The average American citizen is aghast 
at the array of problems paraded before 
him on every hand, each vital to his inde- 
pendence and future welfare, each far 
reaching in effect. Decisions must b2 
made by the citizen or for him through 
elected and appointed officials, and they 
are decisions which will be felt by the 
inhabitants of this land far beyond the 
life span of those who today are re- 
sponsible for them. 

On the international front our Nation 
has become involved in war in Korea. 
American casualties are measured in the 
thousands. We as a people are dedi- 
cated to the defense of our Nation 
against Communist aggression. We have 
been dedicated by the New Deal-Fair 
Deal internationalists to the defense of 
the world against Communist aggression 
for the protection of the democracies. 
But we hear the term, “democracy,” 
loosely tossed around with regard to our 
allies, though many of these allies are 
already dedicated to the principles of 
socialism, different only in degree from 
communism with its attendant regimen- 
tation and dictatorial control—in effect 
governments which destroy independ- 
ence and freedom of the individual in 
but a lesser degree than communism. 

Americans are bewildered as they rec- 
ognize some of the contradictory and 
grotesque facets of our international pol- 
icy, but as long as the New Deal, through 
President Truman and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, control the foreign poli- 
cies of the Nation little can be done to 
improve our position internationally. 

All criticism of foreign policy or sug- 
gested changes for future policy are skill- 
fully warded off by sirades of name-call- 
ing in an attempt to brand all dissenters 
as isolationists. 

No American today believes he can live 
within the borders of his own Nation se- 
cure and with no concern for the rest of 
the world. But an informed American 
believes that cooperation among nations 
calls for just that—cooperation of all in- 
volved—not for the depletion of Ameri- 
can wealth and resources and American 
liberty and freedom merely for the bene- 
fit of other nations who refuse or fal to 
fulfill their obligations in the interna- 
tional cooperative partnership. 

Through the Truman-Acheson admin- 
istration we pour tax money overseas in 
the hope that it will buy a nebulous de- 
fense in Europe against Communist ag- 
gression, tax money which is earned by 
the sweat and labor of Americans and 
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which today represents a sacrifice and 
lowered standard of living for every 
American family. And at the same time, 
the nations of Western Europe which 
have pledged cooperation with us only 
take limited and inadequate measures to 
bolster their own defense. 

If the only danger to America came 
from without, serious though these 
threats be, we could hope for their even- 
tual solution or resolution if we felt se- 
cure within our borders from threats to 
enslave our people and destroy the free- 
dom upon which our Nation was founded 
and which we further guaranteed in the 
Bill of Rights within our Constitution. 

But we are not secure within the 
boundaries of the United States, in fact 
have not been secure since the inception 
of the Roosevelt New Deal and its pres- 
ent counterpart, the Truman Fair Deal. 

Creeping socialism is abroad stalking 
through the Nation, threatening the se- 
curity and liberty of every home. The 
men who are insidiously boring away to 
establish it sit in high places in the Gov- 
ernment. They are New Deal-Pair Deal 
appointees. They hold positions which 
can further their plans blueprinted to 
establish a socialistic state in America, a 
system of government control, Federal 
bureaucracy capable of regimenting the 
lives of every citizen from the cradle to 
the grave. Under the lying cover of 
promises of security and stabilized, con- 
trolled economy, Americans are being 
lured into a state of hypnotic acceptance 
of the welfare state. They are being en- 
ticed to sell their birthright for a mess of 
socialistic pottage that will, if accepted, 
place the shackles of collectivist society 
upon America. 

Only an alert, informed, active public 
can combat this danger at home. Every 
plan for extension of government con- 
trol must be examined not only for what 
it purports to accomplish but for the 
actual motivation behind it. 

No major change in our form of gov- 
ernment should be allowed by default. 
Any issue that will affect and change our 
form of government should be submitted 
to the people for their direct vote. 

Today the socialistic planners are at 
work to accomplish one of the most im- 
portant steps in their over-all plan for 
the socialization of America—Federal 
control of public utilities. To accom- 
plish this they are working first for the 
establishment of the Columbia Valley 
Authority of the northwest, and then for 
additional valley authorities. 

Some idea of the actual scope of a val- 
ley authority such as CVA and the social- 
istic planning behind it is contained in 
the following article which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Reader’s Digest by 
Leslie A. Miller, former Democratic Gov- 
ernor of the State of Wyoming: 

How many people bother to read on when 
they see a headline about CVA? What's 
CVA? Oh, that means Columbia Valley Au- 
thority. Uncle Sam wants to build a lot 
of big dams to give the people in the Pacific 
Northwest cheap electricity. Well, what 
does it all mean to me? 

The CVA means plenty to you. It is just 
one more step in an ambitious plan to so- 
cialize the electric-power industry as a big 
stride toward socialism. And while the 
Government may dig the dirt out of some 
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distant State, it will dig the billions the 
project will cost out of everybody's pocket, 
including yours. 

The Columbia Valley Authority, cover- 
ing Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and parts 
of Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, and Utah, 
is just one of nine huge power authorities 
into which Washington is planning to divide 
the entire country. These authorities will 
embrace hundreds of huge pywer dams built 
and operated by the Government. They 
will produce all the hydroelectric power in 
the Nation and will sell it to no private 
electric distributors—only to Government- 
owned or State-owned utilities. The Presi- 
dent, in May 1950, declared that “these ben- 
efits must not be diverted to private profits.” 

Holding in its hands the power by which 
almost all industry operates, the Federal 
Government will be able to dominate the 
industrial life of the Nation. Socialist plan- 
ners inside the Government admit, private- 
ly, that they look upon the socialization of 
electric power as the key to socialization of 
the United States. 

The unsuspecting American imagines we 
are safe from socialism because he knows the 
people will never vote for it. But socialism 
can be put over by a small minority. And 
the struggle now going on in the valley of 
the Columbia River is a good example of how 
it can be done. 

Up in the northwest corner of the Nation 
are seven States, all or part of which make 
up an integrated economic region dominated 
by the Columbia River and its tributaries. 
Along these rivers 130 dams have already been 
built. Of these, 86 are hydroelectric power 
dams, 32 are irrigation dams, and 12 are 
multipurpose—for irrigation, power, flood 
control. Some were built by private com- 
panies, some by municipally owned utility 
systems, some by the Federal Government, 
All have been hooked up by high-voltage 
transmission lines to form one giant power 
pool. The States, cities, private companies, 
and Federal Government have joined in a 
voluntary arrangement under which power 
can be shifted from one locality to another 
to meet varying seasonal needs. This region 
has the Nation's most bountiful supply of 
electricity and the lowest rates—half the na- 
tional average. It is handled by a body rep- 
resenting all the partners in the pool—the 
private companies, States, cities, and Uncle 
Sam. 

Now let us see how a small group of men, 
inserting themselves in strategic positions 
in the Washington bureaus, have set out to 
grab the whole Columbia River power net- 
work for the Federal Government. The Gov- 
ernment built and operates the dam at 
Bonneville, and it is through this that it 
finds itself in the present Columbia River 
power pool. The Government also iaas con- 
trol over the Nation's navigable rivers, and 
the management of irrigation and power 
schemes heads up in the Reclamation Bu- 
reau in the Department of the Interior. If, 
therefore, a Socialist intriguer wanted a 
finger in this great power pie, the thing to 
do would be to get into the Reclamation 
Bureau. 

This is what an old-time Socialist did. He 
is Stephen Raushenbush, who has spent 
years promoting Government ownership of 
power. He believes the first decisive step 
toward socialism is the public ownership of 
all utilities. He has written that the social- 
izing program should begin with local and 
State ownership, then power authority, then 
complete nationalization. The program 
could be eased along gradually by a small 
group in the right positions. He wrote: 
“One good man with his eyes, wits, and ears 
about him inside a department * * * 
can do more to perfect the technique of con- 
trol of industry than a hundred men out- 
side.” 

In 1941 Raushenbush turned up as the 
chief economist and planner of the power 


division of the Interior Department. And he 
was not alone. There were two other good 
men—Dr. Carl D. Thompson and Dr. Paul 
J. Raver. Dr. Thompson, once research di- 
rector of the Socialist Party, has written that 
when the Government owns electric power 
this will mean control of transportation and 
industrial production. Dr. Thompson was 
consultant to the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration from 1938 to 1947. Dr. Raver, also 
a Socialist, has been Administrator of the 
Bonneville Power Administration since 1939. 
So we find these three men neatly placed 
in strategic spots for promoting their So- 
cialist dream. When Raushenbush left the 
Department in 1947, the Secretary of the In- 
terior told him: “We have relied heavily on 
you.” That marks the degree of his influ- 
ence. 

Dr. Raver represents the Government in 
the Columbia power pool. But he does not 
like the way that pool works. He declares 
he wishes to revitalize the power program in 
the Northwest. By this he means pulling 
together all of the public ownership forces 
of the region around an agreed program of 
public ownership and acquisition of private 
utilities. He has refused to let private com- 
panies have long-term contracts for any 
part of the power produced by Bonneville 
dams. 

The proposed Columbia Valley Authority 
will supersede the present power pool. It 
will be a monopolistic Government corpora- 
tion, run by three men answerable only to 
the President. It will have autocratic power 
over the rivers and the power generated in 
them. It will control all natural resources, 
including land, forests, soil conservation, 
irrigation and water rights. 

The three directors of this proposed CVA 
could spend money as they saw fit. They 
could buy and sell real estate and private 
utilities. They could regulate mining, lum- 
bering, and fishing. They would be author- 
ized to determine the size of farms and to 
dictate farm practices through their control 
of irrigation water. They could establish 
any business they might think desirable by 
calling it a “demonstration” operation. 
Their mission would be to plan the economic 
life of the whole region—“to establish a bal- 
anced and stable economic development.” 
Add to these powers the Federal Govern- 
ment’s control of credit through its numer- 
ous lending agencies, and you will realize 
what the word “Authority” means. 

These planners have a theory that our 
division into States is unnatural. They be- 
lieve the country should be divided into 
“economic regions.” Dr. Arthur Morgan, 
who built TVA and was its first Chairman, 
wrote to the Senate Commerce Committee, 
saying that while he was chairman of TVA 
his colleagues were talking about the “Au- 
thority” gradually taking over the functions 
now being exercised by the States, towns, and 
counties, and that they had the dream that 
this might go on gradually as the “functions 
of the local authorities withered away.” 

Thus you behold the revolution that creeps 
over the land. But those managing it never 
disclose their intentions. They advertise, 
instead, the rich fruits they will bestow. 

Opposition to CVA in the Pacific North- 
west remains obdurate and up to now has 
been able to hold the Federal Government 
planners off. More than 200 organizations 
have protested, including irrigation districts, 
citizens’ committees, Grange units, the Farm 
Bureau Federation, organized cattlemen, 
miners, lumbermen, and businessmen. The 
legislatures of Idaho, Oregon, Montana, and 
Wyoming have protested it. The governors 
of Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming have spoken against it, along with 
most of the Senators and Congressmen from 
that region. The opposition would be even 
more intense if more people understood this 
important fact: Under CVA, irrigation would 
of necessity have to take a back seat to power 
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production, and private ownership of water 
rights, so precious in the west, would go by 
the boards, 

In Seattle, Mayor William F. Devin, who 
is also head of the municipally owned power 
system, says: “This is not a fight between 
public and private power. This is a case 
of the Federal Government using phony gifts 
of our own taxes as bribes to rob us of our 
basic rights. * * * We are capable of 
developing our own economy. I say let us 
develop the Columbia River as our own re- 
sponsibility.” 

This is precisely what the Federal Govern- 
ment does not wish that valley, or any other 
valley, to do. Once the Columbia River area 
is made over in the Socialist pattern, it would 
be followed by the Missouri Valley Authority 
and then the others, to blanket the Nation. 
Governor Langlie, of Washington, says: “The 
issue here is whether the people are to man- 
age their own affairs or have them entrusted 
to three men appointed in Washington, D. C., 
and given almost unlimited power. What 
would be left of our State and local govern- 
ment when such an agency gets into full 
swing?” 

The CVA project has been stalled for the 
moment. But it will be resumed in the next 
Congress. We must not forget that what is 
planned for the Columbia River Valley is 
planned ultimately for the entire Nation. 


Mr. Speaker, recognizing the danger 
to the Nation resulting from establish- 
ment of valley authorities without due 
deliberation and examination, I believe 
that such projects should be created only 
after the people in the areas directly af- 
fected have expressed a desire for the 
establishment of such authority by vote 
in a free election, and I have introduced 
a bill for this purpose. The hold- 
ing of plebiscites in the areas where a 
valley authority is to be established will 
permit frank and open discussion of the 
effects of such an authority upon the 
people and the extent of the socialization 
which would grow from it. 

In April of 1950, a convention of 400 
delegates representing the Utility Work- 
ers Union of America—CIO—condemned 
by unanimous vote the creeping paraly- 
sis of nationalization of the industry, 
and in their resolution added: 

Control of'the electric industry is the key 
to control of the major industries of the Na- 
tion. The Government is already in the 
utility business to quite an extent and, un- 
less we are on our guard, will soon own most 
of it. This will be the first step down the 
socialistic highway. Then transportation, 
communication, steel, and the rest will follow 
to put an end to our American way of life. 


I am certain that if the people of the 
Nation are given the opportunity to use 
the ballot in a direct election before 
establishment of additional valley au- 
thorities is allowed, they will vote 
against any further encroachment of the 
Federal Government which would de- 
stroy freedom and extend socialism in 
our Nation. The following is the bill 
which I have introduced to provide for 
a plebiscite before establishment of addi- 
tional valley authorities: 

A bill to prohibit the establishment of a 
valley authority in any State that would be 
substantially affected thereby until the 
people of the affected areas of such State 
have voted affirmatively for such valley 
authority 
Be it enacted, etc., That no law establish- 

ing a valley authority (similar to the Tennes- 

see Valley Authority) shall become effective 
within a State which in the judgment of the 
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Governor or legislature any part of such 
State would be substantially affected by such 
law, if such law were to become effective 
within such State, until a certificate from 
the Governor of such State has been filed 
with the Senate (or with the Secretary of 
the Senate if the Senate is not in session) 
and with the House of Representatives (or 
with the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives if the House of Representatives is not 
in session) stating (1) that an election has 
been held pursuant to the election laws of 
such State in those congressional districts 
which would be substantially affected by 
such law, if such law were to become effec- 
tive within such State, and (2) that a ma- 
jority of persons voting in such election 
have voted affirmatively to have such law 
become effective within such State. 


Review Wire-Tap Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
editorials from the Decatur (IIL) Herald 
and the Washington Post dealing with 
the necessity for recanvassing our atti- 
tude banning the use of evidence ob- 
tained through wire tapping in the ap- 
prehension of spies, traitors, enemy 
agents, and others disloyal to our 
country: 

Review Wire-TaP BAN 

Heightened concern over-the national se- 
curity may lead, it now appears, to a review 
of the use of wire taps as a means of gather- 
ing evidence against spies, traitors, and 
saboteurs. Representative KENNETH B. KeaT- 
InG, of Mew York, made the first step when 
he introduced a bill to permit Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation agents to obtain Federal 
court orders for wire tapping, if national 
security appears involved. 

Some modification of the doctrine which 
bans the use of wire tap evidence clearly is 
needed. Representative Keatine calls the 
rule absurd, and it certainly proved so re- 
cently when Judith Coplon’s conviction for 
plotting to spy on this country for Russia was 
overruled on grounds that part of the evi- 
dence against her was gained by wire tapping. 

The proposed change now becomes a matter 
of practical necessity. As the law stands, it 
permits spies to conduct their nefarious pro- 
fession over American telephones. Govern- 
ment agents may suspect the tenor of the 
conversation, but are not authorized to 
listen in. 

Permission to tap wires should be doled out 
sparingly, surely, for the private rights of the 
citizen must be guarded. The author of the 
bill, however, has provided against a possible 
danger of too free a use of the privilege when 
he asks that FBI men and military intelli- 
gence agents secure court permission before 
using the tapping system. 

Fact is, the average citizen conducts busi- 
ness over the telephone of less importance 
than is ordinarily believed. If his conversa- 
tion was really important, he would protest 
more vigorously than he does the party-line 
systems in use in all rural areas and in many 
city systems. 


LecaLizep Wirz TaPPIna 
Readers of this newspaper will know that 
it has long believed that wire tapping in any 
form is abhorrent to American principles of 


privacy of the individual. The country is 
now faced, however, with a sinister threat to 
its security. In the perpetual struggle to 
maintain a balance between civil liberties 
and measures to safeguard national security 
it may be necessary to yield somewhat on 
civil liberties in order to prevent the loss of 
both liberty and security. It is in this con- 
text that we believe that the bills to legalize 
wire tapping by law-enforcement officers 
under certain specified conditions should be 
considered. 

Wire tapping where now carried on by Fed- 
eral Officials is patently against the law. The 
Federal Communications Act forbids the in- 
terception and divulgence of wire communi- 
cations, and the Supreme Court has said 
plainly that this means divulgence even to 
another person in a law-enforcement agency. 
Present use of wire tapping by the FBI—a 
practice reportedly confined to espionage and 
kidnaping cases—rests on a flimsy, and in our 
view entirely unsupportable, authorization by 
the Attorney General. 

At the same time there can be no question 
that wire tapping is going on. It is engaged 
in not only by Federal authorities, as brought 
to light in the Coplon case, but also promis- 
cuously by “private eyes” and others. Dis- 
closures before the Senate District Committee 
last summer showed that Police Lt. Joseph 
Shimon, acting in a private capacity, inter- 
cepted telephone conversations on a broad 
scale in connection with the Howard Hughes 
hearings. There are continuing allegations 
that wires of various governmental officials 
are tapped, and no one knows, in truth, how 
extensively wire tapping is carried on. 

Thus, as a factual matter, the practice has 
outrun the law, and there seems to be no 
disposition on the part of Federal author- 
ities to crack down, whatever the law says. 
The danger in this situation is that the con- 
tinuing evasion of the law tends to bring 
disrespect for all law and increase the num- 
ber of violations. The reason that this has 
happened, in our opinion, is a deep-seated 
feeling among law-enforcement officials and 
the public generally that wire tapping may 
be necessary to protect the national security 
or to save lives. In the wake of the Canadian 
spy trials, the Fuchs disclosures, and other 
evidences of conspiracy, anyone who would 
forbid law-enforcement officers the use of 
means necessary to arrest the conspiracy 
would take upon himself a terrible respon- 
sibility. 

Hence, it seems to us, the best chance of 
preventing wire tapping from becoming a 
monster, is to channelize it into cases in 
which it is clearly necessary, and to provide 
atiff penalties for its unauthorized use. That 
is what the Neely bill attempts so do as re- 
spects Washington. It would permit wire 
tapping by District law enforcement officers 
only on specific authorization by a Federal 
judge, obtained in much the same manner 
that a search warrant is now obtained. The 
bill would require law officers to state under 
oath that a crime involving the safety of 
human life had been or was about to be 
committed, that wire tapping would lead to 
essential evidence, and that no other means 
were readily available. It is explicit in pro- 
hibiting wire tapping under any other cir- 
cumstances. 

This version is a distinct improvement 
over the original Neely bill, which did not 
restrict the categories of- crime in which 
wire tapping would be permitted. That of 
course, would have been more than the 
camel’s nose in the tent; it would have been 
the whole camel. It would have put any 
Federal judge applying the regulation under 
an impossible burden. The inescapable fact 
about wire tapping is that all telephone con- 
versations involve two persons, and there 
is no way to limit the interception to the 
words of the person being sought. 

For this reason it seems to us imperative 
that any legalization of wire tapping by 
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Federal officers be also confined to cases af- 
fecting national security or human life, and 
that a Federal judge authorize it only after 
rigorous conditions have been met. There 
is justification, we believe, for such a law 
on a national scale along the lines of the 
Keating bill introduced in the last Congress. 
This sort of law, coupled with severe penal- 
ties for violation, could help protect the na- 
tional security and at the same time remove 
fears that telephones were being tapped in- 
discriminately. The limitations on wire tap- 
ping, however, must be narrow and precise, 
and any law which did not contain careful 
safeguards could result in incalculable harm. 


What’s the Matter With Senator Taft? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on January 7, 1951: 

Wuat’s THE Matrer WITH SeNaTOR Tart? 

(“The President simply usurped authority, 
in violation of the laws and the Constitution, 
when he sent troops to Korea to carry out the 
resolution of the United Nations in an unde- 
clared war.” Rosert A. Tart, in the Senate, 
January 5.) 

Is it Senator Tart’s purpose to outdo Sen- 
ator McCartuy in irresponsibility? It be- 
gins to look that way. Alnrost every state- 
ment the Ohio Republican makes these days 
is more dangerous than the one before. 

Consider only the most recent of the GOP 
leader’s utterances. 

On December 29, Senator Tart said in an 
address in Cincinnati: “I have no great con- 
fidence in the judgment of the top military.” 

Yet it was not enough for him to attempt 
to undermine popular trust in men of the 
character of Defense Secretary Marshall, 
General Bradley as chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the latter’s associates, 
General Collins, General Vandenberg, and 
Admiral Sherman. Senator Tarr then went 
on to quote the top military as follows: 

“They doubted: if we could hold out in Ko» 
rea or the Philippines. Now they have 250,- 
000 Americans spread out across Korea and 
they think they can defend indefinitely 
against 2,000,000 Chinese.” 

Thus, the Ohio Senator made no allowances 
for any of the problems involved in the 
supremely difficult Korean choice last June. 
Thus, he quoted for the benefit of our op- 
ponents on the field of battle information 
which he himself said he received in secret 
from high military leaders. 

Inevitably, Senator Tarr was questioned 
by reporters about this amazing statement. 
Thereupon he amended it to say that he did 
not mean to include in his vote of no con- 
fidence the command in the field. Pre- 
sumably this revision was to exempt General 
MacArthur from his black appraisal of the 
competence of the Nation’s top defense com- 
mand. 

That did not lessen the seriousness of 
what Senator Tarr had said. Actually, it 
made his egregious error only worse. For 
now he said in effect that General Mac- 
Arthur was trustworthy and able, but that 
his assignment was hobbled if not made im- 
possible by General Bradley and other shapers 
of over-all military policy. 

The man who is often called Mr. Republi- 
can did not wait long before announcing 
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ancther vote of no confidence. When the 
new Congress opened last Wednesday, he 
accused the White House of deliberately hold- 
ing up work of the session for perhaps 2 
weeks because the Presidential state of the 
Union message was not immediately forth- 
coming. 

Since the President speaks tomorrow and 
congressional committees had not been 
named anyway, this was a display of utter 
unreasonableness. The danger, however, was 
that some people would be misled into think- 
ing that Senator Tarr had a fair complaint. 

But it is the GOP leader's 10,000-word ad- 
dress to the Senate on foreign affairs which 
is worst of all. Speaking Friday, he charged 
President Truman with taking the United 
States into the Korean War without au- 
thority. He declared that the Commander 
in Chief has no right to send American 
troops to a European defense without ap- 
proval from Congress. He repudiated the 
new assignment of General Eisenhower by 
saying that he did not think the United 
States should assume the leadership in the 
formation of an international army by the 
appointment of an American commander. 

It is not necessary to comment on these 
dangerous assertions one by one. There are 
adequate answers to these points Senator 
Tarr attempts to make. The authority of 
the President as Commander in Chief to use 
the military forces of the Nation has been 
demonstrated repeatedly in history. Every 
school child knows that there were military 
engagements before Congress declared war 
in 1812. The course of President Polk in 
the Mexican War is an answer to Senator 
Tart. So is that of Wilson in 1916 on the 
border and at Vera Cruz. 

The American people, we believe, see these 
matters a great deal more clearly than Sen- 
ator Tarr. They see, we believe, that the 
creation of a defense force in Europe is not 
to protect Europe alone but also to protect 
this country. They see that a defenseless 
Europe would be an almost certain invitation 
to Communist aggression. They see that a 
Communist-controlled Europe would doubt- 
less foredoom Great Britain and place the 
United States in gravest jeopardy. 

What has come over Robert A. Tarr that he 
does not understand this? Is he so eager to 
be the Republican standard bearer next year 
that he cares not what he says or the effect 
of his words? 

If not, why will he say now what he chose 
not to say last June? Is it because he thinks 
it is politically smart to try to capitalize on 
the reverses in Korea? 

The Truman administration has its faults, 
far too many of them. It shouid be criticized 
for its shortcomings. But it is our respon- 
sible Government. And it is recruiting men 
of unquestioned patriotism and ability to 
lead in creating a defense so strong that the 
Kremlin will not push the button to start 
world war III. 

Mr. Republican should think twice before 
his next outburst. In barely more than a 
week he has done enough damage to last 
throughout his new 6-year term. 





Good Neighbor Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, Good 
Neighbor Day, an institution dedicated 
to good neighbor relations between per- 
sons and nations, has attracted wide- 





spread and active support. In recogni- 
tion of the importance of the good- 
neighbor spirit, the mayor of New York 
has proclaimed January 1, 1951, as Good 
Neighbor Day and set aside each Tues- 
day evening of this year, from 6 p. m. 
until midnight, as Good Neighbor Eve- 
ning. Appended hereto is the Mayor's 
proclamation to stimulate this spirit of 
cooperation within the great metropolis 
of New York: 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas the President of the United States 
has proclaimed a national emergency; and 

Whereas world events daily remind us of 
the urgent need for harmony and teamwork, 
since we are all part of the greatest struggle 
for peace the human family has ever known, 
a struggle made more complex by the chal- 
lenge of the Atomic Age; and 

Whereas our great city is the composite of 
the toil, energy, blood, sacrifice, and intelli- 
gence drawn from all races, all peoples, and 
all creeds; and 

Whereas the future of America depends 
upon whether we merely talk love of country 
or actually live it; upon whether we engage 
in unworthy strife here at home or stand 
shoulder to shoulder to achieve a glorious 
destiny; and 

Whereas our destiny is inseparable from 
the destinies of the peoples of other na- 
tions; and 

Whereas we are the home folks in the home 
city of the United Nations; and 

Whereas the daily demonstration of the 
spirit of the good neighbor and the practice 
of the Golden Rule in our own city will in- 
spire oppressed peoples, wherever they may 
be, to search for true freedom and for peace 
on earth; and 

Whereas the practice of cooperation can be 
stimulated, implemented, and kept alive by 
holding good-neighbor meetings at stated, 
frequent intervals; and 

Whereas the coming New Year will mark 
the nineteenth annual observance of Good 
Neighbor Day in America: 

Now, therefore, I, Vincent R. Impellitteri, 
mayor of the city of New York, do hereby 
proclaim January 1, 1951, as Good Neighbor 
Day, and I further set aside each Tuesday 
evening of 1951, from 6 p. m. until midnight, 
as Good Neighbor Evening, and I call upon 
all agencies of religion, education, govern- 
ment, and community life, and all media of 
communication, to join together as good 
neighbors on the first day of the year and on 
each Tuesday évening, to foster brotherhood 
and teamwork among New Yorkers at home 
and abroad and to promote good will among 
all men, to the end that peace on earth may 
be achieved. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the city of New 
York to be affixed this 22d day of Decem- 
ber 1950. 

[SEAL] VINCENT R. IMPELLITTERI, 

Mayor. 
By Wriu1aM J. DononveE, 
Executive Secretary to the Mayor. 





Anticipates the Worst in Clash With 
Soviets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I am including an editorial appear- 
ing in the Sunday Star, Washington. 
D. C., on December 31, 1959: 


ANTICIPATES THE Worst IN CLasH WITH 
Sovirrs—Wrirer Wovutp Bring HoME 
CIVILIANS IN GERMANY 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

As the year 1951 begins the state of the 
Nation seems almost incredibly bad. Per- 
haps as the months pass unity may be 
achieved and leadership developed. But, as 
of now, a great crisis has arisen, and from 
whatever angle viewed our inadequacy seems 
appallingly evident. It is all very well to 
talk about the duty of strengthening the 
national morale. But there also is the duty 
of facing realities. This we have not been 
doing at all, and every attempt to make us 
do so seems to promote discord and dissen- 
sion. The attitude of the Soviet Republic 
and its satellite states toward us and our 
attitude toward them have become so openly 
and vehemently hostile that a titanic and 
catastrophic clash threatens. 

If the grand smash comes, we cannot, of 
course, permit our faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of America to be shaken, but there 
is no sense now in trying to paint a bright 
picture. In Korea the great bulk of our 
miiltary land strength and the bulk of our 
Navy and Air Force are engaged in a hot, 
costly, and apparently hopeless war against 
the Chinese Communists, whose cause is 
savagely championed by the Soviets in the 
United Nations. Because of the Russians 
the efforts of that Organization to avert ag- 
gression and promote peace are dismayingly 
feeble. It is rounding out a 5-year record 
of almost complete frustration so far as 
progress toward its great goal is concerned. 
The continued vicious and terrific Russian 
propaganda against us, together with Soviet 
acts of unprovoked aggression, have com- 
pelled us to recognize the menace of a third 
world war, in which the survival of the Na- 
tion is at stake. 

There, of course, is nothing to do except see 
it through to the end with the minimum of 
waste and blundering we can manage and an 
inflexible determination not to weaken no 
matter what the odds. In this connection 
there is one great basic fact which pro- 
trudes—to wit, our shocking military feeble- 
ness. This is not only admitted—it is pro- 
claimed. 

As for the western front in Europe, we have 
already told the world that if the Russians 
attack, we and our allies are in no position to 
make a successful resistance. We would be 
overrun. They outnumber us in equipped 
divisions, in tanks, and in airplanes—in 
everything but the atom bomb, and they 
have that in numbers about which we can 
only guess. So, what it amounts to is this— 
We are now unprepared to cope with an at- 
tacking Communist China in Asia or an at- 
tacking Russian Army in Europe. Nor will 
we be prepared for a year and a half to 2 
years. The question then arises, if these are 
the facts—and they are not disputed—and 
if, as most believe, the fixed Russian purpose 
is to overthrow our Government by violence 
and destroy the capitalistic system complete- 
ly, why does she not attack now? 

Our intelligence about the real Russian in- 
tentions is so negligible as to leave us noth- 
ing to do but guess. The one sure thing is 
that we cannot afford to take a chance. It 
is just ordinary common sense to prepare for 
the worst. In brief, we should assume that 
an attack is imminent and inevitable and use 
every ounce of strength and every hour we 
have to meet it. There is now no excuse for 
disunity and poor leadership. There is no 
excuse for inefficiency and politics. Every 
possible protective step should be taken. One 
very obvious one is the step to remove from 
Germany the wives and children of American 
soldiers who obviously would be unable to 
reach safety in the advent of a Soviet attack. 
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HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
the well-known columnist, Thomas L. 
Stokes, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star for January 5, 1951: 

BLOcKADE AGAIN ON IN CONGRESS 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Our emphasis on the defense of democracy 
everywhere in the world, and our desire to 
extend it wherever possible, naturally en- 
large our interest in our own democratic in- 
stitutions. In short, we look at ourselves 
more closely—or should. 

It is, therefore, somewhat embarrassing 
that a coalition of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats in our House of Representa- 
tives has just delivered a smacking blow to 
democracy. This was done on the opening 
day of the new Eighty-second Congress by re- 
storing to the Rules Committee the arbitrary 
power to pigeonhole bills approved by the 
appropriate legislative committee and deny 
the House the right to vote on them. 

What the coalition effected was repeal of 
the rule—adopted by the Eighty-first Con- 
gress after the 1948 Truman victory—which 
removed this arbitrary blockade by permit- 
ting the chairman of any legislative com- 
mittee to move for House consideration of 
bills approved by his committee if the Rules 
Committee failed to send such measures to 
the House floor after 21 days. 

That can’t be done any more. Again a 
handiul of men can thwart democracy in 
the Elouse. 

The purpose of this undemocratic move is 
no secret. It is to keep social welfare and 
civil-rights measures from getting to the 
Representatives of the people in the House 
for a vote. 

From the standpoint of their party’s own 
political welfare it is a bit hard to see why 
the House Republican leadership again was 
maneuvered into this alliance with the anti- 
social welfare, anti-civil-rights southern 
Democrats. For it was the blockade of the 
Rules Committee—then as now controlled 
by the coalition—against a housing bill, 
combined with the hostile attitude of the 
House Republican leadership toward other 
social legislation, that had much to do with 
the party’s 1948 defeat in the Presidential 
election. Many Republicans were conscious 
of the bad judgment of their leadership. 
Forty-two of them refused to go along and 
voted against repeal of the so-called 21-day 
rule. 

As a practical matter, the blatant, overt 
coup hardly was necessary. Little social leg- 
islation and no civil-rights legislation had 
been expected from the new Eighty-second 
Congress. Emphasis will be on foreign pol- 
icy and defense. Furthermore, the coali- 
tion now has enough votes, as a result of 
last November’s election, to defeat measures 
it doesn’t like openly on the floor, though 
the Rules Committee strangulation allows 
Members to duck responsibility. 


‘The Republican action could be costly 
politically. For, because of its admitted 
aim, it will provoke resentment among mil- 
lions of people, who whether Republicans 
realize it or not, now are fully aware of what 
dictatorial control of the House by the coali- 
tion through the Rules Committee bottle- 
neck means to them. 

They know because President Truman told 
them the story in simple language in the 1948 
campaign, revealed to them the chicanery 
whereby bills for their welfare can be pigeon- 
holed by a few men in the Rules Committee. 
This simplifies the task of special-interest 
lobbyists who can concentrate on this com- 
mittee and not worry about the regular com- 
mittees too much, and never worry at all 
about the House itself. By his campaign the 
President won support for removal of this 
blockade after his victory. It was the first 
thing done by the Democratic House leader- 
ship at his direction at opening of the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

What had happened became clear once the 
President raised the curtain in the campaign. 
While the Republican Senate of the Republi- 
can-controlled Eightieth Congress had passed 
social legislation, including housing, ing 
creased minimum wage, Federal aid to edu- 
cation, the House leadership tied it all up. 
This became a mockery when the party, in 
its 1948 platform, advocated all these meas- 
ures that the House leadership had stifled 
just before the convention. President Tru- 
man capitalized this on stumps all over the 
Nation. Labor unions told the story to their 
members through their union newspapers, as 
they are telling now of repeal of the 21-day 
rule and its meaning. This is not very help- 
ful to Republicans in their effort to win 
back labor votes. 

During the Congress just ended, eight bills 
were extricated from the Rules Committee 
and brought before the House for a vote by 
the 2i-day rule. Beyond that, because of 
threat of its use, the Rules Committee itself 
moved to the House floor for passage the 
housing, minimum wage increase, and ex- 
pansion of social security system bills. 

Now the blockade has been raised again. 


Speaker Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Fort Worth Star-Telegram of 
January 5, 1951: 


SPEAKER RAYBURN: ABLE, RESPECTED LEADER 


Again it is Speaker Sam Raysurn. There 
was no surprise in the election of the veteran 
Texas Congressman to preside over the House 
in the Eighty-second Congress, but none- 
theless his choice for that high and respon- 
sible position makes history. Mr. Raysurn 
becomes only the second Member of Con- 
gress in the Nation’s history to be elected 
to the Speakership six times, equaling the 
record set by the magnetic Henry Clay, of 
Kentucky, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. If Mr. Raysurn serves out his 2- 
year term he will have clear title to the dis- 
tinction of having occupied the Speakership 
longer than any other man, because Mr. Clay 
resigned twice as presiding officer of the 
House. 

It is not, of course, length of service which 
counts, unless that service has been of high 
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order and rendered fully in behalf of his 
State and his Nation. This was achieved 
fully by Mr. Raysurn. His long tenure as 
Speaker and previously as minority leader in 
the House attests the high caliber of that 
service to his Nation and State. 

The Speaker of the House as been a Mem- 
ber of Congress since 1913, and previously he 
was a representive for 6 years in the Texas 
Legislature and speaker of its house for 2 
years. In 1948, he and Senator VANDENBERG 
were the recipients of the Collier mazazine 
award for distinguished congressional service. 

An impartial appraisal of Sam RaysuRNn’s 
statesmanship was given by Republican 
Minority Leader Martin upon the Texan’s 
election as Speaker Wednesday. Representa- 
tive MartTIn declared that the Nation in a 
time of peril was most fortunate in having 
in responsible position a man who has “the 
courage, the integrity, the ability, and the 
fairness that he [Mr. Raysurn] has.” He 
pointed out that election six times as Speaker 
would not have been possible without Mr. 
Raysuen’s being a man of fine character and 
extraordinary ability. 

The House affirmed this appraisal in a 
tribute of standing applause as Mr. Raysurn 
took the gavel and the office of Speaker. In 
that role, he will serve his Nation and State 
with the same selfless devotion, capacity, and 
zeal that have marked his almost four dec- 
ades of service in Congress. Texas takes 
pride in this son who measures up fully to 
the standard of outstanding Americanism. 
The humility and firm resolve with which 
Sam RaYBuRN accepted a stern responsibility 
again is a measure of his caliber as a servant 
of a free people. 


The President’s State of the Union 
Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include my 
comment on the President’s state of the 
Union message carried on the Mutual 
network program Mutual Newsreel: 

On the credit side, the President is to be 
commended for subordinating his domestic 
program to the critical needs of national 
defense and security. It is to be hoped that 
his future course, unlike the past, will dem- 
onstrate that he is willing to pay more than 
lip service to the principle that nondefense 
spending must be curtailed in order to main- 
tain a sound domestic econcmy on which 
alone our national strength to resist ag- 
gression can be based. 

It is also commendable that the President 
recognized that unity does not require com- 
plete submission by the minority to policies 
and methods advanccd by the majority which 
are believed to be demonstrably unsound. 
We must, as he points out, keep our debate 
on a high level with our sights trained on 
only one objective, the safety and welfare of 
our country. But debate we must have in 
order that we may arrive at conclusions which 
reflect the true will of the people without 
whose wholehearted support any effort will 
fail. 

In that connection I am disappointed that 
the President did not even mention the all- 
absorbing question of the moment whether 
he will consult with Congress before order- 
ing large forces to be deployed in Western 
Europe. An assurance to that effect would 
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have gone a long way toward accomplishing 
that unity of purpose which he properly 
seeks. 

Another regrettable omission in a m 
heard around the world is the President's 
failure to serve emphatic notice upon the 
United Nations and its members that we have 
a right to expect a much stronger demon- 
stration of their willingness to cooperate in 
resisting aggression than they have yet in- 
dicated. This is a critical week for the fu- 
ture of the United Nations. I fear that our 
allies may read into his message with some 
justification an endorsement of what seems 
to many of us a significantly unsatisfactory 
showing to date. It is time to speak out 
plainly and tell them what we think. 

We have never been at a point in our his- 
tory where it was more important that Amer- 
icans go forward together. There can be no 
question as to the goal of every one of us—a 
just peace and true freedom for the peo- 
ples of the earth. 

There is unity on the question of the ex- 
tent of national effort. No reasonable move 
should go untried, no necessary sacrifice 
should be avoided. There is unity on the 
proposition that every American must ren- 
der every effort to resolve this crisis suc- 
cessfully, to achieve victory and to establish 
a real and just peace. 

Thus, there can be no doubt that Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life stand together on 
these worthy objectives. In their accom- 
plishment we Republicans will put our coun- 
try first. 





A Report to the Congress From the People 
of the Ninth Congressional District of 
Alabama 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr, Speaker and dis- 
tinguished Members of the House, it is 
my privilege to again report to the Con- 
gress the views and feelings of the people 
of my district, the Ninth Congressional 
District of Alabama. This report from 
my people is tremendously important, in 
my opinion, because of the deep feelings 
they have expressed to me in this grave 
hour. 

The serious world situation is upper- 
most in their minds, and let me tell you 
they have no patience with diplomatic 
niceties when their sons, husbands, and 
loved ones are being sent to war, some of 
them for the second time in the last 
decade, and many parents are receiving 
that dreaded telegram from the Adjutant 
General saying, “I regret to inform 
you.” The people are facing the hard 
facts of life realistically and they expect 
our Government to act realistically. 

The Ninth Congressional District of 
Alabama wants two-fisted, hard-hitting, 
intelligent leadership from the Execu- 
tive, from the military, from the Con- 
gress, and from everybody in a place of 
public trust. Let no one forget this im- 
portant fact as our people are being ral- 
lied to make greater sacrifices and great- 
er efforts which are necessary for the 
protection of our country. 

The people of my district are ready to 
go all out. They are willing and able to 


do whatever is needed to protect our 
country if given a reasonable plan of 
action and the fighting leadership which 
we must have to be successful. They 
want bold leadership, with a positive 
course of action toward a definite goal. 
They want the best brains in this coun- 
try drafted to help the executive branch 
of our Government steer that course. 
Although the President has the chief 
responsibility for foreign affairs, my peo- 
ple feel that Congress should not just 
sit back and rubber stamp the plans and 
programs of the executive department. 
Charting the destinies of 151,000,000 
American people in this shrinking, ex- 
plosive world is too grave a responsibility 
for the Executive alone and my people 
expect Congress to take an active part 
in the formation of our foreign policy. 
The world’s greatest deliberative body 
should deliberate on the world’s great- 
est question—the question of bringing 
about peace—and come up with some 
realistic solutions to our dilemma. 

My people have always been foremost 
in rising to the defense of our country 
in time of crisis when the danger and 
course of action were fully understood. 
They will not follow blindly. They want 
to know the whole truth about the dan- 
gers we face, the odds that are against 
us, and the reasons for the course we 
take. 

The fact is—and we might as well face 
it—that we do not have the unify- 
ing, psychological bombshell of the tragic 
Pearl Harbor, and yet our danger now is 
much greater. We are already in a war 
for our freedom if not for our very ex- 
istence. The odds against us are greater 
than they have ever been in the history 
of our country. Nothing short of an in- 
telligent plan of action to fight the Com- 
munists inside and outside our country, 
backed by the full force of the people, 
will prevent our destruction. 

It has been next to impossible for my 
people to reconcile the bitter reverses in a 
far-off land with what they have seen 
here at home. On the one hand they 
have suffered the loss of loved ones in 
Korea, the drafting of young boys, the 
rising spiral of inflation, and they have 
heard the warning about greater sacri- 
fices tocome. All this has added to their 
anxiety and their instinctive feeling that 
we face a terrible situation although the 
nature of the danger and a positive 
course of action have not been clearly 
outlined by our Government. On the 
other hand they have seen inadequately 
trained troops sent into combat without 
proper reinforcements, the publication of 
secret military data, enactment of half- 
way control measures, the lack of co- 
operation among the two political parties 
and the Executive in cleaning out the 
Communists in Government, talk about 
police action in Korea, the small amount 
of support from members of the United 
Nations, failure of the UN to brand Com- 
munist China as an aggressor, the in- 
sistence by England of UN recognition 
of Red China, and continued war ship- 
ments by the Allies to Russia and her 
war-making satellites, 

Is it any wonder that great hope of a 
simple, easy solution was aroused in so 
many minds by the speeches of ex-Presi- 
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dent Hoover and Senator Tarr? They 
said much that I agree with, but they 
also left out some impelling facts about 
the world situation that must be taken 
into account. 

It has been suggested that small 
United States garrison forces could hold 
out in different parts of the world while 
friendly nations rearm. This is impos- 
sible. The slaughter of our troops and 
the capture of friendly nations would be 
a certainty in an open military conflict. 
Who can trust the Soviets to stop mili- 
tary aggression of their own accord? It 
has been inferred that America can 
stand alone. Facts do not give much 
support to this theory. We may be 
forced into such an undesirable position, 
but it would be a short-sighted policy in- 
deed to fail to help the development of 
economic, religious, and military resist- 
ance wherever we can find it. How else 
can atheistic aggression be stopped be- 
fore it reaches our own shores? Our 
task will be increased a hundredfold if 
we try to go it alone. 

We all agree, however, that first pri- 
ority should be given to building up our 
own defenses. We must demand it. We 
must also demand greater effort on the 
part of our allies, if they are to expect 
continued assistance from us. Not one 
of these countries, with the exception of 
Turkey, has waked up to its own peril 
to the extent of taking adequate military 
action. 

Withdrawal of our troops from Korea 
may be a military necessity and it may 
be the wisest policy in view of the pros- 
pects of being thrown into an all-out 
war with China, So far China, with 
450,000,000 people, has unleashed only a 
small part of her military forces. She 
has millions more in reserve. Russia is 
using Korea as a proving ground for 
tactics and equipment in preparation for 
bigger things to come. These facts are 
clear, 

The solution depends upon our over- 
all policy regarding whetier or not to 
abandon the entire Far East. If we do 
not abandon the entire Far East then 
all available forces must be used to stop 
Russia in that general area wherever 
and however it is militarily possible. 
The wraps must come off. Our fighting 
men and their families deserve this con- 
sideration. This would include stra- 
tegic bombing wherever it is to our ad- 
vantage. It would include the use of 
Korean guerrillas and troops, the esti- 
mated 1,500,000 Chinese guerrillas on 
the mainland, the 500,000 Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops on Formosa who must be 
rearmed, the Japanese, and other 
friendly nations. All must be used in a 
way that is most advantageous to our 
cause. The results of this course of 
action would be to keep Russia from 
concentrating in Europe to keep these 
nations from rearming against her. 

If we abandon the entire Far East, we 
must realize that this will mean the im- 
mediate collapse of Japan, a country 
that has no arms at this time but has 
great industrial power. Formosa and 
the friendly guerrillas in Korea and 
China would be helpless. The Philip- 
pines and Alaska would be seriously 
threatened so that the only effect would 
be to move the war zone closer home, 
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Fee tae all 
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The same policy of withdrawal applied 
to Europe would mean the inevitable col- 
lapse of such industrial powers as Ger- 
many and England, along with the en- 
tire European Continent. This would 
hand over to Russia control of about 90 
percent of the world’s manpower, in ad- 
dition to a combined industrial capacity 
comparable to ours, and backed up by the 
world’s largest army—an army which is 
ready to go into action now. 

In case of our withdrawal from 
Europe and the Far East either volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, we could not 
count on anything but war coming to our 
own shores very quickly and in the most 
devastating form yet known to man. 

The greatest deterrent to a world war 
now is the temporary advantage we hold 
in the quantity and quality of the atomic 
bomb. However, we must bear in mind 
that Russia can send over one-way, 
suicide, sneak A-bomb attackers and 
level some of our cities at this very time. 
The power of our A-bomb is not great 
enough to win a war alone and our 
superiority in this field is fast diminish- 
ing. We must strengthen ourselves im 
mediately to make up for this loss. 

Mr. Speaker, our people in the Ninth 
District are representative of America 
in that they have too much faith in our 
way of life, too much character, vitality 
and independence to bow to Russia. My 
people know down deep in their hearts 
that the forces of evil are not going to 
conquer the world ultimately. Atheistic 
communism cannot dominate the minds 
of men very long because such unfortu- 
nate people will eventually realize that 
they have been deceived by false 
promises. It cannot dominate the souls 
of men very long because man inevitably 
seeks a higher being. The religious peo- 
ples of the world and the freedom loving 
peoples of the world are slowly but surely 
lining up solidly against Russia for a 
showdown. But the number of us, both 
as individuals and as nations, who will 
be living to enjoy freedom again, is in 
direct proportion to the speed, vigor, and 
intelligence with which we tackle this 
task together. 

The freedom of America was not easily 
won and it will not be easily defended. 
The safest course, Mr. Speaker, is bold 
action. I submit the following programs 
for immediate consideration and urge 
their inclusion in our emergency policies: 

First. Bring in top leadership for Gov- 
ernment service and set up a permanent 
advisory commission to the President, on 
foreign affairs. 

Second. Initiate a full-scale debate in 
the House of Representatives on foreign 
policy, adopting a program that has the 
backing of our people which is so neces- 
sary for success. 

Third. Mobilize all industry, catalog 
every citizen according to his capabili- 
ties for emergency national service, step 
up production and work to keep produc- 
tion lines rolling. 

Fourth. Stop publicity and leaks of 
secret military information which have 
caused unnecessary loss of lives. 

Fifth. Concentrate on the improve- 
ment of our military intelligence. 
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Sixth. Place a complete embargo on 
Russia, Red China, and Soviet-domi- 
nated countries. Put more pressure on 
all countries sending Russia war ma- 
terials. 

Seventh. Enact a plan for the Gov- 
ernment to finance the war on a pay-as- 
you-go basis in the fairest possible man- 
ner. Cut out unnecessary nonmilitary 
spending. 

Eighth. Effect across the board con- 
trols, including price and wage controls, 
to stop runaway inflation which threat- 
ens to wreck our economy. 

Ninth. Mobilize and train the neces- 
Sary armed forces as quickly as possible 
with particular emphasis on a perma- 
nent training program. 

Tenth. Utilize the Japanese and Chi- 
nese nationalists in every possible way in 
the far-eastern war. 

Eleventh. Speed up the mobilization of 
the Army of Europe, pressing into serv- 
ice German, Spanish, French, and Yugo- 
Slavian troops. 

Twelfth. Let Russia know we will use 
the atomic bomb when and where it will 
do the most good. 

Thirteenth. Improve our counterspy 
and espionage system and make use of 
DP’s in this connection as much as pos- 
sible. 

Fourteenth. Develop a strong civilian 
defense program. 

Fifteenth. Take the initiative of world 
leadership away from atheistic Russia. 

Sixteenth. Ask for divine guidance as 
our country is being called upon to lead 
the free world in the most crucial period 
of our history. 


A Comparison of the Funds Provided for 
Fire Suppression by the Forest Service 
and the California Division of Forestry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, we are 
frequently criticized for overstaffing and 
overspending in Federal Government. 
This criticism is in the main, I think, 
justified, but in some places we spend a 
small amount of money compared to the 
responsibility the Federal Government 
has. As an illustration, I offer for the 
Recorp an editorial in the Lassen Advo- 
cate of December 27, 1950, which points 
out that the State of California provides 
about $10,000,000 for fire suppression, 
whereas only $7,500,000 is allowed for 
the entire Forest Service and another 
$6,000,000 for actually fighting fires as 
they occur, for all of the 160 national 
forests involving about 180,000,000 acres. 
It could be said, of course, that Califor- 
nia has appropriated too much money 
for fire-suppression work by the State 
division of forestry, but I doubt it. The 
California Legislature has been careful 
in its expenditures, and the State has 
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a balanced budget. In any event, I 
think this editorial is noteworthy in that 
it calls attention to one agency of the 
Federal Government which appears to 
be doing an awfully big job with a com- 
paratively meager appropriation. The 
editorial referred to is as follows: 
Poor RELATION 


This isn’t exactly forest-fire weather, but 
same interesting information in that line, 
always important in this area, came out in 
recent talks with State and United States 
foresters here. 

The United States Forest Service is the 
poor relation compared to the State division 
of forestry when it comes to cash available 
for fire suppression. Uncle Sam or Congress 
is stingy with money for fire fighting, com- 
pared to the California State Legislature. 

The State provides about $10,000,000 for 
fire suppression for the State division of 
forestry, compared to a meager $7,500,000 
allowed the entire United States Forest Serv- 
ice for its protection organization and an- 
other $6,000,000 for actually fighting fires 
as they occur. That has to do for 160 na- 
tional forests, protecting about 180,000,000 
acres. The Lassen National Forest's share 
is $95,000 to finance its prevention organi- 
zation; this does not include pay for key- 
head personnel in the supervisor's office. It 
finances two fire-suppression crews, lookouts, 
and equipment. 

Because of this, the Forest Service fire- 
suppression crews are only 3 or 4 men 
compared to about 10-man crews of the 
State in the area. It explains why the Forest 
Service has to call on lumber-company per- 
sonnel to do most of its fire fighting and 
sometimes on the assistance of the State. 

Formerly, Congress allowed a deficiency 
appropriation, which was like a blank check, 
to pay for suppressing actual fires, whcse 
cost is unpredictable. This year they put 
on a ceiling of $6,000,000. Maybe the Con- 
gressmen will do a little volunteer forest 
fire fighting if another bad fire season turns 
up like last season. 

Another curious facet of the picture is in 
financing costs of fire protection of private 
lands intermingled with national forests. 
The State pays the United States Forest 
Service for this protection. But the State 
legislature appropriates only enough so that 
the United States Forest Service gets paid 
about half as much per acre what the State 
division of forestry receives for protecting 
its acreage. 

While we are a great believer in Govern- 
ment economy, it would be a pleasant sur- 
prise if Congress would use common sense 
and divert a few more million from some 
silly waste to the real service of the United 
States Forest Service. The State legisla- 
ture recognizes the importance of protect- 
ing the resources from fire far more than 
does the United States Congress. 


Communist Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ser- 
mon by Rev. Harold John Ockenga, 
preached at the Park Street Church, 
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Boston, Mass., on Jeccmber 3, 1950, en- 
titled “The Answer to Communist Ag- 
gression”: 

THe ANSWER TO COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


(Text: “When the enemy shall come in like 
a flood, the spirit of the Lord shall lift up a 
standard against him” (Isaiah 58: 19).) 

I have read for our Scripture passage, 
Isaiah 10:5-12. 

Communism is on the march, and it 
is marching to war. It is marching in Chi- 
na, Korea, Indochina, Jspan, Germany, 
Iran, Greece, and other nations oj the earth. 
We Christians of western culture had also 
better be on the march, and that right 
soon. 

This struggle is more a struggle of light 
and darkness, of righteousness and iniquity, 
of God and Satan, than any other struggle 
which has taken place in history. I do not 
infer by that that there are no righteous 
people in Communist countries. No doubt 
there are many of them, but they do not 
have control. I do not infer that there are 
no wicked and corrupt individuals in our 
free West. There are plenty of them, and 
too many of them :re in control. But the 
basis of our western culture is certainly 
founded upon the great principles contained 


in the word of God. Tonight, therefore, IC 


want you to see that this struggle which is 
taking place in Korea, though it may not 
yet be world war III in all of its catastrophe 
and hideousness, is most certainly the prel- 
ude to and the first annunciation of that 
very thing. 

In Korea we see the determination of 
Communist Russia to test the mood of the 
west, particularly the mood of the United 
States of America. Twice in 6 months wars 
have been launched by two nations—puppet 
nations—under the control of Communist 
Russia. The first, of course, was that in Ko- 
rea launched by the North Koreans; the sec- 
ond was that in North Korea launched by 
the Chinese Communists. Both of them 
were open, naked, pure aggression. This is a 
test just as unquestionably the Japanese 
seizure of Manchuria or the German seizure 
of Austria and Sudetaniand were tests of the 
mood of the days in which they occurred. 
By the reaction to them, these nations were 
encouraged to go forward or were warned to 
halt in their aggression. 

At the outset, we must recognize that the 
things which are taking place in the world 
are not disassociated, isolated, fragmentized 
events. They are all part of one great world 
revolution which is being initiated by Com- 
munist Russia. I have made that statement 
from this pulpit many times. For many years 
I have tried to expound to you the essence of 
Communist teaching, the program of Com- 
munist strategy, the inevitable results of 
Communist dialectic. I have protested many 
actions of our Government from this pulpit 
and in messages preached in t meet- 
ings over America. We have been foolishly, 
almost imbecilically, maneuvered into a situ- 
ation where American blood must now be 
shed against puppet nations with whom we 
have no quarrel, with the Koreans, with the 
Chinese, and soon, no doubt, with the Ger- 
mans and with other nations of the earth. 
This has occurred in spite of the fact that the 
Communists announced in advance exactly 
what their intention was, but they were not 
believed by those in power in the United 
States of America. Now we are seeing the 
evidence of their intention and at long last 
our leaders have become aroused to what is 
taking place and to what is imminent. 

In this Korean struggle, we Americans have 
for the first time actually reached a decision 
to check Communist aggression. Our borders 
are no longer on the Pacific and the Atlantic. 
They ere in Berlin and Vienna and Korea. 
They are far from America because the stated 
intention of communistic Russia is world 
revolution. It is the conquest of the world. 
It is not to stop in Korea or in China or in 


Tibet (for there is no reason for taking Tibet 
unless India is to be threatened), or in 
Viet Nam or in East Germany. It is to move 
all over Asia and over Europe and ultimately, 
because of geopolitics, with these two con- 
Sn Pe ee en 
world. 
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Siam: eae. eh.eenla Gh sie tad thot. ta goer 
privilege; you as a member of Park S 
Church may not even stand by me as the 
pastor of Park Street Church and that is your 
privilege. I want to say that I indict this 
Government for impotence, for irresponsi- 
bility, and for actual imbecility in the things 
which it has done. I spoke 3 years ago from 
this pulpit, pleading night after night in the 
fall of 1947. I wrote to the President of the 
United States, I wrote to the Secretary of 
State of the United States, pleading that our 
Government should not dismantle the indus- 
tries of Western Germany and turn them over 
to Russia. I went to see the head of the 
Republican Party in Massachusetts in order 
to attempt to put some pressure on Washing- 
ton to stop the permission given by Washing- 
ton to the Russians to print money (Ameri- 
can occupation money) which was redeemed 
to the tune of $560,000,000 by our Govern- 
ment in 1947 alone. I have tried again and 
again by public speeches, organiza- 
tions, and by protest to stop the betrayal of 
the Chinese Nationalist Government under 
Chiang Kai-shek by those in authority in our 
country. We were told in propaganda com- 
ing out of China by men of the breed of 
Lattimore that Chinese communism was an 
agrarian movement and that Chiang Kai- 
shek and his government were hopelessly cor- 
rupt. Now the whole world can see that the 
Communist movement in China was of Rus- 
sian origin and of the same Soviet pattern 
and that Chiang Kai-shek was the one to 
whom we should have turned with confidence 
instead of selling him down the river. 

T have spoken again and again against the 
turning of huge lend-lease materials over to 
Russia as we did, Manchuria 
over to Russia, and turning North Korea over 
to Russia; in other words, against betraying 
one of our own allies in the great World 
War II. Of this betrayal we are guilty. The 
American Government stands indicted in its 
leadership for immoral acts and it is fully 
responsible in this hour for the conditions in 
which we find our own country and those 
which our young men are facing in Korea. 
The time has come, therefore, for us to speak 
with no uncertain voice upon these things. 
We must realize that the destiny of the whole 
west hangs in the balance now. 

Our people have always rallied in the past 
in days of crisis and the will to resist is now 
universal. Dismay at any sign of weakness 
would sweep through the democratic world. 

Let us remember that the Communists 
have nothing to restrain them from waging 
an aggressive war if and when they please. 
Communist morality is one of expediency 
and relativism, so that if it advances the 
Communist cause to launch a sneak attack 
upon the world, especially upon the United 
States, the Communists will do so, but we, 
who act upon law and moral order, or at 
least profess to do so in international affairs, 
we who have the vestigial remnants of a 
Christian civilization, cannot wage a pro- 
phylactic or a preventative war. We deplore 

men like Matthews and 
Representative Walsh and Senator Olin 
Johnston and Harold Stassen and President 
Truman and others speak about our inten- 
tion to use the atomic bomb. When such 
statements are joined with the fact that we 
did use the bomb in the last war they remove 
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all moral restraint for Russia to use it if 
and when she pleases. Consequently, there 
is nothing to prevent a sneak attack being 
launched upon the great centers of Ameri- 
can industry, communication, and intelli- 
gence at this very moment, according to Rus- 
sian morality. 

Do you realize that when Mr. Stassen in- 
terviewed Mr. Stalin on April 9, 1947, that 
Stalin said to Stassen, “Lenin is our teacher 
and we Soviet people are Lenin's disciples.” 
What then did Lenin teach? 

Lenin said, according to page 398 in the 
seventeenth volume of his collected works: 
“As long as capitalism and socialism remain, 
we cannot live in peace. In the end one or 
the other will triumph—a funeral requiem 
will be sung either over the Soviet Republic 
or over world capitalism. This is a respite 
in war * * *. There is no alternative 
left * * *. Either the Soviet Government 
triumphs in every advanced country in the 
world, or the most reactionary imperialism 
triumphs * * *. There is no middle 
course.” 

What Leninist propaganda calls reaction- 
ary imperialism is actually representative 
democracy and free enterprise which he 
hated. This was a derogatory term used by 
Lenin to refer to democratic culture. My 
friends, if you listen to the teacher of Com- 
munist Russia, you hear one tell you that 
Russia is out to dominate the world and 
to remove from the face of the earth any 
government which resists her purpose. In 
Lenin’s last speech he said, “Gather strength 
and strike the bourgeois as is necessary. 
Strike it only in the chest when you are sure 
of victory.” 

Let the moment come when the Commu- 
nist government in Moscow thinks that it 
can be sure of victory, the moment when it 
has wooed from us the Chinese, the Ger- 
mans, the Persians, and others, let the mo- 
ment come when they have bled us white by 
our struggling with their puppet soldiers, 
let them achieve the development of the 
atomic bomb and gather a stockpile, as prob- 
ably they have done through the traitorism 
of those who have been employed by our 
own and the English Governments and then 
the moment will come to strike. There will 
be no moral restraint. There will be no in- 
tellectual restraint. There will be no politi- 


cal restraint. There will be no reason why . 


Communist Russia should not in a moment 
of time try a sneak attack, as Japan once 
tried, in order to knock us out of the con- 
flict. Thus in one fell blow Russia would 
remove the only dam which holds back com- 
munism from world dominion. The soli- 
tary obstacle to communism’s conquest of 
the world lies in the 150,000,000 people in 
the United States of America. 

How then are we going to meet this situ- 
ation and what is the answer to communism 
today? I wish I had much time but due to 
the limited radio period I must be brief. 
Therefore, I would suggest three answers 
which may be given to aggression of Com- 
munist Russia. They are righteousness, 
reason, and resistance. Just three things. 
I announced these on September 14 to over 
60,000 people gathered in the Rose Bowl in 
California and I have outlined them to you 
previously. 

Mark you, first of all there is righteousness. 
I have suggested earlier this evening that our 
western culture, the culture of free men and 


the Bible, developed through the long en 
ess of Christia. history from the day of th 
collapse of the Hellenistic culture unto our 
present glorious civilization. This western 
culture is founded on three ideas which I 
can only mention but not expound. The 
first is the belief in God, namely, that God 
exists and that He has created the world 
and has made man in the image of Himself. 
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God is supreme. Second, there is a moral 
law. This is a moral universe which is de- 
pendent upon Ged and God's law. This law 
of God is shot through the universe. Third, 
individual men are of infinite value in the 
sight of God for they were created in the 
divine image and they have infinite poten- 
tialities for righteousness or for evil. On 
these three ideas, the entire culture of the 
West has been built. I know that there have 
been conflicts between what we call equali- 
tarianism on the one hand and libertarian- 
ism on the other hand, but they have been 
balanced in equilibrium by Christian broth- 
erhood. The pendulum has been swinging 
from one extreme to the other extreme, but 
it has been kept fairly well balanced in the 
center because of Christian teaching which 
infused righteousness and integrity in the 
lives of individual men so that they em- 
braced neither extreme. This balanced cul- 
ture has descended from various philosophi- 
cal sources which I have not time to describe 
tonight. It is exemplified in what is called 
Christian civilization. 

It is an anomaly that we of the Christian 
West should act upon the ground of moral 
law in international things while in our per- 
sonal lives we have been repudiating this 
authority of divine law. It is essential for 
our Nation to turn unto God who says, “If 
My people, which are called by My name, 
shall humble themselves, and pray, and seek 
My face, and turn from their wicked ways; 
then will I hear from heaven, and will for- 
give their sin, and will heal their land.” For 
divine deliverance, we must first of all have 
righteousness infused in the life of the peo- 
ple, for without it we have no answer to the 
problems upon which communism feeds. 

The second answer to communism is rea- 
son. It is time we understood this business 
of communism, This summer I heard a 
professor make a speech in New Hampshire 
on the Korean situation. He is dean of the 
American School of Political Affairs and has 
taught political economy for 25 years. He 
opened his speech by saying that he had 
never had inclination enough to read the 
writings of Karl Marx. I was utterly dis- 
mayed. Here was a man who has been teach- 
ing young men for 25 years how to run the 
United States Government and he never had 
read the writings of Karl Marx. How did he 
have any right to talk about the Korean 
situation or about communism today? That 
is the trouble with too many of those in 
leadership in this Nation. They do not know 
what they are talking about. They do not 
know what communism is, what it aims at, 
what its dialectic is. 

Let me tell you that coramunism is 11 re- 
ligion. It is an atheistic, ruthless, fanatical 
religion which calls for sacrifice and for de- 
votion to convert the world to its viewpoint. 
Communism is an integrated philosophy 
which binds its adherents together. Only 2 
days ago the Communist leader of Germany 
warned the world that the nations in the 
Russian camp would not stand by and see 
American cannon used in Korea, but that 
they would unite in opposition to it as one 
man. Communism has developed a strategy 
whereby it can conquer a nation with a mi- 
nority and then prevent the majority from 
staging a counterrevolution, People do not 
know what communism teaches. Yet the 
books on communism are in our libraries 

and could have been read by those in leader- 
ship in our Government. Therefore, we are 
facing an integrated philosophy having the 
vitality of a religion with the absolute ruth- 
lessness of atheism which is out for world 
domination. If you contain communism in 
Korea it will break out in East Germany. If 
you contain it in Greece it will break out in 
Indochina. It is the same old underlying 
sore that is spreading like a cancer through- 
out the whole of the body politic of the 
world. 
We had better understand that the antag- 
onism of Soviet communism is directed to- 
ward the United States as the citadel of the 
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philosophy of theism, of freedom, and of 
democracy. Only last week Mr. Wu, of Pei- 
ping, spoke 10,000 words filled with venom 
and hate against America. He turned every 
good deed we had ever done for China into 
an action of materialism of our own ends 
and for the exploitation of China. He isan 
illustration of how the Communists of the 
world hate America. They hate its Chris- 
tianity. They hate its free enterprise. They 
hate its democracy and they are determined 
that this Nation will go down. We had bet- 
ter understand that fact very soon. 

We need the light of reason thrown upon 
the United Nations. In a moral universe 
there will be no strength in an international 
organization which has no moral base, which 
does not believe in God and whose charter can 
be broken at will by those who want to break 
it because they have no moral scruples, 
whereas a nation which is a member and 
believes in God, tries to fulfill the require- 
ments of that charter. Herbert Hoover was 
right in calling for a union of God fearing, 
moral nations of this earth to act together. 
Lake Success may very well prove itself to 
be “Lake Failure.” The San Francisco Con- 
ference may well be the sunset of western cul- 
ture instead of the sunrise of a new day. 
The United Nations Building in New York 
instead of becoming a building of unity may 
well be a Temple of Babel, a source of the 
division of the nations. Though we have 
subsidized the United Nations, we have seen 
it turn into a gigantic propaganda agency 
for the espousal and the promotion of causes 
that are contrary to our national interest 
and to the preservation of western culture. 
The dsy has come when we must recognize 
that giving our money, giving our sons, giv- 
ing our substance to the nations of the earth 
must be conditioned upon moral grounds 
and upon international cooperation. 

We need to understand ourselves also. 
Time does not permit that I speak about the 
sins of our own nature. We are no saints in 
this country and we need to recognize our- 
selves for what we are and for what must be 
done for us by the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Lastly I want to speak about resistance. 
We must have the resistance of an unwaver- 
ing faith, of an unfaltering firmness and an 
unconquerable force. We must have faith 
in God and in his sovereignty if we expect 
him to intervene in the course of events by 
strengthening us for victory. Let us have 
done with the weakness of doubt. 

Resistance comes from firmness. It was 
Mr. Lincoln who said, “With firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we arein * * * 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” Vacillation is interpreted 
as weakness. We as a nation must stand by 
our committals before God and the world, 
but we must stop committing ourselves to 
that which we cannot fulfill. Our failure in 
firmness in China has been vicious. 

Lastly, resistance implies force. In the 
Scripture we hear words, “The war was of 
God.” The Bible sanctions the use of force 
in the establishment of human government 
and the requiring of human life by that 
government, in the committal of the sword to 
the magistrate, in the establishment of police 
and of national defense. Those who are the 
heirs of Christian culture should have the 
Christian conviction of reenforcing right in 
the world. Unless we use it, democracy is 
doomed. Away with all-weakness and, if an 
inevitable show-down comes between com- 
munism and the West, let us put our trust in 
God and be prepared. 

If we are going to have God’s blessing on 
our arms and we must and want to have it, 
then we had better begin to confess our sins, 
we had better get on our knees before Al- 
mighty God, and we had better do it soon. It 
will not be too long before this conflict and 
conflagration engulfs the world. Listen, my 

friend, the Lord intends us to be strong. The 
Lord intends us to stand up to evil and, when 
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we have committed our way unto him, to do 
what is right and then, if necessary, to fight 
unto the end for those things in which we 
believe, trusting that God can intervene on 
our behalf. 





How To Make Democracy Live 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a brief statement entitled “This Is My 
Idea of How To Make Democracy Live,” 
by “ielen Smith Lasseter, which I con- 
sider an excellent guide and worthy of 
consideration: 


Tuts Is My IpEa oF How To MAKE Democracy 
LIvE 

1. Be the best individual that you know 
how to be. 

2. Look for God's image in others and try 
to reveal it in your own life. 

3. Get the best education that is available 
to you so that you may make use of your 
skills and talents for your own well-being 
and the blessing of others. 

4. Be the kindest person that you know 
how to be. 

5. Do the best job that you know how to 
do in everything that you undertake. 

6. Make the best home that you know how 
to make. 

7. Find the place in your community in 
which you can render your best service and 
your life will be a living example of how to 
make democracy live and how to create a 
better world. 

8. Invest in yourself, your fellow man, 
your country, and your Uncle Sam—buy 
United States Savings stamps and United 
States Defense bonds. 

HELEN SMITH LASSETER. 

JANUARY 9, 1951. 





Information About Possible 1952 
Allotments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the letter I have received from 
the Department of Agriculture: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D..C, December 15, 1950. 
Hon. Linptey BecKwortTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This is in reply to 
questions which you raised in our telephone 
conversation of November 27, and also in 
reply to your letter of November 27, 1950, 
regarding what might happen to a particular 
county’s cotton acreage allotment and the 
allotments for individual farms within the 
county, if cotton acreage allotments should 
be required in 1952. 

In our letter of November 24, 1950, we 
outlined the present provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, that would probably cause 1952 State 
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and county cotton-acreage allotments, if re- 
quired, to vary from those established in 1950 
(in many cases the difference would be sub- 
stantial) even if no change is made in the 
national acreage allotment in 1952 from 1950. 
This is true because of changes in base pe- 
riods and in formulas provided in the act for 
apportioning the national allotment to States 
and the State acreage allotments to counties. 
We have also discussed with you in previous 
letters that the provisions of the act do not 
include the acreage planted to cotton in 
1951 in the base for establishing 1952 State 
and county allotments and, therefore, will 
not affect them. 

Since farm cotton acreage allotments are 
determined primarily on a uniform county 
percentage of cropland, the acreage planted 
to cotton on a farm has little bearing on the 
allotment. The law provides that the acreage 
of cotton be used in determining minimum 
and maximum allotments in distributing the 
county allotment (less the acreage reserved 
by the county committee) to eligible cotton 
farms. Therefore, if all farmers in a county 
should double their cotton acreage in 1951 
over 1950, the 1952 farm allotments may be 
changed considerably or none at all or some- 
where between, depending on how farmers 
in the particular county vary their cotton 
acreage in proportion to cropland. - 

In view of the many factors affecting allot- 
ments as provided by law it is impossible to 
determine what the 1952 county and farm 
cotton acreage allotments would be, if re- 
quired, until the provisions of the act have 
been applied in determining State, county, 
and farm allotments. Consequently, even 
though we assume that (1) there will be 
cotton acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas in 1952, (2) the national allotment for 
1952 would be the same as the 1950 national 
allotment, and (3) a particular farm or 
county plants exactly twice as much cotton 
in 1951 as was planted in 1950 it would still 
be impossible to determine the changes in 
any given county allotment or the farm 
allotments within a given county. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cc. J. McCormicH, 
Under Secretary. 





The President’s Message and a Republican 
Response 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the text of comment on the President’s 
state of the Union message and the re- 
sponsibility and opportunity of the Re- 
publican Party, carried on the NBC net- 
work program Pro and Con, January 12, 
1951: 


When the President addressed the Con- 
gress in his state of the Union message 2 
years ago, his opening sentence was: “I am 
happy to report that the state of the Union 
is good.” 

Last year on a similar occasion he started 
off: “I am happy to be able to report to you 
today that the state of the Union continues 
to be good.” 

This year in a very different vein he started 
off: “This Eighty-second Congress faces as 
grave a task as any Congress in the history 
of our Republic.” 


The 1950 message, full of rosy optimism, 
said: “While great problems still confront us, 
the greatest danger has receded.” The Pres- 
ident then proceeded to devote 60 percent of 
his message exclusively to advancing his do- 
mestic program. 

By contrast, this year only 4 percent of his 
message related to his domestic program and 
that only in the most generalized terms. 

This is a powerful commentary upon the 
deterioration in world conditions during the 
past year. At the opening of Congress this 
year we heard a message dictated by a total 
reversal of all the assumptions of 12 months 

before. 

The people of this Nation are terribly wor- 
ried and justifiably so. We enjoy neither 
peace abroad nor security at home. 

The people are diseppointed, many of them 
incensed, over the indecisive, vacilatting and 
faulty leadership which has contributed so 
heavily to our present plight. 

We Republicans must ask ourselves, What 
is our proper function as a minority party? 

By its very nature a minority party is the 
proper vehicle for expression of opposition to 
the policies of the party in power. Indeed, 
with the rising tide of indignation in this 
country against the present administration, 
if our constitutional processes had been pat- 
terned after those of most coun- 
tries, we would have had long before this a 
vote in Congress to express confidence or 
lack of confidence in the administration. If 
that vote had been adverse, as I sincerely be- 
lieve it would, the Truman wing of the Dem- 
ocratic Party would already be out of power. 

That, however, is not the way our fore- 
fathers fashioned the framework of this Re- 
public. For better or for worse, White House 
leadership will not change for two more 
years. These 2 years may determine whether 
our Nation can survive and our people re- 
main free. 

In an era so challenging, in the face of 
issues so far reaching, we Republicans are 
under a solemn obligation to the people to 
insure that all avenues of discussion are kept 
open and all sides of the weighty questions 
affecting the very life of our Nation are thor- 
oughly explored and debated. Only thereby 
will we arrive at conclusions which reflect 
the true will of the people without whose 
wholehearted support any national effort will 
fail. At the same time we have an equally 
solemn obligation to keep our debate on a 
high level with our sights trained on only 
one objective, the safety and welfare of our 
country. 

Tno many administration spokesmen have 
advisnced the thesis that unity requires that 
in these critical times we of the minority 

subordinate our views and submit to 
the will of the wing of the Democratic Party 
which now controls the White House. Noth- 
ing could be more dangerous, nothing more 
fatal to the preservation of the vitality and 
strength of our two-party system of govern- 
ment. I was happy to hear the President 
himself repudiate this line of reasoning in 
recognizing that unity does not require com- 
plete rubmission by the minority to policies 
and methods advanced by the majority which 
ar2 believed to be demonstrably unsound. 

Nor should we of the minority remain 
silent if we believe that appointed officials of 
the Federal Government at any level, either 
because of questionable loyalty to their 
country, incompetence, or personality de- 
ficiencies have completely lost the confidence 
of the people to the extent that they can no 
longer effectively and efficiently lead them in 
the great effort to which our Nation is 
committed. 

While carefully avoiding irresponsible 
charges and demagogic appeals, we have a 

duty to protest emphatically their retention 
in high positions. 
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But just as it is our duty as critics to be 
constructive, so it is the obligation of those 
holding ultimate power to give weight to 
that criticism without regard to partisan 
considerations. Both of us should seek, in 
these critical times, areas of agreement 
rather than of disagreement. 

This requires greater opportunity for free 
and responsible discussion in the formula- 
tion of national policies. This must take 
place when those policies are taking shape. 

It was a disappointment that the Presi- 
dent in his message did not even mention 
the all-absorbing question of the moment, 
whether he will consult with Congress be- 
fore ordering large forces to be deployed in 
Western Europe. An assurance to that effect 
would have gone a long way toward accom- 
plishing that unity of purpose which he 
properly asks. 

When General Eisenhower returns from 
Europe, it is to be hoped that his report on 
the prospect of building an international 
army for defense of the Atlantic community 
will be made to representatives of both 
parties at the White House. 

The best way to make Members of Congress 
sensible of their responsibility is to keep 
them informed as to the underlying facts 
of our position in the world. This has not 
been done. Decisions have been made and 
Congress presented with the accomplished 
fact. Then the charge of causing disunity is 
made, if the wisdom of the decision be 
challenged. That must be altered if we are 
going to work in harness. 

While I realize that consultations in ad- 
vance give rise to many difficulties, never- 
theless they point the only way to advance- 
ment of a foreign policy which will be widely 
understood and at least to a large degree 
insulated against the passions of partisan- 
ship. 

We have never been at a point in our his- 
tory where it was more important that 
Americans go forward together. There can 
be no question as to the goal of everyone of 
us—a just peace and true freedom for the 
peoples of the earth. 

There is unity on the question of the extent 
of national effort. No reasonable move 
should go untried. No necessary sacrifice 
should be avoided. There is unity on the 
proposition that every American must render 
every effort to resolve this crisis successfully, 
to achieve victory and to establish a real and 
just peace. 

There can be no doubt that Americans in 
all walks of life, reyardiess of party, stand 
together on these worthy objectives. In 
their accomplishment, we Republicans will 
put our country first. 





Broome County’s Sons Spring to Her 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, as we prepare for an all-out ef- 
fort to build up America’s defense of her 
freedom and liberties all over the world, 
we would defeat-our very purposes of re- 
arming if we let our vigilance lag for a 
minute here at home. 

The fundamental principle of keeping 
free is preserving our direct election sys- 
tem. That is 43 important as any step 
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we will ever take in defending the ram- 
arts. 
There is now in the making in Albany, 
well hidden behind massive, closed doors, 
and the general alarums of preparatory 
legislation, formulas of reapportioning 
the congressional districts of New York 
State. 

As I understand it, Broome County, 
which is one of the largest anc most im- 
portant counties in the whole State, will 
become a vassal state to be subjugated 
in importance to many lesser counties 
in remote sections. It will be fastened 
on to them as a sort of a geographical 
freak, most resembling on the map an al- 
ligator. 

I pointed this out a month ago and was 
joined by leading Republicans in Broome 
who expressed their indignation that 
anything like it should be conceived. 

Yet, the same source who gave me the 
original valuable tip, persists in telling 
that the experts of gerrymander are on 
the march, and that they have not 
swerved in their determination to cut 
up the Thirty-seventh Congressional 
District into sardine slices, thereby re- 
ducing our importance and prestige 
throughout the State to little more than 
that of a third-rate community. 

If they succeed, the people of Broome 
County will receive secondary consid- 
eration in vital matters of civil defense; 
our GI’s and our veterans will be pushed 
aside, and our citizenry will be relegated 
to positions of unimportance both in 
Albany and in Washington. 

I cannot stand idly by and keep silent 
in the face of such a misfortune. The 
people of my home section deserve a 
happier fate than to be consigned to the 
political junk heap. 

Last week, a glimmer of light ap- 
peared on the horizon when the Broome 
County Board of Supervisors passed, 
without a dissenting vote, a resolution 
by Mr. Harry D. Prew, of Binghamton’s 
third ward, protesting any radical 
change in our congressional district. 

Altiough this action was played down 
in news reports, it was significant and 
highly commendable both of Supervisor 
Prew in presenting the resolution and of 
the board approving it. I understand 
many members expressed strong feeling 
in support of the idea that Broome 
County should be the center of any dis- 
trict she is a part of. 

I am happy indeed to see so many of 
Broome’s loyal sons spring to her de- 
fense. Albany ought to take heed and 
see which way the wind blows. 

To edify the gerrymander tacticians, 
I think I should make it plain that from 
a personal political standpoint, they will 
not affect me no matter what manner of 
district they throw Broome into. 

As long as Broome is in the district I 
run in, they cannot defeat me in the 
Republican primaries. 

They cannot build up majorities 
enough in a dozen other counties to off- 
set the old home town, 

There may be doubters of that state- 
ment now but in 1952 they will see that 
I was correct, 
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The Philosophy of Wilson and the World 
of Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, a splendid and 
timely speech delivered by the Honorable 
Shane MacCarthy, political scientist and 
lecturer, Washington, D. C., at the Wil- 
son day dinner celebration, December 28, 
1950, before the Knox County Demo- 
cratic Women’s Club, at Knoxville, Tenn. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILSON AND THE WORLD 
or Topay 


We gather tonight not in sentimental 
fashion to moisten our emotions in remem- 
brance of a great leader of our Nation. Our 
aim is not to load accolades of praise on a 
President whose meritorious work for free- 
dom, justice, and peace is being appreciated 
more with the maturity of time. It is not 
our goal to consume time by a monotonous 
recital of dates and occasions in the life of 
a@ great man. Rather shall we endeavor to 
drink at the fountain of political thought 
which was filled so freely and so brilliantly 
by the mind and pen of Woodrow Wilson. 

Thirty-three years ago, in January 1917, a 
man slight of physical stature poised his 
frail being before the Senate of the United 
States and there differentiated between the 
concepts of “victory,” which implied peace 
forced upon the loser, and “peace based 
upon equality and mutual pursuance of the 
common good.” That man was President 
Woodrow Wilson. The warring nations 
heeded not his advice and 3 months later, 
in April 1917, recognizing that the wrongs 
being inflicted by the aggressor nations of 
that day cut deep to the very roots of human 
life, he solemnly asked for a declaration of 
war by the United States upon the Impe- 
rial German Government. In his grave re- 
quest he said: 

“Our object is to vindicate the principles 
of peace and justice in the life of the world 
as against selfish and autocratic power. The 
menace to peace and freedom lies in the 
existence of autocratic governments, backed 
by organized force which is controlled wholly 
by their will, not by the will of their people.” 

How well and accurately these words of 
Wilson express the conditions of the world 
today. Two world wars have been fought 
and ended, concluded in so-called triumph 
for the democratic nations of the world, and 
yet we are seeking that elusive something 
called perfect peace. Since you are citizens 
of the noblest vintage, all picked and culled, 
you will readily agree that in this finite 
world perfection is not attainable. How- 
ever, we may have a lasting peace among 
nations if we follow the prescription of the 
great feast we've just celebrated, for peace 
shall prevail and remain only among and 
between men of good will. 

We meet at one of the most critical Junc- 
tures in our national history and in the his- 
tory of civilization itself. Out of our efforts 
at this very moment could generate the 

thoughts which, like beacon lights could 
stimulate the positive actions that are re- 
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quired to lead us out of the morass in which 
freedom and democracy are wallowing today. 
Accordingly, I come not here to talk, and not 
merely to participate on your worth while 
program; I do not desire to add gloom to 
pessimism or to create false hopes in minds 
already captured by wishful thinking. Rather 
do I hope by utilizing Wilson’s thoughts and 
words to translate the impact of a world 
in turmoil into the context of what you and 
I as individuals can do and must do to aid 
civilization in this struggle for existence. 
No more need be said about the goal of the 
Communists. Without a glimmer of un- 
certainly, we know that they seek world 
domination at any cost. This strategy re- 
mains unaltered regardless of the ebb and 
flow of tactical changes. In the achievement 
of their dastardly aims we have seen the 
laboratory of communism in the U. S. S. R. 
itself unfold before us a horrible panorama 
of slavery, torture, and godlessness. Those 
preaching the gospel according to Marx have 
accomplished nothing for the good of man- 
kind, and yet, in their quest for power this 
negative factor is no deterrent. Onward 
they go stirring up fresh wars in the Devil’s 
caldron of hates; proceeding under the false 
veneer of aiding humanity, when in reality 
human beings count for naught in their evil 
designs; enslaving nations as stepping stones 
toward achievement of world conquest; 
eradicating from life everything good, noble, 
just, and moral. While the death march of 
the Communists continues to grind its way 
toward total destruction of life and liberty, 
we of the free world appear to flounder in 
thought and to hesitate in the realm of in- 
decisive action in counteracting this satanic 
force. Do we delay in diagnosing bodily ill- 
ness when symptoms of disease appear? 
When thieves attempt to plunder and rob 
our homes and businesses, do we sit as 
bleacherites watching their machinations 
with indifference? Would we react with 
aloofness and unconcern if our material sav- 
ings, which had been the product of patient 
toil over the years, were to be snatched by 
gangsters? Would we be unresponsive if evil 
doers were to spoil the moral character which 
we are attempting to develop in our children? 
For strength of body; for protection of home 
and business; for security of monetary in- 
vestments; for the safeguarding of the 
character of our loved ones we would not 
allow apathy to make us lukewarm and de- 
tached. Then why do we not strip all issues 
of today of their verbosity? Why do we not 
dissipate the clouds that blind our vision? 
Why do we not realize that a weakened and 
war-weary world is sorely infected by *he evil 
doings of one godless nation, and that the 
desecration of civilization itself is being 
checked by the existence of one country 
which is still strong and courageous—our 
own United States? 

As we stand poised at this crossroads, let 
us realize that the battle for the survival of 
democracy will not automatically fade into 
oblivion. This struggle for the world now 
being waged is a contest to the finish, be- 
cause the triumph of the Soviet system would 
spell the doom of ours. 

In this battle for life let’s look up with 
confidence to what we have, and to our 
capacity for engineering the triumph of 
good over evil. 

“Democracy,” said Wilson, “is the most 
difficult form of government because it is 
the form under which you have to persuade 
the largest number of persons to do any- 
thing in particular. But I think we were 
the more pleased to undertake it because it 
is difficult. Anybody can do what is easy. 
We have shown that we could do what was 
hard.” 

Not many years back our fathers reached 
into the heavens and brought down a seg- 
ment of that power from above, and gave 
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to weak man the power to rule himself. We 
gave substance and form to the thoughts 
of philosophers and statesmen, and launched 
the great “experiment,” by instituting a 
Government which derived its right from 
the consent of the governed. In so doing, 
we recognized that man—the individual 
man—was first, and that the state existed 
but to protect his rights. We openly ac- 
knowledged that man was greater than the 
state—the state has no immortal soul. Thus, 
the fundamental issue of the moment, the 
fight between God and Satan, is part of the 
continuous adventure in the art of govern- 
ing mankind. In this fight, our country, 
by the grace of God, stands a free, prosperous, 
and strong Nation, ready for the morrow, 
realizing that no nation ever had greater 
responsibility for the future of the world, 
for the retention of freedom, than we have. 
We are the sample democracy, the window- 
dressing of the democratic concept, and if 
the light of freedom were to be quenched 
here, unborn generations would know only 
serfdom. 

With such a profusion of storm clouds, are 
there any fair-weather signs which may kin- 
dle our hopes? Ovor the horizon which 
hides the future can we anticipate the rising 
of a morning sun which will shed its rays on 
a world of freemen? Is there any answer 
which will give to life in this finite world 
more than a temporary solace, more than in- 
termittent peace, more than mere cessation of 
hostilities? Thank God that in response to 
these searching interrogations we can reply 
with a concrete and strong affirmative an- 
swer. In preparing ourselves to accomplish 
the desired end, the first basic premise is 
that the task belongs not to indefinite hu- 
manity but to definite human beings who 
are you and I. We fail before we start if 
we approach the solution by the thought of 
relegating action to the Government, to the 
military, to a political party, or to some- 
one else. The strength of government, the 
power of policy is as strong or as weak as you 
or I make it. In conducting this individual 
crusade, we must condition ourselves by pre- 
paring our minds and our souls for the task 
ahead. 

1. From our thinking processes we must 
eradicate confusion. It is fundamental to 
all action that we know, with accuracy, the 
essential facts which make us love the life 
we have and abhor the concepts which the 
rulers of the Kremlin would force upon us. 
Unless we think alike about the major prob- 
lems of today, then all of our attempts te 
apply corrective remedies will lose their 
strength by dissipation and bewilderment. 

2. It is essential that we eliminate un- 
certainty as to what we are striving to at- 
tain. We must recognize that this is not 
a mere battle of differing ideologies; it is not 
two systems selling their wares in the mar- 
ket place; this is not a competition between 
equals for control of humanity; rather is it 
a struggle for civilization. It is the death 
battle between truth, justice, charity on the 
one hand, and on the other, world servitude, 
Our God-given principles of life are not 
being weighed in a scale of international 
caliber to be matched against the atheistic 
pronouncements of Communists. If the pur- 
suit of happiness is to remain a right of 
man, if freedom and liberty are to prevail 
and survive, if life itself is to win the strug- 
gle, then there is no choice as to the out- 
come—we must win. 

3. In this struggle we must avoid timidity 
which will inevitably bring on defeatism. If 
we are afraid, it is a self-indictment of the 
ignorance we possess about our Nation and 
its people. If we are faint-hearted we do 
not recognize that truth and God are on our 
side in this fight against evil. If we don the 
cloak of a coward, we are easy prey for an 
enemy which has no fear for even a brave 


man. Those who rule by fear and seek to 
crush men by fear must be met by fearless 
people to whom liberty is even more sacred 
than life liself. 

4. Trample underfoot the indifference 
which makes us unresponsive to our obliga- 
tions. If we continue to enjoy the God- 
given benefits of freedom without a realiza- 
tion that these benefits carry with them 
militant obligations, then we are indeed 
selfish and myopic, unwilling to give the 
future the heritage that was bequeathed to 
us by past generations, and unaware that 
we could lose what we have by default. 

When, then, will the arts of peace catch 
up with the powers of destruction? Not until 
each person individually realizes that it is 
his and her task always to wage the peace 
with the same unity of purpose so evident 
in time of war. Solidarity is a unique by- 
product of war. But must we be doped up 
by recurring crises to recognize this militant 
obligation for guarding and strengthening 
democracy ? 


THE ANSWER 


I hope not. Thus, with confusion, uncer- 
tainty, timidity, and indifference expelled 
from our systems, we approach the combat 
with positive attributes of courage, confi- 
dence, resolution, and conviction which must 
be all cloaked in strength to produce the type 
of practical patriotism demanded by the 
challenge of today. Unless, however, we 
translate these concepts into practical action 
they remain mere words signifying no use- 
fulness in solving current issues. Hence, if 
we are possessed of that quality of mind 
which meets danger and difficult situations 
with firmmess of spirit; if ours is the self- 
reliance which strengthens faith in our cause; 
if we are resolved to wage the peace for a 
better type of life; if all our actions are 
guided by a persuasion in the righteousness 
of what we stand for; then, with the neces- 
sary aid of military strength, we have mar- 
shaled our resources to develop a formidable 
front against the forces of atheistic com- 
munism. 

But, who will carry on this fight? The 
Government? The armed services? Let’s get 
the cue for our answer from Wilson, who 
said: 

“We overlook the fact that the real source 
of strength in the community comes from 
the bottom. Do you find democracy renew- 
ing itself from the top? Don't you find 
society renewing itse’f from the ranks of un- 
known men? * * * What you are con- 
stantly depending on 4s the rise out of the 
ranks of unknown men, the discovery of 
m-n whom you had passed by, the sudden 
disclosure of capacity you had not dreamed 
of, the emergence of somebody from some 
place of which you had thought the least, 
of some man unanointed from on high, to do 
the thing that the generation calls for.” 

Leadership in government is certainly 
essential, and the power of our armed serv- 
ices must be capable of dealing effectively 
with a regime that recognizes only military 
might. But the menace of totalitarianism 
which overshadows the world today can be 


man influence the whole of mankind? Re- 
member that mankind does not exist but 
Since all our efforts to subdue 
the Soviet threat are premised upon the 
greatness of the individual life, how can the 
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nomic domination over commerce and trade; 
we are not attempting to extend an im- 
perialistic strangle hold over nations. Our 
own goal is to see that mankind is not re- 
duced to the level of the brute beast and 
living only in accordance with the will of 
a central oligarchy. Such a struggle de- 
mands the continuous participation of al! 
men since each one of us is concerned about 
our own survival. Ladies and gentlemen, 
this fact is as practical as an adding ma- 
chine and is as impartial as a traffic light. 
. The individual campaign I call for must be 
waged at four levels: 

(a) In the home and office. 

(b) In the community. 

(c) In the S<ate. 

(d) In the Nation. 

HOME AND OFFICE 

One of the most sensitive target areas at 
which the strategy and tactics of interna- 
tional communism are beamed is the home. 
In their devilish crusade to subdue the world, 
much of the Communist power in the 
U. 8S. S. R. has been generated by their ca- 
pacity to weaken the home and control the 
youth. Lenin himself said “Give me the 
youth for 8 years and I'll give you a Bol- 
shevik (Communist) forever.” By putting 
mothers into the labor force of the Soviet 
Union and training the children in state- 
supported schools, the infant minds have 
been indoctrinated with the philosophy of 
Marx, Lenin, and the police-state tyrannical 
thoughts of Stalin to the point where they 
fit into the scheme of Communist world con- 
quest. These are the young people who 
now form the youthful leaders in carrying 
out Communist policies and undertakings. 
Well, indeed, does Stalin know that if the 
home is rendered unstable, the State will 
totter. Accordingly, you and I must live our 
lives in our homes and in our work sur- 
roundings in such a manner as to beget con- 
fidence in the system of which we are a part. 
Truth, morality, kindness, patience, love of 
fellow man, are integral parts of this blue- 
print. If these do not exist then our striv- 
ing for victory is an empty struggle. 

COMMUNITY 


The lowest level of government in our 
democratic system is that of our rural or 
urban surroundin;s. Business interests and 
business rivalries are therein developed. 
Knowledge of the capacity of persons for 
leadership is a component of our daily asso- 
ciationships. Each community is a proving 
ground for testing the practicable applica- 
tion of ideas which strengthen our society. 
Accordingly, see to it constantly that you are 
giving to the community the full, unselfish 
contribution of your capacity for preventing 
evil and accomplishing good. In this way 
your efforts will shine as brilliant examples to 
stimulate similar undertakings in localities 
where the contagion of good will result in 
like benefits for others. 

THE STATE 

Not many years have passed since the 
fathers of our Nation, by divine providence, 
brought into existence one indivisible Nation 
composed of sovereign States and common- 
wealths. The power of their sovereignty, the 
capacity for continuation of the philosophy 
under which they were formed, their ability 
to avoid unhealthy rivalries must all be 
guided by you and by me who live in those 
States. The land of each is bountiful in its 
beauty and generous in its capacity, but these 
attributes are inanimate and do not possess 
the importance of a single citizen of any of 
those States. Therefore, you must be con- 
stantly on guard to protect and strengthen 
the policies of your State as a sacred unit in 
our democratic system. 
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THE NATION 


The men and women who form our national 
and international policies come from the 
State, from the community, and from the 
home. They are not an isolated category of 
citizenry. They are chosen by us to carry 
the torch of liberty and freedom through 
ages dark and bright. They are our mission- 
aries selected by us to speak our gospel and 
formulate our decisions. Why then criticize 
policies when we ourselves, by indirection, are 
the makers of those policies? When will we 
be men enough to recognize that the power 
in the Government is the power from our 
people? Immediately, therefore, we should 
close the gap between ourselves and our rulers 
so that we develop a oneness of thought, of 
purpose, and of action in the evolvement of . 
our national and international policies, 
Don’t just wait for election opportunities. 
The process of democracy is continuous and 
under our system the one elected is the repre- 
sentative of all. Accordingly, from us to our 
representatives and appointed officials should 
go suggestions and recommendations and 
from them to us should come explanations 
supporting their actions. This cohesion will 
bring about a teamwork for good that will 
forge strength in our national and inter- 
national endeavors. 


CONCLUSION 


In all our endeavors let us be guided by 
the philosophy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and of our Constitution. As Wil- 
son said: 

“My dream is that as the years go on 
* * * the world * * * will turn to 
America fcr those moral inspirations which 
lie at the basis of allfreedom; * * *. 

“I do not know that there will ever be a 
declaration of independence and of griev- 
ances for mankind, but I believe if any such 
document is ever drawn it will be drawn in 
the spirit of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, and that America has lifted 
high the light which will shine unto all gen- 
erations and guide the feet of mankind to 
the goal of justice and liberty and peace.” 

This philosophy explains that inalienable 
rights come not from the state; they are not 
derived from the majority vote of the peo- 
ple. They come to man from God, Hence, 
if they are taken away, the action violates 
the natural law, it violates the law of God. 
Therefore, the battle for inalienable rights 
mens nothing if God is eliminated from our 
consideration. At San Francisco, however, 
one nation—Russia—succeeded in vetoing 
God from the deliberations and from the 
Charter of the United Nations. How, then, 
can we achieve a solidarity of peace for the 
worlds? How can we attain a brotherhood of 
men under the fatherhood of God when this 
fatherhood is not recognized? Hence, in the 
home, in the community, in the State, in 
the Nation, enthrone God in our individual 
lives, and let our actions be guided thereby. 
The words of Wilson are indeed appropriate 
for us tonight: 

“This,” said he, “is not a day of triumph; 
it is a day of dedication. Here muster not the 
forces of party, but the forces of humanity. 
Men’s hearts wait upon us; men’s lives hang 
in the balance; men’s hopes call upon us to 
say what we will do. Who shall live up to 
the great trust? Who dares fail to try? I 
summon all honest men, all patriotic, all 
forward-looking men.” 

Therefore, do not leave this chamber say- 
ing that you can do notLing. Do you want 
democracy to become a formless ideal, 
mocked by some conqueror who will rele- 
gate to it a place in history that never mat- 
tered much? Of course not. Therefore, as 
the scepter of world leadership is ours to 
wield, let us as Americans, as all Americans, 

as individuals, but, more important still, as 
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individual Americans, go forward with unity 
of purpose and with enthusiasm for the op- 
portunity which is given to us for doing 
good. Every ounce of our energies should 
shout for action at this challenge. Let us 
not bequeath to the future a task which we 
should face and do today and every day. 
This alone can save Civilization. This alone 
can save the world. 
God bless you. 





Let’s Remove the Ancient Figures From 
These Walls and Replace Them With 
Great Americans—Including Thomas 
Alva Edison 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
OF MISSgSSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. RANI”IN. Mr. Speaker, when we 
get around to moving these caricatures 
off the wall of the House Chamber, of 
course I shall want to put the figures 
of George Washington, James Madison, 
Benjamin Franklin, James Monroe, 
John Adams, and other great Americans 
in their places. 

I certainly want to remove that an- 
cient figure of Hammurabi, who is said 
to have lived 4,000 years ago. I want 
to remove his picture and also that of 
Suleiman, who is said to have been an 
emperor of Turkey at one time, as well 
as that of the Spanish Rabbi, Mai- 
monides, and other misfits, who have 
been dead from 500 to 3,000 years, and 
replace at least one of them with the 
figure of Thomas Alva Edison, in my 
opinion the greatest single benefactor 
mankind has ever known. 

Mr. Edison probably did more for hu- 
manity than any other human being 
who has ever lived, from the dawn of 
civilization to the present day. He js 
one man who never served in public 
office whose figure I would like to see 
placed upon the wall of this historic 
chamber, in the place of one of those 
ghastly figures that now confront us. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the speech which 
our genial colleague from Mississippi 

{Mr. RANKIN], made before the House 
several years ago on the subject of 
Thomas Alva Edison has now been re- 
printed in that great series of volumes 
“Modern Eloquence” and has been recog- 
nized by authorities on public speaking 
as one of the great deliverances of our 
time. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa for his 
compliment. 

In that address, I was simply saying 
what I felt about Mr. Edison, the man 
whom I consider to be one of the great- 
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est, if not the very greatest, benefactor 
that mankind has ever known. 

That speech has not only been printed 
in the set of books called “Modern Elo- 
quence,” to which the gentleman from 
Iowa refers, but it is reproduced in 
several other volumes, one of which is 
“The Principles of Public Speaking,” 
which is used as a textbook in many 
colleges, including George Washington 
University, and also in a book on public 
speaking called “You Can Make a 
Speech,” by Hon. William Doll, former 
president of the Wisconsin Bar Associa- 
tion and a former instructor of public 
speaking at the University of Washing- 
ton and also at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting, at this 
point, my address on Mr. Edison as it 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
of Monday, February 12, 1940. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New Jersey, 
Mr. Vreeland, knowing of my admira- 
tion for Mr. Edison, asked me to make 
a few remarks during the memorial 
services which were held for him here 
in the House. Owing to the limitation 
of time, he was able to yield me only 
10 or 15 minutes, in which time I ex- 
pressed, as best I could, my sentiments 
on Mr. Edison's life, work, and character. 

That address follows: 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to pay 
my humble tribute to the memory of one 
of America’s most illustrious sons. Yester- 
day was the ninety-third anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Alva Edison, our country’s 
greatest contribution to the world’s list of 
scientific men. 

He was the foremost inventive genius of 
the age and one of the leading benefactors of 
mankind. He was the greatest liberator the 
world has ever known. By the force of his 
matchless genius, aided by his tireless energy, 
he struck the shackles of drudgery from 
untold millions of human beings and lifted 
the world into the light of a new civiliza- 
tion, the like of which humanity had scarcely 
dreamed. 

He stands in history among the leaders of 
the men of genius of all time—Homer, Gali- 
leo, Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Mozart, Cer- 
vantes, Shakespeare, Columbus, Jefferson, 
Newton, and Marconi. Towering amid that 
great galaxy rises the immortal figure of 
Edison, in glorified silhouette against the 
horizon of the ages, sending a glow of radi- 
ance down the centuries to come, to stir the 
hopes and fire the imaginations of toilers of 
the future who struggle for the betterment 
of mankind. 

It is unnecessary to attempt to magnify 
his virtues, to minimize his vices, or to clothe 
him with qualities he did not have. All that 
is necessary to commend him to the minds 
and hearts of peoples of all climes is the 
simple story of this earnest, patient man, 
toiling through the silent hours of the night 
to make the world a better place in which 
to live. 

He was the greatest public servant of his 
day; yet he held no political office, he founded 
no political party, he advanced no new 
political creeds. Therefore no array of il- 
lustrious speakers volunteer to sing his praise 
or use his name as a sounding board to 
further selfish ends. 

He was one of the mightiest conquerors 
this world has ever seen; yet he waged no 
wars of human destruction, he fought no 
bloody battles, he stirred no fires of human 
hate nor pandered to the baser passions of 
the race. But he conquered the elements, 
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as it were, and gave to humanity the great- 
est ascendancy over the forces of nature the 
world has ever known. He brought the dawn 
of a new civilization—the electric age. 

He never intentionally hurt a human 
being. Therefore no memorial has been 
erected to him in his country’s Capital, no 
monument dedicated to his name, no blazing 
epitaph upon these historic walls proclaim 
his services to the world. 

I sometimes wonder if we really appreciate 
the services of men of genius. They scale 
the heights and blaze the way to those sub- 
lime achievements that mark the milestones 
in the progress of the race, while men of 
talent dig in, solidify, and hold the gains 
and enjoy the progress that genius makes. 

Have you ever thought what would happen 
if we should lose all that men and women 
of genius have accomplished for the world? 
What this land would be like? It would be 
a different world—cold, pulseless, monoto- 
nous, ard silent. Our transportation system 
would come to a standstill, the telephone and 
telegraph wires would become useless ob- 
structions, the lights would go out, the radio 
would be silenced, and all the machinery of 
industry, as well as that of commerce would 
cease to move. As has been well and wisely 
said, if you take from the world all that 
genius has given, “all the niches would be 
empty, all the walls would become naked, 
meaning and connection would fall from 
words of poetry and fiction, music would go 
back to common air, and all the forms of 
subtle and enchanting art would lose pro- 
portion, to become the unmeaning waste and 
shattered spoil of thoughtless chance.” 

It would be useless to attempt to enumer- 
ate all the things that Edison did for man- 
kind. His greatest contribution was the in- 
vention of the electric light—the incan- 
descent lamp. With that one act he did 
more to change the course of our civilization 
than has any other man who ever “lived in 
the tide of time.” He not only lighted our 
halls, our homes, our streets, and our high- 
ways, but he gave us the spark that fires the 
gas that makes the motor machine possible. 

He ushered in the electric age, and the 
motor age as well. He made possible the 
automobile, the X-ray, the airplane, the sub- 
marine, the moving picture, and the radio. 
He gave us a new system of overland trans- 
portation, taught us to navigate the air, and 
enabled us to roam with safety on the bottom 
of the seas. He eliminated time and space 
and aided us to see through objects that were 
formerly supposed to exclude all light. 

He made possible mass production through 
new industrial machinery, and gave us that 
great multiplicity of electrical appliances 
that add to the comforts and conveniences of 
every home and every business establishment. 
He made necessities luxuries, and luxuries 
necessities, and enabled us to electrify the 
farm homes of America and to lift from the 
shoulders of burdened humanity the great 
weight of drudgery under which farm men 
and women have struggled since the begin- 
ning of time. 

He tapped a source of wealth richer than 
the diamond mines of Golconda, more valu- 
able than all the oil fields and all the gold 
and diamond mines of the modern and an- 
cient world—a wealth that is inexhaustible, 
and one that will last as long as rains fall and 
rivers flow to the sea. 

There is enough hydroelectric power in our 
navigable streams alone, that throughout 
uncounted centuries has been running waste 
and wanton to the sea, to electrify every 
home in America, including every farm home, 
and then have enough left to supply every 
commercial establishment, if not every in- 
dustry throughout the land. 

His monument is in every home that turns 
an electric switch; his epitaph is written on 


every heart that beats in gratitude for the 
services he gave. He needs no pompous 
memorial to commemorate his life. He needs 
no monument save the eternal and inde- 
structible substance of his own greatness to 
commend him to the consideration of all 
coming ages. His name will live and his 
fame will reach to the remotest times in 
which civilized man shall dwell upon the 
earth. 

Someone has said that— 

They are the truly great who, as the cen- 
turies slowly pass, are found by each suc- 
ceeding race near to the heart of human love. 

Centuries may come and go, empires may 
flourish and pass away, republics may rise 
and fall, but the work of Edison will endure. 

When the monuments to lesser men shall 
have perished with the lapse of time, when 
this Republic shall have run its course and 
taken its place among the dead nations of 
the past, when in the distant lapse of ages 
yet to come, errant wanderers from different 
lands shall stand before the crumbling col- 
umns of this Capitol and look down across 
the ruins of the Digtrict of Columbia, the 
name of Thomas A. Edison will remain, un- 
scarred by the wreck of ages and undimmed 
by the floods of time. [Applause.] 





The Korean War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, since 
the war started in Korea, White County, 
one of the small counties in my district 
in southern Illinois, reports to date 11 
casualties, with two killed and one miss- 
ing. 
It is about time the President, the 
United Nations, and the State Depart- 
ment recognize we are in a war in Korea 
and not just a police action. 

The people of White County and all 
of the Nation know too well that we are 
in war. That we are in a war in which 
the American Army has suffered its first 
defeats in our history, suffered these 
defeats because the administration 
changed its policy overnight and sent 
our soldiers into battle outnumbered 3 to 
5 to 1, outgunned, and unprepared for 
sudden war. 

The result has been 50,000 American 
casualties to date. 

Strategically Korea has never been 
worth protecting. It is not worth the 
thousands of lives it has cost to say noth- 
ing of the billions of dollars in expense. 
We should not have gone into Korea, 
and we should take our troops out of 
there if possible, without further loss, 
to another perimeter of defense. 

Yet, we read in the press this morning 
that those directing our foreign policy 
Say we will stay in Korea. If that is the 
final decision then I would again sug- 
gest that the President and the United 
Nations immediately lift the embargo 
they have had against Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Nationalist Government helping 
us, and permit them to join with us in 
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an effort to relieve the pressure on the 
American soldiers, cause the Commu- 
nists to fight on two fronts which would 
doubtless save the lives in the future of 
many of our American boys. 





Wisconsin, America’s Dairyland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the words, “America’s Dairyland,” ap- 
pear on the automobile license plates of 
the State of Wisconsin. The figures bear 
out the statement. I set forth herein an 
article which recently appeared in the 
Wisconsin State Journal of Madison. 
Figures therein are taken from United 
States Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

State Damry INpustry Wins 14 Untrep States 
Firsts—Tors ALL OTHERS WITH Six TYPEs 
OF CHEESE, 1949 Recorps REVEAL 
Wisconsin's dairy industry, from which the 

biggest portion of the State's agricultural 
revenue is derived, gave the State 14 first 
places in the production of milk and manu- 
factured dairy products in 1949, according to 
complete figures available for that period 
in the Wisconsin and United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture crop reporting service 
records. 

Wisconsin topped other States in the pro- 
duction of Munster cheese, producing 95.2 
percent of the United States total of 9,613,- 
000 pounds; brick cheese, producing 90.7 per- 
cent of the United States total, or 18,387,- 
000 pounds; Swiss cheese 59.6 percent of the 
United States total, or 48,271,000 pounds. 

FORTY-NINE PERCENT OF LIMBURGER 

In the production of Italian cheese, the 
State produced 50.4 percent of the United 
States total, or 27,771,000 pounds; limburger 
cheese, 49.1 percent of the United States 
total, or 3,528,000 pounds; American cheese, 
46 percent of the United States total or 
430,103,000 pounds, malted milk powder, 81.4 
percent of the United States total, or 20,- 
665,000 pounds. 

Wisconsin produced 47.9 percent of the 
United States total of powdered whey, or 
76,216,000 pounds; 36.4 percent of the pow- 
dered whole milk, or 45,648,000 pounds; 
27.7 percent of the powdered skim milk, or 
264,839,000 pounds; 27.5 percent of the con- 
densed whole milk, or 40,912,000 pounds; 21 
percent of the evaporated whole milk, or 578,- 
578,000 pounds; 19.5 percent of the con- 
densed skim milk (unsweetened), or 104,- 
477,000 pounds; and 13.1 percent of the 
United States milk supply, or 115,568,000,000 
pounds. 

In ali the above production figures, the 
State ranked first in the Nation. 

In the production of cream cheese, it 
ranked second, with 27.2 percent of the total 
production, or 14,796,000 pounds; second on 
the production of condensed whole milk (un- 
sweetened), with 13.5 percent, or 27,207,000 
pounds; third on butter, with 11.9 percent, 
or 168,214,000 pounds; and third on con- 
densed skim milk (sweetened), or 23,360,000 
po.nds. 
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TENTH PLACE ON ICE CREAM 


Wisconsin took tenth place on the pro- 
duction of ice cream in the 1949 total dairy 
production figures, producing 3 percent of 
the Nation's total, or 16,690,000 gallons, 

Iowa was first on the production of butter 
in 1950 but third in 1949. Minnesota took 
first place cn 1949 butter production but rose 
to first in 1950. 

Wisconsin’s total production of cheese of 
al. types during 1949 was 552,469,000 pounds, 
its tota! production of other manufactured 
dairy products was 1,379,496,000 ponds. 

Figures presently available for 1950 pro- 
duction show that the State’s production of 
butter had dropped 11.8 percent during the 
period, January—August, inclusive. 

The State’s production of American cheese 
during the above 1950 period had dropped 
1.3 percent over 1949. 

The price paid for milk to Wisconsin’s 
farmers in October, latest crop reporting 
figures available, showed that those produc- 
ing grad« A milk for whole milk use averaged 
$3.60 per hundred pounds; for cheese mak- 
ing, the milk averaged $3.21 per hundred; 
for butter making, the milk averaged $3.49 
per hundred pounds; and for condensery use, 
it averaged $3.44 per hundred pounds. 

Milk prices in Wisconsin continued to lag 
behind the rise in the general price level 
during October, with milk prices paid to 
farmers up to October being slow to reflect 
a return to him in proportion to the rising 
feed and labor costs since July. 


Here We Go Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following excerpts 
from a letter regarding the international 
situation from a corstituent: 

Hon. JOsePH P. O'Hara, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Joe: Well, Joe, here we go again. 
World war III, and in a couple of weeks the 
eighth member of my immediate family 
leaves for military service. Counting my 
Own army service and 7 years in selective 
service out of the past 10, my family will 
have had over 32 years in uniform or in di- 
rect war effort for Uncle Sam. Under the cir- 
cumstances this must be so, and under the 
circumstances I would not have it otherwise. 

The circumstances, however, are that we 
all were sold down the river at Yalta. And 
the pitiful and pathetic leadership we have 
had since that fateful day has put us a long, 
long way down the road to ruin. To me, it 
is no coincidence that every time we are at 
war there is a Democratic administration and 
a Democratic foreign policy in power. Would 
that we had a “Teddy” who spoke softly but 
firmly, and carried a big stick. 

“The world has become a neighborhood,” 
said F.D.R. “Hear, hear,” said the puppets. 
So what? What if we don't like some of our 
neighbors, and they don’t like us even a little 
bit. Even those to whom we give aid and 
sustenance mock us behind our back and 
will not thank us in the end. We have, and 
are still pouring unnumbered billions into 
futile attempts to feed and arm a Europe 
that can never be held against an all-out 


assault, and into other parts of the world 
that have no capacity to appreciate the 
gesture. 

I just wanted to get this off my chest be- 
cause your enemies have perennially accused 
you of being an isolationist. If you are an 
isolationist so am I, and so are thousands of 
others out here in the Middle West. I like 
my own children a little better than I like 
those in totalitarian cquntries, and I don’t 
want my competence for old age dissipated 
completely by huge taxes to support the wel- 
fare programs both at home and abroad. I'm 
for America first, last, and all the time, even 
if it’s selfish to think that way. The funny 
part of it is, Joe, that four life-long Demo- 
crats have voiced these same sentiments to 
me the past 10 days. If these are straws in 
the wind, then Truman and Acheson will go 
down together. 


Letter and Questionnaire to My 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask permission to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, a letter and ques- 
tionnaire which I propose to send out to 
the box holders in the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Nebragka, The letter 
and questionnaire follow: 


Dear Frrenp: Each year I send out a ques- 
tionnaire to the folks in the Fourth District, 
seeking reactions to problems before the Con- 
gress. My purpose is to stimulate a broader 
interest in government and to give people, 
who otherwise would not write their Con- 
gressman, a chance to express their views. 
I shall be very happy if you would return 
the enclosed questionnaire, stating your 
views. It would be good to have a letter 
from you, in which you go into considerable 
detail about the problems facing our country. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


1. Should there be complete mobilization, 
including price controls, rationing, and wage 
freezes? 

2. Do you favor universal military training? 

3. Should the draft law have exemptions 
for farm boys, students, or other groups? 
Should 18-year-old boys be drafted? 

4. Should we raise taxes and attempt to 
pay for the war as we go? 

5. Should we eliminate the 40-hour week 
and overtime at extra pay? 

6. Do you favor Federal aid to schools? 
Socialized medicine? Repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law? 

7. Should we eliminate farm price sup- 
ports? 

FOREIGN PROBLEMS 


1. How do you feel about the United 
Nations? 

2. Should we send ground troops to defend 
Europe and other parts of the world? 

8. Should we withdraw our troops from 
Korea? Where would you suggest we take 
a stand? 

4. How large an Air Force, Army, and Navy 
would you recommend? 

5. Should Marshall-plan aid, and the 
point 4 program (aid to backward coun- 
tries) be continued? 

6. Should we recognize Red China? 
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HON. FRANK FELLOWS 


OF MAINE 
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Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a statement by Hon. Frepsric R. 
CovuperrT, Jr., which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on January 10, 
1951: 


CoupDERT’s RESOLUTION—REPRESENTATIVE RE- 
PLIES TO EDITORIAL CRITICISM 


To the New York HERALD TRIBUNE: 

I am, indeed, sorry that your editorial com- 
ment of January 5 Upon my resolution ob- 
scured a simple, clear-cut, and vitally im- 
portant constitutional issue by seeking to 
identify it with Mr. Hoover’s recent pro- 
posals. I am not prejudging in any way, 
shape, or form the merit of Mr. Hoover’s 
position. The substance of the resolution 
was originally drafted 6 months ago for use 
as an amendment for the armed services 
appropriations bill and therefore long pre- 
ceded Mr. Hoover’s speech. 

The purpose of the resolution is to pre- 
vent the commitment of Armed Forces 
abroad in advance of aggression solely by 
Executive decision. It is just as simple as 
that and just as fundamental. The Pres- 
ident, on the other hand, asserts precisely 
such power. I say that he does not and 
should not have it. If the President alone 
is allowed to send anywhere abroad, at any 
time, hundreds of thousands of American 
troops without a declaration of war by Con- 
gress, pursuant to the Constitution, then, 
indeed, there is little left of American con- 
stitutional government or freedom. Such 
power obviously carries with it, in fact, the 
power to determine war or peace and ulti- 
mate control over the lives and destiny of 
the American people. If the American peo- 
ple are ready to accept such a theory of 
Presidential power, then they can dismiss 
their Congress and prepare to accept gov- 
ernment by Presidential decree. 

Frankly, your editorial position is difficult 
for me to understand unless it be, in fact, 
predicated upon lack of confidence in the 
Congress—a lack of confidence in no wise 
justified by the congressional record over the 
last 5 years in the field of foreign affairs. 

I believe that Congress would be wholly 
derelict if it failed to insist upon the right 
to full participation in the making of deci- 
sions and the taking of actions wkich will 
determine war or peace and the fate of the 
American people. I, for one, do not intend 
to participate in any such abdication of 
responsibility. 

Your reference to the Atlantic Pact seems 
to me misleading. In the first place, the 
United States’ obligations do not come into 
operation before there is an act of aggres- 
sion against one of the partners. Thus, be- 
fore aggression, the Atlantic Pact does not 
in any way enlarge the constitutional 
powers of the President. Second, you con- 
cede that “the United States is not bound 
by treaty to any particular strategy in meet- 
ing its obligations. The broad bounds of 
such a strategy might properly be debated.” 
That is precisely what I ask. To assure the 
opportunity for such debate, however, it 
must be clearly recognized that Congress is 
entitled to full consultation and participa- 
tion. 

To say that such a debate would consti- 
tute a security risk ignores the obvious im- 
possibility of concealing substantial troop 
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movements across vast oceans to lands where 
every fourth or fifth person is a Communist 
sympathizer. 

In conclusion, adoption of the resolution 
would provide a sure method of effective co- 
operation between the two coordinate 
branches of the Government—the executive 
and the legislative—and hence make affirm- 
ative action truly that of the United States 
Government and people. 

FP. R. Couper, Jr. 

WasSHINGTON, D. C., January 5, 1951. 


A Correction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
a few minutes before the House con- 
vened on January 4 I received a letter 
from an official of a well-known national 
organization which has conducted nu- 
merous research studies for many Mem- 
bers of Congress throughout the years. 
The letter called my attention to two 
original press-release copies of Gallup 
polls—one marked for release on De- 
cember 20 and the other for release on 
December 22—together with the state- 
ment that neither had appeared in the 
Washington Post, which has the local 
publication rights for the Gallup poll, 
and that these particular polls should 
be of great interest to the Congress. 

I had no recollection of having seen 
the printed reports of these two par- 
ticular polls, although I am a regular 
reader of the Washington Post. With- 
out checking personally, as I undoubt- 
edly should have done, I inserted the 
reports of the two polls in the Concres- 
SIONAL RecorpD, with the statement they 
had not appeared in the Post and the 
comment that probably the unusually 
large volume of pre-Christmas advertis- 
ing had prevented their publication. 

On Wednesday of last week the Wash- 
ington Post carried a reproduction of 
one of the Gallup polls referred to, as it 
had appeared on page 25 of the Decem- 
ber 22 issue of the Post—which perhaps 
explained why I had missed it, inas- 
much as such polls usually appear on 
page 1. I was later informed by a re- 
porter and by one of the officials of the 
Post that both polls had been published, 
and since then I have been furnished 
with tear sheets from the Post showing 
both such publications. 

Therefore, in the desire to be fair to 
my colleagues and to the Washington 
Post, and not wishing to do an injus- 
tice to that publication, I have asked 
leave to insert these remarks in the 
RecorD and to express my regret over 
the incident. While my original re- 
marks on this subject were based on 
information I believed to be correct, I 
take full responsibility for the error, in- 
asmuch as I had failed to check the 
information personally, as developments 
demonstrated I should have done. 


Our American Duty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following full-page display article as cop- 
ied from the Los Angeles Examiner, of 
Sunday, December 10, 1950, was re- 
printed from regular editions of that 
newspaper of December 4, 1950. It ap- 
pears to have been an editorial. The 
thoughts therein expressed are in keep- 
ing with the sentiments expressed by 
our many newspapers and statesmen, as 
well as by what appears to be an over- 
whelming majority of the people of this 
country. I have obtained permission to 
insert this in the ConGcrREssIONAL RecorD 
for the benefit of those who have not 
had an opportunity to read it elsewhere. 


Our American Dury 


The blundering and disloyal foreign poli- 
cies of the New Deal are taking this country 
into complete disaster—both military and 
economic, 

Our sovereignty has been impaired by 
making us a virtual vassal uf the United Na- 
tions, which disrupts our councils, and seeks 
to fly its mongrel flag over our public build- 


Our wealth is dissipated to support social- 
ism abroad and to defend alien peoples who 
are not willing to defend themselves. 

The lives of our young men are being 
sacrificed in a desperate war which our 
purported allies are not trying to help us 
win on the battlefields and are conspiring to 
make us lose in the mazes of diplomacy— 
and duplicity. 

For our own survival, it is imperative that 
we extricate ourselves from these destroying 
situations at once. 

Without even inadequate support from 
others in the United Nations we are fighting 
almost alone against massed hordes on the 
Asian continent. . 

Continuing the war means only the slaugh- 
ter of millions in a quixotic American at- 
ee to conquer a vast and distant popula- 

on. . 

First and foremost, therefore, this country 
should withdraw its Armed Forces from the 
invasion areas. 

We should get our troops out of Korea as 
quickly as possible. 

We should come home to our own country, 
reconstruct our defenses, and give heed to 
our own security and welfare. 

This might be a defeat for the New Deal, 
which is responsible for our dismal plight. 

It would not be a defeat for the United 
States, but merely an act of self-preserva- 
tion. 

Secondly, we should get out of the United 
Nations. 

That organization has not sustained us in 
the war that we undertook in its behalf. 

Instead, it has interfered with our opera- 
tions. 

Purthermore, it is conniving to admit the 
enemy into a privileged membership where 
the enemy could dictate terms. 

Accordingly, the United Nations should let 
Red China in and leave the United States out. 

Then let the United Nations see how it 
gets along. 

This country has maintained the United 
Nations since its inception, with no return 
in loyalty or gratitude. 
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So let those who run the United Nations 
pay for the United Nations and fight its wars. 
Finally, we should end our unrequited ef- 
forts to support and supply an ingrate 


Even England, our supposedly stanch ally, 
has not genuinely backed us in our solitary 
United Nations war, nor us else- 
where. 

On the contrary, Marxist England formally 
recognized the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment, and collaborates with Marxist France 
in preventing an European rearmament. 

Europe has intimated it no longer wants 
our martial help. 

This is Europe's attitude; let Europe look 
out for itself, and see how Europe gets along. 

Since obviously we stand alone, we should 
have the wisdom and courage to act alone. 

For our duty is to protect our own people 
and to foster our own Nation. 


Vital Service of Grass-Roots Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in the 
December 30 issue of the Publishers’ 
Auxiliary, there is printed a leicer from 
President Truman to Mr. George H. 
Eechtel, editor of the Publishers’ Auxil- 
iary, relative to the President’s attitude 
toward the weekly and smaller daily 
newspapers and their value at this time 
of crisis. In connection with the print- 
ing of the complete text of that letter 
from the President, there is also a news 
article contributed by Mr. Walter A. 
Shead, Auxiliary Washington corre- 
spondent. I ask unanimous consent that 
in the Appendix of the Recorp there may 
appear the copy of the President’s letter 
and the copy of the news article relative 
thereto by Mr. Shead. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue Wuire Hovse, 
Washington, December 22, 1950. 
Mr. Greorce H. BEecHTEL, 
Editor, the Publishers’ Auziliary, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Dear Mk. BECHTEL: Our country today looks 
to its weekly and small daily newspapers for 
vital service in a critical period. 

World developments have placed this Na- 
tion in the position of needing every bit 
of internal strength it can muster, if it is 
to survive in the form we know and love. 

Traditionally, freedom of information has 
been one of our greatest sources of strength. 
Because our people have been able to get 
a full picture of the conditions in which they 
live—they have been able to act in the man- 
ner best calculated to improve their lot. 

The American press has, since the earliest 
days of our existence as a free Nation, been 
largely responsible for the development and 
maintenance of this principle of freedom of 
information. The men who now edit and 
publish the hundreds of smaller newspapers 
throughout the Nation are the direct heirs 
of our great pioneering editors, It is essen- 
tial that they carry on the great tradition 
they have inherited. They can allow no 
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special interest of any sort t encroach on 
their time-honored freedom to print the 
news as they see it—and to express their 
honest opinions as they feel them. 

We can be sure that, if the American 
people are given the whole and uncolored 
truth on every major happening and issue 
of the day, they will inevitably choose the 
most intelligent and effective course of ac- 
tion. 

The weekly and smaller daily newspapers 
are in the best possible position to perform 
this service to the American people. They 
reach a broad cross-section of the American 
public. They are close to their readers, with 
whom they share a wide community of in- 
terest. Their writers and editors are fre- 
quently in close personal contact with their 
readers. All these factors tend to give what 
they print a high degree of credibility—and 
therefore to increase the degree of respon- 
sibility of the papers to their audiences. 

I feel certain that in this difficult time 
the Nation’s weekly and small daily news- 
papers will meet their responsibilities with 
all the skill and intelligence they can mus- 
ter. In so doing, they will immeasurably 
increase the ability of the Nation to meet 
the serious problems it faces. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


PRESIDENT CITES VITAL SERVICE OF GRASS-ROOTS 
Press—LETTER TO EDITOR OF THE AUXILIARY 
EXPRESSES FAITH 


(By Walter A. Shead) 


WASHINGTON.—President Truman this 
week advised the weekly and small daily 
newspapers of America that our country 
looks (to them) for vital service in a critical 
period. 

In a letter to George H. Bechtel, editor of 
the Publishers’ Auxiliary, the President de- 
clared: 

“The weekly and smaller daily newspapers 
are in the best possible position to perform 
this service to the American people. They 
reach a broad cross-section of the American 
public. They are close to their readers, with 
whom they share a wide community spirit. 
Their writers and editors are frequently in 
close, personal contact with their readers. 
All these factors tend to give what they 
print a high degree of credibility—and there- 
fore to increase the degree of responsibility 
of the papers to their audience.” 

The President was responding to a letter 
from Mr. Bechtel, which sought the Chief 
Executive’s words of advice and encourage- 
ment for the nonmetropolitan press. 

His statement is exclusive with the Auxil- 
lary. 

“World developments have placed this 
Nation in the position of needing every bit 
of internal strength it can muster, if it is to 
survive in the form we know and love,” the 
President declared. 

“Traditionally, freedom of information has 
been one of our greatest sources of strength,” 
he observed. ‘Because our people have been 
able to get a full picture of the conditions 
in whicl. they live—they have been able to 
act in the manner best calculated to improve 
their lot. 

“The /merican press has, since the earliest 
days of our existence as a free Nation, been 
largely responsible for the development and 
maintenance of this principle of freedom of 
information,” President Truman continued. 
“The men who now edit and publish the 
hundreds of smaller newspapers throughout 
the Nation are the direct heirs of our great 
pioneering editors. It is essential that they 
carry on the great tradition they have in- 
herited. They can allow no special interest 
of any sort to encroach on their time- 
honored freedom to print the news as they 


see it~-and to express their honest opinions 
as they feel them.” 

Before expressing confidence in the non- 
metropolitan press, the President declared, 
“We can be sure that, if the American people 
are given the whole and uncolored truth on 
every major happening and issue of the day, 
they will inevitably chagse the most intel- 
ligent and effective course of action.” 

The President's confidence in the non- 
metropolitan press was reflected in his con- 
clusion: “I feel certain that in this difficult 
time, the Nation’s weekly and small daily 
newspapers will meet their responsibilities 
with all the skill and intelligence they can 
muster. In so doing, they will immeasurably 
increase the ability of the Nation to meet 
the serious problems it faces.” 


Chapman Unjustly Attacked 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a fine ar- 
ticle entitled “Chapman Unjustly At- 
tacked,” which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 1950 issue of the Tennessee Valley 
Public Power Association News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


CHAPMAN UNJUSTLY ATTACKED—BOTH PRIVATE 
AND Pusiic PowER ApvocaATES ATTACK 


Seasoned veteran though he is of many 
hectic campaigns, Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar Chapman must have been somewhat 
chagrined over the barrage and counterbar- 
rage laid down on him as he trok over the 
responsibility of the power needs under the 
Defense Production Act. The promptness 
with which proponents of private power at- 
tacked the aims and the ambitions of their 
public power rivals was rather surprising. 
There had not been time for anything to 
have actually been done before leading 
journals, representing the private utilities, 
began to warn the Secretary that the danger- 
ous public-power group was going to try 
to use the national crisis as a means to fur- 
ther the extension of publicly owned power 
systems. Hardly had this warning been sent 
up for Mr. Chapman’s consideration before 
leading daily papers, who have sponsored and 
supported public-power movements, became 
equally vigilant in warning the Secretary 
that he had put too many private power 
people on his committee and that he need 
not expect cooperation from this group. 


UNITY NEEDED 


These are but two illustrations that 
could easily be multiplied several times of 
the tactics being used by the contending 
parties. Secretary Chapman would be very 
justified in being quite disappointed over 
this attitude on the part of the utility in- 
dustry, both public and private. The Secre- 
tary has a perfect right to expect the entire 
industry to help him accomplish his job of 
getting sufficient power generation for the 
defense of the country. It little behooves 
either the public or private groups to carry 
on their feud during a time of national 
crisis. We would like to be distinctly under- 
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stood that what is being said in this article 
is just as much in criticism of the public 
group as it is of the private group. More 
important, it is an appeal t> both groups to 
put first things first and see to it that the 
power industry meets the needs of our 
country. 
BOTH SYSTEMS GROWING 


Public and private systems have proven 
in more than one section of the country 
that they can live side by side and both have 
a profitable business without the necessity of 
crushing the other fellow. Most everyone 
familiar with the electric-utility industry 
knows where these illustrations are. It is 
not necessary to be specific in naming these 
spots. If we did undertake to do so it would 
be interpreted as a reflection on the sections 
that were not named, but we do not believe 
there’s anyone in the electric industry who 
will deny this fact. If it can be done in 
one section of the country it can be done on 
a wide scale. Bear in mind that private 
utility profits are greater today than at any 
time in their history and also that there is 
more public power in the country than there 
has ever been before, and that more farms 
are electrified than have ever been electrified 
in the history of our country. Does anyone 
need to say any more on the subject of 
whether public and private power can get 
along without an actual bloodletting? 


Federal Manpower Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the text of a state- 
ment issued on December 15, 1950, by the 
board of regents of the University of 
the State of New York, and accompany- 
ing a resolution unanimously adopted by 
the board, which recommends that there 
be established forthwith a Federal Man- 
power Authority to develop a plan for the 
proper training and utilization during 
the national emergency of the tremen- 
dous resources America has in her youth. 
This statement embodies the specific rec- 
ommendations of the regents for the co- 
operation under such authority of all the 
educational institutions in New York 
State, all of which are a part of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and 
under the jurisdiction of the regents. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 
STaTe or New York, 
Albany, N. Y., January 1, 1951. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL MANPO /ER 
AUTHORITY RECOMMENDED 

On December 15, 1950, the board of regents 
unanimously adopted a resolution that there 
be established forthwith a Federal Manpower 
Authority to develop a plan for the proper 
training and utilization, during the national 
emergency, of the tremendous resources 
America has in her youth, and issued the 
following comprehensive statement embody- 
ing the specific recommendations of the 
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regents for the cooperation, under such au- 
thority, of all the educational institutions in 
New York State, all of which are a part of 
the. University of the State of New York and 
under the jurisdiction of the regents. 

The board of regents further directed that 
a copy of the resolution and statement be 
sent by the commissioner of education to 
the President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Governor of the State, 
the New York Senators and en, 
and to every institution affiliated with the 
university. 

The present challenge to our liberty and 
our national security is the most critical in 
our history. It is essential that those in a 
position of trust in the field of education 
assist in the development of plans for the 
best use of the manpower of this country. 
In recognition of this fact, the regents of 
the University of the State of New York de- 
sire to record their beliefs in regard to a 
basic policy for the efficient utilization of all 
our available men and women. 

With the many demands that must be 
made on the citizens of this country, both 
for the maintenance of an essential military 
force and for the operation of our domestic 
economy, it is urgent that the Federal Gov- 
ernment designate some agency, directly re- 
sponsible to the President, to plan a pro- 
gram for the effective utilization of our total 
manpower and with the authority to put 
such a plan into effect. This agency should 
seek advice from the military, from labor, 
from industry, from agriculture, from educa- 
tion, and from other important groups that 
make heavy contributions to our national 
defense and security in order that an over-all 
program of manpower utilization may be 
conceived. The planning must be realistic 
and far reaching and must recognize the im- 
portant demands of American democracy 
that are fundamental to military strength. 
The unity of purpose and the centralization 
of authority that is envisaged in this state- 
ment must be achieved at the Washington 
level at the earliest possible moment. 

In such a national emergency as we are 
now facing it is urgent that all our resources 
be mobilized, including those of education. 
The educational resources of this country are 
the finest in the world, and they are at the 
service of this Nation. The State of New 
York with its 120 colleges and universities, 
its technical schools and institutes, and with 
its tremendous network of public and private 
elementary and secondary schools is ready to 
provide all possible assistance in this crucial 
period. It appears inevitable that this will 
mean some reorganization of programs and 
reassignment of staff. 

The challenge of Communist arms to the 
democratic nations of the world is such that 
we must be prepared for any possible aggres- 
sion. It would appear that the time has 
come when we as a Nation must request some 
form of universal national service from all 
our young men and women within certain 
age limits; this would mean a period of basic 
military training for most of our youth. Any 
training program that is developed, however, 
must be conceived with great care lest there 
be great wastage of our available human re- 
sources. Moreover, it is most important that 
every step be taken, both for reasons of econ- 
omy and for efficiency, to make certain that 
any national training program will make 
maximum utilization of educational re- 
sources that are available. 

During World War II, we learned that ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the skilis required 
by the Armed Forces were essentially the 
same as those needed in civilian activities. 
This fact makes it apparent that even a mili- 
tary training program should utilize to the 
full all permanent educational facilities, 
these facilities being retooled where neces- 
sary and supplemented only when required 
by the construction of temporary training 
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facilities. A wise procedure in the use of edu- 
cational facilities would be essentially the 
same as that followed so successfully during 
World War II in our industrial war produc- 
tion program, where existing industries were 
reorganized and expanded to meet the new 
needs required by war conditions. It is self- 
evident that military training itself 
must be provided directly by military au- 
thorities, but most technical and general 
education programs can be provided best by 
organized education. Such matters of policy 
are emphasized for the purpose of utilizing 
to the fullest extent all our resources to the 
end that we may meet satisfactorily an un- 
paralleled emergency. 

We believe that the ideal set-up would en- 
visage the return of men and women, 
after a period of basic training, to the edu- 
cational facilities in the neighborhood of 
their homes for the supplemental and funda- 
mental educational programs essential to 
their training to meet all the necessary and 
varying needs. 

In order that the policies enunciated above 
may be implemented at the earliest possible 
moment, it is our belief that certain definite 
steps should be taken now by officials of our 
educational institutions. 

Renewed emphasis should be given to all 
programs that are concerned with physical 
fitness and the correction of physical defects. 
Our schools and our colleges and universi- 
ties have a prime obligation to this country 
in emphasizing the importance of physical 
fitness along with academic attainment. 

Upon every level of educational endeavor 
there should be renewed efforts to acquaint 
our youth with our American heritage and 
to provide a better understanding of the 
present international situation. To this end 
the regents have already appointed a com- 
mittee that will assist the State education 
department in preparing supplementary ma- 
terials for use in the schools, and are revis- 
ing the program for the teaching of American 
history. 


Urgent consideration should be given im- 
mediately by both our secondary schools and 
by our colleges to the desirability of provid- 
ing accelerated Acceleration upon 
the secondary level would make it possible 
for a very large number of young men to 
receive at least 1 year of college education 
before a possible call to military service, by 
enabling them to complete high school before 
they reach their seventeenth birthday. Any 
elevation in the educational level of our 
youth during this period, with the resulting 
gain in, maturity of judgment, is important 
both for the young people involved and for 
the total welfare of this Nation. The ac- 
celerated program that is conceived would 
utilize the usual summer vacations and, in 
some instances, would make it possible for 
some young men to take slightly heavier 
loads during the regular academic sessions. 

Secondary schools and colleges should 
take active steps to ascertain what they have 
to offer to the adult population of the com- 
munities in which they exist. For exam- 
ple, laboratory facilities might be utilized for 
the training of technicians in subprofessional 
areas. As a further illustration, World War 
II revealed critical shortcomings in our pop- 
ulation in literacy, so much so in fact that 
the Army and the Navy had to provide special 
classes in reading and writing. The existence 
of such educational deficiencies should be 
a challenge to our schools. It is hoped that 
a Nation-wide program will be developed that 
will recognize the important contribution 
that our educational institutions can make 
during these times; in the meantime, each 
individual institution should be making an 
inventory of its facilities in terms of possible 
services that could be available, including the 
offering of preinduction training for military 
service and possible contributions to essen- 
tial war industries. 





Work of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15 (legislative day oj 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the Chattanooga Times, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on December 31, 
1950. The report gives us an excellent 
summary of T'VA’s present work and also 
its potential with regard to adaptability 
to the defense effort, The article should 
be encouraging to us all and read with 
interest, for it shows the part TVA plays 
in our present way of life. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Report oN TVA—CaPpacity OF TVA Too SMALL, 
Bur AGENCY Says EXPANSION FOR POWER 
PropucTion Is MOVING aT Fast PACE 


Power capacity of the mighty Tennessee 
Valley falls far short of defense needs and 
e=pansion is proceeding on a fast schedule. 

this today, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority said the building pace aims at in- 
stalled capacity of 4,900,000 kilowatts in 1953. 
This compares with 3,000,000 June 30, 1950. 

Yet last year’s TVA production of electric 
energy—-the heart of the defense effort— 
was three and a half times that of 1940, 
when the Nation was on the brink of World 
War II, TVA said. It reached a total of 
17,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

The agency’s chemical facilities at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., stand ready at almost a mo- 
ment’s notice to produce munitions. 

Making its seventeenth annual report, TVA 
said that in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950, its power operating revenues were $58,- 
800,000, with net operating revenues of $27,- 
000,000 producing a return of about 7.75 
percent on the average depreciated power 
investment. During the life of TVA, returns 
have averaged 4 percent. 

TVA sold power at wholesale during the 
war to 95 municipal and 50 cooperative sys- 
tems, which distributed it to 1,100,000 ulti- 
mate consumers. 

By comparison, there were 275,000 con- 
sumers in the region when TVA was set up 
in 1933. Now 82 percent of the farms have 
electricity, where only 3 percent were served 
in 1933. 

On the controversial subject of public 
versus private management efficiency in 
electric utilities, the report noted: 

“The publicly owned and locally managed 
distribution systems in the valley show costs 
of service averaging somewhat lower than 
those of the entire electric-utility industry, 
whether or not the cost of wholesale power is 
included.” 

TVA, established as a Federal project for 
developing the Tennessee River Valley, is 
completing its eighteenth dam and serves an 
80,000 square mile area. The report stressed 
that State and local agencies concerned with 
natural resources had greatly increased their 
activity along with TVA. 

Per capita income in the valley has in- 
creased from about 40 percent of the United 
States average in 1933 to nearly 60 percent at 
present, TVA said. 

The TVA reservoir system Jowered two 
crests of a long flood of last januarv-Feh. 
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ruary on the lower Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, the first by about 2 feet and the sec- 
ond by more than a foot measured at Cairo, 
Ill., the report said. 

These reductions helped materially in 
averting use of the 200 square mile Bird’s 
Point—New Madrid floodway, a rich farm- 
ing area from which hundreds of residents 
moved out when engineers considered open- 
ing the levee, TVA related. 

No major flood crests occurred in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, “but regulation averted about 
$800,000 damage at Chattanooga and lesser 
damage elsewhere along the Tennessee,” the 
report said. 

It estimated that flood damage totaling 
$45,000,000 had been prevented at Chatta- 
nooga since Norris Dam began operating in 
1936, “equal to more than one-quarter of 
the total investment flood control” in the 
TVA system. 

The Muscle Shoals chemical plants were 
built for munitions production in World War 
I, and today produce large amounts of fertili- 
zers under TVA operation. 

Ready for fast conversion to munitions 
production, the plants now have six large 
electric furnaces which can turn out muni- 
tions grade elemental phosphorus, compared 
with only four in 1940, TVA said. 





Growing New England Industrial Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “Growing New England In- 
dustrial Economy,” written by Dudley 
Harmon, executive vice president, the 
New England Council, and published in 
the Washington Post of January 9, 19/1. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GROWING NEw ENGLAND INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY 
(By Dudley Harmon) 

We have read with much concern the ar- 
ticle Is New England Withering? written 
by Ysabel and Robert Rennie, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and was 
reprinted subsequently in the Hartford 
Courant, and which, in our belief, did injus- 
tice to our region. 

Some of the things the Rennies said are 
true. New England has never had large ma- 
terial resources such as coal, oil, iron ore, etc. 
We are off the main line from New York to 
San Francisco, and the center of population 
is moving steadily westward as the great 
open spaces fill up with people and indus- 
tries. Much New England money has gone 
into building the West. 

However, many facts have been left out 
of the article, which, had they been in- 
cluded, would, we believe, have changed its 
conclusions considerably. 

Federal census and other reports show, for 
example, that from 1939 to 1947: 

(a) The number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments in New England increased 33.3 
percent; from 15,201 to 20,274. 
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(b) The number of production workers in 
New England increased 24.1 percent; from 
947,412 to 1,248,325. 

(c) The value added by manufacture in 
New England increased 68.1 percent; from 
$2,414,268,000 to $6,813,800,000. 

Our New England population has increased 
as follows: 


ee 8, 166, 341 
OE) ee 8, 437, 000 
1950 (10.4 percent) .............. 9, 314, 453 


Our per capita savings, in several cate- 
gories, substantially exceed the national per 
capitas: 
cence icity 

New United 
England | States 








Mutua! savings bank deposits at 
FS atte ellie a iE ais $587 $128 





Equities in life insurance.... 406 332 
Government savings bonds.__.._- 458 367 
Private capital in savings and loan 

associations and cooperative 

RN a tii ac ae eee 117 82 





New England has a very high percentage in 
proportion to its population of homes owned 
and lived in by the owners; of telephones, 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios, and now 
television sets. These all point to a high 
standard of living, made possible by the 
earnings of our people in our industries. 

The housing census of Apr.| 1950 showed 
1,408,797 dwelling units in Massachusetts 
alone, an increase of 187,545 or 15.4 percent, 
over the 1940 count. 

The generalization about wage rates is too 
sweeping. Wages are high in some cases ‘and 
low in others. What really counts is unit 
product cost, which means wages divided by 
the number of units produced in the period 
for which the wages are paid. There is noth- 
ing incompatible in high wages and low unit 
costs. It is what you get for what you pay 
that counts. That the costs of New England 
products permit them to compete effectively 
is shown by the 68.1 percent increase in value 
added in New England compared with 67.2 
percent for the United States as a whole. 

Hundreds of millions have been spent in 
New England since VJ-day by our manufac- 
turers for new machinery, buildings and 
entire factories, and have been publicly re- 
ported by American Machinist, Engineering 
News-Record and the F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Large espenditures are also planned for the 
early future by our industries, our utilities, 
railroads and other agencies. 

The statement was made by the Rennies 
that New England's “natural disadvantages 
are so severe that the wisest course is for 
New England’s skilled labor force to seek 
better opportunities elsewhere.” If condi- 
tions were as bad as the article suggests, we 
think that the skilled labor force in New 
England would already have left to seek 
better opportunities elsewhere. In fact, how- 
ever, there was a large in-migration into 
New England during the war years, and only 
part of the wartime gain was lost during the 
postwar years. New England had a net in- 
migration of 446,000 persons from 1940 to 
1949. It also had a very small gain from 
1930 to 1949. For the entire period 1930 to 
1949, New England gained 5.5 percent of its 
1930 population through in-migration. 

That percentage was second only to the 
percentage for the Far West as a record of 
immigration. The up-and-coming South- 
eastern area lost 11.6 percent of its 1930 
population through out-migration from 1930 
to 1949, and the booming Southwest lost 7.5 
percent during the same period. Admittedly, 
these figures relate to a long-time period, and 
to come extent they have been reversed by 
the experience of recent years. Nevertheless, 
it remains true that New England, along with 
other industrial areas, plus Florida and the 
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Far West, has tended to attract migrants 
from agricultural and mining regions. 

Migrants have followed job opportunities. 
It was also characteristic that the regions 
which gained through in-migration were 
those with above-average but relatively de- 
clining per capita incomes, while the regions 
which lost through out-migration were those 
with below-average but relatively increasing 
per capital incomes. 

Despite the temporary surplus labor in 
New England during the recession of 1949 
and the small recent out-migration, the 
region is not overpopulated, on the average, 
in terms of job opportunities. Surplus labor 
has already largely dried up and there are 
at present many shortages within the region, 
particularly for certain categories of skilled 
industrial labor. There are a number of 
recent examples of manufacturing concerns 
moving into New England from other States, 
and the relocations are not just to Con- 
necticut. Under the circumstances, the 
Rennies statement would seem completely 
unjustified. 

The statement is made that the Federal 
Government should show the same imagina- 
tion that it did in wartime, when it en- 
couraged the shift of millions of workers from 
labor-surplus to labor-shortage area. The 
article goes on to state that New England's 
high technical skills could be an asset to 
many new industries in the South and West. 
On the contrary, we believe that New Eng- 
land's high technical skills would be as much 
or more of an asset in New England, for this 
area is already highly industrialized and 
will need all its present workers and more 
under the impact of defense spending. 

In connection with the proposed New 
England steel mill, the Rennies declare that 
“every steel company which has surveyed the 
problem says (the New England mill) would 
be high cost and uneconomic.” This state- 
ment is completely without foundation. 
Only one company, Bethlehem, has expressed 
a dubious view of the economics of the New 
England project, and Bethlehem’s present 
share of the region’s growing steel market is 
estimated to be 40 percent. Incidentally, of 
the net gain of 5,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in New England between 1939 and 
1947, over 2,000 were in metal working, and 
two-thirds of the 300,000 gain in rmanufac- 
turing jobs was in the same field. At pres- 
ent about 40 percent of the region's manu- 
facturing employment is in metal working. 

In its application to the NSRB for a certif- 
icate of necessity for the New England mill, 
the New England Steel Development Corp. 
said: “Detailed and exhaustive studies and 
negotiations extending over the last 4 years 
have demonstrated that an integrated steel 
mill of the type described * * * is eco- 
nomically feasible and would have excellent 
promise of financial success. * * * Our 
findings with respect to the feasibility of this 
mill have been confidentially confirmed by 
presently operating steel companies.” 

Finally, a recent study of New England 
business prospects made by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston shows that if present 
upward trends are maintained New Eng- 
land’s income by 1960 (in terms of 1935-39 
dollars) will be $10,000,000,000 a year, as 
compared with $4,000,000,000 in 1920, and 
that its labor force will have increased by 
32,500 a year to 4,500,000. 

These facts and many others, mention of 
which space does not permit, directly con- 
tradict, in our opinion, the Rennies’ con- 
tention that “New England's decline in the 
national economy has become a matter of 
public concern.” The mere fact that other 
sections of the country are growing does not 
mean that New England is losing ground. 
We can demonstrate the contrary to the 
Rennies and anyone else, and will welcome 
the opportunity to do so. 
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The Place of Agriculture in American 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered at New Orleans, La., January 
11, 1951, before the members’ council of 
the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce and the Southern Farm Forum. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, events are now mov- 
ing rapidly in the Capital, and Washington 
is a swirl of activity. Things have taken 
on a somber note since our recent reverses 
in Korea. Members of Congress and officials 
of the executive department alike are se- 
rious; they realize that these are indeed 
perilous times, and that we must proceed to 
full mobilization without delay. 

A great portion of my own time has been 
taken up with matters relating to our Na- 
tion’s agricultural program. For several 
months I have been acting chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee and now in 
the role of chairman I shall be devoting the 
major part of my time in helping guide our 
Government’s agricultural policies. In par- 
ticular my committee will be studying and 
planning the role of agriculture in a mobiliz- 
ing economy. 

Farming is just one item in the great Jigsaw 
puzzle of our national economy, but it is one 
of the key pieces to be fitted into the com- 
plete whole. And that is what I want to 
talk to you about this afternoon—agriculture 
at the crossroads of mobilization. 

As we go into what might well be world 
war IlI our bins and cribs and warehouses 
are full. Before the 1950 harvest, we had 
over 400,000,000 bushels of wheat in the 
carry-over and 850,000,000 bushels of corn. 
We have surpluses of other commodities, too. 
Those same surpluses that last summer were 
the object of bitter criticism are now proving 
to be a comfortable backlog to be put to vital 
use in this emergency. 

But in spite of this huge reservoir of food, 
American agriculture will have to expand 
and buckle down to work as never before. 
Already the flow of manpower to the armed 
services is beginning to pinch a little. It 
will get worse, far worse. President Conant 
of Harvard recently advocated the conscrip- 
tion of every male citizen for the war effort, 
and I believe it may well come to that. The 
American farmer will have to redouble his 
efforts and till his land and harvest his crops 
with less help, fewer tools, and less fertilizer. 
Our full cribs will melt away in the light of 
added demands, and it is only by a further 
increase in our output that we will be able 
to produce sufficient food and fiber for our 





The answer is efficiency. The efficiency of 
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American farmer the best deal possible at 
the conference table when materials and 
manpower are allocated. During World War 
II, the American farmer faced shortages of 
help and tractors and fertilizers and insecti- 
cides and all of the other things that are 
apportioned throughout our war-making pro- 
ductivity. He will face them again, and 
perhaps in greater severity, but so will we 
all, unless things take a turn for the better. 
As Chairman of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, I shall endeavor to secure for Amer- 
ican agriculture a fair share of the scarce 
items, so far as I am able. You have my 
solemn assurance that I shall battle to the 
utmost. For 13 years I have worked with 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, and I 
have seen first-hand the vital necessity that 
the farmer bears to our economy, in peace 
and in war. Farming is basic, it is funda- 
mental. I need not tell most of you this, 
but there are many people who would wholly 
rubordinate the interest of the farmer to 
those of the manufacturer or the distributor, 
little realizing that the needs of each are 
coexistent and interdependent, one with the 
other. 

What can the American farmer do to as- 
sist the mobilization effort? The economic 
and mobilization planners in our Govern- 
ment have not yet imposed controls to any 
substantial degree, but as I have said, they 
are in the offing. What is the farmer's role 
in this new era? First, the American farmer 
must cooperate with his Government to the 
fullest extent. Second, the farmer should 
make plans to step up his production all 
along the line. I may say parenthetically 
here that I believe that if the Government 
requests that farmers materially increase 
production, then the Government in turn 
has a moral obligation to the farmer to pre- 
vent ruinous prices that usually result from 
increased productivity. We need a big cot- 
ton crop next year. It was wise, I believe, 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to walve any 
production controls that might jeopardize 
a bumper crop. In clearing the decks for 
increased cotton producfion, the Secretary 
is recognizing the future need for more fiber. 
With the present wool shortage, cotton will 
be even more valuable to our economy. 
While on the subject of cotton, which I 
know is a subject dear to the hearts of most 
of you, I will say that if and when it should 
be necessary to reimpose acreage controls, I 
shall fight for recognition of the older cot- 
ton-growing areas, and for complete pro- 
tection to our historical cotton-farming 
sections. This emergency must not be used 
as a vehicle to deprive the older cotton- 
growing areas of their fair share of allotted 


acreage. 

Production at the highest possible levels 
will do much to inspire us for the future. 
It will serve to hold down prices all along 
the line, and it will serve to postpone the 
imposition of rationing and price controls. 
It is when there is not enough to go around 
that rigid curbs on buying and selling must 
be enforced. 

The agricultural planners have not been 
unmindful of the impending needs of the 
farmers. The Production and Marketing 
Administration of the Department of Agri- 
culture has been given the job of looking 
after the interests of the farmer in the na- 
tional-defense effort. I think this is to the 
advantage of the farmer. The Production 
and Marketing Administration is an estab- 
lished and operating agency, and its assump- 
tion of mobilization planning will avoid 
the experimentation and hesitation of a new 
agency. A number of other Government 
agencies have found it necessary to entrust 
their war and mobilization functions to new 
departments with untried personnel, but un- 
der the Defense Production Act it was a nat- 
ural and desirable step to designate the 
PMA to handle the farmer’s problems. 





Since the same commodity and financia| 
branches which handle the normal farm pro- 
gram services are taking on the additional 
defense activities, the farmers can continue 
to work with the same units and insofar «s 
personnel workloads will permit, with the 
same people with whom they have been dea!- 
ing right along. ‘The same field offices and 
the same committees will be the ones to dea! 
with on defense problems. 

PMA has set up a few coordinating offices 
and staffs to direct the over-all operations, 
and to maintain working relations with other 
agencies and groups. These include an Of- 
fice of Materials and Facilities, an Office of 
Requirements and Allocations, a price staff, 
and a group to watch the manpower situa- 
tion. ‘They are already working actively on 
the many special problems agriculture must 
face as our national mobilization goes for- 
ward, 

The special job of those in charge of mate- 
rials and facilities will be to act as a claim- 
ant agency for agriculture when any pri- 
orities are being established for the use of 
strategic materials and services. They are 
there to keep reminding everyone that farm 
production is defense production. If farm- 
ers are to hold production at the high levels 
needed, they must be assured—insofar as it 
is possible to do so—against crippling short- 
ages of materials and facilities. They must 
also be given protection against the danger 
that the very production we are asking will 
not someday break farm prices to ruinous 
levels. This, of course, involves the question 
of sound price supports. 

I have mentioned a few moments ago that I 
thought that careful planning was the key- 
note to efficient mobilization of agriculture. 
In my humble opinion, without it we are lost, 
foundering about in a sea of indecision, over- 
production of some crops, underproduction 
of others, and general confusion. I would 
like to impress Upon you here today that 
I feel that in war or peace, we should con- 
centrate on reappraising and redrafting our 
farm plans and policies. We have a good, a 
basically sound, farm policy in effect now. 
Of that Iam convinced. But as I have often 
said, it is not perfect. ar from it. We 
must not only revamp it to suit the changing 
tempo of the times, we must also iron out of 
it the flaws that are so readily seized upon by 
critics. I repeat: It is a good program; it is 
@ sound one, but it needs refinements here 
and there, and we are working to smooth out 
the defects. In particular I am concerned 
with the price-support program for perishable 
commodities. 

In handling price supports on what are 
termed the six basic commodities: Cotton, 
corn, wheat, tobacco, peanuts, and rice, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has over the 
period 1933 to date shown no loss, but in- 
stead has made a profit, when we consider 
the basic group as a unit. We should all re- 
member this when we hear irresponsible 
criticism of the whole farm program. Price 
supports on storable commodities have 
formed the backbone of our farm program. 
Critics of the farm program should remem- 
ber not only that over the past 17 years the 
Government has lost nothing on the pro- 
gram for basic commodities, but also should 
keep in mind that our national economy has 
benefited immeasurably by the stability and 
security that American farmers have 
achieved under it. The farm program has 
afforded us a relatively balanced and abun- 
dant production, and has put agriculture in 
its strongest position over the past 40 years. 
Price supports have proved themselves; I 
am convinced that they are not only sound 
and effective, but are absolutely necessary if 
we would avoid the boom-and-bust cycle of 
the past years. 

It is with respect to the price-support pro- 
gram on the perishables that we must re- 
examine our plans and policies. This has 




























































































been the vulnerable spot of the program— 
the Achilles’ heel of farm price supports. It 
is on butter, eggs, dried milk, potatoes, and 
other programs that we have taken the 
shellacking, financially, as our farm critics 
are so wont to point out. 

The situation regarding surplus com- 
modities is today not so critical as it was 6 
months ago. The vast surpluses of dried eggs 
and cheese and butter that the Government 
has stored in warehouses and caves through- 
out the Middle West are now looked upon 
much more favorably by even our severest 
critics than they were before the Korean 
crisis. 

Many proposals have been advanced as to 
how we can in normal times handle perish- 
ables and semiperishables. One plan, much 
publicized, was suggested by Secretary Bran- 
nan. Without question, Secretary Brannan 
was on the right track, in that his ultimate 
goal was the elimination of burdensome sur- 
pluses of perishable commodities. But, I do 
not believe he was even close to the solution. 
The cost of the Brannan plan would be ex- 
orbitant, and in addition it would depress 
the market for the commodities involved. 
The difference in price between the market 
and the support or parity price would have 
to be met through taxes and yet more taxes, 
which would eventually fall of course upon 
the consumers themselves. The Brannan 
plan would, too, take from the farmers the 


incentive to find the best markets for their | 


crops, since they would know that regardless 
of what they received the Government would 
reimburse them up to the support price. If 
the Congress should fail to provide the neces. 
sary appropriations, the farmer would be left 
holding the bag, for once prices in the mar- 
ket place are depressed, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get them back up to where the 
growers can realize a fair profit. 

But it is not enough to disagree with or 
challenge or criticize the present program or 
the Brannan plan. I will say this about the 
Brannan plan: It is at least an attempt at 
a solution. As Secretary Brannan has said, 
we should all try to develop a better mouse- 
trap; in this case, a sounder, more practical 
method of handling perishables. 

I venture to say that if I or you—or some- 
one—does not come out with a practical 
idea, the Congress may go back to the idea 
of supports only on basic storable farm 
products. 

I certainly do not presume to have the 
answer today. I do think that there are 
certain avenues that we might well explore 
more fully. For example, the school lunch 
program is a splendid outlet for perishable 
stocks. We might consider broadening it. 
And there comes to mind the thousands of 
people receiving direct Federal assistance un- 
der the social security laws. Could we not 
substitute for some of the cash payments 
we are now making, food that could and 
would be used? 

I, along with other Members of the Con- 
gress, took the lead in granting Government 
agencies the authority to barter with foreign 
countries for the strategic materials that we 
now so sorely need. This could be developed 
far beyond its present infant state. 

This matter of price supports for perish- 
ables and the more serious emergency occa- 
sioned by war in the Par East find agriculture 
prepared to meet them, although as I need 
not warn you, many problems lie ahead for 
American farmers. 

The situation in which we find ourselves 
today, so far as agriculture is concerned, is 
a testimonial to the wisdom of the farm legis- 
lation which has been enacted over the past 
17 years. 

I am sorry to say that the objectives of 
this legislation are misunderstood in some 
quarters. Some critics do not understand 
that the present preparedness of American 
agriculture is directly related to the farm 
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programs written by the Congress during 
those years. 

No better example of this need be shown 
than the complaints that price ceilings on 
many foods are impossible because the De- 
fense Production Act prohibits price ceilings 
on agricultural commodities at less than 
parity. 

The Defense Production Act did prohibit 
price ceilings on agricultural commodities— 
and rightly so—at less than parity. How- 
ever, in my opinion, this would not prevent 
workable ceilings on foods made from agri- 
cultural commodities unless, of course, the 
ceilings on those foods would necessarily re- 
sult in less than parity prices on the com- 
modities. In other words, if the ceiling price 
established for a processed food—or anything 
else, for that matter—made from an agricul- 
tural commodity, is not so low as to prevent 
the agricultural commodity from rising to 
parity, or would not serve to drive the price 
of the commodity below parity, such a ceil- 
ing on farm products can be put into effect 
now. 

The reason for the provision which pre- 
vents price ceilings on agricultural commodi- 
ties at a figure below parity is simple. 

After all, what is parity? It is, simply 
speaking, a fair price for an agricultural 
commodity. It is arrived at by taking into 
account the costs of the things farmers buy 
in relation to the price for the commodities 
they sell. Parity price for an agricultural 
commodity fluctuates as the price of the 
things farmers buy fluctuates. 

I feel that everyone will agree that farmers 
should receive parity prices for the things 
they produce. No nation can expect farmers 
to produce needed foods and fibers unless 
they get fair prices. This is particularly true 
in this time of emergency. We do not expect 
labor to work for low wages, nor industry to 
produce without reasonable incentives. Con- 
sequently, we should see to it that price ceil- 
ings do not interfere with the productive 
effort of the farmer. Let me emphasize— 
parity prices are fair prices—not high prices. 
Today only a few agricultural commodities 
are above parity. Among these are cotton, 
wool, cottonseed, beef cattle, veal calves, and 
lamb. 

All of us will agree that the production of 
a sufficient amount of food and fiber is just 
as important in this crisis as the production 
of munitions. Both the military and the 
Civilian population must eat and must have 
clothing to wear. 

I am sure that when the reasons for the 
prohibition against less-than-parity prices 
are understood there will be an end to the 
criticism we have been hearing. 

As a matter of fact, American agriculture 
would not be ready to do its part today if it 
were not for the fact that we have striven 
through our agricultura. programs to get the 
farmers a fair price for their products. 

Agricultural production in 1950, the third 
largest of record, just didn’t happen. One of 
the big reasons was the incentives and pro- 
tection given farmers under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 and previous agricultural legisla- 
tion. Under this legislation the Government 
fixed support prices on most agricultural 
commodities at 90 percent of parity. Keep 
in mind that farmers were assured of price 
protection before hostilities began in Korea 
and before the international situation 
reached the crisis stage. If farmers had not 
had this protection, today we would not have 
the agricultural reserves we now recognize 
as priceless, nor would we have an agricul- 
tural economy in a sound and healthy condi- 
tion, ready to do its part in the tasks which 
lie before us. 

All of us realize that the emergency we 
face will necessitate many unpleasant things. 
Our boys are going intc the armed services. 
Taxes are high and will go higher. Controls 
are in effect and still others are to come. 
All of us will have to make sacrifices. 
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The people, in my opinion, will make the 
sacrifices and be glad to do so if we can 
thereby prevert all-out war, or win victory 
if total war comes. But we must never lose 
sight of one very important fact. We are 
rearming to protect the American way of 
life. We are rearming to protect democracy. 
We are rearming to combat communism and 
to retain our freedom. 

It must be remembered that we are not 
going to apply controls for the sake of con- 
trols. Price ceilings, wage ceilings, alloca- 
tions, and rationing are hateful. We do not 
like them. We are accepting regimentation 
now in the hope that it will be for a tem- 
porary period and that thereby we will avoid 
permanent regimentation by a stifling 
tyranny of collectivism. 

Consequently, we should reject vigorously 
every control that is not absolutely neces- 
sary. We want to retain as much of our 
freedom as we can. If the end recult of our 
rearmament is communism, we will have 
made all our sacrifices in vain. 

For example, I have opposed proposals for 
further regulation of the commodity ex- 
changes by the Government. Charges were 
made that speculation on the exchanges was 
a major factor in causing price increases. 
There is no basis for these charges. The 
exchanges simply reflect the conditions 
which cause price fluctuations. They per- 
form a valuable service for farmers and the 
handlers and processors of farm products. 
They are a part of our free-enterprise system. 
So long as the exchanges conduct their own 
affairs in an crderly and sensible fashion I 
will continue to oppose the extension of 
Government control over their operations. 

There is another thing that I should like 
to tell you about this afternoon. It ties in 
with what I Pave said about shifting our 
farm production into high gear, and it ties 
in with our planning for a return to normal 
times if and when the present emergency 
condition subsides. 

It is conservation. Conservation used to 
be a luxury with us here in America. It used 
to be a civic duty to conserve our national 
resources. It has now come to be an eco- 
nomic necessity. 

The other day, Louis Bromfield, of Malabar 
Farm, in reviewing a book on conservation, 
said: 

“From the very beginning of the Nation 
the exploitation and waste of our natural 
resources has set a record unequaled by that 
of any people at any time in history.” 

I long ago realized that on a long-term 
basis the only salvation for the American 
farmer was to conserve his resources in every 
manner in which he was able. And, faced 
with the production demands of the next few 
years, this “must” becomes increasingly ap- 
parent. Every dollar and every hour spent 
in conservation practices comes back with 
interest. It has been recently estimated 
that, at current prices, for every dollar in- 
vested in, for example, Chilean nitrates, a 
farmer may reasonably expect a return of 
from $3 to $10. 

Farmers here in Louisiana are taking to 
heart the lessons to be learned by conserva- 
tion practices. Let me give you a few sta- 
tistics. Last year Louisiana farmers used 
nearly 30,000 tons of superphosphate, over 
7,000 tons of rock phosphate, 10,000 tons of 
basic slag, and almost 70,000 tons of lime- 
stone. They terraced over 8,000,000 linear 
feet of farmland, dug 2,000 stock ponds, and 
sowed 4,000,000 trees for reforestation. I am 
proud of the foresight that is being shown 
by our Louisiana farmers, for I know that 
they have come to realize that conservation 
practices not only make sense but will 
eventually make money. 

Now let me get to some of the broader 
aspects of conservation. I refer to conserva- 
tion practices exercised by our Government 

in conjunction with its agricultural func- 
tions. The farmers cannot conserve the 
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great waterways and forests of the public 
domain, but the Government can, and, if I 
have anything to say about it, the Govern- 
ment will. Every year somewhere about the 
country great floods come raging down and 
destroy crops and homes and even cities. 
Damage is untold. The Mississippi flood of 
1927 cost over $2,000,000,000 alone. Almost 
within shouting distance of us here this 
afternoon, the Mississippi flows placidly past 
this great city, awaiting quietly the flood- 
waters of next April and May, which can and 
well may devastate again thousands of acres 
of incalculable value. 

Our natural resources must be conserved 
on a national level. The Federal Govern- 
ment is the only power capable or empowered 
to harness our great waterways and conserve 
the fertile farmland and the crops along the 
banks. With the crisis facing agriculture 
today, we cannot allow waste of crops that 
may feed our fighting men here or abroad. 
We must harness and distribute the waters 
of our rivers and streams. Back on the 
watersheds our farmers can do much to 
alleviate flood loss by carrying out conserva- 
tion practices that help to keep the soil from 
going down the river. And by making water 
available to the arid lands of the West, the 
Government can make the deserts bloom. 

A short time ago I traveled through some 
of the countries of the Middle East. I weht 
by air, so that I was able to view directly 
the ravages of exploitation of the soil. I 
flew over Mesopotamia, the ancient region 
on the Persian Gulf, and saw first hand the 
land that was once the cultural and popula- 
tion center of the world. The Tigris and the 
Euphrates, great rivers of antiquity, are now 
only silt-chocked canals. Desolation reigns 
today over this land once ruled by Alexander 
the Great. At one time the valley known as 
Mesopotamia supported great cities, fertile 
fields and 25,000,000 to 35,000,000 people. 
Now a scant 3,000,000 eke out an existence 
from the parched and impoverished soil. I 
learned that at one time the Euphrates car- 
ried down its upper topsoil so fast that its 
delta silted up at the rate of 150 feet a year. 
I flew over Persia, too, and I later talked with 
some of the Persian farme™s. According to 
historians, Persia once supported 105,000,000 
people; now a bare 15,000,000 exist on the 
bare and eroded land. 

It is a question of time until a like fate 
catches uj with our country, unless we con- 
tinue to accelerate conservation measures. 
The longer we wait, the harder it becomes to 
retrieve the wasted and worn-out soils, and 
the more stringent our efforts must become. 

And for another thing, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that conservation is good 
business. For, every dollar we spend on 
conservation comes home to roost, and with 
interest. I mean hard dollars and cents in- 
terest, not Just the benefits that accrue to a 
State or a region containing a specific 
project. 

Let me give you a few examples. There 
are seven western projects, the Salt River 
in Arizona, the Yuma project area in Ari- 
zona and California, the Boise project in 
Idaho, the Yakima project in the State of 
Washington, the Shoshone project in Wyo- 
ming, the Sun River project in Montana, and 
the Lower Yellowstone developments in Mon- 
tana and North Dakota. The total cost of 
these was in the neighborhood of $134,000,- 
000, yet during 1948 alone, these seven proj- 
ects produced to the Treasury tax revenues 
in excess of $80,000,000. Since 1916, these 
seven projects have contributed more than 
$400,000,000 to Uncle Sam. Would any of you 
like to get in on the ground floor of in- 
vestments like that? 

Before closing my remarks, I want to em- 
phasize that the farmer himself is not only 
a beneficiary of the conservation, price sup- 
port, and other agricultural programs fos- 
tered by our Government, but also he is a 
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Farmers must realize that they 
might well adopt a little policing of their 
own activities, and there is no doubt in my 


Indeed, these are serious times. I well 
realize that Fourth of July orators have been 
saying this since 1776, but I challenge any- 
one to now disprove it. These are serious 
times for agriculture. The American farmer 
is one of those upon whom we pin our hopes 
for the future. I can think of no one more 
important. I can think of no one I believe 
less likely to let America down. 





Acheson’s Fatal Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an ar- 
ticle entitled “Acheson’s Fatal Policy,” 
published in the Portland (Maine) Eve- 
ning Express of January 12, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AcHEson’s Fatat Poticy 


The Dutch used to be powerful in the 
Orient. American diplomats helped to pry 
them out of Indonesia. We cannot expect 
the people of the Netherlands to be too ful- 
some in their praise of American far east- 
ern policy, therefore (by this we mean the 
Acheson-Lattimore policy which has pre- 
vailed since the defeat of Japan in 1945—not 
the traditional American policy of the Treaty 
of Portsmouth and of the open door which 
was the rule until Roosevelt and Stalin sat 
down to cocktails at Yalta). 

On the subject of this Acheson-brand 
American approach to far eastern problems, 
an article by Dr. C. Gerretson in the Amster- 
dam conservative newspaper De Telegraaf re- 
cently had this to say: 

“Nobody who has learned to know China 
between both world wars can have any doubts 
as to the unique moral position which Amer- 
ica, in contrast to the European powers, had 
acquired there for itself. This result of one 
century has been squandered in a few years 
by postwar Washington, especially by Ache- 
son's fatal policy. Now China vociferously 
requests the undoing of America’s ‘colonial 
aggression.’ Is it completely without foun- 
dation that China now is talking about Amer- 
ican aggression? American policy has tried 
to conjure Asiatic nationalism by eliminat- 
ing every ‘colonial’ authority and every re- 
sistance to the unlimited expansion of 
Asiatic nationalism. That is why the Neth- 
erlands had to evacuate Indonesia. The 
Americans have achieved nothing else but 
playing a far eastern Asia into the hands of 








communism, which is incapable of effective 
autonomy, and nothing else but conjuring a 
new nationalist imperialism. Now America 
and the United Nations with America are 
being defeated by the spirits which America 
itself has stirred up.” 

One may dislike Mr. Acheson. One must 
nevertheless concede that he put over this 
new American policy so very adroitly that the 
great mass of the American people—the peo- 
ple who have been content to elect and re- 
elect Democratic administrations ever since 
1932—appear never to have opened their eyes 
to what was being done to their country’s 
prestige in the Far East until the war, which 
Westbrook Pegler calls the Roosevelt Me- 
morial War, burst upon them in Korea last 
June 25. 

Now, some eyes are opening. But we still 
have Mr. Acheson directing American for- 
eign policy. And it is now rumored (see 
today’s Merry-Go-Round column by Drew 
Pearson) that if Mr. Acheson ever does re- 
linquish his post, we may see him replaced 
by New York’s Gov. Thomas E. Dewey— 
whose “adviser on foreign affairs” is John 
Foster Dulles who, like Mr. Acheson, has been 
on very good terms, in the past, with Alger 
Hiss 


The difference between Acheson and 
Dewey, in handling the foreign affairs of this 
Nation, would be not unlike the difference 
between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. It 
might fool some Americans, for a while. It 
would not fool the watching world. 





Capitalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, heretofore grant- 
ed, I am enclosing an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of December 22, 1950: 


CAPITALISM: NoTHING Is SUPERIOR EXCEPT BY 
When we compare the conditions of na- 
tions and people in anticapitalistic countries 
with the security, prosperity, happiness, and 
well being of our people under United States 
capitalism, we appreciate our privilege of 
living in a capitalistic, democratic country. 

The basic principle of the free, capitalistic 
system which we have developed in our coun- 
try affords opportunity to the individual who 
is willing to use his talents to the extent of 
his ability and desire to produce—to accu- 
mulate something for investment in a home, 
a farm, in savings accounts, bonds and other 
securities, life insurance, the education of his 
children, and comforts of life—and become 
@ capitalist. 

The following facts give us a deep appre- 
ciation of what capitalism has done and is 
doing for our country and its people. 

Private capital in the form of taxes and 
purchases of United States Government 
bonds made it possible for us to spend 
$330,000,000,000 in carrying out our part of 
the in winning World War II. This, 
of course, is unimportant when we consider 
the loss of life and permanent and partial 
disability which our youth sustained and 
which cannot be measured in dollars. 

Our participation in World War II has 
left us today with a national debt of $257,- 
000,000,000, but on the credit side we find 
that our annual national income, at the 
current rate, is equal to 90 percent of our 









































total national debt. Of this total national 
debt, $39,000,000,000 are in Treasury obli- 
gations owned by Government agencies, so 
our net debt is slightly over $218,000,000,000. 

The United States free-enterprise business 
system is operating at its highest level, fur- 
nishing employment to 62,000,000 people at 
the highest hourly and weekly earnings ever 
recorded. Stockholders and corporations, 
after paying the highest peacetime taxes in 
the postwar years, have had the highest net 
average earnings in history from their in- 


farms. 

In nonfarm homes, counting apartment 
buildings with four or less families, and all 
valued at a total of $200,000,000,000, our 


cent. 
Therefore, as a result of the opportunity 
provided by our free-enterprise capitalistic 
system, the people of our Nation have a free 
and clear ownership in their homes and 


$136,000,000,000 in Government bonds and 
savings accounts. 

An additional $97,000,000,000 are on de- 
posit in commercial bank accounts. 

Our men and women have a cash invest- 
ment of $60,000,000,000 in life insurance pol- 
icies. 

A high percentage of our working people 
are provided with unemployment insurance, 
sickness, accident, and retirement benefits, 
financed by employers, employees, and Gov- 
ernment. Others who are not covered by 
these plans and who find themselves in need 
are provided for by governmental and social 
institutions. 

We are increasing our efforts to improve 
the standard of living of the people in the 
lower income brackets. 

The United States with only 6 percent of 
the world population and 7 percent of its 
land area, under its democratic, capitalistic 
system, before World War II, produced 47 
percent of the world’s manufactured goods, 
but what is more important, 90 percent of 
that production was consumed within our 
own borders. Today we are producing over 
50 percent of the world’s manufactured 
goods, of which a substantial percentage is 
for other countries. 

Capitalism is backing freedom of worship 
and providing increasing educational oppor- 
tunities by constantly giving more and more 
support to the two things upon which our 
democratic, cultural civilization depends— 
spiritual and educational values. 

We have a permanent investment in 
churches and schools of $18,500,000,000 and 
are spending annually $8,000,000,000 for reli- 
gious and educational purposes. 

Membership in the churches is increasing 
at a much faster rate than the increase in 
the population, and in our Sunday schools 
at an even greater rate. 

In the past 30 years elementary school 
enrollment has increased 13.5 percent; high- 
school enrollment, 146.1 percent; and college 
and university enrollment, 351.6 percent. 

Our public-school expenditures per pupil 
enrolled have gone up from $48.02 in 1920 to 
$132.06 in 1947, or 175 percent. 

Since 1920 the population of our country 
has increased 43 percent and the investment 
in school and college equipment has in- 
creased 571 percent. 

Since the beginning of our industrial and 
scientific development in the early 1800's, 
the capitalistic system, due to individual 
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freedom, initiative, and ingenuity, has given 
the world more of the comforts and conven- 


: 


out capital. 

It is each individual’s duty to contribute 
to the preservation, protection, and improve- 
ment of our democratic civilization on a 
basis which is sound and fair to all our 


people. 
TxHos. J. Watson, 
Chairman of the Board, International 
Business Machines Corp. 





The Late Emil Frey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. _ Speaker, 
again there is told in this obituary an- 
other chapter in the American story—an 
accomplishment of a Swiss emigrant boy 
to the land of opportunity—America. 
His factory as white and clean as a lab- 
oratory, which in fact it was, the largest 
cheese-making plant in the world, it 
made not only a delectable table delicacy 
for the millions wh) now enjoy it, but it 
made a new dairy outlet for hundreds of 
farms, new employment for many men 
and women in my district, it is part and 
parcel of the private enterprise system 
that is America and American oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the above-mentioned obituary from the 
Van Wert (Ohio) Times-Bulletin of 
January 11, 1951: 

ORIGINATOR OF LIEDERKRANZ CHEESE IN 1893— 
MeEMoRIAL Services Witt Be Hetp Sunpay 
aT 4P.M. 

Emil Frey, 83, inventor of Liederkranz 
cheese, died at 9:45 a. m. today at the Van 
Wert County Hospital following a year’s ill- 
ness. He had been a patient in the hospital 
since last October. 

There will be an immediate cremation 
service. A memorial service, open to every- 
one, will be held Sunday at 4 p. m. at the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

Frey had been a resident of Van Wert since 
1926 when he and his associates moved their 
cheese plant here from Monroe, N. Y. He 
was a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, the Masonic Lodge, and the Rotary 
Club. In 1930 he received a citation from 
the Pasteur Institute of Paris for his con- 
tributions to the art of cheese making. He 
was invited to become a member of the 
Inventor's Club of Washington, D. C. 

With the death of Emil Frey, the world 
loses not only the man who invented an 
internationally known cheese, but also a 
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central figure in the development of the 
world’s largest cheese factory, Borden's Van 
Wert plant, for Frey was superintendent of 
the local plant from its beginning in 1926 
until 1938, years during which it became 
noted as the only Liederkranz-producing 
company. 

The story of Emil Frey and Liederkranz 
has been told and retold throughout Ohio, 
and especially Van Wert, as visitors come 
to the city and residents point with pride 
to this claim to fame. 

A native of Switzerland and the son of a 
cheesemaker, Frey came to the United Siates 
in 1882, when he was 15 years old. For 6 
years he worked in New York as a mechanic 
in a printing-press factory, then he went to 
Monroe, N. Y., to take up hie father's 
occupation. 

There he began work in a cheese factory, 

and because of his diligence was commis- 
sioned by a New York delicatessen operator, 
Adolph Todi, to try to develop a domestic 
Bismark cheese, because much of this deli- 
cate cheese spoiled in transit when it was 
imported. 
Frey worked for 2 years with all types 
of curing processes, but before he got what 
he wanted, he turned out a gold-crusted, 
soft-ripening, spready cheese that proved to 
be more popular among the delicatessen 
customers than Bismark. 

Mr. Todi served the cheese to the members 
of the Liederkranz, a famous New York sing- 
ing society of which he was a member. The 
response was so enthusiastic that Frey de- 
cided to name his new discovery after the 
society, hence the cheese was christened 
Liederkranz, which is translated as a wreath 
of songs. 

The foreign-sounding name is misleading, 
and until people know the history of the 
cheese, it is often classed with the famous 
imported cheeses. 

Frey manufactured his new cheese in Mon- 
roe for a number of years, but since that 
city is 50 miles from New York, and an in- 
creasing amount of milk supply was needed 
for that densely populated area, his com- 
pany began a search for another location. 

In 1925 Frey made his first visit to Van 
Wert. He was at first discouraged because 
of the lack of dairying here, but he found 
no better location in Indiana, Michigan, or 
Wisconsin, and came back to Van Wert a 

-second and third time. With the coopera- 
tion of the newly organized clearinghouse, 
and the assurance from farmers that they 
would raise more dairy cattle if a good and 
convenient market were available, Frey and 
his associates decided Van Wert would be the 
new location of the Monroe Cheese Co. 

Prey had his troubles here. For instance, 
the closely guarded formula turned into 
nothing but a sorry mess in the new plant 
until the fixtures of the old plant con- 
taining the proper bacteria were installed. 
Trouble was overcome and after 3 years of 
operation in Van Wert, the Monroe Cheese 
Co. was merged with the Borden Cheese Co., 
and Frey continued as plant manager. He 
personally supervised the making of his 
cheese until 1938 when he retired, and was 
succeeded by Sylvester Young. 

Even since his retirement, Frey continued 
to visit the plant and exercise some super- 
vision over the manufacture of his invention. 
And throughout his life, Liederkranz has re- 
mained a part of his regular diet. In 1943, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the invention of 
Liederkranz, Van Wert and the Borden Co. 
paid tribute to Frey with a special anni- 
versary celebration. Again in 1949, as the 
Borden Cheese Co. celebrated its twentieth 
year in Van Wert, Frey was recognized for 
his part in the company’s success. 

But throughout all the fame and praise, 
one of Frey's principal characteristics has 
been his humility. The soft-spoken man 
has pushed aside praise for his accomplish- 
ments, being too busy doing things to talk 
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about himself. At most, he liked to look at 
his handiwork, and smile with satisfaction. 
He derived his pleasure from viewing the large 
factory, and riding through the county and 
seeing the large, modern barns so symbolic of 
&@ prosperous dairy industry which he helped 
to build. 





Veterans’ Education and Training Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter received from Robert S. 
Kelley, of Boston, Mass., containing in- 
formation of great value to a large per- 
centage of veterans of World War II. It 
follows: 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS., January 12,1951. ~ 
Hon. JoHn W. McCormack, 
Majority Leader, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: Reprint of 
paragraph 10035, Veterans’ Administration 
regulations, dated April 1, 1950, paragraph 
10035 states as follows: 

Regulations concerning the pursuit on or 
after July 25, 1951, of courses of education 
or training under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act, as amended (pt. VII, Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended)— 
July 25, 1951, is a critical date in the edu- 
cation and training program under the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act. Veterans who 
are eligible for education or training and 
who have not undertaken such training 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
as well as those who have commenced but 
have not completed their course, may be 
vitally affected by the July 25, 1951, date. 
In order that all such veterans may be made 
fully aware of the importance of the date 
and of its effect on the education and train- 
ing program, this regulation is promulgated 
at this time for the purpose of providing all 
such veterans with ample advance notice so 
that their plans may be made accordingly. 

This regulation applies to all courses of 
education or training pursued by veterans 
on or after July 25, 1951, under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, as amended. 

(B) The law provides that a course of edu- 
cation or training shall be initiated before 
the termination of 4 years after the date 
of discharge or by July 25, 1951, whichever 
is the later, and that such education or 
training cannot be afforded beyond July 25, 
1956, except for those veterans who enlisted 
under the Voluntary Recruitment Act of 
October 6, 1945. Therefore, a veteran other- 
wise eligible must have commenced and 
actually be pursuing his course of education 
or training on July 25, 1951, or the date 4 
years after discharge, whichever is later, 
except where his attendance is interrupted 
because of the normal interruptions for 
summer vacations, or other reasons beyond 
the control of the veteran. 

(C) A course of education or training 
shall consist of such curriculum, program 
of study or training, or combination of sub- 
jects as are prescribed by the institution as 
constituting the course. When the veteran 
elects his course of education or training, is 
accepted by the approved educational or 
training institution as qualified to under- 
take and pursue the elected course, and 
commences such course, he shall pursue his 
course of education or training continuously 
until completion, except for conditions 
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which normally would cause interruption by 
any student. 

(D) A veteran may change his course of 
education or training only while in training 
and then for reasons satisfactory to the Ad- 
ministrator. A change of one or more sub- 
jects in the elected curriculum or program of 
training, including the dropping of a sub- 
ject without replacing it with another, or 
the adding of a subject, or a change in the 
sequence in which the subjects are under- 
taken does not constitute a change of course 
of education or training. Advancement from 
a basic or preparatory phase to an advanced 
phase within the course of education or train- 
ing which the veteran is pursuing does not 
constitute a change of course. 

(E) A change of course of education or 
training may be considered to be for satis- 
factory reasons when— 

1. The veteran is not making satisfactory 
progress in his present course and the fail- 
ure is not due to his own misconduct, his 
own neglect, or his own lack of application; 
or 

2. The course to which the veteran desires 
to change is more in keeping with his apti- 
tude, previous education, training, or other 
such pertinent facts; or 

3. A course to which the veteran desires 
to change, while not a part of the course 
currently pursued by him, is a normal pro- 
gression from said course and will enable him 
to atttain his educational or vocational ob- 
jective. 

No additional changes of courses of edu- 
cation or training will be approved except 
for the most cogent reasons. 

(F) When the veteran completes his course 
of education or training as defined above or 
discontinues his elected course of education 
or training, the law does not permit the 
initiation of another course of education or 
training. 

In view of the fact that there are approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the veterans of World 
War II in this Commonwealth who have not 
taken advantage of this law (Public Law 346, 
ch. 8) and whereas there are thousands of 
these veterans who are now employed in 
national defense industries, working in 
many cases 10 to 12 hours per day, 6 days a 
week and are not physically or mentally able 
to pursue further education or training due 
to these aforesaid situations, I would recom- 
mend most strongly that wherever the date 
July 25, 1951, appears in this law and its 
amendments thereto that same be deleted, 
no substituted added. In other words a vet- 
eran of World War II could at his conven- 
ience pursue a course of study until the ter- 
mination of this law, namely, July 25, 1956. 
Also those that are now going into the serv- 
ice and have not enrolled are also eliminated. 


Fraternally, 
Ropert S, KELLEY. 





Sleigh Riding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Oh, What Fun It Wasn't,” 
written by John Gould and published in 
the Christian Science Monitor January 4, 
1951. 








There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On Wat Fun Ir Wasn’T—A DISPATCH From 
THE FARM 


(By John Gould) 


Before Christmas, 1950, is wholly forgotten 
by a forward-plunging world, may I ask 
again why “Jingle Bells” has become included 
in our repertory of “traditional Christmas 
music”? I think it’s indicative of our 
times—a confused era when people sound 
the melody but pay no attention to what 
the words mean. The least I can do is regis- 
ter a protest in the aggregate. 

At first, some years back, I was amused at 
this. Some youthful radio announcer said we 
would now have some Christmas music, and 
he slapped “Jingle Bells” on his perpetual- 
motion machine. He was confused. Perhaps 
he was up early that morning. Again this 
year, during a program that was presenting 
Yuletide music in great dignity, a radio sta- 
tion came right out and called “Jingle Bells” 
a fine example of traditional Christmas 
music. Anybody who listened to the radio 
much before Christmas must have noticed 
that Jingle Bells got quite a play. 

It would have been no worse if “Sidewalks 
of New York,” or “Annie Laurie,” or “Who 
Threw the Overalls in Mrs. Murphy’s Chow- 
der” had been similarly interpolated thus 
into a sacred occasion. I have nothing 
against “Jingle Bells” as a composition of 
its own sort, but I give myself credit for 
being able to understand what the words 
are about. If I had the job of making up the 
agenda of a Christmas music program, it 
would never occur to me to include “Jingle 
Bells.” 

Some people may object that I am too 
precise, and that a certain inference is jus- 
tified—namely, Christmas comes in Decem- 
ber; snow is likely at that time in northern 
latitudes; and men are to be excused if they 
associate a crisp jaunt o’er hill and dale in 
a trim cutter with that season’s dominant 
holiday. This is a certain kind of logic, 
worth about D-minus, and would infer that 
“The Last Rose of Summer” is a song about 
Milwaukee because they have a big green- 
house there. Besides, I think Christmas is 
still one thing we can be purist about. 

I am not the world’s greatest enthusiast 
for sleigh rides, which may enhance my feel- 
ing about “Jingle Bells” and Christmas. My 
substitute for this more horseless era, 
if anybody wants a sleigh ride, is to sit 
on a porch hammock in the teeth of a stiff 
northwest gale, thermometer about —10, 
with your feet in a bucket of ice water and 
somebody to throw snowballs at you. If 
somebody can jingle a string of bells at the 
same time, the simulation is complete. You 
are now enjoying a sleigh ride, and if Christ- 
mas pops into your head I will be surprised. 

In the old days a sleigh ride was not nec- 
essarily a joyous event. I often wake up 
at night and congratulate myself that sleigh 
rides are not, now, an integral part of my 
life, I am not beguiled by recollective senti- 
ment, as are some people who will object to 
my harsh treatment of the subject. It is 
one thing to be sweetly reminiscent, and 
quite another to face the actual ordeal. Our 
old Tantrabogus, our sleighing horse, was 
not—in winter—the sleek Currier & Ives type 
that lends a romantic touch to a moon- 
light jaunt. A sleigh ride had numerous 
sensitory nuances the romanticists seem to 
have forgotten. 

First, of course, Tanty had a great coat 
of shaggy and matted hair that he wore in 
the winter. He looked a lot like a buffalo, 
except that he had a stout aroma of horse. 
I never knew a horse that smelled so much 
like a horse as Tanty did. He was a nice 
old fellow, but he was all horse. When we 
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left the house and walked across the squeak- 
ing dooryard snow, the icy blash at our 
backs, and swung open the barn door, the 
horsy nature of Tantrabogus was over- 
whelming. The idea of a sleigh ride was in- 
stantly revolting—as if it hadn't been, any- 
way. 

¢ reset how hard it was to fit the tug eyes 
over the ferrules on the sleigh—not just be- 
cause the tugs were cold-stiff, but because 
our fingers were, too. People who, in fancy, 
still glide over winter’s broad expanse of 
white seem to forget that the sleigh run- 
ners were usually frozen down. Also that 
the wind kept the snow blown off the drive- 
way right by the mailbox, and that runners 
going over bare gravel make a noise this 
world should never hear. 

There also seems to be a recollection that 
the jolly horse scampered along on winged 
feet, lending a wild perception of speed to 
the affair. Tanty wasn’t like that. He 
picked up one foot, and then held within 
him a lengthy, labored, and complicated 
mental conference as to what he should do 
with it next. The order in which to lift and 
replace his feet was always a great problem 
with Tanty, and the wonder is he didn’t fall 
flat on his horse face while making up his 
mind. 

All that ever happened was that going 
sleighing made us glad to get back. Many 
a time we got off the seat and ran on our 
own numb feet, boots frozen solid, while 
Tanty came along behind at his own pace, 
Then we’d run back to meet him. 

There is a whole lore of lanterns under 
lap robes, and the foul smother yousdiscov- 
ered when, in desperation, you plunged your 
cheeks in under for a moment out of the 
wind. What a lantern under a sleigh robe 
will do to the impounded atmosphere is 
something sleighing recollectionists don't 
mention. There were hot soapstones, too— 
and you could put bottles of hot water in 
your pockets to warm your hands, and then 
stop at farmhouses to refill them before they 
froze up and burst. That was sleighing. 

Christmas is supposedly a time of spiritual 
joy. I prefer not to be reminded, at that 
time, of sleigh rides and jingling bells. Par- 
ticularly when we have plenty of valid Christ- 
mas music, 





Inaugural Address by Gov. Edward F. Arn, 
of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, the in- 
augural address of the new Governor of 
Kansas, Edward F. Arn. In it, Governor 
Arn points up the gravity of the national 
situation, and brings to our attention 
the great Kansas potential of men and 
resources my home State has to offer. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

InavucuraL Appress or Gov. Epwarp F. ARN 

It is with a special and urgent sense of re- 
sponsibility that your elected State officials 
stand before you today and solemnly pledge 
to perform the duties which have been en- 
trusted to them. 
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Your faith in your elected officials makes 
their public office a public trust. I accept 
that trusteeship with humility, and with 
deep gratitude. 

I pray to God for the strength, presever- 
ance, and sound judgment which I will need 
in the task to which I today dedicate myself 
as your Governor—for this an hour in our 
National and State history which requires 
the utmost in effort and devotion from all of 
us. We must not attempt to conceal nor to 
minimize the gravity of our situation. Free 
citizens have a right to demand truth and 
frankness from their chosen leaders—and it 
shall be my purpose to see that such demands 
are squarely met. 

The stark truth is that we face a terrible 
challenge from a determined and powerful 
enemy. Our freedom, our institutions, our 
lives, are at stake. But it is a challenge that 
Wwe can meet and overcome. Kansas and her 
sister States of our Union have the spiritual 
and material resources to resist and vanquish 
the legions of darkness which have set them- 
selves against us in the world. We have a 
system of government designed to take full 
cognizance of our private initiative, our indi- 
vidual energies, and of our collective strength. 

First, however, the need must be fully re- 
alized so that our slumbering power may be 
awakened and our forces marshaled. Secu- 
rity, at this midway point in the twentieth 
century, will not be maintained by halfway 
measures or halfway efforts on the part of 
men and women either in or out of public 


It is to this grim international picture that 
the conduct of State government must be 
geared during these coming 2 years. To as- 
sume anything less would be dodging reality 
and inviting disaster. 

We can be doubly thankful today for the 
progress which has been made in Kansas 
since the end of World War II. Remarkable 
gains have been achieved in our service to 
the people in such flelds as education, wel- 
fare, public health, and highways. And this 
progress has been accomplished without in 
any way impairing our financial strength— 
present or future. Our house is in good or- 
der. We owe a debt of gratitude to all of 
those who urged this program of action and 
to the legislators who enacted it. 

It would have been tragic if we had left 
these things undone, only to fin ourselves 
entering into another period of wartime econ- 
omy in which manpower and materials are 
short or unavailable. And that is the type of 
economy we face today. We must anticipate 
that it will gain in intensity from month to 
month. Along with restrictions on man- 
power and materials we can expect an in- 
creased burden of Federal taxation, making 
it untimely for us to consider any new or ad- 
ditional State taxes. All of these things show 
us clearly that we must put aside any 
thoughts of ambitious new programs, or of 
any but the most necessary increases in pro- 
grams already launched. 

We must hold the gains we have made in 
Kansas progress as long as it is humanly 
possible. We must not go backward. I do 
not intend, for my part, to let our State be 
guilty of any neglect of the men, women, 
and children who deserve and need our serv- 
ice and assistance—but, at the same time, 
we must examine each proposal with ex- 
treme care in the light of our existing econ- 
omy and of our present national peril. We 
must ask if it is necessary, if it is practical, 
if it is patriotic. In our State affairs it will 
be far better to make an error on the side of 
caution than to stray too far the other way 
and do anything that would in any way 

endanger our security. 

I intend to give special attention to those 
things which will enable our State to do its 
part in increasing our war potential—such 
matters as our production on the farm and 
in the factory, the condition of our high- 
ways, and the efficiency of our civilian de- 
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fense. And I particularly urge all State em- 
Pployees to work to the limit of their energy 
and ability so that essential services may be 
provided with all possible efficiency and 
economy. 

I firmly believe that all of us should re- 
solve today to live henceforth through this 
era in a spirit of personal sacrifice. The 
least we can offer is to forego anything which 
might weaken our fighting front in either a 
cold or a shooting war. Each individual can 
search his own heart and determine what 
additional contributions he is prepared to 
make. If we expect and prepare for the 
worst, we will be better able to avert disaster 
and come again into happier days in a 
peaceful worid. 

Kansas has much to offer the Nation in 
war or peace—the bounty of our fields and 
of our industries, our truly American way of 
life, the vigor and the courage of our patriotic 
Kansas citizens, who so well exemplify the 
spirit of America here in the heart of our 
Nation. 

With these things God has blessed us. Let 
us pray to Him that, whatever lies ahead, we 
may persevere and win out in His name, 
setting an example which will be worthy of 
our fathers before us. 





Preparedness Against Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a summa- 
tion of statements of mine regarding 
certain measures which was prepared by 
my administrative assistant. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PREPAREDNESS AGAINST COMMUNISM—RECcoRD 
or SENATOR LODGE 


Because sO many queries are received re- 
garding Lopce’s anti-Communist activities, 
the following reference material has been 
compiled, taken entirely from official or pub- 
lished sources. 

Soon after his return to the Senate in Jan- 
uary 1947 Lopce began working by voice 
and by vote for complete preparedness—mil- 
itary, informational, economic, and security- 
wise—in the fight against communism. 

Part I of this pamphlet contains chrono- 
logical excerpts from his preparedness record 
before the Communist aggression in Korea 
of June 25, 1950, beginning in early 1947, 
when he returned to the Senate after World 
War II. 

Part II deals with his record after the 
aggression began. 


PART I. PREPAREDNESS AGAINST COMMUNISM— 
PRE-KOREA 


February 1947: 

“I am constantly concerned with the prob- 
lem of maintaining our armed forces. The 
common defense is one of the prime re- 
sponsibilities placed upon us by the Consti- 
tution; and it is utterly vital, not only for 
American security, but for the peace of the 
rest of the world, that we maintain armed 
forces at a sufficient strength effectively to 
support our foreign policy” (CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD). 

“Senator Lopce has raised a series of ques- 
tions about the theory and composition of 
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our Armed Forces. He is without doubt 
the best qualified Member of the United 
States Senate to propound such questions 
and to array the answers. He has come 
closest of anyone thus far in getting down 
to brass tacks as to the basic principles and 
policies which must underlie our national 
security”(Army Ordnance Magazine). 

April 1947: 

“We must be ready when the whistle 
blows” (Hearings on S. 768, Committee on 
Armed Services, United States Senate). 

“I hope that in the future we will seek to 
achieve permanent results by our expendi- 
ture of money and effort as the result of fore- 
thought and far-reaching plans, and not to 
be constantly surprised by a succession of 
expensive rescue parties in which we simply 
pour money down a rat hole and achieve no 
basic improvement. There is not sufficient 
money in the world and there is certainly 
not sufficient money in the United States to 
pursue such a course” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD). 

May 1947: 

“A consistent, decisive, and thoroughgoing 
over-all plan for foreign policy which will 
secure military, political, and economic con- 


ditions in the world, which will make peace_ 


and prosperity possible, and which, by mak- 
ing foreign peoples self-supporting, will 
obtain for us the markets and raw mate- 
rials we need is essential. In other words, 
what is wanted is a foreign-aid program 
which will aid Americans” (CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD). 

“The fact that we allowed so many of the 
war's painfully won gains to slip away be- 
tween our fingers in the year after the 
shooting stopped must teach us once and for 
all what a crime we commit against our- 
selves and against humanity when we allow 
ourselves to become weak” (CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorRD). 

July 1947: 

“The amendment which I shall offer rep- 
resents my attempt to provide an ever-ready 
Air Force of 70 peace-strength air groups. 
* * * The first priority for the national 
security of the country should go to the 
striking Air Force, and these are the figures 
which will give it to them, and I hope the 
Senate will adopt them” (CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD). 

(This amendment was defeated.) 

“Senator Lopce has waged an admirable, 
though losing, battle on the floor of the 
Senate to give the Army Air Corps the full 
striking force it contends it should have in 
the postwar period. The picture which Sen- 
ator Lopce gave his colleagues of our de- 
mobilization-battered aviation spearhead as 
it exists today is not a pleasant one; except, 
perhaps, to any potential enemy” (editorial, 
Washington Star). 

“Without unification we are doomed by 
the nature of future war, the first effect of 
which will be to disunite us tactically. I 
say with all the vigor and all the sincerity 
of which I am capable, without unification 
we cannot even begin to fight” (Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD). 

“The adoption of an intelligent policy with 
respect to our diminishing raw materials of 
all kinds is of vital importance and can mean 
the difference between defeat and victory in 
case of war” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD). 

October 1947: 

“The time has come for us to indulge in 
some plain speaking and to set the record 
straight * * * I have just returned from 
Europe where every kind of untruth is circu- 
lated about the United States, and I assure 
you that much of it is believed simply be- 
cause we never do reply * * * We must 
not hesitate, and we shall not hesitate, to 
brand as lies the things which the enemies 
of human freedom in the world today are 
continually saying about the ideals which 
animate us here in America. For every lie 
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they publish, let us proclaim the truth.” 
(Columbus Day speech, Boston, Mass.) 

November 1947: 

“Certainly our words would not be heeded 
abroad if our military defenses were weak. 

“There is no Nation-wide organization in 
being which is ready to deal with massive 
bombardment of our population centers and 
of our industrial and military establish- 
ments.” (Report to the chairman, Foreign 
Relations Committee). 

“We are at present 60 to 70 percent short 
of the minimum strength of five divisions 
which the Army requires in combat ground 
troops, not counting occupation forces” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD). 

“The warning by Senator Lopce that our 
military defenses are seriously weak should 
not be ignored by Congress. Senator LopcEe 
should know what he is talking about. He 
knows the military situation here and else- 
where by personal contact. His words on 
this subject merit serious consideration” 
(editorial, Boston Post). 

“The experience of Senator LopcE gives 
weight in the public mind to his comments 
on the Nation’s unpreparedness to meet any 
emergency” (editorial, Fall River Herald- 
News). 

December 1947: 

“‘We must be ready for the worst. War has 
become total, our defense must be total, too. 
* * * If Washington were hit, the Presi- 
dent, the Cabinet, all Members of Congress, 
all records would be gone. A new Govern- 
ment and a new President should be ready 
to take over—perhaps in some bunker or 
cave” (open letter to Herbert Hoover, Chair- 
man, Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government). 

January 1948: 

“I rise this morning to express the hope 
that at this regular session of Congress the 
Appropriations Committee will not be bound 
by any short-sightedness or lack of under- 
standing on the part of the Bureau of the 
Budget and that it will include in the appro- 
priation bill adequate funds for 70 air groups. 
We must have an Air Force in being, an Air 
Force that is immediately ready, not a skele- 
ton Air Force. Seventy groups are the mini- 
mum” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD). 

(Although Congress voted funds for a 70- 
group Air Force, a Presidential directive re- 
duced this by 28 groups.) 

“Under the leadership of Senator Lopez, 
Congress raised the number of Army air 
groups from the 55 that the President wanted 
to 70” (Lowell Sun). 

“There is no substitute for professional 
knowledge, and Senator LopGe has it where 
modern warfare is concerned. He is showing 
an acute and penetrating vision of what that 
means when he calls for an increase in air 
power. His voice should be heard with com- 
plete respect” (editorial, Boston Traveler). 

“The United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act is only a beginning, 
insofar as United States public relations 
abroad are concerned. Unless there is en- 
ergetic, intelligent, and imaginative admin- 
istration we shall not really hold up our end 
in the great debate which is going on over 
the world and in which we, whether we like 
it or not, are one of the two principal par- 
ticipants” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD). 

“While supporting the European-aid bill 
in principle, Lopce is readying a series of 
amendments designed to: Build up stock- 
piles of strategic materials this country needs 
in exchange for European aid, strip the pro- 
gram of all but bare essentials, put the pri- 
vately hoarded assets of European nationals 
to work supporting the Marshall plan, force 
at least some unification of Europe and halt 
the drain of American vitality” (article, 
Washington Times-Herald). 

“We all know that the program which we 
are confronting makes sacrifices on our part 
inevitable and we also know that the Ameri- 


can people can make sacrifices and have done 
so in the past many times, but let us re- 
member this: That whatever aid we send, 
we must never do violence to vital Ameri- 
can needs. It must never be at the expense 
of the food and the heat and the clothing 
and the housing and the economic system 
whereby America lives and has its being. A 
strong America is not only necessary to 
Americans; it is vitally necessary to the 
world. If there is one thing that we must 
preserve above everything else, it is the 
strength and vigor of our country. 

“If we are to deprive ourselves of badly 
needed oil, let us get back all of this oil 
from Middle-Eastern sources, just as soon and 
just as fast as Middle-Eastern oil gets into 
production” (speech, Columbia University, 
New York). 

“We must get something back in return. 
If we are to send our machinery overseas, 
let there be a hard and fast agreement that 
we will get natural resources in return, such 
as bauxite, manganese, and iron ore, and 
many other things which we have not got 
in sufficient amounts in this country. Such 
an agreement enhances self-respect and 
minimizes the chances of bad feelings” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD). 

“We must be absolutely sure that all as- 
sets owned by foreigners are put into the 
service of this great cause, insofar as this 
can be done. If, as we are officially told, 
there are between $2,000,000,000 and $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of gold in France, this gold 
must be put to work. If there are wealthy 
people in Europe, they should be taxed. If 
there,are $8,000,000,000 worth of foreign as- 
sets held in the United States, they should be 
pledged in the operation of the Marshall plan, 
because the poor here in America must not 
be made to support the rich overseas” 
(speech, Boston, Mass). 

March 1948: 

“I have absolutely no responsibility for the 
lack of preparedness for peace which was 
shown at the conclusion of hostilities. I 
have no responsibility for the decisions made 
at Yalta and Potsdam * * * Iamnota 
party to the tragic lack of foresight and the 
appalling miscalculations which were made 
at the end of hostilities and which account 
for so much of what is going on today” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD). 

“Your telegram so utterly distorts the 
truth and uses the phrases which we all love 
in so cynical a manner that I cannot hope 
by any reply of mine to make you admit the 
great wrong you are committing. Because 
of the fact that you once held a high office, 
your activities are interpreted abroad as 
signs of American disunion and are there- 
fore a direct encouragement to the masters 
of the Soviet police empire to continue their 
campaign of extending the iron curtain” 
(open letter to Henry A. Wallace). 

“I think we should realize that we are 
meeting in the shadow of a tremendous 
world emergency” (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD). 

April 1948: 

“The Russian tactics of bullying and in- 
timidation in Berlin demonstrate what a 
ghastly error and what a tragic miscalcu- 
lation were made at the end of the war when 
we withdrew our troops from what is now 
the Russian zone of Germany. It also shows 
the pressing need for prompt military pre- 
paredness” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD), 

“The Russians, believe me, are not smart 
enough to have singlehandedly created the 
Communists of Europe. Europe’s chronic 
ills—overpopulation, maldistribution of 
goods and wealth, the failure of its educated 
class to provide leadership, the selfishness of 
its people—these are the facts which create 
communism. 

“Fundamentally we face a political and 
human challenge of the very highest order. 
In spite of our great efforts and vast ex- 
penditures, we have been hugely unsuccess- 
ful in the battle for men’s minds. 





















“Tt is fight is fundamentally one for men’s 
minds. The effort must, therefore, be made 


ing attraction to all the weary people in the 
world, young and old, who are looking for a 
way out of their misery” (speech, New 
Orleans). 

May 1948: 

“Ll object to being bullieci or hornswozgied 
by any foreign state into weakening, ti not 


is our productive capacity. * * * Our 
desire to be ready for the first blow in any fu- 
ture war must not force us to take steps 
which make it difficult, if not impossible, for 
us to win the closing battle.” —ConcrEssionaL 
RECORD. 


to anything definite. They must make the 
showing. If they make a good showing and 
it is advantageous to our national security 


mite lying around. Our country at the 


(Speech, American Legion 
Convention, Worcester, Mass.). 

October 1948: “We should all realize that 
effective allies are to survival 
should we again confront the grim contest 
of war” (This Week magazine). 

January 1948: 

“We simply do not have the manpower to 
carry the whole burden of a future war 
alone. 
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“The factor which is at the bottom of every 
good military organization is the will to 
fight of the individual soldier. In Europe 
this will to fight depends fundamentally 
on the extent to which Europe unifies itself. 

“We im Congress may be asked to help in 
setting up a Western European armed force 
and it might be strongly in the interests of 
the United States and of world stability gen- 
erally for us under the proper conditions to 
give help to such a force. What are the 
‘proper conditions’? 

“There ts the question of whether the pro- 
posed pact is enthusiastically vouched for 
by one or more of our American military 
leaders who actually commanded foreign 
troops in combat in World War II and there- 
fore knows from experience the realities of 
coalition warfare. The endorsement of staff 
Officers, however brilliant they may be and 
however necessary their approval is, would 
not be enough. There must be approval by 
@ former combat leader based on intimate 
personal knowledge of the provisions of the 
pact. 

“There is the question of whether the 
reaction to such a pact in nonparticipating 
countries has been thoroughly anticipated 
and whether we are ready to meet such re- 
action. 

“There is the question of whether there is 
@ supreme commander on whom all the 
member nations agree and who really has 
got the power to command the Western 
European armed force. What is needed is 
not a chairman of the board, but a real gen- 
eral so that there is an unquestioned single 
authority. 

“There must be a comprehensive, strategic 
and tactical plan in which definite assign- 
ments are given to all the military units 
which are members of this Western European 
armed force. This is absolutely essential if 
we are to avoid the typical Western European 
catastrophe in which the invader swoops 
down from the East and the western nations 
start a long debate as to who is to do what. 

“The governments of the nations con- 
cerned must be strong enough to provide 
the foundation of civil power which is essen- 
tial to the existemce of a healthy military 
organization. 

“There must be complete proof that the 
strategic plan for the defense of Western 
Europe is one which the nations of Europe 
are actually prepared to carry out insofar as 

g their manpower in regularly or- 
ganized military units is concerned. Unless 
they are willing to pledge their manpower as 
we have pledged ours, and unless the men are 
presently and actually integrated tnto units, 
there is no use in our even beginning to send 

t. 

“We must know how much we can afford 
to send abroad in relation to our Military 
Establishment and our own solvency” 
(speech, Baltimore, Md.). 

“Senator Lopcr wants a lot of questions 
answered: How much of the munitions will 
be made here and how much in Europe? 
Why can’t considerable arms be manufac- 
tured in the Ruhr? How much aid has been 
extended to Europe since the end of the 
war? How much is proposed for the fu- 
ture? How is this aid going to be divided 
up among the participating countries? How 
many military units is each country going 
to have? How much manpower is involved 
in each year? What effect will this plan 
have on our own Military Establishment? 
What sort of organization will supervise this 
aid to see that the other countries for their 
part maintain effective self-aid? These are 
intelligent questions and ones that must be 
answered” (article, Boston Herald). 

February 1949: 

“To put the war-making power in the 
hands of other nations, or for us to under- 
write nations over whose foreign policy we 
had no control would be a great mistake. I 
think it would be a mistake to take away 
from Congress the right to declare war on 
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the part of our country” (CoNncREssIoNaL 
RECORD). 

“People like the Kaiser and Hitler are 
never as much embarassed by words and 
phrases and good fntentions as they are by 
their knowledge of the actual physical mili- 
tary means that are ready to be used in or- 
der to fight” (Comweresstowat Recorp). 

“In June of 1943 I made a speech which 
developed tn some detail the fact that the 
United States had become a have-not Na- 
tion tn terms of essential raw materials. 
Since that time, the situation has grown 
worse and ts causing concern to all the stu- 
dents of this problem. I wish that some- 
thing could be done to arouse public sentt- 
ment to the dangers of the situation. If 
we lose our sources of material strength we 
will In many ways have dealt a _ real 
death blow to our country” (ConcrEss1oNaL 
RECORD). 

March 1949: 

“If, In a future war, we will have even 
fewer divisions on the front, does not that 
argue even more pressingly than ever be- 
fore in our history that we simply must 
have allies, that we must have friends so 
that American boys will not have to carry 
the whole load by themselves?” (Conazzs- 
SIONAL RECORD). 

“I am interested In obtaining strategic 
materials to replenish our depleted resources. 
The provisions of existing law have been in- 
adequate in this respect. The cleverness of 
the whole scheme is that it takes the ECA 
Administrator, with his hard-hitting organi- 
zaticn and his bargaining position, and puts 
him into the existing strategic material policy 
of the Government.” 

July 1949: 

“I believe we should furnish arms to Eu- 
rope, but only with the understanding that 
we do not undermine our own defense, that 
we help only nations making maximum 
efforts to help themselves” (CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD). 

“The North Atlantic Treaty is assuredly no 
Punacea for security * * *. It by no 
means relieves us of the need for military 
preparedness” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD). 

January 1950: 

“I have very grave doubts if we should un- 
dertake military action in Formosa. I think 
we have got to stop the military aspect of 
communism somewhere, but I don’t think 
that’s the place. For a minor military suc- 
cess we might suffer a major loss politically 
and propagandistically” (ComerrssionaL Rec- 
ORD). 

February 1950: 

“We must continue to build our strength 
in ever. way that wecan * * * then—and 
only then—will there be a real prospect of 
accomplishing results” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
o2p). 

May 1950: 

“I believe that we should not send any- 
thing that is of military value behind the 
iron curtain” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD). 

“I do not think world war ITI ts inevitable 
at all. But whereas 2 years ago we thought 
we might have 10 or 15 years in which 
to make everyone strong and self-reliant, I 
Low think we probably have only three or 
four. We have lost time in which to get the 
free world on a firm footing’’ (CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD). 

“Let us consider the rearmament of Europe 
under the North Atlantic Pact. I am very 
much worried as to whether that is proceed- 
ing fast enough, whether enough is being 
accomplished with respect to it” (ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD). 

June 1950: 

“The dangers of the world situation are 
largely self-evident. * * * It is plain to 
me that the Western World, of which the 
United States ts a part, must build up a 
very strong front. * * * In a very real 
sense, we of the free world should have been 
ready yesterday and should never have al- 
lowed the disintegration of our Armed Forces 
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in 1945 and 1946” (speech, Norwich Univer- 
sity, June 12, 1950). 

“The sole purpose of all loyalty investiga- 
tion must be to ferret out disloyal persons. 
Mistakes have been made in the past and 
they must be ruthlessly corrected. Ameri- 
cans must stand together before the world 
menace of communism. The public is ever- 
lastingly right in its determination relent- 
lessly to ferret out all disloyal persons and 
it is up to us who are in public office to work 
out an effective method” (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD). 

“Those behind the iron curtain have been 
trained in a hard school. They understand 
only strength. America is going down a dark 
road strewn with dynamite. We must be in 
a position to show strength” (I Am an Amer- 
ican Day speech, Boston, June 21, 1950, 4 
days before Korean attack). 

“The whole trend of events * * * 
forces upon us the necessity of being im- 
mediately ready. * * * Nations no long- 
er take the trouble to declare war and give 
advance notice of an attack. * * * It 
seems to me that we are in one of those 
fateful moments in history when we have it 
within our power to make a decision whether 
we shall have World War III or whether we 
shall not” (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, June 22, 
1950, 3 days before Korean attack). 


PART II. VOTING RECORD 


Lopce voted for: 

The 1947 Military Unification Act 

The Greek-Turkish assistance program 

The 70-group Air Force (1948) 

The Selective Service Act of 1948 

Increase of funds for Voice of America 
and related programs (1949) 

Ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty 
(1949) 

One hundred million dollar assistance 
program for Spain (1950) 

Lopce voted against: 

An amendment cutting down the dura- 
tion of selective service from 5 to 2 
years (1948) 

Lopce personally was the author of legis- 
lation to: 

Provide for a 70-group Air Force (1947) 

Allow enlistment of selected qualified 
aliens in the United States Army 
(1947) (1948) 

Receive strategic materials for United 
States stockpile in return for ECA aid 
(1949) 

Establish a coordinated civil defense pro- 
gram (1950) 

Give congressional consent to interstate 
civil defense pacts (1950) 

Require Armed Forces to stockpile fabri- 
cated wool (1950) 

Clean out disloyal persons in the State 
Department (1950) 

Prevent shipment of strategic materials 
to the Communists (1950) 


LODGE ATTACKED BY COMMUNISTS 


The Daily Worker (official organ of the 
Communist Party), of February 23, 1950, com- 
mented as follows on Lopce’s belief that dis- 
armament talks between the United States 
and the Soviet Government would but falsely 
raise the hopes of the American people: 

“Senator Lopce insults the intelligence of 
the United States by arguing that any Soviet- 
American peace negotiations would only 
bring war that much closer.” 

The Daily Worker of February 22, 1950, 
said: 

“The trouble with the Lodge resolution 
is that it proposes to erect a beautiful build- 
ing on a completely rotten base.” 

William E. Mullins, writing in the Boston 
Herald of December 6, 1950, observed: 

“One of the pleasures of a visit to the 
United Nations is a first hand discovery of 
the ardent dislike the Russians have for 
Senator Lopce. The Bay State Senator in- 
furiates them. They do nct speak to him.” 

And Mr. Mullins wrote on December 7: 

“The Russians dislike Lopce deeply.” 


Congress and Strategy in Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
San Francisco Chronicle of January 5, 
1951, and also an editorial from the 
Washington Post of January 7, 1951: 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle of Janu- 
ary 5, 1951] 


CONGRESS AND STRATEGY IN CRISIS 


A resolution has been submitted in Con- 
gress by Representative CoupErt, Republican, 
of New York, calling on the President to 
send no more American troops overseas 
without the prior consent of Congress. 
There may be anticipated a strenuous effort 
to get this, or some resolution expressing the 
same idea, adopted and made binding. Some 
soul searching by individual Congressmen, 
not related to political considerations, is in 
order. 

This newspaper has long advocated that 
Congress be alert to its responsibilities as a 
check upon the executive branch of the 
Government. Such responsibilities by Con- 
gress are imbedded in the American tradi- 
tion; planted there by the founding fathers, 
who wanted to make sure that popular gov- 
ernment prevailed and survived. Part of 
such responsibility is the careful examina- 
tion of any delegation of powers to the Ex- 
ecutive; care in this respect is imperative for 
the successful carrying out of the people's 
will. 

The President is Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces, but Congress, through its 
lawmaking prerogatives, has ultimate con- 
trol of the over-all employment of such 
forces, except when it voluntarily and tem- 
porarily relinquishes such control. It has 
relinquished a great deal of such control, 
traditionally, in wartime. . It voted the Pres- 
ident extraordinary —indeed, dictatorial— 
powers over the military in the Civil War, 
again in World War I, and again in World 
War II. 

The presént proposal is, obviously, a step 
away from the centralization of military 
power. As such, it should be debated with 
utmost care, with maximum regard for con- 
sequences in the current world military-po- 
litical situation. 

It seems clear to us that the Executive 
must have considerable leeway in the present 
emergency, in respect to the deployment of 
manpower at the various outposts of Amer- 
ican military strength. The American zone 
of Germany is clearly one of the most im- 
portant of these outposts. The Executive, 
for these purposes, must be considered as 
embracing the whole hierarchy of military 
command, including not only the President 
but Secretary of Defense Marshall and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Within the limits of 
general policy as established by the people, 
the executive department has the responsi- 
bility for strategic and tactical operations 
concerned with the defense of the Nation, 
the waging of war, or preparing to meet 
threatened war. At the present time those 
responsibilities are great and grave. 

We are doubtful of any procedure of Con- 
gress that would force the Executive to dis- 
close before a congressional committee the 
military's secret plans for coping with the 
military situation facing the Nation. And 
we are doubtful of any blanket resolution 
that| would cripple the Nation's capacity to 
move swiftly in its own defense. 
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We suggest, therefore, that this resolu- 
tion—which is bound to be pivotal in Amer- 
ican foreign policy—should be debated so- 
berly and we urge particularly that no puni- 
tive partisanship should enter into the de- 
bate. A personal or political grudge against 
the President would be a weak and dangerous 
ground upon which to base Judgment on a 
proposition as vital as this. If the pro- 
ponents have a sincere case, they ought to be 
heard and their counsel weighed. But polit- 
ical guns should be checked in the ante- 
room for this debate. 


[From, the Washington Post of January 7, 
1951] 


We Are Not THrovGH 


It is a vast oversimplification of war to 
pronounce judgment upon every military ac- 
tion in terms of ground gained, cities occu- 
pied, fields won and losses inflicted, or even 
as engagements in themselves. Winner does 
not necessarily take all in a single victory in 
what is a global struggle that may last a 
decade. Britain in the heyday of its empire 
got accustomed to losing every campaign till 
the last. In the Crimean War a series of 
disasters made the country demand a scape- 
goat. Cardinal Newman’s great pen gave the 
people one—themselves. This was not un- 
kind, but was part of a larger explanation, 
viz, that Britain was a nation, not a state; 
therefore it was always unready in the initial 
stages of a military campaign. This is the 
case with our country in relation to the 
Soviet Union. Moscow is the capital of a 
state, not a nation, and it is a garrison state, 
always prepared for warfare, anc thus having 
@ preliminary edge on non-Communist 
nations. 

Korea is the warning signal that after the 
recent war we were told we wouldn't get. 
Fortunately we are not as weak as we were 
in 1941 when we were compelled to stand 
by and see our Pacific strongpoints wrested 
from us, one by one. Our power upon the 
sea and in the air is such that no calamity 
of this kind portends. The enemy can 
strike no mortal blow across the water bar- 
riers. If behind these barriers which Provi- 
dence has provided we proceed to build up 
the power the world situation requires, there 
will come a day when it will be possible to 
reassert the power of the right in quarters 
of the globe where it may now be defied with 
impunity. 

In an interval bound to be marked with 
rebuff and reverse, it will be wise to remem- 
ber the high purpose that led us to under- 
take the Korean operation. Whatever rough 
handling we get in this uncomfortable inter- 
lude, there will come a day when we, and 
those allied with us, will say of Korea, as 
Byron said of Waterloo: ~ 


Millions of tongues record thee, and anew 

Their children’s lips shall echo them, and 
say— 

“Here, where the sword united nations drew, 

“Our countrymen were warring on that day!” 

And this is much, and all which will not pass 
away. 





The Stockpiling and Rationing of 
Scientific Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 


under permission granted me, I include 
an interesting and informative address 
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by Commissioner Henry DeWolf Smyth, 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, at the one hundred and seventeenth 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
Municipal Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, 
on Thursday, December 28, 1950: 


THE STOCKPILING AND RATIONING OF SCIENTIFIC 
MANPOWER 


Nine days ago the President declared a 
state cf national emergency. Such a 
declaration, and the facts behind it, naturally 
influence all our present thoughts and plans. 
Some of us are filled with emotion and can 
think only in terms of immediate action. 
This is not good enough. Regardless of the 
outcome of the situation in Korea, this 
country now faces the necessity of planning 
not only for the coming months but for the 
coming decade and the decade after that. 
We may not have to fight a full-scale war. 
We profoundly hope that we shall not. But 
we know now that we must prepare to resist 
aggression with all our strength for the fore- 
seeable future. We shall have to increase 
greatly the Armed Forces of this country, 
using our material resources and our man- 
power in the wisest possible way. In every 
aspect of civilian life the first concern of 
each citizen must be the long-range value 
to the country of what he is doing. In the 
period ahcad of us, no citizen can be de- 
ferred from national service in this sense. 

It is not good enough to boast that we 
will fight for freedom. We must think for 
freedom, and this is much harder. As we 

for possible war, we shall inevitably 
have to delegate increasing authority over 
our lives and actions to the National Govern- 
ment. At the same time we must be vigilant 
to miintain our fundamental rights of inde- 
pendent thinking, criticism, and free 
discussion, ‘ 

THE DANGERS WE FACE 


It has become clear that our survival is 
at stake. Not just our material survival, 
but our survival as a society of free men 
and women. If our cities are destroyed we 
can rebuild them. Our spiritual destruction 
would be still more fearful. It is not num- 
bers, nor buildings, nor wealth that make 
@ people great. It is their freedom and 
their vigor. We might lose our freedom, 
we might even lose our passion for it. This 
could happen through armed attack and con- 
quest by our enemies, or it could happen 
from our own stupidity and short-sighted- 
ness. If we are forced into a major war 
we must remember that armed victory is 
only a means to an end and that the years 
after the war gage the reality of victory. 
If the means we use to win a military vic- 


. tory should destroy our moral position in 


the world, or our own self-respect, or change 
our free society into a totalitarian one, we 
shall not have won the war. On the other 
hand, if our hatred of war and our desire 
for peace lead us into the acceptance of 
an alien and barbaric conqueror we shall 
have lost more completely. We shall then 
have given up our freedom and be the serfs of 
@ police state imposed by men who neither 
understand nor respect the ideals that have 
made us great. 

A third danger remains. We may be drawn 
into a war for which we are not adequately 
prepared, and we may fight it less skillfully 
than it needs to be fought. It is to one 
phase of this specific danger that I want to 
address myself today. 

SCIENTISTS AS TOOLS OF WAR 

Men of science, traditionally peaceful, in- 
ternationally minded, and nonpolitical have 
become a major war asset. It is important 
that they be used to the greatest advantage. 
Therefore, I am asking you as representa- 
tives of science to consider carefully how 
you and your fellows can be most useful to 
our country in the years to come. I be- 
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lieve that we are facing dangers so great 
as to make the comfort and convenience 
of any group trivial in comparison to the 
contribution such a group can make to our 
survival. For that reason I have chosen 
a somewhat grim title for this speech, “The 
Stockpiling and Rationing of Scientific Man- 
power.” For that reason I am speaking of 
scientists not as men who enrich our cul- 
ture but as tools of war needed for the 
preservation of our freedom. I hope you 
will understand why I am willing to con- 
sider the group to which I belong in this 
objective and impersonal way. 


TWENTY YEARS OF TENSION 


To plan the stockpiling and rationing of 
any war commodity requires some assump- 
tion about timing. If we are discussing how 
scientists can be used most effectively as 
tools of war, we must ask when such a war 
will be fought. This is a question Ameri- 
cans cannot answer with any exactness, for 
we will not be the aggressors. But it is now 
clear that if the free society of the west is to 
survive, we must be prepared to meet at any 
time a large-scale attack upon us or our 
allies. It may come soon or it may not come 
for years. In considering scientific man- 
power as a major war asset of this country, 
I assume a 20-year period of tension with 
the possibility of major or minor wars cccur- 
ring at any time in that period. This is 
indeed long-range planning, but the events 
of the last 5 years have forced it upon us. 
We must now face these realities with cour- 
age and intelligence. 


NATURE OF TOTAL WAR 


The forces involved in a future war will be 
as important as timing. In every war this 
country has fought for the last hundred 
years, we have been able to crush our ene- 
mies by sheer weight of numbers and ma- 
tériel. It is unlikely that we can do so 
egain. In any future war we shall probably 
be outnumbered, and by men who are physi- 
cally tougher than we are. Our natural 
resources may be no greater than those of 
ourenemies. We may be fighting with much 
longer and more vulnerable lines of com- 
munication. We shall win only by being 
cooler, cleverer, and more skillful than our 
enemies, and by using the resources at our 
command with foresight and judgment. We 
must understand the nature of modern total 
war. Every citizen will be involved in it, 
whether he is in or out of uniform. We 
must get over the idea that men in uniform 
are automatically more valuble than the 
same men in civilian clothes. The men in 
uniform may be in greater danger, though 
even this is doubtful in view of the large 
number who are never in combat and the 
probable dangers to a civilian population in 
a future war. Each man’s usefulness should 
be the sole criterion of his value to his 
country. 


USE OF SCIENTISTS IN PREPARATION FOR WAR 


On these assumptions as to the timing and 
nature of a possible war, how shall we best 
use our scientific manpower? First of all, 
let me say what I mean by scientists. For 
purposes of this discussion, I mean men who 
have had at least some graduate study (or 
equivalent experience) in the physical or 
natural sciences. This definition arbitrarily 
excludes most medical men and engineers, 
although much of this discussion applies to 
them also. Of course their value is com- 
parable, but the problem of their use differs 
enough in detail to require separate treat- 
ment which I will not attempt at this time. 

Based upon our experiences in World War 
Il, I believe we can say that science con- 
tributes to our effectiveness in war and prep- 
aration for war at six levels. First of all, 
scientists are needed to provide fundamental 
knowledge, adding to our basic understand- 
ing of the laws of nature. In World War II, 
for the first time in history, we pushed our 
development of weapons close to the limit 
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of our basic knowledge. Discoveries in 
science less than 5 years old were put to use 
in the atomic bomb and in other weapons. 
This may happen again, but only if there is 
new knowledge to put to use. Basic research 
is so near the forefront of knowledge that 
no specific use can be foreseen for any part 
of it, nor can it be specifically directed. But 
if there is doubt in anyone’s mind abcut the 
military value of work of this sort, it could 
be set at rest by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. If secrecy permitved, I could cite 
examples of postwar research in basic science 
that have already been put to use in our 
Weapons program. 

The second level where science is essential 
is intermediate between what is clearly basic 
research and what is clearly development. 
At this level possible utility is borne in mind 
in a general way and may dictate a choice 
of field but not a choice of problem. An 
example of this level is the study of certain 
areas of organic chemistry by chemists work- 
ing for a plastics company or the study of 
ferro-magnetism by the physicists of the 
telephone company. 

A third level of scientific usefulness is in 
applied research where a specific question is 
fosed and an answer sought. The develop- 
ment involved may be that of a new chemi- 
cal process, a new material, or a new weapon, 
but always to meet a specific need. 

The last stage in development work and a 
fourth scientific level is testing of prototypes 
under field conditions and getting into pro- 
duction. The amount of labor and ingenuity 
required in this last stage is often very great 
and the cost correspondingly so. 

Once new weapons are produced, they must 
have operators. Generally speaking, scien- 
tists are rarely required as operators, but 
experience in World War II proved that they 
were needed to instruct operators. They 
were also needed to inspect the actual use 
being made of weapons in the field so as to 
understand weaknesses which should be cor- 
rected and to explain the capacities of the 
weapons to their military users. This work 
constitutes the fifth level where scientists 
are valuable. 

Finally, but of great significance for a 
prolonged crisis, we must have new scientists 
educated. The education of a new genera- 
tion of scientists cannot be done quickly. 
They must have a minimum of 4 years’ 
special training, and in many cases 10 to 15 
years of training and experience. To pro- 
duce such men, we must continue to have 
teachers and universities. 

NEITHER BUSINESS AS USUAL NOR WAR AS USUAL 

These are the jobs we have to do—all of 
them necessary if the country is to excel 
in the techniques and weapons of modern 
war over the next 20 years. All these levels 
of work have been carried on during the 
last 5 years of peace. In the period now 
facing us, we can expect only to shift the 
emphasis or increase the effort, or both. 
Some peacetime activities can perhaps be cur- 
tailed. These are most likely to be found 
in the middle of the spectrum that ranges 
from basic research to weapons development. 
For example, work on improvements of nun- 
essential industrial products or processes 
certainly could be curtailed. On the other 
hand, applied research on weapons or on 
industrial processes bearing on weapon pro- 
duction needs to be accelerated. Vast sums 
of money will be available to the services 
for research and development. I hope this 
money will not be squandered on doing 
things in triplicate or on hiring able scien- 
tists for pet projects that have little bear- 

ing on either science or war. Money does 
not create brains, nor the expenditure of 
millions of dollars alter the laws of nature. 
Our ignorance of these laws is still so great 
even in advanced fields like nuclear physics 
that basic research must goon. On the time 
scale I have suggested, our success in basic 
research is necessary to our survival. 
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All this adds up to slight curtailment and 
considerable expansion. It may sound as if 
I were recommending business as usual. I 
am suggesting that we cannot have war as 
usual. We cannot win another war by a 
mere outpouring of men and resources. We 
can only beat our enemies by being much 
brighter, much shrewder, much cooler, and 
more farsighted than they are. We must use 
our weapons and men more skillfully than 
they. In particular, scientific men are im- 
portant because the novelty and effectiveness 
of our weapons depends on them. If we are 
to expand our scientific efforts, we must 
examine closely our stockpile of scientific 
manpower. 


PRESENT SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 


Have we the scientific men we need? If 
not, can we get them, and how can we best 
use them? I could quote to you statistics 
that have been gathered by many painstak- 
ing studies in the last few years. These 
statistics show we do not have the men we 
need. But the lack is obvious even without 
statistics. We trained almost no scientists 
between 1941 and 1946; and since 1941 needs 
have developed, like that of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which now employs di- 
rectly or through contractors as many physi- 
cists as there were in the whole country in 
1920. The lack is also obvious to anyone 
who has recently been trying to hire first- 
class senior scientists. Therefore, I will omit 
statistics at the risk of being considered un- 
scientific by those who consider numbers less 
fallible than words. 

Can we do anything in this period of emer- 
gency about the shortage of ecientific person- 
nel for war work? As I have suggested, some 
diversion from present industry is possible. 
For example, I will venture to single out two 
areas that might supply scientists. I sug- 
gest that most of the chemists from the cos- 
metics industry and most of the physicists 
from the television industry could have their 
abilities used in ways that would be more 
likely to insure the survival of this Republic. 
In such industries as these, a fair number of 
qualified senior scientists could be found and 
a considerably larger number of men who 
could work under direction. 

Yet it is clear that taking men from in- 
dustry will do little or nothing to strengthen 
the basic research which will continue to be 
vital. Nor will it furnish very many senior 
men capable of directing bold and imagina- 
tive work in weapons research itself. Evi- 
dently there is such a shortage that each 
man must be used wisely and more men must 
be trained in science by holding many stu- 
dents and teachers in universities. 

The problem then is clear and has two 
parts. First, to use the scientists we have 
as effectively as possible; second, to train 
more. Before making some suggestions for 
the solution of these problems, it may be 
well to review how we tried to meet them 
between 1940 and 1945. 


EXPERIENCE IN WORLD WAR II 


Dealing first with the question of use, let 
us recall what happened during World War 
II. It is easy to say that we misused our 
scientific talent in that war. I hardly think 
that is a fair statement but certainly better 
use could have been made of them. Among 
the older men, recruitment for various proj- 
ects was usually carried out by a kind of 
chain-letter system. The initial group 
brought in men they knew. These new men 
brought in their friends, their former stu- 
dents, or other scientific acquaintances, and 
so on. Had the supply been unlimited, this 
would have been an excellent system. In 
practice, however, different projects soon 
came into collision so that individuals had 
to choose between offers from different lab- 
oratories without having the necessary in- 
formation to make the choice wisely. Not 
infrequently the advice of the top people in 
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the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment had to be sought. Except insofar as 
it was counteracted by OSRD, this system 
tended to strengthen projects that had 
started early and were already strong. Vested 
interests were built up and it was difficult 
to man new projects or to deflate projects 
when they had essentially completed their 
missions. 

This system also had the disadvantage of 
stripping men from universities and stop- 
ping basic research almost completely. Quite 
apart from the removal of students by the 
draft, it was psychologically almost impos- 
sible for a man to continue basic research, 
since there was no one to tell him it was im- 
portant and the recruiting officers of every 
war-research project were continually tell- 
ing him it was not. In the scientific com- 
munity, the last war began in the summer 
or fall of 1940, but full mobilization was not 
reached until sometime in 1942 and lasted 
about 3 years. Nevertheless, its effects on 
training and basic research were very serious. 
In the period of sustained tension that may 
now be facing us, effects of the kind I have 
mentioned could be disastrous. 

I have been referring to the scientists who 
were used as civilians in various war labora- 
tories of the OSRD or the services, men who 
were above draft age or whose deferment was 
relatively easy to obtain. For the younger 
men, the situation was much more unsatis- 
factory. Either they were deferred by a 
process often painful and temporary or they 
went into the services. 

When young scientific men were drafted 
or volunteered, they became enmeshed in a 
system designed to train and use men for 
combat. This is no plave for me to discuss 
the wisdom of using military uniforms and 
ranks for the many jobs a modern war organ- 
ization has, in which the work to be done 
is much more like civilian work than it is 
like fighting. I can only say that a research 
laboratory is probably the most inappro- 
priate place in the world to have military 
organization. Fortunately, ordinary com- 
mon sense usually came into play in labora- 
tories such as Los Alamos where there was 
a@ large detachment of soldiers who were 
more familiar with slide rules than guns. 
The men were given positions and respon- 
sibilities determined by their scientific 
qualifications regardless of their scale of 
pay, or the color of their suits, or buttons, 
This is one reason our war laboratories pro- 
duced results, 

In general, the services did try to use men 
of scientific background in places where their 
training was appropriate, but there were 
many cases where such men were entirely 
wasted and many more where they could 
have been used more effectively. The Se- 
lective Service System was not designed with 
this objective in mind and could hardly be 
expected to function successfully. 

On the whole, we can find little satisfac- 
tion in the methods of using scientists of 
any age in World War II. As for stockpil- 
ing, it practically stopped. Almost no new 
scientific men were trained between 1940 
and 1945. In preparing for a possible future 
war, we must do better. 


DANGER OF REGIMENTATION 


When one tries to work out solutions of 
this scientific manpower problem, one imme- 
diately runs into a contradiction. It is a 
contradiction inherent in the nature of a 
free society and perhaps accentuated in the 
particular section of society made up of 
scientific men. Freemen cannot be treated 
like inanimate tools. They will do their 
best work if they retain initiative and re- 
sponsibility, and this is above all true of 
men doing scientific research. We cannot 
have completely centralized Government 
control of science without losing much of 
the strength we are trying to preserve. At 


the same time, the country has a right to 
expect that young scientists of military age 
will be as much at the command of their 
Government as other young men of the same 
age. If we are to avoid the mistakes of the 
last war, we must propose a positive kind of 
service to replace the policy of deferment 
for young men in scientific work. No course 
of action to accomplish this will seem at- 
tractive to men used to complete freedom 
of choice, for science—like other fruitful 
products of men’s minds—has known its best 
fulfillment in the free atmosphere of peace. 
But today we face a possible struggle for 
survival and so our first concern as scientists 
must be to ask how we can serve this coun- 
try, and to accept whatever plan seems to 
fulfill that purpose. I urge you to listen 
carefully to the suggestions I shall put for- 
ward, and to improve upon them. They are 
not original with me, but I am responsible for 
the form in which I present them. 


PROPOSAL FOR A SCIENTIFIC SERVICE CORPS 


I propose the establishment of a Scientific 
Service Corps directed by a Scientific Man- 
power Board and based on a national roster 
of scientists. These organizations would be 
concerned only with scientists who have 
completed their education, not with stu- 
dents. Nevertheless, two categories are con- 
cerned; men of military age, normally sub- 
ject to call for military service, and older 
scientists. Both categories would be under 
the general supervision of the Scientific 
Manpower Board and both would be listed in 
the roster. At present, only the scientists of 
military age would be required to join the 
Scientific Service Corps, and only the mem- 
bers of this corps would be subject to orders 
from the Scientific Manpower Board. For 
older scientists the Board would act in an 
advisory capacity only. 

This Scientific Service Corps would be a 
civilian organization without ranks or uni- 
forms. I believe it would be most effective 
if it were guided by that curious mixture 
of cooperation and discipline that character- 
izes most civilian organizations in this coun- 
try. The principal function of the Board in 
charge would be to get the right man in the 
right job and often this man’s own judg- 
ment should carry great weight. The Sci- 
entific Manpower Board, although a civilian 
organization, would need to have real au- 
thority over the members of the Service 
Corps. It would need power to keep them 
out of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, or to 
put them in. It should have power to re- 
turn men from military to civilian service 
or vice versa, or to shift them from one proj- 
ect to another, or to return them to uni- 
versities. But I hope that most of the orders 
issued by this Board would be merely formal 
endorsements of voluntary agreements. Co- 
operation will serve us better than force, 

For scientists not in the Service Corps, the 
Scientific Manpower Board would act only 
in an advisory capacity. With information 
on the full scope of national defense re- 
search projects, it could be an invaluable 
guide for men who wanted to be sure they 
were making the best use of their abilities. 

The Scientific Manpower Board should be 
responsible to the President, not to the De- 
partment of Defense. The quality, wisdom, 
and powers of this Board would be the key 
to the success or failure of the whole scheme. 
Their ideal should be guided cooperation 
with the scientists, not rigidly organized di- 
rection of them. The Board members and 
staff would require access to complete infor- 
mation on all technical and scientific phases 
of our military activities and of the sup- 
porting civilian economy. They would also 
have to know the scientific community—not 
just the names and numbers in a card file, 
but the men themselves. This suggests the 
need for regional branches of the Board. 
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STUDENTS 
Turning to the question of stockpiling, 


have quite a different problem. Various 
schemes have been proposed for the defer- 
ment of students. Most such schemes do 
not make it clear that we are aiming at a 
positive goal, not @ negative one. We are 
not interested in helping individuals escape 
the duty of military service just because 
they are bright boys or happen to have played 
with chemistry sets as children. We are 
interested in developing a group of men, with 
trained minds and disciplined imaginations 
who can strengthen the country over the 
next 20 years. That some of them will be 
doing very nearly what they would choose to 
do in peacetime is irrelevant except insofar 
as it may make them more effective. 

Can we not have something more positive 
than draft deferment for brilliant students 
of science, medicine, and engineering? The 
continuance of their education in such times 
as these, implies obligation, not privilege. 
I propose a student scientific corps with en- 
rollment beginning in the freshman year 
and continuing through graduate training. 
The requirements of native intelligence and 
industry in such a student corps would be 
high and the requirements of sustained per- 
formance higher still. Students who did not 
keep up would be continually weeded out. 
Men of excellent technical competence but 
lacking in imagination and originality would 
be carried only through their undergraduate 
training and then released to the armed 
services or to industry. Others would be 
continued through graduate training. Some 
recruits should occasionally be added to the 
student corps from the services or industry 
or project research to receive more education, 

Administration of this student science 
corps should be, it seems to me, decentralized 
as much as possible. Professors in the uni- 
versities would be best fitted to take the re- 
sponsibility of making judgments within the 
established criteria. No amount of statisti- 
cal data, intelligence tests, or examinations 
can replace the intimate knowledge a uni- 
versity professor should have of his good 
students. The student science corps or 
training program or whatever it is called 
should perhaps be under the general juris- 
diction of the National Science Foundation. 
Cooperation with the Scientific Manpower 
Board and with Selective Service would be 
essential but the problems are sufficiently 
great and sufficiently different to suggest sep- 
arate authorities. 

EFFECTS OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE 

Although the programs I have discussed 
are intended to meet both short-range and 
long-range requirements for scientific man- 
power and are not meant to be dependent 
on the present system of recruiting under 
the Selective Service Act, they may appear 
in conflict with other proposed systems of 
recruiting for the armed services. One such 
system is the plan to put all 18-year-old men 
into military service. It is estimated that 
if these men were kept in service for 2 years, 
the country would have a total of 3,000,000 
men constantly under arms and would 
shortly build up a large trained reserve. 
Once their period of service was over, these 
men could feel confident that they could 
pursue their education and begin their pro- 
fessional careers without interruption unless 
large-scale war broke out. 

The first effect of this proposal on the 
training of young scientists appears to be 
All men now 18 would defer their edu- 
cation 2 years with a corresponding inter- 
ruption in the supply of engineers and scien- 
tists 4 to 8 years later. To some degree these 
effects could be counteracted by acceleration 
or by special training of men still in service 
or by reduction of the length of service for 
obviously talented men. On the good side 
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would be the smaller probability of inter- 
ruption for men already started on their 
professional careers. In the long run, that 
is, the 10- or 20-year period I have been talk- 
ing about, these effects would largely dis- 
appear, with one exception—the dozen or so 
students of really outstanding brilliance who 
appear each year—and there are seldom 
more—might be lost to science or have their 
early and most productive years spoiled. 

There is another danger. The young men 
who had been in service might be kept in 
some sort of reserve; in fact, they should be, 
or much of the point of their military service 
would be lost. However, they constitute a 
whole generation of manpower, the man- 
power that is needed for the innumerable 
civilian activities as essential to success in 
total war as the Army or Navy or Air Force. 
It would be wise to put the control of this 
reserve manpower in civilian hands at the 
highest level. 

As to the use of mature scientific man- 
power, this 18-20 service proposal seems to 
have only secondary effects. It might relieve 
the pressure for direct military service on 
some of the younger scientists. In the long 
run, it might help stabilize the universities. 
It does not remove the need of a scientific 
Manpower Board, a Scientific Service Corps, 
or a student corps. While I believe the 
Scientific Manpower Board should be vested 
with great authority from the first, the pro- 
posed military service for 18-year olds might 
lessen the danger of too hasty and too arbi- 
trary exercise of that authority. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


I have tried to put before you the problems 
of stockpiling scientific manpower and ra- 
tioning it, in the best interest of the coun- 
try, just as we wonld any other essential 
resource. I have proposed for this purpose 
a student scientific corps to insure a continu- 
ing supply of scientists. For men of military 
age, I have proposed a Scientific Service Corps 
to be directed by a scientific manpower 
board. For men above the age of military 
service, I have suggested widespread volun- 
tary cooperation with the Scientific Man- 
power Board. 

These may not be the best solutions to 
this problem, but they are possible ones. 
Any system to be established must obviously 
be flexible and subject to change with ex- 
perience and with changing international 
conditions. Either the organization I have 
suggested, or a better one, should be set up 
now before we repeat the errors of the last 
war. 

I believe there is real danger that nothing 
will be done or that a system will be set up 
and will fail. Scientists can best understand 
the nature of this danger. They know very 
well that a thoughtless bureaucracy with 
centralized control can threaten the inde- 
pendence, imagination, and clarity of mind 
needed for creative work. Scientists know 
also that a haphazard system of recruitment 
can lessen their value to the country. I sug- 
gest that the members of this audience and 
their associates throughout the country have 
@ peculiar duty to work for the adoption of 
a@ sensible system for the wise use of scien- 
tific manpower, to talk to their friends of 
the need for such a system, and to make 
such a system work. You know what needs 
to be done. Give the foresight and leader- 
ship to achieve it. 

Such questions as these cannot be left en- 
tirely to the Government. They are every- 
body’s business. What John Curran said in 
1790 is still true: 

“It is the common fate of the indolent to 
see their rights become a prey to the active. 
The condition upon which God hath given 
liberty to man is eternal vigilance; which 
condition if he break, servitude is at once the 
consequence of his crime and the punishment 

of his guilt.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. 8. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to cause to be reprinted in the 
ReEcorD an editorial from the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Daily Courier which analyzes 
what was purported to be a state of 
the Union message delivered by Presi- 
dent Truman a few days ago. 

Without detracting in the slightest 
from the excellence of this editorial, I 
would like to amplify with respect to 
one sentence. 

The writer says: 

It seems that from now on every Fair Deal 
spending scheme will be disguised as a vital 
expenditure in the defense effort. 


I would like to point out that in the 
last 2 years, whenever objection was 
raised to any free-spending measure, ad- 
ministration mouthpieces raised the hue 
and cry that it was necessary because 
of crisis, emergency, security, or defense 
effort. Those who have been doing their 
best to spend this country into bank- 
ruptcy and oblivion can well be expected 
to continue using their specious argu- 
ments in the Eighty-second Congress, 

Following is the editorial: 

President Truman trotted out his 1951 
version of the Fair Deal before Congress, 
dressing it this time in a uniform and car- 
rying a placard which read: “Let us have 
unity.” 

The President’s task in this period is,. in- 
deed, difficult. It is easier to rally a people 
to fight a war than to cajole them into the 
sacrifices necessary for full-scale defense to 
prevent a conflict. 

But the President did not give answers to 
some of the questions the American people 
are asking and his answers to others were 
so vague as to be meaningless. 

He declared, for instance, that American 
troops are fighting in Korea because aggres- 
sion in that country “is part of the attempt 
of the Russian communistic leadership to 
take over the world, step by step.” Yet, if we 
are not proposing to drive the Communists 
from Korea, what is the use of fighting the 
present costly delaying action? Does defeat 
after defeat, withdrawal after withdrawal, 
salvage our pride and prestige more than a 
complete evacuation? The President gave 
no satisfactory answer to that. 

Discussing the charge that Western Europe 
is not showing sufficient determination in 
planning its own defense, the President de- 
clared: “Their actions are answering this 
question.” Are they? How many divisions 
does France have now compared to those she 
had in 1914 or 1939? “Our North Atlantic 
Treaty partners, together, are building armies 
bigger than our own,” Truman declared. 
They should build armies much bigger, since 
they have the manpower and the resources. 
They, moreover, are the ones directly endan- 
gered by the threat of Soviet aggression. 

And in his 10-point legislative program 
the President spoke in such broad generali- 
ties that no one can know what he means. 
He wants “improvement of our agricultural 
laws.” Does that mean he will again seek 
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enactment of the Brannan plan? He wants 
“improvement of our labor laws.” Does he 
mean repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act? 

He wants “aid to the States to meet the 
most urgent needs of our elementary and 
secondary schools.” Yet he asks for a major 
increase in taxes “to meet the cost of the 
defense effort.” It seems that from now on 
every Fair Deal spending scheme will be 
disguised as a vital expenditure in the de- 
fense effort. 

And the President failed to put the pres- 
ent arms program on a plane that is under- 
standable to the public. “We are preparing 
for full wartime mobilization, if that should 
be necessary,” he declared. But he added: 
“We are continuing to build a strong and 
growing economy, able to maintain what- 
ever effort may be required for as long as 
necessary.” ‘That is hardly a concise expres- 
sion of goals to set before the public in a 
state of the Union message. 

The address will not aid the public or 
Congress to understand what kind of mo- 
bilization is being planned, nor will it win 
any converts to unpopular features of the 
administration’s domestic and foreign policy. 
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National Referendum on National Defense 
and Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include a resolution pre- 
sented by Alderman Milton Lundstrom, 
and adopted by a vote of 17 to 3 by the 
city. council of Rockford, Ill, 

This resolution deserves consideration 
by the Congress, and within a few days 
I expect to introduce a bill providing 
for this referendum. The resolution 
follows: 


Whereas the world crisis becomes more 
acute daily, and it does not appear to have 
developed the unity within our Nation nec- 
essary for our defense; and 

Whereas the present United States policy 
has become a matter of widespread division 
of public opinion; and 

Whereas our representatives in Washing- 
ton wish to know our desires and many citi- 
zens are looking for an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves on the foreign policy: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, To secure the fullest expression 
of the people’s wishes in this controversial 
matter, the city council of the city of Rock- 
ford urges and requests that Congress re- 
spond to the public will and initiate and 
submit at once to the people of the United 
States an opportunity, through a national 
referendum, to register their opinion on 
these two vital questions: 

1. Shall the United States immediately 
adopt a policy to defend itself and its pos- 
sessions and give limited assistance to free 
nations? 

2. Shall the United States continue to fol- 
low its present world-wide foreign policy and 
lend unlimited assistance to free nations? 
Be it further 

Resolved, That in case Congress Coes not 
see fit, within the next 30 days, to initiate 
this request for an early submission of this 
vital question to a national referendum, then 
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the city council of the city of Rockford shall 
submit the same to the voters of Rockford, 
and the city council urges all other cities to 
initiate similar action so that the will of 
the people may be registered, 





Resentment Against Unfair Tax 
Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received so many letters during the past 
2 weeks from citizens representing all 
walks of life, protesting vigorously 
against tax discriminations, that I think 
this matter should be brought to the at- 
tention of the public. The following 
letter is a letter from one of my con- 
stituents, which I believe is deserving of 
serious consideration by the Representa- 
tives of the people in Congress. In this 
instance, as in the many other letters I 
have received, the people are complain- 
ing bitterly of the laws which Congress 
has from time to time passed, favoring 
the cooperatives and other organizations 
in the matter of tax liabilities. 

It is quite generally contended that it 
is extremely unfair for a tax-paying 
private enterprise to be taxed to provide 
a loan, a subsidy, or the capital structure 
for a nontaxable, or a tax-favored com- 
petitor which may ultimately destroy or 
put out of business the tax-paying free 
enterprise which provided the money 
with which the tax-favored institution 
began business. 

Resentment against unfair tax dis- 
crimination makes~ people furious, It 
causes them to want to revolt. After all, 
it is considered by so many as a method 
of taxation without representation, as we 
sometimes say. Tax discrimination sel- 
dom, if ever, can be justified, as between 
citizens, or groups of citizens within a 
given jurisdiction, 

The following is a very interesting 
letter of the type I have been receiving 
from many of my constituents, and 
which, I think, will be read with much 
interest by those who are making a 
study of this subject: 

The Congress has recently passed bills 
which substantially increase taxes upon cor- 
porations and some other forms of business 
organizations. It has passed an excess- 
profits-tax bill, designed both to increase 
revenue and to pacify those who desire in- 
creased inflation. 

The Congress likewise has passed appro- 
priations bills providing for expenditures of 
huge amounts of money—for defense, for 
foreign aid, for many other purposes, some 
sound, some unsound, some purely pork- 
barrel. 

Income-tax rates for individuals were in- 
creased October 1, 1950. Still more money 
will be needed, meaning that individuals 
must be taxed and taxed far beyond present 
rates. Our Government must have more and 
more money, if for no other reason than to 
defend this Nation. 








Now, since I and my neighbors, my employ- 
er and my fellow employees must be taxed 
in this outrageous fashion, what excuse is 
there for allowing some types of profit-mak- 
ing businesses to escape their fair share of 
taxes? Why should the cooperatives, many 
of which are big business, be permitted un- 
fair tax advantages? Why should they be 
permitted to accumulate tax-free funds into 
huge surpluses with which to destroy the 
competition or even the existence of tax-pay- 
ing enterprises? 

Why should mutual savings banks; build- 
ing, savings and loan associations; credit 
unions; and other forms of cooperatives en- 
joy freedom or relative freedom from taxes 
which other businesses and individuals must 
pay to protect the Nation which protects 
these cooperatives? Isn't this their coun- 
try, too? 

There is not and never was either reason 
or excuse for the tax advantages, tax free- 
dom, of these purely profit-making enter- 
prises. They do not distribute their so-called 
savings, nor are they required to pay taxes 
upon their incomes. 

Already thousands upon thousands of 
young men are being called upon to give up 
their careers, their futures, or their very 
lives to defend this country. All citizens are 
being called to their duties of citizenship in 
this time of emergency and to pay a greater 
and greater share of the extraordinary and 
normal costs of government. Pressure al- 
ready is being applied to the citizenry in 
the sale of United States Savings bonds— 
again the cry of patriotism is being raised 
to encourage people to buy these bonds 
whose value has been and will continue to be 
destroyed by a corrupt and financially illit- 
erate administration. The old shell game 
come-on is being sounded again. 

No one who desires this country to sur- 
vive will oppose or attempt to evade a heavy 
tax burden for defense; he will not object to 
buying Defense bonds whose value he knows 
will decrease; he will not object to any sacri- 
fices necessary to the preservation of Amer- 
ica. But a great many of us do object to 
an unfair tax structure which permits co-ops 
and their ilk to escape the burdens we must 
bear. Must we all pay an unjustifiable high 
tax in order that these Socialist contrivances 
may continue to grab increasingly large tax- 
free profits? 

My sore back is awfully tired of carrying 
a part of the load for these legally protected 
tax slackers, and I'd like to know what you 
propose to do about it. Are you going to 
try to put these leeches on the tax rolls or 
are you willing to let hundreds of millions 
of what should be tax dollars continue to 
escape collection? 

Surely, if it is right and just for me and 
my employer to be taxed for that swindle 
known as social security, it is also right and 
proper to tax the co-ops for their share of 
Government expense like anyone else; or, if 
there no longer is any such thing as equality 
under the law, including the tax laws, what 
are we getting ready to defend? If there is 
to be one class which supports the Govern- 
ment and another which legally escapes that 
obligation, there is no point in fighting com- 
munism because we already are its victims. 

Put all the legitimate burdens you want 
upon me, so long as they are my fair share, 
but since these burdens are congressional 
measures “for the common defense,” as the 
Constitution provides, then, for goodness 
sake, make the burdens common to all those 
who are being defended, and that should 
include the cooperative enterprises which are 
engaged in business. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Name of constituent.) 


P. 8—When mandatory price controls are 
put into effect again, do you believe the 
co-ops should again be made exempt from 
such controls as they were during World War 
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11? Remember, when OPA controlled prices 
of every other form of business, the co-ops 
were legally free to pay or charge any price 
they desired or could get, and in numerous 
cases they monopolized sources of supply by 
paying more than OPA ceilings—payments 
made possible by tax-free profits. Will you 
be for or against such exemptions in any 
new price-control set-up? 





Communicated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which was 
written by Mr. Albert J. Bates, of 523 
North Locust Street, Hazleton, Pa., and 
appeared in the Hazleton Plain Speaker 
on Wednesday afternoon, January 3, 


1951; 
COMMUNICATED 


Eprror, THE PLAIN SPEAKER: 

The recent address of former President 
Herbert Hoover in which he advocated mak- 
ing an American Gibraltar of this hemi- 
sphere has proven highly rpopular with a 
large segment of our population. After the 
First World War, as everyone will remember, 
this country extended so-called loans to Eu- 
rope, notably France and England, which 
have never been repaid. And for this out- 
pouring of American gold, all at the Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ expense, we were subse- 
quently alluded to in many European quar- 
ters as being not Uncle Sam, but Uncle Shy- 
lock, for the reason that we had the temer- 
ity to suggest that just possibly these loans 
ought to be repaid. 

It is no great wonder therefore that Mr. 
Hoover, and a large body of American thought 
should hold the view that we should send 
not one more dollar and not one more Amer- 
ican soldier to Europe until that continent 
has demonstrated beyond all reasonable 
doubt a will to both fight its own battles, 
and pay its own bills. Wealthy Nation 
though we are, there is most certainly a 
limit to the amount of money, in billions, 
we can throw down into the bottomless pit 
of European aid. Otherwise, we face na- 
tional bankruptcy eventually. 

However, in suggesting this old form of 
American isolation, in new dress, Mr. Hoover 
and those who think with him base their 

t on the basic concept or premise 
that this country with a mighty navy and 
an expanded and equally mighty air force 
can indefinitely defend itself against com- 
munism on this continent. If this be true, 
then we have been a Nation of Simple Si- 
mons to have expended all that we have 
date on the Marshall plan to aid and 
habilitate Europe. If this conception 
Mr. Hoover’s be true, we should puil out 
Germany and Europe tomorrow, and out of 
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stay home, arming to the teeth. 

Mr. Hoover’s picture is attractively painted, 
but if his basic premise be true we have 
already fought two world wars foolishly and 
needlessly. For both those wars, World War 
I and World War IIl—as everyone ought to 
remember—were fought not to save any Eu- 
ropean nation, or group of nations. They 
were not fought to save western culture and 
civilization. They were fought solely to save 
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our own skins, to keep them from coming 
over here. Them—in World War I, and Worid 
War Ii—were the Germans, and World War 
Il of course the Germans and Japanese. Or, 
worded differently, we fought two world wars 
to prevent the forces of aggression from 
overw Europe, and subsequently 
overwhelming us. 

In both world wars this country remained 
on the sidelines, saying it was not our war 
until it appeared that the forces of aggres- 
sion were going to overwhelm the rest of the 
civilized world. Then, fright and necessity 
forced us to take a part, not to save any one 
country, or group of countries, but to save 
our own skins—just that, no more and 
no less. This our responsible Government 
Officials and every man in Congress knew. 
This we as a people knew, or at least all 
our more intelligent people. 

We knew that if any dictatorial and ag- 
gressive government completely controlled 
the European land mass—Europe—that its 
military power would become.so great that it 
could easily, in time, overwhelm this country, 
conquer this country, and reduce us to vassal- 
age, to the role of a conquered people. Thus 
we entered reluctantly into two World Wars 
to save our liberties and our own skins. We 
did not enter for any nobie and altruistic 
reasons such as saving anyone else. It was 
solely to save our own skins and preserve 
our liberties. Other results of our participa- 
tion were incidertal. 

Every military man of any competence, 
from 1914 to 1951, has frankly admitted that 
this country could be conquered by any gov- 
ernment or power, which had full control of 
Europe, and its vast steel mills and arma- 
ment making and shipbuilding potential. 

If this was true in 1914—and it was—and 
in 1941—and it was, it is much more true 
today. Russia in full control of the Ruhr 
valley, all the mills and factories of France, 
and in full control of English shipyards, could 
build an army so large, an air fleet so vast, a 
sea armada so huge, that she could conquer 
us easily. This is a fact beyond dispute, and 
it was the reason why we fought World War 
I and World War Il. To prevent Germany 
from dcing it. 

When now Mr. Hoover presents his attrac- 
tive picture of retiring to this hemisphere 
in a military sense, he is flying in the face of 
military fact. He is stating that this country 
can do something which no competent mili- 
tary man believes it can do—defend itself 
against a Russian controlled conquered 
world. He is advocating another Munich, to 
achieve peace in his time. If the course he 
advocates were pursued, it would be but a 
matter of time until we become a conquered 
people, taking our orders from Uncle Joe 
Stalin. Our liberties lost. Our way of life 
lost. Our high standard of living lost. All 
that we hold dear in life—lost. 

One thing few of us question. No price 
is too high to pay for our liberty. The price 
will be high. The way will be long. Our 
present standard of living may be reduced 
50 percent. It may take 50 years to restore 
the country to its present living standard. 
But if our liberty is lost—all is lost. Let us 
never forget that salient fact. If our liberty 
is lost—all is lost. 

It is highly unlikely that we have the 
financial resources or manpower to defend 
both Europe and Asia. But we do not need 
Asia. It is not industrialized. It is back- 
ward and primitive. There are no or few 
vast armament factories which can be turned 
against us, if in Russian hands, But Europe 
is different. The steel-making potential of 
Europe, Russia, Germany, and France is 
greater than our own. Every military man 


in the Pentagon knows if we lose all of 
Europe we are three-fourths conquered, be- 
fore a shot is fired at our shores. If this is 
not true, why did we fight World Wars I 
and Il? 
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Europe must be held at all cost. Compe- 
tent American military men would like to 
see a million Americans in Europe next week. 
But we have no million, not in arms, not in 
training. So we can but hope, and if wise, 
pray that we can get them there in time. 
In time to hold, until we can bear down upon 
our enemy with our full armed might and 
mobilized industrial potential. Before our 
enemy seizes the industrial potential and 
manpower of Europe and turns them against 
us. 
And if we can but get them there, in time, 
our enemy may think twice about plunging 
the world into a war, the outcome of which 
is doubtful. But if we retire to our own 
unsafe shores our eventual destruction is 
unavoidabie. If we can but get them there 
in time there may never be a third world 
war. 

No one likes mobilization, controls, short- 
ages, war. But if our liberty is lost all is lost. 
It was not bought cheapiy, or kept cheaply. 
It was bought and kept with blood. Now, 
God willing, we can preserve our liberty by 
merely being prepared, by arming, by mo- 
bilizing—in time. And if we do so, perhaps 
this time we shall not have to pay a fearful 
price in blood to keep our liberty. Only one 
thing matters now, if we are to hold off 
this ghastly prospect of a third world war— 
speed, speed, and more speed. There is yet 
a@ way to peace, speed in rearming. But it 
is not Mr. Hoover’s way, which is the way of 
our eventual destruction as a people. 

Yours very truly, 





ALsert J. Bates. 





Hon. Mary T. Norton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
accompanying statement is a splendid 
and proper editorial appearing in the 
Boston Post of January 3, 1951, entitled 
“She Served Well,” relating to the out- 
standing service in this body of our 
friend, Mary T. Norton. We who served 
with Mary Norton will all agree with this 
editorial and more, and particularly with 
the last sentence of the same, “Her quiet, 
vibrant presence will be missed on the 
floor of Congress.” 

Sue Serveo WELL 


For the first time in 26 years the name 
of Mary T. Norton will not be on the list 
from which the Clerk will call the roll in 
Congress as it meets for its eighty-second 
session today. At 75, the Congresswoman 
from New Jersey has well earned the retire- 
ment she decided upon last year when she 
announced her intention to withdraw from 
the field of active politics. Back in 1924 
when she became the first Democratic woman 
to win a seat in Congress, there were those 
who looked with askance at her success. 
They were the men and women who believed 
they had reason to question the wisdom of 
selecting a woman to carry on such duties. 

The confidence she evoked from the start 
was reflected in 13 successive elections which 
saw her returned to the same seat. To her 
must go a lion's share of the credit for the 
passage of the controversial wage and hours 
legislation of 1937. Her quiet, vibrant pres- 
ence will be missed on the floors of Congresa, 
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the authors know will never be fulfilled? If 
not, why the vague language? What is 
meant by the withdrawal of non-Korean 
forces by “appropriate stages"? Why is not 
the setting up of this independent Korea, 
with its free elections, made a condition 
precedent to any discussions under article 5? 
If the Koreans are not to be sold down the 
river, as were the Czechoslovakians at 
Munich, why does this proposal not lay down 
conditions to safeguard their independence 
in clear and unmistakable terms? 

The answer, one may fear, is all too obvi- 
ous. The Communists, first the North 
Koreans and then the Chinese, with Russia 
always in the background, launched this 

to enslave all of Korea, not to set 
up there a free, independent, and democratic 
country. They have, by force of arms, virtu- 
ally attained that objective. Who thinks 
they are going to turn back now? Who 
would have the slightest faith in discussions 
with them, looking to that end? The 
Chinese, of course, might agree to a cease-fire, 
if, as a starter, they are going to get Formosa 
and a ticket of admission to the UN. If 
these things are to come first, and if a decent 
political settlement in Korea is to be pushed 
back into the indefinite future, the effect 
would be to give the Communists precisely 
what they want. They might very well agree 
to that. But if the United States and the 
United Nations agree to it, they will have 
betrayed every moral principle on the basis of 
which our young men were sent out to Korea 
to fight and die. 

It is clear enough that Korea, so far as the 
original UN objective is concerned, is a lost 
cause, Perhaps we have no alternative but 
to get out of Korea. But it is one thing to 
battle for a principle and suffer defeat; quite 
a different thing to compound defeat with 
self-stultification. 

Great causes are not sustained by weak 
knees. Munich-minded men have never been 
able to achieve a decent peace. If any sub- 
stantial number of the UN members are so 
intimidated by the Chinest unists that, 
instead of being willing to indict them for 
the that they are, they are re- 
signed to a shabby deal in Korea, that is 
their affair. But this country, in the Star’s 
judgment, should have nothing to do with 
it. 





Samuel Gompers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last October, John F. Henning, 
director of research, California State 
Federation of Labor, A. P. of L., paid a 
tribute to the late Samuel Gompers at 
the California State Federation of Labor 
convention, then being held in Santa 
Barbara. 

I know John F. Henning to be a sin- 
cere, able man of great capabilities. 

He is devoting his energies, as did 
Samuel Gompers, whom he eulogizes, to 
the fight to assure to all who work the 
right to a full life in the great American 
tradition. 

Mr. Henning’s speech follows: 

Mr. Chairman, brothers and sisters of the 
American Federation of Labor, I am honored 
this afternoon to speak in tribute to Samuel 
Gompers, the centennial of whose birth 
celebrate in the year of 1950. : 


Just 100 years ago this past January, the 
founder of the American Federation of La- 
bor was born in an impoverished, congested 
neighborhood on the east side of London. 

He was of a family of nine children, a 
family which knew well the heavy, depress- 
ing hand of economic exploitation. His 


of nineteenth century England. 

At the age of 10 years, and in the manner 
of the times, the young boy who was des- 
become the very symbol of organ- 
in the United States, took to what 
en the dismal, discouraging work of 
He entered the cigar-making 


London. 

Gompers never forgot the lessons 
in those early days; no mat- 
later stature, he never for- 
from whom he came. He 
the hungry men and women of 
childhood. He never forgot the des- 
workers nailed to the wall of poverty 
ruthless pursuit of commercial 
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year 1863, at the age of 13, young 
1 sailed with his family for what they 
hoped would prove the free, inspiring air of 
the new Republic. They sailed for the 
United States and the tenements of Man- 
hattan. G 

Samuel Gompers soon learned, however, 
that the plight of the worker on the east 
side of New York was little better than the 
plight of the worker on the east side of Lon- 
don, and so from the day in 1864 when he 
joined the Cigar Makers Union, Local 15, in 
New York City, until the day he died in 
1924 a man of national prominence and 
world renown, he dedicated his industry, his 
talents, and his life to the betterment of the 
working people oi the United States. 

Gompers was trained in a significant and 
challenging school of labor. In the sixties, 
the seventies, and the eighties of the last 
century New York was the preferred sanc- 
tuary of the political, social, and economic 
exiles who fled the Old World for the safety 
of America. 

Thus the young Gompers came into daily 
contact with the disciples of almost every 
economic system known to the mind of man. 
He evaluated the various theories that were 
being espoused with crusading vigor in the 
New York labor movement, measured them 
in the light of his daily working experience, 
and then formed his own concepts—con- 
cepts which were to become the foundation 
stones of the American Federation of Labor. 

Gompers developed in the labor world dur- 
ing an era of terrible test and trial. The 
employer powers of that phase of the nine- 
teenth century enjoyed an almost unquali- 
fied advantage over the frail, disjointed 
movement of the day. With the advent of 
corporate wealth, capital, organized on na- 
tional lines, was able to smash with ease and 
efficiency, the local, isolated efforts of labor. 

And so Samuel Gompers, with the other 
wise leaders of his generation, advocated a 
national labor organization. 

Gompers was familiar with the experience 
of the national labor idea. He knew that 
the first attempt had been made in 1834 with 
the organization of the National Trades’ 
Union, an attempt which had-proved abor- 
tive. He also knew of the first serious effort 
to found a national movement, an effort 
that had begun in 1869 with the coming of 
the Knights of Labor. 

Now Gompers knew the intimate story of 
the Knights of Labor, for to him it was a 
living experience. He saw their errors and 
vowed that he would never walk their way. 

The Knights of Labor provided a noble 
contribution in principle, in devotion, and 
in sacrifice to American labor. But Gom- 
pers, who had been trained in the grim 
labor school of New York City, knew that 
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the Knights of Labor fell because they were 
poorly led. He knew that the Knights of 
Labor fell because they were led by men who 
had no practical philosophy of labor, by men 
who fought on every front and secured none. 

The Knights of Labor were led by men who, 
at one and the same time, sought to establish 
industrial unionism on a national basis, re- 
form the currency system of the Nation, im- 
pose an unwieldy, incoherent system of 
national political action, institute a series of 
land reforms in the West, and, finally, to 
found and manage an industrial cooperative 
society. 

And mind you, during all of this, the 
Knights of Labor were engaged in a death 
battle with some of the most brazen bandits 
of our American industrial history. They 
were locked in mortal struggle, for example, 
with Jay Gould, the railroad financier, whose 
Pinkerton thugs, legalized gunmen, were 
terrorizing every railroad union in the land. 

Essentially, then, the Knights of Labor fell 
because they were led my men who had am- 
bitions beyond their capacity for action, and 
thus, when involved in those strike efforts 
which are often essential to the existence of 
the movement, they collapsed through sheer 
loss of wasted strength. 

Samuel Gompers in his day saw the decline 
and fall of the Knights of Labor; he saw the 
ruins of the dreamer and the doctrinaire, and 
again—he was determined to avoid their? 
failings. 

Gorapers appreciated with the leaders of 
the Knights of Labor that the destiny of the 
labor movement runs beyond the limits of 
collective bargaining, but he insisted that the 
movement of the nineteenth century must 


- first achieve its fundamentals—wages, hours, 


and conditions of work. 

He argued that the primary obligation of 
union labor was to place sufficient bread and 
butter on the tables of the working people 
of the Nation. 

And now in our own time, because Gom- 
pers emphasized the essentials, some of the 
pseudo liberals have had the temerity to 
brand him a reactionary. Samuel Compers 
was never that, for Samuel Gompers never 
sought to turn back the clock of history. 

However, Gompers was first, last, and 
always @ realist. Samuel Gompers pro- 
nounced that the labor movement of his day 
must learn to walk before it could hope to 
run; hence, the American Federation of 
Labor concept of first things first. 

It is imperative, of course, that we remem 
ber in our present era that Gompers did 
look beyond the limits of collective bargain- 
ing. It was Samuel Gompers who gave to 
organized labor the command that in the 

theater it must reward its friends 
and punish its enemies. Surely it is 
mockery to quote that pronouncement if 
labor is not organized for efficient political 
effort. 

Looking beyond the zone of collective bar- 
gaining, Gompers desired a society in which, 
insofar as is humanly possible, every Ameri- 
can would be well clothed, well housed, well 
fed, well trained, and well cared for, when- 
ever in legitimate need. 

Within the past 18 years of our national 
history, through the aid of a liberal political 
administration which has recognized and 
encouraged the respect of the rights of the 
working people of this Nation, labor has so 
extended its base of economic strength that 
it is free at last to achieve that destiny 
which Gompers saw always on the horizon 
of the future. And so today we seek the full 
life for America. 

If we would be worthy of our history, it is 
essential for us to remember that we must 

that abundant life in the name of 
Samuel Gompers and the founding fathers 
of 1881. 

Whatever stature, whatever position, we 
have today, we owe to the struggles of yes- 
terday. In our march on the economic, 
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Do People Know the Facts of Life? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Dowagiac Daily News, 
of January 8, comes an editorial written 
by Harry Whiteley, which accurately 
represents to a great degree the thinking 
of the thoughtful people of southwest 
Michigan. 

Permit me to read that editorial: 


CONFUSION IN FOREIGN POLICY 


In the old days we used to call them jingo- 
ists, those folks who were forever wearing a 
chip on their shoulders and daring the 
world to fight us or egging our leaders to 
take on a war of their own. Today they are 
either isolationists or internationalists. 
There seems to be no middle path. 

The internationalists or some of their ex- 
tremists think we have to send our young 
men to war to save the downtrodden of the 
world. None of these people will do any 
fighting themselves. The isolationists think 
we can withdraw behind our own iron cur- 
tain and lead a monastic life safe and secure. 
They are equally wrong. 

We are in the world, of the world, and have 
certain responsibilities, but these responsi- 
bilities do not go so far as to lead us to 
disburse our resources beyond a reasonable 
point or to assume responsibilities for others 
beyond our certain ability to carry them out. 

It is a fine philosophy to think we are 
so big we can take on all the troubles of the 
universe but it is not a practical one. Cer- 
tainly we can and should lead the way but 
we do not need to go to the extent the ad- 
ministration seems to desire, to the point 
where we involve ourselves in the internal 
alliances, trouble, and problems of each of 
the individual nations with whom we are 
associated nor do we have to accept their 
philosophies and follow their leadership be- 
yond our depth. 

That is what we have been doing and that 
is what we want to check. We think that 
is what Mr. Hoover and others have been 
talking about and we think that is what 
most of us believe. There is a definite fear 
that the administration is beyond its depth 
in internationalism and that gives rise to an 
equally spurious nationalism that calls for 
restricted measures. Between these ex- 
tremes we are in great confusion of mind 
and proponents of each side are beclouding 
the issue with their oratory. 

We have a civilian defense program fi- 
nanced to the tune of $3,000,000,000 and now 
Congress is working on a defense housing 
bill which is estimated could run to $3,000,- 
000,000 more. What other crimes will be 
committed in the name of defense we would 
not know but the Treasury certainly will be 
well tapped. 

Great Britain’s Government is proceeding 
steadily toward the recognition of the 
Chinese Reds by all her Commonwealth 
members. Then would follow their accept- 
ance by the United Nations. In spite of 
Chinese participation in the Korean War and 
its well-publicized aggression Britain pro- 

s to throw this menace into the face of 
the United States while we are sending our 
young men to their death to save the world 
from communism. At the same time we are 
pressing a resolution before the UN to de- 
clare the Chinese as aggressors and apply the 
sanctions which exist in the constitution of 
that organization for just such cases. Brit- 





ish appeasement of Hitler in the last war 
evidently has made no impression on her 
present socialistic government. If she pro- 
ceeds in this line, there is no recourse left 
the United States except to get out of the 
UN and withdraw from further expenditures 
of men and money to save Europe from 
the Reds. 


Mr. Speaker, the editor might well have 
added, as another reason for getting out 
of the United Nations, the fact that, when 
the British succeed in having the 
Chinese Communists admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations, that body 
will desist from being a forum for dis- 
cussion, but will become a powerful mi- 
nority which will continue to make 
world peace unattainable. 

Why submit our destiny to an organi- 
zation where there are those who are 
seeking to destroy us; where they can 
either learn of, or have a part in, mak- 
ing our foreign policy? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following speech pre- 
pared by Louis R. Columbo, a law stu- 
dent of Hazleton, Pa.: 

ISOLATION IN THE Far East 


Once upon a time there was a cunning bear 
who spotted a honeycomb high on the limb 
ofatree. In reaching for the honeycomb, he 
found that he was some distance away, so he 
immediately began searching for something 
to stand on to enable him to reach it. 

He first spotted an orange crate (Man- 
churia). Finding this not enough, he came 
across a barrel (China). Again he tried to 
reach that luscious morsel and again he 
found that he was still short of the mark. 
Disgustingly, he went in search of a means 
to achieve his goal and this time he had to 
be satisfied with a peach basket (Korea). 
Not finding any other isolated means by 
which he could reach his goal, this bear now 
has to revert to brute force. 

He steals the prized box of firecrackers 
(Formosa) from Chiang Kai-shek. His next 
theft is MacArthur’s footstool (Japan) upon 
which he places a coil of Manila hemp (Phil- 
lipines). Now he is ready to make his final 
attempt to take into his possession the 
honeycomb (United States). 

If this structure does not topple before 
the bear makes his final attempt to gain 
possession of the honeycomb, then the sting 
of the bees must be strong enough to with- 
stand this clawing attempt or else. 

What I have just stated in this tale is part 
fact and part speculation. If we are to 
follow some form of isolationism, there is no 
doubt in my mind that what I have specu- 
lated will come true. 

It is my firm conviction that our policy 
should be anything but that of isolationism, 
If we are to prevent ourselves from being 
forced to form our first line of defense in 
California, and therefore, in ail likelihood, 
have to fight for our survival on our own 
territory, we must arm Japan and send aid 
to Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa. We must 
also fortify the Philippines as well as Aus- 
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tralia to the extent wherely we will have a 
strong defense line extending from Australia 
in the extreme south to Alaska in the ex- 
treme north. In this manner we will have 
a chance to stem the tide of the yellow 
hordes and the communism which they are 
trying to force upon us. 





Munich-Minded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article appearing in the Washington 
Star of January 15, 1951, entitled 
“Munich-Minded”: 

MUNICH-MINDED 


The latest proposal from the United Na- 
tions Truce Committee, which has been ap- 
proved by our own Government, looks very 
much like a betrayal of the principles for 
which so much American blood has been 
shed in Korea. 

The new plan is in five stages. These call 
for: 

1. Arrangment of a cease-fire, with safe- 
guards against its use as a screen to cover 
preparation for new aggression. 

2. If and when a cease-fire occurs, consid- 
eration should be given to further steps 
toward restoring peace. 

8. To permit the carrying out of the 
General Assembly .resolution that Korea 
should be “a unified, independent, demo- 
cratic, sovereign state with a constitution 
and a government based on free popular 
elections,” all non-Korean armed forces will 
be withdrawn by “appropriate stages.” Ar- 
rangements should be made in accordance 
with United Nations principles for the Ko- 
rean people to choose their own government. 

4. An interim administration should be 
set up. 

5. As soon as agreement is reached on a 
cease fire, the Assembly should set up a com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of Brit- 
ain, the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
the People’s Republic of China to try to 
achieve settlement, in conformity with ex- 
isting international obligations and the UN 
Charter, of far-eastern problems, specifically 
Formosa and the the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations. 

That is the smiling face of this truce 
proposal. But we should consider what lies 
beneath the surface. 

Unde. the vague wording of this proposal 
all that would be needed to bring point 
5 into operation is a cease-fire. What we 
are saying here to the Chinese is that if they 
will stop fighting we will sit down with them, 
the Russians, and the British and try to settle 
the questions of Formosa and their admission 
to the UN. And, having said that much, 
does anyone believe for a moment that we 
would not be obliged to agree to let the 
Chinese have Formosa and to admit them to 
the UN? We have said, bravely, that we 
would never enter into any settlement of 
the Korean question which rewards aggres- 
sion. But if this proposal is not in contem- 
plation a reward for aggression, what in the 
world is it? 

At this point, one should turn back to 
article 3 of this proposal. Is its reference to 
a unified, independent, democratic Korea 
merely an expression of a pious hope which 











The publisher of this paper is Mr. Ed- 
win A. Menninger and the editor is Mr. 
Ernest F. Lyons. Mr. Lyons was 
awarded the Florida Press Association’s 
“Oscar” for the best editorial in Florida 
in 1950 and I am glad to insert the edi- 
torial, The Third American, as further 
evidence and recognition of Mr. Lyon’s 
outstanding ability as an editorial writer. 
The following editorial entitled “The 
Third American” convinces one that as 
nations go we have only begun to live. 
In these dangerous and troublesome 
times some consolation can be gleaned 
from this editorial: 
THe THIRD AMERICAN 


Today a child was born. As you read this, 
he is beating his fists on his bed and squall- 
ing to high heaven. He is the third Amer- 
ican. 

He was born in a dark time, a time of 
crisis for his Nation, this America that he 
will learn to love, be proud to defend, help 
to build to even greater heights. 

Right now he wants his mother, so we'll 
leave the third American and go back to 
another dark time. 

It was July 4, 1776, when a band of brave 
men led an outraged people in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. We rebelled against 
England. We pledged our lives and sacred 
honors in a revolution against tyranny. 

Dark, dark were the times. Homes were 
burned, fathers of families killed or wound- 
ed, and there were bloody tracks in the 
snow at Valley Forge. 

A child was born—let’s call him the first 
American—at the instant John Hancock’s 
pen signed the Declaration. 

The first American knew nothing of the 
troublous times of his birth, but he lived 
to see even darker days—the burning of the 
city of Washington by invading British 
troops in the War of 1812, and when he died, 
ripe in years and old in wisdom, the Nation 
was in its blackest hour. This contemporary 
of Washington and Pranklin lived for 87 
years and 4 months, dying a contemporary 
of Lincoln and Lee. The Civil War was 
raging. Brother murdered brother. Pillars 
of smoke told of burning homes and the 
flower of a Nation was falling under musket 
fire. , 

Dark, dark were the times. 

And a child was born on November 4, 1863, 
when the first American died. Let us call 
this child the second American. He beat on 
his bed with his tiny fists and squalled, 
though he knew nothing of the troublous 
times. 

He lived a full life, did this second Amer- 
ican, and ripe in years and old in wisdom, 
he died today at the age of 87 years and 
2 months. 

In his dying moment, the second American 
feared for his Nation, target of communism 
spread across half the world. 

Dark are the times, was his last thought. 

And a child was born today at Martin 
County Hospital, the third American. 

Not yet 1 day old, caring naught for the 
world’s troubles, if he lives as long as the 
first and the second, the third American will 
see the year 2,038 roll around. 

What a heritage is his. 

He inherits a nation only two lifetimes 
old. 

Within the span of two men, one of whom 
died only today, Washington’s men whipped 
the troops of King George, Decatur said his 
famous words, Pickett charged at Gettys- 
burg, the Maine was sunk, twice we con- 
quered Germany, once Japan. 

The dark has always been followed by the 
bright. 

Just think how young we are: only two 
lifetimes between Patrick Henry's speech and 
the sprawling plants of today forming the 
hydrogen bomb. In two little lifetimes 
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America has grown from 13 tiny colonies to 
48 great States, with navies girding the globe. 
Though we lick our wounds today from the 
foolish Chinese, we know, and they will 
know, that like all oppressors of the past 
they will pay. 

We're the youngest, most vital, most 
powerful Nation in the world. A lusty land 
where men are free—sprung in two lifetimes 
from some immortal words. 

Gird yourself, young third American. 
Feel the youth that surges in your country’s 
veins. As nations go, we've only begun to 
live. Old Russia, brazen with ancient cruel- 
ties, pretends to have been reborn in 1917— 
with all the oppressions of the Czars still in 
its character. The China of today is yet old, 
old China wearing a made-in-Moscow mask 
with all the old vices underneath. We alone 
are young in freedom, young in courage, gird- 
ing now for another crucial test. 

Put this down, remember it. Only 175 
years and 6 months ago, when things looked 
darkest, the Thirteen Colonies rebelled, and 
defeated England. 

Only 139 years ago, after the city of Wash- 
ington was burned, we defeated England 
again. 

Only 53 years ago the Maine was sunk. 
We defeated Spain. 

Only 34 years ago German subs opened 
unrestricted warfare on United States ship- 
ping. We defeated Germany. 

Only 10 years ago Japan sneak-bombed 
Pearl Harbor and Nazi Germany declared war 
on the United States. We defeated both of 
them. 

Only 1 year ago Russia sicked the North 
Koreans on us, and we licked the tar cut 
of the North Koreans. 

Only 1 month ago Russia sicked satellite 
China on us—and we will beat the living 
hell out of both Russia and China before 
this shindig is through. 

We're only two lifetimes old. We've just 
begun to fight. 

Should there still be wars and rumors 
of wars when this third American reaches 
his allotted span in 2,038 * * * if, from 
his deathbed, the video screen shows inter- 
Planetary invaders approaching Earth, and 
dark is the picture, he may take comfort 
that this Nation still will be too young to 
die. There will be another squalling, fist- 
pounding infant to take his place in a Nation 
which even then will be only three lifetimes 
old. 

A Nation which will have just begun to 
live. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Polish-American Con- 
gress of northeastern Pennsylvania, as- 
sembled at the Hotel Redington, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., on Sunday, December 17, 
1950, and letter of transmittal from At- 
torney Alexander J. Laffey, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee. The above-mentioned 
follow: 

The Polish-American Congress of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, assembled at Hotel 
Redington, Sunday, December 17, 1950, here- 
by adopts and promulgates the following 
resolution: 
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Whereas on May 28, 29, and 30, 1944, a pe- 
riod when the United States of America was 
engaged with its Allies in resisting by armed 
force brutal, unprovoked aggression on Po- 
land ahd other nations, by enemies of free- 
dom, there assembled in the city of Buffalo 
many hundreds of leading American citizens 
of Polish descent. They met to organize in- 
to a cohesive, militant, and closely knit or- 
ganization of national scope. They com- 
prised delegates who were elected and sent 
to this conclave by hundreds of societies, 
fraternal organizations, lay and religious as- 
sociations, ‘clubs, and federations and pur- 
ported to reflect the attitude and views of 
the 6,000,000 American citizens of Polish 
background resident in the United States. 
Their objective was to devise ways and 
means whereby they could best assist the 
United States in the grave emergency and, 
coincidentally, provide aid and comfort to 
America’s first Ally, the Republic of Poland, 
in a struggle for its very existence as a free 
nation; and 

Whereas the said assemblage adopted by- 
laws which provided, inter alia, the following 
salient objectives: 

(a) To implement the American war ef- 
fort in such measure as to assure an early 
and successful termination of the struggle. 

(b) To fully support the United States 
Government in its defense program and in- 
sure a just peace in accord with the concepts 
of the Atlantic Charter. 

(c) To coordinate the activities of its 
members in accordance with their obligations 
and responsibilities as citizens of a great, 
free Nation, through local branches of the 
organization in various sections of the coun- 


(ad) To act as a Maison organization be- 
tween representatives of the American and 
Polish peoples. 

(e) To disseminate true and impartial 
information to the American people con- 
cerning the historical role which the Repub- 
lic of Poland had played on the horizon of 
great and free nations. 

(f) To promote a closer understanding 
and greater cooperation between the democ- 
racies of the United States and Poland in 
cultural, ideological, sociological, and eco- 
nomic activities; and 

Whereas from the date of its inception, the 
Polish American Congress, through its offi- 
cers and local divisions in various sections 
of the United States, did give great material 
and moral support to our Government, dedi- 
cated all of its resources to the task of win- 
ning the war, and insofar as it was practi- 
cable to do so, warned and advised our policy 
makers of the ulterior purposes which masked 
the activities of our ostensible ally, Soviet 
Russia, who had already sown the seeds of the 
third world war by enslaving Poland in the 
incipient stages of its present ruthless pro- 

of world conquest, and who was even 
then building up its war-making potential 
at our expense while planning our own de- 
struction; and 

Whereas shortly thereafter, representatives 
of our own Government participated in con- 
ferences with these international gangsters 
at Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam, where the 
liberties of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
other nations were bartered and sacrificed 
to them on the altar of appeasement; and 

Whereas the betrayal of Poland, a nation 
of 35,000,000 brave and God-fearing people 
who had first courageously bared their 
breasts in defense of world freedom, shocked 
and outraged the hearts and minds of the 
membership of the Polish American Con- 
gress. They protested vigorously against this 
crime toward humanity and openly predicted 
that by this betrayal we had unwittingly 
planted the seeds of another great world 
holocaust; and 

Whereas, in the supervening years, the 
warnings of the Polish American Congress 
that the world cannot survive half slave and 
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social, and political fronts, we are obliged 
to remember the sacrifices of the American 
Federation of Labor men and women who, 
from 1881 until our time, struck and bled 
and died for the working people of this land. 

We are the heirs of a superb tradition. 
We are the heirs of the American Federation 
of Labor workers of 1892 who fought the 
blocdy battle of Homestead, Pa., against the 
tyranny of Carnegie Steel. We are the heirs 
of the A. F. of L. Danbury Hatters, who by 
their persistence and by their valor exposed 
the corruption of the company court. 

We are the heirs of those of the breed of 
Andrew Furuseth, who, through his sailors, 
sent the call of liberty out to all the water 
fronts of the world. 

We had great fathers in the labor move- 
ment. We must never forget them. We 
must never forget. those American Federation 
of Labor workers who met in shacks, and 
shanties, and hovels and who there planned, 
and plotted, and schemed for the welfare 
and security of every man and women in this 
auditorium. 

They faced overwhelming odds. They 
were hounded, outlawed, and persecuted. 
They looked across the barricades of indus- 
trial dispute in that nineteenth century and 
saw alined against them the power of organ- 
ized wealth, a prostitute press, and a con- 
trolled government. 

They looked at the odds of a thousand to 
one and they said: “To hell with the odds, 
and to hell with their wealth, and their press, 
and their political hacks. We have riches 
no money can buy. We have the sacrifice of 
our kind. We have our union, and the union 
makes us strong.” 

And so they maintained that inspiring 
struggle, the fruits of which we know and 
enjoy today. They built a movement which 
survived the criminal assaults of nine- 
teenth century capitalism and which has be- 
come in our day the largest free labor organ- 
ization the world has ever known. 

Surely it would ill become us ever to forget 
Samuel Gompers and the men who founded 
that movement with their heart, their brain, 
and their blood. 

We stand today arrayed against great op- 
position, against organized wealth and com- 
mercial power. However, we are no longer 
frail. We stand today before the Nation 
8,000,000 strong. 

But however strong we are, or however 
strong we may become, God forbid that we 
should ever forget Samuel Gompers and the 
hungry, hunted men who built the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Remember always, brothers and sisters, 
that if we keep faith with them, then, what- 
ever the tide of battle, the last victory must 
and shall be ours. 
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HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD a speech delivered by the State 
commander of the American Legion of 
South Carolina, Mr. O. D. Freeman, of 
Loris, S. C., on Monday night, January 8, 
1951, at Loris, S.C. The speech is en- 
_ “The American Legion Has a Job 

o Do.” 
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This speech bears upon one of the 
problems we are facing in the United 
States and, in my opinion, it would be 
worth the time of all of us to read every 
word of it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe AMERICAN LEGION HAs a Jos To Do 


We veterans who have fought in two wars, 
and especially those of us of World War I 
who recall the founding of the American 
Legion in Paris, France, in 1918, know that 
the American Legion was founded as a serv- 
ice organization. The first part of our pre- 
amble states that “For God and Country 
we associate ourselves together to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States of America, to maintain law and or- 
der, and to foster and perpetuate a one 
hundred percent Americanism.” Although 
we veterans have fought and won two wars 
in the past 32 years, yet he have not lived 
up to our ideal of service, for we have failed 
to win the peace. The result is that the 
youth of America is engaged in another 
struggle in Korea and are being killed by the 
thousands and are being wounded and man- 
gled for life. Although we are told by our 
Government Officials that we are not at war 
with Rvssia or Red China, still our boys 
are being killed by the Chinese Communists. 

We of the American Legion who have 
fought in two wars and know the hardships 
would like to point out to our policy makers 
that it is high time the American people 
woke up to the realization that the spread 


* of communism throughout the world is 


bleeding America and weakening our re- 
sources, both material and manpower. V. I. 
Lenin, founder of the communistic govern- 
ment in Russia in 1917, at that time de- 
clared “the historical mission of the Soviets 
to be the gravediggers, the heirs, and the 
successors” to the governments of the 
world. Mr. Lenin further stated, and I quote 
from page 172, volume 10, of the Selective 
Work of Lenin, “First we will take Eastern 
Europe, then the masses of Asia. Then we 
will encircle the United States, which will 
be the last bastion of capitalism. We will 
not have to attack it. It will fall like an 
overripe fruit into our hands. Let us prove 
to the bourgeoisie there is not, nor can there 
be, a sphere or field of work that cannot 
be won by Communists”—end of quotation, 
We know our Government is under attack; 
the enemy is communism. We cannot sit 
idly by and let communism win. Therefore, 
we urge all our Representatives and Sena- 
tors in Congress to act and act now. We are 
tired of the pussyfooting and dilly-dallying 
of our policy makers and we believe it is time 
to call Russia’s hand. 

Look at Russia’s record. They have broken 
all their promises to the allied nations; to 
be exact, they have broken 69 treaties and 
have cast 47 vetoes in the United Nations. 
From 1939 to 1941, while Germany and Rus- 
sia were on the same side in the European 
war, Communists sabotaged our arms fac- 
tories and spied on our Government for Hit- 
ler as wéll as for Stalin. But when Germany 
attacked Russia they wrapped themselves 
with the American flag overnight and imme- 
diately demanded that we go to war for Rus- 
sia’s sake. Since that time when we took 
Russia in as one of the allied nations, Amer- 
ica has supported Russia to the tune of $11,- 
000,000,000. But let’s take a look at the 
conquered nations across Europe and Asia. 
We see that the Communists rule more peo- 
ple than any other system of government 
on the earth—more people than any govern- 
ment has ever ruled in the history of the 
world. In fact, Mr. Stalin today dominates 
more people than the Allies liberated in 
World War II. Yet we allow Russia to be a 
member of the United Nations where they 


continue to block every effort for peace pre- 
sented by the allied nations. And we people 
of America sit idly by and let our interna- 
tional policy makers tell us that peace is pos- 
sible and that we are closer to peace than 
at any time during the conflict. 

We of the American Legion fully realize 
and believe that we cannot make peace with 
such an aggressor; yet we are a peace-loving 
Nation and we pray that with the help of 
God an everlasting peace may come to the 
world. We do not want war, but knowing 
that every effort that has been made has 
failed, we now ask that our policy makers 
call the hand of Mr. Stalin and we further 
plead to our Senators and Representatives 
that the universal military training bill, 
which the American Legion has advocated 
and recommended for the past 30 years, be 
passed immediately and that America be re- 
armed to full wartime strength on the 
ground, in the air, and at sea. Our only 
hope to bring peace to the world is through 
strength. We have the resources and the 
manpower, but we must mobilize them im- 
mediately to stop the onrush of commu- 
nism which is threatening our very survival. 
Instead of manufacturing materials so vi- 
tally needed for war, our factories are turn- 
ing out their greatest quantities of civilian 
products, such as automobiles—in the past 
year ‘the production of cars and trucks ex- 
ceeded 1949’s all-time record of 6,500,000 
cars and trucks by 1,500,000. Automobiles 
and trucks were being turned out at the 
rate of 15 a minute when there are many of 
our American boys who lay in hospitals this 
very minute and who would thank God if 
they had two legs to walk on. On the other 
hand everything has gone up, including the 
wages of the industrial worker. Food prices 
have increased 914 percent since the start 
of the Korean police action. Everybody 
seems to be confused, even the manufac- 
turers and businessmen who went to Wash- 
ington to try to find out what war goods 
they could make; they received the answer, 
“Wait until you hear from us.” It seems 
that our policy makers are more confused 
than anyone else and do not know what steps 
to take. What are we going to do about 
the situation? We in the American Legion 
are getting tired of double talk and dilly- 
dallying and we ask for action for the sur- 
vival of the American people. Unless our 
international policy makers can work and 
act in favor of the American way of life, for 
which our forefathers fought and died, then 
we ask that they be removed and be replaced 
by ones who can work and act for Ameri- 
canism and the survival of the American way 
of life. 

We of the American Legion are willing 
and ready to answer the call on the home 
front and on the battleground to stop this 
dreadful disease—communism—which is 
penetrating the heart of America. 





The Third American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include therein an editorial from the 
Stuart News, of Stuart, Fla., on January 
4, 1951, which is published in my con- 
gressional district. 
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tail that which I have briefly touched on 
at the moment. In the interim I sug- 
gest that you read these editorials care- 
fully and weigh their impact in order 
that each of you will be familiar with 
the subject when I again bring it to your 
attention. 

Following are Mr. Fitzpatrick’s edi- 
torials: 

Tue CoveNANT ON Human Ricuts: IT 

THREATENS Basic AMERICAN LIBERTIES 


In March 1949 this newspaper in a series 
of seven editorials pointed to the dangers 
in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted in December 1948 by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The United States delegation voted for 
this declaration. It Was said by its propo- 
nents to be merely a statement of aspirations 
and ideals. It was not intended to have any 
legal effect in the United States. 

It was to serve as a blueprint for a Cove- 
nant on Human Rights which would be le- 
gally binding upon any country which 
adopted it. The Declaration was likened to 
our Declaration of Independence and the 
Covenant to our United States Constitution. 

The Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations drew up, during March, 
April and May of 1950, a Covenant which is 
near completion and which the Senate may 
be asked, in the next 12 months, to ratify 
as a treaty. 

The New Orleans States begins today a 
series of editorials on this Covenant. 

If the Senate ratifies it as a treaty, this 
Covenant will become the law of the land, 
and will supersede all State laws and consti- 
tutions where they conflict and will stand 
equal with the United States Constitution 
and laws of the Federal Government. 

Students of constitutional and interna- 
tional law point out that the effect of the 
Covenant may be even more far-reaching 
than that. It may be held to nullify articles 
of the Bill of Rights. 

There is much in the various articles of 
the Covenant which can be criticized. This 
series of editorials will discuss four articles 
only. 

For these four articles—articles 2, 13, 14, 
and 15—strike at the very heart of the free- 
doms contained in the Bill of Rights while 
professing to guarantee wider freedoms for 
all the world. 

These four articles endanger some of our 
most precious heritages: 

Freedom of worship. 

Freedom of speech. 

Freedom of the press. 

Freedom of peaceful assembly. 

Each of these liberties has its inception in 
the first amendment to the United States 
Constitution: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

There are no exceptions to these rights in 
the United States Constitution. But the 
Covenant on Human Rights contains so many 
restrictions, executions, and limitations that 
these rights are transmuted from the bright 
eoinage of liberty to the fool’s gold of dicta- 
torial statism. 


THE COVENANT ON HumaN Ricuts: We Can 
Lose Our RIGHTS THROUGH TREATY 


The first amendment planted the seeds of 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech and 
the press, and freedom of peaceful assembly 
into the United States Constitution. But it 
took a long line of judicial decisions to firmly 
root them in constitutional law. 
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The courts early recognized some limita- 
tions on free speech; as an example, Mr. 
Justice Holmes put it this way: 

“The most stringent protection of free 
speech would not protect a man in falsely 
shouting ‘fire’ in a theater snd causing a 
panic.” 

And, of course, there are laws of libel and 
slander to make certain that liberty of lan- 
guage is not license. 

But as Mr. Justice Holmes also said of 
free speech: 

“The question in each case is whether the 
words are used in such circumstances and 
are of such a nature as to create a clear and 
present danger that they will bring about the 
substantive evils that Congress has the right 
to prevent.” 

Holmes was the father of the “clear and 
present danger” doctrine—a philosophy of 
the widest possible latitude in the interests 
of liberty. This doctrine has since his time 
guided our courts in decisions bearing upon 
free speech and a free press. 

All of this is endangered if we ratify as a 
treaty this covenant on human rights. For 
if ratified by the Senate, it will become the 
law of the land, and may be held even to 
override the Constitution by the courts. 

An American Bar Association committee, 
which had this covenant under study since 
its inception points out: 

“Free speech and a free press are not in 
express terms guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion. It is only provided that Congress and 
the States may not pass laws impairing 
these rights; there is no similar express re- 
striction on the Senate and the President in 
making, ratifying, and approving treaties.” 

The United States Supreme Court already 
has held: 

That the treaty-making power extends to 
all proper subjects of negotiation between 
our Government and other nations; and 

That the treaty-making power is not sub- 
ject to limitations imposed by the Consti- 
tution on the power of Congress to enact 
legislation. 

If the Senate ratifies the covenant on 
human rights and the Supreme Court up- 
holds it under the established principles out- 
lined above, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, and freedom of peaceful asserably 
may be destroyed by our own Government at 
any time by an official proclamation of a 
state of emergency. The covenant contains 
that power. 


COVENANT ON HvuMAN RIGHTS: THE 
THREAT TO FREEDOM OF WorRSHIP 

The first amendment to the United States 
Constitution—article I of the Bill of Rights— 
reads in part: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof: * * *” 

Those words are the cornerstone of free- 
dom of worship in the United States; under 
their protection Protestant, Catholic, Jew, 
Christian Scientist, Hindu, and Moslem have 
been secure in their right and desire to wor- 
ship their God as they chose. Agnostic and 
atheist have been equally secure in their 
right to question or to disbelieve. 

Those words are unequivocal, given to no 
other judicial interpretation through the 
years than these: 

The Congress can establish no state reli- 
gion; and 

The Congress is prohibited from interfer- 
ing with religious worships or beliefs. 

After the United States Constitution had 
been ratified by the States, fear of a strong 
centralized government arose. The Bill of 
Rights was written to allay these fears. But 
the prohibition against Government intgr- 


THE 


- ference in religious worship did not lead the 


list of freedoms in the Bill of Rights by 
accident. 
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Freedom of worship was deep-rooted in the 
history and mores of the people, for those 
who believed in freedom of worship had 
helped found the country. It was a desire 
for. religious freedom that brought the Pil- 
grims to Plymouth Rock, William Penn's 
Quakers to Pennsylvania, and Lord Balti- 
more’s Catholics to Maryland more than a 
century before George Mason wrote the Bill 
of Rights. 

This freedom of worship which Americans 
have recognized as the right of each indi- 
vidual is endangered by the Draft Covenant 
of Human Rights. 

Paragraph 2 of article 13 of the Covenant 
on Human Rights reads: 

“Freedom to manifest one’s religion or be- 
liefs shall be subject only to such limitations 
as cre pursuant to law and are reasonable 
and necessary to protect public safety, order, 
health, or morals, or the fundamental rights 
and freedoms of others.” 

What effect will this have if this covenant 
is ratified by the Senate as a treaty? A 
treaty accepted by two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present becomes the law of the land. If 
the Supreme Court validates this treaty, it 
can nullify the religious freedom in the Bill 
of Rights. 

The Committee for Peace and Law through 
the United Nations of the American Bar As- 
sociation said in a report last September 20 
the effects also would be these: 

“We are confronted with a concept of the 
freedom of religion embracing the free use 
of limitations reasonable and necessary to 
protect public safety, order, health, morals, 
or the fundamental rights and freedoms of 
others. The purported agreement of church 
and state in Hungary is an example of re- 
ligion under state regulation and control 
for public safety and order. 

“The people of the United States are asked 
to approve those restrictions for others on 
the assurance that perhaps they will not 
apply in the United States. The persecuted 
brethren of any religious group in any coun- 
try dominated by the Soviet shall be as- 
sured that such persecutions are legal and 
proper under a covenant on human rights 
because the public safety and order of their 
state demand such protective action. Is this 
the message we shall send to persecuted 
worshippers in other lands? 

“Today, when an atheistic ideology of great 
power and proportions confronts the re- 
ligious groups of the world, an organ of the 
United Nations presents the doctrine of state 
regulation of religion, a codification of the 
right of regulation, and complete destruc- 
tion of the freedom of religion if laws based 
on alleged public safety and order of the 
state shall so provide.” 

For this danger to religion, among other 
reasons, the American Bar Association at its 
September meeting condemned the cove- 
nant in the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar As- 
sociation is of the opinion that the Draft 
International Covenant on Human Rights 
as prepared at the March-May 1950 ses- 
sion of the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights is not in such form nor of 
such content as to be suitable for approval 
and adoption by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, or for ratification by the 
United States of America.” 


THE CovENANT ON HuMAN RIGHTS: THREAT 
TO A FREE PRESS AND FREE SPEECH 


Article 14 of the Covenant on Human 
Rights sets forth rights and privileges of 
speech and the press, and then limits them 
to a degree heretofore unheard of in free 
countries. 

Similar restrictions are placed upon the 
right of peaceful assembly in article 15. 

Article 14 reads: 

“1. Everyone shall have the right to hold 
opinions without interference. 
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half free, have unfortunately proven to be 
well-founded. We now find ourselves un- 
prepared militarily and economically and 
surrounded by the threatening, belligerent 
traitor, our alleged ally, Soviet Russia and its 
satellites who are spreading fear, death and 
destruction in the ranks of our own people 
and those of our friends within the frame- 
work of the United Nations; and 

Whereas this Frankenstein monster has ex- 
posed its death dealing fangs and claws on 
the frontiers of many more free nations in 
Europe and Asia where American blood is be- 
ing needlessly spilled and is threatening the 
safety and freedom of America itself in such 
an uncompromising manner as to prompt 
our President Harry S. Truman to declare a 
state of national emergency and order the 
mobilization of our manpower and resources 
in preparation to resist further aggression 
and defend liberty against the onslaught of 
these Communist gangsters wherever they 
might rear their heads. 

Now, therefore, the Polish-American Con- 
gress of northeastern Pennsylvania, hereby 
resolves: 

(a) That His Excellency Harry S. Truman, 
our President and Commander in Chief be, 
and he hereby is, commended for the uncom- 
promising attitude which he had manifested 
against the aggressive tactics of Soviet; Rus- 
sia and its Red collaborators in Korea and 
other parts of the world. 

(b) Approval is registered of the current 
policy of our Government in tacing the pres- 
ent emergency without thought of further 
yielding to the demands of predatory tyrants 
by more appeasement. Such policy is con- 
sonant with the long history of American 
courage in times of danger. 

(c) That the United States and United 
Nations take necessary steps to insure the 
eventual restoration of freedom to Poland 
and all other enslaved nations. 

(d) That the members of the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress of northeastern Pennsylvania 
pledge their resources and all of the facilities 
at their individual and collective disposal to 
the Government of the United States in this 
period of national emergency. 

(e) That its membership hereby pledges 
unswerving loyalty to the Government of 
the United States and offers its services 
wherever the same may be needed in de- 
fense of our flag and all that it represents 
and particularly in tracing, rooting out, and 
destroying every evidence of communism in 
our mills and on our farms, in our mines and 
factories, in our schools, and our Govern- 
ment, wherever it may be detected. 

(f) That all Americans be adjured to re- 
main faithful in this time of national dan- 
ger to the traditions of our forefathers by 
pledging their lives and their fortunes in 
defense of the freedom of our country and 
that of other nations within the framework 
of the United Nations, because the liberty of 
all is dependent on the freedom of each in- 
dividual nation. 

(g) That the membership of our organ- 
ization redouble its efforts to obtain assur- 
ances for as many more displaced persons as 
possible before expiration, next summer, of 
the enabling legislation making it possible 
for them to seek asylum in the United States. 

(h) That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to our President, His Excellency 
Harry S. Truman, at the White House, 
Gov. James H. Duff, Governor-elect John 8S. 
Fine, the Honorable Blair F. Gunther, our 
representatives in the United States Senate 
and House, Charles Rozmarek, our national 
president, and distributed to the press. 


WiLkes-BarreE, Pa., December 19, 1950. 
Hon. Dantex J. Fioop, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Dantet: The Polish-American 
Congress of northeast2rn Pennsylvania. a 
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local unit of the national organization, whose 
headquarters are in Washington, D. C., held 
its annual meeting at Hotel Redington, this 
city, on Sunday, December 17, last. Approxi- 
mately 150 delegates were in attendance. 
They represented various organizations, par- 
ishes, societies, and clubs within the en- 
virons of the northeastern part of this State. 
The local unit is a part of the national organ- 
ization which purports to reflect the views 
of the 6,000,000 Americans of Polish descent 
resident in the United States. 

The assemblage adopted a resolution com- 
mending our Government for the uncom- 
promising attitude manifested by it against 
the aggressive tactics of Soviet Russia and its 
Red collaborators in Korea and other parts 
of the world. In its resolution, this organ- 
ization also pledges the lives and fortunes of 
its membership in defense of the freedom of 
our country and that of other nations, 
within the framework of the United Nations. 
It also points out that the world cannot exist 
half slave and half free, and that no perma- 
nent peace can be achieved in the world, 
unless the 35,000,000 people of the Polish 
nation that are held in subjection behind 
the iron curtain of Russian communism are 
liberated. 

Congratulating you upon your recent mag- 
nificent victory in the election which re- 
turned you to your office as Congressman of 
our district, and praying God to guide your 
activities in Congress toward enacting legis- 
lation that will be beneficial to our own 
Nation and to free people throughout the 
world, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER J. Larrey, 
Chairman, Resolution Committee. 


SS 


Government by Treaty 
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HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am so 
impressed with the vigorous fight which 
William H. Fitzpatrick, editor of the New 
Orleans States, has been making to 
arouse the American people to the reali- 
zation that government by treaty is a 
serious menace to America at this time, 
that I have decided to do something 
about it. 

At the proper time, at a not too far dis- 
tan date, I shall introduce in the Con- 
gress a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment which will forbid the invasion of 
domestic law by treaty unless specifically 
authorized by Congress: forbid the Con- 
gress to make treaties effective by laws 
not otherwise authorized by the Consti- 
tution, and forbid any fundamental 
change in our form of government, as 
now constituted, by the device of treaty 
ratification. 

The text of the proposed amendment 
advocated by Mr. Fitzpatrick in the New 
Orleans States is now under preparation 
and discussion by some of the outstand- 
ing legal authorities on the subject. It 
has been the subject of study over a 
period of time by a special committee of 
the American Bar Association. It has 
been a subiect to which Mr. Fitzpatrick 


has devoted many months of study and 
research and to whom should go the 
major credit for bringing the problem to 
the attention of the American people. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s crusade, and it has 
been a crusade, to awaken the American 
people to the dangers of government by 
treaty has been one of the finest contri- 
butions in many years to an old and 
honored profession. He deserves the 
support and the commendation by ac- 
tion, not only conversation, of every 
American who cherishes and believes in 
constitutional government. In_ this 
fight, I consider it a privilege to stand 
by his side and to be the instrument 
through which his high purpose shall be 
brought forcibly to the attention of the 
Congress and to the American people. 

This is an opportune time to bring the 
matter into the open for complete venti- 
lation. It is timely because at the mo- 
ment there is serious disagreement 
among public officials on the highest 
level as to the powers of the Executive to 
commit the American Nation without 
specific action of the Congress or the 
power of the Senate, through treaty, to 
circumvent the Constitution, and de- 
stroy the very guaranties which are the 
essence of the United States Constitution 
and constitutional government. 

From time to time I have placed be- 
fore you editorials from the pen of Mr, 
Fitzpatrick on this general subject. To- 
day I offer his latest and most poignant 
series which suggest a most affirmative 
approach to a solution of the problem. 
I, for one, wholeheartedly accept this af- 
firmative suggestion. 

Please note that while opposition to 
these proposed treaties, such as the Gen- 
ocide Convention and the Covenant on 
Human Rights, is the main theme of 
these editorials because of the dangerous 
manner of their drafting, Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick’s approach is definitely not negative. 
His suggestion that the Constitution can 
be amended to allow us to enter into in- 
ternational compacts and still maintain 
our traditional rights and privileges is 
sound and a postive approach to inter- 
national understanding. 

Of particular and special interest to 
the Members of this body is the sixth 
editorial of this series which I submit 
to you. 

In this editorial you will note that Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, under the title of “Govern- 
ment by Treaty: Are Americans Ready 
for It,” observes: 

Under this concept the House of Repre- 
sentatives will have no voice in adoption of 
any domestic legislation contained in a self- 
executing valid treaty. 


This means that as far as it is con- 
cerned, any treaty which has teeth in it— 
self-executing—as these have, and any 
treaty upheld by the Supreme Court— 
valid—the House might as well stay 
home. 

I recognize that the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution is a long, 
hard, up-hill fight, but that principle for 
which we shall fight is well worth the 
battle. 

I shall again come before the House 
when I introduce this proposed legisla- 
tion to elaborate and discuss more in de= 
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This can be done by amending the Con- 
stitution to— 

Forbid the invasion of domestic law by 
treaty unless specifically authorized by act 
of Congress; 

Forbid the Congress to make treaties effec- 
tive by laws not otherwise authorized by the 
Constitution; and 

Forbid any fundamental change in our 
form of government as now constituted by 
the device of treaty ratification. 

The American Bar Association has author- 
ized a committee to study this suggestion of 
amending the Constitution to protect our 
Bill of Rights. But until these three steps— 
or some equally acceptable safeguards—are 
adopted to prevent destruction of the United 
States Constitution through government by 
treaty, the Senate should reject summarily 
any and all treaties which are judged to 
contain unacceptable restrictions on and 
derogations of our rights as free Americans. 





American Trade Council for Histadrut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address by Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, at a testimonial 
dinner in his honor given by the Amer- 
ican Trade Union Council for Histadrut 
on Thursday, January 11, 1951, at the 
Hotel Waldorf Astoria, New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am deeply honored and sincerely de- 
lighted to be here with you tonight and 
to respond, in the name of the American 
Federation of Labor, to the generous tribute 
embodied in this occasion. 

I cannot help but feel, however, that this 
meeting has a deeper significance in symbol- 
izing the unity of purpose and spirit that 
binds the trade-union movement of Israel 
with that of the United States. 

Since the days of the Balfour Declaration 
in 1917 the American Federation of Labor 
has been active on the side of those who 
have struggled and sacrificed to bring the 
great dream of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine to reality. Both before and after 
the creation of the State of Israel the Ameri- 
can labor movement has given all the ma- 
terial and moral support it could muster to 
this historic cause. 

The American Federation of Labor could, 
in good conscience, do no less. Since the 
year of its foundation by an immigrant Jew, 
Samuel Gompers, the pioneering tradition 
and the moral and cultural ideals of the 
Jewish people have left an indelible mark 
upon our great organization. Jewish work- 
ers and leaders have presided at its birth, 
contributed to its education, pioneered in 
its development, and sustained and ad- 
vanced it in its maturity. This is a debt 
which the American Federation of Labor can 
never fully repay—it can only hope to recog- 
nize it adequately. 

The aims and ideals of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are identical with those 
which inspired the many brave men who gave 
their strength, energy, and even their lives 
that Israel may live as more than a dream, 
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Together we stand for brotherhood, for lib- 
erty, for equal justice and opportunity, and 
for the sacred right of freemen to deter- 
mine the course of their own destinies, 
These are the principles which raise man- 
kind above the level of the beasts of the 
field. 

These principles have been advanced to 
new heights by the creation of the State of 
Israel, by the influence of Histadrut as a 
force in its national life, and by the unity 
of action and purpose that exists between the 
labor movements of Israel and America. 
The American Trade Union Council of the 
National Committee for Labor Israel is one 
of the strongest of links in that chain of 
unity. 

The American Federation of Labor is proud 
of its close fraternal ties with Histadrut. 
Histadrut has triumphed over the most for- 
midable obstacles that any labor movement 
has even faced. It has brought order out 
of potential chaos, without compromising 
its democratic principles. It has inspired 
the free world by demonstrating in a vivid 
and practical way that security, welfare, and 
social and economic progress can best be 
achieved in an environment of freedom and 
democracy. We have gloried in its victories 
as though they were our victories; we have 
watched its progress as though it were our 
own. 

And, in a very real sense, the progress of 
the workers and citizens of Israel is a 
measure of our own progress—just as the 
progress of any group of pioneers is a 
measure of the progress of the whole of 
human society. 

It is a bitter commentary on the state 
of the civilized world today that there should 
be such a vast number of oppressed and dis- 

. from so many different nations, 
who should be compelled to wander so far 
to find a safe and congenial haven. It 
stands as the brightest episode in a dark era 
that the State of Israel, a small community 
of 650,000 people newly arrived at independ- 
ence, offered such a haven to more than half 
a million persons in less than 3 years. The 
burden of settling these newcomers, pro- 
viding them with housing, food, clothing, 
and work devolved upon Histadrut. 

Histadrut has been the mainstay of the 
entire society of Israel. As a democratic 
institution of workers, it has been intimately 
concerned with the social and cultural life 
of the country as well as the economic wel- 
fare of workers. 

In its relatively short span of existence, 
it has given workers en 8-hour day, em- 
ployment through its own labor exchanges, 
seniority, family allowances, sick leave and 
vacations with pay, social insurance, and 
many other tangible benefits. It has de- 
veloped its own system cf schools to im- 
prove the level of educational facilities. 
With the great influx of immigrants, it has 
assumed the task of training new workers 
in the skills required for the expansion of 
the national economy. 

In a country where capital is at a pre- 
mium, Histadrut has established cooperative 
industries to help maintain a high rate of 
employment and production. Over half the 
hospitals and health centers of Israel were 
built and financed by Histadrut. Its hous- 
ing cooperatives have taken over the job of 
providing low-cost housing, and have built 
more than half of the new housing. This in 
itself is a tremendous task considering the 
magnitude of the immigration. 

These are all inspiring accomplishments. 
But the most inspiring aspect of this mag- 
nificent record lies in the fact that all of 
this was done without yielding to tempta- 
tions, which surely must have arisen, to 
abandon the principles of liberty, democracy, 
and equality and to resort to authoritarian 
methods. Even in the face of crisis and 
danger, Histadrut adhered to the democratic 
principles upon which it was founded. 
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Its leaders were as scrupulous as regards 
the means they used as they were enlight- 
ened as regards the ends they sought. They 
adjured the insidious principle that the ends 
justify the means. The Jewish people have 
learned only too well, under the iron heel 
of totalitarian regimes of the past and pres- 
ent, that ends are inextricably bound up 
with means, and cannot escape their conse- 
quence. 

No other group has suffered more bitter, 
first-hand experience of “man’s inhumanity 
to man,” in its most brutal and sadistic 
form, than have the Jewish people, through- 
out their history. No group has more nearly 
justifiable grounds for vengeful emotions or 
retaliatory acts, when the tables are turned, 
than have the Jewish people. Yet no group 
has given a more soul-stirring demonstra- 
tion of the principles of the brotherhood of 
all mankind, of magnanimity toward van- 
quished adversaries, than they have. Of the 
new Israel it can truly be said, in the terms 
of Paul, that there now abides “faitn, hope 
and charity—and the greatest of these is 
charity.” This, rather than area, popula- 
tion, or wealth, is the true measure of the 
greatness of a nation and of a people. If 
only the rest of the world would take note 
and guidance from this example! 

Not only are Jews from every point of 
national origin or cultural and economic 
background accepted as equals in Israel, but 
likewise are the Arabs, with whom ‘here had 
been incessant conflict when they were the 
predominant group. The first Arabs to par- 
ticipate in a truly democratic election did so 
in Israel—both men and women. The first 
compulsory education program for Arabs was 
in Israel. One of the greatest Arabic libraries 
in the world is being catalogued by both Jew 
and Arab in Jaffa. Palestine organized the 
Palestine Labor League. By working to- 
gether, wage differentials between the Arab 
and Jewish skilled workers have almost dis- 
appeared, and the Arab unskilled worker's 
salary has increased from 120 to 150 percent 
in the last 4 years. 

The opportunity of immediate benefit for 
the entire world lies in the triumph of Israel, 
its example, and its steady progress. The 
fact that the Jews have won their age-long 
struggle to establish a national homeland, 
and the example of the supremacy of toler- 
ance, justice, and democracy there, should 
serve to counteract and reduce the intoler- 
ance, prejudice, and race hatred from which 
Jews living in other nations have suffered for 
many centuries. 

It is the task of those, like ourselves, who 
believe in the rights of minorities, to fight 
for the defense of those rights everywhere, 
not only abroad but right here in our own 
country. Prejudice, intolerance, and dis- 
crimination are errors of human thought 
which even our own constitutional guaran- 
tees have been unable to eradicate. Just as 
American labor has helped in the establish- 
ment of Israel, the inspiring record of Israel 
will be of great aid to American labor in 
combatting intolerance and discrimination 
in this country. 

All Americans should take pride in the 
fact that the President of the United States 
accorded immediate recognition of the State 
of Israel, thereby serving notice to the rest 
of the world that America stood squarely on 
the side of international morality and 
decency. 

Now the rest of the world, in extending 
recognition to Israel, has come around to 
the acceptance of an accomplished fact—the 
creation of a free nation that by force of 
justice, as well as of arms, has demonstrated 
its ability, its fitness, and its right to take 
its place in the family of nations. 

There are many striking parallels between 
the birth and growth of Israel and that of 
the United States. The cause of Israel, like 
the cause of America, is for us more than a 
mere humanitarian one. It is really the 
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“2. Everyone shall have the right to free- 
dom of expression; this right shall include 
freedom to seek, receive, and impart informa- 
tion and ideas of all kinds, regardless of 
frontiers, either orally, in writing, or in print, 
in the form of art, or through any other 
media of his choice. 

“3. The right to seek, receive, and impart 
information and ideas carries with it special 
duties and responsibilities and maj therefore 
be subject to certain penalties, liabilities, and 
restrictions, but these shall be such only as 
are provided by law and are necessary for the 
protection of national security, public order, 
safety, health, or morals, or of the rights, 
freedoms, or reputations of others.” 

Article 15 reads: 

“The right to peaceful assembly shall be 
recognized. No restrictions shall be placed 
on the exercise of this right other than those 
imposed in conformity with the law and 
which are necessary to insure national secu- 
rity, public order, the protection of health 
or morals, or the protection of the rights 
and freedoms of others.” 

And as if these limitations and restric- 
tions on these vital rights were not enough, 
article 2 of the covenant gives signatory 
nations the privilege of canceling articles 14 
and 15 among others “in the case of a state 
of emergency officially proclaimed by the 
authorities.” 

An American Bar Association committee 
named to study this proposed treaty asks 
of it: 

“Is this not prostituting these fundamen- 
tal rights to the readily invented emergency 
declarations of the all-powerful state?” 

And says: 

“The government could, for example, close 
down newspapers just as in other emergen- 
cies the President has closed down banks.” 

The Government could also close down 
universities and radio stations, seize and 


burn books and pamphlets, and disperse any 
assembly of citizens gathered together to 
question such steps. 

Are these the “rights” a free people will 
welcome for themselves? 


GOVERNMENT BY TREATY: A DANGER TO OUR 
Bru oF RIGHTs 


Are opponents of these treaties alarmists, 
as is claimed by those pressing the Senate to 
ratify them, or are they presenting valid 
arguments? 

Those cpposed to the Covenant on Human 
Rights include the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and Sigma Delta Chi, national 
professional journalism fraternity. 

Opponents also include jurists, both Fed. 
eral and State; a growing number of news- 
papers, university presidents and law school 
deans and Members of the United States 
Senate. 

These organizations and people, along with 
this newspaper which as long ago as March 
1949 pointed to the dangers in the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, believe the Covenant 
on Human Rights unacceptable to the Amer- 
ican form of government as we know it. 

But is there any judicial basis for their 
fears? 

What has been the attitude of the United 
States Supreme Court in the matter of trea- 
ties? 

Let’s look at the record. 

The Supreme Court has never expressly 
declared any treaty ratified by the Senate 
invalid. 

The Supreme Court has upheld a law en- 
acted to place teeth in a treaty after it had 
declared the same law unconstitutional be- 
fore the treaty was ratified. 

This instance of the Supreme Court rul- 
ing that the treaty-making could be 
used successfully where the Constitution 
forbade the Congress to act is pointed to by 


Prank E. Holman of Seattle, a former presti- 
dent of the American Bar Association, in an 
article in the September issue of the ABA 
Journal, entitled: “Treaty Law-Making: A 
Blank Check for Writing a New Constitu- 
tion.” 

Here’s how it came about: In 1913, Con- 
gress enacted a Federal Migratory Bird Act. 
After its approval by the President, its con- 
stitutionality was questioned on the grounds 
that it invaded the reserved powers of the 
States, and the statute was declared uncon- 
stitutional in 1914 by the Supreme Court 
in United States v. Shauver. The Court 
held: 

“That the National Constitution is an en- 
abling instrument, and therefore Congress 
possesses only such powers as are expressly 
or by necessary implications granted by that 
instrument, is not questioned. Unless, 
therefore, there is some provision in the Na- 
tional Constitution granting to Congress 
either expressly or by necessary implication 
the power to legislate on this subject, the 
act cannot be sustained.” 

Supporters of the regulations governing 
the taking of migratory birds then sought 
the treaty route. The President concluded 
a treaty with Great Britain and the Senate 
ratified it. 

A second Migratory Bird Act was then en- 
acted. It was practically identical with the 
first, and it was attacked as unconstitutional 
also. 

This time the Supreme Court, in Missourt 
v. Holland, upheld the law as valid since it 
was implementation of a valid treaty. 

“This decision,” Mr. Holman writes, “in 
effect, and really for the first time, opened 
the way for amending the Constitution of the 
United States by and through a treaty, be- 
cause it proclaims that an otherwise uncon- 
stitutional law may become constitutional 
when, as, and if the President negotiates a 
treaty on the subject and obtains approval 
of the Senate.” 

This is nothing more nor less than govern- 
ment by treaty. 

We can lose such rights as freedom of 
worship, freedom of speech, freedom of peace- 
ful assembly if our Senate ratifies as a treaty 
the covenant on human rights, 


GOVERNMENT BY TREATY: ARE AMERICANS 
READY FoR IT? 


The people of this country are the inheri- 
tors of libertfes gained at great cost through 
the centuries. 

These liberties—such as religious freedom, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press and 
freedom of peaceful assembly—are endan- 
gered by such proposed treaties as the Geno- 
cide Convention, already submitted by the 
President to the Senate for ratification, and 
the Covenant on Human Rights, which is 
near completion in the United Nations. 

These treaties invade the precincts of 
domestic law. 

These treaties reduce the powers of the 
States while eee ee the powers of a 
centralized government. 

These treaties strengthen the powers of the 
executive branch of the Government, thus 
weakening the historic balance of the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial. 

These treaties, if ratified by the Senate and 
upheld by the Supreme Court, can destroy ut- 
terly our Bill of Rights, and our form of gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Frank M. Ober of Baltimore, 1949-50 
president of the Maryland Bar Association, 
writes in the September issue of the ABA 
Journal: 

“This argument (that the treaty-making 
power is almost, if not entirely, without any 
constitutional limit) has received strong sup- 
port from the implications of a recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in United States v. 
Curtiss-Wright, where it is said ‘the invest- 
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ment of the Federal Government with the 
powers of external sovereignty did not de- 
pend upon the affirmative grants of the Con- 
stitution;’ but are ‘n concomitants 
of nationality.’ If it be true that the treaty- 
making power is not derived from the Con- 
stitution, then it logically is not limited by 
its other express provisions or any other re- 
strictions implied from that document. 
Hence, on that hypothesis, there would seem 
to be nothing that would logically prevent, 
for example, denying freedom of religion or 
of the press by treaty, or the cession of some 
of our States to a foreign government—” 

Mr. Ober declares it seems doubtful that 
the Supreme Court “would press the Curtiss- 
Wright doctrine that far,” but points out 
these dangers: 

1, Supreme Court rulings on implied limi- 
tations on the treaty-making power “are 
vague at best,” and “the Supreme Court has 
never expressly declared a treaty invalid, 
and has cast doubt on its own power to do so 
in the Curtiss-Wright case;” and 

“2. There. is some indication that the 
Supreme Court might decline to take juris- 
diction to declare treaties invalid on the 
ground that they involve political questions, 
thus leaving treaties subject to the unre- 
stricted power of the President and Senate.” 

This is government by treaty. 

Under this concept the House of Repre- 
sentatives will have no voice in adoption of 
any domestic legislation contained in a self- 
executing valid treaty. It means a change 
in our form of government, for the House 
of Representatives was fashioned to make 
its Members more directly answerable to the 
people by election every 2 years. 

Government by treaty means, in the ulti- 
mate, destruction of the Bill of Rights. 

Are Americans ready for that? 


GOVERNMENT BY TREATY: WHaT WE CAN Do 
Asovut Ir 


This newspaper is opposed to government 
by treaty. This newspaper is opposed to 
ratification of the Genocide Convention and 
the Covenant on Human Rights, because it 
believes them to be dangerous to our liberties 
and freedoms. 

Members of the American Bar Association's 
committee on peace and law through the 
United Nations ask: 

“Can we sacrifice fundamental principles 
of freedom on the altar of necessity for a 
compromise? 

“For which standard of free speech and a 
free press will we be fighting under the ban- 
ner of the United Nations—the standard of 


the covenant or the standard of the Con- - 


stitution of the United States?” 

Proponents of these treaties say that we 
must ratify theme to assume the leadership 
expected of this Nation in the conflict of 
ideo!ogies and the battle for men’s minds. 

But is it leadership to endanger the rights 
of our citizens to meet upon the common 
ground of agreement with other countries 
whose nationals do not possess nor under- 
stand nor, in some cases, desire the rights 
we as Americans hold dear? 

If the Government's policy is to set an 
example, then we recommend the example 
set by the representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Canada in refusing 
to approve the proposed treaty on public 
information because it included the same 
sort of general restrictions of public safety 
and public security that the covenant in- 
cludes. 

But if the policy of our Government is to 
agree to these lower standards on the prem- 
ise that forsaking oe own on ideals 

of world peace 


implement that policy of compromise and 
still maintain our own traditional rights and 
freedoms. 
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same cause as that which inspired the found- 
ers of American d —the cause of 
freedom, justice, and opportunity for the 
common man. 

It is my fervent hope that the people of 
Israel can establish in Palestine an America 
of the Middle East that they can carve out of 
the desert a progressive, prosperous nation 
whose high principles and honest practices 
will serve as an inspiration to all the millions 
of oppressed, downtrodden, and subjugated 
peoples of the world. 

We are now engaged in a great struggle 
against the Red beast of tyranny. The out- 
come of that struggle will determine the 
future of the free trade-union movement 
and of all free peoples throughout the world. 
The Jewish people know from the lessons of 
their past what the curtailment of liberty 
means in concrete terms. They know that 
liberty is not just a word or a high-flown 
concept, but a living, breathing thing, essen- 
tial to a moral society. No one needs demon- 
state to them that the world cannot con- 
tinue to exist “half slave and half free.” 

Our mutual interest demands the unity of 
all free labor and of all free men. We must 
work together toward a united free world, 
where the dignity of labor and the dignity of 
man reign supreme. 

We must all do our part to make sure that 
Israel remains as a shining beacon to show 
the people of the Middle East, of Eastern Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa the way and the work- 
ings of a truly democratic society, and as & 
bastion of freedom in that vital part of the 
world. 





Milwaukee Leads Great Lakes in Prepara- 
tion for St. Lawrence Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to explain how the city of 
Milwaukee has done a remarkable job in 
preparing its port for handling of heavy 
cargo after the St. Lawrence waterway 
is completed. The municipal port direc- 
tor of the city of Milwaukee, Mr. H. C. 
Brockel, has planned the port of Mil- 
waukee with a keen foresight of the fu- 
ture use of this great port. The city of 
Milwaukee is to be commended for the 
fine work it has done in carrying out 
these plans. 

I include herein an article written by 
Mr. H. C. Brockel which appeared in 
the November 1950 issue of the Nautical 
Gazette. This article shows how Mil- 
waukee leads the Great Lakes in prepa- 
ration for the St. Lawrence waterway: 

MILWAUKEE’s Bm ror Heavy Carco 
(By H. C. Brockel) 

As a part of its considerable program of 
improvement, the Milwaukee Board of Harbor 
Commissioners has recently placed in service 
the largest heavy-lift gantry crane on the 
entire Great Lakes. Milwaukee has thus 


harbor facilities. 

Milwaukee has already won wide recogni- 
tion for its aggressive program of municipal 
port development, and ranks as the first 
ocean port of the Great Lakes in 


number of ocean sailings. From 80 to 90 
ocean vessels will have taken on or dis- 
charged cargo at the port of Milwaukee dur- 
ing 19650. 

For several years past export industries in 
Milwaukee and throughout Wisconsin and 
the territory west of Lake Michigan have 
been utilizing the port of Milwaukee to an 
increasing degree as‘an export gateway to 
Western and Northern Europe as well as 
to Canada and the Caribbean area. Mil- 
waukee, often described as the “machine 
shop of America,” is a major producer of 
heavy-type machinery, including cranes, 
shovels, excavators, turbines, generators, 
crushers, bottle washers, and other major 
industrial equipment. 

Much of this machinery, even when 
knocked down for export shipment, involves 
lifts of single pieces ranging from 20 tons to 
50 tons or more in weight. The Milwaukee 
municipal dock facilities, formerly equipped 
with 25-ton- and 30-ton-cCapacity cranes, 
were already outstanding on the Great Lakes, 
but excellent as these facilities are, it was 
pacer yan. neath 
some of the heavy export pieces a 
in the territory. s sas “7 

To correct this situation and to provide for 
the Milwaukee export gateway handling fa- 
cilities equal to those of most seaports and 
excelling any other Great Lakes port, the 
Milwaukee Port Authority has placed in serv- 
ice its new heavy-lift gantry crane, which 
gives Milwaukee a facility unique among in- 
land ports. 

The city of Milwaukee contracted with the 
Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, Minn., in July 
1949, for the new heavy-lift crane, after re- 
ceiving competitive bids from recognized 
manufacturers. Bids were taken on the 
basis of a complete specification prepared 
by the Milwaukee Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners. 

Prior to erecting the crane, it was neces- 
sary to reinforce the dock structure to carry 
the tremendous weight of the new crane, at 
a cost of approximately $25,000. The cost of 
the new crane, delivered and installed at the 
municipal open dock in Milwaukee, was ap- 
proximately $100,000, and with incidental 
equipment and the dock-reinforcement work, 
the total investment in the new crane is 
about $130,000. The crane has a lifting ca- 
pacity of 70 tons at a 40-foot radius, and a 
capacity of 15 tons at its full radius of 110 
feet. According to the manufacturer, an 
overload of 50 percent or more will be re- 
quired to tip the crane, which indicates that 
the new equipment could, on occasion, safely 
handle lifts of well over 75 tons within a good 
working radius for shiploading purposes. 
The followings is the radius-capacity table 
for the new Whirley: 


Load radius and capacity 


Tons 
20 Chie es 70 
GI oho Eodeeanet Secanet 51 
POR iiss cc scenabsbcemg ees 39 
9 BR nrernesnenennnsieiibdecinuaais 31 
OD ican kpaliiccdentnlineee tiie 26% 
ON DAM eee ee eo 22%, 
SOD I sie estes sini nesta 20 
BOO OB eel eases: 15 


eq with a 100-foot 
boom and a 10-foot jib, giving it an extensive 
radius. It will be used princi 
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The crane erected weighs approximately 
$34,000 pounds and required more than 50 
tons of counterweight. Its total weight in- 
stalled is about 220 net tons. This large 
load, concentrated in a relatively small area 
under the wheel trucks, necessitated, as al- 
ready noted, structural reinforcement of the 
dock area in which the crane operates. 

The crane embodies the most modern fea- 
tures with complete one-man control; a so- 
called inching control for lowering heavy 
loads, and electrically-operated braker. 
Other interesting features include an ex- 
tended operator's cab which gives the opera- 
tor full visibility throughtout the entire 
work area, and a crane gage which indicates 
to the operator exactly what load is being 
lifted and when he is approaching his maxi- 
mum capacity at any radius for any load. 

The Milwaukee crane is unique from an- 
other standpoint, in that its track gage is 
only 20 feet between rail centers. Most 
heavy-lift cranes of this character operate 
on gages of 32 feet or more, but physical 
limitations of the dock structure necessi- 
tated a compact design on an unusually 
narrow track gage. The manufacturer suc- 
cessfully worked out his design to accom- 
plish this objective. The gantry structure 
has a vertical portal clearance of 22 feet, 
permitting railroad locomotives to pass un- 
der the crane. The operator’s cab is about 
30 feet above ground level. 

The crane is powered by electrical motors, 
440-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle. The hoist mo- 
tor, travel motors, and slewing motor are 
independent of one another, with separate 
controls. Motors are General Electric and 
electrical controls are by Cutler-Hammer, 

Official tests were run on the new crane 
after installation had been completed early 
in the summer. The crane equaled or ex- 
ceeded all specification requirements with 
regard to travel speed, swing speed, hoisting 
speed, and capacity. Capacity loads were 
lifted at various radii and then lowered elec- 
trically through dynamic braking, and me- 
chanically through use of foot brakes, to test 
brake adequacy and speed control. The re- 
sults of these tests were entirely adequate. 

After testing, the crane was officially ac- 
cepted by the board of harbor commission- 
ers, and has been utilized to load a num- 


tion during its first season of operation. 
Milwaukee is the only port on Lake Michi- 
gan with heavy-lift handling equipment ex- 


ma from Chicago and other points in 
Illinois regularly moves to Milwaukee for 
export in the absence of any heavy- 


Milwaukee port authorities are copfident 
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that it will prove a wise investment not only 
in terms of prestige but in terms of new 
activity. The crane has already proven 
a powerful economic factor in the Wisconsin 
area by aiding Wisconsin industries to bid 
y on highly competitive export 
business, with the assurance that heavy-lift 
items can be expeditiously handled to ocean 
vessels at a nearby port, thus eliminating 
costly rail hauls to shipping points on the 
seaboard. Several major orders have already 
been assured Wisconsin industries in highly 
competitive areas as a result of the combi- 
nation of heavy-lift facilities, and frequent 
ocean sailings available via the port of Mil- 
waukee. 

In addition to its unique new crane equip- 
ment, the port of Milwaukee is in the midst 
of a port expansion program which will have 
involved almost a million dollars of expendi- 
ture by the end of this year. 

Under construction is a new lake-front 
pier of special design, over 1,000 feet in 
length, which will be for the accommoda- 
tion of tanker vessels. The new pier, which 
is of “open bent” design, will have as its sole 
function the carrying of pipelines from pe- 
troleum vessels to nearby marine storage 
terminals. Four lines of tankers are already 
committed to use the new pier, including 
Shell Oil Co., Cities Service Oil Co., the Texas 
Co., and Phillips Petroleum Co. The initial 
movement of petroleum through the new fa- 
cility is expected to be at least 500,000 tons 
annually. The new tanker pier will cost 
$400,000. One hundred and eight thousand 
cubic yards of material were dredged from the 
Milwaukee outer harbor to provide two slips 
which will give deep water access to both 
sides of the new facility. 

Another outstanding Milwaukee port proj- 
ect is a $200,000 program for the improve- 
ment of Maitland Airstrip, Milwaukee's 
unique lake front landing strip. The fa- 
cility will be provided with a modern admin- 
istration building, improved highway access, 
drainage system and new access road. The 
program, when complete, will place on Mil- 
waukee’s lake front an “air park” which will 
blend into the lake front park system. 

Other projects in full swing include a new 
dock office building to serve the municipal 
harbor terminal, which will cost $60,000; a 
mile and a half of water mains for outer har- 
bor fire protection, $100,000; industrial lease 
improvements, such as sewer, water and rail- 
road facilities, to serve industrial develop- 
ments on the Milwaukee outer harbor, 
$100,000. 

The continued industrial utilization of the 
Milwaukee outer harbor is evidenced by the 
fact that the Texas Co. is completing its new 
marine terminal on the Milwaukee lake front, 
and the Phillips Petroleum Co. has negoti- 
ated a 20-year lease with the Milwaukee port 
authority for a 10-acre site for a new marine 
terminal. 





The Moral Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 15, 1951: 

THe Mora Issue 


On December 1, 1950, President Truman 
sent a message to Congress describing the 








crisis produced by Communist China’s inter- 
vention in Korea. In this message he said: 
“The moral issue now is the same as it was 
in June. The aggression of the Chinese Com. 
munists is a direct assault upon the United 
Nations, and upon the principles of inter- 
national law and order which are its founda- 
tion. By their action the Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders have proved themselves law- 
breakers in the community of nations.” 

Can these words be reconciled with the 
American acceptance of the five-point cease- 
fire proposal which the Assembly’s Political 
Committee has sent ot Peiping? On the 
principle that no cease fire can be bad 
they can be reconciled. But the details of 
this action, fully considered, include much 
that must be a cause of regret and appre- 
hension to all friends of the United Nations— 
that is, to all friends of peace, security and 
freedom. 

The five-point proposal contains not a sin- 
gle syllable remotely suggesting any wrong- 
doing on the part of Red China. It contains 
not one word indicating that we or our 
friends are even mildly displeased with the 
government whose troops are at this moment 
trying to annihilate United Nations soldiers 
in Korea. The military defeat, the lost bat- 
tle, could not be prevented. The courage of 
the wounded and the dead, the valiant ef- 
forts of the living have not been enough, 
But we do not have to accept a moral defeat, 
We do not have to submit—we cannot safely 
submit—to what General Romulo, in his im- 
passioned speech on Saturday, described as 
“intimidation and blackmail.” 

At this moment the important point for 
us in the five-point proposal is point one, 
which calls for a cease fire. This means, if 
it means anything, that there can be no peace 
talks with Communist China until a cease 
fire is in operation—that is, until Commu- 
nist China has ceased her aggression in 
Korea, or has at least desisted in her at- 
tempts to extend the area of aggression. 

But what General Romulo was thinking 
of was point five, in which we would agree 
to sit with Britain, Russia, and Communist 
China on a committee to discuss Far Eastern 
problems, including, among others, those of 
Formosa and of representation of China in 
the United Nations. When President Tru- 
man ordered the Seventh Fleet into the 
Straits of Formosa on June 27, 1950, he laid 
down the stipulation that the determination 
of the future status of Formosa must await 
the restoration of security in the Pacific, a 
peace settlement with Japan or consideration 
by the United Nations. Thus, on the record, 
we can consistently take up this question. 
But it ought to be clearly understood that 
we will not accept as good and righteous the 
forcible reconquest of the island by the 
Peiping regime, and that we will not vote for 
the admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations until she has given convinc- 
ing evidence that she had abandoned her 
policies of direct and indirect aggression, in 
Korea and elsewhere. And for such evidence 
we may have to wait a long time. 

We want no war, limited or otherwise, 
with China. Every humane instinct cries out 
against such a war, every sentiment of 
prudence demands that it be avoided. But 
let us have a care that we do not apply to 
great and powerful nations a different moral 
yardstick from the one we use in judging 
small and weak nations. We cannot prevent 
all wrongdoing in this unhappy world, but 
we need not condone it, we need not call it 
peace. Let us do all we can to bring about a 
real and lasting peace. Let us meanwhile 
avoid commitments we cannot fulfill. But 
let us not sell our souls. Let us not stand 
silent at Lake Success if Communist China 
presumes to attempt to dictate a conqueror's 
peace to a beaten United Nations. 
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HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the Indiana plan for the main- 
tenance of national manpower, as ap- 
proved by the Indiana Conference of 
Higher Education. This proposal, drawn 
up by 30 colleges and universities in In- 
diana, is a careful study of the present 
manpower situation in this country; it 
offers suggestions for meeting the prob- 
lems of the future, when the military 
will apparently make greater and greater 
demands on the Nation’s manpower. 

The suggestions offered in the Indiana 
plan will be, I believe, of great value to 
everyone studying alternate proposals 
on this vital issue. Here follows the In- 
diana plan: 


THE INDIANA PLAN FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF 
NATIONAL MANPOWER 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


1. The American college and university 
recognizes the gravity of the present crisis 
in world affairs and is sensitively aware of 
the fact that the national welfare must take 
precedence over other considerations. 

2. Charged with the responsibility of lead- 
ership in American thought and life we must 
constantly point to the clear and present 
danger of the short view which would se- 
riously impair our tradition of freedom under 
God. We must proceed on the commonly 
accepted assumpticn that our present situa- 
tion must be viewed as a long term phase 
of our national preparation for any eventual- 
ity. Though victorious in our conflict with 
an alien and vicious ideology we could lose so 
many cultural and spiritual values that our 
victory would be empty. 

3. It is our profound conviction that in 
any plan of national mobilization we must 
maintain the values for which American col- 
leges and universities have stood through- 
out their history as an expression of the heri- 
tage of our people. This means that definite 
and intelligent provisions must be made, 
even in time of national emergency, for 
the uninterrupted training of the leaders 
of tomorrow. The American college and 
university must make a continuous contri- 
bution to the national welfare in terms of 
supplying manpower needs in every field of 
learning during this crisis and beyond it. 
Thus it is in the national interest that every 
man pursue his formal education for as 
long a period as he is willing and able and 
so long as he can be spared from military 
service. 


STATEMENT OF PLAN 


Upon the basis of these principles we af- 
firm our conviction that those sections of 
the present Selective Service law which pro- 
vides for registration at age 18 with induc- 
tion not before age 19 should be retained. 

2. AS soon as possible following age 19 
each person shall be given a physical exami- 
nation. Those physically and mentally ac- 
ceptable to the Armed Forces who have 
completed at least two terms in an accredited 
college or university on a curriculum which 
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George Gibson, dean of men at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology, said the scholastic 
average had dropped slightly, partially be- 
cause of the terrible turmoil at present. 

“There’s a bitterness among students I 
wish we could overcome,” said William Powell 
Jones, dean of Adlebert College at Western 
Reserve University. 

George Wadsack, assistant dean of admis- 
sion at the University of Oklahoma, reported 
that 60 percent of the university’s students 
had unsatisfactory grades at the end of the 


fall semester. 
Deane W. Malott, chancellor of the Uni- 


versity of Kansas, said a large bulletin board 
had been set up in the administration build- 
ing to carry all the latest draft information. 

Dr. L. L. Click, associate dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences of the University of 
Texas, said about 400 students had dropped 
out of school to enlist but “in general all 
students who are staying seem determined 
to make their grades.” 

Charles McGurk, director of Ithaca Col- 
lege’s School of Business, said: “The atti- 
tude of some students is, ‘what’s the use of 
studying if we’ve got to go into military 
service at any time.’ Some feel that in 
enlisting they are getting something over 
with.” 

The dean of Duquesne University said a 
check had showed that 5 percent of the stu- 
dents had adopted a “don’t-give-a-darn at- 
titude” and were cutting classes and ignor- 
ing their studies. He said another 20 percent 
were the victims of worry and general ten- 
sion, but were more confused than disinter- 
ested in their work. 

J. D. Williams, chancelor of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, said: ‘“‘The uncertainty of 
the mobilization program has contributed to 
restlessness, impatience, confusion, frustra- 
tion, and in some instances despair on the 
part of many students. Some seemed re- 
lieved when they actually were called to ac- 
tive duty.” 


JUNE ENTRY FOR FRESHMEN 


Authorities at the University of North 
Carolina and Duke University suggested that 
students go to school around the calendar 
to finish their educations in 3 years rather 
than 4. Duke announced this week it would 
admit freshmen in June. 

At Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth, Brown, and 
Princeton, a general unrest was reported. 
A Dartmouth spokesman said the school 
already had lost a sizable percentage of 
students through enlistments. 

Students at Princeton said dormitory jan- 
itors had been asked to make a check to 
see just who had come back from the Christ- 
mas holidays. University officials there pre- 
dicted their enrollment would drop to 2,000 
next fall, a decline of one-third. 

At the University of Florida, J. Hillis 
Miller, the president, scheduled a meeting 
of all 8,000 male students next month in 
an effort to combat the despondent at- 
titude caused by the war threat and draft. 
Professors said grades in all except Reserve 
officer training courses had plummeted and 
the student newspaper estimated about 50 
men a week were quitting school to enlist. 





Isolation Is Americanism 
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Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, uhder 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


clude an editorial from the Coldwater 
Reporter, a daily newspaper published 
in the congressional district which I have 
the honor to represent. This editorial 
written by Earle Davidson, publisher, 
well expresses the thinking of most of 
the people in southern Michigan regard- 
ing the situation in which we find our- 
Selves today. The editorial, which fol- 
lows, well points out that isolationism, 
used as a word to smear opponents of 
the Truman foreign policy is actually 
Americanism. Here it is: 


Goop EVENING—THE EprTor’s CoRNER 
(By Earle Davidson) 


The Korean debacle, in which the forces 
of the United States have received only token 
support from other members of the United 
Nations, has resulted in some mighty seri- 
ous thinking on the part of Americans every- 
where. 

When President Truman ordered Ameri- 
can boys to take up the fight in Korea, he 
embarked upon a mission which threw this 
country in a state of confusjon from which 
it has not yet fully recovered. Nine out of 
ten Americans still think the President is 
constitutionally required to secure the con- 
sent of Congress before taking suih a step. 

With every announcement of mounting 
casualties in the Korean “police action,” the 
people are now wondering just how far the 
Congress will permit the President to go in 
sending American youth to bleed and die in 
other parts of the world. 

Not only has the President lost much of his 
popularity among the rank and file of our 
people, but at the same time the prestige of 
the United Nations has sunk to a new low 
because of its failure to share the load in 
sending fighting men to back up its vote in 
favor of the Korean “police action.” 

Americans are fast awakening to the fact 
that their country is the sucker nation of the 
world organization. By the same token, 
they are also awakening to the realization 
that the Truman administration, having been 
outsmarted in its diplomatic relations not 
only with Russia, but also with the enemies 
of Russia, is now attempting to raise a 
large force of American foot soldiers for 
another possible “police action” in Europe. 

It is indeed regrettable that in this hour 
of trial we have such small minds at the 
top level of our Government. We have only 
ourselves to blame for that. Perhaps those 
thousands of Americans who stayed home on 
election day in November of 1948 will at long 
last see the folly of their neglect of duty. 

With no firm basis upon which to argue 
their position, those in high places who are 
responsible for leading this country to the 
very brink of disaster now shout “isolation- 
ist” at anyone and everyone who dares to 
challenge them. 

I suppose that, after this editorial sees the 
light of print, your editor, too, will be 
branded an isolationist. 

Well, if failure to see either merit or justice 
in the sacrifice of thousands of American 
lives in far-off Korea while our so-called 
allies send only token forces to the battle 
is isolationism, if failure to see the reason- 
ing behind the declaration of a national 
emergency in America when no other coun- 
try in the world sees the necessity of doing 
likewise is isolationism; if a sincere desire 
to see this country become militarily and 
economically strong for the purpose of pro- 
tecting our own people is isolationism; if 
opposition to a foreign policy which would 
break America’s economic back and spill the 
life-blood of precious American youth over 
a confused world is isolationism; if seeking 
a respite from war for the mothers of Amer- 
ica’s young men and women, in whose eyes 
the suffering of World War II is still re- 
corded, is isolationism; if all these beliefs 
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may be properly added up to define an iso- 
lationist, then I pray to God, make me an 
isolationist. 

But you and I know that to believe these 
truths is not isolationism. You and I know 
that in the absence of complete abdication 
of its duties by the Congress, the admin- 
istration in Washington is limited in its 
powers over the lives—and deaths—of the 
American people. 

It seems to us that the time has come for 
the Congress to reassert its prerogatives and 
reassume its rightful place in the determi- 
nation of the steps necessary to insure peace. 

President Truman and his government by 
crony should be forcibly reminded by the 
new Congress of its intention to represent 
the people in examining the administration's 
policy with regard to committing American 
forces in the defense of foreign nations not 
yet committed to defending themselves. 

The new Ejighty-second Congress could 
render no greater service to the American 
people at this time than to forestall the Ad- 
ministration’s plan of garrisoning millions 
of American troops abroad—a course which 
can only lead to eventual war with Russia, 

No, this is not isolationism. It is Ameri- 
canism. Nothing is more sorely needed in 
this country today than a sericus rebirth of 
good, old-fashioned red, white, end blue 
Americanism. This is not to say that we 
should desert the United Nations. Some- 
day that organization may become more than 
a@ hope as a deterrent to war. But until the 
time comes when the United Nations is an 
effective guarantor of world peace, we should 
keep our own stars and stripes flying in the 
top spot. Our Korean experience has shown 
us—and it should have shown Mr. Truman— 
that the United Nations banner is meaning- 
less. 

After all, what's wrong with the American 
flag anyway? Doesn't it today represent 
man’s greatest bulwark for liberty and free- 
dom? Haven't we had just about enough 
of global dogooding? Isn’t it about time 
to get back home and look to our own de- 
fenses? 

Americans generally are in favor of a heavy 
defense program. We-want to make—and 
keep—our country the strongest nation, both 
militarily and economically, on the face of 
the earth. 

The Russian problem can be solved in 10 
minutes, merely by serving notice on the 
Kremlin that if its armies set foot on free 
soil in Europe they will have to fight Amer- 
ica to win. Then, if Moscow ever gets foolish 
enough to disregard that notice, will be the 
time for us to go overseas—and lick hell out 
of Russia once and for all. 

On the other hand, if we put a huge land 
army Overseas merely as a show of strength 
such a step could only lead to disaster in one 
of two ways. Either we would break Amer- 
ica’s economic back in attempting to finance 
such an overseas force over a long period of 
years while Russia calmly watches us tax 
ourselves to death, or the very presence of 
such a force would touch off the war all of 
us are seeking to avoid. 

It is to be hoped that the Congress will 
heed the will of the people in this instance 
and close ranks. Not one more American 
soldier should be made available for the de- 
fense of Europe than the nations of Europe 
are wiling to put up themselves. 

And these American forces should be kept 
at home until a clear need arises for their 
presence overseas. That’s the kind of mili- 
tary strength America needs— a huge poten- 
tial that can be called up quickly in an emer- 
gency. Any other kind of strength will only 
weaken our economic system to the point 
where Russia will not need a war to win. 
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leads to an academic degree and desire to 
continue their formal education may do s0 
on the following conditions: 

(a) The proper authority of the institu- 
tion where the student is enrolled shall cer- 
tify to Selective Service: 

(1) That the student has maintained an 
academic performance satisfactory to the 
educational institution attended and that 
such performance if continued will give as- 
surance of graduation within two calendar 
years. 

(2) That the institution has established 
&@ committee or committees whose duty is 
to counsel, guide and examine each student 
in this group with a view to determining the 
value of his continued education in terms of 
the national welfare and service. 

(3) That the student is continuing in at- 
tendance on a round-the-year college 
calendar, 

3. Postponement of military service shall 
not be extended beyond the twenty-first 
birthday except in cases approved by Selec- 
tive Service. 

4. If the needs of the Armed Forces be- 
come such that postponement of military 
service of all college students until gradua- 
tion is no longer possible, induction shall be 
made of the oldest students first; those who 
are 20 years old shall be inducted before 
those who are 19. 

5. Year-round college attendance imposes 
a significant additional financial burden on 
the average American family. Every Amer- 
ican youth should be given the opportunity 
for the training to which his ability entitles 
him irrespective of his financial status. 
Therefore it is recommended that the 
Eighty-second Congress pass enabling legis- 
lation which will permit any qualified stu- 
dent who has reached the age of 19 to borrow 
from the Government up to $100 per month 
during the period he is attending college. 

It is further recommended that interest 
on this loan shall be at a rate one-half of 
1 percent greater than the going rate on 
long term Government bonds at the time the 
loan is made and repayment of the loan shall 
be made on the basis of annual payments 
equal to 25 percent of the participant's Fed- 
eral income tax. 


STATEMENT OF MANPOWER SITUATION 


(This statement is based upon the most 
recent manpower figures which have been 
verified with responsible Government au- 
thorities.) 

In his radio address Friday evening, De- 
cember 15, President Truman stated that 
the Armed Forces of the United States will 
be increased to 3,000,000 or 3,500,000. To 
maintain a military organization of any such 
proportion will require that every young 
man who can meet the physical standards 
will be required to do a tour of duty in uni- 
form. 

Whether or not a plan of flexible induc- 
tion can be worked out that will allow a 
young man in college to postpone his mili- 
tary service until he has completed his col- 
lege education will depend upon the size of 
the military unit and the length of time 
served by each inductee. 

The following analysis is made on the as- 
sumption that the term of service will be 
2 years and that the numerical size of the 
Armed Forces will be either 3,000,000 or 
3,500,000. 

It is estimated that-in all branches of the 
service there are at present approximately 
1,200,000 career men. If total personnel is 
increased to 3,000,000 this means that ap- 
proximately 1,800,000 will be noncareer men. 
If the average service of a noncareer man is 
2 years, 900,000 new personnel will need to 
be inducted annually. Unless men of pre- 
vious military service are to be called, these 
inductees will be taken from among those 
who are 23 years old and younger. 

Approximately 1,050,000 men reach a given 
age annually. Of these about 750,000 qualify 


under present military standards for the 
Armed Forces. On this basis there are 
3,750,000 qualified men between the ages of 
19 and 23 who have not seen military serv- 
ice. By the time the Armed Forces have 
reached 3,000,000 about 1,800,000 of these 
will have been inducted. This will leave a 
surplus of approximately 2,000,000 men in 
the United States between the ages of 19 and 
23 physically acceptable to the military who 
have not seen service. 

Approximately 375,000 young men enter 
college as freshmen each year. Of these 
about 250,000 continue as sophomores, 
200,000 as juniors, ane 175,000 as seniors. 
This makes a total of 1,000,000 undergrad- 
uate men in college at any one time. Assum- 
ing these men attend an accelerated all-year- 
round college program 500,000 will not have 
reached their nineteenth birthday, 325,000 
will be between their nineteenth and twen- 
tieth birthdays, and 200,000 will be over 20 
and under 21 years of age. 

This will subtract 600,000 from the pool 
of 2,000,000 eligible inductees leaving a 
surplus of 1,500,000. 

If 900,000 men are withdrawn from this 
pool annually and 750,000 are added to it 
through age increase the pool will be re- 
duced by 150,000 per year. On this basis it 
will take 10 years to absorb the surplus in 
manpower currently existing before bringing 
the demand for inductees to the point where 
young men will be unable to finish college 
prior to entering the service. 

If the military force is built up to and 
maintained at 3,500,000 the numerical size 
of the pool after subtracting the men eli- 
gible for military service who are in college 
will be reduced to 1,000,000. The induction 
rate on the same formula will be 1,150,000 
annually and the inroads on the surplus will 
be at the rate of 400,000 men annually. This 
will absorb the cushion of manpower re- 
serve down to the 500,000 college students 
in about 24% years. 

It is clear, therefore, that sufficient man- 
power is available to sustain an armed force 
of 3,000,000 almost indefinitely and still al- 
low all young men who desire and are ca- 
pable to do so to complete their college 
training on an accelerated college calendar 
before reporting for military duty. 

Even a military force of 3,500,000 men can 
be recruited and maintained for a period 
of a few years before encroaching upon those 
young men desiring to complete their edu- 
cation before going into uniform. 


Tabulation of manpower resources 
Total men required for 


Armed Forces........ 3, 000, 000-3, 500, 000 
Career men now in 
Armed Forces_....-. ee 1, 200, 000 


Total men to be sup- 
plied by induction... 1, 800, 000-2, 300, 000 
Total men 19-23 qual- 


ified for induction... 3, 750, 090 
Surplus of qualified 
men 19-26_......--. 1, 950, 000-1, 450, 000 


Total men 19 and 20 
normally in college... 
Surplus men 19-23 if 
service postponement 
for college is granted 
Annual inductions re- 


1, 450, 000-950, 000 


Armed Forces.....-. - 
Qualified men annually 


900, 000-1, 150, 000 


reaching age 19.... 750, 000 
Annual reduction of 

surplus pool_....... = 150, 000-400, 000 
Years until surplus ts 

depleted_._......-.-- 10-2% 


Members of Indiana Conference on Higher 
Education: Anderson College, Ball State 
Teachers College, Butler University, Can- 
terbury College, DePauw University, Earl- 
ham College, Evansville College, Franklin 
College, Goshen College, Hanover College, 
Huntington College, Indiana Central Col- 
lege, Indiana State Teachers College, Indi- 
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ana Technical College, Indiana University, 
Manchester College, Marian College, Marion 
College, Oakland City College, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Rose Polytechnic Institute, St. 
Joseph College, St. Mary’s College, St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods College, Taylor University, Tri- 
State College, University of Notre Dame, 
Valparaiso University, Vincennes University, 
Wabash College. 





War Jitters Grow on Campuses as Morale 
Drops and Many Quit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the New York Times of January 
15, 1951: 


War Jitrers Grow on CAMPUSES aS MORALE 
Drops AND Many Quit 

Cuicaco, January 14.—War jitters have hit 
college campuses across the Nation and many 
students are adopting a what’s-the-use at- 
titude, because of the uncertainty of world 
conditions and their own futures, a survey 
showed today. 

Morale has grown worse since the Christ- 
mas holidays, schools reported, because of 
United States losses in Korea and the con- 
sultations students have had with their draft 
boards at Christmas. 

The typical bitter attitude of soon-to-be- 
drafted students was summed up this way by 
Larry Kaufmann, a nonveteran senior at the 
University of Oklahoma: “Why study to be 
a soldier?” 

Officials at many schools said they had 
made direct appeals to students to live as 
usual from day to day and try not to worry. 
But some admitted privately that they don’t 
blame students for being jittery, when their 
draft statuses were so hazy. 

The survey of more than 55 colleges and 
universities showed that many students had 
been called into Reserve units and that large 
numbers of students planned to enlist their 
mid-term examinations rather than wait to 
be drafted in June so that they might have 
their pick of the services. Some students 
just did not show up after Christmas. 


SCHOOLS URGE ACCELERATION 


A number of schools were urging students 
to double up on work so as to complete their 
education before entering service. Many 
men were reported to be heeding this advice 
and working harder to finish school or to keep 
their grades high in an effort to avoid the 
draft, at least for a while. 

Many school authorities called for a clear- 
cut directive from Washington to take the 
burden of doubt off students’ shoulders and 
allow them to study in some peace until they 
must enter the Armed Forces. 

“We need a clearer outlook for students,” 
said Willis Tate, vice president of the South- 
ern Methodist University. “Many of the 
weaker students—those in the lower half of 
their class—definitely are studying less. 
After all, they've lost their incentive because 
of the present draft laws.” 

He said there was “much hysteria and mis- 
information” on the campus and indecision 
on the part of men faced by the threat of 
changes in the draft laws. 

Dr. Guy Stevenson, dean of the Arts Col- 
lege of the University of Louisville, said about 
100 men had left the college in the last 
month and this trend was causing other stu- 
dents to wonder if they should go too, 
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amendment which will enable the American 

ple to rule themelves. Such an amend- 
ment would provide for the President to 
resign if he cannot get a two-thirds vote of 
both Houses or else for Congress to resign 
and submit to a new election at once if the 
President and Congress cannot agree. There 
are many variations of this system, but the 
principle of responsibility runs through all 
of them. 

In the absence of such a needed reform, it 
would be wiser if President Truman accepted 
the spirit of the parliamentary system which 
requires that the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government work together 
and act together. If Mr. Truman were to ask 
for specific approval of a broad program to 
send troops abroad to implerrent the North 
Atlantic Pact, it seems certain he would get 
such power. If the people, however, don’t 
want to approve that step, the sooner the 
world knows it the better. To meet the issue 
squarely is to take advantage of an unex- 
ampled opportunity by the United States 
to show the world that both branches of our 
Government are united in support of the 
treaty obligations we have undertaken. 

It is idle to argue that ratification of the 
North Atlantic Treaty didn’t mean we were 
committing ourselves to send troops in ad- 
vance of a war. The practical situation is 
that by sending troops abroad we help to 
prevent « war. To contend that the United 
States is not committed to send troops now 
is technically correct, but this is largely a 
quibble on the part of Congress. 

Let’s be done with all quibbling. The 
President should recognize that Congress is 
a part of the United States Government and 
is entitled to something more than polite or 
perfunctory consultation. Congress, as a 
coordinate branch of the Government elected 
by the people, is entitled to a full partnership 
in the formulation of policies that could 
mean war. There is no lack of machinery. 
It’s the will to cooperate that seems lack- 
ing despite exhortations about unity. 

Let us go forward together. It can be 
done—if grown men will cease to act as 
legalists and prima donnas at a critical 
moment in our history when we must take 
bold steps to avoid large-scale war. 





God Saved My Life in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of January 13, 1951: 


Gop Savep My Lire In Korea 


(By Pvt. Robert L. Sharpe, as told to Bill 
Currie) 


THIS IS THE FULLY DOCUMENTED FIRST-PERSON 
STORY OF WHAT HAPPENED TO A BOY FROM 
NORTH CAROLINA WHO WAS TAKEN PRISONER 
BY THE REDS—-A RECORD OF SAVAGERY ALMOST 
WITHOUT PARALLEL IN OUR TIMES 


(About the author: Pvt. Robert L. Sharpe, 
who has done so very much living in his 18 
years, gave up a promising baseball career 
when he enlisted in the United States Army. 
He was best known in his home town, High 
Point, N. C., for having pitched a no-hit, no- 
run game in the Red Shield League, spon- 
sored by the Salvation Army and civic clubs 
of High Point. He also pitched for his high- 
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school team and played basketball. Private 
Sharpe enlisted on July 27, 1949, after his 
sophomore year in high school, and he was 
sent to Japan in February 1950. His father, 
mother, and three younger brothers—one 
only 18 months old—live in High Point. 
Robert aspires to be a professional soldier. 
Despite his experiences, he says he does not 
think the atom bomb should be used on the 
North Koreans.) 

What happened to me while I was a pris- 
oner of the North Koreans is no different 
from what happened to hundreds of others. 
Only I was spared to come back and tell 
about it. There has been a lot written about 
massacres and atrocities committed by the 
North Koreans. But I doubt that the whole 
horror of what it was really like has ever 
been recounted, or ever will be. As a matter 
of fact, in the time that I was a prisoner we 
experienced things for which there are no 
adequate words. 

We landed in Korea on last Fourth of July 
for what we were told was to be a “police 
action.” As we understood it at first, the 
South Korean Army was to do the fighting 
and we were to do the mopping up behind. 
But the “police action” business got to be 
a bum joke tous. In 2 weeks our whole bat- 
talion was torn apart, most of our men killed 
or wounded, and I was a prisoner in the 
hands of the Communists. As a medical 
corpsman, I arrived in Korea with little 
equipment and, of course, I was unarmed. 
But we heard of the massacre of the medics in 
the first battalion of the Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment of the Twenty-fourth Division, so be- 
fore we went into action we were issued an 
M-1 rifle and plenty of medical supplies. 
Men were so scarce that we medics threw 
away our arm bands, painted over the crosses 
on our helmets, and helped fight—carrying 
ammunition, moving equipment, and doing 
everything else that had to be done. 

I was in G Company, Second Battalion, 
Nineteenth Regiment, Twenty-fourth Divi- 
sion. We had lost about a third of our men 
when we went on a volunteer mission to 
draw fire away from the surrounded first 
battalion. Our action enabled the first to 
fight back and rejoin the regiment. The 
rest of our battalion was in reserve and 
moved up to the line on the same day that 
we were coming back with the rescued first 
battalion. But because things were getting 
so hot, we were put off the trucks for the 
rear, and sent back into the line. 

At that time we were sent along the bank 
of the Kum River. We didn’t have an auto- 
matic weapon on our flanks, and we would 
have been wiped out if the North Koreans 
had tried to cross. But they didn’t and 
after 1 day they pulled us out and we start- 
ed moving back. Our combat action had 
been sudden and tragic. The shock of vio- 
lent death and suffering was too much, even 
in those early days, for some of us. Some 
of our men cracked up and were just crying 
shells of themselves before we reached our 
rest area 5 miles south of Taejon. 

We were scheduled for a 4-day rest. But 
the North Koreans smashed across the Kum 
and after only 2 days we were sent back to 
the front to try to stop them. Morale was 
low and some of the men were drinking tank 
fluid. Others stole morphine from medical 
kits to bolster their nerves. Captain Bartz, 
our company commander, told us before we 
went in that the folks back home were 
counting on us and that we couldn’t fail. 
When he got through, we were ready to fight 
to the last man. That’s just about what 
happened. Captain Bartz and my platoon 
leader, Lt. Charles M. Matlock, of the Bronx, 
New York City, were the bravest men I ever 
saw. They had iron guts and knew how to 

make a man fight. 

That we were fighting for the folks back 
home weighed heavily on our minds. The 
battle was fierce and bloody. In the confu- 
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sion of fighting against heavy odds, our com- 
munications fell apart—even between the 
platoons of our company. 

Communists were swarming all over the 
place and Captain Bartz ordered the company 
to fall back. But the runner didn't get to 
our platoon, so the rest of the company 
withdrew and left us surrounded—no way 
to get out. We finally got a message to aban- 
don our position and it was every man for 
himself. We had to leave many of the 
wounded behind. I can still hear them 
screaming. I attended to allI could. But it 
wasn’t much use, because the North Koreans 
came right along and bayoneted the wounded 
as they lay on the ground. 

I found out the first day in battle that 
they had no mercy for the wounded. We 
had lots of casualties then, and when we 
were ordered ack, one of our medics stayed 
with the wounded. Since he wouldn’t leave, 
our chaplain wouldn’t leave either. The 
medic got his—a bayonet through the neck— 
as he was trying to help a wounded man. 
The chaplain was bayoneted while he was on 
his knees praying beside a dying man. 

Lieutenant Matlock led what was left of 
us into the hills. We thought we might 
circle back south and rejoin the American 
lines. It was a good 25 miles back ww the 
American lines, and rough going because we 
were walking through rice paddies where the 
mud was sometimes knee-deep. 

I think probably there were 15 of us left. 
We kept going until we came to a ravine, 
where the Communists in the rocks above us 
opened fire. It was murder. The fire came 
from all directions. Men fell and their 
shrieks could be heard even above the gun- 
fire. I went face down in the mud and lay 
still, pretending that I was dead. The shoot- 
ing finally stopped, and the Koreans came 
down to see if any of us were left. To make 
sure, they ran their bayonets through some, 
they kicked others, and they bashed others 
with the butts of their rifles. 

But they didn’t do anything to me. I was 
covered with blood anyhow, because I had 
been working on the wounded. My arms 
were soaked to the elbows. I had bent my 
head to listen for heartbeats in wounded 
men until my hair was matted with blood 
and it was dried on my face. They figured 
I was dead, I guess, because they sat me up 
and pulled my belt off. Then another Korean 
unlaced my boots and left me barefooted. 
I never had another pair of shoes—except 
some grass slippers which I stole—until I 
was liberated. I walked nearly 400 miles 
without my boots. 

The M-1 rifle which I had taken into battle 
was too clumsy with all my medical equip- 
ment, so I had swapped it fora carbine. But 
that was too much, too, so just the day before 
I had traded off the carbine for a .45 pistol. 
When the shooting started in. the ravine I 
junked the pistol and the aid kit. Luckily 
the North Koreans didn’t find either. 

It was horrible lying there in the mud with 
all my buddies dead or dying around me. So 
I buried my face in the mud and lay there a 
couple of hours until the sun went down. I 
kept quiet until just before day, but then I 
crawled over to where I could get the pistol 
and the aid kit. I checked around to see if 
anybody else was alive. I found only three 
others. We drank some of the scummy rice- 
paddy water and got farther back into the 
hills to hide. 

We didn’t have anything to eat, so we tried 
grass, but that made us sick. We had to have 
food, and we decided to move at night, hop- 
ing to get back to the American lines. But 
I never could get the others to leave. 

During the 4 days we hid out we read the 
Bible a lot and prayed much of the time. I 
always believed in God, and I believed that 
He could do anything. I believed that He 
could and would save us. We prayed hard 
and felt better because of it. God was our 
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A Prayer—Capitol Hill Day, Calvary 
Baptist Church 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
January 7, 1951, Calvary Baptist Church, 
of Washington, with Dr. Clarence W. 
Cranford, minister, leading, devoted the 
morning service to Capitol Hill. Sev- 
eral Members took part in this service. 
They were Representative Lawrence H. 
Situ, of Wisconsin; Representative 
Brooks Hays, of Arkansas; and myself. 

The theme for the morning sermon 
brought by Dr. Cranford, The Dream 
That Made America Great, was sug- 
gested by Representative Noau H. 
Mason, of Illinois. 

During these crucial days it is so im- 
portant, Mr. Speaker, that we seek 
divine guidance as we attempt to re- 
solve the tremendous and serious prob- 
lems that face our Nation and the world. 
It is, I think, most significant that this 
great church in the Nation’s Capital 
should devote this particular service, as 
the Eighty-second Congress began to 
convene, in the interest of the National 
Congress. With the belief that my col- 
leagues share that view, under unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Speaker, I extend my 
remarks and include the prayer that was 
offered at this service by my colleague, 
Hon. Brooks Hays, of Arkansas: 


PRAYER BY CONGRESSMAN Brooks HaYs AT THE 
SERVICE FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, CALVARY 
Baptist CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANU- 
ary 7, 1951 


Our Father, there are many things we 
would pray for this morning. Our deepest 
aspirations we cannot phrase, yet we know 
that Thou wilt hear even the petitions that 
struggle vainly in our hearts for expression. 

Our thoughts are upon our Nation, its 
safety in an hour of great peril and its fu- 
ture, that its institutions might continue 
to be dedicated to the noblest ends. We 
who are a part of its official family are grate- 
ful for the friendliness which is so often 
evidenced by Calvary Church. May it be 
typical of the Nation; may the ties between 
the representative and the people be 
strengthened. 

We thank Thee for the American heritage, 
for the system of government which we be- 
lieve represents the best hope of conformity 
to the principles of Christian faith. We do 
not defend it as a perfect expression of Thy 
will, but we believe that precious spiritual 
values are inherent in it, and these we would 
preserve. Our Father, we ask, too, that as 
we contemplate the grandeur of America we 
may think of our country in relation to the 
world and measure its greatness in terms of 

idest service. May we never feed our sense 
of superiority nor glory in achievements of 
the past, as long as there are unfinished tasks 
to challenge us. 

For the meeting of dangers help us to 
achieve unity, not from diluting conviction 
nor in the tolerance and perpetuation of 
error, but rather in the harmony of Christian 
brotherhood which keeps our hearts and 
minds upon the highest goals. 

We pray for the world’s peace, that peace 
with justice may be the good fortune of our 





generation. Save us from a sense of futility; 
may the temporary conquests of evil not dis- 
turb us and may we continue to put our chief 
reliance in Thy leadership. In the laws that 
are to be made by the new Congress and the 
policies to be devised, may there be moral 
content and moral power. May we see in our 
failures the inexactness of human effort and 
help us to understand that we have failed 
only to the extent that we have not fol- 
lowed Thy plan for human life and destiny. 

We thank Thee for the resources of good 
will that surround us. We have drawn s0 
much from them, may we determine to con- 
tribute to them. And may such suffering as 
comes upon us as an inevitable experience 
never create bitterness. Our Father, spare 
us from little-mindedness and from the sins 
of cynicism and self-centeredness. May we 
live worthily before the world, though new 
fears and dangers press upon us. If we can- 
not have peace for our world may we have 
peace within. Give us tranquility for the 
decisions that are vital for our times. 

We thank Thee that in this service the 
anxieties of the world may yield to the 
strength and power of Thy presence, and as 
the busy world beckons us to perplexing new 
duties may we go with the assurance that 
‘Thou art our refuge, that underneath us 
are the everlasting arms. We pray, our 
Father, not only for Thy favors tut for Thy- 
seif 


Finally, our Father, we pray for our fight- 
ing men abroad. Comfort and heal them, 
and may there be nothing in our actions to 
create doubt as to our appreciation for their 
sacrifice. Forgive any lightheartedness or 
gayety that is based upon indifference to 
their plight or the needs of stricken people 
anywhere. We do not hesitate to ask that 
our men be restored to loved ones, unim- 
paired and buoyed by the consciousness of 
Thy care. 

Help us to preserve in the world today 
those elements of love and compassion which 
made sublime the mission of Jesus. In His 
spirit we would pray even for our enemies; 
may reconciliation come with peace. 

“In every change of fortune and down to 
the gates of death may we be loyal and lov- 
ing to one another.” 

In the name of Jesus. Amen. 





How Much Authority Does President Tru- 
man Want?—The United States Is Still 
Governed “by the Consent of the Gov- 
erned”—Congress Should Be Consulted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
whether the President has the right to 
send American troops abroad is a ques- 
tion of legal right, and conflicting prec- 
edents confuse the issue. But while the 
debate goes on, the world burns. 

President Truman has stated to the 
press in effect that he will do as he 
pleases about sending American troops 
abroad. This certainly is not a step in 
the right direction toward the unity 
above partisanship that President Tru- 
man has stated he desires. 

If President Truman were sincere in 
his request for unity, he would not refuse 
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te consult with Congress on the issue of 
sending troops abroad. He would ask 
the Congress to pass legislation approv- 
ing such use of American troops and 
thereby give to the people’s represent- 
atives a full partnership in the formulat- 
ing of vital policies which may mean war 
or peace for the world. In his State of 
the Union message he said, ‘““There shall 
never be a dictator in this country.” 

The following editorial by David Law- 
rence on this subject which appeared in 
a recent issue of United States News and 
World Report is appropriately titled 
“Quibbling While World Burns.” 

QUIBBLING WHILE Wortp Burns 
(By David Lawrence) 


President Truman made an unfortunate 
mistake last week when he told the press, 
in effect, that, while he would consult Con- 
gress, he would do as he pleased about send- 
ing American troops abroad. 

The question of legal right is at best a 
technical one. Strictly speaking, under the 
Constitution, Congress alone has the explicit 
power to declare war, while the President 
has the implicit right to use our Armed 
Forces to repel invasion as well as to protect 
American lives and property outside this 
country. The exact point at which the au- 
thority of each branch of our Government 
begins and ends has never been clear, and 
there are many conflicting precedents. 

Mr. Truman is confronted with a resolution 
introduced by Representative Couperr, of 
New York, who would have Congress forbid 
the appropriation of any money for troops 
to go abroad without the prior approval of 
both Houses. This is a congressional pre- 
rogative known historically as the power of 
the purse. 

Should this resolution be pressed, the Pres- 
ident says he will go to the people. Pre- 
sumably this means that he will attempt by 
speeches to influence public opinion against 
the passage of such a proposal. This, too, is 
the President's right. 

Most Americans, however, will be saddened 
by this exhibition of quibbling while the 
world burns. 

In countries with the parliamentary sys- 
tem of government such a dispute could not 
happen. The national legislature is a part 
of the executive and the executive is a part 
of the national legislature. The majority 
party has the responsibility for a leadership 
exercised jointly by both the executive and 
the legislative branches acting together. 
This is because together they stand and to- 
gether they fall. It is impossible for the 
executive and the legislative to differ with- 
out carrying the dispute immediately to the 
people. Then, as a result, the country gets 
either a new legislature through an election 
held for that purpose or else it gets a new 
executive, as the case may be. 

This is responsible democracy. It is work- 
ing effectively in Canada, Australia, and 
other English-speaking commonwealths. 

When Mr. Truman speaks of going to the 
people to resolve an issue, he knows, of 
course, that the next presidential election is 
2 years off. Such an issue as has arisen over 
sending troops abroad cannot wait that long 
to be resolved. 

A fundamental issue of constitutionalism 
has cropped out. It goes to the worth of our 
own system in a crisis as compared with 
parliamentary systems where the people have 
a continuing voice in telling their represent- 
atives what they shall do. - 

What we need, of course, is a streamlining 
of the American constitutional system. It 
seems curious that with so many vital issves 
confronting us nobody in Congress has arisen 
to pregs for the passage of a constitutional 
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road and waved. After a while the pilots 
figured out that we were American prisoners 
and didn’t shoot, but it took a lot of lives 
before they recognized us. At Sariwon, on 
the way to Pyongyang, some of the sick were 
loaded into oxcarts because they couldn't 
walk any more. 

Captain Locke, the only Air Force man 
with us, was about through walking because 
he wasn’t trained for it. But when he saw 
American planes drop a wing and head for 
us, he cried for all the men to get off the 
carts. Not one moved except Captain Locke. 
The rest were too sick to move, so the Air 
Force shot them up without knowing they 
were Americans. But then it wasn’t long 
before the Air Force quit shooting at us. 
Still, while one threat to our lives was gone, 
it meant we had to march in the daytime, 
because the guards then knew it was safe. 

As I walked along I had plenty of time to 
think. I thought and prayed mostly about 
my mother and father and three kid brothers 
back home in High Point. I thought some, 
too, about our chances. I always remem- 
bered the Korean officer in Seoul who asked 
me what I thought of General MacArthur. 
By that time I was fed up with them, so 
I told him the General was just fine. He 
spit right between my eyes for that. I'll 
never forget it or him. 

About 50 miles before we got to Pyongyang, 
Ed Slayden slipped into a field for some food. 
The guards shot him and he was badly 
wounded, but he made it back to the 
column and I practically carried him’ the 
last 50 miles. 

That sounds like quite a job, and it was, 
but not a bit more miraculous than our 
escape in the end. The Koreans did every- 
thing they could to have us killed without 
actually doing it themselves. Still, we man- 
aged to stay alive. It was no accident. There 
is only one power big enough for that. I 
still know that God alone brought us 
through. God gave me strength to walk and 
half-carry Ed, and kept Ed alive even after 
he spit up blood with every breath. 

Even after we got to Pyongyang, the 
Koreans tried ways of killing us. They 
starved us, beat us, and they threw hand 
grenades into the building where we were 
quartered. We threw them out again before 
they could explode. They took our Bibles 
and tore them up. But we kept on praying, 
and they kept on laughing. 

Though weaker every day, I was still in 
much better shape than most of the men. 
Being younger and in good shape when it 
all started, I was able to stand the march 
better than the older fellows. Those of us 
who could, tried to bury the dead, but it 
was a hard job. Those North Koreans still 
kicked the crosses off the graves almost as 
soon as we put them up, but we put them 
up anyhow. We finally tried to find a bottle 
of some kind for every man who died. In the 
bottle we put his name and serial number, 
so, if the graves-registration men ever find 
them, they'll know who they are. 

It is a little hard for me to remember just 
when we left Pyongyang, but one day we 
were told we were being moved to a perma- 
nent camp near the Manchurian border. Few 
of us could have walked any distance at all. 
Without mercy, the North Koreans beat the 
sick ones to get them on their feet, and 
clubbed them with the butts of their rifles— 
Russian rifles. 

They loaded us aboard a train. It was get- 
ting cold then, and we had nothing but.our 
fatigue clothes. Nobody had any real shoes 
and the grass slippers which some of us had 
stolen were not much help, so everybody had 
foot trouble. The train was made up of coal 
cars. It was night, and pouring down rain. 
We had a new set of guards—a bunch of 
South Koreans who had been “converted”— 
and they were just as mean as the North 
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Koreans had been. They beat us and kicked 
us around. The surest way to get a lick was 
to show fear. You had a better chance if you 
could look ‘em in the eye. Sometimes I 
could, sometimes I couldn't. 

All night the train shifted back and forth, 
I don’t think we made more than 10 miles 
that night. We were freezing. The next 
morning they gave us some hard crackers 
to eat. You couldn’t throw one of them 
down and break it. More of our men died 
from exposure, pneumonia, dysentery, and 
exhaustion. 

One of the guards was a pretty good guy— 
we called him John. He was American- 
educated, and he would have nothing to do 
with beating any of the prisoners. He even 
tried to slip us food. He was later shot 
because he wouldn’t beat us or help shoot us 
in the massacre which was to follow. 

They took us off the train in the morning. 
We walked to a ravine, where we sat down 
and rested all day. That night they put us 
back on the train, and then they made us 
get off again. This sounds like a simple 
order. But to some of our men, getting on 
and off a train was a great effort. The next 
day they put us back on the train and 
started shifting around again. When we 
got back on the train the third time we were 
in a regular passenger car--they picked it 
up after bumping into a deserted train which 
had been left standing idie on the tracks, 
The shifting forwar¢ and back continued-~ 
I don’t think we moved over 25 miles in 
two nights. On the third day I left Ed 
Slayden in the rear of the car and crawled 
under the seats to the forward part to 
talk with Allen J. Gifford, from New Jer- 
sey. Allen was an old friend, my room- 
mate in Japan before we went to Korea. 
We had a reunion as prisoners. 

We talked for quite a while about old times 
in Japan and about the march. We talked 
about how hard it was to walk by the fields 
and orchards full of crops and fruit without 
being allowed to eat. We shared broken 
hearts over having seen pilots in planes who 
were within hollering distance of us, and 
yet couldn’t help us. 

Suddenly we went into a tunnel which ran 
through a mountain. The train stopped. 
We paid little attention—we had been stop- 
ping and starting for 3 days. The guards 
said something about food. That brought 
me up from under the seats in a hurry. 
They said we were going to near-by farm- 
houses to eat. Not taking a chance on miss- 
ing food, I was the fourth man in line off 
that train. Some of our fellows had little 
bowls or pieces of cups they had picked up, 
so they brought them along. They marched 
us along the railroad track out of the tunnel 
the same way we had gone in. We walked 
through the brush to a little ravine. There 
they let us sit down. Those who had little 
dishes were cleaning them out and getting 
ready to eat. Then I heard a rifle bolt slide 
home and, a minute later, a shot. 

The guy next to me pitched over on his 
face. He was dead. I screamed something 
in the way of warning, and hit the ground. 
Then all hell broke loose. They opened up 
on us with rifles, machine guns, burp guns 
and everything else that would shoot. The 
men were screaming and begging for mercy, 
and calling on God to spare their lives. But 
the Koreans kept on shooting. They raked 
the ground up and down with fire, cutting 
the screaming men to pieces, 

I was on the ground almost at the first 
shot. Another fellow piled on top of me. 
He saved my life at the cost of his. The 
shot him all to pieces and his blood ran 
over me, It was warm and sickening. I 
wanted to jump up and cry, but I kept still. 
The shooting continued. It seemed a very 
long time. In reality it was all over in about 
15 minutes. 
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I had been hit in the right arm and the 
right leg, and I was losing a good deal of 
blood. But I lay still. The Koreans then 
made the rounds of the bodies. They stuck 
some with bayonets, and they broke the 
heads of others with their rifle butts. I 
could see the detail coming toward me. But 
they didn’t hit me in the head—only in the 
chest. Though I had the print of the rifle 
butt for several weeks, there was nothing 
serious done to me then. 

I was praying. Not out loud, but praying 
anyhow. I prayed that it would come 
quickly, that I would be dead without any 
more suffering. It hurt me more than I can 
ever tell, to think about those poor, helpless 
men who had walked and suffered all those 
miles, only to be shot down without a chance. 
I can hardly bear to think of it now. 

Gifford was lying beside me. He was 
moaning that he was dying. I whispered to 
him to be quiet. He, too, lived through it 
all. He cried, “Don't leave me,” over and 
over again. I tried to reassure him in 
whispers. Finally, all the Koreans left but 
one. Then he, too, left, and we were alone 
among all the bodies of our friends. It was 
the second time for me, but the fact that I 
had been through something like it before 
didn’t make it any easier. 

We waited quite a while, and then we 
found that there were four able to walk, 
Some of the othes were alive, but we had to 
leave them behind because we were too weak 
ourselves to carry anyone along. It hurts me 
yet to think of leaving those fellows. But we 
had to try to save ourselves then. 

We made for the hills, but we couldn't go 
far. I ripped out a piece of my fatigue 

jacket and made a tourniquet for my arm, 

managed to stop the bleeding in both my 
wounds. But I was so weak that I fell down, 
and it started again. Then I couldn't stop it, 
and I got weaker and weaker. 

When the sun came up I was spitting up 
blood, and I was sure that I couldn’t live 
through the day. We were all just about 
dead. I prayed hard most all day, for myself 
and for the folks back home. About 4 o’clock 
that afternoon we heard voices and people 
walking around, and we thought the Koreans 
had us again. The folks we heard were 
shouting for us to come on out—that we 
were free, and saved. 

But we had been lied to and tricked too 
many times. We were afraid to answer at 
all for a while. Then when they kept calling, 
I yelled down. “Who is Betty Grable’s hus- 
band?” 

I was pretty well convinced that the folks 
we heard were Americans. But we were still 
cautious. I got up on my feet, feeling pretty 
dizzy, and hollered, “If you guys are Ameri- 
cans, come up here!” 

We didn’t have long to wait. In just a 
few seconds a big sergeant came up the path, 
I ran, fell, crawled to him, and dropped into 
him arms. Yes, I even kissed him. My 
prayers had been answered. 

We were taken to an aid station, where our 
wounds were tended, and then evacuated to 
Japan. After a term in the hospital there, 
I was flown to the United States, and I spent 
a short time in a hospital on the Pacific coast, 

When I landed in Korea I weighed 162, 
When I was liberated I weighed 98. I’m back 
up to 140 now, and feeling fine. I hope to 
make the Regular Army my career. But the 
entire muscle in my right arm is gone, and 
my right leg will never be exactly normal 
again. SoI may not be fit for military duty, 
but I hope to be. 

As I said before, we prayed a lot in Korea, 
But I had been taught to pray all my life, so 
it was nothing new tome. The fact that our 
prayers were answered, while wonderful, was 
ho great surprise. God brought us out of 
there, and I want to tell the world that I 
know He did it, 
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only hope, and we tried to lay all our bur- 
dens on Him. 

But we had trouble among ourselves. One 
of the fellows cried and carried on so that we 
were afraid he would give our position away. 
For a while we considered shooting him be- 
cause we knew if he kept on we would be 
discovered. I'm glad, of course, that we didn’t 
have to do it. We looked after him, and he 
got a little better, but we had to watch him 
every minute. 

On the fourth day I was so hungry I didn’t 
care if I got killed. The others wouldn’t go, 
so I walked down alone. I went along a road 
and came on a farmer in a rice paddy, and 
asked him about some food, I think I just 
about scared him to death. He didn’t want 
to have anything to do with me. But finally 
he agreed to give me something .to eat, and 
took me to his little shanty on the moun- 
tainside. He and his wife gave me some 
mush—it was delicious to me. I got full, 
then kind of sick, and I was feeling mighty 
bad. The farmer kept urging me to go. I 
didn’t want to get him in any trouble, so I 


headed back for the hills. But just as I got 


outside about two squads of North Koreans 
came running up, screaming and jumping up 
and down. They were in civilian clothes, but 
they had bayonets fixed, and they had hand 
grenades hanging all over them. 

I had read about what the North Koreans 
did to prisoners; 1 jerked my pistol from 
the holster and put it up to my temple. I 
intended to commit suicide. But I just 
couldn’t pull the trigger to kill myself. So 
I dropped down on both knees and waited 
for them to bayonet me. But it didn’t 
come. They danced around me and whooped 
like Indians. Then one jerked me to my 
feet, slapped me across the mouth and asked 
if I understood Japanese. I told him I 
did, a little. So, right off the bat, he asked 
me what I thought of General MacArthur. 
I thought I had better play along, so I said 
I didn’t like the general. He asked me about 
President Truman, and I said the same thing. 
Then he asked me about Henry Wallace, and 
again I said I didn’t like him. It was a mis- 
take, because I got cuffed around for that. 
But they didn’t hurt me much, I became 
& prisoner. 

While they walked me into Taejon, I 
thought about all the fellows who had been 
killed, and whose last words had been gasped 
out tome. Battlefield deaths aren’t so dra- 
matic as you see in the movies. Most of the 
time the fellows say something easy, like: 
“Well, I guess I didn’t dodge that one,” or 
“Get one for me, will you, doc?” I had a lot 
of ‘em die in my arms, and I thought about 
*em—lI'm still thinking about them. And I 
was thinking that for a guy who had been 
18 years old only a little over a month, I was 
getting near the end of a pretty short string 
myself. 

One fellow I went to on the field had a 
bad chest wound. He was going; I could 
tell. But he kept pawing at his chest, 
thrashing around and crying, so I opened 
up his clothes. He had a big picture of a 
girl under his clothes next to his skin. She 
was a pretty girl, and the bullet that killed 
him had gone right through her chest too. 
I took the picture and rolled it up and put 
it in my kit. I was going to try to find her 
if I got back to tell her about him, but the 
North Koreans took the picture away from 
me. 

As a matter of fact, they took everything 
I had. My shoes were already gone, and so 
was my belt. But they took my watch and 
my wallet, even my underwear. I slipped 
most of my money into my mouth. I’m glad 
I did, because later I was able to buy a cig- 
arette butt for $10. Another fellow paid $200 
for a half slice of bread. 

They marched me through the streets of 
Taejon and showed me a whole arsenal of 
captured American weapons. Then they 
took me to a command post, where I was 
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questioned. Not just the intelligence officer 
questioned me, all the soldiers did, and civil- 
ians, too. What they wanted to know most 
was where they could find Gen. Bill Dean. Of 
course, I didn’t know, but they thought I 
did. They had the general's helmet liner 
with the two stars painted on it, and they 
had the silver stars from his jacket too. But 
they didn’t have the general. From that, we 
figured that General Dean threw away his 
insignia to keep from being identified, and 
kept on fighting with the men until the 
end. [General Dean is still reported missing 
as this issue goes to press.—The Editors.] 

They kept me around a couple of days, 
and then they sent me to a POW camp in 
Taejon. There were about 70 Americans 
there, about 25 of them wounded. They had 
had no medical attention, and there were no 
doctors or aid men in the prison until I ar- 
rived. There was nothing to work with, but 
I ripped up uniforms and made bandages 
and did the best I could to help the guys 
out a little. We didn’t get much to eat— 
three rice balls a day. What we got was 
pretty hard to get down, and even harder 
to hold. The guards were rough, but their 
treatment seemed like Sunday School com- 
pared to what we got later. 

During the 5 days I stayed there a lot of 
the men died, but their dying was easy be- 
side the deaths of a lot of those who had 
to go later. It hurt me awful. I wanted to 
cry and hide myself, but I couldn't. I 
couldn’t let down for a minute. My nerves, 
while still controllable, were almost to the 
breaking point. While we were there, I met 
Pvt. Edward Slayden, of Quincy, Ill. We be- 
came good friends and we swore never to 
leave each other. That promise cost me 
several chances to escape, for Slayden was 
later wounded. But I knew that had the 
situation been reversed he would not have 
left me. 

After the 5 days we were told that we 
were being shipped to Seoul by train, where 
‘we would be placed aboard airplanes bound 
for the United States. I knew it wasn’t true, 
but some of the men believed it. I tried 
to encourage it, because it meant hope. 
That’s one way the Communists have of 
breaking a man. They beat you, starve you, 
and have you just about ready to die. Then 
they put out something hopeful. They pat 
you on the back, and then they drop the 
bottom out, and you're more hopeless than 
ever. 

The train never showed up, so we started 
out to walk to Seoul. Between 50 and 60 
men were able to walk; the rest were left be- 
hind. We moved at night, because the 
American planes were active against troops 
in the daytime, and while the guards were 
happy to have us strafed, they didn’t take to 
it themselves. We walked only about 10 
miles when we were picked up in trucks and 
carried to Chochiwon. We got there in the 
morning. But by this time I had lost track 
of what day it was. 

They placed us in one of the few buildings 
left standing. Every day American planes 
came over and strafed, It was terrifying, 
and many of our men lost their minds as the 
bullets kicked up about us. We all tried to 
burrow into the concrete floor of the build- 
ing. Some of the men tore the flesh from 
their hands trying to scratch their way to 
safety. But, miraculously, our building was 
never hit. 

The march had hardly begun, but already 
death was everywhere. Rations had been cut 
to one rice ball a day. It was about the size 
of a golf ball and just about as good to eat. 
Once somebody brought in some green 
peaches. Oh, they were good, but they 
turned the insides of our men wrong side 
out. Dysentery hit and the men were mighty 
sick, passing blood nearly all the time. We 
were filthy and the place stank horribly. We 
were also crawling with lice, and though I 
must have picked a million off my own body, 
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for every one I picked off there were a hun- 
dred I missed. It was all bad, but the dysen- 
tery was the worst part. One man had sev- 
eral feet of his entrails on the outside of him, 
and he lived for a while with his insides tied 
to his leg so they wouldn't swing when he 
walked. 

We left Chochiwon on foot, and walked 
the round-about route to Chonan in about 4 
days. It was forced march all the way. We 
had almost nothing to eat. The wounded 
and sick were left to die alongside the road— 
if they escaped being shot or bayoneted. The 
guards beat us, too, only not too much. 
They knew we had to walk. Too much beat- 
ing meant we wouldn't be able to. The 
dysentery got worse all the time, of course, 
but they kept us marching. 

The names of many of the men on the 
death march I remember very well, but most 
of them are still classified as missing in 
action. I have had lots of letters and visitors 
wanting information since I got back to 
States. But I still think it wise not 
circulate those names. 

When we left Chonan, we all were getting 
much weaker. Sickness was getting worse. 
We walked about 20 miles. Then just outside 
of Osan they loaded us abroad a train and 
moved us to Suwon. There we stayed for 2 
days, and of adout sixty who had started 
from Taejon, I doubt if 40 survived. Fin- 
ally we got to Seoul, the South Korean capi- 
tal. 

At Seoul we were joined by more than 300 
other prisoners who had been sent back 
from all parts of the front. Among them 
was Capt. William Locke, who had married 
a girl from my home town, High Point, N. C. 
I talked with Captain Locke as much as we 
dared. I could have escaped with him later 
on the march but for my promise to Slayden. 

The death march started winding its way 
northward from Seoul almost at once. The 
destination was Pyongyang, the North Ko- 
rean capital. It was a peculiar route which 
we followed, carrying us many miles out of 
the way. There were 386 who left Seoul, but 
fewer than 100 ever reached Pyongyang. In 
a couple of days we were mighty hungry. 
After a while you get use to being hungry 
and it isn’t so bad, but when you're just be- 
ginning to starve it’s the toughest. 

What made it really hard was marching 
through the farmlands where there was good 
food in the fields and apples and other fruit 
on the trees. They wouldn't let us have any. 
American planes strafed us daily and killed 
a lot of our men. But they didn’t know they 
were doing it—and for those or us that lived, 
it helped a lot. When the planes came to 
strafe our column, the guards would run. 
That gave us a chance to steal food from the 
fields and eat while they were rounding us 
up again. I remember once I stole two pump- 
kins and ate them raw—I don’t believe it 
took me more than 5 minutes. The guards 
fired over our heads a good deal to keep us 
in line. But by then most of us had lost any 
fear of death itself. We were more afraid of 
living another day like that. 

The planes were terrible. The guards al- 
ways cried, “Hongo,” when the planes came 
over. “Hongo,” means “Get down.” The 
guards followed their own orders better than 
we did. 

During our breaks, which came only when 
the guards got too tired to go on, those of us 
who were able tried to bury our dead. Most 
of the men who died went during the breaks. 
It seemed that a fellow could keep going as 
long as he was moving, but once he sat down 
his will couldn’t keep him alive. We made 
little crosses out of sticks and said prayers 
over the graves. But the Koreans would 
laugh at us and kick the crosses down. God! 
How I hated their guts. 

We finally got so it was almost too much 
effort to hit the dirt when the planes came 
over, We just stood in the middle of the 
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Hands-Off-Korea Advocates Lead Press 
Poll, 51/2 to 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission previously 
granted me to place extraneous matter 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I submit 
the following article from the Bingham- 


ton Press: 
Hanps-Orr-Korea ApvocaTes LEAD PRESS POLL, 
5% Tol 

The hands-off-Korea advocates have dom- 
inated the Binghamton Press opinion poll 
by a landslide margin of 51% to 1. 

The believers in a stay-out-of-Europe pol- 
icy also have prevailed in the poll, but with 
a lesser show of strength. Their margin is 
about 2 to 1. 

A tabulation last night showed that 663 
readers checked off and submitted the poll 
ballots published in the Press. 

Exactly ¢20 readers voted on the Korea 
issue. 

Of that total, 527 readers, or 85 percent, 
said the United States should withdraw its 
troops immediately from Korea in order to 
provide a combat-trained corps for the big 
army of recruits now being built up in the 
United States. 

This left only 93 readers, or 15 percent, 
who said the United States should keep its 
troops in Korea as long as possible to main- 
tain a strong bargaining position in the hope 
a settlement can be negotiated with the 
Chinese and North Korean Communists. 

The question of participation in Europe 
drew responses from 636 readers. 

Of these, 417 readers, or 6544 percent, said 
the United States should refrain from send- 
ing men and arms to continental Europe. 
They believe the country would serve its own 
interests by strengthening its own defenses, 
with perhaps Great Britain as its farthest 
Atlantic outpost. 

This left 219 readers, or 3414 percent, who 
said the United States should send men and 
arms to western continental Europe, provided 
that Europe itself assumes a fair share of the 
defense. They believe the United States 
thus would serve its own interests by deter- 
ring the Soviet Union. 

Yesterday’s tabulation showed approxi- 
mately the same proportions as an earlier 
accounting, when only 212 ballots had been 
tallied. The later count showed just a slight 
strengthening of the “stay-at-home” faction. 

About 100 of the readers had strong enough 
sentiments to attach notes to their ballots. 
In all but a few cases, these readers believe 
we should get out of Korea and stay out of 
Europe. 

One reader advised adoption of this rule in 
international affairs: 

“People are a great deal better off if they 
mind their own business.” 

Another said, with reference to Europe, 
that assignment of troops “should always be 
decided in Congress.” 

One reader, summed up a feeling shared by 
several others this way: “We need more men 
like Hoover and Tart.” 

At least four readers suggested bitterly 
that the big shots in Washington should be 
sent to Korea. This, they said would halt 
war. 

One reader came up with a slogan: “Tarr or 
MacArthur for President.” 

Another said: 

“We should export all Russians and per- 
suade all western nations to do so. The 
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taxpayers should be willing to pay their way 
back to Paradise, U. S. S. R.” 

From the other side of the fence, an inter- 
nationalist said the first published results of 
the poll must have “the local Communists 
jumping with glee.” 

He also said cryptically that “maybe you 
should have taken the poll” at Harpur Col- 
lege, and added: “I’m for Truman, Acheson, 
Dulles, Dewey and Austin.” 

Another internationalist said American 
troops should stay in Korea as long as Gen- 
eral MacArthur advises it. This reader also 
said, “We should not leave our European 
allies in the bag.” 

Feelings ran strong on both sides in this 
barrage of notes. 

One reader suggested simply that another 
poll be held on the subject: “Should we 
impeach the President?” 





What Are We Waiting for? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


‘OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, recent 
news dispatches from abroad, concern- 
ing which there has been almost no com- 
ment at all in the newspapers, may pro- 
vide an explanation of the hysteria 
which marks the actions and the pro- 
nouncements of the Truman adminis- 
tration. 

From the signs and portents plainly 
visible in these news dispatches from re- 
sponsible representatives of the major 
wire services, one is compelled to wonder 
if the administration realizes, and dare 
not admit, that it is later than anyone 
had thought. 

The President concedes that it will be 
late in 1952, or possibly 1953, before 
Uncle Sam’s fighting muscles regain a 
respectable size and strength. He con- 
cedes that the same is true with respect 
to our Western European allies. He re- 
mains, as yet, unwilling to do anything 
about building up the strength of our 
allies and potential allies in the Far 
East. 

Yet these news dispatches reveal an 
over-all situation that calls for no vacil- 
lation, no delay, and for the most stren- 
uous efforts to speed up war production 
and to put our economy on a wartime 
basis. 

One dispatch, dated about 2 weeks 
ago, told: how Russian soldiers, muni- 
tions, and equipment have been pouring 
through Black Sea ports into Bulgaria. 
Later news indicates that at least seven 
new divisions have thus entered the sat- 
ellite nation lying closest to Yugoslavia, 
with more on the way. 

A later dispatch told how Soviet Rus- 
sia, within the last week or so, has 
massed troops in excess of half a million 
men around Vladivostok, close to Japan 
and not far from our Alaskan frontier. 

Dispatches from various sources, in 
the last 10 days, have told how Soviet 
Russia is stepping up the effort to enlist 
the sympathies of oil-rich Iran, and take 
that country away from the camp of the 
western nations. The dispatches indi- 
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cate that this effort is meeting with con- 
siderable success. 

Within the last week dispatches from 
Berlin have told how the Russians have 
reestablished in part the former Berlin 
blockade, whereby coal from east Ger- 
many is prevented from reaching west 
Berlin. This was done in an apparent 
effort to create the necessity of a new 
Berlin airlift, which would draw Amer- 
ican planes away from the Far East. 

The action in Berlin would seem to 
hook up directly with the latest dis- 
patches, which say that the Chinese 
Communists have massed several thou- 
sand vessels at Amoy and Foochow in 
readiness for an invasion of Formosa as 
soon as weather permits. It would seem 
to hook up, too, with General Douglas 
MacArthur's belief that Japan will be 
attacked, when and if American troops 
are driven entirely out of Korea. 

The reason for Soviet Russia’s appar- 
ent attempt to draw American planes 
away from the western Pacific, it seems 
to me, is the fact that our planes are 
important in the blockade now being 
maintained between Formosa and the 
Chinese mainland. Aiso that Russian 
strategists know well enough that our 
air power would be the greatest factor 
in preventing an invasion of Japan. 

When ali of these things are added 
together, and to them is added the ap- 
peasement of both Russia and the Chi- 
nese Reds, now sought by Great Britain 
and some other members of the United 
Nations, the outlook for halting the early 
onset of a new global war does not ap- 
pear rosy. 

In view of this black outlook for global 
war by next spring, it would seem to any 
reasonable person that the present vacil- 
lation and delay, the tendency of the 
Truman administration to preoccupy it- 
self with the partisan political aspects 
of mobilization and the change to a war 
economy, unless laid aside at once, can 
lead only to further disaster. 





Governor’s Message to the Thirty-first 
Session of the Legislature of Idaho 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the very 
profound inaugural address delivered by 
the Honorable Len B. Jordan, Governor 
of Idaho, at the convening of the thirty- 
first session of the legislature, on Janu- 
ary 9, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE TO THE THIRTY-FIRST 

SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF IDAHO, 1951 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, and members 
of the thirty-first legislature. We are gath- 
ered here today in joint session to examine 
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Not Se Self-Sufficient 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF MEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


In the debate over continuance of Ameri- 
can aid to our democratic friends and anti- 
Communist associates abroad, most of the 
emphasis has been placed on their depend- 
ence on the United States and om our moral, 
political, economic and military 


that we, in turn, need theirs. In ‘act, when 
it comes to obtaining an adequate supply of 
certain vital raw materials absolviely essen- 
tial to our military effort, the United States 
is now totally or largely dependent on for- 


Hemisphere at that. Much-needed steps are 
being taken to extablish with our allies a 
joint procurement policy for some of these 
commodities whose price has skyrocketed— 
tin and rubber, for ezample-—-and also to 
prevent them from getting into unfriendly 
hands. But the fact remains that the United 
States needs these raw r-aterials, and if we 
were cut off from the sources of supply in 
Asia and Africa, we would be in serious 


yet Congress has already 
$3,000,000,000 for the purpose since 1946. But 
since no man can tell how large a stockpile 
of any given commodity would actually be 
needed to carry us through an emergency of 
indefinite duration, this device is at best 
only partial insurance against our lack of 
self-sufficiency. 

We are, for example, stockpiling tin—an 
essential metal for military uses—of which 
we produce virtually none in this country. 
Most of it comes from southeast Asia. 
Formerly dependent on Russia, we now turn 
to Africa and India for manganese, indispen- 
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specialized wartime uses, is imported from 
Japan; wool for uniforms comes from Aus- 
tralia and other distant countries. If ship- 


of many other vital products—for example, 
bauxite, the ore from which aluminum 
obtained. 





Spies and Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


- 


Russian agent. The court held that, 
though her guilt was clear, Miss Coplon ha 
been deprived of the constitutional right t 
due process of law because— 


on 
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her escape. 

The Govermment failed to prove that FBI 
wiretaps led to nome of the evidence Used in 
obtaining her conviction. 

Present Pederal law makes ft a crime to 
imtercept and divulge communications. Yet 
wires—in 


[Prom the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star} 
“PooLmazpy AND INEZCUS48zL2"" 


The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has used the right language to de- 


scribe the on American 
counterespionage agents by the anti-wire- 
tapping provision of the Communt- 


information for the use of the Soviet Union. 
Proof of this traftorous act, together with 
proof that this individual 

when he dented the is contained 
im the form of evidence which cannot be 
used in court because of a prohibition con- 
tained in the Federal Communications Act. 


the FBI and other intelligence agenctes to 
listen in on spy communications and to use 
what they hear in court. 
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service benefits and meet any transition 
costs that might be involved in modifying 
the program. 

I aon that I do not approve the budget 
request for $3,250,000 to be appropriated to 
the teachers’ retirement fund. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


It has long been clear to the thoughtful 
that Idaho is neither populous enough nor 
wealthy enough to support four institutions 
of higher learning. 

It may come as a shock to some of you to 
learn that necessary adjustments have now 
been worked out between the State board of 
education and the university and State col- 
lege jojntly, to permit these two institutions 
to absorb the functions of the North Idaho 
College of Education and the South Idaho 
College of Education. The new arrangement 
would become effective at the end of the 
biennium, which is June 30, 1951, and I do 
so recommend, subject of course, to your ap- 
proval. 

Owing to military demands, curtailed en- 
rollments are due at both the university 
and the college, and thus housing and class- 
room facilities would still be sufficient for 
absorption of students from the Lewiston 
and Albion institutions. It is my belief that 
the young people who choose education for 
their profession will have greater and not 
lesser opportunities under such a program, 
The greater scope at the university and at 
the State college should attract more men 
and women to the important field of teach- 
ing. No additional funds will be required by 
either the university or the State college to 
cover the expense occasioned by the proposed 
absorption. 

I wish to touch here on the question of 
research work carried on by both our higher 
institutions. Some of this will have to be 
deferred, for resumption at a later, more 
prosperous period. Many activities that are 
justified in time of affluence must be reduced 
when revenues begin dwindling. 

Along this line I recommend that the work 
of the agricultural extension service, ad- 
mirable as it is, be made available only to 
those counties that feel it is of such value 
that they desire to bear half of the total cost. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


I recommend particularly that you scru- 
tinize the program for public health in 
Idaho. In the limited time I was able to 
give the subject, I became so involved in the 
intricacies of Federal matching funds that 
I cannot claim to see the picture clearly. 
I call your attention, however, to the mush- 
rooming of public health requests during the 
past several years, and I raise the question, 
Where is it taking us? 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Operations in State government that are 
financed from special funds are especially 
likely to be revised by legislative action. 
With this in mind, I have approved many 
special-fund budgetary requests on the 
theory that if they are not changed by legis- 
lative action, some revisions can be worked 
out through consultation with administra- 
tive heads. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The position that State government 
should occupy in the field of law enforce- 
ment calls for careful study. Certainly one 
aim should be the acceptance of their legal 
responsibility by all county and municipal 
Officials and law-enforcement officers. 

I do not believe that our economy justi- 
fies specialists in law enforcement. In other 
words, State police will be expected to handle 
any phase of law enforcement. 

To increase the efficiency of our State sys- 
tem, the special session last year provided for 
fixed and mobile checking stations. It re- 
quires 24 men to handle these stations, and 
I have approved appropriations to activate 
this work in addition to a force of 25 regular 
State police. This adds up to what should 
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be a highly efficient group of officers, men 
who are more than patrolmen, and who are 
available wherever State law enforcement, 
rather than local, must be used. 

I assume that the State went into the liq- 
uor business first for regulation and control, 
and secondly, for profit. 

Profits from liquor sales are divided be- 
tween the general fund of the State and the 
counties. Liquor-law enforcement, there- 
fore, becomes a joint responsibility of the 
State and the counties. One-half of 1 per- 
cent of total liquor sales has been set aside 
and earmarked for liquor-law enforcement 
exclusively. The $100,000 per biennium thus 
raised should be made available to the De- 
partment of Law Enforcement to defray the 
State police cost of liquor-law enforcement. 

Let no one construe these comments as 
implying a let down in that law enforcement 
which is the responsibility of the State. 


HIGHWAYS 


Few State government activities have the 
widespread effect that the construction and 
maintenance of State highways have. 

Because of the large stake of the Federal 
Government in our State land area, we re- 
ceive substantial sums each year from that 
source. However, one-third of the State’s 
area remains in private ownership, and a 
heavy ad valorem tax burden for secondary 
county and municipal highways and streets 
is the result. Our mountainous terrain and 
our widespread, small population increases 
this highway burden. 

It is clear that any increase in funds for 
highways and streets will have to come from 
some type of highway-user revenue, and that 
a larger share of the total highway-user taxes 
should be available to local units of govern- 
ment, especially to those local units that levy 
the maximum for road needs. 

It is mandatory that the legislature deter- 
mine which of two types of State highway 
administration shall be employed. If a single 
administrator is made responsible for a high- 
way program that spends $30,000,000 a bien- 
nium, then the salary ceiling that follows 
such responsibility must be raised. 

Or, if responsibility is to be shared by a 
group, there should be clearly defined duties 
and authority. A tremendous volume of 
pressure has developed through the State 
following the authorization by the special 
legislative session of a highway advisory 
board. 

I have reached the conclusion that the 
present administrative set-up with an advi- 
sory board is unworkable. We need workable 
highway laws. I shall have more to say about 
this later. Long-range highway planning is 
always essential in the public interest. It 
was never more so. 

Highway-user taxes have not kept pace 
with the needs for highway maintenance and 
construction. Through long-range planning 
the fiscal needs of the entire State highway 
program can be determined. 

Highway-user taxes can then be adjusted 
to meet the costs of the program. 

Particular attention should be given to 
equitable distribution of highway costs 
among the several classes of highway users. 
I believe each class of users should pay its 
share of highway costs in proportion to the 
use it makes of the road plant. 


SLOT MACHINES 


Limitations under which cities and vil- 
lages of Idaho could permit or prohibit the 
operation of slot machines and punch- 
boards were provided by the legislature of 
1947. If the present legislature decides that 
these acts should be repealed because such 
gambling devices are undesirable under any 
circumstances, I shall adhere to the state- 
ment I made prior to election. That is, if 
&@ proper bill prohibiting slot machines and 
punchboards, either or both, reaches my 
desk, I will sign it. 

Whatever you decide, I earnestly request 
that you do not allow gambling legislation 
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to consume a disproportionate share of valu- 
able legislative time. 


OCCUPATIONAL LICENSING 


There is evidence that a number of revi- 
sions will be asked in laws relating to occu- 
pational licensing. These will be presented 
for groups seeking to have the State regulate 
their professions and occupations but at the 
same time collect license fees which would 
be spent without State regulation. 

Some of these bills will probably create 
the equivalent of closed-shop conditions in 
these occupational groups, and it is impor- 
tant that they receive close study to deter- 
mine who is to prescribe the rules and regu- 
lations that will prevail. 


CONSOLIDATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


As an economy measure to effect the sav- 
ing of possibly $50,000 in Federal funds, 
which, however, are collected annually from 
Idaho employers, to provide an integrated 
program without duplication of effort and 
as a safeguard against further growth of 
Federal control over State operation, I rec- 
ommend uniting the Employment Service 
and Employment Security Agency into one 
department. 

This combined department would be di- 
rectly accountable to the governor on ad- 
ministrative matters of State policy and for 
efficient handling of all joo placements, in- 
cluding placements of frm labor, veterans— 
particularly disabled veterans—and teach- 
ers, and for prompt payment of unemploy- 
ment-insurance benefits to those claimants 
who are entitled to them. Appeals would 
still be made to the Industrial Accident 
Board. 

Such a consolidation has already been 
effected in 44 States and is recognized by the 
Federal Government as a single program. 
Administrative funds of the two present 
agencies are provided by a single congres- 
sional appropriation and are received by the 
State in a single check. 

The tax rates supporting the reserve fund 
would be adjusted so that they will not 
exceed the minimum necessary to maintain 
solvency. An actuarial study which has just 
been completed indicates that benefits can 
be raised and tax rates reduced while main- 
taining a safe financial position. 

Legislation incorporating these as well as 
some other desirable improvements, includ- 
ing such things as preservation of veterans’ 
experience rating rights and strenghtening 
fraud prevention in the employment security 
law, has been prepared for your considera- 
tion. 

In all this talk of cutting down, some will 
argue that certain State departments will be 
deprived of funds now available under Fed- 
eral grants or Federal aid. 

Federal aid is a misbrand. All money that 
comes from Washington, D. C., originally 
came from Idaho or some other State. When 
it goes to Washington a good deal of it rubs 
off before it gets back. Moreover, and per- 
haps more importantly, Federal participa- 
tion means Federal regulation with all the 
involvements of bureaucratic red tape. 

I am asking every State office to operate on 
less money than it has requested, or else 
accept the responsibility of justifying its 
increased expenditures before the proper 
committees of the legislature. 

There are no exceptions to this rule. Iam 
not asking other departments to do what I 
am not willing to do myself. Accordingly, 
the combined request for the office of the 
governor and budget director has been re- 
duced substantially below the level of the 
past biennium. 

SALARIES 


Salaries of elective and appointive State 
Officials in Idaho are much more uniform 
than are the comparable duties and respon- 
sibilities of the several offices. 

If we are to keep on attracting capable 
men and women to the service of this State, 
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the solemn responsibilities of legislation in 
Idaho for the next 2 years. If the world were 
at peace, the task ahead of us would still be 
serious. In a world torn with conflict the 
burden is immeasurably greater. 

It is a time for standing together, for in 
days like these we must preserve every ounce 
of strength and conserve every resource 
against the uncertain future. There is no 
greater resource than unity among our 
people. 

We need to plan with calmness and delib- 
eration as opposed to snap judgments and 
hysteria. To do this we must be able to 
trust each other, not have to suspect motives. 

None can say how long the period of inter- 
national conflict will last; no one knows how 
deeply we may become enmeshed in the 
crisis. Each day's news brings more confu- 
sion, and more sense of heartbreak and 
terror. 

Against this background of chaos we begin 
today to set up our own State problems for 
examination. I am not a person who speaks 
in generalities; I shall tell you plainly ~hat I 
think. 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


The people of this State must be warned 
not only of atomic attacks; they must be 
warned that saboteurs or special aerial bombs 
could spread infections among people, ani- 
mals, and crops; and that colorless, odorless 
gases delivered by the same means could 
paralyze whole populations. 

Local communities should be urged to 
build up their health agencies at once for 
defense against disaster from atomic, biolog- 
ical, or chemical warfare. Every city block 
and every county in this State should have 
a framework for defense set up for it. 

Since all laws are better administered at 
the local level, we should have our civilian 
defense locally organized, thus to secure bet- 
ter functioning and better protection. 

We must prepare all our resources and 
manpower for immediate mebilization if 
that becomes necessary. Up to now, our 
civil-defense program has been purely vol- 
untary. Two officers from the Sixth Army 
Headquarters in San Francisco spent 2 weeks 
in Boise a month ago and assisted in setting 
up a civil-defense plan for the State, a plan 
to be integrated with those of neighboring 
States. Gov. C. A. Robins appointed Col. 
Phillip Doddridge as director. I concurred in 
that appointment. 

Colonel Doddridge will have our plan 
ready for distribution sometime this week. 

I have approved an emergency request for 
$10,000 to pay the administrative costs of 
his office for the 6-month period ending 
June 30. A similar administrative budget 
has been approved for the next biennium. 


COST OF GOVERNMENT 


The cost of government is always of ma- 
jor importance. In the midst of an unde- 
clared war against an evil that threatens 
our very existence, and at a time when we 
have not yet recovered from a previous ti- 
tanic struggle, our State revenues have 
reached their peak and are on the decline. 
Meanwhile our national debt has mounted 
to heights never before dreamed of. Our 
State income will be less this year and our 
Federal taxes to support the war will be 
much greater. This simply means that the 
State must spend less. 

However, there is a measure of satisfac- 
tion in the fact that a substantial free bal- 
ance remains at this time in Idaho's general 
fund. Government revenues can and often 
do shrink with amazing speed and Govern- 
ment functions cannot always be adjusted 
downward that fast. Obviously the safe 
course is to maintain a reserve or cushion 
of available funds to continue the essential 
services of Government during periods of 
lowered revenue. That is common sense. 

The estimated free balance in the general 
fund June 30, 1951, should be approximately 
$4,500,000. As your Governor, I recommend 


that $2,000,000 of this amount be set aside 
in the permanent building fund. This will 
protect the orderly program of construction 
at State institutions that the legislature of 
1947 undertook. 

The possibility of demands upon State 
government for large emergency expenditures 
for civilian defense or for major catastro- 
phes appears to justify an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 from this free balance for such 
protection. Use of this money should be 
subject to the will and control of the legis- 
lature, but without the need of calling a 
special session. 

The remainder of the free fund balance, 
in my opinion, should be preserved intact 
against unexpected shrinkages in State rev- 
enue between now and June 30, 1953. 

It may be that the estimated general- 
fund revenues of $32,500,000 during the bi- 
ennium is too optimistic. To arrive at this 
figure it was assumed that while excise-tax 
collections may show an increase, State in- 
come taxes will probably reflect curtailed 
profits with a consequent reduction of at 
least one-sixth in the next biennium as com- 
pared to that now drawing to a close. 

A substantial part of the reduction in in- 
come taxes will be due to the imposition of 
increased Federal taxes on incomes. These 
become items of expense in computing State 
income taxes. In a State like Idaho, where 
agriculture is an extremely important in- 
come factor, the reduced net profit 0n ma- 
jor crops, such as potatoes, will de felt 
keenly. 


GENERAL FUND APPROPRIATIONS 


Budget requests for appropriations from 
the general fund as first submitted to me 
totaled $48,500,000. 

The first revision of these requests still 
totaled $47,000,000, leaving a gap of $14,- 
500,000 between that total and the estimated 
general fund revenues of $32,500,000, which 
sum does not include State ad valorem 
tax receipts. 

The easiest and most comfortable course 
to close this gap would be to seek so-called 
new sources of revenue. However, I am 
convinced that there are no new sources of 
tax revenue. What may appear to be new 
sources are actually only new avenues of 
approach to the same purse from which must 
come all money for operation of all Govern- 
ment, local, State and Federal. That purse 
is in the hand of the individual citizen, 
It is he who must finally pay every cent of 
the cost of government while meeting with 
today’s 50-cent dollar the increased cost of 
his own living. 

I am resolved that Idaho shall not go into 
deficit spending during the coming bien- 
nium, and it is my earnest hope that the 
members of this legislature will join me 
in this endeavor. Our State is solvent. We 
must keep it solvent. Our people will have 
to get along on less and be proud to do so, 
They must put aside pleasant dreams of free 
spending and focus on reality. And they 
must be ready personally to share in the 
cutting down—it is each of us, not some- 
body else, who must reduce his ideas of 
what the State can spend on itself. 

Deficit financing as a planned policy is 
indefensible. Every department of State 
government must cut out spending for non- 
essentials, and I promise you the Governor's 
Office will accept the same austerities that 
are asked of other departments. 

Practically $1 in every $4 requested from 
the general fund has been eliminated in 
scaling the budget down. It is my belief 
that the existing tax system in Idaho when 
operating at maximum effect can produce 
adequate revenue for the conduct of all nec- 
essary functions of State government, as- 
suming that these same functions are also 
operated efficiently. 

Budget cutting is not painless or easy. 
It is especially hard when you realize, as 
I do, that salaries must follow the rising 
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curve of living costs. With this In mind, 
and in this tme of high employment, [ 
propose the economy of more efficient stat. 
fing of State offices. That is, we cannot 
cut salaries but we can eliminate personne! 
and insist that those retained do a day's 
work for a day’s pay. 

In facing the necessity of drastic cuts in 
the State budget requests, what government 
functions have the first claim on the tax 
dollars? 

Few will dispute the statement that the 
humanitarian needs of our people have tho 
highest priority. The unfortunate men, 
women, and children who find themselves on 
our relief rolls and in our custodial insti- 
tutions must be cared for with preferment 
over other Government demands, 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


I have made no cut in pensions and relief 
from the amount requested. This amount, 
while somewhat higher than that of the 
present biennium, is a revised figure. Living 
costs for recipients follow the same curve as 
do living costs for all other people. The de- 
serving destitute must have more money to 
meet this rising figure. 

Taking care of the relief load under this 
revised estimate will be possible only if the 
legislature will cooperate in clarifying cer- 
tain public-assistance statutes so that exploi- 
tation of relief funds can be sharply checked. 

The experience of a neighboring State 
indicates that it is quite possible to rid the 
relief rolls of elderly pensioners not actu- 
ally dependent on the State. By so doing, 
more money should be available for the truly 
needy. 

I urge your favorable consideration of 
legislation to attain this end. 


EDUCATION: PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Education stands next in priority, and in 
that category public schools have the right 
to prior consideration over higher education. 

The public school equalization request was 
for $9,000,000 from the general fund. A 
new transportation appropriation form ®a 
adopted by the State board of education at 
its meeting December 15, 1950, reduces State 
participation in public school equalization 
by an estimated $3,000,000, which action of 
the board I do approve. 

I therefore approve the sum of $6,000,000 
from the general fund for public school 
equalization as the State’s full share in this 

m. 

The transfer of the bulk of the transporta- 
tion cost to the local level may require the 
upping of county or district levy limits for 
this purpose. 

TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND 


The budget request that three and a quar- 
ter million dollars be appropriated from the 
general fund to the reserve of the teachers’ 
retirement fund does not have my approval. 
On the other hand, it is my recommendation 
that the legislature reappraise this entire 
problem, keeping in mind that you are free 
to alter any program set up by a preceding 
legislature in the light of two things: oper- 
ating history and changed conditions. 

It is conceivable that amendments to the 
Federal Social Security Act that have brought 
State and other local government employees 
under its coverage may be adequate for teach- 
ers as well. At any rate this possibility 
should have a full and dispassionate study, 
something that may not be feasible during a 
legislative session. 

If there is even a remote chance that the 
State might some day be unable to keep up 
with the continuous increase in cash require- 
ments for this program, this issue should 
be faced today, not later. 

The present solvency of the fund and its 
adequacy to meet any existing demands upon 
it are not in question. But now is the time 
to determine our future course while exist- 
ing reserves are adequate to pay back all 
personal contributions, provide for prior 
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it will be necessary for the legislature to re- 
view and to take action removing the in- 
equities of the system. 


INTERIM COMMITTEE ON WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION 


Your committee on workmen's 
tion and occupational diseases has completed 
its work well in advance of the opening of 
this session, and its report is before you for 
consideration. 

It is desirable that this important study 
be given fullest attention by the legislature 
to the end that any action taken shall be for 
the best interests of all affected parties. 


UNDERGROUND WATER 


Regulation of water is no longer a problem 
limited almost entirely to surface water. To- 
day we have not only underground water 
rights with which to deal, but we have rain- 
making as an extra complication. The 
sooner underground water rights are con- 
trolled by legislation the less troublesome 
they will become. The problem affects agri- 
cultural, municipal, industrial, and other in- 
terests and should have your careful con- 
sideration. 


DRIVERS’ LICENSES AND DRIVER TRAINING 


I urge you to enact a new drivers’ license 
law patterned after the uniform code, a 
law that will help reduce the useless 
slaughter on our highways. It is clear that 
this kind of murder cannot be stopped by 
licensing alone, unless accompanied by 
driver education, 

I believe every high-scliool student should 
be taught to drive safely, should be taught 
the law of the road and the rights of others, 
and that such a course should be virtually 
com) 

a course should not be limited, 
either, to the public school. Training on 
the law of the road should extend to adult 
classes so that individuals would know road 
laws before they are permitted to have a 
driver’s license. 

The Automobile Dealers Association, au- 
tomobile manufacturers, and insurance com- 
panies have spent great sums for moving 
pictures on safe driving and are ready to 
cooperate with any program designed to save 
life on the highways. 

NO STRAIGHT BALLOT 

I urge the legislature to consider doing 
away with the straight ballot in our gen- 
eral elections. Under the present law, elec- 
tion boards are often obliged to make arbi- 
trary rulings, rulings that may vary from 
precinct to precinct. This type of confu- 
sion should be stopped. 

As a former member of the Idaho Legis- 
lature, I feel that I have some knowledge of 
what you expect of the Governor. I feel 
you are entitled to frankness and the clear- 
est possible statement of my general policies. 

It is commonly believed that you are also 
entitled to leadership, and when I say lead- 
ership, I do not mean dictatorship. 

It is desirable that there be a full exchange 
of information between legislative leaders 
and the office of the Governor. By exchange 
I do not mean a one-sided giving. I mean 
a reciprocal connection. 

When you examine the budget, you will 
observe that I have taken action in every 
case. On page 8 in the budget book under 
“Governor’s action” you will see a column 
with the caption “Passed’”—a column that 
could be used for “passing the buck.” You 
will find no entries of mine in this column, 
Right or wrong, I have given you my best 
judgment on every request. 

I wish to counsel you, as members of the 
legislature, to apply economy and efficiency 
in determining the value, the importance of, 
and the necessity for every piece of legisla- 
tion passed. 

I urge you to reject every piece of proposed 
legislation for which there is no desperate 
need. 


I request you to eliminate all duplicate 
ee en Lee eee ee eee 


You must keep the proposed State budget 
within the present revenue available and re- 
ject all demands of pressure groups to in- 
crease the benefits of legislation beyond the 
capacity of the people of the State of Idaho 
to pay the bill. 

We must reduce the tax burden in this 
State if we are to remain a solvent democ- 
racy while waging a new kind of war against 
totalitarianism. 

By their ballots the people of the State 
have brought us in session here, and have 
assigned to us the trust of conducting their 
government through these important and 
troubled times. 

May we be given the fortitude and the 
integrity to do what is right, in the best light 
that is granted us. 
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or 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED S1'ATES 


Tuesday, January 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the presi- 
dential address delivered to the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association at its 
annual meeting in Washington Decem- 
ber 28, 1950, by Dr. James K. Pollock, of 
the University of Michigan. I am ad- 
vised by the Public Printer that the 
article will exceed the two printed pages 
allowed under the rule without a state- 
ment of cost, and that the cost will be 
$348.50. 

In view of the fact that the address 
contains much food for thought respect- 
ing our Government, I make the request 
that in spite of the added cost, the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PRIMACY OF POLITICS 
(By James K. Pollock) 

In presenting my valedictory to this dis- 
tinguished association which has honored 
me by selecting me as its president, I should 
like to point out by way of introduction 
what has happened to this office, and there- 
fore to me, during the past year. I have 


. heard of one of my distinguished predeces- 


Se ates ae Gama eee 
to do as president of this association than 
work all year on his presidential address. 
was im t work, and I have no 
ism of it. But the association 
as changed, and today it leaves to the har- 
ried wearer of its tial toga little 
reflect about the status of political 
and his own impact, if any, upon it. 
ve association life, now happily cen- 
in our new —— office, is 
to occupy the full time of your 
and universities as well as ‘ane tem 
of 
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word of critic 
has c 
time to 
science 
An acti 
tered 
enough 
ident, 
cia’ 
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pres- 
tion might well take note. , in 
presenting my own reflections to you this 
evening in accordance with the custom of 
our association, I do so without the benefit 
of the generous time and scholarly leisure 
which were the privileges of some m 
distinguished predecessors, 


y 


Nevertheless I do 
address today upon 
pation in the probl 
well as y 
have extracted it in part from the dynamics 





the benign and corrective influences of 
eager students and charitable colleagues. 
This change in the nature of presidential 
addresses reflects, I believe, the new role of 
the political scientist and the development 
of our profession. 

z 


As our association moves into a second half 
century of activity, I am impressed with the 
seriousness of our responsibility. As I see 
it, our responsibility is primary because poli- 
tics is primary and central to every great 
problem facing us today. There is nothing 
new about the central importance of poli- 
tics, for Aristotle long ago referred to politics 
as the most sovereign of the sciences and as 
the master science. In his Ethics he pointed 
out that it is “politics that determines what 
other sciences should be studied in states; 
which of them should be learned by each 
group of citizens; and to what extent they 
should be learned * * * observation,” 
he. continued, “shows that even the forms of 
capacity which are most highly esteemed— 
the art of war; the art of household manage- 
ment; the art of oratory—come under the 
control of politics.” Considering the com- 
plexity of modern civilized existence, it is 
even more true today than ever before that 
political action is of primary importance. 
Little can be accomplished any more without 
reference to political 

Unfortunately, however, political scientists 
in their study of politics have not quite kept 
pace with the complex responsibilities which 
have been placed upon them. In the Greek 
city-state, responsibilities were few and of 
rather limited scope. In the modern worid, 
our responsibilities are very broad and very 
com 

In the present state of national and inter- 
national politics, a special responsibility at- 
taches to Americans. Particularly in the last 
decade new duties all over the world have 
been thrust upon us. As a result of the war, 
the United States in various parts of the 
globe, is now performing services which a 
generation ago would have been thought im- 
possible. Our role in the creation and in 
the operation of the United Nations is like- 
wise of great importance, Our leadership in 
the programs of military occupation both in 
Europe and in the Far East have been a drain 
upon our resources and continue to pose seri- 
ous problems for the United States. The 
unprecedented American economic aid and 
technical assistance under the program of 
Economic Cooperation has not only been a 
boon to world economic recovery, but has 
demonstrated to us the possibility of con- 
structive action in raising the welfare level 
of human beings everywhere. More recently 
the point 4 program and our leadership in 
the North Atlantic Treaty organization, not 
to mention our fathering of programs in- 
tended to facilitate European integration and 
Philippine rehabilitation, illustrate the ex- 
tent and complexity of our international ac- 
tivity, and the measure of responsibility 
placed upon us. Our country, in a word, has 
been doing something new and distinctive 
and has assumed a role heretofore unknown 
to us. 

We have not always sought the leadership 
of these programs. This leadership has been 
thrust upon us and as a consequence we have 
not always done our best, although it is clear 
to me that our contribution has been very 
great indeed. In some cases it has been 
almost providential that we have had a Clay, 
a Hoffman, a McCloy, or a MacArthur to 
handle programs of great magnitude, com- 
plexity, and importance. Lacking the ex- 
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perience and the trained personne! to under- 
take great programs, we have often had to 
improvise and we have sometimes found 
that our intentions and our programs have 
been misunderstood and misinterpreted. 
Anyone familiar with our efforts to staff over- 
seas functions knows only too well how few 
Americans are really familiar with the other 
cultures of the world, and capable of working 
with them in a constructive way. 

Despite unprecedented American activity 
and generosity, both their country and the 
world are, unfortunately, still affiliated with 
tensions. Our period has been well char- 
acterized as “the twilight of warlike peace.” 
We are now in the midst of great defense 
preparations at the same time that we are 
attempting to carry on life and business as 
usual. Everyone asks, “Will there be war? 
Shall we have inflation? Must we stand 
still in other areas while we are putting the 
country in a state of defense?” 


It is in this atmosphere, in this crisis sit- 
uation, that I am called upon to discuss 
certain critical areas of our politics and to 
emphasize the responsibility of political 
scientists with respect to them. Such a dis- 
cussion, I believe, will serve to emphasize 
the primacy of political considerations. Let 
me speak first of the impact of our new world 
position upon our Government and our whole 
political life. Our new role in world affairs 
has pleced new organizational requirements 
upon tae State Department in particular but 
also upon the whole Government. In the 
words of the Report of the Commission on 
the Organization of the Executive Branch: 

“The executive branch today finds itself 
forced to develop positive foreign policies 
and programs involving not only the State 
Department, but many other departments 
and agencies as well and to deal cooperatively 
with other nations on a multilateral as well 
as a bilateral basis. The Congress, in addi- 
tion, finds that the exercise of its traditional 
powers in the domestic as well as in the in- 
ternational field has made it a participant 
in the conduct of foreign affairs on an un- 
precedented scale. 

“The problems of Government organiza- 
tion for the conduct of foreign affairs are, 
therefore, not confined to the State Depart- 
ment alone but involve the organization of 
the Presidency, the State Department and 
the Foreign Service, the departments and 
agencies éther than the State Department, 
the interdepartmental relationships and the 
relationships between the executive and leg- 
islative branches.” 

In the good old days, the State Depart- 
ment might have to handle a crisis or two 
every year; but now Mr. Acheson is faced with 
a@ major crisis almost every day. If the cri- 
sis does not develop overseas, it is almost 
certain to develop in some portion of the 
Capitol. Adding to the complexity of the 
situation is the greatly increased size of the 
Government as a whole and of the State 
Department in particular. Our Foreign Of- 
fice now is almost five times larger in per- 
sonnel than it was 10 years ago and in terms 
of appropriation, nearly 12 times larger. In 
the interdepartmental field, there are more 
than 30 committees concerned with eco- 
nomic, social, military, and other aspects of 
foreign affairs. Of the 54 major depart- 
ments and agencies in the executive branch, 
at least 46 are drawn into foreign affairs to 
@ greater or lesser extent. Statutory inter- 
departmental bodies, such as the National 
Security Council, have assumed greater im- 
portance. Certain units, such as the De- 
partment of Defense and the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, are deeply in- 
_ volved with the administration of occupied 

areas abroad and with financial assistance 
Overseas. The Treasury Department, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Com- 
merce Department are important in inter- 
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national financial and agricultural matters, 
and also in connection with export control. 

Congressional participation in the conduct 
of foreign affairs has become particularly 
evident in the expanding role of the House of 
Representatives in connection with appro- 
priations for foreign programs. Under exist- 
ing constitutional arrangements and struc- 
tural provisions, the State Department has 
to operate under strictures and limitations 
which do not hamper any other foreign of- 
fice in the world. When there is mutual 
cooperation and restraint between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, progress is 
achieved. But past experience points to the 
need of several significant changes if our 
country and our people are to play a sig- 
nificant and important role in world affairs. 
There, political considerations are primary. 

Some of the necessary changes are organ- 
izational in character and have been dealt 
with adequately in the recent report to 
which I have referred. When the full effect 
of the reorganization of the State Depart- 
ment recently authorized by Congress has 
been felt, and when time has been given to 
allow the Department itself to work out the 
fundamental changes in its internal organ- 
ization and personnel recently recommended 
to the Secretary of State—assuming always 
the support and sympathy of Congress—we 
will have a staff and an organization in our 
foreign office adequate to the traffic and re- 
quirements of our complicated world. 

In two areas, lowever, we shall need to 
make important changes. One is in the ad- 
ministration of overseas affairs; the other is 
in the position of the United States Senate. 
On the latter point I should like to quote 
from the Report of the Hoover Commission 
on Foreign Affairs and then add a postscript. 
The report said: 

“One serious procedural impediment to 
achieving satisfactory legislative-executive 
cooperation is the constitutional require- 
ment of a two-thirds Senate vote for the 
confirmation of treaties. No thoughtful 
student of the conduct of foreign affairs can 
ignore the consequences of this provision. 
It is a serious trouble breeder between the 
executive branch and the Senate in that such 
an inherently rigid rule encourages circum- 
vention by the Executive by resort to the 
procedures of executive agreements and 
joint resolutions. Attempts to use these 
procedures, in turn, involve friction between 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
An especially bad result is that the emphasis 
is directed to the question of whether the 
proper procedure is being employed, instead 
of to the substance of the issues before the 
Congress. The question of a change in the 
present requirement of a two-thirds Senate 
vote is deemed, however, to be outside the 
province of this Commission.” 

Speaking now as a responsible political 
scientist and not as a member of a Govern- 
ment commission, I should like to recom- 
mend that the power of the Senate over 
treaties be modified in the light of present 
world and domestic requirements. Many of 
my distinguished colleagues have previously 
recommended an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by which treaties should be confirmed 
by a majority vote of both Houses of Con- 
gress instead of by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate alone. Such a change in my view 

is eminently fitting and necessary. It arises 
not from any desire to lessen the effective- 
ness of the United States Senate, but rather 
from the necessity of bringing the present 
constitutional provision into accord with the 
requirements of present international life, 
both at home and abroad. When one con- 
siders the speed with which international 
developments are moving today, not to men- 
tion the procedures of other countries with 
which we are now having close and friendly 
relations, it would seem reasonable to press 
at this time for a constitutional change. It 
is possible, of course, that difficulties be- 
tween the Senate and the Executive in for- 
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eign affairs can be eliminated by other means, 
but I think it is doubtful 

With respect to the administration of over- 

seas affairs, I feel a special urge to press 
for some prompt retooling of this aspect of 
cur organization for the conduct of foreign 
relations. The Korean War and the Bell 
report on the Philippines have recently 
been added to the new problems of the ECA, 
the North Atlantic Treaty organization, and 
point 4, to emphasize how the American 
Government has developed vast overseas 
operating agencies to alleviate suffering and 
to ameliorate economic conditions al] over 
the world. Among other things, these new 
activities require a new type of public serv- 
ant. Without disparaging our military or 
diplomatic personnel, it is, I believe, quite 
correct to say that specialized administra- 
tive and technical qualifications are neces- 
sary for the successful operation of these 
huge overseas ventures. We have done, in 
my opinion, amazingly well under very try- 
ing circumstances. But I should be less than 
frank if I did not also say that the develop- 
ment of a corps of career men, trained for 
overseas operations, as distinguished from 
the training now provided for the foreign 
diplomatic and military services, is urgently 
required. The magnitude and importance of 
the prcblem is grasped when one recalls that 
there are now almost as many Federal civil- 
fan employees outside the United States as 
in the city of Washington. 

Furthermore, it is no longef possible to 
have a unified foreign policy, if we do not 
have a unified administrative center in 
Washington under the policy direction of the 
State Department. The recent Gray report 
has shown very admirably how all aspects 
of American foreign policy, political, eco- 
nomic, and military, must be interlinked and 
&@ proper organizational home provided. It 
might be well to add that coordination and 
unification of all overseas administrative 
activities in Washington will be without full 
effect unless we achieve the same degree of 
unification under each of our foreign mis- 
sions abroad. It is just as bad to have sev- 
eral spokesmen for America in a foreign 
capital as it is to have several of them in 
Washington. 

We should also not forget that the appro- 
priations for providing participation by the 
United States in international organizations 
a-d conferences exceeds the combined appro- 
priations of the State Department and the 
F.-zeign Service. In the active international 
arena in which we are now very well sup- 
plied—not to say almost overwhelmed—with 
all kinds of functional organizations and 
international conferences, it becomes in- 
creasingly important that our Government 
should promote efficient arrangements and 
procedures for our activities in these inter- 
national organizations. Otherwire, we will 
not get value received for our expenditures, 
and our foreign commitments will become 
confused. 

Another factor of supreme importance is 
the close collaboration between the State 
Department and the Department of Defense. 
Similar close coordination between foreign 
and military policy now, I trust, happily on 
the way to realization, will avoid the bicker- 
ing, the delays, and the fatal mistakes which 
characterized clashes between these two arms 
of our Government toward the end of the 
war and immediately thereafter. 

Finally, if in addition to this improvement 
in the structure and operation of our for- 
eign policy, we could at the same time 
achieve a more responsible and cooperative 
relationship between Congress and the State 
Department, we should then have the basis 
for a popular understanding and support of 
foreign policy which now seems to be lack- 
ing. 


In a well functioning democracy, the' peo- 
ple must also be associated with policy form- 
ulation. As long, however, as the responsible 
agencies of the Government continue to pull 
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itself is of crucial importance and although 
American political scientists are probably in 
advance of those in all other countries of the 
world in their understanding and analysis of 
party processes, nevertheless in the last 
decade we have tended to emphasize—some 
might say overemphasize—other aspects of 
our discipline. We now have it on the best 
of authority that “in democracy all social 
classes, all economic interests, all expertise, 
planning, and power are subordinated to 
politics.” Until recently some enthusiasts 
had almost convinced us that there was 
nothing outside the administrative frame- 
work. 

It requires little argument to demonstrate 
that effective popular government rests upon 
a proper functioning of the party system. In 
the United States, a basic prerequisite not 
merely to good administration, but to active 
citizen participation and control is a re- 
sponsible two-party system. We know, how- 
ever, particularly since the growth and 
change of the Federal Government in the 
last 25 years, that our parties and our poli- 
tics have gradually become more and more 
confusing and frustrating, not merely to stu- 
dents of government but also to the sovereign 
citizens themselves. Alert to the great sig- 
nificance of this subject, our association sev- 
eral years ago created a special committee 
on political parties. That comniittee under 
the chairmanship of Professor Schatt- 
schneider has now, after the most commerd- 
able study of the problem, presented to us 
and to the country a keen analysis and a 
series of important recommendations. I com- 
mend this report to you and to the country, 
and express my deep gratification that it 
should have been completed and presented 
at this important turning point in our 
political development. I might add that hav- 
ing just come through, or one might say hav- 
ing just survived, another national election, 
we should be more than ever instilled with 
the strong desire of raising the level and im- 
proving the quality of party action. How to 
relate public action and public decisions to 
the legislative and administrative processes 
must ever remain before us as subjects re- 
quiring the most thorough and complete and 
constant study. 

In this connection it is well to remember 
that graft, corruption, improper influence, 
excessive campaign expenditures, still con- 
stitute the Achilles heel of democracy. In 
the political arena as well as in the legisla- 
tive and executive branches, we must be ever 
on the alert to detect and to ferret out in- 
fluences and practices which interfere with 
the true expression of the popular will. The 
present investigation of the interrelation of 
gambling and politics conducted by one of 
our distinguished Members, Senator Kr- 
FPAUVER, is an encouraging case in point. In 
public elections today more than ever is at 
stake, and as students of politics we must be 
more than ever active and alert to detect, 
understand, and explain to our fellow citi- 
zens the true import of political develop- 
ments. Yes, politics is primary; everything 
else is supplementary and secondary. Al- 
though American political life is at times 
quite disorderly and confusing, it is still 
un ise and ineffectual to attempt to solve 
legislative and executive and administrative 
problems as if they were separate and dis- 
tinct from the party process. 

v 

I have now presented a series of observa- 
tions about government and politics in the 
United States which are deemed worthy of 
particular attention at this time. I come 
next to a discussion of the place of the politi- 
cal scientists in our new political and gov- 
ernmental setting. 

As I remarked earlier, our present situa- 
tion has been aptly referred to as the “‘twi- 
light of warlike peace.” What we used to 
refer to as crisis government has become 
chronic. Emergency conditions have be- 
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come the regular and normal thing. We, 
as political scientists, would be derelict in- 
deed if we did not throw the light on our- 
selves and on our collective work to see if 
we are now doing as significant work as is 
required, or as we are capable of doing. 
“Have the scales fallen from our eyes and 
has the lead gone from our feet?” 

I have spoken earlier of Aristotle's refer- 
ence to politics as “the master science.” 
But are we working today in relation to all 
the social sciences as if we were the master, 
the coordinating, the integrating discipline? 
I think not. I believe that we are not as 
vital and active and significant as we should 
be, and I want to express my own view as 
to the reasons for the academic restraint and 
reserve which up to this time have char- 
acterized our activities. Our contributions 
are urgently needed, and although political 
scientists as individuals are now active and 
important in the various levels of our politi- 
cal and governmental life, I strongly hope 
for greater and wider activity by our asso- 
ciation. 

Why are we so restrained? Perhaps our 
recent specialization and compartmentaliza- 
tion has weakened the significance of our 
work. Perhaps we, as a discipline, have a 
separation-of-powers doctrine which prevents 
us from cooperative work with brother politi- 
cal and social scientists. I realize, of course, 
the vastness of the subjects with which we 
deal and the natural modesty of political 
scientists to avoid the sweeping generaliza- 
tions—and errors—which make some politi- 
cians and even members of other disciplines 
objects of pity or derision. 

But after all, the political scientist is and 
must be a generalist. Just like the politician, 
as Paul Appleby puts it, “Is the preeminent, 
practicing governmental generalist,” so must 
the political scientist who studies, and who 
we know is called upon to advise the politi- 
cian, be a person who trains himself to deal 
with large, complicated problems. Acquaint- 
ance with all allied disciplines is necessary, 
for one can hardly be a generalist unless he 
is able to generalize from something— 
namely, the facts, procedures, and processes 
outside as well as inside his own profession. 
Even more necessary is the ability to take 
a set of facts and recommend a sound policy 
out of them. 

John Gaus recently referred to economic 
and social policies which are “gaily—or 
grimly—urged today with almost no refiec- 
tion” of administrative experience, and re- 
called how Margaret Cole frankly confessed 
to the neglect of political factors by a group 
of which she was an active member. “Gaily 
or grimly” is good, but with what grave con- 
sequences to our welfare. Government has 
more and more become so complicated that 
policy must be formulated, not by a spe- 
cialist but by a generalist if we are not to 
become, even more than at present, a loose 
confederation of modern feudal interests. 
What we need is a political scientist who in 
the words of Sir Edward Bridges in his rede 
lecture “will be a good adviser in any field 
because he or she knows how and where to 
go to find reliable knowledge, can assess 
the expertise of others at its true worth, 
can spot the strong and weak points in any 
situation at short notice, and can advise 
how t» handle a complex situation.” 

Of course, we must not expect the best 
thought and the best men in our profession 
to be automatically transferred to the posts 
in government where they could do the 
most good. Unfortunately in these days of 
impoverished research, inadequate travel, 
heavy teaching loads, and impecunious liv- 
ing, we must not expect too much. In fact, 
it is one of our most urgent problems to 
release the abilities of our most mature 
scholcrs to work on the new and the diffi- 
cult and the enormous problems which beset 
our world. We must not send a boy to do a 
man’s work. Neither must we kill off the 
great minds we have already developed, in 
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commuting between Washington and our 
seats of learning. It seems that both uni- 
versities and governments have neither the 
heart nor any proper realization of what is 
necessary to assure the availability and full 
contribution of leading minds to the proc- 
esses of government. 

Herbert Emmerich has pointed out how 
we must recognize “that no one of the seri- 
cus problems of today and tomorrow can 
be answered by the specialized approach. 
The big questions of today and tomorrow are 
not just matters of public administration, 
or of international relations, or of adminis- 
trative law, or of public opinion, or of 
political theory. They do not belong exclu- 
sively to any of the specialists in these sub- 
divisions of our field. All the insights of the 
political-science disciplines must be focused 
on these questions with a view to getting 
complete, not partial, answers—and in time 
to have some effect on action. We must 
break down the jurisdictional boundaries 
which divide us within our own field, and 
the jurisdictional jealousies, and work at 
these problems as complete scientists.” 

T cannot agree with my dear friend, 
Charles Merriam, when he writes that “the 
weal or woe of mankind in the coming years 
rests very largely with administration and 
administrators.” I think it rests with 
politics and politicians in the broadest sense 
of these terms. My belief is that any nar- 
row specialization is inimical to the primacy 
of our subject and to the success of govern- 
ment in a free society. It 1s the complete 
political scientist skilled ir the art and 
science of politics—not just in theory, in 
law, in administration, but in politics— 
whom I espouse, and on whom so much 
depends. 

One of our colleagues, who is in a position 
to know, pointed out to me how most every- 
thing in government might be considered 
an economic problem. “Yet,” he added, 
“when economists in Government get to- 
gether to develop a new policy, what they 
really talk about and what they really think 
about is politics. There is nothing wrong 
with this,” he concluded, “because they 
must develop policies that are possible; and 
politics is, above all, the art of the possible. 
The only trouble is the tendency to approach 
essentially political problems in an ama- 
teurish way because of a failure to recognize 
their political character.” 

One of my distinguished colleagues who 
will remain anonymous, has asked me, “Why 
the other social sciences with their glamorous 
new vocabularies are playing so vigorously 
in our own backyards, including those of 
sample polling and political theory?” The 
answer in part is that we have not sufficiently 
utilized the materials and techniques avail- 
able to us in related disciplines. We have 
been somewhat deterred, it is true, by the 
horrible gobbledegook, particularly of the 
social psychologist, and we have had no 
desire to subordinate the substance to the 
technique. No doubt the other social 
sciences can help us. But the almost over- 
whelming problems of the modern world can 
only be solved by our most mature minds, 
and political science is the integrating and 
synthesizing discipline. The pulling to- 
gether must be under our auspices. Eco- 
nomic and social problems occur in their 
most vital form in the political-legislative- 
administrative processes, and we must use 
other social sciences and accept a definite 
leadership in our relationships to them. 

It was, I believe, our own Charles Merriam 
who provided the inspiration and leadership 
for social-science integration in this country. 
The first president of the Social Science 
Research Council, Robert Crane, was also a 
political scientist, and his present successor, 
Pendleton Herring, is also one of the stars 
in our political-science firmament. It is in 
no narrow disciplinary way that I would 
insist on the primacy of politics in determin- 
ing public policy. I have seen something of 
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and haul and to confuse the public about 
the great issues confronting the world, there 
is little chance for the citizen to participate 
with any degree of satisfaction or confidence 
in helping to decide great international 
questions. All of these problems are of 
primary importance and they are political. 


The reorganization of our conduct of for- 
eign affairs is only part and parcel, however, 
of the much larger problem of adapting our 
whole democratic structure to the increased 
needs of the time. “We need,” as John Gaus 
puts it effectively, “a theory of Government 
functions and one of the classification, re- 
cruitment, and education of the personnel to 
administer them that are reflective of the 
conditions of big democracy.” I have not 
yet recovered, in fact I am not sure that I 
ever will, from the shock I received when I 
recently observed and scrutinized from an 
unequaled vantage point the whole vast, 
sprawling edifice of the Federal Government. 
It takes a man of great hardihood to look at, 
let alone understand, the budget of the 
United States with its thousand-odd pages. 
But the experience of being regaled for 2 
years with all of the facts and figures relating 
to the organization and functioning of the 
huge Federal structure which spreads all over 
this country and all over the world, has natu- 
rally left on me some lasting impressions 
which I still find difficult to express. 

Despite unprecedented achievements in 
reorganizing the Federal Government, much 
remains to be done. One troubie, of course, 
is that so much more than government in 
the formal sense is involved in Government 
reorganization. tf someone, more states- 
manlike than the average, is seminal and 
vital and penetrating in his proposals, he 
immediately excounters the entrenched and 
the selfish interests which consider them- 
selves to be adversely affected by these rec- 
ommendations. The great extravaganza 
which is staged every year in Congress, an 
extravaganza which the late Will Rogers 
one time referred to as “Rivers and Harbors” 
or “I'll Get Mine,” is a case in point. Here 
again it is the politics of the problem, and 
not merely its administration, which must 
be solved. 

Even when it is essentially a bureaucratic 
responsibility and opportunity, much push- 
ing by citizens is necessary. I still catch 
my breath when I reflect on how the Presi- 
dent, not merely President Truman, but any 
President, must decide great questions. Even 
the very smart Budget Bureau does not 
know, or finds it politic not to inquire, who 
is doing what and when and how in the Pres- 
ident’s office. The idea of-a career staff secre- 
tary such as was recently recommended by 
our Commission after a careful, and if I may 
say so, highly realistic consideration of the 
problem under our constitutional system, 
apparently does not appeal to those imme- 
diately around the President. Like staff 
reductions, such proposals must often be 
pressed from outside the bureaucracy. 

The importance of pressure-group opposi- 
tion and bureaucratic neglect should not be 
minimized, as I will presently indicate. But 
it is very important to realize that the Fed- 
eral Government has become so big and 
awkward that it is, in effect, out of control. 
So difficult is it to secure the cooperation 
of numerous officials and agencies involved 
in any program, and in all programs, that 
at any given time no one is on top of the 
heap. Bureau or departmental autonomy, 
statutory restrictions, overlapping jurisdic- 
tion, absence of coordination, poor staff 
services, and just plain bigness add up to 
a condition of lack of control—one might 
say free wheeling—which is the opposite of 
that responsible democracy which we seek 
to have. No political scientist has devel- 
oped hydramstic control for Government 
machines, or if he has, it has not yet been 
adopted. 


It is still a source of amazement to me 
that otherwise sensitive and intelligent men 
should continue to pile billion upon billion 
and bureau upon bureau without much 
thought of the administrative and political 
consequences. It is hard for me to believe 
that any thoughtful person could still think 
that it was possible for any one agency to 
attempt to write or even approve the posi- 
tion classifications in the entire Federal 
service. Or that the Congress of the United 
States should be so perverse and unlearned 
in the principles of financial administra- 
tion as to continue to insist upon a system 
which runs counter to the almost unani- 
mous views of those who have studied the 
question. It is disheartening and discour- 
aging to find that even hospitals are bandied 
about with the same kind of financial and 
public abandon that characterizes the con- 
struction of a dam on Tombigbee Creek or 
the dredging of the Clatskanie. Even when 
the political scientist considers himself to 
be a sort of political pathologist and tries 
to view the whole scene with that scientific 
reserve and calm judgment which befits any- 
one whose appellation is scientist, he still 
feels like remarking with Ostrogorski that 
“God takes care of drunkards, of little chil- 
dren, and of the United States.” 

Perhaps as Herbert Emmerich remarks: 
“Our governmental institutions are better 
than we tend to think.” But we must not 
forget that they are now assailed by new 
enemies and by reinforced old ones. At a 
time of national crisis we should not be tol- 
erant of inefficiency, nor neglectful of popu- 
lar control. A new compulsion is now pres- 
ent which should drive the Congress and the 
President to move with all speed in the 
direction of implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the last few years which would put 
our house in order for any emergency. 

I cannot hope in a few brief moments to 
summarize all of my deep reflections about 
executive organization and of the relation of 
Congress to it. But I do want to demon- 
strate how political considerations are of 
primary importance and to say that we have 
only started along the road of integrating 
our economy, our defense, and our resources. 
Despite the reorganization of Congress and 
the progress which has been made toward 
executive reorganization, there still remains 
a vast area of inefficiency, duplication, and 
lack of control which continues to be a men- 
ace to our free institutions. The great prob- 
lem of executive-legislative relationships 
cannot be effectively tackled until both the 
executive and legislative branches are in 
such reasonable state of organization that 
one can think of having them work together 
successfully. As long as Congress fails to 
equip itself with adequate, nonpartisan staffs, 
and as long as it relies almost entirely upon 
seniority to select its leadership, and as long 
as the executive branch continues to con- 
sist of a congeries of unrelated services, de- 
pendent upon and limited by a nineteenth- 
century set of personnel regulations, just so 
long will the pattern of our Federal politics 
be one of oscillation between executive bu- 
reaucracy and congressional oligarchy. 

With the now rushing to 
Washington for Federal aid to education, I 
suppose it will not be too long until Wash- 
ington, not content with generous grants to 
farmers and veterans, will be filled with 
strange new ideas of educational organiza- 
tion and expenditure, and one of the last 
fields left to the States and the localities 
will be dumped willy-nilly upon the over- 
loaded shoulders of the Federal Government, 
Decentralization and deconcentration which 
seem to be our only salvation, will then be- 
come nothing but empty words. This would 
be fatal indeed to our democracy. As Charles 
Beard one time pointed out: “Unless our ad- 
ministrative system is so constructed and 
operated as to keep alive local and individual 
responsibilities, it is likely to destroy the 
basic wellsprings of activity, hope, and en- 
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thusiasm necessary to popular government 
and to the following of a democratic 
civilization.” 

There is not much use worrying about 
intergovernmental relations unless some ef- 
fective limit is placed upon the power and 
activity of the Federal Government. No 
one can say with any assurance what the 
optimum load of the Federal Government 
can be. But it is my opinion, for whatever 
it may be worth, that we are now attempting 
in Washington and through the Federal 
Government much more tran can be effi- 
ciently administered or popularly controlled. 
I might suggest that we already have in the 
Federal Government unsolved problems of 
suffic'ent seriousness that we do not need 
to take on any more. For instance, in the 
very criticai period ahead when national 
security will demand a large military 
budget, our time-honored devices for .sub- 
ordinating the military to civilian control, 
to say the least, are likely to prove to be 
inadequate. This whole field of civil-mili- 
tary relationships deserves the closest study 
and scrutiny. To involve the Federal Gov- 
ernment in further new problems at a time 
when a question like this, so fraught with 
grave consequences for the future of our 
Republic, is pending and unsolved, would 
seem to be utterly foolhardy and irresponsi- 
ble. Progress in coordinating diplomatic 
and military planning, at least at the top, 
could easily be shattered if Congress at- 
tempts to rely merely upon its control of the 
purse strings without insisting simultane- 
ously upon what is necessary to develop firm 
lines of authority and accountability within 
the executive branch. 

I cannot conclude my discussion of the 
labyrinth which is the executive branch, or 
the confusion in the Congress, without re- 
ferring to the real menace of pressure-group 
politics as it operates in the Capital City. 
Harold Lasswell has not exaggerated when 
he wrote: 

“National policy increasingly becomes a 
matter of deals made between national pres- 
sure group Officials and the bureaucracy of 
executive departments and agencies. What 
the pressure organization is able to ‘deliver,’ 
more than ever depends upon what the of- 
ficials of a centralizing government find it 
expedient to give.” 

It is deeply discouraging to the average 
citizen, as it is depressing to the trained 
observer, to find the public so, frequently 
pushed around in favor of combinations of 
interest groups. “Aggression of groups and 
agencies against the people as a whole,” as 
Mr. Hoover puts it, “is not a process of free 
men. Special privilege either to business or 
groups is not liberty.” The unusual and 
plutocratic and extravagant atmosphere of 
Washington is in no small measure due to 
the unlimited resources of lobbies and spe- 
cial interests which find their outlet in some 
portion of the District of Columbia. This 
problem, although seriously affecting the 
whole functioning of the Federal structure 
of government, must be remedied elsewhere 
than in Washington. Thus I come to the 
next point of my discourse. 


Iv 


One of the major problems of our democ- 
racy, after all, is how to strengthen and im- 
prove our political parties. We cannot exalt 
and enthrone the citizen without at the same 
time utilizing the politician. Under our 
form of government the politician operates 
within the framework of the two-party sys- 
tem, which, over the generations, has ac- 
quired a peculiar form and certain peculiar 
habits. The special form and spirit of our 
party system has determined the whole 
character of our government. Party politics 
is therefore of central importance. Sooner 
or later in every discussion of government 
and politics in this country, one must come 
back to the organization and functioning of 
our political parties. Party organization by 
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House of the Eighty-second Con- 
meet in joint session to hear the 
President of the United States deliver his 
annual message on the State of the Union. 
With the Nation in a state of emergency, 
President Truman will outline the program 
he deems necessary for our security. 

In 1951, hundreds of thousands of young 
Americans will be inducted into our Armed 
Forces. We on the home front will be called 
on to contribute more than ever before in 
self-sacrifice, higher taxes, and moral re- 
sponsibility. Just over the horizon are price 
controls on foods, ceilings on wages, and a 
decline in our standard of living. 

Today, on the eve of the President’s ad- 
dress, the American Forum of the Air poses 
the vital question: “What is the State of the 
Union?” to two distinguished United States 
Senators, Senator KENNETH S. WueERry, Re- 
publican, of Nebraska, minority leader of the 
Senate, and Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Democrat, of New Mexico, chairman of the 
Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee, 
and formerly Secretary of Agriculture. 

Senator WHerry, what would be the main 
theme of your message, if you were Presi- 
dent? 

Senator Wuerry. President of the United 
States? 

Moderator Granix. That is right. 

Senator Wuerry. Well, Ted, first, before I 
answer that, would you permit me to say 
that I deeply appreciate the invitation to 


it is a great program, and I am glad that they 
are sponsoring it. And if I have to debate 


mt of the United 
his program over there. 

to commit foot soldiers to Europe? 
If we are, why not be frank about it? Why 
not tell the American people? Let us have 
a propledged partnership about what we are 
going to do in the foreign policy so that we 
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tries of the world who want to fight to 
the expansion of communism and have 
free world. 

Moderator Granix. Senator ANDERSON? 
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Senator Anverson. I think, Ted, that I 
would like to join right in the beginning 
in congratulating this program on its new 
sponsor. Naturally, I would have to admit 
that Kew and I are unusual in this respect, 
that when we say nice things about each 
other, we really mean it. 

Senator WHerry. That is right. 

Senator AnpEeRson. Sometimes on the floor 
they refer to a distinguished Senator and 
they do not believe that he is so distin- 
guished, but Ken and I have that fortunate 
and pleasant experience, we mean what we 
say. 

I think if I were to be making a state- 
of-the-Union report, I would remind the peo- 
ple of America, first of all, that there are 
some hopeful signs and there are some dis- 
couraging signs. I think I would remind 
them about our banks that are bulging with 
money and our factories which are operating 
at top speed, that the steel mills are work- 
ing to capacity, and that in some areas of 
the country where steel has never been re- 
garded as a possibility for manufacturing, 
New England, they are now pressing for 
plants because they believe the future is so 
promising that these areas will be able to 
sustain these mills for a long time to come. 

I would point out that the farmers have 
had unusually fine growing weather, to be 
sure, but they have also had an opportunity 
to market their crops under extremely fine 
circumstances for years and that while they 
might encounter bad growing weather again, 
they have now the resources and ability to 
sustain them in temporary bad spells. 

I would point out that workers are en- 
joying their best wages and unemployment 
is extremely low. In other words, I would 
say that our domestic economy is in very 
fine shape. Then I would say, of course, that 
the only clouds that exist are clouds outside 
our Union; that there are troubles in the 
world, and we are closely tied to that trou- 
bled world and that we cannot expect to 
escape at home the effects of warfare abroad. 

Moderator Grantx. What do you have to 
say to that, Senator WHerry? 

Senator WHerry. That is quite an opti- 
mistic statement. If CLinton would go on he 
would have to mention also that not only as 
a part of our economy are we confronted 
immediately with price controls and freezes 
of wages, but that we are also confronted 
with higher taxes and allocations, all of 
which goes on with this artificial economy 
that he has so eloquently and forcefully de- 
scribed. 

Moderator Granix. When can we expect 
the allocations and controls? 

Senator Wuerry. Some of the allocations 
are already on. The President of the United 
States, as I understand it, in his message— 
and, of course, this is what we expect in 
his message—will ask for price controls and 
wage freezes, and I have heard from the other 
side of the aisle that as to taxes, we have 
just begun to tax. We have really got to 
have a tax program to stop inflation and 
help pay the costs of this great defense pro- 
gram that is producing this artificial 
economy. 

Moderator Grantx. Senator Anderson? 

Senator ANDERSON. I would simply like to 
point out that I picked up a copy of a great 
New York newspaper on last Tuesday and 
I clipped a number. of the headlines out of 
it. One reads: 

“Labor and employers score greatest gains 
in history.” The next reads, “Steel industry 
set for greatest year.” “Gas reserves rise de- 
spite wider use.” “Aluminum output geared 
to expand.” “Handling devices are facing 


They are going to do $2,500,000,000 worth 
of business in 1951 against $1,000,000,000 in 
1950. 

“Retail sales gain foreseen for 1951.” 

If that is your artificial economy, I just 
want more of it. 

Senator WHeErRrY. More cheap dollars, CLIn- 
TON; more taxes, more controls, more alloca- 
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tions, it all goes hand in hand. And if we 
are to stop the expansion of communism 
and protect the free economy, and certainly 
if those powers are granted, those who op- 
erate the business with dictatorial powers 
and controls should not abuse that authority 
in this time of total mobilization to fasten 
upon the backs of the American people a con- 
trolled economy that cannot be eliminated 
whenever and if these emergencies cease to 
exist. 

Moderator Granrk. Do you think raising 
$50,000,000,000 in taxes will hurt business in 
any way? 

Senator Wuerry. On the Appropriations 
Committee, we Lave adduced a lot of evi- 
dence. Some very, very high authorities in 
this country have stated, if I recall the fig- 
ures, that you can only tax 40 percent of the 
national income. Others feel that all you 
can take away from the individual is 25 
percent out of each and every dollar. I am 
not sure where the saturation point lies. But 
just as surely as we all here in America 
consider the future—and I believe that you 
have got to tax—I have been one who has 
believed in a balanced budget, but you can- 
not balance a $100,000,000,000 budget, on 
the taxes we receive now which are ap- 
proximately $40,000,000,000 a year. And 
grant that we tax as much as we can, you 
get to the place, Ted, of the law of diminish- 
ing returns. It creates such an impact upon 
business that instead of doing more business 
you will do less business, and if you do it 
with cheaper dollars all you do is handle 
more money and you do not handle more 
goods, and, after all, it is production of goods 
that counts in total mobilization. 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, I am only re- 
minded of something that happened to me, 
and I think our experiences are sometimes 
helpful to us. 

When I went on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, it 
was just when we were beginning in 1943 
to have some terrific budgets. And a very 
eminent New York financier had just been 
down to Washington to assure everybody 
that if the national debt ever went beyond 
$50,000,000,000, you would close every bank 
in the country and every insurance company 
would go broke and our savings would be no 
good, and business would come to a stand- 
still. 

You can imagine my joy in being handed 
a copy of the budget and it ran $108,000,000,- 
ocd. I saw the national debt at $200,000,- 
000,000 and I saw it go to $250,000,000,000 
and almost $300,000,000,000, and strangely not 
a@ bank closed its doors; not an insurance 
company went broke. None of the things 
that this eminent financier had promised 
happened, and I wondered if we &ll know the 
answers. Frankly, I don’t, because I have 
seen a nation that supposedly had gone broke 
two or three times, still remain the most 
powerful economic pumping line anywhere 
in the world. 

Senator WHerry. Does the Senator feel 
that it is unnecessary to impose price con- 
trols at this time? 

Senator ANDERSON. I would keep price con- 
trols away as long asI could. I am thinking’ 
particularly of a situation in the agricul- 
tural field which I know more about than 
I do about anything—if I know anything 
about anything. I know in the case of cot-| 
ton we need 16,000,000 bales next year. If 
you put a price control on that at a low 
figure, with the shortage of insecticides and 
fertilizer, you are not going to have more 
than 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 bales of cotton 
and that would contribute more to infla- 
tion than perhaps turning it loose. 

Senator Wuerry. Does the Senator feel 
that selective controls will work? 

Senator ANDERSON. I never had much en- 
thusiasm for that. 

Senator WHeErry. If the Senator agrees with 
me on that, I think the Senator will agree 
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the mistakes which are made because too 
specialized minds are at times on top, and 
because a broad political judgment was ab- 
sent. It is the task of the political scientist 
to synthesize everything which goes into the 
formulation and implementation of public 
policy. 

I am not interested in jurisdictional con- 
flict, and I believe in drawing more fully 
upon the anthropological, psychological, so- 
ciological contributions which are available 
to us on a basis of interdisciplinary exchange. 
But I would be less than frank with you if 
I did not assert that foreign and military 
policy is hardly the task of the nuclear physi- 
cist, and that power and bureaucracy and 
other similar concepts are being manhan- 
dled by the psychologists. Why? Partly be- 
cause political scientists have not sufficiently 
used the other social sciences and partly 
because we are focusing too much attention 
on small problems without developing frontal 
attacks on large, significant ones. 

Nevertheless, there are more practical and 
mundane reasons. The mere bigness of a 
problem, like legislative-executive relation- 
ships, for instance, is almost beyond the fa- 
cilities of political scientists, unaided and 
unsupported, to handle. Without the gen- 
erous support of the Carnegie corporation it 
would not have been possible to produce our 
recent report on political’ parties and the 
party process. With the Federal Govern- 
ment devoting a billion dollars a year to re- 
search, mostly in the physical and biological 
sciences, it is only occasionally that funds 
are available for those really seminal and 
significant investigations into our vast gov- 
ernmental and political structure which pres- 
ent conditions require. Political scientists 
and social scientists generally may, therefore, 
quite legitimately excuse themselves because 
of lack of adequate equipment and resources, 
The terrific and overweening development 
of science and technology has necessarily 
pushed us aside for the time being, but it 
will not be for long. An active committee 
in our association, headed by one of our 
greatly respected -xpresidents, Arthur Hol- 
combe, will soon make our judgment and 
‘influence felt. 

Perhaps the most favorable development of 
our times in its effect on human welfare is 
the activation of the policy and program of 
the Ford Foundation. The work of its study 
committee on which our president-elect 
served, has been correctly evaluated by Henry 
Ford II as “one of the most thorough, pains- 
taking, and significant inquiries ever made 
into the whole broad question of public wel- 
fare and human needs.” Their work and 
recommendations, which every member of 
this association should read, were accepted 
unanimously by the trustees, and there is 
therefore now in existence what never ex- 
isted before in such ample form, financial 
support for large and significant research by 
political and other social sciences. No longer 
can we complain that resources are not avail- 
able. The Ford Foundation can now redress 
the balance in favor of the social scientists. 

I am tremendously impressed with the 
impact of this report upon our profession, 
It may well become the greatest boon to 
fruitful and constructive research and action 
in the political field we have ever had. As 
the president of this association, I salute this 
significant development and express our deep 
satisfaction that now for the first time in our 
history we have the possibility, if we are 
good enough, to assume our rightful place 
in making significant contributions to world 
peace, in the strengthening of democracy, 
and in the other areas for the advancement 
of human welfare. 

In what I have said about the place of 
political scientists, and in the expression of 
my hopes and desires for a greater future for 
our profession, I would not have anyone 
think that we are not now playing a sig- 
nificant role through our leading members 
and in our research and teaching everywhere. 
Our vice president today is Ralph Bunche, 


recently winner of the Nobel Prize, and there 
are many others who are indispensable as 
advisers and participants in the decision of 
public questions at all levels of government. 

But I still think that we must step up the 
significance of our work. Political theory, 
for instance, could do much today in the de- 
velopment of a more adequate concept and 
understanding of the democratic way. We 
have not contributed as much as we should 
to the practical solution of international 
affairs—perhaps in the latter case because we 
have gotten away from solid foundations in 
comparative government and international 
law. I also feel that we should not shy away 
from proposing remedial action once we have 
made our analyses. 

Our training of political scientists leaves 
much to be desired. We should rethink and 
recast our graduate training programs so as 
to develop generalists who are acquainted 
with the other social sciences as well as with 
the emerging and pulsating political life 
around them. The new generation of politi- 
cal scientists must have a stronger sense 
of their important mission, they must be 
better equipped to understand and handle 
the procedures of other related disciplines, 
and they must be trained in the evaluation 
of large situations and in the solution of big 
problems. Perhaps I should say with Plato 
“that is the pattern according to which 
they are to order the state and the lives of 
individuals * * * making philosophy 
their chief pursuit, but when their turn 
comes, toiling also at politics and ruling 
for the public good.” 

Nor have we included in our profession 
many who are interested and active in public 
affairs, those whose research contributes 
materially to the knowledge of political life, 
but who are not academicians, and those who 
teach citizenship to the large mass of our 
people who never attend a college or a uni- 
versity. If our research is to have the prac- 
ticality which it requires, and if the results 
of that research are to have maximum appli- 
cation, it is indeed time that we associate 
these groups more qlosely with our profes- 
sion. 

Now that we have been able to establish 
an executive office here in Washington, it is 
up to the membership to consolidate our 
gains, coordinate our research, broaden our 
avenues of influence, enrich our teaching, 
and enlarge the participation of our pro- 
fessional membership. We have a deep re- 
sponsibility as well as a unique opportunity 
in this troubled world. If we will recon- 
sider our whole field and make such profes- 
sional reorganizations as are required to 
bring us abreast of our new responsibilities, 
we can say with Henry Stimson: 

“Let them learn from our adventures what 
they can. Let them charge us with our fail- 
ures and do better in their turn. But let 
them not turn aside from what they have to 
do, nor think that criticism excuses inac- 
tion. Let them have hope, and virtue, and 
let them believe in mankind and its future, 
for there is good as well as evil, and the 
man who tries to work for the good, believing 
in its eventual victory, while he may suffer 
setback and even disaster, will never know 
defeat.” 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the distinguished junior Senator 
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from Tennessee (Mr. Keravuver] intro- 
duced Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 
on behalf of himself and other Members 
of the Senate. 

As one of the cosponsors of the reso- 
lution, I have prepared a statement ex- 
pressing some of my own views on it, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


At a time when the nations of the globe 
are beginning an armament race it may be 
too late to propose a Senate resolution which 
seeks to explore the possibilities of a common 
meeting ground that would promote stability 
and unity of the democracies of the New 
World and the Old Worla. 

There are many great developments—such 
as Russia’s spread of communism over Asia— 
a continuing cold war in Europe—a United 
Nations that has developed into . debating 
society when positive action is needed, and 
here at home a defense budget that will 
virtually make of this Nation a military dic- 
tatorship, reduce our standard of living, and 
make it difficult to ever regain the freedoms 
and liberties we now enjoy. 

Surely there must be some alternative to a 
war of extermination or a program of more 
and bigger armaments. 

In this present situation we must explore 
every avenue for a comprehensive solution 
of our security and economic problems. The 
most desperate necessity of our time is for 
the United States to assert the moral leader- 
ship of which she is undoubtedly capable, but 
which she has not yet fully laid hold on. 

Our Nation is now going ahead with its 
superarmament program because, in self- 
defense, it must; nonetheless we stand 
committed to peace and the survival of man, 
There are those that contend that this pro- 
posal would require a world government—a 
government where nations would lose their 
identity—this I deny and am opposed to. 
We can have a federation of governments 
based on principles by which people can 
unite without impairing their local 
autonomy. 

The resolution does not commit the United 
States to joining a union of Atlantic democ- 
racies. All it does is give the United States 
opportunity to show the leadership expected 
of us in the struggle to safeguard freedom. 

This is an exploratory move. It may be 
too late. I believe that those of us respon- 
sible for the welfare of the American people 
can do no less. 





The State of the Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BENTON, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a radio dis- 
cussion on January 7 between the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER-* 
son] and the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. WHERRY]. This admirable 
discussion on the state of the Union took 
place on the American Forum of the 
Air, the famous radio program under the 
direction of the talented Mr. Theodore 
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We don’t want any -nore Yaltas and Pots- 
dams. 

Moderator Grantx. Senator ANDERSON, do 
you care to comment on that? 

Senator ANpERson. As to a meeting with 
Stalin, on that I think after what Russia 
has done and is now engaged ir doing in 
China and elsewhere, that I would certainly 
not want to see our President take his hat 
in hand and take Uncle Joe and say, “What 
do you now suggest that I do?” 

Senator WuHeERRY. He might write him a 
letter, CLINTON. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is a good point. I 
would just like to point out that that is the 
very crux of this whole story, if I may say 
so. Here is a President who feels outraged, 
and the only remedy he has in America is to 
write a.etter. In Russia they do something 
else. In Russia he would have killed the 
man long ego. And thank God, we still 
have the kind of a country where, when the 
President of the United States becomes out- 
raged, all he can do is write a letter. 

Senator WuHerry. I hope he just keeps on 
writing letters, I think it is wonderful. The 
more letters he writes, the better chance we 
have. 

Moderator Granik. We will take another 
question. 

Question. I am a member of the Massa- 
chusetts State Senate. My question is ad- 
dressed to Senator ANDERSON. For how many 
years can the Nation stand all-out mobiliza- 
tion before the private economy is destroyed? 

Senator ANpERsON. That is a question that 
should not be asked of a New Mexico farmer 
and insurance agent. You have got to ask 
that of some great economist, and, confi- 
dentially, he cannot te?l you. 

Moderator Granix. The Senator says that 
leaves him out. 

Senator ANDeRsoN. My best answer is that 
nobody seems to know what the capacity 
of the American Government is. Nobody 
seems to know what our great production 
machine can do. Certainly we ought not 
to try all-out mobilization as long as we 
still have a possibility of keeping away from 
the controlled economy. 

I am glad to see we are trying to do a lot 
of. these things without taking full control 
of production of this land. 

Senator Wuerryr. May I just point out, 
however, for the benefit of the questioner, 
that I sit on the Appropriations Committee, 
and although the Senator has foreclosed me 
because I am not a great economist, from 
answering this question, yet I do get a lot 
of information on the appropriations from 
just such characters as the distinguished 
Senator has mentioned. I would like to say 
to this member of the Massachusetts State 
Legislature that our budget this year, end- 
ing in July, will total $75,000,000,000 and 
that the available income of taxes is $40,- 
000,000,000 on the present business that we 
are doing, and that the contemplated budg- 
et, including contract authority that has 
been suggested to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for the next fiscal year will be $100,- 
000,000,000 and for the succeeding year after 
that it will be likewise. 

So I agree with you: How long can we con- 
tinue to support these land army divisions 
in Europe as a standby defense army, and 
whether to accomplish what Lenin once 
stated in 1924, “What we are going to do is 
to require the United States to spend itself 
into distraction.” 

That is the big question. 

Moderator Grantk. Now for our first sum- 
mary, Senator WHERRY. 

Senator WHerry. Ted, I would sum up 
today’s discussion in two phases. On the 
domestic front certainly there is not much 
disagreement between Senator ANDERSON and 
the junior Senator from Nebraska. I want 
to preserve the free economy of the United 


States of America. If we are to lead other 
nations out of this darkness into the light 
of a new day, the United States has got to 
remain spiritually and economically sound. 
Certainly, we start from that premise. For 
that reason it is my feeling that in this great 
debate on Mutual that we should have it in 
the Senate of the United States on any com- 
mitment made, that we should not commit 
ourselves to land forces until it is debated, 
and that we might determine the character 
of the aid the United States can afford to 
give to these free countries of the world in 
helping them, if you please, to eradicate 
communism from the world. 

Moderator Grantk. Thank you, Senator 
WHERRY. 

Now, your summary, Senator ANDERSON. 

Senator ANpERson. I think, after discus- 
sion, it seems apparent that we are going to 
be greatly worried about the economy here at 
home, and I think we had better put our 
very, very best efforts into trying to have 
this work done on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
I think we need, therefore, immediately 
again increasing taxes. I think we need to 
constantly pare down our spending. When 
we talk about our work abroad let us re- 
member that we must save Europe. We 
cannot afford to lose Europe. There are 
things that we say we cannot afford to do 
at home. I recognize it is hard to afford 
them. We cannot afford to lose that part 
of the world where democracy has always 
grown and where it can grow again with a 
very small amount of assistance from us. 
We have watched it in other areas. Italy 
seems to come into my mind constantly. 
We were able to save it. It did seem like 
quite an expenditure, but it is not too much 
if Europe can be saved. 

Therefore, I hope that everything we do 
shall be done with one thought, that we do 
not want just America, we want Europe 
with us. 

Moderator Granik. Thank you, very much, 
gentlemen. 


vier 


Politics in Controls? 


EXTENSION OF REMARK” 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp a letter from the 
Readers’ Column of the Los Angeles 
Times, which ably states the growing dis- 
trust in our present administration: 

PouitTics In CONTROLS? 

There appears to be two reasons for threat- 
ened price control and rationing of meat. 
Neither has any connection with the supply 
or price of same. 

The first reason looks like a Truman “red 
herring.” By hitting at the people's dinner 
table our wily President sets up such an ir- 
ritation that the monumental blunders of 
the State Department and the United Na- 
tions fade into oblivion. 

The second reason is to make the So- 
cialists now running our Government happy. 
The Truman gang is treating the tragic 
world situation as a heaven-sent opportunity 
to spread their philosophy of more and more 
control under the guise of the national emer- 
gency. 


Los ANGELES. 


Mrs. JoserH SHELL. 
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Welfare of the American Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable discussion among 
people interested in legislation on Indian 
welfare over a joint resolution which 
passed the House of Representatives in 
the Eighty-first Congress, but failed to 
pass the Senate. The resolution is House 
Joint Resolution 459. 

It was the subject of discussion by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt in a recent issue of the 
Washington News. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RE-orpD 
the article referred to and written by 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


Britt Now on Hint May STRIKE aT AMERICAN 
INDIANS 


(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


Hype Park, Friday.—People who are de- 
pendent and are not fully able to defend 
their own interests are always an invitation 
to exploitation. 

Even in our own demociacy we cannot 
deny that this ‘.as been so. That is why 
most of us hope that the day will come 
when all American Indians will be sufficient- 
ly w ll educated to be allowed to enter into 
the stream of American life as citizens and 
to take care of their own business. That 
day, however, does not seem to be very close 
at hand. Education has been woefully bad 
where our Indians are concerned, and, as 
yet, they are far from being able to look after 
their own affairs. 

It is well, therefore, that many people are 
interested in the welfare of the Indians. 
Some are interested in their purely artistic 
contributions, for the Indians have many 
expressions of their own art. But, for the 
most part, people are interested in seeing 
the Indians integrated into our national 
life and are working toward again making 
them full citizens in this land which once 
belonged to them entirely. 

I am quite sure that the new Commis- 
sioner of the Indian Bureau, Dillon S. Myer, 
whom I knew and admired when he was in 
charge of the relocation camps during the 
last war, wants to do the best that can be 
done for the Indians. His experience, how; 
ever, has not been long with this particular 
question and he has around him men wit} 
whom he has previously worked on other 
matters. It is possible, therefore, that in- 
terested people, wanting to achieve personal 
objectives, might present Indian affairs to 
Commissioner Myer in a somewhat mislead- 
ing manner. In fact, certain bills which 
already have been presented lead one to iel 
that this may have been so. The fact that 
the Indians have been deprived of their 
right to choose their own counsel, a right 
which they long enjoyed, is a serious in- 
fringement on their liberty. 

In certain States it always has been diffi- 
cult to protect rights of Indians and the 
Representatives from these States quite 
naturally think first of the rights, or rather 
the advantages of the other citizens of the 
State. Now it looks as though an effort is 
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with me, if he is not in favor of selective con- 
trols, if price controls are imposed that price 
controls and wages should be extended clear 
across the board. Is that not right? If you 
have an effective price control in this coun- 
try, should you not go clear across the board 
and impose controls on prices and also freeze 
the wages simultaneously? 

Senator ANDERSON. I think there are some 
places where your production goes on re- 
gardless of whether contro] is on. I think 
there are other areas where you have to have 
a free market in order to get production, and 
I believe it is possible to pick out a few of 
those places without taking them all. 

Moderator GRaNIK. Let us get back to this 
foreign policy for a moment. 

Senator WHERRY. Just one more remark 
about this inflation. I am interested in the 
economy. Let me ask this question: Does 
the Senator feel it is necessary to increase 
taxes to stop this inflation program? . 

Senator ANDERSON. Since you have asked a 
specific question, I will say I do think it is 
necessary to increase taxes. Again, I go back 
to experience, and I know that as a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House I was in favor of greatly increasing 
taxes in the last war on the theory that when 
you did make it closer to paying for the war 
as you went you reduced inflationary pres- 
sures, and I think now we are going to have 
to dip and dig a great deal deeper to get addi- 
tional money there. I recognize that if you 
took all the money from those who had $25,- 
000 you would not get very much, and, there- 
fore, you are going to have to move in new 
directions, and you are going to have to have 
billions more in taxation, in my opinion, if 
you are going to be able to come close to 
paying for the present endeavors upon a 
pay-as-you-go basis, and I think we must go 
on that basis. 

Senator WuHerry. You are in favor of levy- 
ing those taxes this year to accomplish that 
purpose? 

Senator ANDERSON. I am. 

Moderator GraNIk. A while ago, Senator 
WHERRY, you referred to armed security at 
home, and then a foreign mutual aid sea and 
air policy. Didn’t you advocate that in 1949, 
when the North Atlantic Treaty was pend- 
ing? 

Senator WHERRY. I certainly did. My feel- 
ing on that, Ted, is that the provisions of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, when they were dis- 
cussed, resolved themselves around what 
mutually might be termed, what we could 
best afford to give. What is the major con- 
tribution we can give those countries to not 
only render a defense for ourselves, but also 
for the free countries that want protection. 
I said them nearly 2 years ago, as I say to- 
day—and many others are joining in that 
program—that the United States should arm 
to the teeth. We should become masters of 
the air, and that is the greatest offense that 
the United States of America can have. 

While we are preparing that, we are not 
only preparing our own defense, but when 
Russia strikes, if it does, it will be the major 
contribution we can give to those countries 
in giving aid to them at that time. We have 
first got to pulverize potential war-making 
power of Russia before you can go in—if you 
ever go in—and invade the land. So that it 
is necessary that we have mastery of the air 
to drop the bombs on the offense and to 
resist an air attack from Russia on the 
defense. 

Senator ANDERSON. I do not think that try- 
ing to have the greatest air force we can 
have necessarily means that you must desert 
those allies we have been painfully trying to 
build up in the intervening years. As to our 
efforts in Italy and France, those countries 
were ready, and almost overready for com- 
munism and we were able to save them for a 
while. We have certainly saved Turkey and 
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Greece, and by doing those things I think 
we have minimized the need for the type of 
all-out air force we might otherwise have to 
have a long time ago. 

Moderator Granik. It is time for questions, 
but before we take any questions from our 
audience, here is an important message from 
the American trucking industry. 

The ANNOUNCER. Highways and States are 
the arteries that nourish America as it races 
the clock to rearm itself. Over them moves 
the world’s greatest fleet of automobiles, 
busses, and trucks. No other nation, friend 
or enemy, has perfected a bombproof trans- 
portation system such as America’s highway 
transport. Today, the wheels roll over 
faster. But our street and highway system, 
once the world’s best, is beginning to bog 
down under the traffic load. More than 
40,000,000 cars, more than 8,000,000 trucks 
and busses. Highways and streets are burst- 
ing at the seams. Our interstate highway 
system is yesterday's miracle, today’s hard- 
ened arteries, tomorrow's bottleneck. All 
highway authorities agree it is too narrow, 
too winding, too old for the full flood of 
motor vehicles as America moves to meet the 
challenge of 1951. More and better highways 
are needed today for a better, safer tomorrow. 

Now, here again, is your moderator, Theo- 
dore Granik. 

Moderator GrantIx. Let us take the first 
question from the audience. Go ahead. 

Question: I am an agricultural engineer 
and my question is directed to Senator 
ANDERSON, 

Moderator GraNnIK. The former Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Question: Why were prices and wages not 
fixed by the Congress at the start of the 
Korean War so as to save the Government 
billions of dollars in increased costs of all 
materials necessary to carry on the war? 

Senator ANDERSON. I cannot answer that 
question except to point out that.in 1942, or 
1941, I believe it was, an effort was made to 
pass what was known as the Gore bill in the 
House, commonly knowp.as the Baruch plan, 
by which everything would have been frozen 
as of the date of entry into difficulty. It got 
about 35 or 40 votes. Those of us who voted 
for it were hopelessly in the minority. 

Many people felt this time that if we are 
going to put controls on across the board, 
do it as of June 25 or 26. I was one of them. 
You could not possibly have had a vote to 
do that because a majority of the legally 
elected Congress feels ctherwise. That is 
the best answer I can give. 

Senator WHERRY. My feeling is that I in- 
troduced the amendment to do the very 
thing that the questioner asked, the Bricker- 
Wherry amendment, which, if enacted into 
general law, would have put a complete price 
control on across the board. My feeling is 
that the administration didn't want to con- 
trol the wages at that time. What they 
wanted to do was let the wages increase and 
pay subsidies to roll back the prices. I think 
that is wrong. I think we should have done 
it the other way and if they are now going 
to put them on, while these wages have in- 
creased, and some prices, yet I am still of 
the opinion that the only way to have an 
effective price-control law is to have them 
clear across the board and freeze the wages 
simultaneously. 

Moderator GranIk. Do you want to reply 
to that? 

Senator ANDERSON. I was just thinking of 
@ program you had here 2 years ago in which 
Senator Tarr, Mr. Republican himself, was 
on the program and you asked the question 
of Senator McGrath whether Congress should 
grant stand-by controls, and Senator 
McGrath said yes. You asked, “What do 
you think, Senator Tarr?” and he said, “Of 
course not. It never was necessary.” 

Senator WHerry. On what? Stand-by con- 
trols on what? 








Senator ANDERSON. Price controls and allo- 
cations and all those things. It never be- 
came necessary until just before election. 

Senator WuHerRY. I am not saying now 
that the time to put on those controls is at 
this moment. I said if they are going to put 
them on the only effective price control you 
can have is one clear across the board. If 
the administration felt in total mobilization 
when this act was up in the last session of 
Congress that it was necessary to impose 
them, that was the time they should have 
put them on. 

Moderator GraNnrK. May I take a question 
from the young lady? 

Senator WuHerry. That is what I would 
have done. 

Question: I address my question to Senator 
Wherry. I want to ask him if it seems right 
to him that we as mature people should stay 
at home in comparative safety while we 
send what might be termed a second chil- 
dren’s crusade into the horrors of Korea? 

Senator WHerry. If I had my way about 
it they would not have been in Korea today 
fighting. That is, if we adopted the policies 
I advocated. Now they are there. The ques- 
tion is: How large an army do you want? 
I unierstand now that the army that is 
being suggested is 3,500,000 people. If we 
are to have 3,500,000 personnel, I want to say 
to the little lady, that if that prevails it 
will take in class 1-A every available man, 
including those 18 years of age. Would you 
agree with me on that, CLINTON? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator WHerryY. So that if it is necessary, 
if this demand is here, if this all-out mo- 
bilization is the policy, it will take them 
down to 18, regardless of how you feel about 
drafting 18-year-olds, and others staying at 
home. There will not be any other choice 
in the matter. That will be all that are left 
in class 1-A if that happens. 

Senator ANDERSON. Anything you do in 
that nature is unpleasant. If you had to 
draft the 18-year-olds there are arguments 
against that. When you start moving up 
the list you start moving into people in col- 
lege, young married couples, and then young 
married couples with children. And any- 
thing you do is unpleasant and probably the 
easiest is to move into the 18-year-old group. 

Senator WuHerry. If I may enlarge upon 
the observation of the Senator, that is not 
the only thing. If we are to have three and 
one-half million in personnel, that is, mili- 
tary personnel, it is absolutely necessary 
with the classes that we have that we take 
everyone down to 18 to get enough out of 
1-A to do the job; is that not right? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes; it is unpleasant, 
but inevitable. 

Moderator GraNIk. We must admit that 
President Truman in the last election did 
a pretty good job of selling himself to the 
American people. What would you think of 
a meeting with Joe Stalin and trying to sell 
him on the necessity of peace in the world 
and eliminating some of this? 

Senator WHeErRRY. I am in favor of discuss- 
ing peace any time anywhere with anybody. 
If we can get a peaceful solution in an Amer- 
ican Forum of the Air or get them at the 
Town Hall meetings, or any level, I am for 
it. The only thing is, I don’t want any com- 
mitments made by the President that ought 
to come back and be ratified through the 
constitutional processes. I want the Amer- 

ican people and Congress to be full-fledged 
partners in any agreements or commitments 
which he might make. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you think they 
would go along with him? 

Senator Wuerry. I chink he has the power 
to make an agreement and negotiate, but if 
they involve constitutional processes—and 
I am sure the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico will agree with me—we ought 
to bring them back and have them ratified. 
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Patent Office from the city of Washington 
under decentralization and earnestly submits 
that it should remain where now located; 
but that if the Patent Office space is deter- 
mined to be absolutely required by other 
defense agencies, the Patent Office should 
be included in the so-called dispersal plan 
(as distinguished from the decentralization 
plan), which would result in relocation of 
the Patent Office within a radius of 20 miles 
of the White House; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Commerce, the chair- 
men of the Judiciary Committees of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Director of the Bureat. of the 
Budget, the Director of the General Services 
Administration, and the Commissioner of 
Patents. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true copy of a resolution duly adopted by 
the Bar Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia at a meeting held in Washington, 
D. C., on January 8, 1951. 

Justin L. EDGERTON, 
Secretary. 


General Eisenhower Points the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted me by the 
House, I am including an editorial by 
Anna M. Carlson, editor of the Linds- 
borg News-Record, of Lindsborg, Kans. 

I think the Members of the House will 
be interested in the views expressed in 
this editorial: 


GENERAL EISENHOWER POINTS THE WAY 


At last there is a ray of hope piercing the 
dense fog of Washington's Fair Deal rearma- 
ment muddle. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower made his stand 
known last week on the eve of his departure 
for Europe, regarding the arming of Euro- 
pean nations for defense. Preparing to leave 
for his combined European command he told 
a news conference that European democracies 
must make equal sacrifices with America if 
forces are to be built up capable of defend- 
ing Europe and maintaining peace. The gen- 
eral stressed that if every sacrifice by America 
is not matched by the European democracies 
this thing cannot win. 

General Eisenhower is undertaking a stu- 
pendous task. He will visit each capital of 
the North Atlantic Treaty organization 
nations during the trip he started Saturday 
to talk with the officials of the various coun- 
tries and reassure himself that they are not 
working at cross purposes. 

Tt will be a herculean task to make those 
nations understand that they must do their 
part. For years most of them have been 
holding out their hands to Uncle Sam for 
doles furnished by the American taxpayers. 
Most of those countries have made little 
effort to beat back from the ravages of war 
and defeatism. It has been easier to depend 
on the United States. 

Now they are depending on the United 
States to furnish men, arms, and means to 
defend therm in event of aggression by a 
powerful nation. 

Happy landings, General Eisenhower, and 
may a divine providence help you make 
order out of chaos. 


General Herr Says Use of Horse Cavalry 
as Part of Armed Forces Should Be 
Revived 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the question as to the need of the horse 
cavalry as part of the Armed Forces is 
being revived. This has been brought 
about largely because of the situation 
developed in the Korean area. Maj. Gen. 
John K. Herr, a retiring cavalry officer, 
has given this matter a considerable 
amount of study. He has first-hand in- 
formation because of his long service as 
an officer with the cavalry while a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces. 

General Herr has handed me a state- 
ment dealing with the problem, which 
he believes to be pertinent and of suffi- 
cient importance to call it to the atten- 
tion of the Members of Congress. Under 


permission granted me by the House, I. 


am including his statement, together 
with an article that appeared in the 
Detroit Free Press in support of the opin- 
ion expressed by General Herr. 


[From the February 1948' issue of the Rider 
and Driver] 
(By S. W. Taylor) 

Mr. Frank M. Smith reported in the V’ash- 
ington Times that a strong plea for revival 
of the United States Cavalry was also made 
at the last hearing by General Herr. He 
quoted General Herr as saying that it was 
not true that hoefses were not needed in the 
last war and had read statements from 
General Patton and others that cavalry units 
would have been of great advantage in the 
North African and Sicilian campaigns. Gen- 
eral Herr also said that General Wainright 
would testify as to the effectiveness of cav- 
alry if he was called before the committee. 
General Herr placed before the committee a 
letter by Lt. Gen. Lucian K. Truscott, Pat- 
ton’s successor as Third Army commander, 
which held that if the United States had kept 
its horse cavalry, the bloody Cassino and 
Anzio battles could have been avoided and 
the Italian war possibly shortened by many 
months. 

Col. Fred L. Hamilton, United States Army, 
retired, former Chief of Remount Service, 
told the committee: “I talked to German 
officers of the Air Corps and the ground forces 
and the mechanized outfits and cavalry out- 
fits and almost to a man it was their opin- 
ion that they lost the war on the eastern 
front because the Russians had better horses. 
The horses were better and the German mo- 
tor and mechanized outfits were helpless in 
the roadless stretches of Russia. To a man 
they were of the opinion that one of the 
major reasons for losing the war on the 
Russian front was the superb cavalry of 
the Russians, regular and irregular.” 

General Herr said in conclusion that he 
would like to submit to the committee a doc- 
ument which was restricted Intelligence Bul- 
letin of May 1946, issued by the G-2 division 
(Secret Service) the Information Division of 
the General Staff. He read a part of it as 
follows: 

“The U. 8. S. R. with vast distances and 
few roads, and with severe climatic con- 
ditions during much of the year, has used 


horse cavalry to great advantage during 
World War II. By the results achieved, the 
Soviets have justified the use of cavalry, not 
as a substitute for armor, but as an inde- 
pendent arm and as a supplement to armor 
and mechanized might in operations over 
severe terrain. Russian cavalry has great 
power in supporting weapons. The organ- 
ization is so designed as to provide a small 
and mobile striking force with adequate 
support of artillery, mortars, and automatic 
weapons. Cavalry and tanks have been com- 
bined into a smooth working and effective 
organization.” 

Following the submission of the foregoing 
document to the committee General Herr 
and Senator Morse carried on a conversation 
in which it was brought out that the United 
States horse cavalry was eliminated in spite 
of evidence as to its necessity. Their con- 
versations in part follow: 

“Senator Morse. In other words, when you 
are dealing with military operations, in that 
part of Europe in which the Russian, Hun- 
garian, Yugoslavian, and Polish Armies op- 
erate, you are dealing with military opera- 
tions in which horses play a very important 


“General Herr. Yes. There they play a 
part which is of increasing importance, and I 
wish to state right here that there is no truth 
in the popular idea that the cavalry is only 
useful in out-of-the-way places, where there 
are mountains and tough country, where 
vehicles cannot go. It is highly useful in any 
terrain in the world. A horse can go any- 
where a vehicle can go, but a vehicle cannot 
go a lot of places the horse can go. The 
horse can go almost anywhere a man can go. 
It can transport its fire power over places 
where vehicles cannot go, and over good 
country where .nen can go, much faster than 
men can go on foot. It is a vital thing. No 
country which pretends to be well organized 
for war in all manner of terrain over the 
world, and in all kinds of weather can pre- 
tend to be able to fight in any theater of 
war where it may be called upon to do so, 
to the best advantage, unless it has the 
proper complement of horse cavalry and 
pack animals. The Chinese are finding that 
out right now. 

“Furthermore, I submit and I charge and 
allege the War Department prematurely, un- 
wisely, and mistakenly suppressed our cavalry 
in 1942, after I was retired as chief of cav- 
alry, and changed the cavalry into other 
organizations and futile units such as the 
mechanized reconnaissance units, over my 
bitter protest when they started this thing. 
Not only that, I addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of War in June 1942, shortly after 
I was retired, inviting his attention to the 
dastardly sabotage of the American cavalry 
and calling on him to put a stop to it and 
quoting to him what the Russian cavalry 
was doing—that the results would be detri- 
mental to our country; that we had a highly 
organized cavalry, though small, the best in 
the world, based on our Civil War experi- 
ences; that to do away with the grand cavalry 
now was criminal, almost because it could 
not be reconstituted during the emergency; 
that we would have need for it and use for 
it. I knew him well personally. I received 
&@ very kindly letter from him. I have the 
original on file. In that letter he assured me 
that he had a very kindly feeling for the 
horse, too. In the old days he had been with 
it and so on. But they just couldn't quite 
see where they were going to be able to use 
any cavalry in this war. He hoped I would 
not feel too bitter about it.” 


[Pror: the Detroit Free Press] 
Hay Burner WaRFaRE 
(By Royce Howes) 
So what would be so odd about the cavalry 
horse coming back? As a matter of fact it 
wouldn't have far to come. 
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being made to hurry the Indian plan of self- 
development going on since 1929, and many 
fear that if the Indian bill presently before 
the Senate is passed the Indians and their 
interests will seriously suffer. 

Perhaps it would be well for Mr. Myer to 
call together some of the organizations and 
some of the men in this country who have 
had long experience in dealing with our In- 
dian minority groups. He might be able to 
clear up some of the misunderstandings that 
they have about his attitude, and they might 
be able to help him to a clearer understand- 
ing of the interests of the Indians as they 
see them. Many individuals in this coun- 
try have been closely associated with Indian 
tribes over a long period. They have gained 
a knowledge and a feeling for the Indians 
that cannot be gained without much study 
and association, and I think they should be 
heard. 


Too Late 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted, 
there is inserted herewith from H. Bond 
Bliss, on the letterhead of Miami Life, 
Florida’s most influential weekly, a 
letter addressed to the editor of the Mi- 
ami Daily News, which reads as follows: 


Too LATE 


To the Eprror oF THE MIAMI DaILy NEws: 

In answer to Philip Wylie, I remember 
many of the events he cites in his attack on 
the Miami Herald and its confusion of poli- 
cies. It is ironical for me, of all persons, 
to take up the cudgels for the harassed 
Herald. I cannot speak for the later years 
but I do feel responsible for his tirade 
against the isolationism of 10 years ago. 

I plead guilty to writing isolation edi- 
torials in the Herald before our glorious en- 
try into the Second World War to save 
America, the world, humanity, and freedom. 
I emphasized the same theme in my front- 
page column day after day and he derided 
me then. Wylie has always shouted for con- 
flict, for other American men and boys go- 
ing abroad to have their heads mashed and 
their legs mangled and increasing the crosses 
row on row. 

Yes; I wrote and argued and fought for 
America first and always; for a strong and in- 
vincible United States, for a united Western 
Hemisphere that could defy the world, pro- 

“tected by two wide oceans; an America at 
peace, armed to the hilt, with navies and 
air forces, prospering and happy. 

Yes; I remember those peace meetings, 
Communists and fellow travelers were among 
those who shouted to keep the United States 
out of war, until Germany turned upon Rus- 
sia. Then they, like Wylie, yelled for inter- 
vention not to save this country nor democ- 
racy nor liberty, but to help poor Russia. 

With the Communists joining the capi- 
talists, the power-hungry statesmen and 
politicians and militarists, we isolationists, 
we Americans, became rather lonely, crying 
in the wilderness for peace in vain. 

Yes; the internationalists and interven- 
tionists won. They won back in 1914 after 
the American people had voted for peace and 
were given war. We licked the Kaiser and 
his Huns to establish peace and freedom for- 


ever. And the wounded boys came back and 
also the veterans. The debts piled up. But 
did the world win peace and brotherhood? 
Instead it was given Hitler and nazism, Mus- 
solini and fascism, Stalin and communism. 
Japan felt its muscles. That is what our 
intervention and internationalism accom- 
plished. Wylie cannot blame isolationists 
for that. 

Wylie should be very satisfied over the 
results. The United States saved Soviet Rus- 
sia and Communist China. 

Now there is the third world war. Now 
the United States really is in danger. Now 
there may be that fighting in American 
streets, about which Wylie prates. Now 
there may be bombs dropping in our cities, 
on our homes. Now the Red spies may be 
blowing up our industries, our utilities, our 
transportation, our Government. Never was 
this country in such grave peril as now. 
Never in our time was democracy and liberty 
so threatened. 

That is the price we are paying for inter- 
vention, for internationalism, for striving to 
tell others what they should do on this 
earth. 

Yes; I was an isolationist. Millions and 
millions of Americans today are wishing and 
praying they had been, that the United States 
had followed the wise advice of the fore- 
fathers. 

It’s too late now, Philip Wylie. It’s too 
late to be an isolationist. We are up to our 
necks in internationalism—and the noose is 
hanging there. 

H. Bonp BLuIss. 

MiaMI1. 


Dr. Henry Bennett and the Point 4 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor regarding a statement of the able 
new director of the technical assistance 
program. The editorial follows: 

LAND REForRM, New STYLE 


The farmer under the American capitalis- 
tic system is far from being a downtrodden 
man, points out Dr. Henry G. Bennett, who 
ha; just taken office as Administrator of 
Technical Aid to Foreign Countries (the 
point 4 program). He believes it is incentive 
that makes the American farmer tick, and 
that more of it spread to other farmers 
would help feed the world. 

This is a sound approach to what the point 
4 program can do in its agricultural phase. 
Communism assumes that land reform can 
be accomplished merely by taking land, espe- 
cially large holdings of it, away from its pres- 
ent owners. What results usually is that 
the peasant finds himself again a serf, this 
time on a collective farm, or the exactions of 
the tax collector become as severe as were 
those of the landlord. 

The kind of rural capitalism America wants 
to encourage does not take pride in vast 
tracts under absentee owners; it is rather a 
system in which the owner-operator has both 
the responsibility and the reward for what 
his acres produce. To make this system 
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function requires a considerable amount of 
knowledge and competence on the part of 
the individual farmer. 

In fostering that competence among 
American farmers, the county demonstration 
agents, the experiment farms, and the agri- 
cultural colleges (such as Dr, Bennett 
headed) have been very effective. To share 
that experience with other countries will be 
mutually beneficial. 


Views on Decentralization of Patent Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp, a resolution adopt- 
ed by the Bar Association of the District 
of Columbia on January 8, 1951: 


Whereas tentative suggestions have been 
made to include the United States Patent 
Office in the so-called decentralization plan, 
which would result in its permanent removal 
to a city remote from Washington, D. C., 
and from all related agencies concerned with 
nena and the national defense effort; 
an 

Whereas the records of the Patent Office 
accumulated in Washington over a period 
of more than 100 years include copies of 
millions of United States and foreign pat- 
ents and a vast store of applied scientific 
and technical literature constituting the 
greatest single source of scientific informa. 
tion and knowledge available in the world 
and now accessible for immediate consulta- 
tion and inspection by the various defense 
agencies; and 

Whereas the records of the Patent Office 
are consulted almost daily by the represent- 
atives of the Department of Defense, Atomic 
Energy Commission, the National Science 
Foundation, the Government Patents Board, 
the patent sections of the Departments of 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, Justice Depart- 
ment Patent Section, Government research 
bureaus, such as the Bureau of Standards, 
and others having development procurement 
= contract problems involving inventions; 

Whereas such removal of the Patent Office 
under the decentralization plan would greatly 
hamper the activities of all defense agencies 
by making said records inaccessible; and 

Whereas the relocation of the Patent Office 
under decentralization would destroy the ef- 
ficient functioning of the: Patent Office, 
through the loss by resignation of highly 
trained, experienced, and irreplaceable scien- 
tific personnel, who would not accompany 
the Patent Office to a distant location; and 

Whereas decisions of the Patent Office for 
& great number of years have been reviewed 
by the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, and the judges sitting on these 
courts are highly trained in patent inatters, 
the review of Patent Office proceedings would 
be seriously impaired by removal of the Pat. 
ent Office from the city of Washington to a 
distant city: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia hereby goes on record 
as opposing the removal of the United States 
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So, with your leave, I should like to go 
beyond my scheduled subject and discuss 
agriculture’s part in implementing our de- 
sire and determination to build a just and 
las peace. 

pr us get into the subject by considering 
two questions: (1) What are the obstacles 
to world peace? and (2) What do we have 
to work with? 

The first obstacle we think of is aggres- 
sive totalitarianism of the Communist va- 
riety. Korea has proved beyond all doubt 
that international communism is aggres- 
sive—and not just in the ideological sense 
but aggressive in the use of raw military 
power. Against military aggression there is 
only one immediate defense and that is mili- 
tary power. The United Nations, including 
the United States, have recognized the ne- 
cessity for military power, have acted effec- 
tively, and are determined to exercise effec- 
tive force as long as necessary. 

That may be a long time, but force is only 
a temporary expedient—not the ultimate 
answer. The world has seen many great mil- 
itary powers rise and fall. True peace has 
not yet come. If force can be balanced with 
force without achieving peace, then logic 
demands that we look deeper for the real 
obstacle between us and peace. 

So we come to this question: Is commu- 
nism the basic trouble, or is communism the 
current symptom of an older, deeper disease? 

It seems to me that communism is the 
symptom. Its leaders are capitalizing upon 
the misery, the wants, the unrest that have 
long existed. Propaganda-wise, they pre- 
tend they are not merely against something 
but for something better. They have con- 
vinced millions of people that this is so. 
That is the meaning of postwar Commu- 
nist gains in Europe. It is the meaning of 
the Comraunist success in China, the nearly 
successful aggression in Korea, and the con- 
tinuing Comunist pressure in many other 
parts of Asia. 

We know that the Communist leaders are 
misleading their followers with false prom- 
ises and lies. But many of the world’s peo- 
ple do not have access to this fact until it is 
too late. They follow false hopes to their 


Hope lays hold on men's minds and stirs 
them to desperate action. Our first task is 
to understand this thoroughly because man’s 
hope must be directed toward peace—not 
capitalized by aggressors as an obstacle to 
peace 


Americans above all others should realize 
what hope can mean in terms of construc- 
tive action toward freedom. Our national 
life began with a revolution, and it was not 
merely a military revolution but one based 
on ideas and ideals. It was a revolution 
that laid hold on the minds of men—in 
America and throughout the world. The 
American revolutionists were not merely in- 

that Americans should be free and 
independent of Great Britain. They were 
insisting that all men are born to be free, 
that the rights of man are inherent, God- 
given, not subject to either bestowal or de- 
nial by temporal powers. 

I have spoken of the American Revolution 
in the past tense, but it can be and should 
be thought of in the present tense. It is 
alive today, and the satanic appeal of com- 
munism need not prevail over the good and 
the true that is democracy expressing the 
God-given rights of man. 

The two opposing ways of life are com- 
peting for the minds and hearts of men. 

This, I believe, is the basic struggle. For 
us who are now living there is no escape 
from this reality. What we do—and what 
fail to do—both will affect the lives of 
children and our children's children, 

Our record clearly indicates we will not 
shrink back, 

Our leaders have made clear to the world 
that we seek no national aggrandizement. 
Our occupation of former enemy countries 


has been firm but not vindicative. We have 
provided foreign relief that saved millions 
of lives; strengthened Iran, Greece, and Tur- 
key against Communist aggression; helped 
to establish Philippine independence; pro- 
vided billions of dollars worth of aid to 
China, Korea, and certain other Asiatic 
countries; promoted European recovery 
through the Marshall plan; joined a pro- 
gram of mutual defense for the North At- 
lantic area; helped to organize and staunch- 
ly support the United Nations Organization 
and its specialized agencies; started the 
point 4 program, and promptly responded to 
the United Nations call for the military de- 
fense of Korea. 

In all history, there is nothing remotely 
approaching either the high moral principle 
or the scope of this record. 

Yet the peace is far from won. 

In the struggle for the minds of men, total- 
itarian Communist dictatorship is drawing 
support from millions who by nature should 
be joined with us in developing a democratic 
way of life—a way or life based on inherent 
human rights, individual dignity, and 
brotherhood of the human family. 

Man was born to be free. There can be 
no peace until mankind has won its freedom. 

As we know from recent experience, the 
struggle between freedom and totalitarian- 
ism is at a critical point in Asia, and the 
outcome in Asia is of critical importance to 
the entire world. 

Half the people of the world live in Asia. 

Eight persons out of 10 in Asia are peas- 
ants. 

Most of those peasants live in abject pov- 
erty. Few of them farm as much as four 
acres. Their tools are primitive. Their farms 
are so small that they would have no use for 
mociern machines if they had them. 

They have little part in world trade, either 
as suppliers or buyers. 

Few Asian peasants own the land on which 
they toil, and few have had any hope of 
owning the land. Unlike United States ten- 
ants, they are completely dependent upon 
their landlords—politically, socially, eco- 
nomically. 

Most peasants must turn over to their 
landlords most of what they produce—50 to 
75 percent is common, and in certain parts 
of China it runs as high as 90 percent. Many 
have no security of tenure whatsoever. Some 
areas have laws to protect the peasant’s 
tenure, but in many areas the laws are not 
enforced. Too often the landlord may turn 
the peasant off the land whenever he wishes. 

The yields on much of the land are low, 
but the peasant is not much interested in 
improving it. 

He is not greatly impressed by irrigation 
projects and other improvements when it is 
not his land that will be improved. He 
has little hope of gaining; there are plenty 
of peasants who will work the land in re- 
turn for enough food to keep their families 
alive. Therefore, how can one peasant hope 
to be given more than he is now getting from 
his landlord. He has no incentive. 

This is a major problem in the point 4 
program. 

Our technical assistance will do little good 
unless the family on the land welcomes and 
uses the knowledge. That, I believe, is a 
fundamental point recognized by all of you 
in extension work. 

You will find some exceptions to the dark 
picture I have painted. But for the most 
part, the Asian peasant is landless, hungry 
and about as nearly without hope as it is 
humanly possible to become. That is, he 
has been without hope; today, it may be a 
little different. 

All over Asia, Communists are spreading 
the word that the land is to be divided up. 
“Join with us,” they say, “and the land you 
farm will be yours. Help us overthrow the 

t authorities, and you will immediate- 
ly be a landowner. This is the only way you 
can ever hope to have your own farm.” 
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There’s more to it than that. The Com- 
munist propaganda uses words about free- 
dom, dignity of the individual, and prob- 
ably all of the other principles of democracy. 
The Communist claims are inflated like bal- 
loons, and are just as empty. But how can 
the peasant know that communism has 
never brought democracy but only dictator- 
ship? How can he know that the so-called 
land reform of communism consists of trans- 
ferring land from feudal landlords to a 
feudal government? 

Hence, among at least half of the world’s 
people the misery of the peasant is a basic 
obstacle to peace because it provides the 
“soil” in which communism or some other 
form of totalitarianism breeds. 

An attack upon this problem is the most 
direct way by which democracy can win over 
communism in the struggle for the minds of 
men. That is the real hope for peace. 

In meeting any problem, understanding it 
is the first step. The next is to take stock 
of what we have to work with. 

Fortunately, we have many tools, and we 
have been using some of them. 

But we can never make it too clear to the 
people of the world that the principles of 
the American Revolution guide American de- 
mocracy and commit us to the cause of 
human improvement @verywhere. The world 
must be led to understand that when Ameri- 
cans tax themselves to send aid abroad they 
do so because they want to help the everyday 
folks. We must continually make known 
the fact that we believe in freedom and 
dignity for all people. 

It is terribly difficult to make these things 
clear in a period of chaos. Sometimes any 
kind of stabiilty seems preferable to com- 
pounded chaos, and our efforts to gain time 
are misunderstood. But we must make our 
position clear. 

We should, by all means, make clear that 
our country has had experience in dealing 
with such problems as are faced by the farm 
people of Asia, the Middle East, Africa, South 
America—problems of land tenure. 

Those looking toward Russia for a tenure 
pattern are looking in the wrong direction if 
they want progress and independence for 
their farm people. We must help them 
compare democracy and communism from 
the standpoint of both philosophy and per- 
formance. As to philosophy, communism 
from the beginning has opposed the private 
ownership of property. How can anyone 
hope that communism will suddenly adopt 
the freehold principle? Logic and experi- 
ence require anyone to expect that the Com- 
munist pattern for agriculture will continue 
to be the government collective. 

On the other hand, let our friends study 
Jefferson, who believed that a democratic 
nation should be a nation of freeholders. 

Some of his ideas about agriculture may 
seem rather extreme, in view of the indus- 
trial development of modern society, but 
those ideas are a part of our national back- 
ground. 

It was Jefferson who said: “Those who labor 
in the earth are the chosen people of God, 
if ever He had a chosen people, whose breasts 
he has made his peculiar deposit for sub- 
stantial and genuine virtue. It is the focus 
in which he keeps alive that sacred fire 
which otherwise might escape from the face 
of the earth. Corruption of morals in the 
mass of cultivators is a phenomenon of 
which no age nor nation has furnished an 
example.” 

(Jefferson would be shocked to see how 
communism today is corrupting the people‘ 
on the land by exploiting their natural desire 
to own the bit of earth on which they toil.) 

In 1820, Daniel Webster, who was to be- 
come a Senator and later Secretary of State, 
made this perceptive statement: “A repub- 
lican form of government rests not more on 
political constitutions than on those laws 
which regulate the descent and transmission 
of property. Governments like ours could 
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In World War II the Russians had an army 
of 600,000 horsemen and made astonishingly 
good use of it. Right now for that matter, 
the Chinese Reds in Korea are going into 
battle on Mongol ponies. 

Of course, like the Germans, the Russians 
were not fully mechanized, and the Chinese 
aren’t either. Our Army is, so the horse 
might not mesh quite so well, but it would 
have its uses. 

I remember in the early days of the last 
war standing on a hilltop with the com- 
mander of a mechanized reconnaissance 
troop. We were watching his men and ve- 
hicles run off a maneuver in the broken 
brushy country below. 

The troop commander kept moaning for 
horses, and pointing out the limitation of 
his jeeps and armored cars in such terrain. 
Even to the untutored eye it was plain that 
horsemen could scout that particular piece 
of landscape much more adequately. 

It would have been smart to have kept 
a regiment of horse cavalry around some- 
where, or at least a squadron. 

A cadre with equine management and 
combat know-how would be available to lend 
a hand in such situation as the request from 
Korea has presented. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff had better get 
an ear to the ground. They might hear 
hoof beats. 

Also, it may come about that one of these 
days Congress will demand to know who was 


so premature about turning the horses out 


to pasture. 





Bill Ogan Went Through Hell in the 
Hungnam Retreat in Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, while 
we know the news from Korea is cen- 
sored, I think this letter written by Bill 
Ogan to his father, Carl Ogan, in North 
Powder, Oreg., tells the story clearly 
and graphically. The above-mentioned 
letter follows: 


TuEsDAY, DECEMBER 12. 

I probably don’t have to tell you that 
we have just come through hell during the 
last 2 weeks. That I am alive is nothing but 
a miracle or the good Lord was surely with 
me. 

I received 11 letters yesterday, one had a 
map asking me if that was the sector I was in. 
Yes, it was and there were two regiments 
of us, the Seventh and Fifth. We were sur- 
rounded by seven Chinese divisions. 

We were cut off entirely except by air. 
They made drops for us every day: food, 
gasoline, ammunition, etc. 

One week ago we started fighting our way 
out. There is no need telling we had many 
casualties. We hear now that there are ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 Chinese troops trying 
to annihilate us. Our platoon, originally 
43 men, came through with 13. 


ONLY SEVEN LEFT 


The weather was always below zero. 
Frozen feet and hands were not uncommon 
at all. My finger tips are still numb. My 
feet, well I don’t know, I’m still walking. 
Our last lap yesterday we walked over the 
Pass to a small town which had a railroad. 
We walked 16 miles. The staff sergeant and 
I were the only ones who made it all the 
way on foot, the rest of them fell out and 
rode on trucks. 
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NIGHT IN FOX HOLE 


Three nights ago we were on a defense 
perimeter of the First Marines. About 3:30 
a. m. I went on watch. We were standing 
one hour on and one off. I noticed the 
bullets were gettine pretty close and was 
sitting behind the fox hole so I raised up 
to try to see. It was awfully dark and the 
wind was blowing right through me. There 
about 15 feet from the fox hole were five 
gooks. As soon as they saw me they 
threw a grenade, It hit in the fox hole but 
luckily it was a concussion grenade and not 
fragmentation. At the same time I opened 
fire. They fired a Thompson sub. I hit two 
and luckily again the bullets from the sub 
didn’t get any of us. I picked up the sub 
the next morning about 2 feet in front of my 
fox hole. They were trying to go through 
our position but they failed. 

We had several casualties but nothing 
like they had. 

It was estimated the next day that there 
were about two divisions on the attack. 
The next morning there were five dead Chi- 
nese in front of my position. Later on dur- 
ing the night they moved me to another 
foxhole that the men in had been hit and 
there were seven deac “gooks” around there 
so I know I got my share of the “blankety- 
blanks.” 

FOUGHT WAY THROUGH 


We pulled out the next day. We had to 
fight our way through road block after road 
block. Never have I seen as much Marine 
gear lying on the side of the road. Trucks 
along the side, all kinds of gear. It was 
surely different than anything I have ever 
seen or probably ever will see again. Anyway, 
we made it. 

We are now back at Hungnam and are sup- 
posed to go aboard ship either today or to- 
morrow. Where we don't know for sure 
but some think we are going to Pusan. I 
hope not, but I am happy to just be alive 
and it will be a rest. 

Our gunnery sergeant was killed. Sure 
was a good man. A mortar shell got him. 
Out of the original brigade there are seven 
left in our platoon, 


FEW DAYS OF REST 


We are sitting in tents today getting our 
back mail, getting some gear issued to us. 
Most of us lost most of our gear. It was 
either burned or lost in our withdrawal. 

There is some talk of our old original 
brigade going back to the States, but I 
doubt it. 

All my film was burned up back where we 
were cut off but I saved my camera and I 
have about eight pictures left to take. I am 
saving them for special occasions. 

We go aboard am tracks today to board 
ships. I hear we are to take our tents and 
stoves so that probably means we will set up 
in Pusan or some place else for awhile. 

About all for now. I made it through this 
so guess I can make it through most anything 
now. I feel pretty good but have lost a little 
weight. Will write again as soon as I know 
more, 

Brit Ooan. 





Hope: An American Export 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 17 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
November 16, 1950, Secretary of Agricul- 





ture Brannan delivered an excellent and 
thought-provoking address to the Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities at its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hore: AN AMERICAN EXPORT 


(By Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan) 


It is a privilege for me to take part in 
another of your annual meetings and to 
discuss some of the matters that are of mu- 
tual concern to us in our joint effort to serve 
agriculture, the Nation, and the cause of 
world peace. 

A great deal of the work in which we have 
mutual interest has been long established 
and continues through the years to merit 
all the care and attention we can give to it. 
From time to time we also enter jointly into 
new undertakings to improve upon the work 
that is already under way or to meet the 
challenge of changing conditions, 

In accordance with a recommendation of 
the joint committee on extension programs, 
policies, and goals, annual meetings are 
now being held between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the executive committee of 
this association. From my standpoint, at 
least, this is an important development. I 
am also glad that your committee on exten- 
sion organization and policy is continuing 
to meet regularly with the director of ex- 
tension work in the Department and with 
our Department committee on extension 
relations. 

I am particularly happy with the progress 
that has been made by committees of State 
extension and experiment station directors 
and representatives of the Department in 
developing plans for an intensified and joint 
effort to strengthen the Nation through 
grasslands improvement. Grassland im- 
provement holds great potentialities for im- 
proving the diets of our people, improving 
our soil, increasing the economic opportuni- 
ties in agriculture, and strengthening our 
national defense. I assure you that we of 
the Department will be glad to cooperate 
with you of the land-grant colleges and 
universities to the extent of our ability in 
the proposed undertaking. 

At your meeting a year ago, I discussed 
with you some of the promise and some of 
the problems of the point-4 program which 
President Truman had proposed. 

The beginning of such a program, as you 
know, has since been authorized by Con- 
gress, and the first appropriation has been 
provided. Fortunately, we have all had con- 
siderable experience with the problems in- 
volved in technical assistance to other coun- 
tries. It is vital that we pool our experience 
and resources in meeting the larger prob- 
lems that are now before us. Our joint 
committee on argricultural services to for- 
eign areas has made a good start. I am sure 
We can all look to it for real leadership and 
guidance, 

All of us, necessarily, have been devoting 
a great deal of thought to this relatively new 
work, especially to the real objectives we 
seek. Obviously, point 4 is not an end in 
itself but is a part of the over-all effort of 
the American people to help build world 
peace. 

When I accepted your invitation to speak 
here, I thought that I might contribute best 
by discussing agriculture in relation to the 
building of our national strength. How- 
ever, as I thought more about it, my mind 
kept turning to the more fundamental ques- 
tion that is constantly in all of our minds: 
What can we do to achieve world peace? 
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men in Japan, as it will everywhere it is 
given the chance. 

Evidently, a little bit of land, a little bit 
of opportunity, can do for world peace some- 
thing that great armies cannot possibly ac- 
complish. It is something that happens in- 
side a person. It is something that cannot 
be shot or chained. 

However, communism ts still on the march, 
millions of people are in 


to be done. 

The United States alone does not hold the 
answer, but we occupy a position of leader- 
This is not merely because of wealth 
and power but, more importantly, because 
our domestic and foreign policies represent 
the principles that can bring peace and well- 
being to the people of the earth. Beyond 
this, we have a record of unfaltering support 
to the United Nations and its specialized 

Let us use our influence in the United 
Nations to keep the eyes of the world on 
the basic requirements for world peace, while 
meet our military commitments. 
countries that want to give oppor- 
to the tenants to purchase the land 
they work should not lack for sup- 
the United Nations. The United 
as an organization has credit facili- 
the facilities for giving aid in tech- 
social, and economic fields. It is 
t these facilities can be used to help 
nations increase their production 
as irrigation and flood-con- 
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tion. For example, a country planning an 
irrigation project may find that the benefit 
to the nation could be increased manyfold 
by seeing to it that the lard to be irrigated 
is owned by many farmers rather than by a 
few landlords. 
Other countries may find that the most 
need is to assure the tenant a larger 
share of his production and gradually to 
pay for an adequate-sized farm. Such a 
country may want to draw upon the expe- 
rience of other countries for guidance. It 
may be surprising, but it is true, that few 
countries have ever developed a system in 


To such needs as those, as well as to help 
increase total production, it seems to me 
that the United Nations should give major 
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attention, and that we, the United States, 
should continually stress such a policy. 

In our administration of point IV work in 
our related programs of economic aid, we 
should practice the same policy, making it 
clear that our purpose is to help the peoples 
of the world to help themselves, that we are 
thinking of the great body of citizens in 
any country to which we extend aid, and that 
those governments which want to develop 
agrarian improvements on an orderly and 
fair basis will find us both sympathetic and 
cooperative. A large part of our effort, of 
course, must be to carry the practical tech- 
niques of production and the techniques of 
extension education to those who want to 
learn what we have learned. But let us not 
mislead anyone in this matter—let us not 
fool ourselves either: Technical know-how 
will not go far toward solving the food prob- 
lem and building peace where a bad system 
of land tenure exists. We will do well to 
concentrate our technical assistance in those 
places where it has a chance to benefit the 
common people. 

In the main, the chance to benefit is in- 
separable from the opportunity to own the 
land. Ownership of the land by the culti- 
vator is the key to individual freedom and 
free government. To extend this principle 
is simply to extend a basic tenet of United 
States de And I believe nobody has 
@ greater interest in this than the people of 
the land-grant colleges. 

I would not for an instant depreciate the 
value to the world of our techniques of 
production. But they are, of course, by no 
means all that our democracy has to offer 
the cause of world peace. 

The greatest thing we have to export is 
hope—hope based on experience in democ- 
racy, hope based upon successful practice of 
the universal principles of the American 
revolution, hope that amounts to faith— 
mankind's faith in mankind. As a result of 
the American experiment, we know that man 
is capable of self-government, that his in- 
herent rights are truly attainable, that the 
dignity of the individual can an,j must be 
respected. ’ 

We have military power, and we are in- 
creasing it, for the cause of peace. It is an 
essential expedient. But the basic contribu- 
tion we are making is hope and faith in a 
future of freedom, justice, and peace. 

In making this contribution, we have rea- 
son for both pride and humility. We can 
continue to be a source of hope and faith 
only so long as we continue to advance the 
principles which are the source of hope. If 
democracy is to be a continuing source of 
hope to others, democracy must continue to 
advance in America. 

And our system of tenure must be 
strengthened here if the principle of opera- 
tor-ownership of farms is to be the center 
of hope in the world-wide struggle for the 
minds of men. To put it another way, the 
peasant of Asia or the Middle East has 
grounds for a hope that far excels anything 
offered by a Communist collective as long 
as there is proof that the democratic prin- 
ciples, including free enterprise, really work 
for the benefit of farm people. But without 
the proof that is furnished by a strong 
American system of family farming—that is, 
farming by families who own the land they 
operate or can buy it if they wish—the well- 
spring of hope may go dry, with disastrous 
results throughout the world. 

I believe that all farm organizations and 
all public institutions concerned with agri- 
culture, including the land-grant colleges, 
can and will unite in a definite, vigorous pro- 
gram to strengthen family farming in 
America. I believe that the general public 

will support such an effort. 

Let us work to strengthen our 
in all its aspects. This is a task that chal- 
lenges educators, Government, everyone. 
Let us live up to the ideals upon which our 
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Nation was founded. Those ideals can win 
the world. They are humanity’s ideals—as 
different from communism as light is dif- 
ferent from darkness. 

Right now the world is choosing between 
light and darkness. 

Let us make the light of hope shine 
brightly. 










Monthly Benefits Assuming Basic Pension 
Rate of $50 per Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
a tabulation showing the monthly bene- 
fits which would be paid to those aged 
65 or over under the proposal for a 
universal-eligibility social-security pro- 
gram I made last summer. 

There being no objection, the tabu- 
lation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Monthly benefits, assuming basic pension rate 
of $50 per month—How to determine your 
citizen's pension 





















Your Your 
? monthly annual 
If your annual income is— citizen’s citizen's 
pension pension 
is— is— 
$s) smo 
49 BAS 
45 576 
7 i 
46 552 
45 | 540 
“4! 528 
43; 516 
42 we 
4 | 492 
#0 480 
39 | 408 
38 456 
is 37 | 44 
Ge COG IIR < one 2502.00 ee 36 | 432 
$1,201 to $1,300...............- 35 | 42 
$1,351 to $1,400. ............... 34 408 
SEE WP I voccccccannece 33 | 306 
$1,451 to $1,500... ; 32 | 3M 
$1,501 to $1,550. 31 | 372 
$1,551 to $1,600. 30 | 360 
$1,601 to $1,650. 29 | 348 
$1,451 to $1,700. B 336 
$198 to. .._..._._._.... 27 | 324 
SY Se yi 312 
i idicdammmnencos 25 300 
Wee OO ORI codec cccesccce 24 288 
Se SEE wecneninncccecee 23 276 
$1,951 to $2,000_ 22 2f4 
1 to $2,050 21 | 252 
$2,051 to $2,100. 20 240 
$2,101 to $2,160. ..............- 19 228 
Se Occ cecnncces 18 216 
$2,201 to $2,250. ..............-. 17 204 
$2,300 16 | 192 
15 | 130 
14 | 168 
13 156 
12 14 
11 | 132 
10 | 120 
9 108 
8 .% 
7 at 
_ . | EES 6 72 
801 to $2,850. . 2 5 oO 
851 to $2,900. 4 43 
901 to $2,950. 3 36 
951 to $3,000_ 2 24 
$5,001 to $3,050... 1 12 
ee Sa ine-cisetemmneel 0 0 





1 At this level aged persons would not normally gain 
by applying for benefits, as loss of the $600 special exemp- 
tion for the aged would outweigh value of benefit, 
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not have been maintained where property 
was holden according to the principles of 
the feudal system, nor, on the other hand, 
could the feudal constitution possibly exist 
with us. * * *” He further declared that 
“a great subdivision of the soil and a great 
equality of condition” are “the true basis, 
most certainly, of a popular government.” 

Our friends in agricultural countries of 
the world should also be aware that there 
was in the time of Jackson a Senator named 
Thomas Hart Benton, who did perhaps more 
than any other man to shape the land policy 
of the United States. Listen to his phi- 
losophy: 

“Tenantry is unfavorable to freedom. It 
lays the foundation for separate orders in 
society, annihilates the love of country, and 
weakens the spirit of independence. The 
farming tenant has, in fact, no country, no 
hearth, no domestic altar, no household god. 
The freeholder, on the contrary, is the nat- 
ural supporter of a free government; and it 
should be the policy of republics to multiply 
their freeholders, as it is the policies of mon- 
archies to multiply tenants. We are a re- 
public, and we wish to continue so. Then 
multiply the class of freeholders; sell for a 
reasonable price to those who are able to pay, 
and give without price to those who are not.” 

Later the Nation did give land freely to 
those who would farm it. 

I shall not attempt to trace the entire his- 
tory of United States land policy. However, 
the facts show that the public made land 
available to farmers either freely or at low 
prices during our early development period, 
and that the public has intervened in many 
ways to keep the farmland in the hands of 
the operators. This is still the policy of our 
democracy. It is a policy which we commend 
to all nations in the interest of freedom and 
peace. 

If you will pardon a personal reference, 
my own entry into the public service was 
connected with a national effort to preserve 
the American family farming system. I was 
employed by the Government to buy land on 
which farm people were unable to make a 
living due to a long period of low prices and 
a drought. The Government was helping 
some of the distressed people move to other 
locations where they would have a better 
chance, helping others improve the land and 
form economic farming or ranching units 
which they could pay for out of yearly earn- 
ings, and finding desirable uses for land on 
which people had no chance to make a living. 
I, of course, had no part in planning this 
program. I mention it because it has always 
seemed significant that such problems—prob- 
lems of land and people—are regarded as 
public problems in a democracy. 

Knowing how farm people feel about the 
land, it is no surprise to me that the Com- 
munists have made gains by promising land 
to the landless. But it is surprising that the 
whole world doesn’t know and appreciate the 
great record that democracy has made in 
keeping the land in the hands of the people. 

The American public has provided capital 
funds for cooperative farm credit associations 
and has legislated low interest rates and long 
terms for repayment of farm purchase loans. 
(Incidentally the Government capital in the 
Federal land banks has been completely re- 
turned and the banks are entirely farmer- 
owned.) 

The Government in recent years, through 
Farmers Home Administration and its prede- 
cessor agencies, has supplied credit directly 
or insured private loans to nearly 2,000,000 
American farm families who did not have 
adequate sources of credit. Many thousands 
of these loans made or insured by the Gov- 
ernment have been made to tenants so that 
they could become farm owners. The same 
type of credit is being made available to farm 
families who want to improve their farms 
and to others who want to start new farms 
in areas opened up by Government reclama- 
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tion programs. The same type of credit is 
being made available to improve farm 
housing. 

Nearly every farm service offered by the 
United States Government is based on the 
public policy of promoting the welfare of the 
family-type farm. You of the land-grant 
colleges and we of the Department carry on 
scientific research and education so that the 
individual farmer may farm well and so that 
his family may live well. 

The public shares with the individual 
farmer the cost of conserving the soil. The 
public finances administration of a crop in- 
surance program through which the farmer 
may protect himself against ruinous crop 
failures. The public recognizes that the 
small individual farmer has no control over 
commodity prices, and therefore provides 
protection against ruinous prices. The 
public encourages marketing and purchasing 
cooperatives through which the individual 
farmer may gain the economic strength of 
many. The public supplies credit and other 
assistance to cooperative groups of farmers 
so that they can provide for themselves the 
modern services of electricity and telephones. 

Anyone reading the history of agricultural 
legislation in this country will be impressed 
by the consistency of the philosophy behind 
that legislation. Probably without excep- 
tion, the legislators advocated each act as a 
means of aiding and encouraging the indi- 
vidual farmer so that he could own his land, 
attain greater security, and enjoy a better 
life. 

Another point should be noted: Our coun- 
try recognizes no class barrier between land 
owners and land tenants. Every year many 
tenants become owners. Because tenants 
generally share equitably in production, they 
have a foundation of economic opportunity 
on which to build toward farm ownership. 

In 1900 tenants operated about a third of 
our farms. By 1930, as a result of war- 
inflated land prices followed by a prolonged 
depression, the number of farms operated by 
tenants was up to 42 per 100. In 1948, how- 
ever, the proportion: was, down to less than 
28 per 100. 

Our tenure system is far from perfect. I 
can, and frequently do, point out problems 
that need to be corrected. But, relatively, it 
is good, and our history indicates we will 
continue to make progress. 

I am convinced that the increasing pro- 
ductivity of our agriculture and the growth 
of our industry alongside agriculture are due 
not only to our resources and science but 
also to the tenure system which provides 
an incentive for profitable production. Not 
sO many years ago, 80 percent of our people 
lived on farms, as is true in Asia today. Now 
we have reversed the figures, and fewer than 
20 percent of our people are farm people. 
Early in our history, one farm worker could 
supply food for himself and only about three 
other persons. Today one worker can supply 
14 other persons. Without this change, our 
modern industry would be imposible, and 
without such a change modern industry is 
impossible in other lands. Without such 
a change, world trade is severely restricted. 
Certainly there is no market for modern tools 
and machinery where the farmers have 
neither land nor incentive. 

I have dwelt upon our record in some de- 
tail because the details are more convincing 
than any general statement I could make. 
Many more details could be added, and I 
think it is our job to see to it that the 
leaders of all political factions in every coun- 
try of the world know this record. There 
are some in every country who are eager for 
this sort of p.ogress, and they should have 
the facts that strengthen their determina- 
tion, 

The worst error that could be made by 
such leaders would be to look to American 
democracy as merely the center of productive 
genius and to Russian communism as the 





spiritual center in the field of social organ- 
ization. The Communist pattern offers only 
degradation. The democratic pattern con- 
forms with the most deeply felt desires of 
mankind. 

It is probably hard for people who have 
never been to the United States to appreciate 
the character of our agriculture and our agri- 
cultural philosophy. For that reason, I be- 
lieve we must work harder at taking the 
story to the people of other countries in 
terms that they can understand. This is not 
merely the story of what democracy has done. 
We need not boast. The importance of these 
facts is that they tell what democracy is. 
Every representative of the United States 
Government in other countries should be- 
come expert in this task. We can also em- 
phasize the truth about agriculture in our 
democracy, in our radio, visual and other 
foreign information programs—not with the 
idea that our pattern can be duplicated in 
detail but with the idea that the basic prin- 
ciples are universal and appeal to human 
nature everywhere. 

We can also well afford to show repre- 
sentatives of other countries what our agri- 
culture is like. We do have many such vis- 
itors from abroad every year. I should like 
to see the numbers increase. 

Think what it could mean if a few hundred 
additional persons—representative citizens— 
from agricultural areas of India and Paki- 
stan, for example, could visit United States 
farm people next year, to learn something 
about our farming methods and also about 
our strong attachment to family-type farm- 
ing, individual liberty, and equality of oppor- 
tunity. They would be able to give the lie 
in very convincing fashion to Communist 
propaganda in their own countries. They 
would also, I hope, find economic use for 
production techniques demonstrated here. 
Furthermore, they would understand that we 
are friendly in the deepest sense and on their 
side in their struggle to maintain political 
independence and improve living standards. 

Let us also make it clear to all that the 
principles of American democracy are being 
applied in our foreign policy with respect to 
agriculture. 

In the Western Hemisphere we have long 
been engaged in a program of technical col- 
laboration with other American Republics. 

This type of work is being extended to 
other areas of the world under the point 4 
program. 

We are participating wholeheartedly in the 
work of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations, whose program 
is to assist the people of the world to produce 
enough food and to improve the lot of the 
agricultural producers. 

Giving economic aid to China, the United 
States in 1948 joined with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in setting up the Joint Commission 
on Rural Reconstruction to decide how 
United States money should be used to help 
rural Chinese. Two Americans and three 
Chinese comprised the Commission. On 
their recommendation, the Chinese Govern- 
ment began to put into effect rent reduction 
and, in a minor way, land-purchase programs 
which had been authorized by law for a 
long time but never before used. It is esti- 
mated that 2,000,000 tenants in one province 
alone were benefited directly, even though 
the total cost to the United States was only 
a little over $200,000. 

During our military occupation of that 
part of Korea which lies south of the thirty- 
eighth parallel, the United States sold to 
tenants at reasonable prices the lands which 
were formerly owned by Japanese landlords. 
This did not go far enough toward meeting 
the tenancy problem in Korea, but it was 
something, and it contrasted sharply with 
the much-sdvertised Communist program of 
so-called land reform in North Korea. There 
the tenants got a lot of propaganda but did 
not get title to the farms. 
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Potatoes Are Cheaper, Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my belief, following information derived 
from a recent news release of Guide-Post 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pa., “reveals the 
housewives of the Nation have excellent 
reasons for their ever-increasing de- 
mands for speedy congressional action 
on the control of food prices, not only to 
stop the ever increasing price spiral, but 
also to eliminate price disparities. The 
Statistics cover the cost of 11 typical 
market basket items in the Pittsburgh 
district super markets during the last 
year: 

Guide-Post’s regularly conducted survey of 
the prices of 11 typical items in Pittsburgh 
district super-markets, finds potatoes are 
down 20 percent, compared to January 1, 
1950; flour costs the same, while all other 
items have increased; sirloin steak is up 16 
percent, chuck roast up 32 percent, bacon up 
14 percent, butter up 18 percent, eggs up 42 
percent, soap powder up 19 percent, sugar up 
4 percent, coffee up 6 percent, and vegetable 
shortening up 38 percent. 

According to C. F. Ackenheil, director of 
the survey, the total cost of this typical 
market basket has moved up from $8.10 last 
January, to $9.30 today, an increase of 15 per- 
cent during the year. 

The market basket still costs 1 percent 
less than the all-time high reached July 
1948, but that is largely due to the fall in 
potato prices. Excluding the potatoes, the 
grocery price average is 2 percent above the 
July 1948 peak. 

The decline in potato prices is the result 
of the Government dropping its price sup- 
port which had kept them at an artificially 
high level. 

Compared to 3 years ago, some peculiar 
things have happened to food prices. 
Pound for pound, steak and bacon cost just 
about the same in January 1948. Now steak 
costs 144 times as much as bacon. Three 
years ago, butter cost 56 percent more than 
coffee. Now coffee costs 11 percent more 
than butter. Disparities like those and de- 
lay in food price controls pending congres- 
sional action are forcing housewives to 
change their menus to take advantage of 
the best food values. 

But even with reduced demand for rela- 
tively high priced items, their prices do 
not drop. 

Mr. Ackenheil says it appears that the 
Government has repealed the law of supply 
and demand, 


The above comments are based on the 
data to be found in the following chart: 


Grocery items 


Jan. 1, 1980 | Jan. 1, 1951 


Pond sO wis i cecctliinvcis 
Two pounds chuck...... 
Pound bacon_.... 

Pound butter n 
BORG OBNB nin nn cv cacebumiedind 
Box soap powder 

10 pounds sugar 

10 pounds flour 

Peck potatoes 

Pound coffee... .._....2.......- 
8 pounds shortening 


Total 11 items. 


A Plan for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson] made a timely and most 
interesting talk this morning to a group 
of Senators in the Senate Restaurant. 
In his usual scholarly manner he gave 
a brief review of the wars of Palestine, 
and then tersely and clearly applied the 
lessons of these wars and the times 
thereof to our present world problems. 
I feel that his remarks are of value to 
the entire membership of the Congress 
and to the people of the Nation, and 
therefore ask that they be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A PLAN For PEACE 


A cynic has described the Old Testament 
as being a history of wars wrapped up in a 
prayer for peace. Many of the prophets 
prayed for peace but the principal prophecy 
was voiced by Isaiah about 600 years before 
the birth of Christ when he said: “For unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given: 
and the government shall be upon his shoul- 
der: and his name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” 

The new Jerusalem will be a city of eternal 
peace but the Jerusalem of Palestine has 
been the most fought Over city in the his- 
tory of the world. ON 

In undertaking to give you this morning 
a brief résumé of the many wars fought in 
Palestine in fulfillment of the divine purpose 
that the lion of the tribe of Judah, desig- 
nated by Isaiah as the Priygce of Peace, 
was to be a descendent of Abraham to whose 
seed Palestine was promised as an inherit- 
ance, I wish to.pose for your discussion 
the fundamental issue that now troubles the 
world: “Can we avoid world war III?” 

Palestine is a tiny country with an area 
of 10,124 square miles, slightly larger than 
that of the State of New Hampshire. It 
occupies part of an ancient plateau extend- 
ing from the desert shores of the Mediter- 
ranean on the west to an elevated tableland 
cut by the deep rift of the Jordan Valley, 
bounded on the east by the nation of Trans- 
jordan, on the north by Syria and on the 
south by Egypt. It varies from 23 to 80 
miles in width and from north to south is 
approximately 140 miles in length. 

This area, so important to us because it 
was the source of the Judo-Christian sys- 
tem of religion and philosophy on which 
much of modern western civilization is 
based, was important in ancient times be- 
cause its strategic location made it the 
highway of commerce and of war. 

Going back as far as we can into recorded 
history, we find evidence that the Canaanites, 
a Semitic people, probably invaded Palestine 
and settled there in the third millenium 
B. C. The Bible indicates they were there 
at the time of Abraham’s arrival which is 
estimated to have been between 1935 and 
1400 B.C. The Canaanites were in Palestine 
when the children of Israel, some 1,500,000 
strong, invaded the land at about 1290 B. C. 
They were greatly feared by the Israelites 
because of their chariots of iron, but were 


gradually exterminated or absorbed by the 
Israelite tribes. David captured their re- 
maining towns and after the time of Solo- 
mon, in the ninth century B. C., they dis- 
appeared from history. ‘They left behind, 
however, part of their language, culture, and 
literary tradition, which influenced the 
writers of the Hebrew Bible. 

Abraham, the great ancestor of the He- 
brews, was a nomad who left his home in 
Ur of the Chaldees, eventually reaching the 
promisei land of Palestine by way of Har- 
ran. His son, Isaac, and Isaac’s son, Jacob, 
lived at peace with the Canaanites. Joseph, 
sold into Egypt by his brothers, rose to be 
its master and welcomed his father and 
brothers when famine drove them to the 
Nile. They continued to live in Egypt until 
a period probably 250 to 300 years after the 
time of Abraham when they were led by 
Moses, adopted son of the King’s daughter, in 
escaping from a harsh taskmaster. They 
then wandered for 40 years in the wilderness 
until Joshua brousht them back across the 
Jordan and into the promised land. 

From the time of the Exodus (about 1220 
B. C.) until 733 B. C. the Jews lived in Pal- 
estine. In the latter year a portion of the 
inhabitants of Israel were taken to Assyria 
as captives and shortly thereafter (721 B. C.) 
Israel was subdued to a tributary relation 
and more of the people were taken to Baby- 
lon as captives. This was the first captivity 
of the numerically most powerful branch of 
the divided house of Israel. 

More than a century later (597 B. C.) a 
portion of the population of Jerusalem was 
deported to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar and 
in 586 B. C. an uprising among the Judeans 
led to deportation of the greater part of the 
Jewish people to Babylonia. 

In Babylonia they were settled in various 
districts and given a good deal of freedom 
but some of their leaders looked forward to 
a change of rulership that would make pos- 
sible their return to Jerusalem and the 
rebuilding of the temple. In 539 B. C., Cy- 
rus took advantage of dissension in Babylonia 
and sent his armies against Babylon which 
fell without striking a blow. A proclamation 
was issued allowing the Jews to return to 
Palestine but they had become so attached 
to the country in which they were living 
that few availed themselves of the opportun- 
ity and for centuries Babylonia remained a 
center of the Jewish people. 

During this period, from 538 to 332 B. C., 
Palestine was under Persian rule. Cyrus 
the Great established a rule of tolerance 
toward subject races anc. their religions and 
in 520-516 B. C. the temple of Jerusalem 
was rebuilt. The condition of the Jews in 
Palestine was described by historians as 
“wretched,” however, until Nehemiah came 
to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem in 445-433 
B. C. and to enforce observance of the law. 
It was he who said: “So the walls were 
rebuilt because the people had a will to 
work.” 

In 332 B. C. Palestine was conquered by 
Alexander the Great and in 323 B. C. it was 
brought under the Ptolemies of Egypt who 
ruled it until 178 B. C. Under Alexander 
the Jews were left undisturbed in their cus- 
toms and religion and the high priest was 
the head of the state. The Egyptians merely 
used Palestine as a source of tribute to their 
treasury. Then, in 187 B. C. Antiochus the 
Great took possession of the country for the 
Syrians and a new period of intolerance 
began. 


A revolt was led by Judas, later known 
as Maccabaeus, which gained for the Jews 
religious freedom in 163 B. C. and political 
freedom in 142 B.C. The Jews lived under 
their own kings and controlled an expanded 
territory until 63 B. C. when the Romans 
began their rule which lasted until 395 A. D. 
The Roman period was characterized by 
intermittent repression and religious free- 
dom. From 37 to 4 B. C. the country was 
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by Herod the Great, who was a Jew 
by the Roman Senate. He was suc- 
his and, to satisfy their 
divided into three 


of Palestine. The Jews had dominated or 
been a principal part of the country for 1,500 
but after 135 A. D. they began to give 
way to the Arabs until in 1170 A. D. a Jewish 
writer recorded that there were scarcely 1,500 
Jews in the entire country. 
When the Roman Empire was partitioned 
between the east and west in 395 A. D. Pales- 


remained in the country. 

Then in 615 Persia overran Palestine. It 
was retaken by the Emperor Heraclius in 628 
but was lost again to the Moslem Arabs under 
Omar in 636. For the next 300 years there 
were rivalries among the Arab rulers of the 
country but their hold was not seriously 
challenged by outsiders. 

In 1072 A. D. there was a Turkish invasion. 
During the First Crusade Jerusalem was cap- 
tured (in 1099) and Godfrey of Bouillon was 
made King of Jerusalem. The Second Cru- 
sade (1147) undertaken to aid the weakening 
kingdom failed and in 1187 A. D, Saladin 
captured Jerusalem without destroying it. 
In 1240 the Mongols seized Jerusalem, mas- 
sacred its inhabitants and plundered. its 
churches. In 1290 Palestine was overrun 
again, this time by the Tartars, and in 1400 
Tamerlane overran the country. Except for 
these brief periods of raids Palestine re- 
mained under Egyptian-Arab domination 
until 1516 when it was occupied by Sultan 
Selim of Turkey and became part of the 
Ottoman Empire. It remained in this status 
for 400 years, although the Ottoman rulers 
were challenged by a Druse prince who estiab- 
lished a Lebanese kingdom early in the six- 
teenth century. It was taken by Napoleon 
in 1798 and by Mehemet Ali, a rebellious 
Egyptian viceroy of the Sultan in 1832. 

During World War I ine became a 
battleground between the Turks and the 
Allied forces stationed in Egypt. The Turks 
were defeated and the British under General 
Allenby entered Jerusalem on December 8, 
1917. A few days later British control was 
extended to all of Palestine. 

The British held Palestine as an occupying 
power until April 1920, and from then until 
May 15, 1948, they continued in contro] as 
the mandatory power. The British then be- 
gan their withdrawal in favor of the United 
Nations Commission which was to carry out 
the plan of partition between the Arabs and 
the Jews which had been approved by the 
UN General Assembly in November 1947. 

Under the partition plan the Jews were 
given 5,550 square miles, the Arabs 4,550 
square miles, and 74 square miles were left in 
the Jerusalem enclave, but it took another 
war between the Jews and the Arabs to es- 
tablish the new Jewish state. 

I have outlined for you the major wars 


among themselves. Suffice it to say 
of constant turmoil, of con- 


The significant fact that stands out from 
‘this record is that when God’s chosen people 


obeyed Him He either gave them peace or 


* victory over their enemies, and when they 


decided to go their own way and rely on 
their own right arm He let them suffer the 
consequences, which in many instances was 
disastrous war. 

In one of his famous sermons Dr. Peter 
Marshall analyzed the qualities of the men 
Christ chose for his disciples and then drew 
the illuminating lesson that they became 
worthy of such a Master because he had 
changed their natures. History teaches and 
science confirms the teaching that human 
nature in all races and in all ages has been 
very much the same with a percentage of 
good people and a percentage of evil ones. 
History likewise teaches us that no nation 
has ever achieved lasting peace by superi- 
ority of arms. The historian Gibbon claims 
that the fall of the Roman Empire was due 
to the spread of Christianity which taught 
that the first allegiance of man was to God 
and not to the state but that viewpoint is 
successfully challenged by the modern his- 
torian, Arnold Toynbee, who clearly shows 
that the seeds for the downfall of the 


“ Roman Empire had been planted before the 


birth of Christ. 

If our Nation can learn by experience, 
which Edmund Burke says no nation has 
ever done, we would be justified in asking 
God’s help in the creation of an allied mili- 
tary strength sufficiently powerful to stay 
the hand of the Communist aggressors until 
members of the Christian faith have a fuller 
opportunity to reexamine the plan for peace 
proposed by the Prince of Peace—namely, a 
change in the hearts of men by divine and 
not by human power. 

The Jews of the first century wanted and 

a messiah who would by force re- 
lease them from bondage and crucified him 
when he said, “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” When 
Pilate said, “I find no fault in this man,” 
the mob cried, “His blood be on us, and on 
our children.” 

In this emergency democratic nations may 
be able to assemble sufficient force to defeat 
the Communists on the battlefield. But 


. such a victory would not settle the funda- 


mental conflict between truth and error, be- 
tween good and evil. 

The thesis I should like to be able to sus- 
tain is that we labor in vain to build a tem- 
ple of peace that is not dedicated to the 
victory of spiritual force. Peace will, in 
my humble opinion, continue to escape the 
chancelliories of the world until it finds a 
home in the hearts of men. 


Inaugural Address of Gov. John S. Fine, 
of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, yester- 
day Pennsylvania inaugurated a new 
Governor, the Honorable John §. Fine. 
The impressive ceremonies at Harrisburg 
recalled that Benjamin Franklin, in the 
final years of his public service, was chief 
executive of the Commonwealth from 
1785 to 1788. 

Pennsylvania is proud of the part Ben- 
jamin Pranklin played in establishing 
the greatness of the Keystone State. We 
are proud that upon the foundation he 
helped to lay there has been developed a 
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great diversity of industry which serves 
the Nation in peace and war. It has 
won for Pennsylvania an enviable repu- 
tation as the arsenal of democracy. 

We are proud of Pennsylvania’s place 
in the history of our Nation and of the 
sacred shrines which stand on her soil 
as milestones in the progress of liberty 
and human rights on the American con- 
tinent and in the world. 

Every American reveres our monu- 
ments of freedom: Independence Hall, 
Valley Forge, Gettysburg, Fort Necessity, 
where General Washington first com- 
manded troops in battle, the Fort Pitt 
Blockhouse, and Bushy Run. 

Throughout his whole lifetime Benja- 
min Franklin preached the virtues of in- 
dustry, self-reliance, and thrift. 

Those qualities were emphasized by 
the new Governor of Pennsylvania in his 
inaugural address. He advocated a pay- 
as-you-go policy and the most rigid 
economies in all government expendi- 
tures excepting those that contribute to 
the national defense. 

Because of its importance I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, the inaugural 
address of the distinguished Governor of 
ne the Honorable John S. 

e. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INAUGUEAL ADDRESS OF Gov. JOHN S. FINE 


My fellow Pennsylvanians, you have en- 
trusted to me the administration of the 
government of our Commonwealth for the 
next 4 years. I realize the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities of these times, fraught as they 
are with the terrific clash of ideologies and 
the bitter conflict of beliefs and denials— 
the belief in truth and God against untruth 
and denial of God. I humbly acknowledge 
the great trust of servirig you at a time when 
we are engaged in a militant crusade for 
Feace. 

I begin my duties with mixed feelings, but 
no misgivings; happy to have the opportu- 
nity to serve, yet humble before the magni- 
tude of the task. No man can lightly regard 
the grave responsibilities that today go hand 
in hand with public service. 

We are living in a period that requires the 
most rigid economies in government for 
other than defense and human needs, and 
demands a multitude of sacrifices on the 
part of each individual. This is the era of 
sacrifice, of strict Spartan living, that free- 
dom may survive in a world threatened with 
enslavement. We will, and we must, endure 
endless restrictions so that we and others 
may remain free—free to work, free to 
speak, free to worship. We face a temporary 
end to luxuries, a curtailment of necessities 
to a minimum. 

The indomitable spirit that is an Ameri- 
can heritage will overcome whatever ob- 
stacles we are called upon to meet. Re- 
flection on past periods of trials and perils 
leaves but one conclusion: America has al- 
ways emerged from perilous times stronger 
in unity of spirit, in physical resources and 
in spiritual freedom. This is true because 
our objectives have been and are now dic- 
tated by justice and right, and not mo- 
tivated by hope of material gains. 

Our position today and the position of 
those who join with us is precarious, but 
far from despairing. We are at war and our 
Nation is in the beginning of a war economy. 
More and more restrictive measures, harness- 
ing industry and individual alike, are in- 
evitable, 
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We are plagued by the festering sore of 
communism. Hordes of godless people are 
lusting for power and would destroy freedom 
and enslave the world. In this terrifying 
situation free nations everywhere look to our 
country to be the instrument of their sal- 
vation. We must see to it that they do not 
look in vain. We must not fail them. By 
the same token, they of other lands should 
not fail to give us in our common cause 
the fullest measure of every assistance of 
which they are capable. 

If we are to successfully meet the chal- 
lenge before us, there must be a submergence 
of selfish interests. We can coddle no favo- 
rites nor resort to narrow partisanship in 
our search for victory and peace. All of 
us in State government—Democrats and Re- 
publicans—must move constantly and con- 
fidently with single-minded devotion toward 
dual objectives: The welfare of the Com- 
monwealth and the welfare of .he Republic. 

This is the most crucial time in our his- 
tory. What we do or what we fail to do may 
determine the destinies of our Nation and 
of mankind; the preservation of religion and 
the survival of a world in which we would 
care to live. 

We know there can be no security without 
freedom; without freedom there can come no 
true peace. America is the last sanctuary of 
freemen. It is the repository of those dy- 
namic ideals which lead irresistibly to the 
triumphs of freedom if those ideals are not 
sacrificed by political and diplomatic expedi- 
encies. 

We must strengthen ourselves in Nation 
and in State. We need, immediately, to place 
our economy on more stable grounds. The 
American people want and should have more 
enlightenment on what is expected of them. 
When Americans know the full facts—and 
often they sense them when they are not 
officially disclosed—the present challenge to 
agonized humanity will be wholeheartedly 
and successfully met. Our people have con- 
fidence in themselves, and properly so. We 
will not lose that confidence. We can add 
substance to it by accelerating sound pre- 
paredness at home and abroad. 

As we in Pennsylvania face the possibility 
that the Korean conflict will spread into 
world conflagration, we realize that much of 
our energies and our deliberations should be 
devoted to the creation of a strong and inte- 
grated home defense. Protection of our peo- 
ple and our industry transcends all other 
considerations. 

The civil defense commission in Penn- 
sylvania has accomplished an early and sound 
beginning on the program of protection of 
life and property. Its work is proceeding 
speedily and with commendable thorough- 
ness. Already we are advanced far beyond 
most other States. This program is going to 
be costly—how much we do not know. We 
must guard against overlapping and waste- 
ful expenditures. Security, prudence, and 
utility will dictate the nature and extent of 
these expenditures. 

It has never been said, and it will not now 
be said, that Pennsylvania ever failed to con- 
tribute in fullest measure to our national 
security. The people of our great Common- 
wealth are conscious of the burdens resting 
upon us. Our problems are critical, but they 
are not insurmountable. They are many, 
but they will lessen. There is no need for 
pessimism, no place for defeatism, This is 
the time for al! of us to rededicate ourselves 
and our vast resources unsparingly to our 
National Government in its emergency. 

Pennsylvania already has contributed to 
the Federal Military Establishment more 
than 16,000 National Guard men, including 
our justly famous and always revered Twen- 
ty-eighth Division. If the remainder of our 
National Guard is called up, we will need a 
strong State Guard to replace it. We are 
now building that State Guard. We shall 
not be found wanting. We wil\ be ready for 
anything. We should immediately provide 


the means for the exercise of suffrage by 
our men and women in the service, no mat- 
ter where they are stationed. 

There can be no denying that the times 
demand that we husband our resources, en- 
large our productivity, even conserve our- 
selves, that we may best assist in the emer- 
gency. We must—and we will—be thrifty. 
Frugality in everything except protection of 
our people will be the watchword of this 
administration. Where our people’s health 
is concerned, we will not stint. We will not 
be parsimonious in educating our children. 
We shall not be rigid in our treatment of 
the unfortunates among our citizens; nor 
will this administration be wasteful with the 
People’s money. 

Due to the war larger expenditures than 
are currently made will in all probability be 
necessary to properly run the State’s busi- 
ness. New taxes or additions to existing 
taxes are apparent. To keep tax increases 
to a minimum requires most careful study. 
We have to face these demands knowing 
there is no escape under present conditions. 
They exist and we must admit it. The plain 
fact is that a rise in the cost of government 
is inevitable in Pennsylvania, as it is else- 
where. Careful management and prudent 
administration will insure a lesser burden on 
the taxpayer. 

Generally speaking, the increased costs of 
administration of our Commonwealth should 
be paid for on a pay-as-you-go policy. The 
costly errors which have plagued our genera- 
tion with wars ought to be borne by us, inso- 
far as it is possible. The costs should not 
be passed on to our children, as in all prob- 
ability they will inherit less of the American 
way of life than was bequeathed to us. 

As this administration begins, the gen- 
eral cost of living is up 74 percent over the 
cost of 1940, only 11 years ago. Building con- 
struction costs are three times as high. Pub- 
lic assistance grants per person are nearly 
two and a half times 1940 grants. These are 
but a few of many illustrations which show 
rising costs of living and higher expenditures 
for the conduct of the‘Commonwealth’s busi- 
ness. Unfortunately, the prospect is that the 
costs are destined to go still higher. 

These facts present a real problem to our 
financial planning for the years ahead. This 
problem is not ours alone; it is a problem 
common to all the States, though it is mag- 
nified in those States which like ours, must 
budget for 2-year periods. It must be re- 
membered also that we have the expenses 
incident to civil defense, as yet uncalculated; 
our commitments to the. soldiers’ bonus; 
mandated salary increases for teachers; and 
State authority rentals. These costs add 
many perplexities to the problem. 

Pennsylvanians have long been justly 
proud of our great material wealth. We have 
been, and are today, the arsenal of America. 
Our resources, our productivity, and our 
contribution of scientific and industrial 
leadership to the Nation and to the world 
are astounding and without parallel. We are 
predominant as a cultural center. Yet, with 
all, our greatest wealth, our most valuable 
possessions, are the 2,000,000 children and 
youth in our Commonwealth. Soon they 
must assume the responsibilities of leader- 
ship. To them falls the opportunity of per- 
petuating the American way of life. They 
must be prepared for that opportunity 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, that 
they will not fail. 

Of greatest assistance to them is the school 
system. The school can be no better than 
the teacher. And the teacher must see to it 
that American history and Americanism 
above all else are properly taught and fully 
absorbed by our children. It is our bounden 
duty to give the best of everything to educa- 
tion. The cost of worth-while education, like 
everything else, has increased. Nevertheless, 
it is our obligation to provide the necessary 
financial support to meet these increased 
costs. We must continuously improve our 
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school system; we cannot afford to do other- 
wise. 

Our State must do everything it can to 
better the peoples’ health. We propose to 
give without additional expenditures a re- 
organized and improved Department of 
Health dedicated to a full and thorough 
public service. 

The interests of labor and industry in 
Pennsylvania will continue to be treated 
with sympathetic understanding. We must 
and we will see to it that they live and work 
in harmony with justice to each. 

We welcome industry to Pennsylvania, 
In some sections we need a greater diver- 
sification of industry, and this administra- 
tion will make every effort to obtain it. We 
seek expansion of industry already doing 
business here. We plan early attention, 
consonant with a war economy, to relieve 
the economically distressed areas in the an- 
thracite and bituminous fields. 

We have the greatest highway system in 
the Nation and in the world. Our turnpike 
across the State from Ohio to near Phila- 
delphia was not designed as a military high- 
way, but it is a superb one without parallel 
in the Nation. Completion of the Schuyl- 
kill Expressway will add to the turnpike’s 
value and will be a boon to industry and to 
the Philadelphia area. Further plans call 
for the turnpike’s extension in the west to 
Erie, in the east to the New Jersey border, 
and through the anthracite regions to the 
New York State line. 

Pennsylvania's agriculture enjoys an en- 
viable position among the States. While we 
rank thirty-second in area; we are thirteenth 
among the States in the value of farm prod- 
ucts. I feel certain we will add to our pro- 
ductivity, and, where possible, the State will 
aid agriculture to gain this goal. 

I believe it to be the duty of Government 
to encourage, not throttle, private enter- 
prise. I shall vigorously oppose any move 
aimed at dwarfing the freedom of individual 
effort or strangling the American way of life. 

Because of limited time, I have not ap- 
proached many matters which will be pre- 
sented to the legislature for the benefit of 
our people. These matters will be outlined 
later. However, it is fitting at this time 
that I reaffirm my faith in sound, efficient, 
and progressive government, administered 
with common sense. 

As we face grim uncertainties we Amer- 
icans need hot fear for our strength. We 
must shun the counsel of despair, We must 
not listen to the voices of doubt or defeat- 
ism. The light of truth will dispel the 
clouds of confusion for those of faith and 
confidence. 

Everywhere, the hearts and minds of men 
constantly yearn for freedoms denied. The 
march of freedom knows no divisional 
lines—geographical, religious, racial, or of 
color. This insatiable thirst of man to re- 
main free or to regain his lost freedom is 
our most potent ally. It strengthens us and 
is devastating to the opposition. 

True, it is disturbing that free men are 
temporarily thwarted in their search for 
peace by evil men who have renounced their 
God. But to men of stout hearts and firm 
faith it is a challenge for them to rise above 
their ordinary selves and fight with crusad- 
ing enthusiasm for principles which are 
eternal—justice, equality, and freedom. 

The vay of right is the path to victory, if 
we have the will to boldly and confidently 
pursue it. Meanwhile, all of us must carry 
on for a greater and more secure Pennsyl- 
vania, It is the duty and responsibility of 
every Pennsylvanian, as it is the responsi- 
bility of all Americans, to buttress our Na- 
tion. I implore your aid and seek your pray- 


_ ers. I ask for God’s help in meeting our 


manifold problems, confident that with His 
aid we will solve them to the advantage of 
all of our people. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago Hon. James A. Farley, 
former Postmaster General and former 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, delivered an address at 
Tampa, Fla., on present political trends. 
This address elicited widespread editor- 
ial comment, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp various editorials dealing with 
Mr. Farley’s address. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
comments were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times of 
November 27, 1950] 


An Op HAND AT THE GAME 


dames A. Farley was master minding for 
the Democratic Party when some of its pres- 
ent strategists were still school children. He 
may be no smarter than his successors, but 
he has had more experience than they have 
had. Furthermore, being out of party poli- 
tics now, he can speak freely. 

Out of his. experience, he has drawn the 
conclusion that the attempt by unions to 
take over the Democratic Party is contrary 
to the idea of the two-party system. The 
unions are not broadly representative. This 
defect in their nature, as far as politics is 
concerned, was sensed by many Democrats 
in the 1950 election. 

In Ohio, Mr. Farley believes, many Demo- 
crats voted for Senator Tarr because they 
wanted to salvage their party from the labor 
politicians who had taken charge of the anti- 
- Taft campaign. 

He believes, in other words, that thi: Ohio 
senatorial election was a show-down on the 
unions’ bid for domination of one party in 
the two-party system and that the unions 
were licked. 

Senator Tarr thereby was made the bene- 
ficiary of a decision far more important than 
a decision in an ordinary political contest. 
His successful candidacy settled a momen- 
tous issue. 

In view of the fact the union politicians 
lately have been blaming their failure to 
win in Ohio and other States on many other 
things, including the war in Korea, it is in- 
teresting to know that an old hand at the 
game thinks the unionists helped to lose 
votes for the Democratic party's candidates. 


[From the Danbury (Conn.) News-Times of 
November 25, 1950] 


Money We Haven’t Go™ 


James A. Farley is, in the opinion of a good 
many Americans of both parties, one of the 
best political minds in the United States 
today. 

Mr. Farley has been somewhat behind the 
political clouds the past few years, but 
appears to be emerging once more. 

His comment on the recent elections is 
shrewd, sage, and to the point. Speaking 
some days ago he said: “The Brannan plan, 
socialized medicire, and other unsubstantial 
experiments won no honors in this election, 
We want to be a humane, progressive Nation, 
but we cannot be big-hearted with money 
we haven't got.” 
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That seems to hit the nail smack on the 
head: “We cannot be big-hearted with 
money we haven't got.” 

Far too many of those who are superen- 
thusiastic for the socialized schemes so 
widely and even wildly advocated these 
days appear never to think about where the 
money to make them work would come from. 

The Government, of course, is expected 
to pick up the checks. 

But the Government, as we have noted 
in these columns for some years now, hasn't 
a@ penny of its own. It has to get all its 
money from the people themselves. 

“The recent elections,” Mr. Farley declared, 
“clearly demonstrated that the voters want 
the Government to go slow with further ex- 
periments in domestic affairs.” 

Most students of current events agree, it 
seems to us, with Mr. Farley. Indeed, it 
seems difficult for any intelligent analyst 
of the voting in the recent election to arrive 
at any other conclusion. The Fair Deal 
trend to the socialistic heaven was given a 
rude jolt that even its greatest protagonist 
must have understood. 

We have on our hands a world problem of 
breath-taking proportions. We will need a 
united and a prosperous and a productive 
Nation to lead the world out of the present 
dilemma in which it finds itself. If this 
Nation is to dabble in socialism, to try to be 
big-hearted with money we haven't got, 
what is to become of us on the international 
front? 

Even if the majority of the American peo- 
ple were minded to try socialism—we do not 
believe they are—this is worst of all times to 
take a whirl at it. 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of November 22, 1950] 


JIM FARLEY’s WaRNING 


James A. Farley's speech last night to the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce in 
Tampa sounds very much like the opening 
gun of a campaign to stage a political come- 
back. Clearly the former Democratic na- 
tional chairman feels his party got its come- 
uppance from the voters and must revamp 
its strategy. It seems equally clear that 
he’s willing to have a part in that job. 

The election, as he sees it, was a warning 
of disaster for the Democrats— 

If they become overzealous in courting 
labor leaders; 

If they continue making alliances with 
splinter parties; 

If they persist along the road to socialism 
and a welfare state; 

If they try to expedite a natural trend 
toward liberalism by forcing civil-rights 
legislation on a reluctant public. 

In Ohio and elsewhere, Mr. Farley believes, 
the voters made it plain they want a two- 
party system with each party bidding for 
general support, not selling out to pressure 
groups. America, he is convinced, wants 
no labor party as such. He thinks the way 
Ohio Democratic leaders turned over their 
party to the labor crowd caused many Demo- 
crats to cast protest ballots for Senator Tarr. 

Similarly in New York where leaders of 
the Democratic and Liberal Parties made 
their deal, the rank and file rebelled. As a 
result, he argues, the Liberal vote fell below 
its previous record and Democrats flocked 
to an independent rather than their party’s 
Official candidate. 

Mr. Parley also believes that Americans 
made it very clear 01 November 7 that they 
want no part of the Brannan plan, socialized 
medicine, and other crackpot schemes. At 
a time when the national economy must be 
built up to face threats from without, people 
do not want their money squandered on 
what he called unsubstantial experiments. 

Altogether the former chairman gave the 
Truman strategists a thorough and well- 
merited going over, 
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[From the Hartford Times of November 27, 
1950] 


Mr. Faruey Is RIGHT 


The moderation and common sense that 
the country has come to expect from James 
A. Parley are well exemplified in an address 
he recently delivered in Tampa before the 
Florida Chamber of Commerce. The former 
national Democratic chairman, with charac- 
teristic frankness, chose to speak in part on 
the issue of civil rights. That is a subject 
that some national Democratic leaders might 
prefer to touch lightly, if at all, before an 
audience in the South. But as it was han- 
dled by Mr. Parley, there was enlightenment 
and guidance for both the North and South 
in his remarks. . 

As a basic proposition, he declared that to 
pass a law, especially a Federal law, is never 
the best way to correct an injustice. “Free 
men in whose hearts there lives a sense of 
Justice and common sense” he said “can 
generally be trusted to do what is right.” 
Consequently, Mr. Farley would leave the cor- 
rection of the denial of civil rights—and he 
did not blink the fact that they are frequent- 
ly denied—to the sense of justice and com- 
mon sense of the areas in which the problem 
arises. He pointed out that most of the 
problems are “gradually and peacefully be- 
ing solved right here in the South.” 

Mr. Farley feels that “the gates of economic 
opportunity for all races” are opening wider 
and wider, that the right to vote is spread- 
ing, and that lynchings “have been brought 
under control by the States and com- 
munities.” 

All of that is true, to a degree. And Mr. 
Farley undoubtedly outlined the most ef- 
fective—perhaps the only effective—approach 
to the problems. But there is still a question 
whether the opening of the gates and the 
spreading of the right of suffrage and the 
control of mass murder are proceeding at a 
rate consistent with the determination of 
the American people that they shall soon 
prevail without question wherever men live 
under the stars and stripes. 

The answer lies either within the States 
of the South or in the hands of Federal au- 
thorities. Mr. Farley is right when he says 
corrective action should come from the local 
areas. The citizens there never tire in their 
insistence on State autonomy. But the thing 
that keeps up the steam in the movement 
for centralized attention to civ] rights is 
the failure of local governmental units to 
meet their responsibilities. 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of 
November 23, 1950] 


FARLEY ON THE ELECTION 


James A. Farley feels the election results 
generally showed a Republican trend, but 
were also “good for the Democratic Party,” 
if it learns the lessons that will make for a 
better and more unified party and a better 
two-party system for the Nation. 

We know of no Democrat better equipped 
to draw whatever lessons there may be in the 
election results, and to offer sound advice 
to his party, than James A. Farley. He puts 
first the lesson of Ohio and several other 
places where the CIO-PAC were particularly 
active, that neither of the two parties nor 
the workingman himself, nor the voters gen- 
erally want an independent labor party. 

He believes labor has sufficient leeway with- 
in the scope of the two-party system to pro- 
tect and further its interests. Moreover, a 
political party loses its effectiveness when 
it lacks a universal viewpoint. “The inter- 
ests of all the people must be considered in 
framing a philosophy or platform when an 
appeal is made to the voters.” 

Mr. Farley drew the further lesson that the 
voters want the Government to go slow with 
further experiments in domestic affairs, con- 
fronted as we are with a great peril in our 
foreign relations, with immense deficits and 
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heavy taxation. He referred specifically to 
the Brannan plan and socialized medicine, 
adding “other unsubstantial experiments.” 
We want to be “a humane, progressive na- 
tion, but we cannot be big-hearted with 
money we haven't got.” Expenditures for 
nonmilitary purposes must be “cut to the 
bone.” 

He thinks the best way to help the farmer 
is not through a “two-pronged threat to the 
farmer and the taxpayer,” as even the two 
big farm organizations regard the Brannan 
plan, but rather in helping him find the way 
to the market at less cost and with more 
efficiency. “Government aid in marketing, 
in lowering the cost of transportation, and 
in finding new uses for farm products is the 
way to prosperity with freedom.” 

If President Truman listens to Mr. Farley's 
advice on the civil-rights problems he will 
ask the souvhern leaders to solve them on a 
regional and a State basis, instead of playing 
political football with a Federal bill. 

“To threaten the South with drastic Fed- 
eral legislation is the last way to approach 
these problems * * * Freemen in whose 
hearts there lives a sense of justice and com- 
mon sense can generally be trusted to do 
what is right. 

“When we review the history of past years 
we see clearly that most of the problems 
raised by the so-called civil-rights program 
are gradually and peacefully being solved 
right here in the South. The gates of op- 
portunity for all races are opening wider 
and wider, the right to vote is spreading to 
all, and disorders that once resulted in 
lynchings have been brought under control 
by the States and communities.” 

The earliest hint that Mr. Farley was 
parting with the philosophy still current in 
Washington was his break with President 
Roosevelt, presumably on the third-term 
issue, but in reality over the sort of ‘experi- 
ments” to which he now objects. His is one 
more voice calling upon the party to get back 
to its earlier sound traditions by abandoning 
the road that leads eventually to socialism. 
There are many other Democrats who agree 
with him, but few who speak with greater 
effect. That he has spoken will be good for 
the Democratic Party, if it takes his advice, 
and for the country as a whole. 


Tactics, Not a Strategy, of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, ever since it was my privilege to 
visit the Ukraine DP camp in Ger- 
many in the summer of 1947 and to talk 
with the leaders there of the Ukraine in- 
surgent movement, I have been pro- 
foundly interested in the Ukraine, and 
the great courage of its people, who have 
consistently resisted the totalitarian dic- 
tatorship of Soviet Russia. 

In this connection I wish to call the 
attention of the Senate to an article 
written by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, pro- 
fessor of Georgetown University and 
president of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, on the timely 
subject of “Tactics, Not a Strategy, of 
Freedom,” which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, issue of the Ukrainian Bulle- 
tin, a publication of the Pan-American 
Ukrainian Conference. 


This article contains certain concrete 
proposals for American policy toward 
Soviet Russia. I am sure all Senators 
will find these proposals interesting and 
challenging, and will admire the spirit 
which motivates them. 

All who read this article will join sym- 
pathetically in its tribute to the courage- 
ous leadership of the late General Taras 
Chuprynka, commander of the still very 
active Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) 
which operates politically and militarily 
behind the iron curtain. All believers in 
freedom suffered a loss when General 
Chuprynka fell in battle with -Russian 
MVD troops last March 5, 1950 in the 
western Ukraine. 

When word of his death was recently 
received by the free world, his loss was 
mourned not only by Ukrainians, but 
also by Lithuanians, Croats, Slovaks, 
Poles, Hungarians, Georgians, Latvians, 
Cossacks, Turkestans, and many other 
who have known intimately the general 
cause for which he fought, and for which 
his Ukrainian insurgent army is still 
courageously fighting. 

The people of America and the peoples 
of the free nations, who today are build- 
ing our strength to preserve peace, can- 
not but be inspired and reassured by the 
heroism of these fighters for freedom 
behind the iron curtain, for whom there 
is no peace, 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
commemorative statement by Dr. Do- 
briansky be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tacrics, Nor a SrRaTEcyY, or FREEDOM 

(By Prof. Lev E, Dobriansky) 

History, we are told, has its own dispas- 

sionate way of revealing the truth. And 


how, powerfully, not to say brutally, true’ 


this is. For even before the closing days cf 
World War II, the burdened pupulaces of 
the world hopefully heralded the peace of 
the future, while many of their naive and 
unrealistic leaders were feverishly engaged 
in laying anew the supposed foundations of 
international law and order—literally, and 
frankly, with outlaws participating. But 
far in the distance of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, away from the momentary clamor of 
unbridled emotion and pious commotion, 


forces of Red Russia. 

in no un- 

basic truths that “The 

yet won” and, in a sense more 


“means alone.” In 


for concrete tactics, not a strategy, of free- 
dom. 


Never has this cry been more pressing than 


time for mere statemen’ 
stract virtues has definitel 
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conditions call for judicious consideration 
of not what we are striving for, but how 
we are to achieve it. What is urgently de- 
manded is concrete, determining political 
action, not a sanctimonious contemplation 
of general principles coupled with a passive 
adaptation to determined circumstances. 
The so-called strategy of freedom is pat- 
ently presupposed, but the positive tactics 
of freedom are yet to be efficiently composed. 
Composed chiefly in the living spirit of Chu- 
prynka that “In the struggle against the 
Kremlin you are by no means alone.” 

The requisite tactics of freedom are clearly 
definable and so formidably within our prag- 
matic reach. To succeed in this universal ~ 
struggle for survival, the first and basic tactic 
of freedom is to ectualize our bipartisan 
leadership, a leadership in the international 
field that is intrepid and risk-taking, that 
knows intimately the substance and machi- 
nations of Communist ’ 
that possesses the dynamic vision to see that 
in the end the peace cannot be securely won . 
and everlasting until the tenuous founda- 
tions of Russian Communist imperialism and 
the politically unnatural Russian empire are 
reduced once and for all time. It requires a 
tactical leadership ungiven to timidity, ap- 
peasement, suicidal containment, and the 
superficial niceties of diplomatic play, all of 
which has led to the fantastic contradictions 
of fighting now a Communist China whom 
our State Department so blindly coddled, of 
being unable to bomb the very material bases 
of the enemy, of refusing in Korea the mili- 
tary aid of a chartered member of the United 
Nations, namely Nationalist China, and of 
vainly tolerating in the council of the free 
nations the notorious representatives of the 
only contemporary aggressor, Soviet Russia. 

There are far-seeing men about who can 
implement this bipartisan tactical leader- 
ship, as witness the profound ideas of a 
James Burnham (The Coming Defeat of Com- 
munism). Of the capacity of a Chuprynka, 
who incredibly sustained organized anti- 
Soviet resistance these many years, and, let 
me emphasize, without any outside aid, this 
tactical political leadership is our only hope 
of averting a devastating world war III, a 
war which we will be saying was born of in- 
excusable blunders and contradictions, out- 
moded diplomacy, and timid containment. 
To overcome this frightful record and to steer 
our course away from world war III, this first 
tactic of freedom will surely be forcefully 
inspired by the Chuprynkan dictum that 
“In the struggle against the Kremlin you are 
by no means alone.” ° 

The second tactic of freedom is the daunt- 
less functional use of one of the most power- 
ful and precious principles of th American 
democratic tradition, the principle of self- 
determination. The tragic note of the cur- 
rent situation is the fearful refusal of our 
State Department to use this atomic ideo- 
logical weapon against Russian Communist 
imperialism on the contradictory plea that 
such an act will be construed as an interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of the Soviet 
Union. Construed by whom—the profes- 
sional distortionists of the Kremlin? In the 
contemporary historical context, there is no 
substantial difference between Soviet aggres- 
sion in Korea, in which we have intervened, 
and preceding military aggressions in the 
Baltic States, Ukraine, and numerous 
others which exist strategically close to the 
heart of the Soviet Russian octopus. 

President Truman well observed recently 
that the Chinese people are being forced to 
serve the end of Russian colonial policy, but 
who with historical perspective can ignore 
the non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union 
who have met this fate earlier? Yet—listen 
to this—I have been informed that the 
pathetic Voice of America deleted this ob- 
servation of President Truman from the 
script beamed to various parts of the Soviet 
Union If this is true, then Almighty God 
will have to bless our America to overcome 









the Soviet scourge, The Soviets intervene 
in every state of the worl 1 through their fifth 
columned Communist Parties, but we, be- 
hind the Maginot wall of containment, fear 
to build up our fifth columns of freedom. 
Only fearless tactical leadership can explode 
the ideological atom of self-determination 
when, as its first step, it will beam over the 
Voice of America to the enslaved non-Rus- 
sian nations of the Soviet Union—“In the 
struggle against the Kremlin you are by no 
means alone.” 

The third urgent tactic of freedom is the 
rapid formation of allies who in one way or 
another have tasted the deadly poison of 
Russian Communist imperialism. The pha- 
lanx of anti-Communist power will not be so 
effectively established at traditional centers 
which have had little experience with Rus- 
sian Communist imperialism and which will 
insularly seek to appease and appease the 
insatiable Russian imperialist appetite after 
the fashion of Munich and Yalta—only in 
the end to have American lives sacrificed 
at stupendous costs. 

In the best tradition of “speak softly (and, 

I might add, briefly) and carry a big stick,” 
American tactical leadership would depend 
as well on the big stick of a remilitarized 
Japan and Western Germany, the embrace- 
ment of the Chinese Nationalist Army, and 
aid to anti-Communist Chinese guerrillas, 
the mobilization of a foreign legion consist- 
ing of Eastern and Central Europeans, and 
of the material support of Tito and anti- 
Communist Spain. Appeasement treacher- 
ously contains the seeds of ultimate Ameri- 
can disaster. Nonappeasing forces must 
be tactically rallied in the spirit demon- 
strated by Chuprynka with the non-Russian 
undergrounds behind the iron curtain—the 
spirit that “In the struggle against the 
Kremlin you are by no means alone.” 

Coordinated with the third is the crucial 

fourth tactic of freedom, enormous aid to 
the underground systems behind the iron 
curtain. This can be done, and under 
courageous tactical political leadership 
would be done. Many in high places are 
fully aware that in the vanguard of this 
underground activity stands the Ukrainian 
insurgent army-—the amazing UPA of the 
late beloved General Chuprynka, the UPA 
which has invincibly symbolized unyielding 
resistance for all the Communist-bludgeoned 
peoples behind the really unriveted iron cur- 
tain. Amply supplied with guns, medicine, 
photographic and printing material, the 
UPA and its existing allies would grow im- 
measurably, infiltrating the multinational 
Red army, harrassing the MVD and MGB, 
disseminating propaganda leaflets, and shak- 
ing the very psychological props from under 
the very center and heart of world Commu- 
nist imperialism. Through this undermin- 
ing tactic of freedom the possibility of avert- 
ing world war III is by far greater. Through 
this cardinal tactic of freedom the peoples 
upon whom we shall basically have to depend 
will assuredly know that “in the struggle 
against the Kremlin you are by no means 
alone.” 

In truth, the only real source of aggres- 
sion today is not North Korea, nor Com- 
munist China, but Soviet Russia, the spawn- 
ing ground of international lawlessness. To 
eliminate aggression elsewhere with mini- 
mum loss of American lives and resources 
logically necessitates a prudent concentrated 
attack on the sole instigator of all serious 
aggression today. Time is in the outlaw's 
favor, but the powerful elements of fearless 
Americanism, resistance, and less costly vic- 
tory are in ours. The time is now for tac- 
tics, not an already known strategy, of free- 
dom. Bold leadership, the ideological use 
of self-determination, spirited alliances, and 
underground operation—these are the win- 
ning tactics of freedom. It is these tactics 
that the gallantry, infinite courage, and un- 
appeasing wisdom of General Chuprynka, 
that great pioneer in the modern anti-Com- 
munist cause of freedom, so brilliantly ex- 
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emplified. By these tactics America can vic- 
toriously fulfill that uncanny Chuprynkan 
promise that “in the struggle against the 
Kremlin you are by no means alone.” These 
tactics of freedom will serve to insure the 
preservation of American freedom and the 
regained freedom of others, for the two are 
inextricably interwoven. 





Regulations on Indian Counsel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, we have 
thousands of original Americans—the 
Indians—within the United States. I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD a copy of a letter relating to regula- 
tions on Indian counsel, written by Alden 
Stevens, secretary, 4ssociation on Ameri- 
can Indian Affairs, Inc., of New York, 
which was published in one of the local 


newspapers last week. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REGULATIONS ON INDIAN COUNSEL 

The rights of American Indian citizens of 
the United States and Alaska are seriously 
undermined by new regulations governing 
contracts of Indian tribes with attorneys. 
These regulations, promulgated on Novem- 
ber 9, 1950, by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, would $0 hamstring the Indians 
seeking counsel and the attorneys they re- 
tain as, in effect, to deny Indian people the 
right to counsel of their own choice and to 
a confidential relationship with such counsel. 
Inevitably, citizens of Indian affiliation wil! 
be prevented from securing the due process 
of law guaranteed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

The regulations are minute and detailed. 
For example, they require that before a tribe 
may hire an attorney it must prove to the 
Commissioner its need for counsel—not in 
general but for the exact services he is to 

be asked to render—and its ability to pay 
the fees. They control the term and terms 
of the contract, the fees, and renewal condi- 
tions, making it mandatory, in the case of 
claims contracts, that fees and even expenses 
be wholly contingent, regardless of the de- 
sire and ability of tribes to pay set fees. 
They empower the Commissioner to control 
the amount of Indian legal business to be 
undertaken by any one legal firm, in effect 
frustrating the desire of Indian tribes to hire 
attorneys known to be successful in this 
special field. They require that a tribe hire 
a local attorney for general legal services, 
rather than one established in Washington, 
where they need him most. They even give 
the Commissioner, who is not a party to the 
contract, power to terminate it without cause 
and without advance notice—subject only to 
tribal “consent,” a concurrence which itself 
is subject to many administrative pressures. 

These regulations are not only a denial 
of constitutional rights and a grave step 
backward in the progress of American In- 
dians toward full self-determination as citi- 
zens. The Association on American Indian 

Affairs, in a legal memorandum—submitted 

December 18, 1950, jointly with others, to the 
Secretary of the Interior—maintains that 
these regulations go beyond any authority 

given the Commissioner of Indian Affairs by 
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existing law; that, in fact, they violate spe- 
cific rights of Indians under present law as 
well as public policies established by Con- 
gress. The association maintains, for ex. 
ample, that the obsolete 1872 law on which 
the Commissioner bases his authority does 
not apply to Indians who are citizens, as vir- 
tually all American Indians now are, and 
that Indian tribes organized under the In- 
dian Reorganization Act of 1934 and related 
statutes are specifically guaranteed by those 
laws the right to make their own attorney 
contracts. 

Although issued in November, these regu- 
lations are still subject to veto by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Unless revoked, they 
will open a new period of arbitrary bureau- 
cratic control of the daily lives of American 
Indians, to their detriment and that of the 
Nation. We ask your help in arousing 
Americans of good will to appeal to the 
Secretary of the Interior to reject this inva- 
sion of American Indian rights. 

ALDEN STEVENS, 
Secretary, Association on 
American Indian Affairs, Inc. 
N.w YorxK. 





Where Shall We Look for Leadership? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
the December 29 issue of United States 
News and World Report there appears 
an editorial by Mr. David Lawrence en- 
titled “Where shall we look for leader- 
ship?” 

This is one of the finest editorials I 
have read in a long time, and I think 
there will be many who will find in it an 
expression of the thoughts they have held 
in their own hearts. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial may be printed 
in full in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Were SHALL We Loox For LEADERSHIP? 

(By David Lawrence) 

Hundreds of millions of people today live 
in fear. Among them, however, are legions 
of youth who are not afraid to die—who are 
not afraid to give their all for a great cause. 

People at every age level, however, are be- 
wildered. They need leadership. They look 
back at World War II and feel it has not 
accomplished its main purpose—to emanci- 
pate mankind from slavery. Military victory 
was achieved but no peace. 

Humanity is not unwilling to make further 
sacrifices—to finish the job. If military 
means constitute the only way, free peoples 
will accept that way. 

But millions of persons feel there must be 
some other way besides war. That's why 
there is wavering. That’s why the will to 
fight has been dormant in countries which 
made sacrifices before. By some govern- 
ments, unfortunately, this reluctance is mis- 
construed as a readiness of peoples to sur- 
render vital principles—to accept the easy 
Way out. 

Such a course does not mean peace except 
for a brief moment in history. War is 
brought nearer when there is a compromise 
on principle—an appeasement of those who 
are faithless to their pledges and promises. 
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To seek to curry favor with them is only to 
stimulate their insolence and encourage fur- 
ther aggression. 

It is time for clear thinking and deliberate 
planning. 

We must first designate our real enemies. 

Our enemies are not the peoples of Soviet 
Russia or the peoples of the so-called tron- 
curtain countries. 

Our enemies are not the peoples of China 
or of North Korea or of Siberia. 

What is more important still is that our 
enemies no longer are the people of Germany 
and the people of Japan. 

We need to examine the status of peoples 
rather than the status of governments who 
claim to represent them. 

Our primary obligation is to humanity—to 
the innocent peoples who are the victims of 
governments that seek to exploit peoples and 
make cannon fodder of their youth. 

Once we have the courage to make this 
differentiation—to make the case clear to all 
peoples—the road becomes clear. 

The Soviet government has forfeited its 
right before mankind to represent the Rus- 
sian people. So has the Communist govern- 
ment of China forfeited its right to repre- 
sent the Chinese people. 

We compromise with truth, we appease, 
and we bargain with evil when we try to deal 
across the table with tyrannical and despotic 
governments which have demonstrated an 
unwillingness to fulfill international obliga- 
tions. This is an inescapable truth. How- 
ever painful to the policymakers, itis the un- 
derlying truth on which world policy must 
be based. 

The record for expulsion of Soviet Russia 
from the United Nations is conclusive. It is 
idle to say that we will thereby be denying 
ourselves a means of communication. There 
is no value in continuing communication 
with an enemy of freedom—an aggressor 
government. 

We must have a bold policy that applies 
first the great instruments of moral force— 
renunciation of evil governments. Until we 
have shown that we will not compromise 
with truth, that we will not yield to ex- 
pediency or fear but will deal firmly with 
the source of the infection in today’s troubled 
world, we will be temporizing. 

Let us not be deterred by the cry that to 
rearm morally or militarily may offend enemy 
governments. If war must come, let us face 
it as our forebears have faced it before. 

Above all, let us seek help in the only place 
where mankind has an abiding faith—in the 
leadership of God. 

Prayers to Almighty God will not avail, 
however, if we are not ready to face truth 
within ourselves, if we are not willing to 
purge ourselves of the sins of materialism 
which so often cause us to seek the easy ways 
of expediency rather than to accept the hard 
ways of duty and sacrifice. Prayer is a two- 
way line of communication. We must give 
ourselves to service if we expect guidance 
in return. 

When we are willing to clean house of evil 
at home, we will be strengthened to resist 
evil abroad. 

In this Christmas season, we are usually 
reminded of the great teachings of Jesus. 
We are inclined, however, to overlook our 
own sins and, with self-righteousness, focus 
on the sins of others. 

As we bow humbly.and ask for divine 
guidance, we shall find the leadership we 
seek. Our temporal leaders can be 
to greatness and we shall follow them duti- 
fully. But there must be among allied gov- 
ernments and among peoples allied with us 
@ readiness to face truth and to accept truth. 
We shall not win by selfishly withdrawing 
into our own boundaries and asking for pro- 
tection solely for our own territory while 
ignoring the attacks cn freemen elsewhere. 

We are our brothers’ keepers—everywhere 
that mankind calls for human help. For 
in saving others, we shall save not only our 
bodies but our souls. 


The Road to Bipartisanship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 7, 1950, Holmes Alexander, noted 
Washington columnist, wrote an article 
for a syndicate of newspapers on the 
subject The World Crisis Stems From 
Many Errors. This article created a 
sensation because of the fact that it 
quoted from a Senator on the — 
cratic side, a Senator close to the 
tagon, the White House, and the dente 
Department, on the reasons why Presi- 
dent Truman ordered our Armed Forces 
to intervene in the war between North 
Korea and South Korea. 

Subsequently, on the 20th of Decem- 
ber, the same writer wrote another 
article entitled ‘““‘The Road to Bipartisan- 
ship.” The Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram, under date of December 20, 
published Mr. Alexander’s article. 

These two articles are in a sense re- 
lated, and should be read together. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the article dated December 20, 
which appeared in the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram. 

The other article to which I referred 
has already been printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. a 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram of 
December 20, 1950] 
THe Roap To BIPARTISANSHIP 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—Historians looking for 
significant American dates could jot down 
December 13—the day that Mr. Truman be- 
gan a series of meetings with congressional 
leaders of both parties to discuss wide areas 
of foreign policy and national defense. The 
occasion—if Mr. Truman doesn’t backslide— 
could mark a return to the history treaty- 
making and war-making powers of Congress. 

As a recent example of what's at stake, let’s 
go back to last June 27 when the Korean war 
Officially began. On the afternoon of that 
day Senator WaTKINs, Republican, of Utah, 


which kicked off the ill-fated police action. 
The following dialog is lifted from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that date. 

“Mr. Watkins. Mr. President, I came into 
the Senate late. Was the document referred 
to by the Senator from Illinois a message to 
the Congress? 

“Mr. Lucas. No; it is a statement by the 
President which was given to the (White 
House) conference and 
the Nation. 

“Mr. WaTkIns. 
tion taken is a 
It may be that is 
to do. But it seems 
have been called 
entire Congress. 

“Mr. Lucas. What 
Utah do if he were 
States? 
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“Mr. Warxtns. I would have sent a mes- 
sage to the Congress.” 
We have here the gist of the argument 


It will not do to write off Warxms as a 
head-in-the-sand isolationist. He is, in fact, 
a@ very good example of a reexaminationist. 
Elected to the Senate in 1946, Watkins began 
by voting for the Truman doctrine and the 


with the introduction of the 
Atlantic Pact and the downfall of 
Asia. On the day after 

debate, Senator (Mr. 

also complained that the 

failed to seek advice and 


“It should be noted tha t there was no pre- 


this legalistic criticism was 
drowned out in the cheers that acclaimed 
Mr. Truman's boldness and in the early din 
of battle. But, one result of the Korean 
disaster has been to reexamine the Constitu- 
tion and—possibly—to restore bipartisan- 
ship after a considerable lapse. The White 
House conference of December 13 marks the 
first time that Mr. Republican has been con- 
sulted in the role which earned him that 
title. 
No one should suppose, however, that the 
change-over will be instantaneous and com- 
The President has a short temper 


It is hard to imagine that he will take 
closed-door criticism in a spirit of. sweetness 
and light. His Republican consultants, too, 
are angry men with tempers just as trigger- 

as that of the President's. 
at least a situation is developing which 
= both sides the opportunity to prac- 


A Letter From Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, in your re- 
marks to the House on January 3 you 
expressed a conviction that everyone naw 
living lives in the most dangerous time 
anyone ever lived in since the founding 
of our Republic. You called for unity 
and for working together in order that 
we might make ourselves strong to assure 
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the preservation of our Republic and of 
civilization itself. 

The expression of your feelings about 
these things closely parallels my own. 
There is need for a universal recognition 
of the dangers before us. There is need 
for oneness of purpose to do whatever 
may be necessary in the interests of pre- 
serving our Nation, our principles, our 
lives, and our freedom. 

Although we are a peace-loving peo- 
ple, during our brief national history we 
have become involved many times in war 
and in each case we have been a unified 
Nation impelled by noble ideals. We 
have never lost a war, but at the conclu- 
sion of fighting, certainly of World Wars 
I and II, we failed to achieve peace. I 
wonder whether this may have been due 
to the sacrificing of some of those ideals 
on the altar of expediency. 

It may be that we, as a Nation, are not 
without responsibility for the present 
plight of the world. Appeasement has 
gotten to be a nasty word, but how often 
have we sidestepped our responsibility 
for world leadership and permitted other 
nations to disregard their commitments, 
to exploit weaker nations, and to engage 
in acts completely contrary to the prin- 
ciples by which we live and for which 
we fought. If in fact we have not our- 
selves been guilty of appeasement do we 
not have a measure of responsibility for 
standing idly by and permitting it? In 
effect have we not been an accomplice? 

In Korea we are meeting our responsi- 
bility. We are paying a great price, but 
it may well be that the price we pay 
there in measuring up to our obligations 
and standing by the things in which we 
believe may save us from more dire con- 
sequences which otherwise would follow. 

Our young people in the combat areas 
today recognize the part which they are 
playing in the fulfillment of the obliga- 
tion of the United States and the United 
Nations to a civilized world community. 
That this is so is exemplified by a letter 
which a young Army lieutenant in the 
Korean theater wrote on Christmas Day 
to his family in my district. I know this 
fine young man intimately. He exempli- 
fies all of those high attributes of char- 
acter, loyalty, and devotion to his God 
and his country which have been the 
basis upon which our Nation has become 
great. Lieutenant Bowers’ letter was 
printed on the editorial page of the Nor- 
folk Ledger-Dispatch for January 13. 
Our young people in Korea have put 
aside selfishness, petty jealousies, and 
offer their lives that we may fulfill our 
obligations to the world, to ourselves, and 
to posterity. We at home should do no 
less. We must make our maximum con- 
tributions. Any sacrifices which we 
make or any adjustments which are re- 
quired in our mode of living are minor 
when compared to the contributions 
which they are making. 

I want to read the article and the 
letter: 

[From the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch of 

January 13, 1951] 
A Sowprer’s GLimpse oF Wark’s MISERY AT 
HUNGNAM 

The letter below is from First Lt. Thomas 
D. Bowers, United States Army, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. H. Bowers, of Norfolk. Lieuten- 


ant Bowers, a graduate of V. M. I. in 1949, 
is a member of Headquarters Battery, Thirty- 
ninth Field Artillery Battalion, of the Third 
Division, and the letter was written on an 
LST in Hungnam harbor during the evacua- 
tion of marines and other American forces 
and some 100,000 Korean civilians. The 
Third Division had been the spearhead of 
the “rive to clear the way for the historic 
retreat of the First Marine Division and 
part of the Seventh Infantry Division from 
northeast Korea. The letter is reprinted 
here by permission of Lieutenant Bowers’ 
family because of the spirit of selflessness 
displayed by an American soidier. The letter 
follows: 
CHRISTMAS Day. 

DEAREST FAMILY: Yesterday we loaded the 
last of our vehicles and personnel on LST 
799 and pulled out into Hungnam harbor. 
We are very much overcrowded, but very 
happy to be warm and alive, and although 
this is not like any Christmas I ever spent 
before, I have much to be thankful for. 

Christmas is passing for us without my 
hearing even a Christmas carol, and I be- 
lieve I miss that more than anything—other 
than being with all of you. 

We are going to Pusan, but we would feel 
much better about it if we knew where we 
were going from there. Although I haven’t 
been here long, I've seen an awful lot, and 
I know that these must be the most pitiful 
people in the world. And they have fewer 
people to feel sorry for them than any other 
group on earth. I saw thousands and thou- 
sands of these forlorn creatures wait patient- 
ly days on end in the most cruel cold weather 
just to be shipped out of here in the holds 
of ships where few other human beings 
would or could be forced to stay even for a 
short while. 

These people are the victims of cruel cir- 
cumstances. They are afraid of their com- 
munistic Chinese friends and turn to us for 
help. When I saw them cut the line the 
morning that we—the Third Division—made 
a dash for the LST’s, there were as many 
waiting then as there had ever been. Women 
began screaming; and throwing themselves 
on the ground. They begged and pleaded, 
but it was of no avail. 

In particular, I saw a little girl who had 
lost her parents; evidently they had been 
loaded out and she had been lost in the 
shuffle. No one could quiet her, and there 
was nothing to do. She looked about 12 and 
was at the age when she was probably most 
dependent on her parents. To be cut off like 
that, helpless, in a world so mixed up and so 
hard for her to comprehend, makes one stop 
and think. 

There are literally millions of stories I 
could tell like this one, but it would take 
weeks to write of them and more paper than 
I could borrow. The only reason I wrote of 
this is because it starts your mind to racing 
and thinking a million things. First of all, 
how lucky we are, both here and in the 
United States. In the United States we hope 
nothing like this ever happens—and yet you 
can’t help but. think it must have been the 
same in the Civil War. 

Here, for us, it is often very discouraging. 
But we look at scenes like this—and know 
that things might be worse and we draw new 
courage. I think even now of our own fam- 
ily and I wonder what would happen if any 
one of us were cut off for some unforeseen 
reason from the rest of the family. How 
helpless we would be. 

Well, there’s nothing else right now that 
I would like to write about, but I’ve got a 
million thoughts and ideas which I'll never 
forget. Although I'd love to be home and I 
sometimes want to quit or give up, I'd never 
trade this experience for anything in the 
world. I’ve always had a secret desire to see 
if I could live like this, and to test my cour- 
age, and I am getting self-confidence and 
satisfaction I could get nowhere else on 
earth. 
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I took my first bath today in over a month, 
and once again I realized that “cleanliness is 
next to godliness” in that it all happened on 
Christmas. Please don’t worry about me, but 
pray for me. Hope to see you soon. 

Love to all, 
Tommy. 


Facts Prove Mr. Hoover Is Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
a fine editorial from the Livingston 
Manor Times, one of the most outstand- 
ing and courageous weekly newspapers 
in my district: 


Facts Prove Mr. Hoover Is RIGHT 


Former President Herbert Hoover seems to 
have caused considerable of a disturbance in 
Truman administration circles with his plea 
that the United States should concentrate on 
turning this hemisphere into a Gibraltar and 
stop sending men and money to the western 
European nations. 

After all, let us look at a few cold facts and 
it would appear we are being taken down 
the river for another sleigh ride to rearm 
Europe at the United States taxpayers’ ex- 
pense and fight her battles with American 
boys. 

In this country we are now raising an 
army of 3,000,000 men, which is a small num- 
ber compared to the more than 12,000,000 we 
raised, equipped, and armed in World War 
II, at much less expense than we are paying 
at present. We also actually armed Europe 
at American expense. We have recently been 
aiding Europe to the tune of $10,000,000,000 
and although. Europe is in the best shape 
she has been in for some time, we are re- 
quested by Mr. Truman to keep on. 

France asks financial aid and American 
manpower in Indochina, but France has 
an armed force of only 650,000 men, and the 
facts are significant that in World War II 
France had an army of 5,000,000 men. In 
World War I France had an army of nearly 
8,000,000, and not only equipped them but 
aided in outfitting American troops. It is 
also interesting to note that France today 
is at least 25 percent communistic. 

We will now take Great Britain, without 
considering Canada. England has a token 
force of men under arms, but in World 
War II she raised and equipped an army of 
4,683,000 men, and Canada supplied an addi- 
tional number of 780,000 men. : 

Italy has been given enormous aid by this 
country and has actually given no aid at 
all to us. In the World War II Italy had an 
army of 4,000,000 men. Let us look at some 
of the other countries included in the At- 
lantic Pact and their war effort in World 
War IT. 

Australia supplied 680,000 troops; Turkey, 
850,000; Greece, 414,000; Yugoslavia, 500,000; 
New Zealand, 157,000; Netherlands, 500,000; 
Japan, 6,095,000; Spain, 850,000; and Ger- 
many, 10,000,000. This is not all of them. 

Already Mr. Dean Acheson, our Secretary 
of State, has committed this country to an 
army of 200,000 men in Europe, but is leav- 
ing General MacArthur with a force of less 
than 180,000 men, most of them Americans, 
to hold off a force of 1,600,000 Chinese Reds 
in Korea. 

We believe that Europe is in even better 
condition than she was before World War II, 
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and that her resources of manpower are just 
as large, and the facts printed here have 
never been refuted. 

Why, then, more American aid unless cer- 
tain people high in our Government are 
working to drain American resources and 
manpower to their lowest point, to make us 
a push-over for an aggressor nation? Why 
were 17 shiploads of munitions for National- 
ist China dumped in the sea without being 
delivered, and by whose orders? Why are 
we at war in Korea without the consent of 
Congress? After all, 50,000 American casual- 
ties is a lot of men. 

Our only hope of stopping these very pe- 
culiar incidents lie in the incoming Congress, 
which may be able to bring reason and order 
out of chaos, corruption, and, if we may 
say it, “treason.” 


Valuation of Gold by Great Britain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include two letters, one from the Direc- 
tor of the Mint, Mrs. Ross, which is self- 
explanatory, and the other, a letter of 
comment from Mr. Frank Lilly, director 
of the mines and research bureau, of 
Spokane, 

I feel that these two communications 
pose a mighty interesting and serious 
question in our troubled times. The 
above-mentioned letters follow: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1951. 
Hon. Watt Horan, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Horan: This is in further 
reply to your communication of December 16, 
1950, enclosing a letter from a constituent 
asking two questions regarding the valuation 
of gold. 

The first question reads: 

“Would it be correct to say that Great 
Britain is getting our gold on the basis of 
the value of $35 an ounce that we have set 
and, in turn, giving that gold a measure of 
value in their economy equivalent to $102.17 
an ounce?” 

The answer is that it would not be correct 
to say that Great Britain gives gold a meas- 
ure of value equivalent to $102.17 per ounce. 
Great Britain values its monetary gold at a 
figure in pounds sterling which is equivalent 
to about $34.72 per fine ounce. 

The figure of $102.17 is apparently arrived 
at through the mistaken application of a 
legal parity rate (suspended since Septem- 
ber 21, 1931), instead of the current exchange 
rate, for the British pound sterling. 

The second question reads: 

“If this is true, and we are getting only 
the equivalent of $35 for each ounce of gold 
that goes abroad, wouldn't it be good sense 
to place a higher measure of value (price) 
on our gold so that we could get more goods 
and commodities for it—particularly in view 
of the fact that our imports are increasing 
at a tremendous rate?” 

Since the initial hypothesis—that Great 
Britain values its gold at the equivalent of 
$102.17 an ounce—is incorrect, the conclu- 
sion of the question is not established. On 
the contrary, to devalue the dollar to the 


equivalent of $102.17 per ounce would se- 
riously aggravate inflationary pressures and 
be interpreted by the public of this and other 
countries as meaning that this Government 
has broken faith with regard to stabilizing 
the value of the dollar and of their savings. 
Very truly yours, 
NELLIE TAYLOE Ross, 
Director of the Mint. 


SPoKANE, WasH., January 10, 1950. 
Hon. Watt Horan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Walt: Thanks for the copy of letter 
that you received from the Director of the 
Mint in reply to the question on gold which 
I suggested that you ask. 

This reply from the Director of the Mint 
dodges the question because it goes without 
saying that it is the use that is made of a 
thing that determines its practical value. 
I am wondering how the Treasury can ex- 
plain the fact that we lose gold when Great 
Britain devalues if this devaluation does not, 
in fact, give gold a higher measure of value 
in Great Britain. 

It was Great Britain's devaluation in Sep- 
tember 1931 which, in giving gold a higher 
measure of value, caused our gold to flow to 
that country; and this, in turn, caused Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to increase the price of gold 
here so’as to meet the British figure. 

On this point I quote from a statement by 
the Honorable Francis Case as reported in 
the Co:iGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 12, 1939: 

“It is evident that a great deal of confu- 
sion exists in the minds of the Members of 
this House with respect to the gold situation, 
for the statement has been repeated fre- 
quently that the only reason that we are 
paying $35 for gold is because of an act 
passed by Congress and a proclamation made 
in 1934. Anyone who will take the oppor- 
tunity and the trouble to review the history 
of the price of gold during the year preceding 
the passage of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 
will be disabused of that idea. 

“The price of foreign, gold prior to the 
Gold Act of 1934 was not $20.67 an ounce. 
The average price for gold in London for the 
month of January 1934, immediately prior to 
the President’s proclamation under the Gold 
Act, was $32.87 an ounce. 

“On different days in the preceding months 
it had been higher. For instance, on Novem- 
ber 15, 1933, it was $34.91, and the average 
for November was $33.10. And after the 
United States accepted the situation and 
paid $35, the London price has exceeded that 
on several occasions. It averaged $35.18 in 
September 1934, going as high as $35.37 Sep- 
tember 4. In more recent years also the price 
has also bounded above the price offered in 
the United States. 

“Gold was going out of the country in 
1932 ($446,219,397) and 1933 ($173,455,507). 
Our stocks were depleting before the advanc- 
ing world price of gold. In 1933, an embargo 
was declared to stop the outward flow; later 
the RFC went into the foreign market to 
outbid the buyers. Finally, it became a mat- 
ter of self-defense that we should act to pay 
what the world was paying in order to main- 
tain and build up gold stocks here.” 

During this period, 1932-1934, when the 
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matter of the disparity between the gold 
price in the United States and other coun- 
tries. Frankly, I think the Treasury Depart- 
ment is hiding its head, ostrich-like, in the 
sands on what is really a very important 
matter. Certainly the loss of over a billion 
and a half of our gold within the last 6 
months is a serious matter. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely, 


Hardships Facing Armed Forces in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
example of the hardship facing the fight- 
ing forces in Korea is exemplified by the 
letter written to his wife and son by a 
marine sergeant of Ansonia, Conn. 

It is shameful that the men fighting 
for survival against overwhelming odds 
should lack adequate facilities and food. 
The full story is contained in the accom- 
panying clipping from the January 11, 
1951, issue of the Ansonia Sentinel. 


Wat Curistmas MEANT TO ANSONIA MARINE 
SERGEANT IN Korea AFTER WITHDRAWAL 
From CHOSIN RESERVOIR—EXTREME HARD- 
SHIP MEN OF First MARINE DIVISION UNDER- 
WENT IN WITHDRAWAL FROM CHOSIN RES- 
ERvoIR AREA Is ViviIpLy DescriBep In LETTER 
To His Wire 


The extreme hardship which men of the 
First Marine Division underwent over nar- 
row, snow, and ice-coated roads in subzero 
weather in the successful withdrawal of 
troops and equipment in the Chosin Reser- 
voir area, in Korea, is inverestingly told in a 
letter written by - to his wife 

on December 26, which was received 
today. The men of the First Marine Division 
and the Forty-first Royal Marine commandos 
of the British Army were highly commended 
in a division memorandum, Operations in the 
Chosin Reservoir Area, dated December 19, 
1950, by Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Smith, com- 
pore general of the First Marine Divi- 

n, 


CHRISTMAS IN KOREA 


The letter written by to his wife and 
son follows: 

“Because of the international date line, 
today is Christmas back in the United States, 
so let me wish you both a very holy and 
merry Christmas Day. 

“I attended Christmas mass at midnight 
and also on Christmas Day, when I went to 
confession and communion. Somehow I’m 
contented that I was away this Christmas 
because I now understand the true meaning 
of the holiday. With all the wickedness in 
the world, we who believe in Christ still have 
a precious thing to fall back upor and no 
matter where I am on Christmas Day, I'll 
always remember to rejoice because of our 
Lord. No matter what happens, one always 
finds peace with God and for that reason 
I for one am thankful. Be sure to bring our 
son up in a manner in which he will be able 
to understand and appreciate the things it 
took me so long to learn. 

“I received your most precious letters and 
Christmas cards. I only wish you had more 
time to write more. Those short letters, 
although appreciated, don’t give me a chance 
to take a second breath. I just want to sit 
and read and read about you becruse, my 
dearest, I miss you terribly. I keep myselg 











busy so that I don’t have time to think, be- 
cause I doubt if I could stand things.” 


AN EMPTY FEELING 


“Knowing how wonderful you are and how 
much fun and trouble our son is at this 
time, leaves me with an empty feeling. I 
used to think of the days when I could play 
with our child and he’d appreciate and know 
who was playing with him. I still do and 
I picture you sitting on the couch saying 
and just saying ‘tsk-tsk’ at our actions. 

“Now by the time I get back he’ll be grown 
and I'll never have the chance to live that 
part of our lives. Being a father is some- 
thing I'm very proud of (you of course al- 
ready know that). I only hope that this 
war will end soon so that maybe I can 
get home and throw him around a little. 

“As it looks now we'll be here for some 
time. For a while we thought they were 
going to take us to Japan and eventually 
the States because as Marines our job was 
finished a long time ago along with the fact 
that we are in a pretty darn run-down con- 
dition. At night I almost cry when I hear 
the men cough and know that there isn’t 
much anyone could do about helping them. 
I never saw sO Many men that are sick, par- 
tially sick or have something wrong. Ap- 
parently we can’t be spared because we are 
not leaving. 

“After Hagaru-ri we thought we'd really 
have a good rest, get some good food, etc., 
before going back, but our conditions for rest 
are very poor and our food is terrible. I'd 
rather eat C rations than the stuff they are 
giving us. For the 4 days before Christmas 
we had hash and dehydrated potatoes. We 
had an excellent meal for Christmas, though. 
I don’t mean to be a griper, as they call them, 
but lcoking at the matter from a broad 
viewpoint, we're in a sad shape. The food 
for one thing in the area we live in should 
be much better, our living conditions could 
be better, and the sick, well, they could stand 
some better conditions, too. 

“Now that we have a meal under our belt 
we must be ready again because we are mov- 
ing again soon. Just like around Thanks- 
giving, by the time you get the letter, we'll 
probably be on the lines and you'll know 
our whereabouts when you read the paper.” 

PEOPLE AT HOME KNOW MORE 

“It’s a fanny thing how little we know 
ourselves about our lives. Today at mail 
call one of the fellows got a letter ‘rom home 
and his wife said that the news in the paper 
was that the First Marine Division will not 
come back to the States and instead are 
going back up to the lines. Tonight we were 
Officially informed of the fact. It seems that 
the people at home know more than we do.” 


TRADITION OF OLD GLORY 


“It’s a funny thing, , we saved 
everything we could in our withdrawal from 
Hagaru-ri and came back in a manner that 
upholds the tradition of Old Glory. We 
didn't get panicky and run like the others. 
We did our job and knocked ourselves out 
doing it. So what? Here we are again. 

“All I can say is that even though we are 
not up to strength physically, tactically or 
morally we'll perform our task, no matter 
what. I hate the thought of going back 
just like everyone else, but if they need us, 
and there isn’t c<nyone else, I'll go in good 
faith and spirit just like always. 

“We are the only outfit that can be de- 
pended on to do their job according to 
orders.” 





enclosed a commendatory letter 
from Major General Smith on the successful 
withdrawal of the First Marine Division. 

In closing his letter. writes “Well, 
darling, this will be all for tonight. Maybe 
tomorrow I'll have some more. Depends on 
how I make out with the day’s schedule, 
Haven't been feeling well and our training 
starts tomorrow. You see we never stop or 
forget about our professional duties.” 
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The Marine Corps Reserve Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following supple- 
mentary statement before the House 
Armed Services Special Subcommittee 
on Reserves: 

MARINE Corps RESERVE 
OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

It seems desirable to place on the record 
certain background facts regarding the Ma- 
rine Corps and Marine Corps Reserve in or- 
der that Korea and its impact upon Ma- 
rine Reservists and their families may be 
understood. 

1. It was not the fault of the Marine Corps 
that its two divisions were badly under- 
strength, or that the great bulk of the 
Fleet Marine Force was in the United States 
when the hostilities began in Korea. 

2. Nor was it the fault of the Marine Corps 
that it had to mobilize its entire ground re- 
serve of organized units in order to supply 
needed combat troops for Korea. The Com- 
mander in Chief authorized this extraordi- 
nary measure and the Marine Corps carried 
it out. 

3. It was no fault of the Marine Corps 
that enlisted men in the Reserve went for 
a time without dependency allowances. 

Solutions to these three above matters 
rested outside the Marine Corps and the 
Marine Corps Reserve, namely, with the Con- 
gress and the Department of Defense. It is 
essential to mention this for the record, for 
much of the criticism made of the corps by 

relatives and loved one of Reserves has been 
based on the above problems. Had there 
been a strong enough ready force in being 
outside the continental limits of our coun- 
try, Korea may never have happened. It is 
certain that it never would have gotten far 
in July of 1950 had we been able to put 
ashore one or more reinforced divisions of 
marines. f 

4. There has been some criticism of! the 
Marine Corps because young reservists were 
fighting in Korea within a few weeks of 
mobilization. The criticism has not been 
general, but usually in scattered localities 
where casualties have been reported to the 
next of kin. 

After the Joint Chiefs directed the Com- 
mandant to get a full strength Marine divi- 
sion to Korea as soon as possible, the Marine 
Corps organized ground reserve was mobi- 
lized and arbitrary training standards set up 
for overseas use of reservists. Generally if a 
man had attended 48 drills and 1 summer 
camp or 24 drills and 2 summer camps or had 
World War II experience, he was considered 
properly trained under the emergency con- 
ditions. There were some slip-ups and some 
few reservists were sent to Korea without 
what might be termed desirable training and 
experjence. However, e en afte: the Inchon 
landing *:aining of many troops went on in 
Reserve areas while assault units were fight- 
ing out in front. 

The state of readiness and training of the 
Reserve is evidertly high when only a few 
weeks after mobilization orders, the Marine 
Corps could land more troops in Korea than 
there had been in the entire Fleet Marine 
Force in June when hostilities began. 

One last comment, the morale of the or- 
ganized aviation units of the Marine Corps 
Reserve and the fighting efficiency of the 
Marine Corps itself has been lowered by 
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refusal of the Joint Chiefs to permit an in- 
crease in the number of Marii.e tactical 
squadrons at a time when they could be used 
to great advantage. 
Submitted by: 
Maj. Wiittam P. McCantt, 
National Executive Director 
(For the National Council). 





Portraits in Relief in the Redecorated 
Chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives at the Opening of the Eighty- 
second Congress, January 3, 1951, 
Described and Explained by Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, that which 
constitutes the decorations of the Cham- 
ber of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives is naturally of interest to 
every patriotic American citizen. As I 
took my seat on January 3, 1951, as a 
member of the Eighty-second Congress, 
and observed the redecorations of the 
Chamber in which I have already worked 
for 4 years, I realized that some 23 relief 
portraits, appropriately arranged around 
and near the ceiling line of the Cham- 
ber, were about persons distinguished 
in history, several of whom I knew rela- 
tively little. 

Since it will be my privilege to again 
sit as legislator the next 2 years in this 
Chamber where these relief portraits of 
these 23 historic characters are to be 
daily present, I asked the Library of 
Congress to give me a brief comment 
about each of the characters represented 
by these medallion portraits, or reliefs, 
so that I might know who is in my pres- 
ence by “proxy.” I am also aware that 
no doubt all other Members of this great 
legislative body are likewise interested; 
as well as all other citizens of our great 
Nation. Therefore, it is with pleasure 
that I share the following information 
from the Library with you: 

The redecorated Chamber of the United 
States House of Representatives features a 
series of medallions portraying 23 historic 
characters. These individuals were chosen 
as representative of the great lawgivers of 
the world who contributed to the American 
law system. The one and only inscription 
that accompanies them, appearing behind 
the Speaker's desk, reads: 

“Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and see 
whether we also in our day may not accom- 
plish something worthy to be remembered.” 

The subjects of these relief portraits were 
selected by the Architect of the Capitol, after 
consultation with many authorities and ap- 
proval by the Special House Roof and Cham- 
ber Committee. A biographic sketch of each 
of these great men is attached hereto. 

The statements given above and the list of 
subjects have been provided by the office of 
the Architect of the Capitol. The sketches 
summarize salient—and apropos—material 
found in the Encyclopedia Britannica (1942 
ed.) and the first and second editions of 
the Columbia Encyclopedia. Articles in these 
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sources were found to complement one an- 
other, and material from both sources was 
used in every sketch, with the exception of 
Pothier, who is not listed in the Columbia 
Encyclopedia. The pronunciation notes are 
taken from the Merriam-Webster unabridged 
dictionary, second edition. 

The Architect of the Capitol has released 
a statement that serves to explain why each 
man was chosen for inclusion in this group. 
It is attached as an appendix to this report. 
Some of the material therein does not appear 
in the following biographical sketches be- 
cause it does not appear in the sources used 
in their preparation. 

(George L. Kackley, History and General 
Research Section, January 11, 1951.) 


HAMMURABI FLOURISHED CIRCA 2100 B. C. 


Hammurabi was a great king of Babylonia. 
His military and political achievement of 
establishing a central and efficient govern- 
ment at Babylon is regarded as one of the 
most far-reaching events in ancient history. 
Henceforth Babylon was to be the political 
and intellectual center of west Asiatic history 
right down to the Christian era. 

Hammurabi’s name is particularly asso- 
ciated with the great law code which he was 
declared to have received from the sun god, 
Shamash. This is one of the greatest of 


ancient codes. Promulgated for the use of . 


the courts throughout the empire, it is par- 
ticularly strong in its prohibition of defraud- 
ing the helpless. It is genuinely humani- 
tarian, although one savage feature is the 
retributive nature of punishment, which fol- 
lows “an eye for an eye” literally. 


MOSES FLOURISHED CIRCA 1400 B. C. 


The lawgiver of Israel and the founder 
of her nationality and religion, Moses stands 
out as one of the greatest figures in history. 

From his infancy, according to Exodus, 
there were constant signs of God's selection 
of Moses to lead His people. His leadership in 
the Exodus and his prominence in the great 
covenant at Sinai are well known and docu- 
mented. It was he who welded into one 
people the various kindred tribes under his 
leadership. But further details must be a 
matter of conjecture. 

Not only the Ten Commandments, but 
the whole Mosaic law as found in Leviticus, 
Exodus, and Deuteronomy are ascribed to 
Moses. However, close study of the Bible 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, to ac- 
cept the tradition which accredits to him 
every detail of Israel's legal and cultural 
institutions. Even the earliest code of laws 
in the Bible (Ex. xxi: 23) is simply a local and 
national form of the civil law common to 
Babylonia, Assyria, and the Hittites, and was 
probably adopted by Israel after the settle- 
ment in Canaan. 


LYCURGUS FLOURISHED SEVENTH?-—NINTH? 
CENTURY B. C. 


Lycurgus is the reputed founder of the 
Spartan constitution. According to a 
standard hypothesis he lived in the seventh 
century before Christ. He may be a myth- 
ical figure. 

Tradition represents Lycurgus as finding 
Sparta the prey of disunion, weakness, and 
lawlessness, and leaving her united, strong, 
and subject to the most stable government 
which the Greek world had ever seen. To 
him we may attribute the unification of the 
several component parts of the state, the 
strict military organization and training 
which soon made the Spartan hoplite the 
best soldier in Greece, and above all the 
elaborate and rigid system of education. 

His subordination of the individual citizen 
to the all-powerful state has been the model 
of subsequent police states, but it has yet 
no parallel in the history of the world. 


SOLON, CIRCA 635-559 B.C. 


Solon was an Athenian statesman and 
lawgiver. His amatory poems and patriotic 
and didactic verse won him inclusion among 


the Seven Sages. He led the Athenians in 
a victorious military campaign. But his 
enduring renown rests on his economic and 
constitutional reforms. 

Solon was elected archon at a time when 
the nobles held unchecked all the governing 
power of Athens and the new capitalists 
virtually owned the entire peasant class, 
Receiving the unlimited powers of a dic- 
tator, he annulled all mortgages and debts, 
put narrow limits on the amount of land 
anyone could add to his holdings, outlawed 
contracts in which a person’s liberty was 
pledged, and put limits on the amount one 
might spend on various functions, such as 
funerals. Other state controls included 
those over exports, education, the use and 
sinking of wells, bee farming, the planting 
of olives and figs, and the cutting down of 
olive trees. 

Solon’s new constitution laid the founda- 
tions of the Athenian democracy and paved 
the way for its later developments. The as- 
sembly was thrown open to all freemen. He 
erected a whole new law code that tends 
toward democratization. His reforms were 
characterized everywhere by a moderation 
that made him the model of Greek states- 
men. 


GAIUS, CIRCA, 110-180 A. D. 


Gaius was a celebrated Roman jurist of 
the second century A. D. Of his personal 
history very little is known. Indeed, it is 
impossible to discover even his full name, 
Gaius being merely the given name. 

Gaius is remembered for his Institutes, 
which contributed materially to our knowl- 
edge of early Roman law, and on which much 
of Justinian’s work is based. The Emperor 
Valentinian named him, along with Papin- 
ian, Ulpian, Modestinus, and Paulus, as one 
of the five jurists whose opinions were to be 
followed by judicial officers in deciding cases. 

Besides the Institutes, which are a com- 
plete exposition of the elements of Roman 
law, Gaius was the author of several other 
works. His interest in the antiquities of 
Roman law makes his work valuable to the 
historian of early institutions. 

PAPINIAN; DIED 212 A. D. 

Papinian (Aemilius Papinianus) is gener- 
ally considered to be the greatest of Roman 
jurists. He was magister libellorum and 
afterward Praetorian prefect under the Em- 
peror Septimius Severus. An intimate friend 
of the Emperor, Papinian accompanied him 
to Britain and became the guardian of his 
two sons. In 212 one of these brothers, after 
committing fratricide, had Papinian put to 
death. 

Papinian was noted not only as a jurist 
of wide learning and great comprehension 
but as a stern moralist. His works are 
known to us through the numerous quota- 
tions of them in the Theodosian Code and 
in the Digest of the Corpus Juris Civilis (see 
Justinian). The constitution of Theodo- 
sius II and Valentinian named him the prin- 
cipal of five jurists set up as authorities to 
be cited in future decisions of the courts 
(see Gaius). 

JUSTINIAN, 483-565 A. D. 

Justinian I (Flavius Anicius Iustinianus), 
surnamed The Great, is the most famous of 
all the Emperors of the Eastern Roman 
(Byzantine) Empire. He recovered Africa 
from the Vandals and Italy from the Ostro- 
goths, but met with less success in fighting 
Persia. He insisted upon the supremacy of 
the Emperor over the church, not only in 
matters of organization but also in matters 
of dogma. He engaged in various important 
controversies about dogma but never suc- 
ceeded in creating unity. 

It is as a legislator and organizer of the 
law that Justinian’s name is most familiar 
to the modern world. His greatest accom- 
plishment was the compilation of the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, which has influenced all sub- 
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sequent legal history. Finding the law of 
the Roman Empire in great confusion, he 
ordered the preparation of this work—con- 
sisting of the Codex Constitutionum (a col- 
lection and revision of the imperial consti- 
tutions from the time of Hadrian), the 
Digesta or Pandectae (a revision, abridgmen:, 
and rearrangement of the classical jurists) , 
the Institutiones (a handbook for students), 
and the Novellae (the new laws instituted 
by Justinian). The Corpus was not a codifi- 
cation but a consolidation. Thus regarded, 
Justinian’s work may appear to entitle him 
and Tribonian to much less credit than they 
have received. 


TRIBONIAN, DIED 545 A. D. 


Tribonian (Tribonianus) was a famous 
jurist and chief legal minister to the Emperor 
Justinian. Under the command of Jus- 
tinian, he directed the compilation of the 
Corpus Juris Civilis, the most important col- 
lection of Roman law and the basic docu- 
ment of modern civil law. 

It is not possible to determine exactly 
what Tribonian himself contributed to the 
Corpus Juris Civilis. In all likelihood he 
wrote a large part out of his encyclopedic 
knowledge of Roman law. Of the four 
parts of the Corpus he was the most impor- 
tant editor of the . Institutes, and 
Codex. Of the Novels (the new laws) he 
must have been a principal author, as chief 
legal minister. Tribonian was probably not 
@ juridical thinker, like the great five jur- 
ists (see Gaius), but his knowledge of 
Roman law and his somewhat pedantic eru- 
dition was absolutely essential to the great 
project that he directed. 


MAIMONIDES, 1135-1204 A. D, 


Maimonides (Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon, 
or Rambam) was born in Spain and mi- 
grated to Cairo, Egypt, where he became the 
greatest of all medieval Jewish scholars. 
He produced a great commentary on the six 
orders of the Mishna (where he was the first 
to enumerate the fundamental dogmas of 
Judaism), a collection of discourses, a work 
on logic, a treatise on the calendar, several 
medical books—including an important 
work on hygiene—and the great philosophi- 
cal work, Moreh Nebukim (Guide for the 
Perplexed). (The Mishna is tho text of the 
oral law, in contradistinction to the Scrip- 
tural, or written, law of the Jews.) In the 
latter work he explains the esoteric ideas in 
the Bible, formulates a proof of the exist- 
ence of God, expounds the principle of crea- 
tion, and elucidates baffling metaphysical 
and religious problems. The work has 
dominated Jewish thought and exerted a 
profound influence upon Christian and 
Arabian thinkers. 

The greatest scholastic work of this sa- 
vant-physician-philosopher was the Mishna 
Torah, a classified compendium of the Jew- 
ish law. This attempt to organize and sys- 
tematize the vast mass of Jewish oral law 
became a reference book for laymen as well 
as rabbis and judges. 

GREGORY IX, 1145-1241 A. D. 

The papacy of Gregory IX (Ugolino Contt 
de Segni) was largely devoted to hostilities 
against Frederick II, Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Gregory systematized the 
medieval inquisition. His zeal for the ex- 
tirpation of heresy made him generally dis- 
liked. The people of Rome, disapproving 
his temporal power, exiled him for a part of 
his reign. He died as Frederick was invad- 
ing the papal states. 

Gregory ordered the condensing of five 
compilations of decretals into a single col- 
lection. (The decretals are papal decisions 
and decrees to be considered authoritative 
and binding in future decisions.) The edi- 
tor, Raymond of Pennaforte, did not at- 
tempt any original work, and the Pope had 
no idea of codifying the whole of canon law. 
However, the collection was an important 
step toward codifying canon law. 









INNOCENT III, CIRCA, 1161-1216 A. D. 
Innocent III (Lotario de’ Conti de Signi) 
was elected Pope at the age of 37. The ef- 
fective assertion of world power is the char- 
_cteristic feature of his pontificate. Working 
from a theory that since things of the spirit 
take preeminence over things of the body, 
and since the church rules the spirit and 
earthly monarchs rule the body, earthly 
monarchs must be in :.ll things in subjection 
to the church, Innocent effectively exercised 
his ideal that the Pope is the political ruler 
of the world. 

Innocent’s exalted ambitions were even- 
tually their own undoing, and had the effect 
of setting almost every resolute Christian 

nce automatically against the church, 
The triumph of his pontificate was the fourth 
Lateran Council (1215), a great assembly of 
States that did little more than listen to and 
endorse the decretals read by the Pope. 

The Pope’s interest in law was active: he 
constantly held court, with a good name for 
impartiality. He instituted ecclesiastical 
reforms, centralizing the administration at 
Rome and his authority within the church 
exceeded that of his predecessors. Innocent 
is remembered for his abrogation of the 
Magna Carta. Supporting King John, against 
the barons who demanded the great docu- 
ment, Innocent declared it null as a forcibly 
exacted promise. 

SIMON DE MONTFORT, CIRCA, 1200-1265 A. D. 


Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, spent 
the most active part of his life giving skill- 
ful and ruthless support to, then leading re- 
volts against, Henry III of England. At the 
“Mad Parliament” of Oxford he headed the 
opposition. In civil war he became master of 
England, which was placed under a consti- 
tutional government. De Montfort was 
practically dictator after his victory on the 
battlefield at Lewes, in May 1264. However, 
he promulgated a scheme for establishing a 
thorough parliamentary control over the ex- 
ecutive. He was killed in a resurgence of 
civil war. 

Simon is an important figure in the his- 
tory of legislative bodies because the great 
parliament which he summoned in 1265 was 
a revolutionary assembly that established an 
important precedent: it contained not only 
knights from each shire to represent the rural 
nobility, but also representatives from the 
towns and boroughs. He left a heritage in 
the precedent he had established in cham- 
pioning the cause of the nobles and the 
people against the King and in calling the 
parliament of 1265. For years after his 
death he was revered by the commons as a 
martyr. 

LOUIS IX, 1214-1270 A. D. 


Saint Louis, or Louis IX, King of France, 
was an accomplished knight, physically 
strong, fearless in battle, heroic in adversity, 
of imperious temperament, unyielding when 
convinced of the justness of his cause, en- 
ergetic and firm. He stands in history as 
the ideal king of the Middle Ages. Here was 
an ascetic who gave charity to over a hun- 
dred begrars daily, yet safeguarded the royal 
dignity by bringing them in at the back 
door—and by a courtly display greater than 
ever before in France. He made presents of 
haircloth shirts to his friends and went on 
two crusades. He was canonized in 1297, 
His reign was comparatively uneventful. 

Louis was active in arbitration, adjusting 
territorial claims, imposing peace upon war- 
ring factions of his nobility, and settling 
succession disputes in neighboring countries. 
He simplified administration, improved the 
distribution of taxes, abolished the judicial 
duel, and sought to introduce uniform Ro- 
man law. The English barons (see Simon 
de Montfort) submitted their quarrels with 
Henry III to him, but his judgment in favor 
of the king led to civil war and the victory 
of Simon at Lewes. This judgment, known 

as the Mise of Amiens, was a flat denial of 


the parliamentary reforms known as the 
Provisions of Oxford. However, it expressly 
declared that the decision was not to invali- 
date the privileges and liberties of the realm 
of England, which had existed before the 
time of these provisions. 


ALPHONSO X, 1221-1284 A. D. 


Aphonso the Wise, or Alfonso X, King of 
Castile and Leon, ruled from 1252 until he 
was deposed by the Cortes in 1282. He is 
perhaps the most interesting—though he was 
far from being the most capable—of the 
Spanish kings of the Middle Ages. As a ruler 
he was weak, unstable and obstinate and he 
ruined the economy of his lands while en- 
deavoring to secure his election as emperor 
of the Holy Roman empire. 

El Sabio (the Sage) is called the father 
Under his patronage and 
editorship a number of vast works were un- 
dertaken, including Las Siete partidas, the 
earliest known Spanish-vernacular chronicle, 
valuable compilations from Arabic sources 
such as the Alfonsine Tables in astronomy, 
an illustrated book of games, and one of the 
greatest collections of medieval poetry and 
Under his patronage the flow of 
oriental culture into Western Europe was 
greatly accelerated. 

Alphonso showed legislative capacity and a 
very commendable wish to provide his king- 
doms with a code of laws and a consistent 
Judicial system. He was largely responsible 
for the Siete partidas, a compilation of Ro- 
man and canon law which was promulgated 
by his grandson, and other codes: the Fuero 
de las leyes or Fuero Real and an Espejo 


of Castilian prose. 


EDWARD I, A. D. 1239-1307 


Edward I, King of England, failed in the 
chief ambition of his life, the conquest of 
(He did humiliate Scotland by 
removing the coronation stone of Scone to 
Yet, his conquest of Wales, 
his Icsislation, and his triumph over his 
barons, his eccleciastics and the greatest of 
French medieval kings indicate the strength 
and permanence of his work. 

Edward is remembered for the develop- 
ments in law and constitution that have 
caused him to be called the English Justin- 
ian. Before he became king he appropriated 
some of Simon de Montfort’s ideals. 
general effect of his work was to eliminate 
feudalism from public life. 
Westminster I and II formulated much un- 
written law. The Statute of Mortmain was 
a landmark in his struggle with the church, 
resulting from his dislike of authority not 
emanating from himself. 
Winchester established police and militia 
Westminster III, also called 
Quia emptores prohibited subinfeudation. 

Thus Edward brought within the formu- 
lated law the gains of a century of common 
law, supplementing them. He gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to the development of law 
and courts, and built up the central admin- 


Westminster.) 


The Statutes of 


The 5tatute of 


Some important developments were wrung 
from Edward against his will. 
mentary constitution of England was estab- 
lished as the result of his convocation of the 
model Parliament of 1295. 
all,” ran Edward’s writ of summons, “should 
be approved by all, and it is also clear that 
common dangers should be met by measures 
agreed upon incommon.” This action marks 
a tremendous forward step in the develop- 
ment of a powerful representative body. Two 
years later, the rising hostility of his sub- 
jects, barons, merchants, and clergy forced 
Edward to issue the confirmation of char- 
ters granted by John and Henry III, includ- 
ing the Magna Carta. 

SULEIMAN, 1494-1566 A. D. 


Suleiman the Magnificent was the most 
fortunate of Ottoman sultans. He lived dur- 
ing the most glorious period in the history 
of Islam and ruled without a worthy rival. 


“What touches 
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He inherited a well-organized country, a 
disciplined army and a full treasury. Al- 
though his campaigns were not always wisely 
and prudently planned, they added great 
territories to his realm. In his days Turkey 
became a first-rate sea power and attained 
the culminating point of her glory. Sulei- 
man is remembered for his encouragement 
of learning and the arts. He wrote verses 
and it is from his time that historians date 
the rise of the occult influence of the harem 
on Turkish political development. 

In Turkey, Suleiman is known as the law- 
giver. His claims to renown as a legislator 
rest mainly on his organization of the Ulema, 
or clerical (religious) class, in its hier- 
archial order. The judges belonged to this 
class, but all executive and administrative 
power remained outside it, in the hands of 
the military. Suleiman’s administration 
was, relatively, one of the best of his time. 
His amelioration of the lot of his Christian 
subjects is not his least title to fame. How- 
ever, his record of magnanimity was marred 
by the murder of his two sons, at the in- 
sistence of his favorite wife. 


GROTIUS, 1583-1645 


Hugo Grotius, or Huig van Groot, was a 
Dutch jurist and humanist. He strove vainly 
to reunite the Christian sects and the Eu- 
ropean countries. He wrote valuable works 
in theology, history, and classical study, but 
his fame rests chiefly on the De Jure Belli 
et Pacis, which he prepared in Paris after 
fleeing life imprisonment in his native coun- 
try. 

Concerning the Law of War and Peace, the 
De Jure Belli ef Pacis, is a systematic study 
of the bases and principles of positive nat- 
ural law. Though not the first attempt in 
modern times to ascertain the principles of 
jurisprudence, it went far more fundamen- 
tally into the discussion than any one had 
done before. The work is startling in its 
originality and in the scope of its consid- 
eration of international law and interna- 
tional ethics. One of the great masterpieces 
of legal literature, it is usually considered 
to be the first definitive text on international 
law. 

COLBERT, 1619-83 A. D. 

Jean Baptiste Colbert was a statesman who 
did much for France. Nevertheless, his rule 
was a very bad example of overgovernment. 
He did not believe in popular liberty. The 
parliaments and states-general received no 
support from him. The technicalities of jus- 
tice he never allowed to interfere with his 
plans. He trafficked in public offices for 
profit. 

Colbert became the chief power in the 
administration of Louis XIV, where he 
cleansed the financial administration ruth- 
lcasly. His ambitious scheme of encourage- 
ment of industry and trade involved sub- 
sidies, state planning, and rigid control of 
every detail of production, including quality 
and price. Similar policies were applied to 
agriculture. His greatest and most lasting 
achievement was the establishment of the 
French marine. (To supply oarsmen for his 
galleys, he required judges to sentence as 
many persons as possible; the convict, once 
chained to the bench, was seldom released 
at the expiration of his sentence. Colbert 
never thought of the long agony of those who 
filled his needs.) Colbert extended his 
scheme of paternalism to the arts and liter- 

ature. His industry was colossal; he even 
found time for the improvement of the breed 
of horses. 

Colbert reformed certain aspects of the 
legal administration and codified ordinances. 

POTHIER, 1699-1772 A. D. 

Robert Joseph Pothier was a French judge 
and professor of law. He paid particular 
attention to the text of the Pandects, or 
Digests, of the Corpus Juris Civilis (see Jus- 
tinian, Tribonium, etc.). His Pandectae Jus- 
tinianae in novum ordinem digestae is a 
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classic in the study of Roman law. He wrote 
many learned monographs on French law 
and much of his work was incorporated al- 
most verbatim in the French Code Civil. 


BLACKSTONE, 1723-80 A. D. 


The fame of Sir William Blackstone rests 
on his Commentaries on the Law of England. 
His career in Parliament, to which he was 
elected first in 1761, was somewhat inglorious, 
as he disliked attendance there. In the 10 
years of his judgeship he administered the 
law satisfactorily but attained no special dis- 
tinction. He inaugurated courses in English 
law at the British universities, which had 
previously confined themselves to Roman law. 

The Commentaries of Blackstone have 
been regarded as the most thorough treat- 
ment of the whole of English law ever pro- 
duced by one man. Whether it is owing to 
its literary graces, or to its success in flatter- 
ing the prejudices of the public to which it 
was addressed, the influence of the work has 
been extraordinary. It may be more correct 
to regard it as a handbook for laymen than 
as a legal treatise. Yet, it has been used 
as the standard textbook in English law for 
generations. 

The fame of Blackstone is greatest in the 
United States, where the Commentaries was, 
for many years, almost the only source of 
knowledge of the English law. 

MASON, A. D. 1725-92 


George Mason exercised great influence in 
local and Virginia legislative bodies. As a 
member of the Virginia convention, he 
drafted the Virginia Constitution and the 
famous Bill of Rights, a radically democratic 
document which had great influence on 
American political institutions. This great 
work was extensively copied by other Ameri- 
can States and had some influence on the 
French declaration of the rights of man. 

Mason was a member of the Federal Con- 
stitutional Convention at Philadelphia in 
1787 and took an active part in drafting the 
Constitution. However, he objected to the 
large and indefinite powers given to Congress, 
the compromises on the tariff and slave-trade 
issues, and failure to include a bill of rights. 
He refused to sign the Constitution, and, 
with Patrick Henry, he led the fight in 
Virginia against its ratification. Failing in 
this, he suggested amendments, the sub- 
stance of several of which was afterward 
embodied in the first 10 amendments— 
the Bill of Rights—to the American Con- 
stitution. 

Mason believed that local government 
should be kept strong and central govern- 
ment weak; his democratic theories have 
had much influence in Southern and Western 
States, 


NAPOLEON, A. D. 1769-1821 ’ 


Napoleon I, Emperor of the French, was a 
spectacular military genius of unlimited am- 
bition. One of the greatest conquerors his- 
tory has ever known, he made France para- 
mount in Europe, rearranged its map, and 
set his relatives upon its thrones. 

In France, Napoleon consolidated the re- 
sults of the Revolution and sought a new 
conservative balance by his reforms. He 
centralized the administration, established 
the Bank of France, inaugurated financial 
reforms, made peace with the church, and 
instituted legal reforms to pave the way for 
the Code Napoleon. His excessive centrali- 
zation made the state supreme over the 
entire people—a system singularly favorable 
to statism. 

The Code Napoleon, sometimes called the 
Code Civil, was the first code of French civil 
law. It embodies the private substantive law 
of France, fusing the preexisting Germanic 
and Roman civil law applied in France with 
additions resulting from the French Revolu- 
tion. The code has been in force, as changed 
by legislative amendment, since it was first 
promulgated. Still in force in Belgium and 


Holland, it has served as a model for—and 
has exercised the greatest influence in— 
many other countries. The Spanish civil 
code was largely based on the Code Civil, 
as were the civil codes of most of the South 
American states, Quebec and Louisiana. 


JEFFERSON, 1743-1826 A, D. 


Thomas Jefferson is the outstanding apos- 
tle of American democracy and one of the 
greatest liberals of all time. He held a great 
range of public offices; he was prominent in 
many, and foremost member of several, of 
the most important deliberative and legis- 
lative bodies in American history. He is 
famous for many contributions to the Amer- 
ican democratic system, as Governor of Vir- 
ginia, member of the Continental Congress, 
Minister to France, Secretary of State, Vice 
President, and President. 

Jefferson was the chief inspirer and most 
ardent worker for reforms embodied in a re- 
vision of the laws of Virginia. These included 
the statute for religious freedom—the first 
law of its kind in Christendom, abolition of 
primogeniture and the repeal of the laws of 
entail. Here, he was the first American 
statesman to make education by the state a 
fundamental article of democratic faith. He 
gained his greatest fame as author of the 
Declaration of Independence. As Vice Presi- 
dent and Presiding Officer of the Senate, he 
wrote the influential Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Practice, which is still used in .both 
Houses of Congress. 

In Jefferson the Nation had a great scholar 
and philosopher, who was at the same time 
one of her most competent political man- 
agers—a leader with unlimited faith in the 
people. The ideas he advocated have become 
the very foundations of our Government. 
His importance as a maker of modern Amer- 
ica is unequaled; it can hardly be overstated. 
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ROLIEF PORTRAITS IN MARBLE OVER HOUSE 
GALLERY DOORS 

The relief portraits on’the upper walls of 
the House Chamber aré 6fmen noted tn his- 
tory for the part they have played in the 
evolution of what has become American law. 
There has grown a great body of judicial tra- 
dition and a mass of legislation embodying 
the rules and standards by which the Ameri- 
can people, regardless of State lines, are con- 
tent to guide thcir lives. 

The colonists brought to this country the 
common law of England, its concepts of prop- 
erty, liberty, and justice, but they took pains 
to make themselves free of governmental 
tyranny. But though our lawJjs mainly de- 
rived from the British system, it also owes 
something to French law, and both of these 
great systems derive from Roman iaw, and 
the laws of earlier peoples. 

These great lawgivers, in chronological 
order, are: 

Hammurabi, the first King of Babylonia, 
reigned about 2067-2025 B. C.: The great 
law code bearing his name is recognized in 
legal literature as, perhaps, the earliest sur- 
viving, naturally characterized by its primi- 
tiveness. 

Moses, circa 1571-1451 B. C.: Hebrew 
prophet and lawgiver. Amongst all lawgivers, 
four.ders of states and teachers of mankind, 
none has excelled Moses, who transformed a 
horde of slaves and wanderers into a nation, 
disciplined a race, and breathed into it its 
character. To him is attributed the delivery 
of the Ten Commandments. 

Lycurgus, circa 900 B. C.: Legislator, tra- 
ditional author of laws and institutions of 
Sparta (by present standards a harsh code). 
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merous works on the civil law, the most noted 
being the Institutes. 

Papinian, circa, A. D. 200: A Roman, re- 
markable not only for his juridical genius, for 
his independence of judgment, lucidity, and 
firmness, but for his sense of right and 
morality by which he frequently rose above 
the barriers of national prejudices, and 
merited the highest veneration of succeeding 
centuries. 

Justinian, 483-565 A. D.: One of the most 
important events of the reign of this Byzan- 
tine emperor was the publication of the Jus- 
tinian Code, the body of the Roman law 
compiled and annotated, the most important 
of all monuments of jurisprudence, 

Tribonian, circa 500-547 A. D.: A Byzantine 
jurist, he was head of the commission whi 
codified the laws under Justinian. 

Maimonides, 1135-1204 A. D.: Jewish phi- 
losopher of Cordova, he compiled a system- 
atic exposition of the whole of Jewish law as 
contained in the Pentateuch and in Tal- 
mudic literature. 

Gregory IX, circa 1147-1241 A. D.: Author 
of a compilation of decretals on canon law; 
during a critical period he accomplished 
much in maintaining the remnants of Roman 
law. 

Innocent III, 1161-1216 A. D.: A profound 
student of canon and civil law, his accom- 
plishments during a dark and critical period 
of human history were much the same as 
those of Gregory IX—preservation of the 
remnants of Roman law. 

Simon de Montfort, 1200-1265 A. D.: Cele- 
brated English statesman, he originated the 
first appearance of the House of Commons 
of England. 

St. Louis, 1214-1270 A. D.: King of France, 
author and mise of Amiens. 

Alphonso X, the “Wise,” 1221-1234 A. D.: 
King of Leon and Castile, he was the author 
of the code “Las Siete Partidas,” the basis 
of Spanish jurisprudence. 

Edward I, 1239-1307 A. D.: King of Eng- 
land, founder of the parliamentary consti- 
tution of England and eliminator of feudal- 
ism from political life. “What touches all 
should be approved by all, and common 
dangers should be met by measures agreed 
upon in common.” 

Suleiman, 1494-1566 A. D.; “The lawgiver,” 
Sultan of Turkey, reformer and improver of 
civil and military codes. “His amelioration 
of the lot of his Christian subjects is not 
his least title to fame.” 

Grotius, 1583-1645 A. D.: Dutch statesman, 
Advocate General of Holland and Zealand. 
Author of “De Jure Belli et Pacis,” first 
treatise on international law. 

Colbert, 1619-1683 A. D.: French states- 
man, codifier of the ordinances, reformer 
of the French legal 

Pothier, 1699-1772 A. D.: French jurist, 
author of “Digest of the Pandects.” He as- 
sembled and codified the remnants of Ro- 
man law, and the prevalent French law. 

Blackstane, 1723-1780 A. D.: A celebrated 
English jurist, professor of common law at 
Oxford; his Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, had considerable influence on the 
importation and adaptation of English com- 
mon law in this country. 

George Mason, 1726-1792 A. D.: He drafted 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights, 1776, was 
@ member of the Constitutional Convention 
in 1787, but led opposition to the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution until the Bill of 
Rights was inserted in it. 

Napoleon, 1769-1821 A. D.: He appointed 
@ commission which produced the Code 
Napoleon, and saw that it was enforced. 
It is prevailing law, even now, in Louisiana, 
quite influential in Florida, New Mexico, and 
California. 


Thomas Jefferson, 1743-1826 A. D.: Third 
President of the United States, he was 
author of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Statute of Virginia for religious 
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George Kackley, History and General Research Sec- 
tion, January 11, 1951.) 


Connally Rebukes State Department 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH © 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article by Mr. James 
Reston that appeared in the New York 
Times today: 

CONNALLY REBUKES STATE DEPARTMENT—SEN- 
ATOR PROTESTS—CONNALLY COMPLAINS HE 
Was Not CONSULTED ON CEASE-FIRE VOTE, 
QUESTIONS ACHESON AlIpEs—Two DENY 
UNITED STATES APPROVAL OF UN RESOLUTION 
Was SURRENDER TO COMMUNIST CHINA 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, January 16.—Senator Tom 
CONNALLY, Democrat, of Texas, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, told 
the State Department today that he wished 
it would stop making major foreign-policy 
decisions without consulting his committee. 

In a meeting with Assistant Secretaries of 
State Dean Rusk and John D. Hickerson this 
morning, the administration’s principal for- 
eign-policy spokesman in the Senate com- 
plained that he had not been consulted be- 
fore the United States voted in favor of the 
latest United Nations cease-fire appeal to 
Communist China. 

To read about this decision for the first 
time in the newspapers, and then be con- 
fronted with a horde of angry associates in 
the Senate, said Mr. CONNALLY, was a pe- 
culiar method of trying to keep the State 
Department and the Congress in step. 


QUESTIONS JUSTICE OF APPEAL 


Moreover, Mr. CONNALLY indicated, he had 
Teservations himself about the justice of the 
United Nations appeal, which proposed that 
@ Korean cease-fire should be followed by 
negotiations with Communist China on the 
future of Formosa and the question of who 
should represent China in the United 
Nations. 

It was said in the Senate that the United 
States approval of the United Nations reso- 
lution was a surrender to Red China and the 
start of a maneuver to give Formosa to 
Peiping and to seat Peiping in the United 
Nations. Messrs. Rusk and Hickerson denied 
it was anything of the sort. 


The United States, they said, was trying 
to maintain unity in the United Nations on 
the problem of Communist China. It was 
the overwhelming sense of the United Na- 
tions that another effort should be made to 
bring a halt to the fighting in Korea. The 
United States also was urged to agree to 
discuss the Formosan and United Nations 
representation questions, if the cease fire 
were carried out. 

It was entirely wrong to assume from this, 
however, Messrs. Rusk and Hickerson added, 
that the start of discussions meant a “sell- 
out.” We had been discussing many things 
with the Communists for years without sur- 
rendering to them. 


PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT STRESSED 


The United States was obligated under the 
Tnited Nations Charter, they pointed out, to 
try to settle all disputes by peaceful means. 
We had been “discussing” the question of 
who should represent China in the United 
Nations—the Nationalists or the Commu- 
nists—for months. We had also agreed some 
weeks ago to discuss the future of Formosa 
with the Chinese Communists at the United 
Nations, they declared. 

Secretaries Rusk and Hickerson added that 
if the United States had failed to go along 
with the United Nations cease-fire appeal, 
some United Nations members would have 
feared that Red China would have had one 
more excus® for rejecting the resolution— 
namely that the proposals put forward by 
the United Nations were not accepted by the 
United States. 

By accepting the resolution, however, the 
State Department aides said, one last clear 
and fair attempt to end the war had been 
made, and if it were rejected by Peiping, then 
the other members of the United Nations 
could scarcely have any excuse for not going 
forward with a clear condemnation of Red 
China’s aggression. 

The representatives of the State Depart- 
ment and several members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee differed on the 
obligation of the State Department to con- 
sult before last week’s vote. Mr. Rusk said 
it was the policy of the State Department to 
consult with the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee whenever there was any change in the 
basic policies of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

NO POLICY CHANGE ADMITTED 


The vote for the cease-fire resolution, how- 
ever, did not signify or imply any change in 
our basic policy toward Communist China, 
Formosa, or the questions of representation 
in the United Nations. These policies re- 
mained the same. If Red China accepted a 
cease-fire in accordance with our terms, we 
would discuss the other questions, but that 
did not mean that we were prepared to turn 
Formosa over to Peiping or bring the Com- 
munist regime into the United Nations. 

The United States voted for the cease-fire 
resolution in good faith, Mr. Rusk and Mr. 
Hickerson observed. It would, of course, 
enter into any negotiations in good faith. It 
was not simpiy maneuvering on the cease-fire 
resolution in order to get the other members 
of the United Nations to go along with our 
condemnation of Red China as an aggressor, 
but if Peiping did not accept the cease-fire— 
both thought it would not—the path for all 
members of the United Nations, under the 
Charter, would then be fairly clear. 

Mr. Rusk said he would try to keep in closer 
touch with the committee in the future. He 
pointed out, however, that while it was easy 
to explain any basic policy change on such 
questions as our policy toward Formosa, it 
was difficult, if not impossible, to keep Sena- 
tors informed of all the rapid acts of negotia- 
tion with other nations at the United Na- 
tions. 

He told the committee members that the 
United States would press for action as soon 
as possible if Peiping did not reply favorably 
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to the cease-fire appeal. Our idea was that 
maybe by Thursday a reply should be re- 
ceived, but if it was not, he felt confident 
that the United Nations would be ready to 
take up the question of condemning the 
Peiping regime and studying the question of 
what to do about the aggression. 

The meeting was not stormy, as has been 
reported. However, Mr. CONNALLY, an artist 
at Texas diplomacy, conveyed to the visitors 
in his own way that a little less “sudden 
diplomacy” sure would ease his pain. 


A Prophecy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, and at 
the suggestion of a mutual friend, I in- 
clude at this point in the Recorp a strik- 
ing prophecy made almost 8 years ago 
on May 24, 1943, by Hon. George Holden 
Tinkham, who served with great distinc- 
tion in the House of Representatives for 
28 years from the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Tinkham, a Republican from a 
Democratic district was never defeated. 

Over the years he has traveled in al- 
most évery country in the world. He has 
always been a student of foreign affairs 
and of economics. He is held in high 
regard and affection by those who served 
with him in the Congress. 


CRAMERTON, N. C., May 24, 1943. 

You say that you would like me to give you 
my view on the present and of the “shape 
of things to come” as I should if I were talk- 
ing to you personally. Here they are for 
what they are worth: 

As early as 1933 I saw coming another great 
war in Europe, and so stated in a speech I 
made in Congress at that time. By 1936, I 
had decided that war was inevitable, would 
come soon, and would last at least 5 years, 
perhaps longer. 

Looking ahead at that time, as serious as 
the war seemed to me, what would inexora- 
bly follow in the political and economic 
spheres, both nationally and internationally, 
seemed very much worse. In the long view 
I saw, after a postwar boom, universal pov- 
erty, undiluted bolshevism, and Red revolu- 
tions and more bloody wars rampant, we 
not to be excluded. 

At present I see a Bolshevik Russia, with 
the largest victorious army in Europe, dictat- 
ing the peace, a partially bankrupt and 
semi-Bolshevized England cooperating in an 
alliance, the United States being allowed to 
finance that alliance. I see the Western 
Hemisphere and the Pacific being left to the 
United States, with England cooperating 
when and where she wishes. All this will 
be nothing but cynical, brutal power poli- 
tics—and of course all dressed up in saint- 
ly clothes and made to bear the hypocritical 
mien of alleged democracy. 

If out of this there eventuate leagues or 
federations, they will be mere puppets of a 
naked power alliance. 

In relation to the revolutions and wars 
which I saw and still see in the long view, let 
me remind you that it was out of poverty 
that followed the last war that Lenin, Musso- 
lini, and Hitler came to power. The end of 
this war will see the whole world, including 
ourselves, very much more impoverished than 
after the last war. 
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I recommend that you read the second 
part of Oswald Spengler’s The Decline of 
the West, in my opinion the ablest book 
written since 1900. In 1919, before the rise 
of Mussolini and Hitler, in a penetrating his- 
torical analysis, he predicted many things 
which have come to pass; for example, that 
democracy and money were having their un- 
believable final triumphs and would shortly 
collapse with the coming of the Caesars. 
Certainly, that is exactly what we have wit- 
nessed and are witnessing here and through- 
out the world. 

It might be well for you to also read the 
Outline of History by Wells. He has an- 
other interesting point of view, although it 
is not so different as far as money is con- 
cerned. 

Let us look at our own economies for a 
moment. The financing of ourselves and 
the world during and after the war means 
en eventual Federal debt of between two 
and three hundreds of billions of dollars, 
and perhaps much more, dependent some- 
what upon the length of the war, sums 
equal to if not more than our accumulated 
wealth. 

I see much greater taxation from old and 
new sources, I see nearly everything sub- 
sidized, nearly everyone pensioned or “bo- 
nused”—the cost of all of which to come from 
accumulated wealth and business being put 
on a socialized collectivist basis so as to 
meet the cost. That would mean the end of 


purchasing power of the dollar, probably a 
radical fall, conditioned somewhat by the 
length of the war. I think I see in time the 
value of gold much enhanced. Paradoxi- 
cally as it may seem, I see perhaps the Ca- 
nadian dollar and the Argentine currency, 
as well as some other South American cur- 
rencies, better refuge for money than dollars, 
since they have better control of their eco- 
— including their currencies, than we 

ve. 

A grim picture, I have painted, I know, 
but you asked for it. 

Believe me, with every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
Georce Hotpen TINKHAM. 





The Medway Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp, the text 
of a Christmas message from William 
Montgomery Bennett, national director 
of the Medway plan. Included also is 
an explanation of the objectives of this 
organization. 

Mr. Bennett is a sincere worker for in- 
ternational cooperation, and is to be 
commended for his untiring efforts to 
secure friendship among the peoples of 
the world. The above-mentioned 
follows: 

. THe Meoway Pian ror Human 
REHABILITATION AND WorLD PEACE, 
Woodbury, Conn., Christmas, 1950. 
Mayor Pierre LePortier, Comte de Bagneuz, 
Abbe Amiard, and to All Plan-Medway 
Comité Associates in France. 

GenTLemen: The great day of the Med- 
way plan is still before us. Its work is not 
done. It has hardly begun as yet. It must 
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not be diverted by war or transient events 
however important. Its eternal work is 
peace and the preparation for peace. 

These are critical, formative days for us 
all. At last a clear demarcation between 
free democracies and Russian slavery stands 
defined. All hope for understanding and 
toleration between the two ideologies has 
been swept away by the ruthless men of the 
Kremlin. It is now a fight for survival. 

The governments of the Western European 
and the American nations are belatedly 
seeking to meet the threat of war. The peo- 
ples of those lands have at last awakened to 
danger. They are on the march. In very 
truth World War II has never ceased. The 
defeats of Germany and Japan were but 
way-stops on Russia's schedule for world 
domination. Just as Hitler openly told his 
aims in Mein Kampf, Stalin from the first 
has given a clear statement of his over-all 
Objectives. In neither case has the world 
credited those blackhearted dictators with 
meaning what they said. The plain fact is 
that France, England, the United States, and 
the peace-loving countries of the United Na- 
tions are in an undeclared war with Russia. 
This we must face. The forces of hatred still 
challenge the forces of human brotherhood; 


~ the minions of darkness still wrestle with the 


pane os of light. 

A deeper degree of understanding and 
friendship is needed between the men, 
women, and children of France, Britain, and 
America, so that a fuller confidence in their 
unselfish devotion to truth and spiritual 
values will exist as a bulwark for mutual de- 
fense. The united west will trumph over 
their foes not alone through armed might 
but through a common faith in freedom, 
human rights, the rule of law, and the bless- 
ing of world peace under the one God. 

And now I give you the message that the 
Medway Plan Associates in America wish to 
give to the people of France. It is a very 
important message. I ask that you take 
steps to make it widely known. This is the 


“There sings in the héarts of all true Amer- 
icans a song of deep appreciation, of affec- 
tion, and of sympathy for all the people of 
France. We Americans hark back to Lafay- 
ette and de Grasse and their great love for 
the little America of the early days. When 
we recall our first steps toward freedom we 
remember how liberty was born in France. 
Deep in our inner selves we feel that your 
people and ours have raised their eyes to 
the same horizon of freemen to claim those 
rights which the Creator fashioned for all 
human beings. Americans and Frenchmen 
will never give up those God-given rights. 

“There is no shadow of doubt but that all 
Americans will stand shoulder-to-shoulder 
with France to guard and guarantee her life 
and freedom. There may be dark days when 
politicians differ in policies. Those will pass, 
But in the hearts of our people there will 
be no deviation and the best that we in 
America possess will be joyfully placed on the 
altar of liberty that France shall live. 

“We, here, pray that all Frenchmen will 
stand steadfast as our friends and brothers, 
Friendship is never bought; it is earned. 
Friends are won by love. France earned 
America’s friendship for all time in the 
American Revolution and America will never 
fail France. 

“Our peerless Eisenhower, backed by our 


Sn taeanene 
our united banners.” 
That is Medway plan’s message to the peo- 
ple of France. The basic principles of the 
Medway plan cannot be assailed or denied 
by any man. They are spreading around 
the earth. Men grasp them as they would 





a chalice filled with the holy wine of love. 
Men realize that only when those principles 
prevail will there be amity throughout the 
world. 

Accordingly, on behalf of our great host 
of Medway Plan Associates, I confidently call 
upon you to press forward with unflagging 
geal and unflinching courage. Victor Hugo 
wrote that no earthly force is so great as an 
idea whose time has come. The time of 
Medway plan has come. 

With warm Christmas greetings, I have 
the honor to be, 

Paithfully, 
WILLIAM MONTGOMERY BENNETT, 
President, the Medway Plan. 


THe MEDWAY PLAN FoR HUMAN REHABILITA- 
TION AND WORLD PEACE 


(By Dr. Charles R. Joy) 
A RAINBOW OF HOPE 


A huge, rusty gun rises above the bat- 
tered ruins of the old Atlantic wall, the 
great bastion built by Hitler along the Chan- 
nel Coast of France to prevent an Allied 
invasion. Storm clouds mass behind it, black 
and threatening. A gust of wind, a rush of 
rain, and then—the rainbow. 

Back again in Strasbourg, this is a vivid 
memory of a recent visit to a little fishing 
town in northern France. But it is more 
than a memory. It is a symbol of our hope. 
The shattered remnants of the old war re- 
main; guns and walls and mines, widows 
and orphans and mutilated children. Now 
a new conflict in eastern Asia threatens 
many of the world, the dark clouds 
lowering in the heavens, driving winds and 
rains beating down upon us in scattered 
a but there, vibrant in glowing colors 

all earth's sorrows and its 
alan is the rainbow of man’s eternal hope. 
To this rainbow the unique Medway plan 
adds its bit of light and color. It stretches 
in beauty from land to land and binds the 
people together in love and hope. 
THE BASIS OF PEACE 

Councils and parliaments, charters and 
treaties, codes of international law and 
leagues of united nations will never of them- 
selves create a world of peace. These are 
but the channels through which a river of 
life must flow; the empty chalice into which 
the wine of love must be poured. There are 
many who cry peace today when there is no 
peace; many who, behind the form of law, 
conspire to break the law; many who would 
organize an idea in order to destroy it. Men 
put their confidence in external things and 
artificial forms because faith and love are 
absent from their hearts. But peace is an 
inward quality. It is born in the mind and 
in the soul. It is profoundly spiritual and 
religious. 

The world has never sought peace early 
enough. Peace is usually a frantic, postwar 
dream. Former enemies meet with all the 
old hostility in their hearts to sign it. War- 
time allies, sometimes with little in com- 
mon except their hatred of a former foe, 
meet to organize it. It is obvious that upon 
Se ene eee een ae ee 
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that are Caesar's, and unto God the things 
that are God's.” There in brief compass was 
his attitude toward present and future. 


in the heavens, and these are the impor- 
tant things. To the divine law, to the fu- 
ture hea our loyalty is 


due. 
In the end the kingdoms of this world will 
become the kingdoms of our God. 
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THE MEDWAY PLAN 


The Medway plan believes that the essen- 
tial thing is a will to peace which is based 
on friendship and understanding. It pins its 
faith upon the spiritual forces that move in 
the hearts of men—forces which, eventually, 
will produce a world conscience wherein the 
cornerstones are honor, human rights, the 
moral law, and rule by law. The Medway 
plan is not an organization, in the ordinary 
sense. It asks for no contribution and car- 
ries on no financial campaigns. It is what 
its name suggests—a simple plan for indi- 
vidual action freely offered to all those who 
would help to build a world at peace, either 
through their individual efforts or through 
voluntary cooperation with others. To such 
as these the Medway plan makes its sugges- 
tions and cffers its assistance through its 
voluntary workers, who are known as Med- 
way Plan Associates. 


THE CHILDREN FIRST 


The Medway plan begins with the children. 
They are the leaders, the educators, and the 
voters of tomorrow. If the children of one 
land come to understand the children of 
other lands they will grow into adult citizens 
of a world community where war ts unthink- 
able. The Medway plan therefore attempts 
to bring the children of America into help- 
ful contact with the children of other lands 
through correspondence and through the 
gifts of simple essentials of life. It is an 
exciting thing for a child in a war-torn coun- 
try to find a new friend in that America 
which he has always thought of as the won- 
derland beyond the seas. And little hearts 
reach out to little hearts, binding friend- 
ships are formed, and the future of the world 
made more secure. It is the business of 
the Medway plan to facilitate these friend- 
ships. “t has long lists of names and ad- 
dresses available. Perhaps the children will 
lead us into the promised land. 


THE ADULTS NEXT 


It is the deep conviction of the Medway 
plan that every individual should make his 
contribution to the peace of the world. 
Those who make no such contribution 
strengthen by act of omission the evil forces 
that at present dominate the world. The 
Medway plan has suggestions for those who 
would like to help but do not know where to 
begin. It is ready to put Americans in touch 
with individuals and families abroad who 
need encouragement and a little help. Dur- 
ing the past 3 years many thousands of 
Americans have found a way into the hearts 
of stricken families in the war-torn countries 
by this method of free adoption. This is the 
final, convincing argument for democracy. 


TOWN SPONSORSHIPS 


The Medway plan facilitates, also, the 
adoption of community by community, and 
many American towns and cities from Maine 
to California have sponsored sister communi- 
ties in France, Austria, Italy, England, and 
Germany. This has resulted in bulk ship- 
ments of supplies—food, clothing, medi- 
cines—to provide immediate relief, and, 
more important still, the establishment of 
personal friendships. The many letters of 
gratitude attest to the enduring consequences 
o* this plan. But there are many more such 
communities that await the evidence of lov- 
ing concern. The work of building a world 
of peace has only just begun, 


THE RESULTS 


More than 200,000 American children and 
adults are now in regular touch with a 
corresponding number of persons in Europe, 
Over 150 American communities have adopted 
European towns under the Medway plan 
program. About $2,000,000 worth of relief 
supplies have been sent abroad to date, 
Eighty information centers are being estab- 
lished overseas, stocked with material telling 
the story of a friendly, democratic America, 


This is a remarkable record of short-time 
accomplishment by a group of devoted per- 
sons working without compensation because 
of their loyalty to the future peace of the 
world, 


INCEPTION OF MEDWAY PLAN 


The Medway plan was founded and de- 
veloped by Mr. William Montgomery Ben- 
nett, of Woodbury, Conn., and Charleston, 
S. C., a retired industrialist and economist, 
who is now giving all of his time and work 
to the promotion of true freedom and world 
peace. [n this he is ably assisted by chap- 
ters of Medway Plan Associates of which Mrs. 
Gertrude Sanford Legendre is chairman. 
Mr. Bennett was formerly director of church 
services for the British War Relief Society 
and for Bundles for Britain. He founded 
and directed the Interfaith Group for World 
Peace Under God, the purpose of which was 
to secure spiritual representatives as ad- 
visers in the organization and development 
of the United Nations. He also founded and 
is chairman of the National Religious Council 
cecmposed of a hundred leaders of the Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. But Mr. 
Bennett's heart is in the Medway Plan for 
Human Rehabilitation and World Peace. 


THE MEDWAY PLAN INVITES YOUR COOPERATION 


This, then, is the Medway plan, a simple, 
flexible, personalized, integrated program for 
constructive action. The plan cooperates 
wholeheartedly with other relief agencies, 
particularly with the National Medical and 
Surgical Relief Committee, with the Pesta- 
lozzi Foundation of America and with CARE. 
In turn it invites the cooperation of all 
men of gocd will, who want to help and do 
not know how. Hee is a way by which 
ev-ryone, whatever his means, can have a 
part in building the brave, new world of 
the future. He can at least write a letter 
of friendly good will to someone. He can 
send a CARE package of food or clothing. 
He can become, perhaps the Medway plan 
associate in his community and help or- 
ganize it for the sponsoring of a town abroad. 

St. Francis of Asgsissi prayed that God 
might give him strength to leave a bit of 
love in every place where he found hatred, 
to leave a little joy wherever he found sad- 
ness. That can be the privilege of all those 
who cooperate through the Medway plan, 
and a new rainbow will rise about the out- 
moded symbols of war—a rainbow of faith 
and hope and love. 

Additional information will be gladly fur- 
nished. 

The Medway Plan, head office; Woodbury, 
Conn. 

Offices also at 1 Wall Street, New Yor. City; 
20 Montague Street, Charleston, S. C.; 
Chenedouit, Orne, France; Salzburg, Austria. 


Address of Erle Cocke, Jr., National 
Commander of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in submitting for the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD, an address delivered by 
Erle Cocke, Jr., national commander of 
the American Legion at the National 
Press Club in Washington on yesterday. 
We of the South take great pride in the 
splendid achievements of this young 
American, His forthright statements in 
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this message leave no doubt of the vigor 
or of the quality of the leadership he im- 
parts to the Legion. I would like to add, 
Mr. Speaker, that he was introduced on 
yesterday by Radford Mobley, president 
of the National Press Club, and one of 
the leading newsmen of this or any 
other city. The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the National 
Press Club, guests. I am glad to be here not 
only for the personal pleasure of meeting 
with the Capital's press, but for the pride of 
knowing that you do honor to the organiza- 
tion I represent. 

The American Legion, throughout its his- 
tory, has enjoyed splendid relations with the 
press, and I consider it one of my responsi- 
bilities to keep it that way. Wherever I have 
gone across the country, I have found large 
numbers of your colleagues who are also 
active Legionnaires. And I think you should 
know that we feel the press has had a good 
deal to do with pushing American Legion 
membership ahead of the total a year ago. 

I am especially glad for the opportunity to 
lay before you at this time The American 
Legion's position with regard to the current 
emergency. That position reflects the think- 
ing of 4,000,000 men and women at all levels 
and all places in our society—men and 
women with a common background of serv- 
ice in the Nation’s Armed Forces during war. 

The question of how best to meet the chal- 
lenge of communism is being debated hot 
and heavy at the present time. 

The debate, it seems to me, will serve a 
good purpose—provided it is held above per- 
sonal and partisan levels, and provided it 
does not end in filibuster. To argue for 
argument’s sake at this moment is danger- 
ous. To argue for partisan advantage would 
be unpatriotic. 

Certainly, we agree that there must come a 
time—and soon—when the people will have 
to accept and actively support the policies 
of our national leadership. In order for this 
to come about, I believe that both sides will 
have to give ground. 

The administration should lead the way 
by frankly admitting that mistakes have 
been made. Nobody expects an administra- 
tion to be 100 percent right, but everybody 
resents the attitude that never owns up to a 
wrong. 

Isolationism in this country died in 1941, 
There are signs now of its revival. If the 
trend takes hold, it will be because the 
American people were left with no place else 
to go. 

It isn’t a question of whether or not large 
numbers of Americans should be disillu- 
sicned. The fact is that they are disillu- 
sicned, and disappointed, and discouraged by 
what they believe to be incoasistent and 
unproductive foreign policies. 

In 1947, President Truman declared that 
it would be the purpose of this country to 
support free nations everywhere in resisting 
communism. You called it the Truman Doc- 
trine, and it won popular approval. Best 
of all, it worked; Greece and Turkey proved 
the experiment. 

In 1948 came the Marshall plan to spend 
American dollars and know-how in rebuild- 
ing the economy of Western Europe. And 
again, the people applauded and the plan 
worked. 

But then came the sad awakening. With 
the rout of the Nationalists in China, it be- 
came apparent that, while combating the 
Kremlin on one side of the world, we had 
delivered it into power on the other. 

The State Department then asked us to 
believe that the Reds in China were not really 
bad people, that they wanted only land re- 
form. Most of us refused to swallow that 
one. The fact that it was offered at all is, 
in my opinion, a grave indictment of the 
State Department's policy makers. 
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United States approval of the UN's cease- 
fire plan for Korea impresses our organiza- 
tion as being one more link in a chain of 
misadventures in the Far East. Appease- 
ment is a cloudy word, but I think it can be 
applied with all of its original meaning to 
that action. What can be gained by vol- 
untarily surrendering the cause for which 
we went into Korea It’s a little late to be 
making a gift of that country to the Reds 
under terms that would preclude us from 
punishing them. 

Whether we pull out of Korea is a deci- 
sion for the military tomak>. The American 
Legion favors holding that ground as long 
as the effort is vastly more costly to the 
enemy than to us. 

We submit that the failure of a majority 
of United Nations members to join the United 
States in branding Communist China an ag- 
gressor has done more to foster isolationism 
in this country than all of the speechmaking 
in Congress or out of it. The UN cannot 
long endure the reputation of penalizing lit- 
tle aggressors while letting the big ones get 
away. It is tagging itself with precisely that 
reputation today. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s offer of 30,000 troops to 
fight in Korea has gone begging for 5 months. 
There is talk now of sending over reinforce- 
ments from this country. I submit that it 
would be a grievous error to commit another 
GI into that battle while ignoring the ready 
assistance of the only Chinese Government 
recognized by the United Nations. 

In the event that the UN does not act 
against the Chinese Reds, we believe it will 
be necessary for the United States to take 
that action alone. Regardless of the out- 
come in Korea, we should blockade the Chi- 
nese coast and give all possible aid in weap- 
ons and military advice to the forces on 
Formosa and the guerrillas within China it- 
self. 

Committing large numbers of American 
troops to the defense of Western Europe is 
admittedly a risky proposition, one that de- 
serves the most careful study and which the 
President—again in the interest of unity— 
should discuss with the Congress. 

Two basic concepts must be borne in mind. 

First, Europe cannot stand against Russian 
attack without substantial American ground 
forces. 

Secondly, no amount of American men and 
weapons can hold Europe unless those coun- 
tries contribute a maximum military effort 
on their own hook. You simply cannot de- 
fend a country that will not defend itself. 

Now we are not ready to admit that this 
is the situation in Europe today. General 
Eisenhower went abroad for the express pur- 
pose of sizing up that issue. And the Amer- 
ican Legion is prepared to accept the gen- 
eral’s judgment. To attempt to settle the 
question on any other basis seems to me a 
dangerous break with realism. 

After all, why have we undertaken such 
a huge and costly rearmament effort? If we 
are going to be candid about it, not prima- 
rily to save Italians or Frenchmen or Ger. 
mans from capture by communism. And cer- 
tainly not for reasons of charity. We are 
doing it because it is necessary for the 
security of our own country, our own homes, 
our own lives. 

The Hoover plan, in our Judgment, com- 
bines extreme pessimism with exaggerated 
optimism. It leads from his premise that 
Europe cannot be defended to the conclusion 
that the Western Hemisphere, alone, can be 
defended. 

I think everyone would agree that the 
time may come when communism will have 
to be battled from the Americas. That is a 
Possibility. Mr. Hoover’s proposal would 
make it a certainty. He is asking us to con- 
cede all of Europe and all of Asia and Africa 
at a time when there is a reasonable chance 
of keeping powerful resources of those con- 
tinents in the fight. 
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When you consider that retiring to this 
hemisphere would leave the Kremlin in con- 
trol of seven-eighths of the world’s peoples 
and more than half of the world’s industry, 
you have to believe that the Americas under 
that condition would be considerably less 
than a Gibraltar. 

All in all, it would appear that Mr. 
Hoover—out of the very best of motives—has 
come up with an untimely recipe for na- 
tional survival. 

With regard to Mr. Taft, frankly, I am 
confused as to which side of the plate the 
Senator is batting from. He has established 
himself in a very short period of time as the 
top switch-hitter in the foreign relations 
league. 

One week ago—and speaking in this 
room—Senator Taft disclosed that he wasn't 
at all certain that Stalin intends to attack 
in Western Europe. In 1948, the Senator 
gave that same reason for opposing Uni- 
versal Military Training. And 10 years ago, 
in early 1941, he said it was asinine for any- 
one to suppose that Japan would make war 
on the United States. 

I think the veterans of the country, par- 
ticularly those of World War II, can be ex- 
cused for respectfully discounting Mr. Taft's 
knowledge of dictators’ intentions. 

The Senator from Ohio also warns that our 
going into Western Europe with troops might 
provoke attack. That may be. But if we 
are agreed that communism is an aggressive, 
imperialistic force bent on world conquest, 
then at some time and place we must take a 
stand. I believe the time is now and one 
priority place is Western Europe. 

One good effect of the great debate has 
been to get the people thinking—a great 
many people who otherwise might have 
coasted along unmindful of the issues. We 
should make certain, however, that in all 
the excitement we do not make the mistake 
of falling for an easy way out. 

The idea of concentrating on sea and air 
forces—with a relatively small Army—is a 
case in point. This old chestnut was pretty 
well buried by World War II. I am sure that 
the 8,000,000 ground troops who helped bring 
victory to America in that war do not consid- 
er they were either unnecessary or unessen- 
tial. And I am equally certain that our 
ground forces in Korea feel they are doing 
an important job. 

History shows that every major war has 
brought forth new and more destructive 
weapons. And the need for manpower has 
gone up with every war. Atomic bombs 
hastened the surrender of an already-beaten 
Japan, but who can guarantee that Russia 
would react accordingly? Unless we come up 
with planes and ships capable of storming 
hills and taking away the enemy’s guns, we 
had better leave those jobs to the foot-sol- 
dier and train him to do them. 

The really encouraging side of the present 
situation is the degree of unity already ex- 
pressed on the need for building and main~- 
taining powerful armed forces. Where they 
should go and how they should be used are 
live questions. But for the first time in our 
history, short of declared war, the American 
people are convinced that military prepared- 
ness is most essential. 

How do we go about it? 

The President has announced a goal of 
3,500,000 men in uniform by July. I look 
for the figure to reach 6,000,000 in 1952, 
unless there is all-out war, and maximum 
mobilization would then be in order. If 
Russia does not attack, mobilization will 
probably level off at approximately 7,000,000 
in 1954. 

To our way of thinking, the build-up in 
manpower should be limited only by the 


no prior military experience. The year that 
it took us to mount our first major offensive 
in North Africa would not be ours to waste 
next time. 

The American Legion will support a pro- 
gram of universal military training and serv. 
ice as the best and fairest means of fillin: 
out the armed services. 

I believe that congressional action on the 
UMT feature of this plan is as important 
a security step as the Nation will be called 
upon to take. No other move could do so 
much to guarantee that the strength being 
mustered now will outlast the emergency. 
If UMT is not enacted, we will be well on 
the way to repeating the old mistake of 
sprinting to a dead stop so far as national 
preparedness is concerned. 

Certainly, every qualified young man can 
expect to undergo military training and serv- 
ice during the next 10 years. Bearing arms 
is going to become as much a habit of Amer- 
ican life as studying in school and paying 
taxes, and not only will the Nation be more 
safe but the people will be stronger and 
better citizens because of it. 

We hear a lot about the great sacrifice in- 
‘volved in youngsters giving up their time 
and careers for military service. Personally, 
I believe that most young men neither need 
nor want that type of sympathy. Military 
service in these times is the first obligation 
of citizenship. But beyond that, and equally 
important, it is an opportunity for the indi- 
vidual to increase his own chances of sur- 
vival. 

The compelling factor of this stage of mo- 
bilization is speed. We need to build up 
the fighting services with the finest available 
fighting stock. To do that, we must draw 
heavily, it seems to me, on the 18-year-old 
age group. 

The American Legion does not presume to 
have sure-fire answers to all of the prob- 
lems I have touched on here today. But 
I am convinced that on one essential point, 
we have caught the will and the hopes of the 
majority of the people. That is a deep and 
abiding belief in the future of this country— 
and in the capacity of 150,000,000 Americans, 
pulling together, to come up with honorable 
and workable solutions. 





Leading a Free World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a very worth-while letter ap- 
pearing in the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 14, from the Honorable Herbert 
Pell, a distinguished New Yorker who 
formerly represented the Seventeenth 
New York district in the House: 

LEADING A Pree Worid—SvurvivaL OF CIVILI- 

ZATION Saip To DEPEND ON Era OF PEACE 





(The writer of the following letter, for- 
merly a Member of Congress and State chair- | 


ran for the Democratic Party, served as 
Minister to Portugal and as the American 
member of the UN Commission for Investi- 
gation of War Crimes.) 


HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y., 
January 10, 1951, 
To the Eptror or THE New York TIMES: 
Tam for peace. I am for minding our own 
business. I am particularly opposed to a 
policy which boils down to an effort to im- 
pose American ideas and customs on other 
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nations. This does not mean that we should 
not recognize the duties and responsibilities 
of our position. 

We must properly understand the situa- 
tion of the United States. This country is 
the leader of the free world, which is a very 
different thing from being the free leader of 
the world. We are the first of a group of 
associates. We cannot act as the master of 
slaves, as the paymaster of hirelings or as 
the dominator of satellites. 

The nations on our side are weaker and 
poorer than we are, either because they are 
smaller or because they have suffered more, 
but they are not slaves, servants or syco- 
phants; they are free nations and can be 
led by their willing consent or not at all. We 
cannot treat them as tools to be broken in 
our interest. When we assume the burden of 
leadership we assume at the same time a re- 
sponsibility for the interest of those whom 
we lead. We cannot offend their conscience 
or sacrifice them for our own gain. 


ECONOMIC SURVIVAL 


Intelligently, we must recognize that the 
United States cannot be alone in the world. 
It cannot long remain prosperous in a com- 
pany of ruined nations. So much is obvious, 
For a good many years to come the core of 
individualist economy—if that economy is 
to survive at all—must be a prosperous 
United States. It is manifest that we can- 
not as a nation continue as the leader and 
the bulwark of a civilization based on the 
assumption that peace is the normal condi- 
tion of mankind if we persist in a policy of 
military adventure or turn ourselves into an 
armed camp. 

If the United States is to be the first nation 
of the future, if we are entering on the 
American century, let us hope and do what 
we can to make it so that the period of our 
leadership will be a period of peace, amity, 
and prosperity rather than a time of subor- 
dination for the world under the rule of a 
people themselves oppressed by the tools of 
their dominance. 

Peace is the only possible base for our 
civilization, It was built om peace, and 
without peace it will die. War will ineluct- 
ably end the customs and tue outlook and 
the way of life, the ideals and the national 
purposes which we inherited from our fathers 
to be held as a sacred trust for our children. 
Peace is not always easy to maintain; at the 
present moment its maintenance is, and will 
be for some time, extremely difficult. As 
Governor Dewey once said, “We must wage 
peace.” 

HISTORY OF WARS 

Twice in our time we have seen that total 

war (and there really is no other kind pos- 

sible) decides nothing, settles nothing, an- 
swers nothing, and leads to nothing. Win- 
ner and loser, both are vanquished. Is there 

a single nation on earth that got, by any 

imaginable system of accounting, a net gain 
out of either of the two wars we have lived 
through? 

Today, does any sane person believe that 
a@ conflict with Russia will mean anything 
but mutual destruction and ruin? Do we 
hope to overrun Russia as Germany was 
overrun and occupy it as Germany was occu- 
pied, and then build it again, as we are 
doing in Germany and Japan, into some- 
thing very like what it was before? What do 
we plan to do with a victory? 

It is manifest that a war with Russia will 
end in a collapse of common exhaustion. 
The representatives of a shattered Russia 
will meet the emissaries of a worn and ex- 
hausted United States and devise a means 
by which both can survive without continu- 
ing mutual slaughter and destruction. Is 
there any person in the world who imagines 
any other result possible? 


The real difficulty lies in the fact that the 
negotiators on both sides fear disapproval by 


the politicians at home. 
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I dd not know how it is in Russia, but in 
the United States today every person who 
dares to express the obvious fact that com- 
promise is better than the best conceivable 
result of any possible war—which is the real 
belief of thinking Americans—finds himself 
attacked and stabbed on all sides by men 
sitting safely in public offices, who know very 
well that come what may they will be safe 
from any enemy. 

OPPONENTS OF COMPROMISE 


Here, there, and everywhere you hear them 
shouting against compromise, calling the 
world to witness that their only desire is 
to shoulder a musket and face the wicked 
foe. It is only the superior quality of their 
patriotism that prevents them from selfishly 
indulging this wish. They must for the 
good of the Nation remain in public office 
while they cheer on the envied heroes. 

They have the effrontery to attack as 
cowards all who disagree w th anything they 
shout. The whole thing is contemptible. 
How much courage does it take for a Con- 
gressman or a Senator to yell for blood? Does 
a district attorney show a high quality of 
bravery when he howls against compromise? 
Right or wrong, no question of courage is 
involved. How much courage does anyone 
think it would take for me, 66 years old, liv- 
ing on an ample income quietly in the coun- 
try, to clamor for gore, to demand the sacri- 
fice of a million men 40 years younger than 
I am and then end my heroic address with 
a bitter note of regret that my years or my 
grapevines prevented me from joining the 
brave boys whom I envy? 

Such words do not come from the mouths 
of heroes or of patriots but from the lips 
of self-seeking politicians hoping to ride 
into office on a wave of excitement that will 
conceal their own shortcomings. I have 
been in politics for 40 years. I was a Mem- 
ber of Congress 10 years before the oldest 
soldier drafted was born, and I know. 

Most of the political shouters think they 
are backing a winning horse—that’s all. 
Twenty-five years ago thousands of Amer- 
ican politicians attacked the Catholics to 
get the Klan vote. Today they follow Mc- 
Carthy. Twenty years ago they said as they 
drank their bootleg liquor, ‘““There’s one more 
election in prohibition.” Today, safe behind 
desks, they think that war and hatred will 
keep their snouts in the public trough in 

1952. It’s as simple as that. 

I am for peace. I am on the side of the 
angels of God, who sang, “Peace on earth, 
good will to men.” They were not popular 
with those who filled the inn and crowded 
Mary into the stables, but they were right 
all the same. 

Why not negotiate now, while the young 


men are stil! alive? 
HERBERT PELL, 





High Cost of Bread 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, just to 
let the consumers of the East know that 
the high cost of bread cannot be fas- 
tened on the farmers who raise wheat, I 
submit an original statement from one 
of the best farmers in my area. 
letter follows: 





Wiuston, N. Dax. 


today for which I paid 20 cents. 


The 


Dear Mr. Burpicx:I bought a loaf of bread 
It con- 
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tains less than 1 pound of dry wheat flour. 
I also sold a load of No. 1 wheat at the 
elevator for 3 cents a pound, and then the 
consumers blame me for the high cost of 
living. 

I buy the land at a high price, spend big 
sums for improving the land, pay high taxes 
on it, bu’ thousands of dollars’ worth of 
high-priced machinery, furnish the seed, 
hire high-priced labor, etc., to grow and har- 
vest the wheat and bring it to market. And 
then somebody else takes that wheat and 
grinds it into flour and bakes the bread, and 
all I get is 3 cents, 7 percent, of the final 
cost to the consumer for the bread. Why 
is not that fact mentioned oftener when 
Congress is arguing ways and means of 
how to lower the cost of living? 

Happy New Year. 

O. S. ELLEvo.p. 

P. S—If you start figuring Genera, Mills’ 
Puffed Wheat, it looks 10 times wu. .e. 





Don’t Penalize Parenthood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a column by Al- 
bert W. Spiers, editor of the Michigan 
City (Ind.) News-Dispatch, which ap- 
peared in that newspaper on January 
15. 

Commenting on plans for increasing 
taxes to help pay for the expanded de- 
fense program, Mr. Spiers presents a 
most convincing argument against any 
across-the-board cut in dependency ex- 
emptions. Lower exemptions, he points 
out, would place an unfair share of the 
tax burden on families with children. 
A fairer method would be to leave ex- 
emptions unchanged while boosting the 
levy on taxable income. 

Mr. Spiers’ point is well taken, and, 
I hope, will be considered by the Ways 
and Means Committee when it begins 
formulating a new tax bill next month. 
The above-mentioned follows: 

The new tax plans of Truman and company 
will deal a low blow to parents who are strug- 
gling to raise good kids in tough times. 

Let’s write our Congressmen. 

Here’s the gimmick: Truman wants to raise 
income taxes mainly by lowering the $600 
per eremption, perhaps as low as $400. 

That sounds fair and simple, but let’s see 
how it works with two families of identical 


income. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Doaks like kids. They 
have three, and make continual sacrifices for 
them. Only when income taxes are calcu- 
lated are those tykes a budget blessing. The 
Doaks live in a house that is perpetually 
battle-scarred, but always warm, happy, and 
rambunctious. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Iceberg decided long ago 
not to have costly kids. They like the com- 
forts of life for themselves, so their home, 
while lacking warmth and noise, is neat, 
modern, and fitted with all the latest con- 
veniences. 

Both the Doaks and Icebergs make $5,000 a 
year. With their two exemptions, the Ice- 
bergs now pay about $600 a year to Uncle 
Sam. The Doaks, having five exemptions, 
only pay about $250—-a difference of $450, 
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which is little enough when the real cost of 
raising children is considered. 

Comes costly war. New taxes must be im- 
posed, new sacrifices made. Who should 
make these sacrifices—the Doaks, who al- 
ready are fulfilling their obligation to God 
and society by struggling to raise three fine 
youngsters, or the Icebergs, who live selfishly 
in cold personal comfort? 

You know the answer, and so do I—but 
the tax men don’t. 

Let us now cut those tax exemptions, as 
Truman suggests, to $400 each. 

We now have added $400 ($200 for each of 
two exemptions) to the taxable income of 
the Icebergs. At roughly 25 percent, that will 
cost ‘em $100 more. 

But we have added $1,000 to the taxable in- 
come of the struggling Doaks, and that will 
cost them $250 more. 

In other words, under this plan the family 
with three children will bear two-and-one- 
half times as much of the new tax burden 
as the family without children. 

Should that be? Or should the shoe be 
fitted to the other foot? 

That could be done easily by leaving the 
$600 exemption unchanged and boosting the 
levy on taxable income, Let’s try that on our 
two families. 

The Doaks now have a taxable income of 
roughly $2,000—their $5,000 less $3,000 for 
five exemptions at $600 apiece. Their $250 
bill is a shade less than 15 percent. 

The Icebergs’ taxable income is $3,800— 
their $5,000 less two $600 exemptions. Their 
$600 tax bill is a shade more than 15 percent. 

Now raise taxes 20 percent. 

The Doaks will now pay 35 percent of 
$2,000, or $700. 

But the Icebergs will pay 35 percent of $3,- 
800, or a healthy $1,330. 

We have increased the Doaks’ tax bill $450 
and the Icebergs’ tax bill $730—and brother, 
that’s the way I like it. The Icebergs, by any 
measure, are better able to make new sacri- 
fices than the Doaks. They have chosen not 
to make sacrifices for children. It delights 
me to force them to make sacrifices for 
America. 





Servicemen’s Wives and Infants 
Neglected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
permission to insert into the Appendix 
of the Recorp, a timely editorial from the 
Sheboygan (Wis.) Press dealing with the 
necessity for a maternity and infant care 
program for the wives and infants of the 
men in the Armed Forces. The editorial 
follows: 

SERVICEMEN’s WIVES AND INFANTS NEGLECTED 

The emergency maternity and infant care 

(EMIC), inaugurated back in 1943, 
should be reestablished by necessary legisla- 
tion at Washington if we are going to remove 
a hardship that falls upon the wives and in- 
fants of men in the United States service. 

This program was administered by the 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
through State agencies, and it did a mag- 
nificent job. The program was available to 
the wife and infant of an enlisted man serv- 
ing in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
pay grades of the Armed Forces or of an avia- 
tion cadet, providing without cost medical, 
nursing, and hospital maternity service dur- 
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ing the prenatal period, childbirth, and for 6 
weeks thereafter, and medical and hospital 
care for the infant during his first year. 

After July 1, 1947, there was a gradual ter- 
mination of this emergency, and the latest 
dates on which care could be provided was 
July 1, 1948, for mothers, and to April 20, 
1949, for infants. At the present time there 
is no such program, and need for a similar 
program for wives and infants of servicemen 
is even greater than it was during World 
War Il. The quarter allowance for depend- 
ents now varies with the pay grade and the 
number of dependents, as follows: 


Pay grades 1, 2, and 3: 


§ BepeRRetecccencccececenncasess $85.00 

2 dependents................-....+- 107. 50 

Over 2 dependents............... 125. 00 
Pay grades 4 and 5: 

2 GepRRRSR BR cndqtaccesstinedancenae 127. 50 

9 GAPORRAONE.. .ccdccncndsccmuctoae 127. 50 

Over 2 dependents................ 145. 00 
Pay grades 6 and 7: 

2 GepenGeRt.. iocnudowvesnccnnannss 147. 50 

D CepeAthincns cccccnntcacecesn 147. 50 

Over 2 dependents....... eoepednon, 165,00 


The serviceman could, of course, send to 
his family additional sums from his pay. _ 

Let us point to the local situation today, 
and every taxpayer will realize the need for 
this agency program. During the months of 
November and December a record was kept 
of local pending confinements of wives of 
servicemen. Up to this time 12 have been 
recorded, and it is reasonable to assume that 
there are as many more that have not been 
brought to the attention of the Red Cross or 


‘to any other agency. In many instances hos- 


pitalization insurance was forfeited with ter- 
mination of husbands’ employment, and at 
the present time payment of confinement 
bills is arranged for directly with the doctor 
and hospital by the wife. Every month that 
this continues without a new emergency ma- 
ternity and infant-care program it will work 
a hardship on many of the families of men 
in the service. 

If an application is made to Army Emer- 
gency Relief, Navy Relief, or Air Force So- 
ciety, depending on the branch in which 
the head of the family serves, it is handled 
on a loan basis and deducted by allotment 
from the serviceman’s pay. There is no local 
agency, other than the Red Cross, which will 
pay for such confinements. It would be in- 
teresting to learn what support the county 
medical association will give a new program. 

Our point is that we can do no less for 
those fighting in Korea and who are in the 
service in other portions of the world than 
to give them a program similar to the one 
which was in force from 1943 through April 
20, 1949. It should be resumed and imme- 
diately. The United States Department of 
Labor issued a folder back in October of 
1945 which outlined the various services of 
the Emergency Maternity and Infant Care 
program: 

1, It is for wives and infants of men in 
the four lowest pay grades of the Armed 
Forces and of aviation cadets, regardless of 
family income, race, or length of residence. 

2. It provides medical, nursing, and hos- 
pital services—not cash payments—to the 
wife. 

3. It provides services without cost to the 
men, their wives, or families. 

4. It operates in every State, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. 

5. It is administered by the State Health 
Departments under plans approved by the 
Children's Bureau. 

6. It depends for its success in each State 
on the cooperation of physicians, hospitals, 
nurses, clinics, and public-health agencies. 

7. It provided care for about 850,000 moth- 
ers and about 110,000 babies during the 30 
months it was in-force, 


This is a subject that should cal) fo; 
immediate action, and our Representatives 
in Congress and in the Senate should haste, 
to enact a program similar to that which 
was discontinued or replace it with a new 
measure covering the various phases that we 
have mentioned. If we are going to build 
the morale on the home front, if we are go. 
ing to give our fighting men with dependents 
at home something to build up their morale, 
the best way is to provide ways and means 
in the nature of care and medical treatment 
for the dependents here at home. If we 
want to make a wife or a mother feel that 
the Government is interested in her welfare, 
this is the surest way to proceed, 





The Cost of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SID SIMPSON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 
Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 





torial from the Quincy (Ill.) Herald- 


Whig, of January 15, 1951: 
THe Cost or FREEDOM 


The Nation today was given the estimates 
on the cost of preserving freedom against 
the encroachment of totalitarianism. Mr. 
Truman’s budget figures are, of course, ap- 
proximate. None can foretell the course of 
events. But they are grim reminders of the 
sorry plight of a world which twice in a gen- 
eration fought to eradicate the very condi- 
tion that faces us today. 

No American can be happy over the leader- 
ship of the free world which now is ours. It 
is a costly honor—costly in effort, blood, and 
treasure, but it isinescapable. Paradoxically, 
this Nation, grew to strength and power 
through wars which weakened most of the 
other nations, Perhaps we grew in spite of 
wars, or because the wars were fought on 
other people’s grounds. In any event, the 
torch of freedom is in our hands and if we 
fail there will be no other to take it up. 

The President's determination, that this 

country shall do everything possible for its 
security cannot be logically challenged. All 
of us want peace and security. Estimates of 
cost will, in time, be tested in committee 
inquiry and congressional debate. But the 
cost of government for the years ahead will 
be heavier than we ever have known in peace- 
time. 
Mr. Truman has offered a Federal budget 
for the fiscal year starting next July 1 of 
more than $71,500,000,000 and will propose 
increased tax rates to meet it in full. If 
approved the tax load will require $471 from 
the average person in fiscal 1952, or $1,884 
in Federal taxes for the average family of 
four. Since approximately one-half the Fed- 
eral revenue comes from personal income 
taxes, it would mean $235 from each person 
next year, or about $940 for each average 
family in direct Federal income taxes, Many, 
of course, would pay much less and many 
would pay more than the average amount. 

A Federal sales tax is certain to be asked. 
This would be in addition to the present 
sales taxes in many States. It could be col- 
lected with less work as a tax on goods at 
the source, although the total revenue would 
be smaller than if taken at the retail level. 
Still, a tax of 3 percent might yield five bil- 
Mons annually. It still would leave the 
heaviest burden for the income tax field. 
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Sales taxes hit harder at the small income 
citizens and income taxes strike harder at 
In the present situation all 


The Budget fixes probable Federal spend- 
ing next year at seventy-one and one-half 
billions, as compared with an estimated 
forty-seven and one-fourth billions for the 
current fiscal year. It estimates also that 
higher production will bring higher incomes 
so that the current Federal revenues of 
forty-four and one-half billions would rise 
to fifty-five billions next year even with no 
rate increases. This year’s anticipated deficit 
of more than two and one-half billions will 
increase the Federal debt to two hundred and 
sixty billions, a staggering figure which we 
should not contemplate increasing. 

Even with the higher national income, 
next year’s deficit probably would amount 
to sixteen and one-half billions unless taxes 
are increased or new ones levied. Mr. Tru- 
man will ask Congress to raise in taxes suffi- 
cient funds to put the defense program on 
@ pay-as-you-go basis. To do this, we will 
have to pay one-third higher taxes than at 
present, with at least 27 percent of the na- 
tional income going into the Federal coffers. 

This is a huge sum. Plans call for forty- 
one and one-half billions, or 58 percent of 
all Federal revenues, to be used for rearm- 
ing and for seven and one-half billions to be 
spent in military and economic aid to our 
allies. Thus almost forty-nine billions or 
69 percent of all Federal funds would be 
used for defense, leaving a little more than 
twenty billions for domestic purposes. 

The welfare of all, the people and the 
preservation of their national existence calls 
for speedy rearming with as little waste and 
error as possible. Although the domestic 
costs are relatively small, they afford the 
most debatable fiscal points. Mr. Truman’s 
apparent attempt to inject his Fair Deal, 
checkmated in the Eighty-first Congress and 
largely repudiated at the polls, may endan- 
ger the worthy portions of his program. Cer- 
tainly no effort should be made under the 
cover of national distress to sneak such 
things as FEPC, Federal health insurance, 
and the Brannan plan through the back door 
under the cloak of national defense. 

There are ways in which the domestic costs 
can be reduced. They will make only a small 
dent in the tremendous budget, but every 
million saved will help to ease the burden. 
Several members of Congress tried uncuc- 
cessfully in the last session to reduce ordi- 
nary costs. Now these savings must be made. 
We shall pay billions for defense, but we 
can’t afford a cent for waste. 





Universal Military Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 17 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr, O’CONOR. Mr. President, in the 
present critical state of affairs through- 
out the world it is most vital that our 
country have the benefit of the thinking 
of leaders in every walk of life. One 
group which has been organized with 
this thought in mind is th. Committee 
on the Present Danger, which includes 
among its membership a number of col- 
lege presidents and leaders in the profes- 
sions and in business. 

One of the proposed programs for 
government which this committee con- 
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siders urgent is the adoption of universal 
military service. A statement on this 
matter presents the reasoning behind it 
in such convincing terms that it deserves 
to be brought to the attention not only 
of the Members of the Congress, but of 
all our people. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the statement from the Committee 
on the Present Danger be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 12, 1950. 


STATEMENT BY THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
PREsENT DANGER 

The acts of naked aggression by powerful 
Communist forces in the Far East constitute 
@ grave threat to the survival of the United 
Nations, and a peril to the very security of 
these United States, which cannot be mis- 
taken, cannot be ignored. 

The members of the Committee on the 
Present Danger, making this statement, be- 
lieve that the hour is at hand when our 
country must mobilize its manpower and 
resources on a scale great enough to meet the 
real and present danger, and that scale is 
very great indeed. 

We confront the actuality of the assault by 
vast Red Chinese armies on the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea. We confront the con- 
dition of military weakness in Western Eu- 
rope, a condition seriously worsened by recent 
shocking developments in the Far East. We 
confront the fact that in these circumstances 
American power is far from adequately mo- 
bilized. We confront the fact that we can 
find no safety by withdrawal from overseas 
and by attempting to make the North Amer- 
ican continent impregnable—that would be 
a counsel of despair and defeat. 

Even in this crisis we totally reject the idea 
of a preventive war. Nor do we accept the 
idea that war with the Soviet Union is in- 
evitable—unless the Soviet so wills it. On 
the contrary, we believe that the great objec- 
tives of our foreign policy and military pol- 
icy—working in common with the other free 
countries in the United Nations—should con- 
tinue to be the attainment of an enduring 
peace, looking toward a condition in which 
the beginnings of world disarmament may be 
made. But we are convinced that there is no 

hope of accomplishing these objectives so 
long as the military position of the free coun- 
tries remains as weak as it is today. 

The aggressive designs of the Soviet Union 
are unmistakably plain. Its Asiatic ally and 
satellite has launched an all-out attack upon 
the United Nations forces in Korea. In West- 
ern Europe the ability of the United States 
Air Force to inflict heavy damage on Russia’s 
strategic centers has been the chief deterrent 
to a full-scale Communist attack. Radical 
improvements in defense against air attack, 
together with growing ability of the Soviet 
Union to produce atomic bombs, is progres- 
sively weakening the effectiveness cf this re- 
straint. Unless an adequate supplement for 
the atomic potential of the United States is 
brought into existence the time may soon 
come when all of continental Europe can be 
forced into the Communist fold, and the 
British Isles placed again in even graver peril 
than in 1940, at sacrifices in blood and wealth 
that the Kremlin would accept. No scruples 
of conscience will stand in their way. 

In our view, the necessary supplement to 
our present atomic leadership is an allied 
force in being strong enough to furnish ef- 
fective resistance to military aggression. 
Such a force in readiness to execute the deci- 
sions of the free countries assembled in the 
United Nations would make those decisions 
respected. That force does not exist. To 
meet the need, it must be promptly built. 
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To create it, the United States must take the 
leadership. The European nations will make 
the greater effort required only if the Unitec 
States takes a firm stand beside them, pro- 
vides the balance of the equipment needed, 
and, most important of all, makes a powerful 
contribution of troops. 

Our part will call for greater sacrifices than 
any our people have yet been prepared for. 
Since our contribution will include forces in 
Europe and in the Far East, as weil as a stra- 
tegic reserve in this country, the total pro- 
gram will of necessity be a large one, calling, 
we believe, for a total United States armed 
force of at least 3,500,000 men. 

Also, the danger of an all-out war is so 
serious that all of our young men must have 
military training. But universal military 
training alone is no longer an adequate solu- 
tion of the problems which now face us be- 
cause it does not provide a force in being. 

The time has come for a new concept that 
universal service in defense of our freedom is 
a@ privilege and an obligation of our young 
men. To accomplish this with the least in- 
terference with education, with business and 
professional careers, and with family life, 
this service should commence at the age of 
18 or upon graduation from high school, 
whichever is later. Two years of such mili- 
tary service, including training, will be 
necessary, and the program should embrace 
radically broadened standards of fitness. 

We recognize that many detailed provi- 
sions interpreting and applying these princi- 
ples remain to be worked out, and we expect 
shortly to present concrete proposals. 

The above program would, of course, be a 
supplement to the selective service law, not 
a substitute for it. 

But in addition to providing military man- 
power, this country must expand the pro- 
gram for equipment and supplies far beyond 
goals already announced. This will be a 
hard task, calling for development of the 
strongest possible organization to supervise 
our military procurement here and abroad. 
It will require submission to economic con- 
trols more exacting than those now in effect, 
particularly in the field of credit, Govern- 
ment and private. It will also render neces- 
sary a sharp reduction in Government 
spending for nondefense purposes. 

The doubt is not whether such a program 
is too arduous. The doubt is whether it is 
arduous enough. Certainly it is not nearly 
as drastic as the conditions which make it 
necessary. The price is high, but we believe 
it must be paid. It is, in our judgment, the 
only chance of averting a war of world di- 
mensions, or of assuring victory if, in spite 
of all efforts to maintain the peace, the 
Soviet Union insists in precipitating world 
war III. We shall at the least have created 
strength which may convince the 14 men 
in the Kremlin that further aggression will 
not pay. 

The Committee on the Present Damger has 
been formed in the American tradition by 
civilians acting on a nonpartisan basis. It 
will enlarge its membership and strive to 
further the above purposes. To this end 
we are already studying certain specific prob- 
lems, and will from time to time make re- 
ports to the public dealing with them. 

The bitter fact is that our country has 
again been thrust into a struggle in which 
our free existence is at stake, a struggle for 
survival. We have no time to lose. 

Julius Ochs Adier, Raymond B. Allen, 
Frank Altschul, James Phinney Baxter 
Ill, Laird Bell, Lewis H. Brown, Harry 
A. Bullis, Vannevar Bush, Will L. Clay- 
ton, James B. Conant, R. Ammi Cutter, 
Harold W. Dodds, Charles Dollard, 
Edward §S. Greenbaum, Monte M. 
Lemann, William L. Marbury, Freder- 
ick A. Middlebush, John Lord O'Brian, 
Robert P. Patterson, Howard C. Peter- 
sen, Stanley Resor, Robert E. Sher- 
wood, Robert G. Sproul, Tracy S. Voor- 
hees, Henry M. Wriston. 
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Emergency This 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
are few, if any, among us who are not 
painfully aware of the apathy and com- 
placency of our Nation toward the men- 
ace which threatens our very existence. 

In this hour of crisis many eloquent 
and forceful voices have been raised in 
an effort to awaken the Nation. Among 
these the voice of Mr. Donald J. Mc- 
Quade, the national commander of the 
Catholic War Veterans, raised an in- 
telligent and unspectacular appeal to our 
people, should merit our attention. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
Commander McQuade’s call to action, 
Emergency This, which appeared in the 
January 1951 issue of the Milwaukee 
County Vet, and commend it to the Mem- 
bers for their careful consideration: 

EMERGENCY THIS 


(By Donald J. McQuade, national com- 
mander of CWV) 


It becomes apparent as the critical stages 
of the present global situation wends their 
ways, propelled by basic materialistic and 
atheistic programs of complacency and anti- 
God idealism, that we, Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants, white and black, man and 
woman, have come to the end of the pro- 
verbial rope. This endangers not only our 
lives but the lives and well-being of our 
children; not only our religion, but all 
sound Christian ideals; not only our Amer- 
ican way of life, but the only progressive 
hope of the suppressed peoples of the world, 


WE ARE COMPLACENT 


We need not go far to find the use of ma- 
terialistic and atheistic programs; need not 
analyze the mind cf the self-styled atheist; 
need not question the attitude of our neigh- 
bors; but definitely ask ourselves what we 
have done with the gifts of liberty, freedom, 
and justice. Have we used our freedom in- 
dividually, to stanchly defend and promote 
true Americanism as only a private citizen 
can, or have we been materialistically com- 
placent in our duties to God, to our country, 
and to one another? 


WARNINGS ARE IGNORED 


Throughout history the severest struggle 
of mankind has been to obtain liberty in 
keeping With his dignity as a human being 
and so necessary. for the fulfillment of his 
most sacred aspirations. 

Yet during the world wars our people have 
too often stated openly, “Why are we fight- 
ing? What do we owe this cause?” Yes, 
and tcday, even in the face of utter domi- 
nation and complete destruction of our 
ideals—at any time we have been warned, 
may come the claw of the hammer and sickle 
to dis;oint the links of a free unity and in its 
stead proclaim a slave state—we are still 
complacent. Where? Not in Poland, it 
has happened there; not in Czechoslovakia, 
it has happened there; not in Yugoslavia, 
there too it has happened. For none of these 
conquered territories is there fear, but for 
the articulate and carefully-laid plan of con- 
trol and domination of these United States. 


MUST REJUVENATE OUR IDEALS 


The ircn curtain is not able to keep from 
our minds, our hearts, and our bodies the 
sting of terror and loss of ideals that Russia 


is continuing to expound. Yet, in the face 
of this peril that could befall us, Americans 
still find themselves liberal with their lib- 
erty, free with their freedom, and irreligious 
with their religion; for example, our Supreme 
Court upholds godlessness as a part of liberty 
and anti-Americanism as a part of freedom, 
and our churches during special prayers for 
peace continue to be unattended. 

The tenets necessary for the period which 
we are experiencing will go down in history 
as mere words, if there is not an immediate 
rejuvenation of the ideals upon which our 
great Nation was founded. We must vigor- 
ously move to restore the faith to our people 
in God as the Supreme Ruler and Guarantor 
of inalienable rights. 

The news of the hour will not allow us to 
be presumptuous. At once we must make 
ourselves and our families ready for sacri- 
fices that we have never known, to assure 
for our own generation and the generations 
to come the continuance of life with in- 
alienable rights. 


APPLY CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 


There is a crying need for the stoppage of 
the disooncerting decay that is occurring 
within. Americans must overnight refortify 
themselves with the knowledge of the princi- 
ples of Christ and of our country, and a 
sincere demonstration of them. Our chil- 
dren must be taught the principles of re- 
straint and discipline; the mother and 
father to respect their sacred contract; em- 
ployers to take an honest interest in the 
rights of employees; employees to take cogni- 
zance of the rights of employers; and all of 
us, to consider and appreciate our basic lib- 
erties in the light in which they were be- 
stowed upon us by the Creator. 

TAKE A DETERMINED STAND 

In complete trust that Americans and 
other free people of the world still have 
within them the native ability to defend and 
protect their liberties, we believe that the 
threatening fangs of terror with which Rus- 
sia is striking, will give us, who can be called 
upon to be the world defenders of freedom, 
a new and invigorated will. Only through 
sacrifice, sweat, and determination, and with 
the help of God, will freedom be restored to 
suppressed, helpless people, and will freedom 
be protected in ‘our loved land.’ Only then 
can we ourselves enjoy real progressiveness 
in the fear and love of God and progressive- 
ness in the American way of life. 

ALL MUST COOPERATE 

Many of us will be recalled to military 
status. Our leaving will cause certain sad- 
ness and sacrifice to our wives and mothers 
of our children. Our women may be mus- 
tered to bolster our defense. Our industry 
will be called upon to produce untold quan- 
tities. Our scientists and technicians will be 
found working far into the night. Our Gov- 
ernment officials will be bound by a deeper 
sense of responsibilities and keener consid- 
eration of decisions. No room for profiteers. 
No basis for strikes. No realm for politics. 
No place for the weak. No time for the 
slacker. Emergency this. 


You’ve Been Cold for as Long as You've 
Lived 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 


the article by Jim G. Lucas, Scripps- 
Howard staff writer, which appeared in 
the January 17 Washington News. 

This report relates in realistic lan- 
guage the hardships endured by our 
combat troops in Korea. The article 
follows: 

You've BEEN CoLp ror as LONG As YOU'VE 

LIvep 


(By Jim G. Lucas) 


SovutH or Wonsv, January 17.—It’s the 
cold, the awful uncompromising cold, that 
gets you. 

There’s no describing it. Some people call 
it “frostbite.” 

Frostbite, hell. That’s not the word when 
the flesh falls from a man's feet. Not when 
the toes swell and burst out of the shoes. 
Not when the hands turn black and the fin- 
ger joints swell as big as a baby’s elbow. 

Somebody ought to be able to describe 
what the men are going through day after 
day on these wind-swept mountains in cen- 
tral Korea. Up here where it’s 32 below zero. 
Where the winds cut like a razor. Where 
men haven't been out of clothes for 15 deys. 
Haven’t taken off sweat-soaked socks. 
Haven't been by a fire for 2 weeks. Haven't 
had a real sleep. 


NO WAY 


There ought to be a way to tell you about 
it but I don’t know how. Not with words 
like frostbite. Not with any temperate zone 
words I know. 

I’m not writing about myself. I’m cold all 
right. But I'm not sleeping in the moun- 
tains tonight. I’m sleeping in a valley where 
it is 21 below. Where at least I will have a 
fire and lights. My rations will be warm. 
And when I go to bed it will be inside a warm 
sleeping bag with a roof overhead. When 
I get up tomorrow I'll have dry socks and 
shoepacks. The all-night fire takes care of 
that. And I will have slept. That's im- 
portant. A man needs sleep. 

Up in the mountains it’s different. I know. 
I was there this afternoon. I came back be- 
cause I couldn’t take what those men are 
taking. Just getting there was different. 
Three to five hours over the worst mountain 
passes in this part of Korea. Icy roads. 
Narrow horseshoe curves. Stalled trucks. 
Steaming convoys. Wrecks. And always the 
cold. The awful vitter, uncompromising, re- 
lentless cold. 

Over by the mortar platoon I watched a 
weary young lieutenant greet a handful of 
replacements. The kids obviously just re- 
cently arrived from the States. Now they 
were in a terrible new world. A war they 
had been reading about was concentrated 
right here. They couldn’t have come at a 
worse time. Twenty-five yard; away heavy 
mortars were firing salvoes. Jets were straf- 
ing nearby hills. Artillery was going all-out. 

“You men probably have been wondering 
why we forgot to give you sleeping bags.” 
The lieutenant wanted to sound hard, but 
only succeeded in sounding tired. 

“O. K., I'll tell you. You don’t sleep at 
night up here. Get that? You'll have no 
sleeping bags. We got them but we shipped 
them back. Those things are death traps. 
Zip yourself up in one and what happens? 
T'll tell you. Some Chink slips in and slits 
your throat while you're trying to uncorset 
yourself.” 

“Don’t get me wrong,” the lieutenant con- 
tinued. “Don't get scared, damn it. Scared 
men are dead men. You got a good chance 
of getting out of here alive. Keep your 
eyes open and most of you will get out in 
one piece. Only remember this: No sleeping. 
That's all.” 

The night comes and these kids sit in 
fox holes. The holes are not very deep be- 
cause the frozen ground is too hard. There's 
a little rice straw on the bottom and each 











man has a single wool blanket. You've seen 
the type. They sell them in war-surplus 
stores. Probably you appreciate how much 
protection one blanket offers when it’s 32 
below. It snows and the wind roars. 


ATTACK AT DAWN 


Usually—around dawn—the Reds attack. 
Sometimes it’s only a probing patrol. But 
other times—like this morning—it’s four or 
five companies. Some men tell me they wel- 
come that. It gives them a chance to get 
* the blood circulating again. Sometimes 
somebody gets killed. But what the hell? 

Lots of these kids have troubles which 
are their own fault, of course. They haven’t 
changed socks when they could. They haven't 
washed their feet. They have done a hun- 
dred things they shouldn't and failed to do 
a hundred things they should have. So their 
feet begin to crack and bleed and before they 
know it, they've had it. 

These kids have been at grips with the 
enemy for 17 days and 17 nights. They never 
let up. They never can rest. They never 
can relax. 

THEY'RE STILL FIGHTING 


But they’re not complaining any more 
than soldiers always complain and they're 
still fighting. It may be their fault, but you 
have got to admire the way they take it. 

It’s just that godawful cold. ‘what bitter, 
uncompromising cold. You've forgotten what 
it is to be warm. You just know you're cold. 
That you always have been cold. As long 
as you have lived you've been cold. 





Extension of Rent Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress will have to give early attention 
to the question of extending and 
strengthening rent control in order to 
prevent inflation and injustice during 
the emergency. In this connection, I be- 
lieve the attached article from the Pe- 
oria, Tll., Star, of December 21, 1950, will 
be of interest to all Members since it 
graphically describes the useful work 
being done by the rent advisory boards 
throughout the country: 

RENT Disputes ADJUSTED BY ADVISORY Boarp’s 
Wispom 
(By Theo Jean Ahrends) 

To bring a landlord and tenant face to face 
(and particularly when one has filed a com- 
plaint about the other) is a nerve-wracking 
possibility. 

Despite the danger, the Peoria Rent Ad- 
visory Board continues to confront landlords 
and tenants on the second and fourth Tues- 
day of each month, armed with the Federal 
Rent Act of 1950 and a sense of equity. 

Giving their time (sometimes as much as 
4 hours each evening), the members of the 
board review decisions rendered by the rent 
control office and then make what they con- 
sider a just recommendation to Area Rent 
Director H. 8S. Heilman, who also gives his 
time to the hearings without pay. Any land- 
lord or tenant who complains he has not had 
& fair hearing has certainly not been before 

board. 


@ typical review evening a week ago 
ly two board members and Mr. Heilman 

be t. Those waiting to be heard 
told this was not a quorum but were 
they wished to go ahead. They did, 


this 
On 
onl: 


could 
were 
asked if 
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First to come into the brightly lighted rent 
Office from the dim corridor of the post-office 
basement was a stoutly built young woman, 
in this case the landlady, who was appealing 
an order to refund $300 to the tenant, a 
dark-haired young man accompanied by At- 
torney Hudson Sours. 

Why had the young woman charged above- 
ceiling rent? Why, specifically, had she 
charged $65 a month? The board wanted to 
know. The house payments had been 835 
& month, she said, the installment payments 
for storm windows were $20 a month and by 
adding $10 a month to make up the annual 
taxes, the rent added up to $65 a month. 

Moreover, said the young woman, she had 
kept only one room in the house for her- 
self; the tenant had four rooms for his fam- 
ily. She had kitchen privileges only on the 
week ends when she brought her two chil- 
dren home with her. It was at their (ten- 
ant’s) invitation that I used the house 
freely; I used to baby-sit for their kids. 


LOST INVESTMENT 

Now the house was gone, too, sold for 
$6,000, although it had cost $7,500 and she 
had added $3,000 worth of improvements. 
Suddenly the young woman sroke out in a 
tear-tight voice, “I have just this to say. 
In the first place I don’t know where I'd 
get the money if I have to pay it. I’m not 
asking anyone to help me. I’m supporting 
two children and working to do it. But I 
haven't asked the Government or anyone 
to help.” 

Murmurs of reassurance went around the 
room. Then attorney Sours asked, “Would 
you be able to pay $50 or $60 if you had, say 
3 months to pay it?” She would. “Then if 
that’s agreeable with you (to the tenant), 
let’s say $50 in 75 days.” 

Not all cases solve themselves. Into the 
landlord’s chair next came a thick-set, short 
man in overalls and striped shirt, a brown 
cardigan sweater buttoned tightly about him 
and his former tenant following close be- 
hind. Both sat down, in chairs not more 
than 2 feet apart, facing the board, 

The charge again was overcharging. The 
man who owned the house on Bigelow, read 
Mr. Heilman from the original complaint, 
had charged his tenant $23 a week for 16 
weeks, and then $18 a week for 10 weeks. 
The house was originally registered with a $40 
a@ month ceiling, later increased by the rent 
Office to $60a month, Overcharges amounted 
to $158. The tenant wished to collect. 

While landlord and tenant and board mem- 
bers listened, Mr. Heilman read more. A 
rent office inspector had made a report on 
the house. It read, “Structure poor, about 
50 years old, exterior in need of painting; 
interior in need of paint, one room not fur- 
nished, other furnishings sparse, linoleum on 
floor—no scatter rugs, private bath, old fix- 
tures, old refrigerator—runs constantly, 
doesn’t freeze.” 

The landlord, by definition, had a house in 
the classification of “zone 5," wherein the 
rental range was $50 to $55 a month with 
heat and water furnished and garage. But 
his tenant had paid $92 and then $72 a month 
and paid his own utilities. On his own ac- 
count to the board he had also fired the fur- 
nace and mowed the lawn. 

‘Why? 

DESPERATE FOR HOUSE 

“Because I moved in in the winter when 
I had to have a place to stay. I was living in 
another place owned by him (the landlord 
present), a one-room concrete floor apart- 
ment. It was cold and I had a little boy who 
was sick and I was desperate for a place to 
stay.” 

Were there any extenuating circumstances 
for the landlord? His attorney pointed out 
that the tenant had his brother staying with 
him while he paid the $23 a week, and that 
the landlord reduced the rent to $18 when 
the brother left. (It was still $3 above the 
ceiling set.) 
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Board Chairman Clarence Hillyer wanted 
to know if four was above the occupancy 
limit for the kind of apartment. “No,” 
answered Heilman—checking through his 
code—“six is the limit.” 

“That's not all,” interposed the tenant. 
“When he told me to move out he said he 
was going to move in (a legitimate reason 
for eviction). But I think foul tactics were 
used to get me to move out. He hasn’t moved 
in yet.” 

There was also the question of a receipt. 
The rent office had one for $23 signed by the 
landlord. He had signed it under pressure it 
seemed. “Why do you object to signing a 
receipt for money you receive as rent?” asked 
Hillyer. “Just never got in the habit of it,” 
the landlord returned. (Signing of receipts, 
with amount indicated, not just “paid in 
full,” is required by rent law.) 

Since the landlord was a “repeater” in 
offenses, Heilman pointed out, the board was 
not bound by the refund indicated and 
could penalize the landlord up to triple dam- 
ages. But after both tenant and landlord 
departed, members decided for a $100 refund. 
The tenant, could if he wished, refuse to 
accept and take the case into court where 
he might collect triple damages. The board 
hoped the settlement was “equitable.” 


COMPROMISE 


The board had convened at 7 p. m. By 
10:45 p. m. it had also considered a case on 
Aiken avenue where a landlord had failed to 
register with the rent office and when finally 
registered had refused to reduce his rent 
from $60 to $40. He said he had to have $50 
or sell the house. The board compromised 
at $50. 

In the case of a house on South Bourland, 
the bank seeking relief was asked to turn in 
D-1 forms, showing actual expenditures, and 
D-106 forms, showing fair net operating in- 
come needed. A landlord, protesting that his 
rent increase was not yet sufficient to cover 
his added costs, was asked to file the D-106 
form. 

One landlord, who told the board his 
tenants had agreed to the increase he sought 
because they understood about the rising 
costs of maintenance and repair, was referred 
to a later meeting, the board taking the 
position that both parties should be present. 

Close to 11 o'clock, the men who had put 
in eight hours of their own work before com- 
ing to the rent office, closed their briefcases 
and shrugged into their overcoats. To give 
both landlord and tenant a chance to “ex- 
plain” personally what could not be told ade- 
quately on paper, it had taken almost four 
hours. 

Members of the local advisory board are 
currently—Jack A. Coney, John H. Sprecher, 
Byron E. Huston, Clarence G. Hillyer and 
Daniel E. Horan. For Mr. Heilman it was 
only one of six such evenings a month. He 

meets with the Macomb-Canton board once 
a month; with Galesburg board on two Fri- 
day evenings a month and with the Bloom- 
ington board one Monday evening each 
month, 





Confusion Confounded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith a _ splendid 
thought-provoking article, written by 
Louis Bromfield, the noted agriculturist 
and author. This article appeared in 
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the January 15, 1951, issue of the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Journal: 

In Washington we are certainly suffering 
from a confusion compounded of confusion 
and tragically the confusion finds its way 
into the hearts of all of us. It seems to me 
that much of the confusion arises from 
hypocrisy, dishonesty, and the deliberate and 
calculated misuse of words. Instead of deal- 
ing with realities and truth, the adminis- 
tration and in particular the State Depart- 
ment is dealing with a fog of illusions, shifty 
maneuvers, and deliberate deception. 

Each time that I read in the newspapers or 
hear over the radio the term “United Nations 
forces now fighting in Korea,” something 
turns over inside of me. Why does this hy- 
pocrisy exist? The war in Korea is between 
American forces and those of Soviet Russia 
and her puppet China. All the supplies and 
expenses are furnished by the American peo- 
ple. Not 1 percent of the troops are supplied 
by the other nations included in the UN. 
Why does the administration insist on re- 
ferring to a full-scale tragic and disastrous 
war as a police action when it is war being 
fought by us virtually single-handed? 

What, indeed, has the UN turned out to 
be but an agency which has shillied and 
shallied and hamstrung our efforts in a bit- 
ter war. Our State Department and our 
military leaders, hamstrung first of all by 
President Truman himself, cannot fight an 
all-out war. They must await the consent 
and decisions of the UN made up of other 
countries playing both ends against the mid- 
die, while our own American soldiers are 
being frozen, wounded, and killed. We can- 
not bomb the supply sources and lines in 
Manchuria without the permission of the 
UN. This will never come so long as Euro- 
pean nations want to continue their trade 
in war materials used against us and Great 
Britain wants to protect Hong Kong from 
attack as a port out of which she is making 
money while we pay in lives and expense. 

What is the UN anyway? It is not the 
only world alliance of nations. There are 
two—the UN and the Cominform nations, 
Soviet Russia, under a plan worked out by 
Alger Hiss, Secretary of State Acheson and 
others, has the power to veto and block nearly 
all decisive collective action. Soviet Russia 
and her satellites all sit on the UN which 
even invites an aggressor nation like Soviet 
China to present its utterly destructive case. 
None of our side sits in on the Cominform 
UN. We admit Yugoslavia and reject Spain. 
And not only are we as a nation and the UN 
as an organization hamstrung by the Soviet 
group but confusion is created by every 
nation which wants to save itself at the ex- 
pense of the United States. The philosophy 
seems to be, you protect us but don’t do 
anything rough which might involve us in 
a war. Just fight a war with one hand tied 
behind your back and we'll be safe. 

In the Western Europe that remains free 
there are approximately 330,000,000 of peo- 
ple. In the United States there are 150,- 
000,000, yet President Truman drafts ours 
sons and brothers with the avowed inten- 
tion of sending them to Europe to defend 
these 330,000,000. We have already con- 
tributed about fifty billions to the economic 
weliare of these 330,000,000, and we are ex- 
pending more billions to arm them, yet they 
make very little effort to defend themselves, 
The Labor Government of Great Britain 
clearly places its mangy Socialist ideals above 
the welfare of the nation and the free world 
itself. It insists upon nationalizing the vital 
steel industry and throwing it into the con- 
fusion and inefficiency and bureaucratic 
management in the midst of the worst crisis 
the western world has ever known, 

Washington tells us that aid to Great 
Britain under the Marshall plan has ended 
and in the same breath tells us that we are 
paying two and a half billion to Great Brit- 
ain to help herarm. What kind of silly dou- 
bie talk is this? What difference does it 


make to a Government on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy whether we call the two and a half 
billions Marshall-plan or military aid? It’s 
all in the same pot, and we American citizens 
pay it while we draft the best of our young 
men to do the fighting not only in Asia, but, 
if Trum4n has his way, in Europe as well. 

Truman cries “Wolf! Wolf!” and declares 
an emergency when there is no emergency 
save the unpreparedness which grew out of 
the politicking and inefficiency of his own 
administration and the high command of the 
Armed Forces, which spent fifty billions in 5 
years to achieve a state of unpreparedness. 
It is not possible to cry “emergency” again 
and again and again. What, therefore, hap- 
pens when a real emergency arrives? 

What is it we are trying to do? Whither 
are we bound? Why do we go on calling 
Communists in this country Communists 
instead of what they are—a Soviet Russian 
fifth column of saboteurs. We cannot meet 
any situation or even save ourselves so long 
as we deal with hypocrisies, deceits, and se- 
cret agreements designed to sell the Ameri- 
ean people a bill of goods under false pre- 
tenses. Or is all this because Stalin, before 
the whole world, has made fools of certain 
high officials at the very top of our Govern- 
ment? 


Suspension of the Import Tax on Copper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced legislation, H. R. 256, 
providing for the suspension of the cop- 
per-import tax for the duration of the 
national emergency. 

The following editorial from the De- 
cember 22, 1950, issue of the Waterbury, 
(Conn.) Republican, and the accompa- 
nying letter from the C. R. Norgren Co. 
of Denver, Colo., are particularly perti- 
nent to the need for rapid enactment of 
that legislation. 


EXPLANATION DUE 


We hope that every Member of the United 
States Senate who voted against suspension 
of the copper tariff when it was brought up 
again Wednesday is prepared to answer for 
his action. 

Every Senator who voted against the cop- 
per bill should be prepared to explain why 
he was willing to approve a measure which 
will add millions of dollars a year to the cost 
of defense material. 

Each Senator who shouted his opposition 
in the voice vote that killed this legislation 
should be ready to explain his willingness to 
risk a shortage of strategic materials at a time 
of national emergency in order to satisfy the 
political demands of the copper bloc. 

The legislators who killed the chances of 
the Connecticut copper measure should be 
ready to explain why they favored a policy 
which risks diverting South American cop- 
per to users who won't necessarily be helping 
the United States in a military showdown 
that might confront us any minute. 

They should be prepared to explain why 
they favor a policy which is designed to de- 
plete American copper reserves rather than to 
conserve them against a time of even greater 
need. 

The opponents of the copper bill should 
have some explanation of why they were 
willing to support a policy which helps the 
Reds in South America by driving a diplo- 
matic wedge between the United States and 
Chile, 
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Unless the state of world affairs begins to 
show some improvement pretty soon these 
economic Pollyannas are going to have some 
tall explaining to do, 


C. A. Norcren Co., 
Denver, Colo., January 11, 1951. 
JaMEs T. PATTERSON, 
Representative, Connecticut, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. PaTTerson: I have been in- 
formed that you have been actively striv- 
ing to eliminate the imrort duty on copper 
which was reinacted this past summer. I 
have written many Congressmen and Sen- 
ators with respect to this matter and those 
of us in industry are totally at a loss to 
justify import duty on copper which is in 
short supply and which is selling at the high- 
est price in history. 

On the contrary, we fe 1 that copper should 
be brought in here in the greatest possible 
abundance from every source or earth in 
order to reduce the drain on ou: own natural 
resources. Copper is not an expendable item 
in our economy. We only have a few pro- 
ducers of any consequence in the United 
States. Marginal mines should not be con- 
sidered as a source to fill the breach. The 
best they could possibly do would be a token 
tonnage, and, although I am fully in favor 
of developing these mines to see what their 
capabilities are, we know that they cannot 
be great. 

Most of all, we are concerned with the fact 
that if we go on treating copper as an indus- 
try to be protected under prevailing prices we 
are merely hastening the day when we will 
become a mineralogical desert so far as this 
strategic material is concerned. Patrioti- 
cally, the thing to do is to exhaust every 
foreign source of supply and conserve our 
own, Then, too, the addition of the 2-cent 
import duty is terribly confusing. Because 
of the short supply and world demand the 
importer merely adds the 2 cents so that we 
receive invoices for domestic copper on a net 
basis and imported copper plus 2 cents, 
which, of course, makes cost accounting a 
very difficult problem. : 

Then, too, to further support the validity 
of bringing in all of the copper we possibly 
can is the fact that copper is definitely being 
sold on the black and gray market and we 
are asked by people, whom we had assumed 
to be perfectly respectful, to pay as much as 
10 cents a pound more for this material 
when they purchase it from the hoarders. 
The same reasoning applies to zinc, tin, and 
lead. It is a sad commentary on the intel- 
ligence of the American people when they do 
not treat these compelling matters dealing 
with the ultimate preservation of our econ- 
omy in a manner that makes just a little 
sense. 

We are commending you highly on your 
efforts and sincerely hope that you will have 
some success in your efforts, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. A. Norcren Co., 
Cari A. NorGREN, 
President, 


Waste by Nondefense Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, presents dismal prospects 
for the taxpayers of this country who 
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are now faced with the certainty of addi- 
tional sharp tax increases in the near fu- 


No one familiar with the attitude of 


ary 8 that, “it, the Government, must 
practice rigid economy in its nondefense 
activities.” But it is shocking to learn of 


dinary prudence, to say nothing of rigid 
economy. 

A glaring example is contained in the 
Department of Agriculture’s proposals 
for the continued purchase of wholesome 
food commodities. 

It intends to use $323,975,000 in the 
period between July 1, 1950, and June 30, 
1952, to buy unknown quantities of but- 
ter, cheese, dried milk, and eggs. 

It estimates the payment of $38,402,- 
657 just to store these four commodities 
during that period. 

It expects to take losses on sales of 
these commodities in the amount of 
$81,093,000. 

This $443,470,657 would pay for the 
construction of the new large sireraft 
carrier in the bill passed by the House 
today, for 30 modern Navy fighter planes, 
and 85 modern Navy attack planes and 
still have enough to construct a heavy 
cruiser and two new-type destroyers to 
accompany the carrier. 

I hope and believe that the Appropria- 
tions Committee will bring this kind of 
insane and inexcusable waste to an ab- 
rupt end. But I think this would be 
even more certain if an aroused public 
were to make its voice heard by the 
executive department. 

I do not have the slightest doubt that 
further study of the budget will reveal 
demands of many other Federal agen- 
cies not even remotely connected with 
our national defense and security. It is 
a difficult task to ferret these out in the 
1,495 pages of fine print in the budget. 
But it must be done. The public is en- 
titled to the full facts as to this con- 
tinuing flagrant indifference and “gov- 
ernment as usual” policy. 


Genocide Outlawed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith the fol- 
lowing editorial from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat entitled “Genocide Out- 
lawed”: 

Genocipe OUTLAWED 

The last war produced no more horrible 
chapters than the Lidice massacre, the Nazi 
gas-extermination camps, the “selective” 
sterilization programs. The Korean War, 
where a group of American prisoners were 
slaughtered at a general’s direction, indi- 


cates the urge to mass racial killings will 
recur with every new conflict. 

As of yesterday, however, genocide for the 
first time is a crime under international law. 
Ratified by the twentieth nation 90 days ago, 
the United Nations measure is now in force 
and requires signatories to pass laws pro- 
viding imprisonment or death for persons 
convicted of killing or inflicting bodily or 
mental harm on a racial or religious group. 

No one stands above this law. It applies 
to rulers, public officials, private citizens or 
any group. Nations which do not ratify need 
not set up enforcement machinery, but they 
are obligated to obey the injunction against 
killing, on penalty of being cited before the 
UN and the international court of justice. 
Nations refusing to act against genocide can 
be cut off from UN services, including the 
World Bank. 

More than any other one man, credit must 
go to Raphael Lemkin, a Yale law professor 
whose Polish parents and 47 relatives were 
slain in the gas chambers of Auschwitz. 
Reared on a Polish farm, he rose to be public 
prosecutor in Warsaw. He quit in 1933 to 
practice law privately and to campaign 
against the genocide—he coined the word— 
he had seen in World War I. 

He pleaded before the League of Nations 
and in the European capitals without result. 
With formation of the UN, he persuaded dele- 
gates of Cuba, Panama, and India to present 
a resolution calling fc- a treaty against geno- 
cide. Lemkin supervised, without official 
status, the drawing of the treaty, then saw 
it adopted by the general assembly on De- 
cember 9, 1948. Even Russia and the satel- 
lites went along probably for propaganda 
reasons. None, however, has ratified the 
convention. 

Today, Lemkin, at 49, is broke, in debt, and 
in bad health; but jubilant at his victory. 
He holds no hope this generation will see 
strict, universal enforcement of the law, but 
he is convinced the third generation will. 
When that day comes, let us hope, he may get 
the acclaim he deserves. 


Nondefense Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with remarks which I made to- 
day regarding a bill to permit the Pres- 
ident to veto single items in appropria- 
tion bills, I include two editorials, one 
from the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle and one from the Rochester 
Times-Union, calling attention in a 
forceful and effective manner to the im- 
perative need today for drastic reduc- 
tions in nondefense, nonessential ex- 
penditures. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle | 
Ir Famity Runs Witp on SPENDING—WHAT? 

Papa is the nominal head of the house 
and he has a few extravagances. Mama is 
the one who controls the purse. She is a 
warm-hearted person with several children 

and a host of relatives who look to her for 

some financial help. 

Papa earns $3,500 a year and he manages 
to keep some of the money for himself. He 

fancy neckties, an occasional snort with 
boys and he is a sucker for all kinds of 


fishing gear. Mama looks on with a tolerant 
eye but she cannot resist the pleas of the 
children or the plaintive wails of those rela- 
tives. The result is that papa has a trouble- 
some note in a finance company; he’s in 
arrears on several household purchases and 
he’s getting something of a reputation as a 
week-end cadger at the factory. If he keeps 
on this way, and if he is able to continue 
his borrowings, he will die a bankrupt. 

He might, of course, make the big decision, 
decide to quit his little extravagances, exer- 
cise his authority as head of the family, and 
see to it that mama doesn’t have such a free 
hand with the purse. That's a difficult de- 
cision. It means he would miss his recrea- 
tions, some old friends would drop him, and 
mama would be fit to be tied. 

Right there we have a picture of the Pres- 
idency and the Congress. The administra- 
tion has its extravagances. It makes all sorts 
of fair-weather friends by free spending. 
Congress, the mama, has the finest, sleckest 
lot of hanger-on relatives you ever saw. 
They have it good. 

Papa faces a crisis right now. He is loaded 
down with expenses he cannot control. He 
is afraid to ask mama to cut her expenditures. 
The two are headed for bankruptcy and 
don’t know what to do about it. 

When we prepared for World War I our 
national debt was about $1,000,000,000. It 
was forty billion when we started into World 
War II. As we rally for defense of the coun- 
try again, the debt is more than two hun- 
dred and fifty billion. 

Most of the time in the last 20 years we 
have spent more money on Government than 
the Government could collect. This year our 
budget is about $50,000,000,000. Next year it 
could go as high as $75,000,000,000. Taxes of 
all sorts will be increased but we will have a 
deficit of at least $25,000,000,C00. If we 
were to continue such deficits over a pericd 
of 10 years—and that is possible—we would 
have another debt of $250,000,000,000, dou- 
bling what we already owe. No quibbling 
about who owes whom will ever erase the fact 
that in interest charges alone we would face 
a@ staggering yearly cost. 

Now the only place the administration can 
save is in nondefense spending. The Budget 
Director will tell you of fixed charges—pen- 
sions, interest, and the like. If you were to 
ask him about those nondefense costs in 
agriculture, in superwelfare activities, in for- 
eign relief, he might smile wanly and say 
that, of course, he couldn’t control those fig- 
ures. Mama, the Congress, runs that pro- 
gram and she just can’t bear to cut off the 
nephews, cousins, uncles, and aunts who have 
been depending upon her all these years. 

If you think it is time to operate a com- 
mon-sense financial program, go to the Con- 
gress with your demands and suggestions. 
If you think mama is a trifle nutty, tell her 
so. If enough of us tell her so she’ll begin 
to believe we might be right. And if she 
has not gone completely, financially insane, 
she might try to mend her ways. 


[Prom the Rochester Times-Union of Decem- 
ber 27, 1950] 
As We Ste IT—TRUMAN LEADERSHIP URGED IN 
FINDING DEFENSE MONEY 


Defense spending will take $75,000,000,000 
next year. The most optimistic guess on 
revenue, including new taxes, is about 
$51,000,000,000, leaving a gap of $25,000,- 
000,000. 

Since defense spending at this rate or 
higher will continue for a protracted period, 
steps to close this $25,000,000,000 annua! gap 
must be immediate and drastic. 

Unless the free world’s guns and tanks are 
backed by a sound economy in the United 
States, neither the spiritual nor physical 
force to resist communism can be mustered. 

Soundness has to be attained by deep and 
immediate cuts in non-defense spending. 
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The President has said that it will be cut 
“to the minimum required to give effective 
support to the defense effort.” 

Taking his cue from that, Senator Brrp in 
a@ letter to the President last Friday pro- 
posed that a beginning be made with cuts of 
$7,600,000,000 in domestic civilian programs 
including the postal deficit, by curbing the 
notorious, extravagant use of civilian man- 
power by the armed forces, and by cutting 
to one-half billion the foreign economic aid 
programs which are scheduled to end next 
year anyway. 

But this is the least important part of 
Senator Byrp's letter. These immediate 
steps would close less than one-third of the 
gap. 

Federal spending ds so enormous because 
the total is an accumulation of commit- 
ments made by laws setting up programs 
that become a continuing drain on the 
Treasury from year to year. 

Senator Byrrp therefore suggests to the 
President that his budget proposals recom- 
mend to Congress action to “repeal, reduce, 
or suspend” enough commitments to meet 
the need. He calls on the President to exert 
his leadership for joint legislative-executive 
action to close the money gap. 

This is what to do and how to do it. Re- 
ductions in non-defense spending of the 
size and scope required can be made only by 
reexamining all the commitments made 
since the Federal Government started to 
mushroom. This reexamination cannot be 
effective without the leadership of the Presi- 
dent. 

The security of the United States and the 
free world is as dependent upon financial 
soundness at home as upon strength in the 
field. 





China’s Red Army 
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Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Father Raymond J. De Jaegher, from the 
Freeman for January 8, 1951. Father 
Raymond De Jaegher went to China from 
his native Belgium in 1930. From 1937, 
when the Communists occupied the coun- 
try of An-Kwo—Hopeh—he had ample 
opportunity to know their generals and 
to observe their methods. After 2 years 
as a Japanese prisoner during the war he 
returned to his mission. Since leaving 
China in 1949 he has lectured widely in 
Europe and the United States on social 
conditions under the Communists. The 
article follows: 

Cuina’s Rep ARMY 
(By Raymond J. De Jaegher) 

Every soldier in the ranks of the Chinese 
Communists believes it is his mission to lib- 
erate the world from “imperialism.” First, 
the fight of Mao Tse-tung’s armies was di- 
rected against Japanese imperialism; then 
against Chiang Kai-shek and the National 
Government of China, represented to them 
as “imperialistic.” Now the Red Chinese 
hordes have been loosed against alleged 
American “imperialism” in Asia. The enemy 
held before the Chinese Communists by their 
leaders has changed his guise like a chame- 
leon, according to directives from Moscow. 
But always these soldiers are prepared for an 
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international struggle, to create not only a 
“new China,” but a new world. 

The tactics of the Chinese Red armies re- 
minded me of mercury. Strike a pool of 
mercury on a table, and it will seem to be 
destroyed as a unit. But soon the droplets, 
scattered in all directions, will roll back to- 
gether again. 

Before an enemy superior in number or 
armaments, the Communist troops would 
scatter very fast. Then they would reas- 
semble immediately after the departure of 
the enemy. If the enemy is not strong, 
speedy mobile units will arrive in far greater 
number than the opposing forces, will strike 
unexpectedly, and will always win the battle. 
The Chinese Communist soldiers are trained 
for swift action in guerrilla warfare. 

Once I visited General Lu Cheng-Tsao in 
Chen Wei (Po-Yeh) in the early morning. 
His forces consisted of about 50,000 men of 
the Central Hopeh’s armies. In one night 
they had assembled from the southern part 
of Shulu some 100 lis (35 miles) to the south, 
Already units were set up in villages all 
around, and were linked with the general by 
telephone. 

The secret services of the Chinese Reds 
were very good. They always knew the exact 
force of the Japanese along the railroads 
and highways, and all about the enemy's city 
garrisons, even if he changed his units very 
often, When they saw the Japanese con- 
centrating their strength for a mopping-up 
operation, the Communist forces would 
move into the mountains or other parts of 
the country where the enemy had only small 
garrisons at that time. 

When the Communists attacked, it was al- 
ways in overwhelming strength, greatly out- 
numbering their opponents. They would 
fight until the enemy had no more ammuni- 
tion and would be obliged to surrender. 

The formation of the armies was signifi- 
cant, First always came some elements of 
the civilian population that the Communists 
wanted to finish off; these men were poorly 
armed. For example, to take strategically 
important Kao Pei Tien, along the Peiping- 
Hankow railroad, the Communists tied local 
peasants together by their arms in threes— 
even some women—and gave them a few 
grenades to throw in front of them when they 
were marched against the enemy. These 
poor people were sacrificed just for the pur- 
pose of wasting the enemy’s ammunition. 

Behind the masses of the people came the 
“min ping,” the local militias. The Reds 
always give some military training to their 
civilian populations. The best among the 
village militias will be taken into the regular 
army, where the danger is not so great and a 
soldier’s family enjoys many advantages. 
Hence the boys in the villages will work hard 
to improve their militia. 

Bringing up the rear are the Red shock 
troops, who arrive at the end of the battle 
to deliver the final blow. Their attack is 
launched only when the first two groups have 
been practically annihilated or have found a 
way to slip out of the danger zone. By this 
time the enemy has been surrounded, and 
cannot get further supplies of ammunition 
except by air—which is very difficult when a 
contingent has only a small space in which 
to defend itself. The shock troops I saw 
were composed of very young men, strong 
physically and well equipped. They are 
trained in mountain bases from which rein- 
forcements are sent continuously to keep the 
units at the same strength. 

The Communists used to send word before 
an attack, warning of their strength and an- 
nouncing that the enemy would be per- 
mitted to retreat if they left behind part of 
their ammunition. Many times I have seen 
boxes of ammunition left for the Reds by the 
Japanese, particularly at Ta Ly Ko Chwang 
and at Ta Wu Niu, both in the district of 
An-Kwo. . 

Most of the great battles for the possession 
of Chinese cities were fought during the 


night—to prevent action by planes—and at 
some distance from the city. For example, 
the battle of Peiping, one of the fiercest in 
North China, took place in two small towns 
between Peiping and Kalgan; the combined 
Communist forces numbered ten times those 
of their adversaries. . 

The three qualities that the Communist 
leaders praise most in their soldiers are: 
Yeh Yen, eyes that can see during the night; 
Tieh Kiao, feet strong as iron, trained to 
travel fast; Chen Hsien Tou, a stomach that 
requires little food. 

The officers of China's Red Army are nearly 
all Communist Party members, accustomed 
to obeying rigid party discipline without 
a word of discussion. Only party members 
can be promoted quickly. The Officers live 
on the same level with their soldiers, except 
that they have more responsibilities. When 
there is no fighting, officers must meet with 
their men every day to give them special ide- 
ological training, explaining why they are 
fighting for a new China. Most of the sol- 
diers are peasants who have left their homes 
for the first time and have no desire to 
fight. But they are systematically indoc- 
trinated with the idea that they must bat- 
tle ‘for a great international cause. Infil- 
tration of the Nationalist armies by secret 
agents helped bring about the Communist 
victories. During the war against Japan 
these agents were sent in large numbers to 
“volunteer” for service with Chiang’s armies. 
They even penetrated the national military 
academies, where they showed ardent pa- 
triotism and tried to work themselves up 
to key positions—from which they could spy 
and propagandize. Inside the armies Com- 
munists created cells to spread propaganda, 

Here is an example of the effectiveness of 
this Red under-cover work: Immediately 
after VJ-day, Gen. Sun Lien-Chung, com- 
mander of the Eleventh War Zone, came to 
Peiping to accept the surrender of the Japa- 
nese Army in North China. He was appoint- 
ed governor of Hopei Province. A brave of- 
ficer and an honest man, he had won impor- 
tant victories over the Japanese. -But Com- 
munist elements had worked hard among his 
staff. His chief of military operations, Gen. 
Sie Che-Yuan, was in the service of the Com- 
munist Party. And at the head of the plan- 
ning committee for Hopei Province was Yu 
Sui-Ts’ing, a former Protestant pastor who 
was linked with Gen. Li Chi-Shen, now a 
prominent Communist. 

Gen. Ch’eu Fong-Ch’eng, who served under 
General Sun, had a leading Communist Party 
member as his chief of staff, but was un- 
aware of it. This chief of staff had all Gen- 
eral Ch’eu’s bodyguards replaced by Commu- 
nists who could take control of the provincial 
government in Paoting, where General Ch’eu 
was garrison commander. 

Such men in high positions under Gen- 
eral Sun were responsible for all his defeats 
in north China. When these activities in- 
side headquarters were finally discovered, it 
was too late. Most of the territory under 
his command in Hopei Province had been 
lost, and even a part of the territory in the 
strategical triangle of Peiping, Tientsin, and 
Paoting. An important railway junction 
controlling four provinces, Shih Chia 
Chwang, had been lost, and Generalissimo 
Chiang was obliged to remove General Sun 
from his command. More than 2,000 gen- 
erals and officials were on the inside of this 
vast Communist plot. 

The same tactics were used by the Com- 
munists in Mukden and Tsinchow, which led 
to the disaster of the national armies in 
Manchuria. The fall of Mukden was China’s 
Stalingrad; its loss marked the beginning of 
Communist victory. 

In the battle of Peiping in 1948-49 the 
over-all commander of North China’s armies, 
Gen. Fu Tso-Yi, had strong support from the 
people. It is true that he made a few mis- 
takes in the great battle of Peiping and Kal- 
gan. But a major reason for his defeat was 
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Communist newspapers, books, 
and leaflets were left by the Red propagan- 
dists among the troops of the National armies 
in a continuous effort to break down morale. 

The National Government of China al- 
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A young Catholic boy of Tunglu bought, 
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ton-Yamhill (Oreg.) Review of January 
11, 1951: 
Unrtry Is Burtt oN CONFIDENCE 


President Truman has declared a state 
of emergency. We are told that communism 
threatens our very existence as a Nation. 


With this we are in complete accord. For 
some years now we have been fighting over 
controversial domestic questions: the Bran- 
nan plan, socialized medicine, CVA. 

If we are to win the big war we must stop 
these little wars. Therefore, for the sake 
of achieving unity, we propose that the Presi- 
dent issue a statement that for the duration 
of the emergency all plans to put these ideas 
into effect will be dropped. 

In fact, we as American citizens should de- 
mand this pledge from him. It is our right 
and it is his duty. 

This is no time for petty politics or petty 
politicians. We cannot afford to be Demo- 
crats, Republicans, or New Dealers as long 
as a state of emergency exists. 


years without them. 
Inasmuch as they only serve to divide us, 
let's put them on the shelf for the duration. 
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This article is a review of what has 
happened in Korea, including the diffi- 
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culties that result from the peculiar na- 
ture of the Korean fighting. The arti- 
cle points out that one big lesson Korea 
holds for Army officers is that we gener- 
ally require a fuller understanding of 
how to use tactical aviation. The Army 
and the Air Force, even before Korea, 
initiated a joint training program that 
calls for participation by every combat 
battalion in the United States in a type 
field exercise involving close air sup- 
port with live bombs. The Korean situ- 
ation disrupted the program but it has 
put new emphasis on the need for this 
type of training. The recently estab- 
lished Army air support center at Fort 
Bragg, N. C., will do much to bring 
about the widespread understanding of 
the doctrine and application of tactical 
aviation. 

One of the most helpful things about 
this article in Officer’s Call is that it 
points out the fundamental relationship 
of tactical aviation to ground warfare. 
The airplane, used tactically, is a new 
weapon for the queen of battles. Just 
as the infantry had to develop coopera- 
tion with the artillery, and mutual con- 
fidence founded on understanding of 
each other’s problems and capabilities, 
So the Army today is developing the 
principles that must apply to the use 
of tactical air support. “We always use 
the most economical means to do the 
job,” the Army says. Air support can 
be that means. “We are today,” says 
this review, “on the threshold of oppor- 
tunities in the field of air-ground devel- 
opment such as we have never before 
encountered.” I am glad to find this 
recognition of the value of Air Force sup- 
port to Army operations expressed so 
clearly and forcibly by an Army spokes- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the ConcressionaL Recorp 
the article on “The-Air-Ground Team” 
from volume II, No. 9, of Officer’s Call, 
an Official publication of the Department 
of the Army. 

The article, with illustrations omitted, 
is as follows: 

Tue Am-Grounp Tram 
In its never-ending quest for weapons of 





great strides in learning to work together. 
But both agree on the need for continued 
improvement of doctrine and techniques to 
exploit fully the combat potentialities of the 
air-ground team. 

During World War Il, the air-ground team 
came of age. 

As the war progressed, tactical air support 
played an increasingly important role in the 
success of ground troops. To be sure, not all 
air-ground operations were perfect. But 
there is no denying that support from the 
air gave the ground forces an added powerful 
punch that speeded our victory. 

Members of the air-ground team knew how 
to work with each other and what to expect 
from each other. Ground commanders were 
accustomed to count on prompt, efficient air 
support when they needed it. This support 
was often as smooth-working as artillery— 
which ts saying a lot. 

A priceless ingredient of air-ground opera- 
tions in World War II was teamwork based 
on know-how built up during months of hard 
campaigning. The practical knowledge was 
the sum of many skills, distributed widely 
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among the agencies that made up the air- 
ground team. 

After the war, a combination of factors 
permitted only limited training in air-ground 
operations. Army combat units and tactical 
air support units had little opportunity to 
work with each other. 

When the Korean fighting began, practical 
skill in applying air-ground techniques had 
all but diminished to a lost art in comparison 
with late World War II standards. Moreover, 
initial shortages of critical equipment, key 
men, and other deficiencies tended to hinder 
smooth air-ground operations in the early 
days of the Korean campaign. 

Fortunately, we were able to overcome 
these disadvantages—often through hurried 
improvisation. Despite handicaps, the air- 
ground team developed in Korea has taken 
a heavy toll of the Communist enemy. 


AIR-GROUND ACTION IN KOREA 


In Korea, air power has supported ground 
troops in virtually every way possible, Be- 
cause of our immediate air supremacy, the 
Air Force assumed a close support role almost 
from the start. Air support was especially 
welcomed by those ground units whose nor- 
mal artillery had not yet arrived. 

Weather permitting, ground troops re- 
ceived almost continuous bombing and 
strafing support. As fighting progressed, our 
amphibious and airborne landings were 
screened with fighter and bomber protec- 
tion. Troop carriers flew soldiers to and 
from Korea (the first ground units arrived 
there by air), transported paratroopers, 
and brought in cargo rivaling the amount of 
the Berlin airlift. 

Most of the infantrymen and tankers who 
have fought up and down the rugged Penin- 
sula of Korea are now combat veterans. They 
know that their own skill and courage plus 
that of their artillerymen and other ground 
units played the biggest part in stepping the 
Korean Communists and then striking back. 
But they also know they could not have suc- 


ceeded without real air suport. 
Many of our doughboys fighting in Korea 
have never met a pilot—unless one was 


shot down and landed in their lines. They 
do not know the airmen as they do the 
artillerymen and the tankers. But they 
have gained a real appreciation for what our 
fliers have done and are doing. Day and 
night—sometimes actually around the 
clock—Allied air power has blasted the Com- 
munist army. Korea is today dotted with 
the wreckage of Red trucks, tanks, and guns. 
Against heavy odds, many Allied ground 
attacks have succeeded largely because of 
air suport. 

Soldiers fighting in Korea appreciate what 
the term “air support” means. Along with 
their own fire support, they have learned to 
count on it when they size up a job. They 
have learned, too, their own responsibility 
for the success of air-ground operations. 


SOME AIR-GROUND DIFFICULTIES IN KOREA 

Our top military leaders share the front- 
line soldiers’ enthusiasm about what the air- 
men have done in Korea. Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, Army Chief of Staff, summed it up 
early in September after a visit to the com- 
bat area: 

“Like the Army, the Air Force had to 
switch from peace to wartime operation over- 
night. Gen. Walton Walker testifies that, 
but for what the fliers did those first few 
days, we would have lost Korea.” 

This is typical of what other observers 
have said about air support in Korea. They 
praise air units operating there. This does 
not mean, however, that air operations have 
been perfect, any more than the Army's have 
been. General Collins went on to explain: 

“At the beginning, there was confusion 
over air support. But with the inevitable 
early creaking, the situation has steadily im- 
proved. Special Air Force teams rushed from 
the States to coordinate close support of 


ground troops; we now have one with each 
American division and have assigned others 
to Republic of Korea units. Now the system 
works.” 

EARLY DEFICIENCIES 


Many of the “kinks” in the early Korean 
air operations stemmed from the same sort 
of difficulties the Army faced on the ground. 
Far East air groups were there to support 
the occupation. Initial shortages of trained 
men and communications equipment to 
work with infantry units existed partly be- 
cause of the occupation mission, and partly 
because of budgetary ceilings which had lim- 
ited the programs of all the services. At 
any rate, recently authorized budgetary in- 
creases for our Armed Forces should correct 
deficiencies of this kind. 

Other difficulties grew out of the peculiar 
nature of the Korean fighting. For example, 
the first several weeks involved a delaying 
action on our part. Although not new in 
our thinking, this difficult operation has 
been relatively rare in our experience. 

This is one of the problems that developed: 
the bomb line set for cur own troops’ safety 
actually proved a disadvantage in a fluid 
situation where the enemy, always probing 
for weak spots, could get between it and our 
own positions. (A bomb line is a precau- 
tionary line designated by ground troops be- 
yond which air attacks may be made without 
clearance from ground forces.) Here the 
enemy was relatively immune until the bomb 
line could be lifted or special permission to 
bomb inside it could be obtained. While 
points of contact seesawed along a line 
marked by deep salients, the conventional 
bomb line became a somewhat unrealistic 
safety measure. This and similar difficulties 
have emphasized points which will need con- 
sideration in improving our air-ground tech- 
niques. 

WE NEED PRACTICE 


One big lesson Korea holds for Army officers 
is that we generally require a fuller under- 
standing of how to use tactical aviation. 
Specifically, every combat troop leader must 
know what targets are appropriate for tactical 
aircraft and how to get air support. We need 
to understand also the limitations of tactical 
aviation and under what circumstances we 
cannot expect air support at all. 

An obvious corollary is that we need actual 
practice—as much as we can get—in work- 
ing with the air-control system used in ob- 
taining and insuring the accuracy of air 
strikes. 


KOREA MAY NOT BE A PROTOTYPE 


We should be careful against extending the 
lessons of Korea too far. The fighting there 
has been a special type of warfare. The 
Korean Communists have used an odd com- 
bination of old and new weapons, old and 
new tactics. We have used many weapons of 
World War II, and the tactics our combat vet- 
erans knew have had to be modified at times. 
Future fighting in which we may be involved 
will not necessarily be like that in Korea. 

Another thing to remember is that in 
Korea we have been almost unopposed in the 
air: This has permitted an unusually large 
part of our air strength to be used in close 
support of ground units. Further, in the 
limited geographical area involved, even the 
bombing of targets farthest removed from 
the battle area has been largely tactical, Cer- 
tainly strategic bombing, to the limits of its 
present capabilities, has not been involved. 

Korea has given us a good test of our air 
doctrine and techniques but not a complete 
or conclusive test. 


In this issue we are concerned primarily 
which tactical aviation and what it does to 
assist ground troops. But we cannot under- 
stand its role without having some knowl- 
edge of what strategic aviation can accom- 
plish. The two overlap in a number of ways. 
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For this reason we need not become in- 
volved in complicated attempts to define 
each category. The distinction is sufficiently 
clear for our present discussion if we think 
of these differences: strategic aviation in- 
cludes aircraft and other facilities intended 
primarily for long-range bombardment with 
the most destructive types of weapons; tac- 
tical aviation operates at shorter ranges, gen- 
erally using smaller aircraft and less power- 
ful weapons against a wider variety of tar- 
gets. Strategic air strikes at sources of 
enemy strength; tactical air denies effective 
application of his strength in a given battle 
area. 

Besides the functional relationship between 
strategic and tactical air power, there are 
two additional aspects of strategic aviation 
which touch on our discussion. First, we 
are today devoting a very material part of 
our war potential to the building of a stra- 
tegic air force second to none. This obvi- 
ously affects the size of our tactical air forces. 
Second, a successful strategic air campaign, 
though it may not quickly bring about a 
decision, can contribute greatly to the ulti- 
mate success of our land and naval forces by 
weakening enemy means of resistance. 


TACTICAL AIR IN EUROPE, WORLD WAR II 


When we think of “air support of ground 
troops,” many of us may visualize fighter 
bombers screaming down on an enemy 
strong point, blasting it to rubble, and thus 
clearing the way for the tactical success of 
infantry and armor. This type of close sup- 
port is quite naturally the first concern of 
the embattled doughboy or tanker. But it is 
by no means the only kind of support tactical 
air gives to ground troops. This becomes 
evident when we review the air offensive in 
Europe during World War II. 

We know the story of the German Luft- 
waffe. From the high point of its might in 
1940, it was turned away over England by 
the Royal Air Force, and then gradually 
beaten back and reduced in strength by the 
growing Allied air offensive. By early 1944 
the turning point was passed. German air- 
craft production was no longer able to keep 
up with losses. Hitler largely wasted the 
rest of his air strength on tasks of secondary 
importance and thus helped reduce the Luft- 
waffe’s effectiveness. 

In the last few months before the Nor- 
mandy invasion, more and more of our fight- 
ers and shorter-range bombers concentrated 
on German-occupied airfields in France. 
The Luftwaffe’s remaining power was rapidly 
destroyed. By D-day it was impotent 
against the Allied landings. One of the pri- 
mary objectives of our air campaign had been 
achieved; at the time of the invasion and 
afterward, we enjoyed almost total air su- 
periority in Europe. Most of our tactical 
air forces in that theater were able to op- 
erate thereafter in support of ground troops. 

During the last few weeks before D-day, 
our tactical air forces also systematically 
knocked out rail and highway bridges along 
the Seine River from the English Channel 
to the outskirts of Paris. As the invasion 
began, more bridges were cut to the south 
and east of Paris. 


S\JPPORTING THE BEACHHEAD 


A large part of the German armies were 
thus out off in western France and separated 
from their sources of supply and reinforce- 
ment. Trapped in this area, they were sub- 
jected to a terrific pounding from fighter- 
bombers. Rail lines, trains, and convoys 
within the area were blasted so that move- 
ment by day was virtually impossible, and 
night movement was difficult. This series 
of air operations, designed to isolate the 
battlefield, made possible an Allied buildup 
in the beachhead much faster than the Ger- 
man commanders could assemble forces to 
counter it. 

When our buildup reached sufficient 
strength to permit a breakout, the air forces 
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proximately 400 medium bombers and 350 
fighter-bombers worked it over with napalm 
and fragmentation bombs and strafing. 

This unusually heavy air effort on a target 
immediately in front of friendly ground 
troops is hardly a typical mission. Yet it is 
illustrative of many hundreds of strikes— 
most of them on a smaller scale—delivered 
in close support of Allied army units in World 
War II. 

THREE MAIN TASKS 

The events we have just summarized dem- 
onstrate the three main objectives of our 
tactical air forces: gain and maintain air 
superiority—isolate the battlefield (also 
called interdiction)—and give close support 
to ground troops. 

These three types of activity, sometimes 
given numerical designations and referred to 
as phases of an air campaign, have been the 
subject of occasional misinterpretation. 
Let’s see if we can clarify them. 

In the first place, all thre> phases may 
be going on at the same time. At least 
initially, a large part of our tactical air 
strength in a theater probably will be en- 
gaged in countering the attacks of enemy 
planes. This air defense complements the 
more aggressive missions aimed at seeking 
out and destroying enemy aircraft and air 
facilities. These tasks contribute directly 
toward gaining air superiority, and their 
ultimate objective is not reached until enemy 
air power is destroyed. 

Qur air superiority is by no means a con- 
cern of air forces alone. If the enemy con- 
trols the sky, our ground forces also must 
operate under great handicaps. 

This does not mean that our aircraft con- 
centrate solely on gaining air superiority 


while enemy planes contest us for control 


of the skies. The decision as to how much 
air effort will be allotted in a given period 
to air superiority missions and how much 
to isolating the battlefield or close support 
activities is made after weighing the facts. 
Phases overlap; we do not wait for one phase 
to end before we start another. Even during 
the fight for air superiority, for example, con- 
ditions may be such that aircraft also may 
be used in close support fighting. 

Additionally, the term “air superiority” is 
a relative one. The degree of air superiority 
necessary for success varies with different 
operations and different conditions. It may 
mean control.of the air for only short pe- 
riods in specific areas. It may mean control 
over only a part of a conrbat area. 

For example, consider the critical phase 
of an amphibious attack. When troops are 
disembarking and coming ashore, we need a 
much greater measure of air control over 
the segment of hostile shore involved than 
would be necessary after the troops have 
secured the beachhead. Another difficult 
operation demanding a high order of local 
air superiority is the capture and buildup 
of an airhead. 


Besides the actual combat operations of its 
fighters and bombers, tactical aviation has 


One of these, 
tinuing, day-and-night job. 
reconnaissance planes cover areas far be- 
yond the range of the ground soldier’s pa- 
trols and observation posts, or even his liai- 


sance pilots take p 

kinds, day or night. Also, through the use 
of special electronic equipment, limited re- 
connaissance can be carried out in bad 
weather. Both air and ground commanders 
benefit from the information these missions 


obtain. It has been said that up to 80 per- 
cent of an army’s tactical information of the 
enemy is gathered by reconnaissance aircraft. 

Although troop-carrier units usually are 
not a part of a tactical air command, air 
transport support may be vital in directly 
furthering land operations. Normally, troop- 
carrier units are theater forces and are not 
assigned to tactical air forces except in some 
cases for administrative purposes. This as- 
signment under theater command permits 
their exploitation for strategic as well as 
tactical missions. 


AIRBORNE NEEDS 


Airborne warfare demands large numbers 
of passenger-cargo type planes. An army 
today must always be ready to exploit op- 
portunities to react to emergencies requir- 
ing use of airborne troops. Once these troops 
are committed, they must be supported by 
air until relieved or reinforced overland. 

We also are relying more on air transport 
in carrying out other ground operations. 
This is one of the ways we hope to make up 
in mobility what we may lack in total man- 
power and other resources. Troops and 
equipment as well as urgently needed sup- 
plies often can reach their destination in 
time only if moved by air. The vital role 
of air transport in the Korean campaign 
offers the most recent example. 

Then there is the great morale importance, 
as well as the practical military value, in 
evacuating wounded men by air, taking them 
quickly to areas where the best medical care 
can be provided. Time saved means lives 
saved. 

These jobs and many more are carried out 
by the troop carrier units assigned to the 
theater. The Army is now organizing its 
own special light air-transport forces. Army 
helicopter companies are being formed for 
the speedy movement of men, equipment, 
and supplies. 


TACTICAL AIR ORGANIZATION 


To exploit the speed, range, and versatility 
of aircraft, Air Force organization stresses 
the principle of flexibility. In general, units 
are standardized but may vary greatly in 
strength and composition. An air comman- 
der enjoys considerable latitude in organiz- 
ing his forces for a mission. Moreover, as 
operations progress, he usually modifies this 
organization to meet changing requirements. 

In our typical theater setup for combat 
operations, a single headquarters—that of 
the theater commander—directs all Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces assigned to the theater. 

Each army group in the theater is usually 
supported by a tactical air command. The 
latter’s headquarters is located with that of 
the army group and controls all its tactical 
air units according to the dictates of the 
common mission of the army group and the 
tactical air command. 

Each field army is supported by a tactical 
air force. Again, the two headquarters are 
together, and close coordination between air 
and ground action is effected. Incidentally, 
this is normally the lowest level at which 
air commanders are physically present and 
working directly with ground commanders, 
All missions of the tactical air force are con- 
trolled from this point in much the same way 
that fire missions of artillery batteries are 
controlled from their battalion fire direction 
center. , 

At levels below the Army, there are air con- 
trol agencies to help coordinate requests 
from subordinate units and to guide planes 
to their targets. There are also officers to 
insure air-ground coordination. 

TACTICAL AIR FORCE 

A tactical air force normally has these 
major components: 

A headquarters which controls all opera- 
tions and integrates them with those of the 

army. 

An air control group for control of planes 
in flight. 
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A reconnaissance wing, including about 18 
highspeed aircraft specially equipped for day 
and night photography and electronic (ra- 
dar) reconnaissance. 

Fighter aviation, which may include one or 
more all-weather groups (usually 36 planes 
each) and 2 to 8 fighter-bomber groups 
(equipped with jet or conventional fighters— 
total planes may vary from 250 to 800). 

In addition, there are communication, en- 
gineer, transportation, and other units. 

Detailed discussion of our newest aircraft's 
technical characteristics 1s not appropriate 
here. However, for our present purposes, we 
may think in terms of fighter planes with 
speeds ranging from a minimum of 185 to a 
maximum of 700 miles per hour, armed with 
6 or more .50 caliber machine guns and car- 
rying two 1,000 pound bombs or about twenty 
56-inch rockets, or various combinations of 
rockets and smaller bombs. These aircraft 
may be used for air combat or strafing and 
tactical bombardment missions within a 
combat radius varying from 300 to 500 miles, 
depending on the type of plane and how it 
is loaded. 

These data, purposely given in very general 
form, are useful only as reflecting in a gen- 
eral wy the capabilities of our tactical air 
forces. 

CLOSE SUPPORT MISSIONS 


We are familiar with the artillery plan that 
usually accompanies a division or corps op- 
eration order. In this plan, provision is 
made for using every gun according to its 
range and effectiveness against targets in 
priority of their importance to the over-all 
commander’s plan. 

In the same way, the field army com- 
mander and the tactical air force com- 
mander work out a plan each day for the 
most effective use of air support during the 
next 24 hours. This close air support is inte- 
grated with the fire and movement of ground 
troops. Requests of lower units for air strikes 
in support of their contemplated operations 
are incorporated into the over-all air plan. 

These lower-unit requests, plus necessary 
reconnaissance missions, often take most of 
the aircraft allocated for close-support mis- 
sions. The rest are retained for close sup- 
port on request. They are designatec to op- 
erate on call of the joint operations center 
(JOC)—staffed by officers of the field army 
and tactical air force headquarters jointly— 
at the field army-tactical air force head- 
quarters. 

AN AIR STRIKE REQUEST 


The front lines ask for an immediate air 
strike like any other fire-support request. 
Probably the front-line commander or an 
artillery forward observer initiates the call. 

If the weapons under the control of the 
fire-support coordination center (FSCC) at 
the direct support artillery battalion cannot 
fire the mission, the request is sent to the 
division FPSCC. Determining that an air 
strike is necessary and not having planes on 
air alert under its control, the division FSCC 
asks for an air mission by sending a request 
over a special net to the joint operations 
center (JOC). If planes are overhead on an 
air alert status, the procedure may be short- 
ened. Division FSCC would probably bejable 
to give these planes the mission by working 
through the G-3 air. 

Corps monitors this net and could cancel 
the request if it is so desired. Corps silence 
means corps approval. 

Decision to fly the mission is then up to 
the JOC. The air-ground operations section 
receives the request. If approved—normally 
depending on priority of effort—the request 
is given to the combat operations section as 
urgent. After accepting the request, the 
combat operations section issues an attack 
order to a tactical air unit. 

Word is sent back to the front line that 
the mission will be flown, the estimated time 
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of the attack, and the type and number of 
planes. 

The aircraft are guided to the target by a 
control and direction system. The tactical 
air control center (TACC) gets the flight 
under way. It is the operational headquar- 
ters for control units which will guide the 
flight to the target. 

After the planes are airborne and moving 
to the target, a tactical air direction center 
(TADC) takes over and directs them to a 
tactical air control party (TACP) near the 
front lines. The TACP brings the planes 
onto the target. If the TACP is unable to 
direct the planes visually, a tactical air di- 
rection post (TADP) takes control, brings the 
planes to the target, and “fires” the mission 
by electronic rather than visual means. 

Working with front-line units are ex- 
perienced combat pilots. These forward air 
controllers usually are assigned so that at 
least one forward air control party is with 
each forward infantry regiment. They may 
operate from vehicles, or they may be aloft in 
light planes. In either case, their job is 
similar to that of forward observers in con- 
trolling artillery fire. 


ARTILLERY AND TACTICAL AVIATION 


We have already found the analogy with 
artillery convenient in describing some fea- 
tures of tactical aviation. This is worth 
pursuing further. There are important dif- 
ferences as well as similarities between the 
two forms of support. 

¥or example, tactical aviation uses a wider 
variety of weapons than does.artillery. These 
normally range from multiple .50 caliber 
machine guns to 1,000-pound bombs, and 
they are available in many combinations for 
different types of missions. 

Tactical aircraft have ranges up to hun- 
dreds of miles. The effective range of our 
largest field artillery pieces is about 20 miles. 
But this difference may be reduced greatly 
by the advent of guided missiles, which will 
extend the striking range of ground weapons 
considerably beyond that of our present 
artillery. 


THE TIME ELEMENT 


An air strike requested on targets of op- 
portunity (as distinguished from preplanned 
missions) normally requires more time than 
would an artillery fire mission on the same 
target. There are exceptions, of course, as 
in the case of planes immediately overhead 
on an “air alert” status. A forward air 
controller can direct such planes onto a 
target in a matter of seconds. 

As a rule, however, a ground commander 
requiring air assistance must allow time for 
transmitting his request, processing it at the 
joint operations center, issuing orders to the 
air squadron, and briefing pilots. This brief- 
ing is very important. Any error of 500 yards 
is easy enough for a pilot to make at up- 
ward of 500 miles per hour; yet this distance 
may place his bomb load on friendly troops 
instead of on the enemy target. 

In addition, the planes may have to be 
“run up” and readied. And unless someone 
has foreseen the mission with uncanny ac- 
curacy, bomb loads already on the planes 
may have to be modified or changed com- 
pletely for the specific mission requested. 

The time factor involved in “immediate” 
support means that, generally speaking, ar- 
tillery fire offers a much quicker means of 
attacking emergency targets. 


AVAILABILITY 


Artillery is available for targets within its 
range 24 hours a day, in all types of weather. 
Tactical aircraft, on the other hand, are 
seriously curtailed by bad weather. 

In general, air support is more powerful 
but also more expensive and is seldom avail- 
able as generously as artillery support. As 
much as the front-line doughboy would like 
air support constantly over the battlefield, 
there will be times when he will have to get 
along without it. 


Air-force tactical aircraft must be based on 
prepared airfields which include relatively 
large fixed or semifixed installations. Artil- 
lery requires positions protected from enemy 
small-arms fire. But these positions require 
no preparation, and they may be located in 
most any type of terrain over which the other 
ground arms can move. 

There are times—particularly in “special 
operations”—when close-support aircraft 
may be the only means or the most effective 
means of destroying or neutralizing a target. 
In the early, critical stages of an airhead, for 
example, fighters and bombers will be the 
commander’s major “artillery” support. 
Supporting planes are especially valuable in 
combating enemy tanks, the major threat 
to airborne soldiers. Likewise, during the 
initial part of an amphibious landing before 
artillery is ashore and emplaced, aircraft may 
be the only effective means of silencing 
enemy howitzers hidden in defilade from 
flat-trajectory naval guns. And both in pur- 
suits and in retrograde movements the role 
of aircraft support as column cover and long- 
range fire power becomes increasingly 
important. 

RULES OF EMPLOYMENT 

Two simple rules governing employment 
of artillery as well as other ground weapons 
haye a logical application to the use of tac- 
tical air support. 

The first has to do with where we place a 
weapon and who controls it. The greater the 
range and versatility of a weapon the farther 
back we place it, and the higher up in the 
command system is its control retained. 

The second concerns selection of weapons. 
We always use the most economical means 
to do the job. If mortars can handle a 
target, we spare the artillery; if only light 
artillery is needed, we hold back the medium 
artillery; and so on. We try not to waste 
our resources by using a sledge hammer to 
break eggs. 

Applying these rules to tactical aviation, 
we see the logic in placing our air units and 
air control agencies where they can best be 
employed in furtherance of the common air- 
ground mission. We can also see why con- 
trols are set up to see that air strikes are not 
used against targets the artillery can handle, 

TEAMWORK IS ESSENTIAL 

One more analogy with artillery may prove 
helpful to us in understanding tactical avia- 
tion. The teamwork between artillery and 
its supported arms, which we take for granted 
today, did not always exist. Many years ago, 
there was a period in our Army’s development 
when artillery-infantry cooperation was in- 
adequate. There was lack of mutual confi- 
dence founded largely on ignorance of each 
other’s problems and capabilities. It was 
not until the forward-observer system was 
established that a common sympathetic ap- 
proach to fire-support problems was achieved. 
When members of the two arms lived to- 
gether and fought side-by-side, these prob- 
lems quickly disappeared. 

Despite difficulties, air and ground units 
usually worked well together during World 
War II. They have done the same thing in 
Korea. In both cases, cooperation grew in 
an environment where the common goal was 
urgently clear and when airmen and soldiers 
lived and fought together. 

Our air-ground doctrine and techniques 
have advanced rapidly in the few short years 
since air power came of age. Future com- 
mon problems which airmen and ground 
soldiers may encounter will find ready solu- 
tion in the same spirit of mutual respect that 
brought our infantry-armor-artillery team 
to its present level of effectiveness, 

TODAY’S OPPORTUNITIES 

We are today on the threshold of opportu- 
nities in the field of air-ground development 
such as we have never before encountered. 
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Our first postwar statement of air-ground 
doctrine was published in Field Manual 31- 
85, Air-Ground Operations (War Department, 
1946), Since then, analysis of World War II 
lessons, and study of postwar technical de- 
velopments have continued. The Tactical 
Air Command and the Army Field Forces, 
which have worked together on these 
studies, have just published jointly a Train- 
ing Directive for Air-Ground Operations 
(September 1, 1950). This directive ampli- 
fies FM 31-35 and will be used for training 
within the Army and the Tactical Air Com- 
mand. After the doctrine and techniques 
set forth in this directive have been tested 
in field operations, a final version is expect- 
ed to be published jointly by the Depart- 
ments of Army and Air Force. 

Even before Korea, the Army and the Air 
Force had initiated a joint training program 
calling for every combat battalion in the 
United States to participate in a type field 
exercise involving close air support with live 
bombs. Although the Korean situation dis- 
rupted this program—partly because of the 
emergency movement of units—we may look 
for renewed emphasis on this type of train- 
ing in the near future. 

The Army has established at Fort Bragg 
an agency known as the Army Air Support 
Center. This center will help the Chief, 
Army Field Forces, in conducting air-ground 
training, in determining Army requirements 
for tactical air support, and in promoting 
joint consideration of doctrine, procedure, 
tactics, and other matters affecting air sup- 
port of ground troops. 

These developments, together with the 
build-up of our Armed Forces, offer us a 
chance to recover much important ground 
lost since the end of World War II, when our 
combat-trained air crews and air-ground 
staffs, with the know-how they shared, were 
dissipated. 

Our goal should be to develop throughout 
our combat echelons the practiced skill best 
exemplified recently by the air, infantry, 
armor, and artillery elements in Korea, who 
earned their places on the air-ground team. 

Teamwork and mutual understanding are 
of the essence, 


Left Hand, Right Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
now that our Republic has suffered ap- 
proximately 100,000 casualties in Korea 
under the United Nations, aided and 
abetted by President Harry S. Truman, 
the final act of perfidy and betrayal is to 
be consummated. 

First came conspiracy between the 
executive department and the United 
Nations to put the United States into 
war—now comes bribery and cowardice 
by the conspirators to trade the lives and 
liberties of Formosa to Red China. Next 
by way of insult to our dead in Korea, 
the Red murderers are to be given a seat 
on the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

I voted against the United Nations 
when it was organized. The moving 
spirit in the creation of the United Na- 
tions was Alger Hiss. It has served his 
subversive purpose of giving aid to Rus- 
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sia in her communistic drive for world 
domination. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Times-Herald of 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951: 

Lert Hanp, Ricut Hanp 


General Collins, the Army Chief of Staff, 
has announced from Tokyo that American 
forces are in Korea to stay and fight and that 
new forces would reach the front within 2 
or 3 months. ‘a 

This statement followed within a day 
United Nations approval, with the concur- 
rence of the American delegate, of a plan 
to end the conflict by giving the Chinese 
Communists in Korea everything. 

By this deal, we would withdraw our 
forces, together with those of other UN mem- 
bers, and Communist China would do like- 
wise. A plebiscite would then be held in 
Korea. Inasmuch as the North Korean Com- 
munists would be left in possession of the 
ground, the populace would be under its 
thumb. Communist China and Russia, as 
well as Great Britain, which recognizes the 
Chinese Communist regime, would certainly 
have an influence in supervising the election. 

Nobody can doubt that the result would 
be that Korea would vote in a Communist 
government, just as happened in Poland un- 
der similar circumstances. 


CONTLICT OF ABSURDITIES 


As collateral undertakings, the United 
States and UN would agree to give consider- 
ation to Communist China’s demand for the 
island cf Formosa and for a seat on the 
UN Security Council. All of the evidence 
makes it clear that both demands would be 
granted. 

If our diplomacy is ready to concede Korea 
to the Communists, and to throw in For- 
mosa and a UN seat as extra inducements, 
why is our Military Establishment planning 
to stay and fight? 

It may be said that this military decision 
is announced as a means of inducing Com- 
munist China to accept the UN appeasement 
deal, which Russia, in Communist China's 
behalf, has said is unacceptable. Why should 
we try to press the Communists into a deal 
that is so greatly to our disadvantage? Why, 
if our spokesmen have signified disposition 
to write off Korea, should the military ex- 
pect to convince anyone the fight is worth 
carrying on? 

Since the Truman administration has ad- 
mitted its willingness to get out of Korea, 
why does it not simply get out? 

Why expend one more American life in 
its temporary and futile defense? 

In its latest brainstorm, the administra- 
tion proposes to give the place up and to 
fight for it to the end. Can anyone carry 
absurdity beyond this? 


Rights Without Responsibilities—A 
New Philosophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I include therein an 
editorial from the Enquirer, published in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on January 2, 1951. 

It is difficult to believe that the Office 
of Education would circularize American 


colleges and universities appealing for 
publicity on a declaration of human 
rights at the taxpayers’ expense. Never- 
theless, this apparently is true. 

This document, as indicated in the 
editorial, sets out the New Deal and Fair 
Deal philosophy of influencing people to 
believe they can have something for 
nothing, that the Government owes them 
a living, and that they have no obliga- 
tions nor responsibilities of their own. 
Such propaganda appeals to the weak- 
ness of people and not to their strength. 
This indeed is the welfare state on which 
the present and recent administrations 
have fattened and retained their power. 


In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the ground 
(Genesis, 4: 19). 


The editorial follows: 
RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Once in a while it happens. Not often 
enough. But once in a while somebody with 
a sense of reality and faith in the stuff that 
built America will shake himself free from 
the present welter of moral obfuscation and 
take a swing for the jaw. 

It happened not so many days ago. Earl 
J. McGrath, Commissioner of Education at 
Washington, circularized American colleges 
and universities appealing for publicity on 
a Declaration of Human Right. 

It reached the wrong man, or we should 
say the right man, when Harvie Brans- 
comb, chancellor of Vanderbilt University, 
received his copy. The Tennessean’s re- 
ply merits at least a footnote in American 
political and social history. Wrote Mr. 
Branscomb to Mr. McGrath: 

“I have your form letter asking that we 
publicize as much as possible the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. I readit * * * 
with much interest. I presume you are 
merely carrying out the responsibilities of 
your office in pushing this declaration. May 
I say, however, that this declaration is an 
immoral document. It lists 6 pages of rights 
for everyone with only a brief, vague, and 
almost apologetic reference at its close to 
duties to the community The demand for 
rights, however, is detailed, specific, and ex- 
tensive. Article 25, for example, reads: 
“Everyone has the right to a standard of 
living adequate for the health and well-be- 
ing of himself and of his family, including 
food, clothing, housing, medical care, and 
necessary social services, and the right to 
security.” All of this without the slightest 
reference to any obligation involved. 

“I call the document immoral because 
morality chiefly consists of the assumption 
of obligations and duties to others by every 
individual. To insist upon 29 articles of 
rights which everyone is encouraged to ex- 
pect from others, without a comparable in- 
sistence upon obligation, is merely to encour- 
age the moral weakness of our times. What I 
miss is even one little phrase, perhaps at the 
end of article:25. I would have thought that 
so wise and distinguished a commission 
would have added to this long list of rights, 
including that of an adequate standard of 
living, the phrase: “Providecl the individual 
endeavors to render to society such services 
as are within his capacity.’ 

“This document may be good politics, but 
those like yourself in high and responsible 
office need to give attention to developing a 
sense of obligation in this America of ours 
in addition to the universal cry for ‘my 
rights.’ If you do not do it, this great 
country of ours is headed for disaster. 

“Your letter offers to send material ad- 
vertising this Declaration of Human Rights. 
Do you have available also something that 
promotes a sense of social obligation and 
public duty? Your sincerely, Harvie Brans- 
comb, Vanderbilt University.” 
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We do not know what reply the Federal 
Commissioner of Education made to the 
Nashville educator. We hardly know what 
reply he could have made, in good conscience. 

Declarations of human rights are idealisti- 
cally unassailable. The very conscience of 
the United States Constitution is its Bill 
of Rights. But Chancelor Branscomb uses 
a fitting word when he describes as immoral 
a declaration which describes the more abun- 
dant life as the right of every human— 
without compensating effort on his part. 
Opportunity is a true right. Dependence 
upon society is not. That is the worst fail- 
ing of the welfare state—it devolves into 
the “gimme” state. 


What About Rationing and Price Control 
for Meat? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Omaha World-Herald on Janu- 
ary 10 published an editorial dealing 
with price control and rationing of meat. 
I believe this discussion merits the con- 
sideration of Congress, and I wish to 
include that editorial in my remarks. 
It is as follows: 


THe First Bic Try 


“We don't know to what extent meat prices 
can be controlled, but as soon as we can 
we'll make a try at it, and it will be a big 
try.” 

The words quoted above were spoken by 
Alan Valentine, Administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, in an interview 
published in U. 8. News and World Report. 

This will be the second big try at con- 
trolling meat prices. The first was during 
World War II, and most Americans remember 
how that one turned out. Meat was driven 
out of the butcher shops and into the black 
market, and frequently even those who had 
coupons—which were the real money of that 
era—couldn’t buy a pork chop or a pound of 
hamburger. 

This time, says Mr. Valentine, the “big 
try” will involve “strict rationing, and prob- 
ably subsidies.” 

The subsidies, presumably, would be paid 
to stockmen as an incentive to them to raise 
more animals and to sell them into the legal 
market instead of the black market. In 
effect, the Government would pay a part of 
everybody's meat bill, subsidizing the rich as 
well as the poor. 

This is the same subsidy plan which is used 
in Great Britain and other Socialist coun- 
tries, where it is one of the standard devices 
used for bringing everybody—both producers 
and consumers—under the protective wing 
of the government. 

As a matter of fact, is there any good 
reason why meat should be controlled and 
rationed? Is there an actual and inescap- 
able shortage of meat in this country? 

We think not. 

It is true that meat production has 
slumped a little in recent years, but that is 
because of too much Government interfer- 
ence, rather than too little. The price-sup- 
port program, which kept the prices of Vari- 
ous cash crops and products artificially high, 
tended to discourage the raising and feeding 
of animals—because there was no longer the 
old inducement to send corn to market on 
four legs. If price supports of all kinds were 
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wiped out now, and farmers were given in- 
centive to raise what the consumers want, 
rather than what the bureaucrats want, 
there would be a quick upsurge in the pro- 
duction of meat. 

The long-standing threat of meat ration- 
ing and price control also has had a depress- 
ing effect on recent production. Feeders, 
remembering their experiences during World 
War II, have been slow to take a chance. 

If the Government would wipe out price 
supports now, and if it would assure farmers 
and livestock growers that there would be 
no meat controls in the future, we think 
beyond question America would produce all 
the meat it will need. And the total cost 
would certainly be less than the cost of the 
control-and-subsidy scheme. 

/hy doesn’t Mr. Valentine adopt that com- 
mon-sense approach? 

For one reason only, and he states it quite 
candidly. The great unions—particularly 
Waiter Reuther’s auto workers—are demand- 
ing price control over meat before they will 
accept stabilization of wages. 

So apparently the tedious story of World 
War II is beginning all over again. One con- 
trol begets another, the freezing of one as- 
pect of the economy demands the freezing 
of others. Presently, if the process continues 
unchallenged, the Government will be run- 
ning everything and the decrees of bureau- 
crats will be substituted for the decisions of 
the free market. 

In other words, America will be ruled by 
totalitarianism. And we doubt if that is 
what the people think they are fighting for. 

Mr. Valentine, and his superiors in the 
administration, and the Members of Con- 
gress, should reflect long and prayerfully be- 
fore they make the first big try. 





We Must Control Prices 
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HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the 30- 
day price freeze recently recommended 
by Michael DiSalle, Price Stabilization 
Director, has been turned down by the 
office of Defense Mobilization. The 
American people are entitled to more 
prompt and more vigorous action to stop 
the rapid rise in the cost of living. The 
President’s budget message has stated 
that the bulk of new taxes must come 
from the middle and lower income 
groups. If this is so, it seems to me that 
rising prices are already destroying the 
ability of these citizens to contribute 
more taxes to the defense program with- 
out reducing themselves to poverty. No 
one has a right to take advantage of 
this emergency to extort unconscionable 
profits from our people and the evidence 
is becoming quite clear that this is what 
is being done. There can be no excuse 
for some of the increased prices placed 
upon articles that were already in stock 
when the emergency developed, and yet 
many employees of merchandising es- 
tablishments have offered me unmistak- 
able proof that they were ordered to 
mark up such merchandise, The situa- 
tion this country is in calls for patriotic 
responsibility and for equal sacrifice— 
not reduced living standards for some 
and huge profits for others. The people 
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are getting impatient and rightly so. 
Perhaps the last Congress should have 
made price controls mandatory instead 
of leaving the matter to the Executive’s 
decision. If the Executive does not act 
soon, it is imperative that Congress take 
the lead in bringing prices down. The 
failure to act now will cause new rounds 
of wage increases followed by new rounds 
of increased prices which means higher 
defense costs and then higher and higher 
taxes. We cannot afford to permit the 
economy of this nation to drift toward 
chaos, 





Will the Public Stand for the Persecution 
and Prosecution of MacArthur? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr, Speak- 
er, those who recall the trial of Billy 
Mitchell, because he had the courage to 
do what was patriotic and heroic, can 
begin to see the handwriting on the wall 
so far as General MacArthur is con- 
cerned. The smear artists are now 
sharpening their poisoned pencils in an 
effort to place the blame for the cruel 
and unnecessary slaughter of our boys 
in Korea on one of the greatest generals 
that this country has produced. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
heretofore granted, I am inserting an 
article which may be of interest to those 
who admire and respect General Mac- 
Arthur who, after his hands have been 
tied by the State Department, has per- 
formed miracles in leading our forces: 


Mac WANTED To ABANDON Korea In 1945, 
Recorps HERE MREVEAL—CALLED YANK 
PosITION UNTENABLE IN Face OF SovIET 
STRENGTH NorRTH OF PARALLEL 

(By Walter Trohan) 

General MacArthur had plans to withdraw 
from Korea as soon as the first American 
soldiers set foot on the peninsula at the 
close of World War II. 

Buried in War Department records are 
documents attesting MacArthur’s apprehen- 
sion of a Soviet advance into South Korea 
in September 1945. The general recognized 
the position as untenable and was prepared 
to withdraw American occupation forces. 

Details of the story of the cautious Amer- 
ican occupation and withdrawal plans were 
disclosed as sentiment mounted in and out 
of Congress for withdrawal of pounded 
American troops in Korea, 

KOREA DIVIDED AT YALTA 

Korea was divided into the United States 
and Soviet zones of influence at the 38th 
parallel as the result of secret deals at Yalta 
calculated to bring the Soviets into the 
war. These secret deals have resulted in 
communization of China and the Korean 
war. 

In the final days of the war 178,000 Jap- 
anese troops were stationed in Korea under 
Lt. Gen. Yashio Kozuki. Plans were drawn 
at Potsdam for attack in Korea by Soviets 
from the north and Americans from the 
south. 

The end of the war made attack un- 
necessary, but the 38th parallel was estab- 
lished as the dividing line for surrender of 
Jap forces to American or Russian troops. 








It was hoped after the surrender Russians 
would withdraw along with American troops 
and leave Koreans to select a government by 
@ free election. 


MAC ARTHUR CURBED 


On August 6, 1945, MacArthur advised the 
War Department that his intelligence re- 
ported 60 Soviet divisions in Manchuria, 
where the Soviets were given a foothold by 
a secret Yalta agreement. In the current 
war MacArthur was barred from crossing the 
North Korean border for reconnaissance pur- 
poses and thus was hampered in gathering 
intelligence on Chinese Communists. 

The Tokyo radio announced Japan’s readi- 
ness to surrender on August 14, 1945. For- 
mal surrender was concluded 2 weeks later 
on September 1. 

Soviet troops started into Korea at the 
time of the surrender. Some 100,000 Red 
soldiers, under the command of Col. Gen. 
I. M. Chistiakov, occupied Korea down to 
the thirty-eighth parallel. 

MacArthur feared Soviet forces might move 
down from the dividing line and receive 
support from the divisions in Manchuria. 
When American forces were landed, vessels 
were held off South Korea to take them off 
in the event of a Soviet move southward. . 


REDS SPEED TO PARALLEL 


The Twenty-fourth Corps, under Lt. Gen. 
John R. Hodges was landed in South Korea 
beginning September 8, 1945. His forces 
comprised 72,000 troops. When Americans 
reached the thirty-eighth parallel they found 
the Reds already there. 

Japanese forces which surrendered to 
American troops were shifted to Japan. The 
fate of the Japs captured in the Soviet zone 
has never been made clear. 

Efforts to unite the two zones by nego- 
tiation failed. The United States placed the 
Korean question before the United Nations, 
The South Koreans held an election filling 
200 assembly seats and leaving 100 open for 
North Korea. Two-thirds of the Koreans 
lived in South Korea before the war. 

Moscow announced withdrawal of its troops 
from Korea in December 1948. However, the 
Soviets refused the United Nations access to 
the zone. North Koreans later barred access 
to the zone. 

The United States withdrew its troops 
from Korea in January 1949. At that time 
it was recognized that the position in South 
Korea was untenable in the face of attack 
supported by Communist China and Com- 
munist Russia. 





A Way to Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, we are now 
engaged in what has been termed the 
“great debate” on foreign policy. Prior 
to the statements of many of the leaders 
of various schools of thought, an edi- 
torial appeared in the Wooster (Ohio) 
Daily Record of December 27, 1950, titled 
“A Way to Peace.” Many requests for 
reprints of the editorial were received 
by the publisher. It was more than ap- 
parent that the article reflected the 
views of the people of the great agricul- 
tural and industrial area in which it was 
printed. It is apparent, I am sure, that 
Ohio’s distinguished senior Senator has 








expressed the views of the people of the 

District of Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 

remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
above-mentioned editorial: 
A Way To Peace 


has a right to have a peace plan, 
for this is going to be nobody's private war. 
We have to start toward peace from where 


No. 1. We can’t live other peoples’ lives 
for them. We must be content with this. 
We can tell them, inform them, guide them, 


wage a successful land war against Com- 
munist Asia. We simply haven’t the man- 
power. Even though we were to win a bat- 
tle in the field we could never impose our 
kind of government on the Asiatics. They 
will have to make their own government. It 
can be like ours if they want it, or it can be 
something else: It must be what they want 
or are willing to endure. 

No. 4. With our naval power we can pre- 
vent invasion of Japan, Hawali, the Philip- 
pines, perhaps Formosa and Australia. With 
Britain’s help we can stop Russia at the 
Channel, if we can’t stop her before. 

No. 5. An alliance with Canada and Mex- 
icv can protect this continent. 

No. 6. In our opinion we should set up 
no general army, for the simple 
reason we are merely setting up a target for 
Stalin to knock down. Instead we should 
encourage the individual nations of Europe 
to rise to their own defense with their own 
separate armies. Given enough time, this 
kind of program might fill the power 
vacuum now in Europe. General Eisen- 
hower should be only a consultant, chan- 
neling ordnance where it is needed. No de- 
fense of Europe can be undertaken unless 
Europeans are willing to do most of their 
own fighting—at least for the next decade. 
We should, of course, lend our material help 
to the individual countries. 

No. 7. At home we must keep our econ- 
omy sound but we must rearm as rapidly 
as possible, coordinating our efforts with 
Canada, which may well bear the brunt of 
the first attack if and when it comes. 

No. 8. We must keep the UN going, never 
ceasing to try for international understand- 
ing, always hoping that somehow it might 
be reached. 


No, 9. We must embark on the most gi- 
gantic sales program undertaken in the his- 
tory of the world. We must try to sell peace 
to the people of the world, through the use 
of international radio, leaflets, and all the 
avenues of diplomacy. We must try to sell 
people on our idea of freedom. We must 
encourage people to revolt against tryanny, 
to demand their rights of free speech, free 


( 
home they'll be less likely to start 
away from home. 
No. 10. The Christian forces of the world 


lligent, vigorous, 
program we might yet avert it. 
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Patriotic Women Speak Out for America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, these are perilous times for our Re- 
public. The people back home know 
that something is wrong. They know 
that the administration has pursued and 
is pursuing policies that unless changed 
will lead to disaster. 

The mail that I receive on this sub- 
ject is not only heavy but it is evident 
that the people are aroused. Many of 
my colleagues report the same thing 
from their districts. I wish to extend 
my remarks by including a telegram re- 
ceived by me yesterday from Mrs. Edwin 
S. Towle, president of the Richardson 
County Republican Women’s Club. The 
telegram is as follows: 

FAtts Crry, Nesr., January 16, 1951. 
Congressman Cari CURTIS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Richardson County Republican Wom- 
en’s Club composed of 71 members are re- 
solved that we are in favor of (1) with- 
drawing out troops from Korea but if the 
Government keep them there we blockade 
Communist China; (2) no more troops be 
sent to any other countries without the ap- 
proval of Congress; (3) no more police actions 
be undertaken until the other United Na- 
tions are willing to furnish their propor- 
tionate share in money and troops; (4) de- 
fense productiouw being accelerated; (5) taxes 
not being increased until nondefense spend- 
ing has been cut to the minimum; (6) this 
being read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mrs. Epwin 8S. ToWLe. 
President. 





4—H Members Aid War Effort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us realize the necessity of miiltary pre- 
paredness in today’s world. No one 
knows how long this period will last 
or how much of a sacrifice it will de- 
mand. We know for certain that the 
price will be paid by each and every one 
of us. For some it will be military serv- 
ice. Others will face shortages in ma- 
terials needed to carry on their busi- 
ness. All of us will be asked to pay 
for defense. 

The agricultural extension officers are 
doing an excellent job in getting serv- 
ices and information to our farm folks. 
Their primary objective is to promote 
conservation and better methods of 
farming. This is a long-range program 
just as our preparedness is a long-range 
— both essential to our Nation’s 

e. 

The 4-H division of extension service 
has had many good results among our 
young farm folks I have had students 
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in class who have received this train- 
ing, and I feel that many of the good 
qualities they exhibited came from this 
experience 

Their pledge is one, which if followed 
by ‘everyone, would solve many of our 
problems It calls for clearer thinking, 
greater loyalty, and greater services, to 
the club, the community and the coun- 
try. These are the things we must have 
to survive the present struggle 

Conditions today will undoubtedly 
bring shortages in many of our focd 
items Farmers can perhaps best aid in 
relieving these conditions by producing 
more of the products they use in home 
consumption The program each farmer 
should follow would be to produce his 
own meat, poultry, and dairy products 
as well as fruit and \egetables. 

Farm production of poultry and dairy 
products for home use has been carried 
on by most of our farmers. Those farm- 
ers who are not now doing this will find 
it a well paying sideline. 

The main point in producing more 
meat, fruit and vegetables would be to 
increase the amount preserved for winter 
use. The 4H members and farm wives 
in this way can make a major contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 





Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, Before Economics Club of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday evening, January 17, it was 
my profound privilege to address the 
Economics Club of New York, one of 
the Nation’s outstanding groups of dis- 
tinguished business leaders in the fields 
of finance, industry, banking, and so 
forth. At that time I discussed Amer- 
ica’s obligations at home and abroad 
in the present world crisis. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the speech which I delivered 
on that occasion be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Country’s ROLE IN THE WoRLD Crisis 
(By ALEXANDER Wiley, United States Senator 

from Wisconsin, member, Senate Foreign 

Relations Committee) 

It is a profound privilege to address this 
outstanding group of leaders of American 
industry. I should like to talk to you to- 
night about leadership itself—leadership 
which is the great obligation of our Ameri- 
can people in this hour of world destiny. 

YOUR BUSINESS AND MINE 

Frankly, my friends, there was a time when 
I was much younger, when the thought of 
facing men who represented the great corpo- 
rations of Wall Street might have given me, a 
little country , some concern, and yes, 





even a bit of fear. But now that I have been 
elected three times to the directorate of the 
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greatest business in the world, your Govern- 
ment and mine, I have no such concern. 
Why, the great companies which you repre- 
sent are as pygmies compared to the gigantic 
institution which I am supposed to help 
direct—the United States Government with 
its 2,500,000 employees, its $260,000,000,000 
debt, and its gigantic budget, to say noth- 
ing about the powers we exercise over you. 


CONGRESS MUST MEET CRUCIAL PROBLEM OF 
SECURITY 


Big government is here to stay, and the 
basic problem of your big Government and 
mine is—the problem of survival which con- 
fronts us. To meet that problem of survival, 
it is essential that your government and 
mine drop ballast, so to speak, get rid of 
excess responsibilities and functions. It is 
essential that it concentrate on the big 
challenge facing the Federal Government, 
namely, national defense and security. 


THE TWO BIG QUESTIONS 


“Will the United States be ready—ade- 
quately ready—if war comes?” There is the 
great question mark. 

“Will Europe unite to defend itself?” 
There is the subsidiary question. 


TRIBUTE TO FELLOW SPEAKERS 


It is an honor and privilege to share this 
platform tonight with two such outstanding 
spokesmen of American industry and 
American labor as my old friend and fellow 
alumnus of the University of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Harry Bullis, president of General Mills, 
and the distinguished president of a great 
railway labor organization; Mr. George Harri- 
son. 


I DO NOT ASSUME UNJUSTIFIED ROLES 


Now, some folks, in talking on the topic 
of national security, assume one of three 
roles, but I reject all of these roles tonight: 

1. A “Monday-morning quarterback”; or 

2. To be considered a prophet or the son 
of a prophet; or 

3. An armchair general. 

I do, however, try to bring in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, on which I 
serve, something which I should like to con- 
sider common sense, which you will remem- 
ber Dooley said was “the scarcest commodity 
on the market.” 


DANGER OF SYNTHETIC THINKING 


Unfortunately, there has been a tremen- 
dous lot of uncommon sense spoken about 
foreign policy. There has been a lot of wish- 
ful thinking, or synthetic thinking, as I call 
it. We have built up a mass of illusions, 
delusions, and myths which have put some 
people in a fool’s paradise when they think 
of this problem, 

It is absolutely absurd to conceive, for ex- 
ample, of an America supposedly secure be- 
hind a Chinese wall in the contracted world 
of the atomic age. Similarly, it is ridiculous 
to think of America crawling into a shell, 
waiting until the enemy has devoured all 
of its foes, and then waiting till that enemy 
pounced at our own shores. 

This, my friends, is an hour for right 
thinking—on your part and mine—an hour 
for decision. But it is a time, too, for prayer 
and faith which must result in moral and 
spiritual rebirth in individuals and nations. 
Yes; we must have faith which is, as Paul 
said, “the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things unseen.” We must have 
faith if the world is to advance toward solv- 
ing the problem of peace. 


THE THREE GREAT JEWELS 


As a people, you and I know that we are 
the custodians of three jewels of great price. 
Those jewels are: 

1. The Judaic-Christian religion teaching 
the unity of the spiritual man with God. 

2. The political idea, a constitutional Re- 
public with a Bill of Rights and with three 
separate and coequal branches of govern- 
ment, serving as a check and balance on one 
another, and finally, 
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3. The American economic way, the system 
of private initiative, of private enterprise, of 
private profit, the system whereby a man 
can take his chances of being either winner 
or loser of the fruits of his labor. 


THE STATIC VERSUS THE DYNAMIC MIND 


If we are to preserve these true jewels, we 
must be adequate to every emergency of the 
atomic age. Obviously no man knows what 
the future holds. Obviously, too, America’s 
whole concept of foreign policy can be shaped 
by overseas events even more than by our 
own decisions. If we are to figure out the 
shape of those overseas events and be ade- 
quate to meet them, we must clear the cob- 
webs from our minds and change static 
minds into dynamic minds. 

Or>* of the significant faults of our times 
is that we are constantly thinking of world 
war III only in terms of World War II. We 
are constantly trying to appraise the future 
almost exclusively in terms of the past, in- 
stead of keeping our minds fresh, open, and 
capable of visualizing new things. The hy- 
drogen bomb, guided missiles, jet propul- 
sion, and other instances of modern inven- 
tion can completely change our concepts. 

Therefore, we cannot and should not use 
the yardsticks of the past unless we are sure 
that the circumstances of the past are really 
similar to those of the present. It would 
be a mistake of course to adopt Buck Rogers- 
type fantasies of what will come. But it 
would also be a grave error if we allowed 
static concepts to stifle our thinking. 


RUSSIA WILL TEST THE UNITED STATES PERIMETER 


The next great world crisis will come when 
Russia seeks once again to test the perimeter 
of western defense. The big question of 
course, is as to where that test will come. If 
Russia chooses to unleash her Balkan satel- 
lites against Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavia, then 
we ourselves will not necessarily be in an 
all-out world war III. But we will give aid 
in every way possible to Marshal Tito short 
of actual troops. If, however, Joseph Stalin 
and the leaders of the Politburo should un- 
leash the satellite armies for an invasion of 
Western Europe (where we already have oc- 
cupation troops) or Greece or Turkey, then 
the fatal die would have been cast. There 
is universal agreement that America would 
then be in world war III, 


BOLD, TRUE AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


Well, my friends, we come to the nubbins 
of the discussion tonight. 


My basic theme is this: America’s role in 
the world crisis must absolutely be one of 
bold, far-seeing, intelligent leadership—po- 
litical, military, economic, and spiritual lead- 
ership. 

But what precisely is a leader? A true 
leader among men, as among nations, recog- 
nizes his inherent responsibilities. He does 
not shirk or shrink timidly from them. A 
true leader fulfills his pledges and commit- 
ments such as we have solemnly made under 
the United Nations Charter and the North 
Atlantic Pact. He does not go back on his 
word. 

A true leader does not, however, dissipate 
his resources as we have so unfortunately. 
Rather, he concentrates his energies and 
facilities on first things first. That means 
that if we are to be a leader, we must basi- 
cally defend the American Continent itself. 
But to the extent of our facilities and re- 
sources, we must simultaneously help lead 
the Western European nations so that they, 
together with us, can work out the common 
defense. 

Remember this point: No true leader al- 
lows himself to be baited into a trap the 
way we have blindly fallen into Russia's 
trap in Korea. Now, the Russians undoubt- 
edly are preparing for us still bigger traps 
to come. So the question is, “Will we have 
enough wisdom to keep out of those traps?” 
And—“Can we set a few political and other 
traps of our own?” 





WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


Now, how can we demonstrate leadership? 
Where and how do we go from here? Let 
me make certain specific recommendations: 

1. First of all, I renew my recommenda- 
tion for the immediate appointment of a 
high-level United States board of counter- 
revolutionary strategy. Let’s beat the Reds 
at their own game. This board, composed 
of the best experts we can get, would be 
designed to stir up trouble behind the iron 
curtain by shipment of: (a) Arms; (b) sil- 
ver bullets (money) to dissident elements 
in Russia end her satellites. Yes; let us give 
the Russians a taste of their own vile medi- 
cine—sabotage and insurrection, thus giv- 
ing hope to the slaves of the Kremlin and 
giving it something to think about at home. 


NO APPEASEMENT OF CHINESE REDS 


2. I recommend that the Secretary of State 
immediately issue a forthright and unequivo- 
cal declaration that we will remain 100 per- 
cent opposed to admission of Red China 
to the United Nations. It would be absurd 
for us to reward international aggression 
by admitting of another Red "Charlie Mc- 
Carthy” to the United Nations. 

Appeasement of the Reds simply will not 
work. We must remember that the road to 
war, like the road to hell, is paved with good 
intentions—good intentions of trying a 
policy of complete timidity and weakness. 
In other words, we as leaders must stand up 
for principle in the United Nations, in the 
Congress of the United States, and in our 


“individual lives, even as our heroic boys are 


fighting for principle on the road to Pusan 
tonizht. 


MORE VOLUNTARY CENSORSHIP NEEDED 


3. I recommend that America immediately 
tighten her voluntary censorship. I know 
our newspapers, radio stations, and maga- 
zines are eager to cooperate to prevent the 
further “leaking” of crucial defense informa- 
tion. It is absurd that we continue to pub- 
lish so recklessly the details of the location 
of our atomic plants, the news of new 
weapons, etc. 


REVISED MILITARY TRAINING 


4. I recommend that the United States 
Congress proceed to reevaluate our entire 
program of military training and that we 
pattern our future policies along the lines of 
the Swiss system of universal training. Un- 
der this system, as you will recall, the em- 
phasis is not placed on a huge standing army. 
Instead, emphasis is placed on a large well- 
trained, well-equipped reserve force ade- 
quate to meet whatever challenge arises. 

You and I know that America cannot hope 
to match in numbers the mass armies of the 
Soviet Union. And so, as much as we might 
otherwise deplore the idea of universal mili- 
tary training, I believe that the time has 
come for every able-bodied young American 
to recognize that he is going to have this 
national obligation: 

(a) He must contribute a certain period 
of time directly in our armed services; and 

(b) Thereafter, he must contribute a cer- 
tain number of weeks for several years to 
Reserve training. In that way, every young 
American will be able to go to his battle 
station instantly if necessary. 


MORATORIUM ON NAME CALLING 


5. I recommend that a national morato- 
rium be declared on name calling. To smear 
& man as an “isolationist” or a “globalist” or 
any other name does not contribute to public 
thinking and enlightenment. In a critical 
situation like this we need diversity of views 
so that we can get every possible angle of 
the situation explored. Actually, there is far 
more agreement on fundamentals between 
the recent major speeches in the foreign- 
policy debate—far more agreement than 
superficial observers believed possible. 

MOBILIZING OUR FRIENDS 


6. Next I recommend that we mobilize 
every possible friend among the nations just 















as the Soviets have so effectively mobilized 
their satellites. What does this mean con- 
? Just this: 

(a) We must secure a complete military 
agreement with Spain. It, aside from all 
other considerations, possesses the largest 
available land army in Western Europe. (It 
is, of course, totally inconsistent for us to 
deal with one totalitarian government— 

via—and to refuse to deal with an- 
other—Spain.) 
(b) Now, as regards Germany and Japan, 
we must assist these two nations to become 
strong bastions of defense—to become mili- 
tary assets rather than liabilities. 

(1) Germany and Japan should be given 
their ind y 

(2) We should help provide them arms. 

(c) In relation to Germany and her ncigh- 
bors we must stress the absolute necessity of 
greater political, economical, and military 
unification in Europe. Only when these 
countries have made genuine progress in 
eliminating their age-old fears, hatreds, and 

ousies will they be able to stand as one 
against the common threat. German troops 
must in particular be integrated into over- 
all European defense forces. 

I recognize that we are taking a calculated 
risk in revitalizing Germany and Japan, but 
it is a risk that we must take, while putting 
up various safeguards. 

We will await with deep interest the report 
which General Eisenhower will bring back 
from his visit to Europe. We trust that he 
will bring a favorable report on the possi- 
bility of genuine military unification, uti- 
lizing German and other manpower. 

REEVALUATING FOREIGN POLICY IN MILITARY 

TERMS 

7. Next, I recommend that the Joint Sen- 
ate and House Foreign Affairs Committees 
and Armed Services Committees go into ex- 
ecutive session with the finest military brains 
of the United States Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. Let them find out the significance of 
(a) the long-range Russian snorkel subma- 
rine fleet; (b) the atom bomb and the hydro- 
gen bomb; and (c) other modern weapons— 
the significance of all these in shaping for- 
eign policy. 

A LOOK AT THE WORLD SCENE 

Let us pause briefly to look about us on the 
world scene. We see many things—the heart- 
rending American retreat down the Korean 
Peninsula, the failure to date of the United 
Nations to adopt the resolution designating 
the Chinese Government as an aggressor, the 
use of the UN forum by Russia and Chinese 
Communist spokesmen as a great propaganda 

julpit. 

: oT aEaL sch we dae facta. tn our tevce~the @0- 
feat of Russian intrigue and infiltration in 
Greece, the strengthening of Turkey, the 
continuing resistance of Marshal Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia, the tremendous success of the Mar- 
shall plan, which together with Europe's self- 
help has rejuvenated the western part of this 
continent economically and has given the 
basis on which to resist. . It is helpful to 
know that universal military training is in 
effect in Western Europe, that France has 
Just agreed to increase its military budget by 
75 percent, has agreed to set up 10 modern 
divisions by the end of 1951, and has con- 
sented to German rearmament. Even pre- 
vious to Korea, Britain was spending a larger 
part of her national income on arms than 
was America. There is unrest in Russia and 
dissatisfaction and unrest in the satellite 
states. We must never forget, moreover, that 
of the four great world industrial centers 
three—Japan, Western Europe (including the 
Ruhr), and the United States—are still free 
from Russia (which possesses the fourth 
great industrial center). 

Now, let us return to my final specific 
recommendation. 
ANTI-INFLATION FIGHT 


8. My friends, we must not, of course, for- 
get the crucial economic front with which 
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you gentlemen are particularly concerned. I 
recommend that Congress and the executive 
branch apply an all-out anti-inflation pro- 
gram. Why? Because we must recognize 
that our country faces two great dangers: 
(a) The danger from without—the Kremlin; 
and (b) the danger from within—inflation, 
insolvency, and national bankruptcy. 

In order to meet the inflation problem we 
have to do the following: 

(a) Secure greater efficiency, especially in 
Government procurement. The tens of bil- 
lions of dollars appropriated for the Armed 
Forces must not be regarded as a “gravy 
train” for extravagance. The cost of war 
matériel and war training should be cut 
wherever possible in order that we don't 
blow our economy out the window in the 
effort to keep America safe. The chiseler and 
the grafter should, in effect, be court mar- 
tialed. 

(b) Congress and the Bureau of the Budg- 
et and the President must cooperate to cut 
nonessential expenditures. We will never 
succeed in achieving this unless we all agree 
that all of us must make sacrifices in peace- 
time services. So long as Government con- 
tinues its own nonessential spending, infla- 
tionary forces will grow stronger. 

(c) The Federal Reserve Board should use 
its power to further tighter credit. 

Those, then, are my specific recommenda- 
tions. But now, friends, there are a few 
basic propositions on which you and I should 
agree. 

BASIC PROPOSITIONS 

First, one of the foremost needs of the hour 
is to secure greater bipartisan understanding 
and cooperation between the legislative and 
executive branches of Government. We must 
recognize that in the present situation two 
constitutional principles are in conflict with 
one another. On the one hand, the widest 
possible powers are given to the President by 
our Constitution for the direction of United 
States foreign policy. This may include the 
President’s right under the North Atlantic 
Pact to put as many troops as he wants on 
the Continent of Europe at any time without 
asking the consent of the Congress. 

On the other hand, the Congress of the 
United States has its own constitutional pow- 
ers and has the vital power of the purse, 
so that if it wanted to, Congress could stran- 
gle any executive policy, by a specific act or 
by holding back appropriations. 

Under conflicting circumstances like that, 
we might have an irresistible force meeting 
the immovable body. That is why I feel 
that it is so essential that we do not dally 
in endless argument as to who has the power 
to do what. When a fire is raging in your 
house, you don’t get into a quarrel with the 
firemen as to who has the authority to carry 
the water hose. Both Congress and the 
President are, after all, merely servants act- 
ing on behalf of the Republic and there must 
be mutual reason and judgment, rather than 
futile bickering. 

I do not want to see the Congress stub- 
bornly stalemate the President into inaction. 
However, neither do I want us to hand over 
to the President the entire making of our 
foreign policy, which would be an unwise, 
unsound, and undemocratic procedure. 

Second, while we are protecting America 
from the grave danger from without, let us 
not forget that we must protect her, as I 
have repeatedly said, from the dangers from 
within. The American Constitutional Re- 
public, with its checks and balances, can be 
destroyed not only by Communist sabotage 
but by other qualities of looseness and im- 
morality in Government. 

Let us never forget, therefore, the absolute 
necessity of maintaining strong, sound, in- 
dependent legislative, executive, and judicial 

branches. So long as we comprehend and 
our , America will shine like 


preserve system. 
@ lighthouse through the darkness. All 
mankind will see its beacon and its hopes 
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will remain high. But if that light goes out, 
then the faith of mankind will be lost. 


CONCLUSION 


In a previous serious hour of history, let 
us remember that Abraham Lincoln utilized 
three great safety valves, and they were: 

1. A wonderful sense of humor; 

2. The power of prayer; and 

3. A selfless devotion to the Republic. 

We, toc—you and I—can utilize these same 
three safety valves in this great hour of 
confusion and crisis, and become personally 
more adequate to serve God and country. 

With true faith and courage, we must 
boldly pursue our course. We need the Lin- 
colnesque qualities and, yes, the qualities 
that enabled men like Christopher Columbus 
to proceed in the face of all obstacles. When 
I look at the head table here and at this out- 
standing audience, I see men like your dis- 
tinguished President—Juan Trippe—whom I 
consider to be a modern-day Columbus. He 
has been forging ahead to open up new con- 
tinents—new frontiers—in the field of avia- 
tion travel. He has added impetus to the 
progress of civilization. Today we are better 
prepared because of Juan Trippe. Let us, 
therefore—you and I—and our nation as 
leaders—military, economic, political, and 
spiritual leaders—likewise move forward to 

man’s brighter horizons Then America will 
be ready for what comes. May it be peace. 

May I recall the words that the Lord said 
to Moses when the Israelites came to the Red 
Sea: “Speak unto the children of Israel that 
they go forward.” Let that be to all Ameri- 
cans the watchword: “America, go forward.” 





Assignment of Ground Troops for Service 
in Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, Janua~y 17 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Congress Veto on Troops Could 
Cripple United States Policy,” by James 
Reston, which appeared in the New York 
Times on January 15. I believe that this 
article merits the careful consideration 
of Members of Congress and the public. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ConcGrEess VETO ON Troops Covutp CrippLe 
Unitep States PoLicy—Wuerry Rezso.u- 
Trion Pornts Up THE Prostems, SucH as 
FILiBusTEeR BY ISOLATIONISTS 

(By James Reston) 

WasHINGTON, January 16.—The big argu- 
ment about who commands the Commander 
in Chief in this country will reach an in- 
teresting point in the Senate this week when 
Senator KENNETH 8S. WHERRY, Republican, of 
Nebraska, triee to gain a temporary veto over 
sending more United States troops to Europe. 

Mr. WHeERRY himself has written a resolu- 
tion that probably will be sidetracked quick- 
ly into the deep freeze in the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. But in the mean- 
time it helps illustrate why the President 
Opposes any veto, temporary or otherwise, 
on what he insists is his constitutional right 
to order troops wherever he likes. 

The resolution states: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 

Senate that no ground forces of the United 
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States should be assigned to duty in the 
European area for the purpose of the North 
Atlantic Treaty pending the formulation of 
a@ policy with respect thereto by Congress.” 


TESTIMONY OF ACHESON 


Mr. WHERRY can point to various reasons 
why Congress might expect to be given a 
veto over the dispatch of more troops to 
Europe. Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
specifically told the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee before the North Atlantic 
Treaty was ratified that there was absolutely 
no reason to believe that the United States 
would be expected to send substantial num- 
bers of troops over there as a more or less 
permanent contribution to the development 
of these countries’ capacity to resist. 

Moreover, the first act in implementing the 
North Atlantic Treaty—the policy of sending 
substantial quantities of arms to Europe— 
was submitted to Congress for approval, and 
Mr. WHeErry no doubt will argue that if the 
President submits the question of sending 
more guns to Europe, his obligation to sub- 
mit the question of sending more men is 
even greater. 

If the President were to agree to submit 
the question to Congress, however, as he 
has been requested by one of the most dis- 
tinguished Democrats in the Senate, Senator 
Water F. Georce, of Georgia; specifically, 
if he were to agree to be bound by the deci- 
sion of Congress in this matter, he could 
find himself in an almost impossible situa- 
tion. 

Suppose, in the interest of national unity, 
the President agreed to stand by the decision 
of the Congress and Congress approved the 
Wherry resolution. Then the President 
would be bound not to send more ground 
troops into the European area pending the 
formulation of a policy with respect thereto 
by Congress. 

POSSIBILITY OF FILIBUSTER 


Under such circumstances a handful of 
men in the Senate could prevent the formu- 
lation of a policy with respect thereto by 
Congress through the simple expedient of a 
filibuster. 

The President could then appeal, in any 
crisis that might develop, for release from 
his pledge, but a few determined isolation- 
ists in the upper Chamber—and those who 
remain are determined—could defeat the 
appeal simply by talking. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower could return 
from Europe with a recommendation that 
we send more troops. He could convince the 
House and the vast majority of the Senate 
and the country at large, but if he could not 
convince the isolationists, the Senate could 
not respond to his recommendation or re- 
lease itself from its vote in favor of the 
Wherry resolution. 

No such series of events, of course, is likely 
to happen. Mr. WHERRY will argue for his 
resolution, but the President will not agree 
to be bound by the Congress’ decision. In 
fact, the administration is confident that, if 
a vote were taken, Mr. WHERRY would lose. 
But what worries the administration is the 
precedent that would established by agree- 
ing to let Congress have a veto on the Pres- 
ident’s authority to move troops about as 
he feels necessary in order to preserve the 
security of the Nation. 


COULD WIDEN CURBS 

If Congress can forbid the President to 
send ground troops to Europe, they ask, 
why could it not forbid the Commander in 
Chief to move American ships and planes 
around the world as he sees fit? 

Moreover, what would be the position of 
the President, under such a precedent, not 
only now but in the future? 

The Wherry resolution, if passed by Con- 
gress, would certainly stand before the world 
as a legislative rebuke to the President, but 


it probably would not change the military 
situation in Europe one way or another. 

In other circumstances, however, the need 
of this or some future President to move 
United States troops to Europe in a hurry 
might be urgent, and if at that time the 
President were laboring under the precedent 
of Congress’ right to block emergency action 
of that kind, essential action might be 
prevented. 

For the time being the administration 
wants to avoid a difficult parliamentary situ- 
ation before General Eisenhower completes 
his survey and returns from Europe with his 
report. 

In the last analysis, it will be this report 
that will probably decide the issue, and not 
the judgments of either the President or 
the Taft-Wherry bloc in the Senate. 





Threat of Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, there 
is so much hysteria evidenced at times 
among our people with regard to the 
threat to United States security which 
communism presents that I believe it 





most desirable to give widespread pub- . 


licity to views which, in their saneness 
and soundness, make a worth-while con- 
tribution to discussions on the matter. 

The January issue of Boumi Temple 
News, AAONMS, of Baltimore, contains 
an address delivered by George E. 
Stringfellow, captain of the outer guard 
of the Imperial Council of the Shriners 
of North America, before the members 
of Rameses Temple, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, on November 8, 1950, which re- 
views in thoughtful fashion the threat 
which communism poses to American se- 
curity, and a well-reasoned philosophy 
regarding it. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Stringfellow’s address be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our RESPONSIBILITY 

I should like to express my grateful ap- 
preciation to your illustrious potentate, 
8S. Titchener Smith, and through him to 
every member of Rameses Temple, for the 
honor which you have accorded me in nam- 
ing this fine body of candidates the George 
E. Stringfellow class. This manifestation 
of your friendship and esteem will always 
be cherished. 

Only the imperial potentate of the Shrine 
of North America is authorized to speak 
for our great fraternity, anil I would have 
it understood that I speak as an individual 
and reflect my own thoughts. 

Amongst all liberty-loving people will be 
found the hosts of freemasonry, ever alert 
to the trust of good citizenship. The doc- 
trines that prompted our affiliation with the 
fraternity are those upon which your coun- 
try and mine rest. Our profound belief in 
the Almighty God, our love of liberty, our 
native sense of service to our fellow man, 
our fundamental antipathy to tyranny qual- 
ifies us for association with the craft. We 
are Shriners because, foremost, we are in- 
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spired by philosophy and the code of 
Masonry. 

The foundation of every institution o/ 
freemen is faith in the Supreme Being. The 
Golden Rule has ever been our common stat- 
ute; it is the thesis of our craft. 

We must live by its precept if we are to 
live freemen, and that we may so live our 
forefathers gave their lives. 

Without faith in God, every disillusion- 
ment would resolve into despair and inevi- 
table decay. 

Communism, a godless ideology, seeks the 
destruction of Masonry. Communists rec- 
ognize that millions of God-fearing Masons 
throughout the world are a threat to their 
atheistic efforts. Emphatically, we are. 
Our threat must be effective. Our loyalty to 
the principles of our order and to mankind 
must guide us in every effort to keep their 
atheistic propaganda from harming our 
freedoms. 

We must courageously face the enemy with 
a@ solidarity heretofore unknown, lest he 
divide us. He has infiltrated governmental 
and fraternal bodies. His power is great; we 
dare not temporize with it if we would re- 
main free men. With the courage char- 
acteristic of our Masonic forefathers, in- 
spired by belief in God, we must exercise 
every good effort to resist its threat. 

Hostility, tyranny, and oppression are crea- 
tures of some cunning human failing. Such 
characteristics are fostered by the selfish mo- 
tives of nonbelieving minds, averse to the 
duty man owes to his fellow being. 

Bereft of faith in God, all dictators exercise 

their tyranny, unrestrained by the dictate of 
the Golden Rule. Their pattern is to impose 
upon an oppressed people the fallacy that 
religion intercepts progress and the common 
good. 
The atheistic philosophy of subordination 
is promulgated amongst their youth, and, as 
such youth grows into manhood, it blindly 
accepts that delusion as a method of life. 

The tyrant, however, is aware that man in- 
stinctively craves freedom, and, with war- 
rant, fears that such instinct at some time 
will overthrow tyranny. 

His sc.ome is to dominate. He subjugates 
individualism; engenders hatred of demo- 
cratic nations and institutions, and descends 
to that which inevitably destroys his entire 
scheme, suppression of the right of free 
worship. 

For a time the sordid scheme prevails. He 
conceals from the people of his land the 
manner in which free people live, and numbs 
their reasoning by sophistry. So that he 
may set himself up as all powerful, he re- 
stricts the lives of his citizens until their 
urgent needs cause submission to the strain- 
ing point; rebellion is inevitable. He recog- 
nizes that he cannot terrorize where religion 
prevails; he must afford no refuge of faith 
and reason, for faith and reason would resist 
oppression. 

When tyranny has sufficiently subdued, 
misled, and embittered its masses, it sets out 
to divide peoples of other lands. 

The Soviet has dumped her spies and 
sneaks into every country of the world. She 
has invaded lands that had hoped to recover 
from the affliction of two world wars, has, 
without mercy, taken control and enslaved 
the people thereof, scorning the reprimand 
and warning of the free democracies. She 
sneers that hers is the democratic form of 
government, yet incarcerates, tortures, and 
purges any subject, men of the cloth, and 
others who challenge her chicanery. 

She has subdued the spirit of her own 
people and those of her satellites. 

Nor can we outwit her unless we know the 
manner in which she thinks. 

We are engaged in a cold war with an 
enemy skilled in the use of every psychologi- 
cal weapon, who scornfully questions our 
right to resist the stupid puppets it has 


' driven into aggressive invasion. 
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Communists are shrewd enough to realize 
that they cannot dominate unless they de- 
stroy the dignity of men. That must not be. 
As they encourage dissent and strife, we 
must proclaim faith, hope, and peace. They 
seck to liquidate the modern world. Our 
efforts must be bent upon upbuilding man- 
kind in the image of his God. 

Let us encourage others to emulate our 
efforts. So long as we proclaim, with all the 
good within us, the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of men, we shall muster 
strength sufficient to overpower their hideous 
program. 

Ours must be the firm belief in the right 
of the individual to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Such has always been the 
credo of all selfless human beings. 

The philosophy of your Government and 
mine springs from the rights reserved to our 
people, free from political mandate. Let our 
loyalty be the result of understanding the 
basis thereof. 

We must intelligently comprehend democ- 
racy, be well informed of its activities, so that 
we recognize and combat undemocratic ac- 
tivities. We cannot vacillate in our attitude 
toward subversive conduct of those charged 
with our security. We speak of government 
by the niajority; let the right of suffrage be 
exercised by a conscientious majority. 

Honorable, patriotic public service is ever 
our duty. As Shriners and as private citi- 
zens, me must, by the practices so profoundly 
advocated by our fraternity, establish that 
the right to live and worship in freedom is 
the right of mankind. 

Sincere convictions unless practically ap- 
plied are of no avail; true idealism, unless 
crystallized into cooperative conduct toward 
one’s fellowman, is like tinsel upon an inani- 
mate body. Inspiration for good is impotent 
unless pursued; sound ideas are fiction until 
exercised. 

Without an attitude of idealism man suf- 
fers defeatism, hope is nonexistent, faith a 
comfort unknown. 

Sound thinking, upright men throughout 
this world must lend counsel and aid to 
those who need guidance. 

Where false philosophies arise, it is our 
task to enlighten the ignorant. We are our 
brother’s keepers. Ours is the obligation to 
sustain propriety and honor through all ad- 
versity. 

In the words of the Honorable Lester Par- 
sons, Canada’s Foreign Minister, “We must 
guard freedom by wisdom as well as by 
arms.” 

It is of great moment to this world that 
despots be frustrated in their wickedness; 
it is of greater moment that we so conduct 
ourselves that all human beings understand 
our way of life, as God-fearing, freedom-lov- 
ing people. Such is our destiny. We cannot 
avoid that responsibility. 

God grant us the courage to change the 
things we can change, the serenity to accept 
those we cannot, and the wisdom to know 
the difference. Grant us the courage to sup- 
port those things we believe to be just, even 
though their survival may at times seem 
hopeless. 


Our Foreign and Military Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. Or 
HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 


concern and alarm of the American 
people over the present national crisis 
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is dramatically underscored by the rec- 
ord volume of mail now reaching my of- 
fice and, I am sure, the office of every 
other Member of Congress, on the sub- 
jects of our foreign and military poli- 
cies. 

Because they are typical of the think- 
ing in my State and the letters and tele- 
grams which I am receiving, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Where’s Our Leadership?” 
which appeared in the Thursday, Jan- 
uary 11, issue of the Cedar County News, 
published at Hartington, Nebr., by Mr. 
Fred Zimmer; and a telegram forwarded 
to me by Mrs. Edwin S. Towle, of Falls 
City, Nebr., on behalf of the Republican 
Women’s Club, of Richardson County, 
Nebr. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Cedar County (Nebr.) Wews of 
January 11, 1951] 


WHeERE’s Our LEADERSHIP? 


There are a lot of things about this Korean 
War that the common man does not under- 
stand, and it makes the ordinary citizen 
wonder whether the administration does 
either. 

For example, it is hard to understand why 
we should be so afraid of making Russia mad. 
She is already fighting us, at least indirectly, 
if not directly. It is equally hard to under- 
stand why we should not want the Chinese 
Nationalists to help us in our battle against 
the Chinese Reds. The Reds are fighting us 
with everything they have in Korea, so what 
more could they do if America gave the 
Chinese on Formosa the go-ahead sign. 

As matters now stand our Navy is prevent- 
ing the Nationalists from invading the main- 
land of China, which in effect is protecting 
the Red rear while we fight the Reds on the 
front. 

This is a war of manpower. The Americans 
can produce more war material than the Red 
nations, but the Reds have the edge in man- 
power and the production of manpower. It 
appears that the policy of not allowing the 
Chinese Nationalists to use their 350,000 well- 
trained troops, plus another million guerrilla 
fighters on the Chinese mainland, in our 
behalf is utter folly. 

True it might make Stalin mad to think 
we had finally come to look at the matter 
with our eyes open, but he will do all in his 
power against us anyway. The Reds do not 
love us and never will, and any half-hearted 
measures we use in fighting them will not 
improve matters. 

Then there is the situation of not bombing 
the factories, bridges, and other supply bases 
for the Chinese Reds in Manchuria. If we 
cannot fight with both hands in this battle 
we had better retire entirely and not continue 
to waste men and materials because we refuse 
to use both hands in this life-and-death 
battle. 

Then there is the atom bomb. This is a 
terrible weapon, but if its use will bring an 
end to this war, and the rumors of war then 
it is worth the toll it takes. 

The American people for the most part 
realize that the real villain in the world today 
is not Red China, or North Korea, but Russia. 
If we want to stop this thing we are going 
to have to stop Russia. As it is she is egging 
on China, Korea, and there may be others, 
so that we will waste away. When Russia 
feels we have been weakened enough that 
she can step in and take over, she will be 
right at our throat, make no mistake about 
that. 

What kind of leaders do we have that can- 
not see what the common people have already 
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figured out? Why should they wish to go on 
with this appeasement policy in regard to 
Russia and China? Have they forgotten what 
happened when we tried to gettle the strife 
in Europe by appeasing Hitler? We had to 
fight a long, bloody war just the same. 

The Government talks about the people 
doing without, tells Americans they must 
tighten their belts, that more and more 
money must be spent for defense and that 
more and more men must be drafted. Yet 
the powers in Washington have not tightened 
their belts. They still go on trying to do 
business with Russia and the Reds. Before 
the start of World War II there was the pop- 
ular phrase, “You can’t do business with 
Hitler.” That same phrase can also be ap- 
plied to Stalin and his Red allies. 

It’s time something was done, and what 
must be done should start in Washington. If 
our leaders start being real leaders they will 
not have any trouble getting the American 
people to follow and back them up. It is 
time for action. Realistic action, not based 
on political expediency. : 

If our leaders will not or cannot give us 
the type leadership we need, then it is time 
we exercised our right to remove them and 
put someone at the helm that knows how to 
steer a ship. 


FALts Ciry, NesBR., January 16, 1951. 
Senator KENNETH WHERRY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Richardson County Republican Wom- 
en’s Club, composed of 71 members, are re- 
solved that we are in favor of: 

1. Withdrawing our troops from Korea but 
if the Government keeps them there we 
blockade Communist China. 

2. No more troops be sent to any other 
countries without the approval of Congress. 

3. No more police actions be undertaken 
until the other United Nations are willing to 
furnish their proportionate share in money 
and troops. 

4. Defense production being accelerated. 

5. Taxes not being increased until non- 


defense spending has been cut to the mini- 
mum. 


6. This being read into the CoNnGRESsIONAL 
RECORD. 


Mrs. Epwin S. Tow te, President. 


Tax Exemption for President and 
Congress Should Be Eliminated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Tax Exemption for President 
and Congress Should Be Eliminated,” 
which appeared in the Winchester 
Evening Star, Winchester, Va., on Mon- 
day, January 15, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tax EXEMPTION FoR PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 
SHOULD Be ELIMINATED 

Sound-thinking Senator WrttiaMs, of 
Delaware, has introduced legislation to re- 
peal tax exemptions now permitted on al- 
lowances granted to the President, the Vice 
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President, and Members of Congress. He 
branded as “unfair” the special $50,000 
exemption of the President, the $10,000 to 
the Vice President and Speaker of the House, 
and $2,500 to each Member of the Congress. 

The President only last week stated that 
Americans must be taxed “until it hurts.” 
Every right-thinking American is willing, we 
believe, to pay his full share of whatever tax 
burden might be necessary to strengthen our 
Military Establishment and to fulfill essen- 
tial functions of government. But those who 
call for “taxing until it hurts,” and those who 
vote for such taxes, likewise should feel the 
full pinch. It is completely wrong, in our 
opinion, for the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Members of the Congress to enjoy 
a privileged status in the tax field. Virginia's 
Senator Byrp led virtually a lone fight against 
this several years ago. 

If there ever existed any real logic for 
establishing such a privileged class, that 
logic has completely disappeared with recent 
events. President Truman has not been 
bashful in making recommendations to the 
Congress in every field of legislation from 
socialized farming to unprecedented budgets. 
We would applaud were he to recommend 
that his own tax exemption be removed, 
along with the tax exemption of the Vice 
President and the Congressmen. If it is nec- 
essary to tax until it hurts none should be 
exempt. And certainly not Government of- 
ficials who already have shown too little con- 
cern for the taxpayer's dollar. 





Tribute to Lt. Harry E. Sutton and His 
Platoon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of December 22, 1950, recounting the 
gallant exploits in Korea of Lt. Harry E. 
Sutton, of New York City, and an in- 
fantry platoon which he commanded. 

Lieutenant Sutton long was a member 
of the Three Hundred and Sixty-ninth 
Coast Artillery Regiment of the New 
York National Guard, which was called 
into the Federal service in 1941. As 
Governor of New York, I had the honor 
of organizing this regiment; which is 
one of the finest of the New York Na- 
tional Guard. I am very proud of it. 
Lieutenant Sutton has served with dis- 
tinction during the Second World War 
as well as with our Armed Forces in 
Korea. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Neoro Unrr HaILep oN HuncNaAM STanD—PLA- 
Toon Lep By Bronx Orricer STavep Orr 
Most Serious THREAT TO BEACHHEAD 
Witu THE Unrrep States Tuirp Division In 

Korea, December 20-—A gallant Negro in- 

fantry platoon fought off the most threat- 

ening approach yet to a Communist break- 
through into the Hungnam beachhead. 

The United States unit was led by Lt. 
Harry E. Sutton of 1100 Franklin Avenue, 


the Bronx, New York, when the North Ko- 
reans made their wild charge. 

The Red assault disintegrated when each 
United States soldier, was down to his last 
ammunition clip of eight bullets. That's 
how close the Communists came to pene- 
trating at least the outer United Nations 
defense ring. 

The savage battle of “Sutton’s Ridge” be- 
gan before dawn Monday. The United States 
counterattack ended Tuesday noon. 

Since then the United States troops have 
shifted positions. The story now can be told 
without endangering security. 

A famous Third Division regiment was 
holding part of the hilly eastern flank of 
the beachhead. Lieutenant Sutton’s platoon 
was assigned to a long, three-humped ridge. 

Lieutenant Sutton has been a soldier a 
long time and an infantry lieutenant 5 
years. He spotted his men in strong points 
on the three ridge nipples and along the 
World War I type trenches that civilian work. 
ers had gouged in the frozen earth. 

He was worried. Fresh North Korean sol- 
diers—reorganized, reequipped, and fanatic— 
were the next ridge line over. On his 
right they had strong-pointed a hill 
that surrounding crags masked from United 
States artillery. 

At 7:45 a. m., Monday, the Communists 
struck. Crawling up the bare windswept 
ridge came three groups of 20 men—one 
group on each flank, one dead center. Just 
a small attack, but made by ferocious men 
who would not stop even when wounded. 

The United States soldiers moved back and 
forth in their old-fashioned trench, picking 
off the Reds. 

“But they kept coming and coming,” Lieu- 
tenant Sutton said. “All day small groups 
of them kept coming. We would wipe out 
this bunch and before we knew it the Reds 
were back again.” 

The Communists from the ridge-line oppo- 
site tried to pin down Lieutenant Sutton’s 
so the assault groups could 
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rifles, machine guns, and Garand rifles. 

Master Sgt. Tyler Collins, of Malone, Fia., 
stodd bolt upright and picked off seven Com- 
munists. A bazooka man killed 10 with a 
single shell. But the Reds kept coming for 
more than 11 hours. Finally at 7 p. m. there 
was a break. 

“We have licked them,” the GI's told each 
other jubilantly. 

Shortly after small arms began again from 
the opposite ridge. There was no assault this 
time, just the continual bark of snipers’ 
rifles through the long, frigid night. 

At 6 a. m. Tuesday the Reds assaulted 
Sutton’s ridge. From the ridge opposite the 
center of the line came a fierce wall of fire. 

A suicide enemy force struck up the slope 
against the left flank. 

Lieutenant Sutton was not too worried 
about these two fronts—the massed fire pow- 
er of United States artillery could hit there. 

But from the hill on the right—masked 
from the guns by the other hills—the main 
force of the enemy was assaulting in the 
darkness. The Reds were coming down a 
precipitous slope, tying short fiber ropes on 
scrub pines and lowering themselves. 

With flashing bayonets they burst into the 
strong point on the last of the three nipples 
on Lieutenant Sutton’s ridge. The GI's 
there fought desperately. Later, in one fox 
hole, Lieutenant Sutton found two dead 
North Koreans and the body of the United 
States soldier who had killed them before 
he died. 

Once inside the trenches the Reds turned 
the United States soldiers’ own machine gun 
down the ridgeline. 

Pfc Elijah Whitley, of Toledo, Ark., replied 
with his Browning automatic rifle, silencing 
the machine gun. Along the ridgeline, 
Lieutenant Sutton and his men rolled hand 


grenades down the slope. In the breaking 
dawn they could see the Communists 
crumple and tumble down the slope and then 
see new men replace them. Bodies were 
strewn crazily on the slopes. 

“We gave them everything we had,” Lieu- 
tenant Sutton eaid. 

That was enough. The last fanatic charge 
disintegrated. 

Reinforcements reached the United States 
line. United States mortars thumped down 
on the enemy-held right-hand ridge nipple. 
Lieutenant Sutton led a counterattack. The 
enemy was driven off it and Lieutenant Sut- 
ton’s men again held all of the ridge. 

MRS. SUTTON VOICES PRIDE 

Holding her 8-month-old daughter, Linda 
Louise, in her arms and flanked by her other 
child, Harry E. Sutton, Jr., Mrs. Vadnie Sut- 
ton could only say last night: “I’m terribly 
proud of my husband.” Through the day, 
she had heard over the radio and read in the 
newspapers about the heroic exploit of her 
husband, First Lt. Harry E. Sutton. 

Neighbors crowded her small apartment 
and offered congratulations. Mrs. Sutton, 
born in this city, said her husband had been 
with the United States Army for 10 years. 





What Are We Trying To Do? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitlec “What Are We Trying To Do?” 
written by Louis Bromfield, and pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Bulletin of 
January 13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows:. 

Wuat Are We TrriInc To Do? 
(By Louis Bromfield) 

In Washington we are certainly suffering 
from a confusion compounded of confusion 
and tragically the confusion finds its way 
into the hearts of all of us. 

It seems to me that much of the confu- 
sion arises from hypocrisy, dishonesty, and 
the deliberate and calculated misuse of 
words. 

Instead of dealing with realities and truth, 
the administration and in particular the 
State Department is dealing with a fog of 
illusions, shifty maneuvers, and deliberate 
deception. 

Each time that I read in the newspapers 
or hear over the radio the term “United Na- 
tions forces now fighting in Korea,” some- 
thing turns over inside me. Why does this 
hypocrisy exist? The war in Korea is be- 
tween American forces and those of Soviet 
Russia and her puppet, China. All the sup- 
plies and expenses are furnished by the 
American people. Not 1 percent of the 
troops are supplied by the other nations in- 
cluded in the UN. 

Why does the administration insist on re- 
ferring to a full-scale tragic and disastrous 
war as a police action when it is war being 
fought by us, virtually single-handed? 

What, indeed, has the UN turned out to 
be but an agency which has shillied and 
shallied and hamstrung our efforts in a 
bitter war. 
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Our State Department and our military 
leaders, hamstrung first of all by Mr. Tru- 
man himself, cannot fight an all-out war. 
They must await the consent and decisions 
of the UN, made up of other countries play- 
ing both ends against the middle, while our 
own American soldiers are being frozen, 
wounded, and killed. 

We cannot bomb the supply sources and 
lines in Manchuria without the permission 
of the UN. This will never come so long 
as European nations want to continue their 
trade in war materials used against us and 
Great Britain wants to protect Hong Kong 
from attack as a port out of which she is 
making money while we pay in lives and 
expense, 

What is the UN anyway? 

It is not the only world alliance of na- 
tions. There are two—the UN and the Com- 
inform nations. 

Soviet Russia, under a plan worked out 
by Alger Hiss, Mr. Acheson, and others, has 
the power to veto and block nearly all de- 
cisive collective action. Soviet Russia and 
her satellites all sit in on the UN which 
even invites an aggressor nation like Soviet 
China to present its utterly destructive case, 
None of our side sits in on the Cominform 
UN. 

And not only are we as a Nation and the 
UN as an organization hamstrung by the 
Soviet group, but confusion is created by 
every nation which wants to save itself at 
the expense of the United States. The phi- 
losophy seems to be “You protect us but don’t 
do anything rough which might involve us 
in a war, Just fight a war with one hand 
tied behind your back and we’ll be safe.” 

In the Western Europe that remains free, 
there are approximately 330,000,000 of peo- 
ple. In the United States there are 150,- 
000,000, yet President Truman drafts our sons 
and brothers with the avowed intention of 
sending them to Europe to defend these 330,- 
000,000. We have already contributed about 
$50,000,000,000 to the economic welfare of 
these 330,000,000 and we are expending more 
billions to arm them, yet they make very 
little effort to defend themselves. 

The labor government of Great Britain 
clearly places its mangy Socialist ideals above 
the welfare of the nation and the free world 
itself. It insists upon nationalizing the vital 
steel industry and throwing it into the con- 
fusion and inefficiency of bureaucratic man- 
agement in the midst of the worst crisis 
the Western World has ever known. 

Washington tells us that aid to Great 
Britain under the Marshall plan has ended 
and in the same breath tells us that we are 
paying two and a half billion to Great Brit- 
ain to help arm her. What kind of silly 
double talk is this? What difference does it 
make to a government on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy whether we call the two and a half 
billions Marshall plan or military aid? It’s 
all in the same pot, and we American citizens 
pay it while we draft the best of our young 
men to do the fighting, not only in Asia but, 
if Mr. Truman has his way, in Europe as 
well. 

Mr. Truman cries “Wolf! Wolf!” and de- 
clares an emergency when there is no emer- 
gency, save the unpreparedness which grew 
out of the politicking and inefficiency of his 
own administration and the high command 
of the Armed Forces, which spent fifty bil- 
lions in 5 years to achieve a state of unpre- 
paredness. It is not possible to cry “Emer- 
gency” again and again and again. What, 
therefore, happens when a real emergency 
arises? 

What is it we are trying to do? 

Whither are we bound? 

Why do we go on calling Communists in 
this country “Communists” instead of what 
they are—a Soviet Russian fifth column of 
saboteurs? 

We cannot meet any situation or even save 
ourselves so long as we deal with hypocrisies, 
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deceits, and secret agreements designed to 
sell the American people a bill of goods under 
false pretenses. 

Or is all this because Stalin, before the 
whole world, has made fools of certain high 
Officials at the very top of our Government? 





Warning to the Northwest 





EXTENSION OF REMARFS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Warning to the Northwest,” 
published in the McMinnville (Oreg.) 
Telephone Register of December 28, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

WARNING TO THE NORTHWEST 


Oregon Senator WAYNE Morse’s call for in- 
vestigation of the Federal Government’s pro- 
curement procedure and policies should 
sound an ominous warning to every small 
community and business firm in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The demand came after several days of in- 
tensive and frustrating investigation by the 
Oregon Senator, his staff, and Edward H. Lay, 
of McMinnville, as to why Lay and similar 
small manufacturers in the Northwest were 
not getting an opportunity to make competi- 
tive bids on Government orders. The group 
searched the files of every major procurement 
Office in Washington, D. C. They found the 
Lay firm listed in the index files, but in no 
case did they find the name carried through 
to the bid lists. This was in spite of the fact 
that Lay had made numerous attempts to 
get on the lists and had filled out several 
times all necessary papers to be placed on 
the lists. 

The investigation uncovered the fact that 
there were no small firms in the Northwest 
on the bid list. With exception of a few 
major concerns, which can afford to main- 
tain representatives in Washington, D. C., the 
entire Northwest is out in the cold at the 
present time as far as defense Contracts are 
concerned. 

The effect of this situation on the economy 
of our area is not hard to realize. The 
United States is already involved in a real 
war in Korea. We have underway a tremen- 
dous mobilization program to prepare the 
Nation for total world war, which Govern- 
ment Officials apparently believe is possible 
if not probable in the near future. 

The best word available out of the chaotic 
situation in Washington indicates that full 
controls would be in effect now, over all 
United States production, if the Government 
were ready to administer the burdens such 
controls demand. Unless there is a real eas- 
ing of the international situation, which 
looks out of the question at the moment, 
we probably will see severe curtailment of 
civilian production during 1951. Little ef- 
fort is being made to protect small-business 
investments in the rush to rearm the Nation, 

It is obvious that our Northwest commu- 
nities will suffer severely if war production 
does not take up some of the slack that cur- 
tailment of civilian production and distribu- 
tion is going to leave. We may have major 
industries in metropolitan areas, such as 
Portland’s World War II shipbuilding, to em- 
ploy manpower, but even that is not pro- 
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gressing too rapidly. There seems real re- 
luctance in Washington to increase war in- 
dustrialization in this area. 

If we have a shutdown in many lines of 
civilian business, our area will lose popula- 
tion to districts that are humming with war 
orders. We are going to see the Northwest's 
economy set back immeasurably. It is a sit- 
uation that the people of the Pacific North- 
west must not tolerate. 

Senator Morse found that specifications 
on many products the Lay Co., in con- 
junction with some 20 other firms, sought to 
build were drawn so as to completely elimi- 
nate western woods. The hardwood inter- 
ests of the East and South had the full in- 
side track and would have continued to hold 
that advantage had not the demand been 
made after Mr. Lay’s trip into Washington. 
Oregon lumber production, purchased under 
a separate agency, was not affected. 

* * * The people of the ertire North- 
west should make intensive efforts to see 
that their Washington representatives im- 
mediately get behind a program to increase 
defense production in thi: area. We have 
the materials and manpower. The items we 
could make would go directly overseas from 
here, relieving cross-country transport 
snarls. 

The situation is vital to every Northwest 
community that wants to continue a healthy 
economy. There is nothing like widespread 
demands from the people to awaken Wash- 
ington delegations to their responsibilities, 
and such demand should be made—and fast. 
Small-business firms, as Morse pointed out, 
are not able to maintain contact men in 
Washington, D. C., or make frequent trips to 
the Capital to make personal contact for a 
chance at Government orders. 

Californians recognize the problem and 
spend untold sums maintaining large staffs 
in the Capital. Large corporations, such is 
the automobile manufacturers, keep huge 
crews at work there. We cannot afford such 
outlays to protect the interests of small 
business in the Northwest, but its continua- 
tion is just as vital to this section as to any 
other. We must demand that our Repre- 
sentatives shoulder the load and see to it 
that this area is not forgotten. 





Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following report: 


MivcENTURY WHITE HovUsE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
DECEMBER 18, 1950 
At the concluding sessions of the Midcen- 

tury White House Conference on Children 

and Youth, 4,620 delegates with voting privi- 
lege adopted the following recommendations: 


PLEDGE TO CHILDREN 


As its closing action, the conference unani- 
mously adopted the following pledge: 

“To you, our children, who hold within you 
our most cherished hopes, we the members 
of the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, relying on your full 
response, make this pledge: 

“From your earliest infancy we give you 
our love, so that you may grow with trust in 
yourself and in others, 
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“We will recognize your worth as a person 
and we will help you to strengthen your sense 
of belonging. 

“We will respect your right to be yourself 
and at the same time help you to understand 
the rights of others, so that you may experi- 
ence cooperative living. 

“We will help you to develop initiative and 
imagination, so that you may have the op- 
portunity freely to create.” 


Believing in the primacy of spiritual values, 
democratic practice, and the dignity and 
worth of every human being, and recogniz- 
ing that these are essential to individual 
happiness and responsible citizenship, we 
have come together to inquire— 

How the necessary mental, emotional, and 
spiritual qualities may be developed in chil- 
dren, and 

How the physical, economic, and social 
conditions favorable to such development 

may be assured. 

And having found that children require, 
for their fullest development— 

Regard for their individual worth and sen- 
sitive respect for their feelings, from all who 
touch their lives. 

Loving care and guidance from mothers 
and fathers, who have a sense of the privilege 
and responsibility which parenthood in- 
volves, and who have confidence in their 
capacity to rear a child. 

A secure home that is free from want, and 
dread of want, and provides all family mem- 
bers with a satisfying physical, aesthetic, so- 
cial, and spiritual environment. 

A community whose citizens are dedicated 
to establishing the values and practices that 
make life meaningful and abundant for chil- 
dren of all colors, creeds, and customs, and 
to cooperative endeavor for the expression 
of these values and practices in daily living. 

Full access to health, educational, recrea- 
tional, social, and religious services and pro- 
grams, directed toward the well-being of all 
they serve. 

Concern on the part of all citizens for all 
children. 

Devotion to the pursuit of knowledge and 
the wide application of that which is known. 

If they are to grow in— 

Trust in themselves and others. 

Independence and initiative coupled with 
a true sense of being related to others. 

Satisfaction in bringing individual and 
share tasks to completion. 

A sense of personal destiny, of the respon- 
sible parts they will eventually play as par- 

ents, workers, citizens. 

The capacity for the love that underlies 
the family and that ideally comes to embrace 
all mankind. 

Creativity that brings into being new life, 
new relationships, new values, and new 
things of beauty and usefulness, and 
cherishes them for their worth. 

Integrity that sees each life as personally 
meaningful within the period of history in 
which it is lived, and in relation to enduring 
values. 


FURTHERING HEALTHY PERSONALITY DEVELOP- 
MENT IN CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


The conference unanimously passed the 
first group of 25 recommendations, as 
amended from the floor. 

1. The expansion of research on develop- 
ment and adjustment, and that such research 
include longitudinal studies of relations and 
factors that aifect behavior and adjustment. 
In this way there will be provided a con- 
tinuing understanding of infants, children, 
and youth and a sound basis for practices. 
We further recommend support by public 
and private agencies in extending research 
pertaining to healthy personality. 

2. That the citizens of every community 
accept responsibility for providing and sus- 
taining adequate programs and facilities with 
professional personnel for education, health, 
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recreation, and social services. In the de- 
velopment of such programs full and appro- 
priate use should be made of all voluntary 
and public resources. 

3. That schools for professional workers in- 
clude in their curricula instruction in human 
growth and change and in family counseling, 
together with practical experience. 

4. That ways and means be found for the 
formal and informal in-service education of 
professional people and that promising prac- 
tices be widely disseminated. 

5. That education for parenthood be made 
available to all through educational, health, 
religious, and welfare agencies maintaining 
professional standards and by properly quali- 
fied individuals. 

6. That nursery schools and kindergartens, 
as a desirable supplement to home life, be 
included as a part of public educational op- 
portunity for children provided they meet 
high professional standards. 

7. That children be provided with oppor- 
tunities that are wide in range and chal- 
lenging in nature, emphasizing exploration, 
participation, and social experience in an 
environment that is rich and stimulating; 
and that expectations of achievement should 
be in harmony with each child’s ability and 
growth. 

8. That appropriate public bodies set mini- 
mum standards for agencies and institutions 
providing foster care for children, whether 
foster day care or full-time care, and pro- 
vide for the authorization or licensing and 
supervision as to maintenance of standards. 

9. That all States establish standards for 
the hospital care of mothers and children, 
in order to assure the quality of care which 
modern science knows how to give; and that 
these standards take into account the im- 
portance of avoiding unnecessary distress 
and anxiety. 

10. That specialists and agencies take every 
opportunity to foster and increase parents’ 
feelings of satisfaction and self-confidence; 
and that material concerning the growth and 
development of children be made as reassur- 
ing and nontechnical as possible, and not 
hold up false standards of perfection. 

11. That elementary, secondary, college 
and community education include such ap- 
propriate experiences and studies of child- 
hood and family life as will help young peo- 
ple to mature toward the role of parenthood. 

12. That one department in each State 
government whether it be welfare, health, or 
education, working in close conjunction with 
the other departments concerned, set up 
all-inclusive minimum standards for all day- 
care center nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens. 

13. That appropriate public bodies estab- 
lish minimum standards for licensing or au- 
thorization with respect to plant, program, 
and staff, for all child-care and preschool 


groups. 

14. That there be authoritative explora- 
tion of methods of improving the economic 
situation of children in families with inade- 
quate incomes, giving particular attention 
to family allowances, tax exemptions for 
children and expenses of working mothers. 

15. That development of new housing fa- 
cilities give special attention to health, rec- 
reational, and social needs; to the extent that; 
private industry does not provide suitable 
housing for low-income families, that such 
housing continue to be developed by gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

16. That programs for children and youth 
with handicaps be expanded to provide for 
physical, mental, emotional, and occupa- 


17. That local boards of education accept 


service in realizing this objective, 





18. That guidance and counseling services 
in schools, employment offices, and youth- 
servicing agencies be strengthened and ex- 
tended; and that such services take into ac- 
count emotional factors involved in voca- 
tional adjustment and aptitude for specific 
jobs. 

19. That children of migrant and seasonal 
workers be given all the protections and 
services available to other children, with 
special regard to transportation, housing, 
sanitation, health and educational services, 
social benefits, and protection under labor 
laws. 

20. That school lunches be provided and 
that children unable to pay for their lunches 
be furnished them free, without being dif- 
ferentiated from the children who pay. 

21. That restrictive eligibility provisions 
be eliminated from public assistance pro- 
grams so as to provide assistance to all chil- 
dren in need. 

22. That Federal grants to States for pub- 
lic assistance be varied with the financial 
ability of the States but sufficient to protect 
children’s personalities from the ill effects 
of inadequate income. 

23. That racial segregation in education 
be abolished. 

24. That it be made possible for qualified 
youth to obtain college or university educa- 
tion which would otherwise be denied them 
because of inability to pay. 

25. That, as an aid to the economic sta- 
bility of children and their mothers, the old- 
age and survivors insurance program be fur- 
ther extended to cover workers not presently 
included and to make benefits more ade- 
quate; and that similar improvements be 
made in State unemployment insurance 
laws. 

In addition, the Conference adopted a mo- 
tion from the floor to include the following 
in its recommendations: 

“That churches of various faiths coordi- 
nate, strengthen, and expand their religious 
services and activities for people of inade- 
quate income.” 


FURTHERING HEALTHY PERSONALITY DEVELOP- 
MENT THROUGH THE FAMILY, THE CHURCH, 
THE SCHOOL, AND OTHER SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


1. That there be a comprehensive study of 
the present body of law relating to children 
and families and the methods of implement- 
ing such laws; and that the study shall in- 
clude laws that serve to impede the progress 
of Indians in the fields of social and cultural 
advance. 

2. That law schools include courses on 
family law and the relationship of the law 
to other professions, and schools of social 
work include courses in the law and its 
philosophy. 

3. That standards be developed for juve- 
nile services by police departments. 

4. That, in accordance with State-wide 
standards, courts of superior jurisdiction, 
with judges qualified in the law with an un- 
derstanding of social and psychological 
factors, and with probation staff 
and auxiliary personnel, be available for all 
cases involving children with problems that 
require court action in rural and urban 
areas. 

5. That the preventive and treatment 
functions of social agencies, police, courte, 
institutions, and after-care agencies be co- 
ordinated so as to insure continuity of 
service. 

6. That more emphasis be put on the ef- 
fects of recreational activities on the per- 
sonality of the individual; and that in all 
neighborhoods where children and youth re- 
side there should be provided recreation cen- 
ters under professional and voluntary super- 
vision. 

7. That have an equal chance with 
adults to participate in planning and carry- 
ing out recreational activities; and that, as @ 
practical aid for such planning, States be en- 
couraged to study and establish official State 
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boards of recreation to provide counsel and 
information assistance in recreation matters 
to communities, particularly small towns and 
rural areas. 

8. That States and other appropriate pub- 
lic bodies establish and enforce standards 
covering the employment of youth in all 
occupations, such standards to include min- 
imum age and wages, as well as hours of 
work, night work, protection from hazardous 
occupations, and provisions for workmen's 
compensation; and that, under these con- 
ditions, employers in cooperation with labor 
be urged to provide appropriate work ex- 
perience for youth on a part-time basis. 

9. Prompt action should be taken at the 
national level to provide funds to supple- 
ment those of States and localities, and to 
stimulate the early development of adequate 
local health service throughout the country, 
such action being particularly needed be- 
cause of the physical and mental effects of 
mobilization and war on the mothers, chil- 
dren, and youth. 

10. That a continuous program of educa- 
tion regarding the role of social service in 
adoption be carried on for the general pub- 
lic and for the professions involved to the 
end that effective safeguards be achieved 
for the protection of the adopted child, his 
natural parents, and his adopted parents; 
that existing legislation be strengthened, 
and if need be, new legislation enacted to 
assure such protection; and that qualified 
adoption agencies, local and State-wide, vol- 
untary and public, be strengthened and de- 
veloped to further assure such protection. 

11. Further Federal aid should be provided 
to the States for educational services, in tax- 
supported public schools, without Federal 
control, to help equalize educational oppor- 
tunity—the issue of auxiliary services to be 
considered on its merits in sepaarte legisla- 
tion. 

12. That all professions dealing with chil- 
dren have, as an integral part of the prepara- 
tion, a core of common experiences on funda- 
mental concepts of human behavior includ- 
ing the need to consider the total person as 
well as any specific disorder; the interrela- 
tionship of physical, mental, social, religious, 
and cultural forces; the importance of inter- 
personal relationships; and the role of self- 
understanding; and emphasis on the positive 
recognition and production of healthy per- 
sonalities and the treatment of variations; 
and that lay people be oriented through for- 
mal or informal education to an understand- 
ing of the importance of the foregoing 
concepts. 

13. That steps be taken at National, State, 
and local levels to improve the facilities and 
increase the output of professional schools 
preparing persons for services to children. 

14. That an inquiring attitude be main- 
tained toward all services, with appropriate 
provision at all levels for continuous scien- 
tific study of needs, objectives, alternative 
methods, and effectiveness of programs. 


MAKING MORE POSITIVE THE INFLUENCE OF RELI- 
GIOUS, SCCIAL, AND ECONOMIC FORCES ON 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


1, Recognizing knowledge and understand- 
ing of religious and ethical concepts as es- 
sential to the development of spiritual values 
and that nothing is of greater importance 
to the moral and spiritual health of our Na- 
tion than the works of religious education in 
our homes and families and in our institu- 
tions of organized religion, we nevertheless 
strongly affirm the principle of separation of 
church and state, which has been the key- 
stone of our American democracy gnd de- 
clare ourselves unalterably opposed to the 
use of the public schools directly or indi- 
rectly for religious educational purposes. 

2. That there be further study of the 
underlying causes of broken homes and in- 
creasing divorce. 

3. That we support the full program rec- 
ommended by the President's Commission on 
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Civil Rights because it represents our faith 
in and practice of democracy and we further 
urge prompt steps to eliminate all types of 
racial and religious segregation and that this 
conference through its most appropriate 
channels appeal to the Federal Government 
to abolish segregation in the Nation's Capital, 
making Washington the world’s example of a 
truly working democratic absence of dis- 
criminatory practices on the basis of race, 
creed, or color. 

4. That to insure the welfare of all children 
the following specific measures be taken to 
provide a well-rounded comprehensive hous- 
ing and community development program: 

A. Maximum emphasis should be placed on 
maintaining standards adequate for health, 
comfort, and decency in both private and 
public housing construction. 

B. That the construction of 810,000 low- 
rent public housing units should proceed at 
full speed in order to provide much-needed 
housing for low-income families now living 
in slums. 

C. To meet the needs of middle-income 
families who are ineligible for public hous- 
ing, that there be developed a cooperative- 
housing program specifically geared to the 
needs and income of middle-income families. 

D. That our national housing program 
should meet the requirements of families not 
only in every income group, but also in every 
type of community, rural and urban, and 
families of every size from the largest to the 
smallest. 

E. That the slum clearance and urban de- 
velopment and redevelopment program, now 
getting under way with Federal assistance, be 
supported as an integral part of over-all com- 
munity planning. 

F, That the need principle be regarded as 
the prime criterion in providing defense 
housing facilities ‘n a period of mobilization, 

5. That specific efforts be made to bring 
lower income groups up to a higher income 
level and to increase their real income by 
providing a greater variety of community 
services. (All expansion of services should 
include children in all the States and Terri- 
tories.) 

6. That in view of television’s unprece- 
dented growth and its potential as a medium 
for mass education, the television industry 
and all educational, health, and social agen- 
cies seeking to use this medium accept their 
great social responsibility; and further that 
this principle apply also to the other mass 
media of communications. 

7. That the Federal Communications 
Commission reserve television channels for 
noncommercial educational television sta- 
tions so that some part of the limited num- 
ber of frequencies to be allocated by the 
Commission may be reserved for educational 
uses and purposes. 

8. That all groups concerned develop and 
maintain programs for protecting the 
healthy personality of children living under 
the stress of defense preparation. 

9. That in the present emergency the sac- 
rifices demanded should be shared by all in- 
dividuals and groups in the population and 
that the services of men with physical and 
other disabilities be utilized in some capacity 
without the use of categories, such as IV-F. 

10. That more and better educational op- 
portunities be made available for young 
adults in civilian and military life. 

11, That schools, labor, industry, and other 
community agencies involved and the mili- 
tary services improve and expand their per- 
sonnel, evaluation, placement, and voca- 
tional guidance and counseling activities to 
serve the interests of the young people and 
to promote the over-all development and 
utilization of our total human resources. 

12. That provision of adequate allowances 
be made for wives and children of service- 
men. 

13. That the participation of children and 
youth in times of community stress should 

be in agreement with their stage of develop- 
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ment and designed to minimize their anx- 
leties. 

14. That governmental and voluntary agen- 
cies work to meet the needs of wives and 
children of the personnel in the Armed 
Forces moving to new communities, to insure 
their absorption into community life and the 
provision of adequate housing, health, edu- 
cational, spiritual, and recreational services 
to meet their needs. 


» 
MOBILIZING CITIZENS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE PERSONALITY DE- 
VELOPMENT OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


1. That community groups and commu- 
nity leaders reexamine their attitudes and 
procedures in the light of findings of this 
conference, and make appropriate adapta- 
tions and changes. 

2. In order to insure proper assessment, 
creative planning, and appropriate action 
with respect to meeting the needs of children 
and youth, that communities undertake the 
following tasks on a continuing basis: 

A. Develop broad community interests. 

B. Obtain the broadest possible commu- 
nity sponsorship. 

C. Obtain where necessary technical as- 
sistance in planning and carrying out the 
program. 

D. Initiate or organize studies and gather 
facts that are focused on specific problems 
according to priorities. 

E. Interpret the facts, and inform the com- 
munity as to their significance. 

Since goals and methods are closely inter- 
twined, that in undertaking these tasks the 
methods used be based on the following 
principles: 

A. People as individuals and as groups 
should be helped to help themselves. Pro- 
fessional workers should find their role in 
giving such help. 

B. It should be recognized that differences 
and stresses may be present and can be 
utilized positively. 

C. There should be broad-based partici- 
pation of all groups without discrimination 
as to age, sex, race, creed, national origin, 
or economic levels. 

D. Fact-finding should be used as part of a 
total educational process. 

E. Channels of communication between 
individuals and groups should be provided 
for the purpose of not only furthering com- 
mon social objectives but also for the im- 
provement of relations between groups. 

F. Since the community is served by both 
public and private agencies, Which have a 
common concern for meeting the needs of 
children and youth, the endeavors of both in 
planning, assessment, and financing should 
be utilized. 

3. That greater emphasis be placed by the 
various professions on utilizing methods and 
seeking new means of bringing the parents 
into participation in thinking and planning 
with and for their children. 

4. That professional workers should be 
trained in such a way that they will have 
an understanding of and respect for other 
professional skills and contributors in order 
that they may work together to further 
community growth. Some of the ways that 
this might be achieved are: 

A.'In all levels of undergraduate educa- 
tion, that students receive broad prepara- 
tion in the knowledge of human growth 
behavior, and motivation which ought to be 
common knowledge fcr all students. This 
would also serve as a background for profes- 
sional education. 

B. In schools preparing for professional 
work, that there be included in the curri- 
culum both through the classroom and field 
experiences opportunities for cooperative 
work as problems common to all professional 
interests. 

C. The practicing professional worker fur- 
ther his training by seeking, utilizing and 

promoting opportunities to relate to and par- 
ticipate witn other professional and citizens 
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groups in resolving problems of the individ- 
ual and the community. 

D. That orientation programs be planned 
for all professional persons and interpro- 
fessional groups in the community. 

5. Participation in planning in the com- 
munity should begin in the schools and in 
other institutions in order that children, 
youth, and adults learn the importance of 
voluntary participation and responsibility 
for community leadership. 

6. All interested groups should work in 
partnership to recruit, train, and use volun- 
teer leaders for community programs, with 
special attention to using young people in 
appropriate ways. 

7. Since citizen participation is essential 
for effective community services for children 
and youth, when not already provided, citi- 
zen advisory boards and similar groups rep- 
resentative of the community be established 
for public services as well as private and that 
every effort be made to enable and secure 
participation by a cross section of the citi- 
zenry. That educational institutions and 
other groups emphasize the importance of 
participation by volunteers as a basic factor 
in citizen responsibility. 

8. Communities foster cooperative com- 
munity councils representative of all com- 
munity interests to study and advance better 
conditions and opportunities for young 
workers. 

9. Citizens be encouraged to support ade- 
quate appropriations and qualified staff to 
administer and enforce basic legislative 
standards of States, and other appropriate 
public bodies, covering the employment of 
youth. 

10. That more energetic efforts be made by 
both public and private organizations for 
support of selective recruitment and train- 
ing of professional workers and for an ex- 
tensive program of scholarships. 

11. Recognizing that youth has rights and 
responsibilities for better community living, 
that progressive opportunities be provided 
for youth to participate vitally in community 
activities and planning in order that youth 
may early have the preparation and experi- 
ence for leadership and community service. 
Further that the professional workers ac- 
cept their responsibilities to stimulate the 
community to see that these opportunities 
are provided for youth. 

12. That youth representatives be placed 
on community boards of various agencies in 
order that they may participate in the plan- 
ning, developmental, and operational phases 
of the total community programs. 

18. Immediate vigorous, and continuing 
work be undertaken to provide for the or- 
ganization and financing of National, State, 
and local programs which would put the con- 
ference recommendations into action. 


RESOLUTION ON FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 


Whereas the President of the United States 
who called this Midcentury White House 
Conference has stated that “essential for the 
progress of mankind” and the preservation of 
“our own liberty as a Nation” are “ways to 
help our children and young people become 
mentally and morally stronger” and develop 
into the “self-reliant individuals” which are 
the strength of our democracy; and 

Whereas the President has urged that “in 
the days ahead—we will bave to make special 
efforts to see that children get a fair chance 
at the right start in life” and has asked 
this Conference to proceed immediately to- 
ward such goals; and 

Whereas over 100,000 citizens in all States 
and Territories have studied ways of im- 
proving the well-being of children in their 
own communities; and 

Whereas the White House Conference has 
so dramatically demonstrated the pressing 
need for the better application of that which 
we know and that which we assume to be 
good as well as the importance of filling by 
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further research the wide gaps in our knowl- 
edge of human and social behavior; and 

Whereas the follow-up on the recommen- 
dations and implications of the findings of 
the Midcentury White House Conference de- 
pend upon the fullest partnership of volun- 
tary and official effort; and 

Whereas this White House Conference has 
demonstrated the need for more effective 
communication between the national, State 
and local levels; and 

Whereas there is need to establish a con- 
tinuity of effort in follow-up; and 

Whereas the national committee of the 
White House Conference, its advisory coun- 
cils, and delegates in attendance at the De- 
cember meetings have recommended that 
machinery be authorized to implement fol- 
low-up: Be it 

Resolved that this Conference recommends 
approval of the following principles in effect- 
ing appropriate action in follow-up: 

1. The chief operating group upon which 
the responsibility for follow-up should fall 
will be existing organizations—national, 
State, and local. 

2. That chief purposes of the follow-up 
effort should be to disseminate the findings 
of the Conference, stimulate action on its 
recommendations, and promote research de- 
signed to fill the gaps of knowledge which the 
Conference has brought forth. 

8. That the participation of youth and the 
inter-disciplinary approach demonstrated in 
this Conference should be maintained and 
further developed. 

4. That the formation of a national com- 
mittee is important as an advisory and con- 
sultative group. Such a committee should 
work through all the groups which have a 
primary concern for the well-being of the 
Nation's children and youth. It should be 
made up of individual citizens asked to serve 
in their own right rather than as representa- 
tives of organizations or interests and de- 
termine its own methods of financing. 

5. That provision for continuity be imple- 
mented by (a) including on this new com- 
mittee five selected members from each of the 
present advisory councils wishing to partici- 
pate in follow-up, members from the pres- 
ently organized committee and members at 
large; and (b) by providing for State and 
local follow-up organjzation. 

6. That on-going activities should be ef- 
fected by this national committee through an 
advisory council for participation of na- 
tional organizations and an advisory coun- 
cil for State and local action and through 
such technical committee as may be indi- 
cated and should provide for appropriate 
cooperation with governmental groups at all 
levels. 

7. That it is understood that the national 
committee here proposed would of necessity 
have discretion, within the framework of the 
purposes herein set forth, to make such 
changes as will assure the attainment of the 
objectives of the Midcentury White House 
Conference. 

8. That authority for setting up this fol- 
low-up program be given to the national 
committee of the Midcentury White House 
Conference. 





The Marshall Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the December 21, 1950, issue of the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly discussing 
the Marshall plan. The editorial pro- 
vides clear evidence again of the effec- 
tiveness of the Marshall plan. AsI have 
said so many times and now repeat, I 
consider the Marshall plan, on the eco- 
nomic front, to be the greatest contribu- 
tor to checking the spread of commu- 
nism throughout Europe. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue MARSHALL PLAN 


It is not the failure but the success of the 
Marshall plan that has led to the suspension 
of further aid to Britain. In 5 years we have 
had first a loan of $3,750,000,000 and then 
allocations of nearly $2,700,000,000 under the 
European recovery program. Now, 18 months 
before she close of the 4-year plan, the ster- 
ling area is earning a surplus of dollars— 
and not, as is commonly believed, because of 
abnormally high raw-material prices. Higher 
export proceeds have accounted for some- 
thing like one-fifth of the unexpected 
change-over from dollar gap to dollar sur- 
plus. Lower imports account for the major 
part, and this reduction has been brought 
about partly by devaluation and partly by the 
ability of growing British production to take 
the place of dollar goods. Marshall aid has 
been a vital component of recovery. Ordinary 
words of thanks are inadequate to meet the 
occasion. We can only say that the American 
people have proved themselves to be far- 
sighted as well as generous, and the first is 
much rarer in this world than the second. 
Success is worth more than gratitude. Here 
is one of the most brilliant successes in the 
history of international relations. All con- 
cerned have reason to be pleased with them- 
selves. Statesmanship has been applied to 
the ending as well as to the starting of the 
plan. The abrupt close of lend-lease at the 
end of the war did untold harm to western 
unity; this time the ending is to be gradual 
and sensible. Goods in the pipeline will be 
paid for, though some heavy industrial 
equipment will not arrive until 1952. Com- 
mitments under the European Payments 
Union will be met. Promises which led this 
country to undertake financial risks abroad 
will be kept. In fact, the whole apparatus 
of the Marshall plan remains in being, and 
this country remains a full member. The 
marginal activities, like the Productivity 
Council and the Fulbright scholarships, will 
continue. If there should be a set-back to 
the sterling position the present agreement 
will be reviewed. All this is highly satisfac- 
tory. We shall not, of course, do without 
American aid altogether. We depend on the 
United States for our defense, and we expect 
to receive some help toward the cost of re- 
armament, particularly the cost of imported 
raw materials for defense production. The 
amount to be allotted to Britain—and the 
form of it—remains to be settled by the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The 
need will depend a good deal on the prices of 
the raw materials we need, and these in turn 
depend on the joint planning of raw mate- 
rial supplies which Mr. Attlee proposed in 
Washington. News of these unsolved prob- 
lems will be awaited with some anxiety. But 
nothing can diminish the great news of to- 
day. We may be excused for feeling like a 
man who has paid back a large loan to a 
friend. Marshall aid to Europe has meant a 
contribution of £88 from every American 
family; and the vast majority of Americans 
are not so well off that the extra tax burden 
has come easy to them. We salute the Amer- 
ican taxpayer and hope he has got value for 
money. We have done our best to give it to 
him. 
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Let Us Face the Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I see from the press—Wall Street Jour- 
nal, January 18, 1951—that the United 
States Treasury will soon ask owners of 
$1,100,000,000 of series E savings bonds 
that mature in 1951 to hold on to them a 
few more years. At the present rate of 
depreciation of the purchasing power of 
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the dollar I am sure the interest that the 
holders of E bonds will ultimately receive 
will vanish into thin air. Why not sta- 
bilize the value of the E bonds and all 
other United States bonds by cutting 
down unnecessary, nonessential and non- 
defense expenditures of the Truman 
spendthrift administration. The road 
to the repudiation of United States 
bonds and the devaluation of the dollar 
is being greased by the Truman spenders. 

The citizens who doubt this drab pic- 
ture ought to study the proposed budget 
authorizations for expenditures during 
fiscal year 1952 compiled by Paul O. 
Peters. Under leave to extend, hereto- 
fore granted, I am inserting the com- 
pilation of Mr. Peters: 


Proposed budget authorizations for erpenditures—fiscal year 1952 
{Compiled by Paul O. Peters, from the budget for fiscal 1952] 





Description 





Appropriations recommended: 


eI MIEN 2s cuchevbeckgedédsteucscocusscend 
ict iii condsoutnneuccsucntieecee 
Executive Office, the President....................... 
PEON id incnchtincminbechainagedecoas 
tt i: cncbdasetabisehneanéaccdegecoed 
Doderal Geeutity AGMCY ....... 2.2... ccccecccceccecece 
General Services Administration...................... 
Housing and Home Finance Agency.................. 
Department of Agriculture............................ 
——— I esis 
De 


afense Department, military... 
Defense Department, civil functions. 
Department of the Interior... 
Department of Justice. 
Department of Labor-._. 
Post Office (general fund 
Department of State_.. 
T Department... ioe 
District of Columbia (contribution) 
Reserve for contingencies. ......... 


POR ENIEIIR, SOREL, a dinanwbenccnenccaniesesnnccces 
Reappropriations: Department of State................... 


Authorizations to expend from public debt receipts: 


cl a ene elena oaatlitintty 
House and Home Finance Agency...............-...- 
Department of Agriculture......................----0- 


Total authorizations for expenditure, 1952......... 


Contract authorizations, fiscal 1952: 


Housing and Home Finance Agency.................. 
Department of Commerce..............-....-.-.-.--- 
Department of the Interior. ...........--ce-cceccccccce 


Deductions: 
For liquidation of prior contract authorizations: 


I at nae nin etnies 
Funds appropriated, President.................. 
Independent offices... ........................... 
General Services Administration....................].......- 
Housing and Home Finance Agency............. 
Federal Security Agency......................... 
Department of Commerce.....................-. 
OT gE ae Se ees 
Department of the Interior...................... 
DRODRTITROUE G8 FUMING, « on cccccneucncceccccsccuce 
IE OF SD a ecncvnduencndutoduvnacence 


Deductions (subtract) .................e0-..-<- 
Net proposed Svenepriations and contract authorizations 


for fiscal 195 


Recommended in budget..................--.-.-.-.-. 
BE Sih cd bcinicnwenatigiattetebditibedcas 


Pro 





















Recommended Proposed for 


in 1952 budget later Total 
Dinctetnteneteimcen $73, 334, 906 
26, 483, 240 |. 26, 483, 240 
35, 331, 215 35, 331, 215 








45, 476, 271 | $11, 180, 000, 000 11, 225, 476, 271 

7, 091, 727, 250 510, 000, 000 7, 601, 727, 250 

1, 886, 373, 558 335, 000, 000 2, 221, 373, 558 
148, 211, 400 1, 000, 000, 000 1, 148, 211, 400 

Ty EEE Tiaivationbdsnnseset 37, 730, 000 

993, 043, 560 |......-....-...-.. 993, 043, 560 

933, 640, 925 129, 400, 000 1, 063, 040, 925 
estebatineihtpiecaemieataatl 62, 510, 000, 000 62, 510, 000, 000 
641, 950, 000 170, 000, 000 811, 950, 000 

619, 858, 473 8, 000, 000 627, 858, 473 
SIE, OOO Bettcatncoucseccs 156, 831, 000 

By SOE Eeecedbordenessnbes 231, 291, 500 

521, 374, 000 1 361, 374, 000 160, 000, 000 

283, 646, 376 313, 646, 376 

6, 494, 013, 482 |. 6, 494, 013, 482 

12, 000, 000 |. 12, 000, 000 
aeteeceonietanecee 200, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 









95, 943, 343, 156 

“ 625, 000 
pinseneiipiiemmmenaies 

1, 000, 000, 000 
250, 000; 000 
689, 000, 000 


20, 232, 317,156 | 75,711, 026, 000 








625, 000 | 







































939, 000, 000 1, 989, 000, 000 
pe None None None 
.-| 21, 171, 942, 156 | 76, 711, 026, 000, "97, 882, 968, 156 

——————— a) | 
ba TOU OIE a ecicrnsctisnics 100, 900, 000 
a MOE IE i ccetainiiadedads 520, 000, 000 
oa TRIE Boecnsescnaiekes 1, 000, 000 

COI GOD fia aise icicsanaiis 621, 000, 000 
at Ek 5, 000, 000 
a UE oe 44, 476, 271 
ae 379, 700, 000 |...........-_- 379, 700, 000 

diibibineicel | Se eee ee ee 

ake IED Pine cuccedduniapiden 4, 900, 000 
a De Birinci rnaniinients 164, 830, 000 
sae 618, 626, 925 125, 000, 000 743, 626, 925 
~~ 2, 510, 000, 000 2, 510, 000, 000 

me TT ai its ncktans 38, 875, 000 
aos 360, 000 360, 000 
an 3, 000, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
---| 1, 250,768,196 | 2, 815, 000, 000 4, 076, 768, 196 
——————SS OEE OOOO 
<--j 20,533, 173, 960 |... ------ =< ---| aeananenenenen, oe 
dei NS ho mas TA RG O00 L..0<c-..--2--28-- 
siiphlpsalahiciinns il handipiridavattadkilgsndated 94, 429, 199, 460 





1 Deduction for proposed postal-rate increase to reduce deficit. 


SUMMARY 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 
the Budget requests for appropriations and 
authority to obligate the Government totals 
$87,459 ,449,977. 

The proposed requests for fiscal 1952 total 
$94,429,199,960. 

In 2 years the administration wants to 
spend $181,888,649,937. 





The cost of operating State and local gov- 
ernments for the same two fiscal years is 
estimated at $41,000,000,000. 

All government cost would be, under the 
present proposed spending for the 2 years, 
$221,888,649,937. 

This huge amount represents more than 
50 percent of the reported total national 
income for 1949 and nearly 50 percent of 
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the reported average national income for 
the first half of the calendar year 1950. 

The spending program for fiscal 1952 if 
approved by Congress will accelerate the 
inflationary trend, increase taxes, boost the 
public debt to new levels, and generally dis- 
turb the functioning of our entire economic 
system. 

It is indeed time to reexamine our ability 
to spend and tax the people for the many 
international adventures included in Mr, 
Truman's plans for the fiscal year 1952. 

Pau. O. PETERrs. 





Letter From Jesse H. Bond to Hon. Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there is 
a very interesting retired professor of 
business administration of the University 
of Oregon who does not always agree 
with the junior Senator from Oregon on 
economic and social legislation, but who, 
nevertheless, is always stimulating, even 
in his disagreements, and helpful in his 
contribution to the discussions of eco- 
nomics. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Teecorp an interesting letter I have re- 
cently received from him in which he sets 
forth some of his views on important 
issues. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EuGENE, Orec., December 6, 1950. 

Dear WayYNE: The time has come, it seems 
to me, for all men who think of themselves 
as civilized to reflect with humility and hon- 
esty on the fact that fish and animals get 
hooked and trapped by going full tilt after 
what they want, without seeing their situa- 
tions whole. The more we become special- 
ized and therefore limited in our first-hand 
knowledge, which is what happens to civi- 
lized men, the more we seem to become im- 
patient when anyone attempts to acquaint 
us with unpalatable facts. 

Fortunately or otherwise, my own first- 
hand experience, as well as my academic 
training, has been extraordinarily wide. I 
have been through the mill from child la- 
borer in a market garden to landlord and 
small capitalist. My studies have included 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, sociology, 
political science, law, economics, accounting, 

and business management. 

Just now, it appears to me, organized labor 
is in desperate need of considering some 
unpalatable facts, only two of which I shall 
here mention, 

First, we must now and probably for sev- 
eral years, possibly a generation or more, pro- 
duce more guns and less butter. If we try to 
preserve our butter production undimin- 
ished, we shall fall short of the necessary 
production of guns. The necessary sacrifice 
of some of our butter ought to be shared 
by all of us and not shirked by any large 
number, of course. There are two possible 
ways of approximating this result roughly, 
but no way of doing it perfectly. One of 
these ways is to ration the butter, the other 
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is to allow the price of butter to rise as the 
unavoidable scarcity grows in the markets. 

Organized labor gives notice that, as the 
price of butter rises, wages must rise accord- 
ingly or even anticipate rising prices. In 
the absence of rationing, this amounts to a 
demand that labor escape all sacrifice of its 
butter consumption and pass the decline in 
standards of living on to Roxie Erb and other 
people on fixed, or partly fixed, incomes. 

In this connection I suggest you glance 
over the National City Bank’s monthly let- 
ter for November 1959, pages 123 to 126. It 
gives in full a letter from a CIO economist 
and gives what seems to me a deserved and 
soundly reasonable reply. 

The second item is best introduced by a 
little personal experience. On my farm are 
buildings which would cost me over $20,000 
to replace, yet I am allowed to charge de- 
preciation only on $7,000, the original cost 
in dollars of pre-World War and predevalu- 
ation purchasing power. If I should have 
to scrap these buildings, even after recover- 
ing in depreciation the whole $7,000, I would 
be out anywhere from $13,000 to $18,000, 
with a set of buildings no better than the 
originals were when they were built. In 
other words, I must make extra profits of 
$13,000 to $18,000 before replacement because 
my income each year as reportéd and as 
taxed will have been substantially over- 
stated. To put it another way, inflated re- 
Placement costs are an additional or ex post 
facto tax on income previously earned. To 
say it still differently, inflated replacement 
costs are a levy upon working capital, and 
they could ruin a business entirely if its debts 
are large. They reduce the ability of man- 
agement either to pay dividends to their 
stockholders or to resist excessive demands 
by organized labor. 

I quote from Poor’s Investment Advisory 
Survey, November 25, 1950, final page: “There 
are some significant things which balance 
sheets do not show. In the case of steel, one 
of them is that present replacement costs of 
plant and equipment exceed $250 per ton 
of ingot capacity; and that if adequate de- 
preciat'on reserves were set up on that basis, 
under present tax laws, the earnings of the 
industry would look like depression figures." 
On a recent calculation, the stock market 
prices of the common stocks of the eight 
largest steel companies were valuing their 
plant and equipment at from $36.32 to $87.42 
per ton of annual ingot capacity. No, 
neither my wife nor I own any steel stocks, 
but we do own some other stocks, enough 
to enable us to get the investor’s hard- 
headed and realistic point of view. 

From that point of view, let’s look at the 
10,000,000-ton addition to annual ingot 
capacity which the administration is push- 
ing the steel industry to make, and which 
must cost very close to $2,500,000,000, or even 
more since the most recent increases in steel 
wages and material costs. The requirements 
in the amount of working capital, or revolv- 
ing liquid capital, will also be substantially 
increased. 

It is extremely unlikely that such in- 
creased annual ingot capacity will be valued 


on the stock market at a higher rate than- 


existing capacity. To be generous to the 
critics of steel profits, let us say the market 
value of the steel sto*ks might rise as much 
as $910,000,000. In other words, steel stock- 
holders are being asked to spend between 
$250 and $300 to add $90 to the market value 
of their investments. One billion six hun- 
dred million dollars or more is thus destined 
to be taken from stockholders and poured 
into the inflation rat hole. 

Where is this money coming from? Cer- 
tainly not as a gift from Government, for 
that would be political suicide for any legis- 
lator who might dare to vote for it. Cer- 
tainly not from new collections from the 
etockholders, because that would be asking 


them to throw away at least the $1,600,000,- 
000 from their existing bank accounts, if not 
more. Eventually, loans or no loans, the 
whole $2,500,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 will 
have to come out of profits, or from one of 
the two sources mentioned above, which 
seem out of the question on any voluntary 
basis. And, mind you, it must come out of 
profits after taxes, which means that the 
steel industry must add at least some $5,000,- 
000,000 to the selling prices of its products 
in order to retain the $2,500,000,000. Not 
@ dollar of this $5,000,000,000 can be added 
to stockholders’ dividends. Additional profits 
must exist, if working capital is to get nec- 
essary increases and fair dividends are to 
be paid. 

Profits on this necessary scale, reported 
under present corporation income tax regu- 
lations, are bound to appear fabulous to any- 
one who takes the statistics of steel com- 
pany profits at their apparent meaning, 
which CIO economists and officers choose to 
represent as valid, either knowingly or 
ignorantly. They put the steel industry, and 
others, in a false and vulnerable position 
before the jury. 

The CIO handling of statistics, as I have 
observed it, has been an enthusiastic and 
even bitter use of half-truths wherever they 
can be used to favor their own interests more 
than whole truths, at least as I see them. 
By whatever extent they succeed in raising 
wages on the claim that they should be paid 
out of profits without raising prices, they 
raise replacement costs for steel making 
plant, make higher depreciation charges nec- 
essary, make increased working capital a 
necessity, make expansion possible only with 
still larger profits, cut down the rtion 
of profits which can be paid in dividends, 
and prepare a situation in which they can 
again argue for higher wages to be paid out 
of profits without raising prices, all by using 
statistics in their apparent meaning which, 
by Government rules, ignore existing re- 
placement costs. Every investor regards 
these Government-ordered profits as phony, 
if he knows his facts as given by such im- 
partial fact reporters as Standard & Poors. 
That is why the prices (they pay for steel 
stocks) value equipment with a replace- 
ment cost of $250 as low as from $32 to $87. 
These profit reports in the steel industry 
are phony in my opinion because they are 
subject to substantial ex post facto reduc- 
tion when depreciated equipment is replaced 
et inflated costs. 

This ex’ post facto reduction of past earn- 
ings probably hits the steel industry harder 
than any other because of the high rate of 
depreciation of equipment under the tre- 
mendous heats and pressures. This high 
rate of physical depreciation would not be 
so serious, if it were not for the unusually 
large investment in plant per dollar of out- 
put in finished steel. 

In any sound theory of the price system, 
in my opinion, the remedy for high profits 
is expansion and competition in the partic- 
ular industry. But in order to stimulate 
expansion and competition, the high profits 
must not, in the opinion of critical and care- 
ful investors, be mere overstatements re- 
quired by law in the face of rising costs. In 
order to perform their stimulating function, 
profits must appear to be genuine and not 
subject to inevitable and substantial reduc- 
tion for years after they have been earned, 
reported, and taxed. Why should investors 

jut money into new plants when they can 

y three times as much steel-producing 
capacity in the stock market for the same 
money? 

In other words, by the standards of pru- 
dent investors, genuine profits are too small, 
not too high. These apparently high profits 
are made to appear so only by Government 
tax regulations which make no allowance 


for the fact of increasing inflation of replace- _ 
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ment costs of plant and equipment, which 
hit the steel industry below the belt, in my 
honest belief. 

To ask the steel industry to reduce its 
genuinely small profits through higher 
wages without raising prices, and at the 
same time asking it to finance an expansion 
to the tune of $2,500,000,000 or $3,000,000,000 
to raise annual capacity for ingot production 
by 10,000,000 tons is to take another long 
step toward making free enterprise impotent 
and ready for the scrap heap. Then we shall 
all have less liberty and a lower standard 
of living, but, praise God, no one will make 
profits, either genuine or phony. Or should 
I praise Marx? 

Yours earnestly, 
Jzussze H. Bonn. 


It’s Time To Reexamine Foreign Commit- 
ments That Threaten United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARK£ 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress entitled “It’s Time To Reexamine 
Foreign Commitments That Threaten 
United States” delivered by the dis- 
tinguished former United States Sena- 
tor from Kansas, Arthur Capper. Sen- 
ator Capper, elder statesman of Kan- 
sas, is recognized as the No. 1 citizen by 
the people of our State. 

He was a member of this distinguished 
body for 30 years and during much of 
that service was a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, which gave him an 
opportunity to become familiar with our 
international problems, 

His suggestion that we reexamine our 
foreign commitments at the present 
time, I am confident, meets with the ap- 
proval of the people of Kansas. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir’s Time To REEXAMINE FoREIGN ComMMIT- 
MENTs THaT THREATEN UniTep States 

In the days ahead, as we work out, the 
hard way, foreign and domestic policies that 
can enable America to survive, there is one 
important point which we cannot ignore. 

That point is just this: 

We must start from where we are today. 

We cannot start from 1900, nor from 1914, 
nor from 1941. Nor even from 1945. 

We have to start from now, whether we 
like it or not. 

Nations and peoples are like individuals in 
that respect. 

They, like you and I, on any today are 
where all our yesterdays have placed us. 

Our Nation today is just exactly where our 
national leadership, over past years, has 
placed us. 

And our decisions for today, and our pro- 
grams for tomorrow and for many tomor- 
rows, inevitably will have to be based on that 
understanding. 

For instance, we cannot change the fact 
that we are engaged, our men are engaged, 
in a losing battle in Korea. 

_. That is an inescapable fact, 
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We cannot change the fact that we have 
occupation forces in Japan; that we have 
occupation forces in Germany. 

Neither can we escape the fact that we, 
through our leadership, at times without our 
consent, even without our knowledge, have 
made certain commitments to other nations 
and other peoples. 


We have made Merton a det under the 
Marshall plan; leg “for a definite period 


ending in 1952; perhaps morally for a longer 
period. 

We certainly have approved the Charter 
of the United Nations, through ratification 
of that Charter by the Senate as a treaty. 

We have committed ourselves, also in a 
treaty duly ratified by the Senate, through 
the Atlantic Pact to defend certain other na- 
tions in the so-called Atlantic community, 
in case they or any of them are attacked. 

We cannot escape the fact that we have 
accumulated a national debt that is ap- 
proaching the $300,000,000,000 mark, and all 
that that implies. 

Nor can we refuse to recognize as a fact, 
getting back into the field of domestic affairs, 
that we have made certain commitments to 
many of our own people: the aged, the un- 
employed, the farmers, the veterans. 

What other foreign commitments and en- 
tanglements we have been committed to 
through secret agreements, we have yet to 
learn. 

I could go on for a long time, reciting 
things done yesterday, promises and com- 
mitments made yesterday which cannot be 
ignored in our decisions today and our plans 
for tomorrow. 

I would say furthermore, that the commit- 
ments we have made, to nations outside and 
overseas, and commitments made to our own 
people, should be kept—should be kept to 
the limits of our ability to keep them. 

But I also say the time has come to re- 
ex2mine a number of these commitments, 
and reexamine the policies which led to 
thcse commitments. 

If upon reexamination it is decided that 
certain of those policies are leading the 
United States to destruction, and the people 
of the United States toward the loss of their 
freedom and their birthright, then these 
policies should be changed. 

And I say further that if upon reexamina- 
tion into all the facts and factors in the case, 
that certain commitments cannot be kept, 
then we should retract those commitments, 
upon due notice, and with due regard to 
obligations that other nations and peoples 
have undertaken upon the strength of those 
commitments. 

And if, upon this reexamination, it de- 
velops that our leaders have made unauthor- 
ized commitments, have adopted unwise and 
unsound policies—then we should change 
that leadership as quickly as is possible. 

I am perfectly aware that we cannot live 
our yesterdays over again. The decisions 
we made in our yesterdays, the things we 
did in our yesterdays, are past, cannot be 
unmade and undone. 

But we can, and should, so conduct our 
affairs that those wrong decisions and those 
wronj actions, are not made over again. 

We cannot escape the evil consequences of 
the unconditional-surrender policy, the Mor- 
genthau plan, the agreements made at Teh- 
ran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

But we ought not to continue the policies 
and programs—and the leadership—which 
gave us those policies and those unfor- 
tunate agreements, and which have reduced 
us to our present and very unpleasant sit- 
uation. : 

Because what we do in the field of domestic 
affairs right now is so largely dependent 
upon our policies in the field of foreign rela- 
tions, I repeat today the assertion I made 
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néarly a year ago, that Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson should resign. 

I say the men of Yalta, those that are 
left in the Staté Department and other 
branches of our Government—these men of 
Yalta must go, before the Congress of the 
United States, with the backing of the people 
of the United States, can cooperate with the 
President of the United States in effectuating 
a sound foreign policy. 

I think, myself, it is unfortunate that the 
determination of many phases of our foreign 
policy, and of our actions in world affairs, 
are no longer even measurably under our 
own control. 

Ten years ago the United States was in 
position, to a much greater extent than to- 
day, to determine its own foreign policies. 

Today many of our decisions and our 
actions, whether we like to acknowledge it or 
not, are being made for us by Soviet Russia 
and by Red China. 

Others are being made for us by the 
United Nations, by Britain, by France, by 
other member nations in the North Atlantic 
Pact—it is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that some may be made by the peoples 
of Germany and Japan, which as of today 
are not really nations at all. 

For the foregoing reasons, among others, I 
believe it is a healthy thing that Herbert 
Hoover and Joseph P. Kennedy, and Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, have called for a re- 
examination of our foreign policy in such 
a way that the American people can hardly 
dodge facing the issue. 

My regret is that this was not done sooner. 

I believe that even those who do not agree 
with the basic contentions of any of these 
three men, are in substantial agreement that 
the so-called big debate they have started is a 
healthy thing for the Nation and for the 
world. 

For instance, I note this language in the 
President’s message to Congress on the state 
of the Union which I quote: 

“I ask the Congress for unity in these 
crucial days,” President Truman said. 

“Make no mistake about my meaning,” he 
continued. “I do not ask or expect 
unanimity. Only by debate can we arrive at 
decisions which are wise, and which reflect 
the desires of the American people. We do 
not have dictatorship in this country, and 
we will never have one in this country.” 

That was President Truman speaking. I 
believe I will quote three more paragraphs 
from his message, as follows: 

“When I request unity, what I am really 
asking for is a sense of responsibility on the 
part of every Member of this Congress. Let 
us debate the issues, but let every man among 
us weigh his words and deeds. There is a 
sharp difference between harmful criticism 
and constructive criticism. If we are truly 
responsible individuals, I am sure that we 
will be unified as a government. 

“Let us keep our eyes on the issues and 
work for the things we all believe in. 

“Let each of us put our country ahead of 
our party, and ahead of our own personal 
interests.” 

That ends the quotation from the Presi- 
dent’s message, and I want to say, my friends, 
that I agree 100 percent with these senti- 
ments there expressed by President Truman. 

And I hope every member of Congress, and 
of the President’s Cabinet, and the White 
House staff from the President down, keeps 
those words in mind, and conducts himself 
accordingly. 

And now a few words from Senator Tart’s 
talk at the National Press Club last Tuesday, 
taken from the transcript of that speech— 
which I also quote with approval: 

“I have only one perfectly confident view, 
and that is that we ought to have a policy; 
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the policy ought to be submitted to Congress 
and determined. If we want to get unity in 
this country we have got to tell the people 
what it is they are expected to sacrifice. 

“We are going to have to ask people to re- 
duce their standards of living. We are go- 
ing to have to ask them to get along on 90 
percent of what they got along on last year. 
And nobody in this country is expecting to 
do it today, because they don’t see the neces- 
sity of it and don’t understand it. We are 
going to ask them to give up their boys prob- 
ably for 2 years’ service, every boy in the 
United States, even on a minimum basis.” 

That ends the quotation from Senator 
Tart—and also my time on the air. 





Another Munich 
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OF 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter en- 
titled “Another Munich?” written by 
Clarence E. Singleton, of Astoria, Oreg., 
to the editor and published in a Decem- 
ber issue -of the Portland Oregonian. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER MUNICH 


To the Eprror: 

Shades of Chamberlain and Daladier. Will 
fools and diplomats never learn? Must 
Washington become another Munich? 

We are now faced with a political equation 
all too similar to another which most of us 
remember far too well. Twelve years ago it 
was Chamberlain, today Attlee. Then it was 
Daladier, now Pleven. They met in Mufich, 
those early appeasers. Now they plan to 
meet in Washington with the same illusion 
that they will effect “peace in our time.” 

That black day in Munich they talked of 
avoiding a second world war by appeasing 
Hitler and his stooges in Czechoslovakia. 
Now they dream of avoiding a third world 
war by appeasing Stalin and his stooges in 
China. We even have a repetition of a de- 
militarized Sudetenland in the British plan 
for a similar zone along the Korean-Man- 
churian border. It is almost unbelievable 
that men in high places could ever again 
consider such a plan. 

This policy nearly spelled death to civiliza- 
tion and freedom as we know and love it the 
last time. Historians generally agree, how- 
ever, that a bold and determined stand at 
Munich may well have prevented that Sec- 
ond World War. 

In one direction lies certain eventual de- 
feat. The other offers at least a hcpe. It 
is time, yes, far past the time, that we the 
American people and the other democratic 
nations on this globe started treating inter- 

national outlaws as such instead of meeting 
with them as honorable members of society, 
bargaining with them as if they had some- 
thing to offer, and losing ground at every 
turn in world events. 
CLARENCE E. SINGLETON. 

ASTORIA. 
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Communist Chima an Aggressor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, Mr. 
Constantine Brown, a journalist of high 
attainments, has contributed such 
worth-while views in an article published 
in the Washington Evening Star of Fri- 
cay, January 12, that I feel the entire 
membership of Congress and the Ameri- 
can public would be immeasurably bene- 
fited by reading it. 

In a forthright manner, he makes a 
factual presentation of developments 
concerning the proposal that Communist 
China be named as aggressor in the pres- 
ent Korean conflict. Feeling that Mr. 
Brown is to be complimented for the 
clarity of his thought and courage of his 

I earnestly commend this ar- 
ticle to general reading, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recor». 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UN Memepers Sritt Evape Issur 
(By Constantine Brown) . 

The Chinese Communists are continuing 
their relentless drive in Korea. 

Our military leaders feel confident that as 
the Chinese lines of communication are 
lengthened our strategic position will im- 
prove, so long as we have our present mastery 
of the air. 

But from the political point of view it Das 
become questionable whether we should hoid 
the Pusan beachhead. Some of the 53 na- 
tions which approved the police action 
against the Korean last June now 
are shaking in their boots and fear to label 
the Chinese Reds aggressors. 

Under these conditions our continued stay 
in Korea would be an American, not a United 
Nations operation. 

The American delegation at the United 
Nations for nearly a month now has been 
asking our associates to declare the Chinese 
Communists aggressors. 

A number of old-fashioned diplomatic sub- 
terfuges were used by Britain and her asso- 
ciates to prevent our resolution from coming 
before the body which l.st June ordered the 
police action. In spite of our pleadings, and 
discreet but clear warnings that the atti- 
tude of the appeasers may destroy the effec- 
tiveness of the United Nations, the member 
nations are still evading the issue. 

The British and Indian Governments are 
urging us to get together directly with the 
Peiping puppets to find an equitable solu- 
tion to the present problen:. In other words, 
these governments feel that because the 
Chinese Communists have, by their armed 
intervention, succeeded in preventing United 
Nations forces from accomp their 
mission, we should hoist the white flag and 
go hat tin hand to ask Mao Tse-tung for for- 
giveness. 

Tt ts understandable that the European 
governments, like others of the remaining 
free nations, should be worried about the 
present military potential of Russia and her 
satellites. It is equally understandable that 
the European nations should want every- 
thing that America has of military value 
poured into Europe, where the Red land 





and air forces are far superior to what the 
western nations have ready for defensive 


purposes. 

It is difficult, however, to understand why 
they believe that abject surrender to China, 
such as propose, would improve the 
present situation. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the free nations, which are 

to support the United Nations to 
the limit, can hope that this organization 
can survive by condoning aggression. 

The North Korean attack last June and 
the intervention of the Chinese Communists 
last November were planned in detail in the 
Kremlin. The presence of Soviet officers and 
of the latest types of Russian war materials 
is ample proof of Moscow's designs, even for 
the most determined wishfu) thinkers. 

It is hard to conceive how the British and 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers can imagine 
that by yielding to Moscow's puppet Mao we 
do not actually surrender to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

Napoleon's great victories were due as 


power and 100 percent of the burden in 
financial expense of the action, 
which so far has put us in the red 


cannot be estimated in dollars. But we 
played our part faithfully, in the hope that 
our to the principles of the United 





Waste in Nondefense Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 3, 1951 
Mr. HESELTON. 





attack planes and still leave $14,142,217 
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— which to purchase ammunition for 
em. 

Such flagrant refusal to recognize the 
relative requirements for our national) 
security is a clear example of the gov- 
ernment-as-usual attitude pervading all 
too many agencies of the executive de- 
partment here. IY confident that 
Congress will not give its approval to 
such demands. But Iam also convinced 
tu.at a widespread expression of opinion 
by the American public as to its attitude 
toward such proposals will bring a 
quicker end to them than is possible 
through the procedures available to 
Congress. 





“The Peace of Which the Russian Com- 
munists Speak Is in Reality Nothing but 
Conquest—Their Conception of Peace 
Is Our Conception of Slavery—Some 
Day There Will Be Peace in the 
World—A Peace in Which All Men Will 
Be Working Together To Build a Hap- 
pier, Fuller Life for All”—Dr. John R. 
Steelman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, again I 
bring to the attention of this House a 


ministrator, Defense Power Administra- 
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tion, whe spoke on power; and Mr. 
Charles W. Connor, Administrator, De- 
fense Solid Fuels Administration, who 
spoke on coal and other solid fuels. 

Mr. Speaker, it is impossible for me to 
conceive of a half-hour television pro- 
gram more chock full of information of 
inestimable value, not only to the Mem- 
bers of this House but to every citizen 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land. I repeat that Mr. Steelman is 
rendering a most marvelous service to 
this Nation by his weekly rendition of 
Battle Report, Washington, over the 
National Broadcasting Co. network on 
Sunday afternoons, as produced by Ted 
Ayers and commented upon by Robert 
McCormick of NBC. 

It is because of these facts that I am 
extending my remarks and including 
therein, for publication in the CoNncREs- 
sIONAL ReEcorp, this, the twenty-second 
edition of Battle Report, Washington. 

The program was as follows: 


Mr. McCormick. Entering the House Cham- 
ber to address the new Congress this past 
week, President Truman tied the state of 
the Union to the state of the world. And 
once again NBC television turns its cameras 
on both for your twenty-second Battle 
Report. 

Washington—moving forward on the job 
of expanding our defense, as in Korea, our 
troops fall back. before overwhelming Com- 
munist aggressors in a hot war where tem- 
peratures are almost 30 below. 

Today, Battle Report features a special 
and revealing appraisal of our mineral-re- 
source strength, so vital to the victory we 
seek. You will hear, too, from our former 
chief of ECA in Greece—but first, a state- 
ment well worth pondering from the As- 
sistant to the President, Dr. John R. Steel- 
man. 

Dr. StreLMAN. Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen. Since we last met another 
eventful week has passed into history, and 
again we have seen how shallow are the 
Soviet claims that they desire a just peace. 
We saw with our own eyes how another effort 
to end the struggle in Korea was blocked in 
the United Nations by the representatives in 
the Kremlin. 

But even this blatant act, which all the 
free world could see, did not silence the 
clamor of the Communist propagandists, 
They still claim that the Soviet desires peace, 
But the peace they speak of is really con- 
quest—the confiscation of all property and 
complete subjugation of all men everywhere 
to the tyrants in the Kremlin. Their con- 
ception of peace is our conception of slavery. 

Today, there are already many millions 
under the Communist yoke. They own 
nothing. They work long hours in return for 
scarcely enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether. And, they are denied the privileges 
of reading or hearing anything except what 
their masters decree. Never in the darkest 
days of slavery in the Western World were 
any people so completely subjugated or so 
ruthlessly ruled. 

Needless to say, these millions have not 
been told how another effort to bring about 
peace has been thwarted by their leaders. 
In place of the truth they have been given 
more poisoned words of hatred, they have 
been told that the men and women of Amer- 
ica not only hate them, but are planning to 
make war against them. I assure you this 
is not an exaggeration. Hour after hour, 
every day in the week, Soviet broadcasting 
stations repeat this vicious lie, and preach 
the doctrine of hate. 

But some day the truth will become known, 
Some day the suffering, cringing millions 
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who are now feeling the lash of the tyrant 
will know that we are their friends—that we 
wish to help them as we are helping mil- 
lions of others to bring economic security 
and peace to the world. 

Some day there will be peace in the world— 
&@ peace in which all men are brothers—not 
suffering together—but working together to 
build happier, fuller lives for all. 

Mr. McCormick. Korea against this flam- 
ing battlefield, American soldiers fight a de- 
laying action as they retreat southward to- 
ward Pusan. Latest dispatches from the war 
front describe the United States Second Di- 
vision beating off repeated Red banzai at- 
tacks. An Eighth Army spokesman reports 
a menacing Chinese-North Korean build-up 
east and southeast of Wonju. Obvious pur- 
pose—an attempt to trap the Second Divi- 
sion. Meanwhile, our troops launch isolated 
counterattacks coordinated with heavy 
bombing strikes to impede the Communist 
advance, All this news is evidence, if we 
need it, that there will be no easing of the 
demand for materials to support our fighting 
troops. But the average American house- 
wife—according to the recent report of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers— 
will still lead a life of luxury compared to 
any other country. For our economic output 
has increased by half in the 10 years since 
Pearl Harbor, the traffic jams in our streets 
alone testify to the tremendous outpouring 
of goods after a decade of intensive economie 
growth, but when Pearl Harbor jolted us, 
we were just emerging from 10 years of de- 
pression and partial recovery. American 
production not only supplies us with cars, 
but fills them with gas for us. And our pro- 
ductive capacity, in the opinion of the Coun- 
cil, is the free world’s great advantage that 
offsets Russia’s advantage in manpower. We 
have but to look at the trucks that daily 
carry the product of our enviable industry 
to the four corners of the land to know how 
fortunate we really are. But don’t get the 
Council wrong. They don’t mean we can 
coast through the critical days ahead with 
life as usual. Guns need steel, and to get 
that steel we must, say the experts, “beat 
many of our plowshares into swords.” They 
remind us that 45 percent of our total output 
went to defense purposes in World War II, 
went into tanks like these, and into planes 
and battleships. “There is no bargain 
price,” say they—and I quote—‘“on aircraft, 
tanks, and guns—giving things up will be 
involved, because we cannot have our cake 
and eat it, too. But we must stop eating so 
much cake when the aggressor are so many 
divisions.” These are words for all of us to 
think about, America, as we face the de- 
mands ahead that are sure to be made upon 
our Nation’s natural resources, treasures that 
we must convert into war goods if we are to 
win in this all-important battle of ideologies. 
Battle Report is fortunate today, in being 
able to bring before its cameras for you, four 
top defense officials from the Department of 
the Interior concerned with our resources, 
the sinews of our defense. 

On minerals, you will hear from James 
Boyd, Minerals Chief; on petroleum, from 
Bruce K. Brown, Petroleum Head; on power, 
from Clifford B. McManus, Power Admin- 
istrator; and on coal, from the Solid Fuels 
boss, Charles W. Connnor, Here we go, then, 
for the Nation's first television report on its 
mineral resources. 

Men and machines probing the earth for 
the minerals we need to support our rapidly 
expanding mobilization. As men go down 
to the sea in ships, so today—in the face of 
world crisis—must men march into our 
mines to dig out more of our raw, precious 
ore than ever. For a report of the enormity 
of this task, we focus now on John Boyd, 
head of the newly created Defense Minerals 
Administration, 
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Mr. Boyp. In normal times the United 
States consumes half of the minerals pro- 
duction of the world. We use four times 
as much steel and copper, and three times 
as much lead and zinc, as all the rest of the 
world put together. With an enormous re- 
armament program underway, our need for 
mineral raw materials is greater than ever 
before. 

Few people realize the difference a few 
ounces of a mineral as little known as mica 
can make. Without it, neither tanks nor 
jeeps nor trucks can operate. Most people 
have never seen a piece of manganese, but 
without it our present steel production would 
be impossible. 

World War II caused a tremendous drain 
on this country’s mineral resources. After 
VJ-day, our expanding economy increased 
the demand for minerals still further. Even 
before the outbreak of fighting in Korea, we 
found domestic output of a number of basic 
minerals insufficient to meet demands, and 
we had to step up our imports from abroad. 

Before Pearl Harbor, for example, we pro- 
duced in this country virtually all the copper, 
lead, and zinc we could use, and we had some 
left over to ship abroad. In recent years, 
however, we have had to supplement Ameri- 
can production of these metals with imports 
from foreign countries. 

To help assure that adequate supplies of 
mineral raw materials will be made available 
to meet the growing needs of the country’s 
industrial machine in the present emergency, 
the Defense Minerals Administration was 
established in the Department of the Interior. 

Our job is to help industry step up the 
output of domestic mines all across the 
board, from antimony to zirconium. In ad- 
dition to expanding our own productive ca- 
pacity, we are seeking to bring in from abroad 
those minerals which are in short supply or 
which, like tin or nickel, we do not have in 
any quantity at home. Moreover, we must 
try to discover new deposits of ore and en- 
courage the development of our known but 
hitherto unworked deposits. 

Government geologists and mining engi- 
neers stationed in the various mineral-pro- 
ducing areas of the Nation are ready to help 
those who are seeking Government assist- 
ance. They are examining ore deposits, 
mines, quarries, mills, and smelters where 
new operations or increased production ap- 
pear feasible. They are available to advise 
small mine owners and prospectors. Later 
on, if necessary, we may set up procurement 
depots in the principal mining districts, as 
was done during World War II, where mining 
operators can bring their ore to sell to the 
Government. 

All these steps are urgently needed to 
make sure that we have enough mineral raw 
materials to meet the demands of our mo- 
bilization program and of our civilian 
economy. 

Mr. McCormick. Deep into the earth, too, 
must we go for the oil needed to power our 
trucks, ships, planes, and tanks. Lost in 
the dim past is the title “Oil for the Lamps 
of China.” Now the call is for oil to defend 
our troops against the invading Chinese in 
Korea. What are our war requirements? 
How will it affect every car owner? Here 
with the facts is Denuty Administrator Bruce 
K. Brown, of our Petroleum Administration 
for Defense. 

Mr. Brown. During World War II we built 
a bridge of ships across both oceans and 
transported millions of men and countless 
tons of food and munitions to the fight- 
ing fronts all over the globe. Over 60 per- 
cent of the deadweight of this enormous ton- 
nage was petroleum. 

That figure will give some idea of the im- 
portance of oil in fighting a war. Our mili- 
tary services depend 100 percent on liquid 
petroleum to drive their ships, planes, tanks, 
and trucks. 
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In addition, ofl and gas provide over half 
of the heat and power we use in the United 
States—for heating homes, for producing 
electricity, for refueling our automobiles and 
trucks. 

Total domestic demand for petroleum this 
year—that is, civilian and military require- 
ments together—amounts to well over 7,000,- 
000 barrels a day. This is one-third more 
than we were using in 1945, at the peak of 
World War II. 

To meet this demand, petroleum is being 
produced from over half a million wells in 
the United States, some of them 3 miles 
deep. To keep up production we'll have to 
drill about 44,000 new wells during 1951. 
This will require almost 2,000,000 tons of 
steel for pipe and equipment. If we can 
get the steel and other materials, we can get 
the petroleum, 

Since the Korean War, began 6 months ago, 
requirements for aviation fuel for the mili- 
tary services have sharply increased. Al- 
though the production of aviation gasoline 
is a tricky job, military goals are being met, 
and the petroleum industry is being geared 
to meet further increases in military needs. 

What every automobile owner wants to 
know, of course, is what the outlook is for 
motor gasoline for civilian use. Some redue- 
tion in the octane ratings of gasoline sold in 
the coastal areas of the country will be re- 
quired in order to build up our national sup- 
ply of tetraethyl lead. The Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense in the near future 
will issue an order limiting these ratings. 
This reduction in the quality of motor gaso- 
line will not, however, affect engine perform- 
ance on most automobiles and will work no 
real hardship on anyone. 

I see no need to ration gasoline in the pres- 
ent defense economy. Although the Armed 
Forces need large amounts of petroleum, the 
military uses less than § percent of our sup- 
plies. We can do a whole lot more mobilizing 
without really straining petroleum facilities. 

Mr. McCormick, Matching our needs in 
oil and minerais, America, is our fast-in- 
creasing demand for power—electric power— 
much of it born of the streams of our Na- 
tion, harnessed by our huge dams. As our 
turbines spin out this invisible strength, and 
our high-tension lines make a reassuring 
pattern against the sky—we focus next on 
our Defense Power Administrator, Clifford 
B. McManus. 

Adequate electric power is one of the 
fundamental needs of the rearmament pro- 
gram. That power must be available if our 
defense production goals are to be realized. 
It is the job of the Defense Power Adminis- 
tration to see that it is obtained—not only 
wherever needed, but on time. 

In this endeavor we are counting on the 
whole-hearted assistance and cooperatior of 
the entire electrical power industry of the 
Nation, This includes some 3,000 organiza- 
tions, both private and public, as well as ap- 
proximately 1,000 rural electric cooperatives. 

It is the responsibility of the Defense 
Powe: Administration to quarterback this 
great team in the electric power phase of 
the defense effort. 

Fortunately, the electric power systems are 
in better shape to meet the present produc- 
tion emerget.cy than they were in 1942. Be- 
cause of unprecedented peacetime demands, 
they have continued to expand their facili- 
ties and increase their capacity since the end 
of World War II. 

The United States enters this emergency 
with a greater electric power capacity and a 
greater electric power potential than any 
other nation. In order to meet the demands 
for power to produce tanks and airplanes 
and weapons, still greater expansion will be 
required as quickly as possible. The electric 

power industry is not one that can mush- 
room over night. It takes time to produce 
the heavy equipment necessary to manufac- 


ture and transmit electric current. It is im- 
perative, therefore, that nothing be allowed 
to hinder or delay the electric power expan- 
sion contemplated for national defense. 

Upon the Defense Power Administration 
rests the responsibility of funneling electric 
power where it is most needed for defense 
work; of scheduling essential electrical ma- 
terials or equipment in order that they may 
be delivered on time; of screening the use cf 
scarce electrical construction items and see- 
ing that they do not go into unessential, 
nondefense projects; of contriving in every 
possible way to squeeze the last usable kilo- 
watt out of our power plants. 

Without adequate power our defense effort 
would be severely handicapped. I am sure 
that the electric power industry will meet 
the challenge. 

Mr. McCormick. And finally, add to this 
roster of essential defense resources coal and 
other solid fuels—American coal, vital to 
supporting our European allies as well as our- 
self. As our mines give out with more coal 
than ever before, the question still remains, 
Will we be able to meet the deferse de- 
mands upon our coal production? Listen to 
the answer from Charles W. Connor, Ad- 


ministrator for Defense of our Solid Fuels . 


Administration. 

Mr. Connor. Our coal resources have al- 
ways been one of the vital foundations of 
our economic strength in peace or in war. 
In peace coal is our most important single 
source of energy, supplying half of our 
total demands. In a national emergency, 
such as we face today, the needs for coal 
expand rapidly. The extent of these require- 
ments is underlined by the fact that it takes 
6 pounds of coal to make a pound of smoke- 
less powder, 2 tons of coal to make a 1-ton 
bomb, and 220 tons to make a modern tank. 
The expansion of our electric power industry 
will require huge additional amounts of coal, 
and steel expansion will put pressure on our 
supplies of high-grade coking coal. 

In addition to the expanded needs of our 
own defense economy we are being called 
upon to ship vast amounts of coal to Western 
Europe. This year our coal exports probably 
will be the third highest in history, since 


Western Germany and Great Britain, Europe's . 


traditional coal supplies, are unable to keep 
pace with the needs of the Marshall-plan 
countries. To meet the increased demand 
and to relieve the shortage of shipping facil- 
ities, additional ships are being made avail- 
able to carry coal to Europe. 

Despite these huge demands on our coal 
production, I am sure that the American 
coal industry can meet the test. Fortunately 
we have abundant coal reserves. In an 
emergency we can greatly expand our coal 
output. During World War II we supplied 
coal at a rate of about 620,000,000 tons a 
year. Today our coal industries are prepared 
to mine 650,000,000 tons annually, enough to 
meet even the vast requirements of a total 
war. 

If we are to reach and to maintain peak 


The car-building program is moving slowly 
at present, but is expected to reach 10,000 
cars a month by June 1951. 
must be pressed if the emergency coal needs 
of our economy are to be met. 

Because of this transportation bottleneck 
and because coal cannot be stored at the 
eS Se ee ee 
sumers and home owners is an important 
phase of our defense effort. Hoarding coal 
is patriotic. 
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Solid Fuels Administration is working coop. 
eratively with the American coal industry '> 
make sure that we have enough. 

Mr. McCormick. In Korea, the resources : ' 
which the officials you have just heard ha'» 
reported, must often purposely be expende: 
as part of our scorched-earth policy, a po!- 
icy to deprive the enemy of whatever mu: 
be left behind as we are forced to withdra), 
southward. This is what our NBC front-line 
cameramen saw as they pictured the evacu: - 
tion of Kimpo airfield. Going up in flame: 
are huge stocks of fuel and petroleum jel), 
bombs which couldn't be moved. This busi- 
ness of seeing that the enemy gets nothin, 
that can be helpful to him is not new t 
modern warfare. In World War II the 
Nazis—as shown here—carried it to the 
point of railway trains over cliffs 
blowing up bridges and often demolishing, 
as they estimated, any structure that might 
give shelter to the enemy; Korea but echoes 
all this. 

Countries like Greece—filmed here—know 
the problems this poses when peace returns. 
The World War II destruction it suffered 
imposed a heavy strain upon its people— 
orphaned children and homeiess adults both. 
Only when American help came did Greece 
begin on the long road back. We hear next 
from Paul R. Porter who was there as chief 
of our Economic Cooperation Administration 
aid, and serves now as #£CA’s Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Program—Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Pau R. Porter. A fine example of how 
American aid has combated communism is 
found in Greece, where communism virtu- 
ally has been halted cold. 

Three years ago there was chaos in that 
country, and communism thrives upon chaos. 
Greece had gone through long years of war 
and occupation, with severe damage to its 
ports, railroads, highways, communications, 
industries, and housing. Liberation did not 
bring peace, because the Communists pur- 
Portedly began a Kremlin-sponsored war for 
the conquest of Greece. 

Then came American aid—dmilitary and 
economic. Fighting on Greek soil came to 
an end in August 1949—the immediate threat 
of Soviet conquest through revolution was 
averted * * * and the hard task of re- 
construction began in earnest. Today the 
Greek economy no longer is in a state of 
near paralysis. Agricultural and industrial 
production have surpassed their prewar lev- 
els. Ports and railroads have been repaired. 
Modern highways have been built. An am- 


ernizing productive facilities of the country, 

technical-assistance programs, new 
methods in agriculture, and work with labor 
unions. 


of the country, I believe 
Greece can become self-supporting within 
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a few years. The people are richly endowed 
with courage and intelligence. They are 
thrifty and hard working. The natural re- 
sources of the country are not large. How- 
ever, a comparatively modest investment in 

uctive facilities and technical training 
will permit a substantially greater produc- 
tion, and a higher standard of living. 

The Greeks krow how the Marshall plan 
has improved their lives and their security. 
They are on the side of freedom and appre- 
ciative of American aid. The Greek people 
will play an increasingly more effective role 
in the partnership of free nations as eco- 
nomic recovery progresses. 

Mr. McCormick. Thank you, Paul Porter. 
That “partnership of free nations”—Amer- 
ica—the goals of that partnership were 
stated in clear and ringing tones by Presi- 
dent Truman in his closing remarks to 
Congress last week. Battle Report’s own 
cameramen were there. And that you may 
not forget what it is we're fighting for, let 
us recall the President’s words again: 

“This is our cause—peace, freedom, jus- 
tice. We will pursue this cause with deter- 
mination and asking divine guidance that 
in all we do we may follow God's will.” 

Thus the Nation looks from Washington 
on this second Sunday of this year of de- 
cision, 1951. 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
an extension of my remarks, I am pleased 
to include an address by D. Hayes 
Murphy, president of the Wiremold Co., 
Hartford, Conn., to the employees of that 
firm on January 5, 1951. 

As Members of Congress we are fa- 
miliar with the work done by Moral Re- 
armament, having been sufficiently im- 
pressed to authorize the appointment of 
congressional observers to its interna- 
tional convention. 

Mr. Murphy tells an inspiring story of 
the results of Moral Rearmament in 
labor-management relations, a_ story 
which may be repeated time and time 
again as this movement becomes more 
widespread in its adherency. 

The address follows: 

When I went to Washington last week I 
took with me a letter addressed to the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. This letter stated 
that in Wiremold we have a loyal, patriotic 
group of people who know how to work 
together as a team and who are ready to 
serve our country. It contained a summary 
of what we did in the last war and what we 
are doing now to try to get some Govern- 
ment orders. It was signed by Morris John- 
son for the union and by me for manage- 
ment. This letter is on file in the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, with a copy in the 
Office of Small Business Administration. It 
will not get us any business. We will still 
have to dig up the orders ourselves. But it 
will do no harm. 

What I want to talk with you about is 
quite another subject: 

Mrs. Murphy and I have been spending 
several days in Washington attending the 
Moral Rearmament convention. 
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Moral Rearmament (MRA) is a philoso- 
phy based on what you and I know to be 
right—things that we have been taught ever 
since we were children. 

MRA is the practical application of these 
principles—and here they are: 


THE FOUR MORAL STANDARDS UNDER THE GUID- 
ANCE OF GOD 


1. Absolute honesty. 

2. Absolute purity. 

3. Absolute unselfishness. 

4. Absolute love. 

Certainly there is nothing new about that. 
But what is new is to see the miraculous 
changes that result when these moral stand- 
ards are actually applied to our problems. 

There were about 500 delegates and others 
at the convention. They came from many 
countries—most all the countries except 
those behind the iron curtain. There were 
people from all walks of life—people in high 
positions, people in low positions—rich and 
poor, black and whote, labor leaders and 
management leaders—military leaders—po- 
litical leaders, coal barons and miners—all 
with one idea in their minds and in their 
hearts. People of all religions were there 
but they all agreed on the four moral stand- 
ards. MRA just makes people better—what- 
ever their religious beliefs or even if they 
have none. 

Here is evidence not only of what can 
happen but of what did happen: 

For 16 months the United Air Lines have 
been on the verge of a strike and the bitter- 
ness on both sides was intense. A pilot 
named Larry Shapiro was the labor leader— 
a@ very clever fellow. He sat on the platform 
on one side of Dr. Buchman, the convention 
chairman, and Mr. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, sat on the other side. Also 
present were Mr. Fallon, personnel manager, 
and about 30 pilots of United Air Lines. 

Shapiro was the first speaker. For 16 years 
he was a pilot and 2 years ago was elected 
president of the Air Lines Pilots Association. 
He told us that he was a very bitter expert 
in damning management and could twist 
into the negative any company policy, no 
matter how sound and well intended it 
might be. He had charge of grievances and 
considered it his job to create dissension and 
bitterness whenever and wherever possible. 
He met planes at the airfields and solicited 
grievances from pilots and stewardesses and 
magnified them. 

In the course of the negotiations there 
were five bitter days of hearings with lawyers 
and experts on both sides chewing the rag 
over 101 grievances—each side cheering for 
the other side to say something that they 
could be crossed up on—and getting no- 
where. At this stage of the proceedings 
Shapiro went home one day to think things 
over quietly by himself. 

He had attended an MRA conference in 
Los Angeles some time before and it oc- 
curred to him that the application of the 
four moral standards was the answer. He 
knew that the whole affair between pilots 
and United Air Lines was dead wrong—there 
was nothing to lose, so he decided to try 
it. He went to the personnel manager with 
the idea and Mr. Fallon asked him if he 
had been hypnotized—he cculdn’t believe 
that Shapiro the agitator could be sincere 
in his admission that he had been causing 
as much trouble as he possibly could and 
now wanted to make amends and‘ cooperate. 
President Patterson of United Air Lines heard 
of it and sent for Shapiro, and they had a 

heart-to-heart talk. Sure enough, Shapiro 
was a changed man and they went to work 
together to clean up the mess. 

After Shapiro finished speaking, Patterson 
spoke and gave the same story from his 
standpoint. 

The result is that the 101 grievances were 
boiled cown to 11—not grievances but prob- 
lems. Eight of these have been solved and 
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they are sure they will settle the other three. 
These are problems which cannot be set- 
tled by management alone and cannot be 
settled by labor alone but must be settled 
by both working together. There is no other 
Way. 

Example: One of the demands was that the 
pilots be guaranteed a day off each week. 
This was changed from a grievance to a prob- 
lem, the problem being “How can the pilots 
be assured a day off without interrupting 
United Air Lines’ service to the public?” 

Shapiro said that this new philosophy is 
the answer rot only for the United Air Lines 
but for the entire airlines industry and for 
the worid. 

Another example of how the four moral 
standards under the guidance of God work is 
their influence on Communists. 

Communists, as you know, inflitrate into 
every organization, schools, churches, labor 
unions, etc. They used to infiltrate into 
MRA but what do you suppose happened? 
I don’t think you could ever guess. Believe 
it or not, these Communists themselves were 
converted and are now working for MRA. 
There were five of them, all former Commu- 
nist leaders, at the convention at Wash- 
ton and /e heard their most amazing stories, 

Communists have now been forbidden to 
infiltrate the MRA for fear that more of them 
will find a better philosophy and join the 
movement. 

Mr. Ed Perry, of West Hartford, arranged 
for Mrs. Murphy and me to have dinner with 
two of these ex-Communists and, with the 
help of an interpreter, we carried on one of 
the most interesting conversations we had 
ever participated in. 

Two of the ex-Communists whom we met 
had gone to a moral rearmament meeting 
at Caux, Switzerland, to see what it was all 
about and get some arguments against the 
movement. They stayed so long that one of 
the most trusted Communist Party members 
was sent to bring them back. Did he bring 
them back? No; he did not. He also found 
an idea that was better than the Marxist or 
Communist idea and is now also working for 
MRA. 

You see, the moral rearmament movement 
is not against anything except the opposites 
of the four moral standards—dishonesty, lust, 
greed, and hate. 

All this is first-hand evidence. We saw 
these men and heard them talk. One of 
them said, “I am a revolutionist and this 
MRA is a far bigger revolution than com- 
munism because it is for the good of every- 
one—not just one class. I will spend the 
rest of my life fighting for it.” 

The settling of the United Air Lines’ prob- 
lems and the conversion of Communists were 
only two of many wonderful things that have 
happened as a result of changes that occurred 
in human nature. 

Before I went to Washington I could not 
see how world war III could be avoided but 
with this evidence of how industrial disputes 
can be settled and Communists can be 
changed, I now have hope. But we must 
change ourselves first and we must change 
fast. 

There was a lot of talk about change 
and guidance. One of the Communists said 
that the first two English words he learned 
were “change” and “guidence.” 

A labor leader from the docks of London 
said he was so chahged after attending an 
MRA meeting that when he came home his 
dog bit him. I have a dog and when I came 
home I watched her bahavior very carefully. 
She wagged her tail, took a sniff, and looked 
puzzled. If I can read a dog's mind, she was 
thinking, “Yes, that’s the old man all right, 
but he’s got a strange smell about him. I 
guess he’s got religion.” 

To illustrate what I mean and to start with 
myself, I have an apology to make and it 
never would have occurred to me to do it if I 
had not had this MRA experience. I hope 
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Eddie Goulet is listening because the apology 
is for him. When he was in my Office a 
while ago, he made a remark that irritated 
me and I made an angry retort. I shouldn’t 
have lost my temper, and I am sorry. 

This MRA story is a big one. It is a world- 
shaking story and much of it is in a new 
book just off the press called “The World 
Rebuilt,” by Peter Howard. It tells the actu- 
al experiences of many of the people we met 
in Washington. In order that all of you and 
some of our other friends may read it for 
yourselves, I ordered 500 copies which will be 
distributed as soon as they are received. 

I intend to talk more with you about MRA 
and in the meantime let us all give some 
serious thought to the four moral standards 
under the guidance of God. Just think what 
would happen if we applied them in our shop, 
in our homes, in our country, and in the 
world: 

Absolute honesty. 

Absolute purity. 

Absolute unselfishness. 

Absolute love. 





Proposed Expenditures for Fiscal Year 
1951 
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HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the Appendix to the ConGrREssIONAL 
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Recorp, at page A247, I inserted as a part 
of my remarks a table showing the pro- 
posed budget authorizations for expendi- 
tures in the fiscal year 1952. It now 
appears that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will be called upon to find new 
sources of revenue to take care of nearly 
$11,000,000,000 in deficiency and supple- 
mentary appropriations which are Presi- 
dent proposes to submit to Congress for 
the fiscal year 1951, ending next June 30. 
If these appropriations and authoriza- 
tions are approved by the Congress, the 
total for fiscal year 1951 will reach nearly 
$87,500,000,000. This is by far the 
largest peacetime budget in the history 
of the Republic. These figures of pro- 
posed expenditures by the Truman New 
Deal spenders point unerringly to the 
necessity of cutting out nonessential and 
nondefense items in the proposed budget. 
Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting as a part of my 
remarks the table prepared by Mr. Paul 
O. Peters: 
PROPOSED BUDGET AUTHORIZATION FOR EXPENDI- 
TURES—FiscaL YEAR 1951 - 


(By Paul O. Peters) 


(Compiled from the budget for the fiscal year 
1952) 


Revisions in the appropriations, contract 
authorizations, together with proposed sup- 
plementary requests for appropriations, run 
the total budget authorizations for Federal 
expenditures during the fiscal year ending 
next June 30 to the record peacetime total 
of $87,459,449,.977. The details are shown by 
the table following: 


























There it is in black and white: More than 
$76,500,000,000 already authorized to be spen: 
in fiscal 1951 or obligated during this fisca! 
year, plus new obligations for which re- 
quests are yet to come in this fiscal year ot 
nearly $11,000,000,000, minus the deductions 
to pay former obligations, and the net new 
obligations total nearly $87,500,000,000. 

If the Congress (and the people they rep- 
resent) continues to appropriate and au- 
thorize expenditures in such stupendous 
amounts, the American competitive free- 
enterprise system will soon fall before the 
authoritarian state and socialism will be 
enthroned in the United States. 

It appears there is much truth in a study 
made by Link and Freiberg in 1949 (quoted 
in Leonard E. Read’s book, Outlook for Free- 
dom), which showed that 75 percent of the 
American people believed themselves to be 
against socialism, yet 66 percent of them 
favored Government measures that fell 
within their own definitions of socialism. 

This report will be followed in a few days 
by a report on the projected expenditures 
and contract authorizations for fiscal 1952. 





Tax Deals of Ike and Harry Insult Us All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I think 
these individuals should practice what 
they preach: 
Tax Deats or Ike AND Harry INSULT Us ALL 
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Saying he survives his term, Mr. Truman 
will have been able to squirrel away $200,000 
of nontaxable money for the 4 years, outside 
his salary, expenses, and perquisites such as 
yachts, trains, cars, planes, and such familiar 
truck. Nobody else alive can line up that 
much. from earned income under the current 
tax structure. 

Except, of course, General of the Army 
Eisenhower, who was allowed a capital-gains 
interpretation on about $750,000 revenue 
from a book he wrote about the war. Other 
ex-soldiers who wrote books got slashed for 
the regular earned-income percentage. 

Both Truman’s free $50,000 annually, and 
Eisenhower’s allowance of capital gains repre- 
sent a gross insult to the other people who 
work at all trades, pay taxes, and now are 
told to take another reef in their belts. 





Declaration on Manpower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, a 
meeting of the presidents and represent- 
atives of the Association of American 
Colleges was held recently at Atlantic 
City, N. J., and out of this meeting came 
a declaration on manpower, a very care- 
fully prepared statement, I believe it 
reflects the views of the heads of our 
great body of independent colleges 
throughout the country. 

At the present time Selective Service 
and the armed services together are in- 
sisting that boys in college will not be 
permitted to voluntarily enlist in the 
armed services and select the. branch of 
their choice after an official preinduc- 
tion notice of physical examination has 
been sent to the boy in question. He is 
permitted to finish out the school year, 
but at the conclusion of the school year 
he must enter the service and has no 
opportunity to make a selection I be- 
lieve that the armed services has made 
a grievous mistake in this respect. Hun- 
dreds of boys are leaving college in order 
to enlist in the branch of their choice, 
and those who are remaining in school 
are often unsettled emotionally and not 
prepared to concentrate on their studies 
to the best advantage. College boys 
should be permitted, I think, to select the 
branch of the service they desire and I 
believe that the situation that exists at 
the present time skould be looked into 
carefully. 

The statement on manpower which I 
here\vith ask to have nted as a part 
of my remarks touches very definitely on 
this subject. The statement reads as 
follows: 

DECLARATION ON MANPOWER BY THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES ANNUAL MEET- 
InG, ATLANTIC CiTY, N. J., JANUARY 10, 1951 

PREAMBLE 

The present national emergency is with- 
out parallel in our entire history. It will 
extend over a long period. It will require 


great sacrifice. Both from within and from 
without. 
freedom. 


It threatens our basic heritage of 
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The American college and university rec- 
Ognizes the gravity of the crisis and is ac- 
tively aware that the national welfare must 
take precedence over other considerations. 
It is recognized that there is a present and 
presumably continuing requirement that 
essentially all able-bodied young men give 
service of a proper length of time in the 
Nation’s military forces. As representatives 
of higher education, we recognize the im- 
portance of meeting this requirement to the 
full. We believe that all young men should 
share equitably the responsibility of national 
defense. 

It is our conviction that the key to ulti- 
mate national survival is the wise use of 
manpower. In the immediate pressure to 
have now the men we need in the places 
where they seem needed, we must not lose 
sight of the long-range importance of pro- 
viding a constant flow of trained persons to 
fill critical places 2 years, 5 years, 10 years, or 
more hence. Leadership of all types, politi- 
cal, economic, military, educational, and re- 
ligious, will be even more necessary in the 
years ahead than today. Further, in a dem- 
ocratic Nation we deal with men as indi- 
viduals; not as units in the mass. No effec- 
tive manpower program will treat men in the 
mass without concern for their dignity as 
human beings and their individual differ- 
ences. If we lose sight of this truth, the 
battle with totalitarianism has been lost at 
the start. 

The American colleges and universities are 
and have been a vital source of leadership 
and spiritual strength. Hence, these insti- 
tutions are more necessary today than ever 
before. Their strength is the strength of 
our democracy, from the largest university 
to the smallest liberal arts college. They 
must make a continuous contribution to na- 
tional welfare in every field of learning. 
Thus it is in the national interest that 

higher education be viewed as essential to 
the development of manpower resources. 


PROPOSALS 


The Association of American Colleges, rep- 
resenting more than 650 institutions of 
higher learning, therefore strongly recom- 
mends to the Federal Government the fol- 
lowing considerations concerning the rela- 
tionship between military manpower and 
higher education: 


I 


In the education and training for the 
armed services and for the civilian war ef- 
fort there should be no duplication of ex- 
isting educational facilities. Before new 
educational facilities are developed by the 
armed services or other governmental agen- 
cies, a thorough survey should be made to 
see whatever existing facilities could more 
readily be converted and adapted to meet 
the particular need. Every effort should be 
made to bring the facilities of as large a 
number of educational institutions as pos- 
sible into the defense efforts, both by in- 
creasing the existing number of ROTC units 
and by allotting other training programs to 
non-ROTC institutions. 


rm 


We request that appropriate authorities 
take immediate steps to assure that students 
whose induction Js now postponed or de- 
ferred will be permitted to apply for en- 
trance, at the termination of their postpone- 
ment, any branch of the armed services in 
which voluntary enlistment is now permit- 
ted, regardless of any intervening action by 
the Selective Service System. 


Tr 


Since the shortage of trained personnel is 
becoming acute, and womanpower is an ever 
more important source of leadership in civil- 
ian service and in the professions, we urge 
adequate and immediate comprehensive 
planning to insure the constructive utiliza- 
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tion of the ability and training of all col- 
lege women. 

Iv 


A. In setting the age for entering military 
training and service we believe that the age 
for induction should be 19. A lower age 
should be adopted only when and as long 
as an emergency manpower shortage requires 
such lower age. 

B. We endorse the present policy of defer- 
ring ROTC students until the completion of 
their college courses. We recommend that 
the number of ROTC units be increased. We 
endorse the legislation now before Congress 
to place on the same basis stipends and edu- 
cational allowances for men enrolled in all 
ROTC programs. 

v 

Certain groups of students now enrolled 
in colleges and universities have progressed 
so far with their studies, that it is in the 
national interest to allow them to complete 
their course. Among the students to be 
deferred during the present transitional pe- 
riod should be: 

A. Students in professional schools of the- 
ology, of medicine, dentistry, and related 
health fields, and in the graduate schools in 
mathematics, engineering, and physical and 
biological sciences. 

B. All students who will have completed 
2 years of undergraduate study in any cur- 
riculum by July 1951 and who are eligible 
to continue because of sat‘sfactory standing 
in accredited 4-year colleges. 


VI 


An enrolled college student who reaches 
the age of induction while successfully pur- 
suing a course of study should have his in- 
duction postponed to the end of his academic 
year. 

VII 


If 18-year-olds are to be subject to uni- 
versal military service, we assume that it is 
unlikely that more than half could be in- 
ducted in the first year of the new legisla- 
tion. To reduce to a minimum the uncer- 
tainty in the minds of prospective and pres- 
ent college students, it is highly desirable 
that those who are not to be inducted before 
the opening of their academic year should 
be notified that they will be able to complete 
that year before induction. 


vir 


To maintain a flow of educated personnel 
as an important element of national strength 
we recommend that after basic training a 
substantial number of properly qualified 
young men be furloughed to colleges of their 
choice for further education in all areas of 
learning before completing their required 
military service. In implementing this plan, 
special consideration should be given to a 
Federal scholarship or loan program, in or- 
der that no one who qualifies may be de- 
prived of this educational opportunity for 
lack of means. We recommend that the ad- 
ministration of this program and the testing 
and other procedures of selection under it be 
entrusted to competent civilians. 


™ 


We recommend that the board of directors 
appoint a committee to take steps to present 
the views of the association to the appro- 
priate officers and committees of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment and to cooperate with other educa- 
tional organizations having similar objec- 
tives. 

x 


As an association in which the majority of 
member institutions are small independent 
colleges, we recognize the fact that the pres- 
ent emergency seriously threatens the very 
existence of many of these institutions which 
represent a vital element in American life. 
While the foregoing recommendations are 
intended to provide full participation by 
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these colleges, we are aware that their prob- 
lems will be severe for a minimum of 2 or 3 
years. We therefore urge governmental 
agencies, philanthropic foundations, and the 
American public to consider seriously the 
need to preserve these institutions for con- 
tinued service beyond the period of the 
immediate manpower crisis. 





People Should Begin Bearing Down on 
Congress To Remember Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Mobile Press 
Register of January 17, 1951: 


ProrLe SHOULD BEGIN BEARING DOWN ON 
Concress To REMEMBER THEM 


United States Representative CLARENCE J. 
Brown, of Ohio, served on the so-called 
Hoover Commission for reorganizing Federal 
bureaucracy. This-service gave him an op- 
portunity to get a close-up view of the costly 
lost motion in present-day Government 
opera‘ ions. 

A statement just made by Congressman 
Brown emphasizes the vital importance of 
reducing wasteful spending in these days of 
greater demands for national defense funds. 

“Certainly,” he says, “before a new tax 
burden of another $15,000,000,000 or $20,- 
000,000,000 or $25,000,000,000 is to be added 
to the $7,700,000,000 tax boost just voted, we 
should stop, look, and listen, and be sure 
that we are doing the right thing in the 
right way. 

“First of all, we should attempt to reduce 
or eliminate every unnecessary governmental 
expenditure. We should cut the fat out of 
the governmental structure. 

“We should attempt to determine what is 
necessary and what is not necessary in the 
way of expenditures to meet the national 
emergency. 

“Once that is done—but not until it is 
done—can we determine how much money 
must be raised to operate our Government 
and to meet the cost of our national defense 





program. 

Congressman Brown insisted that we 
should make certain that any tax legislation 
which is enacted will be in such a form and 
make only such levies as our economy can 
stand. 

He warned that a hasty, ill-conceived tax 
bill can easily wreck our national economy 
and do irreparable damage to our productive 
capacity and our national defense effort. 

Mr. Brown made the point that there is a 
limit on the tax burden any people can long 
pay or carry. It is imperative that Congress 
consider this fact in connection with tax 
legislation. Mr. Brown should have the 
unanimous support of his congressional col- 
leagues in keeping this point in mind and 
giving it proper consideration. 

It is the feeling of Co! n Brown 
that Congress “has no moral right to increase 
the tax burden on the American people again 
and to compel them to make greater sacri- 
fices unless the Federal Government itself 
first proves its good faith by eliminating 
every needless expenditure.” 

He insists that Congress “should not in- 
crease taxes just to give the tax spenders 
more tax money to spend.” 
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Whether they fully realize it today o> not, 
the American people are going to need the 
protecting arms of many Congressmen CLaR- 
ENCE J. Browns this year. Without this pro- 
tection, they will stand exposed to an ex- 
orbitant new Federal tax raid and the con- 
tinuation of profligate policies in the use of 
Federal tax money. 

Let no American taxpayer kid himself 
about that. 

Mr. Truman has submitted a Federal 
spending budget of $71,594,000,000 for the 
fiscal year beginning next July 1. A United 
Press Washington dispatch says “many 
Democrats and most if not all Republicans” 
agree with Representative JoHN TaBER, mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations Committee 
from New York State, that billions of dollars 
could be sliced from the President’s budget 


United States Senator Harry F. Byrp, of 
Virginia, has a term for the Truman-pro- 
posed budget. He calls it “the very height 
of fiscal irresponsibility.” 

These reports on sentiment in Congress are 
encouraging to the hard-hit taxpayers. But 
the taxpayers had better not go to sleep at 
the switch. They had better start bearing 
down right now on their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to please remember 
them. 





Lost: American Way of Life, If Russia 
Overruns Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission to extend my 
remarks, I am pleased to include an 
article by Mr. J. A. Livingston in the 
Washington Post of January 11. 

Mr. Livingston is a writer on business 
and economic conditions in the Wash- 
ington Post. His enlightening and in- 
struttive article, Lost: American Way 
of Life, If Russia Overruns Europe, is 
the viewpoint of a man well qualified to 
analyze the situation which would occur 
if we withdrew from Europe, as has been 
proposed by some prominent Americans. 
And it is a viewpoint that to my mind 
has not been sufficiently stressed. 

The article is as follows: 

Lost: AMERICAN Way or Lirs, Ir Russia 

Overruns Evrore 


(By J. A. Livingston) 

The defense of Europe is more than a mat- 
ter of real estate, more than economic re- 
sources—cvoal, iron ore, steel. Yes; and it’s 
more than huinan beings—Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, Belgians, Hollanders—cold-blooded 
though that seems. It’s a defense of a sys- 
tem, a culture, akin to ours, and built over 
centuries. Once lost, that way of life would 
be irretrievable. For the United States 
would be isolated—intellectually, economi- 
cally, politically, and militarily. 

And that’s something for former President 
Hoover, Senator Ropert A. Tarr, and Mem- 
bers of Congress to ponder: How far can we 
let Russia go? In his state-of-the-Union 
message President Truman emphasized the 
military consequences of a Russian conquest 
of Europe. He said: 


“If Western Europe were to fall to Sovier 
Russia, it would double the Soviet supply 
of coal and triple the Soviet supply of stee!. 
If the free countries of Asia and Africa shoul« 
fall to Soviet Russia, we would lose the 
sources of many of our vital raw materials, 
including uranium, which is the basis of 
our atomic power. And Soviet command ot 
the manpower of the free nations of Europ: 
and Asia would confront us with military 
forces which we could never hope to equal.’’ 

But the economic consequences are even 
more important. It’s surprising that Repub- 
licans like Hoover and Tart, supposedly busi- 
ness-minded, don't see them, Stalinism is 
Hitlerism by a different name. We fought 
Hitlerism as a military threat to the United 
States. Beyond that we fought Hitlerism as 
a dagger at our economic heart. Now Stalin 
poises the same dagger. 

If Russian commissars took over European 
factories, Stalin would have a new work- 
shop—to make tractors as well as tanks. 
That workshop would change our way of life, 
our method of doing business. 

Just as Stalin directs Russia’s military 
might to a predetermined, ruthless end, so 
could he direct Russia’s workshop. Amer- 
ican industry would be up against something 
unprecedented: Integrated, directed, unmiti- 
gated, and “uneconomic” economic power. 
In America wages, hours, and prices are de- 
termined by what the traffic will bear, by 
competition. No one man nor one company 
controls a major market. 

But in Russia, Stalin rules the economy by 
fiat. Wages, prices, and hours are set willy- 
nilly by the state. Economics—costs—don’t 
count. Stalin has no dividends to pay, no 
creditors to satisfy, no union leaders to ap- 
pease. He’s the sole stockholder, creditor, 
and union leader rolled into one. 

He could undersell American corporations 
anywhere—merely by dumping French or 
Belgian or Italian or German man-hours, 
materials, and technology on world markets 
at any price he saw fit. He could even raise 
the standard of living of the Russians while 
doing it, because: First, he’d have a new 
source of slave labor; second, by reducing 
military output at home only a little to pro- 
duce civilian goods, he’d be able to increase 
the levels of consumption by a great deal. 

If America wanted to do business with a 
Stalinized Europe it would have to be done 
by barter. That’s the way Russia deals. 
Interchange of goods and services—as we 
learned it from Western Europe—would be 
out. America would be pushed into a nar- 
rowing ambit. We'd have to deal with Can- 
ada and South America largely. And would 
Stalin, supposing he made no war, let us have 
that chunk of commerce for our own? Hard- 
ly. He'd dump in competition. 

American corporations would be confront- 
ed wit], Stalin-determined prices on locomo- 
tives, farm machinery, electric generating 
equipment—in selling to Chile or Brazil. 
American corporations, with dividends to 
pay, with capital to preserve, could not stay 
in the struggle for Latin-American markets. 
Or the United States Government would have 
to subsidize them to compete with dumped 
man-hours. 

Our system of free men and comparatively 
competitive markets—at least, undictated 
markets—could not survive in a world in 
which Stalin throttles competition. That, 
it seems to me, is the issue involved in the 
defense of Europe. 

Isolation —retirement—is easy. Stalin 
would gladly confer it on us. But how un- 
splendid it would be. We'd hate it so much 
we'd fight to get out of it. And in such a 
fight, without allies, we'd be less prepared, 
while Stalin would be better prepared. That's 
the issue Congress must face—and former 
President Hoover—and Senator Tart, 
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Trends Show Big Increase in Oregon 
Income by 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Trends Show Big Increase in 
Oregon Income by 1960,” written by Paul 
W. Ellis, associate professor of economics, 
University of Oregon, and published in 
the November 1950 issue of Oregon Busi- 
ness Review. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Trenps SHOw Bic INCREASE IN OREGON INCOME 
By 1960+ 
(By Paul W. Ellis, associate professor of 
economics, University of Oregon) 

Oregon’s income will increase 90 percent 
by 1960 if recent trends continue. This con- 
servative estimate, which augurs well for the 
future of business in the State, is based on 
current trends and data now available from 
a large number of reliable sources. 

The same trends if continued would also 
produce an increase of 31 percent in employ- 
ment, and 32 percent in the commodities 
and services that can be purchased by the 
average man, woman, and child in the State. 
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Utilities * 
Government and service 
Proprietors’ income........ 







1 Before deductions for social insurance taxes. 
3 Includes forestry and fisheries. 

4 Includes transportation. 

¢ Includes insurance and real estate. 
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In spite of these clearly discernible trends, 
however, certain possible obstructions to 
their continuance may arise. Both the 
trends and the threats to their continuance, 
will have differing effects upon the industrial 
balance of the State, with some industries 
suffering severe restrictions and others as 
yet unknown or little known in this area 
achieving new places of prominence in our 
economy. 

Oregon income payments were $2,112,000,- 
000 in 1949 before the deduction of $15,000,- 
000 for unemployment compensation and 
old-age insurance taxes (see table I)? On 
the basis of current trends these payments 
will increase by an average of $173,000,000 
per year through 1960, when the total will 
be $4,014,000,000. The 1949 figure includes 
$1,381,000,000 of wages and salaries, $437,- 
000,000 of proprietors’ income, and $294,000,- 
000 of other income payments, including 
rent, interest, dividends, old-age and unem- 
ployment benefit payments, and relief pay- 
ments. By 1960 the figures will be $2,667,- 
000,000 wages, $787,000,000 proprietors’ in- 
come, and $560,000,000 other income pay- 
ments. 

Annual estimates are presented in table I 
for the convenience of those who may wish to 
use them for business plans for shorter pe- 
tiods. The 1960 estimates are used as a basis 
for determining the figures for the interven- 
ing years. Accordingly, the annual figures 
represent the results of annual increases for 
each year equal to the average for the 11- 
year period. It is not to be supposed that 
growth will follow such an even pattern, but 
no adequate body of information exists 
which would show the fluctuations from year 
to year satisfac.orily. Chart I [omitted from 
Recorp] gives a graphic picture of the esti- 
mated growth. It is important to note that 
part of the growth will be slower during 


Tas_e I.—Oregon income payments, 1949-601 


[In millions of dollars} 


1955 
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the 1949-55 period than for the 1955-69 period 
because of the limitations of available elec- 
tric power. At the same time, the produc- 
tivity of the lumber industry is expected to 
decline because of depletion of timber re- 
sources, especially in some of the Ponderosa 
pine regions. Chart I [omitted from Rec- 
orp} and table I depict steady cRanges each 
year, not because steady change is to be ex- 
pected, but because there are no adequate 
bases for estimating irregularities. Annual 
estimates therefore do not reflect any study 
of the timing of power expansion, the tim- 
ing of the termination of logging operations, 
@ major war, or other events that will in- 
fluence irregularity of growth. 

The crucial elements in the picture as a 
whole are the trends in the lumber and wood- 
products industries, on the one hand, and 
development of new manufacturing indus- 
tries on the other. The future of the lumber 
industry even within this 1ll-year period is 
dependent upon the amount of standing 
timber available for lumber and the rates of 
growth of established forests—both very con- 
troversial questions. The figures in this ar- 
ticle are based on the higher of two esti- 
mates prepared by the United States Forest 
Service.* This estimate was chosen because 
projections or forecasts usually underesti- 
mate rather than overestimate future eco- 
nomic productivity. However, even these 
higher estimates of 1960 lumber production 
make it apparent that the industry will 
suffer such a very sharp curtailment of 
production and employment as to create 
serious problems of adjustment in many 
Oregon communities. The creation of satis- 
factory alternative employment in the ll- 
year period, while absorbing additions of 
immigrants and young people to the labor 
force, will be a big task. This problem will 
be correspondingly greater if the lower 1960 
estimates of lumber employment are realized. 













1957 





1958 





1959 





1960 


6 6 
590 632 
114 122 
213 227 
308 421 

57 60 
400 425 
564 596 
165 171 
189 1 
105 112 
105 112 





2, 082 2, 199 2, 316 2, 433 2, 550 2, 667 
74 76 79 81 &3 85 
6 7 7 7 7 8 
673 714 75 797 838 &80 
130 138 145 153 16l 169 
240 254 268 282 206 310 
445 469 492 516 540 563 
64 67 7 7 76 79 
40 474 409 524 549 573 
628 660 6y2 723 755 787 
176 182 188 193 199 24 
214 226 28 250 262 275 
119 126 133 140 147 14 
119 126 133 140 147 1M 


439 463 487 512 536 560 






§ “Government” not elsewhere classified. About 23 percent of Government employment is represented in other classifications. 
Sources: Allestimates and projections by Pau! W. Ellis unless noted in the text. For detailed discussion of 1949 estimates see the Oregonian, Apr. 16, 1950, city news section, 


p. 15, or Oregon Business Review, June 1950. 


Achievement of the high level of income 
and employment indicated above is largely 
dependent upon the establishment of new 
manufacturing industries in the State. This 
point cannot be emphasized too strongly, 
We cannot make a living by buying and sell- 
ing to each other or by taking in each other’s 
laundry. Accordingly, we must expect the 
commodity-producing industries—manufac- 
turing, agriculture, forestry, fisheries, min- 
ing, and construction—to continue for some 


2 This article is a revision of the 1960 pro- 
jections published in the Oregon Business 
Review for July 1949, presenting a more com- 
plete discussion of the underlying trends and 
conditions. It appeared with variations, in 
the Portiand Cregonian for October 22, 1950. 


XCVII—App.——17 





time to account for a probable minimum of 
perhaps 44 percent or more of the total State 
employment. At present this percentage for 
Oregon and for the United States is about 
46 percent. Other industries are very largely 
secondary, in the sense that they cannot 
expand much except as expansion of the 
commodity-producing industries justify. 
These secondary industries include wholesale 
and retail trade, transportation, and other 
utilities, finance (including insurance and 
real estate), service, and government. 

In Oregon, mining, forestry, and fisheries 
are almost negligible elements of our econ- 


*The United States Department of Com- 
merce estimate is $2,095,000,000 after deduc- 
tion of these taxes, 





omy. Agriculture employs about 35 percent 
more of our labor force (16.9 percent) than 
is employed in the Nation as a whole (12.5 
percent). In the present article, the iore- 
‘cast for agriculture is based on a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture study which estimates a 
decline in agricultural employment in the 
State by 1960. Construction accounts for 
about 7 percent of our total employment at 
present as compared to 6 percent for the 
United States as a whole. As long as we 
continue to expand our population at a 





*Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, North Pacific Division, Review Report 
on Columbia River and Tributaries, Appen- 
dix N, pt. 3. 

*Ibid., Appendix N, pt. 4. 
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greater rate than the Nation as a whole, we 
can maintain a higher proportion of our 
population building residential and commer- 
cial structures to serve the expanded popu- 
lation. The projections assume that the 7.3 
percent which prevailed in 1947 and 1948 will 
continue through 1960. If this estimate is 
in error, it fs probably too high. On balance, 
then, any major changes in the figures for 
1960 and the preceding decade must be 
in the direction of either a higher level of 
manufacturing or a lower total of production. 

Oregon as a manufacturing State falls 
somewhat below the average of the other 
States, with 23.4 percent of total employment 
in manufacturing in 1948 as compared with 
a national average of 26.2 percent. More- 
over, more than 50 percent of Oregon manu- 
facturing employment has been in lumber, 
and only about 20 to 22 percent has been in 
industries other than lumber, food proc- 
essing, paper, and textiles. It is the expan- 
sion of this other manufacturing that must 
be depended upon to support the expansion 
of Oregon income and employment depicted 
in this article. And that means increasing 
employment in such industries from 27,500 
in 1949 to 84,600 in 1960 (see table II). 
Obviously, if lumber holds up better than is 
assumed in this article, then other manu- 


facturing will not need to expand as much 
in order for the State to achieve the esti- 
mated levels of prosperity. 

There are important obstacles to such a 
rapid development of new industries, but 
prosperity in 1960 depends on overcoming 
them. The solution of this problem must be 
found in new industries established by immi- 
grants to the State, by present residents, 
and by nonresident corporations. 

The reasonableness of these conclusions is 
tested in part by the data of table II. In 
addition to actual employment in 1948 and 
1949, this table gives the industrial balance 
of employment as shown by its percentage 
distribution. The normal distribution for 
the State is probably indicated by the 1948 
percentages, which differ only very slightly 
from those of 1947. Earlier figures must be 
discounted as a guide to the future, because 
of the great changes resulting from World 
War II and the great expansion of available 
electric power in the last decade. The table 
also shows Oregon percentages compared with 
those of the United States as a whole. 
Finally, the table provides three projections 
of employment by industry to 1960. 

The income estimates for 1960 are based on 
the employment estimates of the last col- 
umn of table II. It will be noted that, for 
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the Nation as a whole, only mining ranks 
very much higher than in Oregon, though 
manufacturing, finance, and government 
and service are also relatively more impor- 
tant in the United States average than in 
Oregon. Perhaps some observers would want 
to give these greater weight in their 1960 
income projections. Oregon, by comparison 
with the Nation, devotes a relatively higher 
proportion of her labor force to construction, 
utilities, and trade. When and if population 
growth in Oregon approaches more nearly 
the national rate, we should expect all three 
of these industries to employ more nearly the 
proportions that prevail in the country as a 
whole. This observation applies with par- 
ticular force to construction and trade, both 
of which could easily become overexpanded 
in a growth period, in relation to more per- 
manent prospects for the economic balance 
of employment in the State. During periods 
of rapid growth by immigration, there is 
more demand for residential housing, furni- 
ture, clothing, and other items of retail trade 
than prevails when and where immigration 
is less important. Oregon can continue to 
develop its construction and trade indus- 
tries at a higher level than the Nation as a 
whole only for a limited period. 


TaBLe II.—Oregon employment by industry, 19<8, 1949, 1960 
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1 Projections for agriculture, food, lumber, and paper are obtained on other bases (see text). 


2 Includes forestry and fisheries, 

3 See note (1). 

* Includes transportation. 

* Includes insurance and real estate. 


Percentage distribution 


1960 projections 


Based on population 
projections 


ratios ! (thou- 
sands of 
workers) 
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* Government not elsewhere classified. About 23 percent of Government employment is represented in other classifications. 


Sources: Oregon 1948, 1949, Oregon State Unemployment Sempetntie Commission; United States percentages computed on De 
a 


engaged in production”; 1940-48 trends are unedited computations in Wesley C. Ballaine, “Oregon Employment,’’ People, Jobs, and 


however, that “‘government” has been revised, 


Trends of employment growth in recent 
years would, if continued, produce signifi- 
cantly higher levels of employment than 
those used in the estimates for agriculture, 
lumber, utilities, and trade, and significantly 
lower levels in paper and “other manufactur- 
ing.” Such trends, with certain modifica- 
tions and analysis by Prof. W. C. Ballaine, 
were published last year in People, Jobs, and 
Income on the Pacific Coat, 1949-60, is- 
sued by the Pacific Coast Board of Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.’ The writer used the 
Ballaine employment projections for an 
earlier set of 1960 income projections which 
were published in the same book.* 

Agriculture, food processing, lumber, and 
paper estimates for 1960 are taken from or 
adapted from studies made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the 


*See also Oregon Business Review, Feb- 
ruary 1949. 


“See also Oregon Business Review, July 
19:9. 


Corps of Engineers of the Army,’ and are 
made on a somewhat different basis than 
those for other industries—the estimates for 
which are based on the 1947-48 balance. 
The results for all except paper are substan- 
tially lower than would have been developed 
from the 1947-48 ratios. 

Higher standards of living in 1960 are best 
measured by increases in per capita income 
payments. With an estimated population 
of 2,097,000 in 1960 (estimate by Prof. Elon 
Moore and Mr. John F. Staehle, in People, 
Jobs, and Income on the Pacific Coast, 1949- 
60),* our average income for every man, 
woman, and child should rise from $1,448 
in 1949 to $1,914 in 1960. Since all 1950- 
60 figures are in terms of 1949 prices, this 
means a 32-percent increase in average in- 
comes in the i1l-year period. 


*See notes 1 and 2. 
®See also Oregon Business Review, May 
1949. 


tment of Commerce estimates of “persons 
come on the Pacific Coast, 1949-60, except, 


The computation of these income esti- 
mates was based upon a number of funda- 
mental assumptions, which must be recog- 
nized. First of all, it is assumed that there 
will be no full-scale war and that the gross 
national product of the United States will 
rise to $375,000,000,000. This increese would 
be consistent with recent trends of increases 
in productivity per man-hour, decreases in 
hours of work per week, and increases in the 
labor force. 

Population in 1960 is assumed to follow 
the middle Moore and Staehle estimates. It 
is also assumed that the percentage of the 
Oregon population in the labor force in 1960 
will be the same as in 1949. If the recent 
tendency for the employment of women to 
increase is continued, the projections will be 
correspondingly below the attained income. 
Unemployment of 5 percent of the labor 
force on the average throughout the year 
1960 is also assumed. If President Truman’s 
attitude toward unemployment in 1949 is 
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characteristic of that of succeeding adminis- 
trations, governmenal policy might be util- 
ized to keep this figure down to 3.5 or 4 per- 
cent, in which case again attained income 
will be higher than shown in table I. 

The agricultural employment figures are 
based on 1930-45 trends in relationships 
among numbers of people living and working 
on farms, numbers of farms, and the amount 
of cropland, as well as on declining trends of 
farm population. Trends in the net income 
of proprietors and other income payments 
are based on trends in wages. This is not 
a satisfactory procedure, but no better as- 
sumption seems available. No allowance is 
made for deductions for old-age and unem- 
ployment insurance. 


“Let’s Get Going, Harry” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial written by my good 
friend, R. M. Beer, of the Ashland Times- 
Gazette. I recommend this editorial for 
the reading of all: 

“Ler’s Get Gornc, Harry” 
(By Robert M. Beer) 

It’s not an easy trick to be in Europe for 
6 weeks and come back with all the answers. 
I wrote an editorial a few weeks ago which 
was radio-teletyped from the cruiser Des 
Moines while still at sea—3 days from Nor- 
folk and 1 day ahead of the Dewey and 
Truman speeches. 

What I said then still sounds pretty good 
tome. The “Truman letters” have indicated 
that our President appears to be both im- 
pulsive and vindictive. He seems to lack the 
stature of a director under these grave cir- 
cumstances, as evidenced by his reactions to 
petty affairs. As Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces, he has terrific influence 
without curtailment of his plans short of 
actual war. Congress has sole power to de- 
clare war and Congress is made up of the 
men we have placed there to represent us. 

Why, then, shouldn’t our President seek 
the counsel of nonpartisan people to help 
him in this bedlam? 

There are two reasons why he doesn’t ask 
Senator Tarr or Tom Dewey to select some- 
one to confer with him. No. 1 reason is 
political, of course. No. 2 reason is that the 
Republicans have no one who represents a 
solid thought on the answer. 

I think the Republicans can take plenty 
of blame for this situation. My small voice 

a meeting of the opposition party, 
not to ridicule the President or the State 
Department but to designate a spokesman 
who will sit with the President and his 
‘Cabinet and offer to help. I cion’t see how 
the administration can turn down such a 
proposition at this stage of trouble. 

The United Nations can do no more than 
reflect public opinion in regard to the coun- 
tries of this world. In that respect they do 
well. A united America can accomplish the 
same thing if we all get our heads together 
and decide whether we should get out of 
Korea and defend Western Europe or piddle 
around in a section of the Pacific that means 
the loss of our boys in utter futility. 

The defense of Western Europe is No. 1 in 
my estimation. Western Europe will deter- 
mine the division of the world. If we lose 


the Mediterranean countries we have lost 
Willkie’s “one world.” Why not shoot for it? 
If we lose we still should be able to unify 
and defend our own half. 

Europe is a mess. I told you so in the ar- 
ticles that were written while I was away. 
Eisenhower can’t unify Europe in 6 months 
when it has been impossible to do it through 
centuries. I think it’s a shame to send these 
old veterans on an assignment that defies 
fulfillment. The Sixth Fleet, with Admiral 
Ballentine and 20 ships can't defend Europe 
if the Soviets want to gosouth. Neither can 
Ike organize things over there to stop them. 
The losing side doesn’t win allies. Small 
states go with the winner. 

I suspect that there is a very good reason 
why we have not left Korea and dropped the 
bomb in that area. There's a slip-up some 
place; we're not ready, even with the atom. 

What is wrong? Don’t we have a right to 
know? Continuation of this sort of daw- 
dling and hoping for peace only gives the 
enemy more chance to get ready for the push 
through Europe. While we spar around in 
Korea and lose men Russia is enhancing their 
position. Chinese and Americans are dying, 
not Russians. Delay is fatal to us. 

I sincerely believe that spring will bring 
further encroachments upon the free states 
that will surely provoke war by pure insult 
and challenge. 

It may be another 50 years before this 
world becomes compatible. In the mean- 
time we dare not lose our principles by being 
the savior of Japan and Avia. At this half 
century we need the judgment of the best 
brains in America—not politicians and diplo- 
mats—but the opinions and advice of men 
who can think realistically. 

I'm not advocating the use of the big bomb 
in Korea or Russia but I believe that we 
should at least consider the possibility, pro- 
viding all of us hear, read, or see such a 
thing discussed through radio, newspaper, 
and television. Participants in that discus- 
sion should represent all factions so that the 
final decision can be;made with the knowl- 
edge that everybody has a hand in our 
destiny. 


Let’s get going, Harry. 


The War in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to call the attention 
of the membership of the House to a 
joint letter written by four members of 
the board of directors of the Park Re- 
gion Publishing Co., of Alexandria, 
Minn. The Congress has the tremen- 
dous responsibility of formulating a for- 
eign policy which all of us hope will pre- 
vent a third world war. In order to 
formulate such a policy the views and 
expressions of responsible, thinking peo- 
ple throughout the Nation should be so- 
licited and studied carefully by all of us, 

The letter follows: 

Park REGION PUBLISHING Co., 
Alezandria, Minn., January 6, 1951. 
Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE ANDERSEN: As com- 
mon, ordinary citizens of our great democ- 
racy, we are generally content to let our 
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elected represenatives and officials and their 
administrators handle the affairs of the 
state, trusting their ability and wisdom to 
make decisions for the welfare of our Na- 
tion, the United Nations, and the world as a 
whole. However, in view of the very ap- 
parent and serious mistakes which have been 
made in our foreign policy during the past 
several years, mistakes that have involved us 
in a costly and bloody war, we feel that we 
cannot sit idly on the side lines without 
raising our voices against a policy which if 
continued will undoubtedly ruin our econ- 
omy, jeopardize our freedom, and cause our 
young manhood to be sacrificed and 
slaughtered. 

It is apparent that the so-called police 
action in Korea was an administrative and 
military blunder and has led to the invoive- 
ment of our troops with the Chinese people. 
The Chinese people and the American people 
have a tradition of mutual understanding 
and friendship and we should not, we cannot, 
allow our Government to further provoke 
the Chinese people, as this policy will only 
lead to a prolonged war with staggering losses 
of materials, resources, and men and would 
eventually benefit Russia. 

Some diplomatic action must be taken 
before it is too late to withdraw our troops 
from Korea and terminate the futile effort 
to carry out a United Nations idealistic 
policy without proper and adequate partici- 
pation and support of all the United Nations. 

A more realistic policy in our foreign com- 
mitments must be worked out by our diplo- 
mats or by Congress. We cannot afford to 
fight communism in places of their choosing 
and in methods of warfare which they prefer 
and in which they excel. 

We must by force of circumstance expect 
to grant some concessions in order to get out 
of this precarious situation. This should be 
done, and it could serve as a costly lesson 
for our future benefit. 

If certain interests have been allowed to 
pursue a course of aggression and greed in 
the Far East, that may have been a con- 
tributing factor in some of our difficulties, 
but this should terminate, and we should 
rather turn to the Prince of Peace for pat- 
terns of policy in dealing with people and 
nations. 

We trust that you will consider the con- 
tents of this letter and use your influence 
to get some action that will lead to a peace- 
ful solution. 

We have contacts with hundreds of people 
every week and we know that we are ex- 
pressing their sincere sentiments as well as 
our own. 

Very truly yours, 
8S. O. WooLtscrorr, 
ARTHUR L. PETERSON, 
Prep J. Fosiien, 
THEO. G. WINKJER. 


Drafting of 18-Year-Olds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, that the 
question of drafting our 18-year-old 
youths into the armed services is a basic 
and controversial one is evidence by the 
tremendous amount of letters being re- 
ceived by the Members of Congress. Out 
of the many letters I have received, one 
in particular has a strong appeal, and I 
include in the Appcndix of the Recorp 
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this letter from Dr. M. J. Horsch, presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Institute of 
Technology, Montgomery, W. Va. 

The letter follows: 


West Vircinia INSTITUTE 
or TECHNOLOGY, 
Montgomery, W. Va., January 2, 1951. 
The Honorable CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BaiLey: I believe that 
I voice the conviction of a great many think- 
ing Americans when I say that I trust that 
when Congress finally reaches the point 
where it deems the emergency so acute as 
to force upon immature 18-year-olds the 
moral shock of combat training and com- 
bat, it will first have forced upon us—every 
one of us—an equivalent sacrifice. To per- 
mit business as usual, profits as usual, wages 
as usual, working hours as usual, luxuries 
as usual, riotous living, and all the rest of 
our current souped-up ways of life as usual— 
and at the seme time risk the destruction 
of the moral fiber of our 18-year-olds by 
exposing them, en masse, to a shock to which 
they have not the maturity to adjust them- 
selves—would oe a travesty upon American 
domocracy. 

When it becomes necessary, then let it 
come; but let us not call it necessary in 
the face of what is currently asked of the 
rest of us. 

Whoever contemplates coming out of the 
present emergency one nickel richer than 
when entering—whether corporation, worker, 
management, merchant, or professional 
man—either doesn’t understand the situa- 
tion confronting us or doesn’t deserve to be 
called American. Let’s keep our values 
straight, and put priorities where they 
belong. 

Respectfully, 
M. J. Horscn. 


ee ee 
Betrayed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Spesker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, i want to 
call the attention of the Members of the 
House to an editorial entitled “Be- 
trayed,” by J. Robert Smith, editor of 
the Carmi Democrat-Tribune, at Carmi, 
Tll., which, in my judgment, is a power- 
ful editorial expression of the compos- 
ite thought of the people of the great 
Midwest with reference to our foreign 
policy and the Korean War. 

He packs a lot in a few paragraphs 
worthy of your careful consideration. 

The article follows: 

BETRAYED 

Every soldier who has been killed in Korea, 
every man who has been wounded, every one 
who has suffered frozen feet, every man who 
has been shipped to that devastated land 
has been betrayed by the United Nations. 

Every man, woman, and child in America 
who has paid the price of tears and inflation 
and crushing taxation has been betrayed by 
this sorry successor to the ill-fated League 
of Nations. 

Every person who has been called upon by 
Truman to work harder and longer has been 
betrayed. 

This organization has finally showed its 
true colors—yellow. This spineless group of 


appeasers has voted to give Red China a seat 
in its Security Council in exchange for a 
cease-fire in Korea. 

Our own delegate, Warren R. Austin, 
strung along with the appeasers—so it’s time 
for him to resign. 

It’s time for Dean Acheson to get out. 

It’s time for a house cleaning in Washing- 
ton. 

If Red China should accept the UN pro- 
posal, the United States should walk out of 
the United Nations forever when the Red 
delegate comes to take his seat. Then we 
should tell them all to get out of this country 
anil hold their appeasement sessions else- 
where. 

The UN is an unholy alliance which has 
been a sounding board and instrument of 
communism. 

What has it got us? 

Over 40,000 casualties in Korea. 

We're sick and tired of fighting and carry- 
ing on a war under a godless banner-—-and 
that’s what the UN flag is. 

Let's get back to sanity, with Old Glory 
as the only flag for which we'll work and 
fight and die for. 

Pfc. James W. Ogden, of Norris City, didn't 
lay down his life in Korea so that his mortal 
enemies might be admitted to the United 
Nations. 

Sgt. Carl Sheraden, of Burnt Prairie, was 
killed in Korea thinking he was fighting a 
war to destroy communism—not to reward 
it with another seat in the Security Council. 

Security Council? 

Whose security? 

Not ours. 

Oh, how can such little men in high places 
make such stupid blunders? 


Cooperative International Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced H. R. 1725, a bill to es- 
tablish a Commission on Cooperative 
International Relations. 

The nations of the world are presently 
experiencing the most dynamic, political, 
economic, social, educational, and spirit- 
ual upheaval in history. The movement 
is both evolutionary and revolutionary. 
It is not, as in the crises of the past, lim- 
ited in area to specific countries or re- 
gions, but is universal in compass. It 
blazes forth the fact that in truth we live 
in an interdependent world. 

The Lord did not ordain that a pat- 
terned educational process, or constitu- 
tional government, or the industrial rev- 
olution, burst upon all segments of the 
globe simultaneously. Nor did He place 
all of us in temperate zones or regions of 
plenty. The result is a historic unbal- 
ance of progress. This unbalance is vivid 
to the mass of less fortunate, and the 
difficult task of satisfactory equalization 
is pressing. The unfulfilled wants and 
aspirations, the hunger, the ignorance, 
and the fear of peoples shriek for grati- 
fication, help, and guidance. 

The problem is the proper directing 
and containing of these demands toward 
a common good. 

The tragedy is that, while one group 
of nations would solve these problems by 
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the tenets of the Golden Rule, another 
would exploit misery by false promise 
and untruth, and, succeeding, end by 
making a degraded mockery of mankind. 

The selfish, the false, the reactionary 
phases of this agitation must be ana- 
lyzed, publicized, and curbed lest the 
orderly processes of progressive history 
yield to universal chaos. 

While we were preaching the freedoms, 
people were starving. Russia promised 
the multitudes abundance. The iron 
curtain expanded. Not until our aid pro- 
grams backed up our philosophies did 
we check the Soviet onslaught. Curbed, 
like a spitting monster at bay, this men- 
ace has added to false promise a bitter 
campaign of hatred, vilification, and 
abuse, attempting thereby to delude 
masses into allegiance through doubt 
and fear of our motives. 

Many have appraised the Gemini of 
Russian expansionism and communistic 
atheism. But multitudes, especially in 
the backward areas, are confused be- 
tween the two diametrically opposed 
ideologies of east and west. 

The battle is for the minds and hearts 
of men. It is the cold war—democracy 
versus dialectic materialism; freedom 
versus slavery. 

Our present strategy is a campaign of 
truth by the use of three media—the 
press, films, and radio. Russia’s weapon 
is the propaganda lie, disseminated by 
every accredited and discredited means. 
The consequences would be catastrophic 
were Satan’s weapons to prevail and the 
balance of power swing weightedly to- 
ward Russia’s might. In the counter- 
balance rests humanity's hope of avert- 
ing Armageddon. 

We are presently spending upward of 
$100,000,000 in our international psycho- 
logical campaign of truth. To present 
to the peoples of other countries a pic- 
ture of the American people, their ideals 
and way of life, we have an educational 
exchange program and employ the press, 
publications, radio, motion pictures, edu- 
cational films, and libraries as informa- 
tion media. , 

Assuming that these collectively are 
effective, the questions remain: “Are 
they accomplishing the objective of re- 
taining for us the initiative in the cold 
war? Are they convincing and ade- 
quate? Are they reaching the masses? 
Are these methods quelling doubts and 
fears, answering untruths, and turning 
peoples toward our democratic orbit? 
Finally, are we utilizing all known tech- 
niques or are we failing to use our great- 
es’ dynamic scientific American weapon, 
the show-how technique, to wit, tele- 
vision?” 

While we should doggedly continue 
attempts to penetrate the iron-curtain 
countries with truth, hopeful for the day 
when their peoples will break their 
chains, our greatest emphasis must be 
to save the peoples of the free nations 
from being drawn into the reeking 
morass. 

But we cannot convince the masses of 
the benefits of our way of life by the 
written word when they cannot read. 
Nor can we show them films depicting 
the American process by means of mobile 
units when there are no roads to reach 
them, or guerrillas bar the way. Wecan- 
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not tell them our story by the radio voice 
when they have no receivers, and can- 
not, in any case, understand the strange 
dialects spoken from remote transmit- 
ters. Static, too, does strange things in 
tropical areas, and the Russians jam the 
air waves over all like sorcerers ap- 
prentices possessed. The history of 
most peoples has never known democ- 
racy or the meaning of the freedoms, 
and we speak vainly to them when we 
use these terms. 

Like Americans, people everywhere 
want to be shown. This is especially 
true in remote areas where tradition 
persists and custom defies change. 
These people, presently, might well quote 
from the Holy Script and say: 

There are, it may be, so many kinds of 
voices in the world and none of them is with- 
out signification. Therefore if I know not 
the meaning of the voice I shall be unto him 
that speaketh a barbarian, and he that 
speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me. (I. 
Corinthians XIV: 10 and 11.) 


Our compulsion must be to give mean- 
ing to our words for “saying is one thing, 
doing, another.” If ever a proverb were 
useful to save civilization’s process, now 
is the time to put to work the time proven 
adage that “seeing is believing.” And we 
have the technique for proving that “One 
picture is worth ten thousand words.” 

But, as we show our way of life and 
simultaneously explain it, we must be 
certain that it is adaptable to the mores 
and ways of life of the viewers. Self- 
gratulation has been known to create 
envy, resentment, and resistance. The 
have-nots are ever skeptical of the 
haves. And, while the masses of the 
free peoples of the earth have not much 
materially, they cling tenaciously to 
their pride. 

Two-thirds of the peace-loving free 
peoples of the world live in economically 
undeveloped areas. Their problem is to 
realize their full human capabilities. 
The basic job is one of education. Our 
contribution is to help them to help 
themselves, but we cannot prevail by dis- 
tant preachment. Our humane task is 
to provide a mass means for them to 
speedily educate themselves; to swiftly 
rid themselves of their many plagues; 
to curb contagion and infant mortality; 
to give them technical skills; and to show 
them by making available our store of 
technical knowledge how to raise their 
agricultural and industrial output. And 
we can only do this by giving them the 
means of mass communication so that 
their leaders, with our help and guid- 
ance, can visually show their peoples, 
and, while showing, explain the how and 
the why of change and progress. 

There is but one \vay of certain and 
speedy achievement, and that, by estab- 
lishing national radio-relay television 
ow in the free countries of the 
world. 


THE INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES 


The United States and other free nations 
of the world have a common concern for 
the material progress of these people, both 
as a humanitarian end in itself and because 
such progress will further the advance of 
human freedom, the secure growth of demo- 
cratic ways of life, the expansion of mutually 
beneficial commerce, and the development 


of international understanding and good 


will. (Bulletin No. 3719, Department of 
State, January 1950.) 


INTELNATIONAL TELEVISION 


The progress of electronic science has 
been phenomenal. The age of the tele- 
graph pole and of wire lines is passing. 
The airways have become man’s means 
of communication and understanding. 
A single air channel will inevitably bring 
to the eyes and ears of people everywhere 
around the globe spot news events, the 
meetings of the United Nations, the 
opera at La Scala in Milan, the monkey 
dance of Bali, an American election, 
and the secret films of life under the 
Soviets. Motion pictures, the best of 
live talent wherever in the world, his- 
torical films, and educational shorts will 
at once amuse and create a sense of 
good humor in a somber world. 

But, besides the audio and the video, 
this same single air channel can relay 
to us, in our several languages, a news- 
paper by facsimile, as well as teletype, 
telegraph, telephone, multiplex, and 
many other services. 

The one must requirement to accom- 
plish this end is that there be estab- 
lished universally accepted scientific 
standards for transmission and recep- 
tion. It would be the greatest single 
tragedy in historical cooperative endeav- 
or were any nation or nations arbitrarily 
or for greed to establish a system dif- 
fering from all others, breaking through- 
transmission relays and precluding re- 
ception. 

Free comretitive world markets for 
electronic devices, including television 
transmitting and receiving equipment, 
must not share the fate which followed 
upon the invention of electricity. Then, 
selfishly determined interests in certain 
areas fixed uptt* differing voltages from 
standards in other countries and frus- 
trating competition cartelized the world. 
A NATIONAL RADIO-RELAY TELEVISION SYSTEM 

It is proposed that a television network 
be established at strategic points within 
a nation. Each station would act as a 
link in a relay chain to permit integrated 
network operation of all stations 
throughout the area. When desired, 
each station could be operated independ- 
ently to provide a local broadcasting 
service in its zone or district. All sta- 
tions in the system would be situated on 
elevated points at suitable locations, se- 
lected to provide completely reliable 
transmission to adjacent stations under 
all weather conditions. 

To insure satisfactory relay opera- 
tions, the stations forming links of the 
network chain would be placed 50 to 125 
miles apart, at elevated points where 
strong signals could be received from ad- 
jacent relay points. Such a network 
would constitute a complete, integrated 
audio-video intercommunication system, 
and would not be subject to jamming 
techniques. 

COMMUNITY RECEIVERS 


To reach the populace effectively with 
provable “show-how,” large screen pro- 
jection television receivers will be used. 
Manufactured for a single reception 
channel, their cost will be moderate. 
They will be adaptable for use wherever 
people assemble, both in and out of 
doors. A single television blackboard 
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will be in operation both day and night— 
teaching children the three R’s, health, 
duty, and freedom during school hours; 
showing mothers practical sanitation, 
diet suggestions and food values, child 
care and home nursing during their free 
hours; and demonstrating to fathers 
that 2 feet of wood added to a hoe 
will enable them to do twice as much 
work, and that a longer handle attached 
to a sickle makes a scythe. 

This system will make practical the 
aspirations of the point 4 program and 
give peace-loving peoples the benefits of 
our own costly lessons and of our store 
of technical knowledge. 

It will give practical answer to Secre- 
tary Acheson’s concern, recently ex- 
pressed, viz: 

We desire only a world in which we can 
live in peace. This is one of our constant 
preoccupations—how to break through this 
barrier of tangled words and make it un- 
mistakably clear to all people everywhere 
that the purpose of our efforts is a peaceful 
world. 


Television, our “show-how,” will give 
the world our know-how, and with 
knowledge will come experience and, 
with experience, confidence and faith in 
us and in our doctrine. 


Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following letter: 


Lovisvitte, Ky., December 28, 1950. 
Hon. THruston B. Morton, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Siz: I am writing to you because I 
think you are sincerely interested in trying 
to solve our national and international 
problems, and that you will take the time to 
read this letter. 

This is merely a suggestion, but sometimes 
a fellow gets a viewpoint when he is close 
to the job, which you may not get in Wash- 
ington. 

First, let me say that I am heartily in 
agreement with you in advocating increased 
taxes, even though the thought is not sai 
ant, but I am a realist and know that the bill 
must be paid. Iam also a businessman, being 
president of Llewellyn Laundry, and as such 
I am subject to the ordinary temptations as 
I am just an ordinary human being. Ey 
temptations I mean that it is the nature of 
a person to immediately try to figure out how 
he can come out best when there are any 
changes made. 

I am talking about the excess-profits tax. 
I am certainly not talking against it. I 
will go along with whatever program you 
recommend. What I would like to see is 
that the excess-profits tax does not create 
inefficiency. Such a tax can work very much 
like a cost-plus arrangement if it is not set 
up properly. 

Let us take a businessman like myself. 
The way the excess-profits tax is proposed, 
everything my company makes over $25,000 
will be taxed 77 percent. (Believe me, I am 
not complaining.) Now, I do not think I 
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am any better or worse than the average 
businessman, therefore, my thinking may be 
typical. If I reach the excess-profits brack- 
ets, will I become careless in the operation 
of my business? Will I hire more people 
than I really need, because it is only cost- 
ing me 23 percent to do so and it will make 
life easier? Will I try as hard to maintain 
my present efficiency in the plant? In case 
the war situation becomes worse, I really 
should drive my people harder to help the 
cause along, but again, will I do so with most 
of the incentive taken away? Will I spend 
more than I should for advertising? I could 
go on citing examples, but I am sure you 
are familiar with all of them. 

I offer a solution which I think will enable 
us to maintain our efficiency, yet give you 
the taxes you need. We businessmen are no 
different than other types of people in one 
respect—we, too, are looking for security. 
We may not have these lush years forever. 
We are not happy when we think of those 
years when we !ost money and when we think 
that the same thing could happen again. 

Here is my proposal. Go ahead with your 
excess-profits tax. Make it as stiff as you 
want. You will find businessmen more 
patriotic than some people in Washington 
think. However, in order to maintain effi- 
ciency, say to the businessman: “We will 
set up this excess-profits tax which we take 
from you as a credit against any year in the 
next 10 years that you show a loss, provided 
this loss is not due to neglect or mismanage- 
ment.” For example, if in 1951 you take 
$10,000 as excess profits and if some year be- 
fore 1961 I show a loss in my business, you 
will take care of me out of this $10,000. This 
seems fair, because the businessman may 
feel he is taking care of you now—you do the 
same for him when he needs help. 

Let us hope that we will never need this 
credit. Let us hope that in the next 10 years 
business will be good. But there may come a 
time when we have a bad year. Giving the 
businessman this assurance of future help 
will, I am sure, save the country millions of 
dollars, because you will have created a 
reason for us staying efficient. We will con- 
sider the excess-profits tax as insurance. 

Frankly, I do not think there will be much 
reason to use this credit, but is it not true 
that if business conditions would get bad, 
that the Government would step in in some 
way to help business. So you see Govern- 
ment will be helping anyway, so why not now 
use this idea as a means to have efficiency in 
business during wartimes? 

As a plus value, this idea will preserve 
what I think is a prime American idea, to 
constantly get more efficient. Maybe we can 
even run a war period efficiently if we try 
hard enough. 

Yours very truly, 
E. A. MALL. 


American Indians in Our Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp an article hav- 
ing to do with the services of Indian 
men in our Armed Forces. They have 
given distinguished service in the two 
World Wars and many hundreds of them 
are even now on the battle line in Korea. 
This article, from the Poplar Standard 
of Poplar, Mont., was written by Mr. 
James Archdale, a prominent member 


of the Fort Peck Tribe of Indians, who 
conducts a weekly column in the news- 
paper entitled “Jim Says.” 

The article follows: 


In more than two wars American Indians 
have taken part. In World War I some 17,000 
young Indian men enlisted and fought. In 
World War II some 23,000 enlisted and some 
were in the draft and served from buck 
privates to the top commissioned officers, 
generals and colonels, captains and lieu- 
tenants. 

They have been honored from the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor down to every 
decoration on the calendar. 

This writer has been informed that pro- 
portionately the Indians of Montana, 7 res- 
ervations of about 20,000 Indian population, 
stand at the head of all races in the United 
States of 93 per thousand. 

These facts are irrefutable and stand out 
like some say a sore thumb, but many people 
come to me and ask me, after the United 
States Government has worked so hard in 
the 1860's, the 1870's, and the 1880's to stop 
the American Indian from fighting for his 
own country, and defending it against white 
encroachment on Indian domain, how can 
we or our boys be fighting in Korea helping 
the South Koreans fighting their own people? 

Indians have signed peace treaties never 
to take up arms again. How can we be made 
to fight people that we do not know, and 
hence have no right to fight? 

I think it was that great Nez Perce Chief 
Joseph once declared to General Miles and 
Howard “from where the sun now stands I 
will fight no more, forever” and I suppose 
his young men are fighting in Korea too. 

Oh! You say we are fighting for the four 
freedoms; we are fighting for freedom and 
liberty, but my friend you go on some of these 
Indian reservations and see some of these 
Indian soldiers how they live, see their homes, 
see their living conditions, and see how much 
freedom they have gained or won for them- 
selves and their people. On the Fort Peck 
reservation, alone, we have some 400 vets 
that served in two wars, 

Many of them cannot get even Government 
loans under the GI loans. Big farmers 
who already made their life stakes in farming 
get all the acreage allotments, and our poor 
Indian GI's couldn’t get a start, let alone 
getting loans for the purchase of farm ma- 
chinery. The draft never misses Indian boys 
if there are any around. They tell me if 
you are a farmer in an essential business you 
cannot be drafted; in other words, you are 
exempt. Maybe that’s the reason our boys 
are indirectly kept from the farms and the 
draft boards seem to have a pretty good eye 
for our boys. They even took our underage 
boys to fight. I have two nephews over there 
and I lost a boy in the last war, our only boy. 


Up-State New York Loses Its Hide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, every time somebody in Albany 
tries to cover up their real plans of 
scuttling the Thirty-seventh Congres- 
sional District, he sticks his foot in his 
mouth by making a lame excuse. 

It is now pretty obvious that the boys 
have just one objective and that is to 
keep sitting Members of the New York 
State congressional delegation in the 
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dark as long as they dare without giving 
them any idea of the composition of 
the new, distorted districts for 1952. 

The most recent kidding we have taken 
comes from some State senator who says 
the committee on gerrymandering has 
its hands tied and cannot do any more 
on the vital question of reapportionment 
until the Census Bureau in Washington 
makes available their figures. 

For Albany’s information, I have per- 
sonally conferred with census officials 
here and they assure me that prelimi- 
nary figures by counties are now ready. 
They went a step further to convince 
me by placing these figures in my hands. 

The only difference between prelimi- 
nary and final figures, they tell me, is 
that in the final check there will be a 
few more added who happened to be 
away on vacation when the census was 
taken. They emphasize that the differ- 
ence between preliminary and final fig- 
ures will be only slight. 

Therefore, I charge that Albany offi- 
cials are deliberately stalling on the 
job of reapportioning for 1952 with the 
ulterior intent of keeping us on the hot 
seat in a state of uncertainty as long as 
they can. 

The committee’s duty is to make avail- 
able to the general public within the next 
few weeks their recommendations for 
the new congressional districts. 

The State legislature will fall short of 
its responsibility to the people of New 
York State unless the reapportionment 
bill becomes law during this session 
which will end in late March. 

Why should they pigeonhole this all- 
important question which is the very 
basis on which free American govern- 
ment is founded? 

In resorting to further delay they are 
preventing the people of our State from 
getting a clear-cut picture of their most 
important subdivision of government, 
namely, the congressional district, which 
elects the men who serve in our Netional 
Congress. This means the people will 
not be able to elect their own representa- 
tives with care and deliberation, 

The question is not so complicated 
that they cannot work it out in a few 
short sessions and then it will be out of 
the way. They have been discussing it 
for months behind closed doors. All 
they have to do is consult the population 
chart of each county and add up the 
totals. 

But, unfortunately for the people, they 
are playing politics and will make every- 
body suffer before they settle their petty 
logrolling. 

I learned today from excellent au- 
thority that they are trying to do a job 
on up-State, and to deprive that great 
— not of one Congressman but of 

wo. 

They cannot get away with it without 
my squawking and squawking loudly. 
Why should the tail of the Empire State 
wag the dog? 

I call upon the committee in charge of 
this gerrymander and upon the State 
legislature to get busy and submit the 
reapportionment question to a vote right 
away before they pack up and go home, 
as they always do up there, in early 
spring. 
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As for my standpoint, I know they 
are fixing to do a job on me and I want 
for the worst. I suppose 

te Congressmen 

fate, too, at least 


le public more than a year 
e election itself. 

are not they decent enough to do 
the same thing today? What are they 
afraid of? What sleight of hand are they 
indulging in to perpetuate chaos and 
confusion at the very time they should 

be trying to create calm? 

The boys in Albany owe it to the peo- 
ple of New York State and to good gov- 
ernment and to sane, straight thinking 
to get down to business. Get the re- 
apportionment job off the agenda so they 
can clear the way for problems of civilian 
defense, 


Unification of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last Congress I introduced a House 
resolution which called upon the House 
of Representatives to express their be- 
lief that the Republic of Ireland should 
embrace the entire territory of Ireland, 
unless the clear majority of all the peo- 
ple of Ireland should, in a free plebiscite, 
determine and declare to the contrary. 
Although hearings were held before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
early last year, it was not possible to 
obtain final action by the committee 
so that the resolution might have been 
considered on the floor of the House. 

Today I am again introducing that 
resolution in the hope that the matter 
may be brought before this body and 
affirmative action be taken during the 
present session of Congress, The de- 
sirability of such favorable action by the 
House of Represeniatives is not subject 
to question, any more than the justice of 
Ireland’s demand for unification can be 
questioned. The United States has al- 
ways proclaimed the rights of small na- 


the rights of small nations. 
the unsettled condition of the world 
, with war in Korea and an uncer- 
of peace existing throughout 
of the world, many suggest that 
situation be soft pedaled or 
lected. But it is because of this very 
unsettled world situation that I feel that 


and the threat to peace in this small 
country be eliminated, so that full at- 
tention can then be given to other sit- 
uations. 

I need not emphasize at this time the 
fact that partition has been in existence 
in Ireland for a period of only 30 years. 
Nor need I discuss the long history of 
Ireland’s struggle against Great Britain 
in her efforts to achieve complete free- 
dom and independence. The fact is that 
the British have recognized Ireland’s 
right to freedom by granting to the 26 
counties of Ireland their full independ- 
ence under the Government of the Re- 
public of Ireland. In doing so, however, 
Great Britain withheld this right from 
the people living within the small six- 
county area in the northeastern section 
of this island. An attempt has been 
made to picture the people of the six 
counties as of a different race or na- 
tionality, and that section of the country 
as a distinctive and unique area, having 
no natural ties or relations with the rest 
of Ireland. 

The utter fallacy of this attempt is 
only too self-evident if one but studies 
@ map or reads a line of the history of 
Ireland. No geographic barriers sepa- 
rate this area, no different customs dis- 
tinguish these people, nor are any dif- 
ferent racial strains to be found here 
than in the rest of Ireland. It was out 
of the northern section of Ireland that 
her greatest champions and warriors in 
behalf of freedom have arisen, while the 
leader of the British union faction, Sir 
Edward Carson hailed from Dublin. The 
geographic unity of the nation is too 
apparent, and the historic unity of the 
people too well settled to be subject to 
debate. 

Only two factors demand a division of 
Ireland. The one is the desire of Great 
Britain to maintain a foothold in Ireland 
in keeping with her age-old imperialistic 
policy of domination of other nations. 
The other is the desire of large land- 
holders and powerful industrialists to 
maintain their personal control of the 
government and the people in that area. 
The United States can endorse neither 
of these excuses, but rather must protest 
against the unjust suppression of the 
will of the people by Great Britain, and 
the enslavement of both the government 
and the people to the whims of a small 
group of industrial monopolists and 
large landowners. 

The unification of Ireland will put an 
end to the centuries of strife that have 
disturbed the peaceful development and 
growth of Ireland, and will bring a sound 
economy to both sections of the nation, 
which is not now attainable. Toe elimi- 
nation of the contention between the 
Irish and the British will be achieved 
and a new era of friendly cooperation 
and good will would ensue. I am confi- 
dent that the British Government itself 
would be happy to see the Irish contro- 
versy satisfactorily ended, and I am sure 
that the urging of Britain to bring about 
unity, through the action of our Con- 
gress, would provide the British Govern- 
ment with the necessary impetus to 
bring this about. 

The very unsettled condition of the 
world situation in Western Europe par- 
ticularly justifies our interest and con- 
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cern over this situation. Divided, Ire- 
land has been forced to abstain from 
joining the Atlantic Pact nations in co- 
operating for the defense of Western 
Europe. Vetoed by Russia, Ireland has 
been denied a seat in the United Nations, 
mainly because of her strong anti-Com- 
munist sentiment amongst the people 
and on the part of the Irish Govern- 
ment. Yet European defense may well 
hinge on the role that Ireland would play 
in the event of active warfare once more 
in Europe. 

We have been told by American gen- 
erals that the use of bases in the six- 
county area of Ireland was vital, and 
that without them we would have found 
the invasion of France far more difficult. 
If that be true, then the use of all 32 
counties in Ireland would be far more 
effective, and would be made available, 
undoubtedly, were the Government of 
the Republic of Ireland to have full con- 
trol and jurisdiction of the entire terri- 
tory of Ireland. Moreover, so long as 
Ireland is excluded from the defense of 
Europe in all our planning, the same may 
not be true of the Communist attackers, 
once they engage in open warfare in Eu- 
rope. Instead, they may well plan the 
active conquest of Ireland, which is being 
omitted from al! our rearming program 
and defensive strategy for Western Eu- 
rope. A defenseless Ireland is an open 
invitation to aggression and attack, yet 
Ireland is denied participation in the At- 
lantic Pact solely because of the parti- 
tion of the country. Without the means 
of arming herself adequately, Ireland 
would be unable to share directly in the 
battle for the defense of Europe, and 
would be unable to ward off an attempted 
invasion of her shores. 

It appears to me that our military 
planning is short-sighted if we continue 
to disregard the strategic position Ire- 
land occupies in Western Europe and its 
usefulness as a base of operations for 
the supplying of European troops. The 
position of Ireland as the most westerly 
portion of Europe is too vital in military 
strategy, so far as the United States is 
concerned, for it to be disregarded and 
ignored by our military planners any 
longer. To cope with possible European 
warfare, our planning must be thorough 
and complete and must be carried into 
effect in advance of need. The useful- 
ness and importance of Ireland to any 
such planning cannot be denied, if the 
words of our generals following the last 
war had any truth in them regarding the 
value that bases in the six counties had 
in the victorious outcome of the war. 

Any weakness in our battle lines in 
Korea has b2en made the point of attack 
repeatedly by the enemy. The same 
weaknesses in the European line of de- 
fense will become the point of attack. 
The division of Korea became the occa- 
sion of war in the Orient. Let not the 
division of Ireland prove the encourage- 
ment to Russia for war in Europe as well. 
Instead, I trust that this House will give 
favorable consideration to my resolution 
calling for the unification of all Ireland, 
and that the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs will make that possible by 
itself taking early action on the resolu- 
tion. Further hearings are not needed 
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following the excellent hearings of last 
year when the committee considered the 
various resolutions introduced by several 
Members of this body. 

At those hearings last year, the great 
interest in this situation as far as the 
American people are concerned was most 
clearly demonstrated. From every sec- 
tion of the country representatives ap- 
peared to express their approval of the 
proposal that the House of Representa- 
tives express itself regarding the unifi- 
cation of Ireland. Only the concern 
over the outbreak of war in Korea hin- 
dered final action during the last session. 
I trust that now the necessity for speedy 
action in completing the defense pro- 
gram for all cf Europe will cause equally 
speedy action to be taken on this resolu- 
tion. The sooner the unification of Ire- 
land is accomplished the sooner will she 
take her rightful place amongst the 
European countries. Always a force for 
freedom and right, Ireland has repeated- 
ly shown herself in full agreement with 
the American efforts to rehabilitate and 
reconstruct Europe. Once her full free- 
dom and independence has _ been 


achieved, Ireland can become a strong — 


force in the councils of Europe, where 
leadership is sorely needed and vigorous 
anti-Communist ideals are so essential. 
I urge prompt action on this matter and 
request that the Members of this body 
join with me in urging the unification 
of Ireland at this time. 
The resolution referred to follows: 


Whereas the House of Representatives, 
Sixty-fifth Congress (1919), third session, by 
House Joint Resolution 357, duly passed a 
resolution declaring that the people of Ire- 
land should have the right to determine the 
form of government under which they de- 
sired to live; and 

Whereas in the intervening 30 years the 
people of Ireland have so determined but 
the effect of their determination has been 
thwarted, and they have in fact been de- 
prived of the right to the form of govern- 
ment under which they desire to live; and 

Whereas 26 of the 32 counties of Ireland 
have been successful in obtaining interna- 
tional recognition for the Republic of Ire- 
land which has, as its basic law, a constitu- 
tion modeled upon our own American Con- 
stitution: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this House 
of Representatives that the Republic of Ire- 
land should embrace the entire territory of 
Ireland unless the clear majority of all the 
people of Ireland, in a free plebiscite, deter- 
mine and declare to the contrary. 





United States Now a Garrison State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I am including 
an article by Dorothy Thompson that 
appeared in yesterday’s Washington 
Evening Star entitled “War Declara- 
tions Seen at End.” It is Miss Thomp- 
son’s belief that the United States has 
now become a garrison state through the 
United Nations’ concept of peace. This 
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is a matter that should have the prompt 
attention of all Members of this House, 
The article follows: 


War DECLARATIONS SEEN AT END—UNITED 
States Has Become A GARRISON STATE 
THROUGH THE UN CoNCEPT OF PEACE 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

At his last Thursday’s press conference 
President Truman declared he had untram- 
meled right to send United States troops 
anywhere in the world. He thus answered 
the challenge of Senator Tarr and other 
critics that he obtain congressional approval 
before furnishing troops under North Atlan- 
tic treaty obligations. The implications in 
his remarks were that he had no require- 
ment to obtain congressional approval ex- 
cept for a formal declaration of war, and 
he has previously declared the action in 
Korea not war, but the carrying out of obli- 
gatory UN commitments. 

If we continue to interpret those commit- 
ments as Mr. Truman interprets them, it is 
unlikely that there will ever again be for- 
mal declarations of war. All future wars will 
be police actions, initiated or restrained 
by the President alone. We actually do not 
know on whose advice the President sud- 
denly decided to lead the UN into action in 
Korea while the Russians were absent from 
the Security Council, whose members, un- 
der the Charter, are charged with responsi- 
bility for such action, and protected against 
it by the veto. 

Our spokesmen have fallen into the habit 
of referring to the UN as though it were only 
that part of the international organization 
associated, under American leadership, to 
resist aggression everywhere. By votes of 
countries in the Assembly the United States 
commands a majority. However, wars or 
police actions are not settled by majority 
votes of governments, many of them of puny 
states, but by mobilizable populations, 
weapons, and political and psychological 
factors adding up to morale. In terms of 
these factors, the world, as represented in 
the United Nations, is fairly evenly divided 
into two hostile blocs, and the war in Korea 
is not a UN campaign but a struggle within 
the UN itself. 

If Mr. Truman’s viewpoint on UN obliga- 
tions is, indeed, the only correct interpre- 
tation of the UN Charter, it would follow 
that those who aid and abet aggressors 
should be thrown out of the international 
organization. But that Mr. Truman’s in- 
terpretation is dubious is illustrated by the 
fact that none of the great powers can be 
dismissed over its own veto. And at San 
Francisco the United States was as in- 
transigent as the U. 8. S. R. in insisting on 
the veto. 

Our leaders—and Mr. Truman was Presi- 
dent—wanted the veto to protect the United 
States from possible military commitments 
against the interests of, or in areas of indif- 
ference to, the United States. It is not logi- 
cal or even truthful for the same leadership 
now to invoke obligations which, as a pri- 
mary framer of the Charter, they took studi- 
ous pains to avoid. 

The fact is that the UN was never designed 
to bring sanctions against any great power. 
It was designed to act only by unanimous 
great power consent against small states that 
might threaten the peace. Under the Char- 
ter, small states can be coerced into accept- 
ing UN disciplines and restrained from wag- 
ing war, thus abandoning a primary sover- 
eignty in favor of great powers who are not 
compelled to abandon it. 

The foreseeable result was the clustering 
of small states around such great powers as 
might représent and protect them and the 
ending of small-state independence or neu- 
trality; with the further danger that clashes 
between small satellites of hostile great 
powers might draw the great powers them- 
selves into war, fought, of course, in the 
name of peace, 





These criticisms of the United Nations are 
not made with hindsight. They were made 
by this column in 1945, when the outlines’ of 
the Charter first appeared as the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. But then, as now, anyone 
who expressed doubt in the United Nations 
was branded as rocking the foundations of 
peace. 

Today the universal peace promised 
through this universal body is patently a 
mirage. So are the universal freedoms. 

Through the UN concept of peace, we are 
becoming a garrison state under a virtual 
dictatorship. 





Robert E. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
invitation of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, through Mrs. Ada B. 
Holt, district president, I had the great 
privilege of delivering a speech in Stat- 
uary Hall on the occasion of the anni- 
versary of the birth of Robert E. Lee, 
whose character as a great American 
looms larger with each passing year. 

The speech follows: 


Madam President, and friends— 
Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be? 

It is, the poet tells us— 

The generous spirit, who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish 
thought. 

If ever words so beautifully uttered might 
be fittingly applied, they seem consummated 
in the memory of the man we gather this 
day to honor. Once more we pause to observe 
an anniversary which becomes ever more 
precious, ever more meaningful, to the great 
Republic which without partisanship, with- 
out political or geographical bias, without 
stint or limit, east or west, north or south, 
today gladly and proudly unites with one 
accord of heart and voice to salute the blessed 





“memory of Robert Edward Lee. For it is a 


blessed memory. It is more than that: It 
is a most precious heritage, ever purifying 
the national tradition, ever stimulating the 
national conscience, ever sustaining the na- 
tional pride, If at the time of his passing, 
80 years ago, the figure of Lee was already 
seen to be emerging from the mists of blind 
and passionate partisanship, whether from 
the one side or the other, to take on the 
majestic proportions of one of the heroes of 
history, how much clearer is our perspec- 
tive today! He is like the mighty mountain 
which one must see from afar before one can 
fully appreciate its grandeur. 

In evaluating the life of Lee one is at once 
struck by the enormous importance of his 
ancestry and background. It is impossible to 
escape it. Lee was himself a man of the 
gentlest simplicity despite his innate dig- 
nity. He would have been the last to claim 
any preference or prerogative because of his 
name and birth. The fact nonetheless re- 
mains that the soil which nourished this 
rare genius and the long line of high-born, 
distinguished and, above all, honorable an- 
cestors whose blood coursed through his 
veins gave, beyond cny question or doubt, 
@ cast to his mind, an elevation to his spirit, 
and the deep-rooted—so deeply rooted that 
perhaps he himself was never wholly aware 
of it—fundamental, instinctive preference to 
the sane, the wholesome, and the true, He 
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was drawn to the right as the needle is 
drawn to the magnet. He spoke the truth by 
instinct. 


In his old age an enterprising genealogist 
undertook to chronicle the Lees and the gen- 
eral commented: 

“I am very much obliged to Mr. So and 
So for the trouble he has taken in relation 
to the Lee genealogy. I have no desire to 
have it published, and do not think it would 
afford sufficient interest beyond the im- 
mediate family to pay for the expense. I 
think the money had better be applied to 
relieving the poor.” 

“Which does not mean,” adds one of his 
most eminent biographers, “that he was not 
daily and hourly conscious with pride that 
he belonged to the Virginia Lees, a name 
writ as large as any in the history of the 
country and transmitted to him with an 
honor which it was his constant care never 
to tarnish. From the first Richard (Lee) 
down, the Lees had always been doing some- 
thing useful and often something great, 
and they were distinguished by the friend- 
ship as well as by the admiration of Wash- 
ington.” 

If Lee was indeed proudly, and properly, 
conscious of the noble heritage transmitted 
to him on both sides—by Carter no less than 
by Lee—he was unquestionably profoundly 
influenced by his family’s—especially his 
father’s—close relations with General Wash- 
ington. To have Light Horse Harry Lee for 
a father and George Washington for that 
father’s intimate friend would be enough to 
make an indelible impression on any sensi- 
tive boy. Think of the tales he must have 
heard of the great and soul-stirring times 
when the War for Independence was being 
won. Think of the anecdotes of days when 
buff and blue were in the saddle. Think of 
the former brothers i. arms who must often 
have stopped at the house on Orinoco Street 
over yonder in Alexandria to pay their re- 

first to the g.llant, ailing general, and 
later to his widow. Can anyone doubt that 
there was a grave but eager-eyed boy in the 
background? I dwell on this aspect because 
many of my audience, being mothers, can ap- 
preciate the force of the old saying, “Just as 
the twig is bent, the tree's inclined.” 

Lee’s own mother was evidently a woman 
of the highest character and it is to her even 
more than to the distinguished father from 
whom he was separated so young that Lee 
owed the formative influences of his early 
life. Soon after the father’s last, sad de- 
parture on the hopeless quest for health Mrs. 
Lee lapsed into invalidism and though only a 
small boy at the time Lee took much of the 
care of her and her household. To this is 
probably due in large measure the steadiness 
and high eense of responsibility which 
marked him so early in life. 

In 1825, when he was 18, Lee, through the 
influence of some of his father's old friends, 
entered West.Point. There he was noted for 
his temperance and self-control which seem 
doubly creditable to him when we read the 
statements of the Superintendent of West 
Point at the time in a report to President 
John Quincy Adams as to the dissipation 
generally prevalent among the young men. 
Being duly graduated in 1829, he immediately 
received appointment in the Engineer Corps, 
then the elite of the service. In June 1831, he 
was married to Miss Mary Custis, the great 
granddaughter of Martha Washington, and 
from thenceforward to the tragic day in 
1861 when he left it forever, Arlington, with 
all its hallowed Washington relics, was to be 
his home. There followed long, busy years 
on engineer and garrison duty in various 
parts of the country ranging from Georgia to 
New York and from Washington to St. Louis. 
They were not dramatic years but they were 
eminently fruitful. Such important tasks as 
superintending the fortifications of New York 
harbor, adjusting the boundaries between 
Ohio and Michigan, problems connected with 
the control of the Mississippi constituted a 
motable series of constructive achievements. 
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But it was the war with Mexico that first 
showed unmistakably the promise of the rare 
military genius which later was so magnifi- 
cently to flower. In view of the tragic diverg- 
ence of a future day when each man was to 
find himself on opposite sides of an un- 
bridgable gulf the testimony of Lee’s old 
commander, admirer, and beloved friend 
takes on poignant appeal. The following 
formal testimony of Gen. Winfield Scott, the 
good “Old Fuss and Feathers,” is of unusual 
interest, for in it we behold the first lightning 
flash of the genius which was one day to 
dazzle the world. Appearing before a Senate 
committee of inquiry into the conduct of the 
war, General Scott declared with character- 
istic vigor in speaking of Lee’s now classic 
reconnaissance before Vera Cruz over a lava 
tract into which no man had dared venture 
before: 

“I had dispatched several staff officers 
* * * who had, within the space of 2 hours, 
a..i after dark, successively returned * * * 
and reported to me that each had found it 
impracticable to penetrate far into the Ped- 
egral during the darkness. * * * Cap- 
tain Lee, * * * having passed over the 
difficult ground by daylight, found it just 
possible to return to San Augustin in the 
dark, the greatest feat of physical and moral 
courage performed by any individual, in my 
knowledge, pending the campaign.” Azain 
we have Scott's written praise of “the gallant 
and indefatigable Captain Lee, who was as 
distinguished for felicitous execution as for 
science and daring.” We have also the testi- 
mony from a brother officer that General 
Scott exclaimed in his downright way one 
day after the war: 

“If I were on my death bed tomorrow, and 
the President of the United States should tell 
me that a great battle was to be fouzht for 
the liberty or slavery of the country, and 
asked my fudgment as to the ability of a com- 
mander, I would say, with my dying breath, 
Ict it be Robert E. Lee.” 

Prophetic words: A little more than a 
decade later when the future of the Nation 
seemed dark, indeed, {t was General Scott, 
then approaching his nd, who earnestly rec- 
ommended to President Lincoln that Robert 
E. Lee should be given command of the Unton 
armies. 

But this is not, ladies, a military history of 
Lee the general. I leave that where it be- 
longs—to military experts and to such great 
biographers as Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Nor is it the place nor the occasion to sound 
the trumpets of military remembrance. This 
is not a day of battle triumph; it is a day of 
dedication—for a renewal of the spirit in the 
wellsprings of a noble past. So I invite you 
to considcr Lee the man. 

One of our more amiable, and very human, 
traits is so to idealize our great leaders— 
once, be it strictly noted, they are safely 
dead—as to magnify them out of all propor- 
tion, which process does not in the least add 
to their true greatness and makes posterity 
not a little ridiculous. In short, if man, as 
Sabatier says, is “incurably religious,” he is 
also a born hero worshiper—as Carlyle very 
well knew. It is a perfectly natural, perfectly 
normal, and, as I said, very human character- 
istic. Nevertheless, it has to be guarded 
ageinst; that is, if we wish to preserve the 
true lineaments of the man we admire. 

This is what kept Washington a frozen 
monument behind a veil of ice making him 
thus secretly odious to generations of re- 

bellious school boys until at last a genera- 
tion arose which knew not Parson Weems; 
the American sense of humor triumphantly 
burst through and presented us with a very 
human Washington we increasingly love 
and admire and feel close to. Does any 
lady here object to learning that the Father 
of Our Country turned out to be very hu- 
man indeed? Does anyone here think him 
the less great in that without relaxing the 
pursuit of virtue, he was not averse from 
pursuing the fox? I. confess that I, for one, 
was delighted to discover in a charming 
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pamphlet that the youthful Lee spent many 
vacations at his birthplace: that through 
the fields, woods, and swamps of Stratford- 
on-the-Potomac he hunted deer, fox; shot 
wild duck, partridges, and geese; he fished, 
rowed, sailed; rode horseback, skated in 
winter, and tramped through old Westmore- 
land from dawn to dark. 

It is good to know these things—-to know 
that Lee’s boyhood was a happy and normal 
one, with plenty of opportunity to let off 
boyish steam. There are many indications 
that to the very end of his life he was not 
without a touch of impish humor which, 
while it never left a sting, gave ample proof 
that its owner was in intimate touch with 
the reality of his fellow men. 

Woodrow Wilson, in his Robert E. Lee, says: 

“It is true that we do not think entirely 
correctly of Lee in supposing that he was 
compact entirely of gentleness. No man 
whom you deeply care for or look to for lead- 
ership is made up altogether of gentle quali- 
ties. When you come into the presence of 
a leader of men you know you have come 
into the presence of fire—that it is best not 
incautiously to touch that man, that there 
is something that makes it dangerous to cross 
him, that if you grapple his mind you will 
find that you have grappled with flame and 
fire. You do not want sweetness merely 
and light in men who lead you; and there 
was just as much fire in Lee as there was 
in Washington. In Washington it was more 
upon the surface, but it was not more truly 
present. Every man who approached Wash- 
ington had the singular impression that he 
was in the presence of a man of tremendous 
passions. He was always well in hand; but 
you knew that the man himself was aware 
that he was driving a mettlesome team, 
which he had to watch at every moment to 
avoid sudden run-away, when circumstances 
were exigent or exciting. 

“You did not get that impression when 
in the presence of Lee. I have only the de- 
lightful memory of standing, when a lad, 
for a moment by General Lee's side and look- 

ing up into his face, so that I have nothing 
but a child’s memory of the man; but those 
who saw him when they were men and could 
judge say that you got no impression of con- 
strained and governed passion such as men 
got from General Washington. But when- 
ever General Lee was in the field no one 
dared cross him, no one dared neglect his 
orders, no one dared exercise a dangerous 
discretion in the carrying out of his com- 
mands. There would flare in the man a 
consuming fire of anger; those who were 
in his presence felt it was dangerous so much 
as to breathe naturally until it was past. 
There was something of the tiger in this 
man when his purpose was aroused and in 
action. It would immediately recede; quiet 
gentleness would come again, that perfect 
poise, that delightful sense of ease as he 
moved from one purpose to another; but 
you would not forget that moment of ex- 
posed fire—you would know that you had 
been in the presence of consuming force.” 

And so the long tranquil years passed by 
filled with active duty, happy family life, 
healthy children romping through the fields 
and woods of Arlington. During most of this 
time Lee was stationed at remote outposts 
where his wife and children could not follow 
him, and this seems to have been the only 
cloud on a singularly caim and sunny period. 
Perhaps he was storing up strength and 
serenity against a time when we would have 
great need of them. As the dread question 
so many had lightly raised in decades gone 
by and from which sober men both North and 
South now were beginning to shrink even 
from thinking of, began to press Jown upon 
men’s consciousness, we have occasional 
glimpses of Lee’s interest and concern in 
the swift-moving events which were crowd- 
ing everything else off the national stage. 
Here it should be stated with due emphasis 
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that it was then, and always thereafter re- 
mained, Lee’s firm conviction that a sol- 
dier’s profession had no part with politics. 
You all know that by a strange coincidence 
the John Brown raid occurred while Lee was 
on furlough at Arlington. Lee was ordered 
to take charge of the troops in putting down 
the insurrection which he did with coolness 
and precision. 

As events rushed inexorably on, however, 
Lee foresaw that sooner or later he and every 
honest man would be forced to choose. He 
shrank from the prospect. Neither party 
satisfied him. Each seemed to him unreason- 
able, headstrong, utterly inconsiderate of the 
rights of the other. In December 1860, he 
writes: 

“Feeling the aggression of the North, re- 
senting their denial of the equal rights of 
our citizens to the common territory of the 
Commonwealth, and so forth, I am not 
pleased with the course of the Cotton States, 
as they term themselves. In addition to 
their selfish, dictatorial bearing, the threats 
they throw out against the ‘Border States,’ 
as they call them, if they will not join them, 
argues little for the benefit or peace of 
Virginia, should she determine to coalesce 
with them. While I wish to do what is right, 
I am unwilling to do what is wrong either 
at the bidding of the South or the North.” 

And again, in January 1861: 

“As far as I can judge from the papers, we 
are between a state of anarchy and civil war. 
May God avert from us both * * * Isee 
that four States have declared themselves 
out of the Union. Four more apparently 
will follow their example. Then if the border 
States are dragged into the gulf of revolu- 
tion, one half of the country will be arrayed 
against the other, and I must try and be 
patient and wait the end, for I can do nothing 
to hasten or retard it.” 

It is perhaps as well at this point to make 
clear once more Lee’s exact attitude toward 
secession. I take the liberty of quoting from 
his great biographer, Douglas Southall Free- 
man: 

“During the later months of his second 
period of duty in Texas, the secession move- 
ment began. Lee had no sympathy with it. 
With him, a Whig, warmly devoted to the 
Union, the political and economic argu- 
ments for Southern independence did not 
weigh. He knew little of constitutional law, 
and the few slaves he had owned in earlier 
years had died or been manumitted. The 
question with him—a question he hoped 
he would never see brought to an issue—was 
simply whether his first allegiance was due 
his State or the Union. He answered it with- 
out mental debate: In case Virginia seceded, 
the traditions of his family and its long as- 
sociation with Virginia instinctively deter- 
mined him to cast in his lot with her. He 
stated this repeatedly before he left Texas, 
and said at the same time that he regarded 
secession as revolution. It was not until 
the discussions of wartime campfires had 
acquainted him more fully with its consti- 
tutional basis that he accepted the doctrine 
of secession.” 

In April 1861, Lee was still at Arlington 
awaiting orders. On the 18th of that month 
he had one of the most memorable interviews 
in American history at the home of Francis 
P. Blair—now temporarily occupied by the 
President of the United States. There he 
was unofficially offered command of the 
Union Army with the undoubted knowledge 
of Mr. Lincoln who was advised by Lee’s old 
commander, Scott. We have the account in 
Lee’s own words written after the war in re- 
ply to a correspondent who wishes to know 
whether Lee had ever sought or desired com- 
mand of the Union forces, 

Lee writes: 

“I never intimated to anyone that I de- 
sired the command of the United States 
Army, nor did I ever have a conversation 
with but one gentleman, the Honorable 
Francis P. Blair, on the subject, which was at 
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his invitation and, as I understand, at the in- 
stance of President Lincoln. After listening 
to his remarks, I declined the offer he made 
me to take command of the army that was to 
be brought into the field, stating as candidly 
and courteously as I could that though op- 
posed to secession and deprecating war, I 
could take no part in an invasion of the 
Southern States. I went directly from the 
interview with Mr. Blair to the office of Gen- 
eral Scott, told him of the proposition that 
had been made me, and my decision.” 

Two days later Lee sent in his resignation 
to Scott expressing in an affectionate letter 
his heartfelt regret at separating himself 
from the service “to which I have devoted the 
best years of my life and all the ability I 
possessed,” and adding, “save in defense of 
my native State I never desire again to draw 
my sword.” Almost immediately, the State 
having already seceded, Lee was offered and 
accepted the position of commander in 
chief of the forces of Virginia. 

In his memorable Lee Centennial Address 
which, perhaps, did more than all that had 
gone before to bridge the gap between North 
and South, Charles Francis Adams, grand- 
son and great-grandson of Presidents of the 
United States astounded both North and 
South by the unequivocal declaration, “I 
hope I should have been filian and unselfish 
enough to have done as Lee did.” Strange 
words from an unexpected source. But they 
foreshadowed the day, now happily long 
since arrived, when northern eyes could see 
= great commander in a just and proper 
ight. 

As I stated earlier, this is not the time nor 
the occasion to comment on the military 
phase of the great life we commemorate to- 
day. The fearful struggle which engulfed 
the Nation in a sea of blood and anguish is 
only made bearable to think upon—espe- 
cially to southerners—by the memory of the 
great leader who rose, first to transcendant 
military glory and then after military defeat, 
rose to heights of moral grandeur which will 
enshrine him forever in southern—no, no, 
American hearts! Here was that “Happy 
Warrior”’— 


“Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain. 


. * - F * + 
Whose powers shed round him in the com- 
mon strife, 


Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant-influence, a peculiar grace; 
But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has 
joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
Is happy as a lover; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a Man in- 
spired; 
And, through the heat of conflict, keeps 
the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he fore- 
saw; 
Or if an unexpected call succeed, 
Come when it will, is equal to the need: 
He who, though thus endued as with a 
sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 
Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes; 
Sweet images! which, wheresoe’er he be, 
Are at his heart; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve; 
More brave for this, that he hath much to 
love:— 
’T is, finally, the Man, who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a Nation's eye, 
Or left unthought-of in obscurity— 
Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not— 
Plays, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be 
won: 
Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray; 





Who, not content that former worth stand 
fast, 

Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpast: 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the 
earth 

For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable name— 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, 
draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven's 
applause: 

This is the happy Warrior; this is He 

That every Man in arms should wish to be.” 





Diversion of Water From Columbia River 





EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following letter which I re- 
ceived from Mr. John W. Cunningham, 
of Portland, Oreg., relative to the pro- 
posals to pipe Columbia River water to 
California: 

PoRTLAND, OREG. 
Mr. WALTER NorBLaD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Norstap: I have been very much 
interested in the newspaper accounts of the 
exchange between President Truman and you 
regarding the diversion of water from the 
Columbia River. This project has impressed 
me as an absurdity from the start. It is 
something that could be disposed of finally 
through a very short and inexpensive engi- 
neering study of the fundamental factors, 
The thing that burns me up is that an elab- 
orate and costly investigation and report is 
to be made. A local engineer has been as- 
signed to this. I believe him to be compe- 
tent, and have little doubt regarding his final 
conclusions. I cannot blame him for ac- 
cepting a high-salaried job, but as a taxpayer 
I consider the whole study boondoggling of 
the worst sort. 

It should take an engineer only a few days 
to make the basic calculations on pipeline 
size, frictional resistance, horsepower re- 
quired, and pumping costs, which I am sure 
would show the fallacy of the scheme regard- 
less of the original construction cost. 

Some people no doubt think such a project 
feasible by comparison with the long-dis- 
tance transmission of petroleum products 
and natural gas. There is a tremendous dif- 
ference in the value of the commodity. For 
water an average sale price is 10 cents per 
1,000 gallons. Gasoline is worth around $250 
a Hare gallons, or 2,500 times as much. 

makes quite a difference in the allowable 
cost of transportation. 

While I have no doubt as to the ultimate 
outcome of the project for diverting Colum- 
bia River water to California, those of us who 
are interested in the Northwest do have a 
real cause for worry that California may steal 
our power supply. The Columbia Basin is 
the greatest reservoir of undeveloped power 
in the country, and our premier resource, 
The possibility for industrial development 
is unlimited, and industrially this section 
can go ahead of California. The transmis- 
sion of power 500 to 1,000 miles has not yet 
been accomplished, but is right around the 
corner. It could be done right now if there 
was occasion for it. It would be inherently 
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unfair and a calamity to this area if our 
power, produced at Government expense, 
were taken to California to further their in- 
dustrial development. 
Yours very truly, 

Joun W. CUNNINGHAM. 





Confusion in Administration Ranks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks I am including 
the following newspaper article by Mr. 
Constantine Brown, well-known colum- 
nist, that appeared in last evening’s 
Washington Evening Star: 

ADMINISTRATION RANKS CONFUSED—EXECUTIVE 
BraNCH FOLLOWING OWN POoLiclges WITHOUT 
CONSULTING SPOKESMEN IN CONGRESS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

There is utter confusion in the ranks of 
the administration. The executive branch, 
taking its cue from the attitude of President 
Truman regarding the participation of legis- 
lative bodies in major foreign affairs deci- 
sions, is following its own policy without 
consulting administration spokesmen in 
either the Senate or House. 

The Democratic leadership in the Senate, 
while trying to keep the party line intact, ts 
angered by this neglect on the part of the 
State Department. This became evident last 
Tuesday, when Senator ConNALLY, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, lashed 
out at representatives of the State Depart- 
ment over acceptance of the truce terms at 
the United Nations. Senator CONNALLY pre- 
viously has gone to bat for the policies of the 
State Department, even when he personally 
doubted their wisdom. 

Neither the White House nor the State De- 
partment keep as closely in touch with the 
temper of the country as do Members of 
Congress. The important debates now tak- 
ing place on the floors of both Houses, and 
the anger voiced by some Members of Con- 
gress over some features of our present for- 
eign policies spring not only from personal 
convictions, but also from the unbelievably 
large volume of mail received by Congress- 
men from all parts of the country. These 
letters and telegrams express fears and 
doubts about the way in which our foreign 
policies are being conducted. 

The decision to intervene in Korea last 
June was approved almost unanimously by 

. The mail received in the Senate 

and House has given an 80 percent endorse- 

ment to President Truman's decision to send 
forces to repel the aggression. 

However, the State Department’s decision 
to accept the idea of the truce proposal— 
rejected yesterday by the Chinese Reds— 
which in effect would have given Russia and 
China a complete political victory met with 
unprecedented indignation. 

The Nation has accepted our losses so far 
in Korea without murmur. They were con- 
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Senators of both parties cannot easily 
digest the argument of our foreign policy- 
makers that Warren Austin was ordered to 
“go along” with the authors of that sordid 
deal because the State Departmen: wanted 
to abide by the decision of the majoiity in 
the UN and because the Department was 
convinced beforehand that the Chinese 
would not accept even these favorable terms. 

Democratic and Republican Senators argue 
that while expediency may be proper on 
occasions, it is inexcusable in a matter in- 
volving fundamenta)] moral principles. They 
also argue that the other explanation given 
the Senate by the State Department that 
“talking with aggressors does not mean ac- 
cepting their terms’’—is equally fallacious 
and hollow. 

If we had become involved in a deal such 
as that presented by the Uis, because this 
C.overnment could not afford to take a 
minority position in the UN, there would 
have been no way to escape accepting the 
terms of the truce we had already endorsed. 

The country would have wanted to know, 
Congressmen say, why we had undertaken a 
Police action and then, when faced with 
inevitable military difficulties, backed out 
and, in fact, surrendered. The political con- 
sequences of such a surrender would have 
been more far-reaching than the military 
setback. 

Withdrswal from Korea, if dictated by 
sStiategic considerations, is understandable 
and desirable. But a surrender—which is 
what the “truce” plan meant in its provision 
that we sit at the same table with the ag- 
gressors and arrange for “peaceful condi- 
tions” in Asia—would have placed the whole 
of Asia in Russia’s lap. And Asia is vital to 
our security in the struggle with the Kremlin. 





A Welfare State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF, 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Crittenden County Times, West 
Memphis, Ark., for January 5, 1951: 

A WeE.LFaRE STATE 

The records of the sheriff and collector of 
Crittenden County will refiect that his col- 
lections during the year 1950 amounted to 
$761,059.54. This sum is not so large when 
one is advised that it represents everything 
that is to be collected in the county for 
roads, hospitals, drainage, schools, and the 
operation of all the county offices, including 
the police protection of the citizens and the 
operation of all courts. 

But there is another item that is gigantic, 
stupendous, in fact it is colossal. We refer 
to the $699,400 that wis given away and 
handed out in the name of public welfare 
in Crittenden County during that same 1950. 

Is it possible that during good times, high 
prices, and scarcity of hands to make our 





crops and do our labor that the public needs 
char 


to distribute such an immense sum in - 
ity? How could there be any need for 


Red 
Cross or any of the other agencies that make 
our 


annual demands for relief funds upon 


populace in the face of this melon-cutting? 
We import foreign labor, haul pickers from 
across the river, beg for household service, 
and still we must, it seems, pay people not to 


work for themselves. 
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terest in what is going on before us. We 
are not mindful of the fact that a welfare 
state would likely lead to ruin, to com- 
munism, or something just as distasteful, 
and that we are placing a penalty on honest 
labor. 

Why should the taxpayers pay some care- 
free mother for taking care of a houseful 
of illegitimate children? Why should she 
not work for herself and children if she is 
able? Why should we pay for the keep of 
housefuls when the party responsible is wan- 
dering about telling others “the Government 
is taking care of the children.” 

It is a sad state of affairs. A lack of in- 
terest leads to such. Ehould we not advise, 
even insist, that our representatives in the 
coming legislature fight for some new meth- 
od of seeing that requirements for welfare 
aid are stricter? 

The rolls are obviously too large. While 
we do not blame those who operate the 
county department and who are people doing 
an assigned job, there are no doubt some 
in the upper strata of the welfare organiza- 
tion of the Nation and the State who work 
to keep lists of recipients large in order to 
insure a large number of jobs for themselves 
as employees. 

We will never condemn honest charity or 
relief to those who are unable to help them- 
selves. In fact, we will ever be ready to join 
in it. But we have a bad situation here 
and certainly the same situation exists else- 
where. It’s a condition that needs looking 
into. 

What are we, as citizens and as taxpayers, 
going to do about it? 









Organization of the Committee on the 
Judiciary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I herewith 
insert in the Recorp the organization of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Four regular subcommittees have been 
formed, together with two special sub- 
committees, the special subcommittees 
being the Special Subcommittee on Study 
of Monopoly Power and the Special Sub- 
committee on Reapportionment. The 
assignment of Members to the subcom- 
mittees follows: 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 

1. General jurisdiction over judiciary bills 
as assigned. 

2. Special jurisdiction over immigration 
and naturalization bills. 

Mr. Walter, chairman; Mr. Feighan, Mr. 
C-y,elf; Mr. Gossett; Mr. G-aham; Mr. Fellows; 
Mr. Case. , 

SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2 

1. General jurisdiction over judiciary bills 
as assigned. 

2. Special jurisdiction over claims bills. 

Mr. Byrne, chairman; Mr. Frazier; Mr. Ro- 
dino; Mr. Machrowicz; Mr. Keating; Mr. 

Goodwin; Mr. Jonas. 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3 


1. General jurisdiction over judiciary bills 


assigned. 

2. Special jurisdiction over patents, trade- 
marks, and copyrights; also, revision of the 
laws. 
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Mr. Bryson, chairman; Mr. Ramsay; Mr. 
Willis; Mr. Rogers; Mr. Reed; Mr. Boggs; Mr. 
Crumpacker. 

SUBCOMMITTEE NO, 4 


1. General jurisdiction over judiciary bills 
as assigned. 

2. Special jurisdiction over bankruptcy and 
reorganization. 

Mr. Lane, chairman; Mr. Wilson; Mr. Jones; 
Mr. Forrester; Mr. McCulloch; Miss Thomp- 
son; Mr. Hillings. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON REAPPORTIONMENT 


Mr. Byrne, chairman; Mr. Chelf; Mr. Willis; 
Mr. Reed; Mr. Goodwin. 





Enemies in Our Midst 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I received one of the most thought-pro- 
voking letters since coming to Congress 
2 years ago. Unquestionably, the 
thoughts expressed in this letter are 
echoed by every mother and father 
whose sons and daughters are soon to be 
called into service to protect our country 
from those who would destroy us. 

Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of 
the Members of this body to the follow- 
ing letter: 


Canton, S. Dak., January 15, 1951. 
Representative Harotp O. Lovre, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: After talking with and hearing 
the cry of a large group of South Dakotans, 
together with the incessant cry in my own 
bosom, I take pen in hand to utter a protest 
on the laxness with which our Government 
permits the destroying Reds to stay within 
our borders. 

I believe the adage of “God helps those who 
help themselves” is very true. Is it not a 
mockery to prayer and national prayer days 
to pray for peace and yet let 50,000 enemies 
stay within our gates? Is there any country 
on the face of the earth that, knowing a 
large group of destructive peoples and a men- 
ace to their freedom, would feed, nourish, 
house, and only talk about such enemies 
without doing anything or taking action 
against them? Is there anyone who thinks 
at all who doesn’t realize where fires started 
in hotels one after another had their origin 
or the destruction of large warehouses, in- 
stigated strikes, dissension in large measure 
among the working classes, and all manner 
of other unnecessary evils come from? True, 
any country will have its problems, but “it 
was never so here” in our country in such 
measure until the “isms” rose up on the face 
of this earth. Shall we sit by and idly wait 
for the end until more men and women have 
filtered into our Government chairs to sit 
and draw fat pay envelopes and pass on all 
necessary secrets vital to our national safety 
to those who would conquer us and enslave 
us? If a small percentage of these are dis- 
covered, what about the taxpayer’s money 
for long, expensive, drawn-out trials? I am 
a mother of two boys, one soon 18, the other 
21, and must I sit idly by listening to the 
radio and reading the newspapers how these 
would-be conquerors are right in our “camp” 
undermining and spreading disease and 
what not? Shall we mothers and fathers 
who have raised loving and good sons send 
them out to defend our country and those 
we send to Washington at taxpayers’ expense 
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only sit idly by and talk about this destruc- 
tive army here in the very land we send our 
boys out to defend? Believe me, I'm only 
voicing the heartcry from thousands of 
mothers and fathers who feel the same way. 
Many of them only wring their hands, hop- 
ing for the best, and patiently waiting, but 
many more are praying for action from our 
Congressmen to do something about it. 
They may say, “We don’t do things that way 
in America,” and yet isn't one of our initial 
laws to the very point on that? If I remem- 
ber my civics since schooldays, there should 
still be something on those good old books 
that says, “Anyone writing or speaking 
against the President or Government, etc.”— 
it doesn’t finish with saying “feed them, 
nourish them, assist them, and let them 
stay.” Let’s not wait until they have so 
weakened us at home that we have no power 
to resist. And what about sending our boys 
to Europe? Shall we send our strength in 
every direction to police the world and en- 
danger our own freedom? Has Congress 
degenerated to such a weak force in our land 
that they can’t take action to insure safety, 
peace of mind to the people, and confidence 
in the men we send and pay to take action? 
Mr. and Mrs. America are truly expecting it, 
and I feel I have a right to expect that the 
Reds in the United States of America be 
locked up where we don’t have to fear them. 
Somehow it doesn’t seem right to send 
them back to their own country at this 
time to be a pote force for their own 
country with their secrets and manpower to 
be used against us. The church today is 
saying, “Wake up, America.” What does our 
Government say? Actions speak louder than 
words. Let’s strip these within our borders 
of their power and then take it to the Lord 
in prayer. How can we expect God now to 
answer our prayers for peace and safety 
when we block the prayer avenue with such 
obstacles in its very path? 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. JoHN UrBEN. 
, Mr. JoHN Ursen. 





What Are the Real Reasons for Halting 
Potato Dumping? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, an 
Associated Press dispatch from Presque 
Isle, Maine, is another example of the 
confusing and apparently improvised op- 
erations of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in its food hoarding and food de- 
struction program. The lack of clearly 
stated reasons for this halt in dumping 
of potatoes gives rise to natural specu- 
lation as to the real reasons. It may be 
that greater export needs or greater 
Army needs or both offer the sole ex- 
planation, but I shall submit some com- 
parative figures from the official Depart- 
ment reports which may disclose also 
reasons to which no public reference 
has been made. 

First, I shall include here for the rec- 
ord the dispatch: 

Untrep States Orpers Hatt In DUMPING oF 
Huce Marne Potato Crop 

Presque Isiz, Maine, January 17.—Dump- 
ing of surplus potatoes from Maine's 61,000,- 
000-bushel crop has been ordered halted by 








Washington, a Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion representative said today. 

Edwin A. Bates, CCC purchasing repre- 
sentative, said the telephonic order did not 
specify the reason but it was believed there 
was a likelihood of greater export and Army 
needs. 

The Washington action affects “on-farm 
disposal” through which, Bates said, about 
5,000,000 bushels have been diverted to date 
to fertilizer or livestock usage under the 
price-support program. The program will 
continue insofar as movement of Govern- 
ment purchased potatoes is channeled to 
starch factories, school-lunch programs, in- 
stitutions, and export. 

Bates estimated that approximately 30 
percent of the Maine crop has been disposed 
of so far either through regular market 
channels or the price-support program. 

Under price supports, which are scheduled 
to expire this year, the Government pays 
the farmer $1.15 per hundredweight for sur- 
plus spuds and he, in turn, buys them back 
for 1 cent to use them either as fertilizer 
or for livestock. 

A year ago, a halt in “dumping” as the 
disposal action is generally called, came in 
May when heavy export orders for Western 
Germany came in. 

To cope with the Maine surplus problem, 
agriculture experts have recommended an 
acreage reduction next year. 

Maine potato carload shipments are lag- 
ging far behind this year as compared with 
a@ year ago. To date only rbout 6,300 cars 
have moved out as compared with nearly 
15,000 a year ago, 


Mr. Speaker, on June 30, 1949, the De- 
partment had no potatoes on hand. By 
November 30, 1949, it had purchased 
590,090,100 pounds and had disposed of 
589,889,100 pounds at a loss to the 
American taxpayers of $5,850,344.40. 

I do not know and have not been able 
to find out how much of that loss was 
due to “dumping” or other destruction. 

On June 30, 1950, the Department had 
no potatoes on hand. At that time we 
were in Korea. Despite that, the Depart- 
ment had purchased by November 30, 
1950, 1,360,636,500 pounds and had dis- 
posed of 1,272,281,800 pounds at a loss 
of $13,091,657.29. 

The Department ended up on June 30, 
1950, with a loss in potatoes of $75,887,- 
619.68. That created widespread indig- 
nation, 

It is more than possible, it is probable, 
that in November, as it was running 124.0 
percent ahead of its extravagance and 
waste of the last fiscal year, the De- 
partment at long last realized that it was 
facing a major scandal if the full facts 
became known. 

Whatever the facts are, they should 
be made public. I hope and believe that 
the proper Committees in Congress will 
see that this is done. The American 
people and the Congress should have this 
information promptly. 





At the Pistol Point 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include herein the follow- 
ing editorial from the New York Times 
of Thursday, January 18, 1951, entitled 
“At the Pistol Point”: 

AT THE PIsTo. PoInt 

The answer of the Chinese Communist 
Government to the proposal of the United 
Nations for a cease-fire in Korea is that it 
will cease fire when, as, and if the spoils of a 
successful war are handed over to it. 

This is the clear meaning of the Chinese 
Communist reply, whatever efforts may be 
made in certain quarters to gloss over it. 
For the Chinese Communists say, in so many 
words, that the United Nations plan for a 
cease-fire first and negotiations afterward 
cannot be agreed to. They say that the ne- 
gotiations must come before, and not after, 
any cease-fire is arranged. They indicate 
that if the cease-fire is actually to follow 
the negotiations, then the negotiations 
themselves must first result in terms which 


they regard as satisfactory. 

What these terms would be we are told 
again, specifically, Se tote Intent materes the 
Peiping t. They are three in 
number: First, all foreign troops must be 
Sectbieia Some dnsen e nd “the solution of 


the internal affairs of Korea” must be un- 
dertaken “by the Korean people them- 
selves”; in the existing circumstances, with 
North Korean troops already established well 
to the south of the thirty-eighth parallel, 
and with great numbers of “volunteers” all 
set to come down from Manchuria to rein- 
force them, this means simply handing over 
South Korea to the North Koreans and their 
masters. Second, the protection of the 
American Seventh Fleet must be withdrawn 
from Formosa. Third, Communist China 
must be admitted to the United Nations. 
These are the terms. They are to be dis- 
ee eee oo ee ee 


keep its pistol pointed at the head of the 
United Nations. 

+ Since the second week of November, when 
General MacArthur reported the invasion of 
Korea by large numbers of Chin- 
ese Communist troops, the United Nations— 
collectively, and despite the efforts of indi- 
vidual spokesmen of individual nations—has 
marked time while the armies of these Chin- 
ese Communist forces multiplied. The ques- 
tion of the Chinese Communist invasion has 
been debated at great length; not a single 
resolution has been adopted to describe and 
condemn this invasion as a breach of i--ter- 
national law. A cease-fire commission has 
been established by the General Assembly; 
it has addressed five different communica- 
tions to Peiping; in not one of these five 
communications has it remotely suggested 
any wrongdoing on the part of the Chinese 
Communists. In fact, it is fair to say that 


and to the best of its ability, to use its good 
officers to settle a quarrel between two out- 
side parties—Communist China and the 
United States—when the whole truth of the 
fact is that if this is anybody's war it is the 
war of the United Nations. 

Meantime, while nothing was done at Lake 
Success, all manner of excuses have been 
offered—individually, to be sure, but from 


said that that government was concerned 
only about the safety of the power installa- 
tions on the Yalu River. Then it was sug- 
gested that it simply did not understand the 
way of westerners, and took natural alarm 
northern moves of western armies. 
hen the western armies were no 
moving northward but retreating 
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southward, it was argued that, after all, the 
solution of the problem had been approached 
from the wrong angle; nothing could be done 
to clarify the issue without admitting Com- 
munist China to the United Nations. And 
meanwhile the Communist Chinese armies 
have been marching, marching, marching. 

And meanwhile, too, young boys from 
the western nations have been fighting in 
Korea, fighting and dying in Korea, facing 
odds that were too great to be overcome, 
beating their way back southward along 
mountain roads in zero temperatures, leav- 
— large numbers of their comrades behind 

What are these boys doing in Korea? Are 
they there through some ghastly mistake? 
Or are they there, in the cause of the United 
Nations, and at its command, to resist an 
aggressor? 

If the second explanation is the correct 
one, as we believe it to be, then it is high 
time to identify the aggressor. 





It’s Not Funny—It Can Happen Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the President persists in his New 
Deal program although Congress has 
consistently rebuked him. He is call- 
ing for additional billions for defense, yet 
asks for billions more for socialized medi- 
cine and other socialistic schemes. 

Mr. Speaker, a friend who is editor 
of the Delavan Enterprise, wrote a 
thought-provoking editorial that ap- 
peared on January 3, 1951. S. Robert 
Andersen looks ahead to 1975 and what 
he sees sends chills down my back. It 
is not funny nor is it fanciful. It can 
happen here if the New Deal program 
is finally consummated. It is up to the 
people. I am including the editorial at 
this point: 

RAMBLING AROUND 
(By S. Robert Andersen) 

Here all of us are, facing the first January 
of the last half of the twentieth century. 
Within a few weeks after you receive this 
issue of the Delavan Enterprise I shall be 
observing another birthday. Since I was 
born in the nineteenth century, before an- 
other 25 years roll by I may be old enough 
to write reminiscences. So this month let 
me be old and cantankerous and pessimistic, 
and imagine that I am already 24 years older. 
Would I, perhaps, be writing notes like 
these? 

January 1975: I can remember clearly how, 
back in 1950, nearly every family had an 
automobile. People were putting television 
sets in their homes. New houses were 
being built by individual families. No one 
used ration coupons for anything, although 
some had been used during the Second World 
War, and then people knew what they were. 
All meat and grocery stores and industries 
were then owned and operated by private 
individuals and companies, who competed 
with each other on price and quality. 

February 1975: A farmer friend of mine 
was arrested today and they say he will be 
sent to jail for 2 years. His sow raised a 
litter of nine pigs, but he reported only eight 
to the Meat Administration. He had man- 
aged to hide the other one from the farm in- 
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spector, but someone found it out when he 
butchered the pig. He had hoped to give his 
four youngsters a little home-grown meat. 
The Meat Administration says that not 
nearly enough meat can be produced or im- 
ported, and that the ration must be reduced 

to a half-pound per week. 

March 1975: The 15th was the date set for 
the tax reports to be made to the Federal 
Government. They are still paying off the 
interest in the national debt which was so 
greatly enlarged during the Second World 
War and in the fight against Russian impe- 
rialism. No effort has been made as yet to 
pay off any of the principle vet on our tax 
rate, which has risen since 1950 to the point 
where we all must pay the Treasury at least 
65 percent of our earnings. The higher in- 
comes pay proportionately more. The cost 
of our Government has risen through the 
years because of the need for additional bu- 
reaus to handle the controls set over our na- 
tional economy. 

April 1975: I was visiting or a friend's 
farm the other week end. Their hens, en- 
couraged by spring, laid a couple of extra 
eggs. It would have been nice to have two 
fresh eggs for breakfast again, but it has 
become too dangerous to try to dodge the 
law. Besides, for many years now one egz 
a week has been the allowance, and we have 
gotten used to getting along. We never ap- 
preciated our good fortune when it was pos- 
sible to have two eggs and bacon, too, every 
morning for breakfast, and even cream for 
our coffee. I remember how sorry I felt for 
the Fnglish back in 1950, when they had 
only one egg a week. 

May 1975: I went down to the Lumber and 
Building Administration today to apply for 
three two-by-fours to brace up the front 
porch. Had to fill out three sets of anpli- 
cation blanks, six copies of each, and to draw 
a diagram to show just where the pieces 
would be used. The inspector will be around 
next month to make recommendations which 
will be forwarded to Washington. The clerk 
in charge of the office said that I could expect 
quick and favorable action on a minor re- 
quest. He said that I could expect to make 

pe repairs before cold weather set in this 
fall. 

June 1975: This morning I stood in line 
until noon before the Health Administration 
offices. Wanted to get the tooth pulled that 
has kept me awake most of the 3 nights. 
I couldn't get in to see the clerk. Long ago, 
before we had this free medicine for every- 
body, one could generally find a doctor or 
dentist fairly quickly. They took a personal 
interest in our troubles. Now they just jot 
our number down in the book and hurry us 
through, if we get to see them at all. The 
dentists nowadays seldom have the time to 
fill teeth and must make application for 
filling material through the Health Office. 
Each applicant must be examined by the 
district office. 

July 1975: The Fourth of July reminds an 
old fellow of his younger days, when we cele- 
brated or not, according to how we felt. Tr- 
day, as is usual now, everybody had to appear 
in town to listen to the official program and 
watch and hear the President make his 
speech on the municipal television. He 
ranted about freedom like his father used ; 
to do, but what he says and what he does 
are two different things. The administra- 
tion keeps the populace happy on holidays 
by giving free shows over the television sets. 
The show usually consists of a military re- 
view of our Army which shows the people 
how strong our Nation has become. The fire- 
works display and other celebrations remind 
me of the days of Hitler when he resorted 
to such dramatic spectacles to keep the peo- 
ple emotionally pent up. 

August 1975: The Lumber Administration 
refused my application for three two-by- 
fours. They said it was improperly made out. 
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I was instructed to report at their office 
to initiate new applications. My son ended 
his 2 years of compulsory military training 
today and will be coming home soon. He 
will have to continue his training here at 
home with one of the home training units 
that meet once a week at the local armory. 
Every summer the home units must go on a 
2 weeks’ maneuver period in the northern 
part of the State. This period constitutes 
the worker’s vacation for his job. The 
women have to serve their time with the 
Armed Forces also but they only have to 
enlist for 1 year, and they are exempt from 
summer maneuvers if they have children. 

September 1975: I have been trying to 
figure out in my mind just when these pres- 
ent conditions had their beginning. Some 
say it was when the Government bought all 
the railroads. Next they took the coal mines, 
then the steel mills, then the truck hauling 
business, then the whole petroleum industry. 
They said they had to have the mines and 
the oil business to get fuel for the trains 
and trucks, and the steel mills to get enough 
steel for everybody. Just try to buy some 
now. Now the Government runs nearly 
every kind of business, just as Russia did 
when I was a young fellow. Then produc- 
tion started going on down, and the country 
has been getting poorer ever since. 

October 1975: I think the beginning was 
further back. It might have been about 
1936, when the politicians discovered they 
really could buy votes in quantities with 
borrowed public money through the WPA 
and other things. Someé of the younger peo- 
ple now can’t remember when we used to 
have elections. The situation began to get 
out of control in 1948, when the ballot boxes 
were stuffed. We had several elections after 
that, but people lost interest in voting when 
the politicians gained control of a unified 
union vote. We don’t have any unions today 
with the Government running things. 

November 1975: Have been busy reading 
the history of the twentieth century and 
have come to the conclusion that our free- 
dom began to be lost in 1913. That was the 
year the income-tax amendment was ratified. 
The idea would have been all right, prob- 
ably, if it had contained a provision that no 
more than one-fourth of any ordinary man’s 
earnings could be taken in taxes and no more 
than half of the biggest incomes. Since 
there were no limits on taxes, the politicians 
eventually discovered that there were no 
limits on the amounts they could spend. 
They kept taking more and more from every- 
body to give more free help until no one 
could save. Then there had to be still bigger 
pensions for us old people and more Govern- 
ment services of every kind. No one could 
save up enough for investment, so the Gov- 
ernment said it would have to take over 
business. 

December 1975: Kind of hard to be cheer- 
ful at holiday time. Can’t help remember- 
ing the great days when every American out 
of jail was free and full of hope for the 
future. 

The Government Conservation Adminis- 
tration ruled that only one large community 
Christmas tree would be permitted and no 
individual trees for homes could be had. 
This ruling was supposed to be temporary, 
but it was made over 5 years ago. The Gov- 
ernment said that it had to preserve the 
forests. The Government took over control 
of all forests many years ago and have been 
in the lumber business ever since the Lum- 
ber and Building Administration was formed. 

Are my reminiscences exaggerated? I 
hope so. But I have mentioned nothing 
that doesn’t happen today in England or 
Russia. And the United States of America 
has been faithfully following the English 
route, 
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Victory or Defeat? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I take pride 
in including an inspiring address deliv- 
ered by Rev. William J. Schifferli, assist- 
ant pastor, Holy Redeemer Church, 
Rochester. N. Y., and Monroe County 
chaplain of the Catholic War Veterans, 
on Armistice Sunday, November 12, 1950, 

Father Schifferli’s courageous, inspir- 
ing address is one of the finest exposi- 
tions which has come to my attention of 
the menace of communism. As we all 
know, the patriotic organization for 
which he spoke, the Catholic War Vet- 
erans, is one of the most militant and 
effective forces in our country today 
against the godless, totalitarian ideolo- 
gies parroted by those traitorous or mis- 
guided elements whose first loyalty does 
not lie with their own country which has 
nurtured them and bestowed on them its 
richest blessings. 

In these times when men must stand 
up and be counted, challenging words 
like those of Father Schifferli stand out 
like a beacon pointing the way to victory 
over the evil forces which would destroy 
us and the ideals for which our Nation 
stands. 

His address follows: 

Victory or Dereat? 

At least twice in every year, our busy and 
active Nation pauses in its many affairs to 
give thought to its faithful dead, its heroes 
and patriots who heard the call to arms, 
who arose to defend our country, who strug- 
gled and sweated and suffered and died for 
our country’s cause. The memory of these 
men, and their living comrades, who happily 
were not called upon in God's providence to 
pay the fullest measure of their life in the 
cause of right, is held sacred in the throbbing 
hearts of a grateful people. Their deeds of 
heroism and valor sound a stirring call to 
loyalty, and should be set before the youth 
of the Nation as a shining example. 

Cynicism, doubt, bitterness, selfishness, 
have no place in the hearts of youthful Amer- 
icans, and unless they are cleansed from the 
consciousness of a young generation, they 
will sap the strength of character, the will to 
win, the desire for freedom, and the deter- 
mination to fight, yes, and to die, if neces- 
sary, to uphold the glorious traditions of 
our heritage of freedom. 

On Memorial Day and on Armistice Day, 
we pay the tribute of our reverence, our love, 
and our gratitude to the high courage and 
daring self-sacrifice of these patriots who 
did so much and dared so much for the good 
of our country. These men and their glori- 
ous deeds are in our hearts and our minds. 
We, whose lives are surrounded by the fruits 
of their sacrifices and lapped in the delights 
of a life of freedom won by their devotion, 
can little realize the intensity of the terri- 
ble struggle, the upheaval of lives, the shock 
of war, the pain and horror and fear of those 
great conflicts. The human mind has the 
tendency to forget pain, so that even in the 
consciousness of those who fought, the hor- 
ror of those battles has lost its sharpness 
of image, and the great healing power of 








time has tended to soothe and lull to for- 
getfulness. 

But we would indeed be faithless to those 
who died for us, were we to expunge from 
our memory all that they did. Memories 
rich and rare which make us all purer and 
stronger and better, crowd in upon the heart 
as we recall the matchless valor of American 
hearts and the deathless glory of American 
arms. Well do we know that the service 
which they rendered to their country can- 
not be measured in terms of human preci- 
sion. The sacrifice was enormous and the 
prize for which they fought was beyond price. 
Small, indeed, is the mere memory of their 
valiant deeds, nor can we keep faith with 
them were we only to recall on special occa- 
sions their glorious courage. A memorial 
to these men would be a hollow and fruit- 
less thing unless in our daily lives, in our 
every thought and action, we took care and 
planting for the preservation of that coun- 
try and those ideals for which they sacrificed 
all. We must beware lest the palms of vic- 
tory become, through our own lack of vigi- 
lance and care, the ashes of defeat. 

There is at work today in the caldron 
of America’s thoughts, a virulent poison, in- 
troduced by elements foreign to our country, 
foetered by traitors in our midst, encouraged 
by some of the so-called intelligentsia who 
are so deluded in their naive false idealism 
that they fail to realize that they themselves 
will be-among the first victims of their 
vicious system. This poison is called com- 
munism. 

We might wonder how an intelligent in- 
formed people like Americans, who live in 
a country of plenty and are blessed with 
more material possessions than other people 
in the world, who dwell in a vast and gracious 
land, can possibly be deceived by this mon- 
ster. But let us face facts. In spite of our 
educational system, there are many people 
among us who are not intelligent. God gives 
to us talents in varying degrees. In spite of 
our press and radio, there are many people 
who are not well informed. Furthermore 
many are open to the danger of being swayed 
by propaganda, for we know that if a person 
is told a thing often enough, he begins, al- 
though incredulous at first, to believe it. 
In spite of our vast economic resources, there 
are many people who live in misery and 
want. Even our own fair city is not without 
its slums. 

Into a body politic, weakened by these 
ills, the virus of communism, with its false 
promises, with its mastery of the lie and 
deceit, with its evil, malignant, cancerous 
doctrines, this virus makes a gradual progress 
which will, if not checked, in time corrupt 
the entire body politic. 

There are those of us who say that it can 
never happen here. But we say that it can. 
We have witnessed, since the conclusion of 
this last world-wide conflict, the fall of 
country after country into the orbit of this 
enslaving monster. Under the guise of 
democracy, under the banner of liberation, 
the forces of this monster have infiltrated 
many countries. The sufferings and poverty 
of a people are played upon, Promises are 
made that conditions will be better. A few 
positions of power in the country are cap- 
tured by Communists. And it is then that 
the poison begins to take its toll. It begins 
by a discrediting of communism’s enemies; 
then their elimination is next. All organs of 
information and thought fall under the 
monster’s control. All weapons and means 
of liberty’s defense are seized and taken 
from the people. A police force then begins 
the terrible reign of terror. On any door, 
at any hour of the night, comes the dreaded 
knock of the secret police, and the poor 
victim is spirited away, never to return. 
Is his fate the torture chamber? The vast 
slave camps? The uranium mines? The 
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This has happened in our “enlightened” 
age, to peoples we once helped. Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Hungary, 
China—the list grows, the dead multiply, 


of freedom on this globe is dimmed. Never 
before in the history of the world have so 
many people been reduced to the condition 
of slavery, slavery of the body, slavery of 
thought, slavery of the soul. Yes, it hap- 
pened to others; it can happen to us. Can 
we imagine in such a world of tyranny a 
gathering like this worshiping Almighty 
God according to the dictates of our con- 
sciences, dedicated to the remembrance of a 
throng of dead heroes, who lives and deaths 
were for the cause of liberty and justice? 

Our dear America is a Nation which has 
never lost a war. From the War of Inde- 
pendence through World War II, from 1775 to 
1945, victory has been ours on the battlefields 
of the world. The ground of many nations 
and countries has trembled under our march- 
ing feet and rumbling tanks; the seas have 
foamed under the prows of our mighty ships; 
the air has roared with the power of our air 
armadas. And the glorious symphony of the 
power of our arms has been exerted, not in 
the ensiavement of peoples, not in 
sion, not in a drive and search for world 
imperialism, not in a selfish bid for power, 
not in the destruction of freedom, but in 
the cause of liberty and justice for all. 

We have never lost a war. And so we say 
thot victory is ours. Yes, victory has been 
ours. But now, 5 years after the cessation 
of hostilities in the world-wide conflict, 5 
years after the destruction of our enemies, 
5 years after the armies of our foes were de- 
stroyed, killed or captured, and disarmed, 5 
years after their fleets were riddled and sunk, 
5 years after the horribl: fury of the atomic 
bomb burst like a portent of the future, like 
an A scourge in the skies, 5 years 
after, where is our victory? 

We see nation after nation falling to the 
scourge of communism. We see our former 
friends drawn into the camp of the future 
enemy. We see our former enemies, coun- 
tries we conquered by force of arms, flaunt- 
ing insults in our faces. We see our con- 
sulates closed, our businessmen imprisoned 
as spies on trumped-up charges; our Govern- 
ment representantives in foreign lands forced 
to flee for their lives and be covered with 
public humiliation, We see the world or- 
ganization established for the preservation 
of world peace, the United Nations, mocked 
by the Reds in Korea, who without provo- 
cation, launched a war of aggression. We see 
our youths, insufficiently trained, without 
the proper materials for war, forced to re- 
treat and to die in South Korea. We see our 
armies, apparently victorious in the bloody 
struggle, met by hordes of Chinese Com- 
muuists, for whose very existence we are in 
@ measure to blame. We see our efforts for 
peace, tranquility, and order among nations 
consistently blocked by a power whose 
avowed purpose is the creation of chaos and 
anarchy, and the ultimate overthrow of our 
Government, indeed, our very way of life. 

If we are to face facts, we must admit that 
much of this has been our own fault. 

An astounded world looks on and says, Is 
this America? Is this the victor? How far 
can we be pushed? How many insults shall 
we take? Can it be that some of our men in 
high positions tolerate this because they are 
sympathetic to the vicious ideology of com- 

munism? Is this victory, or is this defeat? 
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We are a peace-loving people, and we avoid 
to our utmost, war. But how many un- 
armed planes must we let be shot down de- 
liberately in the Baltic? How many Ameri- 
cans murdered? How many imprisoned? 
How low must we grovel in humility to avoid 
war? We decry war, we hate and fear war; 
but we say, better war and glorious death 
in defense of liberty, than life as a slave to 
a totalitarian state. 

Let America bend every effort to solve 
peacefully the problems of the world; let us 
be sympathetic and understanding of other 
peoples. But let us be inflexible in our love 
for, and our defense of, liberty. Let us keep 
faith with our honored dead. Let us perpet- 
uate the ideals for which they died. Let us 
act, not like the vanquished, but like the 
victors. 





Faith, Not Fear 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following verse 

by George D. Case, of 1014 
South Main Street, Horseheads, N. Y., 
which recently came to my attention 
and which deals with our current na- 
tional and moral perplexities. I com- 
mend it to those who are as sorely 
troubled as I: 


We are in need of faith, not fear, 

Faith that builds wisdom. 

Let the changing. year 

Bring us leaders,,wise in thought 

With prophetic vision, who can lay 

A path for us to follow day by day, 

A road that ends, not in defeat 

But constant gains, as it is meet 

For those who love but do not hate, 

Let us mark the path before too late. 

We are in need of strength, not waste, 

of our son, our daughter, 

Our future lies in those, who in our 
Half-thought acts, we slaughter. 

In name of liberty, we slaves 

Of politics and greed, boast of our skill 
But find our only creed is fight and kill. 
We are in need of God, not guns, 

To give more wisdom to our deeds, 

The power that Nature holds for us to solve 
Is great beyond our needs. 

We have but to set our minds and hearts 
And ask the way. We have to only 

Bow our haughty heads and pray, 

Why should we cede that man is wise. 
From God's great tower, what is his size? 
We are in need of wisdom, not device, 
Wisdom to know if we are right, 

Then right will reign. If wrong, go on and 

fight, 

For we are foolish, weak and vain, 

Fools who take the hardest way 

When all we need is just to pray 

And ask the greater power that be 

To guide our way to make men free. 

We are in need of standards high 

That others may gage their virtues by. 
What we need is greatly less 

Of dishonesty and selfishness. 

Aye. What we need is strength of right. 
Prepared—but never have to fight. 

Is it too much to ask, that we 

Make this our goal for liberty. 

—George D. Case. 
January 1951. 
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Pfc Melvin L. Brown, of Mahaffey, Pa., 
Awarded, in Absentia, the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
community of Mahaffey, Pa., made front- 
page news on January 9 when one of 
its native sons was awarded in absentia 
the Nation’s highest decoration for 
valor—the congressional medal of honor. 

The official citation of the War De- 
partment reads in part: 

Brown was seriously injured during this 
action and has not been heard from since 
this attack. 


Melvin L. Brown was a typical Amer- 
ican youth who enlisted in the 4rmy 2 
years ago and who is truly representa- 
tive of the millions of American teen- 
age boys now in the uniform of their 
country and on the alert to defend this 
oe against any threat to its secur- 

y. 

The people of Mahaffey, Pa., as well 
as the great Keystone State realize that 
Private Brown’s service to his country 
made him a national hero and that a 
grateful Nation owes young men of his 
resourcefulness and courage an eternal 
debt of gratitude that cannot be paid 
by mere tribute alone. Every American 
citizen owes a portion of that debt to 
our fighting men and the only payment 
that can be made en such an obliga- 
tion is continued interest in the service- 
men of this Nation so that they may 
be provided with every possible means 
of assistance in defending this Nation. 
This obligation is also in effect when 
they return home as veterans and re- 
sume their places in civilian life. 

I should like at this point to insert 
the following editorial that appeared in 
the January 11, 1951, issue of the Clear- 
field Progress, Clearfield, Pa., and which 
is an eloquent tribute to the gallantry 
of Pfc Melvin L. Brown: 

A SaGa or AMERICA 

Clearfield County in general and the little 
town of Mahaffey in particular has reason to 
feel proud of one of its sons this week. He 
is, of course, Pfc Melvin L. Brown, the 19- 
year-old Mahaffey youth who enlisted in the 
Army 2 years ago and who was awarded, in 
absentia, the Nation's highest decoration for 
valor, the Congressional Medal of Honor, in 
a White House ceremony Tuesday morning. 
To win the Medal of Honor, Private First 

‘lass Brown “distinguished himself by con- 
spicuous gallantry and intrepidity above and 
beyond the call of duty,” according to the 
Official citation. 

It happened at Kasan, “the walled city,” 
last September 4. Pfc Melvin L. Brown, a 
member of Company D, Eighth Engineer 
Combat Battal'on, took a position on a re- 
taining wall approximately 50 feet high. 
Only 3 days before, he had written his par- 
ents that he was driving a truck but expected 
“to be back in the lines soon.” 

Not many who serve in the Nation’s Armed 
Porces ever win the Medal of Honor. Still 
fewer return to receive it in person. Here 
are a few statistics to prove the point: Only 
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427 men received it in World War II—253 
Army, 57 Navy, 37 Air Force, 79 Marines, and 
1 Coast Guard; since March 25, 1863, when 
the first 6 medals were awarded, only 3,041 
have been presented. 

“Enemy superior in number started climb- 
ing the wall just as Brown's last round of 
ammunition was expended and he was 
wounded by enemy fire,” the citation said. 
“Realizing the vital necessity for holding, 
and without concern for his personal safety, 
though wounded and without his rifle, Brown 
continued to throw his few remaining hand 
grenades into the enemy, causing several 
casualties with each grenade.” 

No records are available, but Pfc Melvin L. 
Brown is doubtless the first Clearfield Coun- 
tian ever to receive the Congressional Medal. 
We've had heroes in every war and there are 
many well-decorated veterans in our midst 
today. But it remained for a 19-year-old 
youth to top them all. And probably no one 
gives him more credit than those heroes of 
World Wars I and II who also distinguished 
themselves “above and beyond the call of 
duty.” 

“When his supply of grenades was ex- 
hausted, his comrades from nearby foxholes 
commenced throwing hand grenades toward 
his position. On several occasions the gre- 
nades were thrown short of his position. 
When this would occur, Brown would leave 
his position and retrieve the grenades, ex- 
posing himself to enemy rifle and machine- 
gun fire.” 

We haven’t any idea what kind of a boy 
Pic Melvin L. Brown was when he enlisted at 
the age of 17. We suspect he was a typical 
teen-ager; in trobule occasionally, eager to 

Ww up, sometimes critical of the older 
folks’ ideas. But he was typical of his age. 
No better and no worse than your son or 
mine. 

“However, the enemy continued their climb 
and Brown, taking his entrenching tool (a 
small shovel) from his pack, waited until 
the enemy, one by one, peered over the wall, 
delivering each a skull-crushing blow across 
the top of the head. Brown’s conspicuous 
performance in knocking from 10 to 12 
enemy troops from the wall and his out- 
standing personal bravery served as an in- 
spiration to his comrades, delayed the attack 
and enabled his platoon to repel the enemy.” 

When the chips were down, Pfc Melvin L. 
Brown came through, just as any American 
boy will do. He wasn’t old enough to vote, 
by law he hadn’t yet reached manhood on 
that fateful September 4. But he did a 
man’s job so well that his comrades and his 
Nation have awarded him the highest honor 
possible. Even in their sorrow and hopes, 
how proud his father and his mother, his 
brothers and his sisters must be of Pfc 
Melvin L. Brown. It’s a thrilling, inspira- 
tional chapter in the saga of America that 
he has written. 

“Brown was seriously injured during this 
action and has not been heard from since 
this attack.” 

It was early in October that Pfc Melvin L, 
Brown was officially listed by the Defense De- 
partment as “missing in action.” That’s 
how the record stands now. 





Publicity for Draft Deferments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 
Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, last 
fall a number of American Legion posts 


of the Fourth District of Iowa adopted a 
resolution urging the enactment of leg- 





islation that would require selective- 
service boards to make public the names 
of all draft-age men who are granted de- 
ferment, with the reasons given for such 
deferment. 

In order that all Members of Congress 
may have the benefit of these views, I 
include in the Recorp a copy of the reso- 
lution on this subject adopted at a meet- 
ing of the Monroe County (Iowa) Amer- 
ican Legion organization, consisting of 
Howard Cessna Post, Albia; Chester 
Bishop Post, Lovilia; and Richard F. 
Ward Post, Melrose. 

The resolution follows: 

Be it resolved, That a list of names of men 
deferred under the present selective-service 
law be published, with reasons for such de- 
ferments. 





The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I include a 
report to my constituents upon the 
President’s budget for the next fiscal 
year. 

This week the President submitted 
his 1952 budget, calling for appropria- 
tions, contract authority, and loans of 
$93,400,000,000, of which he hopes to 
spend $71,500,000,000 in the 12 months 
beginning next July 1. His estimate of 
receipts, which many‘ consider quite op- 
timistic, falls $16,000,000,000 short of 
$71,500,000,000 to be spent and he asks 
that this amount be made up by new 
taxation. 

For several reasons, the budget mes- 
sage was most unsatisfactory as a guide 
for future action of the Congress. In 
the first place, the President said it is not 
a firm statement of how much he hopes 
to spend but only an estimate of what 
he may be able to spend. The military 
and foreign-aid programs, which take 
up $73,800,000,000 of the total, are still 
so indefinite that he was unable to give 
any break-down of them. The possibil- 
ity is that spending may be a great deal 
higher than the budget indicates if the 
military finds it is able to increase the 
speed of production of the things it 
orders, It will be a very great task for 
the Appropriations Committee to conduct 
hearings on the military and foreign-aid 
programs while they are so indefinite. 
The same considerations apply to the 
$1,200,000,000 requested to expand pro- 
duction facilities, including the construc- 
tion of Government owned and operated 
industries, none of which are described, 
and the $273,000,000 requested for wage- 
and price-control programs which are 
not yet formulated. 

The $48,000,000,000 for defense—out 
of $62,000,000,000 to be obligated—is 90 
percent greater than is being spent this 
year, and compares to $13,000,000,000 
for this purpose last year. The $7,000,- 
000,000 to be spent in 1952 for foreign 
aid—out of $11,000,000,000 he asked us 
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to obligate—is 58 percent more thar? is 
being spent this year. No details have 
been given as to how much will be used 
for military aid, how much for ECA or 
how much for the point 4 program. All 
foreign aid programs have been lumped 
together. From the message it is fair to 
expect that a large share, perhaps as 
much as $3,000,000,000, is for economic 
aid and point 4. 


NONDEFENSE SPENDING 


Economy advocates in Congress were 
premature when they applauded the por- 
tion of the state of the Union message 
in which Mr. Truman said the Govern- 
ment “must practice rigid economy in 
its nondefense spending.” ‘There is lit- 
tle evidence of such economy in the bud- 
get message. Senator Byrp character- 
ized the message as “the very height of 
fiscal irresponsibility.” Certainly it is 
disappointing to see the old Truman 
spending programs reappear under the 
guise of national defense. Among those 
for which he asks appropriations once 
again are: 

Government construction of industrial 
Plants, $1,200,000,000. 

Federal aid to education, $300,000,000. 

Socialized medicine, $25,000,000. 

Brannan pian farm subsidies. 
Increased unemployment compensa. 

on. 

; net and extension of rent con- 
rol. 

" Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
on, 

St. Lawrence seaway, $20,000,000. 

In addition, we find that the budget 
for slum clearance is to be increased 
as a defense measure, that Federal 
grants-in-aid to States are $500,000,000 
greater than this year, and that the sup- 
posed economies, such as the falling off 
of veterans’ benefits, would have hap- 
pened anyhow in many instances. 

Aside from the added cost of these non- 
defense proposals for new Federal spend- 
ing, it is disappointing that the Presi- 
dent intends to press such highly contro- 
versial issues, some of them outright so- 
cialistic, at a time when we are striving 
to establish policies which all Americans 
can support in united action. The 
budget message makes no contribution 
to unity, 

THE DUTY OF CONGRESS 


Presented as we are once again with a 
budget based upon the philosophy that 
there need be no limits on Government 
spending except the desire of the admin- 
istrators to spend, it is once again the 
duty of the Congress to review carefully 
the request of each department and 
agency and to save wherever possible the 
wasteful or needless spending of the tax- 
payers’ dollar. People who are willing 
and even anxious to do their part, 
through their taxes or otherwise, for 
this war effort will not continue in that 
frame of mind when faced with evidence 
that their effort is being wasted. 

I believe, and others share my view, 
that we can cut another three billion 
from the domestic programs including 
those already in effect and those new 
programs which are not essential to our 
war effort. It seems that we can and 
it is necessary that we should eliminate 
a very large part of the economic aid for 
foreign nations unless it contributes di- 












rectly to the war effort. Perhaps an- 
other three billion can be saved here. 

Despite the optimistic statements of 
Mr. Truman, it is going to be very diffi- 
cult and even dangerous to increase 
greatly the tax burden on American in- 
dividuals and industry. Unwise tax- 
ation can destroy us. Every effort 
should be made to balance the budget 
through higher levies and more fair dis- 
tribution of the tax burden, but only 
after every nonessential dollar has been 
wrung out of Government spending. 
Strict limits must be placed upon non- 
defense spending, and where limits are 
impractical in the Defense Department 
we must exert every effort to improve 
the efficiency of the armed services so 
that we will get a dollar’s worth of se- 
curity out of every dollar spent. 

The national debt now stands at $257,- 
400,000,000. ‘The President expects it to 
increase to $260,000,000,000 by June 30, 
the close of this fiscal year. With a 
$71,000,000,000 spending program and a 
tax load that already stands at $55,000,- 
000,000, it behooves every ofiicial of the 
Government, both in the administration 
and in Congress, to devote his honest er- 
forts to the preservation of our financial 
soundness. 

RESOURCE PROGRAMS 


The budget as it affects resource agen- 
cies shows some reductions and some in- 
creases. A reduction of $9,000,000 is pro- 
vided in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
almost all of which is in construction 
work. However, the funds for health, 
education, and welfare are increased 
$3,000,000. The Bureau of Land Man- 
agement budget request is $9,000,000 
greater than its appropriation for the 
current year. The message explains that 
better management of range lands is re- 
quired for greater food production. A 
sizable decrease in the appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture is ex- 
plained by the rise in farm prices which 
has wiped out most of the expense of the 
farm price-support program. The rec- 
lamation program suffered the greatest 
cut, a total of $141,000,000. No new proj- 
ects are to be started in Montana, and 
only seven new projects in the Nation, 
all for hydroelectric power—none for ir- 
rigation. Funds are provided to continue 
and complete other projects, including 
several of the Yellowstone pumping 
units, Canyon Ferry, and Hungry Horse. 
No construction funds are recommended 
for Yellowtail. 

The Appropriations Committee of the 
House will start hearings on the budget 
message next Monday, and the Ways and 
Means Committee has already started 
tax studies, 





Protest by Blackfoot-Piegans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting at this point in the Recorp the 
XCVII—App.——-18 
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following communication I have just 
received from a group of Blackfoot- 
Piegan Indians which I am calling to the 
attention of the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
with the request that they give the peti- 
tion every possible consideration: 


BROWNING, MonrT., January 16, 1951. 
Representative Mike MANSFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We landowners and full-blood Blackfoot- 
Piegans oppose resolutions 65-50 and 66-50 
passed by the Blackfoot Tribal Business 
Council on January 4, 1951, in regard to 
leases. We still want the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to work with us in regard to 
letting leases and permits to the highest 
bidder outside or in the reservation. No one 
except the council members knew anything 
about the resolutions passed by the council. 
A petition signed by full bloods and land- 
owners opposing the resolutions and a copy 
of the resolutions will be mailed you shortly. 
We still want the protection of the Indian 
Commissioner. If the council sends a dele- 
gation to Washington to support their reso- 
lutions we would appreciate your help and 
support in sending a full-blood delegation to 
oppose them. Please give copies of this wire 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
Secretary of Interior. 

Louis Plenty Treaty, George Bullchild 
No. 1, James Whitecalf, Sr., Juniper 
Old Person, Joe Calf Robe, Mike Day 
Rider, Paul Old Chief, James Kicking 
Woman, Phillip Many Hides, Joe Bear 
Medicine, Joe Young Eagle, Rose Kick- 
ing Woman, Maggie Many Hides, 
Robert Many Hides, James White 
Calf, Jr., John Little Plume, Paul 
Many Hides, George Old Person, Fish 
Wolf Robe, Jim Morning Gum, Joseph 
Old Chief, Joe Morning Gum, George 
Talks About, Peter F. Blackface, Maike 
Bad Old Man, Chewing Black Bones, 
Henry Morning Gum, Under Chief 
Coward, Mary Chief Coward, Tom 
Bear, Short Face, John Bird Earrings. 





Resolution of Kansas Oil Men’s Associa- 
tion Opposing Increased Federal Taxes 
on Gasoline and Motor Oils 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted by the House, 
I am enclosing the following copy of a 
resolution adopted by the Kansas Oil 
Men’s Association at its convention in 
Wichita, Kans., on January 8, 1951: 


Whereas the present gasoline-tax law 
provides for the automatic elimination of 
1 cent per gallon of the present State gaso- 
line tax at 12:01 a. m., July 1, 1951; and 

Whereas there is sufficient reserve in the 
State treasury at this time to amply take 
care of road building and maintenance un- 
der present plans for some time: Be it 

Resolved, by the Kansas Oil Men’s Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled at Wichita, 
Kans., January 8, 1951, That we will actively 
oppose any legislation extending this tax. 
We also urge that the counties and cities be 
provided revenue out of the license fees 
from cars and trucks. We also oppose any 
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increase in Federal taxes on gasoline and 
motor oils; be it also 
Resolved, That a copy of the above resolu- 

tion be sent to our National and State Sena- 
tors and Representatives. 

RESOLUTION COMMITTEE, 

Wm. B. DALTON, Chairman. 

LAVERNE HEITMAN, 

J. J. SCHROEDER. 

C. C. ABERCROMBIE, 

Jimmy O'CONNELL, 

C. A. ELMBoRG. 





A Mother Speaks on Foreign and 
Domestic Policies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter 
from Mrs. Fred Dooley, Adel, Iowa: 


ADEL, Iowa, December 8, 1951. 
Mr. Paut CUNNINGHAM, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: First I wish to con- 
gratulate you on being there to start with the 
Eighty-second Congress, and you have cer- 
tainly got a job to do and the whole world 
is anxiously waiting to know just what the 
next move is. 

T have listened to news broadcasts and read 
every article on the world situation that I 
can get my hands on. I call it war and I 
don’t see how it can be called anything else, 
but some of the high officials say they have to 
move so carefully for fear of starting world 
war III, call it what they may, it’s sure one 
big mess although stronger words would 
express it better. 

Boys dying by the thousands, tortured, 
crippled for life, and mentally ill, while the 
UN continues to argue, argue, and call for 
cease fire, they have been doing that now 
since the start of the war, and who is pay- 
ing any attention? No one. The boys are 
still fighting the war while what we thought 
were intelligent men continue to argue and 
get nowhere; it doesn’t look as though the 
UN were doing anything; just stalling for 
I don’t know what. 

There are boys after boys in Korea writing 
home wondering what they are doing in 
Korea. Why hasn't there been a blockade 
set up a long time ago? What good does it 
do to fight when the French, and, I believe, 
British, continue to send supplies that will 
help Red China? 

Why didn’t the other countries send more 
men? 

Why did the United States have to furnish 
most of them? 

I don’t understand just why the atom 
bomb hasn’t been dropped. I have read a 
lot of conflicting stories why, but I thought 
that was why it was founded and made, to 
save lives, but it seems it’s just to be talked 
about. 

We'll soon have a son in this conflict, in 
fact, a matter of days, then when you drop 
to the 18-year-olds, in a couple of years 
our last child will be in; that’s one more 
thing I wish to write you about: Why drop 
down to the 18-year-olds, they have had so 
little of life; some of them haven't finished 
high school yet. Why don’t you leave it 19 
as the low age. God only knows that’s 
young enough to warp a mind and that’s 
what war does, and take up to 35 years; 
their life is half over or nearly so and there 
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are men after men who evaded the World 
War II, hurrying out to rent more land, buy- 
ing more cows, a scramble for more brood 
sows to keep out of the service, and they got 
the job done. Now they are over 26, so are in 
their glory. 

I can tell you about one fellow in our 
neighborhood. This is the story. 

He knew, to stay out of the service, he 
had to have more land, so he buys a farm, 
has cattle and hogs, works hard, his wife had 
a, and still has, a very good-paying job in 
town. 

As soon as the war was over, the cattle 
were sold, also hogs, he converted the barn 
to a hen house, and has made good money 
at it, of course it’s much easier to feed hens 
cafeteria, one doesn’t have to get up so early 
and can chore early and be on one’s way. 

But with cattle and hogs—well it’s really 
a chore when snow is deep, bedding to haul, 
tank heaters to keep going and barns to 
clean, setting up all night with sows having 
pigs in anuary and February or even March 
to save their young, and just why they pick 
the wee hours of the morn to have their 
young is something they keep to themselves 
but that’s the way it usually happens. 

But that’s beside the point, the above fel- 
low says he has paid for his farm with the 
high prices anc his wife’s high wages (they 
have no children) and he now can retire if 
he cared to and live off the rent of his farm— 
but all over the bloodshed of boys who were 
his age, but were town boys or farmer boys 
whose father didn’t see fit to farm more land, 
or boys who had a desire to do their part. 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM it is not fair—especially 
now I heard on the radio they or one Con- 
gressman suggested cutting the boys’ wages 
down to $10 or $30 a month while fellows 
like the above are doing so well. 

Believe me those soldiers are earning every 
cent of their money, what are they going to 
have to come back to if the wages are cut 
back to the above. 

This news report said they were not paid to 
go to school, well the Army or any branch 
of it is anything but a quiet, peaceful school, 
the training doesn’t hurt them but it is what 
they have to go through after their training. 
Some of the fellows in Congress should go 
through what those kids are if they think 
it is such a snap, the ones that are thinking 
that way, I am sure you wouldn’t be one of 
them. 

Why isn’t Nationalist China turned loose 
on the Red Chinamen, they perhaps know 
just where and what to do with them. 

If there hadn’t been so many mistakes 
made before hand, we wouldn't be in this 
mess. 

Why did F. D. Roosevelt give Manchuria, 
the ratiroads and important ports and the 
right to arm to Russia? It seems to me he 
should have moved heaven and earth to have 
saved that. 

It seems a shame to take the veterans who 
fought in World War II back to fight again; 
they won it once and we didn’t have men 
smart enough to write the peace, I think 
it alright for the ones that were taken in 
late and didn’t do any fighting and have 
t’-eir training, but those who have seen ac- 
tual fighting and then not to take the ones 
who didn’t see any kind of service. 

Every group I'm in, be it. neighbors or 
friends, all express fear of our leadership, 
they aren't afraid of America, but it’s of our 
State Department and President, I sincerely 
do hope this Eighty-second Congress can give 
us some strength to hang on to and know 
what is planned for the future. Why have 
price- been let run wild, why the groceries 
are terrible, every week they go higher and 
higher, I’m sure that is not necessary. 

Last June before the Korean War, I bought 
some sheets. Today that same sheet is $1 
higher. No, I'm not buying any, I can make 
some sheets out of mash feed sacks, they 
won't look so pretty but they can be just 
as clean as the high-priced sheet that I feel 
isn't necessary. 


Don’t you think its about time to make 
Europe buckle down and do something for 
themselves; are we going to play another 
Korea and furnish most of the men while 
ie supply the Reds with important ma- 


Mr. CunntncHam, I've tried to put this 
down on paper so that you can understand 
the way not only I but the thinking of many 
of our friends and neighbors. Believe me, 
I am always urging them to write their trou- 
bles to you, but they have the idea, a Con- 
gressman does what he wants to and doesn’t 
pay any attention to our little whims, but 
I assure them that’s the only way you have 
of knowing our desires and if you are good 
enough to vote for, they should have you 
fighting out their wants in Congress. 

Oh, yes; I nearly forgot. I say why not 
make the Jehovah Witnesses and Con (can't 
seem to spell it now) objectives go for combat 
the same as the rest of our boys. Neither do 
our boys believe in war or killing or any 
other boy, but they are going any way. I 
feel as though you will do your very best to 
do the right thing during the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Frep Doo.ey. 





Administration of Taft-Hartley Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, it 
now appears that the Taft-Hartley Act 
will be law and that organized industry 
and labor will have to‘operate under the 
provisions of the lawW’for some time to 
come. Ofcourse itis assumed, that from 
time to time the act will be construc- 
tively amended. However, there is little 
chance, if any, for Mr, Truman to bring 
about the repeal of the act any time dur- 
ing the next 2 years. What the public 
may do in the November i952 election, 
insofar as electing a President and the 
personnél of the House and Senate, that 
will bring about the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act is toe far in the distance to 
forecast or predict with any degree of 
certainty. 

Recently there appeared in the Satur- 
day Evening Post a statement by Mr. 
Robert Denham, who for a long time was 
closely affiliated with the administration 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. The two clos- 
ing paragraphs of Mr. Denham’s state- 
ment read as follows: 

One of our most important Government 
agencies, exercising wide influence over a 
large segment of our economy, has been cap- 
tured by a crew who apparently intend to 
operate it without heed to the orders of Con- 
gress—to substitute it by men for 
government by laws. The Taft-Hartley Act 
is being interpreted by a board which my 
experience leads me to believe is too partisan 
to give it fair application. And the board's 
subjugation of the general counsel has re- 
moved the counterweight which Congress 
provided. 

For the present the only remedy the coun- 
try has lies in the courts. I am convinced 
that a real solution requires not only amend- 
ments to the law that will make explicit the 
intent of Congress but replacement of the 
entire board, the general counsel, and key 
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Officials with persons who believe in the act 
and are capable of applying it. 


These words from Mr. Denham appear 
to me to be a direct and specific warning 
and words of counsel to the people of the 
United States if they will only give seri- 
ous consideration to what Mr. Denham 
has said. Therefore, I have submitted 
them to the Recorp to call to the atten- 
tion of the many readers who have an 
opportunity to peruse the pages of the 
ReEcorp, 





Parents Must Realize Facts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRISENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in these 
trying times when the impact of the 
world’s ills lies heavily upon each home, 
thereby causing uncertainty, doubt, per- 
haps even despair, it is heartening to 
find an example of courage equal to 
need. 

We are all aware that our sons were 
not raised to be soldiers and that there 
is no inherent dedication of American 
life to the horror of war. Yet there are 
some who so subscribe to this as to for- 
get that, conversely, our sons were not 
raised to be slaves nor dedicated to 
spineless acquiescence to the domina- 
tion of the world by a godless dictator- 
ship. In the course of human events 
those who were raised in freedom, have 
often had to fight for its preservation. 
This day is another of great peril. The 
world is rushing headlong to somewhere. 
Only courage and sacrifice equal to the 
peril will steer the course to freedom—a 
freedom for us, the world and for our 
unnumbered sons and daughters who are 
to follow. Such a courage, such a dedi- 
cation to the preservation of liberty, 
shines out in the article below; which I 
include under leave to extend my 
remarks: 

[From the Durango (Colo.) Herald-Democrat 
of January 9, 1951] 
PaRENTS Must REALIZE Facts 

Until recently Douglas Larsen, NEA Wash- 
ington correspondent, conducted a reader 
column of questions and answers on service 
problems. A high percentage of the inquiries 
were from women, mostly mothers of boys 
who faced a service call. 

More often than not, these queries seemed 
to add up to: “How can I keep my boy at 
home?” 

The other day, however, Larsen got a letter 
of a different sort. Like many of the others, 
it was from a mother—this time of two boys. 
But her questions didn't have the same tone. 
Indeed, they didn’t really seem ike questions 
at all. They were more a chullenging mes- 
sage, a message that every American might 
licten to in these times. 

Here’s how this mother feels: 

“Q. Have orly two sons whom we love 
dearly and for whom we have entertained 
great hopes. One, now studying for his 
doctor of philosophy, expects momentarily 
a call from the Naval Reserve. The other 
was in the Marine Corps 3 years * * * 
He started back to college only to be recalled 
to the Marines last September. 
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“I; there any possibility that these boys 
will not be allowed to fight for their country 
and continue to make sacrifices for a land 
which has given them so much? 

“Is there any danger that these boys will 
be infected by the loose talk of selfish and 
unthinking Americans into letting down the 
men who suffered and died in Korea, and 
their brothers in humanity who are held in 
the harsh chains of slavery all over the world 
and cry out to them for help?” 

Mothers and fathers everywhere in America 
could well ponder these words. For there 
are disturbing reports from many sections 
that lots of boys of draft age do not under- 
stand either the peril the Nation faces, or 
the justice of their being called to help 
meet it. 

Many young men have the notion they 
are being asked to shelve their individual 
plans and hopes and perhaps risk their lives 
because a few men charged with the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs have committed 
some mistakes. 

Certainly mistakes have been made. And 
no matter who holds high office in this coun- 
try, they will probably continue to be made. 
Never infallible, human beings are particu- 
larly not so when confronted with a world 
so complex it taxes the greatest minds to the 
very limit. 

But the basic things we have to remember 
is that our peril is not primarily a product 
of such errors on our part. Our danger is 
being contrived in the Kremlin by a group 
of men who are bent upon conquering us, 
one way or another, if not now then later. 

Even if our top-rank leaders had not made 
a single major mistake, the peril would be 
there. For Russia’s purpose is unalterable. 
It is the Soviet Union, not some willful or 
uaintentional slin by an American official, 
that has plunged us into this crisis. Our 
avoidance of mistakes might have changed 
the shape of Russia's plans. But it would 
not have changed the plans. 

If all parents can grasp this overriding 
fact as does the mother quoted here, then 
they will understand why their sons are 
needed. And they can make they boys see 
it is right to put aside personal plans until 
the safety of their Nation and the whole free 
world is assured. 





Whenever the Country Is Faced With 
Pestilence, Plague, Famine, or War the 
Advocates of the Proposed Ct. Law- 
rence Seaway Come Forward and Say: 
“Here Is What the Country Needs” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
whenever the couritry is faced with pes- 
tilence, plague, fatnine, or war the pro- 
ponents of the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway come forward and say: “Here 
is what the country needs.” 

In the earliest state of this never-end- 
ing controversy, it was claimed the 
waterway would make bananas cheaper 
to midwesterners, then the agitation 
turned for years around the contention 
that Midwest farmers could send their 
wheat to Europe at cheaper transporta- 
tion costs. Now the amount of wheat 
they can export to Europe and the price 
they receive is fixed by international 
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agreement. Now the project has become 
essential to national defense as a means 
of bringing ore in from Labrador and 
Quebec over an inside, secure route 
protected from submarines. 

The facts are that for several years 
American steel companies have been 
looking around for foreign high-grade 
iron-ore supplies to supplement, not re- 
Place, the low-grade ores of the Mesabi 
Range, which are in seemingly inex- 
haustible supply, to take the place of the 
diminishing high-grade ores of that 
area. The Mesabi Range or Lake Supe- 
rior area is still to be our main reliance 
for so long as man can see. 

The Labrador-Quebec deposit, in 
which six of the smaller steel companies 
have invested, is only one of three main 
sources of outside supply which Amer- 
ican steel companies are working. 
United States Steel and Bethlehem have 
gone to Venezuela, while Inland Steel 
and the Cyrus S. Eaton interests are de- 
veloping deposits near Port Arthur, On- 
tario, which is on Lake Superior. This 
ore is, indeed, now moving over the 
Great Lakes the same way the Mesabi 
ore moves. Both the Venezuelan and 
this source near Port Arthur are easily 
of equal importance with the Labrador- 
Quebec project. 

The promoters of the Labrador-Que- 
bec project do not plan to bring out any 
ore before 1955 and then only 10,000,000 
tons annually as compared with our an- 
nual needs of 100,000,000. Lacking the 
St. Lawrence waterway, which would 
take 7 years to build, they have an- 
nounced they intend to bring it to Mid- 
west steel centers over presently avail- 
able transportation facilities, including 
the 14-foot St. Lawrence canal system. 
They have announced this ore would fa- 
vorably compete in price with Mesabi 
low-grade ores. 

It is a commentary on the alarm about 
our domestic supplies of ore that this 
Labrador-Quebec ore has zot to com- 
pete with the low-grade Mesabi ore or 
it will not be sold. 

Now, should the deeper St. Lawrence 
waterway be built, the promoters of the 
Labrador-Quebee project would be in a 
better competitive position, which makes 
the waterway important to them, a fact 
which is, however, not the same as being 
important to national defense, or in the 
national interest. Indeed, should the 
project be authorized by the Congress, 
I am quite sure you would find that the 
defense officials would not allocate the 
necessary scarce materials and man- 
power to the building of the project. It 
is not a national defense item. 

It is not generally understood that 
there is now a St. Lawrence waterway, 
14 feet in depth, and that foreign ves- 
sels move over it in the 7 months of the 
year when the Great Lakes are not 
frozen over, to Cle. 2land, Chicago, De- 
troit, and other lake ports. The highest 
tonnage ever handled in a year was 
9,500,000 tons. This system has a ca- 
pacity of at least 5,000,000 additional 
tons and this could be greatly increased 
with the expenditure of a few million 
dollars. However, in 1948 and 1949 the 
tonnage handled dropped to around 

7,500,000. So it is proposed to build a 
deeper waterway, one of 27-foot depth. 
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This would permit additional foreign 
vessels *to use it, but less than 9 percent 
of American flag tonnage could use it. 
Thirty leading American oceangoing 
ship eperators have said they would not 
use the proposed 27-foot waterway and 
are opposed to the project. 

When the New York Barge Canal was 
being agitated years ago it was claimed 
it would handle 25,000,000 tons annually. 
The highest it has ever handled is 5,000,- 
000 tons. 

As to the proposed hydroelectric plant 
in the St. Lawrence River, a part of the 
dual project, it would be another big 
public power plant, but no bigger than 
any one of four plants now operated by 
private utilities in New York State. Its 
capacity would be no more than 10 per- 
cent of New York's present consumption. 

For years the battle cry of the propo- 
nents has been that just a little bottle- 
neck in the St. Lawrence River presents 
Great Lakes ports from becoming ocean 
ports. Every Great Lakes port is in itself 
a bottleneck in that every port using the 
proposed deeper system would have to 
have its harbor, entrance channel, and 
slips deepened. 





Small Business and Revenue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OC? REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
the heading “Small business,” by C. Wil- 
son Harder, there has been presented 
some observations which are of interest 
to many people. I herewith submit 
them for the REcorp: 

SMALL BUSINESS 
(By C. Wilson Harder) 


Watch for investigation of tin plate situa- 
tion, especially if the recent order curtailing 
tin usage results in small canners and pack- 
ers having difficulty in getting tin cans. 

Among other questions will be this one, 
Why, when the tin reduction rule was an- 
nounced, did ECA Bulletin No. 1937 announce 
almost concurrently that through the Mar- 
shall plan, $800,000 worth of tin plate secured 
in United States of America was given to 
French North Africa? This equals an entire 
year’s supply for 15 to 20 medium small fruit 
and vegetable canners. 

During World War II many small food 
packers lost markets to big corporations be- 
cause they could not obtain sugar. 

Yet, with the Nation presumably on the 
verge of a giobal war once again, Agriculture 
Secretary Branran reduces the amount of 
sugar that can be marketed in the Nation 
during 1951 to 8,000,000 tons, or 700,000 tons 
less than used in 1950. 

There is no shortage of sugar. The ruling 
was made to stabilize prices, the Secretary 
says. 

Housewives who paid 4 cents per pound for 
sugar in 1940 will continue to pay 12 cents 
or more, If total war comes, the sugar trust 
will once again determine who will stay in 
business. This upholding of monopoly by 
bureaucracy will get close scrutiny in Con- 


gress. 
Alcohol befuddles many, but in high offi- 
cialdom alcohol seems to especially befuddle, 
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That's the substance of a Senate prepared- 
ness committee report on the amazing deal 
whereby Schenley secured a Government in- 
dustrial alcohol plant in Kansas City valued 
at $2,508,000 for $700,000. 

A month after Korea, the Government Sur- 
plus Administration opened bids for the 
plant. Schenley won with an offer $701,000. 
Three days later Senator JoHNsON, chairman 
of the committee, and Jess Larson, GSA head, 
conferred. Three days later a freeze order 
was issued. But on the same day, August 17, 
GSA wired Schenley acceptance, who took 
possession of the plant on August 23. No 
one knows yet how it happened. 

But this is known. The synthetic-rubber 
program needs one hundred and twenty-five 
to one hundred and thirty-five million gal- 
lons of alcohol. 

On the first request, Office of Rubber Re- 
serve did not receive a gallon from distillers. 
For the last 2 months of 1950, 10,000,000 gal- 
lons were requested. Prices ranged from 90 
cents to $1.25 per gallon. So the Govern- 
ment bought French alcohol at a price of 
48% cents per gallon. Senator JOHNSON will 
undoubtedly carry this probe further. Watch 
for developments. 


Mr. Speaker, the distribution of tin 
plate, which is referred to by Mr. Hard- 
er, is just a continuation of the most in- 
teresting study of the diffusion of the 
substance of our people to the other 
parts of the world, and against which 
such diffusion our people are so bitterly 
protesting, and it is, of course, evident 
that the citizens of the United States 
are very much concerned and that they 
have many questions in their minds 
about the general program. 

Mr. Harder refers to sugar, and inso- 
far as we can presently determine, there 
will be ample stocks of sugar for all the 
Western Hemisphere with this sugar be- 
ing produced in the Philippines, which 
have a free market to the United States, 
and the domestic sugar industry, con- 
sisting of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, the United States sugar beet 
and sugarcane areas in the continental 
United States, together with the foreign 
production of Cuba. The crop recently 
harvested in the continental United 
States was one of the largest on record 
and Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands are increasing their production 
and now that the Philippine producers 
are getting back into the harness, we 
can expect substantial tonnage from 
that area. Cuba’s output is also on the 
increase most all the time. So, with 
this momentary ample production and 
the Sugar Marketing Act, with the fiex- 
ible powers of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, there is no reason for us to assume 
that there will be a shortage of sugar, 
or that prices will be excessive, unless 
the White House and the State Depart- 
ment come to the conclusion that this 
sugar should be given to other nations 
of the world. 


ALCOHOL AND INTOXICATING LIQUORS 


Mr. Harder submits some observations 
with respect to alcohol. In this general 
connection, and as we face enormous tax 
liabilities I wish to direct the attention 
of the Congress to the large distillers, 
importers, wholesalers, alcohol cookers, 
the cooperage chiselers — the barrel 
boys—and the alcohol profiteers who 
ship into this country foreign-produced 
spirits moving in the bottoms of small 
schooners. 
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Many of these operators, to which I 
refer—outside of the so-called big four— 
are the boys substantially constituting 
and working with the mobs. I am 
afraid that in many instances the big 
four plays ball with many of these oper- 
ators, hand in glove, and that the mobs 
substantially control all of the imports 
worth mentioning. 

From a tax standpoint, our people 
who can financially afford to drink ex- 
pensive imported whiskies and wines 
can probably afford to pay almost any 
price that the traffic will bear, and the 
other citizens, less fixed financially, can, 
during this war period, be content to 
drink domestic beverages. 

Why not have the control machinery 
of the Government, during the emer- 
gency period, issue rules and regulations 
limiting the advertising of these im- 
ported and domestic liquors to a simple 
énnouncement of the brand and the 
name of the manufacturer with nothing 
else in the ad, and also limit the size of 
the ad? Naturally the distillers’ group 
would kick about such a regulation, but, 
after all, when the people are making the 
contributions which are now being made, 
and which would have to be made, it 
certainly cannot be successfully argued 
that imported and domestic intoxicating 
liquors are a necessity, or that they sub- 
stantially contribute to the protection 
and defense of the United States and the 
ideals and institutions of our people. 

With respect to the revenue, I would 
recommend that the tax on all imported 
spirits be returned to the original scale 
of $5 per proof-gallon, plus double the 
rectifying tax on all blended spirits, the 
contents of which is an alcoholic mix- 
ture, regardless of Whatever name same 
is called. In o ‘to conserve alcohol 
for the war effort, the tax on blended 
spirits—domestic—could be raised to $1 
per gallon and let this apply to all bever- 
age spirits, wherever the source. 

Distillers’ licenses could be raised to 
$25,000 per annum, having all affiliated 
or tied aistilleries pay an annual license 
of $50,000 per annum to distill alcoholic 
beverages, and increasing the wholesale 
license to $10,000 per annum. 

In addition, a floor tax on the stocks 
of all dealers should be assessed imme- 
diately upon the signing of such a tax 
measure. And certainly we could afford 
to have a much heavier tax on cabarets, 
and this due to their nonessentialability 
during the war emergency. Along with 
this, a substantial increase in the pen- 
alties for illegal distilling, and thus make 
the penalties so severe that no loyal 
American citizen would dare carry on 
such an operation. 

In view of the shortage of shipping, 
we should firohibit such facilities being 
used for the transportation of beverage 
spirits and provide that failure to com- 
ply with such a regulation should make 
the vessel liable under the Anti-Smug- 
gling Act and subject to forfeiture of 
vessel and cargo. 

We have a shortage of cooperage and 
we should not provide cooperage and 
other types of containers being used to 
hold alcoholic beverages and licensed for 
export from the United States without 
very special permit granted by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The tax on all im- 


ported wines and liquors not classified 
as imported spirits, should be returned 
to its original scale, plus 50 cents per 
bottle—$61 per case—with the interna) 
revenue tax on alcoholic beverages to be 
raised to $12 per proof gallon from the 
present $9. 

If we are to face a period of price 
controls and rationing, we can well af- 
ford to limit the profit margin of the 
distillers and fix the price of alcohol on 
the basis of the value of the materia! 
used, such as grain, black molasses and 
vegetables, and thus bring this industry 
into a position where it must make its 
contribution, instead of leaving it free to 
carry on its destructive work. Here is 
a chance to raise some revenue. 

Finally, we will unquestionably face 
great difficulty, insofar as our supply of 
rubber for all purposes is concerned. In 
dealing with the synthetic-rubber pro- 
duction, alcohol is one of the great, basic 
needs. Mr. Harder points out that prices 
range from 90 cents to $1.25 per gallon 
as quoted by our local distillers, but 
that our Government purchased from 
the French alcohol at a price of 4812 
cents per gallon. Such price levels are 
of great interest to our people. 





A Tragic Era 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
beginning of World War II one of the 
chief concerns of our military intelli- 
gence was to keep a close check upon 
activities of the fifth-column groups 
throughout our country. Although our 
country was aware of the constant build- 
ing of Communist-front organizations 
during this time, this alien ideology was 
thought to be of far lesser importance 
in protecting the American way of life. 
After the ending of hostilities, and with 
the beginning of the period of rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction, we soon be- 
came more aware of the constant neces- 
sity of maintaining an eternal surveil- 
lance on Communist organizations which 
always have had as their objective the 
complete destruction of our way of life 
and our form of government. Now, with 
Russian imperialism casting its eerie 
shadow on freedom-loving countries the 
world over, all thoughts and efforts are 
centered thereon, and people in their 
search to find weapons to combat this 
enemy slide over to the other extreme 
and uphold the ideology of fascism which 
is just as much of a menace to our de- 
mocracy as is communism. Now is the 
time for all good men to come to the aid 
of their country and think through the 
issues at hand rather than listen to and 
be swayed by prejudiced propaganda. 
The following editorial from the Grand 
Junction Daily Sentinel of January 10, 
1951, cautions the American citizen to 
watch out for the less publicized oppo- 
nent of today who may be the enemy of 
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tomorrow. I include it under leave to 


extend my remarks: 
A Tracic Era 


We have all faith that our military might, 
coupled with that of our allies, will save the 
free peoples from the Communist aggres- 
sors. But we confess that our democratic 
way of life may not survive this era of sus- 
picion. 

It is a sad and tragic thing to watch Ameri- 
cans losing faith in themselves and in one 
another; to see us come to the place where 
neighbor spies on neighbor; where friends 
suspect one another of disloyalty because 
their opinions differ. Trust in one another, 
with tolerance of opinion, has been one of 
the distinguishing features of the American 
way of life. 

But to such a state have we come that 
mistrust and intolerance are menacing our 
most treasured heritage—the freedoms guar- 
anteed us in the Bill of Rights. Ironically 
this situation, this atmosphere of suspicion 
has been created by the agents of the two 
most anti-American forces in the world, 
communism and fascism. There have been 
many among us who have fallen for the Com- 
munist line as its proponents presented it 
as the cure for all our weaknesses. On the 
other hand there are equally as many others 
who have been taken in by the Fascists, who 
promulgate the doctrines of Hitler while 
claiming that only they can defend Ameri- 
canism from the Reds. The truth, of course, 
is that neither of these ideologies, nor their 
insidious native agents, are concerned with 
curing our weaknesses nor defending the 
American way of life. What they both seek 
is destruction of that way. Yet so subtle 
have been their respective propagandists that 
presumably intelligent Americans have fallen 
for both lines, and in so doing are serving 
these enemies of our Nation. 

For well over a century and a half our 
American Government, our way of life, has 
persisted and defended itself from outside 
foes. How terribly tragic it will be if we 
let it be wrecked by our own stupidity; by not 
realizing that there is more than one alien 
ideology seeking to weaken us through 
stooges who claim to be trying to save us. 
Not less deadly to our American way of life 
than the 11 Communists leaders, under con- 
viction of treason, are some leaders of fas- 
cism in our country who are using certain 
patriotic organizations as their fronts (how- 
ever innocent these groups may be) to di- 
vide our citizenry and weaken our Govern- 
ment, that some Nazi-Fascist man-on-horse- 
back may take over, either before or after the 
Red aggressors are defeated. 





National Security Has Long Rested on 
Our Atom Bombs and the Undisputed 
Ability of the United States Air Force 
Long-Range B-36 Bombers Land- 
Based in the United States To Deliver 
Them Anywhere on Earth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I recently came upon a highly thought- 
provoking article in the Freeport Jour- 
nal-Standard, of Freeport, Il, telling of 
the tremendous achievements made by 
the Department of the Air Force under 
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the administration of the Honorable 
Thomas K. Finletter. 

The article headed “Air Force team 
reports progress” carried a Washington 
date line and was written by Marquis 
Childs, one of America’s best-known 
authors and news columnists. 

Mr. Speaker, the name of Thomas K. 
Finletter is not a new name to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress and all others con- 
cerned with Government here in Wash- 
ington. For more than 10 years past, 
and at a great personal sacrifice to him- 
self, Tom Finletter has given unstint- 
ingly of his time and largess to the so- 
lution of some of the most vexatious 
problems that have ever confronted our 
Government and country. 

Mr. Speaker, we who know him know 
that America has no finer citizen nor, 
indeed, one possessed of a more judicial 
mind that Thomas Knight Finletter— 
eminent soldier-diplomat, barrister, lec- 
turer, teacher, author—a man of tre- 
mendous vision and one who, by his 
proven executive abilities in the handling 
of our Air Force, has marked himself 
preeminent in administration of one of 
the principal departments of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed fortunate 
that we have such a man as Tom Finlet- 
ter to head up the forces and the des- 
tinies of our great Department of the 
Air Force at a time when it is being 
called upon to spend billions of dollars. 

It is indeed no happenstance, how- 
ever, that he has serving with him, and 
as his first assistant, still another great 
American—a great actionist, engineer, 
and business executive—Mr. John A, 
McCone, of Los Angeles, Calif., and who 
served with Mr. Finletter on the Presi- 
dent’s Air Policy Commission. It was 
once said of Mr. McCone, that there was 
no man in these United States more 
capzble of thinking a problem through 
to its ultimate conclusion and long-time 
effect than John A. McCone, row the 
Assistant Secretary of Air. 

Mr. Speaker, more now than ever, I 
am confirmed in my belief that the only 
thing that has contained the Russians 
and kept them from opening a global war 
on the continent of Europe has been our 
possession of the atom bomb and our 
B-36 long-range bombers. 

Mr. Speaker, I have, on more than one 
occasion in addressing this House, stat- 
ed that we in the Midwest know that 
the first line of defense of these United 
States is manned by the United States 
Air Force. The American people have 
never been afraid, nor are they today 
afraid, of coastal attacks by a nonex- 
istent Russian surface navy. Neither 
are they afraid of Communist tanks 
rumbling ashore in these United States, 
spearheading infantry attacks against 
our great centers of population. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of this coun- 
try, from the Chesapeake Bay to San 
Francisco, and from Maine to Mexico 
are, however, in deadly fear of Russian 
attack that can come out of the sky. 

The merest school child knows that 
the immediate peace and security of 
these United States rests upon our pos- 
session of the atom bombs in our stock- 
piles, and the proven ability of the 
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United States Air Force great intercon- 
tinental long-range land-based bombers 
to deliver the bombs almost upon a 
moment’s notice. 

They also know that our B-36’s can 
fly straight on their course to drop these 
bombs, and at the one time, not alone 
upon all strategic points in Russian ter- 
ritory, but upon any possible advance of 
the Russian hordes of infantry that 
stand with bristling bayonets on the bor- 
der of Western Europe. 

This article from the Freeport Journal- 
Standard tells of the splendid work ac- 
complished in behalf of our Nation's de- 
fenses by the Finletter-McCone Air Force 
team. . 

It tells of the speed-up in the construc- 
tion of the continental defense radar 
warning system, of the tremendous air- 
craft procurement program that is now 
rolling, of the air bases reopened, and of 
the pride of the Finletter and McCone 
team in the new B-47 and B-52 long- 
range high-speed jet bombers—greater, 
if such a thing could be possible, than 
is the B-36 itself. 

Because of the exigencies of these 
times, the strain placed upon our Na- 
tion’s economy due to the dangers of war, 
and the great part being played by these 
two preeminent Americans, I ask unani- 
mous consent of my colleagues to extend 
my remarks and include in the ConcreEs- 
SIONAL Record this clipping from the 
Freeport Journal-Standard. 

The article reads as follows: 

[From the Freeport (Ill.) Journal-Standard] 
Arr Force TEaM REPORTS PROGRESS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

WASHIVGTON, December 30.—In this the 
winter of our discontent it is not difficult 
to find causes for complaint. The chorus 
of recrimination rises as though Washing- 
ton were a wailing wall and the source of 
all the ills of mankind. 

It is therefore news—under the man-bites- 
dog definition—to r-port a field in which 
progress is being made and men are working 
with a minimum of snafu. Directing the 
rapid expansion of the Air Force is a team 
that is pulling together effectively and effi- 
ciently to do one of the two or three most 
essential jobs in the rearmament program. 

Secretary of the Air Force is Thomas K. 
Finletter, a New York lawyer, who has served 
in several previous Government assignments 
in connection with the last war and its after- 
math. As Chairman of the President’s Air 
Policy Commission, he recommended a 70- 
group air force, and the maintenance of an 
expanded aircraft industry. 

He has believed all along that prepared- 
ness to meet the threat of Soviet expansion 
should move at a much swifter pace. Con- 
sequently, when he accepted the post last 
April, he was prepared to push as hard as 
possible for an expansion of air power. 


TANGLE WITH JOHNSON 


Louis Johnson, then Secretary of Defense, 
was still plugging for economy in the defense 
budget. But this did not inhibit Finletter, 
who came in with a more or less independent 
mandate from the President. The retiring 
Secretary of the Air Force, W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, had tangled with Johnson repeatedly on 
the issue of economy versus expansion. 

Last February 1 in a speech at Baylor Uni- 
versity in Texas, Symington called for a re- 
appraisal of America’s defense budget, point- 
ing to the radically altered situation created 
by Russia’s having exploded an atomic bomb 
and having built an air force capable of de- 
livering such bombs against American tar- 
gets. But this served chiefly to quicken the 
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feud with Johnson. Symington felt so frus- 
trated that there was nothing to do but get 
out. 

Without the handicap of having engaged 
in previous controversy, Finletter came in as 
a new boom. However, he has a show-me 
kind of skepticism which is like an X-ray. 
This was applied in salutary fashion both to 
military claims and pretensions and civilian 
red tape and reluctance. 

RADAR WARNING SYSTEM 

One of Pinletter’s first aims was to speed 
up the construction of the continental radar 
warning system. He was told that the money 
simply wasn’t in the budget for such a 
speed-up. His answer was that somehow the 
money would be found. 

Pinletter’s partner is Under Secretary John 
A. McCone. McCone is a successful business- 
man and engineer who was also on the Air 
Policy Commission. He has drive and or- 
ganizing ability to a high degree without any 
of the bluster sometimes associated with 
those capacities. 

McCone is pushing through an aircraft- 
procurement program that has begun to get 
rolling in a big way. Within 2 years the 
number of air groups will be approximately 
doubled for a total of 84. This is on the 
basis of reopening plants that were closed 
or partially closed at the end of World War 
II. By constructing new plants it is esti- 
mated that 168 groups could be created by 
the end of 1952. 

Already 25 air bases have been reopened 
since June. Soon the personnel of the Air 
Force will be nearly double the 412,000 in the 
service at the time of the Korean attack. 

The pride and joy of the team of Finletter 
and McCone is the big new B-47 jet bomber, 
Units equipped with the B-47 will be ready 
by the end of 1951 or perhaps even earlier. 
While its actual cruising speed and range are 
still secret, it is known that it will travel 
at 600 miles and over and carry the atomic 
bomb at that speed. 


THE SUPERSONIC WORLD 


Finletter flew in the B-47 the other day. 
He sat at the controls and reported later that 
he was a bit startled when the pilot told him 
to make a 180° turn with the plane 
traveling at hair-raising speed. Beyond the 
B-47 is the B-52 which is an even longer 
jump into the supersonic world. 

According to advices believed as trust- 
worthy as most, the best long-range bomrber 
the Russians have is an improved B-29. 
They are believed to be working on a B-36 
type. But the important fact is that the 
improved B-29 can carry a Russian atomic 
bomb to targets in the United States. And 
the Air Force has never tried to conceal the 
fact that a certain number of those bombs 
would get through any defense now in sight. 

But the retaliation to be meted out by a 
greatly expanded Air Force would be terrible, 
The threat of this retaliation will, it is hoped, 
keep the peace in the coming critical months 
while the land power of the North Atlantic 
nations is being built. If that is the out- 
come, thanks will be due in no small part to 
the production drive of the past 6 months. 
It is an example that could be followed in 
other fields where defense production has 
lagged. 





What Can We Expect from the UN? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, our 
people are greatly concerned over the 
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failure cf UN to extend any worth-while 
aid to us in the Korean war. Talk is 
cheap. What we need is less talk and 
more active participation. Before any 
future commitments are made by this 
Nation with respect to Korea or else- 
where in the world, we are entitled to 
know to what extent the UN can be de- 
pended upon to do its part. 

T include as part of these remarks, and 
in accordance with consent granted, two 
well written and thought provoking ar- 
ticles by Ivan H. Peterman, recently ap- 
pearing in the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
reading as follows: 

UN Prepares To Repeat Historic LEAGUE 
Run-Ovr 


(By Ivan H. Peterman) 


New York, January 9.—United Nations, 
despite President Truman’s brave declara- 
tions of continued faith and support, is 
preparing to run out on its responsibilities 
exactly as did the League of Nations. The 
Manchurian episode is about to be repeated, 
and old man Hagel, the German, was quite 
right when he said: 

“We only learn from history that we do 
not learn from history.” 

Thus the crowd which cheered, approved, 
and did everything but finance or contribute 
troops to the American effort to stop Red 
aggression, is now hustling behind the cur- 
tains, mounting a “face saver.” This will 
take the form of another phony cease-fire 
about the time UN's forces are forced to evac- 
uate Korea, and since there will be no further 
GI targets, the victorious Mao Tse-tung moh 
will agree. 

Then, the truce committee of Iran's 
Nasrollah Entezam, Canada’s Mike Pearson, 
and India’s Sir Benegal Rau, who huddled 
with Mr. Wu and still confer amiably with 
Mr. Malik, will propose (with the Asian- 
Arab bloc) that United Nations proceed to 
supervise unification of Korea, under Red 
gun muazzles. aa 

If there are any flowers teft over from the 
graves of 15,000 dead Americans by that time, 
you can send them to the blue monolith at 
Forty-second Street and Turtle Bay, N. Y. 
And if Trygve Lie wishes, he can-instruct 
the janitor, who spelled out “UN” at Christ- 
mas, to arrange the skyscraper UN head- 
quarters’ lights in “RIP.” 

This is the United Nations which wasn’t 
going to appease or give in. But Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, the gritty Nationalist Chinese who 
for 2 years has taken their cold shouldering, 
truthfully told the delegations yesterday they 
were “connivers in crime” if they in 
the new approach, which is no less than total 
surrender to Moscow-Peking aggression. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, with an eye to Com- 
monwealth leaders’ discussions in London, 
asked the political committee to adjourn 
until tomorrow, before any con- 
demnation of Red China. The United States 
wants such a gesture now, but it would be 
so heavily abstained from as to lose us more 
face. Our UN pals have lost all their starch 
since last June 25. 

At the same time, it is evident now would 
be the time to toss a smashing blow behind 
Mao, on the Chinese mainland. Apparently 
lots of revolt, uprising, sabotage, and eco- 
nomic trouble have broken loose, especially 
in the southern provinces. 

Six Chinese newspapermen, some of whom 
had been feeding information to British 

and services in Hong Kong, have been 






the Red marauders. Stuff is being moved 
mysteriously in Manchuria. It could be 
another liberation by Joseph Stalin, or it 
could be Red preparation for all-out war— 
going und. 

Ferocious hate-rallies against Americans 
are part of a patriotic movement out ¢% 
Peking, aimed at tightening inner control of 
China. If Chiang Kai-shek’s regime had 
1,600,000 guerrillas waiting to join a return 
to the mainland, the Reds may be purging 
them in the new cleanup. Whereas Red 
Chinese reports prior to their Korean assault, 
told of improving conditions, now they've 
turned bitter, detailing harsher rule and 
rougher treatment than ever. 

Granary raids are charged to keepers, who 
are shot. Taxes are going up. Raw materials 
are scarcer. Fuel and imported goods are 
off the market. Even budget figures are 
secret. Mao is learning that war, on the 
massed bandit scale can be costly too. 

But do we strike? Do we prepare to 
land Chiang's troops as he pleads? Don't 
be naive. The United Nations would never 
consider such a move. Too many prefer Red 
Peking to the legitimate Chinese govern- 
ment that helped beat down Japan. 

Since seeing Mr. Wu in action, and the 
Red Chinese onslaught in Korea, United 
States arms shipments have been resumed 
to Formosa, This matériel is said to be for 
defense of the island. In Acheson-Rusk- 
Jessup have their say, that will be all. They 
still spread the Communist line that Chiang 
is no good, although it’s now admitted by 
other Government agencies, he did pretty 
well on what we gave him. 

One of these days the United States Con- 
gress—possibly with angry constituents de- 
manding action in the streets—will look into 
this China story. It may demand facts from 
start to finish, especially the last touches put 
on by current State Department experts. It 
will want to know why the President, plead- 
ing for debate and unity on the subject, still 
refuses to admit we are at war, won't bomb 
Mao's communications and supply lines, was 
not told by these experts if he crossed the 
Yalu he was due for a blasting, and other- 
wise declined to back our Yanks in Korea. 

The people want to know why Chiang 
Kai-shek's offers to invade the Chinese 
mainland have been refused. We need not 
get into an Asiatic land battle; let the right- 
ful Chinese government win back its place. 
After the raw deal the Kremlin has forced 
on them, millions of Chinese would rise to 
liberate themselves, 

But the hard core of infallibles behind 
Truman won't have that. With their Brit- 
ish Commonwealth friends, they go to ex- 
tremes for non-Americans, but they let our 
GI's get run over. 

Someday there will be a full accounting. 


APPEASEMENT SipeTracks Korea’s Pies 
(By Ivan H, Peterman) 

As of this moment, the best break the 
United States, and its allies in UN, can ex- 
pect is another refusal of the Kremlin to let 
its Chinese puppets accept our appeasement. 
This wouldn't be the first time Russians 
have extricated 1s from a pit of our own 
clumsy devising. 

They did it in Berlin, with the blockade. 
They did it in Iran, they did it with Tibet, 
scaring India’s collaborationists into a sweat. 
They have been our best “policy makers” all 
along in Europe. 

But now the United Nations, with Amer- 
ican diplomatic approval, offers a fifth cease- 
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heard. He made perhaps the greatest speech 
by any aggressed government, since the un- 
answered cry of China before the League of 
Nations, 1931. 

There must be close to 10,000,000 people 
running from extermination by the Com- 
munists mingled in and ahead of UN’s re- 
treat, he said. He told how Seoul dwindled 
overnight from 1,500,000 to 200,000—the lat- 
ter number anxious to flee alsc, but pre- 
vented by the military jam. He described 
homes, villages, towns, and cities in ashes— 
with no shelter, food, or much hope of as- 
sistance for the silent, sick, terrified miles of 
refugees carrying their only chance for sur- 
vival on their backs. 

But Colonel Limb’s speech was not only a 
supplication, it was one of the bravest chal- 
lenges ever offered to UN. Once more Korea 
asked only for weapons with which to fight 
to the death their Red oppressors. Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee repeatedly requested 
half a million rifles to aid the fight. 

Now one of the strange things about this 
screwy war in Korea, is that since last 
June, over 6 months, we have had oppor- 
tunity to arm and instruct literally hundreds 
of thousands of the embattled Koreans. I 
don’t mean to say we should have attempted 
full-scale division or even regimental organi- 
zation along the United States approved 
plans. But what was wrong with establish- 
ing a flock of our own guerrillas? 

One of the exasperating features of the 
way our Government proceeds against Rus- 
sia’s proxy armies, is its failure to exploit 
obvious opportunities. The cry for weeks 


and months has been: “But they outnumber 


Outnumber us, why? Because we have 
from the start, declined to put the South 
Koreans on a full military footing. In the 
beginning, at the advice of the Lattimore- 
Rusk school of bum guessers, we armed them 
without ammunition, with rifles that had no 
bolts, with light mortars and lighter artillery 
which could not stop old-style tanks. We 
put public relations officers in charge as 
military and field instructors, and we won- 
dered why the hard core, long prepared and 
fanatic North Koreans ran through them at 
will. 

Since then the South Korean has been 
toughened by privation, and with many an 
Asiatic, has had his eyes opened to the 
massive snare and slavery of Russian-im- 
perialist communism. They are, as Colonel 
Limb told UN, “prepared to fight in the 
valleys, in the mountains, in the snow, ice, 
by day and night—until their last breath 
is gone.” 

He said 500,000 are ready this minute. 
They will fight with anything—rifles, Sten 
guns, grenades. They will go in as guerrillas, 
climb the mountains our men cannot yet 
negotiate, to meet the Reds on equal footing. 

Gen. Robert B. McClure, relieved yesterday 
as commander of the United States Second 
Infantry Division, put al! this into a state- 
ment which may or may not have caused his 
removal. He reiterated that Americans pre- 
fer to fight where they can utilize mecha- 
nized vehicles, bring fire power to bear, and 
eliminate the bushwhacking business at 
which nobody can match the Red Chinese, 
the Russiaris, and the other experts at as- 
sassination-style warfare. 

Furthermore, he might have added, to arm 
these Koreans—and if we still don’t trust 
them we can, as the Germans did through- 
out the Second World War, place our own 
squads behind them, with proper orders— 
isn’t any costly task. We gave Sten guns to 
the resistance all over Europe. Why not 
now, to our Asiatic friends? 

But more pertinent, there are whole ar- 
senals of captured Japanese arms, rifles, and 
ammunition, mortars, and machine guns in 
Japan. We won't need all of that to rearm 
Japan. We could save plenty o: GI’s and 
Koreans by putting it in the hands of able. 
bodied refugees who now only add a feeding 


and care burden to outnumbered UN forces. 

In short, do we want to win in Korea? 
Or are we just going through some motions, 
waiting to appease and negotiate it all 
away—as per the last 5 years? 


We Can Win If— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, believing 
as I do that the establishment and main- 
tenance of a strong United Nations is 
essential to world peace, I am naturally 
disappointed in the attitude taken by 
many of the members thereof. It is 
almost unbelievable that our own Nation 
was left alone to present the resolution 
the House passed at our last meeting 
condemning Red China as an aggressor. 

It still appears that most of the fight- 
ing, dying, and spending in the prosecu- 
tion of the Korean War is being done by 
the United States. Attached hereto is a 
timely editorial from the current issue 
of the United States News and World 
Report: 

We Can WIN Ir— 
(By David Lawrence) 


We can win the battle of nerves and pre- 
vent war. But to do so we must not be afraid 
of war. It will take something more than 
physical courage, more than big airplanes 
and big aircraft carriers and big armies and 
big bombs. 

It will take moral courage—and in this 
we are more lacking than in arms. 

It will take moral courage not only for the 
United States but for our allies—because in 
this they, too, are sadl lacking. 

Why is this so? 

Maybe it’s the materialism that surrounds 
us, maybe it’s the illusory belief that creature 
comforts—the luxuries of a high standard of 
living—are as precious as life itself. 

Maybe there are too. many of us who think 
that the only law of compensation is that 
which is reflected in the weekly pay envelope 
or the coupons on the bonds or the dividend 
checks. 

Maybe there are too many of us who think 
that peace means just plenty to eat and 
drink—high profits and high-wage levels— 
and that taxes and economic controls are 
simply devices invented by the devil to in- 
terfere with our American way of life. 

Maybe the so-called isolationism which 
has cropped up recently is a sincere manifes- 
tation of the belief that Americans do not 
owe anything to any other nation in the 
world by way of arms or economic help and 
that the good Lord doesn't care whether we 
share what we have with any other peoples; — 
indeed, whether we concern ourselves at all 
with the poverty of other peoples. 

But, if so, there’s something wrong with 
this age in which we live. 

Is it the governments or the peoples? 

Certainly in Europe and Asia the passive 
acceptance of a rule of tyranny behind the 
iron curtain indicates that many persons ap- 
parently prefer despotism and life in slavery 
to freedom and the risks of death. 

Certainly on this side of the iron curtain 
there are many persons in Britain and France 
and Germany and India and even in the 
United States who are ready to discard prin- 
ciple and moral standards in exchange for 
some paper agreement that temporarily, at 
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least, gives them a promise of continued 
existence without fighting. 

Isolationism isn’t just an American phe- 
nomenon, It is to be found in all countries 
where the prime desire is to protect one’s 
own interest and offer as little as possible to 
protect anyone else’s interest. 

Tnere can be no effective program of col- 
lective security on that basis. The UN has 
all the machinery needed to express inter- 
national policy. But the defect isn’t in the 
mechanism—it’s in the members who are 
failing to live up to their responsibilities as 
partners in a world alliance. Mutuality of 
obligation and reciprocity seem to be the 
exception rather than the rule. Moral 
courage is rare. 

What is it that the Communists have that 
we don't have? 

They have imagination, boldness, and 
courage born of a fanatical devotion to a 
cause. 

If some human beings can exhibit courage 
to carry out a diabolical cause like commu- 
nism, why can't other human beings exhibit 
courage to carry out the greatest moral pur- 
poses that man could possibly have? 

The truth is that we are dawdling along 
on all sides—we sacrifice principle and devi- 
ate from moral standards in the UN, and we 
do the same thing in our parliaments and 
our congresses. Our elected leaders play 
selfish politics, snarl at their opposition, and 
trifle with moral standards—preferring expe- 
diency to principle. 

Whatever it may have been that caused 
the decline and fall of Rome or the extinc- 
tion of great empires and republics in an- 
cient days, we do know that governments 
are as frail as the individuals who compose 
them and the constituents who elect them. 

We can win—we can prevent the big war. 
But it will take resoluteness. And resolute- 
ness means moral fiber, and not craven sur- 
render to materialism. 

Resoluteness means a spirit that is ready 
to fight against evil and to make collective 
security a reality instead of a mythical goal. 

Resoluteness means courage in high places 
and a forthrightness in expressing moral 
purposes to the peoples of all countries— 
whether or not their governments are allied 
with us. He who is right within himself is 
thrice armed—in body, in spirit, and in the 
inspiring example he sets to others. Our 
Government is not right within itself—and 
neither are all our people right within them- 
selves. Too many would acquiesce in hypoc- 
risy. Too many would condone evil. Too 
many would sell their souls for a mess of 
pottage. 

We are less ready to do battle on the moral 
front than on the military front. We can 
win—but only when we build up the moral 
courage that comes from a sincere desire to 
make sacrifices for the cause of human free- 
dom everywhere that it is gravely challenged. 
We are our brothers’ keepers, 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Project 
Should Be Abandoned 


EX12.NSION OF REMARKS , 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Lawrence seaway project is before 
the Eighty-second Congress. Already 
proponents of the economic monstrosity 
have introduced legislation on the sub- 
ject. 
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We who come from the great State of 
Pennsylvania or from other coal-produc- 
ing areas as well as coastal towns are 
opposed to the St. Lawrence waterway 
project as vigorously as we were when it 
was first proposed many years ago. 

In support of our opposition to this 
project, I call your attention to a state- 
ment on December 20, 1950, made by Mr. 
Carroll Huntress, eastern vice president 
of the Republic Coal & Coke Co., of 
Chicago, in an address before the Rotary 
Club of Detroit, Mich. 

The address of Mr. Huntress is packed 
full of facts that should convince any 
person that the St. Lawrence seaway 
project should be permanently shelved. 
The address is as follows: 


A CERTAIN INALIENABLE RIGHT 


Tt is a real pleasure to be here in this 
company of alert progressive men. Your 
committee advises that the program today is 
intended to focus on the public-utility in- 
dustries. We are using the phrase in its 
broad and proper sense, to embrace electric 
and gas supply systems, telephone and tele- 
graph systems, bus and trucking systems, 
railroads—all of those businesses which 
serve the whole public and which exist only 
by virtue of public franchise. 

Although not in the employ of any of 
those industries, I have had a Keen interest 
in them since the late thirties, when I had 
the privilege of assisting Wendell Willkie in 
his historic rear-guard fight against the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. That fight did not 
succeed in salvaging all the investment in 
the electric companies that were put out of 
business; but it did, I believe, serve to help 
keep alive, in the minds of the American peo- 
ple, some realization of the important pub- 
lic issues at stake. 

You people of Michigan are fortunate in 
that most of your public utilities are in that 
type of ownership which, for want of a bet- 
ter word, we call private. Of course, there is 
nothing so very private about ownership 
that is divided amongst tens of thousands of 
investors, in industries whose services are 
completely under the surveillance of public 
regulatory commissions. But the owner- 
snip is private in this sense, that all the in- 
vestment in these companies has been vol- 
untary; that the investors have some degree 
of control over the properties; and that any 
investor is free to withdraw from the busi- 
ness at any time, by selling his securities to 
someone else. So it has come about that 
the people of Michigan have at their service 
several billion dollars’ worth of public- 
utility properties that have been built with- 
out any burden whatever to the public 
treasuries. Not only that, but these indus- 
tries are among your largest taxpayers, and 
all the rest of the taxpayers benefit from 
this sharing of the tax burden. 

The reason I emphasize these two fea- 
tures of the so-called private ownership of 
your public utilities is that these industries 
are favorite targets of the Socialists—not 
only the sincere Socialists but also the polit- 
ical opportunists who think they can use So- 
cialist methods without putting on the So- 
cialist label. In Great Britain such indus- 
tries were the first to be nationalized. In 
the United States there is a concerted drive 
to nationalize electric power. About one- 
fifth of the supply of that power in this coun- 
try now comes from plants owned by Federal, 
State, or local governments or their agen- 
cies—principally Federal as to the plants 
themselves but not as to the distribution 
systems. 

This huge development has used large 
amounts of public funds raised by taxation 
and public borrowing. There is a sad con- 
trast between the situation of a taxpayer 
who is compelled to contribute to the cost of 
building public works without hope of any 


direct personal return and that of a volun- 
tary investor who puts his savings at the 
disposal of a business with some hope of 
compensation and with reasonable prospect 
of being able to recover his savings when he 
needs them. 

Now that we are all getting a first-hand 
acquaintance with inflation, it is becoming 
plain enough that the taxpayers not only 
suffer losses as underwriters of projects whose 
costs are not wholly recovered from project 
revenues. They are hit in another way, too, 
when the Federal Government borrows 
money for public works or any other purpose. 
That is the biggest single factor in the pres- 
sure toward shrinkage of the dollar—espe- 
cially when the borrowing follows the pres- 
ent fashion of calling on the country’s bank- 
ing system. all that, the owner- 
ship of a public-utility system by a govern- 
ment or by a governmental agency always 
enjoys tax exemptions not enjoyed by busi- 
ness enterprises. This in itself places added 
burdens on the tax-paying public, for the 
taxes have to be levied on somebody. So 1 
think you people of Michigan have been wise 
in leaving most of your public utilities to 
function as self-supporting, taxpaying enter- 
prises, rather than as governmental units. 

But I must call your attention to the fact 
that those who connive to expand govern- 
mental activities into all possible fields are 
itching to get a real foothold in this part of 
the country. At present they ar> trying to 
exploit your very natural interest in the 
proposal to construct a deeper waterway 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 
They hope, with your help, to create, through 
the dual-purpose project, a new center in 
the Northeast for the growth of Federal elec- 
tric-power systems and a new bludgeon with 
which to make life tougher for the railroads. 


St. 
terms. I am sure no one in this room has 
favored the project on grounds of leftist 


litical ideology. Those of you who 
favored it no doubt felt that it would 
good thing for the city.of Detroit. But 
suggest that you take notice of the consist- 
ent energetic support that has been given 
to this project, for many years, by the left- 
wingers in Washington. I don’t think they 
are doing it out of love of Detroit. 

Their motives have shown up in the recent 
tug-of-war between President Truman and 
New York’s Governor Dewey over the ques- 
tion of building the St. Lawrence hydroelec- 
tric power plants in New York and Ontario 
‘without the deeper ship canals and locks. 
New York and Ontario have made a dicker 
to do that at their own expense, if permitted 
by their respective Federal Governments. 
They point out that it would not interfere 
with later construction of the navigation 
works, whenever the two countries might 
want to build them. But New York has 
been unable to get approval of its plan in 
Washington. The Federal administration 
seems determined not to let the power proj- 
ect slip out of its own hands. 

Perhaps you thought the Federal Govern- 
ment was going to sell the power plant to 
New York, anyway, anees a ee 
power and navigation pro 
{s the pretended plan; but it is a phony. 
‘The St. Lawrence legislation now before the 
Congrers says a few kind words about trans- 
ferring the power project to New York, but 
it leaves all the necessary arrangements for 
such a transfer unsettled until after Fed- 
eral construction gets under way. The busy 
little Federal planners know how to handle 
that kind of set-up. The power plant would 
be built and finished while arrangements for 


ha 
be 


cusssd, endlessly. 
be left idle. It would have to be put into 


Northeast that is so dear to hearts 
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Washington's planners, a system stretching 
from Niagara to the Bay of Fundy. 

There is a sound principle summed up in 
that old proverb, “When it toucheth thee 
then thou smartest.” Four years ago, before 
a@ congressional committee, R. L. Ireland, Jr., 
vice president of the Hanna Coal & Ore Corp., 
Cleveland, testified in opposition to the St. 
Lawrence project, as follows: “We have re- 
viewed the St. Lawrence seaway as to its 
effects on our Labrador ore interests and we 
have come to the conclusion, after again re- 
viewing the whole situation, that our in- 
terest in this big ore body up there is far 
greater without a seaway than with a sea- 
way—if you can bring in cheap raw material, 
what use will you have for cheap raw ma- 
terial if the end product is going to have to 
compete with cheap finished products? We 
have got to protect our standard of living in 
this country; and, failing to do so, we merely 
bring our economy, which is developed so 
greatly in the Great Lakes Basin area, into 
competition with all the cheaper foreign 
goods that could be brought in by such a 
seaway.” That statement is as timely today 
as when uttered and I commend it to labor 
and management in this great industrial city, 
lest they be touched and then smart; a de- 
bacle devoutly desired by certain left-wingers 
determined to disrupt our economy. 

Last month, I understand, the mayor of 
Detroit, in an address before this club, spoke 
of plans to put the harbor of Detroit into 
shape to take care of oceangoing vessels 
over the proposed 27-foot canal. Surely the 
mayor must have had reference to foreign- 
flag ships, for less than 9 percent of United 
States flag tonnage, fully loaded, can transit 
& 27-foot canal—the depth designated in 
an agreement made with Canada 18 years 
ago. That was admitted at the House Pub- 
lic Works Commitee hearings last May by 
General Fleming, then Chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission. Fur- 
thermore, letters from 30 leading American 
steamship companies appear in the ConGres- 
SIONAL Recorp of May 8, 1947, in protest 
against the project and stating they would 
have no use for it were it built, 

It might be well for your mayor and your 
Congressman, GEorcE DONDERO, to get to- 
gether on this matter. The latter knows 
how few United States flag ships could move 
over the proposed canal; knows that the sole 
purpose the waterway would serve, other 
than accommodation of the smaller-type 
foreign-flag ships, would be extension of 
the Great Lakes system to the lower 8t. 
Lawrence, so that lake carriers could load 
Labrador ore at Seven Islands. He knows 
that, because he said at the House hearings 
last May, and I quote, “There is no sense 
in deepening ‘any ports except those used for 
iron ore.” General Pick, chief, Army engi- 
neers, concurred in that statement at the 
hearing. 

Reference to iron ore calls to mind a ques- 
tion asked of me by a member of this club. 
He inquired about the recent fervent appeal 
of your Congressman, JOHN DINGELL, for the 
launching of a holy crusade to save dy- 
namic Detroit from becoming a ghost city. 
That catastrophe, your Washington repre- 
sentative claims, is in the cards unless the 
St. Lawrence canal is built pronto to pro- 
vide for the movement of Labrador ore to 
Midwest steel plants. Such propaganda 
about Detroit and other prosperous lake cities 
to me appears puerile. One wonders why 
the chambers of commerce are not up in 
arms. The worst of it is that this propa- 

is being disseminated in the face of 

e greatest ex; ever to take place in 

Midwest steel industry and Great Lakes 
fleet construction. 

There is no more about. the 
Labrador ore investments than there is about 
the lake ports. The conclusion, a few weeks 
ago, of financial arrangements between the 
steel operators and insurance companies for 
development of the project was marked by @ 
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statement from an operator-spokesman who 
said, of the presently contemplated annual 
production of 10,000,000 tons, that plans 
called for bringing in 5,000,000 tons up the 
present 14-foot St. Lawrence canal system; 
3,000,000 tons by rail from Montreal to 
the Pittsburgh and Youngstown areas; and 
2,000,000 tons by ocean route to Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. What is more, he said 
the delivered price of the Labrador ore will 
compare favorably with that of ore shipped 
from the Lake Superior district. A high 
railroad official stated a few days ago that 
American and Canadian railroads can and 
will take care of all west-bound ore ship- 
ments offered them at Montreal. Congress- 
man DINGELL must now be in a quandary to 
fashion another battle cry. Commencing 
with bananas, which were to be brought 
cheaper into the Middle West via the water- 
way, the dictionary has been pretty well 
pruned, during the 30 years of active agita- 
tion for this project, of names of commodi- 
ties that might be promoted. But let us not 
be harsh on our lawmakers. It is a fallacious 
belief that man thinks intelligently or acts 
rationally in the political field. 

There remains one threadbare string on the 
St. Lawrence bow, which the proponents con- 
tinue to strum. We hear much about the 
necessity for the navigation features and 
the power capacity of the project as instru- 
ments of national defense. The project 
would represent an ideal objective of aerial 
warfare in a polar attack, particularly in the 
light of the bottleneck features of transpor- 
tation to and from the Great Lakes Basin. 
It is not the point that anything that can 
be built can also be destroyed. The point is 
that to thus tie up the waterway would tie 
up its vaunted transportation program and 
bottle up in the Great Lakes any boats built 
for ocean use. For 5 months, ice does the 
bottling. On November 29, according to the 
Associated Press, “Senator Tarr said he did 
not believe the St. Lawrence proposal could 
be classed as a defense project.” 


As to the need of electric power for de- 
fense industries, the St. Lawrence project 
is about the slowest conceivable way to pro- 


vide power. Its completion would take 6 
or 7 years. Steam plants are built in less 
than half the time. The electric utilities 
in New York, as well as in Michigan and 
elsewhere, are meeting their challenge in 
the present war as they did in the last one. 
As to the period of World War II, former 
Secretary of the Interior Krug said, “Power 
Was never too little or too late.” As to the 
national power situation today, James W. 
Parker, president, Detroit Edison Co., said 
on August 13, “It is good; and don’t let 
anyone tell you otherwise.” Of the situa- 
tion in the State of New York, Alexander M. 
Beebee, president of the Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., recently said, “The need of 
such developments as the St. Lawrence be- 
cause of a claimed shortage of power just is 
not true.” 

As to the need of transportation for de- 
fense purposes, the record of the railroads 
in World War II stands out as one of the 
greatest achievements in American indus- 
try. These words of Clarence F. Lea, spoken 
during that war, when he was chairman of 
the House J.aterstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, tell the story, “In all the world 
no job is being better done than by the 
American railroads.” And today, against 
odds, they are doing a great job. However, 
the present efficiency of the railroads can- 
not be maintained, if subsidized competi- 
tion grows increasingly severe. Despite 
their efficient operation, the railroad earn- 
ings, due to that competition, are insuffi- 
client to attract investment of new capital 
necessary to keep pace with national trans- 
portation requirements. 

While we are on the subject of subsidy, a 
North Carolina project is illustrative of the 
absurd lengths to which that practice is 
being stretched. Federal funds in the 


amount of $3,849,000 have already been spent 
in the dredging of a channel in Cape Fear 
River for the sole benefit of a single oil com- 
pany. Washington was shocked recently 
when this case was exposed before a con- 
gressional committee. But the Cape Fear 
River project is a pigmy alongside the St. 
Lawrence proposal which contemplates ex- 
penditure of over a billion dollars in the 
dredging of a channel primarily to benefit 
six steel operators. The proposal, mind you, 
is not designed to enable those operators to 
ship ore under competitive conditions; for 
such conditions already exist, as the oper- 
ators admit. It is planned principally to 
give them an advantage over their competi- 
tors through a subsidized waterway; for tolls, 
if ever imposed, would fall far short of self- 
liquidation. The Cape Fear case is bad 
enough. The St. Lawrence affair, in that it 
would push eastern railroads toward bank- 
ruptcy, might lead to a national calamity. 
The present danger of nationalization of the 
railroads lies not in a conscious choice of the 
voters but rather in the indirect result of 
conditions, brought on by subsidized com- 
petition, which would make it impossible for 
the railroads to do the job. 

Should the railroads be forced into bank- 
ruptcy, the Government would have to take 
them over. They would not go out of busi- 
ness, for no carrier or group of carriers can 
supplant them as the backbone of the Na- 
tion’s transportation system. The economy 
of the country is built around the railroad 
freight car. Nationalized railroads would 
then be in direct competition with all other 
forms of transportation; which means that 
Covernment would take over those other 
forms, as has been done in Great Britain. 
From nationalization of transportation to 
that of many, if not most basic businesses 
would be but a short step, »s Great Britain 
has shown us. This is the all-important 
fact, namely, that the problem is much 
larger, broader than the future of the rail- 
roads or the electric power industry. It con- 
cerns the very life of our free economy. 

The fathers of the American Republic, in 
their great Declaration, found that men had 
been endowed by théir Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; among which, they listed 
three. They apparently did not feel it nec- 
essary, specifically, to list one which for 
generations had been the principal subject 
of their declaration of the rights of man— 
namely, the right privately to possess and 
enjoy the fruit of one’s labor; an inalienable 
right on which life itself, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness in a very real sense 
were believed by them to depend. Today 
this inalienable right is being whittled 
away—whether at Moscow, Peiping or Wash- 
ington. There is but one way to resist 
usurpation of the inalienab.e rights of men, 
and that is to resist each individual attempt 
of overreaching government to appropriate, 
to itself, those things inalienable in the peo- 
ple, whom government is supposed to serve, 
It is for that reason that unnecessary col- 
lectivist devices like the St. Lawrence canal 
and power project should be opposed, even 
though a statistician’s dream might seem to 
show that they can be made to pay their 
way. 

I have referred to the drive to collectivize 
the power industry. When that has been 
dony, might not the production cf alumi- 
num and magnesium by the use of electrical 
energy also become communized? Should a 
subsidy be given to the steel operators, by 
way of the proposed ore transportation route, 


would it then be terrifically difficult to carry . 


out a suggestion as to which a broad hint 
has alreacy been made in a most exalted 
place, namely, that of communizing the 
steel industry? And when aluminum and 
steel have been communized, how about the 
industrial products into which those raw 
materials enter? The producers in this 
area know what that would mean. 
Gentlemen, is this fantasy? On Decem- 
ber 8, 12 days ago, the president of the 
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American Bankers Association, James E. 
Shelton, charged that the American people 
have been led down tne roac to ultimate 
political and economic enslavement. The 
Foundation for Economic Education just re- 
cently put out a graph showing the growth 
in Government ownership of wealth (land ex- 
cluded) fr6m 1902 to 1946. This graph shows 
that, as of the year 1946, over 20 percent of 
the total wealth of the country (outside of 
land) were in the hands of Government— 
@ percentage over three times as great as 
the 6 percent Government ownership shown 
for the year 1902 

So much for the ownership of the wealth of 
the people. So much for the destruction of 
that inalienable right. But your Govern- 
ment and mine goes even further: “Practi- 
cally every business, large or small, is affected 
by some form of governmental licensing con- 
trol.” Those words, gentlemen, are not mine. 
They're quoted from page I of a publication 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce entitled—and God save the dimen- 
sion—“Small Business and Government Li- 
censes.” Not the Gargantuan steel industry, 
not the automotive industry, not the rail- 
roads, not the power octopus—this is small 
business, that is now acknowledged to be 
under not merely governmental regulation, 
my friends, but governmental licensing con- 
trol. Is it fantastic to say that we have got 
to look to the safety of a certain inalienable 
right? 


NATIONAL ST. LAWRENCE 
PROJECT CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C., December 20, 1950. 
Hon. JaMes E. VAN ZANDT, M. C., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: You have been a 
stanch friend of the opposition to the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence waterway, and we appre- 
ciate it. 

We are wondering if you would mind put- 
ting the enclosed speech and statement by 
Mr. Huntress, our chairman, in the Recorp. 

It is not our desire to load up the Recorp, 
but there have been several incorporations 
lately by proponents of the waterway, which 
we think should not go unanswered. 

Thanking you very much, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLISLE BARGERON, 
Publicity Representative. 


STATEMENT BY CARROLL B. HUNTRESS, CHAIR- 
MAN, NATIONAL St. LAWRENCE Proyect Con- 
FERENCE 


Those frenzied proponents of the proposed 
St. Lawrence waterway who are loudly sound- 
ing doomsday for Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and the Great Lakes area unless 10,000,000 
tons of Labrador-Quebec ore can come into 
the country in a particular way, are doing 
their area a serious disservice. One wonders 
why the chambers of commerce are not up 
in arms against this type of propaganda be- 
cause it is certainly not the way to get new 
investments and new industries. 

However, what is worse is that this propa- 
ganda is being pursued in the face of the 
greatest expansion to take place in the Mid- 
west steel industry and Great Lakes fleet 
construction in years. 

The American Ship Building Co. in its 
magazine, the American Ship Builder, tells 
about that company’s having plans on the 
drawing board for five freighters, discusses 
other Lakes shipbuilding activity and says: 

“The decision of lake operators to start 
the long-awaited rebuilding of the fleet re- 
flects great faith and optimism in the future 
and it sets at rest rumors that the Great 
Lakes region was doomed to obsolescence be- 
cause of the exhaustion of high grade hema- 
tite deposits in the Lake Superior region. 

“The decision to build new ships, to en- 
large the ore-carrying capacity of the fleet, 
indicates that there are either adequate 
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quantities of high-grade ore, or that the use 
of lower-grade ores is feasible and economi- 
cally possible. These low-grade-ore reserves 
are known to be tremendous.” 

The Cleveland Press of November 17 re- 
ports that three steel companies, Republic, 
Jones & Laughlin, and Amerigan Steel 
Wire, plan to spend $150,000,000 for plant 
expansion in Cleveland alone. Several weeks 
ago Inland Steel announced an expansion of 
its East Chicago, Ind., plant to an additional 
capacity of 750,000 tons; about the same time 
National Steel announced its plan to spend 
between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000, mostly 
on the expansion of its plant near Detroit. 

On July 19, United States Steel, whom the 
propagandists cite in support of their argu- 
ment that the steel industry is headed to- 
ward the Atlantic seaboard because it his 
bought the site for a plant in New Jersey, 
announced it was increasing the capacity of 
its plants in the Chicag2 and Pittsburgh dis- 
tricts by 1,660,000 tons. Similariy, two of its 
Lakes carriers announced they were immedi- 
ately beginning construction of four large 
Lakes carriers to cost more than $20,000,000. 
Early in the year, the largest ore carrier, the 
Wilfred Sykes which cost $5,000,000 was put 
into service by Inland Steel. 

The whole agitation about Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Chicago et al. becoming ghost towns 
sprung from the small grcup of steel oper- 
ators who have invested in the Labrador- 
Quebec ore and want the subsidized water- 
way to help them with the competitive costs 
of their relatively small kitty of ore in the 
100,060,000 tons which we use annually. 

Now it seems that not only is it nonsense 
about ghostliness being in store for Lakes 
ports but also it is evident that the absence 
cf the St. Lawrence waterway will not even 
mean ghostliness for the Labrador-Quebec 
investments of the steel] operators. 

Charles R. Hook, chaizman of the board 
of Armco, one of the companies interested 
in the Labrador-Quebec project, was quoted 
in the Chicago Journal of Commerce of 
October 19 as saying this ore could be brought 
in over present transportation facilities at 
a reasonable cost but, of course, it would be 
more reasonable over the St. Lawrence water- 
way. 

Now, George M. Humphrey, president of 
the M. A. Hanna Co., of Cleveland, and leader 
in the Labrador-Quebec enterprise, an- 
nounced in the New York Times of Novem- 
ber 16, that present plans call for bringing 
in 6,000,000 tons annually over the present 
St. Lawrence canal system, 3,000,000 tons 
by rail from Montreal to the Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown areas, and 2,000,000 tons by 
ocean route to the Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia sections. 

“The delivered price,” said Mr. Humphrey 
in the New York Times of November 16, “will 
compare favorably with that of ore shipped 
from the Superior region.” 

You can bet your boots that the insurance 
companies, with which the Labrador iron 
ore interests had just closed a financing deal 
for the building of a railroad from the ore 
fields to Seven Islands on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, were convinced of this. 


Aviation Corps 


REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOU°E OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I led the fight in this House 


during World War IT to permit men who 
did not have a college degree to fly our 
fighter planes. After much agitation, I 
succeeded in prevailing on the flying 
services to abolish such a silly require- 
ment and let down the bars. As a re- 
sult, all Americans were admitted to 
our flying services, and victory was ours. 

Today thousands of eager, patriotic 
young men find themse’ves denied the 
right of becoming aviation cadets solely 
by the accident of beiag born into fami- 
lies who did not have enough money to 
send them to college. 

This is class discrimination at its 
worst and goes on the shaky premise 
that the boy who did not go to college 
is unqualified to figkt for Uncle Sam 
flying a combat plane. 

There are more boys who have the 
technical know-how to fly but who are 
automatically disqualified by such a rul- 
ing than there are those who are eligible. 
Just because a boy did not go through 2 
years of college does not mean he lacks 
the mental , the high intelli- 
gence; and mechanical ability which are 
the prime requisites of a good fighter 


pilot. 

I repeat, to bar these countless thou- 
sands from our aviation cadet schools 
solely for the reason they did not attend 
a college for 2 years is building a serious 
caste system in the American fighting 
forces. 

The only fair way is to base require- 
ments on sound mechanical knowledge, 
physical and mental alertnesss, anid gen- 
eral technical proclivity. In so doing, 
boys who may not have been lucky 
enough to attend schools oi higher 
learning will be able to become aviation 
cadets just as readily as their more for- 
tunate comrades... 

‘The President has called for a gigan- 
tic air force, and Congress has voted 
even a larger one. How can we ap- 
proach these demands if we shut off the 
chief source of manpower for such an 
important unit of our armed might? 

There is only one answer. Lift the 
unnecessary restrictions that bar so 
many enthusiastic applicants for train- 
ing as aviation cadets and build the 
greatest air forces ever known. The bill 
I am introducing today will accomplish 
this. 


Kremlin Is Grateful to Lattimore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


let it be said that the Kremlin is un- 
grateful for services rendered. Owen 


* Lattimore, the long-time State oe 
pagandist of the 
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been to peddle the Communist gospel 
that Red China should be admitted to 
the United Nations. 

For this and other devotion to the 
cause, the Soviet magazine Novy Mir in 
a recent issue praised Lattimore to the 
skies as “an outstanding far-eastern 
specialist of the United States Depart- 
ment of State” and “one of the few col- 
laborators of Acheson who is actually 
acquainted with conditions in the Far 
East.” Lattimore also knows, accord- 
ing to the Soviet magazine, that colonial 
peoples “who are shot at from American 
guns see more and more clearly that 
Russia is their true friend.” 

When an alleged American who has 
spent several years on the Government 
payroll and has had the ear of top Gov- 
ernment officials holds views of that 
kind, the American people are entitled 
to know the facts so they may judge for 
themselves exactly where his loyalty lies. 

At this point I am placing in the 
Recorp the full text of an article about 
Lattimore in the January 8, 1951, issue 
of the new magazine titled “The Free- 
man,” which is published at 240 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.: 


. Tue Kiss or Death 


The Kremlin recently decided it was high 
time to give Owen Lattimore a friendly pat 
on the shoulder. This was done in the char- 
acteristic, clumsily devious Bolshe’ k man- 
ner. In ‘he authoritative magaz ne Novy 
Mir for November 1950 appeared a long and 
exceedingly favorable review of Dr. Latti- 
more’s book, The Situation in Asia, pub- 
lished in 1949. The review is prefaced by the 
familiar statement that since the liberation 
of Europe and Asia by the glorious Red army 
there has been a wonderful resurgence of 
the Asiatic peoples against their Anglo- 
American exploiters. 

Novy Mir calls Dr. Lattimore “an outstand- 
ing far eastern specialist of the United 
States Department of State,” “one of the few 
collaborators of Acheson who is actually ac- 
quainted with conditions ir the Far East,” 
and “a bourgeois with a sober approach to 
far-eastern problems.” 

“Lattimore’s views,” says the review, “are 
entirely different from the wild, nightmarish 
views of American reactionaries.” The Johns 
Hopkins professor is presented as under- 
standing the true nature of Soviet democ- 
racy, and as knowing that it is Soviet propa- 
ganda which attracts the Asiatic peoples. He 
also knows, according to the Moscow journal, 
that colonial peoples “who are shot at from 
American guns see more and more clearly 
that Russia is their true friend”; that it is 

“sheer madness to oppose the admission of 
(Communist) China into the UN.” 

Emphasis is laid on the high esteem in 
which Owen Lattimore holds the Soviet 
Union and everything Moscow stands for. 
“The utterances of this bourgeois American 
observer,” says the , “are an in- 
dictment of the ruling circles of the United 
States, and of the entire postwar policy of the 
imperialist camp.” Novy Mir is pleased to 
note that Dr. Lattimore’s indictments are di- 
rectei| exclusively at the United States. He 
indicts America’s intervention in the civil 
war in China; he indicts our policy in the 
en sy ongen. Iran, Indochina and else- 

where in the East—Far, Near, and Middle. 

The review ends with a strong condemna- 
tion of the United States Government for not 
having followed the course outlined by Dr. 
Lattimore, The ruling circles of the United 
States, Novy Mir maintains, have refused to 
accept the advice he has so magnanimously 
given. This saddens Moscow no end. 

Ancus, 
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Mr. Martin in Minute-Man Role 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Mobile Register, of Mobile, Ala., 
on January 16, 1951: 

Mr. MARTIN IN MINUTE-MAN ROLE 


It is not necessary to always agree with 
him, or to always agree cntirely with his 
views on a given subject, to appreciate the 
presence in Congress of a figure such as Rep- 
resentative JosePpH W. MARTIN, JR., of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Particularly in the face of conditions 
which now exist, the country can count it 
a stroke of good fortune that Congressman 
Martin of Massachusetts is a Member of the 
House. This is illustrated by a statement 
he has just issued. 

As Robert Barkdoll, of the United Press, 
sums it up, Congressman MakTIN’s “ire was 
aroused by Mr. Truman’s annual economic 
report and an accompanying report from the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers.” 
Mr. Barkdoll adds that “he (Mr. Martin) 
said the council spelled out the ‘blueprint 
for socialism’ at which Mr. Truman only 
hinted.” 

These remarks are attributed to Congress- 
man Martin by INS in its report on his 
statement: 

“In the name of the national crisis, it is 
planned to transform America into a com- 
pletely socialist economy. 

“The pattern of control and regimentation 
which the council’s report contains is noth- 
ing short of a blueprint for socialism. * * * 

“Critical times call for critical and con- 
scientious action. The determination of the 
socialist planners to reach their goal by 
taking advantage of the situation is a dis- 
grace.” 

Congressman MarTIN called increased tax- 
ation the “touchstone in this socialist blue- 

rint.” 

* According to INS, Mr. Martin said the 
average American now pays more than 25 
percent of his income to Federal, State, and 
local governments in taxes, and went on to 
add: 

“With the additional staggering increasemm 
proposed, American citizens will find them- 
selves turning over to the Government be- 
tween one-third and one-half of all they 
earn so that the Government may spend it 
for them. 

“This can only lead to less independence 
for the individual and more dependence on 
government—exactly the socialist goal.” 

The Nation needs “minute men” like Con- 
gressman MarTIN on guard in Washington 
to keep an eye Open and be ready to speak 
out. 


Apropos of Interoceanic Canals: Atomic 
Bomb and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in an extension of my remarks in the 


Recorp of March 16, 1950, entitled “In- 
teroceanic Canals: Modern Arms and 
National Defense,” I included a con- 
densation of Dr. Vannevar Bush’s book 
Modern Arms and Free Men, as pub- 
lished in the February 1950 issue of the 
Reader’s Digest. 

In that work Dr. Bush, though fully 
recognizing the terrific destructiveness 
of the atomic bomb, emphasized that the 
development of other modern weapons, 
namely, radar, proximity fuzes, and fast 
interceptor planes, might again place the 
defensive warfare in the ascendant and 
result in the reappearance of the dead- 
lock on land, as was experienced in 
World War I. 

In support of his thesis that the powers 
of defensive weapons are increasing with 
respect to the offensive use of the atomic 
bomb, Dr. Bush recently made an im- 
portant statement with respect to the 
present war crisis. It should go far in 
allaying any hysteria or exaggerated in- 
terpretation of the importance of any 
single weapon, however powerful. It 
effectively emphasizes at this time the 
need for disciplined thinking on ques- 
tions of national defense, the avoidance 
of oversimplifications, and the need for 
a well-proportioned program toward a 
balanced defense. 

To make this statement, as published 
in the Washington Daily News of Decem- 
ber 18, 1950, readily available to the 
Government and the Nation, I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include its full 
text: 

Our A-Boms Epce Is Fapinc Fast 
(By Dr. Vannevar Bush) 


(Dr. Vannevar “sush, wartime Director of 
the Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment, has joined with Harvard President 
James B. Conant, former Under Secretary of 
Army Tracey Voorhees and a score of other 
prominent Americans in forming the Com- 
mittee on the Present Danger. Their pur- 
pose is to put forward the idea that America 
needs a universal-military-service law pro- 
viding 2 years’ training for every young man 
on reaching age 18 or on graduation from 
high school, whichever comes later. In the 
following statement Dr. Bush gives his rea- 
sons for thinking that this drastic proposal 
is necessary.) 

In any consideration of atomic warfare 
today there are several factors that must be 
borne clearly in mind. 

First, there is no question that Russia has 
produced an atomic bomb. 

Second, having produced one, there is no 
doubt that Russia can produce more in time, 
and can make a stockpile. I do not know 
how many. I do not know their rate of pro- 
duction. But we certainly must conclude 
that they are now engaged in producing a 
number. ' 

Third, I would point this out to you: 
There are many evidences that defense 
against the atom bomb is mounting. 


BOMBING PLANES CAN BE STOPPED 


Toward the end of the war you may re- 
member that German jet planes came in 
against our bombers. If Germany had pro- 
duced jet planes in quantity, they could have 
stopped our bombing. The Germans’ mis- 
take was that they concentrated on trying 
to produce terror weapons like the V-bomb, 

Since that time, faster bombing planes 
have been developed, and means have been 
developed for bombing from higher altitudes. 

On the other side of the picture, the jet 
planes have been developed for greater speed 
and greater range. Ground-controlled 
guided missiles have also been developed, and 
proximity fuzes. 
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They are all very powerful things to stop 
bombers with. That is why I say the de- 
fense against delivery of atom bombs is 
mounting. 

At some time, in my opinion, Russia can 
build such a defense that we would have 
exceedingly great difficulty in delivering A- 
bombs on their primary targets. 

We might still reach their secondary 
targets. But whenever Russia feels that 
she could impose upon our bombers such 
attrition that we could not undertake to 
bomb primary targets, then at that time 
we must have other means of stopping the 
Russian armies. 

TV, BUT NO RADAR 


It is my belief that we in this country 
have not given the attention to these things 
that the present danger demands. For in- 
stance, we have built a great television net- 
work. At the same time, Russia has been 
building much more of a radar defense net- 
work. 

I realize the value of a TV network. It 
means enormous power in conveying to the 
public important events of the day. What 
I am saying is that in the last 5 years we 
have built a TV network and that we have 
not built a radar network. 

I think we had better get busy. For- 
tunately, we are awake now, after Korea. 

I think that the principal reason the Rus- 
sian armies have not moved is our possession 
of the A-bomb. I think that after Korea, 
none of us should have any illusion that the 
Russians have been held back by any other 
scruples. 

TIME IS RUNNING OUT 


We should have no illusion that they are 
paying any attention to anything except what 
their power can accomplish. If they have 
not moved across Europe in the last 5 years, 
I think it has been because of our possession 
of the A-bomb. 

I think the effect of this superiority of 
ours is decreasing with time. By the time 
it has decreased far enough, the bomb alone 
cannot prevent a nolocaust. 

We must have other means—an Army in 
being capable of holding the line. 

I believe also that this job of holding the 
line in Europe cannot be done unless the 
other countries put their armies on the front 
simultaneously. It cannot be done by Amer- 
ica alone. Western Europe must be aided 
and armed for that purpose. 


Program, Priority, Personalities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
London Economist of January 13, 1951: 

PROGRAM, PRIORITY, PERSONALITIES 

When Parliament reassembles in 10 days’ 
time, it will be clear that the political climate 
at last permits the rearming of the country 
to be treated with the seriousness it deserves. 
The assumption of last summer that there 
was a low limit to the amount of safety that 
the country could afford has been tacitly, 
and may soon be openly, abandoned. Min- 
isters, Members of Parliament, and common 
citizens are all frightened, and all calling 
for action; so much has been achieved by 
Mao Tse-tung. But not all the old inhibi- 
tions have been shaken off; the direction has 
been changed and the pace quickened, but 
it is still plodding. The Government still 
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gives the impression of tired men making 
unwilling efforts. 

Yet if ever, in the field of public policy, 
there was a disagreeable necessity that will 
be over the quicker the more energetically 
it is tackled from the start, it is this unprece- 
dented effort to insure peace through 
strength. If it is done in sufficient measure 
and in time, there will be no war, if it is 
botched and bungled, the effort may be in 
vain. Those who hate the necessity for re- 
armament most should be the most insistent 
on it now. 

What the country should require of its 
rulers in the next few months can con- 
veniently be summarized under three heads— 
a specific program drawn up to meet the 
necessities of the situation, the grant to it 
of enough effective priority to insure that it 
is carried out, and the emergence of per- 
sonalities strong enough to give the public 
confidence that the policy will attain its 
objects. 

PROGRAM 

A specific program—a promise to raise and 
equip forces of stated size by a stated time— 
is needed for two opposite, but by no means 
contradictory, reasons. The first of these is 
to make it clear that the British people are 
in earnest and mean to play their full part 
in the alliance of the free nations. The 
clamor that has arisen in America, accusing 
America’s allies of making an inadequate ef- 
fort, is manifestly unfair, at least as far as 
the United Kingdom is concerned. Every 
country’s effort has been inadequate, but 
Britist achievements will compare favorably, 
by any test, with those of the United States 
itself—as, with their usual fairness, the sober 
American publicists are pointing out. But 
backward-looking self-justifications are not 
very convincing. The major contribution 
that the British Government can make to 
the hardening of mutual confidence among 
the Allies, on which everything else depends, 
is to come out with a clear, specific, and im- 
pressive statement, couched in terms that 
anyone can understand, of what they propose 
to do. 

But if this first purpose of a specific pro- 
gram is to be able to show that it is big 
enough, the second purpose is to be able to 
demonstrate that it is not unlimited. Public 
opinion in this country, though increasingly 
determined, is fatalistically so. There is a 
sinking feeling that the whole horrible busi- 
ness that this generation has known twice 
before is beginning again, a conviction that, 
however mildly it starts, it will inevitably 
cumulate until the burden is intolerable. If 
full war comes, this will indeed happen. But 
if war does not come—and the object of the 
policy is to prevent it—then what is now 
planned is only a fraction of what the 
country went through between 1939 and 
1945. At the height of the war in the middle 
of 1943, there were 10,206,000 men and women 
in the forces in civil defense and in war 
production. A specific program of rearma- 
ment could be turned into a similar figure of 
manpower required; one may guess that it 
would come out at about one-quarter of the 
1943 total. This is still an enormous waste 
of effort. But how much more rational it 
seems to ask the people to make the effort of 
a quarterwar to insure their safety than to 
allow them to believe that there will be a 
sterdy drift back to all the home-front 
miseries of total war. 

PRIORITY 

The program once drawn up, ft is very easy 
to declaim that nothing shall be allowed to 
stand in its way. Most people are now ready 
to say that; but very few of them realize what 
is meant by it. An article on a later page 
illustrates some of the hurtful things—not 
really important in the national life as a 
whole, but di:tinctly inconvenient and un- 
popular—that will have to be done to get the 
needed number of men into the armed forces. 
At the other end of the scale, it is equally 


clear that sacrifices of wealth will have to be 
made, and it follows that the largest sacrifices 
will have to be made by those who are still 
comparatively wealthy. But those who make 
th.ir sacrifices in person and those who make 
them in money have a right to ask two things 
of the politicians. The first is that nothing 
shall be asked beyond what is necessary and 
useful. There is perhaps little risk of too 
many men being called up. But there is a 
very great risk of too much wealth being 
conscribed. A capital levy is a prime exam- 
ple of a device that would squeeze an ounce 
of real benefit to the community out of a 
ten of sacrifice by capital owners. Giving 
defense priority means abjuring acts of class 
warfare such as that. The second thing that 
the public has a right to ask of the politicians 
is that they, too, shall sacrifice something 
There are already hints that it is impossible 
to reduce other forms of government ex- 
penditure to meet the risimg cost of defense 
This means, of course, that the citizen is 
going to be asked to make all the necessary 
cuts in his own personal expenditures, the 
reduction of which seems fully as impossible 
to him as cuts in grants and subsidies seem 
to Mr. Gaitskell. The budget will be a very 
clear test indeed of whether the Government 
is really determined to give defense an ef- 
fective first priority. 


PERSONALITIES 


The burden even of a quarter war will not 
be borne unless the people have confidence 
in their leadership. The figures of the latest 
Gallup poll published in the News Chronicle 
on Tuesday are most illuminating. Mr. 
Attlee’s personal popularity has risen since 
October by two points; he enjoys a clear 
majority of approval. But the stock of the 
Government as a whole has slumped in the 
same period by no less than 7 percent, and is 
now at its lowest ebb. 

Unfortunately it is precisely in the most 
crucial departments that confidence is lowest. 
Public opinion has been very kind to Mr. 
Bevin, since it admires the gallantry of his 
fight against illness... But the safety of the 
realm is involved..;Mg. Bevin, to put it 
bluntly, is no longer-equal to his work, and 
it is imperative that in these critical months 
the country should have a Foreign Secretary 
who is fully alive anc. awake and capable of 
inspiring confidence both at home and 
abroad. The quartet of defense ministers 
also inspire the reverse of confidence. Mr. 
Shinwell has done very much better at the 
War Office and- the Ministry of Defense than 
he did at the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 
But he is a controversial figure, an embit- 
tered and embittering man; his “tinker’s 
cuss” speech is not forgotten; and it is not 
for him that sacrifices will be made beyond 
the call of duty, Lord Hall and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson are nonentities; and Mr. Strachey 
is perhaps the most distrusted figure in the 
Government. Taken together, it can be said 
of these four that they may not frighten 
the enemy, but they certainly frighten the 
British public. 

No Prime Minister has ever had a clearer 
duty than Mr. Attlee has to replace these 
five of his colleagues by men who will inspire 
real confidence, not only in the Labor Party 
but in the country as a whole. If there were 
in the Parliamentary Labor Party reserves 
of talent to be drawn on for the purpose, 
the Prime Minister's task would be easy. 
But there are not; one needs only to listen to 
the names that are put forward for the 
Foreign Office in current speculation to 
realize how very restricted, how almost non- 
existent, is the choice. It is therefore neces- 
sary to go outside the ranks of the party. 
Even this, however, does not by itself make a 
coalition of the parties strictly necessary— 
certainly not a coalition in the ordinary 
sense, a sharing of the patronage of office 
among the stalwarts of both the major par- 
ties. There are personalities among 
those servants of the state who are not active 
politicians, There is among the ambassa- 
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dors at least one who would make an ad- 
mirable Foreign Secretary; there is among 
the retired service chiefs at least one exce!- 
lent Minister of Defense. But it is not to 
be supposed that personalities of this sort 
would take office in a partisan Cabinet stil) 
bent on such spasms of doctrinaire spite as 
the nationalization of steel. At the very 
least, a party truce is necessary if there is to 
be real leadership. And if the best men 
are to be sought for the job, it would be 
wrong to exclude active Conservative poli- 
ticians just because they are active Con- 
servative politicians—and just as wrong for 
them to exclude themselves. 

We shall be told that this is not practical 
politics. But if practical politics is to con- 
tinue to be the order of the day, the writing 
on the wall is clear. Labor’s popularity is 
slumping, and with a fuel crisis added on 
top of the burdens of defense, it will clearly 
slump further. Is it really in Labor's in- 
terest that it should limp on, steadily losing 
its moral authority, until in the end it is 
forced into an election which, after such a 
performance, might well be another 1931? 
Can it conceivably be in the country’s inter- 
ests? Is it not far better to admit that the 
British nation is once again in grave peril, 
and that not only its manpower and its 
wealth need to be called upon without ex- 
emptions, but a’-o all its resources in the 
art of government? The three p’s—pro- 
gram, priority, personalities—will not com- 
bine with party; they will with patriotism. 


Conservation and Use of Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN )ATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission has prepared a comprehensive 
report on the immense advantages flow- 
ing from the conservation and use of 
water. 

The proposed reservoir at Falmouth, 
Ky., is one of the important flood-con- 
trol projects in the program of flood 
control for the Ohio Valley. Short- 
sighted opposition has prevented the 
construction of the reservoir which 
would mean so much to the people of 
the region. 

The beneficial effects which would ac- 
crue from the construction of this res- 
ervoir are graphically shown by the fol- 
lowing article written by Glenn Thomp- 
son, the able Washington representa- 
tive of the Cincinnati Enquirer: 


WasnHiIncTow.—It may be that Congress- 
man Jor B. Bates, of Greenup, Ky., is un- 
wittingly doing Greater Cincinnati a very 
great favor. The redoubtable Democrat, Mr. 
Bates, did not have this in mind. But, if 
legislation now being written by the Prest- 
dent’s Water Resources Policy Commission 
and soon to go to Capitol Hill should ever 
become law, it may work out that way. 
There are two proposals for development of 
the Licking River, a river that flows up 
through Kentucky, between and 
Covington and into the Cincinnati Harbor. 

One calls for flood control only. Under 
this, the Army engineers now seek to build 
Falmouth Reservoir, some 30 air miles up 
the Licking from the foot of Sycamore Street, 
and Cave Run Reservoir, 50 air miles farther 
upstream. Both are authorized as part of 
the comprehensive plan for flood control in 
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the Ohio Valley. Falmouth would cost $18,- 
500,000; Cave Run, $9,500,000. But, when it 
comes to money, they don't get it. The fact 
that Mr. Bates is on the House Appropria- 
tions Committee is the explanation. 

The other plan for development of the 
Licking calls for a high-level project and 

uction of hydroelectric power. 

Besides high dams at Falmouth and Cave 
Run, there would be small reservoirs at 
Boston Station and Pool’s Creek. Cost is 
estimated at $51,885,000. This plan would 
provide not only flood protection but an 
estimated $3,106,000 worth of hydroelectric 
power a year. 

The Kentucky General Assembly in 1946 
went on record against power development 
in the Licking. 

Before that, the district engineer at Louis- 
ville and the division engineer at Cincinnati 
had approved the high-level plan, including 
power. It came on here to the board of en- 
gineers for rivers and harbors. In view of 
the general assembly’s opposition, they dis- 
approved the high plan and approved de- 
velopment for flood control only. 

Mr. BaTes doesn’t want even this. 

-“My people,” he says, “want to farm—not 

dle fish.” 
aan that a low-level dam at Fal- 
mouth would displace only 325 families 
change him not at all. 

“That is some of the best bluegrass land 
in the country,” he says. “Families there 
have been living on it for 150 years. They 
don’t want to move.” 

Now here is where the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission comes in. It 
has just made a voluminous report after a 
year of work. Its purpose was to devise a 
national policy that would make the best use 
of all the water resources of the Nation. It 
hopes that Congress will write the policy into 
law. 

Considerations in water use include these: 
Flood control, irrigation, municipal water 
supplies, industrial supplies, ground water 
recharge, recreation, power production, pol- 
lution abatement, navigation, soil conserva- 
tion, and fish and wildlife propagation. 

The policy calls for consideration of both 
the national welfare and of the region’s de- 
velopment in the use of any river. 

Army engineers, great builders of flood- 
control works, consider the various uses of 
water in designing a project but final au- 
thority remains in their hands, and their 
major interests are flood control and naviga- 
tion. 

If Congress adopts the proposed national 
policy, each great valley like the Ohio would 
be considered as a unit. Each of the in- 
terests listed above—fiood control, power, 
pollution, etc.—would be represented on an 
interagency committee charged with plan- 
ning development of the water use in that 
valley. Each project would have to fit into 
the valley plan. 

The committee would have to decide such 
questions as: Does the central Ohio Valley 
need the additional power that the Licking 
could produce? Would it be produced at an 
economical cost? 

It would decide whether the valley should 
supply some water for northern Kentucky 
municipalities. (Domestic water supply, in 
fact, has first priority under the policy.) It 
would consider the Licking dams as a pos- 
sible source for industrial water. 

Greater Cincinnatians might pause right 
here and consider that last. Because their 
faucets seem to run freely, they are often 
unaware that their region is hampered by 
a shortage of industrial water. But this is 
no secret to some leading Millcreek Valley 
industries which have foregone expansion 
plans because of the shortage and which are 
now working vigorously to find new supplies. 

These Greater Cincinnatians might note 
that the Government recently dropped five 
Greater Cincinnati sites from consideration 
for a new $11,000,000 Quartermaster research 


laboratory. A major consideration was in- 
adequate water. 

Recently the Atomic Energy Commission 
disclosed that a tremendous new production 
center is to be located near Paducah, Ky. 
Greater Cincinnati might not have wanted 
it. Nevertheless, a major reason for the 
choice of the western Kentucky site was the 
availability of a great clean water supply 
from Kentucky Dam. 

On the interagency committee the clean- 
river people would, of course, be represented, 
probably through the United States Public 
Health Service. The Ohio River Valley Water 
Sanitation Commission would have its say 
in the plans. So would State and local 
health authorities. 

Here is the kind of problem they might 
take to the committee: Regulated release 
of impounded water can be used to dilute 
river pollution. Would such release from 
the Licking be an economical means of re- 
ducing pollution in the Cincinnati Harbor 
and reducing the cost of sewage treatment 
by Greater Cincinnati communities? 

So all-inclusive would be the water policy 
that it might even include mosquito con- 
trol. The commission’s report points out 
that the life cycle of the anopheles mos- 
quito can be broken by shifting the water 
level in a reservoir. Think of everything, 
don’t they? 

Kentucky would hardly overlook the rec- 
reational possibilities in the Licking. It has 
been quick to develop play areas beside the 
many dams already built in the Common- 
wealth and it would be unlikely to miss 
this one so close to a populous center. 

Well, wouid the new policy force Kentucky 
to accept high-level development of the 
Licking if it still objected? 

The answer is “No.” 

The further answer, however, is that, if 
opponents of what was regarded as proper 
development of a river were strong enough 
to prevent it, no development at all would 
be undertaken. Future possibilities of a 
water resource would not be destroyed by 
improper development. 

Morris L. Cooke, chairman of the commis- 
sion, thinks another thing might occur, 

“I believe,” he told me, “that if you could 
show the people of a region the full use that 
could be made of a water resource, if you 
let everybody in on discussing it as you plan 
the development, and then if you tell them 
definitely what you are going to do, this 
one this year, that one 10 years from now, 
nearly all opposition would fade away.” 

That probably will not be enough for Mr. 
Bates. Meanwhile he goes ahead prevent- 
ing the Licking from being developed for 
flood control only. Maybe he will prevent 
development long enough for Congress to 
adopt a real national water policy. 


Economy Note 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include a comment 
from the National Republic Bulletin on 
the appropriation record of the Eighty- 
first Congress in comparison with that of 
the Eightieth Congress: 

Economy Note 


Total appropriations and contract author- 
izations approved by the Eighty-first Con- 
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gress, which expired January 3, were $135,- 
300,000,000. 

That's a lot of money to be spent in 2 
years. The first session, in 1949, approved 
$46,400,000,000 in appropriations and $6,800,- 
000,000 in additional contract authorizations, 

The second session, 1950, passed appro- 
priations aggregating %78,800,000,000, then 
added new contract and loan authorizations 
to the tune of $3,200,000,000. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress, so 
roundly denounced by President Truman in 
the 1948 presidential campaign, approved 
total appropriations and contract authoriza- 
tions (1947 and 1948) in the amount of 
$73,700,000,000. 

So the Truman economy program comes 
out here: For every $1 spent by the Republi- 
can Eightieth Congress, the Democratic 
Eighty-first spent $1.85—enough to wipe out 
the Treasury surplus of $9,200,000,000 left by 
the Republican Eightieth, and then to run 
up an additional deficit of $5,600,000,000 to 
January 1, 1950. 

Obviously the American people must find 
some way to bring the Truman squander- 
bund under effective control. At the present 
spending rate, the country can’t afford even 
to wait for the next election. It will have to 
press down on individual Congressmen. 


Resolution of Hodges Bible Class, Main 
Street Methodist Church, Greenwood, 
S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: 


Boarp OF STEWARDS, 
MAIN STREET METHOpIst CHURCH, 
Greenwood, S. C., January 9, 1951. 

Whereas the Hodges Bible Class of Main 
Street Methodist Church, Greenwood, S. C., 
realizing that our country is faced with the 
probability of a war that will involve all 
nacions and peoples of the world; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
been blessed in the material things of life 
far superior to other peoples; and 

Whereas other nations of the world are 
looking to the United States of America for 
leadership; and 

Whereas our Government, municipal, State, 
and National, are stressing material progress 
and preparedness and are neglecting the 
moral and spiritual life that is so essential 
to permanent progress and adequate pre- 
paredness: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved— 

1, That our municipal, State, and National 
Government, and particularly our legislative 
and executive departments be reminded of 
our foundation principles on which this Na- 
tion was built, with a resolve that we will 
not ask God to be with us in this fight, but 
that we will fight on God's side and with his 
guidance assist in bringing our world to a 
sense of its obligation to God and to our 
fellow man. 

2. That the members of the Hodges Bible 
Class pledge themselves to the support of the 
principles hereinabove enumerated. 

3. That a copy of this resolution be mailed 
to the executive heads of our city, State, and 
National Government ard to the Members of 
the United States Senate, the Congressman 
of the Third Congressional District, members 
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of the General Assembly from Greenwood 
County, and members of the city council, 
Greenwood, 8S. C. 

4. That a copy of this resolution be re- 
leased to the press, with request that it be 
given wide publicity, and particularly to the 
Methodist Advocate, the Index-Journal, the 
Columbia State, Greenville News, Washington 
Post, and CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

W. K. CHartes, 

E. H. BowsRs, 

L. C. Brapy, 
Committee. 


Princeton University Provides an Aero- 
nautical and Allied Science Research 
To Be Named for James V. Forrestal, 
Late Secretary of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
pleasing to note from a news article ap- 
pearing in the New York Herald Tribune, 
issue of January 9, 1951, and made a part 
of these remarks, that the laboratories 
and 800-acre tract on the east bank of 
Lake Car1.egie formerly occupied by the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search have been purchased for $1,500,- 
000 by Princeton University. According 
to the announcement of Dr. Harold W. 
Dodds, president of the university, ac- 
companying the purchase the facility 
will be converted to a $3,000,000 aero- 
nautical and allied research center to be 
named for James V. Forrestal, late Sec- 
retary of Defense. This is a deserv- 
ing honor to Mr, Forrestal, who gave so 
unselfishly of his ability to the service 
of his country, and, also recognition of 
the important part that science is taking 
in providing for our security as a Nation 
and the welfare of our people. Pres- 
ident Dodds and the officials of Prince- 
ton University are to be congratulated 
for providing this important research 
facility. 

The news article to which I have re- 
ferred reads as follows: 


PRINCETON Buys $1,500,000 Srrz Ngan Campus 
as ScIENCE CENTER 

Princeton, N. J., January 8.—The labora- 
tories and 800-acre tract on the east bank 
of the Lake Carnegie formerly occupied by 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search have been purchased for $1,500,000 by 
Princeton University. 

Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president of the uni- 
versity, who announced the acquisition today, 
said that the facility will be converted to a 
$3,000,000 aeronautical and allied science re- 
search center to be named for James V. For- 
restal, late Secretary of Defense. By spring 
the research progrem underwritten with 
Government and private contracts totaling 
$1,000,000 will begin. 

The property, including 2 three-story 
major laboratories, 13 single-story buildings, 
and 26 family dwellings will be enhanced by 
the transfer of equipment from the crowded 
research buildings on the 1,200-acre univer- 
sity ae adjoining the tract 

Dr. Dodds said that “the opportunity for 
rendering & public service in this time of 
national emergency through an expansion of 


our existing research facilities was so obvious 
that our board of trustees voted to negotiate 
for the purchase of this property.” 

Although it was understood that the money 
for the purchase was to come from current 
university funds, Dr. Dodds said that the 
university had received assurances of support 
from various agencies. Existing equipment 
at the university and new apparatus pur- 
chased under the research contracts will 
bring the value of the facility up to $3,000,- 
000, it was said. 

In addition the center will be used in con- 
nection with the university graduate-re- 
search program, Dr. Dodds said, and would 
in no way diminish the university’s standing 
as a fine arts institution. 

According to officials of the Rockefeller 
Institute, the property had been appraised 
by Army engineers to be worth $1,750,000 and 
the Arm_ Quartermaster Corps was consider- 
ing buying it. When the institute decided 
to vacate the site in 1947 and concentrate 
its research at its York Avenue coax in 
New York City, the New Jersey tract was 
put on sale for $3,000,000. 


JET STUDY PLANNED 


The institute began its work in New Jersey 
in 1914 in the investigation of animal dis- 
eases and in 1931 added the study of plant 
diseases. The institute was founded in 1901 
by the late John D. Rockefeller, Sr., as a 
philanthropic corporation. 

Dr. Dodds said that in making its plant 
and property available to Princeton, the 
trustees of Rockefeller Institute took into 
consideration the perpetuation of the prop- 
erty for scientific use under the university's 


aegis. 

Specific projects to be located at the cen- 
ter will include Project Squid, a program of 
supervised and correlated research into 
rocket, ram-jet, and pulse-jet aeronautical 
power plants being carried on in six eastern 
universities. 

The Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Jet 
Propulsion Center, and departments dealing 
with problems of cherifical flow and aero- 
nautical engineering will also be transferred 
to the new property, it was said. 

PURCHASE HASTENED 

Dr. Dodds said that for more than 6 months 
the university has considered the question 
of how it could best organize its engineering 
and science departments to make a maximum 
contribution to the national defense effort 
and at the same time preserve and build the 
university's potent as a source of scientific 
knowledge useful to the broad ranges of the 
wants of mankind. The national emergency 
hastened the decision to purchase which 
it was understood will put the research pro- 
gram at the university ahead 2 years. 

It was understood that the center will be 
named for Mr. Forrestal, who was a member 
of the class of 1915 and a charter trustee of 
the institution, because the late Secretary 
was instrumental in developing the vast 
aeronautical research program when he was 
Secretary of the Navy and later as the first 
Secretary of Defense. 


Korea GI’s Hate Brave-Talking Politicians 
Most 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I wish to include the following ar- 

ticle which appeared in the New York 

World-Telegram of January 18, 1951: 

Korea GI's HATE BravE-TaLKING POLITICIANS 
Most 


(By William Chapman) 

SOMEWHERE IN CENTRAL Korea, January 
18.—American GI's in Korea are getting hop- 
ping mad about this war. 

And their wrath is directed at one general 
classification: the politician. 

Get two or more GI’s to talking over their 
troubles and by the time they finish all the 
blame has been heaped on the politicians. 

The politicians are responsible for pro- 
longing the war; for failure to bomb Man- 
churia; for the failure of new equipment or 
replacements to arrive on time. 

“Wait until we get home,” they threaten. 
“Those politicians sit around and say, ‘We 
will not leave Korea.’ Why don’t they come 
over here and then say ‘We’?” 

These men—once so near to victory—have 
now lost the burning urge to fight. They 
honestly doubt that they would gain any- 
thing if they took all of Korea—and their 
Officers know it. 

There is no low morale in the ordinary 
sense. The GI’s continue to do their jobs 
like the well-trained soldiers they are. And 
they will fight as long as they get orders to 
do so. 

But they believe someone is trying to save 
face at their expense and they don’t like it. 


Anniversary of an lowan’s Pioneer Flight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
last Friday I called the attention of the 
House to the impressive display at the 
entrance to the Navy Building at Eight- 
eenth and Constitution Avenue com- 
memorating the first successful landing 
and take-off of an airplane from the 
deck of a Navy ship 40 years ago. Iowa 
is very proud of the achievement of one 
of her noted sons who was the pilot of 
the Curtiss biplane in that flight. 

I am including in my remarks today 
two newspaper items from Iowa, one 
that appeared in the Marengo (Iowa) 
Pioneer-Republican of January 18 and 
the other item that appeared in the 
Des Moines Register of the same date: 
[From the Marengo (Iowa) Pioneer-Repub- 

lican of January 18, 1951] 
Evosns Exy, Native Son or Iowa County, 

Mapes Fiast PLtane LANDING on a Suir 40 

Years Aco Topar 


Forty years ago today, January 18, 1911, 
successfully flew a Curtiss 


cisco Bay. His landing was the first ever 
made on a ship. 
spending 1 hour aboard the Penn- 


precision jet 
vers which characterize fleet operations off 
Korea today. 
Mr. Ely, holder of aviator’s license No. 17, 
met his death in a plane he was piloting at 
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Macon, Ga., on October 19, 1911. He was 
buried near his birthplace at Williamsburg, 
Iowa. He was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross posthumously in 1933 for his 
pioneer aviation efforts. 


BORN NEAR WILLIAMSBURG 


Ely was born before the days of the auto- 
mobile or the airplane, on October 22, 1886, 
on an Iowa farm 6 miles east of Williams- 
burg. His father, Nathan D. Ely, was later 
an attorney and served as a colonel in the 
United States Army during World War days. 
His mother was Emma Harrington, a resident 
of Williamsburg. 

When he was about 9 years old Eugene 
moved with his parents to Davenport, where 
he attended the city schools. While yet in 
his teens “Gene” became deeply interested 
in automobiles and went to work in a local 
garage. Presently he was recognized as an 
expert driver and mechanic. Leaving Daven- 
port, young Ely found employment in the 
town of Cosgrove in Johnson County, where 
he became chauffeur for Father Smyth. Ely 
held the automobile speed record between 
Iowa City and Davenport. 


CHAUFFEUR FOR FATHER SMYTH 


The story is told that some years later a 
resident of a nearby village and a friend of 
the young chauffeur, not having seen him 
about for some time, inquired of Father 
Smyth where Ely had gone. The priest hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then with his dis- 
tinctive Irish brogue, replied: “Ah, yes, Ely, 
Ely, I remember him well. He became en- 
tangled in the snares of a woman. He’s mar- 
ried now.” Ely was indeed married, and his 
bride was Miss Mabel Hall, of San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Meanwhile Ely had taken up his residence 
in California, where he was engaged in the 
automobile business and was known as an 
expert driver. In a short time he was con- 
ducting an auto stage line from northern 

*California to Oregon. 


JOINED CURTISS SCHOOL 


It was while he was thus engaged that 
his inquiring and mechanical mind became 
interested in aviation. He joined the school 
which Glenn H. Curtiss had established 
probably sometime in 1909. In this new ad- 
venture he soon became recognized as a 
leader in attempting to master the air. “No 
one had a clearer or cooler head, no one more 
thoroughly understood the mechanical re- 
quirements of aerial navigation.” Recogniz- 
ing him as a daring and skillful aviator, 
Curtiss induced Ely to join the Curtiss Ex- 
hibition Co. in 1910 and become one of the 
leading demonstrators of the Curtiss-built 
airplanes. It was in this capacity that he 
performed his epoch-making feats of flying 
to and from the decks of naval vessels. 

Two months after a spectacular exploit 
from the deck of the cruiser U. S. S. Birming- 
ham in Hampton Roads, Va., Ely was in San 
Francisco participating in another naval 
aviation experiment. Glenn H. Curtiss, who 
had trained several Army and Navy officers 
at his flying school in California, was anxious 
to demonstrate the value of aircraft in war- 
fare. Again with the cooperation of the 
Navy, Ely made a \\2-mile flight in a Curtiss 
biplane from Selfridge Field to the deck of 
the cruiser Pennsylvania, which was anchored 
in San Francisco Bay. Thus the feasibility 
0 fiying from shore to ship was demon- 
strated. 

CANVAS TO STOP PLANE 


For the purpose of accomplishing this 
landing a special platform had been erected 
on the stern of the vessel, and canvas shields 
had been stretched on each side to catch the 
machine if it should slide off the platform. 
Special arrangements were made to stop the 
airplane after it landed. 

Ely left the field about 10:30 a. m. on Janu- 
ary 18, 1911, climbed 2,000 feet, and crossed 
the San Bruno hills at a great height. He 
then headed straight for the warship. At 


the proper point he shut off his motor and 
glided down for a perfect landing. He had 
so little trouble in performing this feat that 
he believed he could do it 9 times out of 10 
under moderate weather conditions. Al- 
though floats had been fitted beneath the 
lower plane on each side of the center sec- 
tion, this proved to be an unnecessary pre- 
caution. The aeroplane was brought to rest 
by means of a score of ropes stretched across 
the platform above the two rails which ran 
its entire length. These ropes were attached 
to sandbags at each end, and they were found 
to act as an efficient brake in checking the 
momentum of the machine. 


LANDS ON “PENNSYLVANIA” 


The flight of 12 miles was made in 13 min- 
utes. Soon after Ely took off from Selfridge 
Field, the sailors in the fighting tops of the 
warship anchored amid the dense shipping in 
San Frascisco Bay sighted him as a tiny speck 
above the hills. The speck grew larger as 
it rapidly approached and the surface of 
the biplane was outlined against the sky. 
As it neared the harbor Ely’s aircraft de- 
scended rapidly until, when he flew over the 
West Virginia and the other small vessels, 
he was only 150 to 200 feet in the air. At 
just the right moment he shut off his motor 
and glided down to the platform on the stern 
of the Pennsylvania. He struck this 32 by 
127 foot platform 25 feet from its outer end, 
which sloped downward 4 feet in 10. 

After a reception of about an hour on ship- 
board, Ely returned to Selfridge Field the 
way he had come in 16 minutes. 


[From the Des Moines Register of January 
18, 1951] 


ANNIVERSARY OF AN IOWAN’S PIONEER FLIGHT 


Forty years ago today a daring Iowan made 
aviation history with the first successful 
airplane landing on the deck of a ship. 

Today over Korea, carrier-based Navy Cor- 
sairs scour the battle fronts in a manner 
that Eugene Ely probably never foresaw in 
his wildest dreams. 

Yet he was one, of the pioneers who made 
carrier-based flight possible. 

Ely’s historic flight took place January 
18, 1911, when he flew «. 50-horsepower pusher 
Curtis biplane onto an improvised platform 
resting on the deck of the U. S. S. Penn- 
sylvania anchored in San Francisco Bay. 

He was 25 at the time. 

Ely was born on an Iowa farm 6 miles 
east of Williamsburg in 1886. His father 
later was an attorney : nd served as an Army 
colonel in World War I. 


TO DAVENPORT 


When he was 9, Ely moved with his par- 
ents to Davenport, where he attended the 
city schools. While in his teens, he be- 
came interested in automobiles and went to 
work in a local garage. 

He soon became known as an expert driver 
and mechanic. He held the automobile 
speed record betwe2n Iowa City and Daven- 
port. He attended and graduated from the 
State University of Iowa at Iowa City. 


TURNS TO AVIATION 


Later, the youth moved to California, mar- 
ried, and turned his inquiring and mevhan- 
ical mind to aviation. He learned to fly, and 
early became associated with another avia- 
tion pioneer, Glenn H. Curtis. 

Recognizing him as a daring and skillful 
aviator, Curtis induced Ely to join his com- 
pany in 1910 to demonstrate Curtis-built 
planes. 

On November 14, 1910, Ely successfully flew 
a Curtis biplane off the deck of a cruiser at 
Hampton Roads, Va. This prepared the 
way for the first airplane landing on a ship 
at sea. 

A description of his famous 12-mile flight 
from Selfridge Field to the deck of the Penn- 
sylvania in San Francisco Bay went as fol- 
lows: 
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“Ely left the field about 10:30 a. m., 
climbed 2,000 feet and crossed the San Bru- 
no Hills at a great height. He then headed 
straight for the warship. At the proper 
point he shut off his motor and glided down 
for a perfect landing.” 


STOPPED BY ROPES 


The plane “was brought to rest by a score 
of ropes stretched across the platform above 
the two rails which ran its entire length. 
These ropes were attached to sand bags at 
each end, and they were found to act as an 
efficient brake in checking the momentum of 
the machine.” 

An observer on the ship wrote: 

“We sighted Ely as a tiny speck over the 
hills. The speck grew larger as it rapidly 
approached and the surfaces of the biplane 
were outlined against the sky.” 


TWO HUNDRED FEET IN AIR 


“As it neared the harbor, Ely’s aircraft 
descended rapidly until, when he flew over 
the other vessels in the bay, he was only 150 
to 200 feet in the air. At just the right mo- 
ment he shut off his motor and glided down 
to the platform on the stern of the Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“He struck the 32-by-127-foot platform 25 
feet from its outer end.” 


THE FLYING CROSS 


After a reception on the ship celebrating 
the success of the flight, Ely returned to 
Selfridge field the way he’d come—by fiy- 
ing from the ship’s deck. 

Eight months later he was killed in an 
airplane crash at Macon, Ga., on October 19, 
1911. He was buried near his birthplace at 
Williamsburg. 

For many years his exploits remained un- 
known, but 19 years later—in 1933—the 
United States Senate awarded him post- 
humously the Distinguished Fying Cross. It 
was received by his father, Col. N. B. Ely. 


Velvet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include Robert C. 
Ruark’s column of January 18, 1951, en- 
titled “Velvet”: 


VELVET 


(By Robert C. Ruark) 


“Taxing until it hurts” is a relatively 
empty phrase, since I never knew a man to 
squirm with pleasure when suddenly chopped 
off at the hip pockets, but as an individual 
you find it easy to resent the use of that 
phrase in Harry Truman’s mouth. 

The man wants another sixteen billion 
extra. This drives the annual tax nut up 
to beyond seventy billion skins. These dol- 
lars come, directly or indirectly, from in- 
dividuals, I am an individual. You are an 
individual. And so is Harry S. Truman. 

In his recent budget speech Mr. Truman 
has exhorted the people to pare another 
necessity off the weekly cash outlay in order 
to meet the fresh demands of Government 
and defense. I will be pleased to break out 
the peeler and pare with the other kids, 
but in this instance I want it unanimous. 

Unanimous includes Mr. Truman, who 
knocks off a cash grab of 50 lovely G-notes 
each and every—gorgeous thousand-dollar 
bills because they are subject neither to 
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scrutiny, account, nor the itching palm of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

This is a fee the gamblers describe as 
“off the top,” meaning that it is literally in 
large coarse bills and, therefore, is not liable 
to the tax take. It is the exempt tip they 
voted Harry a couple of years back, and which 
he eagerly endorsed. 

The way we heave the scratch around, I 
do not care if they pay Harry a million a 
year, because the lumps of being President 
demand a big salary. They can give him 
another million in expenses, if needed, and 
no squawk. But tax him they must. 

As the symbolic man—as Mister America, 
as the leader, the boss, the mirror of us 
all—the fellow has just plain got to be sub- 
servient to the laws which govern us all, or 
admit that nv American can subsist on his 
earnings. 

If you and I are to be taxed until it hurts, 
then Mister Truman has some aches coming, 
too. Such as making that tax-free, nonac- 
countable $50,000 a year—which he receives 
in addition to his salary and equipment and 
travel and entertainment expenses—subject 
to the same laws on income that afflict every- 
body else in the land. 

If Mr. Truman draws a gun, in a fit of 
anger at a critic, and shoots him dead, then 
you would expect the law to take its course, 
with an indictment for murder, a trial by 
jury, and a just and honest sentence by a 
judge who awaits the beck of the 12 good 
men. This is law—‘“all men are created free 
and equal.” 

The free and equal business includes Pres- 
idents, and it works both ways. For the 
boons you accept the penalties, and it seems 
to me you cannot except in any case, in- 
cluding the case of the President of the 
United States. Soldiers pay taxes on their 
earnings, too, you know. 

Saying he survives his term, Mr. Truman 
will have been able to squirrel away $200,000 
of nontaxable money for the 4 years, outside 
his salary, expenses, and perquisites such as 
yachts, trains, cars, planes, and such similar 
truck. Nobody else alive can hive up that 
much from earned income under the current 
tax structure, which the beamish boy is 
shouting to increase. 

Except,’ of course, General of the Army 
Eisenhower, who was allowed a capital gains 
interpretation on about $750,000 revenue 
from a book he wrote about the war. This 
meant only a 25 percent deduction for a 
one-shot author. Other ex-soldiers who 
wrote books got slashed for the regular 
earned-income percentage. 

Both Mr. Truman's free $50,000 annually, 
and General Eisenhower's allowance of capi- 
tal gains, represent a gross insult to the 
other people who work at all trades, pay 
taxes, and now are told to take another 
in their belts. 

We'll haul taut joyfully, if it applies to all, 
but if they tax me ‘til it hurts, I want the 
hurt spread out to everybody. Including 
President Truman. Including General Eisen- 
hower. We're all in the same business. 
American citizenship. 


“No” Is Red China’s Answer to UN 
Cease-Fire Proposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 
Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial which appeared in 
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the Mansfield News-Journal, Thursday, 

January 18, 1951. I certainly recom- 

mend this editorial for the reading of all: 

“No” Is Rep Curtna’s ANswer To UN CEASE- 
Fire PRroposaL 


As expected, the Chinese puppets have ut- 
tered Russia's “No” to the United Nations 
proposal for a cease-fire order in Korea. The 
Red-manipulated Peiping government came 
back with five-point counterproposals. If 
these proposals were translated into eventual 
action they would mean that United States 
forces withdraw from Korea and Formosa and 
that Red China be admitted to the UN. 

In other words, the diplomats are right 
back where they started. 

On the actual fighting front, American 
forces under the UN flag made a few gains 
early this week. But no one is deceived. 
Our men have been forced back headlong 
from the Manchurian border. 

General MacArthur has been maligned be- 
cause he is not winning a war which he knew 
it was folly to start—and which he is ex- 

to fight under the polite rules laid 
down by impractical Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, 

A recent letter from one of the fighting 
men on the Korean front told his parents, 
“I am feeling pretty bitter.” And small 
wonder, Americans are ordered to let the 
enemy bring up all the supplies he wants to 
the Korean border without interference. 
Americans are not permitted to attack 
sources of supply in Manchuria. 

Secretary Acheson’s reasoning is that we 
must not get involved in a war we are al- 
ready in. 

On the other hand, if recent UN advances 
were to mark a turning point in the Korean 
war; if, by some wild stretch of imagination, 
United States troops with token assistance 
from their allies were to drive all the Chinese 
out of Korea and redefeat the North Ko- 
reans—‘hen what? 

The vast Communist machine would stand 
ready to infiltrate or conquer Korea 
at the first moment our attention was di- 
rected elsewhere. 

The truth of the matter is, President Tru- 
man has involved this Nation in a pointless 
war. We now have three choices: get out of 
it as best we can; go on fighting an endless 
limited action in Korea with thousands of 
Americans giving up their lives; or becoming 
involved in a world conflict starting in Asia. 
Even Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson recog- 
nize that the-.real enemy is Russia. But 
they choose to fight Russia with words and 
her »uppets with American lives and wealth. 

The Kremlin no doubt finds this quite 
amusing. 





The Resolution To Declare Red China an 
Aggressor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, at 
its Friday session this House by an over- 
whelming bipartisan vote adopted a res- 
olution calling upon the United Nations 
to declare Red China an aggressor in 
Korea. 

The unity displayed in the House on 
this vote will have a great salutary dual 
effect. It will show the Nation that we 
are cognizant of the serious crisis which 
we face and are willing to act promptly, 





decisively, and courageously as the occa- 
sion It will also serve @ second 
purpose, namely, it will show the rest of 
the world that the Americans are united 
when it comes to matters affecting our 
national security. 

There is no doubt that there is a genu- 
ine bewilderment abroad about the 
events inside the United States. People 
abroad seem to sense a deep and fright- 
ening split within our country on basic 
issues confronting America and the 
world. 

We need more frequent positive asser- 
tions to aid them in understanding us 
and to bolster their confidence in our 
leadership and in our unity. 

Even with our tremendous military 
strength we need the people of the world 
genuinely on our side, and we need to 
state and prove more clearly what our 
side stands for. Our effort must center 
around a definition of American pur- 
pose—clearly but imaginatively con- 
ceived and spoken. That purpose must 
not be theoretical, but visible. 

We must first understand and make it 
clear to all the people of our country 
and to our friends and prospective allies, 
that our fate in the world and the fate 
of human freedom is tied up with that 
of other free nations and peoples. 

We must have a strong military force 
to guarantee our security and to redeem 
our peace pledges under the United Na- 
tion Charter. Our job is peace. It is 
peace without appeasement, but it is not 
war, unless others cause that war. 

As our President so ably stated in his 
address on the state of the Union, our, 
cause is peace, freedom, and justice. 
But more precious than peace are free- 
dom and justice. 

The war to maintain peace and to 
allow freedom to survive cannot be won 
by arms alone. It has to be won by 
capturing, first or ultimately, the loyal- 
ties of people to freedom and peace. To 
do so first, is best and less costly in terms 
of bloody sacrifice. 

We must take a fair and realistic view 
of the attitude of the European nations 
in the present crisis which we face, 
Theirs is a grim prospect. Their lands 
may well be our battlefields. We must 
make it clear that we know it too, and 
that this knowledge is an inherent ele- 
ment of our strategic plan to persuade 
them to drop reluctance to accept Amer- 
ican leadership. 

We do not need to dramatize the dan- 
gers of communism to Europeans. They 
have had first-hand opportunity to un- 
derstand and dread those dangers. 
Their fears are based, rather, on the 
doubts as to our willingness and ability 
to aci firmly to protect the ideals which 
we profess. 

Our capacity to lead the fight against 
communism or any other form of totali- 
tarianism will be judged not so much by 
what we say, but by what we do; not so 
much by our anxiety over human rights 
and freedoms as by our determination 
to act to keep those freedoms safe and 
healthy, wherever they are threatened 
throughout the world. 

And in this connection, Mr. Speaker, 
may I say that much of the doubt and 
hesitation of the free European nations 
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results from our failure to speak up 
clearly, and act when the rights of the 
free and liberty-loving people were 
trampled upon in Poland and in the 
other countries beyond the iron curtain. 

When Soviet Russia flagrantly and 
brutally violated its pledges under the 
Yalta and Teheran agreements—agree- 
ments in which we made commitments 
which we never should have made—and 
when it enslaved millions of Poles and 
other peoples who believed in freedom, 
democracy, and in the leadership of the 
United States and its allies, then it be- 
came our solemn duty to act by con- 
demning the act of aggression, just as 
we did Friday in the case of Korea and 
Red China. But we failec to act, and 
those peoples are living today under a 
brutal tyranny and are suffering unbe- 
lievable acts of persecution. Regardless 
of that, however, Mr. Speaker, I say to 
you that those peoples have not yet lost 
faith in our leadership and may be 
counted on again to take up arms and 
overthrow their yoke of slavery if and 
when the occasion arises. 

We have lost much time and ground 
in our battle to save ourselves and civili- 
zation. But we can still regain that 
ground and succeed, if we determine to 
act firmly, boldly, and decisively to de- 
fend the high and lofty principles to 
which we have dedicated ourselves. 


Should the 18-Year-Old Vote? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
young editors of the University School 
News, which school is located in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, wrote an editorial for his 
paper which appeared January 12, 1951. 
Since the Congress is giving considera- 
tion to the drafting of 18-year-olds, I be- 
lieve the Congress should give consid- 
eration to the thinking and expressions 
of this group. They certainly are en- 
titled to express their views. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
above-mentioned editorial: 

SHOULD THE 18-Year-OL_p Vore?—Eprror Says 
“Yes” 

The papers recently announced that the 
Defense Department intends to ask Congress 
to permit the drafting of 18-year-olds, We're 
back to the war period where we exchange our 
June high school diploma for an army suit 
and helmet. We have to defend our coun- 
try—it’s part of our economic and political 
system. Yet, come to think of it, do we get 
to choose the leaders who determine those 
political and economic policies? Do we, who 
must defend this great country and its politi- 
cal leaders, get to decide who should be the 
Officials to make those policies which may or 
may not involve us in wars that could or 
could not ruin our own lives and future? 

In other words, this editor advocates that 
18-, 19-, or 20-year-olds be permitted to vote. 

If we are forced to sacrifice our lives for 
democracy—which is all very well—then we 
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should be permitted to choose that democ- 
racy’s leaders. 

In the State of Georgia 18-year-olds are 
permitted to vote, and today the State has 
two Senators who are two of the most capable 
and highly respected in the United States 
Senate. 

All in all, if we defend our political insti- 
tutions, then we should be able to confirm 
or vote them out. Do you agree? 


Federal Sales Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENIATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress will be called upon shortly to raise 
additional revenue for national defense 
and necessary Government expense. 
The following is an editorial taken out of 
the Huronite, a daily newspaper, printed 
and published in the city of Huron, S. 
Dak., which requires the careful consid- 
eration, not only of all the Members of 
Congress, but of the American people 
generally. 

The editorial is as follows: 


TaLK or Feperat Sates Tax 


With $16,500,000,000—23 percent— of Presi- 
dent Truman’s $71,600,000,000 budget for 
1952 to be met by new taxes on borrowing, 
or both, talk of a Federal sales tax is heard 
again throughout the land. President Tru- 
man is said to oppose the proposal a* present, 
and his Council of Economic Advisers op- 
poses a Federal tax on mass consumption 
items as “an inordinate burden on low-in- 
come families.” But Senator Byrp (Demo- 
crat, Virginia), recipient of the President’s 
recent “Dear Harry” letter, says the Govern- 
ment must “enter new fields of taxation— 
probably such as a retail sales or transaction 
tax.” When the chips are finally down, the 
administration may have to choose between 
a large deficit in 1952 and sales taxation. 

Except as a measure to pul: in sorely needed 
revenue in a national emergency, a sales 
tax—ordinarily opposed by retail business 
organizations and by farm and labor groups— 
would be looked upon by most Members of 
Congress as too unpopular for enactment. 
Even in the depression year of 1932 a Repub- 
lican administration was unable to obtain 
approval of a sales-tax measure. President 
Hoover had asked “an extension for a lim- 
ited period of the many special excise taxes 
to a more general manufacturers’ excise tax.” 
The Senate voted 53 to 27 against; the House, 
223 to 153 against. 

Opponents of sales taxes call these meas- 
ures regressive; that is, they are said to fall 
hardest on those least able to pay. Earlier in 
1932, 4 months before he unqualifiedly rec- 
ommended a manufacturers’ sales tax, Under 


the tax bore no relation to ability to pay. At 
that time he opposed the tax also because of 
t administrative difficulties involved 
most inevitable pyramiding of the 

course of successive sales.” 
the Democrats considered the idea 
Federal sales tax unpopular enough to 
warrant the charge that the Republicans had 
elaborate plans to enact one. Senator BarK- 

LEY, candidate for Vice President, 

Governor Dewey to tell the country whether 
GOP plans contemplated “the levy of a gen- 
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eral sales tax by the Federal Government in 
addition to those now levied by the States.” 

Some evidence that the line-up against a 
Federal sales tax may be cracking is furnished 
by a recent statement by Ralph W. Button, 
chairman of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, who said: “Such a uniform tax 
is the only way left to let the public know 
what they're paying.” The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, which has long fa- 
vored a Federal sales tax, recommends for the 
period of defense and partial mobilization 
“a uniform excise tax on all end products of 
manufacturers except food and food products, 
to replace all existing excises except those on 
alcoholic beverages and tobacco.” 

Present excise taxes, the NAM points out, 
include not less than 20 classes of goods taxed 
on the basis of the final manufacturers’ price. 
An over-all tax on all consumer products 
except food at a rate of 5 percent, according 
to NAM estimates, would produce the $4,000,- 
000,000 in revenue realized by present excise 
taxes in 1949. In addition, the NAM pro- 
poses a special defense tax rate of another 
5 percent, to produce $3,500,000,000 of addi- 
tional revenue for defense purposes. 

Great Britain's purchase tax is essentially 
& manufacturers’ sales tax. Current rates 
are 3314 percent of wholesale price for neces- 
sities; 662, percent for semiluxuries; 1090 
percent for luxuries. At retail, these rates 
sift down to 25, 50, and 75 percent, respec- 
tively. The rate (wholesale) for luxuries 
shot up as high as 125 percent at the peak of 
the postwar austerity program. 

Promotion of a Federal sales tax, however, 
is going to come right smack up against the 
fact that the new income tax to be levied is 
aimed at the 83,600 to $6,000 income group 
which—as a group—has the greatest reser- 
voir of money to go after. Individually, 
members of that group will be hard hit by the 
1951 income tax and putting a Federal sales 
tax on top of that will be imposing a real 
financial difficulty. 

In the face of that it will be very hard 
for the a ‘ministration to argue in behalf of 
continued unabashed spending for so-called 
Fair Deal measures as FEPC, Federal medi- 
cal insurance, and the Brannan farm subsidy 
plan. It is hard to see the logic in any 
argument that those plans would help the 
very economic bracket on which the admin- 
istration plans to place the greatest tax in- 
crease this year to pay for it. 


Public Liars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Hon. Bruce Barton from the Wash- 
ington Star of January 21, 1951: 

Pusiic Liars 
(By Bruce Barton) 

Simeon Strunsky, with his charming mix- 
ture of wit and wisdom, once wrote an 
essay against Public Liars. He denounced 
the weighing machine which stands with 
such disarming stolidity in the railroad sta- 
tion, inviting your penny, only to give you 
the wrong weight or no weight at all. He 
arraigned the crooked thermometer outside 
the drugstore door. What a travesty of jus- 
tice, he exclaimed, to be betrayed by a court- 
house clock. What a horrible blow to a 
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trusting heart to be lied to by a weather 
vane atop the steeple of a church. 

Like Mr. Strunsky, we Americans always 
have hated public liars, men or machines. 
Schoolboys were raised on the story of George 
Washington and the little cherry tree: 
“Father, I cannot tell a lie.” 

The greatest figures in our history—Jeffer- 
son, Adams, Lincoln—never questioned the 
Biblical test of an upright man—one “that 
sweareth to his own hurt and changeth 
not.” 

Today public lying has become almost the 
rule rather than the exception. And the 
idealists, the reformers, the professional 
friends of the people are, on the whole, worse 
than the old-line politicos. 

Fiorello LaGuardia was a great liberal 
whom no reporter wanted to interview un- 
less there were a witness present. Franklin 
Roosevelt's reign gave birth to the cynical 
phrase “conditioning the public mind”— 
meaning, “tell ’em only what, and only as 
much, as you think will promote the policies 
which you, in your superior wisdom, have 
decided are good for them.” 

Consider the recent performance of New 
York’s Mayor O’Dwyer. In the face of a 
gambling scandal he resigned without warn- 
ing, to be hidden away by President Truman 
in the Embassy in Mexico City. The New 
York papers then printed the record of eight 
separate public denials by him that he ever 
would resign, all of them issued in a few 
previous weeks. He deserved to be thrown 
out of public life. Instead, he was promoted. 

This, I think is something we ought to get 
mad about. We ought to keep a boxscore of 
all the lies told by every important public 
official and every seeker after public office. 
A lot of us, regardless of party, would be 
glad to vote for the candidate who had lied 
the least. 





Is Our Bill of Rights Still Potent? 
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Or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Timken 
Essay Contest, of November 17, 1950, was 
sponsored by the Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., of Canton, Ohio, for boys and girls 
who were regularly attending the junior 
or senior—grades 11 and 12—classes of 
high school and were children of Tim- 
ken employees. 

Its purpose was to instill in these 
children who will be entering the busi- 
ness and industrial world in the near 
future a fuller realization of just what 
the American way of life as lived through 
the Bill of Rights really means to every- 
one. 

In entering the contest, the students 
naturally had to do a good amount of 
research on the subject and this study- 
ing no doubt made a more lasting im- 
pression in their minds than their pre- 
vious exposition to the subject. 

The entries were limited to less than 
1,000 words and were judged on literary 
style, contents, and evidence of original 
thought and imagination applied to the 
subject. 


The contest was judged by a five-man 
board of men not connected in any way 
with the company. They were: Right 
Rev. Msgr. George N. Habig, pastor of 
St. Peter’s Catholic Church; Rev. Wil- 
lard I. Hackenberg, pastor of the Trinity 
Lutheran Church; Rabbi Lawrence H. 
Charney, of Shaary Torah Congregation; 
Judge George N. Graham, Stark County 
Common Pleas Court; Clayton G. Horn, 
editor in chief, the Canton Repository. 

Prizes awarded were in United States 
savings bonds as follows: First, $300; 
second, $200; third, $100, and 10 addi- 
tional prizes of $50 each, totaling $1,100. 

Winner of the contest was Joyce Ann 
Urbach, 16-year-old junior at Mc- 
Kinley High School, Canton, Ohio. She 
is the daughter of Harley J. Urbach, 
works engineer for the company. The 
essay follows: 

UNITED STATES BILL or RIGHTs CAN SAVE 

FREEDOM 
(By Joyce Ann Urbach) 

We, the youth of today, are growing up 
enveloped in the problems of war and peace. 
We cannot remember a time free from war 
or the threat of war. We look to the fu- 
ture, not with a bright, eager expectancy as 
our parents did, but with doubt and hesi- 
tancy at what we see. Just what does lie 
ahead in this world left to us by our elders? 

For a century and a half the Bill of 
Rights has stood as a magnificent signpost 
of personal freedom, but it can only point 
the way. The road to freedom we must 
travel ourselves. 

Americans have sometimes stumbled on 
this road, but they have always surged for- 
ward with a driving force. They have been 
inspired by the knowledge that what they 
were working toward was the best form of 
government yet established on this earth 
* * * @ government of freedom and 
equality. 

For twenty-odd years now there has been 
an outside force trying to turn us from our 
rocky road of freedom to the smooth road 
of communism—smooth because it is effort- 
less just to drift along with the masses, 
Men acting as mechanical robots with all 
precious free spirit gone. 

Will the Communist plan succeed, or are 
the people of this count:y beginning to 
realize just what has been happening? 
Many people are now aware of this outside 
threat against our freedoms, but what about 
the threat from internal sources? Is our 
Bill of Rights in danger of violation in our 
own Government? Are there certain 
stumbling blocks set out on our road to 
freedom that seem to flash red as a warn- 
ing sign? : 

For the past 18 or 20 years, our Govern- 
ment has lived by deficit financing. Debt 
destroys confidence, inertia sets in, and so- 
cialism is just a step further. The Gov- 
ernment steps over the line between de- 
mocracy and socialism when, through spend- 
ing and debt, it levies taxes on private busl- 
ness to the extent that companies cannot 
carry the tax burden and continue to grow. 
It is absolutely astonishing to know that 
$10,000,000 a year is used to operate Gov- 
ernment-owned automobiles. Can this be 
anything but mismanagement of our 
money? Our generation will have to carry 
a terrific burden of taxation largely due to 
the unwise spending of our predecessors. 
This is, in form, a curtailment of our liber- 
ties and may be considered unjust taxation 
on us. 

Two bills that may come to the new Con- 
gress when it assembles are the Brannan plan 
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and the bill for socialized medicine. We are 
teetering on the edge of a precipice when the 
Government ceases to regulate and begins to 
manage. So long as men are free to choose 
their own work and develop their chosen 
fields America will march forward and 
prosper. 

The Brannan plan would, in substance, tell 
the farmers what, when, and how they can 
grow their crops. Are not such controls in- 
fringement of personal freedom? 

Socialized medicine means the Govern- 
ment would tell us what doctor we could call 
and tell the doctor what people he could 
serve. These things must not happen. We 
must keep our freedom of incentive. Be- 
cause of this our country has grown great 
and will continue to grow in all things that 
better our standards of living. This freedom 
distinguishes America from any other coun- 
try. It’s a freedom we must save. 

Freedom of speech is a very precious herit- 
age. It gave a man the right to say in Cleve- 
land that some day, “We—meaning the CIO— 
will be able to tell the press what to print 
and what not to print.” By exercising one 
right he abused his responsibility to another. 
If the press ever becomes controlled by any 
pressure group we will have completely 
strayed from our freedom road. 

Freedom of the press came to the aid of 
our freedom of speech when General Mac- 
Arthur was not allowed to give his recent 
address, but it subsequently appeared in the 
newspapers. It has been truly said, “A state 
which dwarfs its men in order that they may 
be more docile instruments in its hands, even 
for beneficial purposes, will find that with 
small men no great thing can really be ac- 
complished.” 

According to the report of the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights the really flagrant 
abuse of the Bill of Rights is in regard to 
the Negro situation in the Southern States. 
There are seven States in the South with poll 
taxes that keep the majority of the Negroes 
from voting. There are many records of 
unfair and prejudiced trials held in southern 
courts. 

This minority race in our country suffers 
from many discriminations because of color. 
Where even a small section of our people suf- 
fer the loss of their rights as set down by 
our early leaders, our ideal of democracy is 
not completely realized. There should be 
constant effort to make the Bill of Rights a 
living experience of all our people regardless 
of color, 

These are a few of the threats to our free- 
dom and security. Notice that they are 
stumbling blocks which can be rolled away. 
They have not yet become permanent bar- 
riers on our freedom road. 

There are and always have been two kinds 
of government—without consent of the peo- 
ple and with consent of the people. Be- 
cause our fathers suffered under the first, 
they chose the second. They believed in 
democracy and freedom; we believe in it too. 
We must back our belief with positive action. 
Believe, act, think American, all the way. 

We, the youth, in order to have faith in 
the future must come to the conclusion that 
our Bill of Rights is still potent. 

We must know that the American people 
will not let us down. 

We want to know that they are aware of 
the existing threats to the basic freedoms, 
and will see to it that we have the chance 
that they did. 

We should have the opportunity to enjoy 
all the liberties granted under the protec- 
tive framework of our American Constitu- 
tion. 

It will then become our responsibility and 
privilege, with the help of God, to defend, 
preserve, and pass on to future generations 
our most sacred heritage—the American way 
of life. 
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The War in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I included in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, a report and a number of signa- 
tures on a petition concerning the 
wishes and desires of constituents of the 
Second District of Colorado, particular- 
ly Boulder, on the war in Korea, Today 
I include additions to the petition and a 
clarification of the objectives of the or- 
ganization: 

COMMITTEE FOR DECISION IN KOREA, 
Boulder, Colo. 

Your signature has been noted on the pe- 
titions signed at the public meeting held 
Sunday, January 7, 1951. 

As you know this demonstration by the 
people can be effective only if it is Nation- 
wide. 

You can help by forwarding the enclosed 
petitions to your friends and relatives in 
other localities in the Nation, telling them 
of the campaign and urging a public meet- 
ing in their community. 

When writing to your friends or rela- 
tives, we suggest you include the following 
explanations: 

1. A legacy of $5,000 received from a serv- 
ice man killed in Korea, is being used to 
urge people to demonstrate their opinion 
to Congress and the President. 

2. A few statements shuuld be included 
about the letter which set off the venture 
and the public meeting in Boulder which fol- 
lowed it. 

8. The purpose of this group is not to 
form public opinion, but to bring it into 
focus. 

4. The urgency of immediate action can- 
not be overstressed; events in Korea demand 
it. 

5. We seek a decision in Korea around 
which American people can unite. 

6. Originals of the petition should be re- 
turned to this committee; we recommend 
that certified true copies be sent to your 
representatives in Congress. 

The most important action to be taken, 
however, in addition to completing the pe- 
tition is—a letter or telegram to President 
Harry Truman and congressional repre- 
sentatives. Now is the time to revive our 
democratic heritage of action. 

CoMMITTEE FOR DECISION IN KOREA, 
R. A. Martinson, Chairman. 
SIGNERS OF THE PETITION 


Ralph Nielsen, Frank R. Burton, John E. 
Anderson, Harry M. Nordlok, Strasburg, 
Colo.; Donald W. Jackson, Byers, Colo.; 
Henry Fruhling, Niel I. English, Elmer Hop- 
per, O. E. Brown, Mrs. Zylpha Brown, Stras- 
burg, Colo.; Mrs. Zylpha Snavely, Byers, 
Colo.; Miss Martha Balanga, C. J. Linnehus, 
Mrs. C. J, Linnehus, Strasburg, Colo.; George 
F. Tegeler, H. Strot, Everett Douglass, Rich- 
ard T. Bothwell, Wiggins, Colo.; Henry Leb- 
soek, Brush, Colo.; G. L. Bothwell, Jesse Ber- 
nard, Robert C. Larson, Wiggins, Colo.; C. L. 
Maritt, Burney Sloan, Strasburg, Colo.; H. E. 
Bryson, Denver, Colo.; Mrs. Vern Rice, Stras- 
burg, Colo.; R. W. Helling, Limon, Colo.; 
Donald Rin, Armal C. Hanson, Vernon D. 
Whelden, Emma Ehlers, Dal E. Gabhert, 
Strasburg, Colo; D. R. Baldwin, Denver, 
Colo.; Doris White, Mrs, James Warrea, H. H. 
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Kruse, A. Dorothy Pescko, Strasburg, Colo.; 
Lohma Palmer, L. J. Tippett, Byers, Colo.; 
Martha A. Nordloh, John H. Nordloh, Reed 
L. Nordloh, Strasburg, Colo.; Courtland 
Rybicks, Bennett, Colo.; Claude H. Baxter, 
Robert Rice, Richard Rice, Vern Rice, Betty 
Rice, Jean Rice, Beulah Barrois, Wanda 
Barrois, Strasburg, Colo.; Roy Hinkle, Marvin 
Hinkle, Neil Hinkle, Luceille Hinkle, Wiggins, 
Colo.; D. Mitchell, Strasburg, Colo.; Robert 
Ehrlich, Weldona, Colo.; Mrs. I. L. Wirth, 
J. L. Wirth, Wiggins, Colo; Raymond 
Minaem, Byers, Colo.; Fred Poston, Henry G. 
Bartholomew, P. R. Hamilton, Charles B. 
Nordloh, Erushe!l O. Nordloh, William P. 
Nordlioh, Ellen Belle Nordloh, Mrs. P. R. 
Hamilton, Chuck Landon, Strasburg, Colo.; 
Lyle Ingersoll, Platteville, Colo.; Floyd Price, 
Strasburg, Colo.; William C. Beck, Bennett, 
Colo.; Joan Klein, Donald Price, Neva A. 
Burton, Lina V. Giuter, Leon Birney, C. H. 
Wilson, Earl Ennis, Eugene Berney, Stras- 
burg, Colo.; Bobbie Adams, Lucille Palmer, 
Clifford Orusby, Junior Gordley, Byers, Colo.; 
Ed G. Sohert, Beatrice Luke, T. J. Weddell, 
Marian Weddell, Strasburg, Colo.; Loren A. 
Guy, Deertrail, Colo; Chester D. Derby, 
Walter L. Best, Byers, Colo.; Russell Pote, 
Strasburg, Colo.; Howard Fox, Denver, Colo.; 
Victor D. Wright, Strasburg, Colo.; Otis 
Fitch, Burlin Pitts, Byers, Colo.; C. E. Fink- 
beiner, Little Rock, Ark.; B. J. Wawak, Bige- 
low, Ark.; Freeman Scott, Sanford L. Scott, 
James G. Wassin, Oryly Luse, Strasburg, 
Colo.; H. McLaughlin, Denver, Colo.; Frank 
Nyback, Strasburg, Colo.; Clifford Smith, 
Byers, Colo.; C. Oudukirk, Strasburg, Colo.; 
Russell W. Wood, Joe Andreotto, Denver, 
Colo.; James W. Sounsen, Wallace B. Black, 
J. W. McLaughlin, Raymond L. Zyback, L. M. 
Montgomery, Dorothy Driscoll, Gene Rice, 
Joe Tibebon, Chuck Bates, Strasburg, Colo.; 
William F. Guye, Bennett, Colo.; B. L. Moore- 
head, Strasburg, Colo; Robert M. West, 
Wheatridge, Colo.; Harold D. Carmichal, In- 
dian Hills, Colo.; Theodore Billinger, Brigh- 
ton, Colo.; Mrs. Nell Bradley, Walter Llew- 
ellyn, Mabel Llewellyn, Fred Beitler, A. W. 
Stahl, Ralph W. Williamson, William J. 
Rerksiek, Ross Blias, Karl M. Luke, Charles 
T. Heinricy, John E. Williams, Roy H. Funk, 
L. W. Burchfield, R. L. Beitts, Hubert A. 
Haugen, John Schmidt, Craig Miller, H. M. 
Mermenge, Frank Roberts, J. H. Ferguson, 
Lee Cooper, J. A. Hart, Gunnor Herskinel, 
Oliver Hibbs, Cecil M. Cook, Philander B. 
Rice, George Michell, R. H. Bauman, J. L. 
Pinzenzeham, Phillip E. Pinzenzeham, J, R. 
Rhine, Otto Engelbrecht, Benney Sloan, John 
Nordioh, Jr., Willis I. Young, Strasburg, 
Colo.; Chris Voldin, Byers, Colo.; A. P. Wag- 
ner, Strasburg, Colo.; Ben Wolden, Jr., Byers, 
Colo.; Halver Walden, Spring Valley, Minn.; 
Oo. L. Johnson, Denver Colo.; Glen Clark, 
Robert Beutels, Ross Perry, Byers, Colo.; 
Cc. L. Huston, J. W. Weddell, R. A. Meller, 
Audrey Cooper, May Cooper, Naonie I. Young, 
Elsie Kerksiek, Ethel Pinzenzeham, Fannie 
Morekead, Strasburg, Colo.; E. D. Trour, Deer- 
trail, Colo.; Richard Vansyou, Walter Van- 
syou, Lydia Beltz, J. O. Beltz, W. H. Scott, 
Byers, Colo.; J. D. Rogers, Strasburg, Colo.; 
James E. Hunter, Bennett, Colo.; Herb Barr, 
Byers, Colo.; Lyie L. Butler, Strasburg, Colo.; 
Arlie Manen, Byers, Colo.; fd Savard, Arthur 
E. Phillips, Wilmer Pimberton, Strasburg, 
Colo.; Tom Pemberton, Agate, Colo.; George 
Williams, Floyd R. Hamilton, Bill Pinchock, 
Strasburg, Colo.; A. W. Henderson, Watkins, 
Colo.; N. Scheure, L. W. Podoll, Aurora, 
Colo.; E. B. Zimmeura, Denver, Colo.; Walter 
Schroth, Joseph R. McEroy, Bub Bordner, 
Alvin Young, John Clair, Georgia E. Clair, 
Harold B. Tuffs, Barney Stoffel, Sr., Tom 
Brockman, Glen Lascasta, Barney Stoffel, Jr., 
Bennett, Colo.; Phil Tann, Greeley, Colo.; 
Norman Toft, C. R. Shuer, G. W. Hanlon, 
Ralph Hanlon, Roy Hanlon, Alvin Tedesko, 
Bennett, Colo. 
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Editorial Comment on Address by Hon. 
James A. Farley 
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HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unalrimous consent that two editorials 
and an art.cle relative to the excellent 
address made by former Postmaster 
General James A. Farley to the State 
Chamber of Commerce of Florida in No- 
vember of last year be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. The first is en- 
titled “Farley Looks at November 7,” and 
appeared in the Bridgeport Post on No- 
vember 24, 1950. The second is entitled, 
“Mr. Parley Woos the South,” and ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
on November 23, 1950. The third is in 
a column headed “Heffernan says Farley 
makes a diagnosis,” and appeared in the 
Brooklyn Eagle, November 30, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Bridgeport Post of November 24, 
1950] 


FaRLEY LOOKS AT NOVEMBER 7 


From all sections of the country political 
pundits have been having their say about the 
election on November 7, in varying degrees of 
importance. 

Perhaps the most significant analysis has 
come from James A. Farley, former Demo- 
cratic national chairman, who in two elec- 
tions successfully presented Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to the voters of the country, and 
then broke with him on the third-term prin- 
ciple. Mr. Farley has always been scrupulous 
about principles, in and out of politics. 

Although not active politically since then, 
the former Postmaster General still knows 
more about the Democratic Party, and the 
men and women who make up that party, 
than any other citizen. There is no question 
about his qualifications to speak on the effect 
of the November 7 results on the party which 
he led to power. 

Defeats of union-endorsed candidates 
clearly indicate that the country does not 
want an independent labor party, he told 
the Florida Chamber of Commerce. “The 
principle upon which this Nation rests is 
that individuals vote as individuals, not as 
members of blocs. They vote their convic- 
tions through the party of their choice, and 
that party represents all interests, business 
and agricultural, labor and capital,” Mr. Far- 
ley said. 

There are many lessons to be drawn, he 
said, which may not only make for a better 
Democratic Party, but a better two-party 
system for the Nation. He has always been 
a stanch believer in the two-party system 
and has often pointed out that it would be 
an error for labor unions to form a party 
of their own. The Ohio election proved 
beyond doubt how the people, and working- 
men themselves, feel about a labor party. 
Yet, he noted, there has been great danger 
that labor would do this through union 

political organizations set up in districts 
and in States, 
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Such a development would be contrary to 
the theory of government under our Ameri- 
can two-party system, since it would allow 
the elimination of policies by one issue and 
by one group in the community. It was this 
fear, he believes, that drove many Democrats 
into the Taft column in Ohio. 

In his clear and frank appraisal of the 
results, he does not believe that people 
prefer to support third, or splinter parties, 
of which there were two in New York State. 
He scored the Democratic Party for allowing 
the Liberal Party, though less radical than 
the Am-rican Labor Party, to move in and 
dictate candidates. He pointed out the perils 
to European stability because of the multi- 
plicity of parties. 

He believes the election carried a warning 
to the Government to go slow with further 
experiments in domestic affairs for at least 
the curation. He mentioned specifically the 
Brannan plan, socialized medicine, and other 
unsubstantial experiments. They won no 
honors in the recent election, the former 
chairman said, declaring that we want to be 
a humane progressive Nation, but we cannot 
be big-hearted with money we haven’t got. 

Mr. Farley urged the abandonment of the 
proposed Federal civil rights legislation, be- 
cause the problems cannot be solved on a 
Federal basis. They belong to the States or 
to the region, and he finds the Southern 
States solving their problems in this regard 
successfully without the heavy hand of law. 

Mr. Farley's talk was filled with common 
sense, and if the Fair Dealers have any of 
that rare commodity, they will agree with 
hir. and change their partisan tactics. If 
they don’t, Democrats will continue to vote 
with the more conservative Republicans, 
just as they did in Ohio. 


|From the New York Eerald Tribune of 
November 23, 1950] 


Mr. FarLey Woos THE SoutH 


James A. Farley, one may assume, did not 
journey all the way to Tampa just to hear 
himself talk. The former Postmaster Gen- 
eral's address before the Florida Chamber 
of Commerce covered a variety of topics, but 
the references to civil rights appear to have 
a special purpose. It must have been pleas- 
ing to southerners to hear the former na- 
tional chairman of the Democratic Party 
say that “most of the problems raised by the 
so-called civil rights program are gradually 
and peacefully being solved right here in the 
South.” While Mr. Farley's position may 
not utterly coincide with that of the Dixie- 
crats, it is certainly the complete opposite of 
everything that President Truman and the 
Democratic Party profess to advocate. Mr. 
Farley was giving the audience what they 
wanted to hear—that Federal legislation is 
the wrong approach, that Mr. Truman really 
ought to sit down to friendly chats with the 
southern leaders, and that good people can 
be trusted to do the right thing. 

The trouble, from the South’s viewpoint, 
is that Mr. Farley holds no position within 
his party. He speaks merely for himself, but 
the Farley opinion in political matters com- 
mands respect. And when Mr. Farley says 
that his party is pretty much wrong on civil 
rights, it is logical to assume that he is pre- 
pared to push the challenge. Just what he 
proposes to do is not plain, but the evidence 
has been mounting for some time that this 
Democrat would like to get back into some 
seat of political power. Perhaps Mr. Farley 
is convinced that a swing to the right is on, 
and calculates that the South is just the 
Piace to try out. As a political analyst and 
tactician, he is among the best. It is easy to 
imagine that Mr. Farley would like to direct 
@ conservative turnabout in the Democratic 
Party. How he could ever sell the southern 
idea of civil rights to the big-city Democrats 
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is a trifle obscure, but then the expert politi- 
cian is always good at hybridizing. 


{From the Brooklyn Eagle of November 30, 
1950] 


HEFFERNAN Says FaRLEY MAKEs A DIAGNOsIS 


What was in ar. editorial this commenta- 
tor wrote in May of 1931 is beyond recall. 
But in his files he finds a letter in which 
James A. Farley wrote: “When I am again 
in Brooklyn I shall drop in and say hello 
to you, as I believe a personal chat would 
enable me to give you some informatior as 
to wkat I am trying to do around the State.” 
In what he was trying to do then he was 
conspicuously successful. 

Nineteen years, heavily freighted, have 
passed into hectic history since that letter 
reached my desk. Mr. Farley has been 
around the State, around the Nation, and 
around the world. He has learnei much. 
His recent speech to the Florida Chamber of 
Commerce encompased much of what he 
learned. 

It was good medicine. The political doc- 
tor made an excellent diagnosis and pre- 
scribed medication. 

“Somehow,” said Mr. Farley, “I feel, as a 
Democrat, that the results generally, while 
they indicated a Republican trend, were 
good for the Democratic Party. Tht party 
still holds the Presidency and it still holds 
both Houses of Congress. There are some 
Democrats who are disappointed. 

“And there are some who were never real 
Democrats who were deeply disappointed. 
But out of the lessons of this election we 
can draw soine w.sdom that may make for 
a better and more unified Democratic Party 
and a better two-party system for the Na- 
tion as a whole. I shall mention a few of 
these lessons.” 

It is not too difficult to identify those who 
were never real Democrats. Some of them 
transcended the bounds of democracy in the 
train of the leader in whose cause Jim Far- 
ley entered the political lists 19 years ago. 
Some of them went down to defeat in the 
recent election. 

After touching briefly on the revolt of the 
workers against the labor bosses, notably in 
Ohio, Mr. Farley held up as a warning to 
honest liberals the danger of bloc or splin- 
ter parties which had reduced France to 
impotency when Hitler attacked and which 
now make difficult her decisions in the mat- 
ter of rearming Germany. 

We can pass his approval of the inclusion 
of Spain in the western alliance, and his 
plan for raising defense funds. 

Mr. Farley’s views on the outstanding is- 
sues of the late campaign might well receive 
consideration from Mr. Truman if he has in 
mind the conciliation of many interests, 
particularly those of the South. Thus: 

“As we turn from parties to issues there 
is another real lesson in this election. Zoon- 
fronted as we are with a great peril in our 
foreign relations, with immense deficits and 
heavy taxation, the voters have made it clear 
that they want the Government to go slow 
with further experiments in domestic af- 
fairs for at least the duration. The Bran- 
nan plan, socialized medicine, and other un- 
substantial experiments won no honors in 
this election. We cannot be big-hearted 
with money we don’t have. 

“This election and the primaries in the 
South that preceded it showed further that 
this country has no desire to follow Socialist 
Britain in adopting socialized medicine. 

“Freemen in whose hearts there lives a 
sense of justice and common sense can gen- 
erally be trusted to do what is right. I say 
to those anxious people who are too ready 
to lift the threat of authority to leave re- 
covery to the spirit of liberty.” 


Editzrial Comment on Address by Hon. 
James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp three 
excellent editorials respecting a recent 
address by Hon. James A. Farley, former 
Postmaster General and former chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
November 23, 1950] 


FaRLey GIvVEs ADVICE TO FELLOW DeMocraTs 
(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, November 22.—Probably the 
sagest of the political observers of our times 
is James A. Farley, who, after twice piloting 
a Presidential nominee to success at the polls, 
nevertheless parted from that same indi- 
vidual on a matter of principle—opposing a 
break in the third-term tradition. 

What Farley says now in analyzing the re- 
cent election is particularly significant and 
revealing. For it is the opinion of a man 
who, more than any other outside of public 
office, knows what the Democratic Party 
really means to its followers and what it can 
mean in pursuing a course that might be 
termed sound instead of unsound liberalism. 

The man who not only served in the late 
President Roosevelt’s Cabinet as Postmaster 
General, but who led the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee is certainly entitled to 
speak about the Democratic Party as an in- 
stitution. 

“First,” says Farley concerning the last 
election, “it showed in Ohio and in several 
other places that neither the Republican nor 
the Democratic Parties, nor the workingman 
himself, nor the voters generally want an 
independent labor party. I have many times 
made myself clear on this subject. 

“Since labor unions became an effective 
force in our economy, it has been suggested 
by some that labor might conceivably form 
a political party of its own, with the avowed 
objective of presenting its aims through the 
medium of a platform sponsored by an inde- 
pendent labor party. 

“T want to say that I am definitely opposed 
to such an idea because I am a firm believer 
in the two-party system. 

“The great danger since the two big labor 
federations have set up their own political 
organizations is that in many districts and 
in some States these organizations might well 
supplant one or both of the regular parties. 
The result of this would be the elimination 
of policies by one issue and by one group in 
the community. That is quite contrary to 
the whole theory of government in this 
Republic under a two-party system. The 
fear of that in Ohio I know in this year’s 
election drove many Democrats to vote for 
Tart. And it is also clear that thousands of 
union members refused to be told how to 
vote by the political arms of the unions and 
voted for Tarr in a 

This is a frank exposition by one who 
knows the trends in party fortunes and the 
changing attitudes of voters. Farley, how- 
ever, not only refers to what happened in 
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A suggestion that is as sensible as it is 
belated comes from James A. Farley. 

in an address at Tampa, Fia., Mr. Farley 
said President Truman should abandon his 
civil-rights program and leave the problems 
myolved in it to be handled on a State and 


regional basis. 
Mr. Farley is a former Democratic national 


Said 
well, in the interest of national as well as 
, summor the leaders of the 
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He evidently isn’t in the market for good 
advice. 


[From the Savannah Evening Press of No- 
vember 22, 1950) 


Ma. Faaizxy's Goon Apvice 


James A. Fariey, who in the field of politics 
has a reputation for knowing whereof he 
speaks, has given President Truman and the 
others who preside over the policies of the 
national administration, some good advice. 
Acceptance of Mr. Fariey’s acivice by Mr. 
‘Truman would be a manifestation of the 
President's sincere interest in a program 
which up to this time appears on the face 


ve approach would be through 

inviting those who know the problems best 
to solve them on a regional and State basis. 
Mr. Farley spoke emphatically against 
what, regardiess of the names they may be 
called by their sponsors, are 1950-model 


Tremendous strides have been made in the 
South in race relationships, and this section 
has more in this regard to point to with 
pride than have some other sections which 


Mr. Farley has a clear conception of how 
an ever-growing better relationship ts to be 
nurtured. We repeat, he has given the 
President some excellent advice. 





Recommendations for Preventing World 
War ifi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8) , 1951 
Mr.HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
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As a Srep Towarp Preventinc Wortp War 
III—RSCOMMENDATIONS FoR ACTION 
(By Frank P. Graham) 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 


Christmas 1950 and the New Year 1951 have 
come with their heritage from a great past 
and their hopes amid the darkness which 
broods over the peoples of the earth. 

In the nearly 2,000 years since the first 
Christmas there have been transmitted to 
the keeping of our generation the Hebraic, 
Greek, Latin, Catholic, Protestant, scientific, 
industrial, democratic, European, American 
heritage of human freedom and humane 
hopes yet unfulfilied and now imperilied in 
this world. 

In the reorientation of America as part 
also of the Pacific-Asiatic world, it is of 
concern to us that in the East the spiritual 
heritage of the oldest civilizations is being 
uprooted by conquerors who would exalt the 
ideology of one generation and the quick 
ruthless methods of the police state above 
the wisdom of hundreds of generations. The 
need for reform is large and insistent in the 
East and the West. The East and the West 
need the values cf creative cooperation in 
reform. This cooperation will be more crea- 
tive when based on a mutual respect for the 
deep spiritual heritage of historic peoples, 
a decent regard for the truth above the false- 
hoods of hate as the basis for fair relations, 
the freedom of the human mind as the crea- 
tive source of progress, and the dignity of 
the individual and the moral antonomy and 
enterprise of the human spirit as the bavis 
of enduring freedom and reform in this 
crucial age. 

In the womb of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury are a-borning the ideological, economic, 
social, political, scientific-atomic-cosmic, and 
spiritual forces which mayhap determine 
the destinies of peoples for generations. The 
modern economic framework of production 
and communication, which encompasses the 
earth with its dymamic power, catches up 

ideas, depressions and wars anywhere and 
involves, and sometimes engulfs, peoples 
everywhere. 

Dictatorships have risen through and for 
the concentration under one central political 
control of the police state all the powers of 
production and communication (1) for its 
mastery over the bodies and minds, the work 
and life, the hopes and the spirits of the 
people; (2) for the subjugation of the free 
peopies; and (3) for the domination of all 
the peoples of the earth. 

The spiritual heritage of a great past and 
the humane hopes for a freer and better 
world in the west and the east are both now 
in peril. In two hemispheres the peoples, 
with both despair and hope, look from the 
background of centuries gone into the years 
ahead pregnant with war or peace, freedom 
or slavery for hundreds of millions of people 
across the «arth. The world-wide crusade 
for freedom and peace must climb fram the 
valleys of weakness and fear into the hills 
of courage and power. 

In the midst of the global gloom of the 
Christmas came with its 
@ darkening world. Nearly 
a@ Child was born in a lowly 
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manger in a little country in Asia near the 
sea which yet joins with hope the east and 
Glad tidings came in the darkne:s 
‘ore the dawn. With the Child was born 
the hope of peace on earth and good will 
en. The Child became a man and 

and died for the brotherhood of all 
men and the fatherhood of one God. Jesus 
and the prophets and saints, east and west, 
taught the Golden Rule and human brother- 
: ene God, one family, and one world 
of freedom, justice, peace and good will 
among men, unfulfilled to this hour. 
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I. THE YEARNINGS OF THE PEOPLES FOR PEACE 


1. In the United States: In the United 
States today the mothers and fathers in 
homes, the sons and daughters who dream 
their youthful dreams of homes of their 
own, the people on farms, in factories, stores, 
mines, and upon the seas, the people in 
cities, towns, villages, and the countryside, 
in schools and churches, want peace. They 
would have peace, they are sure, if only the 
cruel dictators of the Soviet Union would 
stop their aggressive tyranny and let the 
people have peace. 

2. In the Soviet Union: In the Soviet 
Union, the mothers and fathers in homes, 
the sons and daughters, who dream their 
youthful dreams of homes of their own, the 
people on farms, in factories, stores, mines 
and upon the seas, in cities, towns, villages, 
and the countryside, want peace. They 
would have peace, they have been led to 
believe, if only the Fascist warmongers in 
the United States would let the people have 
peace. 

3. In other nations: In other nations of 
the earth the mothers and fathers in homes, 
the sons and daughters who dream their 
youthful dreams of homes of their own, 
the people everywhere as they work and 
love, dream and hope, want peace. They 
would have peace, hundreds of millions of 
them believe, if only the Soviet Union and 
the United States would let the people have 

ace. 
< The people of all colors and creeds, 
races, and regions: The yellow, brown, red, 
black and white peoples want peace. The 
Buddhists, Hindus, Confucianists, Shintoists, 
Moslems, Jews, Greek Orthodox, Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, believers and unbe- 
lievers, want peace. The people of North 
and South America, Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Australia and the islands of the oceans and 
seas, want peace. All the peoples of the 
earth, who in this generation, have suffered 
through a world war, a world depression and 
another world war, yearn and pray for free- 
dom and security, justice, and peace. 


Il. THE UNIVERSAL YEARNING OF THE PEOPLES 
FOR PEACE CONFRONTED WITH THE HIGH 
POTENTIALS OF THE WORLD FOR WAR 


Against this time for universal good will, 
in the face of the universal desire of the 
les for peace, and despite the unresting 
vor of the Government of the United 
States and other governments, the nations 
are confronted with dictatorship, imperial- 
ism and aggression. 

1. The ways of dictatorship: The Com- 
munist dictatorship has made war on re- 
ligion, subjugated the freedom of the mind, 
the freedom of representation in parlia- 
ments, the freedom of association in 
churches, corporations, labor unions, co- 
operative societies, fraternal and civic or- 
ganizations, has broken treaties; blocked the 
unification of Germany and Korea; subju- 
gated by methods of the police state nine 
nations and parts of two nations; sought to 
sabotage the recovery of Southern and 
Western European nations; stripped Man- 
churia, poisoned the minds of hundreds of 
millions of people with falsehoods and hate; 
crushed the freedom to struggle for free- 
dom; enslaved increasingly more mil- 
lions of people in enforced bondage than 
were ever held in slavery at any time in his- 
tory; segregated 200,000,000 people behind 
the iron curtain; vetoed the international 
control and inspection of atomic power; 
blocked the international efforts and pro- 
cedures of the United Nations for peace; and 
has gone far in a program of aggression and 
imperialism for the domination of the world, 

2. The ways of freedom: With all its un- 
fair but decreasing discriminations, injus- 
tices, failures, and frustrations of freedom 
and democracy, the United States has pre- 
served the freedom of religion, the freedom 
of the mind, and the freedom of association; 
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has advanced the freedom to struggle for 
freedom by which more millions of Negroes 
in the last 85 years in the United States have 
made more progress than any like number 
of people in any like time in modern history, 
revealing, against many handicaps, the in- 
nate capacities of a great people for self- 
development in an advancing democracy; 
liberated the Philippines; has, against both 
the Dutch and Communist imperialists, 
thrown its weight on the side of the inde- 
pendence and freedom of the 70,000,000 In- 
donesian people; has, against both the 
French and Communist imperialists, fa- 
vored the autonomy of the Indochinese 
people; has favored the self-determination 
of peoples in Israel and the Near East, in 
Southern Asia, Korea, West Germany, North- 
ern and Western Europe, and Great Britain; 
offered to give up its then monopoly of 
atomic power for international control and 
inspection; helped to facilitate the pro- 
cedures and cooperated with the purposes 
of the United Nations against aggression as 
the best hope of freedom and peace in the 
world. 

3. No appeasement of aggression: Stand- 
ing on the brink of the abyss of another 
possible world war between dictatorship 
which, with all its pretenses, would crush 
the freedom to struggle for freedom, and 
the democracies, which, with all their faults, 
would preserve the freedom to struggle for 
freedom, some free nations are still torn by 
the opposite pulls of appeasement and re- 
sistance to aggression. In the present com- 
plex world situation resistance to aggression 
in Korea or anywhere may lead to global 
war. Appeasement of aggression leads no 
less surely and even more disastrously into 
another world war. 

Not backward from a Dunkerque to a Mu- 
nich, but forward. In resisting aggression in 
Korea the United Nations risked the military 
disaster of a Dunkerque to avoid the moral 
disaster of a Munich. If the recently victori- 
ous United Nations forces should be driven 
off the peninsula, the way would not be back- 
ward to Munich but forward with the United 
Nations for the ultimate triumph of free- 
dom, self-determination of all peoples, jus- 
tice and peace under the laws rather than 
by the wars of nations. In the present 
situation, whether we appease or resist, drift 
or plunge, or stand aside in isolation, the 
world potentials are so heavily charged that 
& local spark may become a global con- 
flagration. 

In the global dilemma of the universal 
yearnings of the people for peace and the 
high potentials of the werld for war, it is 
only through heroic efforts of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in cooperation 
with the other governments of the United 
Nations, persistent against great odds, that 
@ way may be found to make effective the 
people’s passion for peace against the ag- 
gressors’ will for war. 

The free peoples must stand resolutely 
together against appeasement of aggres- 
sions and any surrender to the universal 
domination of a world totalitarian state. 


Ill. MEANTIME, MOBILIZATION OF THE FREE 
WORLD FOR COLLECTIVE SELF-DEFENSE OF 
HUMAN FREEDOM 


Meantime, the United States, and all the 
nations of the free world, East and West, 
must mobilize their economic, military, 
scientific, democratic, human and spiritual 
resources for the cooperative self-defense of 
their democratic existence and the self-de- 
‘termination of peoples. Denunciations, 
armaments, plans, and pacts—essential as 
they are—are not enough. The American 
people, in democratic and moral answer to 
fascism and communism, must relentlessly 
keep up the struggle against imperialism, 
privilege, monopoly, and discriminations, 
and take the next step toward fulfillment of 
our American dream and our spiritual hopes 


for the freedom and equal opportunity for «11 
people in a free and federated world. 

The free peoples mus* stand together in 
defense of their commitments to the freedom 
of the human mind, the dignity of the 
human being, and the moral autonomy of 
the human spirit against a monstrous tyran- 
ny which seeks to subjugate all peoples in 
the expanding dominions of a world police 
state. 


Iv. THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


In such a complex and desperate situa- 
tion, where may the people of the earth 
look for the implementation of their univer- 
sal aspiration for peace? Not to the capital 
of any one or two nations. That way alone 
is the isolated way to war. Rather to the 
capital of all the nations. The way of in- 
ternational cooperation is the only way to 
enduring peace. The only international 
agency available for the balanced informa- 
tion and action of the peoples of all nations 
is the United Nations. With all its failures 
and frustrations, with all the need for 
amendment to its Charter for a federated 
world, the peoples of the earth still look in 
hope to the United Nations dedicated by 
the noble principles of its Charter to stopping 
aggression, preventing war, promoting free- 
dom, and maintaining peace in the world. 

1. The General Assembly is the only world 
forum of all the nations: 

More democratically and organically the 
people now look to the General Assembly 


‘with new hope in the recently and over- 


whelmingly adopted procedures for uniting 
for peace. In the General Assembly are rep- 
resented 60 nations which include the over- 
whelming majority of the people of the con- 
tinents and islands of the earth by their own 
self-determination. 

In the midst of the almost unsolvable di- 
lemmas on the edge of a world catastrophe, 
whose burdens are now heroically borne by 
the statesmen of the free world, time does 
not wait for amendments to the Charter, for 
stronger ways, better days, more democratic 
governments, or nobler people. To amend 
the Charter the United Nations must now 
save the Charter and itself from destruction. 
To become more democratic the people must 
save the freedom to be a democracy. Free- 
dom and democracy begin at home but with- 
out resistance to the aggression and tyranny 
of the totalitarian police state, freedom and 
democracy would have no home in which to 
grow. The people of the world, as imperfect 
as we all are in our human and inhuman 
ways, are the only people available in this 
fearful time. Now and soon is the only time 
left. The General Assembly is the only world 
forum of all the nations. The Assembly of 
the delegates from 60 nations is the most 
representative of the organs of the United 
Nations. It is not subject to the veto in its 
own jurisdiction. It is the only agency in 
existence in this confused and yet hopeful 
world which has a chance of enlisting the 
attention of most of the peoples of the earth 
for making effective their hopes for peace. 

2. A majority vote of the Security Council 
on a procedural matter not subject to the 
veto can lift the dispute from the Council 
agenda and free the Assembly to make rec- 
ommendations: 

It is recognized that, in accordance with 
article 12 of the Charter, the General As- 
sembly cannot make a recommendation con- 
cerning any matter on the agenda of the 
Security Council. Nevertheless, since put- 
ting a dispute on the agenda of the Council 
is a procedural matter not subject to the 
veto, a majority vote of the Council can re- 
move a matter from the Council's agenda 
and thus make it a matter regarding which 
the Assembly can make recommendations. 

Now is the time and the General Assembly 
is the agency to make findings and recom- 
mendations for the principles and procedures 
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of the United Nations; and (2) political 

ples with provision for internal secu- 
rity, civil liberties, free trade, transportation, 
communication, economic rehabilitation, 
plebiscites or other forms of free elections, 
and convention of delegates elected on the 
basis of population, for framing a constitu- 
tion for a free, independent, and united Ko- 
rean nation under the supervision of the 
United Nations for the self-determination of 
all the Korean people and their admission 
as an independent member nation into the 
United Nations. 

These Renville principles and procedures, 
modified and adapted to meet the Korean 
situation, could be the ways and means of 
substituting ballots for bullets and of sub- 
stituting law and the self-determination of 
peoples for war and the self-extermination of 
peoples. 


VI. THE REJECTION OF FAIR PRINCIPLES AND 
OPEN PROCEDURES FOR THE SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION OF PEOPLES WOULD REVEAL TO THE PEO- 
PLES OF THE EARTH THE DESIGNS OF DICTATORS 
FOR AGGRESSION AND WORLD DOMINATION 
If, in the face of the publication of the 

and recommendations for the truce 
and the principles and procedures for the 
settlement of the international dispute, any 
nation—and specifically the dictatorship be- 
hind the puppet government which refuses 
substantially to accept them hut determines 
heedlessly to go on its way of defiance, ag- 
gression, and war—would thereby make its 
position of recalcitrance and aggression 
dramatically known to the great majority 
of the peoples of the earth. Above the false 

da of dictators and beyond the 

reasonable question of free peoples, such a 
position would make clear which govern- 
ment is recklessly bent upon aggression and 
war for the domination of the world. Any 
such government, in flagrant disregard of the 
yearnings of the people for peace and in re- 
jection of the recommendations of the only 
existing international agency based on full 
and open discussions in the only world 
forum, brands itself as an outlaw before the 
Judgment bar of mankind, Such an outlaw 
nation, exposed before the world, would have 
to take the consequences of the combined 
economic, political, military, and moral self- 
defense of a free world in carrying out the 
principles and purposes of the United Na- 
tions as the best hope of fulfilling the yearn- 
ings and prayers of the peoples for freedom, 
justice, and peace under law. 

While some wait for universal disarma- 
ment, a limited world federal government, 
world law, and a world police force, for the 
prevention of aggression and war, there must 
be mustered now on the side of human free- 
dom against aggression not only more peo- 


ple and more bombs but also a greater faith. 
In the moral potentials of the United Na- 
tions fully utilized is more ultimate power 
than in the explosive force of atomic bombs. 

The muster of the effective power of the 

General Assembly for human freedom and 
the self-determination of peoples might pre- 
vent war and thereby avoid the use of atomic 
bombs against aggression. The world’s po- 
tentials for war and self-destruction of peo- 
ples must be brought under the control of 
the United Nations’ potentials for peace and 
the abundant production by peoples. To the 
large executive power and influence of the 
Security Council, presently subject to the 
paralysis of the veto, must be added more 
promptly and effectively the moral power of 
the General Assembly of all the nations, 
which can, without a veto, make recom- 
mendations to the Security Council and to 
member nations—with the peoples of the 
world looking on with their hopes and lis- 
tening in with their great moral power. 

The yearnings and prayers of the peoples 
for freedom and peace are universal. The 
potentials for war and self-destruction are 
world-wide. 

The time to save freedom and peace is des- 
perately late. The only agency which can 
now possibly express and muster the moral 
power of mankind for freedom and hope and 
peace is the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

The peoples of the world, under God, to 
save themselves and their civilization, shall 
have a rebirth of freedom and faith in the 
effective power of the moral opinion of man- 
kind, mobilized by the General Assembly of 
the nations of the earth against tyranny, ag- 
gression, and war. 

VII, THE ULTIMATE TRIUMPH OF THE SOVEREIGN- 
TY OF THE MORAL LAW THROUGH INTERNA- 
TIONAL COOPERATION BY WHICH DICTATORS 
MUST FALL, EMPIRES CRUMBLE, AGGRESSION 
FAILS AND FREEDOM PREVAILS IN GOD'S GOOD 
TIME 
Undergirding the power of the free world 

and the principles of the United Nations 

would be the universal yearnings of the peo- 
ples of the earth for peace and the world- 
wide assertion, through the General Assem- 
bly, of the moral sovereignty in the minds 
and hearts of the peoples as a part of the 
structure of God's .universe. False propa- 
ganda in the face of the truth will eventually 
become as chaff which the wind driveth 
away. All peoples will yet rise in self-deter- 
mination through the knowledge of the 
truth which will make them free. The light 
of liberty will yet shine through the iron 
curtain of men’s minds. The warmth of 
human brotherhood will yet melt away the 
iron curtain of men’s hearts. The people's 
hopes for freedom and peace still fly their 
flags high in the Western World and across 
the eastern seas. Against the ultimate 
sovereignty of the moral law which runs 
through the universe, the history of nations, 
and the minds and hearts of the people who 
pray for freedom, justice, and peace, empires 
will crumble, dictators fall, and aggressors 
make war no more. 
THE BIRTH OF THE CHILD 

With the birth of the Child the idea of the 
fatherhood of one God, the ultimate sov- 
ereignty of the moral law, and the brother- 
hood of all men, became flesh in Jesus, Son 
of God, Brother of Men, Scourge of Wrong, 
and Prince of Peace. He was Son of man 
who had not where to lay His head, lived 
among men, ministered to the poor in body 
and sick of heart, was crucified and rose 
again in redemptive and spiritual power to 
resist aggression, tyranny, and injustice, and 
to bring peace and brotherhood on earth in 
the great adventure of the human spirit in 
orem? pilgrimage toward the kingdom 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTO. .: 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, when 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, testified before the 
Committee on Small Business, I was 
happy to be able to tell him that I had 
had at least a dozen messages from busi- 
nessmen from all over the country tell- 
ing me that his appointment, in their 
opinion, was the finest appointment the 
President could have made to the great 
and heavy responsibilities which he has 
assumed over the economy. The Presi- 
dent is often lambasted for his appoint- 
ments, but now I think we should pay 
tribute to him for the unusual men who 
appeared before the Small Business Com- 
mittee yesterday, including Gen. William 
H. Harrison, Mr. Jess Larson, and Mr. 
John D. Small. We should also con- 
gratulate these men on the patriotism 
which prompted them to accept their 
tough positions. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Wilson’s testimony before the 
committee be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. I believe that all Mem- 
bers of Congress will be interested in this 
foreshadowing of what lies ahead. In 
the question period after his prepared 
testimony, I discussed with Mr. Wilson 
his closing paragraph. Unhappily thou- 
sands of businessmen are now faced with 
annihiliation because of material short- 
ages. Mr. Wilson agreed that allocations 
are urgent, and, as with wage and price 
controls, must be enforced at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Mr. Wilson sounded a cheering note 
for small independent businesses who 
are “on the ball vigorously seeking busi- 
ness.” He said that such businesses 
“got it,” and pointed out that regardless 
of the size of the vessel, “cream comes 
to the top.” This is the theme which I 
struck in Bridg*port in the first clinic 
sponsored by the Small Business Com- 
mittee for small independent business- 
men held last July 17, 1950. The prob- 
lem of government is not to pamper and 
spoon-feed the manufacturer, regardless 
of his size, but to assist those with ability 
and enterprise to bring to the war effort 
their creative talents and capacities. 
Mr. Wilson pointed out the needs for 
sales skills, as well as engineering and 
production skills. When he said this, I 
think he must have been mindful of 
those thousands of Connecticut inde- 
pendent manufacturers among whom he 
lived as one of the leading citizens of 
Bridgeport for some 10 years prior to his 
appointment as President of the General 
Electric Co., when he was in charge of 

the great General Electric opcrations 
centered in Bridgeport. 
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I have suggested to the Small Business 
Committee an expansion of the small- 
business clinics, and I plan to work out 
such clinics once more in Connecticut in 
April. I suggest that those Mem ers of 
Congress who come from manufacturing 
States, and who have not taken advan- 
tage of this idea developed by the Small 
Business Committee, should irvestigate 
it at once. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony of Mr. Wilson was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


C. E. Witson’s TESTIMONY BEFORE THE SEN- 
ATE SELFCT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

I am pleased to appear before you today to 
discuss some of the problems small business 
faces in the defense effort. 

As you know there are certain basic factors 
inherent in such an effort. Among these 

re time, integration, and expansion. Clear- 
ly, we must achieve our defense requirements 
as quickly as possible. We must, within a 
minimum period integrate our production 
resources, both large and small, into the de- 
fense effort. While this program is being 
carried forward we must expand our produc- 
tive facilities thereby increasing our defense 
potential and at the same time decreasing 
the strain upon our civilian economy. 

In any accelerated defense program there 
is, unfortunately, a time lag in some in- 
stances between the curtailment of civilian 
production and conversion to defense pro- 
duction. In an already tight economy stock- 
piling and production for defense must have 
first call on materials needed to combat the 
threat of foreign aggression. To assure our 
military requirements, it is necessary to cur- 
tail the use of scarce materials and provide 
a system of priorities and allocations. An 
unfortunate result of this in the early stages 
is hardship to some individuals. On an over- 
all basis hardship cases decrease with the 
increase of defense contracts at work in the 
economy. We are particularly aware of this 
problem and are moving as promptly as pos- 
sible so that dislocations may be held to a 
minimum, The individual hardship cases, 
however, are a matter for consideration by 
the particular operating agencies. 

In this connection it might be helpful if I 
briefly describe the present organization 
which has been set up to carry forward our 
defense efforts. 

As you know the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation was created within the Executive Of- 
fice of the President. The Director of that 
Office is charged with the duty, on behalf of 
the President, to direct, control, and coordi- 
nate all mobilization efforts. These include 
production, procurement, manpower, food, 
transport activities, maintenance of a sound 
economy, and foreign aid. In discharging 
these functions the Director is assisted by an 
advisory board known as the Defense Mobili- 
zation Board. The membership of this Board 
includes the heads of various executive de- 
partments and agencies having responsibili- 
ties connected with the national defense. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization does not 
perform any operating functions. Its job is 
to determine over-all policies and to coordi- 
nate the activities and programs of the mo- 
bilization effort. It is our duty to keep the 
machinery of defense mobilization running 
smoothly. 

The Defense Production Administration is 
the programing agency for the production 
phase of the program. It will perform func- 
tions incident to the determination of pro- 
duction programs required to meet defense 
needs and will establish procedures to ac- 
complish such programs. In this connec- 
tion the Administrator secures the produc- 
tion plans of all agencies and estimates man- 
power requirements to meet them. He is 
charged with responsibility concerning the 
expansion of productive facilities and it is 
only upon his authorization that the General 
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Services Administration can make purchases 
to promote expansion of productive capacity 
and supply. He also is the certifying author- 
ity for tax amortization for emergency fa- 
cilities. . 

In connection with expansion, the Defense 
Production Administrator is responsible for 
the direct loan program under which loans 
may be made to private business enterprises 
for the expansion of capacity, the develop- 
ment of technological processes or the pro- 
duction of essential materials. Under the 
provisions of the Defense Production Act this 
program is limited to those cases in which 
financial assistance is not otherwise avail- 
able. I believe that to the extent possible 
these direct loans should be utilized to inte- 
grate small businesses into the production 
effort and therefore applications from small 
business will receive careful consideration. 

Insofar as food is concerned, the Defense 
Production Administrator determines with 
the Secretary of Agriculture how the avail- 
able supply is to be divided between indus- 
trial and other uses. In the event of any 
differences between these agencies the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization will 
make the final decision. 

In addition this organizational arrange- 
ment separates programing and operating 


. procedures over priorities and allocations. 


The Defense Production Administrator will 
determine the over-all production priorities 
and will decide when curtailment of civilian 
production is necessary. The priorities and 
allocations orders, however, will continue to 


be issued by the various operating agencies . 


subject to the direction and approval of the 
Administrator. Thus, the Secretary of Inte- 
rior will continue to have jurisdiction over 
petroleum, gas, solid fuels, and electric 
power. Any problem the public may have 
concerning these materials should be taken 
up with the appropriate agency within the 
Office of the Secretary of Interior. These 
agencies are the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense, the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration, the Defense Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion, and the Defense Power Administration. 
With respect to food and food facilities the 
Secretary of Agriculture has assigned the op- 
erating functions within his Department to 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. Insofar as transportation is concerned, 
such matters are handled by the Defense 
Transport Administration. 

The Secretary of Commerce is responsible 
for all other materials. In order to discharge 
this responsibility, he has established in the 
Department of Commerce the National Pro- 
duction Authority, which has within it an 
Industry Operations Bureau with industry 
divisions. Applications for adjustment in 
individual hardship cases are handled ini- 
tially by the particular industry divisions 
within the Industry Operations Bureau. You 
will notice that the various orders of NPA 
contain a statement to the effect that any 
person affected by the order may file an 
application for an adjustment or exception 
on the ground of extreme hardship, or that 
enforcement of the order against him would 
not be in the interest of the national defense 
program. To aid in meeting the problems 
of small business, a small-business Office has 
been established in NPA, 

In the procurement field the responsibility 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization relates 
to general policies and coordination among 
the procurement agencies so that, among 
other things, the demand for raw materials 
may be channeled, the maximum use of tools 
and machines attained, and definitive sup- 
ply and requirements estimates procured. 
Although the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and the Defense Production Administration 
are directly concerned with procurement 
policies and programs, the actual contracting 
is done by the Defense Department and the 
procurement agencies of the Government. 
For the present any problems of this type 
should be taken up with the appropriate 
procurement agency. 


The Economic Stabilization Agency han- 
dies price control and wage stabilization. 
W .en such controls are imposed there may 
be individual instances requiring adjust- 
ment. As the Agency is establishing pro- 
cedures to handle these matters, any prob- 
lems concerning them should be referred 
there. 

The Congress, in the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, has expressed its concern over 
the difficulties that may face small business 
in the mobilization effort. In section 701 it 
has specifically stated that “It is the sense 
of the Congress that small-business enter- 
prises be encouraged to make the greatest 


’ possible contribution toward achieving the 


objectives of this act.” In order to carry out 
this policy, it has provided that information 
concerning the activities of the various agen- 
cies under the act shall be made available 
to small-business enterprises. It has also 
provided for representation by small- and 
medium-sized businesses on industry advi- 
sory committees; for the establishment of 
procedures so that small business may re- 
ceive such exemptions from the act as may 
be feasible, and for the expeditious handling 
of all requests, applications, or appeals from 
small business. 

You may be sure that we are making every 
effort to carry out this legislative intent. 
Through arrangements with the Secretary of 
Commerce any citizen can procure from any 
one of more than five thousand offices 
throughout the country cooperating with 
the Department of Commerce and the Gov- 
ernment purchasing, agencies information 
regarding Government procurement. These 
offices comprise local chambers of commerce 
and civic groups. The purpose of this wide 
dissemination is to give small business every 
opportunity to participate in the defense 
effort. Specifically it includes a daily report 
of practically all proposed Government pur- 
chasing through competitive bids. With re- 
spect to negotiated contracts these agencies 
have available a weekly report showing the 
prime unclassified contracts awarded. The 
report, which lists the items, quantities, and 
contractors, is disseminated so that the 
small-business man may solicit subcontracts 
for components. In this connection the in- 
formation office also advises him of the facts 
he should supply a prime contractor when 
seeking a subcontract. 

I believe that small business must be given 
every opportunity to participate in the de- 
fense program. True, some small-business 
enterprises may not be able to underbid 
large firms or in some instances only a large 
manufacturer may be able to supply the 
needed quantities. In such situations, how- 
ever, the prime contractor is being encour- 
aged to subcontract. The Secretary of De- 
fense is of the same view and has issued a 
statement of policy to the effect that in pro- 
curement the miiltary departments should 
pay particular attention to: 

(da) The fullest possible use of small-busi- 
ness concerns. 

(e) The utilization in negotiation of com- 
petitive and multiple awards, whenever pos- 
sible. 

(f) The aggressive encouragement or re- 
quirement of subcontracting by prime con- 
tractors. 

I heartily agree with these principles and 
propose to see them carried out to the fullest 
extent. possible. 

With respect to the advisory committees 
I plan to assign the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration the responsibility of coordinat- 
ing the utilization of such committees by the 
various agencies so that there will no longer 
be overlapping committees from particular 
industries. I shall also request the Adminis- 
trator to prepare, insofar as possible, uni- 
form procedures for representation on and 
use of advisory committees. In this request 
I shall specifically ask him to consult with 
the Attorney General and the chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission concerning 
those problems. 
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vision has also been made for exemp- 
for hardship cases and some of the 
orders contain specific exemptions for 
business. There is no doubt that 
provision should be made for ex- 
tious handling of all requests, applica- 
and the like whether they be from 
small business or any other segment of the 
ublic. 
7 One of the main problems concerning small 
business is integration into the mobilization 
effort. In my opinion we can accomplish this 
in several ways. Among these is the direct 
loan program through which we can assist 
and encourage small business to convert to 
defense production and, if necessary, expand 
productive facilities. In undertaking such a 
program we must, of course, see to it that 
small business receives its fair share of prime 
contracts. In those instances where this may. 
not be possible, we must continually en- 
courage subcontracting to smaller enter- 
prises. Then, too, efforts can be made toward 
pooling of manufacturing resources by 
smaller manufacturers in order to handle 
prime contracts. Although this is not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the law, I believe that 
within the scope of section 708 of the Defense 
Production Act governmental agencies may 
under appropriate conditions enter into 
voluntary agreements for so-called produc- 
tion pools. 

These then are but a few of the efforts 
which should be made to carry out the legis- 
lative intent of the Congress concerning the 
contribution of small business toward ac- 
complishing the purposes of the act. In 
order to insure the implementation of this 
policy, I am directing the Administrator of 
the Defense Production Administration to 
lend encouragement and support to small 
business through the Small Business Office of 
the National Production Authority. It will 
be their duty to determine methods and set 
up procedures by which small-business en- 
terprises can be integrated into the defense 
effort. In this connection all the agencies 
having operating functions in the mobiliza- 
tion program would be requested to adhere 
to these principles in the issuance of orders 
curtailing production or use of materials by 
business enterprises with a view to insuring 
that small-business concerns will not be dis- 
proportionately affected such orders. 
Moreover, I believe that the other small-busi- 
ness programs such as direct loans for small 
business, assurance of equitable treatment in 
the issuance of prime contracts and the en- 
couragement of subcontracting can be ap- 
propriately centered in this official. 

Undoubtedly the steps which have been 
taken so far with regard to this problem are 
in the right direction. There are many ad- 
vantages in centering this activity in one 
office. Not only does it allow for realistic 
study and programing but it also gives the 
small-business man a central office to which 
he can appeal for expeditious action. 

President Truman, in his state of the 
Union message, pointed out that our pro- 
gram calls for increased “capacity to pro- 
duce and to keep our economy strong for the 
long pull.” This phase of the program is 
essential to meet the threat of Communist 
aggression. As a part of this program we 
must have vigorous small-business enter- 
prises capable of participating in a united 
effort for defense. The more effective and 
energetic these enterprises are the stronger 
our economy will be. 

I appreciate that once a business disbands 
it is practically impossible to recreate it. 
The engineering skills, the labor force, and 
the management are soon dissipated. Such 
losses are detrimental to our economy and 
steps must be taken to avoid them. In the 
administration of the mobilization effort we 
shall make every effort to keep such casual- 
ties to a minimum. 
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Final Peace Rests on Espouea! of 
Christianity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I submit the article Final Peace 
Rests on Espousal of Christianity. Mr. 
Paul E. Belcher is one of Akron, Ohio’s, 
most prominent citizens. Although he is 
of the opposite party of that which I am 
@ member, my observations of the past 
have proved to me that neither party has 
&@ monopoly on stupidity or intelligence. 
I will appreciate your comment regard- 
ing the article which follows: 

[From the Akron (Ohio) Business Analysis 
of January 15, 1951] 
FINAL PgACE RESTS ON ESPOUSAL OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


(By Paul E. Belcher) 


The concept of armed isolation for the 
Americas has received increasing attention 
during the last few months. The idea has 
different meanings for different people. 
Some would only avoid future involvement 
on the mainland of Asia. Others would in- 
clude all of continental Europe in the ban 
as well. There are those who would aban- 
don all territory they believe to be indefen- 
sible, but no more. Still others would re- 
turn immediately to our side of the protect- 
ing oceans, here to construct an invincible 
continental fortress, if that is possible. 

Last June our Government was confronted 
with the necessity of choosing a line in the 
Orient on which the spread of communism 
would be resisted. For better or for worse, 
that choice was then made. Some modifica- 
tion in its details may have been, or yet may 
be, impelled by our experiences in Korea, 
But otherwise the die there has been cast. 

More recently, tentative lines must have 
been officially affirmed for Europe. Amend- 
ments in these lines may be forced upon us 
by future developments, the fortunes of war, 
or irresistible logic. Nevertheless, the over- 
all pattern of this phase of our foreign policy 
would now appear to be fairly fixed as to 
Europe. It has already been implemented 
by the selection of General Eisenhower as 
supreme commander and by sending addi- 
tional American troops to Europe. 

Originally, we had two choices available 
to us. They represented the extreme view- 
points. We might have retired to our own 
shores. Had we done so, our problems and 
costs would have been one thing. Instead, 
we elected to make our stand as far away 
from home as was then possible. In conse- 
quence, our logistics, foreign commitments, 
economic requirements, costs, taxes, and 
everything else will be quite another matter. 

Each possibility held out its group of ad- 
vantages. Neither was devoid of risks and 
detriments. A decision between them in- 
volved selecting positions offering the most 
benefits and the least evils. The national 
interest, and only the national interest, as 
seen by men in authority, was determinative 
of the issue. So it must ever be. 

If world war III is eventually inevitable, 
several fundamental questions must be re- 
solved. For instance, where shall the battle 
fronts be initially established? We invite 
them to be on or close to this continent by 
permitting the Communists to absorb the 
rest of the world. We keep them as far 
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away from home as we can by attempting to 
draw our battle lines first in distant lands. 

Shall we make it as easy or as tough as 
possible for the enemy to bomb America? 
Obviously, the greater the distance between 
their Sases and our strategic centers, the 
more difficult their bombing missions be- 
come. By the same token, the greater the 
Opportunity we give ourselves for successful 
interception of their efforts. In any event, 
Wwe are likely to suffer bomb damage when 
the next war is fought. 

Shall we add to our problems of success- 
fully destroying the enemy’s cities, factories, 
and other essential concentrations? Cer- 
tainly not if we can help ourselves. Yet the 
farther these targets are from our airfields, 
the more difficult our bombing assignments 
will become. That we would forego this kind 
of attack is senseless. 

If Communist nations must be occupied 
by our ground forces to stop their aggran- 
dizement—and how else can it be done—from 
what point should we undertake that job? 
It would seem that the less territory we had 
to conquer before we reached the heart of 
our opposition, the better off we would be. 
The risk of being pushed back or out is an ac- 
companying military gamble. 

Shall we rely solely upon our own man- 
power for the forces with which to fight 
Russia or shall we also use the manpower of 
other nations to the fullest extent possible? 
The latter expectation becomes impossible 
of achievement if foreign populations on 
which we might draw are permitted to fall 
under the domination of the Reds. The 
150,000,000 people of the United States should 
array themselves alone against the Com- 
munist hordes only as a last resort. 

Now it may be argued that world war III 
is not inevitable and, hence, that none of the 
foregoing questions is pertinent. True, in- 
deed, but who, in the light of world events 
of the present and the immediate past, wants 
to run that risk? We ought to seek dili- 
gently and long for acceptable peaceful solu- 
tions of the world’s problems. We must 
never forget that a single dictator can start 
a@ war. 

The hope of ultimate peace rests on the 
espousal of the precepts of Christianity by 
all peoples. So long as national leaders and 
the masses from which they spring regard 
human life as freely expendable, the indi- 
vidual as nothing, might as right, morals and 
ethics as weaknesses, the means to every end 
as immaterial, solemn commitments as void- 
able, liberty and justice as meaningless—just 
so long will the threat of war becloud this 
earth. The work of the ministry is not yet 
finished. 

Perhaps the Communists would not over- 
run the lands we were unwilling to defend. 
Perhaps, but history indicates quite the con- 
trary. Not once have they failed to absorb 
every country they could conveniently swal- 
low. They are nct likely to change their 
ways at our request. A more reasonable as- 
sumption would be that they might seize all 
of Asia and Europe despite everything we 
have time to do. 

Some would not undertake anything we 
haven't, or think we haven't, the strength 
to do if challenged. Appeasement readily 
springs from this philosophy. Nothing was 
ever accomplished on its foundation. Such 
a show of weakness invites disaster. The 
Kremiin understands nothing except force, 
The A-bomb is still the most potent force 
yet harnessed by man, and we have it. 

Every people should certainly aid in its 
own defense. Each ought to have a supreme 
interest in that endeavor, A le’s con- 
tribution to that cause, its will to fight, its 
unity with others similarly engaged, the 
training of its personnel, and the adequacy 
of its matériel are all essential to success, 
Our own national interest could well dictate 
that we assist in this effort of others beyond 
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ordinary limits, even perhaps, in the face 
of possible early military reverses. 

There is no assurance in the impregnability 
of any part of this globe. Powerful air and 
sea arms with isolation might be enough to 
save us and then, again, they may not be. 
We have no exclusive right or ability to con- 
struct the implements of conflict. Many 
wars have been commenced against nations 
fully armed. Seldom have any of them 
ended ina draw. Less than a rounded prepa- 
ration for possible war in every sphere with 
every conceivable weapon hardly seems ap- 
propriate to present exigencies. 

Regardless of where we establish our lines 
of resistance, the economic cost of the period 
ahead will be truly astronomical. To be sure, 
the cost of preparation for any particular 
defense will differ from that of any other. 
No one can accurately measure any of these 
costs in advance. We may be eventually 
bankrupted by the effort we must make but 
that effort must still be made. No cost could 
possibly equal the cost of ultimate defeat. 

The underlying motive of all we shall do is 
the national interest. Naturally, each of us 
has his own opinion of what that is, from 
time to time, and how it can best be served. 
Those opinions should be expressed and dis- 
cussed. They will be diverse, however, even 
when predicated on identical understandings 
of the facts. Yet some particular policy 
must always be determined and followed. 

Responsibility for all determinations of 
policy rests finally upon the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Both 
branches of Congress must frequently act. 
Every decision will not be right and many 
cannot be hedged. Once a course is laid out, 
its alternatives will usually be over the dam. 
But right or wrong, our salvation depends on 
carrying out all decisions made in the na- 
tional interest with singleness of purpose. 
Note well what has happened to every people 
who disregarded this requisite to their con- 
tinued freedom. 


NO WAY OF AVOIDING INFLATION 


The Economic Stabilization Agency has a 
tough job before it. Over-all prices have not 
been effectively frozen by the Government. 
Certain automobile companies have caught 
it in the neck because the administration was 
piquéd. Gradually, mandatory price ceil- 
ings will be established over the principal 
components of war goods. Similar treatment 
will be accorded many items comprising the 
basic costs of living. Eventually everything 
may be covered. But practically everything 
is presently subject to voluntary controls. 

That really means that each seller whose 
product or service is exempt from mandatory 
controls must judge for himself what: he will 
do about his selling prices. Each knows 
pretty well what the Government wants. He 
has his conscience to deal with. His sense of 
patriotism must be satisfied. The threat of 
eventual controls, either with or without 
price roll-backs, constantly impends. These 
deterrents are often powerful but seldom 
compelling over long periods. 

In spite of them, uncontrolled prices will 
climb. The volume of money prevented from 
entering the legitimate markets for goods 
under control—for lack of enough such goods 
to absorb all of that money—will compete for 
goods available for purchase outside those 
limitations. Here, the law of supply and de- 
mand will operate under the sole restraints 
of an honor system. A considerable variety of 
goods and services may be had on these mar- 
kets for months to come. 

Existing law does not authorize the Gov- 
ernment to clamp fixed price ceilings on 
everything. The prices of farm products may 
be tied, at best, to prices farmers pay—par- 
ity—or to agricultural price peaks during the 
month preceding June 25, whichever is high- 
er. Such items as real estate, professional 
fees, utility rates, insurance premiums, the 
publishing business, and others are specifi- 
cally exempted from price control by and 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950. Of 


course, Congress could eliminate parity and 
extend the price control law to every present 
exemption. 

The President could, and in due time un- 
doubtedly will, impose price ceilings where he 
has not yet seen fit to do so. However, even 
when these events occur, human behavior will 
still interpose a serious impediment to the 
control of real prices. The natural laws of 
economics cannot be legislated out of ex- 
istence. 

Prices represent the exchange values of 
goods and services. Fixing those values in 
dollars and cents freezes real prices only if 
the composition and quality of goods and 
services remain unaltered. In practice, com- 
pesition frequently changes and quality 
tends to deteriorate. This rule is not uni- 
versally applicable but it usually obtains. 
To the extent that it does, real prices rise. 
Inflation then occurs in concealed form. 

Substitutes must now be found for mate- 
rials the civilian use of which has been cur- 
tailed. Regardless of the cost of the sub- 
stitutes, no one claims that they are, in 
every respect, as desirable as the originals. 
Their use is dictated by the exigencies of 
our times. Products superficially resembling 
previous models and intended to satisfy 
identical needs come into being. This is 
especially true where price rollbacks have 
been invoked. Defense period models sell at 
prices in excess of what they would have 
brought if offered for sale in competition 
with goods they replace. Thus, despite price 
controls, do prices indirectly increase through 
decline in the composition of goods. 

The war effort transfers much skilled help 
to war industries. The Armed Forces acquire 
a lot more of it. Replacement workers in 
civilian industries cannot be expected to put 
out products of the same quality as highly 
trained labor could have done. Rarely do 
they actually do so. Yet this fact is not re- 
flected in price reductions. We continue to 
pay ceiling prices for the best products avail- 
able. Prices just are not frozen, in reality, 
by the mere process of stating fixed figures on 
the price tags. 

Price limitations in the face of excess 
money and credit produce black markets. 
These markets flourish because human na- 
ture tries to satisfy its wants whenever and 
wherever possible. The fact that such mar- 
kets are illegal and that punishment may be 
visited upon those caught dealing in them 
adds its premium to the prices that would 
prevail in them if such markets were merely 
gray. Whatever is paid for goods and serv- 
ices on the black markets serves to increase 
the real level of prices regardless of the ap- 
parent readings of official price indexes. 

This discussion should not be construed as 
an argument against price controls. Nor is 
it intended to make the Government's prob- 
lems any more difficult of solution than they 
are. The control of prices is no simple under- 
taking. It has its limitations. It cannot 
accomplish the impossible. This is especially 
true of voluntary price control. The public 
should thoroughly realize the economics in- 
volved, The very strictest of Government 
price controls may postpone and conceal the 
immediate effects of inflation but it cannot 
stop inflation. 


The Crusade for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WILLIAM BENTON 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record, a copy of a 
remarkable letter from Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, national chairman of the Crusade 
for Freedom. This is a report of what 
the people themselves can do when they 
recognize the urgency of a problem. 
Here is a concrete effort by the people 
to penetrate behind the iron curtain. 

Of the $1,288,000 received in contribu- 
tions for this Crusade, the great bulk 
came from persons who contributed a 
dollar or less. The people are developing 
an increasing awareness of the need to 
penetrate the iron curtain with truth 
and the principles of democracy and 
freedom. 

The Russians called the Freedom Bell 
the “bell of death.” This is a typical 
distortion of the Soviet propagandists. 

General Clay’s Crusade for Freedom 
is a two-way inspiration. We in Con- 
gress should encourage the citizens of 
this country to dedicate themselves to 
this purpose, and, conversely, I feel the 
people of America should urge the Gov- 
ernment to dedicate itself to a similar 


purpose. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


° Empire STATE BUILDING, 
New York, N. Y., December 22, 1950. 
Hon. WILLIAM BENTON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BENTON: Although some 
contributions and signatures continue to be 
received at national headquarters, the re- 
sults of the Crusade for Freedom campaign 
are now substantially in. The number of 
signatures of Americans on the Freedom 
Scroll has passed the 15,000,000 mark— 
15,507,877. Breakdown by States is attached. 

Total contributions amount to $1,288,000. 
With only a few gifts of over $1,000—largest 
gift was $2,500—the great bulk of this total 
came from small contributions of under $1. 

I think we can all take just pride in this 
accomplishment. 

Since all expenses of conducting the cam- 
paign were met from a special contribution 
to the National Committee for a Free Eu- 
rope, the entire amount contributed by the 
public is now being used for the purposes 
intended—namely, the expansion of the op- 
erations of Radio Free Europe. 

As you know, Radio Free Europe began 
broadcasting to the satellite countries on 
July 4, 1950, over a 7,500-watt short-wave 
transmitter located near Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. It now has under construction in 
Munich a powerful medium-wave trans- 
mitter, which should be on the air by late 
winter. It also has on order eight addi- 
tional transmitters—thanks, in no small 
measure, to the support of the American 
public in the Crusade for Freedom drive. 

There is no way, of course, in which we can 
accurately estimate the intangible values of 
the Crusade. The presence of nearly half 
a million Berliners at the Freedom Bell dedi- 
cation ceremonies—100,000 of them from the 
Soviet sector—gives us more than a hint of 
what it meant, in terms of hope and en- 
couragement, to those behind the iron cur- 
tain. High Commissioner John McCloy ex- 
pressed his feeling that the event was com- 
parable to the airlift in its effect upon the 
morale and confidence of the German people. 

Without question, also, the campaign 
served to strengthen our own peoples’ basic 
understanding and appreciation of the free- 
doms we enjoy. 

It is my personal belief that recent world 
events make an intensified effort in this 
field of idea warfare even more important. 
We must build up our strength in this psy- 
chological field just as we are doing mili- 
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tarily and economically—in order that we 
can meet and turn back the menace of world 
Communist aggression. Speed is of the 
utmost importance. If we are able to do 
these things fast enough, we may be able 
to avoid full-scale war. The next 24% to 3 
years, in my opinion, will tell the story. 

With respect to the future, a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Crusade was 
held on December 4. The organization has 
been i ted and a committee is at 
work studying all of the ideas for a continu- 
ing program that have been sent in from 
the field. Our tentative ideas for 1951 will 
be forwarded for your comment in the next 
few weeks. 

With deep appreciation and every good 
wish for the holiday season. 

Sincerely, 
Luctus D. Cray, 
National Chairman, 
Crusade for Freedom. 


FirTseN MULLION AMERICANS JOIN FREEDOM 
CRUSADE—CONTRIBUTE $1,288,000 To RapIo 
Free EvROPE 
New Yorn, N. Y.—Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 

national chairman of the Crusade for Free- 

dom, today made public the results of the 
recent Crusade for Freedom campaign. 

Although contributions and signatures are 
still continuing to come in to national head- 
quarters in the Empire State Building, Clay 
announced that the number of signatures of 
Americans on the Freedom Scroll have passed 
the 15,000,000 mark (breakdown by States 
attached) and that total contributions ex- 
ceed $1,288,000. 

“I wish to thank, most sincerely, the thou- 
sands of Crusade workers throughout the 
country who have made this accomplishment 
possible,” Clay said in a letter to field chair- 
men. 

“Radio Moscow sneered that the American 
public was being forced to pay to join the 
Crusade. All contributions, of course, were 
completely voluntary. The great bulk of the 
total came from small contributions of under 
$1. Since all campaign expenses were met 
from a special contribution to the National 
Committee for a Free Europe, the entire 
amount contributed is being used to expand 
the operations of Radio Free Europe, the 
American people’s ‘freedom station’ in the 
shadow of the iron curtain.” 

BUILDING NEW TRANSMITTERS 

“Radio Free Europe began broadcasting to 
the satellite countries of Eastern Europe on 
July 4, 1950, over a 7,500-watt short-wave 
transmitter located near Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. It now has und.r construction in 
Munich a powerful medium-wave transmit- 
ter which should be om the air by late winter. 
It also has on order eight additional trans- 
mitters—thanks, in no small measure, to the 
support of the American public in the Cru- 
sade for Freedom drive. 

“The presence of nearly half a million Ber. 
liners at the Freedom Bell dedication cere- 
monies—100,000 of them from the Soviet 
sec ves us some idea of what the Cru- 
sade meant in terms of hope and encourage- 
ment to those behind the iron curtain. 

“High Commissioner John McCloy has ex- 
pressed his opinion that the event had a pro- 
found effect upon the morale and confidence 
of the German people—comparable, in this 
respect, with the airlift. 

“Without question, also, the campaign 
served to strengthen our own people's basic 
understanding and appreciation of the 
freedoms we enjoy.” 

INTENSIFIED EFFORT MAY PREVENT WAR 

“It is my personal belief that recent world 
events make an intensified effort in this field 
even more important. We must build up our 
strength in this area of ‘idea warfare’ just 
as we are doing it militarily and economi- 
cally—in order to meet and turn back the 
menace of world Communist aggression. 


Speed is of the utmost importance. If we 
are able to do these things fast enough, we 
may be able to avoid full-scale war. The 
next 2% to 3 years, in my opinion, will tell 
the story.” 

Clay stated that the Crusade organization 
has been incorporated under the laws of New 
York State and that a committee is now at 
work developing a continuing program for 
1951. 

Launched by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
on a Nation-wide broadcast on Labor D.y, 
September 4, the Crusade offered the indi- 
vidual American citizen an opportunity to 
fight back against vicious Kremlin propa- 
ganda, and to help send the truth through 


* the curtain. Almost overnight, thousands 


of local committees sprang up across the 
country, scrolls bearing the Declaration of 
Preedom! were circulated in all communi- 
ties and the public began making contribu- 
tions to Radio Free Europe as they signed. 

Symbol of the Crusade—the massive 10-ton 
World Freedom Bell, inscribed with the para- 
phrase from Lincoln, “That this world, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom”— 
toured the United States from coast to coast, 
crossed the ocean on a DP transport and ar- 
rived in Berlin 2 days ahead of its scheduled 
dedication and ringing o1 United Nations 
Day, October 24. Its solemn notes were 
heard by millions of people throughout the 
free world over the largest international 
radio hook-up ever attempted. An estimated 
450,000 Berlin citizens gathered hours ahead 
of time in Schoeneberg Platz to hear the 
former leader of the Berlin airlift say, “As 
this bell rings, may it strike a note of warn- 
ing to all oppressors; a sound of courage to 
those called upon to defend their freedom; 
and a message of hope to those who are 
enslaved.” 

MOSCOW LIES 

Moscow, as usual, lied to the Russian peo- 
ple about the event. Their controlled press 
and radio stated fa’sely that the people of 
Berlin ignored the ceremonies; that they 
called it a “bell of death,” symbol of United 
States militarism contrived by the warmon- 
gerers, Eisenhower and Clay. The scrolls, they 
said, were signed by a handful of Govern- 
ment employees—policemen and firemen— 
who were forced to do so by threats from 
Washington. (The facts are that 2,000,000 
American signatures were enshrined in the 
bell tower with the Freedom Bell on October 
24. Thirteen million more will be added in 
special ceremonies in the near future.) 

According to Moscow, barbed wire and a 
whole bevy of armed police were required 
to protect the speakers during the cere- 
monies. (Actually, the small force of city 
Folice was completely inadequate to handle 
the immense entliusiastic crowd.) 

Also particularly annoying to the Kremlin 
was the presence of the UN flag, flown that 
day for the first time in Germany. “This is 
the same evil banner,” Radio Moscow told its 
home-service listeners, “under which the 
United States cannibals are shedding the 
blood of Korean patriots.” (This, though 
Russia is a member of the UN and on that 
day at Lake Success Vishinsky and Malik were 
conducting their short-lived peace offensive, 
which proved to be the prelude to Red 
China’s attack on UN forces.) 


BROADCASTS EXPOSE COLLABORATORS 


The tones of the world freedom bell are now 
being heard 15 times a day as station breaks 
between the foreign-language programs of 
Radio Free Europe. The identification goes 
like this: Announcer: “This is Radio Free 
Europe.” Sound: Four strokes of freedom 
bell. Announcer: “That was the freedom 
bell to remind you that you are listening to 


1I believe in the sacredness and dignity of 
the individual. I believe that all men derive 
the right to freedom equally from God. I 
pledge to resist aggression and. tyranny 
wherever they appear on earth. 


i 


Radio Free Europe, your constant and re- 
liable source of information.” 

In addition to news broadcasts, Radio Free 
Europe carries warnings regarding specific 
informers and collaborators, commentaries 
which point out deliberate falsifications in 
the Communist-controlled press, and pro- 
grams of folk music, history, and literature 
banned by the regime. Very effective, also, 
are satirical sketches on the Soviet system 
and addresses by exiled leaders, well known 
in their homelands, speaking on present con- 
ditions of labor, government, religion, and 
economics. 


Campaign signatures and contributions by 
States 


Signatures Contributions 


$16, 979. 11 
1, 962. 29 
451. 39 


67, 995. 03 
95, 486. 00 
62, 629. 58 
20, 152. 89 
2, 955. 60 
2, 140. 31 
é 13, 350. 89 
802, 082 65, 342. 38 
57, 048 11, 646. 50 
339, 603 21, 304. 26 
25, 638. 10 
3, 710. 58 
') 
Kentucky j s, 725. 76 
Louisiana : 1, 355. 2 
6, O64. 
10, 641. 
12, 479. 1: 
21, 031. 65 
nest 58, 36, 857. 
Mississippi 6, 308, 
Missouri: 


Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida... “ 
Georgia. 

Idaho... 

Tilinois_._. 


44, 235. 4: 
920, S78. ¢ 
13, 858, 
4, 979, s¢ 
5, 150. 33 
5, 607. 3$ 
1, 011, 470 23, 187. 57 
108, 814 4, 833. 


895, 280 147, 419. 
259, 417 5 108, 033. 86 
35, 000 2, 732. 
72, 000 6, 763. 54 
200, 508 15, 683. 56 
26, 171 4, 500. 0 
1, 165, 267 22, 084, 05 
218, 319 10, GRO. 
203, 072 21, 251. 


Ohio_.... 
Oklahoma 
Oregon __ 


58, 635. 8 
39, 350. 


102, 000 
#4, 378 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


1 See western Missouri, 
2 Including Kansas. 
3 Including special campaign. 


American Ground Troops in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA!ES 
Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
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Butier! delivered a very interesting ad- 
dress before the Twenty-ninth Division 
Association, Inc., at the Washington 
Hotel on the night of January 20. He 
discussed the question of sending ground 
troops to Western Europe, and I believe 
his observations will be of interest to the 
Senate and the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the address of the Senator from Mary- 
land be inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Comrades, I'm happy to be here tonight. 
Truly so because I feel at home. And, I'll 
tell you why. Right now I’m going through 
an experience you and I know all about. 

Remember when you were a rookie and 
were taking your basic? I'll never forget 
the first weeks I spent at camp. I remember 
how new everything was. How strange I 
felt. How many mistakes I made. How 
frustrated I felt. 

Well, I’m going through the whole thing 
all over again. Maybe it’s a little more re- 
fined where I am now. The top sergeants 
don't yell as loud as they did when I went 
to my first Army camp. The brass doesn’t 
enoot me—all the time, but, I'm a rookie 
just the same. 

Of course they don’t call it that. They 
call me a freshman—a freshman Senator. 

I came in with the newest class of Sena- 
tors. You know they are all graded accord- 
ing to seniority. That is, first on how many 
years you've served in the Senate, then how 
many years you've served in the House of 
Representatives or whether you've been a 
governor of your State. 

You know this is my first venture into 
politics. I never held any kind of public 
office before. So, my name is on the bottom 
of the list with a couple of other Senators 
when it comes to patronage, influence, and 
authority. 

Now I'm not telling you all this because I 
need a crying towel or a slip to my chaplain. 
I asked for it when I asked the people to 
elect me Senator and no matter how tough 
it is or how tough it gets I'm going to stick 
to my part of the agreement. 

I'm going to slug it out like every rookie 
that was ever born has had todo. But right 
now I want you and the people who sup- 
ported me to understand what the score is. 

As soon as I get a little more experience 
and maybe win a stripe or two I'll be able to 
help solve more and more of the problems 
now facing the people in this great country. 

Right now I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
These two committees do extremely impor- 
tant work for Congress but they are not 
rated among the big committees such as 
Appropriations, Foreign Relations, Finance, 
and Judiciary. 

Now of course I wanted to get on the im- 
portant committees but old man seniority 
blocked the kick. I have a feeling however 
that things are going to be different in '52. 
Then I can move up to a more important 
position. 

However, at the present time I can see 
where I'm going to have my hands full on 
the committees to which I have been 
assigned. 

For instance on the District Committee I 
understand I will become in effect a mem- 
ber of the City Council of Washington. I 
think I’m going to like that. I know there 
are a large number of Marylanders working 
iu Washington. Their problems can be han- 
dled through the District Committee. 

And then there is another angle to this 
assirnment—problems like atomic defense, 
sanitation, and transportation are so inter- 


twined in this metropolitan area that they 
must be coordinated. 

An atom bomb recognizes no State lines. 

I intend to lend my efforts to see that 
District authorities and Maryland officials 
work hand in glove on all problems affecting 
this area. 

Also I’m glad to have some say in running 
affairs of the Nation’s Capital. Next to my 
home town of Baltimore I think Washington 
is the best city in the country. 

And I know Washington is the greatest 
capital in the world today. I think it is 
beautiful. I want to do everything in my 
power to keep it great and beautiful. 

As for my other committee, I feel that 
having had some experience with civil serv- 
ice I will be able to be of assistance in this 
field. I was a member of the City Service 
Commission of Baltimore, which is the civil- 
service commission of that city. 

I am strongly in favor of an efficient Gov- 
ernment. I do not want any drones on the 
public payroll. I do not want to see money 
wasted. Even before coming to the United 
States Senate I developed a great respect for 
the work of my colleague, Senator Byrp, of 
Virginia, in urging Government economy. 

On the other hand, I want to see the civil- 
service system conducted so that the loyal 
Americans We are asking to handle the coun- 
try’s business are fairly and squarely treated. 
I know this is especially necessary as we 
struggle through the present emergency con- 
ditions facing our Nation today. 

I do not have any legislation in mind to 
bring before these committees at the present. 
As a matter of fact, I am going to be very 
chary about introducing any legislation for 
several months. Not that I do not intend to 
take an active and vigorous part in the work 
of the Senate, it is just that I believe first 
we have too many laws on the books today, 
and, second, I intend to study very carefully 
the proposals now pending which are spon- 
sored by the more experienced hands in my 
party. 

For instance, the Senate is today engaged 
in a most important foreign-policy debate. 
It is a subject of such vital interest to every 
person living in the United States, and for 
that matter everyone living in the world 
today, that every effort should be made to 
give every viewpoint intelligent considera- 
tion. 

I have not made any firm commitments on 
any of the various phases of the problem 
under discussion, and I shall not do so until 
the Senate debate is finally at an end. How- 
ever, there are several points on which I 
have reached a conclusion on the basis of 
the present situation. 

Right here I want to say that when I do 
make up my mind on the basic elements of 
our foreign policy I am determined to see this 
country stop the bumbling and fumbling 
that has brought on this present serious 
condition. 

One of the aspects now under scrutiny is 
the avowed intention of President Truman to 
send more troops to Europe. There is a very 
serious doubt in my mind as to the constitu- 
tionality of this move without the consent of 
Congress. 

I call attention to the following provisions 
of the Constitution: 

“Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the 
United States; * * * ; 

“To declare war, * * *%; 

“To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the Unitei States, * * *.” 

Certainly, the very foundation of our Gov- 
ernment will be shaken if the executive 
branch is allowed to usurp this power of the 
people placed ex¢lusively in the hands of 
Congress 
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Now on Tuesday the Senate is to vote on a 
resolution introduced by Senator WuHerry, 
This resolution says 


minority leader. 
simply: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that no ground forces of the United 
States shall be assigned to duty in the Euro- 
pean area for the purposes of the North At- 
lantic Treaty pending the adoption of a pol- 
icy with respect thereto by Congress.” 

I have made up my mind to vote in favor 
of that resolution. I understand, however, 
that an effort will be made, probably with 
the consent of the minority, to send this 
resolution to the Foreign Relations or some 
other committee for hearings. 

I have read in the newspapers that this 
move is being contemplated in order to give 
General Eisenhower time to get back from 
Europe and report cn conditions over there. 
I don't object to this. 

The question involved here ‘s not whether 
troops are to be sent to Europe. It is 
whether a commitment should be made to 
send them prior to the time of the ratifica- 
tion of such commitment by the Congress. 

My vote for the Wherry resolution does not 
mean that I am opposed to dispatching 
troops to Europe to become a part of an 
integrated international army. It is not 
necessary at this point to make that de- 
cision. All my vote means is that I am 
opposed to making operative any commit- 
ment in that connection by the President 
until the Congress or the people have had 
an opportunity to examine it. 

I deem it appropriate to acquaint you with 
my present feeling on the principal question 
of whether or not we shall commit troops 
to Europe. 

But, before doing so I want to emphasize 
I am not for running out on our Western 
European allies. I do not think that we can 
in all conscience repudiate the Atlantic 
Pact. 

In that pact this Nation has given its 
word to aid our allies of the North Atlantic 
community, and if they face the murderous 
onslaught of an aggressor, I favor keeping 
our word. 

However, it is worthy of note that when 
the Atlantic Pact was signed the Congress 
was told by Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
that our aid would consist of matériel, not 
men, Now, today, without consulting or 
even advising with the Senate of the United 
States. President Truman has apparently 
decided to expand and supplement the At- 
lantic Pact by sending ground troops to 
Europe. He depends upon his authority as 
Commander in Chief of our Armed Forces 
to legalize this act. 

The Wherry resolution merely asks Presi- 
dent Truman to hold up any action imple- 
menting the Atlantic Pact until the Senate 
has decided the issue. Surely the country 
does not want the President to bypass the 
Senate on this very important facet of treaty 
making. It is clearly set forth in our Con- 
stitution that the Senate alone by two-thirds 
vote has the power to bind this country in 
treaty. 

If the Atlantic Pact itself had to be ratified 
by the Senate, it logically follows that any 
extension must likewise be so ratified. I am 
tired of this Executive grab for power, 

Let’s call a halt on this move to place 
a@ standing army of United States troops in 
Europe as a part of an international army 
until all constitutional provisions have been 
met. After we put a curb on this impetuous 
act then will be time to hear from General 
Eisenhower. 

I want to hear the general’s opinion as 
& military expert on conditions in Europe. 
I want to know what European nations are 
doing about the threat of aggression that we 
are now rushing headlong to meet on foreign 
shores. 

To return to the principal theme, I en- 
tertain the conviction that the first shock 
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Maybe the wish is the father to the 
thought. \ hope that is what Mr. Hoover 
means, although at the moment, as I have 
said, I am prepared to go a little further 
and favor the dispatch of a limited number 
of troops to Europe in the hope that their 
presence there will bring new hope and cour- 
age to our Western 


it. I am certainly going to give close con- 


America has 
the spiritual fortitude to take defeat such 


We may not like taking a beating, but as 
long as we fight for a rig 
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ty of 
need 
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before I vote to 
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proposal to draft youths 18 years of age. I 
think that age is too young. I enlisted the 
day after war was declared in World War I. 
I was 19. 

New I have two sons in draft age. One is 
eighteen and a half, the other is nineteen 
and a half years old. They will be drafted 
soon I know and they are thinking about 
enlisting even before they are called in the 
draft. 


18-year-olds in uniform to prepare them for 
active duty after they become seasoned I 
would be inclined to go along. For instance, 
if 18-year-olds were drafted with the specific 


provision that they would be 

training and not sent out 

until they had been in 

6 months, I might be willing to vote in favor 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF ‘THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 ‘legisiative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “Truman-Congress Amity Near,” 
by David Lawrence, published in the 
— Evening Star, January 19, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rgcoap, 
as follows: 


Truman-Concress Amrrr Near—Sprrrr or 
Cooperation Berwzen Srare DerarrMent 
AND LawmakKERs Atso Wovtp HEtre Com- 
Mon CaUsE 


(By David Lawrence) 
Relations between Congress and President 


Truman are getting better. There's a rift in 
the clouds and a bit of amicability is be- 


to appear. 

Apparently President Truman didn’t mean 
to be brusque with Congress last week when 
he said, in effect, he would consult Congress 
but would do as he pleased about sending 
troops abroad. He told the reporters that 
tMaaybe they didn’t write the story the way 
he meant it. They, of course, wrote what 
they heard him say. Mr. Truman thinks the 
implications of his words were perhaps mis- 
construed or ignored. 

These mis will occur. Mr. 
Truman is really not complaining that the 
reporting was unsound but that at times 
things don't sound in print as they sound 
when he says them. Maybe they ought to 
have a system of sound effects to cure this 
so that the exact Intonation of voice could 
be recorded. Maybe the whole press confer- 

ence should be put on radio and television 
so that the public—whose business is being 
discussed—can judge for itself what the in- 
flections of a Presidential voice really mean. 

As for Congress, there are signs that Sen- 
ator Tarr ts softening or clarifying his posi- 
tion, too. He wouldn't object to sending 
troops to Burope, he says, but wants Con- 
gress to spel? out some sort of ratio so that 
America will supply certain divisions and 
the other nations some divisions in proper 


oportion. 

Anyway, there seems to he a convergence 
toward agreement. So far as foreign gov- 
ernments are concerned, they can properly 
derive from the modifications, clarifications, 
and explanations that the executive and leg- 
islative branches of the American Govern- 
ment are ing to see eye to eye om the 
major things—they are agreed on what the 
diplomats call the principle, and there are 
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just some slight details of difference on 
how the principle shall be applied. 

Basically there never was any doubt that, 
if the President asked Congress for authority 
to station our troops in Europe as a part of 
our North Atlantic treaty obligation, he 
would get such authority by overwhelming 
vote. The legalists who told him a bad prece- 
dent would be created if he asked for such 
authority were giving Mr. Truman poor ad- 
vice. The President of the United States can 
always act of his own initiative in sending 
troops out of the country if there is danger. 
He does not need to wait for congressional 
action. But where there is time, the words 
of the Constitution would seem to imply that 
he ask for congressional authority soon after 
he sends the troops abroad, if not before. 

It may be stated also that a declaration 
which recognizes a state of war with Com- 
munist China, if submitted to Congress now, 
would pass by an overwhelming vote of both 
houses. Congressional sentiment is almost 
unanimous on the rejection of the phony 
“peace” proposal made by the Chinese Com- 
munists, and there is complete backing for 
the State Department in its efforts to obtain 
the adoption at the United Nations of a reso- 
lution condemning Red China as an ag- 
gressor. 

Under the American system of free discus- 
sion, world policies are praised or criticized, 
or proposals for amendment are made pub- 
licly. Thus every official of the State Depart- 
ment knows what Congress is thinking about 
and, if not, members of the congressional 
committees are free to come in and talk 
about it or write in or telephone. 

What is needed here mostly is to encourage 
a spirit of cooperation—to instill the feeling 
at the State Department that Members of 
Congress have a responsibility to their con- 
stituents and also to instill on Capitol Hill 
the feeling that the State Department will 
welcome advice. Having established the 
right kind of relationship between the two 
branches of Government, it then becomes 
essential for Congress to recognize that under 
the Constitution the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions is an executive function and that the 
President and Secretary of State must make 
the final decisions and be held accountable 
for them to the country. 

As one looks back on the somewhat clumsy 
performances of the last few days, one won- 
ders how much it is all due to the deep- 
seated partisanship of the President himself, 
which distrusts the opposition party, and 
conversely to the distrust which the opposi- 
tion party has with respect to Mr. Truman 
and his Secretary of State. 


Contribution of Industry in the Pacific 
Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a statement 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn] regarding the 
contribution of industry in the Pacific 
Northwest in the present situation, to- 
gether with a letter from Jack Hickman, 
president of Northwest Marine Indus- 
tries, Inc. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Harry P. CAIN, OF 
WASHINGTON 


One of the characteristics of a free peo- 
ple has always been that in times of trouble 
they voluntarily unify in a common effort 
in behalf of the Nation. This is true of 
American industry. I think it can be truly 
said that there is no section of our Nation 
or our economy which exceeds any other 
in its patriotism—in its eagerness to con- 
tribute in full measure to the national se- 
curity. 

I am proud, however, Mr. President, in be- 
ing able to point out that the progressive 
workers, and industry of the Pacific North- 
west have always been in the vanguard of 
our defense and war efforts. 

Characteristic of this eagerness to serve 
the Nation is the Pacific Northwest marine 
industry, the industry which provided the 
oceanic highroad to victory in two world 
wars. That industry stands ready today to 
provide that same highroad to victory in 
the present mobilization effort of America 
and other free nations of the world. 

Mr. President, I call upon the leaders of 
our Military Establishment to make full use 
of the ingenuity, the technical skill, and the 
patriotism of the men and women who de- 
sign and build the ships of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr. President, I have here a letter from 
Mr. Jack Hickman, president of the North- 
west Marine Industries, Inc., cosigned by 
Mr. John McNichol and Mr. John M. Haydon, 
of the Northwest Marine Industry Mobiliza- 
tion Committee, which constitute that in- 
dustry’s declaration of its readiness to serve 
in the present crisis in whatever capacity it 
can best contribute to the defense of Amer- 
ica. I should like to call it to the attention 
of the Nation and the Nation’s leaders by 
having it printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


NORTHWEST MARINE INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Seattle, Wash., January 11, 1951. 
The Honorable Harry P. Cain, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator CAIN: The membership of 
Northwest Marine Industries, Inc., repre- 
senting the boatbuilders, marine suppliers, 
ship chandlers, marine manufacturers, and 
allied maritime industries of the Pacific 
Northwest, wish to voice through you to 
President Truman, the Chiefs of Staff, and 
the heads of the various Military Establish- 
ments, the sincere desire of this associa- 
tion to aid in any way possible in the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the present emergency, 
and to pledge that every ounce of skill, and 
all the resources of this association are in- 
stantly available. 

Obviously, in the type of warfare which 
now appears imminent, the availability of 
skillfully constructed, rugged, seaworthy 
boats will be of prime military importance. 
Of equal importance will be a reservoir of 
skilled labor and properly equipped plants to 
build such craft. This organization knows 
that an unmatched combination of such 
skill, equipment, and know-how exists 
within its membership. We are anxious that 
this supply of manpower, knowledge, and 
tools be put to the proper use insofar as 
winning the current struggle is concerned. 
The industry which for years has built eco- 
nomical small craft for fishermen and com- 
mercial boatmen to withstand some of the 
world’s most rugged and trying waters—as 
in Alaska and the Sea—obviously will 
be able to do a real job for our Government 
and military in the present emergency. 

It should be remembered that the work 
horses of the Navy were largely built in this 
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area during World War II, among them air- 
sea rescue boats, harbor and seagoing tugs, 
salvage vessels, mine sweepers, and many 
other types of small and medium sized mil- 
itary craft. The recent award to a builder 
in this area, Tacoma Boatbuilding Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., of a contract to build five mine 
sweepers is an indication that the job this 
area did in the last war is not forgotten. 

At present the geographical area covered 
by the membership of Northwest Marine In- 
dustries, Inc., has a boatbuilding, mainte- 
nance, and repair pool of thousands of 
trained, skilled men—especially in the 
wooden boat construction field—and a total 
of 351 yards in Washington, Oregon, Alaska, 
and British Columbia which are ready, will- 
ing, and able to be of service. Of these latter, 
319 are yards for the building of wooden 
vessels and 82 are yards capable of building 
either steel or wooden ships. 

In addition, the great maritime Pacific 
Northwest has manufacturing facilities for 
virtually every type of equipment used on 
a boat or ship, including such items as 
winches, Diesel engines, paints, radio and 
electronic communication and navigation 
equipment, remote controls, boilers, marine 
stoves, tanks, propellers, and many others. 

In this same territory are located a num- 
ber of the largest marine supply houses in 
the world. This area is also, with approxi- 
mately 33,000 registered small boats, the 
second largest such district in the United 
States. It holds the same position in regard 
to the number of documented vessels in the 
area, with Juneau, Alaska, in the third posi- 
tion nationally. 

In the interests of our Nation, this great 
maritime potential must be put to the most 
valuable use. We would appreciate your 
working with us as closely as possible, par- 
ticularly in the matter of seeing to it that 
we are quickly informed of any possible ways 
in which our capabilities may be put to use. 
Your past interest in our affairs assures us 
that you will do so. 

And may the membership of Northwest 
Marine Industries, Inc., repeat that all our 
skills, equipment, and manpower stand ready 
to serve in any way. All that is needed, new, 
is the word to swing into action. 

Sincerely, 
Jack HICKMAN, 
President, Northwest Marine 
Industries, Ine, 
JOHN MacNIcHoL, 
JOHN M. Haypon, 
Northwest Marine Industry 
Mobilization Commission, 


Measures for the Defense of the 
United States 


_—_— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
January 17, my able colleague, the junior 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Smatuers], 
delivered before the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, at Alexandria, Va., an ad- 
dress in which he presented, among other 
things, several most useful facts with ref- 
erence to the Organized Reserves of our 
Armed Forces. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address may be incorporated in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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fancy of those to whom we talk, 

the present circumstances which exist 
world today, it would 

for me to attempt to be 


plight have been intoned by grave and dour 
voices over and over again. To say that we 
face a long period of sacrifice, hard work and 
danger is to trespass on the obvious. Every- 
one who can read the headlines of any news- 
paper knows of these things, he knows of the 
critical and perilous situation that world 
communism has placed us In. 

There is an old Chinese proverb which says 
“Tt is better to strike a light than to curse 
the darkness.” Well, let’s have some light 
on what we are trying to do today. What 
we must try to determine is, now that we are 
in this situation, what are we doing about 
it? Where are we going? What are the 
prospects for the future? 

Now that the Communists have made it 
abundantly clear that they are not only will- 
ing, but intend to use force and military 
might where it will advance their cause, it 
leaves us only one course open—that of get- 
ting ourselves militarily prepared. What are 
we doing along that line would be the next 
question. 

The President, day before yesterday sub- 
mitted a budget message to the Congress 
calling for increased appropriations for the 
military by approximately $39,000,000,000 
over that actually spent in the period from 
July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. In that 1949-50 
period we spent $12,303,000,000 for the mili- 
tary. The President’s budget this year asked 
for $50,971,000,000 of appropriations for the 
1952 fiscal year. 

However there is a large difference between 
authorizing money to be spent, and having 
on hand military equipment and manpower. 
Large apprupriations, big tax bills, won't by 
themselves stop an enemy bomber nor a 
battalion of Communists. The only true test 
of defense is equipment and manpower avail- 
able for use, and on that in the words of Al 
Smith, “Let’s look at the record.” 

In the past 9 months we have increased 
the size of our Armed Forces from 1,460,000 
before the Korean invasion to a present-day 
strength of 2,367,000. The Department of 
Defense estimates that we will have in the 
armed services by June 1 of this year some 
3,225,000 men, and it is anticipated that by 
January 1, 1952, there will be approximately 
5,000,000 men in the Armed Forces. 

These men are being placed through vol- 
unteers, Reserve programs and the draft. 
It seems to me as we progress in this matter 
of building our Armed Forces, that some 
changes are drastically needed in this matter 
of procuring manpower. For under present 

, each of us knows of many injus- 
tices which daily occur. 

According to recent figures submitted by 
the Department of Defense to the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate, 28 percent 
of all the men between 19 and 26, eligible for 
the draft, have been rejected for one reason 
or another. In a breakdown of that 28 per- 


placed in the Reserve on inactive duty. Most 
of them have so remained. Others have evi- 
denced their willingness by becoming week- 
end soldiers and flyers. Generally speaking, 
these men and the veterans—not in Reserve 
are the ones who carried the burden of the 
last war—they are the men who gave up from 
2 to 5 years of their young lives to satisfy 
the appetite of the monster war. Most of 
today’s veterans have had overseas’ experi- 
ence, many of them know, first-hand, of the 
anxiety and the danger of momentarily hav- 
ang one’s life snuffed out quickly and pain- 
fully by an enemy bullet. Those youngsters 
of the last war—today’s veterans—were the 
bulwark, the bone and the marrow of our 
successful fight against the dictatorship of 
Hitler. And today it is these men who are 
just now getting a delayed start in life. The 
majority of them are now married; they have 
small children and responsibilities; they are 
now beginning for the first time to get over 
the hump in the matter of earning a liveli- 
hood, and they are becoming an increasingly 
important part in the Nation’s economic life. 
These men, veterans of the last war, except 
for their ages, are generally speaking, physi- 
cally fit. They are good citizens, they are 
great Americans, their patriotism is beyond 
question, and they are ready and willing to 
take up arms again if there is an urgent 
need for them to do so. But they already 
know of the long wait at sick bay and in 
chow lines, the tediousness of policing bar- 
racks, the boredom of digging over and over 
again slit trenches, the driving of jeeps, the 
assembly and disassembly of M-Is, the 
monotony of close-order drill. They have 
already experienced that and more, and they 
do not want it again unless it is absolutely 
necessary. They would like to understand 
the theory of why a man should be rejected 
by a draft board because he has flat feet 
when they know, and he knows, that it would 
not interfere with that man’s driving a jeep. 
They would like to know why a man who has 
a broken eardrum still cannot operate a car 
pool or drive a bulldozer. They would like 
to know why it is that a four-fingered man 
who throws a football with great accuracy 
on Saturday afternoons could not with equal 
accuracy throw a hand grenade or at least a 
shovel full of dirt. They would like to know 
why a man who has poor vision cannot issue 
shoes, or cook food, or be a general’s aide. 
For as a matter of fact, every day these men 
who are rejected for some slight physical de- 
fect, do a similar or more difficult job in 
civilian life than that which they would be 
called upon to do in military life. Everybody 
in the military doesn’t actually carry a gun, 
or fly a plane. The latest estimate, I believe, 
is that for every combat soldier at the front, 
there are seven other men behind him who 
arrange for his feeding, his health, his pay, 
his transportation, and all the rest. 

The time has now come to more realisti- 
cally consider this manpower problem and 
particularly the drafting of men. Men with 
certain physical defects can be used in spe- 
cialized jobs, and the proper use of our 
manpower should be made by drafting men 
for specific jobs. It is not essential to have 
a perfect physical specimen plan meals, re- 
pair trucks, or code messages. Certainly 
the men who have already served overseas 
should not be yanked away from their homes, 
their new family responsibilities for the sec- 
ond time within a period of 10 years, at least 
not until those who can serve, even though 
suffering from a slight physical defect have 
first rendered their service and taken their 
turn at giving their time for their Nation. 
And so as the military program moves for- 
ward, as more men are taken into the Army, 
it seems to me essential that we change the 
present policy of calling up only those men 
who have no disabilities, and begin to realis- 
tically draft men for the job which they 
can do, 
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Another specific program of preparation for 
the future is that of seeking the support of 
allies throughout the world. 

This is, in essence, the subject of the great 
debate, as the newspapers term it, which is 
now going on in the Senate. As I have 
listened for the past week to this debate, 
it seems to me that all sides are rather close 
together. All recognize the desirability of 
having active participating allies on our side 
when faced with a fight against a powerful 
opponent. The only points in issue are 
first—how far do we go in encouraging those 
Western European countries to become ac- 
tive participants in joint defense programs 
with us. 

One group of Senators take the position 
that the United States should do nothing 
more to assist the people of Europe. They 
advocate no more aid or encouragement to 
them until they, over there, manifest a 
stronger will to defend themselves. The 
other group says that the people of Europ. 
know they cannot defend their countries 
without our active, real, and practical help, 
and that we must encourage those countries 
to bestir themselves to action, by showing 
them we will help, by sending arms, equip- 
ment with which to fight, and by actually 
joining forces with them in a mutual defense 

. This latter group argues that when 
and as this is done, the feeling of despair 
and hopelessness will disappear and a spirit 
of resistance and cooperation will develop. 

For my part, I think the answer to this 
question could best be answered with a ques- 
tion, Which course of ours would make Joe 
Stalin happier? I think Stalin would be 
most pleased if we abandoned our former 
allies of Western Europe. Such a course on 
our part would be opening the door and 
inviting Stalin to step in and fill the vacuum. 

It seems to me, it is our own self-inter- 
est to encourage those people of Europe to 
join with us as active allies and resist com- 
munism. This must be done practically and 
within our own limitations. But it should 
be done, for in truth, the people who wish 
to preserve their way of life need each other 
in the face of Communist aggression. They, 
over there, need us, and we need them. 

The other point under discussion in the 
great debate is an offshoot of the first. 

Does the President have the authority to 
send troops to Europe without first consult- 
ing the Congress? 

{ think a strict technical interpretation of 
the President's authority would give him the 
power to send our troops overseas. But I 
think the President is too politic not to 
submit the matter to the Congress in one 
form or another, for to do so would reassure 
the people of the United States and gain 
their better cooperation for future pro- 
posals and add much to the unity of the 
Nation. 

However, it’s my opinion, that for all prac- 
tical purposes, the issue of troops going to 
Europe will be decided by one man—Gen. 
Dwight E. Eisenhower. If he recommends 
against it, no troops will go. If he recom- 
mends for it, I believe that they will go. 

There are many other specific programs 
for the future which are today being worked 
on and in which we in Government and you 
out of it must take a vital interest, but time 
does not permit the discussion of them here. 
There is, however, one point I would like to 
briefly make in closing, and that is this: 
The battle in which we find ouselves unwill- 
ing participants is one in which the victor 
will not necessarily be that nation with the 
biggest, most destructive war machine. This 
battle in which we find ourselves today is 
one in which the victor must not alone seek 
to control the bodies of men but must seek 
to convince the hearts and minds of men 
as well. 

For the past 5 years we have allowed Com- 
munist propaganda against us to keep us 
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on the defensive, dodging, ducking, denying. 
The time has now come when we must move 
from the defense to the offense. A great 
selling job is called for, not only by the 
Government but by all the people of this 
Nation. We have the greatest commodity on 
earth to sell—freedom, democracy. And yet 
our efforts to sell them in recent years have 
been puny and ineffective. We must in- 
still within our people and the people who 
represent us in Government a fervor and en- 
thusiasm for democracy greater than that 
which the Communists feel for communism. 

We must begin to send the message of the 
blessings of freedom out to every corner of 
the globe. We must be particularly inter- 
ested in our neighbors to the south, for the 
Latin-American countries—all the nations 
of South America, are today of extreme and 
utmost importance. We must develop our 
relationships with them and develop their 
love of and desire for freedom, independence, 
and democracy. 

This is not a one-man job. It’s not alone 
the Government’s job. It’s everybody's job 
who looks hopefully to the future. But it 
particularly falls on the shoulders of the 
young people, for as you have longer to 
live, more to look forward to, your stake in 
the future is greatest. The challenge to 
freedom and opportunity should ring loudest 
in your ears and in mine. For we are the 
young people of America. The responsibility 
of keeping our lives free, our system of 
government intact, is rushing toward us. 

And like those who have preceded us we 
must step forward and accept the challenge. 
That’s the way with all God’s creatures— 
as the aged wither and die, the young move 
up to replace them. This is our time on 
the stage, and the scene will be short, with- 
out rehearsals or repeats. 

With our knowledge that men who are free 
to think, work and worship as they choose 
are always happier and superior to those 
who live on their knees under communism 
with their hearts and minds in chains; with 
our faith that right makes might; and with 
our willingness to step forward and meet this 
challenge, I know that the lamp of freedom 
and liberty will continue to burn brightly for 
generations to come. 





The Proposed Cease-Fire Order in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an editorial bearing on the 
United Nations Organization, which 
seems to have come to a dead-end in its 
discussions of a cease-fire order in Korea 
at the price of blackmail paid to the ag- 
gressor forces in Asia. So that the 
record on these points may be as com- 
plete as possible, I ask unan?.aous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, a most pertinent editorial on 
this subject which appeared in the Cleve- 
land Press, one of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, on Monday, January 15, 
1951. It is entitled “A Vote To Pay 
Blackmail.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





A Vore To Pay BLackmalIL 


The United Nations now stands ready to 
reward aggression by offering to give Formosa 
and China's seat in the UN to the Chinese 
Reds in return for a cease-fire order in Korea. 

The old League of Nations had some sordid 
chapters in its brief history because of its 
cowardly retreats from aggression in Man- 
churia and Ethiopia. But it merely looked 
the other way, without condoning aggres- 
sion by paying it tribute. 

The latest UN act is one of infamy. 

The UN cannot long survive this base be- 
trayal of the very purpose for which it was 
created. The memory of every soldier who 
has died in Korea fighting under its flag will 
rise to hauntit. The day Red China is seated 
in the Security Council, this country should 
walk out. That much is due our honored 
dead. , 

No nation can have any faith in the idea of 
collective security as it is.administered by 
the UN, because if it will sell out one gov- 
ernment, it will sell out others. Indeed, 
if the Reds accept the bribe which has been 
offered them, what more can the organiza- 
tion be considered than a cat's-paw of ag- 
gression? 

CHINA’S BETRAYAL 


Protesting against the betrayal of Nation- 
alist China, which is a member of the organ- 
ization, its delegate, Dr. T. F. Tsiang said 
that Formosa was being treated as though 
it were a no man’s land. 

Actually, he said, Formosa is the home of 
free China, defended by an army of a half 
million men, the largest single unit of power 
against Communist imperialist aggression 
in the Far East. The proposed peace talks 
with the Reds, he added, pose only one ques- 
tion: 

“How do you want Formosa, rare, medium, 
or well done?” 

That is not funny. 

The lives of 7,500,000 people, including 
permanent residents of the island and the 
refugees from the mainland, will be in jeop- 
ardy if Formosa is handed over to the mer- 
cies of the Peiping Reds. Many of these 
people on Formosa have been branded as 
war criminals for no other reason than that 
they have opposed communism. 

Thus we treat our friends—the first gov- 
ernment to offer its assistance when we took 
up arms in South Korea. And we are doing 
this at the urging of India, which proclaimed 
its neutrality in that crucial hour. 


VOICE OF FREE ASIA 


How will the free nations of Asia react to 
this perfidious act by the great powers? 
That question was answered on the floor of 
the United Nations by Gen. Carlos P, Romulo 
of the Philippines. 

“How far, sir, can the United Nations keep 
retreating from established, sound moral po- 
sitions without courting final disaster?” he 
asked. 

“A retreat in the course of battle is under- 
standable and sometimes inevitable, but a 
retreat from right principles while a battle is 
being waged for those principles cannot be 
justified on any ground whatever. 

“My country knows the nameless terror 
and agony of war as few countries around 
this table do. Therefore, we understand the 
anxious desire of many delegates to exhaust 
every possibility of avoiding a general war. 
But we also know there is at least one thing 
that is worse than war itself, and that is the 
degrading enslavement that would surely 
follow an abject surrender before the threats 
of a fanatic and implacable aggressor.” 

The United Nations was saying to Peiping, 
he charged, “You may stop hitting and kill- 
ing my boys so that we can discuss how to 
reward you with the gift of Formosa and a 
seat in the United Nations.” 
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General Romulo warned the United Nations 
it would lose its reason for being if it re- 
sorted to appeasement in this situation. 

“We have heard moving appeals to the 
free nations of the world to close ranks,” he 
said. “But such appeals cannot be met by 
an admission of weakness and abject sur- 
render. The march of Communist aggres- 
sion cannot be arrested by a policy of moral 
retreat and surrender.” 

Indeed, doesn’t the betrayal of National- 
ist China and Korea put every free nation 
on notice that its best hope lies in making 
peace with Moscow on the best terms it can? 


OUR SORRY ROLE 


Where did the United States stand when 
the roll was called on this unhappy occa- 
sion? 

Ours was a craven “Me, too” vote. 

Warren R. Austin, the American delegate, 
supported the proposal to buy off the Reds, 
explaining that he did so in the interest of 
unity. Afterward, it was explained that 
Mr. Austin did not expect the Reds to ac- 
cept the proposition, and then he would be 
free to revive his resolution condemning 
them as aggressors. Would he add as a sec- 
ond count of his indictment their refusal to 
accept a bribe? 

We assume Mr. Austin was carrying out 
orders of Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

Nothing less than immediate resignation 
of both men could in any way relieve this 
country of even a small part of embarrass- 
ment caused by the indefensible position 
aur Government has taken. 

The administration first lost the initiative 
in the UN by failing to press for forthright 
action against Red China, then joined 
Britain and the other appeasement advo- 
cates in offering to pay blackmail. 

That act is a virtual admission that the 
whole Korean undertaking wus a miscalcu- 
lation, and that Red China was right and the 
United States was wrong. The appease- 
ment offer to which our UN spokesman con- 
sented cannot be appraised on any other 
basis. 

We don’t believe Congress or the American 
people will buy any part of it. They can- 
not forget the case of Private First Class 
Brown, who hasn’t been seen since Sep- 
tember 4. 

That day, Pfc Melvin Brown, of Mahaf- 
fey, Pa., stood atop a 50-foot wall at Kasan, 
Korea, and beat back the enemy single- 
handed, while his platoon regrouped to re- 
pel the attackers. 

Private First Class Brown fired his rifle 
until he ran out of ammunition. 

Private First Class Brown hurled grenades 
until he ran out of grenades. 

They still kept coming up that wall. 

Private First Class Brown wasn’t a man to 
let a little thing like no ammunition thwart 
him. He took his entrenching shovel and 
bashed those Reds over the head as they 
came up—delivering skull-crushers with his 
shovel to a dozen of them. 

Last week at the White House President 
Truman presented a Congressional Medal 
of Honor to the father of Private First Class 
Brown. 

“Outstanding personal bravery” the cita- 
tion reads. 

And a good solid American brand of per- 
sonal bravery, that Private First Class 
Brown delivered atop that lonesome wall in 
Korea. 

Private First Class Brown was in a position 
where he had to call a spade a weapon. 

Countless hordes of Chinese Reds have 
swept down on the Private First Class 
Browns in Korea, 

Our leaders and Allies are not in the posi- 
tion they put Private First Class Brown in, 
but they should be statesmen enough to call 
&@ spade a spade. 
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How Much Are You Willing To Sacrifice 
for Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an un- 
usual editorial entitled “How Much Are 
You Willing To Sacrifice for Peace?” 
from the St. Petersburg Times of Janu- 
ary 14, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How Mucn ARE You Wittinc To SACRIFICE 
FoR Peace? 


(I am well aware of the toil and blood 
and treasure that it will cost to maintain this 
Declaration and support and defend these 
States. Yet, through all the gloom I can 
see rays of ravishing light and glory. I can 
see the end is worth more than the cost.— 
John Adams, 1776.) 

It is literally impossible for anyone to 
comprehend the full meaning of the $100,- 
000,000,000 defense program for next year 
which President Truman has said will be 
necessary. Of that amount only $40,000,- 
000,000 will be in cash; the remaining $60,- 
000,000,000 will be in contract authorizations. 
Even thus broken down, those figures are 
beyond grasp. 

The President’s goals of 1,000,000 more 
men and women in the armed services in 
the next few months, and 4,000,000 more 
persons in defense production by the end 
of the year, are not quite so hard to under- 
stand. But what they will mean to us, in 
changing our accustomed living habits, we 
still have to learn. 

This much is certain: Never in the life- 
time of any living person if, indeed, in the 
history of the Nation—have the American 
people been called upon to assume so tre- 
mendous a burden. Never have we been 
faced with a program promising such aus- 
terity and sacrifice. 

The road ahead will challenge every re- 
source, will call for every ounce of moral 
stamina on the part of every citizen. 

Were atom bombs today to fall on Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh, or an enemy fleet to 
appear off our shores, or enemy paratroop- 
ers to drop in Alaska—or Mexico—then there 
would be no doubt about the response of 
the people. 

If we were engaged in all-out war—even 
though it were not on our shores—no one 
would complain of working longer hours, 
putting up with rationing and price con- 
trols, paying heavier taxes, sending our 
young men and women off to war. In the 
face of disaster or its imminence, the Amer. 
ican fiber is the toughest in the world. 

But we are not now engaged in all-out war. 
There is disagreement in the ranks of demo- 
cratic leaders the world over as to how im- 
minent all-out war is. There is doubt as to 
whether Russia and its satellites want all- 
out war—either in the immediate future or 
for years to come. 

Tronically, what we may find the most difi- 
cult thing facing us is not war but nonwar, 
since what we have and what lies ahead for 
@ long time to come cannot be called peace, 

The ultimate goal of our Nation, and of all 


free nations is, of course, peace—peace with 
freedom and justice. 
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It may be that we may achieve that goal 
only by victory in all-out war. Or, if we are 
strong enough and determined enough, we 
may win it without total war—perhaps even 
with no war at all. 

But make no mistake about the cost of a 
nonwar victory. If we are to be spared the 
devastation and death of war—more terrible 
than ever before—then we must still pay the 
same price of taxes, toll, deprivation, regu- 
lation, discomfort, and sacrifice. 

We can win the victory we seek without 
war. Totalitarianism carries within itself 
the seeds of its own destruction. Because it 
is politically, economically, and morally 
wrong, no totalitarian system can long sur- 
vive. 

However, it is equally true that we can lose 
without war. We can lose if we are not 
willing to pay the price of being so impregna- 
bly strong that it is not necessary for us to 
fight. We can lose if, through the “Gibral- 
tarism"” of Herbert Hoover or the isolation- 
ism of Joseph P. Kennedy, or the equivoca- 
tion of Senator Ropert Tarr, we permit the 
rest of the world to succumb to the im- 
perlialism of Russia. 

It is far harder to face and endure the 
sacrifices which will be needed for victory if 
there is no war than if we are plunged into a 
life-and-death struggle. The “rays of ravish- 
ing light and glory” which John Adams fore- 
saw shine far brighter through the murk of 
battle and the smoke of dying cities than 
they do through the gray gloom of a non- 
war which is not a peace. 

Each of us—this day—ought soberly to face 
the facts and do some earnest soul-searching. 
We ought to realize just what we're up 
against. We ought to ask ourselves whether 
we are prepared for the task—and if we're 
not, then adjust our thinking, our plans, our 
hopes, and aspirations. 

Let's take up some specific items: 

Longer hours: With the stepped-up de- 
fense program and the drain of manpower 
by the Armed Forces most of us are going to 
have to work longer hours. Are you prepared 
to work 48 or, if need be, 56 hours a week— 
and take your overtime pay in defense bonds 
which can't be cashed until after the emer- 
gency is over, so as to fight inflation? 

Shortages: Are you prepared to drive your 
present car for 5 years longer—do with your 
present radio and vacuum cleaner and wash- 
ing machine for a long time to come? 

Rationing: When rationing comes—as it 
will shortly—-are you prepared to accept it 
freely and cooperatively, so that a vast army 
of enforcement agents will not be needed to 
combat the evil of black markets? Even if 
you know there is some cheating, will you, 
personally, shun the black market? 

Taxes: Are you prepared—have you adjust- 
ed your budget—to pay perhaps half again or 
even double your present taxes? 

Service: If you are a young man or woman 
apt to have your schooling interrupted by 
military service, will you go back to college 
after your hitch is up? 

Politics: Are you willing to put the inter- 
ests of the Nation—of other people, if neces- 
sary—above your own or your party's, so that 
we can be assured of a Government which 
will preserve democracy despite the tempta- 
tion which defense regimentation will bring? 

Production: If you are a manufacturer of 
steel, aluminum, rubber, or other critical 
products, or a producer of electric power— 
or a stockholder in such a company—are you 
prepared to help vastly expand the produc- 
tive capacity of your industry without hold- 
ing back for fear of postwar overproduction? 

These are not all the sacrifices which we 
must make if we are to achieve victory; you 
can think of the others yourself. And the 
most vital question of all is this: 

Are you prepared to do all these things— 
as you probably think you are—without the 
stimulus of war? Are you prepared to pay 
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the price of peace for year after year—pos- 
sibly for 20 years? 

The gamble which Moscow will make—if it 
chooses not to precipitate total war—is that 
the American people and the other free peo- 
ple of the world won't have the courage and 
firmness of purpose to pay the price of peace, 
They will gamble that we haven't enough 
guts to take it year after year. They will 
bet on their ability to hold their rotten sys- 
tem together by the force and terrorism of 
police tactics until we succumb to our love 
of luxury and comfort. 

There is no excitement, no fun, no glory 
in a nonwar struggle. 

On the other hand, neither is there blood 
and tears, nor widows nor orphans nor dev- 
astated cities and a scorched earth, 

Is it worth the price? 

You—and you alone—have the answer to 
that. 


Contribution of Farmers to the Defense 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I made before the annual convention of 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, 
at St. Paul, Minn., on Wednesday of last 
week. The address deals with the pro- 
duction of food, with the farm parity 
program, and also with Western Euro- 
pean ideas on those questions, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I am indeed happy to have the privilege 
of speaking to you at your annual Minnesota 
Farm Bureau meeting, and to meet again so 
many of my old friends. With many of you, 
I have been associated tn farm organization 
activities for many years. You and I worked 
together in those frightful depression years. 

In those days the farm organizations had 
much to do with obtaining Improvements 
and enactment of farm credit legislation 
which enabled farmers to refinance their 
farm operations and stave off what appeared 
to be positive foreclosure for many # farm 
family. You also were instrumental! in help- 
ing to write the farm-support legislation 
that has stabilized not only the agricultural 
economy but the very economy of every one 
of our Main Street merchants throughout 
the entire Nation, 

Today we have legislation that permits us 
to deal with the farm questions and possible 
emergencies that may occur, due to the Ko- 
rean crisis and the general possibility of com- 
plete and full mobilization. The Secretary 
of Agriculture can encourage increased pro- 
duction by incentive payments in any com- 
modity of which we are in short supply. 
Likewise, we have the stabilizing factor in 
our agricultural program that protects the 
producer, should he overproduce, against a 
drastic price decline that would spell ruin for 
him. 

There is a need for strong farm organiza- 
tions. For the past half century the num- 
ber of people residing on farms have been 
on the decline until at present less than 20 
percent of the Nation's population is en- 
gaged in productive farming. Because of 
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the small percentage of the Nation's popu- 
lation, you must be a part of a farm organi- 
zation. You must speak as a unit and be 
represented in the halls of your State capi- 
tol as well as in the Nation’s Capital. 

I want to report to you, the members of 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau, that your of- 
ficers, Frank White, your president; J. 5S. 
Jones, your secretary; and the board mem- 
bers are doing a commendable job repre- 
senting the farm families before State legis- 
lative committees and testifying in your be- 
half. Yes, I have met them in Washington, 
appearing before congressional committees 
along with members of the national board 
of directors, and particularly such leaders as, 
first, Ed O'Neill, and nor’, in later years, Allan 
Kline, the presidents of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


GAINS IN FARM LIFE 


There have been many gains in improving 
farm life. One in which the Government 
has had a large part is rural electrification. 
Anyone who has carried a lantern for many 
years doing chores, and has experienced the 
inconvenience and dangers of a kerosene 
lamp in his home, fully realizes and appre- 
ciates what rural electrification has brought 
to the farm home and the farmer. Rural 
electrification has brought not only safety, 
convenience, and the possibility of a mod- 
ern home on the farm due to the automatic 
electrical water pumps, but it has provided 
the possibility of increased production to the 
farmer’s poultry flock in the long winter 
months, as well as many other conveniences 
that I need not mention to you. 

The farm organizations have also greatly 
assisted in improving the educational op- 
portunities of the rural child by helping 
to bring about consolidations of schools and 
the establishment of school busses and im- 
provement in highway conditions that make 
these school busses possible. The present 
State commissioner of agriculture, Mr. 
Clark; J. S. Jones, your secretary; and Dr. 
J. O. Christianson, of the school of agri- 
culture, consented to serve on the educa- 
tional study committee which I, as your 
Governor, organized here in Minnesota in 
1945 to make a study of the over-all school 
question and to report back to the State 
legislature. The University of Minnesota, 
with its agricultural experiment station, has 
made ours a leading State in agricultural 
research. Dr. Peterson, of the university, is 

the Nation over. The Minnesota 
State Legislature is to be commended for its 
foresight and support of sound legislation 
in this field and I know that Governor 
Youngdahl has a commendable record in 
aww of research in the field of agricul- 
ure. 

These important and constructive contri- 
butions are of utmost significance. The new 
frontiers of today are your experimental sta- 
tions and research laboratories. The ex- 
perimental stations are constantly improv- 
ing ‘he variety of grains and livestock, 
searching ever for higher yield and produc- 
tion, greater disease resistance, developing 
@ product through improved methods of 
processing to broaden the consumer's de- 
mand. We have made improvements in 
breeding of new grass strains but we have 
much to learn still in this particular field 
and adequate appropriations must be made 
in order that this scientific research may 
be carried on. It has most generally been 
the practice of the farmer to use his poorer 
land for pasturing purposes, paying little, 
if any, attention to improving not only the 
variety of grass grown on this land, but the 
condition of the soil itself. Fortunately, 
however, much attention is being paid now 
to these questions through the research 
studies made at our National Research Cen- 
ter in Beltsville, Md., the agricultural de- 
partments of the University of Minnesota, 


the splendid educational and demonstra- 
tion work carried on by the Extension Serv- 
ice and soil-conservation programs. 

We are meeting here in this Farm Bureau 
convention today in a period of national 
emergency. I should like to discuss with 
you some phases of our agricultural problems 
and give you a report of my views, as your 
Senator, on our immediate obligations so 
far as Europe is concerned. 


NEED FULL PRODUCTION 


The Korean crisis and the threat of Com- 
munist aggression by Soviet Russia are caus- 
ing this Nation to expand its military man- 
power and also to reactivate many war plants. 
This has brought about a tremendous de- 
mand for additional manpower and it has 
also increased the purchasing power of some 
individuals. This increased manpower, in- 
creased earnings, and the fear of scarcity 
are threatening this Nation with inflation. 
To meet this inflationary trend in food costs 
we must have increased production in agri- 
culture in order that we may have an ample 
supply of food and fiber. Only an ample 
supply can hold down the inflationary 
trends. 

The first problem that we are confronted 
with is the question of manpower. Our 
farms today are highly mechanized, and the 
machines require experienced operators. 
Those administering the selective service 
and recruiting of military personnel must 
study every phase of this manpower question 
and make deferments where deferments are 


necessary in order that we do not handicap 


our agricultural operations. They must 
recognize this need and make deferments of 
® sufficient number of competent farm 
workers that we may be able to continue the 
high production and even expand it in some 
commodities in the immediate future. 

Together with building up our military 
strength and gaining full production in in- 
dustry, we must have full production in 
agricultural products as a prime factor in 
the economic stability and strength of the 
Nation. Only if there is an ample supply of 
food and fiber from the farms can this coun- 
try meet the grave crisis it faces. Agricul- 
tural production, already at high levels dur- 
ing World War II and during the postwar 
period, can and must be further increased. 

The farmer’s needs for machinery must be 
considered in the allocation of raw mate- 
rials. The farmer must have adequate sup- 
plies of fertilizer and power. He must have 
assurance of a stabie price structure. 

In order to avoid controls and rationing 
of meat we must increase our production. 
First in poultry and turkeys, and next in 
pork. All this can be accomplished in the 
year 1951. I know each and every one of 
you farmers, as you have in the past, will try 
to save a greater number of pigs farrowed. 
Every little porker you are able to save will 
increase the meat supply. 

Beef is a longer cycle, requiring more than 
1 year. We had a splendid increase in 1950 
in cattle by 3,200,000. Beef prices are above 
parity. We can increase the over-all pound- 
age of beef if we can continue to 
feeding, filling our feeder lots with feeder 
cattle, thereby producing greater poundage 
of meat per animal slaughtered. 

FARMERS’ SHARE LESS 

There are those who feel that controls and 
rations are a necessity to avoid inflationary 
food costs. It has been most disturbing to 
many of us since the Korean crisis to see, 
in far too many instances, an unreasonable 
mark-up not only in food prices, but in other 
merchandise. I had a little experience one 
day in a grocery store in Washington. I re- 
marked, “These prices have certainly gone 
up.” The grocery clerk informed me that it 
was the farm support that was the 
cause of it. I asked a few questions, 
and all that he could say was that it was the 
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farm price supports that had caused the rise 
in food costs. This propaganda has been 
going on across the Nation. I would say 
that the farm organizations need to do more 
of a job of public education relative to what 
effect farm support legislation has had on 
the retail cost of foods of all kinds. 

Farmers’ produce and commodity prices 
have not been excessively high. If we ex- 
amine the entire price index, we would find 
some commodities slightly above parity, 
others below parity. For instance, wheat. 
As of December 15, 1950, it was 88 percent of 
parity. Corn was but 86 percent of parity. 
Of the nonbasics, butterfat per pound was 
but 81 percent of parity; milk, wholesale per 
hundredweight, 89 percent of parity. Beef- 
cattle prices were above; in fact, beef was at 
141 percent of parity as of December 15. 
Hogs were only at 89 percent of parity. 
Lambs were 138 percent; live turkeys but 90 
percent; chickens, live, 74 percent of parity. 

Farm price supports have not been respon- 
sible for increased consumer prices during 
the present emergency. 

Let us take a further look at the record. 
Of the consumer’s dollar the farmer did 
not receive as much in the year 1950 as 
he did in the years of 1946 and 1948. On 
all food products, in June 1946, the farmer 
received 53 percent of the consumer's dollar; 
in July 1948 he received 52 percent; but in 
October 1950 he received only 48 percent. 
On meat products the farmer received 76 
percent of the consumer's dollar in June 
1946, but in July 1948 he received 65 per- 
cent, and in October 1950 only 63 percent, 
Poultry and eggs are the same. In June 
1946 the farmer’s share was 72 percent; in 
July 1948, 71 percent; and in October 1950 
but 61 percent. Take and other 
cereal products. In June 1946 only 31 per- 
cent of what the consumer paid was repre- 
sented by the farmer's share; in July 1948 
it was 30 percent; but in October 1950 it 
had dropped to 27 percent. For dairy prod- 
ucts the ratio was 55 percent in June 1946, 
59 percent in July 1948, and 55 percent in 
October 1950. For all fruits and vegetables 
the farmer's share of the consumer's dollar 
in June 1946 was 43 percent. It dropped 
to 36 percent in July 1948, and to 34 per- 
cent in October 1950. It is clear that the 
farmer has received for food products a con- 
tinuously smaller percentage of the price 
to the consumer. 

As we examine the records of our livestock 
population, all cattle, as of the last official 
report, we find that the total was up to 
83,500,000. All cattle on farms increased by 
more than 3,000,000 animals in the year of 
1950. We have had a steady rise in all live- 
stock population in 1948 and 1949. Unless 
controls and rationing are reimposed, I am 
confident that increases will continue in the 
livestock population. Certainly the volume 
of meat produced will be on the increase if we 
can continue the movement of light cattle to 
feeder lots to be finished out, and thereby 
actually get the big poundage of meat per 


Many think that controls and rationing 
of food are an immediate necessity. I do 
not share this conviction. The immediate 
necessity is, first, there must not be any 
more undue mark-ups in the prices or exces- 
sive profit taking. Secondly, the purchaser 
must not hoard food stocks. There is no 
need for it. There is an ample supply of 
food and fiber to meet the needs if there is 
no hoarding. Many of the housewives have 
been buying unnecessarily, fearful that 
shortages would occur and that rationing 
would be reestablished. 

MUST CONTROL INFLATION 

Controls and rationing of food 
at this time would subject us to a threat 
of black-market operations. Such black- 
market operations would deny the legitimate 
merchant the product to sell, but more espe- 
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cially, the very byproduct that is saved in 
the established slaughter yards that go into 
medical would be lost to the public. 
Likewise many of the hides, too, would be 
destroyed. Such were the experiences under 
control and rationing of meat and food prod- 
ucts in World War II. 

You folks, the producers, if granted favor- 
able growing weather, will expand your pro- 
duction. You will do it first in poultry, 
as that can be done in the next few months. 
Next in pork, which can be accomplished 
within the year. Beef, however, requires a 
longer cycle. If the housewife will purchase 
the poultry we can avoid inflationary prices 
in meats in general. 

There are several ways of help avoid infla- 
tion. Increased taxes for defense needs and 
control of consumer credit have been ini- 
tial steps. The full effects of those steps 
have not yet been felt or noted. However, 
the increase in taxes and the credit con- 
trols as imposed by the Federal Reserve, have 
been effective as safeguards against inflation- 
ary trends. The tax committees of Congress 
are going forward, studying scientifically 
the entire tax question to make certain that 
we tax to the maximum of our ability to 
pay without jeopardizing the future of this 
great Nation, paying as much of the defense 
costs as our economy can stand so that the 
very men fighting today will not be com- 
pelled to bear the indebtedness incurred 
due to the conflict. 

The Korean crisis and the unsettled world 
condition makes it necessary that we plan 
for further stabilization of our economy. 
We must consider most carefully the con- 
tinued allocation of scare materials. We 
must determine whether price and wage con- 
trols on a selective basis are now necessary. 

But I repeat, at this time our major prob- 
lem in agriculture is to stimulate increased 
production without too much restriction in 
order to insure ample supplies of food and 
fiber and avoid the dangers which we expe- 
rienced in World War II. 


THREAT OF COMMUNISM 


You and I are indeed very fortunate people 
to be citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica. We need to think and forever talk 
about the great opportunities of this land 
in order that future generations may have 
strong convictions of the greatness of our 
country as we inherited it from the found- 
ers and from our pioneer parents who blazed 
trails out across the wilderness of North 
America, establishing homes and little com- 
munities in the Territories that were later to 
be incorporated into States. We have 
achieved in America a standard of living 
higher than has been known to the average 
person in any country of the world in ali of 
its history. 

All of this and the freedom of man is 
threatened today by Soviet Russia and the 
atheistic, Communist ideology and philos- 
ophy which they are endeavoring to spread 
out over the earth like a dragnet to involve 
all. 
Since the ending of World War II we have 
learned of mistakes, serious mistakes made 
by this Nation in secret agreements entered 
into and made in conferences, such as those 
held at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam. This 
great Nation made a mistake when we per- 
mitted Russia to hold a corridor about the 
city of Berlin, thereby causing this Nation 
the great expense of the airlift in order that 
we could supply our sector of Berlin with 
foods and other supplies. We, likewise, made 
another serious mistake in later conferences 
that permitted Russia to enter into Man- 
churia, thereby giving Russia a control of all 
of the lines of communication and railroads 
which enabled the Communists to gain con- 
trol of vast areas of China that eventually 
forced Chiang Kai-shek to flee from his 
country to Formosa. And now the Commu- 
nists are demanding of the United Nations 
that they be recognized as a nation. 
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I joined with others in Congress in spon- 
soring a resolution, demanding that any 
agreements made in conferences by our na- 
tional leaders must be made known or the 
full text of those cOnferences or agreements 
must be made available to Members of Con- 
gress in order that we do not make mistakes 
in this day comparable to some made in 
those secret agreements of years past. 

I supported the Marshall plan. I fully 
realized that the war-torn and devastated 
countries of Western Europe needed our 
assistance in order that we could rebuild 
their economies, bringing hope and courage 
not only to the businessmen of those coun- 
tries but to the citizens to fight against com- 
munism. I spent many weeks on the Euro- 
pean Continent in the fall of 1949 to learn 
first-hand what we had achieved under the 
Marshall-aid program and also what we could 
hope to achieve and accomplish through the 
Atlantic Pact, and I am indeed grateful that 
General Eisenhower again has answered the 
call to duty and has gone to Europe to per- 
sonally confer with the leaders of those coun- 
tries, seeking information. We must assist, 
and give them the leadership, the incentive, 
the hope, and the courage that will create a 
will on the part of the leaders of those coun- 
tries tc develop a military strength that can 
resist Russia. 


MUST GIVE AID TO EUROPE 


The redevelopment of a military force on 
the European Continent is absolutely essen- 
tial, I believe. It was for that reason that 
I supported the North Atlantic Treaty and, 
likewise, supported the appropriation that 
would assist countries of Western Europe to 
obtain the military equipment and modern 
equipment that an army should have. It 
has been exceedingly disappointing to me 
that the State Department and the military 
have been unable to develop the military 
forces that we hoped for and that the Atlan- 
tic Pact authorized. Let us hope that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower will achieve what we have 
all hoped and prayed for. 

I also feel that rearming and developing 
military strength in Western Europe will 
serve us militarily here in the United States 
for this reason: It is absolutely essential, I 
believe, to maintain air bases in countries 
of Western Europe. It would be exceedingly 
costly were we to build up a fleet of bombers, 
long-range bombers that could fly from this 
continent to Russia if it became necessary to 
strike effectively were we faced with an 
aggressive Russian warfare against our conti- 
nent. Were Communist Russia to attack us 
by a fleet of long-range bombers, hoping to 
get enough planes through our line of de- 
fense, endeavoring, even though it be a sui- 
cidal flight, to bomb out our industrial cen- 
ters and cripple our lines of communication, 
it would then be highly advantageous for us 
if we had a friendly relationship with the 
countries of Western Europe which were pro- 
tecting our very air bases from which we 
could counterattack speedily and decisively, 
thereby destroying the enemy’s ability to 
continue her attack on us. Such a national 
defense would be less costly in defense fighter 
planes to guard long flights. 

If all of Western Europe were to fall to 
communism and go behind the imaginary 
iron curtain and we had no such military 
bases as I have just described, I think we 
would find it far more difficult, our long 
flights more vulnerable to air attacks, and 
certainly far more costly in the development 
of an aerial striking unit. It was for this 
reason that I have felt strongly that Spain 
offered certain military advantages, not only 
to the United States but to the European 
countries that are endeavoring to fight com- 
munism. I have felt that a recognition of 
Spain would strengthen our position. Spain 
certainly showed a friendliness during World 
War II. We have the question of the defense 
of Gibraltar that we must not lose sight of. 
The Pyrenees Mountains in Spain offer a pro- 
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tection against an invading land army as 
there are but few passes through there that 
would have to be guarded and, likewise, it 
Offers certain security from air attacks. 


CONFIDENCE IN EISENHOWER 


These many questions have led me to the 
conviction that we have much to gain in 
the development of military units and a 
military strength in the countries of Western 
Europe. I feel confident that General Eisen- 
hower will be able to achieve what we had 
hoped for in the Atlantic Pact when Con- 
gress ratified it. An army such as the At- 
lantic Pact really authorizes, will bring the 
German youth, whe French, the Italian, the 
Belgian, the Scandinavian, and the British, 
as well as the Dutch, into a closer under- 
standing and relationship which will enable 
those people to work together much better 
in future generations. The hatred is so evi- 
dent in the breast of the youth of these for- 
eign countries against the people of other 
countries. They have inherited it from their 
elders. It is still present, ready to flame into 
a bitter fire of hatred. I hope that that wall 
of hatred that has separated those countries 
in generations past can be torn down and 
overcome by such a military organization as 
is hoped for under the Atlantic Pact pro- 
visions and I am confident that General 
Eisenhower will be able to develop such 
armies from the manpower that is available 
in the countries of Western Europe, thereby 
not compelling this Nation to develop the 
necessary ground troops to guard the aerial 
installations and to give security to the 
countries of Western Europe against an in- 
vading Russian army. 

Yes, we have the technical know-how to 
develop the strongest aviation strength on 
earth. We have the greatest naval strength 
on earth and we can continue it as such 
providing that we can keep the industrial 
potential of Western Europe and Africa on 
our side and on the side of free Christian 
people rather than in back of the iron cur- 
tain. 

There is a great challenge in these prob- 
lems at this critical time. I have supreme 
confidence that a united America will meet 
that challenge with the courage, the self- 
sacrifice, the hard work, and the faith that 
are required. 





Omnibus Appropriation Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, a re- 
markably able statement by the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. Smiru], 
which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Omnisus Bupcet Birt Is BLESSING TO THE 
TAXPAYER 
(By Senator Marcaret CHAsE SMITH) 

The prize of the economy advocates in 
Congress—the single, or omnibus, appropria- 
tion bill—is in [Jeopardy in this Eighty- 
second Congress after its trial run in the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

There is a vigorous drive under way to 
abandon this system of putting all of the 
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appropriations in one big bill. The aim ts to 
return to the expensive and obsolete method 
of having several separate a) n bills. 

I am against this movement. I am for the 
omnibus appropriation bill, particularly now 
when there will be such great pressure to pass 
appropriation bills hurriedly on the argu- 
ment that we must act fast to get our de- 
fenses up. 

I certainly see some weaknesses and short- 
comings in the single appropriation bill as 
it worked last year. But surely the faults 
cannot be attributed to lack of speedy action 
or tardiness. The failures must be laid to 
House and Senate leadership. It’s not a 
weakness of the system. It's a weakness of 
the men who legislate or, more accurately, 


In judging whether the single appropria- 
tion-bill system should be retained, we 
should review some of the arguments pro 
and con. The greatest argument in its favor 
is that since it puts all of the appropriations 
together, each Senator and Representative 
can know better just how much money he 
is voting to appropriate and lay on the back 
of the taxpayers. 

That makes good sense. I remember when 
I was a housewife and had to operate on a 
household budget. There was just so much 
money available to spend for running the 
house and I had to keep that in mine to stay 
within the budget. The single appropriation 
bill performs this function for Members of 
Congress. It stands as a constant guide as 
to whether a balanced budget is being 
achieved or can be achieved and, if not, how 
much more we will have to raise taxes to get 
a balanced budget or bring the budget back 
into balance. 

The single appropriation bill makes it 
easier for Congress to detect and eliminate 
duplicating and overlapping appropriations. 
It checks “pork barrel” logrolling. It gives 
the advocates of economy a much better 
chance of getting over-all reductions. 

The record proves this. For the first time 
in 5 years the House last year made a sizable 
reduction from the amount reported out by 
the Appropriations Committee. 

The big argument against the omnibus ap- 
propriation bill system is the time that it 
takes. That is an argument to be leveled more 
properly at those who control the calendar 
and the debate on legislation. They say it 
encouraged absenteeism. But attendance 
last year was better than average and dis- 
proves this argument. 

Regarding attendance prior to the single 
appropriation bill, it was the spenders who 
made it a point to be present to get their pet 
projects through. In contrast, the best at- 
tendance last year was during roll-call votes 
on reduction amendments. 

There are rough edges to the single appro- 
priation bill system, as there are to any new 
system. All new systems need polishing up 
as experience dictates. That applies to the 
omnibus bill system. It should be retained 
and improved with revisions. It is one of our 
best hopes for efficient, businesslike opera- 
tion of our Government on expenditures and 
taxes. 


Draft of American Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
entitled “We Agree, But,” published in 


’ the Altoona Mirror, January 13, 1951. 


I also ask that there-be printed follow- 
ing the editorial a reply to the editorial 
which I wrote to the editor of the Mir- 
ror on January 17. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the reply were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror of January 
13, 1951} 
We Acrez, Bur 

Senator Epwarp Martin, former major gen- 
eral, former Governor of Pennsylvania, and 
now senior Senator from Pennsylvania, is 
quoted in a Washington, D. C., dispatch as 
favoring the drafting of 18-year-olds for the 
armed services. Senator Martin says the 
18-year-old boy makes a grand combat sol- 
dier. “Older men are more likely to be set 
in their ways,” he is quoted as saying. 

The Senator should know something about 
both points. He is now 71 years of age and 
has something of a reputation of being set 
in his ways about a number of things. He 
seryed for a number of years in the Armed 
Forces and, according to the same Washing- 
ton quotation, says he served in the Spanish- 
American War before he was 19 years of age. 
The 52 intervening years were spent for the 
most part either in the Army or in the service 
of the Government. He served Pennsylvania 
in a number of capacities and to his credit 
it must be said that he usually served Penn- 
sylvania well. 

So, we agree with the Senator that 18-year- 
old boys make good soldiers. But we must 


learns quickly and it is just about the age 
when most boys finish high school. 
school most boys either enroll in coll 
start learning a trade or business. 
can parents want something better 
Army training for their sons when 
graduate from high school. They certain) 
don’t want their 18-year-old boys to 
trained for duty in foreign lands. They 
not too keen about making them av 
for “police action” in another Korea. Nor 
do they want‘them sent to some other 
on the say-so of any individual. 

Before the citizens of this Nation will agree 
to the drafting of their 18-year-old sons they 
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one of the international set that has lost 
faith in America’s ability to defend herself? 
Do you believe that we must send more and 
more men to Europe to defend nations that 
up until the present time have shown little 
tangible evidence of the will to defend them- 
selves? 

America needs its 18-year-old boys. It 
needs tts 18-year-old girls. There is a line 
of defense that is as important to our way 
of life as any army or navy line that has 
ever been thrown about the Nation in its 
hours of need. That line of defense, my 
dear sir, is the line of industrial and moral 
supremacy that has been nurtured by our 
free-enterprise system. 

We are a great Nation because we have had 
the individual freedom to develop our lives 
as Providence intended them tc develop. We 


“are a great Nation because we know how to 


do things. The greatest advances of the past 
50 years have been made by men and women 
who received basic training in fields other 
than the military during the formative years 
of life. America owes its No. 1 position $2 
the world today to the men and women of 
science, of business, of education and to 
the boys and girls of yesteryear who were 
able to develop their talents in the formative 
years of life. 

Where are we going to get the engineers, 
the technical experts, the doctors, the min- 
isters, the merchants and, yes, the fine 
mechanics that are necessary to operate our 
complicated machines and gadgets of t%e 
‘modern world if we allow all of our youth 
to be siphoned off as soon as they finish high 
school? 

Great technological advances have been 
made since our senior Senator was 18 years 
of age. In the world of manufacturing and 
business the advances have been most pro- 
nounced, The implements of modern war- 
fare have been altered so rapidly that what 
was modern a year ago is ancient today and 
what we had 6 months ago may be outmoded 
tomorrow. Must we match the enemy, man 
for man, slug it out, toe to toe, or might we 
do better if we overmaich him with weapons 


ta’:es even more courage to admit error. But 
it is going to take a lot of to get this 
Nation out of the trouble in which it has be- 
come involved. A lot of that trouble, Mr. 
Senator, can be traced to those of us who are 


JaNvuaRY 18, 1951. 
Mr. HERMAN REIPSNYDER, 
The Altoona Mirror, 
Altoona, Pa. 
Dear Mr. Retrsnyver: I have a copy of your 
eer ee 13 entitle " “We Agree— 
very much indeed this fine 
discussion of one of the most critical prob- 
lems ever to confront our country. Only by 
Trank and free discussion can we reach de- 
cisions that truly represent the will of the 
people and will make the greatest contribu- 
tion to the preservation of American ideals. 
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Present world conditions leave no doubt 
that we must prepare for full mobilization. 
Even if God spares us the tragedies of 
another world war, as we all hope and pray, 
it is my firm belief that basic training for 
every young man, excepting those physically 
unfit, is the foundation of any plan for build- 
ing the defensive strength of our Republic. 

For many years I have favored universal 
military training. I believe every American, 
regardless of his station in life, should be 
ready to defend his country. My contention 
has been that if everyone were given basic 
training, it would be a great arm for peace. 
In my plan of basic training, I would want 
to teach the youth of ~r country personal 
hy~iene—how to care for themselves in peace 
and war—what America stands for and an 
understanding of the American way of life. 
Military instruction teaches the value of 
organization and that we must aid each other 
in all our endeavors. 

Personally, I Jeel that if we had a good 
plan, backed up by the American people, war 
could be prevented. My own plan would be 
to build the greatest Navy and the greatest 
Air Force in the world. We would then have 
land forces—the best trained, the best 
equipped, and the most mobile the world has 
ever known. Back of all of that, we must 
have a rearmed, spiritual America—an Amer- 
ica that is decent and obeys the laws and 
is willing to support itself. It would be a 
God-fearing America where the strong ap- 
preciate their obligations toward the weak. 

The people of the United States have a 
right to know our commitments. My mili- 
tary experience convinces me that we have 
made commitments that we are unable to 
fulfill, We cannot fight a war all over the 
globe. In my plan I would want to join 
with other countries that also appreciate 
individual freedom. I see no reason why the 
Nationalist Chinese should not be fighting 
the Communist Chinese. I see no reason 
why our military strategy should be re- 
stricted by preventing the destruction of 
enemy communication lines, enemy dumps 
and reserve positions. 

I don’t want to see the American youth 
thrown into the battle. However, my own 
experience as a citizen and a soldier teaches 
me that in half a century America has 
thrown into battle its youth without proper 
training and without proper equipment. 

Referring to my own position as a youth, 
my military work taught me self-reliance 
and my duty toward my comrades. I left 
college as a sophomore and I came back and 
graduated from college. I was handicapped 
physically for a while as it took me 6 years 
to regain my health and weight. It made 
a better American out of me and a better 
worker for myself and my country. 

Again, I greatly appreciate your editorial. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
EDWARD MarTIN. 


Courage of the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
IN THE einiienen" wiped STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous censent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
entitled “We Are Americans; Let Us Act 
Now As Americans Should,” published in 
the Saturday Evening Post last week. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We Are Americans; Let Us Act Now as 
AMERICANS SHOULD 


Reading the newspapers these days, a Com- 
munist agent might conclude that the 
American people were trying to scare them- 
selves to death. Commentators vie with 
military experts to expatiate on our help- 
lessness. It seems our equipment is non- 
existent, our allies are no good, our guard 
is down, and our morale is hopeless. An 
innocent bystander might conclude that the 
Soviets had already won the war and that 
Americans were already working under the 
lash of the Red Simon Legrees in Siberian 
timber camps. Stalin might well conclude 
it was time to start marching, except that 
he might also suspect that such abysmal 
despair was a booby trap. 

To be sure, there is nothing in our present 
state of affairs that justifies insouciant op- 
timism. We are in a dangerous mess. But, 
after all, America has been in danger before 
this—but before this she has expected to 
survive the danger. For our part, we see 
no reason to justify the apparently wide- 
spread feeling in certain circles that this 
time we are sunk for keeps. Sacrifices we 
shall have to make, anxieties we shall have 
to face, and we may even have to repel 
an enemy from our own shores for the first 
time in 135 years. But these hazards ought 
to be faced with the confident understand- 
ing that we have assets as well as liabilities 
in the struggle, whatever it may turn out 
to be like. 

First of all, of course, we have courageous 
and well-trained defenders, potentially num- 
bering millions. The record in Korea is put 
down a~ a defeat. Nevertheless, the assign- 
ment as originally understood was brilliantly 
executed against heavy odds. South Korea 
was liberated, and the Reds were driven back 
to the Manchurian border. Only the inter- 
vention of the overwhelming Chinese Com- 
munist horde was capable of nullifying the 
United Nations exploit, under the command 
of General MacArthur. The Korean War 
suggests the risks in matching our limited 
manpower on the ground against the millions 
of Asia, but it also revealed the limitless 
courage, stamina, and resourcefulness of the 
American soldier. We cannot afford to 
forget that. 

Nor can we forget that, in contrast to the 
plight of the Russian millions and the un- 
willing satellites of the Kremlin, we have 
something important to defend. Our indus- 
trial capacity and know-how have not yet 
been fully mobilized, but does anybody doubt 
America’s ability to outproduce and out- 
gadget the Russians, once a wartime tempo is 
achieved? It is our guess that the Kremlin, 
at any rate, has no illusions about this. 

Even the undoubted advantage of the 
Soviet system in manpower need not appall 
us—unless we are determined to engage it 
exclusively on the ground. Let us not forget 
that when Hitler invaded Russia in 1941, his 
armies took as prisoners hundreds of thou- 
sands of Russians who swarmed over the 
German lines on the supposition that they 
were being liberated. If the brutal invasion 
of the Nazis was thus received, should we 
despair of the possibility that freedom and 
democracy may have at least as great an 
appeal? The bosses of the Kremlin are not 
so confident as we, shaking in our shoes, 
think they are. The Communist bosses of 
China are reported to be in serious trouble, 
and it could be worse when and if our State 
Department chooses to exploit it. A world in 
chaos poses tremendous problems, but Amer- 
ica is not the only nation to face them. 

Surely if “courage mounteth with occa- 
sion,” that quality should be amply present 
now. Without vain boasting, or wishful opti- 
mism, or inane bravado, the American people 
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can weather these storms, no matter what 
the experts say. General Eisenhower agrees. 
It is our opinion that, despite the pall of 
gloom which hangs over the insiders, the 
mass of Americans are facing what comes 
with firm hearts and realistic determination. 
They want to be sure their leaders are doing 
as well, 


The Welfare and Safety of Our Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
January 18, Col. J. Carroll Cone, vice 
president of Pan-American Airways, de- 
livered a very able and forceful address 
to the Women’s National Democratic 
Club, here in Washington, D. C. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN UNITY AND BoUNDARIES 


1 thank you for your gracious invitation 
to be one of your speakers today and for in- 
viting me to select my own subject. 

This privilege tempted me to use it as an 
opportunity to talk about air transportation 
but on second thought it became obvious 
that we might better devote this time to a 
consideration of the welfare and safety of 
our country. 

Not only the United States but the entire 
free world is facing the greatest crisis in 
history. The manner in which this crisis is 
resolved will determine whether or not our 
children and children’s children will live in a 
happy world, or whether they shall be virtual 
slaves of a foreign and brutal government. 

These ominous clouds threatening our very 
existence can be dissipated only by the great- 
est determination and sacrifices on the part 
of every good American regardless of age, sex, 
color, politics, or religion. 

Should we shirk our responsibilities and 
duties now—should we try to continue to 
make the same profits, enjoy the same lux- 
urious and easy living—-we cannot criticize 
other Americans for the same conduct. 

If we all sidestep our duty in this time of 
dire peril to our country, we shall certainly 
be defeated, and then our march to the con- 
centration camps, slave legions, and the fir- 
ing squad begins. We shall have selfishly 
profited for a short time, only to realize 
later that our actions, or failure to act, con- 
stituted a crime against our country. 

We cannot afford to profit in worldly goods, 
to enjoy easy living, while shirking our re- 
sponsibilities to our fellowman everywhere, 
to our country, and to our God in times like 
these. “For what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul.” 

Our enemy has already proven his com- 
plete disregard for the dignity of man and 
for the teachings of our Maker. 

International law is ignored, churches are 
maliciously destroyed, and the clergy im- 
prisoned or killed. Women and children are 
brutally manhandled in every evil manner. 

If we, our sons, daughters, and other loved 
ones are called upon to make the supreme 
sacrifice for the protection of the rights, op- 
portunities and ideals for which our ances- 
tors fought, we should go—nay, we must 
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go, and encourage to go—every person who 
can serve. 

Always in time of national peril we talk 
about boundaries. Yet no one has ever seen 
a boundary or a borderline anywhere but on 
amap. The exact point at which our na- 
tional claims end and those of some other 
nation begin is not visible to the naked eye. 

Now I think that many of the border 
lines that circumscribe our private lives to- 
day are figuratively just as shadowy. Con- 
trast our times with the days of the 
mercenaries—the Hessians, for instance, who 
fought for the British in our own Revolu- 
tionary War. They were paid to do a job. 
The British citizen felt little concern about 
the war and was only remotely conscious of 
its nature. War hardly impinged on his pri- 
vate life. 

Even in our own Civil War—or the War 
Between the States, if you prefer—it was not 
uncommon for a citizen to hire someone else 
to take his place in the ranks of the draftees. 

But in today’s world it isn’t possible to buy 
immunity. It isn’t possible to delegate per- 
sonal responsibility, or to provide a substi- 
tute for one’s own active participation. The 
boundary between the fighting man and the 
production man, from the standpoint of im- 
portance in a war, is not easy to define. They 
are mutually dependent. Even the Civilian 
who isn’t engaged in production becomes a 
vital element in providing the capital that 
war requires. 

The boundary where military responsibility 
ends and civilian concern begins is vague, 
and becoming increasingly ‘so. 

Methods of transportation, technological 
advances, even the explorations of the hu- 
man mind in philosophy, are obliterating the 
old boundaries. Today, then, we are not 
fighting to preserve our coast line, nor our 
frontiers, nor our buildings. We are fighting 
to save something even less tangible but 
vastly more important. 

We are fighting not to preserve our houses, 
but our homes. We are fighting not to pre- 
serve our industries, but a concept of life in 
which an individual can maintain himself 
and his kin with dignity. We are fighting 
not for our bodies, but for our souls. 

Isn't that the essence of total war? 

People close to the imaginative minds in 
air transportation are perhaps more con- 
scious than others of our lack of protective 
boundaries. Time and distance were once 
on our side; now they are gone. We have 
observed how populations can change. We 
have seen, tragically enough, how in the 
process of change ideas are transported that 
are more deadly than cholera. 

It is inconceivable to us that there can 
persist today in the minds of supposedly 
responsible leaders the notion that our 
shores constitute a defense, and that our 
responsibilities end with our geographical 
borders. 

Total war takes no cognizance of bounda- 
ries or frontiers or established fighting lines. 
Total war enters and destroys the dwelling 
of the civilian. Even more importantly, it 
invades his mind. 

The insidious, stultifying effects of that 
invasion are apparent today in the kind of 
leadership which insists that the concerns 
of other nations are not ours. 

In retrospect we now recognize many mis- 
takes—honest mistakes—we, as a people, 
have made. Some of the mistakes we have 
made at home in our lack of prepared- 
ness, in our failure to recognize the dan- 
ger signs on the international horizon. The 
most hideous mistake we could now make 
would be to fight among ourselves, each ac- 
cusing the other, destroying confidence in 
each other—Democrats or Republicans alike. 
We cannot continue to survive under the 
slogan of business or politics, as usual. 

We must, as good Americans, close ranks 
and put up a completely solid front against 
our enemies, both domestic and foreign, 
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and we have many dangerous enemies within 
the borders of our own land. 

The President of the United States is the 
President of Democrats and Republicans 
alike. He is a good President, loyal to our 
country, patriotic to the mth degree. He 
has inherited many tremendous and baffling 
problems. He has had many heaped upon 
him by persons and by governments who 
would destroy us. The solutions are not 
easy. Some maybe are impossible, but polit- 
ical friend and foe alike must admit, if they 
are honest, that President Truman is strug- 
gling unceasingly, patrioticaily and heroical- 
ly, to lead us out of the miasmic swamps of 
domestic and international discord to the 
sunlight of peace and freedom from fear. 

We must lay aside all destructive criti- 
cisms that may add to our dangers; we must 
unify the efforts of every patriotic American. 
We must become ready for heavy sacrifices. 
We must do our utmost to safeguard the 
interests of future generations, and the con- 
tinued existence of our great country as the 
“home of the brave and the land of the 
free.” 

The new burdens we shall be called upon 
to carry will be heavy, heavier than Amer- 
icans have ever experienced. We shall be 
forted into a long period of austerity. Lux- 
uries as we have known them will vanish. We 
shall have to devote every possible energy 
and asset to defense in order that we may 
not perish. 

While individuals are tightening their 
belts, our Government must eliminate every 
activity or expense that is not required for 
the security of our Nation. 

Waste in our homes, factories, in transpor- 
tation, and in Government, must be eradi- 
cated. Fuel, power, clothing and food must 
be conserved. Our every energy and re- 
source must be devoted to strengthening 
our ability to protect our country against 
numerically superior and merciless antago- 
nists. 





A Declaration of Dependence on 
Almighty God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix to the Recorp a declara- 
tion of dependence on Almighty God, 
prepared and delivered by Dr. Albert P. 
Shirkey, pastor, Mount Vernon Place 
Methodist Church, Washington, D. C. 

The r >ople of America are accustomed 
to issuing declarations of independence, 
but it is most appropriate at this time 
that we should individually and collec- 
tively join in subscribing to this declara- 
tion of dependence. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DECLARATION OF DEPENDENCE 

(Proposed by Albert P. Shirkey, D. D.) 

When in the course of human events the 
heart and soul of a nation’s life (that part 
for which our fathers bled and died) is being 
attacked by subtle and insidious forces, it 
becomes the duty and -obligation of that 


nation made so aware to make certain decla- 
rations. 





This declaration becomes imperative first, 
to insure the continuation of our people in 
that kind of life that issues in good citizen- 
ship, happy home life, honorable business 
practices, the stabilization of education, and 
the production of philanthropic impulses. 
Second, to make our Nation aware that 
man does not live by bread alone and that 
life does not consist in the abundance of 
things one possesses. Third, to inform our 
own people and the peoples of the world that 
it is our firm conviction that the mainstay 
of our political, national, home, and indi- 
vidual life comes to its fullest fruition only 
when God is written upon the mind, heart, 
and conscience of a nation’s life. It is this 
that holds us true to the highest and noblest 
ideals. The loss of these ideals breeds in- 
stability, unrest, injustice, bloodshed. Then, 
to be true to our place in the family of na- 
tions, it becomes our solemn duty to issue a 
call that will bring not only to our Nation 
but to the nations of the world, that poise 
which is the cherished possession of those 
who trust in God. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
United States of America in general Congress 
assembled, led by the President of our coun- 
try, issue the following declaration: 

We believe in God, and we hereby reaffirm 
our dependence upon Him. Woven into our 
national life is this confidence that we will 
not allow to be shaken. Upon our coins we 
have inscribed, “In God We Trust.” We 
now call upon the people of these United 


. States of America to write this afresh upon 


the spiritual tables of their heartse—to guard 
this faith as one would guard his life. We 
remind our people that this country was 
founded for the purpose of allowing each 
man to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. Throughout 
our history God has been the warp and woof 
of our national existence. 

We believe in God. Democracy has been 
the outgrowth of this faith. It is this prin- 
ciple of government that we see fast dis- 
appearing in nations that have overthrown 
God. Wherever there is to be found rev- 
erence for God, the lowest have equal op- 
portunities for life, love, and liberty, which 
are the cherished possessions of the more 
fortunate. 

As lovers of liberty we declare that when 
God has disappeared from a nation’s life, 
slavery in some form or another has ensued. 
The dignity and worth of human personality 
has been preserved only when men have 
been made conscious that they are responsi- 
ble to the Judge of the Universe for their 
actions. 

Thus, to preserve the life begun, protected, 
and fostered in our national history, we pub- 
licly make this declaration of dependence 
on Almighty God. 





The Role of Labor in the War Emergency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
of Mr. George M. Harrison, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, and 
vice president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, before the Economic Club 
of New York, January 17, 1951, at the 
Astor Hotel, in New York City. 
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Mr. Harrison is an industrial states- 
man who has honorably represented the 
interests of organized labor for many 
years, and I believe his thoughts should 
get careful consideration from every 
Member of Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. President and members of the Eco- 
nomic Club of New York, it is a great pleasure 
for me to be here to talk with you about 
some of the problems that are facing us to- 
day. It is a pleasure not only because I 
find such contacts always useful and en- 
lightening, but also because the present na- 
tional emergency demands of all of us that 
we try to reach as great a mutual under- 
standing among the people of the United 
States as is humanly possible. The war in 
Korea has finally unmasked the designs and 
the program of the Communists; anyone who 
had any doubt before must know now that 
the dictator in Moscow is willing to risk world 
war in order to extend his despotic power. 
We should realize now, too, that there is no 
limit to that appetite for power. We can’t 
satisfy that Russian bear with a little raw 
meat. The more he ects, the more he 
wants—and the meal he really has his eyes 
on is the United States of America. In the 
emergency that confronts us, the achieve- 
ment of effective national unity is of first 
importance. 

It is important that we Americans try to 
build up our national strength, as much as 
we can and as fast as we can. We must try 
to resolve our own differences of opinion, 
as much as possible, to understand each 
other, so that we can pull together in the dif- 
ficult days that lie ahead of us. Unless we 
learn to stand together today, we may fall 
together tomorrow. 

You will not expect me, I know, to tell you 
of the problems or desires of American 
financiers, industrialists, or businessmen. 
The men who speak for the owners of Amer- 
ican industries assuredly need no help from 
me, especially before this group. You will 
expect me to tell you of the problems ani 
attitudes of American wage earners; that I 
propose to do, as simply and directly as I can. 
It would not be any kindness to you, either, 
for me to pull any punches here; for your 
own good, and for the good of the country, 
you ought to know exactly what American 
workers are thinking, even though you may 
not like those thoughts. 

Let me say, first, that the working people 
of this Nation are fully awake to the men- 
ace of communism. We have faced that 
threat in many forms, during the past 20 
years, and American labor has never for one 
moment wavered in its devotion to our free 
American institutions. No part of the citi- 
zens of this country are more determined to 

combat Communist dictatorship in whatever 
form and wherever in the world it threatens 
than the men and women who work for a 
living. 

That determination springs, first of all, 
from the belief that our way of life—based 


on human freedom to worship, think, and 


speak, and vote as we believe—is right in 
principle, and the only just basis for any 
civilization. Labor is for freedom and de- 
mocracy, and we are opposed to all kinds of 
dictatorship. But we are also opposed to 
Communist dictatorship from the immediate 
and direct standpoint of our own interests. 
We know that our unions, our personal 
freedom, and our living standards could not 
and would not survive under Communist 
domination. Labor leaders, and every out- 
spoken workingman, would share the hon- 
ors of the firing squad with the leaders of 
business and industry if Communist dicta- 
torship were to be established in America. 
We know that. We know, too, that the same 
results would follow if our domestic breed of 
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Communists were ever able to overthrow our 
form of government. Whether communism 
were imposed upon us by foreign aggression, 
or in some fashion slipped over on us by any 
home-grown dictator, the effect would be 
the same. 

Don’t ever forget that fact or let any of 
the more rabid antilabor newspapers or 
columnists or radio commentators mislead 
you. American labor is anti-Communist; 
American labor knows far better than Amer- 
ican business the evils of dictatorship and 
domination, the benefits of freedom and 
democracy. We know, because in the not 
distant past, American workers were denied 
industrial and economic freedom, and they 
lived under the power of some petty despots 
and dictators in American industry. This, 
perhaps, is as good a place as any to say 
bluntly that American labor will fight against 
the return of that kind of industrial op- 
pression in this country, and will fight as 
vigorously to get rid of it in the spots where 
it still exists. 

Let us look at the facts ef our American 
situation frankly. In normal times we do 
a lot of fighting among ourselves; our basic 
way of living is that every man is supposed 
to have an opportunity to work his way up- 
ward, and the competition in every walk of 
life, if it is fair and free, is one of our ways 
of making certain that the able and upright 
man will gain advancement to positions of 
leadership. Down through the years, the 
struggles of individual men, and of groups of 
men, have brought great progress to us as a 
people. American workers have not only 
improved their standards of living, but they 
have gained greater leisure for themselves, 
and they have won a substantial measure of 
freedom and democracy on their jobs. Part 
of that came from their efforts as individuals, 
but the great progress of recent years has 
been accomplished by them through their 
labor organizations. It hasn’t been done, 
either, without great effort; every gain we 
have made in wages or working conditions, 
every right we have won, and every protec- 
tion we have thrown around our jobs have 
been over the vigorous opposition of many 
employers. Sometimes we have been able to 
persuade, with facts and arguments, but 
much more frequently what we have secured 
has come only because we have said, “This 
is what we want, this is what we have got to 
have, and this is what we are going to have.” 
The progress of the American working people 
has been won over the resistance of the rep- 
resentatives of business and industry. 

I am not here complaining about that 
resistance. We have been free to ask for 
what we wanted, and the employers have 
been free, and willing, to answer “No.” 
What I do complain about, however, is the 
methods and tactics that have been used. 
In ordinary times, we can trust to the ulti- 
mate sense of fair play of the American peo- 
ple, and our own efforts at explaining the 
facts, to get things set right in the long run. 
But now, in the gravest national danger we 
have ever faced, I believe we have a right to 
expect that the business community will 
police itself a little bit, as we have been try- 

ing to police domestic and international 
labor organization. We do not expect the 
American employer to drop all opposition to 
labor progress, any more than we expect the 
sun to rise in the west tomorrow morning. 

Before I explain what I mean let me give 
you the reasons for insisting upon fair play 
and broad-minded action from the repre- 
sentatives of industry. This world situation 
in which we find ourselves is not just a battle 
between nations or groups of nations. As 
the Russians and some of their friends are 
preaching it, this fight is what they call a 
class conflict. They insist that the world is 
witnessing a battle between capitalists and 
workers, between employers and labor. The 
Communists in the Kremlin tell the world 
that labor rules in Russia, and that Com- 
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munist victory in every other country means 
labor will rule that country; more than that, 
they are shouting all over the world that the 
United States is a capitalist-ruled country, 
that labor here is oppressed and down- 
trodden, that the American Government is 
the tool of big business and stands for in- 
dustrial exploitation and the degradation of 
the workingman. 

That, of course, is the technique of the big 
lie. Hitler, I believe it was, said that if you 
tell a big enough lie often enough, it will be 
believed, because people will think you 
couldn't have the nerve to invent a really 
fantastic story. That’s the Russian Com- 
munist method today. 

Lock, now, at the world situation. We 
are the main bulwark of democratic human 
freedom and private enterprise, but two- 
thirds of the world is still free from Com- 
munist domination. We are the No. 1 target 
of the Communists, but the No. 1 tactic of 
the Communists is to separate us from all 
possible friends and allies abroad. They 
seek, also, to win any possible support for 
their program from among our own political 
leaders and tke working people. Eut mainly 
they are trying, in Germany, France, Italy, 
in all of Western Europe, to persuade the 
labor groups that Uncle Sam is a capitalist 
despot, that our way of life is fundamentally 
antilabor and proemployer. The Com- 
munists hold up Russia as labor governed, 
and America as capitalist dominated. The 
real battleground of today is not just the 
rice paddies of Korea, it is the minds of the 
political leaders and the working people of 
Western Europe, and even of many in Eng- 
land and more than a few in the United 
States of America. 

American labor is doing everything pos- 
sible to counteract that Communist propa- 
ganda, in America and throughout the world, 
I need not tell you of the campaign within 
this country; you must have seen the news 
stories of the constant vigorous opposition 
to the Communist line and Communist peo- 
ple in all labor unions. Most of our labor 
organizations are free from any actual Com- 
munist influence, although there may be 
individuals who are still unbalanced enough 
to accept the Russian line. But in the in- 
ternational field we have been no less active 
and determined. We have succeeded in 
smashing the Communist international la- 
bor front; we have destroyed the Communist 
dominated World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions, and set up a vigorous and effective anti- 
Communist world organization. I think I 
may justly say that American labor leader- 
ship was primarily responsible for this ac- 
tion. In the fight we have been making, we 
believe we are entitled to the cooperation of 
American businessmen, to the extent, at 
least, that they will not in this emergency 
seek to evade their fair share of the sacrifices 
and burdens that are necessary to make our 
country strong and united so we can win this 

world struggle. 

In the development of this Nation, the 
Government has uniformly and consistently 
done its best to aid American business. La- 
bor has no objection to the principle, in 
general, that Government powers should be 
used for the benefits of the citizens. Wve be- 
lieve, with the founding fathers, that gov- 
ernments are instituted for those purposes. 
The long record of land grants, of tariff 
laws, of governmental subsidies, of patent 
legislation, of governmental loans and liberal 
Government contracts, the direct aid given 
by the State Department and occasionally 
by the Armed Forces in foreign affairs—all of 
these things illustrate and attest the devo- 
tion of the United States Government over 
the last century and a half to the advance- 
ment of American business interests. While 
businessmen, industrialists, and financiers 
have sometimes disagreed about what meas- 
ures Government should adopt to foster and 
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help the business community, they have sel- 
dom taken issue with the idea that Govern- 
ment should offer such help. The great total 
of billions of dollars that has flowed from 
Government to industry, and the other di- 
rect aids that have been given, have been 
tremendous factors in our industrial growth. 
But I do not recall having heard such gov- 
ernmental assistance called socialistic, or 
communistic, or un-American, or paternal- 
istic by the representatives of business. 

Against this necessary background, I ask 
you to consider what is happening today. 
During the last year, and especially the lasi 
6 months, the price level in America has 
risen sharply. Every American industrialist, 
practically, has shared in the wealth thus 
created; his debts have shrunk, his goods 
on hand have grown, in terms of his dollar 
situation. Every American workingman, 
every consumer, on the other hand, has 
suffered; his debts oppress him more, his 
weekly income buys him less. Billions of 
dollars of real wealth have changed hands. 

What has been the reaction of the busi- 
ness community to this terrific windfall? 
The proposal to tax excess profits, for 
example, has met with an opposition that 
seems wholly incomprehensible in view of 
the facts. Business actually seems to expect 
that the new taxes, required in our national 
emergency, shall be secured from a Federal 
consumer's sales tax which will fall largely 
upon those same groups whose incomes have 
been shrinking under the impact of rising 
prices. And the business community, 
through its spokesmen, object to the con- 
trol of prices to prevent profiteering, al- 
though they are responsible for raising prices 
and the inflation that has occurred. At this 
time when every American family is being 
called upon to give its sons to the Nation 
for military service these business attitudes 
are profoundly disturbing to American 
workers. It does no good to speak a lot 
of hard words in such situations, but we 
cannot avoid a feeling that too many busi- 
ness representatives are adopting and ex- 
pressing a narrow, selfish, and greedy view- 
point in this national emergency. We do 
not expect a suspension of the desire for 
reasonable and fair profits; we do not be- 
lieve the ordinary motives of economic activ- 
ity can be set aside in this emergency with- 
out disrupting our industrial efficiency. 

Labor knows the harvest that has been 
garnered by American business in the last 
year of rapid price increases, and the harvest 
that resulted from the price increases after 
the repeal of control laws in 1946. We know 
the rich gains to business resulting from 
the rapid amortization of war plants in the 
last war, and the sales of such plants in 
the postwar years. We see again the provi- 
sion for 5-year retirement of plant to be 
used in the new defense effort. In the face 
of those terrific, those unprecedented gains 
by American business, we believe we have 
aright to expect forebearance, common sense, 
and national cooperation from those who 
own our industries. 

We cannot reconcile the national emer- 
gency with the efforts being made not only 
to raise the price level still further, but, 
on the legislative field, to prevent excess 
profit taxation. The worst of it, from some 
standpoints, is that when the workers try 
to get enough wages to meet these price 
rises and to prevent undue hardship and 
suffering for their families some business 
men want to take away their fundamental 
liberty. The right to strike is as fundamental 
as the right of any businessman to buy 
and sell, as fundamental as any right pro- 
tected by the contract provisions of the 
United States Constitution. It is as fun~ 
damental, and we believe more sacred; no 
man's property is as sacred as his personal 
liberty, his personal freedom. We cannot 
get around the simple fact that laws pro- 
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hibiting strikes of workers in private en- 
terprise take away one of the few great fun- 
damental rights of every American citizen. 
We hope that the business community will 
rise to the level of dignity, common sense, 
and patriotism that is required of them if 
we are to America and Americanism 
through the perils that lie immediately ahead 
of us. Since we all have a supreme stake 
in freedom, all of us must make our fullest 
contribution to its defense. With coopera- 
tion, labor and industrial management can 
get much of the additional production that 
will be needed for an effective military de- 
fense and relieve much of the inflationary 
pressures, but the place to stop price in- 
creases is where they originate. 

The seller and the speculator fix prices, 
and if they won’t stop raising prices they 
must be controlled. If prices are controlled, 
then we agree that wages should be stabi- 
lized in parity with prices. Taxes must be 
raised to get the revenues to pay for our re- 
armament and they should come from cor- 
poration and excess profits and individual 
incomes, We are opposed to a national sales 
tax because it does not attack inflation at its 
source—the price and profit level. Govern- 
ment spending for nondefense activities 
must be reduced, but this does not require 
curtailment of essential social services. 

Postal services should be made self-sus- 
taining and the charges should be raised to 
get the necessary revenues. There is no 
good reason why private business should be 
furnished parcel post services at a loss of 


$100,000,000 a year to be made up by the - 


taxpayers. 

I would like to see the advocates of pri- 
vate enterprise practice what they preach 
and agree to a correction of this unfair sub- 
sidized Federal competition with private 
transportation. 

Soviet aggression constitutes a challenge 
to our free way of life. We can overcome 
that challenge if we stand together, as 
Americans have done in past emergencies, 
We must convince Soviet Russia that Amer- 
ica has the will to fight and the strength 
to fight in defense of freedom and inter- 
national justice. We must make the Soviet 
leaders understand once and for all that 
America is willing to live and let live in 


American wage earners face the future and 
its responsibilities seriously, but with con- 
fidence. We want peace and the opportu- 
nity that peace affords for new progress, 
But if we are compelled by circumstances 
beyond our control to wage another war, we 
are determined to let nothing stand in the 
way of victory—victory that will mean not 
only a better America, but a better and 
more peaceful world in our time. 





This Way to Suicide 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “This Way to Suicide” which 
appeared in the January 22 issue of Life 
magazine. I completely share the edi- 
torial views regarding the unrealistic 
policies of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, 








There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Tuts Way To Suicips 


If we build our strength—and we are 
building it—the Soviet rulers may face the 
facts and lay aside their plans to take over 
the world. That is what we hope will hap- 
pen, and that is what we are trying to 
bring about. That is the only realistic road 
to peace. 

The foregoing words should be read and 
reread by every American. They were spoken 
last week by President Truman in his sixth 
message on the state of the Union. 

On their face they are attractive and rea- 
sonable words. They refiect a hope of peace 
and a dread of war which endure in millions 
of human hearts. 

These words of the President occur in a 
message which, but for them, would deserve 
to be applauded as a fine and forceful speech. 

It may very well be argued that the Presi- 
dent's words are a useful concession to the 
universal desire for peace, a necessary recog- 
nition of the European and Asiatic state of 
mind. 

But these words of the President cannot 
be dismissed in so easy a fashion. They can- 
not be dismissed on any ground. 

The President has shown too many times 
that he believes in the capacity of the Soviet 
rulers to face the facts and lay aside their 
plans to take over the world. 

Mr. Truman’s principal adviser on world 
affairs, Secretary of State Dean Acheson, has 
shown too many times that he believes in 
what he has chosen to call the possibility 
of coexistence, a cooperative peace, a co- 
operative relationship with the rulers of 
Soviet communism. 

On the record the passage quoted here 
from the President’s message must be taken 
for what it unquestionably is—a considered 
restatement, made in all good faith and with 
full conviction, of the major conception and 
major purpose underlying American policy. 


THE FATAL FALLACY 


Taken for what they are, these words of 
the President are mistaken and dangerous. 

Taken for what they are, these words de- 
mand the attention and the talents of all 
the participants in the great debate over 
United States policy, a debate which has ex. 
plored almost every aspect of the subject 
except the corrosive and fatal fallacy which 
the President preserved and restated. 

The nature of the fallacy is clear. The 
fallacy is that those whom Mr. Truman calls 
the Soviet rulers are capable of arriving by 
their own decision, at a state of peace with 
the non-Communist world. 


any chance of peace in the world. 
munist 


Make no mistake: The President does not 
assume and require the defeat and dismem- 
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berment of the Soviet system. The official 
author of this fatal fallacy, Mr. Acheson, has 
recently said in so many words that “to sub- 
vert the Soviet Union”—that is to bring 
about the downfall of Soviet communism—is 
neither required for peace nor a proper pur- 
pose of American policy. When Mr. Tru- 
man speaks of enforcing peace through 
strength, he must, on the record of what he 
and his Secretary of State have said, be 
supposed to mean peace with the present 
rulers of the Soviet system. . 

Many Americans do not need to be told 
that this concept is false. With their minds, 
in their hearts, and in their bones they know 
that it is false. 

Many others would like to believe in the 
possibility that Mr. Truman says he believes 
in. Many Americans do believe in it still. 
But their number lessens. Events visible 
to all, and the actual behavior of the Soviet 
rulers, make any belief in the possibility of 
peace with the present rulers of the present 
Soviet system more unreal with every day 
that passes. 

There is something nightmarish in the 
spectacle of a President of the United States 
who at this late and awful hour refuses to 
perceive that the concept which he restated 
last week is false. There is something night- 
marish, too, in the continued presence at 
the President's right hand of a Secretary 
of State who has so long cultivated this 
pernicious fallacy. It is terrifying, it is 
wrong, that this proud priest of coexistence 
with Soviet communism, Dean Acheson, 
should still be in a position to shape the 
President’s most vital conceptions and state- 
ments of American policy. 

Here, Life once more submits, is a real 
and present danger to this Republic. 

So long as the nature, the purposes, and 
the capacities of our enemy are misunder- 
stood and underestimated at the very pin- 
nacle of American policy, what hope is there 
that our policy will make sufficient sense? 
What hope is there that American power 
will be fully and effectively mobilized? 
What hope is there that, once mobilized, it 
will be used to maximum effect and with 
adequate awareness of the tasks before it? 
What. price “the great debate” over policy 
when the declared objective of our policy is 
founded upon sc glaring a fallacy? 

This fallacy is a source of weakness—a 
cancer—which only the President can eradi- 
cate. 

He can eradicate it. He can at long last 
drive from his councils all who have sold 
and fed him on the pap of coexistence with 
Soviet communism. 

He can drive from his own mind, and drop 
from his utterances, the paralyzing illusion 
that the rulers of Soviet communism as it 
now- exists can be persuaded to peace or 
forced to peace. 

He can perceive that the situations of 
strength on which he relies can be effective 
only if they are used to bring about the dis- 
memberment of the Soviet Communist sys- 
tem as it now exists and to remove from the 
world the threat of Soviet power as it is now 
exercised. 

He can perceive that peaceful, stable co- 
existence with Soviet communism is utterly 
impossible. To hold that it is possible, as 
the President holds when he talks of forcing 
or persuading the Soviet rulers to lay aside 
their plans, is to perpetrate a pietistic fraud. 


THIS PRODIGIOUS EVIL 


If coexistence with the present Soviet Com- 
munist system is impossible, is total war 
inevitable? 

Maybe so. Maybe not. Given the pres- 
sures resulting from a full recognition on 
our part of what must be accomplished and a 
full determination to accomplish it, the 
Soviet Empire may start to change within 
and to crumble. No man can say just how 
the pure wickedness of Soviet communism 
will witimately be banished from the earth, 
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as some day it will be banished. But what 
no man has a right to say is that we can live 
peaceably and happily with this prodigious 
evil. 


Meanwhile what must be said is that the 
Soviet Empire, far from retreating, will con- 
tinue to expand unless it is opposed with all 
our strength and all our mind and all our 
will. That includes the steady, calm, and 
constant acceptance of the risk of all-out 
war. 

The President said last week that his 
chosen road—the road to a contrived peace 
with the present rulers of the present Com- 
munist system—is “the only realistic road to 
Peace.” 

It is not a realistic road to peace. 

It is not a realistic road to anything. 

It is the road our enemy wants us to take. 

It is the road to our defeat. 

It is the way to suicide. 





Defense Program Seen Back Door to 
Fair Deal 


E.:TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article entitled “Defense Program 
Seen Back Door to Fair Deal,” by Gould 
Lincoln, froin the Washington Star of 
January 13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEFENSE ProGRAM SEEN Bacr Door To Fair 
Deat—Lasor Support FoR TRUMAN GIVES 
Bopy To Rumor 


(By Gould Lincoln) 


A growing suspicion that the defense pro- 
gram is to provide a back-door route to the 
Fair Deal measures, advocated by President 
Truman and the so-called liberal wing of 
the Democratic Party, is making itself felt 
in the National Capital. The alacrity with 
which some of the leaders of organized labor 
have gone to the front for President Tru- 
man’s recent message on the state of the 
Union to Congress gives body to this hovering 
rumor. The labor leaders say “O. K. We 
are going right along with the President, 
especially on national defense.” William 
Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, amplifies. He points out that Mr. 
Truman in a message urged Congress not to 
overlook improvements for the long pull— 
and Mr. Green spoke particularly of national 
health insurance. 

To Mr. Green, and, indeed, to all of the 
100 percent Fair Dealers, compulsory na- 
tional health insurance does not mean 
socialized medicine, or even placing many 
more billions of dollars on the backs of the 


taxpayers. 





MORE REALISTIC VIEW 


The man on the street seems. to have a 
more realistic view. But the man on the 
street soon is going to be ground down by 
heavier and heavier taxes; and when he is, 
for the sake of national defense, he may be 
forced into a frame of mind friendly toward 
proposals for free medical service. That at 
least is what the Fair Dealers hope, They 
will tax him until he is unable to pay for 
medical care, and then tax him again to sub- 
sidize free medicine. It’s a nice idea, for 
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the Fair Dealers who want the Government 
to do everything, if it works. 

Purther, with the prices of foods going up 
to a point where the man on the street and 
his family are going to have a difficult time 
getting enough to eat, there is going to be 
a demand for Government subsidies to help 
keep these prices down to the consumer while 
at the same time letting the prices the 
farmer and the middleman get remain at 
higher levels. Then the Brannan farm pro- 
gram, with its production payments to farm- 
ers and its subsidies to the consumers, is 
going to be launched again—make no mis- 
take. The administration promises that the 
Brannan plan will keep prices up for the 
farmer and low for the consumer may be as 
phony as the old medicine shows. But they 
will sound better, when the man on the 
street has been softened up enough. Here, 
too, the man on the street will have been 
taxed until he cannot buy food he needs for 
himself and family, and then will be taxed 
again to provide subsidies so he can get more 
meat and butter and eggs, etc. 


CORRECT VIEW UNDECIDED 


Washington also is trying to decide wheth- 
er the Mr. Truman who addressed Congress 
last Monday and who soft-pedaled the Fair 
Deal measure gives the correct view of the 
administration’s present attitude, or the Mr. 
Truman who militantly declared at his press 
conference on Thursday that the Fair Deal 
measures were not being abandoned at all. 
Mr. Truman made no plea to Congress to put 
through an FEPC law or other civil-rights 
measures—as he did with emphasis when he 
spoke to the last Congress. But at his press 
conference, when he was asked if the civil- 
rights program was being put aside for a 
while, his answer was an emphatic “No.” 

The idea has grown—immediately after the 
President's message to Congress—that he had 
decided not to press for civil-rights legisla- 
tion now—or to seek a repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley labor law. His recent letter to Sena- 
tor Harry Byrp, of Virginia, asserting he be- 
lieved they could cooperate, gave additional 
color to this belief. But when he was asked 
point-blank at his press conference about 
these things, the President gave emphasis to 
his assertions that these things had by no 
means been abandoned, even temporarily. 

Organized labor leaders, who are opposing 
Wage controls and demanding price con- 
trols, must have had some kind of as- 
surance from the White House, it is said 
here, that the President still stands for out- 
right repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. Other- 
wise they probxbly would have been yelling 
their heads off. Whether the Negroes are 
going to accept the Monday Truman, or the 
Thursday Truman, remains to be seen. Some 
hold that the Negroes are being sold down 
the river to bring about a rapprochement 
between Mr. Truman and the Southerners in 

Congress. 





Analysis of the 1950 Gubernatorial Vote 
in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an anal- 
ysis of the vote in the recent guberna- 
torial contest in California between Gov. 
Earl Warren and James Roosevelt, 
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There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Governor Warren's total vote was 2,461,754 
which exceeds his 1946 general election vote 
(2,344,542) when he was the nominee of both 
the Republican and Democratic Parties. 

Warren's vote exceeded Roosevelt's by 1,- 
127,898. 

Although California has 1,117,393 more 
Democrats than Republicans registered, War- 
ren’s margin of victory exceeded the Demo- 
cratic registration majority. 

Warren received 11 votes for every 6 votes 
for James Roosevelt. 

A total of 73.32 percent of the registered 
voters in California voted in the election. 
Warren polied a greater percentage of votes 
than at any previous governorship election, 
primary or general, in which he was opposed. 
In his third bid for the governorship he polled 
@ greater percentage of the votes than was 
cast for him in 1942 when he first ran for 
the office. In number of votes received he 
broke all previous records for both himself 
and ail other candidates for office, including 
1946 when he was unopposed in the general 
election. 

Warren received 64.85 percent and Roose- 
velt received 35.14 percent of the votes cast 
for governor. In the p-imary election War- 
ren received 60.75 percent of the votes cast 
and Roosevelt received 36.46 percent. 

No other major party candidate in Cali- 
fornia history has ever been defeated as de- 
cidedly as was James Roosevelt‘. 

Roosevelt was beaten by a greater ma- 
jority than any major party candidate for 
governor or United States Senator in any 
State of the Union at this election. 

Although 58.39 percent of the registered 
voters in California are Democrats, Roose- 
velt polled only 35.14 percent of the total 
votes cast for governor. 

Roosevelt's total vote amounted to only 
43.56 percent of his own party’s registration. 
Warren's vote amounted to 126.58 percent of 
his party’s registration. 

Warren won in all 58 counties, among 
which were such counties as Fresno, Kern, 
Solano, Contra Costa, Kings, and Sacramento 
where registration is better than 2 to 1 Dem- 
ocratic. 

San Francisco, with a registration of nearly 
2 to 1 Democratic, gave Warren a majority 
of 93,514. 

Los Angeles County, where the registration 
is better than 1% to 1 Democratic, gave 
Warren a majority of 438,539. 

Warren carried 22 counties by more than 
2 to 1 and in 5 of these the ratio was more 
than 3 to 1. 





Who Are the Isolationists? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial by A. Q. Miller, pub- 
lisher of the Belleville Telescope, Belle- 
ville, Kans., entitled “Who Are the Iso- 
lationists?” 

Here is a voice from the grassroots 
that could well be heeded by those who 
are prone to brand those who might dis- 
agree with them on our foreign policy as 
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isolationist. ‘The stark truth happens 
to be as Mr. Miller points out in this 
editorial and gives reasons why the com- 
mon people of this country feel as they 
do about what is happening on the 
Washington level. 

I commend it to my colleagues for 
careful reading. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHo ARE THE ISOLATIONISTS? 
(By A. Q. Miller) 

According to the administration standard, 
an “isolationist” is anybody who disagrees 
with the foreign policy of the administra- 
tion—a contradictory policy which has not 
only kept confused the people of this coun- 
try but also our so-called friends and enemies 
throughout the world. 

If a voice is raised in this country by a 
Congressman or a citizen, suggesting a 
change or improvement to make our foreign 
relations consistent and conform to the char- 
ter of the United Nations, some administra- 
tion spokesman cries out “Isolationist” and 
brands the individual an enemy of his coun- 
try. Timid Congressmen and frustrated in- 
dividuals do not have the courage to run the 
gantlet of hundreds of administration pub- 
licity hounds and therefore they acquiesce 
in policies which they honestly believe are 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
country. 

The result is that the people of this coun- 
try are committed in secret agreements by 
the State Department. Then Congress and 
the country are told what our foreign pol- 
icies are. This is the thing that has aroused 
many loyal and courageous Congressmen and 
individuals to speak out and brand the policy 
as wrong and not in conformity with our 
Constitution. 

These protestors declare that the Senate is 
the treaty-making body, and that Congress 
is the law-making body and the only author- 
ity which can declare war. Many Members 
of the next Congress which meets in January 
declare they are going to demand that the 
country go back on a constitutional basis. 

In times of great national and interna- 
tional stress when administration leaders 
make commitments agreeing to appropriate 
money and supply our troops to fight on 
foreign soil without a formal act of Con- 
gress, those commitments do not conform 
to our so-called democratic principles and 
American way of life—and a few courageous 
souls have the temerity and courage to say 
80, thereby subjecting themselves to a “smear 
campaign” by politicians. 

Because of conflicting and incoherent poli- 
cies now existing between this country and a 
number of our allies under the United Na- 
tions, many demands are made that our 
foreign policy be examined and reviewed by 
Congress in order to know what commit- 
ments we have, but such suggestions are met 
by scorn and sometimes by harsh language. 
The administration rightfully demands unity 
in this country, but it does not hold out the 
olive branch and obviously does not recog- 
nize that unity is a two-way street. 

Billions of dollars have been appropriated 
by Congress for national defense under re- 
quests by the President without knowing 
how the money would be spent. We find in 
a crisis that we are not prepared and our 
troops are not adequately equipped. We won 
two World Wars, the first to make the world 
safe for democracy and the second “a war to 
end war,” and in both cases we won the wars 
and lost the peace. Now we are faced with 
another world war more devastating if it 
comes than the others. 

People are frustrated at a leadership that 
has failed to keep us out of war. We have 
had nearly 20 years to build a structure of 


peace on a solid foundation and have failed. 
At San Prancisco this country had the con- 
fidence and good will of practically every 
nation on earth, and we could have written 
into the Charter of the United Nations prac- 
tically anything we wanted, but we followed 
the fatal policy of appeasement and gave 
Russia the veto power which completely de- 
stroyed the effectiveness of the Charter. 

And since that time the record is replete 
with examples of vacillation and appease- 
ment, which took us through the tragedy of 
Pearl Harbor and down to Korea and China, 
apparently without learning anything from 
experience or without a sound foreign policy. 
Prankly, our foreign policy has been so vacil- 
lating and incoherent that we have lost the 
confidence and friendship of practically all 
of the world. 3 





India Starves Herself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “India 
Starves Herself,” published in the Wash- 
ington Post of January 21, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Inp1a Starves Hersety 


A good deal of nonsense is parading under 
the guise of humanitarianism in the current 
clamor to send grain to India “vith no 
strings attached.” A correspondent in an 
adjacent column puts the finger squarely 
on the point. The self-defeating trade war 
with Pakistan has deprived India of large 
sources of food close to her own border. 
Even now food Is available in Pakistan which 
— help greatly to alleviate the Indian 
crisis. 

In 1940 Pakistan is said to have offered 
to sell India 600,000 tons of wheat. Prime 
Minister Nehru spurned the offer at the 
same time that he was importing it at greater 
cost. The same situation still prevails. To 
be sure, the Pakistan exchange rate is some- 
thing of an obstacle in that Pakistan did 
not devalue her currency when other nations 
in the Commonwealth followed the devalua- 
tion of the British pound. Even so, India 
is paying far more for wheat from Australia, 
Canada, and Argentina than she would have 
to pay from Pakistan. A similar situation 
prevails with respect to cotton: India has 
refused cotton from Pakistan while buying 
it from Egypt. 

This does not mean that the famine in 
India could be wholly alleviated by imports 
from Pakistan and nearby areas, or that the 
United States should not view Nehru’s re- 
quest for grain sympathetically. The famine 
is @ very real thing. We believe that some 
help is warranted and that Congress should 
enable the Department of Agriculture to 
make some surplus American grain avail- 
able. But it would be worse than foolish 
to overlook the fact that the seriousness of 
the famine has been heightened by the Indo- 
Pakistan war. It is made worse by the 
diversion of agricultural land to jute pro- 
duction so as to be independent of Pakistan. 
And India’s financial position certainly is 
impaired by the immense drain of the army 
mobilized over the Kashmir dispute. 
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Now, it is said, is the psychological time 
to win Indian affections by a nonpolitical 
gift of grain. Whatever the merit in this 
argument, Congress would be sorely remiss 
if it did not insist on a quid pro quo. The 
plain fact is that India is not doing what 
she can to help herself. It is time for frank 
speaking on these points. We hope that 
Congress will answer India’s call, but only 
on the condition that there be some realism 
in New Delhi. 





The President’s Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “‘The President’s ‘Strict Econ- 
omy’ Budget Begs for Congress’ Knife,” 
which appeared in the Deseret News, 
published in Salt Lake City, on Tuesday, 
January 16, 1951. 

I believe this editorial merits careful 
consideration at this time by Members 
of Congress and by the public. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’s “Strict Economy” BupcEeT 
Brcs ror CoNGRESS’ KNIFE 

While we beg a day to mull over the com- 
plicated detail of the President’s $71,594,000,- 
000 budget request which he laid before 
Congress yesterday, we can note such items 
as these: 

If granted outright, ee paring it 
down, that budget means $471 for every 
man, woraan, boy, and girl in the United 
States. 

There are only about 152,000,000 of us to 
carry this staggering load, including babes 
in arms, public charges, and persons inca- 
pacitated by age, disease, or crippling inju- 
ries from doing any kind of gainful work. 

The next thing we can note is that there 
is a lot of fat stashed away in the mail- 
order-catalog-sized volume of budget itemi- 
zation. 

Despite his urgent admonition to every 
wage earner; housewife, business person, or 
private enterprise to practice the sternest 
disciplinary thrift as an aid toward meeting 
the*national economic and fiscal emergency, 
Mr. Truman’s proposed budget actually 
shows an increase in nondefense spending 
over the comparable items in last year’s 
deficit monstrosity. 

It was the fact that last year’s was a defi- 
cit budget, when it should have been not 
only balanced, but overbalanced so that 
some headway, at least, might have been 
made toward reducing the national debt as 
a@ protection against the inflationary pres- 
sures which the present situation are in- 
creasing—it was that fact which made that 
budget monstrous in the truest sense. 

Particularly since that budget could easi- 
ly have been balanced not by raising taxes 
but by cutting unessentials out. 

There is nothing more fruitless than cry- 
ing over spilt milk—a practice which this 
newspaper deplores and tries its best to 
avoid. 

But there is no greater folly than spilling 
the same kind of milk over again. 

And unless Congress sharpens its knife to 
do a shrew’l job of surgery on the unessen- 
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tional nonmilitary items in the budget now 
before it, the amount of fresh fiscal milk 
that will be spiit wil) be large. 

Out of the $71,594,000,000 that Mr. Tru- 
man has asked, $41,421,000,000 is for military 
needs. 

That 58 percent of the total we cannot dis- 
cuss. For one reason, dictates of security 
kept it from being itemized; for another, 
Congress will not be too critical about its 
parts in any case, any more than will we, 
because in times of national danger parsi- 
mony which might hamper actually nec- 
essary national defense is unthinkable. 

And so though the amount asked is enor- 
mous—little more than a billion dollars less 
for military purposes alone than the total 
$42,428,757,406 asked for all purposes in the 
President’s budget last year. and more than 
twice the $20,427,000,000 which the Presi- 
dent estimates will be spent to meet military 
needs this year—still whatever the appro- 
priate congressional committees decide, after 
consultation with the appropriate experts 
and advisers, to agree on as proper expendi- 
tures for purely defense items, we are pre- 
Pared to accept as correct. 

It is the 32 percent of the new budget— 
23,112,000,000 taxpayers’ dollars, a $1,622,- 
000,000 increase rather than a five or six or 
eight or nine biliion dollars decrease in the 
Federal Government’s domestic costs, that 
particularly begs for the knife. 

The remaining 10 percent of the budget is 
debatable. In fact it is already in process of 
debate. It is the proposed $%7,461,000,000 
budgeted for military and economic aid to 
foreign countries allied with us against the 
Red surge. 

It may be that this is far too much, as one 
side of the Dewey-Hoover-Kennedy Dulles- 
Taft et al. debate argues. It may be that 
the amount suggested by the President and 
his advisers is exactly right. It may even 
turn out that it is much too little. 

More than geo-political argument is in- 
volved in that question; certainly quite as 
important is, How much of a load can the 
American economy stand? 

It is pretty certain that it shouldn’t have 
to stand a good deal of the purely domestic 
32 percent, the twenty-three-odd billion dol- 
lars included in the budget which Mr. Tru- 
mari curiously claimed, in his accompanying 
message to Congress, exercised “strict econ- 
omy in nondefense spending.” 

This newspaper tries not to be captious. 
We strive never to ask a question which is 
not posed in good faith. 

But how, we query, could anyone make 
such a strict economy claim as we have 
quoted, on behalf of a budget which slips 
in under the guise of defense need, major 
portions of the discredited Brannan plan, an 
FEPC civil rights scheme, expanded Federal 
aid to State-supported schools, taxpayer- 
provided housing for certain special groups, 
a version of an item of sociaiized medicine, 
$20,000,000 to get a St. Lawrence deep water- 
Way-public power project under way, and 
other such truly dubious matters as that? 

It is such that we desperately hope Con- 
gress will examine coldly before raising the 
Nation’s tax bill by the whole $16,500,- 
000,000 that Mr. Truman's budget asks. 





Lacking in Business Sense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, we 
have been requested by President Tru- 
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man to adopt a spending budget in ex- 
cess of $71,000,000,000. 

This is a colossal amount of money 
for the American people to take from 
their salaries, wages, and incomes, and 
remit to the Federal Treasury. It will 
mean great sacrifices for all. It will 
reach into every home across the land. 
Those in the lower and middle income 
brackets will sacrifice most of all in 
direct payment and in reduced standards 
of living. 

The Eighty-second Congress will fail 
in its duty to the people if it does not 
squeeze out every drop of water in this 
request. It must eliminate without fear 
or favor each item that is nonessential. 

My State of Kansas has contributed 
much to the field of journalism. In the 
contemporary group of Kansas journal- 
ists Mr. R. A. Clymer, editor of the El 
Dorado Times has few equals in express- 
ing convincingly and with clarity the 
trends of public thought. 

His editorial on the Federal budget 
appearing in the El Dorado Times on 
January 17, 1951, is, in my opinion, one 
of the finest in its analysis of, and the 
public reaction to the President’s request 
for money, that I have read. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LACKING IN Bustness SENSE 


President Truman laid down a spending 
budget of $71,500,000,000 for the Government 
next year, in his address to Congress, and de- 
manded that taxes be increased over their 
present swollen proportions by nearly $16,- 
500,000,000 to balance it. 

That, of course, as the mathematical 
sharps have already figured, means an outlay 
of $471 from every one of the 152,000,000 men, 
‘women, and children in the United States. 

The impact of these sums on the country 
was startling, though every form of public 
propaganda has been employed to prepare the 
Nation for the blow. 

More than half of the sum proposed would 
go to military needs, though no breakdowns 
were given on this score in the huge budget 
document—which is described as being of 
mail order catalog size. Reasons set forth for 
this were on the basis of security, and also 
“because estimates are still tentative.” This 
last leaves room for the juggling—and no 
doubt upping—of figures, as military depart- 
ments are notorious for having only hazy 
ideas of economy. 

No reduction was proposed in non-defense 
spending. Instead, slight increases were 
noted in many of the items. Tucked away 
in the Budget text were all of the fair deal 
fair-haired projects—the FEPC plan for equal 
rights for Negroes, Federal aid to State 
schools, Federal medical insurance with a 
first-year tax totaling $275,000,000, housing 
for low-income groups, the main part of the 
Brannan farm program, and the St. Law- 
rence power-seaway project. The President 
blandly put all these on a defense-needs foot- 
ing, though just how some of them can be 
accepted on that basis arouses burning curi- 
osity. 

The effect of the whole Budget was reas- 
suring in no sense. In fact, it indicated to 
even the most casual reader that wild and 
lavish spending will continue under the 
present administration—even at a time of 
national crisis. The people of this country 
will more or less cheerfully produce all the 
money that must be had to meet the emer- 
gency. But they have a right to insist that 
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all frills be removed from Government opera- 
tion, and that something like an honest at- 
tempt toe conduct the domestic establishment 
on an economic basis be exerted. The 
President's budget, as proposed, offers no 
evidence whatever of any intention toward 
these two objectives. 

What it does reveal is that this country 
suffers not a paucity of dollars, but of strong, 
sensible, business leadership at the top. 


A 


The World Situation and America’s Part 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legisiative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial en- 
titled “If You Agree, Write Your Sena- 
tor,” which appeared in the January 4, 
1951, issue of the Wyoming State Jour- 
nal, published in my home town of 
Lander, Wyo. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 

Ir You Acrer, WriTe Your SENATOR 


The present military conflict, with its 
ominous forebodings, has presented this 
country with a problem which is completely 
new in our military experience. For the first 
time we face the fact that our enemies, 
actual and potential, are superior in man- 
power to us and our dependable allies. This, 
indeed, is something new for Uncle Sam who 
has never lost a war. 

In past wars, the situation was the re- 
verse. Then the Western Powers had men 
in abundance, and the primary problem was 
to find time to equip and train and harden 
them for the final grand assault on the 
enemy. In World War J, Allied superiority 
in this field was tremer\dous. 

Look at the situation now. On paper, the 
nations which have been going along with 
us in the UN represent most cf the world 
population. But a statistic on paper doesn’t 
do any fighting. Many of those nations have 
pretty well made it clear that they intend 
to limit their participation in the world con- 
flict—and it is a world conflict now, whether 
or not war is formally declared by any 
power—to diplomatic negotiations and the 
writing of polite notes to the various chan- 
cellories. Others have been terribly drained 
of men—and of spirit and morale as well— 
by the other wars. Others still are so geo- 
graphically situated as to be in the most 
imminent peril of national destruction. 

Russia alone has about the equivalent 
population of the United States, England, 
Canada, and Australia combined. No one 
knows precisely how many Chinese there are; 
but the figure is somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 450,000,000, and the birth rate 
is high. 

For many years there has been an optimis- 
tic theory that no one, the Communists in- 
cluded, could organize China, and create in 
China a really effective military force. The 
recent terrible trend of events has certainly 
demonstrated the danger of still holding to 
that theory. Mao is an able and resourceful 
man. It is probable that he has done more 
than any other Chinese ruler to suppress 
the debilitating official corruption that char- 
acterized Chinese governments of the past. 
He has exploited to the full China's old hatred 
and distrust of the west. He has made it 
abundantly clear, if his acts and pronounce- 





ments mean anything at all, that he is sol- 
idly and without reservation on the side of 


Russia in the world struggle. And he has . 


built an army that no informed man dare 
to regard with contempt. The Chinese Red 
soldier has had good training. He has morale 
and a sense of purpose. By Asiatic standards, 
he is well fed and well clothed. He has the 
fanatic, fatalistic courage of the Orient. 
And his name ts legion. 

Here is why it is so strongly argued—in this 
country, and by practically every European 
spokesman—that the west must use every 
reasonable means to avoid a full-scale war 
with China. Here is why more and more 
emphasis is being placed on the fact that the 
other western powers must, as Herbert Hoover 
has so ably pointed out, do a good deal more 
for themselves, militarily, than they have 
so far done. And if they don’t do it, then 
the United States alone cannot hold Europe. 
And to say that we should not attempt to do 
so is not isolationism, as the weak adminis- 
tration in Washington now would have every- 
body believe, it is a matter of self-preserva- 
tion and just good common sense. 

We simply cannot carry the whole load, 
or the major part of it—we just haven't 
enough people. We will help to the full in 
the strengthening of Europe, but Europe 
must earn and justify that help by cooper- 
ating to the limit. No more American boys to 
Korea, or to Formosa, or to Europe until the 
European powers show that they are going 
to help -themselves—that should be the 
stand of all Americans and Fremont coun- 
tyans can help bring this to pass by writing 
or wiring now to their Senators, taking this 
stand. The time for half measures has 
passed. 





Bank of North Dakota Sets Operations 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT?S 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rscorp an article en- 
titled “Bank of North Dakota Sets Op- 
erations Record,” published in the Grand 
Forks (N. Dak.) Herald of December 27, 
18950. I wish to quote one paragraph 
from the article as follows: 

The bank manager, H. C. Bowers, in a re- 
port to Gov. Fred G, Aandahl, said that as of 
December 21 the net revenue is 
“in excess of $1,000,000.” On the same date, 
Bowers reported, deposits in the bank 
amounted to $96,870,000. 


I may say, Mr. President, that last 
year the bank also made a profit of 
nearly $1,000,000. This year the profit 
is more than $1,000,000. In my opinion 
that furnishes a direct answer to those 
who say that a bank cannot be operated 
by covernment when it is operated to 
take care of the interests of the people 
and is in reality not in competition with 
private banks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Ban«k or NortH Dakota Sets OPERATIONS 

REcoRD 


Bismarck, N. Dak.—The net operating 
revenue of the Bank of North Dakota for 
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1950, its manager said, will be the highe;; 
in the institution's history. 

The bank manager, H. C. Bowers, in a re- 
port to Governor Fred G. Aandahl, said tha: 
as of December 21 the net operating revenw: 
is “in excess of $1,000,000." On the same 
date, Bowers reported, deposits in the bank 
amounted to $96,870,000. 

Bowers said that from January 1 to De- 
cember 21 of this year, the Bank of North 
Dakota made 49 farm home administration 
insured loans for a total of $439,497, of which 
18 loans were to veterans in the amount oi 
$156,675. In the same period, he added, the 
bank made 52 GI loans for a total of ¢254.- 
816.18 to assist veterans in buying or builc- 
ing homes, establishing businesses or e.- 
gaging in farming. 

The bank manager said thus far this year 
17 title IT insured loans for a total of $100.- 
350 have been made to finance home con- 
struction. 

Loans to school districts and municipali- 
ties so far in 1950 total $2,653,093, in the 
form of of ess, bonds, 
or warrants. 

Bowers said securities covering loans and 
held by the bank of North Dakota on Decem- 
ber 20 this year totaled @12,20u,366.95, com- 
pared with $11,509,424.07 on December 3!, 
1949. So far this year, he said, loans made 
total $5,146,206.07 and loans paid total 
$4,455,261.19. 





Cost of American Armed Forces 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous, consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Sanity 
Gets the Brush-Off,” published in the 


Senator Baiwczs prodded 
yesterday about our ratio of one fighting 
man to every four others in the armed serv- 
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we in this country now go in for grandiose 
spending the moment war is mentioned. 

We do a lot of foolish —, We are =~ 

changing the style of uniforms at ter- 
rifle cost. we provide sheets for the beds of 
fighting men. We conduct the most mar- 
yelous post exchanges, Officers clubs, non- 
com clubs, recreational facilities for enlisted 
men, and so forth, that anyone could wish 
for. We pay our men wages far above any 
ever earned by fighting men of any other 
nation. We are excessively likeral with 
leaves. We go to extremes on military trans- 
rt of all kinds, And, as Senator Bripcrs 
pointed out, we have four men serving every 
fighting man, many of the four-fifths of non- 
fighters living in greater comfort and with 
greater privileges than they enjoyed as 
civilians. 

Our men are good fighters on fighting 
fronts. But they could and probably would 
be just as good and perhaps better if less 
pampered in so many directions. 

Good soldiers or sailors or fliers need tough 
training, for their own good on battle fronts. 
They need the best fighting equipment, and 
that doesn’t mean merely variety and quan- 
tity. It means quality, especially in guns, 
and so forth, Fighting men need substan- 
tial food. They need cigarettes, and they 
need beer, but beyond that their personal 
needs are simple. 

We must, with our ingenuity and inven- 
tiveness, have the means to prosecuting war, 
or preparing for war, at far less cost than 
obtains, both in manpower and in goods. 
And one of the best components of a good de- 
fense against the world situation in which 
we find ourselves is to maint-in Federal 
solvency. 

The economic aspects of the period ahead 
are as frightening as are the prospects of 
another all-out war. Except for a slight 
pause in 1949 we have been inflation-bound 
now for almost 20 years, and the prospect is 
for worse inflation in the years just ahead. 
Yet virtually nothing is being done to 
counter this trend. Only today the admin- 
istration decided against imposition of any 
further price controls for the time being. 

Senator Bripces touched upon one source 
of our troubles economically when he ques- 
tion?d General Marsitiall. The whole sub- 
ject needs exploration, and the general's 
fear of offending the fighting men in Korea 
by looking into the subject publicly is, we 
believe, ill-founded. They would feel better 
supported and less forgotten if they knew 
the Nation was practicing a little austerity 
at home, within the home-based Armed 
Forces as well as domestically. 

Will anything be done? No. The matter 
will drop with the brief exchange between 
the Senator and the general. The Nation, 
under the leadership of the greatest some- 
thing-for-nothing administration the world 
has yet seen, will rush ahead toward the 
ultimate doom it is inviting in the false 
name of national security. 





North Dakota Mill Operation Praised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN TH SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “North 
Dakota Mill Operation Praised,” pub- 
lished in the Grand Forks (N. Dak.) 
Herald of January 8, 1951. I may say 
that the profit of the North Dakota 
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State mill and elevator last year was 


more than $800,000. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

*NorTH DAKOTA MILL OPERATION PRAISED 

Bismarck, N. DAK.—Management of the 
State Mill and Elevator was praised in ex- 
planation of the State requested appropria- 
tions made by Senator R. R. Morgan of Graf- 
ton, chairman of the senate appropriations 
committee at the 1949 session. 

The statement explained that it was im- 
possible for the budget board, the appropria- 
tions committee, or members of the legis- 
lature to intelligently pass upon the details 
of the operation of this complicated and 
technical business. 

“It is our belief that the mill and elevator 
has had excellent management during the 
past 12 years, and its financial statements 
bear this out,” the statement read. 

“The administration of the bill has sub- 
mitted to the budget board a detailed and 
comprehensive budget for the next 2 years, 
which is about 842 percent higher than the 
budget of 2 years ago. Basing our judg- 
ment on other costs of doing business in 
other lines of business, it would seem that 
this increase is very nominal.” 

The total allowed for the present biennium 
was $2,193,820. An increase of $190,030 is 
requested for the present biennium, and the 

board approved the full request of $2,383,850, 
which is expected to accrue from the profits 
of the mill. R. M. Stangler is manager of 
the mill. 





Support for the Troops in Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Janu- 
ary 6, 1951, edition of the Evening Lead- 
er, of Manchester, N. H. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Back Up Our Boys,” Brincres DEMANDS 


The soundness of Senator Brinces’ reason- 
ing in his demand that we either back our 
boys up or take them out of Korea is ines- 
capable. 

These brave boys have been slaughtered 
long enough as a result of diplomatic restric- 
tions that have hampered their efforts. It 
is a hideous crime to send men to Korea to 
fight Communist aggression, and then re- 
fuse them the legitimate means to defend 
themselves against powerful enemy assaults. 

Senator Brinvces’ labeling of the situation 
as ridiculous is putting the matter mildly. 
Our land forces, as he says, wage a total grim 
and bloody battle, hopelessly outnumbered 
by Chinese and Korean manpower. In such 
a situation, the normal requirement is to give 
the Air Force and the Navy a free hand to 
cripple the enemy’s offensive strength. But 
what do we find? The Air Force is allowed 
to fight only half a war. It operates gallantly 
in support of our land troops, while the 
mission for which it is particularly pre- 
pared—bombing the supply lines and supply 
bases beyond the Yalu—is forbidden by the 
endless debates going on in the UN. 

Meanwhile, the Navy, under orders to 


patrol the waters between Formosa and the 
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China coast, serves as a protecting screen 
for the Chinese Communist armies in Ko- 
rea by preventing a possible invasion of the 
China coast and the establishment of a sec- 
ond front to relieve the pressure on our 
troops in Korea. 

In the face of this situation, President 
Truman’s statement at his press conference 
that he has no intention of bombing Com- 
munist China, because it might bring on 
war in Asia, is positively idiotic. What is go- 
ing on now in Korea, if it is not war? Tru- 
man’s statement is more than idiotic. It 
reflects an indifference, an absolute disregard 
for the welfare of our boys whom he sent to 
Korea, and who are now fighting and dying 
in subzero weather on the frozen fields of 
that war-torn country. 

Is this a face-saving gesture on the part 
of Mr. Truman, who is trying to cover up 
his mistakes by refusing to acknowledge 
them and to adopt alleviative measures? If 
so, it is a tragic fact. For these boys could 
defend themselves successfully if their hands 
were freed and they were given a fair chance. 
The three steps Senator Brinces asks are 
ordinary military protective measures. We 
should remove restraints on Chiang Kai-shek 
at once and permit him to open a second 
front on the China mainland. We should 
permit our Air Force to bomb Red China's 
supply bases and supply lines just as they 
would in any other war. We should blockade 
the coast of Red China and cut off her trade 
with the free world. 

If the United Nations won’t support these 
measures, then to hell with the United Na- 
tions. It is a broken reed anyway to which 
Truman clings. These are the plain, simple, 
legitimate demands of the situation in Korea, 
If the Government won’t take them, then 
Bripces is right. The only alternative is to 
withdraw our men from Korea at once. 





Hon. Warren R. Austin, Homespun 
American Statesman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, his- 
torians will record the rugged courage, 
the high integrity, and th. devoted sin- 
cerity of Warren R. Austin, the honor- 
able, loyal, and capable United States 
representative at the United Nations. 

His homespun Vermont philosophy, 
his strong and urgent voice has left no 
one in doubt as to what he meant or 
what the position of the United States 
was on many occasions. I have been 
proud of his representation of the Na- 
tion’s best interest and welfare many 
times in the Security Council and the 
political committee of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

It is not only the plain, understand- 
able words and logic he uses but the 
strong, convincing tone of voice he has 
when he speaks that carries weirht and 
has more than once cut deep and shook ' 
the emotions of the apparently phleg- 
matic and immovable Malik of Soviet 
Russia in his debates with Malik in the 
Security Council about the Korean crisis. 

The people of the United States are 
fortunate to have a man with the back- 
ground, the stamina, and the sturdy 
Americanism as former United States 
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Senator Warren R. Austin to represent 
them at the United Nations. 

How fortunate we would be if we had 
men of such high capabilities and attain- 
ment in some of the other vital high 
offices which are directing our foreign 
policy. We can be justly proud of our 
Ambassador at large, Warren R. Austin. 

Here is a brief appraisal of Mr. Austin 
recently written by William R. Frye: 
“SLUGGER” AUSTIN, FREE WORLD’s CHAMPION 

(By William R. Frye) 


Unrtep Nations, New Yorx.—The man who 
is guiding American diplomacy through some 
of the stormiest waters the United Nations 
has ever seen is a humble, devout, rock- 
ribbed Vermont lawyer who combines burn- 
ing idealism with an uncommon amount of 
the good old-fashioned “hoss sense” which 
New England breeds. 

He is Warren R. Austin, permanent repre- 
scntative of the United States at the seat of 
the United Nations—known universally by 
the less resounding and more affectionate 
title of “Senator.” 

Among his aides he now has a new title. 
As a result of his knock-down-and-drag-out 
verbal battles with chief Soviet Delegate 
Yakov A. Malik in recent months, they call 
him “Slugger” Austin. The staff of the 
American delegation presented a pair of tiny 
boxing gloves to him for Christmas. 

RANK OF AMBASSADOR 

The Senator, or the “Slugger”—or, to be 
absolutely precise, the Ambassador, for that 
is his formal rank—spent 16 years, from 1931 
to 1947, in the United States Senate. 

Well before World War II, he was an 
outstanding internationalist, defending his 
world viewpoint from bitter isolationist at- 
tack. One of his prime adversaries in those 
days was Senator ArTHur H. VANDENBERG, 
Republican, of Michigan, who later became 
a leader of bipartisan foreign policy. 

Mr. Austin is squarely on the firing line 
at the United Nations. Day after day he sits 
in the Security Council or the Political Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly with Mr. 
Malik just two seats away (by alphabetical 
placement) and listens to the torrent of Rus- 
sian abuse and vilification poured out against 
the country Mr. Austin so passionately loves. 

NO OUTBURSTS 

The Senator's lower jaw juts out, and his 
lips are pressed tightly together. His pince- 
nez seems to glower. His face reddens. But 
when he speaks, it is clear that Mr. Malik 
has not succeeded in baiting him into some 
ill-considered outburst which could jar the 
delicate balance of American relations with 
India, Great Britain, or China. 

His words weigh a ton, whereas Mr. Malik's 
are a dime a gross, and the Senator knows it. 

There are two books which Mr. Austin uses 
constantly for reference, and he is thoroughly 
familiar wit. both. One is the Statutes of 
the State of Vermont, which embodies many 
of the great principles to which he is fond 
of referring—biting into the great with the 
rising infiection of a Senator and the relish 
of an orator conscious of dramatic effect. 


“I LOOK TO THEE” 


The other book is the Bible. Its pages are 
well thumbed. He often knows exactly where 
to turn for the right quotation. In speeches 
he delivers to children—the Senator makes 
time for talks to schools, Boy Scout groups, 
and organizations some diplomats would 
consider a chore—he frequently quotes from 
its pages. 

“In seeing you off at the beginning of the 
trail of the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury,” he recently told a Scout group, “I give 
you the most precious wish that I possess: 

“It is that you, in your sincere and earnest 
lives, may early realize in your fight for good 
and against evil that you are never alone; 
that your heavenly Father is constantly at 


your side, and that in every righteous en- 
deavor you are upheld by His law.” 

Mr. Austin does not hesitate to invoke the 
same guidance and support for his own tre- 
mendously important endeavors on behalf of 
the United Nations and world 

His intimates say one of his favorite pieces 
of literature is the poem of Samuel Long- 
fellow which begins, “I look to thee in every 
need, and never look in vain,” and ends: 


“Embosomed deep in Thy dear love, 
Held in Thy law I stand: 

Thy hand in all things I behold, 

And all things in Thy hand. 

Thou leadest me by unsought ways, 
Thou turn’st my mourning into praise.” 


Bibliography of Material on the Proposed 
Columbia Valley Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of development of a feasible 
plan for the coordination of the Federal 
activities in the Pacific Northwest re- 
mains most important for both the re- 
gion and the Nation. 

For those who wish to study this prob- 
lem, I ask that the bibliography of ma- 
terial on the proposed Columbia Valley 
Administration be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATERIAL ON THE PROPOSED 
COLUMBIA VALLEY ADMINISTRATION 


S. 1645, introduced by Hon. Warren G. 
Magnuson (for himself and Senators Ke- 
fauver, Humphrey, Chavez, Murray, Langer, 
Douglas, McGrath, Pepper, Sparkman, Hill, 
Green, Wagner, Taylor, Gillette, Johnston of 
South Carolina, and Johnson of Texas); 
Eighty-first Congress, first session; Senate 
document room, United States Capitol, 
Washington 25, D. C.; April 10, 1040. A 
bill to reorganize and consolidate certain 
Federal functions and thereby secure their 
more effective administration by establish- 
ing a Columbia Valley Administration to 
assist in the achievement of unified water 
control and resource conservation and de- 
velopment on the Columbia River, its tribu- 
taries, and the surrounding lands. 

H. R. 4287, introduced by Hon. Henry M. 
JACKSON, and H. R. 4286, introduced by Hon. 
Hucw B. MircuHe.i, Eighty-first Congress, 
first session; House document room, United 
States Capitol, Washington 25, D. C.; April 
14, 1949, Identical to S. 1645 above. 

Columbia Valley Authority needed in 
Pacific Northwest, by Hon. Hucm B. MircHe., 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, 
D. C. Reprinted from the ConcoressionaL 
Recorp, January 17, 1949. 

Better Government, Not Bigger Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Henry M. Jackson, House of 
Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. Re- 
printed from CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, May 11, 
1949. Statement supporting the Columbia 
Valley Administration legislation. 

The CVA bill (H. R. 4266) sets forth a new 
and better way of doing things already being 
done by the Federal Government in the 
region of the Columbia, speech by Hon. Hucx 
B. MiTcHELt, of Washington, in the House 
of Representatives, Washington 25,D.C. Re- 
printed from OoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, April 
14, 1949. A discussion and section-by-section 
analysis of the CVA bill. 
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Question and Answers on S. 1645, To Estab- 
lish a Columbia Valley Administration, ex- 
tension of remarks by Hon. Glen H. Taylor, of 
Idaho, in the Senate of the United States. 
Reprinted fro mthe CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
May 9, 1949. Questions and answers on the 
CVA bill, section-by-section explanation. 

President Truman calls for proposals on 
Columbia Valley Authority legislation, a reso- 
lution from the Columbia Basin Commission, 
of Washington, inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 24, 1949, by Hon. Hucn 
B. MrrcHELL, of Washington. 

Columbia Valley Authority Legislative Pro- 
gram, letter to President Truman from Hon. 
Hucu B. MrtcHeEt., of Washington, and news 
article and editorial reprinted from the 
Washington Post and reprinted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, January 27, 1949. 

The Truth About CVA, by Hon. Glen H. 
Taylor, United States Senate, reprinted in 
the CoNcresstonaL Recorp of July 27, 1950, 
by Hon. James E. Murray, of Montana. 
Speech in Rupert, Idaho, July 8, 1950, ex- 
plaining why Idaho needs CVA and answer- 
ing arguments of opponents. 

Introduction to a Columbia Valley Admin- 
istration, pamphlet containing reprints from 
the CoNcREssIONAL RecorD, April 13, April 19, 
and August 25, 1949, inserted by Hon. WarrEN 
G. Macnuson, of Washington. The pam. 
phiet includes the following items: Message 
from the President of the United States to 
the Congress advocating Columbia Valley 
Administration; remarks of Senator Warren 
G. Macnuson on the proposed Columbia 
Valley Administration; editorial comment— 
east and west; questions and answers on the 
proposed CVA; a section-by-section analysis 
of the CVA bill; comment on the comprehen- 
sive reports. 

CVA Facts, extension of remarks by Hon. 
Glen H. Taylor, of Idaho, in the Senate 
of the United States, Washington, D.C. Re- 
printed from the CoNcrEssionaL RecorD, May 
10, 1949. A discussion of the CVA and its 
relationships to present conditions; Hoover 
Commission recommendation, continuity of 
construction; the benefits of TVA experience, 
anti-CVA propaganda. 

Private Power Lobby Opposes CVA, by Hon. 
Huch B, Mrrcue.., House of Representatives, 
Washingtcn, D. C., and reprint from Chris- 
tian Science Monitor editorial entitled ‘The 
Valley Programs.” Reprinted from the 
ConGressionaL Recorp of January 31, 1949. 

My Position on the Pending CVA bill, 8. 
1645, by Hon. Wayne Morss, of Oregon, United 
States Senate, Washington,D.C. Reprinted 
from CoNGRESSIONAL Rscorp, October 14, 1949. 
Speech by Senator Morse in the Senate of 
the United States in opposition to the pro- 
posed Columbia Valley Administration. 

Columbia Valley Authority Memorial 
Passed by the House of Representatives of 
the State of Washington, a memorial passed 
by the Washington State House of Repre- 
sentatives urging enactment of CVA. In- 
serted in the CONGRESIONAL REcorRD of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1949, by Hon. Hucuw B. MiTcHELt, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Columbia Valley Administration, hearings 
before the Committee on Public Works, House 
of Representatives, Bighty-first Congress, 
first session, June 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, July 
13, 14, 15, 18, 29, August 1 and 2, 1949. 
Testimony for and against H. R. 4286 and 
H. R. 4287, bills to establish a Columbia 
Valley Administration. 

Columbia Valley Administration, hearings 
before the Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, Eighty-first Congress, 
first session, May 27, 31, June 1, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25, July 8 and 9, August $3 and 4, 1949. 
Testimony for and against S. 1595, S. 1631, 
S. 1632, and 8. 1645, bills dealing with the 
development of the water resources of the 
Columbia River Basin and the establishment 
of a Columbia Valley Administration, and 
for other purposes. 

For a Columbia Valley Administration, by 
J. A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior, Depart- 
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ment of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C., 
June 22, 1949. Mimeographed. Statement 
before the House Publie Works Committee in 
support of H. R. 4286 and H. R. 4287, which 
would establish a Columbia Valley Adminis- 
tration. 

Fair Deal on the Columbia, speech of Hon, 
HvucuH B. MITCHELL, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D.C. Reprinted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record of March 9, 1949. 

How a Columbia Valley Administration 
Would Operate, by C. Girard Davidson, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, Department of 
the Interior, Washington 25, D. C., July 13, 
1949. Mimeographed. Statement before the 
House Public Works Committee in support 
of H. R. 4286 and H. R. 4287 to establish a 
Columbia Valley Administration, including 
an analysis of how a Columbia Valley Ad- 
ministration would operate if S. 1645, H. R. 
4286 and H. R. 4287 were enacted. 

What CVA Means to You, the Columbia 
Is Our River. League for CVA, 3015 Sixty- 
third Avenue SW., Seattle 6, Wash., May 
1950. Free. Booklet explaining why the co- 
ordinated development of Columbia River 
resources through a Columbia Valley Admin- 
istration is important to the people of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Government by Authorities, a Program of 
Socializing Our Economy at the Source by 
Controlling All Natural Resources—Do You 
Want It? Natural Resources Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C., 1950. Five cents each. 
Pamphlet opposing regional and valley au- 
thorities of any kind. 

Majority of Democratic State Legislators 
in Montana Support CVA, statement of sup- 
port for CVA by Democratic members of the 
Montana State Legislature. Inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 16, 1949, by 
Hon. HuGu B. MITCHELL, of Washington. 

Blueprint for a Boom, by C. Girard David- 
son, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington 25, 
D. C. Published in the May 15, 1949, issue 
of This Week magazine, New York Herald 
Tribune. Article outlining a means to main- 
tain prosperity in the Pacific Northwest by 
developing region’s resources under CVA. 

Kilowatts Out to Sea, by Richard L. Neu- 
berger, an article published in the June 21, 
1949, issue of The Reporter, and reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, July 7, 1949, by 
Hon. Estes Keravuver, of Tennessee. Article 
outlining the pros and cons of the struggle 
in the West for adoption of the CVA. 

Northwest, Feeling on the Columbia 
Valley, by Hon. Hucu B. MitcHe.. of Wash- 
ington, reprinted in the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD Of March 21, 1949, from a reply published 
by the Washington Post. 

The Magnificent Columbia, CVA: An Over- 
All Plan for the Valley: CIO Committee on 
Regional Development and Conservation, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 
Jackson Place NW., Washington 6, D. C., Jan- 

_Uary 1950. Publication No. 178, 15 cents 
each. Pamphlet dealing with the planning 
problems of the Columbia Valley. Discusses 
the various aspects of planning and points 
out its relationship to union people and the 
need for an integrated program. 

Fifteen Basic Objections to the Adminis- 
tration CVA Bills: National Water Conserva- 
tion Conference, 1215 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C., reprinted by Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, 215 Columbia Street, 
Seattle, Wash. Lists 15 basic objections to 
the administration CVA bills. 

Two editorials on CVA: Two editorials 
from the Prosser (Wash.) Record-Bulletin, 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
April 7, 1949, by Hon, Hucu B. MiTcHELL, of 
Washington. 

CVA—A Business Proposition, by C. Girard 
Davidson, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, Washington 25, 
D. C., August 19, 1949. Mimeographed. Ad- 
dress before the Young Men’s Club of Ta- 
coma, Wash., pointing out that the develop- 


ment of the Northwest requires effective 
management of the Government enterprises 
as provided by CVA and that the business- 
men of the whole region will benefit. 

Valley Authorities: Special number of Leg- 
islative Daily, Department of Governmental 
Affairs, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, Washington, D. C., Jan- 
uary 10, 1950. A special edition pointing out 
the opposition to the CVA and to the valley- 
authority idea in general by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. : 

The Growing Need for CVA, by Joe Miller, 
published in the New Republic magazine of 
April 11, 1949. Reprinted in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp Of April 7, 1949 by Hon. HucH 
B. MrTcHELL, of Washington. 

Jackson and the CVA, address by Earl Coe, 
secretary of state, Olympia, Wash., reprinted 
in part in January 1950 issue of Oregon Dem- 
ocrat. Oregon Democrat Publishing Co., 428 
Southwest Eleventh Avenue, Portjand, Oreg.; 
25 cents per copy. Statement favoring CVA. 

Managing the Federal Investment in the 
Northwest, by C. Girard Davidson, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, Department of the 
Interior, Washington 25, D. C.; June 7, 1949; 
mimeographed. Address before Oregon 
Bankers Association, Portland, Oreg. A dis- 
cussion of Federal investment and the econ- 
omy of the Pacific Northwest, pointing out 
that CVA will create an economic base for 
further growth of business, industry, and 
agriculture. 

Read for Yourself What CVA Means (full 
text of S. 1645, reproduced from the original 
with marginal comments). Pacific North- 
west Development Association, 205 Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland 4, Oreg. Marginal com- 
ments on CVA bill by opponents to the 
measure. 

CVA and Defense Production, by C. Girard 
Davidson, Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., July 31, 1950. Mimeographed. 
Speech before Chamber of Commerce Forum 
Luncheon in Pendleton, Oreg. Emphasizes 
importance of hydroelectric power and other 
natural resources for defense production. 
Shows how present divided system of Federal 
resources operations has contributed to de- 
lays in providing necessary electric power 
and how CVA would speed the job. 

Coordinated Development of Pacific North- 
west Resources, a resolution by the South- 
west Washington Public Utility Commis- 
sioners Association. Reprinted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Rscorp of April 27, 1949, by Hon. 
Hugh B. Mitchell of Washington. 

Task Force Report on Natural Resources. 
Prepared for the (Hoover) Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1949. 50 
cents. Analysis by experts employed by the 
Hoover Commission of present Federal sys- 
tem of river basin development and resources 
operation. Points out in detail deficiencies 
of present system and recommends consoli- 
dation and decentralization of existing 
agencies. 

CVA—Order on the Frontier, by Richard 
L. Neuberger, published in July 1949 issue 
of The Survey, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 Street, New York 3, New York, 50 
cents per copy. Article analyzing Columbia 
Valley Administration legislation in terms 
of needs of Pacific Northwest. 

The Canadian Portion of the Columbia 
River Basin, speech by the Honorable H. W. 
Herridge, member of the Canadian House of 
Commons. Reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 28, 1949 by Hon. Hucu B. 
MITCHELL, Of Washington. 

Question and Answers on the Columbia 
Valley Administration Bill, Office of the So- 
licitor, Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Multilithed. Analysis of spe- 
cific language of the CVA bills in relation to 
existing law and administrative operations, 
showing fallacies in some charges made by 
opponents of CVA. 
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How 27 Men Can Capture the United 
States, Pacific Northwest Development As- 
sociation, 205 Multnomah Hotel, Portland 4, 
Oreg. Pamphlet charging that proponents 
of valley authorities would put the entire 
United States under socialistic government- 
corporation rule. 

Why You Need CVA, League for CVA, 3015 
Sixty-third Avenue SW., Seattle 6, Wash. 
Pamphlet supporting CVA. 

CVA and Public Power, by C. Girard David- 
son, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington 25, 
D. C., August 26, 1949. Mimeographed. Ad- 
dress before Progress Conference on Public 
Power, Spokane, Wash. Traces the fight for 
public power by the people in the Northwest 
against the private utilities and the present 
fight for a CVA by those who want cheaper 
power and better administration of our nat- 
ural resources. 

Northwest support of CVA, letters show- 
ing support of CVA by E. M. “Ed” Weston, 
president, Washington State Federation of 
Labor; Henry P. Carstensen, master, the 
Washington State Grange; Roy W. Atkinson, 
regional director, CIO; and Harold J. Gibson, 
president, Aero Mechanics Lodge No. 751, and 
president, Washington Council of Machinists, 
IAM. Also letter by John T. McCutcheon, 
Washington State Senator. Reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD of May 18, 1949, by 
Hon. HucH B. MITCHELL, of Washington. 

The Press and CVA, by Richard L. Neu- 
berger, published in January 1950 issue of 
Nieman Reports, volume 14, No. 1, Harvard 
Press, Cambridge, Mass.; also reproduced in 
part in March 1950 issue of Oregon Demo- 
crat, Oregon Democrat Publishing Co., 428 
Southwest Eleventh Avenue, Portland 5, 
Oreg.; 25 cents per copy. A survey of the at- 
titude of the press regarding President Tru- 
man’s proposal for a Columbia Valley Admin- 
istration. 

Analysis of Charges Made by Various Indi- 
viduals and Groups in Opposition to a Co- 
lumbia Valley Administration, Office of the 
Solicitor, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1949. Multilith. Legal in- 
terpretations of passages from CVA bills to 
explain misconceptions underlying some at- 
tacks on CVA legislation. 

Washington Machinists Go All Out for 
CVA, a resolution supporting CVA by the 
Washington Machinists Council, published 
in the May 12 issue of Aero Mechanic, official 
publication of Lodge 751, IAM. Reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of June 2, 1949, by 
Hon. HucH B. MItcHELL, of Washington. 

CVA Promotes Conservation, by C. Girard 
Davidson, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, Washington 25, 
D. C. September 17, 1949. Mimeographed. 
Speech before Izaak Walton League of Ore- 
gon, Bend, Oreg. Points out why conserva- 
tion agencies are strapped for funds and how 
the CVA will promote better conservation of 
fish and wildlife, soils, forests, and recrea- 
tional resources. 

Why the Northwest Needs a CVA, by Harold 
J. Gibson, published in the April 27, 1950, 
issue of the Machinist, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Ninth and Mount Ver- 
non Place NW., Washington, D. C. A short 
newspaper article outlining the backing of 
CVA by labor organizations and the prospects 
offered labor by CVA. 

Pacific Northwest Trade Association Stand 
on CVA, letter from Hon. Hucu B. MITCHELL, 
of Washington, to the Pacific Northwest 
Trade Association regarding its negative at- 
titude on CVA. Reprinted in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp of June 9, 1949. 

People and Resources, by C. Girard David- 
son, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington 25, 
D. C. August 26, 1949. Mimeographed. 
Address before the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems, Portland, Oreg. Dis- 
cusses the relationships between people and 
natural resources, the necessity for proper 
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management in order to bring balance to eco- 
nomic and social aspects of our environment, 
and how CVA can bring about this balance. 

Excerpts From Analysis of the Administra- 
tion CVA Bills (H. R. 4286 and H. R. [S.] 
1645) by E. W. Rising, Pacific Northwest De- 
velopment Association, 205 Multnomah Hotel, 
Portiand 4, Oreg. Mimeographed. Expla- 
nation of opposition to CVA bills. 

The CVA Area, a special edition of the 
People’s Voice, People’s Voice Publishing Co., 
1205 Lockey Street, Helena, Mont. January 
27, 1950. Price, 5 cents. Extracts from 
speeches, statements, and documents of pub- 
lic officials favoring CVA. 

Newspapers on CVA, an editorial published 
in the Western News of Hamilton, Mont., in 
the issues of May 12, 1949. Reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of June 9, 1949, by 
Hon. Hucm D. MrrcHett, of Washington. 

TVA—-Model for CVA? by Malcolm Bauer, 
the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., March 17- 
April 1, 1949. Series of 16 articles written by 
city editor of the newspaper after a special 
month's study of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, reporting on TVA operations in 
regional development in relation to proposed 
CVA. 

Resource Management by the Farmer and 
His Government, by Girard Davidson, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, Department 
of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C., De- 
cember 12, 1949. Mimeographed. Address 
before the National Land and Water Con- 
ference of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Chicago, Ill. A discussion of the 
relation between efficient management of 
farm resources by the farmer and efficient 
management of river basin resources by his 
Government through CVA. 

CVA Legislation and Columbia River De- 
velopment, letter sent by Hon. Hucu B. 
MITCHELL, of Washington, to the chairman 
of the Public Lands Committee relative to 
CVA hearings, and Mr. MITCHELL’s statement 
of testimony on CVA before the Committee 
on Public Works. Reprinted in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp of June 13, 1049. 

What About CVA? Editorial in Nature 
magazine, American Nature Association, 1214 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
January 1950. Fifty cents per copy. Edito- 
rial favoring CVA as the essential basic ap- 
proach to a broader and coordinated resource 
management program. 

Private Utilities in Washington Help Fi- 
mance Anti-CVA Groups, by Hon. Hugh B. 
Mitchell, of Washington, showing tabulation 
of partial list of contributions by Washing- 
ton utility companies to organizations op- 
posing CVA. Inserted in CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 15, 1949. 

CVA and Jobs for Lumbermen, by C. Gir- 
ard Davidson, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., September 22, 1950. 
Mimeographed. Address before Northwest 
Council of the Lumber and Sawmill Workers 
Union, Portland, Oreg. Outlines the neces- 
sity for more complete utilization of timber 
so as to create new industry using the present 
waste materials and how CVA promotes sta- 
bility of the lumber industry. 

CVA Speaker’s Manual. League for CVA, 
3015 Sixty-third Street SW., Seattle, Wash. 
Materials primarily for the use of those asked 
to participate in discussion of CVA. Con- 
tains quotations from advocates, and mate- 
rial relating to the CVA issue. 

League for CVA Terms Pacific Northwest 
Development Association Front Group for 
Private Power Companies. An editorial re- 
garding CVA from the Oregon Teamster, re- 
printed in the ConcREssionaL Recorp of July 
22, 1949, by Hon. Hugh B. Mitchell, of Wash- 
ington. 


More TVA's? by Willard R. Espy, in New 
York Times magazine, May 7, 1950; reprinted 
in CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, July 6, 1950, by 
Hon. James E. Murray, of Montana. Article 
points out that valley authorities in Missouri 


and Columbia Basins only way waste, over- 
lapping, and logrolling now taking place 
there are likely to be eliminated; valley au- 
thorities need not be a way to spend money 
but a way to get far more value for the money 
we are spending now; valley authorities act 
as a stimulus to free enterprise. 

Workers and Farmers Fight for CVA, by Joe 
Miller, published in the December 1949 issue 
of the Butcher Workman, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, 201 North Wells Street, Chicago 6, 
Till. Reprinted in the Concrrssionat Recorp, 
January 27, 1950, by Hon. Hugh B. Mitchell. 
Article expressing the support of the workers 
and farmers of the Pacific Northwest for the 
proposed Columbia Valley Administration. 

Area Included in Proposed Columbia Valley 
Administration. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1949. Map showing the 
area included in proposed Columbia Valley 
Administration. 

CVA Issues Reviewed by Northwest Writer, 
a series of four articles on CVA, written by 
Mr. Stub Nelson, of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. Reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 15, 1949, by Hon. Hugh B. 
Mitchell, of Washington. 

A .series of three articles (separately 
titled) on forests, soils, and land problems 
related to river basin development, by Ber- 
= Prank and Anthony Netboy, in the Jan- 

, February, and March 1950 issues of 
etehien Forests Magazine, Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters, 919 Seventeenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. First article, Dams Are 
Not Enough, questions whether dams and 
engineering approach will solve water and 
watershed problems. Second article, Land 
Use—Key to Our Water Problems, points ne- 
cessity of coordinated planning of watershed 
conservation and land restoration with river 
control, Third article, Mirage of River Basin 
Development, points out incomplete and un- 
coordinated status of present river-control 

, with notes on accomplishments 
and shortcomings of CVA. 

Northwesterners Hold Round Table Dis- 
cussion on CVA, article published in the 
Wenatchee World by Howard Ordway, re- 
porting a round table on CVA held in Moses 
Lake, Wash. Reprinted in the ConGressionaL 
Recorp of September 22, 1949, by Hon. Hucm 
B. MrtcHeE.t, of Wash 

Federal Administration of Natural Re- 
sources Programs, by C. Girard Davidson, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, Department 
of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C., June 
29-30, 1950. phed. A series of 
two lectures given at Great Plains Work- 
shop, Montana State College, outlining the 
basic principles governing Federal adminis- 
tration of natural resources 


ber of possible solutions is reviewed. 

. This is Pioneering, 1950 Style, special 
issue of New Veteran, Oregon State Council 
of American Veterans Committee, 2 South- 


tions of the proposed CVA legislation 
Oregon American Veterans Committee. 
cluded are the following articles: The ae 
and CVA, by Richard L. Neuberger; 
FParmer’s Stake in CVA, by Morton B. 

kins; A Union Man Looks at CVA, 

Way; the People and CVA, by Phil 


1950, by Hon. Hucm B. MrrcHeE., of 


ington. 

Plan, Not Objective, Is Issue in 
ment of Columbia River. May 1949 
of Rural Electrification Magazine, 1303 
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Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
This is third article in a series published by 
Rural Electrification Magazine dealing with 
the present movement toward the full de- 
velopment of America’s river valleys. 

United States Chamber of Commerce dis- 
torts CVA issues, a letter from Mr. Lloyd 
B. Dysart, member of the Centralia, Wash., 
Chamber of Commerce to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and an article pub- 
lished in Labor News on the negative atti- 
tude of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce on CVA. Reprinted in the Concrzs- 
SIONAL Record of February 14, 1950, by Hon. 
Huon B. MrrcHett, of Washington. 

Government and Water Resources, a 
symposium in the September 1950 issue of 
the American Political Science Review, 
published quarterly by American Political 
Science Association, 450 Ahnaip Street, 
Menasha, Wis. $2 acopy. Symposium con- 
tains the following articles: Congress and 
Water Resources, by Arthur A. Maass; 
National Executive Organization for Water 
Resources, by Gilbert F. White; The Val- 
ley Authority and its Alternatives, by Charles 
McKinley; and Water Resources and Amer- 
ican Federalism, by Albert Lepawsky. 

Montana Wants Early CVA Hearings, a copy 
of a resolution passed by the Western Mon- 
tana Conference for CVA and reprinted in 
the ConGresstonat Recorp of March 28, 1950, 
by Hon, Hucm B. Mrrcwett, of Washington. 


’ Long Beach Navy Shipyard Active Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago on the floor of this great legislative 
Chamber, it was my privilege and honor 
to announce that the Navy had just 
informed me that it had been found that 
the inactive shipyard at Long Beach, 
my home city, had been found to be a 
necessary facility and would be imme- 
diately reactivated to its full capacity. 
The inactivation order was enunciated 
in September 1949. The reactivation 
ceremony and celebration will be ob- 
served at the Long Beach Navy Shipyard, 
Thursday, February 1, 1951. In the 
meantime, however, some 2,000 em- 
ployees are “demothballing” at the 
earliest possible date; peacetime em- 
ployee list is about 6,000; the last war, 
peak was about 16,000. 

Following is a very appropriate edi- 
torial which appeared in the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram for Friday, January 5, 
1951, clearly showing that the citizenry 
there readily comprehends the impacts 
and responsibilities arising from the 
shipyard being located there: 

Surryarp REOPENING ACCENTUATES LONG 

BEracH’s VaRIED DEFENSE ROLE 

The mounting defense crisis has accom- 
plished what Long Beach’s most valiant 
efforts failed to do a year ago. The reactiva- 
tion of the naval shipyards in many ways 
confirms the strong case presented by this 
community in opposition to the closure 
order of mid-1949. 

It is useless now to discuss the 
as to whether the shipyards should ever have 
been shut down. The happy circumstance is 
that the yard was not abandoned—t hat it 
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has been only closed and kept in readiness 
for rapid reactivation if ordered. The yard 
has been kept in an excellent state of repair, 


officially as the principal reason for its 
closure. 

It will take time, of course, to restaff the 
facility and get it back into full operation, 


view of the Korean War, the gen- 

defense situation, and the overloading 
west coast yards. 

is something about the presence of a 

closed facility such as the shipyard that is 

to a community, no matter 

what the justification. Long Beach is nat- 

urally gratified that the naval shipyard, 

which had such an outstanding record dur- 


its contribution to the revitalized defense 
effort. 

What the local effects of the shipyard re- 
opening will be are still somewhat in the 
conjectural stage, naturally. It will, of 
course, carry a strong impact on the com- 
munity in such fields as employment, hous- 
ing, and general business conditions. 

At present Long Beach has an unemploy- 
ment roll of between 7,000 and 8,000. The 
minimum of shipyard employment is set at 
3,500, and opening the yards will obviously 
cut the jobless roll sharply. 

However, filling the shipyard’s needs will 
not be simply a matter of hiring 3,500 persons 
from among those 7,000 to 8,000 unemployed 
listed by the State employment office. The 
employment office lists approximately 1,300 
skilled and 811 semiskilled workers as un- 
employed. Among these, very likely, there 
are many potential suipyard employees. On 
the other hand, the unemployment lists con- 
tain numerous clerks, domestics, and so forth 
who wouldn’t be available for shipyard work. 

While large numbers of shipyard workers 
may be recruited from local manpower, it is 
believed many employees will come from out- 
side. Observers expect some difficulty may 
be encountered by the shipyard in filling the 
more highly skilled and key positions. The 
decline in the construction boom in Los 
Angeles and in Orange County is beginning 
to throw construction men out of work. 
Many of the skilled workers—particularly 
those who have commuted to those areas 
from Long Beach—should find employment 
at the shipyard. 

As for housing, Long Beach is far better 

to meet the housing needs of a busy 
defense center than it was during the hectic 
days of World War II. In 1950 alone, approx- 
imately 17,000 new houses were constructed 
in this immediate area. There are at pres- 
ent nearly 4,000 vacant residential units in 
Long Beach. People are moving daily from 
in-the-city apartment to new housing in the 
big suburban tracts. Further, it is to be 
assumed that many of the men who will 
work in the shipyard are already residents 
here. All of this adds up to a much looser 
housing situation than existed in World War 
II days when from 5,000 to 7,000 men were 
employed at the shipyards. 

The critical world condition that brought 
on the reactivation of the shipyard is not a 
welcome circumstance, of course, but it is 
gratifying that this community, through its 
reactivated shipyard, its airplane factories, 
air fields, ammunition and net depot, harbor, 
oll fields, and other facilities, will play an 
important role in the mighty defense effort of 
the free west. Making that contribution 
will require cooperation, sacrifice, and con- 
structive solution of many problems. It is 
hardly necessary to say Long Beach will rise 
to the challenge. 


XCVII—App.——21 


EvENTs oF Past 10 Days Presace CHANGES IN 
Lone Beacu Aims, THINKING 

Long Beach has just spent 10 of the most 
eventful days in its history—days whose ac- 
tivities foreshadow marked changes in the 
lives of local citizens. 

Rapidly Long Beach has begun gearing 
for defense. The meshing may be heard in 
almost every area of local society. 

Here are some of the developments: 

The city heard that the naval shipyard 
here would be reactivated. Immediately, of- 
ficials began receiving and processing ap- 
plications for employment from skilled ship- 
yard workers and stenographers and typists. 
Capt. Emmett Emerson Sprung, 51, graduate 
of the Naval Academy class of 1923, was ap- 
pointed commander of the shipyard. And 
two of his key officers were to be Capt. 
Homer Dahlke, in charge of planning, and 
Capt. Charles Tooke, production. Only a 
few hours after announcement of reactiva- 
tion of the huge installation, workers heard 
that the first big project would be the dik- 
ing of drydock 1, which has handled many 
of the major ships of the fleet. 

At the same time, U: of the 
Navy Dan Kimball announced in Washing- 
ton that expansion of the Seal Beach Am- 
munition and Net Depot would keep pace 
with the reactivation of the shipyard here. 
Bids were opened on repairs to facilities at 
the depot, and the restoration goal was set 
at 90 days. 

New naval trainee activities here were 
presaged by the announcement that the Los 
Angeles Naval Base, which had been on 
naval station status, would be reestablished 
as a base. Simultaneously, the Coast Guard 
announced its intention of expanding its 
activities in this area and called for new 
barracks facilities. Long Beach and Los 
Angeles harbor authorities announced they 
were security plans which will be 
coordinated with Coast Guard activities. 

Douglas Aircraft revamped and strength- 
ened its executive structure to meet the 
problems of accelerated defense production. 
A stone’s throw away, at municipal airport 
and Los Alamitos Air Station, stepped-up air 
training activities were noticeable. 

The civilian defense front hummed. The 
Long Beach Red Cross chapter launched a 
preparedness training program aimed at 
training 80,000 persons in this area in new 
first-aid techniques. Meanwhile, a training 
period began for civilian auxiliary police, 
Officials hoping to recruit a force of approxi- 
mately 1,000 eventually. The Chamber of 
Commerce pledged to gear its 1951 program to 
the needs of , while the Board 
of Realtors voted to offer their services, as a 
group or individually, to the director of civil- 
ian defense. Councilman Bazil U. Carleson 
suggested that some of the city’s largest 
storm drains might be used as air raid shel- 
ters. The city tested a new air-raid-warning 
system, and immediately it was urged that 
15 new sirens be purchased at once. City 
Manager Vickers said he would seek an 
ordinance providing for a Long Beach civil 
defense and disaster council, supplanting the 
present ordinance which provides for a dis- 
aster council, and giving greater emphasis to 
all aspects of defense. 

As these events unfolded, Long Beach 
citizens experienced others which gave sig- 
nificance to the revitalized defense program. 
New casualty lists, some of them contain- 
ing names of local boys, furnished a re- 
minder of the front line which ali these 
home-front activities must support. And 
the parrplegic ward at Long Beach Veterans’ 
Administration hospital received Major Ray- 
mond Pepple, 41, of Seattle—the hospital's 
first casualty from Korea. 

These things, and many others connected 
with defense, happened during a 10-day span. 

Suddenly, in so brief a period, the atmos- 
phere of national preparedness has come 
over this city, changing local aims and habits 
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of thinking. Because of its coastal situation 
and its possession of valuable military and 
industrial installations, Long Beach is ex- 
periencing the metamorphosis more rapidly 
and more rigorously than most other cities in 
the country. Upon the shoulders of local 
people fall many of the initial responsibilities 
of the defense effort. They must accept the 
position of leadership which has been ac- 
corded them. 


The Republic of Mexico Is Solving 
Economic and Social Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I was among the half-million citizens of 
the United States who visited Mexico in 
1950. It was the most favorable tourist 
trade year in Mexico's history. 

I was impressed first by the fact that 
there are two civilizations—the ancient 
rural society still resembling that of the 
eighteenth century and the other, a fast- 
moving and progressive urban life. 
Probably in no other part of the world 
is the contrast so striking. Mexico City 
has modern buildings and factories. 
Good roads, electric power development, 
and vast construction projects indicate 
that economic progress is welcome 
throughout the country and is rapidly 
affecting rural life. Cultural patterns 
are more resistant. Latin America is 
not likely to abandon all of its old-world 
practices, many of which have a special 
charm 


The contribution of the United States 
to rural improvement is notable. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, financed entire- 
ly by private funds, began an unusual 
research program in 1943 that has al- 
ready brought revolutionary results. It 
is eesigned to increase improved yields 
of corn, wheat, beans, and other crops. 
Mexico's progress in corn production, for 
example, is demonstrated by the fact 
that in 1948 for the first time in 35 years 
it was unnecessary to import corn for its 
27,000,000 people. Another program of 
great significance is the sanitation and 
health projects directed by the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, staffed by able 
American technicians and cooperating 
to the fullest extent with the Mexican 
Government. 

My contact with the Government was 
confined to a single visit to the Mexican 
Congress. Through the courtesy of two 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
Hon. Teofilo Borunda and Hon. Mario 
Romero Lopetegui, I was privileged to 
observe proceedings during an afternoon 
session. I understand that an official 
delegation from the Mexican Congress 
will visit our body in 1951 for the pur- 
pose of returning battle flags taken by 
Mexican troops in 1847. There was 
abundant evidence that this Govern-/; 
ment’s action in returning Mexican flags 
taken in the same engagement inspired’ 
great appreciation on the part of the 
Mexican people. 
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The Mexican people had a longer 
struggle for their freedom and inde- 
pendence than we. The revolutions of 
1821, 1857 and 1867 produced many 
heroes and slogans, but the devotion 
which one finds everywhere to the prin- 
ciples of the revolution was inspired by 
the great upsurge of 1910 against dic- 
tatorship. 

Mexico is proud of its history and 
makes full use of its archeological re- 
sources for the benefit of tourists. We 
saw impressive works of the Aztec In- 
dians thousands of years old. And with 
the Spaniards came a genius for con- 
struction that we have not surpassed. 

What of Mexico’s future? There is 
hopefulness in every field of thought and 
action. Businessmen are quite im- 
pressed with the potentialities of trade 
with the United States and the benefits 
to flow to our own country. A new and 
valuable market is at our doorstep. The 
building of good relations through the 
agricultural and educational activities I 
have mentioned is a very important de- 
velopment. The United States needs 
Latin-American friends and Latin 
America needs us. 

As I have indicated, the most promi- 
nent official activity of our Government 
is that of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. Its operations are carried out 
through the Mexican Government's 
agency, Direccion de Cooperacion Inter- 
americana de Salubrida Publica. Our 
contributions since 1943 have been rather 
modest—$5,100,000—but the results have 
been enormous. As of May 30, 1950, the 
Direccion de Cooperacion Interameri- 


cana de Salubrica Publica has had under - 


construction or had completed 46 potable 
water supplies in various towns within 
the Republic. There had also been in- 
stalled 16 chlorinators to protect already 
existing water-supply systems. During 
the same period the agency had under 
construction or had completed a total 
of 22 municipal scnitary-sewage systems. 

In the field of preventive medicine the 
following activities have been carried 
out: First, field investigations of such di- 
seases as brucellosis, onchocerciasis, 
pinta, and malaria; second, training of 
public health workers within Mexico, in 
the United States, and in other Latin- 
American countries; third, promotion of 
disease control activities, with special 
emphasis on malaria, tuberculosis and 
typhus; fourth, promotion of general 
public health activities, including con- 
struction and equipping of health cen- 
ters, and technical assistance in their 
operations. 

The magnificent results attained by 
the American and Mexican Govern- 
ments’ program for the eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease are already well 
known. 

In these two official programs and the 
research activity of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, a basis has been laid for a 
successful cooperative program under 
point 4 legislation. Its value in terms 
of the Western Hemisphere’s defense is 
apparent. 

Mexico’s future depends partly upon 
the faith exhibited by privileged groups 
of both countries in the capacity of the 
rural population to achieve a higher 


level of living. Rural people have looked 
upon a more prosperous and satisfactory 
way of living and they aspire to reach 
it for themselves and their children. It 
will take a generation or longer to 
achieve some of the economic and social 
goals erected by Mexico’s progressive 
leadership, but I am corfident those 
goals will be achieved. In the mean- 
time, I shall occasionally recall the half- 
pleading but bright little eyes of a baby 
hanging limp from the mother’s shoul- 
ders in a village street. 


Faith Can Master Fear—Mankind Can 
Learn To Live in Cooperation, Trust, 


and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by G. 
Ernest Thomas from the Miami Herald 
of January 16, 1951: 

FarrH CaN MASTER FEeAR—MANKIND CAN 


Learn To Live In COOPERATION, TRUST, AND 
PEACE 


(By G. Ernest Thomas) 


(Out of a firm belief that the human spirit 
will prove supreme again, as it has in earlier 
crises, G. Ernest Thomas has written a new 
study of fear and its cure by faith. This is 
the second of six articles taken from his 
book, Faith Can Master_Fear.) 

A great principle which should be recog- 
nized by those who are in the grip of a fear 
of the future is this: 

Men can learn to live together. 

Much of our uncertainty for the future 
is centered about the international situation. 
We fear that nations will again resort to 
war. We fear the conflict of systems of 
thought which we assume to be incompatible. 

The history of human fear indicates that 
this point of view has caused greater worry 
than any other. The earliest records of peo- 
ple who were filled with terror come from the 
civilizations which were dominated by the 
obsession that destruction was inevitable be- 
cause men could not get along with each 
other. 

When man came upon the earth countless 
ages ago he had to live in fear in order to 
survive. 

Every day he met hostility from man and 
beast. He feared every savage who came out 
of the forest, perhaps sometimes just to look 
curiously at his neighbors. 

It took thousands of years to convince man 
that he could trust the families on the other 
side of the hill and that he could serve his 
own best interest by joining with them to 
make a tribe. 

It took more thousands of years before the 
tribe learned that it could best protect its 
interest by uniting with other tribes to form 
a larger unit. 

It took countless generations before tribes 
could learn that their best security lay in 
the nation. It has taken centuries until the 
people of the world would even consider the 
idea of a United Nations. 

Every step of the Way fear has slowed man 
down. Yet the testimony of the ages is ir- 
refutable. Man can learn to live together. 
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Much of our fear of the future will be dis- 
pelled if we accept this fact. The divisions 
which seem to make a cleavage between the 
peoples of the world today are minor com- 
pared with the severe handicaps to unity 
which already have been overcome. 

It is true that the development of agents 
of human destruction has been so rapid that 
we do not have as much time to resolve our 
difficulties as people have had in former gen- 
erations. We must quickly learn how to live 
together. Time is running out for us. The 
way of cooperation must be found. 

The evidence of the ages indicates that a 
plan for cooperative effort will be found, and 
will be put into effect. Men can—and, we 
believe, will—learn to live at peace with each 
other. 

Another principle which will help to dispel 
our fear of the future is this: The human 
spirit is supreme. 

People for many generations have lived in 
abject fear of their future because they be- 
lieved that weapons, or money, or govern- 
ment was supreme. Because they could not 
control the power of those weapons, or be- 
cause they did not possess enough wealth, or 


. because they had no part in the Government, 


they felt helpless and weak. They were 
afraid. 

The Christian attitude toward life is close- 
ly bound up with the idea of the supremacy 
of the human spirit. “Man shall not live by 
bread alone,” said Jesus. For Him the soul 
of man was of greatest significance. 

How does that affect the attitude of the 
individual Christian who is confronted by a 
world in which his neighbors tremble con- 
stantly with fears of the future? 

Just this: He knows God is the Father of 
all mankind. He believes man is made in 
the image of God with divine possibilities 
for life. He accepts the clear witness of our 
faith that the human soul is immortal. He 
does not understand all the mysteries in- 
volved, but he is aware that the noblest wit- 
ness of the ages is Christ, and the voices of 
the greatest of the philosophers and the 
poets are united in proclaiming that man is 
made to live forever. He is immortal. - 

Such a faith in human immortality is a 
sure antidote for our fear of the future. 
Suppose the world is faced with dire uncer- 
tainties; suppose the civilization of this age 
is headed for destruction. 

The Christian soul has within it the seeds 
of immortality. The blazing light of such a 
faith has the power to dispel even the darkest 
fear. 

Fear of the future often is based on the 
idea that material factors are the ruling 
agencies in life. But courage often has been 
a more valuable factor than an army. Love 
frequently has overcome the strangling power 
of money. Brotherhood sometimes has been 
more useful than political might. 

The human spirit is supreme. More often 
than we think, it can be victorious over the 
threats to security and peace which cause us 
to fear the future. If the human spirit can- 
not find the means to transform the world 
in which it lives, it still can seek a better 
country under the providence of a loving 
God. 

Fear of the future plagues almost every- 
one who lives in this generation. We wish 
life might be different, we say, but the world 
looks dark. Rich or poor, highly educated or 
ignorant, American or Russia, we fear the 
future. In those moments when we are given 
to wishful thinking we long for some miracle 
to dispel those shadows. 

John Bunyan, in Pilgrim’s Progress, painted 
a picture of a world held fast in the stran- 
gling power of fear. 

Pilgrim is made to say to his wife: “I am 
for certain informed that this our city will 
be burned with fire from heaven—in which 
fearful overthrow both myself with thee my 
wife and our sweet babes shall miserably 
come to ruin, except (the which yet I see not) 
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some way of escape can be found, whereby 
we may be delivered.” 

You remember that Pilgrim began to run 
with his feet on the path and his eyes on 
the shining light which led to the wicket 
gate. On the journey he was not alone, for 
the met him and guided him. 

Fear of the future is well described by the 
experience of Bunyan’s Pilgrim. But too few 
of us accept the light which Bunyan saw. 
If we walk forward with our feet on the path 
of righteousness, and with our eyes set on 
noble goals, we too will discover a strange 
power and peace to calm our frightened 
minds. 

And on the journey we shall find that a 
divine spirit is leading us. Our fear of the 
future will have disappeared. 


Benefits Available to World War I 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Disabled American Vet- 
erans’ semimonthly, January 16, 1951, 
entitled “Summary of Major World War 
I Veterans’ Benefits”: 

Summary or Mayor Wortp War I VETERANS’ 
BENEFITS 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Basic eligibility require- 
ments for all major benefits that VA admin- 
isters for World War I veterans, their de- 
pendents and beneficiaries in the United 
States, its possessions and Territories, and 
in foreign countries are briefly outlined be- 
low. More detailed information may be ob- 
tained from any VA office in the United 
States, its possessions or Territories or from 
any DAV national service wfficer. In. foreign 
countries it may be obtained from any United 
States Foreign Service office.) 


MEDICAL AND DOMICILIARY BENEFITS 


Hospitalization—World War I veterans, if 
discharged or separated under conditions 
other than dishonorable, are entitled to VA 
hospital treatment, under the following pri- 
ority system. 

First, emergency cases. 

Second, those suffering from injuries or 
diseases incurred or aggravated in line of 

during wartime service. 
those who state under oath that 
they are unable to pay hospital charges for 
treatment of non-service-connected disabili- 
ties or illnesses. These veterans, if not in 
the emergency category, must wait until a 
bed becomes available. 

Emergency patients may be taken directly 
to the nearest VA hospital. If possible, the 
veterans, or someone for him or her, 
should communicate with VA by telephone 
or 


telegraph. 

Tn all other cases, the veteran, his nearest 
relative, guardian, or representative, should 
fill in the proper form for hospital care, 
These forms are available at any VA office. 

If admission to a VA hospital or home has 
been approved, Government transportation 
may be provided as follows: 

1. Hospitals: To the hospital and, upon 
completion of treatment in service-connected 


cote 
are unable to for the - 
they pay for transpor 


2. Homes: To a VA domiciliary home, 


Domiciliary care: Domiciliary care is de- 
signed to provide a “home” for those veterans 
who have a chronic condition which incapac- 
itates them from earning a living and who 
require minimal medical attention. Re- 
quirements for admission to domiciliary care 
are essentially the same as for hospital treat- 
ment. Transportation at Government ex- 
pense as a rule is provided only for the initial 
admission. 

The veteran, or his nearest relative, 

guardian, or representative, should obtain 
preadmission approval from the nearest VA 
installation having facilities for domiciliary 
case. 
Out-patient medical treatment: Out-pa- 
tient medical care is available for veterans 
in need of treatment for service-connected 
disabilities. 

Under this plan, eligible World War I vet- 
erans may receive treatment at VA hospitals, 
or other field stations furnishing medical 
treatment, or from approved private physi- 
cians. Each veteran's eligibility must be de- 
termined by VA before treatment of this 
type can be authorized. Necessary drugs 
may be obtained from “home-town” drug- 
gists at Government expense by veterans who 
are authorized to report to private physicians 
for treatment. 

Outpatient dental treatment: Veterans en- 
titled to outpatient dertal treatment may, 
upon VA approval, be furnished dental! treat- 
ment by private dentists at Government ex- 
pense. Here, again, the condition must be 
determined by VA to have been incurred in, 
or made worse by, the veteran's wartime serv- 
ice before treatment can be authorized. Pre- 
liminary examinations may be made in a VA 
dental clinic or, if VA dental facilities are 
not feasibly available, by a participating den- 
tist. Treatment, if approved, may be com- 
pleted in a VA clinic, or the veteran may be 
assigned to an approved private dentist. 

Prosthetic service: A veteran's eligibility 
for prosthetic appliances may be estab- 
lMshed if (1) he has a service-connected or 
service-aggravated disability requiring an 
appliance or (2) if an appliance is deter- 
mined necessary as a part of hospital treat- 
ment or domiciliary care. 

Complete information and necessary forms 
for procuring needed appliances, equipment, 
and repairs are availabl; at any VA office. 

Examinations: Free medical examinations 
if required, will be given veterans filing com- 
pensation claims. Veterans desiring to rein- 
state their United States Government life 
insurance may receive a physical examination 
free of charge at any VA medical office. 


A veteran disabled by injury or disease in- 
curred in, or aggravated by, service during 
World War I may qualify for disability com- 
pensation. He must have been discharged 
under conditions other than dishonorable. 

Monthly rates range from $15 to $150, de- 
pending on the degree of disability, plus 
statutory awards for amputations, blindn ss, 
etc., up to a maximum of $360. Veterans 
rated 50 percent or more disabled receive ad- 
ditional sums for dependents. 

DISABILITY PENSION 


A World War I veteran who becomes per- 
manently and totally disabled for reason not 
traceable to his service in the Armed Forces 
may be entitled to pension. He must have 
been discharged under conditions other than 
dishonorable after a minimum of 90 days 
service, or else discharged for disability. The 
veteran is disqualified if his income exceeds 
$1,000 per year if he is single, or $2,500 if he 
is married or has a minor child. 

The monthly rate is $60, which is increased 
to 672 after 10 years or when the veteran 
reaches age 65. 

DEATH COMPENSATION 


The widow, children, and dependent par- 
ents of a deceased World War I veteran 
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whose death was due to service may qualify 
for death compensation. A widow loses her 
entitlement if she remarries, The child loses 
its entitlement, normally, upon reaching 
age 138. 

Monthly amounts vary according to the 
number and relationship of the dependents. 
Examples are: widow, no children, $75; one 
child alone, no widow, $58; one parent, $60. 


DEATH PENSION 


The widow and children of a deceased 
World War I veteran who died of causes not 
due to service, in most cases are entitled to 
death pension benefits. The widow is dis- 
qualified if her annual income exceeds $1,000, 
or $2,500 if she has a child or children. A 
child is ineligible if his or her income ex- 
ceeds $1,000 per year. A widow loses her 
entitlement upon remarriage, and children 
normally become ineligible when they reach 
age 18. 

A widow alone receives $42 per month, with 
additional allowances for children. Where 
there is no widow, a single child is entitled 
to $21.60, with added amounts for more 
children. 


UNITED STAI™S GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE 


A veteran of World War I who served at 
any time from October 6, 1917, to July 2, 
1921, still is eligible to apply for up to 
$10,000 of United States Government life 
insurance, whether or not he took out such 
insurance while in service or has since let it 
lapse. 

He may get term insurance or any of six 
permanent plans available—ordinary life, 
20-payment life, 30-payment life, 20-year 
endowment, 30-year endowment, and endow- 
ment at age 62. No one may hold at any one 
time more than $10,000 worth of Government 
insurance including National Service Life 
(World War II) Insurance. 

The veteran must furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence that he is in good health. Ordinarily, 
this is done by submitting report of complete 
physical examination which will be given 
without charge at any VA regional office or 
hospital. 


AID IN ACQUIRING SPECIALLY ADAPTED HOUSING 


A veteran of war or peacetime service who 
is entitled to compensation for permanent 
and total service-connected disability for 
loss or loss of use of both legs due to certain 
specified conditions such as to prevent him 
from moving about without the aid of braces, 
crutches, canes, or a wheel chair, may qualify 
for assistance in acquiring specially adapted 
housing with special fixtures made necessary 
by the nature of his disability. 

Eligible veterans will receive Federal grants 
of not more than 50 percent of the cost of the 
homes up to a maximum of $10,000 with 
which to pay part of the cost of building or 
buying such homes, or to remodel existing 
homes for their requirements. 

The grant also may be used to pay off the 
indebtedness on such a special home already 
acquired by an eligible veteran. | 

Application for the grant may be made at 
any VA office. 


GUARDIANSHIP SERVICE 


Incompetent World War I veterans, their 
minor dependents and incompetent benefi-' 
ciaries are entitled to protection of their 
estates derived from benefits paid by the 
Veterans’ Administration under acts of Con- 
gress. 

Such protection is provided by the chief 
attorneys of VA regional offices—in accord- 
ance with the State and Federal laws and 
VA reguilations—acting under the direction 
and of the legal service (guard- 
fanship) of the VA Solicitor’s office. The. 
chief attorney maintains supervision over 
guardians appointed by State (probate and 
county) courts, as.well as legal custodians 
recognized by VA in their respective jurisdic- 
tions. 
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BURIAL BENEFITS 

Funeral expenses up to $150 will be paid 
by the Government in the death of any World 
War I veteran discharged under conditions 
other than dishonorable. 

Additional costs, covering transportation, 
will be allowed if the veteran dies in a VA 
hospital or domiciliary home, or while hospi- 
talized at the expense of VA, or while in 
transit to or from a VA hospital, home or 
regional office at the expense of VA. 

All claims must be filed with VA within 2 
years from the date of permanent burial. 
These allowances are payable only to under- 
takers or to reimburse the person who paid 
the funeral expenses. 

BURIAL FLAG 

An American flag to drape the casket, 
which may be retained as a memorial by the 
next of kin, is supplied in the death of veter- 
ans who have been discharged under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable. Such flags 
are issued upon application, by field offices, 
most first-, second-, and third-class post of- 
fices and those fourth-class post offices lo- 
cated in county seats. 

APPEALS 

The Board of Veterans’ Appeals is available 
for rendering final decisions in all cases ap- 
pealed to the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, wherein a claimant has been denied 
benefits to which he claims entitlement. The 
Board has no original jurisdiction (except in 
claims of disabled emergency offices); its 
work is similar to that of a court of appeals. 


Rejection of Reds by Koreans Sets Exam- 
pie for All Free Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present to you and my other 
distinguished colleagues an _ editorial 
viewpoint as released by the editor of 
the Long Beach, Calif., Press-Telegram. 
This important daily is admittedly rec- 
ognized and rated as Republican in edi- 
torial policy. 

And as said editorial refers to an ap- 
peal for help written by B. C. Limb, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Republic of 
Korea, I also call to your attention the 
full text of the “appeal” to which the 
Long Beach editor refers. 

The editorial was on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 18, 1951, 


REJECTION OF REDS BY KorEANS Sets EXAMPLE 
For ALL FREE MEN 


Communist Chinese snubbing of the UN 
cease-fire pro} 1 turns attention again 
upon the Reds’ own major condition for ces- 
sation of hostilities—withdrawal of United 
Nations troops. 

The United States is against such a re- 
treat. Voluntary withdrawal from Korea, 
giving the Reds that territory which they 
really expect to get only at severe cost, 
doesn’t make sense from either a military 
or a diplomatic standpoint. It doesn't make 
sense at this moment—and certainly it 
doesn’t make sense from the long-range 
viewpoint. 

Look at today’s forum column, elsewhere 
On this page. You will find a ap- 
peal for help written by B. C. Limb, who is 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs for the Re- 
public of Korea. Mr. Limb presents cogent 


arguments for continued United Nations 
participation in Korea. When he describes 
Korea as the “front line of worldwide de- 
mocracy,” he is reemphasizing the concept 
which led the United States and the United 
Nations to accept the challenge posed in June 
by the North Koreans. 

Those who would abandon Korea now, 
hoping to end far eastern troubles, have a 
naive approach to the problem. They fail to 
consider the Kremlin’s program—outlined 
in speeches by Communist leaders, recorded 
in books by Communist writers, and inher- 
ent in party doctrine—for domination of 
the world. The free world should have 
‘learned, after its experience with Hitler, that 
to ignore those fantastic programs of the 
dictators is only an invitation to trouble. 
Broadly speaking, the Russian Communists 
intend to dispose of all other existing types 
of government and set up in every conquered 
country a system of militant communism 
which would prevent counterrevolution, 
It’s simply another totalitarian movement, 
in its way as bad as fascism and naziism. 

These are the things you have to keep in 
mind when you speak of dealing with the 
Reds. Appeasing totalitarianism is the be- 
ginning, not the ending, of your trouble 
with it. 

If this view is accepted, it is difficult to 
see how the UN can voluntarily withdraw 
from Korea, for the remaining question is 
a military one, and, militarily, the situation 
is far from the debacle stage. By withdraw- 
inr slowly and only under pressure, the UN 
forces make the enemy pay, and after the 
demonstration at Hamhung of its power to 
hold a beachhead by air and naval power 
for an indefinite time, the UN certainly 
should not agree to any terms which would 
give the Reds their heart’s desire. Impor- 
tant military leaders believe the Pusan 
beachhead can be held, just as the Hamhung 
beachhead was held. In fact, this appar- 
er.tly is the line of reasoning which governs 
the campaign. 

People who are faint of heart may take 
instruction from Foreign Minister Limb’s 
countrymen. Millions ‘of Koreans have 
abandoned their homes and endured hor- 
rible suffering in order to escape the Com- 
munists. Millions are crying for arms. 
Faced with choices, they have turned down 
the Reds. They entertain no illusions, 
They are willing to endure present hardships 
in order to avoid future slavery. 

While the choice between opposing com- 
munism or ‘appeasing it is not so immedi- 
ately personal and dramatic to many other 
people in the world, that choice is nonethe- 
less an existing problem for them. It exists 
for them now in the question whether the 
United Nations should leave Korea or stay 
there and fight. Stronghearted people know 
the right answer. 


ABANDONING KorEA WOULDN’T AID WORLD 
FREEDOM CAUSE 
EpiTor, Press-TELEGRAM: 

Would it benefit the world cause of 
freedom to abandon Korea? It is freely 
suggested in these trying days that the 
democratic world should avoid being drawn 
into an extended conflict in Korea, 
It ought, according to this view, to 
disengage itself there in order to have more 
strength to employ ‘n Europe. This view is 
clearly fraught with danger for the free 
world everywhere. 

International comraunism has made clear 
its design to conquer the peoples of the Far 
East. It is in Korea that this design has, for 
the first time, been brought to at least a 
temporary halt. Now if Korea be abandoned, 
would not other Asian countries as well be 
left open to Communist conquest. Would it 
be deemed equally expedient to abandon the 
defense of Southeastern Asia, or of Formosa, 
or of India, or of Iran, or of Turkey, or of 
Greece? Is it not a simple fact that the 
union of the endangered peoples of the world 
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can erist only upon the one solid assumption 
that all are equally precious to the defense 
of freedom? 

The urgent need of the hour is manpower. 
It is the manpower of the Chinese Commu- 
nists which brings so much defeatism to 
many men who are otherwise strong and 
honorable. This defeatism is a major c*use 
to defeat. Fear has blinded them from a 
major source of victory. 

The Government of the Republic of Korea 
has repeatedly and earnestly asked the demo- 
cratic powers that weapons be supplied to it 
so that it can arm 1,000,000 of its young men 
who are already organized to fight and an- 
other half million who are still available to 
be mobilized for the struggle. Let us arm 
the Korean youth, who have the best reasons 
in the world for fanatical fighting spirit. 
Let us pour waves of our own upon the waves 
of the foe. These Koreans will show you 
how to turn the tide of war into a victory. 

Thus far it is perfectly plain to all of us 
here and to the mothers and fathers whose 
brave sons are engaged in the battle front 
of Korea that this war is being fought more 
on political than upon military grounds. 
The enemy is being protected less by his own 
strategical plans than by the decisions that 
are made—or by those that remain un- 
made—in the capitals of the democracies. 
No war in history has ever been waged on 
such unequal terms as is the war in Korea. 
No enemy ever enjoyed such protection from 
his own victims as the Communist Chinese 
and their Russian cohorts are enjoying now. 

For us to retreat is to die. And where we 
stand the front line of world-wide democ- 
racy is saved. Our advance is the advance 
of democratic freedom. We are all in this 
struggle together. Surely the struggle can- 
not be aided by fear, withdrawal, and aban- 
donment. It can only be aided by the pro- 
found determination to stand and to win. 

B. C. Lims, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Republic of Korea, 


The March of Dimes Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a beauti- 
ful tribute, in verse, to the March of 
Dimes campaign, written by Milford E. 
Shields, of Durango, Calif. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Marcu or Dimes 

That swift, insidious breath, that void of 
fate 

Called polio, that thirst unslaked and great 

Draws life from children that is pure and 
fresh 

And leaves them with a starved and withered 
flesh 


We cannot give them ours, though try we 
might, 

For they are entities in God’s high sight; 
But we can give them elements of hope, 

The utmost care within man’s mortal scope— 
Translate our dimes and dollars into love 
And give for them with passion from above— 
Let our love walk with them and buoy them 


up, 
Their love will drink with ours from life’s 
sweet cup. 
—Milford E. Shields, 
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Foreign Policy of the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


SENATOR WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the broad- 
cast of Sunday, January 21, on the 
American Forum of the Air. Senator 
Tart and I participated in this broad- 
east on the subject A Foreign Policy, 
What’s the Answer? under the able 
chairmanship of Theodore Granik, 
pioneer in the development of radio 
forums, now in his twenty-second year of 
broadcasting. I was happy on the pro- 
gram to be able to congratulate him on 
achieving an NBC network sponsor. 
Representatives of the Motor Trans- 
port Association of Connecticut were on 
hand to applaud this sponsor, the Ameri- 
can Trucking Association. 
I told Mr. Granik and officials of the 
Association that from my long experi- 
ence with the University of Chicago 
Round Table, for which I was responsible 
for nine years, I thought this type of pro- 
gram was not only most suitable for such 
a trade association, but would prove to be 
a most effective promotion and public 
relations instrument—in reaching key 
people throughout the country, and in 
developing public understanding and 
good will. Here is an example of an ad- 
vertiser who, in benefiting himself, at the 
seme time renders an important public 
service.. Here is an example of enlight- 
ened self-interest. 

There being 10 objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

A Forzicn Policy, WHAT’s THE ANSWER? 

Chairman Granrx. The great debate rolls 
on in the newspapers, on radio, on television, 
and on street corners. Here are a few of the 
headlines in this week’s news describing some 
of the developments: 

“President invites backing of Senate on 


troops. 
“Tart would limit number of divisions.” 
“Military chiefs urge twenty-seven months’ 
universal training for eighteen-year-olds.” 
“United States alone in branding China 


“Soviet claims France lies about defensive 
aim of Atlantic Pact.” 

So while the great debate simmers and 
boils in the Congress and in your homes, 
peoples everywhere are asking, “What is the 
answer to our foreign policy?” 

We again pose this vital question to two 

United States Senators, Sena- 
to: Roperrt A. Tarr, Republican, of Ohio, 
Chairman of the Republican Policy Commit- 

of the Senate, and Senator W1LLI1AM BEen- 
TON, Democrat, of Connecticut, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

Since their dramatic election campaigns, 
some have called Senator Tarr “Mr. Repub- 
lican”; others have called Senator Benton 
“Mr. Democrat,” as his seat, contested even 
after the election, finally retained the major- 
ity for the Democratic Party in the Senate. 
Senator Tarr, what are the the prospects 
the President and you sitting down to- 
ther to discuss our foreign policy? 


of 
ge 


Senator Tarr. Well, I made an offer, Mr. 
Granik, but it didn’t seem to be greeted with 
very much favor. 

Chairman Grantx. What are the chances? 

Senator Tarr. I don’t think that there is 
anything to add to what I said before the 
National Press Club. 

Chairman Grantx. All right, Senator. Do 
you want to go on with the general subject 
of what is the answer to our foreign policy? 

Senator Tarr. The great and over-riding 
purpose of a foreign policy should be to 
maintain the liberty of the people of the 
United States. The second is peace for the 
United States and for the world; a war only 
when it is absolutely essential to protect our 
liberty which is our first concern. 

Today the great threat to liberty and the 
peace alike is Soviet Russia, which threatens 
the domination of the world through propa- 
ganda, infiltration, and military aggression. 
To meet that threat, the first necessity of our 
foreign policy is to build up and maintain 
@ great sea and air force so that we may have 
absolute control of the sea and air through- 
out the entire world, a bastion of freedom 
for all, a means of access to every country 
in the world. If we maintain that control, 
it is inconceivable that the liberty of our 
people could be seriously jeopardized by 
Soviet Russia, and Russia knows it and is 
less likely to begin a war. 

Prom a position of complete control of sea 
and air we can extend our power in many 
instances into continental territory, even to 
some extent on the Continent of Europe, but 
Korea should teach us that we should avoid 
any tremendous commitment on any conti- 
nent in terms of American soldiers because 
we would be fighting Russia on their own 
most favorable ground; in a contest of man- 
power they can outnumber us in the end ten 
to one. 

Chairman Granix. Senator Brenton. 

Senator Benton, Thank you, Ted Granik, 
for that little phrase “Mr. Democrat.” I will 
try to live up to that although I never ex- 
pect to achieve the eminence that con- 
notes the “Mr. Republican” that is attrib- 
uted to Senator Tarr. 

As I have listened to Governor Stassen and 
General Eisenhower, and John Foster Dulles, 


’ and other Republicans on the subject of 


foreign policy perhaps it would be fair to 
modify that phrase “Mr. Republican” and 
maybe call Senator Tarr “Mr. Fifty Percent 
Republican,” or even sixty-six and two-thirds 
percent Republican. 

Senator Tarr. I think the Republican 
Party in the end is a little more likely to sup- 
port my point of view. 

Chairman Granix. There is your answer. 

Senator BEnTON. The Senator has always 
been looking ahead, and I can see that he is 
looking hopefully ahead now. The wing of 
the party represented by your speeches, Sen- 
ator Tart, and by President Hoover’s speech 
in the current debate, seems to me much too 
centered on military policy rather than for- 
eign policy. By air and seapower, I feel that 
the particular viewpoint you represent is 
seeking a kind of nostalgic return to the 
nineteenth century kind of security. The 
New York Times, in reporting your first con- 
gressional speech, summarized this viewpoint 
by saying, “Senator Tarr said in effect what 
Was needed now was a return on a greater and 
more modern scale to the balance of power, 
once preserved by the British Fleet.” 

I admit you are consistent on this, Senator 
Tarr. Back in 1940, you may remember say- 
ing that “the day of large armies is waning,” 
but I deny, and perhaps this is the most im- 
portant thing to discuss on this program, 
the soundness of what I will call a stockade 
psychology, a kind of return to the Alamo. 
I think the day when we can count on the 
stockade and “remember the Alamo,” and 
rely wholly on our own resources, is a day 
that we should now put behind us. We 
must now seek the support of nations who 
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want freedom and notably this means West- 
ern Europe. Further, we must give them 
faith and hope. The masses of people will 
not fight unless they have a chance to win, 
and unless we Americans give them faith 
and give them hope in our leadership and 
in our policy—we are going to find our- 
selves in the Alamo behind the stockade, 
and without the security which is sought 
by President Hoover and the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio. 

Chairman Granik. Senator Tarr, do you 
think Russia contemplates a military attack 
on Europe today? 

Senator Tarr. Well, I don’t know, and I 
don't know how we can tell. I do not think 
that there is any conclusive evidence that 
they do. They have had five years during 
which they could have attacked at any mo- 
ment. They have not moved Russian troops 
beyond the zone of influence that we so gen- 
erously gave them at Yalta. Of course, we 
have to assume that they may. We have to 
build up an army that can meet them. Inci- 
dentally, as far as sea and air power is con- 
cerned even the Joint Chiefs of Staff today 
give a good deal more money in this whole 
new budget to the sea and air than they 
do to the Army, so maybe they think the 
days of mass armies, the days when they 
were the predominant feature, are going by. 

But I think we have to assume if Russia 
intends a military attack, I ask a question 
that no one has been able to answer for me, 
Why should they wait three years for us to 
build up a great army that will prevent such 
an attack? And not only that, if the army 
contemplated is great enough to prevent 
such an attack, it certainly has an aggres- 
sive threat against Russia. Why will they 
wait, Mr. BENTON? 

Senator Benton. There we are—back talk- 
ing about military strategy and problems, 
Senator Tarr. I agree with this point, how- 
ever, and this is where I welcomed your 
speech and President Hoover's speech—that 
war is much too important to be left to the 
generals, but I don't claim to have the an- 
swers on many of these military questions, 
and I certainly don’t claim I know what 
the men in the Politburo are thinking about. 
I know they are able men, and I know that 
they are realists and. you have asked for 
conclusive evidence that they don’t plan 
to attack. Where is the “conclusive” evi- 
dence that they are not going to attack? 

Chairman Granrik. Senator Tarr. 

Senator Tarr. I do not ask for conclusive 
evidence. I think there is none. 

Senator Benton. Of course, there is no 
conclusive evidence. People who are going 
to attack are not going to give you conclusive 
evidence they are going to attack. Further, 
I submit there is no conclusive evidence 
that they are not going to attack, and here 
is an illustration of the problem of risk and 
hazard involved in foreign policy. 

Now, could I—on the theory that there 
is much evidence of Russian hostility—and 
on my doctrine that we are in a better 
position to resist it if we have as friends 
the French and the British and the Italians— 
may I take an Italian today and ask you to 
imagine how this resident of Florence or 
Milan pictures our policy when he hears the 
debate from the United States saying, “Let 
us put our confidence wholly in air power 
and sea power, in airplanes to bomb the land 
and destroy Milan if and as the Communists 
take over Milan”? 

Senator Tarr. Oh, no, no; but to keep them 
out; as a matter of fact, sea power, if we 
furnish one hundred percent of sea power in 
Italy, if we helped them defend their borders, 
their Eastern borders, it would be almost as 
effective as soldiers and I don't know of any 
American who intends to send any American 
soldiers to Italy to help defend Italy, and 
nobody yet has suggested that program. So 
I think what the Italians are interested in 
is having their own army and having them 
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armed as we are willing to arm them and 
having our airplanes and our Navy in the 
Adriatic to help them defend themselves. 
Why, they are not asking for American troops 
in Italy, Mr. BENTON. 

Chairman Grantk. Senator Brenton. 

Senator Benton. I would just as soon take 
a Frenchman or a German, Senator Tart. 
You said in response to Senator FuLBRIGHT’s 
question on the floor of the Senate that with 
the Communist armies taking Western Eu- 
rope on the assumption of war, taking over 

. European production resources—that one 
purpose of our air power could be to bomb 
and destroy the Ruhr. Now imagine your- 
self, a resident of the Ruhr, reading in your 
German newspaper that we are building up 
this great air force to destroy your home 
and family. It may become necessary—I do 
not deny it might become necessary—but 
where is the hope for the resident of the 
Ruhr? How do we give him hope? 

Senator Tarr. There is no hope either way 
for the resident of the Ruhr and the Germans 
today are refusing to arm because they know 
that, under the policy you are advocating, 
a great army in Germany means the destruc- 
tion of Germany. Just look at the map. 
Here is the line of the Elbe they talk about 
defending. Why, you can’t defend the line of 
the Elbe. Look. Here is the Russian Zone. 
The Russians are away over half way to 
the Rhine already. We can't defend the line 
of the Elbe. There isn’t any defensible line 
in Germany except the Rhine, and if we 
choose the line of the Rhine, if we fall back 
to the Rhine, we would have to bomb the 
Ruhr as we did in the World War. The Ger- 
mans know that the policy that we are ad- 
vocating means the destruction of Germany, 
of course, because that is going to be the 
battleground between the European na- 
tions and Russia. Consequently, of course, 


the Germans today don’t want to be armed. 
They don't want to assist in this project and 
today they are substantially refusing to do 


so. As a matter of fact, the line shows the 
tremendous difficulty of this project, a great 
international army led by an American, fight- 
ing in Germany. ; 

Incidentally, <s to bombing, how do you 
suppose that the French and British are go- 
ing to defend Paris and London agrinst 
Russian bombing? We are building or 
spending two and a quarter billion doilars 
building air shelters in this country for fear 
the Russians may bomb Detroit and New 
York. It is about ten times as easy for them 
to destroy Paris and London, when this war 
starts. So that as far as the project you 
are proposing here, it is a project which if 
war sterts means the destruction of Europe. 
I don’t care how it is, whether we do the 
bombing or whether they do the bombing, 
and war has shown in Korea that when that 
occurs, both sides do the bombing. All of 
the cities in Korea have been destroyed to- 
day. 

Chairman Granix. Senator BENTOoN. 

Senator Benton. Senator Tarr, I hope 
when I have been in the Senate as long as 
you have I will be as sure as you are on 
the answers to some of these highly compli- 
cated questions. Even our generals and 
leading strategists all over the world differ 
profoundly on how the next war will be 
fought. The only thing we know for sure 
is that it won't be fought like the last one. 

Senator Tarr. Well, Mr. Benton, I agree. 

Senator Benton. All we know for sure is 
that it is going to be different. 

Senator Tarr. That is my point. This 
whole program is a program of fighting the 
third world war on the same lines on which 
the Second World War was fought, and my 
only objection is, I say, “Yes, I am willing 
to commit some troops to Europe. I am 
willing to help build up these countries and 
help them build up their own defense, but 
let us not put all of our eggs in one basket, 


let us not make that our main feature be- 
cause maybe that is not the way we will 
want to fight the third world war if it comes, 
on the Continent of Europe, where the Rus- 
sians can outnumber our manpower three or 
four or even ten to one, if they get the 
Chinese in. 

Senator Benton. I think that our troops 
in Europe must be judged by psychological 
grounds as well as by military grounds. 
General Eisenhower sees this very clearly, 
and I know your admiration for him as 
expressed just the other day, but you may 
not have noticed his remarks at the Dutch 
airport, when he repeated that “success is 
certain, and I repeat that success does not 
envision military victory, but it envisions 
the avoidance of war.” 

You do not find General Eisenhower in 
Europe announcing that there is no hope 
for the Ruhr. You do not find him going 
to France and to Italy and talking about 
the destruction of their productive facilities 
in the defense of the United States. 

Senator Tart. I say that is what will hap- 
pen if you get a war in Europe. Now, the 
question, of course, the main problem is 
to bring peace. I think it is very impor- 
tant—and we are committed to this project 
in Europe to a certain extent—and I think 
it is very important that it should be made 
perfectly clear to Russia that it is not an 
aggressive attack, because that is going to 
incite the Russians to war when perhaps 
they have no idea of a military attack. I 
don’t know about that. 

In other words, if Mexico went communis- 
tic, and they sent a great Russian army to 
defend Mexico, we would be very dubious 
about the actual intentions of that army. 
So they will be doubtful about the inten- 
tions of this army. 

Senator Benton. Just a minute. That is 
the kind of talk that I think leads to great 
confusion on the part of the American peo- 
ple. We do not intend—literally nobody in- 
tends—to send the kind of army to Europe 
that can attack Russia. Russia is sitting 
there with one hundred and fifty or one hun- 
dred and seventy-five divisions, and it takes 
twice as many men to attack as to defend. 
Even the great power of Hitler couldn’t con- 
quer Moscow and Stalingrad. 

There is not the slightest intention on 
anybody's part—and the men in the Krem- 
lin know this perfectly well—of developing 
the kind of European army that can march 
through Russia into the Russian cities. 

The purpose of sending troops to Europe 
is to give the people of Europe hope and 
faith that they can and should defend them- 
selves, and to show them that there will 
be a fair sharing of burdens in the defense 
of the western world and in the defense of 
the western countries seeking freedom. 

Senator Tarr. Well, now, that is all right, 
but in the first place, you have got to get 
this army there. If it could spring into 
existence overnight, I would say it would 
give them some hope. But they know it is 
going to take two or three years to do it, and 
the Russians are there, and I say, Why will 
they wait if they see that force gradually in- 
creasing in strength? 

I agree fully; the intentions of this proj- 
ect are entirely pacific. I am only saying 
that to the Russians it may not look pacific. 
I am only saying that when you send over 


cans, the Russians are going to he 

cious. They are a suspicious 

I hope we can do it in such 

can make perfectly clear 

aggressive force, that it is 

that purpose. Let us not station the arm 
on the borders of the German Zone or on the 
borders of Czechoslovakia. 
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But, you say, we are not doing our share. 
In Europe we have already given twenty bil- 
lion dollars to build up their economic 
strength, and we have increased their pro- 
duction forty percent over prewar, and we 
have already appropriated six billion dollars 
and we are willing to give any amount of 
money to give them the arms for their 
soldiers. 

And we have given them a few divisions. 
And I am perfectly willing to commit a lim- 
ited number of divisons at least to show 
our spirit. We know for any war in Europe 
we are now planning to do fifty percent of it 
anyway, under the present circumstances, 
and if we add a tremendous land army we 
would go up to ninety percent where we are 
in Korea today. 

Senator Benton. I think that there is a 
basic fallacy in your point. You are talking 
about Europe today as if it is a thing apart— 
we over here and Europe over there—and 
this fallacy applies to all of this argument 
about the Atlantic Pact and our obligations 
under it, and whether we have them or have 
not got them on sending troops to Europe. 

The truth is that from the standpoint of 
American foreign policy, and the preserva- 
tion of our freedom, the preservation of 
liberty and peace as you stated in your 
opening comments, Europe is an opportu- 
nity, and should be judged as an oppor- 
tunity and not an obligation. The truth is 
that the Atlantic Pact provides us with an 
opportunity to help raise our own defenses 
in Western Europe, defenses which can help 
maximize the chances for peace and mini- 
mize the risk of Russian attack. 

In the case of Czechoslovakia and other 
countries on which the Russians have moved 
in and taken over, the Czechs pacific inten- 
tions have certainly been no deterrent to 
Russian aggression. Senator Tarr, you may 
recall two or three years back when you re- 
marked that the Communists, in taking over 
Czechoslovakia, were just consolidating the 
U. S. S. R. spheres of influence. I am afraid 
that that same kind of invitation can be 
invoked by the men of the Politburo if we 
don’t have a strong Western Europe. 

Chairman Granrk. That is our dilemma. 
It is time for questions from the audi- 
enve. 

Gentlemen, there is a question. Go ahead. 

Question. My name is Freeman Alberry, 
and I am with the staff of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and my question is addressed 
to Senator Benton. If the United Nations 
fails to brand Communist China as an ag- 

r in Korea, will it have failed and 
should the United States withdraw from the 
United Nations? 

Senator BenToN. May I precede my answer 
to that.question by commenting on the inter. 
ruption we have just experienced, and by 
congratulating you, Mr. Granik, on your 
achieving the goal of every radio broadcaster 
after twenty-two years—on finally achieving 
a@ network sponsor. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you. 

Senator Benton. The Motor Transport As- 
sociation of Connecticut and the other State 
associations join in sponsoring this program. 

My answer to the question of course is an 
unequivocal “No.” We are going to have 
many, many set-backs in the development 
and strengthening of the United Nations. I 
have no sympathy with the people who are so 
willing to abandon the UN or to toss it casu- 
ally over the left shoulder on one excuse or 
another or on one set-back or another set- 
back. 

In the American Congress, as Senator Tarr 
well knows, progress is made through com- 
promises. One problem in the United Nations 
is that you have a group of countries with 
which you cannot compromise, with which 
you cannot compromise without forsaking 
American principles. But because we cannot 
compromise on certain basic principles we 
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must not withdraw. Indeed we must never 
give up hope for the UN, a great new poten~- 
tial vehicle for collective action of the kind 
for which men have been longing for cen- 


turies. 

Chairman Granix. Senator Tarr. 

Senator Tarr. Well, I don’t think we ought 
to draw out of the United Nations. I have 
been advocating for some time a proposal of 
amendments and a convention to try to 
amend it to make it an effective weapon as 
it was originally intended to be before Rus- 
sia vetoed everything, and some method of 
eliminating the veto and improving the sys- 
tem. If this should fail, after a determined 
effort, because of Russian vetoing the attempt 
to change it, then I would withdraw from 
the United Nations, and try to set up an in- 
ternational body leaving Russia out. 

Chairman Granrk. Talking about wea- 
pons, there have been recent proposals to 
use the atom bomb against enemy troops. 
How do you feel about that? 

Senator Benton. I agree with Senator 
Tart, I do not favor that policy. I concur 
with his statement of a few days ago. 

Chairman Granik. Let us take another 
question. 

Question. My name is Silvia Holtzberg, and 
Iam a housewife. Iam addressing my ques- 
tion to Senator Tart. Is our recent foreign 
policy being pursued to save face as it were, 
or wouldn't a change save billions of dollars 
and thousands of lives? 

Senator Tarr. Well, you are asking me to 
comment on the motives of the President 
and Secretary of State, and I never know 
what people’s motives are. I think the pol- 
icy could well be changed to save lives and 
billions of dollars. 

Chairman GraNnik. Senator BENTON? 

Senator Benton. I think I know something 
about Senator Tart’s motives. 

I am sure that there are areas in which 
we could save billions of dollars, but I con- 
cur with Senator Tarr that that question in 
effect opens up the whole subject of our pro- 
gram, the whole area of debate upon our 
foreign policy. However, I admit I think 
Senator Tarr and I would disagree about 
money if we were debating about money. I 
hive greater faith than he has in the 
strength and ability of our American econ- 
omy to resist some of the attacks upon it 
over @ period of years. 

Senator Tart. Mr. Granik, of course our 
economy can stand almost anything in all- 
out war. What we face here is something 
we have never faced before, though, and 
that is perhaps ten years of semi-mobiliza- 
tion, and I think it is most vital that we do 
not set up an armed force outfit so great that 
we can’t handle it by paying for it as we go 
to prevent inflation and adopt a policy which 
in the end perhaps can eliminate controls, 
although they may be necessary in the be- 
ginning, and it seems to me vital that we 

troy our strength at home in 
this armed force. 

t shall be, I don’t know. I 

army is very reasonable on 


that that could be handled, but I 
disagree with Senator DoucG.as’ idea 
million men under arms, and I think 
mean inflation and I think it would 

mean a steady increase in prices, devaluation 


Chairman Grantx. How about the sugges- 
tion that Dewey be made Secretary of State, 
Senator Tarr? 

Senator Tarr. I have no power to appoint 
Secretaries of State. 

Senator Benton. It is a lot easier to say 
who should not be Secretary of State than 
to say who should be. Entirely apart from 
whether Secretary Acheson should continue 
as Secretary of State, and, of course, I am a 
great admirer of his, and I am enthusiastic 
about his experience and his capacity, and 
I hope that he carries on, but entirely apart 
from that, a real issue that makes for tragic 
disunity in this country is the kind of scur- 
rilous attack we have had on our Secretary 
of State, unwarranted by fact and unwar- 
ranted by any evidence whatsoever. 

Chairman Granrk. Will you continue on 
with your summary, Senator Benton, please? 

Senator Benton. I hope that Senator 
Tarr, after this current debate is over, will 
speak again, Mr. Chairman, on one aspect of 
his key speeci: of early January to which he 
devoted only a paragraph or two. In this 
speech, he stated, “But I also believe we 
should adopt aggressive methods of propa- 
ganda. We have something to sell,” etc., 
etc. 

I feel that in our efforts to develop a strong 
foreign policy we in Congress should get over 
this phase of talking like generals and try- 
ing to outdo each other as military experts, 
and should devote ourselves to the prob- 
lems of building a foreign policy emphasiz- 
ing nonmilitary aspects—the great develop- 
ment of Point 4, for example, and the great 
strengthening and development of the Voice 
of America. I solicit Senator Tarr’s coopera- 
tion with me in the Senate on the develop- 
ment of programs and appropriations toward 
that end. 

Chairman Granix. Thank you, Senator, for 
your summary. 

Senator Tart. 

Senator Tarr. I fully agree we have to de- 
feat communism in the minds of men, and 
any method that is going to be effective for 
tnat purpose I am going to support, and I 
did not develop it in my speech but I put 
it in because it must be a part of any pro- 
gram. 

I taink as a matter of fact there is a 
pretty wide agreement here on foreign policy 
and only some points of disagreement. I 
feel the question is, How we ars going to 
defeat communism and maintain peace? I 
go along with the whole picture, except I 
think that the emphasis ought to be on com- 
plete control of sea and air so that there 
is no doubt of our position in that field, 
and so the Russians know it, and they know 
they can’t conquer the world, and if they 
know that they are less likely to start to 
begin to conquer the world. 

The only difference I have is that I think 
it is doubtful whether we should commit a 
great land army, seven hundred and fifty 
thousand men, fifteen divisions, to the Con- 
tinent of Europe, because in the first place 
I think it is likely to bring war, and in the 
second place I don’t know if the war is 
brought there,.whether it is a place where 
we can win the war. 

Chairman Grantx. Thank you. You have 
been listening to another in a series of dis- 
cussions on foreign policy, What is the an- 
swer? Our speakers have been Senator Ros- 
grt A. Tarr, Republican, of Ohio, and Sena- 
tor Wim.mum Benton, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Senator Benton. May I say, Mr. Chairman, 
I didn’t think that we can be conclusive, 
perfectly confident or perfectly certain. 
There is a real area of disagreement between 
us. 


Senator Tarr. The question of a bomber 
getting through, that does not necessarily 
mean you haven't got control of the air, and 
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yet if you get your control complete enough, 
it is going to be pretty difficult for a bomber 
starting five thousand miles away to success- 
fully bomb a city in the United States. 

Chairman GraNnik. Another question. 

Question. I am Radford, and my question 
is addressed to Senator Tarr. The question 
is this: Why shouldn't the representatives 
of all of the governments of the world be 
entitled to a seat in the United Nations, par- 
ticularly Communist China, even though it 
is Communist China? 

Senator Tarr. Because we have now the 
Nationalist Government of China, which we 
have recognized, and we never have recog- 
nized the Chinese Communist Government 
as anything but a rebel government, and I 
don’t think that we should do so. 

Chairman Grantx. Do you want to com- 
ment on that, Senator BENTON? 

Senator BENTON. Well, I agree with Sena- 
tor Tart, but the spirit of the question is 
an interesting one, because if the Commu- 
nist Government maintains control and 
establishes itself certainly and surely as the 
Government of China, there should come a 
time, in my opinion, when they should be 
represented. That will involve diplomacy, a 
trade, a deal, negotiations, and this is why 
we have diplomatic representatives and this 
is where the role of diplomacy comes into the 
conduct of our foreign policy. So, I agree 
with Senator Tart on the immediate answer 
and I agree with the questioner on the ulti- 
mate goal. The ultimate goal is to work out 
a satisfactory and constructive negotiation 
that will strengthen the United Nations and 
solve this among many other complex prob- 
lems with which the United Nations is today 
faced in Asia. 

Senator Tart. There is one more vital rea- 
son today, and that is that the United Na- 
tions ordered or asked their nations to go 
into Korea to resist aggression, and while 
they were there the Chinese Communist 
armies attacked them. In such a condition 
are we going to therefore reward them by 
admitting them to the United Nations? 

Senator BENTON. I agree with the Senator 
on that. 

Chairman GRaNIK. We 
question. 

Question. My name is Ray Bart. I will 
admit self-interest in this question, and as 
an ex-GI. Senator Tart, are you in favor of 
drafting sighteen-year-olds, and if so, will 
you place any restrictions on their service? 

Senator Tart. I have always been opposed 
to drafting eighteen-year-olds, and I was be- 
fore. The investigation we have made then 
seems to indicate that while probably a good 
majority of eighteen-year-olds were perfectly 
competent to be drafted, there were still a 
fair number who had not matured sufiiciently 
so that they could be certain that they would 
not be injured by the experience in the Army. 
Of course, necessity is the last law, and if you 
are going to have to have three million five 
hundred thousand men you have to get the 
best method of getting them, and if by tak- 
ing eighteen-year-olds you can avoid some- 
thing else that might be worse, there may 
be an argument. I haven’t analyzed the 
figures. I have felt myself, however, that 
there should be some restriction against any 
boy being sent abroad until he is nineteen 
years old. 

Chairman Granrk. Do you want to com- 
ment on that, Senator Ernton? 

Senator Benton. I think the nineteen-year- 
old boys in some parts of the country look 
younger than the eighteen-year-old boys in 
other parts of the country. I agree with 
Senator Tarr. It is too bad and it is tragic 
and difficult at eighteen or at nineteen to 
interfere with the chance for education of 
these young men. It is wholly a problem of 
weighing the necessity against the cost. 
That is what General Marshall and Mrs. 
Rosenberg are attempting to do. I am not 
on the committee exposed to the problem, 


have another 
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and I would like to hope we can avoid it. 
Reading the headlines it sounds to me as if 
we probably should not go any further than 
General Marshall has recommended in this 
area. 

Chairman Grantx. Thank you. 


The President’s Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert a 
radio broadcast on NBC, Friday, Janu- 
ary 19, 1950: 

The President's budget calls for new ob- 
ligational authority, and that means appro- 
priations—and that is what the budget is— 
of $94,500,000,000. There will be, according 
to his estimates, $80,000,000,000 remaining 
to be expended out of this and prior years’ 
figures after June 30, 1952. 

Included in the $94,500,000,000 is $62,500,- 
000,000 for military functions and $9,500,- 
000,000 for foreign aid of one kind and an- 
other. The nonmilitary operations of the 
Government are only reduced in cases where 
legislative programs are expiring, such as 
certain programs in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, or where enormous sums were pro- 
vided, such as the stockpile job, and have 
not yet been expended or obligated. 

There still is a huge increase in the For- 
eign Information Service in the State De- 
partment, headed by Mr. Barrett, which has 
so far proved utterly worthless in getting 
the position of the United States across to 
foreign countries. Here they are asking for 
$115,000,000, as against $34,000,000 expendi- 
tures in the fiscal year 1950. 

I have made it my business to procure 
from them scripts of their broadcasts, on 
eight or nine different days since the 25th of 
June when the Korean hostilities began. 
Never once have they broadcast to foreign 
countries anything which in the slightest 
degree would make these foreign countries 
feel favorable to the United States or realize 
why we are taking the position and attitude 
we take on foreign relations questions, 
Most of their operations are so ridiculous and 
puerile that they would drive listeners away, 
rather than interest them in the United 
States and its programs. They seem simply 
to try to get off a lot of words, some of which 
sound like they were being placed in a bag 
and drawn out by lot. Frankly, I believe we 
need some kind of a propaganda service, 
but there is no sense in our spending more 
money on a service that is completely worth- 
less. It would seem as though the adihin- 
istration would take interest enough in the 
war effort to realize the value and necessity 
of such a service. The longer the Congress 
continues to appropriate funds, only to have 
them wasted, the longer the State Depart- 
ment will continue to maintain the so-called 
Information Service on an utterly inade- 
quate and worthless basis. 

The President is asking for a $1,000,000,000 
increase in the lending authority of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and a $1,000,000,000 in- 
crease in the lending authority of the Inter- 
national Bank, at a time when we should be 
conserving every single item. Foreign loans 
should be used only in places where the war 
effort of the United States will be promoted. 
We should get over the idea of lending 
money just to help foreign countries when 


it will not contribute directly to our de- 
fense. The question of doing good in the 
world will have to be postponed if we are to 
have the resources to support our war 
effort. 

The President is calling for a large item 
for the continuation of the ECA, when we 
have already this year provided $500,000,000 
more than they are able to spend, even with 
the very liberal programs they have set up. 
Foreign relief should be limited to what is 
absolutely necessary to keep the people in 
other countries together and to what we can 
afford to pay out. Unless we get down to 
what we can afford to pay out, the expendi- 
tures are going to be so big that we will not 
be able to raise taxes enough to meet them. 

Power projects stand out in enormous fig- 
ures in the estimates of the engineers and 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. Many of these 
are in territories where the power costs, if 
all the cost factors are taken into considera- 
tion, make the power produced more expen- 
sive than steam. And this is especially true 
of the large dams in the Missouri River where 
they are unable to compete for cost with the 
steam plants placed beside the coal moun- 
tains of the Dakotas. Many projects are in 
territories where the dams will silt full in a 
comparatively short time and where they will 
be utterly useless for either navigation or 
power, as compared with their cost. 

With very few exceptions, the President 
proposes to increase the number of personnel 
in the already top-heavy bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment. Even in the Defense Department 
there is enormous waste. There are offices 
where large numbers of officers are gathered 
together with civilian personnel, doing al- 
most nothing. 

My information is that the building and 
rehabilitation of the set-ups for the armed 
services are being done on a very extravagant 
scale and under loose contracts which cost 
vast sums of money. 

I cannot single out many things yet, be- 
cause the requests have not been broken 
down. 

Out of the $98,500,000,000 request for ap- 
propriation authority, only $21,008,000,000 is 
detailed. The rest is to follow later, and 
totals $76,700,000,000. 

The President is asking nearly $300,000,000 
to start off on subsidies to farmers, along the 
lines of the Brannan plan. This is ridicu- 
lous. 

He is asking for a $290,000,000 spending 
program on Federal aid to education for the 
purpose of starting that program and getting 
the Federal Government committed to it in 
such a way that we could never get out. 

He is asking for the construction of 75,000 
public housing units which, very evidently, 
could not be built for under $600,000,000. 

The President is also proposing medical aid 
to be operated by a payroll tax by the Fed- 
eral Government, a start toward socialized 
medicine and an effort to break down the 
morale of our civilian doctors. How much 
it would cost no one can tell. 

Amongst other New Deal operations, the 
President is proposing the FEPC, an effort 
to completely regiment and destroy the 
morale of the workers in industry. Those 
who think about it know that the passage 
of the FEPC is a declaration that the mi- 
nority groups are inferior races and that they 
are unable to get a job without the decree 
of a Federal commission which will be com- 
posed of social promoters who know nothing 
about the problems of the industry involved. 
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in Russia to destroy the last vestige of free- 
dom in the world. 

America became great, and the Opportuni- 
ties of our people for a good life with a high 
living standard became possible, because our 
people were taught to work and produce, 
and the rewards of industry went to those 
with the greatest capacity to produce. The 
incentive of rewards has kept the individual 
production of individual workers in the 
United States at an increasingly high level, 
and that is what has enabled us to build up 
and improve the standards of living of our 
people. When we get to the point where we 
measure the rewards of our people and the 
pay that they receive on some other basis, 
than the ability of the individual, selected 
by the employer who is working for a big 
production, then we slow down the wheels of 
industry and the production for defense. 
For my own part, I think we should stop try- 
ing to socialize the United States and con- 
centrate more and more on our war effort. 

I think perhaps the best comment on the 
budget message is that the President, in- 
stead of promoting these socialistic and de- 
structive measures and demands, should co- 
operate with the efforts that are being made 
to get rid of enormous expenditures and 
should quit attempting to distract the 
thoughts and efforts of the people from the 
thing that should be before them first at this 
time. 

Question. The President suggested new 
taxes of sixteen billions to meet the deficit, 
do you think the budget can be cut much 
below his figure, and reduce the deficit? 

Mr. Taser. The budget should be cut by 
three to four billion dollars. 

Question. Is it possible to raise $16,000,- 
000,000 more by taxes than present laws will 
yield? 

Mr. Taser. A 10 percent retail sales tax, 
exempting food, would yield $7,000,000,000. 
That is the biggest figure that I can put 
my finger on. Other increases would very 
largely have to come out of the lower income 
tax group, because increased taxes on the 
upper brackets will not yield very much 
money. 

Question. As a general practice, should we 
raise taxes to meet whatever the deficit may 
be—in other words—pay as we go? 

Mr. Taser. If it is possible to increase taxes 
and balance the budget, it should be done. 
Otherwise, we're going to have a continua- 
tion of the inflation which Mr. Truman has 
steadfastly promoted ever since his inaugura- 
tion. The dollar of 1945 purchased more 
than twice as much as the 1951 dollar. Big 
dollar figures in income are no good to the 
people unless they will buy something. 

Question, You have referred to the differ- 
ence between the seventy-one billions which 
the budget has earmarked for spending, and 
the ninety-four billions of obligational au- 
thority, which you say is the true budget. 
Does this difference mean still higher budgets 
in future years? 

Mr. Taber. If we appropriate $88,000,000,000 
in 1951 and spend forty-seven billions, we 
will have, including the carry-over, left over 
to spend in 1952 and subsequent years—$54,- 
500,000,000. If we appropriate ninety-four 
and one-half billion and spend seventy-one 
and one-half billion, we will have left, on 
July 1, 1952—with odd figures that will be 
added—about $80,000,000,000. If we appro- 
priate just as much for 1953 as we are being 
asked for 1952, very evidently the expendi- 
ture in 1953 will go up to ninety-seven or 
ninety-eight billion dollars, and we will have 
a continual increase in the amount we 
spend—so that there will be a deficit in 1953 
of twenty-six or twenty-seven billion dollars, 
even if we increase our tax take by $16,- 
000,000,000 now. 
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The Late William T. Cowan 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE FOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received word that one of Montana's 
most distinguished pioneer citizens, Mr. 
William T. Cowan, of Box Elder, has 
passed away. For many years I have 
been privileged to know Mr. Cowan and 
I cherished his friendship and support. 
I join with the countless other Montana 

le who mourn his . I wish 
to include in the Recorp a tribute to Mr. 
Cowan written by Herbert C. Watts, Jr., 
editor of the Havre (Mont.) Daily News, 
and published in that newspaper Janu- 
ary 19: 
Brit Cowan: A REAL MAN 


We like stories with a point to them and 
with a zestful flavor. Bill Cowan could spin 
a yarn with a degree of authenticity which 
could never be questioned. That alone would 
make him dear to us but there are so many 
other fine facets in the make-up of the late 
sage of Hill County which make us pause 
and say, Now there was a real man. 

When we were notified yesterday that Bill 
had passed away we felt that for a moment 
at least, time had stopped, for Bill had 
represented all that is good for this old 
world. His name stood for good deeds, for 
interest and loyalty to his fellowman and 
for conscientious endeavor. He character- 
ized those attributes which are the alpha 
and the omega of the perfect personality. 

Bill always was in balance. What he had 
to offer in his energies and talents gained for 
him the admiration of all with, whom he 
came in contact. Whenever problems beset 
him he tackled them as if his very existence 
depended on their answers. If he got his 
nose bumped in the process, his philosophy 
was “Well, I gave {hem a darn good run for 
their money.” : 

One of our biggest regrets will be that we 
never did get around to chronicling some of 
the historical high lights of this area as re- 
lated by Bill. A photographic memory 
equipped to give the facts in considerable 
detail, his descriptions were priceles~. You 
see, Bill Cowan was raised in an age when 
life meant so much that people cou'd take 
some time off and include the side lights 
which made any story worth listening to 
and absorbing. 

All men are created equal as far as the 
Cowan line of reasoning went. That is, all 
have equal opportunities if they will take 
the brains that God gave them and apply 
them in self-betterment. He once told us, 
“Young man, anybody with a lick of sense 
can be rich. Most of us are born with a lick 
of sense or else somebody takes care of us 
at State expense in an asylum or something. 
I'm rich in a way. I don’t mean as far as 
money . I mean in great friendships. 
That's what Imean. Uncle Sam can take my 
money away from me every year in taxes 


tral Committee and later as national commit- 
teeman. But his real politicking was built 
in working among all men regardless of party 
allegiance. 

Everybody knows the background of Bill 
Cowan's stout fights for Northern Montana 
College and the Marias project. We are 
grateful for his foresight and the 
into reality dreams of progress for this State 
which Bill dearly loved. 

We can’t be hackneyed in thought at this 
writing and state that Bill never had an 
enemy. Perhaps he had many. That makes 
no difference because he was a human being 
not an ethereal creature passing through the 
space of the years. However, he had the 
courage of his convictions and he stood up 
for his beliefs on his own two feet. When 
he was wrong he admitted it but he would 
often say, “Maybe there is a particle of truth 
in what I stand for and if so I'm not going 
to sit down totally licked.” 

That was Bill Cowan, merchant, stock- 
man, State senator, community worker, 
friend of men, and forgive an oft-used ex- 
pression, salt of the earth. We thank God 
that we had the joy of Knowing him for 
what he was—a real man.—H. C. W. 


Representative Norris Poulson Reveals 
Central Arizona Project Would Con- 
sume Vital War Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE COUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. POU!.SON. Mr. Speaker, Arizona 
leaders have stated they once more will 
push for swift passage of the central 
Arizona project bill, S. 75, and that this 
year they will urge its adoption on the 
ground that it is vital to the national 
defense program. 

To term this fantastic and nonessen- 
tial project a national defense measure 
is to place it on a completely phony and 
deceitful basis. 

The bill itself absolutely refutes any 
argument that the project would con- 
tribute to the national defense program, 
The promoters of this scheme will pre- 
tend that the electric power to be de- 
veloped by the project—some 10 years 
hence—would be used by national de- 
fense industries. 

Let me cite just one paragraph from 
the bill which shows that any national 
defense needs would be the last to get 
power from this project. I quote from 
page 5, section 4, of the bill: 

Electric developed at any of the 
generating plants herein authorized shall be 
used first for the operation of pumping 
plants and other facilities herein author- 


ized, and for replacement purposes, and the 
renrainder thereof sold or exchanged to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this act. 


In other words, surplus field crops, in- 
cluding potatoes, come first in this bill, 
and our national security comes last. 

In addition, the authors of S. 75 have 
tried to becloud the real 
@ meaningless section to 
namely, section 15, which is intended to 
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deceive Congress into the belief that the 
project would not be built if critical ma- 
terials to be used are needed for the war 
program. 

The fact is, that the principal mate- 
rials which would be consumed by the 
project are steel, other war metals, con- 
crete, machinery, and, above all, man- 
power—a vast number of skilled workers. 

Do we need a finding by some bureau- 
cratic agency that at this very moment 
steel, concrete, machinery, and man- 
power are critical materials? 

Even though the central Arizona proj- 
ect used not one ounce of critical ma- 
terials, it would inflict upon the tax- 
payers of the Nation an additional tax 
burden of more than $2,000,000,900. And 
that statement is based on the tax es- 
timate made by Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar Chapman. 

It is shocking that at a time like this, 
when we are faced with a war for our 
survival, that the Members of Congress 
should be required to waste one moment 
of their time in considering an outra- 
geous project of this nonessential nature. 


Fight for Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over Statior. WMEX, Boston, Mass., on 
Monday, January 22, 1951: 

We Rearm To Survive 

Fellow Americans, we've got a job to do, a 
big job, and it’s high time that we rolled up 
our sleeves to do the extra work required 
from all of us. 

It’s the job of protecting our homes and 
our families from the international outlaw 
who wants to take us over. 

For the past 5% we gave in to him 
on this point and that point, hoping that 
reason would finally prevail and that he 
would mind his own business because he had 
enough work to do in his own enormous back 
yard to absorb all of his time and his energy. 

We have found out, belatedly, that such 
a policy will not bring peace. 

For very concession that we make the 
appetite of Russian imperialism becomes 
hungry for more. 

The Russian Government has the mental- 
ity of a criminal, employing every element 
of fraud and force to take away from neigh- 
boring nations what they have built by 
honest effort. Think of this fact. It has 
more land and natural resources than any 
country in the world. And it knows that 
there is no combination of other nations 
that has the power or the intention of in- 
vading that land mass. Then, why isn’t the 
Russian Government concerned with the de- 
velopment of its own country so as to raise 
the standard of living for the Russian people? 

Basically it envies and,fears the free way 
of life beyond its frontiers. It realizes that 
if its own people knew the truth of life in 
the United States they would demand the 
right to build such a life for themselves. 
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But that would lead to freedom and under- 
mine the power by which the Communist 
minority holds the majority in bondage. 

They must destroy us because they cannot 
compete with us out in the open. 

Only 300 years ago this land of ours was a 
wilderness. 

What happened between then and now? 

Did a miracle occur whereby a nation of 
150,000,000 people with all its homes and 
cars and schools and churches was dropped 
ready-made from a celestial assembly line 
upon the North American Continent? 

The Reds haven't got the nerve to offer this 
propaganda line to explain our progress. 

For that would admit that there is some- 

«thing divine at work here in the United 
States which is an incentive for men to build 
a society from which all benefit in varying 
degrees, depending upon the ability and the 
effort of individuals. 

That miracle is freedom—the right to 
think ard do, and experiment, and work, and 
produce. 

We are limited only by the moral restraints 
of the Ten Commandments and the laws we 
make through our servants in Government, 
and not by the 10,000 curbs enforced by a 
tight and rigid group of tyrants who cannot 
be recalled or repudiated by the people for 
the crimes they have committed against the 
people. 

The Communist leaders know that they 
cannot match the broad distribution of the 
good things in life that is a developing fact 
under free governments. 

When millions of automobiles are pro- 
duced in 1 year in the United States, they 
are not sold to the members of any one 
special class. Americans do not have to pass 
a Marxist test or produce a card showing 
membership in the Communist Party or any 
party in order to buy a television set. Re- 
publicans and Democrats debate fiercely, 
then vote a decision as to laws and appro- 
priations. After that, they obey the majority 
opinion, and then worship in mixed congre- 
gations on Sunday. 

Behind the Communist double talk we 
penetrate to their real purpose. The few 
want to gather into their hands the concen- 
trated power that will completely dictate to 
the many. The devil himself wants to be 
God. 

The pity is that communism lures the 
envious, the ones with twisted minds, and 
the gullible to follow the leaders who stop 
at the gate, exhort their followers to go in, 
and then lock the door of the prison behind 
them. 

We the people of the United States are not 
attracted by this form of security. 

The snell game of communism will not 
deceive us to our own loss. 

And if they try to pull a gun on us to make 
a fast dollar and rob us of all that we have, 
we shall be waiting for them with a bigger 
gun aimed at them in order to discourage 
them. 

Our job is to get that gun ready. 

It won't be easy. 

No sane person wants war. But as long as 
there are lawless elements in the community 
or the world we have no other choice than to 
establish an effective security force that will 
prevent aggression or punish it. 

It will have to be a big gun, costing a 
fabulous sum in terms of money, brains, and 
manpower, both military and industrial. 

We had hoped and still hope that the 
United Nations may be able in some measure 
to halt aggression. 

On a more substantial basis, however, we 
must count on the efforts of ourselves and 
those nations allied with us in common de- 
fense under the A’ tic Pact. 

Here are the f that compel us to 
mobilize. 

Communist Russia and its satellites con- 
trol more than one-third of the earth. From 
Iran to Japan, Asia is threatened. Europe, 


from Turkey and Greece to Scandinavia, is 
open to attack. Communism is international 
in scope, and its goal is conquest of the 
world. The Soviet Union has rejected all 
offers of cooperation because it seeks to 
dominate. 

As of the present, the hremlin is attack- 
ing the outposts of the free world with troops 
of its satellite slaves, while the Red Army is 
being built up for the major assault. 

Stalin plans to defeat us by one or a com- 
bination of two ways: (1) By forcing us to 
undertake such unbearable defense costs that 
the American economy will crack under the 
strain; (2) by all-out military force. 

We know that we will not start a war, but 
can the same be said of Russia? 

Soviet diplomacy is trying to involve us in 
an exhausting land war on the Chinese main- 
land. 

At the same time it is trying to provoke 
misunderstandings among the United States, 
Britain, and France, that will splinter the 
unity of the free world. 

What is the strength of this Nation which 
seeks our downfall? 

The major war assets of the Soviet Union 
and its stooges include: A central position 
in the Europe-Asia land mass with vast nat- 


ural resources. The population totals more 


than 700,000,000. It has powerful land 
armies; an air force that exceeds ours in 
quantity if not in quaiity; hundreds of mod- 
ern submarines; and cells of traitors in every 
country including the United States. 

Among the weaknesses of the enemy are: 
The low level of efficiency in the members of 
its armed forces, its industry and its agri- 
culture; and the shortage of technically 
trained personnel. The transportation sys- 
tem is poor. Steel and petroleum are not 
sufficient to sustain a long war effort. And 
there are millions of people within the Rus- 
sian sphere of control who would rebel if 
they had a chance. 

In the planning of new and secret weapons, 
we are ahead of Russia. And we have the 
great industrial machine that can produce 
them in quantity if the holding operations 
give us time to work out these blueprints 
along the assembly line and to train people 
in the use of these weapons. 

A favorite technique of the Reds is to 
weaken a neighbor for conquest by provok- 
ing civil wars. They tried this in France and 
Italy, but we countered this maneuver effec- 
tively by our Marshall plan aid which helped 
these Nations to regain production and pro- 
vide income-producing employment for their 
people. 

Communist propaganda makes headway in 
Asia where too many people exist in ignor- 
ance and poverty. But while we strive to 
offset Communist influence there as best we 
can, the main danger centers in Europe. 

The Atlantic Pact, which will be strength- 
ened by the military assistance program, is 
evidence of the importance of Western Eu- 
rope in our foreign policy. If the resources 
of that highly developed area should fall into 
the hands of the enemy and, added to his 
own, should then be turned against us, what 
would be the result? We would be isolated 
and then slowly strangled. Looking at it 
the other way around the resources of West- 
ern Europe, coupled with our own, give us a 
decided edge. The defenses of this area 
must be strengthened without delay. Even 
then, our chief reliance would be the over- 
whelming number and quality of our weapons 
to overcome the masses of Soviet manpower. 

A foreign policy to be sound must prevent 
war or, failing that, be able to win a war. 
Our Government cannot succeed in either 
unless it knows what is going on in the 
world. Above all, it must secure informa- 
tion concerning the strength, disposition and 
intention of the potential enemy. We, as a 
Nation, have been weak in this department. 
At the end of World War II, a central intelli- 
gence agency was organized to put all these 
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functions under one head and to bring sys- 
tem to the job of digging up these vital facts 
and interpreting them correctly. 

Our security demands among other things 
that our morale or spirit must be superior to 
the enemy's. To guarantee this, we must 
carry the psychological or propaganda war 
directly to the enemy’s population. In the 
contest of ideas, the so-called Voice of Amer- 
ica, beamed to the heartland of the Commu- 
nist empire, is an important weapon. So 
far, however, ‘ts timid approach has turned 
up few res ‘Its. We shall have to strengthen 
this program, pointing up the contrast be- 
tween communism and democracy, showing 
the Russian people how they can better their 
lot, and encouraging them to overthrow 
those who enslave them. To do this con- 
vincingly we must employ the talents of 
those Russians who have escaped from com- 
munism, broadcasting the truth to their own 
people back home. 

The A-bomb, long-range planes, saboteurs, 
and the possibilities of germ warfare all ex- 
pose our civilian population to direct attack. 
The Nation has been slow to recognize this 
danger, because we have never had to cope 
with it before. Short of all-out war and 
complete mobilization it is up to the cities 
and the States to organize their civilian de- 
fense staffs and to train them in advance. 
We cannot afford to wait until after a sur- 
prise attack has hit us for proof that such an 
attack could happen. The best insurance is 
to be prepared ahead of time. 

As ore reads the daily papers, it seems 
that the mobilization of men and women for 
the Armed Forces and the mobilization of 
plant, materials, and skilled labor are all 
competing for priority. 

This underscores the fact that the Nation 
with the best industrial set-up and resources, 
is more likely to deter an aggressor, or to 
defeat him if he plunges the world into war, 

Manpower problems as a whole come first. 
We need men to make the weapons and men 
trained to use them. At the same time, we 
need workers in agriculture and volunteers 
for civilian defence. 

The services of more and more women will 
be needed on a full- or a part-time basis. 

Modern defense costs a lot of money. But 
the tax burden we shall be called upon to 
bear is light compared with the crushing 
burden suffered by those who have fallen 
under the iron rule of communism. 

You and I can help to keep our burden 
from becoming greater by giving extra effort 
to our job, by avoiding waste in any form, 
and by resolutely avoiding the black market 
which would weaken the controls that will be 
imposed to hold the line on prices. 

Look at it this way. Most Americans are 
working to give us the products and the serv- 
ices that we rely upon for our everyday 
peacetime needs. To this we must add those 
things and those services required for de- 
fense. 

We can meet this larger order if all of us 
work longer. 

I am confident that we can build up our 
defenses without suffering critical shortages 
of peacetime goods by working harder all 
around. 

The American people are anxious to know 
what they are expected to do. I have tried 
to sketch in the dangers of the situation 
confronting us, and the steps that must be 
taken to protect ourselves. 

Communism must be prevented from tak- 
ing over other countries because the balance 
of power would shift to them, thereby piac- 
ing us at a hopeless disadvantage. 

Up to Korea, Russia had gobbled up plenty 
of this world’s real estate and the people on 
it without meeting any military resistance. 

For our own security, we must oppose Red 
Russia’s expansion and let the Kremlin know 
that’ we are preparing to oppose it with 
power, 
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wishful thinkers who — to the 
that Russia will respond to the appeals 
reason or morality, blind themselves to the 
record of communism, Stalin has broken so 
many ts during the past few years, 
that I haven’t got time to list them. The 
Reds are materialists, and the only thing 
that will stop them ts the fact that we refuse 
to be tricked and that henceforth we shall 
the teeth. The big gun that will in- 
mortal wound on communism if it 
attack is the only deterrent that the 
nderstand and respect. 
The big gun of defense is what we must 
build and man. 
It is not a course of our own choosing. We 
are impelled to it by stern necessity. 
The sooner we arm the better will be our 


us. 
I believe that under our present realistic 
policy the odds incline toward an uneasy 
truce instead of an all-out war. 


An Issue for Great Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, just prior 
to the openinz of the present Congress, 
it became evident to most of us that the 
adventure in Korea had failed. It be- 
came more than ever manifest that this 
country’s foreign policy was leading di- 
rectly to world war III. 

Because of these things, Republican 
leaders in the other body planned a 
“great debate” on the subject of our 
foreign relations. Properly speaking, 
they proposed a complete reexamination 
of foreign policy, and a demand for an 
accounting from the Truman adminis- 
tration. 

The attitude and actions of the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State, had 
made it clear that bipartisanism in 
foreign policy was dead. 

This, in itself, was a good thing. It 
was so because the former bipartisan 
policy never had been but 
Democratic policy, with some Republican 
leaders saying “me too.” 

A situation had arisen wherein those 
with the energy and courage to oppose 
the tragic blundering of the administra- 
tion, were silenced for the most part by 
smear words, such as “isolationist” and 
“Fascist.” In any event, their protests 
and criticism were ignored. 

Therefore it seemed that the opening 
of a new Congress presented a favorable 


that some light at last might be thrown 
upon the dark area of administration 


ly 
evaluate Russian intentions, and its im- 
pulsive and ill-considered use of such 
military power as remains to us. 

And so the “great debate” was started. 
It has continued, rather sporadically, 
for nearly 3 weeks. But now it seems to 
have boiled down to a single question. 


Does the President possess constitu- 
tional powers to send American troops in 
force to Europe, or anywhere else, with- 
out the consent of Congress? 

The President sent our troops into the 
Korean debacle without the consent of 
Congress. And without the consent of 
Congress, the late President Roosevelt 
sent our troops to Iceland, just before 
the onset of World War II. Many still 
earlier precedents for such action exist 
in American history. 

It is true, even, that many constitu- 
tional authorities of past years, have 
supported the contention that American 
Presidents do, indeed, possess such pow- 
ers. 

Nevertheless, I believe that a question 
still remains. Can the President send 
our troops abroad at his own discretion, 
any time and for any reason that seems 
to him valid? Or can he do so only when 
American citizens or American proper- 
ties directly are jeopardized? That ques- 
tion, I believe, remains to be answered. 

At the same time, it seems to me that 
the question concerning the President's 
constitutional right to send American 
divisions to Europe this year, without 
first obtaining the consent of Congress, 
is somewhat beside the point at this time. 

The President acted without consult- 
ing Congress in sending our young men 
to fight and suffer and die fruitlessly in 
Korea. Plainly he acted on impulse, 
without due consideration, and without 
consulting even such poor advisers as he 
keeps about him. His action brought 
disaster. 

Therefore, it would seem to me now, in 
view of President Truman’s tragically ir- 
responsible decision on Korea, that the 
real question at issue pertains chiefly to 
the responsibility of his actions in the 
future. Especially with respect to the 
decision on when, and if, and in what 
number our troops should be sent to 
bolster a faltering defense of Western 
Europe. 

Can the President be trusted to use 
properly, with due caution and good 
judgment, those powers to which he lays 
claim in this connection? 

One of the constitutional functions of 
the Congress is to serve as a checkrein 
upon the ambitions, or the possibly ill- 
judged actions, of the Chief Executive. 

Is not this the time for Congress to 
exercise that curb on the Chief Executive 
which is implicit in the powers granted 
Congress by the Constitution? 

This, I believe, is a question really 
worthy of debate. 


Rabbi Maxwell Dubin, of Los Angeles, 
Speaks Out Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of America are awake to the dan- 
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ger of Communist aggression and of the 
design of Communists to spread their 
power and enslave the free nations of the 
world. They are alert to the dangers of 
sabotage within the United States as well 
as to the threat from foreign aggressors, 
and they realize that every American 
must join in a united effort to defeat the 
threats of aggression. 

In a recent address delivered at the 
Wilshire Boulevard Temple, Los Angeles, 
Rabbi Maxwell H. Dubin gave an inspir- 
ing message enumerating the reasons 
why every American must today be on 
guard against communism which is 
worthy of the attention of every citizen. 
The following editorial from the Holly- 
wood Citizen-News high lights the vital 
message from Rabbi Dubin: 

REASONS FOR BEING ON GUARD 

Civilians are just as much in this war as 
though they actually wore a uniform, de- 
clared Rabbi Maxwell H. Dubin, of the Wil- 
shire Boulevard Temple in a recent sermon 
dealing with the “horrible thing” that 
threatens this country. 

“Wars are fought at home,” said Rabbi 
Dubin. “Wars are fougl.t in the laboratories. 
Wars are fought in the factories. That is 
where Russia has declared war upon us. Her 
aim is to paralyze—to sabotage—to slow 
down the work that we in America are try- 
ing to do in order to prepare ourselves for 
the ordeal. 

“In the days ahead you and I have got to 
be on guard, very much on guard, because 
attempts have been made and attempts will 
be made to befog the issue. You are going 
to be asked to sign all kinds of protests 
and all kinds of proclamations. Be care- 
ful. Know what you are doing and if you 
do not know, ask.” 

We have made many false assumptions in 
the past concerning the enemy, Rabbi Dubin 
pointed out. We failed to understand the 
real aims and ambitions of Soviet Russia. 

“We were led to believe in America that 
communism was a forward-looking social 
movement, ied by great idealists who had a 
high code of social and international mor- 
ality. 

“We were sold the idea that Soviet Russia 
was a civilized country, determined to di- 
rect its international life in paths of peace 
and of progress. We were told that Soviet 
Russia had a government that would have 
respect for its international promises and 
commitments and would devote its best in- 
terests to the welfare of its own people and 
to the peoples of other lands.” 

Such ideas should never have been ac- 
cepted, the Rabbi said, as he pointed out 
how the millions of Jews who lived in Russia 
when the revolution took place were the 
first ones to be liquidated by the Commu- 
nists. “They were sent to labor camps, they 
dug the canals; they were sent to Siberia 
and they died—by the hundreds of thou- 
sands—because the thing for which the Jew 
stood and stands—respect for human indi- 
viduality—was not and is not wanted by 
Soviet Russia.” 

But the warnings of those who knew went 
unheeded, so “Russia was treated by the na- 
tions of the world like a spoiled child that 
threatens to hold its breath if it does not 
get what it wants. We accepted her word. 
We had faith in her signature, faith in the 
agreements that were made. * * * 

“Russia violated every promise to the 
Western World. She abused our trust, 
spread her power, seized lands, destroyed 
governments, developed fifth columns 
throughout the world and poisoned the 
minds of millions of people against their 
native governments.” 
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Rabbi Dubin hopes that now after 5 years 
of disillusionment we have awakened to 
facts. He referred to the fact that today 
behind the iron curtain “the last traces of 
Jewish life are being eliminated.” 

After 3 months in Europe, Rabbi Dubin 
reached the conclusion that everyone wants 
to come to America because “materially and 
spiritually there is not another land in the 
world as fortunate as ours.” 

The above few extracts from an inspiring 
address provide reasons enough for the Rab- 
bi’s declaration that, “we must be on guard.” 


The Price of Lettuce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to comment on the excessive mark-ups 
in the price of lettuce, a subject which 
was discussed January 19 by Gabriel 
Heatter, the well-knowr. Mutual news 
commentator. He reported the average 
Nation-wide retail price of lettuce as 27 
cents per head. If this price is correct, 
the people should know that the farmers 
last year received an average of less than 
5 cents per head for their lettuce. That 
is still the price, although growing costs 
are about 7 cents per head. 

We had in my district of California 
over 30,000 acres in lettuce. I am told 
that almost half of the crop on this 
acreage has been destroyed by frost, 
which will lower the supply and make 
the growers’ costs greater. The farmers 
of my district will do all they can to get 
lettuce to the markets at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Following is a telegram which the let- 
tuce growers of my district sent to 
er Heatter immediately after his broad- 
cast: 


Et CENTRO, CALIF., January 21, 1951, 
Hon. JOHN PHILLIPs, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your timely review of lettuce prices in 
grocery stores has opened possible channel 
for benefits to every household and pre- 
vent further injustice to farmers of lettuce. 
Through you it is possible to bring factual 
information to public and in these times 
this gesture would be welcomed by all. Your 
quotation of 27 cents per head of lettuce 
is reported to be accurate Nation-wide in 
chain stores as well as independent mar- 
kets. The public will be interested to know 
that the farmer is now and has been for 
the past year receiving an average of less 
than 5 cents per head for his lettuce. Costs 
have averaged at least 7 cents minimum. 
The lettuce farmers have been and are now 
suffering their greatest financial losses be- 
cause of the situation you have exposed. 
That is the excessive profits obtained because 
of excessive mark-ups over costs by those 
who retard consumption with high prices. 
This could be worked to better advantage 
with cheaper prices to housewives, causing 
greater consumption, thereby creating great- 
er demand for farmers’ lettuce which would 
increase volume and lower unit costs. Noth- 
ing new to axiom of supply and demand, 
Nothing new to larger volume and lower 


prices and same total profits for retailer. 
Nothing new to production being among 
greatest assets of our country. Your stand 
against profiteering is applicable to lettuce 
and would be one more of your noted public 
services. It touches every family and would 
be invaluable in establishing an understand- 
ing between producer and consumer. This 
becomes increasingly important when the 
retailer and the Government are getting 
what the consumer believes is going to the 
producer. The Imperial Valley Farmers As- 
sociation in Imperial Valley, Calif., along 
with our neighbors in Arizona produce over 
90 percent of the lettuce consumed in the 
United States and Canada. 
IMPERIAL VALLEY FARMERS ASSOCIATION, 
El Centro, Calif. 
Yuma VEGETABLE SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION, 
Yuma, Ariz. 


Antisubmarine Ships and Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


‘ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23,1951 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I would like to include the following 
comments as a preface to an editorial 
which appeared in the Philadelphia 
Daily News of December 21, 1950. 

The most recent edition of Jane’s 
Fighting Ships reports that the Soviet 
Union is building a powerful fleet of 
1,000 submarines. Those of us from the 
Atlantic seaboard remember only too 
vividly the dark days of 1942 when Nazi 
Germany with a much smaller fleet of 
less advanced design than the deadly 
snorkel type submarine now being 
built by the Communists wrought ter- 
rible destruction upon our merchant 
shipping and threatened for a time to 
disrupt our entire war effort. 

It took us many months of hard work 
to overcome the initial advantage en- 
joyed by the enemy submarines. Even 
today some of our beaches are darkened 
by the oil lost from the scores of tankers 
that were sunk 7 or 8 years ago by 
U-boats lurking off shore. 

Our Navy is keenly aware of the men- 
ace of the submarine fleet being built 
by Soviet Russia. They need to be en- 
couraged to meet it. If we are called 
upon to fulfill the obligations assumed 
under the North Atlantic Pact, the sub- 
marines which seek to cut our lines of 
communication across the sea may well 
be the most dangerous threat we will 
meet. 

The Philadelphia Daily News in a re- 
cent editorial has deplored false econ- 
omy which cuts into appropriations for 
the latest type antisubmarine ships and 
weapons which the Navy needs. Mr. 
Speaker, this is no place for economy. 
We must recognize the challenge of the 
submarine and prepare to meet it. It 
is not a phase of our defense effort we 
can afford to neglect even for a moment. 

Two world wars have found us un- 
prepared to deal with undersea warfare, 
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It must not happen a third time. The 
warning given by the Philadelphia Daily 
News is, indeed, timely and important: 


Navy SHOULD Have ANY ANTISUBMARINE 
WEaPONS It Asks 

Since the days of Commodore John Barry 
and Capt. John Paul Jones, the United States 
Navy always has been a major consideration 
in any plans for the Nation’s defense. True, 
between wars, its personnel and ships and 
equipment have been reduced to proportions 
that other countries thought ridiculous. 
But when the shots were fired and the United 
States began to rebuild its Navy, the odds 
for victory increased apace. And quite often, 
the efficiency of the Navy represented the 
difference between victory and defeat. 

Most military strategists admit the need 
for a strong Navy for they realize the Ameri- 
can sea forces are, when at full strength, the 
Nation's first and greatest line of defense 
from attack abroad. 

The gathering clouds on the international 
horizon have brought this question forcibly 
to the forefront of public attention. 

In the First World War, the major threat 
to the lifelines of the United States and its 
Allies was the German submarine warfare, 
in which hundreds of vessels were sunk un- 
til the United States Navy went into action 
and immobilized the undersea wolves of 
Kaiser Wilhelm. In the Second World War, 
Hitler's Third Reich also tried to use the 
submarine but never was able to accomplish 
the destruction, either in scope or mone- 
tary loss, that the Imperial German Navy 
did because of the alertness of the American 
Navy. 

However, the Nazis did considerable re- 
search on submarines and built the snorkel, 
the most powerful and fastest undersea craft 
ever constructed. And when the Russian 
Armies swept into the Baltic States, where 
the Germans had their shipyards and sub- 
marine pens, they confiscated the plans and 
models. They also made prisoners of the 
German scientists, naval experts, and archi- 
tects who were engaged in the development 
and put them to work for the Communist 
war machine. 

Since then, the Russians have been busily 
building submarines and today it is known 
they have a fleet of approximately 200 snor- 
kels, whose range is more than 7,000 miles, 
which enables them to make a trans-Atlantic 
crossing and return without stopping. In 
addition, they have more than 150 other 
types they can use to harass shipping if they 
go to war. They also have 120 submarines 
under construction and plan to expand their 
underwater fleet to 1,000. 

At present there are more than 100 of these 
Russian submarines lying in the waters off 
Japan and Korea. If Russia entered the 
Korean War, the havoc these subs could 
wreak to the Allied forces attempting to 
evacuate their hard-pressed troops would be 
catastrophic, except for a gallant stand by 
our never-give-up-the-ship Navy. They 
also could threaten the American defense 
line from Japan to the Philippines. 

For these reasons Congress must give the 
United States Navy whatever it ks in the 
way of finances to build its own submarines 
and antisubmarine service to meet the gath- 
ering threat from the Soviet Union. Any 
secret weapon in process must be speeded to 
production at once, because the ileet of 200 
Red snorkel subs presents a major problem. 
If these U-boats can be immobilized, the 
total defeat of the Russian Navy is certain, 
and the American Navy will have little diffi- 
culty in keeping the sea lanes open for 
American and Allied transports and supply 
ships. 

The staggering sum of $2,000,000,000 was 
spent to perfect the atomic bomb, but if this 
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oped, the loss of 


rob the Navy of any weapons 
put a foreign submarine cam- 
paign under control would be only pound- 
foolish in the end. Economy is a matter of 
saving with good judgment, not paring funds 
to a point where the remainder will not 
accomplish the full purpose of national de- 
ense required. 
The United States Navy, today as in the 
past, is an integral part of America’s pro- 
tection and shares equally with the Army 
and the Air Force the responsibility for safe- 
guarding American lives. 

At present it is giving a remarkable ac- 
count of itself in bombarding enemy posi- 
tions in Korea from the sea to permit the 

und forces to maintain their orderly 
withdrawals from dangerous areas. None 
can say how many American lives are being 
saved every time a shell from the U. 8. S. 
Missouri explodes in Chinese Communist 
ranks. 

Each branch of the Navy, likewise, is im- 
portant to the effective whole. Without its 
carriers in the Pacific war, the Japanese 
Fleet would not have been driven back to its 
ports and destroyed forever as a threat to 
peace. service, its battle 

ir 


their special roles to enact in any action, and 
they must be brought to the fullest degree of 
efficiency. 

But, at the same time, the submarine 
phases of the problem are emerging as most 
important. If the United States is to cope 
with what will be, in time of war, a major 
peril, not only to the surface craft, but to 
the coast-line cities as well, the Navy must 
be given the green light to develop whatever 
antisubmarine or other naval defenses they 
need. 

To do otherwise would be depriving the 
Nation of a defense it may sorely need at a 
not too tar distant time. 


. Its 
ns and fast cruisers and destroyers have 


Victor Lasky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
television and radio industry is currently 
beset with problems rising out of the 
Communist menace. The industry has 
long been a target for Communist infil- 
tration. Therefore, it is heartening to 
learn that the great pioneering network, 
the National Broadcasting System, is 
considering the appointment of Victor 
Lasky as a consultant and commentator, 
Mr. Lasky, as many of you know, is co- 
author of Seeds of Treason and one of 
the Nation’s outstanding authorities on 
the Communist menace. 

The noted radio editor of the New 
York Daily News, Mr. Ben Gross, has 


written a column about NBC’s negotia- 
tions with Mr. Lasky, a staff writer of 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun. 
I am inserting it in the Recorp so that 
the Members of the House may have an 
opportunity to read it: 
[From the New York Daily News of December 
29, 1950] 

The big headache, Who is a Communist 
sympathizer? What is pro-Communist 
propaganda? ‘Trying to answer these ques- 
tions is giving the radio and television 
networks a major headache these days. The 
problem has come to the fore again with 
the recent attack on commentator Drew 
Pearson by Senator Josep McCarrny. It 
also boiled over a few weeks ago when sev- 
eral hundred protests poured into NBC 
denouncing a program celebrating the Bill 
of Rights, with Melvyn Douglas, Burgess 
Meredith, and Kenny Delmar in the leading 
roles, a8 Moscow-inspired. The truth is 
that the broadcasters have become so jittery 
of late that they fear almost any offering 
save an innocuous song and comedy period 
might contain some hidden leftist signifi- 
cance. 

To those who know the leaders of the 
broadcasting industry—most of them con- 
servative Republicans and all of them patri- 
otic citizens—the idea that they would know- 
ingly permit their properties to be used for 
anti-American purposes is nothing less than 
laughable. But whether some of their em- 
ployees—commentators, performers, and 
writers—are sympathetic to the Commie 
cause—well, that is a different matter. 

The powers that be in radio and TV are 
hopelessly confused. They simply do not 
know the score. What they need is sound 
advice from experts who can tell the differ- 
ence between a party-liner and one who 
believes in democratic principles. 

So it’s interesting news that NBC is con- 
sidering the appointment of Victor Lasky 
not only as a commentator on the Commu- 
nist movement but also as a special con- 
sultant on communism as it affects policy, 
programs, and personnel. Lasky, an able 
newspaperman and the coauthor of the 
most interesting book written about the 
Alger Hiss case, the best selling Seeds of 
Treason, is an acknowledged authority on 
the topic. He knows who the Commies are 
and what they are up to. But, a’, the same 
time, he’s not one of those fellows ‘who shout 
“Communist” at everyone in sight. For ex- 
ample, when the recent excitement over 
Anna Rosenberg hit the print, he immedi- 
ately appraised the charges as being un- 
founded. 

It seems to me that NBC is on the track 
of a good idea. And it’s one that other 
networks might well copy. 


Men in Politics 
EXTENSION OF PEMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Men in Politics,” that appeared in the 
Scranton, Pa., Catholic Light on Novem- 
ber 9, 1950, together with an editorial 
that appeared in the Boston, Mass., Post 
under date of November 13, 1950, entitled 
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“Impellitteri’s Victory.” The above- 
mentioned editoria!s follow: 


[From the Scranton (Pa.) Catholic Light of 
November 9, 1950] 


MEN IN Pottrics 


A politician is a politician even after the 
election. Unfortunately, this fact is not al- 
ways appreciated. And while everyone 
realizes that a man seeking office is a poli- 
tician, entirely too few remember that he is 
no different and no better after he gains 
office. 

Consequently, the candidates who lose are 
remembered as politicians. Those who win 
become office holders and remain such until 
the next election. But they're still poli- 
ticians. 

These latter, mindful of their status, 
should study remarks made recently by one 
of their very own, the Honorable James A. 
Parley. 

Mr. Farley traces the Christian attitude 
toward political power back to St. Paul's re- 
mark that “there is no power but from God 
and those that are ordained by God.” This, 
he avers, means that those who hold political 
power are in a sense ministers of God in 
the temporal order. Since their powers come 
from God, and since they act in His name, 
obviously any politician who dares use his 
office in a manner that is contrary to the 
laws of God or in a way likely to arouse His 
wrath is rushing toward an inevitable day 
of reckoning with a speed and a. blindness 
awful to behold. And this applies to every 
politician, however great or small the office 
he holds. 

To Mr. Parley, politics is an ancient calling. 
More than that, it is an honorable profes- 
sion and a sacred trust. So long as God 
remains in the picture; so long as politicians 
remember that they are the servants not the 
masters of the people and so long as they 
do not lose sight of their only raison d'etre 
no one will quarrel with Mr. Parley’s 
statements. 

But what is the principal task, nay the 
only purpose, that even remotely justifies 
the existence of politicians? Again Mr. Far- 
ley supplies the answer: 

“Always the common welfare is the goal. 
In a public order under God, neither the 
hears nor the memters of the political par- 
ties'should try to advance inerely partisan 
or group interest. Self-enrichment is a be- 
trayal of the sacred trust of the public officer 
in his office and of the political party in its 
power. It violates sound ethical principles 
and is an offense again good morals. We 
must never forget that it is the common 
good which is commanded by the natural 
law—that is, by the eternal law of God 
which we learn by examining human nature 
with our human reason.” 

Forthright as are these words, they are 
mild compared to those Mr. Farley uses in 
declaring that politicians have definite re- 
sponsibilities. Oddly enough, no mention is 
made of responsibility or loyalty to the party. 
Mention is made, however, of responsibility 
to God and man. Politicians, he declares, 
“are responsible to God to keep a just ac- 
count of their stewardship. They are re- 
sponsible to man for the wise and temperate 
exercise of their God-given authority.” 

And yet who can deny that all too often 
mo one is more completely forgotten than 
the people—unless it be Almighty God. 

As Mr. Parley points out, the day will come 
when each politician must render an account 
of his works. He will be better prepared 
for that day of strict judgment by frequently 
recalling these final words of one who knows 
whereof ho speaks: 

“Let no one think that these are trifling 
matters. Let no one think that they are 
easy matters. Let no one think that they 
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are matters which can be responsibly han- 
dled except reverently and prayerfully under 
God.” 


[From the Boston Post of November 13, 1950] 
IMPELLITTERI'S VICTORY 

The victory of Vincent R. Impellitteri, the 
new mayor of New York, is entirely his and 
the people’s. The machines were defied; the 
parties were defied; the bosses were defied. 
He performed a political miracle and demon- 
strated the strength of American democ- 
racy—the tough fiber that lies beneath the 
political encrustations. But a word of 
thanks goes from all to James A. Farley, 
who lent his name and prestige to Mayor 
Impellitteri’s campaign. In a_ political 
squabble such as that out of which the 
three-cornered New York mayoralty fight 
developed there are a good many voters who, 
hesitant about the issues, will gladly put 
their vote beside the name of the man that 
Mr. Farley says is “deserving.” 


The Railroad Workers Tell Their Side of 
the Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial which appeared in 
the Wisconsin Daily News, Monday, Jan- 
uary 22, 1951. This article was by W. P. 
Kennedy, president of one of the great 
railroad brotherhoods, namely, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
which I believe is the largest of the trans- 
portation organizations. 

I know of no organization of men who 
have been more patriotic and who have 
done more in the industrial field for the 
country, both in time of war and in peace, 
than have the railroad brotherhoods. In 
rain or snow, in ice or sleet they man the 
transportation systems of this great 
Nation. They are ever patient, but 
among them at the present time is a bit- 
terness that is clearly justified by the 
treatment that they have received at the 
hands of their employers who have made 
the Government their chief instrument. 
The following is an intelligent and 
factual statement of the case of the rail- 
road brotherhoods, and I commend it to 
the House for their conscientious con- 
sideration: 

THem Brrrerness Runs Deerp—THe Ral 
Workers TELL THEIR SIDE OF THE STORY 
(By W. P. Kennedy) 

The men who battle the icy blasts of win- 
ter and face death every day on their jobs 
to keep the Nation’s trains running are not 
getting a fair deal these days. 

They cannot understand just why this 
should be. Haven’t the Government, the 
press, and their employers been telling them 
how important and how valuable their work 
is to national welfare during these trying 
times? 

If their jobs are so vital, if their contribu- 
tion to our economy and to the defense effort 
is so necessary, why is it that 22 months of 
negotiations have failed to yield conditions 


of employment that are standard in practi- 
cally all other industry? 

This is shabby reward for the patience, 
responsibility, and the generally cool-headed 
manner in which the railroad man has al- 
ways conducted his relations with his em- 
ployer. And it has fostered a bitter resent- 
ment against our employers that has hither- 
to been unknown in the railroad industry. 
It runs deep. It is dangerous. 


DISCRIMINATION CHARGED 


Although practically all United States 
workers have now long enjoyed the standard 
40-hour workweek with overtime on the 
sixth and seventh days, the railroad switch- 
man and yardman are being denied this ac- 
cepted American working standard. One 
million nonoperating rail employees (clerks, 
shopmen, boilermakers, machinists, etc.) 
have enjoyed the 5-day week with no pay 
reduction for almost 2 years. Why the 
discrimination? 

Train crews, who operate the trains over 
the road, are seeking in addition to desper- 
ately needed wage-rate increases, improve- 
ments in working rules that are long over- 
due. These include away-from-home ex- 
penses, such as lodging and meals, and pen- 
alty pay for delays at the terminals that are 
the result of management bungling. There 
are some others, but these are two objectives 
that should be readily understood. They are 
accepted practices in all other industry. 

As matters now stand, a majority of yard 
service employees work 7 days a week at 
straight time. They work that kind of 
schedule just to buy their families the bare 
necessities of life under today’s soaring liv- 
ing costs, the biggest in United States his- 
tory. 

Steelworkers, auto workers, common la- 
borers, in fact, most other workers have 
received four wage increases and some a 
fifth since the end of World War II. Train- 
men have had three. Their last pay hike 
was in October 1948. 


EIGHT RATE INCREASES 


In contrast, the railroads have asked for 
and received eight general rate increases 
since the end of the war. They add up to 
57 percent. They are hauling more freight 
and making more money than at any time 
in their history—and have just filed for still 
another rate hike. 

Of course, we want the railroads to pros- 
per, but we want and imust have a fairer 
share in our contribution to that prosperity. 
The railroads are today hauling several times 
the freight of 25 years ago—and they are 
doing it with more than 1,000,000 fewer em- 
ployees. This means that individual pro- 
ductivity has increased manyfold. Manage- 
ment refuses to share this increase with the 
men who make possible its improved finan- 
cial situation. 

Because of this attitude, the operating rail 
worker, who was once at the top of the list, 
has slipped to about thirtieth place in the 
scale. 

For example, in Cleveland, BRT head- 
quarters, yardmen’s pay ranges from $1.34 to 
$1.64 an hour as compared to building 
tradesmen who range from $1.95 (for com- 
mon labor) to $2.70; steel workers, $1.80 to 
$2.25, and machinists, $1.80 to $2.10. Many 
are paid bonuses over and above their regu- 
lar rates because of labor shortages. They 
have all this plus double time on certain 
holidays, overtime after 40 hours, and many 
other benefits not included in our contracts, 

We are glad our brothers in the A. F. of L. 
and CIO enjoy such conditions, but are not 
men engaged in the hazardous and important 
work of rail transportation entitled to at 
least as good a break from their employers? 

THE MEN ARE BITTER 

The restive and bitter spirit among oper- 
ating rail workers, which broke out around 
the country a few weeks back in unauthorized 
strikes, is the result of management's abso- 
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lute refusal to enter into collective bargain- 
ing in the usual and realistic sense as prac- 
ticed in most other industries. 

We have obeyed the Railway Labor Act to 
the letter—and have not violated its spirit. 
We came to the bargaining table, prepared 
to give and take in an effort to work out a 
satisfactory agreement of our differences. 

The carriers came to the table to delay. 
At no time did they deal straight across the 
table. Their intention from the beginning 
was to take advantage of the endless delays 
afforded by the Railway Labor Act. They 
could stand the wait more than the switch- 
man on the job. Each day the settlement 
was put off meant almost $1,000,000 in their 
coffers. 

When the case finally went to a Presiden- 
tial Emergency Board, we painstakingly and 
patiently presented the justification for our 
demands, backing them with irrefutable sta- 
tistical and sociological data. That Board, 
comprised of men totally unfamiliar with 
the railroad industry arid rail labor prob- 
lems, turned in a report we could not accept. 


FINDINGS NOT MANDATORY 


Contrary to the general belief, Emergency 
Board reports under the law are not manda- 
tory or binding on either party to the dis- 
pute. We rejected the Board’s findings but 
did agree to use it as the basis for discussion 
and further negotiation. 

The carriers retorted that it was either the 
Board's report or nothing. This has been 
their position in recent years. Its acceptance 
would amount to compulsory arbitration, a 
mechanism most repulsive to free enterprise 
and free labor. How can we permit 
strangers, unfamiliar with the complexities 
of rail labor-management relations to have 
the final say in such vital matters? 

Our demands were first served on the car- 
riers 22 months ago. By exploiting the Rail- 
way Labor Act and their loyal, responsible 
employees, the railroads have thus far 
managed to avoid a fair and realistic settle- 
ment. 

At this point “realistic” means at least the 
40-hour week with no pay cut and substan- 
tial wage raises to match those of the rest 
of labor, including the coal miners, who have 
been granted a 30-cent hourly pay hike with- 
in the last 11 months, 

The yecent White House proposal was 
turned down because, like the Emergency 
Board report before it, it would have given 
away conditions achieved in over 50 years of 
collective bargaining, and would not have 
granted the standard 40-hour week or a 
reasonable wage hike to help meet the bur- 
dens of the onrushing inflation. 

Living costs‘are the same for the railroad 
man as the painter, auto worker, carpenter, or 
plumber, and he is entitled to the same 
treatment they have demanded and received 
from their employers. 


MANAGEMENT STUBBORN 


We are now trying again to reach an agree- 
ment with the carriers but we are up against 
a recalcitrant, stubborn, and greedy manage- 
ment that is using the Korean War to weaken 
our union and jam an unfair, unreasonable 
deal down our throats. 

The railroad men’s plight is desperate. 
That’s why our thanks go to the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers for giving us this space 
to tell briefly our side of the story that in 
recent weeks has put the rail workers on the 
front pages. 

Since we can’t strike—the workingman’s 
only real weapon—during the war emergency, 
and since the hand of Government has made 
no genuine effort to even the scales that are 
balanced against us, we are asking public 
opinion to come to our aid. Our cause is 
just. Our men are the 40-hour week and 
two pay rounds behind—and inflation is way 
ahead. 

The “rail” deserves a better break than he 
is getting today. 
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Horses and Mules Needed in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include an editorial which 
appeared in the Lexington (Ky.) Herald 
of January 4, 1951. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

Horsks aND MULES 


Col. John F. Wall, of Camden, 8. C., is well 
known in Lexington as the author of A 
Horseman’s Handbook on Practical Breeding 
and other books dealing with horses. For 
years, in connection with the United States 
Remount Service, he was in charge of breed- 
ing and purchasing horses for military use of 
the Government. Colonel Wall, in a recent 
interview with the Camden (S. C.) Chronicle, 
said: 


“In the first place the only reliable source 
of information of enemy ground troops any- 
where near the front is secured by other 
ground troops and cannot be relied upon if 
reported by air. This is true for the reason 
that a division of troops can be easily hidden 
between Lugoff and Blaney—or even more 
open territory, all day, and not be detected 
from the air. That division may then move 
by night with safety if reconnaissance by air 
is the dependence by his adversary. Unfor- 
tunately, we have depended much on recon- 
naissance by jeeps, and other motor military 
outfits. That worked very well in the @ark- 
way country of Europe and in some of the 
more rugged terrain. But in a rough 
tangled country such as our men have found 
in parts of Korea, a dismounted infantry- 
man or a horseman is the safe reliant agency. 
They can go in the byways or across coun~ 
try. Ambushes are avoided that way. But 
our infantry has taken the lesson from our 
recent war in Europe. They are transported 
on trucks, while our horse cavalry has been 
eliminated from the Army. 

“The G-2 in the Korean theater had to 
depend on the information he could secure. 
Had he had the old-time patrols of infantry 
and horse cavalry, his estimate could have 
been accurate. 

“But information of the enemy and pro- 
tection on the march from him is not the 
only place that we want to mention the 
horse and mule situation. Horse cavalry 
has been used effectively against our troops 
in Korea. It is indeed sad that men of the 
First Cavalry Division—a former horse out- 
fit—suffered from such attack. I was a 
member of this outfit once myself. If any 
old-timers remain in it today, their esti- 
mate of their situation has been most ade- 
quate,I am sure. And all of us can see what 
@ great assurancé our troops could have had 
if adequate pack trains had been in Korea. 

“Our good military leaders are not branch 
protagonists. I fully expect them to use 
everything against an enemy that they can 
muster. I expect them to organize horse 
cavalry units and plentiful mule pack trains. 
We don’t know where we may be called upon 
to serve. The club, the slingshot, the horse, 
and the mule, too, will be taken from moth 
balls. They will never become museum 


The comments of Colonel Wall are par- 
ticularly timely. Much has been heard of 
the losses in Korea and of the need for horses 
and mules for pack trains. However, his 
references to the need for scouting and for 
cavalry for fighting and patrol are good. 
Colonel Wall offers no criticism. He is not 


the type to criticize, for he is, first of all, an 
Army man. But he desires to see the Ameri- 
ean forces equipped with all they need, in- 
cluding horses and mules which in such ac- 
tivities as those in Korea remain indispen- 
sable. 


H. R. 1658 Will Provide a Nonvoting 
Delegate in Congress for District of 
Columbia and Other Changes in the Dis- 
trict Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill H. R. 1658 which I introduced 
on January 17 is similar to the bill intro- 
duced in the Eighty-first Congress by 
my colleague from Arkansas, Mr. Harris. 
The bill bears the title “A bill to provide 
for a Delegate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the District of Colum- 
bia; for a Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be elected; and for 
reorganization of the executive depart- 
ments of the District of Columbia.” 

This bill, if enacted, will accomplish 
four things: 


1. DELEGATE TO CONGRESS 


First, it authorizes qualified electors 
domiciled in the District of Columbia to 
elect a nonvoting Delegate to the House 
of Representatives biennially with the 
same rights and privileges as the Dele- 
gates from Alaska and Hawaii now have. 

It has been a traditional practice of 
the United States to grant to areas which 
are part of the Union but not yet States 
the privilege of being represented in the 
National Legislature by nonvoting Dele- 
gates in the House. Alaska and Hawaii 
have such status and are so represented. 

The District of Columbia has such a 
status. Organized Territories which are 
not part of the Union are occasionally 
given this privilege. Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands have this status. The 
former is represented by a Resident Com- 
missioner in the House. 

There is precedent for the District of 
Columbia to have a nonvoting Delegate 
in the House. From 1871 to 1874 it did 
have such a Delegate elected by the 
voters of the District. It was eliminated 
when the franchise was denied District 
voters under the temporary commission- 
er government in 1874, the beginning of 
disfranchisement for the District which 
has continued to date. 

I believe that a District nonvoting Del- 
egate to the House would be a valuable 
addition and materially relieve the work- 
load on the rest of Congress. He would 
be familiar with District problems and 
act as its spokesman. He could intro- 
duce District legislation and check on its 
legislative progress. -ie would be the 
representative to receive petitions, con- 
sider grievances, and otherwise care for 
District residents—thus freeing other 
Members of the Congress from such bur- 
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dens. He would be very useful in giving 
other Members the District viewpoint. 
2. BOARD OF EDUCATION 


In the second place, this bill creates an 
elective Board of Education for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia «vith nine members. 
The existing school board and its func- 
tions would be transferred to the new 
board. The new board is also constituted 
as a Board of Vocational Education, and 
the functions of the Federal Security 
Administrator with respect to vocational 
rehabilitation in the District would be 
transferred to the Board of Education. 
The school board is authorized to per- 
form appropriate educational and re- 
habilitation functions and policies and to 
ay point the superintendent of schools. 

Members of the Board of Education 
under this bill must be qualified electors, 
resident and domiciled in the District. 
They may hold no other elective or com- 
pensated appointive office. Their term 
of office would be 4 years. The Board 
of Education would elect a president 
from among its members every 2 years 
and could remove him from office. The 
board would appoint a secretary and hold 
regular monthly and special meetings 
which would be open to the public, ex- 
cept for executive sessions. Vacancies on 
the Board of Education would be filled by 
appointment by the judges of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia. 

It has frequently been recommended 
that the Board -f Education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be elected. It is en- 
tirely within the tradition of local gov- 
ernment in the United States to elect the 
school board. An elected Board of Edu- 
cation for the District of Columbia has 
been recommended by Mrs. Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle who for 20 years was the able 
chairman of the school board here. The 
recent controversy between the District 
Board of Education and the superintend- 
ent of schools has revealed the weakness 
of the present appointed board. 

3. ELECTIONS IN THE DISTRICT 


In the third place, this bill provides for 
a three-member Board of Elections for 
the District of Columbia, to be appointed 
by the President of the United States for 
staggered 3-year terms. Members of the 
Boar’l of Elections must be qualified 
electors and residents in the District. 
The Elections Board would prepare and 
maintain a permanent registry of quali- 
fied electors and conduct the elections 
for Delegate to Congress and the Board 
of Education. 

No person could register to vot’ in Dis- 
trict elections under this bill unless he is 
a citizen of the United States, has re- 
sided or been domiciled in the District 
for 1 year, is 21 years old or over, can 
read and write the English language, is 
not mentally incompetent, and has never 
been convicted of a felony or has been 
pardoned. 

Nomination to elective office shall be 
by petition, filed with the Board of Elec- 
tions not later than 60 days before the 
election, signed by not less than 90 reg- 
istered persons, and accompanied by a 
filing fee of $125 in the case of a petition 
nominating a candidate for the office of 
Delegate, or $25 in the case of a petition 
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nominating a candidate for the Board of 
Education. 

Voting in District elections shall be se- 
cret, by paper ballot or voting machine. 
Ballots must be cast in the precinct 
where the voter resides. Absentee vot- 
ing is prohibited. Provision is made for 
watchers at the polls, recounts, and con- 
tests. Interference with registration or 
voting is prohibited. Penalties are im- 
posed for violation of the election laws. 

Only voters domiciled in the District 
of Columbia may vote for a Delegate to 
Congress. Persons who are qualified to 
vote elsewhere are not disqualified from 
voting in District elections. 

4. REORGANIZATION OF CITY DEPARTMENTS 


Finally, this bill reorganizes the ad- 
ministrative structure of the District 
government. It consolidates the exist- 
ing 42 departments of the city govern- 
ment along functional lines into 12 new 
departments, each headed by a Director 
to be appointed and removable by the 
Board of Commissioners, at salaries to be 
fixed by the Commissioners. Provision 
is made for the transfer of functions, 
personnel, property, records, and funds 
to the new departments. The 12 new 
departments under the Board of Com- 
missioners would be: Health, Welfare, 
Recreation, Public Safety, Finance, Law, 
Public Works, Library, Labor, Commerce, 
Corrections, and Professional and Occu- 
pational Standards. The Board of Com- 
missioners is also authorized to appoint 
an executive officer to serve at their 
pleasure and to perform functions as- 
signed by them. 

The administrative structure of the 
District government has grown like 
Topsy since 1878. New agencies have 
been set up from time to time in piece- 
meal response to local needs until today 
it has become a tangled jungle of over- 
lapping, uncoordinated, and duplicating 
departments, boards, and commissions, 
Since 1920 a series of studies of the or- 
ganization and operation of the District 
government have been made by congres- 
sional committees, Presidential commis- 
sions, citizen groups, efficiency engineers, 
and the Brookings Institution, All these 
studies have agreed that the administra- 
tive set-up of the District government is 
incredibly cumbersome, complicated, 
and confused. It is generally agreed 
that modernization of the administra- 
tive structure is long overdue. 


Major Provisions of Proposed Amend- 
ments to the Selective Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 
Mr. GAVIN,. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement: 


1. Policy statement is changed to corre- 
spond with the proposed UMST program. 


2. reciente is required at 17 instead of 
at 1 

3. “haductian is authorized at 18 instead 
of at age 19. 

4, The term “trainee” is used for the first 
time, but such term is limited to persons in- 
ducted before attaining nineteenth birth- 
day. A trainee must be given 4 months’ basic 
training, and this period may be raised to 
6 months by the President, Such persons 
cease to be trainees upon completion of 
initial period of basic training. Trainees 
may not be assigned to duty in a combat area 
or be permanently assigned to duty (other 
than training duty) at any installation lo- 
cated on land outside continental United 
States. 

5. No overseas service is authorized for 
18-year-olds until after basic training (4 to 
6 months). 

6. Twenty-seven months’ service is re- 
quired instead of 21 months’ service (in- 
cluding those already inducted). 

7. Eight years of active and Reserve serv- 
ice is required (instead of the present 21 
months’ active service plus 3 years of serv- 
ice in Organized Reserve unit or 5 years of 
inactive Reserve service) for those inducted 
after this amendment is enacted. 

8. Eliminates authority to enlist volun- 
tarily for 21 months in Army. 

9. Does not repeal provision establishing 
general classification test ccore of 70 as min- 
imum required for enlistment or induction. 
(Services no longer use GCT but use Armed 
Forces qualification test.) 

10. Authorizes compulsory officer training 
upon completion of required training and 
service. 

11. Release from active service is permitted 
for those who agree to enter organized units 
of National Guard and Recerve components, 

12. President myay reduce basic training 
pay of trainees to $30 a month. 

13. President may increase basic training 
to 6 months and reduce 27 months’ active 
service, and do this differently for different 
age groups. 

14. Extends period of required service for 
doctors and dentists to.27 months and re- 
peals section of “doctor draft law” which 
provided foi annual deferment of optometry 
students and premedical, preosteopathic, pre- 
veterinary, preoptcmetry, and predental stu- 
dents equal to level of present attendance at 
colleges. (Such persons are. to come from 
75,000 to be deferred annually until June 30, 
1954, by proposed amendment; or pursuant to 
section of the present law, not repealed, that 
permits President to defer students necessary 
for national health, safety, and interest.) 

15. Repeals deferment of persons enlist- 
ing in National Guard prior to 18% years of 


age. 

16. College training: 

(a) Until June 30, 1954, President author- 
ized to relieve annually from active duty 
75,000 men after they complete -basic train- 
ing (civilians selecting them), with a post- 
education civilian or military service obliga- 
tion (to study medicine, science, humanities, 
etc., presumably at their own expense). 

(b) ROTC or equivalent deferments are 
continued and expanded, with 2 years’ active 
duty after graduation plus 6 years’ reserve 
service required. Subsidy authorized with a 
year’s additional service required in return 
therefor. 

(c) Other officer candidate programs au- 
thorized for persons on active duty. 

17. President’s present authority to pro- 
vide for deferment of persons engaged in in- 
dustry, agriculture, etc., and those whose 
activity in study, research, medicine, science, 
etc.—necessary to national health, safety, and 
interest is not repealed. President may also 
continue deferment of men with dependents, 
and those mentally, physically, or morally 
defective. 

18. Eighteen~year-olds’ inductions are 
postponed until end of college academic year 
in which ordered for induction. High-school 
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students’ inductions cre postponed until 
age 19 or until comp’stion of high school. 

19. Lideralizes and clarifies reemployment 
rights for persons enlisting for first time, and 
ae employers to grant leeve for employ- 

ees reporting for induction, and requires re- 
employment of those re 

20. The act is indefinitely ‘extended; no 
termination date. 

21. Extends for 2 years authority for in. 
voluntary call of reserves and doctors and 
dentists. 

22. President is authorized to establish 
committee of five to eight civilians to advise 
him on basic training. 

23. Voluntary rehabilitation through civil- 
ian agencies is authorized for those disquali- 
fied for inductior so as to qualify them for 
induction. 

24. Two-year extension of authority to ex- 
tend enlistments for 1 year. 

25. Removes limitations on size of WAC, 
WAVE, WAP, and Women Marines until July 
$1, 1954. 

26. Suspends active duty personnel ceil- 
ings of the Armed Forces until 1961. 


Resolution Declaring Communist China an 
Aggressor in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 19, 1951 


Mr, WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
shouft like to explain my opposition to 
the resolution introduced by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts last Friday, 
stating the United Nations should im- 
mediately declare Communist China an 
aggressor in Korea. 

My objection was based upon my im- 
pression that such action would be tan- 
tamount to a declaration of war against 
Communist China, and also that it would 
give the tentative consent of Congress 
to the ill-advised and tragic action of 
the Chief Executive in Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not a pacifist, nor 
a Communist lover, I think we shall 
perhaps always have wars so long as 
international “mad dogs” range around 
in the world. One does not placate such 
ravening beasts, even though deploring 
the fact the animal has hydrophobia. 

But I am irrevocably opposed to the 
idea that any other power than that of 
the duly elected representatives of this 
great people should be given the power 
to commit us to war. 

Looking backward from the vantage 
point of elapsed time, it now seems easy 
to comprehend that we should never 
have joined the UN. Conceived in sin, 
and born in iniquity as it was, a child of 
the warped and traitorous brain of Alger 
Hiss, committing us to admit the mur- 
derer, Stalin, as our bed-fellow, how 
could one expect anything else than what 
we got? 

If the “blood of Abel cried from the 
ground to the ears of the Lord God,” 
with what a roar must the blood of the 
scores of millions of Stalin’s murdered 
oa ascend to the Father of all 

Advisory action through a league of 
free nations might be a good thing, but 
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I shall always be opposed to leaving the 
determination of our destiny to the 
devious minds of savage or barbarous 
peoples which form part of the present 
membership of the UN. 


Tax Deduction for Mothers Engaged in 
War Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
the House and particularly the Ways 
and Means Committee, as well as the 
Treasury Department, to a timely sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Kenneth Allen, edi- 
tor of the Albert Lea Evening Tribune, 
of Albert Lea, Minn., with reference to 
the expenses of women workers who 
must hire someone to take care of their 
children while at work. 

Under existing of the 
Treasury Department women are 
not allowed to deduct as @ business ex- 
pense the pay for those,qwho take care 
of their children. Mm. Allen clearly 
points out the need for a change in the 
revenue laws and regulations of the 
Treasury Department so that such ex- 
penses may be deducted as a legitimate 
business item. Women are being en- 
couraged to go into war production in 
the war emergency, and it is only fair 
and just for them to be allowed to charge 
off as a business expense such items of 
necessary expense. I am grateful to Mr. 
Allen for calling this matter to our at- 
. tention in the following editorial: 

[From the Albert Lea (Minn.) Evening Trib- 
une of January 17, 1951] 

WorxkInc Gas Neep Break IN TAXATION 

Labor recruiters are finding their task of 
finding men for essential jobs becoming more 
difficult. There are fewer able men every 
day. So the usual stories about “scraping 
the bottom of the manpower barrel” are 
cropping up. And the Nation’s lawmakers, 
with an eye on the headlines such proposals 
always get, are threatening to “draft the 
dames.” 

America’s women demonstrated during the 
last two wars they can hold down jobs in 
industry on equal terms with men. They 
did good work, And a great number of them 
probably will go back to work when the 
situation in manpower grows more acute. 

Women actually perform many tasks in in- 
dustry better than men; particularly they 
do well in monotonous jobs that irk men, 
Women usually do not engage in shop poli- 
tics, nor do they let a burning ambition 
blunt their output. Women are conserving 
of materials and are good housekeepers— 
traits appreciated in industry. 

Women, once they get used to the idea 
of wearing slacks and hairnets, are safe work- 
ers. They are apt at learning rules and 
usually abide by them without question. 

Oh, there is a lot to be said in favor of 
women in jobs. There's another side, too, but 
it need not concern us in this column today, 
because whether or not, a lot of women are 
going to be needed by the economy in a few 
more months. 
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The purpose of considering women in es- 
sential work was to point out an incon- 
sistency in the income-tax structures. If 
the Government wants women to do their 
bit—and from every indication it does— 
then the Government should give the women 
a break in the income-tax-deductions col- 
umn. When a woman, for instance, is forced 
to hire someone to take care of her children, 
this expense cannot be legally deducted as a 
cost of doing business. But her boss can 
entertain a colonel from the procurement 
section by taking him to a hootchy-kootchy 
show and that is considered a legitimate 
business expense. 

The militant woman-righters, always ready 
to splinter a lance for the fair sex, should do 
something about these deductions for women 
who work. The idea would be a shot in the 
arm for labor recruiters because they would 
have a bargain to offer women. 

And what woman can resist a bargain? 


Ninety-five Percent in Poll Hit Korea War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, I include an article by Bob Con- 
sidine, appearing in the New York Jour- 
nal-American, showing the result of a 
poll he has taken. . 

This poll shows the overwhelming de- 
sire of the American people that our 
Ground Forces be pulled out of Korea, 
The Journal-American article follows: 
NINETY-Five PERCENT IN POLL Hir Korea War 

(By Bob Considine) 

A recent radio query of mine, asking lis- 
teners for their opinion on whether or not 
we should keep our forces in Korea, has now 
resulted in a response of about 7,000 wires, 
letters and cards. 

About 95 percent of the responses, and 
they came from every State in the Union, 
recommend we pull our forces out of this 
still undeclared war. A great percentage of 
these messages are pretty bitter. There is 
sharp criticism of the President, Secretary of 
State Acheson, and the failure of other 
oe Nations properly to share the bur- 

ens. 

The theme of the responses seem to be 
“let’s lose face and save lives.” But sev- 
eral letter writers suggested, after hearing 
the way the vote was going, that the letters 
might be a vast Communist plot to sway 
Official action. 

ENDLESS MIXTURE 

But that’s preposterous. It is belied by 
the variety of the mail, both in text and 
geography. It comes in in an endless mix- 
ture, some of it dictated to secretaries by 
tycoons, some of it scrawled in pencil on 
penny postcards. j 

There was no pattern to the choice of 
words, as there always is when a writer is 
the target of an organized letter-writing 
movement. 

I wired several officials in Washington, 
giving them the count on the mail and the 
margin in favor of withdrawing from Korea, 
and asked them to make some comment that 
would clarify the situation. 

My point was that if this great propor- 
tion of the writers were for our getting out 
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of Korea, they must refiect a very wide- 
spread public antagonism toward the strug- 
gie. 

REPLY FROM MARSHALL 

And that an explanation of some kind 
might satisfy the letter writers on why we 
seem determined to stay. 

Defense Secretary George C. Marshall re- 
plied: 

“Thanks for your information on letters 
you have received. Would like to oblige 
(with statement) but must consider the 
timing and frequency of my public state- 
ments, particularly as regards my appear- 
ances before congressional committees next 
week.” 

Secretary of War Frank Pace, Jr., wired: 


REASONS THIS WEEK 


“Since question of United Nations forces 
staying in Korea is not a matter for decision 
by Department of the Army, I feel state- 
ment by me on that subject would be in- 
appropriate. Results of your mail poll were 
most interesting and I appreciate your re- 
questing my views. Best regards.” 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson replied 
by phone through Bill Wood, in charge of 
the department’s radio section. His point, 
in effect, was that he'd like to give a clarify- 
ing answer but felt he couldn’t give it toa 
single reporter. Which makes sense even 
to this married reporter. 

Mr. Acheson added something which 
might mean a lot, or little. He empowered 
his spokesman to say that clarification of 
our position in Korea will be presented early 
this coming week. The reasons why we will 
Or must stay, or will or must leave, will be 
provided by appropriate officials in Wash- 
ington. 

Bill Wood said it was safe to assume that 
“appropriate officials” meant men in the po- 
litical and military flelds, as well as diplo- 
macy. The Secretary, Wood continued had 
found the poll most interesting and had said, 
in effect, that it is things of this type that 
clarify the thinking of public officials. 


CONNALLY SILENT 


Senator Tom CoNNALLY made no reply to 
the wire. But that may be due to the fact 
that he and every other Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Washington is currently 
swamped by mail of this general type which 
I rece.ved. 

A check of congressional offices, some of 
which are inundated by the most mail the 
men ever received, shows that the mood of 
the people is consistent. People want this 
country to check its costly Korean adven- 
ture, after about 50,000 casualties and great 
loss of matériel, and they want it even 
though this happens to coincide with Soviet 
wants. 

In addition they want us to encourage 
and equip the Chinese Nationalists to fight 
against the Chinese Reds. And, finally, and 
somewhat enigmatically, they want a big, 
well-trained army without the services of 
18-year olds. 

How these demands will be resolved seems 
about to be decided. 


Our Present Danger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
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Hugh A. Murrill from the newspaper 
Greenwich Time, January 19, 1951. 
Hugh A. Murrill, of Pheasant Lane, 
Greenwich, a West Pointer who fought 
in both world wars, recently returned 
from a 7,000-mile business trip. Con- 
cerned at “the degree of frustration in 
the minds of the people,” this former 
colonel in the general staff corps sat 
down and wrote a treatise on Our Pres- 
ent Danger. Mr. Murrill was a captain 
on the general staff in World WarI. In 
May 1942 he returned to uniform as a 
colonel. He holds the Order of the Brit- 
ish Empire Medal, the Croix de Guerre 
with Palms from the French Govern- 
ment, the Order of Leopold from the 
Belgian Government, the Legion of 
Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster, and two 
Bronze Stars. The article follows: 

Our PrEsENT DANGER: CAUSE, EFFECT, AND 

FUTURE 
WHERE ARE WE? 
(By Hugh A. Murrill) 

Our country is at war, and no amount 
of United Nations’ diplomatic shadow boxing 
can obscure that fact. 

We may be on the verge of world war III, 

We have weak friends and a strong enemy. 

The military strength against us is still 
growing faster than our own, plus that of 
our friends. 

The crisis we are now in has been pre- 
cipitated by continued aggressive and un- 
compromising action by the Russians as 
part of a long-range plan for world com- 
munism, 

We have been slow to recognize the deep- 
rooted, ruthless determination of the Russian 
drive, with its terrorism, suppression, and 
intrigue. 

We have been slow to appraise the uncom- 
promising hatred of America that the Krem~- 
lin has set about implanting in the minds 
of both its own people and those of its 
satellites. 

We have been reluctant to believe the 
Lenin-Stalin concept that communism and 
democracy cannot live side by side in a 
world of peace, and that the United States, 
as the leader of democracy, must be the 
foe of Russia in the struggle for survival 
between two irreconcilable ways of life. 

In all international affairs, the Kremlin 
has consistently shown itself to be without 
scruple, honor, or integrity, and to regard 
only one law: the law of expediency. 

So far, Russia has pulled the strings for 
puppets. 

We have no guaranty that they will wait 
1 year, 2 years, or 3 years, to move for the 
two things they want most: 

1. The Ruhr with its coal, iron, and steel. 

2. The oil of the Middle East. 

They will move when they think it ex- 
pedient, when they are convinced that mili- 
tary means will be more profitable than 
political means. 

We may be certain that the only thing 
that restreins them now is their belief that 
they could not exploit either of these re- 
sources under atomic bombing by the United 
States strategic Air Force. 

The only thing that will continue to re- 
strain the Russians is the balance of power 
against them. 

We must gather more quickly, 
preparing for the worst in the hope that 
adequate preparation and steadfastness will 
keep the worst from happening. 

We did not get where we are crusading 
for western civilization. 

We were pushed here by the hand of des- 
tiny and the Mongol characier of the Rus- 
sians who have sought out the United 
States as the major foe to be destroyed. 


Withdrawal from Europe, withdrawal in 
the Pacific, would only strengthen the ene- 
my, not in any way alter his determination. 


HOW DID WE GET HERE? 


The United States and Russia emerged 
from World War II as the strongest nations 
of the world. 

The technology of modern war itself had 
completely demolished isolationism as an ef- 
fective policy for the United States. 

Time after time, the war showed that no 
island, large or small, can be defended suc- 
cessfully if the enemy has adequate air, 
land, and sea power to isolate and attack it. 

Singapore, the great island fortress which 
took 20 years to build, Corregidor, Truk, 
Oxinawa, all fell to the coordinated attack 
of air, land, and sea forces. 

Japan itself would have fallen to United 
States assault without the use of the atom 
bomb. 

Anyone who was in England under V-1 
bombardment from launching sites on the 
continent can visualize all too clearly the 


impossibility of holding the British Isles 


with the continent of Europe overrun by the 
enemy, and modern guided missiles added 
to his capabilities of attack. 

There is no impregnable Gibraltar today, 
no island fortress secure against a step- 
ping-stone advance, and coordinated attack 
by air, land, and sea, 

Hence, any isolationist withdrawal to the 
North American Continent has become an 
impractical and futile policy for the United 
States. 

It has become clear that the successful 
defense of America must begin far from our 
shores. 

A further succession of events, whose po- 
tency we were slow to realize, pushed the 
United States forward as the leader of west- 
ern civilization against communism. 

These events were: 

1. The defeat of Germany and the Yalta 
agreement, which extended the Russian oc- 
c pation zone well west of the Elbe River, 
thus eliminating Germany as an effective 
force against Communist expansion. 

2. The defeat of Japan and the Yalta 
agreement, which ceded to Russia the Kurile 
Islands, and the southern half of Sakhalin 
Island, strategically dominating Japan on 
the north, and definitely limiting her mili- 
tary capabilities, regardless of what type of 
peace treaty might later develop. 

3. The weakening of the British Empire 
as a result of the strains imposed by World 
War II, the decline of sea power as a world 
force, and postwar government policies in 
England itself. 

4. The too-rapid demobilization of United 
States air, land, and sea forces, to a state 
of virtual disarmament. 

Such were the supporting events which led 
Sta''n and the Politburo in February 1946 to 
reaffirm the Lenin doctrine that communism 
and democracy cannot exist in a world of 
peace and that communism must destroy its 
democratic enemies. 

Since that time, Russia has bullied, blus- 
tered, and maneuvered by intrigue and force, 
2 strengthen herself and weaken the United 

tates. 

It has become apparent that any further 
gains by the Soviet in the direction of the 
Ruhr, the oil of the Middle East, or the Japa- 
nese Islands, are a serious threat to the se- 
curity of the United States. 

We may not be able to contain Commu- 
nist aggression everywhere, but in these 
three strategically vital areas, we must con- 
tain it. 

When the Soviet launched their puppets in 
—— - reacted with cecision and courage. 

hy 

Because our Government rightly—if some- 
what belatedly—became convinced that the 
real purpose of the Communists was to oc- 
cupy the last remaining strategic area neces- 
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sary to insure their dominance of Japan, 
from nearby bases on the mainland, supple- 
menting their island bases to the north. 

If Japan should fall to the Communists, 
Okinawa, the Philippines, and all of our 
island outposts in the Pacific would become 
vulnerable. 

We know now tkat the Soviet cannot be 
deterred from their aggressive drive for 
world communism by conciliation or reason. 
They now see in America the last strong 
bulwark of democracy denying to them the 
final success of embittered years of planning 
and intrigue. 

We must banish any wishful thinking 
that some stroke of diplomacy may produce 
&@ rapprochement between the United States 
and Russia. 

The Chinese move to drive the white man 
out of Asia, United Nations from Korea, the 
French from Indochina, and at their leisure 
the British from Hong Kong are merely the 
opening gambits in the Soviet game. 

They are determined to weaken and de- 
stroy us. 

Grim necessity spurs us to strengthen our- 
selves quickly and to organize a balance of 
power against communism. 

On the Soviet timetable it may be later 
than we think. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


The hour for a larger mobilization of our 
military forces struck 6 months ago with the 
Russian move in Korea. 

Events since the Soviet-engineered Chinese 
move have high-lighted our present danger. 

In our security action, however, we must 
take thoughtful account of two factors: 

1. The Russian flair for propaganda and 
subversion and the ability of the Communist 
Party to carry on political warfare in the 
United States and the democratic world. 

2. The difficulties of sustaining partial mo- 
bilization in a free democracy over an ex- 
tended period of time, even 5 to 10 years. 

The Russians may elect to prolong the 
crisis we are in for a long time without risk- 
ing a show-down. We must expect softening 
gestures, skillfully mixed with subversion and 
sabotage, to divert us from our program. 

We must expect a calculated effort to bleed 
us white economically, in the hope of setting 
up internal stresses and strains in our politi- 
cal system. 

We must recognize the difficulties inherent 
to a democracy in maintaining a steadfast 
course without the daily drama of a major 
war to keep us steeled in our purpose. 

Six months ago the public reacted to our 
countermove in Korea with decision and 
courage. It was an immediate and under- 
standable emergency. 

Every day since then American commen- 
tators and columnists have poured out to the 
people an anguished and unending barrage 
of hysteria, , and criticism more 
powerful than the Voice of America, by which 
we try to reach the people behind the iron 
curtain. 

To sustain a great national program of 
partial mobilization, to steel the people 
against hysteria and misinformation, the 
Government must reach their minds as weil 
as their emotions, 

First, we must have an agreed national 
policy defining the vital interests of the 
United States, and what we must do for their 
advancement and defense. 

This basic policy must be clearly nonpo- 
litical in character, not Mr. Acheson's plan, 
not Mr. Truman’s, but a Security Council 
decision. which the people can believe is an 
effective safeguard for our country. 

Its basic framework must be explained and 
sold to the people. 

Second, to implement such a policy, we 
must have a long-range program to do these 
things: 


5. To increase our active military forces, 
in being fully trained and equipped, to such 
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strength as may be necessary to insure 
against a quick and easy Russian success in 
Europe, the Middle East or Japan, or other 
areas defined by our national policy. 

2. To aid and hasten the build-up of the 
forces of our Allies, who have the will and 
physical capacity to resist Communist ag- 
gression. (General Eisenhower's job in Eu- 


rope.) 

3.To establish and bring to readiness the 
productive facilities to supply and equip both 
the forces in being, and the greater forces 
that will be required under full mobiliza- 
tion. 

4. To build up basically trained Reserves 
suppementing the active forces, to insure the 
most rapid full mobilization of our military 
strength and powers of retaliation. If war 
comes, the initial Russian move will be a 
sudden “Pearl Harbor” blow. 

5. To accomplish all of the above without 
destroying the essentials of Democracy that 
we are prepared to fight the Communists to 
protect, patriotic individual liberty and free 
enterprise. 

The responsibility for the plan and mobili- 
zation of our forces rests with General Mar- 
shall, Secretary of Defense, a great soldier 
and a great American. 

The responsibility for the mobilization of 
productive facilities has been assigned to 
able and rugged Mr. Charles Wilson. Mr. 
Wilson has already chosen experienced and 
able executives in General Clay, General Har- 
rison, and Mr. Sidney Weinberg. 

Before Mr. Wilson can really move to set up 
the facilities immediately required for equip- 
ping our active forces, and those ultimately 
to be required for full mobilization, the 
entire program must be crystallized and re- 
duced to specific requirements. 

We must assume that this is now being 
accomplished with the greatest urgency, and 
without too much dependence upon either 
our allies or the atom bomb. 

Finally, there remains the vital matter of 
how to provide the reserve strength we must 
have ready for swift mobilization, without 
permitting the Russians to bleed us white 
by prolonging the emergency. 

The type of conflict we are in will require 

the active assistance of every patriotic Amer- 
ican. 
Millions of our veopl: now realize that in 
modern war, the trained have a better chance 
of survival than the untrained. The Selec- 
tive Service Act, the draft, does not provide 
the reserves that we require for safety. It 
is full of inequalities and exemptions, and 
fails to kindle the spirit of national service 
that must underlie our program. 

For an all-out war, all of our young men 
need military training. 

It is time to supplement the Selective Serv- 
ice Act with a program of universal military 
training for every young man as a part of 
his basic education. 

We know that the complex technology of 
modern war requires a longer period of 
training than a strong and crafty enemy shall 
give us. The period required for universal 
military training is stated by our experts to 
be 24 months, to begin at age 18, or upon 
completion of high school. 

This would train from 800,000 to 1,000,000 
young men every year. 

There would be no exemptions except for 
physical or mental disability, because there 
are many technical requirements in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces, where extreme 
physical fitness is not essential. 

The time has come for America to develop 
in its young men a spirit of national service. 
We must guard against the softer belief that 
the magical machines which flow from our 
production lines, will, themselves insure our 
security. It is the men who manage the ma- 
chines, their skill and dominating spirit, that 
count most. 

Universal military training is the only 
effective way to develop the reserve skills 


required to enable us to shift quickly to 
meet an all-out Communist attack. 
It should become a part of our national 
security plan in 1951. 
en people are ahead of our leaders on 
In this time of danger, let us do quickly 
what must be done. 


Get Forces Out of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an address on 
the subject of the withdrawal of United 
Nations forces from Korea, and the help- 
ing of Japan to rearm, delivered by John 
Cowles, president of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, on January 17, 1951, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD, to the end that other Members of 
the Congress may have the privilege of 
reading it. It is very thought provoking. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Get Forces Ovt or Korea, Cowies Urces, 
ADVOCATES HELPING JAPAN To REARM 


The most important thing in the world to 
Americans is freedom. 

We believe that each individual has God- 
given, inalienable, natural human rights, 
and the basic right is freedom. While free- 
dom is indivisible, its most important phase 
is freedom of choice; the freedom of the in- 
dividual to speak as he chooses, the freedom 
of an individual to worship as he chooses, 
the freedom of an individual to chodse one’s 
own job, the freedom to choose where one 
wants to live. 

Of course these various freedoms, even 
though they are theoretically indivisible, are 
of relatively differing degrees of importance. 
In an emergency we must voluntarily abridge 
some of our lesser freedoms in order to try 
to save our basic freedom. 

We are having to give up, in large measure, 

our freedom of choice as to how we will 
spend, for example, our earnings or income. 
We have no choice but to pay the bulk to 
the tax collector. 
. In contrast with our philosophy of belief 
in the freedom and dignity of the individual, 
communism flatly rejects the idea that there 
are any intrinsic human rights. The Com- 
munists believe that collective society con- 
fers upon individuals conditional rights 
which may be withdrawn at the pleasure of 
the state. 

Our philosophy and that of the Commu- 
nists are completely irreconcilable, and I 
believe that our philosophy of individual 
freedom—our whole system of life—is now 
and in the years immediately ahead will be 
in greater peril than ever. before. 


BELIEVES RUSSIANS SEEK TO RULE WORLD 


While I make no claim to any expert knowl- 
edge of Russia—I have only been there briefly 
twice, once in 1923 and once in 1937—I am 
convinced that the Russian leaders sincerely 
expect that communism will eventually con- 
quer the world. 

I believe that the fundamental law of the 
Communist Party is the enhancement of its 
power. I am convinced that the Commu- 
nist Party will use any methods whatsoever 
to attain its objectives. 
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We are thus facing a dynamic interna- 
tional revolutionary movement with which 
historic Russian or Pan-Slav imperialist ex- 
pansion has been fused. 

The Russian leaders in their cold fanati- 
cism regard every nation that they do not 
control as an enemy to be taken over or 
destroyed. We may have an armed truce 
for many years but there is, in my judgment, 
no possibility of a permanent accommoda- 
tion or of genuine peace until and unless 
the Communist philosophy changes. That 
is the nature of the threat we are facing. 

Perhaps some day the Communist philoso- 
phy will be modified. Perhaps some day 
the Communists will shed their imperialistic 
militancy. Only if and after that happens 
can the two systems exist side by side in 
the world without our always having to be 
ready at any moment for all-out war. 


BETTER POLICY WILL COME FROM DEBATE 


The current great debate over our foreign 
policy is the best thing that has happened 
in the United States in the last 6 months. 
It is giving the public a clearer understand- 
ing of the problem, and we will end up with 
a better policy that has much sounder public 
support. 

Although the administration does not ad- 
mit it, it should be obvious that our foreign 
policy is currently being substantially modi- 
fied. The doctrine that we would, and could, 
contain Communist aggression wherever it 
took place anywhere in the world has been 
proved impossible of fulfillment. That pol- 
icy has failed, and we are now forging a new 
and more realistic one. 

Ever since we hastily dismantled our Armed 
Forces after winning military victory in World 
War II, our foreign policy commitments have 
been greatly in excess of our capabilities for 
fulfilling them. We were bluffing. We were 
endorsing notes at the bank without realizing 
that we might be called upon to make them 
good. 

Fortunately we got away with our bluff in 
both Greece and Turkey. Had the Russians 
thought it wise they could easily have 
thwarted the so-called Truman ‘doctrine at 
its very start. Russian satellites alone could 
have quickly taken Greece, and Russia could 
have conquered Turkey easily. 

Our bluff fortunately was not called at 
the time when the Truman doctrine was first 
enunciated, and we are lucky today that Tur- 
key is still with the free world. 

X was in Turkey briefly last spring, and 
was told by men who should know that Tur- 
key is now much better prepared than she 
was a few years ago and will without ques- 
tion fight if Russia attempts to invade her. 

You will all recall, too, that Turkey sent 
severai thousand ground troops to help us in 
Korea, and according to reports they fought 
courageously. 


MARSHALL PLAN PROVES ITS WORTH 


On the whole the Marshall plan phase of 
our postwar foreign policy was, I think, a 
magnificent success. I was in Western Eu- 
rope just before the Marshall plan was 
started, and I believe Italy certainly and very 
probably France also would have gone Com. 
munist if we had not extended those coun- 
tries Marshall plan aid. 

But because we appeared to be successful 
with the Truman doctrine of containing 
Communist aggression against Greece and 
Turkey, we became overconfident and too 
inclined to make sweeping international 
commitments about containing communism 
everywhere. 

Our bluff was called in Korea, and events 
have clearly demonstrated that the United 
States does not have the power to win ground 
wars against foes, whether Russian or satel- 
lite, whose manpower is inexhaustible and to 
whom human life means little or nothing. 

The Korean war also demonstrated that 
while the United Nations may stil be—and 
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I believe still is—our best hope for grad- 
ually developing world law and world order, 
most of its member nations, aside from the 
United States, are at the present time either 
unable or unwilling to furnish much mili- 
tary assistance toward suppressing aggres- 
sion in remote areas. 

Since Korea has no strategic value, I in- 
cline to the view that the sooner all Amer- 
ican and other UN forces are evacuated from 
Korea, the better. 

It is now accepted by everybody, I believe, 
that we do not possibly have the power to 
contain communism in every single part of 
the globe. Consequently, we must hereafter 
use our resources only where they can be 
used effectively and successfully, or where 
the loss that would result if we failed to 
attempt to stop aggression fully justifies our 
taking the calculated risk. 


BALANCE OF POWER NEEDED IN WORLD 


In his World War II strategy, President 
Roosevelt ignored one of the basic facts of 
history, namely that unless there is either 
a single nation or an effective world organ- 
ization that is able to enforce law and order, 
a reasonable balance of power among the 
various ntions is, always has been, and al- 
ways will be essential to the maintenance of 


We did away with that balance of power 
by our destruction of Germany and Japan. 
We voluntarily opened up to Russia those 
areas which had formerly been influenced or 
controlled by Germany and Japan. The Rus- 
sians naturally moved in to the vacuum. 

The sooner we now make a genuine peace 
settlement with Japan and help Japan to 
rearm, the better. There is a deep-lying 
hostility between the Japanese and the Rus- 
sians. Putting Japan back on her feet mili- 
tarily is a calculated risk that I believe it 
would be wise for us to take. 

If we can possibly avoid it, I think it 
would be a grave mistake for the United 
States to engage in even a limited war with 
Red China. The idea for our fighting a war 
against Red China was simply a naval block- 
ade and some Air Force bombing may sound 
appealing in theory. 

I fear, however, that no one can foretell 
where such a war with China might lead, and 
I think it would be a profound error for us 
again to send American ground troops any- 
where in eastern or southeast Asia. 

Possibly we can give some substantial un- 
official assistance to the non-Communist 
Chinese war lords in their attempts to make 
civil war against Mao’s Red China, but I 
question whether we should go further than 
that. 

I think it would be a grave error for us to 
put American Ground Forces into Indochina 
to help the French or into Malaya to help 
the British. From people who have been 
there within the last month, I hear that the 
French position in Indochina is desperate. 

I suggest that we might be wise to urge 
France immediately to offer the Indochinese 
full autonomy within the French Union or 
to grant them their complete freedom under 
a temporary United Nations trusteeship on 
the theory that there thus might be one 
chance in a thousand that Indochina would 
not go Communist, whereas it is absolutely 
certain to end up under Red control if the 
people think that the only way they can 
gain their independence from the French 
is through joining with the Communists. 

In addition to suggesting that the French 
give the Indochinese their freedom, I think 
it would be beneficial if the British Gov- 
ernment would announce officially that Ma- 
laya also would be given its freedom or be 
made a self-governing dominion within the 
British commonwealth at some specified fu- 
ture date. 

Uniess the British do this, and perhaps 
even if they do do it, I fear that they are 
going to have great difficulty in holding 
Malaya. 


The United States is on the unpopular side 


’ in southeast Asia. The natives suspect our 


motives. The Russian propagandists charge 
that the United States has gone into Asia 
not only to Prench and British 
colonialism, but also because we have similar 
imperialistic designs of our own. The slogan 
Asia for the Asiatics, has real appeal and 
the Communists are making full use of it. 

Serious as the loss of southeast Asia 
would be to the free world, it does not com- 
pare in importance with what the loss of 
Western Europe would mean. Western 
Europe, including Turkey but excluding the 
Russian satellite nations, has a populaticn 
of some 270,000,000 people, and approxi- 
mately half as much income as the national 
income of the United States. 

Western Europe has great industrial ca- 
pacity. If Russia were to take over its iron 
and coal mines, its steel mills and its fac- 
tories, our present huge margin of productive 
superiority over Russia would be enormously 
lessened. 

Wholly apart from reasons either of honor 
or sentiment, our abandonment, or the loss, 
of Western Europe to Russia would make our 
own national security far more precarious. 


ENGLAND WOULD FALL WITH REST OF EUROPE 


If the Russians were to sweep over conti- 
nental Western Europe, I don’t believe the 
British Isles would be tenable. I was in 
England during the bombing of World War II, 
and I don't see how England could stand up 
under heavy sustained attacks of guided mis- 
siles, particularly if they carried atomic war 
heads. 

We shouldn't ignore the disagreeable fact 
that if the Russians take Western Europe, 
probably England would be lost as well. I 
fear that those who express the contrary view 
are letting wishful thinking influence their 
judgment. 

It is a grim picture, and I hope we won't 
find ourselves confronted with the unhappy 
task of having to prove whether or not those 
who optimistically predict that with Europe 
gone the Western Hemisphere could be made 
a Gibraltar of peace and security are correct. 

In a recent speech, Senator Tarr again 
repeated that in his judgment the United 
States should jo to war with Russia instantly 
if Russia attacked Western Europe. 

I agree completely. So long as the Rus- 
sians know that any attack by them on 
Western Europe would mean immediate all- 
out war between Russia and ourselves, and 
that the first of a long series of atom bombs 
would promptly begin to fall on Russia, Rus- 
sia may be deterred. 

Russia certainly now has sufficient mili- 
tary strength to enable her to occupy West- 
ern Europe to the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean. She has had that capability for 
the last 4 years. 

I suspect that the reason she has not 
moved is because she has feared that even 
though she were successful in occupying 
Western Euzope she would probably face 
eventual defeat from the United States be- 
cause of our superiority in atom bombs and 
our capacity to deliver them on Russia. 

Whether that superiority will long con- 
tinue is debatable. Perhaps Russia has not 
moved in Western Europe because of her 
appraisal of her own internal weaknesses. 
Perhaps she is having more trouble at home 
than the outside world knows about. We 
can hope that such is the case, but can- 
not rely on it. 


WE CANNOT ABANDON EUROPE TO RUSSIA 


Defeatiem and war-weariness, plus Com- 
munist minorities, are so widespread in 
France and Italy that I personally question 
whether their military strength and, even 
more important, their resolution and will 
to resist, can be built up to a point where it 
is certain that with reasonable help on the 
ground from the British and ourselves the 
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west would be able to stop the Russians if 
they attempted to overrun Western Europe. 

Certainly the United States and the Brit- 
ish cannot alone maintain sufficient divi- 
sions in Western Europe to stop the Rus- 
sians, and any suggestion that we should 
attempt it is fantastic. 

Nevertheless, despite all the arguments 
that have been advanced, it would in my 
opinion be an act of national insanity for 
us at this time to conclude to abandon Eu- 
rope to Russia or to proclaim that we will not 
send another American division there. 

It is entirely possible that the Russians 
may direct the Communist East Germans, 
whom they have rearmed, to invade West 
Germany under the guise of its being simply 
an internal civil war to unify Germany. We 
thus might quickly face a situation where 
the Communists actually were controlling 
the Ruhr although ostensibly Russia herself 
had not been involved. 

If the United States and Britain, however, 
each promptly put two or three additional 
combat divisions into West Germany, we 
then presumably would have sufiicient allied 
strength so that it would be clear that the 
East Germans alone could not take over West 
Germany. 


EISENHOWER MAY WORK A MIRACLE 


The Russians in turn might be deterred 
from using their own troops to help -4e East 
Germans i vade West Germany, since the 
Russians would know that such action on 
their part would mean immediate all-out 
atomic war. 

In other words, the sending by the British 
and ourselves of @ very few more divisions 
to West Germany might prevent any possi- 
bility of the Ruhr’s falling into Communist 
hands as the result of wha: pretended to be 
simply an internal German civil war of 
unification. 

It is vithin the realm of possibility, more- 
over, that Goneral Eisenhower will be able to 
rekindle the will to resist that is so desper- 
ately needed in France today. 

It is at least premature for us to conclude 
that he can't perform that miracle. Per- 
haps he can. And if he can I think we 
should make every effort to help the west 
rearm. But certainly that program would 
not and should not involve the use of many 
American ground divisions. 

General Eisenhower has had unique ex- 
perience in dealing with the Europeans, 
Surely we can depend on his not recommend- 
ing involving either American or other troops 
in an International army with himself as its 
commander if in his judgment the people of 
Western Europe are not going to demon- 
strate the will to resist and if the project is 
consequently doomed to failure. 

Surely the American people should await 
Eisenhower's return from his European trip 
a few weeks from now and hear his recom- 
mendations ard conclusions before making 
any 4nal decisions as to what our future 
defense policy should be. 


another important fact. The men 

in the Kremlin are the ones who will deter- 

mine the date when the war, if it comes, 

starts. It might be next week or next year, 
or it might not be for many years. 

The Communist leaders may conclude that 

t is in their interest to stimulate our all-out 
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. On this point, too, we should have 
wide and bipartisan debate before our policy 
is finally determined. 

MEETING OF MINDS NEEDED ON POLICY 

It is tragic that President Truman and 
Secretary Acheson did not welcome Senator 
Tarr’s recent suggestion that he would be 
glad to sit down with them and work out a 
policy that both parties could support. 

Actually there are many vital areas of 
agreement between the views Senator Tarr 
recently expressed and those of the Truman 
administration. 

The administration should emphasize and 
try to expand them. I would guess that far 
wider agreement still could result from 
frank private discussions between the ad- 
ministration and Republican congressional 
leaders if a reasonable spirit of compromise 
on nonessentials and a desire for a meeting 
of the minds in the interest of real national 
security were evidenced by the administra- 
tion. 

And while we are trying to increase our 
national strength in a material way, we must 
steadfastly keep our faith in right principles, 
from matters of the highest importance to 
the lowest. 

The nation that acts in accordance with 
principle has the best chance to find the 
strength and courage for ultimate victory. 
If a nation does not act from principle but 
only from expediency, unavoidable defeats 
may make its people despair and become 
defeatist. [ 

We should increase our efforts to remove 

social injustices. If we fail to do that, we 
help the Communists’ propaganda become 
more effective and thus lessen the likelihood 
that all of our people will continue to have 
the faith in our social system and the de- 
termination to preserve it that may be 
necessary. 
In conclusion, let me repeat that I am 
not saying that war with Russia is certain, 
but rather that there can be no real peace 
in the world until and unless the philosophy 
that now motivates the Communist leaders 
is modified. 

In the meantime, the best we can hope 
for is an armed truce, with the United States 
possessing such military power in being that 
the Russians may be «deterred froia starting a 
war in view of our terrible powe? of instant 
retaliation. 

If the American people show wisdom and 
resolution, I have not the slightest doubt 
that we can and will permanently keep our 
freedom, which is more important to Ameri- 
cans than life itself. 


. 


Chinese Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, at a 
time when the Senate is hearing much 
about the question of how many divisions 
of troops we should send to Europe, it 
is particularly important for us to realize 
that the Armed Forces are only one in- 
strument of national policy. Because it 
has been concentrated on military ques- 
tions, this debate has drawn into the 
shadows, nationally as well as here in 
Washington, the nonmilitary methods 
of achieving our ends. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, a story from 


Hong Eong in yesterday's New York 

Times about the rapidly expanding 

psychological activities of the Chinese 

Communists. At a moment when the 

Chinese Communists are flushed with 

military victories, we find the Peiping 

radio talking less about the fighting in 

Korea than about, the propaganda vic- 

tories they are winning on the Chinese 

mainland. 

The news in this story is not that the 
Communists are concentrating on propa- 
ganda. The news is the colossal scale 
of the effort by which they claim they 
can reach China’s 450,000,000 people 
with the party line within 24 hours, even 
in the absence of the big newspaper 
circulations or a large number of radio 
receivers. While their people are starv- 
ing, they build radio networks and train 
propagandists. 

When General Marshall returned from 
his mission to China I heard him say— 
and remember, his whole career had been 
devoted to the effective handling of Army 
divisions—that the course of history in 
China for the free world might have been 
altered by the use of radios and motion 
pictures on a scale hitherto unheard of. 

When I made my first remarks on the 
floor of this Chamber last March, I think 
some of my colleagues were a little 
startled and perhaps unbelieving when I 
declared that China had fallen, not so 
much to Communist armies as to Com- 
munist propaganda. I commend this 
New York Times story to the Congress. 
Its moral for our own policy is obvious. 

There being no objections, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bic Raptio Net Ams CHINA PROPAGANDA— 
MANCHURIA AND NorTHERN AREA HEAR 
Voice or PEIPINGc—AIM Is To Cover ENTIRE 
CouNTRY 
Hone Kona, Jariuary 21.—According to ;he 

Peiping radio, Chinese Communists have 

built up a vast propaganda netwerk through 

which the voice of Peiping will be heard by 
virtually half of China’s vast population. 

In North China and Manchuria, the Com- 
munists assert, the propaganda network 
already is showing results. Unofficial reports 
said branches of the gigantic network were 
being set up in other parts of the country. 

When the nation-wide network is in full 
operation, the Communists will be able to 
make their line of thought known to the 
country’s 450,000,000 inhabitants within 24 
hours. 

Peiping will be the nerve center of this 
propaganda network. From there the Chi- 
nese Communist policy makers will be able 
to transmit their speeches and the influen- 
tial People’s Daily in Peiping will be able to 
broadcast its editorials to even the smallest 
villages in China. This is the first time in 
Chinese history that rural districts have 
received such special attention. 

SPECIAL TRAINING 

The Communist New China News Agency 
disclosed that 8,000 party members in North 
China recently were mobilized to undergo 
special training in propaganda work. They 
form the nucleus of the propaganda net- 
work. 

They were assigned to handle political 
indoctrination and supervise the “learning 
of current affairs” among 2,000,000 People’s 
Militiamen in North China. 

In Hopei Province alone more than 40,000 
primary teachers were trained to mold stu- 
dents and lead local political activities in 
rural districts. The Province also trained 
30,000 winter school teachers to conduct 
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adult classes among farmers. The network 
also has 6,000 full-time propagandists to 
distribute material received from Peiping. 

In the neighboring Province of Shansi 
winter schools for farmers have special 
newspaper-reading classes. 

In conducting propaganda the Commu- 
nists employ various forms, mostly vocal 
and visual. There are street-corner theatri- 
cal performances, Yanko songs and dances, 
singing story tellers, lantern slides, movies, 
cartoons, blackboard newspapers, and house- 
top loudspeakers, to relay Communist broad- 
casts. 

NEWSCASTS COPIED 


In Hopei as well as Shansi Province copy- 
ists in every county listen to Communist 
newscasts from Peiping and distribute 
mimeographed sheets which are used as text- 
books for various winter schools. 

In north China, according to the New 
China News Agency, the propaganda net- 
work handled the recent anti-American Ko- 
rean aid movement so successfully that 
farmers whose minds previously were par- 
alyzed now are responding warmly to the 
call of resisting Americans and defending the 
fatherland. Many have put down names 
to join the people’s volunteers in Korea or 
to serve as stretcher bearers, the news agency 
added. They have also shown a high degree 
of enthusiasm in turning in grains to state 
granaries. 

In Manchuria the Communist propaganda 
network is built on workers’ schools where 
laborers attend classes after working hours, 
In the North Manchurian Province of Hei- 
lungkiang alone there are more than 34,000 
authorized propagandists. In Antung City, 
which is across the Yalu River from the 
North Korean city of Sinuiju, 1,400 propa- 
gandists drum up feeling against the United 
States. 

In the western Manchurian Province of 
Jehol 360 laborers attend workers’ schools 
and 200,000 peasants attend winter schools 
where propaganda also is intensively con- 
ducted both in basic party lines and as cur- 
rent affairs. 


Petition of the People’s Lobby of 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 3, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following peti- 
tion of the People’s Lobby of California: 


To the President of the United States of 
America, Harry S. Truman, the Senate, 
the House of Representatives: 

The board of directors of the People’s 
Lobby of California organization, through its 
committee, passed the following resolution 
at its regular meeting in Los Angeles, Calif., 
Monday, July 17, 1950: 

Whereas the United Nations Security 
Council has commenced proceedings involv- 
ing the United Nations flag for war; and 

Whereas such action by the UN violates the 
United Nations Charter; and 

Whereas such action by the UN is uncon- 
stitutional and illegal; and 

1. To exercise such interference among 
nations is illegal and violates article 1, sec- 
tion 8 of the Constitution of the United 
States, in which it states, “Congress shall 
declare war”: 
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Now, therefore, it is the sense of the board 
of directors of the People’s Lobby of Cali- 
fornia that (1) such proceedings as those 
above mentioned are of vital concern to the 
people and civic organizations; (2) all civic 
organizations should take all necessary steps 
to inform themselves of the issues involved 
and defend themselves against such usurpa- 
tion of power by the United Nations Security 
Council by all appropriate methods including 
bringing the same to the attention of the 
Congress and of the people; (4) the matter 
should be retained on the board’s agenda for 
further consideration, and should move 
actively to participate in this matter. 

On July 7, 1950, the United Nations Se- 
curity presented a resolution relative to, the 
use of the United Nations flag for war. Such 
use of police force power violates the UN 
Charter, and the resolution passed by UN 
July 7, 1950, is unconstitutional and illegal. 

No American soldier should be permitted 
to enter battle and offer his services and 
life under any emblem other than the flag 
of the United States of America. 

The United World Federalists favored be- 
fore our State legislature the resolution 
which was passed favoring a world govern- 
ment. Our organization opposed the pas- 
sage of the resolution and was partially 
responsible for securing its revocation. 

The ground of our opposition was the 
effect of such world government in nullify- 
ing the provisions of our Constitution, that 
war must be declared by action of Congress. 

If this is a trick to strengthen the UN 
into world government which would give 
mixed ideologies prestige, establish a prece- 
dent for police rule through the UN, it would 
be the first step to the last chapter where 
we would give up our Constitution, Bill of 
Rights, and our Republic of the United 
States of America. 

The UN is exceeding its power to make 
puppets of our President, Senators, and the 
Congressmen. If we are not fighting for the 
United States ideals of freedom, then why 
are we fighting? If our boys and young 
women are induced to fight for peace with 
honor, we want it to be only under our own 
Stars and Stripes, representing the United 
States and the Republic. 

The United Nations was set up for peace, 
not war. Why then should they be sent 
to foreign soil over the nation of Korea 
squabble? We oppose foreign entanglements 
and, most certainly oppose any entangle- 
ment that would create, or help to create 
world government and, the nullifying of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

We request proper action on the part of 
our House of Representatives and the Sen- 


of the United States. 

The petition of resolution above is prayer- 
fully submitted by the committee and pa- 
triotic citizen names attached and in behalf 
of the people of the United States. 


; McDonald, President; 
Dr. Charles T. Murdock, Vice Presi- 
dent; D. B. Troth, Executive Secretary; 
Katie B. Gay, Mrs. Frances Tufts, 
Nicholas Kudosh; Weldon An- 
derson; Mrs. Maude B. Jones, R. C. W. 


Contribution of Small Business to Defense 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
an article by me entitled “Small Busi- 
ness To Do Its Share,” which was pub- 
lished in the Daily News Record on Mon- 
day, January 22, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SMALL Bustness To Do Its SHARE—MANU- 
FACTURERS, RETAILERS OF ALL SIZEs READY 
To SERvE IN EMERGENCY—INVENTORIES IN 
Stores SEEN AMPLE FOR aT LEAST 6 MONTHS 

(By Senator Guy M. GILLETTE) 

WASHINGTON.—The crisis confronting our 
country today may ultimately determine 
whether we, as a Nation, are to exist free 
or in bondage. It is difficult to overesti- 
mate the seriousness of the situation in 
which the entire world finds itself. Never 
before in our history has the need been 
greater for America to stay strong—and be- 
come stronger. 

If we are to preserve our political democ- 
racy—the cherished ideals and institutions 
upon which this Nation was founded—we 
must bend every effort to maintain and 
strengthen our economic democracy. For 
our system.of competitive free enterprise is 
one of the prime sources of our national 


To stem the tide of aggression, the Presi- 
dent has ordered mobilization of our man- 
power. Congress has blueprinted the effec- 
tive use of our vast industrial potential. 
Now is the time to inake certain that small 
business, the broad base of our great in- 
dustrial and commercial has the 
opportunity to contribute its full share to 
our war effort. 

It would be folly for us not to profit by 
the bitter experience of small-business 
men in the early years of World War II. 
Unfortunately for many a small operator, 
it was then a question of too little and 
much too late. While our defense effort 
got under way in 1940, it was not until the 
middle of 1942 that official notice was taken 
of the thousands of small-business facili- 
ties which were being bypassed in the race 


neighborhood throughout the Nation, we 
find that the small retailer is the very heart 
of the business community. 

During World War Il, with its serious 
material shortages and rationing of civilian 
goods, many small retailers failed to sur- 
vive. While their costs of doing business 
rose, the volume of merchandise they had to 
sell declined. 

Today, there is hope that, at least for the 
next 6 months, the dislocations in our ci- 
villian economy may not be too severe. In- 
ventories of consumers’ goods on retail 
shelves and in industry warehouses, seem 
ample for several months to come. 

In addition, with employment at a record 
high, the prospect of millions of dollars in 
overtime wages and a vast Government- 
spending program point to a continued 
brisk demand for merchandise, especially in 
the apparel lines. 

What shortages develop will in all proba- 
bility be spotty. Increased dollar volume 
should more than compensate for loss of 
sales through shortages. In fact, some re- 
tailers feel that dollar sales may exceed com- 
Parable 1950 figures by as much as 10 per- 
cent. This, unfortunately, will probably be 
attained through higher prices to the con- 
sumer, rather than by an increase in unit 
sales. 

As nearly as can be foretold at this time, 
the heaviest demand seems likely to be in 
the accessories; ready-to-wear, and men’s and 
boys’ wear lities. 

In their planning for the future, all busi- 
nessmen, and especially the small-business 
man, must take into consideration the pros- 
pects of even higher taxes. It is clear that 
at this time we are able to estimate our tax 
needs only for short periods and within the 
shifting framework of our military require- 
ments. Although we cannot calculate with 
certainty the exact amounts needed, tax 
policies in general will be governed by three 
main objectives. These are: (1) A tax load 
commensurate with our defense expenditures, 
(2) control of inflationary forces, and (3) 
expansion of essential civilian and military 
production. 

Two provisions of the excess-profits tax 
just passed by Congress were designed to be 
of specific aid to small business. Under the 
old law, no minimum credit was provided. 
Now, any company earning less than $25,000 
will not have to pay an excess-profits tax. 
In addition, new companies—those started 
since the beginning of 1946—will be entitled 


The only way for our Nation to minimize 
the inevitable dislocations which will occur 


* which I am proud to be a mem- 
» Plans to exercise every means at its dis- 
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afford to take any chances with our tradi- 
tional institution of free and independent 
enterprise. We cannot afford to ignore the 
needs of the small-business men, who, by 
their numbers, furnish the major portion of 
our national productive and service facilities. 

America cannot be strong; America cannot 
stay strong—without independent enterprise. 


Resolution Adopted by the Thirty-eighth 
General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado, January 19, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: 

Senate Joint Memorial 2 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation 
providing for the creation of a department 
of natural resources, the establishment of 
regional or branch offices of that and other 
Federal departments and agencies, and for 
the location of a United States Military 
Academy of the Air in Colorado 


Whereas the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, has recommended the reorgan- 
ization of the Department of the Interior and 
the incorporation of its functions and re- 
lated functions concerned with the conserva- 
tion and development of natural resources 
into a new Department of Natural Resources; 
and 

Whereas it would be highly desirable that 
regional offices of that and other Federal 
departments and agencies be established in 
order to bring the Federal Government and 
its activities closer to the people; and 

Whereas consideration is being given to 
the establishment of a United States Mili- 
tary Academy of the Air: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Thirty- 
eighth General Assembly of the State of 
Colorado (the House of Representatives con- 
curring herein), That the Congress of the 
United States be and it is hereby memorial- 
lized to approve legislation for— 

(1) The creation of a new Department of 
Natural Resources; 

(2) The location of a regional office of that 
department and of other important Federal 
departments and agencies in Colorado; and 

(3) The location of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy of the Air likewise in Colorado. 

Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
memorial be forwarded to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and to the Senators and Con- 
gressmen representing the State of Colorado 
of the United States. 

Gorpon ALLOLT, 
President of the Senate, 
MELDRED H. CRESSWELL, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
Davin A. HAMIL, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
VINCENT CRAWSHawW, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Opposition to United States-Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “Many Here Opposed to United 
States-Korean War,” published in the 
Benson County, N. Dak., Courier of Jan- 
uary 18, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Pot. Finns FoLtKs THINKING AND CONCERNED— 
Many Here Opposep To UNITED STaTEs- 
Korean Wark 


There is a lot of opinion—some offered 
as expert; some just comment—to be 
heard on the world situation, how it affects 
us as a nation, and what we should do 
about it. 

A lot of the comment heard on the air 
and available through the syndicated col- 
umns in the newspapers is regarded by some 
to be the reflection of special interests. 
Some probably is; some is not. 

The Courier believes the real voice of 
America is the opinion to be heard on the 
streets, in the cafes and stores, and in homes 
where people on the grass-roots level con- 
gregate. These opinions, magnified thou- 
sands of times, are the real voice of America, 

We present here 15 opinions on the cur- 
rent international situation from Benson 
County folks. The opinions were solicited 
for publication and are necessarily brief. 
They are not intended to be related to one 
another. 

J. G. Johnson, Leeds plumber: “I think we 
should get out of Korea and get back to 
Japan and watch Europe more closely. We 
should furnish material to Europe, but there 
should be an understanding that they should 
attempt to defend their own countries.” 

Joseph Blegen, Leeds township farmer: 
“I've wondered what we were doing in Korea 
in the first place. I’ve asked and have yet 
to get a satisfactory answer. I think we 
should keep our forces closer to home—at 
least till we see how things are shaping up.” 

Harold Whalen, Knox merchant: “The 
St te Department is right in withholding aid 
from the Chinese Nationalist Government 
under Chiang Kai-shek, whose government 
for years practiced corruption in keeping the 
peasants of China in a state of servitude. I 
think any American forces sent to Europe 
should be matched at least man for man by 
the European nations. I don’t think we 
should help any Communist nation—Yugo- 
slavia included; communism is communism, 
wherever it is. I think the American people 
should wake up to the dangers of McCarthy- 
ism.” (Whalen observed conditions in China 
firsthand as an American pilot there during 
World War II.) 

Nels C. Fosen, Springfield Township, 
farmer: “I am absolutely for getting out of 
Korea. I don't know what we were doing 
there in the first place.” 

Oscar Tufte, Leeds, merchant: “I think 
Tart is closer to right than anybody so far. 
I think it is a mistake to stop Nationalist 
China from opposing Red China and also in 
not rearming the Japs. I think the Japs 
should have a land army only, but Japan 
could protect themselves and our bases, too.” 
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A. E. Petsinger, Leeds, merchant: “I can’t 
help but feel that we should draw back to 
Japan till they make up their minds what 
they are doing. I can't see losing a lot of 
lives in Korea for what seems to be no gain. 
I don’t think we should send more than our 
proportionate share of troops to Europe.” 

Fritz Hove, York Township, farmer: “I 
don’t think we ever had any business in Ko- 
rea. We're just as much an aggressor as 
Russia would be in moving into Mexico in the 
mame of peace. Rather than so much stress 
on rearmament, I think we should have more 
faith in United Nations. I think Red China 
should be recognized. They are a majority 
of the people there. A big army here could 
bring economic breakdown—and commu- 
nism. Russia can’t impose communism 
here.” 

C. T. Madsen, Maddock, creamery manager: 
“I feel we have our elected officials and their 
military staff, and we'll have to rely on their 
Judgment and hope for the best. I don’t 
feel that the State legislature was in position 
to judge on the Korean situation.” 

Palmer Larson, York, farmer: “I feel we 
should do our share, but I also believe the 
other nations seem to be expecting too much 
of us in manpower and finances, both in 
Korea and Europe. I think the next war 
will take longer to win than any before.” 

Matt Johnson, Wolford, farmer: “I’m afraid 
we are going to have another big war, and 
I think we can win it, but to say what has 
been right or wrong with what we have done 
so far is hard to say from what we know.” 

Mrs. Frank O'Connell, Brinsmade, house- 
wife: “It’s hard to know what to say. I 
have maintained that the United States has 
been the goat for the world in previous wars. 
I don’t say that we should try to fight man- 
for-man with the North Koreans and Chi- 
nese. I'd say one American is worth five 
Reds, and we don’t want to spend our man- 
power in that way. Maybe if we knew more, 
we could appreciate the situation better.” 

Mrs. Einer Skold, rural Leeds, housewife: 
“I don’t think we should send all our men 
over to Korea to fight. I don’t think it’s 
worth it to lose as many men as we have. I 
think we should send help to Europe to fight 
communism before it gets to “his country.” 

Miss Nora Jacobsem Leeds, music teacher: 
“Way down deep in my heart I can’t help but 
feel that we are not going to have an all-out 
war, that somehow, something will come to 
make those people over there change to be 
better able to reason, feel, and understand. 
I think we have all gotten away from the 
fundamental Christian principles.” 

John Johnson, Leeds, farmer: “I don’t 
think we should pull out of Korea. That 
would be the same as giving up. It doesn't 
seem that it should be so hard to hold. 
European nations should have help.” 

John Burkhardsmeier, Leeds, cafe opera- 
tor: “We'd be a lot better off if we'd mind 
our business and let other nations mind 
theirs. We had no business in Korea. 
Hoover is no fool.” 


The Good-Faith Sales Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, an ar- 
ticle by Harold Fleming. The article is 
to be found in the Christian Science 
Monitor of January 15. It relates to the 
“good-faith sales rule” and it is worth 
reading. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Goop Farr Sates Rute sy Court HELp 
WEIGHTY 
(By Harold Fleming) 

New Yorx.—The recent Supreme Court 
5 to 3 decision in the so-called Standard of 
Indiana or Detroit gasoline case is considered 
by antitrust lawyers here as the most im- 
portant high court decision on the antitrust 
laws since the Cement Institute (basing- 
point) case in 1948. 

It is also virtually the first important anti- 
trust decision in over a decade which has 
upheld the position of a large corporation 
against Government lawyers. 

The other such decision was in the Colum- 
bia Steel case, allowing United States Steel 
to buy a west coast steel fabricator. But in 
its Columbia decision the court obliquely 
took into account the west coast’s interest 
in getting in new eastern steel capital. Also 
the Columbia decision was 5 to 4, and the 
minority report contained Justice Douglas’ 
famous remark: “Here is the curse of big- 
ness.” But in the recent Indiana decision 
Justice Douglas sided with the majority. 


LEGALITY OF DISCRIMINATION 


The original and basic issue in the case 
was the legality of good faith price discrim- 
ination. 

A price discrimination under the Clayton 
Act of 1914 and its amendment, the Robin- 
son-Patman Act of 1936, merely means the 
giving of a lower price to one customer than 
to another. 

The law prohibits such discriminations— 
but with certain exceptions. One is for 
quantity discounts when justified to the 
Federal Trade Commission on the basis of 
cost savings on large orders. Another is 
where the reduction is made in good faith 
for the purpose of meeting a competitor's 
price. Such was the Indiana case. 

In this case the Indiana company sold 
gasoline to certain Detroit jobbers. A com- 
petitor offered these jobbers lower prices. 
Indiana met the lower prices. But this en- 
abled some of these jobbers to undercut some 
retailers to whom the Indiana company sold 
direct. 

GOOD-FAITH EXEMPTION 


Some of these retailers complained to the 
FTC. The Commission ordered Indiana to 
quit granting these lower prices to these 
jobbers. Indiana replied that it had to make 
these prices or lose the business; that the 
cuts were made in good-faith competition. 
The FTC replied that the good-faith exemp- 
tion was in section 2 (b) of the Clayton Act, 
and so didn’t apply to section 2 (a) under 
which Indiana's cuts were compe- 
titors (i. e., some of Indiana's retail cus- 
tomers). 

The court of appeals agreed unanimously 
with the FTC, but the Supreme Court has 
now restored to the law the meaning most 
people thought it had before the Indiana 
case. Said the Supreme Court majority: 
“There is nothing to show a congressional 
purpose * * * to compel the seller to 
choose only between ruinously cutting its 
prices to all its customers to match the 
price offered to one or refusing to meet the 
competition and then ruinously raising its 
prices to its remaining customers to cover 
increased unit costs.” 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


There was, however, another of the 
case, not “welt on by the high court, in- 


volving resale price maintenance. The back- 
ground on this is shown by the following 
quotations taken from chapter 5, The For- 
gotten Consumer, of a fi book on 
the antitrust laws by Harold Fleming, to be 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., in February 
under the title “Ten Thousand Command- 
ments.” 

“Long before World War I * * * a 
group of retail lumber dealers were angered 
by a number of wholesale lumbermen. The 
wholesale firms were edging into the retail 
business, and * * * not respecting the 
usual retail mark-up. * * * ‘The retail- 
ers, however, felt that they had a fair and 
proper place in the business, including mark- 
up, and that it should be protected. 

“At about the same time a leading patent 
medicine company, Dr. Miles, fell out with 


“The Supreme Court had little difficulty in 
striking down both of these efforts at what 
is now called resale price maintenance. If 
distributors wanted to cut prices below the 
customary margins, that was all right with 
the Court. It was a form of competition, 


(234, U. 8. 600 (1914)), and Dr. Miles Medi- 
cal Co. v. John D. Park & Sons Co. (22 U. 8. 


jobber-retailer’s competitors. 

“The FTC thereupon ordered the Indiana 
Standard Co., among other things, to cease 
dealing with any wholesaler who [it] knows, 
shoul tain 


ts own retailers. . 
“By odd coincidence, a somewhat similar 
was tried in Milwaukee at about the 
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same time, also involving gasoline prices 
but with a quite different outcome. * * * 
It was Detroit dealerswho * * * 
precipitated this FTC price maintenance rul- 
ing. But meantime the State of Wisconsin 
was winning a case against price mainte- 
nance in Milwaukee. The Milwaukee Retail 
Gasoline Dealers’ Association had sent bul- 
letins to its members suggesting resale prices, 
which were adhered to by more than 90 
percent of its members, while only 55 per- 
cent of the nonmember dealers to whom 
these bulletins were sent maintained the 
suggested . The Wisconsin court found 
the association to have conspired to main- 
tain gasoline prices, fined it $2,000, and or- 
dered its charter dissolved. 

“The Wisconsin proceeding was brought 
under a State antitrust law. This law and 
the action taken under it were in line with 
= original spirit of the Federal antitrust 
aws.” 


The Phillips Petroleum Natural Gas 
Rate Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there is 
tremendous interest in the State of Wis- 
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(a) The text of the letter from the 
attorney general of Wisconsin to me; 
(b) The text of my reply to him; 
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(c) The text of my letter to Chairman 
Walgren, of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion; and finally, 

(d) The text of an illuminating edi- 
torial which appeared in the Wednes- 
day, January 17, issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
OFFICE oF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Madison, January 9, 1950. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In October 1948, the 
Federal Power Commission initiated an in- 
vestigatory proceeding upon its own motion 
as to the status of the Phillips Petroleum Co. 
under the Natural Gas Act. 

A copy of the order describing the basis 
for the Commission's action is enclosed 
herewith and is self-explanatory. 

The respondent, Phillips Petroleum Co., 
is the exclusive supplier of natural gas to 
the Michigan-Wisconsin Pipeline Co., which 
in turn is the exclusive wholesale supplier 
of natural gas to Wisconsin distributing 
companies. The price of natural gas at the 
wellhead is a material factor in the com- 
position of the price to the consumer in 
Wisconsin. ii 

The contract between Phi Petroleum 
Co, and the pipeline company a subject 
of inquiry in this proceeding: It is interest- 
ing to note that the price of the gas supplied 
by Phillips Petroleum to the pipeline com- 
pany was increased five times between the 
date the contract was first entered into and 
the date the first cubic foot of gas was de- 
livered into our State. This, notwithstand- 
ing the contract was supposed to be an 
arms-length transaction. 

It can readily be seen that unless some 
control is exerted over the sale of the gas 
from the supplier to the pipeline company, 
the regulation of the price between the pipe- 
line company and the distributors becomes 
an empty and meaningless formality. 

You are fully conversant with the Kerr bill 
which was vetoed by the President in the last 
session of Congress. The effect of that bill, 
among other things, would have been to nul- 
lify the basis for the present inquiry into the 
status of the Phillips Petroleum Co. It is my 
understanding that the cost of gas charged 
by Phillips Petroleum Co. to the pipeline 
company is approximately $5,000,000 per year 
greater than the amount which would have 
been permitted under the original contract. 
It is conceivable that if the matter goes to 
hearing and the State of Wisconsin prevails 
upon its contentions, a substantial saving 
will be effected to the consumer public in 
this State and in other States served by the 
pipeline company. 

The Phillips Petroleum Co. has endeavored 
from time to time to postpone the hearing. 
It now relies heavily upon its participation 
in the national mobilization effort as the 
basis for a motion for indefinite postpone- 
ment of the hearing. The State of Wiscon- 
sin does not wish to interfere with this com- 
pany’s participation in the national mobili- 
zation effort. However, by a motion being 
filed with the Commission this day, I believe 
we have suggested a procedure under which 
the public interest can be fully served and 
the respondent company’s participation in 
the national mobilization effort can be fully 
protected. A copy of that written motion is 
enclosed herewith and is self-explanatory. 

In your capacity as a member of the bar, 
and as as a representative of the public in- 
terest of the citizens of Wisconsin, I request 
that you study this matter; and if you share 
my conclusions as expressed in the enclosed 


motion for a definite hearing date, I request 
that you communicate with Chairman Wall- 
gren, of the Federal Power Commission, and 
submit your viewpoint to him. 
Respectfully, 
Vernon W. THOMSON, 
Attorney General. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
January 15, 1951. 
Re Federal Power Commission Natural Gas 
case. 
Hon. VERNON THOMSON, 
Attorney General, State of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

My Dear VERNON: I appreciate very much 
your fine letter of January 9 and enclosed 
materials setting forth the petition by our 
State of Wisconsin to the Federal Power Com- 
mission for the setting of a hearing for a 
day certain in the Phillips Petroleum case. 

I have read through your ! ‘er and en- 
closures most carefully, and I should like to 
state now that I feel that Wisconsin is on 
completely sound grounds in urging no fur- 
ther postponement of the seven-times de- 
layed FPC hearing. I shall, therefore, in 
compliance with your suggestion, immedi- 
ately contact the Commission along the lines 
set forth in the enclosed letter to Chairman 
Walgren. 

As you will kindly recall, I voted against 
the Kerr bill which would, as you say, have 
nullified the basis for the present inquiry 
into the status of thy Phillips Petroleum Co. 
From all the evidence I have seen since my 
vote, I believe more strongly than ever that 
the natural gas companies must be controlled 
at the source of supply. Obviously there is 
tremendous pressure for cost of living in- 
creases all along the line, and I feel that 
the consumers of Wisconsin and other States 
are being squeezed enough already without 
having to worry about still further increases 
in natural gas rates. 

Be assured, therefore, of my complete co- 
operation with your office toward the objec- 
tive you have well stated. I shall be happy 
to receive your further suggestions and re- 
actions. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXAI:DER WILEY. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
January 15, 1951, 
Re Phillips Petroleum Natural Gas case. 
Hon. Mon WALLGREN. 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to you 
to express my complete support of the po- 
sition adopted by the State of Wisconsin in 
urging that there be no further postpone- 
ment of the Federal Power Commission hear- 
ing on the Philiips Petroleum Co. Natural 
Gas case. 

I have endorsed the sentiments expressed 
by the attorney general of my State, the 
Honorable Vernon Thomson, in contending 
that no further postponement of the hearing 
is justified. Neither my State nor any other 
State would want to interfere with the par- 
ticipation by this company in the national 
mobilization effort; however, I do not believe 
that the hearing contemplated under Wis- 
consin’s appeal would in the slightest con- 
stitute such interference. 

I do not like to see “the national defense 
effort” or “the mobilization emergency” be 
used as a cloak under which any company 
seeking its own self-interest can justify any 
arbitrary action. Already the hearing has 
been postponed seven times and all but one 
of those times such postponement had been 
requested by Phillips, 
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I want to be fair to this company but 
I feel that it is infinitely more important that 
we be fair to the public interest as set forth 
by the Wisconsin brief. 

I appeal to you, therefore, and to your 
fellow Commission members to immediately 
set a day certain under which the evidence 
*-ould be presented in this case. 

I feel that the Federal Power Commission 
Owes an obligation to the consumers of my 
State and to the sovereign State itself. Al- 
ready the price of gas supplied by this com- 
pany to the pipeline company has increased 
five times between the date the contract was 
first entered into and the date the first cubic 
foot of gas was delivered into our State. 

These facts, it seems to me, underline the 
imperative necessity for an immediate hear- 
ing. I do not presume to judge the merits 
of the case in detail because that is a matter 
for the Commission itself to determine; but 
I do presume, because it is my right as a 
United States Senator, to respectfully urge 
that there be no further stalling. 

Looking forward to hearing from you on 
this matter, and with all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY, 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, January 
17, 1951] 
FPC Reruses To Prorecr User or NATURAL 
Gas; Wuy Is THIs? 


A year ago natural gas consumers won what 
seemed to be a great victory when President 
Truman vetoed the Kerr bill, which would 
Mave removed so-called independent nat- 
ural gas producers from control of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

There is disquieting evidence that the vic- 
tory may have been hollow. The FPC, after 
winning the right to “control,” isn't showing 
much interest in “controlling.” 

Long ago the State of Wisconsin and the 
city of Detroit asked the FPC to investigate 
alleged “excessive prices” charged for gas at 
the wellhead by the Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Phillips, which owns 12 percent of the Na- 
tion’s natural gas reserves, is exclusive sup- 
plier of the Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line 
Co., one of the two wholesalers in the Wis- 
consin market. 

Gas in the area served by the pipe line com- 
pany is costing consumers $5,000,000 ‘more a 
year than original contract egreements set 
because Phillips has made five successive 
price boosts, the State of Wisconsin claims. 

The first hearing on the State’s complaint 
Was set for last March. It has been post- 
poned seven times. On December 19 the 
FPC, at the urging of the Phillips Co., voted 
“indefinitely to postpone” the hearings. 
That, in effect, gave Phillips a clear field for 
setting any gas rate it desires. The decision 
to kill the investigation will be reconsidered, 
because one commissioner was absent when 
the vote was taken. But the 3 to 1 vote 
knocking the probe on the head doesn't lend 
much hope of reviving it unless one of the 
majority can be persuaded to change his 
mind. 

The entire fight against the Kerr bill was 
based on the theory that unless gas prices 
can be controlled at the wellhead, controls 
by the FPC of pipeline rates and by the 
Wisconsin and other State public service com- 
missions of consumer rates are “an empty 
and meaningless formality.” 

The wellhead price, as Attorney General 
Vernon Thomson, of Wisconsin, has pointed 
out, of necessity sets pipeline and consumer 
prices. If Phillips can raise prices at will 
the FPC and the State PSC are wasting their 
time—and consumers have no protection. 

Phillips’ argument against the investiga- 
tion is ridiculous. The company has claimed 
that if it has to spend time defending itself 
at hearings the national defense and mobili- 
zation effort will be hampered. This is pure 
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hokum. The defense and mobilization effort 
will be much more hampered if gas prices are 
allowed to soar far above legitimate levels 
and to add to the already high cost of living. 

The FPC is charged with protecting the 
public. If it refuses Wisconsin's request for 
an investigation aimed at protecting natural 
gas consumers it ought to be investigated 
itself. 


A New Congress Sits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE,UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorD an editorial 
entitled “A New Congress Sits,” published 
in the Bismarck (N. Dak.) Leader of 
January 4, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A New Conoress Sirs 


While it seems more important to us in 
North Dakota that we have a legislature in 
session, we should not forget the national— 
and international—importance of the fact 
that a new Congress opened in Washington 
the day after our legislature opened. 

What can we expect from this new national 
legislative body? 

It seems to be the unanimous opinion of 
economic experts that we can expect more 
taxes, less and more expensive goods (infla- 
tion), and that on the whole it would be a 
very good idea if we could have avoided liv- 
ing during this next year. We shall have 
less of almost everything that goes into the 
American standard of living, and we shall pay 
more for less. We shall also pay more into 
the national treasury in taxes of all sorts. 
Not a very cheerful prospect being held out 
for us. 

Some of those threatened things have al- 
ready come to pass. 

It was not necessary for the President to 
await the approval of the new Congress to 
put some of the things into effect. He had 
wartime powers already written into law 
that gave him the right to issue executive 
orders. But the Congress will have to imple- 
ment (what a miserable word to use in this 
connection, but economists use it and seem 
to adore it) his program, whatever it might 
be or become. We might as well believe this, 
for there is not the slightest disagreement 
among experts about this. 

Congress will have to give the President 
@ lot of things he is going to ask for. 
Whether the Members like Mr. Truman 
makes not the slightest difference for the 
President is in a position that guarantees 
him his way in a lot of things, so long as 
there is a war threat hanging over the world, 

There will nct be much room in Washing- 
ton, or in the national legislature, for poli- 
tics as such. The welfare of the Nation is 
the concern of all of us, congressional Mem- 
bers included, and broadly interpreted, the 
aim of the administration must be the aims 
of the Nation, irrespective of political feel- 
ing of the person in Congress who must vote 
for or against what the President and his 
advisers propose. 

The job of our State legislators may seem 
tough. But it is of little hardship compared 
to what the Members of Congress must do. 
What we do in our own itate effects our 


own State principally, if not entirely. What 
Congress does affects not only the entire 
Nation, but the entire anti-Communist 
world. 

The eyes of the whole world are on our 
national Congress and our President. What 
Washington does is of supreme importance. 


Proposed Draft of Youths 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an excellent ar- 
ticle entitled “Mothers and Youths Un- 
duly Frightened About War Outlook,” 
by- Roger W. Babson. This article ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
and other afternoon papers of January 
22, 1951, and I think it is well worth in- 
cluding in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MorHERs AND YOUTHS UNDULY FRIGHTENED 
AsouT War OvrLoox, DecLarrs Basson 


(By Roger W. Babson) 


WASHINGTON, January 20.—I am not a mili- 
tary expert and cannot speak with authority 
as to what is to happen to our 18- to 22- - 
old young men during the next few years, 
The plans and hopes of many homes, jobs, 
and colleges are completely upset. 

Let me, however, add a little hope to 


insist that only a few more boys will be 
shipped to Asia. We will be willing to sup- 
ply guns and nrunitions to enable the Japa- 
nese to protect Japan, to enable Nationalists 
to hold Formosa, and to give needed aid to 
the Philippines. But no more American 
boys will be sent to Korea, Indochina, Burma, 
India, or elsewhere in Asia. 

at Washington believe world war 
III, if it comes, will be fought mainly by the 
Navy and Air Force. They say it would be 
suicidal to depend upon numbers of infantry 
to meet the Russians, even in Europe. With 
the large number of Communists who infect 
each European country, it may be best to 
limit our help to Western Europe to sup- 
plying them with A-bombs. Therefore, I be- 
lieve mothers and boys are unnecessarily 
excited. Americans seem unable to strike a 
middle course. They either ignore danger 
and insist on business, profits, wages, and 


I, therefore, strongly advise that parents 
and their youths avoid getting unduly ex- 
cited. First, the chances are 3 to 2 that 
Russia will not risk a “hot war” for some time 
to come, and second, if only the present “cold 
war” continues, 2,500,000 young men in train- 
ing would be a nuisance and handicap to all 
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called, it will be O. K.; while the chances 


be content to jerk sodas or drive a truck. 
WAR WILL NEED BRAINS 

The next few years offer a great oppor- 
tunity for young men to become expert in 
some one line of work. The new defense 
efforts enable a young man to take tests and 
ascertain for what he is best fitted and how 
to train therefor. If you live in a small 
town where there are no industries, have 


men who can qualify as trained cooks are 
always given good opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 

The trouble with parents and youths to- 
day is that they visualize the next war—if 
it comes—will be like the last war. This is 
a@ great mistake. We cannot lick Russia by 
numbers. Korea proved this. It was our 
intelligence forces that let us down. We 
can win by brains. If world war III comes 
it will be a conflict of superior intelligence. 
Hence, let our youth prepare to use their 
brains; while the poor Russians, Chinese, 
and other peoples are treated as cannon 
fodder. If General MacArthur had given 
more attention to the intelligence division 
of his Army and less to old-fashioned fight- 
ing customs, things would be different. 

REMEMBER OUR RELIGION 

Finally, let us parents not forget that 
God continues to rule in His Heaven and 
that, in the long run, the Russians can never 
win without Him.. God is still our refuge 
and our strength if we will cease worrying 
and take each day as it comes, Let us give 
more time to reading our Bibles and less to 
television or radio. Perhaps God is using 
the Russians to again bring us to our knees 
and to make our young people—who have 
had things pretty easy—"“stop, look, and 
listen.” 


McMahon’s Plan To Express Amity 
Toward Russians Hailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an article entitled “Mc- 
Mahon’s Plan To Exp 


vid Lawrence, in his column Today in 
Washington, and published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of January 23, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
McManon’s Pitan To Express Amity TOWARD 

Russians HAILED 


(By David Lawrence) 


WashIncton, January 23.—Senator Brien 
of a resolution to be 


from officialdom here on the subject of moral 
force as a preventive of war. 

The assumption that because armament 
has to be increased rubstantially to meet 
outbreaks of aggression, all other forms of 


sparen ae ny ee 
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peaceful effort to prevent war need not be 
pressed is erroneous. Yet whenever military 
measures take the limelight these other 
methods of avoiding war seem to be side- 
tracked. 


With two world wars to remind mankind 
that military conquest does not really bring 
peace, there have been equally erroneous as- 
sumptions current that military strength 
has become futile or unnecessary. The truth 
is that defense armament is indispensable, 
and so is an armament oi reason and genuine 
friendship expressed by one set of peoples 
to the other. 

THE CAUSES OF WAR 


The Russian people are not bellicose by 
nature. They do not want war any more 
than do the people of the Allied countries. 
Inasmuch as all peoples would prefer the 
ways of peace to armed hostilities, the real 
question always is why there should be any 
wars. Generally they result from the acts 
of a dictator or of a small group of men—oli- 
garchies, they used to call them in ancient 
days—who exploit whole nations and force 
the young to go to war by inflaming public 
opinion against other countries. 

There is no reason to believe that, if the 
minds of the 200,000,000 people of Soviet 
Russia could be reached with genuine evi- 
dences of friendship, the rules of the Com- 
munist regime would have the power to take 
the steps of aggression which have now 
brought the world to the brink of war. 

Like all other moves of this kind—and 
they are by no means novel—the question of 
methods and means arises. The United 
States has brought forth what is known as 
the Voice of America program. This project 
was for a long time in need of funds, but 
now has the money from Congress. What is 
lacking is the ideas that must go into such 
an undertaking to make it successful. Those 
ideas cannot begin and end on the bureau- 
cratic level. They must come from the very 
top level of our policy makers, They must 


be part of national and international policy. 

Today the Voice of America is just one of a 
number of bureaus in the State Department. 
It ought to be an important agency inde- 
pendent of any department and reporting di- 


rectly to the Fresident. It should have 
enough prestige to command the sympathetic 
support of Members of both Houses of Cun- 
gress. It should be the “public relations” 
instrument of the Government itself in in- 
ternational relations. Few men who have 
been at the head of the State Department 
have ever been qualified to do this type of 
planning even if they had the time to devote 
to it. 

But to occupy so important a role, the proj- 
ect must have Cabinet-level ranking and 
must be composed of advisers who are able 
to suggest major policies that will appeal to 
other nations, especially those behind the 
iron curtain, Strange, indeed, that nobody 
has put any official momentum behind the 
idea of a formal expression of friendship by 
the Congress addressed to the people of Soviet 
Russia or that other moves which can appeal 
to peoples behind the iron curtain should 
not have come before now from authorita- 
tive quarters. 


MUST CAPTURE IMAGINATION 


The Voice of America can relay messages 
and broadcast interesting scrips and carry a 
polemic technique to counteract Communist 
propaganda, but that’s not enough. There 
must be ways to capture the imagination of 
the Russian people. That's why the sugges- 
tion by Senator McManon is likely to prove 
more penetrating that all the high-sounding 
speeches of diplomatic phraseology that come 
forth so regularly as the only expression of 
American idealism. 

But will such policies of friendship and 
other proposals get through to the people be- 
hind the iron curtain? The answer is that 
any event of sensational importance perco- 
lates through any man-made barrier. The 


persons who go and come across the border 
from the satellite states to the free world 
are constantly discussing these same issues. 
Word-of-mouth distribution of ideas still re- 
mains the most effective single instrument 
of communication the world has ever known. 


Proposed Draft of 18-Year-Old Youths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a letter I 
have received from Frederic B. Terry, 
of Waynesboro, Pa., quoting an article 
by Dr. Charles S. Tippetts, headmas- 
ter of the Mercersburg Academy, at 
Mercersburg, Pa., regarding the pro- 
posal to draft youths of 18 years. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WayYNeEsporo, Pa., January 13, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp MarTIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Concerning the idea of 
whether or not the United States should 
lower the draft age to 18, Dr. Charles S. Tip- 
petts, headmaster of the Mercersburg Acad- 
emy, Mercersburg, Pa., has written pointedly 
in his Headmaster’s Letter for the Mercers- 
burg Academy Alumni Quarterly. His strik- 
ing contribution to American thought in this 
matter follows: 

“Again we have to decide whether or not 
to lower the draft age to 18. This should 
not be done unless we become involved in a 
major war, and even then with the provision 
that nc one under 20 should be sent to the 
front. .Our allies during the last war had 
stricter regulations about age than did we. 
We sent many a boy of 18 over as an infan- 
try replacement after only a few weeks of 
training. Australia would not permit her 
young men to leave the country until they 
were 20; England did not let those under 
19 go overseas until the last few months of 
the war. But we callously let 17-year-old 
boys join the Marines, the Navy and Coast 
Guard and be blown to bits. Look at the 
list of 17- and 18-year-old boys killed and 
wounded in Korea. 

“Yet in Pennsylvania if we let a 17-year- 
old boy stand on a box and wash windows we 
are subject not only to a fine but to a jail 
sentence. We learned this at Mercersburg 
the hard way. But a 15-year-old boy ean 
work on the roof of a barn, fall off and break 
his neck and it is perfectly legal, because it 
was a farm and farmers have lots of votes, 
and no one dares to say, ‘No’ to the farm 
vote. I saw a sign in the window of a liquor 
store the other day saying that no one under 
21 could legally buy liquor. 

“But it is perfectly legal in this ‘civilized’ 
country to kill boys under 21 by the thou- 
sands with bullets, bombs, and bayonets, and 
yet anyone selling them a drink will go to 
jail for a long term. When a distinguished 
lawyer and judge told me I should not say 
such things because it bred disrespect for 
the law, my answer was that if judges and 
lawyers want laws to be respected, they 
should pass laws that are worthy of respect. 
No other country in modern times except 
Germany and Russia has had so cruel and 
brutal a policy of throwing boys who are 
still children into the front lines to be killed 
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as had the United States of America. Why 
their mothers and fathers stand for this I 
have never been able to understand. 
“Cordially, 
“CHARLEs S. TIPPeTts.” 


To this statement by Dr. Tippetts the 
question should be appended: Why should 
anyone under 21 be subject to draft when 
he is denied the right to vote? 

Sincerely yours, 
FrEDERIC B. TERRY. 


Address by Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Ralph Wright, Representing the Sec- 
retary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 11, 1951, there was a tremendous out- 
pouring of Americans. They gathered 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City to pay a well-deserved tribute 
to a great labor leader in the person of 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Messages of 
good will and of high commendation 
came from many high and respected 
sources, including our own President, 
Harry S. Truman; the President of the 
State of Israel, Chaim Weizmann; 
United States Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas; the Prime Minister 
of Israel, David Ben Guiron; the Speaker 
of the Israeli Knesset, Josef Sprinzak; 
as well as from labor organizations 
throughout the world. 

The dinner was sponsored by, the 
American Trade Union Council of the 
National Committee for Labor Israel. 
The chairman of the dinner was Joseph 
Breslaw, chairman of the American 
Trade Union Council and vice president 
of the ILGWU. The toastmaster was 
Max Zaritsky, president emeritus of 
United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery 
Workers International Union. 

In addition to addresses by Dr. John 
Steelman, assistant to the President of 
the United States; Matthew Woll, vice 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor; and His Excellency Abba S. Eban, 
Israel Ambassador to the United States; 
our distinguished Secretary of Labor, 
Maurice J. Tobin, sent his greetings by 
his Assistant Secretary of Labor, Ralph 
Wright, whose remarks follow: 

It is an honor to represent Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin at this splendid tes- 
timonial of the American Trade Union Coun- 
cil to President William Green, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Secretary Tobin 
deeply regrets that the inordinately heavy 
press of emergency duties has kept him in 
Washington. He has asked me to bring you 
@ message from him which I am glad to read 
to you: 

“To the American Trade Union Council, Na- 
tional Committee for Labor Israel: 

“I congratulate the American Trade Union 
Council on its great achievements and upon 
this most fitting testimonial to William 
Green. I am delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to him. This wise and 
noble leader, who has been president of the | 
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American Federation of Labor for more than 
26 years, is one of our greatest Americans. 
His lifelong, effective fighting for the cause 
of the common man has raised great eco- 
nomic monuments to his victories that will 
stand so long as there are freemen. 

“So long as we have men like William 
Green labor statesmanship will continue to 
be a fact of tremendous significance in the 
life of America. The interests of labor have 
been widened with the years and William 
Green has been a part of these broadened 
horizons. He can always be counted upon to 
stand on the high plateau of national well- 
being and world advancement. 

“That is why when William Green de- 
clares—as he did recently—that ‘American 
wage earners face the future and its respon- 
sibilities seriously, but with confidence,’ the 
country’s spirit is lifted. That is why when 
he declares, ‘we want peace and the oppor- 
tunity that peace affords for new progress,” 
he expresses the heart's desire of the Ameri- 
can people. 

“William Green has contributed immeasur- 
ably to the improvement of our American 
way of life. He has always striven to make 
our democracy work ever better. He has 
led the fight to raise free trade-unionism to 
its rightful place in this country and in the 
rest of the free world. He has seen economic 
justice joining political equality to promote 
the good of all. 

“On that account and for his great ability, 
kind and warm personality, and unimpeacha- 
ble integrity we honor and love him.” 

I want to subscribe fully to all that Secre- 
tary Tobin has said and to add my own con- 
gratulations to the American Trade Union 
Council and to President Green for his out- 
standing leadership in the field of trade- 
unionism and for his equally outstanding 
service to his country. His is a record of 
service in both peace and war—a record of 
invaluable contributions to the welfare of the 
people of his own country and to the cause 
of economic justice and freedom throughout 
the world. 

You meet here tonight to do honor to Mr. 
Green. You meet here also—as you have on 
other occasions—to help the free trade- 
unionists of Israel, a movement and a state 
which President Green has always aggres- 
sively supported. I warmly commend you 
and him for your unselfish activities on 
behalf of fellow workers in Israel—the world’s 
newest democracy. 

As we look upon the map of Asia, particu- 
larly in the Near or Middle East, we find that 
Israel is the only nation in that area which 
has been built from the very beginning on 
the same principles of democracy on which 
we in the United States have built. 

Israel is probably the only country in the 
Middle East which has an effective free trade- 
union movement, a movement which owes 
much of its structure and character to the 
American trade-union movement and to a 
large degree to the inspiration and leadership 
of men like Mr. Green. 

Israel as a nation faces gigantic problems. 
But I know that the people of Israel have the 
faith and the stamina and the will to win 
through. Histadrut, Israel's free democratic 
trade-union movement, will be in the van- 
guard. 

American organized labor applauds His- 
tadrut’s contribution to the welfare of its 
members and to the State of Israel. This 
is shown by the important contributions 
which American labor has made to labor in 
Israel. Because of the importance of this 
help across international boundaries, organ- 
ized labor in America will continue this 
program. 

As President Truman said recently, “Our 
labor unions have already done fine work 
in communicating with labor in Europe, in 
Latin-America, and elsewhere. The story of 
free American labor, told by American trade- 
unionists, is a better weapon against Com- 
munist propaganda among workers in other 
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countries than any number of speeches by 
Government officials.” 

Never in the history of the world was the 
cooperation of freemen so vital. These are 
critical times. We are in great danger. The 
peace of the world is gravely threatened by 
Communist imperialism. 

When the freedom and security of freemen 
of good will is threatened by naked Soviet 
imperialism, then all freemen must stand 
together resolute against this threat. We 
must build our defenses to whatever is 
necessary to contain this threat. 

This will entail much sacrifice by all of 
us. But we have the faith which will impel 
those sacrifices. We know that the stakes 
are high. i 

Free American trade-unions will never 
trade their democratic institutions and way 
of life for a life that is based on totalitarian 
concepts. American workers want no part 
of a mess of Communist pottage. 

The American trade-union movement 
knows that the Communist claim that Soviet 
Russia is a paradise for workers is a mockery 
of the truth. Even if we should base our 
consideration on wages and condi- 
tions alone, without thought for the precious 
God-given freedoms we possess, it is sheer 
madness for an American worker to consider 
for a moment changing places with the 
worker in Russia. 

If America were transformed overnight 
into a Russian-dominated economy, I esti- 
mate that the American workers’ wages 
would be reduced by approximately 86 per- 
cent. In other words, the American worker 
would have to give up four out of every five 
dollars to qualify for the low living standard 
of the Russian worker. 

A Labor Department study shows that the 
Russian worker must toil 4% hours for a 
pound of beef; it takes the American worker 
only 29 minutes—and you can bet that he 
will get better beef. The American worker 
earns a dozen of eggs in 27 minutes—for the 
Russian worker it takes 244 hours, and so on, 

The workers of America will never be 
sucked in by the red flame. of Communist 
propaganda. Thank God for American or- 
ganized labor, which stands as an impreg- 
nable bulwark against communism's false 
promises. Thank God for the leadership of 
men like William Green. American organ- 
ized labor flatly anc’ completely rejects the 
totalitarian philosophy of communism and 
its resulting low standards of living and sup- 
pression of individual liberty and initiative. 

In midcentury the Communist war ma- 
chine has drawn the issue of communism 
versus democracy. To maintain our free- 
dom and security democracy must win. It 
will win through the work of organizations 
like your American Trade Union Council. 
It will win through the leadership of men 
like William Green, who has always stood 
like granite against communism, and whose 
rocklike strength is based upon an abiding 
and vigorous faith in the dignity and free- 
dom of individual man. It will win through 
the efforts of such men because they know, 
as Emerson said: 


“For what avail the plow or sail, 
Or land or life, if freedom fail?” 





Red China an Aggressor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 





the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
regarding Red China's aggression, pub- 
-lished in the Pittsburgh Press on Thurs- 
day, January 18, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Gert a SHow-Down Now 

Red China's rejection of the United Na- 
tions offer of Formosa and a United Na- 
tions seat in exchange for a cease-fire agree- 
ment in Korea has removed the United States 
from the predicament in which the State 
Department placed it by approving this in- 
famous proposal at the outset. 

That brings us back to the original prop- 
osition that Red China is guilty of unpro- 
voked aggression by its attack on the United 
Nations forces. 

This issue should be pushed to an imme- 
diate vote, and this country’s future par- 
ticipation in the United Nations should ride 
upon the result of that roll call. 

Our troops have no business in Korea if 
the United Nations will not support them 
with all of the resources at its command. 
This means reinforcements in men and 
equipment, as well as the organization's 
wholehearted moral support. 

If this support is not immediately forth- 
coming, we should pull out of Korea, and 
pull out now. 

So much for, Korea. 

Should this vote demonstrate, as now . 
seems the cass, that India and the Arab 
States, fronting for Britain, have captured 
the United Nations, to use it to serve their 
own selfish ends, let them have it. But let 
them support the empty shell that is left 
with their own money, without the United 
States as a member. 

We cannot afford to be a party to so base 
a betrayal of the Charter to which we sub- 
scribed with such high hopes. 

We should demand an immediate show- 
down in this issue. 

The roll call on this question will be use- 
ful to us in deciding on our future rela- 
tionships In the struggle against interna- 
tional communism. We cannot afford to go 
along with any nat‘on which is willing to 
comproniise with it. This is the time to ask 
them to stand up and be counted. 

The stipulations in the Red’s counter- 
proposal to the United Nations’ confessed 
willingness to sell out to them are so ar- 
rogant and insulting that they could only 
have been intended to humiliate the organi- 
zation. The Communists not only name the 
members of the United Nations with whom 
they are willing to meet but insist that the 
representatives of those nations must come 
to China to see them. 

Having arranged a set-up in which they 
would have an assured majority, the Reds 
demanded a free hand in Korea and with- 
drawal of all protection from Formosa, as 
well as the United Nations seat they were 
offered. This would be unconditional sur- 
render, with the surrender given on Chinese 
soil, and delivered on bended knee. 

Thus the appeasers have convinced Mai 
Tse-tung that he is a modern Genghis Khan, 
who can write his own ticket. 

We should have no part of this ridiculous 
farce. 

We should break, and break clean, with 
this whole situation and do it now. 

But this break will come only if the Amer- 
ican people demand it. 

No such forthright action can be ex- 

under the leadership of Secretary 
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best American Secretary of State Britain ever 
has had. * 

Mr. Acheson has repudiated the Reds’ 
counterproposal in this instance, to be sure. 
But he is the same man who only last week 
consented to a deal which would have given 
them a seat in the United Nations and For- 
mosa as a reward for their treachery. 

If there has been any change in his atti- 
tude toward the over-all Communist prob- 
lem in Asia, he has yet to reveal it by any 
positive action. 

The only way to save this situation is to 
get him out of office, and this will be done 
only if the American people demand it with 
a voice which cannot be denied, 





Tie UN Should Get All in or All Out 


of Korea 





_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE 4OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, while the so-called statesmen 
of the United Nations debate what 
should be done about Korea, American 
boys are being maimed for life and 
dying there. 

An editorial in the Chehalis Advocate, 
of Chehalis, Wash., shows how this so- 
called police action affects the life of one 
American boy—a story that could be re- 
peated 45,000 times for that is the num- 
ber of our Korean casualties, 

While the so-called UN statesmen de- 
bated, this Chehalis boy, Pfc. Clyde Ken- 
nison, lost his foot in Korea which caused 
Don Ingraham, the editor of that news- 
paper, very appropriately to remark edi- 
torially that “The United Nations either 
should get all in or all out of Korea im- 
mediately.” 

Editor Ingraham’s editorial from the 
Bee Nugget follows: 

Pfc. Edwin C. (Clyde) Kennison, of Napa- 
vine, is home. 

Clyde hasn’t been away very long, just a 
little more than a year to be exact. But a 
lot has happened to him since he enlisted in 
the Marine Corps January 13, 1950. 

First, he was sent to San Diego, Cailif., 
where he got about 6 months of recruit train- 
ing and that first stripe. By July he was in 
Korea helping the United Nations “police 
force” stem the tide of North Korean aggres- 
sion. 

Then, in August, he was in Japan recover- 
ing in a base hospital from a head wound 
suffered in the intense fighting in South 
Korea. By October, Clyde was back in action 
in Korea. 

Now Clyde Kennison is home. He isn’t 
back with his folks, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Woosley, of Napavine, yet, but he will be soon. 
Right now he’s in the United States naval 
hospital at Mare Island. Last week doctors 
amputated his frozen left foot. They said 
his right foot probably would be all right 
although it, too, was badly frozen. 

Clyde Kennison has been in the service 
only a year. It hardly seems possible that 
all this could have happened to him in such 
a short period of time. Why, it was only a 
couple of years ago that he was playing foot- 
ball for Chehalis High School. 

Private First Class Kennison is a victim of 
Policy, the policy this Nation is following in 
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allowing its youth to be expendable. He, and 
thousands like him, from Lewis Counties all 
over America, have been sent out to fight and 
die in a half-way war. A war which our 'ead- 
ers do not choose to call by that name and 
refuse to allow to be fought in an all-out 
manner. We are engaged in a “police action.” 
The enemy is engaged in total war. 

The United Nations either should get all in 
or all out of Korea immediately. This coun- 
try must not allow its men to be sacrificed 
while statesmen debate the advisability of 
permitting planes to bomb Communist China 
or of turning Nationalist Chinese troops on 
Formosa loose on the enemy. 

Clyde Kennison has not been gone long, 
but he has been gone much too long to fight 
the type of war we are carrying on in Korea. 





Re Panama Canal: Modern Weapons and 
National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN TH™ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in an extension of my remarks in the 
Recorp of March 16, 1950, I included a 
condensation of a book on Modern Arms 
and Free Men, by Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
as published in the February 1950 edi- 
tion of the Reader’s Digest. In my re- 
marks I stressed the application of Dr. 
Bush’s ideas to the problems involved 
in the defense of the Panama Canal, or 
any other interoceanic waterway which 
may be constructed. 

Another most timely article by Dr. 
Bush, entitled “The Weapons We Need 
for Freedom,” was published in the Jan- 
uary 1951 issue of the Reader’s Digest. 
This paper is accompanied by the fol- 
lowing biographical sketch of its distin- 
guished author: 

Vannevar Bush, former vice president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
dean of its School of Engineering, is one of 
America’s foremost scientific military au- 
thorities. During World War II Dr. Bush was 
director of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, which coordinated the 
work of 30,000 scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians, and was closely associated with the 
atom-bomb project. He is now president of 
the Carnegie Institute of Washington. 


Dr. Bush, in the preset instance, de- 
velops more fully the conclusions arrived 
at in his February 1950 thesis, applicable 
not only to the problems of defense of 
interoceanic canals but also to defense 
problems genera'ly. He emphasizes that 
the solutions of such questions are never 
static between the weapons of offense and 
defense, and at this time those of defense 
appear to be in the ascendant, with the 
resulting tendency toward a deadlock on 
land. 

This contribution should go far toward 
the maintenance of disciplined thinking 
on defense problems and the avoidance 
of hysteria. It emphasizes the point I 
have repeatedly tried to stress to the 
Congress, viz, that the defense of any 
part of the United States, including its 
industrial capacity, transportation sys- 
tems, ports, and canals, is an over-all 
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governmental responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. It depends primarily 
upon active defense medium of our 
Armed Forces and not upon inherent 
features of design. 
The full text follows: 
THE WEAPONS WE NEED FoR FREEDOM 
(By Vannevar Bush) 


The grim events in Korea have aroused 
the United States and the rest of the free 
world from a perilous quietude. While we 
are now appalled at the cost in lives and 
treasure, the Red aggrescion in that country 
may prove in the long run to be a godsend, 
for it has served .inal notice that the Krem- 
lin is bent on world conquest—by armed 
force, if need be. 

If the free world fully heeds the notice— 
takes account of stock, ferrets out and cor- 
rects errors, pushes ahead full steam on 
sound lines, and keeps it economic balance— 
we can be ready for the eventuality of all-out 
war. Ineleed, if we are ready, there probably 
will be no all-out war. It is a question first 
whether there is time for preparation, and 
second, whether we take full advantage of it. 
Hence we need to evaluate the means and 
techniques we will use if forced to fight with 
our full strength. 

On military research and development we 
have not done badly, but we need to do better 
and to do it much faster. There is a race 
between offensive and defensive techniques 
in every fleld, especially in that of ctrategic 
bombing. We need to be in the lead both 
in means of stopping enemy bombers and 
in means of penetrating enemy defenses. 
There is a decided possibility that the de- 
fense may catch up, that radar warning 
nets, anti-aircraft artillery, grovnd-con- 
trolled interception utilizing jet-propelled 
aircraft, and ground-to-air missiles mv 
make it increasingly impractical to penetrate 
to prime targetc. 

We must credit Russia with the ability 
to progress rapidly with all these. If the 
Red hierarchy becomes able, at some future 
date, to prevent the delivery of atom bombs 
onto its great industrial and administrative 
centers, the danger point will have arrived. 
At that time we must be able to stop their 
armies and to protect our own centers. 

The ground-to-air guided missile promises 
to be the key weapon in a system of defense 
against high-altitude bombing. Traveling at 
bullet speed along a radar beam, Carrying 
a heavy charge and a proximity fuse, such 
a@ weapon against the high-flying bomber can 
be deadly. It is not here yet, in quantity 
and tested reliability, but it can be, and it 
offers the greatest promise of the compara- 
tive immunity of key centers to high-alti- 
tude bombing. We should not let anything 
stand in the way of bringing it to full frui- 
tion at an early date. 

While our means of strategic bombing have 
been well delevoped, neither we nor our al- 
lies are properly equipped with tactical air 
power. It is well accepted that when great 
armies clash on a well-defended line tactical 
air in quantity is essential to success. Rus- 
sia has profited from the many examples of 
this in the last war, and has built tactical 
air extensively. 

Our Navy and our Marines have their own 
air support for their missions. Our Army 
depends upon the Air Force for its tactical 
air support. It does not now have what it 
needs to do its job, in spite of the magnifi- 
cent effort of the Air Force in Korea, for 
most of that was conducted with planes not 
specifically designed for the purpose. We 
must correct this defect as rapidly as the 
inevitable delays of construction will allow. 
There is no doubt that the Air Force, now 
facing the facts squarely, can meet the need, 
and will, with full support. With our sup- 

port, our allies can do much, for they can 
build as well as we can, and less exp@nsively. 
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The time may come when strategic air 
operations, even with the A-bomb or the 
possible H-bomb of the future, will not pay 
out. Any operation in war to be successful 
must do more vital damage to the enemy 
than it costs in men and treasure. If that 
day comes, and long before, we need to think 
of the A-bomb as a tactical weapon to stop 
great armies. It may even be true that we 
would be nearer right, all things considered, 
to think in these terms today. The tactical 
use of the A-bomb to break up concentra- 
tions of tanks, artillery, and masses of men 
may, in the long run, be more important 
than its strategical use. It would certainly 
be more salutary for the world. 

The United States, at the end of the war, 
succeeded the British Empire as the world’s 
greatest sea power—greatest in terms of a 
type of past warfare that will not come 
again. It may well be that World War II was 
the last in which the clash of great fleets will 
be a determinant, or in which the operation 
of great aircraft carriers will be of primary 
importance. We must face, if we fight a 
major war in the not too remote future, 
fleets of undersea craft, fast and of long 
endurance, armed with extraordinarily deadly 
weapons—torpedoes of greater range, speed, 
and subtlety than the world has hitherto 
known. We face attacks on our merchant 
fleet by guided bombs from the air. We face 
the modern submarine mine, which is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to sweep. Mines placed 
from the air, arranged so that they can be 
swept only with enormous effort, vastly in- 
crease the power of ah enemy to deny us 
ports. Air attack on shipping has potent aids 
in rocket weapons and guided bombs. 

It is essential to our success in war that 
we maintain our transport over the seas, 
The Navy's mission is as important as ever, 
and its task is far more difficult, but this 
task has changed radically. We no longer 
build battleships to fight battleships. 
There is much question whether great car- 
riers are now worth the cost of building, 
maintaining, and supporting them. The 
small carrier certainly has its place, to take 
air power to remote places and to fight sub- 
marines, and we may come to mosquito 
fleets of all sorts—agile, versatile, and hard 
to hit by torpedo or bomb. 

A great part of the equipment with which 
we fought submarines in the past war was 
rendered obsolete when a torpedo appeared 
that could outrange underwater sound-de- 
tecting apparatus, and could home on its 
target by various means. The snorkel and 
the high-speed submarine, impartant though 
they are, are lesser threats than this. 

The day of the convoy may be over, and 
we certainly need to develop and build in 
quantity cargo carriers of such speeds at 
sea as to be immune to submarine attacks, 
and means such as we used at Normandy 
to land cargo in spite of mines. There is no 
point in discussing airlift when millions of 
tons of cargo must be moved thousands of 
miles, if it can be done by fast cargo ships 
virtually immune to submarine attack. 

The outlook for sea warfare is not all one- 
sided; there are many answers to the threats, 
many devices already built or capable of 
development; many ways of going on the 
offensive against the submarine, and of 
bringing down mine-laying or bombing air- 
craft, many devices in fact that have not 
been described and will not be mentioned 
here. It is against all these threats to our 

sea communications that the reorientation 
of our naval program inevitably must be 
directed. 

Land warfare with mechanized armies, 
communication nets, radar-controlled guns 
and rocket-carrying aircraft is an extremely 
complex affair, fully as much so as war in 
the air or on the sea. It demands for suc- 
cess, therefore, active efforts in research, de- 
velopment, procurement, training, and the 
use of the most advanced weapons. A strik- 
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ing illustration of this matter is that of anti- 
tank defense. There has appeared a new 
antitank weapon of great power which can 
in time render the heavy tank largely obso- 
lete. This is important, for the Russians are 
said to have 40,000 tanks, many of them 
heavies. Their whole doctrine of land war- 
fare revolves about tanks and massed artil- 
lery to prepare the way. 

But the day is coming when it will no 
longer pay to build heavy tanks, because they 
will be too vulnerable. And if they become 
practically obsolete our potential enemy will 
have to do a lot of reorientation and reequip- 
ping, which would probably take years. 

The new antitank weapon is based on the 

. principle of the shaped charge,’ whose virtue 

is that it can penetrate a surprising thickness 
of armor—in fact, amy armor a tank can 
carry. During World War II the bazooka 
fired a rocket which carried a shaped-charge 
projectile, and we have since built super- 
bazookas which have been useful in Korea, 
We also have aircraft rockets that use shaped 
charges. 

The trouble with the bazooka is that it is 
of short range and inaccurate. But a 
shaped-charge projectile has now been built 
that can be fired from a high-velocity gun, 
which can hit a moving tank at 1,500 yards 
with high probability of scoring with the 
first shot. Moreover, this type of projectile 
can be combined with the inexpensive recoil- 
less gun which can be carried by a jeep or 
used as a squad weapon. About 200 such 
guns can be built for the cost of 1 heavy 
tank. They can also be built efficiently by 
our allies. The race between guns and 
armor has taken a sharp turn in favor of 
defense. 

There are other opportunities for the sort 
of ingenuity and enterprise that produced 
this advance in antitank artillery. Land 
mines and means for laying them offer de- 
fensive possibilities. Defense against low- 
fiying aircraft is full of chances for progress. 

Such are some of the main lines of the 
change in weapons and techniques of war 
during the past 5 years. 

We are now awake to the threats. We 
Must move far and fast and use to the ut- 
most the time that is still ours. Thus, if 
there comes another all-out war, can we 
and our allies defend the free world with 
confidence. Thus indeed may we hope to 
prevent an all-out war from occurring at all. 
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Fiftieth Anniversary, Division 18, AOH, 
Salem, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address I delivered at the 
fiftieth anniversary banquet, Sunday, 
January 21, 1951, of Division 18, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians: 

Greetings: The Irish have come a long way 
in the first half of the twentieth century, 
both in the homeland that is called the Em- 


7A shaped charge is a piece of high ex- 
plosive with a depression, usually cone- 
shaped, molded into its face. When the ex- 
plosion occurs, the depression focuses the 
blast into a small, highly penetrating jet. 
The action is similar in some ways to that 
of a concave mirror in focusing the sun's 
rays to produce intense heat. 





erald Isle and in the sanctuary that we 
love and cherish as the United States of 
America. 

It is no mere coincidence that our people 
have fought to win and to protect freedom, 
not only in the two countries that rank high- 
est in our affections, but have also given 
so generously in life and in treasure helping 
other people to win their independence. 

For the Irish have the sublime courage 
born of their sturdy Christian faith which 
practices its belief in the dignity and equal- 
ity of all mankind as God ordained. 

We resent injustice and cruelty in any 
form. 

Perhaps that is why it is so difficult for 
us to forget the indignities and the suffer- 
ings that were forced upon our ancestors in 
the last century. 

In the history of the Irish you will find 
that they were persecuted, time and time 
again, but you will never find that they were 
guilty of aggression against other races or 
creeds. They asked only to live their own 
lives in neighborliness with others. 

The Irish believe that their land was first 
peopled by Greeks and others, a thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. About 500 
B. C., some Celtic adventurers crossed into 
Ireland and conquered the natives. They 
brought with them that strong sense of kin- 
ship that left its mark on the Irish character. 
The relatives who made up the clan were 
considered as far more important than any 
state, and the men of Erin fought at the 
drop of a hat to protect the family unit 
from encroachment by any larger fo@n of 
social organization. Before the coming of 
St. Patrick, good Irishmen after death were 
buried upright with faces turned toward 
their foes, ready for battle. 

Christianity had come to Ireland a few 
years before Patrick, but the honor of con- 
verting Ireland to the faith which she has 
supported with complete loyalty, belongs to 
her patron saint. 

St. Patrick was born in England, about 
389, and as the son of a Roman citizen, he 
was named Patricius. As he grew up he 
studied the Bible with such persistence that 
he could quote much of it from memory. 
After he was captured by raiders and taken 
to Ireland, conversion came to him. His 
piety was all-consuming. Every day before 
dawn he got up and went outdoors and raised 
his eyes toward heaven. There were no rain 
checks in his devotion. Snow, cold, or storms 
were never permitted to interfere with his 
daily prayers. 

Later, after much travel and study, he was 
made a priest. In 432 he became a bishop 
and was sent back to Ireland. From the 
Confessions he wrote toward the close of his 
life, we learn that on 12 different occasions 
he was seized by the pagan Druids and that 


confidence and his faith. He 
side countless men and women 
who dedicated their lives to spreading the 
good news that man was redeemed. His 
teaching was handed down from generation 
to generation with the result that the Irish 
consider it the highest of honors for their 
sons and daughters to take up the religious 
vocation. No other saint could match him 
in this, that alone he had converted a nation. 

In the three centuries after the coming of 
Christianity Ireland became famous as the 
island of doctors and saints. Culturally, it 
was more advanced than any other nation 
north of the Pyrenees and the Alps. 

There was such a thirst for education that 
poor scholars whose parents could not sup- 
port them were educated by public funds. 


finest ce of all. 
The high achievement of Irish art in this 
period was the Book of Kells, the four gospels 
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in vellum, done by Irish monks in the ninth 
century. Nothing in Christian illuminated 
manuscripts can equal this prized possession 
of Trinity College in Dublin, which has been 
called “the work of angels masquerading as 
men.” 

As early as the year 748, an Irish monk, 
St. Fergil, suggested the possibility of an- 


.other world and other men under the earth. 


Centuries after, Magellan sailed around the 
world, thereby vindicating the ability of the 
Irish to look ahead. For the rich imagina- 
tion of this gifted race is not the least among 
its many talents. 

There are few children whose lives are as 
eager and adventurous as those of the Irish, 
peopling the woods and the night with won- 
derful creatures of their own invention. A 
nation of individuals, kind and hearty in the 
rural loveliness of their land, and so full 
of life that it overflows into dreams that 
feed the stories, the poetry and the music 
of the world. 

Brian-Boru, Emmet, Parnell, O’Connell, 
the martyrs of Easter Week, 1916, DeValera, 
Cosgrave, these are but a few in the long 
litany of great-souled Irish men and women 
who never surrendered to appeasement. 
Their passion for independence was twin to 
their supreme religious faith. 

Would that Ireland were a member of the 
United Nations, to strengthen that organiza- 
tion with its high principle and its unyield- 
ing courage. 

The international airport at Shannon and 
the big hydroelectric plant in County Limer- 
ick which provides cheap light, heat, and 
power for homes and industries throughout 
the land are examples of the progressive 
spirit that stirs in the newly emancipated 
nation. 

You and I are proud of our forebears and 
the land that gave them birth. And we are 
proud of the outstanding contributions they 
have made and are making to the growth of 
‘our American civilization. For the United 
States was a natural home for the Irish, giv- 
ing them the opportunity to develop the 
talents that are the genius of the race. 

Wherever you scratch an American, from 
GI to President, you are more apt to strike 
a strain of rich Irish blood, for we are every- 
where in the land and have been there from 
the start. 

For proof, let us take a British source, 
which cannot be accused of favoritism to- 
ward the Irish. 

On April 2, 1784, Lord Mountjoy, speaking 
to the English House of Commons said, and 
I quote: “I am assured, from the best au- 
thority, that the major part of the American 
Army (in the Revolutionary War) was com- 
posed of Irish. It was their valor that de- 
termined the contest. America was lost to 
us because of the Irish immigrants.” 

We realize, of course, that all peoples have 
mrade a contribution to the building of Amer- 
ica, but on this special occasion we mean 
to high light the truly remarkable services 
rendered by the men and women of the 
Emerald Isle in making the American dream 
come true. 

I must admit that I was surprised and 
pleased to discover that of the 3,000,000 
population of the Colonies in 1775 about 
1,000,000 were Irish. As we go down the 
names on the muster rolls of Washington’s 
Army, we find that over 38 percent were 
as Hibernian as those to be found here to- 
night. This does not include many others 
who were part Irish. 

From Concord to Korea, the honor roll of 
American heroes is star-studded with names 
as Irish as the shamrock. From Commodore 
Barry, father of the American Navy, to 
“Lightning” Joe Collins, present Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, they lead 
the parade. Reverently, because it repre- 
sents the summit of sacrifice, we recall the 
five Sullivan brothers who went down fight- 
ing with the cruiser Juneau in the battle of 
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Guadalcanal. In the pages of American his- 
tory you will find no greater giving than 
theirs. 

Our people have been conspicuous, not only 
in defense of the United States, but as 
builders of its railroads, its schools, its fac- 
tories, and its political institutions. 

The freedom of the new land was made 
to order for the individualism of the Irish 
spifit and its ability to harmonize it with 
social order through the instrument of self- 
government. 

Up New Hampshire way they tell this 
story, which is an example of the confident 
hopes and plans of the Irish for their future 
in the New World. 

It seems that Margery Browne, from 
County Cork, was asked by a fellow pas- 
senger on the boat what she intended to do 
when she reached the Colonies. Without a 
moment's hesitation she replied: 

“Raise governors for thim, to be sure.” 

was as good as her word. She 
married John Sullivan, a schoolmaster, for- 
merly of Limerick. In her old age, Margery 
Browne Sullivan used to say she had known 
what it was to do a man’s work in the fields, 
“carrying in my arms the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, with the Governor of New Hamp- 
shire tagging at my skirts.” 

Her son John grew up to become a cele- 
brated general who, when the war was over, 
also knew how to maneuver his way in politi- 
cal campaigns. He became Governor of New 
Hampshire in 1786. His brother James, not 
to be outdone, became Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1807. 

As political organizers, our people stand in 
a class by themselves. It is taken for granted 
that no one but an Irishman need apply for 
the position as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. In time the Republican 
Party will match this wisdom, and then their 
fortunes will undoubtedly improve. 

As labor leaders, and as manufacturers, as 
judges, artists, and scientists, the ability of 
the race makes its presence and its creative 
power felt in the multiple human endeavors 
that fill the American scene. 

In New England, we can point to tremen- 
dous progress during the past 50 years. 

The active and inspiring teamwork of 
clergy and laity has accomplished wonders. 
Schools and colleges and hospitals dot the 
region as living testimony to the culture and 
good works without which our people would 
not regard their lives as meaningful. 

What a noble _ Irishwoman—Charlotte 
Grace O’Brien—thought of her people was 
described by her in these words written in 
1905: 

“What nation has for ages made the great- 
est personal sacrifice for its religious life? 
The Irish. What nation has maintained 
purity of marriage? The Irish. What na- 
tion has humbly sanctified its family life 
through prayer and religion? The Irish. 
What nation has more tenderly regarded its 
duties to the ties of family love than these 
poor Irish?” 

From this tribute she goes on through the 
Gospel Beatitudes to prove that the happy 
and friendly people from the green isle are 
blessed in the very ways that were pointed 
out by our Lord. 

Because we are Hibernians, we treasure 
this legacy from the old country, and it is 
our purpose to keep these values alive in 
the new world. 

As a man honors his father and his mother, 
so do we honor the land of our forefathers, 
whence we draw the life and the faith and 
the freedoms that we enjoy today. 

There will always be a soft spot in our 
hearts for the “old sod,” a pride and affec- 
tion that we will transmit to the genera- 
tions that will follow us. 

In gratitude we will work, as we have 
always worked, to bring about the unifica- 
tion of Ireland, and for the day when it will 
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win its rightful place in the councils of the 
United Nations. 

Civilization falters, but it does not fail. 

The history of Ireland is proof that no 
tyranny can crush a brave people. Centuries 
have come and gone since that golden age 
when she was the light of the world, teach- 
ing mankind the truths of this life and the 
faith in that eternal life for which this jour- 
ney is but the preparation. Through count- 
less decades her people suffered oppression 
that would have crushed a less hardy race. 
But the miracle of it is that the faith grew 
stronger with every indignity that it had 
to bear. 

Today most of Ireland is free and inde- 
pendent. 

And the complete redemption of all her 
counties is not far distant. 





How Fair Is the Draft? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23,1951 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including an article en- 
titled ‘“‘How Fair Is the Draft?” culled 
from the pages of Nation's Business of 
January 1951. 

Today, with so much agitation over the 
question of drafting 18-year-old boys, it 
is well to have an enlightened statement 
such as this. It proves the short-sight- 
edness of our military leaders in their 
attempt to get a 3,500,000 armed force. 
I suggest that the proponents of the 18- 
year-old draft approach the President’s 
Committee on National Employ-the- 
Physically-Handicapped Week and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Office for in- 
formation on what can be done by han- 
dicapped people. It seems that our 
friends in the armed services are behind 
the times. Perfect physical specimens 
are needed where combat or arduous 
work are required, but not for the vast 
number of sedentary occupations in the 
Army. 





How Farr Is THE Drart? 
(By Stanley Frank) 

We can’t say we haven’t been warned. 
Complacency verging on arrogance cost us 
irretrievable lives and time during the last 
war and a hang-over of the same attitude is 
setti' g us up for another crisis all over again. 
President Truman had good firepower but 
erratic aim on October 25 when he called the 
high rejection rate of men found physically 
or mentally unfit in the draft “a disgrace to 
the richest Nation in the world.” The Pres- 
ident, referring to World War II statistics, 
mentioned a rejection rate of 34 percent— 
actually, it was 35.8 percent—but newspapers 
carrying his speech told a more alarming 
story. 

Reports from local selective-service boards 
throughout the country revealed that 45 to 
80 percent of the men called up since Korea 
had been turned down by the Army. The 
implication was clear: The draft was in trou- 
ble. The United States, committed by act 
of Congress and the North Atlantic Pact to 
a Defense Establishment of 3,000,000 men by 
June 1951, would fall far short of its objec- 
tive. 

Something, obviously, is wrong. Amer- 
icans are the best fed, clothed, and housed, 
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the most thoroughly doctored and scrubbed 
people on the face of the earth. There is a 
direct correlation between a high standard 
of living and physical vigor and mental sta- 
bility, but the figures don’t add up. By our 
own admission, one young man in every three 
is a pantywaist or a psychoneurotic. 

We must be better than the figures say we 
are. If we were not, we would have been 
licked decisively in two bloody wars. We are 
not as good, however, as the big wheels in 
the Pentagon think we are. A military 
axiom holds that a nation, or a coalition, 
faces certain defeat when one third of its 
forces in the field is eliminated by casualties. 
The United States is undermining its secur- 
ity by eliminating one third of its available 
manpower before uniforms are issued. That 
policy inevitably will catch up with us when, 
for the first time in our history, we and our 
allies are opposed by an enemy numerically 
stronger. It will be too late then to correct 
mistakes. Second chances are buried in the 
rubble that mounts with the increasing fury 
of all-out-war. 

Who says one third of our young men are 
unfit to serve in the Armed Forces? The 
answer will come as a surprise to most citi- 
zens. The Armed Forces, which arbitrarily 
establish their own criteria, say so. The 
Army, Navy, and Air Force which, like all 
military organizations from time immemo- 
rial, complain—perhaps justifiably—that 
they do not have enough of everything they 
need, say they cannot use one youth in every 
three. And what is the basis for this strange 
contention? 

Now we are getting to the heart of the 
matter and the answer no longer can remain 
unchallenged. The Armed Forces of the 
United States insist on regarding every re- 
cruit as a potential combat man. It is a 
concept as archaic as a cavalry charge with 
drawn sabers and as unrealistic as an um- 
brella in an air raid, yet our military leaders 
continue to adhere to it despite the expe- 
rience of disastrous consequences. Their 
own elaborate tables of organization prove 
that the idea of training every volunteer and 
conscript for front-line fighting is utter 
nonsense. 

The old saw to the effect that 20 men 
are needed behind the guy with the rifle 
is not arule of thumb. Less than 5 percent 
of all the men in the Armed Forces in the 
last war saw, much less engaged, the enemy 
in combat. No more than 15 percent ever 
heard a shot fired in anger. Even in an 
infantry division fewer than half the troops 
are assigned to rifle companies. The over- 
whelming bulk of men in every army, navy, 
and air force, especially the American, is 
occupied with logistics and the technical 
aspects of modern war, a trend highlighted 
in startling fashion by comparisons of World 
Wars I and II. The total United States 
Army mobilized in April 1945 was more than 
twice as large as that mobilized in Novem- 
ber 1918, but the strength of combatant 
ground forces was just about the same. 

Another lucid example of the same sort 
of thing, but on a lower level, comes from 
Gen. Mark W. Clark, the Army field forces 
chief. The general has estimated that an 
infantry division of 19,000 men under the 
present set-up probably would call for 60,000 
to handle the rear area service activities. 
The Red army has only five to six thousand 
backers-up per combat division. 

What were all noncombatant GI's doing 
during the last war? They were hauling 
supplies, driving and maintaining vehicies, 
handling communications, sorting mail, 
making propaganda, guarding installations 
and supply lines, cooking chow, adminis- 
tering liberated and conquered territory, 
planning future operations, and rec- 
ords in triplicate for still others to file. The 
million and one details that, while not so 
aangerous, were just as necessary to supply 
and maintain riflemen, tanks, ships, and 


Planes, employed 95 percent of the men in 
uniform. 

Few of those rear-echelon jobs required 
top physical condition, and every military 
organization in the world except the United 
States, has recognized that fact. The United 
States alone accepts only first-rate physical 
specimens, regardless of their eventual as- 
signments. The result, of course, is that 
such men are diverted from the front lines, 
where strength and stamina are needed, to 
duties that can be discharged satisfactorily 
by the majority of men who are rejected. 

No other nation is deluded by what Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, calls a philosophy of abundance—a 
polite way of saying the United States is dis- 
sipating its manpower with an overconfidence 
that smacks of insolence. Every other coun- 
try, friendly or hostile, has three to seven 
classifications for conscripts according to 
physical capabilities. They operate on the 
theory that a job can be found in the service 
for any man of military age who is gainfully 
employed in civilian life. The United States 
takes men who qualify only for combat and 
discards the millions who can be competent 
clerks, truck drivers, mechanics, guards, 
cooks, and technical specialists. 

Despite the manpower shortage, there still 
is not a general limited-service classification 
for draftees in the Army, the only branch 
now drawing on selective service to meet its 
authorized strength. The Navy and Air 
Force are getting enough volunteers to fill 
their needs, although they shortly will feel 
the pinch of expansion. The tragic lessons 
of the last war have been forgotten or ig- 
nored. We were at war for nearly 2 years 
in 1943 before all three branches agreed, re- 
luctantly, to accept men who did not meas- 
ure up to their physicai and mental standards 
for combat. It was a short-sighted policy 
that eventually cost lives and unquestion- 
ably delayed the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

As early as September 1942 the Army 
Ground Forces were short 330,000 men; the 
Services of Supply, 34,000; the Air Force, 
103,000; and the mushrooming Navy was 
severely strapped. In June 1943 the man- 
power situation was so acute that 600,000 
men were from the proposed 
strength of the Army. Only then did our 
military authorities scrape the bottom of the 
barrel—as they condescendingly called it— 
but it already was too late. Three months 
after the invasion of Normandy, rear eche- 
lons were combed frantically and their 
rugged men in desk and administrative jobs 
were rushed to the front. GI's were sent 
into combat with insufficient training; a 
calculated risk—a euphemism for lines 
stretched to the breaking point—led to the 
Battle of the Bulge and the largest number 
of casualties suffered by American forces in 
any 10-day period of the war. 

It would be fine if every young American 
in uniform could tear down a brick wall with 
his bare hands after a 20-mile march with a 
full pack. It would be even more wonderful 
if no young American had to wear a uniform 
at all, but such wishful thinking is as dan- 


until 1957—the most critical peri 
relations with Russia, according to 
and diplomatic authorities—fewer 
000,000 men will turn 18. We now 
ting into the depression babies of 
when the birth rate fell to an all- 
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You can't beat the percentages. If one 
third of the 1,000,000 youths reaching mili- 
tary age are rejected, the United States will 
not have the 800,000 recruits needed every 
year to keep its Armed Forces at the mini- 
mum level needed for the Nation's security— 
and the situation will get progressively worse, 
of course. 

And that does not take into account the 
indeterminate, but large, number of talented 
young men who must be deferred for scien- 
tific and cultural study in college. We need 
them as much as combat troops to remain 
vibrant and -progressive. A blanket defer- 
ment cannot be given, however, to every boy 
who wants to go to college. That will arouse 
justified criticism of a “poor man’s draft.” 
In these days of rising tuitions and increas- 
ing strains on self-sacrificing parents, col- 
lege is, more than ever, an economic hard- 
ship. To excuse from military service every 
boy who can buy safety behind ivy will lead 
inevitably to the widespread abuses of the 
Civil War, when northern conscripts hired 
stand-ins for $300. 

A committee of educators and professional 
men appointed by Hershey to make a 2-year 
study of the problem recently submitted a 
plan that proposes to give all high-school 
graduates aptitude tests and grant educa- 
tional deferments to those in the upper 25 
percent. If a boy cannot pay for college, he 
would be provided with a Federal scholar- 
ship, If boys so deferred do not maintain 
high grades in college the draft would get 
them. 

There is another condition. After com- 
pleting their educations, the bright boys 
must go into work that is “essential to the 
national health, safety, or interest.” Doc- 
tors, teachers, physicists, chemists, and engi- 
neers fall into that category, along with 
economists, political scientists, and trained 
specialists in Slavic and Oriental cultures. 
But there is to be no deferment for dilet- 
tantes. 

A quick estimate of the physical and aca- 
demic deferments leaves a manpower deficit 
of at least 250,000 annually. Those are the 
harsh facts. 

What is the solution? Reduce the strength 
of the Armed Forces? That’s unthinkable 
in the present political climate, the 
19-to-26 age limit of the draft? The net will 
catch only veterans of World War II, who 
already have discharged honorably their ob- 
ligation to the country. It is unfair to ex- 
pose these men to double jeopardy. Uproot- 
ing them again will dislocate severely the 
Nation’s economy, to say nothing of the emo- 
tional strains married men and their fami- 
lies will suffer. Lower the draft age to 18? 
That will solve nothing after the first year. 

There is an easy, effective, and equitable 
solution. The chief drain on our military 
manpower pool is the rejection rate for phys- 
ical and mental deficiencies. (Forget the 45 
to 80 percent rates reported after the Korean 
campaign stepped up selective-service quotas. 
Half the men in the 19-26 age group were 
rejected during World War II. Exemptions 
for military service already rendered and en- 
listments accepted, not included in the sta- 
tistics, threw the figures of last summer com- 
pletely out of line.) Since the standards are 
substantially the same as in the last war, it is 
reasonable to assume that about 35 percent 
of the men coming up will be declared unfit 
again. 


We cannot afford to eliminate one young 
man in every three. We need not lose more 
than 300,000 men a year if a reform, dictated 
by logic and necessity, is adopted. 

The physical standards for induction must 
be lowered. It can be done without impair- 
ing the efficiency of the Armed Forces by the 
simple expedient of junking the outmoded 
notion that every conscript must qualify for 
combat. 
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. Henry H. Kessler, who was in charge 


standards are lowered. 
without fuss or 


during regular boot training.” 

E . Rush, chief of the Con- 
valescent Service during World War II, men- 
tioned on July 22, 1950, some specific jobs 
industry has found for the physically handi- 
capped. “Dwarfs proved invaluable in the 


ated as well by touch as by sight; the deaf 
show°d that inability to hear can be mini- 
mized by written instruction, and cripples 
of every sort more than pulled their weight.” 

Look at some of the more common reasons 
for disqualification the Army still is apply- 
ing in the current draft. A man is rejected 
if his feet are not good enough for marching. 
No consideration is given to the proposition 
that the man can be used in a deck job that 
involves walking only to the nearest filing 
cabinet, mess hall, and washroom. The min- 
imum height requirement for the Armed 
Forces is 5 feet, 2 inches and the maximum 
is 6 feet 6. Lack of height is a definite asset 
to a mechanic in the cramped quarters of a 
tank, a jeep motor, or the fuselage of a 
plane. Excessive height can facilitate the 
handling of supplies in a quartermaster 
depot. 

Men with perforated eardrums are re- 


feet what normal vision sees at 400 feet are 
rejected. Sounds reasonable until you con- 
sider that visibility of 24 inches is all that 
is required to operate a typewriter. 

The thousands of professional athletes 
who were classified IV-F during the war and 
continued making muscles provoked so 
much criticism among servicemen and their 
families that the Army made an official study 
of such exemptions. It was found that the 
majority of them were deferred for trick 


“Those fellows would be a liability on the 
battlefield if they threw rane cree of 
ited. 


The man changed the subject. 

The United States would have no man- 
power crises, no agonizing shortages of com- 
bat troops, if an effort were made to use, 
rather than discard, every youth regardless 


care of supply, housekeeping, and book- 
chores will enable the brass to train 
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more thoroughly the men who do the actual 
fighting. 

Apart from military expediency, there is 
an equally strong recommendation for se- 
lective service that combines less selectivity 
with more service. Civilian confidence in 
the draft as a democratic, impartial process 
will get a boost. 

There will be less uncertainty, less finag- 
ling for occupational deferments if every 
young man knows he has an unpleasant, but 
necessary, obligation to perform. As Gen- 
eral Hershey says, “I haven't seen a draft 
questionnaire yet in which the guy said 
he shot people for a living.” There will be 
less griping in the Armed Forces if everyone 
knows he is in the same boat with all other 
members of his generation. 

History has conferred few favors on a 
generation born in depression, weaned on 
upheaval, and maturing now in the shadow 
of another war. It’s tough to be 19 in the 
sixth decade of the twentieth century, but 
the very law that imposes sacrifices on a 
boy contains certain key words which are 
his only hope for the future. The law, en- 
acted on June 24, 1948, reads: 

“The Congress hereby declares that an 
adequate armed strength must be achieved 
and maintained to insure the security of this 
Nation. 

“The Congress further declares that in a 
free society the obligations and privileges of 
serving in the Armed Forces and the Reserve 
components thereof should be shared gen- 
erally, in accordance with a system of selec- 
tion which is fair and just, and which is 
consistent with the maintenance of an effec- 
tive national economy.” 

The key words are, of course, “security,” 
“free society,” “obligations and privileges,” 
and “fair and just.” 


Communism and American Labor Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
August 25, 1950, a very distinguished citi- 
gen of my home city, Mr. Dave Beck, 
executive vice president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chaf- 
feurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America, made an address on the sub- 
ject Communism and American Labor 
Unions, before the Commonwealth Club 
of California, in San Francisco. I am 
informed by the Public Printer that the 
manuscript is estimated to make ap- 
proximately three pages of the Recorp 
at a cost of $246. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNISM AND AMERICAN LaBOR UNIONS— 
HoNnoraBLE DEALING BeTwern LABOR AND 
InpUsTRY THE SOLUTION 

(By Dave Beck, executive vice president, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers of 
America) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Common- 
wealth Club of San Francisco, I am de- 
lighted to discuss with you today the subject 
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of communism and American labor unions. 
Communism is not solely the problem of 
labor, however. As you know in the State 
of California, it is also a problem within our 
universities and in many other segments of 
our social and economic life. 

All of us are deeply interested in meeting 
the problem posed by communism in Amer- 
ica, and throughout the world. If we are 
to do this, however, we must first understand 
the reasons for the spread of communistic 
doctrine, how it is propagated, and to whom 
it makes its appeal. It will not help us to 
shift the responsibility, for personal advan- 
tage, to the shoulders of either labor or 
industry. 

The organization with which I am identi- 
fied, and which I have served for so many 
years, is the largest labor union in the world, 
It has a membership of more than a million 
men and women. It is made up largely, if 
not entirely, of people who are classified as 
unskilled. Yet we have no problem what- 
ever with communism. 

There must be a reason for this fact. It 
is because for more than 30 years in the 
history of our international union, its basic 
constitution—the law of the union—pro- 
vided that a Communist shall not be eligible 
to membership. At our last national con- 
vention, here in San Francisco in 1947, we 
further clarified and broadened that pro- 
vision by barring from membership all who 
are affiliated or associated with subversive 
organizations or groups of any kind, or who 
advocate any subversive philosophy. 

Since we are a voluntary organization, we 
do not require positive proof that a man is 
a@ member of the Communist Party; we must 
simply satisfy ourselves that he advocates 
the philosophy of communism. If he does 
this, then for all practical purposes, he is a 
Communist, and we do not waste time in 
throwing him out. 

There can be no compromise between 
Americanism and communism. Any at- 
tempt at compromise is an admission of 
defeat. Surely we have had enough of ap- 
peasement, of attempting to compose dif- 
ferences with those whom we know to be 
sworn enemies of our way of life. I believe 
that the greatest result that can come out 
of the situation in Asia is that we will bring 
sharply home to the attention of our peo- 
ple this outstanding fact: That just as we 
must carry life insurance for the protection 
of our families, and fire instirance on our 
homes and businesses, so must we carry na- 
tional insurance in the form of adequate 
military preparedness for our Government 
and our free institutions and ideals. 

More than 5 years previous to the last 
World War, in many talks which I made be- 
fore business and professional groups and 
service clubs, I advocated as strongly as my 
ability would permit, that we maintain our 
Army and our Navy and our Air Force at the 
highest possible degree of strength and effi- 
ciency, regardless of the cost. There is not 
@ man or woman in front of me today—not 
one—who if confronted with the choice of 
losing the life of his son or contributing his 
entire fortune, would hesitate for an in- 
stant. Of course, he would sacrifice every- 
thing of material value he possesses for his 
loved ones. Yet, we hesitated then as a Na- 
tion to prepare to defend our rights and our 
way of life, with the result that untold thou- 
sands of our boys did not come back from 
that war, or returned maimed and broken in 
body. 

So long as communism spreads its fangs 
across the world, we must be ready, we must 
be prepared to hurl the vicious beast back 
from our shores. 

We must demand in these hours of na- 
tional peril that men in positions of trust 
tell us truthfully where they stand on the 
question of communism. I have no time 
whatever for men in politics, or in labor, or 
in business, or on the faculty of any of our 
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universities, who refuse to take a positive 
stand on this question of communism. 

It is a lot of tommyrot for members of 
university faculties to talk about interfer- 
ence with their academic freedom, while 
young Americans are making the great sac- 
rifice on the battlefields of Korea to defeat 
communism and to defend free America. We 
are in an era of national emergency which 
has endured for a long, long time. World 
War II has not been officially ended. Thou- 
sands of men who gave up their peacetime 
ambitions for a period of years, who gambled 
their lives on the battlefields of Europe and 
in the South Pacific, are again being called 
into military service, while some of our the- 
orists—exponents of what they pretend to 
call their constitutional rights—refuse to 
stand and be counted as Americans. They 
forget that the soldier, both in peace and 
war, lives under military law, not civil law. 
They blandly suppose that their rights would 
survive if communism should sweep this 
country. How wrong they are. American 
rights and all the liberty our forefathers 
fought to give us would be destroyed in- 
stantly and without trace if we were to prove 
unworthy to survive in this present conflict. 

It was my privilege to travel to Europe a 
year ago and to speak as a representative of 
the American Federation of Labor before the 
British Trades Union Congress, and to visit 
some of the countries on the eastern side of 
the Atlantic. I had 4 private audience with 
the Pope at his summer palace near Rome. 
We discussed the problem of communism. I 
also conferred at some length on the same 
subject with Bishop O’Connor, who heads 
the North American University in Rome, one 
of the outstanding schools for the develop- 
ment of young men for the priesthood. 

Both the Pope and Bishop O'Connor stated 
that it was where the common people were 
struggling against direst poverty that com- 
munism made its greatest advances, 

Later we drove through the streets of Rome 
on a hot afternoon, just as the day was com- 
ing to a close, and we could look into the 
houses and see where 15 to 20 lived in ab- 
solute squalor in a single room. Down in 
Naples, as well as elsewhere in Europe where 
communism seemed to thrive, we found the 
same appalling conditions, and we could then 
understand something of the problem of 
communism and how it could appeal to those 
people. There indeed was a fertile breeding 
place for ideas which appeal to desperate 
men, to men who have lost their hope and 
their faith in themselves and in the future. 

But these facts do not excuse men and 
women in American labor for tolerating 
communism. There is no such fertile ground 
here for the propagation of the Moscow doc- 
trine. 

The problem of communism in America is 
one which labor and capital must solve joint- 
ly. We are making definite and steady prog- 
ress in this country toward the solution of 
the other problems of capital and labor. 
There is a constantly improving standard of 
living here. 

If we want the truth, and I am sure that 
we do want the truth, we must not judge 
men and women in any phase of our social, 
economic, and business life by the actions 
of an individual, or of a few misguided in- 
dividuals. We must judge industry as well 
as labor by the character and the conduct 
of the overwhelming majority. I can say to 
you positively, because I know whereof I 
speak: the working men and women of 
America want no part of communism what- 
ever. 

My friends, the strongest bulwark to re- 
strain the sweep of communism must come 
from within labor. You cannot find Com- 
munists in the membership of the Kiwanis 
Club, or the Rotary Club, or the Lion's Club, 
or the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco. 
Why? Because you people and others in 
similar organizations are financially success- 


ful. ‘You enjoy a standard of living, you and 
your families and your associates, that does 
not permit the seeds of communism to take 
root. You and your families and your 
friends may not be wealthy but you are a 
long, long way from poverty. 

We must recognize the fact, both in labor 
and elsewhere in America, that many of the 
evils, which once were destructive of our 
standards of living, and which made possible 
the fetid breeding grounds for communism, 
are no longer tolerated. 

As we right the old wrongs and as we 
banish forever the ancient evils of squalor 
and poverty and substandard living, we will 
sound the death knell of communism in 
this country. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I do 
not lay the responsibility for communism 
and its growth in the lap of industry, be- 
cause I know that men in labor, men in high 
place in labor, also have tolerated commu- 
nism and have courted it. Neither do I con- 
demn those who change their minds, and 
abandon that false philosophy, or any other 
evil doctrine. We are all members of this 
human family and we can all err. 

Yes; there have been men in high places 
in labor who put their arms around the Com- 
munists and welcomed them, back in 1934, 
and even in later years. There was Philip 
Murray, for instance, president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, and Walter 
Reuther, of the Auto Workers. There were 
also many others whom I could name. They 
tolerated the Communists in their ranks, 
they invited them in, and they worked with 
them and trusted them. 

There was also John L. Lewis, with whose 
philosophy and actions I do not agree in 
many, many instances. Lewis definitely is 
not a Communist, but he, too, tolerated them 
and their leaders. 

Why did these men in labor consort with 
Communists? Because they believed they 
could use Communists in labor to accomplish 
their objectives more easily. 

But they were in error. They made a se- 
rious mistake, and they are still trying to cor- 
rect it and to live it down. They discovered, 
as will anyone who makes the experiment, 
that the Communists, as quickly as they 
could do so, using any and all methods, no 
matter how reprehensible, tried to take over 
their union organizations. That is the ob- 
jective of Communists when they infiltrate 
labor unions and organizations of university 
professors and any other group in our social 
and economic life. The Communists cared 
nothing for the American toiler or his union; 
they sought places of authority so that they 
could promote the Communist party line. 
The Communists have no loyalty to America 
or Americans; their hearts and their loyalties 
are with the Kremlin. They will destroy a 
union or any other group if it will serve the 
ends of Russia. Their very thoughts are 
subservient to the Soviet dictators. 

The chief goal of the Communist is rev- 
olution—violent and bloody revolution. He 
wants chaos and disorder and ruin for our 
country, for it is through such catastrophe 
that he hopes to take over and to rule 
America with an iron hand, destroying every 
trace of our democratic institutions, and 
blotting out our rights and liberties. Our 
American system of free enterprise is his 
especial enemy. 

We of American labor believe in our free- 
enterprise system. We do not believe in it 
simply because it benefits those who have 
money invested in business upon which they 
may make profits. Not at all. We believe 
in free enterprise because we know that it 
has preserved our liberty and at the same 
time has given us the highest standard of 
living and opportunity the world has ever 
known. . 

Free enterprise, as opposed to communism 
and socialism, is in the interest of the vast, 
overwhelming majority of the people who 
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toil for their living, both here and in other 
countries. I believe in free enterprise be- 
cause it inspires initiative within men and 
women. It provides them with opportunities 
to rise above their environment and to at- 
tain any high place which their ability and 
intelligence will permit them to achieve. I 
contend that no system in the history of 
the world has ever made possible such pro- 
gress for the working men and women, as free 
enterprise has accomplished for the American 
people. I have traveled somewhat around 
over the world and I do not know of a single, 
solitary country where the workingman lives 
under as fine conditions as he does in this 
land of free enterprise. Certainly no honest, 
intelligent man can think that communism 
offers more. 

I have never known of a Communist, nor 
one who advocated communism—and I have 
watched them in action for more than 30 
years—I have never known of one Commu- 
nist who, of his own volition, has left this 
country to live in Russia. They fight depor- 
tation to Russia with all their might, and 
if they go to Russia, they fight just as hard 
to get back to this country. 

In days long gone by, in Seattle in 1918, 
there was a general strike. I think that I 
headed the only labor organization in Se- 
attle which voted against that general strike. 
I listened then in the Central Labor Council 
to men espousing the cause and extolling the 
wonders of Russia. 

To hear them talk, you could put them off 
the boat blindfolded at Vladivostok and they 
could walk from one end of Russia to the 
other without bumping into a single ob- 
stacle. But not one of them went to Russia 
and stayed there. Why? Because no work- 
ing man anywhere in the world can earn for 
himself and his family the benefits and se- 
curity that he can receive as a matter of 
course under our system of free enterprise. 

Among the men and women in this room 
today, successful men and women, the over- 
whelming majority were not born to wealth 
and position. They fought and they earned 
their way up to the places they now hold. 
The tragedy is that so many have forgotten 
the adversities and misfortunes they endured 
and overcame in the early days. 

I represent an organization which, I be- 
lieve, has as good wages, hours, and working 
conditions as any labor group in the world. 
We accomplish this by working with indus- 
try and within the framework of this Gov- 
ernment, and by no other method. 

I disagree with employers in many parts 
of the country almost every day, and un- 
doubtedly I shall continue to disagree with 
them, but I will disagree with them within 
the framework of our American law and 
Constitution and in an effort to take from 
industry what I honestly believe the men 
and women of labor are entitled to receive. 
That, in my judgment, is the only way we 
can stop the spread of communism. 

We can go back into the history of any 
industry and where we find the greatest 
number of Communists today we also will 
discover that in the days gone by the most 
intolerable conditions existed. Yet, com- 
munism is not the solution for these people. 

Yes; we are making progress. There was 
a time when, in the midst of depression, 
there was nothing for thousands upon thou- 
sands of hungry men and women to do but 
get into the bread lines, or go to the soup 
kitchens. Those who have lived in San Fran- 
cisco since 1928 have had the experience of 
seeing hundreds and hundreds of men and 
women in the bread lines. Does anyone 
think we can send men and women into the 
bread lines without giving tremendous im- 
petus to the spread of communism? 

We must take steps to keep men and 
women out of the bread lines in times of 
business depression. It is futile to expect 
all of the working people to accumulate 
financial resources on their own initiative 
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sufficient to provide insurance or some other 
form of protection to save them from desti- 
tution in such times of business distress. It 
therefore devolves upon this social and eco- 
nomic structure of ours to find the way to 
solve this problem. 

I advocate that during the period of our 
working lifetimes, we set aside from our own 

t from the earnings of others 
but from our own—and out of the develop- 
ment of the resources and industry of this 
country sufficient reserve savings to prevent 
bread lines and poverty. Perhaps you will 
criticize this idea. If so, what do you sug- 
gest to solve the problem? For it is our 
problem, and it must be solved if we are 
to stop communism in this country. 

It is possible, perhaps, that we may go 
too far in the direction of social welfare, 
but I say to you: As surely as you are in 
front of me today, we must continue social 
security, for if we do not we will one day 
stagger this Nation’s industry under a pen- 
sion load which it cannot possibly carry. 
We must take steps now to provide for future 
needs. You may argue whether or not there 
should be investment of security funds as 
we go along, so that money will be avail- 
able out of earnings to meet future emer- 
gencies, but no one can possibly disagree 
when I say that we must solve the problem 
of destitution and poverty among our people, 
Otherwise this great structure of business 
will not remain as you and I want it. If, 
however, we follow the policy of preparing 
now to meet future needs of our people, we 
will never have much of a problem from 
communism in America. 

We dare not try to compromise with com- 
munism, for there can be no compromise, 
Phil Murray learned, Walter Reuther learned, 
and John L. Lewis learned by bitter experi- 
ence that compromise with communism is 
disastrous. Neither can we compromise with 
a Russian Government which follows and ad- 
vocates the philosophy of communism. 

I detest communism as much as any man 
in America. We must stop it inside labor 
because, as I said a few minutes ago, that is 
the only place where it can possibly find an 
opportunity to grow; that is the only place 
where destitute, poverty-ridden people may 
ever be found. It is true that some of the 
working people have made mistakes. They 
are not, in many instances, well educated. 
Add poverty to their other handicaps and we 
will have ground for communism to take 
root. 

I say to the leaders of industry) and busi- 
ness: Associate yourself with men of char- 
acter, ability, and courage within the Ameri- 
can labor movement and help to find the 
solution to these problems which cause un- 
rest aid which threaten to tear the very 
structure of our Government to pieces. To- 
gether we can find the causes, and the 


in labor today, who is worth any- 
membership, advocates the strike 

first step toward the solution of any 
may have with any employer. A 
may be able to organize a 


to a solution of their common problems, 
double-crosses them and enters into an 
agreement, or creates a situation which 
strengthens and promotes communism? I 
have had that experience. I have worked 
with industry and helped to force the Com- 
munists into a corner and then I have dis- 
covered men in industry who were willing 
to take advantage of the opportunity to con- 
tinue contractual relations with Communists 
and thereby give them a breathing spell in 
which to regain their strength. 

That kind of dealing will not stand the 
test of time. Such leaders of industry will 
wake up some day to find that the leaders of 
labor, who proved they had the courage to 
stand up against almost unbearable pressure, 
have lost confidence in them and are un- 
willing to trust them again. 

I have had some experience in saying “No,” 
when it was extremely unpopular. I said it 
across the bay in Oakland a few years ago 
when a general strike was threatened. I told 
our people in Oakland that I did not care if 
We lost every member in the bay area, we 
would rather lose them than participate in a 
general strike, for all general strikes are revo- 
lutionary in character and philosophy. I 
say this not only to the Commonwealth Club, 
but I also say it to my own people. A gen- 
eral strike is revolution, and nothing but 
revolution. 

My friends, when we in labor educate our 
people to practice honorable procedures, and 
when our people display the courage to stand 
up and be counted against communism, we 
do not like it when men associated with in- 
dustry walk away from us when by so doing 
they can save themselves a few paltry dollars. 

Double-crossing will not stop communism 
in labor or anywhere else. 

Yes; we in labor have had associates who 
forgot and disregarded their duty and their 
obligations to God and man. Industry has 
had them, too. There have been men in 
both labor and industry who transgressed the 
law, who entered into racketeering schemes 
and combinations. I remember not too many 
years ago when a New York labor leader was 
sent up the river to Sing Sing. I also re- 
member that the man right across the corri- 
dor from him was Mr. Whitney of the New 
York Stock Exchange. It is neither fair, nor 
just, nor even intelligent, to hold all men 
in labor and in industry and business guilty 
and to condem them all because a few have 
fallen by the wayside. I do not condemn the 
banking business because a banker occa- 
sionally forgets his trust. Nor should you 
condemn labor because, now and then, a 
labor leader proves faithless and foresworn. 

How to meet the threat of communism 
concerns not only the people of America; it 
concerns all free peoples. Here in America 
the solution lies with those of us who are 
charged with the responsibility of striving 
and working together intelligently in this 
American system of free enterprise, under 
the finest government in all the world. 

First, we must learn to understand each 
other. Those of us who direct the affairs of 
labor—to use the vernacular of the street— 
must have the guts to stand up within the 
ranks of labor for what we know to be 
right. Leaders of industry must also have 
that same qualification. 

Industry cannot meet the issue by at- 
tempting to destroy the leadership of labor, 
for instance, by propagandizing the salaries 
which labor’s leaders receive. That will not 
stop communism; that may build a Franken- 
stein to destroy us all. 

If we believe in the philosophy of free 
American enterprise, and I believe in it— 
no man in this room believes in free enter- 
prise more completely and sincerely than I 
do—then we must realize that if labor is to 
be represented ably and intelligently at the 
conference table, if it is to have leadership 
of high competence, based upon character, 
experience and brains, then, under our sys- 
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tem of free enterprise, labor has the right— 
yes, the duty—to pay its representatives in 
accord with the same standards that in- 
dustry has set for itself. I know an attorney 
in San Francisco, whose law firm receives a 
retainer fee of $250,000 a year to represent 
the interest of employers. Would any sane, 
fair-minded man insist that labor send a 
truck driver, earning $60 or $70 a week, un- 
trained and inexperienced and with little 
knowledge of economics, or labor, or indus- 
trial problems, to sit across the conference 
table from this attorney? Would you think 
that fair? Does anyone believe that would 
solve our problems in America? No, it 
cannot. 

There are a great many men in labor who 
could command much larger salaries if they 
were working for industry. Through the 
years industry has watched the leaders of 
labor carefully. Often, when it has found 
men of outstanding ability, it has offered 
them many times more than labor could 
afford to pay, and put them to work for in- 
dustry. I offer no objection, for under our 
system it is each man’s individual right to 
sell his services where and at a price that his 
own judgment dictates is to his best advan- 
tage and the advantage of his family. What 
I am trying to emphasize is this: do not 
tear down the outstanding leadership of 
labor which, under the test of time and in 
the crucible of action, has measured up to 
our American ideals. Do not tear such men 
down, for if you do, the consequences will 
come home some day to haunt you. 

I wish that we had thousands of trained 
young men within the ranks of labor, not 
only in this country but throughout the 
world, striving for positions of leadership, of 
whom there was not the slightest question 
as to integrity, citizenship, and belief in our 
economic system and our form of govern- 
ment. We never have trouble with that type 
of leadership in labor. Our trouble comes 
in labor from the men and women in posi- 
tions of leadership who endorse communism, 
or through ignorance tolerate it. Commu- 
nists believe the oath that they may take in 
a courtroom is not worth a snap of the 
fingers. They will place their right hand on 
the Holy Bible and swear to tell the truth, 
but since they do not believe in God, their 
oath is meaningless. 

I am reminded of the university professor 
who says he is not a Communist, but who 
objects to taking an oath to that effect. My 
friends, I advocated within the American 
lapor movement, within our own national 
convention, long years ago, that we stand up 
proudly and take the oath. For we are not 
Communists. 

It is my opinion that a certain large per- 
centage of those who object to taking the 
anti-Communist oath, or to signing such an 
obligation—and I want to make it plain that 
I am not referring alone to your problem in 
the California academic world—are more 
afraid of prosecution for perjury than of ad- 
mitting they are Communists. I do not 
know what makes Communists among fac- 
ulty members in our universities. It is over 
my head. But I want to make this state- 
ment: All crackpots are not in labor, there 
are a lot of them in the universities. 

I had some small part, let me assure you, 
not only in getting rid of Communists at the 
University of Washington, but also along 
with my associates on the board of regents 
and in the president’s office in initiating that 
action, and the Communists do not like it. 
I wish that I could say over the radio what 
I think about them. 

My friends, we can solve the problem of 
communism in American labor only through 
honorable dealing between labor and in- 
dustry. 

Labor must come to realize that the man 
or woman who invests in business does not 
always find success and profits easy to ob- 
tain. I know there are many instances 
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where the owners or managers of business, 
from time to time, sweat blood simply to 
meet the payroll. All men in business and 
industry are not rolling in wealth. Labor 
must realize that fact. We have a right, 
under our system of enterprise, to earn a 
bona fide, legitimate, and reasonable return 
upon capital investment, if we have the 
brains and ability to do so. I also believe 
the owners of industry have a right to plow 
back into their business sufficient money for 
expansion and growth, so that more jobs can 
be created and greater production made pos- 
sible, for out of such expansion and em- 
ployment comes the wealth of our country 
and the ever-improving standard of living 
for all of our people. 

Neither labor nor industry has a right to 
enter into collusive action or conspiracy, 
for that will not stand the test of time. 
It contradicts the right of the great con- 
suming public. 

In this system of ours free and open un- 
regulated competition no longer exists in 
many fields of endeavor. A man cannot 
invest his money in a new railroad, an air 
transportation company, or a trucking com- 
pany and take his own chance, in open com- 
petition, of making a reasonable profit. He 
must first obtain a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity, or some other form 
of regulatory permit which tends to control 
competition. That is a development which 
has come about over a long period of time, 

I say to you in conclusion, the greatest 
government ever founded in all the world 
is our American Government. Above every- 
thing else, above the rights of labor, or the 
rights of capital, or the rights of the indi- 
vidual, is our duty to our Government. We 
must always subordinate our interests to its 
welfare. Finally, if you want to solve the 
problem of communism in American labor 
unions, I beg of you to recognize character 
and ability and honorable dealing wherever 
you find it—in government, in industry, or 
in labor, Thank you. 


Address of Hon. James C. Davis, of 
Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, we are all concerned over the 
current threat of war facing our coun- 
try as well as its attendant domestic 
problems. We have all, I am sure, given 
extensive thought to the proper 
courses, both domestic and interna- 
tional, which should be followed in or- 
der to preserve our American heritage. 
On the evening of January 20, 1951, our 
distinguished colleague, Hon. James C, 
Davis, of Georgia, was invited to speak 
before the Atlanta Claims Commission 
at its annual banquet held in the Ansley 
Hotel in Atlanta. Congressman Davis’ 
speech was, in my opinion, an example 
of the brilliant statesmanship which has 
characterized his three terms of service 
in the House, and deserves the atten- 
tion of every conscientious and patri- 
otic-minded American. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


wish to include the text of Congress- 
man Davis’ address: 


Three of the greatest problems Americans 
have ever faced lie immediately before us, 
They are: 

First, how can we have peace? 

Second, how can we preserve our institu- 
tions of individual liberty and free enter- 
prise? 

Third, how will we pay the tremendous 
costs involved in these efforts? 

I believe strongly in the principle that 
where there is a will, there is a way. I fur- 
ther believe that there is a will in the hearts 
and minds of Americans, to avoid the awful 
catastrophe of a third world war; that there 
is a will and a determination to preserve our 
institutions of individual liberty and free 
enterprise; and finally, that there is a will 
to face up to the realities, and to pay the 
costs involved in these processes, huge and 
staggering though they may be. 

That being the case, our questions, then, 
are not “Can these things be done?”, but, 
“How will we do them?” 

I am convinced that there still is enough 
American ingenuity and resourcefulness, 
that there are in this country still enough 
clear-thinking, energetic Americans, who can 
add two and two and get four for an answer, 
to work out plans to pull out of the difficul- 
ties which surround us, and do the hard 
work necessary to carry these plans through 
to completion. 

I think there can be no question that we 
are engaged in a struggle for survival. We 
need then, to know, as best we can determine, 
exactly what confronts us. We cannot close 
our eyes to unpleasant facts, nor gloss over 
realities. 

These are some of the facts we face today: 

Our outstanding national debt is approxi- 
mately $257,000,000,000, dangerously near the 
$275,000,000,000 debt limit we have set for 
ourselves. The purchasing power of the dol- 
lar is now 57.3 cents, if we take the years 
1935 to 1939 as being a period in which the 
dollar averaged 100 cents purchasing power, 

Where mistakes have been made, they 
should be acknowledged and not white- 
washed. Many have been made. It was a 
mistake to disarm and to disband our forces, 

We made many unwise, even foolish, con- 
cessions to Soviet Russia, which are now 
rising up to plague us. 

One such mistake was to place Russia in 
charge of Korea north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. I believe it was a most serious mis- 
take to make any concessions whatever to 
Russia to induce her to enter the war against 
Japan. That war had been won. Japan was 
at our mercy, 'We needed no assistance from 
Russia there. For no good reason we invited 
Russia to come over and share in the victory. 


We placed in the hands of her leaders the ° 


means to make for us the trouble in Korea, 
and in the Pacific area, which is now costing 
us so many American casualties and so much 
of our treasure. 

We committed serious errors in making 
unwise and unnecessary concessions to Rus- 
sia in Europe. Bungling decisions placed 
Eastern Germany under exclusive Russian 
domination. Further bungling placed Rus- 
sia in the position where she can close up 
rail, highway, and canal transportation into 
Berlin at will, can stop the shipment of food 
and supplies into Berlin by all these means 
of transportation, and even make it neces- 
sary for us to transport coal into Berlin by 
air. 

Plans to build up naval strength were dis- 
carded, and construction of a super aircraft 
carrier was canceled after the keel had been 
laid. This carrier was authorized by Con- 
gress and the money appropriated to build 
it. Construction of this super aircraft car- 
rier has been reordered. Now it will cost 
many millions more, and will be delayed 
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approximately a year and a half longer than 
would have been the case had the con- 
struction order not been canceled. 

It was a mistake to dilly-dally with the 
question of price and wage controls until 
rising prices and inflation have already add- 
ed some $3,000,000,000 to the cost of our 
defense activities. It is said that since June 
25 rising prices have cost us equipment for 
10 infantry divisions, 300 B-36 bombers, 
2,250 F-80 jet fighter planes, and tanks for 
10 armored divisions. Since that time lead 
has increased in price 48 percent, tin 82 per- 
cent, cotton 20 percent, hides 40 percent, 
shellac 30 percent, rubber 100 percent. 

All this is costing the taxpayer additional 
money—money which could have been saved 
if prices and wages had been pegged down at 
the June 25 level, and held there. I and 
many others urged this action when Con- 
gress was considering price- and wage-con- 
trol legislation. But the President said price 
and wage controls were not needed, and pur- 
suant to that statement Congress passed a 
law which did not roll back prices at all, but 
simply laid the matter in the lap of the 
President, and authorized him to impose 
selective controls, when and if he deemed 
them to be necessary. He has not seen fit to 
impose them up to this time, although some 
$3,000,000,000 has been added to the defense 
costs up to December because of rising prices. 

There has been much waste and extrava- 
gance in the operation of our Government, 
Last year I served upon a subcommittee 
which investigated overstaffing in Govern- 
ment agencies. We found in that investiga- 
tion many instances of hiring employees who 
were not needed. We found, for instance, 
that one agency maintained a purchasing 
department employing 197 persons, to proc- 
ess purchase orders. Fifty percent of the 
orders issued were for less than $20 each, 
and the average workload was 2.4 orders per 
day, for the 197 persons, and half of those 
orders were for items costing less than $20. 
In one branch of the agency the average 
number of orders issued per person was less 
than 1 per day, to be exact, 0.9 of 1 order 
per day, or an average of 9 orders in 10 days. 
This was the average for the fiscal year 1949. 

We found in another agency that in some 
sections employees went for days, and some- 
times weeks, with no work whatever to do. 
They were instructed to charge up the time 
on the work sheet to the last project on 
which they actually worked, even though 
that project might have been completed 
days, and even weeks, in the past. 

In still another agency, we found that it 
cost an average of $13.78 to issue a purchase 
order, and the orders were issued for items 
costing as little as 32 cents. One branch of 
the agency had an order issued to purchase 
a copy of Esquire magazine costing 50 cents. 

We face the fact that American prestige 
has fallen greatly in world opinion, and un- 
doubtedly has reached its lowest point within 
the past 50 and possibly within the last 
100 years. 

In 18 of the past 20 years the Federal 
Government has operated on a deficit basis. 
In only 2 of the past 20 years has the Fed- 
eral Government operated within its income. 
They were 1947 and 1948. Our national debt 
has reached the figure of $257,000,000,000. 
This national debt is nearly twice the total 
assessed value of all real and personal prop- 
erty in the United States in 1940 as shown 
by the United States census for that year; 
1940 was the last such calculation. The 
exact figure was $143,281,928,000. Our na- 
tional debt is nearly twice that sum, 

It is not my purpose, however, to enu- 
merate the mistakes we have made. I am 
not referring to those I have mentioned 
merely to criticize. I mention them because 
they are a part of the d of our 
present condition. Sensible people profit by 
their mistakes. If we are sensible, and see 
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our future so 


ship which will and inspire the con- 
fidence of the people; and unity which will 


squarely behind our leaders. 

The President calls for unity, and we have 
never needed unity more than we need it now. 
Yet he continues to obstruct unity by insist- 
ing upon his so-called civil rights measures 
and other radical legislative proposals which 
originated through efforts to cater to minor- 
ity groups and left-wing elements, for politi- 
cal purposes. Among these are the FEPC 
bills, the Brannan farm plan, socialized medi- 
cine, repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, and all 
the other provisions of the so-called civil 
rights bill and the so-called fair deal pro- 


gram. 

In a backhanded effort in behalf of unity, 
the President left out some of these items in 
his state of the Union address to Congress on 
January 8. 

Yet in the budget message, delivered a week 
later on January 15, the President renewed 
his demand for FEPC legislation. He reiter- 
ated his call for compulsory health insur- 
ance, which is the entering wedge to social- 
ized medicine, for the principles of the 
Brannan farm plan, and for other portions 
of the so-called fair deal program which Con- 
gress has refused to enact into law. 

These proposals do not contribute to unity. 
They create discord and disunity, and make 
it harder to perform tasks which are already 
difficult. 

Rumors are rife that many of the lame- 
duck New Dealers, who were defeated for 
House and Senate posts in the 1950 elections 
will be placed in Federal jobs by the Presi- 
dent. Rumors are also rife that while no 
effort will be made at present to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley law, efforts will be made to nul- 
lify many of its provisions by Executive order, 
and by writing provisions into Government 
contracts to accomplish the same purpose. 

I venture the prediction also that althoug 
Congress refused last year to enact an FEPC 
bill, as it has consistently refused to do in 
the past, Mr. Truman will shortly flout the 
will of Congress and set up an FEPC com- 
mission by Executive order, and thus through 
Executive order place into effect provisions 
which Congress has over and over refused to 
enact. 

Unity is needed In our defense efforts. But, 
unity does not consist of an unquestioning 


Good men, men of ability, differ in their 


them. Arrival at the correct answers in- 
volves questions both of foreign policy and 
domestic policy. 

We found ourselves, through the action 
of President Truman, very suddenly involved 
in the Korean conflict. We have found 
that it was much easier to get in this con- 
flict than to get out of it. 

Our soldiers, comprising the great bulk of 
the so-called United Nations forces, have 
faced heavy fighting, cruel hardships, and 
mounting casualties. 

With the entry of China into this conflict 
we are greatly outnumbered. We cannot 
afford to win that conflict on the basis of 
equal casualties. That would be no victory 
for us. We cannot afford to win it by exact- 
ing two Communist casualties for one of 
ours. It would be too costly for us to win 
it even on a casualty ratio of four to one. 
We cannot afford a victory at that price. 

Apparently it is a part of Russia’s plan 
to maneuver us into fringe wars with Rus- 
sian satellites, wars which will destroy our 
manpower and use up our resources without 
Soviet Russia being called upon to fire a shot 
or send a single soldier into battle. 

For practical purposes we are at war with 
China now. 

There are three possible courses open to us, 
and necessity requires that we make an elec- 
tion which one or more of these courses we 
will follow. They are: 

First, reinforce our forces in Korea with 
enough manpower and equipment to drive 
the Communists out of Korea. This possi- 
bility can be written off. We do not have 
the personnel and equipment required. 

Second, withdraw entirely from Korea to 
Japan and abandon Korea to the Chinese 
and North Korean Communists; or 

Third, withdraw to the Pusan area and 
hold a beachhead there while giving assist- 
ance to Chiang Kai-shek and his Chinese 
Nationalists so that they can fight the Com- 
munists in Korea and on the mainland of 
China. 

I believe the last is our best oourse. I be- 
lieve we should adopt it, and as soon as 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces can be placed into 
the field in Korea I believe American troops 
should be withdrawn from Korea and let the 
Chinese Nationalists fight the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

While this is being done, I favor building 
up our military strength in the United States 
to a minimum of 3,000,000 personnel, and 
adequately equipping them with modern, 
effective planes, ships, guns, tanks, radar, 
rockets, and other necessary equipment. 

Constitutional provisions and require- 
ments should be strictly followed and ad- 
hered to in every stage, and at every step in 
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of Congress. What he means by that I do 
not know. What he intends to do I do not 
know. But these important decisions should 
be the result of joint action by the President 
and Congress. 

Whatever may be the tendency of the 
President, however, it is the duty of the 
Members of Congress, who are the direct 
representatives of the people, to stand their 
group, to insist on strict recognition of con- 
stitutional provisions, and to yield to no 
attempts or efforts to usurp lezisiative func- 
tions either by the President, the military, or 
anyone else. Congress holds the purse 
strings, and can make its influence felt in 
all these matters, if it has the will to do so. 

With reference to our obligations to other 
nations, the duty rests upon the other mem- 
ber nations of the Atlantic Pact equally to 
bestir themselves, to also speedily increase 
their military strength, to also build up their 
personnel and equipment, and to recognize 
the fact that the protection of Europe from 
Communist Russia is their primary respon- 
sibility, and not the primary responsibility 
or obligation of the United States. 

The other Atlantic Pact nations have not 
only up to this time demonstrated a willing- 
ness to accept their part of the responsibil- 
ity, and carry their share of the burden. 
They must accept that responsibility, and 
carry that share of the burden. Their proper 
relation to us is that of allies, not wards. 

For the time being, we have no more 
troops to send them, and we will not have 
troops to send them until such troops have 
been inducted and properly trained. 

The time and circumstances of sending any 
more troops to Europe must be determined, 
to a great extent, by the action of the Atlan- 
tic Pact nations themselves from this time on. 

It should be our policy, and should be 
made distinct and clear to the Atlantic Pact 
nations, that America will not defend a na- 
tion which -/ill not defend itself; that these 
nations must prepare themselves to the 
limit of their ability with their own man- 
power and their own resources. 

We have demonstrated our willingness to 
assist these nations by the billions of dol- 
lars we have poured into their countries in 
recent years. However, we cannot hope to 
send to Europe enough American soldiers to 
match the millions of men kept under arms 
by Russia and her satellites. 

In the President’s budget message sent to 

Congress Monday, he called for unity, for a 
spirit of dedication on the part of everyone, 
for more years of military service, for longer 
and harder hours of work, and for heavier 
taxes. 
If the people respond to these requests for 
unity and sacrifice, and I have no doubt that 
they will respond, it is not asking too much 
of the Government to cooperate in bringing 
about this unity; and to cooperate in every 
possible way to lighten the burdens which 
will fall upon the people through increased 
military service, harder work, and heavier 
taxes 


We are called upon to burden ourselves 
with heavier taxes to raise additional sums 
estimated all the way from sixteen billion 
to twenty-five billion dollars per year. This 
is going to bring indescribable sacrifice to 
many of us. We are also called upon to fu. - 
nish sons, husbands, and fathers for the 
military forces. This will mean separation 
of families, readjustment of life, and sub- 
stantial hardship through disruption of busi- 
ness and other activities, for those who will 
eventually come back and pick up civilian 
life where they left it. Some will not come 
back. For them it will mean death, and to 
their families grief and despair. 

Those who are to rake all these sacrifices 
have the right to call for efficiency, good 
faith, economy, and the complete disregard 
of political considerations upon the part of 
the Government. 
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It is not necessary that the entire cost of 
financing this increased military program 
be provided by higher taxes. A considerable 
part of the cost of this program can be 
provided by cutting out unnecessary spend- 
ing and by economy and efficiency in Gov- 
ernment. 

Federal employment increased from 1,014,- 
000 in 1940 to 2,111,000 in 1950. There has 
been, and is now, considerable opportunity 
for economy in Government in cutting off 
unecessary employees. I have alréady given 
you instances of useless and unnecessary 
employees on the Federal payroll. 

Within the last few days experts in Fed- 
eral employment and Federal fiscal affairs 
have pointed out where it is possible for the 
Government to save $7,600,000,000 per year. 
That statement is not a generality. They 
point out where the dollars can be saved, 
namely $3,600,000,000 through elimination of 
unnecessary nondefense spending, $500,000,- 
000 through reduction of civilian employees, 
and a reduction of $3,500,000,000 in appro- 
priations for foreign economic aid, which is 
being largely replaced by military aid, and 
which is due to expire a year from now at all 
events Such a saving of $7,600,000,000 will 
tremendously lighten the heavy burden of 
additional taxes we are being called upon to 
pay. 

If it is practical and feasible through 
economy and efficiency to save this money, 
it would be criminal not to do it. 

At all times, but especially in this time of 
sacrifice, in this time of emergency, the Gov- 
ernment owes a duty to the citizen to operate 
efficiently, economically, and without regard 
to political considerations. 

The proposed saving of $7,600,000,000 is 
more than 10 percent of the entire proposed 
Federal budget for 1952. This budget of 
course will not be distributed upon the popu- 
lation on a per capita basis. If that could be 
done, the share of each man, woman, and 
child in this country of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s 1952 budget would be $477, or for 
the average family of four persons, $1,908. If 
we save $7,600,000,000 by eliminating items 
which can be cut out, on the same basis 
the saving per family would be $188, which 
would cut the burden per family down from 
$1,908 to $1,720. 

While some persons will pay more and some 
less than the figures above mentioned, this 
does give an idea of how the cost will fall on 
an average basis. 

Certainly every effort should be made to 
reduce this budget one-tenth. It should be 
reduced even more, if possible. When the 
load of taxation is approaching the limit, 
every dollar which can be taken off is wel- 
come relief. Every dollar taken off means an 
appreciable lightening of the burden. To 
accomplish this purpose, all nondefense 
spending must be reviewed and re-reviewed 
for the purpose of cutting it to the bone. 

When General Eisenhower returns from 
Europe and makes his report upon the atti- 
tude of the Atlantic Pact nations, we will 
have reliable information from which we can 
determine what we may count upon from 
them in the way of military personnel and 
other resources. When this information is 
at hand, we will be in position to decide 
whether to send more troops to Europe, and 
if so how many, and when they should be 
sent. 

Our security, I believe, requires that a 
practical, workable system of universal mili. 
tary training be installed. It is possible to 
provide, and a plan of universal military 
training should be provided, which will fit 
in with the educational plans and needs of 
our youth. Universal military training can 
be provided which will not conflict with 
educational programs, but which, on the con- 
trary, will aid the youth of our country to 
obtain high-school education, as well as a 
college education for qualified and ambitious 
youths, 


In conclusion, the situation today as I see 
it, stated briefly, is this: 

First. We can have peace. 

Our greatest hope for peace lies in quickly 
building up our military strength. 

Second. We can preserve individual liberty 
and free enterprise. To do this we must pre- 
vent disastrous inflation. Runaway inflation 
would bring with it such regimentation that 
free enterprise would be destroyed. Pay- 
ment for our military program on @ pay-as- 
you-go plan will go far toward preventing 
disastrous inflation. Price and wage con- 
trols will help this effort. 

Third. The cost of this program must be 
met by greatly increased taxes, by strict 
economy, and efficiency in Government, and 
by discontinuing all unnecessary nondefense 
spending. 


Inaugural Address of James F. Byrnes as 
Governor of South Carolina in Colum- 
bia, S. C., January 16, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday 
last South Carolina inaugurated a new 
Governor—our former Member of the 
House, Member of the Senate, Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and assistant to the 
President of the United States—the 
Honorable James Francis Byrnes, a na- 
tive of my city of Charleston, S. C. 

Distinguished men from every walk of 
life journeyed to Columbia, S. C., to wit- 
ness this ceremony. So astronomically 
stupendous was the crowd that it was 
impossible to estimate the actual num- 
ber. 

Many people in this Nation were dis- 
appointed because they expected our 
Governor to enter into a tirade designed 
to further add to the disunity of our 
people. Many were hopeful that he 
would add to the petty bickering which 
has rent and torn our Democratic Party 
in the past few years. Mr. Speaker, he 
surprised them all. 

Our distinguished new Governor said 
what we South Carolinians knew he 
would say. He addressed his remarks 
to the protection of democracy in South 
Carolina, the Nation, and the world. He 
gave notice to all people that South 
Carolina would defend democracy in 
South Carolina and in the Nation. He 
rose to the true heights of his national 
and international figure. 

Mr. Speaker, Governor Byrnes dem- 
onstrated his place among the statesmen 
of the world. In the days that lie ahead 
this Nation will hear more of Gov. James 
Francis Byrnes. He is a man who is not 
afraid to speak. He is a man who will 
speak. This Nation, Mr. Speaker, will be 
a greater nation because Governor 
Byrnes now commands a forum which 
few men in this Nation can hope to en- 
joy. His address was as follows: 

The large percentage of votes received by 
me in the Democratic primary last summer, 


together with the many evidences of good © 


will received since then, have made me very 
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grateful, very humble, and somewhat em- 
barrassed. I am embarrassed because I real- 
ize fully my inability to accomplish in the 
administration of State affairs what is ex- 
pected of me. Even so it is my purpose and 
my determination to give to this State and 
its people the best there is in me. 

Within the next few days I shall send to 
the legislature specific recommendations on 
a number of subjects. At this time I refer 
generally to a few. 

I recommend that the legislature submit 
to the people at the next general election a 
proposal for a constitutional convention to 
draft a new constitution. 

I recommend that the legislature ratify the 
three amendments to the constitution ap- 
proved at the recent election, including the 
amendment repealing the provision requir- 
ing paymeni of a poll tax as a requisite for 
suffrage. 

My investigation of the State government 
confirms an opinion I have long held, based 
on knowledge of the Federal Government, 
that the nearest approach to immortality on 
earth is a Government bureau. 

A beginning has been made to effect the 
purposes of our Reorganization Act but we 
still have in the executive department more 
than 50 independent agencies and commis- 
sions. I urge that many of these be consoli- 
dated, and some abolished. 

We are a law-abiding people. Criminal 
statistics show that in proportion to our 
population, we have fewer violators of the 
law than most States. However, we do have 
a few people who want to take the law into 
their own hands and regulate the morals 
and habits of others. 

If a man violates the law he should be ar- 
rested by local officers. If they fail to act 
and complaint is made to the State law 
enforcement division, the offender will be ar- 
rested. If a man does not violate the law, 
no group of men has the right to assault 
him or to threaten and intimidate him. 

I recommend that the legislature enact a 
law similar to the Alabama statute prohibit- 
ing persons over 16 years of age parading 
on the streets or highways while masked, 
and also to prohibit such persons entering 
upon the premises of a citizen to threaten 
or intimidate him. 

In this State there can be but one gov- 
ernment, a government of the people under 
law. There can be but one governor, elect- 
ed by the people, whose duty it is to see 
that the law is enforced. I am going to be 
that governor. I do not need the assistance 
of the Ku Klux Klan nor do I want inter- 
ference by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

If we demand respect for State rights, we 
must discharge State responsibilities, A 
primary responsibility of a State is the edu- 
cation of its children. We have made great 
progress in that field. We spend for educa- 
tion more money in proportion to the in- 
come of the State than is spent on an aver- 
age nationally. While we have done much, 
we must do more. 

It must be our goal to provide for every 
child in this State, white er colored, at least 
a@ grade school education. 

We must grant an increase in the pay for 
school teachers, and we must improve our 
school transportation system. 

We will never be able to give the boys and 
girls in the rural sections of the State the 
school buildings and equipment to which 
they are entitled as long as these facilities are 
furnished only by taxes on the real property 
of « school district. 

Funds spent for school buildings by local 
governments should be supplemented by a 
State building program. This program will 


. involve the issuance over a period of 20 years 


of bonds to provide $75,000,000 for school 
construction. I shall submit a special mes- 
sage to the general assembly on this subject. 
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Preference in construction should be given 
where the need is greatest. Fifty 


begin as soon as the national emergency 
permits. 

One cannot speak frankly on this subject 
without mentioning the race problem. It 
is our duty to provide for the races sub- 
stantial equality in school facilities. We 
should do it because it is right. For me 
that is sufficient reason. 

If any person wants an additional reason, 
I say it is wise. Our Constitution provides 
there shall be separate schools for white and 
colored children. More than half a century 
ago the United States Supreme Court held 
that such a provision was not in conflict with 
the United States Constitution provided the 
facilities for the races were equal. 

Last spring the Democratic administration 
in Washington caused the United States At- 
torney General to intervene in several cases 
and urge on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment that the Court repudiate this de- 
cision and declare unconstitutional any law 
requiring separation of the races. The Su- 
preme Court did not pass upon the question. 

Cases are now pending in the lower courts 
in this and in other States which will go to 
the Supreme Court, in which the complain- 
ants follow the lead of the President and 
ask the Court to abolish segregation in all 
schools. We must assume the administra- 
tion will again urge the Court to repudiate 
what is now the law of the land. 

I am hopeful that the Supreme Court will 
deny this appeal. The Court appreciates the 
necessity for continuity of law and the evil 
results that flow from uncertainty as to the 
law. I am hopeful, too, that if in a given 
case there is shown an honest effort to pro- 
vide substantial equality of facilities, it will 
favorably influence the opinion of the Court. 

This is not a local problem. The races are 
separated in the schools of at least 17 States 
of the Union, as well as the District of Co- 
lumbia, under the jurisdiction of the Con- 


Tess. 

or What the leaders of the administration do 
not realize is that if they succeed in abol- 
ishing segregation they will thereby endanger 
the public-school system in many States. 

The overwhelming majority of colored peo- 
ple in this State do not want to force their 
children into white schools. Just as the 
Negro preachers do not want their congre- 
gations to leave them and attend the 
churches of white people, the Negro teach- 
ers do not want their pupils to leave them 
and attend schools for white children. 

Except for the professional agitators, what 
the colored people want, and what they are 
entitled to, is equal facilities in their schools. 
We must see that they yet them. 

Our hope must be that in this perilous pe- 
riod the national administration will not 
urge either political proposals or socialistic 
programs which are certain to divide our 
people. But let there be no misunderstand- 
ing. While we will continue to oppose such 
proposals, the governor of South Carolina 
and the people of South Carolina will loyally 
support the foreign policy of the Government 
of the United States. 

In these days when the free world is 
threatened by a fanatical ideology, bent on 
world conquest, our duty to this Republic 
and to the world must be met with a display 
of unity. This is not only our duty; it is 
our great opport 


ership expected of us because we love peace 
and have the power to defend it. 

In the defense of our common liberty, there 
is not place for political partisanship. At 
the water’s edge, let us stand together. A 
united America is civilization’s last clear 
chance for survival. A divided America is 
the greatest temptation to Soviet conquest. 

We cannot meet the perils of this day with 
a Republican policy or a Democratic policy. 
We must have an American policy. 

The President of the United States is re- 
sponsible for the conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs. He cannot abdicate his responsibil- 
ity. But in the exercise of that difficult task 
he needs and should have the cooperation 
of all loyal Americans, regardiess of their 
views on domestic questions. 

If we are to have a bipartisan policy, the 
President should consult the leaders of the 
minority political party before and not after 
basic decisions of policy are made. Once de- 
cisions are made, consultation is a sham. 

A nonpartisan or bipartisan policy does 
not call for the suppression of honest debate 
and discussion. Neither the executive nor 
the legislative branch of Government has a 
monopoly of wisdom and virtue. 

Responsible leaders can and should be as- 
sisted by constructive discussion of our for- 
eign policies, but that discussion should be 
dispassionate and dignified—not demagogic 
and destructive. But these are not ordinary 
times and we should weigh our words. 

In the United Nations Charter we pledged 
ourselves to resist aggression. When the 
Communists in North Korea invaded the 
South Korean Republic we redeemed that 
pledge. 

We have borne the brunt of that fight. 
We were disappointed that the nations 
which voted with us to condemn the ag- 
gression did not contribute more troops to 
fight the invaders. But we discharged our 
duty. The North Korean aggressors were 
driven back and rendered powerless. 

Then when the people of America were 
made happy by the hope that our boys would 
be on their way home by Christmas, we were 
confronted with another and totally different 
war of aggression. Communist China at- 
tacked the forces of the United Nations. 

They have now invaded South Korea. The 
greatly outnumbered soldiers of the United 
Nations, fighting as valiantly as have any 
soldiers in the history of the world, are 
forced to retreat. 

No army has ever fought with such crip- 
pling limitations. Our Air Force controls the 
sky but cannot attack the supply bases of 
the enemy in Manchuria. In effect, our 
right arm is tied as the enemy advances. 

The United States has called on the United 
Nations to declare Communist China guilty 
of aggression. The governments that did not 
hesitate promptly to brand North Korea as 
an aggressor hesitate now to declare Com- 
munist China an aggressor. 

As Chinese Communists daily kill the 
soldiers of the United Nations, the govern- 
ments for which they die are fearful of 
offending China and the Soviets. 

If the United Nations is unwilling prompt- 
ly to declare China an aggressor, authorize 
our Air Force to attack the supply bases of 
the enemy, and join in blockading China, 
then our forces should be withdrawn from 
Korea. : 

I am aware that some of our allies fear if 


That is the counsel of fear which I reject. If 
Russia is ready and willing to make war on 
the United Nations, she will want no such 
excuse. 

But if the time is approaching when 
sia will be ready to go to war, then it is 
wise to have our Army divided between 
Korea and Europe. To my mind w 
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Europe is an indispensable first line in the 
defense of civilization. We should concen- 
trate our forces in Europe. 

It is said that Western European govern- 
ments have not raised armies for their own 
defense. In view of our record, we should 
not complain. In March 1948, after Czecho- 
slovakia had fallen, I made a speech at the 
South Carolina Military Academy urging that 
it was so clear the Soviets planned domina- 
tion of the world, we should cease all non- 
defense expenditures and tmmediately draft 
men to increase our military forces. Many 
others made similar pleas. Little was done. 

On the home front similar delay in freez- 
ing prices and wages will hamper the Gov- 
ernment and punish the people. In the 
last war when I was appointed Director of 
Economic Stabilization I found that the 
failure to freeze prices and wages at the 
outset threatened the economy. Upon my 
recommendation President Roosevelt issued 
the hold-the-line order. That line was held. 
Every day it is now delayed, there will be 
more inequities, higher prices, and addi- 
tional cost to the taxpayer. 

It took Korea to waken us from our 
slumbers. Now we must rouse our friends 
in Europe. We must impress upon them 
that the time has come to stop talking and 
begin acting. 

Since last September we have been dis- 
cussing with France and Britain what lim- 
itations should be placed on military forces 
recruited in Western Germany. That time 
should have been spent encouraging Western 
Germany to raise an army. 

The German Republic that we sponsored 
should be treated on terms of equality. Only 
in this way can we expect men to have 
their hearts in a cause. More than a mil- 
lion of the German prisoners taken to Rus- 
sia have never been returned. They con- 
stitute a million reasons why the people of 
Western Germany, if treated fairly, will fight 
with us. And they know how to fight. 

Since 1945, France has used its influence 
to prevent Britain and the United States 
from sending an Ambassador to Spain. We 
should send Spain more than an Ambassa- 
dor. We should send military supplies as 
rapidly as possible. Spain has more divi- 
sions of trained soldiers than any of the 
Western European governments. 

We should seek the friendship of Tito and 
furnish military supplies to Yugoslavia. 
Tito has trained soldiers. They are brave 
soldiers. 

We should impress upon Britain, France, 
and all of Western Europe that we want the 
American soldiers who fight in Europe to 
have the help of the soldiers of every na- 
tion willing to oppose aggression by the 
atheistic Communists of Russia. 

The argument that additional troops 
should not be sent to Europe cannot be ig- 
nored. It cannot be answered by the state- 
ment that we must comply with our obliga- 
tions. The Atlantic Treaty and the United 
Nations do not require us to act except in 
case Of aggression. But there is a require- 
ment more urgent than these—the require- 
ment of self-defense. Self-preservation de- 
mands that we act before the Soviets strike. 

If we wait until the Soviet troops invade 
Western Europe, it will be too late for us 
to send an army to Europe to be integrated 
with an army of Western Europe under 
the command of General Eisenhower. 

The people of America have confidence in 
the intelligence and the integrity of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. If after investigation he 
is satisfied that the governments of Western 
Europe are ready and willing to make sac- 
rifices and put armies into the fleld to de- 
fend their own freedom, the American people 
will accept his recommendation. 

I hope Congress will then adopt an afirm- 
ative proposal that the United States should 
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furnish its proportion of that army of free- 
dom. Congressional approval will restore 
unity. It will put an end to debate at home. 
It will put at rest one of the greatest fears 
in the minds and hearts of the people of 
Western Europe—the fear of a divided 
America. 

I have no fear of what Congress wil do. 
The people of America do not want to sit 
on the side lines and permit Stalin to take 
control of all Europe. 

They know that when the Soviets reach 
the shores of the Atlantic, their atomic 
bombs will be 2,000 miles nearer our shores. 
They know, too, that if we abandon Europe 
to the Soviets, we will abandon the air bases 
now available to us, from which, in case of 
aggression, we can send planes to drop bombs 
on Russia, 

No man knows what the Kremlin will do. 
But I know that the Soviet leaders under- 
stand only the language of force. 

A firm stand by a united people may de- 
ter them from war. A timid course by a 
divided people will certainly encourage them 
to make war. 

Such a war would threaten the destruction 
of every vestige of our freedom—religious, 
economic, and political. I pray it will never 
come. But should i+ come, the Nation may 
rely upon it that the people of South Caro- 
lina will do their full part, fighting for God 
and for country. 


Secretary of Defense General Marshall 
States His Basis for Draft of 18-Year- 
Olds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing, as a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, I heard the distin- 
guished General Marshall, Secretary of 
Defense, who has again answered the call 
of our beloved Nation, testify and answer 
questions for 2% hours. 

The text of his prepared testimony as 
given to us in this public or open meet- 
ing of the committee is so important to 
all America and comes in connection 
with the study by the committee of H. R. 
1752, which is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Selective Service Act of 
1948 (62 Stat. 604 as amended). It is 
commonly called the universal military 
training bill. 

I am sure having the full text of his 
testimony to read and digest will be of 
great value to all my colleagues as well 
as others also vitally concerned. It con- 
cerns the destiny of every moment of 
American life. 

STaTEMENT OF GENERAL MarRSHALL BEFORE 
House ArMED Services CoMMITTEE, TUES- 
DAY, JANUARY 23, 1951 
Today no voice is listened to in our 

troubled world unless it has adequate steel 

to support it. 

The most effective contribution we can 
make to our own security and the preserva- 
tion of peace is to provide clearcut unequiv- 
ocal proof that we can, first, attain, and sec- 
ond, maintain, the military strength we need 
as long as world peace remains insecure. 

The practical solution to both our imme- 
diate and our long-range problems lies in 


the adoption of a system of universal mili- 
tary service and training. The bill we have 
submitted to your committee would give us 
the authority to create the strength that is 
needed today. It would give us the authority 
to provide, for the first time, the assurance 
that our long-term requirements could be 
met on an adequate basis. 

The first part of our job, that of building 
up our forces to the level made necessary 
by the existing crisis, must be carried for- 
ward rapidly. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have set 3,462,000 men as the goal we must 
reach by June 30. This is roughly 1,000,000 
beyond our present strength, but we will 
have to increase our forces beyond this 
strength if the situation worsens. 

The second part of our job, that of pro- 
viding now for the maintenance of a strong 
military posture on an enduring basis, is 
equally imperative. 

In the past it has been our habit after 
victory to emasculate our military power and 
leave ourselves impotent before the world— 
impotent to defend the peaceful principles 
that have always been in our American tradi- 
tion, 

If we give the other nations of the world 
any basis for believing that we may again 
weary of the need for keeping our strength 
at a high level, the inevitable result will be 
to encourage those who plot against us and 
discourage all of those who have made com- 
mon cause with us. 

It is the terrible and continuing threat of 
aggression that makes universal service and 
training the imperative response of our de- 
mocratic Nation today. 

Without such a program we would risk 
again having our defenses reduced in periods 
of complacency to a level far below our needs 
and then be obliged to race uphill again in 
turbulent, wasteful rearmament in the emo- 
tional resurgence after danger again becomes 
glaringly apparent. There have been too 
many such occasions in the past. That 
mistake we must now correct, and at the 
same time set our guard against its repe- 
tition. There must be no repetition of past 
invitations to disaster. 

The speed and destructiveness of present 
methods of warfare makes it imperative that 
we place our security on a firm base. We 
should proceed with the development of our 
military strength in personnel on the same 
basis that we are arranging for matériel, to 
make possible a tremendously rapid expan- 
sion of our military forces in an effective 
manner whenever that becomes necessary. 

The program we have developed is within 
our capacity to support through the years of 
tension that we may have to endure. It will 
permit us to meet our urgent immediate 
military necessities and also will set us on 
a course for the first time in our history that 
will give us a reasonable prospect of an en- 
during posture of military strength, and 
without bankrupting us in the process. 

Under its provisions no man physically 
able to share in the common military de- 
fense will be free to stand aside and ignore 
his obligation as a citizen. The period for 
entering upon service and training would be 
the year between a man’s eighteenth and 
nineteenth birthdays. This age is recom- 
mended because it represents the judgment 
ef educators, industrialists, and others who 
are expert in their field, that this is the 
period in a man’s life when there would be 
least dislocation if he is called up for service 
and training. Few men of 18 are married 
or have children; fewer probably have en- 
tered college or started on their life work. 
From the standpoint of the men and from 
the standpoint of the community—industry, 
agriculture, education, science, and family 
responsibilities, this appears to be the logical 
year in which the national obligation for 
military service should be fulfilled, 

From my own experience I can state that 
men of 18 are among our best soldiers, They 
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are brave; they are strong; they perform their 
duties with patriotic dedication and under- 
standing. Thousands of them volunteer each 
year because of their eagerness to participate 
in the great mission of national defense. 
Then, also, when these young men come out 
of the Armed Forces, they are much better 
equipped, I am sure, to enter upon useful 
lives as good citizens in every fleld of civil- 
jan endeavor. I do not present this as a 
reason for calling them into service; it is 
cited as an objective fact well supported by 
the records of the millions of young veterans 
who are now making a tremendous contribu- 
tion to our national life. 

It is our desire, it is our intention that 
none of the men between the ages of 18 
and 19 who are inducted at the start of the 
universal military service and training pro- 
gram would be sent into combat areas until 
they have passed their nineteenth birthday. 
I shall not go into the details of these plans. 
They will be outlined fully by Secretary 
Rosenberg and the military authorities. 
When you hear them, I think you will be 
satisfied that it is unlikely, barring a dire 
emergency, that anyone will be sent into 
combat before he is 19. 

But I must say in this connection that I 
very much hope you will not impose a legal 
limitation barring the assignment of such 
men to combat duty. No one can foretell 
the character an’. degree of hostile action 
that might be launched against us, except 
that certainly it would be in a manner to 
gain the tremendous advantage of surprise, 
and certainly it would be utterly ruthless in 
conception and execution. In cuch a dire 
emergency we should be free to act instantly 
and as effectively as possible, that is, without 
strings attached. We must not be handi- 
capped by limitations of virtually any kind 
at such a moment when our national exist- 
ence is at stake. 

There is one other phase of our proposal 
which I should like to bring especially to 
your attention. It is the recommendation 
to extend the period of service for men 
inducted through selective service from 
21 months to 27. From a purely military 
point of view, it would have been desirable 
to request an even longer period of service 
than 27 months. Our forces need many 
specialists and technicians today, and it 
takes a long time to make them expert in 
their work. To return most of these men to 
civil life just as they reach the period of 
greatest value to the Government is a defi- 
nite and really severe handicap to the effi- 
ciency of the military effort. 

We realize that we cannot well insist on 
holding men simply because it is desirable 
from a military viewpoint, or because it 
would result in a considerable saving of tax 
funds by obtaining this increased return on 
the training investment. The important 
consideration is that the 27-month period 
represents the minimum term we consider 
consistent with the urgent needs of an effi- 
cient military organization in the present 
period of world tension. \e feel that the 
27-months period should apply until the 
continued operation of universal military 
service and training has enabled us to reduce 
our forces on active duty and to transfer 
@ larger share of responsibility to the 
Reserve 


The bill allows for this flexibility. It 
authorizes the President to reduce the period 
of service whenever the mational security 
permits. He could eventually withdraw the 
service requirement entirely, but the obliga- 
tion for training would remain, so that young 
men would always be coming forward to 
build up a vigorous, strong Reserve. Such a 
system would give us, I feel, the kind of basic 
protection we need to keep us strong with 
minimum drain on our productive energies. 

Universal military service and training is 
in the best democratic tradition. It is 
within our capacity to support through the 
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years. It will permit us to build up our 
quickly in the present emergency. 


aggression, a reserve of power to marshal 
in an emergency. 


Why Americans Don’t Vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a new resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a special committee of the 
House of Representatives to make a 
study of the problems involved in non- 
voting, having sponsored a similar reso- 
lution in the Eighty-first Congress. 

Tt should be noted that 1950 made an 
off-year voting record with 42,324,232 
votes cast, which was still only 60.5 per- 
cent of the estimated eligible voters and 


In connection with the introduction 
of this resolution I am also releasing an 
analysis of over 600 responses received 
er to an article which appeared 
in This Week, a Sunday supple- 
magazine, which asked the follow- 
question: “Why don’t you always 
2. is estimated that over 9,500,- 

had an opportunity to read 
ie The replies came from all 
country and have been analyzed 
Legislative Reference Service of 
of Congress. Nonvoters, 
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; third, voting is too difficult, 14 

fourth, legal restrictions, 12 

S  aifth, political corruption, 7 per- 

t; and, sixth, miscellaneous, 5 percent. 

A typical reply from those who did not 

themselves well enough in- 

formed about the candidates to make an 

intelligent choice said, “The majority of 

people who do not vote have decided they 

do not know enough about the candi- 
dates running to vote for them.” 

The second group which was critical of 
the way the candidates were chosen was 
typified by the following reply from a 
businessman of Los Angeles, Calif.: 

I believe one reason for the low vote is 
that we are only rarely given a clear choice. 


too complicated for the ordinary voter. 
One California voter sent a sample ballot 
with sample literature all in fine print 
which would have taken an hour to read 
alone. 
Among the fourth group of involuntary 
nonvoters the breakdown was as follows: 
Percent 
. For nonpayment of the poll tax.... 3 
. Pailure to establish residence within 


. Away from home on election day_-._. 
. Unable to vote because of residence 
in the District of Columbia 
Forces 


Among the fifth group of those who 
did not vote because of political cor- 
ruption a number of correspondents 
blamed lobbying, gangsters, and racke- 
teers. In the miscellaneous sixth group 
most of those who wrote said they were 
unwilling to give vital statistics like their 
age to the registrar of elections or were 
afraid to get on the jury list by register- 
ing to vote. 

The survey showed strong opposition 
to compulsory voting, generally on the 
ground that it would interfere with a 
free and considered decision. Ten per- 
cent of those who wrote suggested ways 
to improve voter participation. Eight 
different methods and the percentages 
of those making suggestions proposing 
them are listed as follows: 


. Use modern 

Make the act of voting easier 

Relax absentee voting laws. 

Enact a compulsory vote law 

Supply unbiased, concise and clear in- 
formation on candidates and issues. 14 

Allow a tax exemption for voting 6 

Let election day be a national holiday. 5 

Relax residence requirements. 2 


Several vote-promoting schemes were 
proposed by the respondents; however, 
three striking ones are given here: A 
lady in Ironwood, Mich., suggests that 

spot announcements urging people to 
vote be broadcast over the radio—“per- 
haps as often as every 15 minutes”—on 
election day. 

A pipefitter in Bensenville, Ill., pro- 
poses a national lottery for the twofold 
purpose of paying the national debt and 
encouraging voting. His idea is that a 
citizen would not be eligible for a lottery 
ticket unless he could furnish evidence 
that he had voted. 

Since gambling seems to be an inherent 
part of the makeup of most people, such a 
lottery would draw on such instincts, forcing 
the people at the same time to vote. 


A Chicago lawyer suggests that the 
Congress authorize and direct the Post- 
master General to place in each mail 
box, the day before election, a reminder 
to vote, reading somewhat as follows: 

Tommorrow Is Evecrion Day 

I am directed by the Congress of the 
United State to notify you of this election 
and earnestly urge you to exercise your 
precious right of citizenship by voting. 

These responses also brought out what 
was being done in individual commu- 
nities to stimulate voting. For instance, 
@ woman in Los Angeles forwarded a 
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printed card reminding her to vote. 
This card was sent, together with her 
monthly statement, by a public-spirited 
firm in that city. In Edina, Minn., 
3,000 handbills, reminding citizens to 
vote, were published and distributed, as 
an exercise of good citizenship, by 
eleventh grade students of the Edina- 
Morningside High School. A transporta- 
tion union devoted the November issue 
of its monthly trade journal, the Motor- 
man, Conductor, and Motor Coach 
Operator, to the importance of voting. 
A copy of this issue was mailed to Rep- 
resentative Javits. 

In one case, a veterans’ chapter memo- 
rialized the Illinois delegation in the 
Congress to support my resolution to 
authorize the Speaker of the House to 
appoint a select committee to investigate 
the reasons for nonvoting in the United 
States. Other individuals and groups 
sent manuscripts, literature, and pam- 
phiets. Even a card game, called Good- 
deal was invented to stimulate an interest 
in politics and voting. 

A survey of State governors which I 
made on this resolution in 1950 showed 
strong sentiment in favor of an investi- 
gation by the Congress of why more 
Americans do not vote. 

I am going to work hard for passage 
of my resolution at this session and I 
have received encouragement from the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle as 
well as many Members since my resolu- 
tion was introduced and the active dis- 
cussion on the subject, which it has 
touched off, began. The United States 
is facing the most critical decisions in 
its history. We need the most voters to 
participate in making these decisions 
and we also need to show the best ex- 
ample of widespread public participa- 
tion in making them to free peoples 
everywhere. 


Is It To Be One-Man Rule? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, heretofore grant- 
ed, I am inserting in today’s Recorp an 
article entitled “No One-Man Rule,” 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of January 23, 1951: 

No One-Man Rvute—It Wovutp Be IMPRUDENT 
FoR PRESIDENT To Act UNILATERALLY IN HIs 
Rote as COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF ARMED 
Forces 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

No sentiment in President Truman’s State 
of the Union message to Congress aroused 
heartier applause than the declaration that 
we do not have and never will have a dicta- 
torship in this country. That word never 
has sounded well in American ears. And 
now it is loaded with the odium of the tre- 
mendous crimes against humanity associated 
with the Nazi and Communist regimes. 

Unfortunately the President’s assertion 
that he possesses the right to send addi- 
tional American troops to Europe without 
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consulting Congress has raised a specter of 
dictatorship and introduced an unnecessary 
element of doubt and division into the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs. What is of pri- 
mary importance in this matter is not what 
the President may have a right to do, but 
what is wise and expedient for him to do. 


HIGHLY IMPRUDENT TO ACT ALONE 


Assuming that the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, possesses the constitu- 
tional power to send troops where he may 
see fit, it would still be highly imprudent 
for him to make an important policy de- 
cision, such as the commitment of consid- 
erable American forces to Europe, without 
assuring himself of the backing of the ma- 
jority of the American people. Under our 
representative form of government, the 
only effective means of testing public senti- 
ment is full, frank debate in Congress, with 
Government executive agencies making 
available all the information that can be 
revealed, subject to reasonable require- 
ments of military and diplomatic secrecy. 

Historically the President's powers as 
Commander in Chief are broad and have 
never been successfully challenged in the 
courts or by the more formidable process of 
impeachment. Nor has Congress ever at- 
tempted to thwart a Presidential decision 
by exercising its constitutional right to re- 
fuse appropriations which would be needed 
to uphold this decision. 

However, the widest authority may be 
dangerously stretched by abuse. Some of 
the precedents invoked by the extreme up- 
holders of Presidential power are legalistic, 
in the narrow sense of the word, rather 
than convincing in terms of broad policy. 

There is no real analogy between Thomas 
Jefferson’s action in ordering a few American 
naval vessels to take punitive action against 
Barbary pirates and President Roosevelt’s 
inauguration of an undeclared naval war 
with Germany in the autumn of 1941. The 
first action involved no risk of involvement 
in a major war; the second did. 

POLICE ACTION IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

It was an old practice, now happily 
abandoned in the interest of better inter- 
American relations, to land detachments of 
American troops, usually Marines, when riot 
or insurrection created danger to American 
and other foreign lives and property in some 
of the less stable states of the Caribbean 
area. But such police action, which seldom 
involved any serious casualties, is sharply 
differentiated in fact, if not in law, from 
the sending of a substantial American Army 
to fight in Korea. 

After the United Nations itself, by its 
scuttle-and-run policy in the face of Red 
Chinese aggression, has destroyed the theory 
of collective security, there should never in 
the future be any question of sending Amer- 
ican troops into combat as champions of 
some United Nations decision. And the 
North Atlantic Pact does not carry any auto- 
matic obligation for this country to station 
any specific number of troops in the Euro- 
pean theater. When ratification of the pact 
was being discussed in the Senate, Senator 
HICKENLOOPER put the following question to 
Secretary of State Acheson: 

“Are we going to be expecte- to send sub- 
stantial numbers of troops over there as a 
more or less permanent contribution to the 
development of these countries’ capacity to 
resist?” 

Secretary Acheson replied: “The answer to 
that question, Senator, is a clear and abso- 
lute ‘No’.” 

FREE AND FRANK DISCUSSION 


It may, of course, be argued that the 
heightened tempo of Soviet aggression, as 
reflected in the shooting hostilities in the 
Far East, calls for a reexamination and 
raising of American commitments under the 
pact. But a new policy, such as General 


Eisenhower may recommend on his return 
from Europe, should not be slipped over by 
Executive order. 

There should be free and frank discussion 
in the Senate and in the House. The risks 
of sending more troops to Europe, and of not 
sending troops to Europe, should be 
weighed and balanced in the light of the 
most authoritative available testimony on 
all the factors involved, military, political, 
and economic. 

A decision to take an active part in the 
land defense of Western Europe will have 
far more authority for the American people 
and far more deterrent effect on any Soviet 
schemes for following up its 1950 moves in 
Asia with 1951 moves in Europe if it is 
approved, after free and fair debate, by both 
Houses of Congress. If it cannot command 
such approval, the decision should not be 
taken. 

Rigid lines have not formed on this issue 
of defending Europe. Senator Tarr has been 
made a scapegoat in some circles for what is 
regarded as the dreadful sin of isolationism. 
But in his long foreign-policy speech in the 
Senate Mr. Tarr recognized an obligation to 
go to war with the Soviet Union if Europe is 
attacked and recommended a more militant 
policy toward Communist China than the 
administration has actually followed. He 
Suggested a large number of spots far from 
America’s continental borders where Ameri- 
can sea and air power should be exercised in 
case of necessity and showed an open mind 
about “committing some limited number of 
American divisions” in Europe. Senator 
Tarr also declared: 

“The threat of communism is real. * * * 
America must be the leader in the battle to 
prevent the spread of communism and pre- 
serve the liberty of the world.” 


SPECIAL OBLIGATION TO ACT TOGETHER 


There is plenty of room for differences of 
opinion between the two main parties (and 
between groups within these parties) on is- 
sues of domestic policy. But in this critical 
period, for which no time limit can be set, 
Members of Congress and representatives of 
the executive branch of the Government 
should feel a special obligation to think and 
speak and vote with America’s security and 
independence as the overruling considera- 
tion. No individual and no group can afford 
to make capital out of national peril. Every 
step in foreign policy should be judged, ap- 
proved, or disapproved not because it is of 
Democratic or Republican origin, not because 
it may be labeled interventionist or isola- 
tionist, not because it can be tagged with 
some doctrinaire formula, but solely by its 
impact on the national safety and interest 
of the United States. 


Dr. Townsend’s Pension Plan Is Needed 
More Today Than at Any Time in Our 
History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, today those saboteurs of our 
home front, namely, the enemies of the 
elderly people and of their children, are 
exulting over the Sotial Security Act 
which Congress passed last year. They 
like to put tongue in cheek and say with 
mock satisfaction that so many more 
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citizens are covered under this new 
measure than ever before. 

They like to emphasize their belief 
that, now social security has been so per- 
fected, it has completely abolished the 
need for further pension agitation in 
Congress. They say that, with their 
heroic efforts in behalf of security for 
the aged, there is no justification for the 
continued existence of sincere, patriotic 
groups which advocate real old-age pen- 
sions for all. 

They take special delight in ridicul- 
ing the earnest, dogged attempts, to get 
universal justice for elderly people, of 
men like Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 
founder of the Townsend old-age insur- 
ance plan, and will tell you that the 
Government now has arrived at all his 
goals by the new improved Social Se- 
curity Act of 1950. 

Actually, there could be nothing 
further from the truth. We are still just 
as far from adequate old-age pensions 
for all as we were 50 years ago. 

The only thing which the new Social 
Security Act has demonstrated is that it 
was designed to help many who do not 
need it. I can point to several of my 
acquaintances who are now drawing re- 
tirement under the new provisions but 
who have privately told me they could 
get along without it. 

That leaves us, then, just as far from 
the original premise of bringing all 
Americans under a fair pension plan as 
we ever were. 

I presume the main reason the Town- 
send plan has come in for attacks is that 
it is designed to help the American 
people. The man who advocates any- 
thing like that takes his life in his hands 
aa days. It just is not the smart thing 

o. 

However, there is greater need for the 
Townsend plan today than ever before 
in history. There is more hardship and 
discomfort among elderly people today 
for want of sufficient wherewithal. I 
know because I receive thousands of let- 
ters from those living in my district. 

Group pension systems have sprung up 
by the dozens, embracing the member- 
ships of powerful groups which are suffi- 
ciently vociferous to gain the ear of 
Washington. 

These groups had laudable and worthy 
objectives to blanket their members into 
lush pension programs. John L, Lewis 
presented a fearful enough mien to ac- 
complish such a dee¢ for his United Mine 
Workers. So have many others. 

The fact remains, however, that jus- 
tice has never been done to the great 
mass of the American people and the 
majority of them are still far away from 
suitable treatment in the all-important 
matter of old-age retirement. 

The stock comeback to this one is, let 
their children take care of these unfor- 
tunates or send them to the poorhouse. 
Well, their chilren cannot even take care 
of their own families, and we are paying 
welfare institutions nearly as much to 
feed and house these senior citizens as 
it would cost to pay them a direct 
pension. 

I realize the accent is off our domestic 
front and is concentrated almost wholly 
upon the subject of national defense. 
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Would it not, however, be a vital step in 
the direction of the sound economy we 
must attain to take these respectable mil- 
lions of our population out of the pauper 
class by approving the Townsend plan 
now? 

* After all, they are the parents of all 
our taxpayers and the grandparents of 
our fighting men. We will be ignoring 
the Biblical exhortation, honor thy 
father and thy mother, if we fail to help 
them. And we will deprive the Govern- 
ment of a vast new source of income 
taxes, which these older people will gladly 
pay to carry on our national-defense 
program, unless we come to their rescue. 


Clipping Coupons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore granted, 
I am inserting in the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of January 23, 1951, entitled “Clip- 
ping Coupons”: 

CLIPPING CoUPONS 

The going currency among the grammar 
school set along our street has been a popular 
cigarette coupon. The other day we dis- 
covered that one bright youngster—who 
doubtless will end up in Washington—had 
scissored all the coupons in two in order to 
ease a shortage of currency. 

For a while he persuaded his hapless con- 
temporaries to accept the new halves at face 
value and so managed to add considerable 
to his collection of cigar boxes, marbles, and 
other articles of wealth. Now we are be- 
ginning to see signs that it takes two halves 
to get what one once would, although since 
there is considerable haggling over sales it’s 
dificult for us to fathom the exact price 
scale. 

But on the whole our street’s population 


* 


Recently a distinguished officer of the 
Government spoke proudly of the fact that 
the Nation’s gross national product—the 
value of all goods and services—had risen 
from $103,000,000,000 back in 1929 to about 
$280,000,000,000 in 1950. All this, of course, 
under an administration which if left undis- 
turbed will soon give us a gross national 
product of $300,000,000,000. 

Well, without a doubt this country has 

tremendously since 1929. Indus- 

try and agriculture today produce much more 
the good things than they did 20 years 
but the figures which the good gentle- 
used are just about as meaningless as 

the cigarette coupon statistics along our 


this week the Commerce Department 
thematicians tried to straighten it out 
the dollar figures to a standard 

. The result gives quite a different 
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y about 75 percent, 


a gain that is satisfactory enough but hardly 
so phenomena! as some folks would have us 
believe. The Commerce Department frankly 
notes that there has been a 50 percent 
decline in the value of a dollar bill. 

So what about that promised $300,000,000,- 
000 gross national product? We suggest that 
it will be just as easy—and just as meaning- 
less—for the Government to promise us a 
$600,000,009,000 gross national product. All 
that’s needed is to cut the dollar bill in 
half again and the happy day will be here. 

And if the pecple in Washington need any 
help, which we doubt, we know just the 
youngster who will show them how. 


The House Abdicates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
January 22 issue of the Chicago Tribune 
and commend it to those Members of the 
House, especially Republicans, who last 
Friday supported the McCormack resolu- 
tion calling upon the United Nations to 
brand the Chinese Communists aggres- 
sors in the Korean War: 


Tue House ABDICATES 


The House of Representatives on Friday 
approved a resolution calling upon the 
United Nations immediately to declare the 
Chinese Communists authorities an aggressor 
in Korea. 

It is impossible to imagine a more subver- 
sive resolution than this one. The only 
Members who emerged from the incident 
with honor were the few Republicans— 
among them Woop of Idaho, Horrman and 
SuHarer of Michigan, and Smitn of Wiscon- 
sin—who protested against the folly. 

In contrast, Representative Jor Martin, of 
Massachusetts, the minority leader, joined 
in sponsoring the resolution and allowed it 
to come to a vote without consideration in 
committee or party conference, without seri- 
ous debate, and at a session from which many 
Members were absent because they had been 
led to believe that nothing of consequence 
was coming up. 

This resolution was subversive because it 
was directed against the Constitution of the 
United States. The Constitution says that 
only Congress may declare war. That implies 
a@ responsibility on the part of Congressmen 
to weigh the facts and the circumstances for 
themselves in the light of this country’s in- 
terests and welfare. ‘The House, instead, 
voted to delegate its responsibility to the 
pollyglot collection of foreigners who con- 
stitute UN and who will not send their sons 
to fight in China, as we know from the ex- 
perience in Korea, even if sanctions are voted. 
Nevertheless, the House says, this outfit 


palling failure of the theory of collective se- 
curity in Korea, should have warned against 
adopting the resolution. If there is one les- 
son which the Korean experience should have 
taught Congress, it is hereafter to follow our 
own constitutional plan and let neither 
UN nor the President usurp the power of 


The snap vote in the House shows that one 


branch of Congress is willing to leave the — 
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fateful decision of war in China to UN. In 
the Senate, a substantial number of the 
Members (we hope not a majority) have 
shown by their speeches against the Wherry 
resolution that they are willing to leave the 
decision of participation in another European 
war to Mr. Truman. 

The arguments for and against war with 
China can be discussed at another time. The 
important thing to bear in mind now is that 
decisions for or agains. war in China, Europe, 
or anywhere else, should be made by Congress 
and only by Congress. It is sheer folly to 
leave the determination to UN whose mem- 
bers do not intend to engage in the war if 
they declare it although some of them may 
be quite willing, for their own purposes, to 
commit us to it. It is just as great folly to 
leave the decision to Mr. Truman who has 
shown repeated evidences of having lost 
whatever capacity for sound judgment he 
may once have had. 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities has never had before it a clearer 
case of subverting the Constitution than was 
provided by the House itself in voting the 
China resolution. 


The United States Marine Corps 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of members of the House of 
Representatives are today introducing a 
bill to fix the personnel strength of the 
United States Marine Corps and to make 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps a 
permanent member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. We are being joined, in the in- 
troduction of this bill, by our distin- 
guished colleague the senior Senator 
from Dllinois [Mr. Dovuctas! and upward 
of 40 other Senators. 

The introduction of this measure is 
not something new. On June 30, 1949, 
and September 8, 1950, bills similar to 
this one were introduced by myself and 
certain of my colleagues in both the 
House and Senate. Furthermore, the 
House Armed Services Committee has 
recommended in its B-36 report that the 
Commandant of the Corps be made a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This action was unanimous. In addi- 
tion, the distinguished chairman of that 
committee, the Honorable Cart VINson, 
of Georgia, stated on August 28, 1950, 
that he had set a goal for Marine Corps 
combat strength at 4 fully equipped 
war-size divisions and 26 air squadrons. 

Mr. Speaker, we need a ready striking 
force, we need a force in being to les- 
sen the drain on our reserves in the 
early stages of an outbreak, and we 
need a hard core of highly trained, effi- 
cient, and dependable combat troops. 
This means, in my opinion, that the 
Marine Corps must be expanded and the 
Commandant placed on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. This bill proposes to do just 
that. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
me, I am inserting at this point in my 
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remarks, a copy of the bill being intro- 
duced today, a copy of a letter sent out 
to all Members of the House by my col- 
league, Mr. Jackson of California, and 
myself, and a copy of my remarks made 
in the House on September 8, 1950: 


A bill to fix the personnel strength of the 
United States Marine Corps, and to make 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps a 
permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff 
Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 

of section 206 (c) of the National Security 

Act of 1947 is hereby amended to read as fol- 

lows: “The United States Marine Corps, 

within the Department of the Navy, shall in- 
clude four full-strength combat divisions, 
four full-strength air wings, and such other 
land combat, aviation, and other services as 
may be organic therein, and the personnel 
strength of the Regular Marine Corps shall 

be maintained at not less than 400,000.” 
Sec. 2. The Commandant of the Marine 

Corps shall be a permanent member of the 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR COLLEAGUE: We are enclosing the 
draft of a proposed bill which we deem of 
such urgency and importance to our national 
security that we are inviting you to join us 
in its introduction. We recognize that, as 
former marines, we will be suspected of be- 
ing a little prejudiced in our proposal. We 
freely admit the charge. However, the Con- 


gress has consistently over a period of years 
endeavored to insure our country having at 
its disposal the services of an effective, com- 
batant Marine Corps. 

Notwithstanding the Congress’ intention 
which has been expressed in many ways, 
there have been continuing efforts on the 


part of certain of the other services to de- 
stroy the Marine Corps as an effective com- 
batant force. The situation has now reached 
such a critical state that only through a clear 
and unequivocable directive from the Con- 
gress can we be certain that its desires, which 
are the desires of the American people, will 
be followed. The Marine Corps, propor- 
tionately, has never been a large organiza- 
tion. It has always been a most economical 
and efficient part of our fighting forces, 
There is every reason to believe that more 
than ever we need the combat ability which 
the Marine Corps has again demonstrated in 
Korea. 

The reasons why this legislation is impera- 
tive at the present time are manyfold. Basi- 
cally, it stems from the fact that while the 
other services are expanding tremendously 
in organizational structure, the Marine Corps 
is being held practically to the same level 
that it had at the start of Korean hostilities. 
The Army is being authorized a large number 
of combatant divisions, approximately 28 in 
number. The Air Force, which was only re- 
cently operating with 48 groups, is now being 
authorized well over a hundred. The Navy 
is expanding and breaking its combatant ves- 
sels out of lay-up at an extremely rapid rate. 
The United States Marine Corps which had 
two divisions at the start of the Korean war 
is being permitted to organize only one ad- 
ditional combat team. Its proven close-air- 
support squadrons are not even being ex- 
panded to the 24 squadrons which are re- 
quired for the 2 divisions. They are being 
held at 21 squadrons. 

This is not happenstance, it merely is an 
implementation of the philosophy which 
certain of the other services have been 
preaching for a long time. It is our firm 
conviction, as stated above, that this is not 
what the Congress has intended, and we in- 
tend to push vigorously for this legislation 
which we hope we can join in introducing. 


You will note that there are two sections 
of the bill. The first provides that the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps will be a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This will 
place two voices trained in naval and am- 
phibious matters in an organization which 
is now dominated by services that have little 
knowledge of, or interest in, the problem of 
naval warfare. Second, it will bring to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff the voice of an expert 
in amphibious matters which, notwithstand- 
ing statements made by the other services 
as to its obsolescence, has proven again in 
Korea to be a vital part of modern warfare. 
Third, it will permit a Marine voice in the 
highest military councils of our country 
which should obviate the necessity of con- 
stant congressional intervention to preserve 
the Marine Corps. 

The second section provides that the Ma- 
rine Corps shall be maintained at not less 
than 4 divisions of ground troops with nec- 
essary supporting ground forces and 4 wings 
or 48 squadrons of Marine aviation. In or- 
der to make certain that the Marine Corps 
does not become too large or in effect a 
second land army, the total number of of- 
ficers and men that can be in the Marine 
Corps at any one time is limited to 400,000. 
This is 85,000 less than their maximum 
strength in World War II. It is probable 
that they could maintain five divisions out 
of this total if so authorized by the Congress. 

If this bill is enacted, we are convinced 
that it will insure a strong nucleus of ready 
troops, capable of performing in the Marine 
tradition. The military value to our coun- 


try cannot be overestimated and it should- 


result in a more economical Military Estab- 
lishment. 

We sincerely trust that you will join us, 
and many other Representatives have al- 
ready indicated that they will support this 
legislation. 

Faithfully yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Downatp L. JACKSON, 
Members of Congress. 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, of Montana, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Friday, September 1, 1950) 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I am today, in 
conjunction with my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Illinois, the Honorable Pau. 
Dovctas, whe will introduce a similar bill in 
the Senate, introducing H. R. 9623, a bill to 
create, and assign duties to, the Office of 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for the Ma- 
rine Corps, to fix the personnel strength of 
the United States Marine Corps, and to make 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps a per- 
manent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Under unanimous consent, I am inserting 
at this point in my remarks a copy of H. R. 
9623, which reads as follows: 


“A bill to create, and assign duties to, the 
office of Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for the Marine Corps, to fix the personnel 
strength of the United States Marine Corps, 
and to make the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps a permanent member of {he 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 
“Be it enacted, etc. That there shall be 

in the Department of the Navy an Assistant 

Secretary of the Navy for the Marine Corps 

who shall be appointed by the President, by 

and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and shall receive the same compensation 
as the other Assistant Secretaries of the Navy. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy for the 

Marine Corps shall, under the direction of 

the Secretary of the Navy, be charged with 

the supervision of the United States Marine 

Corps and the coordination of its activities 

with other governmental agencies, and, in 

addition, such other duties as may be as- 
signed to him by the Secretary of the Navy. 
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“Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 206 (c) 
ef the National Security Act of 1947 is here- 
pm to read follows: ‘The United 

tes Marine Corps, Within the Department 
of the Navy, shall include four full-strength 
combat divisions, four full-strength air 
wings, and such other land combat, avia- 
tion, and other services as may be organic 
therein, and the personnel strength of the 
Regular Marine Corps shall be maintained at 
not less than 300,000.’ 

“Sec. 3. The Commandant of the Marine 
Corps shall be a permanent member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff.” : 

On June 30, 1949, I introduced a bill to 
create the office of Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for the Marine Corps and to fix the 
personnel strength of the corps at not less 
than 6 percent of the combined personnel 
strength of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
In this effort, I was joined by 55 other Con- 
gressmen and 4 Senators. 

No action has been taken on this bill but, 
in the meantime, the House Armed Services 
Committee in its report on the B-36 investi- 
gation, recommended unanimously that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps be made a 
permanent member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff so that the type of warfare the Marines 
were so skilled in—amphibious landings and 
close infantry-air support—could be given 
due consideration by all the Armed Forces. 

On August 7, 1950, I urzed, on the floor of 
the House, that the Marine Corps have a 
permanent strength of 300,000 men, which 
would include 4 combat divisions and 4 air 
wings and that the Commandant be given 
a place on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Chairman Car. VINSON, of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, on August 28, 1950, stated 
that he had set a new higher goal for Ma- 
rine Corps combat strength—four fully 
equipped war-size divisions and 26 air squad- 
rons. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in full accord with the 
Committee on Armed Services in its unani. 
mous recommendation that the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps be made a perma- 
nent member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I 
am also in full accord with the statement 
made by the distinguished chairman of that 
committee that the Marine Corps should 
have four fully equipped war-size divisions. 
I do believe, however, that we should go fur- 
ther and enact permanent legislation to this 
effect and, at the same time, increase marine 
air strength to four full-strength air wings. 
To do this, in my opinion, it is necessary that 
the personnel strength of the Corps shall be 
maintained at not less than 300,000. 

It is not necessary for me to go into detail 
concerning the difficulties in which the Ma- 
rine Corps has found itself since the physical 
ending of World War II. I do not agree with 
General Eisenhower's contention, according 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 12, 1949, 
in which he states: 

“I therefore recommend that Marine units 
not exceed a regiment in size.” 

Neither do I agree with General Spaatz, 
former commanding general, Army Air Forces, 
when he wrote: 

“I recommend, therefore, that the size of 
the Marine Corps be limited to small, read- 
ily available and lightly armed units, no 
larger than a regiment, to protect United 
States interests ashore in foreign countries 
and to provide interior guard of naval ships 
and naval shore establishments.” 

General Spaatz changed his mind though, 
because on July 17, 1950, he wrote in News- 
week as follows: 

“Two or three Marine divisions, stationed 
at strategic locations, ready for quick move- 
ment to any part of the world, also are 
essential.” 

According to the Washington Star of Au- 
gust 13, 1950, the Marines were sent to Korea 
at the express desire of General MacArthur. 
It may be well to recall that according to the 
July 8 issue of Armed Forces, MacArthur, 
while Chief of Staff of the Army in the early 
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1930's, was a leading advocate of the con- 


ton Post under date of August 28, 1950, and 
the Army-Navy-Air Force Register under date 
of August 12, 1950. 


“(From the ae Post of August 28, 
1950} 
“Vinson Sers New Making Goal; 4 DIvIsIONs, 
26 Am SquapRons 


“Chairman Vinsow (Democrat, Georgia), 
of the House Armed Services Committee, 
yesterday set a new higher goal for Marine 
Corps combat strength—4 fully equipped 
war-size divisions and 26 air squadrons. 

“We aim to get the money for that force, 
Vinson seid. 

“The new target is up by two combat divi- 
sions and eight air squadrons from an esti- 
mate advanced by Vinson only August 6. 

“He predicted then that Congress will be 
asked in January for more money for de- 
fense, including $500,000,000 for the Marines. 

“That sum was expected to permit the 
corps to increase its strength to 174,000 men 
and to have 2 fully equipped divisions and 
18 air squadrons. 

“It now has two divisions, organizationally. 
However, both were considerably under bat- 
tle strength when the Korean War started. 
The size of Marine divisions fluctuates be- 
tween a peacetime strength sometimes as low 
as 8,000 to 10,000 men and the huge units 
of World War II days when more than 20,000 
men were in combat divisions. 

“The manpower strength of the Marine 
Corps then was about 65,000 men and 7,000 
officers, with about 16 air squadrons. 

“When defense officials went to Capitol 
Hill last month to support their request for 
an emergency military appropriation, the 
Marine Corps” portion of the proposed new 
funds was $128,395,000. This was in addi- 
tion to the $200,923,000 asked for in the 
regular 1951 fiscal year budget, or a new 
total of $329,318,000. 

“The testimony given ,at that time indi- 
cated a manpower increase of almost 80,000 
above the present level, or a new total of 
about 142,000. 

“Just what the proposal for 2 more di- 
visions may do to the 174,000-man enroll- 
ment goal mentioned by Vinson August 6 was 
not made clear. The amount it would cost 
was not stated. 

“Along with his report of new plans for the 
Marine Corps, Vinson disclosed he intends 

see President Truman to urge this coun- 

to step up its tank production by hun- 

of millions of dollars. 
said he has written Mr. Truman, Sec- 
of Defense Johnson, and top military 
eaders that the Armed Services Committee 
is much concerned over the present tank- 

procurement program.” 
“[From the Army-Navy-Air Force Register 
of August 12, 1950] 
“Four Marine Divistons 

“The calling to active duty this week of 


uitted themselves with great distinction 


in the fighting in Korea. It must be noted, 
however, with a special interest, the role the 
United States Marine Corps is playing. 
“The Marines committed to Korea cannot 
compare numerically with the Army and Air 
Force units in that theater. However, the 
Marine team hit the beach fully combat- 
loaded under officers 85 percent of whom had 
World War II experience. Reports from the 
Korea fighting indicate that the Marines, 
within their limitation in force, justified the 
faith of the American people in this tradi- 
tional fighting organization of our Armed 


“More than 2 years ago the Marines were 
fighting desperately to defeat a plan that 
would have limited largest elements in the 
Marine Corps to a battalion. At that time 
the Marine Corps pointed out that no com- 
prehensive training or cohesive operation 
could be carried out under a structure of less 
than divisional organization. After a strenu- 
ous fight they were permitted to retain two 
divisions and two air wings in a reduced- 
personne! status. 

“The Marine theory in this discussion is 
more than justified. 

“The Register believes that marine 
strength should be brought to, and main- 
tained at four marine divisions and four 
marine air wings. 

“Strategic and tactical evaluations indi- 
cate that the type of incident in Korea may 
break out at any time in any part of the 
world. The need for fast, mobile, self-con- 
tained units is evident. The cost of main- 
taining these divisions and air wings would 
be negligible compared to the risk under- 
taken in lives and money in not having them 
available. 

“The other day in the House of Representa- 
tives, Representative Mrks MANSFIELD, Demo- 
crat, Montana, told his colleagues that the 
Marine Corps should be raised to a strength 
of 300,000 men. He also said that the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps should be made 
a member of the Jcint Chiefs of Staff instead 
of depending upon Navy representation. Ma- 
rines are now fighting in Korea, and with the 
certainty that thousands of other marines 
will be sent to Korea within the next several 
months, it seems logical and proper that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps should be- 
cume a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
If Marine Corps personnel is to be employed 
iu Operations, it is only proper that the Com- 
mandant of the corps should have a part in 
Planning their employment in the national- 
defense scheme. 

“A former marine, Representative Mans- 
FIELD declared that ‘the attempts which have 
been made to whittle the corps down to a 
— unit must be stopped once and for 


“There are a great number of Americans 
who agree with the former marine from 
Montana.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the Armed 
Services Committee will give full considera- 
tion to the bill introduced by Senator Pau. 
Dovctas and because we feel that 
the issue is important and that the Marine 
Corps be given the recognition and the 
security it has so justly earned throughout 
the history of our country. 


H.R.1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter: 


DrsaBLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D.C., January 22, 1951. 
The Honorable Eprrm Nourse Rocers, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Concrrsswoman: The House Rules 
Committee has granted an open rule on H. R. 
1, @ bill to authorize the payment by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs of a gratu- 
itous indemnity to survivors of members of 
the Armed Forces who die in active service. 
It is our understanding that this will come 
up on the floor of the House for debate on 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951. We of the 
Disabled American Veterans are hopeful this 
bill will pass the House as it was reported 
by the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
From our study and research we are con- 
vinced this is the most constructive single 
piece of legislation to come before the House 
in many years. 

The provisions of H. R. 1 are retroactive 
to June 27, 1960. This will insure that the 
designated beneficiaries of every man killed 
in the Korean conflict will receive $10,000, 
payable in equal monthly installments. This 
retroactive feature of the bill would include 
the dependents o* the Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee National Guard men killed in Fed- 
eral service soon after the outbreak of the 
Korean undeclared war. 

The Disabled American Veterans is par- 
ticularly gratified with the provisions of 
H. R. 1 granting a continuing gratuitous 
indemnity for veterans having a total service- 
connected disability rating, and with the 
provision granting Government insurance to 
veterans who are v~insurable by commercial 
standards because of service disability. 

The inequities inherent in the present vet- 
erans’ insurance laws are well known. They 
are best pointed up by the example set forth 
in paragraph 2, page 4, of House Report No. 
6, Eighty-second Congress, which accom- 
panies H. R. 1. 

Another important feature of H. R. 1 is 
the tremendous administrative saving which 
can be accomplished if this bill is enacted. 
If such a law had been in force from 1940 
to 1949, it has been conservatively estimated 
there would have resulted a saving to the 
Government in excess of $587,000,000 in ad- 
ministrative costs. In a time of national 
emergency, the saving in man-hours and 
money cannot be minimized. 

The Disabled American Veterans urges your 
consideration and support of this meritori- 
ous legislation. We are convinced that its 
passage, as reported by the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, will mark a milestone in pro- 
gressive, beneficial legislation for the de- 
pendents of deceased service personnel, as 
well as the service-connected disabled vet- 


eran. 
Very sincerely yours, 
P. M. SuLLivan, 
National Legislative Director. 


Reds Can Land Atom Bomb on 
Long Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD W. HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I greatly appreciate the privilege of 
being permitted to include for the Rec- 
orD an editorial appearing in Newsday, 
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published at Garden City, L. I., under 
date of Tuesday, January 23. 

This editorial is one that should at- 
tract the notice and earnest considera- 
tion of the membership of the Congress, 

Its heading, “No time to hide,” is par- 
ticularly in point and constructively 
criticizes weaknesses in our coastal de- 
fense set-up that are intolerable and 
challenge most earnest policy thinking 
and action. Also what is called for and 
demanded is an immediate re-evaluation 
of our present protective measures 
through the prompt revitalization of our 
United States Coast Guard. 

A copy of Newsday was delivered to 
each Member of Congress and also to 
each Senator. The story, with photo- 
graphs, describes the simulated landing 
and planting of an A-bomb right in the 
heart of New York City. 

I should like to read a few paragraphs 
from the editorial and then I will insert 
its entire content. They are as follows: 


Today's Newsday is sensational. We in- 
tend it to be. 

Enactment of a Long Island invasion by 
saboteurs bringing ashore an atom bomb was 
more than a newspaper stuat, although we 
think it is a good one. Our purpose was to 
dramatize, prove, and warn readers and law- 
makers of the ease with which the job can 
be done. It would be just as easy for agents 
of an enemy power. They too know the 
unguarded beaches of Long Island and the 
rest of the United States. It would be simple 
to reach New York City, Chicago, Detroit, St. 
Louis, or Dallas, and plant real atom bombs 
just as Newsday's agents planted their sim- 
ulated one in Times Square. 3 

Nazi saboteurs who landed at Amagansett 
in 1942 intended to go to the Ohio River. 
Their teammates landed on the Florida coast 
south of Jacksonville. The Newsday sabo- 
teurs merely duplicated the Amagansett 
landing. They could have continued by 
train, plane, or bus to Pittsburgh or any city 
between here and the west coast. They 
could have left their bomb at any chosen 
target. 

It is easy because we have no shore patrol 
on guard against surreptitious landings. No 
established or planned radar screen against 
air attack hinders them. Neither does the 
United States Coast Guard. For despite the 
declared national emergency, the Coast 
Guard is charged only with search and res- 
cue, plus a few port security duties. It still 
operates in peacetime status for the Treas- 
ury Department. It awaits an executive 
order to put it under the direction of the 
Navy. 

Franklin Roosevelt issued such an order 
before Pearl Harbor. Truman rescinded it 
on January 1, 1946. Since then the Coast 
Guard's authorized manpower has dwindled 
to one-sixth its full strength. Its improved 
equipment has been acquired only for search 
and rescue work. Last October Harry Tru- 
man tossed it $21,000,000, authorized an in- 
crease of only 5,000 personnel, and charged 
it with keeping the security of all vessels, 
harbors, ports, and water-froat facilities in 
the United States. 


It is a fact, leaving aside a small ap- 
propriation of $23,000,000 for port secu- 
rity work, that not a dollar has been 
recommended by the administration for 
the revitalization of our Coast Guard. 
Not a dollar is presently available to 
permit the Coast Guard to get an organ- 
ization going structured along lines sim- 
ilar to what we had in World War II and 
for an organization to give us complete 
and practical integration of the Coast 
Guard into our civil-defense set-up, 


I have yet to hear of a single, solitary 
plan to accomplish the beginning of such 
an organization. Certainly if anything 
along these lines is afoot or undergoing 
study, the administration should appoint 
an expediter and get things going. 

There are vital warnings and impli- 
cations inherent in this object lesson 
that challenge and demand immediate 
and strong administration action. I 
want to reemphasize that in the billions 
that have been urgently recommended 
for defense the administration has 
seemingly been perfectly willing to keep 
the Coast Guard in a normal peacetime 
status. This is not a time of normalcy. 
The administration, for incomprehensi- 
ble reasons—and while daily advising 
the country of the acute dangers it is 
facing—is doing nothing by way of con- 
crete action in giving the Coast Guard 
the security duties that this great organ- 
ization can so well perform. Certainly 
we all know of the outstanding record of 
the Coast Guard in World War II. 

If we are to set up proper precaution 
measures against potential disaster the 
Coast Guard must be immediately revi- 
talized and take its proper place in our 
coastal-defense set-up. 

The editorial, in full, follows: 

No TIME To Hive 

Today’s Newsday is sensational. 
tend it to be. 

Enactment of a Long Island “invasion” by 
“saboteurs” bringing ashore an “atom bomb” 
was more than a newspaper stunt, although 
we think it a good one. Our purpose was 
to dramatize, prove, and warn readers and 
lawmakers of the ease with which the job 
can be done. It would be just as easy for 
agents of an enemy power. They, too, know 
the unguarded beaches of Long Island and 
the rest of the United States. It would be 
simple to reach New York City, Chicago, De- 
troit, St. Louis, or Dallas, and plant real 
atom bombs just as Newsday’s agents planted 
their simulated one in Times Square. 

Nazi saboteurs who landed at Amagansett 
in 1942 intended to go to the Ohio River. 
Their teammates landed on the Florida coast 
south of Jacksonville. The Newsday “sabo- 
teurs” merely duplicated the Amagansett 
landing. They could have continued by 
train, plane, or bus to Pittsburgh or any city 
between here and the West coast. They 
could have let their “bomb” at any chosen 
target. 

It is easy because we have no shore patrol 
on guard against surreptitious landings. No 
established or planned radar screen against 
air attack hinders them. Neither does the 
United States Coast Guard. For despite the 
declared national emergency, the Coast 
Guard is charged only with search and res- 
cue, plus a few port-security duties, It still 
operates in peacetime status for the Treas- 
ury Department. It awaits an Executive 
order to put it under the direction of the 
Navy. 

Pranklin Roosevelt issued such an order 
before Pearl Harbor. Truman rescinded it 
on January 1, 1946. Since then the Coast 
Guard's authorized manpower has dwindled 
to one-sixth its full strength. Its improved 
equipment has been acquired only for search 
and rescue work. Last October Harry Tru- 
man tossed it $21,000,000, authorized an in- 
crease of only 5,000 personnel, and charged 
it with keeping the security of all “vessels, 
harbors, ports, and waterfront facilities in 
the United States.” 


Ironically the Coast Guard is 6 months be- 
hind other services in living up to its proud 
motto, “Semper Paratus’’—Always Prepared. 


We in- 
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It can’t be ready for this emergency until 
the President wakes up, or until Congress 
legislates it back to wartime strength of 
nearly 200,000, with suitable appropriations 
under the Navy. 

Since Alexander Hamilton founded it in 
1790, the Coast Guard has built a tradition 
comparable to that of the Marines. Its cut- 
ters raided France in 1797-1801. It sent the 
first United States ship to Alaska after the 
Territory's purchase—and has performed 
Alaskan duty ever since. It fought Seminole 
Indians in the Everglades of Florida. It 
pioneered (1904) in ship-to-shore radio. 
After the Titanic disaster it joined the Inter- 
national Ice Patrol, watchful for floating ice- 
bergs in the sea lanes. 

In World War I the Coast Guard went on 
patrol and convoy duty; in World War IT it 
again distinguished itself when it helped 
evacuate Singapore, landed marines at 
Guadalcanal and troops in North Africa and 
Normandy. It chased and sank subs off the 
Atlantic coast. Its loran stations guided 
planes that bombed Japan. Like the Marine 
Corps, the Coast Guard is an established and 
valuable arm of defense. It only awaits re- 
building for its specialized duty. 


DESTRUCTION NEED NOT BE AIRBORNE 


Defense planning emphasizes protection of 
the United States from air attack. Civil 
defense concentrates heavily on postdisaster 
activities. Newsday’s invasion story dem- 
onstrates a blind spot in this thinking. Not 
only must the Coast Guard be restored to 
patrol the beaches. There must be exten- 
sive, organized assistance from civil-defense 
volunteers. Every precaution must be set 
against disaster before it strikes. 

When the Coast Guard was at full strength, 
it took 24,000 officers and enlisted men to 
maintain patrols of 3,700 miles of United 
States waterfront. But we have 40,000 miles 
of coastline to watch—and only about 28,000 
Coast Guard men in all. 

Next Saturday noon, New York City will 
try out its new air-raid alarm. But mass 
slaughter and destruction endanger every 
United States city through these unguarded 
beaches of entry. There will be no time to 
hide from an atom bomb brought in by sea 
and planted. Will Congress demand that the 
President order the Coast Guard back to 
wartime Navy duty? 


Increase in Personnel Strength of the 
Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most ridiculous incongruities in 
the military picture today is the instance 
of suppressed Marine strength in the 
face of the tremendous military poten- 
tial demonstrated day after day by the 
Marines in Korea. 

The stepchild of the military depart- 
ment, the Marine Corps, lacks a direct 
voice on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
“policemen” of our fighting forces have 
not the authority to attain a personnel 
status even approaching World War II 
strength, _ 

Unfortunately, the dominant services 
are unwilling to take on as an equal 
partner the ancient and honorable 
branch of the service which has per- 
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formed with distinction since the found- 
ing of the Republic. 

National security demands that Con- 
gress must take suitable action in view 
of the reluctance of the Defense Depart- 
ment to accomplish this desirable result. 
Therefore, I am introducing legislation 
authorizing four full-strength combat 
divisions, four full-strength air wings, 
and such other land, combat, aviation, 
and other services as may be organic 
therein, for the Marine Corps. The bill 
additionally provides that the personnel 
strength of the Regular Marine Corps 
shall be maintained at not less than 
400,000, and that the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps shall be a permanent 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The personnel status envisioned in 
this measure will be filled to capacity in 
a short time if enlistments are allowed 
to the Marine Corps. Never in history 
has it been necessary for us to draft 
young men for service in the Marine 
Corps, and this increase in authorized 
strength should bring about no excep- 
tion. 


' Address of Hon. James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


orp, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board, the Coca-Cola Export Corp., over 
radio station WSPR, 5:15 p. m., under 
auspices of Polish American Congress, 
Inc., Western Massachusetts Branch, 
Springfield, Mass., Sunday, January 21, 
1951: 


Poland is the largest and most populous 
country in Central-Eastern Europe. In the 
10 centuries of their recorded his- 

tory, the Poles were time and again forced 
to resort to arms in order to throw back into 
the Mongol, Tartar, Turkish, and Rus- 
vaders. As a result of these success- 

ful endeavors, Poland gained the proud title 
of Christianity.” Even in 1920, 

the First World War, when the 

were surging westward to join 

the Red revolutionaries in Ger- 

it was the Polish Army which de- 

them at the Vistula River, right at 

the capital, Warsaw, threw the 

within their own frontiers and 

verted for 25 years the sorry spectacle which 
are witnessing now. In 1945, there was no 
Polish Army on the Vistula and consequently 
Asia established them- 


the Red army entered 
the withdrawal of the 


them a government prefabricated in 
Moscow, and by the sheer force of their 
bayonets enthroned that government in 
Warsaw as the legitimate government cf the 
Republic. The same group of men 

with some variances is still in power in 
Warsaw and represents Poland in the United 
Nations and at the diplomatic outposts 
abroad. At the moment of their inaugura- 
tion these men were entirely unknown to 


the Polish people. Long-time agents of the 
Communist Internationale, trained and edu- 


_ cated in Moscow, they had no emotional ties 


with Poland and many of them were foreign- 
born. They operated under aliases and even 
the name of the acting president of the 
Republic, Boleslaw Bierut, is a pseudonym 
composed of several aliases which he used 
in his career as Moscow’s undercover agent 
in various European countries. It is of vitat 
importance for the free Poles in this country 
and for the millions of loyal Americans of 
Polish descent that the American people 
do not confuse the Warsaw regime and its 
representatives abroad with the unfortunate 
Polish nation suffering in Communist slav- 
ery. Those servants of Moscow who under 
assumed Polish names follow the Soviet line 
in the United Nations, throwing insult after 
insult upon the great American Republic, do 
mot speak for the people of Poland. The 
true Poles, in spite of years of slavery, feel 
toward you as the Polish Brig. Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski felt when he died for your inde- 
pendence at Savannah, Ga., in 1779. 

That government of traitors and foreign 
agents is already in the saddle in Warsaw 
for over 5 years. It maintains itself in power 
by the ruthless application of police-state 
methods. The people live in an atmosphere 
of fear and terror. The secret police, known 
as the UB, trained by the Russians and 
manned in key positions by Russian ex- 
perts, controls every aspect of life. Using 
blackmail and torture the UB recruited a 
network of informers, who are busy even 
in family circles, spying on their next of 
kin and denouncing them to the police for 
even the slightest sign of opposition to the 
Communist rule. Old established principles 
of judiciary and court procedure have been 
thrown overboard. Warrants of search and 
arrest are no longer required. Police invade 
homes at any time of day or night, abducting 
innocent persons suspected of disloyalty to 
their Soviet overlords. That’s what Winston 
Churchill and Dean Acheson had in mind 
when they spoke about the “knock on the 
door at midnight.” It is almost impossible 
for the free Americans to imagine this awful 
feeling of uncertainty which grips the hearts 
of the people in the Soviet-dominated coun- 
tries when they hear a knock on the door: 
this atmosphere of fear; these mutual 
suspicions. 

Today, more than 5 years after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, military courts are func- 
tioning in all major Polish cities, trying 
civilians accused of opposing or even criti- 
cizing the Warsaw or Moscow regimes. 
Hardly a single day passes without scores of 
Polish patriots being sentenced to long pris- 
on terms, deported to Russia, or executed, 
In addition to the overcrowded prisons and 
dungeons of the secret police, where people 
are kept for months and years without a 
warrant of arrest, and where those infamous 
“confessions” are wrung out of the defend- 
ants by means of torture or by scientific 
methods which weaken the will of the indi- 
vidual, the Communists are beginning to es- 
tablish slave-labor camps, which in the So- 
viet Union constitute the basic labor force, 

In the economic sphere Poland has al- 
ready assumed the aspects of a welfare state 
carried to the extreme. Industrial estab- 
lishments employing more than 50 workers 
have been taken over by the Government, 
practically without compensation for the in- 
dividual owners. Smaller industries are now 
in the process of being nationalized. Whole- 
sale and foreign trade are entirely in the 
hands of the state. Private retailers are 
gradually squeezed out of rusiness by means 
of tax discrimination and unheard of chi- 
caneries; large estates are administered by 
the state, while the small farmers are by 
ever-increasing pressure forced to join their 
holdings into Soviet-style collective farms. 
I am giad to say that here the Communists 
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encounter splendid resistance, and the farm 
collectivization program is progressing very 
slowly. The free prcfessions, doctors and 
lawyers, are losing their rights to private 
practice and gradually assume the character 
of Government employees. The engineers, 
technicians, and industrial workers are no 
longer permitted to choose freely their place 
and type of work. They are assigned by the 
state management to certain areas and cer- 
tain factories. Labor unions are a tool in 
the hands of the Government and serve as 
propaganda machinery for health-ruining 
work contests of the type known in Russia 
as the Stakhanov production races. Strikes 
are outlawed. The penalty for the strikers 
is death from the hands of the hastily sum- 
moned battalions of the Internal Security 
Corps, a highly mobile uniformed striking 
force of the regime reminiscent of the ges- 
tapo elite guards of the Nazi regime or the 
uniformed special MVD troops of the Soviet 
Ministry of the Interior. 

The Communist welfare state eliminates 
all means of independent earnings and turns 
all citizens into Government employees. 
Thus, the Government controls the purse of 
each citizen and through it his political loy- 
alty. In case of unrest or dissatisfaction 
with the Government among certain classes 
of population, among workers in a particu- 
lar factory, or among certain professions, one 
stroke of a pen can drop the troublesome 
group from the Government’s payroll and 
doom them to starvation, as there is no pos- 
sibility of independent earnings. Private 
enterprise is dead in Poland, and freedom 
died with it. 

The year 1950 marked a beginning of a 
6-year economic plan in Poland, a plan which 
puts emphasis on the development of heavy 
metallurgical industry at the expense of con- 
sumers’ industries and out of all proportions 
to the actual needs of the country’s econ- 
omy. The results of the new scheme will be 
disastrous from the viewpoint of the popu- 
lation’s standard of living, but will aid sub- 
stantially the armament industry of the 
Soviet Union. The plan obviously fits the 
grand design of the Soviets in regard to the 
economies of the satellite countries. This 
design can be characterized in two sen- 
tences—colonial exploitation of the subju- 
gated nations and preparation for war. 

The Communists do not limit themselves 
to the political and economic fields of opera- 
tion. They have also invaded the realm of 
the spirit, and it is here where a silent but 
inexorable struggle is in progress between 
the apostles of hate and destruction and the 
Polish people who for centuries carried on 
the eastern approaches to Europe the torch 
of western Christian civilization. In that 
struggle for the soul of the people, especially 
the younger generation, the Communists are 
using all modern means of propaganda, in- 
cluding radio, press, books, pamphlets, thea- 
ter, and moving pictures. From kindergar- 
tens to universities the young people are sub- 
jected to a constant barrage of Communist 
slogans, repeated parrotlike a hundred times 
a day. Textbooks have been rewritten, his- 
tory changed, the past distorted, the present 
imbued with idolatry of the Soviet Union, 
the future—well, you can imagine the Com- 
munist vision of the future—universal peace 
with Josef Stalin as leader of mankind. 

The Soviet empire, which stretches from 
Viadivostok to the River Elbe, is a huge fac- 
tory of human robots, men with push-button 
brains, centrally operated by the Politburo 
of the All-Union Bolshevik Party in Moscow. 
You have had many opportunities to observe 
this new creature, the Soviet man. For 5 
years now the delegates of Russia in the 
United Nations have been making the same 
speeches, repeating the same slogans, in- 
sults, waving the withered olive branch or 
saber rattling in tune with the switchboard 
Operator in the Kremlin. Their minds 
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proved to be inaccessible to the most skill- 
ful and reasonable arguments of the west- 
ern statesmen, their faces are blank, and so 
are their souls.* 

We are living in critical times in which the 
fate of our Christian civilization will be de- 
cided. Either law and order, western cul- 
ture and the right of every nation and every 
individual to freedom will prevail, or we shall 
sink back into the darkness of the bar- 
baric age. 

I firmly believe that the country of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Lincoln will not fail 
in this hour of trial, that it will live up to its 
great traditions by championing freedom 
everywhere, and that ultimately, with our 
assistance, Poland, the defender of Christian- 
ity, will be reestablished as a strong and in- 
dependent republic, a bulwark against ag- 
gression and the best guaranty for a durable 
peace in Europe. 


Waste and Extravagance in the Federal 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago today I stood on this floor to call at- 
tention of the Members to a situation 
that could bring ruin to this country 
more certainly than an armed invasion 
by the Red hordes of Soviet Russia. 
That situation is the drain made on our 
national economy by waste and extrava- 
gance in the Federal Government. 

Today, I want to call your attention to 
a story which appeared on page 1 of 
today’s Washington Post. I would like 
to read the first two paragraphs of that 
story: 

From June 30 to January 1—the first 6 
months of the Korean war—the Army Quar- 
termaster bought almost $5,000,000 worth of 
potatoes for the armed services. 

In the same period another Government 
agency—the Agriculture Department’s Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration— 
bought $23,278,000 worth of spuds, and de- 
stroyed $22,130,000 worth. 


If that does not shock you enough, 
perhaps the explanation I received from 
the PMA will. An official of that agency 
said that there really was not much 
point to the Department of Agriculture 
turning potatoes over to the Army be- 
cause if the Army did not buy on the 
open market, it would simply leave that 
many more surplus potatoes which the 
Department of Agriculture would be ob- 
ligated to buy. 

Let us look at this potato business for 
@ moment—a business that is pouring 
millions and millions of dollars down a 
rathole at a time when we are to be 
“taxed until it hurts” to provide for the 
Nation’s defense. 

The Department of Agriculture sets 
acreage allotments for these potatoes, 
but in spite of this, anyone, anywhere 
can plant all the potatoes they want to. 
Of course, if you plant more than your 


acreage allotment, you cannot sell the 
tubers to the Government, but you can 
sell them on the open market at a price 
supported by the Federal Government 
by purchasing potatoes and dumping 
them. ‘ 

If this is not one of the most ridicu- 
lous situations ever to plague this coun- 
try, I would like to know what is. This 
Nation, faced with the most severe test 
in its history, already billions and bil- 
lions of dollars in debt, and challenged 
to an armaments race, is still throwing 
millions away in this asinine fashion. 

This is the sort of thing that can wreck 
our country by the road of financial 
bankruptcy more quickly and certainly 
than the guns and bombers of Soviet 
Russia ever will. This is playing right 
into Russia’s hands. This is what they 
want—to wreck the financial structure 
of the cour‘ry so that communism can 
walk in without a shot ever being fired. 

The story which I quoted earlier goes 
on to report that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from my own State of New Mexico, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, when he was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, urged Congress to 
either remove price supports from pota- 
toes or change the law so that produc- 
tion could be curtailed. The present Sec- 
retary, Mr. Brannan, has joined in this 
appeal. 

These supports will end with the 1950 
crop unless Congress moves to reinstate 
them. I certainly hope and urge that 
the Congress bring this shameful situa- 
tion to a halt as soon as possible. 
TwentTy-Two MILLION DoLLaRs’ WortTH 

WastTED—GOVERNMENT BuyING Boosts Cost 

or POTATOES FoR ARMY 

(By John W. Ball) 

From June 30 to January 1—the first 6 
months of the Korean War—the Army Quar- 
termaster bought almost $5,000,000 worth of 
potatoes for the armed services. 

In the same period another Government 
agency—the Agriculture Department’s Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration— 
bought $23,278,000 worth of spuds, and de- 
stroyed $22,130,000 worth. 

The Quartermaster was buying the pota- 
toes with taxpayers’ money to feed United 
States soldiers. 

At the same time PMA was spending mil- 
lions to keep potato prices at a high level. 
In other words, one Government agency was 
spending millions to force another Govern- 
ment agency to pay millions more for its 
supplies. 

The money PMA was spending to destroy 
potatoes so prices would go higher was or- 
dered spent that way by Congress in each 
of the last three farm price-support bills. 
Both Senator Cirvron P. ANpERSON, Demo- 
crat, of New Mexico, when he was Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the present Secretary, 
Charles F. Brannan, have urged Congress for 
almost 5 years to remove price supports from 
potatoes or change the law so that potato 
production could be curtailed. 

Such supports will end with the 1950 crop— 
about June 30. The farm law still provides 
price supports for potatoes, but another law 
says they won’t be paid unless potatoes are 
covered by marketing quotas, which Con- 
gress hasn't put into effect. 

PMA has bought and destroyed potatoes 
this year in 38 States. The largest purchases 
so far have been made in New Jersey, where 
$6,706,000 worth were dumped. Maine was 
second, with $5,118,000 worth destroyed. 
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Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
great admirer of General MacArthur I 
am most happy to insert ia the Recorp 
this very fine article on this great Amer- 
ican, written by Kyle Palmer, political 
editor of the Los Angeles Times: 

ABOVE AND BEYOND THE CaLL or Duty 

(By Kyle Palmer) 

Next Friday, January 26, will mark the 
seventy-first birthday of a great contempo- 
rary American. 

To what extent the good wishes of a grate- 
ful people can be conveyed to him will be 
determined by the extraordinary circum- 
stances under which the event occurs, but it 
seems to me that the anniversary of the 
birth of Douglas MacArthur, General of the 
Army, soldier, statesman, patriot, calls for 
something more than passing notice. 

Only the pages of history to be written by 
historians yet unborn will show the full scope 
of his greatness and render a full accounting 
of what he accomplished in a long life conse- 
crated to the service of his country. 

For unhappily it is true that only the per- 
spective of time can supply the real measure 
of greatness in a man, it being our common 
infirmity that only through the passage of 
the years can we rid ourselves of the preju- 
dices and emotions that magnify both the 
large and the little in our distinguished 
fellows. 

Hero worship is not a part of the comple- 
ment of a newspaper reporter, and while 
factual conclusions concerning a personality 
may not at all times achieve absolute ob- 
jectivity, good reporting entails careful 
avoidance of exaggeration either affirmative- 
ly or negatively. 

And as one who has ever tried, although 
often failing, to be a good reporter, I shall 
set down a few considered thoughts and 
reflections concerning this remarkable man 
and what his life, his ideals, and his devo- 
tion mean and should mean to this genera- 
tion of Americans and to the generations 
that will follow us. 

Every American has a stake in the great- 
ness of MacArthur; for, whatever may be its 
inspirations and horizons, his is the great- 
ness that has made America great. In all 
the requirements that tradition has estab- 
lished, the stature of MacArthur meets the 
test; he is an embodiment of the virtues 
we most esteem, and many of the frailties 
that in him have seemed most pronounced 
are common to us all. 

MacArthur's strengths and weaknesses 
have been the inspiration for lavish praise 
and extravagant censure; some have seen 
in him only the manifestations of nobility 
and genius, and others regard him as little 
more than a colorful and self-dramatized 
poseur. 

Although no soldier or statesman of his 
day is better known to fame, none has been 
more remote from the ordinary and natural 
contacts that make such eminent figures still 
understandable and approachable as ordi- 
nary mortals of flesh and blood. 

Thus Douglas MacArthur has become a 


_ living legend, and the man himself has sel- 


dom been revealed as himself. 
If it shall be his lot, on that account, to 
strike no spark of enduring affection and 
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lasting gratitude in the hearts of his country- 
men the fault will be in ourselves, for we 
shall have ceased to recognize and to cherish 
our own noblest and finest instincts and 
aspirations. 

MacArthur has been a target for spite and 
jealousy directed from high places, but the 
field of his labors and the scene of his 
achievements in war and in statecraft were 
not the result of any plot or scheme by enemy 
or adversary. No exile he, for when he went 
to the far places in the Pacific his role and 
his task were self-chosen. 

In the Philippines MacArthur may have 
seemed to the superficial eye little more than 
a retired American Army officer who had 
secured a soft berth in a comic-opera setting, 
one leading a life of tropical indolence and 
frustration. 

But all the while, as he designed his im- 
pressive military caps and strode impres- 
sively in and out of drawing rooms and an 
endless round of social gaieties, MacArthur 
“the magnificent” studied maps, studied po- 
tentials of war and peace, studied racial 
characteristics and the imponderables of na- 
tionalistic interest of possible friend and 
probable foe, weighed all of the factors that 
enter into victory or defeat. 

He was our sentry, and steadily through 
the years he walked his beat. Fate, or 
chance, or the logical accumulation of in- 
fluences brought to bear by intelligent cal- 
culation and unwavering determination 
fitted the general for the responsibilities he 
was called upon to assume, prepared the 
statesman for the unprecedented demands 
that would be made upon his magnanimity, 
his wisdom, and his capacities as a ruler of 
a defeated, proud and enigmatic people. 

Let history render a verdict upon his mil- 
itary record and leave to the historian an 
impersonal evaluation of the monumental 
documentation of the allied occupation of 
Japan; it is more to the purpose of Mac- 
Arthur’s contemporaries to understand him 
in the simple terms of his status and iden- 
tity as a citizen of the United States. 

Essential to an understanding of Mac- 
Arthur is a knowledge of the fact that he is, 
in the purest sense of the word, a patriot. 
Love of country has been the greatest pas- 
sion of his life, directing his ambitions, con- 
trolling his motives, inspiring his undertak- 
ings 


As the soldier son of a soldier father, both 
distinguished in their profession of arms, 


Douglas MacArthur possessed a vision that 
extended beyond the objectives of military 
defensive and offensive operations. 

Those who have known him intimately 
through the years, including some who re- 
gard him with adulation and some who re- 
tain a less subjective attitude, say that Mac- 
Arthur has always thought in the larger 
terms of his country’s honor, its security, 
and its welfare. 

He has a gift for ostentation, which has 
caused many to scoff and others to doubt. 
But there is no ostentation in the soul of 
@ man who now, above and beyond the call 
of duty, at risk of reputation and at per- 
sonal sacrifice few would willingly match, 
still continues at his post. 

The Ameri.an peovle know very little of 
the facts relating to our military interven- 
tion in Korea. They know even less about 
the actual role MacArthur has played in 
that ill-starred undertaking. Evident from 
the first has been a determination on the 
part of some of our civilian and military 
Officials in Washington to give MacArthur 
very little credit for any favorable develop- 
ments in the war in Korea and to fix per- 
sonal responsibility upon him for the re- 
verses, surprises, and humiliations we have 
suffered there. 

Again, let history decide the issue. No 
revelations or complaints have come from 
the general—other than his protests against 
the direct misrepresentations and malicious 
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ccnclusions of a few journalistic gnats in 
Korea and Washington. His own generation 
may never know to what extent he under- 
took a mission and followed orders which, if 
left to his own devices, he could have 
avoided. 

Certainly there is nothing in the long rec- 
ord of MacArthur's military dispositions, de- 
cisions, and actions that lends any color to 
the inspired insinuations and spiteful infer- 
ences that, even at 71, his judgment is not 
as sound as heretofore. 

His accomplishments as head of the occu- 
pation forces in Japan will rank with the 
greatest achievements of the rulers of men 
through all history. 

And it may be that the greatest fruits of 
his genius at some future date will mature 
in the form of a democratic Japanese people 
dedicated to the defense of the freedom of 
man. Should that complete reversal of a 
people’s ideals, philosophy, and aspirations 
be attained, to Douglas MacArthur more than 
to any other man living in the twentieth 
century will the credit be due. 

And none who know him as he is can 
doubt that he prepared himself for the task 
and carried it out faithfully and devotedly, 
not for personal aggrandizement or glory, 
but for the weal of the country of his birth. 

It is unnecessary to think of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in terms of personal admiration and 
attachment to feel a sense of pride in the 
fact that he is a great American and that we, 
as fellow Americans, share in a heritage that 
has produced such a man. 

General, many happy returns o1 the day. 


What Did Hoover Say? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
many attempts have been made by writ- 
ers, radio commentators and so-called 
Political analysts to distort and confuse 
the logical statements made by former 
President Herbert Hoover in his recent 
speech on his views of cur foreign policy. 
In almost every instance the criticism 
of Hoover’s speech was an attempt to 
ridicule his statements. 

Everyone knows now that the foreign 
policy advocated and followed by the 
administration has brought us humilia- 
tion, great losses of men and materials, 
and defeat. In spite of all the funds and 
help to rehabilitate many foreign coun- 
tries, we have been making more ene- 
mies than friends. The prestige and 
dignity of the United States has never 
been so low. 

But in spite of the failures of the ad- 
ministration to formulate a sound for- 
eign policy, any suggestions that the ad- 
ministration should reappraise the inter- 
national situation, and give considera- 
tion to suggested changes, meets with 
immediate and violent opposition. Ap- 
parently the Truman administration will 
tolerate no criticism, accept no advice, 
and: if the Truman-Acheson policies 
should prove to be leading us down the 
road to destruction, there will be no 
turning back in spite of danger signals 
all along the way. 
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The proposals of Mr. Hoover were of- 
fered as the basis for a healthy discus- 
sion which might open a debate on for- 
eign policy through which a re-evalua- 
tion of foreign policy might result in 
some vitally needed changes in our pres- 
ent foreign policy. 

But the Truman forces immediately 
flung the epithet of isolationism to quell 
any rebellion against the Truman-Ache- 
son foreign policy. Mr. Hoover, in fact, 
did not propose isolationism. He sug- 
gested that we build our air and sea 
strength for adequate defense of our own 
Nation, and that we essist Europe pro- 
viding Europe cooperate with sufficient 
self-help to assure the success of our co- 
operative effort. 

The following editorial by Rev. James 
M. Gillis, C. S. P., which appeared in 
a recent edition of the Tidings entitled 
“What Did Hoover Say?” gives an hon- 
est review of Mr. Hoover’s proposals and 
of the unfair, malicious attempts that 
have been made to discredit one of Amer- 
ica’s great statesmen: 

Wat Dm Hoover Sar? 
(By James M. Gillis, C. S. P.) 

Believe it or not there is such a thing as 
honorable political controversy. 

The first obligation of contestants in that 
kind of conflict is to recognize just what it is 
that the opponent 1s saying. 

You must not ignore his main idea, pounce 
upon some possibly dubious word or phrase, 
overemphasize it, and thus distract atten- 
tion from the main point of his argument. 
That trick is an old one; it has been used in 
innumerable debates. But neither age nor 
usage can disguise the fact that it is a trick 
and a mean one. 

When Herbert Hoover made his recent 
speech on American foreign policy, he hap- 
pened at one point to use the word “Gibral- 
tar.” Some of his opponents, either from 
malice or from inability to see what he 
meant, lifted the one word “Gibraltar” out of 
an address of some 3,000 words and flew off 
with it on a wild tangent of irrelevance. 

Gibraltar, they said is outmoded, obsolete 
like the Maginot line, and they went on to 
moralize on the stupidity of relying upon a 
Gibraltar. 

A slick trick but it won’t work with those 
who read carefully and think correctly. 

Those who heard Mr. Hoover on the radio, 
or who took the pains to read his speech will 
remember that he said: 

“Any attempt to make war on the Com- 
munist mass by land invasion, through the 
quicksands of China, India, or Western Eu- 
rope is sheer folly. That would be the grave- 
yard of millions of American boys and would 
end in the exhaustion of this Gibraltar of 
western civilization.” 

That, I submit, is something very differ- 
ent from a suggestion that we place our hope 
in an outmoded form of defense. 

Another device for damning Mr. Hoover's 
plan was the well-known use of the epithet. 
In this case the chief epithet was isolation- 
ism. 

Even President Truman accepted it in a 
press conference. The Alsop brothers in their 
column used the phrase “scuttle and run” to 
designate Hoover’s plan and “crawling on 
the belly” to designate Joseph P. Kennedy's. 

BOSTON’S PIOUS LAMENT 

The Boston Herald in an editorial asked, 
“What is this Europe that Kennedy and 
Hoover are willing to write off?’ and went 
on to lament piously what would happen to 
the Pope and to Rome if we were to permit 
communism to take over Italy. 

The writer of that editorial found it con- 
venient to forget that Italy went head over 
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heels for Mussolini and hence for Hitler in 
spite of the encyclical against fascism; that 
only 2 years ago, in the face of the present 
Holy Pather’s warning and an avalanche of 
letters and telegrams from America, the 
Italians cast 8,000,000 votes for what was in 
effect the Communist ticket, and that there 
are still 2,500,000 members of the Communist 
Party in Italy. 

If we are to help save such people they 
must at least cooperate in their salvation. 

Even God cannot help those who won't 
help themselves. 

The nastiest epithets of all against Hoover 
were those of the Alsops who wrote on Christ- 
mas Day, of the “squalid little men who 
would throw away the future for an hour’s 
partisan success, the trembling gravediggers 
of freedom who would betray mankind for 
two more years’ low taxes.” 

I take that to be perhaps the foulest insult 
I have ever seen, not only to Hoover and 
Kennedy but to millions of Americans whose 
only crime is that of doubting the wisdom 
of the men responsible for Korea, 


FIFTY-ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


To answer such wild utterances would be 
to repeat the mistake of clouding the issue. 

Hoover said, “We are not blind to the need 
to preserve western civilization on the Con- 
tinent of Europe or to our cultural and reli- 
gious ties to it. But the prime obligation 
of defense of Western continental Europe 
rests upon the nations of Europe. The test 
is whether they have the spiritual force, the 
will and acceptance of unity among them by 
their own volition. America cannot create 
their spiritual forces; we cannot buy them 
with money.” 

Speaking of money, we have sent into 
Europe since 1949 the sum of $51,764,500,000. 

Of those dollars Britain received thirty-six 
and one-half billions, France nine and one- 
half billions, the Netherlands one and three- 
fourths billions and so on down the line, and 
we are on the point of spending another 
one hundred billions to arm Western Europe. 

As I see it, what Messrs. Hoover and Ken- 
nedy suggest is in the first instance that we 
should get some military cooperation in 
return for such outlays. 

To call that suggestion “isolationism” is 
wicked. 

It is of record that in Korea the United 
States of America bore 90 percent of the 
burden and the other 52 members of the 
UN virtually nothing. 

It is no wonder that the American people 
are coming rapidly to see and accept the 
Hoover view. 

The New York Times in its carefully com- 
piled Review of the News on December 31, 
reported that even Congressmen from the 
East, the so-called seat of internationalism 
find their mail running from 40 to 1 to 
90 to 1 in support of tae Hoover program. 

The people seem to be wiser than some of 
the commentators. 


Schick Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 
adopted by the Senate and House of the 
Fifty-fourth General Assembly of Iowa: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 


Whereas the former Schick General Hos- 
pital, Clinton, Iowa, now being used exclu- 


sively for domiciliary purposes by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration; and 
Whereas the said veterans domiciliary at 
Clinton, Iowa is now being operated at less 
than one-fourth the capacity of the institu- 
tion, resulting in inefficient, costly, and 
wasteful administration; and 
Whereas thousands of veterans in the cen- 
tral United States are now urgently in need 
of hospitalization, convalescence, and re- 
habilitation; and 
Whereas many more thousands of disabled 
and sick veterens will soon be added, as a re- 
sult of the fighting in Korea; and 
Whereas the Schick Hospital should be 
opened to full capacity to provide care for 
the many thousand veterans and veterans- 
to-be, who are now in need of hospitaliza- 
tion, convalescence, and rehabilitation; and 
Whereas the Iowa Senate and House of the 
Fiity-second General Assembly by Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 10, passed a resolu- 
tion on February 3, 1947, requesting the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to utilize Schick Hos- 
pital at Clinton, Iowa, with its suitable fa- 
cilities and very desirable location for the 
permanent care of veterans; and 
Whereas in the interests of economy and in 
the interest of the veterans of the central 
United States, we deem it advisable and 
necessary that the veterans domiciliary at 
Clinton, Iowa, be used to full capacity; and 
Whereas the Veterans’ Administration has 
been deaf to the plea of veterans that the 
Schick Hospital at Clinton, Iowa, be opened 
to full bed capacity thereby utilizing present 
existing facilities: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the senate (the house concure 
ring), That the Congress of the United States 
take immediate action to cause the Veterans’ 
Administration to increase the use of Schick 
Hospital at Clinton, Iowa, from the present 
limited 500 domiciliary beds to also include 
an additional minimum of 1,000 beds for 
hospitalization, convalescence, and rehabili- 
tation; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
prepared and forwarded by the secretary of 
state to the President of the United States, 
to the President of the United States Senate, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to the Iowa Members of the United 
States Senate and the Iowa Members of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress, 
and Gen. Carl R. Gray, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
O. H. HENNINGSEN. 
We, W. H. Nicholas, lieutenant governor 
of Iowa, and Carroll A. Lane, secretary of the 
senate, hereby certify that the above and 
foregoing resolution was adopted by the 
senate and house of the Fifty-fourth General 
Assembly of Iowa. 
W. H. Nicnoxas, 
Lieutenant Governor of Iowa. 
CaRRoLt A, LANE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Joshua Evans—Half Century Banker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


O7 NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, this week 
many Washington people are paying 
tributes to a valuable citizen and an out- 
standing American. He is Joshua Evans 
who is completing a great history and 
service in banking. Among these trib- 
utes is an editorial in the Washington 
Post — I include as part of my re- 
marks: 
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During his 56 years of banking in Washing- 
ton, Joshua Evans, Jr., now retiring as vice 
president of the Hamilton National Bank, 
has sponsored many innovations in financial 
and civic affairs. But, even more, he has 
helped to break down the traditional con- 
cept of the banker as a cold, personally aloof 
community pillar. Throughout his career 
be has emphasized the human element in 
tanking, both in his kindly service to in- 
dividuals, and in his constant giving of 
himself to projects to benefit the District 
and the Nation. His reward is the deep af- 
fection of everybody with whom he has ever 
been in contact. Seldom has a business- 
man been so personally honored as he will 
be Wednesday night when national and local 
leaders pay him tribute at a testimonial din- 
ner, 

In some respects the career of “Josh” 
Evans, as he is widely known, has an Alger- 
boy quality. He came to Washington a youth 
fresh from the farm, became a runner in . 
Riggs & Co., predecessor to the Ricgs Na- 
tional Bank; learned to operate the bank's 
first adding machine; was the youngest man 
ever to become its general bookkeeper; 
worked his way up to vice president; in 
1933 was one of the prime movers in found- 
ing the Hamilton National Bank. He wrote 
a@ paper, “The Making of a Bank Clerk,” 
which attracted attention in national bank- 
ing circles, and he helped to develop the 
American Institute of Banking of which he 
is a former trustee. 

Yet, unlike the Alger boy of finance, Mr. 
Evans did not give himself to pursuit of a 
fortune. Rather he gave himself to the com- 
munity, especially to helping to start new 
movements for its benefit, as the Community 
Chest, the Better Business Bureau, the Wash- 
ington Committee of One Hundred on the 
Federal City, out of which grew the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, and 
new municipal finance committee procedures 
in the Board of Trade. He also trained and 
helped many young bank clerks, now business 
leaders here and in other cities. Now, as he 
retires, he has the satisfaction of knowing 
that all of this has amassed for him in- 
calculable deposits of friendship. 


Don’t Hide the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
it is very refreshing to occasionally read 
an article which shows how much real 
service to the American people is being 
rendered by one of the Government 
agencies which we authorized, and which 
our appropriations support. I read such 
a story in an advance copy of the Na- 
tional County Agent and Vo-Ag Teach- 
er magazine, which is regularly distrib- 
uted only to county agents, Vo-Ag in- 
structors, Soil Conservation Service field 
men, and Farmers Home Administra- 
tion supervisors. 

I have seen many duplicates of the 
story throughout the Eighth District of 
Alabama. I am sure any Congressman 
could find them in his district as well if 
he visited our farms, as I had occasion 
to do when working on the legislation 
which eventually developed into the 
Farm Housing Act of 1949. It is with 
considerable pleasure, therefore, that I 
offer to the membership of this Congress 
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the full text of an article which describes 
the accomplishments and the successes 
which have resulted from some of our 
actions. 

Don’t HIDE THE Facts 

Before you knew the answers yourself, did 
you ever walk past a United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture office sign and wonder 
@ little about the people representing that 
Department and the work they do? Of 
course you did. 

It’s difficult to believe, but it’s true, there 
are people and many of them, walking by 
those signs every day and asking the same 
questions. 

Whose job is it to give them the answers? 
The local office of that Department has been 
placed there by Congress, representing all 
of our people, to provide a type of needed 
assistance for farmers that they are not in 
a position to obtain elsewhere. It’s their of- 
fice—it’s there for them. Their congres- 
sional representatives provided it for them. 

At first glance it would appear that it’s 
basically the farmer’s job to let others know 
why this USDA office is there. But that’s 
only part of the story. It’s no one person’s 
responsibility more than another's. It’s also 
the job of the USDA worker—the county 
agent, the FHA supervisor, the Vo-Ag teach- 
er, and other Government agricultural work- 
ers to let the uninformed know what that 
USDA office is doing and why its work is 
important. 

What about the person who isn’t a farmer 
or a Government agricultural worker? He 
also has a responsibility to learn the facts 
himself and to let others have the facts too. 

As an example of why all of us should be 
interested in learning the facts and passing 
them on, let’s look in on the work of one of 
these USDA offices and see the value of its 
work. This sign says: “United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers Home 
Administration.” 


It is one of the many such signs locating 
an Office in county-seat towns in every State 
and in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 


Virgin Islands. Merely by changing the 
name and showing a different list of duties 
it could be a story of any USDA agency. 

The office behind that sign was set up to 
help low-income farmers in the area, but in 
helping this group it helps the entire com- 
munity. Its principal purpose is to help 
farmers live better by farming better. But 
in accomplishing that purpose it. creates 
more and better customers for the com- 
munity’s merchants, makes bank depositors 
of families who had never previously used a 
bank’s services, brings new groups of people 
into the various community activities, raises 
the value of all property in the community 
by increasing the value and improving the 
appearances of individual farms in the area, 
makes it probable that more people will at- 
tend the community’s churches and more 
children continue in school work, and creates 
tax revenue from individuals who once might 
have been a drain on the community’s tax 
fund. How many taxpayers realize this? 
And naturally the taxpayer wants to know 
how all of this is done. 

He should know that the principal method 
the Farmers Home Administration uses 
to accompli-h this purpose is through credit 
to families unable to obtain needed funds 
from other sources. Actually, however, this 
is only one of the tools used, and credit itself 
seldom solves the individual family problems 
with which this agency works. The more 
important tool is supervision; something that 
is a long step removed from the industrial 
meaning of the word. As used in this case, 
supervision means assistance in effective farm 
planning, and guidance in the efficient carry- 
ing out of farm and home plans. 

The easiest way to explain the work of 
PHA and how it has accomplished the near 
miracle of creating almost a million success- 
ful farm families from a group of farmers 


who. once lacked sound farming experience 
or the efficiency and earning capacity pos- 
sible by modern methods (or the work of 
any other U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture office), can best be shown by citing 
a typical case. 

This case, which can be duplicated in prin- 
ciple in every county in the Nation, is of 
Morgan O’Kelley, who visited Tennessee in 
April 1941 and found mountains covered 
with redbud, crab apple, wild plum, and dog- 
wood. The scene started dreams pounding 
in the head of the impressionable Irishman, 
and before the visit was ended he had bought 
@ small place 8 miles from Oakdale, Tenn. 
Not much of a place—50 acres, a two-room 
cabin without electricity and a spring at 
the bottom of the hill its only water supply, 
eroded fields covered with briars, sassafras, 
and black gum. For the next 3 years the 
O’Kelleys, back in Michigan, scraped and 
saved for the time when they could move to 
Tennessee and start making over that worn- 
out farm. 

Dreams often fade out under the cold, un- 
merciful light of realities, and that was what 
happened to the O’Kelleys, when on Decem- 
ber 21, 1944, they moved. The last part of 
their trip was over a sawmill road which 
quickly let them know how important to a 
farmer a to-market road can be. Their De- 
cember view of the farm was a lot different 
from the beautiful picture it had presented 
when in bloom. The stark nakedness and 
the erosion and the briars loomed up as al- 
most insurmountable obstacles. And the 
house—well, Mrs. O’Kelley insisted that 
something had to be done about that if she 
stayed in Tennessee. 

Labor being impossible to find, or to pay 
for with their limited savings, O’Kelley 
tackled the construction himself and did a 
good job. But it used up all the money they 
had saved, and they needed additional money 
for seed, fertilizer, fencing, and tools. That 
was when O’Kelley first saw the Farmers 
Home Administration sign in the office in 
Kingston, Tenn. 

Inside the office he found Henry D. Watten- 
barger, agricultural graduate from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and a man whom Roane 
County farmers said “knew his farming and 
could help folks.” Henry listened to O’Kel- 
ley’s story and said he thought the FHA 
might help. First, however, it would be nec- 
essary for the county committee to approve 
O’Kelley as an applicant. 

As part of his job, Wattenbarger visited 
the O’Kelley farm to see how the FHA could 
help. He walked over the briar-grown pas- 
tures and suggested that in addition to trim- 
ming, it probably needed lime and phosphate. 
On his pad he made a note to check with 
the county agent and have the soil tested, 
not only on the pasture land but in the 
eroded fields where row crops were growing. 
He pointed out ways to fence the fields to 
make them easier to rotate and work, sug- 
gested seeding legumes and grass to heal 
scars of washing. The livestock could be 
built up, too, by careful breeding and a 
balanced ration. The tools were inspected, 
and a note made on the pad that better 
equipment would have to be available if 
O’Kelley was to do much of a job of farm- 
ing. The barn and poultry house would 
need reworking too; and O’Kelley’s carpentry 
on the new home indicated that he could 
do the job himself if he had the money to 
buy materials. 

The inspection completed, Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Kelley and Wattenbarger sat down together 
around the kitchen table to put down on 
paper the plan for O’Kelley’s operations. 
For FHA’s part of the plan, Wattenbarger 
promised to provide enough money to make 
the plan work. More, he would drop by 
the O’Kelley farm from time to time to help 
Morgan with any technical farming problems 
which might develop. He would see that the 
SCS, Extension, and other United States De- 
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partment of Agriculture workers were told 
of O’Kelley’s problem so they could help in 
their specific line. 

Today the O’Kelleys claim they are at 
least 10 years ahead in getting to where we 
are because of the aid FHA and others gave 
them. The road leading past their farm has 
been graded and graveled so that they have 
easy access to market. They have a com- 
pletely modern, seven-room house, three 
brooder houses, a laying house, a two-car 
garage and a shop, a new corncrib and tool 
shed. A nephew, living with them for the 
past 3 years, has readied himself for college 
and his work on the farm will make it possi- 
ble for him to go. The eroded cropland now 
produces 75-bushels per acre corn. Most of 
the farm is in grass—good grass—and on it 
Morgan has almost year-round pasture for 
a small beef herd and the family milk cows. 
His 3 acres of strawberries produced over 
100 crates for market last year, and he raised 
1,000 pullets for market, too. 

There have been 1,210 “O’Kelleys” who 
have been aided by Henry Wattenbarger in 
a similar way during the past 9 years. They 
have had different names, different problems, 
different farms, but each has found that the 
supervised credit available from FHA will 
help them with specific problems, and enable 
them to live better because they farm better. 

These 1,210 families, scattered over Morgan, 
Roane, and Scott Counties, Tenn.—the ter- 
ritory served by Wattenbarger—make up only 
about 23 percent of the farm families in the 
area; but they represent the people who 
could contribute little to the community 
without this type of assistance. 

Approximately $610,000 has been loaned 
in the three-county area, and this represents 
money coming from outside the district 
which is spent within the three counties. 
Most of it went to dealers who sell equip- 
ment, seed, feed, fertilizers, livestock, build- 
ing supplies, or home furnishings. On the 
basis that a dollar coming into a community 
is spent 10 times before it leaves, the three- 
county area has had a turn-over of $6,000,- 
000 as a result of this FHA activity. 

Because this money was loaned to families 
unable to obtain credit elsewhere, it has 
made 1,210 customers for local merchants 
who might otherwise not have spent any or 
much money in the area. Because these 
families have learned to farm better and 
their farms are earning more money, the 
amount of actual spending has been far 
greater than is represented by the amount 
of money loaned. O’Kelley’s 75-bushel corn 
meant five times as much income from his 
cornland as came from the 15-bushel average 
he had 5 years ago. 

Children of families with little or no farm 
income seldom have the opportunity of at- 
tending school as long as they should. 
O’Kelley’s nephew who gained an oppor- 
tunity to attend college as a side-product of 
the FHA loan is only one such example 
among the 1,210 families served by Watten- 
barger during his 9 years in the FHA office 
at Kingston. Other sons and daughters or 
close relatives of FHA families have been ac- 
tive in 4-H cr FFA work when otherwise the 
opportunity ‘might have been denied them, 
have completed high school or zone on tc 
college, have trained themselves for occupa- 
tional opportunities of the future. 

The health of the entire familiy has been 
improved because the families have learned 
to grow, preserve, and use a greater variety of 
food, can spend more for medical services, 
and have learned lessons of sanitation and 
nutrition. 

The churches in these three counties show 
the benefits of FHA aid to families in their 
district. A farmer who is earning a good in- 
come from his farm is usually a generous 
giver to his local church, but the farmer 
who must skimp every dollar seldom has 
enough left over to support adequately any 
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religious activity. The tncreased good farm- 
ing by these families has improved their 
earnings and multiplied their donations to 
educational, charitable, and religious insti- 
tutions. 

Some not-so-readily apparent benefits to 
the entire community also deserve men- 
tion. When Wattenbarger first came to the 
Kingston office as an FHA supervisor, many 
of these families were welfare cases, and 
few helped support the community by the 
taxes they paid. With increased income due 
to their better farming, they have become 
taxpayers who help to shoulder the burden 
that might have fallen on other members of 
the community without this assistance from 
FHA. Then, too, the changed appearance 
which has settled over the face of PHA farms 
has improved property values not only of 
the farms where FHA has helped but of their 
neighbors as well. You just can’t remove 
one eyesore from a community without im- 
proving the whole community by its 
removal. 

During a typical World War II year— 
1942—these and families like them through- 
out the United States were able to increase, 
with FHA aid, their milk production 20 
percent while other farmers increased pro- 
duetion only 3 percent. Similar increases 
were made in egg, pork, beef, sugar beet, dry 
bean, soybean, and peanut production—each 
increase larger than the increases reported 
by BAE for all farmers. In the months 
ahead, if it becomes necessary again to 
increase food production, these families 
represent a group capable of answering the 
call quickly and effectively. 

One key to the success of Wattenbarger 
and of the families who cooperate with him 
has been a very active county farmer com- 
mittee which has worked with the super- 
visor to select families most likely to suc- 


ress, and may from 

mend further aid, or decide 

qualified for private credit rather th 
having a need for continuing with 
aid. 

On the basis of this committee approval 
or the family’s ability to repay their loans 
in full from farm income, aimost 1,000 of 
these 1,210 farm families in the 3 coun- 
ties have now “graduated.” That is, they 
now go to local banks, PCA’s or other private- 
credit sources for any further assistance 
they may need. Most of the banks and 
PCA’s in the three-county area know that 
many of their clients of today are farmers 
whom they would have rejected as lacking 
adequate security a few years ago. But 
those families have climbed up the ladder 
of farm success since that earlier date, and 
today they are among the most prosperous 
farmers in the community. 

Wattenbarger at Kingston is only one of 
1,700 such persons throughout the United 
States. Collectively, since the program was 
initiated, the agency has provided supervised 
credit to almost 2,000,000 farm families. To- 
day they are still helping approximately 270,- 
000 of these families, and most of the rest 
have now paid their Ioans in full and are 
continuing to farm with the aid of their own 
resources and skills, using private credit for 
their present needs. Most of them, too, are 


But when we cite any such case, emphasis 
should be placed on the fact that like FHA 
in the O’Kelley case, there are other valuable 


USDA agencies providing some 

form of assistance to farmers and the whole 
community wherever you see their signs. In 
every county, Extension and its county and 
home demonstration agents are providing 
sound farm- and home-management educa- 
tion to farmers and their wives and both ex- 
tension agents and Vo-Ag teachers are giving 
farm children an opportunity to develop into 
the good farmers of the future. The Soil 
Conservation Service, through fts technicians 
in farmer-organized soil conservation dis- 
tricts, are helping farmers to retain or rebuild 
the fertility of their land and to use soil and 
water more economically. Production and 
Marketing Administration offices provide in- 
centives for farmers to put into practice the 
sound farm-management methods taught by 
other agencies, and help to regulate our farm 
production and our marketing methods so 
that both the farmer and the community 
benefit. Forest Service helps prevent forest 
fires which might ravage whole communities, 
and indirectly helps farmers to get more 
benefit from their farm woodilots. Experi- 
ment stations are developing more efficient 
methods, better lines of livestock, and better 
seed for farmers to use. 

Each agency has it own sign, each has its 
own specific tasks and methods of helping 
farmers solve specific problems which exist 
on their farms, but all have one thing tn 
common—they are helping to build a better 
community. 


I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Opelousas, La., a junior in high school, 
which was selected as one of the best in 
a contest held‘among junior and senior 
high schoo! students in Louisiana: 

I Spgak ror Democracy 
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They willingly endured the hardships 
merciless war, in order that liberty might 

teed to them and to their posterity. 
They paid that price in order that man 
might set up in a new world a new form 
of government—and time has proved the 
soundness of their reasoning. 

Have the sacrifices of our forefathers been 
in vain, and will this experiment which 
started more than 150 years ago, be able to 
endure the vicissitudes which now encom- 
pass the nations of the world, or will the 
historiams of future generations have to 
write that the greatest democracy of all 
times failed? No, this struggle for self-gov- 
ernment and freedom will go on. Democ- 
racy lives in the hearts of all who pay the 
price of freedom, and who have the moral 
courage to resist oppression, class distinc- 
tions, and racial and religious discrimina- 
tioms, and are willing to champion the 
rights of all human beings. From personal 
freedom comes all the moral good and all 
the material wealth of this happy country; 
the richness of human living, and the always 
brighter vision of a better future which only 
Americans know. Let us never forget that 
personal freedom carries personal responsi- 
bility. The citizenship of America have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility of 
proving to the world that people are able to 
govern themselves. The history of the past 
with all its bloodshed, its heartaches, sor- 
rows, its toil and sacrifices and those who 
come after us shall ever keep alive our form 
of free government. The heroes of the past 
cry out to this generation to save and pro- 
teet it. It is the duty of every individual 
citizen, your duty and mine, to learn the 

and value of the Constitution, and 
that for which it stands. Thus will we show 
our appreciation to the founders of the Con- 
stitution for guaranteeing to the citizens of 
the United States of America the democracy 
which we now enjoy, and for which many of 
our forefathers paid the supreme sacrifice. 

To fulfill these ideals it is obvious that we 
Toust stand together. We are being forged 
into a new unit amidst the fires of envy and 
suspicion that now blaze throughout the 
world, In their ardent heat we shall, let 
us pray, through God's intercession, be 
purged of faction and division, and be puri- 
fied of the errant humors of party and pri- 
vate interest, to be brought forth finally in 
the days that are to come with a new dig- 
nity of national pride and spirit. A pride 
and spirit beckoning all nations into a global 
democracy, wherein all will join hands and 
hearts in recognizing the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, which is basi- 
Cally the true concept of all democracy. 

I speak for democracy—democracy at home 
and democracy throughout the world. 


Progress on the Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the December 31, 1950, issue of the 
New York Times entitled “Progress on 
the Tennessee” : 

Progress ON THE TENNESSEE 

Although the Tennessee Valley Authority 
produces only a small percentage—perhaps 
6 or 7 percent—of the total electric power 
output of the United States, it continues 
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to grow. Its latest report, made public yes- 
terday, shows that the capacity of its power 
system has increased nearly four times since 
1940. During the fiscal year covered by the 
report it produced 17,500,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, which was 12 times as much as was 
generated in its region in 1933. Further 
construction now under way will bring the 
present installed capacity of 3,000,000 kilo- 
watts to 4,900,000 by 1953. Of course, TVA’s 
development is a part of the total power 
development in the country. The electrical 
industry, private and public, has made 
great strides. In 1933, for example, the av- 
erage domestic consumer in the United 
States used about 600 kilowatt-hours. Av- 
erage consumption now is 1,765 kilowatt- 
hours, but TVA’s domestic consumers used 
an average of 3,079 kilowatt-hours during the 
last fiscal year. It should bo remembered, 
of course, that TVA power for domestic con- 
sumption is sold to municipalities and co- 
operatives, who then undertake the retail 
distribution. 

There will doubtless be argument to the 
end of time as to TVA’s profits. The fact is, 
however, that the investment allocated to 
power in the TVA system brought in during 
the last fiscal year a net operating revenue 
of $27,000,000, or a return of about 5% per- 
cent on the average depreciated power in- 
vestment. Some of these earnings have been 
repaid to the United States Treasury and 
a large sum—$111,000,000—has been rein- 
vested in the power system. On the whole, 
it looks more than ever as though the Gov- 
ernment’s investment in the TVA’s power 
facilities has been a sound one. 

At the same time TVA is able to show 
increasing use of its 630 miles of navigation 
channel on the Tennessee River, with an esti- 
mated saving of $6,000,000 in transportation 
costs. Its flood-control system again reduced 
flood crests, both on the Tennessee and on 
the lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. It 
has carried on research in the production of 
fertilizers with advantage both to farmers 
and to private manufacturers. Test demon- 
strations, most of them in the Tennessee 
Valley but others in twenty-odd outlying 
States, have helped to conserve the land. 
Forests have been protected, malaria has 
been practically wiped out, there has been a 
great increase in recreational facilities, and 
State and local agencies have been encour- 
aged to take increasing responsibility. 

All in all, TVA seems to be established 
as a successful part of the American system, 
It has not destroyed either democracy or pri- 
vate enterprise in the Tennessee Valley. It 
has created a model which may be adopted, 
no doubt with many changes for use in 
other parts of the country—From the Sun- 
day, December 31, issue of the New York 
Times. 


Who Said That?—“For Your Information 
the Marine Corps Is the Navy’s Police 
Force”—The Marines Don’t Believe It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure the Members of the House, and 
in fact most of the people throughout 
the Nation, will remember the now 
famous letter which I received from 
President Truman in response to my re- 
quest that the United States Marine 
Corps be accorded representation on the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff. President Truman 
wrote me as follows: 


AucGust 29, 1950. 

My Deak CONGRESSMAN McDonovucH: I 
read with a lot of interest your letter in 
regard to the Marine Corps. For your in- 
formation the Marine Corps is the Navy's 
police force and as long as I am President 
that is what it will remain. They have a 
propaganda machine that is almost equal to 
Stalin s. 

Nobody desires to belittle the efforts of the 
Marine Corps, but when the Marine Corps 
goes into the Army it works with and for the 
Army, and that is the way it should be. 

I am more than happy to have your ex- 
pression of interest in this naval military 
organization. The Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions is the Chief of Staff of the Navy of 
which the Marines are a part. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry TRUMAN. 


Evidence of the widespread interest in 
the Truman-marine letter and the ex- 
tent of its publication was brought to 
light in an Associated Press release of 
January 22 from Port Huron, Mich., 
which revealed that 20 Purple Heart 
Medals were forwarded to the President 
by 20 wounded Marine Corps veterans of 
the Korean action to forceably remind 
Mr. Truman of the error of his recent 
Statement that the United States Ma- 
rines are the police force of the Navy 
and have a propaganda machine almost 
equal to Stalin's. 

Pfc. Donald R. Chatterson, a 20-year 


_ old marine veteran of Korea, who was 


wounded and is now on 30 days’ re- 
cuperation leave at his home, gave the 
story to the press. According to Private 
Chatterson, he and 19 other wounded 
marines heard of the President’s re- 
marks upon their evacuation to the 
Treasure Island Marine Base at San 
Francisco and were so angered that they 
put their Purple Heart Medals in the 
same envelope and addressed it to Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Private Chatterson said he never 
learned whether the President got the 
medals. He was wounded twice in 
Korea, first at Inchon and later in 
North Korea. 

The Associated Press report of this 
incident follows: 

PurPLe HEARTS SENT TO TRUMAN By 20 

RESENTFUL MARINES 

Port Huron, MicH., January 22.—Presi- 
dent Truman has 20 Purple Heart Medals— 
if the United States mails saw them through 
to the White House—to remind him of his 
since regretted remarks about the Marine 
Corps being the Navy's police force. 

This was revealed today by Pfc. Donald R. 
Chatterson, 20-year-old marine veteran of 
Korea. Wounded, Private Chatterson nov’ 
is home on 30 days’ recuperation leave. : 

Hearing of the President’s remarks upon 
their evacuation to the Treasure Island 
Marine Base at San Francisco, Private Chat- 
terson said he and 19 other wounded ma- 
rines were so angered that they put their 
Purple Heart Medals in the same envelope 
and addressed it to President Truman. 

Private Chatterson said he never learned 
whether the President got the medals. 

Besides describing the Marine Corps as 
the Navy’s police force, the President ac- 
cused it of having a propaganda machine the 
equal of Stalin’s. He later apologized and 
expressed his regrets. 

Describing fighting in Korea, Private 
Chatterson told a reporter: “It’s like a hor- 
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rible nightmare. You can’t imagine what 
it’s like.” 

He was wounded twice and lost 48 pounds. 
He now weighs only 90 pounds. First he 
was hit at Inchon. Later he was hit by 
machine-gun bullets in North Korea. 

In Washington the White House said there 
was no record that the medals had been 
received and no comment. 


Timid Forget United States Is Mighty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extenc my remarks, I 
include a very interesting and informa- 
tive article written by Lester Allen, ap- 
pearing in the Bosten Post of January 
21, 1951: 


TIMID ForGet UNITED States Is MIGHTY—FEAR 
NEEDLESS BECAUSE NaTION’s ABILITY To OuT- 
PRODUCE WoRLD WILL SuRELY DeFreaT RED 
ForcEs 


(By Lester Allen) 


Beneath the hum of the furiously busy 
industrial centers of the United States a 
phrase from the words of a man now dead 
echoes faintly. “There is nothing to fear but 
fear itself.” 

That phrase uttered in the darkest days 
of the Nation’s history, when confidence had 
fled and the national economy tottered, 
rallied the confused anti divided American 
people to a superb effort. It bade them to 
raise their eyes from their own personal 
problems, look about the broad and fruitful 
land which was and is theirs and take heart. 

Today, the potentialities of the same broad 
and fruitful Nation, the possibility that an 
outraged people will unify and rally to 
another supreme effort, prevents the mas- 
ters of 735,000,000 reople in Russia, China, 
and the satellite Communist states from at- 
tempting a direct affront to 493,700,000 peo- 
ple of North America and Western Europe. 


NOT SO SIMPLE 


The rule of thumb of Asiatic strategists 
is “We kill one capitalist soldier, they kill 
10 Communist soldiers, pretty soon there are 
no more capitalist soldiers.” 

If, however, it were a: simple as that the 
Soviet Union leaders would long since have 
sent overwhelming armies on the march. 

Modern war isn’t as simple as that. It 
must have a base of raw materials, heavy 
industry, electrical generation capacity, steel 
production. In modern warfare human can- 
non fodder spread over the land areas does 
not always mean victory. 


STEEL HALTS STALIN 


During the pust week a significant figure 
was announced, not by the Government but 
by the American steel industry. The annual 
steel capacity of the United States is now 
104,229,650 tons a year, a 28-percent increase 
since 1940. 

In that figure may be found the answer to 
why Stalin doesn’t launch the attempt to 
grab the world, for this steel capacity fused 
into an alloy with a unified and determined 
American people means the ultimate defeat 
of all the ambitious plans of the Soviet 
Union. 

DEPEND ON STEEL 


Even if the steel-producing capacity of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites were 
joined to that of Western Europe by quick 
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conquest, there would still be only 89,700,000 
tons of steel annually against our 104,229,650. 
All the other superiorities in the hands of 
the western nations arrayed against Com- 
munist aggression are dependent upon steel. 
Coal, petroleum, electrical output, horse- 
power output of engines for a mechanized 
age all depend upon steel. It is no longer 
“How many divisions have you?” but rather 
“How much steel production have you?” 


TOPS THE WORLD 


In the present state of American supply 
lines the Nation tops anything the world has 
ever known. But it is not self-sufficient. In 
order to continue at this level of industrial 
strength certain raw materials must be 
imported. 

To guarantee a continued supply of im- 
ported raw materials a huge Navy and mer- 
chant marine is necessary, if war comes, to 
preveat a stoppage of our lines of supply. 
Thus the fortunes of the people of the United 
States are inextricably linked with those of 
the people of the other western nations ar- 
rayed against communism. 


CAN WEAR REDS DOWN 


With Western Europe security maintained 
we can go on indefinitely wearing down the 
strength of the Soviet Union, hamstringing 
its growing industrial strength, a growth se- 
cured only at an appalling sacrifice of a 
higher standard of living for the people of 
the Soviet Union and the satellite states. 

It can be said without fear of contradic- 
tion that the average American doesn't know 
or appreciate the strength of his country and 
is inclined to underrate it, to make the task 
ahead seem more formidable than it is, 


SACRIFICE LIGHT 


A unified American people, dedicating their 
whole effort to removing the peril of com- 
munism forever from their lives, would have 
to make certain sacrifices not only in their 
standard of living but also in their economic 


status. 

Yet the sacrifice would only entail going 
back to the living standards which prevailed 
in what has been looked upon as the golden 
age, the period between 1922 and 1929. 

Never in all the world’s history has s0 
much power been used and not abused. It 
is a matter of great pride for Americans to 
consider how, with the means at hand, to 
become a dominant and dominating power 
in the world, the Nation clung to an idealism 
which is scorned by the exponents of total 
application of such power. 


DO NOT UNDERSTAND 


All that the American people have lacked 
in the performance of one of the greatest 
feats of unselfishness ever undertaken, the 
restoration of the economies of the nations 
of Western Europe after the ravages of war, 
is a becoming modesty. 

Pride in our accomplishment has been 
mistaken for arrogance or evil intent to tie 
Western European nations to our wheels by 
political bonds in exchange for our generous 
aid. If anything, too few political agree- 
ments were exacted for the aid we have given, 


EUROPE NEEDS US 


Tt is true that Western Europe cannot get 
along in the face of the present danger with- 
out us. But we cannot get along without 
Western Europe. We are tied to Western Eu- 
rope by bonds of blood, civilization, culture 
and commerce and it would be virtually im- 
possible to sever those ties by a stroke of a 
pen or a gust of oratory. 

The swarming armies of Asia, lightly 
armed, deficient in transport, are plagued by 
dependence upon the Soviet Union for the 
implements of war. Hunger always stalks 
those lands. It is a hunger that, with famine 
conditions, can only be alleviated by the 
generosity and good will of the nations of 
the West. 

Today India, which has striven to play 
both ends of the political spectrum, faced the 


stark necessity of securing food from the 
United States to fill the gap in a deficient 
harvest. Millions will starve otherwise. The 
chief question is whether such aid to India 
would have political strings tied to it. Some 
experts say yes; others say it would be harm- 
ful to our cause. 

The rice Christians of the Far East may 
find their counterparts in the rice democrats, 
who embrace our ceuse only for so long as 
they need food. 


URGENT ISSUE 


Yet, these questions are collateral ones. 
The most urgent question is adding the 
ingredient of national unity and individual 
faith in our cause to our substantial su- 
premacy in production. 

Perhaps the greatest lack in our striving 
for unity of purpose is that of faith in God, 
for it is freedom of worship that will first be 
obscured under the hammer and sickle. 


CHURCHES CAN HELP 


The churches of all faiths could perform a 
service to all humanity here in the United 
States by reexamining the requirements and 
the attitudes of militant faith. The centur- 
ies-long strife recorded in the Old and New 
Testaments and the utterances of the great 
prophets nowhere recommend a supine ac- 
ceptance of cruel aggression and oppression. 
To fight for the right is a basic duty of all 
who worship God under any dogma or faith. 


The intrusion of fear and uncertainty into 
our national life points to a serious deficiency 
in our moral fiber. Many churchmen of 
many faiths have a conviction that it is a 
lack caused by the conflict of materialism 
with worship. The dedicated and sometimes 
fanatic idealism of the past, attitudes like 
the abolition movement, seems not to be 
possible in a materialistic age. 

It is difficult to reconcile our primacy in 
steel production with the sterility of religious 
feeling in the mass of the people, 


SHUN COM:.UNISM 


But this much is certain, the perverted 
religion of communism, trumpeting up its 
holy wars against the capitalistic infidels, 
will never be accepted by the American peo- 
ple as the innovation that will cure all, 
They hold a sublime faith in themselves, 
and have only forgotten that such faith grew 
under the protection of faith in God. 

Not long ago Henry B. du Pont, of the 
giant du Pont corporation, made a speech 
in Tulsa, Okla., in which he described how 
he would operate if he were a Communist 
saboteur, 

LISTS STORIES 


“The stories I would spread,” said Mr. du 
Pont, “would sound very plausible to the 
uninformed. I would have all kinds of peo- 
ple going about telling their neighbors, for 
instance, that the big companies are bent 
on driving the little fellows out of business; 
that they arbitrarily fix prices; that they 
suppress inventions; that they make exor- 
bitant profits; that they hold the power of 
life and death over small business. I would 
like that word ‘power.’ It sounds so sat- 
isfactorily sinister and I wouldn’t have to 
explain what it means. * * * Then, if 
this program of propaganda resulted in leg- 


Mr. du Pont should have gone on to sa 
that the campaign has been carried out 


rent coinage in the United States. 

Here is where the uhdercurrent of fear 
runs swiftest. These charges have been made 
against big industries. And big industries 
have failed to point out that they are only 
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as big as their least important worker, that 
we could not be the world’s largest producer 
of steel, steel that makes the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat, if it were not for 
the skill of the sweating steel worker charg- 
ing a furnace in a steel plant. 

TUNELESS CHORUS 

The equality of sacrifice which is a con- 
stant refrain in matters of taxation mean 
sacrifice of corporate profit as well as indi- 
vidual profit. The “leading down to the road 
to socialism” chorus has become rather tune- 
less, just as the “wave of the future” became 
hackneyed during World War II. 

The American people produce these giant 
quantities because they are free, because 
they enjoy a high standard of living, be- 
cause they have a genius for improvisation, 
and not because their concerted effort pro- 
duces big corporations. 

CAN SAVE WORLD 

If the Chinese peasant understood one- 
tenth as well as the average American what 
the stakes are in this struggle they would 
be really formidable. We need unity and 
need it badly. We can achieve unity under 
a code of Christian morality. 

We have the tools to work with. We have 
all that is needed to arm ourselves in right- 
eousness so that a thousand years hence this 
second half of the twentieth century will 
gleam like a priceless jewel in history as 
a golden age. Rid of fear and linked in 
unity the American people can and will save 
the world from darkness. 


National Council of Churches of Cirist 
Supports Aid to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HDUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr, JAVITS... Mr. Speaker, appended 
is a resolution of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ adopted at the 
meeting of the board on January 17, 
1951, supporting United States food aid 
to the people of India. This is one of 
the first acts of this great new organiza- 
tion of the churches of the Protestant 
denominations. It is significant that it 
is an expression of humanitarian and 
high public policy in the outstanding 
tradition of the organizations which 
have combined together to create the 
new organization. 

The resolution follows: 


Foop ror INDIA 

For many months the foreign missions 
conference and its India committee have 
been greatly concerned over India’s desperate 
food emergency, knowing that millions of 
her people are not only underfed and under- 
nourished, but many are at the point of star- 
vation. We have worked closely with the 
department of international justice and good 
will and with other interested agencies and 
at the annual meeting in January 1950 and 
again in Cleveland last November the con- 
ference took action urging that ways and 
means should be devised by our Government 
to make available quantities of food in Gov- 
ernment possession to the Government of 
India on mutually agreeable terms, toward 
relieving India’s need. We further in- 
structed the officers of the conference to ar- 
range for consultation with appropriate 
Government officials looking toward this end. 


Sg RALSTON PES, 


1 <p ae PRES 
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Since the Cleveland meeting the need has 
been greatly emphasized by the request in 
mid-December from the Indian Government 
through its Ambassador, Madame Pandit, 
for 2,000,000 tons of food grains on the basis 
of a long-term loan. Our representatives 
went to Washington last week. Many vital 
contacts have been made. The question is 
now before our Government. The commit- 
tee on relief and reconstruction services of 
the division of foreign missions took action 
last week, the United Council of Church 
Women took action at their biennial meet- 
ing last November. At a meeting of its ex- 
ecutive board the division of life and work 
yesterday approved the draft resolution 
which is being brought to the general board 
today and which summarizes and brings up 
to date the resolutions of the several units, 
strongly urging affirmative and quick re- 
sponse on the part of our Government. We 
believe that action of the general board will 
greatly strengthen the resolutions of its sev- 
eral units. 

We therefore bring for your consideration 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States has been officially requested by the 
Government of India to make available 
2,000,000 tons of food grain to relieve the 
acute food shortage in that country; and 

“Whereas such action on the part of our 
Government would be justified not only on 
humanitarian grounds but also for the rea- 
son that it would strengthen the bonds of 
friendship between the American and In- 
dian peoples: Be it 

“Resolved, That the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America recommend that the Congress 
and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment of the United States take such steps 
as may be required to assist in meeting the 
present urgent needs of the Indian people 
for emergency food aid, and that this food 
be made available on such terms as may be 
mutually acceptable to the two govern- 
ments.” 


Address by Rabbi Maxwell H. Dubin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TH HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letters and 


address: 
Warner Bros. 
Pictures DISTRIBUTING CorpP., 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1950, 
Hon. Louis B. HELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hever: On behalf of Mr. Harry 
M. Warner, president of Warner Bros. Pic- 
tures, Inc,, I am happy to present you with 
& recording of an address delivered by Rabbi 
Maxwell H. Dubin of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Warner was so inspired by this patri- 
otic anti-Communist message that he wants 
to make it available to all America if possi- 
ble. He especially wants every Government 
Official and legislator to hear it. A copy of 
the text is enclosed for your convenience, 
but we hope you will listen to the recording 
as the delivery adds to the power of the 


I would be grateful if you would acknowl- 
edge this directly to Mr. Harry M. Warner, 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., Burbank, Calif. 

Sincerely yours, 


Grorce M. Dorsey. 


JANUARY 24, 1951. 
Mr. Harry M. Warner, 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., 
Burbank, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Warner: Thank you very much 
for sending me a recording of Rabbi Max- 
well H. Dubin’s address. I enjoyed listen- 
ing to it, and I agree that the delivery adds 
powerfully to the potency of the message. 
I thought so well of it that I am today hav- 
ing the text inserted in the ConGrEssIONAL 
REcorp. 

Your attempt to bring the rabbi’s address 
to the attention of all Americans and the 
expense and trouble you have gone to in 
undertaking it again proves that your active 
role upon the Jewish scene continues un- 
abated. 

With kind and cordial regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Louts B. HELLER, 
Member of Congress. 


CONDENSED VERSION OF TALK DELIVERED BY 
RABBI MAXWELL H. DusIN, WILSHIRE BOULE- 
VARD TEMPLE, BEFORE THE CONGREGATION ON 
RosH HASHANA, THE JEWISH NEw YEAR 


Last night we ushered in the New Year. 
In Jewish life this period is called the Yomin 
Neroim, the Awesome Days, the days when 
the fate of the individual, so Jewish tradi- 
tion tells us, is determined by God for the 
entire year. 

It seems to me that there is a Yomin 
Neroim atmosphere, an Awesome Days at- 
mosphere for the entire civilized world to- 
day, but the fate of all civilization lies in the 
balance trembling, and mankind is await- 
ing the decision. 

Now, -this is not the place and there is 
not time to detail all the mistakes that the 
democratic nations and peoples made dur- 
ing the past 5 years since the war ended. 
But I do want to consider with you one of 
them, because it is the crux of the problem. 

The first and the most fatal error that the 
democratic world made, was our absolute 
failure to understand the true meaning of 
communism and the real aims and ambi- 
tions of Soviet Russia. We were led to be- 
lieve in America that communism was a 
forward-looking social movement, led by 
great idealists who had a high code of social 
and international morality. We were sold 
the idea that Soviet Russia was a civilized 
country, determined to direct its interna- 
tional life in paths of peace and of progress. 
We were told that Soviet Russia had a gov- 
ernment that would have respect for law and 
order, that would have respect for its inter- 
national promises and commitments, and 
would devote its best interests to the wel- 
fare of its own people and to the peoples 
of other lands. 

We Jews knew from the outset that all 
those statements and claims made by Soviet 
Russia were not true. We Jews knew the 
truth about the Communists and about So- 
viet Russia and we knew it through years 
of bitter experience and pain and blood and 
suffering and terrible horrors. We paid a 
bitter price for that knowledge. We know 
that the Jews of Russia, the millions of 
Jews who lived there when the revolution 
took place were the first ones to be liquidated 
by the Communists. They were sent to la- 
bor camps, they dug the canals, they were 
sent out to Siberia and they died by the 
hundreds of thousands because the thing 
for which the Jew stood and stands—respect 
for human individuality—was not and is 
not wanted by Soviet Russia. 

We knew the truth; but no one listened 
to us. When the Jews, during the rise of 
the Nazis, told the world that the burning 
of those synagogues in Germany was only a 
prelude to that which eventually led to the 
bombing of Westminster Abbey and the other 
English churches, nobody listened to us. So 
no one listened to the Jew when he warned 
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the world against the aims and the ambitions 
of Soviet Russia. We warned the world even 
during the honeymoon period when Russia 
was working with us, not an ally—she never 
was an ally—we just happened to have had 
the same common enemy, that’s all; we 
warned the world to be careful and to be 
wary, but no—we were just a voice crying in 
the wilderness. So Russia was treated by 
the nations of the world like a spoiled child 
that threatens to hold its breath if it does 
not get what it wants. We accepted her word, 
we had faith in her signature, faith in the 
agreements that were made. And what was 
the result? We are facing it now. Russia 
violated every promise to the Western 
World. She abused our trust, spread her 
power, seized lands, destroyed governments, 
developed fifth columns throughout the 
world and poisoned the minds of millions of 
peoples against their native governments. 

Well, 5 years too late, we of America real- 
ize and the world realizes the bitter mistake 
that was made. We have to rid ourselves, 
to rid every aspect of our lives, social and po- 
litical and industrial and economic, of the 
Communist infiltration. 

So we are at the brink of momentous days, 
you and I. The destiny of a world is in the 
scales and no one can tell of a certainty what 
is going to happen, 

Officially, we are not at war because Con- 
gress has not said there is a war. But, fac- 
tually, there is a war at this moment. There 
is a war, Russian-inspired, Russian-led, Rus- 
sian-equipped, in Korea. Right now on 
Rosh Hashana morning when I am talking 
to you, boys of this congregation—I know of 
two who are at this moment in battle with 
the Marines in Korea—American boys are 
dying, newspapers are carrying casualty lists, 
homes are being broken, hearts of parents 
are being torn. Reserves are being called. 

We are at war; and that war is being 
waged on two fronts. I am not concerned 
so much about the war in Korea if it does 
not spread, and, please God, it may not 
spread. That does not worry me very much 
because I know that that front is going to 
be cleaned up before long. But there is an- 
other front, the home front, and that front 
worries me. Because on this home front 
war has been declared on us by Soviet Rus- 
sia. And that has to concern us. And it 
has to concern every man, woman and child 
in America. Because you see, my friends, 
the whole character of war has changed. 
Wars are no longer fought only on the bat- 
tlefield; and wars are fought not only by 
men, and yes, even women in uniform. You 
and I who are not in uniform, you and I 
today are just as much in the service as 
though we actually wore a uniform. Wars 
today aie fought at home. Wars are, fought 
in the laboratories, wars are fought in the 
factories. That is where Russia has de- 
clared war upon us. Her aim is to paralyze, 
her aim is to sabotage, her aim is to slow 
down the work that we in America are try- 
ing to do in order to prepare ourselves for 
the ordeal. 

In the days ahead you and I have to be on 
guard, very much on guard, because at- 
tempts have been made and attempts will 
oe made to befog the issue. You are going 
to be asked to sign all kinds of protests and 
all Kinds of proclamations. Be careful. 
Know what you are doing and if you do not 
know, ask. There are Government age W-ies 
to enlighten you. 

Remember that this terrible scourge that 
we call communism must be stopped wher- 
ever we are going to meet it. And in that 
connection we have a two-fold duty, you 
and I. We have a duty to our country, to 
America—and we have a duty to our faith, 
to Judaism, and to our co-religionists as 
Jews, and to all faiths, whatever they may be. 

I returned recently from three months 
abroad. You have heard Americans return- 
ing from abroad recite the trite, the very 
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trite words, but none the less true words, 
that America is the best, the most fortunate 
land in the world. And it is. Both ma- 
terially and spiritually, there is not another 
land in the world as fortunate as America. 
The best proof of that is that people every- 
where abroad, no matter where one goes, 
want to come to America. 

Everyone wants to come here and few 
people want to leave America. Your best 
proof of that is that whenever a Communist 
agent is ordered to be deported from Amer- 
ica to Europe, listen to the fuss that he 
makes about going back to his paradise of 
a homeland. He doesn’t want to leave, he 
wants to remain here. 

Now, here in America, labor is better pro- 
tected and better treated than anywhere 
else in the world, even in Socialist England. 
Labor enjoys more governmental benefits in 
America than it enjoys in Socialist England. 
That irks Russia, because Russia is supposed 
to be the fatherland of the proletariat. Rus- 
sia is supposed to be the land where the 
working people have everything, Russia—and 
not America. Therefore Russia does not like 
us. For that reason every person who loves 
America, every person who makes a living 
here, every person who enjoys the way of 
life that is America, must protect it in the 
danger that now faces it. 

As for the Jews, let us not forget this, my 
friends. That wherever Communist Russia 
has come to power, Jewish life has been de- 
stroyed. There is not a vestige of Jewish 
religious, economic, social, or cultural life 
left in Russia today, not a vestige. And 
even in Moscow, the Yiddish daily, Heint, 
which was nothing but a Yiddish transla- 
tion of Pravda, has been eliminated. Yid- 
dish writers have been sent out to Siberia. 
There is not a vestige of Jewish life in Rus- 
sia today. And those few Jews who have 
been able to steal out from behind the iron 
curtain in Europe—from Rumania and Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia and all the rest of 
the Balkan countries, they tell us that the 
last traces of Jewish life are being elim- 
inated behind the iron curtain by the Com- 
munists. 

Now, remember this, should—God forbid— 
the horrible thing happen and communism 
spread its influence over this country, then 
I say to you that the American Jewish com- 
munity, which is today the largest, the most 
influential, the most powerful Jewish com- 
munity in the world, will go down and will 
be destroyed even as have been the Jewish 
communities of Europe. 

Therefore, for these reasons, we must be 
on guard. We must pledge ourselves to wipe 
out communism wherever and whenever we 
find it, even if it means cutting deep into 
our own family and social circles. My 
friends, there was in Jewish life, particularly 
amongst the orthodox Jews in days gone by, 
& weapon that was used to control the com- 
munity. It is a weapon which, of course, 
we of the liberal Jewish group do not have 
and never have had, but it was a weapon in 
Jewish life. It was a weapon that was so 
horrible that even those who watched its 
being inflicted in the synagogue, were terror- 
stricken, not to speak of the one who was 
subjected to that weapon. It was called the 
charem, excommunication. So we today 
must take a page out of the book of those 
old Jews and apply that same weapon, that 
same punishment today, the punishment of 
excommunication, of ostracism, of complete 
isolation from the community of any Jew 
who has become infected with the Commu- 
nist virus. 

The fate of humanity is lying in the bal- 
ance and the slightest hair may tip those 
scales in one direction or another. It is a 
fact, a fact that faces you, and you, and you, 
and me every moment of our existence today. 

So we pray for life this morning. We pray 
that God may inscribe us, and inscribe our 
dear ones, and inscribe the world in the 


Book of Life. But there can be no certainty 
of life, there can be no certainty of a future 
for any of us if this dread thing continues 
to goon, It will affect you and you, and you, 
and every single member of your family and 
mine. So we pray to God this morning for 
life. We pray that this catastrophe may be 
averted, that untold millions of people may 
not be condemned to death through the hor- 
rors of another war. Grant us, then, O God, 
Thy protection, Grant that this year that 
we have ushered in, may be for us and for 
all humanity, a year of life and not of death, 
@ year of peace and not of war, a year of 
happiness and not of misery. Amen. 


Taxation Must Be Limited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President, a few days ago, asked for a 
budget for the coming year of $71,500,- 
000,000. To get this money, he asked 
for a $17,500,000,000 increase in income 
taxes in this session of the Congress. 

In his budget message to the Congress, 
he made it plain that the great part of 
it would have to come out of the pockets 
of the small taxpayers and the laboring 
man. I quote: 

Income tax increases should be imposed 
at all levels, but by far the largest part of 
the additional revenues must come from the 
middie and lower tax brackets. These are 
the brackets in which the great bulk of the 
income is located. 


Those were the President’s words. 

High taxes bear especially heavy on 
the lower, middle class, and the labor- 
ing people because ‘there are so many of 
them. Those paying on an income of 
$10,000 a year or less, pay over 63 per- 
cent of all income taxes. In addition to 
the income taxes, they have to pay local, 
county, and State taxes; and in addi- 
tion to that they have to pay for hidden 
taxes in the cost of every item they buy. 
A great part of the wage earner’s salary 
is now taken in Federal, State, and hid- 
den taxes. 
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amount to $7,500,000,000. The tax pro- 
gram recommended by the President is 
dangerous to the entire economy of the 
Nation and will work an undue hardship 
on all of its citizens. 

What the President should do first 
is to join with us Members of the Con- 
gress who know that with his coopera- 
tion and help the budget he has recom- 
mended could and should be reduced by 
$7,500,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, we should cut all un- 
necessary nonmilitary spending to the 
bone, and greatly reduce the administra- 
tion’s give-away policy to other nations. 
If we continue to follow this reckless 
policy of spending, our Government will 
be in greater danger of destruction from 
within, than it is from a foreign foe. 

We can spend ourselves into financial 
bankruptcy and lose our liberty and our 
country, as Lenin, the founder of Rus- 
sian communism predicted over 30 years 
ago. He said in substance, “We can 
cause the United States to spend itself 
into financial destruction, becoming an 
easy prey to the Communist form of 
government.” 

Reckless and unnecessary spending 
by the administration for the past few 
years has fed the fires of inflation, which 
has continued the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing, causing laboring men to ask for 
higher wages. The old-age pensioners, 
those with fixed salaries, and aged peo- 
ple trying to live on insurance savings 
are hit the hardest. When the laboring 
man gets a raise in wages, the high cost 
of living wipes it out in a never-ending 
cycle of inflation. 

Government spending increases infla- 
tion, the cost of living, and threatens to 
bankrupt the Nation. The cost of Gov- 
ernment should be cut to the bone before 
increasing taxes. When that is done, we 
should then increase taxes as much as 
our economy will stand, in an effort to 
balance the budget. 


Pythianism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of all my 
colleagues a very inspiring address on 
Prthianism. This address was delivered 
by Dr. Karl Applbaum, rabbi of the Bay- 
side Jewish Center in Brooklyn, at spe- 
cial services dedicated to the Knights 
of Pythias, one of our better-known na- 
tional fraternities. These services were 
held on Friday evening, December 22, 
1950, with many members of the Knights 
of Pythias as participants in, and guests 
at, the services. 

Dr. Applbaum is a past chancelor of 
Lodge No. 515, Knights of Pythias, and is 
very active in interfaith work. The text 
of his address follows: 

Our services tonight are dedicated to those 
of us who have given of ourselves to the 
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teachings of Pythianism. What is Pythian- 
ism? Are its teachings new? Our answer is 
“No.” The basic teachings and concepts of 

ism are as old as the teachings and 
concepts of our religion. Its best inspiration 
and lesson can be found in the story of Hillel. 

This story relates that Hillel came to Pales- 
tine for the sole purpose of studying under 
the great teachers of the law. For 40 years, 
day and night, he kept himself busy with 
subjects that fascinated and thrilled him. 
His treasure hunt brought him far more than 
the average share of gems. Like many a 
modern student he earned his own way, tak- 
ing a few hours off daily for chopping wood. 
Out of his small earnings he spent half on his 
education and personal needs, and the other 
half he gave to charity. At last he achieved 
his goal and became one of the greatest 
scholars of his day, and one of the outstand- 
ing teachers of religion in Jewish history. 
When he reached the pinnacle of success a 
Roman ‘reathen came to him and said: “I 
have never studied the Jewish religion and 
I should like to start now.” “It is never too 
late, my friend,” said Hillel. “Very well, I 
do not have much time. I want you to teach 
me all you know about your religion in the 
short time that I can balance myself on one 
foot.” “I wish, my friend, that you had 
more time. There is so much to learn. But, 
stand on your foot and I will teach you,” 
answered Hillel. The astonished Roman 
balanced himself on one foot and Hillel said 
to him, “You shall not do to others what you 
do not want them to do to you. That is our 
whole Torah. The rest is all explanation.” 
Subsequently the Roman was converted to 
Judaism and became a devoted disciple of 
Hillel, and for many years an ardent student 
of his academy. 

The above concept is an example of what 
true religion represents. Pythianism stands 
for the same principles as religion, it is a 
religion, a wa¥ of life. One cannot under- 
stand or follow the principles of Pythianism 
unless he understands religion. If we are 
asked to summarize religion we can say that 
“Religion is a belief in God the Creator and 
His teachings, and the attempt to use these 
teachings to make ourselves finer human 
beings.” A religious person must respect the 
rights and opinions of others—so does a good 
Pythian. Respect is the key word in religion. 
Even though we feel that our observances are 
the correct ones for us, we must not be 
bitter toward those who practice any other 
faith, or even a different shade of the same 
faith. 

A religious person always cooperates with 
the group. Selfishness makes nobody happy, 
unselfishness makes everybody happy. That 
is one of the most important lessons of re- 
ligion. Pythianism and religion stand side 
by side and say: “One cannot be a disciple 
of one group if he does not believe in the 
teachings of the other.” No religion is worth 
anything if it does not show itself one way 
or another in actual life. Religion must be 
lived. “It is no vain thing for you; it is 
your life.” 

We can thus summarize religious life and 
say that in addition to all observances and 
rituals commanded to us, there must be as 
the basis—doing what is right at all times 
and in all places. Right conduct is the most 
important part of the religious life. It 
means to do the right in private and in 
public, in the open and in the secret, against 
all odds. Without upright conduct, no one 
can be said to live a religious life, no matter 
how much he prays and how many forms 
he keeps up. The real core of the religious 
life is found in purity, honesty, kindness, in 
industry, faithfulness, obedience, charity, 
and every other form of right doing. These 
are the real molds in which the religious 
life is cast. Without them, there can be no 
true and loving relation between man and 
God. “Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your 
God am holy.” 


It is with the above thoughts in mind 
that we Pythians have come here to pray. 
We know that Pythianism consists not 
merely in affiliation with the order, not 
merely in paying dues, but practicing the 
teachings and living with its principles. We 
fully realize that if there was more Pythian- 
ism in the world there would be less wars; 
if there was more understanding there would 
be less dissension; if more money was spent 
on education less would have to be expended 
on military training; if there were more 
disciples of Damon and Pythias there would 
be less soldiers in the armies of the world; 
if there was universal Pythianism we would 
not need universal military training; if more 
followed the teachings of Hillel there would 
be no need for guns and ammunition for 
war. Therefore, believing in all these things, 
we members of the Pythian order and our 
friends have gathered here this evening at 
a time when unrest fills the world, to pray 
for the day when our Heavenly Father, the 
maker of all flesh, will rekindle in the hearts 
of mankind the love of justice and fraternal 
love, in accordance with the principles of 
democracy and the spirit of brotherhood of 
man, when He will teach us to purge our- 
selves of prejudice, slander, and selfish en- 
deavors. 

We pray to Thee, O Father, to cast Thy 
countenance upon our beloved country, 
America. Shelter the inhabitants of its sun- 
kissed soil from anguish, humiliation, and 
gloom. May distress and reproach never en- 
trench their spirits. May our country’s edu- 
cational institutions ever be the lighthouses 
of justice and freedom, the abode of equal 
opportunity and brotherly love. Make Thy 
divine prophecy soon come to pass, when 
nations shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning forks; 
when nation shall not lift sword against 
nation, nor shall they learn war anymore. 
Then will freedom flood the world and strife 
and discord disappear. Amen. 


Stop—Look—Listen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, Mr. Frank H. Lamb, manufac- 
turer of machinery and author of sev- 
eral books, and at one time a member of 
the executive comraittee of Rotary In- 
ternational, published a half-page ad- 
vertisement in his nome-town newspaper 
New Year’s Day in opposition to Amer- 
ica’s present foreign policy. 

Scores of copies of Mr. Lamb’s state- 
ment have been sent to me by citizens 
who agree with him, and they and he 
all are entitled to the fullest hearing on 
the statements made in opposition to our 
present foreign policy. I, therefore, 
under leave to extend my remarks, am 
having the Lamb statement on foreign 
policy published in the Appendix of the 
Recorp in order that it may have the 
widest circulation possible among policy 
makers in the Government. 

Mr. Lamb’s statement follows: 

Stop—LooK—LIsTEN 

Parents of today and of generations yet 
unborn, are you raising your children for a 
normal life of work and service or to perish 
on some foreign battlefield? 
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Workers in field, factory, or office, are you 
laboring for a higher standard of living, the 
necessities of family and old age, or produc- 
ing battle spoil to be spread around the 
world? 

Businessmen, would you rather trade in 
or make articles for more human comfort 
and enjoyment for education, culture, and 
recreation or machinery, guns, bombs, poi- 
sons for the wholesale destruction of life? 

Widows, orphans, aged, heads of endowed 
schools and foundations, all those depending 
on savings, annuities, bonds, fixed income or 
insurance, will you be able to live on the 
provisions you or others have made for your 
future, or will all your bonds, endowments, 
reserves, and assets be wiped out by an in- 
flation that has already reduced the value of 
the dollar to half what it was a decade ago? 

These questions and others equally as 
critical are being decided today with little 
reference to you and on superficial congres- 
sional consideration by an administration 
dominated by military men (Generals Mar- 
shall, Eisenhower, and MacArthur for exam- 
ple) headed by a President prone to bombast 
and snap judgments (“We can lick old Joe” 
and some recent letters), and supported by a 
flock of columnists to whom war will offer 
opportunities for advancement. 


FAILURE OF PAST FOREIGN POLICIES 


Everyone questioning our policy will be 
branded as a coward, appeaser, or isolationist. 
Yes, I am an isolationist, if as I wrote in 
“The Creed of an American” on October 1, 
1943, “by that term is meant an American 
that is opposed to this country’s trying to 
politically, socially, or economically overlord 
the rest of the world.” Seven years ago I 
stated, “I have no relatives to sacrifice or 
money to squander merely to preserve the 
British Empire or retain Hong Kong, Burma, 
or India.” I wished no part in France’s 
struggle “to support her rotten colonial gov- 
ernment in Indochina or elsewhere.” I sym- 
pathized with China but “her future govern- 
ment should depend on her own 400,000,000 
peoples.” Although Russia was ostensibly an 
ally, I was then “opposed to any underwrit- 
ing of a dominating Soviet influence in after- 
the-war Europe.” 

Who in 1943 thought that we would spend 
many billions to support the British Empire 
and its Socialist government? Who dreamed 
we would think of sending American boys 
to die in the jungles of Indochina to sup- 
port an oppressive French colonial rule? 
Who realized that we would make a calami- 
tous surrender to communism in secret meet- 
ings of dictators at Tehran, Yalta, and Ber- 
lin? Who then thought Americans today 
would be advocating the dropping of atom 
bombs on once friendly Chinese civilians? 

It is no sign of cowardice to resist war- 
mongers who would send our troops to de- 
fend Western Europe against communism 
when the nations directly menaced are luke- 
warm and willing to do little for their own 
protection. The militarists would start us 
on a march to Moscow, the nemesis of both 
Napoleon and Hitler. Other jingoists urge 
the invasion of China, which nearby Japan 
could not conquer in 8 years of war—a na- 
tion that in 6,000 years of its history has 
been invaded but never really conquered. 

The United States has supplied the deci- 
sive men, munitions, and wealth to win two 
world wars, and our success has vastly in- 
flated our ego and swollen our national pride. 
But against the row on row of hundreds of 
thousands of white crosses in military ceme- 
teries around the world, after the wastage of 
the greater part of the natural resources of a 
continent, loaded with a fantastic national 
debt of nearly two hundred and seventy bil- 
lions, what have we gained? Nothing. 


TIME FOR NEW DECISIONS 


In many respects the world is worse off on 
account of our interference. We feel morally 
obligated to replace the property destroyed 
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by our armies. We have fewer friends among 
the nations today than at any time in our 
history. A billion colored peoples that once 
looked to us now class us as enemy No. 1, 
because it is our guns and men, our muni- 
tions and aid that the European colontal 
powers are using to suppress their efforts for 
independence. 

“A world safe for democracy,” and we are 
almost the only democracy left in the world. 
“The four freedoms,” and we have less free- 
dom than at any time since the Declaration 
of Independence. “A war to end war,” and 
we are taxing ourselves to arm 50 nations, 
some of which may one day be aiming at us 
the arms we are now giving them. 

The armies and industrial plants we so 
assiduously destroyed in Germany and Japan 
to make these nations powerless we are now 
insisting be replaced and rebuilt, mostly at 
our expense, to help us in a war against 
communism. Since August 1, 1945, we have 
appropriated over $49,500,000,000 for foreign 
aid—$283 for every inhabitant in the United 
States. At the same time many of our own 
public bodies lack money to build needed 
schools, libraries, suftable highways, and the 
necessary power and reclamation facilities 
for an increasing economy. 

I was an original supporter of President 
Wilson’s League of Nations but I am tired of 
a United Nations in which 59 do the talking 
and 1 has to pay most of the costs in money 
and men. Against America’s Korean contri- 
bution of nearly 40,000 casualties already 
reported from at least 7 divisions of troops, 
and a cost of many billions of dollars, 14 
only of the more than 60 other non-Commu- 
nist United Nations up to December 15, have 
supplied 18,840 troops, 118 planes, 1 carrier, 
4 cruisers, 15 destroyers, a few small naval 
units, some medical supplies and equipment, 
including 125 tons of cod-liver oil from Ice- 
land and 400,000 jute sacks from India. 

ARM FOR DEFENSE, NOT AGGRESSION 

We are inviting national disaster if we 
permit the masters of the Kremlin during 
a period of years to tnvolve us tn a series of 
Koreas on the 10,000-mile perimeter of the 
Communist world stretching from Siberia 
west to the Baltic Sea. After a few of these 
fruitless invasions we would be so exhausted 
and tmpoverished that Moscow could then 
safely select the time and place of the final 
battle for supremacy. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are as 
wide and deep as ever and even more difficult 
for an enemy to cross because of the planes, 
directed missiles, and other provisions of a 
defensively prepared America. Those who 
would scare us by claiming the Russians 
could invade our homeland are trading on 
our credulity. Recall the supreme effort re- 
quired by all the Allied nations in 1944 to 
launch the Normandy invasion across the 
narrow English Channel! and the tremendous 
equipment and munitions the United States 
used in the recent landing on a practically 
unprotected Inchon Peninsula tn Korea. 

In the 1951 military budget now about 
fifty billions, at least 75 percent fs for the 
expense of infantry, munitions, and equip- 
ment suitable only for invasion and ground 
deployment in Europe and Asia. Ttie de- 
fense of American cities from the surprise 
suicide bomb attack ts mostly on paper, we 
have no bomb shelters, only a fragmentary 
radar screen encircles the Nation and planes 
and antiair attack guns are inadequate. 
The Korean campaign has stripped the 
United States of most of the material re- 
quired to repel invasion. 

Our choice today is between a policy of 
forcible containment of communism to its 
present area in Europe and Asia and putting 
the defense of America in second place or 
considering the national defense the para- 
mount object of our foreign policy and mili- 
tary preparedness. We can fight communism 
as @ military power but we cannot stop the 
spread of communism as a philosophy, as a 


political or economic system by bullets. Our 
only defense against it in these realms is 
to make our own democracy work so per- 
fectly that it will best serve mankind. We 
should have no fear of the verdict of the fu- 
ture in any such trial. 

Reader, if you think that our first duty is 
to defend our own land, if you believe the 
oceans are still our natural line of defense, 
if it is your opinion that an American in- 
vasion of Europe, China, or other lands be- 
yond the seas is inviting national suicide and 
sacrificing untold American lives, if you 
are willing to let other rations run their af- 
fairs and pay their own bills, and content 
for us to attend to our own business, then 
write or wire the Congress, both Senators 
and Representatives, your wishes. It is the 
only way your opinion can be registered. 
In this crucial hour of decision, you owe your 
country this service. Do it today and start 
a chain letter that will swamp Congress. 

The voice of America arising from the 
parents of future cannon fodder, from work- 
ers and businessmen striving to maintain the 
standard of living, from the poor widow and 
the multimillionaire who stand to lose all 
through inflation, from every patriot, should 
flood Congress with an appeai to consider 
realities, to avoid bombast and to forget 
claims of superiority Justifying the ruling of 
others and instead to arm America to make 
it so strong industrially, economically, and 
militarily, through the operation of a suc- 
cessful democracy, that we would never need 
to fear communism as an economy, envy it 
as a philosophy, or tremble before it as a mili- 
tary force. 


We Must Untie the Hands of Our Law 
Enforcement Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
further editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star, which is performing a dis- 
tinguished public service in pressing for 
the enactment of legislation to permit 
the FBI and other investigative agencies 
to intercept communications and give 
evidence regarding what they have 
learned in cases involving spies, sabo- 
teurs, traitors, subversives, and other 
enemies of our country. 

The editorial follows: 

FurTHER Srupy ADVISABLE 

With due allowance for the na- 
ture of their dissenting report, the Republi- 
can critics of the Senate District Commit- 
tee's wire-tapping control bill have made a 
good suggestion in urging further study of 
the measure. The Republican minority 
asserted that the committee did not con- 
sider the possibility of conflict between the 
local bill and proposed national wire-tapping 
legislation. Both types of legislation, since 
they deal with the same basic of 
telephone eavesdropping, should be in ac- 
cord, lest confusion develop later with re- 
spect to their enforcement in the District of 
Columbia. For both proposed laws would 
apply to Washington. 

There is another reason, however, warrant- 
ing further scrutiny of the District bill. 
While it properly excepts local police from 
the ban on wire tapping in the Dis- 
trict, it fails to state—as does the Keating 
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national bill—that information obtained by 
tapping wires can be used as evidence in 
court. If it is wise to spell this out in so 
many words for the benefit of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and military fntelli- 
gence agencies, it is just as wise to spell it 
out for Washington police. If the national 
bill should pass with the right so specified 
and the local bill should become law without 
a positive assertion of evidence admissibility, 
some court might well wonder whether Con- 
gress intended to do more than authorize 
wire interceptions by police—as an itnvesti- 
gative aid alone. 

What is needed—and promptly—is legisla- 
tion that will make clear the right of proper 
law-enforcement agencies, when duly au- 
thorized, to listen in on certain communica- 
tions and to use the information so obtained 
as prosecutive evidence against spies, sabo- 
teurs, Kidnapers, and similar mejor public 
enemies. As Representative Furcono, of 
Massachusetts, recently commented, it ts in- 
deed an anomalous situation when such 
criminals cannot be brought to trial because 
of an ill-advised legal bar against the use of 
wire-tap evidence. 


Korean Withdrawal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this point the 
reply I gave to the question, Should 
we get out of Korea? which was pub- 
lished in the January 21 issue of the 
Boston Sunday Globe newspaper. My 
statement follows: 


The question of whether we should get 
out of Korea focuses attention on the prac- 
tical decision that must be faced in deter- 
mining just how much our obligations shall 
be allowed to operate against our own best 
interest strategically. 

We originally entered Korea in recogni- 
tion of our moral commitment as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, to help repulse 
wanton and illegal aggression and promote 
peace in the world. 

When the purpose of the police action, 
approved by the United Nations Security 
Council, was practically accomplished, hordes 
of Communist Chinese troops, obviously by 
preconceived intention, suddenly and unlaw- 
fully attacked United Nations soldiers, caus- 
ing their retreat to such position that ths 
safety and survival of the entire United Na- 
tions forces now appears periled. 

According to the latest press releases, the 


campaign 
in Korea strategically unwise, I would favor 
acceptance of their recommendation in order 
to save the further useless expenditure of 
the lives of American boys for an indecisive 
objective. 

However, even though we and the United 
Nations should be forced to accept tempo- 
rary military set-back in Korea, because of 
global strategy, I would be resolutely against 
any submission to the further humiliation 
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of capitulating to Red China’s demands. 
After the utter contempt Red China has 
shown to us and the United Nations, any 
additional appeasement would amount to 
moral suicide. 

Further concessions to either Red China 
or Soviet Russia would, in my opinion, be 
turning the United Nations into a tool of 
those who have flagrantly violated every 
truth for which it stands. Should the il- 
legal attack on the Republic of Korea not 
be ultimately repelled in principle, there 
would seem to be no basis for fulfillment 
of the further aims of the United Nations, 
either in Korea or elsewhere. 

Congressman Haroitp D. DonoHUE. 


Voice of South Texas 
REMARKS 


HON. KEN REGAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
times when our country is prosperous 
and at peace, the people back home seem 
to pay very little attention to what we 
do here and what we think about, but 
in times such as confront us today all 
our people take much more interest in 
the welfare of our Nation, the fight 
against communism, and so forth. 

Litoyp M. BENTSEN, who became a 
Member of this body a little more than 
2 years ago, has been writing a weekly 
letter home which has been published 
in the newspapers of his district, the 
Fifteenth District of Texas, which bor- 
ders my district, mine being the Six- 
teenth. We each have about 500 miles 
of the Mexican border in our districts. 
The letters are published in the weekly 
papers throughout his district, and have 
been read with interest and considerable 
favorable comment. This last week the 
Valley Evening Monitor of McAllen, Tex., 
published an editorial commenting very 
favorably on the way the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Bentsen] attends to his 
business and keeps the people informed. 
The editorial is as follows, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be published 
in the Recorp today in conjunction with 
these comments: 

Voice or Soutn Texas 

Congressman BENTSEN, of the valley’s 
Fifteenth District, this week gave his con- 
stituents a clear statement of his basic pol- 
icy for the new session of Congress. It is a 
declaration each of them should read thor- 
oughly. It appears in his weekly newspaper 
column. ° 

In effect he says it is time for America to 
get up off its spit-and-whiitle bench and go 
to work. Not only must the Nation rearm, 
but its vitals will be exposed if it does not 
organize and strengthen every possible ally 
it can find abroad. He cites encouraging 
acts in both directions, acts that have lately 
been multiplying, but he makes it clear he 
has no admiration for the tedious pace at 
which the Truman administration has gone 
about the defense program. 

The citizens of Congressman BENTSEN’S 
district have every reason to believe that all 
of his activity at Washington during the 
forthcoming 2 years will find their root in 
the two beliefs he has enunciated; that the 
rearming task and the development of 


stronger allies both in Europe and Asia must 
outweigh everything else that comes up for 
decision. . 

Back home he will find willing support for 
such a . Six months ago people in 
this part of the country were wondering why 
domestic restrictions were not being imposed 
so as to channel more of the Nation’s pro- 
duction and intelligence into the war effort. 

The Congressman’s statement tells how he 
seeks out every available military expert, 
hears them, evaluates their information, and 
then does his “small part” to transmit such 
Judgment into terms of congressional votes. 

The valley’s Congressman may play a mod- 
est part in Congress, but he is the one public 
official to whom thousands of people of south 
Texas feel they can turn most quickly for 
leadership on the national scene. In such a 
sense his actions transport with them the 
hopes and prayers of those thousands. To 
us in south Texas the measure of his respon- 
sibility is embodied in Mr. BENTsEN’s forth- 
right declaration that we cannot retire to 
our own shores and expect to repel the in- 
vader; we had better beat him elsewhere 
while we can, 

That is the issue at the core of America’s 
current debate on foreign policy, and he has 
taken a sound stand on it. 


About Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Iowa Development Bulletin: 


Asout Iowa 


Iowa now has 50 industries which employ 
more than 500 workers. Fourteen are en- 
gaged in food processing, including 11 which 
pack and process meat. Nineteen manu- 
facture machinery, including construction 
machinery, farm machinery, electrical equip- 
ment and aircraft parts. The industries are 
located in 17 Iowa cities. They include the 
world’s largest cereal plant, washing ma- 
chine industry and wringer manufacturer, 
door and millwork factory, silvery iron fac. 
tory, wheel tractor manufacturer, aluminum- 
plate rolling mill, fountain-pen factory, in- 
dependent pork processor, single-operated 
packing plant, and manufacturer of portable 
rock crushers, 

Iowa coal production the first three quar- 
ters of 1950 was running 22 percent over 
1949. At the end of September 1950, Iowa 
mines had produced 1,566,000 tons of coal. 
In the same period in 1949, Iowa coal totaled 
1,276,000 tons. United States soft-coal pro- 
duction in 1950 was up 4 percent over 1949. 

Poultry and eggs bring in 10 percent of 
Tov.a’s farmers’ annual inccme. In 1949, for 
instance, poultry and eggs taken to market 
sold for $187,000,000, and another $18,000,000 
went into skillets and ovens on the farm, 
Cash farm income totaled more than $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Nearly all of Iowa’s gently rolling land is 
suitable for farming. At present 97.7 percent 
of the State’s total land area is under cul- 
tivation. Iowa contains 35,642,880 acres of 
land, of which 34,838,247 are in farms. 

An Iowan is credited with inventing the 
tractor. In 1892, John Froelich of Froelich, 
Iowa, built the first gasoline tractor that pro- 
pelled itself both backward and forward, 
Successful models were first sold commer- 
cially in 1913. 
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Iowa’s farm land annually produces more 
wealth than all the world’s gold mines com. 
bined. In 1949, for instance, world gold 
production was less than $1,000,000. Iowa's 
farm products sold for more than §$2,000,- 
000,000. 

Iowa usually grows 20 percent of the 
United States corn crop. Iowa’s 554,000,000 
bushel 1949 corn crop amounted to 10 per- 
cent of the world’s 1949-50 crop, and was as 
big as the combined corn crops of 12 Euro- 
pean countries, excluding Italy. 

One-fifth of all the butter made in the 
United States comes from Iowa cream. Iowa 
farmers sell more cream to creameries than 
farmers in any other State. 

One-fourth of all the pork eaten in the 
United States comes from Iowa hogs. In 
1949, Iowa’s pork production was more than 
four billion pounds. 

More saddle horses live in Iowa than in any 
other State. More than 200,000 light horses 
are stabled by Iowa owners. Only 2,500 are 
owned by training stables. 

Iowa leads the Nation in the literacy of its 
citizens. In Iowa, 99.2 percent of the people 
can read and write—the highest percent in 
the United States. 

There are industries in 600 Iowa towns, ac- 
cording to a survey made in 1950 by the 
Iowa Development Commission. Two years 
ago, 566 towns had industries. 

Of the 100 skilled labor crafts in the United 
States, 98 are represented in Iowa indus- 
tries. Only diamond cutters and seamen are 
not listed. 

Iowa is served by 76 interstate motor 
freight lines, and 80 intrastate trucking 
lines. There are 170,420 trucks owned in 
Iowa. 

More than half the families in Iowa own 
their homes. In 1950, a total of 475,122 


Iowans held deeds to their homes. 

Iowa gained 52 new industries in 1950. 
One-fourth of all the Iowans working out- 
side agriculture are now employed in indus- 
try 


Thirty-six percent of Iowa’s people live 
on farms, 43 percent in cities, and 21 per- 
cent in small cities. 

Iowa has 27 foundries which cast alumi- 
num, brass, bronze, and other nonferrous 
metals. 

Iowa ranks fourth in railroad mileage. It 
is served by 13 railroads. 

More than 90 percent of Iowa farms have 
telephones. 

Iowa has 46 commercial radio stations, and 
four noncommercial stations. 

Twenty Iowa radio stations are FM broad- 
casters, and three broadcast TV. 

There are 55 gray iron foundries in Iowa, 

Iowa has 315 public libraries. 


What Really Is Wrong? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, “What is 
really wrong?” is a question that is asked 
thousands of times every day all over 
this country. I have just returned from 
a short visit to my congressional district 
and I found that practically every person 
that I met was tremendously interested 
in the situation here in Washington and 
in the country generally. They were 
unanimous in their condemnation of the 
policies now being followed by the ad- 
ministration here in Washington. This 
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sentiment is properly appraised in a very 
well-written article which was written 
by Mr. Gordon Bush, the publisher of 
the Athens (Ohio) Messenger of which 
he is the owner and very capable editor, 
The article follows: 
Waar Reatty Is Wronc? 

The most difficult thing to understand in 
America today is why it is necessary, as ap- 
parently it is, for the people to be so divided 
on the subject of foreign military policy. 

They are not divided among themselves 
for all the differences of opinion as to the 
proper place to resist the spread of commu- 
nism. That is incidental, and, in fact, a 
militarily strategic matter. We've got to be- 
lieve that our military leaders know what 
they can or cannot do on this front or that. 
But beyond the problems of specific applica- 
tion, there is a universal dissention on the 
broad policy of foreign commitments. - 

You may think what you please of Taft, 
Hoover, Bridges, Wherry, and others leading 
the great debate, but you cannot discount 
them. They do represent our intelligent pub- 
lic leaders in the political field. 

You cannot discount the information 
available to Truman, Acheson, and the ad- 
ministrative advisers, and, seriously, it is 
unsound to doubt their loyalty and funda- 
mental desire to do the smart thing. 

Between these two forces of opinion, stand 
nearly 600 Congressmen who would give their 
individual left arms to be right in such a 
dispute and to go down in history as formu- 
lators of a successful policy. They are com- 
mon men for the most part not equipped 
with much more information than is the 
average thinking citizen, but they are in po- 
sitions of responsibility that cannot be alto- 
gether ignored by all of them. 

Outside these circles of influence and prom- 
inence stand the millions of American citi- 
zens who just don't agree with what has been 
done and with their understanding of what 
is to be done. Every letter to the editor, 
every curbstone conversation, proves this. If 
there is a substantial minority which does 
not feel like the articulate American citi- 
gen feels today, it is a strangely bashful 
group of citizens. 

Cherges are made on every hand, from the 
lowest commentators to the White House, 
which are unprovable yet the result of this 
bewilderment. That lack of unity, which 
may aiways be deplored, is not so much a 
difference of opinion as it reflects the failure 
to understand how those on the other side 
of the argument can have a case. Surely 
there is a serious lack of faith in the public, 
or the administration would not leave it so 
completely in the dark. That the public re- 
taliates with lack of faith in the administra- 
tion, is human nature. 

Could it be that we are, now, like the 
great body of Germans as the outsets of both 
world wars, unwilling to embrace warfare and 
therefore to risk our Nation, but unable to 
do anything about it because of an autoc- 
racy at the top which is determined to lead 
the Nation to its doom? 

Could we be standing on the edge of an era 
that will see the destruction of the United 

tates of America because of twisted thinking 
in the leadership? Has our system of repre- 
sentative government been so despoiled by 
socialistic progress that we are no longer a 
people free to choose our governors and direct 
their performance? 

It begins to ok like it. If President Tru- 
man can commit troops and thereby begin 
wars, or merely encourage wars, at his own 
discretion—and he has said lately that he 
can and will do just that—is there no power 
left in our so-called democratic Government 
to stop him? Is Congress impotent, or 
bribed by Government spending into going 
along as the ox goeth to the slaughter? 


What ts the nature of America, its elected 
officials and its people that we should stand 
idly by while a new form of government 
grows in our midst and takes over our rights 
of sanction and decision? The United 
Nations has bossed the Korean war from the 
first, and now we can"t even withdraw from 
it because of Indians and Ethiopians, Yugo- 
slavs and Greeks, Burmese and Chinamen, 
Britons and Swedes deciding they will keep 
Uncle Sam in there pitching until they see 
which way the ball game is going. 

Have we no national moral fiber of bull- 
headed selfishness, without which no nation 
can be respected? Are we so enmeshed in 
ideological hope that we cannot distinguish 
between servitude and independence? Is 
there no force of brains and determination 
left in Washington which even cares about 
maintaining the world leadership of 
America—leadership in the products and 
capabilities of the American people, if not 
in their seemingly stupid leaders? 

How can these leaders be right when the 
people always think better than they do and 
are now united in the demand to stop mon- 
keying around with our peace and welfare? 
Is there not a majority of citizens who would 
give up their Government doles, pensions, 
pay-offs, parities, for a continuation of the 
experience that has made this country the 
greatest place to live in all the world—up 
to this time? 


Qualifications of a Commissioner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF P*PRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edi- 
torial Qualifications of a Commissioner, 
which appeared in the Washington 
Sunday Star on December 24, 1950, and 
another editorial, District of Columbia 


{From the Washington Sunday Star of De- 
cember 24, 1950} 
QUALIFICATIONS OF A COMMISSIONER 
Commissioner Mason's illness in recent 
months and the fact that his present term 
as a District Commissioner is drawing to a 
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active in the work of the citizens’ associa- 
tions. He sought to have the attorney 
general and the district attorney bring quo 
warranto gs, but both officers de- 
clined. He then obtained permission from 
district court to bring such proceedings him- 
self as a taxpayer and citizen in the name 
of the Government. The case was tried by 
jury, he won it in district court and in the 
court of appeals. But the Supreme Court 
reversed, holding that as a taxpayer and 
citizen Mr. Frizzell was not an interested 
party, and also holding that as officers ap- 
pointed by the President and subject to his 
removal the attorney general and district 
attorney would not grant permission to a 
citizen to bring such proceedings and the 
Court had no power to do so. 

The upshot of the decision was that there 
was no way to invoke the residence qualifica- 
tion in court and that discretion in the 
matter lies with the President and the 
Senate. Mr. Newman was confirmed, despite 
his lack of qualification as to residence, and 
served two terms. The reason for the resi- 
dence requirement, of course, is to protect 
the people of the District against the Pres- 
ident’s use of the commissionerships as jobs 
for nonresident politicians. Most of the 
Presidents have abided by the spirit of the 
law, despite the evident lack of legal means 
to prevent an infraction. 

As a Member of Congress, Mrs. Norton has 
made her residence in Washington for some 
26 years—though obviously claiming resi- 
dence in New Jersey. In itself, her appoint- 
ment would be well received. As far as the 
law is concerned, however, her appointment 
would in effect render it meaningless. 


[From the Washington Post of January 6, 
1951] 
District or CoLumsBIA COMMISSIONER 
Mrs. Mary T. Norton’s statement that she 
would not accept an appointment as District 
Commissioner if it were offered was charac- 
teristically public-spirited. Her whole con- 


mittee she worked earnestly to make this 
community self-governing. It would, there- 


been active participants in District affairs— 

particularly among those who have 
been leaders in the effort to give the people 
of Washington full status as citizens of the 
United States. We submit to President Tru- 
man that anyone he chooses for the antici- 
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and a comprehensive grasp of local affairs. 
She demonstrated also, in contrast to her 
fellow Board members, a willingness to see 
the office she held placed at the disposal of 
the people in accordance with the home-rule 
legislation then pending. Mr. Van Arkel had 
a distinguishe: career in military service, 
and since then has been an extraordinarily 
able and vigorous counsel to the Senate Dis- 
trict Committee—a post which has given him 
exceptional knowledge of all the District's 
problems. No other person suggested for 
the commissionership has worked so ener- 
getically for this community's emancipation, 
We urge the appointment of Mr. Van Arkel 
or Mrs. Doyle with full confidence that, if 
chosen, he or she would hasten home rule. 


This Confused World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


‘Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Daily Drovers Journal circulates 
widely in the United States, and its sub- 
scribers on the whole, are a very capable 
group and a group whose patriotism can- 
not be questioned. 

In a recent issue of this newspaper its 
editor discusses the national situation 
very logically and very convincingly. Be- 
cause of the completeness of this edi- 
torial, I include it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record as a part of my remarks. It 
follows: 


Tu1s Conrusep WorRLD 


Joe Stalin must be chuckling up his sleeve 
these days at the terrible mess he has created 
in the world. He has us so confused we 
hardly know whether black is black or white. 
For example: 

By shifting his pawns properly, he got us 
entangled in a war. Yet we are not in a war, 
since we have declared war against none 
of the forces we are fighting. Neither have 
any of the other nations involved declared 
war. 

Furthermore, the war is being waged from 
China by one side, and Japan by the second, 
neither of which is now at war with the 
other. 

On the other hand, our leaders are now 
sitting down with Germans to plan revival 
of the German Army. We are, of course, still 
at war with Germany. At the same time, we 
talk of reviving the Japanese Army and 
Japanese war industry. We are still at war 
with Japan also. 

We are tightening down the clamps of 
censorship for more military security in the 
Korean War area. Yet in Tokyo, where the 
allied generals plan their strategy, Russian 
officers come and go freely, and pass infor- 
mation on to the Communists freely. This 
is possible because Russia is a member in 
good standing of the United Nations, which 
is fighting communism in eastern Asia. 

Because nobody wants this thing to spread 
beyond Korea, this is the only war in history 
in which one belligerent has a “safe base,” 
like the kids have in a game of tag. The 
Reds simply step over into Manchuria, and 
presto! they are “safe.” We will neither 
molest them there nor can we bomb their 
plants which turn out the shells which kill 
our soldiers. 

To add a further twist to the situation, 
Great Britain, which is our ally and the re- 


cipient of the bulk of our billions in aid 
during the past 4 years, is diplomatically a 
friend of the enemy we fight. She recognizes 
Red China formally and urges that the latter 
be allowed to become a member of the United 
Nations. All the while, Red Chinese are 
killing United Kingdom soldiers daily in 
Korea. 

Well, this could go on and on. But what’s 
the use? The longer the list, the greater the 
credit to the Russians, who must be given 
top rank as confusers of the issue. This 
Nation never was in greater need of en- 
lightened leadership. 


Fight To Win or Quit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial entitled “Fight To Win or Quit,” 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News for January 22, 1951: 


Ficut To WIN or QuIT 


General MacArthur says that the Ameri- 
can Army fighting of Korea as the agent of 
the United Nations awaits political deci- 
sions from “the chancellories of the world” 
on the problem confronting it. 

That problem is the intervention of Red 
China, dating from October. 

“Considering that the entire military 
might of Communist China is available 
against this relatively small command (the 
UN forces) ,”” General MacArthur warns, “only 
by maneuver may it avoid hazards inherent 
in the great odds which it now faces.” 

That is a clear challenge to the gentle- 
men representing the United Nations at 
Lake Success to make up their minds what 
they intend to do. And it must be an- 
swered. 

The American resolution branding the 
Reds as aggressors, which has been pre- 
sented to the UN, makes no provision for 
sanctions against Red China and carefully 
avoids anything that might be interpreted 
as authorizing General MacArthur to strike 
directly at Peiping’s homeland and supply 
bases. It is from China itself, and the 
bases there, that the Red forces fighting our 
troops are being supplied. But our troops 
have become the forgotten men in this war. 

The Defense Department is trying to muz- 
zle Maj. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, who raised 
this same issue upon his recent return from 
Korea. 

“We have been fighting distinctly under 
wraps since the Communists came into the 
war,” General O'Donnell says. “I never 
thought I'd see the day when we would have 
to sit back with our hands tied. * * * 
If we’re going to fight, let’s not hit 'em light, 
for heaven's sake. It’s time people knew that 
this is an all-out war.” 

That is mild to what the boys in the frozen 
foxholes are saying. 

They have been let down. They know it, 
They want to come home. 

They are tired of being shot at like sitting 
ducks, while the United Nations exchanges 
notes with the outlaw Chinese Government 
at Peiping. 

The State Department seems determined 
to make General MacArthur the goat in this 
situation, just as it made former Defense 
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Secretary Johnson the goat for the original 
debacle in Korea. 

But it can’t get away with that. 
ord is too clear. 

The fault is not in Korea but in Washing- 
ton, in London, and at Lake Success. 

The weakness of American political leader- 
ship was demonstrated when it was unable 
to persuade any of the other great powers to 
join us in sponsoring the mild condemna- 
tion resolution presented to the UN. 

Britain, Canada, and our other fair-weath- 
er friends will vote for this resolution on the 
show-down. But they'll do it with great re- 
luctance. And they are not prepared to sup- 
port any reprisal measures against the Chi- 
nese Reds. Yet this resolution would do 
nothing more than officially recognize a con- 
dition which has been fact for 3 months 
while ducking the question of what is to be 
done about it. So the resolution itself is an 
act of appeasement. 

General MacArthur has been gagged and 
General O’Donnell has been called on the 
carpet, doubtless to be warned to make no 
more statements on the outrageous way the 
policy makers have bungled this whole affair. 
But the truth will out, despite gags and cen- 
sorship. The record made at Lake Success is 
there for all to read. 

Our Army in Korea has plenty of fight left 
in it, according to General Collins, the Army 
Chief of Staff. 

But why should that Army fight when the 
cause it is supporting has been disowned by 
the organization it is representing? No ef- 
fort is being made to reinforce it. Why 
should more men die on a mission that seems 
to have been abandoned? 

The UN must answer these questions, or it 
will be faithless to the world which has 
placed its trust in it, and faithless to the 
men who have died fighting in its name. 

Economic sanctions should be voted 
against Red China. Its ports should be 
blockaded. The bases from which it is sup- 
plying its outlaw forces should be bombed. 
Aid should be extended to the guerrilla 
forces fighting the Reds on the China main- 
land. The Chinese Nationalists should be 
encouraged to return to China proper so that 
the Reds will be forced to fight on two 
fronts. That is the way to carry on this war 
if there is any desire to win it. 

It cannot be won by the present half- 
hearted measures. 

If the UN doesn’t intend to fight to win, 
then our troops should be pulled out and 
the whole enterprise abandoned. 

If the UN will not face up to this issue, 
then our own Government must. We should 
fight to win or quit. 


The rec- 


A Study in Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Sunday 
World-Herald, Omaha, Nebr., entitled 
“A Study in Confusion.” 

Mr. Speaker, those who will have 
charge of administering price controls, 
rationing, and all of the other measures 
to regiment the American people will do 
well to read this editorial. It might well 
be entitled “Lest We Forget.” 
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If controls are fastened upon our econ- 
omy, the Congress should reserve some 
strings to have them removed when they 
are no longer needed. The left wing ele- 
ment in this country is now using this 
emergency to fasten what they hope will 
be permanent controls upon the Ameri- 
can people. This should not happen. 

I commend the reading of this editorial 
to my colleagues: 

A Srupy tn CoNnrusIon 


Word from Washington that the new crop 
of economic controllers probably will start 
by controlling meat must have brought back 
a flood of not-so-old memories. 

Yor the average householder they were 
memories of red ration coupons, empty 
butcher trays, and strange portions of cow 
and hog anatomy that most had never set 
eyes on before. They were of meatless Tues- 
days and Fridays, and sometimes five other 
meatless days as well. They were memories 
of a flourishing black market and a swarm 
of OPA investigators, more sinister than 
Mack Sennett cops but not much more effec- 
tive. 

For the livestock producers and the meat 
packers the memories were even more vivid. 
In its attempts to regulate this great in- 
dustry the bureaucracy perpetrated one of 
the truly monumental snafus of World 
War II, the effects of which are being felt 
to this day. There are sheepmen who will 
tell you that the control program decimated 
the Nation’s lamb flocks, changed the peo- 
ple’s eating habits so drastically that the 
country never has gotten back to eating lamb 
as it did before the war. 

The ups and downs of the cattle and hog 
industries were almost as frustrating. 

A glance at the livestock market news of 
those days conveys something of the atmos- 
phere of the times. When, for instance, 
corn prices were frozen in April 1944 the 
hog market was glutted for seven straight 
weeks, yet pork remained point-high and 
scarce in the butcher shops. 

In September 1944 the Defense Supplies 
Corporation disclosed that the meat-subsidy 
program had cost $462,000,000, and 20 Mid- 
western Senators asked immediate elimina- 
tion of the subsidies as the only possible 
means of stabilizing the market. Instead, 
Stabilizer Vinson countered with promises 
of higher support prices and an increase in 
the subsidy to packers. Within 3 weeks 
the supply of hogs had nevertheless slid to 
the year’s low. 

Two months later, hog prices skidded 
overnight from the official ceiling price al- 
most to the support price. Spokesmen for 
producers blamed this break on the subsidy 
that packers received, regardless of what they 
paid the farmer. The packers blamed it on 
low meat ceilings and likewise berated the 
so-called subsidy. In December New York 
butcher shops were closed up and retail meat 
supplies were at an all-time low. | 

By January 21, 1945, the Government was 
juggling new ceilings on all meats, and the 
packers were s’ ‘1 pleading for an end of their 
subsidy. It should go, they said, not to 
slaughterers but to the producers and feeders. 
The Government's answer: Another increase 
in the packer subsidy. 

In April 1945 there was a new set-up de- 
signed to eliminate packers’ financial losses, 
give housewives more meat. It consisted of 
$34,000,000 more in subsidies to packers, 
bringing the total cost of meat subsidies 
to $560,000,000 for the year. There was a 
crack-down on slaughtering on the farm and 
OPA hired 500 more black-market inspectors. 

“If ceilings don’t work now,” said Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer William H. Davis, “animals 
will be allocated to federally inspected plan: 
and all other slaughter declared illegal.” 


The ceilings didn’t work, and on May 1 
the meat controllers reached their ultimate 
in hand-outs—a fourth increase in the packer 
subsidy, and a $35,000,000 subsidy to feeders 
payable through the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

By the time the war in Europe was over, 
the regimentation of the meat industry was 
complete—at a total cost of more than a 
billion dollars a year—and still there wasn't 
enough meat. 

Looking back on it, a number of men who 
spent their iives in producing livestock and 
processing meat said they believed that only 
one control was clearly necessary. That was 
the one setting aside certain quantities of 
meat for the Armed Forces. 

All the rest was @ costly and futile exer- 
cise in trying to control a vital industry 
which, its leaders believe, would have pro- 
duced more and distributed it just as fairly 
if the bureaucrats had kept their hands off. 


Cuba’s Strong Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT?# TIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein the following articles 
which appeared in the Michigan Times: 
Cusa’s StronG Man Is SEEKING PRESIDENCY 

AGAIN 
(By Antonio Torra) 

With announcement of his candidacy f 

the Presidency of Cuba there is special sig- 


nificance now in the personal of 
Cuba's strong man, Gen. eine 


Las Villas Province and candidate for re- 
election to the » was born Jan- 
uary 16, 1901, in the Veguitas District, near 
Banes Village,,in Oriente Province, a little 


h 


i 
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and honors as rebels against Spain, and of 
the warriors and thinkers who had inspired 
them by words and example. 

The former sergeant told his son of Marti, 
poet and apostle of Cuba's freedom; of Saco 
and Varela; of Caballero and the Maceos; 
of Washington and Bolivar; Lincoln and 
Morelos. 

At 13 his first great grief struck Fulgencio— 
the death of his mother. At 16 he started 
out alone. At 20 he was inside the gates of 
Habana. April 12, 1921, saw his enlistment 
in the army. This term was for 2 years. 
May 23, 1923, he reenlisted for a 5-year 
term. After 5 years he won his plea for of- 
fice duty. He served at general staff head- 
quarters, Camp Columbia, winning in a class 
of 100 the position of staff sergeant stenog- 
rapher, highest Army rank in those days for 
enlisted men. September 4, 1933, at the end 
an orgy of bloodshed and revolutionary acts, 
he took command of the island. Later he 
was made chief of the army, retiring Decem- 
ber 4, 1939, to become the candidate of a 
seven-party coalition for the Presidency—and 
to win. 

This election was destined to make history 
in all Latin countries. It was conceded 
everywhere that the election was honest and 
orderly. Women went to the polls, There 
was no coercion, no threats, no violence ex- 

in one or two spots where followers 
of candidates below the office of president en- 
gaged themselves. The huge vote, the tre- 
mendous majority accorded Batista, was a 
genuine expression from a people long op- 
pressed in matters of the ballot, The elec- 
tion was a superb compliment to Fulgencio 
Batista. He has not been unmindful of it. 
His life thus far has been dedicated to the 
betterment of his people, and it will continue 
to be so dedicated. The road he has traveled 
to the top was a long, hard, tortuous one, 
understood best only by those who know 
what hardships and impossibilities confront 
the poor boy seeking to brush aside the 
limited horizon before him. 


CHAMPION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE COMMON 


(By Antonio Torra, Habana, Cuba; and Ed A. 
Nowack, Lansing, Mich.) 

Gen. Fulgencio Batista, former presidente 
of the Republic of Cuba, referred to approv- 
ingly as the “nonpareil” of Cuban political 
history, is facing public service responsibili- 
ties probably never before faced by a Cuban. 
A swiftly changing world has created prob- 
lems of organized human living almost too 
great for men to cope with. Capitols of all 
nations seethe with intrigue. New sets of 
governmental purposes appear overnight. 

Senor Batista’s keen grasp of world affairs, 
the progress of United Nations, his apprecia- 
tion of the panorama of international causes 
and effects equip him extraordinarily with 
qualifications as a world figure. 

As guest speaker at Daytona Beach Rotary 
Batista lifted the iron curtain brusquely. In 
part he said: 

“I desire to make some observations about 
present world affairs which have involved us 
in a new tragedy of very grave significance. 
I refer, of course, to the war in Korea. 

“Unfortunately the termination of the 
Second World War failed completely to bring 
peace and comfort to humanity. Instead, 
anguish and fears came out of the so-called 
peace. I find that the doubts and skepticism 
of the people are developing in many quarters 
into a feeling of weariness, fatigue, and a 
dangerous fatalism. 

“We must fight such defeatism vigorously 
and constantly, otherwise our civilization 
will be destroyed. 
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“The hope of mankind that the nations 
could live in peace in spite of different ideol- 
ogies supported by strong nations is in dan- 
ger of being smashed. 

“Instead of laying the basis for a friendly 
world certain nations put self-interests above 


“What we have today, after 5 years of 
temporizing is, in fact, another war. 

“We of the Western World cannot, indeed, 
accept a world of peace if it is to be dictated 
by the Russian Kremlin. And since the ter- 
mination of World War II we have an excel- 
lent opportunity to observe why we cannot 
get permanent peace. 

“During these years Russia has reduced 
many sovereign nations into puppets—Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania, Hungary, East Germany. China is 
dismembered. Iran and Tibet are in imme- 
diate fear of reduction to mere puppet states. 

“Russia seeks to take all of Asia and con- 
tinue on until the world is hers. We do not 
need to speculate or guess any longer about 
Russia's plans. 

“We have the best evidence possible—the 
tangible, cold facts to prove this. The fate 
of the puppet nations alone demonstrates it. 

“The leaders of democracy, the people of 
your country and mine and all our allies, 
must face the awful fact, that I have just 
stated, that Russia is embarked on a program 
of world conquest. Fortunately the United 
Nations (or at least a majority of them) have 
come to realization of what is going on be- 
hind the iron curtain. Democracy has at 
last, through a decision of the United Na- 
tions to oppose Russian aggression, called 
a halt. 

“But Korea, I fear, has become only the 
first battleground. Only time will tell 
whether the defeat of Russia in Korea will 
put an end to her ambitions. 

“Whatever happens the destiny of the 
world is resting now only on two powerful 
nations, Russia and the United States. The 
fate of humankind is in their hands. On one 
side waves the red flag of tyranny; on the 
other shines the beacon of freedom.” 

True it is that Russia is playing a shrewd 
military game in forcing the United States 
to fight 6,000 miles from home, but Russia 
had better beware that she might carry the 
game too far. 

So much for the external picture, particu- 
larly the workers, who are the big target of 
Russia, that Russia has used communism to 
wipe out the freedom of the Russian people. 

“It is not necessary to explain that, like 
the Nazi system, the Russian regime also 
means slavery; slavery in respect to free 
thought; slavery in respect to religion; and, 
in the end, physical slavery. We know how 
the Russian dictators and the” subdictators 
all the way down, treat the masses. They 
risk their lives if they express thoughts con- 
trary to the Russian Government; they are 
sent into exile for minor offenses. 

“They must sacrifice their welfare and the 
lives of their families for the benefit of the 
totalitarian regime. They are, I say, slaves. 
We must show the world, by example, that 
in our democracies we have real freedom, 
that no man is a slave. 

“The burden of arming the democracies 
of the world has fallen upon the United 
States. It is a mighty load, of course, but 
what other nations in these days, can stand 
up against Russia? 

“France’s manpower was sapped in the 
First World War. Britain’s was badly hurt 
in the Second World War. West Germany 
is an uncertain and a confused country; we 
do not know how far we can trust the Ger- 
mans. Italy’s power of resistance is weaker 
than ever and Japan’s military strength 
is gone. The only world power to combat 
bs oe military machine is the United 


“The rest of the United Nations look to her 
for support. But at the same time, all the 
democracies must prepare themselves as 
strongly as possible to help. 

“It also behooves all democratic nations 
who can do so to help the struggling masses 
in the underprivileged parts of the world. 
They are entitled to live freely, with full 
protection of the law and to earn a decent 
livelihood. They are entitled to raise healthy 
families, to educate them and to prepare 
them to live their own lives. Overlook these 
unhappy masses and they become easy vic- 
tims of Communist dialectic and material- 
ist doctrine. Like everybody else the under- 
privileged wish a better standard of living, 
and above all, like everybody else, they want 
freedom. They want freedom of speech, free- 
dom of thought and freedom of movement 
and they want democratic institutions be- 
cause no man, however humble, wants to be 
a slave. We must help the poorer classes to 
attain a better existence so that they will 
fight for freedom and democracy for all 
people everywhere. 

“The disgruntled and the dissatisfied of 
the world are quick to recognize, just as we 
do, that democratic systems have certain 
natural weaknesses, therefore, governments 
of the people and by the people should strive 
constantly to eliminate whatever errors we 
find, so that the great principles in your 
Declaration of Independence and Constitu- 
tion, and the hope and need to enjoy the 
freedom and the rights which your people, 
my people, and all other freedom-loving 
people want, will live forever.” 


The Congress Has a Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the following 
editorial entitled ‘“‘The Congress Has a 
Duty,” published in the Chatham Cour- 
ier of January 18, 1951: 

Tue Concress Has a Duty 


We are not surprised at the worriment of 
many Members of the Congress over the 
attitude of President Truman in relation to 
the disposition of our Armed Forces through- 
out the world. 

Recently, the Chief Executive was quoted 
as saying that he would listen to the Mem- 
bers of Congress, but that he alone would 
determine where and in what numbers our 
troops would be sent. 

We assume that the President took this 
position because of the fact that the Con- 
stitution makes him Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy. Yet we feel that there 
are grounds for every grave concern over 
his military judgment. 

Last June he stated that our forces were 
in Korea as a “police action.” We have 
never heard exactly what he meant by that, 
but we do know that American casualties 
to date number 50,000. We also know that 
not alone North Korea, but Communist 
China are fighting with all of their strength 
against the troops we have in that country. 
To most people that would mean war, but 
apparently it doesn’t to Mr. Truman. 

So many Members of Congress justifiably 
wonder just what his next venture will be 
and if he will undertake to circumvent the 
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American Constitution which specifically 
provides that only the Congress has the 
power to declare war? 

It is a serious proposition and unless steps 
are taken to restrict the authority of the 
President, we are very liable to find our- 
selves governed by the will and whim of a 
dictator who can send our boys to die 
wherever he chooses. 

It would seem the time is now at had 
when the Congress accepted its responsibili- 
ties which the Constitution clearly gives it 
and require the President to obey its 
mandates. 


Congress Cannot Escape Its Responsi- 
bility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Members of Congress are prone to 
find excuses for failure to measure up 
to our responsibilities. When indignant 
constituents write in and complain 
about existing conditions, the Korean 
War, Mr. Acheson, drafting of 18-year- 
olds, and many other subjects, we at- 
tempt to evade direct answers to their 
questions. 

As part of my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a copy of a letter written by a prom- 
inent constituent who refuses to accept 
congressional excuses made in response 
to a letter that he had written. He calls 
a spade a spade, and the Congressman’s 
face was red. 

The letter follows: 


JaNvUARY 17, 1951. 

My Dear CoNncrEessMAN: I want to thank 
you very much for your note of January 3, 
including your form letter reply on matters 
of foreign policy, etc. I am pleased to know 
that you read my letter carefully and wel- 
come the judgment of people in the State. 

I wish to refer to certain statements in 
your form letter as follows: “We cannot dis- 
sipate United States resources.” 

With this statement I agree, and yet we 
find that Congress is doing exactly that. The 
hypocrisy and dishonesty of the President’s 
State of the Nation speech is evidenced by 
the fact that he is calling for colossal addi- 
tional sums to spend and throw away over 
the world under the guise of defense and 
fighting communism. 

At the same time he has not made a single 
move to cut down the ridiculously high ex- 
pense of our Government here at home. 

He asks that the citizens of the country 
deny themselves “until it hurts.” 

What is he doing? 

What are the Members of Congress doing? 

What is the Government itself doing to 
deny itself to the point where it hurts? 

The whole situation is absurd when you 
look at it from this point of view. 

When the Government itself reduces the 
number of employees by 50 percent and cuts 
the domestic budget likewise, then it is time 
to begin to ask for additicnal sums for de- 
fense and similar p b 

The real situation could be met without 
any additional taxes if a real effort was 
honestly made. 

You say “The United States 1s carrying 
practically the entire brunt of the fighting 
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in Korea” and that this is a “lopsided situa- 
tion which must never recur under UN 
jurisdiction.” 

Of course, the facts are obvious. As long 
as we are a member of an institution like the 
United Nations there will be the same per- 
formance; that is why this country should 
get out of it at once. The United Nations 
was conceived in dishonesty; it is wholly 
futile. Every sensible person knew that what 
has happened would happen when the test 
came. The United Nations has made itself 
ridiculous. It pretends to be fighting for 
peace—to be a peace organization and against 
aggression. 

As a matter of fact it is, at the present 
time, rewarding aggression and making pro- 
posals and doing other acts which are noth- 
ing more than paying a premium for aggres- 
sion. The whole situation is almost un- 
believable. 

You say “We must protect United States 
above all.” 

With this I agree, but we are not doing it; 
we are protecting everybody else, apparently, 
but not the United States. 

You say, “America has made some solemn 
and binding commitments under the UN 
Charter and under the North Atlantic 
Defense Pact.” 

We did not make commitments to start 
wars illegally and unconstitutionally, nor to 
furnish 90 or 95 percent of all the forces 
under United Nations police action, yet we 
are doing it. 

We did not make any commitments to 
supply land soldiers or land armies for 
Europe under the Atlantic Pact, yet the 
President is unlawfully and wunconstitu- 
tionally attempting to do it. 

Congress should stop this. 

You say, “We as a people believe in the 
sanctity of the pledged word.” 

I would agree with this statement if you 
refer to the people, but I do not agree with it 
when you refer to our Government. Neither 
the Congress, nor the executive department, 
nor the judicial department, all three of 
whom have violated their oaths of office and 
their pledged word against the wishes of the 
people. 

For example, they have violated the written 
word printed on our currency, and on our 
Government bonds, and have swindled the 
people out of thousands of millions of dollars 
by the most colossal swindle ever perpetrated 
when the United States went off gold and 
repudiated its solemn and not only pledged 
work, but its written word. It is idle to 
speak about honesty when every arm of our 
own Government is guilty of such conduct. 

You say, “If we were to abandon Europe 
and Africa we would lose all of Europe’s and 
Africa’s (a) manpower, (b) production facili- 
ties, (c) essential raw materials.” 

Why do vou use the word “abandon”? 

If we stayed at home and minded our own 
business we would not abandon them; we 
would be doing the sound thing and the cor- 
rect thing, and we would not lose either the 
manpower or the production facilities, or the 
essential raw materials. We would be highly 
respected by these nations instead of en- 
couraging their contempt and hatred which 
we have been doing by our policies and acts. 
The actual facts are that Europe has (a) more 
people, (b) more production facilities by far, 
(c) more essential raw materials, (d) much 
more mechanical and productive and techni- 
cal ability, (e) much better tion, 
communications, both on land and sea, than 
exists in Russia. 

Why then does Europe any form of 
assistance from the United States? 

If they want to change their system and 
adopt communism they most surely will; 
nothing that we can do will stop them. 

If they do not want to they have all the 
facilities—manpower and everything else, 


far greater than Russia, and can easily stop 
Russia. 

It seems silly to talk about trying to help 
people unless they want to help themselves, 
and even more silly for us to talk about 
helping Europe fight communism when we 
have done our best to insult and otherwise 
make curselves obnoxious to the one coun- 
try in Europe that is really fighting com- 
munism, and that is Spain. 

You say “If we were to abandon Africa” 
(you use the word abandon which I cannot 
understand) “Russia would have a nearby 
base to unleash an attack on South Amer- 
ica.” 

It seems to me this is a very far-fetched 
idea. 

What would the United States be doing, 
and a great many others, if Russia were 
trying to make a base in Africa to attack 
the Western Hemisphere which you say 
would crumble. In fact you say the entire 
Western Hemisphere would crumble. 

If there is any germ of truth or fact in 
your statement then we better get rid of our 
present executive it, the Com- 
mander in Chief and all the other officials 
of the Army and Navy and Air Force, and 
go out and hire some men who have real 
ability and brains to do the job. 

The United States Commander in Chief, 
so-called,.and the Defense forces, have had 
10 times as much money to spend and have 
been spending it for the last 10 years, as 
any other nation, and if they can't protect 
the Western Hemisphere, we better get rid 
of them and do it promptly. 

If Hitler, with all of his preparations, 
could not go miles across the English 
Channel, how ridiculous it is to assume that 
Russia is going to fight its way 2,000 miles 
to establish bases in Africa from which to 
crumble the defenses of the Western Hemi- 
sphere another 2,000 or 3,000 miles away. 

You say, “We long for peace but Russia 
has the decision.” 

This is a statement that I cannot under- 
stand. 

You say, “Every thinking person knows 
that while America longs for peace, the de- 
cision rests in the Kremlin.” 

I consider myself a thinking person and 
I do not know any such thing, and I know 
of no other thinking person who believes it. 

Anything that rests in the Kremlin in the 
way of power we, the United States, put 
there. We financed them, backed them up, 
and set them up during the recent World 
War, without our help they would today be 
&@ very poor fourth-rate power. 

The facts are that Russia cannot fight 
outside of its own borders; her people will 
fight for their homeland but they will not 
fight outside of the borders of Russia for 
phony ideology like communism. Russia 
will be lucky if she prevents her satellites or 
her own people from assassinating the dic- 
tators who are controlling them. 

We certainly must have a lamentably weak 

p of men in the Government of the 
United States if they are laboring under the 
delusion that world decisions rest in the 
Kremlin. Even Truman does not seem to 
believe this because he started a war of his 
own, privately, without authority, illegally, 
and unconstitutionally; he paid no attention 
to Russia’s opinions. 

You say “that in international relations 
the President is ‘the sole organ of the Federal 
Government’.” 

There is nothing in the Constitution that 
said the President of the United States can 
make illegal and unsound commitments. It 
never was the intention of the fathers of 
this country or the writers of the Constitu- 
tion to make the Constitution subordinate to 
some private or secret 
might be made by the 
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he is not “the sole organ of the Federal 
Government.” 

There is no arrangement that he can make 
with a foreign country of any consequence 
which involves commitments of the United 
States that does not have to have the ap- 
proval of the Senate before it becomes a fact 
or effective. Even then any such proposal 
or arrangement or treaty is not to override 
or supersede the Constitution. Every sane 
person knows that it never was the intent 
of the Constitution or the people that made 
it to have the Constitution destroy itself by 
making treaties , negative, nullify, 
or undermine any clause in the Constitution. 

You say “the Congress must and will re- 
main vigilant and on guard in its domain.” 

This is exactly what Congress has not done 
during the past 17 years. They have cheer- 
fully ignored the oaths of office and obliga- 
tions of the Congressmen during these 17 
years by practically abdicating and allow- 
ing the Chief Executive to set himself up 
as a dictator. They have voted him the 
funds and the powers without necessity at 
any time, and they have passed laws the 
effect of which is to undermine the entire 
American system. 

Instead of being “on guard and vigilant” 
they have done the opposite. They have 
collaborated with a Chief Executive and with 
the internationalist to undermine, to so- 
cialize, and to destroy America piecemeal. 

I have written you a number of times as 
you know, and I have been hoping and hop- 
ing for 15 years or more that Congress would 
become vigilant and get on the job that Con- 
gressmen are elected for. 

So, if you really mean what you say in 
the last paragraph of your circular letter— 

“Be assured we of the Congress are on the 
job,” then I would be indeed very happy. 

Yours very truly. 


Selective Service Act Age Limit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, soon it 
will be necessary for us to pass upon the 
question of lowering the Selective Service 
Act age limit so as to include young men 
18 years of'age or thereabouts. It seems 
imperative that we must expand the pro- 
visions of the Selective Service Act in 
view of our great need for larger numbers 
in the armed services. Surely we are 
conscious of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. Personally, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, I would vote to include 18- 
year-olds rather than to call upon com- 
bat veterans who are fathers to reenter 
the service. I am very hopeful that con- 
ditions will change to such an extent 
that it will not be necessary to call the 
teenagers. If it appears we must in- 
clude young men of tender years, then 
it is our responsibility to protect them— 
physically, mentally, and morally. As 
in the past, I expect to sponsor legisla- 
tion which should and will limit the 
temptations to which our young boys will 
be subjected. In this connection, I in- 
clude herewith a clipping from the cur- 
rent issue of the Clipsheet, as issued by 
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the temperance board of the Methodist 


Church: 
EIGHTEEN Years OLD 


The situation which confronts this country 
is increasingly serious. Men in whom the 
people have great confidence, have 
the possibility that millions of the 18-year- 
old young men of America must be inducted 
into the Armed Forces under some system of 
training and service. 

The young man who is 18 years of age is 
perhaps at the most formative period of his 
life. It may be necessary that these forma- 
tive years be spent in uniform but it is not 
a prospect which gives satisfaction to Amer- 
icans; it is a terrible thing—but these are 
terrible times. One thing we should insist 
upon: that the influences which surround 
these young men and the example set be- 
fore them, be in accord with the highest 
ideals of American life. Their service should 
not be demoralizing to them. The arrange- 
ment by which the Government cooperates 
with the brewing industry in making thou- 
sands of new friends and young friends at 
that, for the beer trade, should be set aside. 

The Government would do well, in what- 
ever system of recruitment and training it 
sets up, to follow conscientiously the advice 
of the President’s Advisory Commission on 
Universal Training which was established in 
1947 and which included Joseph E. Davies, 
Harold W. Dodds, Truman K. Gibson, Jr., 
Daniel A. Poling, Anna M. Rosenberg, Samuel 
I. Rosenman, Edmund A. Walsh, Charles E. 
Wilson, Karl T. Compton—a strong, wise, 
patriotic group. After 6 months of intensive 
study they issued a unanimous report recom- 
mending UMT and outlining (p. 73) some 
directions for its set-up. 

All these directions were important, such 
as, for example: 

(1) “The selection of men of character as 
commanding officers of the several camps.” 

And (2) “The selection, and proper train- 
ing in the problems of an 18-year-old, of the 
officers and noncommissioned officers who 
will take part in the training.” 

But (7) “Limitation of the opportunities 
for purchase by trainees of any alcoholic 
beverages, including beer, through (a) pro- 
hibiting the sale thereof to them on any 
military, naval, or other camp reservation, 

any post exchange, ship’s store, or 
canteen, (b) declaring off-limits to trainees 
all taverns, taprooms, and similar facilities 
whose principal business is selling alcoholic 
beverages, (c) soliciting the assistance of 
local communities in this program, and (d) 
making it a Federal crime knowingly to sell 
such beverages to any person in training.” 

Wise words uttered by wise men. 

If the armed services are to have the 
whole-hearted support of Christian people, 
it is advisable that these words be heeded. 
Ruin of tens of thousands of veterans of the 
recent war, now caught in the terrible toils 
of alcoholism because they began the habit 
of drinking while in service, lies heavy upon 
the hearts of many millions of the best citi- 
zens of this country. Beer is the beginning— 
alcoholism, all too frequently, is the end, 


Drafting of 18-Year-Old Boys 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 
OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, January 24, 1951 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 

the most controversial legislative mat- 
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ters to come before the first session of 
the Eighty-second Congress is that con- 
cerning the drafting of 18-year-old boys. 
I can well understand the position in 
which the mothers of these young men 
find themselves, inasmuch as I am the 
father of three sons, each of whom be- 
gan his service in the Armed Forces dur- 
ing World War II when he was of the 
age of 17 or 18. It is difficult to make a 
decision as to whether or not we should 
draft these young men, the cream of 
all crops, at this early age for the pur- 
pose of actively defending our country 
in the bearing of arms. But yet it is 
our bounden duty to protect our pre- 
cious heritage—a heritage of freedom 
for all ages and made more dear be- 
cause of the sacrifices of the loyal fore- 
bears of the United States. While 
making these decisions, it is very heart- 
ening to have such a frank, honest, un- 
selfish, and sincere letter as that re- 
ceived from Mrs. Mardelle L. Clark, 4509 
Elm Street, Chevy Chase, Md., which I 
include under leave to extend my 
remarks: 
JaNvArY 17, 1951. 
Hon, WaYNe ASPINALL, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sim: It is my understanding that the 
congressional mail contains protests by 
mothers against the drafting or training of 
18-year-old boys and that those against such 
a draft exceed letters in favor by about 
100 to 1. 

Perhaps the unfavorable ratio is partly due 
to the failure of mothers like me to express 
our opinions. As the mother of four sons 
and mother-in-law of a 20-year-old, I realize 
that I could find many reasons why not one 
of them should serve our country in its time 
of need, if I consulted only my own heart. 
Nevertheless, my second son, who was drafted 
in 1945 while in his freshman year at col- 
lege, and who finally received his Reserve 
commission at the end of junior year, has 
been called into service and is en route to 
the Pacific destination to which his battalion 
was sent. He may some time be able to com- 
plete his education as a chemical engineer, 
but probably not for a long time. My third 
son was in the First Marine Corps Reserve 
unit which was activated. The oldest, nrar- 
ried, and with a young son of his own, is 
applying for a Navy commission because the 
Navy gave him an education during World 
War II in the ROTC. The son-in-law will 
probably be drafted this year. 

In spite of these disturbances in the 
lives of my dear children, I do not hesitate 
to say that, when my youngest son, who is 
now 16, reaches his eighteenth birthday, I 
shall not protest his entrance into military 
service. Our wars have not been won until 
the 18-year-olds were trained and put into 
service, and certainly in the present struggle, 
‘unless we win we shall have little to offer 
the boys of the future. Then, too, if any 
son of mine must fight, I want him to be 
sufficiently trained so that he can defend 
himself as well as fight for others. Any 
other way is slaughter. 

As a Colorado voter, I am ashamed of the 
public utterances of some of our Senators. 
It would be well if our Congress considered 
what is best for our country and helped 
the protesting mothers to understand the 
need, instead of catering to their emotional 
outbursts in the hope of gaining votes. 

Sincerely, 
MARDELLE L. CLARK. 
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Spiritual Renaissance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article referred to me by 
Mr. Fred W. Barnaclo, 1716 Northwest 
Thirty-fourth Street, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., which appeared in the Daily Okla- 
homan on Friday, January 5, 1951: 

PraYer Room ror a New UN 
(By Edith Johnson) 

Would the Congress allow the canceling 
of a plan to set aside one room for prayer 
and meditation in the new United Nations 
Building arising on the bank of the East 
River in New York? 

It was THomAs J. LANE, Representative 
from Massachusetts, who put this question 
in the House a few days before the Eighty- 
first Congress adjourned. 

At a time when the American people are 
turning to prayer for strength and guidance, 
it is almost unthinkable that differences in 
belief or opinion skould be permitted to de- 
feat such a plan, nebulous as it may be. 

Better late than never, a room for such 
purposes had been opened at Lake Success 
at the instance of United Nations Secretary 
Trygve Lie, as Mr. Lang reminded his fellow 
Representatives. The majority of people 
having an interest in spiritual matters and 
believing that there is power in prayer had 
assumed, therefore, that a similar room 
would be provided in the new building. That 
doubt has been cast over the issue, if one 
may call it that, comes to them as a surprise. 

Whether opposition to this plan comes 
from representatives from the Soviet Union 
and Russia's satellites or whether confusion 
has arisen from sectarian differences within 
our own country is not, as yet, quite clear. 
In any event, a decision to rule out a prayer 
room would be regressive action. 

Delegates to the United Nations confer- 
ence in San Francisco remember that con- 
ference sessions opened with brief period for 
meditation, this method accommodating 
people of all faiths, many of whom must 
have felt a need for clearer understanding 
of the problems before them and greater 
wisdom in dealing with them. But when 
the United Nations came into being at Lake 
Success and Flushing Meadow there seemed 
to exist a hope that atheist Russia might be 
appeased and the peace won the more easily 
if her delegates were not annoyed by any 
form of religious observance. So the matter 
was dropped until public opinion became a 
factor to be reckoned with and a place for 
meditation was set aside. 

Now that there is no prospect whatever of 
appeasing Russia, Communist China, or any 
other nation living under the Red flag, surely 
some plan should be worked out to provide 
the prayer room. It should not require any 
great amount of courage for delegates to the 
UN who want it to ask for it, and it should 
not have to be urged by Members of the 
Congress. 

Why, indeed, should not the United States 
establish a room in the new building to 
which Members could withdraw and pray? 

Was not this Nation founded on Christian 
principles? 
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Are not all sessions of the Congress opened 
with prayer, each body having its own 
chaplain? 

Do not all State legislative bodies follow 
a similar practice? * 

Is not the ceremony of inaugurating a 
President of the United States religious as 
well as civil in character? Is not this true 
also of the ceremonies when a governor is 
abcut to take office in his State? 

Is not every witness brought into court 
commanded to lay his hand on the open 
Bible and swear that he will tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
so help me God? 

Is not the declaration “In God we trust” 
impressed on some of our coins? 

What if Russian representatives should 
object? Have they not been in the business 
of objecting ever since the UN was organized? 

As jor the several religious bodies repre- 
sented in the UN this hardly would be a time 
for the expression of sectarian narrowness, 
criticism or condemnation. Should there 
be any misunderstanding of this nature it 
should be cleared up readily among people 
of good will. The very name, United Na- 
tions, suggests, does it not, that the spirit 
of brotherhood should prevail? 

Lay men and women who are in accord 
with the idea are free to say so. Ministers 
and priests can plead for it. Also the press 
and the radio. 

No citizen is too unimportant to refrain 
from speaking up. And this includes the 
housewife whose voice never is heard in the 
public forum, the grocer’'s clerk, the mail- 
man, the farmer, the brakeman on the rail- 
road, the bus driver, and the porter on a 
pullman car. Students in high school and 
college certainly have a stake in the mak- 
ing of such a decision and they should be 
heard from. Who should have a keener con- 
cern for the development of events than 
they? 

If, as many believe, the world is passing 
through a spiritual crisis and the most press- 
ing need for the moment is a spiritual ren- 
aissance, provision for a place for prayer 
in the meeting house of the nations would 
present one answer to the forces of ma- 
terialism. 


Heroine Mary Frances Housley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the whole country was inspired by 
the heroic acts of Miss Mary Frances 
Housley, stewardess on the plane in- 
volved in the recent Philadelphia air 
wreck. The following is a clipping from 
the latest edition of Time magazine 
which tells the tragic and heroic story 
of this lovely young Floridian: 

HEROES 
TAKE YOUR TIME 

Afterward, one passenger remembered see- 
ing “the fence coming” and hearing some- 
one yell: “We're going to crash.” Within 
seconds, the National Airlines DC-4 was 
skidding along the sleet-coated runway of 
Philadelphia's International Airport. It ran 
off the runway, through a ditch. Its landing 


gear disintegrated, flames shot from a rup- 
tured fuel tank. 


Stewardess Mary Frances Housley threw 
open the door. Men and women rushed for 


it. One woman jumped with her coat on 
fire, tore it off and ran from the scene. 
Pretty, 24-year-old “Frankie” Housley stood 
by the door, cooly advising her passengers to 
“take your time.” One panic-stricken 
woman crawled along the aisle away from the 
door and toward the nose of the plane. An- 
other woman screamed, “Get my baby.” 
Frankie could have jumped. Instead, she 
turned back into the flaming cabin. 

When the wreckage had cooled, firemen 
climbed in to bring out seven bodies—five 
women, two infants. One of the women was 
heroic Frankie Housley. She was found lying 
in the aisle with the body of 4-month-old 
Brenda Joyce Smith in her arms. 


Facts on Food Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, so many erroneous statements 
have appeared in the press recently hold- 
ing the farmer responsible for the in- 
creased food costs that I think it is only 
fair that the House be given the facts. 
I include in the Recorp an article writ- 
ten by Mr. A. D. Stedman, farm editor of 
the Saint Paul Pioneer Press and Dis- 
patch, which clearly states the farmer’s 
position and think each and every Mem- 
ber of this House will do well to study it 
carefully. I would also like to commend 
it to the attention of the columni-ts who 
have, so far, painted only one side of 
this picture. 

Te article follows: 


FAcTs ON Foon Prices 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


In the hubbub over rising food prices, mil- 
lions of fingers are now being pointed in ac- 
cusation, A concert of voices names the al- 
leged offender. The Washington storekeeper, 
selling dollar;a-dozen eggs to Senator Ture 
put the bee on the popular culprit—the farm- 
er, he said, and Government-supported egg 
prices. The baker, talking about higher 
bread prices, emphasized wheat and other 
ingredient costs. 

The housewife, buying apples at 10 cents a 
pound; the soft drink consumer laying costs 
to sugar prices; even the cocktail hound soak- 
ing up highbalis at 50 cents a drink while 
orating against milk prices at 18 cents a 
quart—all these lately have seemed agreed as 
to where the blame belongs. That is on the 
farmer, on the huge Government stores of 
food bought in supporting farm prices, and 
on the allegedly fantastic Government losses 
on farm purchases and farm subsidies. 

But reasonable people will no doubt be in- 
tvrested in knowing the relevant facts, not 
on just one side, but on both sides of that 
story. 

As to eggs, it is true that farm prices did 
advance rather sharply (28 percent) above 
the unusually low price a year earlier. The 
co has been steadily moderating from the 
peak. 

But as a farmer and producer of eggs 
on his farm near Northfield, Senator Ture, 
talking to the Washington seller, had the 
facts first-hand about farm prices of eggs. 
Those prices on THyYe’s farm had been no- 
where near $1 a dozen, but about 42 cents. 
The Government was supporting them, but 
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stopped that on December 31. So in blam- 
ing dollar-a-dozen eggs on Government- 
supported farm prices, the Washington 
storekeeper was 100 percent wrong. 

As to bread, not over one-fifth of what 
the consumer pays for his loaf goes to the 
wheat farmer. On December 15, wheat 
prices were up just 6 percent from their 
level a year earlier. That rise wouldn't ac- 
count for a rise of one-fifth of a cent for a 
loaf of bread. All the farm ingredients put 
together, including lard as well as wheat, do 
not account for one-third of the consumer 
bread price. Almost two-thirds of the con- 
sumer price goes to the baker and retailer. 

Recently one of THYE’s colleagues, Senator 
MAyYBAN&, «° South Carolina, made this state- 
ment: “In June 1948 the price of wheat was 
$2.81 a bushel; the price of a 1-pound 
loaf of bread, 13.8 cents. But in October 
1950, the price of wheat had dropped to $1.91 
a bushel, whereas the price of a 1-pound 
loaf of bread had risen to 14.7 cents.” Cer- 
tainly the labor costs of baking, slicing, 
wrapping, and offering other services now 
demanded by consumers have been going up. 
But centering the blame for rising bread 
prices on the wheat farmer isn’t in accord 
with the facts. 

As to apples, the western farmer last 
autumn got 90 cents per 50-pound box, field 
run, delivered at the packing platform. That 
was 1.8 cents a pound to cover all his costs 
of growing, spraying, irrigating, picking, and 
hauling. The charges added by washing, 
sorting, wrapping, crating, storing, transport- 
ing, wholesaling, and retailing are what push 
the consumer price up to 8, 10, or 11 cents 
a pound. 

As to sugar, the cost was actually lower in 
late December than it was on October 31, 
1947, when sugar controls were removed. 
And the sugar price is so tiny an item any- 
way in the cost of a soft drink that it would 
be hard to find the effect of a 1-cent-a-pound 
sugar increase on a bottled drink. 

The authentic facts about farm prices are 
available to all. They had, on December 15, 
risen 23 percent from the bottom a year 
earlier. Beef cattle and lamb prices were 
respectively 41 and 38 percent above their 
official parity or equality with general price 
levels. But milk, butterfat, grains, turkeys, 
and chickens were substantially below and 
potatoes, apples, sweet potatoes, and citrus 
fruits far below parity. 

The recovery of farm prices accompanies 
a national jump to $206,000,000,000 in dis- 
posable personal income, after taxes. Have 
farmers shared unfairly in that income rise? 
They have not Net farm income for 1950 
Was actvally below that of 1949 and much 
beiow the 1947-48 peak. 

A higher disposable national income nor- 
mally raises food prices because people spend 
a rather uniform share of .uch income for 
food. The $1.60 per day wage increase just 
won by John L. Lewis, for instance, will 
enable his coal miners to help in bidding 
food prices up. But is that, or the fact that 
greater coal costs of transporting or process- 
ing food will push in the same direction, 
the farmer's fault? 

One hour's average labor will buy more 
food in this Nation than in others an’: many 
times more than in any regimented economy 
in the world. As Senator Ture told the 
Farm Bureau, the farmer’s share of each 
dollar spent by the consumer for food was 
only 53 percent in 1946, and has slumped to 
48 percent today. 

Folks with a real liking for facts on both 
sides may be shocked also to learn of the 
gross inaccuracy of much of the recent 
so-called news of farm price supports. 

Last Monday afternoon a Washington dis- 
patch from a usually accurate news agency 
was widely published which said that “there 
was a net loss on price supports last year 
of $1,600,000,000.” 
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People have been stirred up by vivid de- 
of such vast losses, of moun- 
tainous food purchases, of waste, and of 
farm demands for subsidies. And farmers 
have been told by newspapers and newspa- 
permen to throw overboard their price-sup- 
port or put them in a stand-by 
status for the duration. 

An excellently informed and truthful ag- 
ricultural correspondent, Fred Bailey, of 
Washington, recently reported that “the 
campaign to make the farmer the goat on 
rising food prices is now well under way 
in the big city press” supported by some city 
Congressmen who want to roll prices all the 
way back to the farmer. 

Here are facts: The $1,600,000,000 referred 
to in last Monday's story as net loss, wasn’t 
loss at all, but was the total amount loaned. 
The net realized loss of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the year ending last 
June was $249,230,000. The net realized loss 


Said John W. Haw, agricultural develop- 
ment director of the Northern Pacific, to the 
Farm Bureau convention: “In its report to 

on June 30, 1950, the corporation 
showed a cumulative net realizedloss * * * 
in 17 years of $636,040,401. The Corporation 
has turned over its capital many times in 
this period; yet the net loss has been less 
than 5 cents on each dollar invested.” He 
the job has been substantially accomp- 
with economy to the taxpayer. 
recent big losses and big waste have 
on potatoes and eggs. Both of those 
programs were forced by Congress 
repeated protests of the executive 


e Government now has with- 

to subsidies, the farmers produc- 
perishables that the Government 

ibsidize are up in arms against 

the storable products, the Gov- 

‘s holdings of these are now widely 
acknowledged as being a vital protection of 
safety in the war emergency 

on inflation. More stockpiling 

is considered absolutely essen- 


@ munition of war and as a safeguard 
y prices. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hands the text of a forthright ad- 
dress delivered by one of America’s out- 
standing labor leaders, Mr. George M. 
Harrison, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, affiliated with the A. 
F.of L. Mr. Harrison delivered this ad- 
dress at the quarterly conference of the 
Economic Club of New York last Wednes- 
day night, January 17, 1951. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Mr. 
Harrison’s address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Our OPPporRTUNITIES IN THE NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 


(By George M. Harrison) 

Mr. President and members of the Eco- 
nomic Club of New York, it is a great pleas- 
ure for me to be here to talk with you about 
some of the problems that are facing us 
today. It is a pleasure not only because I 
find such contacts always useful and en- 
lightening but also because the present na- 
tional emergency demands of all of us that 
we try to reach as great a mutual under- 
standing among the people of the United 
States as is humanly possible. The war in 
Korea has finally unmasked the designs and 
the program of the Communists; anyone 
who had any doubt before must know now 
that the dictator in Moscow is willing to 
risk world war in order to extend his despotic 
power. We should realize now, too, that 
there is no limit to that appetite for power. 
We can’t satisfy that Russian bear with a 
little raw meat. The more he eats the more 
he wants—and the meal he really has his 
eyes on is the United States of America. In 
the emergency that confronts us the achieve- 
ment of effective national unity is of first 
importance. 

It is important that we Americans try to 
build up our national strength as much as 
we can and as fast as we can. We must try 
to resolve our own differences of opinion as 
much as possible, to understand each other, 
so that we can pull together in the difficult 
days that lie ahead of us. Uniess we learn 
to stand together today, we may fall together 
tomorrow. 

You will not expect me, I know, to tell 
you of the problems or desires of American 
financiers, industrialists, or businessmen. 
The men who speak for the owners of 
American industries assuredly need no help 
from me, especially before this group. You 
will expect me to tell you of the problems 
and attitudes of American wage earners; that 
I propose to do, as simply and directly as 
Ican. It would not be any kindness to you, 
either, for me to pull any punches here. For 
your own good and for the good of the 
country, you ought to know exactly what 
American workers are thinking, even though 
you may not like those thoughts. 

Let me say, first, that the working people 
of this Nation are fully awake to the menace 
of communism. We have faced that threat 
in many forms during the past 20 years, and 
American labor has never for one moment 
wavered in its devotion to our free American 
institutions. No part of the citizens of this 
country are more determined to combat 
Communist dictatorship, in whatever form 
and wherever in the world it threatens, than 
the men and women who work for a living. 

The determination springs, first of all, 
from the belief that our way of life—based 
on human freedom to worship, think, and 
speak, and vote as we believe—is right in 
principle, and the only just basis for any 
civilization. Labor is for freedom and de- 
mocracy, and we are opposed to all kinds of 
dictatorship, But we are also opposed to 
Coramunist from the immediate 
and direct standpoint of our own interests. 
We know that our unions, our personal free- 
dom, and our living standards could not and 
would not survive under Communist domi- 
nation. Labor leaders, and every outspoken 
workingman, would share the honors of the 
firing squad with the leaders of business and 
industry if Communist dictatorship were to 
be established in America. We know that. 
We know too, that the same results would 
follow if our domestic breed of Communists 
were able to overthrow our form of govern- 
ment. Whether communism was imposed 
upon us by foreign aggression, or in some 
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fashion slipped over on us by any home- 
grown dictator, the effect would be the same. 

Don’t ever forget that fact, or let any of 
the more rabid antilabor newspapers, or 
columnists, or radio commentators mislead 
you. American labor is anti-Communist; 
American labor knows far better than Ameri- 
can business the evils of dictatorship and 
domination, the benefits of freedom and de- 
mocracy. We know—because in the not 
distant past, American workers were denied 
industrial and economic freedom, and they 
lived under the power of some petty despots 
and dictators in American industry. This, 
perhaps, is as good a place as any to say 
bluntly that American labor will fight 
against the return of that kind of industrial 
oppression in this country, and will fight as 
vigorously to get rid of it in the spots where 
it still exists. 

Let us look at the facts of our American 
situation frankly. In normal times we do 
a lot of fighting among ourselves; our basic 
way of living is that every man is supposed 
to have an opportunity to work his way up- 
ward, and the competition in every walk of 
life, if it is fair and free, is one of our ways 
of making certain that the able and upright 
man will gain advancement to positions of 
leadership. Down through the years, the 
struggles of individual men, and of groups 
of men, have brought great progress to us 
as a people. American workers have not 
only improved their standards of living, but 
they have gained greater leisure for them- 
selves—and they have won a substantial 
measure of freedom and democracy on their 
jobs. Part of that came from their efforts as 
individuals, but the great progress of recent 
years has been accomplished by them 
through their labor organizations. It hasn’t 
been done, either, without great effort; every 
gain we have made in wages, or working 
conditions, every right we have won and 
every protection we have thrown around our 
jobs, has been over the vigorous opposition 
of many employers. Sometimes we have 
been able to persuade, with facts and argu- 
ments, but much more frequently what we 
have secured has come only because we have 
said, “This is what we want, this is what 
we have got to have, and this is what we are 
going to have.” The progress of the Ameri- 
can working people has been won over the 
resistance of the representatives of business 
and industry. 

Iam not here complaining about that re- 
sistance. We have been free to ask for what 
we wanted, and the employers have been 
free—and willing—to answer “No.” What I 
do complain about, however, is the methods 
and tactics that have been used. In ordi- 
nary times. we can trust to the ultimate 
sense of fair play of the American people, 
and our own efforts at explaining the facts, 
to get things set right in the long run. But 
now, in the gravest national danger we have 
ever faced, I believe we have a right to expect 
that the business community will police 
itself a little bit, as we have been trying to 
police domestic and international labor 
organization. We do not expect the Ameri- 
can employer to drop all opposition to labor 
progress, {ny more than we expect the sun 
to rise in the west tomorrow morning. 

Before I explain what I mean, let me give 
you the reasons for insisting upon fair play 
and broad-minded action from the represent- 
atives of industry. This world situation in 
which we find ourselves is not just a battle 
between nations, or groups of nations. As 
the Russians and some of their friends are 
preaching it, this fight is what they call a 
“class conflict.” They insist that the world 
is witnessing a battle between capitalists 
and workers, between employers and labor. 
The Communists in the Kremlin tell the 
world that labor rules in Russia, and that 
Communist victory in every other country 
means labor will rule that country; more 
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than that, they are shouting all over the 
world that the United States is a capitalist- 
ruled country, that labor here is oppressed 
and down-trodden, that the American Gov- 
ernment is the tool of big business and 
stands for industrial exploitation and the 
degradation of the workingman. 

That, of course, is the technique of the 
big lie. Hitler, I believe it was, said that if 
you tell a big enough lie often enough, it 
will be believed, because people will think 
you couldn’t have the nerve to invent a really 
fantastic story. That’s the Russian Commu- 
nist method today. 

Look, now, at the world situation. We are 
the main bulwark of democratic human 
freedom and private enterprise—but two- 
thirds of the world is still free from Commu- 
nist domination. We are the No. 1 target of 
the Communists, but the No. 1 tactic of the 
Communists is to separate us from all possi- 
ble friends and allies abroad. They seek, 
also, to win any possible support for their 
program from among our own political lead- 
ers and the working people. But mainly 
they are trying, in Germany, France, Italy, 
in all of Western Europe, to persuade the 
labor groups that Uncle Sam is a capitalist 
despot—that our way of life is fundamentally 
antilabor and pro-employer. The Commu- 
nists hold up Russia as labor governed, and 
America as capitalist dominated. The real 
battleground of today is not just the rice 
paddies of Korea—it is the minds of the po- 
litical leaders and the working people of 
Western Europe, and even of many in Eng- 
land and more than a few in the United 
States of America. 

American labor is doing everything possi- 
ble to counteract that Communist propa- 
ganda in America and throughout the world. 
I need not tell you of the campaign within 
this country; you must have seen the news 
stories of the constant vigorous opposition 
to the Communist line and Communist 
people in all labor unions. Most of our labor 
organizations are free from uny actual Com- 
munist influence, although there may be 
individuals who are still unbalanced enough 
to accept the Russian line. But in the 
international field we have been no less 
active and determined. We have succeeded 
in smashing the Communist international 
labor front; we have destroyed the Commu- 
nist-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions, and set up a vigorous and effective 
anti-Communist world organization. I think 
I may justly say that American labor leader- 
ship was primarily responsible for this 
action. In the fight we have been making, 
we believe we are entitled to the cooperation 
of American businessmen—to the extent, at 
least, that they will not in this emergency 
seek to evade their fair share of the sacri- 
fices and burdens that are necessary to make 
our country strong and united so we can 
win this world struggle. 

In the development of this Nation, the 
Government has uniformly and consistently 
done its best to aid American business. 
Labor has no objection to the principle, in 
general, that Government powers should be 
used for the benefits of the citizens. We 
believe, with the founding fathers, that gov- 
ernments are institcvted for those purposes, 
The long record of land grants, of tariff laws, 
of governmental subsidies, of patent legisla~ 
tion, of governmental loans and liberal Gov- 
ernment contracts, the direct aid given by 
the State Department and occasionally by 
the Armed Forces in foreign affairs—all of 
these things illustrate and attest the devo- 
tion of the United States Government over 

the last century and a half to the advance- 
ment of American business interests. While 
businessmen, industrialists, and financiers 
have sometimes disagreed about what meas- 
ures Government should adopt to foster and 
help the business community, they have 
seldom taken issue with the idea that Gov- 
ernment should offer such help. The great 
total of billions of dollars that has flowed 


from Government to industry, and the other 
direct aids that have been given, have been 
tremendous factors in our industrial growth. 
But I do not recall having heard such gov- 
ernmental assistance called socialistic, or 
communistic, or un-American, or paternalis- 
tic by the representatives of business. 

Against this necessary background, I ask 
you to consider what is happening today. 
During the last year, and especially the last 
6 months, the price level in America has risen 
sharply. Every American industrialist, prac- 
tically, has shared in the wealth thus cre- 
ated; his debts have shrunk, his goods on 
hand have grown, in terms of his dollar 
situation. Every American workingman, 
every consumer, on the other hand, has 
suffered; his debts oppress him more, his 
weekly income buys him less. Billions of 
dollars of real wealth have changed hands. 

What has been the reaction of the busi- 
ness community to this terrific windfall? 
The proposal to tax excess profits, for exam- 
ple, has met with an opposition that seems 
wholly incomprehensible in view of the facts. 
Business actually seems to expect that the 
new taxes, required in our national emer- 
gency, shall be secured from a Federal con- 
sumer’s sales tax which will fall largely upon 
those same groups whose incomes have been 
shrinking under the impact of rising prices. 
And the business community, through its 
spokesmen, object to the control of prices 
to prevent profiteering, although they are re- 
sponsible for raising prices and the inflation 
that has occurred. At this time when every 
American family is being called upon to give 
its sons to the Nation for military service 
these business attitudes are profoundly dis- 
turbing to American workers. It does no 
good to speak a lot of hard words in such 
situations, but we cannot avoid a feeling 
that too many business representatives are 
adopting and expressing a narrow, selfish, 
and greedy viewpoint in this national emer- 
gency. We do not expect a suspension of the 
desire for reasonable and fair profits; we do 
not believe the ordinary motives of economic 
activity can be set aside in this emergency, 
without disrupting our industrial efficiency. 

Labor knows the harvest that has been 
garnered by American business in the last 
year of rapid price increases, and the harvest 
that resulted from the price increases after 
the repeal of control laws in 1946. We know 
the rich gains to business resulting from the 
rapid amortization of war plants in the last 
war, and the gales of such plants in the post- 
war years. We see again the provision for 
5-year retirement of plant to be used in the 
new defense effort. In the face of those 
terrific, those unprecedented gains by Amer- 
ican business, we believe we have a right to 
expect forbearance, common sense, and na- 
tional cooperation from those who own our 
industries. 

We cannot reconcile the national emer- 
gency with the efforts being made not only to 
raise the price level still further, but, on the 
legislative field to prevent excess-profit tax- 
ation. The worst of it, from some stand- 
points, is that when the workers try to get 
enough wages to meet these price rises and 
to prevent undue hardship and suffering for 
their families, some businessmen want to 
take away their fundamental liberty. The 
right to strike is as fundamental as the right 
of any businessman to buy and sell, as funda- 
mental as any right protected by the con- 
tract provisions of the United States Consti- 
tution. It is as fundamental, and we believe 
more sacred; no man’s property is as sacred 
as his personal liberty, his personal freedom, 
We cannot get around the simple fact that 
laws prohibiting strikes of workers in private 
enterprise take away one of the few great 
fundamental rights of every American citi- 
zen. We hope that the business community 
will rise to the level of dignity, common 
sense, and patriotism that is required of them 
if we are to preserve America and American- 
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ism through the perils that lie immediately 
ahead of us. Since we all have a supreme 
stake in freedom, all of us must make our 
fullest contribution to its defense. With 
cooperation, labor and industrial manage- 
ment can get much of the additional pro- 
duction that will be needed for an effective 
military defense and relieve much of the 
inflationary pressures, but the place to stop 
price increases is where they originate. 

The seller and the speculator fix prices, and 
if they won’t stop raising prices, they must 
be controlled. If prices are controlled, then 
we agree that wages should be stabilized in 
parity with prices, Taxes must be raised to 
get the revenues to pay for our rearmament 
and they should come from corporation and 
excess profits and individual incomes. We 
are opposed to a national sales tax because 
it does not attack inflation at its source— 
the price and profit level. Government 
spending for nondefense activities must be 
reduced, but this does not require curtail- 
ment of essential social services. 

Postal services should be made self-sus- 
taining and the charges should be raised to 
get the necessary revenues. There is no good 
reason why private business should be fur- 
nished parcel-post services at a loss of $100,- 
000,000 a year to be made up by the tax- 
payers. 

I would like to see the advocates of pri- 
vate enterprise practice what they preach 
and agree to a correction of this unfair sub- 
sidized Federal competition with private 
transportation. 

Soviet aggression constitutes a challenge 
to our free way of life. We can overcome 
that challenge if we stand together, as Amer- 
icans have done in past emergencies. We 
must convince Soviet. Russia that America 
has the will to fight and the strength to fight 
in defense of freedom and international jus- 
tice. We must make the Soviet leaders un- 
derstand once and for all that America is 
willing to live and let live in peace. 

American wage earners face the future and 
its responsibilities seriously, but with confi- 
dence. We want peace and the opportunity 
that peace affords for new progress. But 
if we are compelled by circumstances beyond 
our control to wage another war, we are de- 
termined to let nothing stand in the way of 
victory—victory that will mean not only a 
better America, but a better and more peace- 
ful world in our time. 


Survey Shows No Reversion to 
Isolationism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment from the National Opinion Re- 
search Center: 


Survey SHows No REVERSION TO ISOLATIONISM 


The American public shows no signs of a 
return to old-type isolationism according to 
a@ survey conducted by the National Opinion 
Research Center during the first week of 
January 1951, Despite military reverses in 
Korea and recent criticisms of United States 
foreign policy by Hoover, Kennedy, and Taft, 
the American public continues to support aid 
to our allies and active participation in world 
affairs. As the new year began, the center's 
survey showed strong majorities of Ameri- 
cans backed such measures as the North At- 
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lantic Pact and the shipment of military sup- 
plies to Western Europe while the proportion 
of the public which would stay out of world 
affairs was no larger than it was a year 


ago. . 

In answer to the question, “Do you think it 
will be best for the future of this country 
if we take an active part in world affairs, or 
if we stay out of world affairs?” 66 percent 
of the population advocated taking an active 
part while only 25 percent advocated stay- 
ing out. These figures have changed little 
since this question on support for isola- 
tionism was first asked in 1942 and are un- 
changed from resuits for the same question 
asked In January 1950. 

Questioned about the North Atlantic 
Pact—“an agreement with Canada and the 
countries of Western Europe, to defend each 
other against attack”—78 percent of the 
adult population expressed the view that it 
is a good idea. Only 1 person in 10 called 
it a bad idea. Similarly, 71 percent of the 
population a of sending military 
supplies to the countries of Western Europe 
now, in order to strengthen them against 
any future attack. Support for this measure 
appears to have increased since the start of 
the Korean War, for in early June 1950 62 
percent of the American population favored 
sending American arms to Western Europe. 

Provided Western Europe works actively 
to build up its own defense, American opin- 
ion seems solidly behind the proposal to 
send American troops to aid in that defense. 


all it should in this respect, however. 
Thirty-six percent of the American public 
large numbers of Amer- 


The military reverses in Korea were not 

effects, however. A majority 

ation still an- 

1951 to the ques- 

think 1 the United States was 

in sending American troops 

Communist invasion of South 

In September 1950 81 percent of 

the American population had answered 
“right” to the same question. 

The figures cited above are derived from 
answers to questions put to a national cross- 
section of 1,300 American adults, 21 years 
of age and over, during the period from De- 
cember 29, 1950, to January 8, 1951, by the 
National Opinion Research Center of the 
University of Chicago. 


Ice Harbor Dam and Central Arizona 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
evident that some of the spendthrift 
agencies of Government are going to 
wrap the American flag around some of 
these infeasible projects and declare that 
eee eee eee weceeene 

The following editorial in the Astorian 
Evening Budget, of Astoria, Oreg., very 
aptly covers this subject: 

TIME For A REAL APPRAISAL 

A reader has sent us a copy of an editorial 

just published by the Contractors and En- 


gineers Monthly, of New York City, dealing 
with the subject of nonessential Federal 
construction in these days. 

It is so pertinent to the subject of Ice 
Harbor Dam for which a new attempt to get 
an initial appropriation is under way, that 
we can't resist the desire to publish it here- 
with. 

The Contractors and Engineers Monthly 
is a trade publication of the heavy-construc- 
tion industry, a publication obviously well 
equipped for sound comment on the Army 
engineers and their projects. The editorial, 
eg “Time for a Real Appraisal,” fol- 

“One of the most thorough, soul-searching 
self-examinations ever made is due in the 
construction business, if that industry is to 
command continued respect. This is espe- 
cially true on public works financed wholly or 
in part by taxes. The United States, faced 
with the responsibility of maintaining power- 
ful armed forces for decades, perhaps, can- 
not and must not spend its financial strength 
on luxury projects whose conception in these 
critical times is unwise. 

“The Bureau of Reclamation’s central 
Arizona project always seemed to us to ex- 
emplify this theme perfectly. It is by no 
means an isolated example of the type of 

ject which, if deferred indefinitely, would 
make the Nation stronger in her time of peril. 
At the present time the central Arizona 
project is pigeonholed in committee, but it 
may be calicd to the floor of the House for a 
vote at any time. 

“Other projects, involving astronomical 
sums of money, are being promoted. Some 
of these undertakings are gooc and wise, but 
tTuany could be held in abeyance or forgotten 
entirely. Whenever an agency has to strain 
for justification excuses, as the Corps of 
Engineers is sometimes doing on its small- 
boat and pleasure-yacht harbor-development 
projects, it is time for the construction in- 
dustry to do some analyzing. Their worth- 
while jobs can stand on their own merits; 
they do not require propaganda selling. 

“It is not the purpose of this editorial to 
imply that all or even a majority of Federal 
agency construction jobs are unnecessary. 
Certainly the conception of certain dams is 
sound, even in these times, and some flood- 
control channels are undoubtedly needed. A 
first-class highway network capable of stand- 
ing up under modern traffic is a crying 
necessity. 

“But the world situation in itself can save 
the Nation from attack. When the only 
thing a bully respects is force, the only wise 
course is to create that force at the expense, 
if need be, of construction projects no longer 
justified in the light of the world situation. 
As Dwight Eisenhower recently said, ‘It is 
time to get tough with ourselves,’ and 
Contractors and Engineers Monthly would 
be something less than honest if it did not 
point this out. 

“As a matter of fact, the voluntary can- 
cellation of unnecessary luxury projects is 
the healthiest course for the construction 
industry to follow. The Nation’s contrac- 
tors have an enormous job ahead to con- 
struct installations for the growing Armed- 
Forces Establishment. Equipment manu- 
facturers and distributors will be hard 
pressed to build and distribute machinery, 
and not a single unit should be used un- 
wisely. The construction industry cannot 
allow itself to be spread too thin. It must 
remain strong and healthy to keep the 
Nation solvent, and the movement in this 
direction must come from within to be 
effective. 

“Private hydroelectric power development 
projects at Kings River, Calif., and Roanoke 
Rapids, Va., are being blocked at this very 
moment by Government agencies which 
argue for Federal development at public 
expense. It is this sort of thing which 
should stop at once. 
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“For projects of this nature which are 
sufficiently sound for private-venture capital 
to underwrite should have the fullest co- 
operation from the construction industry. 
Projects which have to reach cut for excuses 
like recreation to partially justify their 
enormous cost shculd be deferred at least 
until the battle for survival this Nation is 
currently fighting is over.” 


Housing in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


cr 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Lovee, of South Dakota, stated in an 
extension of remarks on December 15, 
1950: 

Mr. Speaker, I can only scratch my head 
in wonder at the antics of the administra- 
tion. In the hope that some of the other 
Members can help me out of this fix, I ask 
that the full text of the following press 
release be included in my remarks. 


The press releasc mentioned was is- 
sued by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency on December 2 with reference to 
progress made under the remote area 
dwelling program conducted by the 
Alaska Housing Authority under the 
sponsoiship of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency through the provisions 
of the Alaska Housing Act. Specific 
mention was made in the release of the 
loans which have been obtained by Eski- 
mos in Alaska for construction or im- 
provements of their homes, which are 
called character loans and are not in 
excess of $500. 

Mr. Loves, in the course of his re- 
marks, stated further: 

Mr. Speaker, I do not have anything against 
the Eskimos but I note that while we here 
in this country are being called upon to 
accept less of certain strategic materials, 
the Eskimo who conforms to bureaucratic 
edict cen get corrugated aluminum roofing 
for his house. This at a time when we 
desperately need critical materials in the 
war effort. 


I know, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Lovre 
and others who read his extension of re- 
marks are interested enough in the sub- 
ject to have the facts of the case pre- 
sented to them. 

It was Congress and not the Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency who. authorized in the Alaska 
Housing Act—Public Law 52 of the 
Fighty-first Congress, approved April 
23, 1949—the Alaska Housing Authority 
to make character loans to individuals or 
cooperatives for the improvement, con- 
version, or construction of dwellings in 
remote areas to be occupied by such in- 
dividuals or members of such coopera- 
tives where the loan does not exceed 
$500 per dwelling. 

This program was begun as but a 
small part of a much larger undertaking 
under the Alaska Housing Act for hous- 
ing in Alaska to help meet the needs in 
urban areas of civilian workers serving 
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military activities directly or indirectly 
at our defense installations. 

To obtain funds for the purpose of un- 
dertaking this program and other proj- 
ects authorized under the act, the Alaska 
Housing Authority was authorized to is- 
sue obligations for purchase by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor in an amount not to exceed $15,000,- 
000 and it was specifically provided that 
such notes and other obligations issued 
and outstanding for the purpose of mak- 
ing character loans to individuals or co- 
operatives shall not exceed $1,000,000. 
An appropriation of $10,000,000 to the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor for loan to the Alaska Housing Au- 
thority for purposes authorized in the 
act was passed by Congress and ap- 
proved by the President on October 10, 
1949. 

The remote-area dwelling program 
was first conceived by Father Paul C. 
o’Connor, 8S. J., chairman of the Alaska 
Housing Authority, who has spent 20 
years of his life among the Eskimos in 
the remote areas of Alaska along the 
Bering Sea. On a necessarily limited 
basis, Father O’Connor had experiment- 
ed with improvements to the typical 
Eskimo dwellings for the purpose of 
eliminating the extremely damp and un- 
healthy living conditions of these people. 
The ravages of tuberculosis and other 
diseases among this fine race have been 
partly attributed to substandard hous- 
ing. These diseases were unknown 
among the Eskimos prior to the advent 
of other people. Father O’Connor’s ex- 
periments with limited resources had 
proved quite successful and he was de- 
sirous of expanding these benefits which 
he was certain could be done on a self- 
help, nonsubsidy basis. He very defi- 
nitely opposed any effort to attempt to 
place the Eskimos in expensive modern 
homes, but instead urged that improve- 
ments be made gradually. Hearings on 
the proposed Alaska Housing Act were 
held by the House and Senate Banking 
and Currency Committees in March of 
1949 at which time Father O’Connor 
testified effectively and in detail as to 
the nature, purposes and prospects of 
such a program. I believe Father 
O'Connor's testimony makes very inter- 
esting and informative reading for any- 
one in‘erested in the Territory of Alaska 
or more importantly interested in the 
defense outposts of our country in which 
the Eskimo takes such an active part. 

Special mention of Father O’Connor’s 
testimony and suggestion was made in 
both House and Senate reports on the 
Alaska Housing Act, which strongly en- 
dorsed the insertion of the character 
loan provision in the legislation. ‘The 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency report on the legislation stated: 

Your committee was also impressed by the 
special housing needs of the Eskimos. Liv- 
ing generally in damp sod huts, they have 
proved to be highly susceptible to tubercu- 
losis brought in by civilization, and their 
death rate from this disease is nine times 
that of the population of the United States 
asawhole. Experiments have demonstrated 
that wood floors and roofs can be installed 
cheaply in their dwellings, which will pro- 
tect them to the extent of greatly diminish- 
ing occurrence of the disease. Testimony 
Was presented to your committee that in 


one Eskimo village where wood floors and 
roofs were installed, the incidence of tuber- 
culosis was reduced by 80 percent. 


During the summer of 1949 the Alaska 
Housing Authority conducted a larger 
experimental program of this character 
in the Eskimo village of Hooper Bay, on 
the Bering Sea, and demonstrated the 
feasibility of dwelling improvement or 
even reconstruction sufficient to satisfy 
the purposes within an amount of $500 
for each such dwelling. This experi- 
mental program was financed out of 
limited territorial funds and was admin- 
istered in the form of character loans to 
the individual natives in an amount not 
to exceed $500 for each dwelling and in 
the form of notes to be fully repaid 
within 5 years, with interest at 5 per- 
cent. 

For the building season of 1950 the 
Alaska Housing Authority developed a 
program designed to improve or recon- 
struct dwellings for 170 families in 6 vil- 
lages in the remote areas of the Terri- 
tory. The authority applied to the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator 
for a loan in the amount of $70,000 to 
support its lending operations in turn to 
those 170 native families in individual 
amounts of $500 or less, payable in in- 
stallments over a 6-year period, with 
interest at 5 percent. This loan was ap- 
proved by the Administrator in April of 
1950, and the program proceeded with 
the commendable success reported in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency news 
release of December 2. 

The Alaska Housing Authority has 
now had the experience of two seasons 
of this program. It should be noted that 
the program is intended to be self-sup- 
porting, without subsidy, and at the 
present time the outstanding notes are 
rapidly being repaid. The total tonnage 
of materials consumed in the 1949 period 
approximated 70 tons. The total ton- 
nage of materials consumed in the 1950 
program amounts to 421 tons. The ac- 
tual tonnage of aluminum roofing came 
to 36 tons.- These materials were ordered 
in April of 1950, many months prior to 
the present situation, with its emphasis 
upon critical materials. It was found 
that aluminum was more readily avail- 
able than galvanized steel, which was 
originally ordered, and the aluminum 
was ordered because of its lighter weight, 
which was a factor in transportation, 
and because of its availability at that 
time. Metal roofing is used in this work 
particularly for the purpose of collecting 
rain water for drinking and domestic 
purposes of the Eskimo, which in itself 
amounts to almost life-saving benefits. 
Naturally, if aluminum roofing is not 
available it will not be used, but I be- 
lieve emphasis should be placed and due 
recognition given to the fact that the 
aluminum roofing which was used was 
ordered almost 3 months before the 
Korean crisis started. 

It is a tribute to the natives and to the 
Alaska Housing Authority that through 
ingenuity, initiative, and the cooperative 
self-help work on the part of the Eski- 
mos it has not only been possible to 
achieve an improvement in their dwell- 
ings of such nature as to eliminate large- 
ly the previous unhealthful living condi- 
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tions but also to construct a new dwell- 
ing fully sufficient for this purpose with- 
in the $500 limitation, particularly in 
consideration of the generally extremely 
high construction costs in these areas. 


Veterans’ Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER B. McCMULLEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1951 


Mr. McMULLEN. Mr, Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill granting to per- 
sons who served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States during the present 
hostilities, and to their dependents, all 
the rights, benefits, and privileges 
granted to veterans of World War II 
and their dependents. 

While this bill is general in nature, it 
authorizes and directs the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to prescribe reg- 
ulations and provisions to make the act 
effective. 

In my opinion, the passage by the 
House yesterday of House bill 1 was fair, 
fitting, and proper, and gives to the sol- 
diers now fighting in Korea some bene- 
fits, rights, and privileges that the vet- 
erans of World War II do not have. 
However, in my opinion, inasmuch as the 
boys now fighting in the Korean area 
are doing so under conditions never be- 
fore experienced in American history, 
namely, fighting under the United Na- 
tions in an undeclared war that has been 
called a police action, it is my firm con- 
viction that it is proper for these men 
to be granted additional benefits and 
they should lose none of those given to 
veterans of World War I and World 
War TI. 


How You Lose Your Neck Saving 
Truman’s Face 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 17, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is important that every sovereign 
citizen of this great Republic, especially 
the mothers and fathers with 18-year- 
old sons, as well as younger boys, bear in 
mind why this demand has been made 
by the Truman administration for this 
draft of the 18-year-olds. 

Our replacements of men in Korea is 
15,000 per month. Must we suffer and 
permit the continuous slaughter of 
American boys while the United Nations 
permits itself to be dominated by our 
supposed allies who sympathize with 
Russia and Red China in the military 
operations now in Korea. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
heretofore granted, I am inserting in the 
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Recorp an editorial which appeared in 

the January 25 issue of the Washington 

Times-Herald: 

How You Loss Your Neck Savinc Truman's 
Face 

Somewhere in Korea, as you read this edi- 
torial, an American in uniform will have been 
killed by an agent of communism. How does 
it happen that the American was there to be 

led? 
weno officiel and public record is worth re- 
viewing, Just at this moment when the Con- 

of the United States has called on the 
United nee to declare Communist China 

aggressor in war. 

"; reasonable starting point is June 1, 1950, 
for it was in June that decisions were taken 
by President Truman and the UN—not 
the people of the United States of America— 
that have put us Americans out to be killed. 

June 1: President Truman declares at a 
press conference he believes the world closer 
to peace than at any time in the past 5 years 
and the next day gives a gold medal to Veep 
Baraiey “for distinguished service.” 

June 6: President Truman declares that 
“Government action in recent years has been 
the salvation of private enterprise,” and 
accuses business of spending enormous sums 
of money to spread the “false” idea that his 
administration is promoting creeping social- 


ism, 

June 10: President Truman denounces 
Soviet Russia, compliments Europe for its 
“resoluts expression of the will to be free 
and to unite in common de‘ense,” says the 
“cold war” will probably last for “many years 
to come.” “Isoletionism,” he adds, “is the 
road to war and worse than that, to defeat in 
war.” 

We insert here a request that nobody call 
on us to balance the remarks of June 1 with 
those of June 10. We’re just reporting what 
the man said. 

June 20: Secretary of State Acheson gives 
the Governors’ Conference, meeting at White 
Sulphur § , W. Va., a 3%-hour open 
and closed review of State Department works 
and policies. The governors unanimously 
express satisfaction and gratitude. Acheson 
goes to Harvard to be anointed, June 22, as 
an honorary doctor of laws and there tells 
Russia off again. 

June 24, 1950, 3 p. m., eastern standard 
time: North Korean army crosses thirty- 
eighth parallel, headed for Seoul, capital of 
South Korea. 

Jun: 25, 5:45 p. m.: Security Council of 
United Nations issues “cease fire” order and 
calls for troops. 

June 27, 12 noon: President Truman orders 
General MacArthur to throw land, sea, and 
Air Forces in against the Reds, as per UN 
direction. He also reverses himself in the 
“hands off Formosa” policy, orders Navy to 
defend it, and promises weapons to the 
Philippine and Indochinese Governments. 

The UN Security Council votes military 
sanctions against North Korea, meaning an 
agreement not to sell it munitions of war. 
Member nations promptly start selling to 
Red China and other Soviet stooges. 

There follows a period in which the people 
demand tc know how the Red Koreans were 
able to surprise and push United States 
forces down to the Pusan beachhead. 

So such types as John Fcster Dulles, who 
needs no introduction, explain that “we 
knew it was coming all the time, but we 
just didn’t know when.” 

How that squares with Mr. Truman’s June 
1 declaration on peace we wouldn’t know. 

In no time at all Mr. Truman’s dishonest 
phrase, “police action,” is abandoned by all 
to describe the adventure in Korea by its 
right name, “war.” 

The Constitution of the United States says 
that only Congress can declare war for this 
Nation, but Mr. Truman and the UN don’t 
mind that. 


July 14: The UN flag is put above the 
United States flag and goes to battle that 
way, leading United States citizens. 

August 28: Nationalist Chinese headquar- 
ters on Formosa announce that Red Chinese 
have crossed Manchurian border into Korea. 
United States airmen report shooting down 
Russian bomber. 

September 15-16: United States forces, 
after fighting bitter retreating action in 
which UN nations send only token support, 
begin to spring back. General MacArthur 
leads Inchon landing that leads to quick 


September 21: President Truman says it 
is up to UN whether our troops will cross 
thirty-eighth parallel in rolling back the Red 
forces; says United States troops will obey. 

October 4: UN cheers MacArthur on and, 
with India and Russia objecting, directs him 
to take “all appropriate steps.” So he opens 
drive to clear Korea of Reds. 

October 26: South Koreans in MacArthur’s 
forces reach Manchurian border. 

November 1: North Korean broadcast an- 
nounces Red China has decided to send “vol- 
unteers” to help them. You know what has 
happened since. 

Now, in New York City, the UN, which took 
full authority and control over United States 
soldiers when things looked good, doesn’t 
know us any more. 

Americans in uniform are dead from one 
end of Korea to the other. Congress has 
been held up to disgrace and ridicule. It 
deserves as much for supine submission to 
a President who said on June 1, 1950, that 
peace is nearer than at any time in the past 
5 years, and on June 26 ordered, on his own, 
a “police action” in support of the UN that 
now is full war. 

The citizens of the United States, who are 
paying for the very life and living of the 
UN, the so-called governments represented 
in it, and the people involved, have been 
made fools of before the world. 

No wonder the mail to the White House 
and to Congress is the heaviest in history. 
Have you sent yours? 


A Humiliating Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE "TOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1951 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
editorial entitled “A Humiliating De- 
feat” which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News for January 24, 1951: 

A HomiiaTine DEFEaT 

When the American renolution seeking to 
brand the Chinese Communists as aggressors 
in Korea was sidetracked by a 27-to-23 voto 
in the 60-member United Nations political 
committee the United States suffered its 
worst defeat in the UN’s 5-year history. 

This humiliating situation invites Presi- 
dent Truman’s personal attention, for it 
shows the extent to which our bargaining 
power has been traded away for nothing 
through the State Department's political 
ineptitude. 

The defeat was sustained at the hands of 
the British, supported by India, France, Can- 
ada, the Asian-Arab bloc, and the Scandi- 
navian countries—nations, for the most part, 
presumed to be our friends. 

The Russians took no part in the proceed- 


ings, because Britain and India were carry> 
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ing the ball for them. But Moscow must 
have found great satisfaction in this 
spectacle. 

After all of the proud boasts about the 
united front against communism, and all the 
billions we have contributed to this build-up, 
the only nations voting with us on an issue 
directly involving Communist aggression 
were the Latin-American bloc, Greece, Tur- 
key, and the Philippines—not one of them a 
member of the North Atlantic alliance. 

The ingratitude of nations is proverbial. 
But a practical statesman makes due allow- 
ances for this factor and insures himself 
against it. Obviously, Secretary of State 
Acheson was not wise enough to do this. 
He let himself become a rubber stamp for 
the British Foreign Office and apparently got 
no assurance that Britain would back him 
when he needed support. 

Just 2 weeks ago the United States ap- 
proved the British-Indian proposal, which 
would have given the Chinese Reds the is- 
land of Formosa and a UN seat in return for 
@ cease-fire agreement in Korea, on the 
understanding that if the offer was rejected 
Britain and India would support the Ameri- 
can resolution. But when our resolution 
was called up those nations found a con- 
venient excuse for voting to lay it aside in 
favor of another appeasement proposal. 

When Britain votes against us rather than 
offend the Peiping Reds no better demon- 
stration of the penalty of being taken for 
granted could be wanted. And the other 
fence-straddlers walked out on us with the 
British. 

Now the United States has been left al- 
most alone in the position of opposing what 
our erstwhile allies presume to call peace, 
The Russians, who have been calling us war- 
mongers, have been given new grist for their 
propaganda mills. And the ammunition 
they will use against us was provided by our 
so-called friends. 

The unanimous votes by which the United 
States Senate has asked the United Nations 
to brand the Chinese Reds as aggressors 
“Immediately,” and to deny them a seat in 
the UN, should be a warning to the UN as 
a whole, and to our allies in particular. 
These votes reflect the attitude of the Amer- 
ican people, as well as that of a body which 
must pass upon this country’s future con- 
tributions both to the UN and to all of our 
overseas programs. 

There’s been too much of this tragic non- 
sense and double-dealing at Lake Success. 
This country is stultifying itself by being 
party to the proceedings. But our own 
State Department has been such a willing 
party to so much of the trafficking and pro- 
crastination that we must share our measure 
of guilt for the sordid spectacle the United 
Nations has made of itself. 

Only the President can remove the United 
States from this compromising position. He 
can do that only by purging the State De- 
partment of all of the elements responsible 
for it, beginning with Secretary Acheson. 

He should not wait another day. 


The American Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is both refreshing and inspirational in 


_ these days of intrigue and confusion to 
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come in contact with the sentiments 
which lie basically under our govern- 
mental structure and speak the devotion 
of those who in that earlier day carved 
out our Nation. Those who flung all they 
had in the balance and staggered 
through revolution to found our Repub- 
lic. Those bold men and pioneer women 
who rode the slow oxcarts to the West 
and bought an empire with the bitter 
struggles of the frontier. These shaped 
a Nation and gave to the world that 
which, despite all its defects, has offered 
and still offers to you and me the larg- 
est way of life the human race has ever 
known. 

Such a heritage is symbolized by our 
American flag. 

I am impressed with a tribute to our 
flag, written by Charles Ulysses Gordon, 
whose great-grandfather served with 
Washington at Valley Forge and fought 
at Brandywine, Germantown, and Mon- 
mouth. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the poem of Mr. Gordon on the Ameri- 
can Flag: 

THe AMERICAN FLAG 
Hail! All hail! The American flag, 
Glorious emblem of the world’s greatest 
Republic. 
Behold! The Star-Spangled Banner as she 
Gracefully rises to her post of duty 
And gently flutters in the morning breeze 
Across our native land and above the seas; 
She proclaims her message of liberty and 
freedom; 
Then softly, as the red, white, and blue 
sways, 
Loyally we grant her our befitting salute. 


Contemplate Old Glory as she loftily floats 

On yonder mountain high, in the rising sun, 

Piercing the warmly glowing azure sky. 

From staff and mast she waves throughout 
the air, 

Bestowing her choicest blessings on all alike. 

Observe her resplendent above the stately 
Capitol dome; 

Surely she belongs in every American home. 

Worthy sons and daughters of freedom, she 
is yours 

To acclaim, to honor, to defend. 


Wave on! Wave on! O glorious flag, 

Thy destiny is yet unknown. 

Amid uncertainty and mounting strife, 

Our Nation remains calm and serene. 

Surrounded by vicissitudes of a troubled 
world, 

She boldly asserts her established sover- 
eignty. 

Washington, Adams, and Jefferson wisely 
counseled 

That America avoid all entangling alliances 

And evermore maintain “freedom’s banner” 
at her door, 


From early sunrise until the close of day, 

Triumphant, the Stars and Stripes are 
waving. 

Symbol of a freeborn sovereign people; 

Guardian of our Charter of Liberty, 

Defender of our Union, peace and independ- 
ence, 

Sentinel of our honor and priceless heritage; 

Patriotic protector of our Bill of Rights, 


Supremely does our inspiring ensign pro- 
claim: 


The United States of America shall be for- 
ever free. 
—Charles Ulysses Gordon. 
JUNE 14, 1950. 


No Zeal for Nonmilitary Saving Shown in 
the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, any person who has analyzed the 
President’s budget message will recog- 
nize therein a lack of sincerity in the 
remarks about economy in nondefense 
spending. Instead of reducing spending 
in nondefense items, the President re- 
quests an over-all increase in such 
spending. Then, too, the President has 
requested the Congress to embark on new 
spending plans in keeping with his ir- 
responsible schemes. It is not enough, 
Mr. Speaker, for either the President or 
Members of Congress to simply talk 
about economy. It is high time that 
we—all of us in responsible positions— 
do something about it. 

I set forth here, Mr. Speaker, a fine 
editorial from a recent issue of the Mil- 
waukee Journal: 


No ZEAL For NONMILITARY SAVING SHOWN IN 
THE BUDGET 

The President has given Congress a budg- 
et calling for appropriations of $71,600,000,- 
000 for the year beginning next July 1. It 
is the fourth largest budget in our history, 
being exceeded only by the budgets for the 
three peak years of World War II. 

The revenue of the Government for the 
new year is estimated at $%55,000,000,000, 
which is the highest in our history but which 
falls short by $16,500,000,000 of balancing 
costs. 

The public debt, which will reach $260,- 
000,000,000 by the end of the current year, 
will thus pass $276,000,000,000 by June 30, 
1952, unless we raise our already high taxes. 

To balance the President's budget through 
the adoption of a pay-as-we-go policy—and 
everybody should admit that this is desir- 
able—will entail a 30-percent increase in 
receipts. This means higher taxes in every 


category than we have ever known before 


and perhaps some new sources of revenue. 

That, in brief, is the fiscal picture which 
the President paints. The whole matter is 
now in the hands of Congress. 

Congress cannot well challenge the five 
billion nine hundred million which goes to 
pay the interest on the national debt. It 
will not challenge the four billion nine hun- 
dred million set aside for payments to vet- 
erans. It will go lightly in trimming the 
forty-eight billion eight hundred million 
asked for our own military preparation and 
for aiding other free nations to prepare. 

The trimming, if there is to be trimming, 
must come largely from the many items 
which comprise the other, twelve billion. 
While much of the expenditure here is for 
items related, directly or more remotely, to 
defense, there should be a fertile field here 
for some economies. 

There is no evidence in the budget or in 
the budget message that the President has 
pressed for the sacrifices by Government de- 
partments that he has asked citizens gen- 
erally to make and that they must make 
as consumer goods dwindle in supply and 
as taxes increase. 

He speaks broadly of discontinuing proj- 
ects and of not asking for new enterprises 
because of the emergency. Yet nonmilitary 
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appropriations are up by more than $2,000,- 
000,000 and the cost of general government 
is up by $100,000,000. In view of this, it is 
for Congress to determine whether Govern- 
ment services have been put on the same 
emergency footing of strict economy that is 
contemplated for the people. 

It is not enough to get the water out of 
Government costs. It is essential that the 
services themselves be curtailed where that 
is possible without positive harm. 

On the purely domestic side, the President 
asks for a reorganization of the financing of 
the Post Office Department and a rise in 
postal rates to make the Department more 
nearly self-supporting. He advocates sepa- 
rate accounting for Government and con- 
gressional mail and for paying postal sub- 
sidies to aviation out of a separate fund. 
Surely there should be no resistance to this 
reform. 

He advocates a start on building the St. 
Lawrence waterway and six other power- 
producing projects. These proposals should 
be reviewed sympathetically for their de- 
fense potentialities. 

The President then goes to three more 
controversial issues—educational aids to the 
States, some type of Brannan plan aid to 
farmers and medical care under social 
security. 

Is there any reason why, having gone this 
far without them, we should now, in the 
throes of an emergency, start educational 
aids or a plan for emergency medical bene- 
fits under Government auspices? And is it 
not time to consider withdrawal of agricul- 
tural aids, rather than a modification of 
them? 

The President admits that the farmer’s 
financial situation will be good in 1952. He 
is disturbed, however, by the cost and waste 
of storing surpluses under the present aid 
system. Apparently the only choice he sees 
is a choice between support subsidies and 
direct subsidies. Congress should go beyond 
that and inquire into the need for any sub- 
sidies at all at this time. 

This country is today committed to a 
policy of rapid development of its defense 
facilities and of defense facilities abroad 
which may be used in our common defense. 
That commitment calls for sacrifice—for 
&@ lower standard of living, for longer hours 
of work, for greater production in spite of 
the hardships incident to the task to which 
we dedicate ourselves. 

It calls for vast expenditures—but it also 
calls for getting every ounce of fat out of 
the services of Government, and especially 
the nonmilitary services. 

Every cent that can be saved leaves a 
cent in the pocket of some taxpayer. Every 
billion dollars that can be lopped off the 
costs, cuts a billion dollars off the new 
revenues which must be obtained to balance 
the budget. 

There is little to show that the President's 
1952 budget was conceived in that light. 


Universal Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1951 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
entitled “Universal Training,” which 
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appeared in the New Ulm Daily Journal, 
New Ulm, Minn., of January 13, 1951: 
UNIVERSAL TRAINING 

neg —te genn strengthened by the world 

crisis, the proposal for universal military 

is before Congress again. Univer- 

sal training is generally thought of as a de- 

vice with which the Armed Forces could be 

kept always manned at the size authorized 

, and with which the largest pos- 

sible pool of trained reservists could be 
maintained for emergency. 

The plan sponsored by the members of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee would 
build a pool of reservists with 1 year of train- 
ing, but apparently would compete with the 
regular services rather than aid them in the 
supply of men for actual service. Under this 
plan, every young man would be subject to 
training, but he would be in an isolated 
training corps, not a member of any regular 
service. Only 4 months of his year would 
be spent in actual fleld training; at the end 
of his year he would, unless he volunteered 
for regular service, go to the reserves. 

Obviously this plan would not provide the 
regular services with much additional man- 
power. They would still have to get it from 
their present sources, volunteers and the 
draft. Their noncombatant manpower re- 
quirements would be enlarged, since they 
would have to provide the instruction and 
administration for the training corps. Even 
the value of the reserve pool would be ques- 
tionable. A man with only 4 months of 
basic training and 8 months of class work 
would not attain a high degree of military 
skill, and what he attained would deterio- 
rate rapidly after his return to civilian life. 
After 2 or 3 years, extensive refresher train- 
ing almost equivalent to that given to raw 
recruits would be required for these reserv- 
ists if it were necessary to call them into ac- 
tive service. 

It is questionable whether anything would 
have been gained except a year’s activity 
program for the youth of the Nation. If 
universal military training is needed to 
strengthen and support our armed services, 
it should be made certain that the plan con- 
sidered for adoption would do that. 


anne 


Patriot or Politician? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1951 
Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 


Congress to deliver his annual message 
on the state of the Union, he spoke of 
rigid economy in nondefense spending. 
Yet, paradoxically, his budget message 
requested increased over-all spending 
for nondefense items. 

Rex Karney, the cnalytical associate 


the apologists for this administra- 
ought to answer for the people of 
country. The editorial is entitled 

“Patriot or Politician?”: 

Patriot orn POLITICIAN? 
in an hour which he himself labels 
the President of the United 
ws about in the muck of cheap, 
dirty, partisan politics. 


President Truman yesterday proposed to 
Congress a budget for next year of $71,- 

He asked that Federal taxes be increased 
by sixteen and five-tenths billions so the 
Government could operate on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. This would mean an assessment 
of about $471 a year on every man, woman, 
and child in the United States. 

No one is much surprised by these figures, 
astronomic though they are. The ordinary 
citizens of this Nation have long been ahead 
of most of their public officials in recogni- 
tion of the hard struggle for survival that 
is to be our certain lot. 

And there are few citizens who would 
whittle one penny from the Federal appro- 
priations that are really vital to our defense. 

But what else does Harry 8. Truman de- 
mand in the defense budget he presents to 
Congress? 

He asks for the Brannan plan, an expensive 
polit‘cal monstrosity on which even the 
members of his own party are divided. 

He demands public housing for low-income 
groups, which can mean anything the Presi- 
dent and his bureaucrats want it to mean. 

He wants Federal aid to education. 

He wants Federal medical insurance, a 
start on the same socialized medical pro- 
gram that was repudiated in case after case 
in the 1950 elections. 

He demands a Fair Employment Practices 
Act, as controversial a proposal as any before 
Congress. 

All these Mr. Truman demands in ths name 
of “emergency” and “national defense.” 

It is true that military and international 
categories of the Truman budget account 
for about 70 percent of the total. It is true 
that the individual appropriations for the 
Pair Deal social experiments are relatively 
small in comparison to the total. 

But Mr. Truman has no right, in this 
critical hour, to impose upon the American 
people one cent of spending and taxation 
that is not necessary to our national survival. 

He has no right to allow his social phi- 
losophers to get their foot in the door with 
highly controversial programs now that will 
mean billions in expenditures and taxes in 
the years to come. 

House R:publican Leader JosePH MarTIN 
charged yesterday that Trurian administra- 
tion planners “are attempting to hitchhike 
free rides on the defense program for non- 
defense schemes.” 

He stated the case clearly and fairly. 

Individual Members of Congress must now 
perform their constitutional duty of scanning 
the President's proposal carefully, and must 
eliminate the hitchhikers who can be classed 
Only as excess baggage. 


Tribute to Edison—Correction of an 
Oversight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISS) SSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 


ary 12, the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Dottiver] called atten- 
tion to the fact that a speech which I 
made on Thomas Alva Edison on Febru- 
ary 12, 1940, had been published in a 
set of books entitled “Modern Eloquence” 
which is generally regarded as one of the 
outstanding publications of its kind in 
the English language, 
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In response to his statement, I called 
attention to the fact that it had been 
published in several other volumes, in- 
cluding Principles of Public Speaking, 
which is used as a text book in many of 
the leading colleges of the country, in- 
cluding George Washington University 
here in the city, and also in a book on 
public speaking by Hon. William Doll, a 
former instructor in public speaking at 
the University of Washington, and also 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

My attention has been called to the 
fact that I overlooked another great pub- 
lication that carried that address. [I 
refer to Vital Speeches of the Day, which 
published it on April 1, 1940, and which 
carries it in its permanent publication. 

I regret this oversight very much, for I 
regard Vital Speeches of the Day as one 
of the most valuable publications of its 
kind in America, and one that I should 
like to see in the library of every college 
and every high school in this country. 

In making my address on Edison, I 
had only a few minutes time in which 
to express my feelings concerning the 
man, whom I consider the greatest indi- 
vidual material benefactor of the human 
race. 

When you look around, especially at 
night, you can realize what would hap- 
pen if we should lose what Edison ac- 
complished. 

If all the lights were to go out, if all 
the electrical appliances were to cease 
to operate, and if all the motor machines 
that have bien made possible by the 
spark of eleciricity that fires the gas 
that moves them on, were to come to a 
standstill, then you would realize what 
we owe to Edison, the man who made it 
all possible. 

Electricity is the greatest servant man- 
kind has ever known, and the only one 
the man or woman of ordinary means 
can afford. 

As I said, I am very sorry that I was 
not aware of the fact that my tribute to 
Edison was first published in Vital 
Speeches of the Day and that I therefore 
did not mention that great publication 
in connection therewith in my remarks 
on this floor on January 12. 


The Wolf Creek Project of the 
Cumberland River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VIRGIL 31. CHAPMAN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting address on the subject of the 
Wolf Creek project of the Cumberland 
River Basin, which I heard delivered be- 
fore the Rotary Club in Lexington, Ky., 
on October 12, 1950, by Col. Henry Walsh, 
District Engineer, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, of Nashville, Tenn. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to ke printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Senator CuHapmMan, members 
of the Rotary Club, and guests, I want to 
thank you for your kind invitation and add 
that I welcome this opportunity of appear- 
ing before you today to talk to you briefly 
of the Wolf Creek project and the part this 
project plays in the development of the 
Cumberland River Basin and the surround- 
ing area. I hope that it will result in mu- 
tual advantages to you, as well as to the 
organization I represent. 

The presence of Senator CHapman here 
today makes it much easier for me to pre- 
sent the plan for development of the Cum- 
berland River, since I am sure that the Sen- 
ator is thoroughly familiar with all the as- 
pects of the plan. I might add too, that 
the Senator has been most active and in- 
fluential in his support of the Wolf Creek 
project and in obtaining funds to continue 
construction of this project in an orderly 
manner. 

You should feel that these projects I am 
about to discuss are your projects since it 
is the desires and the interest of the citi- 
zens of the area that are the initiating and 
propelling forces which cause the Corps of 
Engineers to develop our river basins. 

The Wolf Creek project is an outstanding 
example of this type of development. We are 
proud of the Wolf Creek project for nu- 
merous reasons. First, let me say, this is 
truly a mammoth structure. The dam it- 
self is over a mile in length. The concrete 
portion of the structure contains over one 
and one-third million cubic yards of con- 
crete. The earth-filled portion of the dam 
contains almost 9,000,000 cubic yards of 
earth. The lake which is now being formed 
behind this massive structure will contain 
over 6,000,000 acre-feet of water. Compared 
on the basis of reservoir capacity, it will be 


the largest reservoir east of the Mississippi 
River. The power plant at this project, rated 
on installed plant capacity, will rank third 
in the eastern United States. Six units 
with a total capacity of 270,000 kilowatts 


will be installed in this plant. This is suf- 
ficient capacity to supply the electrical de- 
mand of Kentucky’s 10 largest cities. 

Besides the professional pride we have as 
engineers in taking a part in the construc- 
tion of this structure, we are also proud 
of the role it occupies in the plans for the 
development of the water resources of the 
Cumberland River Basin. This comprehen- 
sive plan for the development of this area, 
which was authorized in its present form, 
by the Congress of the United States in 1946, 
provides for flood control, production of 
hydroelectric power, navigation improve- 
ment, pollution abatement, recreational de- 
velopment, and all related benefits for a 
full development of a great natural resource. 

Of these many benefits, probably the most 
important in these days of potential power 
shortages and increasing demands, is that 
of hydroelectric power production. The plan 
for the development of the Cumberland River 
Valley provides for the installation of ap- 
proximately 900,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity, which will produce over 3,500,000,- 
000-kilowatt hours of electrical energy an- 
nually. This plan utilizes every foot of drop 
in the Cumberland River between Wolf Creek 
and Nashville. Of this total installed ca- 
pecity, the 270,000 kilowatts at Wolf Creek 
represents about one-third. The other two- 
thirds is installed at nine other sites. Wolf 
Creek is truly the key project in the develop- 
ment of the Cumberland River. The con- 
struction of the powerhouse is now being 
pushed at an accelerated pace. We expect 
to have the first generators in operation in 
September of next year. 

Of almost equal importance are the flood- 
control beneflis to be obtained from this 
plan. The Cumberland River Basin has had 


a long history of disastrous floods which 
have annually cost the citizens of the val- 
ley millions of dollars in flood damages. The 
plan, of which Wolf Creek is the key project, 
will give complete protection from flood 
damages from the Wolf Creek Dam site to 
the vicinity of Clarksville, Tenn., where 
backwaters from the Ohio River begin to be 
reflected on the flow of the Cumberland. In 
addition to the flood control for the Cum- 
berland River Valley, this plan will also ma- 
terlally benefit the lower Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valleys. 

To obtain this flood protection, the plan 
as authorized by Congress provides for the 
control of the runoff from 11,000 square 
miles of the Cumberland River Basin. Of 
this total, over 5,800 square miles of the 
drainage basin or approximately 53 percent 
is controlled by the Wolf Creek Dam. The 
other 47 percent is provided by the Center 
Hill and Dale Hollow projects, both of which 
are now completed for flood control, and the 
planned structures at Stewarts Ferry, Three 
Islands, and Rossview. Here again, it is 
quite apparent that Wolf Creek is the key 
project in the plan. 

Last July the governor of the great Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky was honor guest at 
the closing ceremony of this massive dam. 
He issued an order for the placement of 
concrete in the remaining opening in the 
structure which started the formation of the 
Wolf Creek Reservoir. With the closure of 
this dam, complete flood protection from the 
site of the dam to the mouth of Stone’s 
River just above Nashville, a distance of 255 
miles, was provided. In other words, there 
is no longer a plan for flood control in this 
area; it is an accomplished fact. 

Next in importance, and probably of 
major interest to many of you sportsmen, 
are the recreational opportunities afforded 
by this project. The reservoir will be 101 
miles long and will have a shore line at top 
pool of 1,255 miles, which exceeds that of the 
entire State of Florida. The area of the 
reservoir for recreational use will vary, 
usually from 50,000 to 35,000 acres. 

Because of the remoteness of the site it 
was necessary to construct an access road on 
both sides of the river at the dam, each 
about 4 miles long. Upon completion of the 
dam, these roads will be incorporated into 
the Kentucky highway system, and Route 
85 will be relocated to run across the top of 
the dam, providing permanent access to this 
outstanding structure. 

The location of this project, the topog- 
raphy of the area, and the inherent beauty 
of this reservoir will present a tourist at- 
traction which will be unexcelled in this 
section of the country. The population 
within a 150-mile radius from the center of 
Wolf Creek Reservoir is estimated at over 
6,000,000. Wolf Creek Reservoir can be 
expected to lure tens of thousands of visi- 
tors annually to its shores with resulting 
trade benefits to the surrounding area. 

To properly serve the public in the use of 
these recreational opportunities, a master 
plan for recreational development has been 
prepared by the Corps of Engineers. This 
plan provides for the conservation of the 
natural resources, development of the rec- 
reational features for public benefit and 
management of the prope."ty for the greatest 
good of all concerned. In developing this 
plan, joint field investigations and confer- 
ences were held with the National Park 
Service, United States Forest Service, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, and all other Federal, State, and local 
agencies which have an interest in this work. 
It is the policy of the Corps of Engineers to 
utilize the technical knowledge of these 
agencies to the maximum extent in develop- 
ing these related benefits. 

The water of the reservoir will be crystal 
clear except in the upper reaches of the main 
body and major tributaries where at times 
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of flood a muddy condition may prevail. 
Little, if any, pollution is anticipated. The 
clear, clean water and the rugged terrain 
in which the reservoir lies will create a lake 
of spectacular beauty. Fishing in the Cum- 
berlanc River and its tributaries has always 
been good and it is reasonable to assume 
that Wolf Creek Reservoir will greatly im- 
prove fishing as has been true at Dale Hollow 
and Center Hill Reservoirs. It is safe to pre- 
dict that this reservoir will become one of 
the outstanding fishing waters of the south- 
eastern United States. 

In the development of recreational facili- 
ties it is the policy of the Corps of Engineers 
to provide only those facilities necessary to 
assure the public access to the recreational 
features for use in a safe and healthful man- 
ner. Other Federal and State agencies, 
counties and towns and concession operators 
are encouraged to take over the remaining 
development for full use of the recreational 
benefits. 

It is contemplated that the Wolf Creek 
Reservoir will be sufficiently impounded by 
the beginning of the recreational season of 
next year to permit recreational usage of the 
lake. In consequence, I have recently made 
award. after competitive bidding, of five 
dock sites strategically located on the reser- 
voir. These dock sites are shown on this 
map [pointing to map] and are identified as 
the Burnside Marina, Greiger Hill, James- 
town, Lee Ford, and Parnell. These suc- 
cessful bidders will be required to make 
available to the public by April of next year 
boats, motors, food, bait and equipment, 
gasoline and oil, sanitary and electrical fa- 
cilities, and boat moorage. Overnight facili- 
ties will also be available at all the sites by 
that date, with the exception of the Burn- 
side Marina, which will be located at the 
city of Burnside. It is believed that these 
five facilities will provide service for the 
initial public usage of the reservoir. The 
flexibility of the master plan permits ex- 
pansion of these facilities, however, as the 
demands increase. 

Also in the initial development, action has 
been initiated to turn over to the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky two areas for develop- 
ment by the Commonwealth. The first, a 
2,300-acre tract located off Highway 35, near 
Jamestown, Ky., for a State park site. It is 
understood that preliminary work has been 
initiated by the Commonwealth in the de- 
velopment of this site. The second site off 
Highway 90 between Otter and Beaver Creeks, 
will be developed for a Kentucky junior con- 
servation camp. Both of these sites are also 
shown on the drawing. 

Provisions have been made in the master 
plan for the ultimate development of nine 
parks and public day use areas, 20 commer- 
cial dock sites, 8 group camp sites, and 6 
colony cabin sites, together with numerous 
locations which will be available for solitary 
cabins and private club sites. Many of these, 
however, will be developed only after public 
use has demonstrated their need. There is 
an apparent demand for the solitary cabin 
site use and efforts are being made to open 
some of these sites for development during 
the next year. 

In addition to the projects I have men- 
tioned three other projects, namely, the Old 
Hickory, Carthage, and Celina projects, have 
been authorized for construction between 
Nashville and the Wolf Creek Dam. These 
projects will harness a great power potential 
in this section of the river and will reuse the 
water from the Wolf Creek, Dale Hollow, and 
Center Hill projects over and over again. The 
Old Hickory plant will have an installed ca- 
pacity of 100,000 kilowatts. The Carthage 
plant will be rated at 92,000 kilowatts and 
the Celina plant at 64,800 kilowatts. 

I will not attempt a discussion of the 
Lower Cumberland since a study of that sec- 
tion of the river is now under way at the 
President’s direction. I will state, however, 
that the original plans oi the Corps of Engi- 
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neers called for a high dam near Kuttawa, 
Ky., but the Governor of the State and the 
citizens of the valley objected to this proposal 
and an alternate plan of three relatively low 
dams for the Cumberland was authorized by 
Congress. This relatively low dam plan 
seemed to conform to the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the citizenry at the time of submis- 
sion of the report in 1945. 

The question of costs and return from 
these projects is probably in many of your 
minds. I can assure you that this question 
of economic justification is always a basic 
one with the Corps of Engineers. The de- 
velopment of the Cumberland River Basin, 
however, has a very favorable benefit-to-cost 
ratio. For each dollar expended there will be 
returned in benefits $1.63 over a period of 50 
years which is the normal period over which 
the projects are amortized. 

The water resources of your area dre being 
developed into a recreational paradise. Your 
interest in the development of these facilities 
indicate that you are aware of this vast po- 
tential. You undoubtedly will see a great 
change in the Wolf Creek area within the 
next few years. Should any of you have any 
questions about the Wolf Creek project or 
the over-all plan for the Cumberland, I will 
be happy to attempt to answer them. 

I thank you. 


Pensions for the Elderly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, one of 
the greatest victories for pensions for 
the elderly was recorded in the vote of 
the people of Massachusetts on Novem- 
ber 7, 1950. On a proposal to liberalize 
the laws of the State, the vote, as offi- 
cially tabulated, was 918,555 yes, to 624,- 
362 no, or a majority of 294,193. In all 
the history of the movement to take care 
of our elderly citizens, there has never 
been a more decisive and emphatic ex- 
pression of the way the people feel on 
the matter. 

In an article in the National Welfare 
Advocate, there is a complete analysis 
of the Massachusetts law. The article 
was written by William H. McMasters, 
of that State, who is the president of 
National Old-Age Pensions, Inc. It has 
been my distinct pleasure on occasions 
to have been the guest of this organi- 
zation at their annual conventions, in 
Boston. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: , 

MassacuuseTTts Votes $75 PENsION Law— 
Kris Lorrrery 
(By William H. McMasters) 

Boston, Mass.—On election day, the cause 
of old-age pensions scored one of the most 
decisive victories ever recorded. 

The citizens of Massachusetts, although 
bombarded with vicious and false propa- 
ganda against a proposal to liberalize the 
old-age assistance laws of the State, over- 

approved the new law and it 
is now the law of the Commonwealth, effec- 
tive in June of next year. 

Briefly, the law sets up a minimum of 875 
per month for every elderly, needy person 


who can qualify for old-age assistance. Ten 
dollars more per month is set up for those 
who are blind. 

The law wipes out the statutory provisions 
that compel children to contribute to the 
support of their parents who seek old-age 
assistance. The law reduces the age of 
eligibility from 65 to 63 years of age. 


LOTTERY DEFEATED 


At the same time the voters of Massa- 
chusetts overwhelmingly defeated the pro- 
posal for a State-controlled lottery, designed 
in some measure to finance the expected 
costs involved in the new law. No finer 
example of intelligent voting has ever been 
seen in any election, anywhere. The voters 
wanted their elderly neighbors to be taken 
care of in a more suitable manner, But 
they did not wish to resort to a State lottery 
in order to do it. The two questions were 
only related to each other indirectly. There 
was no legal connection. In reviewing the 
victory for the pension cause it might be well 
to analyze the exact situation. 

The law was proposed in a petition cir- 
culated more than a year ago by the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Old Age Pensions, of 
which Charles C, O’Donnell is president. He 
was aided by National Old Age Pensions, Inc., 
of which William H. McMasters is president. 
Both of these pension advocates are mem- 
bers of the National Pension Committee, 
George H. McLain being its national chair- 
man. 

The idea of reducing the age of eligibility 
for old-age assistance was borrowed from 
the California law that was passed 2 years 
ago and repealed before it had a chance to 
show its workability. 

Not one of the constitutional officers on 
the ballot in either the Democratic or Re- 
publican Parties came out in favor of the 
new law. Many prominent political big 
shots, who were very zealous for old-age pen- 
sions in former years, refused to open their 
mouths in this election. This was because 
the lottery question was linked up with the 
old-age assistance proposal by the enemies 
of both. By hammering away at the lottery 
law from every radio station, every news- 
paper and practically every pulpit in the 
State, they hoped to defeat both questions. 


CAGEY POLITICIANS 


So the cagey politicians ducked the issue 
and left it to the people. Candidate Cool- 
idge, who headed the Republican ticket, came 
out against the lottery, thinking that it 
would get him some votes. He was wrong 
in his expectations. But neither Governor 
Dever nor Attorney General Kelly, both of 
whom have been benefited over the years by 
their advocacy of help for the aged, said one 
word in favor of the pension law or the lot- 
tery law. They were mute. 

The only known workers for the measures 
were the members of the two pension organ- 
izations mentioned above, the Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles, as alweys, and the officials of 
the American Federation of Labor. But this 
last endorsement was of no particular value, 
because they were so bitter against the lot- 
tery that it looked as though they were not 
wholly in sympathy with the pension pro- 
posal. If ever a cause had to fight «ntirely 
on its merits, the cause of pensions was in 
there pitching valiantly and with only the 
justness of its appeal to bring victory. But 
victory was the reward to the tune of more 
than a quarter of a million majority. The 
lottery was defeated by about the same vote. 

Hardly had the vote on the referendum 
been tabulated before those who are trying 
to eliminate the elderly from our economic 
life are setting up obstacles to defeat the 
wishes of the people. 

OLD WHEEZE 

The most silly arguments are being ad- 
vanced. The Boston Herald, spokesman for 
the monied interests, now says that the 

did not understand what they were 
doing when they voted for increased costs 
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and failed to vote for the lottery law. But 
the Herald shrieked to high heaven for the 
defeat of the lottery. The people agreed 
with them on the lottery, but they did not 
wish to let their elderly citizens struggle 
along, om the border line of starvation. 
Others, equally lacking the milk of human 
kindness in their character, are insisting that 
the law is unconstitutional. This is an old 
wheeze that never fails to be around when 
everything else fails. 

Another vicious thing that has crept in is 
a fantastic figure as to the expected cost to 
meet the proposals of the new law. Of 
course the amount has been set so high that 
it is out of reason, but it has been thrown 
in to frighten the elderly and their friends. 
They don't frighten so easily these days. 
Little by little, their morale has been built 
up until they now fee! that they are citizens 
in good standing and no longer mendicants 
sitting on the street corners with tin cups 
hanging from their necks. 

I have seen this mental attitude change 
gradually over the years. The overwhelming 
victory, unaided and on its own, has put even 
further hope and courage into the heart and 
mind of every elderly citizen in the State of 
Massachusetts. 

Fortunately, the provisions of our consti- 
tution on matters that have successfully 
been on the ballot do not admit of a repeal 
until one or more elections have been held. 
No quick repealer can be tossed at the voters 
of the State as was done in California. The 
people have passed a law under the con- 
stitution. 

As for the question, “Where is the money 
coming from to finance this new law?” that 
is being leveled at us from every available 
source, the answer is that it will come from 
the same funds that now give a liberal pen- 
sion to our legislators and others. 


YOU CAN BET THEY WILL 


It is interesting to note that there were 
several members of the house of representa- 
tives who have always voted against every 
pension measure introduced into the legis- 
lature, who were defeated for reelection. As 
they are now eligible for old-age pensions as 
former members of the legislature, it will be 
interesting to see if they accept this money 
from the Commonwealth, especially as they 
insist that money for more aid to the elderly 
needy is not available. 

Any undemocratic effort to nullify and 
crucify the new law will be fought by the 
people of the State with determination. 
Just as they refused to have their intelligence 
insulted by fake propaganda and turned to 
their known friends for honest advice before 
voting, so they will stand by those of us who 
have fought the fight for so many long, hard 
years. Massachusetts will meet her obliga- 
tions. I cannot refrain from reminding the 
readers of the National Welfare Advocate 
again that the battle of Massachusetts is one 
of our most momentous victories. 

It will surely help the good citizens of 
California when their new petition is being 
discussed in Sacramento, after the first of 
the coming year. 


Hon. James P. Kem, of Missouri, Fills 
a Necessary Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
appearing in the Springfield, Mo., News 
Leader, issue of January 20, 1951. The 
editorial is entitled “Senator Kem Fills 
a Necessary Role,” and emphasizes the 
splendid contribution that is being made 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
my neighboring State of Missouri, who is 
one of the outstanding constitutional 
authorities in the Senate, and is render- 
ing the Nation a real service in these 
critical times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senator Kem FILts a NEcEesSARY ROLE 


Senator JamMEs P. Kem, who was in Spring- 
field for a visit last Friday, belongs to a race 
which, unfortunately, has been vanishing 
from the Washington scene. 

We mean statesmen who still cling to the 
quaint notion that the Constitution of the 
United States ‘s a mighty fortress looming 
larger and larger in importance as the »ul- 
warks it guarantees us crumble to nothing 
in other parts of the world. 

The latest example of congressional apathy 
to the Constitution was the shelving of Sen- 
ator Kem’'s Resolution 371, in which he tried 
to force from President Truman a full report, 
to the Senate, of the President's recent talks 
with Britain's Prime Minister Clement Attlee. 

Many blame our international troubles to- 
day on the arrangements made at Cairo, 
Tehran, and Yalta by Franklin Roosevelt and 
at Potsdam by Harry Truman, agreements 
never ratified by or even submitted to the 
Senate for discussion or approval. (Pegler 
calls the current conflict Roosevelt’s me- 
morial war.) 

Closest the Senate ever got to an examina- 
tion of the Truman-Attlee meeting was to 
read newspaper stories written from reports 
of their talks as relayed through the Presi- 
dent's press representative. 

Section 2 of article 2 of the Constitution 
states in unequivocal language that the Pres- 
ident makes treaties “with the advice and 
consent of two-thirds of the Senate.” 

Roosevelt behaved illegally and so did 
Truman in these talks with foreign states- 
men when they made any secret agreement 
binding the United States to a course of 
action. 

Time was when such audacity by a United 
States President would have been followed 
by impeachment as surely as night follows 
day. 

Yes; there are fewer and fewer Senator 
Kems in Washington. 

May the good Lord help us when the time 
comes that there is none left. But by then, 
it may be too late to call on the Lord, since 
He helps those who help themselves. 


Trivute to Millard F. Caldwell, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
paying tribute to Millard F. Caldwell, Jr., 
recently appointed Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator. The tribute is in an ar- 
ticle by Crosby S. Noyes, and appeared in 
the Washington Fvening Star on January 
23 last. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Man-Sizep MAN For A MAN-SIzeD JoB 

(By Crosby 8S. Noyes) 

Back in the days when he was collecting 
four letters at the University of Mississippi, 
6-foot-3-inch Millard Fillmore C..! (well, Jr., 
earned himself the reputation of being a 
hard man to shove around. Today, carrying 
the ball in the national race for protection 
against an atomic attack, Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator Caldwell is keeping that 
reputation bright. 

As he told worried Congressmen when he 
first came back to Washington to take over 
his new job, he is “quite contrary in the 
matter of pressure”—pressure that inevitably 
builds up around a man put in the position 
of creating a powerful new Government 
agency virtually from scratch. 

The art in Mr. Caldwell’s case lies in being 
contrary in a nice way, true to a gentle tra- 
dition of Southern courtesy. Admiring aides 
say that at such times a well-modulated 
drawl can vork wonders, with lids half closed 
and a deeply bred charm providing the 
gracious camoufiage for a mind already made 
up. The staff at civil defense headquarters 
gives him full marks on an indispensable 
quality of the successful administrator: 
“He’s one guy who can tell you ‘No’ and 
make you like it.” 

There have been times, to be sure, when 
Millard Caldwell has said “Yes” against his 
personal inclination. One of these times was 
when, a few months ago, he told President 
Truman he would come back to Washington 
to take over a job that wil! certainly be one 
of the most important in the Government. 
Mr. Caldwell does not like Washington. 

If you ask him, he will tell you he prefers 
the life of a small-town la -yer and banker; 
the pleasures of a small-town bird-shooter 
and fisherman—tastes which, in spite of a 
1,000-acre farm near Tallahassee, the presi- 
dency cf a Tallahassee bank, and a vocab- 
ulary spiced with sporting metaphors, he has 
indulged little in his 42 years. There have 
been other jobs to do. 

Soon after he moved to Florida from his 
native Tennessee, as a young lawyer in 1925, 
his public service got under way. He fol- 
lowed the time-honored course from public 
prosecutor through the State legislature to 
the Congress, where he took his seat in 1933. 
Through four terms in the Hovse, Repre- 
sentative Caldwell rose in authority and in 
the estimation of his colleagues to positions 
of leadership on several committees. 

Then, one foggy February morning in 1939, 
his only son, 12-year-old Millard Caldwell 
III, was struck dead on Connecticut Avenue 
by a hit-and-run driver. A few months later, 
Representative Caldwell announced his re- 
tirement from Congress. He told friends he 
was leaving Washington for good, taking his 
wife and two daughters back to Tallahassee, 

His retirement was brief. By 1945, small- 
town lawyer Caldwell was back in public 
life—running for State governor. He won, 
and in the course of his ‘-year term attained 
the stature as an administrator that made 
President Truman pick him for the job he 
holds today. No less important, he won a 
high standing among his fellow governors, 
with whom he must deal directly as Federal 
chief of the decentralized civil-defense ma- 
chinery. 

Returning to Washington to take over his 
new assignment, Mr. Caldwell brought with 
h:m only one member of his Florida reti- 
nue—a private secretary, Lucy Gilbert. He 
explains that “Miss Lucy has been handling 
my personal affairs for a right smart time.” 
The rest of the fledgling agency was already 
on hand, established in temporary head- 
quarters on the seventh floor of a Connecti- 
cut Avenue office building. 

The staff soon learned a few things about 
their rangy, tousle-headed boss. They found 
out that he likes to be called “the Gov- 
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ernor” and that he believes in handling his 
business with little waste motion and smaller 
waste of words. They also discovered that 
a relaxed manner does not in every case 
add up to an easygoing office routine. They 
learned how a rule can be literally applied: 
“When the day comes that I have any spare 
time on this job, that’s the day that a new 
man better take over.” 

Administrator Caldwell’s day begins at 7 
a. m., in the Wardman Park Hotel, where 
he is making his temporary home. If there 
is no breakfast appointment, he takes the 
opportunity then and while riding down 
Connecticut Avenue in a taxi to brush up on 
the news of the day. 

Before 9 o’clock he is installed behind the 
large mahogany desk in his office, dictating 
one-paragraph letters to Miss Lucy and go- 
ing over the stacks of applications from 
people offering their services and their wares 
in the name of civil defense. In handling 
these, he follows an inflexible maxim: To 
get the best people for the jobs that need 
doing, he is willing to beg, borrow, or steal. 
The others, no matter who recommends 
them, are out. “Before I’m through,” he 
tells you, “I'll have the best organization in 
town.” 

Promptly at 9:15, division chiefs present 
themselves at the Governor's office for the 
daily staff meeting. Then follows a solid 
day of appointments with Government offi- 
cials and military brass. They come to talk 
about the thousands of questions that will 
have to be asked and answered before Ad- 
tiinistrator Caldwell and the rest of the 
country can afford to relax. Problems of 
priorities in critical materials and personnel; 
of translating blueprinted plans into work- 
ing organizations; of keeping Congress im- 
pressed with the urgent need for money to 
get started on a national stockpile of food 
and medicine—all of them take time. 

That may be one of the reasons why Mr. 
Caldwell has so successfully evaded the pub- 
lic eye. He has not made a single speech 
since he took over, and he plans none. 
“Speeches,” says the Governor, “consume a 
world of time with precious little effect.” 

Of the fare served him in the course of a 
working day, the toughest bites are reserved 
for lunchtime or dinner. Discussions go 
on far into the night. By bedtime, the Gov- 
ernor and the 110 men and women who work 
under him Know they've done a day’s work. 

No one who appreciates the destructive 
power of the atom bomb will tell you that 
the progress made in civil defense up to this 
point is something to take comfort in. On 
both the local and national level we have a 
long way to go, and time may be desperately 
short. But those who know him seem to feel 
that onestime track star Caldwell is a good 
man to set the pace. 


The Harvest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to submit 
extracts from an article in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald by Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
columnist, under date of December 31, 
1950, as follows: 

The British since 1940 got $36,248,000,000, 
and are coming up for another $2,000,000,000 
this year. 

France $9,468,000,000; Netherlands, 
$1,168,000,000; Belgium, $668,000,000; Turkey, 
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$294,000,000; Canada, $6,500,000; Greece, 
$1,217,000; Australia, $1,700,000; Sweden, 
$62,000,000; Norway, $224,000,000; Denmark, 
$175,000,000; Ethiopia, $1,000,000; Iceland, 
$10,000,000; and India, $200,000,000. 


This, of course, does not include the 
billions and billions spent in Europe, and 
also in Asia, for occupation costs, the 
multifarious programs such as UNRRA, 
ECA, Dumbarton Oaks, Export-Import 
Bank, and other programs, and now Mr. 
Lewis states in the article above referred 
to: 

At any rate, the United States is going to 
spend a lot more, probably another $100,000,- 
000,000 to arm Western Europe. 

There are a lot of experts who think most 
of this should be spent in the United States 
of America in maintaining and equipping 
the biggest defense Army in history. How- 
ever, the decision has been made to spend 
most of it in Europe, and in the next 10 years 
we will know whether it is right or wrong. 


Facts on Food Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Facts on Food Prices,” 
written by Alfred D. Stedman, and pub- 
lished in the St, Paul Sunday Pioneer 
of January 21. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Facts on Foop Pricks 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

In the hubbub over rising food prices, 
millions of fingers are now being pointed 
in accusation. A concert of voices names 
the alleged offender. The Washington store- 
keeper, selling dollar-a-dozen eggs to Sena- 
tor THyg put the bee on the popular cul- 
prit—the farmer, he said, and Government- 
supported egg prices. The baker, talking 
about higher bread prices, emphasized wheat 
and other ingredient costs. 

The housewife, buying apples at 10 cents 
@ pound; the soft-drink consumer laying 
costs to sugar prices; even the cocktail 
“hound” soaking up highballs at 50 cents a 
drink while orating against milk prices at 18 


is on the farmer, on the huge Government 
stores of food bought in supporting farm 
prices, and on the allegedly fantastic Govern- 
ment losses on farm purchases and farm 
subsidies. 

But reasonable people will no doubt be 
interested in knowing the relevant facts, not 
on just one side, but on both sides of that 


As to eggs, it is true that farm prices did 
ance rather sharply (28 percent) above 


unusvally low price a year earlier. The 
been steadily moderating from the 


as a farmer and producer of eggs on 
Northfield, Senator Ture talk- 

to the Washington seller had the facts 
about farm prices of eggs. Those 

's farm had been nowhere near 

1 a dozen, but about 42 cents. The Gov- 


ernment wasn't supporting them, but stopped 
that on December 31. So in blaming dollar- 
a-dozen eggs on Government-supported farm 
prices, the Washington storekeeper was 100 
percent wrong. 

As to bread, not over one-fifth of what 
the consumer pays for his loaf goes to the 
wheat farmer. On December 15, wheat prices 
were up just 6 percent from their level a year 
earlier. That rise wouldn't account for a 
rise of one-fifth of a cent for a loaf of bread. 
All the farm ingredients put together, in- 
cluding lard as well as wheat, do not account 
for one-third of the consumer bread price. 
Almost two-thirds of the consumer price 
goes to the baker and retailer. 

Recently one of Tuyre’s colleagues, Senator 
Mayank, of South Carolina, made this state- 
ment: “In June 1948, the price of wheat was 
$2.81 a bushel; the price of a 1-pound 
loaf of bread, 13.8 cents. But in October 
1950, the price of wheat had dropped to 
$1.91 a bushel, whereas the price of a 1- 
pound loaf of bread had risen to 14.7 cents.” 
Certainly, the labor costs of baking, slicing, 
wrapping, and offering other services now 
demanded by consumers have been going up. 
But centering the blame for rising bread 
prices on the wheat farmer isn’t in accord 
with the facts. 

As to apples, the western farmer last au- 
tumn got 90 cents per 50-pound box, field 
run, delivered at the packing platform. That 
was 1.8 cents a pound to cover all his costs 
of growing, spraying, irrigating, picking, and 
hauling. The charges added by washing, 
sorting, wrapping, crating, storing, transport- 
ing, wholesaling, and retailing are what push 
the consumer price up to 8, 10, or 11 cents a 
pound. 

As to sugar, the cost was actually lower 
in late December than it was on Octo- 
ber 31, 1947, when sugar controls were re- 
moved. And the sugar price is so tiny an 
item anyway in the cost of a soft drink that 
it would be hard to find the effect of a 1 
cent a pound sugar increase on a bottled 
drink. 

The authentic facts about farm prices 
are available to all. They had, on Decem- 
ber 15, risen 23 percent from the bottom 
@ year earlier. Beef cattle and lamb prices 
were respectively 41 and 38 percent above 
their official parity or equality with gen- 
eral price levels. But milk, butterfat, grains, 
turkeys, and chickens were substantially 
below and potatoes, apples, sweet potatoes, 
and citrus fruits far below parity. 

The recovery of farm prices accompanies 
a national jump to $206,000,000,000 in dis- 
posable personal income, after taxes. Have 
farmers shared unfairly in that income rise? 
They have not. Net farm income for 1950 
was actually below that of 1949 and much 
below the 1947-48 peak. 

A higher disposable national income nor- 
mally raises food prices because people spend 
a rather uniform share of such income for 
food. The $1.60 per day wage increase just 
won by John L. Lewis, for instance, will 
enable his coal miners to help in bidding 
food prices up. But is that, or the fact that 
greater coal costs of transporting or process- 
ing fooii will push in the same direction, the 
farmers’ fault? 

One hour’s average labor will buy more 
food in this Nation than in others and many 
times more than in any regimented economy 
in the world. As Senator Ture told the 
Farm Bureau, the farmers’ share of each dol- 
lar spent by the consumer for food was only 
53 percent in 1946, and has slumped to 48 
percent today. 

Folks with a real liking for facts on both 
sides may be shocked also to learn of the 
gross inaccuracy of much of the recent so- 
called news of farm price supports. 

Last Monday afternoon a Washington dis- 
patch from a usually accurate news agency 
was widely published which said that “there 
was a net loss on price supports last year of 
$1,600,000,000.” 
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People have been stirred up by vivid de- 
ecriptions of such vast losses of mountainous 
food purchases, of waste, and of farm de- 
man.is for subsidies. And farmers have been 
told by newspapers and newspapermen to 
throw overboard their price-support pro- 
grams or put them in a standby status for 
the duration. 

An excellently informed and truthful! agri- 
cultural correspondent, Fred Bailey, of Wash- 
ington, recently reported that the campaign 
to make the farmer the goat on rising food 
prices is now well under way in the big city 
press supported by some city Congressmen 
who want to roll prices all the way back to 
the farmer. 

Here are facts: The $1,600,000,000 referred 
to in last Monday’s story as net loss, wasn’t 
loss at all, but was the total amount loaned. 
The net realized loss of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the year ending last June 
was $249,230,000. "The net realized loss in 
the current fiscal year through November 
was $100,281,000. 

Said John W. Haw, agricultural develop- 
ment director of the Northern Pacific, to the 
Farm Bureau convention: “In its report to 
Congress on June 30, 1950, the Corporation 
showed a cumulative net realized loss * * * 
in 17 years of $636,040,401. The Corporation 
has turned over its capital many times in 
this period; yet the net loss has been less 
than 5 cents on each dollar invested.” He 
said the job has been substantially accom- 
plished with economy to the taxpayer. 

The recent big losses and big waste have 
been on potatoes and eggs. Both of those 
purchase programs were forced by Congress 
over repeated protests of the executive 
branch and many farmers. And from both 
of them the Government now has withdrawn. 
As to subsidies, the farmers producing the 
perishables that the Government sought to 
subsidize are up in arms against them. As 
to the storable products, the Government's 
holdings of these are now widely acknowl- 
edged as being a vital protection of the 
Nation’s safety in the war emergency and 
a check on inflation. More stockpiling of 
this kind is considered absolutely essential, 
as a munition of war and as a safeguard 
against runaway prices, 

So there are facts bearing on both sides 
of the farm price story, 


Owen Lattimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a letter by Eugene Lyons re- 
garding the attitude of the Soviet press 
toward Owen Lattimove, published in the 


New Leader. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Evucene Lyons Crres Soviet Press ACCOLADE 
For LATTIMORE 


New York Crry. 

Those who read my recent article on Owen 
Lattimore (the New Leader, September 2) 
will be interested, I think, in this postscript. 
Though some of us don’t approve of the 
gentleman’s activities, they will be glad to 
learn that the Kremlin does, decidedly. It 
has just published a very long and laudatory 
review of the situation in Asia, Lattimore’s 
next-to-last opus—belated, but neatly timed 
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for the larger Communist propaganda on the 
subject. The review took many pages in the 
November issue of Novy Mir, over the signa- 
ture of B. Leontiev, and is being circulated 
in translations throughout the world by 
“Joint Press Reading Service, Moscow.” 

Mr. Lattimore is repeatedly identified as a 
“bourgeois” writer, since that gives added 
emphis to the miracle of his party-line judg- 
ments. But he is also described as one “who 
is considered an outstanding specialist on 
questions of the Far East by the United 
States State Department,” as well as “a 
prominent figure of the United States State 
Department, one of the few collaborators of 
Acheson actually acquainted with the situa- 
tion in the Far East.” Novy Mir seems un- 
aware of the formal findings of ex-Senator 
Tydings. 

What Comrade Leontiev likes best about 
‘the Lattimore book is that, in explaining 
Asian trends, it puts in first place the great 
revolutionizing influence of the October So- 
cialist revolution in Russia. As against “the 
wild, raving howls of American reaction- 
aries,” the Moscow review poses Lattimore’s 
viewpoint: “Not Bolshevist propaganda, he 
says; but Soviet reality itself—the attain- 
ments of the Socialist revolution in Russia— 
this is what has aroused and inspired the 
peoples of Asia to a fight against their im- 
perialist aggressors. * * * Lattimore ac- 
knowledges that in the eyes of all the Asiatic 
people Soviet democracy is the only complete, 
real democracy.” In short, “the general con- 
clusions to which Lattimore arrives attest to 
his realistic understanding of the situation.” 

These orchids from Moscow must be added 
to those already awarded by the reviewers of 
Lattimore books carefully selected by the 
“wild, raving” howlers who run our capitalist 
press in America. 

EUGENE LYONS. 


The Changing Complexion of Medical 
Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, on January 
8, 1951, at the one hundred sixteenth 
annual meeting of the St. Louis Medical 
Society, Dr. L. R. Sante, the society’s new 
president, gave a very pertinent address 
entitled “The Changing Complexion of 
Medical Practice During the Last Half 
Century.” 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
chosen from Dr. Sante’s address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

THE CHANGING COMPLEXION OF MEDICAL 
PRACTICE DURING THE Last HALF CENTURY 
(By L. R. Sante, M. D.) 

Iam mindful of the great honor which you 
have conferred upon me by electing me pres- 
ident of the St. Louis Medical Society. It is 
&@ distinction which can be accorded to rela- 
tively few; many better qualified must be 
passed by without such recognition; I would 
like to think of myself merely as their rep- 
resentative. 

The primary function of the medical so- 
ciety is scientific; it would seem that the first 
duty of its president ~:ould be to maintain 
this function. The medical society is a 


meeting place for doctors, for the presenta- 
tion of scientific papers in order to keep in 
touch with scientific advances in the medi- 
cal field, and through discussion to evaluate 
new methods of procedure and new thera- 
peutic agents. 

The first half of the present century has 
wrought tremendous advances in the field 
of medicine, many epoch-making in charac- 
ter, which have virtually changed our con- 
ceptions of medical practice. 

At the beginning of the century infant 
mortality stood at an unbelievably high rate. 
It is difficult for us to believe now that at 
that time one-fourth of all children did not 
survive to 5 years of age. Modern sanita- 
tion and improvements in infant feeding 
have done much to reduce the frightful in- 
fant mortality of yesteryear to the lowest 
point in the history of our Nation. 

The Second World War has given impetus 
to many important medical developments. 
Perhaps one of the most important of these 
was the discovery that bacterial infection 
could be eliminated by the administration 
of drugs or antibiotics, such as the sulfa 
drugs or penicillin. 

The advent of these agents alone has done 
mueh to change the complexion of medical 
practice. They have been called wonder 
drugs and, indeed, their action may be 
nothing short of miraculous. 

The entire field of chest surgery has been 
so broadened that today exploration of the 
chest is undertaken almost as readily as 
exploration of the abdomen; cancerous 
growths or other affected areas may be ex- 
cised or even an entire lung removed. 

New methods of anesthesia, utilizing high- 
ly perfected anesthesia machines and nu- 
merous new synthetic drugs, have played no 
small part in the advances of surgical prac- 
tice in the last few years. 

In radiation treatment the developments 
have been remarkable. At the beginning of 
the century the effects of radiation on liv- 
ing tissue was known, but radiological prac- 
tice was still in the stage of a medical curios- 
ity. Today it has developed into one of the 
two most potent agents in the treatment of 
cancer. : 

This is a record of accomplishment of 
which the physician may well be proud. 
Woudn’t you think that the public would be 
anxious to preserve the system of free enter- 
prise, under which such progress was at- 
tained? By and large, the public is fair; by 
and large, the rank and file of labor is fair; 
I cannot believe that they will permit sad- 
dling of the public with a compulsory so- 
cialized scheme of medical practice by an 
avaricious political machine. It is my opin- 
ion that, with the possible exception of the 
clergy, doctors as a class are among the most 
honest, sincere, and self-sacrificing group of 
men in the country. True, there are char- 
latans here and there, but there are rene- 
gades even in the ministry, and we do not 
condemn the entire profession because of the 
acts of a few. One would think that the 
public would be anxious to retain the direc- 
tion of medical practice in the hands of the 
medical profession, which, under a system of 
free enterprise, has been able to accomplish 
such wonderful progress. One would think 
that the public would realize that no pro- 
fession could accomplish its best work when 
hamstrung by the directives of lay workers. 
One would think that the public would rec- 
ognize the political implication attendant 
upon the addition of a large number of jobs 
to the Federal payroll, which is already tre- 
mendous. One would think that taxes are 
already so high and the national debt so 
great that the public would be seeking meth- 
ods of reduction of expenditure rather than 
means by which they will be materially in- 
creased. One would think that the public 
would think long and seriously before it at- 
tempts to add this additional burden on our 
poor, tired Uncle Sam when the country is in 
its present state of anxiety and confusion. 
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In recent years these political repercus- 
sions have done much to change the com- 
plexion of medical practice. Time and effort 
which should be devoted to medical practice 
and investigation have been diverted to po- 
litical and economic considerations. Regu. 
lar meetings have, of necessity, been set aside 
for the consideration of the economic phases 
of medical practice. Committees had to be 
appointed to keep informed on medical leg- 
islative bills in order to safeguard the free- 
dom of medical practice, Constant vigil had 
to be maintained to prevent infringement 
of the laws against corporate practice of 
medicine. 

The public at large will be most severely 
affected by all of this; hence it should give 
it most serious consideration and notify its 
Congressmen of its conclusions. 

Recent elections in Florida indicate that 
the medical profession can become a potent 
political force when sufficiently aroused to 
the necessity of the situation. 

The trend of recent national elections 
also seem to indicate that perhaps the pub- 
lic is doing some serious thinking and has 
begun to suspect that we cannot continue 
our orgy of extravagant public spending with 
consequent continuous pyramiding of our 
colossal national debt. 

Nothing speaks to a Congressman with 
greater power than the votes of an aroused 
people. It is clearly the right and the duty 
of the medical profession to arouse our peo- 
ple and to instruct them of the dire results 
which will surely follow the political shack- 
ling of the American doctor, 


Inflation and the National Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF TE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday evening, January 17, it was 
my privilege to address the New York 
Economics Club of New York. At that 
time, I shared the dais with two distin- 
guished leaders, Mr. Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of General Mills, Inc., and Mr. 
George Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the text of Mr. 
Bullis’ powerful address entitled “Infla- 
tion and the National Survival.” I fur- 
ther ask that preceding Mr. Bullis’ ad- 
dress there be printed a list of the officers 
and board of directors of the Economic 
Club of New York, an outstanding or- 
ganization founded in 1907. 

There being no objection, the list and 
address was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: : 

Tue Economic Cius or New York, FounpDEeD 
1907 

Officers: Juan T. Trippe, president; Eu- 
gene Holman, vice president’ W. Alton 
Jones, vice president; John M. Schiff, treas- 
urer; Iva Nichols, secretary. 

Board of directors: Ellsworth Bunker, 
J. Luther Cleveland, Gardner Cowles, Ralph 
8S. Damon, Virgil G. Damon, H. P. Davison, 
Eli Whitney Debevoise, Duncan W. Fraser, 
J. P. Grace, Jr., H. E. Humphreys, Jr., 
Devereux C. Josephs, Frank H. Lerch, Jr., 
Ralph T. Reed, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Mark 
Woods, Dwight Eckerman, executive director. 
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INFLATION AND THE NATIONAL SURVIVAL 


(By Harry A. Bullis) 

In the year 1861, the first year of the Civil 
War, our National Capital was threatened by 
the enemy. One dark night five men, among 
them the President of the United States, 
climbed the stairway leading to the tower of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Through the 
darkened windows they saw the low line of 
hills around the city. 

The men flashed lanterns toward the hills. 
In the distance, lights flickered in reply. 
Thus was tested the means to signal an 
attack upon the city. At stake was the very 
survival of our Government. 

In this year of 1951, exactly 90 years later, 
there is once again a lantern in the window. 
But this time its flashing signal is no mere 
rehearsal of a possible crisis to come. Today 
it speaks of a growing menace from across 
the seas. More important, it warns of trends 
within our own country that ultimately 
could undermine our productivity and cre- 
ate hardship everywhere. 


NATION HAS TWO ALTERNATIVES 


Monetary inflation is a form of national 
self-hypnosis by which we turn our faces 
from reality, and look instead toward a 
never-never land of easy money. We know 
the consequences. An unsound currency 
gnaws at our security just as certainly as a 
defeat on the battlefield. I wonder if we 
realize that there are only two roads before 
us. We can heed the warning signals, em- 
brace the economics of sacrifice, and pay the 
price that must be paid if democracy shall 
live. Or we can continue on the road we 
have been following, spending billions of un- 
earned and unreal dollars. This way leads 
to fiscal disaster. 

The free world looks to these United States 
for leadership—economic, social, and moral. 
For inflation already has swept most of Eu- 
rope, and the forces set in motion show little 


sign of slackening. Compared with 1939, 
Belgium’s increase has been 277 percent, and 


it is growing. In Greece, living costs have 
increased nearly 30,000 percent. Italy has 
marked a 5,000-percent increase. In France, 
food costs alone were 1,800 percent higher 
last fall than before the war. In Finland, 
the costs of living are some 850 percent 
higher. The average Finnish worker pays 10 
times as much for clothing now as he paid 
in 1939. It is exactly what Lenin ordered— 
the debauch of the currency. Just as infla- 
tion damages our Nation and our allies, so 
does it aid our common enemy. 

In the United States, the cost of living has 
shot up over 75 percent compared with pre- 
war. The trend continues. In 1950, the cost 
of living rose about 6 percent; wholesale 
prices rose 16 percent; the price of farm 
products at wholesale, 23 percent; and the 
prices of 28 important commodities rose 48 
percent. The rise was fastest at the end of 
the year. In the second half of 1950, the rise 
in wholesale prices was at a yearly rate of 
25 percent, a rate barely and briefly equalled 
only in 1919-20 and in 1946. If we are to 
save our own great white-collar middle 
classes from financial ruin, if we are to stay 
= of the many other destructive forces of 

tion, America will have to act 
and decisively. —, 
HOW INDUSTRY CAN LEAD . 

Industry is equipped to supply both intelli- 
gent action and leadership in this crisis. 

The action should take the form of quick 
production for defense. Enormous produc- 
tion is needed right now. The world looks 
to us for the arms to halt Communist ag- 
gression. During the past 2 years the United 
States has expanded production and has 
greatly increased productivity when meas- 
ured in output per man. We can do the same 
thing for defense. 

The leadership is needed to control infla- 
tion. Business, in cooperation with govern- 
ment, can take the case for a firm money 
policy direct to the people, who must ulti- 


mately decide the issue. As the President’s 
economic advisers pointed out recently, “To 
gain public support for stern policies re. 
quires that the public understand the reason 
why.” 

In this era of tension, any spark can start 
a conflagration. We are in limited war now. 
We may well be on the threshold of total war. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the crisis. 

Only 5 years ago we ended the greatest war 
in history. We paid dearly for that victory, 
in tens of thousands of casualties on the 
fields of battle, and in tens of thousands of 
psychological victims within the borders of 
our country. We incurred a staggering na- 
tional debt. But we stepped up our indus- 
trial plant in the The amazing fact 
is that we did the job with no more than a 
28 percent rise in the price level during the 
actual war years. The controls of the war 
years suppressed inflation. But when direct 
controls were removed without bringing in 
the more general indirect controls, inflation 
burst into action. 

Today our economy is roaring along, full 
throttle. In the case of automobiles and 
trucks alone, we produced last year over 
8,000,000 vehicles. We built over 1,400,000 
new housing units. We have the capacity 
to produce 101,000,000 tons of steel a year, 
or half the world’s total. We are able to 
squeeze more agricultural production per acre 
out of our farm plant than does the rest of 
the world. A good wheat farmer in the West 
can produce 5,500 bushels of wheat with 
about 2,000 hours of work a year. In south 
China it takes the entire family working 
ineffectively to produce one-twentieth as 
much, as 275 bushels, with two crops a year. 
We have shipping in quantity, and war 
plants in stand-by condition. 

Our productive plant is fully engineered, 
and ready for the job of rearmament. We 
hope we can substantially increase our gross 
national product so as to maintain our liv- 
ing standard in the process. 


SITUATION DIFFERENT FROM 1941 


But getting back again to that lantern in 
the widow—how about our economic spring- 
board for the tests that lie ahead? Here the 
situation is far different. Ten years ago we 
were faced with the need for an enormous 
increase in output and we had large unused 
capacity to produce. Today we face a differ- 
ent set of conditions. 

We need to divert a part of our fully loaded 
productive machine from civilian goods to 
war goods, as well as to convert and expand 
our plants. 

We will recall that in 1940 our national 
output of goods and services was $100,000,- 
000,000. Eight million of our people were 
unemployed. By taking advantage of this 
labor slack, and straining our economy, we 
pushed our total national output to nearly 
$200,000,000,000 a year by the end of the war. 
We spent $90,000,000,000 for war in 1 year. 
It was a gratifying process all around to put 
people to work. Today it is an unpleasant 
task to throw them out of work in order to 
create labor available for war unemployment. 

Today we have no labor surplus. Our idle 
productive capacity is low, limited to war 
plants carried over from last time, and even 
reactivation of idle plarts consumes valuable 
time, of Which we have so little. Therefore, 
it is obvious that the only way we can pro- 
duce all that we need for war is by produc- 
ing less of other things—lowering our out- 
put of civilian goods. We cannot expect our 
national output of goods and services to be 
large enough to include as much civilian 
goods as we made in 1950 plus all the war 
matériel we shall need—war matériel for our 
own needs and to rearm and equip our allies. 

Let us be realistic in this crisis. For the 
present, ours is a problem of diversion more 
than of expansion. 

To look at this from another angle, in 
World War II we produced about 80 percent 
of war needs by expanding output. We pro- 


duced only 20 percent by conversion or by 
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cutting back selected industries to release 
their facilities and resources for war pro- 
duction. Today, with a comparable war 
effort, the figures might well be reversed. 
We should have to obtain about 80 percent 
of our military needs by converting existing 
incustries and diverting factories, men, and 
raw materials to war production. 

Obviously, this means taking goods away 
from the consumer. There simply will not 
be as much goods available for civilians. 

But how about the money and credit sup- 
ply? Unless courageous action is taken, 
there will be more money on hand than 
ever, and less consumer goods to spend it on. 
Here, in a nutshell, is today’s stubborn prob- 
lem. We are now confronted with the need 
to beat some plowshares into swords. If we 
do not limit the ability to buy the plow- 
shares that remain—in other words, auto- 
mobiles, new houses, appliances, and the 
lire—their value will increase excessively. 

This brings us to the crux of our discus- 
sion. How can we attain stability in our 
currency in this period of short-of-all-out- 
war economy and still provide for needs at 
home? How can we best protect our cur- 
rency and at the same time put it to work 
for us? 


FOUR RULES FOR SOUND FINANCE 


Here are four specific suggestions that may 
point the way to a maximum production in 
a stable economy: 

1. Overhaul the Federal financial policy 
and formulate a program—a total, tied-to- 
gether program—that will restore confidence 
in the national credit. 

2. Reduce drastically Government spend- 
ing for all nonmilitary purposes. Ask the 
Government to save exactly as it asks us to 
save. 

3. Continue and extend the use of indirect 
economic controls, and insist on flexibility 
in whatever direct controls are imposed. 

4. Enlist the cooperation of industry to 
inform the people of the dangers of inflation 
and to explain the “economics of sacrifice.” 


STRENGTHEN FISCAL POLICIES 


The first objective should be a program 
which will provide for paying as we go up 
to the limit of what the economy can stand 
and still remain strong and healthy. In the 
President’s economic message to Congress on 
January 12, 1951, President Truman said, 
“We should make it the first principle of 
economic and fiscal policy in these times to 
maintain a balanced budget, and to finance 
the cost of national defense on a pay-as-we- 
go basis.” In my opinion, we should muster 
the courage and the fortitude to pay cur- 
rently for war costs up to one-quarter of 
our national production. In 1944 and 1945 
Federal tax revenues averaged $45,000,000,- 
000, or about 20 percent of the gross na- 
tional product. This is not enough at the 
present time. 

In 1951, gross national product will prob- 
ably be about $300,000,000,000; 20 percent 
of this for Federal tax revenues would 
amount to $60,000,000,000. More exactly, 
the present system will produce about $55,- 
000,000,000 in tax revenues at present tax 
rates. As the national product increases, 
we can get more tax revenue. If the costs 
of armament drive the total Federal budget 
up to $65,000,000,000 in fiscal 1952, we shouid 
get additional revenues by adding more ex- 
cise taxes and lowering personal exemp- 
tions. Much as we dislike sales taxes, we 
might even have to have a Federal sales tax. 

Any tax program should provide a reason- 
able and effective pattern for spreading the 
burden. Also there is a limit beyond which 
taxes should not go. And, if taxes exceed 
the critical point, they will take away the 
ability to expand production. There is a 
growing acccptance of the theory that the 
critical level of taxation, beyond which the 
forces of inflation are brought into play, is 
around 25 percent of the national income. 
Inflation has already robbed every Americana 
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of half of his savings, half of his insurance 
policies, and much of his earnings. How 
much more can we take away from the aver- 
age man? Of course, how far people will 
go in economic sacrifices depends upon their 
faith and belief in the value of the cause 
and the effectiveness of the program to fur- 
ther this cause. 

We all want to do everything that is nec- 
essary for the defense of the United States 
but we should be absolutely certain that 
what we are doing is necessary and that 
we are not building up excess military equip- 
ment which may become obsolete before ac- 
tual all-out war occurs. General Marshall 
has been a steadying influence in this re- 
spect. Ever since he assumed the office of 
Secretary of Defense, several months ago, 
he has said that, until we know what is 
going to happen to us, we do not want to 
build up surplus production for the mili- 
tary and have large supplies of excess equip- 
mont. He wants an enduring solid program 
which the American people will be willing 
to carry out for a long period. I am also 
confident that General Eisenhower, when 
he returns from Europe, will present an in- 
telligent and practical plan for the United 
States to follow in Europe. These military 
statesmen want intelligent preparations for 
defense, but they also knoW that we must 
not overburden our economy. 

In anything short of a full-scale war, it 
is highly desirable that the revenues of the 
Federal Government equal or exceed total 
Federal expenditures. In other words, dur- 
ing this period of limited war, we should 
do everything we can to balance the budget 
by increasing taxes and by cutting down 
less essential expenditures. Only in this 
way can we keep our Nation, to the greatest 
possible extent, in the free private-enterprise 
basis. 

If it happens that we get into a war that 
requires all-out effort, Federal expenditures 
will undoubtedly exceed our ability to pay 
as we go. In that case, the Government 
will have to borrow the additional money 
that it needs. The fiscal program should 
anticipate this contingency and should pro- 
vide that such financing will not be done 
through banks where the effect will be to 
increase the supply of money. The extra 
funds needed should be borrowed from the 
people’s savings on terms which will make 
Government bonds attractive to hold for 
income purposes over a long period of years. 
Short-term financing of war needs should be 
avoided. 


REDUCE NONMILITARY SPENDING 


The second objective should be sweeping 
economy in government—Federal, State, and 
local. With war on our doorstep, we should 
stop spending for public projects that can 
be postponed until the emergency has 
passed. National defense comes first—ahead 
of public buildings, housing projects, or sub- 
sidies to any segment of the population. If 
we try, we can reduce Federal expenditures 
for nonmilitary purposes by at least $6,000,- 
000,000. The Government should set the 
example in the sacrifice of nonessential 
spending, and eliminate projects which re- 
quire materials and manpower which could 
better be used for war production, 


INDIRECT CONTROLS ESSENTIAL 


We come to our third point. Assuming 
that we will have direct controls, we will still 
need indirect controls more than ever to curb 
the increase in buying power. We know 
that so-called direct controls—price and wage 
fixing, manpower controls, priorities, alloca- 
tions, rationing, and so forth, will not alone 
do the job of stopping inflation. Wage and 
price controls and rationing hold prices down, 
but they do not shrink purchasing power or 
increase the supply of goods. Therefore, they 
do not relieve inflationary pressures but 
merely bottle them up and suppress them. 
‘They may heal the lesion on the surface, but 


the power to erupt builds up below and may 
be the more destructive when it does break 
out. 

Government wa and price fixing and ra- 
tioning mean reg.._.cnting housewives, con- 
sumers, workers, and businessmen. To en- 
force such direct controls will call for thou- 
sands of “OPA” and other Government of- 
ficials paid for by the taxpayer. Business- 
men will spend many precious hours learn- 
ing the new rules of the game, and adjusting 
their businesses. 

Prices made in a free market, by reflecting 
conditions of supply and demand, show 
where production should be stepped up and 
where it should be slowed down. Under price 
fixing, Government bureaus take over this 
function. During a long period of semiwar 
or even war, those bureaus cannot possibly 
guide and direct production as well as would 
the free market through many thousands of 
transactions. We are making this effort to 
preserve a free enterprise system for the 
simple reason that it is the most efficient 
system. One of its requirements is a reason- 
ably freely operating price mechanism. We 
can alter or freeze that mechanism for the 
short run as we did in 1942. But to do so 
for the long run of this entire decade would 
be a mistake. If we do not wish prices to 
rise, then we should operate so as to have 
some prices fall. We should operate to have 
some prices go up and welcome the extra 
goods and manpower which we get in that 
industry as a result. Flexibility in price 
management should be our watchword. 

In spite of these weaknesses, we are ap- 
parently going to have direct wage and price 
controls, When they are imposed, let’s see 
that this time they are flexible. They should 
preserve enough leeway to permit induce- 
ments where needed to support production 
lags. There can be no rigid strait-jacket 
to contain an economy as complex as the 
one we have in our land. Direct controls 
at best must allow for administrative judg- 
ment that will get the job done in the best 
way in the shortest possible time. 

Perhaps in a total all-out war, price con- 
trols might work. But in this “butter and 
guns” economy, if we are to have a long- 
pull, enduring program, we must depend on 
a tough fiscal and credit policy. 

Our strategy must be to curb inflation at 
the source. This we can achieve, to a large 
extent, with indirect controls, properly and 
vigorously administered. These controls in- 
clude, besides taxation, Federal debt manage- 
ment, interest rates, monetary and credit 
policies, and the controls of consumer credit 
and residential mortgage credit. We must 
curb private credit expansion in order to have 
individuals save more of their income and 
thus reduce market pressures. 

If we must finance part of the war 
through deficits, we need a policy that will 
sell Government bonds to savings institu- 
tions and to the people instead of to the 
banks. We will thus syphon off surplus pur- 
chasing power and dry up super-charged re- 
serve-credit inflation such as we had during 
the last war. The facts are that the public is 
so distrustful of Government money policies 
that more savings bonds are being cashed to- 
day than are being sold. This is a practice 
which we must reverse. 


TRE PUBLIC MUST BE INFORMED 


The fourth point is in many respects the 
most important. Combined with proper tax 
policies, with a sound money policy, and 
with proper indirect controls, it will limit 
inflation. 

I propose that industry, through the Ad- 
vertising Council, the National Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and whatever other agencies 
are available, launch a Nation-wide com- 
paign to call attention to the present-day 
lantern in the window—the danger signal 
warning of inflation, The Advertising Coun- 
cil just last week approved an anti-inflation 
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campaign. This story must be retold time 
after time. The program must sell the eco- 
nomics of sacrifice. It must end the short- 
term money binge and expose the terrific 
monetary headache that lies ahead. It must 
show that by tightening our belts and adopt- 
ing some Spartan principles today, we can 
reap the rewards of a more bountiful soci- 
ety and productivity in the years ahead. And 
at the same time we can protect what we 
have, and stand up and fight for freedom. 

Government, industry, and labor can join 
together in this program. But we will have 
to move swiftly. There is no time to lose. 
Public opinion is in a state of uncertainty. 
Our enemies will employ every means to dis- 
tort the facts and confuse us. 

A recent survey by a leading research 
corporation emphasized the problem before 
us. People give strong backing to the war 
effort, but they do not yet believe that this 
means sacrifices—sacrifices now. 

The interviewers asked, Shall we have a 
longer workweek? Sixty-three percent said 
there is no need for it, even on defense 
work. Thirty-four percent said eventually, 
maybe. 

Higher taxes? Fifty-three percent said 
that increases would not be needed for some 
time. Fifty-nine percent turned thumbs 
down on a 5 percent increase in personal in- 
come tax. 

The rest of the survey is in the same vein. 
People are not sold on the danger of infla- 
tion. But they can be sold. They will be 
sold if we set our minds to it. 

President Truman, in his economic mes- 
sage to Congress on January 12, 1951, said in 
effect that, to fight inflation, the great mid- 
dle working classes may have to pay $3 a 
week in extra taxes. This is because the 
middle classes will have to pay most of all 
future taxes. This workers’ group should 
weigh the ultimate consequences of infla- 
tion as against taxation. Such inflation 
might mean that prices could easily rise to 
take $10 a week away from each worker. It 
comes, or rather is stolen, little by little. 
The facts are that having a higher tax bill 
is good business for the broad mass of the 
people—the great middle classes which to- 
day are mostly made up of workers’ families, 


PRODUCTION FOR SURVIVAL 


The need for leadership in our country 
was never greater than today. Charles E. 
Wilson has the ability and the courage to 
reach the production goals. His tasks will 
be lightened considerably if we accept real- 
ity—if we embrace the economics of sacri- 
fice and knuckle down to what I would call 
“production for survival.” 

In the coming months we might well use 
this term, “production for survival,” as the 
yardstick by which to guide our decisions. 
If.a project qualifies as production for sur- 
vival, it should have A-1 priority. If it is 
anything else, it can wait, or serve as a stop- 
gap until we can get to the main job. 

The task of Charlie Wilson and of our mili- 


tary strategists, however, will be directly re- 


lated to our success in building firm our 
money policies. Right now these policies 
are confused. The easy money policies of 
the past have proved to be easy politics. We 
have watered our fiscal resources, and we 
have taken successive deferments in meet- 
ing our obligations. The time will come, if 
we do not watch out, when we can no longer 
postpone meeting our debts. The final out- 
come would be either drastic inflation or a 
drastic capital levy. There is little choice 
between these two. 

Given the facts, the American people have 
never failed to live up to the American 
heritage. 

We can give them the facts on money, on 


_ inflation, and on the economics of sacrifice. 


If they understand these facts, they will 
support the proper. remedies. 
In the meantime let business, Govern- 


" ment, and labor climb the staircase together 


. 
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and hang the warning lantern in the win- 
dow. We can lead the Nation out of this 
wilderness of self-delusion and possible dis- 
aster to a broader vision of security and faith 
in our common destiny. We can do so with 
full confidence that the best is yet to come 
if we all keep working together. 


Newspaper Poll on Korean and Russian 
Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, an out- 
standing Missouri newspaper, the Rolla 
(Mo.) Daily News, has completed a poll 
of its readers on certain questions relat- 
ing to our foreign and domestic policies. 
Of particular interest are inquiries as to 
whether we should withdraw from Korea, 
and whether we and our allies should cut 
off trade with Russia. It is said to be 
the first newspaper in the Natior to poll 
its readers on these matters. 

Edward W. Sowers, publisher of the 
Rolla Daily News, summarized the results 
of his poll in an article that appeared in 
the January 23, 1951, edition of his news- 
paper. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Sowers’ article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ger Our or Korea, Kick Russia From UN, 
ROLLA OPINION 


(By Edward W. Sowers) 


The Nation’s first newspaper to poll its 
readers, designed to obtain a composite of 
community opinion on such questions as the 
Korean War, draft of 18-year-olds, foreign 
aid, Russia in the United Nations, price con- 
trol, and taxes was completed here today by 
the Rolla Daily News. 

Exactly 508 readers of the News filled out 
ballots, answering 18 of today’s vital ques- 
tions. With 477 ballots counted last night, 
the Rolla community citizens voted 250 to 
202 “to withdraw from Korea as quickly as 
possible.” 

The Rolla area people are sharply divided 
on the draft of 18-year-olds, the poll show- 
ing 239 favor drafting the 'teen-agers, while 
212 would not draft them. The earliest bal- 
lots received were from worried mothers, 
many favoring compulsory military training 
but few want their young sons in combat at 
such an early age. Later, with more soldiers 
from Fort Leonard Wood and students from 
the Missouri School of Mines voting, the 
trend changed to a slight majority favoring 
drafting the 18-year-olds. 

Price and wage controls were demanded 
by the Rolla ballot, 386 to 60. Asked if the 
honor system of price controls is working, 
334 voted “no” and 62 “yes.” 

The Rolla voters are overwhelmingly sure 
that nondefense spending should be reduced, 
voting 340 to 59 for that. They are also 
equally sure that this Nation should prepare 
for all-out war and build its defenses. They 
voted 264 to 161 to prepare quickly for all- 
out war, and 258 to 68 to gradually strength- 
en our defenses. They are willing to raise 
taxes for defense, 326 to 79, but think taxes 
can be lowered for non-defense funds, voting 
159 to 50 for less taxes except for defense. 
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DIVIDED ON TRUMAN 


Seven of the straw voters strongly urged 
impeachment and removal of President Tru- 
man, while 15 or 20 wrote in their comment 
urging everyone to get behind our President 
and other leaders. 

Rolla citizens would boot Russia from the 
United Nations, 232 favoring such drastic 
action, 216 opposing it. Two hundred and 
five would go so far as to break off diplo- 
matic relations with Russia, while 213 oppose 
this. If left up to Rolla, the Chinese Reds 
would never get into the United Nations, as 
366 oppose it while only 72 favor it. Likewise, 
the United States and the UN should cui off 
all trade with Russia and her satellites, 
think 327 Rolla voters, while 109 would not 
impose such economic sanctions. 

URGED TO QUIT MEDDLING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Chiang and his Chinese Nationalists 
should get aid from the United States, be- 
lieve 298 of those polled here, while 145 
would have nothing to do with Chiang or any 
other foreigner. Many of the comments were 
caustic, strongly worded appeals for the 
United States to quit meddling in foreign 
squabbles. However, 292 voted to send troops 
to Europe, while 150 oppose sending any 
Americans to Europe or any foreign soil. 

We should expect foreign nations to sup- 
ply bulk of troops for any United Nations 
army, voted 359, while only 78 seemed to 
think the United States should bear the 
brunt of the international police force. 

BALLOTS SENT TO SENATORS 

The original ballots, including the com- 
ments, were sent to United States Senators 
Kem and HENNINGS and Congressman CaRNa- 
HAN in Washington today from this news- 
paper. It was added several metropolitan 
newspapers and national magazines had 
written expressing interest in the polling 
plan, and that some other newspapers have 
already started similar polls in their com- 
munities. Such a composite of public opin- 
ion on a Nation-wide basis should help Con- 
gress make decisions on the vital problems 
facing the Nation today. 


Taxation of Mutual Insurance Companies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “Mutual Insurance Companies 
Angered by NTEA Attack,” published in 
the North Dakota Union Farmer of Jan- 
uary 8, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered ti) be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mutual INSURANCE COMPANIES ANGERED BY 
NTEA ATTACK 

Cuicaco.—The so-called National Tax 
Equality Association’s new advertising cam- 
paign attempting to smear co-ops and all 
other nonprofit enterprises has stirred action 
by mutual insurance companies. 

In a letter to insurance executives, Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance explains that the 
“highly organized large-scale effort to under- 
mine the confidence of the American people 
in mutual fire and casualty insurance is 
gaining momentum.” Purpose of the drive, 
it said, is to degrade mutual insurance “so 
that stock insurance companies can compete 
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more effectively with mutual carriers. This 
involves such devices as asserting that there 
is something unpatriotic about insuring in 
@ mutual company.” 

The drive is also designed “to high pressure 
Congress into rewriting the provisions of the 
Federal tax laws so that income taxes of 
mutual fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies will be increased in greater propor- 
tion than those of other businesses and so 
that the present exemption of the small 
mutual insurance companies will be wiped 
out.” 

The letter points out that mechanics of 
the campaign are being handled by the 
NTEA, “an exclusively propaganda organiza. 
tion, with offices in Washington and Chi- 
cago, which was set up in 1944 to fight the 
cooperatives. It is financed in part by stock 
insurance interests. Undoubtedly you are 
aware of the vigorous anticooperative cam- 
paign this organization has been waging 
since that date. But you may not realize 
that the campaign now is being directed 
against mutual fire and casualty insurance, 
as well as against cooperatives.” 

(Eprror’s NOTE.—Mutual insurance com- 
panies now pay in taxes 1 percent of their 
premium income or their additions to cap- 
ital, whichever is greater, with an exemption 
for the very small companies of $75,000 of 
premium income. Mutuals say that if their 
premiums were as high as those of their 
competitors they would right now in many 
cases be actually paying more taxes than 
stock companies on the same volume.) 


Why Not Talk Peace for a Change? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
entitled “Why Not Talk Peace for a 
Change?” which appeared in the Hart- 
ford Courant of January 24, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 


Wry Nort Tak Prace ror A CHANGE? 


In America we hear and read such a con- 
stant torrent of words that we tend to dis- 
miss most of them as futile. But words, and 
the ideas to which they give expression, have 
a vitality we must never underestimate. 

Conditioned as we are to thinking almost 
exclusively in terms of divisions of men and 
tons of war production, a lot of us are likely 
to scoff when Brien McManon rises in the 
Senate to propose a resolution of friend- 
ship for the Russian people. Many Amer- 
icans wculd denounce any such gesture with 
today’s swear word, appeasement. Others 
would consider it a new high in uselessness. 

We can all admit that no Senate resolution 
of friendship is going to change the course 
of world events. Not by itself. But we don’t 
know what the effect of an intensive, per- 
sistent, well-organized campaign to reach 
the Russian people by every means of com- 
munication would be. We haven't tried it. 
The Voice of America is attempting that job, 
still on a relatively minor scale. But how 
many Americans, let alone Russians, know 
just what it is doing, in what ways, and with 
what success? ’ 

The point is that 99 percent of our talk is 
about the prospects of war with Russia, That 
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subject fills our conversations, our neWspa- 
pers, our magazines; it pours out of our loud- 
speakers; it occupies most of the time of 
Congress. We aren’t warmongers, surely. 
But is it any wonder that we give even our 
friends abroad some anxious moments by 
our constant hammering at warlike themes? 
We know we must make a great national ef- 
fort to build up our military preparedness. 
But shouldn’t we at the same time redouble 
our efforts to make our underlying hopes for 
peace clear to the whole world? 

Moreover, let us remember that propa- 
ganda does not consist of words alone. Here 
as elsewhere actions speck louder than words, 
What we do or do not do at Lake Success, 
for example, will go a lot further toward 
convincing the rest of the world of our 
peaceful intentions, or lack of them, than 
what we say in resolutions or through the 
Voice of America. We ought to think over 
why it is that we seem so alone in the UN— 
as witness not only India and the Arab na- 
tions, but Prime Minister Attlee’s official cab- 
inet statement in London yesterday, on sanc- 
tions against China. 

Senator McMaHon argues that the Com- 
munists, well aware of the universal desire 
for peace, scored a notable propaganda vic- 
tory with their so-called Stockholm petition. 
He thinks we ought to answer it with some- 
thing more conducive to peace than pic- 
tures of the best A-bomb targets in Russia, 
and talk of letting the Communists feel the 
lash. If we really want to satisfy our own 
consciences, ar.d put at rest the misgivings 
of our friends, we'll follow Senator McMa- 
HON’S advice. We can surpass the Soviet’s 
battery of mouthpieces in one vitally im- 
portant aspect: We can afford to tell the 
truth. Let us make sure that the truth is 
worth telling. 





Declaration on Manpower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF \NDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from Rev. John J. Cava- 
naugh, president of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, enclosing a declaration on man- 
power adopted at the meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges at At- 
lantic City, N. J.,.on January 10,1951, I 
am informed that the declaration on 
manpower has already been ordered 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY or Notre Name, 
Notre Dame, Ind., January 16, 1951. 
The Fonorable Homer E. CaPEHART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator CaPenart: The enclosed pro- 
posals give, I believe, a practical and work- 
able answer to the problem of manpower as 
it affects the world today. We would cer- 
tainly appreciate your considered judgment 
in this matter, as well as whatever steps you 
might take to see that the declaration is 
brought to the attention of those responsible 
for formulating the forthcoming legislation. 

This declaration of manpower was drafted 
at the meeting of the Association of Ameri- 


can Colleges, held at Atlantic City on Janu- 
ary 10, 1951. The following men are mem- 
bers of the special committee, mentioned in 
proposal IX: President James P. Baxter III, 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass.; Pres- 
ident Leonard Carmichael, Tufts College, 
Tufts College, Mass.; President John J. Cav- 
anaugh, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind.; President Arthur 8. Fleming, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio; 
President Goodrich C. White, Emory Uni- 
versity, Emory University, Ohio; Mr. Guy E. 
Snavely, executive director of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. 

With renewed assurances of my gratitude 
for your cooperation and of a continued re- 
membrance in my prayers, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) JoHN J, CAVANAUGH, C. 5S. C., 
President, 





A Foreign Policy: What’s the Answer? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a tran- 
script of the radio debate between the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] and the junior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DirKsEN] on the subject, A Foreign 
Policy: What’s the Answer? broadcast 
on the American Forum of the Air on 
January 14, 1951. 

There being no objection, the debate 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“A Forelcn Poiicy: WHaAT’s THE ANSWER?' 


(Radio debate between Senator Pau. H. 

Dovctas, Democrat, of Illinois, and Senator 
, Everett M. Dirksen, Republican, of Mli- 

nois) 

Chariman Grantk. Former President 
Hoover has launched the great debate. He 
has proposed a foreign policy quite different 
from the Truman doctrine. He wants the 
United States to pull out of Europe and 
Asia; to preserve this Western Hemisphere 
Gibraltar. He would cut off all aid to West- 
ern Europe until it showed spirit and 
strength in defending itself against Red 
Russia. 

Administration leaders have called this 
isolationism, a wave of defeat and frustra- 
tion, an act of appeasement. 

Mr. Hoover announced yesterday that 
newspaper reaction showed nearly 3-1 sup- 
port of his program. 

With leaders in Congress and in your com- 
munity divided in their views, with every 
American vitally concerned, the American 
Forum of the Air presents the first of a series 
of discussions on A Foreign Policy: What's 
the Answer? 

We are highly honored and privileged to- 
day to pose this vital question to two dis- 
tinguished United States Senators, both 
from the great State of Illinois but on oppo- 
site sides of the political fence: Senator Pau. 
H. Doveias, one of the independent Demo- 
crats’ spokesmen in the Senate; and Sen- 
ator Evsrerr M. Dirksen, the new Senator 
from Illinois, who distinguished himself for 
many years as a Republican leader in the 
House of Representatives. 

Now, Senator Dmxsen, do you agree with 
Mr. Hoover's policy? 
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Senator DmxseEn. First, Theodore, indulge 
me a moment while I throw a little salute 
to my distinguished colleague, Pau. DouG.as, 
Probably nobody campaigned any harder for 
my defeat than Paut Dovectas, but he did so 
honorably and he did so fairly, and so, while 
we have differences of opinion, I do salute 
him as a great statesman and as a forthright 
American citizen. 

And so now to your question: I agree very 
substantially with President Hoover, and 
even more so if I put my own interpretation 
on what I think he tried tosay. I think that 
he has been misinterpreted, and the com- 
mentators and the columnists have taken 
a great many liberties with the Hoover 
speech; but if I can boil it down in 30 sec- 
onds, I think first of all, he assumed the 
worst possible condition, so that if freedom 
is going to have a beachhead, we have to 
make this hemisphere strong. 

Secondly, I do not agree with the second 
sentence in your opening remarks, to the 
effect that he wants to pull out of Europe or 
Asia necessarily. I think he stated the whole 
case in two words when he said defense over 
in Europe is the “prime obligation” of those 
folks first, and thereafter we come into the 
picture. And with respect to Asia, of course, 
there he believes that we have followed a 
policy of appeasement; that the United 
Nations has failed very signally; that its dis- 
cussions have been rather pious and rather 
foggy; and that we have to hew to a rather 
consistent and firm line of action. 

And so, in the interpretation that I place 
upon Mr. Hoover's very significant and 
epochal speech, I agree very substantially 
with the former President of the United 
States. 

Chairman Grantx. And your distinguished 
colleague, Senator DovusLas? 

Senator Dovatas. First, may I say it is a 
happy indication of the fundamental decency 
of American politics that, while Mr. DirkszNn 
and I are representatives of opposing political 
parties, we are nevertheless close friends; and 
that while I did not exactly dance in the 
streets with joy when he was elected, now 
that he is a Senator I am very glad, indeed, 
to welcome him, and I am sure that he will 
have the same distinguished career here that 
he had in the House. 

Now, my good friend, Everett Dirksen, has 
put a gloss on the Hoover position. Mr. 
Hoover's phrase was that we should not give 
“another man or another dollar” to Europe 
until after the European countries had 
erected “a sure dam against the red flood.” 
Let us note that his phrase was until after 
“a sure dam” had been erected, when aid, 
therefore, from us would be no longer needed. 
The practical effect of Mr. Hoover’s proposal 
would be to withdraw all our forces from 
the Continent of Europe and from Asia, and 
therefore to leave a vacuum. And since the 
struggie against world communism is a world 
struggle, that would mean that the other 
countries would not have strength enough 
with which to resist it. 

Communism would take over all of Asia and 
of Europe, and then all of Africa; and we 
would be left alone, with the exception of 
perhaps the northern part of South America. 

Chairman Granix. Senator Dirksen? 

Senator Dmxsen. I think Senator Douctas 
falls into the same pitfall that has beset so 
much of the thinking about the Hoover 
speech. If I can summarize the first part of 
it, and of course, that would be the first part 
of our on foreign policy, it would 
be that foreign policy, like charity, begins at 
home. 

First of all, we have got to have a sense of 
mission; and what is the sense of mission of 
America? Well, after all, the ancient land- 
mark is freedom, and I would devote myself 
to it, and I think President Hoover does, 
likewise. 

Secondly, he assumes the worst possible 
condition. What assurance is there that we 
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are not going to be driven out of the Orient? 
What assurance is there that there is going 
to be that spiritual and moral strength that 
he talks about, which is necessary if the 
European countries are going to defend 
themselves? And so, he comes to the con- 
clusion that freedom must have a beach- 
head, and that beachhead is the American 
Continent. That, to me, looks like sound 
and logical thinking, because you have to 
think all of the way down the road and en- 
compass the eventualities that confront us 
at the present time. 

That, then, is the first part of a foreign pol- 
icy: It begins here at home with the think- 
ing of our people, and he must assume the 
worst possible condition and prepare our- 
selves for it accordingly. 

Senator Douctas. Well, we are all agreed, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, that we 
should defend freedom. We are all agreed 
that we should make America strong. But 
the question is, at what point should we 
begin to defend freedom. 

Mr. Hoover would say that we should not 
defend freedom on the continents of either 
Europe or of Asia; we would only begin to 
defend freedom when America itself was di- 
rectly attacked. And the island bases of 
which he speaks are to be used as merely 
screens, protective screens around the United 
States. 

Now, my position is this: That this policy 
would be ultimately fatal to this Nation. It 
would mean that when the Communists had 
control of Asia, Europe, and Africa, they 
would have 2,000,000,000 of the 2,300,000,000 
population of the world, and therefore, from 
a population standpoint, would outnumber 
us nearly 7 to 1. 

They would have 100,000,000 tons of steel 
capacity in Russia and Western Europe, as 
compared to our equal figure, so that on an 
industrial basis they would be on a parity. 

They would have virtually all of the rub- 
ber of the world, and they would have two- 
thirds of the tin, and they would have the 
major portion of the manganese, and they 
would have the vital sources of uranium. 
And therefore, when the ultimate struggle 
came, we would be alone, our backs to the 
wall, and the struggle would be very hard 
and the odds very difficult. 

Therefore, we who believe in the opposite 
doctrine think that it is in the interest of 
America to help those nations which are 
willing to defend themselves, to defend 
themselves; provided, first, that they make 
an adequate contribution to their defense, 
and provided, second, that the places are 
accessible to our forces. 

Chairman Grantx. John Foster Dulles, Re- 
publican adviser to the State Department, 
says to abandon our European allies would 
be ruinous. 

Senator Dmxksen. Let us relate that to the 
Hoover speech. In the first place, President 
Hoover didn’t say we should get out of 
Europe. If you go back and examine that 
speech, he says we shouldn’t be blind to or 
unmindful of western culture on the conti- 
nent of Europe; and secondly, of course, he 
believes in a frontier on the British Islands 
and in the British Commonwealth; and 
thirdly, if you go back and examine those 
words that he useii, he says, first of all, the 
foundation of our policy should be the West- 
ern Hemisphere; aid secondly, he says the 
prime obligation is upon them. He rests his 
case mainly, of course, upon the fact that the 
spiritual and moral strength and the willing- 
ness to defend themselves has not been 
manifest. 

Look at the votes in the French Chamber 
of Deputies; look at the recent vote in Italy; 
look at the uncertainty and the fear and the 
drawing away over in Europe at the present 
time. They are in the line of fire over there, 
so to speak, and as a consequence, the first 
obligation is theirs. If they refuse to defend 
themselves, we could pour in all of the troops, 


all of the money, all of the munitions, but it 
would be like pouring it in a rat hole. And 
so there ought to be a manifestation as to 
whether those people are willing to stand up 
and be counted, for if they are not, then, of 
course, it gives point to the fact that more 
and more we should emphasize the strength 
of the American Hemisphere in time of test 
and great eventuality. 

Chairman GraNik. Is it pouring it into a 
rat hole, Senator DoucLas? 

Senator Douctas. No; and I think there is 
&@ great misunderstanding as to the degree to 
which Europe has rearmed and is willing to 
rearm. We compare our Armed Forces, for 
example, with the numbers in the armed 
forces in Great Britain, about three times as 
much, and we say that the British are not 
doing their job. But it is not a question of 
the absolute numbers under arms; it is a 
question of the relative proportions who are 
under arms. And I have worked out some 
figures on this which I think are very in- 
teresting. 

Last year, out of every 1,000 in the popu- 
lation, we had 14 men under arms, Great 
Britain had 16 men under arms, and France 
had 16 men under arms. 

As of March of this year all three of these 
nations will be on an equality—18 men per 
1,000 population. So that on a relative basis, 
up to now, these countries have done sub- 
stantially as much as we. 

And in terms of amounts spent, namely, 
proportions of national income, at the pres- 
ent rate we are spending 8.7 percent of our 
national income for defense, the United 
Kingdom is spending 6.4, and France is 
spending 7.3. But Great Britain and France, 
in the budgets which they have just passed, 
have raised their proportions to 8 and to 9.7, 
respectively. 

Under the so-called Brussels agreement, it 
is understood from press reports that all of 
the nations go up together, and when we 
finally reach the maximum of about 55 divi- 
sions, the United States will not be bearing 
more than about 20 percent of the total 
burden. 

Senator DirKsEN. Well, Theodore, getting 
back just a moment to your earlier question 
as to what John Foster Dulles said, it just 
occurs to me that whenever we make a con- 
fession that we can’t make it alone in this 
world if we have to, then we are on the high- 
way to decay. I am not one of those who will 
ever make that confession, believe me, al- 
though it has been made in some high places, 
because there may come a day when we are 
out of Asia, and there may come a day when 
we are out of Europe, and then do we pro- 
pose, in high places and elsewhere, to make 
the confession that because we have no peo- 
ple at our elbow that we are going to fail? 

My motion is that when we make ourselves 
strong, we get allies in our corner, and they 
are willing to stay in our corner. 

Now, with respect to this question of men 
under arms, I think it begs the point. The 
important thing is: What is the heart and 
the will of the soldier after you have put 
him in uniform and given him a rifle? You 
can give him the best weapons in the world, 
but if he follows a strange ideology, and there 
is no real spirit and no resolve and no de- 
termination, then he is only a 50- or 25-per- 
cent soldier. And what Mr. Hoover sought 
to emphasize was that will, that indispen- 
sable will, is the prime obligation of armies 
in Europe, and it is not alone a question 
of size. 

Chairman Granix. Yesterday there was an 
announcement that Senator WaLTErR F. 
Georce joined Republican Senator Rosert A. 
Tart, of Ohio, in demanding President Tru- 
man submit to Congress the issue of send- 
ing more American troops to Europe. What 
is your thought on the issues, Senator? 

Senator Doucias. I agree with it. I think 
the President has the constitutional power to 
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send troops abroad in his role as Commander 
in Chief, but I also believethat there is asuffi- 
cient division of opinion in the country, and 
since Secretary Acheson made a contrary 
pledge to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions so that the President should not exer- 
cise this constitutiona! right without ap- 
proval at least by the Senate and possibly also 
by the House as well. 

But I should like to have this resolution 
submitted in an affirmative fashion, namely, 
that the Congress or the Senate approve of 
the gist of Brussels agreement rather than 
in the negative form which has been pro- 
posed by Senator WHERRY and Representative 
CoupErRT, namely, that we should not send 
troops until congressional permission had 
been given. 

I think it is better to put the question in 
the affirmative rather than in the negative. 

Senator DirKsEN. I agree with that posi- 
tion, very substantially, and I would like to 
amplify it to this extent. Everybody I think 
who is familiar with our Constitution knows 
that it confers upon the President powers as 
the Commander in Chief, and those powers 
have never been delimited by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and we don’t 
know how far they can go, but we know that 
that power was conferred at the time when 
this country was a country of 3,000,000 peo- 
ple and it wasn’t ranging far afield, and so 
the question is: Shall the President, because 
that power was conferred a long time ago, 
have authority to put us into an undeclared 
war and dispatch endless unlimited troops 
to all corners of the earth? 

I think, in the interest of common sense, 
if for no other reason, there must be a full 
participation by the people’s representatives 
in the Congress. Now, that ought to com- 
mend itself, I think, to good thinking and 
to common sense in this day and age, and 
we shouldn’t be unmindful of the fact that 
when, as in the case of Senator ConNALLY, 
they recite 100 instances over the years when 
the President has used that power, I went 
back to take a look. Look at the casualties 
that were connected with those instances. 
Virtually none. Usually there were a hand- 
ful of marines into Nicarauga, or some simple 
example. 

But today we are playing for keeps, and 
it involves the lives of thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of young Americans, and 
the President shouldn't exercise that power 
lightly. I believe the time has come for full, 
fair, and, as Senator Dovucrias has said, 
affirmative consultation. 

Senator Dovcrias. Well, I would like to 
make one qualification to this. I believe 
that the President should submit the issue 
to Congress, but I think that we of Congress 
have a reciprocal obligation to decide that 
matter quickly, and not prevent a decision 
by prolonged hearings before the committees 
or by a filibuster on the floor. 

Chairman Granik. I will take a question 
from our studio audience. Do you have a 
question there, sir? 

Question. I am Roger Hack, a student 
from the University of Illinois. This ques- 
tion is for Senator DrrxseNn. If we were to 
lose Western Europe through Soviet invasion, 
would it be possible to have enough strength 
on our part to check Communist power after 
such a great loss to the United States? 

Senator Dirksen. Wel', the answer is sim- 
ply this: What assurance is there that we 
might not lose Western Europe? And if that 
is designed, of course, as a comment upon 
what President Hoover said, I reaffirm, of 
course, that he said he wasn't unmindful 
of the need of saving western culture in Eu- 
rope, but he believes that it requires a mani- 
festation of will power over there. Will they 
do it? I don’t know. 

We are engaged in a great guessing con- 
test today from President Truman and Dean 
Acheson on down, and they are trying to 
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guess as to whether the Soviet will move— 
will there be a war? They don’t know. I 
don't know at the moment. But I do know 
we could come to the end of the road, and 
we would have to depend upon ourselves, 
and so I want this hemisphere to be strong 
against that eventuality on land, in the air, 
and on the sea. 

Chairman Granrx. Senator Dovctas. 

Senator Dovucias. We are all agreed on 
that, but the question is at what points will 
we throw our strength to prevent facing the 
world alone? Now, Mr. Hoover's position is 
that he will not give any men or any mate- 
rials to Europe until after Europe has al- 
ready made itself so strong that it can resist 
Russia, and until after it has occurred— 
those are his very words. Now, the Euro- 
peans say, “If we have to wait for American 
aid until we have built up armies of millions 
of men, we don’t think that we can bear this 
burden. We want some American aid.” 

Then Hoover says, “You can't have it until 
after you have made yourself secure.” And 
the result is that we virtually cut ourselves 
Adrift from Europe and tell them that we are 
not going to defend them. 

Now, as I understand the press reports 
from the Brussels Agreement, the text of 
which, of course, has not been published, it 
provides for an ultimate European force at 
the end of 3 years in which there will be 
arproximately 10 American divisions and a 
European force of approximately 5 times this 
amount. We go up together, and that is the 
immediate issue before the Amefican people, 
namely, whether or not we will agree to the 
Brussels Agreement. 

If we do not, I think we can be perfectly 
certain that the Communists will take West- 
ern Europe, and take it fairly quickly, and 
when that happens, while our defense is not 
impossible, I want to make that clear, it is 
not impossible, it will nevertheless be ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Senator Dirksen. I am not unmindful of 
all of the words in the Hoover speech, but I 
would like to read every word and every 
phrase in terms of context and the over-all 
purpose and spirit of that speech. And so 
there isn’t any case of pulling out of Europe. 
It is a case of them manifesting some inter- 
est in their own defense, and then, of course, 
America will not be found wanting if that 
will is manifest. 

Senator Dovaias. Well, I think this is a 
very happy interpretation that Mr. DirKsEN 
has put on Mr. Hoover's speech. And I only 
hope that Mr. Hoover and his followers will 
subscribe to it, because if they do, then we 
will be extremely close to an agreement. 

We, on the other side, do not want to de- 
fend Europe alone. We will not defend Eu- 
rope alone. We simply say that if the other 
nations put up adequate forces, five-sixths 
of the forces, or four-fifths of the forces, we 
will join them and we will also help with 
our air forces and our sea forces. Now, 
that is what the Brussels Agreement, as I 
understand it, provides. 

Now, the effect of the Hoover speech and 
the effect indeed of the Tarr speech has been 
to discourage and to oppose our taking part 
in the Brussels Agreement. That has been 
the effect. 

Now, if Mr. DirksEN wishes to indulge in 
some characteristically able interpretation of 
the Hoover speech which permits him to pay 
homage to President Hoover and at the same 
time adopt the foreign policy of President 
Truman, why we are very glad indeed to 
welcome that. 

Chairman Grantk. I would take another 
question but I know everyone wants Senator 
DIRKSEN to answer that. 

Senator DirkKsEN. When all is said and 
done, let nobody forget that President Hoover 
was the first great American to stand behind 
the League of Nations long ago, and let it 
not be forgotten that he was for the League 


of Nations until it began to show signs of 
fogginess and failure. If they put up five- 
sixths, I am confident that President Hoover 
would go along, but he wants something 
more than what he called lip service, decla- 
rations, paper policies, consultations, and 
let us see the color of the money, and let us 
see the kind of troops they put up, and then 
we shall know what to do. 

Chairman Granrk. Talking about the 
United Nations, some of your colleagues feel 
the United States acceptance of a proposed 
cease-fire plan for Korea is a mistake, and 
that it is complete appeasement. Would 
you prefer a withdrawal from Korea and to 
keep our hands free in Formosa? 

Senator Dimxsen. As I examined the text 
this morning, I was frankly astonished about 
the language that was used, because I am of 
the cpinion that it does constitute appease- 
ment. And so there is the question, Do we 
go out or do we stay in? We haven't found 
out yet whether we are running a war there 
or whether it is a glorified police action. I 
have been waiting for the White House to 
say something about it finally. But first let 
us make up our minds what we are doing 
there. 

Secondly, let us determine whether it is 
pride or official stubbornness or a matter of 
long-range policy that keeps us there, and if 
we can’t find out, in Heaven's name, let us 
not slaughter any more youngsters over there 
when it looks as if they are going to run us 
out of the place anyway. [Applause.] 

Senator Doveias. I would like to answer 
Senator Dirxsen’s exhortation. [Continued 
applause.}| Thank you very much. I should 
like to answer Senator DIRKsEN’s question 
that we should make up our minds what we 
arc doing there. We went into Korea at the 
request of the United Nations that the coun- 
tries should come to the aid of a people who 
had been attacked. We went in there to 
resist aggression, and that is what we are 
doing now. I do not want to see us pull out 
of Korea under any negotiated agreement. 

I wish the other countries had given us 
the aid which they should have given, and 
to which we were entitled, but I want to say 
this, that if we throw up our hands and 
abandon the effort in Korea and if we in 
the United States do that, and if the British 
do that as they have been doing, then it is 
good-by to the United Nations, and good-by 
to collective security, and I think the issue 
is sufficiently important that we shouldn't 
throw in the sponge. If we leave, let us 
leave honorably and under gunfire. 

Senator Dirksen. Let me make one brief 
comment to that, and that is this: Is the 
moral effect over there worse when we take 
a@ sustained and continuous licking, or 
whether we do the sensible thing and get 
out and reform and reframe our lines the 
better to do a defensive job in the Orient? 

Senator Dovcias. I am not a military ex- 
pert and I don’t believe my good friend 
Everett Dirksen is a military expert either 
and I am willing to be guided by the mili- 
tary experts in this matter, but I simply 
say that you never can be certain when you 
are taking a licking. Things may go against 
you for a time, but then there may always 
be a turn of events which enable you to come 
out on top. 

When the military situation becomes hope- 
less, if it were to become hopeless, and if 
our generals thought that we should leave 
there, I would agree, but I do not want to 
have us leave prematurely, to leave in order 
to buy off the Communists, that is appease- 
ment of the worst type, and I want to see 
us stick as long as we have a chance of 
continuing to fight for law and order. 

Senator Dirksen. That simply presupposes 
this question: Do we stay a Sena —— 
Arthur, a great soldier, wan’ 
Sn darane enapanenianame naaeameatae 
President Truman want us to stay on? That 
is all. 
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Senator Doveras. I am not in the con- 
fidence of the General Staff, nor I think is 
Senator Dmxsen, unless he has tap lines 
into the Pentagon which I certainly do not 
have, but I believe that General Bradley is 
the Chief of Staff of our Armed Forces, and 
General Bradley with the President fur- 
nishes our military leadership. 

Now, I don’t know what General Mac- 
Arthur has been urging. *If a military deci- 
sion comes to that point, let it be made, but 
I should say it should be a military decision, 
and it should not be withdrawn because of 
moral weakness. 

Chairman Granrkx. Senator DIrKsEN. 

Senator Dmxsen. I have no further com- 
ment to make except this: Is it a military 
policy they are pursuing, or is it a military 
policy in response to political and diplomatic 
policy over there? If it is the latter, then 
we had better think very seriously about 
getting those boys out of there. 

Chairman Granrx. Will you continue on, 
Senator Dirgsen, with your summary? 

Senator Dirxsen. Well, Mr. Granrx, in 
summary, just let me say this: I subscribe 
very substantially to what I think President 
Hoover said in that very epoch pronounce- 
ment that he made to the country recently. 
I think as never before we are going to have 
to find out whether the people in Europe are 
going to stand up and be counted and make 
that one of the conditions of aid. We said 
so in the Republican policy for the cam- 
paign in Illinois in 1950, and I consider it 
to be a covenant with the people, and I 
mean to keep it. 

In Asia I am in general sympathy with 
some of the things that Senator DovucLas 
has already said over the radio on other 
occasions, and that is that we use our natural 
allies, let us reweapon and reequip Japan, 
and let us do what are the realistic things 
over there, and then keep ourselves strong. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you. Your sum- 
mary, Senator DoucGLas. 

Senator Dove.as, It is very hard for me to 
find out precisely where my good friend, 
EVERETT DIRKSEN, stands, because he seems 
to agree to a double interpretation of Mr. 
Hoover’s speech. If Mr. Hoover and Mr, 
Drir«se:; believe ulong with President Tru- 
man that they should give aid to Europe, 
if Europe will help adequately to arm itself 
and to defend itself, then I say that the great 
debate on foreign policy is moving to a very 
happy synthesis and agreement, and the 
discussion will have justified itself. 

I hope very much that this actually is the 
case, because if Europe goes, if Asia goes, we 
lost seven-eighths of the world’s population, 
and we lose a half of the world’s steel, and 

ion will be closing itself in around us. 
We will have to become a garrison state and 
the ultimate chances will not be as good as 
they might be. 

Chairman GrRanik. Thank you. You have 
been listening to a discussion on foreign 
policy between Senator Pavut Dovctas, 
Democrat, of Illinois, and Senator Everett 
DirkKsEN, Republican, of Illinois. Thank you 
very much, gentlemen. 
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SERMON BY Dr. EarRLe B. JEwELL, REcTor, Sr. 
ANDREW’s EPIscopaL CHURCH, KANSAs CITy, 
Mo., JANUARY 14, 1951 
Thirteen men stood in a valley at the base 

of a mountain. They were young men. They 

faced a world of terrible conflict. The race 
they belonged to was in slavery. The poli- 
ticilans had taken over the economic, the 
cultural, the educational program, and the 
religious rights of the whole empire. Men 
were in slavery. So much so that a soldier 
or an agent of the government could demand 


the personal service of any man to carry his. 


bundles. A man had no freedom. There 
was no economic future. Men were discour- 
aged, hopeless, and living a life of futility. 
But not these thirteen men. These young 
men stood at the base of the mountain. 
They had caught the vision of a better way 
of living. They had been taught, through 
a personality, the wonderful freedom and 
liberty of individual human personality. As 
they stood at the base of the mountain they 
were united in one conviction. They be- 
lieved that men had a better day ahead. 
Out of that group of 13 men, 4 men went 
up the mountain, Jesus, Peter, James, and 
John. On the mountain they had a tre- 
mendous and wonderful experience. They 
witnessed the transfiguration of Jesus. Peter 
said, “Master, it is good for us to be here.” 
The young men of our generation are in 
the valley of confusion and bewilderment 
and chaos. They too are facing a world that 
is soon to go into slavery, the slavery of the 
expediency of an economic and military dic- 
tatorship. The hands of the military dic- 
tatorship will rap on every cottage door in 
the land of America where there is a boy 18 


years old. That young man will have no 


choice. His parents will have no choice. 
We are in the valley of economic dictator- 
ship. The long ruthless spendthrift arm of 
the Government will reach into the pocket- 
book of every home and cottage and into 
every business and into every organization. 

These past few weeks I have heard the 
heartbreaking cry from the homes of my peo- 
ple telling of the futile feeling their sons 
have about the future. I have been told 
that in 1 college over 200 college boys did 
not return to school this semester because 
of the uncertainty of the chaotic draft law. 
I have been told that there are certain young 
men who went back to finish their semester 
and yet came back home after they had been 
in college a week. I have a letter that tells 
me that young men in a certain college do 
not even get up in the morning to go to 
classes, they stay in bed and sleep, and their 
answer is “What's the use.” 

Surely we are in a terrible state of inertia. 
We are in a terrible state of demoralization. 
We are in a terrible state of our lack of faith 
in the future. We are in a terrible state 
in the lack of our faith in the purpose of 
God in the world. We are in a terrible state 
in the lack of purpose for human personality 
where we in Amenica are allowing the fine 
young men of our homes to draw unto them- 
selves a sense of futility about the prepara- 
tion for the future of their lives. 

What happened to Americans? What has 
happened to Christians that we can stay 
here in our peace and tranquillity and in- 
ertia without raising our own voice against 

_ the loss of the freedom of our American way 
of life? What happened to Americans in 
their sense of honesty and common decency 
when we do not add our voice of demand 
that our suffering and sacrificing boys be 
brought home from the futile war in Korea, 
Many military experts tell us we are going 
to be whipped and pushed out of Korea. 


Why should we leave our boys there to die? 
I can see why young men are full of futil- 
ity. 

You and I as Americans have forgotten 


. the Mount of Transfiguration. We have for- 


gotten the hopeful view of the future. 
When our young men see that we don’t care 
and there is inertia on our part and we are 
indifferent to the suffering of other young 
men, they can’t help but feel that we shall 
be so with them. 

My heart bleeds for the young men of this 
generation. You and I got them into this 
situation. We got them into this position, 
year by year, by carelessly voting away our 
constitutional rights, until now the Consti- 
tution in America is nothing but a piece of 
paper framed in the halls of Congress. We 
definitely sold out our birthright as individ- 
uals and it is no wonder our young people 
have a sense of futility. 

As Christians we have a different job to 
do. We must say “It is good for us to be 
here” for we know what freedom is, we know 
what liberty is, we know what courage is. 
All these things are born not in a heart of 
fear, not in a heart of discouragement, not in 
a heart that is full of demoralization; but in 
a heart that is full of faith, a heart that is 
full of courage, a heart that has great faith 
in the future, a heart that believes that this 
is God’s world, a heart that believes that 
Jesus Christ is loving mankind and that his 
way of life is the absolute way of life. Un- 
less we are willing to accept this gift of God 
we will never have the life of transfigura- 
tion. We shall be doomed all the days of 
our life. We become a defeated people 

We dare ask the question of the three men 
in Washington who are responsible for our 
boys being in Korea, and who have the 
authority to bring our boys home from 
Korea: “How many sons of yours are in Ko- 
rea?” I refer to the President of the United 
States. I refer to the Secretary of Defense, 
and I refer to the Secretary of State. 

As we sit here this morning American boys 
are being killed. We indignantly ask “Why 
does God allow these things to happen?” 
Our young men have a sense of futility about 
returning to college. Our young men are 
discouraged about the future. We witness 
ambitious young men giving up their estab- 
lished new business because of the uncer- 
tainty of their status as a potential soldier. 
Surely the American voice should be raised 
against these prophets of doom and chaos. 
Let us encourage men as Christians to drown 
out the hysterical voice of the fearful and 
confused politician. We as Christians have 
hope. We do not believe in an attitude of 
futility. We believe that life is made for 
courage, for strength, for hope, and for a 
conquering faith in the future. We have 
been on the Mount of Transfiguration and 
say with a great voice “It is good for us to 
be here for we have heard the Master's 
voice.” 

Young men, to you I would speak this 
morning in these words: Go back to your 
school, stick to your job, do everything you 
ean to develop your personality, do every- 
thing you can and take every opportunity 
you can grasp to develop your intellect aad 
your minds and your sense of the beauty and 
the worthwhileness of life. I would say to 
you, stick to your school, stick to your jobs 
and develop the finest character you can, 
because if you do have to go to war then you 
will be better prepared to face what comes 
because you have had that much more de- 
velopment. And remember, your personali- 
ty is eternal. 

With a view like that you accept every day 
as a conquering experience. No person in 
this church this morning is sure that ere 
the night time comes that we will be in this 
world. There is not a parent in this church 
whose young people may go out in a car to- 
night, that can be sure this young person will 
get home again, because it is possible that 
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somewhere along the line some adult may 
give liquor to teen age boys and girls. We 
have no assurance that tomorrow is going 
to come to us. Do we live today, therefore, 
in the sense that this day is futile? Do we 
live this hour as though it is foolish to try 
to develop or grow or have hope or courage 
or faith? Do we do that? No; you and I are 
living this hour to the full capacity of our 
potential because we do have hope in the 
future, we do have a secret belief that to- 
morrow will be better, so much so that we 
are willing to go through this day with ail 
the courage we can. 

To you young men I would say let’s rise 
above the shadows, let’s get out of the val- 
ley at the base of the mountain of futility, 
let’s get up high on the mountain and say 
with all our faith, “Yea, I see a new day, I 
have a new vision, I believe there is a pur- 
pose in the world—God’s purpose.” Man 
is doing all he can to destroy it, but I be- 
lieve there is God’s purpose in the world, and 
“because of that I say “It’s good for us to be 
here.” 

I personally do not believe we are going 
to have a war with Russia. I don’t know 
enough about it, I am in no position to 
speak, but I have faith in the future. I have 
far more faith in the future than I have 
faith in some of the neurotic, hysterical men 
who are trying to lead us down the road of 
destruction. And I have faith that you 
Christian Americans are going to rise up and 
revolt against the destruction of our consti- 
tutional rights, for they are fast being taken 
away from us and we are fast being intimi- 
dated to lose them. 

My vestry can tell you that 2 weeks ago 
last Tuesday I was warned that if I did not 
keep still publicly and in my writings about 
world affairs that this church would be 
bombed. I point this out to you for one 
purpose—you can see how rapidly we are 
losing our democratic constitutional rights 
when the only free voice left in America, the 
only courageous voice left in America is the 
voice of the pulpit, and now they are begin- 
ning to take preacher by preacher to in- 
timidate him into silence. 

Ah, but I have been on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. I have said to my Lord time 
and time again, “It is great for me to be 
here.” For I believe in God and His purpose 
for the universe. I believe in the future of 
the fine young men of our generation. I 
believe in the ultimate victory of right. And 
I believe, too, that there has to be a costly 
struggle in the heart and soul of every in- 
dividual before that ideal will be realized. 
Ah, yes, get on the Mount of Transfiguration 
and hear the voice of God Himself as He says, 
“This is My beloved Son; hear ye him.” And 
we can say, “Master, it is good for us to be 
here.” We will not be intimidated. We will 
not run away from our responsibilities as 
Christians. We will help our sons get a sense 
of purpose. 

It’s an awful and terrible responsibility to 
stand here this morning and tell you people, 
some of you with broken hearts, you young 
people with a sense of futility, that there can 
be a better world, that there can be a new 
hope, and that there is assured victory of 
the right. However, there is a necessity of 
struggle and conflict for any indivicual or 
any group to grow and develop and be worthy 
of the name of Christian. That responsi- 
bility is resting now upon each and every 
one of us. “O Lord, it is good for us to be 
here, where from the mountaintop of our 
faith we have captured a new vision, we see 
a new world and a new day, we see the com- 
ing of Thy Kingdom upon earth because Thy 
Kingdom has been born in the hearts of 
suffering humanity.” 

Humanity is holding out their hands of 
faith and saying, “Lord, fill us with Thy 
spirit that we might be conscious of Thy 
presence, for a glorious new day lies ahead, 
the days upon the earth when we live in 
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faith and hope and courage, knowing that 
when the day is done and the curtain falls 
upon our time we still go on in the sense of 
victory because God has given to us the ful- 
fillment of his promise of living forever in 
the land of his own Spirit.” 

Every experience we have, every develop- 
ment we can get for ourselves; our charac- 
ter, our personality, our strength, our hope, 
our faith, yea, young men, these things are 
eternal. 

Stick to your schools. Stick to your jobs, 
Stick to your faith in the wonderfulness of 
the life in America. We are a free people, 
and by the grace of God, because we have 
been on the Mount of Transfiguration, we 
as individuals are going to keep that spirit 
of freedom and liberty aglow in our hearts, 
until some day united we will set the world 
aflame with the Christian hope of the new 
day. “Master, it is good for us to be here.” 


Military Policy in Korea and Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Rolla, Mo., Says Quit Korea 
but Stay in Europe,” which was pub- 
lished in the Chicago Daily Tribune on 
Thursday, January 18, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Rowtta, Mo., Says Quir Korea sur Stay In 
Evurope—Poit Favors Tax Boost FoR 
UniTep States DEFENSE 
Roiita, Mo., January 17.—The people of 

Rolla want the United States to get its troops 

out of Korea, but not out of Europe. They 

favor aid to Nationalist China and other for- 
eign countries, but think foreign nations 
should supply the bulk of troops for any 

United Nations army. They want American 

defense preparation, and are willing to pay 

higher taxes for it, but not for nonessential 

Government spending. They want price and 

wage controls. 

These are some of the early returns in a 
poll being conducted by the Rolla Daily News 
to determine what its 5,700 readers think of 
American foreign policy, Publisher Edward 
W. Sowers said today. 


DO NOT HAVE TO SIGN 


Last Priday the News began printing a bal- 
lot giving space for “yes” or “no” answers on 
18 foreign policy questions. Readers were 
asked to fill out the ballots, sign them or 
not, as they wished, and send them to the 
News for forwarding to Missouri Congress- 
men and Senators. 

The ballot also includes a space for writ- 
ing comments, and this prompted at least 
three readers to demand the ouster of Pres- 
ident Truman, although the ballots were 
presented on a strictly nonpartisan basis 
and Mr. Truman’s name was not mentioned 
in the material relating to them. 

SIX HUNDRED BALLOTS ARE IN 

As of today an estimated 600 ballots had 
been returned, mostly from the 2,000 readers 
who live in Rolla itself. The bulk of the 
News’ circulation is in the nearby rural area. 


Following are the questions and the num- 
ber of yes-and-no answers; the totals vary 
somewhat because a number of voters quali- 
fied some of their answers and such votes 
were not counted. 

1. Do you think we should withdraw from 
Korea as quickly as possible. Yes, 157; no, 
117. 

2. Do you think we should aid Chinese 
Nationalists [Chiang] fight Chinese Reds? 
Yes, 186; no, 108. 

8. Should Russia be excluded from the 
United Nations? Yes, 171; no, 123. 

4. Should we admit Chinese Reds to United 
Nations? Yes, 54; no, 237. 

5. Should we break off diplomatic relations 
with Russia? Yes, 141; no, 147. 

6. Should we [and the UN] cut off all trade 
with Russia? Yes, 219; no, 60. 

7. Should we send American troops to Eu- 
rope? Yes, 171; no, 117. 

8. Should we draft 18-year-olds? Yes, 126; 
no, 165, 

9. Should we continue to send substantial 
aid to foreign countries? Yes, 162; no, 126. 

10. Should we expect foreign nations to 
supply bulk of troops for any United Nations 
army? Yes, 243; no, 48. 

11, Should we simply defend our sea bases 
with our air and sea power, and keep our 
armies out of foreign countries? Yes, 126; 
no, 171. 

12, Should we hastily prepare for all-out 
war? Yes, 188; no, 105. 

13. Should we gradually strengthen our 
defenses? Yes, 252; no, 27. 

14. Should we raise taxes? Yes, 222; no, 


15. Should we substantially reduce non- 
defense spending? Yes, 173; no, 24. 

16. Should we have price controls? Yes, 
249; no, 38. 

17. Should we have wage controls? Yes, 
249- no, 38. 

18. Is the honor system of price controls 
working? Yes, 18; no, 261. 

Some of the majority opinions are some- 
what contradictory. For example, questions 
12 and 13 both drew “Yes” majorities, though 
adoption of either proposal would automat- 
ically exclude the other. 

However, the trend of the response indi- 
cates that Rolla citizens favor some aid to 
foreign countries, but think America’s com- 
mitment in Korea is foolhardy and that for- 
eigners are not contributing their share to 
the UN forces there. 

The Truman ouster demands were some- 
what surprising in thi; city of 9,300, which 
has a predominantly Democratic population 
with Old South traditions, and a large cos- 
mopolitan element drawn by the State School 
of Mines, two Federal agencies, and nearby 
Fort Leonard Wood. 

The comment written by E. B. Aaron, a 
farmer, was terse and to the point: “Fire 
Acheson, impeach Truman. Reason: Incom- 
petency. It might save our country. Two 
more years of this kind of leadership and 
our country will be Communistic.” 

PUT UNITED STATES OF AMERICA FIRST 

Another, who signed his ballot, “A Farmer,” 
wrote: “Replace the President with a man 
who puts the United States of America before 


publican, of Salem, Mo., who long ago pre- 
dicted that the UN would be merely a de- 
bating society, had this comment: 

“Quit meddling in other na 
Enforce the Monroe Doctrine. 
United States of America. 
Nations; it is dead, a worse failure than 
the League of Nations. Quit picking a quar- 
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rel with Russia, Just get ready to fight if 


necessary. 

Elmer signed his ballot, “William P. Elmer, 
isolationist.” 

To question No. 1, William B. Breuer, com- 
bat veteran and businessman, replied with 
an emphatic, “Hell, yes.” His comment: 

“Let’s stop sticking our nose where it 
don’t belong and daring someone to hit it.” 


Exemption of Cultural Institutions From 
Admissions Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1951 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
article: 


JaNvuaARY 24, 1951. 
Mr. Rosert L. DovucurTon, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: While we muster our 
resources and our physical energies to meet 
the threat of aggression which endangers 
our security as a Nation, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that in so doing we are apt 
to neglect many of the things which have 
made America the great Nation it is today. 

In our young history we have made great 
strides in civilization. We are proud of the 
fact that we are a cultured people, and as 
such we have become the leaders of the free 
world. 

Rightfully we are now arming to 
strengthen ourselves against the barbarism 
of war-bent states. In order that our exten- 
sive arms program may be financed, we must 
tap all practicable sources of revenue. 

However, we must not, in the process of 
building strength to protect our cherished 
way of life, destroy those very cultural 
heritages we hold dear to us. 

It is unfortunate but factual, that many 
of our cultural institutions—art museums, 
symphonic organizations, and opera com- 
panies, many the world’s greatest—are suf- 
fering from financial troubles. 

For many companies—the great Metropoli- 
tan Opera for one—there is a definite strug- 
gle for survival. 

The Metropolitan Opera, one of our great 
national cultural institutions, has found it 
necessary to appeal to the public for funds 
to keep it operating. Faced with higher pro- 
duction costs and no possible means of in- 
creased revenue, one of the foremost cul- 
tural organizations of the world finds itself 
beaten at the box office. 

For the current season, 1950-51, officials 
of the Metropolitan Opera estimate that its 
re will amount to approximately $400,- 

Immediate relief and assurance of contin- 
uance would be obtained by removal of the 
Federal admissions tax, imposed in 1941 as 
& war measure and which now approximates 
the annual deficit of the company. 

Up until 1941, the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation retained the full amount charged 
for its admission tickets. In 1941 the Fed- 
eral admission tax was imposed. There have 
been no general increases above the 1941 
ticket prices, but today more than 20 percent 
of all money taken in at the box office is 
channeled to the Government rather than 
to the Metropolitan. 
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In the face of continuously rising costs, 
the Metropolitan is getting less for what it 
offers the people than it did in 1941. 

The four hundred thousand-odd dollars 
added to the Government coffers, hardly 
compensates for the tragic circumstance that 
may result—death of a great cultural insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Chairman, I myself am an opera lover, 
and I have always been interested in fur- 
thering culture in this country. I might 
add that I am also very much interested in 
budgetary requirements of Government and 
have for some time advocated heavier taxes 
to meet the costs of defense mobilization. 

However, we are bleeding these cultural in- 
stitutions of their finances. True, in so do- 
ing by building formidable armed strength, 
we protect their existence. On the other 
hand it is a case of selling a boy’s pet rabbit 
to insure that there will be money to buy 
it food. 

The leading cultural institutions of the 
country are being strangled to death by 
Federal taxes and ever-increasing costs of 
operation. No one can deny the great meas- 
ure of pleasure and edifying relaxation they 
provide for the public. No one can deny that 
their suspension would be a loss to the coun- 
try and the cultural world in general. 

Therefore, when your great committee con- 
siders a new tax bill, I respectfully urge 
that such great organizations as the Metro- 
politan Opera Association be classified as ex~- 
empt from Federal admission taxes, so that 
they may continue to bring to the people 
those cultural pleasures which have so 
largely contributed to make this the greatest 
civilized Nation on earth. 

I respectfully request that your commit- 
tee invite one of my constituents, Mr. George 
A. Sloan, of Greenwich, Conn., to a hearing, 
that he may present the case of the Metro- 
politan Opera and its dire need for tax relief, 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT P, MoRANO, 
Member of Congress, Fourth 
District, Connecticut, 


[From Opera News of January 8, 1951] 


Tue Facts BEHIND THE DeFictIr—ONcE More, 
METROPOLITAN OPERA Fac&s A CRISIS 


Today survival is our major concern. But 
it must also be recognized that along with 
economic, political, and physical survival is 
a matter of equal import, the continued exist- 
ence of our culture. 

The Metropolitan Opera, a national cul- 
tural institution, is today involved in a crisis 
of survival. Deprived of immediate relief 
from the Federal admissions tax, which was 
imposed as a war measure in 1941 (and now 
approximates the annual deficit) and bur- 
dened by the mounting costs of production, 
the Metropolitan must once more come to 
its public to state its case. Its future depends 
on the prompt and generous support of its 
friends, even to the point of personal sac- 
rifice. 

To understand the recurrent financial 
problem and its acute nature at this time, 
you are strongly urged to study the follow- 
ing statement and the financial report which 
follows. 


I. FACTS OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


In the 1949-50 season, 131 Metropolitan 
performances in New York were sold to an 
average of 90 percent of capacity in a season 
of 18 weeks. The seating capacity of the 
Metropolitan is limited to 3,417, There were 
56 performances in a 7 weeks’ tour at which 
the average attendance was also at an ex- 
ceptionally high level. With over-all operat- 
ing receipts of approximately $3,000,000 (after 
deducting $454,000 paid out for Federal ad- 
missions tax) and contributions from all 
sources of $52,000, the deficit for the season 
amounted to avproximately $430,000. 

For the current season 1950-51, it is esti- 
mated that the operating deficit will amount 


to around $400,000. This estimate assumes 
that the percentage of attendance will be 
as high as in the previous season and in- 
cludes the additional revenues from the 
combination of three first performances; 
also, the deficit will be reduced by approxi- 
mately $120,000, representing voluntary con- 
tributions of a considerable number of sub- 
scribers in a generous response to the appeal 
made to them to donate an amount equiva- 
lent to the admissions tax. The Associa- 
tion is deeply grateful for this assistance 
and for donations from the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild and others who have made our 
fine productions possible. 

The deficit for the past season and the pro- 
spective deficit for the current season will 
exhaust the cash resources unless replenished 
from other sources. 


Il. THE FEDERAL ADMISSIONS TAX 


At the present time the Federal admissions 
tax is a major factor in the annual oper- 
ating deficit of the Metropolitan. 

Until 1941 the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation retained the full amount charged for 
its tickets. In that year, as a wartime meas- 
ure, the Federal admissions tax was imposed 
on the Association for the first time. 

Since then there have been no general 
increases above the ticket prices of 1941, but 
today 20 percent of the money paid through 
the box office window goes to the Govern- 
ment rather than to the Metropolitan. Thus, 
the Metropolitan Opera, in the face of sky- 
rocketing costs, is actually getting less for 
what it offers the public than it did in 1941, 
It is, therefore, the hope of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association that the Congress will 
restore to opera companies and symphonic 
orchestras the full exemption from the Fed- 
eral admissions tax which they formerly en- 
joyed, and so remedy a condition which 
threatens the very existence of the leading 
musical institutions of the country. These 
cultural institutions are operated for the 
Public benefit. They require philanthropic 
support to survive. Therefore, they should 
not be penalized by taxation. 

Restoration of exemption from the admis- 
sions tax is essential to enable the Metropoli- 
tan to keep the annual deficits (which will be 
further adversely affected by the continuous 
inflationary trend of costs) within manage- 
able proportions. This of itself, however, 
will not suffice to meet the present financial 
problem of the Metropolitan. Even if exemp- 
tion were to be granted in the near future, it 
could afford only relatively little financial 
relief to the current 1950-51 season. Since 
the cash resources of the Association will be 
virtually exhausted by the deficits of the past 
and present season, it will be necessary to 
replenish these funds irrespective of any 
tax exemption granted in order to assure a 
1951-52 season of opera of the highest ar- 
tistic quality. 


TIl. RISING COSTS 


Production of opera of the highest artistic 
standards traditional with the Metropolitan, 
is at all times an expensive operation. The 
artistic policies of the Metropolitan as set 
forth by Rudolf Bing, our new general man- 
ager, are as follows: : 

“The Metropolitan Opera is and must re- 
main predominantly an American institu- 
tion. It also is—and we hope will remain— 
the world’s leading opera house. As such, 
its public has the right to hear the greatest 
singers of our day—the greatest internation- 
ally as well as nationally. Under my man- 
agement the Metropolitan Opera will con- 
tinue its policy of furthering American talent 
and importing the best Europe and the world 
has to offer. It will continue to present to 
its audiences the masterpieces of the past, as 
well as those which living composers—Amer- 
icans included, we hope—will produce; it 
will attempt to adapt its scenic, dramatic 
and visual aspects to more contemporary 
lines, and in short will strive faithfully to 
serve its faithful public.” 
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For the presentation of the 18 to 25 operas 
in a season's repertory of the Metropolitan 
there is required an organization of some 
600 persons, comprising about 100 artists, 
conductors, and stage directors, an orchestra 
of about 90, a large chorus, a ballet, a stage 
crew of about 85, and about 200 staff per- 
sonnel, comprising scenery designers, vari- 
ous supporting technicians, and the admin- 
istrative staff which directs the home season 
and the national tour. 

The services of many artists are obtained 
in competition with concert theaters and 
with other major opera houses of the world, 
practically all of which are government 
subsidized. Furthermore, in the United 
States there is a direct relationship between 
the scale of ticket prices and the basic wage 
scale of artists. All employees are union- 
ized. Accordingly, the basic wage scales 
paid by the Metropolitan are the highest pre- 
vailing anywhere in the operatic field, due to 
rising living costs and comparable wage 
scales in the United States. 


IV. WHAT IS NEEDED 


Constant study of economy measures is 
carried on. During the past year a com- 
mittee, appointed by the board of directors, 
has made an extensive study of the possi- 
bility of building a new, modern opera house 
of adequate seating capacity which would 
provide higher revenue and higher operat- 
ing economies and meet the increased public 
demand for opera. Another committee ap- 
pointed by the board has been studying the 
possibility of complete rehabilitation of the 
existing house with a view to effecting major 
improvements backstage and in the audi- 
torium and also looking to operating econo- 
mies and additional revenue. Continuing 
consideration is being given to both of these 
possibilities, although action must be de- 
ferred until the present disturbing interna- 
tional situation becomes less ominous. Op- 
erating expenses are being kept to a mini- 
mum commensurate with the operating re- 
quirements of this great repertory company. 

Indeed, for assistance in the solution of 
its serious financial problems the associa- 
tion must not only look for eventual relief 
from the Federal admissions tax but for the 
sympathetic cooperation of its subscribers, 
of other opera goers, of music lovers, and of 
the many millions of its broadcast audi- 
ence—in sum, of all who recognize that the 
Metropolitan is a great institution, the con- 
tinuance of which is essential to the musical 
and cultural life of the Nation. 

Georce A. SLOAN, 
Chairman, 
Metropolitan Opera Association. 


The FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 25, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a letter from Mr. Robert 
W. Dick, president of the Society of 
Former Special Agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Inc., with which 
he enclosed an article in the December 
1950 Reader’s Digest entitled “Why I No 
Longer Fear the FBI” by Morris L. Ernst. 

Because of my high regard for the 
FBI and its Director, J. Edgar Hoover, 
under unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
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T ask that this letter and article be in- 
corporated at this point in the Concres- 
SIONAL Record. In my opinion, the FBI 
and its Director are to be complimented 
for their outstanding achievements over 
the year—achievements to which many 
fine Montanans—personal friends of 
mine, have contributed greatly. 


Socrery or ForMER SPECIAL AGENTS 
OF THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., January 22, 1951. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN MANSFIELD: This 
organization, which has been in existence 
since 1937, represents approximately 2,000 
former special agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Recently, there was a scur- 
rilous attack on the work of that Bureau 
in a book entitled “‘The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation.” We understand every Mem- 
ber of Congress was furnished with a free 
copy of this book by the publisher and/or 
the author. 

The members of this society consider the 
book not only an attack on the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and its Director, Mr. 
Hoover, but also an attack on our entire 
membership, all of whom have formerly been 
associated with the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. The allegations and insinuations 
in the book that ex-FBI agents are labor 
spies are unwarranted, unjust, and without 
any basis in fact. In fact, the vast majority 
of our membership are either practicing at- 
torneys or certified public accountants. The 
remainder hold responsible positions in in- 
dustry and the Government. Several former 
agents are members of the judiciary and 
others are Members of Congress. All our 
members having been special agents of the 
- ederal Bureau of Investigation certainly 
have first-h2nd knowledge about the work 
of the Bureau, and we wish to record our 
objections to this book in the strongest pos- 
sible terms. 

Te book was presented to the public as 
an objective work and in the interests of 
national security. We are sure if you have 
examined the book, you will have found 
that it is neither. You have probably noted 
the author's tricky placement of material out 
of context and that he has compiled nothing 
but derogatory remarks. The author has 
failed to make any mention of the Bureau 
for the 14-year period between 1924 and 1938, 
and its outstanding achievements in that 
particular period. 

We could comment upon the book at 
length but realize that the charge of preju- 
dice could always be leveled at us because 
of our prior association with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. It is for that rea- 
son that we wish to bring forcibly to your 
attention the attached article appearing in 
the December 1950 issue of Reader’s Digest 
by Morris L. Ernst, counsel, American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

We have made no effort to determine when 
Mr. Ernst prepared his article for the Reader's 
Digect but are confident that it was a mere 
coincidence that it appeared in print about 
the time of the publication of the book, The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. We are 
sure Mr. Ernst is free of prejudice and that 
his article is a complete refutation of the 
attack made in the book upon the Bureau. 
Ycu will note Mr. Ernst states he has been 
studying the Bureau since 1939. When one 
who has dedicated himself to the preserva- 
tion of personal liberties to the extent that 
Mr. Ernst has, gives his approval to the oper- 
ation of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
you can be sure that such approbation was 
not lightly given. 

Very truly yours, 
Roserr W. Dic, 
President, Society of Former Special 
Agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Inc, 


Wurr I No Loncer Pear tHe FBI 


(By Morris L. Ernst, counsel for the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union; author of The 
First Freedom, America’s Primer, etc.) 


I still remember my start of surprise when 
I read in the paper one morning in 1939 that 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, had asked the United 
States Attorney General not to endorse a law 
that would legalize a free use of wire-tap- 
ping. Why was Mr. Hoover opposing a law 
which would make his own work much 
easier? His own words, published soon 
afterward, gave me the answer: “I do not 
wish to be the head of an organization of 
potential blackmailers.” 

I had been hearing criticisms that the FBI 
was made up of “witch hunters” hounding 
loyal citizens out of their jobs on the flim- 
siest sort of rumor; that they tapped tele- 
phone wires indiscriminately, learning every- 
body’s private business. 

Ever since I read that newspaper item I 
have been studying the FBI. I would like 
to record here what I have learned. 

As a liberal with a long record of aggres- 
sive fighting for the preservation of personal 
liberties, I am inclined to view all law-en- 
forcement officers with a wary eye, and not 
without reason—too many times they break 
the law in the performance of their duties. 

I grew up in New York where there was 
often a wanton disregard for the rights and 
dignity of human beings. Large numbers of 
newcomers to American freedom let the cops 
bulldoze them. In their native lands they 
had been used to police brutalities, and in 
their new home they did not know that the 
laws protected them. 

Such disregard of individual rights, ex- 
panded on a national scale, seemed to me 4 
positive danger, for national police have al- 
most invariably abused their power. It was 
therefore utterly confounding to me to dis- 
cover that our Federal police agency was do- 
ing its work with a fervid insistence on re- 
specting the rights and privileges of indi- 
viduals. 

When a skeptical person like myself reads 
that of all the trials in which the FBI was 
involved last year 97 percent ended in con- 
viction, he is likely to have cynical reserva- 
tions. And when he learns that 94 percent 
of the convictions were based on pleas of 
guilty, he is bound to ask: “How were these 
confessions obtained?” 

Nazi and Communist courts have taught us 
that a plea of guilty may prove nothing more 
than that a man’s will can be broken. One 
rarely hears such charges against the FBI. 
In our courts of appeal—where accusations 
are heard of unfair treatment and violations 
of constitutional rights—the charge is al- 
most never raised against the FBI. 

However, I did not rely on this indication 
alone, nor even on my study of case reports. 
I wrote articles in which I asked readers 
to send me any evidence they might have 
that the FBI had violated a person’s con- 
stitutional rights. My scoreboard shows a 
remarkable absence of such accusations. On 
the contrary, all the evidence indicates that 
the FBI as a matter of unvarying policy has 
played fair with criminals and suspects. 

This record is of profound importance be- 
cause events in recent years have brought 
the FBI into quasi-political problems. Here 
the danger to liberties could easily 
become acute. The necessity for inquiring 
into political activities and associations is 
a new thing in our country. We began this 
Nation with a great gamble in our hearts— 
the conviction that, if all opposing view- 
points were allowed free expression, truth in 
the end would win out. 

The progress of our country has so far 
justified our forefathers’ faith in the po- 
tency of truth. But in the last 20 years a 
new enemy—and a complex problem—has 
arisen to confuse us. New political move- 
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ments, by underhanded methods, seek to by- 
pass the honest competition of ideas. We 
face an invisible underground where Fas- 
cists and Communists work furtively and 
zealously against our freedom and our ideas 
of decency. 

Something had to be done about that, and 
the FBI had to do it. What was its task? 
To bring the facts up from underground so 
that all the people can know what is being 
plotted. 

It is natural that loyalty investigations 
should give us qualms. We shudder to au- 
thorize wire-tapping and other forms of spy- 
ing. But they seem necessary if we are to 
preserve our freedom. They have been 
forced upon us by the underground. 

I am unwilling to ignore the danger of the 
Communist movement in the United States 
Just because the Reds seem few in number, 
I saw my friend Jan Masaryk, Czechoslova- 
kia’s democratic Foreign Minister, in Prague 
not long before he came to his end. I know 
intimately the story of Quisling. I know 
how helpless democratic forces can be, if 
they do not protect their people against the 
secret discipline, the abominably careful 
eg of totalitarian minorities, 

e Communists could never win an - 
tion in the United States. They do oo os 
pect to do so. The Communist program, 
like the Ku Klux Klan, can grow only by 
stealth in dark cellars. J. Edgar Hoover was 
right when he stood firmly against a plan 
to outlaw the Communist Party when the 
first public outcry was made against the 
Communists. Why drive more of them un- 
derground? All that such an act could ever 
outlaw a veda name, The next day the 
same revolu its would under 
new title. eed : 

Until Congress is wise eno to 
which force opea operation ofall cana. 
ments, we shall have to protect ourselves 
against secretly organized attack. We can 
bring all subversive outfits into the open by 
requiring all mass movements to report to 
the Government the essential facts about 
themselves—the names of all their Officials, 
the money they take in and from whom it 
comes, and how it is spent. 

I suggest that the McCarran bill recently 
passed by Congress will not work because 
the Communists will either put their organi- 
gations underground or abandon them to 
start other organizations for the same pur- 
poses under other names. 

The requirement to disclose essential facts 
is no invasion of privacy. The President's 
Committee on Civil Rights unanimously rec- 
ommended that such laws be passed; repre- 
sented on the committee are members of the 
A. FP. of L., the CIO, and various minority 
groups. No decent organization hesitates to 
identify itself; why should any other kind of 
organization be protected? 

Even without such laws, the FBI has han- 
dled delicate problems well. On Pearl Har- 
bor Day the Bureau was able to advise the 
Attorney General of the basis for authoriz- 
ing the arrest of some 16,000 persons. A few 
of the 16,000 became my clients, I defended 
them before hearing boards and was able to 
lielp free some of them. In every case there 
were fair hearings, with every consideration 
being shown to the defense. 

And although I was the lawyer for certain 
acquitted suspects, I must admit that Mr. 
Hoover had a justification in picking up my 
clients; there was cause for suspicion, and 
no injustice was done. 

One Jewish refugee was picked up be- 
cause she had entertained one of Hitler’s 
most potent underground spies. But it was 
easy for me to produce conclusive evidence 
that my client did not know her guest was a 
Nazi. She was set free, but the authorities 
had been right to bring her in for ques- 
tioning. 
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Largely as a result of the trials of Judith 
Coplon and Valentin Gubitchev, there has 
been publicity and much argument about 
listening in, but both sides seem to over- 
look the real purpose of FBI wiretapping and 
its actual extent. 

Once of the greatest liberals said in 1941: 
“I do not believe it—wiretapping—should be 
used to prevent domestic crimes, with possi- 
bly one exception—kidnaping and extortion 
in the Federal sense. There is, however, one 
field in which, given the conditions in the 
world today, wire tapping is very much in 
the public interest. This Nation is arming 
for national defense. It is the duty of our 
people to take every step to protect them- 
selves. I have no compunction in saying that 
wire tapping should be used against those 
persons, not citiens of the United States, and 
those few citizens who are traitors to their 
country, who today are engaged in espionage 
or sabotage against the United States.” 

This statement was made by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. In fact he established 
the policy which has since been adhered to 
by the Attorneys General. Note, however, 
that FBI agents never undertake wire tap- 
ping on their own authority; permission 
must first be obtained from the Attorney 
General. Furthermore, wire tapping evi- 
dence cannot be used in Federal courts. Its 
only value to the FBI is in opening up leads 
for inquiry. 

The loyalty investigation program has cre- 
ated a misconception about the FBI's func- 
tion. Every American should understand 
that the FBI does not try Government em- 
ployees. It merely serves various Govern- 
ment bodies as a reporting agency. When a 
reporting agency has the power to edit, it 
can make anyone appear a devil or a hero. 
But the FBI does not edit. It gathers the 
facts about a Federal employee and turns 
over its findings to the head of the depart- 
ment. And that is all it does, or can do, 
except that it frequently is able to save a 
suspect in his Job when rumor is doing its 
best to get him fired. J. Edgar Hoover can- 
not fire a single person. His reports do not 
even contain recommendations. The FBI 
turns in all the evidence it finds—including 
unverified tips, rumors, gossip—everything. 
It adds comments and evaluation of their 
accuracy, and there its responsibility ends. 
It is up to the heads of administrative agen- 
cies to act. 

It would be folly to ignore rumors, or even 
anonymous messages; an unsigned note was 
instrumental in sending the notorious Gen- 
eral Meyers‘ to prison. Ditto for thousands 
of less spectacular examples. To abandon 
that policy would be to assign to Hoover's 
assistants the duty, and the power, to screen 
the reports. I should be very much disturbed 
if police agents were permitted to withhold 
evidence on their judgment of its value. Far 
better the present system—the complete re- 
ports go to the responsible official; everything 
is in the dossier, with a careful comment on 
each item, whether it is a fact, probability, 
or rumor. 

In my study of the FBI it soon became 
clear that lies were being spread against 
it. Yor example, it has been said and printed 
repeatedly that agents in loyalty investiga- 
tions demand to know whether a suspect 
reads certain magazines of leftist tinge. This 
charge is a lie. Whenever he hears of the 
statement being made, Hoover calls for the 
facts—and invariably everybody backs down. 
They “heard it somewhere,” they “can’t re- 
member where.” Directives to FBI agents 
specifically forbid such questions, unless the 


1Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers, former Air 
Force purchasing officer, convicted of induc- 
ing a former business associate to lie under 
Oath about irregular war contracts in which 
Meyers was involved. 


reading matter is published by the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Of course, some agents may blunder or 
offend. When that happens, write J. Edgar 
Hoover. He will see your complaint and it 
will be gone into thoroughly. I have per- 
sonally checked about 100 such complaints 
and I have yet to find one piece of evidence 
of improper questioning by agents. 

The real difficulty in loyalty investigations 
is that there is almost no way of proving 
that a person is a Communist. The suspect, 
if a party member, would deny it. Commu- 
nist doctrine holds that it is right and prop- 
er to lie and cheat. This fact makes new 
techniques necessary. 

Yet in spite of alarms and outcries, noth- 
ing oppressive has been done. 

It surprised me to learn that, of 2,873,180 
employees whose records were examined by 
the FBI, all but 12,825 were promptly cleared. 
This minority being further investigated, 
only 230 employees were finally dismissed. 
In 163 cases the employees appealed and were 
given their jobs back. One significant factor 
must be noted—1,474 resigned before their 
cases came up. Actually the FBI is now be- 
ing criticized for not having found as many 
subversives as it should have. 

A real smear campaign has been carried 
on against Hoover’s work. Those who feared 
the Bureau, as I once did, will be glad to 
know the facts. The FBI is unique in the 
history of national police. It has a mag- 
nificent record of respect for individual free- 
dom. It invites documented complaints 
against its agents. It has zealously tried to 
prevent itself from violating the democratic 
process. 

Among liberals I am by no means alone 
in this opinion. Awhile ago Roger Baldwin, 
formerly director of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, wrote to J. Edgar Hoover: 

“It seems to me that your bureau has ac- 
complished an exceedingly difficult task with 
rare judicial sense.” 

For me, that sums up the record. 


Proposed Withdrawal From Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 25 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Henderson Plans Evacuate 
Korea Meeting Tonight,” which was 
published in the Evansville Courier, 
Evansville, Ind., of January 18, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HENDERSON PLANS EVACUATE KoREA MEETING 
TonicHT—Mayor Says Petirion TO Des- 
MAND UNITED STATES TROOPS BE RECALLED 
HENpDERSON, Ky., January 17.—Mayor Otis 

A. Benton said Wednesday morning that a 

mass meeting will be held at 7:30 p. m. 

Thursday at the Henderson courthouse for 

the purpose of drafting a resolution de- 

manding the withdrawal of American troops 

from Korea “where they are engaged in a 

useless battle.” 

Benton said that unless the policies of the 
Democrats in power are changed, the Demo- 
cratic Party will be destroyed. “The Demo- 
crats are on the verge of handing the Gov- 
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ernment over to the Republicans for the 
next 50 years unless we alter our course.” 
ASKS MOTHERS ATTEND 

Benton said he is urging mothers of all 
soldiers, and all other women, too, to attend 
the meeting and speak for their rights. 

“Our young men are being slaughtered in 
Korea in a battle. They know not for what 
they are fighting. Our own Leslie Powell 
has returned home and says the boys don’t 
know why they are there.” 

WAS SECOND CASUALTY 

Powell was Henderson’s second casualty in 
the Korea police action. He was wounded at 
Taegon, 17 days after landing at Pusan. He 
spent 5 months in Army hospitals and then 
was granted a furlough home. 

The mayor declared that “Russia is in no 
condition to declare all-out war. They are 
short of a lot of things, one of the essen- 
tials being gasoline. They are out-smart- 
ing us by having us battle at a half dozen 
points in the world. They are weakening 
us by such tactics and find that we are first- 
class suckers.” 

The city’s chief executive said that when 
the resolution is completed, it will be signed, 
and then sent to Washington, demanding 
that the American boys be removed from 
that troubled spot. “I hope that other cities 
will take such stands before it is too late.” 

At the meeting a civil-defense program 
also is to be established. 


Free Prices, the Only Source of Ample 
Production for War or Peace—4,000 
Years of Failure of Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I want very 
briefly to give you a little sketch of 4,000 
years of uninterrupted failure of price 
controls as applied in the experience of 
nations from the beginning of civiliza- 
tion. We have heard from time to time 
that our experience with price controls 
dates from Leon Henderson, or from 
1942. 

But our economic freedom has deep 
roots in our history and is supported by 
reason and experience. The president of 
Princeton, John Witherspoon, in a letter 
to George Washington, said: 

Pixing the prices of commodities has been 
attempted by law in several States among us, 
and it has increased the evil it was meant to 
remedy, as the same practice has done since 
the beginning of the world. 


Is that really true? What does the 
experience of mankind teach about this 
fundamental issue, which touches the 
life of every man, woman, and child? 

CONTROLS TRIED 4,000 YEARS AGO 


The temptation for people in power 
to tamper with prices and production 
seems to be a very ancient human game. 
Thus, in the Laws of Hammurabi, King 
of Babylon—2285-2242 B. C.—we find 
wage controls for boatmen, reapers, 
threshers, shepherds, laborers, artisans, 
bricklayers, tillers, stone cutters, milk- 
men, and carpenters. Regulated also 
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were builders’ fees and warehousing, as 
well as rental of cows in milk, calves, 
oxen, wagons, and freight and passenger 
boats. On the basis of historical evi- 
dence, we know that ancient history, 
throughout the changing centuries, is 
characterized by a never-ending succes- 
sion of popular upheavals against tyran- 
nical rules and regulations imposed upon 
the people from above. This continued 
strife reveals one of the fundamental 
themes of human history—a struggle be- 
tween regimentation and freedom. 

We find later laws in ancient history, 
like, for example, the Hittite Code—1350 
B. C.—which was discovered in Baghaz 
Koi in Asia Minor, that attempted to 
establish provision for wages and prices. 
The very fact that such laws had to be 
abolished or drastically revised under 
popular pressure indicates that even in 
ancient times rulers met with deep- 
seated resentment against their attempts 
to block the activities and trade of their 
citizens. 

ROME HAD FREEDOM 


History tells us that the Roman Re- 
public, under a constitution guarantee- 
ing freedom, became the envy of the 
“barbarians” of other countries. Its 
soldiers were increasingly victorious in 
their conflicts with the~ half-hearted 
mercenaries of neighboring nations that 
enjoyed little freedom. The glory that 
was Rome extended throughout what is 
now Western Europe and northern 
Africa because Rome was the center of 
freedom. There were no planned econo- 
mies. As Gibbon tells us, freedom, 
honor, and justice were universally rec- 
ognized virtues. And the freedom of 
Rome extended to its colonies. 

The recurrent famines of earlier days 
were experienced with less and less fre- 
quency. Rome gave the civilized world 
the highest standard of living then 
known to mankind. But what hap- 
pened? The leaders reached out for 
power. The republic became an empire. 
At first the emperors were cautious. 
They talked freedom as they planned 
a police state. Gibbons says: 

Augustus was sensible that mankind is 
governed by names; nor was he deceived in 
his expectation that the senate and the peo- 
ple would submit to slavery, provided they 
were respectfully assured that they still en- 
joyed their ancient freedom. A feeble sen- 
ate and enervated people cheerfully acqui- 
esced in the pleasing illusion. 


And so the people were fooled by bread 
and circuses. They looked to the gov- 
ernment to supply more and more of 
their needs. Production declined every- 
where. Prices skyrocketed. 

ROMAN CONTROLS FAILED MISERABLY 


Emperor Diocletian decided to main- 
tain his popularity with promises to fix 
prices and reduce the cost of living. So 
in A. D. 301 he issued an imperial edict 
fixing the prices of commodities for the 
whole Roman Empire. His grandiose 
scheme was ushered in with a fanfare of 
benevolent propaganda. In fact, in the 
preface to the edict, the Roman Emperor 
shows an insight into the laws of psycho- 
logical propaganda technique which is as 
Startling as it is up to date. He assures 
his people that the coming economical 
control system is built on the highest mo- 


tives of making the whole nation partic- 
ipate “in the blessings of that peace for 
which we have laboriously striven.” He 
continues that in order to make this 
price-fixing system work, it is necessary 
for the rulers like “watchful parents of 
the whole human race” to help the peo- 
ple with remedies from above, and that 
such measures have become necessary, 
since humanity cannot achieve such good 
results by its own free action. 

The edict goes on to explain how the 
people have become greedy; how exorbi- 
tant profits were being made; how mo- 
nopoly was running wild, and the people, 
therefore, needed protection from foes 
within as well as foes without. The only 
cure was a complete over-all control of 
food, clothing, wages, and so forth. 
Reading the list of commodities which 
the Emperor asked his Chester Bowles of 
that day, Maximianus, to take control 
of, reads astonishingly like our own mod- 
ern OPA lists: Farm products, dyes, 
needles, feathers, filling for upholstery, 
seeds, wine, oil, meat, poultry, fats, sea 
food, building timber, wooden posts, 
finished wagons, agricultural imple- 
ments, and so on ad infinitum. 

In order to enforce his imperial law, 
Diocletian built up a huge bureaucracy 
to administer his universal price-control 
system. A contemporary observer has 
characterized the situation in the follow- 
ing words: 

The number of ministers, of magistrates, 
of officers, and of servants who filled different 
departments of the state, multiplied beyond 
the example of former times. 


The price-control police forces of 
Diocletian had as their legal weapon, 
severe penalties against any breach of 
the law. Death was the punishment for 
those who dared sell above maximum 
prices. Death also for the buyer who 
aided and abetted him. Death, too, for 
those who bought and sold illegal stocks. 
However, human nature being what it is, 
these penalties did not affect the general 
picture, and no bureaucratic machinery 
or legal apparatus could prevent a com- 
plete break-down of the law of supply 
and demand with all the economic and 
social evils resulting from it, 

Economic historians of the Roman 
Empire find that a situation developed 
which was as tragic as it was prophetic. 
Because the scarcity of production was 
heightened by the interference from 
price-control laws, prices on consumers’ 
goods in the actual market rose to catas- 
trophic heights. The control system 
which was put into operation to combat 
inflation, in this manner actually cre- 
ated inflationary trends which broke the 
backbone of the economic life of a great 
empire. Everywhere the results soon 
became visible: Building and construc- 
tion stopped entirely. The arts and sci- 
ences fell into decay to such an extent 
that modern historians can recognize 
immediately the crudity and puerility of 
the craftsmanship of this period. Artis- 
tic creativeness and inventive skill did no 
longer thrive in this new atmosphere of 
economic tyranny. 

History goes on to point out that while 
the economic waste was incredible the 
trades sank to ever lower levels. Poverty 
was created among the broad masses, 
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while the merchants and small entre- 
preneurs were impoverished into bank- 
ruptcy. Landowners and manufactur- 
ers, who were the hardest hit, lost inter- 
est in a system of economic slave con- 
trol that took away the private inven- 
tiveness and enterprise of the human 
genius. 

In the realm of agriculture the situa- 
tion became so bad that the Emperor 
found it necessary to order the farmers 
and the farm laborers controlled by serf- 
dom under state supervision. That this 
measure could only lead to a worsening 
of the agricultural situation is perfectly 
explainable by the well-known historical 
law, that soil tilled by slave labor never 
yields abundant fruits such as land culti- 
vated by free farmers. 

To meet this general extremity of na- 
tional economics, the Emperor, there- 
fore, naturally turned to the device which 
is as common as it is artificial, namely, of 
exorbitant taxation. Taxes and surtaxes 
multiplied in a hopeless effort to fill an 
ever-empty treasury. 

Thus ends the only total price-control 
system which the history of the Roman 
Empire records. Diocletian alone, of all 
the Roman emperors, was foolish enough 
to attempt it. If ho had listened to the 
history of his empire he might have ob- 
served how earlier attempts of partial 
price fixing under emperors like Tiberius, 
Commodus, and Alexander Severus all 
had broken down. However, like many 
panic-stricken tyrants in the history of 
mankind, Diocletian apparently fancied 
that, if the price-control system only 
could be made totalitarian and fool- 
proof, it would work where partial at- 
tempts have broken down. He lived to 
see the tragic mistake of his economic 
tyrannr over a whole nation’s life, since 
his experiment ended with such a com- 
plete failure that the edict had to be re- 
pealed as useless and unenforceable. 
Soon after the poverty-stricken and in- 
dignant people forced his abdication, on 
May 1 A. D. 305. 

The more serious lesson of this Roman 
price-control experiment is grasped, 
however, only if one realizes that its 
long-range effect on the Roman Empire 
was directly connected with the economic 
destruction of the greatest empire of an- 
cient history. As the historian, Jules 
Toutain, has pointed out, the economic 
breakdown of the Roman Empire made 
it fall an easy prey to the attack of the 
barbarians who, a few generations later, 
poured in over the borders of the Empire 
south of the Danube and west of the 
Rhine. What had once been a proud 
and great nation had deteriorated into 
a mass of people which had lost both the 
productive initiative and the national 
self-esteem which make a people strong 
and healthy. One of the fundamental 
laws of national defense is that only a 
nation in which freedom has been pre- 
served under law is able and willing to 
take up arms in defense of human rights 
and human dignity 

Upon the grave of the Roman Empire 
the well-known historian, Samuel Dill, 
of Oxford, has written the following epi- 
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The system of bureaucratic despotism, 
elaborated finally by Diocletian and Constan- 
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tine, produced a tragedy in the truest sense, 
such as history has seldom exhibited: In 
which, by an inexorable fate the claims of 
fancied omnipotence ended in humiliating 

of administration; in which deter- 
mined effort to remedy social evils only ag- 
gravated them until they became unen- 
durable; in which the best intentions of the 
central power were, generation after genera- 
tion, mocked and defeated alike by irresisti- 
ble laws of human nature and by hopeless 
perfidy and corruption in the servants of 
government. 


It is not surprising that kings, who 
were notorious for their excessive ego- 
tism, should be found in the list of rulers 
bent upon price control. There is Philip 
IV of France who, in 1306, antedated 
Hitler’s Jewish pogroms by six centuries, 
and who created a dire scarcity of wheat, 
bread, and clothing throughout his na- 
tion by his price-control system. 

There are English kings, like Henry 
III and George II, who tampered with 
prices of grain and bread until Parlia- 
ment rose up in indignation and repealed 
these royal price-control attempts. 

There was Edward II, who, on an is- 
land like England, hit upon the ridculous 
scheme of safeguarding production level 
on sea food by a control system which 
was inaugurated as a benefit for the peo- 
ple, but actually turned out to be such 
an impossible flop that all fish disap- 
peared from the markets in the British 
Isles. 


FRENCH CONTROLS FAILED 


A complete survey of ancient, medi- 
eval, and modern price-control systems 
proves that they created scarity instead 
of production and ill-will instead of co- 
operation. One of the most illustrious 
and meaningful examples of this histori- 
cal law we find as we turn to the history 
of the French Revolution. 

When the leftists of that day—the 
Jacobins—decided to destroy French cul- 
ture and French enterprise, they made 
use of the old tyrannical medium of a 
violent price control. Being experts in 
revolutionary technique, they chose to 
place iron control upon 39 necessities of 
life under the agency called committee 
of public safety. 

The picture of what happened to the 
French revolutionary price-control sys- 
tem runs true to pattern. 

As one historian, Andrew Dickson 
White, wrote in 1876: 

The first result of the maximum was that 
every means was taken to evade the fixed 
price imposed, and the farmers brought in 
as little produce as they possibly could. This 
increased the scarcity, and the people of the 
large cities were put on an allowance. Tickets 
were issued authorizing the bearer to obtain 
at the official prices a certain amount of 
bread or sugar or soap or wood or coal to cover 
immediate necessities. 


As another historian reports this era: 


Prices were fixed. Any attempt to prof- 
iteer on necessities was made punishable by 
death. To break all opposition, the terror 
was established. The tribunal revolution- 
aire began sending scores of innocent people 
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the provinces. At Nantes three or four thou- 

prisoners were thrust into old boats 
that were sunk in the middle of the river; 
at Lyon they were shot down in groups of 
as many as 200 at a time. 


The Civil War of the Vendee began in 
1793. Insurrection against the revolution- 
ary government spread into Poitou, Anjou, 
and Brittany. Threat of famine compelled 
the rationing of food. There was much dis- 
content on that account. The Hébert group 
attempted to incite the famished people to 
an attack on the convention. Robespierre 
acted swiftly. Hébert and his chief lieu- 
tenants went to the guillotine. That was in 
March 1794. 

Robespierre, then 35, became the uncon- 
tested master of the situation. From April 
to July 1794, his authority was unchallenged. 
He moved rapidly toward his goal of com- 
plete social equality. It was ordered that 
the confiscated properties of enemies of the 
republic should be given to deserving pa- 
triots. Saint-Just was charged with this 
distribution, and was authorized to revise 
the code of social institutions in the interest 
of pure democracy * * * trial by jury 
was denied to those suspected of conspiracy 
and the tribunal was authorized to make 
condemnations without the hearing of wit- 
nesses. Heads began to fall faster than 
ever. It was the Great Terror. In 45 days 
there were 1,285 executions. 

The Great Terror was an expression of 
Robespierre’s impatience to realize his ideal 
state. He wished to destroy all opposition 
to the establishment of social and economic 
equality. But he had overreached himself. 
The razor of the republic began to lose its 
popularity. The pitiless apostle of liberty, 
fraternity, and equality began to lose pres- 
tige. The word “tyrant” was murmured. 
* * * On July 28, 1794, Robespierre and 
his brother, Saint-Just, and 19 others were 
executed. That ended the terror, and it all 
but ended the republic. Democracy had fol- 
lowed autocracy to the guillotine. The 
death of Robespierre ended the dream of 
pure democracy and equality. No man dared 
to espouse the perilous cause that had 
brought death to its devotees. The Robes- 
pierre legislation in the interest of equality 
was either suppressed or ignored and, to the 
delight of the merchants, price control was 
abandoned. 


All price fixers do not meet so violent 
an end as that of Robespierre but the 
wrath of the hungry and disillusioned 
people always descends upon them. 

A sigh of relief and a new spirit of 
self-governed activities swept through 
France. The farmers plowed and 
planted, and during the month of July 
1795 they could once again harvest their 
crops as free men after the disastrous 
and negative years of revolutionary price 
control. Liberty had conquered once 
more. 

EARLY AMERICAN OPA’S 


Coming now to the United States, we 
find the resistance to Government tam- 
pering with the laws of supply and de- 
mand greatest of all. A limited price 
control was attempted during the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War, but the alert 
and freedom-loving citizens, taught by 
experience, soon totally rejected this 
Government interference with the eco- 
nomic life of the States. 

Led by Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, the New England States went in 
for regulating prices early in the Revolu- 
tionary War. This emergency measure 
was motivated quite as much by the fact 
that the Continental currency lost its 
monetary value as by the self-evident 
fact that British blockade created a 
severe shortage of consumers’ goods. 
The inevitable result was that the 1774 
price level soon broke down, and as early 
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; 
as the spring of 1777 Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire were forced 
to raise the level for maximum prices. 
In Rhode Island, however, the town of 
Providence objected strenuously. It di- 
rected its representatives in the legisla- 
ture to fight such measures, as they cre- 
ated scarcity and produced animosity. 

In Connecticut, Governor Trumbull 
warned in a public statement: 

If we affix a low price to provisions and 
articles of importation we shall find that the 
farmer will cease to till the ground for more 
than is necessary for his own subsistence, 
and the merchant will not risk his fortune 
On a small and precarious prospect of gain. 


The good Governor was really advo- 
cating what later generations prefer to 
call controlled inflation, even though he 
must be excused for not knowing the 
modern devices of economic deception 
called farm subsidies and cost-plus con- 
tracts. 

Soon the States, including New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, began to 
labor under keen misgivings, however, 
that the price control as such was a de- 
ceptive technique. This discovery led 
to an interstate convention being called 
ir New Haven in January 1778. The 
war was still raging and the longed-for 
victory for independence still did seem 
far away. In a stampede of economic 
panic, the delegates voted, therefore, to 
adopt a price advance of 75 percent 
above the 1774 price level. 

What was meant to be a radical cure 
threatened to become a disaster, since a 
run-away inflation soon began to encom- 
pass the nativnal economic life. The 
Continental Congress very quickly re- 
alized that it had to reverse its policy in 
order to avert sure economic doom. In 
its meeting of April 8, 1778, it declared, 
therefore, to the sorely tried war-torn 
Nation: 

It hath been found by experience that 
limitation on the prices of commodities is 
not only ineffective for the purpose proposed, 
but likewise productive of very evil conse- 
quences to the great detriment of the public 


service and grievous oppression of indi- 
viduals. 


The courageous anc wise pronounce- 
ment by the Continental Congress had 
a reassuring effect upon the States. In 
fact, so much so that price fixing was 
permitted to lapse for about a year. 
During this period, the American people 
discovered that price fixing could not 
serve as a safeguard against the heavy 
inflation which their just War of Inde- 
pendence gave them to carry as an addi- 
tional price for freedom. They recog- 
nized this as an economic fact which 
proved that, measured in money values, 
they all were becoming poorer as to- 
gether they were winning their freedom. 

In 1779, the last brief attempt was 
made at price fixing as a remedy to con- 
trol a deeply wounded war economy. On 
May 25, 1779, the town of Boston adopted 
@ price schedule for 15 articles on a 
month-to-month basis. And in July of 
the same year, a State convention at 
Concord adopted a general price level, 
stipulating that “violators were to have 
their names published in the newspapers 
as enemies of the country.” The back- 
ground for this threat against violators 
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was, of course, the fact that the very out- 
come of the whole war hung in the bal- 
ance. 

Yet, even so, history records that pen- 
alties were rarely imposed. Indeed, the 
laws were, for the most part, not en- 
forced. They remained, as Prof. Al- 
lan Nevins has pointed out, on the stat- 
ute books. 

And as soon as the fortunes of war 
turned, the States rid themselves of the 
fruitless and scarcity-producing price- 
control system, which they had grasped 
in a moment of panic. It is to the undy- 
ing glory of the men and women of the 
Revolutionary period that a whole year 
before Cornwallis surrendered at York- 
town, all the States had already repealed 
their price-control laws. 

Such was the depth of their belief in 
freedom as a producer of goods and serv- 
ices. Price control in America was 
over—not again to be revived for 160 


years. 

They fought not merely for independ- 
ence. They fought for freedom and 
learned right in the middle of war itself 
that freedom produces more food and 
clothing and shelter than controls can 
produce. They emancipated freedom 
from Europe and European controls. 

During the postwar period, under the 
Articies of Confederation, our colonial 
ancestors lived in an era of high prices. 
The unsecured revolutionary currency 
was issued in such quantities that “not 
worth a continental” became a popular 
phrase. The monetary situation inter- 
fered seriously with trade and tended to 
foment discord, distrust, and disunity. 

It was in this atmosphere that the 
Constitutional Convention met in 1787. 
It is worthy of note that no delegate to 
this convention seriously proposed that 
our Government should have the power 
to fix prices. Their generation had 
learned that Government price fixing 
would not work and so this power was 
not listed among those delegated powers 
which the people gave their Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

To exercise such power now is sheer 
usurpation. It was the adoption of our 
Constitution with its limitation on con- 
trol that brought the new era of food 
and shelter. We need to remind our- 
selves that this era started right here in 
America. Our example spread around 
the world until the world rejected free- 
dom for many forms of collectivism. 
With that has come again the ghastly 
prospects of starvation and famine. 
That has been the rule of life through- 
out history except where for brief pe- 
riods of time freedom of the people has 
been maintained. 

This has always existed whenever land 
has been used in common and regulated 
by some central authority. The planned 
economies of lords, kings, and dictators 
have always resulted in famine and want. 

Freedom, which is synonymous with 
ample food and shelter, is the first great 
achievement of modern times. Under 
the titution, Americans were free to 

eir lands, work out their own 
plans, and enjoy the fruits of their labor 
without regulations by authority or op- 
pressive taxation. With this freedom 
has come agricultural science and inven- 


tion of machinery, increased supplies of 
food, intellectual advance, improved 
means of communication, steam, elec- 
tricity, and all the wonders that only the 
imaginative and creative minds and 
spirits of free men and women may 
comprehend for the future blessings of 
mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, this debate has clarified 
one fundame.atal thing; namely, the fact 
that we are today witnessing the old, old 
fight between two contradictory political 
systems of government. On the one 
hand we have the advocates of govern- 
ment control over national life and na- 
tional production. ‘They willingly aban- 
don freedom. ‘To adopt price controls in 
peacetime would be clear proof that the 
European idea of government control 
and government domination and com- 
pulsion has moved permanently into the 
political philosophy and political life of 
this great Republic. 

Those who do not believe that freedom 
will solve our economic problems should 
stop Tooling themselves. They continue 
to talk about freedom, but they do not 
really believe in it. They give lip service 
to liberty, but the moment the test comes 
they call for continued and increased 
power for public officials. 

Mr. Speaker, the test is here. The test 
has been long overdue. Are we going to 
give our people, and the rest of the world 
true statesmanship, built on first prin- 
ciples? 

I am reminded of the words of a free 
American from the debate on price reg- 
ulations of February 14, 1777, in the Con- 
tinental Congress, where Mr. Benjamin 
Rush stated: 

The salvation of this continent depends 
upon the authority of this Congress being 
held as sacred as the cause of liberty itself. 
It becomes us, therefore, to be careful of 
the remains of our authority and character. 


We know that what this Nation and 
other nations expect from the United 
States at this crucial moment in history 
is production and more ~roduction of 
vital materials of war, foods and clothing 
and shelter for consumption at home, and 
especially food for people abroad. The 
managed, controlled, and forced spirit of 
man will neither produce nor work nor 
fight nor make sacrifices necessary to 
win a war and rebuild a world civiliza- 
tion which was wrecked by an evil domi- 
nation system which was built on abso- 
lute government control. 

It is deplorable that 17 years of false 
indoctrination has dulled our sense of 
liberty, our passion for its products. 
Having won a complete victory over gov- 
ernment-controlled systems in Germany 
and Japan, we too are in danger of con- 
tinuing to follow the false philosophy of 
good coming from government interfer- 
ence, the Hegelian doctrine of the om- 
nipotent state. 

The Members of this House are the 
representatives of a free people against 
these prophets of doom and gloom and 
their fundamental philosophy of life and 
Government so completely out of line 
with truth and fact. I agree with Mr. 
Chester Bowles that “what is at stake 
is our entire economic future,” only I 
believe that our future, as our glorious 
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past, should be dedicated to freedom and 
faith and not to price control and fear. 

We have had corruption and we have 
had our black markets because we have 
had man-made control instead of ad- 
herence to that fundamental law called 
the law of supply and demand. A 
natural law which is as inevitable and 
basic as the law of gravity cannot be set 
aside by any law even of Congress. Free- 
men meeting in a free market doing 
their free selling and buying proves to 
be far more honest in the long run than 
people who have Government officials 
looking over their shoulders every time 
they turn or every time they finish a 
product. Freedom is more honest than 
government and so much more pro- 
ductive. 

Everything that is happening now 
points to the fact that if we now con- 
tinue to substitute expediency for faith 
in freedom we are on the road to weak- 
ening more and more the central idea 
upon which the Republic was founded. 
We are on the way to corruption and 
disintegration. To guarantee that this 
catastrophe shall not happen to the last 
bastion of free enterprise or free eccn- 
omy in the whole world we must keep 
free from price controls and hold fast 
to our free country. 

If we cannot read history so well or 
act so courageously as our forefathers 
in dealing with price controls, we can 
imitate them. Let us take a leap of 
faith in freedom if we would win the 
war, have food, clothing, shelter, and the 
good life. 

Surely Democrats can remember back 
as far as 1946 when the evils of OPA 
elected a Republican Congress. The 
mistakes of history ought not be repeated 
within four short years. 





Let’s Call It War or Quit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1951 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks ia the Recorp, I 
submit an editorial from a recent edi- 
tion of the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily 
Courier. 

To my mind the writer of this edi- 
torial hits a high point of reason and 
logic when he says: 

Korea has no strategic defense value for 
the United States. The only reason for fight- 
ing there is to establish the principle of col- 
lective action against aggression. If the 
other nations of the UN are unwilling to 
supply sufficient troops to aid in establish- 
ing that principle, then it has failed and 
we should admit it. Then we can concen- 
trate on our own defense, knowing that col- 
lective security is a myth. 


Here is the full text of the editorial: 
Ler’s Catt Ir War Or Quit 
The American public is deeply dissatisfied 


with the attitude of the Government in 
Washington toward the Korean War. 
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Seven American divisions are fighting Chi- 
nese Communists in Korea, yet Washington 
says we are not at war with Communist 
China. 

Although the United Nations did not hesi- 
tate to call it aggression when North Koreans 
attacked, the UN has so far failed to brand 
the Chinese aggressors for doing exactly the 
same thing. 

Although Washington says it cannot afford 
to reinforce our Korean armies because that 
would leave Europe open to attack, it refuses 
to utilize the 400,000 trained Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops on Formosa. And remem- 
ber, the Nationalists are members of the 
United Nations. 

Although billions of dollars are being spent 
to create atomic bombs, Washington says we 
cannot use them in Korea or against Com- 
munist China because this is only a police 
action. To the men in Korea and their 
families back home, however, a casualty in a 
police action is the same as a casualty in 
a@ war. 

Although Washington does not have any 
plans for the eventual liberation of Korea, it 
proposes to fight this costly, bitter retreat, 
apparently in the belief that it enhances our 
prestige to be driven off the peninsula rather 
than retire voluntarily from a war that we 
choose not to fight. : 

Apparently, however, not only the public 
at home is dissatisfied. Maj. Gen. Emmet 
O'Donnell, returning from command of Far 
East bombing, demanded that authorization 
be given for use of the atomic bomb. “If 
we're going to fight,” he says, “let’s not hit 
’em light, for heaven’s sakes. * * * I be- 
lieve we should have cracked the Chinese 
Communists hard and smacked the hell out 
of them as soon as we had them identified.” 

The American people have no desire to 
get bogged down in a senseless war on the 
Asiatic continent against Chinese masses, 
But it is time to fight it or not fight it. 
It is time either to use the Chinese National- 
ists and the atomic bomb in Korea or get out. 
It is time to establish military objectives 
that are worth fighting for. 

Korea has no strategic defense value for 
the United States. The only reason for 
fighting there is to establish the principle 
of collective action against aggression. If 
the other nations of the UN are unwilling 
to supply sufficient troops to aid in estab- 
lishing that principle, then it has failed and 
we should admit it. Then we can concen- 
trate on our own defense, knowing that 
collective security is a myth. 

If there is anything wrong with that 
analysis of the situation, then nobody in 
Washington has yet pointed it out. Fuzzy, 
inept leadership is defeating us as rapidly as 
the enemy. 


United States May Expand Use of 
Philippines as Defense Base 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Aviation Daily of January 23, 
1951, carries a very important article en- 
titled “United States May Expand Use of 
Philippines as Defense Base.” 

The article follows: 

Untrep States May EXPAND USE OF PHILIP- 
PINES AS DEFENSE BASE 

MANILA, PHILIPPINEs.—It is generally ex- 

pected here that the Philippine Islands will 


begin playing an ever-increasing role in far- 
eastern defense, although to date only Clark 
Air Force Base and the naval station at 
Cavite, under long-term lease, are the only 
evidences of United States military might in 
the islands. Vast majority of the 20,000,000 
population is pro-American, some fiercely so, 
comprising the largest and almost the only 
group of friends the United States has in the 
Far East. There are many skilled workers in 
the islands suitable to man maintenance and 
overhaul bases. 

Ever since the independent Republic was 
founded, July 4, 1946, the United States has 
kept hands off of the Philippine Islands Gov- 
ernment, which currently is under severe 
criticism for being both inefficient and cor- 
rupt. But the arrival of additional United 
States forces, even though these will have 
nothing to do with internal affairs, will tend 
to stabilize unsettled conditions. 

The Huk guerrilla activity has been on the 
increase but is not strong enough to be more 
than a continual nuisance. It is serious 
but not critical. It is bad enough in the 
island of Luzon, on which Manila is located, 
to curtail civilian travel, especially at night, 
except in the city and large populated areas. 
But outside of Luzon everything is calm and 
peaceful. The southern islands might ac- 
tually be called prosperous, and only some 
localized tribal activity by the Moros (Mos- 
lems) in the far south disturbs the peace, 

There are apparently well-authenticated 
indications that several Red submarines have 
been operating in the Philippine Archipelago 
and are presumed to be landing some arms 
and leaders for the Huks. Also, some aid has 
been coming by sea, 


HUK GUERRILLA TROUBLE 


The Huk guerrilla trouble has its origin in 
internal social and economic conditions, and 
the Government has done very little to eradi- 
cate the source of the troubles. The Com- 
munists, very few in number, have capital- 
ized on the social unrest and are beginning 
to make headway. It is not believed that the 
use of force by an oppressive government is 
going to make much real headway against 
the guerrillas. The only real solution is eco- 
nomic betterment. 

Ironically enough, the Huks have ample 
United States arms. Some of this equip- 
ment came as the result of generous and 
indiscriminate distribution of arms to Fili- 
pinos in 1944, when the United States in- 
vaded the islands and needed local help to 
oust the Japs. But GI’s have apparently 
been selling United States equipment ever 
since. One Huk band seen recently had 
some very recent United States equipment. 
Filipino military men have not been beyond 
selling arms to the guerrillas. So, all in all, 
primarily through the United States, the 
Huks have large supplies of guns, ammuni- 
tion, carbines, and machine guns. Some ex- 
GI’s have been mixed up directly with the 
Huks. 

United States Army and Navy officers have 
never exercised sufficient control over sup- 
plies and personnel, both here and in other 
areas, and the leakages are considerable. All 
such dealings have helped demoralize the 
Filipinos themselves and have lowered the 
United States prestige. s 

Generally speaking, Huk activity will not 
interfere with the greater use of the Philip- 
pines as an important “unsinkable aircraft 
carrier.” Only a few wartime air bases are 
fit for use, but there is ample land available 
throughout the islands for new ones. Local 
aviation people hope the United States will 
install an aircraft overhaul base in the 
islands. 

But the first job of the United States is to 
give economic assistance to the islands to 
stabilize the country, without offering sup- 
port to a weak Government. Only by eco- 
nomic effort can the Huk situation be 
brought firmly under control. 
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Food Price Ceilings and Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
within the last week introduced a bill 
(H. R. 1778) to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 in order to eliminate 
the arbitrarily high ceiling price require- 
ments for agricultural commodities, in- 
cluding food. The imposition of price 
ceilings and the likelihood that certain 
agricultural commodities may have to 
be exempted gives additional urgency to 
the need for action on this legislation. 
The existing law requires the ceilings 
to be the higher of, first, 100 percent of 
parity; or, second, the highest market 
price in the base period May 24 to June 
24, 1950. If the act is amended as I 
propose the ceiling price will be the ac- 
tual support price—instead of the higher 
parity price, as now required—or the 
highest market price received by pro- 
ducers of any agricultural commodity 
during the base period. My bill would 
make it possible to establish immediate 
price controls on food and other agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The Defense Production Act fixes ceil- 
ings at not less than 100 percent of the 
parity price used by the Government as 
a basis for price supports while the price 
supports themselves are only 90 percent 
of such parity or less. Wheat, corn, pea- 
nuts, butter, and milk are today selling 
at 10 percent or more below parity prices 
but as the law stands now price ceilings 
would mean a 10 percent or more in- 
crease in price on these major commodi- 
ties. The ceiling price is made manda- 
tory at a higher figure than the price at 
which the Government actually supports 
the commodity and regardless of the 
market price. Yet, under the present 
law, if the market price is higher—which 
is the case in beef cattle, lambs, wool, 
and cotton—then the higher price is the 
basis for the price ceiling. 

I introduced a resolution on the open- 
ing day of the session—House Concur- 
rent Resolution 4—requesting the Presi- 
dent to exercise his power to impose 
price controls on cost-of-living items 
now. Price controls are essential and 
while we wait the cost of living is going 
to make new highs. This is already in- 
dicated by the fact that the cost-of-liv- 
ing index last recorded for the period 
ended December 31 registered a new all- 
time high. The confidence of the peo- 
ple of the country for the period of emer- 
gency and mobilization must be fortified 
by these controls protecting the stand- 
ard of living and the integrity of their 
earnings. Clerical and office workers, 
Government employees and those receiv- 
ing fixed incomes from annuities, estates, 
and retirement allowances, and so forth, 
are feeling the pressure very badly. 

In addition the confidence of city con- 
sumers must be restored. The produc- 
tion of food must be encouraged and no 
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one wants to see a repetition of the col- 
lapse in farm values and agricultural 
prices of the 1930’s. But in a time of 
maximum demand at high prices it 
would appear to be only just to the city 
consumer to adapt the farm parity price 
program and ceiling prices to the exist- 
ing situation. Representatives of city 
districts can well favor fundamental as- 
surances to agricultural producers pro- 
vided that a fatr balance is held between 
their needs and those of city consumers. 


Korea Has Awakened America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 20 I wired the Secretary of State 
to find ou’ who committed our forces to 
Korea without the consent of Congress— 
never, in my 6 years in Congress, have 
I had such a flood of mail, 98 percent 
approving my questions and demanding 
the answers for themselves. On January 
3 he replied, in part, as follows: 

The President, acting upon the unanimous 
advice of the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
made the decision to commit the United 
States Armed Forces in Korea, in accordance 
with the United Nations Security Council 
resolution to stop Communist aggression 
there. 


Now, the President, again disregard- 
ing Congress, insists he has the power 
and proposes to order our 18-year-olds 
to Europe, or other parts of the world. 

Floods of letters coming to every Con- 
gressman ask how we can fight Russia 
if we are trapped in Korea, or Burma, or 
Iran, or other parts of the world. It 
seems like utter madness. They remem- 
ber that Germany, the best organized 
for war, lost 5,000,000 men. Russia lost 
10,000,000 and still won World War II. 
Machines could not win against masses 
of men. They smothered the guns and 
tanks until they wilted in the heat of 
their own futile firing. Masses of dead 
bodies make bridges over barbed-wire 
entanglements, The United States and 
Europe together might lose 10,000,000 
men in casualties in a land war; and Red 
China could lose 25,000,000 in casualties, 
and still win a land war. Obviously, 
world war III cannot be fought and won 
like Wars I and II were fought and won. 

Besides, the people know this is a war 
between two dominant ideas: commu- 
nism against freedom. They see these 
conilicting ideas in every country. They 
question how we can persuade allies of 
Communist sympathies to fight along- 
side of our masses of men against the 
Russian masses on land. Before we join 
forces, our people want to look squarely 
into the faces of our proposed allies for 
confidence. Without that our people 
cannot march their boys beside them in 
battle. They know that France has 200 
Communists in her Chamber of Deputies, 
or one-third of the whole Chamber; an- 
other third are Socialists. 


So, this ally, if General Eisenhower 
can persuade her to fight at all, will send 
an army alongside composed of one- 
third Communists, sworn to support 
Russia and world communism. Another 
third will be Socialists. What a choice. 
What a prospect is Italy? Look at Eng- 
land. She wants to make Red China 
respectable to sit at the table of the 
family of nations. She grows rich trad- 
ing with Red China in the materials that 
spill the blood of our men and hers, too. 
That is the horrible picture of the in- 
filtration that has taken place in dear 
old England since World War II. This is 
not Churchill's England we propose to 
fight with now. England is now a weak 
Socialist government, the weakest form 
known in warfare. She lacks capacity to 
act at once, like a dictatorship. And she 
lacks the creative and productive power 
of freemen. 

No European army can be raised now 
for world war III which would not in- 
clude a large proportion of Communists 
and Socialists, That means that every 
American boy, every American officer in 
a combined United States-European 
army such as proposed now, would be at 
the mercy of or greatly frustrated by 
Communists and Socialists. The soldier 
next to our boy, the messenger carrying 
important secrets, the sentry outside the 
general’s door—all may be Communists. 
They have proved their ability to in- 
filtrate everywhere. They destroyed 
Chiang Kai-shek’s mainland army and 
smashed the duly elected republican 
government of China with the help of 
the United States Government, itself 
deeply infiltrated. 

The Asia desk in our State Depart- 
ment so manipulated our military and 
fiscal aid since 1944 to China as to de- 
feat her. She was one of the Big Four 
powers, one most honorably 
by all for holding Japan in World War II. 
It was our own variety of Communist in- 
filtration that helped to put the Red 
Communists in control of the mainland 
of China. This was contrary to the 
United States.treaty obligations and our 
historic policy toward China. It opened 
the way for Russia to go through China 
to Burma for food—where she has 
waned to go for a century. Only Japan 
stopped her, And now we have so com- 
pletely destroyed Japan and Nationalist 
Free China that there is no organized 
resistance except, strangely enough, on 
Korea. We have reason for suspecting 
that our own infiltration manipulated 
that, too. ' 

But it has boomeranged. It woke up 
the American people. They now persist, 
in increasing numbers, to ask— 

First. Why the administration does 
not clean out the Communists in our 
midst so they cannot continue to in- 
fluence military and political decisions 

Second, Why do we not help with arms 
and planes and ships and know-how 
and with psychological warfare the free 
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pacity than she had before World War 
II, why does the President, in his mes- 
sage, now propose that the United States 
taxpayers pay 90 percent of the total 
Western World defense costs? 

Fifth. Why do we not organize all the 
free elements in all countries in spite of 
all the infiltrated governments to strike 
the Bear by air and sea power, so as to 
destroy or greatly cripple him where he 
is? Why not strike his vital bridges and 
dams and railroads? There are only a 
few ofthem. Hisoil field? There is but 
one. And his factories for mass armed 
aggression? ‘There are not too many of 
them and we know where they are. 

Sixth. And why do we not send private 
and military and religious groups with 
ideas of freedom and means of liberation 
behind the iron curtain? Then the op- 
pressed people themselves will help to 
overcome our common oppressors. We 
must unite the free people for action. 
They alone will throw off communism in 
their midst, in each country, in a kind of 
united action. Communist-infiltrated 
governments in each nation will never 
win again a mass action war against each 
other. Instead they will destroy each 
other. 


Reducing the Federal Wasteline 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1951 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp, an address which 
was given by the Most Reverend John J. 
Wright, D. D., bishop of Worcester, 
Mass., on November 3, 1950, over station 
WEETI, in Boston, Mass. 

This address, entitled “Reducing the 
Federal Wasteline,” endorses the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission, 
which I wholeheartedly approve, and I 
believe that Bishop Wright's message 
should be brought to the attention of all 
our citizens: 

Repuct"ia THE FPederaAL WASTELINE 
(By Rev. John J. Wright, D. D.) 

Colonel SHraman. When the bipartisan 
Hoover Report was completed and submitted 
to Congress, Mr, Hoover said: “The burden 
now shifts from the shoulders of the Com- 
mission to the citizens themselves who must 
undertake a rea] and continuing responsi- 
bility.” Under our form of government this 
transmission of responsibility from the Com- 
mission that made this monumental study 
of our Federal Government, to the shoulders 


sponsive and responsible Government. One 
of the best-loved citizens of our Common- 
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Bishop Wricut. Thank you, Colonel Sher- 
man. The Massachusetts Committee for the 
Hoover Report comprises a group of public- 
spirited citizens who are anxious to alert 
themselves and their neighbors to the need 
for regulating government if government is 
not to regulate us. They have suggested 
that you would welcome a radio talk on the 
moral philosophy behind this important 
report, a report prepared under the leader- 
ship of a distinguished American, ex-Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. The Committee is in 
an excellent moral position to ask the co- 
operation of us all in behalf of their effort. 
First of all, they represent every segment 
of the community—they are non-partisan. 
Like the Hoover report itself, the local com- 
mittee has been endorsed by members of 
every responsible American party. Speakers 
of every political persuasion have already 
appeared on this program. Their intent is in 
the public interest. Their principal desire is 
that citizens read, study and understand this 
authoritative survey of the growth of govern- 
ment administration in America, and of the 
possibility of curtailing the staggering costs 
of civil administration. Behind the Hoover 
report there is a well-defined philosophy, 
and that philosophy lies also behind the ap- 
peal of the Massachusetts Committee to our 
citizens. This philosophy is what some of us 
like to call “the philosophy of responsibility.” 
In terms of the problem of increasingly cost- 
ly and increasingly complex government, 
that philosophy takes the form of the con- 
tention that in a republic every citizen, how- 
ever humble or obscure, bears his share of 
responsibility for government—ior what 
government is empowered to do; for what 
government actually does; for what govern- 
ment costs; what government fails to accom- 
plish. 

The philosophy of responsibility, whether 
as applied to individual citizens or as applied 
to government itself, is beginning to emerge 
from a period of eclipse. For a generation or 
so, the philosophy of responsibility had lost 
something of its force, certainly in social 
thinking and, to a great extent, in political 
theory. There had always been a temptation 
among men to shuffle off accountability for 
failure or for incompetency in the face of 
complicated problems. Shakespeare describ- 
ed and refuted it when he said: “This is the 
excellent foppery of the world, that, when 
we are sick in fortune, often the surfeit of 
our own behavior, we make guilty of our dis- 
asters the sun, the moon, and the stars: as 
if we were villians by necessity; fools by 
heavenly compulsion; knaves, thieves, and 
treachers, by spherical predominance; drunk- 
ards, liars, and adulterers, by an enforced 
obedience of planetary influence.”~ But “The 
fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in 
ourselves, that we are underlings.” (Lear 
and Julius Caesar.) 

The philosophy of responsibility, in mod- 
ern times, has further suffered from the im- 
personal collectivist theories of society and 
of the state which have found favor during 
and since the last century, chiefly, of course, 
in the completely totalitarian regimes, but 
in some measure in every modern state, 
These linked human action more often to 
material forces, to group controls, rather 
than to spiritual personality, to individual 
responsibility, moral or civic. An earlier 
generation of devout and God-fearing people 
had recognized, for example, that there is a 
challenge in some environments and that 
there are limitations imposed by some hered- 
ities, but they still acknowledged that the 
generality of men remain free despite their 
environment, despite their heredity—free to 
change their environment and to improve 
the results of their heredity, But, more re- 
cently, social theory has followed new lines 
along which it has attempted to lead legal 
theory and political application. As against 
the old philosophy of responsibility, there 
has grown up the theory that misconduct is 
always abnormal, that what the law calls 


crime and what conscience calls sin are to be 
explained largely in terms of causes beyond 
the control of the sinner or the criminal. In 
political life, in the collective life of the civil 
community, this has taken the form of the 
frequent assertion that problems of expense, 
bureaucracy, and complication of govern- 
ment are beyond the understanding, let 
alone the control, of individual citizens, and 
that we are hopelessly engulfed in circum- 
stances we cannot change. 

The philosophy of responsibility, then, has 
been replaced by the philosophy of excuse, 
the philosophy of “what can we do about it” 
or “let George do it,” which is the theory of 
ultimate irresponsibility. This loose philos- 
ophy has played particular havoc in the 
wildfire spread of government bureaus and 
the decline of individual responsibility on 
the part of private citizens. For more than a 
generation it has undermined the moral and 
legal and individual social responsibilities, 
upon which the stability of society must re- 
pose. Now, at any rate, it seems at long last 
to be coming out of its eclipse. 

It is certainly good for civilization that the 
philosophy of responsibility should be re- 
affirmed and that the philosophy of excuse 
should be subordinated to it, cut down to 
size. Civilization was not achieved by any 
such philosophy as that of excuse, by any 
vagueness about accountability or about 
debts and how to meet them. Mankind did 
not emerge from recurring periods of social 
decline and even savagery by any such 
formula. Social progress has not been ac- 
complished by swinging along with imper- 
sonal destinies, by riding the wave of the 
future, or by the blind operation of uncon- 
trolled, biological, economic, or political 
forces. It has been achieved by the vision 
and determination, by the self-knowledge, 
self-discipline, and responsible action of 
single individuals and of individuals in 
groups who had not become cogs in the ma- 
chinery of any group, including the state, 
but who retained a sense of the central im- 
portance under God of individual responsi- 
bility, individual personality—people who 
have been prepared to say, “I know what I 
am doing, I will change what needs to be 
changed, I am now beginning to do it.” 

This was the spirit of men like Lincoln. 
Lincoln did not call upon the state or any 
undefined political set-up to advance the 
American vision; he called upon the Ameri- 
can people to do so, by individual self-dedi- 
cation. “It is for us, the living, rather to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far 
so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us: that from these honored dead, 
we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; and 
that this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” (Gettys- 
burg Address, Lincoln.) 

It was in this spirit that a great archbishop 
of my own church spoke in a generatior, 
which wes more conscious of individual re:: 
sponsibility and of how even poverty, so 
long as we are free, is to be preferred to the 
riches of golden prisons. Archbishop 
Spaulding said: “Poverty is the north wind 
that lashes men into vikings. * * * 
What we call evils, as poverty, neglect, and 
suffering, are, if we are wise, opportunities 
for good. * * * IfIam left alone, yet God 
and all the heroic dead are with me still. 
If a great city is my dwelling place, super- 
ficial life of noise and haste shall teach me 
how blessed a thing it is to live within the 
company of true thought and high resolves, 
Whatever can help me to think and love, 
whatever can give me strength and patience, 
whatever can make me humble and service- 
able, though it be a trifle as light as air, is 
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opportunity, whose whim it is to hide in un- 
considered things, in chance acquaintances 
and casual speech, the falling of an apple, 
in floating weeds, or the accidental explo- 
sion in a chemist’s mortar.” (Opportunity, 
John Lancaster Spaulding.) 

It is very easy for our generation, which 
has so many things done for it, to laugh at 
these valiant concepts of an age which had 
to do more things for itself, an age which 
was thercfore more resourceful, more self- 
reliant, more imbued with the philosophy of 
responsibility, contemptuous of the philoso- 
phy of excuse. The whole history of human 
achievement gives meaning to the rhetoric 
of that generation and a test to the worth 
of those who indulged it, who taught their 
children and told their fellow citizens and 
trained themselves to recognize that they 
need not tolerate evil, that they can change 
things when these things become burden- 
some or become productive of evil. And so 
in our legislation, in our courts, in our social 
and political theory, we must recognize and 
make allowance for inadequacies, for unfor- 
tunate circumstances, but we must not place 
emphasis on excuse. We must always seek 
the affirmation of responsibility, of account- 
ability. We must state the rules, rather 
than constantly find reasons why they do 
not apply. 

We must recognize that the philosophy 
of responsibility enabled boys with withered 
legs to become useful citizens, leaders of 
their communities and masters of them- 
selves—while the philosophy of excuse al- 
lows real intelligence and potential leader- 
ship to become instruments of society's con- 
fusion and our complete loss. Woodrow 
Wilson once said some wise things about the 
relationship of self-government to the kind 
of character produced by the philosophy of 
responsibility. He said: “Self-government 
is not a mere form of institution, to be had 
when desired. * * * It is a form of char- 
acter that follows on the long discipline which 
gives a people self-possession, self-mastery, 
@ habit of order and common counsel, a rev- 
erence for law which will not fail when they 
themselves become the makers of the law.” 

The Hoover report is in the spirit of that 
philosophy. 

Colonel SHERMAN. I think you folks will 
agree that we have just received a splendid 
and inspiring message which should en- 
courage us all to discard the philosophy of 
excuse which is so certain to breed indiffer- 
ence and apathy and accept in its place, a 
positive and militant participation in gov- 
ernment on all levels, for we are bound to 
have as bad government as we will tolerate 
or as good goverment as we demand. 


Our Skyrocketing Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 25, 1951 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial which I have caused to be reprinted 
here, from the Mason City (Iowa) Globe- 
Gazette, sums quite well the thinking of 
the people of Iowa on the subject of 
spending and taxes. 

I would like to comment on one para- 
graph of this editorial in which Mr. W. 
Earl Hall, the writer, says this: 

So far as our armed services are concerned, 
Representatives and Senators will be dis- 
posed to go along with those charged with 
this (military) responsibility. They won't 
quibble, 
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There is no question but what Con- 
gress will deal liberally with the military 
in the matter of appropriations for 
building the armed strength of this 
country. But I am one of those in Con- 
gress who insists that spending for de- 
fense is no more sacred than for items 
of nondefense; that the taxpayers are 
entitled to a dollar’s worth of value for 
every dollar expended on the military. 
I have not forgotten that in four fiscal 
years immediately following World War 
II approximately $50,000,000,000 was ap- 
propriated supposedly to build and main- 
tain the Military Establishment of this 
Nation. But when war broke in Korea, 
Members of Congress and the citizens of 
this country were appalled to learn that 
only about $8,500,000,000 of the $50,000,- 
000,000 actually went into the develop- 
ment of a fighting machine. 

In the light of this most recent ex- 
perience Congress has the responsibility 
to keep a close check on all expenditures 
by the military. 

Following is the editorial from the 
Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette: 


No HITCHHIKERS, PLEASE—On HIGHWAYS OR IN 
BurGetT 

While the remotest precincts of public 
opinion haven't been heard from as yet, there 
has been a reaction to the President’s budget 
message that augurs some close scrutiny of 
the fiscal program in the weeks and months 
ahead. 

Expenditures amounting to $71,000,000,000 
a@ year were proposed, with the bulk going 
for military services and foreign programs 
designed to add to the military strength of 
our allies. 

So far as our own armed services are 
concerned, Representatives and Senators will 
be disposed to go along with those charged 
with this responsibility. They won't quib- 
ble. 

On the question of aid to our allies, and 
what form it shall take, there will be some 
sharp debate based on some marked differ- 
ences of viewpoint. But in the end, we won't 
be penurious. 

It’s on the domestic proposals calling for 
astronomical spending that Congress is go- 
ing to bow its back. While not stressed, 
they’re still recognizable as Fair Deal meas- 
ures. 

Our reference is to such things as the 
Brannan plan, the ghost of which supposedly 
was laid last November. 

Likewise to public housing for so-called 
low-income groups, which can mean any- 
thing the bureaucrats want it to mean. 

Likewise to Federal aid to education, Fed- 
eral medical insurance—or socialized medi- 
cine to those more meticulous in their lan- 
guage. 

These are not emergency measures. 
They’re not a part of national defense. They 
were slipped into the President’s budget 
message as camouflaged hitchhikers. 

Highway thumb-twitchers are extremely 
unpopular at this moment. We've had tragic 
evidence that they are dangerous. Hitch- 
hikers it a Federal budget need to be just 
as suspected and just as much scrutinized, 

The budget called for a tax increase of 
$16,456,000,000. That's more than twice as 
much as the two last tax boosts and if 
adopted will send the Federal tax load to 27 
percent of the national income. 

And that’s all right with us, and with 
the average American, we believe if there’s 
assurance that spending for everything other 
than national defense in a perilous time 
has been cut to the bone. 

Frankly, Congress doesn’t think it has, 
And neither do we. 


Roosevelt Day Dinner Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, a dis- 
tinguished American scholar, Archibald 
MacLeish, delivered a very important 
and inspiring address at the Roosevelt 
Day dinner held in Washington under 
the auspices of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, last Friday, January 26, 
1951. 

Mr. MacLeish pointed to the failure of 
the American people and their leaders to 
grasp the true implications of the great 
social and economic upheaval which is 
gripping the world today. He noted the 
great strength of America which only a 
few years. ago, under the leadership of 
Franklin Roosevelt, enabled our country 
to meet the most serious economic col- 
lapse and depression in our history. He 
told how we in America had met the 
threat of communism in the thirties by 
correcting the evils and pitfalls which 
had developed in our economy, and how 
we had proved that the alternative to 
economic slavery need not be political 
slavery. He said that merely to be 
against communism is not offensive, and 
pointed to the true course our country 
should pursue to meet the threat of com- 
munism and Soviet imperialism in the 
world today. 

I ask unanimous consent that this able 
and inspiring address of Mr. MacLeish 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

This day and the name that goes with it 


carry the mind back. They put the past 
They ask hard ques- 


remember what this country and this city 
were like 6 years ago today, when the name 
was still the name of a living man. Cer- 
tainly there can be very few, here or else- 
where, who do not in their minds compare 
this city and this country as they are with 
what they were when Franklin Roosevelt was 
alive. 

Six ago, in the month of January, 
the United States was the greatest power 
in the world; materially speaking, the great- 
est power the world had ever seen. Its 
Armed Forces and the armed forces of its 
allies were fighting two wars on opposite 
sides of the earth against the two principal 
military nations of the age and were on the 
point of victory in one an<d within months 
of ultimate triumph in the other. In both 
these wars this Republic had provided far 
the greater part of the arms and munitions. 
It had the decisive manpower, the 
strategic plan, and the overriding purpose. 
It had demonstrated a productivity, an in- 
ventiveness, a force of will, a mastery of its 
situation and itself without precedent in the 
history of self-governing peoples or, indeed, 
of any people whatever. 

Six years ago, in this city and throughout 
the United States, whatever the fortunes of 
the war on either front, men were joined in 
a common determination which they recog- 
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nized and which expressed itself in action. 
They were allied with peoples elsewhere in 
@ common cause which had not only military 
victory but lasting peace as end and aim. 
They believed in themselves and in the 
future, 

Today they believe, it seems, in neither. 
Today, their victory scarcely won, the Ameri- 
can people are being told by officials in 
Washington and journalists everywhere that 
they face a new world war—not, this time, 
for the achievement of a purpose of their 
own, but for the naked right to go on living— 
to survive. They are being told this, and 
they are listening. Bewildered and angry 
though they may be, they are listening. 
And, listening, they are coming to believe. 

The question this day asks us—this day 
and the name that goes with it—the ques- 
tion this day asks is: Why? Why are we 
listening? Why are we coming to believe 
this? What has happened to us? 

Well—what has? 

The answer, if you read the run of the 
American press, is Russia. A nation which 
was our ally in the war, a nation which our 
productivity and the intervention of our 
arms saved from disaster, has, since the war’s 
end, turned upon us, violated her commit- 
ments to us, poisoned the minds of nations 
and of continents against us, and openly 
confessed a purpose to destroy us if she can. 

It is true that Russia has done all this. 
One would have to go back to the history of 
the petty princelings of the Quattrocento to 
find a parallel to the duplicity, the cynicism, 
the brutality, the pompous arrogance of the 
rulers of the Russian people. But all this, 
much as it is, is still no answer to the ques- 
tion. Russia was a Communist country in 
1945 committed to the Communist dogma 
of the inevitability of the collapse of such 
an economy as ours, She was also a popu- 
lous country with enormous armies in the 
field. And yet we did not fear her then. We 
did not think that if it came to war with 
Russia our struggle would be a struggle to 
survive. We knew the Marxist dogmas: 
They did not frighten us. Like Keats, who 
had the axioms of philosophy in mind, we 
thought the axioms of history are not true 
until they are proved upon the pulses, and 
our pulses did not prove the truth of Marx 
and Engels. No freeman’s pulses ever will. 

Russia has changed, of course, in these 6 
years. Russia has grown impatient with 
the timetable of Professor Marx's domesti- 
cated Fate and has expedited it where she 
could by conspiracy and fraud and murder 
and the intervention of the political police, 
But she has not changed to something other 
than she was. She is still the nation we 
knew 6 years ago. And she is no more our 
potential master now than she was when the 
productivity of our people and the skill of 
our technicians kept her armies in the field 
and her planes in the air. 

What then has changed if it is not Russia? 
Communism? Is it the capture of the 


that development is for all who value civ- 
ilization and freedom, it does not mean that 
the experience of the 6 years just past has 
demonstrated the truth of the Marxist dia- 
lectic or proved the inevitability of Com- 
munist domination of the earth. 

On the contrary, the experience of the past 
6 years has proved the opposite. It has 
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proved in France and throughout Western 
Europe that if communism is opposed by the 
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Nation, in the sense of purpose and direc- 
tion which gives vitality and confidence to 
@ life whether it be the life of a single hu- 
man being or a nation. 

Six years ago, and for a decade and more 
before that, the people of the United States 
had a common and a creative purpose. In 
the years of the war that purpose, made ar- 
ticulate and comprehensible by Franklin 
Roosevelt, was a purpose not merely to frus- 
trate the designs of the dictators but to 
establish a new order of peace and freedom 
throughout the world—freedom to think, 
freedom to worship, freedom from want, free- 
dom from fear. Prior to the war, in the 


jurpose at least of a great majority of 

of the country—was a purpose 

to pull ourselves out of the last 

of our business depressions but 

society in which men could con- 

ve as men in dignity and free- 

ithout paying the recurrent price of 

unemployment and the ultimate price of 

unemployability; a society which would dem- 

onstrate to mankind that free institutions 

and the of self-government are not 

impotent to deal with the probiems of an 

industrialized world; a society which would 

prove that the alternative to economic 

slavery need not be political slavery, and that 

a free and responsible human being, think- 

ing and acting for himself, is still a wiser 

governor of a nation than all the bureaus 
of the state police. 

No one who was alive in this city 6 years 
ago or 16 years ago—no one who was con- 
scious of the Republic in the months before 
the San Francisco Conference or the months 
of the emergence of the concept of the New 
Deal—can doubt, however cynical and sick 
he may be now, that these purposes were 
then alive and vigorous in the country, and 
that the confidence of the country in itself 
and in its future rested directly upon the 
universal recognition of the will to act. No 
one who is conscious of this city and this 
country today can doubt, either, that these 
Purposes no longer shape our minds, and 
that our loss of confidence in our future and 
in ourselves, our desperate talk of struggle 
for survival, reflect that hollow emptiness at 
the heart. 

Certainly our foreign policy reflects it. We 
liberals have harsh and often just things to 
say of that policy. We condemn its defen- 
siveness, its dependence upon the Russian 
initiative, its reliance upon the concept of 
containment. Who, we say, can imagine the 
word “containment” in Roosevelt’s mouth? 
But for all our scorn we know, or ought to 
know, that the defensiveness of our foreign 
policy is dictated not by the mentality of the 
Department of State but by the mentality of 
the country. The basic orientation of a for- 
eign policy is inevitably determined by the 
orientation of domestic opinion. If a peo- 
ple thinks defensively about its life at home 
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The truth is that the place to remedy an 
unsatisfactory foreign policy is not in For- 
mosa or Western Germany but at home. Un- 
til the country recovers a sense of national 
purpose within itself, until it shapes again 
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its national will, its foreign policy must 
continue to be defensive and Russia must 
be left the initiative she has held since the 
war's end. Those who contend the oppo- 
site, those who argue that any considera- 
tion of American ends, American aims, must 
wait upon the realization of our aims abroad, 
and, above all, upon the arming of this coun- 
try for defense, delude themselves. Their 
assumption is unsound and the argument 
they derive from it is inconclusive. 

The assumption supposes that the con- 
tinuing crisis which afflicts our world is pri- 
marily a military crisis and the argument 
insists that in time of military crisis the 
unity of parties and opinions is the first ob- 
jective of policy which must be secured at 
any cost. A national program within the 
United States aimed at the realization of 
American ends—freedom, economic as well 
as political: equality of opportunity and 
equality before the law—would, it is argued, 
divide the country, alienate powerful groups 
and leave us helpless before our enemies. 

The assumption, however, supposes what 

is not true. The struggle in which we are 
engaged is not primarily a military struggle. 
It is primarily a political struggle, a social 
struggle, which the Russians are waging on 
their side by conducting a social and po- 
litical offensive against our institutions and 
ourselves in every quarter of the world. To 
trust solely to military means to defend our- 
selves against such an attack is to lose the 
war before the battles can be fought—and, 
it may well be, to expedite the very disaster 
we seek to prevent. Until we can mount a 
social and political offensive of our own we 
cannot successfully defend ourselves, let 
alone prevail. But an American social and 
political offensive cannot be mounted to in- 
fluence the rest of mankind until the Amer- 
ican people have committed themselves to 
its realization in their own country. Merely 
to be against communism is not an offensive. 
It is not even a policy. It is a confession of 
political bankruptcy and intellectual col- 
lapse. 
As for the argument deriving from that 
assumption—the argument that unity is the 
first requirement in such a time as this, and 
that no price is too high to pay for it, the 
answer is simple. The answer is that there 
is a price too high to pay for unity, and a 
unity too dubious to purchase at any price. 
The price too high to pay is the price we are 
now paying in the United States—the price 
of spiritual impotence. The unity too du- 
bious to purchase is the unity we have ac- 
quired in return—the unity of the reac- 
tionaries of both parties in a common in- 
tention to paralyze the great creative Amer- 
ican tradition of liberalism leaving the Re- 
public without purpose or direction—leaving 
the Republic without anything but the bare- 
bone determination to survive which these 
blind men tell us we must now accept in 
place of all our hopes, our pride, our con- 
fidence, our courage. 

No; it is time and past time to face the 
realities of our situation in this Republic. 
Everything—our determination abroad, our 
courage and stamina in the face of the ter- 
rible trial which lies before us, our eventual 
victory in that trial—everything depends 
upon our undertaking the achievement, not 
in the millenium but now, not after the 
struggle is over but in order that the strug- 
gle may be won—everything depends upon 
our undertaking again the achievement of 
the American dream of a truly free, a truly 
democratic society; a society in which men 
shall be equal in opportunity, equal before 
the law, not in word only but in fact; a so- 
ciety in which all men may share the secu- 
rity which is now the privilege of some men 
only; a society in -vhich the inexhaustible, 
human resources of a great and intelligent 
people may be released for the creative la-' 
bor which is the dignity of human life, 
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Until we undertake that task we shall not 
regain the sense of national purpose which 
is our present and fatal lack. Until we 
have accomplished some part at least of 
what we propose, we cannot recapture from 
the Communists the political and social 
initiative which we must have to win the 
strucgle for the future. 

People like ourselves, liberals in politics 
and life, have one common professional 
deformation. We are reluctant to act. We 
understand very well—far better than the 
dogmatists of the two extremes—the real 
nature of a given political situation. In- 
deed it is our characteristic quality so to 
understand, for a libercl is by nature a dis- 
interested man, a man who is more con- 
cerned with the human truth than with 
the partisan advantage of some precon- 
ceived opinion. But precisely because we 
see more clearly what must be done we are 
more reluctant, or so it seems, to do it. In 
the present critical situation of our country 
that weakness becomes something more 
than weakness. It becomes a kind of trea- 
son to our country and ourselves. 

On this day and in this place we will do 
well, all of us, to remember that there was 
one liberal, the greatest of them all, who 
could not only understand what needed to 
be done but do it. There was one liberal 
who could act. 


“The responsible man, death’s hand upon 
his shoulder, 

Knowing well the liars may prevail 

And calumny bring all his days to nothing; 

Knowing truth has often been betrayed 

By time that keeps it, as the crock taints 
water; 

Knowing nothing suffered or endured 

Will change by one word what the worst 
will say, 

What those who listen to the worst be- 
lieve— 

The responsible man: teeth bad: sleep 

Difficult: tired, tired, tired, to the heart: 

Carries the day to the next day to the next: 

Does what must. be done: dies in his chair 

Pagged out, worn down, sick 

With the weight of his own bones, the task 
finished, 

The war won, the victory assured, 

The glory left behind him for the others. 

(And the wheels roll up through the night 
in the sweet land 

In the cool air in the spring between the 
lanterns.)” 


Address by Hon. Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
Before Executives Club of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered to the Executives Club of 
ee in Chicago, Ill., on January 26, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is a great pleasure to come here again to 
speak to the Executives Club and to this 
magnificent: audience. I still feel apologetic 


- was kind e 


- for the time that I had to cancel a speech 


here, but I remember that Jonnw Bricker 
to come and make a bet- 
ter speech than I could have made. I shall 
always be grateful to your members and 
to many other citizens of Illinois who gave 
me such enthusiastic support in my recent 
campaign in Ohio. Sometimes I thought 
that the people of Illinois were almost more 
interested in my success than the people of 
Ohio, but the final results in Ohio certainly 
question the wisdom of that judgment. 

The victory of Senator Dmexsen, in Illinois, 
and my own victory in Ohio showed that the 
people of this country still believe in sound, 
conservative, American principles of govern- 
ment; that they are willing to put the public 
interest ahead of any supposed class interest; 
and that they will listen to the arguments 
presented for’a progressive program within 
principles of liberty and justice on their mer- 
its if they are clearly and forcibly presented. 
We can beat Santa Claus. The people in the 
great Middle West do not believe in social- 
ism. While they respect the value of labor 
unions, they do not propose to let the bosses 
of labor unions dictate to the people as to 
whom they shall choose as their represent- 
atives in Congress. 

But perhaps more than anything else these 
elections showed that the people had come 
to a complete lack of confidence in the for- 
eign policy of the administration. I pointed 
out in every county in the State of Ohio the 
reason for the present dangerous situation 
in which we find ourselves. The leaders of 


* our Nation were blind to the possible threat 


of communism to this country after the war 
was over. Hopkins and Harriman at Yalta 
seemed to feel that communism after all 


‘was a pretty good thing, even if we did not 


want it exactly in the form in which Russia 
had it. Nevertheless they accepted the idea 
that Russian communism was in fact de- 
mocracy, when it actually denied every prin- 
ciple of American government. How far this 
was the result of the deliberate Communist 
infiltration into our Government, of which 
we are now aware, it is difficult to say, but 
its influence was evident. Our leaders blind- 
ly accepted the promises of Soviet Russia 
when Stalin had never kept a promise. They 
set Russia up in central Europe, in Berlin 
and Prague and Vienna, when as a matter of 
fact our troops could have captured both 
Prague and Berlin long before the Russians 
ever got there. We let them write the ticket 
for the Russian zone in Germany, which 
stretches half way from the Elbe to the 
Rhine, and gives them a predominating mil- 
itary position in central Germany. We did 
not even reserve a right-of-way to our zone 
in Berlin. We gave them a dominating posi- 
tion in Manchuria contrary to every honor- 
able obligation to Chiang Kai-shek, who had 
fought the Japanese for years, and contrary 
to every principle of American policy since 
John Hay inaugurated the program of the 
open door in China. We gave Russia Japan’s 
position in Manchuria, though we had gone 
to war because of Japan’s aggression in 
China. For some years after the war this 
administration promoted the theory that 
the Chinese Communists were only agrarian 
reformers, and sent General Marshall to 
China to force Chiang Kai-shek to take 
them into his cabinet. When Chiang re- 
fused we cut off his supplies and ammuni- 
tion at the most crucial moment and cer- 
tainly were partially responsible for the de- 
feat which he suffered at the hands of the 
Communists. Our policy invited the attack 
in Korea while we failed to arm the South 
Koreans. It is not strange that the people, 
seeing the fatal results of the foreign pol- 
icy of this administration, have no longer 
any faith or confidence in its Judgment or 
ability, 
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At the present time, because of that policy, 
we face the most serious external threat to 
its security and peace which this country 


- has ever faced. I see now no alternative ex- 


cept to build up sufficiently large military 
forces so that we may be secure against any 
military aggression that the Russians may 
have under consideration. All the problems 
of this Eighty-second Congress depend very 
largely upon the decision which we make as 
to the size and character of the military 
forces that must be built up to meet the 
Communist threat which this administra- 
tion itself has so largely created. 

On January 15 I reviewed the foreign sit- 
uation on the floor of the Senate and stated 
affirmatively the policy which I thought this 
country ought to adopt. It seems to me 
that we should develop the greatest and most 
powerful air force in the world so that we 
may dominate the air over this country, over 
the oceans that surround this country, and 
over as much of the rest of the world as we 
can. We should have air bases at strategic 


' points in the world where they cannot be 


easily attacked. We have the largest navy 
in the world and we should be certain that 
we have complete control of both sea and 


air. These are the fields in which we can 


be supreme without unduly burdening the 


. whole economy of the United States. 


My proposal is no withdrawal. to the 
American Continent. It is the establishment 
of a bastion throughout the world within a 


- reasonable distance by air of every country 


in the world. Such a control gives us com- 
munication to all lands. It gives us access 
to all raw materials. It makes it possible 
for us to make bombing raids to all parts 


' of the world against any nation which 
. chooses: to begin a war. It should enable 


ee 
or island nations that desire our aid. It 
should enable us to put land troops ashore 
in many places where we can successfully aid 


- in protecting a strategic position such as ‘the 
. Isthmus of Suez or the Malayan Peninsula. 
- It enables us to furnish arms assistance and 


even land troops if at any time such assist- 
ance seems to promise success to any coun- 
try trying to defend itself against an unlaw- 
ful aggressor and if at that time we consider 
such aid in our national interest. 

Today we have a superiority in the air and 
on the sea, but it is not at all clear that 
that superiority is complete. There should 
be no doubt about our ability to defend 
Japan, for instance, or Formosa, from an 
attack across a hundred miles of open water, 
but unless we give unremitting attention to 
the job it is not at all clear that we are able 
to achieve even such a defense of friendly 
island nations. 

I think it is clear that we cannot hope in 
time of peace to dominate the entire world 
on land as well as on the sea. Of course, we 
have to have a land army for many purposes. 
We have to have a land army to protect the 
United States, Alaska, and our air bases, and 
for use in many special situations, but I do 
not believe we can hope to build up an army, 
certainly in time of peace, which can over- 
whelm the millions that Soviet Russia and 
Soviet China may be able to bring against 
us. No one will accuse Walter Lippmann of 
being an isolationist, but he says in the 
Atlantic Monthly, out today: 

“We and our neighbors in North America 
are outnumbered. We must take this truth 
to heart. We must write it on the walls of 
our council chambers. We must never for- 
get it. The Communist coalition can raise 
more soldiers than we or our allies can ever 
have. These soldiers have weapons which on 
any battlefield in Eurasia are quite deadly 
enough to kill, Any policy which compels 
us to fight them, as we are fighting them in 
Korea now—across an ocean, within walking 
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jperior—cannot 
turned out to be; a bloody 


tanglement.” 
I made my speech on January 5 partly be- 
it seemed to me that the administra- 
tion was tending more and more toward the 
world war was finally 
t on the continent of Eu- 
land army must be the 
concern of our military policy. I 
encouraged in recent weeks, how- 
that the Joint Chiefs of 
ve accepted to a large extent 
philosophy. I note that 
recent requests for manpower in- 
about a million men in the Air Force, 
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erously, though we were told, at the time 
pact was passed, that this was to be 
merely a little assistance to enable them to 
complete their local defensive facilities, and 
the implementation bill only looked toward 
the expenditure of half a billion dollars a 
the total appropriations have 


as mtich more is contemplated at once in the 
oudget. 

t we were assured that the Atlantic Pact 

obligation whatever to send Amer- 

soldiers to Europe. Nevertheless, the 


President has proceeded without authority 
from Congress to make at least a conditional 
offer to provide such soldiers, and some kind 
of am agreement, perhaps conditional, may 
have been made at Brussels. The original 
pact required a definite plan of defense be- 
fore any aid was given, but it is now much 
more than a year since that pact was passed 
and the European countries have never agreed 
upon a definite defensive plan. 

I think it is perfectly clear that the Presi- 
dent has no right to enter into an agree- 
ment with foreign countries to set up an in- 
ternational army and commit American 
troops in time of peace to such an army on 
foreign soil. Many cases have been cited 
where the President has sent troops to for- 
eign countries to protect American lives or 
property, but in all our history there is 
nothing comparable to the setting up of such 
an army and commitment of troops as is 
here proposed. The President is Commander 
im Chief of the American Army, but he cer- 
tainly cannot delegate his powers as Com- 
mander in Chief tu a foreign officer. It hap- 
pens at the present time that General Eisen- 
hower is an American, but he derives his 
authority not from the United States, but 
from 11 nations, and he could be replaced by 
them. 

The only comparable action with which I 
am familiar is that of a military force under 
the United Nations’ Charter. In the Charter 
it is expressly provided that this force shall 
be determined by an agreement. In the Im- 
plementation Act it is required that the 
agreement specify the number and character 
of the troops to be supplied and the circum- 
stances of the contribution, and that that 
agreement shall be approved by Congress be- 
fore the President is authorized to furnish 
American troops to such an international 
army. No such agreement was ever made be- 
cause of Russian opposition, and so the Presi- 
dent acted wholly without authority in send- 
ing an American Army into Korea as I pointed 
out in the Senate 3 days later. 

In the case of the Atlantic Treaty under 
article XI, it is clearly contemplated that 
action to implement the treaty shall be 
taken in accordance with the constitutional 

of each government. The Foreign 
Relations Committee itself stated in so many 
words that the treaty in no way affected the 
basic division of authority between the 
President and the Congress as defined in the 
Constitution. It answered the argument 
that required action by Congress might de- 
lay action by saying: “The expression of the 
will of a whole people offers far more cer- 
tainty than any commitment by a dicta- 
tor. The action of the democracies in the 
past great war is concrete evidence of their 
ability to act with the necessary speed in 
the event of an emergency.” 

I have been shocked by the vehemence 
with which those who are determined to 
send troops to Europe have rushed to the 
defense of the President's power in violation 
certainly of the spirit if not the words of the 
Constitution. Apparently they do not trust 
the people or the people’s representatives, 
and they are afraid that if the decision Is leit 
to Congress ii might possibly decide that 
they would rather keep our boys at home. 
But the issue is now, at least partly academic 
since a number of Senators, including Sena- 
tor Dovetas, of Illinois, stated that whether 
there is a legal restriction on action by the 
President or not, he has no moral right to 
act in view of the assurances given Congress 
to make a commitment to send troops abroad 
without submitting the question to Con- 
gress. Senator Doveras said in the Senate on 
January 15, “the national interest requires 
that a clear decision on the issue be reached 
by Congress in some express way. The con- 
stitutional powers of the Government are 
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shared powers, and the issue is too important 
and the dangers to our survival too great for 
the Executive to act without positive ap- 
proval ef Congress.” Therefore we are as- 
sured that a resolution will be submitted on 
the question of sending troops to Europe. 

Senator WuHergry submitted a resolution 
providing that the President should send no 
troops abroad for the purposes of the Atlan- 
tic Pact until Congress had acted on the 
question. The Wherry resolution did not 
attempt to pass in any way on the merits 
of the proposal, but only to hold things in 
status quo until Congress could act. When 
the President assured the Congress that 
they would have an opportunity to pass on 
the question, the Wherry resolution became 
of less importance because it had clearly 
accomplished its principal purpose. There- 
fore, Senator WHERRY was willing to have it 
referred temporarily to the Committees on 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
jointly. 

But I do not feel confident th: t the ad- 
ministration is really going to present a leg- 
fslative resolution. I am very much con- 
cerned that they may only contemplate a 
Senate resolution expressing the views of 
the Senate that the President shall have the 
right to commit any number of troops to this 
international army in Europe. In that case 
we would have to call up again the Wherry 
resolution. In my opinion, the kind of 
agreement that apparently is being contem- 
Plated with these foreign countries regard- 
ing this international army has all the di¢- 
nity of a treaty. Strictly speaking, under 
the Constitution, it should be approved as 
& treaty by two-thirds of the Senate. It can 
be argued, however, that since the Atlantic 
Pact is already adopted as a treaty, a supple- 
mental agreement made along the same gen- 
eral line, even though it extends to a field 
not provided for by the treaty itself could 
be approved by Congress by a majority of 
both Houses. I believe that we should in- 
sist at least on a joint resolution, which is 
an act of legislation. I believe further that 
any agreement which is made with the other 
pact countries should itself be submitted to 
Congress and that the Congress should say 
yes or no to that particular agreement. [ 
believe further that Congress should impose 
some limitation on the number of soldiers 
who can be stationed on European soil in 
time of peace. It is quite true that in time 
of war the Commander in Chief of the Army 
has the right to run the war, and Congress 
should not interfere, but I don’t think the 
Commander in Chief has the right to commit 
the entire Nation in advance to exactly the 
kind of war which is going to be fought, and 
I don't think he has the right to tie his own 
hands or those of his successor by obliga- 
tions to station any particular number of 
troops abroad. The Constitution confers on 
Congress the right to raise and support 
armies and to declare war, and on the Senate 
the right to advise and consent to treaties 
with foreign nations. Unless we are pre- 
pared to abdicate these constitutional pow- 
ers and make the President a complete dic- 
tator over fore‘gn policy, Congress must in- 
sist on its right to decide the questions in- 
volved in the so-called Brussels agreement. 

I have not reached a definite view as to 
the manner in which the limftation should 
be imposed, but roughly speaking it occurs 
to me that we might provide that there 
should not be stationed in Europe and in 
Great Britain more than some specified per- 
centage of our land Army and of our Air 
Force. This seems to me a more reasonable 
limitation than a particular number of di- 
visions or a particular number of men. It 
must be remembered that we already have 
nearly two divisions in Germany. I would 
myself prefer to make peace with Germany 
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and withdraw all troops. That is the logical 
conclusion to the strategy which I have out- 
lined. But we are in Germany. We have 
signed the Atlantic Pact and, therefore, as I 
stated in my speech on January 5, I will not 
object to committing a limited number of 
additional divisions, providing the Europeans 
really show an interest, assume the initia- 
tive, and provide altogether an army which 
has some reasonable chance of success in 
defending Western Europe against the Rus- 
sians if and when it is completed. 

If the administration submits a resolu- 
tion in completely general terms with unlim- 
ited power to the President, then there -vill 
be submitted a substitute resolution along 
the general and limited lines which I have 
outlined. Incidentally, I have not changed 
my position one iota from the position I 
took in my first speech, in spite of a lot of 
misrepresentation in the press. 

I have been opposed to sending an Ameri- 
can army to Europe, and I believe it is stra- 
tegically unsound. It is more likely to bring 
about war than it is to bring peace. The 
formation of a great international army in 
Germany on the border of the countries 
which Russia regards as buffer states is cer- 
tainly likely to alarm the Russians. They are 
a@ suspicious people at best and no matter 
how defensive our intentions are, they will 
feel that such an army is a threat to the 
satellite countries, if not to Russia itself. 
It is all very well to say that it is to be 
merely a defensive army, but today no army 
can be merely defensive. This is a day of 
mobile warfare, and apparently either you 
push your enemy back, or you are pushed 
back by your enemy. The defensive army 
cannot hope merely to defend a Maginot line 
of bazookas. It must have the weapons to 
make affirmative movements into the Russian 
line. So the Russians may regard it as a 
threat, as they certainly do the arming of 
Germany. 

If the Russians do not intend a military 
attack, it seems to me that this program is 
very likely to change their intentions. If 
they do contemplate a military attack, why 
would they wait 2 years or 3 years until this 
army of 60 or more divisions is actually in 
being? I have asked that question of many 
generals and others, and I have yet to receive 
a@ reasonable answer. 

I believe in that feature of the Atlantic 
Pact which notifies Russia that if they attack 
Western Europe they will find themselves 
at war with the United States. I think that 
is a real deterrent against their beginning 
a war in Western Europe. They know that 
we have airplanes with the atomic bomb. 
Mr. Churchill has stated that that fact is 
the only thing that has actually deterred 
them from war, but I do not think they 
will be deterred from war by the gradual 
building of a great land army in Germany. 

It is said that we cannot abandon Europe. 
No one is proposing to abandon Europe. We 
have given them more than $20,000,000,000 
of economic aid since the war ended. We 
have thereby enable them to build up their 
production to a point 40 percent better than 
it was before the war. We have given them, 
and are prepared to give them, unlimited 
arms aid to build up their own armies. Un- 
de«r the program which I have suggested, 
there would be several divisions of Ameri- 
can troops at the front in Europe at the 
t ginning of any war to assure them of our 
real interest in their defense, and that would 
be doing a great deal more for them than 
they have done for us in Korea. In fact, 
in any war with Russia we would be doing 
probably 50 percent or more of the entire 
job. But I object to getting in so heavily 
that before we get through we find ourselves 
doing 90 percent of the job, as we have had 
to do it in Korea. 

Furthermore, it is dangerous to our sur- 
vival to build our entire military policy on 


the success of a great land war in Europe. 
It is a long way from the United States. 
The Russians can always outnumber us many 
times in manpower. If the Russians have 
the atomic bomb—and we are now spending 
$3,000,000,000 in this country to build air 
shelters on the theory that they have—then 
surely they could bomb .1ll the European 
ports, could prevent the delivery of heavy 
supplies, and perhaps in the end might cut 
off our troops from any possible escape from 
Europe. 

One of the arguments advanced by the 
Army is that it would be easier to get six 
divisions out of Europe than the two divi- 
sions that are there now. That certainly is 
a defeatist policy. But when we consider 
what one atomic bomb might have done to 
our Army at Hungnam, however, the com- 
mitment of a tremendous American Army 
to European soil under present conditions is 
@ dangerous undertaking which might re- 
sult in the greatest military disaster this 
country has ever faced. Hitler and Musso- 
lini brought about the destruction of their 
countries by overestimating their strength 
and committing themselves to ventures which 
they were unable to carry out. We think of 
this country as having always won a war and 
being in fact impregnable, but a foolish for- 
eign policy can bring about the same kind 
of destruction for us as it has for many 
other nations throughout history. Certainly 
we should have learned in Korea that the 
commitment of armies to continental war- 
fare against nations with a tremendous ex- 
cess in manpower is at best a tragic error. 
Our casualties in Korea are closely approach- 
ing the casualties in the entire First World 
War. With this lesson before us, it seems 
almost inconceivable that we would lay any 
tremendous emphasis on a similar action 
on the continent of Europe. 

I do not say that if we should get into a 
war with Russia, we might not in the end 
decide to fight a land war. I only object to 
our committing ourselves at this time, and to 
the manner in which a third world war shall 
be fought. If there is one thing that seems 
certain, it is that the third world war will 
not be fought like the Second World War, 
but the program of many of ovr military 
officers seemed to be based on the theory 
that it is going to be a kind of combination 
of the First and Second World Wars. With 
an impregnable sea and air bastion, with a 
tremendous striking power of air, no one can 
be absolutely certain that war cannot be 
won from the air. Certainly, Japan sur- 
rendered without our having to land a single 
soldier on the shores of Japan. We cannot 
be certain today, and we must not tie our 
hands. 

As far as Korea is concerned, if our allies 
have run out on us as apparently they have, 
it seems to me that we have no alternative 
except gradually to withdraw from Korea 
to a defensible position in Japan, Okinawa, 
and Formosa. I question the wisdom of 
beginning any kind of an all-out war with 
Communist China as long as our troops are 
in Korea in such a vulnerable position. 
Should Russia start a third world war tomor- 
row, we would indeed have a difficult time to 
extricate our troops from Korea. Once we 
have withdrawn those troops, we can release 
Chiang Kai-shek from the restraints we have 
imposed upon him, and it may be that he 
can create enough diversion to occupy the 
Chinese Communists in south China and 
perhaps prevent the threatened offensive 
against Indochina, Burma, and Siam. He 
has the power to impose at least a limited 
blockade on the shipment of supplies to 
Communist China. We need commit no 
American soldiers and should not. I doubt 
very much if under those circumstances 
Communist China would see fit to declare 
war with the Unite+ States, and invite our 
bombing ana biockade. But certainly we 
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would be able to shut off the military sup- 
plies which have been reaching them in the 
past from the United States. 

In conclusion, I wish to impress upon you 
the import.nce of taking an active interest 
in foreign affairs and bringing to bear the 
views which you have upon the Members of 
the Congress of the United States. I believe 
this debate has already accomplished a tre- 
mendous change in the foreign and military 
policy of the administration. 

First, we have established the principle 
that constructive criticism is no longer trea- 
son, and that debate itself is meritorious. 
Heretofore, anyone who even questioned the 
wisdom of the administration's foreign 
policy was denounced as one giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy, destroying the unity 
of the country and an isolationist. Cer- 
tainly the editors of this country, and the 
people have come to realize that the only 
thing that really gives aid and comfort to the 
enemy is to adopt a foreign policy which 
plays into their hands as has our policy in 
the Far East. It is now respectable to pre- 
sent one’s own views on foreign policy. 

Second, we have obtained at least qualified 
admission that Congress has the right to 
speak on a question as important as the 
commitment of an American army to the 
continent of Europe. This right is only 
grudgingly admitted, and it is not yet clear 
whether Congress is only to be allowed to 
talk and not to act. Public opinion should 
be brought to bear for the principle of the 
Wherry resolution, and the limitation of the 
President's power to send troops abroad. 

Third, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
administration have apparently accepted the 
theory that there should be a long-range 
limit placed upon the total of our Armed 
Forces, and that that limit should be within 
the reach of our power to support it over a 
period of years without serious damage to 
our economy. I think the limit is high, but 
I think that we can conceivably find the 
taxes to balance the budget, and therefore 
we can hope to avoid inflation and the 
further depreciation of the dollar. 

Fourth, the general policy of appeasing the 
Chinese Communists has apparently been re- 
versed, although I never feel completely con- 
fident of our State Department. It seems, 
however, that the administration is now 
definitely committed against the recognition 
of Communist China, against its admission 
into the United Nations, and in favor of the 
denouncing of China as an aggressor. There 
still seems an unwillingness to criticize the 
British in spite of the fact that the British 
are really the leaders in the movement to 
appease a ruthless and unquestioned ag- 
gressor against the United Nations itself. 

Fifth, and last, there seems to be some 
hope that we may at long last achieve the 
purpose of acquiring a new Secretary of State. 


The Religion of Robert E. Lee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on the 
14th day of January 1951, Dr. Francis 
P. Gaines, president of Washington and 
Lee University, was the guest speaker at 
the Washington Cathedral here in the 
city of Washington, and delivered an 
eloquent and inspiring message on the 
subject The Religion of Robert E. Lee. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
a” follows: 

THe RELIGION oF Rosert E. Lee 
(By Dr. Prancis P. Gaines) 


No one knows Robert E. Lee who does not 
know that his life was dominated by reli- 
gion and protected by it. The religion of 
General Lee, however, does not easily lend 
itself to analysis. It was never a matter 
of ostentatious parade and it did not in- 
yolve the mouthing of many words. It was 
central in his soul but it was among the 
sacred intimacies of that soul. We may sur- 

if we will, that his religion was a 
faith. It was not the prod- 


from the painfully collected conclu- 
He was not among those 


in saying, casting away 
high things that exalt 


Christ. And this matter 

thought into captivity un- 
the supreme business of 
and religion was closer to 
and nearer than hands 


though we may not scrutinize too closely 
or the quality of his faith, 

are permitted, since he belongs to his- 
to observe some of the fruitage in the 
man, fruitage for the 

fruitage for the au- 

fruitage which the win- 


It was religion, I am confident, for ex- 
ample, that made more sweet the hours of 


ters to a young daughter-in-law of whom 
he was particularly fond. He was far away 
from home and he wrote this lovely girl, who 
was to die young, a playful letter, a some- 
what lengthy, playful letter, but he closed 
with these words: “I send you some sweet 
violets which I have gathered; they are all 
I have for you; I hope they may retain some 
fragrance until they reach you. My eyes 
plead for relief this holy day but my heart 


testi tet 
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in that famous General Order No. 73; and 
the basis for his rebuke was this noble 
phrase: “The claim of Christianity is as 
strong upon us when we are in hostile ter- 
ritory as when we are in our own.” Thus, 
says the Massachusetts historian, Mr. Brad- 
ford, Robert Lee could pour something of 
Christian charity even into that intolerable 
hell which is war. 

It was religion, too, I believe—his imita- 
tion of Christ, that set him free from hatred, 
the corroding poison of our human lives. 
You remember the story told by Baltimore's 
lovely citizen, Miss Bond. It was a great 
season at the White Sulphur Springs when 
the Southern element was predominant, and 
General Lee was there the lion of the hour. 
There came a Northern general. He hap- 
pened to be especially unpopular and there 
was an unspoken but unanimous movement 
to snub him; General Lee rose dramatically 
and conspicuously to welcome him and to 
extend to him the courtesy of his great 
soul. As he walked back from speaking to 
this man a Southern girl, rather, partisan 
and probably petulant, said to him, “But 
General, don't you hate that man?” And 
General Lee said, “As in the sight of God I 
think I can say that I have never hated a 
human being.” Why didn’t he hate? Be- 
cause the Sermon on the Mount filled his 
heart so full he had no room for the un- 
worthy emotions. 

It was religion, too, that gave General Lee 
the one quality that all men everywhere con- 
cede to him. There may be debate as to his 
political wisdom, let us say, in making the 
decision that he had to mrake at the moment 
of his great dilemma, and I have even read 
comments, though not many, that raise the 


about character in its narrow interpretation, 
in its defensive aspects as a force merely to 
resist. I am speaking of character in the 
great affirmative reaches of its possibilities. 
The best definition I have ever heard of char- 


one of my professors—and 

as Robert Lee personified it. 

my mentor, “is an inner 

ember those two words) 

to carry out a worthy pur- 

mood in which that purpose 

passed away.” All of us, I pre- 

jume, have the mood in which worthy pur- 
A great voice challenges us 

igher endeavor; some loveliness of song 
heard today penetrates unsus- 

ths of our hearts; the glory of a 

quiet moment beside a grave 

us some superna! vision of holi- 

ness; or the pitiless remorse of our own con- 
tritions distresses us and disciplines us and 
we are in the mood for a great resolution 
Whether or not we sustain that resolution 
depends on whether or not we have char- 
acter; and in Lee's case he had character, 


the inner force to which I ventured to bring 
emphasis a moment ago, constantly unfail- 
ing, the inner force in his life was God. 
And now if I may approach the drama:of 
his life, I remind you that it was religion 
that enabled him to triumph over the black 
and bitter circumstance. For as objectively 
as we might measure, General Lee’s profes- 
sional career was a failure, and it was a 
failure of first magnitude. He surrendered 
@n army in an open field; and surrendering 
an army he lost the nation which had vested 
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its hopes in the army and in him. He lost his 
position; he lost his profession; he had al- 
ready lost his property; he had known, by the 
way, the heaviness of personal sorrow, in 
his family; and then he lost his citizenship 
and was to die 5 years later, technically, at 
least, a paroled prisoner of war. Ard yet he 
rose, not in defeat, but, let us say, from de- 
feat and through defeat and because of de- 
feat, to perhaps our greatest example of tri- 
umph over disaster. There are many philos- 
ophies from the fatalistic to the pagan or- 
der, on how we might meet our bitter cir- 
cumstance. Many writers thinking of Gen- 
eral Lee recall Kipling’s four lines in his poem 
If, which someone has entitled the catalog 
of ideal impossibilities: 


“If you can make one heap of all your 
winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
And lose, and start again from the begin- 
nings 


And never say a word about your loss.” 


But Robert E. Lee was no gambler with 
destiny, risking everything he had upon the 
whimsy of a chance. Horace, whom he loved, 
because he read him in the original, has a 
line that I frequently quote to my boys—‘et 
res mihi, non mi rebus, subiungere conor,” 
which I might translate—‘“I try to get on top 
of circumstances and not let them get on top 
of me.” And that’s good philosophy. Marcus 
Aurelius, whonr General Lee greatly admired, 
made a statement which was one of the 
favorites of General Lee, “Misfortune nobly 
borne is good fortune.” Not that misfortune 
can be nobly borne nor that we can de- 
velop a callousness to fate or a stoical accept- 
ance, but that misfortune nobly borne ts 
transmuted into that which is good and en- 
riching for us; that through misfortune we 
become greater people. 

Those were the great pagan philosophies 
for the mastery of defeat but none of those 
‘was the secret of General Lee’s success. He 
could say, as his Master once said in a mo- 
ment of what seemed to be his defeat, “I have 
overcome the workd.” And Lee could say that 
he had overcome this world because he 
walked ever in the radiance of another world. 

And if that were the drama of his life, 
this chapter is the lesson of his life, and 
again it is religion. It was religion that 
gave him a tremendous mandate for simple 
usefulness. If we stop to remember the life 
histories of his colleagues after the great 
defeat, we recall that they followed many 
different courses. General Lee did not criti- 
cize that man who went with energy to 
recoup his shattered fortunes. General Lee 
did not criticize that man who gave his re- 
maining years to writing books that would 
justify his conduct and rationalize his ideas. 
He di.‘ not criticize any of them but no one 
of them had his way. General Lee wanted 
to work. Not to desert his people in that 
adversity but to help them, he sought some 
privilege of service to his day and to his 
generation. He did not seek rest because he 
was tired; and he did not seek affluence be- 
cause he was poor; and he did not seek good 
companionship because he was lonely. He 
sought not ease and comfort and compensa- 
tion; he was no King Arthur in quest of 
Avalon that there he might heal him of his 
grievous wounds. When one of his closest 
friends remonstrated with General Lee as 
he was working too hard and was overtaxing 
his energies, General Lee said, “We must 
work.” That was a brave, brisk, energetic 
remark, wasn’t it? But it wasn't what Gen- 
eral Lee said. I posed an erroneous state- 
ment, hoping you might see the difference. 
General Lee looked at this man, a great man 
himself, and he said, “We m -t work the 
works of Him that sent us while it is day 
for the night cometh when no man can 
work.” And if you can discriminate between 
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&@ perfectly commendable statement, “We 
must work” and a divine statement on an- 
other plane, “We must work the works of 
Him that sent us * * *” you know some- 
thing of how religion was the motive and 
the compulsion of this man’s life; and he 
took a little struggling Virginia college, even 
as offer after offer poured in upon him, offers 
of immensely more money and immensely 
less labor, and there he influenced through 
bright boys that womorrow he would not see. 
And there he loved his countrymen with 
never a word of unkindness, loved them into 
a kind of reconciliation. And there he died, 
unafraid, and went to his God. 

That is the lesson of his life. If the great 
gray spirit could speak to those of us gath- 
ered in this holy church, he would say, this 
is no time, not when all human values are at 
stake, fr edom, justice, and the very concept 
that we are children of the Heavenly Father, 
this is no time to seek our fortune or our 
profits for our convenience. We must work 
the works of Him that sent us while it is 
yet day. 

I think the most significant of the Lee 
stories is the one with which Dr. Freeman 
closes his long and brilliant study. It was 
very near the end of Lee’s life and a young 
mother brought to him her baby boy and 
held him up in her hands as sometimes the 
great Jewish mothers held their babies before 
the high altar. And the young mother said 
eagerly to General Lee: “Tell him something; 
or tell me something to tell him that came 
from you.” It is the tableau of that moment 
that impresses my imagination. There was 
a little assemblage of three, almost sym- 
bolic persons, The old man, incomparable 
victor of life, now in the twilight shadows 
(and perhaps somewhere trumpets were be- 
ginning to sound for him on the other side) ; 
the little bab: boy unawakened, with the 
strange pilgrimage we call life entirely be- 
fore him; and the eternal mother, coveting 
the best for her own. The tired and thought- 
ful old man looked at the baby and answered 
six words, aad answered slowly. That reply 
would have no meaning to the cynic, or the 
materialist, or the opportunist who feels 
that the world owes him a living. But it is 
full of a radiant illumination for all of us 
who welcome opportunity and who are will- 
ing to bear the responsibility. 

Said the general to the young mother: 
“Tell him he must deny himself.” 


Allocation and Prices of Meat Products 
and Other Related Subjects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report pre- 
pared for the National Independent Meat 
Packers Association by Mr. Carl H. Wil- 
ken, economic analyst for the Raw Ma- 
terials National Council. 

Mr. President, the total estimated cost 
of printing this article will be $410, as 
estimated by the Public Printer. Not- 
withstanding the cost, I believe that be- 
cause of its unusual importance it should 
be printed in the Recorp, I therefore 
submit my request. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. FREDERICK M. TosIN, 
Chairman, Special Steering Committee, 
National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Subject: Allocation and Prices of Meat Prod- 
ucts and Other Related Subjects. 

In preparing this analysis at the request 
of Mr. C. B. Heinemann, president of your 
organization and Mr. Wilbur LaRoe, your 
counsel, I have tried to be objectively an- 
alytical. I realize fully that the livestock 
industry processes more tonnage of raw ma- 
terials than all of our American factories 
added together and therefore is the most im- 
portant factor in our national income and 
economic welfare. 

My conclusions are based on facts available 
to all and even though they may not be in 
accord with some of the confused theories in 
regard to meat production, processing, dis- 
tribution and the price levels that prevail, 
I feel that an examination of the tabulations 
used in making this report will prove the 
accuracy of my analysis. 

I have at all times tried to be impartial 
to all the groups directly interested in the 
production and distribution of livestock and 
its products. In my report I have separated 
them into four groups—the farmer or pro- 
ducer, the packer as the processor, the whole- 
saler and retailer as middlemen, and the pub- 
lic as the consumer. 


CURRENT CONFUSION 


The passage of the bill to give the Pres- 
ident control of allocations and the power to 
establish price ceilings on meat and other 
products, reflects the confusion of the Amer- 
ican public. The demands for price ceilings 
are primarily the result of a failure to evalu- 
ate the effect of price changes in our economy 
in terms of the real cost of living or the 
relative earnings per hour as compared to 
the retail price of meat and other products. 

Most of the American public has very little 
knowledge of the facts relative to the transi- 
tion of hourly wages and price levels that 
have taken place. 

Therefore highly publicized and too often 
erroneous theories lead the public to demand 
congressional action. Thus we find the pub- 
lic suddenly aroused and excited and every- 
body blaming everyone else though condi- 
tions are such that the producer, packer, 
retailer, and consumer are all getting an 
equivalent share of the income generated 
by livestock production. 


ARE MEAT PRICES HIGH? 


Whether meat prices are too high depends 
entirely how the question is analyzed. If 
compared to the wage and price level that 
prevailed in 1939, the answer is yes. But, if 
analyzed in terms of supplies, current hourly 
wages and present national income, the an- 
swer is no. There is no reason to theorize 
about it because the record is available for a 
definite comparison. I will use a simple illus- 
tration of a pound of round steak and the 
hourly wage and show the relative ability to 
buy in 1929 and 1949. 


1 Estimate. 


This comparison shows that the average 
worker could buy more meat for an hour of 
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work in 1949 and in June 1950 than he could 
in 1929, The meat consumption records bear 
this out on an annual basis. In 1929 the per 
capita consumption was 130.4 pounds, and 
in 1949 it was 143.8 pounds. The fairness of 
this comparison is based on the fact that in 
1929 and 1949 the public spent 5.5 percent 
of its disposable income for meat. The 
question may be asked why I have used 1929 
as a comparison rather than 1939. One of 
the reasons for our confusion is a compari- 
son with 1935-1939 prices. During this period 
we averaged over 8,000,000 unemployed, and 
it is therefore not a normal period. 

To enlarge on this relative change in prices 
without any increase in the real cost of liv- 
ing, I will show the shift from 1939 to 1948. 


[Millions of dollars] 


Total pay- 
rolls all 
labor less 
social se- 
curity 


Personal 
income all 
groups 


Retail sales 
all goods 


$42, 000 
$124, 000 
195 


Percent increase... 


A fair analysis of this tabulation leaves no 
doubt in regard to labor as a group receiv- 
ing its fair share of the increase in national 
income. It also proves the price of goods 
at retail was not excessive in ratio to in- 
come available for goods and that retail 
sales volume in dollars lagged behind the 
increase in wages and national income totals. 


NATURAL LAWS OF EXCHANGE 


Unless the natural laws of exchange which 
exist in our economy regardless of legisla- 
tion are taken into consideration, price ceil- 
ings can very easily penalize some group in 
our economic cycle and prevent the very 
production which is needed to supply the 
dollar demand from other sources. 

The reason for these laws of exchange is 
entirely mathematical. The pay received 
by each group for goods or services is their 
ration of the national income and is the 
extent of their demand at the market place. 

In our economy as a whole, we have a 
total of about 60,000,000 civilian workers. 
About 50,000,000 are on the payroll and the 
other 10,000,000 are the operators of busi- 
ness units which direct the production of 
goods and services. Of this 10,000,000 busi- 
ness operations about 6,000,000 are the indi- 
vidually owned and operated farms which 
produce 70 percent of all the raw materials 
used in our production cycle. 

The wages paid out to the men on payroll 
represent a cost in the production of goods, 
but they also represent a market for goods 
in direct proportion. Thus we find the re- 
tail volume correlating in proportion to 
the payroll and the initial price for raw 
materials. 

The same ratio holds true in expenditures 
for meat. In the 5-year period 1925-1929, 
the retail value of meat was quite constant 
in percentage of disposable income, averaging 
5.66 percent. In the following period 1930- 
39, the retail value averaged 5.83 percent 
of the disposable income. During the first 
period 1925-29, we had prosperity and we 
had depression in 1930-39, yet the ratios 
were quite constant because of the laws of 
exchange which determine that the prices 
paid also total the demand for goods. There- 
fore with three times the national income in 
1949 that we had in 1939, we could expect 
at least three times the expenditures for meat 
at retail. , 

Using this positive expenditure for meats 
and the laws of exchange which determine 
the balance between wage income and 
retail expenditures we can easily check 
the relative price of meats in 1939 and 1949. 
The index of disposable income in 1939 was 
105 percent of 1935-39 as 100. In 1949 it 
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percent. Dividing the 105 into 250, 
that round steak could have sold 

of the 1939 price level. The 

in the United States in 51 lead- 

cities in 1939 was 36 cents. Multiplying 
238 the result is $0.857 as compared to the 
which was the actual figure 


OTHER RATIOS 


The constant ratios extend to many other 
the same manner. To properly un- 
operation and the reason for 

it is necessary that we have a 


fallen off $1, it has set the stage for a re- 
duction of $7 of national income. 

The inflationary or deflationary spiral can 
be measured quite accurately with this seven 
times multiple of gross farm production. 
For example, as the value of the farm prod- 
ucts increases at the source, each handling 

through our economic cycle, draws 
out more dollars through capital funds or 
bank credits. 

Rural territory, towns of 2,000 and under 
have 43 percent of our population. Their 
income or buying power is in direct propor- 
tion to the value of farm products and other 
raw materials. 

Economists as a rule underestimate the 
importance of this market. The population 
of New York State spends 50 percent of its 
personal income for goods, as compared to an 

ture of 70 percent for goods at retail 
by the citizens of Iowa. 

Because of this factor rural territory is 
roughly the market for 50 percent of factory 
production. As a direct corollary, factory 
payrolls (production workers) and gross 
farm income rise and fall in direct pro- 
portion. 

For example, from 1929 to 1932 the gross 
farm income dropped about $7,000,000,000 
and the national income from 
$87,300,000,000 in 1929 to $39,600,000,000 in 
1933, or a loss in national income of $47,700,- 
000,000. What was the effect of lower farm 
prices on the consumer in the Nation as a 
whole? In 1929 the per capita consumption 
of meats was 130.4 pounds and in 1932 it was 
130.2. The percentage of disposable income 
spent for meat was 5.5 percent in 1929 and 5.9 
percent in 1932. The drop in livestock prices 
and the price of other farm products shut off 
the stream of national income and forced our 
buying power to drop in proportion. 

To the reader of this report this conclusion 


This was clearly illustrated in the drop in 
farm from 1948 to 1949. Everybody 
hailed this drop in prices with glee, not real- 
izing the effect on our national income. The 
farm income dropped approximately 
000,000,000. In the President’s economic 


3 


i 


of potential income because of the drop in 
farm prices. 

In like manner with the recovery of farm 
prices and other raw materials to the 1948 
level, the national income level in the last 
quarter of 1950 will be at least $235,000,- 
000,000 or about 10 percent above the na- 
tional income level the last quarter of 1949. 
With the expenditures approximately an 
average of 5.7 percent of the disposable in- 
come for meat, this will mean over $1,000,- 
000,000 more purchasing power for meats. 
With the current price level for raw ma- 
terials, the increase in hourly wages now 
being granted and an increase in physical 
production, our national income by the 
second quarter of 1951 can easily rise to 
$260,000,000,000 or roughly $%2,500,000,000 
more available for meats than the last 
quarter of 1949. 

Do we have the meat to satisfy this mar- 
ket? To those who think of meat production 
as a push-button industry, we will have, 
through an edict from some bureau in Wash- 
ington. But livestock production is not a 
push-button industry. The supply of meat 
depends on feed and livestock numbers 
available to prodvce meat. It depends on a 
price which will pay for the increased pro- 
duction. This brings us to the first impor- 
tant segment of our livestock economy—the 
producer. * 

THE FARMER OR PRODUCER 


Many of our theorists and social reformers 
think of agriculture as a way of life. This 
is also true of their thinking in regard to 
livestock production. Let’s take a look at 
the record. We have a capital economy. 
Agriculture in the production of livestock 
and equipment required for production has 
a much larger investment than all the steel 
industry and automobile industry combined. 

We expect to pay industry a fair price for 
all war materials or anything which it may 
produce in peacetime. Following the same 
principle in peace or war, the agriculture 
industry is entitled to a proper price for the 
livestock it produces and the products pro- 
duced therefrom. The parity equation for 
agricultural prices is in reality nothing more 
than an average cost of production plus a 
normal profit comparable to the price to 
which every industry is entitled to and must 
receive if it is to operate and expand in 
ratio to the increase in population and tech- 
nological improvement. Too often our social 
reformers forget that it requires a profit to 
create the new capital to invest in the expan- 
sion of a growing economy. 

This conclusion that the livestock indus- 
try is a business is not a theory when we 
realize that today it requires about %6,000 
of capital for a Corn Belt farmer to buy 25 
head of yearling cattle and the corn and 
other feed which he requires to finish them 
for market. The farmer, of course, is in- 
terested in the welfare of the Nation, but he 
is also interested in his own welfare and 
that of his family. He is not going to feed 
livestock unless he is reasonably sure that 
he gets a proper return. 

Because of this factor the present confu- 
sion as to price ceilings may tend to curtail 
the movement of livestock to the Corn Belt 
for feeding purposes. Good feeders are sell- 
ing at $32 per hundredweight and the parity 
price for corn is $1.6()} per bushel. The farmer 
cannot be blamed for hesitating with un- 
known threats of price ceilings in the offing. 

One of the principal reasons for the meat 
shortage in the middle of 1946 was the sud- 
den increase of 30 cents per bushel in the 
ceiling price on corn without a correspond- 
ing increase in the price of livestock. 

FEED SUPPLIES 

The most important angle in livestock 
production is feed. As I pointed out earlier 
in my analysis, the livestock industry proc- 
esses more tonnage of raw materials than 
all our factories. Each animal is a factory, 
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consuming grass, hay, corn, and many other 
feeds to sustain life and growth. The ques- 
tion that comes first is: How much feed do 
we have? 

Again it is evident that the push-button 
operators in our Washington bureaus be- 
lieve that by pushing a button, they can 
increase the feed supplies overnight. This 
doesn’t happen to be the case. It takes 
acreage, soil, water, and sunshine to produce 
crops. No governmental agency can, through 
legislation or edict, control either of them. 

Our supply of acres is no greater than it 
has been for the past 50 years. We have not, 
and cannot, add a single foot of land to 
the area covered by the United States. We 
have all told about 1,120,000,000 acres of 
improved and unimproved farm land. About 
one-half of this acreage is available for 
crops and the other half is mostly grazing 
land in areas where lack of rainfall, rocky 
territory, or soil conditions preclude crop 
production. 

Of the 560,000,000 acres of cropland about 
170,000,000 acres are used as permanent 
grassland or pasturage. We have available, 
after deducting orchards and other trees 
about 365,000,000 acres of cropland inter- 
changeable for rotation of pas.urage and 
tillable crops. The acreage available for 
crops has been practically static ever since 
1929. New acreage brought in by drainage 
and irrigation has been offset by acreage 
taken out of production for factory rites, 
roads, suburban development and other 
purposes. 

Our principal gain in acreage available for 
meat production has been in the shift from 
horsepower to tractors or mechanized power. 
About 50,000,000 acres have been made avail- 
able for utilization as feed for livestock in- 
stead of power. The greatest part of this 
acreage has been used for an increase in the 
number of dairy cattle which indirectly, 
through veal, barren cows, aged cows, eic., 
furnish part of our meat supply. 

A factor that may have repercussions in 
our meat supply is the relatively low price 
of fats and oils. The removal of the tax on 
colored oleomargarine his increased the 
competitive price situation as between oleo- 
taargarine and butter. 

Butter is the production from surplus 
whole milk supplies. Iemoval of price sup- 
ports on butter could curtail dairy produc- 
tion and in turn the meat production from 
that source. 

The low price of fats and oils is a com- 
plete dislocation of real values. A pound of 
fat contains about 4,080 calories as com- 
pared to 1,275 in a pound of lean meat. Yet 
a pound of fat has been selling at 25 cents 
per pound as compared to 85 cents for round 
steak or lean meat. If the reverse were true, 
the consumer would be getting as many 
calories in buying fat as lean meat. 

The high caloric food value of fats and 
oils should be highly publicized. Low-in- 
come families could do much to provide a 
better diet for less money through a greater 
use of fats with their high food content. 

We have been able, through a combina*tion 
of a good moisture supply and the utiliza- 
tion of chemical fertilizers, to increase the 
acreage yield of many of our crops. Whether 
we can continuc the present yield per acre is 
@ question that nature alone can answer. If 
we were to return to the average weather 
conditions that prevailed in 1925-29, our 
feed supplies could fall off 30 percent and 
this in turn would reduce our meat produc- 
tion 30 percent. 

There is no way in which we can regulate 
the rainfall or the sunshine and realism 
should force us to realize that our meat pro- 
duction lies in the lap of God. We can, how- 
ever, through a prudent operation of our 
economy, take the first step which is neces- 
sary for sufficient meat production, provide 
@ reserve of feed crops to carry us over pe- 
riods of low crop production. 
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If we keep in mind the simple fact that 
each $1 of gross farm income means $7 of 
national income and that livestock, dairy, 
and poultry products make up one-half of 
our gross farm income and in turn generate 
one-half of our national income, the cost of 
carrying such reserves becomes a minor cost 
in operating our economy. Good business 
judgment in providing for the physical vol- 
ume of goods we need to create national in- 
come should force us to recognize the sound 
principle of reserve feed supplies. 


LIVESTOCK NUMBERS 


The next important factor is the number 
of factories we have to process our feed sup- 
plies. The human race with all its inven- 
tive genius has not been able to produce 
artificial beefsteak. 

The numbers of cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
poultry over a period of years have kept pace 
with feed supplies and ‘correspond quite 
closely to population growth. There has 
been some efficiency in feeding operations 
but not nearly as much as some people imag- 
ine. A definite picture of our ability to pro- 
duce meat can be obtained from a compari- 
son of the pounds of meat produced and the 
bushels of corn in relative periods. 

On January 1, 1930, we had 61,003,000 head 
of cattle. On January 1, 1950, we had an 
estimated 80,277,000 cattle. On January 1, 
1930, we had 55,705,000 hogs as compared to 
60,400,000 on January 1, 1950. Our numbers 
of sheep dropped from 48,381,000 on January 
1, 1930, to 30,797,000 on January 1, 1950. 

At first glance to those who do not realize 
that our population has increased this seems 
like a surplus. In 1930 the census gave our 
population as 122,700,000 as compared to an 
estimated 151,000,000 at the present time. 
This represents an increase of 23 percent in 
population. 

There is an old saying that the “proof is 
in the pudding.” That also applies to our 
meat supplies. The actual pounds of meat 
produced when compared end all argument 
as to surplus, efficiency of feeding, etc. 

In 1930-31 our meat production was 16,- 
276,000,000 pounds of beef, pork, mutton, 
and veal. In 1949, it was 21,710,000,000 
pounds. This represents an increase of 33 
percent. With an increase of 23 percent in 
the population this represents an increase of 
about 11 percent in actual pounds of meat. 
This increase of 11 percent is quite in line 
with the average increase in per capita con- 
sumption for all products produced in the 
United States in the transition from 1939 
income 1-\ Is to the current income level. 
It represents roughly the net gain in our 
standard of living. It also approximates the 
increased per capita consumption of 130 
pounds in 1930 to about 144 pounds in 1949. 

The public has been led to believe that 
there will be ample meat production. The 
record would indicate that it will require a 
continued effort on the part of the producer 
if meat supplies are to be kept in balance 
with our population increase and buying 
power. The end factor in meat production 
is corn and in the following table are the 
figures of corn production and meat supplies 
during the 1942-49 period. 


Corn uc. 
tion, bushels 


BEE 


BRBREE 
5838 

5825258 
SESE5E5 


nN 
— 
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On the basis of a 7-year average of corn 
production and its transition into meat sup- 
plies, we find that it will require roughly 


about 3,000,000,000 bushels of corn to pro- 
duce 23,000,000,000 pounds of meat. 

With full employment at current hourly 
wages, meat consumption can be expected 
to be about 155 pounds. With an estimated 
population of 151,000,000 this would require 
an output of 23,400,000,000 pounds. Stated 
in another way, we have the potential pro- 
duction required to satisfy the demand if 
we have and maintain a proper price struc- 
ture for the producer. 

The other question in meat production is 
the number of factories or numbers of live- 
stock to process our feed supply. In the next 
table I have set out the numbers of hogs 
and cattle on farms January 1 each year in 
the 7-year period when we produced the 
meat as shown in the previous tabie. I have 
omitted sheep because of their small part in 
meat production. 


KSESRERS 


Annual average. .... 
Jan. 1, 1950 (estimated)... 


SF 


This tabulation points out that we need 
to increase our cattle numbers about 1,000,- 
000 and hog numbers about 4,000,000 to 
produce an average of 23,000,000,000 pounds 
of meat, 

Relative production in the first three-quar- 
ters of 1949 as compared to the estimated 
production in the first three-quarters of 
1950 are given in the next tabulation. 


Production of meats—Beef, pork, mutton, and 
veal 
[Millions of pounds] 


First 
quarter 


Second 
quarter 


Third 


quarter Total 


15, 334 
15, 666 


Year 


i nancies: wn 5, 787 4, 734 


4, 936 


4,813 
4, 890 


Increase approximately 2 percent from 1949 to 1950, 


The record of meat production indicates 
that our current supplies 1949 and 1950 of 
about 21,700,000,000 are below the potential 
demand now existing with current payrolls 
and national income. This shortage plus 
the seasonal short supply are primarily re- 
sponsible for the current outcry against the 
high price of meat. In all fairness to the 
consumer it should be pointed out that cur- 
rent prices are higher than the prices which 
prevail for other commodities. It is, how- 
ever, not as great as the public has been led 
to believe. The price of all commodities in 
August (Bureau of Labor Index 1926—100) 
was 166.3 as compared to 174.6 for foods. 
The differential is roughly 5 percent, a very 
minor differential with the short seasonal 
supply of meats in July-September. 


PACKER OR PROCESSOR 


The packer serves the public as a buyer 
and processor of livestock as it comes to 
market. Very often the industry gets the 
blame for a shift in prices for livestock paid 
to the farmer and, on the other hand, is 
blamed by the consumer for taking out too 
great a profit margin. 

One of the factors which confronts the 
packer is the dress-out from live weight to 
the dressed carcass. He has been unable to 
increasing the dressing percentage or the 
amount of steak per animal. The average 
dressing percentage of cattle and hogs for 
the period 1939-49 illustrates how constant 
this ratio is. 
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Cattle dress- | Hog dressing 
percentage 


average 
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In years of abundant feed the percentage 
increases slightly and falls off slightly in 
years when the feed supplies are low com- 
pared to livestock numbers. The change is 
very minor and as a result the effect of 
higher costs for livestock means an increase 
in dressed meat in almost the same ratio. 
This can be illustrated by a comparison of 
cattle prices and the price of round steak 
in 1942 and 1948. 


Average price 
round steak 
atretail 


rice for 
hicago 


Average 


Year cattle at 


$13.79 per hundred- 
weight. pound. 
$30.88 per hundred- | 90.5 cents per 
weight. pound, 
Percentage increase_| 124. 08. 


The increase in live weight cost from 1942 
to 1948 was 124 percent. On the basis of 
live we’ght cost with the same relative mar- 
gin from packer to the retail counter the 
price of round steak in 1948 should have 
been 224 percent of 43.5 cents or 97.4 cents 
per pound. This proves that neither the 
packer nor the retailer was charging an ex- 
cess margin of profit in 1948 as compared to 
1942 with the average price at 90.5 cents 
per pound, 

UNFAIR CRITICISM 


In fact the record does not support the 
theory expressed by many, who have not 
taken a look at the facts, that the packer 
and the retailer are receiving an unfair mar- 
gin between the farmer and the consumer. 
The tabulation below gives the percentage of 
the consumer's dollar received by farmers for 
all farm products over a period of years and 
also that of livestock as a special item, 


Farmers 
share of 
consumers 
dollar— 
livestock 
products 


Farmers 
share of 
consumers 


eEauans 


With the farmer receiving 63 percent of 
the consumer’s dollar in 1948, as compared 
to 1935-39 average of 47 percent, the charge 
that there is an excessive margin for the 
packer and retailer is unwarranted. 

I have pointed out that the packer has 
not been able to change the dressing weight, 
Therefore the increased percentage of the 
consumer’s dollar to the farmey is due al- 
most entirely to the increased efficiency in 
the operation of processing and distribution 
of meat. 

Better methods of cooling and storage of 
meats have been an important factor in 
preventing spoilage and deterioration in the 
quality of meat, 
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in the packing industry and other businesses 
engaged in meat production will be relatively 
higher. When this adjustment is made the 
percentage of the consumer's dollar going to 
the farmer will decline to that extent. 

The high percentage of the consumer’s dol- 
lar received by the farmer the war 
years would indicate that under price ceil- 
ings the margin between the farmer and the 
consumer was relatively low. A lower 
would tend to help create black markets in 
our system of processing and distribution. 
Individuals in charge of a business feel that 
self-protection comes first and if black 


The agricultural industry is carried on by 
about 10,000,000 workers, including unpaid 
family help. In the retail and wholesale 
trade, the 1949 employment was a little over 
11,000,C°0. This illustrates that if these 


Fees 


, will be 10 cents per pound higher at 
retail because of a 10-cents-per-pound loss 
on the lard content in the dressed carcass. 
The retailer is also forced to make an adjust- 
ment in the price of salable meat to offset the 
loss from trimings of fat, bone, etc. 


percentage ratio is a natural one and 
approximately the same for 50 years. 
the basis of 10,000,000,000 pounds of 
products this means an average supply 
roughly 900,000,000 pounds per month in 


ar 
ia 


the period October to April and about 700,- 

000,000 pounds per month in the period May— 

September. This is a natural problem and 

thing that can be done about it is 

this supply differentia' with a 

greater supply of meat going into storage in 
of heavy production. 

An interesting example of this factor oc- 

in 1949. The swivel-chair producers 

told everyone of the tremen- 

dous increase in pork supplies available in 

of 1949 when in reality there was no 

‘or it. Much of this propaganda was 

out in regard to the need of a price-sup- 
port program. 

Even the packing industry was misled and 
the price of hogs dropped to an average of 
$15.05 at Chicago in December. In addition, 
it brought about early marketings thus kill- 
ing off the very factories which we needed to 
produce more pounds of meat. The average 
weight of hogs in September dropped to 215 
pounds, reflecting the scare thrown into the 
producers by the announcement of a support 
price a little over $14 per hundredweight in 
Midwest markets for December. There was 
no excuse for a $14 support price with the 
parity price at $19 per hundredweight. 

These premature marketings and the psy- 
chological factor of lower prices prevented 
some needed expansion in the production of 
hogs. We had the feed supplies to produce 
more weight on each animal and in turn 
more pounds of meat. The packer failed to 

off this excess marketing through stor- 
and on September 2, 1950, we find hogs 
lling on the Chicago market with a top of 
to $25 per hundredweight or about $10 

a last December. 
wasn't any reason for this extreme 


paying relatively less for meats in August 
and September this year. It would have 
materially reduced the demand for price 
ceilings and controls. 


THE CONSUMER 


The consumer is a reader of the news that 
goes out and, in turn, is put out over the 
radio. He has no way of knowing what is a 
fair price for meat at the retail counter and 
therefore is subject to propaganda written 
up by somebody who knows even less. Be- 
cause of the psychological factor of lower 
prices and the rapid reduction in the quality 
of meat that isn’t moved into consumption 
channels, a short buying strike on the part of 
the consumer or resistance to prices can be 
very detrimental to the producer, the packer, 
the retailer, and finally the consumer. In 
otner words, we all pay for the mistakes. 

‘There is no reason why the consumer can- 
not be properly informed. Our Government 
has the finest record of production of farm 
products, their processing and transition 
into consumer goods of any nation in the 
world. The records of dressing percentage 
and retail prices can easily be ascertained 
at any price level. - 

The consumer must be made to realize that 
if he wants 45-cent steak instead of 90 cents 
per pound, he will have to take a cut of 
50 percent in his current hourly wage. This 
conclusion is the result of the simple fact 
that about 60 percent of the national income 
as an average is the annual payroll in the 
United States and if current wages are to 
be paid, then the consumer must be pre- 
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pared to pay for consumer goods which have 
been produced with the payment of such 
wages. For example, 50,000,000 workers with 
an annual wage of $2,900 means a payroll 
of $145,000,000,000. This payroll cannot be 
met unless the price of goods creates ap- 
proximately $240,000,000,000 of national in- 
come. 

The consumer must be told that he can- 
not expect the farmer to produce the meat, 
to have the packer process it, and to have 
the retail trade handle it for him, except at a 
price comparable to the wage he demands. 

The packing industry should take the lead 
in publicizing the facts as to the real cost of 
living, namely, that the consumer today is 
receiving more goods, per capita, than he did 
prior to World War II. 

In 1939 round steak was selling for 36 
cents per pound. The average annual wage 
was $1,269 and we had 8,000,000 unemployed 
because of too low a price level. 

In 1949 we had an annual wage of $2,869. 
If the consumer wants 1939 prices to come 
back then he must expect to take a cor- 
responding cut in his wage or income level. 
Current price levels and production will gen- 
erate approximately %235,000,000,000. At 
1939 prices levels, current production would 
generate approximately $108,000,000,000. 

We can’t have high income and low prices. 

OUR NATIONAL POTENTIAL 

In arriving at any kind of program of 
sound economics, either in peace or war, we 
should know first of all what we can do and 
the results which we can expect. I have 
pointed out that with current livestock 
numbers and feed supplies that there is no 
reason why, under the normal operation of 
our economy, we cannot produce the needed 
supplies of meat and at a price level compar- 
ative to consumer income. 

In fact the next tabulation shows how 
the natural laws of exchange force a com- 
parative price as income and price levels 
change. 

Comparative price changes 
[Index 1926 as 100—BLS] 


1 Note that the increase in the price of meat from June 
1950 to August 1950 was the same as for all foods and that 
meat prices advanced less than live weight costs. 

2 Note how the laws of exchange maintain a relative 
price balance in a transition period from August 1939 to 

1950, 10 years of the most violent changes in the 

of our economy. Both tabulations are based on 

Sept. 22 release of the Bureau of Labor’s wholesale 
y Price Index. 


Both comparisons prove that there has 
been no excessive mark-up in wholesale meat 
prices when compared with the live costs 
which are determined by competitive bid- 


ding. 

I have pointed out that our national-in- 
come level will run a minimum of $235,000,- 
000,000 the last quarter of this year. As an 
illustration of the increase underway, I 
would like to quote from an item in the Wall 
Street Journal, page 1, September 20, 1950. 

“Pay envelopes of production workers in 
manufacturing industries swelied to a high 
average of $60.26 weekly during August. The 
average workweek was 41.2 hours.” 

The hourly wage has risen from $1.40 per 
hour in 1949 to $1.454 in June 1950. Since 
then there have been some increases. In 
August 1949 the number of hours worked 
was 39.1 hours, as compared to the 41.2 hours 
as given in the item I have quoted from the 
Wall Street Journal. 
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A fact which is often forgotten is that the 
wage per hour is only part of the laborer’s 
income. The number of hours is also impor- 
tant. The increased hours in August 1950, 
plus the increase in hourly wage, has in- 
creased the weekly income from $54.70 in 
August 1949 to $60.28 in August of 1950. 
This is an increase of a little over 10 percent 
per week. Note how closely this increase 
ratios to the price increase for livestock. In 
addition, we have had the reemployment of 
about 3,000,000 workers in industry and the 
military forces who were unemployed in 1949. 
As a result, the national-income level will 
be at least 10 percent above that of the last 
quarter of 1949, and this will be reflected in 
at least 10% increase in the over-all dollar 
expenditures for goods at retail, including 
meat products. 

With the approach of the heavy market- 
ing season the price of livestock may be re- 
duced to some extent and will be reflected 
at retail levels. The buying power as indi- 
cated by current weekly earnings will mean 
an increased per capita consumption of 
meat. As I have pointed out, we have the 
feed supplies to produce the meat. This 
feed supply can be utilized if necessary by 
@ proper price on livestock to induce the 
feeding of the grain to hogs and cattle 
which serve as a meat factory. 

But should the price level drop like it 
did in the latter part of 1949 the hogs will 
not be kept on the farm for a longer feed 
and will go to market at too low a weight 
to bring about the meat production which 
our ability to consume will require. Failure 
to carry over a greater supply of meat from 
heavy marketings will cause prices to sky- 
rocket next summer and bring on the rigid 
price controls which should be avoided. 

On the basis of the record, there is no rea- 
son why livestock prices cannot be controlled 
through a voluntary program of production, 
processing, and distribution. Price ceilings 
do not produce a single pound of meat, and 
because of the many factors involved in 
pricing the many varieties of meat price ceil- 
ings can very easily curtail the very produc- 
tion we will require. A brief analysis of 
mistakes under the OPA and the problems 
inherent in fixed price ceilings might be 
helpful in arriving at a solution. 

OPA PRICE CEILINGS 

In establishing price ceilings under the 
control bill which has been passed by Con- 
gress, it is stipulated that no ceiling shall 
be placed on farm prices below the parity 
level, or the price in the period May 24 to 
June 24, 1950. 

As I have pointed out, the parity equation 
is the average cost of production plus the 
average profit. It is arrived at by a compari- 
son of the prices the farmer receives to 
the prices he paid. In the prices the farmer 
pays we have the wage level, the cost of raw 
materials, management and capital expense, 
taxes, and the average mark-up or profit that 
is included in the selling price of goods. 

To establish this parity price as the yard- 
stick without any flexibility will tend to re- 
duce production. Our economy is wide- 
spread and has a great deal of Variation. We 
have submarginal farms, submarginal busi- 
ness operations, and in many cases sub- 
marginal resources. 

For example, we have the good farmer with 
good soil and then we may have a poor op- 
erator on a farm with poor soil. With the 
price ceiling at parity or the average price 
level, the submarginal operation will not 
produce unless the production is subsidized 
or unless the production can be sold at a 
higher price in the black market. We need 
the submarginal production to add to the 
total. The same is true in our business op- 
eration, both in the packing industry and 
our retail outlets. Subsidies are unsound 
in principle and operation. 


FLEXIBLE PRICES 

A much more effective program would be 
& support price at 90 percent of parity and a 
ceiling at 110 percent with an average of 100. 

In fact that is exactly how our economy 
should operate in peacetime and the laws of 
exchange are continually trying to maintain 
the average of 100. In this connection it 
might be well to point out that with corn 
supported at 90 percent of parity, a market 
for livestock at less than 90 percent will 
tend to curtail production. As products are 
in short supply an increase of 10 percent in 
price will tend to increase production and 
at the same time cause the public to sub- 
stitute some other product which may have 
dropped to 90 percent. 

Under the. long-time operation of our 
peacetime economy, the tariff was a support 
price and also a ceiling, shutting off imports 
when our price level dropped and serving as 
a ceiling when our prices advanced enough 
to attract imports. 

In our economy we have approximately 35 
key commodities, such as grains, livestock, 
metals, petroleum, coal, fiber crops, etc., that 
end up in the production of about 90 per- 
cent of all goods at the retail market level. 

This is the gear wheel of our annual in- 
come cycle. I have pointed out that each 
$1 of gross farm income generates $7 of 
national income. This is the result of labor 
efficiency. We have about one farmer pro- 
ducing the raw farm. materials for himself 
and six others. As these materials go 
through our economic cycle the labor cost 
for transportation, processing, distribution, 
service, finance, and so forth, is added on, 
resulting in the multiple of seven times. 

The gross value of these farm products 


-average about 14 percent of our national 


income. The important fact is that it is 
@ practical constant in either peace or war. 

In like manner total wage payments aver- 
age about 61 percent of the national income 
as an average constant. The many changes 
that have taken place in the last 20 years 
have not changed these ratios. The raw 
materials and the hourly wages are the prin- 
cipal factor in the price of goods and serv- 
ices. Price ceilings on goods cannot be 
effective without price ceilings on the basic 
raw materials and hourly wages. 

I have pointed out that the percentage of 
expenditures for meat are practically con- 
stant at an average of 5.7 percent of the 
consumable income. This is not an acci- 
dent, but the definite result of the laws 
of exchange which I have mentioned. A 
similar pattern exists in all phases of our 
economy. 

The items which have a constant demand 
because of the natural need for food and 
clothing bear a fixed ratio to the whole. This 
can be illustrated by a tabulation of ex- 
penditures for food, beverage, clothing, shoes, 
and tobacco, as compared to retail sales. 


In the same manner the real cost of food 
is about 23 percent of the national income 
as a separate item in the same 3 years set 
forth above. A change in the price level 
changes dollar expenditures but does not 
change the percentage of the national income 
spent for the necessities inclvded in the tab- 
ulation, The reason for this constant ratio 
is a natural demand by nature to sustain 
life in the human body. 

Thus we find that the natural laws of 
exchange and arithmetic will not permit a 
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change in the cost of living in our economy 
as a whole through a change in price levels. 
Also, that there is only one way to increase 
our standard of living and that is through 
an increase in per man production of goods 
and services. Money is just the measuring 
stick. When prices fall below the parity 
level, reducing the price of food, unemploy- 
ment follows. If those who remain employed 
were taxed to support the unemployed there 
would be no gain on an individual basis. 
Under our current philosophy of economics, 
when prices fall too low to create the in- 


‘come for full employment, they should be 


supported by governmental expenditures and 
charged to the national deficit. Very un- 


sound economics but politically popular in 
some quarters. 

This can be further illustrated by a tabu- 
lation of staple items with their cost in 1939 
and 1949, 


Comparison of weekly wages with retail food 
; prices 
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1 Retail prices, Bureau of Census, U. 8. Department 
of Commerce, average price 51 leading cities. 
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percent 
Increase in total cost of food items, percent. 
Buying power of weekly wages in 1949 as 
compared to 1939, percent 
Buying power of hourly wages in 1949 as 


com to 1939, percent 


pared 101.4 

Time required to earn food items in 1949, 3 hours 
29 minutes. 

Time required to earn food items in 1939, 3 hours 
32 minutes. 

The tabulation illustrates the positive 
factor of these laws of exchange and unless 
we recognize them, we will be groping in 
the dark. Labor clamors for higher wages, 
the farmer for higher prices, thus causing a 
spiral in our price level while the real cost 
of living remains the same. Temporarily 
some group has an advantage because of the 
submarginal factors I have mentioned or a 
shift in the price of some item of goods or a 
wage increase in some industry. But over a 
period of years these adjustments have to 
be balanced by others throughout the 
economy as a whole. 

Once we realize that we cannot change the 
total cost of living by lower or hig-.er prices, 
we will become more willing to act with a 
definite objective. 

A price range such as I have suggested 
could be operated through a voluntary pro- 
gram without the restrictive factors resulting 
from a fixed price level. The over-all effect 
of a flexible 90 to 110 percent price structure 
would be an average of approximately 100 
for all goods. 

If wage levels were kept in balance with 
the price index and stabilized, the inflation- 
ary effect of higher material price and in turn 
higher wages would end. 

The next question is what should the 
price be? The hourly wage in all industries 
in 1942 was 80.853. In June 1950 it 
had risen to $1.454 or an increase of 70 
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duce the current buying power of dollar 
savings 10 percent. 

If the 35 leading raw materials were sta- 
bilized at an average of 170 percent of 1926 
as 100 with a range of 90 to 110 percent and 
wages stabilized at current levels, we could 
expect a national income of $240,000,000,000 
from current production. By utilizing our 
efficiency and increased labor force we can 
expand present production 20 percent. This 
would increase our national income 20 per- 
cent of $240,000,000,000 without further in- 
creases in our price level and would not be 
inflationary. 

We can still further expand our produc- 
tion by increasing the hours of work per 
week. This will mean more output per man 
and give each man a greater purchasing 
power for a day’s work. The economic prob- 
lem confronting the Nation in either peace 
or war is to maintain price stability and a 
balance between raw material prices, hovrly 
earnings and the price of all commodities. 


The inflationary factors in war periods is 
the result of heavier production and con- 
sumption of durable goods which average 
about 10 percent of consumer expenditures 
in peacetime. In World War II, we incre.sed 
our durable goods production 230 percent 
from‘ 1939 to the peak in 1943. In the same 
period, we increased our production of non- 
durable goods 61 percent. In addition we 
curtailed the sale of many items of durable 
goods, thus leaving the income from their 


balance the national budget. If this income 
had been drained off, then the balance in 
the hands of the consumer would have been 
his ration available for consumer goods in 
the domestic market. 


CURRENT MILITARY NEEDS 


Current military needs do not present the 
economic problem of an all-out effort similar 
to World War II. In the case of meats, an 
expansion of 1,000,000 in the Armed Forces 
will mean additional meat requirements of 
roughly 100 pounds per year per man for 
those in the military service. The meat per 
man for our Army ration exceeds our 
civilian consumption by that amount. 
These requirements are so minor when com- 
pared to total production that there is no 
reason for the fear of our present military 
needs creating a shortage of food. The 
shortage, if any, will be in the production of 
durable goods. Even in the case of durable 
goods we can expand enough to take care 
of the needs without disrupting our normal 
civilian economy. 

On the other hand there is no reason why 
wages and prices should be advanced above 
the present level. A proper realization by 
industry that increased prices and wages will 
merely increase the number of dollars re- 
quired to buy the war materials and to ex- 
change goods in our domestic economy 
should make them wish to cooperate in a 
voluntary program of price ceilings that can 
be publicly announced. Labor should forego 
any further demand for increased wages and 
the Government should levy the needed taxes 
to balance the budget. 

CONCLUSION 

After checking through the record of pro- 
duction of livestock and other factors, I 
cannot find any need for rigid price ceilings 
or rationing on any food product. The de- 
mand for price ceilings are primarily the 
result of a confused and uninformed public. 
I have not tried to set forth a specific pro- 
gram but, in my opinion, it would be a 
comparatively simple matter to handle the 
production of meat products and their dis- 
tribution through a voluntary program 


meat supplies. If at any time you wish to 
have an outline of a definite program, I will 
be glad to prepare it for you. 
making this report I have tried pri- 
marily to set out the positive forces that are 
being recognized in the consideration of 
problems which we face. Our probiem 
@ war period is no greater than it is 
. A drop in the price level in 
can leave just as much wreckage 
inflation caused by war. 
dislocation is primarily monetary or 
factor. In a depression we lose none 
resources, our factories, our trans- 
portation, or efficiency. Stated in another 
way, it is impossible to go bankrupt from a 
economic standpoint. A depression 
prevented if prices are maintained at 
in balance with hourly wages and 
cost factors. Inflation. can be pre- 
ented by the same process. The record of 
ir economy proves that we can produce the 
for either peace or war needs. 

In the production of goods for either peace 
or war, the production of goods creates the 
income to buy the goods and pay for them. 
If the factors which I have called to your 
attention were generally known by the Amer- 


prevent either the depression of peacetime 
or the inflations created by war. 

If our economy is operated on the basis 
of fact instead of theory we need have no 
fear of socialism or communism. 

A proper price for raw materials, a relative 
wage payment to labor and a proper operat- 


ing margin for industry automatically pro- 
tects the freedom of all. We have the nat- 


ural resources and our system of free enter- 
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prise can outproduce any other type of econ- 
omy providing we maintain a proper price 
structure to create the dollar income to dis- 
tribute and consume our production. 
Cart H. WILKEN, 
Economic Analyst. 
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How To Cook a Wild Duck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a brief article frcm the 
Louisville Courier-Journal under th> 
heading “Ruby’s report,” and some com- 
ments thereon by me. 

There being no objection, the article 
and Mr. CaPeHart’s comments were or- 
— to be printed in the Recorp as 
follows: 


Mr. Capenart. Mr. President, down in Ken- 
tucky a new feud is brewing, the equivalent 
of Kentucky’s bitterest and bloodiest feuds, 
which bids fair to attract national and inter- 
national attention. 

Since this new feud in Kentucky involves 
my running-and-losing cousin, I feel in- 
clined to have a part in it. 

Let me quote from “Ruby’s report” in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal of January 9, 
1961: 

“Rusr’s REporr 
“JIM STEWART CHALLENGES MACLEAN AND 
RUBY TO WILD-DUCK COOKING CONTEST AND 
NAMES OWN JUDGES 


“James G. Stewart, who has run second so 
many times he should write it James G. 
Stewart II, has issued a challenge. And, 
with typical Stewart temerity, he names his 
Own judges. I quote: 

“I differ with both of you and Stuart Mac- 
Lean on the proper way to cook a wild duck. 
If you were in the restaurant business ‘ea- 
turing wild duck, you’d go bankrupt. 

“*Your 38-hour boiling method for duck 
could only produce something called duck 
soup. Stuart, being a gourmet of the Henry 
VII vintage, could only call the product of 
his 17-minute cooking recipe bloody duck. 

“It is a well-known fact that neither of 
you has ever personally cooked a duck. 
Stuart quotes his authority, Lewis Kaye, a 
nationally known cook who has been ap- 
proved by Duncan Hines. You advocate the 
method of a woman who probably is using 
her greatgrandmother’s recipe, whose only 
cooking utensil was a pot. 

“ ‘After many years of personal] experimen- 
tation I will tell you the best way to cook a 
wild duck: 
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“1, Carefully pick the duck so the skin is 
unbroken. 2. Stuff with a quarter of an 
onion, a quarter of an apple, and make a 
highly seasoned sage dressing. 3. Lay 
bacon strips over the breasts and put in 
roaster in a quarter of an inch of water. 
4. Sit in front of oven with hunting com- 
panions for 1 hour and baste frequently (the 
duck that is). 

“ ‘IT challenge you and Stuart to a taste test 
at your convenience, the test to be judged by 
Fred Crawford, manager of the Pendennis 
Club, and Harold Harter of the Brown Hotel.’ 

“Stuart and I accept the challenge grate- 
fully, but there will be none of the citified 
kitchen help of the Pendennis or Brown, and 
not more than one of Jim’s pals among the 
judges. Stuart suggests that each of us 
name one judge and one cook. Jim probably 
will elect himself to both posts. I'll name 
my cook later, but will take a real outdoors- 
man, a hunter and fisherman, for my judge— 
Gov. Lawrence Wetherby. Stuart probably 
will want Kaye to do his cooking and also his 
judging, but I think he and Governor Weth- 
erby will agree that the test should be made 
at some camp or lodge untainted by the 
fumes of the big city.” 

On the basis of that report, it is no won- 
der that Jim Stewart, my running-and- 
losing cousin, always loses when he runs. 

In the first place, how can anybody in 
Kentucky, or any place else south of Indiana, 
have good roast duck when it is not possible 
to get good ducks to begin with? 

The Midwest duck flyway is through In- 
diana, and we bag all the good ducks on 
their way south. Kentucky gets only those 
we call seconds. 

To prove that my running-and-losing 
cousin does not properly represent the fam- 
ily in this duck-roasting feud, I should like 
to challenge my good friends and colleagues, 
the Senators from Kentucky [Mr. CHAPMAN 
and Mr. CLEMENTS] to a duck-roasting and 
tasting contest to be held at the Pendennis 
Club in Louisville at any time—no holds 
barred. 

Yes, I shall even submit to throwing into 
the feud the esteemed Vice President, the 
Honorable ALBEN W. BARKLEY. 

My running-and-losing cousin, Mr. Stew- 
art, outlines his method of roasting a duck 
to the delight of the most talented and 
temperamental gourmet. First, he says, pick 
the duck clean without breaking the skin. 
In Indiana we shoot them clean. 

Then, he says, stuff it with onion and 
apple and sage dressing. The onion and 
apple, I take it, are to disguise the taste 
of a duck that was unwanted in Indiana. 
The same purpose, I presume, induces the 
use of bacon strips across the breast. 

When we roast a duck in Indiana, we roast 
a duck. 

Of course, I should be much happier if 
this feud were over fried chicken. 


Conditions in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. H. H. (Bill) Fisher, of Salt 
Lake City, a veteran of World War I, 
delivered a speech before the Salt Lake 
Rotary Club which I think is worthy of a 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
While I do not necessarily agree with all 
of Mr. Fisher’s statements and conclu- 
sions, yet the speech is so filled with 


thought-provoking and _ challenging 
ideas that it is well worth reading. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


Gentlemen, I asked for the privilege of 
speaking to you today. I have wanted to say 
a few things to you ever since I got out of the 
Army. I spent 3% years in the Army, so I 
feel that I know something about the work- 
ings of a controlled economy. Of those years, 
nearly two were spent in Europe, so I feel I 
know a little about the Europeans. And, for 
4 months of that time, I was doing counter- 
intelligence work in Germany, and studying 
the people and operations of a police state. 
I was so impressed by the differences between 
Europe and America that I have wanted to 
talk to you about them ever since. You 
who have grown up in a free country can’t 
imagine other countries, or other people. 
Gentlemen, the other people of this world— 
and this includes the so-called free people 
and free nations—are not like us. This is 
the only nation founded on the principle 
that the people are capable of self-govern- 
ment. We elect representatives. In other 
countries where elections are held, the people 
elect their masters. Here the individual is 
supreme. In all the other countries in the 
world, the government is supreme. In Eng- 
land and Canada, e. g., the people refer 
to themselves as subjects. Can you imagine 
an American cab driver or pipe fitter refer- 
ring to himself as a subject of anyone or 
anything? 

Now, this sounds like a small difference, 
but it is not. It is the reason our country is 
the greatest Nation on which the sun has 
shone. The trouble is a lot of us have for- 
gotten, and a lot of us have never realized 
that it is this that has made us great, and 
a lot of us have been told for 18 years by a 
dilettante Groton and Harvard lawyer and an 
unsuccessful haberdasher that we were not 
capable of self-government, until we be- 
lieve it. 

Now, gentlemen, I have seen the slave 
peoples in action, and I believe in our princi- 
ple and our way. I believe in it all the way, 
and I believe that for us to fear a slave 
nation like Russia is absolute nonsense. I 
say flatly and unequivocally that the United 
States is in no more danger of invasion by 
Russia—now, 5 years from now, or ever—than 
we are in danger of invasion by Argentina or 
by Mexico, and, if we are not in danger of in- 
vasion, the President's requests are nonsense. 
President Truman has said we must spend 
seventy-one billions for defense. He made 
better sense when he was corresponding with 
the music critic. The thousands of tanks and 
the three- to four-million man army which 
he asks for can never be, and will never be 
used for defense. They will be used just like 
they were in the last war—to reinstate or to 
continue in power one set of slave masters 
against another set of slave masters, to throw 
out a Kaiser Wilhelm so a Hitler can take 
over. 

Now, most of us give lip service to the 
American way, and we will deride the inef- 
ficiencies of Government, we will cuss Gov- 
ernment red tape, stupidity, and bungling. 
We will point out the cisclosures in the 
Hoover report of criminal waste. We will 
swear about the Government’s paying high 
prices for potatoes and eggs so that they can 
be buried in Kansas, and then the Govern- 
ment imports potatoes from Canada and eggs 
from China. We will rant about Government 
officials who know nothing about their jobs 
and who got these jobs as political plums. 
We point to England as a horrible example of 
what big government will do. We recall that 
Aneurin Bevan said in 1945 that it would 
take an organizing genius to produce a 
shortage of fish and coal in , since 
England was practically built on coal and 
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surrounded by fish; and that England is now 
short of coal and fish, thanks to the organiz- 
ing genius of big government. 

Now, gentlemen, think a minute—Russia 
is all government. Don’t you suppose these 
things happen in Russia? I tell you they are 
one hundred times worse in Russia. We 
think our way is best, but we are afraid it’s 
not. We here are not alone, however. Promi- 
nent nonpolitical figures everywhere are in- 
dulging in the same two-way thinking. 
Paul Hoffman, former President of Stude- 
baker and now head of ERA, and Hansen 
Baldwin, the eminent military analyst of the 
New York Times, are two examples of people 
who are thinking and talking two ways at 
once. Hoffman says that the Russians have 
15,000,000 people in slave camps and that the 
Kremlin can crack and fall anytime, but he is 
afraid of the Russians. Baldwin says that 
wars today are primarily clashes of nations 
in arms and he admits that we can out- 
produce all the rest of the world put to- 
gether, but he is afraid of the Russians. 

Now, just think this fact over. There are 
150,000,000 people in our country and they do 
only 5 percent of the work. Machines do the 
other 95 percent. So here we have a Nation 
with a production of 3,000,000,000 workers 
scared panicky by Russia, a country that has 
200,. 0,000 slaves. Remember, too, what 
Adam Smith said about slave labor, “Slave 
labor is the least productive and th most 
expensive of all labor, and must be, because 
if a man is going to starve whether he works 
or not, he does not work,” Or, as the present 
day economists sa,, there is absence of in- 
centive. 

Now, I am not guessing or theorizing or 
wishing. Hitler had a slave state, and let’s 
look at Hitler’s record. In 1940 Germany 
terrified the civilized world by racing across 
France and completely subjugating her. 
What we forget is that the country that 
Germany subjugated was a nation, unlike 
ours, dominated by a minority. Government 
bureaucracy had taken its toll in France, and 
in no way was it a competitive free enter- 
prise country like the United States. Be- 
sides, from a supply line or logistics point 
of view, this was not such a tremendous 
accomplishment. The entire distance trav- 
eled across France by the German Army 
was not much greater than from Salt Lake 
to Las Vegas, about 500 miles. Four years 
later when the German military production 
potential was still 100 percent, we invaded 
France, and we found that the great German 
military machine had 80 percent of its guns 
pulled by horses. We found that the rela- 
tively few German motor vehicles were not 
even remotely comparable to our jeep and 
big 6x6 truck. We found that they did have 
some excellent tanks, a few thousand buzz 
bombs and the famous burp gun, all good 
military weapons, but they did not have 
basic large-scale mass production, such as a 
free enterprise country has, and such as Mr. 
Baldwin says is essential in modern war. In 
fact, so limited was their production that, 
with all of Europe prostrate in 1940, and with 
all of Europe’s production—French, Czech, 
Belgian, and Italian—enslaved and at their 
disposal, they did not even make an attempt 
to cross the 20 miles of water that separated 
them from England (we have 6,000 miles of 
water between us and the Russians). The 
Germans did not have the production for the 
ship bottoms and landing craft that would 
have been ni to make the crossing. 
They did not have the production for the 
jeeps, trucks, weapons carriers, wreckers, mo- 
bile shops, portable welding sets, telephone 
wire, shells, supplies, and food for a suc- 
cessful invasion, if they could have reached 
the other shore. Later, in 1941, the Germans 
made their famous attack into Russia, an- 
other slave nation. They bogged down after 
about 1,200 miles because they couldn't 
maintain their supply lines, another term for 
production. One thousand and two hundred 
miles is about the distance from Seattle to 
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shells for each one that we received. 

girls, that’s production, and 

ible with a free people in a 
system. 


battery position south of 

July of 1944, we one day re- 

fire from the Germans. Al- 

-millimeter shells landed in 

practically in my lap. Of 

, only eight exploded and, of those 
eight, four more were low-order bursts. 
ation showed that those shells were 

made in the enslaved Czechoslovak war 
plants. Now, geritlemen, again think a 
minute—the limestone that went into that 
steel had to be quarried with German police- 
men supervising, the iron ore had to be 
mined by unwilling Czechs with German 
icemen watching, it had to be transported 
on railroads with German policemen and 
spies watching to make sure it got to the 
steel mill. In the steel mill there was more 


the shells to the front, 

efficiency. That’s 

labor works and that’s how it’s 
Russians. The more 

over, the more she extends her- 
policemen she needs, and the 
herself. I believe that any 


force had as one of its main duties watching 
and spying on the other two. This played 
Himmler, Goebbels, and Goering off against 
one another. It also produced the interest- 
ing economic result that Hitler had one 
policeman to do what he wanted, another 
policeman to watch the first, and a third 
policeman to watch the other two, 
the poor slave tried to produce enough to 
feed the three tax-eaters and have a little 
left over for himself. It’s no wonder that 
& small farmer came to me fm a village 1 day 
ask if he could kill a pig. I said, “Whose 
” He said, “Mine.” I said, “Sure, go 
and kill it, I don’t care.” And he 
. “But where is the permission?” I said, 
don't need any permission. Just go 
ahead and kill him if you want to.” 
German walked off muttering something 
about it was a hell of a way to run a gov- 
ernment that wouldn't even tell you whether 
you should kill a pig or not. Now, gentle- 
if your government is set up so that 
man can’t kill one pig without permis- 
of @ tax-eater, you are not going to 
t much production. 
Russian set-up is ever. more unwieldly. 
Connole tells about an engineer friend 
his who was trying to assemble an Amer- 
“made automobile plant in Russia prior 
to the war. The plant cane lnocked down 
from the United States with every beam 
lettered and numbered and its own sack of 


The crane man said, “You 
told me to set it down there. My orders 
are to do what you say, but any changes have 
to be authorized by the foreman.” The 
American got the Russian foreman and told 
him to tell the crane man to move it over. 
The foreman said, “Why wasn’t it right the 
first time?” The American said, “We just 
missed a little. Ii he moves it over, every- 
thing will be okey.” The Russian said, “It 
looks like a trick to me and, even if it goes 
a"! right, if I make an unauthorized change 
at your request, I can be reported for dis- 
obedience.” The upshot of it was, gentle- 
men, that after much wrangling, the matter 
went clear to the Kremlin in Moscow and 3 
weeks later an order came back that it was 
all right to go ahead and move the beam. 
River Rouge, Willow Run, and the Liberty 
ships weren't built that way. 

My one experience with the Russians came 
shortly after the war in August 1945, when 
I crossed the American-Russian border with 
some 1,200 Russian slave laborers who were 
not at all happy to be going back to their 


disciplined troops of “he great Ru: ~ian force 
which had repelled Hitler’s splendid army. 
To my amazement, I saw what looked like 
a rabble fleeing a stricken city. A column 
of Russian troops coming down the street 
consisted of an officer in an American jeep, 
by 6 truck, and then cart after 

oxer or pushed by 

These carts were loadei with every 

jbable kind of loot—mattresses, chairs, 
basins, however), and 

was a helter-skelter 

of men and women, no two of whom 

were dressed alike, and no two of whom 
seemed to have the same type of small arms. 
A few miles farther on we care to a Russian 


The Yank pilot said, “Well, it should be, it’s 
the Bell Air Cobra P-39 which -ve declared 
obsolete in 1942 because it couldn’t fight 
above 10,000 feet. We sent them all to 
Russia.” (In the Korean fracas our ob- 
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servers also report seeing P-39s.) With 
these front-line troops that I saw that day, 
perhaps 50,000 in all, I never saw a Russian 
motor vehicle, armored or otherwise; I never 
saw a ‘Yak or Stormovik plane. Maybe the 
Russians had them by the thousands, as the 
papers told us they did, but they didn’t have 
them with their front-line troops. 

Astonished as I was at the appearance of 
the Russians, I wondered how could this 
horde possibly have beaten the well-trained 
German Army, and then I remenrbered what 
a German tank captain, whom I had cap- 
tured in my CIC work, had told me: “You 
Americans had a secret weapon that you 
didn’t even know about. That was the big 
truck where all the wheels go” and he moved 
his fingers in circles to show what he meant. 
“Our trucks only had two driving wheels and 
we didn’t have very many of them, and in the 
rain and snow on mud roads we just stopped 
or went by horse. You gave the Russians a 
hundred thousand of those big trucks and 
the gasoline to run them, so that they could 
go any place and we couldn’t move to their 
point of attack. We knew where they were 
building up for an attack with your big 
trucks, and we couldn’t get there to stop 
them.” 

Now, that’s the way I saw it. I think 
certainly that the Russians can produce a 
few excellent tanks. They've already shown 
us that in Korea. Korea gives us so many 
conflicting reports that it’s almost impos- 
sible to tell what's going on, but certainly 
we can tell that it is not a major war effort 
comparable to the last war. The Russians 
have also shown us some excellent jets, but, 
so far, 40 jets seems to be a large-scale air 
attack in Korea. At St. Lo in France, I 
have seen 3,000 Yank planes fly over me in 
one attack (incidentally, if I were a profes- 
sional military analyst, I would predict that 
the Communist attack will bog down within 
the next 100 miles because of extended sup- 
ply lines—meaning no production). As I 
said, I believe that the Rusisans can pro- 
duce a few weapons, some of them excellent; 
but I think their chances of producing 
enough ships, enough tanks, enough guns, 
enough shells, enough trucks, enough sup- 
Plies, enough food for a successful invasion 
of the United States are absolutely nil. They 
are nil now and they will become minus nil. 
The only way a slave nation can go is down. 

I have deliberately left the question of the 
atomic bomb to the last, because I don’t be- 
lieve it deserves the attention it is getting. 
Mr. Truman and the Russians say that the 
Russians have the atomic bomb. Let us 
suppose for argument’s sake that they do 
have it, and suppose that they have a few 
planes that will fly it to some of our major 
American cities. What are we going to do? 
We can’t put an antiaircraft gun in every 
house and building in America. We can't 
make every house and building an atomic- 
bomb shelter. We can’t make our country 
an armed camp on an everlasting 24-hour 
alert. The one thing we can do, we have 
done. We can have our own planes and our 
own bombs which can retaliate 10 to 100 
times. The atomic bomb today is in the 
same situation that poison gas was in World 
War Il. Germany did not use poison gas 
because we had so much gas ready to dump 
on Germany that the German people would 
have been up to their cabooses in Lewisite if 
the Germans had ever started. Stalin is far 
too intelligent to use an atomic bomb against 
this country. 

Now, that’s the way it looks to me. Rus- 
sia can’t hurt us, now or later. Now, I ask 
you, gentlemen, does it make sense to bleed 
ourselves white for military production that 
can only be used if we send it overseas? Does 
it make sense for us to give, at our expense, 
arms in order to maintain the present mas- 
ters of France against another set of masters, 
because every weapon we send to France 
means that the present Prench Government 
will have more money to spend in protecting 
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itself against the DeGaulle and simiilar fac- 
tions who would like to take over the ruling 
of France? Does it make sense for us to 
fortify Franco as ruler of Spain on the out- 
side chance that Stalin will take over Spain 
and rule it even worse? Can we continue 
perpetual occupation? Military govern- 
ment is not American government and sol- 
diers do not teach the principle that the 
people are capable of self-government. 

Now, what do I think we should do? Ob- 
viously, the first and most important thing, 
as I have said, is for us to quit being afraid 
oi the Russians. Next, I think we should 
pull every soldier that we have overseas back 
to this country and get him into civilian 
clothes. It is my opinion that our military 
needs in this country are for a strong Air 
Force, but not a giant Air Force, a strong 
Navy, with emphasis on submarines, but not 
a giant Navy, and only enough ground forces 
for internal policing and officer training. I 
think we should make two internal reforms. 
I think we should get back on the gold stand- 
ard so that the Government cannot render 
valueless our goods and services and prop- 
erty. I think we should adopt an amend- 
ment to the Constitution that would limit 
the Federal Government’s power to tax, but 
these two items will have to wait until some 
other time when you will let me talk for still 
another half hour. 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion let me say 
this: We can never help ourselves or Europe 
or President Truman’s backward nations of 
the world by military power or military ex- 
penditures. We can only hurt ourselves. 
If we are to help the world, we can only 
do it by education, by teaching the other 
nations of the world that the people are 
capable of self-government and that when 
the people have self-government their 
standards of living rise and there is no need 
for wars of aggression. Perhaps we could 
do this if we adopted the plan that the 
YWCA is doing in such a small way. You 
remember Mrs. Hurd of that organization 
told us that in occupied Germany, the 
YWCA is holding classes telling how the 
American way operates, telling about PTA’s, 
League of Women Voters, Civic Betterment 
Leagues, chambers of commerce, telling how 
the elected officials are the servants and 
representatives of the people, rather than 
the masters. The Y is sending German 
men and women over here to study our sys- 
tem at work and to go back and teach the 
principle that the people are capable of self- 
government. Maybe this is the way. May- 
be if it were done on a grand scale, it would 
bring what people want—peace to all. But 
certainly our present way will not bring 
peace, prosperity, or anything but hardship 
and bankruptcy. Gentlemen, get busy to- 
day, write our Congressmen and Senators, 
tell them that our foreign policy and our 
defense policy are nonsense. And, above all, 
gentlemen, quit being afraid of the Russians 
and fight to maintain our principle that the 
people are capable of self-government, so 
that this Nation, under God, shall not perish 
from the earth. 


Money Wasted on Food Program Lost for 
Defense Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 
Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, ac- 


cording to the figures released by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the loss 


on the disposition of only 14 food com- 
modities for the first 5 months of this 
fiscal year—through November 1950— 
amounted to $91,614,097.84. 

The Department of the Army advises 
me that as of December 1, a 57-millimeter 
recoilless rifle cost $1,033. It is nothing 
short of a national disgrace that when 
the American people must carry so great 
a burden to produce and pay for vital 
equipment for our national defense, the 
Department of Agriculture throws away 
the equivalent of 85,000 of these rifles, 
plus $3,809,097 that might be used for 
ammunition, on an operation of this sort. 

For the same 5 months, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation paid for the carrying 
charges on these same 14 items of food, 
$20,662,461.97. That would have paid for 
1,000 radar sets at $16,415 and 900 34-ton 
trucks, with a balance of over $300,000, 
according to the Department of the 
Army estimates. 

The total of the money lost in this 
period on disposition of these 14 com- 
modities and the carrying charges is 
$112,276,559.81. That is an average waste 
of the taxpayers’ money of $22,455,312 
a month, or more than 100 light tanks, 
estimated to cost $200,341 each. 

The detailed analysis of the Com- 
oe Credit Corporation report fol- 

OWs: 


As of Nov. 30, 1950 


Loss on dis- 


0 Carrying 
Position 


charges 


$20, 016, 887.67] $1 
1 
1 


21 


, 
, 
, 


34, 025, 84 

108, 876. 15 

2, 055, 844. 65 

Sweetpotatoes 701. 33 
Grain sorghum. 15, 570, 423. 60 


91, 614, 097. 84 


698. 83 
11, 131, 004. 76 
20, 662, 461. 97 


1 Represents gain. 


Surplus of Revenues in Canada 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
It! THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Ottawa Shows Heavy Surplus,” 
which was published in the Gazette, 
Montreal, Canada, of January 20, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 


Orrawa, January 19.—The treasury re- 
ported today an accumulatec. sur- 
plus of $419,800,000 for the first 9 months of 
the current fiscal year, compared with $298,- 
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900,000 in the same stage of the preceding 
year. 

It said the Government’s revenues in that 
period totaled $2,048,100,000 compared with 
$1,836,400,000, while expenditures totaled 
$1,628,200,000 against $1,537,600,000. 

For December alone, revenues were $261,- 
100,000 against $199,600,000 in December 1949. 
Expenditures totaled $274,200,000, compared 
with $200,500,000. 

Notirg that expenditures were higher in 
the 9-month period, the treasury report said: 

“If the special nonrecurring charge of $62,- 
300,000 in 1949, due to the assumption of a 
portion of Newfoundland debt pursuant to 
the terms of union, is eliminated, the in- 
crease for 1950 over 1949 is $152,900,000.” 


HIGHER DEFENSE COSTS 


“This increase was almost wholly ac- 
counted for by an increase of $135,300,000 in 
national defense expenditures and an in- 
crease of $15,400,000 in special expenditure 
due largely to payments arising out of the 
Winnipeg flood disaster. 

“In addition, there was an uncontrollable 
increase of $9,200,000 in family allowances 
and one of $8,200,000 in old-age pensions.” 

The increase of $46,700,000 in December 
expenditures was more than accounted for 
by a jump of $65,000,000 in defense expendi- 
tures. Of the expenditure of $99,400,000 for 
defense, $56,700,000 was used to pay for 
equipment sent to Canada’s North Atlantic 
partners. 

The treasury said that of the 38 divisions 
of expenditure shown in its statement—ex- 
cluding national defense—27 showed reduced 
administrative and general expenditures in 
December. 

In addition to budgetary expenditures, 
there were nonbudgetary disbursements, 
totaling $500,000 in December and $68,800,- 
000 in the first 9 months of the year. These 
Outlays were for loans, advances and invest- 
ments and were smaller than last year. 


Internationalism in Action: 1940-50 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENAT. OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
entitled “Internationalism in Action: 
1940-50,” published in the Columbus 
Evening Dispatch of Monday, January 
8, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: f 

INTERNATIONALISM IN ACTION: 1940-50 

On May 10, 1940, a new era opened in the 
affairs of the United States and the life of 
the American people. It was on this fateful 
day that Hitler's armies surged into western 
Europe. And although it was not apparent 
at the time, hindsight now shows that it 
was on this date that control over the 
destiny of the United States definitely passed 
into the hands of the interventionist inter- 
nationalist group where it has since re- 
mained continuously until the present. 

It is true that President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt had been trending in this direction in 
his conduct of foreign policy for some time. 
As early as 1937 he had indicated, in his 
“Quarantine Speech” at Chicago that he was 
intrigued by the idea of using the weight of 
American influence and possibly American 
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military power against the Nazi and Fascist 
dictatorships. 

But after the successful invasion of the 
low countries, shortly followed by the fall 
of France, events moved at an accelerated 
speed to entangle the United States irre- 
trievably in the newest troubles of Europe. 

A national emergency was declared. The 
first peace-time draft law in our country’s 
history was enacted. And, sometimes openly 
sometimes under cover, Mr. Roosevelt set in 
motion the many devious programs, com- 
mitments and provocative devices which 
were to culminate in the Pearl Harbor attack 
and the involuntary entry of the United 
States—a step he had long planned and 
hoped for—into the world conflict. 

Now that a round-figure decade of control 
of the American destiny by the internation- 
alists has ended and the Nation is heading 
into another 10-year span in which the out- 
look is even more uncertain and unpromis- 
ing than it was in 1940, the time seems ap- 
propriate to look at the record, calmly, ob- 
jectively, and without rancor; to sum up 
what the events of the 1940-50 period have 
meant to the American people and what 
their future looks like should they continue 
blindly to accept the leadership of the same 
group. 

Before doing so, it may be instructive to 
analyze briefly the background of our 10 
years under internationalist leadership; to 
point out how completely the thinkers of 
this persuasion have dominated American 
life and policy and have ceaselessly propa- 
gandized our people in favor of their point 
of vie. 

Since June 1940, the internationalists 
have controlled the conventions of both 
major political parties. They nominated 
Roosevelt for his third term in 1940 and a 
fourth term in 1944, and Truman in 1948. 
They blitzed the Republican Party into ac- 
cepting Wendell Willkie, an ardent inter- 
ventionist, in 1940. They nominated Dewey, 
another internationalist convert, in 1944 and 
renominated him in 1948. Whichever way 
the election had gone in any of these years, 
the internationalists would have had one of 
their own in the White House, so firm was 
their grip on the nominating machinery of 
both major parties. 

There have been six elected 
during this period. In all of these the same 
internationalist influences have been able 
to check effectively any legislation of im- 
portance that could have greatly diminished 
America’s wholesale appropriations for 
global causes. 

The presence of a fervent internationalist 
in the White House brought about a bold 
and successful usurpation of congressional 
prerogatives. President Roosevelt in effect 
declared war on his own initiative long be- 
fore America’s formal entry. He followed 
this unprecedented step by handing Amer- 
ican public funds outright to foreign gov- 
ernments and commercial interests. His 
actions went unrebuked by a Federal court 
system consisting overwhelmingly of judges 
— by the same internationalist Pres- 

All three branches of the Government thus 
were continuously under internationalist 
control during the vital period here under 
consideration. ‘ 

Since 1940, the internationalists also have 
enjoyed virtually a free hand in some of 
the Nation’s mass media of information, 
culture, and entertainment and a majority 
representation in others. Let's look at the 
specific examples: 

1, In the Nation’s press the internation- 
alist point of view has been supported by a 


The press of the eastern seaboard and the 
South have been almost solidly favorable to 
the most belligerent internationalism and 


all it connotes. Virtually all the major col- 
umnists, from the gossip-mongers to the 
serious thinkers, have preached and still 
preach internationalism. 

2. The radio, by reason of the life or death 
control exercised over broadcasters by the 
FCC, has been nearly 100 percent interna- 
tionalist in its impact on the listening ear. 
Stations and commentators (except for par- 
ticipants on forum type programs) who have 
had the courage to express an opposite view, 
even in nonwar years, have been very few 
in numbers. Some individuals actually have 
been forced off the air by official pressure 
for pointing out the possible consequences 
of over-extending our commitments. 

3. The internationalist penetration of Hol- 
lywood and the motion-picture industry also 
has been close to the saturation point. If 
has been a single outstanding movie 
in the past 10 years slanted in the 
jon of preserving the integrity of Amer- 

or even mildly questioning the concept 
of Uncle Sam as guardian of the whole 
world’s affairs, its title does not come to 
mind, Even the newsreels have the authen- 


decade's thinking. 

4. The legitimate theater has been even 
more abject, if that is possible, in its sub- 
servience, first to the principle of interven- 
tion and then to a militant internationalism 
and remorselessly severe in its criticism of 
the opponents of global experimentation. 

5. The magazines published during the 
1940-50 period have been adherents or con- 
verts to the prevailing internationalist creed, 
with few conspicuous dissenters. Here again 
the infiltration of periodical offices and staffs 
has been skillful and complete. The maga- 
zine reader of the past decade has been repe- 
titiously bombarded with the idea that any- 
thing smacking of American self-interest is 
@ sort of treason to future generations. 

6. The success of the internationalist 
zealots has nowhere been more effective than 
in the book publishing field. The few books 
questioning the authenticity of America’s 
rendezvous with global destiny which have 
seen print have been products either of 
minor houses or noncommercial university 

animated by the commendable wish 
to air all sides of the question. The big, 
successful major book houses have either 
been too timorous or too hamstrung by in- 
ternationalist believers in their own organ- 
izations to touch anything contrary to the 
global viewpoint. And when books taking 
issue with internationalism have, by some 
miracle, appeared, they have been unmerci- 
fully smeared by global-minded reviewers, 
and often played down by retail outlets which 
regard them as sinister and reactionary. 

7. The eager praise of internationalism in 
the Nation’s public schools and universities~ 
is too well known to need comment. Suffice 
it to say that any youngster who finished his 
education in 1940-50 without becoming en- 
rolled among the world-minded brotherhood 
is tough-minded and individualistic indeed. 
The impact of the war on those of this gen- 
eration who served in the Armed Forces has, 
however, usually lessened their faith in the 
internationalist preachments of their school 
days. 

8. Finally, the internationalists have made 
some of their most important and sweeping 
conquests in church organizations, particu- 
larly the large national denominational 
movements. Internationalism has been so 
identified in this field with hostility to war 
and with social progress that for practical 
purposes the terms have become synony- 
mous, and the vast influence of these insti- 
tutions has been diverted often and skillfully 
to opposite ends. 

The greatest success of all scored by the 
internationalist movement has been the or- 
ganization of the United Nations under 
American guidance and financial support. 


there 
made 
direct 
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In basic theory, UN is an organization to 
which no thoughtful seeker after world peace 
and security can possibly object. Into its 
service many devoted individuals have poured 
endless time and painstaking work. 

If UN could be made to operate as those 
who have sincerely tried to make it work 
hoped it could, it would be recognized today 
as the greatest cooperative undertaking in 
human history. That it hasn’t worked out 
that way is a matter of sorrowful record, and 
not by any means entirely the fault of the 
American internationalists. UN’s failure to 
cope effectually with the hard realities of 
today’s world situation is a bitter disappoint- 
ment and, perhaps, bitterest of all to those 
who pinned on it the highest hopes. 

So, we enter upon a fresh decade with the 
internationalists still in control; after 10 
years (as we have seen) of either dominance 
or substantial control of almost every realm 
of activity in American life touching on pub- 
lic or private initiative. 

Towering over all these factors, as we have 
noted, are the two most important of all: 
(1) Continuous control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; (2) unlimited access to the 
Treasury, resources, and manpower of the 
United States. 

However, for the first time since 1940, the 
sentiment throughout the country which its 
foes loosely and unjustifiably call isolation- 
ist—sentiment which has either been shouted 
down, or smeared, or intimidated by what 
sometimes seemed universal scorn, again is 
making itself felt in calls for a reexamina- 
tion of our international commitments and 
a scrutiny of our capacity to meet them. 

The recent speeches of Joseph P. Kennedy 
and Herbert Hoover have evoked a growing 
chorus of approval throughout the country 
which now realizes the increasing disillu- 
sionment of the hopes raised by the outcome 
of World War II. 

Men and women who have never sub- 
scribed to the implications of the interna- 
tionalist doctrines are making themselves 
heard. There are many indications that the 
forthright analyses and proposed programs 
set forth by these experienced thinkers have 
given even some of the adherents of the 
global gospel themselves reason to pause as 
they realize the grave possibilities they 
have forced on their countrymen as a result 
of their past acts and decisions. 

The followings on both sides of this new 
internationalist versus pro-American align- 
ment cut across party lines. Mr. Kennedy 
is a Democrat, Mr. Hoover a Republican. 
The two most articulate exponents of the 
opposite side are State Secretary Dean Ache- 
son, @ Democrat, and John Fostcr Dulles, a 
Republican. 

The question, as we launch into the 1951-60 
period, which may very well be known to 
future historians as the decade of decision 
for America and the world, is: How do we 
proceed from here? Do we follow the same 
guides and the same advice implemented by 
the same policies, or do we make a radical 
change, recognizing the devastating condi- 
tions we face today as a result of following 
this leadership? 

Isn’t it time that those who may have 
brought us to this impasse, in the sincere 
belief that they were serving their nation 
and mankind, should give those who foresaw 
the probable result and spoke out against it 
at least a respectful hearing? 

Shall an America burdended with crushing 
debt, militarily in danger for the first time 
in her 174 years, and rapidly becoming physi- 
cally isolated in a threatening world by the 
hard logic of day-by-day developments con- 
tinue on the same course, and still depend 
on the philosophy whose advocates appar- 
ently fail to recognize the point to which it 
has led us? 

Is the internationalist leadership, which 
has had a clear field and almost undisputed 
sway for 10 years, adequate to the severe 
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challenge of our present plight? Shall we 
trust it to keep America safe and strong and 
to carry us through our current trials? 

Can this leadership cope with a world 
situation in which stark, brutal force is now 
unleashed primarily against this Nation? 

The American people must make this deci- 
sion. It is a decision that they must make at 


least by 1952—if we are spared an all-out war 
that long—or which events may compel them 
to make sooner, 

The decision must be considered, and it 
must be sound and right if the United States 
of America, as we have known it, is to survive. 


Our National Interest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the por- 
tion of the annual report by Mr. L. M. 
Giannini, president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, entitled “Our National Interest.” 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our NATIONAL INTEREST 


As a nation, we enter the new year with 
the greatest need in all our history for 
inspired leadership, national teamwork, and 
exercise of profound wisdom. 

Recent world events make it entirely clear 
that our efforts to live in peace will be suc- 
cessful only provided they have the backing 
of defensive strength so impressive, so 
mighty, that it discourages any acts of 
aggression, or even the inner ambition to 
march against free people. 

Second sight reveals it was a mistake for 
us to have decimated our military strength 
following the armistice. We should have 
maintained it in a state of preparedness so 
effective that it would never have to be 
used. 

In this world we can never go back to 
normal. We can only go forward to a new 
normal—in this case a new normal of defen- 
sive preparedness sufficient to win and hold 
our goal of peace. 

And so we are now embarked upon the 
task of retrieving our postwar mistake of 
excessive demobilization. The cost will be 
high, but we are prepared to pay it. 

We will pay the price through our sons 
and daughters in uniform. We will pay the 
price in higher taxes. We will pay the price 
in temporary shortages and other incon- 
veniences. 

I am convinced, however, that once our 
national economy has become adjusted to 
the requiremen‘s of an effective prepared- 
ness state, we can—if we possess the will— 
continue our way of life without sacrifice of 
any essential freedom. Once having estab- 
lished our national impregnability, we can 
maintain it permanently in every essential 
aspect and at the same time produce the 
goods and provide the services with which 
our living standard is fashioned. It will be a 
case of adjustment to a new tempo in all 
things, which, after all, has always been the 
basic pattern of our economy to a greater or 
lesser degree. 

The immediate task will be easier, and our 
goal more quickly won, if labor and manage- 
ment work in harmony, if political expedi- 
ency is retired to the side lines, and if the 


Federal Government sets the example for the 
people to follow in matters of economical 
operation and conservation of resources, in- 
cluding manpower resources. 

From now forward, business and industry 
must make its manpower more productive. 
It is to be hoped the Federal Government will 
do the same shouldering its added tasks 
without further unnecessary inroads into 
the labor force, by bringing hours and other 
working conditions of Government em- 
ployees into line with those which must pre- 
vail in factories and fields and stores and 
offices and homes. 

On behalf of our bank, I wish to confirm 
that which you already know. We shall con- 
tinue to promote thrift as a means of 
strengthening the fiber of our people and as 
a way of combating inflation. To add to the 
attractiveness of saving money, we have just 
increased our savings interest rate by one- 
third, from 1% percent to 2 percent. Our 
resources and our resourcefulness will be 
adapted to the new needs and made fully 
available to business, industry, and Govern- 
meni, to facilitate the change-over to our 
new standard of defensive strength. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. M. GIANNINI, 
President, 


Economic Planning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a timely 
statement on economic planning by the 
Honorable James K. Vardaman, Jr., 
member of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserv. System. This splen- 
did statement, which served as the basis 
for an article in the New York Times of 
January 21, clearly and forcibly points 
out the necessity for across-the-board 
controls and a program of adequate tax- 
ation. I strongly coi.ismend it to the fav- 
orable attention of the Congress and of 
the American people, and therefore ask 
that it be inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: . 


STATEMENT MADE IN NEw YORK ON JANUARY 
18, 1951, To Mr. JoHN G. Forrest, FINAN- 
CIAL EprTor, NEw York TIMEs, By J. K. 
VARDAMAN, MEMBER, FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


I have thought for many months that the 
most serious problem with which the United 
States Government is confronted is the pres- 
ervation of a sound American dollar. We 
can even accept defeat in military engage- 
ments and still survive as a nation so long 
as our economy and our money are sound, 
But without a sound dollar with a strong 
purchasing value in domestic and world 
markets we cannot survive as a nation with 
our present form of government, even 
though we may win all of our military en- 
gagements. 

For some months it has appeared to me 
that the Nation should have at the earliest 
possible moment a complete pattern of strict, 
direct controls embracing allocations of stra- 
tegic materials, rationing, price controls, and 
wage controls. These controls should be 
across the board, total in effect, and cover all 
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classes of our personal and corporate pop- 
ulation. 

In addition to these direct controls there 
should, of course, be an adequate program 
of taxation, including a general sales tax; 
and there should be other fiscal, monetary, 
and credit controls sufficiently powerful to 
siphon off the backlog of surplus money to 
be automatically created by the direct 
controls. 

It strikes me that we are simply deluding 
ourselves as public officials, and not being 
entirely fair with the American people, when 
we convince ourselves and lead the people 
to believe that voluntary agreements, as de- 
sirable as they may be in peacetime, and 
selective credit controls, over-all credit con- 
trols, and the highest practical tax assess- 
ment, will be sufficient to restore and pre- 
serve the purchasing value of the dollar and 
thereby protect and perpetuate our present 
form of government. 

We must have organization and discipline 
in our civil population as well as the mili- 
tary, or else our whole structure is apt to 
collapse. The necessity for this discipline 
is emphasized by the probability of attack 
on the United States proper. In our present 
state of mind, panic would probably result 
from such an attack; whereas, if we begin 
immediately to accustom ourselves to dis- 
cipline in thought as well as in action we 
will be much more likely to survive. 

On the fundamental question of selective 
credit controls I feel now as I have always 
felt, that such controls are unwise. Actu- 
ally they have little or no material effect 
percentagewise on the total national credit 
structure; but they do have a disastrous 
effect on the social attitude of the people, 
primarily because they do not affect equally 
all income classes and corporate groups. 
Factional opposition to these controls, some 
sound and some selfish, handicaps the over- 
all monetary and credit control function of 
the Federal Reserve System, because when 
the Board acts in these limited areas the 
populace and the congressional opposition 
become vocal and strong enough to prevent 
the Board being granted necessary addi- 
tional selective and general control author- 
ity to meet its contemplated statutory re- 
sponsibility in the monetary and credit field. 
In other words, distrust and loss of confi- 
dence in the Board’s objectivity brought 
about by these pin-point, annoying and in- 
effective selective controls potentially weaken 
the entire structure of Board authority. I 
have always thought that the Board's contri- 
bution to our Nation would be much more 
constructive if the Board were more ex- 
clusively in the position of a high court and 
less in the position of a police judge and 
policeman. 

Right or wrong, good or bad, the fact re- 
mains that regulations W, T, and X have 
not in the past, nor have they at present, 
stopped the inflationary trend and the flight 
from the dollar. They may be very good 
regulations concomitant to fiscal, monetary, 
and direct controls, but by themselves they 
appear to me to do more harm than good. 
And I speak from more than 20 years’ suc- 
cessful experience which I enjoyed as a law- 
yer, banker, and businessman before becom- 
ing a member of the Board. 

I believe that the people of this country 
have confidence in President Truman per- 
sonally and will wholeheartedly obey and 
support a program of over-all direct con- 
trols. Enforcement machinery can well fol- 
low the imposition of the controls, and their 
imposition should not be delayed the months 
required to set up such machinery. Of 
course there will always be an appreciable 
percentage of chiselers and cheaters, black 
marketeers and other scum; but a vast ma- 
jority of the American people are honest and 
law abiding and in this critical period when 
our very existence depends on our behavior 
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I firmly believe that the population will 
largely police itself in these vital matters. 

Having served more than 5 years in com- 
bat service with the Army and amphibious 
Navy in our last two wars I am convinced 
that the Armed Forces also have faith in 
the Presidency and in the American people. 
If they didn’t have they couldn’t do a good 
job in the field, and nobody realizes that 
better than the mothers and fathers and 
friends of armed service personnel, and those 
people will obey and help police any pattern 
of controls that may be necessary. 


The Marines’ Esprit de Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “They're Just Tougher,” by Mr. 
Jim G. Lucas appearing in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Friday, January 
26, 1951. 

This is an uncensored report and, in 
my opinion, bears out the need for the 
legislation introduced by myself and 42 
other Senators to strengthen the Marine 
Corps. What we needed at the time of 
the Korean outbreak, and what we need 
now, is a strong, versatile and effective 
fighting force which will always be ready 
for immediate action. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THEY'RE JUsT TOUGHER 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

(NoTe.—Reporter Jim G. Lucas appraises 
the weaknesses of our fighting forces in Ko- 
rea in this uncensored article. Mr. Lucas 
has just returned to the United States after 
5 months on the Korean battlefields. He 
has observed first-hand the lack of tough- 
ness, aggressiveness and morale which he 
reports, and has talked with men who felt 
cheated when they were ordered into the 
fighting from their relatively soft life as 
occupation troops. Other uncensored dis- 
patches by Mr. Lucas will follow.) 


The general pulled his box closer to the 
fire. “They're tougher than we are,” he 
said. 

Just that. They're tougher than we are, 
They can take more than we can. 

“Over there,” he continued, “they're walk- 
ing around tonight in straw sandals. We 
say it can’t be done. But they're doing it. 
We're so bundled up we can’t move. They're 
just tougher than we are.” 

A lot has been written ajsout the training 
of American troops. The first men into Ko- 
rea came from Japan. They were ac- 
customed—in varying degrees—to relatively 
soft living. There had been some field 
training, but no one contended it was 
enough. Many enlisted men never ex- 
pected to fight. They'd simply taken up the 
Army’s offer of security and retirement. 
Many were marking time to finish their 
education. 

To be thrown into battle was the last 
thing they expected. Many felt deceived, 
cheated, abused. They made no secret of 
it. That doesn’t mean all felt that way. 
There were good, hard, trained fighting 
men in our ranks. That they were able to 
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hold any kind of a line—with the odds con- 
fronting them—is tribute to them and men 
like the late Lt. Gen. Walton Walker. 


ARMY KNOWS IT 


The Army now recognizes that fact. It 
probably recognized it all along. But the 
burden of garrisoning occupied territories 
imposed a new and different responsibility 
on its peacetime shoulders. Now, it says 
it’s going to toughen up. Veterans of Korea 
will have much to say about how GIs are 
trained from now on. 

There’s a growing suspicion in Korea that 
we are overmechanized. Maj. Gen. Robert 
McClure, formerly commander of the Sec- 
cond Division, said recently we have become 
so mobile we have lost our mobility. Every- 
thing we sent to Korea, he said, was de- 
signed for war in the Low Countries of Eu- 
rope. Maj. Gen. Frank Lowe, President 
Truman's representative in Korea, put it a 
little differently one night. But he meant 
the same thing. 

“I am prepared to bet any man,” he said 
caustically, “that there are more jeeps than 
fighting men in Korea.” 

No one took him up. 

“The average American soldier,” General 
McClure told a group of correspondents one 
night, “expects to ride to the battlefield, 
ride away, live—and if necessary—die on 
pneumatic tires.” 


BETTER TO WALK 


One afternoon in central Korea, just out- 
side Wonju, a battalion executive officer told 
me he’d sent his jeeps to the rear. The ene- 
my, in considerable strength, was 500 yards 
ahead. He and his men knew there was a 
good chance they’d be overwhelmed. I 
asked if he didn't need motors for a geta- 
way. 

“That may be the trouble with our Army 
today,” he answered. “Too many wheels. 
I was a company commander in the last war 
and I had two jeeps. I never saw them; 
turned them over to my supply and mess 
sergeants. Today each company has four. 
That’s too many. It ties us down to what- 
ever roads we can find and you can’t find 
them here. Men fight better on foot. They 
have a better chance getting out if they 
walk.” 

Take any given area—particularly in the 
mountains of Korea—and you can spot the 
two or three avenues down which our troops 
can move. The enemy can spot them, too, 
But the enemy can fan out and move on us 
from any direction he chooses. The moun- 
tains are our roadblocks. They are his high- 
ways. 

“We are roadbound,” General McClure said. 
“Bound to tortuous, twisting trails which 
are easily subject to ambush and demolition. 
We are fighting in compartmentalized ter- 
rain and we haven't enough room to move 
about. Not with the kind of equipment 
we've been given.” 

But overmechanization is only part of the 
story. There’s also the matter of discipline 
and aggressiveness. And many better of- 
ficers and men quite frankly admit we 
could stand improvement. 

Such a statement, of course, runs serious 
risk of misinterpretation. It is not intended 
as a reflection on the courage of the great 
bulk of our men in Korea. One war cor- 
respondent wrote, after Seoul, that the rec- 
ord of our Army had been one of panic and 
cowardice. In 5 months in Korea, I found 
nothing to support that kind of generaliza- 
tion. 

But I am convinced that our Army at 
times lacked aggressiveness. After the Chi- 
nese came in, many men were interested only 
in getting out. That was true at the top 
as well as among enlisted men. Such things 
as “Pusan, Here We Come” appeared chalked 
on jeep sides during our retreat. One officer, 
at Hungnam, told me morale was never 
higher among his troops than after we began 
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They thought they were 
leaving for good. No one ever talked of 
going north again. If it was said, usually 
as a joke, it was greeted by shocked silence. 

Another officer, a lieutenant colonel and 
battalion commander, complained one night 
that he had many men who, over a period of 
weeks, hadn't finished firing their first clip. 

“They'll go to the front if ordered,” he 
said. “They'll get shot at. But they won't 
shoot back. They’re not mad.” 

Again, it would be unfortunate to leave the 
impression this is true of all, or any major 
part, of our Army. But a chain is as strong 
as its weakest link. And one man can cost 
hundreds of lives. 

Too often, the man in the ranks has little 
feeling of responsibility or teamwork. Fre- 
quently, he feels little responsibility even for 
his own survival. General McClure insisted 
that most frostbite and forzen feet cases were 
the victim’s own fault. Men didn’t change 
their socks, didn’t dry them when they took 
them off. They’d been told how, but it was 
too much trouble. And it was too much 
trouble for their officers to push them. They 
were conditioned to expect someone else to 
look after them. Many paid a tragic price. 

I spent Christmas night on a listening post 
2 miles in front of our lines. We were in 
deadly peril. We could, at any moment, be 
surrounded and destroyed. One patrol 2 
miles away did meet that fate. 

To my dismay, the two soldiers with me 
laid down their rifles as soon as we reached 
our outpost and went to sleep. I spent most 
of the night trying to keep them awake. 
They not only slept, they snored. And the 
enemy was right in front of us. Our troops 
were 2 miles back. 

Pinally, in desperation, I threatened to re- 
port them. I did just that when we re- 
turned. Their commanding officer was un- 
impressed. He’d sent a couple of goldbricks 
on that patrol, he said, as punishment. 

The idea of trusting my life to men with 
no more sense of responsibility frightened 
me as badly as contact with the enemy. 

Later, the commanding officer conceded it 
was a deplorable situation. But he insisted 
it was not unusual. He pointed out that, 
technically, the men could have been shot 
on the spot and nothing could have been 
done about it. 

“But can you imagine what’d happen to 
me?” he asked. 

At the risk of special pleading (because I 
am a former marine), it is my observation as 
well as that of the majority of war corre- 
spondents that the marines offend less in 
this respect than the Army. The marines’ 
esprit de corps is traditional. The idea that 
the other fellow depends on you to deliver 
the goods—that you are part of a team—is 
drilled into marines from the hour they enter 
boot camp. Among them, it is high treason 
to let the other guy down. 


our evacuation. 


American Fighting Resourcefulness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Betting on Americans,” which 
appeared in the Bozeman (Mont.) Daily 
Chronicle of January 18. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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BErrTInc ON AMERICANS 

Not so many weeks ago we heard a bigwig 

from Washington give a particularly de- 

account of a briefing he had at- 
tended at the Pentagon a few days before. 
He said that one of the top officials—he 
didn’t say who—wound up on this cheerful 
note: 

“I would say that the odds that our chil- 
dren will not live under Russian slavery are 
no better than 50-50.” 

We've been thinking that over. And what 
we think is that we would like to bet every 
nickel we could beg, borrow, or steal on the 
American people at odds like that in any 
kind of contest you want to name. 

Since when did this country start fighting 
shy of even-money gambles? When did we 
begin to doubt our ability to hold our own 
in any venture that offered us an even break. 

A friend of mine says he is alarmed by 
what he takes to be a wave of defeatism that 
is sweeping the country. We'd be alarmed 
by it, too, if we really telieved it went any 
deeper than just flannel-mouth talk. 

We get no goose pimples from the warn- 
ings of those who point out that bombs prob- 
ably will fall on the United States in any 
future world war, and those who wonder 
whether the American people have what it 
takes to stand up under the kind of pound- 
ing the British took in the last war. We 
are not dismayed by the thought that sim- 
Ply because we have never lost a war, in the 
commonly accepted sense, it doesn’t follow 
that we will never lose one. The logic may 
be sound enough but the conclusion is pre- 
posterous. The Census Bureau could comb 
the country without turning up a single 
American who actualy believes the United 
States might have to knuckle under to any 
potential enemy now in sight. 

Even so, we do seem to scare pretty easily 
these days. Too many professional crepe- 
hangers are figuring out how many divisions 
we could field in a pinch and assuming that 
the jib is up if somebody else could scrape 
up a few more. 

What's become of the old Patrick Henry 
cockiness and the spirit of “76? Those hard- 
bitten old-timers used to think that a good 
American could lick any 10 foreigners. They 
thought nothing of taking on crack enemy 
troops with squirrel rifles and pitchforks. 

Now we trembled at ‘ue thought of how 
many half-starved vagrants a potential 
enemy might be able to point in our direc- 
tion. We wonder how our boys, who started 
making model airplanes when they were 10 
years old, will do against butter-fingered 
peasants who only recently got the hang of 
the can opener. 

It may be that our traditionally high 
opinion of American fighting resourcefulness 
leaned a trifie to the irrational side. But 
it has pulled the country out of many a tight 
hole. We needn't go around butting our 
heads into brick walls to prove what stout 
fellows we are. Nor need we take foolhardy 
risks with American lives just to save the 
faces of bungling diplomats. 

But let’s not mislead stupid aggressors into 
imagining that any live American is ever 
going to be a slave to any foreign dictator. 
That would be downright deceitful, 


Gifts of Butter by the Federal Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


‘ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 


In the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Since Korean War Began More 
Than 75,000,000 Pounds of Butter Given 
Away by United States,” written by John 
W. Ball, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post of Sunday, January 28, 1951. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I would also call 
attention to the fact that on January 
26 the Boston Globe published the price 
of butter in Boston, Mass., as being 75 
cents a pound. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If I have the 
power to yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico, I do so. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to say that I 
was informed by a man in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture only last week that 
not only were as many million pounds 
of butter as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts spoke of given away by the United 
States, but that during the past year 
many million dollars’ worth of cheese 
were given away by the United States. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am glad to receive that information 
from the Senator from New Mexico, and 
thank him for giving it. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If I have the 
power to do so, I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts also undoubtedly knows that 
since the end of the last war the United 
States gave away $20,000,000,000 to Eu- 
rope for purposes perhaps less worthy 
than the one he has referred to? 

The article referred to is as follows: 
Since Korean War Bercan, More THAN 

75,000,000 Pounps or Butter GiveEN AwaYy 

BY UNITED STATES 

(By John W. Ball) 

Uncle Sam has given away more than 75,- 
000,000 pounds of butter—half of it over- 
seas—since the Korean war started last June. 
Other millions were sold at one-fourth the 
Government's ‘cost. The entire cost of the 
butter given away was about $45,000,000. 

While Agriculture Department’s Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation was handing out these 
supplies with a more than lavish hand, the 
Army Quartermaster was buying 20,000,000 
pounds at full market price, or about $12,- 
000,000. The Army, also bought more than 
7,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine, for the 
use of all the armed services. It is now buy- 
ing about 4,000,000 pounds of butter and 
1,000,000 pounds of oleo each month to feed 
the ever-increasing armed services. 

The Government’s transactions in butter 
make one of the most fantastic stories in 
all the weird operations of the farm price 
support system. 

Besides giving away millions of pounds of 
butter while the Army was buying it in in- 
creasing amounts each month, CCC now 
proudly boasts that it sold 127,000,000 
pounds on the domestic market at 60 cents 
a pound, plus handling charges of not more 
than 3 cents and usually less. 

The last of these transactions took place 
justly recently, all of them in the last few 
months. Some of these supplies allegedly 
went into the speculative market. The but- 
ter CCC sold at 60 cents a pound to Amer- 
ican commercial dealers, was selling for 71 
cents on the Chicago market a week ago and 
is now bringing around 69 cents. 

The 60 cents that CCC got for its supplies— 
virtually all bought this year—was the price 
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that the Government paid for the butter 
under the fixed, arbitrary terms twice laid 
down by Congress within the last 30 months 
in the Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949. 
About 2 to 3 cents a pound was added for 


han , 

(The Government’s price support program 
has cost more than $100,000,000 already this 
year, according to President Truman’s budget 
message. It probably will reach double that 
figure by the year’s end June 30. It cost one 
and six-tenths billion in fiscal year 1949.) 


FIFTEEN-CENT PRICE TO ITALY 


Here’s the butter story step by step: 

During 1949 and 19230 CCC bought 242,- 
000,000 pounds of butter to keep consumer 
prices high and farmers happy. 

Of this amount it sold 127,000,000 pounds 
to commercial dealers, in recent months at 
60 cents a pound. 

Another 5,500,000 pounds were sold last 
September to the Government of Italy at 15 
cents a pound. (In the same month the 
Army bought 3,180,737 pounds for $1,963,066, 
or a little more than 61 cents a pound.) 

About 51,000,000 pounds more was given 
free of charge plus freight costs to the school 
lunch program and to private or State chari- 
ties. Estimates place the amount that went 
free of charge to domestic charities at about 
40 million pounds. 

Another 37,500,000 pounds was donated 
free of charge for shipment to foreign coun- 
tries as follows: Israel, 18,847,350 pounds; 
Yugoslavia, 11,000,000 pounds; Germany, 
5,400,000 pounds; Italy, 1,352,900 pounds; 
France, 547,250 pounds; Trieste, 278,000 
pounds; Austria, 70,500 pounds, Tunisia, 55,- 
000 pounds; India, 51,500 pounds; French 
Morocco, 44,000 pounds; Great Britain, 43,000 
pounds; Greece, 31,525 pounds; and Norway, 
22,500 pounds. 

These foreign shipments were given free, 
freight paid to shipboard. Distribution was 
made in the foreign countries by welfare 
agencies, such as CARE, Jewish welfare 
groups, the Friends, etc. All such agencies 
were first approved for the donations by the 
State Department. 

As of January 12, CCC had only 8,500,000 
pounds of butter left. This, it reported, has 
been “committed,” mostly for the school 
lunch program. 

In the present fiscal year CCC has lost 
$24,000,000 on butter, in addition to the Army 
purchases. 


The Government’s Part in the Nation’s 
World Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, . 
the New York State Agricultural Society, 
the oldest of its kind in the United States, 
held its one hundred and nineteenth an- 
nual meeting in Chancellor’s Hall, State 
Education Building, at Albany, N. Y., on 
January 24, The central theme for dis- 
cussion at its conference was the Na- 
tion’s World Responsibilities, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the citizen’s part, 
labor’s part, industry, agriculture, and 
the Government. My part of the discus- 
sion related to the Government’s part in 
world affairs which I include herewith: 

The building in which this meeting is 
held today and this auditorium awaken 
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treasured memories for me. While a law 
student in this city I was employed as 
messenger, clerk, and reviewer of regents’ 
examinations here in the education depart- 
ment, and in this very chamber, Chancellor’s 
Hall, some years ago I witnessed the inaugu- 
ration of the commissioner of education of 
this State, a man whom I regard as the 
noblest soul I have ever known. I am 
honored to be the son of that man. 

So it is a pleasure to me to be here among 
these many memories of yesterday, among 
old friends, and to be a participant in this 
gathering which is of real significance to our 
great State and to its men and women who, 
through their agricultural contributions, 
bring so much to the State and Nation 
and to the men and women of our Armed 
Forces, with whom I have long felt so closely 
allied as a result of my congressional identi- 
fication with the Armed Forces for the past 
14 years. 

For any person to be asked to speak of 
the Government's part in the Nation’s world 
responsibilities today, in suct. troubled and 
epochal times, and by such an important 
a society as this, in itself constitutes an 
honor and recognition. 

1 must in candor confess that I have 
deliberately accepted the invitation to be 
here in that spirit. 

I have done so perhaps in some despera- 
tion. My choice seemed a little bleak. 
Either I could immodestly approach the 
problem as constituting recognition of an 
unusual sort, or I could submit to the over- 
whelming sense of inadequacy any reason- 
able person ought to feel in approaching a 
subject to this magnitude today. 

In measuring our future today, I think 
all of us must recognize that the role of 
our National Government, perhaps for years 
ahead, will encompass virtually all significant 
areas of our economy and wil’ penetrate 
deeply into all critical areas of this dis- 
tressed and frightened globe. 

It is, in fact, in keeping with many cur- 
rents of present-day thought to say that 
the citizens of our land are impatiently de- 
manding a greater role for our Government 
than—remarkably enough—Government it- 
self appears ready to assume. 

I think this yearning for governmental 
initiative and guidance in these times is 
not so extraordinary. There are unparalleled 
times. The problems we face internationally 
are not new among mankind, for they are 
the age-old problems of survival, of violence 
and bloodshed, of misery and despair, of 
revolutionary movements among downtrod- 
den peoples, of despotism, of threats to all 
Christian values and concepts. 

These are not the problems that make 
our times unparalleled. Neither is the stern- 
ness of the test in today’s world accountable 
for public yearnings for greater Government 
energy and purposeful direction of national 
affairs. 

The mark of our times is the vast com- 
plexity of the issues with which we must 
work, and the awful consequences if we 
miscalculate our course. Our national power 
has become so vast that once set in motion, 
like the great flywheel (and, unfortunately, 
slow to start, like the flywheel), it is a serious 
task indeed to arrest its motion. 

So as citizens, lacking access to the factual 
data from which decisions of high public 
policy are derived, it is our right to demand 
wisdom, te demand initiative, to demand 
a great sense of responsibility, and to demand 
vision and statecraft on the part of our 
Government collectively, and on the part of 
our public leaders individually. Our people 
are making these demands upon our Gov- 
ernment today in steadily increasing volume. 
The reason is clear. That reason is the 
Official title of these remarks—the people 
have become acutely aware of “the Govern- 
ment’s part im the Nation's world respon- 
sibilities,” 


And our people are demanding that the 
Government fulfill that part. 

I think it is clear enough that the role of 
our Government is, in regard to international 
problems, to serve as the rudder on our ship 
of State. It is the instrumentality of the 
people of the United States through which 
they determine their direction in world af- 
fairs, and through which they give evidence 
of their collective meaning to the nations of 
the world. It is trite, but largely true, to 
say that the Government is only as coura- 
geous, as insistent, as idealistic, as fare 
sighted, and as wise as are the people them- 
selves, for the Government in our society 
must always closely mirror the citizens, for 
better or worse, or surely collapse or be frus- 
trated in its ventures. 

But this fundamental tenet of our system 
does not absolve our Government leaders 
from their own responsibilities. They are 
not to be mere weathercocks responding 
helplessly to the public breeze. Not only do 
they have a responsibility for leadership in 
areas in which the people are not informed 
but our Government leaders also hold the 
awful responsibility for charting a course 
for the ship of state through uncharted and 
perilous waters, the citizens being in a posi- 
tion uncomfortably similar to that of the 
impressed seamen and having, oftentimes— 
some say especially so in odd-numbered 
years—just about as much to do with the 
direction of the vessel as does the impressed 
seaman. 

In these circumstances we can see clearly 
the role of the Government in today's world. 

It is to lead our people, in areas where 
they are inadequately informed and where 
for reasons of national security they cannot 
be informed. 

It is to guide our Nation through the 
shadowy and threatening valleys which must 
be traversed if we are to reach the plains of 
an assured and lasting peace. 

It is to harness and concentrate our power, 
economic and military, to bring the great 
potentialities of our land to bear when and 
where needed for the task before us. 

It is to instill confidence and faith among 
other nations in the world in the ultimate 
conquest of tyranny by freemen, and to 
bring courage and determination to those to 
whom the cause seems so hopeless today. 

And in these awesome undertakings, the 
Government must ever remain the tool of 
our free citizens, reflecting their collective 
will, for all that it does or attempts to do 
hinges upon how effectively this is done. 

Of these obligations upon our Government 
today, there can be no doubt amongst any of 
us who love freedom and revere the type of 
society which has made our country the 
phenomenon of the ages, that the greatest 
test of all is whether or not we can prevent 
the world from bursting into flames that 
would ravage victor and vanquished alike. 
The spectre of the blinding flash of the atom 
bomb, the shattering roar of mighty rockets 
fired from aircraft or distant platforms, the 
hidden menace of bacteriological warfare 
and chemical warfare, the nightmarish pros- 
pect of the new and untold terrors of the 
hydrogen bomb, the frenzy and terror and 
hideousness of modern war, all this lies pos- 
sibly, some say probably, before us, as our 
Government strives with all the means at its 
command to prevent the holocaust. 

Yes; here is the prime role of our Govern- 
ment in the Nation’s world responsibilities. 
To achieve peace—peace with honor—lasting, 
durable peace to permit our people and all 
of mankind to work for their betterment, 
freed from the oppressive fear of war. 

How this can best be done is the central 
topic of our times, in and out of the Govern- 
ment. 

It is the focal point around which the 
Congress revolves in all of its major delibera- 
tions. 

I have felt for quite some time that this 
challenging problem has been compounded 
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of far too much defeatism and bias to be 
soundly resolved. In the approach of many 
of us to this issue, I have sensed time and 
again that revulsion against war by many 
of our peace-loving peoples has led them to 
an attempt to deny the military facts of 
life through a sort of psychological escapism 
which we see commonly among children who 
find facing up to hard facts to be too dis- 
tasteful. It is this sort of escapism that 
produces the inclination to consign Europe 
to her own doom and to take the apparently 
easier road of girijing ourselves with moats 
of wind and water, leaving the world to 
simmer in its evil brew as if we were not 
also in the pot. 

And from our inherited biases against 
things and peoples foreign stem our tendency 
to dismiss contemptuously the halting steps 
of Europeans to strengthen their own de- 
fenses. We tend to oerlook completely how 
different it must be to be so situated as to 
have to look down the muzzle of a Russian 
gun which may go off while you are rearm- 
ing than it is to counsel strong hearts and 
stout defiance from this citadel 3,C00 miles 
away. 

In making that observation, I do not mean 
to pose as an apologist for the inadequacies 
of our European friencs. Neither do I de- 
sire to imply in any way that our ~eople 
can be or shouid be content with anything 
but effort on their part comparable to that 
which our Nation is ‘»aking in the cause of 
freedom, 

However, it is one thing for the coach to 
stay on the sidelines, shouting to his battle- 
weary, bruised team, “They can’t hurt us.” 
It is far more meaningful if the coach makes 
the same comment, “They can’t hurt us,” 
when he too is in the fight with his team. 

I feel, therefore, that we are a bit prone 
to deprecate the impact upon our European 
friencs of their proximity to the mighty and 
truculent Russian war machine. I some- 
times wonder how vigorous Mexico or Canada 
would be if England or France were exhorting 
them to arm against America, if our actions 
and attitudes were and had long been 
menacing toward those countries. My 
guess is that their rearmament effort would 
be halting and slow, or at least prudent. 

To return to our theme, What is the 
proper role of our Government in dealing 
with this problem? 

Our citizens of this great land must hope 
that our Government can weld th~ European 
nations and other freedom-loving nations 
of the world into a working, virile, deter- 
mined and powerful team dedicated to ithe 
prevention of aggression in the world. That 
is the present obligation and effort. And I 
feel profoundly that all of us must pray that 
that effort is bles.ed with success. 

You will note that I have not stated an 
alternative. I have emphasized the impor- 
tance of creating a free world determination 
and concert of military effort. I have men- 
tioned no alternative because the prospect 
is too fearful to contemplate. Contrary to 
the views of some others, my conviction, 
based on harsh military facts, is that ulti- 
mate destruction awaits America if we seek 
to go it alone on this tormented planet, con- 
signing the vast resources and in\iustrial 
capacities of the remainder of the world to 
the diabolical Reds. 

Appealing though this plague-on-the- 
rest-of-the-world concept is, as an escapist 
mechanism by which to construct a more 
pleasant dream world than the facts war- 
rant, it smacks too much of an effort to 
destroy the Russian bear by gorging him 
to death. I find it difficult to believe that 
this Nation, or any nation, can vanquish 
communism by giving it indigestion. 

Neither can any of us look with anything 
less than dread upon the situation that 
would ensue if the Reds were permitted to 
place the resources and industrial complex 
of Western Europe into their own orbit to 
develop endlessly, remorselessly, day and 
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night, year in and year out, until the vaunted 
industrial supremacy of America became a 
nostalgic memory, or until America de- 
stroyed hers2lf in the endless torment of an 
armaments race stupendous beyond belief. 

Nor is security to be found in passive de- 
fense, as the annals of warfare amply dem- 
onstrate, and as ancient Rome found to 
her sorrow. Moats of wind and water be- 
come highways—avenues of approach—to 
the nation with superior air or naval fleets. 
I shudder to contemplate the disasters to be 
heaped upon future American generations if 
this generation should yield to the Reds the 
shipyards of France, Belgium, Italy, and 
England, along with thcir aircraft manufac- 
turing capabilities, all of this potentially 
mighty strength supplemental to the Rus- 
sian industrial system. Surely there could 
be no doubt that ultimately America would 
be crushed in the industrial effort this ter- 
rible competition would require; or, if our 
land gave up the race in order to preserve its 
economy, military conquest of our land could 
only be our ultimate reward. 

Does this mean, then, that the role of our 
Government is simply t> deny the industrial 
capacity of Western Europe to the Soviet 
Union? No, the responsibility is more se- 
rious than that. Our Government must, cer- 
tainly, deny to the Soviet Union the indus- 
trial capabilities of Europe even in the ter- 
rible eventuality of Russian seizure of these 
areas. But the lessons of the last war are 
clear in this respect. Air power has severe 
limitations, as we see daily in the press ac- 
counts of the warfare in Korea. Not only is 
air power unable, of itself, to stop the ad- 
vance of a powerful ground army, but it can- 
not scourge a nation to death by and of it- 
self. All of us remember the Nazi's guided 
missiles launching sites late in the last war 
when America and her allies had complete 
air superiority. Despite innumerable bomb- 
ing attacks, despite all that air power could 
do, it was only when the ground troops over- 
ran these sites that all of them could be put 
out of commission. 

It would be no different in a future war. 
Should the Soviet Union overrun Western 
Europe, we could never wholly eliminate the 
industrial strength this victory would add to 
the Red military machine. I am reminded 
of the fact that in spite of the tremendous 
and innumerable bombing attacks on Nazi 
Germany from 1942 until 1944, German war 
production climbed steadily until American 
armies were at the frontiers and our air at- 
tacks were turned primarily to tactical pur- 


poses. 

The harsh military fact, true heretofore in 
warfare, equally true today, is that a nation 
is defeated only when its military force, 
ground, air, and naval, is destroyed or ren- 


dered impotent. This demands a mighty 
ground force quite as much as a mighty air 
force and mighty navy. Much as we might 
wish it, there is no other route, 

The only way I know to keep the military 
potential of Western Europe from being ex- 
ploited to our ultimate disaster by the Reds 
is to keep them from overrunning it in the 
first instance. 

That is our problem. That is the awful 
responsibility of our Government. 

It cannot be accomplished by purchasing 
allies or by compelling the nations of Western 
Europe, by cajolery or economic pressure, to 
create armed forces. A military organization 
cannot be an effective fighting machine un- 
less there is in existence a strong national 
determination and will to fight behind that 
organization. Neither can it be accomplished 
by America's manhood and American mili- 
tary machines alone. Our manpower is too 
limited; our national economy cannot end- 
lessly withstand the strains such a policy 
would produce. 

It can be accomplished only if the will of 
Western Europe to resist is sufficiently strong 
to instill in European fighting forces the 


strength to stand up against the alien forces 
to the east. That will to resist must come 
from within those nations themselves. It 
cannot be obtained from America, Deter- 
mination to retain national and personal 
freedom is not a marketable quantity; it 
comes from the national character and tradi- 
tions. 

But this does not leave our Government 
impotent and consigned to a wringing of 
hands while awaiting, hopefully, a resurgence 
of a European will to resist. There are posi- 
tive steps our Government can and must 
take, and has taken. These steps include 
economic assistance within limits, nearly all 
of which, in my own view, has been given 
that should be. They include direct military 
assistance in the form of military equipment 
and advice where needed, this program still 
requiring considerable implementation in 
the future to be effective, end also requiring 
@ much greater autonomy of military per- 
sonnel in Europe and less State Department 
control. The effort also requires continuing 
encouragement of the European countries to 
confederate, to remove artificial restrictions 
on trade and commerce and military effort 
in order that a healthy European economy 
and military capacity cin be built. 

But more than this is also involved. 

There is also involved the commitment of 
American military strength to Europe. The 
American fleet must have sufficient aircraft 
carrier strength to provide promptly air su- 
periority where and when needed at vital 
areas in the Mediterranean, in and around 
the British Isles, and over the coastal areas 
of the European continent. The American 
Air Force must amass sufficient fighter 
strength in England, in Africa, and on the 
continent itself to withstand, in concert with 
our allies, the initial Soviet assault from the 
air should it be unleashed. Our Air Force 
must also maintain in instant readiness the 
bombing power required from British, Afri- 
can, and other bases to pulverize strategic 
Soviet installations in the event the neces- 
sity arises. 


must be to provide enough to make it evident 
to Europe that America has both the intent 
and the ability to stand with the Europeans 

the Soviet Union on the European 
Continent, and that the American ability is 
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impact on public and congressional attitudes 
and activities for months thereafter. 
It is well for all of us to keep foremost in 


t in the course of the last war, prima- 
rily as a result of our unfortunate and short- 
sighted addiction to the term “unconditional 
surrender,” insisted upon by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the Casablanca conference, 
we upset the balance of power in the world. 
More than that, and more deadly, we actually 


flow, whether it be our own, that of our 
friends, or the armed might of the Commu- 


tion and efforts of other nations, and we find 
ourselves faced by this uncomfortable fact in 
both Europe and Asia today. 

Our Government now must fill these power 
vacuums. We must do it by strengthening 
our allies, by strengthening ourselves, and 
also—and I emphasize this point—by bring- 
ing Germany and Japan back into the family 
of nations as counterweights in the balance 
against Russian aggression. 

Only if we follow this course of action, only 
if we follow it with the firmest determination 
and dedication, only if we pursue this objec- 
tive with a great sense of urgency, leaving 
behind business-as-usual concepts and, even 
foregoing the peacetime emphasis on orderly 
and efficient processes, can we hope to 
succeed. 

All of these functions constitute the pri- 
mary role of our Government in world affairs 
today. They are risky. They are fateful for 
mankind. I have not the slightest doubt that 
because of our faith in the , Who 
after all will dispose of these matters in His 
own way, regardless of our efforts—because 
of our devotion to freedom, because of our 
vast disproportion of military resources and 
industrial capabilities, and because the entire 
effort is so patently worth the cost, whatever 
it may be, we shall succeed. 


Tom Sweeney Replies to Public Opinion 
Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the editor of the 
Wheeling News-Register and Intelli- 
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gencer, Wheeling, W. Va., conducted a 
poll of his readers listing 10 queries 
bearing on the world crisis. One of the 
most interesting responses received was 
submitted by Tom Sweeney, of Wheel- 
ing, who served as a navigator in the 
Naval Air Corps during World War II. 
Prior to his military service Commander 
Sweeney was a member of the West Vir- 
ginia Senate for several terms and was 
the sponsor of many constructive meas- 
ures. He is an executive in the T. B. 
Sweeney Agency of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Co. In view of his political 
and business background and his exten- 
sive service in both the European and 
Pacific theaters, the proposals he offered 
will be of interest to the House. His 
response to the poll reads as follows: 
EpiTor, THE NEWS-REGISTER, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Dear Sir: As a nation we cannot allow 
ourselves to be bled white in a series of land 
actions throughout the world. Or the other 
hand, can we afford to withdraw behind 
your Atlantic-Pacific-Hemispheric wall? We 
could have in 1940. Outside was a world 
divided, and we held the balance of power. 
In my campaign for the United States Senate 
in that year my foreign policy platform was 
the Herbert Hoover-Intelligencer-News-Reg- 
ister doctrine of today. It was sound, sen- 
sible, and rejected. 

But the world outside has changed. And 
how confused have been the politicians who 
brought us to our present dilemma, is pro- 
vided by the picture of our present leaders 
attempting to rearm, as allies, the very na- 
tions whom their predecessors called upon 
us to destroy. They have committed us so 
deeply that complete withdrawal would 
amount to flat desertion of those whom we 
may someday need as much as they now 
need us. Yet, like it or not, isolation with- 
out friends, will soon be forced upon us— 
unless we are willing to change the rules of 
the game. 

And that is what I want now to propose 
we do. Why not a new kind of Monroe Doc- 
trine—a new kind of war? Why would it not 
be meeting the dilemma with common sense, 
if our Nation declared to the world that— 

1, We recognize that in the modern world 
fifth-column forces are a military arm of 
an aggressor as surely as its uniformed 
armies, and that such Communist armies 
(Russia’s new kind of war) already exist 
within the borders of free nations all over 
the earth. 

2. We stand ready to declare punitive war 
on such forces, or any forces of Communist 
aggression anywhere in the world, where 
representatives of a free people, wantonly 
attacked from within or without, ask for 
our protection. 

8. Punitive war will be limited to: (a) Air, 
naval, or commando missions against the 
nerve centers and arteries of the aggressor 
without commitment of land forces to the 
invasion or defense of any soil beyond our 
boundaries; (b) enlightenment—not de- 
struction—of civilian populations, even 
oer such be already indoctrinated as our 

‘oes. 

4. We will consult with and seek joint ac- 
tion with the United Nations, taking drastic 
action only where delay might be fatal. 

5. We will press such war as a permanent 
condition; cessation of aggression, not vic- 
tory over an enemy, being its intent. 

Our immediate » and my argu- 
ments to support it, would be as follows 
under such a doctrine: 

1. Declaration of punitive war on Russia’s 
puppet satraps in China and Korea. 

2. Gradual withdrawal of land forces from 
Korea with naval and air units only remain- 
ing on our island bases. 


3. Intense propaganda in China by radio 
and leaflets in language such as this: “If 
this were a bomb, you would not be alive. 
It could be a bomb, but it isn’t, because we 
are friends who regret the loss of every Chi- 
nese life as we regret our own. Our only 
enemies are the leaders who have forced 
themselves upon you. They are not the 
heirs of your ancestors. They are just trai- 
torous puppets of a foreign nation that 
wants to make your people bleed and die in 
battle while they sit back in hypocritical 
sanctity. You will be safe if you do not go 
near these foreign masters. But we must 
warn all that at any moment we may decide 
to annihilate 100,000 at a time. Do not die 
among those who serve them. They want 
only to make slaves of you. We want only 
to throw them out. Join the millions of 
your brothers who are help us free China.” 
(It is in this field that the Sdviet world has 
won its greatest victories. Our propaganda 
has been mush. The ideals of democracy! 
To peasant millions such talk is incompre- 
hensible, as academic as a treatise on para- 
dise. As to that, how many Americans know 
what a democracy is? How many could ex- 
plain why we are not a democracy but in- 
stead a Republic?) 

4. Collaboration with Chiang Kai-shek and 
all other friendly forces within China. They 
would be legion. That is communism’s great 
weakness. It rules by force of ignorance and 
fear. The iron curtain is the clue to its 
point of greatest vulnerability. 

5. Continuous precision bombing of troop 
centers, enemy ships, and other isolated mil- 
itary objectives. 

Such wars could be conducted on a dozen 
fronts from nearby bases for a fraction of 
what our Korean action has already cost in 
lives and materials, and without any risk of 
“losing face.” Our pilots, naval, and intelli- 
gence personnel only would have to risk their 
lives. But they do, anyway. 

This program would be based on a frank 
acknowledgment that we could not hope to 
conquer by invasion the land masses of Rus- 
sia and Asia any more than they could hope 
to do the same to us. Man to man on their 
soil they can swarm over us like locusts. But 
at a distance and with weapons the odds are 
al on our side. Why play their game when 
we can make them play our game? I pre- 
dict that the war of the future will be devas- 
tation at long range, and to prepare for it 
does not mean to draft huge armies. It 
means, on the contrary, to cut the Army to 
@ reserve force, while building up our Air 
Force, our Navy, our science research, and 
the bastions of our Asiatic, Arctic, and At- 
lantic frontiers to the shores of Asia on the 
west and Europe on the east. 

Of what avail a local civilian-defense or- 
ganization? Of what avail a million men in 
uniform, or the world’s best air force? Or 
the most modern radar equipment on the 
Great Lakes or the Hudson—if just one 
enemy plane carrying one atom bomb reaches 
our borders? Radar would tell you a plane is 
there. But it could not tell you whose plane, 
Unless detected on some far arctic shore, 
where any plane ‘s a suspicious plane, it 
would be just any old airliner plodding its 
way unnoticed toward any destination. Do 
we have a radar screen extending from Alas- 
ka across northern Canada to Nova Scotia? 
Have we secret agreements with our neigh- 
bors coordinating such detecting devices? Do 
they even have the means to install any ade- 
quate system of warning? 

I have long doubted it. A Senate com- 
mittee recently returned from Alaska re- 
moved my doubts. I now know that our 
leadership, which seems never to see to the 
heart of a problem, has failed even in our 
own Territory of Alaska to provide any ade- 
quate mechanism of detection. To my mind 
immediate action on this point is imperative 
above even our action in Korea. For it is over 
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the arctic that that little group of planes 
would come that could lay waste some morn- 
ing in an instant to 10 of our greatest cities. 

The objection is raised that if we waged 
tis kind of incessant war against commun- 
ism on all fronts, it wouldn't be long until 
Russia struck us such a blow. That would 
be our best break, but they won’t for many 
years to come, because they know that today 
at long range we could give it back 10 for 1. 
The great weakness of a free people is that 
it cannot choose the time and place to 
fight. If we could strike with the cold cal- 
culation with which our enemies will strike 
us when they are ready, we would have put 
an-end to the world’s troubles in 1945 while 
we had sole possession of the bomb, a million 
men in Europe, and the land of our sworn 
enemy, already in ruins at our feet. Next 
best is, by honorable behavior, to provoke 
them into striking us before they are ready. 

Such a program I think we could afford. 
It would give comfort to our allies (who 
know that we cannot support them forever) 
while forcing them into greater self-reliance; 
rain destruction on our enemies (where re- 
building would not be our responsibility) ; 
require no billions to put millions into uni- 
form (our Army would be ready long before 
any enemy could land in force on our shores) ; 
strengthen our production might; and pre- 
serve and defend in depth, the great arsenal 
upon which, in the last analysis, the whole 
free world depends. 

Sincerely, 
Tom SwEeEneyY. 


Natural-Gas-Line Explosions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with H. R. 88, which I filed 
on January 3, 1951, and which has been 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, I requested the 
Federal Power Commission to furnish 
me with such details as it might have 
with reference to explosions on natural- 
gas pipelines. This information has now 
been sent to me with a letter from 
Chairman Mon C. Wallgren, which is 
self-explanatory. 

I have written to the several compa- 
nies, with two objectives in mind: First, 
I believe it is important to have the ac- 
curacy of this data determined by the 
companies, since they obviously have full 
details in their files; second, I want to 
obtain any further information as to 
these explosions listed and as to any 
other explosions which may have oc- 
curred but as to which the Federal Power 
Commission has no information. 

On the basis of the information now 
available, one conclusion seems to be 
clear—that such accidents have in- 
creased in frequency during the last 
3 years. The tabulation shows 8 such 
accidents in 1948, 12 in 1949, and 14 
in 1950, and it should be noted that the 
last of the listed accidents covers 76 line 
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breaks during the testing of section of mation concerning explosions on natural-gas 
pipe between Raritan and Rahway Rivers 
near Colonia, N. J. 


: all the information that has been received 


regarding 
PEepeRAL Power CoMMISsION, breaks and explosions on interstate pipe- 
Washington, January 25, 1951. lines. This information has been gathered 

Hon. Jonn W. HEsELTON, from various sources such as newspaper re- 
United States House of Representatives, ports, letters, telegrams, conferences, and 
Washington, D. C. investigations. The Commission cannot 

Dear Mk. Hesetton: In response to your vouch for the accuracy of the data nor can 
letter of January 5, 1951, requesting infor- the Commission state that such data rep- 


resents all the line breaks and explosions 
that have occurred in this country. 

Many of the breaks listed in the tabulation 
show “no details” as to persons injured or 
killed. It is believed that in most of these 
cases no person was injured or killed and 
damage to property was slight. 

If there is any other information you de- 
sire, please do not hesitate to call on us. 

C'neerely yours, 
Mon C. WALLGREN, 
Chairman. 


Information received by Federal Power Commission concerning line breaks on interstate pipelines as of Jan. 12, 1951 


Pipeline company Location of line break 


Feb.” 21, 1947 
olorado ew M ae 1942 

Michigan Gas 8: Den, 7, 1947 

Panhandle Eastern Lys Co.... Dec. & 


United Gas Pipe Line Co...........| Dallas-Fort Worth sre, Texas.... pee. 1944 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co....| Valve 120-121, West Virginia. ei 1944 
Do vas 119-120, West Virginia eb. 1947 


Culpeper, 


=} Besritawn, i icant 
Union County, Ark.... 
Grant County, Ark... 
White euaty, Ark... 
Pike County, ind 


Pulaski County, Ark_... 
Near Seymour, Ind 


Near Batesville, Ind. 


Adams County, Pa 
See County, Ind 


Grant County, Ark. 
West Chester, Pa........... sess. 


Johnson County, Il 
Montgomery County, Pa 
Noble oe Qhio 


Oi AG itenvnsnods 
cunts, Ohta 
Qhid.c.6<5.-s0881 F 


1 No details available. 
® Compressor station. 


Dr. Gordon Seagrave There being no objection, the editorial 
ici was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS as fo 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Another Paradox,” dealing with 
the case of Dr. Gordon Seagrave, pub- we have become so worked up over the hor- 
lished in the Columbus Evening Dispatch _rible lot of Europe's displaced persons, who 
of January 25, 1951. must be channeled to this country in whole- 


—~ ie pine pers — temporarily. 
Fray eke ae ag — 


fers an Mississippi River pipeline cross- 
Serious fires, some people injured, caused by 
during testing. 


Do. 
Explosion during line testing caused great 
property damage. 


Do. 
Se damages due to defective pipe. 


Damare to buildings settled for $18,000 due to 
ae ae 
canees Senate Sap taiietetiee pipe. 
ea. 2 compressor station causing 
Power caused fire in compressor station 
with $200,000 damages. 
Nominal damages due to defective b 
Defective pipe caused property es of 
Nominal damages due to defective pipe. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Explosion blew up cover plate where men were 
wor! 
pam caused by 
damages cansec defective pipe. 
eee pipe Sant explosion with $12,000 
ver eroded causing pipe to cont. 
‘ominal damages due Lr 


to defective 
Repheaien tipped up 12 feet of 


8 Sseess ses & & 


88 FSS SSS LSSVSs SB 


aan occurred after pbeseentatis testing. 
76 oe section of 
pipe between Raritan and way Rivers. 


sale lots; so engrossed in the raising of funds 
for alien unfortunates in the mass; so pre- 
occupied with raising taxes to finance 


eler vanished into a Hungarian concentration 
camp—or worse, Angus Ward endured a year 
of imprisonment in a filthy Chinese Com- 
munist jail, captive of the same people who 
a few weeks ago lived in luxury in New York's 
Waldorf-Astoria while they commuted daily 
to Lake Success to defame and defy the 
sipneless United Nations which, these days, 
makes American foreign policy. 
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Other American Presidents have met the 
problem of how to handle gangsters who 
seized American nationals. But Theodore 
Roosevelt's ultimatum, to the Moroccan 
bandits, “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli dead” 
now is only a forgotten line in the history 
textbooks. Or maybe it isn’t—a lot of things 
have disappeared from American textbooks 
in recent years at the behest of people who 
can’t see the American woods for the tower- 
ing trees of the one-world doctrine. 

Maybe it isn’t possible to do anything 
about Dr. Seagrave. But it would look a 
little more decent and honorable and self- 
respecting if our global-minded State De- 
partment could focus its attention for a 
moment on an individual American citizen 
in distress and at least look into the case. 
So far as we know, this isn’t being done and 
there is no intention to do so. 


It’s Happening on Your Own Front 
Lawn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
attempted to describe combat conditions 
as I experienced them as an infantry 
pattalion commander during World War 
II, but I always immediately realize how 
inadequate words are to tell the story 
fully. A patient at Walter Reed Hospi- 
tal here in Washington, D. C., has writ- 
ten about his experiences in Korea and 
to me he has clearly related how the 
man in the foxhole feels. 

Whatever I might say now would only 
detract from the story this infantry 
platoon leader has to say to every Amer- 
ican. His letter first appeared in the 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader and was 
reprinted in the Washington Star on 
January 24, 1951. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to 
include this letter which was written ty 
Lt. Robert T. Fallon: 

Ir’s HaPrpeNING ON Your Own Front LAWN 
(By Robert T. Fallon) 

I want to tell you something about a war. 

I want you to imagine for a moment that 
it is a very cold, wet, wintry evening at about 
10 o'clock. You have been sitting very com- 
fortably by your fireside reading the evening 
paper. It’s been a pleasant day, dismal out- 
side, but warm and restful by the fire. You 
decide to step out on the porch for a breath 
of air before turning in. I’m sure you've 
done it often. But on this particular eve- 
ning, a strange sight greets you. 

There's a great hole right in the raiddle of 
your front lawn, and the dirt has been 
thrown up all around it, outlined sharply 
against the white, even snow. Squatting in 
the hole is a hunched figure. 

Let me tell you something about him. 

He’s been in this area now for about 3 
weeks, living in a dozen holes just like this 
one on your front lawn. The most apparent 
thing about him is that he is cold, and that’s 
because out on your lawn it’s about 20 
degrees colder than where you're standing. 

now and then he'll grab his shovel 
and dig a little deeper in the hole just to 
keep warm. That's the only way he has, be- 


cause he'll be seen if he builds a fire, and 
he may bring mortar fire into your living 
room. 

He’s been cold for a long time—and wet. 
He can't feel his feet, and he’s getting wor- 
ried because he’s afraid they might be frost- 
bitten. It’s going to be a long night, and it’s 
going to get colder. 

He’s very dirty. The grease from a hun- 
dred “C” rations is frozen to his parka and 
gloves, coating the 2 weeks’ beard which 
covers his face.. Soot from the small fires he 
dares to make during the day is all over his 
pants and boots. 

But he’s dirty all the way through. He 
hasn't changed his underclothes in over a 
month and he doesn’t intend to for some 
time to come. It’s too cold to go down that 
far. You can smell him, and it’s bad. 

He’s pretty hungry, too. They didn’t get 
his rations up to him until after dark and 
he couldn’t build a fire to thaw them out. 
He’ll have to wait until morning. A cup of 
hot coffee would sure taste good. He looks 
old with that beard and sort of hunched-over 
posture. But he’s only about 19, though not 
like any 19-year-old you've ever seen. 

You may wonder what he’s thinking about 
as he sits there during those long solitary 
hours. Well, it’s not much. Just how cold 
it is and again how nice that coffee would 
be. Maybe every now and then he thinks 
of home, but that’s a long ways off and the 
cold, his feet, and his hunger are much more 
immediate. You'd be surprised how those 
three things can fill your mind. 

You notice that he’s cut a hole through 
your hedge and his rifle is sitting on the pile 
of dirt pointing in readiness through the 
opening. That’s another thing he’s think- 


-ing: When are they coming again? He gets 


@ little scared out there all alone. He'd like 
to go over and talk to this buddy in a similar 
hole about two houses up, but it’s not a 
good idea to go crawling around at night. 
He wishes they weren’t so far apart but it 
seems they always have a big sector to cover 
with never enough men to cover it. It 
doesn’t help being so far apart. 

What would you like to do with this man? 
Ask him in to your fireside, get him a cup 
of coffee? Would you like to loan him your 
razor and let him take a hot shower? Give 
him a bed to sleep in instead of the dirt and 
cold of his fox hole? Sure you would. You 
wouldn't think twice about it. But I'm afraid 
you can’t. There’s some one on that hill over 
there who wants to get into your front door, 
and the man was told by his platoon leader 
that he’s supposed to take care of your house 
and the one next door. So he can’t come in 
and you find that you can’t reach him. He’s 
very far away. 

But you come out in the morning and 
he’s still there, huddled over his little fire, 
thawing out his hands and his rations, trying 
to get the feeling back into his feet. By this 
time the hole is pretty deep from all the 
digging and he’s cut down a little more of 
your hedge. He’s there again when you come 
home from work. While you are greeted by a 
comfortable fire in a living room, the soldier 
is getting ready for another cold night. 

I have told you about this soldier, and 
placed jaim on your front lawn, because I 
want you to realize that every desolate hill 
that soldier defends in that far-off land is 
in reality your front door. There are people 
who want to get in to do you harm, and it’s 
his job to keep them away. He’s going to do 
his job and he’s not going to ask you to do 
it for him. If he has to sit on your front 
lawn in the cold, that’s just the way things 
go. He’s not going to begrudge you the com- 
forts of your fireside or your dinner table, 
but he'll be mighty bitter if he finds out that 
you're not doing your part of the job. 

What is “your job?” Well, it’s not really 
important what I happen to think “your 
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job” may be. But I think it is important that 
you find out soon what it is and start doing 
it, for whatever it is, it’s a vital part of a 
country’s struggle for existence. Perhaps it 
would be more clear to you what your job 
is if you returned home tonight to find that 
hunched, shivering figure sitting in a hole on 
your lawn. 


The Burma Surgeon: Will He Again 
Return? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, the strik- 
ing news account appearing in the cur- 
rent issue of Time concerning the trial 
and conviction of Dr. Gordon S. Sea- 
graves in Rangoon, Burma, and the 
strong editorials that are currently ap- 
pearing in the leading newspapers of 
the country confirms my feelings as ex- 
pressed before this House on January 19, 
1951, and in the words of one of the 
editorials appearing below, “Offhand it 
seems a very shabby reward to Dr. Sea- 
grave for a lifetime of loving labor in 
the service of the Burmese people.” 

It is not my desire as I pointed cut on 
the floor of this House on January 19 to 


‘create any misunderstanding or misap- 


prehension, and for that reason I am 
glad to note that within the past 10 
days many outstanding newspapers 
throughout the country have come to 
the support of this famous medical mis- 
sionary, who has given so much to the 
Burmese people. 

With the unanimous consent of the 
House, Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to 
extend my remarks and include first, a 
brief, yet clear-cut factual news item 
from Time covering the trial of the 
Burma surgeon: 


[From Time Magazine] 
Burma, SEA oF TROUBLES 


Three months ago famed Medical Mis- 
sionary Dr. Gordon S. (Burma Surgeon) Sea- 
grave entered Rangoon’s red-and-cream brick 
high court to stand trial for treason. Last 
week a crowd gathered to hear the verdict. 
Dr. Seagrave was brought into court from a 
comfortable United States Embassy bunga- 
low, where he was allowed to stay after he 
became ill in Rangoon’s crowded, noisy jail. 

The three judges filed in, took their places 
on the bench. Seagrave remained standing. 
One of the judges began reading the tri- 
bunal’s verdict: Charge No. 1, that Seagrave 
had given aid and comfort to the Sta‘e’s 
enemies by having tea with a Kachin rebel 
leader, allowing the rebels to play football 
on hospital grounds—not guilty; charge 
No. 2, that he had written a letter to facili- 
tate the rebels’ arrest of a Government com- 
missioner—guilty; charge No. 3, that he had 
given medical help to rebels—guilty. Said 
the judge: “We must take a serious view of 
the gravity of the offense. * * * While 
the country was in a sea of troubles, the 
accused * * * acted in a manner preju- 
dicial to the state and his act was like that 
of one—graphically described in the old Bur- 
mese saying—who pressed down with a pole 
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on a drowning man.” 
years’ hard labor. 
Seagrave did not flinch, but suddenly he 
looked older than his 53 years. For almost 
half his life Surgeon Seagrave had been giv- 
ing medical aid to Burmese peasants, and 
then a crazy-quilt civil war, around 
his hill-country hospital, had tangled him 
in bitter national rivalries. A Burmese re- 
porter asked him for his reaction to the 
verdict. He replied: “Whatever some few do 
to me, I want you to know I still love the 
people of Burma.” He added: “T sincerely 
hope the American people will not judge the 
people of Burma by the actions of a few.” 
Two Burmese nurses who had testified for 
Seagrave wept quietly. Seagrave patted 
their shoulders. His able Burmese attorney, 
U Kyaw Myint, who has served without fee, 
said: “I would like to appeal the case im- 
mediately. Will you sign the authority for 


The sentence: Six 


: “But I hate like sin to keep 


have to go to jail, 

“O Lord, I simply cannot sleep there.” 

to this time Seagrave had flatly refused to 
consider deportation; now he was heard 
say: “I think I would almost rather 
exile from Burma.” All of the Baptist 
sionaries in Burma were in Rangoon for 
meeting, but only one of them 

courtroom to hear sentence 

former colleague, who has 

pendently of the American 

Mission Society since 1942. 

courtroom, ve turned 

friend, Rev, Walter D. Sutton, 

his prayers. Said Seagrave: “God bless you. 
Don't forget to remember upwards.” 


Mr. Speaker, and ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, the great host of friends 
of this courageous surgeon in the United 
States, and especially Mrs. Seagrave, 
who now resides in the Baltimore area, 


legal counsel being extended Dr. Sea- 
grave by U. Kyaw Myint, an able Bur- 
mese attorney. 

Mr. Speaker, representative editorials 
that I have noted within recent days ap- 
pear below. I ask that they be included 
as a part of my remarks, and feel me 


[Prom the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer] 
A SHockine VERDICT 


The surprising report that Dr. Gordon Sea- 
grave, the famous Burma surgeon, had been 


Here was a medical missionary, educated 
at Johns Hopkins, who had given more than 
his life to serving the Burmese 


tor who long ago devoted his life to the cause 
of Christianity and the relief of suffering 
humanity in a backward land. 

He had been decorated by the United States 


But in 1949 Burma was in the throes of 
civil war; conditions were chaotic and con- 
fusing. Rebel Kachin tribesmen captured 


“I sincerely hope the American 
not judge the people of Burma by the actions 
of a few. I bear the Burmese people no 
malice for this.” 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Post] 
Burma SURGEON 

It is very difficult for Americans to under- 
stand the trial and conviction of Dr. Gor- 
don Seagrave, the famous Burma sur- 
geon, who became one of the legendary 
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ma and captured the city of Toungoo. Dur- 


Seng to escape across the Chinese 
border. Naw Seng is now said to have 
thrown in his lot with the Chinese Commu- 
nists. 


Most of these charges will strike Americans 
as rather frivolous; and, indeed, the Burmese 


to help them. Another charge of which he 
was found guilty was that of having written 
a letter to a nurse. This letter is supposed 
to have somehow enabled the rebels to cap- 
ture one Sao Hom Pha. a special commis- 
sioner to the Shan states. 

We think ft would be well if the Depart- 
ment of S‘ate which, througl its Embassy 
at Rangoon, has been keeping in close touch 
with the Seagrave case would” issue a ciari- 
fying statement concerning it. Offhand it 
seems a shabby reward to Dr. Seagrave 
for a lifetime of loving labor in the service 
of the Burmese people Meanwhile, it would 
be well to remember that Dr. Seagrave was 
convicted not under British but under Bur- 
mese law. In some quarters contrasts are 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. AI LEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I recently placed in the Recorp some 
guest editorials by Col. C. H. Lindsay, an 
outstanding leader in the business world 
in our section. It is refreshing to see 
men of the caliber of Colonel Lindsay 
thinking and acting along the lines por- 
trayed in his editorials. These editorials 
reveal Colonel Lindsay as a man of deep 
human understanding, possessing a great 
love of country and humanity. In this 
connection, I request that the following 
editorial be printed with my remarks: 
Democratic Braoruernoop Is a GreaT WEAPON 

AcaIns? COMMUNISM 
(By C. H. Lindsay) 

Ever since the writing of the Holy Bible 

th of Brotherhood 


and are guided from your heart to help, aid, 
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and assist your fellow man in the tasks of 
life. 

Where is brotherhood when management 
and labor daily fight between one another; 
where is the teaching of “live and let live?” 
For in true democracy, labor and capital and 
management are essential to one another; 
without one the other suffers and progress 
for all is sadly neglected. 

Brotherhood is the only weapon against 
the present evil of communism. We cannot 
have brotherhood when labor is fighting 
labor, management against labor, manage- 
ment against management and religious peo- 
ple against each other—all hindering de- 
mocracy and furthering communistic doc- 
trines. 

Especially today, the Communist seek foot- 
ho'sis in shipping, transportation, public 
utilities, newspapers, radio, labor and polit- 
ical offices; and thus, at the vital moment 
cripple our country’s production, demand 
and supply, lowering our present living 
standards which is just what the Commu- 
nists want so they can let us down to their 
standard and take over; then what kind of a 
life we would live. 

We must deal fairly with all topics, giving 
mankine an equal chance of making a de- 
cent and honest living, regardless of other 
teachings which we have had, and will have, 
as time moves on. Brotherhood can only 
be obtained when we help and live peace- 
fully with one another. As a guide to man- 
kind, we must follow the teachings of our 
forefathers, who established our present 
free, American way of life. 

Remember, democratic brotherhood must 
be daily practiced; personal gains against 
our fellow man laid aside. With the love of 
freedom, liberty, and justice in mind and 
with faith, hope, and fairness as our guide, 
we will be closer to the means of eliminating 
the satan of our present time—communism, 


Speaker Sam Rayburn, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in yester- 
day’s edition of the Washington Post 
there appeared an article written by Mr. 
Edward T. Folliard to mark an occasion 
of great historical significance which the 
Members will observe with great interest 
on tomorrow. I refer to the fact that on 
tomorrow the Speaker of the House will 
have occupied his position of high office 
longer than any precedins Speaker. 

In this connection I wish to extend the 
felicitations and best wishes to our great 
Speaker, Han. Sam Raysvurn, and to say 
that his continued useful service for 
many years to come is the wish and hope 
of all of us. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be included with my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The article is as follows: 

Sam Raysurn’s Toprinc Ciay’s RECORD 

(By Edward T. Folliard) 

Sam Raysurn, of Texas, who is able to say 
that he’s “one man in public life who’s satis. 
fied,” makes history this week. 

When he raps his gavel for order on Tues- 
day, Raysurn will have been Speaker of the 


House of Representatives longer than any 
man in the annals of the Republic. His serv- 
ice in that exalted office, which ranks third 
in the official hierarchy, will total 3,057 days. 

It was Henry Clay who established the 
record that is about to be broken. The great 
Kentuckian served as Speaker over a period 
of 14 years (1811-25), with two interrup- 
tions. His total number of days in the chair, 
the Library of Congress has figured out, was 
3,05614. 

Physically, there would be little resem- 
blance between the lanky, long-haired Clay 
and the stocky, bald Raysurn. In reading 
about the one and thinking about the other, 
however, you come to realize that Speaker 
Clay had at least two attributes which also 
are to be found in Speaker Rarnurn. They 
were great personal charm and persuasive 
eloquence. 

The greatest dissimilarity would seem to be 
in the matter of ambition. 

Clay, as Speaker, had his eyes on the White 
House, and in 1824 began a long but vain 
effort to win the Presidency. 

How Rayrsvuren feels about his place as No. 3 
man, he described with much feeling at a 
recent gathering of Democrats at the Shore- 
ham. 

“I am one man in public life,” he said, 
“who. satisfied, who has achieved every 
ambition of his youth. And so I am glad.” 

The story often has been told of how Sam, 
as a small boy, rode horseback for 12 miles 
to listen to Joseph Weldon Bailey, a mighty 
Texas orator. It was not long after this that 
he mapped out the stages of his career—to 
go to college, to the Texas Legislature, and 
then to Congress to start his climb to the 
Speakership. 

Saat’s rise to high place, although marked 
by the partisan battling that is expected in 
a democracy, has been serene compared to 
the feud-ridden career of Henry Clay. 

President “ruman alluded to this at the 
afore-mentioned gathering of Democrats at 
the Shoreham. He had been talking about 
the cordial relationship between himself and 
Vice President BarKLEY and Speaker Ray- 
BuRN. And this took him back to an earlier 
time when Andrew Jackson was President. 
Calhoun was Vice President and Clay (hav- 
ing left the House) was a Senator. 

“When Jackson was on his deathbed,” Mr. 
Truman recalled, ‘“‘someone asked him about 
the things he had left undone that he 
wished he had done while he was President. 
And he said one was that he should have 
hanged John C. Calhoun and shot Henry 
Clay. Well, now, there is no such parallel.” 

Sam RAYBURN came up from Bonham, Tex., 
to be a Member of the House in 1913. He 
was elected Speaker September 16, 1940, after 
the death of William B. Bankhead. There- 
after, as before, he demonstrated the truth 
of what had been said about him by his old 
friend and mentor, John Nance Garner. 

“Sam stays hitched,” Garner said, which 
was another way of saying that he lived up 
to his word. 

RAYBURN was as completely devoted to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was in the White 
House during -the earlier part of his service 
as Speaker, as he is today tc President 
‘Truman. 

On April 12, 1945, Mr. 'Truman (then Vice 
President) was in Speaker RaysBuRN’s office 
when he was called to the White House to be 
told that Mr. Roosevelt was dead. Thereafter 
some others gathered with RAyrsurn, in- 
cluding William 8S. White, of the New York 
Times, a fellow Texan. White, writing about 
it later, noted that Raysurn “wept silently.” 

“His heavy and very nearly immobile face 
was still in the shadows,” the Times man 
wrote, “and the only movements upon it were 
small and barely visible traces of the tears. 
He sv. *pt them away roughly. * * * 

“There, before friends, in words that are 
yet under the seal of that room, Mr. Raysurn 
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took an oath for the future. Its substance 
was that Sam RaysurN—southern Democrat 
and all—had followed Franklin Roosevelt in 
life, and that Sam Raysurn would follow 
Franklin Roosevelt in death.” 

Sam is a patient man, but he gets annoyed 
at the moaners and the groaners who say that 
the liberties of the American people are being 
destroyed. He says that has been the cry 
ever since Jefferson’s time. 

“Our liberties have been destroyed?” he 
asks. “In this land * * * everybody can 
say what they want to say, write what they 
want to write, speak what they want to 
speak, as long as in the doing of that they 
do not take away from the other fellow the 
same rights, the same prerogatives, and the 
same privileges to exercise the same 
rights * * *. That’s how our democracy 
has been destroyed.” 

The Texan was a big help to President 
Truman in the 1948 election, and was cred- 
ited with doing much in cooling down pas- 
sions in the South. 

Standing alongside Mr. Truman one night 
in San Antonio, he told a crowd that the 
Missourian had “shoulders broad enough, 
heart big enough, and a mind keen enough 
to do a good job for this sick and war-weary 
world.” 

More recently he asked for support of Mr. 
Truman, and said that if this was forthcom- 
ing, Americans could look forward “to the 
sunshine of a better day, of peace in the 
world that every good man and every good 
woman * * * is praying for tonight.” 

Speaker Raysurn lives quietly when he is 
away from the Capitol, and is rarely to be 
seen in Washington’s social whirl. When 
he does go out, however, he is likely to cap- 
tivate those who hear him. 

A month or so ago he attended a banquet 
of the Touchdown Club. Sam was accorded 
a tremendous ovation. 

Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, using fout- 
ball jargon, gave this estimate of him: 

“SaM RAYBURN is one of the great all-time 
All-Americans. When his party is in power 
he is a strong offensive player. When his 
party is in the minority there is no better 
defensive player. Sam RaYBURN has never 
had to call time out or have a substitute— 
he’s a 60-minute player every day.” 

The most meaningful tribute that has 
come to RaysuRN—and one that ought to be 
heeded by Moscow—was delivered in the 
House on January 3 by a Republican, Repre- 
séntative Joe Martin, of Massachusetts. 

Martin, who became Speaker when the 
Democrats lost the Congress in 1946 and who 
probably would take over the gavel again if 
the Republicans were successful in 1952, 
called attention to the distinction that lay 
ahead for RaysurN on January 30. He said 
that no man could be elected time after time, 
as the Texan had, unless he was a man of 
fine character, of extraordinary ability, great 
fairness, and a parliamentarian par excel- 
lence. 

“Those are virtues which we have in our 
Speaker,” Martin said. “In this hour of 
confusion * * * of uncertainty * * * 
we have a man who has the courage; we 
have a man who has the firmness to do 
that which is right, to the end that our 
country may emerge a better country. 

“We are sometimes misunderstood by our 
friends in other countries. We fight, we de- 
bate, we vote, and then we settle the 
question. 

“They cannot understand that these are 
the practical principles that make for a 
democracy, a republic. They cannot see 
either that when our fight is over, that when 
we reach a decision, we are all united, we 
are all American but with one thought: To 
make America a better land for all our 


people.” 
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Real Brotherhood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr.CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include herewith an editorial 
from the Farmington Press, Farmington, 
Mo., entitled “Real Brotherhood”: 


REAL BROTHERHOOD 


We don’t see why it should be necessary 
to set aside a week as National Brotherhood 
Week, but anyway it has been done. And we 
are in full accord with the spirit of the oc- 
casion. 

The world is sadly in need of brotherhood 
as anyone can see who reads the daily papers 
and listens to the radio. Lack of the broth- 
erly spirit has plunged the world into war 
after war. 

We can feel proud that the United Statez 
has done perhaps more than any other na- 
tion to spread the spirit of brotherhood and 
good will throughout the world. We have 
defended helpless nations with our blood 
and have helped, through our generosity, to 
feed and clothe millions in other lands. Often 
our motives have been misinterpreted, but 
in the main the peoples of the world look 
to the United States as their defender and 
help in time of trouble. And we have been 
sufficiently blessed in a material way so that 
we have been able to do these things. 

But the enemies of our way of life take a 
special joy in pointing out the inequities 
that exist within our own borders. Their 
propaganda is full of the stories of lynchings 
in the deep South, racial discrimination in 
many of our States, our slums and our eco- 
nomic injustices. While we all know these 
charges are greatly magnified, we do know 
also that there is much work to do right here 
in the United States. 

Every citizen should feel it his duty to do 
his small part in making democracy a living, 
breathing thing instead of just an abstract 
word. We can do it in many ways. For in- 
stance, we can do it by making sure that 
every child of every race and creed has the 
opportunity to make a good citizen of him- 
self. We can help eradicate deep-seated 
racial and religious prejudices by refraining 
from teaching our children that they are 
better than children of other races or 
creeds. We can help by expelling such words 
as “nigger,” “kike,” “dago,” and “hunky” 
from our vocabularies. 

Instead of referring to our fellow citizens 
by these unflattering names, we think some- 
thing more inspiring could be done. In 
Italy, for example, old world courtesy has 
evolved what we believe is an admirable form 
of address, When an Italien addresses a 
stranger, he often calls him “Paesan,” which 
means literally, “countryman.” We helieve 
it would be a fine thing if all Americans of 
all races and creeds could call each other 
“countryman.” 

Considerable progress toward equality has 
been made in the United States and it is 
truly heartening. There are still some Ameri- 
cans of comic book mentality who hold 
strong racial views, but their number is fast 
dwindling. In the main, the big conflict is 
with ourselves in the attempt to eradicate 
from ourselves erroneovs ideas which have 
been imbedded in us in early years—ideas 
which are purely emotional and have no sci- 
entific or moral foundation. It is hard, for 
instance, for a Southerner, steeped in the 
contrasts of the plantation house and the 


Negro shanty, to realize that Negroes have 
yearnings also to be respectable and to have 
nice things. Yet many Southerners are win- 
ning this conflict with themselves. And we 
congratulate them. It isn’t easy to change 
years of attitudes but the right kind of 
people are trying and trying hard. In the 
end, they will be successful and democracy 
will be the richer. 

We believe that the United States is slowly 
mellowing and will eventually achieve the 
heterogeneity found in older nations. When 
that day comes we shall be even stronger 
and more valuable to the world. 


Louisiana Tidelands Ruling Confiscation, 
Kemp Asserts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 4, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to submit 
an article from the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, of January 27, 1951, by Mr. 
Paul Wooten, Times-Picayune staff cor- 
respondent, quoting statement of Hon. 
Boliver E. Kemp, attorney general of the 
State of Louisiana, in regard to the tide- 
lands decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, as follows: 


Louisiana TIDELANDS RULING CONFISCATION, 
Kemp ASSERTS—REHEARING SOUGHT IN PETI- 
TION BEFoRE SUPREME CouURT 

(By Paul Wooton) 

WASHINGTON, January 26.—In its decree 
in the Louisiana tidelands case the Supreme 
Court of the United States has acted illegally 
and unconstitutionally in confiscating lands 
belonging to the State. This accusation 
was hurled at the high Court by Bolivar E. 
Kemp, Jr., Louisiana attorney general, who 
also says the Department of Justice “dragged 
the sovereign State of Louisiana before the 
bar of this Court, seeking to deprive Loui- 
siana of the lantis under navigable waters 
within Louisiana’s boundaries to which 
Louisiana has had undisputed title, posses- 
sion, and physical control since 1812.” 

These statements are contained in a peti- 
tion for a rehearing filed with the Supreme 
Court at 4 p. m. Friday. 

“What is the basis for the decree?” At- 
torney General Kemp asked, He replied to 
his own question: “There is no basis what- 
soever. It is sheer confiscation.” 

Unless fee simple title and property in- 
terests are to be transferred arbitrarily with- 
out a trial, or “subtly and by indirection,” 
some clarification is necessary. It seems 
to Mr. Kemp that as the matter stands no 
one has a fee simple title or property rights 
to the al sea bed. He points out 
that the “honorable Court says Louisiana 
has no such rights, but it does not, say that 
the United States has them.” 

If property rights can be transferred as 
some mysterious incident of paramount 
right, dominion, and power, “then,” said 
Mr. Kemp, “the day of private rights, indeed 
oo enterprise, is gone.” Continuing, he 
said: 

“The decree of December 11, 1950, is utterly 
without precedent in the tradition of Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence. It completely denies 
that trial or fair hearing which is the prime 
requisite of procedural due process. Indeed, 
if such a decision arbitrarily transferring 
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property had been made by an administra- 
tive agency or lower court, we have no doubt 
that this honorable court would reverse it 
in a twinkling. Unless different considera- 
tions are to prevail here, the decree should 
be vacated and the cause restored to the 
docket for reargument.” 

The Supreme Court was further denounced 
in this language: 

“Without a trial and by the arbitrary ap- 
plication of unconstitutional power ideology, 
the property of the State of Louisiana, and 
in fact, of every other State in the Union, 
will be confiscated and nationalized by said 
decree. Further, the Court said by its very 
statement that the paramount power and 
dominion of the United States transcended 
those of a mere property owner, most cer- 
tainly foreshadowed the doom of private 
property ownership in these United States, 
any tine those in power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment choose to extend nationalization 
and socialization through unlawful decrees 
which cannot be resisted ordinarily, but 
which should be corrected by the Court, it- 
self, while there is yet time to do so.” 

The Court was accused of seeking to nul- 
lify the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and of initiating the theory of 
confiscation and nationalization which ig- 
nores property rights. In the opinion of 
Louisiana’s attorney general and his counsel, 
the decree of the Supreme Court is uncon- 
stitutional, null, and void. 

The Solicitor General has made no answer 
to most of Louisiana’s contentions. Counsel 
for Louisiana think this is because he has 
no answer. However, the Solicitor General 
still has 10 days in which to make reply. 
There is interest in the legal profession here 
in seeing if one will be forthcoming. 


We Can’t Save Asia by War Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Justice William O. Douglas in 
Look magazine of January 16, 1951: 


We Can’r Save Asta sy War ALONE—OUR 
Mrurrany Leapers Can’r Fix Asi4’s GRIEv- 
ANCES: PovERTY AND OPPRESSION—ASIATICS 
Wovutp Turn To Us IF Wes SUPPORTED 
REFORMS 
(To combat communism in the Middle and 

Far East, says a distinguished jurist fresh 

from a personal inspection trip, we need 

more than military action. We need, he 
says, a political program.) 
(By Justice William O. Douglas) 

Military power alone will never stop the 
Communist advance in Asia. 

Strong armed forces are obviously neces- 
sary at this critical juncture. But we have 
trusted too much of our thinking to the 
military. We must win people as well as 
battles if we are to stop communism. 

The generals who plan our strategy are 
not equipped to deal with the forces that 
are stirring Asia today. For those forces 
are not the kind that can be stopped by 
main strength. 

What is happening in Asia is a series of 
revolutions against oppression and poverty. 
The Communists whip them and accelerate 
them. But their origin is not Communist 
and they cannot be killed off. 
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They call for a political approach to the 
problem more than a “nilitary plan of ac- 
tion. They demand a great American pro- 
gram to support the aspirations of the Asi- 
atic peoples, to help .hem achieve those 
aspirations as we achieved ours in 1776. 
Nothing short of that can save Asia from 
communism in the long run. 

This became evident during recent jour- 
neys I made from the Middle East to South- 
east Asia. Since my return, however, I have 
talked with an increasing number of peo- 
ple with ideas differing sharply from those I 
gathered on my trip. The matter is vital 
to our Nation. That is \7yhy, as a private 
citizen, I have decided to write this article. 

I did not find on my journeys, of course, 
that military strength was not needed. If 
the United Nations had not intervened in 
Korea, it is my view that aggression would 
have been attempted immediately at many 
points along the southern border of Russia. 

From sources deemed reliable, I satisfied 
myself that July 15 to August 15 was a cru- 
cial period in the Soviet timetable. I 
learned on my journeys that, had the Soviet 
Korean project been unopposed, a series of 
like aggressive moves would have been made 
along the whole of the arc from the Medi- 
terranean to the Pacific. 

For example, I reached the Soviet border 

in northwest Iran on August 18. Prior to 
August 15, there had been a great massing 
of so-called renegade Iranian and Kurdish 
troops in Russia along the Iranian frontier. 
They were well armed and led by a Kurd 
by the name of Barazani, an outlaw from 
Iraq. 
Soviet satellites, indeed, were poised for 
action all along the southern borders of Rus- 
sia. No Soviet troops would have been used. 
The uprisings or invasions, like that in 
Korea, would have been under so-called Na- 
tionalist auspices, leaving the forces of Rus- 
sia herself ready for other ventures. 

Events in Korea changed the Soviet plans. 
Invasion forces were withdrawn. 

The effects of our defense of Korea, how- 
ever, were only temporary. As we have seen, 
Communist forces along the southern rim 
of Russia have since grown stronger. For, 
apart from Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, 
of India, the Communists remain the only 
ones in Asia who actively support the re- 
forms the people seek. 

The people of Asia have been seeking re- 
forms for many years. Wendell Willkie saw 
revolutions on the make and heard their 
rumblings when he toured the world in 1942. 
Now in full swing, those revolutions are part 
of long historic processes. 

Sun Yat-sen gave expression to them a 
generation ago. Mohandas Gandhi—who, 
though dead, is still the greatest power in 
Asia—espoused them. Every peasant who 
raised a hoe against a Maharajah and every 
tenant who defied the money lender and his 
extortionate interest rates was expressing the 
rebellion that has long been smoldering 
throughout Asia. 

France went through a similar process in 
the French Revolution. We in America 
added to th> turmoil of the age. We re- 
volted. We threw off the colonialism that 
had been imposed on us. We threw it off 
by force of arms; and George Washington 
and all of our other forefathers who led the 
struggle were undoubtedly subversive influ- 
ences by the British standards of that day. 


WHY PEOPLE REVOLT 


Our grievances were specific. They are all 
catalogued in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—taxation without our consent, quarter- 
ing of soldiers among us, carrying people to 
far away England to be tried for pretended 
crimes committed here, and so on. 

The peoples of the Middle East and South- 
east Asia are today in the midst of revolu- 
tions founded on complaints as specific as 
ours were then and, to them, as important. 


These complaints are, in part, the follow- 
ing: 


1. Ownership of land by a few. This re- 
gion has a system of tenancy whereby the 
landowner leaves the tenant barely enough 
to live. That is partly a result of the share- 
cropping system which is used; it is partly 
due to a money-lending system whereby the 
landlord charges up to 40 percent interest 
on loans to the tenant. The tenant is bound 
perpetually by debt just as a serf was bound 
in feudal France or England. 

2. Absence of schools for children. 

3. A great lack of doctors, first-aid clinics, 
and. hospitals. 

4. A system of taxation under which mil- 
lionaires pay little or no taxes. 

5. Governments that are corrupt and elec- 
tions that are rigged. 

These are the great, burning issues in the 
villages from the Mediterranean to the Pa- 
cific. It is on these issues that the revolu- 
tions are based. These revolutions are in 
many instances directed by Communists. 
But there is not an ounce of communism 
in the issues themselves. There are indeed 
very few Communists in this region. Com- 
munism has very little appeal even to the 
hungry peasant. He wants to own his land— 
to be able to walk around it, fence it, and 
say, “This is mine.” 

He is not interested in having the state 
become even a bigger and more powerful 
landlord than the landlord he already has. 

He wants his children to be educated. 

When his wife gets a pain in her stomach 
and suffers the torture of the doomed, he 
can’t stand by and watch her die. Yet there 
are no doctors or medicines in vast reaches 
of this territory. 

The peoples in these areas like the Rus- 
sian people but they fear Soviet politics. 
They do not want to be swallowed by Russia. 
They are intensely national. 

These are not theories of mine. I have 
talked with hundreds of villagers across this 
wide belt of land that lies against the under- 
belly of Russia. 

The Soviets, keenly alive to this condi- 
tion, do not preach Marxism or endeavor to 
sell communism as a philosophy. In these 
areas the Communists preach straight re- 
form. They inveigh against the injustices 
of land tenure, high prices, corruption in 
government, unemployment, and the like. 
They promise reforms; and the reforms they 
sponsor are cast in democratic terms: every 
peasant to become a landowner—public 
works to provide employment—minimum 
wages and maximum hours of work—price 
control—rationing of food—and the like. 

This is an old technique. The Communists 
used it when they campaigned for votes in 
central Europe. When they gained political 
control, they changed their tactics. Then 
terror and force were used in Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, and the rest of those countries to 
impose a Marxist regime on them, irrespec- 
tive of the will of the people. 


REDS WIN BY DEFAULT 


But these are matters not appreciated by 
illiterate peasants who are looking for escape 
from their plight. They are drawn to the 
leadership that offers reform. And the tragic 
fact is that in most of the countries in this 
area, the governments in power are either 
corrupt or conservative or colonial or all 
three. And the only party that offers reform 
is the Communist Party. That gives the 
Communists a tremendous advantage. They 
operate in a vacuum. They gain adherents 
merely by default. Peasants looking for a 
way out have no other place to go. And 
so the Red tide swells and swells and appears 
to be ready to overrun the earth. 

Tactically, that offers tremendous advan- 
tages to Russia. She gains politically because 
of the growing power of the parties which 
she sponsors in these various nations. She 
also gains from a military point of view. 
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Every nation in which Russia gains a po- 
litical victory produces an army to fight her 
battles. The Red Army is never committed. 
The only army involved is the national army 
of the new Commuist nation. Yet when the 
United Nations moves, it must act on an in- 
creasingly wider perimeter, exhausting men 
and resources in a mounting effort to put 
down aggression. By these tactics, Russia 
gains in strength while the democratic world 
becomes steadily weaker. 

That is why the problem of reversing the 
trend is primarily a political as well as a 
military problem. 

It means taking over the direction of the 
revolutions of the world. America has spe- 
cial capacities for it. We ourselves are the 
product of revolution. By our act of revolt- 
ing against colonialism and oppression, we 
set an example which to this day inspires 
the underprivileged of the world. 

In their eyes we would play the natural 
role if we helped them attain the same degree 
of independence that we enjoy. Their won- 
derment is that we, who profess such high 
ideals, do not actively help them to find the 
fr‘edom which we say we want all people to 
have. They are puzzled and bewildered 
when, instead, we throw our weight and in- 
fluence and give our money and support 
($2,000,000,000 of it) to corrupt and reac- 
tionary groups such as Chiang Kai-shek’s. 


FIRST NEED: IDEAS, ::OT MONEY 


The direction of these revolutions is not 
a simple task, but it is easier than it ap- 
pears. It means, of course, much more than 
the withdrawal of economic, military, and 
moral support from existing corrupt and re- 
actionary governments. If we stopped at 
that, we would leave the field largely to the 
Communists, for we would weaken the only 
core of resistance to their activities which 
presently exists. 

MNirection of these revolutions calls for 
positive, affirmative measures. There is in 
each of these countries a strong, liberal 
democratic group. They are the ones that 
need the backing of our diplomatic power. 

Money is not so much needed as ideas. The 
need for money will come only after the 
political revolutions have been effected and 
the new democratic regimes have been sta- 
bilized. Money spent before reforms have 
been launched will be largely wasted. With- 
out thos? reforms, the money will go largely 
to enrich the classes at the top, hastening 
the day the Communists take over. 

It is unrealistic and evasive of the issue 
to say that America does not interfere with 
the internal policies and affairs of other na- 
tions. American influence makes and breaks 
governments. We interfere when we prop 
up a government with loans or with a mili- 
tary mission or with economic aid. We have 
been interfering for years and we must con- 
tinue to do so if the tide of communism is 
to be turned. 

The question is the nature of our inter- 
ference. If we interfere by trying to keep 
in power corrupt and reactionary govern- 
ments, two results will follow: (1) We will 
exhaust ou. financial resources, bleed our- 
selves white, and reduce irrevocably the 


- standard of living of our peopie; (2) we will 


give the Communists continued opportuni- 
ties to grow politically strong among the 
peasants on whose backs the American-sup- 
ported governments ride. 

There are two important prerequisites if 
we are to manage this venture successfully 
and direct the revolutions of the world into 
democratic channels. 

First: Direction of these revolutions means 
complete divorcement from the Communist 
influence and an operation through demo- 
cratic forces alone. 

Once we tried to get the Communists of 
China and the Nationalists of China united 
in a government. That was sheer folly. The 
Communist technique is to destroy from 
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within. A coalition government that in- 
cludes the Communists would inevitably 
work to sabotage that government and to 
establish for it a record of ineptitude and 
failure. 

Second. If we are to give direction to and 
control the revolutions, we must make up 
our minds on the definite and specific issues 
that plague the peoples of this area. 

Platitudes about democracy and freedom 
are not enough. In those poverty-ridden 
areas, phrases like that sound empty and 
fall fiat. They are meaningless utterances 
on wave lengths already crowded with meaty 
subje sts. 

WE MUST BE CLEAR 

Our program must be as definite and 
specific as it is on our domestic front. Our 
position must be clear on land reform, un- 
employment insurance, price control, taxa- 
tion, food rationing, and all the other issues 
that are critical in the area. 

We must be clear on these issues in order 
to decide what leadership we will sponsor, 
what measures we will finance, what gov- 
ernments we will support. And we must be 
honestly democratic in practical application 
of these reform measures. We must, for 
example, stand for a land-distribution pro- 
gram based not on confisca’‘on (a Commu- 
nist creed) but on just con.pensation to the 
landlords. There are also democratic stand- 
ards to be applied in industrial and trriga- 
tion projects. One example will illustrate 
what I mean. 

A TVA IS NEEDED 

There is a great need for a TVA on the 
Tigris and Euphrates. I have traveled those 
river basins and seen with my own eyes 
the service that flood: control and irrigation 
could perform. Such projects, under proper 
management, could increase the produc- 
tivity of the area, bring great prosperity to 
the masses, and produce a land that could 
support additional millions of people. 

But unless it is done under a program of 
reform—including distribution of land to the 
peasants—it will work only to increase the 
hold that a few hundred men already have 
on these middle eastern countries. The re- 
sult would be to accelerate the tide of com- 
munism. 

If we openly undertake to manage these 
revolutions and direct them, we will at once 
enlist the support and enthusiasms of the 
peoples of this area. We will for the first 
time be identified with them and their 
struggles for liberty, not in words, but in 
action. 

That would be a welcome relief. For in 
spite of Soviet propaganda, people in those 
areas do not believe that America has im- 
perialistic designs on them. American mis- 
sionaries and American educators have 
shown the selflessness of which America is 
capable. Unlike Russia, America has had 
no past record of gobbling up small nations 
or carving territory out of her neighbor's 
domain. 

If these projects succeeded—and there is 
no reason why they should fail—we would 
have made tremendous gains. 

We would have deprived Russia of the 
great political leverage she now has over the 
area. We, rather than the Soviets, would 
be the sponsors of reforms, the champions 
of the people. There would be no 
a@ political vacuum in which the Commu- 
nists would operate. The people of the area 
would have a choice other than communism. 

Land reform alone would establish a strong 
barrier to Soviet political activity. Land re- 
form would not only deprive the Soviets of 
their most powerful propaganda; it would 
make each peasant a capitalist. No greater 
political barrier to communism could be 


designed. 

Furthermore, we would have deprived Rus- 
sia of the opportunity of organizing the 
people along her southern border for 
sion. This would be of inestimable aid to 


our military. It would reduce the potential 
areas of conflict and reduce the strength of 
the enemy. 

If we succeeded in all this, we would not, 
of course, be assured of peace with Russia. 
But we would have taken steps to contain 
her. She would no longer have troops of 
new satellites to fight her ba 
army might still sweep to the Mediterranean 
and the Pacific. But if it did, Russia would 
be fighting alone, not with native armies of 
border states professing liberation from 
American le 

Tt is clear then, that what we must do is 
direct, not destroy, the revolutions that stir 
the Middle East and southeast Asia. And !t 
will take an imaginative, creative under- 
taking—not a military one—to do it. 


St. Lawrence Seaway a Costly Hoax: 
Forget It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer of January 27, under the 
caption “St. Lawrence s2away a costly 
hoax: Forget it.” My constituents and 
I are in accord with the views expressed 
in this editorial: 


President Truman’s renewed pleas for con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, this time on the basis of 
defense necessity, should be shelved quickly 
and decisively by Congress. Even to debate 
this extravagant, impractical, repeatedly dis- 
credited venture would be sheer waste. 

In his $71,600,000,000 budget message the 
President again trotted out this mouldy old 
joker—it’s been hanging around since 1895— 
along with a lot of other costly nonessen- 
tials. A few days later, in a letter to the 
chairman of the St. Lawrence Deep Sea 
Waterway Labor Conference in Detroit, Mr. 
Truman said that in the present emergency 
the project has become urgent. 

Furthermore, he added that, because our 
steel industry must be built up, the sea- 
way was needed to bring in iron ore, not 
only from Labrador but from Venezuela, by 
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of that Venezuelan ore the President talked 
about. 

Revival of the St. Lawrence seaway hoax 
now, when this Nation is faced with defense 
necessities involving multibillion outlays, 
is thoroughly inexcusable. Congress should 
pay no attention to the seaway bills already 
introduced, and get on with real security 
needs. 


Our Political Paralysis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am inserting an article by 
Henry Hazlitt which appeared in the 
magazine Freeman, December 25, 1950: 

Our POLITICAL PARALYSIS 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Ig the military disaster in Korea had over- 
taken any nation with a responsible parlia- 
mentary government, there is not the slight- 
est doubt what the result would have been. 
The chief executive and every member of his 
cabinet would have been forced to resign. 

The next step would have been to set up a 

“that had the confidence of the 
parliament and of the people. But the indis- 
first step would have been the res- 
of the existing government. It 
would have had to go because its incompe- 
tence and unfitness had been demonstrated. 
It would have had to go if for no other reason 
than that it had acquired a vested interest 
in defending, covering up, prolonging, and 
compounding the very blunders that had 
brought about the crisis. It would have had 
to go because it had lost the confidence of 
the country. 

And this would have been true even if its 
responsibility for the crisis had been less di- 
rect than is President Truman's responsi- 
bility for the crisis that confronts this coun- 
try today. That responsibility is as clear and 
direct as it could possibly be. Fo~ it was on 
the night of June 26 that President Truman 
made the personal decision to throw Ameri- 
can troops into Korea. In doing this he went 
against the long-considered judgment of 
nearly every military authority: that Korea 
was strategically untenable by our land forces 
if the hordes of Red China or Red Russia 
chose to dispute it. 

In acting that night on the impulse of the 
moment, Mr. Truman not only 
this military Judgment, but the American 
Constitution. The Constitution confers the 
power to declare war on Congress—and on 
no one else. Mr. Truman bypassed Congress 
with the fiction that the United Nations was 
only taking a police action in Korea. With 
the passage of time that fiction has become 
-ncreasingly t. The police action 
has turned out to be a major war, with more 
casualties for us than the American Revolu- 
tion. The United Nations turned out to 
mean in fact that 90 percent of the combat 
forces in Korea on our side, apart from the 


siduously preached in the last 20 years, 
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we should have one-man government in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. Previous fruits 
were Yalta and Potsdam, where Presidents 
made foreign agreements not only without 
the advice and consent of the Senate but 
without even revealing to their own people 
what the full agreements were. 

President Truman’s responsibility is of 
course shared by Secretaries Acheson and 
Marshall. It is General Marshall who was 
chiefly instrumental in trying to force Chiang 
Kai-shek to take the Communists into his 
government—an act which would have 
brought the triumph of communism in 
China far sooner than it actually came. The 
quality of Secretary Acheson's statesmanship 
was reviewed at length in the previous issue 
of the Freeman. I will repeat here only one 
item from that record. On March 20, 1947, 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Mr. Acheson said there was no danger of a 
Communist defeat of Chiang Kai-shek. In 
a letter to the President of July 30, 1949, 
he said that “no amount of aid could have 
saved Chiang.” 

But merely forcing an unfit executive to 
get rid of unfit advisers, though it may be 
better than nothing, is not a step of first 
importance. The quality of a statesman is 
revealed in nothing more clearly than in his 
choice of advisers. He is not good or bad 
because his advisers are good or bad; his 
own wisdom or folly determines the advisers 
he chooses and the advice he follows. 

In this country, whenever a crisis or a 
calamity occurs, we concentrate our attack 
on the advisers, rather than on the top 
Executive, chiefly because the advisers are 
the only ones we are constitutionally able to 
remove. Thus there are broadly two factions 
in the United States at this moment: Those 
demanding the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur and those demanding the dismissal 
of Secretary Acheson. That General Mac- 
Arthur is a military genius is beyond doubt: 
He proved it by his Pacific campaign in the 
last war and by the Inchon landing in the 
Korean War. That he has made serious mis- 
takes in the present campaign is probable: 
He has made over-optimistic statements; and 
his forces were caught off balance when the 
Chinese attack came. But his defeat has 
been due primarily to the fact that President 
Truman him an impossible task. 


The responsibility comes directly back to the 


President. Yet Mr. Truman can ignore, if 
he chooses, even the demand for the removal 
of Secretary Acheson as long as he is him- 
self irremovable. 

Nor can we take much hope in the process 
of impeachment. Since the effort to im- 
peach President Johnson on purely political 
grounds, tremendous psychological and po- 
litical resistance has been built up against 
the repetition of such an effort. Woodrow 
Wilson, in his Congressional Government 
(1885) explained what was wrong about our 
constitutional provisions in this regard: 

“Nothing short of a well-nigh impossible 
impeachment can unmake a President, ex- 
cept four successions of the seasons. * * * 
A Prime Minister must keep himself in favor 
with the majority, a President need only 
keep alive. * * * ' 

“Great crimes such as might speed even 
impeachment are not ordinary things in the 
loosest public service. * * * That which 
usually and every day clogs and hampers 
good government is folly or incapacity on the 
part of the ministers of state. Even more 
necessary, therefore, than a power clothed 
with authority to accuse, try, and punish 
for public crimes is some ultimate authority, 
whose privilege it shall be to dismiss for in- 
efficiency. Impeachment is aimed altogether 
above the head of business management. A 
merchant woumM not think it fair, even if it 
were lawfu:, to shoot a clerk who could not 
learn the business. Dismissal is quite as 
effective for his purposes, and more merciful 
to the clerk. The crying inconvenience of 


our system is, therefore, that the constitu- 
tional authority whose prerogative it is to 
direct policy and oversee administration has 
fewer facilities for getting its work well done 
than has the humblest citizen for obtaining 
satisfactory aid in his own undertak- 
ings. * * * 

“It is impossible to deny that this division 
of authority—between Congress and the 
Président—and concealment of responsibility 
are calculated to subject the Government to 
a very distressing paralysis in moments of 
emergency. * * * In times of sudden 
exigency this—division of authority—might 
prove fatal—fatal either in breaking down 
the system or in failing to meet the emer- 
gency.” 

This paralysis of action has brought about 
in our political life a paralysis of thought. 
I hope I may be forgiven if I quote from a 
book of my own, A New Constitution Now, 
published in 1942: 

“The constitutional restrictions on what 
the American people are able to do, affect 
what it is prudent for them to say, and this 
in turn unconsciously affects even what they 
dare to think. If the President turns out not 
to be the man best fitted to lead the country 
in a successful prosecution of war, if he 
bungles critical decisions badly and to the 
national cost, men fear to say so plainly. 
There is no immediate constitutional method 
of changing the executive, as there is in 
England. Therefore patriotic men fear that 
criticism which brings responsibility home 
too closely to the President can only divide 
the country without affecting the change 
necessary. But this fear, only partly con- 
scious, has a further effect: It leads men to 
wishful thinking; it leads them to tell them- 
selves that the situation can not be as bad as 
all that, and that the necessary changes can 
be effected by moderate arguments which do 
not urge a change in government but merely 
in the policies adopted by the existing gov- 
ernment. Such a belief will continue to be 
held even though experience shows that the 
existing government vill not modify its 
major policies, and may not even, however 
willing, know how to adopt and carry out 
the proper policies. The limitations imposed 
by a rigid constitution, in short, may pervert 
a nation’s very thinking, leading it to a sort 
of national neurosis in which it refuses to 
face the truth about the situation that con- 
fronts it.” 

That we are close to such a neurosis now 
is indicated in the timidity not merely of 
Democratic but of Republican leadership in 
what everyone concedes to be one of the most 
serious crises in our history. Not only are 
the “responsible” Republican leaders not 
asking that Mr. Truman resign; they became 
afraid even to ask that Mr. Acheson resign. 

The climax of this timidity was reached by 
Governor Dewey, the so-called titular leader 
of the Republican Party, when he declared on 
December 8: “This moment is not the time 
for further criticism.” Not the time to criti- 
cize the policies that have brought us to the 
brink of disaster. When is the time? After 
the disaster has become irreparable? 

The only answer to these questions is that 
this is, above all, the time to demand ‘the 
removal or rysignation of the men, and the 
instant and complete change of the policies, 
that have led us into this disaster. We have 
not, in fact, too much time left. It is later 
than Mr. Dewey dares to think. 

Yet there have been many other expres- 
sions of this same psychosis. There was the 
strange article by Cabell Phillips, leading 
off the New York Times magazine of Decem- 
ber 10. This article called upon all Ameri- 
cans to close ranks in a spirit of unity— 
behind precisely the leaders and selected 
means that have been discredited. 

The argument ran: “Our common faith 
must, of necessity, be placed in our chosen 
leaders—the President and his chief civilian 
and military subordinates. In other words, 
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our faith must be placed precisely in the 
group whose policies have already led us 
to the very brink of disaster. 

“As individuals,” the article conceded, “we 
may neither respect nor fully trust either 
those leaders or their policies.” In other 
words, we must collectively have implicit 
faith in leaders and policies whom individ- 
ually we neither respect nor trust. 

Admitting that its self-contradictory ar- 
gument might cause some perplexity, the 
article nonetheless continued: “But the— 
Truman—administration was put in power 
by the mandate of a democratic majority. 
That mandate placed in their hands the 
conduct of our military and foreign affairs.” 
What is wrong with this argument is: (1) it 
neglects to mention that this mandate was 
given more than 2 years ago, when the 
American people could not foresee the dis- 
aster to which it was going to lead; (2) that 
last November 7, though they still had only 
a faint and uncertain intimation of the dis- 
aster that was coming, the American people 
considerably modified this mandate; (3) that 
there never was a mandate to Mr. Truman 
to usurp the power of Congress to put us 
into war; and (4) the argument misses the 
entire point that the American people, now 
that the disaster is upon them, are not being 
given the opportunity to renew or reverse 
that mandate. 

The article went on: “We must accept the 
premise that our leaders are acting to the 
best of their abilities and to no other pur- 
pose than to protect our national interest.” 
It is hard to believe that this argument was 
seriously intended. It is merely another 
version of the old Wild West saloon sign: 
“Please don’t shoot the pianist. He’s doing 
his best.” The whole question is whether 
our present leaders have the necessary abili- 
ties, whether they know how to protect our 
national interest. We have seen the disas- 
ter to which their lack of ability and their 
good intentions have already led us. How 
much more disaster do we need? 

I quote one final argument from the Phil- 
lips article about these leaders: “We may 
rightfully question their wisdom and try to 
influence their decisions. But once those 
decisions are made we are all, under the rules 
we live by, equally obligated by them.” In 
other words, even if their decisions threaten 
to lead us to disaster, we must all go along 
with them and carry them out. It is better, 
apparently, to go down to defeat quietly un- 
der the old rules than to presume to change 
the rules. America, apparently, exists for 
the old rules, not the rules for America. 

The New York Times magazine article, 
like Mr. Dewey’s no-time-for-criticism state- 
ment, are examples of an intellectual paraly- 
sis brought about by the inflexibility of our 
present constitutional machinery. All such 
arguments reveal a lack of understanding of 
the very basis of two-party government. 

The shutting off of criticism is the device 
of a one-party system and of totalitarian- 
ism. Is the opposition going to sit quiet, 
continuing to mumble incoherently about 
“bipartisanship” while acquiescing in every 
blunder, in order to tell us in 1952 (if we 
survive till then) that they could have saved 
us from these blunders if they had dared 
to speak out? Are those who recognize the 
administration’s errors to be silent precisely 
at the moment when their constructive sug- 
gestions of what to do—which cannot be 
separated from their suggestions of what to 
stop doing—are most needed? 

We are already beginning to see the logical 
fruits of the doctrine that we must trust the 
very people who led us into this crisis to lead 
us out of it. One is a demand that a “na- 
tional emergency” be declared chiefly so that 
still more powers can be assumed by the 
leaders who have already demonstrated that 
they do not know how to use the huge powers 
already granted to them. Another is a de- 
mand for “total mobilization.” This phrase 
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derives its seductive powers mainly from a 
misleading analogy, especially when it is in- 
terpreted to mean over-all allocations and 
rationing, price controls, and Wage controls. 
These controls do not in fact help to “mobi- 
lize” the economy; they do not promote fiexi- 
bility and efficiency and a quick transforma- 
tion to a balanced production of war goods. 
They merely serve to tie the economy up in 
bureaucratic red tape. 

Well, then, I may be asked, what can the 
opposition do? What can Congress do? Sup- 
pose it does pass a resolution of lack of con- 
fidence in Mr. Truman? Suppose Congress 
does point out to Mr. Truman that, though 
it does not have the power to remove him, 


that the task would impose upon him? 
Most of us would feel forced to 
“No.” Neither of these men is 

much better than an average political 

Certainly neither could be regarded 

leader oa eee oe confi 

dence, and trust, not to speak of the 

and faith, that the country so desperate! 

needs today. 


part of three different individuals. 

It would probably be much better for Con- 
gress to submit immediately an amendment 
to the Constitution. Though this ts usually 
regarded as a hopelessly time-consuming 
process, there is no good reason why Con- 
gress could not eliminate the loss of time 
hitherto regarded as inevitable. Congress 
has the explicite constitutional right to pro- 
vide that an amendment be ratified or re- 
jected by “conventions” of the several 
States. As part of Congress’ specified right 
to select the “mode of ratification,” it surely 
has the implied power (though it has never 
seen fit to exercise it), to provide that these 
conventions be elected and meet simultane- 
ously at an early date set by Congress itself. 

Nor would the substance of the amend- 
ment itself be difficult tooutline. The Federal 
Government must be responsible and ac- 
countable at all times to the people. This 
means that the people must have potential 
control of their government at all times, and 
not simply at rigid election dates 2 or 4 
years apart. The people must have the 
power, in short, to change their leaders at 
any time—above all in times of crisis when 
our very national survival may be at stake. 

The way to make this practically possible 
has already been shown by generations of 
tested experience in, for example, Great Brit- 
ain, Australia, and Canada. Congress should 


have power at any time to vote a lack of 


Congress 
select a new Executive immediately. If he 
dissolved Congress, he would force every 
Member to go to the country for reelection, 
but he would himself have to stand for such 
reelection. If the Executive won the coun- 
try’s verdict, he would get a Congress pledged 
to support him; if he lost it, the new Con- 
gress could itself choose a new leader. 

Only in this way can we assure continuous 


y 
select the leadership capable of rising to @ 
crisis. 

It is so that the great countries of Europe 
have been able to act in a crisis. It was in 
the very midst of war, in 1917, when French 
morale was bad at the front and even worse 
at home, that Clemenceau, who had not hesi- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


_ OF NEW YoRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill to grant certain bene- 


the Korean War shall be entitled 
benefits accorded World War II 
under those statutes. 

I believe a measure of this sort is 
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corded veterans of World War II. The 
members of the Armed Forces in Korea, 
one of the costliest campaigns in our 
history, are veterans in every sense of 
the word, and surely entitled to treat- 
ment equalling that granted soldiers and 
sailors of previous wars. 

I trust the committee and the Con- 
gress will give this measure their favor- 
able consideration. 


Factual Report Pierces Confused and 
Emotional Fog on Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an article, entitled “Statement on 
our Foreign Situation,” by Ernest T. 
Weir, chairman, National Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

STATEMENT ON OUR FOREIGN SITUATION 
(By Ernest T. Weir, chairman, National Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., January 5, 1951) 

Whether we shall have peace or world war 
has now become an immediate problem. It 
is the most important question confronting 
the United States and the balance of the 


were thinking relative to this grave crisis and, 
consequently, have just spent several weeks 
in Paris and London consulting with men of 
affairs in whose experienced judgment I have 
great confidence. 

Collectively, these men represent extensive 
and diverse economic activity. Individually, 
they occupy positions in which it is essential 
for them to have intimate knowledge of 
public trends of thought in the other coun- 
tries of Europe, as well as their own. On 
previous occasions, I have found them to be 
highly accurate in their appraisals of Euro- 
pean viewpoints and estimates of world situa- 
tions. Following is a summation of their 
opinions which, I believe, represent prevail- 
ing thought in England and Prance and fairly 
reflect the attitude of Europe as a whole. 

The paramount now, of course, is 
the situation in which we are involved with 
China. In the United States, China is being 
denounced as an aggressor and as a tool of 
Russian imperialism. Our friends abroad do 
not that this is the case. They believe 
that the present Chinese Government, which 
is avowedly communistic, truly reflects the 
present thinking of the Chinese people. But 
they do not believe that the Chinese Govern- 
ment is under Russian control. They have 
no doubt that Russia has influence with 
China, because countries that share the be- 
lef in communism naturally have close con- 
tact but point out that the history of China 
has been that of an independent people who 
have never submitted to control by any other 
nation. There is no natural bond between 
the Russians and the Chinese. From the 
Chinese standpoint, Russia is an occidental 
foreign power the same as the United States 
and other western nations, and even now, ob- 


‘would be a gross error if the United States, 
through avoidable action, should provide the 
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unifying bond that is now lacking between 
Russia and China by making our country 
their common enemy. 
CHIANG KAI-SHEK IS FINISHED 

The present Chinese Government is the 
result of the revolutionary fight which has 
been waged in China for many years and 
from which the Communist faction has 
emerged with total victory. As a result, they 
believe that Chiang Kai-shek is completely 
finished as a leader—that he has no influ- 
ence in the affairs of China now and will not 
have in the future. In the opinion of our 
friends abroad, who know much more about 
China than we do, the overlord system which 
Chiang Kai-shek represented is completely 
ended. 

From the factual standpoint, therefore, 
the t of China represents 


20 percent of the world’s population—and 
there is nO apparent good reason why the 
United States should not have recognized this 

as the representative of the 
Chinese people. If this had been done, it is 


felt, the present disastrous situation in Korea ~ 


would not have developed. Our European 
friends believe that. continued recognition of 
Chiang Kai-shek is unjustified by the facts 
of the situation and that persistence in this 
position simply stirs up additional resent- 
ment against the United States. England, of 
course, very promptly recognized the new 
government, feeling that this was the only 
course that would make it possible to deal 
with China in the future, and I am sure that 


impossible. Prevention of war in the 
a consideration of much greater 
than the maintenance of a position in 
Korea and Formosa which, in comparison 
with the major problems of the world at 
large, are certainly not of sufficient import- 
ance to justify war. I find that this is the 
universal position abroad. 
. Now as to Russia, the thinking is as fol- 
ows: 

Like everyone else, our European friends 
are puzzled regarding Russia’s real objec- 
tives. However, I did not find a single per- 
son who believed that Russia would precipi- 
tate a war now or for some years to come— 
if ever. Naturally, in the absence of sure 
knowledge of Russia's intentions, they do not 
trust her and for that reason feel that 
definite and regular military preparations 
should be made both in Europe and the 
United States. They believe that this in it- 
self would serve as an effective deterrent if 
Russia actually has aggressive intentions, be- 
Cause it would make clear the opposition 
Russia would have to meet in event of war. 
But I found nobody who believed that Russia 
now was at all prepared for war. 


IRON CURTAIN HIDES WEAKNESS 


They think that Russia maintains the 
iron curtain to hide weakness rather than 
strength, and this position is based on care- 
ful analysis of Russia’s war-making poten- 
tial as measured by its production of steel, 
oil, and other military essentials. In com- 
parison with the production of similar mate- 
rials by the United States and its allies, they 
can see no justification for the belief that 
Russia could carry on a war to ultimate suc- 
cess. For the prevention of war and, con- 
sequently, for the safety of the world, it is 
their position, therefore, that we should con- 


th» opportunity to prevent the development 
of situations that might result in a war that 

not desired by either Russia or the west- 
ern nations. 


present 
the more than 400,000,000 Chinese—at least 


The feeling is that the day-by-day attacks 
on Russia in our over the past 
several years have not been productive of 
good; that it certainly gives the Russian 
people the idea that we have no genuine 
desire for friendly relations but intend even- 
tually to make war. Our European friends 
are convinced that this interpretation of our 
attitude has caused resentment toward us 
on the part of the Russian people, as dis- 
tinguished from the Russian Government. 

There is no question that we made grave 
errors in dealing with Russia during and 
after the war, and most serious among them 
was the division of Germany which turned 
Eastern Germany over tc Russia. If this and 
other similar blunders had not been made, 
we probably would not have to be thinking 
now of the danger of war: But we cannot 
remake the past. We -nust conduct ourselves 

to the situation as it is at present. 
And the wisest course, in European opinion, 
is to keep the door open to Russia and thus, 
while there is still time, do our part to pre- 
vent conditions of irrevocable hostility from 
becoming established. 


MEET DIRECTLY WITH USSIA 


Furthermore, there is the feeling in Europe 
that the United States should be willing to 
meet directly with Russia instead of in- 
sisting on contacts through the agency of 
the UN. This is due to practical recognition 
of the fact that the world’s major problem 
is the issue between Russia and the United 
States. Certainly none of the other nations 
would resent this direct dealing, because they 
believe it holds the key to avoidance of war, 
and none of them wants war. 

.Getting back to the situation in the East 
as it is viewed in Europe, it is very evident 
that the Chinese do not understand us or our 
intentions and, consequently, are skeptical 
of our statements. To begin with, we defi- 
nitely refused to recognize their government, 
making clear that we dislike it because it is 
communistic, and we indicate that this is to 
be our permanent policy. Then we went 
into Korea and, after driving the North 
Koreans back over th> thirty-eighth parallel, 
kept on moving in increased strength with 
the announced intention of gaining control 
over the entire country. Of course, we 
stated our reasons for doing this, but our 
reasons mean nothing to the Chineie. As 
they see t, we are an avowed enemy of their 
government and are carrying on a mammoth 
drive to the Manchuriaa line. We say it is 
not our intention to cross the line, but they 
do not believe us, having no confidence in 
the statement of what they consider an 
avowed enemy. Consequently, it is entirely 
possible that they have determined—on their 
own and not because of Russian control— 
to drive us from Korea for what they re- 
gard sincerely as protection of their coun- 
try’s future position. If we do get down 
to negotiation with the Chinese, it is very 
likely that they will insist on our withdrawal 
from Korea and will also insist that the 
Formc-a question be settled to their satis- 
faction. Against the background of the 
world problem as a whole, as was pointed 
out above, Korea and Formosa are not con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to justify a 
continuing and growing war in the East. 


PREVENT WORLD WAR III 


Our friends in Europe feel definitely that 
we should make every effort to better under- 
stand the Chinese, to deal with them, and to 
prevent an open, declared war with China, 
because they have no doubt at all that such 
a@ war inevitably would develop into world 
war III. A war with China would offset to a 
major degree the military weakness of Russia 
mentioned above, and even though she did 
not promptly enter the war on the side of 
China—which she probably would not do— 
it would create the opportunity for Russia 
to stir up trouble in various parts of the 
world. There is a great deal of propaganda 
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to the effect that the United States would 
suffer a loss of prestige if a peace were worked 
out with China on the above conditions, but 
this should be ignored, because now the all- 
important, basic necessity is no war in the 
East. 


-In connection with this eastern situation, 
I give quotations, taken from English pub- 
lications, which illustrate the frame of mind 
of China’s present leadership: On September 
30, Chou En-Lai, premier and foreign minis- 
ter of China, in a statement the substance of 
which was conveyed to the Indian Ambassa- 
dor in Peking, said: “The Chinese people 
absolutely refuse to tolerate foreign aggres- 
sion, nor will they stand idly by seeing their 
neighbors being savagely invaded by im- 
perialists. Whoever attempts to exclude 
nearly 500,000,000 Chinese people from the 
United Nations,” he added, “whoever sets at 
naught and violates the interests of this one- 
fourth of mankind in the world and fancies 
vainly that any eastern problems directly 
concerned with China can be solved arbi- 
trarily, will certainly break his neck.” 

Also, “American imperialists aimed at an- 
nexing Korea, whence they could invade 
Manchuria * * * and finally the whole 
of Asia. History had proved that a conquest 
of Korea meant a threat to China’s national 
defense.” Consequently, “The only means of 
bringing imperialism to its senses was a resort 
to force, and the Chinese people must be 
prepared to deliver blows to the imperialists, 
taking the risk of extending the war.” 

As a further example of China’s think- 
ing, the present Chinese Government claims 
to be the “first independent Government of 
China insofar as it has abrogated the last 
remains of privileges enjoyed by the Western 
Powers. * * * Its desire to have a seat 
on the United Nations is fortified by the 
belief that it is indeed the inheritor of the 
special status whereby China is one—and 
the only Asian one—of the Security Coun- 
cil’s veto-holding big five.” 

Also important is the following statement 
taken from the London Times: 

“It is deplorably tragic for American 
statesmen to be so one-eyed as to imagine 
that everything in China nowadays is due 
to Moscow communism * * * and that 
America lost China through not giving 
enough aid to Chiang Kai-shek. Nothing 
could be further from the truth * °* * 
the more military material the U. S. A. sent 
to China, the more military equipment did 
the People’s Liberation Army receive as it 
came to them directly or indirectly from 
the Kuomintang armies. * * * The Peo- 
ple’s Government came into power largely 
due to the collapse of the KMT * * * 
the Chinese people showed increasing hatred 
and hostility toward this regime. * * * 
No sensible observer can see any alternative 
to the present Government either now or in 
the next few years * * * the People’s 
Government is bringing better living con- 
ditions to very many people. There has 
now been much improvement in business, 
and many factories and shops are working 
that were not doing so 9 months ago. The 
present government is controlling inflation 
which the previous one did not. The KMT 
imported rice from abroad for China; the 
present Government has managed to get 
enough in from other parts of China. In 
contrast to the corruption under the KMT, 
government officials today live simply, on 
low salaries, work hard and serve the people. 
There has been a very marked improvement 
in the operation of railways. * * * With- 
out a shadow of doubt, the new Govern- 
ment has won the allegiance of students all 
over the country, and this is a point of great 
importance in China.” 

MUST CONSIDER EUROPEAN ATTITUDE 

In the above I have endeavored to give 
@ clear picture of the opinions of men of 
wide knowledge and influence in Britain and 
France. Whether one agrees with these 
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opinions or not, it is impossible to ignore 
them because it is unthinkable that we 
should become involved in a war with Russia 
without having the principal nations of 
Western Europe as our allies. We cannot 
make the decision of war or peace alone and 
without consulting them. Hence we must 
know their attitude toward the great cen- 
tral problem which is at the heart of the 
crisis. We need not agree with all of the 
opinions of these European observers. But 
in the main they must be considered in 
forming our own policy. 

Having obtained this brief view of the 
attitude of friendly minds in the nations 
which must be our allies, we may attempt a 
summary of what our own attitude ought 
to be. 

It is certainly apparent that the great 
decision we must make now is the one re- 
garding China. There is no doubt we made 
a serious mistake in jumping into Korea 
without giving due consideration to the 
long-range effect, and I would think that 
possibly the major part of this blunder was 
in going beyond the thirty-eighth parallel, 
where we could have stopped consistently. 

In our decision and its effect on the world’s 
situation, we cannot assume that we know 
the opinion of 400,000,000 Chinese people. 
We must think seriously as to what this 
opinion actually is, and then we certainly 
must be influenced by it once we have some 
real idea as to their beliefs. We say they 
are Communists. We, of course, do not like 
communism, but we cannot eliminate com- 
munism in the world by war. Certainly, we 
cannot ignore the fact that there are many 
people in the world today who believe, so 
far as we know, that communism is of value 
to them. 

If we refuse to recognize and deal with 
the present Chinese Government because it 
is communistic, we assume the 
position of trying to tell the people of other 
important nations what kind of government 
they must have. As a matter of fact, we 
have done this very thing in the case of 
Spain through our refusal until very recently 
to have dealings with a Spanish Government 
that has been in existence for 13 years, solely 
on the ground that it is a Fascist govern- 
ment and, therefore, not to our liking. 
Such positions make us intruders in the 
internal affairs of other nations, 


WAR TO ERADICATE COMMUNISM 


No matter what claims may be made that 
our attitude toward China is the result of 
Chinese aggression in Korea, I think the 
fact is very evident that if the present situa- 
tion results in extension of the war, it will 
be due to our refusal to recognize the Chi- 
nese Government because it is communistic. 
In other words, the war would be caused by 
our intention to eradicate communism. We 
certainly must realize that we cannot elimi- 
nate communism by war. On the contrary, 
I am sure that a third world war would in- 
crease communism, because the war would 
be so long drawn out and so disastrous that 
there would be a greater degree of dissatis- 
faction among the peoples of all nations than 
exists today. Therefore, the vital questions 
are: “Should there be a war?” and if the 
answer is affirmative, “What, precisely, would 
the war be for?” 

EMOTIONAL APPROACH BARS CLEAR THOUGHT 

Statements are coming out of Wi 
to the effect that we cannot stand for ap- 
peasement. This is an emotional approach 
that at other times has prevented clear 
thinking and practical decisions. Also, 
when some of our statesmen, in delibera- 
tion on these important world matters, take 
& position contrary to that held by the 
administration, attacks are made on them, 
such as the recent one by Senator Lucas, of 
Illinois, which he made while Republicans 
were in caucus to consider the Acheson mat- 
ter. Senator Lucas told the Senate that the 
action of the House Members was “an invita- 


tion to Stalin to strike anywhere” and 
shouted that on the basis of the Republican 
action, Stalin is likely to conclude that 
country is so divided that he can start 


aggressions. 
The Dlinois Senator's position, of 
was based entirely on theory, not on f 
We have made vital mistakes in our decisions 
on world affairs, and they have brought 
to the verge of a new world . 
takes were not made because of any divi- 
sion—real or fancied. They were made 
through lack of the very deliberation, debate, 
and exposure of the facts to the public that 
the Senator calls division. Certainly it is 
far better—in fact, it is vitally important— 
that we have broad and thorough discussion 
on policy, even though this will produce 
disagreement, because it is the only way in 
which we can come to proper and safe poli- 
by public under- 
standing. It is perfectly ridiculous to say 
that because a lot of people in this country, 
who happen to include leading Republicans, 
lack confidence in Secretary Acheson and de- 
mand that he be replaced, that Stalin or 
anybody else in the world will be encouraged 
to attack the United States. 


TELL THE PEOPLE FRANKLY 


If an attack occurs, it will be for some 
much more substantial reason, yet this is 
the kind of propaganda that has been issued 
continucusly and has been so confusing to 
the American I am convinced that 
one of the greatest mistakes has been the 
failure to tell the people of this country 
frankly what the actual conditions are. We 
should have more debates on these matters. 
We should cut out the secret diplomacy, 
which in the long run promotes war. After 
all, it is the people of the country who pay 
the bill with income, property, and lives. 
They should have more to do with the final 
decisions. 

It is obvious that to meet this crisis suc- 
cessfully there must be unity among the 
American people. But unity is not the blind 
following of whatever the President may de- 
cide to do from day to day. We have had 
too much of that in the past and it has 
been a large factor in bringing us to our 
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lieve that Republicans and nonadminis- 
tration Democrats have a great obligation to 
take a strong position, to demand facts, and 
to refuse to support the administration on 
any proposal unless they are convinced that 
the facts clearly merit such The 
result of such a position will be a better 
perspective on the problems and a more 

understanding of the necessities 
of the present situation. If this is done, it 
will give greater hope and encouragement 
to our European friends who certainly are 
not very happy today about the quality of 
our leadership. 

To me, it is a favorable sign that more 
criticism of the administration and its de- 
cisions is developing over the country, in 
the press and otherwise. I have before me 
an article taken from one of the newspapers 
that is based on an interview with an un- 
named United States Senator. The entire 
article is attached to this statement, but I 
would like to call attention to the following 
definite assertion: 

“We should understand, better late than 
never, that the cheers which greeted Mr. 
Truman's bold act of last June drowned out 
solemn military warnings. The Senator of 
this interview attended secret military hear- 
ings where the Joint Chiefs of Staff plainly 
stated that Korea was useless to occupy and 
impossible to defend. These opinions were 
overruled by the President. It is as simple 
as that. He reversed both his Secretary of 
State and his military advisers * * * all 
of whom might properly have resigned in or- 
der to alert the country.” 

If this is true, it is a sad commentary on 
our Government. This statement should be 
investigated and the facts determined. If 
the President ignored the warnings of mili- 
tary advisers and on his own initiative and 
authority plunged this country into war, 
steps should be taken immediately to see 
that neither he nor any other man shall 
have such power in the future. 

I am convinced that if the situation in the 
east is settled amicably and war is thus pre- 
vented, the world is ready to move forward 
into a period of great development, both 
economic and social, out of which will come 
improved standards of living for the peoples 
of many nations. In view of this great pos- 
sibility, a war now would be particularly dis- 
astrous. This momentous decision—involv- 
ing great gain or terrible loss for the world— 
is largely in the hands of the United States. 


EXAMINE ALL THE FACTS 
The Europeans with whom I talked are 


tion of any kind. 
allies as we can secure, and we 


variance with their wishes and wi 
consideration of their viewpoint. 
vinced that in their main thesis 
entirely right. Extension of the war 
east would be a tragic blunder, We are 
fully unprepared; we would surrender 
Russia the initiative to take the kind 
action we most fear, and even in the 
of ultimate victory in China, what 
we gain? What we need and what the coun- 
tries of Europe need is time, and in deci- 
sions on subordinate matters, we must not 


sieet 
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applied now in the 


question of recognition and the problems 


a 


Korea and Formosa. 


European countries and as much of the world 


as is possible. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
; Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include an article written by Mr. 
XCVII—App.—29 


Henry Steele Commager, professor of 
history at Columbia University, who is 
the author of America in Perspective 
and other books: 


Ovursips THE Nation Have Many Historica, 
PRECEDENTS 
(By Henry Steele Commager) 

The Republican high command has now 
launched its formal attack upon the Presi- 
dential conduct of foreign relations. This 
attack began with the demand for the ouster 
of Secretary Acheson—a demand which looks 
to the substitution of a parliamentary sys- 
tem of government for our Presidential sys- 
tem. It has now shifted to the Korean War 
and the fulfillment of our obligations under 
the Atlantic Pact. By sending American 
soldiers to Korea without congressional au- 
thorization, says Senator Tarr, the President 
has usurped power and violated the laws and 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Zealous that such usurpations and viola- 
tions shall not continue, Representative 
Couvzrt has introduced a formal resolution 
requiring congressiona! authorization before 
any American soldiers be sent out of the 
country in the future. 

Whatever may be said of the expediency 
of the Taft-Coudert program, this at least 
can be said of the principles involved—that 
they have no support in law or in : 

Let us look first to the constitutional is- 
sue, for this has been urged, solemnly and 
insistently by both Tarr and Covuperr. It is, 
fortunately for us, not a new issue. It was 
discussed by the founding fathers. It arose, 
and was settled, in one administration after 
another—the Washington, the John Adams, 
the Jefferson, the Jackson, the Tyler, the 
Polk, the Lincoln, the Grant, the McKinley, 
the Taft, the Wilson, and the Franklin 
Roosevelt administrations. Time and again 
it has come before the courts, and time and 
again the courts have returned clear an- 
swers to the questions involved. It has been 
the subject of frequent congressional de- 
bate and of much learned commentary. It 
is so hackneyed a theme that even politi- 
cians might reasonably be expected to be 
familiar with it. 

“It must be admitted at once that the con- 
stitutional document itself says very little 


laws be faithfully executed, and the term 
“liws” as we know, embraces not only stat- 


e act independently of 

he act Independently 

is not In session? Do the laws 

he is to execute embrace not only stat- 
and treaties but international law gen- 
And to what degree ts his execution 
laws dependent upon congressional 
and ? And what is war? 
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today have come up again and again in the 
past, and the answers which history has given 
provide us not merely with precedents but 
with guidance. 

Of all those who have directed American 
foreign policy none was abler or more learned 
than John Quincy Adams, and none gave 
more thought to the principles which should 
control the conduct of foreign relations. In 
his eulogy on Madison, Adams said: 

“However startled we may be at the idea 
that the Executive Chief Magistrate has the 
power of involving the Nation in war, even 
without consulting Congress, an experience 
of 50 years has proved that in numberiess 
cases he has and must have exercised the 
power.” 

This observation was both good history 
and good . On his own initiative 
Washington had proclaimed neutrality—a 
proclamation which might well have in- 
volved us in war with France. On his own 
initiative John Adams overrode his Cabinet 
and his party and sent commissioners to 
Prance to end the quasi war with that coun- 
try. On his own initiative Jefferson, in theory 
a strict constructionist, inaugurated the war 
with the Barbary pirates. John Quincy 
Adams’ successors, too, vindicated his judg- 
ment. 

When France failed to provide money due 
the United States under the treaty of 1831 
Jackson ordered the Navy to prepare for ac- 
tive service. Tyler, eager to consummate 
his Texas policy, disposed the land and naval 
forces so as to threaten Mexico. His suc- 
cessor, Polk, ordered General Taylor across 
the Nueces and thus precipitated the Mexi- 
can War—presenting it to Congress as a fait 
accompli. 

Here was war by Presidential act. Polk’s 
successors did not go quite that far, but that 
was not, perhaps, their fault. Thus in 1854, 
President Pierce ordered an American 
squadron to bombard Greytown, in Nicara- 
gua, and the order was duly executed. 
Eventually the legality of the attack was 
brought before the Supreme Court, and Jus- 
tice Nelson sustained it in words that are 
relevant today: 

“Now as respects the interposition of the 
Executive abroad for the protection of the 
lives or property of the citizen, the duty 
must, of necessity, rest in the discretion of 
the President. * * * The protection, to 
be effectual * * * may require the 
most prompt and decided action. * * * 
The great object and duty of government is 
the protection of the lives, liberty, and prop- 
erty of the people composing it * * * 
and any government failing in the accom- 
plishment of the object, or the performance 
of the duty, is not worth preserving.” 

At the same time Presidential policy 
threatened involvement in another quarter 
of the globe. In 1853 Commodore Perry 
sailed his squadron into Yedo Bay, overawed 
the Shogunate, and persuaded the Japanese 
to open their country to the Western World. 

Even more illuminating was the conduct 
of Lincoln, the first President of that party 
which now seeks to constrict the Executive 
powers. Congress was not in session when 
Beauregard fired on Fort Sumter, and Lin- 
coln did not think it necessary to call it into 
session for almost 3 months. Meantime he 
went ahead on his own. He called out the 
militia, organized an Army, and ordered an 
advance into Virginia, proclaimed a bleck- 
ade, spent money as yet unappropriated—in 
short, he conducted war. Theoretically, to 
be sure, it was not war; it was an insurrec- 
tion. But whatever interpretation might be 
placed upon such acts as raising an Army 
and invading Virginia, the blockade was an 
act of war in international law—and was 
recognize’ as such. Contemporaries con- 
fessed many constitutional scruples about 
Lincoln’s actions, but there are few now who 
insist that he should have awaited congres- 
sional authorization for what he had to do. 
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In the post-Civil War years the examples 
o* the exercise of Presidential powers that 
brought the Nation to the verge of war are 
so numerous as to be tedious. The most in- 
teresting come in the administrations of two 
distinguished Republicans, McKinley and 
Theodore Roosevelt. When the Boxer Rebel- 
lion broke out, the western powers deter- 
mined to send expeditionary forces to rescue 
their nationals. Without consulting Con- 
giess, McKirley sent an American force of 
some 5,000 soldiers into the heart of China. 
This, he argued, involved no war against 
the Chinese nation and therefore required 
no congressional authorization. 

The ebullient T. R. was even less troubled 
about congressional support for what he felt 
he had todo. Among other things, he “took” 
the Panama Canal, and his comment on 
that Executive act is illuminating: “I took 
the Canal Zone and let Congress debate, and 
while the debate goes on the Canal does also.” 

Nor was this the only exercise of war 
powers by Theodore Roosevelt. Like his 
predecessors and his successors, he inter- 
vened in the Caribbean to restore order and 
secure American interests—in Santo Domin- 
go, Haiti, Nicaragua, and Honduras. 

It was the Republican Party which had 
traditionally favored a strong Executive, 
but in this principle of constitutional devel- 
opment Woodrow Wilson outbid his op- 
ponents. Woodrow Wilson was not unfa- 
miliar with the Constitution. He had written 
learned monographs on it, and he had made 
the congressional and Presidential powers his 
particular object of study. Dedicated as he 
was to a policy of peace with Mexico, he did 
not hesitate to order the bombardment of 
Veracruz and the occupation of that city; 
2 years later he sent General Pershing on an 
expedition into Mexico. Both of these were 
acts of war had Mexico chosen to regard them 
as such. It is relevant t. note, too, that 
when in 1917 he asked for congressional au- 
thority to arm American merchantmen he 
was coreful to add that he had the power 
to do this “even without special warrant of 
law, by the plain implications of my con- 
stitutional duties and powers.” 

Franklin Roosevelt’s conduct of foreign 
affairs is fresh in our minds; it is doubtless 
a lively recollection of that conduct which 
inspires some of our present-day isolationists 
in their campaign for limitations on tle 
Executive power. We need not rehearse here 
the details of the destroyer-bases deal or the 
shoot-on-sight order, or agitate anew the 
question of delegation of power in the lend- 
lease bill. It is sufficient to say that, not- 
withstanding the protests which greeted 
these and other acts “short of war,” none of 
them was successfully challenged at the 
courts or in the larger political arena, nor 
has any of them been successfully chal- 
lenged, as yet, at the bar of history. 

All of these Prusidential acts involved the 
danger of war. Many of them involved the 
use of American soldiers, sailors, or marines 
outside the territorial limits of the United 
States. Were they constitutional? Obvi- 
ously the Presidents themselves thought so, 
and we cannot ignore the weight of that 
testimony. Congressmen protested, from 
time to time, but on no occasion did Con- 
gress repudiate Presidential power, or even 
refuse to sustain it by such appropriations 
as were required. What of the attitude of 
the courts, the final arbiters c° questions of 
constitutionality? 

Here, again, the record is impressive. To 
be sure, it is difficult to challenge an exer- 
cise of Presidential power directly; the 
courts will not entertain questions of a 
political nature. But one of the blessings 
of our constitutional system is that great 
issues Of public policy are brought before 
the courts through private litigation, and 
we have therefore frequent judicial pro- 
nouncements on the nature of the Execu- 
tive power. Perhans the first of these was 
in the notable case of Martin versus Mott, 


where the magisterial Justice Storey held 
that it was for the President to decide when 
circumstances justified him in calling forth 
the militia of the States, and how he was to 
use that militia. The opinion is relevant to 
our problem today, for it illuminated the 
whole question of Presidential discretion in 
implementing the general terms of the Con- 
stitution, 

Again in the hotly contested prize cases, 
involving the legality of Lincoln’s blockade— 
and by implication of his powers to make 
war—the court held that it was for the Pres- 
ident to determine when war comes, and 
that he is “not only authorized but bound to 
resist force by force.” In the case of Neagle, 
in 1890, Justice Milier held that the phrase 
“to take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted” was not limited to the enforcement 
of acts of Congress alone but included 
“rights, duties and obligations growing out 
of the Constitution, our international rela- 
tions, and all the protection implied by the 
nature of the Government under the Con- 
stitution.” Even more illuminating is the 
opinion of the court in the recent Curtiss- 
Wright case. In the arena of foreign affairs, 
said the court: “With its important, compli- 
cated, delicate and manifold problems, the 
President alone has the power to speak or 
listen as a representative of the Nation. 
* ©* * It is quite apparent th.t if, in the 
maintenance of our international relations, 
embarrassment—perhaps even serious em- 
barrassment—is to be avoided and success 
for our aims achieved, congressional legisla- 
tion must often accord to the President a 
degree of discretion and freedom from stat- 
utory restriction which would not be ad- 
missible were domestic affairs alone involved, 
Moreover, he, not Congress, has the better 
opportunity of knowing the conditions which 
prevail in foreign countries, and especially is 
this true in time of war.” 

Most of these precedents, from Washing- 
ton to Franklin Roosevelt, have involved the 
exercise of Presidential discretion under the 
general and ambiguous phrases of the Consti- 
tution. For the exercise of Presidential dis- 
cretion under laws, the case is even stronger. 
Here the President is confronted not only by 
his obligation to preserve, protect and de- 
fend the Constitution but by his further ob- 
ligation to take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed. 

Both of these obligations are involved in 
our action in Korea and in the commitment 
to the defense of Western Europe. For it 
is an elementary fact that must never be 
lost sight of that treaties are laws and carry 
with them the same obligation as laws. 
When the Congress passed the United Na- 
tions Participation Act it made the obli- 
gations of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions law binding on the President. When 
the Senate ratified the North Atlantic Treaty 
it made the obligations of that treaty law 
binding on the President. 

Both of these famous documents require 
action by the United States which must, in 
the nature of the case, be left to a large ex- 
tent to the discretion of the Executive. Thus 
article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, binds 
all signatories “to maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity to 
resist armed attack,” and article 5 provides 
that each signatory “will assist the party or 
parties * * * attacked by taking forth- 
with, individually and in concert with the 
other parties, such action as it deems neces- 
sary, including the use of armed force, to 
restore and maintain the security of the 
North Atlantic area.” If the Congress can 
deny the Executive the right to use troops 
or arms abroad, these phrases lose meaning. 

It will not, of course, be denied that Con- 
gress may do just this—not by resolution, or 
even by law, but by control over appropria- 
tions. has never yet failed to carry 
out a treaty obligation by denying money, 
but in theory it can do so. What we have 
here, then, is not so much a real danger as 
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@ theoretical one. Thus, in our constitu- 
tional system the three departments are 
equal and independent, but Congress could, 
by refusing to vote appropriations, put a 
complete stop to the entire machinery of the 
executive and the judiciary departments. It 
is not to be imagined that the Congress 
would ever so abuse its power, nor is it to be 
imagined that the Congress would be so lost 
to honor as to repudiate the solemn obliga- 
tions of treaties. 


Government Insurance Isn’t Cheap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the magazine Tax 
Outlook, which was sent to me by one of 
the officials of the Disabled American 
Veterans: 


GOVERNMENT INSURANCE Isn’T CHEAP—REPORT 
SuHows Ir Cost Taxpayer $5,600,000,000 In 
10 Years 
(With the prospect of an enlarged military 

program engendered by the international sit- 

uation at consequently greater but necessary 
cost to the taxpayers, the need to eliminate 
needless Government spending becomes 
greater than ever. In this connection it is of 
interest to note that one proposal that may 

be debated at this session of Congress is a 

revision of the national service life insurance 

program, which, according to a report of the 

House Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 

ecutive Departments, cost approximately 

$5,600,000,000 over a 10-year period. The 
committee in making its report public last 
year recommended Congress consider estab- 
lishing a gratuitous life indemnity for all 
men serving in the Armed Forces “in lieu of, 
and not superimposed upon” the present 
program. It recommended, among other 
things, that if this was not done, the existing 
program be given a complete legislative ap- 
praisal. Because changes in the national 
service life insurance program, including gra- 
tuitous policies, were discussed in the last 
session of Congress, and may be debated in 
the new one, Tax Outlook herewith presents 

a major part of the committee's lengthy find- 

ings in the public interest.—The Eprror.) 

The national service life insurance pro- 
gram has not met the objectives of Govern- 
ment life insurance. It has failed to provide 
uniform protection in the form of income for 
the dependents of persons dying while serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces, and it has failed to 
lessen demands for pensions. 

Federal contributions for administrative 
expenses and benefit payments have cost the 
Federal Government from appropriated 
funds (through moneys largely raised by 
taxation), more than $5,500,000,000 in the 
last 10-year period. 

[The survey carried through fiscal 1949. 
Since that date it is estimated costs may have 
risen to $6,000,000,000.] 

There is no evidence that Congress has ever 
been fully or adequately apprised of the 
total cost. 

The NSLI Act of 1940 was proposed and 
passed y to protect the equity value 
of the Government life insurance policy- 
holders in the (World War I) United States 
Government Life Insurance Fund. In the 
event of a future national emergency, a 
fourth Government insurance program may 
be proposed. There is serious doubt that 
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emergency 

The administrative and clerical duties per- 
formed by the various personnel of the 
Armed Forces relative to the maintenance of 
in-service national service life insurance poli- 
cies has had and continues to have the effect 
of dissipating military appropriations and 
manpower. 

In addition to the fiscal cost factor, during 
the war years, hundreds of officers and thou- 


to in-service administrative duties. 

the armed services of administering !n-serv- 
ice national services life insurance policies 
from October 8, 1940 through March “1, 1950, 
is conservatively estimated at $96,409,212. 


A MISNOMER 


Since October 8, 1940, more than 22,500,000 
NSLI insurance policies have been issued. 
Three out of every four of all former NSLI 
policyholders have permitted their policies 
to lapse. Of the veterans of World War II, 
only one of six are covered by NSLI. About 
25.9 percent of NSLI policies currently in 
force are held by in-service personnel. Only 


ment becomes liable for any death-benefit 


yments. 

This condition presents an inequity and 
results in discrimination among beneficiaries. 

[In the event death was determined by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to be a 
“result of disease or injury traceable to the 


The use of the American Experience Table 
of Mortality for calculating annuities was 
outmoded by 1940, and its use has had the 
effect of grantiig annuity payments con- 
siderably in 


priate to the NSLI fund in excess of $502,- 
000,000 in annuity differential payments. 
There was and is no justification under ac- 
cepted insurance practices to use this table 
for NSLI annuity calculations. The use of 
any annuity table without regard to the dif- 
ference in life expectancy of male and female 
lives is contrary to modern insurance prac- 
tice. Under the NSLI Act as presently writ- 
ten and administered, the total cost to the 
Government of a $10,000 face value policy 
may be in excess of $12,000. 

Through the conclusion of the fiscal year 
1949 (ending June 30, 1949), the total Fed- 
eral contribution to the NSLI fund was great- 
er than the amount collected from the in- 
sured in premium payments. On an over- 
all average, an amount exceeding 75 percent 
of the total premiums paid on NSLI was re- 
turned to the insured in the form of divi- 
dends during the first 6 months of 1950. 

(Currently, plans are being made for dis- 
tribution of about $1,000,000,000 in a second 
“dividend” this year.) 

TRUE COST NOT SHOWN 


The present rate of interest (3 percent) 
paid on invested NSLI funds is considerably 
in excess of the interest rate being paid by 
the United States Treasury in securing ade- 
quate sums required to fund and refund the 
debt obligation and current expenses of the 
Federal Government. 

Continuation of payment (of interest at 3 
percent) is of questionable justification. 

The insuring of aviation cadets under 
present applicable statutes—Government 
paying the premiums—is excessively costly. 
It would be tens of millions of dollars less 
costly to assure each aviation cadet in train- 
ing that his dependents (in event of his 
death during training) would receive a gra- 
tuitous life indemnity from the Government 
of $10,000. 

From 1941, a conservative estimate is that 
th> premium costs to the United States have 
been in excess of $31,000,000. The Govern- 
ment by guaranteeing a gratuitous life in- 
demnity of $10,000 to all aviation cadets 
would have saved well over $20,000,000. 

The requested national service life in- 
surance appropriations for administrative 
expenses cover only a portion of the total 
administrative cost of national service life 
insurance operations. The costs are at least 
twice the amount reflected for such costs in 
the annual budget request. The present 
budget procedures do not adequately inform 
the Congress or the taxpayers as to the true 
administrative costs of national service life 
insurance, all such costs being borne by the 
Federal Government. The direct cost of the 
VA Offices of insurance for 1950 was esti- 
mated at $44,900,000, but figures submitted 
to the committee indicated that other fac- 
tors involve raised the total administrative 
cost to more than $80,000,000. Adoption of 
& gratuitous system in 1940, it is calculated, 
would have saved about $213,000,000 in in- 
terest from the Treasury, $210,000,000 in in- 
terest for delay in settlement of claims, $30,- 
800,000 in air cadet premiums, $59,000,000 in 
premium waivers, and a substantial part of 
the $380,000,000 spent for national service 
life insurance administration. 


Controls Can Be Democratic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, over the 
week end just ~assed the Nation re- 
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entered a state of economic controls 
made necessary by the impact of mobili- 
zation and defense preparations. 

This was, indeed, a most serious devel- 
opment—but a development which we as 
a Nation have discovered was necessary 
and essential. Now, as we undergo for 
the second time in a decade the appli- 
cation of Government controls, we may 
trust that the mistakes of the past be 
studied by our stabilization officials in 
order that they may be avoided, and that 
only fairness and equity to all people will 
result. 

In the spirit of hopefulness that the 
application of controls may deal fairly 
with all, I ask that there be included 
with my remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, an article entitied “Controls Can 
Be Democratic,” by Mr. David Lawrence, 
which appeared in the February 2, 1951, 
issue of United States News and World 
Report. 

2 article is as follows: 
ConTROoLs CaN Be Democratic 
(By David Lawrence) 

America is entering a new era of controls 
that may last as long as international tension 
requires a large military establishment— 
maybe for generations to come. 

This means a substantial change in the 
economic life of the people of the United 
States. 

But it need not bring an abandonment 
of the basic principles of free competition 
which have built up the greatest production 
machine the world has ever known. 

There will be a temptation on the part 
of those theorists who have long desired 
state socialism in some form to urge that 
the emergency proves the need for a system 
of permanent controls over wages and prices, 
allocation of materials, and control of all 
credit. 

For many years now the main battle be- 
tween the radical liberals and the conserva- 
tives has turned on the extent to which 
government should intervene in the eco- 
nomic life of the country. The true liberal— 
Republican and Democrat—has, on the other 
hand, accepted the principle that, while some 
intervention is essential in emergencies, such 
as in time of great depression or great in- 
flation, the real issue is not the extent of 
such intervention bu* the extent of its in- 
fluence on the normal life of the Nation 
when the relatively brief emergency has 
Passed. 

Such a transition, however, is no longer 
the only problem because we are headed 
for wn era which will not pass in 2 or 3 
years. Normalcy may not be witnessed for 
decades to come. 

We are confronted, therefore, with the 
need for making economic policy that can 
carry us through a long period of time dur- 
ing which we may totter constantly on the 
verge of war and yet not have large military 
operations or big-scale war. 

To the Communist—and he is basically a 
champion of state socialism the capitalistic 
countries are doomed to failure because they 
scorn planned economy. 

A few years ago there was a controversy 
in Russian periodicals over a book written 
by a Soviet economist who rather admired 
the way the United States controlled its 
capitalism during World War II and who 
ventured the belief that planned economy 
could be introduced successfully by capital- 
ist countries. He was compelled under 
duress to take back much of what he wrote 
on the pretext that our war program was 
without merit anyway. But it is significant 
to recall that the Communists repeatedly 
use the phrase “planned economy” as a 
synonym for state socialism. 
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America is challenged now to show the 
world that, applying the fundamental prin- 
ciple of volition as opposed to coercion, demo- 
cratic procedure as opposed to dictatorial 
decree, we can develop a coordinated opera- 
tion in our economy and keep it free from 
the deteriorating effects of monopolies and 
cartels and the special privileges which a 
political government is tempted to set up 
under the guise of a war emergency. 

Government, to be effective, must be honest 
and impartial, especially if it wishes to en- 
courage equal sacrifice. 

Where there is a choice between a policy 
that can preserve free competition and one 
that stifles it, the method of competition 
should be strengthened and not weakened. 

Let America demonstrate that democracy 
can organize and operate through the volun- 
tarism of its economic elements and that— 
without losing its freedoms—it can still out- 
produce the world. 


“Captain Courageous” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
the following article which I prepared 
after hearing the sorrowing announce- 
ment of the death of Capt. Don Gentile, 
a World War II ace of the American Air 
Force: 

A blackened hole in the Maryland 
countryside where there lies embedded 
the twisted, flame-scarred wreckage of 
an Air Force T-33 jet training plane 
today marks the last landing place of 
one of America’s most famous military 
heroes. To the ranks of the brave fight- 
ing men whose names are a glorious 
chapter in the history of our country 
there was yesterday added another 
marcher—Capt. Don Gentile, who 
plunged to his death while on a routine 
training flight which this ace pilot had 
scheduled to maintain his proficiency. 

I had the good fortune to know Cap- 
tain Gentile personally, and knowing 
this gentlemanly, reserved, and modest 
man made it hard to believe that his 
Air Force comrades could have nick- 
named him the “Messerschmitt Killer.” 
It is still hard for me to believe that this 
top European theater ace of World War 
II who was the scourge of Hermann 
Goering’s Luftwaffe, could become, after 
donning civilian clothes, the family man 
and college student, typical of the many 
thousands of veterans who are beginning 
to make their mark in America today. 

Captain Gentile had flown 350 com- 
bat hours on 182 sorties. He held some 
of the Nation’s highest decorations—the 
Distinguished Service Cross with oak leaf 
cluster, the Silver Star, the Distinguished 
Flying Cross with seven clusters, the Air 
Medal with three clusters, and a Presi- 
dential unit citation. He shot 19 enemy 
planes out of the skys over Europe, and 
destroyed 6 more on the ground. 

He was originally rejected by our own 
Air Force because he lacked certain edu- 
cational requirements. He later trans- 


ferred to the American Air Force after 
compiling an excellent combat record in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, which he 
had joined out of his driving urge to get 
into the fight. 

The American people are not ungrate- 
ful, and long after the details of his 
sky-borne exploits have been lost to 
memory, the name of Don Gentile will 
live on in the hearts of millions of Amer- 
icans. Daring, brave, resourceful, he 
was everything American attributes to 
her fighting forces. As we offer our 
condolences to his bereaved family, his 
wife, and his three sons, Don, Jr., Joseph, 
and Pat, we recall to mind the words 
of President Roosevelt who once called 
this handsome Italian-American boy 
“Captain Courageous,” and we pray that 
we may all partake of the heritage he 
leaves behind, a heritage of steadfast 
courage and devotion to country. 


Victory for De Gasperi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
that appeared in the New York Times on 
January 15, 1951: 

Vicrory ror De GasPERI 


The Western cause was championed with 
impressive success in the Roman Senate on 
Saturday by Alcide de Gasperi, that remark- 
able statesman who more than ever has 
been giving proof that he deserves to rank 
among the greatest of the premiers that 
Italy has produced since 1870. It was a for- 
midable display of leadership, but it would 
be wrong to think that the Italian response 
to North Atlantic defense was simply emo- 
tional and rhetorical. Italy has her dis- 
senters, doubters, and obstructionists, her 
full share of neutralists and defeatists, of 
Communists and neo-Fascists. One cannot 
doubt, however, that the prevailing opinion 
among those who concern themselves with 
national policies is in favor of the Western 
democracies and of playing an active role 
in the defense of the West. Italy, after all, 
is the cradle of Western civilization; it is 
inconceivable that she should choose to 
throw open her gates to another barbarian 
invasion from the East. 

The solid Senate vote of 161 to 92 for the 
Government's policy is only the latest indi- 
cation of support for the democracies. On 
January 5 the Italian Cabinet announced 
that Italy would place three divisions at the 
disposal of General Eisenhower for the 
North Atlantic forces. More is undoubtedly 
coming. Last week, when the United States 
turned over three destroyer escorts to the 
Italian Navy, Ambassador Tarchiani pledged 
Italy’s full cooperation for the common de- 
fense of the Atlantic community. “Our 
strength is now insufficient for the task, as 
is the case for all the rest of western 
he said, “but we are putting into it our firm 
will and our best resources so that we may 
raise ourselves and efficiently contribute to a 
European-American force such as will be 
able to assure peace by discouraging any as- 
sault.” 
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Moreover, Premier de Gasperi was emphat- 
ic in rejecting the thesis that Italy can act 
as a bridge between Russia and the west. 
That is a dream nourished at various times 
in Britain, France and Germany since the 
war, and now we even have Marshal Tito 
dreaming up a Socialist third force. The 
fate of bridges is to be blown up when there 
are wars, and anyway Italy, as Signor de 
Gasperi said, does not stand halfway between 
east and west; she is on our side. 


Cadet Corps of the Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN 1HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the early part of our partici- 
pation in World War II it was necessary 
to expand the merchant marine tre- 
mendously in order to provide the ships 
which carried men and materials for our 
overseas operations. Many young men 
performed patriotic services in training 
and at sea in order that these ships 
might be manned. 

When the fighting stopped and their 
services were no longer needed they were 
released and the service of the merchant 
marine has been since commended on 
many occasions. Many of those who 
served, however, hold the feeling that 
they are being singled out for further 
service in a manner which unjustly dis- 
parages the service already rendered. 
The viewpoint is rather well expressed in 
a letter from one of them, which I quote: 


If in 1942 you attained the age of 18 and 
you found your country in a desperate situa- 
tion and engaged in a world-wide war, you 
probably would be glad to help in any way 
you could. If in your investigation as to 
how best to render service, you were told by 
your Government that it had become neces- 
sary to form a separate branch of the armed 
services to not only press the then present 
conflict but to establish a maritime reserve 
which would put the country in a strong 
position for any future emergency, you would 
be interested. 

With posters, literature and great en- 
thusiasm you were asked to enlist in the new 
branch of the service known as the cadet 
corps of the merchant marine, thus dis- 
tinguishing it from the former civilian mer- 
chant marine organizations. Accepting all 
the representatives in good faith you en- 
listed in the Naval Reserve, subject to call. 
Within 60 days you were requested to travel 
to a city quite some distance away at your 
own expense in order to complete your en- 
listment and take your physical examination. 

You returned to school and in another 30 
days you were ordered into service. You 
proceeded to your destination, which was a 
military establishment under complete mili- 
tary authority and operated along the lines of 
Annapolis as closely as that institution could 
be approximately. You were advised that 
you would have 3 months training at this 
institution and then have 6 months combat 
service at sea. At the conclusion of the com- 
bat service you were to return to a designated 
institution to finish your work and receive a 
reserve commission in the Navy. In the 
meantime, you received the rank of cadet 
officer of the merchant marine, a member 
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the course, the Government would be glad 
to give you an honorable discharge, advising 
Selective Service headquarters that in the 
opinion of the Government you had rendered 
sufficient service to your country to be in- 
eligible for further service. 

Again accepting the representations in 
good faith, you received an honorable dis- 
charge and returned to your interrupted 
educational career, only to find upon the 

a Selective Service Act in 

gress in its infinite wis- 

dom and not being able to distinguish be- 

tween a duly constituted cadet and 

civilian merchant seamen, had decided that 

you had not done a thing in the service 

of the country and as consequence would 

be at the top of the list at the pleasure of 

General Hershey unless, of course, you chose 
to reenlist or marry. 

If we are going to have a 3,000,000-man 
Army we are going to have to have a mer- 
chant marine. These boys, I know, will be 
glad to serve but they are entitled to vet- 
erans’ status and they are entitled to follow 
up that branch of the service for which they 
are trained. 

There are some four or five thousand of 


each and every one of them is certainly en- 
titled to simple justice and a recognition 
long overdue. I believe it to be the duty of 
Congress to rectify gross errors wherever and 
whenever possible and now is the time to 
do this job. 


Eliminate the Causes of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 


tary and fiscal controls aimed to eliminate 
the inflationary forces of our money supply. 

“Unessential governmental expenditures 
must be eliminated and with o shortage of 
manpower for essential production, manpow- 
er must not be used for unnecessary or unde- 
sirable controls.” 

Because of the seriousness of the situation, 
it was voted to send the above statement to 
all members of the New England congres- 
sional delegation. 

Very truly yours, 
A. K. Garpner, 
Chairman, Food and 
Agriculture Committee. 


Atomic Energy Is Not Enough 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp an article by Mr. 
Lowell Mellett appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star on January 20. Mr. Mellett 
points out very graphically the necessity 
of the Federal Government’s financial 


The article follows: 


WHIcH MEANS HEALTH AND EpucaTION 
(By Lowell Mellett) 
People are funny. That includes the 
American people. If the President says that 
we need to spend $1,200,000,000 next year 


must be rejected. That cam only be done 
by improving the Nation’s health and pro- 
viding more education. 

RT er ae cane 
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and boys were qualified for armed service. 
They were in good health. They were phys- 
ically strong. But they fell short in school- 
ing. They were either illiterate or had at- 
tained less than fifth-grade status. 

Counting 15,000 men to a division, that 
means we rejected the equivalent of 40 com- 
bat divisions or twice the number of divisions 
we used in the South Pacific theater of war, 
the area from Honolulu to Australia to Tokyo 
and the islands between. 

Now it is suggested that we may have been 
too exacting in our educational requirements 
and that we can meet our present needs in 
part by lowering the Army's standards. To 
meet an immediate emergency that might be 
a half-satisfactory answer. But not for the 
long pull. If our enemies are to be Russia 
and China, we cannot match them in num- 
bers even if the Army accepts absolute il- 
literates. We can only offset our numerical 
inferiority through better equipment, better 
training and better leadership. That calls 
for education. 

It calls for education at the elementary and 
secondary level, which can only be provided 
in many States through Federal aid. Last 
year the Senate passed a bill, Senator Tarr 
one of its authors, to grant $300,000,000 an- 
nually in aid. It was killed by a House com- 
mittee. This week the House, without a dis- 
senting vote, authorized $235,000,000 for a 
single warship, a supercarrier. The experts 
say, and they should know, that the vessel 
will be worth the money. But what do the 
experts say concerning the hundreds of thou- 
sands of boys who are not being educated 
sufficiently to become soldiers? 


Christopher Columbus Memorial Arbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill in the House calling for 
the establishment of a Christopher Co- 
lumbus Memorial Arbor in the District 
of Columbia to honor the memory of the 
discoverer of America, who made his 
eventful trip across the Atlantic Ocea 
458 years ago. 

In addition to honoring the memory 
of Columbus, the grove of trees which 
will make up this arbor will also serve 
a3 a perpetual tribute to the many thou- 
sands of American boys of Italian de- 
scent who gave their lives during World 
War II for the preservation of American 
freedom and for the liberation of Italy 
from the Nazi and Fascist yoke. 

The contribution of Italy and the Ital- 
ian people to western culture anc civili- 
zation is truly immeasurable throughout 
the history of mankind, beginning with 
ancient Rome and up to our own day. 
America is indebted not only to the 
intrepid navigator who in 1492 discovered 
this vast continent where our great 
Nation has been established and where it 
flourishes, but America is also indebted 
to her many citizens of Italian descent 
for their great contributions to our 
democratic way of life which they helped 
to build and develop in conjunction with 
all other Americans. 

I trust that this memorial will soon be 
created to serve as a living symbol of 
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the friendship between freedom-loving 
people everywhere, and that it will 
strengthen the historic relationship be- 
tween our own country and democratic 
Italy. 


United Nations a Trouble-Making, Futile 


Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, United Nations from its in- 
ception has been a Delilah, and Sam- 
son’s fate, if we continue to go along, 
will be ours. 

The following editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald of this 
morning contains that suggestion: 


We can't get very workec up over what is 
happening in the UN over Red China's mili- 
tary intervention in Korea, Anybody who 
doesn’t consciously delude himself knows 
that the UN is a fake. Its only accomplish- 
ments to date are to serve as a sounding 
board for Red propaganda and to get Tru- 
man’s chump admiuistration into a war. 
On this matter you can take your choice as 
to who pushed whom. 

Truman made a sucker play. He thought 
he was getting into a scrap with a neighbor- 
hood rowdy, but insteat found himself up 
against a gang. He has been looking ap- 
pealingly toward UN ever since to bail him 
out. That he is gullible enough to expect 
any assistance from that quarter is simply 
the measure of his stupidity. 

The proceedings at Lake Success, though 
irrelevant and unreal, are enlightening, if 
not surprising. The rest of the nations 
which cheered us on into the Korean im- 
broglio and then left us to hold the bag have 
been continuing the double cross in the dip- 
lomatic arena. 


FOOTY-FOOTY IN THE UN 


Because of cold feet, and for other rea- 
sons, they don’t want to get tough with the 
Chinese Communists. Mr. Austin, for the 
Tryman administration, wants to call the 
Communists aggressors. Calling them any- 
thing you like isn’t going to alter the mess 
in Korea, but the other countries can think 
of all kinds of reasons why a tag of moral 
leprosy should not be affixed. 

Mr. Austin thought he just about had 
the crowd worked up to go along with him 
when the Indian delegate, Sir Benegal Rau, 
pulled a dispatch out of his pocket which, 
he contended, showed that Red China, after 
turning the UN down three times hand run. 
ning, was willing to talk matters over. 

Upon examination, it was found that the 
Red terms were the same as usual. If Com- 
munist China got everything she wanted, 
she would talk. She wanted to load the 
jury with her pals—Russia, Britain, and 
India among them—so there'd be no slip-up. 

Mr. Austin wasn’t buying any of this. 
Nehru, the boss of India, got very impatient 
with him and the United States. Clem Att- 
lee told the British Parliament he might 
agree to calling the Chinese Reds aggressors, 
but he wouldn’t go along on economic sanc- 
tions against them. That would be dam- 
aging to the empire trade, you understand, 
and, besides, Britain wants to hang onto 
Hong Kong. 

Of course, while this tedious routine grinds 
along, Americans continue to get killed in 


Korea. General Romulo, of the Philippines, 
was the only speaker with sufficient candor 
to say that UN is utterly lost when it sac- 
rfices truth and principle to convenience and 
fear. That is all very true, but when did 
UN ever demonstrate any attachment to 
truth and principle? 

A more pertinent comment on the whole 
business is that of Senator KNowLAND, who 
inquired: What if the United States should 
take 244 months to recognize a Communist 
aggression in Europe? 

That is the only comeback afforded this 
country by the nations which are running 
out on it in UN. The Korean War is not a 
total loss if it has opened American eyes 
to the untrustworthiness of America’s al- 
leged allies. If they can’t recognize aggres- 
sion, neither can we. 

Instead of 24% months, we ought to take 
about two and one-half centuries to discover 
the next aggression anywhere—unless it is 
directed against the United States. 


We Are Called Upon To Make a Decision 


EXTENSION OF PEMARKS 


HON, DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
written by Mr. Andrew E. Funk, Jr., 
editor of the White Haven Record, White 
Haven, Pa.: 


We ARE CALLED Uron To MaKe A DECISION 


For the past 2 weeks the people of our 
Nation have been engaged in a great debate, 
possibly the greatest debate we have ever 
entered upon, concerning what shall be this 
country’s future policy in the face of a grow- 
ing state of world unrest brought on by 
the surging tide of communism. 

Within the last fortnight, a veritable broad- 
side of personal opinions regarding our pres- 
ent position in Korea and possible plans for 
our future action in th face of the Com- 
munist threat, has been fired at the American 
people without discretion. 

Unfortunately, most of these well-aired and 
highly publicized opinions have unwittingly 
given birth to a gnawing fear and uncertainty 
in the minds ana hearts of a usually resolute 
people. Nor could the result have been any- 
thing else when these opinions were given 
expression by ruch men as Senator Ropert 
Tart and former President Herbert Hoover— 
men whose opinions otherwise have com- 
manded the respect of the American public. 

We do not profess to be an authority on 
American foreign policy, but we do feel deeply 
about this all-important issue and we are 
dismayed and disappointed to behold doubt, 
fear, and indecision take such roots in the 
Nation which we fought to defend against a 
similar though less menacing aggressor so 
short a time ago. 

We would like to answer the Senator and 
the former president in the fine and oratori- 
cal phrases and with the grand and impres- 
sive words which they employ so expertly. 
But, we cannot. We must answer in the 
common language, but we will speak with 
the heart of a soldier. 

To you, Senator Tarr, who have so inno- 
cently asked where President Truman derived 
authority to send American troops to Korea, 
we would answer you by asking where the 
authority was found that permitted General 
Washington to send troops on an invasion 
of Canada in 1775; that permitted President 
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Jefferson to send ships to Tripoli to subdue 
the Barbary pirates in 1805; that permitted 
President McKinley to send troops and ships 
to oust the Spanish from Cuba and the 
Philippines in 1898; that permitted President 
Taft (do you remember him, Senator?) to 
send the Marines to Nicaragua to restore 
order there in 1912. 

No, Senator, your question is at best little 
better than a poor attempt to cloak your own 
befuddled state of mind. We certainly do 
not blame you for being disturbed on this 
grave issue, but we do resent and abhor your 
poor sense of duty in giving voice to that 
doubt at a time when the American public 
is looking to you and your fellow statesmen, 
not for doubt, but for assurance; not for 
questions, but for answers. 

To you, Mr, Hoover, who have s0 loudly 
and candidly displayed your personal fear 
and lack of understanding of the matters 
involved in this great issue, we would like 
to say that the lessons of the past 40 years 
have apparently failed to impress upon you 
not only the hopelessness but also the ridic- 
ulousness of attempting to seal ourselves 
off in a tight little ball apart from the rest 
of the world. You yourself have conceded 
that “any attempt to make war on the Com- 
munist mass by land invasion is sheer folly.” 
By your statement you have admitted that 
we cannot match the manpower of the Com- 
munists, who at this moment have nearly 
half the people of the world under their 
control. 

We also expect, Mr. Hoover, that you must 
realize that we have but one real advantage 
over the Communists and that is our capacity 
to produce the materials and weapons of 
war. Yet, knowing this, you propose that we 
abandon the industrial nations of Europe 
to the Red flood and thereby surrender to the 
Communists the one distinct advantage we 
have over them. With Western Europe as 
our ally, we can outproduce Russia and her 
Communist stepchildren by four to one, but 
if we lose the industrial power of Western 
Europe to the Reds we will barely be able to 
match Communist production. 

Yes, Mr. Hoover, your speech proved quite 
a straw for the weak and fainthearted citi- 
zens of our country. But most especially 
did it please the Communists. As you prob- 
ably know, the Russian newspapers liked it 
so well that they reprinted the entire speech. 
And well they might, for, if we pursued the 
course of action you advocate, the Commu- 
nists would in all probability be in control of 
all of Europe in a short time. 

And where would that leave us, Mr. Hoover? 
We would be alone in our tight little ball, 
separated from the rest of the world, out- 
numbered in terms of manpower by more 
than 8 to 1, cut off from our many dis- 
tant sources of supply without which our 
great industrial machine would be sadly 
crippled. This is where the period of watch- 
ful waiting you propose would eventually 
lead us with our country waiting almost 
without hope for the inevitable end. 

We appreciate, perhaps better than you, 
Mr. Hoover, that the loss of American lives on 
foreign soil brings bitter anguish, but, as one 
who has fought and lived through such for- 
eign battles, we cannot help but say with 
other soldiers: “better there than here.” 
You toured Europe after World War II, Mr. 
Hoover. Did you so loosely note or easily 
forget what you saw? Would you care to see 
such scenes of destruction and desolation 
here in America? Would you care to bring 
war so near your home and loved ones? 

No, Mr. Hoover, we cannot “give up” and 
abandon the freedom-loving people of the 
world to drowning in the Communist flood. 
We do not say that it is necessary to stay 
in Korea regardless of cost, but we do say 
that we should leave only when we are forced 
to leave and when we have made it absolute- 
ly clear to the whole world that we are being 
driven out, that we are not quitting. 
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We must prove to the world, eyen as our 
Nation’s founders did, that there are some 
things far more worth fighting for than mere 
life or property, that the principles and 
ideals upon which our Nation was built are 
snore than idle phrases; that they are liv- 
ing, vital concepts without which life could 
be but existence alone; that we believe, even 
as Patrick Henry, in “liberty or death.” 

Don’t lose heart, America. Paith and 
courage are easy virtues when our schemes 
fare well, but they are genuine only when 


The Marble Plaques Adorning the Walls 
of the Chamber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


ooking around the walls of this House, 
or, I should say at the ceiling, a 


It is my intention to introduce a resolu- 
tion to remove those ghastly placards, 
* * © and put the figures of great Ameri- 
cans in their place—those great patriots who 
helped to establish and build this Re- 
pene. © 9 © 

Remember this is the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, and 
not a sanctuary of antiquity or the tomb of 
King Tut. 


I am sure the distinguished Member 
spoke in jest, for this great country, 
whatever its faults, is by no means pro- 
vincial. These figures commemorate not 
the history of our country only, but the 
history of the world’s civilization during 
the last 4,000 years, from the beginning 
of recorded history. It would be well to 
place in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp these 


brief sketches of the men represented by 
these marble plaques which are being 
published serially by the Washington 
Post, and with the permission of the 
House I shall doso. The first sketch is as 
follows: 


HaMMuBABI: Earliest LawGiver aND KING oF 
BaBYLONia 

Hammurabi (pronounced ham-oo-ra-be) 
‘was a great king of Babylonia. He reigned 
supreme for 43 years, from 2067 to 2025 B. C. 
He is a natural choice in any series on the 
world’s eminent lawgivers. 

The law code bearing his name is recog- 
nized in legal history as probably the earliest, 
and perhaps most primitive, surviving. 

His code, promulgated for use throughout 
the Babylon empire, was strangely conflict- 
ing. According to historians, it was par- 
ticularly strong in its prohibitions on de- 
frauding the poor and helpless. But this es- 
sentially humanitarian legal dogma also car- 
ried the savage feature of retributive punish- 
ment. It advocated literal adherence to “an 
eye for an eye” treatment for wrongdoers. 

The Hammurabi portrait was done by one 
of Washington's own sculptors, Thomas Hud- 
son Jones, of 3612 O Street NW. Jones did 
the sesquicentennial medallion, 


International Whirligig 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. PLOOD. Mr. Speaker, urder 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following article taken 
from the McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
of New York and written by John Fisher: 
Russia Steps Ur Datve To Force Poies To 

Love Soviet Masrers, Bur PATRIorism AND 

Prive Novurisn Dezr Hatrep or MUSCOvVITES 


(By John Fisher) 


As the German international crisis thick- 
ens, Stalin is discovering that Poland has not 
yet been hewed into a submissive satellite, 
dependable in the event of war in Northern 
Europe, 

Hence a new program of organized high 
pressure has been inaugurated “to deepen,” 
according to Aiam Rapacki of the Polish 
Politburo, “the feeling of love and esteem for 
the Soviet Union.” 

Previous synthetic solidarity gestures failed 

erase bitter memories of Russian treachery 

Bor-Komorowski’s World War II 
ehome army, the massacres of Polish officers 
in the Katyn Forest and more recent out- 
rages. Poles—as they must—sullenly bow to 
police clubs and machine guns, but in their 
hearts they are still anti-Russian. 

The latest instrument to Influence Polish 
public opinion has been the Second World 
Peace , transferred to Warsaw from 
England after London refused to allow the 
phony congress to meet there. 

The ousted delegates poured into Warsaw 
and shouted themselves hoarse denouncing 
“Anglo-Saxon warmongers” and accusing 
America of “flooding Korea with the blood of 
children and performing all sorte of fascist 
bestialities.” 


DEMONSTRATIONS FULLY ORGANIZED 
These malicious pro-Soviet fulminations 

were the most recent of several pep talks. 

Propaganda bosses in October ordered dem- 
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onstrations everywhere to celebrate the 
thirty-third anniversary of the Russian Bol- 
shevist revolution. 

In September a National Peace Congress 
was held. About 25,000 local kick-off meet- 
ings preceded the climatic assembly in 
Warsaw. The stellar role at this hate fest 
went to Lt. Col. Yu Kan Buk, a North Korean 
Officer, who regaled an audience of 100,000 
with fresh lies about American aggression in 
the Orient. 

In addition to these three major peace 
hippodromes, the month of November was 
reserved for local efforts to cement Polish- 
Soviet friendship. 

Such superdoses of prolonged, high- 
pitched ballyhoo are deemed necessary by 
commissar pschologists because the Polish 
people, next-door neighbors to vulnerable 
Russia, show scant signs of adoration of their 
masters and display many indications that 
in case of war and the opportunity came they 
would give Russia the swerve. 

Again and again at various mass meetings 
Red tub-thumpers urged their listeners to 
be on guard against a rising tide of “sub- 
versive activities’—open admission that 
Poles are not turning into Communists de- 
spite propaganda, bribes, and Red terror. 

MORE LIQUIDATION THREATENED 

Nevertheless the Beirut government, 
obedient to Moscow, uses every possible 
means to force its recalcitrant subjects to 
conform to the Soviet pattern. A recent 
Warsaw broadcast set as a goal of the new 
6-year plan the “elimination of the capitalist 
element in our economy through curbing, 
expulsion, and liquidation.” 

Communists are absorbing the entire edu- 
cational system so that hereafter youthful 
minds will be completely molded by the Reds. 
A commission of Russian and Polish Commu- 
nist educators have injected the party line 
into all school textbooks, except histories. 

This latter subject also is being doctored. 
But the visiting savants had some difficulties 
in persuading their Polish comrades to dis- 
tort in Russia’s favor the record of Polish 
victories over the Bolshevist armies in the 
local war of 1920. 

College professors are held strictly account- 
able to political mentors on faculties. Most 
older students are not Communists. But 
party membership is on the up in lower 
classes, as high schools now are dominated 
by the ZMP, the Polish Communist youth 
organization. 

A high-schoo! student no longer can gain 
admission to a university unless sponsored 
by his local ZMP. College members of this 
order receive all the scholarships, free meals, 
inexpensive lodgings, and other advantages, 
and they run nearly all student activities, 
including state-financed vacation trips. 


FIRM CONTROL OF FORCES 


Equally powerful pressure is exerted to 
make Communist zealots of soldiers. Since 
iron-fisted Soviet Marshal Rokossovsky as- 
sumed supreme command, the organization 
of the Polish Army has been patterned on 
the Soviet Army system. The two top 
generals of the ground and air forces are 
Soviet citizens. In fact, the entire officer 
class is saturated with Russians. Promis- 
ing young Polish officers are sent to military 
schools in the Soviet Union. 

The equipment of the army was poor when 
Rokossovsky took over. He introduced a 
few Russian jet fighter planes and some 
modern artillery which is displayed for propa- 
ganda purposes. But most units are below 
combat strength and are armed with Polish, 
Russian, and German wartime left-over 


Rearmament was not the most pressing 
problem. Rokossovsky found the army so 
indifferent to communism and so cold toward 
Russia that his chief efforts have been 
directed to indoctrination. Lectures on 
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Marxist ideology consume more time than 
even drill. Communist youth cells are being 
organized in every unit. The soldier's oath 
now reads: “I swear to stand steadfastly 
guarding peace side by side with the Soviet 
army.” 

TRADITION OF PATRIOTISM 


But even this concentrated indoctrination 
has not solidified the bonds with Russia. 
The Polish military arm has a long tradition 
of patriatism and pride. Most younger offic- 
ers and their men resent taking orders from 
arrogant Soviet majors and colonels. 

When United Nations forces in Korea com- 
menced to demonstrate their hitting power, 
Polish soldiers in barracks sang old, tabooed 
Polish army songs filled with anti-Russian 
sentiment. , 

A rumor that Polish units would be sent 
to bolster the North Koreans sparked a surge 
of desertions. In July 200 Polish naval 
officers were arrested on suspicion of dis- 
loyalty to Russia. Moscow is so doubtful of 
the Polish Army that the Kremlin has re- 
cently heavily increased Soviet garrisons in 
Lower Silesia and Pomerania. 

Polish antagonism for Russia should not 
be construed to mean an early peoples’ re- 
volt or a military mutiny. But so long as 
Poland has the power and the will to drag her 
heels, Stalin cannot count on reliable mili- 
tary support for his martial adventures. 


Total Mobilization of Personnel, Partial 
Mobilization of Matériel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
disturbing to find that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is taking all steps necessary to 
recruit a full military force, and neg- 
lecting to keep pace in equipping those 
called to service with the materials of 
war. We find that Connecticut, the 
arsenal of America, is facing an indus- 
trial lag in a turnover from commercial 
to defense production. Cutbacks in the 
civilian use of copper and other mate- 
rials in short supply make necessary the 
reduction of labor use on nondefense 
items. Yet the skilled labor in our Con- 
necticut industries, and the Yankee 
“know-inow” is not being utilized for the 
common defense. Defense contracts 
have not been awarded in sufficient num- 
ber to take up the slack. 

It would seem most necessary to take 
two steps to correct this situation. First, 
amendment of the copper order—M-12— 
to provide for the continued civilian use 
of this metal through June 30 instead of 
the date now set at April 30; allowing 
completion of items started on April 1 
instead of March 1; second, greater de- 
fense contract authorization to Connect- 
icut plants to enable a more rapid turn- 
over from civilian production. 

Included with my remarks are a copy 
of the letter I sent to Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Director Charles E. Wilson on Jan- 
uaty 22; clippings from the Waterbury, 
Conn., American of January 22; and a 
letter received from the Thomaston 


Brass Workers’ Union, Local 620. The 
above-mentioned follows: 


JaNvuaRY 22, 1951. 
Hon. CuHartzes E. WILson, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Witson: In this period of 
national emergency the first thought of each 
citizen should be for the best interests of 
what will best serve the needs of the Nation. 
With this paramount in my mind I am call- 
ing a grave situation to your attention, 
affecting as it does the well-being of our 
eitizens and the state of defenses of our 
country. 

In the realization that the task confront- 
ing you is one of tremendous responsibility, 
I would be loath to add to the burdens of 
your office were it not for the serious con- 
sequences which might result from inaction. 

The industries of this Nation, and I refer 
specifically to those in the Naugatuck Valley 
area of Connecticut, and their employees 
wish to participate fully in the mobilization 
of the industrial might needed for our 
preservation. 

Paradoxically, the brass industries of the 
Naugatuck Valley find, in this period of gen- 
erally full labor utilization, that Government 
restrictions and procrastination are leading 
to a period of less than full employment. 
To illustrate, I quote from the Waterbury 
Labor Market Letter of December 1950: “Al- 
though brass registered a slight rise (in 
employment), the outlook in this industry 
continued to be obscured by Government re- 
strictions on copper supplies and uses * * * 
Although most industries reported added 
overtime which resulted in higher earnings, 
the brass industry continued to be hampered 
by shortages of raw material and shortened 
the workweek from 43.6 hours in September 
to 41.7 hours in December.” The Waterbury 
American of January 17, reported the follow- 
ing relating to anticipated increase in the 
public welfare load: “Mrs. Ruth A. Jones, 
welfare superintendent, warned the welfare 
board at its meeting yesterday that the case- 
load may increase because of lay-offs in 
industry due to shortage of materials.” A 
compilation of opinion of many manufac- 
turers in this area provokes the following 
statement: “The problem that most con- 
cerns the manufacturers consulted is that 
of the retention intact of sufficient working 
forces during the transition period. Your 
district, the Fifth Connecticut Congressional 
District, has perhaps the highest concentra- 
tion of copper and copper-base alloy mills 
and fabricating plants in this country. 

“These industries are a vital link in the 
chain of war production of thousands of 
items. Under the end use Amendment Order 
M-12 (Copper) civilian production of some 
300 items must cease April 1. Since com- 
paratively few defense orders have been 
placed to date in this area, volume lay-offs 
will be inevitable. 

“The distress which will be caused by this 
transition unemployment is but one factor, 
Equally important is that many of those 
laid off will find employment in other areas 
and will not return to their old employment 
when they will be needed for work on Gov- 
ernment contracts except on compulsion. 
The problem is intensified by two facts. 
First, Connecticut is a small State. As a 
consequence, labor is mobile. Second, the 
very presence of the United Aircraft in East 
Hartford and the proximate plant of the 
company at Southington, will cause brass 
industry skills to go there for employment. 
United Aircraft is now engaged in a vast 
recruiting program which will, it has been 
announced, result in a working force of 
some 33,000 persons. 

“We now understand that the military 
units of the country are drafting their re- 
quirements of copper and copper bearing 
alloys and will have this program ready for 
submission to the NPA at a comparatively 
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early date. At that time it can be determined 
somewhat more definitely just hoy much of 
the procuction of the brass mills and, in 
turn, how much copper will be req -red for 
defense purposes. It is presumed at that 
time that the time table will be established 
which will permit the copper section of the 
NPA to formulate its plans, and also the 
brass industry can work up its operating 
schedules. 

“Until this has been done it would seem 
that the best way to help the brass indus- 
try would be to postpone the effective date 
of the orders which are now in effect. As the 
orders now stand, the brass indu-try is re- 
quired to ship not more than 85.percent 
of its average monthly shipments based on 
the first 6 months of 1950 for so-called com- 
mercial use. We believe the figure for March 
is now set at 80 percent. No percentages 
have been set for the second quarter of 
1951. Presumably these figures will be an- 
nounced as soon as the military require- 
ments are made known. In the meantime, 
the conservation order becomes effective on 
receipt of material by customers on March 1. 

“It is now expectey that the effectiveness 
of the conservation order will be quite dras- 
tic on the brass mills and unless an increased 
volume of orders for Government require- 
ments is received, lay-offs are bound to 
occur.” 

To sum up, two conditions are evident; a 
sufficient number of defense contracts has 
not been awarded to this vital industrial 
area to compensate for the curtailed produc- 
tion of civilian goods and, the present plan 
to stop delivery on raw material (copper) 
for some 300 items not in process of manu- 
facture by March 1 nor completed by April 
30 will, if not amended, severely re-trict em- 
ployment in the brass industry. 

I recommend, therefore, that considerable 
impetus be directed to the award of defense 
contracts to this area of highly-skilled labor 
without delay, and that an amendatory pro- 
vision be made in the Copper Conservation 
Order (M-12) providing for dates of April 1 
and June 30 instead of the present cut-off 
dates of March 1 and April 30. 

Most sincerely yours, 
JaMEs T. PATTERSON, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the Waterbury (Conn.) American of 
January 22, 1951] 


MANUFACTURERS ASK DELAY ON COPPER ORDER 


Waterbury area manufacturers are seeking 
an extension of the April 1 effective date of 
the Government's amended copper order 
which is scheduled to halt production of 
around 300 items of civilian goods. 

Builders’ and plumbers’ hardware and cos- 
metic containers are among the products due 
to be halted, If the retrenchment program 
goes through with the present lack of de- 
fense orders, a serious employment disloca- 
tion is foreseen by manufacturers and labor 
leaders. 

Charles L. Eyanson, president of the 
Naugatuck Valley Industrial Council, said 
today appeals in behalf of several valley 
concerns have been made asking Wash- 
ington authorities to review this threat to 
the brass industry. ' 

Scovill Manufacturing Co., Risdon Manu- 
facturing Co., and Plume & Atwood Manu- 
facturing Co. are but three of the firms that 
would be hit by the order which has already 
imposed restrictions on their operations. 

Scovill’s Waterville division is one of the 
Nation’s largest manufacturers of plumbers’ 
supplies. P. & W. and Risdon are extensively 
engaged in the making of cosmetics wares. 
So is the Eyelet Specialty Co. 

These and other concerns are now func- 
tioning under the basic M-12 order which 
limits use of copper for civilian goods to 85 
percent of the amounts consumed in the first 
6 months of 1950. 
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this manufacturer has received only “a few, 
small contracts.” 

Plenty of civilian orders are obtainable 
for ammzunition, but “critical shortages” of 
copper and urass meke it impossible to filh 
them all. This one plant, which employed 
15,000 during the war, just recently rein- 
stituted a 5-day week for its 2,500 employes. 
Before that, they were on 4-day shifts. 

POSSIBLE LABOR SHORTAGES 

The future doesn’t Took as bleak as the 
present and near-future to industrialists. 
Everyone expects the mobilization program 
to start eventually. 

When that the shortage won't 
be one of materials, but of labor. The State 
labor cepartment is working on long-range 
plans to put amother 100,000 persons into 
industry, on top of the record 800,000 now 
working in the State. 

Commissioner Egan doesn’t think the 
manpower needs will be so critical in so 
short a time during the forthcoming mobili- 
zation, but says housewives and others will 
have to give up their normal routines for 
a longer time—possibly 7 to 10 years. 

The labor department has made a sur- 
vey of the State's employable 29,000 persons 
who are now jobless, and also of part-time 
workers. This time, the department hopes 
to keep the labor force more stable, and if 
possible, restrict one worker to one job. 

Housewives and other persons not usually 
employed outside their homes will be urged 
to replace workers in nonessential industries. 
In turn, the labor department wil) try to 
get regular workers into defense production 
lines 


This is all long-range planning and specu- 
lation. Right now, producers are worried 
that the Government isn’t goimg to permit 
them to produce—either for defense or the 
civilian economy. 


THOMASTON Baass WorkKERs’ UwvIon, 
Locat 620, 
Thomaston, Conn. 
Hon. James T. PATTERson, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Patrerson: The jobs of about 50 

employees of the Plume & Atwood Manu- 

Co. plant in Thomaston, Conn., 
practically all of whom are members of this 
union, are seriously jeopardized by amend- 
ment 1 to NPA Order M-12, part 29, Copper 
and Copper-base Alloys: Subpart B—Use of 
Copper and Copper Base Alloys. 

This order, which forbids the use of copper 
in the production of pen caps, pencil parts, 
lipstick containers and lipstick working 
parts, will cause the immediate unemploy- 
ment of our members engaged in this type 
of production. 

You have already received «. communica- 
t’on from the Plume & Atwood Manufactur- 
ing Co. concerning this order, which goes 
fnto effect partly om March 1 and fully 
on April 30. On beha:f of the employees 
tmvolved, this organization wishes to add its 
objections to the order and request your 
assistance tn obtaining {ts revocation on the 
following g-ounds: 

Pirst. The severe and unnecessary hard- 
ships which it will cause those who are 
forced out of employment, with no prospect 
of other jobs within the foreseeable future. 

Second. The impossibility of finding ade- 
quate and salable substitutes in the manu- 


the production, not only of the items made 
by our plant, but hundreds of others also 
affected by the order. These include some 
of the most common household articles, the 
shortage of which will cause further price 
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increases, the growth of blac’ markets, and 
hardships to the consuming public as well 
as the producing public. 

For these reason, all of them basic to the 
welfare of the general community, we urge 
you to do everything in your power to bring 
about the revocation of this amendment. 

Very truly yours, 
CuHaRLEs Dipssury, 
President, Thomaston Brass Workers’ 
Union, Local 620, IUMMSW, 


Sales Tax Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, in line with the speech I made 
on the House floor today, I include the 
following editorial from the Bingham- 
ton Press: 

Sates Tax Proposals 


Federal sales taxes are under consideration 
as a tax component in meeting the Presi- 
dent’s demand for $16,500,000,000 in new 
taxes. President Truman is quoted as saying 
he opposes such taxes at present. But this 
is only pretense. He knows that Congress will 
not increase personal income and corporation 
taxes enough to provide $16,500,000,000. 
When this happens he will “reluctantly” ap- 
prove a Federal sales tax. 

Opposition to sales taxes always has been 
great, because they are regressive. They fall 
hardest on those least able to pay. Greatest 
of national emergencies alone justifies such 
taxation. Such a tax may be levied either 
at the manufacturer's or the consumer's 
level. If it is levied at the manufacturer's 
level, it is pyramided through the price of 
goods. The wholesaler, let us say, may take 
a 10-percent profit on basis of cost, as also 
may the retailer. The consumer in the price 
he pays gets nicked for more than the Gov- 
ernment gets in taxes. 

A sales tax collected at consumers’ or re- 
tail level is difficult to administer, because of 
the thousands of establishments whose col- 
lection of the tax must be policed. 

Federal excise taxes as they exist today, 
covering some 20 classes of goods, are in ef- 
fect sales taxes. They are taxed on the 
basis of the final manufacturers’ price. The 
New Deal and Fair Deal actually have sneaked 
in a sales tax while bellowing to the hills 
against sales taxes. 

Such hyprocrisy appeared in 1948 when 
Democrats were hollering that if the Re- 
publicans gained control they would enact a 
sales tax. Candidate for Vice President, Al- 
ben Barkley, challenged Governor Dewey to 
tell whether the GOP had plans for “the 
levy of a general sales tax by the Federal 
Government in addition to those now levied 
by the States.” 

Most present proposals for a retail sales 
tax put the levy at 5 percent, which it is 
estimated would bring in revenue of around 
$5,000,000,000 a year. Presumably, though 
not assured, food would be exempt. One 
proposal is that each individual would be 
exempt from these taxes up to purchases of 
$250 a year. To provide for such exemption 
coupons would be issued. It would mean 
that buyers would have to go about carry- 
ing not just ration stamps but also tax 

stamps. Such a prospect would loom because 
rationing, as in World War II, is an inevitable 
accompaniment of price control. 


The Washington Post 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
General of the Army George C. Marshall 
delivered an address at a ceremony dedi- 
cating the new Washington Post Build- 
ing. Those of us in public life have an 
excellent opportunity to view the whole 
American press in operation and to study 
its impact upon every phase of American 
life. We have reason to be very proud 
of the American press and I am sure we 
will all want to join with General Mar- 
shall in congratulating the great Wash- 
ington Post on its past achievements and 
in wishing it continued success. I am 
therefore including his remarks as a part 
of our REcorp: 


Text oF ApDREss BY GENERAL MARSHALL 


We are here to mark a milestone in the 
life of a public institution and to confirm 
our faith in the conception of a free press 
to which this newspaper is dedicated. 

It is appropriate that the ceremony should 
take place in front of the presses that turn 
out the daily editions. The publication of 
a great newspaper like the organization of a 
military force includes an echelon of services 
in depth. The uninitiated see only the 
finished product, the newspaper itself, in the 
Army the man in uniform. But those who 
work on the team appreciate the printers, the 
layout men, the advertising men—th> crafts- 
men of many sorts as well as the more obvi- 
ous workers who take part in the enterprise, 
the editors and the reporters. 

Those like me who understand military 
organization appreciate the deep echelons 
extending from the front lines back to the 
support and reserve, back to the drawing 
boards and the production lines in factories, 
all the way back to the American taxpayer 
and his intimate family circle. The art and 
science of logistics of backing up front lines 
with services and supplies may lack the 
glamour of .duty at the front but they are 
equally honorable and indispensable. The 
military services often take for granted the 
vital contributions of their rear echelons, 
and apparently become concerned about 
them only when it looks as though there 
might be a failure in production. I think, 
therefore, it is a fine thing that the Wash- 
ington Post has chosen to honor its logistics 
forces by holding this ceremony right here 
among the presses. 

Those who work in these surroundings 
symbolize the strength and the spirit of 
American labor. You are engaged in the 
production of one of the most delicate in- 
struments in America’s arsenal for freedom, 
an independent newspaper. 

I don’t have to tell you here that a free 
press is one of the fundamentals of our 
democracy and none insisted upon it more 
firmly or more wisely than did the founders 
of our Government. There is an oft-quoted 
statement accredited to Thomas Jefferson, 
which is worth noting today. “Were it left 
to me to decide whether we should have a 
government without newspapers or news- 
papers without a government,” he said, “I 
should not hesitate a moment to prefer the 
latter.” Now that may be something of an 
overstatement but it does illustrate the 
point. 

There is another statement of Jefferson's, 
however, that I prefer to quote as more ap- 
plicable to our present times. In a let- 
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ter in 1799 he said, “* * * citizens 
* * * have a right to full information 
inacaseof * * * great concernment to 
them. It is their sweat which is to earn 
all the expenses of the war, and their blood 
which is to flow in expiation of the causes 
of it.” 

No better reason could be set forth for the 
right of citizens to know about a war situa- 
tion in which their sons are involved and I 
think both the press and the Armed Forces 
are keeping our citizens well informed dur- 
ing this period of great peril. 

Out in Korea more than 250 correspond- 
ents are covering the operations and in- 
cidentally giving not only the American peo. 
ple but the entire world an intimate pic- 
ture of the events taking place there. The 
courage, the suffering, and the spirit of our 
GI's, both in combat and behind the fight- 
ing lines, are made matters of public knowl- 
edge. At great costs to the press and at 
grave risks to themselves, the correspond- 
ents and photographers move freely in and 
out of the fighting lines to get their stories. 
They share the privations of the men in the 
field, expose themselves to similar dangers, 
and casualties among the corps have been 
very heavy. 

Already 8 American correspondents have 
been killed, 19 wounded, 2 captured by 
the enemy, and 2 missiag in action. Four 
correspondents, representing the British and 
French press, have made the great sacri- 
fice, and four have been wounded. This 
ceremony offers me an opportunity to ex- 
press deep appreciation of the devoted serv- 
ices of the corps of correspondents in Korea, 

Relations between military censors and 
battle correspondents usually and quite 
naturally become strained. Differences are 
bound to arise. Both are interested in the 
freedom of the press, but each approaches 
the facts that make up the story with a 
different point of view. The reporter is con- 
cerned with information that will. interest 
the American people who, in the final analy- 
sis, must work, fight, and pay for the cam- 
paign. The censor fears that some of this 
information may interest the enemy even 
more. The censor would err on the side 
of security; the correspondent, on the side 
of disclosure. It will always be hard to 
reconcile these opposite points of view. 

There was a time when military men had 
little patience with the correspondent’s point 
of view. To Lord Wellington, for instance, 
correspondents were anathema. During the 
Peninsula campaign he complained bitterly 
about newspapers and the detailed informa- 
tion they published about his order of battle 
and the morale of his troops. Sherman 
vigorously denounced correspondents on 
more than one occasion. He was rather 
famous for his attitude in this regard, 
Today there is no such hostility on the 
part of the military toward newspapers and 
correspondents. 

All the way from the lines in Korea to 
the Pentagon the press is briefed daily by 
officers and furnished background informa- 
tion to help the reporters write with a full 
appreciation of the facts and factors con- 
cerned in the campaign. There are and 
there always will be points of friction, but 
I sincerely feel that the traditional gap 
between the censor and the correspondent 
has greatly narrowed. Censors and reporters 
are becoming more appreciative of each 
other’s point of view and their joint respon- 
sibility. The result is more accurate and 
more interesting reporting for the benefit of 
all of us, 

Reporting of news connected with activ- 
ities in the Pentagon has been, I think, on 
the whole, fair and objective. The recent 
wide and accurate coverage of the manpower 
legislation which we have just given to the 
Congress has brought the issue squarely 
before the American people. The case for 
inducting the 18- to 19-year-old group has 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr, Speaker, if the news item is cor- 
rect, politics has reached a new low in 
the United States. John H. Hoover, who 
resigned a few days ago, was the enforce- 
ment officer for ESA. He resigned in 
protest because of Democratic political 
favoritism in handing out jobs in the 
price-control organization. It would 
seem that price control, with political 
flavoring, will be on every table in the 
United States. 

While it is true the two top men, Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Johriston, are supposed 


label. The article follows: 
In THE OFrFrine 
(A weekly size-up by members of the Wash- 
ington staff of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers) 
ESA FOR DEMOCRATS ONLY 
Economic Stabilization Agency (ESA) ts 
being built into Nation-wide Democratic 
machine. 


Democratic National Committee is in 
charge; is on candidates for every 
Job paying $4,000 and up. 


cess or failure of new price-control agency 
directly on party. They're afraid it may be 


Here’s sample of how the picking’s done. 

Regional administrator for Rocky Moun- 
tain States will be George Rock, president of 
Truman-Barkley club in 1948. Before Alan 
Valentine was fired, a five-man panel he had 
named picked another man. 

New outfit’s a haven for lame ducks. Al- 
nes for jobs: Vernon Dwyer, Indiana 

State director, defeated Democratic candi- 

date for ; Doc O. A. Noland, con- 
Sees Eetiaietion deine aoe 
Indiana ; Herbert 


Seats Gaveglcdalteas eb cnapeevar haanaims 
Ala.; James G. Lyons, New York regional 
Office, defeated for re-election to State legis- 
lature; Michael Howlett, Jr.,Illinois tempo- 
rary consultant, defeated for State treasurer. 

*s full of party officials elbow- 
ing each other in rush to pie counter. 


Statement by the Committee on the 
Present Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA™IVES 
Tuesday, January 9, 1951 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
with a statement by the Committee on 
the Present Danger. This committee 
is composed of outstanding citizens 
whose views merit the consideration of 
Members of Congress. 

The statement follows: 

A STATEMENT BY THE COMMITTEE ON THE 

PRESENT DANGER 
WasuHInctTon, D. C., January 7, 1951. 

Today General Eisenhower is scheduled 
to arrive in Europe to endeavor to create, and 
then to command, the free world’s forces 


As he begins this supremely important 
our people here are asking themselves 
ow best at defend the United States, how 

sane ee ae ee ae eee 


it a 
p Ramgacey the Committee on the 
Present Danger ventures, completely with- 
partisanship, to present its deeply held 
: As he undertakes his new mis- 
sion to Europe, General Eisenhower must be 
given full support by the American people. 
We must do this by creating balanced armed 
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and technical skills, will be absorbed into 
the Communist empire against us. 

The fall of continental Europe would re- 
move any assurance that Britain would again 
be an umsinkable aircraft carrier and ad- 
vance base. It may well mean the loss of 
the Middle East, the Mediterranean, and 
Africa. In such case, Russia would have the 
oil she so much needs, and the world's richest 
source of uranitum—which lies in the Belgian 
Congo—would go to Russia to make atom 
bombs for use against us. 

We learned belatedly in the First World 
War, and again in the second, that suc- 
cessful defense of the United States must 
be made in Europe. So in entering into the 
North Atlantic Pact, we sought to prevent a 
third world war by serving notice that an 
assault on Europe means war with the United 
States. And we fortified this position by 
keeping our troops in Germany and Austria, 
as well as by the Berlin airlift. 

Fortunately our best course to prevent 
war now is the same as that required to win 
it if it comes—to make aggression unprofit- 
able by restoring the power of the democra- 
cies. How the United States should do its 
part in this ts in large part a military prob- 
lem requiring the highest professional 
knowledge and experience. In this question 
our responsible military leaders are of one 
mind. 

Only a few days ago, General Eisenhower 
expressed his faith that Americans can ac- 
complish anything if they have unity behind 
their purpose. And he said that the defense 
of Europe can be made successfully “if there 
is unity among Americans and if their allies 
understand this.” The depth of his convic- 
tion that the defense of the United States 
must, if possible, be made in Europe is proved 
by his sacrifice in undertaking his new task. 

Many Americans are troubled by the 
thought that we will send large additional 
forces to Europe before we can be certain 
that other free countries will make the full 
effort necessary for success in the joint plan. 
But the practical question before us does not 
involve this risk. 

Today we do not have anything more than 
token forces which we are in a position to 
send to Europe. Before any army of sub- 
stantial size can be trained for such a pur~ 
pose, General Eisenhower will have had an 
opportunity to determine that those people 
of Europe An love freedom as we do have 
the will and the stamina to make a real de- 
fense possible. 

Even those who would now have us suspend 
all military and economic aid to Europe have 
not proposed that we withdraw our troops 
from Germany, Austria, and Trieste. They 
do not recommend that we fail to live up to 
our obligations under the Atlantic Pact. 
They know that to take those steps would 
be to give up at once most of that for which 
we have made enormous sacrifices almost 
every day since the dark summer of 1940. 

So the real questions presently before us 
are whether this country shuld not pre- 
pare forces to be ready for use in Europe 
on General Eisenhower's recommendation, 
and whether we should give a convincing re- 
affirmation to the people ci Europe of our 
unity with them and of our leadership in 
setting up an effective defense. If we are 
to do so, end this committee believes we 
must, our course is clear: Pirst, to build up 
with the utmost possible speed balanced 
armed forces of great strength; scrond, to 
make it clear that we are prepared, when 
these are ready, to dispatch adequate forces 
to Europe at such time as General Eisen- 
hower rmiay decide that a proper effort will 
be made by Europe in ‘ts own defense and 
that the total forces—theirs and ours—can 
be effective. 

Today one question stands clear before th? 
American people: Shall we help create the 
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conditions necessary for the success of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's great mission? It is the 
firm conviction of this citizens’ committee 
that in its own self-interest this Nation can 
and must do this now. 

Committee cn the Present Danger: 
Julius Ochs Adler, Raymond B., 
Allen, Frank Altschu! William Douglas 
Arant, James Phinney Baxter III, Laird 
Bell, Lewis H. Brown, Harry A. Bullis, 
Vannevar Bush, Will L. Clayton, James 
B. Conant, Robert Cutier, R. Ammi 
Cutter, Harold W. Dodds, Charles 
Dollard, William J. Donovan, Truman 
E. Gibson, Jr., Meta Glass, Edward S, 
Greenbaum, Monte M. lLemann, 
William L. Marbury, William C, 
Menninger, Frederick A. Middlebush, 
John Lord O’Brian, Robert P, Patter- 
son, Howard C. Petersen, Stanley 
Resor, Theodore W. Schultz, Robert E. 
Sherwood, Robert G. Sproul, Robert L. 
Stearns, Tracy S. Voorhees, Henry M. 
Wriston. 


Farm Labor Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I received a very informative 
letter from an outstanding farmer of my 
congressional district regarding the 
number of displaced persons who have 
abandoned farm work after having been 
admitted to this country for placement 
on our farms. My constitutent, Mr. 
Howard W. Greiner, of Wellman, Iowa, 
states so effectively the situation that 
confronts him and his neighbors that 
I am including his entire letter of 
January 10 in my remarks so that all 
Members of Congress may have the op- 
portunity to read the situation as he 
has reported it to me. 

The letter follows: 


WELLMAN, Iowa, January 10, 1950. 
Representative Tuomas E. MarTIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Martin: It is becoming more 
apparent every day that we farmers in Iowa 
and other States are facing a menacing sit- 
uation, our labor shortage. 

I am probably classified as an over-family- 
sized farm operator. I manage 570 acres here 
in Washington County, southwest of Well- 
man. Last year I sent to town over 224,000 
pounds of pork, or approximately 1,600 head 
of hogs, all farrowed and raised on the farm. 
I feed 100 head of cattle and have other en- 
terprises such as eggs, etc. The plans this 
year are for more, as our President re- 
quested. But the labor situation has me 
worried. I am sure you can see that I cannot 
operate like this without help. I now have 
two Polish DP families, having had one for 
nearly 2 years, and one for 14 months, but 
actually live in daily fear that they will pick 
up and leave us for city jobs. These DP’s 
are all dollar shopping. Of the 10 DP’s set- 
tled in this community, only 2 remain. The 
rest have gone to cities for factory jobs. 
Don’t you agree that there should be some 
provision to keep these people on farms as 
laborers? They feel no obligation to us 
“for now we are in Americn we do what -’e 
want,” as one told me. Don't they owe 
America something? I have built for one 
family a new four-room house any American 


would be happy to own, pay them both $140 
per month plus houses, meat, milk, eggs, 
electricity, etc., but they say that is nothing. 

I am a veteran of World War II, a pilot 
officer, and was a German prisoner of war, 
but that is beside the point. My point is 
this: I am in the Reserves and may be called 
to active duty. I have a father incapable of 
manual labor, who could run this farm on 
a@ limited scale if I had to go, provided we 
could keep our help. But what could we do 
without it? Washington calls for increased 
production, but how can we at this rate? 

After seeing Europe in the last war I 
agreed that the DP bill was all right, feeling 
that there are a lot of good people. But 
now I feel that these DP’s are all money 
hungry, wanting to give America nothing 
and take everything. Can’t you get these 
people back to the farms? They declared they 
were farmers in order to get here, as one 
said, “we no farmer, we no come.” After 
dealing with them for 2 years I am afraid 
Uncle Sam made a big mistake. Some day 
the soup lines will be miles long in the cities 
and these DP’s will be in front. Here is a 
potential labor force for farmers, but there 
will have to be some immediate freezing done 
somewhere along the line, or we will all 
want for pork chops and ham. 

Can’t we get a law to bring these folks 
back to the farms, and the farmers who 
sponsored them, who are being left holding 
the bag? 

Hoping to hear from you, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp W. GREINER. 


Excerpts From Remarks by National Com- 
mander Erle Cocke, Jr., of the American 
Legion, Before Meeting of National Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Jewish War Vet- 
erans, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
Sunday, January 7 


EXTENSIOlr OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 7, the national executive 
committee of the Jewish War Veterans 
held a meeting in the Statler Hotel in 
Washington. 

Commander Erle Cocke, Jr., of the 
American Legion, made a visit to the 
group. He made a brief address, and in 
appropriate and well-chosen language 
dealt with some of the current problems 
of our people and our Government. 

The substance of Commander Cocke’s 
address follows: 


There is no place in a fight for survival for 
fighting among ourselves. There is no moral 
or patriotic ground for any American to 
seek political or personal profit out of the 
present emergency. I believe that most 
Americans—including a great majority on 
Capitol Hill and in the administration—rec- 
ognize these facts and are living by them. 
What we must do is use all of our personal 
and organizational influence to reduce the 
number of exceptions. 

I say it is high time that sniping at mili- 
tary leaders by uninformed and inexpe- 
rienced sources should be halted. No one is 
infallible; everyone mak2s mistakes, gener- 
als and admirals no less than Cabinet mem- 
bers and Senators. But the fact is that 
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some of the very people who now serve to 
discredit our military leadership and dis- 
courage public confidence in it, were them- 
selves responsible in less critical days for 
discounting the warnings provided by that 
leadership. 

The one value which all of us share and 
revere alike—the country which provides 
our liberty and way of life—is in desperate 
danger. We must put away the differences 
that divide us and rally around that uniting 
cause. Personal bias and pet hates are ex- 
pendable; the lives and freedoms of Ameri- 
cans are not. 

People are not born biased. Prejudice is 
not inherited. To the extent that we in our 
time can expose and overcome these destruc- 
tive habits, the next generation will be 
spared the temptation to adopt them. 

Service in the armed forces is a great 
equalizer and a great teacher. Those of us 
who have served know what it means to live 
and work with the other fellow—all kinds of 
other fellows—and to find out that people 
are basically alike under God. I can’t recall 
a single instance of a man’s religion or family 
tree being held against him in the combat 
zone. 

America has been described as the melting 
pot of the world’s people. We will do well, 
particularly in these tense days, to realize 
that the melting process is not yet com- 
pleted—and that each of us can perform an 
important patriotic service in that regard. 
One of the good byproducts of manpower 
mobilization, in my opinion, will be the op- 
portunity afforded young Americans to better 
understand by association and mutual de- 
pendence the problems and background and 
thinking of their fellow countrymen. 


The Genocide Convention 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


‘ to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of January 
15, 1951: 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


In the global attempt to wipe out race 
murder the United States has placed itself 
unnecessarily cn the side lines. The geno- 
cide convention of the United Nations 
formally became part of international law 
last week, 90 days after its ratification by 20 
members, more than 2 years after its unani- 
mous adoption by the 1948 Paris Assembly 
of the UN. Yet the American Senate is still 
unresolved about the pros and cons of the 
issue. 

The United States has come close to lining 
up formally with those nations convinced 
that history has gone far enough without 
making it an international crime for either a 
nation or an individual to attempt the ex- 
termination of national, racial, religious, or 
ethnic groups. Last year ratification was 

ed by a subgroup of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Similar sentiment was 
expressed by a cross section of the popula- 
tion, led by President Truman. Yet the 
Eighty-first Congress, arguing over reserva- 
tions, went into limbo without final action. 

When adopted by the UN the genocide con- 
vention was heralded as a vivid manifestation 
of man’s hopes, That such a pact was neces- 
sary has been demonstrated with tragic repe- 
tition throughout histo. y, from the days the 
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ratify the genocide convention. 


The Late Julius H. Amberg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


the State of Michigan, ‘and the United 
States have suffered the loss of an out- 
standing American in the passing of 
Julius H. Amberg. The tributes paid this 


examples of the esteem in which he was 
held. 
President Truman knew Julius Amberg 


I have heard with a sense of deep personal 
regret of the passing of your devoted hus- 
band who will be long remembered as a faith- 
ful and efficient public servant. My heart- 


A résumé of his very successful legal 
civic dareer should be included in 


Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter, who 
was then an adviser to the Secretary of 
War. 

He began his career at Chicago in 1910 
as an attorney for the Federal Trade 
Commission and opened a practice here 
in 1915. He was chairman of the Kent 
County Relief Commission from 193°: to 
1936. Before that, he had headed the 
Committee of One Hundred, which sur- 
veyed relief problems and recommended 
changes in handling of the city’s relief 
agencies. 

Recently Mr. Amberg was chairman 
of a technical advisory committee of the 
Council of Social Agencies which 
brought about the Hamilton Hospital 
survey for Grand Rapids. He was pres- 
ident of the Michigan State Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1939-40. 

Several years ago Mr. Amberg, as a 
leading citizen in his home town, un- 
selfishly led a successful recall move- 
ment for the recall of the incumbent in 
the office of mayor. This civic effort 
made willingly but at great personal 
sacrifice, undoubtedly contributed to his 
passing at a relatively early age. 

Mr. Amberg has been eulogized by the 
newspapers in his home community. 
The Grand Rapids Press comments are 
as follows: 


In the death of Julius Houseman Amberg 
Grand Rapids has lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished and most effective citizens. Na- 
tionally he was known for the important 
services he rendered his country through- 
out World War II as special assistant to 

of War Henry L. Stimson in the 
years 1941 to 1945. His city and State knew 
him as a brilliant attorney with a long rec- 
ord of legal accomplishments to his credit. 

Grand Rapids also knew him as a man de- 
voted to the public welfare and the cause of 
good government. He vas the best kind of 
citizen, who not only ‘.as ideas as to how 
public affairs should be handled but gets 
cut to fight for them. He never sought pub- 
lie office, but time and again his commu- 
nity came to him for leaciership in helping 
solve its problems. At the depth of the 
great depression of the 1930's it called on 
him to head a committee of 100 to survey 
the city’s desperate relief problems of that 
period and to outline a decent, workable 
relief program. 

Seventeen years later tt again was to ap- 
peal to him to lead a civic campaign, this 
one for decent city ,overnmment. The effec- 
tiveness of Citizens’ Action from the time 
he accepted the assignments as its president 
up to the present moment has been due in 
no smal? measure to the time and effort he 
expended on its behalf. 

Scores of will remember him as 
chairman of the Kent County Relief Com- 
mission from 1933 to 1936. To his office 


had time for all of them. Hundreds had 
cause to be grateful for his attention. 
Amberg’s intense interest in the other 
sinuein sedlitan deh aah bean ee ed 
his — on the relief commission. He 
was identified with the Community Chest 
ceieeeine Seamedion & aatilt eipthes bo tap 
president. He served as chairman of a spe- 
cial council of social agencies committee 
which cleared the way for the Hamilton Hos- 
and health survey. He was trustee of 
Butterworth Hospital for 28 years and a 
trustee of the Grand Rapids Foundation. 
These were some of the services he per- 
formed for the public. No man gave more 
unselfishly of himself or of his time and 
knowledge. It was Grand Rapids’ good for- 
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tune to have him as a lifelong resident. 
And because he lived and worked here so 
long and so effectively, his loss will be keenly 
felt. 


The Grand Rapids Herald editorial 
likewise paid high tribute to this out- 
standing citizen and is as follows: 

Grand Rapids and the Nation lost an 
Outstanding citizen when death came Tues- 
day night for Julius Houseman Amberg. 

His untimely passing leaves a void not 
only in the legal profession, where he was 
@ brilliant figure, but in the civic enterprises 
that gained by his guidance and dynamic 
leadership. 

As Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
peg in World War Ii he played a large role 

the forces of victory, and the 
Presidential Medal for Merit was the Nation's 
token of a 

It was in his own city, however, that he 
was most honored, not alone for his intellect 
and his achievements but for his character. 
Liberal, progressive, deeply concerned for his 
fellow men, he stood for principles above 
prejudice or 

Throughout his professional career here, 
Mr. Amberg, member of an old Grand Rapids 
family known for good works, devoted much 
of his time to social and welfare projects. 

these were his chairmanship of 
the committee of 100 which surveyed relief 
problems and his service as chairman of the 
county relief commission in the depression 
days of the 1930's, the presidency of the com- 
munity chest which honored him as citizen 
of the year in 1938, and his leadership of the 
Council of Soctal Agencies and United Hos- 
pital Survey Committee whose findings re- 
sulted in a hospital building program and 
other improvements now going on. 

Although never seeking public office for 
himself, he was at times a leader in poli- 
tics when his conscience dictated political 
action. 

His death at the age of 60 cut short a life 
of great usefulness. He leaves the imprint 
of his sterling character and accomplish- 
— on the hearts and minds of his fellow 
citizens. 


It was my great privilege to be asso- 
ciated with Julius Amberg in the practice 
of the law. His achievements und his 
ability in his profession are well known, 
but those who worked with him as an 
associate perhaps understood and appre- 
ciated his great talents, his profound 
knowledge, and his superior integrity 
better than the public generally. The 
legal profession has lost one of its finest. 

On behalf of the citizens of Grand 
Rapids and the multitude of Julius Am- 
berg’s friends throughout the Nation I 
consider it an honor to make permanent 
his records as an example for all future 
generations. He and all for which he 
stands has been and will continue to be 
an everlasting inspiration. 


The Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly 
Power—A Progress Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REDRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
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delivered by me before the New York 
State Bar Association, January 24, 1951: 


It was only a year ago that it was my 
pleasure to address you gentlemen and to 
set forth the purposes and objectives of 
the Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly 
Power, The program of the subcommittee 
was at that time in its diapered infancy, 
still groping, still unweaned, still unsteady, 
and unsure. We have come a long way since 
then, not only toward understanding the 
issues and problems which are wrapped up 
in that all-embracing term “monopoly pow- 
er,” but also in discovering concrete remedies 
to fulfill the often thwarted purposes of the 
framers of the Sherman Act. 

While the subcommittee has undertaken 
important economic studies to which it has 
devoted painstaking effort, I would like, first, 
to dwell upon its legislative activities. For 
this is a legislative subcommittee directed 
by the Congress to report “such recommenda- 
tions for legislation or otherwise as the 
committee deems desirable.”* It has been 
the main objective of the subcommittee to 
obey this mandate. 

At the risk of being repetitious, I would 
like to discuss briefly what many people con- 
sider to be the most important piece of 
antitrust legislation in more than a quarter 
of a century. I refer to the Celler Anti- 
merger Act,? which, after an abortive legis- 
lative history some two decades in duration, 
finally emerged from the Eighty-first Con- 
gress during the death throes of its last 
session and was signed by the President less 
than a month ago. 

The muse of history possesses all the whim 
and caprice of woman. By what strange 
oversight the zealous and learned men who 
authored that ambitious statute, the Clayton 
Act, neglected to provide for all probable and 
possible contingencies when they came to 
its seventh section, I do not know. Nor can 
I find prescription for the myopic lenses 
through which peered those aging justices of 
the Supreme Court who could read in the 
clear language of the act words which pro- 
hibited one corporation from acquiring the 
stock of another competitor, but, insofar as 
the acquisition of assets was concerned, could 
discover no abiding intent or philosophy in 
an economic statute some twenty-six sec- 
tions in length, incorporating by reference 
three other laws of historical importance, 
and running by its very terms, the lengthy 
gamut of the national economy, from bank- 
ing to railroads. Why, too, Congress, for over 
20 years allowed to go unheeded the persis- 
tent plaints of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the voices of two Presidents of the 
United States, and the repeated recommen- 
dations and reports of its own committees, 
I am at a loss to explain. 

I fervently hope that this legislation, 
which bears my name, has not come too 
late. The growth of concentration of eco- 
nomic power in this country, despite the leg- 
islative barricades of the Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act, and other antitrust measures, 
has been steady and unremitting. A report 
submitted to me by the Secretary of Com- 
merce in December of 1949, indicated that in 
46 major industries studied, four companies 
had already garnered more than 75 percent 
of the output. In 104 additional industries, 
four companies accounted for between 50 
and 75 percent of total output.’ As of 1946, 
one tenth of one percent of the total number 
of American corporations owned 49 percent 
of the assets of all American corporations, 


1H. Res. 137, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. (1949). 

?Public Law No. 899, 8lst Cong., 2d sess. 
(1950). 

* Report, December 1, 1949, Department of 
Commerce, printed in hearings, Subcommit- 
tee on Study and Monopoly Power, 81st Cong., 
ist sess., serial 14, pt. 2-B, p. 1436. 


while 2 percent of the number owned 78 per- 
cent of the total assets.‘ 

From one important standpoint, however, 
this measure has become statute at an ap- 
propriate time. Once more embarked upon 
a program of industrial mobilization, perhaps 
this time the nation will be able to prevent 
the concomitant growth of economic con- 
centration which has in the past been a con- 
stant and faithful handmaiden of American 
military endeavor. 

Between 1940 and 1947, for example, some 
2,500 formerly independent manufacturing 
and mining companies ceased existence as a 
consequence of merger or acquisition.’ Over 
70 percent of the total number of firms 
merged or acquired during -this period were 
absorbed by the large corporations which had 
assets of $5,000,000 or more.’ A repetition of 
this phenomenon might well see the battle 
won but the victory lost. The Celler anti- 
merger law has been a legislative attempt to 
overrule these economic precedents of history 
and to assure the preservation of a competi- 
tive economy. Its success has been entrusted 
to able hands. 

Let me proceed now to some further legis- 
lative recommendations of the Subcommit- 
tee on Study of Monopoly Power. The more 
candid of the representatives of industry ap- 
pearing before the subcommittee were quick 
to admit that the present criminal penalties 
for violations of the Sherman Act were com- 
pletely ineffectual and inadequate.’ 

N~ better description of the futility of the 
present penalty of a maximum of $5,000 for 
each count in a criminal indictment under 
the Sherman Act has appeared than the 
statement of former Judge Simon Rifkind, a 
distinguished jurist, who will appear before 
one of the current sessions of this associa- 
tion. Said the judge, in imposing sentence 
upon six defendants in the case of United 
States vy. National Lead Co., on March 1, 1949: 

“I cannot even go through the formula of 
looking the defendant in the eye and saying, 
‘Is there anything you wish to say before I 
pronounce sentence?’ But I must confess 
that these amounts being substantially the 
maximum allowed by the statute, there is 
very little I can do or very little reflection 
that I can give this matter except perhaps 
to make the inevitable comment that a viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws which persisted 
from some time in the early twenties to the 
1940’s, with respect to which the criminal 
liability is discharged by the payment of 
$5,000 a count, hardly seems to me to be the 
nature of penalty which is likely to dis- 
courage violations of the antitrust laws as 
far as the criminal laws are concerned but 
that is a problem for the Congress.” * 

The subcommittee, quick to recognize this 
debility in existing law, reported favorably 
to the full Committee on the Judiciary a 
bill which increased the criminal penalties 
of the Sherman Act from a maximum of 
$5,000 to a maximum of $50,000. This meas- 
ure was reported to the House” where it was 
passed under suspension of the rules on 
June 5, 1950. Despite the universally rec- 
ognized need for this provision of law, H. R. 
7827 met its death in the upper Chamber. 


*S. Rept. No. 1775, 8lst Cong., 2d sess, 
(1950), p. 3. 
°H. Rept. No. 1191, 8lst Cong., Ist sess. 


Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power, 8ist Cong., Ist sess., serial 
14, pt. 1, p. 216. 

' See, e. g., hearing, Subcommittee on Study 
of Monopoly Power, 81st Cong., Ist sess., se- 
rial 14, pt. 2-A, pp. 563, 676; id., 8lst Cong., 
2d sess., pt. 4-A, p. 605. 

*Cited in H. Rept. No. 1906, 8lst Cong. 
2d sess. (1950), pp. 2-3. 

°H. R. 7827, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. (1950). 

*H. Rept. No. 1906, 8lst Cong., 2d sess. 
(1950). 
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A similar fate befell H. R. 8763, another 
bill recommended by the subcommittee 
which was approved by the Committee on 
the Judiciary “ and which passed the Fouse 
under suspension of the rules on July 17 of 
last year. This bill was not highly contro- 
versial and was introduced in order to pro- 
vide for that highly clamored for clarifica- 
tion and uniformity in certain areas of the 
antitrust framework. 

The first major aim of this bill was to 
amend section 4 of the Clayton Act so that 
the Government of the United States could 
sue in its proprietary capacity to recover 
actual damages suffered by it through viola- 
tions of the antitrust laws. This section 
was an attempt to negate the holding of 
Supreme Court in the case of United States 
v. Cooper Corp.," that the United States was 
not a “person” within the meaning of that 
term as used in section 4 of the Clayton Act. 

Another section of the bill established a 
uniform statute of limitations 6 years in 
length and applicable to both private and 
United States damage suits resulting from 
violations of the antitrust laws. Not only 
did it appear anomalous to the subcommit- 
tee that a right of action bestowed by Fed- 
eral statute should be governed, as it is to- 
day, by the limitation statutes of the vari- 
ous States, but there seemed to be a seri- 
ous defect in a law whereby substantial 
rights were left to the hazard of statutes of 
repose ranging from 1 to 20 years in dura- 
tion. 

The final provision of H. R. 8763 tolled the 
statute of limitations in favor of the private 
suitor during the period in which the Gov- 
ernment was instituting its proprietary 
claim as authorized by the first section of 
this measure discussed above. 

One of the most interesting, as well as 
significant, aspects of the subcommittee’s 
activities during its growth and development 
into one of the important facts in the world 
of antitrust was its economic investigations, 
first of steel * and then of newsprint.“ The 
subcommittee was fortunate to have had, 
during this time, the services of Edward H. 
Levi, now dean of the University of Chicago 
Law School, as counsel. I seriously believe 
that his conduct of the two @conomic studies 
which I have mentioned constitutes a sub- 
stantial contribution t« modern economic 
and legal thought. 

Permit me to go into the facts uncovered 
by these two investigations in some detail, 
because I fear that the results of these in- 
quiries have frequently been not understood, 
or, if you will, misunderstood, by many ob- 
servers. When the report of the subcom- 
mittee on its steel investigation was finally 
released, for example," it was reported in the 
press that the subcommittee, hopelessly con- 
fused by the issues presented during its 
lengthy investigation, had emitted an amor- 
phous report which was the aftermath of in- 
digestion from too much iron and steel. 

While this report had no legislative recom- 
mendations or conclusions and parentheti- 
cally it is neither the intent nor the province 
of the subcommittee to legislate with regard 
to each studied industry, I do not see how 
anyone who merely perused the aggregated 
facts contained within the pages of this re- 
port could have failed to be impressed by the 
results of the subcommittee’s investigution. 


4 See H. Rept. No. 2467, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 
(1950). 

32312 U. S. 600 (1941). 

* Hearings, Subcommittee -on Study of 
Monopoly Power, 81st Cong., 2d sess., serial 
14, pts. 4~A and 4-B. 

“Hearings, Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., serial 
14, pts. 6-A and 6-B. 

* The Iron and Steel Industry, report of the 
Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power, 
8lst Cong., 2d sess., December 19, 1950. 
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ee controlled the 
. The monopolistic 

a there in the controlling 
point, and it only would make a slight dif- 
ference of distribution, and that is about 
all.” * 

Turning to transportation, a factor in the 
fron and steel industry which affects the 
accessibility of raw materials, the location of 
plants, the prices of ore and of fintshed steel, 
we again find the United States Steel Corp. 
a dominant element. As Representative 
BiatNtIx, the Congressman from the Mesabi 
district, described this area of the steel cor- 
poration'’s power to the subcommittee: 

“The key to the steel corporation's mo- 
nopoly control is found in its ownership and 

tion of the only railroad which is avail- 

to haul Mesabi and Vermilion tron ore 

from the mines to the ore docks on Lake 

, where the ore is by ore 

boats to the steel mills of Gary, Cleveland, 

and Pittsburgh. This railroad is the a 

tive’ Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range - 
road.” * 

By owning the bottleneck of transporta- 
tion facilities which serves the Mesabi Range, 
not only is the steel corporation's economic 
power over competitors enhanced, but it is 
im the fortuitous position of being totally 
unconcerned over what rates are established 
for the transportation of iron ore, because 
no matter how high the tariff, it is always 
paying itself. 

the production of steel ingots, which 
fs the next stage in the evolution of iron 
into steel and steel products, we again find 
the industry under the hegemony of the 


*The Iron and Steel Industry, report of 
the Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly 
Power, 8lst Cong., 2d sess., December 19, 1950, 
p. 2. 

“Hearings, Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power, 81st Cong., 2d sess., serial 
14, pt. 4-A, p. 76. 

* Hearings, Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power, 81st Cong., 2d sess., serial 14, 
pt. 4A, p. 899. 


United States Steel Corp. About a third 
of the Nation’s capacity and production of 
steel ingots comes from the furnaces of the 
many plants of the corporation. Today, its 
ingot capacity is over twice that of its near- 
est competitor, Bethlehem, almost four 
times as large as Republic, and only slightly 
less than its four nearest competitors, Beth- 
lehem, Republic, Jones and Laughlin, and 
National, combined.” 

The corporation has also led the way in 
expanding into semifinished and finished 
products. It now has 42 percent of the total 
United States market in structural shapes, 
49 percent of steel arils, 40 percent of wire 
rods, 41 percent of blanks and pierced billets 
for seamless tubes, and 60 to 70 percent of 
cotton ties. It is the leading producer in 
the industry of ingots, blooms, tin and terne 
plate, hot-rolled strip, strip for cold reduced 
black and tin plate, butt-welded pips, gal- 
vanized pipe, seamless pipe and tube wire 
products including nails and staples, and 
wheels and axles.” 

In many basic steel products, the corpora- 
tion's participation in the market has been 
on the increase during the past decade. I 
mention only wire rods, tin plate, and cold- 
rolled sheets as examples. A factor of more 
significance, however, has been the great in- 
crease in the amount of hot-rolled sheets, 
the principal steel product consumed by 
fabricators, which has gone to the fabricat- 
ing plants of the corporation rather than to 
independent producers. The percentage of 
hot-rolled sheets supplied to the corpora- 
tion’s subsidiaries almost doubled between 
1940 and 1947, increasing from 5.7 percent 
of — output in 1940 to 10.5 percent by 
1947.2 

A partial list of finished steel products 
manufactured by the corporation includes 
wire clotheslines, door springs, garden tools, 
electrical wires, cement kilns, coal chem- 
icals, barrel hoops, steel drums, nails, spikes, 
staples, and tacks. The total number of 
products made by the steel corporation is so 
great that Mr. Patriess, president of the cor- 
poration, preferred to “leave it at thou- 
sands.”™ Nor has the United States Steel 
Corp. been content to rule tranquilly over 
the entire steel industry. It has embarked 
upon invasions into such various alien fields 
as international steamship lines, cement, 
sulfate of ammonia, zinc mining, production 
of natural gas, and prefabricated houses. 

I have attempted to portray here in rather 
broad strokes what is contained in much 
greater and more thorough detail the sub- 
committee’s report on the tron and steel in- 
dustry. But I think the consequences should 
now be stated in more explicit terms. 

The real issue raised by these facts re- 
garding the position of the United States 
Steel Corp. in the industry is not whether 
United States Steel is intentionally violating 
the antitrust law. While its past record 
indicates that it has participated in il- 
legal schemes to fix prices, international 
cartels, and similar offenses, it has been no 
better or no worse in this regard than many 
of the large and important companies of the 
Nation. The essential question ts one of 
monopoly power. 

With the above facts laid clearly before 
the Nation by the hearings and report of the 
subcommittee, the United States Steel Corp. 
may no longer hide its light under a barrel, 
steel or otherwise. The corporation is a sys- 
tem of power, a large and spawning organi- 
zation, a bureaucracy in the best sense of the 


* The Iron and Steel Industry, report of the 
Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power, 
8ist Cong., 2d sess., December 19, 1950, p. 50. 

*Id., p. 57, 

= Ibid. 


* Hearings, Subcommittee on Study of 
Power, 81st Cong., 2d sess., serial 14 
Part 4-A, p. 583. 
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word. Whether its power is characterized as 
“monopoly” or not is purely a matter of 
semantics. Whatever its name, it exists, in 
esse, to be seen and felt throughout the ham- 
Jets far and near of the country. 

Has this agglomeration of power been for 
the best interest of economy as a whole? 
Certain evidence introduced during the steel 
investigation of the subcommittee suggests 
an answer. A study of the entire organiza- 
tion of the United States Stee! Corp. under 
the aegis of the firm of well«Known consult- 
ing engineers, Ford, Bacon, & Davis, in 
which the management of the United States 
Steel Corp. intimately participated, reached a 
number of significant conclusions. These 
findings, as summed up by Dr. George Stock- 
ing in testifying before the subcommittee, in- 
dicate that the United States Steel Corp. 
“was slow in introducing the continuous 
rolling mill; slow in getting into production 
of cold-rolled steel products; slow in recog- 
nizing the potentials of the wire businces; 
slow to adopt the heat-treating process for 
the production of sheets; slow in getting into 
stainless steel products; slow in producing 
cold-rolled sheets; slow in tin-plate develop- 
ments; slow in utilizing waste gases: slow 
in utilizing low-cost water transportation be- 
cause of its consideration for the railroads; 
in short, slow to grasp the remarkable busi- 
ness opportunities that a dynamic America 
offered it. The corporation was apparently a 
follower, not a leader, in industrial efi- 
ciency.” * 

Whenever I attempt to express my analysis 
of the important factors in the steel indus- 
try, it is continually suggested that I am 
attacking the industry or its leaders. I wish 
to state explicitly that I am not criticizing 
the United States Steel Corp., nor am I in 
the least way reflecting upon Benjamin Fair- 
less, its outstanding president. I have met 
Mr. Pairless and have found him a sincere, 
an honest, and an able man. The United 
States Steel Corp. has always deen a patriot’c 
company which has made significant contri- 
butions to this country in time of war and 


But I am pointing out a system of business 
organization in this Nation which possesses 
&@ great deal of economic power in many of 
the important crevices of the economy. 
With great sincerity, I am questioning 
whether this untold amount of power’ should 
rest in the hand of a small coterie of men, 


no matter how able. And I am suggesting, 
finally, that the centralization of private 
economic power, like the centralization of 
political power, results in inefficiency, red 
tape, bureaucracy, and waste. 

I wish I were able to dwell upon the results 
of the subcommittee’s newsprint inquiry as 
thoroughly as I have gone into its investiga- 
tion of steel. In sharp contrast to steel, 
newsprint portrays a different system of eco- 
nomic organization of industry raising many 
important problems from the standpoint of 
monopoly power and thé antitrust laws. But 
time will not permit this and I must refer 
you to the hearings and the subcommittee's 
soon forthcoming report. 

While I am mindful of certain inhibitions 
precluding me from making full recommen- 
dations as a result of the newsprint inquiry 
prior to a full report by the subcommittee 
itself, I feel the conclusion is inescapable 
that the newsprint industry is one of the 
strongest and most powerful aggregation 
of monopoly partners extant. 

This aggregation has absolute power to 
control prices, for example, to raise them 
or to keep them down. It has the power 
to prevent new establishments as competi- 
tors. There is an utter lack of social respon- 
sibility, lack of national or international 


™* Hearings, Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power, 8lst Cong., 2d sess., serial 
14, pt. 4A, p. 967. 
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responsibility on the part of the industry's 
leaders who thumb their noses at public 
opinion on both sides of the border. 

Since over 80 percent of the newsprint 
consumed in the United States comes from 
Canada, and since there is presently no al- 
ternative major source of supply, the Cana- 
dians have the power of life and death over 
American dailies and weeklies. Their power 
is so great that they have prevailed upon the 
provincial Legislature of Ontario to pass a 
bill making it unlawful for any person to 
remove its records to a point without the 
borders of that province. In this way they 
have forestalled complete inquiry into their 
affairs by the executive and legislative 
branches of this country. Records of com- 
panies doing business in the United States 
have been spirited across the border and 
rendered impervious to our subpena powers. 

The practices I have mentioned strongly 
point to the need of appropriate legislation 
which possibly might require as a condition 
precedent for doing business in the United 
States that any foreign corporation agree 
to open its records for inspection by a duly 
constituted judicial or legislative body in 
this country. 

In these monopoly practices, the American 
newsprint companies are not without fault. 
They are coconspirators with the Canadian 
companies. I have accordingly asked the 
Attorney General to renew the antitrust 
proceedings which were begun by a grand- 
jury investigation only a few years ago. 
This investigation was interrupted through 
protestation by the Canadians to the State 
Department. My investigation into this in- 
dustry, however, has received the approval 
of the Department. 

I would like, however, to conclude by dis- 
cussing the functions of the Subcommittee 
on Study of Monopoly Power in a mobiliza- 
tion economy. There is generally a tendency 
during an emergency program to forget about 
the consequences of monopoly power and 
to toss in the antitrust sponge with accentu- 
ated vigor. This attitude should be de- 
plored because the preservation of the over- 
all principles of the antitrust laws are in 
no way inconsistent with the objectives of 
an industrial mobilization program. I am 
sure that it was in the belief that the Presi- 
dent issued his directive of September 29, 
1950, calling upon the defense agencies in 
charge of mobilization to eliminate, insofar 
as possible, “any factors which may tend to 
suppress competition unduly, create or 
strengthen monopolies, injure small busi- 
ness, or otherwise promote undue concen- 
tration of economic power.” * 

I believe that this subcommittee can serve 
a@ useful purpose in the emergency period, 
Monopoly power must not be allowed to im- 
pede the defense effort. It must not be per- 
mitted to stifle independent enterprise which 
is eager to contribute to all-out production, 
It must not be allowed to mulct taxpayers 
through monopoly profits which add to the 
cost of a mobilization economy. It must not 
be allowed to utilize Government controls 
as a sanction for perpetuating old discrim- 
inatory practices, It must not be allowed to 
thrive and grow under Government auspices 
when there are others who can perform nec- 
essary functions with equal facility. 

The economic areas I have just delineated 
are certainly within the province of this 
subcommittee during the existing emergency. 
I also believe that the long-range objectives 
of the subcommittee—of discovering the 
causes of and remedies for monopoly power— 
should not be lost sight of. We fight to pre- 
serve a way of life. With the battle over and 
the blood lost, fate would be more than 
ironic if she then decreed that the American 
way of life should go by default. 


** Hearings, Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power, 8ist Cong., 2d sess., serial 
i4, pt. 6-A and pt. 6-B. 


Hungers, Wars, and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing address given by Philip W. Pills- 
bury, of Minneapolis, president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., at Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce luncheon on January 
10, 1951: 


HUNGERS, WARS, AND PEACE 


Kansas City and its neighboring town of 
Atchison are my second homes. As most of 
you know, 25 years ago I spent 2 years living 
in your neighborhood. Twelve years ago I 
spent another half year living at the Muehle- 
bach. 

Even since I was a kid of seven I have been 
whipping a fly rod, catching fish in the rivers 
of this big area. I am just as much at home 
on the banks of the Mississippi where our 
flour mills use its power at Minneapolis, as 
well as at our feed mills at Clinton, Iowa. 
In the upper waters of the Ohio, our paper 
mills at Wellsburg are dependent on this 
same area, as are our flour mills and office 
here on the big “Mo.” 

You and I have a common bond together in 
that we live, eat, and help develop the great 
food basket of the world, but food is not our 
only bond. We are United States citizens, 
and our country not only needs leadership, 
but help right now. 

While our Representatives in Congress de- 
bate the imperative issues of foreign policy 
today—with all the world listening, and de- 
pendent on their decisions—it is our right 
and duty and our obligation as citizens to 
think about these same issues and reach our 
own conclusions. 

Here in Kansas City we are about as far 
away from Korea and the Kremlin and 
Europe as we can get—but not to escape, for 
we are intimately affected by our military 
operations, our national and foreign policies. 
Distance is like the old gray mare, she ain’t 
what she used to be. It’s only one hop, 
doesn’t even take a skip and a jump with to- 
day’s seven league boots, to reach from the 
Kremlin to the grass roots. We are not here 
to escape. There is no escape from our re- 
sponsibility as citizens. Besides, escape has 
never been our way as a Nation—equality is 
our way, equality of opportunity. 

Man's struggle toward equality of oppor- 
tunity has been intertwined for 6,000 years 
with his struggle for bread. Man's hunger 
has caused wars. Man has fought other 
wars to still other hungers than that for 
bread. Mankind hungers for peace, 

My business is the food business. I'd like 
to be asking each of you: “What do you 
think we can do to make food a tool for 
peace?” 


After all, the whole world knows that ° 


Kansas City is the point of focus of the 
fertile Wheat Belt of the United States, our 
heartland and the breadbasket of the 
world. Food, agriculture, built Kansas 
City. It’s the center of the wheat, hog, 
sheep, and cattle country, of an agricultural 
productivity unequaled anywhere in the 
world. But it took people with courage, 
vision, hungers, and ideas to turn this 
prairie sod into a breadbasket. 

In the middle of this plenty, in Kansas 
City, we are sitting in comfort almost on the 
same thirty-eighth parallel that Time maga- 
zine’s man of the year, the American fight- 
ing man, is crouched on half a world away, 
defending an American outpost and defend- 
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ing the American idea. A short century ago 
his grandfather was extending the Ameri- 
can idea, making it come alive, as a fron- 
tiersman, as a pioneer, opening the corntry 
west of us, opening the great Wheat Belt 
that runs up and down the one hundredth 
meridian north far into Canada and south 
deep into Texas; that 200-mile-wide swath 
of prairie ready, fertile, and waiting to pro- 
duce billions cf bushels of wheat for man. 
And what is to the west of that American 
fighting man on the thirty-eighth parallel 
in Korea? 

Ancient lands with fertile soils, much like 
the prairies west across the Mississippi were 
100 years ago, but shut off behind an iron 
curtain, teeming with sturving millions who 
yearn for our plenty and our freedom, as 
man always has. 

Why this perilous, tragic difference? 
What can we do about it? 

Three hungers make the world go ‘round, 
These three hungers are the dynamics of 
the peoples of the whole world, East and 
West alike—hunger for food, hurger for 
freedom, and hunger for power. 

Man has an instinctive hunger for free- 
dom. But this instinct for independence 
stops short of license and demands equal- 
ity of opportunity not only for self but also 
for the greatest possible self-realization for 
all persons, 

This concept of freedom—our common but 
unique concept of freedom—produces an in. 
finite diversity of thought among us but 
restrains no socially worth-while force. It 
is this concept of freedom and its unmatched 
release of human energy, not our raw ma- 
terials, that is the secret of our productivity. 
Our freedom is the freedom of ingenuity, 
freedom to invent and to choose. 

The genius of our freedom is characterized 
by a little story about what happened not 
so many years ago in a small town in the 
northern end of the wheat belt. Some fath- 
ers got their heads together to find a way to 
keep their young sons busy and out of the 
pool hall, got the boys to put on a minstrel 
show—and they made some money. Then 
the problem was, what to do with the money, 
It was about the time boys everywhere were 
all excited about wireless, so they put the 
money into some “ham” wireless equipment, 
There weren’t many boys in this small 
town—but look what happened to two of 
them: One is Dr. E. O. Lawrence, inventor 
of the cyclotron. The other is Dr. Merle 
Tuve, inventor of the V. T. (proximity) fuze. 
Just a few small-town men, a ministrel 
show, a few boys—plus a vision of freedom 
beyond self for the self-realization of others. 

Here’s another angle. Great Britain is to 
be praised for pulling out of India. You and 
I say India is free, but—England failed to 
leave an educational system in India suffi- 
cient to teach the people the value of 
freedom. 

A bare month ago when we had a hundred 
American women and girls baking together 
at the Waldorf-Astoria to help us find the 
best recipes in the country, his Highness, the 
Duke, and the Duchess of Windsor paid these 
hundred women a visit. 

I was highly interested to see the Duke 
stop and talk with one of his former sub- 
jects, a Hindu girl, She is Mrs. Rukmini 
Krishnasqamy, wife of a Hindu student at 
the University of Ohio, ard herself a doctor 
of philosophy in education. Her forehead 
bears the mark of her heritage—high posi- 
tion in her homeland, India, where electric 
ranges are barely known. Charming, bril- 
liant, modest, and humble, she told us that 
their great national leader, Prime Minister 
Nehru, has asked her to return to India to 
establish high schools for all India's 
people to educate them to the concept of 
freedom, to teach them how to achieve 
freedom. 

Hunger for food is an age-old twin hunger 
to man’s hunger for freedom. Man has 
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always had to fight for food. For centuries, 
all over the world, man’s very struggle for 
existence was largely for food. It was a 
pattle of wits against the elements, animals, 
pestilence—and other men—for food. Armies 
with food won over famished armies and 
famished peoples. Food has often been the 
deciding weapon in war, in settling a peace. 

Freedom, the release and realization of 
human energy, depends on food. If man has 
to work himself to exhaustion 13 or 14 hours 
a day just to provide himself with food, he 
has no time or energy for anything else. No 
food, no freedom. 

In this country, more than any other and 
within the last 100 years, American ingenuity 
and inventiveness have rapidly reduced the 
time and energy required to produce an 
abundance of food. We have been able to do 
more about freedom—and out of freedom get 
the maximum release of human resources 
toward maximum self-realization. 

On the contrary, in vast regions in Asia, 
millions will starve this winter and millions 
more work to exhaustion to keep barely alive. 
They have no time, no energy for freedom. 
They are simply so weak and exhausted 
physically that they are easy prey, and have 
been through the centuries of their hunger, 
to leaders with a third, threatening, and 
insatiable hunger—the lustful hunger for 

wer. 

With the growth and ever-increasing 
reality of human freedom in the free societies 
of the western world food has always been a 
powerful weapon, because it has given men 
energy to fight for freedom. Today, against 
the despots of the Kremlin, food can serve 
again as a powerful weapon if we have in- 
genuity enough to find the way. 

Let’s see for a moment what has happened 
in the past—it’s full of clues to the future, 
to all mankind. 

Life magazine, for instance, a couple of 
weeks ago reviewed for-us the story of the 
decline of the Athenian democracy. The 
editors drew a parallel with the world situa- 


tion of today. Athens in its hey-day was, 
like Kansas City, on the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel. Athenian democracy lost to Spartan 


military rigor, 
despotism. 

Athenian democracy lost? Not really— 
the Athenian ideal and tradition of democ- 
racy and freedom to think has survived and 
lives a lusty life in most of the nations of 
the world today, and we have to be reminded 
who the were and how they lived. 

A little later in history, Greek slaves 
taught their Roman masters. Through the 
Roman Empire and in spite of its despotism 
they gave the world new concepts of law and 
order—which give freedom to the individual. 
Meantime the stupid Roman emperors, 
vaguely aware of the urge for freedom among 
the slaves and their power, tried to appease 
them with panem et circenses—bread and 
the circuses—and the dross of that civiliza- 
tion disappeared into the past. 

The concept of law, order, and freedom, 
and the seven free arts survived, lives in 
us all today. 

Orientals—Attila and the Huns—overran 
much of the then western world, but did 
not conquer. All through the dark ages 
of the medieval, fires of freedom burned in 
men’s hearts here and there, to emerge in a 
renaissance, a renewal of men’s twin battle 
for food and freedom. 

A tax on tea, taxation without representa- 
tion, set off the American revolution by our 
food- and freedom-seeking founding fathers. 
They won independence for themselves, for 
the Nation, for us. 

A little later, the people of France were 
starving, restive under taxes, confiscation of 
crops, the king’s despotic hoarding and profi- 
teering on grain. They put Marie Antoi- 
nette to the guillotine when she said, “Let 
them eat cake.” Liberty, equality, fraternity 
began their rise again in France. Set back, to 
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controlled thinking, and 


be sure, by Napoleon, but Napoleon, military 
man and strategist, leader and despot, fell 
back in utter defeat before Moscow. His men 
were starving, they were only fighting for 
Napoleon, not for freedom. Napoleon lost, 
freedom won. 

In Europe, only a little while ago, foolish 
people turned to a Mussolini, a Hitler, who 
promised them arbeit und brot—work and 
bread. He unleashed the technical forces of 
hell on the emotions of man, and the modern 
technical forces of hell on wheels in war, but 
fell. Freedom won—but not quite enough. 
His hungry peoples, hungering for food, 
shelter and freedom, had too long a tradi- 
tion of despotism. After World War I, the 
United States and Herbert Hoover had helped 
feed them. We had helped them set up a 
democracy, but we did not show them how to 
think democracy. We made the same mistake 
after Hitler. We must not make that mis- 
take—anywhere in the world—again. We 
must fill the vacuum the despot leaves. 

Or, let us ask, how did communism arise? 
Out of the twin hungers of the oppressed 
Russians under the Czars, after centuries of 
despotism. The Bolshevik revolutions of 1918 
were the rise of people too-long starved for 
food and freedom. They have since suc- 
cumbed as tools to their own slavery to the 
dictators of the Kremlin and their insatiable 
lusts for power. They are reported weary, dis- 
illusioned, hungry—almost ready to revolt. 

At Bunker Hill one shot echoed for free- 
dom around the world of that day. 

Before and against the time threat of the 
blast that might echo doom for the world 
now our common job in the Western World is 
to do our best to fill the emptiness left in the 
hearts of the peoples who have revolted in 
their time for food and freedom, have been 
betrayed, but still seek. 

There has always been time before, there 
may be now. 

It was only in 1854 that Commodore Perry 
first penetrated the iron curtain aloofness of 
Japan and opened that Oriental nation—less 
than 100 years ago—to trade and fellowship 
with other nations. Long-term, the good of 
doing it must outweigh the evil, But, with 
centuries and dynasties of depotism behind 
them, any upsurge for freedom among the 
Japanese people must have helps to demo- 
cratic thinking. 

Mere American military discipline and ad- 
ministration will not do the job, if the Japa- 
nese are to become allies and an asset. This 
is true everywhere in the world our armed 
forces have gone—and withdrawn. Just 
when these hungry peoples were ready and 
waiting for—and we were almost ready to 
give—on the ground example of our most 
valuable, our priceless achievement, the twin 
concept of freedom and democracy, we have 
pulled out. 

India and China were iron curtain lands, 
opened only recently to trade, then exploit- 
ed by the western world. There, too, we 
failed to leave the true imprint of this con- 
cept, and we see these vast lands and popu- 
lations—people—enmeshed by the lure of 
food and freedom via communism. Tibet, 
the Shangri la impenetrable except by a 
hardy few, has just been iron-curtained anew 
and with ease by the warring despots of the 
Soviet. Tibet? Think then of the buffer 
nations in Western Europe, as deftly maneu- 
vered behind the Soviet iron curtain, yet all 
inhabited by people who yearn for food and 
freedom. 

It is not hunger of people for food and 
freedom that keeps Asia and Western Europe 
apart—the east and the west of which Kip- 
ling predicted, “and never the twain will 
meet.” It is the third hunger—lust for 
power—in a despotic few. 

The latest report is that 15,000,000 will 
starve in the Orient this winter. They are 
of the people who thought, not too long 
ago, that they had destroyed their brutal 
despots for a brotherhood, for food and 
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freedom—and got only new dynasts and dic- 
tators and less freedom and more misery. 
Their voices must still be crying, as in a 
wilderness, to be heard, but they know not 
what todo. These hungry peoples, through- 
out the world, people with hungering minds, 
must still be listening, yearning, hoping, as 
mankind always has. 

All these peoples look to us—just as their 
ironclad despots fear their knowing the truth 
about us. That’s why they have iron cur- 
tains, censorship, a party line. 

That’s why, like Hitler and Mussolini in 
their day, the iron-curtain men prostitute 
all the fantastic modern techniques of com- 
munication—rumor, newspaper, radio, even 
television, when they can—to distort, con- 
fuse, bewilder, split up and diffuse the 
strengths of the western world. 

Our voice in no voice in a wilderness. It’s 
a voice we can amplify by all our research 
and production and free creative thinking. 
It speaks, and can speak more, with instant 
impact even behind iron curtains, for there 
are no irun curtains to the mind. The black- 
outs of World War II could not black-out 
the dream of ultimate freedom in the minds 
of the underground patriots of France, Ger- 
many, and the Scandinavian countries. 
There are ways, and there is time—perhaps, 
if we are as quick about it as the American 
mind is quick about most things—to let the 
restive, even warlike peoples see the food on 
our tables, to let them learn of our strivings 
toward many freedoms, to let them see how 
we live together as friends and of showing 
them how to do it themselves. 

To the masses in Asia Stalin and his 
henchmen promise food and land reform. 
The starving millions, hungering for food 
and freedom, listen and believe. They ha*’ 
no way of knowing the despotic plan of those 
who hunger for power to use them as fodder, 
as cannon fodder against the freeman of the 
Western World. The despots of the Kremlin 
fear our plenty, our productivity, our ideas, 
our ideals, That’s why they draw iron cur- 
tains around their lands and their people. 
That’s why they extend them around their 
satellite states. 

It’s up to us, as citizens, to ask our repre- 
sentatives to find and execute ways of com- 
bating the Kremlin promises of Asiatic land 
reform and food with our own food, with 
what we know about producing more food— 
and to do it quick. It does not mean trac- 
tors and gang plows and combines, now. It 
means things as simple as the next step from 
the forked stick to a plowshare. It means 
another ounce of food, perhaps, a day, for 
now, the difference between life and death. 
It might mean the difference between free- 
dom and slavery. 

Coupled with our productivity and military 
strategy—to defend the principle of a society 
of free and independent nations working to- 
gether for self-realization—food might again 
be the leavening agent that will turn the 
tide against the tyrants of the Kremlin. 

This is what we must ask Congress to do: 

1. Enact realistic agricultural legislation 
that will strengthen the food-farm economy 
of the Nation. 

2. Set up a competent bipartisan boara to 
plan mobilization of and strategic use of 
food—and methods by which hungry peoples 
in other countries can themselves produce 
more food—as a weapon to prevent exten- 
sion of this war. 

This should be planned to make as much 
impact as possible as soon as possible as a 
preventive to further war. Methods of tell- 
ing the whole world what we sre doing 
should be employed to the hilt. 

If this seems to require price controls and 
rationing, this decision should be reached 
and announced as soon as possible. But 
any such controls, to be effective, must be 
different from those of the last war. They 
must be controls that encourage, not tend 
to limit, production. 
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Latest estimates are that our breadbasket 
will have a carry-over of 450,000,000 bushels 
of wheat this year. 

Do we have an equally adequate carry-over 
in terms of devotion to our freedom? 

For with food comes release of energy for 
the cause of freedom—release of human 
energy powerful enough in the hearts of 
millions of people to defeat the evil hunger 
for power. 

I apologize. I haven't really given you 
any real solution to beat this evil power that 
is closing in on our world. With all your 

citizens of the United States must 
beyond the Marxian and 
I am not downhearted 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 


January 20, 1951, at the Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
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Tt is not always possible for a munici 
authority, in the face of changing times 
conditions, to carry through the plans of 
previous administrations. After Fiorello 
LaGuardia who, in my judgment, was in 
many respects a great mayor, came William 

and, after tion, 
and quite recently, came Mayor Impellitteri. 

No one in this room need be reminded of 
the great changes that have come in the 
economic condition between 1945 and the 
present date. There has been a bit of infla- 
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The speaker has been president of Con- 
cord Freeholders since May 1949, prior to 
which time plans for seven buildings were 
prepared and filed. Early in my administra- 
tion these plans were discarded and new 


and around the civic center, the directors of 
Concord Freeholders felt that it should at 
this time do no more than to clear all of our 
land and build three 15-story elevator apart- 
ments on the north side of Tillary Street. 

No one, however conversant with the rent 
laws that existed in 1949 and 1950, can ap- 
preciate the difficulty Concord Freeholders 
had in getting tenants to vacate these 
butidings. 


Some years ago, atid for 12 years, I was 
justice of the municipal court. At that 
time a warrant of dispossess meant just 
what it said. It mean get out. It does not 
any more. We now have a rent commission, 
the consent of which is mecessary before a 
landlord can enforce a dispossess warrant. 
Ours is no longer a government of laws, but 
rather of committees appointed by the Exec- 
utive. Whether or not that is justified, 
whether necessary, whether fair, right or 
proper, let others say, but I do say that by 
this means the Government has taken pr!- 
vate property for private use without just 

tion. That is probably an exten- 
sion of the so-called emergency police power, 
but to same of us old-fashioned folks it seems 
like confiscation. 

Now to get a tenant out it takes a final 

the consent of a rent 


dis possesses 
issued long before May 1949 when I became 
president, we did not get full possession for 
nearly a year thereafter. Demolition mean- 
time had to be delayed. 

The work of vacating these buildings re- 
quired the services of an experienced organi- 
gation. If it had not been for the fact that 
w? were wise enough to employ the James 
Felt Co. and their staff of fine assistants to do 
the work, I do not know how he would have 
been abie to make the progress we did, and to 
them I want publicly to express our appre- 
ciation. 

I was not the first president of Concord 


and now presiden 
Savings Bank. Paul is well and favorably 
known to everybody in Brooklyn who knows 
anybody. Had his health been better, he 
would have continued as president of Con- 
cord Freeholders. 
Our three buildings, now a 


they 
the land, will have the appearance of being 
located in a fine park. 

Let it be known that our savings banks are 
receiving no subsidy, nor concessions of any 
kind; no tax exemption; no aid in any way 
from the city, State or Nation. They are 
building the property as any investor would 
build any project and relying upon current 
rental values for a fair return on their invest- 
ment. As nearly as we can figure it, these 
buildings with a normal vacancy will bring 
to the savings banks a net of 5 percent or less 
on their total investment after taxes and a 
proper charge for depreciation. 

It is interesting to note that in 1945, at 
the time this project was conceived, it was 
assumed that these buildings would cost 
approximately $1,500 a room, and that the 
rentals could be from $18 to $20 a month per 
room. 

The room cost of $1,500 once estimated has 
now become $3,500; the rent of $18 to $20 
is now nearer $40. That may not be due 
wholly to inflated costs, but to some extent 
to the fact that all concerned believe that 
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on this site on Brooklyn Heights, next to this 
wonderfully fine civic center in New York 
City’s best borough, we should have a fine 
type of building. There is already ample 
evidence that those who will occupy them 
will be glad to pay for their exceptionally 
fine appointments. 

Savings bankers always remember, and 
must remember, that the money in their 
banks belong to depositors, and must always 
be safely and soundly invested. Our invest- 
ment in Concord Village is safe and sound, 
and at the same time we are aiding the city 
in clearing up this area, and making possi- 
ble a graceful and beautiful Brooklyn civic 
center. 

We know we are building only three out 
of seven proposed buildings. God and Stalin 
willing, we will do the other four. I am per- 
sonally very confident that these buildings 
will not only grace the civic center, but will 
prove popular with many of the best fami- 
lies in Brooklyn, and a fair and safe invest- 
ment for the savings banks. 

It is only occasionally that the law gives to 
savings banks the right to make such un- 
usual investments, and when it does, the 
legislators usually provide for special atten- 
tion by and approval of the State banking 
department, under whose jurisdiction we 
operate. That is true in the case of Concord 
Village. 

At the time I became president of Con- 
cord, Elliott V. Bell was superintendent of 
banks, and. our present superintendent, 
William A. Lyon, his deputy. I want to here 
publicly acknowledge the fine cooperation 
that we have had both from Elliott Bell and 
Bill. Lyon. They have done more than just 
consent to our proposals—they have given 
every proposal prompt, careful and proper 
consideration and have been most helpful. 

Unfortunately widened Adams Street, and 
the present condition of property to the 
west, is not today a very pleasant sight. City 
authorities expected to proceed faster. Per- 
haps some may wonder why, in these last 5 
years or more, greater progress has not been 
made, Let m2 say to you that I think I 
know, about as intimately as any man, the 
trials, the tribulations, and the multiplicity 
of difficulties constantly ccnfronting city 
Officials. Let us all appreciate their difficul- 
ties and let us continue to have faith. 

Barring an atomic bomb, I am sure you 
will be pleasantly astonished when you see 
the condition 6 or 9 months from now. 

We Brooklynites are mighty thankful to 
the savings banks of Manhattan for the sub- 
stantial help they have given this Brooklyn 
project, and more cspecially our thanks 
ought to go to the Buffalo Savings Bank, way 
up at the other end of the State, for their 
faith and confidence in us. We will not fail 
them. They have a safe investment. 

The Savings Banks Trust Co. is a company 
wholly owned by savings banks. That com- 
pany has undertaken to give guidance and 
direction to the financial problems involved 
in this development. They have thereby 
greatly helped the directors and the presi- 
dent in solving problems. To Gus Ihlefeld, 
president of the trust company, and to 
George Ficken, his able assistant, may I 
here say a word of sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation. 

It has been said that a good executive is 
a fellow who knows how to get other people 
to do his work. I have lived long enough 
in Brooklyn to know the fellows who know 
how. Everybody in Brooklyn, who has had 
anything to do with the building trade in 
the last 30 years, knows Johnny Moran, 
formerly Brooklyn’s superintendent of build- 
ings. I was foresighted enough some years 
ago to take him into the employ of the 
East New York Savings Bank. When this 
job started, I made Moran supervising en- 
gineer. He has done a great job, both for 
the contractors and for me, 


Our architects are Benjamin Braunstein 
and Alfred Ryder, men with whom I have 
worked for many years. Without their able 
and ever ready assistance, my days would 
have »een longer and my work much harder. 

The Paul Tishman Co. and the Sol G. Atlas, 
our builders who outbid seven other out- 
standing building contractors, have coop- 
erated with the architects and with Johnny 
Moran, even though at all times they have 
not seen eye to eye 

We have had many applicants for rentals, 
and from many a conditional deposit on a 
lease. Up to the present time no leases 
have been signed and no definite arrange- 
ment made with tenants because, until now, 
we have not been able to be sure when we 
can give possession. Personally I want not 
to put a single tenant into any of these 
buildings until they are fully completed 
and ready, and until I can be sure that the 
tenants will not. be interfered with in any 
wise by mechanics. 

Tillary-Center building—the building that 
sets back in the middle of the block between 
Adams and Jay—will be ready for occupancy 
on March 1; the Tillary-Jay building by May 
1; and the Tillary-Adams building before 
the first of July. 

I know I am talking to a group of real 
estate agents and brokers—a group of the 
best. I want to say to you that while we 
have a renting agent on the property to 
take care of people as they come in to look 
at apartments, we are very glad indeed to 
have any of you send to us the right kind of 
prospects and we expect, of course, to pay 
the usual commission on the closing of a 
lease. Come, or send someone, around with 
your prospects, or have them present a letter 
of introduction when they call. We want 
to know before we rent that the prospect is 
yours. 

And now, before closing my remarks, let 
me mention the fine cooperation which I 
have had from my old and dear friend Phil 
Parley, borough engineer, and all under him 
in authority. John Cashmore and the bor- 
ough president's office would not be the same 
without him. And then let me also say that 
when nobody seems to be able to get a job 
done, and we get plumb up against it, we 
call Bob Moses on the telephone. 

Mayors may come and mayols may go, but 
Bob goes on forever. 


Price Controls on Meat and Meat Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
a telegram from the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association at Alliance, Nebr., 
addressed to Eric Johnston, the Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer. 

Mr. Speaker, the meat-producing sec- 
tions of the country are greatly disturbed 
about how far controls will go in gov- 
erning the production, processing, and 
distribution of meat and meat products. 
I can remember that under the OPA 
controls, it took 600 words to define one 
particular cut of meat and there were 
dozens of cuts. If the Economic Sta- 
bilizer expects to control more than 
8,000,000 items, the city of Washington 
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will become: the “District of Confusion” 
instead of the District of Columbia. 

I have stated several times, that under 
existing circumstances in this country, 
price controls will not work. The people 
have no heart or confidence in what the 
administration is trying to do in foreign 
affairs. They have no heart for what 
is going on in Korea. They have grave 
doubts about the emergencies that this 
administration is constantly stirring up. 
Laws cannot be made effective unless 
they have the support of the majority 
of the people. There are too many leaks 
in the dam which is trying to hold back 
inflation. These leaks are caused by 
policies adopted by Government. The 
flood of printing-press money and 
spending beyond our means and income 
has gone on for such a long period of 
time that it seems doubtful the present 
orders issued by ESA will bring anything 
but confusion and less production. The 
orders issued for the so-called freeze will 
soon be as full of holes as a Swiss cheese. 

The cattlemen of the country want to 
cooperate, but they realize that if con- 
trols are to be imposed upon their indus- 
try, the ultimate end will be less produc- 
tion. Increased production in all lines of 
endeavor is the keynote to our ultimate 
success in the present crisis. It does 
not follow common sense that agencies 
of Government should advocate in- 
creased production on the one hand and 
then, through controls and rationing, 
work in absolute opposition to the de- 
sired results. 

Experience with the old OPA should 
Nave convinced the Government that 
flourishing black markets have already 
geared their machinery to swing into 
full operation the moment controls be- 
come a reality. That happened under 
the old OPA. It will happen much quick- 
er now because these black marketeers 
have had some experience. 

Our Government, through controls 
can strike a devastating blow to civilian 
morale. The controls advocated will do 
that to the livestock industry. The con- 
trols will take from the livestock and 
meat industries the necessary confidence 
and assurance they need for full pro- 
duction. 

Eric JOHNSTON, 
Economic Stabilizer, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Nebraska Stock Growers Association, 
representing the livestock producers of Ne- 
braska, is greatly disturbed by the gravity 
of the situation confronting us and the ever- 
lasting threat of a program of controls. 

Recognizing the need for stabilization of 
our economy, including meat prices and, at 
the same time, realizing the need for in- 
creased production of meat, we have for the 
past 4 months urged our Nebraska delega- 
tion in Washington to oppose controls. It 
is our sincere, honest judgment that these 
ends cannot be accomplished by direct con- 
trols, price ceilings, rationing or subsidies. 
It is our unanimous conclusion that con- 
trols on the livestock and meat industry are 
neither feasible nor practical. 

Experience with price controls and subsi- 
dies during World War II are ample evi- 
dence that these controls are unworkable 
and will be detrimental to the whole econ- 
omy. Price ceilings imposed now will have 
the effect of decreased livestock production 
which will become increasingly acute 2 to 
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5 years hence, at a time when the need for 
meat will probably be much greater than at 
present. 

The only way to achieve stabilization is 
by increased livestock production. Organ- 
ized farm and ranch livestock groups are cer- 
tain this can be obtained if hampering con- 
trols are not imposed. 

From our knowledge of the industry we 
represent and because we know the calami- 
ty that will result from adoption of a sys- 
tem of controls over that industry, but pri- 
marily because we as American citizens want 
to avoid these evil results and to do the 
things best for our country, we urge that no 
program of controls be adopted for this in- 
dustry. 

W. A. JOHNSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, the Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association, Alliance, 
Nebr. 


Our One Asian Friend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, these are 
momentous times for the United States. 
Since the end of the Second World War 
we have given of our substance in order 
to help other peoples to rehabilitate 
themselves from the ravages of war. 
Through the Marshall aid plan and the 
European recovery program we have 
given tangible proof of our friendship 
and good will. 

In Korea, American boys are fighting 
and dying to repel aggression, to give 
teeth to the otherwise futile provisions of 
the United Nations Charter, to give the 
world that collective security it needs in 
order to have peace. But Soviet Russia, 
bent on world domination, would not 
have it so. American success in Korea 
would spell the doom of Russia's aggres- 
sive plans. Hence, when victory was 
within our reach in Korea, Stalin saw 
to it that his satellite, Mao Tse-tung 
dispatched his Chinese Communist 
hordes to come to the aid of the North 
Koreans. Communist China committed 
a brazen and flagrant violation against 
the United Nations forces in Korea. 

The United Nations in Lake Success 
should have immediately and without 
equivocation branded Communist China 
as an aggressor. The United States pro- 
posed a resolution to that effect. That 
was the test for us to find out who are 
our friends and allies in the United Na- 
tions, who are those who are willing to 
stand by us. A so-called Asian-Arab 
bloc was formed against us—12 of 
them—most of them we have helped. 
In the guise of conciliation and search 
for peace, that bloc proposed one resolu- 
tion after another that if approved 
would have meant humiliation for the 
United States. 

Fortunately, a voice was heard that 
stood for decency and justice, not a faint 
voice but a clarion call, the voice of an 
Asian, a Filipino, and he lashed out at 
all those who wanted appeasement, and 
he spoke the words of loyalty and truth. 


Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Foreign Minis- 
ter of the Philippines, who was last year’s 
President of the General Assembly, took 
the floor again and again in defense of 
the United States and democracy, and 
every time he spoke he won America’s 
heart, for he was speaking for the Amer- 
ican people and for all those who love 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, once again the Philip- 
pines, in the midst of a crisis, has come 
to our help. In 1941, of all the sub- 
ject peoples in Asia, only the Filipinos 
rallied to the defense of their sovereign 
Nation, the United States. Now, 1951, 
when 12 Asian and Arab nations refused 
to throw their lot with us, the Philip- 
pines did not only side with us but its 
spokesman valiantly, ably, and brilliant- 
ly led the fight in the United Nations to 
assert American principles of democracy 
and freedom and world security. How 
fortunate we are that we can count on 
such tried and true friend. In war, he 
fought for us in Bataan, Corregidor, 
Leyte; im peace, he is fighting with equal 
devotion in Lake Success, 

Under unanimous consent of the 
House, I ask to have printed in the Rrc- 
orp one of the latest speeches made by 
General Romulo before the United Na- 
tions, a rebuttal of the statements made 
by the representative of the United 
Kingdom and by members of the 12-na- 
tion Arab and Asian bloc: 


VERBATIM RECORD OF THE EXTEMPORANEOUS 
REBUTTAL MADE BY GEN. CaRLOs P. RoMULO, 


COMMITTEE 
January 25, 1951 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to reply to the state- 


generalizations. 

Is it a surprise to anyone that, as the 
delegate of India claims, Peiping should be 
disposed to accept this proposal? Why 
should Peiping reject a which is 
cut exactly to the pattern of its demands? 

It will be noted, first of all, that the draft 
resolution bases itself entirely on Peiping’s 
reply of January 17. That reply, as is gen- 
erally known, completely rejected the basic 
principle approved by the first committee, 
namely, that cease fire must precede nego- 


peaceful settlement of the Korean and other 
far-eastern problems, also exactly as de- 
manded by . 
Thus, instead of maintaining, as we should, 
the just principle of cease fire before 

are being led by an 
words to reverse 
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negotiation at the pleasure of Peiping and on 
its terms. 

This proposal has one undoubted merit—it 
has been drafted with extraordinary skill. 
On the excuse of seeking further elucidation 
and tion of Peiping’s intentions, we 
are being induced to abandon our basic prin- 
ciple of cease fire before negotiations, and 
we are supposed to like it and not to notice 
the difference. 

I am afraid that what we have here is 
either an illusion or a feat of presti- 

tation. 


middie of the debate 

United States draft resolution, the 

of an alleged clarification from Peiping 
placed before this committee. That 
message vaguely hinted that Peiping might 


cation, we are now confronted with a pro- 
posal which seeks to make capital of the re- 
sulting indecision that has made itself felt 
during the past few days. 


aspect of the optical illusion to which I 
have already referred. Since no such clari- 
fication has, in fact, been made to the com- 
mittee, the operative paragraphs have no 


in effect, be saying to Peiping that, having 
noted its reply of January 17 rejecting the 
principle of cease fire before negotiations, we 
have decided to abandon that principle in 
favor of Peiping’s demand for negotiations 
before cease fire. 

The Philippine Government is firmly of 


on the basis of Peiping’s reply of January 17. 
We can give due course to such a resolution 
only if and when Peiping accepts clearly and 
without equivocation the principle of cease 
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culties of interpretation since it is plain 
and unambiguous and corresponds exactly 
to the facts. It recognizes Peiping’s reply 
of January 17 for what it is—as a rejection 
of the United Nations proposals to bring 
about a cessation of hostilities in Korea, 
and then proceeds to do three things: It 
finds that Peiping is engaged in aggression; 
it calls upon the Peiping regime to cease 
hostilities against the forces of the United 
Nations and to withdraw its troops from 
Korea; it affirms the present United Nations 
policy of continued resistance to aggression 
in Korea; it requests a committee to con- 
sider additional measures to meet the ag- 
gression and to report thereon to the Gen- 
eral Assembly; and it keeps the door open 
for a cessation of hostilities and the peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean problem. 

If we rule out the usual distortions of 
Peiping’s allies in this committee, I believe 
it true to say that no serious challenge has 
yet been made to these clear and straight- 
forward propositions. By directly assisting 
the North Korean aggressor, the Peiping re- 
gime is itself engaged in aggression. Who 
dares honestly to question this statement? 
I do not believe that the Asian and Arab 
states would challenge this statement be- 
cause, as I reminded the committee the 
other day, they themselves condemned 2 
years ago the military action against the 
Republic of Indonesia as a breach of the 
peace and act of aggression, and only last 
June supported the Security Council action 
on Korea. They may doubt whether it is 
prudent or whether it would serve a useful 
purpose to pin the label of aggressor on 
Peiping, but I believe they all concurred in 
the finding of aggression which is contained 
in the draft resolution and which was 
bluntly affirmed by the distinguished dele- 
gate of Iraq the other day when he declared 
that, of course, Peiping is actually com- 
mitting aggression. 

There are two misconceptions about this 
draft resolution that must be dispelled. The 
first was pointed out by the Australian dele- 
gation yesterday, and this is the notion that 
it pro ides for further economic, military, 
or diplomatic sanctions against the aggressor. 
The draft resolution does nothing of the 
sort. It authorizes no sanctions that are not 
already being enforced under existing reso- 
lutions of the Security Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It is logical and it is prudent 
that additional measures to meet the aggres- 
sion should be considered, but such measures 
will, at all events, require subsequent action 
by the General Assembly. 

The second misconception is that this 
resolution would close the door to such nego- 
tiations as Peiping might be moved to under- 
take at a later stage. The last paragraph of 
the United States draft resolution makes 
sure that the door is kept open for any 
subsequent negotiations on just and honora- 
ble terms and in accordance with the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations. 

The counsel of prudence of the Indian and 
United Kingdom delegation cannot go so far 
as to induce us to make the naive assumption 
that Peiping would reject the need for a 
peaceful settlement merely because we have 
decided to call a spade a spade. And it is 
equally naive to think that Peiping and its 
allies omer can be deterred from continued or 

further aggressions merely because we have 
desisted from calling a spade a spade. The 
aggressive plans of Peiping and its allies do 
not depend upon verbal affirmations or 
abstentions of this kind. Their aggressive 
aims are determined solely by a cool and 
objective calculation of profit and loss, bene- 
fit or disadvantage. If the free world cowers 
before the aggressor, he will press his ad- 
vantage; but if we stand up to him, not only 
physically but with our whole moral strength, 
he will reconsider his ways and there is a 
good ehance that he may be dissuaded from 
further aggressions. 


May I tell my Indian and British colleagues 
that to us, to adhere to the truth, to stand by 
right principles—this is the highest form of 
morality among nations as among individ- 
uals. If the United Nations evades its clear 
duty and sacrifices truth to convenience and 
principle to fear, then it is utterly lost. 

In my statement last Monday, I recounted 
a significant bit of United Nations history to 
show that 2 years ago, under the leadership 
of Prime Minister Nehru, 15 Asian and Arab 
states, including the Philippines, met in New 
Delhi to condemn the military action against 
the Republic of Indonesia as a breach of the 
peace and act of aggression. The words that 
were spoken and the action that was taken 
there have become part of the political herit- 
age of Asia. I recall them today in reply to 
the statement made by the delegate of India. 
Especially memorable was the speech made 
at the opening day of the conference in which 
Prime Minister Nehru said: 

“If open and unabashed aggression is not 
checked and is condoned by other powers, 
then hope will vanish and people will resort 
to other ways and other means even though 
these might involve the utmost catastrophe. 
One thing is certain: there can be and will be 
no surrender to aggression and no accept- 
ance or reimposition of colonial control. 

“It was not without deep thought and 
earnest consideration that we decided to hold 
this conference. Believing as we do that the 
United Nations must be strengthened as a 
symbol of the new order, we were reluctant 
to take any steps which might appear to 
weaken its authority. But when the will of 
the Security Council was itself flouted, then 
it became clear to us that we must confer 
together to strengthen the United Nations 
and to prevent further deterioration of a 
dangerous situation. We meet, therefore, 
within the framework of the United Nations 
and with the noble words of the Charter 
before us.” 

One could wish—and I am addressing 
myself to the delegate of India—that we 
might again hear today from New Delhi, 
in a similar situation of “open and un- 
abashed aggression,” words of the same im- 
port and equal dignity. 

One felt proud to be ir that gathering 
of the representatives of Asia and Africa, for 
we had met to reaffirm our common faith in 
the freedom and security of more than one- 
half of mankind. Though we had no armies 
or navies or air aimadas, our moral position 
was unassailable and we took heart from the 
knowledge that justice was on our side. 
This was the high-water mark of Asian 
strength and solidarity and I cannot believe 
that it is the desire of any of the countries 
in Asia to fritter away the moral prestige 
and power that was firmly established there. 

Mr. Chairman: And now, let me reply to 
the delegate o1 the United Kingdom. In my 
recent readings of history—for “istory is an 
excellent teacher in a time of confusion—it 
was perhaps inevitable that I should review 
the events that led to and followed the Man- 
churian conflict of 1931. It will be recalled 
that after a suitable incident had been 
started by Japan, the latter immediately 
undertook a major campaign for the con- 
quest of Manchuria. The League of Nations 
dispatched the Lytton Commission in the 
hope of finding a peaceful solution. But the 
conquest of Manchuria was completed be- 
fore the arrival of the commission. 

The United States, though not a member 
of the League, gave full support to the organ- 
ization in its effort to enc the conflict. Pub- 
lic opinion in the United States was virtually 
unanimous in denouncing the Japanese ac- 
tion as an act of aggression, and Secretary 
of State Henry L. Stimson based his policy 
on the system of collective security which 
rested on the League Covenant and on the 
Paris Peace Pact of 1928. 

The Lytton Commission, however, thought 
differently. It made all sorts of excuses for 
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the Japanese aggression, including the state- 
ment that “in Manchuria there are many 
features without an exact parallel in other 
parts of the world.” While advocating an 
autonomous regime for Manchuria, it con- 
curred in Japan's claim than Manchuria 
was its “life-line,” and expressed concern 
that Japanese legitimate interests there 
would be safeguarded. 

The Lytton Commission, of course, re- 
flected the policy of Great Britain, which at 
that time had an alliance with Japan. Its 
action afforded ground for the belief that 
General Tanaka spoke the truth way back in 
1927 when he said that Japan had sounded 
out the European powers and had secured 
from them the pledge of a free hand in 
Manchuria. 

Thus, in Manchuria, started the chain of 
Japanese expansionism and aggression 
which in 1941, ten years later, culminated 
in the Japanese aggression against South- 
east Asia. 

What does this bit of history teach us, 
Sir Gladwyn? A great deal, if we are willing 
to learn. Use the word Korea instead of 
Manchuria, and Communist China instead 
of Japan, in this context—the other pro- 
tagonists are the same—and the parallel- 
ism becomes startling indeed. A new Lyt- 
ton Commission is being set up to placate 
the aggressor and to recognize the fruits 
of aggression. How can anyone suggest that 
the results will be different this time and 
that the United Nations, by appeasing Red 
China, will reap peace where the League of 
Nations reaped only the continuation of 
Japanese aggression? 

To the delegate of the United Kingdom 
I say: If Secretary Stimson were still living, 
one wonders what he would say to the Lord 
Lyttons of today. 

Though Stimson is dead, the perceptive 
intelligence which enabled him to tag aggres- 
sion and to oppose it from the beginning 
has not vanished. His spirit has spoken 
through the many delegations that, having 
sought a just and honorable settlement with 
the aggressor, have now the courage to affirm 
the truth and to stand by the principles 
and purposes of the United Nations. 


True Now as Then 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial is taken from the Janu- 
ary 17 issue of the Anaheim Bulletin, a 
daily newspaper in my district. It says 
in simple language something we should 
all think about, and now more than ever, 
as we are about to start consideration 
of a tremendous budget request, and as 
we face increasing controls and proposed 
panaceas for our self-produced prob- 
lems: 

True Now as THEN 

Many things which were said years ago 
when the national and world situation were 
entirely different are as timely now as the 
day they were uttered. These bits of wis- 
dom by Edward Everett Hale are a good 
example: 

“You cannot bring about prosperity by dis- 
couraging thrift. 

“You cannot strengthen the weak by weak. 
ening the strong. 

“You cannot help small men by tearing 
down big men, 
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“You cannot aid t.> poor by destroying 
the rich. 
“You cannot lift the wage earner by pulling 
the wage payer down. 
“You cannot keep out of trouble by spend- 
ing more than your income. 
“You cannot further the brotherhood of 
man by inciting class hatred. 
“You cannot establish sound social secu- 
rity on borrowed money. 
“You cannot help men permanently by do- 
ing for them the things they could and 
should do for themselves.” 


Power of Purse a Vital Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OFf NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article by Mr. George , which 
appeared in the New York Journal- 
American of January 19, 1951: 

Power or Purse a Vira. Issve 


(By George E. Sokoisky) 

The quarrel between President Truman 
and the Congress may resolve itself into an 
inquiry into the constitutional question of 
the power of the 

Even on the Democratic side it is evident 
that supporters of the President’s policies feel 
that he should not, at this time, raise con- 
stitutional issues which need not be raised. 
Senator Pavut Dovetas, of Illinois, a support- 
er of Mr. Truman's war program, indicated 
that clearly. 

The President’s position, stated on January 
11, is that he admits that Congress controls 
the purse, but that if Congress disagrees 
with him, he will go to the people. 

Of course, that is precisely what Congress 
did in the last election: The whole of the 
House of Representatives and one-third of 
the Senate were then elected. By the only 
legal process available in this country the 
people were gone to and they made choices. 

The Constitution is altogether clear on this 
subject: 

“No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law; and a regular statement and 
account of the and tures of 
all public money shall be published from time 
to time.” 

The power of Congress in the control of our 
money is absolute. Congress, in turn, is re- 
sponsible only to the people, whose 
are made at elections. The President may 
veto an appropriation bill, but he may not 
expend a cent unless Congress so authorizes 
him. 

Ours is a government of limited and enu- 
merated powers. No one can assert legal 
power; aeiccietes diame teem 
Constitution or by Congress. The money 
power is enumerated as belonging to Con- 
gress. 

The object of this provision in the Con- 
stitution is to prevent a President from 
becoming a tyrant. After all, if he could 
raise and use money without restraint, he 
could govern as a dictator without authoriza- 
tion by Congress or by the interdicts of the 
Supreme Court. Our government would 
then be an autocracy. 

Lord Bryce, in his the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, explains the congres- 
sional control of the purse as follows: 

“If he were to engage in opera- 
tions—he cannot under the Constitution de- 


clare war for that 


“If he were to repeat the splendid audacity 
of Jefferson by purchasing a new territory, 
they could withhold the money. 

“But if, keeping within the limits of his 


they would have to look on. 

“To withhold the ordinary supplies, and 
thereby stop the machine of government, 
would injure the country and themselves far 
more than the President. They would, to 
use @ common expression, be cutting off their 
nose to spite their face. 

“They could not lawfully refuse to vote his 
salary, for that is guaranteed to him by the 
Constitution. They could not, except by a 
successful impeachment, turn him out of the 
White House or deprive him of his title to 
the obedience of all Federal officials.” 

In this phase of the debate, the Constitu- 
tion looms large, for those who maintain that 
the so-called UN (90 percent American) 
police action is a subterfuge, insist that con- 
gressional control over the budget, peace- 
time or wartime, must not be bypassed by 
any device or su 

The issue is tremendously important. 
ar Soe oases Sieein ner acamaieemaas anes 
ernment, what are we fighting for? 

can control the power of 
the purse, this country may become a dicta- 
torship. Does it matter by what name a dic- 
tator is called? Does it matter by what 
scheme and device the Constitution is by- 


which he can snare a trick? The effects are 
the same. 
Therefore, the fight in Congress over this 


Monday, January 29, 1951 
Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, with 
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boarded the log train which was to take 
them for a ride they would never forget, 
cherish. All 


rby comm 
ties; a total of 72 visitors on the train. 
A NATURE’S WONDERLAND 


This particular area of swampland is 
located just north of Lake Pontchartrain, 
which likewise is just north of New Or- 
leans. Lake Pontchartrain was named 
by Iberville in honor of Count de Pont- 
chartrain, who was then Minister of 
Marine in France and who arranged and 
organized the celebrated Iberville expe- 
dition to America. 

As we jogged along the private rail- 


logging operations—we soon found our- 
selves miles back in a beautiful swamp, 
truly a nature’s wonderland. No women 
and few men, except logging employees, 
had ever been there before. 

It was truly an awe-inspiring sight to 
behold. Colonel gee ag og by a 
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The question came up of how similar 

was logged before this railroad 
building technique was devised. Cypress 
logging previously was accomplished by 
a very expensive, often cumbersome and 
somewhat unsatisfactory pull-boat oper- 
ation. Giant steam shovels on barges 
floated in by the nearest water inlet, dug 
large ditches through the swamp areas 
and the cypress logs were pulled out of 
the adjacent swamps by pull-boats and 
loaded on barges or tied together as logs 
and floated to the mill. This was most 
expensive, and in many instances, un- 
satisfactory. 

Soon, in the distance, we saw steam 
flying in clouds. As we approached this 
area we saw a railroad spur, or side 
track, on which a steam-operated log 
loader was loading cypress logs, that had 
been cut and stacked on cars, to be 
hauled to the saw mill on this floating 
railroad. 

TOONERVILLE TROLLEY UPSIDE DOWN 


When the question was asked, “How 
did those logs get stacked or piled up 
that way?” Colonel Lindsay replied, 
“You will see for yourselves in a few 
minutes.” 

We did see for ourselves, because as 
we traveled on we were switched to an- 
other spur where we again noticed puffs 
of steam. Here was a most unique ma- 
chine—another one of Colonel Lindsay’s 
remarkable inventions—bringing out 
logs on an overhead trolley high in the 
air, reminding us of the so-called Toon- 
erville trolley operating upside down. 

In most logging operations, the logs 
stay close to the ground. The very op- 
posite is true here. The so-called trolley 
wire is some 50 feet in the air. It goes 
back from the railroad some 600 feet. 
Giant log tongs, attached to a cable, roll 
back and forth on a giant pulley on this 
trolley wire. Workmen take the tongs 
back into the swamp where the logs are 
cut and attach them to one, two, or three 
logs. Then the steam from the machine 
on the railroad starts hissing and the logs 
are raised high in the air and rolled 
across the trolley wire, to be piled along 
the railroads so the loader we had pre- 
viously seen could pick them up and load 
them on railroad cars. It would be im- 
possible to drag these logs on the ground, 
due to the dense undergrowth of the 
swamp, so the log first has to be raised 
high in the air and then pulled on this 
elevated trolley wire to the railroad. 

As the sun was going down, we turned 
around and started back toward Poncha- 
toula. One of the guests asked what 
Ponchatoula meant. Colonel Lindsay ex- 
plained that it was an Indian name 
meaning an Indian maid’s flowing hair, 

It was fortunate that we were travel- 
ing by rail, because to walk back through 
that swamp would have been practically 
impossible. Only skilled trappers and 
hunters travel in this swamp by foot, and 
even they are limited to short distances 


A WORKER IN CYPRESS 


One of the guests in our party men- 
tioned that in his 45 years he had never 
seen anything like these cypress trees in 
this swamp. His companion countered: 
“And in more than 3,000 years these 
one trees have never seen anything 

us,” 


It was not very long until I was seated 
in Colonel Lindsay’s private office at the 
Louisiana Cypress Lumbering Co.’s mill 
in Ponchatoula. 

In a way this office is as picturesque 
as the swamp that we had just visited, 
except in a completely different man- 
ner. All the walls are of magnificent 
cypress paneling. The office furniture, 
the venetian blinds, were all made of 
cypress. His telephone is on a unique 
sliding device—only one of its kind any- 
where—that is made of cypress. The 
large steel safe, where the records are 
kept, is cleverly covered with beautiful 
cypress paneling and would grace the 
loveliest home as a prize piece of furni- 
ture. 

Actually his office, its walls and con- 
tents, are all of cypress. My curiosity 
at this point was getting the best of me 
and I had to say, “Who made all of this 
astounding cypress work?” In a modest 
tone, Colonel Lindsay ple.ded guilty. He 
had made it—and mvch more, I was later 
to learn—with his own hands in his own 
work shop, in what he called his spare 
time. 

A REAL SUCCESS STORY 

Right then and there my suspicions 
were about to unfold—this was one of 
the most unique and amazing individ- 
uals I had ever encountered—and Col. 
Claude H. Lindsay is an amazing man. 
His life and his success read like a Ho- 
ratio Alger story, excep* that it is not 
necessarily from rags to riches, be- 
cause he did not start out in rags and he 
is not rich, but rather his is a life of 
amazing accomplishments, he having be- 
gun at the bottom and climbed to the top 
rung of the ladder of success. 

Forty-three years ago, in 1908, Colonel 
Lindsay started out with this same lum- 
ber company in Eros, La., as a kid, willing 
to do any kind of work. He was sort 
of a handy man around the mill, even 
though he was in his teens. 

Two years later he was promoted to 
apprentice machinist and took to ma- 
chinery like a duck takes to water. His 
rise was meteoric. He served for 4 years, 
then was promoted to shop foreman, and 
in 1918 received the promotion to master 
mechanic of all the mills this company 
operated, including its railroad, the Tre- 
mont & Gulf Railroad. In 1930 he moved 
to Rochelle, La., and was promoted to 
general superintendent of the Rochelle 
mill. In the comparatively short pe- 
riod of 22 years he had risen from a 
willing kid around a little mill to general 
superintendert of one of the largest mills 
in the United States. 

Shortly thereafter this company de- 
cided to buy the mill owned by Joseph 
Rathborne Lumber Co., in Ponchatoula, 
and operate it under the name of Lou- 
isiana Cypress Lumber Co. Colonel 
Lindsay, in 1931, was given full responsi- 
bility for this operation. However, he 
postponed this operation—and wisely, 
too—because of the depression, until 
July 16, 1936. 

HE PROFITED BY HIS MISTAKES 


To get an insight into this man’s 
thinking is to analyze this mill’s opera- 
tion. It was supposed to last for only 
10 years, or to be finished or cut out by 
July 1946. This is piactically the last 
large stand of ancient red tidewater 
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cypress in the United States. Because 
of this scarcity, and the fact that it 
does not decay nor is it subject to attack 
by termites, its demand is greater than 
for any other kind of lumber. It is truly 
the “wood eternal.” 

Realizing this, Colonel Lindsay, profit- 
ing by years of experience, cut down the 
daily capacity of the mill and concen- 
trated on getting the best grades pos- 
sible by careful and improved mill op- 
eration. 

“Unfortunately,” he said, “In the olden 
days when, we were cutting virgin long 
leaf pine, we didn’t pay much attention 
to getting the best grades by skillful 
mill practices in sawing the logs, but 
rather the supply seemed unlimited, so 
the general idea was to cut the greatest 
number of board feet per day, regardless 
of making the best grades by skillful 
cutting. All the mills then did the same. 

“So, naturally, I tried to profit by the 
mistakes the lumber industry made in 
the past.” He not only tried, but he suc- 
ceeded. He was the first person to ever 
cut cypress, pine, and hardwood, in the 
same mill. By doing this the company 
actually made more money and the mill, 
instead of cutting out in 10 years, has 
been operating 14 years, and many be- 
lieve it has 10 more years to go—thanks 
to Colonel Lindsay. 

Incidentally, Colonel Lindsay was the 
first lumberman to put an oak flooring 
plant as far south as Ponchatoula. Most 
lumbermen said oak flooring could not 
be successfully manufactured in that 
territory. Colonel Lindsay said it could 
and he did it. 

A PERMANENT MILL 


The new mill at Joyce, La., which cuts 
80,000 feet daily of pine and hardwood is 
also under his supervision. Whereas it 
takes cypress hundreds and thousands of 
years to develcp into a saw log, by con- 
trast pine grows rapidly, making a saw 
log in from 20 to 30 years under favorable 
conditions. By selective cutting this mill 
will operate permanently because the 
pine timber on the lands owned by this 
company will grow faster than it is being 
cut. 

Sitting in Colonel Lindsay’s office and 
admiring the cypress paneling, the chest 
of drawers, filing cabinets, tables, and 
all other types of office gadgets all made 
of cypress, one’s eyes are attracted to 
four pictures on the wall—each with a 
cypress frame around it. 

“Those are pictures of the three gen- 
erations of the Joyce family that owned 
this company.” First came David Joyce, 
the grandfather: then, his son, William 
T. Joyce, who died in 1907; next, his sons, 
David and James S. Joyce. Now, there is 
only one living heir, who before her 
marriage to Doctor Kean was Beatrice 
Joyce. She is president of the Louisiana 
Cypress Lumber Co. and Tremont Lum- 
ber Co., and at present resides in Chi- 
cago, Ill. The holdings today of the 
Joyce Lumber organization include the 
Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co., at Pon- 
chatoula; approximately 130,000 acres of 
pine timberland in north Louisiana; the 
Tremont Lumber Co., at Joyce, La., and 
Chatham, La.; and the Tremont & Gulf 
Railway Co. The Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber Co. and the Tremont Lumber Co. 
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are under the supervision of Colonel 
Lindsay. 


You would think, with all this re- 


superintenden: 
is following in his dad’s footsteps. But, 
Colonel Lindsay has time for 
side activities. To me he is 
Rogers of the lumber business with his 


and charities seem endless. He is one 
of the snack: ganne cannes eee 


working shop in his spare time. 
Many churches have elaborate cy 


present the cypress bow] to the wirning 
football team. He developed 23 differ- 


moulding is there in Ponchatoula. 
It was Colonel Lindsay who recently 


efficient and finest mills in our Nation, 
thanks to the creative genius of Colonel 
Lindsay. 

INVENTS GRATELESS FURNACE 


In Chicago, on swank Michigan Bou- 
levard, an ultra modern building de- 
signed by some of Chicago’s leading ar- 
chitects, is being erected and many parts 
of the building have beautiful cypress 
paneling and molding, all designed by 
Colonel Lindsay. 

A prominent engineer, a graduate of 
Georgia Tech, requested the blueprints 
from Colonel Lindsay of his drawings of 
grateless furnace, which he designed in 
1930. This engineer said it was the 
finest precision drawing on this type of 
furnace he had ever seen. A hurried 
phone call in 1949 came from the dis- 
tant Blind River, Canada, requesting 
Colonel Lindsay's original drawings on 
how to erect steam boilers with grate- 
less furnaces. 


The citizens of Ponchatoula decided 
that they would fix Colonel Lindsay once 
and for all, by promptly him 
one night, via the strong-arm method, 
hustling him over to the schoolhouse. 
When they took the blanket off his head 
everyone was singing, “ 


that I couldn’t do. Yet, 
token, they couldn’t do my 
not do what those three 
Joyces have done. Yet on 
hand they wouldn’t have done 
They are needed, those 
needed and I believe I am need 


tion at all 

“So, you see there are thousands of 
similar Joyces all over the United States, 
playing the same part in ~ respec- 
tive 
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UN Saved Temporarily Not by its Own 
Wisdom or Courage or Integrity but by 
Red Chima’s Rejection of its Appease- 
ment Preposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


fusal by Peking. Mao Tse-tung’s answer jus- 
tifies that gamble. 


t 
ready to desist from lawlessness. 
UN AIM—PREVENT AGGRESSION 


The Government of India may argue 
is to 


fit 
be 


ai 


gai 


BE 
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Chamberlain and France’s Daladier demon- 
strated at Munich back in 1938. 
THANKS FOR INSOLENCE 

Our foreign friends, including our Cana- 
dian and British allies and those Indians 
to whom we are on the point of sending a 
large amount of wheat at a gift, might just 
as well learn now that the American people 
refuse to be a party to any further appease- 
ment. 

They may consider our insistence on the 
creation of enforceable world law to be a 
sign of our immaturity. They may scoff at 
and criticize our flat refusal to recognize what 
they call political realities in Asia. 

Personally, I shall not mind a bit. Hav- 
ing noted how Nehru’s Hindus insanely mas- 
sacred Moslems merely because they were 
Moslems and having seen how he refuses to 
patch up the insignificant Kashmir affair, I 
disbelieve in India’s morality and in its love 
of peace. 

Having unhappily lived through the inex- 
cusable diplomatic blundering of British dip- 
lomats between the two world wars, I have 
small respect for their present political sa- 
gacity, particularly not when I see them re- 
peating the same blunders in Asia. 

Therefore, as I said before, I remain thank- 
ful for the unacceptable insolence of Mao 
Tse-tung and his friends, 

NECESSARY FUTURE STEPS 

From here on, it seems to me, our road 
is both clear and straight. 

We should continue the war in Korea, if 
necessary by ourselves, until the Chinese get 
sick of being slaughtered. 

We should refuse to discuss the future of 
Formosa so long as aggression continues any- 
where in Asia. 

We should rearm our friends on the island 
to make them proof against any sort of 
attack. We should not discourage them from 
taking the offensive against Red China when- 
ever they feel capable. 

We should further bolster Viet Nam in 
Indochina. 

Finally, we should announce that under 
no circumstances will we accept an aggressor 
government as a member of the UN—pre- 
venting its entrance by our veto, if necessary. 

And should these steps, as is likely, pro- 
voke new shrieks from New Delhi, Ottawa, 
and London, we should gently but firmly 
= Messrs. Nehru, Pearson, and Bevin to go 
roll. 


“The Nation’s New Budget—lIt Calls for 
$71,000,000,000 in Addition to the 
Blood, Sweat, and Tears the Year 
Ahead Will Demand of Us, More Than 
Half of Every Dollar for Defense 
Alone—Against the Curtain of ‘These 
Hard Facts, NBC Television Presents 
Dr. John R. Steelman and Your 
Twenty-third Battle Report”—Battle 
Report, Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, in addi- 
tion to the hundreds of letters of com- 
mendation I have received, no day passes 
but what some Member of this body 
Speaks to me of the tremendous interest 


they find in the television broadcast, 
each Sunday afternoon over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. network, en- 
titled “Battle Report, Washington.” 

This, as you know, is the program 
sponsored by the National Broadcasting 
Co., on which—without the hawking of 
merchandise or a commercial of any 
kind—Dr. John R. Steelman, the As- 
sistant to the President, presents top- 
flight Government officials to the televi- 
sion audience of this Nation. These, in 
turn, make direct reports to our people 
with respect to matters that come within 
their immediate jurisdiction as Federal 
Officials. At various times in the past, 
not alone the Members of the President’s 
Cabinet, but many other top-flight civil- 
ian and military officials of the Govern- 
ment have spoken on this program. 

Last week, in the twenty-third Battle 
Report, Washington, Mr. Steelman spoke 
with respect to General Eisenhower's trip 
to Europe, and succulently summed up 
the task which lies ahead of the gen- 
eral by saying that— 

Today, he must assess accurately what is 
available in Europe—what manpower is 
available—what material is available—and, 
above all else, what spirit is available, for 
the support of the free world. 


Additionally thereto, Mr. Steelman 
presented a former colleague of ours, 
wh. once having represented the Third 
District of Florida, became the Governor 
of that State—and now bears the heavy 
responsibilities that go with the title, 
Administrator of our Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, the Honorable Millard F. 
Caldwell. 

In addition thereto, he presented the 
Honorable James J. Wadsworth, Acting 
Deputy Administrator; the Honorable 
George C. McGhee, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Near Eastern, South 
Asian, and African Affairs; as well as 
Pfc. Rufus McAdams, of the Seventh 
Division, K Company, Thirty-first In- 
fantry, who was in the planned with- 
drawal from the reservoir in Korea to 
Hungnam a month ago. 

Mr. Speaker, it is refreshing to observe 
the tremendous interest and the will to 
do on the part of the Assistant to the 
President in rendering this splendidly 
presented and real service to the Amer- 
ican people. Anybody who follows closely 
teledocumentary Battle Report, Wash- 
ington, certainly is not alone in tune with 
the times, but well informed about the 
current matters of their Federal Govern- 
ment which are of greatest interest to 
the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I was happy to learn that 
the famous Jones twins, on Wednes- 
day, January 24, took off on a tour of 
the trouble spots of Europe and the Near 
East—where they will serve as camera 
correspondents for Battle Report. Inas- 
much as they will cover any and all 
points of interest in the European and 
Near Eastern areas, we, in America, can 
look forward shortly to seeing their 
work, 

Mr. Speaker, I need not remind you 
that these are the young men, Gene and 
Charlie Jones, natives of Washington, 
D. C., who, after seeing action in the 
South Sea Islands of the Pacific in World 
War II, returned from that war to take 
up employment with the National 
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Broadcasting Co. and various local daily 
newspapers. 

Immediately upon the opening of hos- 
tilities in Korea last June, these two 
intrepid cameramen were hired by the 
NBC Television—and spent months at 
the front in Korea. There they shot 
some 25,000 feet of combat film, which 
pictures today constitute some of the 
finest top-flight pictorial coverage made 
of fighting in the Korean war from 
the very time of its inception. 


One of those splendid American Jones 
boys was critically wounded at Inchon, 
where he hit the beach with the first 
wave, and who, despite his wounds, a 
mere 3 weeks later parachuted with his 
brother Charlie into North Korea with 
a portion of the Eleventh Airborne 
Division. 


Mr. Speaker, you may be assured that 
the splendid service now being given the 
American people by the Honorable John 
R. Steelman, Ted Ayers, producer, and 
the National Broadcasting Co., will be 
further augmented by the pictorializa- 
tion of the actual conditions that obtain 
in Europe today in all of the free nations 
in that part of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to bring the 
Twenty-third Battle Report, Washing- 
ton, of Sunday, January 21, to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and the millions 
of Americans who are as yet without 
television, I ask the unanimous consent 
of this body to extend my remarks and 
include the same in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

That Battle Report is as follows: 


Mr. McCormick. The Nation’s new budget. 
It calls for $71,000,000,000 in addition to the 
blood, sweat, and tears, the year ahead will 
demand of us—more than half of every dollar 
for defense alone. Against the curiain of 
these hard facts, NBC television presents 
your Twenty-third Battle Report. 

Washington, where this week the House 
asked the UN to pin the tag, “aggressors” on 
the Chinese Communists in Korea. Korea, 
where our air power is now blasting away to 
stall the build-up for the expected new Red 
offensive. 

Today, Battle Report selects from repre- 
sentatives of our diplomatic and fighting 
fronts, as well as from the field of civil de- 
fense, to paint a picture of the war as we see 
it, here in the Nation's Capital. But first, 
the Assistant to the President, Dr. John R. 
Steelman. 

Dr. STEELMAN. Five and a half years ago, 
General Eisenhower returned home from 
Europe after leading the allied forces to a 
glorious victory fought to preserve the dig- 
nity of mankind. 

Two weeks ago today, General Eisenhower 
was again in Europe—this time to begin his 
fact-finding tour of the Western European 
nations who are pooling their resources once 
more to preserve the way of life cherished by 
democratic countries. The Supreme Com- 
mander of Allied Powers in Europe faces a 
difficult task * * * he must assess ac- 
curately what is available today, what man- 
power is available, what material is available, 
and, above all, what spirit is available for the 
support of the free world. 

While General Eisenhower has been devot- 
ing all of his energies to tying the free world 
together for its common defense, the Com- 
munists have been employing their usual 
insidious techniques in an effort to discredit 
his mission and to destroy its successful con- 
clusion. The Cominform is doing its utmost 
to foment anti-Eisenhower demonstrations 
throughout free Europe. Regardless of what 
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these Communist-inspired demonstrators are 
saying, they mean one thing: “Let us stay 
weak and defenseless and disorganized—so 
that we may join those happy and fortunate 
countries under the tyrant’s heel behind the 
iron curtain.” ‘Though the Soviets may seem 
to enjoy temporary gains through such an- 
tics—subversion and strikes—they cannot 
seriously expect to fool people indefinitely. 

At this moment, the Nation is responding 
to the urgent need for organizing an effective 
defense against attack on civilian popula- 
tions. Telephone calls—letters by the hun- 
dreds—have been received here from individ- 
uals, from tions * * * offering 
aid, demanding to help. Everyone wants to 
do something. Here are two men who can 
tell you what is being done about civil de- 
fense: Gov. Millard Caldwell, Administrator, 
Federal Civil Defehse Administration, and 
James J, Wadsworth, Acting Deputy Admin- 
istrator, Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. 

While the modern nation of Turkey is only 
@ vest-pocket edition of the once far-flung 
Ottoman Empire, it continues to play an 
important part in world affairs. Today, 
George C. McGhee, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern, South Asian, and 
African Affairs, will discuss Turkey and the 
adjacent Kingdom of Greece, both vital in 
containing the avaricious ambitions of Soviet 
expansion, Greece in Europe, and Turkey, 
athwart the path to the rich resources of the 
Middle East. Also, Mr. McGhee will touch 
on some of the problems of south Asia. 

The appearance here of One of our boys who 
has been in Korea is to me a dramatic and 
solemn occasion. Pfc. Rufus A. McAdams, 
of the Seventh Division, was in the planned 
withdrawal from the reservoir to Hungnam 
last month. He comes to us today from Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital especially for Battle Report. 

And, so again, we see what our Nation is 
doing on several battlefronts. May God as- 
sist us on each. 

Mr. McCormick. Just this past week, the 
man to oversee our Nation's civil defense set- 
up was confirmed by the Senate. Former 
Governor of Florida, and once representing 
its Third District in Congress, he now bears 
the heavy responsibilities that go with the 
title. Administrator of our Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, ladies and gentlemen, 
meet Millard F. Caldwell. 

Mr. Catpwe... The Civil Defense Act, as 
recently passed by Congress and signed by the 
President, concerns itself with more than 
mere survival. It creates an active civil de- 
fense force which would enable our strategic 
target cities to recover quickly from an ene- 
my attack and get back into the fight. 

Ours is not a passive nation under such 
circumstances. We do not take attacks lying 
_ down. We are not people who run from 
trouble or hide from an aggressor. No for- 
eign power has ever been able to make us do 
either of those things. No foreign power is 
strong enough to make us do them now— 
unless we let it. 

The trained civil defense force that we need 
can only come into being, however, through 
the voluntary efforts of millions of Ameri- 
cans. Civil defense must begin with the 
individual and his local authorities; not with 
the Federal Government, As civilians, we 
fnust have the courage and determination to 
do what is expected of us. Quite simply, 
that means we must stick to our homes and 
jobs, no matter what happens. 

Under the Civil Defense Act the Federal 
Government can lay down a blueprint for re- 

tion at regional, State, and local 
levels. It has already done so. The Federal 
Government can advise, guide, and consult 
with civil authorities who are charged with 
the ty of carrying out the na- 
tional plan. It is doing so and has been 
doing so. 

The Federal Government can also stockpile 
equipment and supplies, build, and operate a 


warning and communications system, set up 
training schools and courses, instruct, and 
inform the public, and supply matching 
funds for the building of shelters and the 
purchase of certain civil defense needs. All 
these things will be done as soon as possible, 
following congressional appropriation of the 
funds needed to implement the Act, which 
is expected promptly. 

The passage of the Civil Defense Act did 
not, of course, automatically create and staff 
an operating organization. It merely estab- 
lished the legal basis for transforming civil 
defense plans into action. It now becomes 
my duty, as Administrator, to press that ac- 
tion along the lines already laid down—and 
to do it as quickly as rossible. We have not 
a moment to lose. 

As Administrator, I have only one ambi- 
tion—to make the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration the best staffed, best run, most 
efficient and most effective agency in govern- 
ment, It has always been my practice in ad- 
ministrative posts to surround myself with 
the best people I could find. That will con- 
tinue to be my practice in this post. 

I am confident that the national program 
for civil defense vill bring out the best of 
our national qualities if trouble comes. As 
a@ Nation, we are capable of great triumphs 
of individual effort and organizational skill. 
Neighborly help in time of disaster, which 
is the basis of the civil defense program, has 
always been a part of our national tradition. 

Therefore, I have no hesitation in asking 
the full cooperation of every man, woman, 
and child in the defense of our homes. As 
the President said when he signed the Civil 
Defense Act, “No true American would want 
to give less than his best to that cause, and 
no one who knows the American people 
could ask for more,” 

Mr. McCormick. London well remembers 
the horror of its World War IZ ordeal by 
rocket bomb. The V-1’s, shown here, sent 
over by the Nazis, called for every ounce of 
courage Britain could muster, plus a civil 
defense system that couldn’t falter. While 
some of the rockets were shattered in the air 
by defense planes, many fell unimpeded to 
the ground to kill and destroy, Matched 
with the threat of the atom bomb which 
leveled Hiroshima and Nagasaki—the prob- 
lems these memories pose for our civil de- 
fense are slightly short of terrific. What is 
being done now to protect our American 
cities? What specific action has been taken 
to date? Because you have every right to 
hear the answer from one of our top officials, 
we focus now on the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration’s James Wadsworth, Acting 
Deputy Administrator, 

Mr. Wapsworts. Six months ago, only 16 
States had ap ted civil defense directors, 
Today, every ite, every Territory, and the 
District of Columbia, has a competent, full- 
time director with authority to act by legis- 
lation or executive order, That simple com- 
parison is a fair measure of the progress we 
are in civil defense. 

There are other encouraging reports. Many 
of our strategic target cities have already 
inventoried their disaster resources. A num- 
ber have tested their civil defense plans un- 
der hypothetical attack, or are y to 
so in the near future. Ali of our major met- 
ropolitan centers have civil defense organiza- 
tions in being, and are working out mutual 
aid plans with nearby communities in co- 
operation with their State directors. 

Enlistment of auxiliary policemen and fire- 
men is under way in many places. Hun- 
dreds of doctors and nurses throughout the 
country have received instructions in radio- 
logical defense. Thousands of volunteer 
wardens have been trained in cities where 
civil-defense programs are well advanced. 
Transportation, communication, and util- 

strength- 


have been designated as air-raid shelters, or 
are being surveyed for that purpose. 
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On 4 national basis an air-raid warninz 
code has been established. It is estimated 
that a few minutes of advance warning p/us 
a@ well-organized civil defense would cut our 
casualties in an atomic raid by at least 50 
percent. Specifications for radiologica) 
monitoring instruments have been issued to 
the States, with the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration offering to pool orders to re. 
duce costs and insure high standards of 
performance, 

To inform the public fully on what to do 
in the event of atomic bombing, a 32-page 
booklet has been issued under the title “Sur- 
vival Under Atomic Attack.” More than 
5,000,000 copies have been distributed to 
date. A motion-picture dramatization of 
this booklet is now in preparation, and will 
be widely televised shortly after its first ap- 
pearance in theaters throughout the country. 
Other public-information booklets will fol- 
low shortly and will be publicized in the 
same way. 

A manual entitled “Health Services and 
Special Weapons Defense’’ has been prepared 
and sent to State medical officers. This 250- 
page volume deals with our defenses against 
germ and chemical warfare, as well as radia- 
tion sickness, Still another manual entitled 
“The Fire Effects of Bombing Attacks” has 
been issued for the guidance of fire-fighting 
services. 

For the individual citizen who asks, “What 
can I do?”, the American National Red Cross 
has mobilized its facilities and chapters in 
cooperation with the Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration to carry out three major activities in 
which anyone can take part, now. These 
are the first-aid , in which 20,(00,- 
000 people should be trained as quickly as 
possible; the blood-procurement program 
and the nurses’-aide and home-nursing 


program. 

Perhaps more important is the growing re- 
jection, by the public, of the “take-to-the- 
hills” attitude, which was in evidence a few 
months ago. We are beginning to realize, 
as Americans, that there is nothing to be 
gained by giving up our homes at the first 
hint of trouble, On the contrary, if we were 
to abandon our cities and surrender our pro- 
duction lines, we would lose a war for the 
first—and last—time. 

Once that idea sinks in most of us will be 
determined to stand by our homes and jobs, 
no matter what happens, If we do that, our 
individual chances of survival are good. Our 
national prospects are certain. We will 
withstand any attack which an enemy might 
hurl against us—and come back to win. 

Mr. McCormick. From these front lines in 
Korea—while men work out the problem oi 
protecting us here at home—comes better 
news than we've heard for a long time. Our 
troops are no longer in retreat, In a serics 
of counteroffensives—the first since we lost 
Seoul—they are suddenly lashing out at the 
enemy. Latest have the UN forces 
stabbing deep de Red lines on three icy 
sectors. Wonju was reoccupied without op- 

tion, and there is fighting now near 
, 28 miles southeast of Seoul, Fortu- 
tely, America, we are not in this battle 
one. Other nations, closer to the real 
enemy than ourselves, recognize this fight as 
theirs, too, and are assisting it as best they 
can. For some pertinent information on 
this score we turn our cameras now on the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near East- 
ern, South Asian, and African Affairs, George 
Crews McGhee. 

Mr. McGueeg. Now, we'll take a look at the 
Near East and south Asia. This vast arca 
of more than 600,000,000 people bounds Rus- 
sia and Communist China on the south for 
4,000 miles. This area has close ties with 
Europe and the west. What happens there 
is of vital concern to us and the rest of the 
free world. None of these countries are 
Communist. If they are attacked, they will 
defend their freedom. 
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The peoples of the Near Uast and South 
Asia are increasingly disturbed by the threat 
of Soviet aggression and by developments in 
Korea and China. They realize their vulner- 
ability and their relative weakness. The 
strategic near-eastern bridgehead between 
Europe and Asia and Africa has been coveted 
by every would-be conqueror from,Alexander 
the Great to Hitler. Soviet ambitions clear- 
ly include taking over, sooner or later, the 
inhabitants of the vast territory in the Medi- 
terranean and Indian Ocean areas. 

These lands contain great resources—half 
the world’s oil, and important quantities of 
manganese, rubber, and other essential raw 
materials. They constitute almost half of 
the manpower resources of the free world. 
The Near East is, moreover, the gateway to 
the fabulous riches of the African Continent, 
the uranium of the Congo, the copper, 
chrome, and industrial diamonds. 

I want to highlight the response of two 
countries in this area to the Soviet Commu- 
nist challenge. I refer to Turkey and Greece. 
Both have extensive frontiers with the iron 
curtain. Both realize that their security de- 
pends upon the strength and unity of the 
free world. Both contribute to the defensive 
strength of other countries in the Near 
East for which they set as a shield. 

Moreover, these two countries have volun- 
tarily and enthusiastically supported the 
larger cause of collective security through 
the United Nations in Korea. Although Ko- 
rea is farther away frora them than it is 
from us, they realize that if aggression were 
not stopped in the Far East, the forces of 
aggression would soon turn to a new vic- 
tim—perhaps to them. Their contribution to 
the United Nations forces in Korea has been 
outstanding. 

For instance, the Turkish brigade of 4,500 
men is the equivalent, population-wise, to 
34,000 American troops. We have all fol- 
lowed with admiration the fighting prowess 
of the Turkish soldiers in Korea. A few 
weeks ago, they volunteered for a dangerous 
rear-guard action of great importance. Al- 
though surrounded, they accomplished their 
mission and heroically fought their way out. 

As for the Greeks, they have courageously 
defended their homeland against Communist 
aggression. Since World War II, Greece has 
lost about as many men fighting Communist 
guerrillas in Greece as we have lost in Korea, 
although their national population is only 
5 percent of ours. Greece sent to Korea her 
best troops, thoroughly trained in mountain 
and commando type warfare. 

It is true that in some of the other coun- 
tries of the Near East and South Asia, the 
governments have felt unable to make a con- 
tribution to the UN effort in Korea. This 
has resulted from various factors, but more 
because of a feeling of military weakness 
than from any lack of desire to support the 
UN. Some states have unfortunately not 
seen eye-to-eye with us on all details of 
handling the conflict in Korea. but they 
have, through their spontaneous cease-fire 
effort, sincerely sought to restore peace. 

With the growing strength which is result- 
ing from our own rearmament program, new 
confidence and hope will be given to our 
friends in the Near East and South Asia that 
they and the rest of the free world can be 
defended against Communist aggression. 
There is a growing recognition on their part 
that their own true interest calls for a step- 
up in their own efforts to strengthen their 
individual and collective defenses. 

We must vigorously seek to increase such 
strength wherever we can. The potential 
of the free world is tremendous. It is great 
enough to assure ultimate victory in any 
conflict. If it is to be fully realized, we must 
achieve increasing mutual understanding 
and teamwork on the part of all the free 
nations. 

Mr. McCormick. When the war in Korea 
is history, America—the story of it will lie 
long on many tongues. And among the 


tales that are sure to be passed down from 
father to son, are the bitter, heroic days 
that are summed up with two words 
“Changjin Reservoir.” For it was here, en- 
trapped in the frost-biting cold, and strug- 
gling against perhaps the most overwhelm- 
ing odds that ever faced modern American 
combatants, that the Gl—beating out his 
escape—wrote an unforgettable chapter in 
American military history. With us today 
is a young veteran of the Changjin Reser- 
voir engagement. His name, Rufus Mc- 
Adams. His home town, paradoxically, 
Winter Garden, Fla. His outfit, Seventh 
Division, Thirty-first Infantry, K Company. 
His rank, private first class, and his story, 
well—How cid the battle start? 

Private First Class McApams. Well, Bob, 
the battle started when we first arrived at 
the reservoir. I was on gucrd from about 
3 to 4 in the afternoon—I and a South 
Korean. Just about 10 minutes before I 
came off guard, I noticed a person coming 
down the railroad track and wondered if it 
was an enemy or one of cur men which we 
we sent out about 200 yards down to the 
track as a machine-gun nest. Getting 
closer, I halted the man and found out he 
was one of our boys. The machine-gun nest 
had been overrun and he had been wounded 
during the battle. I and the South Korean 
took him to the medics. Before we had a 
chance to get back to our position, the 
enemy had already overrun our position, so 
we hed to pull back and start fighting, too. 

Mr. McCormick. And you didn’t even know 
the enemy was anywhere near you? 

Private First Class McApams. No, Bob; we 
didn’t krow they were anywhere around. So, 
after fighting that night and the next day— 
for 4 days—out of our company of 260 men 
we had 60 men left who were able to fight. 

Mr. McCormick. You mean 200 men were 
killed or weunded? 

Private First Class McApams. Two hundred 
were killed and wounded. 

Mr. McCormick. In 1 day’s fighting? 

Private First Class McApams. One day's 
fighting—and the night. After getting sup- 
plies from the air—we got most of the sup- 
plies, but Chinese got the rest. After fight- 
ing for 4 days, we decided our best chance 
was to try to get our wounded, and what 
men we had left, out. So we loaded our 
wounded on trucks and assigned guards to 
them and pulled out. After about one-half 
hour’s travel, I got wounded for the first 
time in the left leg. Proceeding on for about 
another 2 hours, I got wounded again in 
the left arm. That’s where we met the con- 
voy. I was put on a truck for about 4 hours. 
After fighting our way through road block 


after road block, we finally got as far as we’ 


could with about 4 trucks out of the 20 we 
had. 

Mr. McCormick. You mean 4 trucks out 
of 20 got through. 

Private First Class McApams. Well, we got 
through to the last road block. I don’t 
think any of them managed to get through 
there. With one truck, we tried to get down 
and make a break down the railroad track 
and after about 100 yards the truck got 
hit. I was hit, too, and was thrown off the 
truck. Making my way back to where the 
other three trucks were and what few men 
were left, and the wounded—we finally tried, 
six men, to get back to where the marines 
were. 

Mr. McCormick. Could I go back for just 
one second? These trucks were burned, you 
say? 

Private First Class McApams. Yes. After 
getting back up to where these three trucks 
were we noticed two trucks about 300 yards 
down the road. The Chinese had already 
poured gasoline all over them and set them 
on fire with wounded in them. 

Mr. McCormick. You mean our wounded 
were burned alive in trucks? 

Private First Class McApams. Yes; they 
were, Bob. After seeing that and what few 
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men were left, I and six other guys who 
were wounded decided to try to make our 
way back up to where the First Marine Divi- 
sion was, After going through the woods for 
about one-half mile, we came across a creek— 
I fell in and this caused my feet to get 
frostbitten like they are now. Ajiter going 
for about another half mile, we came to a 
Korean village, where we stopped to get 
some water and rest awhile. We found a 
security police, and he said he would guide 
us to where the Marine division was, so we 
left and went on our way. About one-half 
mile down the road, we came to where the 
road forked and we noticed that whatever 
was up there was having a little battle. So 
we decided we'd leave the Korean there— 
we didn’t trust him any more. We went on 
up the road for about another mile—then 
we met the First Marine Division. I was 
sent to a station hospital—and then flew 
from there to Tokyo and then back to the 
States. 

Mr. McCormick. One other thin. 
about the cold? You should be a first-hand 
witness to that. Ladies and gentlemen, not 
only frozen feet, but frozen hands, Is it as 
cold as we hear it is? 

Private First Class McApams. It is, Bob. 
Sometimes it is from 10 to 20 below in the 
morning and afternoon. 

Mr. McCormick. Do you ever get warmed 
up? How do you warm up? 

Private First Class McApams. Well, the 
only chance to warm up is to find a little 
brush and build a fire—and when you have 
time, and they're not firing too bad, you can 
warm up. Most of the men take turns get- 
ting out of the foxhole to warm up. 

Mr. McCormick. Thank you very much, 
Private First Class McAdams. lot only 
from NBC and Battle Report, but also from 
your country. 

Until we turn our cameras upon the Nation 
again next week for another teledocumen- 
tary—this, then, against the background of 
battlefront Korea, is Robert McCormick put- 
ting a period on your twenty-third Battle 
Report, Washington. 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
spread over a period of years, I have 
made an effort to destroy the “yes man” 
psychology which hinders Congress, who 
represents the American people, from 
getting first-hand and straight-from- 
the-shoulder opinons from the military 
spokesmen of the Nation. 

Among the many editorials supporting 
my efforts is the following one that ap- 
peared in the January 24 issue of the 
Altoona Tribune, Altoona, Pa.: 


MuzZZLED 


Representative James E. Van ZANoT, of Al- 
toona, Tuesday called attention in a Congress 
speech to a growing tendency in this country 
to endeavor to pattern our thoughts and 
policies, and eventually probably, our ac- 
tions and our lives, along lines laid down by 
the Central Government in Washington. 

The Altoona Congressman’s verbal attack 
was aimed at a "confidential directive” which 
he said had been issued by Secretary of De- 
fense Marshall prohibiting officers of the 
armed services from speaking for publication 
unless they confine themselves “to the, 
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bounds and policies which have been publicly 
announced by the White House, State or 
Defense Departments.” 

“Jimmie” said a similar directive in 1046 
ordered officers to support in testimony be- 
fore Congress only the budget estimates 
recommended by President Truman. Said 
Representative Van ZANDT: 

“No wonder we were unprepared for 
Korea.” 

And he recalled that a number of top- 
ranking military leaders were reprimanded 
or lost their posts because “they spoke their 
mind.” 

Said Mr. Van Zanpt, “This yes-man psy- 
chology is the ruination of good government 
and especially of our national defense.” 

The truth of this indeed has been proved 
by Korea, and by our fumbling on the dip- 
lomatic front. 

Mr. Truman obviously has been endeavor- 
ing to control the thinking of all our officers 
and governmental leaders. As Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces, he appears to 
think it is his right to direct the thoughts 
of every man under him. € 

It was obvious during the armed services 
hearings on unification and in the B-36 in- 
vestigation that officers appearing as wit- 
nesses were reluctant to give their personal 
opinions. Those who did, as in the case of 
Admiral Denfeld, were demoted or fired. 

Of what value is officer experience if all 
thought is to be guided by official directives? 

The stultifying effects of the restricted 
unification hearings have been tragically ap- 
parent. 

Freedom of our officers, and our other lead- 
ers, to think for themselves gives power to 
our country and our Government. 

The authoritarian doctrine that the head 
of state can do no wrong, that policies ema- 
nating from the seat of government are 
sanctified, and not to be questioned, has 
brought one nation after the other down 
into the dust. 

The defeat of Nazi Germany depended in 
the end upon many factors. But, one of the 
most important of all was Adolf Hitler’s in- 
sistance upon using his own judgment, and 
in refusing to defer to the wisdom of his 
skilled officers. 

Representative Van Zanpt indicated that 
the latest “muzzle” to be im) upon our 
armed services was the result of the strong 
public statement issued last week by Air 
Force Maj. Emmett O'Donnell, one of our 
top aerial strategists, who returned the other 
day from Korea, and criticized our restric- 
tions in Korea, the mandate which prevents 
us from bombing or attacking China or 
Manchuria. 

General O’Donnell said he favored use of 
the atomic bomb. It is likely that the gen- 
eral was so incensed by the bitter handicaps 
imposed upon us by the UN in Korea that he 
spoke out for the strongest weapon we have. 

General 


know about the Korean War, would agree 
with him, we believe. 

It is an unfair handicap to place upon a 
fighting force to direct that they must not 
strike back at the enemy nation. 

Red jet planes attack our forces from across 
the Yalu River border, and return there 
quickly. Once across that river, they know 
they are secure from attack. American 
planes may not chase them across that river, 
and may not attack them or their bases, once 
over the border. 

Yet, these planes can emerge safely from 


There Are Nearly 2,000,000 Guerrillas 
Fighting the Communists in China; 
Proper Aid by Us Could Make Them a 
Major Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
cr 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23,1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include the fol- 
lowing article from the New Leader of 
January 22, 1951. Its author, William 
Caldwell, is a Washington news man and 
radio commentator. If it is right for 
Americans boys to be fighting Chinese 
Reds in Korea, why is it wrong to let 
or to help Chinese anti-Communists 
fight them on their own soil? Do we 
want to win in Korea, or don’t we? If 
we do, then why not do everything pos- 
sible to weaken the enemy. If we do not, 
then why should our Government ask 
Americans to die in fighting them? How 
long can this two-faced murderous policy 
be continued? 

Our SECOND FRONT IN CHINA 
(By William Caldwell) 

Wasuincton.—A second front in China— 
effectively maintained and supported—could 
upend Stalin’s timetable for Asia. It could 
prevent the capture of Korea and Indochina, 
the outflanking of Thailand, Malaya, and 
Indonesia, the isolation of Japan, and the 
complete neutralization of India. It could 
relieve American, British, and French troops 
for the defense of Europe, and cause new 
strains on Soviet war industry. 

A number of public figures, including 
Senators StrLes Brinces and Pau. DoveLas— 
have urged the creation of such a second 
front by mounting an invasion of the Chin- 
ese mainland by Nationalist troops from 
Formosa. Actually, our potential second 
front in China already exists. It consists of 
nearly 2,000,000 guerrillas now actively har- 

assing the Communists in every corner of 
has repeatedly claimed the 


last August. 

T. F. Tsiang, Nationalist China's UN delegate; 
but on April 28, Christopher Rand of the 
New York Herald Tribune estimated that 


400,000 bandits to be annihilated.” 

The underground forces received a great 
spur last fall when Communist Premier Chou 
En-lai announced a full-scale land reform 
for Central and South China. Chou said this 
program would involve “China’s second 
fiercest class struggle”; the first, of course, 
was the setting up of the Communist regime, 
which took 22 years and untold millions of 
lives. Chou conceded this time that 200,000 
bandits were still rampant, but claimed that 
the Reds had arrested 13,797 secret agents 
and unearthed 175 secret radio stations. 
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This was one of the more modest Com- 


that 20,000 “United States military intelli- 
gence agents” had been arrested. Pravda 
added that 2,000 radio stations had been 
seized. On August 16, the Communist news 
agency claimed the back of resistance had 
been broken in most areas of Central and 
South China, and that 210,000 guerrillas had 
been wiped out there in the past 6 months. 
Last winter, they claimed to have killed an- 
other 130,000 bandits in Honan Province 
alone. On August 8, 1949, General Teng 
Wen-yi, discussing the revolt of 170 village 
societies of Honan, declared that 240,000 
guerrillas had just been wiped out in Honan, 
Hupeh and Anhwei Provinces. The most 
grandiose and most recent Communist claim 
of guerrilla annihilation came last Novem- 
ber 15, when the Chungking radio claimed 
that 400,000 bandits had been liquidated in 
the previous 6 weeks. Chungking added, 
however, that “Kuomintang espionage agents 
will not stay down, but have become very 
active.” 


STRONG IN SOUTH CHINA 


The area where anti-Red guerrillas are 
most numerous centers around the province 
of Szechwan in West China, but since moun- 
tain barriers prevent any effective link-up 
with other guerrilla forces, the most impor- 
tant underground groups are the ones in 
central and south China. The traditionally 
revolutionary provinces of Kwantung and 
Kwangsi in south China have been a sub- 
ject of mounting concern to the Communist 
authorities. The Central and South China 
Military and Political Affairs Committee of 
the Communist Party admitted last March 
that Lukfung County (in Kwantung, be- 
tween Hong Kong and Swatow) was “infest- 
ed with bandits” and that 14 Communist of- 
ficials had been killed by the “K 
agents.” By last summer, Kwangsi Gover- 
nor Chang Yun-yi was complaining that the 
people of the province had been “deeply af- 
fected by the deception and propaganda of 
reaction” and that there still existed the 
“feudalistic, anti-alien ideology of Pan- 
Kwangsiism.” (The latter label is based on 
the fact that South China resents the Com- 
munist troops in the area, who come mostly 
from Manchuria and Shantung.) 

The Governor of Kwangsi said spring up- 
risings had led to the slaying of 105 Commu- 
nists. In a bitter report to Peking, he de- 
clared: 

“The masses were incited into organizing 
insurrections, 
robbed, rural workers were killed, local gov- 
ernment offices were attacked and all sorts 
of evil acts committed.” 

With the withdrawal of large occupation 
forces to Korea, conditions have been get- 
ting worse for the Communists in 
and Kwantung. On December 29, 2,200 
Russian advisers were sent to Canton, martial 
law was proclaimed in the city, and 7 new 
Communist divisions were dispatched to the 
Ewantung area. Within the city, a cultural 
purge was under way: six Canton newspaper- 


agents on December 1. A week before the 
on of martial law, a Soviet plane 
at Canton’s Pailyun airfield was destroyed, 
and Formosa claimed that in the 2 weeks 
ending December 6, the strategic Canton- 
eT nt en ee eee, Hoven 
es. 
Probably the most effective 
force is the one concentrated in inland 
central China in the Provinces of Honan, 
Hupeh, Anhwei, Hunan, and Kiangsi. The 
main Chinese railways bisect this area. The 
Communist news agency had ‘reported 
peasant revolts in Anhwei as early as June 
22, 1949; Communist Gen. Lin Piao declared 
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some time later that fuedal rule and the 
influence of bandits and Kuomintang agents 
is still very strong in the villages. In the 
year that followed, the Reds made several 
claims of destroying the guerrillas, adding 
up to a total of 380,000 annihilated. Wang 
Shou-tao, the Governor of Hunan, did admit 
last summer that many of our old and new 
cadres were lost. 


ANTISABOTAGE FORCE 


At the time, he claimed that there were 
only 13,000 guerrillas left in his province. 
But Peiping announced on October 24 that 
a force of 1,157,000 would be “recruited” to 
quell the guerrillas in these areas. Three 
days later, the Liberation Daily of Shanghai 
revealed that 200,000 troops were being “re- 
cruited” to fight guerrillas in northern 
Anhwei alone. And on November 14, the 
Peiping radio announced that Red China's 
regular 5,000,000-man army would have to be 
supplemented by an armed militia of 5,500,- 
000 for the express purpose of combating 
“sabotage.” 

The guerrilla movement today has little to 
do with the political factors involved in the 
old civil war; it is based on direct experience 
with the Communist regime in power. Ac- 
cording to Christoper Rand, “The unifying 
factor in the guerrilla movement is a resent- 
ment against the Communist regime—chiefly 
against its grain levies.” 

This resentment extends right into the 
Communist party and army. The party, 
which grew from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 be- 
tween 1948 and 1950, had to launch an in- 
tensive period of “criticism and self-criti- 
cism” last summer. On July 26, the death 
penalty was established for “American 
agents.” Formosa claims that on November 
7 some 15,000 troops mutinied outside Wusih 
on the Shanghai-Nanking railway. On No- 
vember 13, the party cracked down on Voice 
of America listeners. And on November 19, 
on the Honan-Hupeh border not far from 
Hankow, a full division of Lin Piao’s Fourth 
Field Army is reported to have rebelled and 
joined the guerrillas. Of the Chinese sol- 
diers taken prisoner in Korea, a great ma- 
jority expressed their desire to join the 
Nationalist armies on Formosa. 

Can the guerrilla forces within China be- 
come an effective second front? The answer 
lies with the United States. The guerrillas’ 
prime needs are encouragement and equip- 
ment—mostly small arms and radio gear. 
Both of these could easily be provided by 
the United States. Our air drops enabled 
guerrilla forces in wartime Greece and Yu- 
goslavia to develop into full-fledged armies. 
If the United States Air Force is restrained 
from officially aiding the guerrillas, mili- 
tary men here propose the formation of a 
new group of volunteer airmen, like Gen. 
Claire Chennault’s Flying Tigers, to aid the 
guerrillas. But if the United States is not 
determined to surrender east Asia to the 
Mao Tse-tung regime, a program for the lib- 
eration of China would have to include: 

Full-scale airdrops of arms, ammunition, 
and radio gear to the guerrillas, under the 
direct supervision of an American airman 
(General Chennault perhaps). 

A twofold political program for the post- 
liberation establishment of an all-China 
constituent assembly under UN supervision 
and for large-scale United States and United 
Nations economic aid to the Chinese people. 
This program would have to be vigorously 
enunciated again and again through every 
possible medium to the people of China. 


WORK WITH FORMOSA 


Full representation for all guerrilla forces 
in the Republic of China Government on 
Formosa, While this reconstituted govern- 
ment should be readmitted to full partner- 
ship in the Far East, both we and the Na- 
tionalists should make it clear that it is an 
interim ent, to be dissolved on the 
election under UN auspices of an all-China 
constituent assembly. 


Pin-point non-atomic bombing of China’s 
important railway and supply centers. This 
would have to be preceded by a long bom- 
bardment of warning messages to the Chinese 
civilians, urging them to evacuate these cen- 
ters and/or join the guerrilla forces. 

When guerrilla forces have attained crit- 
ical military importance, American air and 
sea forces should assist the Chinese Nation- 
alist armies to link up with the guerrillas by 
invading the mainland. 

This program, which enjoys the support 
of increasing numbers of military men since 
the turn of events in Korea, would require 
considerable expenditures on the part of the 
United States. But, it is argued, greater ex- 
penditures will have to be made in Indo- 
China, Malaya, India, and Japan if com- 
munism is not stopped in China, and these 
efforts will have a much slighter chance of 
success. What is more, in those nations we 
might have to use large numbers of western 
troops; in China we would be availing our- 
selves of the largest anti-Communist force 
in Asia, without involving a single American 
foot soldier. 

All of which leads to Washington’s $64 
question: What about Chiang Kai-shek? 
Will his popularity or unpopularity affect 
seriously any program for the liberation of 
China? Military men here point out that 
United States diplomats have been calling 
Chiang inadequate since 1944, and yet, in all 
of that time, have not been able to name a 
single other figure around whom non-Com- 
munist Chinese would rally. These military 
men still remember the ill-fated experiment 
with Li Tsung-jen in 1949, which consid- 
erably accelerated the disintegration of the 
Nationalists on the mainland. Quite pos- 
sibly, new and stronger leaders may develop 
now, from the ranks of the resistance move- 
ment, if it is properly encouraged. 

To offset the possible effects of self-seek- 
ing interests within the Kuomintang, and to 
put the Free China program on the broadest 
possible footing, it is urged that an out- 
standing American general, acceptable to the 
Pentagon and to the Chinese, be given full 
power over all American economic and mili- 
tary aid to the anti-Communist Chinese. 
For this post the outstanding candidate is 
Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, whose 1947 report 
on China now stands up as a model of 
sobriety and cool thinking. Such an ap- 
pointment, combined with the constant re- 
iteration of America’s pledge to help China 
choose its own government, would offset any 
deleterious effects resulting from Chiang's 
alleged unpopularity and emphasize anew 
that the struggle against Stalin is one for 
all peoples. 

In an era of tranquillity, the urgency of 
such @ program would not be too clear. But 
with Lin Piao’s armies driving our divisions 
down the Korean Peninsula and appease- 
ment and neutralism sweeping the Orient, 
it has become clear that freedom must make 
a stand in Asia. The men and women best 
qualified to make that stand are the people 
of China, whose long and courageous re- 
sistance to Japanese and Communist im- 
imperialism entitles them to their just share 
in the fight for a free world. 


Extend Reciprocal Trade Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Act will 
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come before Congress this week. Since 
its original enactment, this legislation 
has proven to be a highly constructive 
step both for the economic welfare of our 
country and the improvement of good 
trade relations with other nations. 

The Rules Committee has reported a 
rule for its extension and I hope Con- 
gress will extend our reciprocal trade 
agreements with an overwhelming 
majority. 

The following editorial by H. B. 
Snyder of the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune 
reflects a general endorsement given this 
legislation throughout the country: 


EXTEND RECIPROCAL TRADE ACT 


The Reciprocal Trade Act is back before 
Congress for consideration. The 2-year ex- 
tension voted in 1949 will run out on June 15. 
A 3-year extension is being sought now, and 
it ought to be approved. 

Congress has approved the principle of 
reciprocal trade agreements seven times 
since the law first was enacted in 1934, so 
that it would seem an extension for an even 
longer period might be approved. The trade 
act has been called “the cornerstone of our 
foreign economic policy” and it is especially 
important that it be retained in the present 
international situation. 

The reciprocal trade law never has come 
within the framework of the bipartisan 
foreign policy, but Republican support of it 
has been increasing through the years. In- 
deed, the GOP might claim some credit 
for originating the idea on the basis of flexi- 
bility provisions carried in Republican tariff 
acts prior to World War I. 

When the reciprocal trade law first was 
enacted in 1934, only two Republicans in the 
House and five in the Senate voted for it. 
In 1945, when a 3-year renewal was voted, 
Republicans in the House divided 33 yeas to 
140 nays, in the Senate 15 yeas to 16 nays. 

Republicans were in control of Congress in 
1948 and they gave a 1-year extension over- 
whelming support. However, the extension 
law carried restrictions, including the peril- 
point plan. In 1949, with the Democrats 
again in control, the act was extended in sab- 
stantially its omginal form. The House 
Republican vote was favorable, 84 to 63, al- 
though the Senate GOP division was 15 yeas 
to 18 nays. 

If the act is worth extending, it should be 
retained for at least 3 years. Anything 
less gives an impression of uncertainty not 
to be desired in our dealings with other 
nations. 


Government Waste Contributes to 
High Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing material: 

With the widespread interest in the 
terms and effect of the price order issued 
last Friday evening it is increasingly im- 
portant to examine the operations of the 
Department of Agriculture in its food 
purchase and hoarding program. Surely 
no one will deny that the Department’s 
activities have a significant effect upon 
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the prices of similar commodities in the and the carrying charges, as compared 
with the same operation last year, reveal 
the Department increases. 


astonishing 
on the disposition of five commodities The official figures follow: 


! Represents gain. 


This is a percentage increase of 1,000 
percent in loss on disposition of com- 
modities; 65.1 percent in carrying 
charges; and 633 percent in the total of 
both items. 

Surely it is of vital importance for the 
appropriate congressional committees to 
develop the full details of the Depart- 
ment’s operations and, through legisla- 
tion and limitations on appropriations, 
insure that these practices are elim- 
inated. 


The American Mission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the American Scholar, winter edition of 
1950, written by Mr. Clinton Rossiter, 
which I believe will be of interest to the 
Members: 
THe AMERICAN MISSION 
(By Clinton Rossiter, associate professor of 
government at Cornell University) 

The belief that God or providence or fate 
occasionally singles out a nation for some 
higher destiny is a striking example of the 
power of ideas in history. It sustained an- 
cient Israel, the “holy people unto the Lord 
thy God”; it apparently helps sustain So- 
viet Russia, “the beacon of the toilere in 
every land.” And surely the vigorous Amer- 
ican conviction that God also chose this 
people to fulfill a historic mission has been 
a profound ideological force in our national 
development. 

We seem to have been chosen for differ- 
ent missions at different times. The Puri- 
tan of 1640, the revolutionary of 1776, the 
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The Snare Broken, a sermon of sober rejoic- 
ing on the repeal of the Stamp Act. The 
mission of America as asylum Was also vigor- 
ously advertised by such revolutionary fig- 
Pranklin, Paine, Jefferson, 

Preneau. The prophecy of untold future 

was spoken by many Americans, but 
it remained for an Englishman, the estima- 
ble Berkeley, to voice, some 50 years before 
the Revolution, the grandest fancy of Ameri- 


Westward the course of empire takes its 

way.” 

Despite these refinements and flights of 
imagination, the central idea of America’s 
divinely appointed mission remained that of 
a@ people who by mere example would ad- 
vertise liberty to all nations. This vision 


would mean the defeat of liberty every- 
The American mission eame to flower with 
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to us, have imposed on us the duty of prove 
ing what is the degree of freedom and self- 
government in which a society may venture 
to leave its individual members.” 

And just 10 days before he died, in the 
last of his exhortations, he could say of the 
Declaration of Independence: 

“May it be to the world what I believe it 
will be (to some parts sooner, to others later, 
but finally to all), the signal of arousing 
men to burst the chains under which 
monkish ignorance and superstitution had 
persuaded them to bind themselves, and to 
assume the blessings and security of self- 
government.” 

For all men in this heroic age, whether 
Federalist or Republican, merchant or 
“mechanick,” pious or secular, President 
Ezra Stiles, of Yale, spoke as prophet of in- 
spiration in the United States Elevated to 
Glory and Honor. If he foretold wealth and 
might and dominion, he did so only to 
remind his Connecticut listeners that God 
gave these good things to those who de- 
served them, in this instance to a people 
determined to prove to a doubting world 
that “a democratic polity for millions, stand- 
ing upon the broad basis of the people at 
large,” could be made to work. The Ameri- 
can mission was an influential ideological 
force in the formative years of the Republic. 

In the decades of expansion, most Ameri- 
cans lost sight of the interpretation of the 
Nation’s mission formulated by Washington 
and Jefferson. This was the age of Manifest 
Destiny, a phrase of huge import coined by 
John O'Sullivan in his Democratic Review 
in 1845. The loudly voiced assertion that it 
was America’s duty to expand without delay 
to its natural geographic limits obscured the 
simpler, uncombative beliefs of the found- 
ing fathers. Even the concept of America 
as asylum for the “huddled masses yearning 
to breatae free” was made to serve this 


muscular version of the national destiny. 
“If ours is to be the home of the oppressed,” 


thundered Representative Duncan, of Ohio, 
in the debate over Oregon, “we must extend 
our Territory in latitude and longitude to 
the demand of the millions who are to follow 
us, as well of our own posterity as those who 
are invited to our peaceful shores to partake 
in our republican institutions.” 

Yet the idea of the model Repubjic had 
lost none of its appeal for more thoughtful 
men. Andrew Jackson reminded his fellow 
countrymen that “the eyes of all nations are 
fixed on our Republic,” and in his farewell 
address observed that “Providence has 
showered on this favored land blessings with- 
out number, and has chosen you as the 
guardians of freedom, to preserve it for the 
benefit of the human race.” No less con- 
vinced of this truth were his opponents, 
Story and Calhoun. Said the first of these, 
“We stand the latest, and, if we fail, prob- 
ably the last experiment of self-government 
by the people.” Said the second, “We may 
* * ®* do more to extend liberty by our 
example over this continent and the world 
generally, than would be done by a thousand 
victories.” Representative Severance, of 
Maine, countered the shrill cries of the ex- 
pansionists by urging that we “rather extend 
the ‘area of freedom’ by * * * our bright 
and shining example as a pattern Republic.” 

The philosopher and the poet joined the 
statesman in this persuasion. Emerson pro- 
claimed his belief in the Nation’s peculiar 
destiny: “The Office of America is to liber- 
ate * * * I wish to see America a bene- 
factor such as no country ever was.” He 
hoped profoundly that we would contribute 
“our peculiar and legitimate advantages to 
the benefit of humanity.” 

And, of course, Walt Whitman: 


“For we cannot tarry here, 

We must march. * * * 
the brunt of danger, 

We the youthful sinewy races, all the rest 
on us depend, 

Pioneers! O Pioneers!” 


We must bear 


Politer folk preferred to hear this message 
from Longfellow: 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 


The mission was given one final prewar 
turn by the economist, Henry Carey. In his 
Principles of Social Science, published some 
11 years after Marx had proclaimed the inex- 
orable antagonism of classes, Carey called 
America to testify that the class struggle 
was not the inevitable consequence of an in- 
dustrial civilization. 

“Such is the true mission of the United 
States * * * to prove that among the 
people of the world, whether agriculturists, 
manufacturers, or merchants, there is per- 
fect harmony of interests, and that the hap- 
piness of individuals, as well as the grandeur 
of nations, is to be promoted by that greatest 
of all commandments, ‘Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you.’” 

The fateful meeting of the great American 
and the great American crisis cast this an- 
tique doctrine in a new and vital role. Re- 
peatedly Lincoln expressed the persuasion 
that the cause of free government every- 
where hung in the balance of this epic strug- 
gle, and repeatedly this theme was ham- 
mered home in press and pulpit. For Lin- 
coln the mission was an article of national 
faith, “felt in the blood and felt along the 
heart.” His profound distaste for slavery 
derived to an important degree from his 
opinion that the mere existence of human 
bondage as a legal and social institution vir- 
tually destroyed our claims to be the model 
republic. On the road to Washington he 
dedicated himself to “that sentiment in the 
Declaration of Independence which gave lib- 
erty not alone to the people of this country, 
but hope to all the world, for all future 
time.” And in his dramatic message to the 
special session of Congress, July 4, 1861, he 
made clear the historic purpose for which he 
at least could justify the letting of fraternal 
blood: 

“This issue embraces more than the fate 
of these United States. * * * This is 
essentially a people’s contest. On the side 
of the Union it is a struggle for maintaining 
in the world that form and substance of gov- 
ernment whose leading object is to elevate 
the condition of men.” 

He returned to this belief again and again, 
as if it alone had power to revive his flag- 
ging faith and give some semblance of moral 
purpose to a war that must have often 
seemed a senseless pageant of suffering and 
corruption. He confided to Hay, “For my 
part, I consider [that] the centrai idea per- 
vading this struggle is the necessity that is 
upon us, of proving that popular government 
is not an absurdity.” He reminded Congress 
that it was not alone the Union but “the 
last, best hope of earth” that we would 
“nobly save or meanly lose.” And finally at 
Gettysburg he made clear that he had acted 
and “these honored dead” had fought so 
“that government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” Thus with the help of the American 
mission, did Lincoln sublimate into an eter- 
nal symbol the best remembered of the Na- 
tion’s battlefields. 

In the decades of industrial, continental, 
and finally overseas expansion that followed 
the close of the Civil War, the doctrine of 
the mission was twisted into several un- 
lovely and almost unrecognizable shapes. 
The generation of high-spirited Americans 
who went a whoring after the false gods of 
imperialism likewise went a whoring on a 
swarm of idealistic but hardly democratic 
missions. Anglo-Saxony, the native version 
of the myth of the superior people, called 
upon Americans to ready themselves for in- 
evitable triumph ir the mysterious process 
of racial Darwinism. A close kin was the 
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White Man’s Burden, which a host of Ameri- 
can Kiplings heralded as America’s mission of 
the twentieth century. The belief in inevi- 
table and God-given empire, an inflated ver- 
sion of Manifest Destiny, was voiced by Ma- 
han, Lodge, Beveridge, and many others. 
Even the missionaries, especially those of the 
more vigorous Protestant groups, fell victims 
to this unattractive imperialistic trauma. 
“The taste of empire is in the mouth of the 
people,” observed the Washington Post, “even 
as the taste of blood in the jungle.” The 
true American mission was weak ideological 
meat for a people with Havana and Manila 
on their hands and minds. And the Isthmus 
of Panama. To Senator Morgan, of Ala- 
bama, the building of the canal had become 
“the proud mission of our Government and 
people, under a providence that is as pecu- 
liar to them as the founding of the kingdom 
of the Messiah was to the seed of Abraham.” 

The most dramatic proponent of these im- 
perialistic notions was, of course, the rough- 
riding President. Roosevelt never doubted 
that the hand of God pointed out the high- 
road of international stewardship to the 
deserving American Republic. A weird but 
decipherable combination of democrat, jingo, 
missionary, and Anglo-Saxon, he had noth- 
ing but contempt for the argument that 
America should teach the world democracy 
by example alone. In the end, perhaps, the 
spirit of the age was more boldly heralded 
by his friend Beveridge, although Roosevelt 
would have been “de-lighted” to associate 
himself with these remarks: 

“God has not been preparing the English- 
speaking and Teutonic peoples for a thou- 
sand years for nothing but vain and idle 
self-contemplation and self-admiration. No. 
He has made us the master organizers of 
the world to establish system where chaos 
reigns. He has given us the spirit of prog- 
ress to overwhelm the forces of reaction 
throughout the earth. He has made us 
adepts in government that we may admin- 
ister government among savage and senile 
peoples. Were it not for such a force as this 
the world would relapse into barbarism 
and night. And of all our race He has 
marked the American people as His chosen 
nation to finally lead in the regeneration 
of the world.” 

This was hardly the American mission as 
conceived by Washington and Lincoln. 

It remained for Woodrow Wilson to hack 
away this jungle growth and lay bare the 
American mission in its pristine simplicity. 
Not only did he mount that rescue-party 
for freedom that Mayhew had foretold some 
150 years before, but he created almost 
single-handed a pattern of high-minded 
values as the ideological support for Ameri- 
can participation. And of these none was 
more exalted than the mission. He told 
Americans that this Nation had always been 
destined to lead mankind “in the assertion 
of the rights of peoples and the rights of 
free nations; as destined to set a responsible 
example to all the world of what free gov- 
ernment is and can do for the maintenance 
of right standards, both national and in- 
ternational.” Our immediate mission was 
to make the world safe for democracy; our 
ultimate mission was to show the world that 
democracy was worth saving. 

The missionary urge, the call to duty that 
assigns the Republic a historic responsi- 
bility nobler than the mere defense of its 
own independence, lives on in a half-dozen 
recognizable forms. Harry S. Truman, 
Henry Luce, Henry Wallace, Francis Biddle, 
Eric Johnston, David Lilienthal, and Paul 
Hoffman are a few of those who have recently 
exhorted their countrymen in the idiom of 
the mission. Yet their versions, most of 
which look to the export of American ideas 
and institutions, are framed in terms of 
active proselytism. The true American mis- 
sion seems to have lost its popular appeal— 
perhaps because there are now so many 
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Yet it would be unfortunate were we to 
lose sight of the authentic American mission. 
If we must have a mission—and 


and humble version of a universal 
national consciousness? Admittedly it 


serve as a cloak for the revival of the 
short-sighted, ethnocentric stamp of 
tionism, but only if internationally-mi 


national destiny neither vulgar nor imperial- 
istic, can certainly be squared with a healthy 
attitude of international cooperation. And 
at the same time it can continue to serve as 
a healthy spur to improvement— 


domestic 
in race relations, education, politics, labor-. 


management relations, and all the other 
major areas in which we might, if we felt 
the world’s gaze fixed upon us, be better 
Democrats. 


the fundamental law and the free individual 
as one of the three leading articles of our 
democratic faith, could be cast upon the 
scrap heap of outworn American ideologies. 
If we are no longer the only testament to 
freedom, we can still be the most notable. 
America, which seeks to meet the vast prob- 
lems of sectional, economic, racial, and re- 
ligious diversity with democratic solutions, 
has much to teach by mere example. The 
American mission is yet to be fulfilled. 


Communist Hungary’s Anti-Jewish Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since Soviet Russia has embarked on a 
policy of anti-Semitism and mistreat- 
ment of its Jewish minority in Nazi fash- 
ion, the Communist satellite govern- 
ments of Eastern Europe are following 
the dictates of Moscow by adopting simi- 
lar policies toward their own Jewish 
minorities. A striking example is Com- 
munist-dominated Hungary, where the 
Jewish community of 160,000 souls has 
undergone a vicious campaign of politi- 
cal repression in recent years. Hunga- 
rian Jewry has been rendered destitute 
by the Communist regime, its religious 
and communal life has been subordi- 
nated to the state, and the flourishing 
Zionist movement among the Jews of 
Hungary has been outlawed and de- 
stroyed. 


Not only have the Jews of Hungary 
been robbed of their rights and nearly all 
earthly possessions, but according to re- 
cent reports they are on the verge of 


wholesale deportations to the concen- 
tration camps of Siberia. Anti-Semitism 
is rampant in Hungary, the Jews and 
other religious minorities are regarded 
with suspicion because they look to 
America and the west as their last hope 
for eventual freedom. 

The well-known magazine, the New 
Leader, in its issue of January 15, pub- 
lished an article Do Hungary’s Jews Face 
Communist Liquidation? by Bela Fabian, 
himself a former victim of the Nazi con- 
centration camps and a veteran Hunga- 
rian democratic leader. He is in con- 
tact with the underground now working 
against the Communist regime in Hun- 
gary and is said to have been the first 
to predict the trial of Cardinal Mind- 
szenty. His article follows: 


Do Huncary’s Jews Face COMMUNIST LiQuI- 
DATION?—SATELLITE REGIMES ARE ROBBING 
JEWS OF RIGHTS AND PROPERTY; WHOLESALE 
DeprorTaTion May Come 

(By Bela Fabian) 

(Bela Pabian, himself a victim of Nazi con- 
centration camps, is a veteran Hungarian 
democratic leader. He is now a member of 
the Hungarian National Council, with wide 
contacts in the Hungarian underground. He 
was the first one to predict (in the New 
Leader of January 1, 1949) the trial of 
Cardinal Mindszenty.) 


Gyula Perl is as large as a giant. In 1944 
he and I had been deported to Auschwitz in 
the same cattle car. On our first night in 
Auschwitz, he intercepted with his huge body 
the blows intended for me. On December 
10, 1948, he came to visit me in New York. 
DOR. AGS SENDS. SEED Sree 


ungary. 

“Why did you leave, Gyula?” I asked him. 
“You are no politician. Surely you could 
have lived incons y.” 

“I did not want to live to see the sealed 
cattle cars again,” he replied. ‘You will see, 
they will come again.” 

Although I have no illusions about the 
Communist regime in Hungary, I listened to 
Gyula’s words with doubt. But very soon 
the information coming to me from within 
Hungary began to confirm my friend's expec- 
tations. All the events within Hungary point 
to the possibility that the cattle cars of 


five delegates of the Hungarian-Jewish 
Office. All Hungarian Jews, 
and Orthodox, were united 
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see unexpected things. 
are Communists, that is 


[this was before the Rajk 
purge—Ed. already explained our point 
of view to the Minister of Israel. Old and 
sick Jews can get out of the country, but only 
with their most necessary household utensils, 
without any other property. But workers we 
need ourselves. The young Jews must use 
their efforts and strength in this country.” 


Semitic instructions had arrived from Mos- 
cow to the Communist governments of all the 
satellite countries. 

Shortly after my conversation with Gyula 
Perl, I received more news as to how these 
instructions were being acted upon. I re- 
ceived a memorandum from a former pro- 


He described how the 
bodies of those Jews who perished on the 
thrown out of the train, just 
been thrown out of the cattle 
way to Auschwitz. 


ASKED OLD NAZI QUESTIONS 
The chairman of the 1949 Rajk trial, 


“What was your father’s last name? 
was your grandfather's last name?” 

By this he wished to demonstrate that the 
defendants were of Jewish origin. Rajk, 
who was well known for his anti-Semitic 
feelings, after having replied that his grand- 
father’s name was “Reich,” remarked at the 
same time: 

“His name was Reich but he was an Aryan.” 


to everything except that he 
be of Jewish origin. After the Rajk 


center to the secret 
received heavy sen- 


u 
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that they sided with America 
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and were the enemies of the Soviet Union. 
A few days later, the president of the Jewish 
community of nearby Tokaj and his wife 
were cold-bloodedly beaten to death in their 
home in broad daylight and in the presence 
of their child and their maid. This hap- 
pened on February 19, 1950. A few hours 
after this crime, the president of the Jewish 
community of Miskole and the rabbi of 
Miskole arrived on the scene. They were im- 
mediately arrested, but released on condi- 
tion that they would mention the murder 
to no one else. The next day, the Jews of 
Tokaj started to pack their belongings be- 
cause they no longer felt safe and therefore 
wanted to flee to Budapest. They were told 
that if they dared to leave the community 
they would be interned immediately. 

Was there any investigation of these 
crimes? There was not, and no one was sur- 
prised, because Laszlo Piros, who was respon- 
sible for the widespread pogroms in 1946, 
had just been named a major general. 
Piros only 4 years ago was a shoemaker. 

Throughout the country today the Jews 
are being questioned in their homes by the 
secret police. “Have you got jewels? Have 
your relatives got jewels? Which of your 
friends has jewels?” 

The interrogations are conducted as they 
were in Nazi times. At one such interroga- 
tion, conducted in the vaults of the Bank 
of Commerce in Székesfehérvar, when beating 
and torture were of no use, the secret police 
applied the old Nazi method of forcing re- 
ligious Jews to eat bacon, strictly prohibited 
by the Jewish faith. 

Tilegal escapes through Czechoslovakia 
ceased in July 1949. A transport of refugees 
was brought back from Slovakia to Hungary, 
in July 1949, by a lieutenant colonel of the 
secret police named Kovacs. The escapees 
received heavy prison sentences. Since then, 
refugees have been leaking through the Aus- 
trian border, heavily guarded by mines and 
barbed wire. More than half of these refu- 
gees are killed by mines or by the bullets of 
the guards. Nevertheless, these flights con- 
tinue. Hungary’s Jews know that Hungary 
and the Soviet Union have a common fron- 
tier. They know that 35,000 Jews have been 
deported from Lemberg and that almost the 
entire Jewish population of the Ukraine, of 
White Russia, and of the Crimea are being 
sent to eastern Siberia. When I -nention 
these facts in the United States, I am often 
told: “There are no gas chambers in Russia.” 
Those who say this do not know that the 
coal mines of Karaganda can be just as dead- 
ly as gas chambers. 


DISBELIEVED NAZI ATROCITIES 


In August 1942, Msgr. Béla Varga, today 
the president of the Hungarian National 
Council in New York, smuggled out to Swit- 
zerland the microfilms telling the story of 
the Warsaw ghetto and of Auschwitz. At 
that time, the Western World was late in 
reacting. 

Before the Nazis deported the Jews of East- 
ern Europe to Auschwitz and other extermi- 
nation camps, they deprived them of their 
conditions of living. When the Jews were 
left without jobs and without bread, the 
Nazis simply declared that people without 
income or profession are a menace to society 
and must be removed. Today, the first part 
of this has been repeated by the 
Communists. Jewish businessmen, indus- 
trialists, lawyers, journalists, actors, and offi- 
cials have nearly all lost their jobs. 

Several months ago, I received a letter 
smuggled out of Budapest. The letter was 
written by a friend of mine who as yet hasn't 
been arrested; together we had fought 
against the Nazis before my deportation to 
Germany. “Do you remember,” he writes 
“with what hope we looked toward the west 
in those days?” 
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Famine in India—United States Aid 
Urgent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle by Walter Lippmann from the New 
York Herald Tribune of January 30, 
1951: 

Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
FAMINE AND DIPLOMACY 


There may be some good reason—though 
it is not easy to think of one—why the State 
Department chose last week as the time to 
talk to Senator CONNALLY’s committee about 
India’s application for food. The Depart- 
ment, we have all been tod, has been study- 
ing the famine which India must meet this 
year, it is strongly in favor of sending the 
food, it is well aware of the consequences of 
mixing up human misery with domestic and 
international politics. Yet the Department 
picked the present moment when the Indian- 
American disagreement over China is the 
hottest to approach Coneress. 

What happened, of ccurse, was that the 
committee was cool, and the news was broad- 
cast to India and to the world that the 
United States Government is withholding 
food from the famine-stricken masses of 
India because it disagrees with the foreign 
policy of the Indian Government. Is it pos- 
sible that the Department did not know 
that this is what would happen if this sub- 
ject was opened up last week? Why did it 
not wait until the issues at stake and the 
consequences had been explained fully to 
the leaders of Congress and until the crisis 
in the UN had subsided? 

Let us hope that it was only bureaucratic 
insensitiveness which prevented the Depart- 
ment from realizing how Congress was feel- 
ing about India last week and how India 
would be feeling about America this week. 

The problem of the Indian famine is grave 
and urgent, and what we do about that 
famine will have great and far-reaching con- 
sequences. 

The main facts of the problem are as fol- 
lows: There has been a crop failure in India 
during the last year which is due primarily 
to a combination of natural disasters in the 
different parts of India—to floods in some 
regions, drought in others, to the earth- 
quakes in Assam, and to a plazue of locusts. 
There are about 100,000,000 people who de- 
pend on rationed food, and they are already 
down to 9 ounces of rice or wheat a day. 
These rations cannot be sustaine ! until the 
autumn unless the Indian Government im- 
ports about 6,000,000 tons of food grains, of 
wheat, millets, and rice. 

Two-thirds of this amount, or 4,000,000 
tons, the Indian Government has been able 
to procure and pay for—with some assist- 
ance from us. But 2,000,000 tons have still 
to be taken care of. It is known that we can 
supply this amount of food—mostly but not 
entirely in the form of wheat. The neces- 
sary ships are also available, though it may 
be necessary to use some ships that are now 
moth-balled. The cost is estimated at ¢-00,- 
000,000. The Indian Government wishes to 
finance this transaction as a credit, to be 
sure on easy terms. The State Department, 
after studying the over-all Indian financial 
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position, thinks it unwise that India go into 
debt for consumable goods. It is, therefore, 
proposing a grant, and that of course re- 
quires action by Congress. This is how the 
matter got to Senator CONNALLY’s committee, 

Let us hope the members of the committee 
will approach the question bearing in mind 
the fact that there is no doubt that India 
needs the food desperately and that there is 
no doubt that America has the food and can 
easily make it available. Under these condi- 
tions failure to provide the food can be due 
only to one reason—an intention to use the 
granting ana the withholding of the food as 
an instrument of diplomatic pressure upon 
a government with which we happen at the 
moment to be disagreeing. 

That is something we ought not todo. It 
is beneath us. We cannot, we must not, 
stoop toit. It is also something that we can- 
not afford todo. For it would illustrate too 
dramatically the propaganda of our ene- 
mies—namely, that American philanthropy 
undermines the independence of the nations 
which accept it. 

Let us not defame ourselves by giving even 
a shred of justification to the charge that 
we could let people die of hunger because 
their government did not vote as our Govern- 
ment would like that government to vote. 
Let us not place between the people of India 
and the people of America, perhaps for dec- 
ades or generations to come, such a terrible 
memory. Let us not for lack of imagination 
and experience do as a government what no 
decent American would dream of doing if it 
were his own personal and private responsi- 
bility to give or to withhold out of his surplus 
focd for men, women, and children who are 
dying of hunger. 

Let us rather buy with this food and this 
money the incalculable benefit of having 
proved to the whole world that we do indeed 
believe in freedom—and that we do not buy 
the consciences of our friends but only their 
good will and their confidence in our own 
decency. If ever there was a chance to 
justify our friends and to confound our ene- 
mies, it is here and now—by rising above all 
the petty feelings of the moment in order to 
play that part in the world which, when we 
are at our best, we find it a joy and a pride 
to be able to play. 


Let’s Use the Belasco Theater as a 
Service Center Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced today a bill which would au- 
thorize and direct the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration to 
leas? to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the Belasco Theater 
Building on Lafayette Place with a nom- 
inal annual rental of $1, and to assume 
the cost of renovation and operation, as 
long as it is managed by the United Serv- 
ice Organization as a recreation center 
for service personnel of the United States 
and the United Nations. 

The bill will, in normal procedure, be 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works; and in deference to my friends 
on that committee I wish to explain that 
the bill I presented today is little more 
than a legislative draft. When I started 
going initio the ramifications, I found 


that many public and private agencies 
are involved in any plans for a service 
and recreation center in Washington, 
and will wish to be heard. It may well 
be that any bill reported by the com- 
mittee will be much changed in lan- 
guage. 

However, I am convinced that the 
fundamental idea is sound, and that the 
uc2 of Federal funds to maintain such 
a center in Washington can be logically 
defended. 

Among American municipalities the 
city of Washington is unique in many 
respects. It is, as the Nation’s Capital, 
the only municipality wholly dependent 
on Congress for appropriations. Prob- 
ably no other municipality of such com- 
pelling interest to the men of the armed 
services is within traveling distance of 
sO Many men in military installations. 

The appropriations required will not 
be large. It is estimated that restoring 
the stage and other facilities to the con- 
ditions existing when it was a famous 
World War II stage-door canteen will 
cost about $75,000, and that light, heat, 
power, and maintenance and janitor 
service will cost two or three thousand 
dollars a year. Neither the government 
of the District of Columbia nor any of 
the agencies serving the armed services 
personnel have available funds to defray 
these costs at this time—and the center 
is needed now. I hope the bill will be 
promptly and favorably received and 
studied by the committee. 


Some Practical Thinking on the Price 
Freeze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the noted 
columnist and keen observer on economic 
affairs, Sylvia F. Porter, always seems to 
be able to express in a clear and simple 
manner the difficult economic problems 
with which we are faced and to com- 
ment upon them intelligently. Her brief 
column in the New York Post of Janu- 
ary 29, 1951, concerning the recent price 
freeze is characteristic of her thinking 
on economic matters and is most timely 
in its presentation, I commend it to the 
attention of all Members of Congress: 

Now It’s Up To Us 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

The Government can’t put 5,000,000 of us 
in jail if 5,000,000 of us decide to violate the 
law. 

A few hundred law enforcement agents, 
operating out of only 55 key areas in the 
entire land, can’t really enforce price ceilings 
if enough buyers and sellers elect to break 
the ceilings. 

We are witnessing an insane economic race 
from which no American can emerge a 
winner. 

We are watching a devastating attack on 
the dollar which can destroy our Nation and 
our security just as surely as a hydrogen 
bomb can blast our Nation and our security. 
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Now another half-way move—fiexible con- 
trols on prices and wages—is being made to 
cut short the race, beat back the attack. 

As a half-way move, it can achieve half- 
way results—but only if you and I, acting as 
individual buyers and sellers, as individual 
businessmen and wage earners, want it to 
achieve even this. 

It can and it will accomplish nothing if 
you and I, acting as individuals, decide to 
wink at violations, cooperate in price-wage 
chiseling. 

In fact, if we don’t get into this act and 
get into it fast, the new stabilization will 
fail miserably and the result will be less 
than nothing, for there'll be only intensifi- 
cation of cynicism about the dollar’s value. 

There's no pious pontificating in what I’m 
writing here. 

Our dollar is in a terrible trend. 

To an increasing extent, where the cost of 
living goes from here depends on you. 
United we stand, divided we fall. 

We must stop fooling ourselves about the 
delights of inflation. It is a disease. The 
glow it seems to bring to the economic face— 
to the profit report and the weekly pay 
check—is only a fever. 

This disease has killed economies since civ- 
llization began. It can kill ours, too. 

Even during World War II, when we had 
much, much tougher controls and rationing 
too, prices rose 15 percent. 

Even when we were fighting an all-out war 
on two fronts, hundreds of thousands of 
Americans ghoulishly violated the law, played 
black markets, betrayed themselves and their 
land. 

Now the new controls are flexible—and 
even that word is misleading, for flexibility 
is supposed to suggest something that can 
go two ways. In these rules, the flexibility 
is only on the way up. 

We've wasted 6 months in talk and seen 
the cost of living rise month by month to 
the highest mark ever—81 percent above the 
level of prewar days. 

We're still fumbling, and harsh as the 
control headlines may appear, the fact is the 
regulations are full of loopholes. 

Worse still, the latest schedule I’ve heard 
indicates that officials view this as just an- 
other interim step, figure they can’t put on 
a real freeze until late spring or summer 
because prices and wages haven't yet reached 
the right level. 

So our only protection is our own under- 
standing and my only prayer is that you're 
thinking more clearly than the politicians. 

If thousands of businessmen decide to 
rush to the control agencies to yelp about 
inequities the stabilization will be a mock- 
ery in no time. 

If thousands of wage earners decide to 
crowd their spokesmen for additional con- 
cessions, ditto. 

If thousands of you decide to chisel, there 
aren’t enough policemen to find you or jails 
to hold you. 

It’s that delicate, it’s that touch-and-go. 

As one individual, I can only emphasize 
the magnitude of the stakes, vow to do my 
best. How about you? 


Pacific Pact and Organization for Far 
East Economic Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 12, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the following ar- 

ticle written by me for the New York 

Herald Tribune of January 30, 1951: 

A Decisive Far East Poticy—Nezxp AND VALUE 
or a Paciric Pact aNpD ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
PROGRAM ARE PRESENTED 

(By Representative Jacos K. Javits) 

A bipartisan group of eight Members 
(Representatives Laurie C. Batrie, Democrat, 
of Alabama; WALTER H. Jupp, Republican, of 
Minnesota; MIKE MANsFIELD, Democrat, of 
Montana; CuesTer E. Merrow, Republican, 
of New Hampshire; THomas E. Morcan, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania; ApraHam A. RIs- 
1corr, Democrat, of Connecticut; CLEMENT 
J. Zastockr, Democrat, of Wisconsin, and 
the writer) last week introduccd in the House 
of Representatives a bill favoring a Pacific 
Pact. Two members of this group (Repre- 
sentative Rrsicorr and the writer) sponsored 
at the same time a resolution favoring a far. 
eastern recovery program implemented by an 
organigation for far-eastern economic co- 
operation. Both programs of self-help and 
mutual cooperation, for defense and for eco- 
nomic development, are to be joined in by 
the United States. These efforts are to be 
considered in the context of the negotiation 
of the Japanese peace treaty for which John 
Foster Dulles also left last week. 

The resolutions represent together an af- 
firmative foreign policy for the Far East by 
the United States with the primary respon- 
sibility placed where !t belongs, on the peo- 
ples affected, but with the United States 
backing them in their efforts in recognition 
of the fact that the eastern shore of the 
Pacific Ocean is the strategic frontier of the 
United States itself. This effort recognizes 
the adulthood of the free peoples of Asia 
and puts them on a parity in American con- 
sideration with the mature nations of West- 
ern Europe with whom we have developed 
the Atlantic Pact and the European recov- 
ery program. In such a framework of re- 
gional organization within the United Na- 
tions Charter, the development of Japanese 
military capabilities for the defense of the 
Japanese islands and of Japanese industrial 
production for the economic improvement so 
urgently needed by the free peoples of Asia, 
can proceed without the overhanging fear 
that a new aggressor Frankenstein might be 
created, 

The North Korean and Communist Chinese 
aggression in Korea and the commitments 
undertaken by the United States respecting 
Formosa, the Philippines, and Indochina 
show the urgent need for collective action 
with full contribution by the powers in the 
Pacific area themselves in a Pacific area coun- 
cil, to tee their independence and ter- 

integrity against further aggressive 
action of the Korean type or by subversive 
tactics. Accordingly, regional pacts for col- 
lective self-defense which come squarely 
within article 51 of the UN Charter paral- 
leling the example of the Atlantic Pact will, 
it is , provide an organization ca- 
pable of coping with the Communist threat. 

It is my conviction that a Pacific pact can 
do much to discourage further aggression. 
The ple of self-help and mutual coop- 
eration implicit in the Atlantic Pact, and in 
&@ proposed Pacific pact, is one of the greatest 
contributions which can be made to a con- 
structive foreign policy and to international 
peace and security. We see in this principle 
a decisive answer to Communist efforts to 
confuse the free peoples and lead them to 
their own destruction by charging imperial- 
ism and warmongering. The other free 
peoples have a right to fight for their free- 
dom, and to share in the great responsibili- 
ties of meeting the challenge of communism; 
on ge carnage for such an effort is es- 
sential. 


The sponsors of the resolution contemplate 
that the immediately eligible powers for a 
Pacific area council would be the Philippines, 
Australia, and New Zealand and Japan. It 


would be the aim of the pact to include also 
Indonesia, Thailand (Siam), Burma, India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon, the states of Indochina 
and the Federated Malay States. Formosa 
would, of course, be a logical and essential 
addition for the defense of the Pacific Ocean 
area, but the terms upon which Formosa 
should join in and be represented should be 
determined by the other participants in the 
pact. This also applies to the participation 
of France, Great Britain, and Holland, which 
administer areas in that part of the world. 

This position would assume no appease- 
ment of the Chinese Communists, and there- 
fore dispositions of our forces committed in 
Korea as military needs dictate. It would 
also imply an early peace treaty with Japan, 
giving her a framework of regional organi- 
gation which would protect her neighbors 
while putting her in a position to defend the 
Japanese islands. The fact that we would 
not appease the Chinese Communists with 
Formosa, however, makes it vital that we 
must be more concerned than ever about 
democracy and free institutions in Formosa— 
economic development and good government 
there. 

The resolution favoring the creation of an 
organization for Far East economic coopera- 
tion represents an effort to follow the policy 
of self-help and mutual cooperation so suc- 
cessfully developed with the European re- 
covery program and which I consider to be 
the most enlightened development in Amer- 
ican foreign policy since the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It is a policy of improving the well- 
being of peoples in order to give them an 
incentive to fight of their own free will for 
a freedom which is valuable. It emphasizes 
the one strength of the United States which 
all admit and recognize: the strength of pro- 
duction of goods and services. While the 


.Communists only promise economic better- 


ment, the United States should help the free 
peoples of the Far East to deliver economic 
betterment. 

A blueprint for the economic development 
of South and Southeast Asia, the Colombo 
plan, was developed by the members of the 
British Commonwealth at a meeting of the 
Cabinet ministers of the Commonwealth 
Ciovernments concerned in the Pacific held 
at Colombo, Ceylon, January 1950. The 
6-year program calls for £1,085,000,000, equiv- 
alent to about $3,000,000,000, which is needed 
from abroad for economic development in 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Malaya. The 
British expect to supply about $750,000,000 
out of blocked sterling, leaving a net re- 
quirement of $2,250,000,000. An extension 
of the economic development program with 
others of the Asian countries which urgently 
require such development, it is estimated, 
would add to this figure for the same period 
another $1,000,000,000 to %2,000,000,000 re- 
quired from abroad. The Colombo plan em- 
phasizes the other sources than new invest- 
ment from which such vast amounts of 
money may be drawn and points out that 
these are already largely being utilized to 
the maximum. These, for example, include, 
aside from sterling balances held in London 
by India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, loans of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and private investment. 

It is pointed out that private investment 
has a great field but that public investment 
to improve food supply, health, education, 
and transportation is first essential to pro- 
vide a sound economic and social framework 
which will encourage private investment. 
The role of the International Bank, though 
important, is recognized to be limited, as it 
must make reasonable banking requirements 
for its loans. The bank has already made 
loans to India totaling $62,500,000 for devel- 
opment projects and loans to Thailand 
(Siam) of $25,400,000 for such developments, 
but this must be compared to a minimal 
net capital requirement for India alone 
under the Colombo plan of £607,000,000, or 
about $1,699,600,000. 
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Tt is important to emphasize that the 
Colombo plan has limited objectives com- 
mensurate with the economy of means im- 
posed upon the Commonwealth countries 
by their own economic problems and by the 
balancing between expenditures for arma- 
ment and economic development required 
in any development plans which are now 
sought to be financed by any country in- 
cluding the United States. Hence, the Co- 
lombo plan promises an increase of 15,000,- 
000 acres of land under cultivation, or about 
3.5 percent; an increase of 6,000,000 tons 
of food grains produced per annum, or 10 
percent; an increase of 17 percent of land 
under irrigation, adding 13,000,000 acres, 
and an increase of 67 percent in electric 
generating capacity. Lest anyone be de- 
ceived as to the extent of the improvement 
which this would make, it is to be noted 
that in the case of India it would mean ap- 
proximately 20 kilowatt-hours of electricity 
production per capita, as against 2,296 kilo- 
watt-hours per capita for the United States. 

The need for economic development to 
give the peoples of the Pacific Ocean area 
and of south and southeast Asia a basis 
for resisting communism and seeking free- 
dom and a real incentive to do so is cer- 
tainly there. Living conditions in that area 
are as low as anywhere in the world, with 
annual income per capita in the range of 
$56 per annum, as against about $600 per 
capita per annum for Great Britain and 
about $1,700 per capita per annum for the 
United States. It is significant to note, for 
example, that in India there are 73,000,000 
agricultural workers out of an estimated 
population of over 350,000,000, while in the 
United States there are only 8,000,000 agri- 
cultural workers out of a population of over 
150,000,000 

It is this fundamental economic fact of 
chronic hunger and debased living standards 
in the whole area which underlies the great 
revolutionary ferment now in process in Asia 
and the appeal of the spurious Communist 
promises. It might seem easier from our 
point of view if we could, while we are so 
heavily engaged in military expenditure, by 
reason and argument show the people tiie 
fallacy of these Communist promises. But 
the conditicns of the people in that area 
are so bad and a rate of over 90 percent 
illiteracy and other impediments to the 
spread of information add so much to the 
difficulties that this approach is not too 
promising for the short term when the 
greatest danger exists. Accordingly, direct 
economic improvement on the most basic 
level without political strings and with a 
maximum of self-help on the part of the 
peoples affected will prove to be the most 
effective weapon to win away the peoples of 
this area from the inevitable attraction that 
fake Communist promises of economic equal- 
ity and improvement are now exercising. 
This is the basis for my own efforts and 
those of other Members of Congress to help 
India with the 2,000,000 tons of grain cur- 
rently needed to avert famine there, though 
we deeply feel Prime Minister Nehru’s po- 
litical pronouncements on Communist China 
to be untenable and ill-advised, and though 
we were among the first to advocate UN 
action in condemnation of Communist Chi- 
nese aggression in Korea. 

Let us not forget that India has a 
formidable army of 500,000, that Pakistan 
has a substantial army and that means exist 
in this whole area to withstand and hold 
back an armed Communist tide. It is the 
will and the morale which must be builded 
as well as the military means and all in 
recognition of the new day in Asia—the day 
of adulthood and self-reliance. This is en- 
tirely in accord with American tradition, and 
it is the purpose of the sponsors of the reso- 
lution for a Pacific pact and a Far East re- 
covery program to galvanize the executive 
department into action before it is indeed 
too late. F 
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New York: The Port With a Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Jinuary 31, 1951 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
the Honorable Howard S. Cullman, 
chairman of the Port of New York 
Authority, before the annual dinner of 
the New York Foreign Freight Forward- 
ers and Brokers Association at the Hotel 
Commodore on January 9, 1951: 


I am here with you tonight for just one 
reason—to take a look at the Port of New 
York. You are the men whose business de- 
pends upon moving large volumes of export- 
import freight through the Port of New York 
safely, expeditiously and economically. The 
Port of New York Authority is an organiza- 
tion set up nearly 30 years ago to help do the 
same thing from the public angle. I under- 
stand your association is just 5 years older 
than the authority. 

From some of the statements made by our 
competitors one might get the impression 
that the Port of New York is on its last legs. 
A trip up and down the water front discloses 
much that needs to be done, both in New 
York and New Jersey, and might lend some 
support to such statements. The compari- 
son of new port facilities at other points 
along the Atlantic coast is embarrassing. 
However, the Port of New York has always 
been characterized by vigor. It has always 


been able to find the road to leadership, and 
I am confident that we will ultimately find 


the method and the resources to go forward 
with the program of modern pier construc- 
tion that will assure the continuance of cur 
preeminence. 

We are currently handling over six billion 
dollars’ worth of foreign trade a year. Back 
in January 186), just before the Civil War, 
when the total trade of the port was less 
than half a billion dollars, Harper’s Weekly 
commented that alarm had been created by 
threats of new commercial rivals to New 
York, but sagely concluded “It is very easy 
to open a port and to expect a great trade but 
it is very hard to create a rival to New York.” 

This is no time, therefore, for a Pollyanna 
attitude, either with respect to the interna- 
tional situation or the future of the Port 
of New York—far from it. We all have a 
hard job to do for the future. However, 
once in a while we need to take stock of both 
our strength and our weaknesses; to publi- 
cize just how much effective work is being 
done to insure the future supremacy of the 
port, and to do a little self-criticizing on 
what more needs to be done. 

Last spring the Mayor of New York ap- 
pointed a committee to review the future 
needs of the port. I was asked to serve as 
chairman of a subcommittee that had to do 
with the transport rates and other costs 
paid by the shipper, which in many instances 
are a handicap to competition for commerce. 
I am also serving on another committee 
which has to do with increasing the effec- 
tiveness of port promotion. 

Although the reports of both these sub- 
committees are in semi-final form, they have 
not yet been submitted to the main com- 
mittee for consideration, and hence I will 
not try to discuss them. I shall, however, 
give you some of my own views on both of 
these subjects. 

As Al Smith would say, “let’s look at the 
record.” It is well known to you gentlemen, 
although not to all of the businessmen of 
New York, that transportation rates between 


the interior of the United States and the 
Port of New York have for many years been 
higher than to other ports. Responsibility 
for this situation goes back to the dim pages 
of history 50 to 75 years ago when the great 
rail transportation systems were engaged 
in a bitter rivalry. When they finally worked 
out a compromise peace treaty, New York 
ended up with the distinction of being the 
port taking the highest handicap, a sort of 
10-goal man on the polo team. 

Over the years our port has lived with 
these disadvantages in rates without too 
much pain because of our superiority in 
ocean steamship service, some offsetting 
ocean rate advantages, and the great mag- 
netic force of a large banking, forwarding, 
and consuming area at the port. 

In recent years, however, the rules of the 
game have been rigged against us in several 
ways. Since 1946 the percentage increase 
in rail rates has hiked our long-time port 
differentials to new levels of disadvantage. 
On export agricultural implements from Pe- 
oria, Ill., where New Orleans formerly had an 
advantage of $44 for a 20-ton carload, the 
difference is now $96. On the same com- 
modity from Minneapolis, the New Orleans 
advantage under the normal differential of 
$32 a car was lifted to $120 a car, and Balti- 
more’s prewar advantage of $12 was jumped 
to $20. On imports of burlap bagging to 
Milwaukee, New Orleans’ advantage was in- 
creased from $19.50 to $51 per car. 

The restoration of the normal basis of 
port relationships has been a matter of great 
concern to the Port Authority, to business 
interests of the port, and to the New York 
carriers. The Port Authority has carried this 
matter to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission every time a percentage increase 
came up. The Commission’s orders have 


been clear that the inflated differentials 


should be readjusted to norm. Readjust- 
ment of these rates involves rechecking and 
republication of thousands and thousands 
of class rates. The carriers have delayed 
this action and shoved it aside. The New 
York railroads have restored the prewar re- 
lationships by the publication of special 
commodity rates on automobiles, agricultural 
implements, rubber tires, meats, grain, bur- 
lap bagging, cocoa beans, coffee, crude rub- 
ber, and a few other commodities for particu- 
lar origins and destinations in the interior, 
but there are still many rates out of line. 
One of our most important objectives is to 
find a quick and simple way of restoring these 
relationships, disrupted since 1946, and the 
Port Authority is working constantly with 
the railroads to attain that objective. 

Another disadvantage which has bothered 
us a great deal is the fact that at the Port of 
New York big pieces—machinery, large ve- 
hicles, and similar weighty objects—are sub- 
ject to a heavy lift charge, when lightered to 
shipside. A piece of machinery weighing 20 
tons from an inland point such as Spring- 
field or Peoria, Ill., is assessed a heavy lift 
charge of approximately $20 at New York and 
no such charge is made at other ports—a dis- 
advantage which has resulted in some sub- 
stantial diversions of this type of business. 

The Port Authority trade promotion of- 
fices in Chicago, Cleveland, and Washington 
have tried to overcome this situation by ad- 
vising shippers on how to route heavy pieces 
to shipside by carfloat to avoid this extra 
charge, but such routing requires a minimum 
of six cars and does not help the shipper of 
consignments in lesser volume. A proposal 
is now before the New York carriers to elimi- 
nate heavy lift charges on pieces up to 25 
tons, and to reduce the minimum require- 
ment to one car in ordering a carfloat in lieu 
of lighter delivery. 

At New Orleans, where heavy lift freight 
has to be handled through pier sheds or by 
lighter, in much the same physical manner 
as at New York, the railroads on October 10 
last year abolished all heavy lift charges. 
This leaves New York as the only port where 
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such charges are still in effect. We hope the 
railroads at New York will act promptly to 
meet the situation, since comparisons of 
1950 with 1949 tonnages show a definite fall- 
ing off in the proportion of heavy machinery 
moving through New York as compared to 
certain other ports. 

There are other rate disadvantages at New 
York with which you gentlemen are very 
familiar, which are the subject of constant 
attention by the Port Authority. Nobody 
should assume for one moment that an 
active campaign is not constantly under way 
to improve our position ratewise as compared 
to other ports. 

The Port Authority has just filed a com- 
plaint against five Swedish steamship lines 
which have been imposing an added charge 
of $1 per ton on wood pulp to New York, and 
will take the matter to the Federal Maritime 
Board. The New York railroads and the Port 
Authority are acting vigorously to abolish 
the long-standing disadvantages in rates and 
unequal free storage time on export grain 
from the Great Lakes area. The matter will 
probably have to go to the Federal courts but 
it will be pursued to a final conclusion. 

Over the years attempts of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Albany, Boston, and _ the 
Florida ports to permanently widen the dis- 
advantages on railroad rail rates have been 
beaten back. The attempts of the railroads 
serving the Gulf ports to extend their rate 
advantages east of Chicago, Indianapolis, and 
Cincinnati were successfully resisted. 

All of this work requires the constant at- 
tention of skilled traffic, rate, and economic 
analysts, and the ablest attorneys we can 
find. Under its directive from the two 
States to intervene in proceedings affecting 
commerce of the port, the Port Authority 
alone is spending $200,000 a year in this work. 
Over the years we have had our experts 
assemble data and present testimony, and 
our attorneys file briefs and make oral argu- 
ments in 182 formal cases before the regu- 
latory commissions having jurisdiction over 
rail, water, and motortruck rates, In recent 
years several score more cases have also been 
carried on before the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in the field of air transport. The over-all 
batting average has been good but the work 
must fo on with undiminished effort as the 
competitive situation becomes sharper and 
sharper. 

I welcome particularly the evidence in re- 
cent months of an aggressive attitude on the 
part of New York railroad carriers to assert 
their rights to compete on an equality with 
carriers serving other ports. 

Part of the struggle is in the political 
field—other sections of the country, for 
example, are advocating an outpouring of 
funds to subsidize transportation operations 
such as the Federal Barge Line on the Mis- 
sissippi River. Although the operations of 
these lines are costing the taxpayers of the 
United States as much as $2,000,000 a 
year, there are perennial bills in Congress 
calling for the expenditure of $17,000,000 
more for purchase of new barge-line equip- 
ment and extension of operations to new 
points. This Federal Barge Line project was 
set up in 1924 as a temporary pioneering 
operation to be turned over to private enter- 
prise when river channels were fully com- 
pleted and adequate terminal service and 
rate structures established. Nevertheless, 
now 26 years later, the Louisiana delegation 
is spearheading an attempt to continue and 
to expand this line which, at the expense of 
the taxpayers,-is maintining such low rates 
in combinetion with the Mississippi Valley 
railroads, that an exporter of agricultural 
machinery from Minneapolis has an advan- 
tage of $168 per 20 ton carlot via New Orleans 
as compared to New York. In close coopera- 
tion with New York and New Jersey Senators 
and Representatives these matters are being 
fought out in Congress. 

There are many other facets of rate disad- 
vantages, such as extra transfer charges at 
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the port and special rules and practices by 
carriers and by labor which obtain here and 
not elsewhere, which require attention and 
concerted corrective action on the part of 
our business community, labor and political 
leaders to keep this port on a competitive 
basis with our neighbors and competitors. 
However, as long as we have a vigorous group 
of business and labor executives and vigilant 
public representatives to protect the inter- 
ests of the port, I am satisfied that we can 
hold our own in the great American tradition 
of equality for all and special privilege for 
none. 

I have been talking about some of the dis- 
advantages under which we labor and against 
which we must continually fight. It would 
not be proper or wise to talk only about our 
ills. We have our strength and our attrac- 
tions and we must in every way use them to 
build up the port. The unrivaled advantages 
of one of the great natural harbors of the 
world, a people skilled in business and trans- 
portation know-how, a preponderance of 
steamship and air communication to all 
parts of the globe, and an aggregate of ma- 
chines and manpower not to be found in any 
other port, offer to all the world opportuni- 
ties for prompt, safe, and efficient dispatch 
which do not exist anywhere else. Although 
the Port of New York is known in every part 
of the world, we must continue to tell every 
shipper, every passenger, every industrialist, 
of the specific facilities and services that he 
can find here. Furthermore, it is necessary 
that we understand his problems first hand 
and give him specific advice on how to make 
the best use of our great port. 

To this end the Port Authority is now 
spending another $225,000 a year in a pro- 
motion program designed to reach the ship- 
per at grass-roots level. We maintain in 
New York, Washingtcn, Cleveland, and Chi- 
cago trade-promotion offices staffed by out- 
standing men who know the technique of 
transportation, traffic routing, and foreign 
trade, 

Day after day, by personal visit, by tele- 
phone, by telegraph, and by correspondence 
they handle shippers’ problems. Today it 
may be the next available sailing from New 
York to Genoa, Guiana, Cairo, or Cavetown. 
Tomorrow, it may be the most economical 
way to ship a 173-ton steel press via New 
York to France. The day after, a way to con- 
solidate 21 separate export consignments into 
one carload for piers serving nine overseas 
destinations, to eliminate local transfer 


pee maw their work, probably better than 
Ido. Our files are full of appreciative letters 
citing the work of George Weiss in Chicago, 
Charlie Hafner in Cleveland, Lloyd Harvey 
in Washington, and our own home office 


under Lou Byrne. Their solid accomplish- 
ments in bringing back traffic to the port of 
New York need no further comment from 
me. 
These men do not try to do the whole job. 
They cooperate at every turn with the rail- 
road, steamship, motortruck, airline, for- 
warder and warehousing solicitors of New 
York companies, advising on new leads, work- 
ing out expedited schedules, planning service 
combinations to attract new commerce. 

We also extend the legs, arms, and voices 
of these men by circulation of thousands of 
maps, leaflets, special traffic advices, com- 
merce bulletins, motion pictures, photo- 
graphic-slide lectures, exhibits at conven- 
tions, trade fairs, and the like. 

For 2 years we have been circulating to 
shippers and transportation men each 
th several thousand copies of a maga- 

zine, Via Port of New York, which I believe 
is familiar to many of you. This magazine 
describes terminals, handling ent, 


great contribution which members of your 
industry make to this magazine by furnish- 
ing the basic information out of your broad 
experience. 

The excellence of this magazine is attested 
to by the comments we hear from all sides, 
including some of our competitors. Two 
weeks ago the foreign freight agent of one 
of the larger railroads commented, “Our 
traffic officials who have been receiving copies 
of your monthly publication, Via Port of New 
York, have been so loud in their praise of 
many of the articles contained therein that 
I recently circularized ali of them to see 
whether those who were not presently receiv- 
ing the publication would be interested.” 
He asked that 65 names be added to the mail- 
ing list. 

I should throw in as a closing note the 
fact that a vigorous campaign to remove rate 
handicaps and promote the advantages of 
the port must be backed up by an ever-in- 
creasing effort on the part of both private 
enterprise and public agencies to make our 
facilities economical to use and modern in 
every respect. If piers are not designed to 
eliminate traffic congestion and to provide 
adequate space for uncongested handling of 
freight, we cannot sell the port. 

Wherever the Port Authority has been 
permitted to do the job, it has been able to 
go forward with a real program of modern 
waterfront construction. Thus, over the past 
2% years we have spent $8,000,000 at Port 
Newark, completing among other things two 
of the most modern and cor..modious cargo 
sheds in the port district. Fcr 1951 we have 
budgeted another $2,400,000 to create addi- 
tional terminals for efficient cargo handling 
and storage. Asa result of the port moderni- 
zation plan started in 1948 in this sector of 
the Port of New York, the number of steam- 
ship dockings have more than doubled and 
cargo volumes ere up over 30 percent. 

Expansion to meet the growing tide of 
passengers and freight, modern truck termi- 
nals and rail terminals, faster internal com- 
munication by bridges and tunnels across our 
waterways, are all elements in a modern and 

ive port. 

You will be interested to know that the 
Port Authority alone has constructed, fi- 
nanced by revenue bonds without cost to the 
taxpayer, over $350,000,000 worth of such *m- 
provements and has projects in progress or in 
plan for at least $200,000,000 more. 

Yes, we have a port with a future. To as- 
sure that future, the Port Authority will con- 
tinue to press with vigor its comprehensive 
program of port promotion and protection 
for which we are now budgeting at the rate 
of $600,000 a year. But to assure that future 
also, Wwe must implement paper plans for the 
construction of modern port facilities with 
dollars and with the actual construction of 
modern facilities. 


Grass-Roots Views on Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Garden City Daily Telegram of Garden 
City, Kans., published an editorial in 
which it suggested that its readers take 
part in the debate now going on with 
respect to foreign policy by submitting 
their views on 22 questions covering mat- 
ters of current interest with respect to 
that subject. These questions were ex- 
ceptionally well drafted and covered the 
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field so well that the answers which were 
received constitute an excellent survey 
of grass-roots opinion on the great issues 
affecting foreign policy which now con- 
front this country. 

In order that all Members of Congress 
and all those who read the Concres- 
SIONAL REcORD may have the opportunity 
to become familiar with this cross sec- 
tion cf public cpinion in western Kansas, 
Iam submitting for the Recorp a copy of 
the editorial containing the question- 
naire together with a news article an- 
alyzing the replies which were received: 

Wuat Do You TuInx? 


One of the Telegram's readers, John Creigh, 
has suggested that the American people 
themselves should be participating in the 
current great debate on American foreign 
policy. 

His suggestion is a crackerjack idea. The 
flow of the grass-roots sentiment into the 
halls of Congress is what made America great 
and keeps it great. 

So the Telegram proposes to tabulate your 
yes or no answers to the following 22 $64 
questions on United States foreign policy 
and forward the results to our Senators and 
Representatives in Washington, D. C. 

If you want to get in the great debate, 
take out your pencil and check off your yes 
and no opinions down this list. Then clip 
this list from your paper and mail it to the 
$64 question editor, Garden City Daily Tele- 
gram. Your opinions don’t have to be signed. 

If your husband or wife or other members 
of your family want to enter their opinions 
too, especially if they differ from yours, just 
total up the opinions and write in a number 
2 or 3 in the yes or no column after each 
question instead of checking. That way the 
whole family can participate. 

We'll give you your answers next week if 
you show by your interest that you want 
to participate in the great debate. 

This of course is an experiment. It’s also a 
challenge to our readers to determine if 
they have thought through the questions of 
the great debate closely enough to form 
definite opinions. f 

Get your pencils, here goes: 

1. Shall we withdraw fom Korea? 
Noo 

2. If we do, shall we attack Red China else- 
where? Yes(] No 

3. Whether or not we withdraw from Ko- 
rea, shall we withdraw protection from For- 
mosa? Yes[{] No[] 

4. Come what may, shall we try to hold 
Japan and the Philippines? Yes No 

5. Do you consider the Western European 
front more important against Russia than 
the Asiatic front? Yes ( No J 

6. Shall we offer Western Europe naval, air 
and war matériel support but require that 
part of the world to supply its own man- 
power? Yes No 

7. Shall we send to Western Europe heavy 
ground troop reinforcements? Yes) No 

8. Shall our aid to Western Europe de- 
pend upon what steps it takes to defend it- 
self? Yes No 

9. Shall we allow Russia to occupy Western 
Europe and organize its people and re- 
sources? Yes{] No 

10. Shall we retire to our own hemisphere 
and adopt a purely defensive policy? Yes ( 
No 0 

11. Do you believe that whether or not 
Russia has the atomic bomb, the United 
States is strong enough to be relatively 
safe even though Russia has command of 
both Western European and Asiatic forces? 
YesO NoQ 

12. Do you believe the United States, un- 
aided, has enough men anc resources to de- 
feat a Red China-Russian alliance? Yes (J 
No 


Yes O 
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13. Shall we try to raise in Asia a great 
foreign legion, drill it, arm it and use it as 
a@ major force to combat further aggression 
of the Chinese Reds? Yes) No 

14. Shall we supply and furnish, with ade- 
quate naval and air support, the 500,000 
soldiers of Chiang Kai-shek now in Formosa, 
aid them to invade the Chinese mainland, 
recruit additional forces and attempt to 
drive the Reds out of China? YesO) No 

15. Shall we seek the support of every 
nation opposed to Russia, regardless of 
whether we approve of its rulers or its form 
of government? Yes { No () 

16. Shall we write off the United Nations? 
YesO Noo 

17. Shall we encourage a United Nations 
of free peoples opposed to Russia? Yes () 
No ( 

18. Do you favor admission of Red China 
to the United Nations? Yes[ No 

19. Shall we follow the Baruch plan and 
demand that Russia agree immediately to 
go along with the United States in outlaw- 
ing all atomic weapons and accept interna- 
tional inspection? Yes) No 

20. Should Russia refuse, should we 
promptly make an attack upon her military 
potentials with our atomic bombs? Yes 
No 2) 

21. Instead, shall we wait for Russia to 
manufacture an adequate supply of atomic 
bombs, enabling her to make a surprise at- 
tack on us if and when she chooses? Yes ( 
No (J 

22. Shall we rearm Japan as the most log- 
ical defense against Russia in the Asiatic 
Area? YesO. No 


—_—— 


READERS Jorn Great DEBATE OVER FOREIGN 
Poticy—OPpINIon Divivep Over STAYING IN 
FLoREA 


Garden Citians who want to speak their 
minds in the current great debate over United 
States foreign policy remain almost evenly 
divided today over whether America should 
withdraw its forces from Korea. 

But in most other items of foreign policy, 
local citizens were pretty generally agreed. 

They favored not getting involved with 
Red China elsewhere, but continuing to pro- 
tect Formosa. They want to hold Japan and 
the Philippines in Asia at all costs and are 
in overwhelming favor of rearming Japan. 
The only question they are in 100 percent 
agreement on is that the old form of United 
States isolationism goes out the window. 
Every one opposes retiring to the American 
hemisphere in the present world crisis and 
adopting a purely defensive policy. 

Garden Citians showed they aren't so hot 
on the Baruch plan of atomic control and 
are even less willing to attempt to cram it 
down Russia’s throat. 

They are firm believers, however, in Her- 
bert Hoover's suggestion to boot the Soviet 
bloc out of the United Nations and continue 
that world organization solely as a union of 
free nations. 

Surprisingly enough they oppose sending 
American ground troops to garrison Europe 
and they favor by two to one the recruiting 
and equipping of a great foreign legion in 
Asia to battle to the death with Chinese 
communism while American boys stay at 
home. 

These are some of the interesting answers 
to the 22 $64 questions on foreign policy 
posed in a Telegram editorial last week. 

There was a surprising response to the 
invitation to editorial page readers to join 
in the great debate. Soon the compilation 
of the response will be on the way to Wash- 
ington to Congressman Cuirr Hope and Sen- 
ators ANDY SCHOEPPEL and FRANK CARLSON as 
Garden City’s own grass roots opinion about 
Garden City’s foreign policy. 

There were 36 replies to the editorial ques- 
tionnaire and in several instances whole 
families or two or more couples participated, 


In one home family and friends sat up un- 
til 1:30 a. m. conducting their own great 
debate on foreign policy. 

But as usual, Garden Citians found it hard 
in some cases to make up their minds in con- 
cise “yes” and “no’s” to the questions. 

One reader, signing himself An American 
Patriot, wrote a two-page letter explaining 
why he couldn’t make it a plain “yes” or “no” 
to three of the questions. But he heartily 
endorsed the editorial survey idea and urged 
that it be presented again on other issues of 
national policy. 

Another Garden Citian also sent along a 
letter suggesting a few more questions, such 
as whose side is England on—America’s or 
Russia’s. He made one interesting point. 

“Furthermore, I really believe if we had 
honest reliable leaders that could be trusted, 
I think Russia would talk and make proper 
agreements,” he explained. “If Americans 
have no faith in Acheson, how can Russia?” 

One reader, instead of writing yes or no, 
penned “can’t be done” to the questions of 
raising a foreign legion in Asia to fight com- 
munism and encouraging a United Nations 
of free peoples opposed to Russia. On four 
others he wrote opinions, not answers. 

But getting back to how the answers to- 
taled up. 


GET OUT OF KOREA 


In the most divided question of the 22, 19 
(53 percent) favored United States getting 
out of Korea, while 17 wanted the Yanks to 
stay. 

There were two other questions about 
which the readers weren't so sure. 

Nineteen (56 percent) favored furnishing 
adequate naval and air support to Chiang 
Kai-shek for a Nationalist invasion of China 
from Formosa. But 15 (44 percent) said no 
to the proposition. 

Twenty (57 percent) favored seeking the 
support of every nation opposed to Russia 
regardless of whether we approve of its rulers 
or its form of government. But 15 refused 
to go to such extremes. There was almost 
a split opinion, too, on immediately attack- 
ing Russia with atomic bombs if she refused 
to accept the Baruch plan and atomic-bomb 
controls, including inspections. Thirteen 
(45 percent) said yes to bombing Russia, but 
19 (55 percent) said no. 

For the other answers: 

Twenty-five (80 percent) opposed the 
plan of attacking China elsewhere if we with- 
draw from Korea; only six approved. 


STAY IN FORMOSA 


Thirty (89 percent) opposed withdrawing 
our protection from Formosa, but four 
wanted to. 

Twenty-nine (87 percent) said hold the 
Philippines and Japan come what may; 
five weren't interested. 

Twenty-two (61 percent) considered the 
Western European front more important 
against Russia than the Asiatic front, but 
14 didn’t. 

Twenty-five (78 percent) favored offering 
Western Europe naval, air, and war matériel 
support, but require that part of the world 
to supply its own manpower; seven said no 
to that. 

Only 6 (19 percent) wanted to send Europe 
heavy ground-troop reenforcements; 26 (81 
percent) said no. 

About everybody agreed—35 to 1—that our 
aid to Western Europe should depend upon 
what steps it takes to defend itself. 

Twenty-eight, however, were against let- 
ting Russia occupy Western Europe and only 
three didn’t mind. 

Everyone was opposed to retiring to our 
own hemisphere and adopting an entirely 
defensive policy. 

Twenty-five (71 percent) agreed that, 
whether or not Russia actually has the 
atomic bomb, the United States is not 
strong enough to be relatively safe if Russia 
commands both Western Europe and Asia; 10 
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thought America still was safe enough under 
such circumstances. 

Twenty-eight (82 percent) said the 
United States alone can’t defeat a Russia- 
Red China alliance and must have allies; 
only six thought America could go it alone. 

Twenty-three (69 percent) favor attempt- 
ing to recruit a foreign legion in Asia to 
fight further aggression by the Chinese Reds 
with the United States providing the arms; 
11 said no to that. 

Twenty-one (63 percent) didn’t want to 
write off the United Nations, but 12 did; 29 
(89 percent) favored a United Nations with- 
out the Communist bloc and only 4 opposed. 

By 30 to 4 they opposed admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. 

Twenty-one (70 percent) were opposed to 
following the Baruch plan of atomic-energy 
control and demanding Russia agree to out- 
lawing atomic weapons and accepting inter- 
national inspection; nine liked Barney’s idea. 

Twenty-four (88 percent) are opposed to 
giving Russia time to manufacture an ade- 
quate supply of atomic bombs which would 
enable her to launch a sneak A-attack on the 
United States and only three said yes to 
giving her atomic time. 

Twenty-five (73 percent) said yes to re- 
arming Japan; nine said no. 

Some left several questions blank, prob- 
ably because they couldn’t make up their 
minds. 

But, all in all, Garden City proved it was 
mighty interested in the great debate. 


Teaching of English in the Puerto Rican 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including a letter received 
from Dr. Pauline M. Rojas, director of 
the English section of the Department of 
Education in Puerto Rico. This letter 
points up sharply the difficulties en- 
countered in the teaching of English in 
the Puerto Rican schools. The subcom- 
mittee which visited Puerto Rico last fall, 
and of which I had the honor to be chair- 
man, centered its investigation on the 
educational problems of the island and 
found the teaching of English to be a 
severe one. 

The letter follows: 

GOVERNMENT OF PUERTO RICO, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
San Juan, January 15, 1951. 
Congressman KELLEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KELLEY: We have read 
your committee’s report on education in 
Puerto Rico and would like to congratulate 
you and the other members of the committee 
for your excellent appraisal of English teach- 
ing on the island. We are especially pleased 
with your acceptance of the basic assump- 
tion on which we are working; that is, on 
the assumption that English for our children 
is psychologically a foreign language and 
that for teaching it we need special methods 
and materials. 

During the last 3 years we have been im- 
plementing the changes which you suggest 
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as fast as time and resources permit. In the 
spring of 1948 we introduced the oral ap- 
proach developed in the language training 
program of the Armed Forces during the last 
war. In applying the techniques of the oral 
approach we have been advised by Dr. Charles 
C. Fries, of the English Language Institute of 
the University of Michigan and have used 
his analysis of American English as the basis 
for the selection of the language content to 
be taught. 

In the fall of the school year 1948-49, an 
administrative reorganization was effected 
and a program of orientation for teachers 
and administrators was begun. The number 
of supervisors at both insular and local levels 
was increased. Before 1948-49 there were 
3 g_neral supervisors of English and 24 local 
supervisors. Today there are 7 insular super- 
visors, not including the director of the pro- 
gram, and 65 local supervisors. 

The new approach was implanted by means 
of demonstration classes, of which hundreds 
were given. 

The next step was the preparation of ma- 
terials. Unfortunately, there are no books 
for teaching English as a second language to 
public school children. In order to tide us 
over until we could write language text- 
books suitable for our situation, the insular 
supervisory staff prepared and issued a three- 
volume teachers’ manual. We were for- 
tunate in having the assistance of Dr. 
Charles C. Fries and in being able to use his 
research. In the matter of procedures we 
were able to guide ourselves somewhat by the 
work being done at the English Language 
Institute and at Teachers College, Columbia. 
But, both of these two places work with 
educated adults, in small classes, with Eng- 
lish speaking teachers, with the best in 
equipment, and in an English-speaking en- 
vironment—conditions which differ greatly 
from those under which we work. 

Our situation, as you know, is charac- 
terized by huge classes, lack of books and 
equipment, non-English speaking teachers, 
a Spanish-speaking environment, and a high 
percentage of economically and culturally 
underprivileged pupils. 

In regard to the English of our teachers, 
we have done much toward improving it, but 
certainly, not enough. We need continental 
teachers but how to get them is a different 
matter. In the first place, our salary scale 
is so low that few teachers from the States 
are interested in coming down here and, in 
the second, our budget does not permit us 
to hire the number of teachers we would need 
if we were to make English teaching what it 
should be. It is well to remember in dis- 
cussing the question of the proficiency in 
English of our teachers, that they are the 
products of our schools when everything 
was taught in English. Those who think 
that the pupils would fare better now if all 
subjects were taught in English might re- 
fiect on these things. The schools then were 
highly selective. Classes were smaller than 
they are now for pupils who could not get 
along in English were dropped. We had many 
English-speaking teachers, especially in the 
high schools. If our present teachers are 
representative products of such schools and 
such a system, surely a return to teaching 
in English under present school conditions 
would be no solution. Of course, to make 
the schools selective again and drop every- 
one who couldn’t get along in English, as I 
understand is done in the high school of 
Hawaii, would be unthinkable in Puerto Rico. 

We know that there would be a tremendous 
demand for English classes for prospective 
migrants and other adults but our present 
budget can not carry such a program. Busi- 
ness Education Service, a division’of the In- 
sular Board for Vocational Education, offers 
& few classes to policemen, waiters, taxicab 
drivers, and so forth, but those are the only 
adult classes we are able to offer. 

We are pleased that you recognize that in 
spite of the many handicaps and limitations, 


much has been done to provide for better 
English teaching on the island. We are also 
glad that you realize that lack of economic 
resources is the principal cause of the de- 
ficiencies you encountered. 

How can Puerto Rican English teachers be 
expected to speak fluent, correct English if 
they never have a chance to travel to the 
United States and how can anything but a 
very small number of them afford to make 
trips up north on the salaries they earn? 

Again let me say that I think your report 
is accurate and fair and that we appreciate 
greatly the suppor: you have given us. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. PAauLine M. Rosas, 
Director, English Section 
(By order of the Commissioner). 


Forty-nine Years of Faithful Service— 
Joseph H. McGann, Sr., Chief Clerk, 
House Committee on Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, Joe 
McGann has today just completed 49 
years of service with the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and Public Works, 
having served as temporary clerk, assist- 
ant clerk and clerk of the former com- 
mittee for a period of 45 years, and as 
clerk of the Committee on Public 
Works during the past 4 years. He has 
served under the following chairmen: 
Theodore E. Burton, Ohio, 7 years; D. S. 
Alexander, New York, 2 years; Stephen 
M. Sparkman, Florida, 6 years; John H. 
Small, North Carolina, 2 years; Charles 
A. Kennedy, Iowa, 2 years; S. Wallace 
Dempsey, New York, 10 years; Joseph J. 
Mansfield, Texas, 16 years; George A. 
Dondero, Michigan, 2 years; and Will M. 
Whittington, Mississippi, 2 years. He is 
now serving under the new chairman, 
CHartes A. Buckiey, New York, as chief 
clerk. 

During his early service the appro- 
priations for river and harbor and flood 
control projects averaged a little over 
$28,000,000 annually. He has seen them 
grow to $656,000,000, the amount appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1951. Many 
changes occurred in the membership of 
the committees during his service. 
While the number serving on the com- 
mittees varies from 17 to 27, he has 
served under 262 members. 

Joe McGann came to Washington on 
January 31, 1902, for a temporary assign- 
ment of 2 weeks with the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, and he has been 
here ever since. His service began with 
the Fifty-seventh Congress, and it is not 
known of anyone who was connected 
with that Congress who is here at this 
time. 

Recognized as an expert and authority 
on rivers and harbors and flood con- 
trol matters, he has served these com- 
mittees well and faithfully for nearly a 
half of a century. Such a record is 
unique, and is a testimonial to his ability 
and devotion to his life’s work. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from Human Events, issue of Janu- 
ary 24, 1951: 

Tue REAL DETERRENT 
(By Bonner Feliers) 
I 

The logic of the December 20 broadcast 
by ex-President Hoover and that of the Jan- 
uary 5 address by Senator Tarr is compell- 
ing. Nevertheless critics found in the ad- 
dresses implications of a complete abandon- 
ment of Europe with all the resultant dan- 
gers from such a course. 

These critics, however, have apparently 
misinterpreted the Hoover-Tart position. It 
is true that both strongly opposed the ad- 
ministration’s program which would risk 
ground combat in Europe azainst the full 
weight of the Red Army. Mr. Hoover said, 
“Any attempt to make war on the Commu- 
nist mass by land invasion, through the 
quicksands of China, India, or Western Eu- 
rope is sheer folly. That would be the grave- 
yard of millions of American boys.” But 
ex-President Hoover also urged: “Hold the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans with one fron- 
tier on Britain (if she wishes to cooperate); 
the other on Japan, Formosa, and the Philip- 
pines.” Thus Hoover clearly envisaged Brit- 
ain as an air base to deter war in Europe. 

The essence of the Hoover-Tart position 
is @ pragmatic, resourceful attempt to deter 
war, win it if war comes, and in any event 
avoid the slaughter of millions of our youth 
on the Eurasian mainland. 
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The principal reason given for the enor- 
mous European program, which the admin- 
istration is determined to undertake, is that 
it will deter war. 

But will it? 

The contention is that the presence, by 
1953, of 50 or 60 allied divisions will be the 
best possible war deterrent. But against 
these, Russia now could throw 175 divisions, 
some 25 of which are armored. British and 
our own intelligence estimates concede Rus- 
sia can take Europe in a matter of days. 

To offset European reluctance to provide 
manpower, it is proposed to rearm Western 
Germany. But Russia has been quoted in 
the press as having announced that she will 
fight if we rearm these German warriors. 
Our determination to rearm them, therefore, 
can scarcely be classified as a war deterrent. 

Moreover, the stationing of American units 
supported by our Air Force in Western Eu- 
rope—regardless of the peaceful purpose for 
which they are intended—can be interpreted 
with some justification by the Russians as 
an aggressive gesture. 

What then is the true purpose of creating 
this collective defense force for Europe? The 
real hope is that it would act as a delaying 
agent until enough American manpower 
could be brought from the United States to 
turn the tide. In a recent speech, General 
Bradley disclosed the approved administra- 
tion concept of the only way we can win a 
war: “I am convinced beyond any reasonable 
doubt that should this Nation be forced into 
still another conflict, we shall once more be 
forced to gain the inevitable victory over our 
dead bodies—those of our soldiers on the 
ground.” 








If victory for the free peoples of the world 
can only be gained “over our dead bodies— 
those of our soldiers on the ground,” then 
it follows, irrefutably, that the free world 
has enjoyed its last victory. 

It is true that World Wars I and II upset 
the world’s balance of power. However, it 
is impossible for the United States to en- 
deavor to restore this balance on the basis 
of manpower. Today there is no combina- 
tion of free peoples willing to fight which 
can equal numerically the manpower of Rus- 
sia and China. Russia can draw soldiers 
from China’s vast reservoir of youth, merely 
by offering food, clothing, and shelter. We 
are irrevocably on the short end of a 3-to-8 
manpower ratio. 

If western powers are to survive in a war 
against communism, we must somehow man. 
age to gain our decision by methods quite 
different from mass ground combat. In- 
steal we must draw heavily, not primarily on 
our manpower, but rather on the genius of 
our people, 

In one respect our genius, which is derived 
from our free system, lies in the cepacity to 
exploit the weakest links in Stalin’s armor— 
his dissatisfied home population. This weak- 
ness should be exploited by a full-scale psy- 
chological campaign against the Kremlin. 

Instead, however, the presence of our 
forces on the Rhine gives Stalin a visible 
symbol, a unifying agent which tends to 
enlist support of all Russians behind the 
Kremlin, 

Secondly, on the material plane, where 
does our natural genius express itself better 
than in air power? 

bes 

It is right here, in this question of air 
power, that we can find the answer to the 
terrifying fact that numerically we cannot 
hope to right the world’s balance of power. 
To succeed in a program of containment 
we must be able to strike quickly, not just 
on the European fronts but anywhere about 
and within Russia's far-flung borders. 

Only air power has the range, speed and 
flexibility to perform such a mission. Infan- 
try divisions are characterized by enormous 
ponderosity; they cannot be shifted easily 
from one front to another. 

Until ranges are increased, the mass of 
our air power cannot strike Russia without 
the use of overseas bases. Let us make the 
assumption that air bases could be held in 
England and Spain. But the fortunes of war 
might easily deprive us of their use. Sound 
military planning must provide flexibility 
to meet just such a misfortune. Africa 
might be utilized as a huge north and south 
approach to air bases in Libya or Egypt, from 
which medium bombers and long-range 
fighters could strike deep into Russia. From 
the Mediterranean shore of Libya it is less 
than 2,000 miles to the Baltic. It is only 
1,500 miles to Russia’s chief source of oil— 
Baku, in the Caucasus. 

Indeed it is Africa which offers the best 
available ground to offset the potential 
weakness of Europe and its periphery. A 
superior allied air force based in Libya could 
interrupt the supply routes leading from 
Russia into Europe. It would be a true de- 
terrent to war, infinitely more effective in 
protecting Western Europe than all the in- 
fantry divisions we could station on Europe's 
eastern frontier. 

As a matter of fact, in 1942 as United States 
Military Attaché to Egypt I proposed re- 
peatedly a similar plan to the War Depart- 
ment. It was my thought that from Tur- 
key—which later came into the war—our 
escorted B-24’s could cut Hitler's supply lines 
between the Black and Baltic Seas. At this 
time the Nazi forces were overextended, 
pinned down, desperately attempting to 


crack the Leningrad-Moscow-Stalingrad line. 
Had Nazi supply lines been severed by air 
strikes, the entire Hitler effort would have 
collapsed. This concept was favored both 
by President Roosevelt and Assistant Secre- 
tary John McCloy but vetoed by General 
Marshall. 

However, at this point, I should serve a 
warning. In 1942 the political situation in 
the Middle East and Africa was much less 
unfavorable than it is today. Much bitter 
history has been made since then. 

We cannot hold North African bases, un- 
less we enjoy the friendship of all the peo- 
ples in the Middle East. We must have these 
peoples’ consent to use their bases. Hence 
on the diplomatic plane, constructive 
changes are absolutely necessary. 
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Providing this political problem is solved, 
militarily we can hold bases in Africa. The 
difference between holding these and bases 
on the mainland of Europe lies in the fact 
that in Europe the bulk of the Red Army can 
be thrown against the land forces defend- 
ing the frontier. Against African bases only 
a small fraction of the Red army could be 
brought to bear. These bases have the in- 
cidental protection of great natural bar- 
riers—the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, 
the Red Sea, and a thousand miles of desert 
where the going is most difficult. 

Attacks against African bases by the Red 
army would have to be launched over the 
long and vulnerable desert route or they 
would have to be airborne. Because of these 
natural barriers there is no way that the 
full power of the Red army can be used 
against Africa. Consequently African air 
bases can be defended by limited ground 
forces—provided we have sufficient air power 
to control the air above them. 

If we neglect to take advantage of air 
bases in North Africa, Russia could move 
through this strategic area which is the 
easiest of all roads to the conquest of Africa, 
Then Africa and her vast natural resources, 
including uranium, would fall like ripe fruit 
into Stalin’s lap. On the other hand, were 
we to lose the entire Continent of Europe, we 
could still hold Africa with air supremacy 
over Egypt and Libya. 

Although our fleet could not safely oper- 
ate in the Mediterranean until we won the 
battle of the air, supply of African bases by 
air is nevertheless feasible. Meanwhile our 
fleet could service bases on the Gold Coast of 
Africa. Air-facilities already exist at Taka- 
radi. During the war a number of landing 
strips were built between Takaradi and Khar- 
toum. From Khartoum north to the Medi- 
terranean is an easy flight. 

Also, an air force operating from North 
African bases would be of enormous diver- 
sionary value. Attacks could be launched to 
draw the Red air force into combat over 
especially selected areas so that strategic 
bombers, from bases in North America, could 
make atomic assaults against critical areas 
deep into Russia. 

More than anything else, Russia fears air 
power. It is the one weapon against which 
Russia's terrific ground forces, enormous dis- 
stances, and winters are impotent. Stalin 
has amply demonstrated this fear of air 
power in his present program of engaging 
our ground forces by satellite powers so that 
his own war potential—heavy industries, 
hydroelectric power, oi! fields, oil storage, and 
communications are immune from our air 
attack. 

A plan to strike from African bases is in 
no wise an abandonment of Europe. Rather 
it is the surest way to prevent war and win 
it, with minimum punishment for our allies, 
if war comes, 
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Remarks of Hon. Dean Rusk on Television 
Show, Battle Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the remarks of the 
Honorable Dean Rusk, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, on 
the National Broadcasting Co. television 
show, Battle Report, Sunday, January 28, 
1951: 


Today I wish to say a word to those who 
ask why we stay in Korea. It is a serious 
question—because men’s lives are at stake— 
and it deserves a serious answer. 

We are in Korea because we are trying 
to prevent a world war and the frightful 
destruction of life which such a war would 
produce, 

The thousands who have died in Korea 
have sacrificed their lives in a struggle to 
prevent the millions of deaths which world 
war would surely bring. 

The issue in Korea is aggression. We can 
face it, or we can run away from it. If we 
face it, we have a chance to organize the 
determination of the world against aggres- 
sion, to show the aggressor that his crime 
will not be accepted and that his crime will 
not pay. If we succeed, the aggressor may 
hold his hand. If we run away from it, the 
aggressor will learn that there is great profit 
in crime, that he will not be resisted, and 
that his victims are weak and can be de- 
stroyed at will. 

These are not theories but hard facts, We 
Americans have already had one unforget- 
table lesson about what happens when un- 
bridled ambition goes unchecked. We have 
seen the world. go down the trail from Man- 
churia to Ethiopia to Munich to Poland and, 
finally, to Pearl Harbor. We must not tread 
this path again. 

Let us not be discouraged too soon. At 
the end of World War II the human race 
almost succeeded in doing what men have 
dreamed about for centuries, i. e., in organ- 
izing a world to keep the peace, Only one 
government stands in the way. That gov- 
ernment is a dictatorship which has behind 
it considerable power. But the peace-loving 
world itself is strong and we cannot afford 
to give up our goal just when we have come 
so close. 

We are in Korea because we cannot afford 
to leave Red China and its neighbors under 
the impression that the forces of Peiping 
are irresistible and that Red China's neigh- 
bors must now come to terms with com- 
munism at the cost of their freedom. 

The vaunted power of Red China is being 
unmasked in Korea. Chinese soldiers do not 
relish the punishment they are getting from 
our guns and planes and ships. They are 
learning that their masters have tricked 
them into a war of foreign aggression. They 
are learning that their masters have put 
them into battle without provision for mini- 
mum care in case of wounds or sickness or 
frostbite. In other words, Red China is 
learning a great deal about the cost of ag- 
gression. 

We are in Korea because we cannot aban- 
don 20,000,000 gallant Koreans to commu- 
nism. We and they have fought side by side 
against aggression for several months, some- 
times in defeat and sometimes in victory. 
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We cannot now abandon our comrades to 
the fate which would be theirs if the Com- 


age in the face of adversity. 

Our gallant force in Korea is fully able 
to take care of itself. We should not act 
like a defeated Nation when in fact we have 
not been defeated. 

The willingness and ability of the entire 
free world to increase its strength and to 
join its forces to insure their mutual de- 
fense depends to a considerable extent upon 
the attitude of the United States. Our 
strength is increasing rapidly as is that of 
our friends, 

If we can show that we have both the 
will and the ability to defend ourselves, the 
main attack may be averted. Our attitude 
in this situation may easily determine the 
course of history for years to come. That 
course may lead to peace or it may lead to 
disaster. nis great Nation cannot let his- 
tory say of us that we chose the road to 
disaster because we were unwilling to fight 


for peace. 


Ethel May Ness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, as you know, was the birthday of 
one of the greatest leaders our coun- 
try has ever known—Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. This man was not only great 
as a President of these United States, 
but was outstanding in his fight against 
the dreaded disease of poliomyelitis. 

It is only fitting, then, that I call to 
your attention one who, while not as 
great in the ranks of our country, is 
just as great in her struggle against the 


13 years old—very young to have to 
fight such an overwhelming force—but 


. 


Ethel was admitted to the Sister Eliza- 
beth Kenny Foundation Hospital at the 
lersey City Medical Center, Jersey City, 
. J., on September 26, 1950. The diag- 
infantile paralysis. Three 
admission, her condition was 
bad she could not sit up. The case 
was a little late in coming to the Sister 
clinic, as many cases of polio are, 

by Dr. Marvin 


by Miss Valorie Harvey, chief technician 
of the foundation. 


While all hope had been abandoned 
that this child would again walk, I would 
like to point out, Mr. Speaker, that to- 
day, after just a matter of a few months 
at the Sister Kenny clinic, Ethel can 
take a few steps, and it is the hope that 
before long she will again be walking and 
playing along with the 84 percent of the 
patients who received ireatment through 
the Sister Kenny hospitals and clinics 
throughout the Nation. 

It has been my privilege to serve on 
several committees to help raise funds 
for this worthy organization, so that 
they can continue to lend a helping hand 
to the victims of polio. We in New Jer- 
sey have a feeling of security because 
of the closeness of the hospital in Jersey 
City. It is my sincere hope that it will 
be the realization of every State in the 
Union to boast of a Sister Kenny Hos- 
pital so that the thousands and thou- 
sands of polio cases, that are yet to come, 
can be helped. 

I want to congratulate the Sister 
Kenny Foundation for the wonderful job 
they are doing for the people of America, 
There is no discrimination, as to race, 
creed, or color, when patients are ad- 
mitted to the care of the foundation. 
Any patient who is referred by his physi- 
cian, is admitted to any of the hospitals 
or clinics provided a bed is available. I 
would also like to extend my congratula- 
tions to Mr. Marvin Klein, of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., executive director, Dr. Mar- 
vin A. Stevens, medical director, the 
Honorable Rex G. Williams, executive 
director of the eastern area, their chief 
technician, Miss Valorie Harvey, the 
Australian nurse who was personally 
trained and brought to this country by 
Sister Kenny, Thomas J. Duffy, the di- 
rector of Hudson, Bergen, and Essex 
Counties, and to the thousands of grad- 
uate nurses of the Uiuited States, who 
have devoted their professions to the 
Sister Kenny Foundation. 

However, tonight, let our thoughts 
stray to that little 13-year-old girl who 
will be celebrating her first victory in 
her wheel chair, when she receives her 
diploma from the hands of Dr. John 
Bossart, commissioner of education of 
the State of New Jersey, who is personal- 
ly being sent by Gov. Alfred E. Dris- 
coll to extend his congratulations and 
best wishes. 

I, too, would like to publicly extend 
my felicitations to Ethel and encourage 
her, and the many like her, to be inspired 
by the great example of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 


Our Safety in Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 
Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, it gives 


me pleasure to read and insert as a part 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an edi- 
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torial published in the Daily Democrat 
News, in Marshall, Saline County, Mo. 
Rosier N. Hains, editor and publisher, is 
noted for his ability to express in clear 
and forceful manner the economic and 
international problems with which we 
are confronted and to comment upon 
them iiutelligently with sensible and 
sound suggestions on our policy and 
course of action we should adopt and fol- 
low. I commend the editorial to the 
attention of all Members of Congress: 
Our SaFETY IN PREPAREDNESS 


For the last 4 or 5 years there has been 
constant talk of peace. The United States 
has done everything possible, even border- 
ing on appeasement, to attain peace, and 
today we are much further from peace than 
when the talks first began. It would seem 
the prudent thing would be to stop talking 
peace and prepare for the war that seems 
inevitable. Peace can be accepted on short 
notice but it takes time to prepare for war. 

Russia has stated repeatedly that commu- 
nism and capitalism cannot exist in the same 
world and that they will not -top until capi- 
talism is overthrown. 

Russia’s strategy has been to divide and 
conquer and to date it has worked success- 
fully. That country is now attempting to 
make a deal with Germany whereby Russia 
would withdraw her armies from Germany 
and turn that entire country over to the 
Germans to rule. Of course, that is just 
@ ruse to weaken the western allies and it 
would only be a short time until Russia 
would occupy that nation, the best in all 
Europe. 

The United States and her western allies 
cannot afford to let Russia occupy Germany 
for then the war materials that Russia needs 
so badly, steel, coal, etc., would be available 
in such quantities and with Russia’s un- 
limited slave labor, she could never be de- 
feated. Thus country after country—Eng- 
land, Africa, South America—would succumb 
to that overwhelming power. 

There has been some criticism of England, 
France, and other western allied countries 
for not preparing more and faster for their 
defense. It must be remembered those coun- 
tries are right now looking down a gun bar- 
rel in the hand of a ruthless dictator and 
are rightfully afraid to provoke Russia to 
march. 

This country should start tomorrow to pre- 
pare for war and reach the peak as quickly 
as this country attained it during World 
War Il. We lived through that struggle then 
and we can do it again, quicker and more 
efficiently. Why wait for another Pearl Har- 
bor before preparing for war to the limit? 
It would be much better to reach the peak 
of the last war in preparedness and never 
use the war equipment and men than to be 
forced to defend ourselves when unpre- 
pared. If we could win a bloodless world 
war III by preparedness we could afford the 
financial loss, or rather the cost of the pre- 
paredness. We should be lavish in our ex- 
penditures for equipment that would save 
the lives of our boys. 

Had we started several years ago to turn 
out thousands of tanks, bombers, fighters, 
artillery, and all necessary fighting equip- 
ment, we could today turn some of this 
equipment over to Chiang Kai-shek for a 
diversional war, could arm the thousands of 
Japanese who are already army-trained. 
The same would be true with the soldiers in 
Germany, England, France, and our other 
allies. 

It has been said that Russia fears an 
armed Germany more than she does the atom 
bomb. If we could show an overwhelming 
force, it is possible Russia might decide that 
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it cannot rule the world and would accept 
@ peace of our own dictating. 

Should Russia decide to march in Europe 
before the United States is prepared there is 
no doubt she would reach the waters of the 
Atlantic within weeks. We must not permit 
that. She would have then all the war pro- 
duction she needs and we could not use the 
atom bomb, for that would kill our innocent 
friends along with the enemy. However, 
France, Belgium, and other countries should 
be warned that if they give up without a 
struggle as they did in World War II, their 
country will not be immune to A-bombing if 
the occasion demands such action. 

Would you be willing to attack Russia 
without advance warning if you knew by so 
doing it would save the lives of hundreds of 
theusands of our boys and millions of lives 
of others? Then the United States must do 
something that she has never done before, 
for this struggle is going to be one for sur- 
vival. 

Russia would not give the United States 
30 days’ notice of an attack. Instead it 
would come suddenly, without warning. 

Russia is ready right now to march in 
Europe but as long as the Kremlin leaders 
see we are doing nothing but accumulating 
bombs they feel they can wait. If Russia 
believed we were ready and might do some- 
thing now then Moscow would start imme- 
diately. " 

We are not in Korea because we are a bel- 
ligerent nation and wish to fight for the fun 
of it, but we are fighting in Korea for self- 
protection by keeping communism from the 
United States. Our interests in Europe are 
for that very same purpose. 

We must select the time and place to start 
world war III. When we learn that Russia is 
about to start to overrun Europe, we must 
drop enough atom bombs on her armies in 
Eastern Germany, on her industries in Rus- 
sia, to deliver a knock-out blow until time 
can be gained to put a strong army in Ger- 
many. We must never have another Nor- 
mandy Beach, Okinawa, Iwo Jima, Tarawa, 
and other beaches, as we did in World 
War II. 

Should the western Allies ever penetrate 
the iron curtain the going should be easy, 
as 90 percent of the people of the Communist- 
occupied countries should join the crusade 
for freedom. 

It has been reported that the Russian army 
and also the Red Chinese army live on the 
land they are invading. Just imagine a 
ruthless horde of men, unrestrained by mili- 
tary rule, overrunning a civilized country, 
allowed to loot and murder civilians at will. 
That privilege is about the only recompense 
they receive for being in the army. It has 
been reported that Red China intends to kill 
100,000,000 of their people, possibly all old 
ones and political objectors. 

It is believed that the United States has 
the capacity to produce about 10 bombs to 
every 1 the Russians produce, if they have 
such a bomb. 

If this war is to be won with A-bombs, why 
delay dropping them until Russia has a suf- 
ficient quantity. If we had a thousand 
bombs today, two thousand would not be 
of any use to us, for a thousand should be 
more than enough to devastate Russia. 

There has been some criticism of our enter- 
ing the Korean War. Perhaps we shouldn't, 
but that shouldn’t cause a division in our 
war effort here. If the United Nations can 
only cling to an entrenched beachhead at 
Pusan for a considerable length of time, 
many thousands of Chinese will be killed and 
at the same time prevent the Reds from 
starting a war somewhere else, which they 
would surely do, flushed with victory. That 
next country would probably be Japan, only 
150 miles away and wholly unprepared with- 
out an army. 

The people of the United States should 
realize they are now in an undeclared war 


of survival and it is up to us to save the 
world. It is folly to think that we could 
stand by and see all the remainder of the 
world overrun by communism and expect to 
withstand the combined forces of the world. 
The United States is the prize that is more 
important to Russia than all the remaincer 
of the world. 


The Draft’s Lower Limit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of January 24, 
1951: 

THe Drarr’s Lower LIMIT 


A basic question in the problem of achiev- 
ing systematic, intelligent mobilization of 
manpower for the various requirements of 
the defense program is: Shall the minimum 
age for induction into the Armed Forces be 
lowered to 18? 

Until that highly controversial question is 
answered by Congress, the size of the man- 
power pool from which the services will draw 
their necessary additional strength will re- 
main uncertain. And so will the selective 
service regulations governing classification of 
men in the present draft-age span (19 
through 25); and that, in turn, makes un- 
certain the volume of the labor supply for 
defense production. 

We say that the minimum draft age should 
not be dropped to 18; that it positively 
should not be lower than the 18% years 
suggested by Senator Tart, and that it can 
safely remain. at 19, barring this country’s 
envelopment in a general war. We say that 
on the basis of objective considerations un- 
tinged by the emotional opposition to the 
drafting of 18-year-olds that is manifested, 
quite understandably, by so many parents. 

One of the most important considerations 
is that too many youths have not reached 
true maturity at 18; too many at that age 
lack the physical and emotional development 
that is needed to make them of full value 
in military service and to permit them to 
profit, rather than be harmed, by a period in 
the Armed Forces. A far larger percentage 
of present-day, often excessively sheltered 
young men have, at age 19, the state of 
maturity required for military service, than 
possess it at 18. 

Furthermore, the lowering of the draft age 
to 18 probably would not add to the Na- 
tion's potential in military manpower as 
much as the more rabid advocates of the 
18-year-old draft have led us to believe. The 
plans to drop the minimum draft age by 1 
year contemplate that inductions shall start 
at age 18 or on the completion of high school, 
whichever is later. If the Cleveland schools 
are a good criterion, and they should be, the 
average youth completes high school nearer 
the age of 19 than 18. 

The average age of the young people who 
will be graduated from Cleveland high 
schools at the end of this semester will be 
18 years and 9 months, we discovered. We 
also learned that of the youths beginning 
the final semester of high school last Sep- 
tember, more were 18 or older than were 
younger than 18. 

We are impressed, too, with unquestioned 
data showing that the military services can 
attain their planned goal in personnel by 
keeping the draft age limits as they are, 19 
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through 25, and still have a margin of re- 
serve amounting to about 470,000 men. 

And it should be pointed out, as the United 
States News and World Report shows, that 
none of our Atlantic Pact allies, nor our one 
great potential enemy, Russia, begins draft- 
ing men at 18. Here are the ages at which 
draft or general military conscription begins 
in various countries: Russia, 19; England, 
18 years, 3 months; France, 20; Norway, 20; 
Italy, 21; Belgium, 20; Netherlands, 20; Den- 
mark, 20; and Spain, 20. Does it seem rea- 
sonable to ask the draft to a lower age 
in this country than in countries whose ex- 
istence is more immediately threatened by 
Communist imperialism than is ours? 

We reiterate, then, our belief that the 
minimum draft age can safely be kept at 19. 
But, in revising the selective-service act, 
Congress should call on the Armed Forces to 
lower physical requirements, in the light of 
the fact that a goodly percentage of men in 
uniform perform noncombatant functions, 
and thus reduce the number of young men 
obtaining physical exemptions from service. 
Congress should also stipulate that all the 
manpower for the Armed Forces be raised 
by selective service, instead of by the cha- 
otic method of part enlistment and part 
drafting. It should, however, permit men 
under 19 to volunteer—and be placed in the 
branch of service that can use-them best and 
needs them most—if the facts in each case 
warrant a selective-service board’s authoriz- 
ing the enlistment. 

Such a set-up as this would be a modified 
form of universal military service. It would 
postpone college education for most men 
turning 19 years of age and it would greatly 
deplete college enrollments, and that seems 
inevitable. But, in order to spare many 
educational institutions from utter collapse, 
provisions should be made for assignment to 
colleges, by the military services, of men in 
uniform who are selected for scientific and 
technical training. 


Reducing Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the Ap- 
propriations Committee voted Monday 
to go back to the method of handling 
appropriation bills that was in vogue up 
until the second session of the Eighty- 
first Congress. 

I hope that now the committee will 
get to work on the budget estimates that 
have been sent to Congress by the Presi- 
dent, and that the members will realize 
the serious situation that confronts the 
committee and the Congress. 

The majority of the committee felt 
that there was greater opportunity for 
reducing appropriations with the method 
which they have chosen than existed in 
the single-package appropriation bill, 
and for some of the following reasons: 

First. With the single package appro- 
priation bill only one motion to recom- 
mit is possible and that hit effectively 
only one item in the over-all bill, 
whereas if you have separate bills for 
each department the motion to recom- 
mit on the separate bills can bring out 
for a separate vote the most glaring 
items in that bill which need to be cor- 
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rected. The Congress can be put on 
record in each of the bills for or against 
spending 


unnecessary ; 

Second. The Congress can also, under 
the provisions for separate bills, have a 
separate vote on the passage of any one 
of the bills and, if it has been loaded 
with unnecessary spending, be put on 
record for or against the passage of that 
bill; whereas with the omnibus bill there 
could be only one record vote and Mem- 
bers would not feel free to vote against 
the enormous number of items in it, 
whereas this hesitation would not exist 
with the separate bill. 

All of the cuts that should be claimed 
in the first and second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress were made by the 
subcommittees, with the single exception 
of foreign relief where the cuts were 
made mostly in conference, and in the 
final amendment which was adopted to 
the bill reducing it $550,000,000 and 
turning it over to the President to allo- 
cate, Of that $550,000,000, $75,000,000 
in budget estimates have been sent up 
on one item alone, and other restora- 
tions on many other items so that what 
will be saved in the long run out of the 
$550,000,000 remains a big question 
mark. 

What savings were made were not be- 
cause of the omnibus bill. They were 
because of the action of the subcommit- 
tees. What we. need in the Appropria- 
tions Committee is to build up in that 
committee a willingness and capacity to 
cut the appropriations. With that spirit 
it will be possible to reduce the bills by 
sufficient amounts so that it will be possi- 
ble through increased taxes to balance 
the budget next year. 

However, that is only a little of the 
situation that we are facing. 

On July 1, 1950, we had left unex- 
pended $13,500,000,000 according to Pres- 
ident Truman's budget. He has asked 
for appropriations aggregating $88,000,- 
000,000, making a total of $101,500,000,- 
000. He estimates expenditures in the 
fiscal year 1951, in which we are now 
operating at $47,500,000,000, which will 
leave, on July 1, 1951, a balance of $54,- 
000,000,000. His estimates of any obli- 
gational authority for 1951 total $94,500,- 
000,000, which will make available for 
expenditures, if they are allowed, $148,- 
500,000,000. He estimates expenditures 
in that year to be $71,500,000,000, which 
will leave a balance unexpended on July 
1, 1952, of $77,000,000,000. If we have 
appropriations of $94,500,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1953, there will be available 
$171,500,000,000; and there would no 
doubt be expenditures of at least $90,- 
000,000,000, so that if the Congress 
should os provide additional reve- 
000,000,000, thereby provid- 
semning the budget in the fiscal 
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vance look at what might happen is to 
show that the United States Govern- 
ment, with the burden that it has as- 


sumed internationall”, is rapidly spend- 
ing itself into bankruptcy. 


If we are going to survive, it is going 
to be necessary for the Appropriations 
Committee to drastically reduce non- 
defense expenditures and the appropria- 
tions for defense which are not necessary 
and will not contribute to the national 
security. 

It means the most thoroughgoing ef- 
fort at cutting appropriations that has 
ever been attempted in the Congress, and 
I hope that the committee will very 
shortly start work on its job. 

Its job is to cut appropriations and 
cut out the fat which the department 
heads have inveigled the Budget Bureau 
into submitting to Congress. 

We should not be spending any more 
time quibbling about procedure. 


MacArthar at 71 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial appear- 
ing in the New York Times, Friday, Jan- 
uary 26, 1951, concerning the birthday 
of a great American: 

MACARTHUR AT 71 


Again as so often in the past, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur celebrates a birthday today sur- 
rounded by war maps and battle reports. It 
is his seventy-first, and perhaps the most 
significant birthday of his life. For it finds 
him, after one of history's greatest victories 
over one totalitarian system, and at an age 
when generals are usually in retirement, in 
the position of the first military commander 
of the United Nations, leading the forces of 
freedom in a struggle against aggression by 
another totalitarian system. 

In some respects this new struggle must 
also be the most bitter of his life. For the 
moral and political imponderables involved 
in it have so circumscribed the freedom of 
military action that after snatching victory 
from initial defeat at the hands of one foe 
he has not only been forced to withdraw be- 
cause of the intervention of another and 
mightier enemy, but has also been compelled 
to report that because of this new aggression 
he has been unable to achieve the objectives 
for which the United Nations entered the 
Korean war. This development, as is now 
known, was in the cards from the moment 
that the United Nations determined to resist 
North Korean Communist aggression by force 
of arms, and especially after it instructed 
General MacArthur to insure conditions of 
stability throughout Korea. Yet, in some 
quarters, efforts have been made to saddle 
almost the entire blame for this develop- 
ment, not on the new Chinese Communist 
aggressors, where it belongs, but on General 
MacArthur. 

No doubt like most positive personalities, 
General MacArthur has the capacity of 
arousing both profound loyalty and sharp 
animosity, and military strategy is the fa- 
vorite subject of dispute among generals 
themselves. But the mainsprings of the 
criticism leveled against General MacArthur 
may well be found in efforts of delinquent 
members of the United Nations to cover up 
the inadequacy or total lack of their military 
aid for an enterprise which they supported in 
principle but not in practice. 
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General MacArthur who, as Allied com- 
mander in Japan, has wrought a peaceful 
revolution in that country and saved his 
army in Korea from the onslaught of a su- 
perior enetay, to put it in a position to strike 
back again, can pass over such criticism with 
equanimity. So can the United States, which 
sponsors him. We therefore join with other 
friends in wishing him happy returns of the 
day and in expressing the hope that a kind 
destiny will preserve him in vigor and good 
health to advance the cause for which he 
and the free world are fighting. 


Russian Crab Imports Stopped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Government, after 11 
long months of investigation, finally has 
acted to stop further imports into this 
country of Russian canned crab. 

The Russian canned crab is produced 
and packed under slave-labor conditions 
in slave-labor camps. Costs were so low 
for the Russians that American fisher- 
men and cannery workers could not and 
should not be expected to compete with 
this slave labor. It was a question of 
shutting off these Russian crab imports 
or our own American crab fishing indus- 
try, in which millions have been invested 
in boats, gear, and shore installations, 
being financially ruined. 

One of those principally responsible 
for calling the attention of Congress and 
the country to what Russian slave labor 
has been doing to our crab fishing indus- 
try was Victor Riesel, whose column “In- 
side Labor” appears in 154 American 
daily newspapers. 

Mr. Riesel now believes our Treasury 
Department should act to bar further im- 
ports of Russian furs into the United 
States, and Iagree with him. These im- 
portations of furs are destroying our 
American fur industry. 

In the first 10 months of last year 
Russia shipped into the United States 
furs valued at $19,599,919 according to 
figures I obtained from the Department 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Riesel’s arguments as to why Rus- 
sian fur imports of about $2,000,000 a 
month should be stopped were discussed 
by him in one of his recent columns. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include Mr. Riesel’s article 
herewith: 

Now that we've finally shoved Soviet slave- 
packed Chatka crabmeat off American tabies 
the time is now to get Soviet slave furs off 
the backs of American women, or there will 
be more razor-sharp shrapnel in the backs of 
our boys. 

It took us a year. But we finally pressured 
our Government into admitting officially that 
the Soviets run slave camps; that the Reds 
use forced, convict, and indentured labor; 
and that faceless political slaves catch and 
pack the crabs sold to us for good old Ameri- 
can folding money. 

So, very quietly and very unnoticed, last 
Friday when virtually every newsman had 
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been mobilized to cover and try to under- 
stand the big wage and price freeze, the 
Treasury Department banned the importa- 
tion of this delicacy from Kamchatka, land 
of the world’s finest slave camps. 

This is the first time any Soviet product 
has been barred from the United States. 
Okay. -I will no longer crab over the red 
crabs. But the fact is that we didn’t wait for 
the White House to move. Our A. F. of L. 
longshoremen have been sending the stuff 
back for months. 

What we now want is for the Federals to 
close our ports to the $50,000,000 worth of 
other junk the Soviets are dumping here 
each year, so they can supply American dol- 
lars to their camouflaged agents. across the 
world to buy rubber, copper, and steel for the 
Red war machine. The stuff is coming in 
boatloads. Each cargo hold is filled with 
$50,000 to $70,600 worth of furs, beads, stones, 
hats, and even religious items. 

The labor leaders with whom I organized 
the original boycott are furious, but helpless. 
It took us a year to get crab meat barred. It 
took 6 months to force the weird Department 
of Commerce's Office of International Trade 
to stop sending stuff to Soviet China via 
Hong Kong. 

How long will it take us to stop this other 
blood money from pouring into the hands of 
Soviet foreign trade commissars? But we're 
going to try. Here are the facts: 

The dirtiest role in this business is being 
played by British merchants. My friends in 
the British Cabinet will attest that I’ve never 
criticized them unjustly. But now they're 
dirty. They’re fronting for the Soviet for- 
eign trade state trusts. Millions of dollars’ 
worth of Red slave-skinned furs are first sold 
to British brokers. These traders then hold 
auction in London, There the furs are resold 
and reshipped to American (if you'll excuse 
the expression in this context) furriers. 

To avoid our longshoremen’s boycott the 
furriers send their stuff to Montreal in the 
east and to Vancouver and Seattle in the 
west. 

Seattle is getting the biggest play today. 
Many a longshoreman there was trained by 
Harry Bridges and unloads the stuff for love 
as well as money. 

The furs are then trucked from Canad, or 
packed into freight cars to complete their 
dollar trek from the original Leningrad sjuc- 
tion to the New York fur market, via Eng- 
land. Jolly chaps, the British. All the while 
the big furriers, many of whom worked close- 
ly with the Communist-led furriers’ unions 
in the 1926 days of the union’s “Black Glove” 
gangster organizers, save face by saying 
they've bought the stuff from the English. 

The anti-Communist labor leaders are 
helpless. It would take an army of investi- 
gators to track down the truck and rail ship- 
ments. Another army of organizers would be 
needed to convince the teamsters and freight 
handlers to let the stuff rot on the sidings as 
we did on the docks. 

This trade runs into real dough. Scores of 
millions of dollars. Where does the Soviet 
spend it? Let's look at one item, rubber. We 
have figures for this war-vital stuff for the 
first 11 months of 1950. That’s just about 60 
days ago. In those 11 months the Russians 
bought 10,000 tons of raw rubber from the 
British. That’s just about 20 times more 
than the Soviets picked up from them in all 
of 1949. 

And just to make the Chinese caissons go 
rolling along, the Swiss are shipping alumi- 
num ingots, iron, steel, and rubber tires, for 
example. 

And the American dollar is the one thing 
those ghouls believe in. But the Russians 
have plenty. Obviously the time is now for 
our Government to say loudly, “The whole 
Red land is a slave camp. We want none of 
their goods. It has blood on it. So have the 
dollars our merchants of menace pay for it.” 


It Can Be Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
wholesome and refreshing to know that 
at least one Federal Government agency 
is interested in saving some of the tax- 
Ppayer’s money. That agency is the 
General Accounting Office, headed by 
Lindsay Warren, the _ distinguished 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. In a letter addressed to all 
Congressmen under date of January 29, 
1951, Mr. Warren gives the Congress and 
the country a splendid résumé of what 
can be done in reducing public expendi- 
tures if there is actually a will to do so. 
The letter is as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, January 29, 1951. 

Dear CoNnGrREssMAN: With the many vital 
problems before the Congress today, I know 
you don’t have time to read annual reports 
of Government agencies. Anyway, ours is 
still in the process of printing. But, know- 
ing of the interest of Members in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, an agent of the Con- 
gress and a part of the legislative branch, I 
believe there are certain facts you will want 
to know. That is the reason for this letter, 

The General Accounting Office is an inde- 
pendent and nonpolitical agency. It is a 
part of our system of checks and balances. 
It audits and settles the accounts and claims 
of the Government, and advises and assists 
the Congress and the agencies on matters 
relating to expenditures, 

The Comptroller General is appointed for 
a term of 15 years and cannot b> reappointed. 
He can be removed from office only by the 
Congress. 

During recent years, when it ceems the 
Government has been expanding beyond all 
reasonable comprehension, the GAO has 
proved that it is possible to reduce employ- 
ees. In April 1946, the number of employees 
reached a peak of 14,904. There were 7,063 
employees on January 1, 1951, a reduction of 
7,841 in the last 5 years, of whom 779 were 
transferred to the Post Office Department. 
This has been accomplished through con- 
stant surveys of our work and the elimina- 
tion of procedures which serve no useful 
purpose under present conditions. 

For example, just recently I abolished the 
Accounting and Bookkeeping Division of the 
GAO. This division employed 325 people. 
Certain of the work formerly carried on by 
that division has been transferred to other 
divisions. However, it will be possible to 
carry out the work transferred with 61 peo- 
ple, making a reduction of 264 people and an 
annual salary savings to the GAO of nearly 
$1,000,000. There will be no loss of control 
of public funds. In fact, the revised proce- 
dures should enable the GAO and the Gov- 
ernment generally to do a more competent 





b. 

While practically every agency of the Gov- 
ernment will ask for increased funds for 1952, 
the GAO will request less money than was 
made available to us for 1951. 

A few statistics on our work in the last 
year: 25,300,000 vouchers audited; 492,000 
claims settled; 318,000,200 checks recon- 
ciled; 12,400 decisions rendered to depart- 
ments, agencies, claimants, and others; in- 
spections made of 945 different Government 
offices; 34 comprehensive audits submitted 
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to Congress (for the first time since the 
Government Corporation Control Act of 1945 
audits of Government corporations were up 
to date): 685 reports made to Congress and 
its committees; and 3,500 replies made to 
inquiries from individual Members of Con- 
gress. 

The GAO is one of the few agencies that 
not only pays its way but in addition makes 
a substantial contribution each year to the 
Treasury. Collections from 1941 through 
December 31, 1950, total $718,100,000. This 
money had been illegally or otherwise im- 
properly paid out and it is a fair statement 
to say that little of it would have ever been 
recovered except for the General Accounting 
Office. Collections are impressive, but also 
important is the prevention of illegal or im- 
provident use of funds without waiting to 
collect back what has been paid out ille- 
gally. 

The joint accounting program inaugurated 
in December 1947 by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
and myself, is achieving remarkable success. 
As a result of the program and of legisla- 
tion enacted by the Congress, accounting 
improvements and red-tape cutting are go- 
ing forward with rapid acceleration. 

The GAO is expanding comprehensive, on- 
the-site audits which bring about broader 
coverage, more effective results, less paper 
work, and reduced flow of documents into 
Washington. 

During the Eighty-first Congress, the 
GAO supported the enactment of a number 
of laws which made possible some of the 
improvements just mentioned. Probably the 
most important are the Budget and Account- 
ing Procedures Act of 1950 and the Post 
Office Department Financial Control Act of 
1950. The Budget and Accounting Proce- 
dures Act, among other things, permits the 
elimination of certain procedures upon de- 
termination that the interests of the Gov- 
ernment are otherwise protected. This made 
possible te abolishment of the Accounting 
and Bookkeeping Division mentioned above, 
but this is only an example. Many other 
benefits have resulted and will continue to 
come about. The revisions of procedures 
and improvements made have reached into 
every agency of the Government. 

The Post Office Department Financial Con- 
trol Act made possible the abolishment of 
the Postal Accounts Division of the GAO 
last November 15. The administrative ac- 
counting work which had been done for the 
Post Office Department has been turned over 
to that Department. The GAO should never 
have been given those duties in the first 
place. I have set up a new Postal Audit 
Division which will make comprehensive, 
up-to-date audits of postal financial trans- 
actions, 

It is essential to our economic survival 
not only that the national defense be 
strengthened, but that it be done as effec- 
tively and economically as possible. On this 
score, the GAO bids fair to make a real 
contribution. We will not only audit de- 
fense spending, but will also concentrate 
to seek out excesses, waste, and extrava- 
gances in the defense program. At the same 
time, we will continue to keep a watchful 
eye on civilian spending to ferret out those 
extravagances and frills which our country 
should not and cannot now endure, 

This letter is for your own information 
and no reply is necessary. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lunpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, 
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Werkmen’s Compensation To Apply in 
Case of an Atomic Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am inserting a resolution adopted 
by the Common Council of the City of 
Buffalo, N. Y., in which they memorial- 
ize the Congress of the United States to 
provide workmen’s compensation in the 
case of an attack by atomic bomb: 


WoRKMEN'S COMPENSATION TO APPLY IN CASE 
OF AN ATOMIC ATTACK 

Whereas an effective atomic attack on one 
heavily populated area, or even a single large 
industrial plant, could result in so many 
industrial injuries as to exceed the resources 
and ability of a self-insurer or an insurance 
carrier of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance to furnish compensation benefits and 
might well exceed even the powers of an en- 
tire State to provide such benefits: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this council memorializes 
the Congress of the United States to take 
such action so that adequate provisions may 
be made for the protection, medical care, 
and indemnity to the workmen of this coun- 
try and their dependents in case of an 
atomic attack; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Members of Congress 
from Erie County. 


This resolution, if enacted into law, 
certainly would aid the area in which the 
attack took place in its rehabilitation 
work and at what I believe would be less 
cost financially. I feel it would also 
bring the people as a whole to a con- 
sciousness of their responsibilities. 


Educational Short-Change of the Nation’s 
Children 


EXTENS-9N OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, every 
United States citizen should consider 
the long-term meaning of the New York 
Times educational survey conclusion that 
3,000,000 children are being short 
changed in their education because of 
inadequate buildings, the lack of teach- 
ers, the assignment of poorly trained 
teachers, and the dependence on double- 
time or part-time sessions. 

With record-breaking enrollments 
everywhere, I think the country must 
——— educational needs as defense 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article from the 


January 21 issue of the New York Times 
editorial page entitled “Education in 
Review”: 

EDUCATION IN REVIEW—PvuBLIC ScHooL Sys- 
TEMS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY Face EMER- 
GENCY BECAUSE OF MOBILIZATION 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

Because the needs of the national mobi- 
lization program are so great, American pub- 
lic schools during the coming year will be 
seriously handicapped in their operation. 
The construction of many school buildings 
will have to be postponed, and consequently 
there will be more overcrowding. There will 
be shortages of teachers, and school systems 
will have to accept poorly trained personnel. 
Morale among teachers is low because of their 
income. 

These serious problems confronting the 
Nation’s schools were emphasized last week 
with the publication of the New York Times’ 
annual survey of educational conditions in 
the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 
The schools have not yet made up for the 
losses they suffered during World War II. 
And now, with another emergency facing 
them, educators throughout the country are 
deeply concerned by the potential effects of 
the mobilization program. Some of them 
even use the word “havc..” 

This latest in the series of annual Nation- 
wide surveys by the Times revealed a con- 
dition that is disturbing in its implications: 
$3,000,000 children are being short-changed 
in their education because of inadequate 
buildings, the lack of teachers, the assign- 
ment of poorly trained teachers and the 
dependence on double-time or part-time ses- 
sions. The States report that despite every- 
thing they have been able to do thus far, 
large numbers of pupils are simply receiving 
an inadequate education. 

Serious as the situation is now, it is des- 
tined to become worse because of the in- 
evitable rise in enrollment that results from 
the high wartime and postwar birth rates. 
In the current school year the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have 900,000 
more pupils than they had a year ago—just 
about the largest single gain in any 1 year 
in irecent times. The public schools now 
have a registration o/ nearly 26,000,000. For 
the next 10 years—perhaps fcr longer—en- 
roliment will increase by 500,000 to 1,000,000 
annually. 

IMMEDIATE STEPS URGED 


Educators everywhere recognize the sig- 
nificance of this record-breal-ing enrollment. 
They realize that schools already harassed by 
overcrowding cannot readily add 30 to 40 
percent to their enrollment and continue to 
provide the same kind of education they have 
been offering. They emphasize that immedi- 
ate steps must be taken to plan for the 
future. Otherwis>, they warn, within 5 
years we will have 6,000,00u children receiving 
inadequate education instead of the present 
3,000,000. 

This year’s survey also points up the 
seriousness of the teacher shortage, espe- 
cially of competent teachers for the lower 
elementary school grades. All of the States 
and the District of Colurrtia reported that 
they were unable to find all the well-trained 
teachers they needed for their elementary 
sclL.ools. Nine States also reported that they 
could not find enough qualified teachers for 
their high schools. 

More teachers are employed this year than 
ever before in school history. During the 
past year about 30,000 teachers have been 
added to the staffs, bringing the total to 
960,395. Yet school administrators are quick 
to point out that the personnel increase has 
barely been large enough to meet the needs 
of increased enrollments. Moreover, the 
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present teaching staff still includes 75,000 
with emergency or substandard certificates. 
AVERAGE SALARY IS $2,867 

Teachers’ salaries remain the fundamental 
factor behind the teacher shortage. Salaries 
rose during the year, but not nearly enough 
to keep pace with the rising cost of living. 
The average classroom teacher now receives 
an ap-ual salary of $2,867, or $55 a week 
gross pay. This is an increase of only $82 
a@ year over the average salary for the school 
year 1949-50. 

Signs of discontent are evident all over 
the country, with morale at perhaps its 
lowest point since the end of the war. In 
New York City high school teachers are still 
refusing to take on any extracurricular 
duties; in Minneapolis the cachers are seri- 
ously considering a strike. 

The financial problems are enormous. In 
the face of rising inflation, school boards are 
having a desperate time getting enough 
funds to construct new buildings and to 
maintain those they already have. The Na- 
tion’s public schools are now paying the rec- 
ord sum of $5,000,000,000 for their schoois, an 
increase of $350,000,000 over last year. 


MORE FUNDS NEEDED 


Yet, school administrators insist that tne 
$5,000,000,000 can hardly buy as much as the 
smaller appropriations did in years past. 
They say twice the present allocation will 
be needed if the children are to have an ade- 
quate education. 

And they are deeply worried by the ques- 
tion: Where is the extra money to come ~ 
from? They realize that defense needs will 
cut deeply into any extra funds that they 
might otherwise have expected from their 
communities. They are giving up hope that 
Congress will appropriate the $300,C09,000— 
just a drop in the bucket, anyway—that 
President Truman recommended last week. 

The Nation’s most pressing needs for the 
improvement of education were epitomized 
in this list from Pennsylvania: (1) An ac- 
celerated building program; (2) sufficient ele- 
mentary-school teachers specifically trained 
for elementary-school work; (3) an adequate 
school-iinancing plan at the local level; (4) 
guidance and vocational information; and 
(5) enrichment of the instructional process 
through wider use of audio-visual aids and 
other apparatus. 

CONDITIONS BETTER THAN LAST YEAR 

Despite the handicaps and the needs of the 
Nation’s public schools, administrators are 
not entirely discouraged. On the whole, 
conditions are better now than they were 5 
years ago, or even last year. The Times sur- 
vey showed, for example, that the schools 
expended half a billion dollars last year for 
new buildings and repairs. If the schools 
could maintain that pace they would lick the 
congestion problem. 

What does discourage school men, however, 
is what they consider the indiffererice of 
Government—Federal, State, and lo-al—to 
the importance of education, even in a time 
of national emergency. They believe that if 
the three levels of government fail to rec- 
ognize the schools’ needs the schools will 
suffer disastrously. For that reason they 
urge that education be given a high priority 
during the coming year. This would mean, 
for example, that building materials now in 
short supply be allocated on a priority basis 
for schools. It would mean that communi- 
ties must recognize the essential requirement 
of maintaining a competent teaching staff 
with a high esprit de corps. That, of course, 
means higher salaries. 
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Whose Side Are They On? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, “What 
kind of a war are we fighting in Korea, 
anyway?” asks Robert Boyer, editor of 
the Altoona Tribune, Altoona, Pa., in 
an editorial in the January 27, 1951, issue 
of that newspaper. The editorial fol- 
lows: 





Wuose Sipe ArE THEY ON? 


Indications are that Congress is being 
pressured to the point where it will approve 
the sending of any number of troops to 
Western Europe recommended by Mr. Tru- 
man and General Eisenhower. 

And, it is expected that the General will 
recommend the defense of Western Europe, 
when he makes his report to the President 
and Nation next week. After all, General 
Eisenhower's orders apparently were to lay 
the groundwork for an international army, 
not primarily to discover if he could raise one. 

But, the question persists, Does Western 
Europe have the will to resist? 

Former President Herbert Hoover raised 
this question. So has former United States 
Ambassador to Britain, Joseph Kennedy. 

Without the will to resist, without the 
spiritual force necessary to fight communism, 
any army raised in Western Europe, regard- 
less of its size, would be worthless. 

The question for Americans to decide then, 
within the next week or so, is: Shall we be 
sending American armies into a wasp’s nest 
of Reds and apathetic Western Europeans? 

Here is an indication of what we mean. 

From London Friday came a dispatch quot- 
ing the liberal News-Chronicle newspaper as 
saying that if Gen. Douglas MacArthur “only 
knew how to keep his mouth shut, he would 
stand a good chance of going down in his- 
tory as a great commander.” 

Said the paper, “As it is, posterity will 
hardly be able to avoid the view that he was 
@ political menace of the largest caliber. 

“It is not for him, a serving officer, to say 
that there can be no turning back in the war 
against communism in Asia. He, therefore, 
should not say it. 

“Nor should he, while half the world is 
hoping that some way of negotiating with 
China will be found, take the opportunity 
of remarking loudly that he will give the 
Chinese a bloody nose in South Korea.” 

Now that is no less than a bitter insult 
to Americans, most especially to Americans 
whose sons or brothers or husbands are 
fighting in Korea. 

Those Americans are fighting the Chi- 
nese, one of the most brutal enemies of 
modern times. They are fighting on behalf 
of the UN. 

Yet, Britain, a major UN member, gives 
evidence time and again of showing extreme 
disinterest in the war with China, even, as 
in the case of the News-Chronicle, some 
sort of sympathy for the Red Chinese cause. 

The British paper criticizes the American 
commander because he says his forces are 
going to give the enemy a bloody nose. 

What kind of war are we fighting in Ko- 
rea, anyway? 

Since when has the commander of any 
nation’s forces been prohibited from criti- 
cizing the enemy? 

General MacArthur exhorts the free world 
to fight to the end against communism, and 
the British paper says he has no business 
to make such a statement. 

Perhaps this is not typical of the British 
press reaction. 
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But is is indicative at least of a vein of 
feeling in Britain and throughout Western 
Europe—France with her known 5,000,000 
Reds, Italy with her 8,000,000—Reds who 
sabotage, spy, murder, and stand ready to 
form a fifth column in the rear of any 
American armies we send to France. 

These are things every American should 
take cognizance of, so that perhaps ulti- 
mately we can inject the stabilizing factor 
of strong public opinion into our top eche- 
lons of government. 

That factor has been missing, unfortu- 
nately, for many years. As a consequence, 
inept men have bungled affairs so badly that 
now they know not which way to turn. 

They must know the terrible risks of West- 
ern Europe. Yet, their irresponsible com- 
mitments have us in so deeply that they 
can find no safe way to extricate us, so, they 
propose to wind up by commiting hundreds 
of thousands of American boys to the doubt- 
ful defense of an area which itself admits 
it is practically indefensible, because it lacks 
the spirit to fight against what it considers 
the inevitable—Soviet communism. 

We need more than a 2-week flying trip to 
General Eisenhower to convince the Ameri- 
can people that western Europeans will 
stand and fight Russia. 





Blue Star Mothers of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a statement regarding 
the Blue Star Mothers o. America. 

This organization is a fine, patriotic 
body serving the best interests of 
America at all times. I have personally 
attended meetings of the Blue Star Moth- 
ers of America and I know of the high 
and patriotic motives that actuate their 
activities. 

In order that the country may be 
informed of the attempt of another or- 
ganization, bearing an almost identical 
name, to capitalize on this patriotic or- 
ganization, I am inserting a statement 
in the Recorp and urging all Members of 
Congress to read it: 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. Georce P. TAUBMAN, Jr. 


The executive board of the Blue Star 
Mothers of America announced today that 
it will take action to prevent the use of its 
name by an organization branded by the 
Justice Department as subversive. 

The announcement was made following a 
special meeting of the board in Washington. 
The board members voted unanimously to 
instruct its national president, Mrs. Lee C, 
Scott, of Willoughby, Ohio, to take whatever 
action is necessary to restrain the National 
Blue Star Mothers of America from further 
use of that name. 

Mrs. Scott said that her organization, Blue 
Star Mothers of America, was organized im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor as a patriotic 
service organization to unite all mothers 
who had sons or daughters in the armed 
services in the United States of America intu 
@ permanent organization. “This organiza- 
tion,” said Mrs. Scott, “is nonpolitical, non- 
sectarian, and nonprofit, and shall not be 
used for personal or partisan purposes. Its 
membership of more than 10,000 is composed 
of mothers of servicemen and women.” 





Mrs. Scott said that the other group, which 
has been branded as subversive, later as- 
sumed the Blue Star Mothers name, adding 
only the word “national.” It is the National 
Blue Star Mothers of America which has 
been placed on the Attorney General's sub- 
versive list and which has its headquarters 
in Philadelphia. Because of this similarity 
of names, Mrs. Scott said, many sons and 
daughters of members of the original organ- 
ization have been discriminated against. A 
Milwaukee boy was returned from the Great 
Lakes Training Station because his mother 
was a member. A boy hospitalized in Japan 
wrote home advising his mother to discon- 
tinue her application, and families have 
been refused employment in industrial 
plants in Ohio because their mothers be- 
longed to the original group. Mothers who 
formerly were recognized by the Special 
Service Directors in VA hospitals were re- 
fused admittance to the hospitals because 
of this confusion in names. Later, when the 
matter was taken up with the hospital 
superintendents, they wrote letters of 
apology for their error, because the Blue Star 
Mothers of America had been reinstated by 
the Justice Department as being an eligible 
group. 

Letters have been received from the Attor- 
ney General’s office and also from the office 
of the Justice Department regretting that 
the similarity in names of the two organiza- 
tions has caused confusion and embarrass- 
ment to the Blue Star Mothers of America. 

Mrs. Scott added that we have in our 
membership such eminent women as the 
Honorable Frances Bo.Tton and the mother 
of Gen. Mark W. Clark. 

Other resolutions adopted at the executive 
board meeting were: To support H. R. 910, 
the amendment to the Public Health Service 
Act providing a prograi.. of grants and 
scholarships for education in the field of 
nursing sponsored by Congresswoman Bot- 
TON, Twenty-second District of Ohio; also to 
support évery phase of General Marshall’s 
civil-defense program; to express approval of 
General MacArthur’s command in the Far 
East; and to support universal military 
training. 

The Blue Star Mothers of America sub- 
scribed to a plaque dedicated to the Un- 
known Soldier and was presented to Colonel 
Williamson, commanding officer of Arling- 
ton National Cemetery by Mrs. Scott. The 
plaque was placed in the trophy room of the 
amphitheater in Arlington. A short me- 
morial service was conducted by the board 
at the graves of two lieutenants, sons of 
Mrs. Margaret Meyers, of Columbus, Ohio, 
a@ member of the Blue Star Mothers of 
America. 





Our Political Invasion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a recent editorial from the Wake- 
field (Mass.) Daily Item: 


Our PoLiTIcaL INVASION 


Marquis Childs, one of the outstanding 
Washington correspondents, puts into print 
something not published often enough. He 
says, in part: 

“As to Korea, the basic fact which must 
always be remembered is that military com. 
manders never believed that the Korean 
Peninsula was defensible. They went into 
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Korea because it was decided at the top 
political level that it was vital to sustain 
the United Nations as a force for collective 
security in the world.” 

On the same day comes the news that 
American casualties in Korea totaled 40,176 
as of last Saturday—and that report prob- 
ably was at least a week old. Of this num- 
ber, the roll of dead was 6,761. 

Is this a high price to pay to allow Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary Acheson to save 
face with United Nations by maintaining a 
“police action” in Korea? 

And what, then, would the price be if 
they admitted it was war? 

Is it any wonder that the run-of-mill peo- 
ple of America, whose families are paying 
this price, are more and more approving the 
views of Messrs. Kennedy and Hoover? 


Public Housing Flop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 22, 1951 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a recent editorial from the Malden 
(Mass.) Evening News: 


Pustic Hovusinc FPLop 


Remember that public housing program 
the social reformers said was absolutely 
necessary to supplement private enterprise 
in curing the ills of the have-nots? The 
program was to subsidize 135,000 low-rent 
units annually for 6 years. Now it is re- 
vealed that only 11,100 such units have been 
started since July 1949. As is usual with 
social planners, all they could cook up was a 
batch of highly extravagant designs. Then 
the costs of building material and labor be- 
gan to go up and up. The money allotted 
by Congress was limited and the planners 
found themselves stymied. All of this is a 
lucid sidelight on. the operations of the Gov- 
ernment in business. It always progresses 
more slowly than private enterprise and is 
more costly. Both the ill-housed and the 
taxpayers ought to wonder why it ever 
=? &@ good idea to go in for public hous- 

g. 


Men at War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Ivan H. 
Peterman from the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of January 28, 1951: 

MEN aT WaR—TWENTY-EIGHTH Drvision GI's 
Rartep Tops py ARMY, CIVILIANS 
(By Ivan H. Peterman) 

Camp ArTversury, Inp., January 27.—A 
24-truck Army convoy swung off the up- 
State Indiana highway and parked in front 
of the roadside diner late at night. Forty- 
eight GI's wearing the red Keystone patch 
hopped out, filed quickly inside and sat down. 


A hardened, hungry lot, they filled the place. 
The nervous entrepreneur and his waitress 
began taking orders. 

“Ham and egg sandwich; coffee, please.” 
Someone put nickels into the juke slot. 
They listened to the music while the orders 
were served. 

Half an hour later they filed past the 
cashier, paid, and resumed their trip. But 
as the last one pocketed his change, the diner 
boss couldn’t hold back comment: 

“Sergeant,” said he, “my compliments to 
your men. When you came in, I got a scare. 
I figured about $300 worth of damage, loss 
of a couple of hours’ business, and maybe a 
scuffle or two. But you're all right. Tell 
your commander his soldiers are welcome 
anytime anywhere on this route.” 

The Twenty-eighth Infantry Division likes 
that incident. It ranks with editorials in 
the Indianapolis papers praising its conduct 
and the resolutions of surrounding church 
and clergymen’s groups stating that never 
before in this Midwest training area has 
there been a finer grade of American soldier 
on view. 

Deportment, courtesy, and unbelievably 
good conduct are only part of the Twenty- 
eighth’s mounting reputation. Right now 
it’s the biggest division in the Army—well 
over normal strength of 19,000, with plenty 
more coming in. Its commanding general, 
Daniel B. Strickler, of Lancaster, Pa., until 
recently Lieutenant Governor, just con- 
ducted a basic training efficiency test that 
brought quick inquiries from all sections uf 
the United States Army. 

Lt. Gen. Matt Eddy, commanding our 
forces in Europe, wrote for particulars so 
he might consider them for use with occu- 
pational troops. Every enlisted member of 
the “Bloody Bucket” outfit took the test. 
There were 90 sections on 18 different sub- 
jects—weapons, map reading, compass, sig- 
nals, reconnaissance, chemical-warfare pro- 
tection, combat problems, military courtesy, 
character, and educational-intelligence af- 
fairs, down to fundamentals like properly 
policing a barracks. Every GI was scored on 
every question. A grade of 60 was passing; 
80 was excellent; from 90 up was rated 
superior. 

And what was the Twenty-eighth Divi- 
sion’s performance? Well, 98.9 of the men 
passed, and the division average—for 19,000 
men—was 92.2 percent. No wonder local 
papers write editorials, that ministers say 
nice things in sermons, and conservative 
Indiana folks are happy to invite Keystone 
wearers into their homes. 

“I’m proud of them,” says General Strick- 
ler, of whom the State of Pennsylvania 
should say the same thing. For Strickler 
and his National Guard staff have done a 
job that amazes the Regular Army, so that 
a steady stream of draftees are arriving for 
the same type training. That is why the 
Twenty-cighth remains here, preparing thou- 
sands more as its own are indoctrinated. 
Strickler and company, veterans of two 
world wars, are teaching the kids how to 
fight and win and come out alive. It’s the 
nearest thing to actual combat this corre- 
spondent has seen. It’s tough, it’s cold, it’s 
fatiguing, and it’s n - Don’t worry 
about your boy if he’s had a course with the 
Red Keystone. 

“One reason is we're getting remarkably 
fine, intelligent men,” Strickler said. “Gen. 
Mark Clark, head of the United States Army 
Field Forces, has seen to it we get as good 
or better than any of the services. They 
aren’t picked over, rejects. Or those con- 
sidered suited only for ground slogging. 
They are a cross of America’s finest between 
19 and 25 years of age. A serious, hard- 
working, disciplined crop. 

“We call them ‘fillers,’ not replacements, 
these days. The Army has allowed us to 
apply many lessons learned in the Hurtgen 
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and Ardennes. We are also looking at what 
has happened in Korea and telling the men 
how to be ready for guerrillas, infiltration, 
and night surprises.” 

His chief of staff, Col. Jam-s G. Mackey, 
now of St. Davids Apartments, Wayne, Pa.,and 
the assistant commander, Brig. Gen. Thomas 
L. (Zeke) Hoban, of Scranton, were never 
so enthusiastic at Indiantown Gap. General 
Hoban, who fought through the hedgerows, 
Hurtgen, and the Bastogne Bulge in Europe, 
thinks today’s GI is the smartest he ever 
helped train. They, along with Lt. Col. 
Oliver W. Robbins, G-1, from Paoli; Maj. 
Alvan Markle 3d, the G-2 from Ardmore; 
Lt. Col. Richard A. Dana, Annville, Pa., the 
G-3 in charge of training; Lt. Col. George 
I. McLeod, Villanova, the G-4; and Lt. Col. 
Albert G. Branyan, Merchantville, N. J., the 
adjutant general, form the Twenty-eighth’s 
headquarters staff. 

All operate from one of the modest frame 
buildings which awaited the division on its 
arrival from Indiantown Gap last September. 
Quarters are of the plainest; indeed, the 
Twenty-eighth headquarters sometimes were 
as well housed during the Second World 
War’s hectic moves. General Strickler occu- 
pies a tiny bungalow; Brigadier and Mrs. 
Hoban, and the Artillery officer, Brig. Gen. 
Guy O. Kurtz, of Denver, Colo., have about 
the only other cozy quarters on this huge 
reservation, which is some 35 miles south of 
Indianapolis. 

The division occupies “subdi-isions” of 
barracks, laid out along wide, paved drives. 
The barracks are all frame, standing on ce- 
ment pillars and the biting Indiana winds, 
which are colder than anything in Pennsyl- 
vania, cut under the floors. The soft-coal 
boilers are forced to maximum to warm the 
high-ceilinged, two-story interiors. The 
furnace broke down in the senior officers’ 
barracks my first night here, and I nearly 
froze stiff under six blankets. It got down 
to 7 degrees during the night, an accustomed 
temperature since last November. 

But few are kicking about housing, food, 
equipment, or even the hours. They get up 
6 a. m. to 7, and the job of soldiering goes on 
around the clock. Day .training usually 
ends at 5 p. m., but night missions, firing 
drills, patrol practice, keep the GI's and of- 
ficers in the field and woods sometimes 2 and 
3 days. They sleep in the open or under pup 
tents, or group beside small fires in the 
brush. 

“But we don’t cry,” said Sgt. Dave Derentz 
and Sgt. Bill Bass, of the 155-mm gun crew 
I visited last night. “It’s still better than 
Korea.” 

Derentz lives at 4508 Lieper Street, Bass 
at 2235 North Mole Street, Philadelphia, and 
both are with the One Hundred and Eighth 
Field Artillery Battalion. Their senti- 
ments were seconded by Joe Duda, of 1432 
North Coley Street, and Gunner Ralph Car- 
ter, also of Philadelphia. 

The main deficiency is in company and 
field grade officers. The Army just hasn’t 
enough. Draftees are being inducted faster 
than officer schools, West Point, and the Re- 
serves can provide commissioned personnel 
to train them. Then, too, a great many of 
the Twenty-eighth officers are attending 
technical schools all over the country. 

One productive routine begins the moment 
a recruit or draftee arrives at Atterbury. He's 
not treated as a raw recruit. There’s no 
“riding” or “breaking in.” No rough stuff. 
The Army is polite. The older GIs are ac- 
tually sympathetic and make the new guy 
feel at home. “What the heck,” they say, 
“we're all greenhorns at this, except the vet- 
erans or guardsmen who had combat, and 
they’re not happy over the prospect of more 
war. So we make the best of it.” 

One has to admire such common sense and 
quiet facing of facts. Bewildered, confused 
by the topsy-turvy events and mystifying 
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high-level developments of diplomacy, these 
citizen-soldiers deserve a nod for their for- 
bearance. 

When the newest bunch—say 200 to 400 
newly uniformed from the the induction 
centers—comes to join the Twenty-eighth’s 
organization, they get, first of all, a briefing 
by Strickler. It’s part of old combat-day 
stuff, when the Twenty-eighth had to reform 
its riddled ranks after Mortain, after Hurt- 
gen, and again after the Ardennes. 

“We bring them to the assembly area and 
I welcome them to the outfit, explaining its 
traditions, records, and our pride in it,” 
Strickler said. “They're made to under- 
stand that they're now one of u=> and the 
Twenty-eighth’s mission is explained. At 
present it’s full training. We distribute 
their weapons, assign them to units. Then 
follows 28 weeks of training and of basic. 
As you know, we're starting unit teamwork 
now, lasting until May.” 

Strickler wants every bloody bucketeer to 
be curious. 

“I want you to know what, when, how, 
why, and where at all times,” he tells the 
men. “If your’re in doubt, ask. Keep asking 
till you get the answers.” 

Next advice is: “Be * sol “ier.” No twenty- 
eighth man looks sloppy. They swing along 
like those grim lads you saw in wartime mov- 
ies. They’re told they’re proved superior to 
the 48 percent who flunk the draft physi- 
cally. Their mental qualifications are 
stressed. The patriotic duty is made clear. 
There is no smirking or sniffing at the flag 
or country in a United States training camp. 

Finally, the matter of good conduct, proper 
language and dignity is explained and en. 
forced. There are no profane, vulgar GI's 
out here, no swaggering or drunkenness or 
messing around in the city and towns. Sa- 
luting, military courtesy, and respect for fel- 
low citizens is universal. I’ve not met so 
many polite people since the war ended. I’ve 
heard more “thank you, sir,” and observed 
more regards for the amenities in 3 days here 
than in 3 months at the United Nations ses- 
sions in New York. No fooling. 

The Twenty-eighth Division soldier pro- 
ceeds head up, gloved hands swinging briskly, 
not stuffed in his pockets. He is alert, keen 
on ordérs—a sentry stopped the general last 
night, refused him passage when he didn’t 
have the password—and pretty well aware 
of the serious job that lies ahead, if aggres- 
sion continues. 

This was frankly surprising, for I expected 
a brooding, resentful soldiery, disgusted with 
our failure to button up victory in 1945. 
Instead, these kids are philosophical, aware 
and, more amazing, they apparently are much 
better oriented on what it’s all about than 
their predecessors in two previous wars. Few 
Americ ns ever know for sure what’s ahead, 
but these at least are going to be doggone 
well prepared when and if it happens. 

The Twenty-eighth Division has blue- 
printed that preparation in the present emer- 
gency. The Army is pleased, and the whole 
country should be proud. Says the India- 
napolis Times: 

“As a soldier’s town of long standing, In- 
dianapolis tends to judge men in uniform 
by the way they behave away from camp. 
The judgment on the men of the Twenty- 
eighth is that they are soldiery gentlemen, 
On pass, most of them appear to be alert, 
neat, courteous young men and not given 
to displays of toughness which some service- 
men in training seem to think marks them 
as future Medal of Honor winners. 

“As for real toughness, we've confident the 
Twenty-eighth will be as tough an outfit as 
any enemy ever faced, if it has to go to com- 
bat. Meanwhile, we're proud to have Major 
General Strickler and his men as our neigh- 
bors.” 


Titoism in Italy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of January 30, 
1951: 

TrToIsM IN ITaLy 

Significant cracks are beginning to appear 
in the Italian Communist Party. Two of its 
former stalwarts have resigned from it. 
Both members of Parliament, they are Aldo 
Cucchi and Valdo Magnani, the latter dis- 
tinguished for having organized what is re- 
garded as the most effective Red regional 
unit in Italy. They have broken away be- 
cause they found themselves unable to stom- 
ach the traitorous Cominform dogma that 
all comrades, no matter what their nation- 
ality, must be more loyal to the Kremlin 
than to their own native lands. 

Mr. Magnani, with Mr. Cucchi supporting 
him, has definitely washed his hands of that 
idea. He has done so not merely by re- 
signing from the party but by publicly de- 
claring that every Italian, without exception, 
should consider it his first and highest duty 
to defend our fatherland if the frontier 
should be attacked from any direction what- 
soever. In other words, if the attack should 
come from the Soviet Union or one of its 
satellites, then Italy’s Reds, as patriots owing 
allegiance to their own country above all 
countries abroad, must battle the attacker 
as bitterly and as steadfastly as they should 
any aggressor of any ideology. 

This is what the Cominform inveighs 
against as the crime of nationalistic com- 
munism. It is the kind of communism 
under which Marshal Tito has declared Yu- 
goslavia’s independence of Moscow, with the 
result that the Soviet Union has marked him 
down as one of its most dangerous enemies. 
He is dangerous because he has become the 
leader of a potentially far-reaching schism 
in the Communist world, on both sides of the 
iron curtain. Now the schism has struck 
Italy’s Red organization, the biggest in 
Western Europe. Next it may strike in 
France, and in due course, let us hope, in the 
satellite lands. It is a thing that could 
shatter all of the Kremlin’s imperialistic 
dreams and ambitions. 


Selling Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, if we 
could win the war of ideas, all-out war 
may never prove necessary. Our Gov- 
ernment has never really faced up to 
this challenge. Discouragingly small 
sums of money have been granted to our 
Voice of America program, and the re- 
cent Republican-controlled Congress de- 
nied even a token appropriation to con- 
tinue the program which was doing as 
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fine a work as possible with its limited 
funds. Fortunately, the Eizhty-first 
Congress appropriated enough money to 
reinstitute the program and it is now 
continuing, but is still far too limited in 
its scope. 

Mr. Henry L. Johnson, of Seattle, 
Wash., is one of a great number of people 
genuinely concerned that America should 
do a better work in the field of spreading 
democratic ideas and explaining demo- 
cratic objectives. Following is a letter 
from Mr. Johnson which I believe will 
prove interesting to every person inter- 
ested in this vital subject: 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE 
AssocliaTION, INC., 
Seattle, Wash., January 18, 1951. 
Hon. Hucu B. MITCHELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. MITCHELL: The events of the 
past 6 months have caused many Americans 
to do more serious thinking than they 
have ever done before about. their country, 
its security, the manner in which it is being 
governed, and its foreign policy. Most of us, 
and myself in particular, have been very der- 
elict in our duty of letting officials in our 
Government know our views. I, for one, 
am going to correct that situation. 

One field in which our Government has 
failed miserably in the past few years is the 
field of propaganda. Russia has made a big 
part of her gains throughout the world 
through the clever use of propaganda. The 
surprising thing is that they have been able 
to accomplish this in spite of the fact that 
their propaganda consists almost entirely of 
lies and falsehoods, 

We, in the United States, have developed 
advertising to a point far in advance of any- 
thing any other country has ever known, 
and yet our Government has apparently ig- 
nored its possibilities for use in the war of 
ideas. Our most obvious and apparently our 
main effort along these lines has been the 
Voice of America which has had to fight 
for its very existence ever since it was in- 
augurated and has never had sufficient back- 
ing to do a thorough job. It could be made 
very effective. 

What is needed is an aggressive propaganda 
or advertising department to spread demo- 
cratic ideas and a free way of life, and expose 
communism, in every corner of the globe. 
The best advertising and diplomatic brains 
in the country should be mobilized for this 
purpose. 

Costs should not even be considered. An 
expenditure of $1,000,000,000 for this purpose 
might very easily accomplish more than an 
expenditure of $10,000,000,000 for arma- 
ments or atom bombs. Such a program could 
conceivably weaken communism to the point 
where a world war could be avoided. 

We have the truth to tell the world and 
if we spent as much time and effort telling 
it, as Russia has telling its lies and false- 
hoods, we would strengthen the Western 
World tenfold. 

One thing the American public cannot 
understand is why we permit Russia to 
malign and slander our officials, our citizens, 
and our Government daily in all parts of the 
world without making a vigorous effort to 
counteract these lies with the truth, If 
people hear only one side of any question, 
that is the side they are going to believe, 
and the reason many of the backward people 
around the globe have accepted communism 
is because that is all they have heard. There 
has not been an effective propaganda pro- 
gram for democracy and the free way of life. 

We have delayed far too long in this mat- 
ter. We should take action immediately. 
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We must depend on our elected representa- 
tives to see that programs of this kind are 
put into action and properly carried out, 
Very truly yours, 
Henry L. JoHNSON, 


Letter From Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
McLean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
many families in our country are still 
bearing unusually heavy burdens and 
contributed too heavily in the cause of 
our common defense. To such people 
we all owc a debt of gratitude which we 
cannot possibly pay. 

Recently I received a letter from Mr. 
and Mrs. William J. McLean, who are 
residents of the Fourth Congressional 
District of Oregon which I represent. 
Of their four sons one was killed in ac- 
tion in World War II, one served through 
that war and fought in the European 
area, one was ready for embarkation to 
Europe when the war ended, and one boy 
now 18 years of age they think may be 
drafted. It is small wonder that these 
parents, this family, having suffered so 
mch from war, are embittered and have 
lost faith in our Government leaders. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include, at their request, the letter I re- 
ceived from Mr. and Mrs. McLean: 


JANUARY 21, 1951. 
Hon. Harris ELLsworrtnH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. EttswortH: The enclosed Air 
Medal with two. Oak Leaf Clusters was 
awarded to Capt! William J. McLean, who 
was killed July 26, 1945, a few days before 
the end of hostilities with Japan. 

A brief history of our family. Mrs. Mc- 
Lean and myself have been registered Dem- 
ocrats ever since we have been able to vote. 
My mother raised two sons, myself and my 
brother Frank. We both served overseas in 
World War I. My brother has never been 
heard from since the end of World War I. 
We never could get any information from 
the War Department as to whether he was 
discharged or what happened to him. 

Mrs. McLean and I raised four sons. 
Three were in World War II and the other 
boy was about 9 years old at that time. One 
served in the Pacific area as a pilot and 
after numerous combat missions, was killed 
as stated above. One served in the Euro- 
pean area and returned from the service. 
The other boy was at the point of embarka- 
tion for Europe when hostilities were over 
in that area. 

Bud, the boy that was killed, wrote to his 
mom and said, “Mom, if anything happens 
to me, it will be to keep Mickey from the 
necessity of ever fighting on foreign soil.” 
That promise was made in good faith and 
now Mickey, the 9-year-old boy, was 18 on 
January 17, 1951, and apparently is going 
to be drafted to serve in world war III. 

I would like to know what we have ac- 
complished in fighting World War I and 
World War II and the so-called police action 
in Korea. Mrs. McLean's only nephew, old 
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enough for service at the present time, has 
been missing in action in Korea since July 
10, 1950. 

If our country is sincere and would take 
the profit out of war and quit trying to pro- 
tect interests on foreign soil, maybe the 
American way of life would lead along the 
road to peace. 

I respectfully request you to read this let- 
ter to any of the committees who will take 
action on the present recommendation to 
draft 18-year-olds and, if necessary, to read 
it before Congress itself, and then we further 
request that you return the enclosed medal 
to Mr. Truman to dispose of as he so desires, 
as we feel that this country has betrayed 
the memories of the boys who have died in 
service to their country. 

Yours very truly, 
Wittram J. McLEAN. 
Epna B. MCLEAN. 


Walnuts: Black Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an article 
from the Missouri Conservationist, a 
magazine published monthly by the Mis- 
souri Conservation Commission. The 
— is entitled “Walnuts: Black 

old”. 


WALNuTs: Biack GoLp 
(By Merrill V. Nipps) 


Walnut kernels, picked out by hand, were 
for many years a small source of income to 
Ozark farmers. Some sold their own kernels; 
others sold to produce dealers who in turn 
sold to nut brokers in cities. Many smal! 
operators, produce dealers usually, would 
sell walnuts in the hull to farmers and buy 
back the kernels, setting a price so that 
women and children or shut-ins in the home 
could make a dollar or soa day. This grew 
into a sizable business until, in 1941, a wal- 
nut kernel dealer in Fordland, Mo., handled 
more than 500,000 pounds of kernels, buying 
from other dealers as well as from farmers. 

About this time things happened. The 
food and drug department started cracking 
down on home-cracked walnut kernels due 
to the danger of spreading disease. The 
Wage Act was passed requiring processors to 
pay a minimum wage, thus complicating 
further the walnut business. It was along 
about this time, too, that we went to war 
and needed black walnut shells for gas-mask 
filters. 

I came here from Philadelphia about the 
time the war started to get walnut shells for 
making activated charcoal to be used as 
filters in gas masks. Lined up with a nut 
processor at Gravette, Ark., who said he 
would process all I could buy or ship to him, 
I pegged the price at $1.25 to $1.35 per hun- 
dred pounds for hulled, dry, sacked black 
walnuts and started every produce and feed 
dealer in Missouri to buying them. That 
winter of 1941 was the first time there had 
ever been an unlimited, guaranteed market 
for black walnuts. We got over 4,000,000 
pounds that season. Shells were shipped to a 
plant in Chicago. We sold the kernels as our 
profit. 
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The business was continued and has 
grown until now, in a gocd year, we buy 12,- 
000,000 pounds of black walnuts. More re- 
cently other plants have sprung up, one at 
Stockton, Mo., and another at Sulphur 
Springs, Ark. Each of them bought over a 
half-million pounds of walnuts last year. 

Farmers are becoming more and more 
conscious that this is a sure cash crop for 
them and are gathering more walnuts every 
year. Last year they got from $3 to 83.50 a 
hundred pounds for them as compared to 
slightly over $1 a hundred in 1941. 

As walnut kernels were produced in larger 
quantities, new uses for them have been 
found. Main outlets today are in the bakery, 
ice cream, and candy industries. In our fac- 
tory at Gravette, we can crack 100,000 pounds 
of black walnuts, and clean, pasteurize, and 
ship 12,500 pounds of kernels in a two-shift 
day. 

The forestry division of the conservation 
commission and the college of agriculture 
of the university are urging farmers not to 
sell their immature walnut trees for logs, 
since, over a period of a few years, they are 
worth far more for the nuts they bear. They 
are good income possibilities to individual 
farmers. I have personally gone out and, 
with the help of three or four boys, picked 
up and hulled 3,000 pounds of walnuts in a 
day. At $3 per 100 pounds, that would be 
$90. I know of one farmer living near Walnut 
Grove, Mo., who sold more than $750 worth 
in one season, bringing in from 500 to 2,000 
pounds of walnuts each week end. During 
the fall of 1946, the wealer in Walnut Grove 
bought for us over 500,000 pounds of walnuts, 
paying the farmers in his area some $15,000. 
That is a good income from one small area. 

Missouri is by far the biggest walnut-pro- 
ducing State in the Nation, the heaviest pro- 
ducing area being within a hundred-mile 
radius of Springfield. 

Walnut kernels are rich in protein, 1 pound 
having as much protein as 5 to 6 pounds of 
beef. Ordinarily native black walnuts will 
produce from 12 to 15 pounds of kernels per 
100 pounds of hulled nuts. The 12-pound 
figure is about average for machine methods. 

Grafted name-variety nuts will produce 
from 25 to 35 percent kernels. I planted 12 
in 1943 that at present dre not 30 feet tall, 
but are bearing large crops of nuts each year. 
They respond richly to manuring and culti- 
vation. I firmly believe that 10 years from 
now my walnut orchard will produce more 
money per year than a same size orchard of 
apples or peaches. And it is much less ex- 
pensive to maintain. Walnut trees planted 
in a pasture do not impede the grass. In 
fact, wherever you see black walnut trees 
there is fine blue grass, for the tree doesn’t 
shade heavily and the outer hulls of the nuts 
serve as soil feeders. 

A warning to farmers who plant walnut 
trees—keep stock away from them until the 
trees are "way up there. Livestock eat the 
foliage like nobody’s business. 

Lately many people are having native wal- 
nut trees of medium cize top-worked. To 
do this cut off all limbs down to stubs and 
then bud or graft on small cuttings from 
name varieties. It is surprising how fast the 
tree recovers and soon you have an adult tree 
bearing name-variety nuts. 

There is absolutely an unlimited market 
now for all the black walnuts the farmers 
have or can find anywhere. Next season 
prices probably will be as high or higher than 
ever before. The nuts are clear profit just for 
picking them up and hulling them. A quick 
easy way to hull them is with a home-made 
trough installed under a jacked-up rear wheel 
of a car. 

Black walnuts can be a million-dollar in- 
dustry in the Ozarks. We're already more 
than halfway there. 
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Aggressor Tag To Hurt Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSZITTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a well-considered and informa- 
tive article written by David Lawrence 
and appearing in the Washington Star 
of January 29, 1951: 

AcGressor Tac To Hurt RepsS—Far-REACHING 
CONSEQUENCES ARE EXPECTED WHEN UN 
Approves LABEL ON RED CHINA 

(By David Lawrence) 


Passage this week of the resolution by the 
United Nations declaring Red China to be 
engaged in aggression will lead to conse- 
quences of a far-reaching nature. These may 
be outlined as follows: 

1. The war with Red China will go on until 
Communist China takes ~1e initiative in 
stopping hostilities. America is weary of 
the palavering with Chinese Communist 
leaders about a cease fire. 

2. Because Red China is an aggressor, she 
cannot be admitted into the United Nations 
until the Communist regime has been com- 
pletely purgec of any further tendency 
toward aggression and pledged herself to 
make reparation for damage done to Korea. 
This means that in all probability Red China 
will not get into the UN for a long time and 
perhaps not at all, especially if another gov- 
ernment of substantial strength should 
emerge to challenge Red China’s claims to 
recogniticn. 

3. With Red China declared an aggressor, 
Great Britain and other governments which 
have recognized the Peiping regime will be 
in a position .o withdraw such recognition. 
Otherwise they would be in the embarrassing 
position of cai.ying on diplomatic relations 
with an aggressor regime. 

4. The United States by agreeing to limit 
the war to Korea has not foreclosed the op- 
portunity on a subsequent occasion to de- 
mand that the UN permit the bombing of 
Manchuria as a means of ridding Korea of 
aggression. 

5. Measures of economic and naval block- 
ade of Red China will be brought up for 
discussion later on, but as long as the fight- 
ing inside Korea is indecisive there is no 
immedi:.te pressure for the adoption of fur- 
ther penalties against the territory of Red 
China. 

6. A large vote mobilized behind the Amer- 
ican resolution will be regarded throughout 
the world as a symbol of unity and particu- 
larly as a manifestation of the will to co- 
operate with America, the absence of which 
for several weeks has had such a depressing 
effect on public opinion in America. 

But when all these effects are appraised 
the question still remains unanswered: What 
is going to be the outcome of the whole 
Korean episode? 

The probabilities are that the answer will 
come on the battlefield rather than in the 
UN or the realm of diplomacy. 

American air power is now so substantial 
that air raids of a saturation type can be 
conducted on a scale comparable to that 
which was inflicted on Germany during the 
last war. Thus, 250 of the B-29 bombers 
carry a tonnage equivalent to that of 1,000 
of the B-17's, which did such extensive dam- 
age in Germany. When the newspapers used 
to report a 1,000-plane raid the American 
people got the impression that the maximum 
amount of damage was being done. Some- 
thing of the same sort is going on right along 
in Korea, but the American public isn’t 


aware of it as yet. Possibly it is because 
there has been a noticeable soft-pedaling on 
the extent of the damage being visited on 
large areas. Undoubtedly many civilians are 
being killed, tco. 

“Napalm,” which is the deadliest of the 
fire bombs, rings the enemy troops. When 
they infiltrate behind our lines, our ground 
troops signal the Air Force the positions of 
the enemy and everything within the circle 
is pounded to pieces or burned. 

The tragic truth is that the Red Chinese 
are taking some awful punishment. Their 
crack army cannot indefinitely take such 
Loavy losses. They will need these trained 
troops for battles in the interior of China. 
Incidentally, Russia isn’t risking any of her 
armies while Red China is bearing the brunt 
of the Korean struggle. The casualties on 
the UN side are relatively low due to the de- 
fensive campaign being waged and the uti- 
lization of counteroffensive moves on a hit- 
and-run basis. This kind of campaigning 
can go on for a long time. It could happen 
that the Red Chinese will be begging for a 
cease-fire without any conditions very soon, 
and the UN will then have a free hand to dis- 
cuss or negotiate whatever it pleases. 

As time goes on, terms will grow stiffer be- 
cause the Red Chinese have had their op- 
portunity to end the bloodshed and have in- 
sisted on a victor’s terms instead. 

It is being asked, of course, on many sides: 
“What will all this accomplish?” The only 
answer that seems at the moment to be ac- 
ceptable is that if the Korean episcde does 
prevent a third world war by impressing the 
Communists that the free world will fight 
aggression wherever it arises, the sacrifies 
made will have been more than worth while. 


Governor Dewey’s Budgets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following statement by 
Hon. Paul E. Fitzpatrick, Democratic 
State chairman of New York, which, in 
my opinion, is most timely in view of the 
submission by Governor Dewey to the 
New York State Legislature of the high- 
est budget in the history of New York 
State: 

There is no excuse for Governor Dewey’s 
misleading statement regarding the new 
Federal budget. 

Mr. Dewey has taken it upon himself to 
blast the President’s allocations for domestic 
affairs—a portion of the national budget 
which amounts to only 17 cents out of every 
dollar. It may be, however, that Mr. Dewey 
in issu!ng this statement is seeking to divert 
attention from his own inflated budget. 

Since Governor Dewey took office, the 
budget of this State has more than doubled. 

Under Governor Dewey, the State's debt is 
greater than it was at the end of the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s. This despite the fact that 
he has been reaping the most tremendous 
revenues in our State’s history. 

The vast increase in administrative ex- 
penditures under Governor Dewey can most 
easily be seen in a department by depart- 
ment comparison of Governor Lehman’s last 
budget with Governor Dewey’s 1950 budget. 
Typical examples are: 

Department of commerce: from $223,860 to 
$2,042,492, 
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Department of audit and control: from 
$1,116,160 to $3,314,019. 

Department of civil service: from $561,115 
to $1,968,290. 

Department of conservation: from $3,155,- 
095 to $8,355,031. 

Department of state: 
$2,229,335. 

Department of taxation and finance: from 
$5,955,545 to $13,022,027. 

About the only economies made by the Re- 
publican Governor in his last budget were 
slashes of $6,789,000 in aid to dependent chil- 
dren and of $1,069,000 in aid to the aged. 

The soaring expenditures under Governor 
Dewey are no doubt due in great part to 
the vast increase in public employees. From 
January 1943 to last October the number of 
persons employed by the State has skyrock- 
eted from 62,215 to 78,120—a 49.6 percent in- 
crease. This has caused a jump of 188 per- 
cent in the State payroll, from $7,280,000 a 
month to $20,000,000. 

These are but a few examples—enough, 
however, to indicate where Mr. Dewey should 
Cisplay his talents for economizing and sac- 
rificing. 

We shall be interested to see what econo- 
mies and sacrifices will be found in Governor 
Dewey's forthcoming budget. 


from $813,767 to 


The Frog Story and Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Cottage Grove (Oreg.) Sen- 
tinel of December 14, 1950: 

THE FroG Story anD SociALIsM 

In some parts of the United! States there is 
ia circulation a frog story, which illustrates 
how a new governmental theory which ad- 
vocates either socialism or communism can 
get a foothold in a democracy. It shows 
how we can embrace the creeping socialism 
or communism. If a frog is dumped into a 
pail of scalding water he will immediately 
jump out or conversely if the frog is dumped 
into a pail of icy water he will Jump out im- 
mediately. But if the frog is put into a 
bucket of tap water and the water is gradu- 
ally heated or cooled, the frog would remain 
in the bucket of water until he is cooked or 
frozen beyond further struggle. 

Socialism is not being fed to us all at 
once, but slowly like the process of cooking 
or freezing the frog. The process has been 
going on now for 10 or 15 years and is com- 
ing from nowhere but our National Capitol. 


Playing With Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a well-considered and timely 
editorial, Playing With Fire, appearing 
in the Boston Post of January 28, 1951, 
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As a matter of fact, every right we 
possess under the Constitution can only 
exist if the United States of America 
continues to exist. 

PLAYING WITH FIRE 


Back in September 23, 1949, President Tru- 
man made an announcement which stunned 
America and rocked the free world. 

He stated publicly he believed that the 
American people to the fullest extent con- 
sistent with national security should be in- 
formed of developments in the field of atomic 
energy. 

His information was this: “We have evi- 
dence that within recent weeks an atomic 
explosion occurred in the U. S. 8S. R.” The 
headlines shouted, “Russia has A-bomb.” It 
was something the American people should 
know, 

There was no hysteria or stampede in the 
United States. Outwardly the citizens of 
our land, in the traditional way, took the 
awesome news in stride. But inwardly they 
began to rearm. The honeymoon was over. 

No ‘onger was the United States sitting on 
top of the world with a weapon which could 
win any war and knock off any would-be 
conqueror. We had been asked to move over 
on our preferred seat and make room for our 
foe, our greatest and most determined foe. 
Once more, broadly in the matter of weapons, 
Russia was equal with America. 

Since then there have at times been doubts 
propounded by certain thinkers and public 
orators whether Russia really has the bomb. 
But the belief that President Truman knew 
what he was talking about overrides those 
quibbles. 

Let us assume Russia has the bomb as 
the American people have been informed 
and ask these questions: Do the American 
people know the exact date that bomb went 
off in Russia? Do they know exactly in what 
part of Russia the test was made? 

The reason we raise these questions is this: 
Everyone in the wide world knows today that 
the first explosion has occurred at the 
Atomic Energy’s new testing grounds in 
Nevada. Everyone also knows that the 
detonation occurred last Wednesday night. 

If anyone doubts that they will have to 
doubt the word of Governor Russell, of 
Nevada. He announced it to the world. 
Pressed, the public relations man at Las 
Vegar, on authority from Washington, con- 
firmed it. 

Furthermore, the world was publicly in- 
formed that the explosion was a “dry run” 
to test communication and other facilities on 
the bombing range in Clark County. 

Now that the American people know that, 
what do they know? 

We doubt that President Truman wanted 
everyone to know about it because he said he 
would only give information consistent with 
national security. We do not know if such 
information now given out upsets national 
security, but we cannot see how it helps. 

For one thing, there are the Russian spies 
in America whom we daresay are as busy 
ferreting out our atom secrets right now 
ac they were during World War II. 

\.e hardly expect that a Russian spy, so 
engaged, would bother right now checking 
through Vermont or Illinois. It would seem 
& matter of common sense, and Russian spies 
have lots of that, they would be heading for 
Nevada. 

Unfortunately, they will not be wearing 
Lueck whiskers and Russian caracul caps. 
They will not be walking into bars demand- 
ing vodka or roaring the Internationale. 

They will look like other American citizens 
because in. the guise of American citizens 
they are working for Russia. 

As a member of the free press we are against 
censorship. But since the free press can 
only exist if the United States of America 
continues to exist, in times of grave national 


emergency there must be some restraint for 
safety’s sake. 

If we have war secrets Russian spies would 
die to know about, why hand them to them 
on a platter? 


This Way It Began 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey {Mr. Ronptno] 
has told today a story that touches the 
heart of every one of us of the Congress 
as well as every mother and father 
throughout the Nation. 

A 13-year-old girl, Ethel May Ness, of 
327 Chc ‘aut Street, Kearny, N. J., 
was stricken with polio on September 26, 
1950, diagnosed as the dread spinal 
paralytic type. Practically all hope had 
been abandoned when she was brought 
to the Sister Elizabeth Kenny Founda- 
tion Hospital at Jersey City, N. J. 

Tonight Mr. Speaker, this young lady 
graduates with her school class at the 
Lincoln Junior School of Kearny, N. J., 
not yet fully recovered but well enough 
to be brought to her school and to stand 
up long enough from her wheelchair to 
receive her diploma from the hands of 
Dr. John Bosshart, New Jersey’s State 
Commissioner of Education sent to Kear- 
ny by the Governor of Mew Jersey, Al- 
fred E. Driscoll, to officially represent 
him in congratulating this young girl 
who continued in hospital her stvdies 
under the direction of Mrs. Ramm of the 
Jersey City Fund of Fducation. 

The attention of the Nation wili be on 
this young lady tonight when she re- 
ceives her diploma. Congratulatory let- 
ters have been sent her by New Jersey’s 
Goverr~ Driscoll, Senators Smith and 
Hendrickson; Congressmen Sieminski 
and I.art; also from the United States 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath, 
the onorary chairman of the Sister 
Kenny Foundation and House Minority 
Leader Martin. 

Our colleague, Mr. Roptno, himself has 
taken the time to go to Kearney to per- 
sonally participate in the exercises for 
Ethel who despite all obstacles con- 
tinued on with her studies so as to gradu- 
ate with her class. 

Mr. Speaker, this story of her faith 
in God that she would get well and her 
determination to keep going is a tribute 
to our children of America and a chal- 
lenge to all of us in these days of troubles 
and anxiety that where there is a will 
there is a way with God’s help. 

Mr. Speaker, we of Texas, perhaps 
more than any other State of the Union, 
have suffered from polio. California and 
North Carolina too have had epidemic 
after epidemic, of this dread crippling 
disease. 

Our colleague Mr. Priest, from Ten- 
nessee, introduced a bill in the Eighty- 
first Congress to provide for Federal re- 
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search into polio and other crippling 
diseases. This bill was approved by the 
House Interstate Commerce subcommit- 
tee but died in the last days of the 
Eighty-first Congress. I sincerely hope 
he reintroduces this bill in the Eighty- 
second Congress. Mr. Speaker, the only 
bright spot that I have seen are the re- 
sults of the reports of the Sister Eliza- 
‘ th ““enny Foundation hospitals and 
clinics wherein 84 percent of their ad- 
mitted cases walk out on their own limbs. 

At this time I would like to compliment 
the Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation, 
its Mr. Marvin Klein, the executive di- 
rector; Marvin A. Stevens, M. D., their 
medical director; Miss Valerie Harvey, 
chief technician; Rex G. Williams, east- 
ern regional director; and Thomas J. 
Duffey, assistant regional director, and 
all the others who day by day work so 
that others may walk and live and play. 

I join with my colleague from New 
Jersey in his sincere hope that one day 
every State in the Union will have a 
Sister Kenny Foundation Hospital, so 
that the thousands of polio cases yet to 
come can be helped and cured by the 
method of this great Australian nurse, 
Sister Elizabeth Kenny. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to conclude 
these reiuarks with the story “This way 
it began”: 


Tuts Way It BeGan 


“Infantile paralysis. No known treatment. 
Do the best you can with the symptoms pre- 
senting themselves. 

“McDONNELL.” 


Elizabeth Kenny, 23-year-old Australian 
nurse, looked at the telegram again, then 
moved away from the lonely pool of light by 
the telegrapher’s shack toward the hitching 
rail where her horse stood in tired patience. 

The time was 1909; the place, Australia’s 
isolated outland. Elizabeth Kenny had 
hoped that Dr. McDonnell, her mentor, would 
be abl: to help. But tthe dread term “in- 
fantile’ paralysis” even in a cryptic wire 
message dashed that hope completely. Or 
should have dashed it completely. 

But riding back toward sickness in the 
bush-country hut, Nurse Kenny dwelt not on 
frustration but upon the terrified mother 
who waited, upon the child, her patient, 
given into her hands by the circumstances 
of isolation. She saw again the 2-year-old 
tot contorted by pain, her knee drawn up, 
her heel twisted outward, her arm drawn 
tightly beside her chest—the symptoms, 
puzzling to Nurse Kenny, which had sent 
her post haste to the nearest town astride 
the saddle horse she used to reach outlying 
districts. The symptoms which Dr. Mc- 
Donnell had correctly diagnosed over a teleg- 
rapher’s thin strand as polio. “Do the best 
you can with the symptoms presenting 
themselves.” 

And now young Elizabeth Kenny rose up 
in her stirrups. Galloping through the 
night, she kept repeating those helpless 
words in a growing pattern of rebellion and 
fury. No known treatment? Tell that to a 
child in agony? 

But there was no further time for think- 
ing; the situation demanded action—and 
quickly. 

At the hut she flung herself from her 
horse and strode into the sick room. Work- 
ing with desperate haste she tried warm salt 
in a bag, and then a linseed meal poultice, 
but twisted pain remained. Then she tore a 
woolen blanket into strips and wrung them 
out in boiling water, wrapped the strips 
around the painful parts. She repeated this 
process until amazingly, unbelievably, pain 
stopped. The child slept. 
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Nurse Kenny went wearily outside and 
stood close by a giant tree fern, hearing 
faintly the bark of a dingo, and in the dis- 
tance a raucous kookaburra. She knew she 
had won. Perhaps * * *%? 

During the next few weeks Sister Kenny 
treated similarly five more cases of polio in 
her area, then reported back to Dr. 
McDonnell. 

“Do you mean to tell me they recovered?” 
asked the doctor skeptically. “Without de- 
formity?” 

“Why, yes,” said the young nurse. And 
she showed him, and the other doctors of 
Australia, and later the medical men of 
America too. And today—because a girl 
nurse in Australia’s bush country refused to 
bow to orthodox medical dictum—thousands 
of children, and adults, too, are spared the 
hideous crippling of a dread disease. 

This way it began. 


United We Stand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. -Mr. Speaker, 
James Patrick McGovern, a former cap- 
tain in the AEF during the First World 
War, and a member of Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase Post, No. 105, of the American 
Legion, Department of Maryland, has 
composed a poem which affirms the 
worth, the honor, and the soul of man- 
kind, which I now present for publica- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
follows: 

Untrep We STAND 

What love of country and of Government 

Can plant our flag on far Korean heights 

When greed and hate and ignorance are 
blights 

By which our soldiers’ minds and hearts are 
spent? 

If communism is the tyrant’s lust 

For power veiled behind a Judas’ guile, 

What are those righteous leaders with their 
smile 

Whose god is votes, whose lie “In God We 
Trust”? 

Our fathers in their wisdom framed the state 

With eee virtues, which they sancti- 

ed; 

The Congress, Courts, and President allied 

Are balances they held inviolate. 

Never was the need for unity 

So crucial here, abroad, as freedom’s name 

Is desecrated in the blood-guilt flame 

Of communism’s far-flung treachery. 


—James Patrick McGovern, 


When May A-Bomb Be Used? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
article which I am inserting, taken from 
the Los Angeles Tidings, the official 


Catholic newspaper of that area, cer- 
tainly brings to our minds the serious- 
ness of the use of the A-bomb. I recom- 
mend its careful and thoughtful reading: 
Wuen May A-Boms Be Usep? 
(By Rev. Robert FP. Coerver, C. M., professor 
of philosophy, St. Johns Seminary) 

When the Chinese Communists launched 
their unwarranted and overwhelming as- 
sault against our troops in Korea, the hue 
and cry was raised in this country to retaliate 
with the use of the atom bomb. 

This demand was heard in both the House 
and the Senate, from several military leaders, 
and from many a Mr. Average Citizen in the 
street. The possibility of using the atom 
bomb in reprisal was given impetus in a re- 
mark from President Truman. 

However, in a later interview, President 
Truman seemed to express the sentiments of 
our national conscience when he sadly shook 
his head at press reporters and stated: 

“It is a terrible weapon. It should not be 
used on innocent women and children who 
have nothing to do with this military aggres- 
sion.” 

Thus President Truman recognized, as we 
all_do, that the use of the atom bomb has 
certain ethical implications. 


MORALITY OF WARFARE 


Before discussing the ethical aspects of the 
atom bomb, it might be pertinent to say a 
few words about the morality of modern 
warfare. I do not intend to raise here the 
question: Can any modern war be morally 
justified? ‘The overwhelming majority of 
moral theologians, I am sure, would answer 
that there can be a justifiable modern war. 

The church teaches that the rulers of a 
nation may not declare war against another 
nation unless (1) they are sure that they 
are in the right; (2) they have first exhaust- 
ed all peaceful measures of bringing about 
an end of conflict; (3) they have good rea- 
son to believe that the benefits achieved by 
their victory will not be outbalanced by the 
evil consequences of the war. 

I accept the position that modern warfare 
can certainly be justified, especially in view 
of the defense of our spiritual possessions 
and the threat of enslavement by a godless, 
tyrannical power. 7 

Our question deals rather with the moral- 
ity of a given means (the atom bomb) made 
use of in the prosecution of a war which it- 
self is justified. 

EOMBING OPERATIONS 

Bombing operations in modern warfare are 
divided into two classes, tactical and stra- 
tegic. 

Tactical bombing missions are those in 
which the enemy is directly engaged. For 
example, bombing troops in the field or ene- 
my troopships at sea. 

Strategic bombing missions are those in 
which the enemy is not directly engaged but 
which are a part of an over-all strategy to 
reduce his military effectiveness prior to di- 
rect e t. For example, enemy mu- 
nitions factories behind the lines. 

Precision or “pinpoint” bombing is a 
bombing assault in which the target is a 
specific, assigned, definite target—-such as a 
factory, shipyard, rairoad center. Tactical, 
strategic, and precision bombing, in a justi- 
fiable war, present no moral problem for they 
do not differ radically from the use of long- 
range artillery fire. They are a necessary 
concomitant of modern warfare. 

MAY A-BOMB BE USED? 

The question arises: may an atom bomb 
be used in tactical precision bombing? 

The answer seems to be certain that an 
atom bomb could be used in tactical opera- 
tions such as an enemy fleet at sea 
or enemy troops in the field. 

Here we presume that the harm of the 
bomb and its destructiveness would be lim- 
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ited to combatants. There seems to be no 
difficulty as to the use of the atom bomb in 
this case. 

May an atom bomb be used in strategic 
precision bombing? The answer is twofold. 

1. If the target were entirely military or 
munitions, such as a town or city which is 
exclusively dedicated to manufacturing 
bombs or munitions, with practically no 
civilian personnel, then the atom bomb could 
be used. Oak Ridge or Los Alamos might be 
cited as examples. In this case, atomic 
bombing could be justified. 

2. If the target were a munitions factory 
in a large city, surrounded by civilian homes 
and residential areas, the use of the atom 
bomb would be questionable. If the target 
were one of supreme importance whose de- 
struction was essential to the winning of the 
war and the atom bomb was thought to be 
the sure means of destruction, in this case, 
it seems that the atom bomb could be mor- 
ally justified even though it is foreseen that 
thousands of noncombatants might be killed 
or severely wounded as an indirect result of 
the bombing. 

The destruction of such extremely impor- 
tant objectives would seem to justify the 
concomitant and indirect deaths of so many 
civilians. 

Father Connell, moral theologian of Cath- 
olic University, gives two examples where 
such might be the case. 

(A) The destruction of the building in 
which all the war lords of the enemy are 
gathered. 

(B) The destruction of the factory where 
the enemy is making his own superbombs. 

Even in these cases there is some hesitancy 
on the score that precision bombing by high 
explosives might do just as effective a job 
without the consequent death of nearby 
civilians. 


If the target is not of vital importance, 
then, a fortiori, it is difficult to see how the 
atom bomb could ever be used in strategic 
bombings where it is foreseen that many 
thousands of civilians will die in conse- 
quence. 

However, precision bombing, like modern 
warfare, has tended to become uncontrolled. 
Gradually, the targets become less defined, 
less limited, and whole areas become the 
targets. This brings us to the important 
question, the heart of the matter, oblitera- 
tion bombing. 

Obliteration bombing is defined as the 
bombing of industrial centers of population 
in which the target to be wiped out is not a 
definite factory, bridge, or munitions plant, 
but a large area of a whole city, comprising 
one-third to two-thirds of its whole built- 
up area, and including by design the resi- 
dential districts of workingmen and their 
families. 

This type of bombing occurred during the 
last war and is likely to occur in this next 
war. For these compelling reasons, the fol- 
lowing discussion of its morality is neces- 
sary. 

Some proponents of modern, total war have 
attempted to justify obliteration bombing on 
the score that in the changed conditions of 
modern warfare, there is no longer a dividing 
line between combatants and noncombat- 
ants, soldiers and civilians. 

According to their logic, in total war all 
citizens are mobilized. Men not actually in 
the army are munitions and defense workers, 
war-bond purchasers, and contribute to the 
war effort. Women are drafted as plant 
workers, and even children are classed as war 
potential. 


NATURAL LAW 


Since all citizens are mobilized, then !t 
follows that all citizens of a modern warring 
nation are subject to bombing. Therefore, 
obliteration bombing is lawful. 
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It seems to our way of thinking (and also 
in the practically unanimous opinion of 
theologians) that such an opinion is unten- 
able. 

We shall refute these claims in the follow- 
ing discussion of two questions: 

1. Do the majority of civilians in a modern 
nation at war enjoy a natural-law right of 
immunity from obliteration bombing? 

2. Does obliteration bombing necessarily 
involve a violation of the rights of innocent 
civilians? 

In answer to the first question, it is fun- 
damental in the Catholic view that to take 
the life of an innocent person is always in- 
trinsically evil, that is, forbidden by the 
natural law. 

Catholic theologians have never aban- 
doned the distinction between innocent and 
guilty—they still maintain that it is intrin- 
sically wrong to kill directly the innocent 
civilians of the enemy country. 

This principle was recognized by President 
Truman when he said: “The atom bomb 
should not be used on innocent women and 
children who have nothing to do with mili- 
tary aggression.” 

Pope Pius XII spoke recently in behalf of 
innocent civilians when he said. “These 
weapons (atomic) hit not only armies but 
often wipe out private citizens, children, 
women, the sick, and holy institutions.” 

Actually, then, who are noncombatants in 
@ modern war, and do they constitute a 
majority of a nation? 

Noncombatants would be all men, women, 
and children who are not engaged in the im- 
mediate and proximate prosecution of war 
work. 

Even in wartime, there are hundreds of 
occupations which are not directly connected 
with the war effort. 

Taking the United States as an example, 
the present population is estimated to be 
around 150,000,000. If we went to war, the 
top number of men in the Armed Forces 
would be from 10 to 12 million. If -7e would 
allow another 40,000,000 for those individuals 
who are employed in munitions and defense 
works, that would leave a total of 100,000,000 
or two-thirds of the population, none of 
whom would be giving in any sense imme- 
diate cooperation to the armed prosecution 
of the war. These figures would be validated 
by the estimates of the War Manpower Com- 
mission made during the last war. 

Thus, two-thirds of the population can- 
not be considered combatants, or guilty of 
aggression, or deserving of violent repression. 

Do the majority of civilians in a modern 
nation at war enjoy a natural-law right of 
immunity from obliteration bombing? The 
answer is an emphatic affirmative. 

Now, let us proceed to the question whether 
obliteration bombing violates the rights of 
innocent noncombatants? 


TERROR OF WAR 


One of the principal motives of oblitera- 
tion bombing, as expressed by military men 
during the last war, was the terror, devasta- 
tion, and demoralization carried to the core 
of the warring nation. 

It seems impossible to make civilian ter- 
rorization, or the undermining of civilian 
morale, an object of bombing without hav- 
ing a direct intention to injure and kill 
civilians. 

The principal cause of civilian terror is 
the danger to life and limb which accom- 
panies the bombing raids. If one intends 
the end, terror, one cannot escape intend- 
ing the means of obtaining the end, namely 
the injury and death of civilians. 

Obliteration bombing includes, then, the 
direct intention to kill innocent noncombat- 
ants and as such it cannot be justified. 

The indiscriminate bombing of civilian 
cities carried out in the last war and en- 
visioned in the next war, is immoral. 

True, such bombings are often cloaked un- 
der the guise of military necessity, but mili- 


tary necessity can become a mere catchword 
and an excuse for every sort of excess. 


“THEY DID IT FIRST” 


The argument is advanced that “they did 
it first, therefore, we can do the same thing 
to them.” The answer to this objection is 
simply that two wrongs do not make a right. 
This is elementary morality. And if we aban- 
don morality in war, then we must aban- 
don it in peace, since morality is not some- 
thing to be put on and off like a cloak, at one 
convenience. 

Another argument is that obliteration 
bombing will hasten the day of defeat and 
bring about quick victory. The answer to 
this objection is the cardinal principle of 
morality: The end does not justify the 
means. If this principle is abandoned, then 
all morality is abandoned and anything can 
be justified. 

The final question that might arise is this 
one: Suppose Soviet Russia should atom 
bomb our civilian cities, what recourse would 
we have against them? 

The answer is that we could retaliate with 
all the forces at our disposal, including the 
atom bomb, but within the limits already 
suggested. 

Of course, this last question is an academic 
question at best, since it is difficult to con- 
ceive of our military leaders thumbing 
through manuals of moral theology and in- 
ternational law before dropping bombs in 
retaliation. 

This is not to say that our military leaders 
do not have moral consciences; it only as- 
serts that they are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the niceties of distinction to give the 
matter weighty consideration. 

The conclusions of this article can be 
briefly stated. First, modern warfare can 
certainly be justified. Second, the atom 
bomb can be used in both tactical and stra- 
tegic precision bombing missions under the 
conditions stated, namely, as long as there 
is a proportionately grave cause. Third, ob- 
literation bombing is an immoral attack on 
the lives of innocents. 

The atom bomb, therefore, may not be 
used in obliteration bombing. 

These opinions would seem to be justified 
from the voice of the Popes, the opinions of 
theologians, and the Christian laws of jus- 
tice and charity. 


One Public Official With Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, Iam in- 
serting a letter written by an irate tenant 
to a member of the Los Angeles city 
council, and the latter’s reply. 

We in public office receive many letters 
similar to Mr. Rinehart’s, but very few of 
us have the nerve to answer the way we 
would like to, as Councilman Don Allen 
has done in his letter. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
January 22, 1951. 
My Dear Mr. ALLEN: I am coming to you 
for assistance. You seemed so eager to re- 
move rent control that I feel you might be 
as anxious to help people find new places to 
live. Perhaps you would have a vacancy in 
some of the apartments you apparently own. 
I am a Federal employee and my salary is 
fixed by Congress, and I am still in the low 
salary brackets. Too, I do not make $600 
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per month from the people for misrepre- 
sentation. 

The apartment I live in is a small single 
apartment. It’s rent was $35 a month. It is 
really worth $38.50 but I told the landlady I 
would pay $40 per month. However, she 
raised the rent to $45 which I cannot afford 
to pay. She also adds $5 per months for 
television use. 

Too, she did not give a full 30-day notice 
as I believe the law required. Those notices 
were dated December 21, 1950, but post- 
marked December 27 and received December 
28, 1950. And so we have had to pay the 
increase early. I called the rent-control office 
for information but was advised that the 
Office had been closed. 

What protection do you offer? Iam a war 
veteran of World War II and might possibly 
be called again. But are we going to be 
fighting for the right of people like you—to 
deprive us of a decent place to live at a 
decent price? 

Yes, I've been looking for a place to live 
but without success. I saw one place rent- 
ing for $30 per month about which I con- 
sidered calling the health department as be- 
ing unfit for human habitation, but con- 
sidering the vile state of our city govern- 
ment, I considered it would be a waste of 
time. 

I ain glad to see that elections are coming 
up soon anc we will have the opportunity of 
eypressing our disapproval of the action of 
you and other councilmen who railroaded the 
removal of rent control. 

This is not an accusation because I haven't 
any proof, but there is a grave suspicion that 
you and other councilmen did benefit in 
scme financial manner for rent removal. 
How much was it? 

Disrespectfully yours, 
PauL E. RINEHART. 


City COUNCIL OF THE 
City or Los ANGELES, 
City Hall, January 23, 1951. 
Mr. Pau E. RiNEHART, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Sir: Your recent letter of January 22, 
1951, wherein you state you are coming to me 
for assistance, and then you start off by say- 
ing I was so eager to remove rent controls 
that I would be anxious to help people find 
places to live in. I have been anxious to help 
people find places and have been successful 
in doing so, but for people who are decent 
and worthy of such help. 

Further, you say you are a Federal em- 
ployee, and your salary is fixed by Congress 
in the low brackets. Then you make a 
crack to the effect that you do not make $600 
a month off of the people by misrepresenta- 
tion. 

If you are a Federal employee—and I do 
mean if you are—your salary has been in- 
creased since 1940 by more than 25 percent 
or 30 percent or even 50 percent. 

I also note that your landlady has added 
$5 a month for television use. Now isn’t that 
just too darn bad. I knor’ property owners 
who cannot even afford a television set and 
many who cannot even afford a small porta- 
ble radio. 

You ask what protection do I offer. What 
are you looking for—something on a silver 
platter? I also am a war veteran and a father 
of a World War II veteran who has just been 
called back into service. So what? Who is 
fighting for what—the right of who to de- 
prive who of a decent place to live at a 
decent price? 

I am glad that you note elections are com- 
ing up soon. Yes; each one has a right of 
expressing disapproval of actions, but you 
might consider your remarks to be of the 
criminal libelous nature when you say the 
councilmen railroaded the removal of rent 


. controls. This matter was under considera- 


tion by the council for some 16 months before 
we took the action. 
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Then you wind up by saying that there is 
&@ grave suspicion that I and the other coun- 
cilmen did benefit by the rent removal and 
you ask me how much was it—but still you 
ask me for assistance. 

For your information, I am sending a copy 
of this letter to the United States Senator, 
the Honorable Wiit1aM F, KNOWLAND, and 
Congressman Norris Povutson. If we tax- 
payers and citizens have to have such an 
impertinent misfit sitting at the public 
trough, I am going to see if some action can- 
not be taken to remedy the situation. I 
certainly will begrudge every bit of the in- 
come tax I need to pay to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for helping to support an individual 
like you. Your attitude is a serious refiec- 
tion upon the decent, fact-minded, and 
hardworking Federal employees with whom I 
am acquainted. 

Sincerely yours, 
Down A. ALLEN, 
Councilman, Seventh District. 





All-American Canal Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following Senate Joint 
Resolution 6 of the California State 
Legislature: 


Senate Jorint RESOLUTION 6, RELATING TO THE 
ALL-AMERICAN CANAL PROJECT 


Whereas the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057) author- 
ized the construction of the All-American 
Canal and made provision for Imperial irri- 
gation district, a political subdivision of the 
State of California, to assume the care, Op- 
eration, and maintenance of said canal upon 
the completion thereof; and 

Whereas said act also granted the right to 
said district to utilize the power possibilities 
on said canal, the net proceeds therefrom 
to be applied against the district's obliga- 
tion to repay to the Federal Government the 
construction cost of said canal; and 

Whereas pursuant to the provisions of said 
act, before any moneys were expended by the 
Federal Government on or for the construc- 
tion of said canal, Imperial irrigation district 
entered into a contract with said Govern- 
ment under date of December 1, 1932, by the 
terms of which said district was granted the 
right and required to assume the care, op- 
eration, and maintenance of said canal upon 
the completion thereof and also the right to 
develop the power possibilities thereon; and 

Whereas the main All-American Canal has 
been completed and has been in operation for 
a number of years and the Secretary of the 
Interior has transferred the care, operation, 
and maintenance to Imperial irrigation dis- 
trict of all of said main canal except the 
upper section thereof, being that section 
from and including the diversion works on 
the Colorado River at Imperial Dam down to 
and including the Pilot Knob check and 
Pilot Knob wasteway; and 

Whereas Imperial irrigation district has 
proceeded to develop the power possibilities 
on the section of the All-American Canal 
which it is operating and in connection 
therewith has acquired and is operating a 
complete power system serving the needs of 
all consumers of electric power in Imperial 
County and in Coachella Valley, Riverside 
County, Calif., served with water by the said 
canal but to date said district has been pre- 
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vented by certain Federal departments from 
developing the power possibilities at the 
Pilot Knob site on said canal, which is the 
most important and valuable power site to 
said district on said canal; and 

Whereas over the past years, Imperial 
irrigation district has requested the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to keep faith with the 
provisions of the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
and the district’s contract of December 1, 
1932, and turn over the care, operation, and 
maintenance of the upper section of said 
canal to said district and grant permission 
for said district to develop the Pilot Knob 
power site (without expense to the United 
States); and 

Whereas the water treaty between the 
United States and Mexico dated February 3, 
1944, grants to Mexico the right to receive 
a portion of its water by means of the All- 
American Canal and Pilot Knob wasteway, 
such water to be carried from the point where 
the latter empties into the old Alamo Canal 
to the delivery point on the international 
boundary; and 

Whereas the amount of such water to be so 
delivered to Mexico is but a relatively small 
proportion of the total annual flow of the 
All-American Canal and need not interfere 
with the district's operation of the canal nor 
the development of power at the Pilot Knob 
site; and 

Whereas the United States does not have 
the right to the use of any of the capacity 
of the All-American Canal for such supplying 
of water to Mexico but Imperial irrigation 
district does have surplus capacity in said 
canal down to Pilot Knob which it proposes 
to use in connection with the development 
of power at that point; and 

Whereas to remove any question as to 
possible conflict between said treaty and 
said district’s contract, and also in a spirit 
of cooperation, said district has, by a pro- 
posal submitted to the Secretary of State 
in December 1947 offered to make available 
without cost to either the Federal Govern- 
ment or the Mexican Government capacity 
in the All-American Canal down to the end 
of the Pilot Knob wasteway and to transport 
to that point the water necessary to fulfill 
the requirements of said treaty under rules 
and regulations therefor to be promulgated 
by the Federal Government: Provided, That 
the upper section of said canal is turned over 
to said district and it is permitted to develop 
the Pilot Knob power site, as provided for 
in said district’s contract of December 1, 
1932; and ‘ 

Whereas after concurrence by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department of 
Justice, the Secretary of State accepted said 
district’s proposal in principle, subject to 
a clarification of wording, and did so notify 
said district by letter dated August 4, 1948; 
and 

Whereas for reasons unknown to this legis- 
lature, despite such acceptance the Secre- 
tary of State has recently turned the matter 
over to the Secretary of the Interior to decide 
who shall operate the upper section of the 
All-American Canal and the latter has an- 
nounced that the Bureau of Reclamation will 
handle such operation, without giving any 
valid reasons why and in total disregard of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act and the dis- 
trict’s contract of December 1, 19382; and 

Whereas Imperial Irrigation District has 
already suffered large financial losses caused 
by the Federal Government's refusal to per- 
mit said district to develop the Pilot Knob 
site and the Nation has lost hundreds of 
thousands of barrels of fuel oil used to gen- 
erate power which otherwise would have 
been supplied by the Pilot Knob plant had 
the district been permitted to build it, which 
situation should be remedied without fur- 
ther delay; and 

Whereas this legislature believes that the 
Federal Government should take every rea- 
sonable means to observe and Keep faith 
with the coutracts it makes with its people 





and that this principle is particularly im- 
portant at this time of world crisis when 
our form of government is on trial before 
the world; and 

Whereas this legislature believes in the 
principle of local control of public works to 
the greatest extent practicable, subject only 
to such reasonable rules and regulations by 
the Federal Government as may be neces- 
sary to protect the Government’s investment 
in such works: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of State of the United States be memorial- 
ized to uphold the principles of our form 
of government in its dealings with Imperial 
Irrigation District under the terms of the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, the contract 
with said district of Dacember 1, 1932, and 
the treaty with Mexico dated February 3, 
1944; and be it further 

Resolved, That said two secretaries be 
memorialized to proceed under the prin- 
ciples of the proposal made to the Secre- 
tary of State by Imperial Irrigation District 
in. December 1947, in accordance with the 
acceptance thereof by said secretary as stated 
in letter of August 4, 1948, to said district, 
to the end that said district be permitted, 
without further delay, to assume the care, 
operation, and maintenance of all of the 
main All-American Canal and to proceed 
with the development of the power site at 
Pilot Knob; and be it further 

Resolved, That the attorney general of 
California, the State engineer, and all other 
officers of the State of Califormia be and 
they are hereby directed to use all means 
within their power to carry out the objec- 
tives of this resolution and to assist Im- 
perial Irrigation District in accordance 
therewith; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the of State, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Attorney General of the 
United States, the Commissioner of the Bur- 
eau of Reclamation and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 





The Dinosaur Dam Sites Are Not Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an article from a magazine en- 
titled “The Living Wilderness,” which 
was written by U. S. Grant 3d, the Presi- 
dent of the American Planning and Civic 
Association. This article concerns the 
preservation of some very unique geog- 
raphy, which has been set aside under 
the Antiquities Act as the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. I commend it to my 
colleagues in the House, especially those 
who are anxious to preserve for posterity 
one of the most unique pieces of land in 
the world. The article follows: 


Tue Drvosavr Dam Srres Art Not Neeprp 


(By U. S. Grant 3d, President, American 
Planning and Civic Association) 

The Trojan horse in our national park sys- 
tem, model 1950, is now driven by electricity 
supplied from water power impounded be- 
hind great dams. 
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In most cases such dams are doubtless eco- 
nomically justified, and their construction 
may be expected to prove beneficial; but in 
some cases the dam builders have a prefer- 
ence for a location where they would destroy 
other existing and irreplaceable values that 
are the heritage of the American people. 
Such a case confronts us now as we face the 
threat to our national park system posed by 
the Echo Park and Split Mountain projects 
in the Dinosaur National Monument. 

Like the cynics of half a century ago, these 
dam-builders know the price of everything 
but the value of nothing. When the fancy 
strikes them they must have their way. 
Then they trot in their Trojan horse, secret- 
ly pass through the wall established by law to 
protect the natural wonders and play places 
of the American people, and by an intensive 
campaign of propaganda “sell” the local in- 
habitants and their leaders the project. The 
final step is then to persuade Congress by a 
well-organized pressure group; that it is nec- 
essary pro bono publico to legitimize the 
violation of the law in a particular case and 
authorize an exception to a policy explicitly 
stated in a law adopted after years of con- 
sideration to protect our heritage. 

Of late years, with the popular recogni- 
tion of the need of our air regions for more 
water and of the benefits of cheap power to 
their communities, the frequency with 
which such projects are espoused and fought 
for has become alarming. The proposal to 
include in the upper Colorado basin program 
the two dams and reservoirs proposed in 
Dinosaur National Monument has thus had 
its precursors, but none has been so serious 
as this one which has already been embodied 
in three bills in the Eighty-first Congress— 
H. R. 8980 and 9014 and S. 3839—and will be 
further pressed in the next Congress. Most 
of those who are pressing the inclusion of 
these two projects are persuaded—honestly, 
of course—of four wholly erroneous claims, 
alleged by the dam salesmen who have done 
their job only too well: (1) That the crying 
need of northeastern Utah and the Bonne- 
ville Basin for more water cannot be met 
without the Echo Park and Split Mountain 

Reservoirs; (2) that without these two res- 
ervoirs the amount of water for the lower 
Colorado River Basin, stipulated in the inter- 
State agreement, will not be forthcoming; 
(3) that without them there will be less 
water impounded and less power produced; 
and, finally, (4) that the cost of the entire 
upper Colorado River program will be sub- 
stantially increased if these two dams are 
eliminated and others substituted for them. 

All four of these claims are disproved by 
the reports of the Bureau of Reclamation 
itself, although the Bureau for reasons not 
evident has continued to press for the inclu- 
sion of these two projects in the program 
and has apparently persuaded the Secretary 
of the Interior to approve its recommenda- 
tions. 

The construction of these two dams will 
destroy the character of a unique national 
monument having special scenic, geological, 
archaeological, and recreational values. 

If the American people wish to preserve 
this God-made wonder for the inspiration 
and enjoyment of themselves and future 
generations, they must act now. 

Immediate popular support of the oppo- 
nents of the projects is needed to prevent 
authorizing legislation. 

Such support can be given with the knowl- 
edge that dam sites exist in other places in 
the upper Colorado system which will give 
equivalent or better results at no substan- 
tial increase of cost and, probably, as far 
as conditions are now known, at less cost. 

By prohibiting any water power develop- 
ments in our national parks and monu- 
ments, the 1921 and 1935 amendments to 
the Federal Power Act, adopted after full 
discussion and debate lasting over 15 years, 
established a well-considered policy of the 
Government to protect the interests and 


heritage of all the people of our country— 
and the enjoyment of the citizens of other 
nations who come here to see and appre- 
ciate the wonders nature has given us— 
against just such attempts as are now being 
made for the temporary benefit of relatively 
few. 

Such an established policy—and I em- 
phasize it is to protect not only the rights 
and interests of our generation, but also the 
inheritance we should pass on to future 
generations—such a policy should never be 
violated just to make easier or a few dollars 
cheaper the storage of water and the produc- 
tion of power for the benefit of a limited 
area. When the needed benefits can be ob- 
tained at alternative sites, and more eco- 
nomically at these sites, the violation of 
the national park system should be unthink- 
able. 

The natural features of Dinosaur National 
Monument are many and unique. If the 
proposed dams are built, the unique char- 
acter of the river and canyon will be 
changed; their special value will have been 
destroyed forever for the particular kind of 
recreation and inspiration they in their 
natural state can give. Let no one say that 
the dams and reservoirs and power plants 
will afford better and more recreational fa- 
cilities. Such facilities as they will afford 
will be different, of a kind encountered on 
all the hundreds of other reservoirs pro- 
posed by the Bureau of Reclamation and by 
other agencies, and they will exist equally 
whether these two reservoirs are built or 
their equivalents are located elsewhere. 

Our industrial civilization is creating an 
ever g-cater need for the average man, 
woman, and child, to reestablish contact 
with nature, to be inspired by and appre- 
ciate the wonders of nature, and to be di- 
verted from the whirling wheels of machin- 
ery and of chance. There is an ever-growing 
craving to be eased of the anxious tension 
of the factory and the city. Moreover, our 
population is growing rapidly. The national 
parks and monuments now developed are 
already overcrowded, with more than 30,- 
000,000 visitors reported last year. More 
must be developed for the teeming genera- 
tions to come. It would be a crime to de- 
stroy this unique value which we have in- 
herited, and cut off our heirs with a 
shilling—a few acre-feet of water and a few 
kilowatt-hours which, it must be empha- 
sized, can be provided elsewhere. 

The preservation of this monument of 
nature's grandeur, with its prehistoric record, 
will in no way disregard the needs of the 
people in the Colorado watershed and the 
Bonnevi'‘e Busin, for their needs can be met 
by reservoirs outside the national park, with- 
out the Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams. 

The notion that the central Utah require- 
ments are to be provided and can only be 
met by the Echo Park Dam is entirely 
erroneous; actually, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s program itself calls for these needs to 
be met by a diversion from Flaming Gorge 
Reservoir outside the monument. 

Equally mistaken is the notion that the 
23,000,000 acre-feet of storage, needed to 
provide the average annual flow of 7,500,000 
acre-feet at Lee Ferry, as required by the 
interstate contract, cannot be got without 
this storage in the monument. The fact is 
that the capacity now proposed for the Glen 
Canyon Reservoir alone is estimated at 26,- 
000,000 acre-feet. 

Turning to financial estimates, we note 
that the Bureau of Reclamation reports in- 
dicate a benefit-to-cost ratio of 1.73 to 1 for 
power alone; and for combined benefits a 
ratio of 1.89 to 1. Evidently, where there 
are sO many possible dam sites to choose 
from, to save the irreplaceable values of the 
Dinosaur National Monument, we can well 
afford the selection of a slightly less profit- 
able location for the additional storage re- 
quired without substantial reduction in the 
economic justification for the Colorado 
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River project as a whole. This ts manifest 
from the fact that the present project utilizes 
only 10 dam sites out of some 81 possible 
dam sites indicated in the Colorado River 
report of 1947. (The Colorado River: A 
Natural Menace Becomes a National Re- 
source; Interim Report on the Status of In- 
vestigations, etc., United States Department 
of the Interior, etc., H. Doc. 419, 80th Cong., 
ist sess.). While, of course, many of these 
81 possible sites will prove impracticable on 
further examination and local survey, it is 
evident there are plenty of substitutes from 
which to choose. 

Evidently many red herrings have got into 
the upper Colorado. 

Although the selection of substitutes will 
have to be made by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and any outsider must approach the 
problem with much diffidence, suggested 
substitutions are, nevertheless, here proposed 
to show that there is an adequate solution 
for doing without the Echo Park and Split 
Mountain Reservoirs, based on information 
and data contained in the Bureau of Recla- 
mation’s own reports. 

In brief, what is here suggested is: (1) 
Construct in the initial stage of the Colorado 
River project two dams now planned for a 
later stage—Gray Canyon and Cross Moun- 
tain—and thus omit the Echo Park Vam 
from the initial stage, and (2) plan for a 
substitution of three dams—Desolation, 
Bluff, and New Moab—for the Echo Park and 
Split Mountain combination contemplated 
for construction in the national monument 
during the second stage. The advantages 
and costs of these alternative propcsals are 
carefully considered in the following dis- 
cussion: 

Five reservoirs are now recommended by 
the Bureau of Reclamation for immediate 
construction “in the initial stage of the 
Colorado River storage project.” Four of 
these are the Flaming Gorge, on the Green 
River above the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment, to provide for the diversion of water 
to Utah; the Curecanti Reservoir, on the 
Gunnison River; the Martinez, on the San 
Juan River; and the Glen Canyon Reservoir, 
on the Colorado River just above Lee Ferry. 
The fifth now proposed is the Echo Park 
Reservoir, which would be created by a dam 
across the Green River just below the junc- 
tion of the Yampa and the Green, in Dino- 
saur National Monument. The Echo Park 
Reservoir would flood the canyons of both 
the Green and the Yampa. 

The results will not be harmfully affected 
if the Echo Park Reservoir is omitted and 
the Gray Canyon and Cross Mountain Reser- 
voirs are in its place incorporated in “the 
initial stage of the Colorado River storage 
project.” They are now included in the sec- 
ond stage of the project, to which the Echo 
Park Dam would be postponed. 

The Echo Park Reservoir is estimated to 
provide for 6,400,000 acre-feet of gross water 
storage and 1,200,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
power per year—annual firm power, which 
is expected later to be reduced to 666,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. 


TasLe 1.—Reclamation Bureau proposal and 
suggested alternative in initial stage of 
Colorado project 


Gross 
storage 
of water 


Estimated 
approxi- 
mate cost 


Annual firm 


Reservoir project power 


Kilowatt- 
Acre-feet hours 
2, 000, 000/1, 018, 000, 000'$178, 600, 000 
5, 200, 000] 335,000,000} 49, 100, 000 


Gray Canyon_.... 
Cross Mountain... 
7, 200, 000) 1, 353, 000, 000} 227, 700, 000 
Echo Park 6, 400, 00/1, 200, 000, 000) 139, 400, 000 
Gain_.........| 800,000) 
Additional 
Cea ckescuchcsnedatete |-weeeeereeee- 
| | 


153, 000, 000 
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The Gray Canyon and Cross Mountain Res- 
ervoirs are similarly estimated to provide for 
2,000,000 and 5,200,000 acre-feet of storage, 
respectively, and 1,018,000,000 and 335,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of power per year, respective- 
ly—or a total together of 7,200,000 acre-feet 
of storage and 1,353,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of power, an increase of 800,000 acre-feet of 
storage and 153,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
power per year above the estimates for the 
Echo Park Reservoir. (See table 1.) 

It is evident from this comparison that 
the substitution of the Gray Canyon and 
Cross Mountain projecte, outside the monu- 
ment, for the Echo Park proposal that would 
destroy the monument, will give even greater 
capacity in both storage and power during 
the initial stage of the project. 

The additional cost of this substitution in 
the project's initial stage—as is shown in the 
following paragraphs—will be compensated 
for in the later stage of the project by the 
savings in costs and the added returns in 
power and storage from the substitutions of 
other dams outside the monument. And it 
is to be remembered that the Gray Canyon 
and Cross Mountain Dams are to be built 
anyhow—later if not in the initial stage. In 
the long run their construction as here sug- 
gested would thus involve no additional ex- 
penditures at all. 

The second phase, or stage, of the Colo- 
rado River storage project, has also been 
planned to include a dam in the Dinosaur 
National Monument. This is the Split 
Mountain Dam which would create a reser- 
voir in Split Mountain Gorge and Whirlpool 
Canyon, a reservoir that is to be so used in 
conjunction with the Echo Park Reservoir as 
to make the two dams eventually into what 
might be called twin projects. 

As the project enters the second phase, 
the power production of the Echo Park in- 
Stallation, it is expected, would reduce to 
€€6,0C0,C00 kilowatt-hours per year, while the 
Split Mountain would provide for 720,000,000 
kilowatt-hours—a total of 1,386,000,000. The 
Echo Park and Split Mountain Reservoirs 
would store 6,400,000 and 335,000 acre-feet of 
water, respectively, a total of 6,735,000 acre- 
feet. These two dams are now estimated to 
cost, respectively, $139,400,000 and $67,000- 
C0)}—a total for the two together of $206,- 
403,020. 

The data of the Bureau of Reclamation 
show that for these two dams that would 
so seriously damage the national park sys- 
tem there could be substituted in the second 
stage, three alternatives—Bluff, on the San 
Juaa River; New Moab, on the Colorado; and 
D>eclation, on the Green, immediately above 
the Gray Canyon Reservoir—so close, in fact, 
that the data for these two proposed projects 
in their present state include some over- 
lapping. 

The Desolation Dam is estimated by the 
Bureau of Reclamation to provide for 900,000 
acre-feet of water storage and 433,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of power per year; its con- 
struction cost is estimated at $33,000,000. 
The Bluff and New Moab Reservoirs would, 
respectively, provide for 3,000,000 and 3,965,- 
000 acre-feet of , produce 289,000,000 
and 845,000,000 kilowatt-hours of power per 
year, and cost $19,000,000 and $95,000,000. 
Thus this combination of alternatives would 
provide for 7,865,000 acre-feet of and 
produce annually 1,567,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, at an estimated construction cost of 
$147,000,000. 

These three substitutes—Desolation, New 
Moab, and Bluff—would thus provide for 
1,130,000 more acre-feet storage of water and 
181,000,000 more kilowatt-hours of power per 
year than would the Echo Park and Split 
Mountain Reservoirs combined. And the 
turee substitutes would together cost an 
c-.vimated ¢53,400,000 less than the two dams 


now proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
for construction within the national monu- 
ment. 

These comparisons of storage and power- 
production potentials and costs are sum- 
marized in table 2. 


Taste 2.—Reclamation Bureau proposal and 
suggested alternative in second phase of 


BUREAU PROPOSAL 


ALTERNATE POS- 
SIBILITY 


Desolation !.. 
Blof... 
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The saving thus shown in estimated costs, 
and the increased storage and power to be 
obtained, if compared with the expected 
results from alternative proposals for the 
initial stage, would seem to indicate a net 
increase in costs of $28,900,000 that is, $88,- 
300,000 minus $69,400,000), together with 
1,930,000 acre-feet increase in storage 
a 331,000,000 kilowatt-hours increase in 
power. However, such a comparison would 
ignore the fact that the Bureau of Reclama- 


tion to build the Gray Canyon and 
proposes a 


tion and water storage. 

If we can project oursel . 
then, we can make the total comparison 
shown in table 3 between the Bureau’s pro- 
gram and this one alternative possibility 
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Taste 3.—Summary of Reclamation Bureau 


proposals affecting monument and sug- 
gested alternatives 


between pleted projects. 
al Inciuding some overlapping with Gray Canyon; see 


In spite of such compensation, the propo- 
nents of the Echo Park and Split Mountain 
Dams make much of their claim that using 
the alternate sites would involve evapora- 
tion losses which would be 350,000 acre-feet 
a year larger than at the reservoirs they want. 
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monument and has done other preparatory 
work (including propaganda) to such an ex- 
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tent that it does not want to make similar 
studies of alternative sites. 

Conservationists throughout the country 
can, in this instance, defend to the full their 
national park system confident that pres- 
ervation of the Dinosaur Monument entails 
no sacrifice of other benefits. 

To sum up, in conclusion, let us emphasize: 

1. The Echo Park and Split Mountain 
Dams are not necessary for the successful 
and economical development of the upper 
Colorado Basin, or for compliance with the 
interstate compact, or to furnish the pro- 
posed diversion to the Utah Basin. The 
claim that these dams are so necessary is 
definitely in error. 

2. In fact, substitutes may be found which 
will not only furnish more water storage and 
more hydraulic power, according to the re- 
ports of the Bureau of Reclamation, but will 
cost less for the results attained. 

3. The Dinosaur National Monument con- 
tains natural, geological, archaeological, and 
recreational features that are unique and 
irreplaceable. These are treasures which our 
generation holds in trust for posterity. There 
is a moral obligation upon us to preserve 
them undamaged for our grandchildren, our 
great grandchildren, and for their children. 

4. Such recreational features as could be 
developed in connection with the reservoirs 
would be equally provided on the substitutes 
and would be just what is found at every one 
of the thousands that already exist through- 
out the country; the unique educational and 
inspirational values would be destroyed—and 
quite unnecessarily—if the dams are built 
in the monument. 

5, Our growing population needs more na- 
tional parks and national monuments and 
more places of special interest displaying the 
variety of natural manifestations. Every 
visitor to such a park is a better citizen after- 
ward, and we need good citizens. Any re- 
duction in the extent or character of our 
parks would be a step contrary to the public 
interests. 

6. If these dams are allowed to be built 
they will constitute precedents for again 
repeatedly violating in the future a wise 
policy, established by Congress with the 
Department of the Interior, to prevent just 
such wanton destruction of irreplaceable 
vilues. 

7. The injury will be to the whole country 
and to future generations not here to defend 
their heritage; the benefits are claimed for a 
relatively small number of local inhabitants 
and their communities—but this is all due 
to a misunderstanding; the benefits can be 
had just as cheaply or more cheaply without 
these two dams and reservoirs. There are 
really no valid reasons for them; it is just 
that there is always a temptation to grab a 
park for any other purpose and public 
opinion has been stirred up under a mis- 
understanding, and then it is human nature 
not to want to give up a cause which has 
once been espoused. 


Education and the American Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Recorp the text of two 
addresses and a brief statement in con- 
nection with the eighty-fourth convo- 
cation of the board of regents of the 
University of the State .of New York, 


held on October 20, 1950, at Albany, N. Y. 
The theme of the convocation was “Edu- 
cation as the guardian of the American 
heritage,” and the two major addresses 
were delivered by Dr. Charles Franklin 
Kettering and the Right Reverend Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen, two outstanding per- 
sonalities in American life. I am cer- 
tain that my colleagues will find these 
addresses both timely and interesting: 


EDUCATION AS THE GUARDIAN OF THE AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


REGENTS’ STATEMENT OF THE CONVOCATION 


The eighty-fourth convocation of the 
board of regents of the University of the 
State of New York, held in Chancellors Hall, 
State Education Building, Albany, N. Y., is 
now part of our history. 

The theme of the convocation, “Educa- 
tion as the Guardian of the American Heri- 
tage,” proved a most attractive one, judging 
from the enthusiastic crowds which attended 
each of the sessions and stirred the various 
speakers to deliver addresses which, without 
exception, were notable and provocative. 

The convocation was held on October 20, 
1950, and the three afternoon sessions were 
designated, respectively, higher education, 
elementary and secondary education, and 
adult education. 

The Senate Chamber was filled to capacity 
for the session on higher education to hear, 
under the chairmanship of Regent Moot, the 
addresses of Dr. Irwin Edman, Johnsonion 
professor of philosophy, Columbia University; 
Brig. Gen. Ames T. Brown, New York State 
director of selective service; Dr. Everett N. 
Case, president, of Colgate University and 
president of the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the State of New York; and 
Dr. Carroll V. Newsom, associate commis- 
sioner for higher education. 

The Capitol Room at the Hotel Ten Eyck 
was not large enough to accommodate the 
overflow crowd for the session on elementary 
and secondary education which, under the 
chairmanship of Regent Eastman, listened to 
addresses of Col. Lawrence Wilkinson, direc- 
tor, New York State Civil Defense Commis- 
sion; Dr. Samuel Flagg Bemis, Sterling pro- 
fessor of diplomatic history, Yale University; 
and Dr. Harry V. Gilson, associate commis- 
sioner for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 

In the Cathedral Guild House a large audi- 
ence attended the session on adult educa- 
tion under the chairmanship of Regent Macy, 
and enjoyed the reports of the two youthful 
community ambassadors, Theodore Rhoades, 
who was sent to the Netherlands, and Dora 
L. Bertoglio, who was sent to Italy, and the 
addresses of Dr. Kenneth Powers Williams, 
professor of mathematics, University of In- 
diana, and Dr. Edwin R. Van Kleeck, assist- 
ant commissioner for adult education and 
special services. 

The evening session found Chancellors Hall 
crowded to its utmost capacity, and it was 
then that the convocation, which was under 
the chairmanship of Chancellor Wallin, swept 
to a dramatic climax in the addresses of Dr. 
Charles Franklin Kettering and the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. 

Dr. Kettering’s message was primarily one 
of hope—a resolute call to educators to in- 
spire youth to face the future with daunt- 
less courage in their own abilities and un- 
shaken confidence in the resources of 
America, 

Monsignor Sheen’s message was primarily 
one of faith—a clarion call to educators to 
reaffirm in youth the pioneering spirit of our 
founding fathers, their trust in God, and 
their recognition that from Him come their 
inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

The board of regents felt that these two 
addresses, going as they do to the funda- 
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mentals of the democratic way of life, are so 
valuable and timely that they should reach 
a much larger number of readers than the 
formal publication of the proceedings of the 
convocation, and, therefore, has provided for 
the separate publication of such addresses 
in this brochure. 

The regents call upon educators and all 
others who would keep the American heritage 
constantly to reaffirm such faith and hope in 
all who seek their ministering services—faith 
in the Creator, faith in this great country of 
ours and her democratic processes, faith in 
fellow man and faith in self; hope in the fu- 
ture of America and of mankind, so that 
youth, fortified by their instruction and ex- 
ample, may overcome all dangers, difficulties, 
and discouragements, and press on to achieve 
the goal of youth’s most cherished dreams. 

To that faith and hope the regents join a 
message of charity, that youth may be taught 
and may fulfill their life’s mission with mal- 
ice toward none and in the spirit of that 
brotherhood which instinctively recognizes 
the dignity and the privileges of all, irre- 
spective of race, creed, or color. 

Thus will our eighty-fourth convocation, 
while remaining a part of our history, con- 
tinue as a vital force guarding the American 
heritage. 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES FRANKLIN KETTERING, 
DIREcTOR AND RESEARCH CONSULTANT, CEN- 
ERAL Morors Co. 


Gentlemen, distinguished guests, the la- 
dies. I am delighted to be here. I have no 
prepared talk because your situation in this 
convocation is so different from anything 
that I had heen acquainted with, and fur- 
ther, if I had attempted to write something, 
it would have been inadequate when I got on 
the ground. 

I thought I would like to talk to you for 
a minute about a different point of view in 
education. I have been an inventor all my 
life, and I thought you might be interested 
in how an inventor l.oks at education and 
what is the difference between an inventor 
and a scientist. 

I was asked the question last winter: 
“What is the difference between an inventor 
and a scientist?” My explanation was rather 
simple. I said a scientist is really something 
very special. He is like the strings in the 
loom that go lengthwise, and if you made a 
hammock of that type, it would be difficult to 
sleep in. The inventor puts the strings in 
the other way. 

A study made a number of years ago said 
the more education a man has, the less 
likely he is to be an inventor. Now the rea- 
son for that is quite simple. From the time 
the boy, or girl, starts in school he is ex- 
amined 3 to 4 times a year, and, of course, 
it is a very, very disastrous thing if he fails. 
An inventor fails all the time and it is a 
triumph if he succeeds once. Consequently, 
if education is an inhibition to invention, 
it is due entrely to the form by whch we 
rate things and not because of any intellec- 
tual differential. 

I can take any group of young people, any 
place. and teach them to be inventors if I 
can get them to throw off the hazard of 
being afraid to fail. Because failure is just 
exactly like the steps that lead up into this 
great education building. You fail because 
your ideas aren’t right. You shouldn't be 
afraid to fail, but you should learn to fail 
intelligently. By that I mean, when you fail, 
find out why you failed, and each time you 
fail it will bring you up nearer to the goal. 

It is very interesting that most people look 
at problems as being complicated. We can- 
not solve the complicated problem. Conse- 
quently, we have to analyze it and bring it 
down to the most elementary things in the 
world. We have had a motto in our re- 
search laboratory that reads: “This problem, 
when solved, will be simple,” because every 
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one we have ever solved has been simple. 
We don’t think anybody can solve a com- 
plicated one. 

There are two general types of knowledge 
in the world. There is the knowledge about 
people, and there is the knowledge about 
things. Things are much older than people. 
Nature was here for millions and millions cf 
years before the people were here and we 
sometimes, in our scientific approach to the 
thing, get the idea that we can tell nature 
what to do. We read in the paper about the 
great discoveries that have been made. Well, 
those are discoveries, but we shouldn't get 
excited about them. If they hadn't been 
there, we wouldn’t be here. And so I think 
that because over the past few hundred 
years we have been able to understand some 
of the phenomena of nature we have become 
egotistical as to how much we know about 
nature. Of course, a knowledge of nature is 
science. We have developed a thing we call 
research and we perhaps overestimate what 
it is because a researcher is simply an ama- 
teur; he is going to do something for the 
first time, and that is all the amateur does. 
The researcher is a professional amateur. 
He is professional in that he knows that he 
is going to have a lot of trouble with the 
problem and it isn’t going to be a very good 
solution when he gets it, because the work 
of an amateur is never very good. So we 
have tried to set up a method of describing 
these elemental things. That is why I say 
I can take any group of people, any place, 
and I can get a good result with them if 
they don’t try too hard and if we can analyze 
the problem. 

The word “design” is a very bad word. We 
don’t design very much of anything. We 
make it so it will work. Right after this last 
war some friends of mine from Europe came 
over and they were amazed at some of our 
developments in Diesel locomotives and Diesel 
engines in general. The type of engine they 
looked at was quite unconventional. They 
said, “How did you get yourself into the 
state of mind that you could design such a 
cockeyed engine?” “But,” I said, “we didn’t. 
We built a single cylinder engine and we 
gave it half a dozen pistons and said, ‘You 
try these out. See which one you like the 
best. Here are‘some valves.’ We let the 
engine try them out.” I said that if the 
engine wasn’t any good, we didn’t design it. 
We made it the way it wanted to he, to 
show how much smarter the engine is than 
the engineer. These parts run 30 times as 
long as anybody thought they could be made 
to run. But we let the engine pick them 
out. The engine is a pretty smart piece of 
machinery if you let it talk to you. 

In science we need to listen to the prob- 
lem. We have one motto in our laboratory: 
“Let the problem be the boss’”——because it’s 
the only thing that can be the boss. We 
have the idea that if we have a couple of 
Latin and Greek synonyms set up, that is a 
good substitute for knowing how. I have 
been working on a problem called photosyn- 
thesis, or why the grass is green, for many, 
many years. I think we are going to find 
out some day. We have made more progress 
in the past 3 years than in the past 50 or 60 
years. 

The oldest plant we have in this universe 
is the little blue-green alga which grows 
on ponds. Blue-green alga goes back to pre- 
historic days. Its appearance hasn't changed, 
It has a mind of its own and goes on 
a blue-green alga. A friend of mine 
up a little book and sent it to me air 
The particular thing that had interested 
was that in this little book it said it had been 
definitely proved that the active principle 
in blue-green algae is phycocyanine. I read 
this and I immediately grabbed the telephone 
and said to one of my associates, “Send me 
the structural formula of phycocyanine.” I 
didn’t get a reply. So I called him up again, 
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and he said nobody knew the formula for 
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phycocyanine. I called several well-known 
book stores, Brentano’s in New York, and 
Kroch’s Book Store in Chicago, and said, 
“What can you get me on this subject?” 
‘They couldn’t get me very much. So when I 
got back to my home in Dayton I thought I 
would look it up in the Oxford unabridged 
dictionary. Sure enough, there it was. Phy- 
cocyanine. Phykos is the Greek word for 
algae and cyanine is the word for blue. So 
I went out, walked around the house and 
came in the same door. 

I was walking past the International Busi- 
ness Machines Co.’s office the other day and 
saw in the window display something repre- 
senting the old Tower of Babel. As you know, 
when the people tried to build the tower to 
heaven the Lord confused their tongues. 
Don’t think that tower is gone—we are con- 
fusing the tongues today—so if any fellow 
in any line can understand anything in any 
other line, he is not well educated. Yet 
nature made all. It was all here, all de- 
veloped, before any words were in existence 
at all. Consequently, take the problem and 
try to find out what it is. You have had no 
trouble in learning to talk to the problem. 
You don’t need to know Greek, nor any Latin, 
but you do need to know how to ask and how 
to recognize the answer. A great many 
people say that the trouble with the in- 
ventor is that he is a cut-and-try artist, 
We never thought we were that bad. In 
the East you call it trial-and-error. That 
is because you are older and more refined 
than we are out West. It isn’t either of them. 
It is when you cannot make the calculations 
atall. We try to find out what those factors 
are by experimental evaluation, which is a 
tremendously different thing from cut-and- 
try. The inventor is constantly stumbling 
onto something. I used to tell this story. 
If this room were very dark and there were 
a chair in the middle and we all sat around 
the wall, we could philosophize as to where 
it was, but the fellow who got up and walked 
around and stumbled over it would find the 
chair. One fellow puts it this way: “There 
is one thing proven, that nobody ever 
stumbled into anything sitting down.” 

In the introduction of the new college 
presidents and the new superintendents of 
schools here, it was mentioned in the re- 
marks of both of these gentlemen that there 
are opportunities which exist today in the 
whole world of education. There never was 
such an opportunity in the history of the 
world for people to know things. Therefore 
I have been trying to work out the idea that 
this is the age of opportunities unlimited. 
A great many people are quite distressed; a 
great many people are worried, and the rea- 
son for it is that there are two types of 
things—the current confusion, for one. We 
have a war, and I think there are some elec- 
tions coming up. Those are the confusions 
of the day. They are the current distrac- 
tions, but they haven't anything to do with 
the long-range type of things that we need 
to do, and therefore if we plan some of these 
long-range things—there never was such an 
opportunity to do, never such an opportunity 
to understand, never such an o ity 
to find out. We live in a world of fear and 
despair. If you listen to some commentators 
and Communists, you will find that out. I 
have been very fortunate in that I have never 
been able to read very much, so I have been 
spared a lot of that. 

I was talking before the American Broad- 
casters Association not long ago. I said I 
wished I had a business of my own. I would 
put on 1 hour a week, the Happiness Hour, 
and tell what wonderful opportunities we 
have in this country. We talk about ex- 

the lands. We are talking about 
I don’t 
know whether you know it or not: I have 
been in the automobile business all my life. 
I have built a lot of engines. Everybody al- 
ways said that we are the people who are 





ruining the world. I admit the streets are 
getting pretty full. I asked a very good 
friend of mine, “Why are you worried about 
people starving to death?” “Well,” he said, 
“we are exhausting the land.” I said, “Just 
wait a minute. We can feed about 200,000,- 
000 people in this United States of ours with- 
out very much trouble. In the past 25 years 
the horse population has gone down 18,000,- 
000 and for every horse you don't feed you 
can feed four and a half people.” 

Without farming one more acre of ground 
you can feed 70,000,000 more people. I know 
it is a little hard on the horses, but then 
* * *. Nevertheless, he came back and 
said, “Of course, you are going to exhaust 
your oil and your petroleum, and so forth.” 
I said, “Suppose we do. Let’s be realistic. 
Let’s find out at what rate we are exhausting 
those things.” 

I don’t like to live in this atmosphere of 
despair. It is hard on a person. It makes 
one nervous. Just where are we in the pic- 
ture? Well, we got some figures together. 
Here is what we find. Only 5 percent of the 
coal has been taken from the mines. We 
still have 90 percent of our petroleum in the 
ground. We have 90 percent of our natural 
gas. We have all of our shale oil, which is 
perfectly enormous in quantity. Out in Col- 
orado there is one rock that contains six or 
seven times as much oil as we have ever used. 
It is interesting to know that shale oil is 
made up from the remains of those little 
algae that I was talking to you about. It 
takes 8,000 years to lay up an inch. There is 
one rock out there 500 feet deep, so you see 
they weren't in a hurry about it. 

Our whole source of power comes from the 
sun. I think we know how much our agri- 
cultural colleges have done. We don’t have 
to jump at this thing. We have fuel in sight 
for 1,500 years. I think we can raise enough 
fuel on an acre of ground to run an auto- 
mobile. Incidentally you use up the weight 
of your automobile in fuel per year. That 
would be about 2 tons. The people in Maine 
who have had their quotas reduced in pota- 
toes are raising 20 tons to the acre. Of 
course, there is a lot of waste. The only way 
we use it is by fermenting it into alcohol, 
and that is the wrong way to do it. I do not 
mean from the social implications, but be- 
cause a pound of alcohol has only 12,000 or 
13,000 heat units while a pound of petroleum 
has 19,000. So there is no advantage in mak- 
ing it that way. You want to make it the 
other way, but we don’t know how to make 
it the other way yet. Nature made this fer- 
mentation process automatically. There is 
nothing to worry about, but our point of 
view to the whole situation is that we can 
answer any questions that you need to ask if 
we do them in a nonegotistical way, if we 
don’t want to become authorities. 

A fellow said to me, “Inventors have no 
respect for authority.” 

I said, “We do have respect for authority, 
and the authority we have respect for is the 
fact and that is the only authority in the 
world. Nature will answer your questions 
for you. Nature will do these things for you 
if you don’t try to edict it.” 

You haven’t any idea how many people 
want to say, “That is the way it ought to be 
done.” It ought to be done the way it will 
work. So, people can learn things today as 
they never did in the history of the world. 
It doesn’t necessarily have to be a formula. 
We have this great pneumatic tire industry. 
We think it is one of the greatest mechanical 
inventions that has ever been made. It isn't 
mentioned in any textbook in any engineer- 
ing school. The reason, they say, is that 
we have no formulas for it. You have to 
study low-pressure steam boilers because 
we have the formulas, but they don’t make 
those any more. 

I have read about the integrating ma- 
chines—these wonderful calculating ma- 
chines. We got our tires by using a kind of 
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integrating process. We put them out and 
tried them on all automobiles under all 
kinds of conditions. They have to be pretty 
good, We try them out on all the roads and 
all the people of the world. It is the biggest 
integrating machine we know of. 

So, you can abide by these simple ap- 
proaches. Do you want todoathing? What 
is the best way to do it? Let’s start. Re- 
member you can’t start finally. You have 
to start as an amateur. You have to learn 

ow. 

" One time I was talking with an indus- 
trialist who said, “You fellows do a very, 
very poor job in your research. Your things 
are never very well done.” 

I said, “I will go down to the music store 
and get you the finest violin that you have 
ever seen. Will you attempt to play a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall right away with that?” 

He said, “No.” 

I said, “The fellow who plays in Carnegie 
Hall starts when he is a kid and he practices 
all through the years.” 

The great trouble with us is that we want 
to edict our ideas into completeness instead 
of having them grow. Ideas grow like corn. 
You get the idea started and if you don’t 
become politic about it—-people say it has 
to be this or that. It doesn’t. It can be 
this and that in any ratio, in any proportions 
you want. 

I would like to congratulate this great 
State of New York on its educational system 
because it is doing here what everybody is 
trying to do—integrate the thinking—and 
everybody has a right to think as he wants to. 
You are trying to open the road. 

From an inventor’s standpoint, we think 
the question of procedure is more important 
than knowledge. You have to know how to 
analyze a problem. You don’t have to know 
much to do that, because you can get every- 
body else to do it. Let me give you an illus- 
tration. If you were building a house and 
you went separately to a carpenter, a brick- 
layer, an electrician, and a plumber, you 
wouldn't get a very good house. If you took 
a plan, you would get a good job. The pro- 
cedure, to the inventor, is like the plan of a 
house. We have developed laboratories which 
are known as problem analysis labora‘ories. 

I have a friend who is a very brilliant man. 
He is quite old. One of his recreations was 
to work these big jig-saw puzzles. He had a 
table set up in his house in a room he used 
for this particular purpose. 

He said, “I can work these in half the time 
anybody else can.” 

I said, ““That is the research procedure you 
are using. We don’t get puzzles that easy. 
Let me give you the kind of problem we have. 
Let me take three pieces out of three other 
puzzles and stir them into your box and see 
what you can do with that one. You can't 
solve the problem until you find out what 
pieces don’t belong to it, and what ones you 
don't have.” 

That is the thing we have to do all the time 
in trying to solve the problem. We have to 
do something about it. Let’s find out what 
the thing is that we want to do something 
about. If you do that, you can write your 
ticket, and you will underwrite it every time, 
because your success will be greater than 
your anticipation. 

ADDRESS OF THE RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR 

Futton J. SHEEN, NaTIONAL Director, So- 

CIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE FalITH 


Mr. Chancelor, Dr. Kettering, members of 
the Board of Regents, your Excellencies, 
friends, I always consider applause at the 
beginning of a lecture a manifestation of 
your faith. If it comes in the middle, it is 
a sign of hope. And if it comes at the end, 
it is always charity. 

Dr. Kettering said that he had no prepared 
Speech because he did not know exactly the 
Dature of the group which he was to address. 


I have no prepared speech because I know 
the nature of the group th~t I am to address, 

Dr. Kettering was telling us the difference 
between invention and education. Dr. Ket- 
tering said that invention was research. If 
you copy anything out of one book, it is 
Plagiarism. If you copy it out of two books, 
itisresearch. If you copy it out of six books, 
you are a professor. 

Dr. Kettering was speaking of nature as 
a teacher, which, indeed, is right. No man 
ever sits down before nature and tells it how 
it ought to work. He is passive before it, 
There is a note of submission, resignation, 
respect and obedience in which he says, “Be 
it done to me according to Thy word.” While 
Dr. Kettering was developing that theme, 
there came to me the idea that that is just 
the way we all ought to b» before the will 
of God. As we sit passively before nature, 
so we submit to God’s will. Apropos of 
God's will, it is certain that we are to be 
educated. Which brings me to my theme of 
Education as the Guardian of the American 
Heritage. 

We begin now by defining terms. What 
is the American heritage that we have to 
defend through education? The American 
heritage, I think, is respect for human rights 
and liberties. That brings up this next 
question: Where do we get our rights and 
liberties which we have to defend? They 
have a source. Where do I get the right of 
free speech? Where does the board of re- 
gents get the right to educate? Where do 
you get freedom of conscience, freedom of 
religion? Do you get them from the State 
of New York? If you got them from the 
State of New York, the State of New York 
could take them away. Do you get your 
rights and liberties from the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington? If you got your rights 
and liberties from the Federal Government 
in Washington, the Federal Government in 
Washington could take them away. They 
are taking almost everything else away. And 
they could take away your rights and lib- 
erties. 

Our founding fathers had to face this ques- 
tion, and it was one of the very first that 
they answered. They looked around the 
world for an answer. England was saying 
that rights and liberties come from Parlia- 
ment, and the new French school was saying 
the rights and liberties of man come from the 
will of the majority. But our founding 
fathers knew very well that if your rights 
and liberties came from the will of the ma- 
jority, the will of the majority could take 
away the rights of the minority. After all, 
the majority is the custodian of minority 
rights. 

So they sought for some basis and ground 
of human rights and liberties, and they 
found it and set it down in the second para- 
graph of the Declaration of Independence: 
It is a self-evident principle that the Crea- 
tor—the Creator—has endowed man with 
certain unalienable rights. Unalienable 
rights. They cannot be taken away. And 
among them is the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Then, finally, 
when the Bill of Rights was drawn up, article 
9 was written. This article reads: “The 
enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by the people.” 

A cow has no rights. Neither has a pig. 
No animal has rights except by association 
with a human. We alone |} .ve rights, and 
that is because we have transcendental ends, 
because we have an immortal soul and be- 
cause this soul was created by God. Just 
as soon as educaticn, civilization, and so- 
called culture, alienate themselves from this 
divine basis of human rights and liberties, 
there is tyranny. If you have ever read the 
Soviet constitution you will recall that there 
are 118 articles setting up a totalitarian 
system before there is a mention of the word 
“right.” I think the constitution reaches 
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either chapter 9 or chapter 10 before you 
find out that one of your first rights is the 
right to work. That is a duty, not just a 
right. And then when it comes down to the 
more basic rights which we take for granted, 
they change the wording of the constitution 
and begin to use the weak word “recognize.” 
Rights are no longer guaranteed. They men- 
tion in article 125 freedom of speech, free- 
dom of press, freedom of assembly, but on 
what condition? On condition that they are 
used to support the totalitarian system. 

The American heritage is concerned with 
rights and liberties, and rights and liberties 
do not core to us from a dictator. They do 
not come to us from a state. We do not have 
them because they are socially expedient. 
Otherwise a political power might some day 
determine that they were not expedient. 
But they come to us from beyond this world, 
and perhaps one of the difficulties that we 
are in, in the international order, is trying 
to preserve these rights and liberties which 
are the great fruits of civilization, without 
also keeping the roots. 

If you wish to keep your light and heat, 
you must also keep your sun. If you wish to 
keep your perfume, you must keep your 
flowers. If you wish to keep your forests, 
you must keep your trees, and if you wish 
to keep your rights and liberties in educa- 
tion, you must also kéep your God. That is 
the American heritage. 

How does education preserve these rights 
and liberties? Education preserves them by 
developing first of all reason or knowledge, 
secondly, freedom, and thirdly, character. 
These words are used often very loosely. 

Reason has undergone a tremendous 
transformation in the past two or three hun- 
dred years. Reason always used to mean 
ends, goals, purposes, and destinies. And 
then men lost sight of their destinies. Rea- 
son began to be used almost exclusively for 
technical purposes and to discover means. 
Now reason is being used in some parts of 
the world solely for planning. 

Socialism is the forcible organization of 
a chaos that was created by egotistic reason. 
Socialism varies in direct ratio and propor- 
tion with the decline of reason and respon- 
sibility. One of the reasons today why peo- . 
ple are becoming constantly, increasingly 
frustrated is because they have lost the 
meaning and purpose of life. There is noth- 
ing that so much undermines the minds of 
people as the loss of meaning of life. After 
all, if we do not know why we are here, why 
go on living? One of the reasons why an 
inventor can go on experimenting and be 
sure that there is going to be a right result 
sometime is because there is a great Logos 
and reason and purpose behind the world. 

If education is to guard our American her- 
itage it must ever keep in mind the meaning 
and purpose of life, namely, that we were 
really made for God as well as for this earth. 

Freedom has undergone a great transfor- 
mation, too. Freedom, or liberty, can be 
understood in three ways. First of all, free- 
dom can be called the right to do whatever 
you please. If freedom is the right to do 
whatever you please, then freedom is not 
moral but physical. Certainly you can do 
whatever you please. For instance, you can 
turn a machine gun on your neighbor’s 
chickens. But freedom does not mean the 
right to do whatever you please, because 
that is nothing but power and it leads to 
anarchy and tyranny. 

As a result of the confusion that was pro- 
duced by so many people in the world think- 
ing that freedom meant that right to do 
whatever they please, there began a reac- 
tion. In nazism, fascism, and communism 
we had a new definition of freedom. Free- 
dom is the right to do whatever you must. 
For example, Engels, who helped Marx write 
his Communist Manifesto, actually gives this 
example: “If I drop a stone from my hand, 
that stone is free because it must obey the 
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law of gravitation. So you are free to the 
extent that you obey the law of the dictator.” 
That is the philosophy behind communism. 
Here are the two extremes of communism: 
The right to do as you please and the right 
to do whatever you must. 

In between both is what American free- 
dom must be, and the freedom that educa- 
tion must preserve. Freedom is the right to 
do whatever you ought, and ought implies 
purpose and law. We are free in the law 
and not outside of it. We are most free 
when we obey the nature of things, not when 
we disobey them. I am free to drive an 
automobile in traffic on condition I obey the 
traffic laws. I am free to draw a triangle 
provided I draw three sides. I am free to 
draw a giraffe on condition I draw a long 
neck, not a short neck. Many people want 
to be free from everything, but you are free 
from something only for something. Free- 
dom is not negative. It is positive. 

A rich man went up to a taxi driver and 
said, “Are you free?” 

The taxi driver said, “Yes. I am free.” 

The rich man left, shouting, “Hurrah for 
freedom.” 

It was meaningless to the taxi driver be- 
cause if he was free, he was free for some- 
thing. Our American heritage implies a 
memory. A heritage ig a tradition, and just 
as you cannot think without going back into 
the storehouse of your memory, 50, too, 
civilization has a memory, and our country 
has a memory and a tradition. That tradi- 
tion is freedom within the law and not out- 
side of it. 

Finally, education preserves the American 
heritage through the development of char- 
acter. Character to some extent is a little 
different from education. In education you 
always take what is best in a pupil. For 
example, education would never take hold 
of me and teach me to be a singer. I was 
telling someone at dinner tonight that when 
I first instructed Grace Moore, she said after 
the first 10 minutes, “You have a wonderful 
voice.” I said, “If I do have a wonderful 
voice, why can’t I sing?” 

She said, “Have you ever tried?” 
priest hasn't?) 

She said, “What is your favorite duet?” 

I said, “Anges Pures from Faust.” 

She said, “Let’s sing it.” 

Well, we sang it. It goes up about eight 
octaves each verse. She finally stopped and 
said, “You are right. You can’t sing.” 

Education lays hold of what is best in a 
person but I think that character lays hold 
of what is worst. It takes hold of a failing 
and by very skillful manipulation and train- 
ing turns it into a perfection. St. Paul said, 
“Power is made perfect in infirmity.” Some- 
times the part of the house that is repaired 
is the strongest part in the end. There is a 
tendency today in certain quarters to believe 
that character is made by some single act 
in the past, and so you go back to the day 
when you were locked in the closet during 
the terrible thunderstorm when your aunt 
Mamie called. That was the day you began 
to hate your mother, and you grew up with 
that terrible hatred and all the complexes 
that you have since are due to that one 
single instance. Character is not made by a 
single act in the past. Character is made 
by what is called the habitus. Habitus in 
Latin is a virtue and is made by repeated 
acts directed toward a certain end or purpose. 
If the end is bad, then you have an evil 
character. If the end is good, then you have 
&@ good character. 

If I sat down to play at the piano it is 
possible, if you gave me a selection to play, 
I might hit a right note. Ed Wynn was once 
talking to someone who boasted that he 
knew operas very well. Ed Wynn struck one 
note on the piano and said. “If you know 
operas so well, from what opera does that 


(What 
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note come?” So if you gave me a selection 
to play, it is possible that I might hit one 
right note, but if a great artist like Rach- 
maninoff sat down to play, it is conceivable 
that he might hit a wrong note. But you 
would say Rachmaninoff could play and I 
couldn’t. You would not be judging by the 
individual act. You would be judging by 
the habitus. A good tennis player might 
sometimes make a very bad stroke. A person 
who cannot play tennis might sometimes 
make a very good one, but there is the habi- 
tus in one and not in the other, and habitus 
is developed through the will and not 
through knowledge. 

There is apt to be the assumption of Soc- 
rates in education that the only reason people 
are bad is because they are ignorant, and if 
you give them enough education, they will 
be good. Oh, no. Sometimes education can 
make clever devils instead of stupid devils. 
Not every doctor of philosophy is a saint, nor 
every doctor of divinity. I am both, and I 
am not a saint. We ought to be, but we are 
not. We have the knowledge. Most of the 
saints never had a doctor of divinity degree 
nor a doctor of philosophy degree. 

Ignorance is not identical with evil. Evil 
comes from the will and from bad choices, 
That is why the preservation of the American 
heritage requires a certain amount of disci- 
pline. Is education forgetting it? How lit- 
tle of memory work there is in modern edu- 
cation. And those of you in the audience 
who, like myself, are over 30 years of age 
will remember when we went to school, that 
we had to do considerable memorizing. 
Memory has to be trained when we are young. 
It is a very good discipline. Spelling is a very 
good discipline, Then there are moral disci- 
plines. There is nothing that develops char- 
acter like a pat on the back, provided it is 
given often enough, hard enough and—low 
enough. All the education in the world will 
not make good citizens unless, as I say, we 
keep in mind the purpose of life and also 
train the will of our young. That means 
that we have to decide what is the purpose 
of education. The purpose of education is 
not merely to train for a democracy. That 
we must do, but that cannot be the final 
end. The purpose of education cannot mere- 
ly mean to earn our economic living. The 
purpose of education is the training of the 
whole man, body and soul. In order to un- 
derstand how to educate a man, you must 
know what a man is. Our ‘world is oscillat- 
ing between two extreme solutions of man. 
We have the optimistic solution that made 
every man a saint, and the idea that man 
is naturally good, progressive and that 
through the forces of evolution and time 
alone, he will go on and upward until he 
becomes a kind of a god. 

Remember how it was 20 or 30 years ago? 
Now no one believes in it. What has hap- 
pened to our philosophy of progress? Look 
at the rapidity of wars. The interval between 
the Napoleonic and Franco-Prussian Wars 
was 55 years, from the Franco-Prussian War 
to the First World War was 43 years, and from 
World War I to World War II it was 21 years. 
All this at a time when man had all the ma- 
terial conditions essential for hap 
this is not necessary and inevitable progress. 

The world swept to the other extreme and 
fell into this terrible despair which Dr. Ket- 
tering condemned so rightly, the despair, for 
example, that is registered in the philosophy 
of Sartre that man is made for nothingness. 
Man came from nothingness but he was not 
made for it. Sartre just put nothingness 
on the wrong end. This is the essence of 
Sartre's philosophy. He said, “Anything 
that negates my ego is nothing. But you 
negate my ego. Therefore, you are nothing.” 
The result is that today there is a pessimism 
and a despair about man. 





Education cannot fall into either of these 
extremes of optimism or pessimism. Rather 
we have to realize that we are all not saints 
and we are not devils, either—that we are 
just human beings who can be very weak. 
Our weakness can take one of three direc- 
tions, and the psychologists of the world 
have recently rediscovered them. Not one 
of them discovered all of them but each one 
discovered a third. The three instincts that 
we have in us that are not wrong, but that 
can be perverted, are the instinct that be- 
longs to our body, which ts sex, the instinct 
that belongs to our mind, which can be ego- 
tism and know-it-all-ness, and third, the in- 
stinct that is related to things—avarice, 
greed, and material selfishness. Freud re- 
discovered sex. Adler, with his inferiority 
complex, discovered egotism, and Jung dis- 
covered avarice and the philosophy of secu- 
rity. These instincts of body and of mind 
and the instinct to control things are not 
wrong. They are God-given. They are right, 
but they have to be watched and controlled 
and channeled. Body has to be controlled 
and channeled into marriage. Things have 
to be controlled for the common good. Mind 
has to be controlled toward fraternity, spirit 
of generosity and humility, and all of these 
are necessary in the development of char- 
acter. If, then, education is to preserve the 
great American heritage, it will train the 
will as well as the intellect. It will keep 
God and it will also stress discipline in edu- 
cation. 

America is now perhaps at one of its great- 
est moments of generosity. We have many 
failings, indeed, and we are living in a time 
when we are cursed by the nemesis of me- 
diocrity. But let us also count our great- 
ness. We are, under Providence, the second- 
ary cause for the preservation of the free- 
doms of the peoples of the world. We have 
been the pantry of the world. We are feed- 
ing the world. We are in danger of attack 
but if that attack comes, may we as educa- 
tors recall our founding fathers and the 
source of our rights and liberties. May we 
see the fulfilment of the words that Moses 
wrote. “As the eagle stirs among her young 
so does God stir among the nations.” Moses 
noted that the eagles built their nest high 
in the mountain alongside of a crevice. 
When finally the mother eagle had hatched 
her young, she would itir in the nest and 
finally push one reluctant eaglet over the 
edge. The little bird would use its wings 
for the first time—wings that were all too 
feeble to bear its weight—and he would fall 
and fall and fall down to what must have 
seemed to its little eyes certain death on 
the precipice or in the chasm below. But 
Just before it would crash, the mother eagle 
would swoop out under it and gather the 
young one on its giant pinions and then 
sweep it up into the air. Then it would 
fly from under the eaglet and repeat the 
ay oy until finally the little bird learned 
to fly. 

And as the eagle stirs among her young, 
so does God stir among the nations. We 
have had material security. Now the nest 
of America is being stirred by God, and we 
are being made conscious that there are 
other worlds and other peoples besides those 
in our own nest. Sweet Providence is now 
pushing us over the edge of this nest of 
ours and in the uncertainty of feeding the 
other nations of the world and preserving 
their freedoms, it may seem that we are 
crashing to death below. Just as that eagle 
gathered up her young, may God who stirred 
our nest also swoop down under us and bear 
us up again, as education, conscious of its 
American heritage, does more and more to 

the foundation of all rights and 
liberties; under God to Whom we give all 
honor and glory forever. 
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A Government of Laws and Not of Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, on 
January 27, 1951, the distinguished 
junior Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. SMITH] delivered an address before 
the Maryland State Bar Association in 
Baltimore which richly deserves the 
attention of the Members of this body, 
and of all the people of our country. 

In most scholarly fashion the Senator 
from North Carolina reviewed the legal 
aspects of American freedoms and guar- 
antees, freedoms and guarantees which 
at this moment are threatened as per- 
haps never before in the history of this 
great Republic. 

An outstanding audience, including 
many members of the Maryland judi- 
ciary and leading authorities in many 
fields of legal endeavor, was privileged 
to hear the address. Judge Levin C. 
Bailey, of the first judicial circuit of the 
State, is president of the Maryland Bar 
Association. Judge Stedman Prescott 
of the sixth judicial circuit acted as 
toastmaster at the dinner. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress of the distinguished Senator be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A GOVERNMENT or LAws AND Not or MEN 


The people of America are concerned, as 
rarely ever before, with the paramount prob- 
lem of their freedom and the question of 
national survival. They wish a defense that 
will preserve to us and to our posterity the 
freedoms that have come to be regarded as 
commonplace in America. The people are 
thinking about the history of those freedoms. 

The founding fathers set a course and 
followed a path designed to furnish us a 
correct pattern for life and liberty in a de- 
mocracy. And, that was done when the 
concept of democracy was not nearly so 
well understood in the world as is true today. 
From their studies and efforts they evolved 
a@ government of laws and not of men. They 
knew the dangers of a government by an 
individual. 

The history of dynasties and tyrannies 
was well-known, and it was their purpose 
to prepare for us a path of progress in na- 
tional life that would afford the people the 
greatest good and freedom. They abhorred 
the tyrannical abuses of governments based 
upon the concept of the divine right of 
kings or despots. 

We have then our form of government un- 
der a written Constitution, whose virtues 
have many times been proclaimed. Our 
Government was designed to prevent the pos- 
sibility of a dictatorship ever arising in Amer- 
ica controlling the lives and liberties, or 
dedicating the activities of the people to 
unwise objectives. 

In a nation where the people are to such 
a great extent homogeneous, it would seem 
unnecessary for such a constant cleavage to 
exist between the Congress and the execu- 
tive department as sometimes appears, That 


there have been obstructions coming from 
all three of our departments—legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial—cannot be gainsaid. 

But, behind and above all the conflicts has 
been the determination that despots should 
not rule the people of America. History is 
replete with the story of despots in many 
lands overrunning the will of the people 
and subjugating them to their dictates. 
Such was never contemplated in America. 
And, with that feeling, it is my purpose to 
discuss briefly with you the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the three coordinate 
branches of our Government, and particu- 
larly the duties of the legislative and the 
executive. 

You, as lawyers, are as familiar with the 
Constitution of the United States as am I. 
But it is well indeed to have a recurrence to 
fundamental principles now and then, in 
order that we may keep clearly in our minds 
just what our type of government is supposed 
to be. 

The legislative branch was given the re- 
sponsibility and the duty of legislating the 
will of the people into the written law of the 
land. The executive branch was allotted the 
duty of executing the laws of the land under 
the Constitution. The judicial branch was 
charged with interpreting the laws, and hold- 
ing a check rein, so to speak, upon any un- 
warranted exercise of powers by either the 
legislative or the executive. 

It is nothing new in the history of na- 
tions that conflicts have arisen between the 
legislative on one hand and the executive 
on the other. But, we in America have been 
able to avoid the results that have some- 
times overtaken other nations. It was with 
a profound understanding of human nature 
that those philosophers of government who 
organized our system, and knew the his- 
tory of governments in the past, provided 
that the elections of Congressmen should be 
every 2 years, so that the people might have 
a chance to frequently express themselves 
upon public questions and policies. Those 
philosophers of government also knew that 
many times in the past the people have been 
exploited by their rulers, when those rulers 
were unrestricted in their activities, their 
whims and caprices. 

It must be conceded, I think, that dicta- 
tors and despots have for the most part come 
from executives who have been given too 
much power, and have abused that power. 
Our Constitution placed restrictions that 
now apply and as such are generally respected 
by our legislative and executive departments, 
but not always. 

It was the executive, Kaiser Wilhelm I, 
who brought about the Franco-Prussian War. 
We do not have to think far back to realize 
that it was Kaiser Wilhelm II who projected 
the holocaust upon Europe which we know as 
World War I. We would not have to search 
our recollection to remember that it was 
Hitler who brought the Second World War 
upon Europe, along with Mussolini, both ex- 
ecutives who became despots and dictators. 
That war was in spite of the efforts of repre- 
sentatives of constitutional, democratic gov- 
ernments to prevent it. Nor can we forget 
the so-called Imperial Japanese Government, 
represented in the person of a ruler possess- 
ing power in both the temporal and the 
spiritual realms, who startled the world with 
the dastardly depredations upon a peace- 
loving people at Pearl Harbor on that Sunday 
morning so well-described by our past great 
President as “a day of infamy.” Nor can we 
forget the other despotic characters in 
history. 

These lessons of history justify the wis- 
dom of our founding fathers in creating a 
government of, for, and by the people, whose 
wish should be expressed and heeded 
through their chosen representatives. Un- 
doubtedly the legislative branch of our 
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Government has made many mistakes, but 
generally those mistakes have been made in 
devotion to the interests of the people, in 
trying to protect their rights and liberties. 
The activities and mistakes of Congress, as 
egregious as they may have been, have al- 
ways been in the open and not in secret. 

All the world knows each day what Con- 
gress is discussing, and what its Members 
are thinking and planning. People of all 
walks of life have equal opportunity to ex- 
press their views. They do not have to be 
on guard against secret deals such as were 
made at Yalta. The secret deals of the past 
are undoubtedly responsible for our present 
situation. The people applauded when 
President Wilson proclaimed in his memo- 
rable message that there should be open 
covenants, openly arrived at. Yet we have 
seen this Nation of people knowing little 
about agreements tnade in their name and 
which have so materially affected their lives 
and well-being. It was not the legislative 
branch of the Government that made the 
deal at Yalta. It was the executive branch. 

The people have a right to know of com- 
mitments by the executive branch with re- 
spect to duties and obligations that may be 
placed upon them. We are a people with a 
missionary spirit and zeal, that sometimes 
seems to prompt us almost to the point of 
meddling in the affairs of others. I believe 
it was something like that in the mind of 
Nehru which caused him to speak out 
against our Nation in the last few days, even 
in the face of the fact that he is expecting 
millions of tons of grain from this Nation to 
preserve the lives of his people. There can 
be no doubt but that we are well-wishers to 
all the liberty-loving and freedom-seeking 
peoples of the world. And yet, there can 
likewise be no doubt that our motives are 
suspected and our efforts, at times, unap- 
preciated. 

We cannot hold one man, or even two, re- 
sponsible for our recent diplomatic mis- 
takes. Many were responsible, including 
some in the legislative branch. It does ap- 
pear that maybe there was too precipitate 
action. 

It is not my purpose tonight to censure 
or tq blame, but to call attention to the 
fact that in this hour of national serious- 
ness we should remember, and indeed we 
must remember, that the problems at hand 
are those that must be dealt with in a spirit 
of conciliation and of mutual understand- 
ing between the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government. Mistakes will 
be made, and while we should not stop to 
cry over spilt milk, nevertheless it will be 
well for us to keep an eye upon those who 
may have had such an unsteady hand as to 
do the spilling, lest they may again do like- 
wise. 

War means death to millions of men who 
have the same right to live, to bask in the 
sunshine of freedom, and to breathe the air 
of liberty, as you and I do tonight. It 
should be entered into only after careful 
consideration and joint action by the execu- 
tive and legislative. Our Constitution was 
planned to avoid precipitate action by any 
branch of our Government. It was con- 
templated that discussion and debate in 
Congress would bring out the correct facts 
on every situation before our Nation pro- 
ceeded with warlike activities. 

Entering upon the shores of Korea was a 
terrible mistake. We went there in high 
spirits and with great hopes of what we 
could do for human freedom. But the hopes 
for that achievement have long since van- 
ished in the minds of most of our people. 
Who can say what would have happened 
with respect to the Korean situation if Con- 
gress had had the opportunity and had de- 
bated the question and the dangers with 
which that expedition was fraught. If we 
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had gone into Korea after such a full and 
free discussion, we would have had a col- 
lective feeling of responsibility. 

If we had stayed out after such a discus- 
sion, then probably we could have avoided 
our present dilemma and saved the casual- 
ties that now amount to approximately 50,000 
American boys. We need the collective wis- 
dom of the branches of the Government to 
be exercised for the benefit of all. In the 
present period all chips should be removed 
from all shoulders, so that we may approach 
the problem with a clear and open mind. 

Let us, therefore, examine the duties, un- 
der the Constitution, with respect to the 
making of war—for that is what we have. 
Let us do so dispassionately. Let us forget 
for the present the usurpations of authority 
by executives of the past that can and prob- 
ably do furnish impelling precedents. 

We know that the first part of our Con- 
stitution, article I, provides for legislative 
powers, and that those were the first powers 
to which the founding fathers gave consider- 
ation. In section VIII of that first article 
there was provided that— 

“The Congress shall have power * * * 
to provide for the common defense.” 

And then we go to those paragraphs in sec- 
tion VIII which provide for the authority 
that is given to the legislative branch and 
known to all of us as the war-making powers. 
I quote them in order that we may have them 
clearly in mind tonight: 

“(11) To declare war. 

“(12) To raise and support armies. 

“(13) To provide and maintain a navy. 

“(14) To make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces. 

“(15) To provide for calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

“(16) To provide for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining the militia, and for govern- 
ins such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States. * * * 

“(18) To make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any 
department or office: thereof.” 

A consideration of the meaning of those 
sections would seem to indicate rather 
clearly where the powers for making war 
rest, but in spite of the arguments that have 
proceeded for these last several weeks, I do 
not believe that I have seen quoted in any 
discussion the foregoing provisions from the 
Constitution. 

Then there is the provision, in article I, 
for the executive power, which says: 

“The executive power shall be vested in 
a President of the United States of America.” 

As you will note, nothing is said therein 
about the powers of the President, but merely 
that the executive power, as that may, of 
course, have been interpreted by one or an- 
other group, was to be vested in a President. 
Then there comes section II of article II, 
which provides: 

“The President shall be Commancer in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States.” 

Neither of those sections gives the Execu- 
tive any power, either as President or as 
Commander in Chief, to make war, as does 
section VIII of article I spelling out the 
powers of the Congress. I do not know of 
any provision in the Constitution that ap- 
pears to counteract the provisions which 
have just been cited. 

We do know that paragraph 2 of section 
II of article II provides that the President 
“shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur.” And it is, of course, correct to 
say that the Atlantic Pact was approved as 
@ treaty in which the Senators concurred 
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and to the extent that such treaty placed 
a duty upon the United States Government 
of helping to defend the freedom of our 
allies. 

I do not understand, though, that that 
treaty gave to the Executive any additional 
war-making powers, or that the right of Con- 
grees to declare war, if indeed we were to go 
into war, was abrogated in any respect. In 
fact, I understand, that the Secretary of 
State “categorically denied that the pact 
had for its purpose or its intent the sending 
of American troops to Burope to meet any 
possible defense prior to an armed aggres- 
sion”—and I am quoting from a speech made 
by the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WarTKINs] in the Senate of the Unitec States 
on January 22. In connection with that 
speech there is listed fifteen interventions by 
the Armed Forces of our Nation which have 
been cited as precedents, to support the 
claim of executive authority to send into 
foreign countries armed forces without the 
approval by Congress. 

Those 15 interventions prove interest- 
ing reading and show the disparity between 
police actions and all-out war: Naval hos- 
tilities with France, 1798; Jefferson's expedi- 
tion against the Barbary pirates, 1804; the 
Seminole War, 1817; Polk’s occupation of 
disputed Texas-Mexican border territory, 
18¢6; intervention in Samoa, 1840-41 and 
period subsequent thereto; the use of naval 
forces in China, 1991; Boxer Rebellion in 
China, 1900; Theodore Roosevelt's interven- 
tion in Panama, 1903; intervention in Santo 
Domingo, 1940; in Nicaragua, 1899, 1910, 1912, 
1926; the intervention by Marines in Haiti, 
1914; President Wilson's intervention at Vera 
Cruz, 1914; the Santo Domingo intervention 
in 1916; the effort to pursue and capture 
Pancho Villa, 1916; the intervention in Rus- 
sia, Archangel, Siberia, tn 1919. 

Those instances were police activities but 
not war such as we have in Korea today. 
The largest number of troops, as I under- 
stand, involved in any of those expeditions 
was in China in connection with the Boxer 
Rebellion, and upon that eccasion there were 
less troops involved than we have already 
had killed in Korea. Certainly we cannot 
say, then, that there are any preeedents for 
the Korean operation. 

We do have treaty obligations which should 
be carried out in defense of the Atlantic Pact, 
but in accordance with law. There was an 
open covenant, openly arrived at, and the 
executive branch of the Government as well 
as the Defense Department has a right to 
expect from Congress cooperation to the ex- 
tent necessary to a fulfillment of our 
treaty obligations, having in mind the proper 
wo of that treaty by the Congress 

It has been said that “a frank confession is 
good for the soul.” Would it not be in order 
for those responsible to admit their mistakes 
and join in an effort to do that which will 
properly carry out our treaty obligations, 
and yet be responsive to the will of the Amer- 
ican people? Should we not proceed in ac- 
cordance with our constitutional provisions 
whose terms we have sworn to uphold? Dis- 
satisfaction is rampant amongst the people, 
and that should make us pause and think, 
but should not prevent us now from having 
a clear understanding of the rights and 
duties of the respective departments of our 
Government. 

I shall hope that we may be able to see an 
end to political partisanship and bickering, 
and party adherence merely for the sake of 
such. Rather we should see a complete un- 
derstanding between our branches of gov- 
ernment undisturbed by personal pique. But 
that is a two-way street and the elected rep- 
resentatives in Congress are entitled to exer- 
cise their governmental duties without abuse 
or side-stepping by subordinates in the ex- 
ecutive department. 





May we be so guided that America may re- 
main a beacon light of freedom to all the 
world, and that, in the words of a famous 
American, “Liberty shall not perish from 
the earth.” 





Address by Hon. Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
to the Republican Club of the District 
of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] on January 29, 1951, to the Re- 
publican Club of the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is always a pleasure to find the Repub- 
lican Party operating vigorously at the seat 
of the Government, exercising a personal in- 
fluence on those who determine the policy of 
government. Those nonvoters certainly did 
&@ great job in bringing in through absent 
voters’ ballots those many people here who 
have been wise enough to retain a residence 
in the great State of Ohio. 

I am delighted to join with you in honor- 
ing the new Republican Members of the Seri- 
ate and the House of Representatives, who 
won this year because they are fighting Re- 
publicans. The addition to our membership 
in both Houses is an augury of victory in 
1952, and their enthusiasm will step up the 
determination of those of us who perhaps 
have been here too long for our own good. 

The year 1950 was a great Republican year. 
While the ultimate results were not so favor- 
able as in 1946, nevertheless the victories in 
individual States were more impressive and 
more promising. In 1946 the result came 
somewhat from temporary issues; in 1950 
they represented a victory of principle. Now 
is the time for all Republicans to begin to 
plan the campaign of 1952 and the best way 
to start is to find the reasons for some of the 
huge majorities in many States in 1950. 

First, it seems to me clear that the people 
have responded and will respond to a 
straightforward appeal for progress under the 
basic principles of American freedom which 
are the foundation of the Republican Party. 
I believe if that appeal is presented in behalf 
of liberty, justice, and equality at home and 
independence and peace abroad, they will 
respond to that appeal more than to any so- 
cialistic promises and ams. The issues 
in the recent election included the Brannan 
plan supposed to appeal to the farmer, social- 
ized medicine supposed to appeal to the mil- 
lions of middle-income and lower-income 
families, and the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
law supposed to appeal to the members of 
the labor unions. If those suppositions had 
been correct, the Republicans would have 
lost by large majorities, because most of the 
candidates took a head-on position against 
all of these three programs. They did not 
lose. New Deal victories in recent years had 
created the impression that you couldn't 
beat Santa Claus. They had created the 
impression that a man can successfully 





promise the farmer high prices and the 
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consumer low prices at the same time; that 
people can have free medical service and 
many other free benefits without paying any 
increased taxes; that government could give 
the people something for nothing. Now we 
know that the American people need not be 
fooled by that kind of philosophy. 

I was particularly impressed with the at- 
titude of the labor union member in Ohio. 
The officials of all the great labor unions 
combined to purge me from the Senate in 
order to prove the power of the unions in 
politics and secure the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law. They made no headway with 
their own members. The union members 
voted in what they considered to be the 
public interest. The American workman 
still regards himself as an American citizen 
first and a union member afterward. He 
does not respond to an appeal based on the 
claim that he is the member of a particular 
class, has only a class interest, and that 
somebody is trying to discriminate against 
his class. He believes, as we believe, that 
America is not divided into classes, and that 
there is no division line which separates the 
interest of one man from that of another 
and no boundary which cannot be easily 
crossed by any American boy. In Ohio cer- 
tainly, he rejected a purely class appeal. 

The same thing is true of the farmer in 
his rejection of the Brannan plan which 
had all the elements of demagoguery dressed 
up in a palatable and attractive form. The 
people rejected socialized medicine, I be- 
lHeve, because they have an instinctive dis- 
trust of the efficiency of Government service. 

Socialism and communism are based on 
a class appeal. They are based on the theory 
that only government will protect the inter- 
ests of different classes and that control of 
all activity must be concentrated in a great 
central government. That principle the peo- 
ple of America rejected in 1950, and will re- 
ject in 1952 if we do a proper job of publicity 
and organization. 

But the affairs of government in which 
we in Washington have such a tremendous 
interest are a good deal further from the 
people than we realize, and the majority of 
the possible voters do not follow the issues 
in politics and government as those of us 
who are in political life imagine. Conse- 
quently, we must not only adhere ourselves 
to basic principles, but we must present those 
principles in the most effective way to all of 
the: possible voters. We have a tremendous 
job of publicity and propaganda, and we can- 
not rely on old methods. We need every kind 
of publicity—radio talks, columns, mag- 
azine articles, speeches, pamphlets, and a 
steady barrage of material to the columnists, 
commentators, and newspapers, upon whom 
so many of the public rely for argument and 
information. In addition to publicity, we 
need organization; that is, we must ask those 
who are concerned about sound progress in 
government to organize groups among their 
friends and extend the scope of their in- 
terest. We must finally ask thousands of 
volunteers to go from door to door to pre- 
sent oral arguments and written pamphlets. 

Left-wingers are first-class propagandists. 
They outnumber Republicans on the lecture 
platforms, in writing books, on the radio, 
and, I think, particularly in pamphleteering. 
The Communists taught the labor unions and 
others how this propaganda job should be 
done, but the political organizations have 
lagged far behind. The American people 
fundamentally believe in American princi- 
ples. 

Every program presented by our friends or 
our opponents should be analyzed and tested 
on the basis of whether it promotes liberty 
in the long run or destroys liberty; whether 
it favors spectal interests or special groups, 
or whether it holds the scales of justice even- 
ly and impartially as government should do, 
The Republicans present a program of prog- 
tess in increased production, in standards of 


living, better education, public works that 
are worth while, sound principles of finance, 
but they must tell the people why their pro- 
gram will achieve permanent results, and 
why the Fair Deal proposals can only lead to 
inflation, socialism, and complete Govern- 
ment control of the lives of our people. 

But I believe the decision last November 
was probably more affccted by the concern 
of the people over the foreign policy of the 
United States, and that in 1952 also, that 
may well be the determining factor. In 
spite o. the President’s recommendations 
in his budget message, I doubt if this Eighty- 
scconc. Congress will embark on any new 
ventures in domestic policy. The interest 
of this Congress, and very likely that of the 
people in 1952, is centered on this problem 
of meeting the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion. In the last campaign, the Republicans 
for the first time attacked directly the past 
foreign policy of the administration. We 
pointed out that the present power of Russia 
and its ability to threaten tr security of 
the United States arose out of that policy. 
We pointed out that Communist infiltration 
into the Government, into Hollywood, into 
labor unions, and into the intelligentsia of 
the colleges and the writing profession. At 
Yeita our policy was largely dominated by 
Hopkins and Harriman. Both of them, like 
many other Government officials at that 
time were apparently convinced, perhaps by 
deliberate Soviet Communist design, that 
communism was another form of democracy. 
They took the position that Soviet Russia 
Was a peace-loving democracy, as much in- 
terested in liberty and justice as the Ameri- 
can people themselves. Lov anyone brought 
up in American schools and conversant with 
the history of Lenin, Trotzky, and Stalin 
could have come to that conclusion, it is 
difficult indeed to understand. But they did. 

They accepted the promises of Stalin that 
he would establish freedom in Poland and 
other countries, although he had never kept 
@ promise and was as much of an aggressor 
in Poland as Hitler was. They set him up in 
control in Berlin, Prague, and Vienna, and 
American troops were turned back from Ber- 
lin and Prague because of the agreements 
made at Yalta. The administration estab- 
lished Stalin in Manchuria contrary to every 
principle of American foreign policy since 
the days of John Hay, and contrary to our 
obligation to our ally who had so long 
fought the Japanese. They encouraged the 
Chinese Communists. They tried to make 
Chiang Kai-shek take Communists into his 
cabinet. They cut off the ammunition and 
supplies which he needed at the most crucial 
period. In effect, they notified the Com- 
munists that we would not intervene in 
Korea, and wholly failed to arm the South 
Koreans, except with small arms, for fear 
apparently that they might attack the Com- 
munists in North Korea. 

They intervened in Korea without even 
consulting Congress on the call of the United 
Nations, knowing well that Russia would veto 
all subsequent action. In spite of the most 
liberal policies of assistance for 5 years, cost- 
ing our taxpayers bilions of dollars, the ad- 
ministration apparently obtained no prom- 
ises from England and France that they 
would back us up in the east even against 
all-out aggression by Chinese Communists, 
an aggression not only against the United 
States but against the United Nations. It is 
not strange that the people suspected the 
influence of communism and resented the 
weakness of the State Department. 

Today the administration's foreign policy 
is chiefly dominated by a wavering uncer- 
tainty. We don't know exactly the size of the 
Armed Forces considered to be necessary. 
We don’t know the extent of the burden 
of taxation or of drafting of boys. The people 
are certainly prepared to meet any sacrifices 
that are necessary either in taxation or in 
the drafting of men or in Government con- 
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trols. But they want to be certain that they 
are necessary and why they are necessary. 
They certainly want an all-powerful Air 
Force and complete control of sea and air to 
protect our own safety. I believe they will 
acquiesce in the drafting of as many boys 
as are necessary for that purpose and for a 
land army of reasonable size. They know as 
well as everyone else that we cannot assume 
to run the world. They know that if we 
take on commitments heavier than we can 
assume, we may well bring this country to 
disaster. 

If the people are going to be asked to cut 
down their spending, they would like to be 
certain that the Government will cut its 
nondefense spending. If we must have a 
huge Army, Navy, and Air Force for a good 
many years, they would like to see all of the 
frills cut off from those services, and the 
same results accomplished with more econ- 
omy and good sense in the obtaining of 
munitions, supplies and equipment, and in 
the use of personnel. 

The detailed program to be presented by 
the Republican Party can hardly be deter- 
mined until there is more crystallization of 
opinion, but I believe that our policy must 
be based first on the maintenance of the 
independence of the United States, and sec- 
ond, on peace unless that independence is 
threatened. It must be based on assistance 
within our capacity to assist those nations 
which are willing and anxious to battle com- 
munism at home and abroad. It must be 
based on a program which maintains Ameri- 
ca as the mighty fortress of liberty, un- 
assailable from without and strong and 
sound within. It must maintain the eco- 
nomic soundness of this country and in- 
creased production as we go, and this both 
for our own interest and for the interest of 
those who are closer to the Communist 
menace. We must, therefore, avoid inflation 
and the waste of our resources. Foreign 
policy is to a large extent the application of 
sound principles to hundreds of situations 
that arise from day to day. It requires 
sound underlying principles, but also good 
sense and judgment in their application. 
Perhaps because the present administration 
has failed to understand the principles, they 
have surely lacked judgment in their day- 
to-day decisions. 

In foreign policy as in domestic policy, we 
must present our case to all the possible 
voters of America. We must meet herd-on 
any truckling to Communist sympatlizers 
in the United States, any appeasement of 
Russia which is likely to lead to more ag- 
gression, any waste of our resources with the 
idea that we can buy the support of nations 
who, of course, will not be bought. Our 
affirmative policy must be definite on the 
particular problems before us at the time; 
but founded always on a strong America, 
and cooperation with those nations who are 
willing to join with us in meeting the great- 
est threat from without to our own security 
which we have known since the Revolution- 
ary War. 


Development of the Nation’s Potential 
Water Power 
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Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
on the subject Development of the Na- 
tion’s Potential Water Power, delivered 
by me yesterday at the REA convention 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorD, 
as follows: 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE NaTION’s POTENTIAL 
Water Power 

As I offer my greetings to you assembled 
at this REA convention I speak as one whose 
support for rural electrification and its 
achievements, is a matter of record, and I 
am happy to be with you in this fellowship. 

The man speaking is not the only Tobey 
who is interested and concerned with the 
well-being of rural electrification, for my 
son, Attorney Charles W. Tobey, Jr., is coun- 
sel for the New Hampshire Electrical Coop- 
erative. This cooperative has many of my 
friends among its officials and members, and 
is a living memorial to the ideals and sacri- 
fice of the late Bill Neal, of Meredith, N. H., 
whose tragic death was a shock and a pro- 
found loss to the good people of New Hamp- 
shire and to farmers all over the United 
States. 

Friends, I am an old-fashioned Theodore 
Roosevelt “bull moose” Republican, a man 
of progressive political instincts. To my 
mind, the creation and development of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, and its 
system of rural electrical tives, ex- 
presses one of the very best examples of the 
possibilities of the Federal Government's 
constructive role, in the economic and social 
progress of our great country. 

The chief basis of our great national pro- 
duction and high standard of living is a 
truly competitive, free-enterprise system. I 
underline the thought “truly competitive.” 
The dynamics of our society rejects a static 
existence or a status quo psychology. As we 
work long hours with a strong and free spirit, 
we know, given equal opportunity, that we 
can aspire to better ourselves in the spiritual, 
mental, and material values of life. That 
hope and that goal is ever with us, one and 
all, and is the American inspiration. Com- 
munists and Fascists take note. 

In any system of economics and govern- 
ment, perfection is not attainable, and our 
capitalist free-enterprise system is no excep- 
tion. Chinks and cracks exist, both because 
of the imperfections of man and a natural 
selfishness and grasping of private corporate 
interests, which sometimes manifest them- 
selves when they are in a position to domi- 
nate and monopolize a segment of the econ- 
omy of a locality, a State, a region, or the 
Nation. What economists call perfect com- 
pevition, which implies the automatic com- 
petitive distribution of goods, to each of us 
according to ability and need, is a mirage 
however pleasant to contemplate. With the 
culmination of the industrial revolution in 
the United States, and the disappearance of 
the American frontier, the Federal Govern- 
ment was forced by circumstances, and the 
extremes of wealth, private economic concen- 
tration, and monopoly, and the protection of 
the equality of opportunity for its people to 
enlarge its sphere of operations far beyond 
the Jeffersonian concepts, which were de- 
veloped in an agrarian economy and based on 
the premise that a man could go west if 
he wanted to start anew. 

And so today, in the great industrial and 
atomic age, the individual may find himself 
without a job in the factory or without the 
resources or private credit to properly de- 
velop his marginal farm, all due to factors 
entirely beyond his control, to change or bet- 
ter himself by hard and earnest work. Thus, 
your Government has stepped in, sometimes 


spasmodically and haphazardly, but always 
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at the will of the people as a whole, and 
helped to provide and equalize opportunity, 
and protect the individual from private mo- 
nopoly, and the disastrous extremes of in- 
fiation and depression, which sometimes 
spring from the private business cycle. 

I support this concept as a matter of prin- 
ciple, although we in Congress have a duty 
to balance and check the Executive by pro- 
hibiting Federal control over the economics 
and day-by-day activities of private industry 
and agriculture, while at the same time en- 
couraging and aiding private economy where 
it is needed and desirable. To be concrete 
and specific in modern-day terms, I have co- 
sponsored and fought for the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner housing bill, which is now the law 
of the land, and voted and worked for the 
decentralized Taft Federal-aid-to-education 
bill. On the other hand, I stand against the 
compulsory-health-insurance bill and the 
controls envisaged under the Brannan farm 
plan. There is all the difference from Dan to 
Beersheba between these programs, enacted 
or proposed for your Federal Government. 

The housing and education bills provide 
financial aid to local communities on a de- 
centralized basis, with minimum standards, 
to equalize opportunity for the people as a 
whole, in fields where private industry can- 
not make a profit, and shouldn’t be expected 
to, or where the local communities alone 
cannot meet the need from their own re- 
sources. The socialized medicine bill and 
the Brannan plan, in contrast, are based on 
the principle of Government control at the 
central level, which ultimately would have an 
undesirable effect on the consumer and the 
farmer. The problems of health and farm 
standards have been, and will be, approached 
in other ways, without loss of initiative, by 
coordinated of en t and 
ald where needed, but without Federal con- 
trol. This is the essence of the American 


As I noted a moment ago, the development 
and execution of the REA program is a shin- 
ing example of what can be done, by the wise 
use of Federal aid and encouragement, to 


cooperatives themselves. 

What was the genesis and background 
this prograin? What were the needs and the 
circumstances which made the 
neces-ary and legitimate area of Government 
concern? 

It arose from one major factor and a host 
of interrelated results. First of all, it has 
long been a clearly discernible economic 


Q 


consuming public. The industry rarely, 
if ever, feels it advisable to run competing 
lines to bid for the consumer's purchase, 





intrastate construction and consolidation, 
this type of regulatory approach is, at best, 
@ palliative, not a cure for the public's con- 
cern. Also, later establishment of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to license interstate 
utility construction was based on the same 
a . 
But there is nothing in this type of gov- 
ernmental regulatory approach at the State 
and Federal levels which ameliorates the 
lack of this vital service of electric power in 
vast portions of our country, particularly in 
thinly populated areas. As a matter of pol- 
icy, private utilities have lagged, in expand- 
ing their kilowatt production, and decreas- 
ing margins of profit. Rather they have 
limited their operations to populous places 
and the main highways of commerce in the 
best farmlands. Only at prohibitive cost 
would they expand to the byways of our 
Nation, where farmers toil to produce our 
grain and fowls. It was uneconomic, they 
said, and with a degree of truth, up to a 
point. 

Therefore, when harried and overworked 
State public service commissions were pre- 
sented with reams of facts on costs, they 
tended to go along with increased rates with- 
out increased service. You see, there was 
nothing with which the commissions could 
compare the cost and service factors because 
the utility in the area had no competition, 
no urge for efficiency and increased service. 
In other words, no yardstick was available 
and the consumer was the loser. . 

But what of the basic needs of the farmers 
and rural folk who wanted desperately the 
miracle of kilowatts and horsepower to apply 
to their farm tasks and farm homes? Pri- 
vate industry was failing them completely. 
And as more rural youth left for town and 
city life after World War I, there was as much 
or more work to be done, and less people to 
do it. Wasn't large-scale use of electric 
power essential to preserve and expand fur- 
ther the farm economy which, if anything 
can be so called, is the basic prop of our 
Nation? The answer was “yes,” and Con- 
gress made it an area of its concern, and 
rightly so. 7 

You who are here, the experts, architects, 
and beneficiaries of the REA program, know 
the details of the development of rural elec- 
trification far better than I. The results 
speak for themselves and need no elabora- 
tion. Suffice it to say that the expansion of 
the REA system in our rural areas has been 
a stimulant for private utilities to expand 
to areas previously considered not profitable; 
it has been a strong factor in reducing rates 
im areas where consumers have realized the 
benefits of cooperative effort; and above all it 
has made countless farm homes the recipi- 
ents of all the many joys and workloads of 
electricity which have long been taken for 
granted by town and city dwellers. 

Do there exist today any doubting 
Thomases as to the values which have ac- 


try and increased production thereby. Ask 
the farmer’s wife how she evaluates the ade- 
quate water supply pumped into that home 
and outbuildings by electricity, with the 
consequent saving tn physical fatigue. Ask 
the housewives in rural areas what it means 
to be saved the back- work 
the family laundry in the old tubs 
of the electric washing machine. 
rural families of the Nation what 
have an adequate supply of good 
throughout the home and outbuild- 
ing away with the fire hazards in the 
kerosene and the tedious care of 
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The truth is rural electrification bas 


Yet, no private utility, to my knowledge, 

or been forced to reduce its over- 

a result of REA activity. In- 

in a more prosperous state 

before, in areas adjacent to rural 

electrical cooperatives. That's as it should 

be, and more power to them. With a tre- 

mendous defense effort a very necessary part 

of our lives today, we need every single 

kilowatt of installed central-station power 

capacity we can possibly achieve, keeping in 

mind and balancing other critical uses, for 
our public and private defense dollars. 

Rural electrification and the ideal of social 
service it exemplifies is as old as the history 
of this Nation; as indigenous, as American 
as the granite of my own State of New 
Hampshire—it isn't socialism. 

While it is as modern as the latest New 
York play on Broadway in the comforts and 
conveniences and pleasures it is bringing to 
the farm, in its essence it is merely another 
form of continued self-help, which is the 
American way of doing things. 

If I may speak as a Republican, rural elec- 
trification is an idea and an ideal that the 
great commoner of our party, whose birth- 
day we will celebrate next month, would 
have understood and fought for. Born and 
raised on a farm, teaching himself, as every 
schoolboy reads, by lamplight and firelight, 
drawing his water by hand from a well, Abra- 
ham Lincoln would have known what elec- 
trict light and electric power means to the 
farmer and to the farmer's wife. 

Lincoln—the true Lincoln—has always 
been my idol. 

He had political imagination to know and 
enough human heart to feel that the test 
of men in public life is the degree to which 

they the materiais available to soci- 
ety in their time, so that the economic and 
scientific progress of every age can be trans- 
muted into less drudgery and more living 
for every man and woman. 

In his own way he led the battles for the 
REA’s of his own day. As a Member of Con- 
gress and as President, before his energies 
were swallowed up in the Civil War, he was 
in the forefront of the fight for internal 
improvement, for building roads and canals 
with Government funds, so the country could 
be bound together with communications and 
the farmer could bring his produce to mar- 
ket. Lincoln was in truth and in fact the 
father of the farm-to-market road in his 
time. He would have tried to be the father 
of rural electrification, if it were possible in 

time 


His theory of government was based on 
the axiom that government is the mecha- 
nism by which we, the people, combine to 
help ourselves. You may remember these 
word of his: 


y 
himself the whole fruit of his labor, without 
having any of it taxed away, in services, 
corn, or money? Why not take just so much 


you and I all believe in what my fellow 
Yankee, Justice Holmes, called the sociali- 
zation of luxury—that society should use its 
best brains to contrive to multiply the lux- 
ury of the few today into the happiness of 
the many tomorrow. 

In our time rural electrification, in con- 
crete terms of labor saved, has brought, more 
than any other movement, the relief of 
drudgery for many and the increase for many 

to live more as we want 


All of us who have had any part in creat- 
ing it, all of us who have had any part in 
sustaining and extending it, cam be proud 
of the old American tradition in which we 
act. 

This leads me into a broader field, the de- 
velopment of our Nation’s potential water 
power. I do not believe it is unsound to say 
that whole civilizations have been built on 
water, land, and people, and as the recent 
report of the Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission reminds us, “when (this) combina- 
tion ceases to be infused with a moral rela- 
tionship between man and man, and man 
and nature, civilizations decline and give 
place to new combinations of these ele- 
mentary values.” 

I don’t have to remind you how important 
the rivers of New England were in turning 
the wheels of our early-day manufacturing 
plants. Nor do I have to recall to you at 
length the role of our middle Atlantic rivers, 
as they carried the increased burdens of our 
early national commerce, and made possible 
the beginnings of other great industries. And 
of course, the continuing saga of the great 
Mississippi-Missouri-Ohio River network, as 
well as early and modern commerce on the 
Great Lakes system at our backs here today, 
is a part of the daily lives of a great propor- 
tion of you in this assembly. 

But it behooves us—all of us—to think 
deeply how much water and its resultant 
electric power, irrigating aids, navigation 
possibilities, and countless other uses, can 
mean to us directly and indirectly in our 
everyday lives, whether we live on a farm or 
in an eight-story apartment house. You and 
I take so many things for granted when 
things are going right. But we can least of 
all succumb to this attitude in the poten- 
tial development of our Nation’s water power, 
and the conservation and husbanding of our 
natural resources. The right policies and 
programs, private and governmental, just 
don’t happen. We must plan, analyze, and 
give careful thought to the best possibili- 
ties, and then we must fight for them. 

While developing my thoughts for this 
talk today, I have been doing, on a limited 
scale, just what I advise—scome basic re- 
search and thinking. I have referred to the 
report of the Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission, volume I of which was issued on 
December 11, 1950, entitled “A Water Policy 
for the American People,” and I will again 
in @ moment. Magazine articles, speeches, 
and other informal sources are always useful 
fodder. A new book, published only last 
week, called Water, Land, and People, is ag- 
gressively critical with challenging and 
sweeping ideas, as the authors contend that 
a@ water and soil crisis is upon us now. They 
point out that a dam built 30 years ago at 
Elephant Butte now finds itself with 20 
percent of its capacity filled with silt, due 
to generations of abuse of the soil. The 
authors remind us that Lake Mead, above 
the Hoover Dam, is already filling with silt. 
They make the statement that two-thirds 
of the 10,000 largest reservoirs in the country 
have an estimated useful life of less than 
100 years. 

To go on. The first report of the Water 
Resources Policy Commission its well worth 
the time and trouble of any citizen who 
is concerned theoretically, or practically, 
with the use of our Nation’s water resources. 
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The Commission has made some 70 policy 
recommendations for Congress and the peo- 
ple to consider. Among others is the pro- 
posal for a Federal Board of Review, ap- 
pointed by the President, with the confirma- 
tion of the Senate, which would evaluate 
proposed water resources developments, and 
coordinate the many activities of the Fed- 
eral agencies in an orderly manner. Another 
suggestion is a new law specifically directing 
all Federal agencies to apply the same stand- 
ards and methods to the evaluation of all 
river basin programs. These two recom- 
mendations, along with certain others on 
program planning and evaluation, are emi- 
nently sound and would have the effect of 
eliminating the duplication and throat cut- 
ting, for example, between the Army En- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
avid competition between those two agencies 
for power and their respective theories of 
development have echoed through the hails 
of Congress, and the taxpayer has been the 
loser. See the Hoover Commission report 
on this subject for further reference. 

At first glance, there are many of the 70 
recommendations made by the Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission with which I do 
not agree. That’s not surprising, due to the 
scope of the subject covered, and due to the 
great emphasis the Commission puts on its 
solutions, without having the tremendous 
competitive demands on the national budget 
and defense programs within its viewpoint. 
The Commission does make a bow in the 
direction of tht present national emergency 
from time to time, and they point out rightly 
that these very defense needs accentuate, 
not diminish, the need for changes in evalua- 
tion, program planning, and for certain proj- 
ects. Aside from being disturbed by the phi- 
losophy of the Commission in some of its 
reasoning and recommendations, I question 
the necessity of some of their urgings, in 
view of competitive defense needs alone. 
But I do call attention to the conclusion 
of the Commission's summary of recommen- 
dation where they summarize their views 
under the label “Critical Decisions.” Here 
they have made a valiant attempt to get 
their long-range and short-run ideas into 
focus, and I commend them for it. 

Some of the questions covered by the War 
Resources Policy Commission in great detail 
include: 

. Surface and ground water. 

. Flood management. 

. Land reclamation. 

. Domestic and industrial water suppl7. 
. Pollution control. 

. Inland and intercoastal waterways. 

. Hydroelectric power. 

. Recreation. 

. Fish and wildlife. 

10. Conservation education. 

Each and every one of these questions has 
been and is the subject of intensive study 
and action by private industry, State and 
local governments, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. However, I shall limit my remaining 
remarks to two of these subjects—iniand 
waterways and hydroelectric power. In so 
doing I am going to plead the case of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway, which by 
every standard is right and vital for the 
well-being and future success of our great 
country. 

As we look back on the history of our 
country in every field of endeavor and action, 
we can see that, by and large, those things 
which benefited the majority of the people 
have eventually come to pass. Yes; there 
may have been years and perhaps decades of 
pulling and hauling, backtracking and side- 
stepping, but eventually, when the people as 
a whole have found out where their interest 
and their future lay, no selfish interest, how- 
ever determined, has stopped them. Thus 
have come vast political reforms, spectacular 
economic advances, and a steady lifting of 
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the level of society. And so the fight goes 
on in all walks of life and for every con- 
ceivable objective. That is the backbone and 
vitality of our great American democracy. 

I have touched in a general way today on 
my subject, the development of our Na- 
tion’s potential water power. Now I want to 
use the proposed St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project as a concrete example of what 
can be and must be done as a part of the 
pattern of water-power development. I am 
the sort of man who feels he has to come to 
grip with a subject, fight for what he believes 
in, and call a spade a spade. That’s part of 
my nature. So I use the St. Lawrence sea- 
way as an example of a development which 
is part of the American vision, just as the 
Cumberland Road, the transcontinental rail- 
roads, the Panama Canal, and the Grand 
Coulee Dam are the realized dreams of the 
past. 

But for some decades this great project, 
which has been carefully planned to the last 
engineering detail and which will be eventu- 
ally self-liquidating to the last red cent, has 
been stopped cold in its tracks by one of 
the most cleverly organized, and carefully 
conceived, lobbies in the political history 
of the United States. Our long-term na- 
tional defense, the economic growth of our 
good Canadian friends, the future of heavy 
industry and commerce of our own great 
Midwest, and the electric power hunger 
of our industries and consumers in New 
England and New York, are all tied up in 
the success of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
And yet organized minority interests, afraid 
to face competition or lower power rates, 
are unable to put the safety and future of 
the country first, have muddied the waters, 
misled many people and exerted tremendous 
political power. 

These efforts must be exposed for what they 
are and the force of public opinion brought 
to bear. All of you here can help in this 
effort to start a counter grass-roots cam- 
paign of truth about the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect. In politics we often need a series of 
backfires, to deal with heavily financed and 
selfish interests. We have been defeated in 
Congress again and again, but we have just 
begun to fight. I plead with you to give us 
a hand in arousing the country in behalf 
of its long-term future and self-interest. 

Let us take a look at the background and 
history of the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project, as well as some vital 
statistics. The seaway, when completed, 
would give access to ocean-going ships to an 
inland sea, the Great Lak>s system outside 
our windows, which is by all odds the busi- 
ness center of commerce in the world. Do 
you realize that more yearly tonnage passes 
through one of its bottlenecks, the Mac- 
Arthur locks at Sault St. Marie, than passes 
through the Panama, Suez, Manchester Ship, 
and Kiel Canals combined? Think of it, this 
vast reservoir of commerce which would be 
tapped and made available to ocean trading. 
The proposed seaway would, in effect, give 
the United States and Canada a new seacoast 
more than 8,000 miles long with ports such as 
Montreal, Toronto, Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, and Milwaukee. When con- 
struction is completed, a 27-foot ship channel 
would be guaranteed from Duluth on the 
western end of Lake Superior to the Atlantic 
Ocean, 2,650 miles to the east. With the 
Great Lakes, the deeper parts of the St. Law- 
rence River, and the already constructed 
canals and locks at various points already 
available, nature and man already have done 
more than 95 percent of the job. 

The twin to the completion of a ship canal 
is the great hydroelectric power project, 
which is planned down to the last blueprint 
for construction on the St. Lawrence River. 
This 2,200,000,000 horsepower station would 
be located on the international boundary 
between Barnhart Island and the Canadian 


mainland, near Massena, N. Y. More about 
Massena in a moment. 

The amazing thing about this project is 
the natural favorable even flow of water 
which is provided by the Great Lakes. 
Whereas the maximum flow of the Columbia 
River at Bonneville Dam is 33 times the mini- 
mum, the maximum of the Tennessee River 
at Wilson Dam is 115 times the minimum, 
the spread at the proposed St. Lawrence 
powerhouse is only 2.2 to 1. There would be 
no dry months when large amounts of gen- 
erating capacity stand idle, nor would it be 
necessary to build standby steam plants, such 
as Congress is asked to approve at TVA. 
This natural reservoir which is provided by 
the Great Lakes, reduces to an absolute 
minimum the size of the reservoir, that must 
be built immediately above the power sta- 
tion, above the proposed Long Sault Dam. 
Millions of dollars of construction costs for 
huge control systems which have been built 
in other areas, are thus saved by the kind- 
ness of mother nature. 

Try to let your imagination visualize the 
vast good which would be reaped by the 
Midwest, Canada, my New England area, and 
the defense and security of our country as a 
whole. Never was a project contemplated in 
our history which could mean so much to so 
many people. Yet it has been stcpped cold 
in its tracks. 

The cost? That is one of the most in- 
credible facts of all. The total cost of the 
program, both the seaway and the power 
project combined, would amount to only 
$802,566,000 in terms of 1948 construction 
costs. In other words, well less than a bil- 
lion dollars would be spent over the approxi- 
mately 5-year period of construction and, 
most important of all, the seaway and project 
would be self-liquidating over a period of 40 
years. This “pay-for-itself” principle will be 
accomplished, through tolls for the seaway, 
and sale of electric power by the power proj- 
ect, The complete and detailed story on 
costs and all other imaginable charts, sur- 
veys, engineering problems, and so on, has 
been brought up to date by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, in a committee 
report issued March 2, 1949, which is avail- 
able to the public. 

Before leaving the question of cost, it 
might be pointed out that the United States 
share of the $800,000,000 c- t will be $573,- 
000,000, over the 5-year period, the remainder 
being charged to Canada. Don’t jump to 
conclusions, however, because the Canadians 
have already spent $132,000,000 for construc- 
tion of the Welland Canal and improvement 
in the Thousand Islands section, these costs 
being incurred in terms of 1935 dollars, Our 
good neighbor to the north went ahead in 
good faith, feeling we would honor the terms 
of our treaty and agreement with them for 
St. Lawrence construction, but I fear they 
are beginning to despair at our ability to keep 
our word. 

What is the history of our long efforts to 
consummate this great project with the aid 
of our Canadian friends? 

Back in 1895, looking for cheap transporta- 
tion into the heart of the continent, the 
United States and Canada set up a Deep 
Waterways Commission to study the seaway 
problem. This body reported favorably, the 
first of a long, long series of bodies to do so, 
In 1909 a boundary waters treaty estab- 
lished an international joint commission 
which went to work in detail on the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power situation after 
World War I. It held hearings in cities 
across the United States and Canada and 
filled 60 volumes with testimony. The joint 
commission reported favorably, causing Presi- 
dent Coolidge to appoint a United States 
commission in 1924 with Herbert Hoover as 
chairman. At the same time, beginning in 
1924, a joint board of engineers developed 
complete plans for the project, which since 
have been revised continually and kept up 
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to date. These commissions and the engi- 
neers reported favorably, with the result that 
@ seaway treaty was signed by Canada and 
the United States in 1932. 

At that time most naive people thought 
that the weight of evidence and study was 
so great, and the public interest so clear, that 
the treaty would be approved by the Senate. 
But they were figuring without knowledge 
of the great power of organized self-interest. 
These railroads, commercial interests, and 
utilities who feared expansion of competi- 
tion, and were against lower rates for the 
good of the consumer, marshaled their forces 
and carried the day. The final vote was 46 
to 42 in favor of ratification of the treaty, 
but, as you know, the Constitution requires 
two-thirds of the Senate to concur in ap- 
proval of treaties. 

But the fight for approval continued, while 
Canada stood by ready to go, and actually 
constructed the Welland Canal linking Cleve- 
land's Lake Erie with Lake Ontario. In 1941 
the Roosevelt administration negotiated a 
seaway agreement with Canada, This agree- 
ment, by eliminating certain policies of a 
treaty nature, would only have required a 
majority vote of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Various resolu- 
tions implementing this agreement have 
been introduced in the Senate and the House 
and long hearings and favorable reports by 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate resulted in 1946 and 1947. The House 
Public Works Committee held hearings in 
May of 1950. The cost estimates and other 
details were brought up to date by the Senate 
committee in 1949. But only once has the 
Senate voted, in 1948, and that time the 
resolution was returned to the committee, 
on motion, by a majority of the Senate for 
further study. 

But still we fight on. Now the Members 
of Congress, and those of you who will help 
us defeat these grasping selfish interests, 
who have neither the ability, nor the vision, 
to see beyond their own high profits to the 
greater good of the country, have a new and 
unanswerable argument. If we are to prop- 
erly meet the enormous challenges of in- 
creased production and expansion of ca- 
pacity necessary to lead the free world 
against the world-wide Communist menace, 
we have absolutely and incontrovertably got 
to hve the transportation facilities and 
hydroelectric power which would be pro- 
vided by the project. In other words, the 
St. Lawrence seaway has assumed the clear- 
cut dimensions of a national defense neces- 
sity, both to the United States and our 
friend and ally, Canada. 

Don’t get me wrong. If we were to become 
involved in a war with Soviet Russia tomor- 
row, that would be one thing. We most 
probabl; could not engage in 5-year projects, 
however desir..ble, if we were actively bat- 
tling for survival. But, as we marshal our 
manpower and resources, for a period of 
semimobilization in what General Marshall 
has termed a period of “prolonged tension,” 
stretching for 10, 15, and perhaps 20 years, 
we must plan and program to increase our 
supplies of raw materials expand our indus- 
trial capacity, and increase our production 
for the long haul ahead. 

Already Russia is far ahead of us in making 
the best use of internal waterways, and is 
challenging us in hydroelectric power. Take, 
for example, the network provided by the 
Don-Volga River Canal, which links the 
Black, White, Caspian, and Baltic Seas, and 
you can see what I mean. But we have one 
great margin of superiority, which we must 
maintain at all costs. That, of course, is our 
overwhelming and overpowering production 
of such vital items as steel. We must have 
the vision and courage to increase this mar- 
gin by a'l possible means. Don’t forget for 
one moment that Stalin himself, in happier 
days, expressed absolute amazement at our 
ability to produce in World War II. The 
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working their slave labor day and night, 
to narrow the margin of our superi- 


concrete terms what must we do? We 

tap every source of iron ore to re- 
plenish the almost bankrupt Mesabi Range. 
Although we may hope that beneficiation 
will help the quality of the quantities of 
taconite available there, the high costs of 
such treatment make it almost prohibitive 
for large-scale industrial use. But we are 
lucky. In addition to the quantities of 
South American ores which will be brought 
into our Atlantic ports, the M. A. Hanna 
Co., with headquarters here in Cleveland, 
and the Hollinger mining interests of Canada 
have uncovered and are prepared to exploit 
huge deposits of high-grade iron ore in 
Labrador. The problem is to get huge quan- 
tities to our inland steel mills at reasonable 
cost. The answer? You guessed it, the St. 
Lawrence seaway. If work is begun this year 
on the project, its completion should coin- 
cide with the opening of large-scale produc- 
tion of the Labrador mines. This is a good 
example of capitalistic democratic planning, 
inspired by a stroke of luck. 

We who have championed the cause of 
the St. Lawrence project for many, many 
years, welcome with open arms the conver- 
sion of the Hanna interests and certain 
other steel companies. We can use their 
help, and they tell me there is nobody as 
zealous as a convert. 

To use one more concrete example, we 
must expand and expand and expand our 
production of electrical energy, the driving 
force behind all great industries. This 
should be done quickly, in areas where it 
will do the most good and where it is des- 
perately needed. No greater need exists than 
in the power-deficit areas of New England 


During World War II in 1942 the War Pro- 

duction Board had an expert survey made 

-deficit areas of the country 

point of view of the national war 

survey was headed by Mr. J. E. 

was then Deputy Director of the 

ion of the WPB. Was he a s0o- 

called Government bureaucrat? Oh, no; he 

was, and, I assume is, once again, an official 

of Electric Bond & Share. He could hardly 

be accused of bias against the private utility 
industry. 

At any rate, the results of the survey were 
expressed in a chart entitled “Areas of Power 
Sc.reity and Surplus in the United States 
of America,” and marked “Confidential.” 
Although the original of this chart later dis- 
appeared from the files of the War Produc- 
tion Board, I have seen a photostatic copy. 
As shown by the chart, the worst power 
scarcity existed in the Niagara, N. Y., area. 
Think of it, right next to a God-given water 
supply of unexcelled potential. The next 
worst power-deficit area included all but a 
minor fraction of New England, as well as 
Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky. 

Another facet of the power need for de- 
fense purposes is the aluminum plant at 
Massena, N. Y., owned by ALCOA. This is 
the exact site of the proposed St. Lawrence 
power plant. You can remember how vital 
Massena aluminum was to our World War II 
effort. Yet ALCOA, even with its vast re- 
sources to carry along a marginal operation, 
was forced to discontinue production of 
aluminum there in about 1947. They gave 
as their sole determining reason the pro- 
hibitive cost of power, which I believe is the 
largest cost factor in the manufacture of 
aluminum. 

There is a sequel to the Massena story. 
Late this fall the Federal Government, 
through its agent, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, made a series of contracts with 


ALCOA, Reynolds, and Kaiser to expand 
their production of aluminum for the de- 
fense effort. ALCOA agreed to reopen the 
Massena plant, where the power must be 
transmitted from several hundred miles 
away. In its contract with ALCOA the Gov- 
ernment had to agree that all the cost of 
electrical energy above 5 mills per kilowatt- 
nour will be added to the contract price. 
Since it requires 10 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity to produce a pound of aluminum, 
this means that the product of the Massena 
Plant will cost the United States not less 
than 5 to 6 cents a pound above the con- 
tract price. Think of it. And right at the 
site of a power plant which would have been 

ished long ago but for the selfish inter- 
ests who oppose it. 

One final argument directly related to our 
defense and security. Our neighbor, Canada, 
is potentially one of the world’s greatest 
areas for industrial jon. We are 
vitally concerned with her well-being in 
these troubled times. She is our closest 
friend and ally. 

The vast richness of Canada’s natural re- 
sources is evident, even though only a small 
percentage of the country has been thor- 
oughly explored. Quantities of high-grade 
iron ore lie on the Labrador-Quebec border; 
extensive oil fields and trillions of feet of 
natural gas have been discovered in the 
prairie provinces. Canada has titanium, and 
it has a virtual monopoly of nickel, used to 
harden steel. It has gold, lead, zinc, and 
other metals in quantities as yet undeter- 
mined. Unfortunately, many of Canada’s 
natural riches lie so far from markets that 
they are at present almost useless. Their 
development depends on _ transportation, 
which today is Canada’s greatest problem. 
And the most urgent of Canada’s transpor- 
tation needs is the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Will you join us, one and all, in this 
crusade? Will you spread the gospel of the 
St. Lawrence seaway? You have both a 
duty and a privilege. 

In conclusion, I want to leave you with a 
bit of my philosophy which applies to the 
political, economic, and social problems of 
our day. As applied to the development of 
our nation’s potential water power, I hold 
that when Almighty God has placed upon the 
face of the earth bodies of water which 
science and the ingenuity of man can develop 
and transform for electric power, transporta- 
tion, and good works for all the people, it 
is an economic sin if political and business 
interests are allowed to stand in the way for 
purely selfish reasons. The only qualifying 
test should be the economic soundness of the 
proposed projects and the availability of 
public funds, apportioned under a sensible 
budget. The good of the people as a whole 
is greater than any part. 

So much for my attitude toward water- 
power development. But I have one final 
thought as to my general philosophy of 
government. 

I am one who was brought up to, and still 
does, believe sincerely and genuinely in the 
principles of free competitive enterprise, and 
the profit system, when and if it gives just 
consideration to human needs, as it carries 
on in its operations. I hold that business 
and finance, and parties and government, 
are all-important factors in our American 
life, and I want to do all I can to improve 
them and build them up, but I also hold 
that even more important are people, and 
that these four equations I mentioned are 
not an objective in themselves, but should be 
judged, in the last analysis, as to their effect 
upon the lives and fortunes and happiness 
of people. I am not alone in this thought. 
Many authorities have expressed it far bet- 
ter than I can, and I recall the words of 
former President Herbert Hoover, who well 
said: 

“We aim to set up in this country a human 
society, not an economic system. We aim 
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for increased production and greater effi- 
ciency, but to the end that we may have 
happier home life in America.” 

That aim is real, and in my heart, and I 
commend it to you. 


Address by Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy, 
of Wisconsin, at a Kansas Day Repubii- 
can Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
January 29 last, in my home State of 
Kansas, the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCsrtHy] was the speaker 
at the annual Kansas Day Republican 
banquet. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address he delivered on that occa- 
sion be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Since June 26, 1950, there have been 46,701 
American casualties in Korea. The blood 
of the 46,201 which has consecrated the mud 
of the Korean valleys is only a small drop 
compared to the American blood which may 
well be shed in the days, weeks, and months 
just ahead. 

Let me tell you of one of the 46,201 young 
men. 

On the afternoon of November 29, a typical, 
young American boy, Bob Smith, of Middle- 
burg, Pa., climbed the slopes near the Yalu 
River and took up a defensive position on the 
Changjin Reservoir. Before a red dawn broke 
over the mountains of Manchuria on Novem- 
ber 30, much western blood and eastern blood 
had mixed in the Yalu River. As that cold 
red dawn broke Bob Smith was lying in a 
gutter near the Changjin Reservoir. Three 
cold hloody dawns he saw break, as his bullet 
riddled body lay in the gutter covered only 
by a raincoat. One morning the Chinese 
Communists, the agrarian reformers, over- 
ran the area. He played dexud and they 
stripped hin: of his shoes and most of his 
clothing. Wounded and half frozen, after 3 
days Bob Smith dragged himself to a nearby 
hut with a few other wounded sons of Ameri- 
can mothers. Eleven days later a group of 
marines, having learned of those wounded 
soldiers, slugged a bloody path back through 
the ring of Chinese Communists and rescued 
them. 

Bob Smith is home today, but his hands 
and legs are still in the hills beyond the Yalu 
River. 

Each of us whom you, the American people, 
have sent to the United States Congress, if 
he is doing his duty, will be working long 
days and nights, examining the minutest 
detail of our foreign policy that cost Bob 
Smith his hands and legs. We shall be 
examining the planners and their planning 
to discover whether the blood of those 46,201 
American boys shed in the past 8 months 
has been well spent or whether it has been 
wasted—to find out whether some of the 
agony, blood, and tears promised the Ameri- 
can people for the future can be avoided. 

For some time now we have been attempt- 
ing to expose those who have been leading 
us along the road to disaster—leading us 
along a road which will be strewn with Bob 
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Smiths—a road watered with the tears of 
American wives and mothers; wives and 
mothers who are again being forced to travel 
deep into the valley of darkness and despair. 

We have been damned from hell to break- 
fast for exposing those responsible. In fact, 
the left-wing cabal of press and radio have 
accused me of almost everything but murder- 
ing my great-great-grandmother. Take my 
word for it, ladies, I don’t enjoy this task. 
It is a dirty, disagreeable job, but a job which 
must be done. 

When I was a boy on the farm my mother 
used to raise chickens. From those chickens 
the groceries for a large family were supplied, 
as well as mother’s Christmas money. The 
greatest enemy the chickens had were 
skunks. In order to protect mother’s chick- 
ens my three brothe.’s and I had to dig out 
and destroy those skunks. It was a dirty, 
foul, unpleasant, smelly job. And some- 
times after it was done people did not like 
to have us sit next to them in church. But 
we learned early in life that the jobs that 
most badly need doing and are left undone 
are more often the most difficult and un- 
pleasant jobs. 

And, I intend to devote my efforts to dig- 
ging out a much more dangerous brand of 
animal in our Government. This I intend 
to do regardless of the high-pitched squeal- 
ing of those left-wing bleeding hearts of the 
press and radio. This I intend to do as long 
as I am in the United States Senate. 

There is no reason on God’s earth why 
this should be a fight between Democrats 
and Republicans. Those who have been be- 
traying us can’t honestly claim the label of 
Democrat or Republican. When they profess 
to be Democrats they are insulting the mil- 
lions of good loyal Democrats in this Nation. 
Every thinking American knows that there 
will be neither a Democrat nor a Republican 
Party if the sell-out continues and the Com- 
munists win out. 

Keep in mind, please, that the Communist 
fight is not a Russian fight. It is only being 
directed by Russia at this time. Keep in 
mind that 10,000,000 Russians have had the 
guts and nerve to stand up and fight athe- 
istic communism to the extent that they are 
doomed to Siberian slave labor camps. So 
don't make the mistake of thinking that this 
is a fight between the Russian people and 
the American people. It is a fight between 
international communism and western civili- 
zation. 

This is the Armageddon foretold in the 
Bible—the fight between the forces of good 
and evil, a fight between the forces of light 
and darkness, the last titanic struggle be- 
tween atheistic communism and Western 
civilization. 

Let’s not waste time discussing whether 
or not we want war. We are at war. It is 
not a war of our own choosing. We did not 
start it. We can’t stop it. Only the Krem- 
lin can call a halt and the leaders of the 
Kremlin aave decided not to. This war can 
end only with victory for Western civiliza- 
tion or the death of Western civilization. 
Therefore, let’s be done with this senseless 
drivel about whether we want to fight a 
war. We have no choice. Our task is to 
decide how we can win the war with the 
least amount of death and destruction. 

The active phase of the war between inter- 
national communism and our Western civili- 
zation commenced over 33 years ago when 
the Bolsheviks took over Russia. It is now 
entering its final stage. During that 33-year 
period the Communists have been steadily 
moving forward on practically every front. 
During the past 5 years communism has 
been racing forward to the staccato beat of 
time—like a forest fire in dry woods. 

There have been many phases of this 
satanically clever Communist war against 
civilization. One important phase was di- 
rected toward gaining control of the key 
agencies of our Government by placing Com- 


munists and their dupes and stooges in key 
spots in our Government. They made fan- 
tastic progress in the early thirties at the 
time we recognized Communist Russia. This 
was the time that the Hiss-Remington-Press- 
man-Witt-Acheson group started to work 
their way into key spots in the Government, 
So great did their power in Government be- 
come that Alger Hiss, as you recall, was ap- 
pointed the very top man to misrepresent 
this country at the United Nations Confer- 
ence. Men like Harry Dexter White, a known 
Communist agent, drafted many of the post- 
war plans for Europe. Men like Remington 
were in charge of shipments of war materials 
to our friends and enemies. 

Before discussing the personalities respon- 
sible for Communist victory and impending 
disaster for this country, let us briefly review 
the Communist plans for world enslavement. 
There is nothing secret about those plans. 
They are just as public as were Hitler’s aims 
in Mein Kampf. The plans were publicly ex- 
pressed by Lenin, publicly approved by 
Stalin. Their first task was the creation of 
a Red China. As Lenin said: “He who con- 
trols China controls the world.” The brains 
of the Communist Party for years proclaimed 
to their loyal workers that one of their two 
major tasks was to work for the creation of 
a Red China; that this was a necessary 
prelude to the creation of an entirely Red 
Asia and a Red Pacific, which could wash our 
western shores with its communistic, atheis- 
tic erosion, and then the plan for world en- 
slavement could enter its final stage—the 
creation of a Red enslaved America. 

The final stage of the battle has arrived. 
It is with us tonight. If we are to take ad- 
vantage of every possible opportunity to win 
even at this late date—even after tremendous 
Communist victories—it is necessary that we 
examine the reason for the Communist vic- 
tories to date and their plans covering the 
immediate days, months, and years ahead. 

Let’s first examine the record and see 
whether Russia has been successful in her 
plans to control our foreign policy by her 
agents, her dupes, and her stooges in key 
spots in our Government. Le*’s look at the 
cold record and find out to what extent Rus- 
sia has been able to twist and pervert our 
foreign policy. This we must do if we hope 
to win in the final stages of this Communist 
war against us. 

The statement that there are those high 
in Government who are doing the work of 
Communist Russia must not be lightly made. 
It should be made only after deep study. It 
must be made only when he who makes it 
is willing to submit the proof of what he says. 

Let us do that now. Keep in mind as we 
examine the mistakes of the past, as we 
examine the work of those who have brought 
us to the brink of disaster, this proof is 
examined not for the purpose of punishing 
those who have betrayed us. Much more 
important work ts at hand. It is done so 
we may get rid of those individuals—remove 
them from positions of power and replace 
them with good, loyal, intelligent Americans 
in their place. 

Lenin and Stalin long stressed that the 
turning point in world revolution would 
come when China was conquered by com- 
munism. William Z. Foster, head of the 
Communist Party in this country, in Decem- 
ber of 1945 said, “The war in China is the 
key to all the problems of international 
communism,” 

Now let’s see how closely the State De- 
partment plans tied in with the plans of 
Lenin, Stalin, and Foster: A short time after 
Foster's statement, General Marshall was 
sent to China with secret State Department 
instructions, which as a soldier, he obeyed. 

Those instructions to Marshall were (1) 
place an embargo on ammunition to the 
Chinese troops fighting communism; (2) 
force the anti-Communist troops to with- 
draw from Kalgan Mountain pass to Man- 
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churia, making it possible for the Chinese 
Communist forces to move freely and ob- 
tain arms from the Russians; and (3) force 
Chiang to reduce his army by more than 
1,000,000 men, many of whom after 8 years 
of war, having no occupation, were forced 
to enlist with the Communist forces. Nine- 
teen hundred and forty-six dragged by. Mar- 
shall came home. The Communist army— 
grown from 300,000 to 2,000,000 men—armed, ‘ 
trained, directed, and even officered by the 
Soviets—was ready for the offensive by late 
1947. But the Marshall embargo made it im- 
possible for the Chinese troops fighting the 
Communists to get ammunition from either 
America or England—the only sources of 
supply. 

Marshall was given the job of cutting off 
all arms and ammunition to the forces fight- 
ing communism in China, if they would not 
agree to take the Communists into partner- 
ship. Marshall did this and commented, “As 
Chief of Staff I armed 29 anti-Communist 
divisions. Now, with a stroke of the pen, I 
have disarmed them.” 

At the time the Acheson group was writing 
the secret instructions under which Marshall 
was, in his words, disarming 29 anti-Com- 
munist divisions with a stroke of the pen— 
at that very moment, according to docu- 
ments supplied by Ambassador to China Pat- 
rick Hurley, this same group was “openly 
advising the Communists to refuse unifica- 
tion * * * unless the Chinese Commu- 
nists were given control’—a weird, traitor- 
ous double-deal, if ever there was one. 

Here the treason of Yalta was brought to 
full bloom. Here was signed the warrant 
condemning to atheistic communistic slav- 
ery 400,000,000 of our allies who fought so 
well with us during the entire war. Here 
was signed the death warrant of the young 
men who have been dying today in the hills 
and valleys of Korea. Here was signed the 
death warrant of the young men who will 
die tomorrow in the jungles of Indochina. 
Here was signed the death warrant of. the 
young men who will die on the sands of Iran 
the next day. Here was signed the death 
warrant of the young men who will die in 
the streets of Berlin and Paris the day after 
that, unless the clamor of the American 
people becomes so great that the President 
is forced to get rid of the crimson clique 
which has such a hypnotic Svengali-like 
influence over him. 

And lest you think that this sell-out was 
made in error, let me quote from the Secre- 
tary of State’s own words last January before 
a National Press Club audience in referring 
to the Communist victory. He said: “A new 
day has dawned in Asia.” 

About 30 days before that his chief lieu- 
tenant and architect, Owen Lattimore, had 
referred to the Communist victory over our 
friends and the enslavement of 400,000,000 
of our allies as the open.ng of limitless 
horizons of hope. 

In the article written by Acheson’s adviser, 
which I hold in my hand, from the July 17 
issue of the Compass, he praises the State 
Department for having succeeded in letting 
China fall without letting the American peo- 
ple know we pushed her. At that time he 
also said: “The problem in Korea is the same 
as in China; that is, to allow her to fall with- 
out letting the American people know that 
we pushed her.” 

And so the blood of 46,201 American boys 
is part of the price we pay for this great 
task of allowing China to fall to communism 
without letting the American people know 
we pushed her. 

Before discussing the proposed sell-out of 
1951, let’s just take a few brief minutes to 
discuss some of the typical personnel who 
are doing the planning for us in the State 
Department and in the United Nations. 

When you hear of the sell-out of American 
interests in the United Nations and the State 
Department, keep in mind that these are 
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just a few of a vast number of individuals 
like them. 
[Cases given but omitted from prepared 


] 

Now, let’s take an example of one of the 
top planners of the State Department, if 
we may. 

{Cases given but omitted from prepared 
speech.]} 

I dislike taking your time, on these in- 
dividual cases because we could recite like 
cases all night, but I think that it is im- 
portant for you to have a few of those 
typical cases in mind so that you can better 
understand the entire dangerous picture as 
it develops. 

Let’s examine more closely the sell-out of 
1950 and 1951. At the time our troops moved 
into Korea there was issued to the Seventh 
Fleet one of the most fantastic wartime 
orders that you or I will ever hear of. Prior 
to this order to our Seventh Fleet, Chiang 
Kai-shek, who leads the forces who are fight- 
ing communism in China, was rather effec- 
tively blockading the main Communist ports 
of China. He had on Formosa over half a 
million Chinese soldiers. The Communists 
had about a quarter million soldiers on the 
mainland opposite Formosa. One reason why 
the Communists kept a quarter of a million 
troops opposite Formosa was to protect 
against a possible landing on the China 
mainland by Chiang’s anti-Communist 
troops. So the State Department drafted an 
order to the Seventh Fleet, ordering it: 
Number 1: to break Chiang Kai-shek’s 
blockade of the Communist ports. Number 
2; to prevent any landing by Chiang on the 
China coast—a tremendous service, of course, 
to the Communists. 

Immediately the quarter million Commu- 
nist troops which had been stationed oppo- 
site Formosa on the China mainland, moved 
north to the Korean border. Secretary Ach- 
eson stated in his recent broadcast early in 
July or August that he was fully aware of the 
fact that trose Communist troops were mov- 
ing up toward Korea. 

Now there might have been some reason 
for that fantastic order to the Seventh Fleet 
before the Communists started shooting 
Americans, but certainly no reason on God's 
earth for its existence after they started 
shooting A rerican men. Let me repeat that 
order to you. We said to the Chinese Com- 
munists: No. 1: We will keep our friend and 
your enemy from blockading the Communist 
ports. We will allow war material to flow 
inte Communist China—war material now 
being used to kill Americans. No. 2: We will 
not allow Chiang Kai-shek to attack the 
China mainland. So you may move your 
Communist troops northward into Korea. 
So we find the incredible picture of Truman 
issuing a State Department order—an order 
to our Seventh Fleet to aid the Chinese 
Comr.unists. 

The one bright spot in this dangerous 
picture is that Truman himself is not part 
of the Acheson-Lattimore-Jessup-Service 
crowd. Truman is a loyal American. He 
doesn’t want communism to win out in this 
country any more than you andIdo. Un- 
fortunately, however, he is a man of great 
stubbornness and a small mind—a man who 
is being operated by puppet strings pulled by 
the Acheson-Jessup crowd, but if the pres- 
sure from the American people becomes 
great enough, there is hope that he will yet 

So much for the bungling of the past. 
Let’s examine what must be done if we are 


on Formosa. He says: “If your State De- 
partment and the United Nations will only 
say the word, we will give you half a mil- 
lion trained troops to fight the Communists. 
Give us the weapons of war and we will give 
you another million Chinese guerrillas now 
on the China mainiand. They are willing 
and eager to fight the Communists.” But 
the State Department and the United Nations 
say, “No, we want this war fought by Amer- 
ican boys.” The old Yalta crowd says, “No, 
we won’t use those Chinese because they 
were resisting the advance of communism in 
China while we were aiding the Com- 
munists.” They say, “No, we will draft a 
million and a half American boys instead.” 
The United Nations chimes in and agrees 
that only the sons of American mothers can 
fight and die. Spain has offered to give us 
@ million men within a matter of weeks 
if only we will say the word. But the Yalta 
crowd which still runs our State Department 
says, “No, we don’t like the Spaniards be- 
cause they fought against communism dur- 
ing the years that we were coddling it. We 
will draft another million American boys in- 
stead—18-year-olds and boys with wives and 
families.” 

Now, what to do. The answer is obvious. 
We must make a direct about-face and first 
kick out the entire Yalta crowd—replace all 
those architects for disaster with good, loyal 
Democrats and Republicans—Democrats and 
Republicans loyal to America. Next use the 
manpower of our allies; use the anti-Com- 
munist forces on Formosa; use the anti-Com- 
munist guerrillas in China; give them the 
tools of war so they themselves may strike 
the Communist chains from their wrists and 
ankles; use the manpower of Spain to create 
@ powerful army in Western Europe; give 
them American weapons so they may do 
their own fighting. 

Above all—now and forever—discard the 
tortured reasoning of the Yalta crowd that 
only the sons of American mothers must 
fight and die in this last final showdown 
struggle between international, atheistic 
communism and western civilization. 

If this Nation and our civilization is to 
live, then the rallying cry of the American 
people should be: Get rid of the entire Ache- 
son-Jessup-Yalta crowd—get rid of all of the 
Pied Pipers for disaster. 

It follows as the night follows the day 
that when the crimson clique in our Gov- 
ernment engineered the Communist victory 
in China, they signed the death warrants of 
every young man who has died in Korea. 
At that time they condemned the Bob Smiths 
to live out their lives with no hands and no 
legs. 

Bob Smith has no hands for us to shake 
today. He has no feet on which to walk to 
a hero’s welcome—not tonight—but some 
day he will have artificial legs and when he 
does he should walk straight to the head- 
quarters of the United Nations. He should 
walk to the office of the Secretary of State. 

He should say to him: “Mr. Secretary of 
State, as I fought up the slopes of the Chang- 
jin Reservoir I was met by Communists firing 
rockets from horseback—a reincarnation of 
the horsemen of Genghis Khan. 

“Mr. Secretary, do you still think that they 
are agrarian reformers? 

“Mr. Secretary, up until a few months ago 
you felt that the anti-Communist forces on 
Formosa should all be turned over to Com- 
munist China. Do you still think so, Mr, 
Secretary?” 

He should say to him: “Mr. Secretary, you 
have never fought in the cold so you cannot 
know its bitterness. You have never felt the 
shock of a bullet, you cannot know its pain. 
But 46,000 of us have faced those combined 
killers, Mr. Secretary, because you and the 
Yalta crowd sold China out to the Com- 
munists.” 

He should say: “Mr. Secretary, do you still 
think you were right when you ordered the 
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embargo on arms and ammunition to our 
friends in China to the end that communism 
swept over all China? If you think you were 
wrong, tell us when you discovered it, will 
you, Mr. Secretary?” 

He should say: “Mr. Secretary, do you 
think the communization of China and the 
resulting war in Korea was an accident, or 
was it the handiwork of traitors and are they 
still doing the planning, Mr. Secretary?” 

He should say to the United Nations: 
“Gentlemen, why do you dawdle and debate 
while 46,201 men are crippled and die? 
Why the uncertainty over whether killing 
46,201 of our men is a friendly or an un- 
friendly act?” 

Perhaps we, the American people, tonight 
should say to the President: “Mr. Truman, 
perhaps God wanted Bob Smith home even 
without his hands and legs. Perhaps he 
wanted him home to face the stubborn and 
the unwise and the traitorous men who be- 
trayed him. Perhaps that is the reason for 
his suffering. He is the symbol, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which may bring an end to the biun- 
ders, the stupidity, the cowardice, and the 
betrayals.” 

Bob Smith is the symbol of the courage 
we need. He is the symbol of the honesty 
we do not have. He is the symbol of the 
honesty which we must regain if our civili- 
zation is to live. 


Importance of Navy in War Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address I delivered in Norfolk, 
Va., on January 20, 1951. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The war in Korea has proved one thing 
beyond any shadow of doubt. It has proved 
the Navy cannot be relegated to the limbo 
of the blunderbuss. 

Korea has made it certain that our ac- 
tual and potential enemies are Red China 
and Russia. Korea has made it clear that 
we cannot hope to match these enemies with 
foot-soldier manpower alone. Korea has 
demonstrated that their type of fighting, 
characterized by the mastery of infiltration, 
half way around the world is no target for 
strategic bombing. 

In short, Korea has proved that the Navy 
is still not only our first line of defense but 
also our first requirement for offense. 

This is not to say that the Air Force and 
the Army do not have vital roles or that they 
do not rate the stature of integral parts in 
our military force. They must be made just 
as invincible as the Navy. 

But those who a short time back were 
talking about the “fancy Dans” of the Navy 
and the policemen in the Marine Corps have 
eaten a lot of salty words since Korea. 

It was the Navy and the Marine Corps that 
were thrown into the breach when the Red 
Koreans were overrunning the thin United 
Nations line early in Korea, and it was the 
Navy that went to the rescue at Hungnam. 

Since Korea, the Navy, with the aid of 
chartered merchant ships, has hauled more 
than 127,000 passengers, 1,400,000 barrels of 
oil and gasoline, and 3,000,000 tons of cargo 
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across 6,000 miles of water. In 4 months Navy 
cargo would have filled 101,000 freight cars. 
That would be a solid train stretching from 
Norfolk almost to New Orleans. 

In the type of warfare which we must an- 
ticipate it will be only with sea power that 
our numerically inferior forces can expect 
to strike at times and places of our choosing. 
It will be with overwhelming sea power that 
we can hold back significant numbers of Red 
troops which must be kept in reserve against 
seaborne invasion. 

Sea power and air power are our only weap- 
ons by which we can seize and sustain initia- 
tive. Without them we cannot gain the 
initiative, and we cannot hold initiative 
without open sea lanes. Moreover, diversi- 
fied air attack depends upon sea power and 
its carrier-based planes. If and when war 
should come we cannot win until we gain 
control of the timetable and assume and 
hold the initiative. 

At Pusan and at Chungjin Reservoir, when 
our land troops were in desperate need of 
support, light carrier-based Navy and Marine 
fighter planes held the enemy down and in 
check until our ground forces could rest and 
regroup to fight again. In Korea the Navy 
was called upon not only for amphibious sup- 
port and air cover but even the heavy artil- 
lery of the battleships found a place in 1959 
warfare. In fact, under seaborne fire power 
every man at Hungnam was evacuated by 
sea, with equipment and stores, without 
casualty. 

The Government has recognized both the 
importance and the significance of sea power 
in the struggle which confronts us. The 
House of Representatives this week has passed 
the bill authorizing new naval construction 
to supplement e:.‘sting tonnage, and the con- 
version and recommissioning of World War II 
ships from the mothball fleet. One hundred 
and seventy-three vessels, totaling 500,000 
tons displacement are included in the 1952 
shipbuilding program, which will be before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee in the 
next few days, and 130 of these vessels will 
be combatant ships. Construction of the 
60,000-ton aircraft carrier will be authorized 
by this bill. This huge carrier will be an 
expansion and an improvement on the Mid- 
way and Esser type, but smaller than the 
carrier which was previously started and 
scrapped at Newport News. e 

In addition to the proposed new tonnage, 
a total of 240 ships of all classes have been 
taken out of reserve since last June and 
placed in the active fleet. Many of these re- 
activated ships are already in service, and 
many of them have been modernized to in- 
clude latest developments. 

The ship construction bill now before Con- 
gress authorizes the conversion of 291 more 
vessels of practically all classes, including 
aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers, guided- 
missile ships, picket vessels, and submarines 
converted for antisubmarine warfare. 

We are faced with a Federal budget this 
year, short of war, approximating $75,000,- 
000,000. Unless we reduce nondefense ex- 
penditures or raise taxes even higher we 
are faced with deficits as far as we can see 
at the rate of $25,000,000,000 a year or more. 
These will be superimposed on top of a Fed- 
eral debt already a quarter of a trillion 
dollars. When we started World War I the 
debt was $1,000,000,000. When we started 
World War II the debt was $41,000,000,000. 
When we started this one we shall be labor- 
ing under the handicap of a debt such as 
no other nation has ever survived. 

We have got to have an army of the maxi- 
mum strength, and to overcome superior 
numbers we must be superior in skills, 
weapons, and mobility. The quality and 
quantity of the Russian Air Force is un- 
known and for this reason we must assure 
that ours is superior in all respects. To 
assure our own defense and to keep open 
the only road to offense which must be 


taken before victory can be won, we must 
have a Navy such as we have never had 
before. 

Faced with debt and taxes and the cost 
of materials and labor such as they are 
today, we cannot meet these requirements 
unless we get more than a dollar’s worth 
for every dollar spent for the Army, the 
Air Force, the Marine Corps, and the Navy. 
And then we must eliminate every dollar 
of nonessential Federal expenditure. 

Even when this is done it will be neces- 
sary to increase the tax burden still further 
to pay as we go. Any other course will 
jeopardize our fiscal security. 





Obligation of Americans to America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech made 
by former United States Senator Albert 
W. Hawkes, of New Jersey, on January 
25, 1951, when he was the principal 
speaker before the American Coalition of 
Patriotic and Civic Societies of the 
United States at their annual meeting 
in the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 
Ba nn 

Senator Hawkes has said a number of 
things in his speech which the American 
people should take time to understand in 
this critical era facing our Nation. There 
are a number of important points in the 
speech, but in my opinion one of the most 
important things he had brought out is 
the fact that this Nation has fought in 
two World Wars, and carried the larger 
part of the burden of those wars, with 
great loss of men and wealth. Those 
wars were each fought to victory for the 
cause of free men, but the victory seems 
to have beeh only a physical victory. 
Neither of the two great victories has 
done much good for peace and the cause 
of free men. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows’ 

Let me say no man living knows the answer 
to the thousands of distressing problems 
which have been created for the people of 
this country and the people of the world by 
large groups of self-seeking politicians and 
clictators whose interest seems to be personal 
power first and the people’s welfare second, 
if there is any welfare left. It is too late 
for any of us to lose our patience and 
temper, or to cease striving for a sense of 
humility. No one can hope to be all right 
or to find the other fellow all wrong in a 
situation of mad confusion which faces the 
people, due to the concentration of power 
in a centralized government, which power 
has either been unwisely voted or improperly 
seized by those in authority. Mass con- 
fusion, in the minds of the people, has 
always preceded the downfall of any great 
government or organized effort of man. 

In attempting to appraise our commit- 
ments of every kind, made to foreign govern- 
ments or groups of governments, and their 
commitments to us, and in trying to ascer- 
tain the billions of dollars we have given 
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away in the two world wars, and since the 
cessation of actual fighting in 1945, up to 
the time of the Korean “event,” plus the 
billions of dollars we are yet obligated to 
put into the foreign situation, I am unable 
to find a man in Washington or elsewhere 
who would even attempt to evaluate the 
situation. Pvyactically all who are in a posi- 
tion to know considerable about the situa- 
tion recognize and admit that the loans or 
gifts, whichever you wish to call them, will 
eventually be charged off to profit and loss. 

I think we should stop making any further 
commitments abroad, and (1) appoint a com- 
mittee of the ablest lawyers, statesmen, econ- 
omists, accountants, and financial minds of 
the country to take an honest, nonpolitical, 
nonpartisan inventory of our present eco- 
nomic and defense equipment and abilities; 
and (2) this committee should list all of our 
commitments and show all the gifts and 
loans, with their total sum, since World 
War I. Then we should determine whether 
it lies within our power to fulfill all the 
commitments made or promised in good 
faith and whether the nations to whom the 
promises were made can fulfill their part of 
the commitments and if they have acted in 
complete good faith. 

Then we should try to find out whether 
the mothers and fathers of the United States 
are in favor of having their boys sent all 
over the world to fight battles in which I, 
personally, believe there is no way to do more 
than win a physical victory here and there 
without any of the fruits of peace and 
good will to follow the physical victory. 
Americans forget too soon and forgive 
too often. Woodrow Wilson, a great and 
distinguished American, who took us into 
World War I, was elected for his sec- 
ond term, in which we became embroiled in 
foreign alliances, by this slogan, “He kept 
us out of war.” I remember the posters all 
over the United States of a mother standing 
with her hand on her son’s shoulder, saying 
“My son, vote for Woodrow Wilson, he kept 
you out of war.” I will not analyze the 
right or wrong, but just take this look at 
the facts. 

Right here I would call your attention to 
two of the cardinal rules of equity, which 
are fundamental in all human relationship: 

1. He who asks equity, must do equity. 

2. He who comes into equity, must do so 
with clean hands. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected to his 
third term principally through a campaign 
speech he made in Boston, when he said to 
the mothers and fathers in the United 
States the following: “I say to you again 
and again and again, that your sons will not 
be sent to fight on foreign soil.” It is quite 
reliably reported by those who heard the 
speech, and I was one of them, that the 
words which were later found inserted in 
the manuscript “unless we are attacked” 
were not used in the speech when it went to 
the ears of millions of Americans. My only 
purpose in reemphasizing this fact is that 
it convinces me that our American people 
never wished to be drawn into the wars of 
foreign nations which have been going on 
for centuries. 

Both Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will probably occupy a distin- 
guished position in history and were beloved 
by millions of our citizens. That does not 
change the fact that the people did not want 
their sons sent to foreign soil and did not 
want to become involved in foreign en-. 
tangled alliances. Certainly it is true that 
none of us know what George Washington 
might say today to the American people in 
a farewell address, but I want to ask every 
American to think carefully as to whether 
the morals, the character and the spiritual 
development of a vast part of the world 
justified or justifies us in changing our posi- 
tion of living under our American way of lite 
and contributing all within our power to help 
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whom no intelligent American citizen would 
choose as a partner in his life’s work, 

Perhaps we are moving too fast. Perhaps 
we are forgetting how the tide of good has 
come in over the last 2,000 years only to 
recede to points further away from our ob- 
jective than they have frequently occupied 
over the centuries gone by. 

I ask you if any one in this room feels 
that this world is better after World Wars I 
and II than it was before World War I, when 
the Constitution of the United States was 
supreme with us and the American flag oc- 
cupied first place in our hearts, minds, and 
souls. 

A relatively small percentage of our peo- 
ple appreciate that a treaty made, executed, 
and ratified with a foreign power, takes 
precedence over our Constitution and the 
law of the land. A relatively few of our 
people have made the understanding of gov- 
ernment important enough for them to 
realize that when we go into a world gov- 
ernment, that we have lost control of our 
own affairs and have become just a part of 
a muddled, confused world. A world whose 
selfish motives and objectives dictate their 
vote. If socialism and communism are pre- 
dominant, then we have thrown our fine sys- 
tem and way of life, in a kettle of interna- 
tional dictatorship, there to become part and 
parcel of the conglomerate whole, where the 
state is master, and man its puppet or serf. 
Then there will be no leader of freemen left 
to hold the light of liberty and opportunity 
aloft, to lead others out of the darkness and 
despair brought about by rulers who have all 
the iniquitous qualities of the worst kings 
and emperors of the past, regardless of the 
name by which you call them. 

Perhaps power-seeking politicians and 
leaders are trying to change the quality and 
character of humanity faster than it can be 
changed. Perhaps they are hoping to accom- 
plish by force and subsidy those things which 
can only be accomplished by spiritual de- 
velopment and decency of purpose on a 
voluntary basis in keeping with the spirit of 
the Golden Rule. Perhaps they are trying 
to change humanity by force faster than God 
ordained it should be changed. A human 
life is but the wink of an eye or the break 
of @ wave as compared to the known time of 
the past. I am not saying that some day the 
world may not be right for world govern- 
ment, but I am saying if we try to force it on 
the people of the United States in view of 
the conditions confronting us, and consider- 
ing the character of the people of the world 
now, we will destroy the greatest accomplish. 
ment of mankind in the history of the world. 
I refer to the American form of government 
and way of life. 

of what any one may say or 
how much it may hurt the feelings «f some 
people in the world, I claim that the United 
States of America has been the 
charitable organization ever known in the 
history of the world in its attempts to do 
good for others without seeking anything ma- 
terial in return. I also claim that, in our 
great zeal to do good, we have overpromised 
ourselves, or agreed to things which, if pur- 
sued, will wreck this greatest charitable 
organization in the world. 

If any great charitable institution within 
our borders were to become emotional or 
over-zealous in promising to do things which 
its board of directors and contributors found 
could not be done without destroying the 
institution, then it is my opinion, that board 
of directors would be forced to take inven- 
tory and reappraise its powers and the rela- 
tive importance of the things it would like 
todo. Then the members of the board would 


be forced to say, “We have undertaken to do 
more than is possible with our manpower 
ard materia) wealth without izing 
and destroying our whole effort in charity.” 
I think they would be courageous enough to 
say we have over-estimated our power to do 
good, and they would be compelled to adjust 
themselves to the doing of things within the 
limits of their known, or at least their prob- 
able income and manpower. Thus they 
would preserye their great charitable institu- 
tion to do good within the scope of its 
ability. 

No decent American ever wishes to defy 
the law of his country. No decent American 
ever wishes to evade military service required 
to protect and preserve our great country. 
But, if we are a free people, every American 
should have the right without smears or 
reprisals to say openly how he feels our wel- 
fare and purpose in life are to be best served 
and accomplished. If, because we are in a 
great emergency—if, because we are in- 
volved in some kind of a war that our lead- 
ers do not call war, if, because we are on 
the brink of a great war, possibly engulfing 
the world, we stop the citizen from express- 
ing his honest, patriotic views, then, indeed, 
have we become a dictatorship where those 
in power in the Government are the masters 
and the people its puppets. 

Right now I would not attempt to appraise 
who is responsible for the dilemma in which 
we find ourselves. Nor would I urge others 
to do so. Two great world wars fought to 
victory by the men in the field. Two great 
opportunities fcr the establishment of peace 
or ways to peace forfeited or bungled away 
by the political leaders because selfishness 
could not be made into intelligent self-in- 
terest, and our leaders compromised prin- 
ciple. 

I often think of the admonition I gave to 
our political leaders and the leaders of the 
world, in the speech I made before the GI 
Forum in Rome, less than 3 weeks after 
VE-day. I had had conferences with Win- 
ston Churchill, and a delightful visit with 
His Holiness, the Pope—-four other Senators 
being present. The substance of what I said 
was this. We have spent probably $200,C00,- 
000,000 to get an Army of 3,400,000 of the best 
trained and equipped Ameri-an soldiers on 
the European Continent, and to assist our 
ally, Britain, in getting 785,000 of the best 
trained and equipped Pritish soldiers on 
continental Europe. Then L asked the ques- 
tion, Why shouldn't we announce to the 
world in simple unambiguous language, the 
objectives for which we fought the war, and 
our objective in securing peace, before we 
take this great Army back home, and ship 
the equipment to other parts of the world? 
All I wanted to do, was what any plain, ordi- 
nary, American citizen should have wanted 
to do. For that statement I was 
blasted by the socialistic, communistic, New 
Dealish sympathizers as a warmonger. Now I 
am receiving letter from the most distin- 
guished men in the country, saying that I 
was one of the few people who saw the pic- | 
ture clearly and expressing great sorrow that’ 
no heed was taken of that speech except by 
the smear artists and character assassins. 
The only object I have in referring to this— 
which is water over the dam—is to prove that 
all we have thus far done is to win physical 
victories and bungle away the peace. Why 
should we expect the political leaders now 
in power in the world, to do a better job if 
we win another physical victory, efter the 
loss of hundreds of thousands, if not mil- 
lions, of our fine young manhood. 

No, I reiterate, they should call to arms, 
all of their available manpower, to defend 
themselves, before we take another step with 
land forces into the foreign arena. I do not 
mean w2 should fail to support our boys in 
Korea or in But we should think 
well abcut maintaining land forces for our 
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own soil, and the return of our men from 
Korea, in an orderly way. I would adopt 
some sane program for pretraining our youth 
for armed service in case of necessity and 
not call upon them to fight wars without 
training. I would build and equip an armed 
force for the defense of our country, and it 
seems to me that Senator Tart’s figure of 
a million and a half men over-all, with a 
backlog of trainees, should be ample for this 
purpose. 

Then aa appraisal and inventory of our 
resources, m=npcwer, and abilities to do 
things, shoule guide the American people 
and their Representatives in Congress as to 
how far we can go with any degree of safety 
in the future. 

As one American, if I had the power, I 
would make the saving of the United States 
my No. 1 job. I would change the slogan 
which has led us into the loss of hundreds 
of thousands of lives, the crippliny of hun- 
dreds of thousands of more lives and put 
us on the brink of national insolvency. That 
slogan ic, “We must save the world if we 
would save ourselves.” I don’t believe it to 
be true. I agree we should save the world, 
if we can, but I would make our new slogan, 
“We cannot save the world unless we save 
ourselves.” 

I would ask those in authority to truly 
appraise the atomic bomb and not distress 
and terrify the people with imaginary things 
that may never happen, neither would I 
overemphasize the importance of dangerous 
things that may happen. Certainly, what 
General Bridley said is true, “We may be 
bombed.’ But we will nevor be overcome, 
as a nation of freemen, except by great land 
force, lending on our own shores, and greater 
than we can combat. Hitler had one of the 
greatest armies in the world and he got to 
the shores of the English Channel. England 
was on her knees, crippled from te=sions 
and ruthless a:tacks from the air. Hitler 
didn’t dare attempt to cross the Channel— 
22 miles. Russia would have to bring a man 
force of tremendous magnitud? some 4,000 
miles if she st-rted from home, and some 
3,000 miles if she started from the shores of 
our former allies in Europe. It is incon- 
ceivable that she could transport a large 
land force either across the Atlantic Ocean 
or across Siberia down through Alaska. We 
can likewise bomb, providing we spend all 
that is necessary to be supreme in the air 
and maintain supremacy on the sea. 

I said on the Senate floor almost 5 years 
ago that Russia would never need to precipi- 
tate an open war with us in order to accom- 
plish her objective of destroying our way of 
life. I made this statement on the basis 
that we were and are spending ourselves into 
national bankruptcy, and national bank- 
ruptcy would sound the death knell of the 
free-enterprise system. I agree with what 
Abraham Lincoln said when he was 29 years 
old: “No power on earth can ever land a 
force in this country to overcome us. As 
a nation of free men we must live through 
all time or die by suicide.” Tolerance, pati- 
ence, equity, and justice in our dealings 
amongst ourselvei are the things required to 
build national unity. If we can build com- 
plete unity no one can overcome us. Then 
we will set an example to the world which 
free men can follow if they are willing to pay 
the price of liberty. 

Our people favor air and naval supremacy, 
but they are opposed to our sending millions 
of men to fight on foreign soil side by side 
with people whose political philosophy and 
economic objectives are certainly not stabi- 
lized and unified any more than all of their 
morals and character are stabilized and 
unified. 

What if these countries who are leaning 
strongly to socialism should change their 
course, while a vast army from here is on 
foreign soil? 
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Yes, I would take an inventory right now 
regardiess of what the world might think 
of us. The better people of the world would 
thank us later for having done it. 

When I was on the Air Policy Board of 
the Congress I told the committee and the 
high command of the various branches of 
the armed services, that I would vote for 
any amount of money necessary to make 
us supreme in the air and on the sea as 
fast as we could lawfully and intelligently 
spend the money. 

I would not say now what we should do to 
help other nations, who believe sincerely 
and are on record as being in favor of the 
freedom of the individual. I would let them 
know their Uncle Sam cannot do their job 
for them no matter how kind his heart is. 
The best work of all men in the world has 
been done when mother necessity stood back 
of them with a broomstick and, particularly, 
when self-preservation was their objective. 

I hear Americans say, “Wouldn't you send 
even 10 divisions to Europe or to Asia, just 
to show good will?” My answer is, if you 
send 10 divisions anywhere and the vast 
hordes of any nation, which is our enemy, 
is putting them and our supposed full- 
fledged allies to rout, then, in the name of 
decency and honesty we will have to send 
many hundreds of thousands, or millions 
more as is necessary to support them, pro- 
tect them, and save them. We can’t just 
send our boys around the world, and, if they 
fail, let them be massacred. No war can be 
conducted under the direction of the United 
Nations, which takes 2 or 3 months to give 
a@ go-ahead signal in every case, except where 
they voted to resist the Communist advance 
from North Korea and we furnish 90 to 95 
percent of ali the aid given to the South 
Koreans. I voted for the United Nations and 
it may yet serve a purpose, but when our 
fine ally, Great Britain, is holding Red China 
by one hand, while patting us on the back 
and asking for more help and more favors, 
and up to date, has refused to vote Red 
China the aggressor, it does not seem to me 
to justify the sending of our fine boys to 
all quarters of the earth to fight battles for 
what we believe in, but apparently not the 
things in which the present British Govern- 
ment and some others, believe in. 

Let us not forget that England has not 
shown her colors yet in regard to Red China 
becoming a member of the United Nations 
and thereby further contaminating it with 
communism. 

Of course, every decent American would 
help feed those in need and deserving, even 
if it means sacrifice at home. 

Of course, every decent American wants to 
keep his promises within the limits of his 
ability, but the bankruptcy law, which helps 
individuals, who have overreached themselves 
and failed, does not help nations who do the 
same thing. Of course, every decent Ameri- 
can is interested in lending aid and help to 
nations who truly believe in the cause of 
freemen and who, themselves, are willing to 
pay the price to fight to the limit of their 
ability for that cause; therefore, I would be 
in favor of giving all possible help in the 
air and at sea to such nations, so long as that 
does not jeopardize the life and the preser- 
vation of our American people and their 
system of freemen. 

Ex-President Hoover did the people of the 
United States and all the decent people of 
the earth a great service when he made his 
radio address on December 20, 1950. The 
gist of his speech meant to me this—we can- 
not save the world unless it first does every- 
thing in its power to save itself. 

We must stop where we are, take an inven- 
tory of our assets and liabilities in this world 
mess, then if not too late, make certain we 
save ourselves, otherwise all will be lost. 

Why should we not consider Spain as an 
ally, in our great need to protect the lives, 
liberty, and property of the American people? 


Spain, protected by the Pyrenees Mountains, 
with 400,000 men now in arms ready to 
fight communistic aggression and probably 
1,000,000 more men who soon could be in 
arms, should have our consideration as an 
ally and a protected base for Air and Navy. 
Think carefully of some of the allies we now 
have in and out of the United Nations before 
we ignore this available ally. 

In closing, I think every American mother 
and father should make it their duty to 
notify their representatives in Congress and 
in the executive branch of Government how 
they feel and what they expect of their 
elected and appointed representatives. It is 
not a question of right to speak, but duty 
to speak. I would urge that it be done now, 
so that these representatives may under- 
stand, and be encouraged by the wish and 
will of the people. I would urge the people 
to carry that wish and will through to the 
next election, for if the pecple sit idly by and 
watch their rights destroyed one by one, and, 
later try to arise to action, they may find 
they have lost the power of action. 

If the people are masters in this country 
of ours, they must act like masters, because 
when a master abdicates to his servant, he 
is no longer the master, and the dove of 
peace, and the flower of liberty, will have 
vanished and faded away. 

“With malice toward none and charity for 
all” let us build unity and strength in the 
land of the free, and thus create an example 
for the worid to follow. An example that 
may spell peace on earth. 





The Way of Justice the Road to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, at 
the request of the senior Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. McCarran], who has been 
called out of the city, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the sermon delivered on 
Sunday, January 14, 1951, at the Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception at the 
Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the Most Reverend 
Joseph F. Flannelly, D. D., auxiliary 
bishop of New York. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“And the fruit of justice is sown in peace, 
to them that make peace.” (James III: 18.) 

When the author of the Book of Ecclesias- 
ticus discussed friendship, he first cautioned 
the chosen people against seeking direction 
from fair-weather friends, selfish compan- 
ions, and deceitful counselors. Secondly, he 
advised continual contact with a holy man 
who feared God and had real sympathy for 
them. Finally he said, “But above all these 
things, pray to the Most High that He may 
direct thy way in truth.” 

Some 200 years later, the Eternal Son of 
God, having come to earth, revealed the 
power of prayer in the Sermon on the Mount, 
declaring, “Ask and it shall be given to you: 
seek and you shall find: knock and it shall 
be opened to you.” 

It is therefore something more than prece- 
dent or tradition that has brought you, the 
members of the judiciary, the Congress, and 
the bar, here today. Directed by the di- 
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vinely inspired word and invited by the Son 
of God, you have come here to pray for 
guidance in the way of truth. Ever con- 
scious of the sacred trust imposed upon you 
by your high office, and particularly anxious 
about the grave problems of this fateful year 
of 1951, you have come to ask for that 
divine help without which we can do 
nothing. 

Thanks be to God that you do stand and 
knock, through prayer, at the heart of God, 
for the guidance and assistance indispen- 
sable to the fulfillment of your office the 
settling of the difficulties of God’s suffering 
children. If you continue to knock, the way 
will be opened to you. This is the promise 
of the God-man. 

Prayer will direct you in your solicitude 
for the safety and preservation of America. 
Prayer will strengthen you in your service, 
as jurists and legislators, as advocates and 
counselors, to the millions of men and 
women who are America. Prayer will sup- 
port you in the fulfillment of your noble 
vocations. God has given you these voca- 
tions for the benefit of His creatures. In 
legislative chambers and in courts of justice, 
it is your vocation to represent and plead 
and protect the cause of every individual 
living under our flag. What is this cause? 
Is it advancement in the material and physi- 
cal order? 

Is it better health and more wealth for 
the individual? 

Is it more power and wider influence for 
the Nation? Not at all. 

These things are the effect or fruit of 
our cause. Our cause is spiritual. 

Just 6 days ago the President of these 
United States of America declared, “This is 
our cause—peace, freedom, justice.” Today 
and forever let us proclaim that this is 
also the cause of all God's creatures, peace, 
freedom, justice. In this, they were cre- 
ated equal. Unfortunately, instead of peace 
and freedom, there is war and human slavery, 
because some do not understand that peace 
was promised by God’s angels to men of 
good will only, that men of good will are 
those who accept God’s eternal principles 
and live by His law; that peace is obtained 
not by the victories of fighting men over 
fighting men, but rather by the victory of 
men over the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
over injustice, selfishness, and godlessness. 
In one word, there is war and there is 
human slavery because there is injustice. 
Fully comprehending the price of peace, 
our President, in his state of the Union 
message, further said, “But more precious 
than peace are freedom and justice.” In 
this sentence the President was briefly re- 
echoing the convictions of our founding 
fathers. In the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion, they gave us the reasons for that docu- 
ment, which we hope and pray will live 
and function until the end of time. For 
the sake of continuity may I presume your 
indulgence and state these reasons? “To 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity. * * * 

“To secure the blessings of liberty.” Well, 
did the patriots understand that liberty 
and freedom are part of every man’s God- 
given nature? Since every creature was thus 
endowed by Heaven, they knew that only 
one force could gather these sovereign 
creatures into a more perfect union: that 
that force must also come from heaven. 
Despotism could club men into slavery. 
Only justice could unite them for peace. 
This they knew to be a sound principle of 
eternal truth and so, for the safeguarding 
of man’s freedom and for the promoting of 
peace, they established legally, in the Con- 
stitution, this principle—the absolute neces- 
sity of strict justice. This was the cause 
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of our fathers. This is our cause. This 
must always be the cause of America, justice. 

By the divine plan, justice is necessary 
because of the nature of man, in his fallen 
state. Man is composed of a soul which 
can think and determine freely what acts 
will be performed by his other component 
part, his body. Unique as man is in the 
order of creation, and with mastery over 
the lower orders, albeit, he is not self- 
sufficient. He depends upon God, directly, 
for his existence and he depends upon God 
indirectly insofar as he is assisted in his 
living by his fellow creatures. He depends 
upon this human assistance not only in the 
material order but, what is more important, 
in the moral order. 

In addition to their physical and intellec- 
tual birthrights, all men are born with moral 
rights. When a man exercises these moral 
rights he is projected beyond himself to in- 
tercourse with his fellow men, and thereby 
he becomes dependent upon them in greater 
or less degree. His freedom and his peace 
depend upon how justly he is treated by 
his fellow men. And, of course, the same 
natural law which gives a man his rights 
imposes upon him the obligation to respect 
the rights of every other creature of God. 

In this intercourse of fallen humanity, 
conflicts as to rights and obligations are 
quite probable, because of men’s varying 
temperaments, unrestrained appetites, and 
self-satisfying judgments. Since order is 
Heaven’s first law: since “all things must be 
done decently and according to order” (I 
Corinthians 14: 40), order was required, an 
absolute and unchanging rule for human 
behavior was necessary. The Omniscient 
Creator of man established that order by the 
moral virtue of justice. And coming from 
the mind of God, justice adheres to truth 
which is eternal and immutable. Since 
truth is absolute and unchanging, so also 
is justice. 

Justice is quite properly termed the “so- 
cial virtue.” It constantly directs every 
creature to give to every other creature what- 
ever is his due. It constantly directs every 
creature to give to society and to any divi- 
sion of society, whatever is its due. Like- 
wise, it constantly directs the community, 
the Nation, and society to give to every one 
of God's creatures whatever is his due. Jus- 
tice, therefore, preserves inviolable the God- 
given freedom of every individual man. And 


our ways. “Know ye not,” warns St. Paul, 
tt the unjust shall not possess the king- 
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society, to the country and to every in- 
must be done. And you 
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and piety enkindle in your hearts an even 
greater love for justice. May fortitude ever 
strengthen your will to enact in the Con- 
gress laws only for the common good, and 
to seek and render in our courts only strict 
justice. May the most high God direct thy 
way in truth. 

Finally, as Americans, let us all pray for 
the grace to cooperate with those seven gifts 
of the spirit, especially in the doing of in- 
dividual justice, justice of man for man 
and justice of society or government to 
every individual creature. This is a moral 
obligation; this is a patriotic duty. 

There is nothing that renders the soil 
more fertile for atheistic communism than 
individual injustice. Need I say that athe- 
istic communism is the most deadly enemy to 
society and civilization; the greatest enemy 
of freedom and peace; the most insidious 
enemy of our constitutional system of gov- 
ernment; the only enemy of the United 
States of America. Our battle is not against 
flesh and blood. Our battle is against the 
false principles of men and women who 
hate God and deny the sanctity of His crea- 
tures. These satanic principles can be con- 
quered by the eternal principles of God. 

It was under the guidance of the Holy 
spirit of God that our forefathers estab- 
lished this Nation upon the firm and un- 
changeable foundation of justice. 

This Nation will continue to survive; will 
grow nobler and greater; and will increas- 
ingly share the blessings of liberty with the 
other nations in God’s world, provided that 
every man, woman, and child of us, under 
that same Divine guidance practices justice. 

Only when every individual, in any na- 
tion, private citizen, or public servant, pur- 
st. s justice can that nation possess justice 
and enjoy its fruits—freedom and peace. 
“Justice,” says the Book of Proverbs, “exalt- 
eth a nation; but sin maketh nations mis- 
erable.” 

The natural law and the inspired word 
of God directed our forefathers along the way 
of truth to justice. They followed that way, 
wholeheartedly, and so the United States of 
America was born. If this Nation is to 
survive, God and America demand of us that 
we follow that same way—justice. It is the 
only way to peace. In the words of our 
Holy Father's Christmas message, “The way 
leading to true peace is long and hard, and 
impeded by briers and thorns.” But we 
receive this consolation and assurance from 
the inspired word of God that “when the 
ways of man shall please the Lord, He will 
convert even His enemies to peace.” 


The American Stake Inside Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, this 
morning the New York Herald Tribune 
published an interesting article entitled 
“The American Stake Inside Europe,” 
written by the distinguished historian, 
John Gunther. This article merits the 
earnest consideration of every Member 
of the Senate and of the public generally. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RE-orp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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THE AMERICAN STakeE InsIpE EvroPeE—RvussIAN 
CONTROL OF THE CONTINENT AND ITs DE- 
PENDENT AREAS WOULD CRIPPLE STEEL INDUS- 
TRY OF UNITED STaTES aND Mean Loss or 
ATOMIC SUPREMACY 

(By John Gunther) 

The grand abstraction “Europe” means 
more than Chartres or Shakespeare; it means 
steel, the fabric of modern man. Europe 
and its copious dependent areas do not mere- 
ly connote richness in history and culture 
akin to ours; they connote strategic—and 
explosive—raw materials like uranium. 

The price of the loss of Europe would be 
grievous to America and the Americans. If 
Russia becomes Europe, if Europe becomes 
part of a Communist master state, the point 
can fairly be argued that the United States 
as it exists today could not survive. 

Emotion and one of its illegitimate chil- 
dren, fear, dominate so much of our discus- 
sion of foreign policy that issues become 
milky. Even those who speak in the name 
of strict American self-interest are some- 
times tempted to forget what that self-inter- 
est is. It is time to bring forwarJ some sta- 
tistics—statistics of the crispest. 

But first— 

Most statesmen advocating isolationist 
policies today deny vehemently that they 
are isolationists. This has a certain quaint 
significance. The very word has become so 
tainted that even archisolationists want to 
avoid being blackened with it. In actual 
fact, millions upon millions of perfectly good 
patriotic and reputable Americans would like 
to be isolationicts—if only isolationism could 
be made to work. The chief reason that it is 
impossible thete days as a practical policy is 
the obvious ohne of history—the world has 
changed. 

It is extraordinarily interesting that sev- 
eral American leaders, who seem to be living 
in the age of Beowulf, are still isolationist 
about Europe though interventionist about 
the Far East. They are willing to fight com- 
munism in Asia, with American forces, but 
not in Europe. This is as if a man should, 
let us say, take out fire insurance for one 
wall of his house and not the other. 

But let us proceed to consideration of what 
Europe means to us in blunt, specific, eco- 
nomic fields, in terms of bread and butter. 
The conception that the United States, in 
peace or war, could be self-contained, self- 
sufficient, is as mischievous as measles. 
What would we lose if we lost Europe? What 
would Russia gain? 

First, steel. Production of steel in the 
United States in 1950 was 96,700,000 tons; 
in the Soviet Union and its European satel- 
lites, roughly 31,000,000 tons; in Western 
Europe (including West Germany) 46,600,000 
tons. The Ruhr-Saar area is, as everybody 
knows, a crucible in which the fate of whole 
nations may be forged. Adding American 
to Western European steel, we get 143,300,000 
tons, as against a Russian figure of 31,000,- 
000—a comfortable superiority. But suppose 
the Soviet Union makes war; suppose West- 
ern Europe should be lost. That would 
transfer the Western European steel produc- 
tion to the Russian column, and we would 
have only 96,700,000 tons as against 77,€00,- 
000—not so comfortable. 

Closely allied to the question of steel is 
manganese. Steel without a component of 
manganese is, for most important uses, about 
as valuable as a compass without a needie. 
Practically no manganese deposits exist in 
the United States—nature is capricious—and 
though some could be developed in northern 
Minnesota and the Gun Flint Range in Can- 
ada, this would take some years. Our chief 
sources of supply for manganese, Russia it- 
self excluded, are the Gold Coast, Morocco, 
and India. Whether, if Europe were lost and 
seaways imperiled, we could continue to im- 
port substantial amounts of manganese from 
these areas is uncertain in the extreme. But 
I have heard it said by experts, if the United 
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States should lose its accessibility to man- 
ganese, 60 percent of our steel industry would 
have to close down. This would mean, since 
steel is an octopus, that 60 percent of au- 
tomobiles would close down, 60 percent of 
machine tool production, 60 percent of coal, 
and a formidable lot else. The consequent 
unemployment in the United States might 
rise to 30,000,000. 


CONGO SUPPLIES URANIUM 


Second, uranium, on which the production 
of atomic energy depends. Now it happens 
that most of the uranium in the world avail- 
able to us lies in the Belgian Congo. Sup+ 
pose the Russians should march into West- 
ern Europe, suppose that we were not in a 
position to beat them back, and suppose 
that Brussels became overnight the capital 
of a Belgian satrapate of the Soviet. This 
would certainly seek to deny us its uranium. 
We would have to jump all the way to the 
Congo with strong armed force and jump 
there fast. Maybe we would get there in 
time; but maybe not. 

If we did not seize the Congo deposits it 
would be impossible for us to continue for 
long production of atomic bombs. Con- 
versely, and perhaps more importantly, Rus- 
sia would suddenly gain all the uranium 
she so hungarily lacks and desperately wants. 

Third, returning to the strictly European 
scene, it is instructive to compare the pres- 
ent production of some other massive and 
critical commodities. Take coal. American 
production of coal is roughly 650,000,000 a 
year; that of Western Europe roughly 500,- 
000,000 tons; that of the Soviet Union and 
its 250,000,000 tons. Suppose Russia takes 
Europe. That will give Russia a coal pro- 
duction, according to these figures, superior 
toourown. Or take electricity. The United 
States has the capacity to produce roughly 
400,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric 
power annually; Western Europe 225,000,000,- 
000; the Soviet Union 125,000,000,000. Add 
Western Europe to Russia, and she will be 
running us neck and neck. 


THREAT TO OIL STOCKS 


Again in this field, oil. Western Europe 
itself does not produce oil. But geography 
is the most implacable of masters; if we lose 
Europe, or if Europe loses itself, the Middle 
East and the Mediterranean will almost cer- 
tainly be l-st too. At the best, our gateway 
to oil in the Persia-Arabia area will be im- 
peded; at the worst, we will lose the solid 
billion of barrels this Golconda produced 
every year. 

The United States, even in peacetime, is 
not self-sufficient as to oil; we have to import 
large quantities. If the Middle East were 
lost, there would still be sources in Venezuela 
and the Caribbean. But even this route 
might be endangered in a global war. 

A modern society can no more exist with- 
out the bone and calories provided by steel, 
coal, electricity, and oil, than a puppy can 
exist without water. If Europe were re- 
moved from us our position in these ele- 
mental commodities would be severely prej- 
udiced. From an opposite point of view 
shortages in steel, oil, and uranium are a 
principal reason why Russia does not make 
positive war. The chief deterrent to war by 
the Soviets is not merely our possession of 
the atomic bomb; it is the American indus- 
trial potential as a whole. Stalin knows that 
what won both World War I and World War 
II was, in the last analysis, the productive 
capacity of the United States. But, today, 
if we cripple this capacity by permitting 
Europe to be lost, we might find it more 
difficult to win. 


RAW MATERIAL STOCKPILES 
Fourth, stockpiling of strategic raw ma- 
terials, The story of this is little known, 
partly because of security reasons. But 
some details are still publishable. The 
United States has begun to store up reserves 


of strategic and critical materials—60 to 70 
commodities in which we are either totally 
deficient or very largely dependent on for- 
eign sources. The list includes items from 
newsprint to the cobalt essential to the 
manufacture of much electrical equipment; 
from asbestos to mercury, without which 
detonators cannot be made. 

It comes as a shock to learn that the 
United States is 100 percent dependent on 
external sources for tin, chrome and cordage 
fibers; 27 percent for zinc and copper; 92 
percent for both manganese and cobalt; 73 
percent for tungsten; 34 percent for lead; 
51 percent for rubber. Then there are mul- 
tifarious items like platinum, silk, mica, 
graphite, cinchona bark, industrial diamonds 
and jewel bearings, in which we are wholly 
or in large part dependent on imports from 
abroad. 

Now Europe itself, the continent does not 
supply us with all these materials. Its role 
is, however, substantial. Most of our im- 
ports of mercury come from Italy, platinum 
from Switzerland, chromite from Turkey, 
sperm oil from Norway. As to tin and rubber 
they arrive predominantly from Malaya. 
Malaya is not in Europe, but it is in Euro- 
pean hands, and if we should lose Europe 
We would have to take on the job of de- 
fending it ourselves. 

FOUR-BILLION-DOLLAR GOAL 

The total value of our stockpile is approxi- 
mately $1,500,000,000 as of the moment; our 
objective is to reach $4,000,000,000. So we 
are still dependent on sources abroad (mainly 
Europe) for essential commodities valued at 


“the gigantic sum of $2,500,000,000. 


ECA has bought and stockpiled enough 
rubber for 7,000,000 automobile tires so far. 
Recently it bought in London and Amster- 
dam $5,300,000 worth of industrial diamonds, 
$6,700,000 worth of sisal, more than a ton of 
platinum from England, $800,000 worth of 
sperm oil from Great Britain, 500,000 ounces 
of quinidine from the Netherlands, 19,800 
tons of Madagascar graphite, $500,000 worth 
of Danish cryolite (used in the electrolysis 
of aluminum), and quantities of fluorspar 
(a flux for steel) from Italy. 

Another field little known is that of de- 
velopment projects put forward by ECA. 
American teams are prospecting for copper, 
manganese, lead, and zinc in the Sahara. 
We are working hard to restore the ancient 
lead and silver mines in Greece. Recently 
a converted zinc plant in Italy was put into 
operation... We are working on cobalt in 
Rhodesia, industrial diamonds elsewhere in 
Africa, chrome in Turkey, and miscellaneous 
mining developments in places so far afield 
as New Caledonia, Sierra Leone, and Tan- 
ganyika. 

THE SHIPPING SITUATION 


Fifth, shipping. The fleets of our allies in 
Western Europe comprise not less than 35 
percent of the world’s total merchant ton- 
nage. Some of it, if Russia takes Europe, 
might manage to get away to our shores. 
Some might not. 

Sixth, trade. One does not even need to 
mention that if Europe were lost, Americans 
would have to go begging for British woolen 
goods, Scotch whisky, Belgian lace, Swiss 
watches, Italian olive oil, French wine and 
perfumes. As to our export trade, roughly 
30 percent of the total—almost a third— 
goes to Western Europe. The margin this 
represents means, as is well known, success 
or failure to many American industries, like 
the movies. 

Above and beyond this, the loss of Europe 
would be almost certain to disrupt our com- 
merce on a world level. And consider what 


it might mean to Latin America, which would 
presumably be our only hinterland if Europe 
disappeared. Latin America has commercial 
ties to Europe of the closest. Several things 
might happen in connection with, let us say, 
Argentina’s prodigious crop of beef. 
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MANPOWER AND BRAINS 


Seventh, manpower. I do not mean 
merely that Western Europe has what is 
probably, next to our own, the most numer- 
ous and best trained reservoir of skilled 
labor in the world. One may likewise skip 
over the fact that the experienced civil serv- 
ice, the bureaucracy, of Western Europe 
would, if it could be made to work, be of im- 
mense X value to Soviet conquerors. Nor 
need we mention the over-all fact that, if the 
population of the 10 Atlantic Pact countries 
in Western Europe were shifted from our 
side to the Russian column, the Soviet con- 
stellation would be augmented by the terrific 
bulk of 178,010,000 people—more than the 
total population of the United States. 

But consider brains. Consider leadership 
in scientific know-how, in industrial re- 
search, Think of the work thct was done in 
Norway on heavy water. The sulfa drugs 
were discovered in Western Germany, and 
penicillin in the United Kingdom. British 
research gave us the jet airplane engine; 
similarly British ingenuity gave us radar, 
Where would our defenses be today without 
radar and jet propulsion? Similarly British 
inventors did the pioneer work on magnetic 
mines and antimine devices. As of today 
the Belgians are working hard on small arms 
and automatic weapons and the French on 
infrared photography amongst much else, 


RUSSIAN LAG IN RESEARCH 


Now it is striking fact that, whereas the 
Russians have signal capacity to adapt scien- 
tific procedures and to put quickly into mass 
production items that somebody else has in- 
vented, they do not do so well in pure re- 
search. The intellectual climate in‘: Moscow 
is not good for that. They are copyists, not 
innovators. Hence it behooves us to guard 
well the manpower trained in the great Euro- 
pean tradition of faith in science and inde- 
pendent, individualist research. 

Eighth, one might go into all manner of 
strategical and political implications. But 
they are hardly part of our specific story. 
One might at least mention, however, the 
pertinent fact that, when continental Europe 
was overrun by the Nazis, the Europeans 
awaited and welcomed us as liberators. But, 
this time, few Europeans have much desire 
to go through the onerous process of which 
liberation may—or may not—be the trium- 
phant end, They largely and emphatically 
prefer not to be occupied in the first place. 
There is no glamour to the idea of libera- 
tion any more. Moreover it will be much 
more difficult to organize resistance move- 
ments in Europe now than in 1941-1945, if 
only because a Russian occupation will be 
even more severe than was the German. 

Also in this field one might mention Latin 
America again. The pull of a Communist 
Europe on several South American countries 
could be magnetically strong, even though 
the rank and file of Latin Americans detest 
communism. 


EUROPE’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Finally, one should have a word on what 
Western Europe has dene for itself in the last 
year or so. It has become a kind of parlor 
game to malign the Europeans, but all things 
considered they have made a substantial 
contribution to their own survival. Take 
one figure only—that during the second 
quarter of 1950, the industrial output of 10 
Western countries was at an all- 
time high—24 percent above the prewar level. 

All things considered it might be wise for 
Americans to turn their criticism inward, 
instead of across the narrow belt of ocean to 
the European bastion. Much that a sound 
European would find incomprehensible goes 
on in Washington—muddle, greed, panic, 
and confusion. 

The world will be a safer place for all 
when we recognize a fundamental truth: 
Europe needs us—but we need Europe too, 
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Inflation and Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HCN. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of.the Recorp two excel- 
lent letters; one in regard to the impor- 
tant subject of inflation, the second re- 
lating to medical care, which I have re- 
ceived from a distinguished West Vir- 
ginian, Judge Harlan M. Calhoun, of the 
twenty-second judicial circuit. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Strate of WEsT VIRGINIA, 
TWENTY-SECOND JUDICIAL CIRCUIT, 
Moorefield, January 29, 1951. 
Hon. Hagiey M. KI.core, 
United States Senator, 
_Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KiicosE: I want to express 
the view that the inflation of the present 
day is a grave problem. And by inflation I 
refer to the cost of all the essentials of life. 
I sometimes wonder if persons in authority 
are aware of the gravity of the simple prob- 
lem of making ends meet financially for the 
average American family. With some ex- 
ceptions, people of my acquaintance find it 
almost impossible to live on income avail- 
able. In more cases than I like to realize, 
it means using up savings, or in the absence 
of savings, simply going more and more into 
debt. I believe this situation prevails more 
now than at any other time since the de- 

n. 

I believe this unfortunate condition ob- 
tains to an alarming degree among salaried 
people and other persons on fixed incomes. 
They are caught, in the present scheme of 
things, in a two-way squeeze. First, incomes 
within this group do not rise, and have not 
risen with price levels as among other 
groups; and second, persons within this 
group are hit the hardest by every raise in 
taxes, and particularly income taxes. I do 
not believe it is an exaggeration to say that 
salaried persons pay several times as much 
income tax as persons in other groups with 
comparable incomes. The reasons for this 
are fairly obvious and I shall not undertake 
to detail them. For instance, I wou!d say 
that a school teacher in Hardy County pays 
several times as much income tax per $100 
income as the average farmer, or independ- 
ent businessman. 

This hardship to the individual is only one 
small part of the problem created by the in- 

For instance, a bond 


who profits by the present scheme of 
, ceilings, supports? Frankly, I 


hardly know. I do :0t believe it is the 
average American, whoever he may be. If the 
wages of a laborer are doubled, and the cost 
of his living is doubled, he does not profit. 
He has gained nothing, perhaps has lost 
nothing. But, meantime, the millions who 
have not had the benefit of the doubled in- 
come are penalized. Their income, in effect, 
is cut in half and, meantime, their taxes are 
raised. I am afraid that more people than 
we realize at first blush are among those 
living on such reduced incomes. The aver- 
ege American cannot be expected to build 
and pay for a home today. If the tendency 
is as* alarming as I believe it to be, there 
is a danger that few people will be able to 
buy refrigerators, radios, electric appliances; 
and I believe there is a danger of purchasing 
power being lessened to the extent, in normal 
times, of creating a surplus of everything 
available for sale, with consequent closing of 
factories and unemployment. 

I am much of the opinion that if all prices 
and incomes were now as they were at the 
close of World War IT, all individuals would 
have more spending money. I am quite cer- 
tain that the Government could buy a tank 
for a much, much lesser cost, and conse- 
quently the demand for public revenue would 
be eased in proportion. 

I am not an economist. I do not under- 
take to suggest a remedy. But, I do say that 
the matter of inflationary prices today is an 
extremely acute problem fcr the averave cit- 
izen as well as for the Nation, and I fear 
that we are caught up in a self-perpetuating 
spiral which must be stopped in some 
manner. 
Very respectfully yours, 

Hakian M. CALHO™N. 


—_ 


SratTe or West VIRGINIA, 
TWENTY-SECOND JUDICIAL CIRCUIT, 
Moorefield, January 2° *°51. 
Hon. Hariey M. Krcore, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srnator K1icore: I believe the prob- 
lems relating to medical care and treatment 
are extremely grave problems. In fact, I be- 
lieve certain aspects of this problem are little 
short of a national disgrace. 

In connection with our efforts to get a 
4-year medical and dental college in this 
State we have become acquainted with some 
rather startling facts. Briefly stated, I refer 
to the fact that the American Medical Asso- 
ciation will not accredit a medical school 
unless it conforms to certain standards. 
Among other requirements, there must be a 
hospital of certain specifications. Further- 
more, there must be so many beds in the hos- 
pital per medical student. The required 
costs are almost prohibitive. All in all, the 
effect is to create a virtual “closed shop,” so 
far as the medical and dental professions are 
concerned. One of the saddest, and at the 
same time one of the most provoking, things 
I have been called upon to contemplate was 
the recent spectacle of thousands upon 
thousands of veterans who were denied ad- 
mission to dental and medical schools. They 
had foug,t for their country. They had the 
desire, and with the aid of the Government, 
they had the ability to complete the pre- 
scribed courses of study. 

There were more than the usual number in 
recent years because of the GI benefits avail- 
able for the schooling of veterans. But it is 
@ perennial problem. Each of us knows 
many, many very deserving young men who 
have the desire, the means, and the capacity 
for becoming doctors and dentists. Yet, in 
this land of free enterprise, they are denied 
the privilege. The situation is all the more 
shocking because of the fact that national 
health is an important public problem. I, 
personally, see no reason why, in this land 
of wealth and opportunity, one should, in 
small towns such as mine, be required to sit 
for hours in a doctor's office simply to con- 


sult him about a cold; or why one should be ~* 


required to make an appointment with a 
dentist months in advance. If such a situa- 
tion should prevail in the garage business, 
enterprising Americans, in this land of op- 
portunity and free enterprise, would simply 
open up other garages nearby so that the pub- 
lic could be served. But, under the exist- 
ing system, free enterprise is nullified, and in 
a field so vital as the national health. In the 
towns and counties of this area, I believe 
there are not half as many doctors as there 
were 30 years ago, partly because, competition 
being virtually nonexistent, the dcctors go to 
the larger cities where greater incomes are 
available, and partly because there are so 
few of them. 

I have spoken of the problem as a grave 
one in relation to the public health. As we 
all Know too well, it is also a grave problem 
in this very hour with reference to national 
safety. I am quite certain that in this sec- 
tion of our State, no doctors can be spared 
to the Armed Forces, with due regard to the 
health and welfare of our citizens. Probably 
more of them are available in the larger cities. 
Nevertheless, this system which I consider 
pernicious, selfish, and unnecessary, strikes 
at two very vital points—our national safety, 
and our national health. I know that many 
doctors share this viewpoint and deplore it. 
I trust that we may never have socialized 
medicine; but if we ever have it, it will be 
only because members of the medical pro- 
fessions make it the only apparent alterna- 
tive. 

The cost of medical care is another problem 
which is inherent in the scarcity of medical 
men. I amr quite certain that the public 
health is hampered becaure so many people 
feel that they cannot afford medical treat- 
ment or hospitalization at prevailing costs. 

I feel that the Federal Government should 
tackle the problem. I believe it has the con- 
stitutional right to do so because the prob- 
lem so affects the national defense, as well 
as the health and welfare of the people. I 
believe the Government could well establish 
medical schools in conjunction with its very 
fine veterans’ hospitals. I believe, also, that 
a single school might, under Government di- 
rection, be made available for the benefit of 
two or more States acting jointly; with the 
cost thereof to be shared by the States, pos- 
sibly with the aid of Government subsidy. 
I have understood that in certain instances, 
two or more States have combined their re- 
sources for this purpose. Or, in any event, 
in view of the serious nature of the problem, 
I feel that the Federal Government should 
see to it that medical and dental schoo!s are 
made available to meet all reasonable de- 
mands, even if it be totally at Government 
expense. 

Finally, I feel that the Federal Government 
should set up its own standards for such 
schools, adequate in every respect. And if 
the American Medical Association fails to 
approve such standards, I believe they will, 
nevertheless, be sufficient in the eyes of the 
American public. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Har_an M. CaLHoun. 


Indians See Peril in Rule on Lawyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, it has 
always been my contention that the 
American Indian can take care of him- 
self. I ask unanimous consent to have 
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inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Indians See Peril in 
Rule on Lawyers,” written by Dorothy L. 
Pillsbury, and published in the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
January 30, 1951] 


INDIANS SEE PERIL IN RULE ON LAWYERS 
(By Dorothy L. Pillsbury) 


Santa Fe, N. Mex.—Thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens may have their rights, inherent 
in the Constitution, jeopardized if new regu- 
lations of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
are approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
according to observers here. 

These citizens are Indians of the United 
States and Alaska. The regulations concern 
the hiring of attorneys by Indians to repre- 
sent them in lawsuits. 

These regulations, although more or less in 
effect previously, were put in written form 
and circulated November 9, 1950. They were 
drawn up without consultation with vitally 
interested groups, both Indian and white. 

In the opinion of many here they offer one 
advantage in that they are a definite, written 
statement of policy and procedure by the 
Indian Department, in approving or disap- 
proving the employment of attorneys by the 
tribes. Even when the Indians pay their 
legal representatives from their tribal 
money, their selection is largely circum- 
scribed in the new regulations. 


METICULOUS OPUS 


The document outlining these regulations 
is a long and meticulous opus. It seems 
quite evident here that the document is the 
work of men unadvised by either the 
Indians, themselves, or interested groups of 
whites—such groups as the Association on 
American Indian Affairs of New York City, 
headed by Oliver La Farge, of the New Mexi- 
can Association on Indian Affairs headed 
by Mrs. Charles Dietrich, or the National 
Congress of American Indians headed by 
John C. Ranier. 

The points covered require that before a 
tribe can hire a lawyer to represent them 
it must offer proof that it actually needs a 
lawyer and why. The why cannot be in gen- 
eral terms, but must be an exact statement 
of the exact services needed. 


CORE OF CRITICISM 


This seems doubly strange when, at the 
same time, the tribe’s ability to pay the legal 
costs must be verified. In other words, 
American citizens whose ability to pay has 
been proved must have their attorneys hand- 
picked for them by the Commissioner. The 
Indian Department would be in control of 
the terms of the contract, the fees, and 
renewal conditions. 

The regulation that is arousing the most 
criticism here is the one that in the case 
of claim contracts, fees, and expenses must 
be wholly contingent on the attorney’s win- 
ning the case. This is the case even if the 
Indians have the financial ability and wish 
to pay customary fees. Many of these claim 
contracts involve expensive travel and re- 
search on the part of the attorney. 

It is felt that few skilled and experienced 
attorneys would undertake such expenses on 
the distant possibility of being reimbursed 
for heavy expenses when the suit is won— 
if it is. Many attorneys look with disfavor 
on contingent fees, feeling that they are con- 
trary to the ethics of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in that the attorney thereby becomes 
a@ partner in a law suit. 

These regulations empower the Commis- 
sioner to control the amount of legal busi- 
ness to be undertaken by any one legal firm, 
thus blocking the natural desire of Indian 
tribes to hire attorneys who have shown their 


ability in successful suits in a given field. 
To some observers this hints that the Depart- 
ment is on the lookout for lawyers who are 
“yes” men. 

It also is recommended that a tribe hire a 
local attorney for general legal services 
rather than one, say in Washington, where 
often he might be of the most value to them. 
The Commissioner also is given the au- 
thority to terminate a case without cause 
and without advance notice, subject to tribal 
consent, which consent might easily be 
brought about by administrative pressure. 

TIMING NOTED 2 

No informed person denies at this time the 
need of some of the Indian tribes for the 
supervision and protection of the Indian 
Department. 

The Navajos are a case in point. But this 
latest regulation of their legal affairs is 
thought by many to amount to a denial of 
the contract. 





General Fellers on Air Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks I am includ- 
ing an editorial that appeared in the 
Sunday Times-Herald, January 28, on 
the subject of Air Power. The editorial 
refers to an article by Gen. Bonner Fel- 
lers that appears in the current issue of 
Human Events. He refers to a recent 
speech by General Bradley that seems to 
indicate that our military policy is to 
fight a ground war at the expense of 
American lives. This should not be the 
policy, according to General Fellers, who 
contends that if war comes we must win 
it in the air. The editorial follows: 

AIR POWER 

The ruins of Berlin and Tokyo are monu- 
ments to one fact that nobody can deny: 
It is bad business to lose a war. It always 
was bad business to lose a war, for that mat- 
ter, but the worst that ever happened in the 
past was child’s play compared with the 
worst that happens to nations that lose a 
modern war. i 

Now, cities are not just sacked. They are 
blown up. Individual soldiers do not have 
much opportunity to run down conquered 
streets and cut throats. The bombers have 
been there ahead of them to fill the street 
with broken bricks and bodies not even 
worth looting. 

War, as presently practiced, is played for 
keeps and the looser is pulverized. Out of 
World War II and the heavy bomber devel- 
opment there grew a rule that is worth re- 
membering. It is: 

“We no longer waste time milking the cow 
dry. We just kill the cow and she goes dry 
for good.” 

In other words, why waste time trying to 
defeat a nation by killing its young men 
and destroying its material wealth out on 
battlefields if you can go over their heads 
and literally blow the nation up, behind 
them? 

The war in Korea, which has so far been 
confined to battlefields, has caused many 
people to forget that business of killing the 
cow instead of trying to milk it dry. But 
the principle is still there, and the security 
and survival of the United States are con- 
tained within it. 
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Which do we want to do, get in a milking 
contest with Russia or develop the power to 
kill the cow if we have to? 


THE TRUE PURPOSE 


A clear-thinking and clear-writing military 
man has summed up the challenge very 
neatly in the latest issue of Human Events, 
the weekly journal of analysis. 

The writer is Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, 
formerly on the staff of General MacArthur, 
and now director of veterans’ affairs for the 
Republican National Committee. 

Writes General Fellers: 

“The principal reason given for the enor- 
mous European program (the Eisenhower 
paper army) is that it will deter war. But 
will it? 

“The contention is that the presence by 
1953 of 50 or 60 allied divisions will be the 
best possible war deterrent. But against 
these, Russia could now throw 175 divisions, 
some 25 of which are armored. 

“British and our own intelligence concede 
Russia can take Europe in a matter of 
days. © * © 

“What then is the true purpose of creating 
this collective defense force for Europe? 
The real hope is that it would act as a de- 
laying agent until enough American man- 
power could be brought to turn the tide. 

“In a recent speech General Bradley dis- 
closed the approved administration concept 
of the only way we can win a war: 

“‘T am convinced beyond any reasonable 
doubt that should this Nation be forced into 
still another conflict, we shall once more be 
forced to gain the inevitable victory over our 
dead bodies—those of our soldiers on the 
ground.’” 

To that declaration of administration 
policy, General Fellers submits this conclu- 
sive opinion: 

“If victory for the free peoples of the world 
can only be gained over our dead bodies— 
those of our soldiers on the ground—then 
it follows, irrefutably, that the free world 
has enjoyed its last victory.” 

It is perfectly true that Europe alone has 
enough manpower, counting bodies as bodies, 
to outmatch Russia, alone. But look at 
Europe. The politicians who hold office there 
can’t even agree on the time of day. They 
are so ridden with hatred and jealousy of 
one another they continue to quarrel on the 
very edge of the volcano, 

How many Europeans will follow these 
maniacal grafters to a war, even if the mani- 
acal grafters could agree on what to do? 
And when Russia puts Chinese troops into 
her force, where are they, then? 


RUSSIA WINS ANY MILKING CONTEST 


Clearly, in any milking contest, a war 
fought to see which side can pile up the 
most dead bodies in open fields, the United 
States of America has nothing to gain in 
Europe. Says General Fellers: 

“If western powers are to survive in a war 
against communism, we must somehow 
manage to gain our decision by methods 
quite different from mass ground combat. 
Instead, we must draw heavily, not primarily 
on our manpower but on the genius of our 
people.” 

The supreme genius of our system, in war, 
is our air power. General Fellers outlines a 
plan to develop that in advance of war so 
that Russia may fear the death of the cow, 
and so abandon a contest in which she is 
inferior. 

The plan supposes first the fullest possible 
striking power in the air, and bases for it 
in Africa and the Middle East, beyond reach 
of Russia’s land-based armies or undeveloped 
air capacity. 

“However,” adds the general, “we cannot 
hold north African bases unless we enjoy the 
friendship of all the peoples in the Middle 
East. We must have these peoples’ consent 
to use their bases. Hence, on the diplomatic 
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plane, constructive changes are absolutely 


necessary. 

Everybody knows this is perfectly true. 
Do we go on shoving young men into 
to be killed in a milking contest with Russia, 
or do we build weapons and friendships that 
can protect the peace? 


Criminals Who Get Away 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ConcressIonaL REc- 
orD, an excellent article entitled “Crimi- 
nals Who Get Away,” written by the out- 
standing writer Donald P. Wilson, when 
he was a research psychologist at Fort 
Leavenworth Penitentiary. This article 
appeared in the February issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CRIMINALS WHO Get Awar 
(By Donald P. Wilson) 
I 


The psychopathic personalities that fill our 
prisons are the least influential members of 
criminal society. It is an easily demon- 
strable fact that few of the smart operators 
are in prison; they are still operating on 
the outside. It is the dumb operacor who 
gets caught. It is no wonder then that the 
convict thinks very little better of our con- 
science on the outside than we do of his. 
Many of his gripes are legitimate and a 
great shame on society. 

There were three specific reasons why most 
of the convicts I knew in the penitentiary 
were not penitent: 

1. The capriciousness of the written law 
and its interpretation. 

2. The corruption of law enforcement. 

8. The respectability of the white-collar 
criminal 


The six convicts who served as my assist- 
ants at Fort Leavenworth illuminated these 


reasons for me. Some of their arguments 
were warped by rationalization. Some were 
true and shocking. 

The sheer cumbersomeness of the body 
of written laws is one of its vulnerabilities. 
Over 375,000 new State laws have been passed 
in the United States in the last 30 years, and 
these are in addition to the more than 1,000,- 
000 then existing State, municipal, and Fed- 


The trick 
is not to get caught: this is a convict’s con- 
cept of society’s concept cf a criminal. You 
hear it on every side. “You know the differ- 
ence between me and the guy on the out- 
side? I got caught.” 


This view implies that crime is not an abso- 
lute moral offense, but a legal caprice. 
Not only does the decade in which you 


a criminal in one State but not in an- 
If the offense appears on the books of 
States, the disproportionate sentences 


of the two States are sometimes stagzering. 
Two men in different States are guilty of 
arson. The prisoner in Alabama is in for 1 
year, the prisoner in North Carolina for 40 
years. Perjury carries 4 years in Connecticut, 
20 years in New York, life in Maine, death in 
Missouri, $500 and 40 lashes in Delaware. 
West Virginia punishes bigamy 16 times as 
severely as incest; Wyoming and Colorado 
punish incest 10 times more severely than 
bigamy. 

Another practice that feeds the convict's 
belief that crime is not absolute, but relative, 
is the fine system—$5,000 or 3 years; $300 or 
90 days. Though debtors’ prisons were the- 
oretically abandoned a century ago, 57 per- 
cent of those who are in prisons, jails, and 
penitentiaries are serving sentences because 
of debt—they cannot pay a fine. Many of 
the remaining 43 percent would gladly have 
paid a fine, but they had the bad luck to be 
sentenced by a judge who didn’t levy fines. 

It would be difficult to persuade a prisoncr 
that a fine represents punishment in the 
sense that imprisonment does. Why, he 
would ask, does every man who can, pay? 
And why, when a fine is imposed, does the 
money go into public coffers instead of into 
some form of restitution for the offense com- 
mitted? One man pays a fine and goes home 
to his family. Another goes to prison, and 
he and his family are ruined. 

England and Scotland have solved the 
problem of fines by the simple expedient of 
installment payment. Imprisonment for 
nonpayment of fines in England exceeded 
80,000 in 1913 but dropped to 11,000 in 1933, 
the latter representing largely unemployed 
and paupers. It seems odd that America, 
with its mania for installment buying, has 
not applied this concept to its courts. Nearly 
a fourth of American imprisonments for in- 
ability to pay fines are for amounts less than 
$10, and 60 percent for fines of less than 
@20. The fact that laws change in point of 
time, and have become too cumbersome to 
be prosecuted, may simply be the toll of 
civilization and the caprice of the written 
law. But the matter of fines versus sentence 
is considerably more sinister in its implica- 
tions. Is a man to pay for his crimes or his 
poverty? For his crimes or for getting 
caught? 

m 


Other evils effecting the convict are stool 
Pigeons, false arrests, bail bonds, and fixed 
sentences—rackets which go hand in hand in 
many large cities in a sorry parade of justice. 
While there are not many innocent men in 
penitentiaries, the prisoner’s frequent com- 
plaint, “I been framed,” cannot be too 
quickly dismissed. One estimate claims that 
nearly a third of the prison population are 
serving time for offenses they did not tech- 
nically commit. They are in on false charges. 
Either the offender agreed to plead guilty 
to a lesser charge in exchange for a fixed 
sentence, or he was actually framed by a 
stool pigeon in the employ of the police. 

The ; rocuring of a fixed sentence is called 
bargaining. If the district attorney's office 
knows its case is weak, it may assure its 
conviction records by throwing a scare into 
the offender, urging him to plead guilty to a 
lesser offense in return for a lighter fixed 
sentence and thus avoid coming to triai. 
This sounds good to the uninitiated. The 
offense may be one that the offender actually 
did commit in the past, or it may represent 
an unsolved case on the police blotter. 

This procedure accomplishes several things. 
It increases the conviction records of the 
district attorney and those of the police de- 
partment. The offender gets off with a lighter 

sentence, and often the fixing 
attorney and all concerned are the richer. 
A notorious case involved a highjacker who 
looted a truck of $30,000 worth of silk. The 
charge was armed robbery, subject to a sen- 
tence of ten years to life. The highjacker 
Pleaded guilty to petty larceny, was fined $1 
and given 1 year in prison. — 
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A major stumbling block in the way of a 
convict’s developing a respect for the law 
is society’s approval of the stool pigeon. 

The stool pigeon in the pay of the police 
and. vice squads in most of our large cities 
ts a common device in effecting false arrests. 
It is a practice used frequently to apprehend 
the small-time criminal who otherwise eludes 
the police. The stool pigeon is given marked 
money or stolen goods to place on the person 
ofa victim. The victim is then immediately 
frisked by detectives or police lying in wait. 
What possible defense can such a victim 
make? 

Sometimes the stool pigeon is paid, and is 
protected in the continuation of his cwn 
pickpocketing or dope peddling racket as 
long as he is valuable to police in his 
snitches. 

England uses no stool pigeons, yet she con- 
victs 70 percent of her offenders. In 25 years, 
from 1860 to 1885, England closed 137 of her 
193 local prisons through reforms in penal 
concepts. In another quarter century, from 
1910 to 1934, the British Commissioners of 
Prisons reported that annual prison recep- 
tions fell from 186,000 to 56,000. They fur- 
ther reported that these results were attrib- 
uted to reforms in the criminal law; reduc- 
tion of long sentences; abolition of solitary 
confinement (1921), useless labor, and the 
rule of silence; the introduction of school 
courses, concerts, and constructive labor; in- 
stallment payment of fines; and the assign- 
ment of the feeble-minded to hospitals in- 
stead of prisons. Thus by avoiding recidi- 
vism England closed 31 more prisons and has 
now but 25 on the whole island. She reduced 
imprisonment 81 percent and crime 43 per- 
cent by these reforms. Scotland’s record is 
even better. 

The stool pigeon system has many friends 
among authorities. Most American peni- 
tentiaries still defend and use it. Certain 
it is that as long as the system of giving 
immunity and protection and money to in- 
formers is used, no better system will be de- 
vised. That there are better systems should 
be quite apparent. 

Another nefarious practice in some of our 
big cities is the bail bond racket involving 
police, bondsman, attorney, and sometimes 
judge. Texts in criminology explain one type 
of shakedown in this racket, wherein thou- 
sands of innocent nurses, shopgirls, wives, 
and landiladies are paying vice squad mem- 
bers dearly to avoid the publicity growing 
out of a threatened or false accusation of 
prostitution. 

The racket operates by the stool pigeon 
placing marked money in plain view, in pay- 
ment for the alleged immorality, and “escap- 
ing” just as the raiding vice squad detail ap- 
pears on the scene. The woman is then 
booked on the false charge and released on 
bail. A shyster attorney agrees to fix the 
case and keep it out of the papers for an 
amount, usually a percentage of her bail 
bond, which in turn may be based on her 
savings account book or other collateral. If 
she pays the fee, which is split between the 
parties involved in the fix, the false charge 
may be Or sometimes she is re- 
peatedly “bled,” and when she can’t con- 
tinue to pay, she is convicted or, the original 
faise charge. A prison term will usually 
shut her up. Men too are paying heavily 
to avoid publicity on a false homosexual 
charge engineered by the vice squad. A 
citizen would have a rough time battling the 
perjured testimony of the police in a jury 
trial. 

Other easy preys to false arrest and casual 
conviction without trial are convicts like 
two I knew at Fort Leavenworth: Weary 
Willie, whose chief pastime was riding the 
rods, and the man with an I. Q. of 33. These 
are sometimes picked up by the police as a 
convenient way to close a case lingering on 
the blotter, and the convict finds himseif in 
prison before he knows what has happened. 
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Sanford Bates, the former director of the 
Bureau of Prisons, himself reported the case 
of an ignorant mountain boy whose convic- 
tion was railroaded by a Federal marshal 
after getting the boy to “plead guilty of not 
doing it” on the day the revenuers raided a 
still. “Ah jes’ pleaded guilty to not bein’ 
dar, but heah ah is.” 

In England there is no racket in bonds. 
Charging for bonds is a criminal offense. 
Bond may be supplied by friends or any 
freeholder who will hypothecate his prop- 
erty for the defendant, but no fee may be 
charged and no reimbursement made. 

The practice was not exploited in America 
until this generation. Now a bondsman has 
legal protection and is a very busy man. 
There are, of course, hondsmen who are hon- 
est businessmen. But there are bondsmen 
who are not. If a bondsman is implicated 
in a fix, he is either at the police station 
whe. the victim arrives, or he is phoned by 
the policeman making the arrest and arrives 
in a matter of minutes. He sometimes ar- 
ranges for the hiring of an attorney for the 
bewildered victim, and procures a financial 
statement from him or her, so that the bail 
bond figure can be arrived at by a judge 
who is in on the fix. Although a bonds- 
man's fees are now set by law, he can always 
refuse to write the bond in the absence of 
a bonus, especially if he is tipped off regard- 
ing the amount of valuables taken from the 
victim for safekeeping by a desk sergeant. 

Less than 2 percent of forfeited bonds are 
collected by courts, yet the courts still ac- 
cept millions of dollars in worthless bonds 
annually. Of more than $10,000,000 tn for- 
feited bonds in Chicago courts alone during 
a 5-year period, less than 1 percent was col- 
lected. One bondsman, who himself had 
been arrested 12 times, had forfeited $30,000 
in bonds within a year; yet the courts ac- 
cepted $670,000 more in bonds from him 
within the same year. He secured them with 
&@ $24,000 piece of property on which there 
was a $31,000 mortgage. This was his only 
traceable asset, although he netted from 
$33,000 to $100,000 annually in his bail 
racket. 

Obviously a man who is out on bail has 
a better opportunity of preparing for trial 
than a man in jail. The difference between 
freedom and conviction may be bail, just 
as it may be one’s ability to pay a fine. 

Much has been written and documented 
about the lawless police in many of our 
large cities, in the use of the third degree, 
illegal search and seizure, arrest without 
warrant, holding of persons incommuni- 
cado, beating and brutality, and other viola- 
tions of the Bill of Rights. The offender's 
first contact with a judicial society is the 
police. If that contact is constructive and 
just, the possible salvage of the offender 
is greatly increased. If that first contact is 


sadistic and stupid, the hostility of the. 


offender is directed toward all society 
through the police, because to the offender 
the police represent society. 

In a study of the annual arrests in the 
major cities of the United States, 47 percent 
of them are shown to be false, unwarranted, 
or illegal, and to result in dismissal without 
charge after interrogation. 

Criminals quickly learn to plead guilty to 
almost anything to avoid the third degree. 
The fact that the rough stuff is frequently 
delegated by the police to private detectives, 
who in most. States are not supervised, 
bonded, or inspected, fools nobody—cer- 
tainly not the convict. A cartoon which 
hung in our office for months showed an 
exhausted police sergeant and two patrol- 
men dragging a much beaten suspect into 
the captain's office, stating that the prisoner 
had finally confessed to murder. “Fine,” 
said the captain, “now hold him until we 
have a murder.” 

That there are unimpeachable police de- 
partments, district attorneys, and judges 
throughout the country cannot be disputed. 
But equally indisputable is the fact that cor- 


ruption in law enforcement bodies as it has 
existed in the United States in the last 30 
years is a greater threat to a citizen’s confi- 
dence in and a convict’s respect for the law 
than the open flagrancy of the underworld, 
which at least is not committed by oath of 
office to law enforcement. 

The fate of the jury system in the United 
States is another of the sad preoccupations 
of all our big legal minds. Although through 
the Bill of Rights and the Constitution we 
are committed as a people to the right of 
trial by a jury of peers, less than 10 percent 
of our cases ever reach a jury. This right is 
completely and unconstitutionally abrogated 
by the Army and Navy in the court-martial 
and in the operation of the growing corps of 
secret police in America. In Massachusetts 
only 1.7 percent of cases reach the jury; in 
New York, 4.7 percent; in Chicago, 3.7 per- 
cent; and in St. Louis, 13 percent. About 
half of these fail of conviction. 

The reasons for the inoperability of the 
right of jury trial are several. Few people can 
afford the cost of a court trial. Those who 
can afford it face crowded court dockets 
which sometimes result in the defendant's 
serving out his sentence in jail before he can 
come to trial. A judge cannot try a plea of 
not guilty; it must be tried by a jury. In the 
light of the above obstacles it is small wonder 
that most cases are settled by the defendant’s 
bargaining for a fixed sentence—pleading 
guilty to a lesser charge and getting the 
whole thing over with. But suppose the cit- 
izenry suddenly began to exercise their right 
of jury trial. With the intolerable number 
of laws on our statute books, municipal, 
State, and Federal, there would hardly be 
citizens enough in our Commonwealth to sit 
as jurors. 
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Few of the prisoners at Fort Leavenworth 
Penitentiary complained that they shouldn't 
have been serving time. If they were not 
guilty of the crime for which they were con- 
victed, they freely admitted they they were 
guilty of others that were never detected. 
Their attack was on the cupidity of the law 
that convicts one man and protects another, 
and on the immorality of society which, 
having attached a price to almost everything 
else in life, has also hung a price on crime. 

But the last frontier to yield to rehabili- 
tation in the convict’s mind is the knowledge 
that society has hung a price not only on 
crime but on respectability as well. And 
this in the form of the white-collar criminal. 
By this term is meant the man whose anti- 
social practices flourish with society’s ap- 
proval as well as its protection. 

We as a people havo become supine about 
graft and politics going hand in hand. Oc- 
casional protest meetings are held, but at 
elections the same gangs ure too often put 
back in power. The graft and fraud in the 
regimes of Big Bill Thompson and Anton 
Cermak in Chicago, Jimmy Walker in New 
York, Boies Penrose and the Vare brothers in 
Philadelphia, and the Pendergast machine in 
Kansas City left the prisoners in the peni- 
tentiary shaking their heads over all the dili- 
gence displayed in rounding up the petty 
thieves and forgers. 

The box scores of personal bank deposits 
of police and prosecuting attorneys during 
these regimes were common knowledge in 
the penitentiary. Probably the record is 
held by an attorney for the zoning depart- 
ment in New York City during Walker’s 
mayoralty. The attorney deposited $5,250,- 
000 to his own account in 5 years. A Kings 
County, N. Y., sheriff banked $520,000, the 
sheriff of New York $360,000, and his dep- 
uty $662,000 in the same period of time. 
A minor employee of the New York bureau 
of standards was making $25,000 a month 
for 12 years on false weights. Currently the 
Kefauver investigation, Murphy's house- 
cleaning of the New York Police Department, 
and the grand jury’s inquiry into police pay- 
offs in Los Angeles are cases in point. 
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Our national business philosophy of get- 
ting something for nothing; our admiration 
of the rugged individualists who boast that 
they can do anything as long as they do it 
cleverly; our crooked practices which are 
considered “good business” or “sharp busi- 
ness”; and our rationalization that graft and 
crookedness are all right “if they don’t hurt 
anybody” are criminal concepts, whether 
exercised on Wall Street or behind a gun- 
man’s mask. 

A discussion of abstract criminal character 
as a cause of crime would be more support- 
able if these conditions in our national life 
did not exist. Whom do we mean when we 
say criminal? The gangster, the white- 
collar criminal, the corrupt police? Or the 
small-time criminal who is too often made 
the scapegoat for his more spectacular 
brothers? When the man in prison sees 
society give respectability to the white-collar 
criminal, and sees law enforcement bodies 
give protection to big-time criminals, it is 
not surprising that he looks upon crime not 
as a moral offense but as a competitive pro- 
fession, and upon his punishment as gross 
discrimination on the part of both society 
and law. 

Crime is with us always, on many levels, 
in many forms. The proportion of the prob- 
lem it poses is not reflected in the number 
of crimes on our books or convictions on our 
police blotters or prisoners in our penitentia- 
ries. It is reflected in the attitude of our 
people toward what crime is. For what a 
nation comes to agree upon as being the na- 
ture of crime is what determines the nature 
of her criminals. 

Most of us would heartily agree that re- 
spect for law is essential to a Nation of 
peaceful communities, But in order to com- 
mand respect, the law, both in interpretation 
and enforcement, must be constant, unim- 
peachable, and equable. It is no news to the 
American people that we have been under- 
shooting that precept for the last 30 years. 
How could fear of punishment deter crime 
in the thirties, the era of the gangsters not 
yet closed, when an offender had an 85 per- 
cent chance of escaping arrest, a 93 percent 
chance of escaping conviction, and a 99 per- 
cent chance of escaping punishment? 

If constancy, integrity, and equability 
are not reflected in the law, all that is left 
to respect is the cop’s night stick and his 
third degree. This kind of respect can 
quickly turn to contempt, both in the law- 
abiding and the lawless. It is an affront to 
human dignity and resourcefulness. 

Our most serious problem in crime is not 
the run-of-the-mill convict in a peniten- 
tiary. It is the criminal at large who re- 
mains so with the knowledge of the popu- 
lace. It is not reasonable to expect the 
reformation of small-time criminals, while 
gangsters operate with political and police 
protection. The smailtime criminal then 
becomes only a red herring thrown to the 
public to feed the illusion that justice is 
being done. Organized crime could not sur- 
vive without protection. The small-time 
criminal knows this, so does the big-time 





criminal, so do his protectors. So do you 
and I. 
Spain Expects Larger Defense Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
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entitled “Spain Expects Larger Defense 
Role,” appearing in the Christian Science 
Monitor for January 20, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Spams Expecrs Larcer Derense ROLE 
(By Arno Dosch-Fleurot) 

Maprai.—As Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
flew over Spain on his way from Lisbon to 
Rome there were few in Spain who did not 
wonder what the general thought as he 
looked down on the snow-covered plateaus 
and sierras of Spain. 

Even though this country is not a member 
of that Atlantic Pact, whose military power 
General Eisenhower was examining, he was 
doubtless asking himself how Spain could be 
fitted into European defense. 

For Spaniards of all opinions know that 
today they have more military power than 
was formerly the case. Their army and fleet 
were once negligible compared with those of 
France and Germany, but this has now 
changed. 

OUSTING OF COMMUNISTS 


The Spanish Army consists of about 600,000 
men with rifle-stage training who could be 
mobilized at once. It could cover the Pyre- 
nees line of defense. But if the emergency 
arose, the army could be swelled to 2,400,000, 
all troops with some military training and 
with an officer corps which has been rebuilt 
and augmented ever since the end of the 
civil war by generals who fought the civil war 
to a successful conclusion. 

It also has been the business of these same 
generals and their staffs to eliminate all sub- 
versive activities in the army and in the 
country. At times military courts have sat 
almost constantly trying Communists who 
either in the ranks of the army or as agents 
sent from abroad have either tried to organ- 
ize a Communist movement in the country 
or to break down discipline in the army. 

The Spanish Army has not, in consequence, 
entered this critical period of history with its 
ranks weakened by defeatism. It has the 
normal qualities which reflect the national 
will to fight and repulse invasion. 

There are, of course, in Spain the same 
differences of opinion as always on the dic- 
tatorship of Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
but before the threat of invasion there is a 
solid front. 

Yet the Spaniards know that their army 
could not of itself and in its present state 
of armament resist very long even with the 
natural defense line of the Pyrenees, and no 
matter how heroic the resistance. 


EYE ON THE UNITED STATES 


Under these circumstances they have been 
asking themselves how they are to save 
themselves, and to them General Eisenhower 
has come to symbolize the will to fight, while 
the United States is seen as the one source 
of power and arms that make victory pos- 
sible. 

But they ask, how are they excluded from 
the Atlantic Pact to get those arms. 

The return of an American Ambassador to 
Madrid and the renewal of diplomatic rela- 
tions have led them to believe that the dip- 
lomatic way is now open. Both governmen- 
tal circles and the public foresee a new pe- 
riod in American-Spanish relations out of 
which somehow will come an association in 
defense. 

This idea has not simply come out of the 
air. There has for some time been a differ- 
ence between the American attitude toward 
Spain and that of the European members of 
the Atlantic Pact. The American Navy has 
undoubtedly done the most to make the 
Spanich people feel that the United States is 
interested in them and their country. 


For a year and a half, beginning with the 
visit of the American Fleet at the end of the 


Atlantic maneuvers in September 1949 to the 
Spanish naval port of El Ferrol, there has 
been a number of definite acts on the part of 
the American Navy in connection with Spain, 
the most recent nearly a week of official en- 
tertainment of a portion of the American 
Fleet at Barcelona. , 

During all this time the two other princi- 
pal naval powers represented in Spain, the 
British and the French, have made no such 
friendly moves. 

On the military side, the development of 
friendly relations has been less evident to 
the public, but it is generally known that 
many high-ranking officers of the American 
Armed Fcrces have visited Spain, while 
Spanish officers have visited the American 
Armed Forces in Germany. 

So the conviction has grown in Spain that 
the United States will put aside political 
considerations, take an even broader view 
of European defense than that offered by the 
Atlantic Pact, and take full advantage of 
Spain's strategic position. 

ANTICIPATIONS LISTED 


And once the United States goes into the 
defense of the Iberian Peninsula, Spain ex- 
pects it to be thoroughgoing. The Spaniards 
anticipate in detail: 

First, a treaty or a series of treaties such 
as already exist botween the United States 
and Portugal, giving the United States the 

ce of Spanish naval and air bases. 

In exchange they expect Spain to receive 
the arms and equipment making it possible 
for Spain by itself to meet any ordinary emer- 
gency, and, in the event of great emergency, 
to have the American Army, Navy, and Air 
Force cooperating with theirs in the fullest 
possible manner. In short they anticipate 
that the United States, by treaty, will work 
as closely with the defense forces of Spain 
as it is preparing to do with its fellow mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Pact. 

In practice this would mean the develop- 
ment of all the naval bases on the mainland 
and in the strategic islands of the Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic; the outfitting of the 
Spanish Navy with all modern devices, the 
development of the military airfields scat- 
tered about Spain until they could handle 
anything in the air; and the furnishing of 
all the modern erms the Spanish Army is 
prepared to use effectively. 

The idea is that Spain will become a huge 
military base, the central control position 
on the western Mediterranean and Atlantic, 
in liaison with an equally heavily armed 
and garrisoned north Africa, outfitted, if it 
were to come to that, as the principal point 
of departure for the reconquest of Europe. 


The Government Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Most Powerful Lobby,” 
published in the Oil City Derrick on Jan- 
uary 25, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Most Powerrut Lossy 


In this period of talk and investigations 
of lobbying and related activities by private 


__ business, it may be of interest to review 
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what the Hoover Commission task force on 
Government Lublicity and propaganda had 
to say. 

Pederal operations in the fields of pub- 
licity, public relations, and disseminaticn of 
intelligence cost the taxpayers about $105,- 
000,000 a year, it found. Every Federal 
agency maintains its public relations staff. 
It also said, “In many cases, public relations 
work is concealed entirely from routine ac- 
counting review, principally by the device 
of carrying publicity operatives on the roll 
as supervisors, administrative assistants, and 
technical experts.” 

How potent is the Government lobby? 
Congressman Harness, who headed a com- 
mittee which worked 15 months looking into 
Federal pressure groups, said “Everyone in 
Congress is keenly conscious of the tremen- 
dous power of this Government propaganda 
machine, fo he comes in direct personal 
contact with it every day. He lives with the 
lobbies, good and bad, which constantly seek 
to influence the course o-. legislation, and 
he can hardly fail to know that the most 
powerful, most persistent of them all is the 
Federal lobby. It works around the clock 
every day of the year.” 

There is one more point of importance. 
Lobbyists for private interests must register 
with the Government, and their connections 
and purposes are known to all concerned. 
The political lobbyist knows no such restric- 
tion. He goes merrily on his way, seeking 
to drum up support in faver of this scheme 
or that, and the taxpayers foot all the bills. 
This represents the continuous drive of an 
Official aristocracy to extend its powers and 
privileges. 


The Basis for Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “The Basis for 
Foreign Policy,” published in the Wall 
Street Journal of December 26, 1950. I 
urge every Member of the Senate to give 
careful attention and study to the 
editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Basts ror Forricn Pouicy 


What should be the basis for the foreign 
policy of the United States? 

President Truman, in what has come to 
be known as the Truman doctrine, says that 
it should be the containment of communism, 
that this Nation should fight communism 
anywhere, and if necessary everywhere, that 
it threatens the ce. 

Former President Herbert Hoover says that 
the foundation of our policy must be to pre- 
serve this Nation and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

There is an important difference between 
these two points of view. That difference 
is now being openly and wideiy debated for 
the first time in a silent decade. 

The two views need not, of course, conflict 
always or in every particular. To fight Com- 
munist power in particular places can be an 
essential part of our own defense. The de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere does not 
preclude, and may require, fizhting Soviet 
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power outside the Western Hemisphere. 
two viewpoints can converge. 

There is, moreover, similarity of purpose 
in the two views. The advocates of con- 
tainment everywhere advocate it to save 
America. The objective of the others is also 
to stop communism from engulfing the whole 
world, including ourselves. They are all 
honorable men. 

Nevertheless, the difference is vital—not 
for what is intended but for what results. 

The Truman doctrine begins by accepting 
United States responsibility for defending all 
parts of the world from Soviet encroach- 
ment; this becomes primary policy. In effect, 
the United States becomes a Nation without 
differentiated frontiers. The frontier be- 
comes one gigantic circle around Russia’s 
present sphere. And since the doctrine is to 
defend that circle everywhere, the relative 
values of the various points on the circle 
become lost. All points become more or less 
of equal value. 

The next progression, an unintended one, 
is that the responsibility of other peoples to 
defend themselves gradually becomes sec- 
ondary. 

Their self-defense is, of course, definitely 
desirable. But since containment everywhere 
is viewed as essential to our ultimate safety, 
we soon think we must defend other coun- 
tries regardless of their own efforts. And the 
other countries soon begin to think they do 
us a favor to let us defend them. 

At this stage decision becomes confused. 
Korea, let us say, cannot be weighed on any 
balance. It is a point on thecircle; it is a 
part of the general responsibility we have as- 
sumed, and so we fight for it whether or not 
it has great value in terms of the larger fight. 

So long as the policy is to contain every- 
where, there is simply no standard to distin- 
guish among Korea, Indochina, or the 
Rhine—all become Koreas if the Communists 
choose to make them so. 

From this kind of thinking there is an- 
other progression, also unintended but also 
inevitable. 

Unconsciously we begin to make the de- 
fense of this Nation a subordinate consid- 
eration in weighing any proposed action. 

If the policy is to contain everywhere and 
there is a threat anywhere, what room is 
there to debate whether to fight this par- 
ticular threat will strengthen or weaken our 
own defenses? Unless we are to abrogate the 
policy, there is no choice but to fight the 
threat anywhere. Action is automatic. The 
United States has then no choice but to in- 
tervene in Korea—or any other place. 

The Truman doctrine thus puts the defense 
of this Nation second in the minds of the 
men whose trust is the defense of this Nation. 

With the defense of this Nation as the par- 
amount policy all this is changed. From this 
premise the cost of any action would be 
measured against the gain; the risks of in- 
tervention in any Korea would be measured 
against the risks of abstention. 

Men would still differ in judgment. They 
would still debate the intervention in Korea, 
the rearmament of Germany, the reinforce- 
ment of Europe. All these things would still 
be difficult matters to decide. Even from the 
Hoover premise, men would differ on the 
Hoover proposals as to what is best or pru- 
dent in a particular place. 

But in the debate men would have a com- 
mon plane of reference—the safety and pres. 
ervation of this country. There would then 
be something to measure against, there 
would be a standard for making value judg- 
ments, a balance on which to weigh mili- 
tary and political opinions. 

The policy of containment leaves us no 
choices. By trying to contain everywhere 
we become vulnerable every here and we 
can be truly strong nowhere. In the name 
of saving the world this policy deprives us 
of the freedom to seek out what is best to 
save America. 


The 


The policy of putting the safety of this 
Nation first is the only on which offers us 
a way of wisely measuring our strength 
against the task—or, indeed, offers any way 
of measuring at all. Therefore it, and not 
the policy of containment everywhere, ought 
to be paramount in the foreign policy of 
the United States. 

It may be argued by honorable men that 
this reversal of emphasis ignores morality. 
For in its application there may come a time 
when the United States, measuring what is 
best for her own safety, may have to make 
the harsh decision of abandoning tempo- 
rarily some cherished bastion. And the 
greater obligation, it is truly said, is to pre- 
serve the world from barbarism. 

To this we can only reply that there is in 
the world today only one power that stands 
in the way of that barbarism. So long as 
the United States stands the way is barred. 
So soon as it falls, the whole world will be 
engulfed. 

It will profit neither ourselves nor civili- 
zation to risk the destruction of that power 
in the name of saving civilization. .To pur- 
sue in the name of morality a course which 
weakens the power of the United States 
would be the true immorality. 

A foreign policy which puts anything ahead 
of the preservation of this Nation betrays 
the Nation and civilization. 





Sale of Surplus Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 29, 1951, carried an interesting 
story on the revenue realized by the 
Treasury from the sale of surplus ships 
since the end of hostilities of World 
War II. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrRD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SELLING THE SHIPS 


For 5 years, after it became evident that 
the Nation would have a tremendous surplus 
of merchant shipping left over from the 
frantic wartime building project, we have 
been disposing of tonnage to all comers. 
The final report of Vice Admiral Edward L. 
Cochrane, Federal Maritime Administrator, 
makes interesting reading. It is particularly 
gratifying since it relates the flow of money 
back to the National Treasury. 

Since the Ship Sales Act of 1946 the okt 
Maritime Commission and its successor 
agency, the Maritimne Administration, have 
sold to American and foreign buyers 1,960 
surplus ships for $1,728,821,057. Other 
money has been returned to the Government 
for charter hire of Federal tonnage. Not 
counting the cost of extra tooling and new 
shipyards for the unparalleled wartime build- 
ing program, the 5,500 vessels constructed 
cost about $13,000,000,000; we still have more 
than 1,800 vessels in the reserve fleet. Most 
of them are Liberty ships, the misnamed 
ugly ducklings. The finer ships are in 
operation, owned by United States-flag 
operators who bought, out of the disposal 
program, a total of 847 carriers. Few ports 
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in the world have missed seeing the C-type 
freighters, high-quality ships with records of 
excellent performance. 

It might appear to the layman that, with 
ships waiting in mothballs, we are ready for 
the next emergency, but that is a dangerous 
assumption. We need new ships for two 
reasons: we cannot afford to let our war- 
built fleet grow obsolescent in a block, for 
competitive reasons; and for our next emer- 
gency we must plan with 20-knot enemy 
submarines in mind. Admiral Cochrane 
has already called for bids on fast new 
freighters that can speed great distances 
without convoy. To build the first 50 of 
these craft will cost but a fraction of the 
money recaptured in the bargain sales pro- 
gram. And in war or peace they will earn, 
as did the valiant Libertys and other stand- 
ard ships of the Second World War, the last 
dollar of their cost and keep. 





The Proposed Increase in Tax Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
several days ago I received a very ably 
written letter from Mr. Oscar H. Curry, 
one of my constituents in Riverton, N. J., 
dealing with our tax problem. 

Since the letter offers some thought- 
provoking suggestions, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. I hope all Mem- 
bers of the Senate will both read and 
heed some of the admonitions con- 
tained in the letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Riverton, N. J., January 15, 1951. 
Hon. Ropert C. HENDRICKSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HENDRICKSON: The admin- 
istration is indicating that it intends to ask 
the Congress to increase personal income 
tax rates in the middle- and low-income 
groups 30 percent. I wish to protest such 
action because it will not produce the re- 
quired income the Government needs and 
will accelerate the already serious inflation 
trend. 

Personal income taxes at present are pro- 
ducing about twenty billions of our Federal 
i .come; an increase of 30 percent will in- 
crease such receipts only six billions. Such 
an amount principally collected by payroll 
deductions will be considered an increase in 
cost of living by labor and be the stimulant 
for another round of wage increases; in- 
creasing the cost of Federal expenditures and 
leaving the budget in as unbalanced a posi- 
tion as it was before. Experience has proven 
that increases in wages to adjust for cost-of- 
living rises produce a perpetual-motion in- 
flation. 

Gross corporation earnings are running ap- 
proximately thirty billions per year. The ad- 
ministration indicates it will ask an 8 per- 
cent (47 percent to 55 percent) increase in 
the corporate tax rate. Such an increase is 
again insignificant when compared with the 
Government's requirements for additional 
income. Such a tax, too, would be inflation- 
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ary since it would remove much of the stim- 
ulant (profits) to be gained from economical 
operation. This would result in increased 
costs and establish the basis for increased 
selling prices which would become the foun- 
dation for another round of wage increases— 
again, perpetual motion inflation. 

The proposed increased taxes (six billions 
from individuals plus two and a half bil- 
Mons from corporations) would produce but 
eight and a half billions of additional reve- 
nue, less than half of the amount required 
to balance the budget. This, once more, will 
react to violently motivate the forces of in- 
flation in our economy. 

If a subversive were given carte blanche 
control over our entire economy, he could 
not concoct a more lethal device for our 
destruction than the administration tax 
proposals. - 

As an alternate, a national defense tax of 
10 percent on consumer expenditures should 
be proposed. Such a tax will add between 
eighteen and twenty billions to Federal in- 
come which is sufficient to balance a Federal 
budget of seventy to seventy-two billions. 
It should be assessed only at the consumer 
level and should be collected as a tax at the 
time payment is made. It thus would not 
be a hidden tax and the individual would be 
mindful of his contribution to the national 
defense. The Congress should insert in the 
legislation that this national defense tax 
could not be used as basis for wage or price 
increases. Cost-of-living data would not in- 
clude this tax since the law should specify 
that quoted prices may not include it. 

A national defense tax of this nature would 
not be inflationary since it could not be used 
as a basis of supporting wage and price in- 
creases. It is flexible to the Federal budget 
requirements. Such a tax would penalize 
all alike and it would yield a further tax 
on the higher income group which cannot be 
reached by the administration’s proposals 
(consumer expenditures increase as a con- 
sumer’s income increases). 

Another factor to be considered is the prob- 
able effect of the tax on the individual. The 
administration’s proposal for individuals 
would increase the amount withheld from 
the employee's pay; in addition to its infla- 
tionary reaction, such a tax would discourage 
the individual in an all-out defense effort. 
It would lessen his willingness to work longer 
hours because the withholding would seem 
to reduce his pay for suc effort. If the 
worker did not suffer the additional with- 
holding, he would have the discretion of pay- 
ing or not paying the national defense tax 
by restricting his expenditures (another in- 
flation brake). 

It is my opinion, the most potent enemy 
we face is not communism but inflation. If 
we defeat inflation, we will defeat com- 
munism because communism could not 
stand exposure to tbe prosperity offered by 
our democratic ideals. I strongly urge your 
support of a national defense tax based on 
consumer expenditures. 

Yours very truly, 
O. H. Curry, 


Lewis Schwellenbach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
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ment which is in the nature of a short 
and very fine biography of one of the 
most distinguished former Members of 
this body ever to serve in the Senate of 
the United States. He was a Senator 
from my State and a former Secretary 
of Labor—Mr. Lewis Schwellenbach. 
I commend the reading of the article 
to all those who served with him and 
those who loved him. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. SECRETARY 
(By Harry J. Martin) 


Our United States Government has three 
branches, executive, legislative, and judicial, 
To secure a high position in any one of these 
departments is something, but to be a mem- 
ber of each, in the short period of a dozen 
years, is worthy of considerable mention. 
Our great citizen, Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
achieved this quite unusual record. He be- 
came a United States Senator, a United States 
District Judge and a United States Secretary 
of Labor. 

I first met Lew when he was a young prac- 
ticing lawyer in Seattle, active in his Amer- 
ican Legion and, subsequently, its com- 
mander, in the early twenties. 

Born in Minnesota, Lew grew up in Spo- 
kane and later made a good record at the 
University of Washington law school. He 
was King County chairman of the Democra- 
tic central committee from 1928 to 1930. He 
was an unsuccessful candidate for governor 
in 1932, when Clarence D. Martin was nom- 
inated and elected, but when 1934 rolled 
around, Lew was a candidate for the United 
States Senate. He defeated John C. Steven- 
son in the primaries and downed Republican 
Reno Odlin in the finals and was off for Wash- 
ington, D.C. He and Harry S. Truman met 
at the swearing-in ceremonies and became 
friends. Here Lew spent a hectic 6 years and 
broke his friendship with Senator Bone. 

Lew was a great speaker and really en- 
joyed the Senate. Vice Preskient Garner as- 
signed to him some difficult jobs in the 
world’s greatest debating club and he always 
made good. He was a great favorite among 
his colleagues. For instance, on one occa- 
sion he appeared at the Young Men’s Demo- 
cratic Club’s annual banquet in Seattle and 
brought with him Senators Truman, of Mis- 
souri; Minton, of Indiana; and Chavez, of 
New Mexico; and I recall Senator Minton 
saying, “Whenever any issue comes on the 
floor of the Senate we always know where 
old Lew stands.” 

Like most lawyers, Lew had a yearning to 
be a judge; so when a vacancy showed up 
Schwellenbach accepted F. D. R.’s offer to 
be United States district judge in Spokane 
in 1940, and during Judge Schwellenbach’s 
term in Spokane a Seattle lawyer took occa- 
sion to follow his work there. He told me 
that nowhere had he read briefs more pro- 
found in their reasoning. 

In this district judgeship Lew served until 
his friend, Harry S. Truman, became Presi- 
dent in 1945, President Truman urged 
Schwellenbach to accept a place in his 
Cabinet—that of Secretary of Labor. 

This job was a tough one. During the 
10 or 12 years prior to Lew’s. taking over, 
because of the war and other conditions, 
the Labor Department had become sadly de- 
centralized. Secretary Schwellenbach set 
himself to the task of reorganization and 
worked like a Trojan. During this period 
he made several trips home and I had brief 
visits with him. He looked well, I thought, 
despite reports of ill-health. He kept up 
his confining work and, with no advance 
news of his illness, the radio flashed the 
report of his death. 

After a service in Washington, D. C., Lew’s 
body was brought to Seattle by air. The 
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old Trinity Church was crowded to the doors. 
At Washelli Cemetery all the old party peo- 
ple from Governor Wallgren down were on 
hand. A soldier blew taps and I recalled 
all the life Lew had crowded into a few short 
years and thought, “What price glory?” 


Northwest Power Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Governor Speaks for 
Idaho.” This editorial has to do with 
the activity of one C. Girard Davidson, a 
former Under Secretary of the Interior, 
as he goes in and about the State of 
Idaho on a problem which is of profound 
interest to the people of the State of 
Idaho. Written and printed by Idaho's 
oldest newspaper, the Idaho Daily 
Statesman, of Boise, I commend it to 
my colleagues for interesting and intel- 
ligent reading regarding a problem 
which must be met head-on in the State 
on Idaho. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE GOVERNOR SPEAKS FOR IDAHO 


Governor Jordan may be occupying the 
limelight presently from the fact that he is 
a sharp man with a pencil but there should 
be no overlooking of his stand on water and 
natural resources. Here the Governor is for 
Idaho's best interests all the way. 

Interviewed Tuesday following a meeting 
in his office attended by water users and C. 
Girard Davidson, a former Under Secretary 
of the Interior who is now making a special 
report to the Secretary of the Interior on 
northwest power development, Governor 
Jordan laid it on the line. He’s for private 
development, with private funds which 
would pay State taxes. He is opposed to 
Government socialism and the blind theory 
that the Federal Treasury is a bottomless 
pit. The Governor is one of the hard- 
headed type of men who knows that every 
dollar the Federal Government has to spend 
is taken from you and you in taxes. 

Mr. Davidson, who has been coming to 
Idaho for several years in behalf of the 
Columbia Valley Administration (Authority) 
and who now seems to be operating with a 
new approach, but still under the steam of 
Federal cash, knows perfectly well that Idaho 
wants no part of any scheme he happens to 
favor. Not enough Idahoans agree with Mr. 
Davidson's dreamy ideas to make a quorum 
for a poker game and Mr. Davidson just 
isn’t going to be able to sell more Idahoans 
with any honeyed approach. Fact of the 
matter, Idaho doesn't consider Mr. Davidson 
either an authority on Federal resources or 
even a resident of the western country where 
the resources remain free. He can come 
here the rest of his life and he will only 
determine Idahoans more and more that 
what he has to offer is exactly what we do 
not want, now or any time in the future, 
“wah or no wah.” 

The fact that Mr. Davidson found this out 
from Governor Jordan (which we are confi- 
dent he did) will neither stop his effort or 
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cut him loose from spending your tax money 
for his campaign to choke something down 
Idaho's throat that the State simply won't 
swallow. 

Every time Mr. Davidson comes to Idaho 
he will bring along the old CVA glint in 
his eye. Defeated in the main idea, he now 
has substitutes. Fortunately, Idaho remains 
on guard. To remain a free Idaho it can 
never stop. 


Russia: The Giant on Clay Feet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 


er, the Ukrainian Bulletin for January 
15, 1951 contains a pertinent editorial 


on the vulnerability of Communist Rus-- 


sia. Our Government should be exploit- 
ing the suggestions contained in it which 
I insert at this point: 

Tue Giant on CLAY PEET 


On a number of occasions this publication 
endeavored to point out that Soviet Russia, 
despite its superficial show of strength and 
its geographical extent, is not as strong as it 
appears. If only to help dispel the pessimism 
and defeatism that threatens to become 
widespread in America, we must again de- 
clare that unbridgeable weaknesses are to 
be found in Russia's economy, industrial out- 
put, social and political structures, and 
above all, in its predatory nature. It has 
become essential that the entire west recog- 
nize and assess these weaknesses. It has 
also become essential that the west capi- 
talize upon them by all means to the full- 
est extent. 

The economic and military strengths and 
weaknesses of Soviet Russia are ably sum- 
marized in a booklet edited by Mr. John F. 
Stewart, chairman of the Scottish League for 
European Freedom, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
The booklet itself is a compilation of re- 
ports presented by the various delegates of 
the peoples subjected by Soviet Russia at the 
Congress of Independence Movements, held 
June 12-14, 1950. The delegates came from 
such countries as Azerbaijan, Byelorussia, 
Bulgaria, Caucasus, Kazakia, Croatia, 
Georgia, Hungary, Idel-Ural, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Rumania, Serbia, Turkestan, and 
Ukraine. 

Upon the basis of these reports of con- 
ditions in the countries under the Soviet 
heel, it is definitely established that Rus- 
sia is not invincible, that the west has too 
long been misled by what reduces to Rus- 
sian propaganda, and that the power Rus- 
sia possesses has been built up mainly 
through utter misundertanding of Russia's 
nature and methods by the west. 


ATOMIC BOMB NOT ENOUGH 


The consensus of the reports is that Rus- 
sian aggression will not be deterred by the 
threat of the atom and hydrogen bombs, but 
by a new faith of all freedom-loving peo- 
ples and a renaissance of religion and of na- 
tional idealism. Otherwise the ideal of ma- 
terialistic communism will prevail by default. 

At least one opportunity for the renais- 
sance will arise at the time that Soviet Rus- 
sia launches an all-out attack upon the free 
world. If the west can draw fresh strength 
from its roots, and confront the Kremlin 
fearlessly, Soviet Russia is doomed to ulti- 
mate defeat and destruction. The very fact 
that it oppresses millions of alien peoples, 
breeds the germs of this destruction. 


But the west must be extremely wise as 
well, should it wish to win these peoples to 
its side. The appalling blunders committed 
with respect to them prior to the present 
Soviet-American crisis must not be repeated. 

THE POWERFUL WEAPON IN OUR HANDS 

When war comes, or preferably before, the 
oppressed nations must receive unequivo- 
cal recognition of their existence as national 
and ethnic entities, and above all, of their 
inalienable right to the fruits of freedom and 
national self-determination. Then, fired by 
patriotism and the love of their native soil, 
these nations might muster armies of mil- 
lions. 

By giving full and unreserved support to 
the non-Russian peoples, we would be strik- 
ing at the very base of the Russian totall- 
tarian structure. Apart from the question 
of manpower, these nations possess great 
natural resources and economic wealth. 
Without such, Russian imperialism would be 
deprived of its impetus and power. The coal, 
iron, manganese, and wheat of Ukraine, the 
mineral ores of the Crimea, the petroleum, 
manganese, and subtropical products of the 
Caucasus, the nonferrous metals and the 
coal of Turkestan, the petroleum and met- 
als of the area between the Volga and the 
Urals, and the timber of Byelorussia—all 
these riches are now being devoured by the 
Russians in order to extend and solidify 
their totalitarian imperialism. 

In agriculture, too, the non-Russian 
countries possess superiority in the cultiva- 
tion of sugar beet, cotton, silk, tobacco, tea, 
rice, and citrus fruits. Ukraine alone pro- 
duces over 75 percent of the sugar of the 
entire U. 8. 8. R., while Turkestan produces 
91 percent of the cotton, the remaining 9 
percent being produced by Azerbaijan, Cri- 
mea, and Southern Ukraine. 

As a result the non-Russian countries 
have tremendous industrial potentialities. 
For the nonce, however, their products are 
funneled into Soviet Russia's armament 
plants and workshops. 


MILITARY POTENTIAL 


From the military viewpoint, Soviet Rus- 
sia’s power is extremely sensitive to any out- 
side influence, since the great majority of its 
armed forces are unreliable and in fact can 
be turned against Russia by proper political 
and psychological handling. It is certain 
that millions of Ukrainians, Byelorussians, 
Caucasians, and others, once assured of a 
free and decent life in a liberated land, will 
not fight for Moscov. It is foregone that 
they would fight against it. 

According to the proceedings of the Con- 
gress, in the event of war, there will be over 
10,000,000 militarily fit Ukrainians in 
Ukraine and outside it; half of them may be 
put in the Soviet armies and the other half 
used in the other branches of the Soviet ap- 
paratus. But whether in uniforms or in 
working clothes, these pecple will be with 
us, as will the other non-Russian peoples, 
because they hate Soviet Russia’s enslaving 
hand. Hating Soviet Russia and craving 
their freedom, they constitute an over- 
whelming force, which the West must 
strengthen ani utilize fully in order to de- 
stroy Soviet Russia and tnus save itself. 

From the geopolitical viewpoint, the non- 
Russian nations present a highly significant 
picture as well. Most of them lie on the 
periphery of the U. 8. S. R., and hence are 
accessible to the armies of the west. The 
Carpathian basin, populated chiefly by 
Ukrainians, offers the crossing the strategic 
roads leading toward the east, south, and 
northeast. 

Ukraine’s geopolitical position, protruding 
into the heart of the European territories 
now under Soviet Russia’s control, opens 
tre way toward the Don and the Caucasus, 
while her river system connects the land with 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. This 
but underscores the highly important posi- 
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tion of the non-Russian countries, among 
which Ukraine, because of its population, 
natural resources, and its geopolitical sig- 
nificance, is the most outstanding. 

In the light of these facts, as attested to 
by the spokesmen of the oppressed nations, 
Soviet Russia becomes something less than 
an invincible enemy. While the iron cur- 
tain has served to shut out the west from 
the inmates of the cemetery of nations, it 
has also performed the no less vital function 
of shutting off Soviet Russia from our view. 

For our own survival, it has become im- 
perative for us to riddle this curtain with 
truth and to assure enslaved peoples of 
justice. 

Only then will the Giant on Clay Feet 
assume his proper and puny stature. 


Tribute to a Great World Figure: F. D. R. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that it is no exaggeration to say that in 
all history there has been no one man 
so beloved in his lifetime by the millions 
upon millions of human beings who toil 
and struggle unknown to fame or dis- 
tinction, and so bitterly hated by the 
thousands of specially privileged crea- 
tures who, in Jefferson’s memorable 
phrase, “ride booted and spurred upon 
the backs of the people,” as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Because of the near-idolatry bestowed 
on the magic name of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt by the common people every- 
where, and perhaps too because of the 
insensate hatred of the same name by 
the secure few, our late President has 
already assumed, in the folk memory of 
the people, a halo of deification which 
he himself would not have liked. 

We think of him now in company with 
the greatest of men—with Washington, 
Lincoln, Jefferson, with Moses, Solon, 
Aristotle—though he has been gone from 
us only five short years. 

DYNAMIC CHAMPION OF LIVING DEMOCRACY 


Franklin D. Roosevelt was the apoth- 
eosis of the best kind of American prag- 
matism. He was the dynamic champion 
of a living, growing, expanding democ- 
racy. He held out as an attainable ideal, 
as have other great Americans, the hope 
of realization of the opposed but com- 
plementary goals of the democratic way 
of life: freedom and equality. 

The genius of this great American was 
the genius of a great America: to make 
things better, but not to destroy what 
was already good. 

With the noble political idealism which 
animated the founding fathers and the 
succeeding exponents of freedom and 
equal opportunity, he combined a charm 
of personality seldom equaled by the 
sons of man. 

MEMORABLE TRIBUTES 


Of the many tributes to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt which appeared to 
mark the observance of his birthday on 
January 29, it seems to me that the 
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column by Walter Winchell, published 
in the Washington Post of January 30, 
most happily and memorably caught the 
Roosevelt spirit. 

Like so many of us, Walter Winchell’s 
own life and philosophy was changed 
and shaped by the Roosevelt impact. 
F. D. R. had a tremendous gift for 
formulating the unformulated thinking 
of millions of people, and for those with 
articulate gifts of expression the col- 
lision of ideas was often pyrotechnic. 
A whole body of American literature was 
founded on the reaction of eager intel- 
lects to the Roosevelt leadership. 

It is with real gratitude to Walter 
Winchell for his Roosevelt column of 
1951 that I insert the article in the 
RECORD: 

WaLTer WINCHELL IN New YorkK 
F. D. R. 


Historians frequently evaluate leaders sole- 
ly on the basis of their public records. The 
resulting portraits have the quality of marble 
statues—impressive but cold. History, of 
course, is not a mere compilation of dates, 
speeches, treaties, and charters. It is com- 
posed of people equipped with human frail- 
ties and attributes. And these character- 
istics often play a major role in domestic 
and international decisions. To understand 
history it is necessary to understand the per- 
sonalities of those who make it. Newspaper- 
men call it human interest. Franklin Roose- 
velt was intensely personal. He always 
translated abstract principles in terms of 
human problems. His genuine affection for 
people was his most conspicuous character- 
istic. And the feeling was cordially recipro- 
cated, not only by his friends but by millions 
of strangers. 

F. D. R. once noted that his discussion with 
mill-workers gave him a deeper insight into 
the meaning of an economic depression than 
theories expounded by economists. 

The many-faceted Roosevelt personality 
defied the analysis of his closest friends. 
However, there was an apparent trait they 
could all detect: His supreme self-assurance. 
F. D. R.’s infectious smile was not a vote-get- 
ting ornament; it reflected his inner warmth. 
He was an innate optimist. Even during the 
darkest days of the war he never succumbed 
to despondency. His jubilant spirit was con- 
tinually unfurled—and he carried it like a 
banner. “Some people see clouds and think 
of storms,” he once remarked. “But I have 
seen clouds form beautiful sunsets.” 

Despite the torrent of books, the architects 
of the Roosevelt story have scarcely sketched 
the foundation. There remains a moun- 
tainous mass of material for historians to 
assess. For 37 years F. D. R. saved every- 
thing, from a youngster’s postcard request- 
ing an autograph to crackpot letters. His 
administration was completely documented. 
Even the thousands of Christmas cards he 
received were neatly filed. 

Tragedy is the handmaiden of agony, but 
it also inspires lasting exaltation in those 
who triumph over it. The most tragic inci- 
dent in F. D. R.’s life had ‘ts blessed aspects 
both for himself and our Nation. His 
lengthy bout with polio gave him time for 
contemplation and an opportunity to forage 
his philosophy. The physical affliction am- 
plified his spiritual power. He emerged from 
his illness with a deeper sense of humility, 
patience, and courage. Roosevelt’s malady 
gave him a wider understanding of the social 
and political ills burdening humanity. The 
strength he lost in his legs he gained in 
heart. A man of great personal valor, he 
had one fear. It stemmed from his infirm- 
ity, which prevented mobility. He dreaded 
being caught in a fire. 

His gregarious nature revolted against 
pompous frills which impeded friendly rala- 


tions. F. D. R. cut through the icy exterior 
of diplomatic formalities by dispencing with 
customary stilted speeches of greeting for 
new envoys. He welcomed them as friends 
with light-hearted conversation. 

Never in history was there a closer personal 
relationship between the heads of two na- 
tions than the friendship between Roosevelt 
and Churchill. It was based on mutual re- 
spect and affection. A striking illustration 
of their informality is this merry tale: 
Churchill once emerged from the bathroom 
stark naked as F. D. R. entered his bedroom. 
Winston quipped, “The Prime Minister of 
Great Britain has nothing to conceal from 
the President of the United States.” 

He was a devoted father until the pressing 
responsibilities of the war years forced him 
to neglect his paternal duties. Momentous 
official problems devoured almost all of his 
energy and most of his time. Consequently, 
he was almost completely cut adrift from his 
family. F. D. R. was aware of the loneliness 
attached to the stern functions of high pub- 
lic office. He went into the public domain. 
And his family became the American people. 

He was one of the fortunate few who was 
completely fulfilled in his job. He frankly 
reveled in public adulation, and the political 
give-and-take increased his zest for life. He 
accepted the honors and drama that come 
with the Presidency with almost childlike 
exuberance. And he faced challenges with 
the confidence of a champion. Of course, 
what his friends described as confidence— 
some foes called arrogance. 

His remarkable political acumen was root- 
ed in his knowledge of human nature. When 
he was New York’s Governor he arrived at 
his office accompanied by a friend. A num- 
ber of men were in the anteroom. He paused 
as he passed through and offered an ancient 
quip. His friend later remarked that it was 
a very old joke. 

“I know,” Roosevelt chuckled. “But I 
wanted to find out which of those fellows 
wanted favors. They were the ones who 
laughed.” 

He had a passion for simplicity. F. D. R. 
slept on an iron bed with a thin, hard mat- 
tress and used an old gray shawl for a 
blanket. He was a moderate drinker and a 
small eater. Chain-smoking was his chief 
vice. F. D. R. originally intended becoming 
a midshipman, but his father dissuaded him. 
Of such minor quirks of fate is history made. 
He loved the sea, and took great pride in his 
seamanship. Next to stamp collecting, his 
pet hobby was conversation. 

Roosevelt’s jaunty spirit was expressed in 
his love for humor. He relished the company 
of witty companions. F. D. R. could define 
his political tenets in a single crackling line: 
“I am not trying to muzzle the upper dog. 
But I want to take the underdog off a leash.” 

Fearing it might disrupt his close attach- 
ment with his mother, F. D. R. did not tell 
her about his courtship until the date the 
engagement was announced. He had known 
Eleanor (a distant cousin) since he was four. 
Their marriage attracted wide attention. 
President Theodore Roosevelt gave the bride 
away. She was his niece. 

He was a devout man who knew many Bible 
passages by heart. He once explained why 
he did not worship publicly more often. “I 
can do anything in the goldfish bowl of the 
President’s life, but I'll be hanged if I can 
say my prayers in it. It bothers me to be 
looked at by all the tourists in Washington 
when I go to church.” 

Here is one of history’s little known ironies: 
While serving as Assistant Navy Secretary he 
formed a friendship with another Govern- 
ment official, which lasted several years. 
They had numerous ideals in common and 
spent many happy weeks together traveling 
through the United States and Europe. His 
companion’s name, Herbert Hoover. 

This was F. D. R.’s reply to a reporter who 
asked him to explain his philosophy: “I 
am a Christian, Democrat, and human being.” 
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And the greatest of these was his warm 
humanity. It isn't just his statesmanship 
and leadership that millions miss. What 
made the grief of his passing so deep and 
lasting was that he took so much of you— 


*and left even more—of himself. 


Freedom is such a beautiful American word 
because it contains the inspiring letters: 
F. D. R. 


Lost 400,000,000 Allies in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONS'N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Freda Utley in Spotlight points out 
a few salient facts about the fall of the 
Nationalist Government of China. 
Chiang Kai-shek was our friend, and still 
is, but in 1946 Stalin tried to steal him 
from us by promising the return of in- 
dustrial machinery that had been 
stripped from plants in Russia. In 
spite of this promise, which was a con- 
siderable inducement, Chiang Kai-shek 
refused to do business with Russia. On 
March 5, 1946, he rejected the Soviet 
offer. It was Truman and Marshall, 
however, who put an embargo on the 
shipment of military goods to China, 
with the result that the Chinese Com- 
munists overran China. 

Members of this body should be in- 
terested in this article. It is an answer 
to the State Department’s propaganda 
picture: Why Korea? The answer to 
that question is found in a review of 
events in China since 1946, and prior 
thereto to the Yalta Conference in 1945. 
The article follows: 


How We Lost 490,000,000 ALLIEs 
(By Freda Utley) 


A fitting epitaph for the tomb of United 
States interests in the Far East is either 
“Too little and too late,” or “They knew 
not what they did.” Whichever inscription 
one chooses, the record shows that it was 
ignorance or political ambition or Commu- 
nist sympathies in the State Department 
which. brought China behind the iron cur- 
tain. It was tle United States which first 
put Soviet Russia in a position from which 
Stalin could dominate China. At Yalta, 
President Roosevelt not only broke pledges 
to Chiang Kai-shek to return Manchuria to 
China. He also secretly agreed to let Russia 
step into Japan’s shoes. 

Chiang never once doubted that he should 
be loyal to the west. He fought Japan 
single-handed for 5 years before, by the 
tragedy of Pearl Harbor, he became America’s 
ally. Yet, far from winning the friendship 
of America, he lost the much-needed bulwark 
of American aid. It was perfectly clear that 
the official American attitude was not one of 
interest in the survival of China as an in- 
dependent nation opposed to communism. 
What critics of Chiang did not know, or did 
not want to know, was that he had every 
opportunity to play Stalin’s game and save 
China by at least staying on as head of a 
puppet government. 

The story of Stalin's efforts to win Chiang 
Kai-shek over to his side has never been 
made public in America. In a supreme ef- 
fort to appease the United States, Chiang 
and his foreign office were silent when by 
shouting aloud they might have saved China. 
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In January 1946, just as General Marshall 
was launching his mission to compel the 
Nationalist Government to accept the Com- 
munists into their ranks on the latter's 
terms, Chiang Kai-shek’s son, Chiang Ching- 
kuo, was in Moscow conferring with Marshal 
Stalin. At this time the Chintse National 
Government was facing the refusal of the 
Red Army in Manchuria to observe the terms 
of the 1945 Sino-Soviet Treaty. The Soviet 
Government had promised noninterference 
in China’s internal affairs and would “ren- 
der to China moral support and aid in mili- 
tary supplies and other material resources, 
such support and aid to be given entirely to 
the National Government as the Central 
Government of China” (Chiang’s govern- 
ment). 

China paid a high price for that promise. 
She had to give up Port Arthur and give 
Russia joint ownership of the Manchurian 
railways. The Soviet never even pretended 
henoring this agreement. Its representatives 
in Manchuria declared they would transfer 
responsibility “to whatever existing military 
authorities” they found on the spot. The 
only “existing military authorities” were, of 
course, Chinese Communist forces. 

It was in this situation that Chiang Kai- 
shek sent his son to talk with Stalin. Chiang 
Ching-kuo had spent many years in Moscow. 
He had a Russian wife and on the whole 
he was friendly to the Soviet Union. Stalin 
was not at all unfriendly to young Chiang. 
He proposed that if the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China would collaborate with Soviet 
Russia against America, he would instruct 
the Chinese Communists to submit to Chiang 
Kai-shek and enter a coalition government 
in which the Kuomintang should maintain 
it. ascendance. Provided American influ- 
ence and business interests were excluded 
from Manchuria, he would return the billion 
dollars of machinery removed by the Red 
Army in Manchuria and thus restore Man- 
churia as the workshop of the Far East. 
Specifically, he proposed that all Manchurian 
industries be monopolized by a joint Sino- 
Soviet authority. 

Shortly before Stalin made this offer to 
Chiang’s son, the economic adviser to the 
Russian commander in Manchuria formally 
submitted the same proposal. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s representative in Manchuria was 
handed a list of 154 plants, comprising 80 
percent of Manchuria’s heavy industry, which 
Stalin suggested should be jointly operated 
b, Russia and China. The list included air- 
fields. The Sino-Soviet corporations to be 
set up were to operate for 30 years with a 
50-50 share for Russia and China. China 
was warned that if Russia’s proposal were 
rejected the Red Army would remain in 
Manchuria. On January 21, 1946, the offer 
was renewed in Chungking. 

These offers were not published in the 
western world. When I was in Chungking 
and Shanghai, in this critical period, I tried 
to persuade the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
Wang Shieh-chieh, and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek himself, that China's one hope lay 
in revealing the truth to the American pub- 
lic. I got nowhere. Wang Shieh-chieh said 
to me: “The Polish Government protested 
and look what happened to Poland. It is 
better to be patient and make sacrifices than 
to risk extincticu by protesting. Since we 


istic and not trusted us so implicitly. ° 
how can we explain our betrayal of our own 
interests in the Far East? 

Apparently Chiang Kia-shek was confident 
that America would support China if 
Communists attacked in violation of 
tems of the treaty. So, on March 5, 1946, 


he rejected Stalin’s offer. His reward was 
General Marshall’s embargo on arms aid to 
Nationalist China. Cornered, he again ac- 
cepted Stalin’s invitation to visit him in 
Moscow in late ber 1946. But when 
Gen. Nikolai Rushchin, the Soviet military 
attaché, made it clear that no compromise 
with Russia was possible unless China agreed 
to exclude America from Manchuria, Chiang 
canceled the visit to Moscow. 

Over 2 years later, General Rushchin, now 
Soviet Ambassador to China, admitted that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s failure to visit Moscow 
in 1946 was due to the Generalissimo’s loy- 
alty to America, for he said that Chiang had 
decided not to visit Stalin because of “the 
return of General Marshall to China with his 
pockets stuffed with American checks.” 

This accusation was, of course, ridiculously 
untrue. Far from bribing Chiang to resist 
Soviet enticements, Marshall had clamped 
an embargo on American shipments of arms 
and ammunition to China in an effort to 
force Chiang to come to terms with the 
Communists. Chiang Kai-shek’s loyalty to 
America’ ruined him and his Government. 
Because he refused to agree to the exclusion 
of American interests from Manchuria, this 
territory was converted into the base for 
Communist operations, first against China, 
then against us in the Korean war. 
Throughout this period of warfare against 
Nationalist China, the Communists received 
powerful assistance from some 65,000 Korean 
troops, under Li Hung-kwang, and trained 
by Russian officers, some of whom were vet- 
erans of Stalingrad. The fighting abilities 
of the North Koreans, who killed or wounded 
nearly 40,000 Americans in 1950, were due 
in large part to their experience in fighting 
our Chinese allies. 





Substitute for Blood Plasma Discovery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the wonderful dis- 
covery recently made at Marquette Uni- 
versity. As a result of the experiments 
in the Marquette University Medical 
School, it now appears that it may be 
possible to substitute okra for blood 
plasma to replace blood losses in patients 
suffering from shock, burns, or bleeding. 

If this use of okra proves successful in 
human beings as it has already proved 
successful in dogs, medicine will have 
made great strides for its simplifying 
the methods of assisting people who need 
external supplementary blood supplies. 

I include herewith two articles, one 
which appeared in the January 28 edi- 
tion of the Washington Evening Star, 
and another which appeared in the Jan- 





uary 28 edition of the Milwaukee 
Journal: 
[From the W: Star of 


January 28, 1951) 
SusstITuTs For BLoop PLasMa Maps or OKRA 
Founp ErrscTive 
MILwavKss, January 27—A substitute for 
blood plasma made of okra, a green vegetable 
plant, was announced tonight by Marquette 

University. 

Dr. John Hirschboeck, dean of the Mar- 
quette Medical School, said the discovery 
was made by Dr. Hiram B. Benjamin, anatomy 
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instructor. The substitute of powdered okra, 
he added, has been used successfully in dogs 
and is being purified to meet the standards 
of the Federal Food and Drugs Act for trial 
on human patients. 

Plasma, the liquid part of blood before 
clotting, is needed to replace blood losses 
in patients suffering from shock, burns, or 
bleeding. Whole human blood also is used. 

Dr. Benjamin, experimenting with okra in 
the treatment of ulcers, made his discovery 
while working on a test dog. The, animal 
was under anesthesia after a previous experi- 
ment in which it was bled. A huge injection 
of the okra product into the dog’s blood 
stream revived the animal, Subsequent ex- 
periments with dogs confirmed the scientist's 
theory. 

Okra is a green vegetable very common in 
the Southern States. It grows 2 to 8 feet in 
height and bears pods 4 to 6 inches in length. 

According to Dr. Benjamin, the substitute 
for plasma was prepared by grinding the pods 
and then removing the waxes and fats with 
ether and alcohol. 

Unlike human plasma, the okra substitute 
need not be refrigerated for storage. 

Working with Dr. Benjamin in the develop- 
ment were Dr. Harry K. Ihrig, vice president 
in charge of research at the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co.; Walter Zeit, director of 
Marquette’s anatomy department; and Ron- 
ald Roth, a Marquette student. 


{From the Milwaukee Journal of January 28, 
1951] 

Boop PLASMA SUBSTITUTE DEVELOPED AT MAR- 
QUETTE—Propuct Is MapE From OKRA BY 
ScrenTist aT UNIVERSITY—TEsts INDICATE 
ADVANTAGES 
A cheap and limitless source of lifesaving 

blood plasma has been discovered in a com- 

mongarden vegetable by a Marquette Uni- 
versity Medical School research team. 

The Marquette researchers found in okra— 
the gumbo in chicken gumbo soup—a sub- 
stitute that is said to be better than the 
original. 

Plasma is the fluid portion of the blood 
before clotting. Administered as a transfu- 
sion to victims of shock after injury, surgery, 
bomb blast, or other tissue damage, it is an 
invaluable aid to survival. Heretofore, its 
only source has been whole human blood. 


SAME BENEFICIAL EFFECTS 


Tn tests on animals, the okra substitute ap- 
pears to have the same beneficial effects as 
plasma. 

It does not carry a harmful virus as some 
plasma does. 

It is stable, and can be stored for long 
periods without refrigeration. 

Tt can be prepared as a powder for storage. 
Less than an ounce of the powder, mixed 
with sterile salt water, is the equivalent of 
&@ quart of plasma. 

It can be produced with existing facilities 
in drug-processing plants and some food- 
processing factories. 

DISCOVERED BY DR. BENJAMIN 


The plasma substitute was discovered by 
Dr. Hiram B. Benjamin, a member of the 


K. Ihrig, formerly a physical chemist 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., and now vice presi- 
dent in charge of research at the Allis- 
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Whole blood, plasma or a substitute is 
needed frequently to replace fluid lost from 
the blood stream. For this reason, a plasma 
substitute might be a lifesaver if kept in 
police squad cars. Officers trained in trans- 
fusion technique could use the substitute 
at an accident scene before an ambulance 
arrived. 

HAS SEVERAL ADVANTAGES 

The okra substitute seems to be just the 
thing that civil defense officials have been 
seeking. In Milwaukee alone, doctors have 
estimated that about 300,000 units of plasma 
would be needed urgently the first 24 hours 
after an atomic bomb was dropped on the 
city. Such amounts are not available; if 
they were, the cost would be too high to 
buy them. 

Dr. Benjamin was doing research with okra 
for treating ulcers about 2 years ago when 
he first saw the possibilities of the vege- 
table as a plasma substitute. 

He was making a standard research test 
to determine how much of a drug it takes 
to kill an animal—the minimum lethal dose, 
test. The test dog, “Annie Okra,” had been 
bled for a previous experiment and was 
under anesthesia when Dr. Benjamin in- 
jected a dose of the okra product into the 
animal’s blood stream. 

Instead of dying, Annie began to come 
out of the anesthesia and recovered re- 
markably. It was then that the doctor con- 
ceived the idea that the okra substance 
might be an excellent plasma substitute. 


USED AS SOUP THICKENER 


Okra is a kind of hibiscus; its botanical 
name is “hibiscus esculentus.” It grows to 
a height of 2 to 8 feet and bears pods 
4 to 6 inches long. Powder made from the 
pods is used for thickening soups, and the 
seeds sometimes are roasted as a coffee 
substitute. Okra is the second largest crop 
of the south. It grows as far north as Wis- 
consin, where it is raised by home gardeners, 
but not commercially. 

Dr. Benjamin made the plasma substitute 
by grinding up the pod and removing the 
waxes and fats with ether and alcohol. The 
remaining material was suspended in water, 
then purified. The plasma powder was 
made by precipitation or freezing. 

REMOVED 72 PERCENT OF BLOOD 

Okra “plasma” is a complex sugar—a poly- 
saccharide. Unlike the Swedish plasma sub- 
stitute, dextran, the molecules of the okra 
product are of uniform size. They are large 
enough so that they are not excreted from 
the body, but not so large that they damage 
body cells: The chief difficulty with dextran 
is the high cost, a result of tight patent con- 
trol by a Swedish firm. Dextran, on which 
the Pabst Brewing Co. is doing research, is 
excreted by microorganisms ordinarily found 
in the sugar-refining process. 

In Dr. Benjamin's work with dogs he re- 
moved as much as 72 percent of an animal’s 
blood and brought about its recovery with 
the plasma substitute. In one experiment a 
dog stopped breathing for 5 minutes—as 
close to death as is generally thought pos- 
sible—aiid was brought back. It would have 
died without the transfusion. 

A dog’s normal blood pressure is 150 to 160 
millimeters of mercury. Dr. Benjamin re- 
duced this to 27 millimeters by bleeding and 
kept it there for relatively long periods. The 
animal’s heart was fluttering and it was 
close to death. Transfusion with the okra 
product saved the dog. 


MARQUETTE MAY GET PATENT 


Drs. Benjamin and Roth were helped in 
preparing the powder form of the substitute 
by Darwin Kaestner and Joseph N. Jacquse, 
chemists at Lakeside Laboratories, Inc., of 
Milwaukee. 

Dr. Benjamin has applied for a patent on 
the “plasma.” If it is granted, the patent 
will be turned’ over to Marquette, which will 


license manufacturers of the product and 
control its quality. Marquette would receive 
royalties, which would be used to finance 
research at the university. 

Dr. Benjamin is a native of Austria. He 
Was graduated from the University of Roches- 
ter (New York) and from Marquette Medi- 
cal School in 1930. He practiced privately in 
Milwaukee and served in the Navy in World 
War II. After his release from service he en- 
tered Marquette graduate school and in 1949 
received a master of science degree. Since 
then he has been a full-time member of 
the anatomy department staff. 


Assistance for Domestic Mines Essential 
for National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the pending seriousness of world con- 
ditions and also the lackadaisical atti- 
tude of our own bureaus relative to the 
naticnal stockpile, the lack of strategic 
metals, and the lack of help given to our 
domestic mines, I have today sent the 
following letter to Mr. Harrison. It is 
my hope that every Member of the 
House of Representatives will read this 
message and support me on legislation 
which will recognize our western mines 
and our national defense: 


January 31, 1951. 
Hon. WriLt1amM HENRY HakRIson, 
Administrator, 
Defense Production Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harrison: As a Member of Con- 
gress from a mining State I am fully aware 
of the problems and needs of small-mine 
operators and the basic requirements of any 
Government program that may be conducted 
for the purpose of obtaining maximum pro- 
duction from the mines and undeveloped 
mineral deposits of the United States. 

Although the Defense Production Act of 
1950 provides the President with broad pow- 
ers to encourage and expand exploration, de- 
velopment, and the production of minerals 
and metals from domestic deposits, I am 
alarmed and discouraged to find that the 
defense-minerals program as it is now plan- 
ned and functioning is not intended to be 
an all-out program to obtain the maximum 
production of strategic and critical minerals 
and metals from domestic sources. 

I call your attention to the policies out- 
lined by Dr. James Boyd, Administrator of the 
Defense Minerals Administration, in an ad- 
dress before the annual m2mbers’ meeting 
of the American Mining Congress in New 
York City on December 5, 1950. These poli- 
cies, in effect, exclude probably 95 percent or 
more of the active and potential small-mine 
operators from obtaining any materal assist- 
ance under the defense-minerals program. 

One policy announced in the DMA press 
release of December 5, 1950, that automatic- 
ally excludes small mines from considera- 
tion and participation under the production 
program conducted by the DMA, is as follows: 

“The applicant for certification of a pur- 
chase contract * * * will be required to 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of the 
Defense Minerals Administration that ore re- 
serves * * * are available and adequate 
to fulfill the requested contract, and the ap- 
Plicant will be required to satisfy the De- 
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fense Minerals Administration that he can 
meet a firm delivery schedule.” 

Few small -1ines, especially those that are 
inactive, have sufficient developed ore re- 
serves to optain a negotiated contract of any 
consequence or duration and probably fewer 
still could satisfy the DMA on the matter 
of meeting a firm delivery schedule. 

Those familiar with small mining enter- 
prises know that such operations, in com- 
parison to the larger enterprises, generally 
are conducted on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Financial limitations, size of operations, and 
the physical characteristics of many small 
mine-ore bodies are handicaps that generally 
make it impractical if not impossible for most 
small mines to develop known ore reserves 
more than several months ahead of ore ex- 
traction. This, in turn, prevents small-mine 
operators from estimating their future min- 
ing costs, average grades of ore, rates of 
production, and potentialities with any de- 
gree of accuracy. It was found that most 
small mines operating under the premium- 
price plan for copper, lead, and zinc dur- 
ing World War II, when presenting data in 
support of their requests for premium-price 
assignments invariably, and to their great 
disadvantage, underestimated future operat- 
ing costs and overestimated anticipated 
grades of ore and rates of production. 

You probably realize that the amount of 
currently known ore reserves at a particular 
property is not of itself any indication what- 
soever of the potentialities of a mining prop- 
erty and its ability to produce under an 
appropriate incentive system. 

Dr. Boyd also announced in the DMA press 
release of December 5, 1950, that— 

“Projects to be approved by the Defense 
Minerals Administration must, in its judg- 
ment, show definite promise of yielding ma- 
terial * * * in amounts that will signifi- 
cantly improve the mineral supply position 
for national defense.” 

It is a foregone conclusion that this policy 
also would exclude all small-mining enter- 
prises from the benefits of incentive assist- 
ance under the defense-minerals program. 
While the production of any one small-min- 
ing operation would be insignificant inso- 
far as improving the mineral supply posi- 
tion of the United States, the total produc- 
tion obtainable from several hundred or 
several thousand small mines under an in- 
centive system adapted to their needs would 
be considerable. 

Based on the experience record of World 
War II and the known requirements of 
small-mining operations, it appears conclu- 
sive to me that in order to activate and ob- 
tain substantial amounts of minerals and 
metals from thousands of small mines and 
undeveloped mineral deposits in the United 
States it will be necessary to effectuate 
methods of assistance adaptable to the 
needs and abilities of small-mine enterprises, 
as follows: 

1. For small copper, lead, and zinc mines, 
an incentive program similar to the premium- 
price plan for copper, lead, and zinc as it 
was conducted and administered at the 
termination of the plan on June 30, 1947, but 
with necessary improvements. 

2. For small mines producing minerals and 
metals other than copper, lead, and zinc, 
purchase programs patterned after those con- 
ducted by the Metals Reserve Company of 
the RFC during World War II, with their re- 
tarding and objectionable features removed. 

3. Exploration assistance and liberal de- 
velopment loans as were provided during and 
following World War II. However, this type 
of assistance would prove of little value to 
most small mines without the programs pro- 
posed in items (1) and (2). 

In view of the current minerals and metals 
shortages, the still greater shortages in pros- 
pect for the future, and the growing list of 
orders and regulations cutting back and 
controlling the use of minerals and metals, 
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I find it impossible to reconcile the fact that 
the Federal Government has not embarked 
upon an all-out and effective program to 
obtain the maximum production of min- 
erals and metals from the mineral deposits 
of the United States, both large and small. 
What is being done is too little and it is fast 
becoming too late. 

In order to improve the mineral supply 
position of the United States to a much 
greater extent than is otherwise possible 
and as a matter of equity, I strongly urge 
that present policies and methods of admin- 
istering incentive assistance to the minerals 
industry by the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration be changed from those designed to 
favor and essist only the larger and more 
substantial enterprises to policies and 
methods which encourage and readily enable 
full participation by small mining enter- 
prises. 

In my opinion either the passage of H. R. 
976 or 8. 240, Eighty-first Congress, as an 
amendment to the Defense Production Act, 
or drafting its text in the form of an Execu- 
tive order to be issued under the broad 
authority of that act, would promptly cure 
most of the ills which beset mineral produc- 
tion at this time. Had this been done last 
September, the present mess the Defense 
Minerals Administration has gotten us into 
would have been avoided. 

Many Members of Congress are becoming 
highly incensed at the situation. Should 
there be no intention of correcting the con- 
ditions which I have brought to your atten- 
tion, I would appreciate receiving a full ex- 
planation for the reasons involved. In the 
event that material changes are to be made 
in the defense-minerals program, I would like 
to be fully informed of the same. 

Yours very truly, 
Watrter S. Barinc, 
Congressman From Nevada. 





Ambassador Robert Butler Resigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been advised of the resignation as Am- 
bassador to Cuba from the United States 
of the Honorable Robert Butler. His 
resignation is a great loss to our foreign 
service and Cuba has lost a real, under- 
standing friend. In spite of his resigna- 
tion I hope the future will find Mr. 
Butler soon again in the service of our 
country, especially during the present 
crisis. Before and during the war this 
great American has contributed much to 
our Nation’s cause. In peace he has 
been one of our outstanding industrial- 
ists. Those of us who have had the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Butler extend 
to him much happiness in whatever 
future pursuits he may follow. Our 
Cuban neighbors have learned to love, 
respect, and admire Mr. Butler during 
his service as our representative in that 
country. This admiration is reflected in 
the following three editorials which I 
insert as part of my remarks: 

[From the Diario de la Marina, Habana, 
Cuba, of January $1, 1951] 
[Translation] 

DEPARTURE OF AMBASSADOR BUTLER 

The news of the day is the resignation of 
Mr. Butler who, for personal reasons, has 
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given up his high position as Ambassador of 
the United States of America to Cuba. 
Being a distinguished engineer and indus- 
trialist and leader in naval construction, it 
is natural that he would feel it necessary to 
give his services to his countrymen along 
those same lines which, in the past have in- 
cluded the very important Farragut Naval 
Training Station, the second largest in the 
United States, which Mr. Butler constructed 
for his country shortly after Pearl Harbor. 
He also built the great chemical arsenal in 
the State of Alabama. 

Now, faced with further totalitarian 
aggression, equally as traitorous and with 
the same sinister of a third world 
war, it is natural that this diplomat should 
want to give his best services to his country 
which also, in a sense, means serving the 
community of free nations which are now 
mobilizing their intelligence, will, and re- 
sources for the international defense of 
liberty and for the rights of man. 

Yet, for Cuba, the absence of an Am- 
bassador of such high personal and cultural 
qualifications as those possessed by Mr. But- 
ler, will be sad. He has gained the friend- 
ship, the confidence, and the esteem of all 
real Cubans. When loyalty and a spirit 
of cooperation and reciprocal service is used 
in the cultivation of good relations between 
countries, there is also gained a harvest of 
understanding and sincere friendship. That 
is what occurred when Mr. Butler took his 
first diplomatic post in Australia. In Can- 
berra they called him “an Ambassador to 
and from,” referring to his fine work so that 
the people of the United States should know 
the people of Australia better. He has done 


University of Villanova that of the Ambas- 
sadors to Cuba none has been as good as 
Ambassador Butler. 

The President expressed regret over the 
departure of the Ambassador of the United 
States to Cuba, calling him also the Cuban 
Ambassador to the United States. He re- 
iterated the same sentiments of the Ambas- 
sador’s good will which inspired his reputa 
tion in Australia. 

Some of the fruits of the Ambassado 
diligent work have been in the sale 1 
of the surplus sugar which was sold 
don and paid for with American 
He was able to accomplish this with the co- 
operation of our representatives. President 
Prio also called attention to the incident 
when the statue of Marti was profaned, and 
the action taken by Mr. Butler in the name 
of his country when he offered profound ex- 
pressions of regret to the apostle. He did 
this without waiting for instructions from 
his chancery. 

In cultural and economic fields we have 
found Ambassador Butler always cooperat- 
ing and offering efficient suggestions drawn 
from his technical abilities to Cuban engi- 
neers with the hope that his suggestions 
could be used for the development of con- 
structive plans for the country in an effort 
to stabilize and expand its economy on per- 
manent foundations. Mr. Butler also showed 
his good intentions toward Cuba, leaving 
his permanent seal at the University of St. 
Thomas of Villanova, which college recently 
honored him with an honorary degree. He 
was also honored by them with homage at a 
dinner. 

These private universities, the wings of the 
future of Cuba, along with the official uni- 
versities, have in the rapid and grekt devel- 
opment of St. Thomas of Villanova Uni- 
versity a very high example. That is why, 
Ambassador Butler, looking toward the cul- 
tural improvement with the idea of estab- 
lishing firm and realistic foundations, has 
made the important suggestion that chemi- 
cal industrial engineering be made part of 
the curriculum of the university because of 
the high importance these professions would 
have on the expansion and diversification of 


ne 





the country’s economy. This advice is timely 
and sound. It might also include mining 
engineering. 

A man of enterprise is aware of the fact 
that greater employment and permanent 
prosperity for a more generous material life 
are to be found technical progress 
and research in the development of national 
resources, together with the spiritual and 
moral uplifting of the community and con- 
tributing to more employment and perma- 
nent prosperity. 

The above are a few phases and a few facts 
which illustrate the personality of Mr. Rob- 
ert Butler. Both place him among the good 
and sincere friends 6f Cuba. And the Cu- 
bans will look upon his departure with the 
same reciprocal feeling of friendship. 


[From Informacion, Habana, Cuba, January 
31, 1951] 
[Translation ] 
Our Aprev to Mr. Buriter—He Is a Goon 


FRIEND or CuBA—HE FuLiy UNDERSTOOD 
Our PROBLEMS 


The Ambassador of the United States in 
Cuba, Mr. Robert Butler, for personal reasons, 
as is announced by the White House, has re- 
signed his diplomatic post to return to pri- 
vate life. His letter of resignation addressed 
to President Truman, as well as the latter's 
reply accepting it, which we published in yes- 
terday’s edition, are not only two examples 
of human documents but in the text of both 
letters it is stated once again and the mutual 
understanding that exists between Cuba and 
the United States is recognized. Mr. Butler, 
up to the last moment, has served further to 
strengthen this solid and constructive 
friendship between both countries. 

What may be considered as Ambassador 
Butler’s last official appearance was his at- 
tendance at the banquet of the father who 
directs Villanova University, which was 
tendered to the President of the Republic, 
Dr. Prio Socarras, for having sponsored and 
promulgated the law authorizing private 
universities, the bill which led to the law 
having been drafted by Dr. Angel Fernandez 
Varela. In this gathering the 
chief of state, with his customary gener- 
osity and serene spirit of justice, made a 
brief summary of Mr. Butler’s activities in 
Cuba, emphasizing that,,in his opinion, he 
has been the best representative of the 
United States here, in spite of the fact that 
there have been other ambassadors who 
have done a wonderful task for the benefit 
of both countries. After referring to differ- 
ent matters in which the participation of 
Mr. Butler was final and served the just as- 
piration of Cuba in her relation with the 
United States, he spoke the following words 
which are the greatest homage that can be 
rendered an American diplomat: 

“That is why it is to be regretted that 
the Ambassador of the United States in 
Cuba, and what is more, the Ambassador of 
Cuba to the United States, is leaving us. I 
am at least consoled by the fact that Am- 
bassador Butler is surely going to render 
greater services in his country and whatever 
he does or wherever he lives, Cuba can count 
on a friend. And that is why I do not 
bid adieu to a friend, but to a brother.” 

The activities of Mr. Butler here have evi- 


immediately realized what the basic needs 
of our country, in its relations with the coun- 
try that he represented; were. His action 
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nomic order so that when financial trans- 
actions were entered into, especially in con- 
nection with sugar, they would not be detri- 
mental to the future of our main national 


industry. 

With a foot already in the stirrups, Am- 
bassador Butler called on President Prio. In 
his statements following his conference, 
which we also published in yesterday's edi- 
tion, the American diplomat once again 
proved that he was a good friend of Cuba 
and that he was fully aware of its internal 
situation as regards its possibilities in case 
of war. Referring to the United States, he 
said that his county was “perfectly aware 
of the fact that, in the event of war, the 
United Nations should be faced with the ex- 
treme emergency of a war. Cuba is not in 
a position of furnishing large military forces 
and maintain order within its own frontiers 
to control the subversive elements that 
might exist within the country. It’s coop- 
eration with the United States should pri- 
marily be in the economic field. 

Those words reflect the true internal sit- 
uation of Cuba in the event of a war, and it 
is very proper that the same were spoken by 
such an impartial criterion as that of the 
representative of the United States. That is 
why Ambassador Butler, who knows our 
problem so well, is departing from Cuba and 
leaving behind him a trail of sympathy and 
affection and a memory which time will not 
be able to obliterate. 


— 


[From the Habana (Cuba) Post of January 
$1, 1951] 


A Goop FRIEND LEAVES 


When Ambassador Butler leaves Cuba 
about a fortnight hence, after having re- 
signed from the diplomatic service, Cuba will 
miss a good friend. 

Practically from the moment of his ar- 
rival Mr. Butler began his efforts to aid 
Cuba's industrial development. Many peo- 
ple, particularly members of the press, will 
recall his showing of a color film taken in 
Australia which depicted what that country 
from “down under” had done to develop its 
agriculture and industry. Mr. Butler’s words 
seem still fresh, “That can be done here too.” 

From that moment the departing Ambas- 
sador, who has had ample experience and 
success in the industrial field, has been con- 
stantly striving to aid Cuba in its economic 
development. His interest in furthering pro- 
duction of kenaf is outstanding. An album 
of mills for the industrialization of kenaf 
brought the query, “Do you think that would 
be successful here?” “Why not?” was his 
rapid answer, demonstrative of a deep con- 
viction that Cuba can produce and industrial- 
ize the fiber necessary for making the bags 
for its sugar crop as well as for other articles. 

It is not only in the industrial field that 
Mr. Butler has endeavored to help Cuba. He 
has, since he came here striven unceasingly 
to make Cuban-American relations still bet- 
ter. He has had some difficult problems to 
solve, and solved them superbly. 

Officials, businessmen, and the Cuban 
people regret the Ambassador’s departure. 
How he has endeared himself to officials is 
exemplified in President Prio’s remarks at a 
dinner tendered the Ambassador Monday 
night by the priests and officials of Villanova 
University, whose establishment he aided. 
The President called him, “my brother” and 
went on to relate how, at a time when Cuba 
felt gloom under a surplus of sugar on hand, 
Mr. Butler was instrumental in getting cred- 
its for soft currency countries to purchase 
Cuba's surplus. This was of great benefit not 
only to producers of sugar, but to the Cuban 
people at large whose dependence on sugar 
is practically absolute. 

The social world will also miss the Am- 
bassador, who with his charming and tal- 
ented wife and their simpatica daughter 
maqe many sincere friends. 

We feel that though Mr. Butler will leave, 
he will always think of Cuba and that at 


every opportunity will endeavor to be of 
service to this Nation. 

In thus taking an interest in Cuba’s wel- 
fare and lending aid wherever possible, Mr. 
Butler has proven an able diplomat and 
served his country well. For he has further 
intensified that traditional friendliness of 
the two peoples which some elements under 
influences inimical to democracy would de- 
stroy. 

We wish Mr. Butler, and feel convinced 
that it is also the wish of all Cubans, that 
he may attain the same large measure of 
success in any new enterprise as he has in 
diplomacy. 


Waste and Inefficiency in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER: 


Waste and inefficiency are still the watch- 
words and battle cry of the Truman Fair 
Deal. 

At a time when the people of America 
face the greatest burden ever imposed upon 
a tax-paying public, we find the bureau- 
crats seeking to embark on another boon- 
doggling expedition which will nullify every 
sacrifice made by the people during this 
New Deal-Fair Deal created emergency. 

The Republican-controlled Eightieth Con- 
gress balanced the Federal budget for the 
first time in approximately 20 years and 
reduced Federal taxes to permit the flow of 
risk capital. The Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress realized the necessity for a strong mili- 
tary defense and provided funds for a 70- 
group Air Force; it recognized the need for 
adequate housing facilities and sought to 
ease the critical housing shortage. Each of 
these accomplishments has been scuttled by 
President Trurian and his army of double- 
talking, power-mad bureaucrats. 

This is the same type of bureaucracy that 
killed little pigs, plowed under row after 
row of cotton, thus creating a scarcity 
through which public money could be paid 
in subsidies for the patent purpose of buy- 
ing votes. 

Today, in the midst of what President 
Truman chooses to term a “great emergency,” 
it is still politics and waste with his adminis- 
tration. Never was there a more crying need 
for housing facilities in view of our indus- 
trial and military expansion created by this 
present crisis. 

In the face of this need comes the latest 
instance of the Truman gang's waste and 
inefficiency. It is a recommendation of 
William Henry Harrison, National Production 
Authority Administrator, that the property 
of the Lustron Corp. of Columbus, Ohio, be 
turned over to the Navy Department to be 
used as an assembling plant for the North 
American Aviation Co. 

The North American Aviation Co. is now 
beginning occupation of the buildings ad- 
jacent to Lustron for construction of air- 
planes. I am advised further that North 
American Aviation Co. does not even hope 
to be in production for a period of 16 to 18 
months. As a matter of fact, I am told the 
company cannot be tooled and ready to start 
operation in less than 12 months. 

At a time when housing is one of the most 
critical problems facing our country and 
while mothers are writing to me about their 
sons who are in training in the Air Force 
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at Larkland Air Base, Tex., and other fields, 
and who are sleeping in tents in near zero 
weather, Mr. Harrison's proposal constitutes 
inexcusable and wanton waste of public 
money. 

The North American Co. requires only 200,- 
000 square feet of space for additional pro- 
duction purposes, yet Mr. Harrison would 
revert to WPA days and plow under approxi- 
mately 900,000 square feet of floor space and 
destroy millions of dollars worth of valuable 
machinery which could be utilized in turning 
out 100 prefrabricated houses every 24 hours. 

Defense agencies today are spending $39 
per square foot for houses outside the con- 
fines of the United States. The Lustron 
Corp. proposes to construct similar houses, 
which require no upkeep, for $25 per square 
foot, a saving of $14 per square foot to the 
American taxpayer. 

It is almost impossible to imagine the 
stupidity of a proposal to waste this floor 
space when it cannot possibly be put in use 
for approximately 18 months. 

I wonder how many similar projects are 
in the making. If that is a pattern the 
multibillion dollar budget request of the 
administration will be only a small ante in 
our international poker game. 

There is another crying need in this Na- 
tion, in addition to housing and military 
preparedness. That is the need for com- 
petent leadership. And when and if that 
leadership is obtained, we must remove the 
shackles that are placed on it by underlings 
whose patriotism is exemplified only in a re- 
vival of the “tax, spend, and elect” theme. 


United States Government Asked To Buy 
Almonds Crowded by Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Chicago Enterprise Record of 
January 24, 1951: 


UntTep States GOVERNMENT ASKED To Buy 
ALMONDS CROWDED BY IMPORTS 


SacRAMENTO.—Faced with continued heavy 
imports of Mediterranean almonds, the Cali- 
fornia Almond Growers Exchange has peti- 
tioned the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for assistance to the California al- 
mond industry under section 32 of the AAA. 

D. R. Bailey, general manager of the 
grower-owned exchange organization, per- 
sonally filed the application in Washington 
Tuesday. It calls for a diversion purchase 
of almonds displaced from normal trade 
channels by excessive importations. Bailey 
pointed out that imports during the past 60 
days have been greater than in any like 
period during the past 25 years. 

Earlier in the season, in its recommenda- 
tion to the Secretary of Agriculture concern- 
ing the marketing of the 1950 crop, the Al- 
mond Control Board had expressed the 
opinion that the State’s entire production 
could be marketed successfully provided im- 
ports were held at or below a season tctal 
of 5,000,000 shelled pounds. 

Imports have already exceeded 7,240,000 
pounds of shelled almonds, and have been 
entering the United States at the rate of 
approximately 500,000 pounds per week dur- 
ing the last 2 months. Unless the rate of 
importation during the first 4 months of the 
1950-51 crop year is curtailed, the season's 
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imports will reach a total of 18,000,000 to 
20,000,000 pounds of shelled almonds. 

Imports for the week ending January 18 
totaled 497,444 shelled pounds, with ap- 
proximately 485,000 pounds of this total 
originating in Spain. Until last week im- 
ports from Spain have not been a factor 
in the domestic market during the past two 
seasons, and exchange officials here attrib- 
uted the significant increase to the removal 
of the countervailing duty on Spanish al- 
monds on November 16. 

Subsidies paid by the Spanish Govern- 
ment to almond exporters had led to the im- 
position of the countervailing duty in No- 
vember 1948. 

In addition to the present application for 
the diversion purchase of almonds, the 
growers also have before the Tariff Commis- 
sion a petition for import quotas. An 
interim report published by the Commission 
on November 24, 1950, stated that the effects 
of imports on the domestic market were un- 
der continuing investigation. 





Can We Stop Communism? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following toastmaster 
talk by Dr. C. O. Watkins, reprinted 
from the Sidney (Mont.) Herald: 

Can We Stor COMMUNISM? 

(Toastmaster talk by Dr. C. O. Watkins) 


You have heard many times that commu- 
nism is a people’s movement. Our society 
is made up of a great number of people’s 
movements. 

If we are to understand communism, we 
must know more about the basic nature of 
the people’s movements. The term, “peo- 
ple’s movement,” in itself means little. 

All peopie’s movements can be divided into 
two types—free movements and ideological 
movements, Each type has some particular 
purpose it hopes to accomplish. They dif- 
fer only in the basic method used to accom- 
Plish that purpose. 

Communism is an ideological movement, 
and if we are to stop it, we must learn more 
about the basic nature of such movements, 
What are some ideological people’s move- 
ments? 

There is socialism, there is Christianity 
and other spiritual movements, there is the 
Townsend movement of a little different 
nature, to mention only a few. 

What are some free people’s movements? 
Our labor unions, our service clubs; in fact, 
any movement which does not have a firm 
ideological basis. 

All ideological movements have one thing 
in common: They are all constructed 
around ideas. In the frailer movements 
these are ideas thrown together rather 
loosely, but the stronger ones have a firm, 
well-defined, ideological core, usually in the 
form of a philosophical teaching or doctrine. 
One of the basic weaknesses of an ideological 
movement is that its ideas by which a pur- 
pose is to be accomplished are regarded as 
more important than actual accomplish- 
ment of the purpose, 

Free social movements are built around a 
given purpose, but there is no sacred way or 
fixed ideological formula that must be used 
to accomplish that purpose. 

The strength with which we have built 
our great society is found in this fact. 





But also, it is the same facts which make us 
weak in warding off the threat of the Com- 
munist scourge today. We lack the unity of 
a society built around a firm ideological 
core. 

To understand communism, it is best to 
pick out another ideological movement with 
which to compare it. Then, you must start 
forgetting much you know about your way 
of life. 

We can use the Christian movement for 
comparison, if you will keep three impor- 
tant differences in mind: 

1. Christianity is a spiritual movement 
while communism is a social one, thus in a 
temporal realm. 

2. The missionary methods of Christianity 
were based upon casual experience or what 
we call the empiric method. The 
methods used by communism to condition 
Marxist minds are scientific and perhaps were 
developed in the laboratories of the Pavlo- 
vian institutions of Russia. . 

3. You must keep in mind that the ulti- 
mate effect of the Christian movement is 
good. The ultimate effect of the Commu- 
nist movement, if it succeeds in capturing 
the world, will be tragic and carry our society 
back to the level of the Middle Ages, per- 
haps in but one century. 

That statement can be well supported by 
logic and historical fact, but to do so would 
take time. For now, I ask you to accept it. 
If you will keep these three points in mind 
we can use the Christian movement for our 
comparison, so that we might understand 
communism better. 

Now start forgetting. Forget national 
boundaries if you want to understand com- 
munism, The only boundary communism 
knows is between the minds of the Marxist 
and the non-Marxist. 

Christianity knows no national boundaries; 
it knows only the boundaries between the 
Christian and non-Christian. Forget na- 
tional, State, and local governments as you 
know them. In communism, they govern 
nothing because the teachings of Marx is 
the governmental authority. The national, 
State, and local governments are only police 
forees. Their function is only to enforce the 
Marxist doctrine. 

The Christian church has the same type of 
government. There the teachings of Christ 
are the actual authority. The function of 
church government on all levels is but to 
preserve and carry out the teachings of 
Christ. 

If you would understand communism, for- 
get the importance of democracy. The sys- 
tem by which the government is formed 
under a Communist society is unimportant, 
The government governs nothing, anyway. 
They perhaps are, or at least could be, demo- 
cratic and it would change matters but 
slightly. Most church governments are 
democratically selected, but it is unimpor- 
tant. In communism, as in the church, only 
those are elected to office who are ardent 
supporters of the central doctrine because it 
is their responsibility to preserve and carry 
out its teachings. 

I could go on drawing parallels, but what 
you want to know is: Can we stop commu- 
nism, and if so, how? 

To answer that question, let me ask you 


stopping Christianity? Could you stop it 
by armed force? Could you stop it by di- 
plomacy? Could you stop it by a treaty? 
Could you 
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years, there has been but little Christian 
penetration of the Moslem or Hindu lands. 

Christianity filled a great spiritual vacuum 
that existed throughout half the world. To- 
day Marxism is filling an ideological social, 
vacuum because we do not give the formula 
of our way of life ideological expression. 
Despite the great need of military might 
today to defend ourselves from military ag- 
gression, no amount of military power will 
fill that vacuum. 

Here I make my first point: The only way 
to stop the Communist people’s movement 
is by building another people’s movement 
in the area of social nt. In short, 
we must build a people's movement to pro- 
tect our way of life. 

If we are to build a people’s movement, 
what kind of an ideological core will we 
build it around? For the past 800 years, we 
have had uninterrupted social progress. 
There must be some basic reason for our 
great progress in the foundations of our 
social structure. Some ideas that exist as 
a foundation to our way of life which we 
are today unaware of must be the answer. 
What has been the secret formula of our 
800 years of uninterrupted social progress? 

So far as I know, our basic formula does 
not even have a name. But it has been 
our method for the past eight centuries to 
find the solution to every social problem 
through free investigation and experimenta- 
ti n, to repeat the process again and again, 
to find yet better solutions, and all without 
regard for any preconceived ideological so- 
cial doctrine. Using this formula, we have 
learned to solve social problems better than 
any other people in history, and until today, 
hardly any among our people suffers indig- 
nities or inhumanities. That formula is sup- 
ported by logic and 800 years of history. 
That formula is the sleeping giant which is 
the ideological foundation of our way of 
life. 

My second point is this: Today, we must 
raise that formula to the level of a primary 
principle and build a le’s movement 
around it. If we do not do this, it will be 
replaced by Marxism. 

If my construction is right, and I believ 
it is, we have determined certain things: 

1. If communism is to be stopped, we 
must build a people's movement. 

2. If we are to build a people’s movement 
to stop communism, we must build it around 
those basic ideas which are the foundations 
of our way of life. 

3. If we are to build a people’s movement 
to stop communism around these sleeping 
giants, we must do it soon, 





Comparison of Draft Age and Length of 
Military Service in Atlantic Pact 
Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
thinking people of America are deeply 
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Mr. Speaker, with leave to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting a letter from a 
woman in my district, typical of many 
letters I have been receiving, which, in 
an able and intelligent manner, ex- 
presses, in my judgment, the voice and 
thinking of millions of American women. 
The Members of Congress must find the 
right answers to as many of these ques- 
tions as possible in the interest of our 
Nation. 

The letter follows: 


Hon. Congressman CHARLES VURSELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dsar CONGRESSMAN VURSELL: Several 
months before and on November 7, every 
woman in this community and district left 
their household duties and helped elect our 
present Senators and Congressman, because 
we knew we were putting into office men 
who would stand up and debate for what 
issue might come up for the betterment of 
this district, State, and Nation. 

These same women, who have read, done 
research work, and pondered over our pres- 
ent crisis, are now asking our Congressman 
and Senators to stand up and fight for an 
issue which is not only a serious matter for 
today but for our future generations, and 
that is, Why is the United States furnishing 
two-thirds of the manpower in the fight in 
Korea? Why should we furnish men for the 
whole UN? Why should the cream of our 
Nation leave school to make an Army so 
great that it curtails the future generation, 
who will be our future leaders? 

The following compares the proposed De- 
fense Department with those of the Atlantic 
Pact nations: 


Nation 


Luxemburg, Iceland, and Canada 
(volunteer system). 


Are we following the footsteps of England 
or are we still the land of the free? If we 
take these boys at the age of 18 years out of 
their scholastics how many will return and 
finish their education—the percentage will 
be very, very few. 

Already more boys have been killed in 
Korea, for time duration, than in any other 
war. Are we going to make fodder out of 
our youths? World War I—4,744,000 partici- 
pated—131,000 deaths. World War II—16,- 
535,000 participated—409,000 deaths. Com- 
pare this with today’s deaths. Stop, ponder, 
and think over this not for a few minutes, 
but by the hours. 

We, as Americans, have always been proud 
because we believed iti the education of our 
youths; yes, in some cases more than their 
financial status could stand without sacri- 
fices elsewhere, so that our children could 
be able to pick their vocation in life, whether 
it was a teacher, preacher, lawyer, scientist, 
druggist, dentist, or doctor—he was free to 
pick his choice. Are we blindly going to 
stumble into the standards of Europe where 
they know nothing but turmoil and wars? 

They have no choice as to who is elected 
as the President nor any other leader of our 
Government. Should they be forced to give 
up their future plans of life, selecting their 
future vocation, when they are not con- 
sidered old enough nor intéllectual enough 
to give their vote as to who the leaders of 


our Government will be until they are 21 
years old? 

The people proved to you on November 7, 
1950, that a change was needed; let’s not let 
these people down, nor our forefathers, who 
gave us the land of the free, home of the 
brave; so let’s fight for what we know to be 
teat. *:. 5 © 

Is Anna B. Rosenberg, an Austrian-born 
woman, going to tell you and the rest of the 
United States how to run our Government 
without a fight? No; I know you better 
than that. 

Please weigh every measure pro and con, 
hour after hour, before you give your final 
answer. You know what we and the whole 
of the American people want. Don't be in- 
fluenced by anything but your good, sound 
Judgment. What does the future hold if 
this is not accomplished? 

Yours very truly. 


Reduce Expenditures Before Increasing 
Taxes 


EATENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, before 
levying heavier taxes, or even before we 
look for new sources from which to get 
the additional billions we need to bal- 
ance the budget, we should give serious 
consideration to reducing nonessential 
Federal expenditures. Both the Hoover 
Commission and Senator Brrp have 
pointed out where $7,000,000,000 of Fed- 
eral spending can be lopped off from non- 
essential Federal expenditures. Senator 
Byrp in his recent letter to the President 
offered his complete cooperation in any 
move to reduce the expenditures of the 
Government; and in that letter he spelled 
out in minute detail just where and how 
the reductions could be made without in 
any way hampering or hindering the 
national defense. 

Should we not insist that these reduc- 
tions in the nonessential items of the 
budget be made before we consider add- 
ing additional taxes upon our already 
overtaxed people? A_ reduction of 
$7,000,000,000 in Federal spending would 
go a long way to make our task of trying 
to balance the budget less difficult, and at 
the same time it would be much easier 
upon the overburdened American tax- 
payer. We should give the proposed 
$7,000,000,000 reduction in Federal 
spending priority over any new or addi- 
tional taxes in our eflort to obtain a 
balanced budget. 


THEN AND NOW 


In 1940 we had 4,000,000 individuals 
paying personal income taxes; today we 
have 52,000,000 people making personal 
income tax returns to the Government, 
In 1940 a married couple with no chil- 
dren had a tax-exemption allowance of 
$2,500; today the exemption allowance 
is $1,200. In 1940 the tax rate in the 
lowest tax bracket was 4 percent; today 
the tax rate in tre lowest bracket is 20 
percent. In 1940 the top corporation 
tax rate was 19 percent; today it is 47 
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percent, with an excess-profits tax added 
on top of that. In 1940 Uncle Sam col- 
lected a total of $4,000,000,000 in income, 
corporation, and excise taxes from the 
American taxpayers; today Uncle Sam 
collects a total of $55,000,000,000 from 
these same three tax sources. 

Ten years of New Deal bungling in 
both domestic and foreign affairs has 
made these changes in our tax burdens. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with my 
remarks on the need for reducing Fed- 
eral expenditures, I include the following 
statement from Senator Byrp on the 
same subject: 


How To Save $7,000,000,000 
(By Senator Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia) 


When the President said that nondefense 
expenditures would be cut “to the mini- 
mum required to give effective support to 
the defense effort,” I pledged my full sup- 
port. He told news correspondents that he 
welcomes my support but had not examined 
my data because he did not believe I knew 
much about the budget. I may not know 
much about his budget, but as Governor of 
a State which lived within its income, and 
as a United States Senator for 18 years and 
active in the exposure of unessential Fed- 
eral activities, my acquaintance with gov- 
ernmental economy is much longer and more 
intimate than the President’s. He will need 
all the help he can get to keep us from 
financial chaos. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder fore- 
casts for the coming fiscal year expenditures 
of some $75,000,000,000. Including new tax- 
ation already enacted, Federal revenue may 
reach more than $51,000,000,000, and, as- 
suming conditions short of total war, we 
shall have an annual deficit of nearly $25,- 
000,000,C00. It is appalling to contemplate 
continued $25,000,000,000-a-year deficits. 
They must be wiped out or greatly reduced 
by more tax increases and by deep cuts in 
expenditures nonessential to defense. 

Few rivers and harbors, public roads, and 
reclamation projects are essential to the de- 
fense effort. The Post Office Department, 
which has an annual deficit of more than 
half a billion, should be self-supporting, as 
it was during World War Il. About 25 per- 
cent of the domestic-civilian budget is for 
State aid: public assistance, housing, edu- 
cation, agriculture, civil airports, business 
promotion. At this critical period, the ex- 
tent to which these items help the defense 
effort must be the controlling factor. Most 
of them are tied to long-term statutory com- 
mitments, and Congress and the President 
should agree to legislation which repeals, 
amends, or suspends those commitments. 
Some domestic-civilian programs must have 
more money for activities which tie in with 
defense. These include control and allocation 
agencies, labor training, revenue collection, 
and the like. In data I submitted to the 
President, these increases added up to some 
$625,000,000, and no reasonable person would 
deny their necessity. But their inclusion 
must not swell the total of noiidefense items. 
Instead, that total should be—and can be— 
cut by at least $3,600,000,000. 

In my long study of Federal fiscal affairs, 
I found that excessive civilian employment 
was the key to extravagance and inefficiency. 
Today’s worst offender is the Department of 
Defense, where there is one civilian employee 
for every two men in uniform. At the peak 
of World War II, the ratio was one civilian 
for every five uniformed persons. Should 
the Military Establishment cut its estimate 
of 1,250,000 civilian employees by 150,000, 
the saving would be a half billion dollars. 

Neither at home nor abroad are give-away 
programs defense essentials. Foreign eco- 
nomic aid, which this year is $4,000,000,000, 
is due to expire a year hence and already has 
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been withdrawn from Britain. Meanwhile, 
the billions since appropriated for military 
aid overlap ECA programs at many points. 
In the new budget, ECA should not exceed 
commitments already made, and this would 
mean a reduction of $3,500,000,000. 

The savings I have outlined total $7,600,- 
000,000. They can be made if an enlightened 
public opinion makes itself heard. Officials 
who impose austerity upon the American 
people must also practice it. If business as 
usual is out, the same must hold for spend- 
ing as usual. If readers will express their 
convictions on this possible saving of $7,000,- 
000,000 of taxpayers’ money, they will be 
giving helpful guidance to their Representa- 
tives in Congress. 


Résumé or SENATOR Brrv’s Data For Repuc- 
TIONS IN DOMESTIC-CIVILIAN BuDGET ITEMS 


Figures in table below are exclusive of all 
military and related items such as atomic 
energy, merchant marine, stockpile, Coast 
Guard, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. Also exclusive of ECA, vet- 
erans’ costs, and public debt interest. 
Domestic-civilian expenditures by major 

junctions (compared with war, postwar, 

and new emergency fiscal years) 
[In billions of dollars) 





Post- 

War | war 

Expenditure categories, peak,| peri- 
| 1946 | od 


New emer- | Sug- 
gency— jgested 
budg- 


et, 
1948 1080 | 1951 | 1952 


1. Welfare, health, se- 
ence sisisstahennes LO; 19/ 22] 23 1.3 


2. Housing and com- 

munity facilities._.} —. 2 ol «5 68 hdcces 
3. Education and gen- 

eral research... __. 11 el 1 «1 1 
4. Agriculture, includ- 

ing CCC......... 8 -6/ 26) 15 8 
5. Natural resources...} .2 -6/ L2) 12 «4 
6. Transportation and 

communication... .4) L0} L5) 15 «4 
7. Finance, commerce, 

industry.......... | a | 1 oa 4 
OR oe mien 8 o3 2 e2 2 o2 
9. General Govern- 

ll nsnimeecuiniel 1.0 15); 10 10 1.3 

ets oe 26 61 9.4 


In fiscal year 1946 we were descending from 
peak military requirements. In the coming 
fiscal year we shall be ascending in military 
requirements. The total of suggested re- 
ductions for domestic-civillan program ex- 
penditures for the coming fiscal year would 
be approximately 35 percent higher than in 
fiscal year 1946. 


GENERAL COMMENT BY ITEMS 


1. Most welfare reductions would be in 
public assistance and construction grants to 
the States. Contributory social-security sys- 
tem would be unaffected. The total of this 
item, after all reductions, is nearly one-third 
higher than at the end of war. 

2. Calls for elimination of all but essen- 
tial defense housing which would be financed 
from returns from housing loans of previous 


3. Includes increase for scientific research 
directed to the defense effort. 

4. Reductions principally in Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s price supports. if food 
subsidies are imposed, as in World War II, 
price-support receipts should meet the cost 
as they did then. 

5. Major reductions are in nonessential- 
to-defense public work by Army engineers 
and Bureau of Reclamation. Remaining 
total is twice figure of World War II. 

6. Decreases would be in nonmilitary high- 
way and airport construction. Also elimi- 
nation of postal deficit. Increases provide 
for navigation aids and regulation of trans- 
portation and communications necessary to 
defense effort. 


7. Reduced sums for ordinary activities, 
but increases provided for export and do- 
mestic controls along with those covered in 
“General Government” item. 

8. Figures cover 1946 level of activity with 
increase for labor training. 

9. Provision is made for increased immi- 
gration control costs. Also for civilian con- 
trol incident to current conditions and for 
increased Federal retirement costs, 





Using All Man (and Woman) Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER B. McMULLEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. McMULLEN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Petersburg Times of Janu- 
ary 30, 1951: 

Ustnc ALL Man (AND WOMAN) POWER 

Defense Secretary George Marshall caused 
considerable commotion when he told the 
House Armed Forces Committee that there 
weren't going to be any more 4-P profes- 
sional athletes. His manpower assistant, 
Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, hastily assured the 
alarmed moguls of pro baseball, football, etc., 
that “there aren’t going to be any special 
rules about athletes.” 

That’s probably as it should be, but Gen- 
eral Marshall’s statement made a lot of sense 
to most people. It’s perfectly obvious that 
any man in good enough physical condition 
to make a living as a professional athlete 
could do something useful in the armed 
services, or in some civilian defense job. 

This is no reflection on the professionals 
who were IV-F’s in the last war, or are s0 
classified now. Most of them didn’t ask for 
it. But it is a reflection on the classifica- 
tion rules. 

At present out of every 100 men in unl- 
form in any of our services, only 23 are actu- 
ally in combat units. The other 77 are in 
various service, supply, communication, 
transport, and administrative jobs. 

In contrast, the Russians are able to put 
80 out of every 100 men in their armed serv- 
ices into combat. 

Secretary Marshall is aware of this huge 
discrepancy, but he says there is little we 
can do about it and still have our fighting 
troops the best armed, best fed, best sup- 
plied, and best transported in the world. 
And this, of course, is our great strength. 

However, at a time when we are on the 
verge of drafting 18-year-olds and obviously 
are going to be severely strained for man- 
power both in uniform and in industry, it 
seems appropriate again to raise the issue 
of filling as many as possible of those 77 
out of 100 noncombat jobs with persons who 
can't fight, so as to free the physically fit for 
combat duty. 

There is a natural reluctance on the part 
of professional military men to include in 
their regular personnel anyone with physical 
handicaps or limitations. They like to feel 
that a supply sergeant, yeoman, clerk, or 
storekeeper can, if necessary, be shoved into 
a shooting job. 

Since our particular type of warfare, how- 





cepts have to be accepted. 
Gen. Lewis Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, insisted all through World War II 
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that the Armed Forces standards were far 
too rigid and that many, if not most, IV-F’s 
could be used in some capacity. He's still 
saying the same, even loucer, and we think 
it is time he was heeded. 

If the strait-jacketed military mind can't 
get the idea, this is a perfectly justifiable 
spot for Congress to step in. Maybe it 
doesn't need to legislate. In this instance it 
might be sufficient just to investigate. 

It is certain that the public would take 
much more kindly to the 18-year-old draft— 
which we believe is imperative—if the people 
were certain that the only IV-F’s deferred 
were those who literally were completely 
useless to the armed forces. 

To a lesser extent that goes for using as 
many women as possible in uniform. And 
here legislative action by Congress is needed, 
since at present the number of women per- 
mitted In the Armed Forces is limited by law. 

Despite the fact that women themselves 
repeatedly have indicated by public opinion 
polis that they are willing to be drafted, our 
chivalrous males—at least in Congress— 
probably aren't up to that yet. 

To the extent that they are willing to 
volunteer, however, women ought to be al- 
lowed in the WAVES, WAC’s, SPARS, and 
Marines to the full extent of their useful- 
ness, Here again the “old pro” military need 
a lot of prodding. Although the ice was 
broken in World War II, there are still a lot 
of jobs the girls can fill which cause the old 
pros to shudder to admit. 

Por instance, early in 1944 the Navy ex- 
perimentally assigned five WAVES to the 
Naval Air Combat Intelligence School. Con- 
sidered among the toughest of all Navy 
schools, there was little expectation that the 
WAVES could make the : 

As it happened, however, four of the five 
finished in the top quarter of the class and 
the leader, an understanding miss, eased up 
in the last couple of weeks to permit a mem- 
ber of the stronger sex to nose her out for the 
coveted No. 1 spot. 

There never was another WAVE assigned 
to this school, despite the fact that at least 
a third of the work of ACI’s could have been 
done by women. 

Tough as things are and will be for a long 
time to come, the Nation simply cannot afford 
the extravagance of unrealistic chivalry, 
needlessly high physical or mental standards, 
or rigid and outdated military concepts which 
waste our man and woman power. 

We're up against the most enormous mili- 
tary manpower pool in the history of the 
world. The only way we can hope to hold our 
own against it is by the fullest utilization 
of the skills and abilities of every man and 
woman in the Nation. 





United States Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial en- 
titled “United States Budget,” which ap- 
peared in the Ashland Times-Gazette, 
Ashland, Ohio. I suggest the reading of 
this article: 





Untrep STATEs Bupcer 
Most people will agree that there is noth- 
ing we can do but go along with the Truman 
budget from the standpoint of strengthen- 
ing our military defenses. 
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But there is no reason why Congress can- 
not make some rather drastic cuts in all 
sections of the budget dealing with nonde. 
fense items. 

No legitimate arguments can be presented 
for any major reductions in budget items 
dealing with defense exp2nditures during the 
emergency. 

Do you recall that President Truman, in 
his state of the Union message, stated that 
nonmilitary expenses should be reduced? 

That statement doesn’t jibe with the in- 
creased requests for funds for nondefense 
items in the budget. 

The American people will be grateful to 
Congress if steps are taken to slash these 
exaggerated requests. It is possible, we be- 
lieve, to chop several billion dollars from 
budget items such as housing loans and sub- 
sidies, public works, farm subsidies, welfare 
and public assistance, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

It appears that the President is making an 
effort to push some of the Fair Deal pro- 
posals through under the guise of the all-out 
defense program. 

It is up to Congress to see that some of 
these uncalled for expenditures are elimi- 
nated. 

We should operate on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. If we can save several billion by re- 
ducing nonessential expenditures, it may 
mean that the new tax bill can be held 
considerably under that $16,000,000,000 fig- 
ure estimated by the President. Isn't it 
worth some effort? 


Sticking It Out Is Matter of Principle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, most 
arguments of any importance have at 
least two sides. This, of course, applies 
to political matiers especially, and all 
the more so to those involving interna- 
tional relations. 

Recently we have heard a great deal 
about the desired necessity of pulling 
out of Korea. One of the outstanding 
papers in my district recently carried an 
editorial entitled “Sticking It Out Is 
Matter of Principle” in which the other 
side of this question is well set forth. Be- 
lieving that we should have all of the 
thinking on this matter in particular, I 
am inserting with my remarks the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Herald-Democrat, published in Durango, 
Colo.: 


Stickinc It Out Is MATTER OF PRINCIPLE 


The “new phase” of the Korean War now 
has proceeded far enough to make it plain 
the United States is not simply conducting 
an orderly withdrawal in prelude to a final 
evacuation of the peninsula. 

We're fighting to hold as much free Ko- 
rean soil as we can—as long as we can. At 
least, in the words of Chief of Staff General 
Collins, that is our present intent. 

Insofar as this keeps a substantial pro- 
portion of our trained combat troops tied 
down and thus unavailable for duty else- 
where, the policy may actually be viewed by 
Russia as an advantage on her side. 

But evidently the leaders of this country 
believe the gain to Russia is outweighed by 
the gain to us. 


First of all, we are continuing to exact a 
high price for aggression. Our defense of 
key positions south of Seoul has cost the 
Chinese and North Korean Reds dearly. 
Surely they understand that if they wish to 
push us off the peninsula it is not going to 
be a quiet walk. 

Secondly, by staying in Korea we are stand- 
ing by our declared friends, by a free people 
in distress. The fledgling Republic of Korea 
is virtually a ward of the United Nations; 
more than almost any other, it is entitled to 
protection from the cowmtries which assisted 
at its birth. Tea 

To get out of Korea without being driven 
out by overwhelming enemy forces would be 
to tell nations in both Asia and Europe that 
it doesn’t pay to side with us, that when the 
chips are down we'll desert them. We’d be 
saying, in effect: ““You’d better make the best 
terms you can with the Communists. You 
can’t count on us in the long run.” 

This we decline to say. And so we go on 
fighting and dying there, as we have for 6 
months past. Short of all-out involvement 
with Red China, we intend to stick—if we 
can. We insist upon showing the Reds up 
as the bullying gangsters they are. We in- 
tend to give them no free soil on a platter. 

In other words, the high principles that 
led us to enter Korea in the first place are 
still valid reasons for being there. 

It is regrettable that the United Nations 
has been so slow to suport us in the Chinese 
phase of the Korean War. But it’s hard to 
grasp the reasoning in the argument we 
should leave Korea if the UN refuses to con- 
demn China as an aggressor. 

If the UN will not do so, that will be bad, 
both for us and the UN. For it will gravely 
weaken the UN as a peace agency. But the 
situation may be made worse if we should 
then proceed ourselves to abandon the prin- 
ciples we are asking the UN to espouse. 

No matter what the UN does or does not 
do, we must maintain our status as the rally- 
ing point for the noblest aspirations of free- 
men. Other peoples’ failure to live by high 
principles is no excuse for our own failure. 
We are still the great torch-bearers of liberty. 
That’s why we're in Korea. 


Effect of Inflation on Bond Values 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing article by Fulton Lewis, Jr., in 
which he quotes the remarks made by 
Senator ScHOEPPEL, of Kansas, on the 
effect of current inflation on the value 
of bonds: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 


Perhaps the most puzzling of the many 
inconsistencies of national labor union 
leaders is the unwavering regularity with 
which they cheer every new spending plan 
concocted by Mr. Truman’s so-called eco- 
nomic planners. 

Socialized medicine, the Brannan farm 
program, Federal aid to education, socialized 
housing—anything that comes along. 

Their idea, of course, is that in those pro- 
grams the Government is giving the worker 
something for nothing. So it’s good policy 
for the union bosses to support them. 
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The truth is that the cost burden, in every 
instance, falls directly on the rank-and-file 
wage earners of the Nation—which means 
the union members—and if we get into an 
era of wild inflation, which currently seems 
&@ sure bet, the worker will be among the 
hardest hit. 

Economists agree that excessive Govern- 
ment spending is the most powerful of all 
inflationary forces. It increases the Govern- 
ment’s drain on available materials, and at 
the same time pours additional money into 
the hands of the public to bid for the short 
supplies left for civilian consumers. 

And it is incontrovertible history that in 
pericds of inflation, wages and salaries al- 
ways lag far behind prices. They always 
have and always will. 

The heaviest damage, however, falls on 
the capital holdings of the unions: The re- 
tirement and pension funds and social se- 
curity plans into which members have been 
contributing for years. 

The dollars they contributed are still there, 
but the inflation that already has worked 
into our national economy has cut the value 
of those dollars to the extent that they 
now buy only half of what they did 10 years 
ago. 

In short, the pension payments which the 
union members have been looking to to take 
care of them in their retirement days, will 
provide only half the actual living that they 
paid for. 

A good line on what happens to dollars 
when the Government keeps dipping into 
the taxpayers’ pockets is to get out your 
war bonds and add up what they are worth 
today. 

With the mint working overtime to pro- 
duce defense dollars, Senator Anpy F. 
ScHOEPPEL, Republican, of Kansas, did just 
that. Here is what he has to say: 

“I am sure that many of you patriotically 
bought these bonds in 1940 with the dollar 
that would buy you 10 loaves of bread and 
four or five pounds of beef. 

“As an example, let’s suppose that you 
bought in 1940 a $100 bond for $75. It ma- 
tured in 1950 for $100. You are required 
to pay an income tax on the $25 profit, leav- 
ing you a net of perhaps $85 which will not 
buy you as much as $40 would in 1939 in 
the way of requirements in life.” 

ScHoeppPe., back in the early twenties was 
an all-America football end at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska who helped stop Notre Dame 
in the days of the famous Four Horsemen. 
He can’t tackle the value of the dollar that 
has already vanished; but he does think 
something could be done to stabilize the 
dollar at its present level to prevent its value 
from falling even lower. 

As a starter he points out—for the benefit 
of the new Congress—that the Eighty-first 
Congress that just went out of business doled 
out $30,000,000,000 more in Federal funds 
than the much-maligned GOP-controlled 
Eightieth Congress. 

The Kansas Senator says that if the spend- 
ing for nondefense projects keeps up, the 
Government is going to have to print more 
money. 

Some of the economic planners now are 
talking about again reducits the gold con- 
tent” of the dollar, which may sound like 
pretty fancy fiscal talk, but it actually is a 
simple matter. 

Prior to 1934 you could take your dollar 
bill to the bank and get 23.22 grains of gold. 
In 1934 the Government reduced this to 13.71 
grains, and then printed 3,000,000,000 more 
dollars, deflating your dollar by statute. 
Later the New Deal hit on the formula of in- 
creased taxing and increased Federal spend- 
ing. 
Now the Government is getting nervous 
and wants to tamper with the gold content 
of the dollar again. 

If it does, it means that the printing presses 
will roll again, whica in turn means sealing 
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into our money system a new and permanent 
reduction in the buying value of the dollar. 
So the union members take a further licking 
on their savings. 

Watch the bosses, though, when the 
Eighty-second*Congress takes a look at the 
Truman spending proposals in the weeks to 
come. They are already set to give the big 
hurrah, and anybody who fails to go along 
with them will be a “vicious reactionary”— 
or worse, 





Carl Sandburg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article on Carl 
Sandburg by Robert Blake Kimble: 

Cari SANDBURG 
(By Robert Blake Kimble) 

In the March 1914 issue of Poetry magazine 

there appeared this poem: 
“CHICAGO 


“Hog butcher for the world, 

Tool maker, stacker of wheat, 

Player with railroads and the Nation’s 
freight handler; 

Stormy, husky, brawling, 

City of the big shoulders; 

They tell me you are wicked and I believe 
them, for I have seen your painted 
women under the gas lamps luring the 
farm boys. 

And they tell me you are crooked and I an- 
swer: Yes; it is true I have seen the 
gunman kill and go free to kill again. 

And they tell me you are brutal and my 
reply is: On the faces of women and 
children I have seen the marks of wan- 
ton hunger. 

And having answered so I turn once more 
to those who sneer at this my city, and 
I give them back the sneer and say to 
them: 

Come and show me another city with lifted 
head singing so proud to be alive and 
coarse and strong and cunning. 

Flinging magnetic curses amid the toil of 
piling job on job, here is a tall, bold 
slugger set vivid against the little soft 
cities; 

Fierce as a dog with tongue lapping for 
action, cunning as a savage pitted 
against the wilderness, 

Bareheaded, 

Shoveling, 

Wrecking, 

Planning, 

Building, breaking, rebuilding, 

Under the smoke, dust all over his mouth, 
laughing with white teeth, 

Under the terrible burden of destiny laugh- 
ing as a young man laughs, 

Laughing even as an ignorant fighter 
laughs who has never lost a battle, 

Bragging and laughing that under his wrist 
is the pulse, and under his ribs the 
heart of the people, 

Laughing! 

Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling 
laughter of youth, half naked, sweat- 
ing, proud to be hog butcher, tool 
maker, stacker of wheat, player with 
railroads and freight handler to the 
Nation.” 


This was a song of a city. An American 
song. A song so thoroughly Yankee Doodle 
that those Americans whose ears were tuned 





for European music failed to recognize it. 
But for those whose eyes were for Lincoln, 
for those whose ears were tuned to the great 
poet of Lincoln’s day, here was a new song 
coming over the ridges, a new song by a 
new Whitman, the poet of our day. As he 
came closer, as they got to see his face and 
to hear his music better, he says, “There was 
puzzlement as to whether I was a poet, a 
biographer, a wandering troubadour with a 
guitar, a Midwest Hans Christian Andersen, 
or a historian of current events.” 

And no wonder,” le chance that we 
would recognize allythese in one man, He 
became our great erican poet; he gave 
us our greatest monument of biography in 
his six-volume Abraham Lincoln; he went 
about our land, singing and playing his 
guitar, singing to us about ourselves; he 
told tales and sketched our daily lives in 
rhythmic verse. All this in one man? All 
this is Sandburg. 

Mr. Sandburg was born in Iilinois on Jan- 
uary 6, 1878. His parents were Swedish im- 
migrants and as a boy he had to do many 
kinds of work. When the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War began, he enlisted in the Army and 
served in Puerto Rico. After the war he 
worked his way through Lombard College. 
He became a newspaper man, then a free- 
lance writer. In 1914 he won the Levinson 
prize for his poetry. In 1919 and 1921 he 
was cowinner of the Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica prize. In 1928 he was Harvard’s PBK 
poet. During World War II he performed 
many services among the OWI foreign 
broadcasts and the commentary for the 
United States Government film Bomber. He 
stands now, dean of American poetry, be- 
loved and honored by his people. 

The people, yes. He loves the people. Es- 
pecially the plain, the simple; especially the 
toiler and hand worker. For they are he. 
“I am the people—the mob—the crowd—the 

mass. 

Do you know that all the great work of 
the world is done through me? 

I am the workingman, the inventor, the 
maker of the world’s food and clothes. 

I am the audience that witnesses history. 
The Napoleons come from me and the 
Lincolns. They die. And then I send 
forth more Napoleons and Lincolns. 

I am the seed ground. I am a prairie that 
will stand for much plowing. Ter- 
rible storms pass over me. I forget. 
The best of me is sucked out and 
wasted. I forget. Everything but 
Death come to me and makes me work 
and give up what I have. And I 
forget. 

Sometimes I grow, shake myself and spat- 
ter a few red drops for History to re- 
member. Then—I forget. 

When I, the People, learn to remember, 
when I, the People, use the lessons of 
yesterday and no longer forget who 
robbed me last year, who played me 
for a fool—then there will be no 
speaker in all the world say the 
name: “The People,’ with any fleck 
of a sneer in his voice or any far-off 

- smile of derision. 

The mob—the crowd—the mass—will ar- 

rive then.” 


Mr. Sandburg likes the language of the 
people. He uses it. He talks to us in our 
own tongue. And that is good for he has 
much to say, and often much to teach us; 
as when he asked me once: 


Who are these so ready 
With a hate they are sure of 
With a perpetual and considered hate— 
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forehanded ones?” 
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Finally, when we have read these poems, 
when we have lived in the pages of his great 
life of Lincoln, when we have heard his own 
voice say, “The people, yes,” we want to honor 
him and on his birthday to tell him that we 
love him. But we find that we cannot honor 
him without honoring ourselves. 





Kansas Celebrates Ninetieth Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an article written 
by Mr. Fred W. Brinkerhoff, editor of 
the Pittsburg Headlight, entitled ““Kan- 
sas at 90.” I also wish to call to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
that Kansas, during the past 90 years, 
has developed into the largest wheat- 
producing State in the Union and ranks 
high in all agricultural pursuits. In 
addition to this, our State has devel- 
oped its industrial potential. From a 
cultural standpoint, Kansas has always 
been one of the outstanding leaders in 
education and religion. We are proud 
of our citizens and their accomplish- 
ments. The editorial by Mr. Brinker- 
hoff follows: 


Kansas at 90 


Kansas is starting on the last decade of 
its first century. Ninety years ago the 
struggle between two different economic and 
social ideas had been decided in blood and 
suffering on these prairies that comprised 
the territory of Kansas. The fight was to 
get control of the new State that it was con- 
ceded would be admitted to the Union. On 
one side were those who were against hu- 
man slavery and wanted to wipe it out both 
as a social and as an economic menace. On 
the other side were those who believed that 
&@ very vast section of the country, meaning 
the South, could not exist except for slavery. 
The question had been in politics since the 
founding of the Republic. It had grown 
as @ menace to a continued Federal Union 
for half a century. 

The whole question was brought out 
across the Mississippi River and was dropped 
into Kansas Territory. The antislavery 
forces in New England and in the North gen- 
erally set out to populate Kansas with set- 
tlers who would fight and vote for a free 
State. The South did not take strongly to 
the idea of putting permanent settlers into 
Kansas because the South did not have po- 
tential settlers. It did not have people to 
spare. It put its reliance on the influence of 
the power of neighbors, particularly the 
neighbors in nearby Missouri. It does no 
violence to history to say the southern 
statesmen set out to win Kansas by intimi- 
dation, and they used ruthless Missourians 
for that purpose. Thus for several years 
free State settlers in Kansas and political 
emissaries from Missouri engaged in bloody 
struggles which finally came to an end as 
the free-State population built up and over- 
whelmed the good neighbors on the east. 





After its struggles to write a constitution, 
Kansas finally obtained one that would pass. 
Congress passed the act admitting Kansas 
under a free-State constitution, and the 
State came into existence January 29, 1861. 
When that happened, the country was mov- 
ing swiftly into the great Civil War. 


The 
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arguments and debates and conflicts of 50 
years over slavery had been brought to a 
heading in the Kansas question. And so 
Kansas could not escape them and cannot 
escape now, its significance in connection 
with that great war. 

So Kansas was a famous State on the first 
day of statehood. It has pretty well main- 
tained its place during these 90 years. It 
has been an independent roughneck part of 
the times. It has been somewhat cultured 
and refined at other times. It has generally 
been decent, and always it has been patri- 
otic. But never in its history has it been too 
timid to step forward, too bashful to speak 
up, or too cowardly to do what it thinks it 
wants to do. It has produced fakes and 
fakers in its time. It has indulged in a good 
deal of flapdoodle, and it has been embar- 
rassed by many freaks. But all in all, up 
one side and down the other, Kansas has 
been sturdy and robust and rugged, which, 
finally, when added to a fair degree of com- 
mon sense and honesty and decency, will 
make up a wholesome public. 

The people of Kansas make Kansas. The 
wheat fields, the vast pastures, the oil wells— 
these and scores of other natural assets are 
incidental. Kansans have made Kansas out 
of resources God gave the State and out of 
the resources they wrought themselves— 
and of a spirit that is their own creation. 


Robert Gordon Sproul, Champion 
University President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article which appeared in the January 
issue of the California Monthly. It con- 
cerns “Bob” Sproul, who last June 30, 
1950, completed 20 years of service as 
president of the University of California. 

President Sproul, when appointed, was 
referred to as the administrative type of 
president. His 20 years of administra- 
tion have certainly brought the Univer- 
sity of California to the pinnacle of suc- 
cess. Whether lhe is a scholar or not, he 
appreciates and understands scholars, 
and no president—no matter what his 
background—could have created a bet- 
ter academic climate than President 
Sproul has created for scholars by his 
skillful administration. Lincoln was not 
a great scholar of English, but his Gettys- 
burg Address is pointed to as a model of 
perfect English. 

Californians are prone to be a little 
optimistic—some rudely call it boastful- 
ness—about the products of our State. 
The author of the article referred to 
has expressed my view of our hero in his 
last sentence. 

This is the article, which I commend to 
my colleagues who wish to know about 
the great men of today: 

PRESIDENT ROBERT GORDON SPROUL 

It is scarcely necessary to identify the pic- 
ture appearing on the cover of this issue of 
California Monthly as that of California's 

tizen, Robert Gordon Sproul, 1913. 
may be news to most that on July 1 
began his twenty-first year as presi- 
the university, and thereby shattered 


the long-standing presidential endurance 
record for the Golden Bear course established 
some time ago by his greatest predecessor, 
the beloved Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 

This is quite an achievement for a young 
fellow trained in civil engineering who as an 
undergraduate functioned as drum major for 
the band, and ran the 2-mile for the track 
team. It is not easy to administer the larg- 
est university in the world for 20 years and 
do it to the satisfaction of 23 fellow regents, 
not to mention what is perhaps the largest, 
finest, and most discriminating company of 
scholars at any university in the world. 

There are some 900 years of tradition be- 
hind the concept of a great university, and 
every faculty with any pretensions to great- 
ness knows that it must carry a torch for the 
fundamental principles involved. There is 
often a tendency to view with alarm any 
president who has not had an early back- 
ground of teaching and research, because he 
might fail to understand the teacher’s ap- 
proach or to appreciate the importance of 
the intangibles upon which greatness rests. 
Faculties have usually preferred to select a 
scholar as president and take a chance on 
his administrative ability. 

This procedure worked with fair success in 
past years, but in the present day of very 
large, highly complex universities, a presi- 
dent without administrative experience or 
skill would soon find himself too snarled up 
to even think of greatness. 

The more one reflects upon such facts, the 
more he comes to appreciate what Robert 
Gordon Sproul has meant to the University 
of California, and to know why the faculty 
and the regents have consistently joined 
forces to hold him whenever attractive op- 
portunities to go elsewhere presented them- 
selves. 

It was outstanding administrative skill, 
demonstrated as cashier, comptroller, and 
vice president, during the years 1914 to 1930, 
which won for Robert Sproul the confidence 
of the regents. It was his consistent defer- 
ence to the opinions of the academic senate, 
and his ability to represent the university 
brilliantly and successfully on every public 
front, which won him the respect and loyalty 
of the faculty. He not only demonstrated 
an understanding and appreciation of true 
greatness in a university, but he provided 
the practical ability to maintain and increase 
that greatness. 

It has been his privilege to count as friends 
a tremendous number of those leaders who 
control sources of support, both public and 
private. No man could have had a greater 
test of loyalty than was provided by the un- 
fortunate loyalty-oath controversy. 

On occasion “Bob” Sproul has smilingly 
said that he would never have survived the 
demands of the presidency without the Latin 
which he learned in high school from Monroe 
E. Deutsch, 1902. Later, of course, he was 
bolstered by having 15 universities confer 
doctors’ degrees upon him, honoris causa, 
including the far-famed academic Emily 
Post, Harvard. If the truth must be told, 
his success results from nothing more than 
an extraordinarily friendly personality and a 
wonderful sense of humor, backed up by a 
remarkably clear and quick mind, a phe- 
nomenal memory, an inexhaustible store of 
energy, and a larynx of commanding quality. 

When “Bob” Sproul became ‘president in 
1930 there were a good many people who felt 
that the concept of a single great university 
for the State of California, however desirable 
it might be, would soon be destroyed by a 
lack of confidence on the part of southern 
California in any institution closely asso- 
ciated with northern California for almost 
two-thirds of a century. If any single fac- 
tor is responsible for the survival of the 
University of California, it is the confidence 
which “Bob” Sproul has won personally from 
the thoughtful and far-seeing leaders in the 
South. 
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All-University Week End, a modern Cali- 
fornia tradition, sprung straight from the 
core of the university-family philosophy, is 
an annual tribute to President Sproul, that 
philosophy's strongest advocate. It was sig- 
nificant, then, that students, faculty, and 
alumni chose those few days last year to 
celebrate his twentieth year as president. 
This was the second major tribute among in- 
numerable smaller ones that has been paid 
to “Bob” Sproul by students and alumni. 
In 1946 they awarded him the “highest honor 
at their command,” the alumnus-of-the-year 
award, for his “manifold services to univer- 
sity, State, and Nation.” 

This brief sketch cannot hope to cover the 
subject of President R. G. Sproul. For a 
complete list of honors and achievements see 
“Who’s Who in America.” We prefer the 
epitome coined by the late Prof. Dixon Wec- 
ter, who said that God doubtless could have 
made a better university president than 
Sproul, but doubtless God never did. 


My Visit With Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article I wrote recently about 
Yugoslavia for the Methodist Laymen’s 
magazine: 

My Visit WITH Tito 


(By Cengressman Laurtg C. BatTiz, of 
Alabama) 


Arriving in the United States last Novem- 
ber after 6 weeks in Europe, including several 
days in Yugoslavia, I felt humble and thank- 
ful for the privilege of living in this great 
land of ours. 

It is very difficult for Americans to com- 
prehend what life in Yugo-lavia means to- 
day. Yet it is extremely important from the 
standpoint of improving our relations and 
in getting a realistic glimpse of Stalin's 
difficulties, economically, politically, and 
militarily as he tries to enslave the world by 
taking over one nation after another. Since 
the Dictator, Marshall Tito, broke with the 
Kremlin the iron curtain has been rolled 
back beyond Yugoslavia’s borders—the only 
instance of such a roll back to date. By com- 
parison with the iron curtain which has been 
drawn tight between Yugoslavia and Rus- 
sia, there is only a lace curtain between 
Yugoslavia and the West. Like some of Rus- 
sia’s satellite countries in the Balkans, Yugo- 
slavia is suffering from the drought of last 
summer, in addition to internal collectivist 
policies which are not bearing fruit. All told, 
an extra hard winter is in prospect and pres- 
sure from the Soviets is mounting. 

In traveling through the city of Belgrade 
evidences of Tito’s break with Stalin could 
be easily seen. In one section, where a new 
area of the city was being developed, a series 
of skeleton structures loomed against the 
sky. These buildings could not be completed 
because the supply line of materials from 
Russia had been cut off. Most of the shops 
were bare. We learned that a bar of soap, 
if one could be found, would cost us about 
$8. After visiting in a little home along the 
roadside I gave the lady of the house a 
25-cent script pencil with the words “U. 8S. 
House of Representatives” printed on it. 
She had given our group some apples which 
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we did not want to take because we knew 
that she and the several colorfully but sim- 
ply dressed children needed them. Upon 
my return to the Embassy I told about our 
embarrassment at accepting this lady's hos- 
pitality when we could not return her kind- 
ness. I was quite surprised to learn that 
the 25-cent pencil which I gave her was 
worth several dollars because pencils are 
practically unobtainable in Yugoslavia. 

These two examples will give you an indi- 
cation of the great poverty of the people of 
Yugoslavia. Of course, the average person 
does not have the money to buy such lux- 
uries as soap and pencils, so it is necessary 
to resort to barter for these things if they 
c2n get them at all. I understand that 
economic conditions of other nations in that 
part of the world are not too different. 

We also visited one of the collectivist 
farms and stopped to talk to men, women, 
and children working in the fields as we rode 
through the countryside. I was amazed to 
find so much good will being expressed to- 
ward America because I had expected an 
outright hostile attitude. I learned. that 
many of the peovle have relatives in the 
United States and that a lot of them hope 
to be able to come to this promised land 
or make it possible for their children to 
come to America. Except for the Communist 
leaders sent out to run the collectivist 
farms, I do not believe the average person 
knows anything about Marxism, Leninism, 
Stalinism, or any other kind of political 
philosophy. They impressed me as being 
just simple, poor, hard-working people who 
have never had much of a chance in life. 

The high point of our visit to Yugoslavia 
was an hour-and-a-half interview with Mar- 
shal Tito. Representatives Fisner, of Texas, 
CuatTHaM, of North Carolina, and I made up 
the congressional group. We were accom- 
panied by George Allen, our Ambassador; 
Colonel Wilson, of the United States Air 
Force; and Allen Moreland, of the United 
States State Department. Leaving the Amer- 
ican Embassy, where members of our sub- 
committee were staying, we went a short 
distance down the street to Tito’s home, if 
it can be called that. Sentries bristled from 
every vantage point. Several sets of well- 
armed guards ushered us into Tito’s room, 
which was very spacious and handsomely 
decorated. The marshal sat behind a long 
desk at the far end of the room. A huge 
mural depicting a sixteenth century peas- 
ant uprising covered the entire wall behind 
him. On Tito’s left was a bust of a very 
amiliar Communist leader which interested 
me a great deal. Through the interpreter, 
I asked the Marshall about it, and he made 
it very clear that it was a bust of Lenin and 
not of Stalin. 

Tito is a mild-mannered man with a com- 
manding personality. He is about 5 feet 11 
inches in height, and rather heavy set. His 
build, square jaw, steel-blue eyes, and gray- 
ing, wavy hair all give him a trim appear- 
ance. The marshal’s manner is very direct 
and he exhibited a good sense of humor 
to us. In evaluating him as a person, how- 
ever, we remembered that Tito was Stalin’s 
No. 1 pupil for many years and is now the 
dictator of a Communist country. In fair- 
ness to a mar. who has been very ruthless at 
times, it must be recognized that since his 
break with Stalin he has helped to stop the 
Red-inspired Greek war, his representative in 
the United Nations has departed consider- 
ably from the Soviet Party lines, and he has 
expressed a desire to settle such interna- 
tional problems as returning Greek chil- 
dren to their homes and reestablishing the 
railroad system from Salonika, Greece, to 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia. This is important to 
remember along with things that are not so 
complimentary to him. 

Tito always talked through an interpreter, 
Yet every time the interpreter made a mis- 
take the marshal would catch him up in- 
stantly. I believe he understands English 
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much better than he might have us think, 
and certainly he understands English better 
than we do Serbian. 

Our group questioned Tito sharply about 
whether or not the United States could place 
confidence in his break with Stalin. We 
asked him point blank if the break was 
permanent and if he would go back into the 
Soviet fold. Although I have certain reserva- 
tions concerning Tito's answers, nevertheless 
he assured us that his break with Stalin is 
real enough and that the only relationship 
Yugoslavia wants with Russia is the rela- 
tionship between two friendly countries 
which would necessitate Stalin giving up his 
aggression. One of my reservations is the 
natural distrust of a Communist dictator, 
and another is the fact that Yugoslavia may 
be forced back into Stalin’s camp for eco- 
nomic eurvival. 

We asked Tito why Russia had not taken 
Yugoslavia over militarily. He said there 
were several reasons. In all of his answers 
he seemed very self-assured and forthright. 
The first reason he gave is that the Soviets 
miscalculated as they always do in thinking 
that Yugoslavia would crack up economically. 


help in avoiding this catastrophe. 
Tito said he has thirty divisions which are 
well trained for fighting in the mountainous 
terrain of Yugoslavia. Hitler oo oe 
combination quite an obstacle in 
to conquer the Communists. He said 
knows that these divisions could tie 
least 30 Russian divisions and hold 
off long enough to start world war III. 
marshal had no doubt that the ao 
tions would jotn in the fight against 
if Yugoslavia was attacked. Despite oe f 
that practically every young man I saw 
Yugoslavia had on a military uniform, 
insisted that he does not have too grea’ 
percentage of his boys in the armed forces. 
One of the most significant statements 
that Tito made was relative to Yugosiavia’s 
obligations in the United Nations. In re- 
sponse to a question which I asked him, he 
said that in the future Yugoslavia was going 
to uphold her responsibilities in the UN 
whether or not she was attacked first. Previ- 
ously he had said only that Yugoslavia would 
fight anybody that attacked his country. 
But there, for the first time, he made the 
statement that Yugoslavia would fight under 
the auspices of the UN regardiess of which 
nation was attacked first. We thought per- 
haps we misunderstood, or were having in- 
terpretation difficulties so we questioned him 
further in this matter. There was no mis- 
understanding. He stuck to his original 
statement. His reasoning went like this: 
There will be no such thing in the future 
as a bilateral war. In the world of today, 
if two great nations get into a war, it will 
soon spread into a global conflict. Despite 
his strong desire to remain neutral and avoid 
entangling alliances with foreign countries, 
Tito said he realizes that no nation would 
be able to stay out of such a conflict. 
There is no doubt about the dire effects 
of the drought and the need for food in 
Yugoslavia this winter. I asked Tito if he 


had plans for the distribution of food in case’ 


the United States grinted this request. He 
said yes, that he already had a system where- 
by he takes surplus food from the bread- 
basket of Yugoslavia and distributes it 
through his agents over the entire country. 
Of course, the army and party members get 
priority in this distribution, which strength- 
ens their hands. Tito said he would expand 
this system if this request was granted and 
that his people would know where it came 
from and would be ap) tive. In fairness 
to him, I understand t information about 
previous assistance from the United States 
was disseminated widely by press and radio 
throughout the country. 

The $38,000,000 worth of surplus food which 
has just been granted by Congress to com- 





munistic Yugoslavia in her hour of need is 
@ long chance. A chance that Yugoslavia 
will appreciate our Christian, charitable act 
and not fight us; a chance that this assist- 
ance will help to keep Tito from being forced 
back into Stalin’s camp, or from being over- 
thrown by Stalin’s henchmen because of 
economic chaos; a chance that Yugoslavia's 
30 divisions can remain independent from 
Soviet domination; a chance that Yugoslavia 
will help to stop those who would conquer 
the world. 

This humanitarian act and calculated mili- 
tary risk might save thousands of American 
lives. The cost is nothing by comparison 
with the bloodshed, misery, and money that 
would be necessary to stop Russia in an all- 
out war, even without these additional 30 
divisions. Yugoslavia’s forces are larger than 
any in Europe, and they are dwarfed by 
Russia's army. 

Yes, Yugoslavia has a communistic gov- 
ernment, but Russia has the aggressive com- 
munistic government that is determined to 
enslave the world. Not that Tito has or ever 
will give up communism, or that we would 
dictate Yugosiavia'’s form of government, but 
here we have the only country that has been 
able to defy the Soviets, emerge from behind 
the iron curtain, and drop aggression. A 
helping hand in this instance would encour- 
age other satellite countries to do the same. 
The forces of good must be receptive to 
these who will break with the Kremlin, and 
try to convert them to become active mem- 
bers in the family of nations for the cause of 
peace. 

The phenomenon of an independent Yugo- 
Slavia deep in the Russian orbit is particu- 
larly important to us today because the world 
situation is so grave. We are facing a long 
drawn out struggle for our freedom if not 
for our existence. The voluntary or 
forced withdrawal of our troops from Europe 
and the Far East would mean Russian dom- 
ination of about nine-tenths of the world’s 
population. The additional industrial power 
geined by the Soviets would be disastrous for 
mest of the free nations of the world, and 
would certainly bring a horrible war to 
our own shores. I mention this because 
some Americans advocate voluntary with- 
drawal and because such a course is well 
within the realm of necessity based on pres- 
ent comparative strength, if Russia goes all 
out in the next few months. In such a situ- 
ation our task would be multiplied a hun- 
dredfold. 

In conclusion, our Nation cannot survive 
if each of us goes his own selfish way like 
the average Frenchman who refuses to par- 
ticipate in his Government or strengthen it, 
thereby making a mockery out of democracy. 
There is nobody to accept the responsibility 
of world leadership except the United States 
unless we meekly turn the gavel over to 
Soviet Russia to bring about a living hell on 
earth. Of course we are not going to do 
that. We must develop stronger leadership 
backed by an active, well informed public 
in order to weather this storm. It is neces- 
sary to see that our friendly allies strengthen 
themselves and to bolster the faltering 
wherever possible. We should encourage and 

te with the individuals, groups, and 
nations that are trying to throw off the 
treacherous yoke of Soviet domination. 
Above all, we must make ourselves stronger 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. 

Stalin faces great difficulties, too. He 
cannot take an aroused United States from 
within or from without but his capacity to 
cause destruction and suffering in the world 
is even greater than Hitler’s. Even the Red 
Bear will have acute pains of indigestion in 
trying to assimilate people and nations that 
hate her. 

Aggressive, atheistic communism will not 
win out. It cannot dominate the minds of 
men very long because such unfortunate 


people will eventually realize that they have 
been deceived by false promises, It cannot 
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dominate the souls of men long because man 
inevitably seeks a higher being. It cannot 
use the bodies of men long because its course 
is the path of self destruction. Atheistic 
communism will not dominate the souls, 
minds, or bodies of men in the long run 
because the religious forces of the world are 
lining up against it. But the number of us, 
both as individuals and as nations, that will 
be living to enjoy freedom again is in direct 
proportion to how quickly and with how 
much intelligent vigor we tackle this task 
together. “The ox is in the ditch” and we 
must all pull together to get on higher, safer 


ground. 


Where the Soldiers Are Coming From 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, undoubtedly all Members of 
Congress are receiving letters protesting 
conscription of our manpower for a war 
abroad. Typical of one class of those 
letters is the following: 


St. Josepn, MicH., January 18, 1951. 

Dear Mr. HorrmMan: I have never written 
to you before, but I just have to express my 
feelings now. How can they put a young 
married man, who just got married to escape 
the draft and whose wife is able to go to 
work in class 3 and a young man who is the 
only child of a widow in class I-A? My hus- 
band died when my son was 342 years old. 
And during the depression days we had to 
drop his insurance, and when he died I had 
to pay a large doctor bill, funeral expenses, 
and besides lose our little farm. No Gov- 
ernment agency stepped in then to ask how 
I would be able to raise him, because I had 


.a house in town on which we were hardly 


collecting enough rent to pay the taxes. I 
was lucky to get my job back which I had 
before I was married. I didn’t make much, 
but enough to raise my son. When he was 
12 years old he got a paper route and has 
been helping me ever since. But I kept on 
working and now when I can hardly work 
any more—I am nearly 52 years old, they 
want to take him in the draft. It seems to 
me that draft law should apply the same to 
only sons of widowed mothers as it does to 
young married men. The shop that I worked 
in closed down last year but I was lucky for 
one of my age to get another job, and only 
because I had a sister-in-law working in this 
shop and she put in a good word for me. I 
have had a nervous stomach for years and 
most days I just have to force myself to go 
to work and if they take my son*from me I 
just won't be able to go to work. 

My nephew is in Korei, in a fox hole and 
thinking of him makes me nearly crazy. If 
this war would be on our shores we would 
all be doing our utmost, but why our boys 
should always be sent to other countries to 
fight I just can’t take. But I still say a boy 
who is the only child of ‘a widowed mother 
should have the same. consideration as these 
19- and 20-year-olds who only got married 
to be deferred. 

Hoping I will get your opinion on this 
problem, I remain. 

P, S8—My son is working in a newspaper 
shop and never made enough until this last 
summer after he went away to a linotype 
school. He only made 75 cents an hour be- 
fore; now he makes $1.15 an hour. That’s 
why I had to keep on working. 


The Proposed Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, thinking 
Americans everywhere have become 
alarmed, and I think properly so, over 
certain aspects of the tremendous Fed- 
eral budget sought in the Eighty-second 
Congress by the administration. This 
alarm has not been eased in any degree 
by the Presidential tax message pre- 
sented today. Concern of the people 
does not revolve primarily about the vast 
sums required for essential defense ef- 
forts, but rather from the apparent un- 
willingness of the administration to re- 
duce substantially the spending for ac- 
tivities of the Government in no way 
connected with our defense responsi- 
bilities. 

Like most of my colleagues, I have re- 
ceived many thoughtful letters on this 
subject from informed residents of the 
district I have the honor to represent. 
Under permission granted by the House, 
I am including for publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp one of these. It 
comes from an informed citizen, Mr. 
Frank R. Mills, publisher of the Hoopes- 
ton (Ill.) Daily Chronicle-Herald. What 
he has to say could be read with profit 
by every person serving in government, 
whether in the legislative branch or in 
the executive. His letter follows: 


THE CHRONICLE-HERALD, 
Hoopeston, Ill., January 26, 1951. 
Representative Epwarp H. JENISON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: The proposed budget has just 
crossed my desk, and although I do not claim 
to understand all its features, I am no end 
alarmed and perturbed with the increase for 
civilian purposes. 

No doubt you have studied it closely and 
can explain what people in Washington are 
thinking about. It’s all I can do to abstain 
from profanity, and if I had the Truman 
gift for vulgar expression, could tell you in 
@ more colorful way how I regard this pro- 
posal for increasing wasteful spending. 

However, I know you to be an intelligent 
individual, and will understand what I mean, 
when I say I do not like it. It’s all wrong, 
it stinks to high heaven. This is no time 
for a politically expedient plan to build votes. 

Last week, I sent my boy to the armed 
services. He's only 19 and so I want him 
to have the advantage of the best training 
he can get, the best equipment possible so 
he can fight a godd fight. I most certainly 
do not want his efforts hamstrung by high 
expenditures for farm subsidies, when every 
morsel of food can be sold at astronomical 
prices, or for fair employment boondoggling 
when every man who will work has a job, or 
for so-called socialized medicine while our 
doctors are going to war, or any of these 
other swindles now being perpetrated on we 
yokels out here in the sticks. 

It is high time we get back to basic prin- 
ciples. Why subsidize until prices climb out 
of sight, and then put on ceilings? The sec- 
ond might be unnecessary without the first. 

I am willing to believe you have made a 
personal sacrifice in going to Washington to 
serve our country. Why not make this sac- 
rifice pay off in benefit to the folks you rep- 


resent? Let's cut out this back scratching 
and vote trading. Stand on the principles 
of your own belief and those of the people 
back home desperately looking to you for 
wise leadership. 

This is an opportunity for you to go on a 
record against, or for, this vicious spending. 
The people at home you represent will be 
very definitely interested in how you vote. 

Best regards, 
PRANK R. MILs, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, what Mr. Mills has to 
say clearly represents the thinking of 
great numbers of our people in the pres- 
ent tragic hour. Congress must accept 
the responsibility so far evaded by the 
administration. Nondefense spending 
must be pared to the bone. There must 
be no “government as usual” until we 
have won our battles against our enemies 
on the military front, and on the eco- 
nomic front. 


A New Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Coalition has for years been 
one of the best champions of patriotism 
and liberty in the whole United States. 
Organized and supported for years by 
Capt. John B. Trevor, of New York, this 
organization cemented together many 
of the leading patriotic organizations 
into a great movement wlLose influence 
has been felt all over the country. 

Recently this great organization 
adopted a set of resolutions under the 
caption of “A new declaration of inde- 
pendence.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include these resolutions in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN COALI- 
TION AT ITs ANNUAL CONVENTION IN WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., JANUARY 25, 1951 


A NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


(Submitted by John W. Finger, president, 
American Coalition of Patriotic, Civic, and 
Fraternal Societies) 


Whereas on July 4, 1776, the United States 
of America became a free and independent 
nation by proclamation of their legal repre- 
sentatives assembled in Philadelphia; and 

Whereas this independence was established 
in international law by the valor of Ameri- 
can soldiers under the inspired leadership 
of George Washington and for nearly two 
centuries has been maintained by the blood 
of American citizens shed upon many bat- 
tlefields and the guardianship of American 
statesmen who thought patriotically of 
America first; and 

Whereas under the benign influence of 
independence these United States have not 
only developed a “more perfect union” ac- 
cording to the ideals of the founding fathers 
but have offered to other peoples the pre- 
cepts and the example of representative con- 
stitutional government “with liberty and 
justice for all”; and 

Whereas Almighty God in His great mu- 
nificence has permitted this Republic to 
prosper in the enjoyment of the fruits of 
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agriculture, the applications of science and 
invention and the arts of industry, and to 
become the friend and benefactor of afflicted 
mankind everywhere; and 

Whereas because of alien-minded theories, 
base betrayals, false counsels, mendacious 
propaganda, unintelligent executive leader- 
ship, and subservient legislators the Nation 
has been misled into international complica- 
tions and warlike situations which endanger 
its very existence at a time when pagan 
forces are attempting the extinction of free- 
dom, religion, and civilization throughout 
the world; and 

Whereas it is obvious that the compelling 
duty of Americans to God, to humanity, and 
especially to our own citizenship is to re- 
establish our independence and to conserve 
our resources of materials, of manpower, and 
of moral law in order that “government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth”: 

Now, therefore, we as citizens of this Re- 
public do hereby declare, and call upon the 
Congress of the United States and the legis- 
latures of the several States to declare: 

1. That the United States must again be- 
come a free and independent Nation. 

2. That it shall be the policy of these 
United States to avoid entangling alliances 
which diminish or imperil our sovereignty 
and independence, and to remain forever 
free of any involvement in any form of for- 
eign regional or world government, 

3. That armed services shall be fully main- 
tained, to guard our independence and terri- 
tory from invasion or aggression. 

4. That, except in case of attack requiring 
immediate offense, no part of the armed 
services shall be engaged in any hostilities 
save only by authorization of Congress, as 
the Constitution requires. 

In pursuance whereof, we as citizens fur- 
ther declare: 

1. That the Congress of the United States, 
in commemoration of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and fulfillment of the oath 
of its Members to support and defend the 
Constitution, should immediately renounce 
this country’s mistaken adherence to, and any 
participation in, the United Nations and 
should withdraw all financial support of that 
organization. 

2. That our Armed Forces which have been 
sent to war on the continent of Asia without 
a constitutional declaration of war should be 
immediately recalled from that action. 

3. That a joint committee of Congress 
should be selected by vote of the Members 
of both Houses to conduct a complete and 
public investigation of all aspects of our 
international relations and affairs since 1940, 
and to propose necessary or advisable pro- 
tective and remedial measures. 

Finally we call upon the legislatures of the 
several States to support these declaratory 
recommendations by making suitable ad- 
dresses to Congress. 

A REPORT TO THE AMERICAN COALITION ON OUR 
PRESENT SITUATION 


(By John B. Trevor, president emeritus) 


There is no provision in the Constitution 
of the United States which gives any justi- 
fication jor the belief that the founders of 
our Republic ever conceived of the possi- 
bility that the Government which they estab- 
lished would drain the resources of the 
United States of its manpower, its money, or 
material to reconstitute and rehabilitate 
foreign nations and, above all, surrender its 
independence to a foreign agency. Never- 
theless, that is exactly what our Govern- 
ment has done, is doing, and proposes to go 
on doing to an even greater extent than it the 
Past. 

As a Nation we have, like foolish children, 
violated every admonition handed down to 
us by the Father of our Country in respect 
to dealings with foreign nations and in- 


volvement in the eternal quarrels of Europe. 
We intervened in Europe in 1917 to make the 
world safe for democracy. One of the fruits 
of our follies on that occasion was to leave 
Russia in the birth pangs of a political 
system which has been at war with civilized 
society ever since their early constitutions 
boldly advertised that fact, and the policy of 
the infamous regime wl.ich so came to life 
has never belied this profession of faith. 

Another fruit of our naive conception of 
foreign relations was sponsorship of the 
League of Nations. The League did not fail, 
as alleged, because the United States did 
not adhere to the covenant, but rather be- 
cause England was determined to destroy 
the preeminence of France as a military 
power and re-create Germany as a counter 
weight in the councils of Europe. The Eng- 
lish politiclans did destroy France and did 
ae Germany to fight the Second World 

ar. 

We intervened arain in Europe because no 
one in Washington had the vision to prevent 
a crisis arising at a time when the oppor- 
tunity to avert a new war was presented. 

According to the United States Statistical 
Abstract of 1935, the accumulated money 
costs of our first intervention was $41,0090,- 
000,000. Then, for reasons not disclosed, the 
Government ceased to publish the ever rising 
totals of the cost of this war. 

The money costs of our’ second interven- 
tion was over $330,000,000,000. On both oc- 
casions our intervention saves France and 
England from defeat, but the cost to us in 
money Las not stopped. From July 1, 1945, 
to June 30, 1950, we have paid out in grants, 
aids, or loans to foreign nations $81,400,- 
000,000. 

Everyone recognizes that our military vic- 
tory was overwhelming, and yet through 
childish folly, ignorance, and possibly even 
treason, we are in the midst of a hideous 
and unn war, with the possibility 
that we may end on the verge of a world 
cataclysm. 

Under these circumstances, it is vital that 
the people of the United States assert their 
sovereignty through their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in b 

In the determination of the policy which 
we should pursue there are certain indis- 
putable facts which must be borne in mind. 
Prior to World War I in 1914, the French 
budget for her military and naval establish- 
ments totaled $343,000,000, and provided for 
the maintenance of a peace-time army of 
846,000 men or 56 divisions. Between April 
8, 1948, and June 380, 1949, the United 
States—excluding all other grants of aid or 
loans—subsidized France throu~h ECA in 
the amount of $1,313,000,000, or almost four 
times the amount provided by the French 
Government for national defense before the 
outbreak of the First World War. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
France received through ECA more than 
double the cost of her military and naval 
Let us now examine what 
France has done Yor herself in the way of 
European defense during that period: 

On December 17, 1950, the New York Times 
published a map of Europe on which is print- 
ed the distribution of Western European 
troops as compared to Russia's, and in the 
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through ECA the United States gave the 
British Government twice the amount of 
her national defense budget in 1914. 

It is now pertinent to consider what Great 
Britain has done for herself in the way of 
European defense: 

The article to which reference has been 
made, published in the New York Times of 
December 17, states that the British have 
contributed two first-class divisions to the 
defense forces of Western Germany, and the 
map accompanying the article indicates that 
the United Kingdom has retained two divi- 
sions in garrison for home defense. 

There are good grounds for the belief that 
the factories of both France and England 
are in better shape now than ever before to 
provide war matériel for the rearmament of 
the forces of their respective Governments, 
but these factories have not been so em- 
ployed, but rather in the production of war 
matériel which has been shipped to the ac- 
tive and potential enemies of the United 
States. 

A review of the past histories of both Eng- 
land and France suggests that they, with 
their increased population over what it was 
in the prewar period, are well able to build 
up for themselves substantial forces to op- 
pose an assault by Russia, if they so desire. 
The difficulty which confronts us in the 
United States is that England now has a 
form of government which is based upon an 
ideology similar in many respects to Russia; 
and the willingness of the British to commit 
themselves to a united defense action against 
Russian aggression is by no means definitely 
established. ; 

Likewise, the French, who put up a mag- 
nificent defense against the Germans in 1914, 
collapsed in a disastrous fashion when as- 
saulted the second time, upon the outbreak 
of the Second World War. There is evidence 
to show that the professional army of France 
in this war lived up to the highest traditions 
of its history, but the reserves were so in- 
filtrated with Communist officers and Com- 
munist soldiers in the line, that the defeat 
of France followed in short order upon the 
opening of the attack. 

We must consider this fact and, while it 
is impossible to state exactly to what extent 
Prance is permeated with Communists now, 
there is ground for the belief that possibly 
two-thirds of the reserve officers are of doubt- 
ful quality, and perhaps one-third of the 
line troops may be directly or indirectly in- 
fluenced by the Communist leaders. 

If the résumé of Western European troops, 
compared with Russia's, as set forth in the 
map accompanying the article in the New 
York Times on Sunday, December 17, is ac- 
curate, the anti-Communist forces in Europe, 
excluding the United States, that is to say, 
the United Kingdom, France, Italy, and Yugo- 
slavia, together with Belgium and Holland 
represent an aggregate of only 52 divisions 
against a total force of 235 divisions under 
the control of the Soviet high command, 
that is, including contributions from the 
Eastern European satellite states. 

That is the picture of the situation we 
face. And “under the circumstances, it is 
suggested that the A n coalition adopt 
the following resolutions: 

“Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That; in the absence of any 
evidence that France and England have any 
force in being at the, present time adequate 
for the defense of Western'Europe, the Amer- 
ican Coalition’in annhual-‘convention assem- 
bied, urge upon the members of all associ- 
ated societies and other. patriotic citizens 
that they impress upon their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to hold the Mili- 
tary Establishment in Western Germany to 
Saban techinane teen, ee ieramanie 

planes, , and ground crews, 
together with soe eputoanatl in sufficient 
force to assure our ity in the air and 


on the sea, together with such land forces jn 
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as shall be 


“Resolved, That the American Coalition in 
annual convention assembled, hold that, un- 
less the powers signatory to the United Na- 
tions Charter discontinue supplying our 
enemies with war matériel, and immediately 
contribute reinforcements to the armies en- 

in the Korean War equal in proportion 


“COMMUNIST CHINA 


“Resolved, That the American Coalition in 
annual convention assembled, approved Sen- 
ate Resolutions 35 and 36 introduced by 
Senator Joun L, MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, and 
action of a similar character: 

“1, That the United States ‘should imme- 
diately declare Communist China an aggres- 
sor in Korea,’ and 


“2. That the Communist government 


should not be seated to represent China in 
the United Nations, and in addition, the im- 


ee ee ee 
necessary. 


“TREATIES 
under recent court decisions a 
even a diplomatic note not ap- 
the Senate may nullify and render 
ve those guarantees of states rights 
liberty which are embodied in 
ition of the United States, and 
amendments which are 


individual citizens, and 
President and Senate to 


“Whereas the convention was also amend- 
ed on the motion of Soviet Russia to make 
genocide the persecution of national, ethni- 
cal, and religious groups as such, consequent- 
ly it would be possible for any nation, brought 
up on charges of genocide following group 
massacres or group persecutions, to plead 
that the persecuted groups were not perse- 
cuted as such, but as individuals, guilty of 
poiitical crimes, and under the convention 
political persecution would not be genocide; 
consequently, the convention is so devised 
that it will not prevent and will not punish 
the crime of genocide in those nations where 
genocide is now practiced; and 

under our Constitution the con- 
vention against genocide will become the 
supreme law of the land if approved by the 
Senate; and may subject American citizens 
to prosecution in alien courts, and outside the 
laws of the United States, even for offenses 
which are crimes under our domestic law and 
are properly prosecuted in our own courts; 
and 


“Whereas the Convention Against Geno- 
cide would amount to an abrogation of the 
Constitution of the United States: Therefore 
be it hereby 

“Resolved by the American Coalition in 
annual convention assembled, That it is op- 
posed to the approval of a treaty accepting 
the convention against genocide as now sub- 
mitted for approval by the United States 
Senate. 

“COMMUNISM 

“Whereas communism is inimical to the 
best interests of the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Coalition in 
annual convention assembled this 25th day 
of January 1951 do hereby approve and en- 
dorse provisions of Senate Resolution No. 7, 
or a similar measure, authorizing the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary to make a com- 
plete and continuing study and investigation 
of the administration, operation, and the 
cause for the difference of interpretation of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 by the De- 

its of State and Justice and other 
laws relating to espionage, sabotage, and the 
protection of the internal security of the 
United States. 


“INTERNAL SECURITY ACT 


“Be it resolved, That the American Coali- 
tion in annual convention assembled this 
25th day of January 1951 do hereby whole- 
heartedly and most enthusiastically support 
the Internal Security Act of 1950.” 


What Has Happened to Our United States 
Savings Bonds? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are beset by many prob- 
lems in these trying days of peril. One 
of the most serious of these is the dwin- 
dling value of United States savings 
bonds purchased in response to the 
pleading of the Federal Government dur- 
ing World War II. 

Under permission granted to me by 
the House, I am including for publication 
in the ConcrEssIonaL Recorp a letter I 
received only today from a resident of 
our congressional district who asks the 
pointed question as to who or what 
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agency of Government can or will do 
something to support the buying .power 
of United States Government bonds. 
The author of the letter, Mr. W. O. Peirce, 
843 East Penn Street, Hoopeston, IIl., has 
this to say: 
Hoopeston, Inu., January 31, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp H. JENISON, 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Jenison: I understand that our 
Government has departments representing 
agriculture, labor, etc., which departments 
support wages and living costs. Please let 
me know the name of the Department of 
Government to which I can appeal for some 
support to the buying power of United States 
Government bonds. 

Since I have been retired I do not have 
wages, and do not rave a farm. Unfortu- 
nately my principal saving is if Government 
bonds and I must depend very much on these 
and on a retirement pension for a living. 
This pension is small. 

I bought these bonds during the past 10 
years, including all of the E bonds I could 
afford in addition to regular purchase of 
payroll savings bonds during the World War 
II. I still have most all of these bonds, 
which I now regret. 

On September 18, 1941, the Secretary of 
the United States Treasury at Washington 
wrote me a letter urging me to start buying 
United States bonds periodically for a sound 
investment. His letter was addressed to me 
end included the following: 

“I should like to urge you to start buying 
United States bonds periodically. * * * 
“This is an opportunity to serve your coun- 
try while making a sound investment for 
yourself.” 

Signed H. Morgenthau, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

He also mailed to me at that time a pam- 
phiet, O-200699, which I hold, urging me 
to “Buy a Share in America” and stated 
that— 

“Investment in Government bonds is one 
of the best known ways of building future 
security for yourself and dependents.” 

Now that these bonds are soon to start 
maturing it is a very great disappointment 
to me to find that the investment was only 
50 percent soi nd, and that the security was 
only 50 percent as secure as was promised 
me by the United State Government. The 
administration, which, I regret to say, is the 
Government, has manipulated things so that 
these bonds will buy only one-half as much 
as they should, therefore, they are worth only 
one-half as much as they should be. 

This appears to be a gross misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of the Government and is 
the next thing to, if not actually, the crime 
of obtaining money under false pretense. 
The fact that it has been a common practice 
does not make it lawful. 

The laborer and farmer are not being de- 
ceived by being supported in receiving lots of 
dollars while the Government permits its dol- 
lars and United States bonds to sink toward 
the worthless point, which is being done 
every day by permitting’ prices, wages and 
living costs to go higher and higher. This 
is exactly what is desired by Moscow and all 
Reds and Pinks, and is being done by our 
present administration. If the Reds have 
something so good why don't Washington let 
us Know what it is so that we can all be for 
them. 

I trust that you will advise me what steps 
can be and will be taken for justice in this 
matter. 

If not, I propose to investigate thoroughly 
in an effort to recover some of the lost “secu- 
rity” and “sound” investment which was 
urged upon me by our United States Govern- 
ment. 

This injustice to those who were persuaded 
to “invest” their previous 1(CJ-cent dollars 
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for United States bonds, pensions, and life 
insurance can be made right with these 
dupes by bringing down prices and wages, 
both of which go together. This would re- 
duce all costs and expenses in every line and 
would assist the Government in financing its 
present war program and all of its other ex- 
penses under this new enormous budget. 
This program would also reduce your salary— 
and the President's, which might be a good 
thing. 

I should greatly appreciate hearing from 
you soon, if anything, and what can be done 
in our behalf, or if it will be necessary for us 
to organize and start something ourselves. 

Yours very truly, 
W. O. PEIRCE. 


Mr. Speaker, the author of this letter 
speaks in the language of the great body 
of American citizenship, and I find my- 
self in agréement with his contention 
that we must act with courage not only 
to defend our interests as we are doing 
from a military standpoint, but we must 
act with equal courage to fight the com- 
mon enemy—inflation. We must tighten 
our belts or the noose of inflation will 
tighten around the neck. 





The Marble Plaques Adorning the Walls 
of the Chamber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the second and subsequent short sketches 
being published by the Washington Post 
with respect to the men honored by the 
plaques which adorn the walls of the 
Chamber: 


Moses: THE GREAT JEWISH LAWGIVER, 
PROPHET, AND MepIaTOR (Circa, 1571-1451 
B. C.) 

Moses is the great Jewish lawgiver, prophet, 
mediator, and leader of the Israelites from 
Egypt to the eastern borders of the Promised 
Land. Moses stands out as one of the great- 
est figures in history. 

One congressional historian wrote: “Among 
all lawgivers, founders of states and teachers 
of mankind, none has excelled Moses, who 
transformed a horde of slaves and wanderers 
into a nation, disciplined a race, and breathed 
into it its character.” 

Not only the Ten Commandments, but the 
whole Mosaic law are attributed to Moses. 
Some critics hold that his authorship of the 
Mosaic law is highly questionable. 

The Moses plaque was done by Jean 
deMarco, of New York City. 


Lycurcus: FOUNDER OF THE SP.\RTAN CONSTI- 
TUTION 


Lycurgus is the reputed founder of the 
Spartan Constitution. He flourished, ac- 
cording to tradition, in the seventh century 
B. C. He may be a mythical character. 

Lycurgus is said to have found Sparta the 
prey of disunion, weakness, and lawlessness, 
and left her united, and subject to the most 
stable government the Greek world had ever 
seen. 

The law giver is credited with uniting the 
several component parts of the state, the 
rigid military organization and training 
which made the Spartan youth the best 





soldier in Greece. He also is the reputed 
father of the elaborate and strict system 
of education in the Spartan world. 

Lycurgus’ subordination of the individual 
to the all-powerful state is without parallel 
in history. 

This plaque was sculptured by C. Paul 
Jennewein of New York City. 


Soton: THe ATHENIAN LawciIverR (639-559 
B. C.) 

Solon, who lived from 639 to 559 B. C., 
was the first Greek clearly known to history. 
He was an accomplished poet, but is known 
especially for his economic and constitu- 
tional reforms. 

The law giver, with almost unlimited dic- 
tatorial powers, curtailed feudal rule by an- 
nulling mortgages, putting limits on the 
amount of land an individual could hold and 
outlawed contracts in which a person’s lib- 
erty was pledged. 

Other state controls, instigated by Solon, 
included those over exports, education, use 
of wells, bee farming, and cutting down 
olive trees. 

Solon then reformed the Athenian Consti- 
tution, thus laying the foundation for the 
Athenian democracy. 

The Solon plaque was done by Brenda 
Putman of New York City. 


Garus: THE CELEBRATED RoMAN JURIST 


Gaius was a celebrated Roman jurist of 
the second century A. D. History books are 
skimpy on his personal history. 

The jurist is remembered for his ‘“Insti- 
tutes,” which contributed materially to our 
knowledge of early Roman law. Gaius was 
one of five jurists whose opinions were fol- 
lowed by judges on deciding cases. 

Gaius was a conservative in his thinking, 
advocating strict adherence to ancient law 
and resistance to innovation. 

His interest in the antiquities of Roman 
law makes his work important to students 
of early institutions. 

His plaque was done by Joseph KiseJewski 
of New York City. 





Justice Alfred. Budge, “Grand Old Man” 
of the Idaho Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Idaho has just lost one of her great lead- 
ers, Justice Alfred Budge, who adorned 
the Supreme Court of Idaho for 34 years 
with courage, integrity, and honor, but 
in passing he has left Idaho a rich heri- 
tage in an equally distinguished family 
consisting of his widow Ella Hoge Budge, 
who was selected as Idaho’s Mother of 
the Year in 1950, and eight children, one 
of whom is my colleague from the Second 
District of Idaho, the Hon. Hamer H. 
Bunce. The following article from the 
Coeur d'Alene Press, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, of January 25, 1951, describes 
briefly the distinguished career of Judge 
Alfred Budge: 

ForMER CHIEF Justice Bunce Is STRICKEN 

Bose, Ipano.—Former Justice Alfred 





Budge, “the grand old man” of Idaho's Su- 
preme Court, died today. 
been 83 in February. 


He would have 
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Budge served a record-breaking 34 years 
on the supreme court bench before retiring 
December 30, 1948. He was the first jurist 
to retire under the 1947 judge’s retirement 
act. 

He was the father of Representative Hamer 
Bunez, Idaho Representative from the Second 
Congressional District. 

Justice Budge entered a Boise hospital 
last Saturday. His son, HAMeR, is expected 
to arrive in Boise today from Washington. 


WROTE NEARLY 1,800 OPINIONS 


Justice Budge, who wrote nearly 1,800 
opinions during his 34 years on the supreme 
court, served in public life for 54 years. He 
served 12 years as a district court judge be- 
fore being appointed to the supreme court 
November 28, 1914, by Gov. John Haynes, 
He was reelected continuously until his re- 
tirement. 

During his 46 years on the bench, he 
missed only one term of court. A back in- 
jury prevented his attending the final su- 
preme court term in 1948. 

Many of the famous decisions in Idaho 
legal history were handed down by Justice 
Budge and many a University of Idaho law 
student has come away from one of Justice 
Budge’s many lectures there with a clearer 
understanding of ethics of law and appellate 
procedures. His father, who lived to be 95, 
was one of the University of Idaho's first 
regents. 

Justice Budge was a close personal friend 
and business partner of former Gov. Frank 
Steuenberg and was with Steuenberg at 
Richman, Utah, on the night before an 
assassin’s bomb killed him December 30, 
1905. 

Mrs. Ella Hoge Budge, whom he married 
in 1892 at Paris, Idaho, was selected as 
Idaho's mother of the year in 1950. She sur- 
vives along with eight children: Dr. Alfred 
Budge, Jr., Boise; Dr. Bruce Budge, Boise; 
Representative Hamer Budge (Republican, 
of Idaho), Boise; Drew W. Budge now liv- 
ing in Mexico; Walter lL. Budge, Salt Lake 
City; Mrs. Wayne C. (Ina) Courson, Ontario, 
Oreg.; Mrs. William F. (Ora) Cleary, San 
Francisco; and Mrs. John R. (Belva) Baker, 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 


ON MISSION ABROAD 


Justice Budge was born in Providence, 
Utah, February 24, 1868, but the family 
moved to Paris, Idaho, when he was very 
young. When he was 18, the Latter-Day 
Saints (Mormon) Church called him into 
missionary service. He went to Geneva, 
Switzerland, where he learned to speak Ger- 
man fluently. After learning the language 
he walked across Switzerland, preaching as 
he went, and continued walking into Ger- 
many. 

He spent 3 years in Germany before being 
arrested in Nuremberg on a charge of 
preaching a faith hostile to the government. 
He appealed his case to the supreme court 
at Munich. Hearing that the conviction 
would be upheld he quietly left the coun- 
try and reentered Switzerland. 

It was this experience which turned him 
toward law practice. He was graduated from 
the University of Michigan law school and 
was admitted to the Idaho bar in 1892. Two 
years later he was elected district attorney 
for the fifth judicial district in 1894. He 
= elected Bear Lake County attorney in 
898. 

In 1902 he became district judge at Poca- 
tello and served continuously until his ap- 
pointment to the supreme court in 1914, 

SETS SERVICE RECORD 

Three years ago Justice Budge, in an in- 
terview, said he didn’t know of a jurist in 
the country who had served as long as he 
did. He served six terms as Idaho supreme 
court justice, an honor which is rotated 
yearly among the justices. 
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More Evidence That Chinese Communists 
Are Antireligious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, if there is any lingering doubt 
in anyone’s mind of the intentions of the 
Chinese Communists to destroy all ex- 
pressions of Christianity, the recent re- 
port of Father George M. Carroll, Mary- 
knoll missioner and chaplain with the 
South Korean Army, showed that not a 
single one of the priests who were labor- 
ing in Korea and were captured by North 
Korean and Chinese Communist forces, 
has been heard from. Some of the 
priests have been hanged and two native 
sisters have been beaten to death. 

I wish that everyone here in the House 
will take note of the comment of Father 
Carroll as to the nature of these Com- 
munists. Said Father Carroll “these 
Communists are not men, but devils”. 

I include herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the January 28, 1951 issue of 
Our Sunday Visitor: 

A Letrern From Korea—Reps WAntT To STAMP 
Our ALL RELIGION 

PYONGYANG, Korea.—"Korea has lost be- 
tween 60 and 68 priests in this war, includ- 
ing missioners,” reports Father George M. 
Carroll, Maryknoll missioner serving as chap- 
lain with the South Korean Army. 

Father Carroll was stationed here before 
World War II haited Maryknoll work in 
North Korea. When he returned recently, 
after an absence of nearly 10 years, he could 


of his priests have been taken, and no word 
has been heard of them,” said Father Carroll. 


dinary Korean clothes, it would be difficult to 
identify them.” 

The bodies of a French priest, Father 

Cadars, and an Irish Columbian mis- 

sioner, Father Anthony Collier, have been 

found and identified, Father Carroll said, 


many were murdered in the prison, and at 
Pranciscan 


the Monastery, many victims had 
their hands tied with strips of cloth from 
the vestments stolen from churches. 

“In Kangkei they took the blessed sacra- 
ment out of the tabernacle and held it up, 
mocking it. They told the people to look 
and see—there was no man there, that it was 
only the priest deceiving them. They took 
the host and stamped on it and desecrated it. 

Communists were definitely haters of 
the church and churchmen. The Protes- 
tants suffered just as much, if not more, 
than we Catholics did. All religions were 
equally hateful to them.” 


Credit, Production, and Distribution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
mass-production line, so familiar to our 
people in industry and those in agricul- 
ture who use the products which flow 
from that line, is the wonder of the 
world, insofar as supplying the material 
needs of mankind is concerned: Even 
General Eisenhower has recognized this 
fact. 

This mass production and distribution 
is possible only because we have a market 
here in the United States. This market 
in turn is possible only because we have 
a system of economics and private enter- 
prise which recognizes the fact that the 
man and woman who produces, is en- 
titled to share in that production, and 
thus a distribution of the dollar value of 
goods to the payrollees who are employed 
by those who first lived simply, exercised 
thrift, accumulated savings, and then in- 
vested those savings in the buildings, ma- 
chinery, and machine tools and in the 
form of productive capital, thus making 
it possible to employ the people who con- 
stitute the payrollees. 

Some contend that there are those in 
high Government circles who seek to ob- 
tain absolute control of the installment 
credit which makes it possible for indi- 
viduals to obtain the use of these goods 
prior to the accumulation of the neces- 
sary savings to pay for the goods. 
Should the control of such credit be ob- 
tained and then sufficiently withheld 
from the consumers, both the produc- 
tion and distribution of consumers’ du- 
rable and nondurable goods would dras- 
tically decline and we might face a ter- 
rific economic recession or depressio:. 
In this connection, when I addressed the 
House, January 25, 1951, I pointed out 


retail sales were running at a level of $136,- 
000,000,000 and consumer credit extension 
,600,000,000 or $1 of credit for 
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I will concede there have been abuses 
of installment credit, but to say that it 
is a major cause of inflation is nonsense 
and a smoke screen behind the real at- 
tempts to do away with it. 

A group of responsible retailers years 
ago recognized some of the abuses in the 
installment-credit field and banded to- 
gether and formed the Retail Credit In- 
stitute of America. This is a group of 
public-spirited retailers who have spent 
their own money and time in educating 
the public and weeding out the abuses 
in retailings’ own back yard. The insti- 
tute has earned the respect of the coun- 
try and deserves the recognition and pro- 
tection of the Congress. 

Again referring to my remarks on 
January 25, 1951 where I dealt with the 
question of increased payrollees, in- 
creased productive hours, increased pro- 
duction and increased national dollar 
income, I pointed out that, let us say in 
1952 we could attain an annual national 
dollar income of about $360,000,090,000 
at the present price level. 

Executive director of the Retail Credit 

Institute of America is William J. Chey- 
ney, a former professor of economics. 
Mr. Cheyney made an address before the 
National Appliance and Radio Dealers 
Association in Chicago on January 15. 
Mr. Cheyney pointed out that a few 
administration spokesmen have brought 
on the inflation which we now face by 
scarce statements of shortages of certain 
goods. 
. This could be offset by statements pre- 
dicting an abundance of materials for 
civilian use and by following this up with 
all-out civilian production, just as we are 
doing with items needed for war. Mr. 
Cheyney feels that there is no conflict 
between a simultaneous maximum pro- 
duction both for war and civilian use. 

He also feels that the American’s extra 
cash, if any, would go into war bonds if 
the Government made this proposition 
sufficiently attractive. I am including 
the following partial text of Mr. Chey- 
ney’s speech in the belief that the thou- 
sands of molders of public opinion who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD will want 
to study his remarks: 

I am led to believe by scrappy data that 
among the many lines of consumers’ dura- 
bles, those which you handle are enjoying 
about the best continuing consumer demand. 
This is understandable. The administration 
at Washington day by day is practically tell- 
ing the American people to buy electrical 
appliances, radio, and TV now or never. The 
President personally notified each housewife 
the other day that there will be 50,000 air- 
planes and 38,000 tanks built each year from 
now on, requiring the ingredients now put 
into your product lines, and indicated that 
soon the result would be drastic shortages 
in the stores. 

I can imagine no more powerful sales talk 
than this for stampeding markets could be 
devised by the most lurid advertising genius 
in America. I must admit, too, that I think 
the result is both disastrous and pitiful— 
tragically so and unnecessarily so. 

Are the American people such unthinking 
mobs that they cannot be called upon to co- 
operate? Is it necessary to treat them with 
the psychology which says, “It is our inten- 
tion to cut off your sources of supply. Run, 
therefore, to the nearest store and buy every- 
thing you can lay your hands on which con- 
tains steel, aluminum, and copper, because 
within a few weeks we shall eliminate the 
supply, issue ration cards, apply stringent 
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controls, because we know you haven't the 
brains to be treated any other way.” 

It seems to me the President could have 
told us something like this: “We are going 
to need in our mutual self-defense 50,000 
airplanes and 38,000 tanks a year. This will 
take millions of tons of steel, hundreds of 
thousands tons of aluminum, copper, etc. 
As your elected representatives, we the Gov- 
ernment, ask: Are you willing to contribute, 
each one, as many pounds of these metals 
as you can to the common pool in our com- 
mon Cefense? Will you look over your me- 
chanical equipment in your homes, make 
sure it is in good order? Will you refrain 
from buying any household mechanical 
equipment containing these certain ingredi- 
ents just as long as you possibly can—as 
long as your present equipment will serve 
you well—to give us the tanks and planes 
we need?” 

I believe the American people would coop- 
erate if they were asked to contribute their 
share in this way. Never have we been asked 
to help except in vague, politically tinged 
terms. Always we are told we are to be 
regulated. Why in the world the President 
of the United States should ask every buyer 
to rush to the markets and clean out the 
retail and wholesale stocks of electrical ap- 
pliances, radio and televisions, despite the 
fact that millions of the buyers already have 
usable equipment, is more than I can see. 

This faulty approach is the result of 
mediocrity in the advice the President re- 
ceives, from people who do not understand 
markets and marketing, and even less un- 
derstand the feeling and potential coopera- 
tion that lies in the average American family. 

On the subject of prices, it is obvious that 
the present propaganda program of the ad- 
ministration is doing more to pressure prices 
upward, by stampeding customers into the 
markets, than any other single price pressure 
factor. Prices are nothing more than the 
interplay between the supplies we have and 
public demand for them. 

On one side of the picture today the ad- 
ministration has made a sound move. It 
has set up an organization under the lead- 
ership of Charles E. Wilson, until recently 
president of the General Electric Co., to 
bring efficiency and speed into the procure- 
ment of defense matériel by the Armed 
Forces. No one better than Mr. Wilson can 
ascertain the sources of all necessary ingredi- 
ents for these defense products and every 
businessman and citizen stands ready to 
help him and his associates. 

The fact remains, however, that this coun- 
try is not at war and that in the hit-and- 
miss type of international relations that have 
developed, we are face to face with a situa- 
tion which cannot in any likelihood be al- 
tered for 10 more long years. Even if we 
have a war with Russia, it will be a 10-year 
war, and not a war of quick invasion. 
Whichever side is the victor, such a war 
would bleed both sides white for many, many 
years to come. 

Every economist, including those in the 
administration, admits that when one con- 
siders 10-year periods, the only fundamental 
answer to a question of inflation, price, and 
supply lies in a tremendous output increase. 
Price controls as we have known irom the 
past do not strike at the source of inflation 
and the price problem—merely dam up a 
flood which sooner or later must break 
through. The only long-term answer is in- 
creased production, particularly in the areas 
where because of mobilization needs, short- 
ages of material, manpower, and produc- 
tion may occur. This is a problem lying 


in part directly at our doorstep. It cannot 
be solved by price control, rationing, wage 
control, taxation, or savings programs. 

It is my judgment that the President 
should quickly appoint a commission con- 
sisting of a number of the Nation's most 


brilliant industrialists and marketing ex- 
perts, with the sole responsibility to find 
Ways and means of increasing our supplies 
of these most necessary and potentially 
scarce ingredients. 

I have on my desk pamphlets issued by 
investment analysts pointing out that the 
stocks of certain industrial concerns are 
“good buys” at the moment, because these 
plants have found the way to double or 
triple their present production. This means 
they have found sources of materials and 
new manufacturing efficiencies to offset man- 
power loss problems, and expect to be able 
to give to this country tremendously in- 
creased output. To the extent that this sort 
of thing could spread to hundreds of plants, 
we see a direct cure to both the price and 
the scarcity dangers we face. 

A commission of properly chosen men, 
respected by all Americans in and out of busi- 
ness and industry, could multiply by hun- 
dreds, perhaps by thousands, the number of 
such concerns, some of them small, some 
larger, which could increase their own, and in 
the aggregate, the Nation’s industrial and 
extractive output. This is a big nation with 
terrific raw-material potentials. In it are 
men and firms whose output has not been 
taxed as yet. In it are raw materials which 
have not been mined or extracted to anything 
like their fullest potentials. Furthermore, 
the world too is large and there are sources 
of raw material in nations not likely to be at 
war, materials which could be available if we 
set about scientifically and systematically to 
find them, eliminate the bottlenecks which 
restrain their production, and export to the 
United States. 

Most of us in and out of Government have 
a sleepy idea that, left to its own devices, 
each industrial enterprise will search the 
world and country over individually, and thus 
obtain every last ounce of iron, aluminum, 
copper, and all the other ingredients it needs 
So badly. 

It is my opinion, however, that in a time 
of stress like this, this voluntary search can- 
not possibly be more than 50 or 60 percent 
effective. Even during the last war at the 
height of the conflict there were untold re- 
sources available, but there was never the 
properly constituted, highly respected au- 
thority specifically commissioned to do the 
one specific job of finding these missing in- 
gredients. 

To set up powerful agencies for military 
procurement is an obvious need. It has been 
—_ I hope and believe it has been done 
well. 

But for the good of our entire economy, 
let us call upon our Government to do what 
it has never done successfully before, i. e., 
the job of assisting industry—not through 
bureaucratic, low-level controls—but by the 
means I have sketched broadly above, carried 
out to the full extent of the hundreds of 
ramifications an exploration of the idea 
makes obvious. 

We have used neither efficiency nor fore- 
sight as to the Government’s responsibility 
to help industry increase its production. 
Thus far we have played with special tax 
exemptions, and capital loans, but the prob- 
lem remains: “How shall we find new sources 
of missing ingredients, raw rnaterials, ma- 
chinery, and manpower, in a gigantic way?” 

The three major antidotes for inflation 
are: Increased production, savings programs, 
and taxation. I have discussed the first. 
Our administration needs no help when it 
comes to imagination about taxing, so I 
shall skip this one. 

In inducing the American people to save 
by buying E-bonds in 1950-51, we are failing 
utterly and miserably. We have a wonderful 
product to sell, but it looks to the American 
people like a Cadillac car without its chrome, 
its bumpers, headlights, and windshield, It 
lacks the vital clinching appeal. 
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The way E-bonds are offered to the public 
smacks, too, of misrepresentation. The pub- 
lic is catching on. 

Since it is tremendously important that 
we drain off purchasing power, not just that 
of the people who buy on credit—but of all 
of us—and since the E-bonds obviously are 
the means to do it, I suggest we untangle 
our bungled packaging and selling of this 
product. 

Here is the problem: 

1. If kept for 10 years the bonds pay 2.9 
percent. The income from them is taxed. 
So far for the average workingman the 2.9 
percent is only 2 percent. He can do better 
in a building and loan association. 

2. The Government has calculated all along 
that it never actually will pay this 2.9 per- 
cent in the aggregate. And at the begin- 
ning the little people bit. They didn’t real- 
ize that the softly spoken 10 short years 
are in reality a lifetime when lived out. 
Now these people have learned that they 
will have to redeem their bonds after the 
second, third, or sixth year for family emer- 
gencies, hospital bills, to buy homes, and for 
many other reasons. They know now that 
Uncle Sam without saying so has inten- 
tionally prepared to pay them not the prom- 
ised 2.9 percent, but closer to 2 percent, or 
2.4 percent—even this taxable 

All this could be changed. The bonds 
could be made popular again. The buying 
power of the working people could be drained 
off in savings made to look, and be, real and 
worth while, and at little cost to the Goy- 
ernment. 

I urge that an E-bond saving plan be of- 
fered to the little people of the country. 

1. On which the interest rate is constant 
through the years, that the Government be 
intellectually honest—not rely on the fine 
print to prove legal honesty. 

A man’s dollar is just as vital to the Gov- 
ernment in 1951 as it is in 1958. For every 
American who must in emergency redeem 
his bonds, there will be another to pick them 
up—if the rate is sound and unvarying. 
There should be no penalty for lending hard- 
earned money to the Nation. A 6-month 
holding period might be reasonable, but with 
interest. 

2. The little people must be made to see 
that they are offered a good bargain—that 
it is worth while to forego present purchases 
and to save. 

I suggest a 4-percent interest rat-, and to 
prevent those with larger funds from dipping 
into the Treasury for this bargain package, 
I suggest that the maximum purchasable 
quantity of these little bonds be limited to 
$500 per month. A $5,000 limitation per 
month on these securities is ridiculous. Con- 
fined to $500 per month and kept nonnego- 
tiable as now, the net new cost of the 4- 
percent rate to the United States would be 
negligible. I do not suggest that this income 
be made tax exempt. Therefore, close to one- 
fourth would come back to the Treasury. 

We may have forgotten that the pressure 
of the cash buyer is more volatile and more 
inflationary than that of the credit buyer 
today. A soundly conceived savings bond 
program will take the pressure off all types 
of consumer demand, not just off the credit 
market, as is the purpose of the ill-conceived 
credit control method of today. All credit 
controls can do is to channel demand from 
one area into another. They cannot elimi- 
nate it, The effect is about zero upon the 
major inflationary picture. A soundly con- 
ceived, well-sold E-bond program is an en- 
tirely different matter. 

We can expect Americans to live under 
strict regimentation for just so long. If our 
present situation is to last 10 long years, I 
am quite certain the pure and simple control 
approach, that was only partially effective in 
its last experiment will only succeed if ac- 
complished by outright dictatorship; and the 
loss of all we have any reason to fight for. 
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Fear of Deportation Drives Aliens Toward 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am inserting the follow- 
ing newspaper article by Ted Mrozowski, 
of the Citizen, of Hamtramck and North 
Detroit, Mich., entitled “Fear of De- 
portation Drives Aliens Toward Com- 
munism,” which appeared on January 
25, 1951: 
Fear or DEPpoRTATION Drives ALIENS TOWARD 
CoMMUNISON—150 GIVEN PAMPHLETS AT 


(By Ted Mrozowski) 


Fear of deportation is making many aliens 
and naturalized citizens easy prey for pro- 
Communist influences. 

This is the conclusion I reached after 
attending a meeting arranged to protest the 
detention by the United States Department 
of Justice of John Zydok, 54-year-old waiter, 


Held Priday at Yemans Hall, 3014 Yemans, 
the meeting was sponsored by the Polish- 


Civil Rights Congress. 
I entered the unheated and dreary hall 
after buying a copy of the Daily Worker, 


The literature—expensively printed book- 
lets—dealt primarily with harangues on the 
of the trial of the 12 Communist 

leaders in New York. 
At no time during the meeting, which 
lasted nearly 3 hours, did the audience ex- 


50 persons. Most of those present ap- 
to be foreign-born, although there 
Negroes in the audience. 

should be said that not once was there 

verbal expression of pro-communism 

during the meeting, but the same cannot be 

of issued literature. One of the 

phiets, issued by the National Non- 

Committee To Defend the Rights 

of the 12 Communist Leaders, lists as its 

officers Paul Robeson, Howard Fast, and Har- 
old Christoffel. 

I should say that most of the audience 
seemed to be interested in only one thing: 
The answer to all this talk they have been 
hearing about the deportation of aliens. 
They are apprehensive and fearful. of what 


with the large printed let- 

Zydok. Around the sides 

some of which read: 

50 Detroiters Face Deportation Proceedings— 

Fight Deportation Hysteria—McGrath, Jail 

Lynchers—Protect Use of Stool Pigeons— 
Is a Police State Procedure. 

The entire program was in the English lan- 

guage and I got the impression that much 

what was being said was beyond the com- 


prehension of most of the audience. The 
chairman introduced several speakers, but 
the main personality was Abner Green, ex- 
ecutive secretary for the American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born. 

He painted a bleak picture of what the 
foreign born can expect if the Justice Depart- 
ment is not stopped (as he put it) “in its 
drive on noncitizens.” 

He labeled the United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service as the “enemy of 
the people,” and advised the audience not to 
answer its questions if called downtown. 

“If they ask you for the time of day, don't 
tell them. Don’t even tell them if the sun 
is shining if they ask,” he said. 

I felt that this was all wrong. This would 
only instill fear and distrust of the authori- 
ties and was a deliberate summons to defy a 
legal agency. Green engendered additional 
fear when he said that 3,400 more aliens face 
deportation. 

Sneeringly, Green told how Federal Judge 
Thomas Thornton ordered Zydok kept in that 
dirty, filthy Wayne County jail. Judge 
Thornton, when ordering Zydok held, said, 
“Zydok’s evasiveness convinces me that he is 
willfully participating in the Communist 
movement.” 

The half-understanding audience was told 
that they might be roused in the early hours 
of the morning and taken into custody for 
interrogation; they were told that they would 
have to prove their innocence rather than 
the accuser proving them guilty; they would 
be held without bail, and denied the right to 
ask for an attorney. 

What did this meeting accomplish besides 
painting a dreadful picture for the audience? 
The chairman read a resolution which he 
offered to the audience for action. It was 
adopted without a dissenting voice. The res- 
olution called for the immiediate cessation of 
all deportation proceedings; repeal of the 
McCarran Act; and a protest against the 
jailing of Zydok. 

The chairman called for the formation of 
a@ delegation to go personally to the Federal 
building and urge the dropping of the case 
against Zydok. He also asked all who could 
to harass the Immigration Service with tele- 
phone calls to secure better jail accommoda- 
tions for Zydok. 

Something then happened which I hardly 
expected. The audience was asked to help 
pay for the cost of aid to Zydok and others. 
The chairman asked for voluntary contri- 
butions of $20, $10, $5, and $1 bills. He got 
some of each. In the end, a basket for small 
change was circulated around the room. I 
passed it up. 

I'm sure that if I were a noncitizen, I 
would walk away from the meeting with the 
thought that America is no longer free and 
that the only thing for me to do is to resist 
its leaders. 

It is here that the real task lies. There 
are thousands of good, loyal, conscientious 
noncitizens who are being given a distorted 
version of America. They can easily become 
innocent victims of subversive groups, if not 
immediately reassured by their Government 
that they have nothing to fear. 


Public Favors Thorough Rechecking of 
All Classes of Draft Selectees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Knoxville 
Journal of January 28, 1951: 


Pusiic Favors THOROUGH RECHECKING OF ALL 
CLASSEs OF Drart SELECTEES 


Congress is on a spot on this question of 
lowering the draft to include 18-year-olds 
that its Members won't succeed in getting 
off of unscathed politically, no matter how 
they vote. 

There is a natural reluctance on every- 
body’s part to bring young men of 18 into 
the service except in the face of real neces- 
sity. Yet the alternative held out by the 
manpower experts upon whose facts Congress 
has to rely is not acceptable either. That 
alternative is to call back into service sub- 
stantial numbers of the 2,590,000 men now 
exempt from the draft as veterans. Among 
veterans of all wars there is a feeling, for 
which there is some justification, that, except 
in a national emergency, no citizen should 
be forced to participate in more than one 
war until all those who have become eligible 
since his war was concluded have taken their 
turn. 

But while Congress and the country is 
coming to a majority conclusion on the 18- 
year-old issue, there is one thing that most 
citizens, and especially veterans, are agreed 
upon. 

Chairman Cart VINson, of the House 
Armed Services Committee, last week de- 
nounced what he called the horrible prac- 
tice of the Defense Department, through 
selective service, of too readily deferring men 
for failure to pass too rigid intelligence tests. 
Congress also directed the Defense Depart- 
ment to crack down on selectees classified as 
IV-F's. 

The conviction is widespread that the 
military authorities, through selective serv- 
ice, have been altogether too choosy about 
their material in the past year. The heavy 
p2rcentage of those rejected, on intelligence 
tests and those for physical fitness, support 
this view. Whatever Congress may decide 
about the 18-year-old issue, there is defi- 
nite sentiment in favor of abandoning the 
theory that only the most intelligent and 
only the perfect physical specimens shall be 
included in the draft. Unless the armed 
services have changed in a revolutionary 
manner since most of us were in them, there 
is still productive work for the uneducated, 
the stupid, and even those who are only fair 
physical specimens. 


Available Manpower and the Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I submi; 
herewith a resolution adopted by the 
Misssisippi Department of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars a few days ago at Jack- 
son, Miss. 

The resolution speaks for itself, but 
it is inserted herewith in the Recorp for 
the information and guidance of the 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, as well 
as for the Members generally. 

In the present controversy as to where 
the needed men should come from, it is 
well that those charged with this im- 
portant duty should give consideration 
and study to the resolution. 
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The resvlution follows: 


Whereas the President of the United States 
has declared a state of emergency, prices and 
wages have been frozen, and young men are 
being drafted for defense of our way of life; 
and 

Whereas there is much controversy as to 
who shall or shall not be drafted, adding to 
the confusion which exists in the minds of 
our people: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the council of administration, 
Department of Mississippi, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, meeting in regular session at 
Jackson, Miss., January 28, 1951, That our 
leaders should be reminded of the vast pools 
of manpower now untouched, as follows: 

1. Those who were esempted from mili- 
tary service during World War II as being 
essential to industry, and who are still in an 
age bracket which would not preclude their 
being used for combat duty, and whose 
places in civilian life could be taken by 
qualified combat veterans of World War II 
who have been trained since the termina- 
tion of that conflict; 

2. Those who hurried to marry after the 
passage of the Selective Service Act of 1948 
(even though they have become fathers 
since that time). These men have as much 
to fight for as any group in the United 
States. 

3. Those who were rejected for minor de- 
fects as late as a year and a half ago, and 
who have not been screened again to deter- 
mine their fitness fo” service; 

4. Those who were trained during World 
War II in the V-12 and: ASTP programs 
without prior combat service, and who have 
not repaid the Nation for their education 
by active service; and 

5. Those who had short periods of service 
in the United States as members of the 
armed services just prior to the conclusion of 
World War II: Be it further 

Resolved, That we doubt whether it would 
be beneficial to the interests of our Nation to 
exempt so-called superior students in col- 
leges. Under the training programs for 
World War II veterans, many men have ac- 
quired college educations and from what 
we learn in the press, these men have made 
the best marks in college work, when taken 
as a group. Therefore it seems that the 
country has acquired a reservoir of brains, 
and further exemptions of students might 
injure morale; be it further 

Resolved, That our Congressmen and Sen- 
ators and all persons in responsible posi- 
tions be urged to study the possibilities of 
the above-named groups as sources of mili- 
tary manpower, so that the principle of 
equality of sacrifice shall prevail; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be handed the press and the radio. 





Do We Have Adequate Domestic 
Security? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp a broadcast of Sunday, Janu- 
ary 28, on the American Forum of the 
Air. Senator Munot and I participated 
in this broadcast which reviewed the 
question, “Do we have adequate domestic 
security?” 





This is a question which merits the 
study of every loyal citizen of the United 
States, and I believe the American Forum 
of the Air, under the leadership of Theo- 
dore Granik, has rendered a significant 
service to the country in developing this 
S and seeking an impartial answer 

Theodore Granik, I may add, has fo- 
cused public attention on the many vexa- 
tious problems of our time and through 
his broadcasts has helped in their clari- 
fication and in many cases in their ulti- 
mate solution. The broadcast on Sunday 
takes me back 22 years when I partic- 
ipated in the first broadcast of the Amer- 
ican Forum of the Air. Since that time 
I have followed with much interest the 
growing scope of the program and the 
public enthusiasm it has aroused. It is 
an exhibition of the American and demo- 
cratic way of life. 

The broadcast follows: 


The National Broadcasting Co. presents 
the American Forum of the Air, founded 
22 years ago by Theodore Granik and dedi- 
cated to the full and public discussion of 
all sides of all issues, coming to you from 
the continental room of the Wardman Park 
Hotel, in Washington, D. C. 

Each week at this time the American 
Forum of the Air presents special guest 
speakers, so that you in your home may 
enjoy authoritative discussions of the pro- 
vocative and vital topics of our time. 

Now to bring you this week’s program, here 
is your moderator, Theodore Granik. 

Moderator GRANIK. President Truman has 
just appointed Admiral Nimitz to report on 
how best to protect the Nation’s internal 
security without imperiling our individual 
freedoms. His announcement has focused 
attention on a dramatic article entitled “The 
FBI Wants You,” appearing in the February 
issue of Reader's Digest, America’s leading 
magazine, which tells its millions of readers 
how they can cooperate in the tremendous 
job being done by the ever-watchful FBI. 

But with American mobilization proceed- 
ing at top speed there is increasing need for 
us to be alert against the increasing danger 
of sabotage, and the question arises ever 
more imminently: “Do we have adequate do- 
mestic security?” 

We pose this question to two congres- 
sional authorities on the subject, Senator 
Kart E. Munpt, Republican of South Da- 
kota, coauthor of the Mundt-Ferguson bill, 
which is part of the internal-security bill 
passed by the Congress, and Congressman 
EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat of New York, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 

Now, Senator Munpt, do we have adequate 
domestic security? 

Senator Munot. Well, Mr. Granik, I don’t 
believe we have to worry much about the 
answer to that question. It seems to me it 
is Just as obvious as the red ink in a prover- 
bial New Deal budget. The answer is: “Em- 
phatically no.” We do not have adequate 
security in this country now. 

I think we need go back only as far as 
the news of the last 2 weeks to demonstrate 
the veracity of that point. Within the past 
2 weeks, for example, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee has constructed a subcommittee, 
to be called the Senate Committee on Un- 
American Activities, so that the Senate for 
the first time will have a committee to be 
a companion to the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, which has such a 
distinguished record over in the other body, 

The other development in the last 2 weeks 
is even more recent, when President Tru- 
man appointed the so-called Nimitz Com- 
mission, also to check up on the security sit- 
uation in this country. 
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It seems obvious, therefore, that either 
we have to have new and more legislation 
on security, or we have to have better and 
more vigorous enforcement of the legisla- 
tion we now have—or we must have both— 
in order to get adequate security, domestic 
security, in America. 

And certainly with a war raging in Korea 
we are not justified in spending billions of 
dollars to fight communism abroad until we 
take every conceeivable measure to protect 
our domestic security at home. 

Moderator GraNntIk. Congressman CELLER? 

Representative CeLLer. Of course we must 
adequately protect our domestic security. 
Whether we have or whether we have not 
adequate domestic security is difficult to say. 

One might ask, “How high is up?” One 
might ask, “How much armament should 
we have for external defense?” Those ques- 
tions are difficult to answer. We cannot 
adequately tell until some emergency arises. 

This is certain: We have 54,000 dues-pay- 
ing Communists in our midst, and proba- 
bly an equal number of crypto-Communists, 
and many more Communist sympathizers. 
There is evident danger from those sources. 
‘We must prepare and arm our hearts, minds, 
and muscle against the danger. 

But we must learn to face that danger 
without hysteria. We must not develop herd 
excitement. We must be careful in our 
tracking down Trojan horses and fifth-col- 
umnists that we do not lose our birthright 
of freedom. 

The President very wisely stated, “We must 
guard our freedom well, guard it from armed 
assault, guard it from subversive infiltration, 
guard it from internal suppression of rights, 
guard it from the deadly imposition of 
conformity.” 

I don’t agree with my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from South Dakota, that 
it is well to leave investigations as to whether 
we have adequate or inadequate security to 
a congressional committee. 

If I may just cite the reasons: We have 
had investigations, and they are not without 
political import. ‘The political import is 
of such a nature that it does more harm than 
good. And therefore I applaud to a great 
degree the appointment of the Nimitz Com- 
mission by our President. I believe it is an 
act of statesmanship, and I am sure that 
Admiral Nimitz and his committee will view 
this whole subject objectively and without 
any political bias. 

Moderator Granix. Senator Munpt? 

Senator Munpr. I see no conflict between 
us on that score. I am in favor of bringing 
into focus all of the legitimate methods 
that we can to eliminate the dangers to our 
domestic security. 

First, I would say that the FBI should 
head the list. Then we have the Central 
Intelligence Agency. We have the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. We 
now have the new Senate Committee on Un- 
American Activities. We have the Presi- 
dent’s Commission, and it is comprised of 
some very fine Americans. It seems to me, 
incidentally, that the test about the Presi- 
dent’s Commission is a simple one. It 
should be clear that it is a good Commission 
and is established for legitimate reasons; 
provided, the President makes available to 
the Senate and the House Committees on 
Un-American Activities the same facts, the 
same files, the same evidence, and the same 
records, that he proposes to make available 
to his own Commission. 

Moderator GraNIk. Congressman CELLER? 

Representative CeLLER. I don’t think there 
should be that duplication. I am of the 


opinion that politically biased senatorial and 
House of Representatives committees have 
abused their privileges when they have re- 
ceived confidential files from Government 
sources. And I would not want those priv- 
ileged files made available and public, It 
would be highly dangerous. There are many 
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And the files of that committee of the House 
were looked at for information about her. 


of the privilege of answer. 

Pulitzer prize winner, a Nobel prize winner, 
a woman of great renown, of great talents— 
was not privileged to speak before an audi- 
ence in this city. 

Senator MunoptT. I wonder if we can get 
the train back on the track for a moment. 
I never said at any time, Mr. CeLier, that 
we should have these files made public. I 
said that if this Presidential Commission was 
established in good faith, then the same 
identical facts, files, and records should be 
made available to the Senate Committee on 
Un-American Activities and the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as are 
mide available to the President's hand- 
picked Commission. I deny emphatically 
that the President’s Board is going to be any 
more patriotic or any more trustworthy than 
the Members of the House and the Senate. I 
quite agree that some records should not be 
made public, but they should be made equally 
available to the legislative body as well as to 
a body established by the Executive for the 
alleged purpose of checking up on the execu- 
tive branch of Government. 

Representative CeLLer. From my experi- 
ence of 28 years in the House, I will say to 
my distinguished colleague that there is 
nothing secret—and the gentleman was a 
distinguished Member with me—there is 
nothing secret in Washington. It is like the 
story of the old lady who said, “I can keep a 
secret, but the people I tell it to can't.” 
There is where the difficulty stems from. 
There is nothing secret in the House Office 

and the Senate Office Building, or 

Senate or the House itself. The min- 

is developed there it is made 

, because there are many ways in which 
reporters can get the information. They get 
@ piece here and a piece there, and then you 
have it blared out in the newspapers, and 
then you have accusations by headlines, 


16 years when we had Republican adminis- 
trations, but in the 12 years that I have been 
down here under a Democratic President, the 
Executive has continuously withheld infor- 
mation from the Congress. So certainly there 
have been no such leaks from Congress in 
the last 12 years. 

Representative CettEr. The fault, of course, 
lies on both sides of the aisle. 

Moderator Granox. Let me ask this ques- 
tion of Senator Munpr: We all have confi- 
dence in the FBI. Wouldn't it be better to 
place our emphasis on aiding that well- 
established organization with new person- 
nel, and so forth? 

Senator Munopr. It is not a question in my 
“either” and oe ee we 
strengthen the e should give 
man it needs and every last 

But there are cer- 
cannot do. It can- 
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, to find evidence and make it pub- 
The FBI is denied, by the very way in 
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which it is constructed, the making of any 
facts which it discovers public. 

So if you are going to discover a man like 
Alger Hiss or W. K. Remington, who is now 
being tried, you are going to have to have in 
addition to the FBI some other commission, 
some other body—and I think it is wise to 
have both a Presidential commission and a 
congressional commission—provided the 
President isn’t going to say, “I will give my 
commission all the facts and keep these con- 
gressional committees operating in the dark.” 
Obviously that would be a fraud and a de- 
ception. 

Representative Cetter. I yield to no man 
in my admiration for J. Edgar Hoover and 
the FBI, and I believe we must strengthen 
the arm of the FBI to track down the Com- 
munists and those associated with the Com- 
munists in the interests of our internal 
security. And to that end, only recently I 
offered a bill, as chairman of the House Ju- 
diciary Committze, giving the officials of the 
FBI, with the sanction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the right to tap wires. I will be se- 
verely criticized for that, Sonator, as you 
know; but I believe, in the cases of espionage 
and sabotage and subversive activities and 
matters involving our internal security, the 
FBI has heretofore been greatly hampered 
by its inability to use the evidence it has 
obtained by the tapping of wircs. I hope 
that that will be over, and that the FBI will 
be able to better track down these malefac- 
tors with that right. 

Furthermore, in the last Congress I of- 
fered and successfully had passed a Dill 
which would avoid a repetition of the mis- 
take made in the Coplon case, where there 
could not have been made an arrest without 
a warrant. In cases of that sort, my bill— 
which is now a statute—provides that the 
FBI shall make arrests without warrant. We 
have always given that right to United States 
marshals. Why not the FBI? 

Moderator Granrk. Senator? 

Senator Munnpr. I concur completely in 
both of those bills and congratulate Mr. 
CELLER on his good work in that connec. 
tion. It surely is a tragedy to have a sit- 
uation such as the Coplon case, when there 
is no question about her guilt, anc she is 
still running around loose, still able to en- 
gage in Communist conspiracy, because of 
some legal technicality that has crept into 
the statutes. I congratulate my former col- 
league on his good work in that connection. 

Moderator Granrk. Congressman CzLLeR? 

Representative Cetuer. I want to say also 
that no one has made the Nation more alert 
to the danger of communism than my friend 
here this afternoon, Senator Munpt. 

Moderator Granrk. Congressman, let me 
ask this: Do you favor the repeal of the In- 
ternal Security Act? 

Representative Cetter. I do not favor the 
repeal of all the provisions of the Internal 
Security Act. There are some provisions in 
my mind which in my view, as a lawyer of 
many years standing, I will say are uncon- 
stitutional. For example, if the 11 Com- 
munists are declared, by affirmance of the 
Supreme Court, to be guilty of a violation 
of the so-called Smith Act, which act makes 
it a crime to teach—-without overt acts ex- 
cept teaching—the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by violence, which the Communists 
undoubtedly do teach, then, if, under the 
McCarran Act, Communists must register as 
Communists, you will force them to incrimi- 
nate themselves, which is in violation of the 
Constitution. 

Moderator Granik. Will the Senator an- 
swer that point? 

Senator Munopr. I want to point out that 
I agree with one point that Mr. Cetizr is 
approaching, and that is that in connection 
with the present Internal Security Act there 
are some changes that need to be made. In 
my opinion they are not changes that need 
to be made legislatively, They are changes 
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that need to be made by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office, so that he will administer the 
act properly. And I would like to suggest 
that he administer that act in conformity 
with the very good advice given him by my 
colleague, Mr. Ceiier, the chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, in his address 
in New York just last month, when he 
pointed out that the present difficulties in 
the Internal Security Act with regard to 
bringing people to this country on visas 
grows out of a distorted, perverted, and 
strained interpretation made by the Attor- 
ney General. 

In that speech my colleague said that the 
Congress wanted to close our doors to those 
who are Nazis or Fascists or Communists 
actively, knowingly, and wilifully helping 
in the penetration of the most appalling 
crimes ever recorded tn human history. 

In my opinion, and I repeat it once more, 
the Congress certainly wanted the adminis- 
trators of the law to look at the record of 
the individual himself, and not to classify 
him automatically as a component part of 
any objectionable group. I think it utterly 
idiotic, under the Attorney General's rec- 
ommendation, the keeping out of a 3-month 
old baby from Spain because, the Attorney 
General says, Congress intended to keep out 
those kinds of people. Obviously that is an 
effort, a deliberate effort in my opinion, to 
discredit a good piece of legislation with the 
American public. 

I congratulate you, Congressman CELLER, 
on your splendid advice to the Attorney Gen- 
eral in that speech, which I have studied 
very carefully. 

Representative Creiier. I will say that in 
the New York Times this morning Attorney 
General McGrath denied there was any such 
attempt to keep a 3-month-old baby, born in 
Spain, out of this country. 

Senator Munor. The baby was kept out, 
maybe by intent or maybe by accident, but 
it was kept out because of an erroneous in- 
terpretation of the act. 

Moderator GRaNnIK. Time for questions 
from our audience, gentlemen. 

Now for our first question. Young lady, you 
have the first question from the audience? 

Mrs. SHERWOOD. My name is Claire Sher- 
wood. I am a housewife, and my question 
is directed to Congressman CeLtrr. Is any 
effort being meade to combine with Canada 
on a cooperative system of antisubversive 
control in view of easy border crossing? 

Representative Cetizer. I understand there 
is liaison between the Department of State 
and appropriate officials of Canada in that 
direction. I cannot give you the details at 
this juncture. 

Moderator Granmk. Do you want to com- 
ment on that at all, Senator Munpr? 

Senator Munprt. No; because that involves 
matters of military security which are best 
not discussed in public. But I can say that 
there are some efforts being made in that 
direction. 

Moderator GraNiIx. We will take another 
question. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Bart. My name is Ray Bart. I am a 
writer. My question is to Senator Muwnpr. 
How do you propose to counteract; the tend- 
ency of human nature to be fascinated and 
attracted by anything that is forbidden? 

Senator Munprt. I think the best way to 
counteract that, Mr. Bart, is to make the gen- 
eral public understand the dangers involved 
in eating that kind of forbidden fruit. I live 
out in the great State of South Dakota. Out 
there we have a pest known as the rattle- 
snake; and it is forbidden by human nature 
to play with the rattlesnake because you get 
hurt if you do. I think if we can make 
people understand that playing with com- 
munism is even more dangerous than play- 
ing with a rattlesnake, that particular pro- 
clivity of human nature will not worry us 
any more. 
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Moderator GraNIk. Have you gentlemen 
thought out a program for internal security? 
Or do you want to comment on the last 
question? 

Representative CeLier. I will answer your 
question. Yes; I have thought out a pro- 
gram for internal security; and I agree with 
the Senator that we must make the people 
of the Nation conscious of the danger, and 
we must build up barriers from within by 
education and by example. 

I understand, for example, that the Mu- 
nitions Board—and I note in the audience 
the distinguished Vice Chairman, Mr. William 
VanAtten, of that Board—has been entrust- 
ed with the program of spreading the gospel 
of caution against negligence and prohibi- 
tion against loose talk throughout the Na- 
tion. And they are, by educational proc- 
esses, infusing the Nation with the idea of 
being careful and of reporting any suspi- 
cious circumstances to the FBI. They are 
urging slogans like those successfully used 
during the last war, like, “Button up your 
lip, the enemy is listening.” 

They, in addition, are watching the focal 
points of production, the power plants, and 
the arsenals and the warehouses and the 
bottlenecks of strategic production, the air- 
plane plaats and the atomic energy plants, 
to see to it that there will be no infiltration 
of subversives or fifth columnists or spies 
and the like. 

Every mill, mine, and factory is a potential 
Communist fortress. The Communists want 
to know all about those mills and the fac- 
tories, and every workman on the work bench 
must be alerted to the peril. If they are 
properly warned and educated, that will 
build up to a great and measurable degree of 
internal security. 

Moderator Granik. Senator MuUNpDT? 

Senator Munor. I think those are all good 
suggestions. I think it would also be very 
helpful if in every high school in America, a 
course could be taught in capsule form— 
short and to the point—on what is right 
with America so that young Americans grow- 
ing up could come to understand that there 
are some things in this country we have got 
to protect and defend if we are going to stay 
free. 

I would also like to see such great organi- 
gations as the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the American n, the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and many 
other fine patriotic service organizations con- 
duct simultaneously throughout America a 
Know Your America Week, in which you have 
all kinds of displays and programs and edi- 
torials and motion-picture shows and pag- 
eants pointing out those things about 
America which are strong and fine and funda- 
mental and good, because I think that if the 
average American comes to appreciate those 
things sufficiently it will help make him 
alert against communism and less inclined 
to go for the forbidden fruit that my friend 
suggested in his question. 

Moderator GRANIK. May we have another 
question? 

Dr. GIGLiIoTT1. My question is for Congress- 
man CELLER. I am Dr. Gigliotti, the national 
chaplain of the Veterans’ Association, and I 
am from Mesa, Calif. The question is: If the 
recent results we have had abroad with our 
intelligence is a sample cf what we have at 
home, how do we know taat a fifth column 
isn’t operating in our midst to destroy us? 

Representative Cetuter. There is no doubt, 
in my humble opinion, that a fifth column is 
operating. I mentioned before—and the 
Senator will vouchsafe what I said—that 
there are many Communists, crypto-Com- 
munists, neo-Communists, Communist 
sympathizers, and Communist-front organi- 
zatioas, all bent in the direction of having a 
huge fifth column to weaken our industrial 


might, weaken our military, and thus give 
aid and comfort to the Kremlin. 

As to the military intelligence abroad, I 
don't care to give any opinion now. At some 
subsequent time, I might. 

Moderator GraniIx. Senator MuNDT? 

Senator Munpr. The doctor from Califor- 
nia is a great friend of mine, and I would 
like to assure him that certainly there is a 
very formidable fifth column operating in 
our midst now. As a matter of fact, this 
article in Readers Digest which gave the 
genesis to this program today points out 
that the FBI considers there are 500,000 
dangerously disloyal people in America now, 
every one of whom is a potential and many 
of whom are actual spies. 

Moderator Granik. Another question. Go 
ahead, Congressman CELLER. 

Representative CreLLer. I might say that 
in all of this we must be careful that there 
are 1o character assassinations, that there 
are no purges, so-called, that we don't dis- 
courage scientists because of vexatious and 
most annoying inquisitions from doing a 
good job for the country. We don't want 
any witch hunts. We don’t want any be- 
smirching of character. We don't want to 
have too much conformity because that is 
dangerous to the Nation. We don’t want 
men and women labeled Communists be- 
cause they don’t conform. We don’t want 
them labeled Communists because they are 
unorthodox in their political views or be- 
cause they refuse to abide by the political 
status quo. That is the danger that we 
must also be conscious of. We must have a 
wise balance between security, on the one 
hand, and freedom, on the other. Then we 
will have a perfect condition, 

Moderator Granik. Senator MuNpDT? 

Senator Munot. I would like to say, of 
course, that I concur in all of those pious 
objectives. But the real danger today is 
not that we are going to have a witch hunt, 
not that we are going to have hysteria— 
the big danger is that we are going to lean 
so far over backwards that we are not going 
to be able to stand up and fisht. 

Representative CeLter. I think it is dan- 
gerous too. For example, to give one illus- 
tration of what foolish fears can lead us to 
say and do—in the House of Representatives 
only recently one of our Members rose to 
state that he was troubled by the fact that 
on the walls of the House appeared plaques 
commemorating the great law givers of all 
ages like Gaius, Justinian, Moses, and Ham- 
murabi, and Solon. He added that he didn’t 
want any of these “foreigners” here. “Why 
couldn’t we have Americans?” I do not 
give the exact language. I do give the 
import. 

He indicated that he had a fear, that he 
didn’t like these foreigners—these old for- 
eigners who were law givers—and he wanted 
to have the walls stripped of them. That 
is the attitude that I am fearful of, that 
kind of distrustful provincialism which will 
give us a herd and animal instinct which, 
when we cannot get rid of, we want wise 
counsel to prevail. 

Moderator Grantk. Senator Munpt? 

Senator Munor. I still think the great 
danger in this country comes from the fact 
that we have some 500,000 disloyal people in 
this country, most 6f whom have not yet 
registered, or come out in the open so we 
don’t know who they are. We must control 
and curb this communistic conspiracy at 
home. 

Now, we have to do this thing wisely and 
we have to do it without hysteria, but the 
main thing is that we have got to do it, 
and we haven't been able to do it up to now. 

Moderator Granik, One last question, 

Mr. Raprorp. My name is Alton H. Radford, 
and I work for the Government. My ques- 
tion is directed to Senator Munpr. Is it a 
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safe policy to divulge our domestic security 
measures to the general public and thus 
risk giving this information to our enemies? 

Senator Munor. It depends on kind, of 
course. If we are dealing with some kind of 
espionage case in a munitions plant, if it 
is like the earlier question involving our 
neighborly relations and cooperation with 
Canada, I would say no. If it is the matter 
of focusing public opinion upon the dangers 
of communism and how it operates so that 
the average American can detect what is 
happening in his own organization and his 
own neighborhood, I would say emphatically, 
yes, we should do that. The danger then is 
that we fail to give sufficient publicity to 
the threat of communism at home. 

Representative Ce.tiEer. In that connection 
there is a provision in the McOarran Act 
which provides that the Secretary of De- 
fense must publicize a list of the names of 
all defense plants or plants having subcon- 
tracts for defense work so that Communists 
will not be employed in those plants. But 
that is an aid to Stalin. I think that is one 
of the provisions we must rip out of the 
McCarran Act. 

Moderator Grantx. Time for our summa- 
ries. Senator Munprt, please. 

Senator Munopr. Just a statement about 

what is and what is not in the so-called Mc- 
Carran Act, which I think is not foolproof, 
that it is not a compulsory mandate for the 
Secretary of Defense; and the best test of 
that is that he is not using it now. It gives 
him the authority to use it if he wants to. I 
don’t believe my colleague is holding that 
the Secretary of Defense is in defiance of the 
law. , 
I think the most important thing we have 
brought out this afternoon, in summary may 
I say because a great many people are lis- 
tening in on this program, is that I think it 
is important our people watch the papers 
mighty carefully during the next few weeks 
to see whether or not the President’s com- 
mission to check on subversive activities in 
the executive department is going to be 
given the opportunity to function in a fash- 
ion which is going to get results. It is com- 
prised of some mighty fine Americans. If 
the President gives the Senate and the 
House committees the same facts as he gives 
them, we shall certainly have a fine arrange- 
ment. But every American should be skep- 
tical of an arrangement which would permit 
the President's Commission to be privileged 
to have access to the facts, files, and records 
and denies the same evidence to the Senate 
and the House. That would be a very bad 
miscarriage of justice. 

Representative CrLLerR. The Communist 
Party covertly and overtly would use all 
means to overthrow our Government. Not 
only its members, but its sympathizers, who 
are its dupes, would unwittingly do the same. 
They constitute a Trojan horse of disloyalty. 

The American people must beware their 
mealy mouthed sweet words of peace, democ- 
racy, brotherhood. The knife they would 
plunge into our backs is coiled in their slo- 
gans. But our response to the danger must 
be without hysteria, without excitement that 
leads to scapegoatism, witch hunts and vigi- 
lantism. 

We cannot allow individual rights to be 
swept away. They are as sacred as inter- 
nal security. There is no internal security 
if our constitutional rights are destroyed. 
We must strike a balance between security 
and individual rights. 

Moderator Granix. Thank you, gentlemen. 
You have been listening to a discussion on 
“Do We Have Adequate Domestic Security?” 
Our speakers have been Senator Kar. E. 
Mounpr, Republican of South Dakota, and 
Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat of 
of New York. 
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Quit Bluffing, California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Arizona 
Daily Star on Thursday, January 25. 
The editorial deals with facts and is con- 
cise and to the point concerning Cali- 
fornia’s tactics in regard to the Central 
Arizona project bill, which has again 
been introduced in both the Senate and 
the House in the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. 

Quit BLUFFING, CALIFORNIA 


As the Ejighty-second Congress begins 
work, Arizona has again introduced her cen- 
tral Arizona project bill, and California has 
again started her tactics of delay, confusion, 
and pure bluff. 

The program to bring 1,200,000 acre-feet 
of main stream Colorado River water an- 
nually to the farm lands in central Arizona 
which needs it so badly has been defeated in 
past Con by these tactics. Unless 
Arizona is able to expose California's bluff 
defeat may again greet the bill. 

The bluff goes something like this: Cali- 
fornia has in the past made loud and self- 
righteous demands that the Supreme Court 
decide the issue of how much water belongs 
to which State. Behind these demands was 
the old plan of delaying the issue. 

First, California had no justifiable issue. 
Since the bill had not passed, no threat had 
been made on the Colorado water which she 
considered her own, and there was nothing 
for the Supreme Court to decide. California 
had no grievance to take before the Court. 

Second, her plea for a Supreme Court de- 
cision was so handled that the matter would 
have had to wait 2 years before the Supreme 
Court would even take a look at it to decide 
if it could make a judgment. 

Arizona, anxious to have the matter set- 
tled, wrote into the present bill an amend- 
ment which provides for Supreme Court set- 
tlement of the issue, answering California 
demands. ° 

The amendment provides that, after 
sage of the bill, the irrigation portion of the 
project would be held up for 6 months, giv- 
ing California that time to file suit before 
the Supreme Court and have the issue de- 
cided. 

Should the Supreme Court decide in favor 
of California, the power program of the 
project, which California wants, would be 
completed and the Arizona plea for water 
would be rejected. 

But California was bluffing about wanting 
Supreme Court action on the issue, and she 
is still bluffing. 

The following is an excerpt from an edi- 
torial appearing in the Los Angeles Tinies on 
Sunday: 

“The logical way to look at the matter, it 
now seems, is to press for a Supreme Court 
settlement of the basic water dispute be- 
tween California and Arizona. * * * 
California has contended with indisputable 
common sense that the matter of who owns 
the water should be determined before any 
further projects are authorized.” 

The catch occurs in the last six words, “be- 
fore any further projects are authorized.” 
Unless the central Arizona project bill 
passes, authorizing this project, there will 
be nothing for the Supreme Court to decide, 


California will have no threat of loss to take 
to the Court. 

If California truly wanted the Supreme 
Court to decide, she would help Arizona pass 
this bill, the amendment in which gives her 
6 months to sue before that court. 

The Times, in its editorial, makes no men- 
tion of the fact that this amendment is part 
of the bill. Instead it states: 

“Admittedly the Supreme Court of the 
United States is the only agency that can 
settle the controversy. Arizona has at- 
tempted to side-step this fact by ‘bulling 
through’ the measure with sheer political 

Obviously California, while pleading for 
Supreme Court action in the matter, is de- 
termined to prevent the issue from reaching 
the Supreme Court. 

Why? Because the legal history of the 
Colorado River controversy gives Arizona 
unquestionable right to the water she seeks 
for the central valley. California knows 
that, and knows that once the Supreme 
Court hears the case the matter will be 
settled once and for all in the favor of Ari- 
zona. 


Price and Wage Controls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, price 
and wage controls are an ever-growing 
problem among the people of the United 
States. Skyrocketing prices are about 
to destroy the purchasing power of the 
dollar, destroy the effectiveness of our 
defense program, and are increasing the 
confusion and destroying the faith of 
our people in the Government. 

The Economic Stabilization Agency 
has no mean job. It is a stupendous 
task that Agency has undertaken, but 
at least the Agency can be frank with 
our people. If a definite date for price 
and wage setting or roll-back had been 
set months ago, with the admonition 
that the producer, middleman, and con- 
sumer must beware and act at his own 
risk, we would not be facing the situation 
we face today. In this connection, I 
include the following sensible letter 
on the subject from an outstanding 
young attorney irom my South Carolina 
district: 


JANUARY 27, 1951. 
Hon. J. P. RicHarps, 
Member of Congress, 
Congressional Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RrcHaRDs: This letter 
to you was prompted by the wage and price 
controls just announced yesterday by the 
Economic Stabilization Agency. I have just 
returned from a trip to a local supermarket 
here in Lancaster. The result, this letter. 

I have been buying the groceries for our 
home for a long time and am fairly familiar 
with the price of food as far as the consumer 
is concerned. Since I have been buying the 
groceries, we have been getting the same 
foods week after week and, I might add, try- 
ing to live on a very close budget. 

Prices have been increasing steadily since 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. The 
payoff came today when there was an in- 
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crease of approximately 10 percent over 
the prices of last week. They were marking 
up the prices of certain articles while I was 
in the store today. It is an outrage. 

And the worst part about it is the fact that 
when price controls were announced from 
Washington, the prices adopted as the max- 
imum amounts were those in existence on 
certain articles on January 25, 1951, which 
prices are at the highest level in the entire 
history of these United States. 

I’ve heard the old story that to roll back 
the prices would disrupt the entire economy 
of the country. If something is not done to 
roll back prices, the economy of the country 
will be disrupted because of the fact that 
there is less money in the hands of the 
wage-earner than at any time in recent years 
and the buying power of the almighty dollar 
is only one-fourth that of pre-World War II. 

There are 150,000,000 consumers in this 
country that are being affected by, the high 
cost of living. There would be at greatest 
1,000,000 meat packers, producers, canners, 
and the like, who would be affected by a price 
roll-back; and the only ones who would suf- 
fer would be those who have been speculating 
on the price of commodities due to the war 
effort. 

Something can and must be done about it. 
I have stated my views and the views of other 
consumers with whom I have talked concern- 
ing the utterly stupid move on the part of 
the afore-mentioned agency in setting the 
date which it did as the date to set up price- 
control standards. 


Resolution of the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit Urging the Immediate 
Construction of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
copy of the resolution approved unani- 
mously by the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit at its formal session of 
January 23, 1951. 

This resolution urges the Congress of 
the United States to give its immediate 
approval to the agreement between this 
country and Canada calling for the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. 

The present period of international 
crisis and tension is the background 
against which there appears, with in- 
creasing clarity, the vital iraportance of 
this long-considered project to the main- 
tence of our national security in the 
troubled days which lie ahead. It is es- 
sential that we preserve intact the pro- 
ductive industrial pattern of this area 
of the great Midwest, and in the opin- 
ion of most of the experts who have 
set down their views on the subject, the 
St. Lawrence seaway is the only prac- 
ticable way to accomplish this highly 
desirable end. 

The unanimously voiced opinion of 
the common council of the great city 
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of Detroit expresses the urgency of be- 
ginning this construction immediately, 
and I respectfully offer it here for the 
consideration of every Member of this 
body. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas Detroit's great mass-production 
machinery supplied a major portion of the 
implements of war during the last world 
conflict to force the principle of democracy 
into submission and the city earned the title 
of “The Arsenal of Democracy’; and 

Whereas for the third time within a gen- 
eration, Detroit factories are being called 
upon to convert her factories into producing 
arms in a preparedness program to preserve 
the liberties and security of freethinking 
people; and 

Whereas the entire Nation and all freedom- 
loving peoples of the world having a common 
interest in stopping an aggressor nation that 
is presently challenging the security of the 
world, has a stake in Detroit's ability to 
produce the necessary goods; and 

Whereas Detroit, the largest steel-con- 
suming area in the country, is gravely con- 
cerned about there being an adequate source 
of iron ore available to produce the neces- 
sary steel at a reasonable cost; and 

Whereas a sizeable portion of the steel in- 
dustry that must find a new source of ore in 
the near future is developing fields in Labra- 
dor and Quebec and the Department of De- 
fense has stated the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project is now essential to our na- 
tional defense because it would provide 
greater access to additional sources of high- 
grade iron ore in Labrador and Quebec; and 

Whereas there are grave doubts whether 
the required Labrador and Quebec ore can 
be secured by existing transportation facili- 
ties in view of the perennial freight-car 
shortage every fall that disrupt: the free flow 
of goods; and r 

Whereas the Department of Defense has 
also stated the seaway would be of distinct 
advantage in the event of a national emer- 
gency because it would make available addi- 
tional shipbuilding and repairing facilities; 
and 

Whereas the Department of Defense claims 
the inland route from Laborador, free from 
enemy submarines, would require less pro- 
tective measures than open-sea routes, be- 
cause of the high defense priority already 
accorded the area; and 

Whereas the National Security Resources 
Board points out even greater amounts of 
foreign ores must be imported if the demands 
for steel are to be met and that only as a 
last resort would any attempt be made to 
bring this ore in over the open-sea routes 
and concludes that the power and navigation 
produced by the project is extremely impor- 
tant to the national security; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has decreed the St. Lawrence seaway project 
to be vital to the defense needs of this coun- 
try and other democracies of the world: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the interest of the de- 
fense of this Nation and in the interest of 
the security of free people here and in other 
countries, that the Common Council of the 
City of Detroit wholeheartedly support the 
St. Lawrence seaway project and urges the 
Congress of the United States to give imme- 
diate approval of the agreement with Canada 
calling for the construction of the project; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this Common Council urge 
the Michigan State Legislature to pass a 
concurrent resolution urging the Congress 
of the United States to give immediate ap- 
proval to this important defense project and 
to call upon other State legislaures to take 
similar positive action; and further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Governor of the State of Michi- 
gan and to the Michigan Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress. 





Someday You May Be President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment by Mr. H. L. Hunt, a well known 
and very successful businessman of 
Texas and the Southwest: 

Somepay You May BE PRESIDENT 
( By H. L. Hunt) 

Do you remember when you heard this as 
a child? How many mothers in all walks 
of life have said it to their sons. How many 
teachers in public schools have encouraged 
their students with this challenging and 
really startling statement. Though said 
millions of times, it was always new. It was 
an intriguing thought. Inspired by it, young 
men of high ability in the past have given 
up chances to build a fortune for themselves 
for a life of public service. However distant, 
indefinite and slim their chance to be Pres- 
ident, it was for them always a goal within 
the range of possibility. It was a possible 
reward for high integrity, honest ability and 
recognized usefulness, and they were willing 
to give their best, 

The belief that every boy has a chance to 
be President has always been a part of na- 
tional thinking during the 170 years of our 
history. Limiting the tenure of the Pres- 
ident to 8 years is not only in keeping with 
our national tradition, it is of the essence 
of American democracy. Nearly 4 years ago 
both the Senate and the House adopted 
a constitutional amendment to effect this. 
A two-thirds majority vote was required. 
Since the adoption of this amendment by 
Congress, 24 States have ratified the amend- 
ment. Ratification by 12 more State legis- 
latures is required. There has never been a 
constitutional amendment ratified unless it 
was ratified within 4 years from the time of 
its adoption by Congress. 

The third-term precedent which, by usage 
and custom, had served the purpose of limit- 
ing the President’s term in office was one of 
the great casualties of World War II. In 
those tense and uncertain days the Amer- 
ican public chose to continue its war leader- 
ship. 

From this time on every President, regard- 
less of party, will be persuaded by the 
hangers-on which they accumulate to con- 
tinue to serve their country, to force their 
renomination and attempt to force their re- 
election as long as they may live. A salutary 
situation would promptly result from the 
limitation of the President’s term. Many 
prominent statesmen and up-and-coming 
lesser figures in public life would be seriously 
considered as presidential and vice presi- 
dential timber, their qualifications and avail- 
ability studied, and perhaps their names 
appear in public opinion palls. For example, 
Texas would be bragging on and boosting 
its Sam Raysurn, Governor Shivers, Senators 
JOHNSON and CoNnNALLY, ex-Governors Moody, 
Allred, Stevenson, Hobby, Congressmen Gos- 
SETT, FRaNK WILSON, and other outstanding 
Members of its delegation in Congress, the 
partisans for each saying that they would 
make great Presidents, which most of them 
would. 

Oklahoma's Senators Kerr and MONRONEY 
and its other favorite sons would come in 
for greater recognition and fuller influence. 
Enthusiastic appraisal would be made of 
leaders throughout all of the States. 
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The South, which has not had one of its 
residents elected to the Presidency for 103 
years, would have a vastly better chance to 
be so honored. 

A President, upon being renominated, per- 
sonally selects his Vice Presidential running 
mate. This custom further closes the door 
to the Presidency for men of outstanding 
ability. 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Cars!ina, Tennessee, Texas, 


‘Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyo- 


ming have not ratified. The legislatures of 
22 of these States are now in session. 

The limitation of 4 years tenure in the 
governor's office is a part of the Constitu- 
tion of many of the States which have failed 
to ratify the constitutional amendment. 
This limitation of the governor's tenure has 
served them well, and there is not a single 
State in the Union which has it whose people 
would consider for a moment giving it up. 

Let us look at the score. The Democratic 
incumbent Truman is exempt and unaffected. 
The amendment is truly nonpartisan, nearly 
noncontroversial, and much to be desired. 
The legislatures are in session, and one 
might think ratifications will surely be voted. 
But find out, by talking to your friends, 
either in or out of public life, how much 
they know about it, what they think about 
it, and what they are doing about it. You 
will likely be appalled at the stupendous in- 
difference which you encounter and realize 
that this wonderful constitutional amend- 
ment may die through inattention and 
inertia. 





The Ground Hog and the Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am moved 
to again remind my colleagues and the 
country that we are celebrating ground- 
hog day, and out of consideration of the 
presence in my congressional district of 
the slumbering ground hog of Quarry- 
ville I can do no less than once more 
emphasize the prognocticating powers of 
this great marmot. 

In extolling the virtues of this noble 
animal I cannot help but give way to 
righteous indignation at the base canard 
which has been leveled at this profound 
prophet of portentuous events by the 
National Geographic Society. Happily 
this slur on our peerless predictor has 
been ably answered in a news item which 
appeared in the Coatesville (Pa.) Record, 
which I am privileged to include in this 
statement, as follows: 

Can’t Stur GROUNDHOG’s ForRECASTING Say 
QUARRYVILLE LopcE OFFICIALS 
The entire membership of the Slumbering 


Groundhog Lodge of Quarryville let go yes- 
terday with a bitter blast at the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., which 
recently attempted to discredit the ground- 
hog’s position as a weather prophet. 
Charles F, Hess, chairman of the board 
of hibernating governors, declared for the 
entire lodge, “The scurrilous attack on the 
wisdom, integrity, and inclinations of the 
groundhog recently issued by the National 
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Geographic Society is deeply deplored by the 
Slumbering Lodge of Quarryville. Geo- 


graphic Society members may know geog- 
raphy but they just do not understand 


Among the charges leveled by the society 
was a statement that the groundhog “re. 
fuses to work on the one day it is expected 
of him.” 

“Never in the 42 years of official ground- 
hog-watching has our patron saint failed to 
make his appearance,” snorted Hess. 

Groundhog day, 1951, will be the forty- 
third observance by the Quarryville Lodge. 
“Of course, we will see the groundhog,” de- 
clared Hess. 

The Geographic Society also deplored the 
fact that a calendar day is named especially 
for him, 

Hess, expressing amazement that the Geo- 
graphic Society should be so small, de- 
clared, “Why shouldn't there be a special 
day named for the groundhog, when he 
has been a respected member of society 
for many thousands of years?” 

Dr. Rhys Carpenter, a lodge member and 
professor of Archeology at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, issued this statement: 

“I have succeeded in tracing the time- 
honored practices of the groundhog through 
the past 3,000 years of European cultural 
history, and I am in possession of evidence 
suggesting his possible primal rise on the 
paleolithic horizon, roughly 50,000 years 
ago.” 

“With such a background of antiquity 
to his credit,” declared Hess, “the ground- 
hog would be attacked only by such inter- 
ests as would destroy the cherished legend 
of Santa Claus.” 

Hess noted trimphantly that three of the 


and Charles E. Wilson, defense mobilization 
chief. Heading the country is President 
Harry Truman, another honorary member 
of the lodge.. 


Mr, Speaker, in view of the friendly 
rivalry which has always existed between 


colleague from the Nineteenth Pennsyl- 
vania District [Mr. Gavin] has agreed to 
an armistice for the duration of this 


for so long been buried in the sand, has 
never had the sense to look into the 
cloister of the humble woodchuck 
order to determine when it is advisable 
come in out of the rain. 

We are moved also to point out that 
the designer builder of the orig- 
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atomic warfare. Certainly call- 
upon his sage advice could not help 
bring to the councils of state a re- 
freshing departure from the vacillation, 
uncertainty, evasion, and befuddlement 
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which for, lo, these 20 years has marked 
a Government of the people but which 
has all too often apparently been 
against them. 


That “Wall of Separation” and the Public 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article which appeared in the Janu- 
ary 1951 issue of the Catholic World. 
This magazine is published by the Paul- 
ist Fathers in New York. 

The article, entitled “That ‘Wall of 
Separation’ and the Public School,” was 
written by Rev. J. E. Coogan, 8S. J. 
Father Coogan for the past 14 years 
has been director of the department of 
sociology of the University of Detroit 
and, since 1947, chairman of the Mayor’s 
Interracial Committee, a part of the De- 
troit City administration. Father Coo- 
gan writes for many magazines. 

The article follows: 


Tuat “Wal. or SEPARATION” AND THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOL 
(By J. E. Coogan, S. J.) 

The Catholic hierarchy of America in its 
November 1948 annual meeting startled 
many critics by its forthright condemnation 
of Mr. Justice Black’s version of the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Everson and the 
McCollum cases. As remarked in America 
(April 24, 1948, p. 50) the Justice had written 
into our Federal constitutional law the revo- 
lutionary principle that the first amendment 
prohibited both the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments from passing laws in behalf of re- 
ligion, even though without sectarian dis- 
crimination. The American system required 
a@ wall of separation between church and 
state. These decisions, the hierachy Ge- 
clared, paid scant attention to * * 
history. 

In view of the obvious truth of the bish- 
ops’ charge, it is difficult to explain the sur- 

their words provoked. There is no 
need to go outside the field of tax-supported 
public school education to find countless 
examples of Government cooperation with 
religion throughout the history of these 
United States. 

Everyone is aware that colonial American 
tax-su education was religious in 
content and control. The adoption of the 
first amendment by no means emptied pub- 
lic education of its religious content. As 
Conrad Moehiman, professor of the history 
of Christianity, Colgate-Rochester Div. nity 
School, says in School and Church: “Well 
into the nineteenth century the churches 
were directing the progress ‘of education, 
and local ministers concerned themselves 
about proper teachers, teaching, and morals, 
expecting financial support from the Gov- 
ernment.” 

So beyond dispute is the religious char- 
acter of public education well into the nine- 
teenth century that Horace Mann is con- 
monly though mistakenly said to have begun 
the work of secularization when made the 
secretary of the board of education in Massa- 
chusetts as late as 1837. The fact is that 
as Mann indignantly protested, he was the 
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foe, not of religion, but of sectarianism in 
public education. One such denial Mann 
wrote in his reply to a secularizing charge 
made by a Boston minister (Raymond B. 
Culver, Horace Mann and Religion): “You 
accuse me before the world of being opposed 
to religion in our schools. I regard hostility 
to religion in our schools as the greatest 
crime which I could commit against man 
or against God.” 

Dr. Culver’s own studied conclusion re- 
garding Mann’s attitude toward religion in 
public-school education is emphatic: 

“Horace Mann was opposed to sectarian 
doctrinal instruction in the schools, but 
he repeatedly urged the teaching of the ele- 
ments of religion common to all of the Chris- 
tion sects. He took a firm stand against 
the idea of a purely secular education. * * * 
Par from taking religion out of the schools, 
Mr. Mann sought in positive fashion to 
* © © devise a constructive, nonsectarian 
program of moral and religious education 
which would be in accordance with the terms 
of the law. It was largely due to his ad- 
vocacy that the Bible was almost universally 
used in the schools before he resigned the 
secretaryship. He abhorred the idea of a 
purely secular curriculum.” 

For many years after the Revolution the 
most religiously significant text—perhaps 
after the Bible itself—in New England tax- 
supported schools was the New England 
Primer. First published between 1687 and 
1690, its circulation was enormous. Arthur 
Jackson Hall, in his Religious Education in 
the Public Schools of the State and City of 
New York, shows that the Primer was still 
much used after more than 150 years, by 
which time 3,000,000 copies had been sold. 
But for the public schools of the country as 
a whole, outside of the Northeastern States, 
and beginning over a hundred years ago, the 
instrument of overwhelming importance for 
religious indoctrination in the public schools 
was the well-known series of seven books 
(the first a primer) called the McGuffey 
Readers. During the period 1836 to 1920 an 
estimated 124,000,000 copies were sold, the 
high point of their use being about 1880. Be- 
cause of the altogether special place these 
Readers had in American public-school edu- 
cation a discussion of their religious content 
seems worth while. 

In his historical series, Our Times, Mark 
Sullivan says, “At all times and in every re- 
spect, the McGuffey Readers had a strong 
flavor of religion.” Richard D. Mosier in his 

the American Mind, says as the re- 
sult of his own study of the Readers: “As 
the research proceeded, it soon became ap- 
parent that the McGuffey Readers were con- 
sistently stressing a few basic ideas, play- 
ing upon a few major themes. * * * The 
continuity of the basic pattern of ideas is 
* * * quite the remarkable phenomenon 
of the whole series.” 

Quite the most characteristic portion of 
this basic pattern is religion. This element 
is found early in the primer itself and grows 
in variety and force through the succeeding 
six Readers. As an evidence of this develop- 
ment we have but to turn to the last of the 
Readers; we use here the edition of 1857, re- 
printed by Henry Ford in appreciative mem- 
ory of his own McGuffey school days. Re- 
ligious references occur throughout, bor- 
rowed widely from English literature. Some 
single citations extend through several pages. 
To give a few typical excerpts covering the 
chief points of the scheme of salvation: We 
have (from Everett) God’s existence shown 
in the sunrise: 

“I am filled with amazement, when I am 
told, that, in this enlightened age and in the 
heart of the Christian world, there are per- 
sons who can witness this daily manifesta- 
tion of the power and wisdom of the Crea- 
tor, and yet say in their heart, there is 
no God.” 
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But the God of the sunrise is shown in 
the Reader to be everywhere: 


“See where the mountains rise; 
Where thundering torrents foam; 
Where, veiled in towering skies, 
The eagle makes his home: 

Where savage nature dwells, 
My God is present too: 
Through all her wildest dells 
His footsteps I pursue.” 


Service of this God alone is shown to make 
life worth while; to cite a few of the many 
lines given of Heber’s Life, a Mighty River: 

“Shall we not think ourselves henceforth 
as wayfaring persons only, who have no abid- 
ing inheritance but in the hope of a better 
world, and to whom even that world would 
be worse than hopeless, if it were not for 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the interest we 
have obtained in His mercies?” 

In a manner to send shudders through the 
Freudian frame, self-conquest over animal 
nature is promised the victor’s crown: 


“He hath wrestled with Self, and with pas- 
sion striven; 

And to him hath the Sword of the Spirit 
been given— 

Oh! crown him! for his foes—his sins—are 
slain.” 


The Hebrew Psalmist too is called to tes- 
tify to God’s goodness to such as fear Him: 


“Fret not thyself because of evildoers, 

Neither be thou envious against the work- 
ers of iniquity; 

For they shall be cut down like the grass, 

And wither as the green herb. 

Trust in the Lord and do good; 

So shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed. 

Delight thyself, also, in the Lord, 

And He shall give thee the desires of thy 
heart.” 


That after death comes the judgment is 
solemnly affirmed: 

“Before that assembly, every man’s good 
deeds will be declared; and his most secret 
sins disclosed. As no elevation of rank will 
then give a title to respect, no obscurity of 
condition shall exclude the just from public 
honor, or screen the guilty from public 
shame.” 

To life’s faithful pilgrim comes the promise 
of heaven for sorrow bravely borne: 


“There is bliss, there is bliss, in the regions 
above, 
They have opened the gates of the sky; 
A spirit has soared to those mansions of 
love, 
And seeks for admittance on high; 
And friends long divided are hasting to 
greet, 
In a land where no sorrow may come, 
And the seraphs are eager a sister to meet, 
And to welcome the child to its home.” 


As the prospect for the impenitent, Mc- 
Guffey holds out Milton’s Satan, Sin and 
Death. 

The McGuffey readers easily make mention 
of Christ and salvation through Him. A tell- 
ing apologetic for Christianity is cited in this 
sixth reader as from John Marshall, Chie’ 
Justice of the United States. The Acts of 
the Apostles are used to tell the story of 
St. Paul before King Agrippa, where the king 
confesses, “Almost thou persuadest me to be 
a Christian;” and Paul answers: “I would 
to God, that not only thou, but also all that 
hear me this day, were both almost and 
altogether such as I am, except these bonds.” 

Although the McGuffey readers were com- 
piled for tax-supported schools largely 
Protestant, the readers were remarkable for 
the absence of things offensive to Catholics. 
At times they went out of their way to 


discredit bigotry. The following tribute from 
Irving to Columbus, plainly labeled Cath- 
olic, is illustrative: 

“His piety was genuine and fervent. Re- 
ligion mingled with the whole course of his 
thoughts and actions, and shone forth in 
his most private and unstudied writings. 
Whenever he made any great discovery, he 
devoutly returned thanks to God. * * * 
All his great enterprises were undertaken in 
the name of the Holy Trinity, and he partook 
of the holy sacrament previous to embarka- 
tion.” 

Not content to sing the praises of religion, 
the Reader deplores the consequences of its 
absence. The disastrous outcome of secular- 
ism is prophetically foretold in Observation 
of the Sabbath: 

“No man can preserve his own morals, no 
parent can: preserve the morals of his chil- 
dren, without the impressions of religious 
obligation. If you can induce a community 
to doubt the genuineness and authenticity 
of the Scriptures; to question the reality and 
obligation of religion; to hesitate, undecid- 
ing, whether there is any such thing as 
virtue or vice; whether there be an eternal 
state of retribution beyond the grave; or 
whether there exists any such being as God; 
you have broken down the barriers of moral 
virtue, and hoisted the flood gates of im- 
morality and crime.” 

Champions of the secular school as alone 
American evidently should be told that they 
are scarcely of yesterday. The public schools 
of our founding fathers and nation build- 
ers alike were inspired with the story of God 
and His relations with men; of God in na- 
ture, of God in revelation old and new; of 
Christ and Salvation through Him. Why, 
then, should the secularizers be provoked by 
the Catholic hierarchy’s condemnation of Mr, 
Justice Black’s version of the Supreme Court 
decisions in the Everson and McCollum 
cases? Those decisions, indeed, paid “scant 
attention to * * ®* history.” 





What, No Red Herring? 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial that appeared in the 
Burlington Free Press which is quite to 
the point. 

It does seem that there is at least a 
moral obligation on the part of the Presi- 
dent to once and forever disavow the 
red-herring charges that he has leveled 
against all efforts to eliminate Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers who are or were 
employed in the Federal Government. 

The editorial follows: 


A PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


After considerable criticism of the man in 
the White House, we would be shirking the 
interests of fair play if we did not remark 
on his apparent change of heart shown in a 
speech last week in which he said there was 
no difference between Stalin, Hitler, and 
Mussolino. Now, that took a long time to 
sink in. A lot of simple, little people have 
known that for years. 
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Even though press services, including the 
friendly greatest daily in Wisconsin, report 
that the President added the name Stalin 
last, and we quote “almost as an after- 
thought,” the ring of truth has at last been 
heard in the words of the Nation’s leader. 

Now, if he will just explain what a red 
herring is in his vocabulary, and admit that 
Acheson, Lattimore, Service, and that 
motley crew of Red-loving foreign-affairs 
experts might have been just a teeny, lit- 
tle bit wrong about simple agrarian reform- 
ers and the oriental problem, there may be 
hopes for the man yet. 





The Sixty-ninth Birthday Anniversary of 
President Roosevelt, January 30, 1951 
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HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
good fortune to know our beloved late 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, having 
been introduced to him in 1915 by the 
then Secretary of the Navy, Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, with whomI had 
worked in the William Jennings Bryan 
presidential campaign in 1896. I was 
tremendously impressed with his tactful 
and diplomatic manner in discussing a 
Chicago matter I had presented to him 
that had been submitted to me by the 
Honorable Carter H. Harrison, II, mayor 
of Chicago. Mr. Harrison now 90 years 
of age, called on me the other day in 
Chicago and, recalling that meeting of 
35 years ago, commented on the states- 
manship and personality of the then 
young Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it is unnecessary 
for me to again restate the splendid 
services performed and ability displayed 
by Mr. Roosevelt in many important 
conferences and trips he made during 
World War I. Following the war, I was 
further impressed with his personality 
and charming ways during the course of 
the Democratic National Convention in 
1920 and with the great speech that he 
delivered in nominating the Honorable 
Alfred Smith, of New York, for the Pres- 
idency. Notwithstanding his eloquence 
and strong appeal the nomination fell 
to our former colleague, Gov. James M. 
Cox, of Ohio. 

At that convention, as chairman of the 
Democratic Central Committee of Cook 
County and as a member of the plat- 
form and resolutions committee of the 
convention, I had the privilege of con- 
sulting with the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party in selecting candidates for 
the Vice Presidency. The committee 
came to the conclusion that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, of New York, would be the 
strongest candidate for that honor. I 
recall that it was suggested that I visit 
the New York delegation, which I did. I 
did not find the members of the delega- 
tion in good humor, due to Mr. Smith’s 
failure to obtain the presidential nomi- 
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nation. My instructions were to see 
them and to ascertain whether, in view 
of conditions, they would be satisfied 
with the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt 
for the Vice Presidency. Unfortunately, 
the leaders of the New York delegation 
were not friendly to the suggestion and I 
reported back to the leaders that were 
awaiting my return to the speaker’s plat- 
form for the result of my mission. After 
my report was made, they insisted that 
I return for a further conference. Since 
I was well acquainted with a majority of 
the New York delegates, I was urged to 
prevail upon them to agree. After some 
argumentation they finally concurred 
that it would be agreeable if the con- 
vention would nominate Mr. Roosevelt 
as running mate to Governor Cox. Un- 
fortunately for the country, Cox and 
Roosevelt failed to win the election. 

A few years later, hovever, the great 
State of New York elected Mr. Roosevelt 
as Governor and in 1930 he was reelected. 
On the evening of his reelection, being 
unsuccessful in reaching him on the 
telephone, I sent him a telegram assur- 
ing him that by reason of the tremendous 
majority be attained in his great victory 
he would become the next President of 
the United States. I have been told by 
many persons who were present that the 
telegram was read and received with a 
great deal of enthusiasm. 

During 1931 the Republican news- 
papers, as was their wont, began to pub- 
lish many articles derogating Mr. Roose- 
velt’s health. Later in the year I had 
the opportunity to see him in Albany. 
When I entered his office, he struck his 
desk with his fist and asked: “A. J., how 
do I look?” I frankly stated: “You look 
wonderful.” I then asked him: “How 
do you feel?”” He replied: “I feel better 
than I look.” He then began talking 
about the coming Democratic conven- 
tion and from that day on, until he was 
nominated, I had many conferences with 
him, Colonel Howe, and his campaign 
manager, Mr. James A. Farley. 

Unfortunately, I failed to prevail upon 
the Illinois leaders, Mr. Anton J. Cermak, 
Mr. Edward J. Kelly, and Mr. Patrick 
Nash to cast the State’s vote for him on 
the second ballot. However, I obtained 
their promise to do so on the third ballot. 
Before Illinois was reached on the roll 
call of States on the third ballot, Mr. 
Raysurn, our present Speaker, represent- 
ing Mr. John N. Garner, of Texas, whose 
name was also before the convention as 
a@ candidate, in conjunction with Mr. 
MacAdoo, of California, cast their re- 
spective States’ votes for Mr. Roosevelt, 
before the Illinois and Indiana delega- 
tions had an opportunity to do so. 

Late in the afternoon on the day 
that he was nominated, Mr. Roosevelt 
requested me to conduct the campaign 
among the naturalized foreign born and 
those of foreign descent, as I had done 
in previous national campaigns. I ac- 
tively carried on this campaign to the 
day before the election. 

Due to the failure of the Hoover ad- 
ministration, the country suffered its 
worst financial panic and business de- 
pression in the history of our Nation. 


-It fell to Mr. Roosevelt immediately after 


his election to devise legislation and 
other means that would provide for re- 
construction and to facilitate the re- 
covery of business from the catastrophic 
conditions that confronted the country. 

Time will not permit me to again de- 
scribe in detail President Roosevelt’s 
continuous activity and effort to find 
ways and means to rebuild our com- 
merce, to bring about the reemployment 
of the 16,000,000 workers who were un- 
employed, to save our commercial busi- 
nesses and banks, nearly all of whom 
were insolvent or on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy, and to save hundreds of thou- 
sands of our citizens from losing their 
homes and farms. The country thank- 
fully and even prayerfully appreciated 
his great services and accomplishments 
to restore the entire Nation to normal 
conditions. 

Fresident Roosevelt in his second term 
as in his first term advocated and rec- 
ommended the enactment of many pro- 
gressive and helpful laws. Unfortu- 
nately, in 1940, when the world was 
thrown into turmoil, he was obliged to 
devote his ability and statesmanship to 
the approaching dangers that threat- 
ened to engulf the entire world. 

In 1938, President Roosevelt made a 
speech in Chicago in which he called at- 
tention to the dangers facing our coun- 
try. He was assailed by many people, 
but he firmly persisted, from time to 
time, in acquainting the country with 
the seriousness of changing world condi- 
tions, and was thus subjected to further 
attacks. He keenly fclt these unfair 
criticisms. No President before him 
and, I hope, no President in the future 
will ever be subjected to the trials and 
tribulations that confronted him during 
those trying days. 

While no President up to that time had 
served more than two terms, many 
people who had the interest of the coun- 
try at heart felt that no one was better 
qualified, informed, and with a wider 
knowledge of world conditions than 
President Roosevelt, I am pleased to say 
that I was one of the very first who 
urged him, notwithstanding the prece- 
dent of no President serving more than 
two terms, to continue to serve the Na- 
tion for a third term. In fact, I stated 
that he owed it to the country, and to 
himself, to do so. 

Unfortunately, differences arose be- 
tween the President and Mr. Farley, who 
felt it unwise for the President to accede 
to the demands of a large majority of 
our citizens to continue for a third term. 
The fears of Mr. Farley were not well 
founded because the President was re- 
elected to a third term, again with a 
tremendous majority. 

In 1944 the United States was in the 
throes of war, and I again urged him 
and insisted that he continue in the 
Presidency for another 4 years, not only 
in the interest of our own country but 
that of the world. Had I known then 
of the condition of his health, I never 
would have urged him to be a candidate 
for reelection, but he was brave and 
courageous, and against the advice of 
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some of his friends, made the campaign 
in the most inclement weather, which, 
no doubt, affected his health. He was 
again reelected in 1944, but the great 
strain. of his effort to bring peace to the 
troublesome world and to eliminate fu- 
ture wars told on his strength, and his 
condition did not improve. He con- 
tinued with all his resourcefulness and 
the strength he possessed in the tasks 
that faced him until, upon the insistent 
demand of his family and physicians, he 
sought rest at Warm Springs, Ga., in the 
hope of recouping his health and 
Strength. But even there he never 
ceased in his effort to strive to bring 
about peace and improved conditions in 
our country to his dying day. 

Mr. Speaker, I recall that on the day 
of his death one of his secretaries, the 
son of my old friend, Josephus Daniels, 
Mr. Jonathan Daniels, who had arrived 
that morning from Warm Springs, came 
to my office with a request from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that I should endeavor to 
obtain the reporting of a rule by the 
Committee on Rules for the considera- 
tion of the then pending fair-employ- 
ment-practices bill. I have reason to 
believe that it was the President’s last 
request. During our conversation that 
day Mr. Daniels assured me that the 
President was improving and hoped 
shorily to return to Washington to re- 
sume his work. Unfortunately, while I 
tried to comply with his request, I was 
unable to do so. 

To my mind, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
feel that anyone in the history of our 
Nation or of any other nation was more 
sincere or devoted to improving the wel- 
fare of the common people than was 
President Roosevelt. I further believe 
that no man was more beloved and re- 
spected than he, and when the report 
of his passing was reported throughout 
the world, the whole universe mourned 
his passing. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that as long as our 
Republic endures the name of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and the sacrifices he 
made for the welfare of our country will 
be remembered and will remain ever 
fresh in the minds of our people. 


Escape Under Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called escape clause of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade pro- 
vides that— 


If as a result of unforeseen developments 
and of the effect of the obligations incurred 
by @ contracting party under this agree- 
ment, including tariff concessions, any prod- 
uct is being imported into the territory of 
that contracting party in such increased 
quantities and under such conditions as 
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to cause or threaten serious injury to do- 
mestic producers in that territory of like 
or directly competitive products, the con- 
tracting party shall be free, in respect of 
such product, and to the extent and for 
such time as may be necessary to prevent 
or remedy such injury, to suspend the ob- 
ligation in whole or in part or to withdraw 
or modify the concession. 


This is the escape clause that has 
been publicized by the Department of 
State as the guaranty that American 
producers have a remedy against mis- 
takes made in reducing the tariff. An 
analysis of the clause will soon reveal 
how loosely and defectively it is drawn 
and why, in good sense, it is deceptive 
to describe it as a remedy. 

In the first place, the actual or threat- 
ened injury must have resulted from 
developments that were unforeseen and 
must be attributable to a trade agree- 
ment or similar obligation. The first 
half of this criterion, namely, that the 
developments that caused the injury 
were unforseen, creates some doubts of 
interpretation as well as of intent. 

Assuming, for example, that foreseen 
rather than unforeseen developments 
should lead to injury, would relief be de- 
nied? The language of the clause so in- 
dicates, for it would appear that if the 
injury was foreseen and was not guarded 
against or avoided by refusal to make a 
concession, such as a duty reduction, the 
injury must have been intended; and if 
it was intended, no remedy would be 
available; for the remedy extends, by 
the language of the clause, only to those 
instances where the adverse develop- 
ments were not foreseen. 

The question naturally arises whether 
the injury would be any less damaging to 
the producers concerned if it had been 
foreseen by someone in the administra- 
tive agency that made the agreement. 

If foreseen injuries are to be without 
remedy, the further question arises 
whether trade agreements may lend 
themselves to punitive measures aimed 
at particular industries. Whether in- 
tended or not, under this clause an ad- 
ministrative agency could deliberately 
destroy an industry and at the same time 
strip the complainant of a remedy pre- 
cisely because the damage was foreseen. 
But this is not all. Should the injured 
party then seek a remedy under section 
336 of the tariff, which provides for a 
cost-of-production study and offers a 
method of increasing the rate by 50 per- 
cent, he would find this avenue closed. 
The provisions of section 336 are not 
available with respect to any item that 
has been made the subject of a conces- 
sion in a trade agreement. 

The Tariff Commission has taken note 
of the extremely awkward wording of 
the escape clause in the matter of “un- 
foreseen developments.” In the Pro- 
cedure and Criteria With Respect to the 
Administration of the “Escape Clause” 
in Trade Agreements—revision of Feb- 
ruary 1950—the Commission states 
that— 

The construction which the Commission 
places upon the words “unforeseen develop- 
ments” is that when imports of any com- 
modity enter in such increased quantities 
and under such conditions as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to domestic produc- 
ers, this situation must, in the light of the 


objective of the trade agreement program 
and of the escape clause itself, be 
as the result of unforeseen developments. 


In other words, the Commission, con- 
fronted by the plain wording of the es- 
cape clause, simply side-stepped the lan- 
guage and elected to read common sense 
into it. 

The second half of the first criterion, 
which requires that the injury com- 
plained of must be attributable to a trade 
agreement as a condition of escape, 
is also restrictive. The attribution of 
economic effects to particular causes, 
such as a trade agreement, is, to say the 
least, an uncertain but heavy burden to 
place upon a complainant, and leaves 
him on an unstable footing since his alle- 
gations can be denied by attributing the 
alleged effects to other causes. The 
complainant has then no answer because 
his allegations, by their nature, are not 
subject to proof. This leaves him com- 
pletely in the hands of the agency hear- 
ing his complaint. Under these condi- 
tions the scope of the agency’s discre- 
tion is very wide indeed. 

Once more, the Tariff Commission 
found it necessary to relax the restrictive 
effect of the clause. In the “Procedure 
and Criteria” cited above, they say: 

If the increase (in imports) was, even in 
part, the result of the concession, that is 
sufficient, since the language of the escape 
clause clearly does not require that the con- 
cession be the sole, or even the chief cause. 


Thus in two instances the Commis- 
sion has found it necessary to substitute 
its own interpretation for that of Execu- 
tive Order 9382 which contains the offi- 
cial wording of the escape clause. There 
has been ample opportunity to revise the 
clause since its first inclusion in a trade 
agreement in 1943 and even since its 
appearance in the executive order dated 
February 25, 1947, but this has not been 
done in any remedial sense. 

While the interpretations of the Tariff 
Commission just cited, have materially 
improved the administrability of the 
clause, the fact remains that no delega- 
tion of power should be so loosely and 
poorly drawn that an administrative 
agency, in order to avoid a wholly ab- 
surd requirement, must deliberately read 
something into the order that it does not 
say, or brush aside something that the 
order clearly states. 

Another requirement for escape laid 
down in the clause is the condition that 
the quantity of imports must have in- 
creased and that such increased imports 
are entering under such conditions as to 
cause or threaten serious injury. 

This, again, is a compound condition: 
Imports must have increased and must 
be entering under certain conditions. 

Once more the ‘Tariff Commission 
found it necessary to make its own in- 
terpretation. Of the increase in im- 
ports it says in the Procedure and Cri- 
teria, cited above, that— 

This means that imports under the trade 
agreements must supply a larger share of 
domestic consumption than they did during 
a previous period. 


Of course, that is not what the escape 
clause says, but only in that light does 
it meet the dictates of common sense, 
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This latter the Commission no doubt felt 
impelled to supply. The framers of the 
clause had apparently overlooked the 
condition where domestic consumption 
declines while imports remain as high 
as before or decline less than domestic 
consumption. This oversight was re- 
paired by the Tariff Commission’s inter- 
pretation, by which the word “relative” 
was inserted to modify the word “in- 
crease,” so that actually imports need 
not increase in order to afford a basis 
for escape. They might even decline, so 
long as they declined less than domestic 
consumption. 

However, despite the improvements of 
the clause by administrative interpreta- 
tion. very serious defects remain in it. 
These appear to be quite beyond the 
reach of interpretations even as liberal 
as the Tariff Commission has been will- 
ing to supply. 

It has been noted, for example, that 
the increased imports must also enter 
under such conditions as to cause or 
threaten serious damage. The only con- 
clusion to be drawn from the linking of 
increased imports to the condition of 
their importation is that it was done to 
foreclose the possibility of an escape if 
there has been no increase—or relative 
increase under the Commission’s inter- 
pretation—no matter how much injury 
might be inflicted otherwise; that is, in 
the absence of an increase. There was 
little that could be done about this 
through the medium of interpretation. 

Yet it is easily conceivable that severe 
damage may be caused by imports even 
though they have not increased, either 
absolutely or relatively. 

This would not only be possible but 
highly probable in a buyer’s market. It 
is not necessary that imports take a 
higher percentage of the market than 
during a previous period in order to in- 
flict damage on domestic producers. The 
determining factors are the domestic 
economic situation and the prices at 
which imports are offered in competi- 
tion with our producers. Injury is not 
merely the result of an upward trend of 
imports. Changing domestic economic 
trends have as much bearing on the ef- 
fect of imports, if not more, than the 
trend of imports themselves. 

A given volume of imports may work 
great havoc in a buyer’s market while 
the same volume would produce little 
or no competitive pressure in a seller’s 
market, where, of course, demand is 
strong in relation to supply. Imports 
that have fallen to a small percentage of 
comestic consumption, even as low as 2 
or 3 percent, may cause much more dam- 
age than imports that formerly equaled 
10 or 20 percent, if competitive condi- 
tions in the domestic market have in 
the meantime changed to a buyer’s from 
a seller’s market. 

The escape clause takes no account of 
such a distinction between domestic mar- 
ket conditions. It simply assumes that 
imports cannot produce injury unless 
they take a larger share of the market 
than during some earlier period. Ac- 
tually there is no necessary relationship 
between present injury from imports and 
the volume of imports 5 or 10 or any 
other number of years ago, 
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Many of the present trade agreements 
were made while a seller’s market pre- 
vailed in this country. This was a time 
when consumer demand was stronger 
than supply. Under these circumstances, 
dating of the trend of imports from the 
time of the trade agreement—as a means 
of determining whether imports have in- 
creased under its terms—is irrelevant to 
the question of injury. If a trade agree- 
ment was signed at a time when a seller’s 
market prevailed, neither the volume of 
imports nor the tariff rate remaining on 
an article after a concession has been 
made, had any competitive meaning. 
Domestic producers could not satisfy the 
entire demand even at the high level of 
prices. Competitively it was a matter of 
indifference whether imports supplied 1 
percent or 25 percent of consumption. 
It was equally immaterial whether the 
rate of duty was 1 percent or 25 percent. 

When thereafter—as happened in a 
large number of cases—the seller’s mar- 
ket reaches its end and is succeeded by a 
buyer’s market, the volume of imports 
that the market absorbed successfully 
during the period of shortage offers no 
clue to the volume that can be absorbed 
under the new condition without injury; 
nor does the tariff rate that was in effect 
during the period of the seller’s market 
indicate the level that may be appro- 
priate in a buyer’s market. 

Therefore, to insist that applicants for 
escape from injury show an increase in 
imports since a particular trade agree- 
ment was entered into, is to impose an 
unjustifiable and meaningless condition 
upon those who allege injury. Imports 
may not have increased and yet serious 
injury ‘may threaten or actually be in 
course. 

The increased imports that must have 
occurred, in order to justify an escape, 
must, as already stated, also enter under 
such conditions as to cause or threaten 
serious injury. This means that it is not 
enough to prove an increase in imports 
alone. It must be shown that the im- 
ports are entering under such conditions 
as to inflict damage or threaten it. 

The escape clause throws no light 
upon the kind of conditions that would 
be taken into consideration. However, 
market conditions, such as a buyer’s 
market, might be regarded as suitable for 
consideration; as might also the relative 
price levels at which the imported prod- 
ucts were being offered. 

This requirement—of proof that im- 
ports are entering under such conditions 
as to cause or threaten serious injury— 
is sound in itself and would be acceptable 
but for its linkage with the preceding 
condition which requires that imports 
must have increased. If this conjunc- 
tion were dissolved and the conditions of 
importation made an independent con- 
sideration, the difficulties and deficien- 
cies of the increased-imports require- 
ment would be overcome. This effect 
could be produced by changing the 
“and” to “or” in the clause that pro- 
vides “and under such conditions” so 
that it would read “or under such con- 
ditions.” 


An escape could then be justified by 
showing that imports are entering under 
such conditions as to cause or threaten 


serious injury, whether or not they had 
increased. In other words, it would be 
possible to deal with the only part of the 
problem that has any meaning. 

Since the conditions are not defined 
in the clause, it is, however, not clear 
how much weight is to be given to the 
volume of import trade as such, in rela- 
tion to domestic consumption. There 
is a strong tendency to dismiss imports 
lightly as a source of injury if they are 
small in relation to domestic consump- 
tion. 

That such dismissal may not be justi- 
fied becomes clear when consideration 
is given to the possibility that the im- 
ports may compete with a particular 
variety of items in a broader classifica- 
tion, or in a particular market area, 
and may therefore offer heavy compe- 
tition in the narrower field. Thus, im- 
ports of textiles may be small in relation 
to the domestic consumption of all tex- 
tiles but may be much higher in relation 
to a particular kind of textile product 
or in a particular market. Acute injury 
may thus be suffered by the producers 
of the particular item or by those lo- 
cated in a particular area while other 
segments of the textile industry, or those 
in other locations, may experience little 
or no foreign competition. 

Perhaps more important, however, 
than this consideration is the possi- 
bility of injury out of all proportion to 
the relative volume of imports. This 
may occur, as already indicated, when 
the domestic market is on the surplus 
rather than the shortage side, and par- 
ticularly at the end of a seller’s market, 
when prices are high while demand be- 
gins to falter. 

If imports are offered at prices below 
the domestic levels under such circum- 
stances, no large volume of such im- 
ports is necessary to produce widespread 
and serious injury. Domestic producers 
will seek to reduce their high-priced in- 
ventory as rapidly as possible in the hope 
of averting a heavy inventory loss 
through falling prices precipitated or 
accelerated by low-priced imports. In- 
ventory is most readily reduced by pro- 
ducing less, that is, by allowing sales to 
move stock from the warehouses while 
replenishing at a greatly reduced rate. 
Reduced production, of course, calls for 
a curtailment of employment, either by 
lay-offs or reduction of the workweek, 
or both. The damage may be all the 
greater if domestic producers do not 
know how large a supply is available 
abroad for shipment to this country at 
low prices, or if they know that a large 
supply is available. 

If the imports flow in, as feared, and 
find a ready market domestic. prices will 
fall and profits will be reduced. The 
pressure on employment and wages will 
mount steadily and the lay-offs may be- 
come permanent. It will be difficult to 
plan future production, and, as long as 
the threat remains, there will be no 
plant expansion and a minimum outlay 
for new ery and equipment. 
This is not the road to an expanding 
economy. 

If the threat or fear of increasing low- 
priced imports does not materialize, 
damage will nevertheless result because 
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of the uncertainty about the potential. 
What domestic producers reasonably an- 
ticipate or fear, rather than the fact, 
which will only subsequently reveal it- 
self, will determine the extent of the 
injury. 

Clearly, the possibility of escape should 
not be limited to any preconceived level 
of insports in relation to domestic pro- 
duction or consumption. Imports 
amounting to 5 percent or less of do- 
mestic consumption may produce more 
injury than a volume that takes 20 per- 
cent or more of the market. 

Thus it is neither the fact of increase 
in imports nor the share of the market 
captured by imports, alone, that deter- 
mines the likelihood or degree of injury 
sustained. Equally or more important 
are the domestic market conditions, rel- 
ative price levels of imports and domestic 
products, extent of the available foreign 
supply and possession or lack of accurate 
information by domestic producers with 
respect to the foreign supply and its 
trend. 

The foregoing analysis has demon- 
strated quite amply the serious need of a 
revision of the escape clause. An exam- 
ination of the administrative provisions 
of the clause will show that they are 
equally in need of change. 

The Tariff Commission is the agency 
vested by Executive Order 9382 with the 
authority and responsibility of admin- 
istering the escape clause. While the 
Commission is the appropriate agency 
for carrying out this function, the grant 
of power and discretion is entirely too 
broad. It is left to the judgment of the 
Commission, for example, to determine 
whether an investigation should be made 
to determine the merits of an applica- 
tion for relief. The Commission, under 
this grant of power, has dismissed most 
applications brought before it, without a 
single word of explanation. 

Even when the Commission makes an 
investigation, it need make no explana- 
tion of its denial of a remedy. Again it 
is under no obligation or mandate to 
make public its findings or expose its 
reasoning. ” 

The grant of authority to the Commis- 
sion is obviously designed to confer arbi- 
trary and irresponsible power upon this 
agency, wholly out of keeping with good 
principles of government. The need for 
a revision is clear. 


Penalizing Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, for those 
who are willing to serve in the Armed 
Forces, the Secretary of Defense is cer- 
tainly discouraging the hundreds of 
thousands who have enlisted in the Re- 
serves. Up in my district, one Myron J. 
Smith enlisted in the active Naval Re- 
serve on October 26, 1945, was honorably 
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discharged therefrom on August 1, 1946, 
then enlisted again for four additional 
years and in July 1950 again enlisted in 
the Naval Reserve for four additional 
years. 

After all of these enlistments in the 
Naval Reserve and his desire to serve in 
the Navy during war or emergency, the 
selective service inducted him intg the 
Army on October 30,1950. He was sworn 
into the Army and is now stationed at 
Fort Knox, Ky., in spite of all his objec- 
tions with selective service of his being 
enlisted in the Naval Reserve from Octo- 
ber 26, 1945. 

Further on January 17, 1951, he re- 
ceived orders from the Navy to report 
at Great Lakes Training Center on May 
9, 1951, the service in which he has been 
continuously in since October 26, 1945, 
but he is now in the Army at Fort Knox, 
Ky. Ihave taken this up with the Armed 
Forces here in Washington, and it seems 
that this is an erroneous induction by 
selective service. Yet, he is in the Army 
and the Army has no inclination to dis- 
charge this man who has been in the 
Naval Reserve for nearly 6 years pre- 
vious to this erroneous induction. 

Mr. Speaker, what did it mean when 
the Congress passed the Unification Act? 
The Army, the Navy, and Air Corps are 
supposed to be under the Secretary of 
Defense, yet the Army takes and keeps a 
man who wants to serve in the Navy and 
who has continually been in the Naval 
Reserve since October 1945. 

Mr. Speaker, what kind of respect and 
allegiance can the parents of young men 
of this country have for the military 
when the Secretary of Defense permits 
the same old brass to violate its agree- 
ment with citizens after asking them to 
go into the Reserve forces of the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no reason why 
this young man who wants to serve in 
the Navy and enlisted in the Reserves at 
the request of the Navy, should not be 
immediately discharged from the Army 
or transferred to the Navy by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Such confusion and 
violation of promises to oitizens by the 
various branches of the Armed Forces 
should be made good. The Secretary of 
Defense should protect those who have 
long before their time enlisted in the 
Reserves. 

Mr. Speaker, the services should not be 
permitted to violate the rights of a citi- 
zen who has enlisted in the Reserves and 
the Selective Service should be ordered 
not to forcibly induct those who have 
enlisted in the Reserves. 





Federal Aid Means Loss of Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 


from the Shelbyville (Ind.) News of 
January 30, 1951: 
FeperaL Am MEANS Loss OF FREEDOMS 


A State legislative proposal which would 
open welfare records to inspection by those 
other than members of county welfare 
boards, has once again directed attention to 
the fact that to receive Federal aid also 
means to receive Federal dictation and con- 
sequent loss of freedoms. 

The Federal Security Administration has 
given a strong hint that $20,000,000 of sub- 
sidy to Indiana’s welfare program might 
be cut off if the names of persons getting 
State aid are made public. In other words, 
if the State of Indiana does not do exactly 
as the Federal Government dictates in the 
conduct of the Hoosier welfare program, In- 
diana may lose the millions of dollars now 
donated federally to the program. 

A law which would open public-welfare 
records to inspection would undoubtedly re- 
sult in a reduction in the number of per- 
sons now receiving such aid. For one thing, 
such a law would help to uncover those 
cases in which both individuals and entire 
families have been discovered, through spe- 
cial investigation, to have been receiving 
public funds, while at the same time receiv- 
ing money from regular jobs in amounts suf- 
ficient for support. 

Hoosier Day Columnist Frank White re- 
cently declared that “This threat (the one 
made by the Federal Security Administra- 
tion) points up graphically some facts about 
our drift to a welfare state. * * * When 
a State accepts Federal money, there goes 
hand in hand with such subsidies controls 
and telling us how to run affairs. Further- 
more, you can’t collect taxes, send the money 
to Washington, and get back as much as 
you send.” 

Columnist White adds that, “There is too 
much governmental red tape and expense 
involved. Welfare costs are rocketing even 
in our boom wartime employment. Hun- 
dreds of names of those getting State wel- 
fare aid would be taken from the welfare 
rolls were the secrecy removed. We are en- 
titled to know where public tax money goes, 
since we pay the tax bill.” 

Federal officials tend to push aside any 
accusations that the Nation is solidly on the 
trend toward an all-out welfare state. But 
the facts prove that these officials are only 
talking fast to evade being pinned down by 
a fact. The people of the United States are 
arming themselves to beat back the forces in 
the world which would rob them of their 
freedoms, and yet there is too much to show 
that there are those who, through govern- 
ment policy at home, would rob the people 
of those same freedoms. Federal aid means 
loss of freedoms. 





A Boondoggler Objects 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
once a boondoggler always a boondoggler 
seems to be a firm and fixed habit with a 
spendthrift New Dealer, Representa- 
tive Cecm Kine, of California, seems to 
resent any criticism of President Tru- 
man for his unsound policies which have 
brought the Nation to the brink of finan- 
cial disaster. I will say this, however, 
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that Representative Kine has been con- 
sistent in his ardent support of the New 
Deal spending, wasteful program. Now 
that the unsound fiscal policies of the 
Truman administration and its inordi- 
nate waste has placed a crushing tax 
burden upon the people and has by its 
every move brought the evil of a ruinous 
inflation upon the people, Representa- 
tive Kine, of California rebels against 
any criticism of the disastrous course he 
and his President have followed. 

I gave out an interview after the de- 
livery of the President’s tax message. 
My colleague, Representative KING, re- 
minds me of the big 16-year-old boy 
who was weeping and howling impre- 
cations, When asked what was trou- 
bling him, he sobbed, “Ma is weaning 
me.” It may be tough for my friend 
to be weaned from his wild and reck- 
less spending of the taxpayers’ money, 
but if he fails to join in a program of 
economy, his constituents will wean 
him from public office. 

I am inserting under leave to extend 
heretofore granted, the statement of my 
views and references to President Tru- 
man’s tax message, of which Repre- 
sentative Kina objects. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL A. REED, oF NEw YorkK 


I am opposed to the President’s recom- 
mendation for a two-package tax program. 
Everyone agrees that we are close to the bot- 
tom of the tax barrel and therefore any new 
taxes can be levied only after careful con- 
sideration of the administration’s entire tax 
program. 

Either the administration has no such 
over-all program to raise the $16,000,000,000 
or the President’s tax message is so political- 
ly clever as to amount to down-right dis- 
honesty. The administration should im- 
mediately disclose its complete program to 
the American people or confess that it is 
impossible to raise $16,000,000,000 without 
disastrous consequences. 

In my opinion this tremendous tax in- 
crease is unnecessary because President 
Truman could save approximately $%6,500,- 
000,000 if he had an honest desire to reduce 
nonmilitary expenditures to a minimum. 

I am unalterably opposed to presently 
raising $10,000,000,000 on the assumption 
that we will raise a subsequent $6,000,000,000 
unless it becomes clearly imperative that we 
raise $16,000,000,000. 

I think that the most important single 
task is to prune out unnecessary spending. 
The American people are tired of shelling 
out their hard-earned dollars to support 
scatter-brain socialistic schemes of the Fair 
Deal administration. They are also tired of 
supporting thousands of Fair Deal bureau- 
crats on the public payroll. 

I strongly oppose consideration by the 
Congress of additional taxes for this admin- 
istration to squander until the congressional 
appropriation committees have cut the fat 
out of the President’s budget. I do not want 
them to deprive the military of necessary 
funds. But I do expect them to eliminate 
Mr. Truman's pet socialistic program, I do 
expect them to reduce the Federal payroll; 
I do expect them to put a crimp in our world- 
wide WPA. In short I expect them to cut 
nonessential expenditures by $6,500,000,000 
or $7,000,000,000. After these reductions are 
made, we will then be in a position to deal 
with taxes on the basis of the information 
we will have on hand. 


Mr. Speaker, I notice that the New 
York Times in an editorial under date of 
February 2, 1951, which shows how futile 
it is to stop inflation when President 
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Truman by his many and inept moves 
encourages inflation. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I insert the editorial as a part 
of my remarks: 

A Victory For INFLATION 


On Wednesday the members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board were summoned to the 
White House for a conference with President 
Truman. Yesterday the White House press 
secretary announced that the Reserve Board 
had “pledged its support to President Truman 
to maintain the stabilization of Government 
securities as long as the emergency lasts.” 

What does this mean? Apparently the 
administration would like to have the coun- 
try believe that the White House has merely 
stepped in to arbitrate a minor difference be- 
tween the views of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve over the proper pattern of 
interest rates for Treasury financing during 
the defense program. Mr. Snyder, if one 
may judge from an interview he gave out on 
Wednesday, would have the public believe 
that this is a defeat for “the bankers,” and 
a victory for the taxpayers, who, he says, will 
profit by lower interest charges on the Gov- 
ernment debt. 

But if this is a victory for the public, then 
we can only say that the public is likely to 
find it one of the most dearly bought vic- 
tories in its experience. Let no one delude 
himself with the belief that it is the bankers 
who are going to bear the cost. It will be 
the American people as a whole wh» will foot 
this bill—the little people, who will see the 
yieid on their savings further diminished; 
the Government, the biggest buyer of goods 
and seryices in the country, through in- 
creased cost of the rearmament program, and 
the taxpayer who provides the money for the 
Government. 

To state the matter in the simplest terms, 
what has happened in this case is that the 
President has called in the men who are 
charged with the responsibility for seeing 
that the country’s monetary policies are con- 
ducted with the best interests of the Nation 
as a whole in view, and has ordered them 
to take their orders in the future from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. We can recall 
offhand no instance where the independent 
central banking system in a democracy has 
been subjected to similar public degradation. 
And we can recall no instance, under any 
form of government, in which the central 
bank, once made a captive of the exchequer, 
has functioned otherwise than as an engine 
of inflation. 


General Eisenhower’s Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, rarely has 
a Nation awaited with more hope and 
more confidence the answer to questions 
of national importance than did our 
country wait upon General Eisenhower 
and the answers which he brought to 
an anxious Nation from his tour of Eu- 
ropean capitals. General Eisenhower 
did not fail in his mission—he did not 
fail to fulfill with integrity, intelligence, 
and understanding the national mission 
upon which he embarked. He brought 
home the information which we as a 
Nation sorely needed—in so doing he has 
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perhaps rendered as valuable a service to 
peace as any one man in recent years. 

General Eisenhower's report is both 
encouraging and realistic. He has 
stressed the need for effective coopera- 
tion among democratic allies. In this 
connection, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor in an editorial entitled “Eisenhower’s 
Answers,” from the issue of February 2, 
last, has concisely and clearly sum- 
marized these answers and I ask that a 
copy of this editorial be included with 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

The editorial is as follows: 


EISENHOWER'S ANSWERS 


General Eisenhower in his report to Con- 
gress has answered the chief questions the 
American people have had about the defense 
of Europe. 

His answers carry all the weight of a first- 
hand investigation by a man who through 
his professional services and personal quali- 
ties has won the confidence of the American 
people in superlative degree. He has ap- 
proached the questions frankly from the 
standpoint of the good of the United States. 
Isolationists will not find it easy to attack 
his answers as those of a do-gooder or just 
another Europe-lover. Let’s take his testi- 
mony: 

As to the importance of Western Europe to 
America: 

“The Western European complex is so im- 
portant to our future * * * that we 
cannot afford to do less than our best to 
make sure it does not go down the drain.” 

As to whether the United States’ allies 
will defend themselves: 

“There is a spirit to resist. There is a 
determination to do their part—to take the 
risk.” 

As to timing: 

“There is not a moment to waste.” 

As to the purpose of rearming Europe: 

“We are going to build for ourselves a 
secure wall of peace. * * * What we are 
trying to do cannot honestly be considered 
by any mation as a threat to its existence.” 

As to a sound attitude toward the Euro- 
peans: 

“Have patience with our allies. * * * 
Some of their problems are very great.” 

As to the effect of abandoning Europe: 

“If we were left standing alone, isolated 
in a world of communism, our system would 
wither away.” 

The Eisenhower report will leave little 
ground for die-hard opposition to early and 
ample aid in the defense of Europe. 

One of the things we like most about 
General “Ike's” statement is his reminder 
that military power is more than a matter 
of men or weapons, or even of productive 
capacity. It depends also on courage, on 
purpose, on faith, and on willingness to work 
together. 

The core of the problem of Europe's de- 
fense is right in these moral and spiritual 
ingredients. With them the physical power 
can be rnustered. Those who take a negz- 
tive line and say, “We won't supply another 
man or dollar until you prove you can defend 
yourselves,” miss the point. The Eisenhower 
approach is positive: “Here’s what we will 
contribute to the common effort. Now, what 
can you do?” Can anyone doubt that this 
confident, cooperative attitude will evoke a 
better response? 

General .Eisenhower is insistent that Eu- 
rope must help itself; indeed, that it must 
do the larger part of the job. But he per- 
ceives that to spur that effort Europe needs 
hope, the assurance that it will not be de- 
serted by America. We trust that his mag- 
nificent presentation of the case will per- 
suade Congress and the public to give that 
assurance—unmistakably and promptly. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a very splendid editorial en- 
titled “Strong Words Are Not Enough,” 
published in the Washington Sunday 
Star of February 4, 1951. This has ref- 
erence to the railroad strike, and is di- 
rected to the President. 

My own thought is that Congress 
should take authoritative action to pre- 
vent strikes of this character which 
threaten the security of the Nation and 
are in violation and defiance of solemn 
contracts entered into by the union, and 
in utter disregard of the public interest. 
Several measures could be adopted. One 
would be to deny further bargaining 
rights to any union for its membership 
where it authorizes or tolerates a strike 
in violation of its contract. If the union 
cannot control its members, then it 
should not be given power and responsi- 
bility to represent them. The present 
“sickness” strike is nothing more than a 
dodge or subterfuge, as has been demon- 
strated previously. The situation de- 
mands vigorous action. This editorial 
also suggests another possible remedy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Srronc Worps ArE Not ENovucH 


The President, who said not long ago that 
he believed in calling aggression by its right 
name, now has done some plain talking about 
the railroad strike. But in this matter strong 
words are not enough. 

This strike is steeped in dishonesty, and is 
doing a great deal of damage, both materially 
and morally, to the country. 

The switchmen who have walked off their 
jobs are not sick, and every one knows it. 
This is simply a transparently dishonest de- 
vice to escape the consequences which might 
befall them if they went out openly on strike. 
This is a serious matter in itself. For if men 
will not deal honestly in such matters, how 
is it possible to enter into any agreement 
with them that merits confidence? 

Of greater moment, however, is the damage 
to the country that this strike is doing. Mr. 
Truman says that it is “directly injuring our 
national security.” Men engaged in defense 
work are being laid off as a result of the 
strike and defense plants are being shut 
down. Food anid clothing destined fcr our 
combat forces in Korea are tied up in shut- 
down yards. In a few more days, the results 
will be calamitous. 

There are those who make excuses for the 
strikers. It is said they have not had a wage 
increase since 1948, and that is true. But 
it is their own fault. Last June, after exten- 
sive hearings, a presidential fact-finding 
board recommended an increase of 18 cents 
an hour. The railroads accepted, the work- 
ers refused. Later, the railroads, trying to 
avert a strike, raised the ante to 23 cents an 
hour. The union still refused. Then came 
the White House intervention. This resulted 
in an apparent agreement on 25 cents an 
hour, plus cost-of-living protection, plus 
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other benefits. This was signed by the union 
representatives, but was later rejectec. Oth- 
ers say the railroad presidents should be com- 
pelied to negotiate with the union presidents. 
But what is the point of this? The railroad 
representatives have had full authority to 
negotiate and their agreements have been 
kept. It is the union representatives who 
have not acted in a responsible manner, and 
who, as the President says, apparently signed 
the White House agreement in bad faith. So 
what purpose would be served by bringing the 
railroad presidents into the picture? 

What is obviously needed in this situation 
is some means of holding the unions respon- 
sible for the acts of their members. If the 
unions cannot control their members in mat- 
ters that come within the province of the 
unions, then they have no right to function 
as the representatives of the men. 

How this can best be done is a difficult 
question. But some means of doing it must 
be found. The Government cannot call on 
all other Americans for heavy sacrifices in 
the name of the national welfare, and per- 
mit a handful of irresponsible strikers to pur- 
sue their own reckless and selfish aims. That 
not only cripples the national effort in a 
material sense; it will, if tolerated, certainly 
destroy the national morale. It is not enough 
to denounce this strike, or even to find some 
way of patching up the dispute. The Presi- 
dent, as Chief Executive, should start now to 
provide the machinery that will compel, not 
some, or most, but all Americans to serve 
the interests of their country on even terms. 
All unions today enjoy a privileged status 
under the law. If this privilege is going to 
be abused, as it is being abused, it must be 
revoked, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I have taken note of the re- 
cent controversy concerning the opera- 
tion of public golf courses here in 
Washington with a good deal of interest. 

It is not my intention to discuss the 
problem at this time, but under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I in- 
clude the following correspondence 
which, in my opinion, should receive the 
close attention of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 15, 1951. 

Dear Sir: The story of golf in the District 
is one that reflects great credit on the oper- 
ators of the courses from the taxpayer's 
standpoint, because to this present moment 
their operation has cost the taxpayer not 1 
cent. While there is a continuing deficit in 
every branch of the Government the golf 
courses have returned a profit to this same 
Government. While the District recreation 
chairman, Harry Wender, asks each year for 
increased appropriations for his department, 
the golf courses, under private management, 
have paid their way. In doing this they have 
kept green fees way below the green fees of 
other municipalities throughout the United 
States. 

Many people believe that the Government 
built the courses and maintains them. The 
facts are that the courses, in part, were built 
by the present management of the courses 
from personal funds. The present operator 


of the courses risked his own finances in 
building the courses and was repaid from 
fees later collected from the players. Year 
after year during the early stages of golf- 
course building the District Recreation Com- 
mission manifested no interest in the golf 
courses whatever. During those days when 
the present operator of the courses was set- 
ting up the finest public golf courses in the 
country, the District Recreation Commission 
occupied itself with other matters. It was 
only when wise management started showing 
a profit that the District Recreation Chair- 
man started casting anxious eyes at the local 
golf courses. 

The golf courses are on Department of the 
Interior property. The swimming pools are 
on the Department of the Interior property. 
The tennis courts are on Department of the 
Interior property. Mr. Harry Wender does 
not want his recreation department to oper- 
ate the swimming pools—he just wants to 
operate the golf courses. The golf courses 
show a record of wise management and con- 
tinuing profit under private management. 
The swimming; pools, once operated by the 
present operator of the golf courses at a con- 
siderable profit to the Government, are now 
operated by a quasi governmental agency 
and are showing a continuing loss. The 
Recreation Commission has always reached 
into the pockets of the taxpayers for funds 
for all operations under their command, 
while the private operator of the golf courses 
has put money into the taxpayers’ pockets. 
Anacostia golf course was once operated by a 
quasi governmental agency, but again a con- 
tinuing deficit forced the management to 
turn the golf course over to the present 
operator, who again turned the operation into 
a profitable venture. 

No one on the Commission knows any- 
thing about the operation of golf courses, yet 
newspaper accounts reveal that Mr. Harry 
Wender has already predicted the profits for 
the future under his management. As 
Members of Congress and other businessmen 
know, meeting a payroll from profits and wise 
management is slightly different than meet- 
ing a payroll from a congressional appropria- 
tion. Mr. Wender is an optimistic soul. He 
sees Only a profit for the future in District 
golf. Mr. Wender has never investigated the 
operation of courses in other cities under 
municipal management. If he had investi- 
gated he would find that with few excep- 
tions all the cities operate their courses at 
higher fees and at a loss to the taxpayers. 
Yet, undaunted by lack of knowledge of the 
subject, Mr. Harry Wender has already indi- 
cated he proposes to reduce the rates to the 
golfer. 

Citizens who will have to pay the bill for 
any of Mr. Wender’s mistakes in manage- 
ment are asking where the money will come 
from if the golf courses show a loss under 
governmental management. Mr. Wender 
certainly isn't going to foot the bill. Mr. 
Wender thinks it is easy to get money out 
of Congress for deficits, so he is reported to 
be not uneasy about the future if he can 
get control of the courses. 

Shouid Congress in its wisdom decide to 
loan Mr. Wender money to purchase the 
courses some time in the future, it should 
first examine the entiie recreation program. 
It should set up a policy that would require 
the Recreation Commiusion to take over the 
pools and tennis courts too. It should put 
the parks under the Recreation Commission 
control, because the parks and the bridle 
paths are as much recreation to some people 
as golf is to others. Mr. Harry Wender 
doesn’t know anything about the operation 
of these things either, but there may as well 
be a big deficit as a little one. The taxpayers 
will never know the difference. 

No one, including the Recreation Commis- 
sion Chairman, Mr. Harry Wender, knows 
why the Recreation Commission wants to 
operate the courses. The Commission can’t 
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submit a record of profitable management 
in other ventures. They can’t show that 
present fees are too high. They can’t show 
that the courses are not in good condition. 
They can't show an excess of employees in 
the operation of the courses. They can’t 
show anything except a desire to get control 
of golf in the District. The golf courses un- 
der municipal management in other cities 
show that city employees play the courses at 
no cost in most cases. The courses become a 
private playground for officials and political 
cronies of those in control of the courses. 
This is one reason why the courses show a 
loss. 

When the Recreation Commission decided 
they wanted to operate the courses they 
learned that the present operator could not 
be attacked on the basis of wise manage- 
ment. They decided that the personal smear 
angle would produce the best results. All 
sorts of charges irrelevant were put forward, 
but they fell flat before an onslaught of facts 
in the hands of the present operation of the 
courses. 

The most significant statement coming out 
of the hearings on the transfer of the golf 
courses to the Recreation Department is the 
following: 

“It is indicated that it was the intention 
of Congress that the Recreation Board should 
operate the golf courses, This is obviously 
inaccurate, since section 3 of article II of 
the Recreation Board Act specifically pro- 
vides: ‘That nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed as affecting any rights 
under any existing lease or leases lawfully 
entered into by any agency mentioned or 
affected by this act, nor shall anything in 
this act contained be construed as affecting 
the right of any such agency in the future 
lawfully to enter into leases of land or prem- 
ises under its control for recreational pur- 
poses.’ At that time, the golf courses were 
being operated by my company. By this 
provision, therefore, the Congress recognized 
and approved the continued operation of the 
golf courses by private concessioners. 

“The Chairman of the Recreation Board 
has led the committee to believe that it was 
the intention of Congress to use the trust 
funds for operating the public golf courses, 
in addition to the other activities of the 
Recreation Board. Had this been true, in 
1942 when the Board was created, the Con- 
gress of the United States would certainly 
not have placed a limitation of only $500 as 
the total which would be advanced to the 
Superintendent of Recreation at any one 
time to be used for the expenses of conduct- 
ing the activities of the Board. While this 
amount has since been raised to $2,000 it is 
still obviously impossible to operate the pub- 
lic golf courses, which do a gross business in 
excess of $500,000, on any such arrangement 
as was set up under the act creating the 
Recreation Board. 

“In 28 years we, the present private op- 
erators of the golf courses, have paid the 
Government over $191,000, which was de- 
posited in the United States Treasury to the 
credit of miscellaneous receipts, District of 
Columbia, and have spent for capital im- 
provements over $240,000. All of these capital 
improvements either are now or will become 
the property of the United States. We have 
done this, and still have given the golfers 
the cheapest rates in the United States 
where the courses have been self-supporting.” 

Respectfully, 
JosEpn C, HEALY. 


RECREATION Eoarp, 
District or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1951. 
Hon. Henry O. TALue, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN TALLE: Thank you for 

sending me your letter of January 19 request- 
ing comment on a communication from Mg. 
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Joseph C. Healy under date of January 15 
concerning the operation of public golf 
courses in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Healy writes under a lawyer's letter- 
head with Covington, Ky., offices, but with a 
post-office box address at the Franklin Sta- 
tion in Washington, D. C. It appears that 
Mr. Healy is an employee of the Department 
of Justice residing in the National Capital 
area, and is therefore one of the general 
public for whom the public golf courses 
should be operated. His letter, however, in- 
dicates that he is poorly informed as to the 
history of the golf courses in the National 
Capital parks and also as to the reasons for 
the creation of the District of Columbia 
Recreation Board and the functions vested in 
it by act of Congress. 

The letter will be dealt with paragraph by 

aph in order to point out its inaccu- 
racies, The statements made in the follow- 
ing comments are based upon information 
set forth on the records of the Recreation 
Board and in a Brief History of Golf Courses 
in National Capital Parks, a mimeographed 
statement presented by the Department of 
the Interior before the Subcommittee of the 
Public Lands Committee of the House in 
May 1949. 

PARAGRAPHS 1 AND 2 


In paragraph 1 Mr. Healy states that the 
operation of the golf courses “has cost the 
taxpayer not one cent.” This statement is 
obviously intended to convey the impression 
that public golf in the National Capital parks 
has been operated by the present conces- 
sioner without cost to the taxpayer. 

Paragraph 2 further states “that the 
courses, in part, were built by the present 
management of the courses from personal 
funds.” 

Of the 81 holes available for play Mr. Leof- 
fler’s various companies have built 27 holes. 
The 18 holes at Rock Creek were built by 
the Welfare and Recreational Association 
(now Government Services, Inc.), a semi- 
public organization. The nine holes at Fort 
Dupont were built and paid for out of profits 
due the United States, and the remaining 
27 holes were built from appropriated tax 
money. 

There are five clubhouses at the various 
courses. Those at East Potomac, Anacostia, 
and Langston were built with tax money. 
The house at Fort Dupont will be completely 
paid for out of United States share of profits. 
Under one contract Mr. Leoffler was required 
to make some alterations to the oldest of 
the buildings which is used as a clubhouse 
at Rock Creek. The major maintenance of 
these clubhouses is paid out of tax money 
and the National Capital Parks Office expends 
large sums annually on other items in main- 
tenance and improvemeut of the golf courses. 

It is implied that the Recreation Board will 
request public appropriation to help meet 
the cost of operating the golf courses. There 
is a firm understanding between the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and the Secretary of Interior that no direct 
appropriation will be requested for operating 
the golf courses. The advance requested by 
the Recreation Board in the 1952 budget esti- 
mate will be repaid out of funds received 
from operation of the courses. 

Paragraph 2 contains the statement, “Year 
after year during the early stages of golf- 
course building the District Recreation Com- 
mission manifested no interest in the golf 
courses wh .tever.” 

The Recreation Board 7.f the District of 
Columbia was created t act of Congress 
April 29, 1942, and held its first formal meet- 
ing on June 1, 1942. The public golf courses 
had then been established for 22 years. 
During the first year of its existence, fiscal 
year 1943, the Board sought transfer of the 
golf courses upon expiration of the then 
existing contract, due to expire December 31, 
1943. Due to war conditions and the short 
time available for obtaining the necessary 
funds, an agreement with the Secretary of 


the Interior was not reached and Mr. Leof- 
fler received a new contract for 5 years to 
December 31, 1948. 

In January 1948, a year before expiration 
of this new contract, the Board opened ne- 
gotiations to obtain transfer of the courses, 
but despite repeated requests the National 
Capital Parks Office did not furnish the in- 
formation as to history of receipts and dis- 
bursements and other information necessary 
to justify a request by the Board for an 
advance of funds to permit taking over the 
courses. 

During the summer of 1948 the golfers 
using public courses held meetings and drew 
up complaints on the poor condition of the 
courses. As a result of these protests and 
the introduction of a resolution by Congress- 
man Rivers, of South Carolina, an investiga- 
tion was made by the Subcommittee on Rec- 
reation and Parks of the House Public Lands 
Committee. Hearings were held beginning 
March 29, 1949. The information requested 
of the Department of the Interior by the 
Recreation Board was not furnished until 
February 1949, after the contract with Mr. 
Leoffier had expired. When the Subcommit- 
tee on Parks and Recreation learned that 
there had been no audit of Mr. Leoffler’s 
books since the beginning of that contract 
on January 1, 1943, they directed that an 
audit be made. After the submission of the 
audit report, the committee recommended 
that the golf courses be turned over to the 
Recreation Board. Mr. Rivers introduced a 
bill directing this transfer. 

On August 29, 1949, there was finally ne- 
gotiated a basic agreement with the In- 
terior Department permitting the Recrea- 
tion Board to conduct programs on all areas 
under the jurisdiction of the Interior De- 
partment except the swimming pools and 
stipulating that supplemental agreements 
must be made for operation of the golf 
courses. The swimming pools were not 
included as the Interior considered they 
should be subject to a separate agreement. 
Throughout the negotiation of these agree- 
ments the Board has been assured that the 
present Secretary of the Interior desires to 
turn the golf courses over to the Board. The 
final supplemental agreement with the In- 
terior for the operation of the gold courses 
has now been drafted, has received the ap- 
proval of the District Commissioners and the 
national park authorities, and is the basis 
of the request now before Congress for an 
advance of $275,000 to be repaid over a period 
of years from the golf receipts. 


PARAGRAPH 3 


Mr. Healy suggests that all recreation fa- 
cilities in the National Capital parks should 
be transferred to the Recreation Board. The 
organic act creating the Recreation Board, 
Public Law 534 (56 Stat. 261), authorizes the 
Board to conduct a broad and varied program 
utilizing the public facilities “in major rec- 
reation centers, playfields, athletic fields, 
playgrounds, tennis courts, baseball dia- 
monds, swimming pools, beaches, golf 
courses, community centers, and social cen- 
ters in schools, parks, or other publicly owned 
buildings, as well as other recreational facil- 
ities which may be agreed upon between the 
Board and the agencies having jurisdiction 
over such facilities.” The Recreation Board 
stands ready to assume the responsibility 
vested in it by Congress for the operation of 
all public recreation facilities in the District 
as rapidly as agreements can be reached with 
those agencies which have jurisdiction over 
the property where such facilities have been 
constructed. The Recreation Board does not 
own any land but operates on properties 
owned by the United States, by the District 
of Columbia government, including buildings 
and grounds assigned to the Board of Educa- 
tion, and by various public and private agen- 
cies. The Board does, however, in entering 
into these agreements, hold to its basic au- 
thority to determine all questions of general 
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policy relating to public recreation in and for 
the District of Columbia. Any delay in the 
transfer of recreational facilities or in the 
completion of agreements between the Board 
and other governmental agencies is due only 
to differences of opinion as to the full au- 
thority of the Board in predetermining 
policy. 
PARAGRAPH 4 

Paragraph 4 questions the knowledge of 
the Board (Commission) about the opera- 
tion of golf courses. Under authority granted 
by the Board, the Superintendent and Assist- 
ant Superintendent of the Recreation De- 
partment, the Chief of Operations and a rep- 
resentative of the Budget Officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have personally inspected 
and investigated the operation of other mu- 
nicipally owned and operated golf courses. 
The Superintendent is recognized as one of 
America's top recreation officials. The As- 
sistant Superintendent is an engineer with 
excellent analytical abilities. The program 
staff of the Recreation Department is thor- 
oughly trained in all phases of recreation 
work. Under the Recreation Board, direc- 
tion of the golf courses would be placed in 
the hands of a thoroughly competent golf 
expert of recognized experience and ability. 

No promise has ever been made to the 
public by me or the Recreation Board that 
rates would be reduced. The Board pro- 
poses, if and when it receives the operation 
of the golf courses, (1) to pay back its in- 
debtedness on a clearly established schedule, 
(2) to be sure of a constant program of re- 
habilitation and improvement of the courses, 
(3) to extend existing courses and develop 
new ones, and (4) to give the public the 
benefit of whatever savings are accomplished 
by canceling out the “profit” payment now 
paid to the private concessioner. If, with 
the efficient operation and improvement of 
the courses, it is found possible to reduce 
rates, then, of course, this will be done. We 
would expect the public golfers themselves, 
through appropriate representation, to assist 
the Board in determining the extent to which 
improvements and extensions should be 
made before considering rate reductions. 


PARAGRAPH 5 


The statements of this paragraph have 
already been met in citing the firm agree- 
ment between the District and the Depart- 
ment of Interior that public appropriations 
will not be sought to operate the public golf 
courses. 

PARAGRAPHS 6 AND 7 


Congress has already set up in Public Law 
534 a procedure by which the Recreation 
Board is authorized to accept the operation 
of all public recreation facilities subject to 
agreements between the Board and the agen- 
cies having jurisdiction over such facilities. 

It is because the Board takes seriously the 
charge laid upon it by this law that it con- 
tinues to seek the transfer of the golf courses. 


PARAGRAPH 8 


The writer refers in this paragraph to a 
“personal smear angle.” This allegation is 
without basis, as at no time, either in its 
communications and conferences with In- 
terior officials or in its public acts, has the 
Board or this writer made any personal 
charges aguinst the present operation of the 
courses. 

PARAGRAPH 9 


Paragraph 9 quotes several paragraphs 
of the testimony of Mr. Leoffler before the 
Subcommittee on Parks and Recreation of 
the House Public Lands Committee. This 
quotation indicates very clearly Mr. Leof- 
fler’s lack of understanding in regard to the 
operation of the trust fund of the Recrea- 
tion Department and the authority of the 
Interior Department and of the Recreation 
Board to enter into agreements for the ime 
proved operation of public recreation facilie 
ties. It is the opinion of the writer that the 
really significant statements coming out of 
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the congressional hearings were made in 
the audit report of the Department of the 
Interior. These include: 

(1) That the bookkeeping methods of the 
concessioner are “an indication of a lack of 
understanding as to modern methods of 
accounting.” 

(2) That in spending the rehabilitation 
reserve “individual job cost records were not 
maintained, making it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to determine with any degree of 
accuracy the correct cost of the various 
projects.” 

(3) That the electric vending machines, 
only method of checking actual receipts 
“were disconnected or disregarded in ac- 
counting for number of tickets sold.” 

(4) That ticket “rolls, in many cases, 
were not entirely used up before a new roll 
would be started. Thus the effectiveness of 
using ticket numbers as a control of cash is 
diminished.” 

As to the trust fund of the Recreation 
Department, the advance of $2,000 allowed 
for the trust fund is made by the District of 
Columbia and serves as a form of petty cash 
fund. Large expenditures for pay rolls, etc., 
from the trust fund are made according to 
the regular disbursement procedures estab- 
lished by the District Auditor and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. If the item carried 
in the budget now before Congress is 
granted the Board will have a cash operat- 
ing fund of $100,000. 

It is believed that it would have been in 
the interest of good public service if Mr. 
Healy as a Government employee and resi- 
dent of this area had availed himself of the 
opportunity for clarifying numerous im- 
pressions and statements he has made. The 
offices of the District of Columbia Recrea- 
tion Department and Board are always avail- 
able to provide data and information on 
public recreation services and facilities in 
the District of Columbia. 

We are attaching a significant document, 
Compendium of Significant Factors Relat- 
ing to Transfer of Operation of the Public 
Golf Courses to the District of Columbia. 
This compendium is a chronological listing 
of various events and developments which 
briefly illustrate the problems and difficul- 
ties which have beset the Rrecreation Board 
in discharging the mandate given to it by the 
Congress in Public Law 534. 

Also enclosed is the original correspond- 
ence that you requested be returned to you. 

The writer makes no response to Mr. 
Healy’s frequent personal references, as it is 
assumed that any statements attributed to 
or directed at me in fact concern the 
Recreation Board. 

This opportunity to comment on Mr. 
Healy's letter is deeply appreciated and we 
trust that you will call upon us for any 
additional information you may desire. 


District of Columbia, 


To End the Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 
_. Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial ap- 


pearing on the editorial page from the 
Washington Post of Saturday, February 
3, 1951, entitled ““To End the Strike”: 


To END THE STRIks 


The White House has properly taken ac- 
count of the great public interest in the 
restoration of full railroad service in its state- 
ment condemning the trainmen's strike. No 
one can contradict the assertion that “while 
the unions did not ratify the (December 21) 
agreement, that does not give them the right 
to strike against the Government. Their 
obligation is to remain at work while they 
use whatever democratic processes are avail- 
able to settle their dispute.” 

But court action, however necessary, will 
not settle the basic issue or restore harmony 
to rail lebor relations. Nor will strong lan- 
guage. The mere fact of governmental con- 
trol of the railroads implies an obligation 
upon the administration to see through the 
intervention it has begun. Yet in the cur- 
rent phase the administration so far has done 
nothing to bring top rail executives and 
union leaders face to face. 

It became apparent shortly after Christ- 
mas that the agreement with the four major 
operating unions reached through the medi- 
ation of Presidential Assistant John R. Steel- 
man was not going to work. The carriers 
charged the unions with repudiating the 
agreement; they hoid—and the administra- 
tion apparently agrees—that the contract 
signed December 21 was binding and must 
form the basis for any further discussions. 
The unions, on the other hand, maintain 
that no contract is firm until it is ratified by 
the members—and this contention has a solid 
history in labor relations. It is true that 
the contract agreed to by management pro- 
vided a more generous wage raise than that 
recommended sometime ago by a Presiden- 
tial emergency board. Union members, how- 
ever, maintained that this was not enough 
in light of the fact that the dispute has 
dragged on almost 2 years; moreover, they 
objected to the provision enlisting Dr. Steel- 
man as arbitrator for a 3-year period. 

Whether or not there was bad faith on the 
part of the union leaders, whether or not 
they withheld from members certain items 
they had agreed to, the very fact of a strike 
attests the intensity of feeling. Undoubted- 
ly union politics are involved, but an im- 
passe exists and a way out must be found. 
Maybe Dr. Steelman has done all he can, but 
union heads have not seen him since Janu- 
ary 18. Nor have they seen any top railway 
executives since December 21. What has set 
in, apparently, is much the same sort of stall- 
ing that took place after the Government 
seized the railroads last summer. If anyone 
expects this sort of treatment to cool the 
union feelings, it has had quite the opposite 
effect. 

Although, according to Dr. Steelman, it 
was the unions who first sought his help, the 
plain fact is that they have lost confidence 
in him. Nor is it possible to see how the 
National Mediation Board can do much 
about the hot potato that was thrown back 
into its lap after White House interven- 
tion failed. Point one in any new 
attempt at governmental intervention, it 
seems to us, ought to be the recognition by 
President Truman that a new mediator is 
essential. The insistence of a management 
spokesman that this is mere “union propa- 
ganda” does not, of course, meet the issue, 
for confidence is a necessary prelude to work- 
able agreement. There ought to be plenty 
of experienced men of the caliber of Dr. Wil- 
liam Leiserson, former chairman of the 
Mediation Board, or Senator WayNe Morse 
who would be acceptable to both sides. 

Governmental assurance that the wage 
freeze would not apply because of the history 
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of the dispute would be a big help to a new 
mediator. But his fundamental job would 
be to end the dealing through intermediaries 
and get railroad presidents to sit down with 
union presidents and face the issues. That, 
in our opinion, is the only way to get both 
sides to cease bickering over petty grievances 
and start thinking of a lasting settlement in 
the national interest. 


Appointment of Price Enforcement 
Directors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, along 
with many other Members of the Con- 
gress, I have viewed with concern the 
manner in which regional and district 
price enforcement directors are being 
appointed throughout the country. I 
have been particularly alarmed over the 
fact that the director named for the Los 
Angeles area is a left-wing Democrat 
who has consistently supported the so- 
cialistic philosophy of many of the rad- 
ical thinking individuals in the present 
administration. 

It is imperative that politics be kept 
out of our national defense program if 
we are to succeed in facing the demands 
of the present national emergency. The 
appointments now being made by the 
Price Director of the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization indicate that despite the na- 
tional emergency, it is still politics as 
usual insofar as the Truman administra. 
tion is concerned. 

I am including an editorial from the 
Washington Sunday Star of February 4, 
1951, which points out that the political 
pork barrel is the main consideration in 
the appointments being made by the Di- 
rector of the Office of Price Stabilization. 
The editorial follows: 

No Best REPUBLICANS 

Price Director DiSalle has denied that po- 
litical pull is the magic formula for getting 
jobs in his Office of Price Stabilization. “It 
makes no difference whether a man is a 
Democrat or a Republican,” Mr. DiSalle said, 
“we pick the best man we can get.” 

that is the case, the Republicans must 
@ pretty sorry lot, or else they are not 
ooking for jobs. 

A check of OPS appointments reveals that 
11 of 13 regional price enforcement direc- 
tors are Democrats of one sort or another, 
and that 29 of 34 district directors are Demo- 
crats. The others who could be reached said 
they had no party affiliation, or refused to 
reveal it. Apparently there are no Repub- 
licans in the crop, or, if they are any, they 
are either afraid or ashamed to admit it. 

This may be just a coincidence, as Mr. Di- 
Salle’s statement suggests. But it looks as 
though the OPS is rapidly becoming a haven 
for deserving Democrats whose services are 
not in demand elsewhere. 


Be leat ks ee ata esha et da Reece eee 


ee 


a ee, 
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Will the United Nations, the Truman Ad- 
ministration, and General MacArthur 
Never Profit by Sad Experience? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there is 
more than a favorable possibility that if 
the United Nations troops stop at the 
thirty-eighth parallel, the war in Korea 
will come to an end. It probably would 
have ended before if we had stopped at 
that parallel. We did not do it, and that 
weakened our argument that all we 
wanted was to drive the invaders out. It 
was finally left to General MacArthur 
and he proceeded across the line. The 
result was that we suffered the greatest 
defeat in the history of the United 
States. 

Now again the papers report state- 
ments that indicate that we are not go- 
ing to stop this time. Unless the United 
Nations or this country will insist upon 
going no farther, MacArthur will prob- 
ably go right ahead and embroil us in 
an all-out war with China. When we 
crossed it before, General MacArthur 
went up to the front lines to watch his 
great and final —‘“clean ’em up by 
Christmas”—operation. He took some 
good photographs and got a lot of pub- 
licity, but the result was a major 
disaster, 

Does anyone think it is good policy to 
allow him to repeat this mistake? That 
mistake brought anguish to thousands 
of homes in America. If the United Na- 
tions does not stop it, we can. Has our 
administration the wisdom and nerve to 
say “No” when the time comes and not 
be bound to obey the commands of a 
vascillating, incompetent, and unneces- 
sary body. The people of the United 
States never voted any authority to this 
debating society that strips us of our 
sovereign power. Any claim to such au- 
thority is clearly unconstitutional. The 
— of this country still rule, or do 

ey? 


Federal Bureaucracy and Public 
Unmorality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I include therein an 
address by the Honorable W. Arthur 
Simpson, commissioner of social welfare, 
State of Vermont, before the Rotary 
ae at St. Albans, Vt., on January 15, 


Speaking from the standpoint of over 
30 years’ experience and participation in 
public affairs, Mr. Simpson said he had 
witnessed the steady erosion of Ameri- 
can character and much of this has been 
encouraged by accelerating Federal bu- 
reaucracy and public unmorality, ema- 
nating in the Nation’s Capitol. 

Mr. Simpson continued as follows: 


In spite of a national emergency more 
serious than any which has ever confronted 
the American people, the tentacles of the 
bureaucratic octopus are still reaching out 
to entangle us. 

There has been no real halt in the creation 
of a welfare state. We know, moreover, that 
conditions which are wrecking the financial 
stability of both State and Federal Govern- 
ment are bringing war and want back to 
keep their everlasting companionship with 
man. 

For 15 years I have resisted and fought 
Federal domination and control of State gov- 
ernment. Because of our resistance we have 
avoided the crushing costs which have been 
imposed on other States. In the State of 
Washington, for example, the per capita 
State fund cost of public assistance has 
reached the sum of $91.54. This is an aver- 
age of $366.16 for every family in the com- 
monwealth. In Vermont the per capita cost 
is about $11. 

During the past few months as a result 
of the passage of the Social Security Act of 
1950, we have been enticed to adopt all the 
impractical, expensive and burdensome rules, 
regulations, and policies we have successfully 
resisted in the past. They would double 
our administrative costs to no good purpose 
and within 4 years add at least another 
million dollars to our biennial State budget. 
What can we afford: Where will it end? 

One part of Government makes policies 
which increases prices, exhausts life savings, 
makes it difficult for a man to support his 
family, encourages divorce, desertion, de- 
pendency, and delinquency. Another part 
of Government is trying to catch up with 
the situation at greater and greater expense, 
and never the twain shall meet. Irrespec- 
tive of location or conditions, cold weather 
or warm, each person on assistance must 
conform to a standard according to the 
Federal bureau. A standard item for food, 
a standard item for fuel, a standard item for 
lights, clothing, and medical service. They 
would destroy initiative and thrift. If one 
raises a garden or a pig it must be changed 
for a standard garden or a standard pig. So 
why raise a garden or a pig? Why work 
anyway? Truly those whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad. 

And yet, the lure of Federal funds held out 
by the socialistic planners at the Nation’s 
Capitol is a difficult bait to ignore, even when 
you know you are going to be hooked. Every 
State Administrator is bewitched, bothered, 
bewildered, and bedeviled by this unholy 
use of our Own money. 

The enemies of the Republican form of 
government and the democratic way of life 
are not all in Korea or Moscow. Some of 
them are here in America, insidious, per- 
severing, and destructive. If successful, they 
will impose ultimate and complete regi- 
mentation in the United States of America. 

We were led into a sense of false security 
by little men. It will require strong leader- 
ship, heroic measures, and such sacrifices as 
we have never known to save ourselves from 
disaster. 

Why do we not have in Washington men 
of sufficient vision and courage to call a 
spade a spade and tell the people the truth? 
I have faith in their ultimate good sense and 
moral strength to fact momentous issues. 
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As chickens come home to roost, we are 
beginning to realize that no person is 
immune from the consequences of inflation 
and a crushing burden of taxation. 

We must put iron into our democracy. 
Democracy creating its own world was hard 
and grim and poor. Democracy in years of 
national peril has been rich and soft and 
quarrelsome. Government has been actuated 
by selfish political motives. It failed tragi- 
cally to make a peace. It failed dismally to 
prepare for war. These things are true. At 
a time to come, at a place not foretold, the 
life of liberty will be won or lost in an hour 
of trial. What happens thereon hinges on 
fate—will have been determined beforehand, 
by work done in the arsenal, in the shipyard, 
in the factory, on the farm, on the tank 
assembly line, a few man-hours or less. 
Liberty cannot be saved in its holiday clothes. 

In his message to Congress in December 
1925, Calvin Coolidge said: 

“The functions which the Congress is to 
discharge are not those of local government 
but of national government. The greatest 
solicitude should be exercised to prevent any 
encroachment upon the rights of the States 
or their various political subdivisions. Local 
self-government is one of our most precious 
possessions. It is the greatest contributing 
factor to the stability, strength, liberty, and 
progress of the Nation. It ought not to be 
infringed by assault or undermined by pur- 
chase. It ought not to abdicate power 
through weakness or resign its authority 
through favor.” 

Calvin Coolidge may or may not have been 
a@ great President. That is for history to 
decide—but he was sound in his fundamental 
faith in the things which had made this a 
great nation. His feelings ran deep and 
and did not swerve. He was intelligent, he 
was wise, and, above all, he was honest. He 
possessed qualities very much needed in 
America today. 


Welfare Needs Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Muncie (Ind.) Star of February 3, 
1951: 

WELFARE NEEDS INVESTIGATION 


A bipartisan committee to investigate the 
entire system of welfare in Indiana is being 
proposed by members of both political parties 
in the general assembly. We hope such a 
committee will be established. Enough evi- 
dence has been brought before the legisla- 
ture to make it clear that the administration, 
the policies, the personnel, and the secrecy 
existing in the State welfare department need 
a thorough housecleaning. 

It has taken a long time for the abuses 
and extravagances in welfare to come to light. 
There is still much that is hidden because of 
the iron curtain of secrecy imposed by Fed- 
eral regulation and by State laws enacted 
under pressure by Federal bureaucrats. But 
the increases of expenditures in times of un- 
precedented prosperity have made it obvious 
that something is decidedly wrong in State 
welfare. 

Welfare has become virtually an end in 
itself in Indiana. It is run by people who 
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are accountable to nobody but Federal offi- 
cials and who are not bound by budgetary 
restrictions imposed within the State. They 
seem to believe that their prime duty is to 
put as many people as possible on relief in 
order to expand the scope of their own power 
and influence. 

The Star agrees with Representative Jess 
Andrews who said on Wednesday that 
“what lies beneath the surface (of welfare 
activities) will shock the State if it can be 
brought into the open.” We hope that mem- 
bers of both political parties in the assembly 
will join together in the public interest and 
establish a bipartisan committee that will 
bring all welfare activities out into the open. 


Our Foreign Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT M. COLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. Alf M. Landon: 


I speak today not as a Republican. Ob- 
viously I cannot speak as a Democrat. I 
speak as an American citizen. 

In recent speeches Governor Dewey, Mr. 
Hoover, Mr. Dulles—an American delegate to 
the United Nations—Senator Taft, and Gov- 
ernor James Byrnes all predicated the mili- 
tary policies they advocated on political pol- 
icies. 

Ordinarily that would be true. Eventually 
no military action is an end in itself. It 
merely provides the opportunity for negotia- 
tion and diplomacy. But we are now in a 
situation where our foreign policies depend 
on military events immediately confronting 
us. 
Our decision to stay in Korea and our abil- 
ity to do so completely alters the world politi- 
cal situation. 

It forces definite and immediate act’on— 
either by the United Nations on our resolu- 
tion branding Red China as an aggressor— 
or by ourselves in the realization that the 
grand idea of collective security has refused 
to work in a war-troubled world once again. 
It should be plain by this time to the mem- 
bers of the United Nations—and the Atlan- 
tic Pact—that doubts and questioning as to 
the value to America of our continued mem- 
bership in both—are rapidly increasing in 
the United States. 

We should make it plain to the United Na- 
tions that the adoption of our Red China 
Communist aggressor resolution does not 
mean that that is the end of it. We should 
make it plain that irreparable damage will be 
done to the grand idea of collective security— 
unless that resolution is fully supported 
when adopted, by concerted action, by other 
members of the United Nations, by the im- 
position at least of immediate economic sanc- 
tions and blockade. 

There is too much strategic material like 
steel—petroleum products, and rubber— 
being supplied the Communists by our allies 
whose cause we are fighting in Korea. 

There is no question that greut quanti- 
ties of strategic material are getting to Rus- 
sia and its satellites. Europe is leaking them 
just like a sieve. 

Of course, implicit in that policy of eco- 
nomic blockades is support for the national 
government of China—as soon as the United 
Nations faces up to its responsibility and 
duty of branding the Communist Chinese as 
an aggressor. 


In asking for that resolution by the United 
Nations, America is only asking for a nor- 
mal function because the United Nations 
was set up as an organization to prevent 
aggression and uphold peace. 

All our diplomatic moves in the United 
Nations have set the stage for support for 
the official government of China. 

After favorable action by the United Na- 
tions on the pending aggression resolution— 
thereby relieving the United States of any 
charge of imperialism in Asia—I favor lend- 
lease to the nationalist government and tak- 
ing the fetters off Chiang Kai-shek. 

Our military defense of Korea must have 
been upsetting to the Kremlin’s timetable of 
world conquest—as we had practically in- 
vited them in there by our previous state- 
ments by the Secretary of State and the 
President that Korea was not of military 
value to us. 

There are no railroads left in Korea. It 
is doubtful if the Chinese armies can live 
off the country. The only way they could 
be supplied with food and ammunition is 
by trucks. There is no production of trucks, 
auto..obiles, tanks, or airplanes in China. 
There is no rubber in China or Russia. 
The only available supply to both is from 
southeast Asia. There is no petroleum in 
China. Therefore, the only supply of gaso- 
line available to Communist China is from 
Russia and England. There is not enough 
oil in Russia to fight a long war. Even to 
supply the Communist Chinese just with 
gasoline for the Korean campaign and to 
resist the forces of our officially recognized 
government of China is a drain on the pe- 
troleum supplies of Russia. 

Therefore, instead of the forces of the 
United Nations being pinned down in Korea, 
the Russians are pinned down there. They 
cannot abandon their Chinese Communist 
satellites, 

As a matter of logistics, it is easier for 
us to supply the United Nations Army on 
the tip of Korea by water—with our avail- 
able ships and mechanical equipment—de- 
spite the greater mileage involved—than it 
is for the Communists to supply their forces 
on the tip of Korea by trucks. 

Russia is also short of steel which further 
complicates its problems of supplying their 
Chinese satellites with not only motor ve- 
hicles and airplanes and fuel to run them, 
but also with guns and ammunition. 

She might get the steél essential to fight 
@ long war by seizing the Ruhr. 

But the question of the essential petro- 
leum supplies is not so easy. 

The only place Russia can get the crude 
oil to supplement her own supply is from 
the Arab States. We are undoubtedly pre- 
pared to destroy the Arabian wells, pipelines, 
and refineries in the event of hostilities. 
But the oil is still there in the ground. The 
problem of getting the crude production 
back is not so great. But that of transpor- 
tation and refining is. After they get the 
crude oil back to the top of the ground, 
they would still have the enormous job of 
getting it into the refined product and 
transporting it where they could use it. 

Therefore, gasoline is as much of a vital 
item to Russia in fighting a war as the 
atom bomb itself. 

The total number on hand and her annual 
rate of production of the atom bomb by 
Russia are unknown but her weakness in 
petroleum and steel and rubber in sufficient 
quantities for warfare is well known. Of 
these, the greatest of all is gasoline. 

Therefore, instead of its being to Russia’s 
interest to keep us involved in Korea, it is 
to our interest to keep Russia involved there. 

Russia is being hurt a lot more than we 
are in Korea. 

With all the Reds’ shortages in war po- 
tentials, it’s really costing them bitterly to 
stick with this Korean adventure. They 
thought it was going to be a short and cheap 
victory; instead, Russia is paying through 
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the nose and now the Communist Chinese 
are beginning to do the same thing. 

In the last few weeks they have really 
been hurting. They are on the receiving end 
in a big way. 

Of course, they have vast manpower re- 
sources, But even with their millions—it 
still is very damaging to lose a couple of 
armies as they are now in the process of 
doing. 

The plain matter of fact is that the Rus- 
sians and Chinese Communists are suffering 
very severely in Korea and will continue to 
do so to an increasing extent as time goes 
on. 

In other words, time is now playing into 
our hands. 

Naturally, it is costing us something, too, 
but a lot less than it’s costing the Commies. 
General Collins told the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee the other day that our losses 
have been amazingly small. 

It is our Asiatic policy that I am more 
concerned with right now rather than with 
our European policies, because it is there 
that we find ourselves at grip with Com- 
munist aggression. 

There is another reason for concentrating 
on the job we have on our hands in Korea. 
That is that Russia, traditionally and by 
policy, has always tried to avoid a two-front 
war. 

By staying in Korea through our superior 
fire power with a minimum of casualties to 
the United Nations Army, we relieve the 
Communist pressure on Indochina, India, 
and even Western Europe. 

The United States has a greater industrial 
productive capacity and greater natural re- 
sources than any combination of the present 
Communist territories. 

The Communist world, lacking necessary 
productive capacity for war, faces the vital 
necessity for the quick seizure of the indus- 
trial plants intact of Western Europe. 

The question of how intact they would be 
is undoubtedly one of the reasons the Krem.- 
lin gangsters are hesitating to plunge into 
war. 

Another reason is the growing revolt 
throughout the Communist territories by 
patriots fighting for freedom. 

What is known as the underground move- 
ment should be vigorously and persistently 
encouraged and supported everywhere by all 
anti-Communists. 

Another reason the gangsters of the Krem- 
lin are hesitating is being daily demonstrated 
in the air battles over Korea. 

Either the Communist’s jet planes do not 
possess their boasted superiority or their 
Pilots are no match for our American boys. 

Either way, we are licking the pants off 
the vaunted Communist air forces to con- 
found the prophets of gloom and doom. 

Our patient efforts through the debates and 
discussions in the United Nations should en- 
able all the peoples of the world to see and 
understand that the Communist Chinese are 
the true aggressors and its failure to brand 
them as such is the way to war and chaos. 

The great idea of collective security is 
facing its supreme test. If it is to work, it 
must be all for one and not one for all. 

Therein lies the great value of Mr. Hoover's 
last address to the country. To dismiss his 
talk as isolationist is simply an attempt to 
get away from realities. 

The essence of his talk as I understand it 
is that you can’t save people who are un- 
willing to make an effort to save themselves. 

Tt seems to me the crucial we are 
up against is the lack of a will to fight for 
their own freedom in the western democ- 
racies. 

People who are so lost to justice, the 
rights of the individual, to international 
friendship, to working out their own desti- 
nies and their own reforms in their own 
ways, all the basic elements of what we call 
the democratic processes, that they haven't 
the guts or the heart, whatever the reason, 
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to resist the iron-curtain gang, are a grim 
warning to us that it is time to make a cold 
reckoning of what we have in the way of 
collective security and then base our course 
on that. 

If it means pulling in our horns in this 
place or that place, then that is what we 
have to do, for to do otherwise is to court 
sure disaster. 

In other words, it is not our job to con- 
tain communism so much as it is our job 
to marshall the forces of freedom-loving peo- 
ple everywhere, to preserve the way of life, 
for which we are paying, and will continue 
to pay, a tremendous price. 

We have already been grieviously hurt be- 
cause of ineptness, stupidity, and working 
at cross purposes. 

We have been kidding ourselves with a lot 
of words and huffing and puffing but it is 
too late for that mumbo-jumbo stuff and 
longer. 

It is time we realized that fully and clearly. 

I believe our national administration is 
on the right track in staying in Korea. I be- 
lieve our national administration is on the 
beam in giving the United Nations time to 
brand the Communist Chinese as an aggres- 
sor. But I also believe the American people 
will not endure much longer the vacillation 
ofthe members of the United Nations and 
the failure to shoulder their share of the 
load. 

The world political picture is completely 
altered by our decision and our ability to 
hold Korea. It may be altered for the worse 
or the better. But it is being completely 
altered. And I believe it will be for the bet- 
ter. Because, if for no other reason, out 
of the confusion and division in the United 
Nations will come a clear and logical policy 
for us to follow. 


Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a letter from two very 
dear friends of mine, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Rosson, of Austin, Tex., who have asked 
me to read their letter to the member- 
ship of this House. Both of them are 
not only aged citizens, but are deeply in- 
terested in a fair and equitable program 
which will provide an income to our aged 
citizens without impairment of their 
dignity as American citizens. 

I am glad to read the letter to you, not 
only because they are friends of mine, 
but because under the first amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
they are entitled as a fundamental right 
to petition this Congress and their Gov- 
ernment for consideration of their be- 
liefs and their problems. I ask for your 
very careful consideration of their sug- 
gestions. The letter is as follows: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: In compliance with 
the wishes of Townsend members in this 
community, I am respectfully requesting 
that you devote as much time as possible to 
the active promotion of the principles of 
the Townsend plan. 

You must certainly be aware of the suf- 
fering of our aged citizens who are compelled 
to exist on an average of $42 per month old- 
age assistance, or $26 per month old-age in- 
surance. Compare this income with the 


$150 per month which our Government sug- 
gests is the amount required to provide a 
decent standard of living. How are these 
people supposed to live? And now the cold 
hand of poverty knocks even louder on their 
doors with the latest increases in living costs 
making their meager incomes even less ade- 
quate in terms of food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

It would seem that this problem is impor- 
tant enough to rank first on your list of 
congressional duties. As voters in your Dis- 
trict we are asking that you use your influ- 
ence to stop this injustice by actively sup- 
porting the principles of the Townsend plan, 
which guarantees dignified retirement on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

Very truly yours, 
A. B. Rosson. 
Mrs. A. B. Rosson. 


Are Farm Prices Too High? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a statement released to the press 
of this date by Hon. Harotp D. Cootey, 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. This statement 
and the accompanying figures based on 
data prepared by the committee staff 
answers many questions which are of 
widespread interest in the field of farm 
and food prices. I urge that it be read 
and studied by every Member of Con- 
gress, 

ARE FARM Prices Too HicH? 


Representative Haro.tp D. Coo.ey, chairman 
of the House Committee on Agriculture, said 
today that those who are pointing the finger 
of blame at the American farmer for high 
food prices are demonstrating nothing but 
their own ignorance of elementary economics 
and price relationships. 

Rather than farm prices being unreason- 
ably high, he said, the January 15 price re- 
port just issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture shows that most farm commodities 
are bringing less than a fair return to the 
farmer as measured by the parity index, 
less than the legal minimum price as estab- 
lished by the Defense Production Act and 
the Price Control Order of January 26, and 
far less than many of those same commodi- 
ties were bringing to the farmer in 1948. 

When the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the January 15 parity index 
stood at 110, many persons, including some 
who should have known better, immediately 
Juinped to the conclusion that all farmers 
were receiving 110 percent of parity for all 
of the crops they had produwed in the past 
year. 

The principle of parity is very simple—it 
means merely a fair price for what the 
farmer sells in comparison to the cost of the 
things the farmer buys. The computation 
of this parity index for 172 different agricul- 
tural commodities is, however, a complicated 
mathematical process, one about which the 
average consumer or the average farmer 
knows very little. 

The average consumer is not to be blamed 
therefore, when he accepts the written or 
spoken statement of those who should know 
what they are talking about, that a parity 
ratio of 110 means automatically that all 
farmers are getting 10 percent more than a 
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fair price for everything they sell, although 
such an assumption is far from the truth. 

If the people who make these statements 
would publish the complete facts and figures 
as released by the Department of Agriculture, 
everyone, consumer and farmer alike, would 
be able to see that the parity ratio has been 
pushed to its high level by only five or six 
commodities and that the great majority of 
the commodities farmers sell and consumers 
use are still bringing less than the parity 
price to the producer. Following is a com- 
plete table of parity ratios for the major 
agricultural commodities on January 15, 
1951, as computed and released by the De- 
partment of Agriculture: 


Effective parity prices for farm products and 
average prices received as a percentage of 
effective parity prices, United States, Jan. 
15, 1951, with comparisons 


Basic commodities: 


Sweetpotatoes 
Grapefruit 
Lemons 


Turkeys, live...... staan iguana 
Veal calves 


1 Unofficial estimate. 


It will be noted that out of this whole 
list only cotton, rice, wool, cottonseed, soy- 
beans, beef cattle, lambs, and veal calves 
were selling at prices above parity on Janu- 
ary 15, 1951. Every other major food com- 
modity was selling on that date below parity 
and some commodities very important to 
the consumer were selling far below parity. 
Potatoes were bringing farmers only 56 per- 
cent of parity. Dry edible beans, an im- 
portant protein food, were selling at only 86 
percent of parity. Sweetpotatoes were only 
79 percent of parity; grapefruit 42 percent 
of parity; oranges 35 percent of parity; 
chickens 80 percent of parity; and eggs 82 
percent of parity. 

The prices of those few commodities which 
were selling above parity on January 15 were 
at that level not because the farmer has 
placed that price tag on his product, but 
because the buyers, representing 150,000,000 
American consumers have placed that value 
on what the farmer produced. It should be 
clearly understood that unlike the manu- 
facturer of automobiles, tractors, shirts, and 
millions of other products, the farmer does 
not place a selling price on his commodities. 

The marketing of agricultural products in 
the United States is the one great free mar- 
ket left anywhere in the world. The farmer 
produces the commodities and offers it for 
sale. He doesn’t put a price on his product. 
He sells it for whatever the consumer thinks 
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it is worth and is willing to pay. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of the commodities which 
are now selling above parity and a great 
many of the other major agricultural com- 
modities are sold at open auction at prices 
over which the farmer has no control what- 
ever. 

When a farmer ships a load of cattle or 
hogs to the market he loses control over the 
price of these animals the minute they are 
unloaded at the stockyards. He receives for 
his investment and his labor in those ani- 
mals the price that the buyers representing 
150,000,000 consumers are willing to pay when 
the animals are put up for sale. If the 
farmer doesn't like that price, his only re- 
course (and even that may not be available 
to him under many circumstances) is to load 
the animals back onto the truck or freight 
car and bring them back to the farm in the 
hope of a better price later. This is ob- 
viously a costly and difficult procedure which 
can easily result in further loss and is sel- 
dom resorted to. 

It should be unnecessary to point out that 
the farmer also has no control over the 
processing, handling, and marketing charges 
and the wholesale and retail mark-ups placed 
on a commodity after it leaves his hands— 
and that these charges contribute substan- 
tially to the retail prices against which con- 
sumers complain. 

If, on the other hand, American consum- 
ers don’t think the farmer’s produce—let’s 
fay specifically, meat—is worth the price at 
which it is selling, they can bring that price 
down overnight by refusing to buy meat at 
the prices quoted. Poultry, eggs, dairy prod- 
ucts, beans, fish, and beefsteak all contain 
high quantities of proteins in nutritious and 
patatable form. They are all selling below 
parity (except fish, for which there is no 
parity figure) with the exception of beef- 
steal. and the relatively high price of beef, 
compared to the other protein foods, indi- 
cates the clear and understandable prefer- 
ence of American consumers to get their 
proteins in this form, instead of in some of 
the cheaper but equally nutritious protein 
foods. 

As long as there is a reasonably adequate 
eupply of beef—which there will be as long 
as farmers are left free to produce in abun- 
cance—the price of beef and other meats 
will continue to reflect not what the farmer 
would like to get for his animals, but what 
the consumer thinks it is worth in compari- 
son to the other protein foods. 

The price of cotton—another one of the 
half-dozen commodities that is pushing the 
parity ratio up—is the clear result of the 
supply and demand situation. The in- 
creased demand resulting from the defense 
program coincided last summer with the 
smallest cotton crop for many years. If 
farmers have the labor, machinery, and fer- 
tilizer they need, they will produce the 16,- 
000,000-bale cotton crop the Secretary of 
Agriculture has requested for 1951 and take 
care of the cotton-supply situation. 

Cottonseed—another commodity pushing 
the parity ratio up—is utterly insignificant 
in the cost of living and is, in fact, chiefly 
an added cost to farmers who use cotton- 
seed meal for animal feed. 

The price of wool, which stands in the 
vicinity of 150 percent of parity and helps 
to push the whole parity ratio up, means 
little to American farmers. We import more 
than two-thirds of the wool used in the 
United States and the price of wool on the 
American market is the world price—not the 
American farm price, 

Many of the other woods important to 
the consumer are marketed like livestock, 
by open auction on a free market with con- 
sumers alone setting the price. 

Everyone remembers the tremendous surge 
of prosperity after the war as the American 
economy shifted itself back into high gear 


for civilian production. Economic activity, 
civiliau industrial production, incomes, 
prices, and many other indicators of eco- 
nomic conditions rose to new heights, reach- 
ing a top about July 1948. 

At that point there began a leveling off 
in economic activity, as production caught 
up with consumption. Some prices fell off 
sharply—among them the prices of farm 
products. Nonagricultural income in the 
United States continued upward—from 
$164,575,000,000 in 1947 to $185,722,000,000 in 
1948; $185,980,000,000 in 1949; and $198,000,- 
000,000 in 1950. 

The net income from farming followed 
the general trend for only 1 year—from 
$18,724,000,000 in 1947 to $19,169,000,000 in 
1948. In 1949, however, net income from 
farming fell to $15,934,000,000 anid dropped 
again in 1950 to $14,600,000,000, the lowest 
Since 1945. In 1947 there was 19.3 percent 
of the population living on farms and the 
net income from farming was 10.1 percent 
of the national income. In 1950 the farm 
population was still about 18 percent of our 
total population, but the net income from 
farming had declined to a mere 68 percent 
of the national income. 

While farm prices and incomes were fall- 
ing, however, employment and wages con- 
tinued upward to new highs. Average 
weekly wages of industrial workers went up 
from $53.87 in June 1948 to $64.15 in Decem- 
ber 1950, an increase of more than 19 percent. 

In spite of the sharp increases which have 
occurred in recent months in the price of 
beef, cotton, and the few other commodities 
which have pushed the parity ratio upward, 
the prices of most farm commodities are 
still sharply below the prices farmers were 
receiving for those same commodities in 
1948, and retail food prices have just reached 
that level. 

The following table, compiled by the com- 
mittee staff and not previously published, 
shows the farm-price situation clearly: 


Average prices received by farmers for farm 


products, Jan. 15, 1951, United States, with 
comparisons 


Commodity and unit 


— 
phe ~ - . pBpSBBp - ee pp 


Beans, dry edible io 
, ry , un- 
Peas, dr sek pls 
eas, fe - 
wren me dollars 
baceo, per pound... .cents.. 
Apples, per bushel...dollars.. 
Grapefruit, per box ( iva- 
lent on-tree returns all 
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Average prices received by farmers for farm 
products, Jan. 15, 1951, United States, with 
comparisons—Continued 
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Commodity and unit 


t dollars. 
Sheep, per entre 


0 
Lambs, per hundredweight 
dollars 


Butter, per pound__._.cents.. 
But 
Mik 


sumers) 
Chickens, live, per pound 
eents_- 
Turkeys, live, per pound 
z cen 
Wool, 


‘ January. 


4 May. 10 Dex ember, 


5July. 11 September, 
® November. 2 June. 


This table will bear close study by anyone 
who is truly interested in the matter of 
farm prices. It shows clearly that while a 
few commodities are higher today than 
they were in 1948, most of the major farm 
commodities are selling today far below their 
1948 price. Out of the 35 major commodi- 
ties listed on this table, only 9 were priced 
as high on January 15, 1951, as they were 
during 1948, These commodities are cot- 
ton, cottonseed, peanuts, beef cattle, veal 
calves, sheep, lambs, retail farm milk, and 
wool, Of these, cottonseed, peanuts, and 
retail milk (milk sold by the farmer direct 
to the consumer) are up only minutely over 
their 1948 price. 

On the other hand, a comparison of the 
1951 prices (shown in column 3) with the 
highest mid-month price of 1948 (shown 
in column 1) disclosed that many impor- 
tant consumer commodities are selling today 
far below their 1948 level. Potatoes are about 
99 cents per bushel compared to $2.05 in 
April 1948. Sweetpotatoes are $1.94 com- 
pared to $2.65 in August 1948. Wheat, the 
basic ingredient of bread, was $2.09 on Janu- 
ary 15 of this year compared to $2.81 in 
January of 1948. Chickens are 243 cents 
this January compared to 32.5 in August of 
1948. The farm price of eggs on January 15, 
1961, was 42.6 cents compared to 48.3 cents 
in November 1948. Oranges were bringing 
farmers only $1.26 a box this January, 
against $1.96 a box in September 1948. How 
many nonagricultural commodities can you 
buy today for less than they cost in 1948? 

Contrary to what appears to be the gen- 
eral belief, the price of hogs is 25 percent 
lower today than it was in 1948—$20 per 
hundredweight on January 15, 1951, com- 
pared to $27.40 per hundredweight in Sep- 
tember 1948. 

Column 2 of the table shows the legal 
minimum prices or ceilings which may be 
established for agricultural commodities un- 
der the Defense Production Act and the 
recent price control regulation. Study of 
these ceilings will indicate that they, too, 
are generally below the prices farmers re- 
ceived in 1948; so that even if the price of 
farm commodities should now come up to 
these ceilings, farmers would still be receiv- 
ing a lower price for many of these commod- 
ities than they were receiving on a free 
market in 1948. 
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Suspension of the Copper-Import Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
short supply of copper continues to 
plague American industry. The trade 
barriers erected against the importation 
of this vital metal by the Eighty-first 
Congress is threatening the economic 
stability of the Nation. 

z have received from the United States 
Independent Telephone Association a 
copy of a letter written to the Honorable 
Rosert DovucntTon, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. This asso- 
ciation represents 5,700 independent 
telephone companies in the United 
States—most of them in rural areas. 
Their continued operations are essential 
to the maintenance of our communica- 
tions system. The utter foolishness of 
the import tax on copper becomes more 
evident daily as essential industries feel 
the pinch of low copper inventories and 
increased defense orders. 

The letter follows: 


UNITED STATES INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1951. 
Hon. Rosert L. DouGHToN, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHaInMAN: We are writing to 
tell you of the vital interest which the inde- 
pendent segment of the telephone industry 
has in the matter of suspension of import 
taxes on copper. There are two measures 
now pending before your committee upon 
this subject: H. R. 256, by Congressman Pat- 
TERSON, of Connecticut, and House Joint 
Resolution 37, by Congressman Mus, of 
Arkansas. 

The 5,700 independent operating telephone 
companies which provide telephone service 
in 11,000 urban and rural communities 
throughout the United States are under 
mandate, by the laws of the States in which 
they operate, to furnish service of such qual- 
ity and to such extent as will best serve the 
public interest. 

These companies are confronted with 
unprecedented demands for. telephone serv- 
ice. Copper is one of the essential mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of wire, cable, 
switchboards, and numerous other equip- 
ment items which are needed in order to 
meet these service demands. 

Independent manufacturers and suppliers 
producing the various equipment items 
used by independent telephone companies in 
furnishing service are experiencing increas- 
ing difficity in obtaining coppe> in sufficient 
quantity to meet their needs. ‘The situation 
has become so serious that it is a matter of 
considerable concern. 

One of our manufacturers has written us 
that “the present emergency and the heavily 
stepped-up requirements for copper for de- 
fense and essential civilian purposes in the 
aise industry has made it all the 

that relief of the copper 
pr ener be pursued through every available 
means. Our supply of copper has been ex- 
tremely tight, and, aside from the military 
requirements covered by DO ratings, we have 
had to fight for every pound of copper and 
brass which we cannot do without in the 
production of telephone equipment.” 


Another manufacturer has written: “It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain cop- 
per for the purpose of manufacturing com- 
ponents and equipment so vitally needed in 
the communications industry.” 

Another manufacturer has written: “Our 
requirements for copper-base alloys are far 
in excess of the material allocated to us and 
this condition in the future will not improve 
but, conversely, will grow progressively 
worse.” 

Still another manufacturer has written: 
“Vigorous action should be taken to increase 
the supply of copper in order that the vital 
communication and electronic industries 
may be furnished equipment to insure ade- 
quate communication facilities during the 
national emergency. It is our belief that the 
comparatively insignificant loss of import tax 
revenue from copper is far offset by the 
strengthened position which added commu- 
nication and radio apparatus within our 
country affords us during this time. As 
copper is absolutely vital to the communica- 
tions industry and even more essential in 
radio and electronic apparatus which we are 
presently under contract to supply for the 
defense program, we strongly urge that the 
import duties be promptly suspended.” 

In a report by the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the United States Senate 
presented on January 15, 1951, the following 
reference to copper appears: “Even if the 
Korean situation had not developed, there 
would not have been sufficient copper to meet 
the demands of the civilian economy, no less 
the adidtional demands of the military pro- 
grams. In light of this situation, certain 
actions are required to bring into balance the 
available supply of copper with the over-all 
United States demand, which includes mili- 
tary, stockpile, and civilian programs.” 
(Rept. No. 2, 82d Cong., Ist sess., p. 19.) 

Suspension of import taxes as called for 
in the pending measures above mentioned 
would increase the supply of this critical 
material and thus assist not only in the mili- 
tary stockpiling program but in maintaining 
essential telephone service. The Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee several years 
ago reminded the country that “adequate 
communications facilities and the mainte- 
nance of a strong, cohesive, and far-flung 
communications system are as vital to the 
prosecution of the war 4s is the production 
of guns, airplanes, tanks, and ships.” 

Our association hopes, therefore, that you 
will do everything you can to bring about 
early and favorable consideration to this 
important legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuiype S. BarILey, 
Executive Vice President. 


Our Ruling Class 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Nation is in a period of economic 
and military mobilization—a critical 
time in which the cooperation and sacri- 
fice of all Americans will be required. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, this administra- 
tion continues to play politics as usual. 
Politics as usual for this administration, 
I might add, is quite a bit of politics. 
Those who act high and mighty about 
criticism, certainly ought to at least try 
to keep themselves above those things 
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which merit the just criticism of the 
American people. 


I cannot condemn too strongly the pre- 
vailing practice of placing into the hands 
of men ehosen by the spoils system the 
power over critical matters affecting our 
country and our daily lives. I submit 
herewith a very pointed editorial which 
recently appeared in the Wisconsin State 
Journal, of Madison, Wis.: 


Our RULING CLass 


Wilbur Elston, a Minneapolis Tribune staff 
correspondent in Washington, reported the 
other day that “price control offices being 
set up around the country are becoming a 
haven for defeated Democratic candidates 
and other Democratic politicians.” 

Everywhere, Mr. Elston reported, the an- 
swer is the same: 

Top jobs are being cleared with the Demo- 
cratic national committee, Democratic Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, and State Democratic 
leaders. 

The same practice, Elston discovered, “will 
be followed in staffing regional civilian de- 
fense agencies.” The organization being set 
up to patrol wages likewise will be staffed by 
the party faithful. 

It would be too much, of course, to expect 
the Truman administration to abandon its 
“politics as usual” slogan in the national 
emergency. After all, these emergency jobs 
are not covered by civil service regulations. 
And the pay is too good—#850 a day for con- 
sultants and $29.20 a day for public informa- 
tion men—to be wasted on the common 
people. 

Elston cites specific examples of how the 
party hacks are being taken care of. 

The defeated Democratic candidate for 
Congress from Minnesota’s second district 
gets the district price assignment. 

The defeated Democratic candidate for 
Governor of South Dakota will be a regional 
legal adviser. 

A former Democratic member of the Mon- 
tana unemployment compensation becomes 
an assistant regional price director. 

Al Loveland, the defeated Democratic can- 
diate for United States Senator from Iowa, 
will be Iowa district price consultant. 

The regional director in Chicago is the de- 
feated Democratic candidate for Illinois 
State treasurer. 

The regional director for the Rocky Moun- 
tain States will be the man who in 1948 was 
president of the Truman-Barkley club. (A 
5-man panel had recommended another 
man.) 

In California, a defeated Democratic con- 
gressional candidate was named price con- 
sultant for the Los Angeles district. 

Others slated for or already appointed to 
the well-paid jobs include a former Demo- 
cratic Congresswoman from Connecticut; a 
defeated Democratic congressional candidate 
in Indiana; the father of a defeated Indiana 
Democratic Congressman; and a Democratic 
New York State legislator who was turned 
down by the voters. 

In Wisconsin, of course, we know the story. 

Carl Thompson, Democratic national com- 
mitteeman and patronage boss who was de- 
feated for governor last fall, was offered one 
of the $50-a-day jobs. For reasons of his 
own, he rejected it, but will name his own 
successor. 

Tom Fairchild, the defeated Democratic 
candidate for United States Senator, also 
was taken care of. He has been offered the 
district legal counsel’s post. 

Most citizens know that the days ahead 
require personal sacrifice. Most responsible 
citizens are ready to cooperate in the 
national effort to control wages and prices, 
and to get our civilian defense establish- 
ment in working order. 
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The Truman administration is making a 
mistake by using these necessary Federal 
programs as instruments of politics. 

This country simply doesn’t like a ruling 
class. And our citizens have a particular 
hatred for a ruling class when membership 
therein is limited to members of the political 
party in control. 

That sort of thing is too much like the 
very political philosophy we are fighting 
against. 


Anti-Inflation Policy Backed by 
Economists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, every one 
of us is anxious to protect and strength- 
en the American economy so that the 
Nation can come through the current 
and future period of high governmental 
costs in a sound state. The manner of 
accomplishing this involves some differ- 
ences of opinion. Because I believe the 
information contained in the following 
article, which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post, will be useful to 
al! of us, I am asking that it be included 
in our RECORD: 


AnTi-INFLATION PoLicy BacKEp BY EcCONO- 
MISTS—RESEARCHERS’ Report CALLS FOR 
FuLit TAaxaTION, CurnBS ON BANK CREDIT 

(By Alfred Friendly) 

Four of the Nation’s leading economists 
yesterday gave firm backing to the admin- 
istration’s taxation and price-wage policies 
for inflation control, but took sharp issue 
with the Treasury’s pegged-price program 
for Government securities. 

They supported, instead, a view associated 
with the Federal Reserve Board that private 
credit extension should be cut through tight- 
ening of bank reserves, although this en- 
tails higher interest rates on Government 
bonds. 

The economists stated their views in a 
report prepared for the influential Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, a research foundation 
endowed by the late Boston merchant, Ed- 
ward A. Filene. 

The team of experts was headed by John 
M. Clark, professor of economics at Columbia 
University. Other members were Theodore 
W. Schultz, chairman of the economics de- 
partment of the University of Chicago; Ar- 
thur Smithies who holds the comparable 
post at Harvard; and Donald H. Wallace, di- 
rector of the graduate program of Prince- 
ton’s Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs. 

Their study, one of the most forthright and 
uncomplicated to appear on the economis 
of the defense program, had as its basic 
theme the argument that direct controls on 
wages and prices can only be supplementary 
to, not substitutes for, the measures that 
attack the real roots of inflation. 

The three basic methods, their report said, 
are: 

1. Pay-as-you-go taxation to cover com- 
pletely the costs of the defense program and 
regular Government expenses. 

2. Limitation of bank credit, even at the 
cost of higher interest rates on Federal and 
other borrowing. 


3. A truce on customary contests of bar- 
gaining power and pressure among the in- 
terest groups of labor, business, and farmers. 

The report emphasized that the present 
situation was quite different from that at 
the outbreak of World War II. At that time, 
what was demanded was intense economic 
efforts of relatively short duration. Now, 
what is needed besides a rapid build-up of 
armed strength is a state of military readi- 
ness that may have to last for the indefinite 
future. 

In World War II direct controls were neces- 
sary and worked, for the short term, with 
some effect. But now, the economists said, 
“price control must have far better support 
from fiscal, credit, and debt management 
policy if it is to have a chance for survival.” 

The report insisted that inflation cannot 
be controlled if excess demand for goods is 
allowed to compete for the limited supply. 

The report said, “Inflation is, among other 
things, a sign that the country is giving di- 
vided support to the national effort. If we 
are willing to appropriate money for defense, 
but unwilling to take it away from ourselves, 
we are trying to escape the basic fact of 
diversion of resources, and the necessity of 
initial curtailments of civilian supply. 

“We are supporting national defense with 
one hand and sabotaging it with the other.” 

Principal conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the four economists: 

Taxation: “It is both possible and neces- 
sary to depend on taxation to finance the 
defense expenditures and to remove the bulk 
of inflationary pressure.” The minimum ob- 
jective should be an increase of tax revenues 
by $16,000,000,000. Of this, corporations can 
Pay 4,000,000,000, through higher normal 
rather than excess profits rates; personal in- 
come tax should yield nine to ten billions; 
and the rest should come from excises. 

“From a standpoint of absorbing purchas- 
ing power, there is a case for heavy excises 
on all goods in short supply.” 

Monetary and credit policy: “The Federal 
Reserve System must be enabled to tighten 
bank reserves.” It failed to follow a restric- 
tive credit policy since the outbreak of the 
Korean War, but if it had, it could have 
blocked the monetary expansion that oc- 
curred since then and errand much of 
the inflation.” 

The policy of not letting rates on Govern- 
ment securities rise has deprived the Fed- 
eral Reserve of its major weapon to tighten 
bank len “It is long past time that 
this shortsighted policy be abandoned,” even 
though reviving the Federal Reserve's power 
in the open market “would doubtless involve 
some increase in Treasury interest pay- 
ments.” 

Wage and price controls: Some increases 
in wage and price ceilings will be necessary 
to obtain desirable increases in output. 
Therefore, “rigid adherence to the original 
frozen prices and wage rates would be un- 
desirable and indeed self-defeating.” 

“It is clear that some upward drift of the 
average of commodity prices and wage rates 
is probably unavoidable.” 

Flexibility is seriously hampered by the 
provision in the present law providing that 
ceilings on farm products cannot be fixed at 
prices less than parity. 

Rationing: Consumer rationing will proba- 
bly be required for some commodities, such 
as meat, but the rationing device should be 
used most sparingly, particularly because it 
is so “very expensive in manpower” in its 
administration. 


Social security: Now is an appropriate time 
to increase the size and coverage of the 
social-security program, because “increased 
payroll taxes will absorb purchasing power, 

and the prospect of increased benefits will 
create a sense of security in the future that 
is now badly needed.” 
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Government economies: “The possibilities 
of economy in the nonmilitary field are fre- 
quently exaggerated. We doubt that the 
most rigorous economy could achieve a re- 
duction of more than one or two billions 
from the budget estimates of 1951-52.” 


Col. Justice M. Chambers, USMCR—A 
Deserved Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
issues of war or peace in our world to- 
day are determined by political leaders. 
The issues of victory or defeat, however, 
are determined by the fighting man on 
the ground, in the air, or on the sea. 
Historians and statesmen may well tell 
of grand strategy and campaigns won 
or lost, but in the final analysis it is the 
leadership and heroism of officers and 
men on the scene of battle that really 
turn the tide. 

For this reason, it is well today that 
we pause a moment from our solemn 
responsibilities of meeting a new and 
greater danger to a free world and pay 
tribute to a man among men, a hero 
among heroes, whom we of the Congress 
have been privileged to know and re- 
spect these past 4 years. 

I refer to the staff advisor of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, who 
recently received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor from President Truman 
for conspicuous gallantry and intrepid- 
ity at the risk of his own life and above 
and beyond the call of duty. 

Colonel Chambers was known and 
loved by Marines under his command as 
“Jumping Joe” because of his ever con- 
stant activity, his tireless and persistent 
training schedules, and his almost super- 
human powers of enduranee, both in and 
out of combat, from Guadalcanal to a 
narrow escape from death at Iwo Jima. 

We of the Congress are particularly 
aware of Colonel Chambers’ great con- 
tribution to his country in peace as staff 
advisor of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. Maryland should be proud 
that one of her sons is the two hundredth 
marine to receive the Congressional 
Medal and the eightieth in World War 
II. 


The blue rosette with the white stars 
has replaced the blue and white bar in 
his coat lapel. The Navy Cross" previ- 
ously awarded him is now replaced by 
the Medal of Honor for which he was 
originally recommended. Gen. Clifton 
B, Cates, Marine Commandant, who first 
made the recommendation brought ad- 
ditional evidence into the reexamination 
of his recommendations. 

This evidence is most interesting. It 
reveals that while commanding the 
Third Battalion, Twenty-fifth eee 
Fourth Marine Division, Colonel Cham- 
bers was as responsible as any one indi- 
vidual could be for securring the right 
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flank of the Fifth Amphibious Corps’ 
Iwo Jima beachhead. This evidence 
shows that Colonel Chambers utterly dis- 

his own safety under enemy 
plunging fire on his exposed flank that 
caused more than 50 percent casualties 
the first day among his officers and men. 
It further shows that he was seemingly 
everywhere at once on the shifting black 
sands of tortured Iwo Jima during the 
most dangerous hours of this amphibious 
operation. 

The high ground flanking his battalion 
was an impossible military threat to the 
security of the entire Marine beachhead. 
By example rather than by command, 
Colonel Chambers succeeded in winning 
the key heights and anchoring the right 
flank of the two Marine divisions mak- 
ing the initial landing. 

Bravery and leadership by this fight- 
ing Marine son of Maryland, who lives 
with his wonderful wife and family at 
Rockville, was no accident. It was the 
result of long years of training, of hard 
work. If any man can be said to have 
led a charmed life, it is Col. Joe Cham- 
bers. 

Wounded on Tulagi during the Solo- 
mons landing, he received the Silver Star 
for heroism in directing the defense of 
a battalion aid station while he was a 
seriously wounded patient. 

He commanded the Third Battalion, 
Twenty-fifth Marines across Roi-Namur, 
Saipan, and Tinian. Suffering from 
blast concussion on Saipan, he talked 
his way out of the sick bay to lead his 
battalion through the Tinian campaign 
for which he received the combat Legion 
of Merit. 

Some simple arithmetic gives Joe 
Chambers three Purple Hearts, the Sil- 
ver Star, the Legion of Merit, and the 
Medal of Honor, not to mention five com- 
bat stars and three Presidential unit 
citations. He is one of the few marines 
in a corps of heroes who wear three 
stars on the coveted Presidential unit 
citation. 

Recently the Nation was pleased to 
see President Truman present Colonel 
Chambers with the Medal of Honor in 
the presence of the entire Chambers 
family, including Marine recruits Peter 
and Paul, twin sons aged 7 months. The 
twins made such a fuss over President 
Truman that they made the presenta- 
tion front page news across the country. 
We have all seen pictures of the proud 
and happy father holding the twins while 

@ beaming President tries to disengage 
himself from the chubby fingers of one 
of the twins. 

Newspapermen have called this ore 
of the truly fine human interest stories 
of the year. It was more tran that. 
It was a perfect illustration of how our 
democracy works. It was a beautiful 
reminder of the importance of the indi- 
vidual and of his family to our society. 
And, it could not have happened to a 
nicer guy. 

Last June, Colonel Chambers marched 
down New York’s Broadway at the head 
of the Fourth Marine Division Associa- 
tion of which he is president. During 
the past year he has been named first 
vice president of the respected Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers Association. He 


is also active in Maryland civic and State 
circles. 

Colonel Chambers has made several 
important contributions to the work of 
the Armed Services Committee, of which 
he is one of the valued staff workers. He 
served as staff counsel in Germany last 
year in connection with the Malmedy in- 
vestigation and recently accompanied a 
group of Senators on a special inspection 
trip to our Alaskan frontier. He has also 
visited many American camps and bases 
on assignment from the committee. Al- 
ways his keen legal mind and capacity 
for almost constant work have resulted in 
signal service. 

Colonel Chambers has trained and 
trained well for a life of service to our 
Republic. His retirement from his be- 
loved Marine Corps because of wounds 
has not quenched his will to serve others. 
On such men as this has our country 
depended since the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Born 42 years ago in Huntington, 
W. Va., educated at Marshall College 
there, at George Washington Univer- 
sity, and National University, Colonel 
Chambers came up through the ranks of 
Washington’s Fifth Marine Reserve Bat- 
talion during the days of peace. This 
year he rounds out 20 years of marine 
service. That service has been in the 
highest American and marine tradition. 

That the Members of the Congress may 
understand what lies behind the blue and 
white rosette on this man’s button hole, I 
am proud to repeat the citation read by 
the President of the United States: 


The President of the United States takes 
pleasure in presenting the Medal of Honor 
to Col. Justice M. Chambers, United States 
Marine Corps Reserve, for service as set forth 
in the following citation: 

“For conspicuous gallantry and trepid- 
ity at the risk of his life above and beyond 
the call of duty as commanding officer of 
the Third Assault Battalion Landing Team, 
Twenty-fifth Marines, Fourth Marine Di- 
vision, in action against enemy Japanese 
forces on Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, from 
19 to 22 February 1945. Under a furious bar- 
rage of enemy machine-gun and small-arms 
fire from the commanding cliffs on the right, 
Colonel Chambers, then lieutenant colonel, 
landed immediately after the initial assault 
waves of his battalion on D-day to find the 
momentum of the assault threatened by 
heavy casualties from withering Japanese ar- 
tillery, mortar, rocket, machine-gun, and 
rifle fire. Exposed to relentless hostile fire, 
he cooly reorganized his battle-weary men, in- 
spiring them to heroic efforts by his own 
valor and leading them in an attack on the 
critical, impregnable high ground from which 
the enemy was pouring an increasing volume 
of fire directly onto troops ashore as well as 
amphibious craft in succeeding waves. Con- 
stantly in the front lines encouraging his 
men to push forward against the enemy's 
savage resistance, Colomel Chambers led the 
8-hour battle to carry the flanking ridge top 
and reduce the enemy’s fields of aimed fire, 
thus protecting the vital foothold gained. 
In constant defiance of hostile fire while rec- 
onnoitering the entire regimental combat 
team zone of action, he maintained contact 
with adjacent units and forwarded vital in- 
formation to the regimental commander. 
His zealous fighting spirit undiminished de- 
spite terrific casualties and the loss of most 
of his key officers, he again reorganized his 
troops for renewed attack against the enemy’s 
main line of resistance and was directing the 
fire of the rocket platoon when he fell, 
critically wounded. Evacuated under heavy 
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Japanese fire, Colonel Chambers, by force- 
ful leadership, courage, and fortitude in the 
face of staggering odds, was directly instru- 
mental in insuring the success of subsequent 
operations of the Fifth Amphibious Corps on 
Iwo Jima, thereby sustaining and enhancing 
the finest tradition of the United States Naval 
Service.” 


Report of Northwest Alabama Soil 
Conservation District 
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OF 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the 1950 Northwest Alabama 
Soil Conservation District report which 
has been sent to me by Mr. Rutland 
Cunningham, the very able chairman of 
the board of supervisors. The conserva- 
tidn of our soil and water resources is of 
real importance to the welfare of our 
country, and the _ splendid results 
achieved through this program in north- 
west Alabama are of outstanding signifi- 
cance. Mr. Cunningham and the dis- 
trict supervisors are to be commended 
for this splendid report: 


ANNUAL REPORT OF NORTHWEST ALABAMA SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICT FOR THE CALENDAR 
Year 1950 

To the People of the Northwest Alabama Soil 

Conservation District: 

This report is made to you for the purpose 
of giving you an accounting of the year’s 
progress in the five counties which comprise 
this district. The Northwest Alabama Dis- 
trict is made up of Lauderdale, Colbert, 
Franklin, Lawrence, and Morgan Counties. 

The Northwest Alabama Soil Conservation 
District has been in operation for 8 years. 
It is very satisfying to know that in the times 
we are facing, when agricultural productivity 
will be much needed for the defense of our 
way of life, the soils of this district are more 
capable of that needed productivity. 

As in past years, we have promoted the new 
crops that seem to have the best possibilities 
for use in conservation farming. 

Kentucky 31 fescue had its north Alabama 
beginning through the Northwest Alabama 
Soil Conservation District. In 1946 we se- 
cured fescue seed from soil-conservation 
service nurseries to plant two 5-acre seed 
patches... As a result of farmers seeing this 
fescue and hearing about it through the dis- 
trict program, the acreage mounted each 
year. In 1950 farmers of the district planted 
approximately 25,000 acres of fescue. This 
is more pasture grass than was ever planted 
in any 1 year. 

Caley peas are an excellent reseeding win- 
ter legume. We secured our first 100 pout.ds 
of seed in 1943. Over 500,000 pounds “of 
Caley peas were planted in the district ix 
1950. 

There have been similar increases in ecre- 
age of button clover, rescue grass, Lespedeza 
bicolor, and other new crops introduced by 
the district. 

In 1950 we brought in additional new con- 
servation crops on a field trial basis. Among 
the more promising are hairy Indigo, Wil- 
mington Bahia grass, Tangier peas, Ala-Lu 
clover, and Hillsboro strain of white clover, 

We appreciate the fact that the soil-con- 
servation service nursery division is always 
on the lookout for new plants which show 
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promise in soil conservation, and that they 
produce these plants, or seed, and provide 
them to us for observational plantings. 

In 1950 you, as cooperating farmers, did a 
fine conservation job. You, 483 of you, made 
application for complete soil and water con- 
servation plans. The technicians assigned 
to us by the soil-conservation service com- 
pleted plans for 402 of you. They helped 38 
of you to revise your old plans. They helped 
you apply soil-conservation practices that 
were new to you or which required special 
technical know-how. 

You did more in 1950 than in any previous 
year. At the present time, there are 2,543 
of you cooperating with the district. You 
own 291,250 acres of land in the best sec- 
tion of Alabama. 

You planted 15,579 acres of pasture in 
1950. This was two and one-half times as 
much as you planted in 1949. You planted 
64 percent more sericea in 1950 than you 
pianted in 1949. You established 47 per- 
cent more sod waterways. You did 28 per- 
cent more drainage; built 67 percent more 
farm ponds; planted 52 percent more wild- 
life borders; established 32 percent more 
soil-conservation crop rotations; and plant- 
ed 380 percent more trees. Your other ac- 
complishments were outstanding. You har- 
vested more seed of soil-conservation crops 
than ever in the history of Alabama. 

You did a fine job on your farm. You 
have demonstrated that a sound conserva- 
tion program results in increased production 
and protects the soil at the same time. 

We hope you will share your soil-conserva- 
tion know-how with your neighbors. En- 
courage them to take advantage of the as- 
sistance offered by the soil-conservation dis- 
trict 

It would be impossible to list all of the 
folks that helped the district and helped 
you in doing this fine job. We do feel that 
the newspapers of the district should have 
a large share of the credit. They have con- 
stantly kept you informed through special 
sol! conservation news articles and pictures. 

As a farmer in the district, you are en- 
titled to certain advantages that you may 
not have known about. By cooperating with 
tho district you have access to the many 
facilities that are available to assist you 
with your erosion control and land use 
problems, 

You can get a written soll conservation 
plan made on your farm with the help of 
qualified technicians. This plan will con- 
tain an aerial photograph of your farm 
which shows the capability of your soils to 
produce crops without damage to your land. 
Your plan will contain a map of your farm, 
showing the best use for each acre of land. 
You will be given specific recommendations 
for establishing and maintaining the con- 
servation practices that you and the tech- 
nicians decide are needed for your farm. If 
you need help in doing some of the new or 
difficult conservation jobs, the technicians 
will come out to your farm and help you. 

There is no charge for this assistance. 
When you voted in, and organized, the North- 
west Alabama Soil Conservation District, you 
created a Government subdivision of Ala- 
bama to secure this assistance for you. We 
hepe you will take advantage of this assis- 
ance. 

We are your five district supervisors. We 
are responsible for the proper management 
of your district. 

However, we need your help. We are very 
busy on our own farms. All of us are farm- 
ers. We are also busy in other worth-while 
activities working for the farmer, including 
the REA electric cooperatives, Farm Bureau, 
and PMA committees. We are interested in 
the welfare of all your farmers in the dis- 
trict. 

We enjoy working as supervisors of your 
district. We are not paid for our services. 
We do district work because we love the soil. 
We have seen the tragic destruction of our 
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soils and its terrible effect on the people of 
our district. We have seen some of you har- 
vest much greater yields as a result of your 
conservation work. We pleasantly antici- 
pate the day when all of you will reap the 
great benefits that are yours through your 
district program. 

With the help of the agricultural agencies, 
we made a careful study of our district 
this year and determined the conservation 
needs for each county. The combined efforts 
o* farmers, businessmen, and all agencies and 
organizations are needed to do this conserva- 
tion job, which is so necessary to sustain our 
Nation. 

We ask the cooperation of all agencies and 
individuals in doing this important conser- 
vation job. 

W. RUTLAND CUNNINGHAM, 
Chairman, Florence, Ala. 


JouN M. Lizz, 
Leighton, Ala. 
M. G. Gass, 
Route 5, Russellville, Ala. 
J. W. Counts, 
Mt. Hope, Ala. 
A. D. SAMPLE, 
Hartselle, Ala. 





The Marble Plaques Adorning the Walls 
of the Chamber 
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HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. FERNANDEZ, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
short sketches being published by the 
Washington Post with respect to the men 
honored by the plaques which adorn the 
walls of the Chamber: 


PAPINIAN: ANOTHER ROMAN LAWGIVER 


Papinian, who died in’ A. D. 212, is gen- 
erally considered to be the greatest of all 
Roman jurists. He was master of the rolls 
and later praetorian prefect under the Em- 
peror Septimius Severus. 

Papinian was known not only as a jurist 
of great comprehension but as a stern mor- 
alist. His works are known to the modern 
world through the numerous quotations in 
the Theodosian Code and in the Digest of 
the Corpus Juris Civilis, which has infiu- 
enced all legal history. 

He was the principal of five jurists set up 
as authorities to be cited in future decisions 
of the courts. 

The Papinian plaque was sculptured by 
Laura Gardin Fraser, of Westport, Conn. 


JUSTINIAN: COMPILER OF THE CoRPUs JuRIs 
Crviuis (A. D. 483-565) 


Justinian (A. D, 483-565) is probably the 
most famous cf all emperors of the Eastern 
Roman (Byzantine) Empire. He captured 
Africa from the Vandals and Italy from the 

. But it is as a legislator that Jus- 
tinian’s name is most familiar in the modern 
world. 

His greatest contribution was a huge vol- 
ume entitled Juris Civilis” which 
has influenced all subsequent legal history. 
The work was a consolidation of the imperial 
constitutions from the time of Hadrian, a 
collection of opinions of the Classical jurists 
and many new laws instituted by Justinian. 

Justinian undertook the work after find- 
ing the Roman Empire in great confusion. 

His plaque was done by Gaetano Cecere of 
Fredericksburg, Va. 








TRIBONIAN: ANOTHER ROMAN JuRIstT WuHo 
CARRIED ON JUSTINIAN’s WorkK 


Tribonian, who died in A. D. 545, was chief 
legal aide to Emperor Justinian. Under the 
Emperor's command, Tribonian supervised 
the compilation of the Corpus Juris Civilis, 
the most important collection of Roman law 
and the basic document of modern civil law. 

Historians surmise that he wrote a large 
portion of the document from his own vast 
knowledge of Roman law. 

Tribonian probably was not a juridical 
thinker, but his packground of Roman law 
was absolutely essential to the great project 
he directed, scholars say. 

The Tribonian plaque was sculptured by 
Brenda Putnam, of New York City. 





Rewriting the Constitution 
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HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr.STEED. Mr. Speaker, herewith is 
reprinted an article in the Wall Street 
Journal written by Garet Garrett on a 
subject so important that I sincerely be- 
lieve it is worthy of the attention of every 
Member of this Congress: 


The twelve most ominous words of legal 
meaning uttered in our time came from the 
Appellate Court of California last July. On 
striking down California's alien land law on 
the ground that it was in conflict with an 
international treaty, that court said unani- 
mously : 

“The United Nations Charter has become 
the supreme law of the land.” 

A Japanese person, insisting upon his 
right as an Asiatic to own land in California, 
had appealed from the State law to interna- 
tional treaty law and had been upheld. It 
is understood that the case will be carried to 
the Supreme Court for final decision. 

Our form of government is involved in this 
question; Can the Constitution of the United 
States be superseded or rewritten by inter- 
national treaty? 

In an academic way that subject has been 
debated for many years; but now suddenly 
for reasons that will appear, it comes to 
have alarming urgency. 

The California court stood on the Con- 
stitution. The Constitution says that 
treaties made by the President, the Senate 
concurring, shall be the supreme law of the 
land, and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, anything in the Constitu- 
tion, or laws of the State, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


THE COURT’S DECISION 


In a constitutional manner the United 
States subscribed to the United Nations 
Charter, as a treaty. Ergo, the Charter of 
the United Nations becomes the supreme 
law of the land. As simple as that. So the 
California court decided. 

When the phrase that makes a treaty the 
supreme law of the land was written into 
the Constitution it was all right. An honor- 
able nation must keep its word at any cost. 
It continued to be all right so long as treaties 
with foreign countries touched such things 
as boundaries, port amenities, fishery rights, 
and bird migration. It is a very different 
matter when international treaties begin to 
touch our internal social and economic ar- 
rangements, our civil rights, and our do- 
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mestic laws. Certainly the founders who 
wrote the Constitution never imagined that 
such a thing as the United Nations Charter 
would ever become the supreme law of the 
land. 

And it is not only the Charter of the United 
Nations. The noblest single industry of the 
United Nations is to invent covenants and 
conventions and propose them to be adopted 
as treaties by the member nations. These 
covenants and conventions are designed in 
every case to implement or give teeth to 
articles of the Charter which, as they stand, 
represent only ideal intentions and are not 
in themselves mandatory. Thus we get, for 
example, the International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights, which will come presently be- 
fore the Senate for consent, and the Geno- 
cide Convention, which President Truman 
has already placed before the Senate with an 
urgent plea for ratification. These treaties, 
if they are ratified, will become the supreme 
law of the land. 


A VERY FINE POINT 


Whether the International Covenant on 
Human Rights would supersede our own Bill 
of Rights is for the moment a speculative 
question. But whether it would or not, all 
legal minds agree that it would enable Con- 
gress to enact laws which otherwise would 
be unconstitutional. Here is a fine point, 
and yet not too fine for the layman. 

In 1913 Congress passed a migratory bird 
law. A year later the Supreme Court said 
the law was unconstitutional because the 
subject of migratory birds belonged entirely 
to the States and Congress could not legis- 
late about it. But those who wanted the 
law were persistent. They persuaded the 
President to negotiate a treaty with Great 
Britain to regulate the killing of migratory 
birds, and when it had been ratified Con- 
gress passed a second law, almost exactly 
the same as the first one, and this second 
law was upheld by the Supreme Court on 
the ground that it was to implement a treaty. 

Frank E. Holman, formerly president of 
the American Bar Association, said: 

“This decision in effect and really for the 
first time opens the way for amending the 
Constitution of the United States by and 
through a treaty, because it proclaims that 
an otherwise unconstitutional law may be- 
come constitutional when, as, and if the 
President negotiates a treaty on the sub- 
ject.” 

SUPREME COURT'S LAST WORD 


That stands as the Supreme Court's last 
word in the matter. There is no sign what- 
ever that it has changed its mind. 

If you make a logical projection of that 
decision you will come to some startling 
possibilities. 

For example, the Constitution says: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press, or the right of peo- 
ple peaceably to assemble.” So our Bill of 
Rights makes these three freedoms—freedom 
of worship, freedom of speech, and freedom 
of assembly—untouchable. The Congress is 
forbidden to pass any law about them at all. 

But the International Covenant on Human 
Rights says: 

“Freedom > manifest one’s religion or 
beliefs shall be subject only to such limita- 
tions as are pursuant to law and are reason- 
able and necessary.” 

It says: 

“Everyone shall have the right to freedom 
of expression * * * subject to certain 
penalties and liabilities and restrictions, but 
these shall be only such as are provided by 
law and are necessary.” 

It says: 

“The right to peaceful assembly shall be 
recognized. No restrictions shall be placed 
on the exercise of this right other than those 


imposed in conformity with the law and 
which are necessary.” 


OPENS OTHER AVENUES 


Suppose this International Covenant on 
Human Rights were ratified as a treaty. 
Then, on the ground that the purpose was to 
implement a treaty, would the Supreme 
Court say the Congress could pass laws about 
religion, free speech, and freedom of assem- 
bly, which, according to our own Bill of 
Rights, it is forbidden to do? Unless the 
Supreme Court should change its mind, the 
answer is yes; and it may be noted that the 
Supreme Court has never yet invalidated a 
treaty. . 

A commission of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation was appointed to study this question 
and it concluded that the United Nations 
Covenant on Human Rights would prosti- 
tute our fundamental and inalienable rights 
“to the readily invented emergency declara- 
tions of the all-powerful;” that “the Gov- 
ernment could close down newspapers just 
as in other emergencies it closed down 
banks,” and that it “presents the doctrine of 
State regulation of religion, a codification 
of the rights of regulation, and complete 
destruction of the freedom of religion, if 
laws based on the alleged public safety and 
order of the state shall provide.” 

There is then the Genocide Convention. 
It is already before the Senate. Genocide 
means race murder. Who is not against race 
murder? The State Department’s represent- 
ative at the United Nations, addressing the 
General Assembly on the day the convention 
was approved, said: “The denial of the right 
of existence of entire human groups is the 
subject matter with which this convention 
deals.” 

THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 

As in so many cases, the preamble is un- 
objectionable. - That is a feature of the tech- 
nique. The truth nevertheless is that this 
Genocide Convention is so curiously and 
obscurely phrased that hardly any two legal 
minds could agree on what it means. Yet if 
it is ratified it will become the supreme law 
of the land. It defines genocide as any act 
committed with intent to destroy, in whole 
or in part, a national, ethnical, racial, or re- 
ligious group as such. So far you follow it 
sympathetically. Then it proceeds to de- 
scribe the acts, and they may be such among 
others as (a) killing members of the group, 
and (b) causing serious bodily or mental 
harm to members of the group. 

Try making an application of this descrip- 
tion to the happenings of everyday life. The 
murder of a Negro for any reason might be 
called genocide. Imagine the many acts in 
hotels or restaurants or in regions of the 
South where segregation is practiced that 
might be construed as causing mental harm 
to members of a racial group. Nobody could 
be sure from a reading of the text how, when, 
or under what circumstances the provisions 
of this convention might overcross our do- 
mestic laws. It defines a new crime and 
persons or groups of persons (though appar- 
ently not a state) may be guilty cf that new 
crime. The representatives of the United 
States on the legal committee of the United 
Nations agreed on this interpretation: “If 
an individual is murdered by another indi- 
vidual or by a group, with intent to destroy 
one of the groups enumerated in article III, 
the international crime of genocide is com- 
mitted, as well as the municipal law crime of 
homicide.” 

And the State Department has said that 
the convention “is designed to ensure inter- 
national liability where state responsibility 
has not been properly discharged.” 

Thus a race riot in Detroit or the lynch- 
ing of a Negro anywhere would become the 
concern of international law, and American 
citizens might be brought before an inter- 
national court to answer for it. 
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ANOTHER CONSTITUTIONAL BYPASS 


So far, the most revolutionary departure 
from American tradition is in the North At- 
lantic Treaty, ratified in 1949, which voids 
the constitutional safeguard that only Con- 
gress can declare war. By this treaty we are 
bound to regard an attack upon one of the 
other 11 signatory nations as an attack upon 
ourselves, so that if 1 of the other 11 is 
attacked for any reason we are, ipso facto, 
at war, whether or not otherwise we should 
wish to be. It is under an unexpected con- 
struction of this treaty that the President 
now assumes the right to send an American 
Army to Europe, without the consent of 
Congress, just so it will be there if 1 of the 
other 11 nations is attacked. 

Besides all that, the North Atlantic Treaty 
obliges us to strengthen our “free institu- 
tions,” whatever that may mean. Certainly 
we should strengthen our free institutions, 
but how strange that we should undertake 
to do it under an international treaty. 

The zealous internationalists say disarm- 
ingly that a treaty after all is not mandatory; 
it does not execute itself. After we have 
ratified a treaty, then we may decide for our- 
selves whether or not to pass a law to tmple- 
ment it. This, however leaves out such 
facts as— 

1. Once a treaty has been ratified the pres- 
sure to implement it by law will be very 
strong, and we shall be accused of bad faith 
if we don’t. 

2. The nondiscriminatory articles of the 
United Nations Charter were not supposed 
to be mandatory, nor was it believed that 
they could touch matters which we held to 
be subject to domestic jurisdiction, and yet 
they were used to strike down California's 
alien land law. 

3. A treaty within its own terms may 
oblige us to pass the implementing law. 
The Genocide Convention does that. It 
says: “The contracting parties undertake to 
enact * * * the necessary legislation 
to give effect to the provisions of the con- 
vention.” 


CAN STRUCTURE OF LAW BE CHANGED? 


So the question stands: How far can the 
structure of the American Government be 
changed by international treaty? 

A former president of the American Bar 
Association goes so far as to say that law- 
making by treaty is “a blank check for writ- 
ing a new Constitution.” You will find his 
conclusion set forth in the September 1950 
issue of the American Bar Association Jour- 
nal. 

The American Bar Association has ap- 
pointed a commission to consider an amend- 
ment of the Constitution to forbid the inva- 
sion of domestic laws by treaty unless spe- 
cifically authorized by Congress, and to for- 
bid Congress to make treaties effective by 
laws not otherwise authorized by the Con- 
stitution. A similar proposal to amend the 
Constitution in that manner will appear 
presently in Congress. The intention has 
already been announced. 

Until we know for sure what we are do- 
ing, would it not be prudent to keep some 
of these treaties on the ice? It is much 
easier to get in than to get out. We cannot 
get out of the North Atlantic Treaty until 
the twenty-first year. Article 13 of the 
treaty reads: 

“After the treaty has been in force for 20 
years, any party may cease to be a party 1 
year after its notice of denunciation has 
been given to the United States of America, 
which will inform the governments of the 
other parties of the deposit of each notice 
of denunciation.” 

So you have the great oddity that in order 
to get out after 20 years the American Gov- 
ernment would have to notify itself and 
then deposit the notice with itself. 
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The Martinsville Seven 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of Sunday has a 
very illuminating editorial entitled “The 
Martinsville Seven,” which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
This article presents the facts which are 
sadly overlooked or ignored in the wild 
propaganda circulated by Communist 
newspapers and writers and given 
credence innocently by others who are 
ignorant of the facts in this case. A 
reading of this editorial will prove most 
enlightening. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE MARTINSVILLE SEVEN 


The case of the Martinsville seven affords 
an instructive lesson in the uses of propa- 
ganda. . 

Two years ago a white woman was raped 
in Martinsville, Va., and seven men, all Ne- 
groes, were brought to trial for the offense 
and convicted. The Virginia Supreme Court 
said that “one can hardly conceive of a 
more atrocious, a more beastly crime.” 

The evidence showed that the woman, 
wife of a Martinsville merchant, had gone 
into the Negro section of the town to col- 
lect for clothing that had been sold. In the 
course of the mass asscult she was bitten, 
scratched, and suffered serious internal in- 
juries. She is still under medical care. 

All of the seven men made written confes- 
sions. Four of them testified in open court 
and gave details of the assault. Among the 
witnesses for the prosecution were a Negro 
boy, a Negro woman, and the wife of one of 
the defendants. So there was no substantial 
question as to their guilt, and, indeed, the 
attorneys who represented the men on ap- 
peal have not contended that they were in- 
nocent of the crime. 

Nevertheless, after all seven had been sen- 
tenced to death (four have been executed 
and the three others are scheduled to die 
tomorrow) a tremendous campaign in their 
behalf was under way. 

This campaign falls roughly into three 
phases: First came the strenuous efforts in 
behalf of the condemned men by their at- 
torneys. The case was Carried through the 
appellate processes of the Virginia courts 
and taken twice to the supreme court. The 
theory of the appeal was that the men had 
been discriminated against because of their 
race, and this rested on the contention that 
only Negroes are sentenced to death for rape 
in Virginia. It was not a meritorious appeal, 
and the courts uniformly rejected it. Still, 
@ lawyer has a right, and a duty, to do all 
that he can in behalf of a client. 

‘The second phase took the form of appar- 
ently sincere appeals to Virginia's Governor 
Battle for clemency. One such appeal came, 
for instance, from the president 0. the Rich- 
mond Ministerial Union. Appeals of this 
sort may seem to manifest a greater concern 
for guilty men than for the victim of their 
crime. Nevertheless, they are legitimate ex- 
ercises of the right of petition. 

It is the third phase that should be a mat- 
ter of concern for all people, white or colored, 

This phase was a propaganda campaign 
headed up by the Communist Daily Worker 


and the Civil Rights Congress, which is on 
the Attorney General's subversive list. The 
truth means nothing to these people. But 
they saw in the case of the Martinsville 
seven an opportunity to stir up racial discord 
in this country and to blacken the reputation 
of the United States abroad. And they did 


a masterful job of it. 

These saw to it that Gov- 
ernor Battle was swamped with telegrams 
and protests, many of which were published 
in the Worker. From Red China came a 
cable signed in the names of three organi- 
zations. It said that news of the imminent 
executions had aroused the deepest indig- 
nation among the Chinese people, and added 
that the confessions had been extracted by 
inhuman torture and later repudiated by 
the accused in open court. This followed 
the line of material that had been put out 
by Civil Rights Congress. 

In Moscow, all of the leading papers pub- 
lished a summary of a letter of protest signed 
by 30 Russian writers, composers, and scien- 
tists. Another protest came from Bucharest 
and there were still others from groups in 
England. 

In this way, the case of men guilty of a 
brutal crime, men found guilty after receiv- 
ing the benefit of all the safeguards afforded 
by American justice, becomes an instrument 
to be used in discrediting the United States 
abroad. And there is no doubt that the in- 
strument has been used effectively, for the 
people in other parts of the world will hear 
only the Communist version. They will 
never have an opportunity to know the 
truth—certainly not from the Communist 
propagandists. 

There is one other aspect of this matter 
which is entitled to some serious considera- 
tion. 

Virginia has a drastic antilynch law, and 
there has not been a lynching in the State 
since the law was passed more than a quarter 
of a century ago. That law is respected by 
the people of Virginia because it rests on the 
eminently correct proposition that mob vio- 
lence is intolerable, that any person, white 
or colored, who is accused or suspected of 
crime is ertitled to a judicial trial. 

The case of the Martinsville seven pre- 
sents the shoe on the other ae eee 
1 da, the marc: 
donbdrcaters into Rhone, the poking 
of the White House—all of these things were 
designed to nullify the judicial process and 
to coerce elected officials into reversing or 
modifying the judgment of the courts. Of 
course, the effort did not succeed in this case. 
But the intent was there, and that should be 
a matter of some concern. For the position 
of those who still would resort to mob vio- 
lence will be strengthened in direct propor- 
tion to the extent that pressure groups may 
succeed in interfering with the judicial func- 
tion or in nullifying a judgment of the 
courts that has been rendered after a fair 
trial. 


Joseph H. McGann, Sr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just learned that Joseph H. McGann, 
Sr., chief clerk of the House Committee 
on Public Works, has recently completed 
49 years of service with the committee. 

“Mack,” as we affectionately know 
him, came from Cleveland, Ohio. He has 
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served and is serving faithfully and well 
He is always gracious and courteous and 
is willing to share his expert knowledge 
e the functions of the committee with 

I congratulate him on his achieve- 
ments, both for himself and his country, 
hoping that he will have many more 
years of satisfying service. 


Unwarranted Criticism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Jamestown Sun, of Jamestown, N. Y., in 
its issue of January 20, published an 
excellent and very penetrating editorial 
on the subject of Government expendi- 
tures for public assistance. This edi- 
torial points out that the defense pro- 
gram and the increased tempo of mobi- 
lization may increase the public assist- 
ance load rather than lighten it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
fine editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNWARRANTED CRITICISM 

In an editorial which it entitles “Curi- 
ouser and Curiouser” the New York Herald 
Tribune of Thursday took President Truman 
to task on his budget because the section of 
it providing for social security, welfare, and 
health will cost $2,600,000,000 during the fis- 
cal year of 1952. Of this amount $1,302,- 
000,000 is earmarked for public assistance, 
more than three times the amount spent 
annually in 1048 through 1946. 

The editorial raises the question, “Why 
should this hugely augmented sum be an- 
ticipated as needed for public assistance 
when we are already in a period of unprece- 
dented full employment with a severe labor 
scarcity in the immediate offing?” 

Then the editorial goes on to explain that 
we have just extended social-security old- 
age benefits. It assumés that “the tail con- 
tinues to wag the dog.” 

We would, perhaps, have passed up com- 
ment on this editorial position under ordi- 
nary circumstances. The amount of money 
actually is small compared with the rest of 
the budget. But the attitude shown here is 
one that we have found common among 
many people in our own community. 

The Tribune editorial cites Mr. Truman’s 
explanation as being that the amendment to 
the law authorized grants to “totally and 
permanently disabled persons and greater 
aid to dependent children, plus medical care 
for persons receiving public assistance.” 

It doesn’t consider this a sufficient cause 
for the increase. And it isn’t a sufficient 
cause. 

The Tribune editorial assumes’ that the 
bulk of the funds expended by public as- 
sistance go to persons who might find em- 
ployment at times such as these, 

That assumption is an error which can be 
confirmed by even a casual tion of the 
rolls of any local department of public 
assistance. 
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are a few facts about public assist- 
ance which can’t be repeated too often. 

first is that the public assistance rolls 
during the past several years contained few 
employables, and these few have remained on 
the rolls for only short periods. 

The second fact is that there are quite a 
few people who have come to the public as- 
sistance rolls in spite of the fact that they 
had made provision for old age. The attri- 
tion of inflation and, in many instances, mis- 
fortune, have wiped out their source of in- 
come. There is no longer any excuse for 
perpetuating the fallacy that the public as- 
sistance rolls are made up of the loafers, the 
improvident, and the indigent. 

A third fact is that the people on public 
assistance rolls are living longer because they 
are getting better care. Medical costs have 
gorie up. They need more medical care. All 
the related costs of public assistance have 
increased. 

A fourth fact is that as the defense pro- 
gram gets going more elderly people will need 
help, not fewer. There is no indication that 
prices will not continue to rise. W r casual- 
ties and industrial hazards will remove means 
of support from many elderly people. 

A fifth fact is that during the period of 
conversion to military necessities, we can ex- 
pect in the United States some sharp and 
sudden increases in unemployment ir specific 
areas. This unemployment may be tempo- 
rary, but during that period of unemploy- 
ment, a man’s dependents have to live. 

It is quite evident that, far from being 
reckless about the provision for public assist- 
ance in the new budget, the President’s ad- 
visers in this field were extremely cautious in 
the right, but perhaps unpopular, direction. 
They show an understanding o. the problem 
that will be facing people on the public as- 
sistance rolls, and they don’t want to impose 
upon them unnecessary hardships. 

Some of your best friends are on the public 
assistance rolls. The only reason you don’t 
know it is that public assistance today is not 
administered as poor relief, but in a way to 
protect recipients from those who regard our 
elderly people asewards of charity who should 
be clean and properly humble and grateful 
for being permitted to live. 


Prices Received by Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the League Reporter for February 5, 
1951: 


Figures Sow Farmer Makes Less ON Most 
Irems THan Hi: Gor in 1947 


Here’s proof that farmers aren’t responsible 
for high food prices. 

The figures below show farmers were get- 
ting less for nine of the most important 
crops last December than they were 3 years 
earlier. 

For only two crops—cotton and wool— 
were farmers receiving more last December 
than in 1947. 

Although meat prices are not included in 
the list, corn, wheat, oats, and rye are. As 
cattle and hogs eat corn and grain, the prices 
of these four crops have a lot to do with 
the cost of meat. 


Look at these figures, all official ones from 
the Agriculture Department: 


Price received by farmers 


Dee. 15, | Dee. 15, 


Commodity 1947 1930 


$2. 79 
2.37 
1,18 


2. 45 


bushel. 


pound.. 

Ee: dozen. - 

WR aicsee us pound. 
Cotton d 


The Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, a letter to the 
editor written by Dale D. Dorman, Jr., 
of Graham, Mo. This letter was printed 
in the Maryville (?o.) Daily Forum and 
a copy was sent to me by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. C. James, of that city. I believe the 
letter is of interest as showing the think- 
ing of many people regarding the 
Korean War. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GRAHAM, Mo., January 27, 1951. 
MarRYVILLE Datty Forum, 
Maryville, Mo. 

EpiTror, DaILy Forum: It is said that while 
Nero fiddled, Rome burned. Today, while 
the United Nations fiddles, Korea burns. 

Today the United States, with 90 percent 
of the UN forces in Korea and 90 percent 
of the casualties, is letting the United Na- 
tions, which includes many of our enemies, 
as well as our questionable friends, decide 
when and where Americans are to battle, to 
fight, and to die. 

After America has poured out $42,552,000,- 
000 to foreign nations since the end of World 
War II, we yet today have far fewer true 
friends than we had at the war’s end. When, 
oh when, will we learn that we cannot buy 
friendship? 

Our Government is still talking of spend- 
ing more billions in Europe, even though 
there is little doubt but what Russia could 
sweep over Europe at her own discretion, 
Then why is she waiting? Russia's waiting 
for our Marshall plan to place more and 
more American industrial equipment and 
war materials there before she attacks. 

At the close of World War II, only 5 years 
ago, Russia, with starvation and bankruptcy, 
was held up only by an infusion of $11,000,- 
000,000 of lend-lease and other billions of 
relief from the United States. Of course, 
the murderous treason of giving Russia half 
the world at Tehran, Potsdam, and Yalta 
also helped. 

Red China, too, was down and out when 
General Marshall visited China in 1945 and 
tried forcing Chiang Kai-shek to take the 
Communists into his national council and 
army. Marshall, it seems, even delayed ship- 
ments of arms and ammunition to Chiang 
until he accepted the Communists. Where’s 
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Chiang now? On an island in the Pacific. 
And where’s Marshall now? Secretary of 
Defense in Washington, D. C. 

Yes, who built the menacing power of 
Soviet Russia anyway? 

A foreign policy which places anything 
ahead of American peace and freedom is be- 
traying our great Nation. Yet never before 
have a free people been so deliberately de- 
ceived, so ruthlessly exploited, and so hide- 
ously betrayed. Today, America, once the 
land of the free and the home of the brave, 
is engulfed by foreign interests until we are 
reduced to the role of a feeding trough for 
an international Gargantua. 

But if one opposes these insane acts of 
treason, he is termed by these so-called dip- 
lomats and fools as ah isolationist. If we 
were to follow these global war rats they 
would call us all isolationists by saying we 
refused to give them enough power to med- 
dle in other nations’ affairs—because we had 
been too stingy in opening our pocketbooks— 
because we had never given them enough 
control over drafting our manpower, wast- 
ing our resources, and freely spending away 
our wealth. 

It is this Communist-Fair-Deal-global 
conspiracy which would destroy us, and the 
governors of some of our most populous 
States have also joined this irternationalist 
conspiracy for destruction. 

It is time Americans took a stand for 
America. 

Acheson and Marshall should be fired, and 
the wrath of the American people should 
force such action. Every last dime of for- 
eign hand-outs should be halted, for friend- 
ship can only be secured by convincing other 
nations of our common interests. 

The United States should immediately 
withdraw from the defunct United Nations, 
an organization which has only berated, ob- 
structed, and paralyzed our forces, and which 
has refused to take action against the death, 
tragedy, and despair which Red China is 
causing in Korea. 

America, and all nations which we are 
capable of defending by our air and sea 
power, must be defended; but not another 
dollar, not another dime, not another penny 
should be spent to aid the suicidal, fool- 
hardy plans of the so-called internationalist- 
Fair Deal-Communist traitors in draining 
American resources, American wealth, and 
even American blood into the crevices and 
gullies of the earth. 

Very truly yours, 
Date D. Dorman, Jr. 


A Protest Against Defeatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Protest Against Defeatism,” 
published in a recent issue of the Newark, 
N. J., Star-Ledger. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A Prorest AGAINST DEFEATISM 


This is a protest against defeatism. 
There is near-total defeatism in the doc- 
trine that we can survive communism only 
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by sweeping militarization, rigid regimenta- 
tion, and the thoughtless sacrifice of our 
Nation's youth. 

We are willing to go along with this fear- 
ful program if it is the only way to fight 
communism. We would, in other words, 
make a fine distinction between outside 
communism and self-imposed communism. 

We do not believe our situation is quite 
that desperate, and we protest the horrible 
defeatism of a leadership that is sadly lack- 
ing in imagination, faith, and confidence. 

Defeatism arises from: (1) Exaggeration 
of the enemy's strength; and (2) belittling 
of our own strength and resources. 

Our leaders have erred both ways. 

Communism’s drive for expansion and 
world conquest is bofn of the desperation of 
weakness, but has been generously nurtured 
by the fabulous errors of our policy makers 
in Eastern Europe and Asia. 

The land of prison labor camps, govern- 
ment-by-terror and total is no less 
hollow than the late Adolf Hitler's thousand- 
year Reich. 

Nor are we the weakling nation that some 
recent behavior would indicate us to be. 

If some of our statesmen reflect weakness 
by their hysteria, we still possess the great- 
est production plant in the world, the most 
resourceful industrial management, and the 
most adaptable workers, not to mention the 
atom bomb and its related weapons. 

Before we agree to sink to communism’s 
level, let us see whether it is still not pos- 
sible to wage the good fight—for peace and 
freedom and prosperity. 

If it is an inescapable necessity at the 
moment that we scoop up precious man- 
power for the Army by steam-shovel meth- 
ods, let us at least make it clear that in the 
near future we will have a thoughtful policy 
to make the most of every American individ- 
ual and conserve our youth and our civilian 
values. 

If it is really essential that at this moment 
we price control, wage control, and regiment 
our economy, then let us at least make it 
clear that we are working on plans to escape 
those un-American evils by an imaginative, 
hopeful program for expanding production 
under restored freedom. 

The way to real victory—the victory for 
peace, freedom, and prosperity—is in show- 
ing ourselves, our friends, and our enemies 
that we have the will, the ability, and the 
resources to produce enough to support both 
military power and civilian life. 

If we prove we can do that, there will be 
no war. For no enemy will dare to attack 
an invincible power. 

When we announce that we can arm our- 
selves only by giving up our freedom and 
prosperity, we virtually declare ourselves 
half-beaten and thus encourage the enemy 
to make war. 

Temporary retreat to regimentation may 
be inescapable because our policy makers 
have allowed events to take us by surprise. 

Emphasis, however, should be on the tem- 
porary and limited character of any controls 
and sacrifices of freedom. 

We must have a plan for expanding and 
improving civilian and military production 
and conservation of the individual in a free 
economy. 

To achieve this goal, we should first over- 
come a childish obsession in Washington 
with excess profits. The Government, it 
seems, is prepared to make a thousand new 
black-market millionaires rather than see a 
single corporation earn excess dividends. 

Obviously, it is far more important to 
stop inflation with stepped-up production 
than to play to the galleries, and to the 
pirates of the black market, with unsound 
taxes. 

Tax incentives should be offered to any 
enterprise, whether it manufactures for the 
military or civilian, that is willing to expand 
and improve its plant to produce more and 
to produce efficiently. 


If we offer industry and labor stimulating 
rewards for more and better production, we 
will astonish ourselves and the world, in- 
cluding our enemies, with our invincible 
power. 

Just as we need to restore freedom as soon 
as practicable to stimulate production we 
need to restore freedom of discussion to 
stimulate wisdom. 

There has been, to be sure, some regard in 
the administration and the Supreme Court 
for the civil rights of small and repressed 
minorities. 

We also need some respect for the right of 
large minorities and majorities. 

There is abroad in this land an hysterical 
and destructive intimidation of criticism and 
free discussion. We are being told that if 
some dissident statesman makes a displeas- 
ing statement, whether foolish or wise, all 
Europe will desert us and let the Kremlin’s 
hordes walk to the Atlantic coast. 

Let's stop that nonsense. If our alliance 
with Western Europe is that delicate, we 
should know it now. We don’t believe that 
America should give up the right and the 
duty to debate its own fate for any con- 
sideration. 

It is the rankest defeatism to argue that 
we must subdue decent and honest public 
discussion. 

This country needs a program for the fu- 
ture in harmony with its dynamic past. We 
need a program to achieve security by 
strength and freedom and prosperity. 

It is well enough to be prepared to make 
sacrifices and to die. But we do not want to 
make sacrifices for a dismal future and to 
die for the love of death. 

Out of Washington has come as yet no 
clear program for the American way of over- 
coming the obstacle of belligerent commu- 
nism. The people want such a program. It 
must come. 


“Perfectionism” and the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 5 (egislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, the distinguished col- 
umnist, recently published a series of 
columns, whose conclusion was roughly 
the same as that of the senior Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart], namely, that col- 
lective security was unworkable. The 
Washington Post of January 22 carried 
an excellent commentary on that posi- 
tion by the Honorable Benjamin V. Co- 
hen, one of our great authorities on in- 
ternational law and a member of the 
American delegation to the United Na- 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Co- 
hen’s reply to Mr. Lippmann, as pub- 
lished in the Washington Post, be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

“PERFECTIONISM” AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


(By Benjamin V. Cohen) 

It is with deep regret that one finds Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, in his column of January 
15, agreeing with Senator Tarr that collective 
security is un unworkable principle and that 
we should develop our own military policy 
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and our own policy of alliances without re- 
gard to the nonexistent power of the United 
Nations to prevent aggression. 

Both Senator Tart and Mr. Lippmann seem 
to forget that under the Charter of the 
United Nations all members have agreed: (1) 
To settle their international disputes by 
peaceful means; and (2) to refrain in their 
international relations from threat or use of 
force in any manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Mations (art. 2, pars. 
8 and 4). 

So long as we adhere to the Charter we are 
not free, as Senator Tarr has suggested, “to 
engage in our own wars when we think we 
should engage in them.” So long as we ad- 
here to the Charter we are not free to use 
the United Nations as a mere diplomatic 
weapon in the cold war and disregard our 
obligation to refrain from the use of force 
except in defense of law. 

The very first purpose of the United Na- 

tions, as stated in the Charter, is: 
“to maintain peace and security, and to 
that end, to take effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of 
threats to the peace, and for the suppression 
of acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
peace, and to bring about by peaceful means, 
and in conformity with principles of justice 
and international law, adjustment or settle- 
ment of international disputes or situations 
which might lead to a breach of peace.” 
(Art. I, par. 1.) 

As long as we adhere to the Charter we 
are obligated to exercise an honest judgment 
as to what we can do to carry out this pur- 
pose. If the Security Council acts—but it 
cannot act without our approval or ac- 
quiescence—we are bound to carry out its 
orders. If the Assembly recommends, we are 
not bound to act, but we are morally and 
legally bound to exercise an honest judgment, 
giving due weight to the United Nations rec- 
ommendations, as to what action on our part 
would be best calculated to further world 
peace and security. 

The Assembly's recommendations are not 
subject to great power veto. The uniting- 
for-peace proposals adopte@ at the last ses- 
sion of the General Assembly provide effective 
means for the voluntary cooperation of mem- 
ber states in carrying out United Nations 
recommendations for the maintenance of 
peace and security. 

We may go further, as we have in the At- 
lantic Pact and in the Inter-American Secu- 
rity Pact, and assume somewhat more specific 
obligations to maintain peace and security 
in certain areas as long as these arrange- 
ments do not conflict with the Charter. But 
we have no right to forswear concern and 
responsibility for world peace and security. 
To do so would not only be to emasculate 
the Charter but to invite the Soviet Union 
and its allies to move in wherever we are not 
prepared to give in advance specific guar- 
antees. . 

The power of the United Nations in re- 
spect to collective security is not nonexistent 
because its exercise depends upon the good 
faith and voluntary cooperation of its mem- 
bers. The power of the United Nations in 
respect to collective security is not nonexist- 
ent because its exercise by military sanctions 
is not always practicable. The United Na- 
tions provides greater possibilities for rnit- 
ing the moral and material strength of the 
law-abiding nations in maintaining peace 
and resisting aggression than can be secured 
by any system of alliances outside the frame- 
work of the United Nations. 

But both Senator Tarr and Mr. Lippmann 
are in favor of abandoning the principle of 
collective security under the United Nations 
because it cannot be universally enforced. 
This is like asking the American people to 
abandon the Bill of Rights because it is not, 
and possibly cannot be, fully enforced every- 
where in the United States. This is forsaking 
the good because it is not perfect. 


Pe ny Sy EP oe ee ie al aN aie 
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The United Nations does not demand the 
impossible. It does not demand the use of 
force in ¢very case. It does not demand abor- 
tive action to save face. In some cases only 
concilation and mediation may be practi- 
cable. The United Nations demands only 
that its members individually and collectively 
exercise their best and honest judgment as 
to what will advance the cause of peace, 
security, and law in the world, taking into 
account not only the situation of immediate 
concern but the whole complex of the world 
situation. 

It would, however, be a grave mistake to 
think that we could abandon our obliga- 
tions to work with other nations in the 
United Nations to advance the cause of peace, 
security and law and still have the great 
moral support of the United Nations for 
action we take independently of the United 
Nations. It would be a grave mistake to 
think that other nations in the United Na- 
tions would support us in any effort to use 
the United Nations as a diplomatic weapon 
for our own purposes. 

It is well to remember the warning of 
President Roosevelt in his last message of 
January 6, 1945, on the state of the Union: 

“Perfectionism, no less than isolationism 
or power politics, may obstruct the paths to 
international peace. Let us not forget that 
the retreat to isolationism a quarter of a 
century ago was started not by a direct attack 
against international cooperation but against 
the alleged imperfections of the peace. 

“In our disillusionment after the last war 
we preferred international anarchy to inter- 
national cooperation with nations which did 
not see and think exactly as we did. We 
gave up the hope of gradually achieving a 
better peace because we had not the courage 
to fulfill our responsibility.” 


Imprisonment of Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, this 
week marks the second anniversary of 
one of the most despicable crimes in 
world history resulting in the imprison- 
ment by the Communists of His Emi- 
nence Joseph Cardinal Miéindszenty, 
prince primate of Hungary. This fear- 
less churchman was sentenced to life 
imprisonment and is now broken in 
health for no other purpose than to 
' stifle his condemnation of Communist 
doctrines. In commemoration of this 
occurence the Maryland Action Guild, a 
group of patriotic Americans, arranged 
for a special religious service presided 
over by the Most Reverend Francis P. 
Keough, D. D., archbishop of Balti- 
more. A most appropriate sermon was 
preached by the Reverend John L. 
Bazinet, £.S. Because the sermon is so 
challenging to free men of all religions 
it merits reading throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
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There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 

This morning, my beloved, you pay honor 

to a man who stands forth, indeed shines 
brilliantly, as a symbol before all religious- 
minded men in our age. That man, a 
churchman as you know, is the prince 
primate of Hungary, His Eminence Joseph 
Cardinal Mindszenty. You recall that 2 
years ago, on February 8, 1949, to be exact, 
after a series of criminal farces including 
arrest, charges, drugging, torture, forced 
“confession,” trial, His Eminence was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment by the atheist 
stooges of Moscow wielding power in 
Budapest. 
In Cardinal Mindszenty you see a symbol, 
a sign of the ferocious fight of the godless 
Communists against men of all faiths, and of 
no faith, but with conviction that freedom 
and justice are treasured values, a precious 
heritage of mankind. His Eminence in his 
suffering, you will agree, focused the atten- 
tion of distracted men and women all over 
the whole civilized world. 

Thousands of other unhappy victims, as 
you read in your papers and heard over your 
radio, had previously been tried on trumped- 
up charges, sentenced unjustly and most se- 
verely, but it was left for the cardinal like 
a hurricane to jar the most apathetic, the 
most skeptical, the most deaf and blind to 
the realities of your life in the mid- 
twentieth century. 

Because we could not see close up the 
hatred of Red atheism for religion, more es- 
pecially for the Catholic Church, you will 
admit it was hard to believe. In the person 
of their imprisoned primate of Hungary you 
saw close up, you drew back in blanched hor- 
ror, you faced the living drama, the stark 
struggle of our times. See what happens to 
a strong man behind the iron curtain. The 
clash, you note, was public, undeniable, 
clear-cut, absolute. Amplified echoes of a 
little-known cardinal’s Golgotha on a hardly 
understood spot of crucifixion, Budapest, 
stormed through the known world: London 
and Rio de Janeiro, Paris and Buenos Aires, 
Rome, Madrid and Peiping, Tokyo and 
Washington, New York and Baltimore. 

He is after all a cardinal. What man or 
woman among you could then fail to heed? 
“Now, indeed,” you must have reasoned, “is 
the time to rise from sleep.” 

For in fact the imprisoned cardinal-arch- 
bishop stands as a symbol. And you know 
what a symbol or sign is. On your way to 
this cathedral this morning you may have 
passed symbols of danger or safety, the me- 
chanical green-and-red light flashing at the 
street corners, automatic signs; maybe the 
lifeless white arrow pointing out the right 
road for you; likely enough, too, the embodi- 
ment of law in the blue-coated officer on 
traffic duty, an indication of public power; 
even, perhaps, the Stars and Stripes hoisted 
on buildings, symbol of our country so dear 
to the hearts of us all. 

But men by their acts can be signs, too, 
syrnbols of deep meaning, deeper maybe than 
we care to see without close inspection. Yet 
you will allow, my brethren, that men and 
women can hardly be automatons—lifeless, 
mechanical signs of anything really precious. 
By their thinking they stand for something 
or against something. By their speaking 
they make clear their beliefs and courage; 


’ by their acts also when such are free, and 


above all by what they are willing to suffer 
for, to risk their lives for—in all these you 
recognize men for what they truly are. 

So with the cardinal-archbishop of Eszter- 
gom, whose very name, Mindszenty, stems 
from the root words meaning “all saints.” 
Hence by his very name as well as by his 
eminence’s thinking, speaking, acts, and 
suffering, Cardinal Mindszenty gives us some 
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idea of the kind of courage needed to stand 
up to the Red menace at close quarters. 

“Now we need men,” he used to say re- 
peatedly. Yes; you will concede, we need 
the kind of men and women who are not 
afraid to be big, to be heroic if need be, and 
to be stout-hearted, freely giving of self, 
grappling and beating down unspoken inner 
fears, finding new strength in prayer; heroic, 
indeed, is what it means to be saintly. Now 
in truth we need men. 

American voices you have heard trying to 
confuse you. Was His Eminence not anti- 
Semitic? Anti-Semitic indeed, the man who 
had been more than once jailed by the 
Jew-hating Nazis for speaking out in Jewish 
defense, for organizing teams for their risky 
rescue from fiendish torture and sure death. 
You need read only the Jewish-produced 
Grey Book to sense the extent of his help. 
And what was His Eminence’s gold medal 
for if not to honor him for this very fact? 
Why did the real anti-Semites sneer at him: 
“What about Your Reverence’s Jewish doc- 
tor?” 

You have perhaps heard him called a re- 
actionary; but did you know, my beloved, 
that for 30 years Cardinal Mindszenty, as 
curate, parish priest and bishop, had been 
demanding reform: “Poverty must not be 
tolerated,” he proclaimed. “Why is your 
rectory not heated?” Father Mindszenty was 
asked when he was pastor in Zala. “Until 
I know that every poor man has fuel,” he 
admitted, “the parish priest will have no 
heat.” 

You may have heard him called uncom- 
promising before the Reds. Yet have not 
you yourselves learned by now that there is 
no such thing as compromise with Commu- 
nists on basic principles? You may have 
heard him carped at for being too outspoken, 
or heard it whispered maybe that His Emi- 
nence should not have stirred things up, that 
it was a bad time for public utterance, that 
his public relations were poor, that the whole 
affair Mindszenty was a “sectarian” matter. 
Yet what is a Christian bishop for if not to 
defend his flock, souls entrusted to his shep- 
herding, from all tyranny and atheism mas- 
querading under the forms of law? 

As for sectarianism, you will not need to 
be reminded, dearly beloved, that whole con- 
gregations of Protestants, their pastors and 
ministers included, used to turn out pub- 
licly to do him honor when His Eminence 
went on his confirmation tours. Lutherans 
and Calvinists loved him, respected him, 
worked with him, joined him in his fight 
and theirs against Marxist monopoly-edu- 
cation, looked upon the Cardinal as their 
leader for true freedom and real religion. 
This is the man, my beloved, labeled the 
traitor Cardinal and an enemy of the peo- 
ple by the slaves of Moscow. 

Having campaigned against His Eminence 
for months on end and tried to buy him with 
bribes, using too their well-rigged charges 
while shutting the Cardinal's voice off from 
all public reply, daring even to poison his 
very own people and bludgeoning them by 
foul means to sign statements against him, 
statements for which they had no stomach, 
heart, or conviction—the conditions under 
which the State collects signatures and ar- 
ranges polls, he observed, are only too well 
known—these time-servers of atheism tor- 
tured his own typist to turn spy on His Emi- 
nence, his errand-boy, too, his own doorman, 
the postmaster at Esztergom, his own legal 
counselor, the manager of his Budapest of- 
fice, in time even his own private secretary, 
since for these poor victims it meant sub- 
mission or ignoble death. 

Thus you see the Red Spider weave its 
stealthy steel threads around the Red Hat 
of the Cardinal of Esztergom. Thus you 
may observe how Red spokesmen whose strat- 
egy aims at confusion in the English-speak- 
ing world then as now furthered the vile 
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campaign against His Eminence. This even 
happened, beloved brethren, over one of 
America’s largest radio chains. Indeed, ri- 
diculous as it may sound in your ears, one 
eminent daily journal printed despatches 
from the Budapest trial itself written by its 
non-Hungarian-speaking fellow-traveler re- 
porter finding fault with Cardinal Minds- 
zenty’s Hungarian pronunciation and even 
his Hungarian diction. 

This should not surprise you, my be- 
loved. After all, do you not recall Red 
master Lenin’s own words: “All religious 
ideas * * * are an unspeakable abomina- 
tion?” Mindszenty held out for religion, 
justice, freedom. So Communist sympa- 
thizers everywhere were following the Stalin 
line; dupes are rarely made without crafty 
cleverness. 

Though again this may be hard to believe, 
my brethren, sympathizers and dupes are 
still doing so, subtley, sometimes at public 
expense. Why is it that broadcasts pouring 
from the West into this very same Red Hun- 
gary with its imprisoned Cardinal as of this 
hour give small comfort and no hope to the 
70 percent Catholics locked there, none what- 
ever to religious-minded Jews and Protes- 
tants? 

Why is it that America is said to be paying 
with your dollars for the propaganda line 
that the United States does not oppose 
communism—only aggression? What hope 
can there be in this for God-fearing Hun- 
garians? Is that the way to see in His 
Eminence’s suffering what it really was 
and is? Is the symbol meaningless? Is 
the sign unread? Is atheism to your liking? 
Is Communist tyranny your friend? No, in- 
deed, my beloved, you are not and will not 
be confused and deceived. 

“Now we need men at home,” the cardinal 
used to say. This, my beloved, ruled his 
thoughts. Surely no one of you can miss 


the fact that His Eminence knew whereof 
he spoke, 


Manfully, clearly, he championed 
true, lasting reform, not that so-called land 
reform that robbed owners of land, divid- 
ing it so that no one farmer, regardless 
of his skill, would have a big enough patch 
of ground on which he could possibly make 
a living; Mindszenty knew then that it was 
only step No. 1 to collectivization, farm so- 
cialism. 

Repeatedly he spoke out for freedom. 
“For a small minority to impose its will on 
a huge majority,” he warned in 1948, “is 
not democracy, but its very opposite.” Not 
once but many times, dearly beloved, you 
can hear his voice crying out against poverty, 
calling for social justice. 

And his acts, as you are well aware, 
matched his words. During the Nazi days of 
brutal occupation his name was a major tar- 
get of their twisted smear propaganda. So 
much so, you do well to recall, beloved, 
that at the end of the terrible World War 
It the then Bishop Mindszenty was rewarded 
with a golden medal for his part in the 
resistance to Nazi tyranny. Yet when the 
time came for the Red masters to turn on 
His Eminence, the men who arrested him, 
jailed, tried, and convicted him were all 
former Nazis themselves, one-time members 
of the Hitler-run, green-shirted party of the 
Arrow Cross. 

His very sufferings—why detail these for 
you, my beloved? You know them: Nazi- 
jailed, publicly campaigned against by the 
Reds, the secrets of 60:Andrassy Street (now 
renamed 60 Stalin Street), headquarters of 
the secret police make known to us by an 
escaped police officer who fied, unable to 
stand the sight any longer, expert forgers 
employed—these also escaped in time—the 
mental and moral suffering, the false friends, 
the slanders set down in the aptly named 
Communist Yellow Book. Can you wonder 


that United States Minister to Hungary 
Selden Chapin cried out, “He was a great 

Yet until that time, dearly beloved breth- 
ren, many of you may not have realized 
what justice means behind the iron curtain. 
Now you know; now you fully understand 
that for the Communists, whether they are 
Hungarian, Russian, or American, “jurispru- 
dence,” in the words of a Hungarian com- 
missar of such justice, “is one of the weapons 
of the class fight * * * make it a sharper 
weapon than ever”; to which another Marx- 
ian legist added this for your enlighten- 
ment: “The court is the instrument of poli- 
tics” (Vishinsky). 

But Mindszenty stood for religion, justice, 
freedom; His Eminence was a sign of another 
world, a word of man’s dignity and broth- 
erly love, dear brethren, a world hateful 
to and hated by the Stalinists, but beloved 
and cherished by you. The sign indeed was 
contradicted; but the sign stands firm even 
amid suffering. Confusion vanishes. 

Symbol as the cardinal is of the fight 
between God and the powers of anti-God, 
His Eminence, like a deep-toned bell, tolls 
as a warning to you and to me, an alarm 
as well as a spur and source of encourage- 
ment. You may have read a few days ago 
in a Baltimore labor paper of known in- 
tegrity words. pointing up that admonition 
for us locally. 

“Often in the past,” recalls its editor, 
“we have warned against the growth of com- 
munism in Maryland. Once again, we sound 
a solemn warning to industry and to labor 
in the Baltimore area. It is time to realize 
that in every.large or extra large plant in 
Baltimore there exists a red thread of com- 
munism, which broadens out here and there 
to ribbon width, and finally * * * reaches 
the proportions of whole cloth.” 

“Why does the Red line widen and grow?” 
queries this writer. “Where is the leader- 
ship to restrain and contain, or to destroy it? 
* * * This infiltration goes on day and 
night.” Is it true, dearly beloved, as this in- 
formed Marylander suggests, that it is “‘be- 
cause the people lie supinely on their backs 
and snore through a Red revolution brewing 
in our midst?” If you will not heed the sign 
that is Cardinal Mindszenty, maybe you will 
realize that this labor thinker understands 
the very facts about you here and now. 

Such alarm bells, whether from overseas or 
in our own city, should indeed be a spur and 
encouragement to you, my brethren. “Now 
we need men at home!” urged the Cardinal. 
His Eminence has set us that example. The 
cunning but sham legality of his hideous 
trial and barbarous sentence you have of 
course seen operate in other cases before and 
since. “The twisting of words and facts,” 
protests our Holy Father Pius XII, “has 
become a classical weapon of deceit.” 

Was not our Saviour Himself unjustly 
accused of stirring up the people? Were 
there not legal pretexts aplenty used against 
St. Peter and St. John the apostle? In 
spite of his being a Roman citizen, coveted 
ancient privilege, you will note that St. 
Paul the apostle likewise fell victim to legal 
sophistry. So did Mindszenty. 

Yet you will discern in the self-drawn, 
reluctant picture of the apostle of the 
Gentiles, Paul, the lifelike portrait of his 
Eminence today in Red hands. “Wherein 
any man is bold, Ialsoam bold * * * in 
many more labors, in prisons more fre- 
quently, in lashes above measure, often ex- 
posed to death * * * Five times I re- 
ceived forty lashes less one. Three times 
I was scourged, once I was stoned; * * * 
in journeyings often * * * in perils 
from robbers, in perils from my own nation, 
in perils from the Gentiles, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, * * * in 
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perils from false brethren; in labor and hard- 
ships, in many sleepless nights, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and 
nakedness. Besides those outer things, there 
is my daily pressing anxiety, the care of all 
the churches!” 

Hunger and thirst, perils from my own 
nation, in the city, from false brethren, 
many sleepless nights * * * Cardinal 
Mindszenty and 60 Andrassy (Stalin) Street. 
Will you not draw out the parallel for your- 
selves, my brethren? 

For Cardinal Mindszenty’s struggle goes on 
day by day. At latest report, November past, 
the red haters of God still would leave His 
Eminence littie peace in his hospital-prison, 
my beloved. AS of a few weeks ago he was 
reported in a much weakened physical condi- 
tion; specialists advised that his health had 
been so much undermined by his so-called 
“treatment” that he should not be kept in 
prison. 

To which you hear the Red Hungarian 
dictator in reply: “Everything must be done 
that he should not pass out in prison’”’—fear- 
ful was the Red even to mention the Cardi- 
nal’s name, my brethren. To the nerve 
specialists called in for consultation, the 
Red tyrant gave his threatening orders: “I 
will hold you responsible for his being freed 
in a condition in which not even the clever- 
est medical men can restore his health or 
his mental powers. If the priest (he meant 
the Cardinal) pretends to be out of his mind, 
drive him out of it, but do it for good.” So 
the heartless war is waged, my beloved 

* * “in many sleepless nights”. Yet 
the Apostle Paul lived long before distorted 
science knew how to rob a man of his mind 
and his reason; Mindszenty knows that power 
all too keenly. 

Still His Eminence’s face may well haunt 
you, beloved, as you saw it 2 years ago in 
newspapers and magazines, whites of eyes 
showing abnormally, lines deep that were 
not there at all a few days before, upright 
in the courtroom withal as though he were 
sitting on his archiepiscopal throne at 
Esztergom. Can you fail to view that count- 
enance as the modern “Ecce homo,” “Behold 
the Man?” “A most serious outrage,” asserts 
Pope Pius XII, “that inflicts a deep wound 

* * on every upholder of the dignity 
and liberty of man.” 

So it is with reverence and admiration that 
you recall today, dearly beloved, the second 
anniversary of the Cardinal’s life-sentence 
to prison. “I pray for a world of truth and 
love,” His Eminence wrote shortly before his 
arrest. “I pray for those who, in the words 
of our Lord, ‘know not what they do.’ I 
forgive them from the bottom of my heart.” 
This in his last pastoral letter. (November 
18, 1948.) 

Grateful indeed you may well be for the 
Cardinal's battle in behalf of loving religion, 
real justice, human freedom, against the 
powers of hating atheism, tyrannical force, 
wordy mouthings of “democracy” that really 
spell out the streamlined slave state. 

Who among you will not be moved to pity 
at the sight of his plight? Yet proud, too. 
For he endures as the flaming symbol of all 
you hold dear: right thinking, brave speak- 
ing, courageous acting, suffering unspeak- 
able silently borne without bitterness, merci- 
ful Christ-like forgiveness. His Eminence 
abides indeed as a warning as well as a stir- 
ring impulse to each of us to heed his in- 
sistent words: “Now we need men at home.” 

As if to explain this to us he had once 
made his mind clear beyond all doubt: 
“Rome can find another bishop if I die, 
but * * * believers are born through 
martyrdom.” 

Kneeling as we do today before this ven- 
erable altar, sacred historic nucleus radiat- 
ing Catholic life through the United States 
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of America, we will this morning want to 
pray for Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, and at 
the same time mindful of our Saviour’s will 
to pray for our enemies, doing good to those 
hating us, praying for them who persecute 
and caluminate us, we will want to pray for 
His Eminence’s persecutors too. We pray 
that the Cardinal’s strength of spirit may 
never falter, that his torturers may turn to 
the Spirit of God; that his mind may 
weather the devilish devices of the evil one, 
that their minds may come home to God; 
that his heart may spark off that courage 
which you and I both need as example in 
this modern world filled in our day with 
the same searing battle that he faced almost 
alone, that theirs may find love and higher 
courage instead of hate in Christ’s Cross. 

Your Eminence as a free man was the only 
clear voice in your country bold enough to 
speak up for the 600,000 slave laborers 

from your homeland into the cruel 

depths of Soviet Russia. Today in gratitude 
we speak to God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit in your behalf. We beg Our 
Lady to intercede for you. 

Pray for us, too. Our Golgotha may al- 
most be upon us. “Now we too need men at 
home.” 


J. W. Hanley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 


cles: 


[From the Natchitoches (La.) Times of 
Nov. 17, 1950] 


J. W. HANLEY on Visir HERE 


Joseph W. Hanley, of Chopin and Wash- 
ington, D. C., Doorkeeper in the Senate, is 
visiting his relatives in the South. He timed 
his visit so as to be in the parish in time to 
cast his vote in Tuesday’s election. 

He is visiting relatives in Chopin, Boyce, 
Lena, Alexandria, and Natchitoches and 
stopped for a visit in Shreveport en route. 

Hanley attended the National American 
Legion Convention in Los Angeles last month 
and also visited places of interest in the 
Pacific and Western States. This completed 
a visit to every State in the Union. 


[From the Beaumont Enterprise of Novem- 
ber 17, 1950] 
DooRKEEPER OF SENATE CHAMBER Is VISITING 
RELATIVES IN AREA 

Joseph W. Hanley, a doorkeeper in the 
United States Senate Chamber, was in Beau- 
mont yesterday, visiting a number of rela- 
tives in the Beaumont area. A resident of 
Chopin, La., he recently returned from tke 
West coast where hv attended the National 
American Convention. He will re- 
turn to his job in Washington by November 
17 when Congress reconvenes. 

He is visiting relatives in Nederland, in- 
cluding his mother, Mrs. Harriett Hanley, 
and brothers, Floyd, Sherman, Willie V., W. L. 
and Carvel. A sister, Mrs. Esie Mae Beebe, 
lives in Orange. 

Other Texas relatives include a sister, Mrs. 
Effie Pittman at Shiro, and a brother, 
Arthur, and sister, Mrs. Leona Parker, at 
Hondo. 


Tax-Free Incomes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Tax Till It Hurts—Whom?” 
published in a recent issue of the United 
States News and World Report. 

I also ask that immediately following 
the article there be printed three charts 
in which a comparison is given of the 
taxes paid by the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Members of Congress, as 
compared with those paid by average 
American citizens. 

There being no objection, the article 
and charts were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Tax Tri Ir Hurts, WHom?—Tax-Free INCOME 
HELPS PRESIDENT, CONGRESS 

Truman's tax until it hurts plan hurts 
him less than most. Being President has 
become quite a job from that standpoint. 

Critics point to $50,000 expense account, 
tax free, on top of a $100,000 salary, a house, 
a plane, yacht, servants, etc. 

After taxes, he has $105,000. Others must 
make $300,000 to do as well. As taxes go up, 
they'll need to make even more. 

President Harry S. Truman wants Congress 
to tax the people until it hurts. He is asking 
for 16 to 20 billion dollars more even if it 
means a drastic squeeze on the taxpayers. 

Mr. Truman, however, is among those to 
be hurt least in such a squeeze. Thus, his 
demand for a crackdown on taxpayers is 
starting to be a bit embarrassing. The rea- 
son is this: The President who asks the tax 
increases, the Vice President who helps put 
them through the Senate, the Speaker who 
guides them through the House, and Mem- 
bers of Congress who vote the increases, do 
not share the burden equally with the com- 
mon people. 

All of these public servants enjoy big, tax- 
free expense accounts that they granted to 
themselves. Congress passed the bills, and 
Mr. Truman signed them and made them 
law. The tax exemption applies to one-third 
of the pay of the President. It covers one- 
fourth of the pay of the Vice President and 
Speaker, and one-sixth of the pay of Con- 
gressmen. 

The Presidential expense account is $50,- 
000 a year. It is paid to Mr. Truman as in- 
come. The President does not have to ac- 
count for what he does with the money, and 
the whole $50,000 is tax exempt. Congress 
voted the tax-free fund for the President 2 
years ago, and raised his salary from $75,000 
to $100,000 a year. In addition to the ex- 
pense account and salary, totaling $150,J0u, 
Mr. Truman has many advantages. He pays 
no rent. He has the use of a yacht, an air- 
plane, and a fleet of limousines. 

The Vice President and Speaker each draw 
@ salary of $30,000 and are given $10,000 a 
year tax-free free accounts. Mem- 
bers of Congress get $12,500 in salary plus 
$2,500 for expenses. 

Like Mr. Trumen, most Congressmen have 
residences both in Washington and back 
home, and extra entertainment costs. As 
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they see it, that is part of the justification 
for their expense accounts. 

How these officials benefit from a tax- 
exempt expense allowance is shown in the 
accompanying charts. Mr. Truman’s in- 
come tax this year will be nearly $34,000 less 
than that of a private citizen who makes as 
much but has no such tax-free expense ac- 
count. The President will have about $105,- 
000 left after tu.xes. An ordinary person 
would have to make $300,000 a year to have 
that much left over for spending or saving. 

The President, therefore, has a tax ad- 
vantage over other taxpayers that is sub- 
stantial even at the present level of taxa- 
tion. A tax increase, moreover, will make 
that advantage still larger. It also will 
point up the fact that Members of Congress 
are going about the business of imposing 
higher taxes while enjoying tax exemptions 
they provided for themselves. 

Pressure for a change is rising in Congress 
as a result. There is talk of removing the 
tax-free privilege for these officials, thus 
placing them on an equal footing with other 
taxpayers: Bills actually have been intro- 
duced to do away with the special tax ex- 
emption for Congressmen. Some Members 
even now are refusing to use their tax-free 
allowances. Others uce only a part. 

But there still are Congressmen, a good 
many of them, who are ready to make a fight 
to retain special tax privileges for them- 
selves as well as for the President, Vice 
President, and Speaker. One Member of 
Congress is proposing to double Congress- 
men’s expense allowances from $2,500 to 
$5,000. 

Your Congressman probably will tell you, 
privately, if not publicly, that he is under- 
paid, not overpaid. Furthermore, he will in- 
sist that his $2,500 expense allowance actu- 
ally isn’t big enough to cover expenses that 
are essential. 

For example, he usually must maintain 
two homes, not one. He keeps a residence 
in Washington where he spends most of his 
time. Back home, even though he may not 
spend much time there, he must keep an- 
other residence. 

He has to do a lot of entertaining. That's 
expected of him. And he has no expense 
account other than his $2,500 allowance to 
cover the cost of the lunches and dinners he 
buys for visitors from his district. Nor does 
he have any expense account to cover his 
campaign costs. A Member of the House has 
to run for reelection every 2 years. A Sen- 
ator has to run every 6 years. In figuring 
their income taxes, they can’t deduct cam- 
paign costs as business expense. 

The tax advantage of a Member of Con- 
gress over an ordinary citizen with the same 
income amounts to about $600 a year. Most 
Congressmen believe that, as a practical 
matter, they are not as well off as, for ex- 
ample, a business executive drawing $15,000 
a@ year. Congressmen, in fact, are not doing 
as well as they were a year or two ago. Liv- 
ing costs are up sharply. But they have not 
had a raise in pay since January 1947. 

The Vice President and Speaker, too, face 
rising living costs, and they have not had a 
pay raise for 2 years. But, by comparison 
with Members of Congress, they are well off. 
They get $40,000 a year, including $10,000 
tax-free. 

Vice President BarK.ey, as the chart shows, 
can pay taxes on his $40,000 pay, and still 
have $32,684 left. A private citizen with 
$40,000 of income, and no tax-free allowance, 
realizes only about $28,500 after taxes. The 
Vice President and Speaker are furnished 
high-priced sedans for their own use, and the 
Government pays their chauffeurs. 

A tax increase won’t hit them as hard as 
it will hit the ordinary citizen, because one- 
fourth of their incomes ‘s free of tax. But 
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they are placed in the embarrassing situa- 
tion of having to steer that tax increase 
through Congress. 

The President is in a class all by himself. 
He has what amounts to the best-paying job 
in the United States. His $100,000 salary 
and his $50,000 tax-free expense allowance 
are only the beginning of what is provided 
for him and his family by the Government. 

His job, of course, has its disadvantages. 
There is very little real privacy. The hours 
are long and irregular. The problems and 
* the pressures are immense. There are some 
heavy expenses that an ordinary citizen does 
not have to bear. But the ordinary citizen, 
even one whose pay gets up into seven figures, 
does not have the privileges and luxuries 
that are provided for the President. 

He lives in a mansion. At the moment, 
the White House is being repaired at a cost 
of more than $5,000,000. So Mr. Truman 
and his family stay a short distance away in 
Blair House, normally reserved for visiting 
dignitaries from other lands. 

His rent is free. The Government pays for 
heat, gas, electricity. It provides all the fur- 
nishings and trimmings. It supplies yard- 
men, housemen, maids, butlers, cooks, en- 
gineers, and guards. 

Recreation and entertainment are his for 
the asking. Movies are brought into his 
home. Stars of the entertainment world are 
eager to appear at command performances. 
There is a fancy swimming pool in the White 
House where he takes a dip two or three 
times a week. 

He can travel by special airplane, battle- 
ship, cruiser, special train, or on his yacht 
Williamsburg. A $40,000 fund, separate from 
his expense account, finances travel on offi- 
cial business. 

These perquisites have been added gradu- 
ally over the years. But, on a cash basis, 
Mr. Truman is far better off than any former 
President. It was just 2 years ago that his 
salary was raised from $75,000 to $100,000 a 
year. At the same time, he got his $50,000 
tax-free allowance for expenses. In 1948, he 
had $48,275 left out of his salary after pay- 
ing his taxes. In 1951, despite the recent 
tax increase, he will have $105,000 left out 
of his salary and allowance. 

But that’s the way Congress wanted it. 
Many pointed out, when the question of his 
pay came up 2 years ago, that executives in 
industry often had generous expense ac- 
counts. The Presidency was regarded as a 
top job that should be paid accordingly. 
Congress set about to give him independence 
and position. 

The catch, however, is that now he wants 
to raise taxes all around. His tax-free allow- 
ances, and those of other officials, are becom- 
ing an issue when everybody else is being 
asked to pay taxes until it hurts. 


TAX ADVANTAGE FOR PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Out of President Truman's annual pay of 
$150,000 he will have left to spend after taxes, 
$105,276. Out of private citizen's annual in- 
come of $150,000 he will have left to spend 
after taxes, $71,532. 

Here’s why. President Truman draws an- 
nual pay of $150,000. That includes a tax- 
free allowance of $50,000. So he pays in-«- 
come taxes @p only $100,000. His tax in 1951 
will be $44,724. Out of $150,000, he will have 
left $105,276. 

The private citizen with an income of 
$150,000 gets no tax-free allowance. So he 
must pay taxes on $150,000. His tax on 
that amount in 1951 will be $78,468. Out of 
$150,000, he will have left $71,532. 

SAVINGS FOR VICE PRESIDENT BARKLEY 

Out of Vice President BaRKLEy’s annual 
pay of $40,000 he will have left to spend after 
taxes, $32,684. Out of private citizen’s an- 
nual income of $40,000 he will have left to 
spend after taxes, $28,500. 


Here’s why. Vice President BARKLEY draws 
annual pay of $40,000. That includes a tax- 
free allowance of $10,000. So he pays in- 
come taxes on only $30,000. His tax in 1951 
will be $7,316. Out of $40,000, he will have 
left $32,684. 

The private citizen with an income of 
$40,000 gets no tax-free allowance. So he 
must pay taxes on $40,000. His tax on that 
amount in 1951 will be $11,500. Out of 
$40,000, he will have left $28,500. 


AND FOR CONGRESSMEN TOO 

Out of a Congressman’s annual pay of 
$15,000 he will have left to spend after taxes 
$12,787. Out of private citizen’s annual in- 
come of $15,000 he will have left to spend 
after taxes $12,190. 

Here’s why. A Congressman draws annual 
pay of $15,000. That includes a tax-free al- 
lowance of $2,500. So he pays income taxes 
on only $12,500. His tax in 1951 will be 
$2,213. Out of $15,000, he will have left 
$12,787. 

The private citizen with an income of 
$15,000 gets no tax-free allowance. So he 
must pay taxes on $15,000. His tax on that 
amount in 1951 will be $2,810. Out of $15,000, 
he will have left $12,190. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
question is not whether the President and 
Members of Congress are overpaid; it is 
more a question of principle. At a time 
when taxes are taking such a large per- 
centage of every individual’s income, and 
at a time when the President is telling 
the American people that they must ex- 
pect to be taxed until it hurts, I be- 
lieve the first action of the President and 
the Members of Congress, who are re- 
ceiving the special consideration referred 
to in the article, should be to repeal our 
own tax exemptions. In America we 
have no room for any privileged class, 
and it was with this thought in mind 
that on January 11, 1951, I introduced 
Senate bill 357, the purpose of which is 
to repeal these unfair exemptions. 


Danger Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of national stress and uncertainty, 
in these days when America has under- 
taken, as a result of world conditions, 
to assume world leadership, it is well 
that all Americans take inventory of 
themselves and their country. To this 
end I am submitting for the perusal of 
my colleagues in the Congress and for 
Americans everywhere a sound and 
thought provoking sermon delivered re- 
cently by an old friend, a minister of the 
Gospel, the Reverend John W. Moore, 
pastor of the Methodist Church, at Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. This splendid statement 
is as follows: 

DaNGER AHEAD 
(By Rev. John W. Moore) 

“But the children of Israel committed a 

trespass.""—Joshua vii: 1. 
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Some years ago, within the memory of 
most of us, a great ship of the air was com- 
pleting a prosperous trans-Atlantic voyage. 
The Zeppelin Hindenburg was crowded with 
travellers, many of whom were returning 
home from business or pleasure in Europe. 
Perhaps some of them had been a little du- 
bious about this new mode of travel. Maybe 
some of them had been fearful during every 
hour of the voyage. But now the great ship 
was over solid ground once more. Behind, 
and.all but forgotten, were the long leagues 
of watery wastes that for so many hours 
they had looked down upon. Already the 
lines had been connected to the mooring 
mast. Already the greatest airship on earth 
was settling down toward its place of rest 
and security. Greetings were already being 
waved through the portholes of the cabin 
to friends and relatives below. Already they 
were turning one to another and saying jubi- 
lantly, “We made it.” And then there was 
@ sullen roar followed by a searing flame 
that ran the length of the ship in a moment. 
The Zeppelin had exploded. Shrieks of ago- 
ny from the dying took the places of smiles 
ef welcome from the living. What a thing 
of horror. The ship and many of its crew 
and passengers were no more. 

Such a voyage, with such an ending, is a 
parallel to so many of life’s ventures. How 
often, for instance, is the denouement of the 
wedding festival, with all its promise of last- 
ing bliss, unravelled in the court of law 
and in the broken home. Or. how often do 
men start business careers amid most pro- 
pitious circumstances, only to see their ven- 
tures crash into bankruptcy and loss. Or a 
fond mother and a proud father may look in 
rapture upon the tiny face of their first-born 
son, seeing him perfectly formed and robust. 
They may say (and their neighbors and 
friends may agree), “He will make a mark 
for himself in the world. He will be a great 
man.” Twenty years later that babe, now 
grown into manhood, may stand before the 
bar of justice and hear the State announce 
that he is not fit to live and so must be done 
to death by the law of the land. 

What makes our World like that? The 
answer is not far to seek. I had a neighbor 
once who was found guilty of the crime of 
murder. I followed the procession when he 
was led into court to receive sentence of 
death. As we passed under the arching en- 
trance to the court building, there was a 
pause as every eye was lifted to an inscrip- 
tion chiseled into the facade of the court- 
house, “‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” In those words of the Inspired 
Book is the answer to our question. How 
many times, by how many civilizations, by 
how many dozens of nations, and by how 
many millions of individuals has that old 
principle of sowing and reaping been proven 
true in practical test? And yet how slowly 
men and nations learn that truth. Each 
new civilization, each nation, rising to the 
zenith of its power and greatness; each per- 
son born into the world seems impelled to 
put it to the test in some sort of wickedness, 
Sowing to the wind, generation after genera- 
tion needs must reap the whirlwind in bitter- 
ness of soul. 

Our text finds a new nation, just trying its 
new found strength, reaping soon its earliest 
planting of bad seed in the soil of its prom- 
ised land, amid the scenes of its destined 
greatness. Joshua had led Israel into Ca- 
naan, gaining military victories over their 
enemies as they went. In the enthusiasm 
generated by those victories, they had gone 
out against the small city of Ai. They had 
said, “We have nothing to worry about, for 
we are well able to overcome this insignifi- 
cant people.” A few hours later they were 
running pell-mell for dear life from those 
men of Ai. When they had time to be, they 
were dumfounded. They had a question. 
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You would suppose, perhaps, that they asked, 
“What's the matter with us?” But no; their 
was, “What's the matter with God?” 
All our lives we have asked, or heard asked, 
this question in one form or another. Dur- 
ing the Second World War, I heard a man 
put it in the positive form. He said, “We 
can’t be defeated. God has too much at 
stake in America to let us go down.” (I 
along before 1776.) 
has always managed 
to get along without a champion nation, or 
armies, or navies, or atom bombs. For God’s 
stake in the universe is not an individual, 
nor a nation, nor a civilization. It is rather 
truth and righteousness, and He is not afraid 
He'll lose it. 

Israel was punished for Achan’s sin. Why? 
God also punished Achan in a fearful man- 
ner. But after all, what was so wrong with 
Achan’s act? He stole some of the spoils of 
war and hid it away for private use. What 
difference does it make what becomes of the 
spoils of war? I think I know something of 
the philosophy behind Achan’s sin. I’ve seen 
it demonstrated so often among people I 
know. It’s the philosophy behind a black- 
market tax that a great state levies with one 
hand on a commodity which it bans with 
the other hand. It’s the rationalization that 
prompts organizations to promote bingo 
games for charity, in spite of the fact that 
bingo has been ruled illegal by the Supreme 
Court. It is the effort to purify the means 
by the end. It is to say, “Oh, well, its going 
to happen anyway, so let’s capitalize on it for 
good.” So Achan rationalized his conduct 
just like a modern man might do. After the 
battle there was a heap of booty piled in a 
public place. It was intended for the com- 
mon good and was a part of the public treas- 
ury. Achan saw an opportunity to enrich 
himself from this common fund. A goodly 
Babylonish garment, 200 shekels of silver, and 
a wedge of gold would better his financial 
condition considerably without impoverish- 
ing the nation perceptibly. So he took it. 

There are two ways to examine the morality 
of an act to determine whether it be right or 
wrong. The first is to judge it on its merits 
in the light of God’s law. Ask the question, 
“Ts it right?” and answer it honestly. If, 
from lack of strength one finds himself hedg- 
ing on that method, then let him employ the 
second, which is to ask and honestly answer 
the question, “What would be the result if 
this thing were generally practiced?” An 
embezzler may justify his dishonesty on the 
grounds that, whatever God's law is, his de- 
falcation is, after all, no grievous injury to 
anyone in particular, since he has robbed a 
corporation with hundreds of stockholders. 
But let him realize that, should a large per- 
cent of those entrusted with other people’s 
money prove dishonest, the whole system of 
trusts and faith in the business world would 
collapse and then the matter takes on a dif- 
ferent aspect. Similarly, a husband or a wife 
may lightly break the marriage vows on the 
assumption that somehow he or she is exempt 
from the moral laws that govern others. 
But when it ts realized that if such practice 
should become common the homes of the 
land would dissppear in a whirlpool of 
disaster, carrying with ther our culture and 
our greatness, that tra ion becomes a 
matter of terrible guilt. Thus it is that in- 


position to pray and God sald to him, “Get 
off your face and clean up the immoral 
at is developing among the people. 
can pray to me.” 
After America’s set-back in Korea there 
in Nation a great cry for prayer 
to God. It wells up on every 
y from military men and high Gov- 


have issued a strong appeal to our denomi- 
nation to appoint special days and hours for 
simultaneous prayers on the part of our 
membership. But, in the light of our text, 
I raise the question whether we are in posi- 
tion to pray effectively. 

Our Nation is in mortal danger, and the 
fact is recognized on every hand. But it 
seems to me that we are not in agreement 
among ourselves as to the enemy that 
threatens us most. In some circles it seems 
to be the consensus that our major enemy 
is communism. That is a fallacy. Com- 
munism will never destroy America. Not 
long ago we were traveling down one of 
our main highways when it became neces- 
sary to stop and let a flock of buzzards fly 
out of the road. On the shoulder of the 
highway was the carcass of a sheep and 
these repulsive birds were feeding on the 
carrion. Our little boy raised the question, 
“How did the birds kill the sheep?” Well, 
they didn’t. They don’t. In fact they can’t. 
It isn’t in their nature to kill. Their pro- 
gram is to be first on the scene after the 
killing takes place. Communism is a politi- 
cal vulture. It never destroyed a nation and 
never will. It just takes over when a nation 
is in its death throes. If America dies, it 
will die as every other great nation has died, 
at its own hands. Our mortal enemy is not 
something outside of us. It is selfishness and 
greed in high places and in low. 

Joshua’s men said they were defeated 
before the walls of Ai, but they were mis- 
taken. Their defeat took place before the 
leveled walls of Jericho, when in the flush 
and enthusiasm of victory, Achan sinned. 
Similarly, our series of set-backs in Korea 
have stemmed from an attitude that de- 
veloped among us during the Second World 
War. It is an attitude that, left unchecked, 
may eventually do us to death as a Nation. 
For, unless we mend our ways, there seems 
to be for us no justification for living. Our 
sin is the sin of Achan; the sin of selfish 
greed. Already in the cities and towns that 
are adjacent to Army camps, that greed 
evidences itself in the conversations and 
attitudes of the citizens who are ready to 
capitalize on the Nation’s struggle for life 
and turn it into personal profit without 
rendering any substantial service in return. 
On the larger scale, among some of the coun- 
try’s largest business corporations, the situa- 
tion is appalling. Perhaps as many as 20 
veterans of the North African campaign of 
the Second World War told me the story 
of the amazing exhibition of that greed 
then. The Allied soldiers were being mauled 
by Rommel’s men because of a'lied short- 
ages of war material and supplies. Ship- 
ping was hard to find in sufficient quantity, 
our leaders told us. But time after time the 
great ships would pull into the north African 
docks and unload—not munitions of war— 
but vast quantities of beer and other mer- 
chandise that had no relation to the dire 
emergency of the hour. If this actually 
happened, then somebody was being enriched 
at the cost of the Nation’s life blood. But 
since that time I have been told that it was 
not true, but was only the propaganda of 
the prohibitionists in this country. The 
other day I read an article in the Jan- 
uary 1 edition of one of the country’s largest 
magazines; a magazine that evidently de- 
rives vast revenue from beer and liquor 
advertising, and therefore is not open to the 
suspicion of being loaned to dry propaganda. 
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This article expresses amazement that, de- 
spite our industrial greatness, our men, 
fighting a losing battle in Korea, were with- 
out many of the fundamental tools of war. 
It cites a British observer's comment on the 
“why” of that shortage. The Briton said he 
saw tanks held up for hours while beer and 
refrigerator trucks rolled toward the front. 
Here we have a straw in the wind. It's a 
big straw and the wind Is strong. I do not 
insist that supplying beer to our soldiers will 
destroy the Nation, though I am quite cer- 
tain it is a trend in that direction. But 
it seems to me that any unbiased person 
must admit that the spirit behind that sort 
of thing is destructive. A nation that will 
consent for its citizens to sell their sons for 
financial gain is a dying nation, ripe for the 
vultures of communism or any other “ism” 
that happens along. Our ears still ring with 
the cries of our teen-aged boys on the frozen 
hills of Korea for military supplies. We had 
sent them there to fight and die while we re- 
mained in solid comfort at home. Then 
when they began to freeze in subzero tem- 
peratures; when they lost arms and legs from 
frost; when their agonized cries for relief 
found us sitting snugly before our blazing 
hearths, we sent them beer. One of old 
asked a rhetorical question, “Which of you, 
if his son asks bread, will give him a stone?” 
It was a thing unheard of until our day 
and until our Nation outgrew its sense of 
moral responsibility. How many of our 
young men died while tanks were sidetracked 
to let the beer trucks roll? 

During the Second World War the United 
States banned large-scale public gatherings 
in order to conserve transportation for the 
war effort. Our church, along with all the 
others, called off its large conventions. Other 
important groups did the same. By some sort 
of manipulation, the race tracks of the coun- 
try got themselves exempted from this order. 
One of the country’s foremost writers, delving 
into this queer situation, came up with the 
statement that in that year the tracks were 
responsible for the using up of 400,000,000 
miles of transportation. That means that 
approximately 20,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
were thus consumed and that the equivalent 
of 20,000 automobile tires were worn out. At 
the same time all sorts of congratulatory 
messages were barred from the telegraph 
wires of the Nation. But the tracks main- 
tained uninterrupted 24-hour service on its 
leased wires, carrying the daily-racing-form 
report. 

These are additional straws in the same 
strong wind. They indicate a certain basic 
selfishness that seems to motivate the rank 
and file of our citizens. For some it shows 
itself in active participation in the business 
of strangling the Nation for profit. For the 
rest it is shown in stolid indifference to what 
goes on, so long as we are let alone in our 
complacency. They are symptoms of a ter- 
rible disease—the disease of sin. It is a dis- 
ease that, left unchecked, will inevitably end 
in death for the Nation as it does for the 
individual. Unless America mends her 
morals, God will not hear her prayer for 
peace and safety. Having occupied for so 
long the role of the light of the world, and 
now hiding her light under a bushel of gross 
selfishness, her light bids fair to become 
darkness. Having been for so many of the 
world’s people the salt of the earth and now 
being in rapid process of losing her salinity, 
she may indeed become, “From henceforth 
good for nothing but to be cast out and to be 
trodden under foot of men.” 

I have been asked to pray for the Nation. 
Here is my prayer. “Cleanse Thou me from 
secret faults. Keep back thy servant also 
from presumptuous sins. Let them not have 
dominion over me. Then shall I be upright 
and I shall be innocent from the great trans- 
gression.” 
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Fallacies of World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Frank Chodorov, editor of 
Analysis, in December 1950, wrote an 
inspired article for his paper entitled 
“One Worldism.” Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am including the article 
in question: 

OnE WORLDISM 


Five years ago the organization of the 
United Nations was ushered into the world 
as the guarantor of peace. It has failed. 
Despite that obvious fact, there are many 
whose faith in some sort of a superstate as 
an instrument of peace is unshaken, and 
who lay the failure of the UN to the limita- 
tions put upon it by the autonomy of its 
members. That is to say, they believe in 
peace through authoritarianism; the more 
authoritarian the more peace, 

History cannot give this faith the slightest 
support. The glory that was Rome did not 
prevent its parts from coming into conflict 
with one another nor from rising up against 
the central authority. Even our American 
coalition of commonwealths came near 
breaking up in war, and uprisings have all 
but disintegrated the British Empire. Cen- 
tralization of power has never been a guar- 
antor of peace. On the contrary, every such 
centralization has been accomplished by war 
and its career has been one long preoccupa- 
tion with war. 

The best that can be said of any coalition 
of states is that it can keep smoldering 
fires from breaking out only so long as one 
of its members can exercise control over the 
others. It can maintain an armed truce. 
The UN has not done even that, simply be- 
cause no one state has shown sufficient 
strength to take control. The two most pow- 
erful members have been in contention 
since its beginning and are now poised for 
a test of arms to determine the issue. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that the rivalry of 
these two powers will shortly reach the 
breaking point, that the UN shall collapse or 
shall be succeeded by another coalition in 
which one or the other will be on top. 

The UN—it is moonshine to think other- 
wise—consists of two hostile camps, one 
held together by the American dollar, the 
other by fear of the Soviet Army. Neither 
law, morality, nor ideology is a cementing 
influence. If the American dollar is with- 
drawn the West will break up, its members 
entering into new alinements dictated by 
expediency; if the Soviet power shows weak- 
ness, Titoism will splinter the Red empire. 

In short, it is evident now—even as it was 
to any one with some familiarity with the 
history of alliances—that the high moral 
purpose written into the charter of the UN 
charter is but a fairy tale. World peace is 
not to be achieved through this monstrosity. 
Like the League of Nations to which it suc- 
ceeded, or the Holy Roman Empire, or any 
of the political coalitions in the history of 
the world, the UN is incapable of giving the 
world peace simply because it rests on the 
unsound assumption that peace is a function 
of politics. The fact is that peace and poli- 
tics are antithetical. 

When we look into the nature and sub- 
stance of peace, and make comparison with 
the business of politics, we see how silly is 
this faith in the superstate. It is as irra- 
tional as the religions of totemism, animism, 


or fetishism. It is another magic-religion 
in which the hope of man for a better life 
rests on the mystic powers of an inscrutable 
authority, which must be propitiated into 
seeing things as man sees them. Just as 
primitive man sought the answers to all his 
questions in the totem pole, so does modern 
man look to political power to solve the 
problems of life. In both cases we have the 
same flight from self-reliance, the same 
escape from individual responsibility, the 
same mother-complex. That is the only way 
one can explain this blind faith in the effi- 
cacy of political power. The superstate idea 
is the most advanced form of this religion. 
The psychological identity of primitivism 
and statism is only obscured by the ritual- 
ism of charters, constitutions, and protocol. 


SOCIETY IS PEOPLE 


Peace is the business of society. Society 
is a cooperative effort, springing spon- 
taneously fron. man’s urge to improve on his 
circumstances. It is voluntary, completely 
free of force, It comes because man has 
learned that the task of life is easier of 
accomplishment through the exchange of 
goods, services, and ideas. The greater the 
volume and the fluidity of such exchanges 
the richer and fuller the life of every mem- 
ber of society. That is the law of association; 
it is also the law of peace. 

It is in the market place that man’s peace- 
ful ways are expressed. Here the individual 
voluntarily gives up possession of what he 
has in abundance to gain possession of what 
he lacks. It is in the market place that 
society flourishes, because it is in the market 
place that the individual flourishes. Not 
only does he find here the satisfactions for 
which he craves, but he also learns of the 
desires of his fellowman so that he might the 
better serve him. More than that, he learns 
of and swaps ideas, hopes, and dreams, and 
comes away with values of greater worth to 
him than even those congealed in material 
things. 

Society has no geographical limits; it is as 
big as its market place, its area of exchanges. 
The Malayan and the American are auto- 
matically enrolled in the same society by the 
exchange of rubber for a jukebox, and even 
the difficulties of language are overcome when 
a New Yorker confronts a Chinese menu. 
South American music be¢ame the idiom of 
the North American dance floor because auto- 
mobiles are swapped for coffee and bananas. 
Society is the organization of people who do 
business with one another. 

The law of association—the supreme law 
of society—is self-operating; it needs no en- 
forcement agency. Its motor force is in the 
nature of man. His insatiable appetite for 
material, cultural, and spiritual desires 
drives him to join up. The compulsion is 
so strong that he makes an automobile out 
of an oxcart, a telephone system out of a 
drum, so as to overcome the handicaps of 
time and space; contact is of the essence in 
the market place technique. Society grows 
because the seed of it is in the human 
being; it is made of man, but not by men. 

The only condition necessary for the 
growth of society into one worldism is the 
absence of force in the market place; which 
is another way of saying that politics is a 
hindrance to, and not an aid of, peace. Any 
intervention is the sphere of voluntary ex- 
changes stunts the growth of society and 
tends to its disorganization. It is significant 
that in war, which is the ultimate of politics, 
every strategic move is aimed at the disorgan- 
ization of the enemy’s means of production 
and exchange—the disruption of his market 
place. Likewise, when the State inter- 
venes in the business of society, which is 
production and exchange, a condition of war 
exists, even though open conflict is prevented 
by the superior physical force the State is 
able to employ. Politics in the market place 
is like a bull in the China shop. 
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POLITICS 1S FRICTION 


The essential characteristic of the State 
is force; it originates in force and exists by 
it. The rationale of the State is that con- 
flict is inherent in the nature of man and 
he must be coerced into behaving, for his 
own good. That is a debatable doctrine, 
but even if we accept it the fact remains that 
the coercion must be exercised by men who 
are, by definition, as bad as those upon whom 
the coercion is exercised. The State is men. 
To cover up that disturbing fact, the doctrine 
of the superpersonal State is invented; it is 
more than human, it exists distinct from the 
people who staff it. That fiction is given 
plausibility by clothing it with constitutions, 
laws and litanies, like “my country right or 
wrong.” A religion of authoritarianism is 
built up around an idol. 

But, ritual does not give divinity to a 
golden calf. The hard fact remains that 
the priesthood of the State are just men, and 
the coercion they employ reflects their 
human capacities and frailties. They can- 
not get away from those limitations. What- 
ever badness is in them will show up in 
their use of force. They are not made good 
by the power to impose their will on other 
men. 

Getting down to the facts of experience, 
political power has never been used for the 
general good, as advertised, but has always 
been used to further the interests of those 
in power or those who can support them in 
this purpose. To do so it must intervene in 
the market place. The advantages that po- 
litical power confers upon its priesthood and 
their cohorts consists of what it skims from 
the abundance created by society. Since it 
cannot make a single good, it lives and 
thrives by what it takes. What it takes de- 
prives producers of the fruits of their labors, 
impoverishes them, and this causes a feeling 
of hurt. Intervention in the market place 
can do nothing else, then, than to create 
friction. Friction is incipient war. 

Now, if the business of the state is to 
cause friction within any given segment of 
society, any one country, by what logic can 
it be shown that a world-state will prevent 
friction? If a small state is an evil, as the 
one-worlders insist, why should a big state 
be a good? Can an institution that is essen- 
tially antisocial be made prosocial, by en- 
largement? No matter how high the totem 
pole it is not God. 

Reason and fact are at great disadvan- 
tage in confronting blind faith, and those 
who worship at the shrine of authoritari- 
anism will not be shaken by argument. Yet, 
one cannot help asking how the superstate 
will employ its army; the worshipers admit 
that an army is necessary to its proper func- 
tioning. The army will certainly be used 
to suppress something, to stop some people 
from doing something that to them seems 
good. For instance, there are many people 
in the world who practice polygamy, some 
who practice polyandry and a few who go 
in for monogamy. Will the omniscient 
priesthood of the superstate use its army to 
enforce a uniform conjugal practice? In that 
case, of course, friction will result. 

Or, if it is decided that the world has 
too much oil—the over-production theory— 
will the army be sent to Texas or to Iran 
to shut down the excess wells? When 
such frictional situations are brought up, 
the devotees of authoritarianism answer that 
everything will be resolved by the demo- 
cratic process—a process that has never 
stopped war. 


ONE WORLD—ONE MARKET PLACE 

One worldism is not an impossible ideal; 
but, it is not attainable through the medium 
of political power. On the contrary, the 
organization of the world into a single society 
—which is what the one-worlders really 
want—can be acomplished only if people 
can rid themselves of the fetish of authori- 
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nism. If men could come to a belief in 
ves, if they could lose faith in the 

Iden calf of politics, if they could once 

the maturity of manhood, the law of 
association would do the rest. It is not 
necessary to plan or build a world society; 
it is only necessary to remove the obstruc- 
tions to its growth, all of which are political 
and all of which stem from faith in authori- 
tarianism. 

Our own country furnishes an illustration. 
In the beginning, before Americans had been 
completely converted to this political pagan- 
ism. it was stipulated that their market 
place shall be as large as the country; the 
erection of trade barriers between the com- 
ponent commonwealths was prohibited. As 
the frontiers of the country were extended 
the market place grew apace, and, in time, 
goods, men, and ideas moved without hin- 
drance from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
Mexico to Canada. Therefore, an American 
society grew up. It was not planned; it 
grew. Several times the little separate polit. 
ical establishments set up blocks to trade 
at their respective borders, causing friction, 
but on the whole their efforts have been 
frustrated by the spirit of free trade. (It 
might be well to mention, in passing, that 
the prime cause of the Civil War was protec- 
tionism, which is a dogma of authoritarian- 
ism.) 

Let us look at acontrary example. Europe, 
which, outside of Russia, compares in size 
with the United States, is cross-checked with 
tariff barriers, and Europe has been a battle- 
field for centuries. Political particularism 
has prevented the flowering of an European 
society. It is impossible for such a thing 
to get going in an area darkened by pass- 
ports and customs regulations. Time and 
again the doctors of political science have 
prescribed some sort of political union for 
the ills of Europe, on the assumption that 
such a union will be followed by a customs 
union, Quite the contrary; the borders be- 
tween countries lose all meaning if the peo- 
ples can do business with one another; which 
is another way of saying, if the states get 
out of the way of society. No political 
union can set up a society in Europe; that 
can only come from uninhibited higgling 
and haggling in a common market place. 

If their sense were not dulled by their 
idolatry, the One Worlders could draw a 
sound conclusion from these two examples; 
namely, that the only way to a world society 
is through free trade. This does not mean 
that free trade alone would guarantee world 
peace, for there are other political institu- 
tions that make for friction, but, it would go 
along way. After all, if the customer is al- 
ways right, how could he be an enemy? 


A Letter to Mr. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous conseni to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an address 
entitled “A Letter to Mr. Truman,” de- 
livered by Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, at 
the Temple, Cleveland, Ohio, on De- 
cember 17, 1950. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A LETTER TO Mk. TRUMAN 
(By Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver) 


Were I inclined to write a letter to Presi- 
dent Truman at this time, when letter writ- 
ing seems to have become a rather explosive 
avocation, I would dweil on two matters: 
First, the manner in which his choleric let- 
ter writing and emotional outbursts of re- 
cent months are affecting his own status and 
that of the American people ia the world at 
a time when, to use his own words, we are 
the leaders of the free world, and the eyes 
of the world are upon us; and secondly, 
about the implications of the national emer- 
gency which he has proclaimed, not so much 
as far as the American people are concerned, 
but as far as he himself and his administra- 
tion are concerned. Every citizen is called 
upon to put aside his personal interests for 
the good of our country. What does this 
spell out for the President himself and for 
those in whose hands are ‘he lives dnd for- 
tunes of 150,000,000 of American citizens? 

The first matter, that of the letter writing, 
is the lesser in importarce by far, except as 
it has revealed an overcharged and uncon- 
trolled spirit which has greatly troubled the 
American people. Long ago Samuel Johnson 
wrote: “In a man’s letters his soul lies na- 
ked.” The soul exposed in Mr. Trumans 
letters of recent date gives very little evi- 
dence of that wisdom and calmness which he 
solicited of the American people in his ad- 
dress the other evening. This has caused 
many Americans to wonder apprehensively 
whether major decisions of the Chief Execu- 
tive in far more serious realms of national 
and international! affairs are similarly deter- 
mined by temper, pique, and resentment, 
and are likewise made in a headlong and im- 
Ppetuous fashion. 

Everyone realizes, I am sure, the terrible 
strains and burdens of the office of the 
President of the United States, especially in 
these dreadful times. No one envies Mr. 
Truman the heavy and nigh overwhelming 
responsibilities which are his. The Ameri- 
can people is inclined to overlook an occa- 
sional outburst of irritability on the part of 
a@ greatly harassed public official. However, 
when this irritability appears to be by way 
of becoming chronic and expresses itself in 
language which is not permissible even to a 
private citizen, there is proper cause for dis- 
quiet and criticism. The President of the 
United States, for as long as he holds that 
exalted office—and it is the most exalted and 
illustrious office in the worla—is never a 
private citizen. He never can dissociate 
himself from his office. Whatever he says or 
writes or does has to a greater or lesser degree 
public significance and repercussions. What 
a music critic writes about Margaret, good 
or bad, is of little importance, of little im- 
portance, indeed, but what the President of 
the United States writes to a music critic, 
or to anyone else, and the manner of his 
writing, can bring a sense of shame and dis- 
may to the entire Nation and make the office 
of the President of the United States the 
laughing stock of the world. 

There is much sound counsel to be found 
in our Bible to which 1 should like to draw 
the attention of the President. The Bible 
counsels men not to give way to gusts of 
anger, temper, and passion. If these ad- 
monitions are applicable to ordinary citizens, 
how much more so are they to men who 
occupy high position, whose every word is 
freighted with consequence. Thus, we read 
in the Bible: “It is the discretion of a man 
to be slow to anger and it is his glory to pass 
over a grievous wrong.” 

One who was himself a ruler of men, 
Koheleth, writes in his book: “Be not hasty 
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to get angry, for anger rests in the bosom 
of fools.” The wise Hillel, likewise a leader 
of men, frequently cautioned his fellow men: 
“Guard your temper.” And the rabbis de- 
clared: “The speech of the wise is always a 
clean and decent speech.” 

Were I inclined to write a letter to Mr. 
Truman, I would in all good will and earnest- 
ness bring these matters to his attention and 
suggest that he do not write letters when 
he is angry, and that all of his letters, like 
all of his speeches, should be checked by a 
second party before they are mailed, and, 
above all, not to make public statements 
“off the cuff.” His latest ad lib about the 
use of the atomic bomb fell upon the world 
almost with the destructive effect of an 
atomic bomb and sent Minister Schumann 
hurrying to London and Prime Minister 
Attlee flying to Washington. 

Our President owes it to himself and to 
our country in these desperate times to 
avoid anything that might cause unnecessary 
irritation and resentment among our peo- 
ple, or that might lower the dignity of the 
high office which he sought and to which 
the citizens of the United States elected him. 
What has happened has not been good for 
the morale of our people and cannot serve 
as an inspiring example for the emulation 
of our youth. i 

I pass on to the second and more serious 
matter about which I should lite to write to 
President Truman. In his address to the 
country the other evening, he summoned the 
American people to unity and self-sacrifice 
because of the grave danger in which our 
country finds itself. “Those of us who work 
in the Government,” he stated, “will do our 
best, but the outcome depends, as it has 
always depended, on the spirit and energy 
of our people.” 

In my humble judgment there has been 
very little wrong with the spirit and energy 
of the American people. They did not fail, 
either in unity or in the spirit of sacrifice, 
either in the First World War or in the Sec- 
ond World War. Whatever was asked of 
them they performed, competently and pa- 
triotically. They gave their sons to the war, 
and their daughters—as many as the Gov- 
ernment demanded. On the battlefields our 
fighting men gave an excellent account of 
themselves, and withdrew from no sacrifice 
in life or blood. Our shops, our mines, our 
mills were adequately manned. Whatever 
taxes our Government imposed upon our 
people they paid. Whatever restrictions and 
rationings were imposed upon them were 
complied with. There never was and there 
is not now any reason to doubt the loyalty, 
the patriotism and the readiness to sacrifice 
on the part of the American people in de- 
fense of their country or their freedom. I 
doubt whether the proclamation of a state 
of national emergency was really required 
to make the American people aware of how 
serious the present situation is. 

The American people is not illiterate. 
They read their newspapers, they listen to 
their radio, they know what is going on in 
Korea; they know what is going on in the 
United Nations. Their sons are even at this 
moment fighting and some of them dying in 
Korea. 

But they, the American people, do not 
make our foreign policy. They did not send 
our armies unprepared into Korea. They 
were not consulted as to whether we should 
go into Korea. According to our Constitu- 
tion, Congress, and Congress alone, has the 
power to declare war and make peace. The 
Congress of the United States was not con- 
sulted about sending our troops into Korea. 
President Truman alone decided this grave 
issue by the simple device of calling this in- 
tervention not a war, but a police action. 
This police action has already cost our people 
40,000 casualties. 
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Cur allies likewise were not consulted. In 
his speech last Friday evening the President 
said that we must work with a sense of real 
partnership and common purpose with the 
other free nations who need our help as we 
need theirs. These partners were ignored 
when President Truman ordered our troops 
into Korea. The question is, Why? 

The United Nations, too, were not con- 
sulted. It is the prime responsibility of the 
United Nations, not of the United States, to 
resist aggression in the world. It was only 
after President Truman launched our mili- 
tary effort in Korea that the United States 
asked for the approval of the United Nations. 
This is not the procedure outlined in the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Why did not our Government wait for clear 
directives from the United Nations in the 
matter of Korea? Why did not our Govern- 
ment ascertain before we moved in who else 
was going along and to what extent and with 
how many troops? Why did we not learn of 
the widespread reluctance of the other free 
nations of the world to become involved in 
Korea, as was later evidenced by the rather 
slim and purely token participation on the 
part of only a few of these nations? Why 
did we not learn about this widespread re- 
luctance before we committed ourselves to 
what has proved to be one of the most costly 
and disastrous enterprises in all the military 
history of the United States? Why? 

The strong suspicion entertained by many 
Americans that the Korean move was in- 
spired by domestic political considerations 
connected with an approaching fall election 
has not been satisfactorily resolved. The 
administration had for some time, prior to 
last June, been attacked and badgered, 


especially by the Republican opposition, with 
charges of Communist sympathies, with re- 
sponsibility for the victory of the Commu- 
nists in China and the defeat of Chiang- 
Kai-shek, and with widespread infiltration of 
Communists in the State Department and 
other Government departments. For weeks 


on end, before the Tydings committee of the 
Senate, wild charges were made by irresponsi- 
ble political gentry and by publicity seekers 
of the type of Senator McCartHy. The ad- 
ministration found itself on the defensive, 
with an important congressional election ap- 
proaching. The invasion of South Korea by 
the North Koreans last June offered a tempt- 
ing opportunity to demonstrate to the coun- 
try that the administration was all-out anti- 
Communist, and that it was ready to strike 
at communism wherever it raised its ugly 
head. It must have been assumed that the 
undertaking would be in the nature of a 
small-scale police action, that it would be 
brief and not too costly, and that the North 
Koreans would take to their heels as soon as 
they saw the American soldiers coming. 
President Truman also dispatched the 
Seventh Fleet to patrol the Strait of Formosa 
to see to it that the Chinese Communists did 
not take over Formosa, thereby intervening 
not alone in Korea, where a clear case of 
aggression could be established against the 
North Koreans, but also in the Chinese civil 
war, where the victorious Chinese regime had 
already been recognized by Great Britain, 
India, and other countries. Along with the 
intervention in China, we also promised to 
send aid to the French in Indochina where 
they were fighting to preserve French impe- 
ria] interests in that country. The adminis- 
tration reversed its former line and per- 
mitted itself to be swayed by domestic politi- 
eal considerations and to be intimidated by 
the rantings of ex Communists, ex isolation- 
ists, pro-Fascists, and cranks of all kinds, and 
maneuvered itself and the American people 
into the disastrous Korean adventure. 

Was it the American people that failed in 
Korea? Why was our military intelligence so 
faulty? Why did it underestimate so cata- 
strophically the fighting numbers and the 
fighting quality of the North Korean Armies, 
to the point where we were almost driven 


into the sea at Pusan? And why did the 
same thing happen a second time, and more 
disastrously, as our soldiers were advancing 
so confidently toward the Manchurian bor- 
der, having been assured of an easy victory 
and the prospect of returning home by 
Christmas? Was our intelligence aware of 
the size of the Chinese Armies on the Man- 
churian border waiting to strike at us? [If 
aware, why were our men, who were so vastly 
outnumbered, ordered to move on to the 
Manchurian border? If unaware, why are 
the military commanders who are responsible 
for this shocking blunder continued in their 
posts to this day? 

Did our State Department know that China 
would enter the war? If it did, what prepa- 
rations did it make to meet it? Why was the 
American people lulled into a false sense of 
security by inspired spokesmen who in so 
miany words assured them that China would 
not fight? If our State Department did not 
know whether China would enter the war, 
why did it take the dangerous gamble to 
move our forces beyond the thirty-eighth 
parallel? Why did it choose to ignore the 
clear declaration of the Chinese Foreign Min- 
ister and of Nehru of India, who warned the 
American people that if we crossed the thir- 
ty-eighth parallel, China would come into 
the war? Why did we move beyond the 
thirty-eighth parallel? Why are we asking 
for a cease fire now when the Chinese and 
North Korean armies are advancing across 
the thirty-eighth parallel? Why did we not 
ask for it when we had reached the thirty- 
eighth parallel? Why did we reject the pro- 
posal of a neutral zone between Korea and 
Manchuria, which was favored by our allies? 

These mistakes, these blunders, these fail- 
ures, military and political, are not to be 
charged to the American people, although the 
American people, of course, will in the final 
analysis, pay the entire cost. These are the 
responsibilities and failure of the Govern- 
ment and of the administration and of those 
outside the Government and in the opposi- 
tion party who provoked the Government to 
hasty action, and of those in Government 
who succumbed to the provocation, who 
fondly believed that an easy-going victory 
against the Communists in Korea would be 
a strong political weapon in their hands 
against the opposition in an approaching 
election. . 

The American people is now being asked to 
give many more billions of dollars to our 
Military Establishment, to build up the mil- 
itary strength of our country. The House of 
Representatives has already voted an addi- 
tional $17,800,000,000 emergency defense bill. 
This will bring our total defense budget for 
the year to almost $42,000,000,000. I suppose 
that conditions being what they are, with 
the President of the United States warning 
us that our homes, our Nation, all the things 
we believe in are in great danger, the ap- 
proval of such military expenditures is a 
foregone conclusion, and no patriotic Amer- 
ican would wish to stand in the way. But 
the American people has a right to ask why 
we received so little in terms of fighting ef- 
fectiveness for the many billions of dollars 
which they gave to the Military Establish- 
ment during the past few years. The Amer- 
ican people has never been niggardly with its 
Armed Forces. What became of the $50,000,- 
000,000 which was given to the Armed 
Forces during the past 4 years? Why were we 
so unprepared in June 1950? 

Before the Second World War, in 1939, we 
spent on our Armed Forces a billion four 
hundred million dollars. In the last 3 
years—peace years, mind you—we spent on 
the average of $13,000,000,000 annually. Yet 
we were unprepared. 

The President said the other evening that 
on June 25 of this year we had less than 
1,500,000 men and women in our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Thirteen billion dollars is 
& powerful lot of money to spend on such a 
small fighting force. In 1941, when our 
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Army and Navy numbered a million and 
three-quarters men, we spent $7,000,000,000. 
In 1950 we were spending twice that amount 
on a smaller Army and Navy and Air Force. 
Is the unpreparedness of our Armed Forces 
so glaringly demonstrated in the Korean 
affair due to the failure of the American 
people to provide adequately for them, or 
is it the failure of the men at the top to get 
a dollar’s worth of defense for every dollar 
paid by the American taxpayer? Have those 
who work in the Government really done 
their best, as the President promises they will 
do in the future? 

I cannot escape the feeling that these 
glaring, tragic failures have been at the top— 
lack of consistency, courage, and statesman- 
ship on the part of our political leaders, and 
blunders, waste, and poor management on 
the part of our military commanders and 
administrators. Theirs is the major respon- 
sibility for the plight in which the American 
people finds itself today. 

There is always the tendency on the part 
of our political and military leaders, when 
their policies or their actions result in 
failure, to shift responsibility from their own 
shoulders to those of the American people. 
Somehow it is always the American people 
who are responsible for all that goes wrong. 

It is proper to alert the American people 
today to the grave dangers in which they 
find themselves, as the President has done, 
but more is needed to meet the dire emer- 
gency—much more. In the first place, there 
must be self-examination at the top level. 
A sense of omniscience is not conductive to 
sound government, nor is impatience and ir- 
ritability with suggestions and criticism, and 
narrow partisanship and a desire to make 
political capital out of grave international 
situations. 

There is in my judgment need for a re- 
examination of our entire foreign policy 
which has been going from bad to worse 
ever since President Truman, on his own 
responsibility announced the so-called Tru- 
man doctrine and pledged our country to 
resist communism all over the world, a 
commitment on which we are simply not 
able to make good and one which our allies 
are unwilling to back up. A reexamination 
of our entire foreign policy is called for. It 
is no loss of face for a government which 
has pursued a policy which has been found 
wanting or inadequate or dangerous to re- 
consider and reexamine and adopt a new 
policy, It is far better to change to a sounder 
policy than to be unchanging in catastrophic 
wrong-headedness. Finally, there is need 
for a reorganization of our Military Estab- 
lishment with an eye to greater economy and 
efficiency. 

Without leadership a people perishes. It 
is to leadership that we must look for our 
salvation, a leadership which will match 
words with action and which will treat the 
American people as mature people who know 
the score. 

In his address the other evening the Presi- 
dent announced four things which the 
American people must do and will do in this 
crisis. I am in perfect agreement with all 
these four things. First, he said, we will 
continue to uphold and, if necessary, to de- 
fend with arms, the principles of the United 
Nations, the principles of freedom and jus- 
tice. Fine. But please, let the United Na- 
tions decide when the principles of free- 
dom and justice are endangered, and what 
should be done about it. That is its busi- 
ness. Let the deliberations and decisions and 
actions be collective—not unilateral. Let 
us not act first and then get the approval of 
the United Nations for our actions. The 
United Nations has assumed the responsi- 
bility of keeping law and order in the world. 
Please, let us not have a private Truman 
doctrine of our own. Let us not do our own 
private policing. Let us not jump into 
Formosa or Indochina or Korea or else- 
where—and there are a hundred potential 
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danger spots in the world—until the United 
Nations directs us, along with all other 
nations, to act. We must avoid not only 

which we are not likely to in- 
dulge in, but aggressiveness as well. Let us 
strengthen the United Nations. Let us chan- 
nel whatever help we can give to the world 
through the United Nations. Let us 
strengthen this international organization, 
which is the sole hope of a stable world to 


come. 

Secondly, the President said he would con- 
tinue to work with the other nations to 
strengthen our combined defenses. Excel- 
lent. But let us be practical about it. Let 
us make sure how far the other nations are 
prepared to go along and how much they 
are prepared to pay out of their own re- 
sources to strengthen their own defenses. 
Of course, they will permit us to help fi- 
nance their military establishments, but 
they may not be willing to use them every 
time we think they should. Let us not drain 
our own resources too far to equip other 
nations militarily. Let us think first and 
foremost and always of our own defenses. 
Again, in our eagerness to organize the world 
against the Soviet Union and line up the 
free nations of the world against Com- 
munistic dictatorship, let us not undermine 
our moral position in the world by allying 
ourselves with Francos and Fascists and 
Titos and Nazis in Europe and reactionaries 
in’ Asia. It makes the Voice of America 
sound hollow in the ears of the world. In 
the long run that will undo everything that 
we are trying to do. 

The President urged us further to build up 
our Army, Navy, and Air Force and to make 
more weapons for ourselves and our allies, 
By all means, let us build up to full strength, 
but let us not bankrupt ourselves by trying 
to arm half the world against the other half. 
Our resources are not limitless. Our Gov- 
ernment is already $257,000,000,000 in 
debt. It is the hope of the Soviet Union 
that we will destroy ourselves through bank- 
ruptcy and sink our military strength into 
the great Serbonian bog of Asia. 

The President finally urged that we ex- 
pand our economy and keep it on an even 
keel. Nothing is more important than that. 
We must guard against inflation through 
greater production, higher taxes, and through 
price and wage control. In this connection, 
an American has the right to ask why the 
President of the United States did not use 
up till now the powers which were clearly 
his to control prices and wages, and why he 
permitted our country to move into the 
dangerous inflation spiral in which we al- 
ready find ourselves. 

These are some of the things about which 
I should like to write to Mr. Truman. [I 
should also like to draw his attention to 
some words which he himself uttered the 
other evening and suggest that in those 
words lies the right direction of statesman- 
ship in these dire days. He said, “There is 
no conflict between the legitimate interests 
of the free world and those of the Soviet 
Union that cannot be settled by peaceful 
means, and we will continue to take every 
honorable step we can to avoid general war.” 
This is quite different from the dogmatism, 
the rantings, and the war-mongering of so 
many others which are so frequently heard 
these days. 

Stalin, too, has declared more than once 
that the Communist world and the capitalist 
world could live side by side in one world. 
Truman does not trust Stalin. Stalin does 
not trust Truman. Hence the impasse. But 
it is clear that only in the direction of cou- 
rageous and continuous exploration of every 


sound of the word “appeasement.” It is to- 


day a tabu device to paralyze thought and 
wise diplomatic action. There should be 
urgent and continuous exploration of every 
opportunity for coming to an understanding 
with the Soviet, a nation which we cannot 
defeat in war any more than it can defeat 
us. 
Our defeat in Korea is not a fatal defeat. 
Bataan and Dunkerque did not determine 
the outcome of the Second World War. We 
are a strong and powerful Nation. We can 
become stronger and even more powerful. 
We are faced with most grave and menacing 
problems, and while we should do all that is 
practical and necessary to build up our mili- 
tary strength, we should bear in mind always 
that the basic solution lies not on the battle- 
field. It will have to be found at the confer- 
ence table. 

Our appeal to our national leadership in 
Washington, which we make in all good will, 
for we are all involved in one common des- 
tiny, is to be courageous and unafraid, not 
to be swayed by partisan political consid- 
eration and not to allow itself to be stam- 
peded by warmongers, fanatics and cranks, 
and by those who would push us into war for 
reasons which have nothing to do with love 
of country. There are those in our country 
who do not want an understanding with 
Russia. There are those even in high Gov- 
ernment posts who are ardently advocating 
a@ preventive war with Russia. There are 
those who will try to sabotage any possibility 
of agreement. These are our real enemies. 
When our President will give the American 
people the kind of leadership they need and 
crave for, the American people will back him 
up 100 percent. The American people have 
always rallied to the defense of their country 
whenever it found itself challenged and en- 
dangered. 


Senate Bill 349 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am just 
in receipt of a letter under date of Jan- 
uary 29, 1951, from the Honorable Doug- 
las McKay, Governor of Oregon, advis- 
ing me that at a meeting of the Natural 
Resources Advisory Committee of the 
State held on January 24, 1951, the pro- 
visions of this bill were discussed. This 
committee is deeply concerned over the 
provisions of title 2, section 215, para- 
graph C of the bill which would seem to 
authorize the bypassing of State, munic- 
ipal, and other local laws and believes 
that for that reason the bill should be 
modified to obviate this undesirable fea- 
ture. The following is a copy of the let- 
ter: 

STATE OF OREGON, 
EXeEcuTive DEPARTMENT; 
Salem, January 29, 1951. 
mn Homer D. ANGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Homer: At the meeting of my natu- 
ral resources advisory committee on Janu- 
ary 24, 1951, certain sections of Senate bill 
349, which related to the construction and 
operation of community facilities and com- 
munity services for defense housing proj- 
ects, were discussed. The committee, which 
consists of the executive heads of State de- 
partments concerned with the development 
and conservation of natural resources, was 
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particularly concerned with the provisions 
of title 2, section 205, in which the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator is author- 
ized, without regard to any Federal, State, 
or municipal laws, ordinances, rules, or regu- 
lations, to do all things which he determines 
necessary or desirable in the public interests 
for and in the planning, acquisition, con- 
struction, and maintenance of housing or 
community facilities. 

“Community facilities,” as defined in title 
2, section 215, paragraph C, include water- 
works, sewers, sewage, garbage and refuse dis- 
posal facilities, police and fire protection fa- 
cilities, public sanitary facilities works for 
treatment and purification of water, schools, 
hospitals and other places for the care of 
the sick, recreational facilities, streets and 
roads, and day-care centers. 

The committee, by unanimous vote, ob- 
jected to the provisions granted to the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator in re- 
gard to public water supplies, public water 
supply systems, sewers, sewage treatment 
works, public sanitary facilities, and water 
treatment or purification. The State of Ore- 
gon has been endeavoring for a number of 
years to remedy sanitary conditions in our 
streams and for public places. It has been 
conscious of the necessity for the conserva- 
tion of its natural resources and for the pro- 
tection of public health and, as stated above, 
planned programs for the improvement of 
water supplies and abatement of stream 
pollution are now under way, and for the 
Government to step in and ignore these 
things will not only disrupt the State’s pro- 
gram but we will lose much valuable educa- 
tion on that subject that we now have. 

The committee feels that it is very much 
against the public policy for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to disregard State or municipal laws. 
Also, the committee feels that if public hous- 
ing is constructed along this line it might 
be some time before we will be able to make 
a clearance and thus we will continue to have 
@ disregard of sanitary authorities. 

It is the belief of the committee that pub- 
lic policy, as expressed by paragraph 8 of sec- 
tion 2, is sound. It reads as follows: 

“Any department or agency performing 
functions hereunder shall, in carrying out 
such functions, consult with the appropriate 
State and local agencies having responsi- 
bilities in connection with the planning, pro- 
vision, construction, or operation of com- 
munity facilities or services, so that, insofar 
as practicable, community facilities assisted 
or provided pursuant @o this act may be inte- 
grated with State and local programs for such 
facilities and services.” 

It is my earnest request that everything 
possible be done to change this act before it 
becomes a law. 

Sincerely, 
Dovuctas McKay, 
Governor, 


FEPC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 8, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, I wish to include the 
following editorial from the January 31, 
1951, issue of the Southwest Citizen pub- 
lished at Lake Charles, La.: 

Wuy Rock THe Sure or STaTEe? 


For a number of years now, the New Deal’s 
Fair Employment Practices Commission has 
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been a hot political potato. The greatest 
opposition to it has come from the South 
and passage of the bill has been effectively 
prevented in Congress. 

The ostensible purpose of the FEPC is to 
protect minorities in competition for jobs 
and to assure them a square deal. What the 
bill actually does, however, is to give bu- 
reaucrats virtual control of the hiring and 
firing in private industry. 

For instance, if the member of a minority 
group—and there are hundreds of these 
groups for they consist not only of persons 
of certain races but also those of various 
political and religious complexions—applies 
for a job as a bookkeeper and is not hired, 
he may, if he thinks he did not get the job 
because of his minority status, take his case 
to the bureaucrats who could force the em- 
ployer to give specific reasons why the com- 
plainant didn’t get the job. And if these 
reasons are not satisfactory, the employer 
can be forced to hire the man he rejected if, 
in the opinion of the Government, he is 
qualified to hold the job. 

Our own feeling is that the proprietor of 
a business is entitled to hire or fire his 
workers as he sees fit and that it is not the 
Government’s business what his reason is. 
If a businessman doesn’t want to employ a 
Negro, an Indian, a Republican, or a member 
of any other minority group, he should not 
be forced to do it or even to be required to 
give his reasons therefor. 

The South has borne the brunt of the 
fight against the FEPC and has thus been 
saddled with the public.opprobrium gen- 
erated by the professional tub-thumpers who 
get paid in money or in votes for their noise. 
Yet there is no real southerner who bears 
any ill will toward the Negro or who will not 
do more than his share to educate him, to 
give him work for which he is qualified, to 
help him get started in his own business. 
And we note on every side that the Negroes 
who are making the greatest progress eco- 
nomically are those who are getting the help 
of the southern white. Precious few of 
them are helped by the righteous orators 
who would exploit their minority status for 
political profit. 

We believe it can be said truthfully that, 
on the whole, the white and colored elements 
of our southern population get along to- 
gether very well. Our Negroes have always 
participated enthusiastically in every local 
civic drive and program to improve our com- 
munity. The white population has volun- 
tarily instituted, and ig largely paying for, a 
program for better educational and sanita- 
tion facilities for our Negro friends. The 
end effect will be that colored men and 
women will continually improve their quali- 
fications for better jobs. The white people 
know this and encourage it. And this effort 
will be continued. 

The passage of an FEPC bill thus is an 
extremely controversial matter and tempers 
will boil if such an attempt would be made 
now. It would seem unwise to push such 
proposed legislation through Congress when 
our entire energies should be voted to the 
far more serious problems of organizing our 
national defenses and guiding the ship of 
state through the shoals of foreign threats, 
It would seem prudent to avoid intense 
wrangling over what are essentially peace- 
time side issues. It should he the logical 
purpose of everyone from President Truman 
down, to do all possible to promote a national 
unity of purpose. 

Yet it is now reported that the President, 
who has failed to get an FEPC through Con- 
gress, will create it by executive fiat, Under 
the cloak of the war emergency, he is pre- 
paring to order FEPC into effect as a wartime 
necessity solely by means of a White House 
order, This may or may not be politically 
astute but the effect will be damaging to the 
Nation's effort for it would breed grave senti- 
ments of distrust in his leadership. 


We hope that the President will reconsider 
the matter or that those advisers around him 
will succeed in him that now is 
no time to rock the ship of state. 


An Irresponsible Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. ECTON. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “An Irresponsible Budget,” 
written by Henry Hazlitt, and published 
in Newsweek for January 29, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

An IRRESPONSIBLE BUDGET 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Senator Byrp was using the language of 
restraint when he declared that President 
Truman’s budget of $71,000,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year was “the very height of 
fiscal irresponsibility.” Mr. Truman no 
longer seems to attach any meaning to fig- 
ures, or even to pledges. He has repeatedly 
promised “rigid economy in nondefense ac- 
tivities.” And he solemnly continues his 
lip-service to “strict economy” in the very 
budget in which, as Senator Byrp points out, 
proposed nondefense spending is increased 
“to the highest level in the history of the 
Nation.” 

Mr. Truman threw in practically the whole 
Fair Deal spending program—compulsory 
health insurance, bigger unemployment ben- 
efits, Federal subsidies to education, includ- 
ing nursery schools, more public power proj- 
ects, including the St. Lawrence seaway, 
more Government housing, more handouts 
to foreign countries for “economic recov- 
ery,” and on top of all this, the Brannan 
farm plan, the year-to-year cost of which 
is indeterminable. 

It may be doubted whether Mr. Truman 
seriously intended this as a budget or meant 
it only as a campaign document—so that, in 
1952, he can tell the pressure groups that 
he asked for everything, and only a niggardly 
Congress denied it. 

The response of Congress to this budget 
was much milder than it should have been. 
Senator Brrp’s estimate that it could be 
sliced by $7,000,000,000 was very moderate. 
Representative TaBEr’s contention that it 
could be cut by $4,000,000,000 was even more 
so. I hazard the guess that with proper 
Federal policies and proper adminivtration 
of spending, the whole $16,000,000,000 dif- 
ference between the proposed $71,000,000,000 
of spending and the $55,000,000,000 of pro- 
spective tax yields could be cut, making it 
possible to balance the budget without in- 
creasing taxes any further. And the result 
could be both more production and better 
defense. 

Mr. Truman still talks of Government ex- 
penditures as if they came out of some fourth 
dimension and bought more things than 
were bought before. All they do is to change 
the direction of spending. What the Gov- 
ernment pays out to Paul it must take from 
Peter. What it spends on Government proj- 
ect X it must take away from unborn or 
unexpanded private projects Y and Z. For 
every speech Mr. Truman makes on how 
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many “new needs” he is meeting by his 
$71,000,000,000 of expenditures, millions of 
mute inglorious taxpayers could make a 
speech on how many old and new needs 
they will be unable to meet because these 
billions will be taken away from them. 

It is not enough for Government to prove 
(though it seldom attempts even this) that 
every dollar it spends meets some vague 
“need” or other; it must show that every 
dollar it spends meets a greater need than 
it would have met if the man who earned 
it had been allowed to spend it on his own 
family or for his own projects. 

Nor should we allow the magic word “de- 
fense” to save a proposed expenditure from 
serious scrutiny. Once Congress permits the 
administration to set up a sacred and un- 
touchable category of expenditures, it will 
find the administration shoving every pro- 
posed expenditure possible under that cate- 
gory. Today “defense” covers a multitude 
of fiscal sins, 

If there is any fiscal responsibility in Cony, 
gress itself, it will return Mr. Truman’s 1952 
budget to him without approval and request 
him to submit a responsible, balanced budget 
with a certain specified number of billions 
sliced off the expenditure side. It will bind 
itself, in return, not to increase by its own 
appropriations either the total or any indi- 
vidual item of this revised budget. But it 
will not bind itself not to make any fur- 
ther reductions in individual items when 
the individual appropriation bills come be- 
fore it. And its separate committees—in- 
cluding the Armed Services and Military 
Affairs Committees—will increase their tech- 
nical and research staffs and make a far less 
perfunctory scrutiny of expenditure requests 
than they have in the past. 


Senator Lodge’s Exposé of Soviet 
Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, an editorial entitled “Too 
Clever for Vishinsky,” published in the 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier of 
November 21, 1950. The editorial deals 
with one of our distinguished colleagues, 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Too CLEVER FoR VISHINSKY 


Henry Cazot Lopce, United States Senator 
and delegate to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, veteran soldier, too, who 
fought for the defense of Russia against 
the Nazis, in his statement last Sunday ex- 
posed Soviet planning, laid bare to the world 
the doctrine that Andrei Vishinsky, Russian 
Foreign Minister, is uproariously setting forth 
in orations. 

Senator Lopce pointed to the declaration 
of the “great Lenin,” as the Communists 
call him, that “a just war is not an aggres- 
sive war but a liberating war which is de- 
signed to defend people from foreign attack 
and from attempts to enslave it, or the lib- 
eration of people from capitalistic slavery”— 
a@ declaration that Vishinsky had incorpo- 
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rated in one of his deliverances with ap- 
. with endorsement. 

Senator Lopce stripped naked, he pilloried, 
Vishinsky as committed to belief that a war 
to demolish the capitalistic or free enter- 

system in the United States would be 

a “just war,” not a “war of aggression.” This 

Communist scheming is not new to the 

Americans but Mr. Lopcz pinned down 
with his own words. 

Were the Russians to begin a war to free 
the Americans from capitalism it would sink 
the Russian people deeper in poverty even 
though the Kremlin were victorious. It 
would reduce the Americans and their allies 


poorer 

In such a war, were it won by Communist 
nations, only the chieftains, the moguls, the 
masters, the overseers, would profit. 

From the Russian point of view all able- 
bodied Americans drawing wages, whether 
bus drivers, weavers, doctors, preachers, or 
presidents of factories, are wicked capitalists, 
oppressors of the people. To Comrade Vi- 
shinsky the 75-cent-an-hour American is a 
capitalistic felon, an enslaver of the masses— 
and Comrade Vishinsky, Comrade Malik, 
Comrade Stalin, and the other whip handlers, 
scourgers in Moscow, are enjoying the life of 
princes of the blood. A czar by any other 
name can live as well. 

Senator Lonce is too clever for a Vishinsky. 
One cannot hide from him, 


Spies and Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, favor- 
able editorial comment continues to 
press for early action on a bill to permit 
the FBI and other investigative agencies 
to intercept communications in order to 
apprehend spies, traitors, saboteurs, and 
disloyal elements in our country. 

The people are justifiably aroused over 
the reversal of the conviction of Judith 
Coplon, a former Federal employee hold- 
ing a highly responsible position. Un- 
less Congress acts promptly, we may see 
the releasc of many other against whom 
the evidence of criminal acts is over- 
whelmins, but who can evade punish- 
ment on technicalities. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include editorials, endorsing a measure 
I have introduced, from the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Press, the Champaign-Urbana 
(Iil.) Courier, and the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Times-Union. The editorials follow: 
[Prom the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press of January 

18, 1961] 
Spires anp Laws 

Congress has passed, at the Justice De- 
partment’s request, a bill authorizing FBI 
agents to make arrests without warrants in 
cases involving espionage, sabotage and other 
felonies. 

Another bill, introduced by Congressman 
K. B, Keatine of New York, would legalize 
FBI wiretapping to obtain evidence against 
suspected spies and saboteurs. 

Both measures result from the New York 
Federal Appeals Court decision which voided 
Judith Coplon’s conviction for stealing secret 
Government information and giving it to a 
Russian agent. The court held that, al- 


though her guilt was clear, Miss Coplon had 
been deprived of the constitutional right to 
due process of law because: 

1, FBI agents, who arrested her without 
@ warrant, failed to prove as present law 
requires that this was necessary to prevent 
her escape. 

2. The Government failed to prove that 
FBI wiretaps led to none of the evidence 
used in obtaining her conviction. 

Present Federal law makes it a crime to 
intercept and divulge communications. Yet 
the FBI does intercept—does tap wire—in 
its work of protecting the country from 
spies, saboteurs and other public enemies, 

It first must get permission from the At- 
torney General, who acts by authority of an 
executive order issued by President Roosevelt 
in 1940. But if information the FBI obtains 
by wiretapping is divulged by its use as evi- 
dence in court, that can give a guilty spy 
— for a successful appeal from convic- 
tion. 

That is a ridiculous situation. 

If FBI wiretapping was essential to na- 
tional security in 1940, it is more essential 
now. It should be legalized. Information 
obtained by this method should be made 
admissible as evidence. And safeguards 
against its abuse, and for the rights of inno- 
cent persons, should be provided. 

The Keating bill proposes that the FBI 
be required to obtain wiretap permits from 
Federal courts, upon showing of good reason 
to believe that information thus obtained 
is necessary to proper investigations. This 
would seem a much better safeguard than 
the present requirement for permits from 
the FBI’s boss, the Attorney General. 


[From the Champaign-Urbana (I1l.) Courier 
of Decem) r 24, 1950] 


Review Wire-TaP Ban 


Heightened concern over the national se- 
curity may lead, it now appears, to a review 
of the use of wire taps as a means of gather- 
ing evidence against spies, traitors, and 
saboteurs. Representative KENNETH B. 
KeaTInGc, of New York, made the first step 
when he introduced a bill to permit Federal 
Bureau of Investigation agents to obtain 
Federal court orders for wire tapping, if 
national security appears involved. 

Some modification of the doctrine which 
bans the use of wir-tap evidenc> clearly is 
needed. Representative Kreatine calls the 
rule absurd and it certainly proved so re- 
cently when Judith Coplon’s conviction for 
plotting to spy on this country for Russia 
was overruled on grounds that part of the 
ev.dence against her was gained by wire- 
tapping. 

The proposed change now becomes a mat- 
ter of practical necessity. As the law stands, 
it permits spies to conduct their nefarious 
profession over American telephones. Gov- 
ernment agents may suspect the tenor of the 
conversation, but are not authorized to listen 
in. 

Permission to tap wires should be doled 
out sparingly, surely, for the private rights 
of the citizen must he guarded. The author 
of the bill, however, has provided against a 
possible danger of too free a use of the 
privilege when he asks that FBI‘men and 
military intelligence agents secure court per- 
mission before using the tapping system. 

Pact is, the average citizen conducts busi- 
ness over the telephone of less importance 
than is ordinarily believed. If his conversa- 
tion was really important, he would protest 
more vigorously than he does the party-line 
systems in use in all rurl areas and in 
many city systems. 


[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union] 
Keatine Biz SHOULD Pass 


A teapot tempest is still raging on the 
question of allowing the FBI to tap tele- 
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phone conversations of suspected foreign 
agents. 

With thousands of American boys already 
lying in Korean graves, we think it’s high 
time to start helping instead of hindering 
the FBI. But many well-meaning persons 
still raise the bloody shirt of “martyred” civil 
liberties at such a suggestion. 

Obviously, no sane person wants to start 
scrapping civil liberties wholesale. From 
Bunker Hill to Wonju our soldiers have 
fought to preserve a system of government 
whose core is the protection of the rights 
of the individual. 

There are inconsistencies in the objections 
raised to FBI wire tapping. For example, it’s 
permissible for an FBI man to eavesdrop on a 
conversation in a restaurant, but he can’t 
esvesdrop on a telephone conversation. 

Police of many States can use wiretap 
evidence on minor crimes, but the FBI can’t 
use it in efforts to guard our Government 
against enemy espionage. 

Representative Kratrnc has introduced a 
bill to remedy the situation. By making 
permission of a Federal judge necessary for 
such wiretapping, the bill attempts to pro- 
tect the public against un ~arranted invasion 
of its rights. 

This long overdue measure should be 
passed quickly. 


Fighting Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, a statement en- 
titled “Fighting Inflation,” published by 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica. The statement is datec January 
1951. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FIGHTING INFLATION 


Since the autumn of 1939 we have been 
experiencing a price inflation which has 
brought about a decline of 43 percent in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, with the 
largest part of this decline taking place since 
the end of World War II. This steady depre- 
ciation in the purchasing power of our money 
has inflicted hardship and privation on many 
whose incomes are fixed or relatively con- 
stant, and it has seriously reduced the real 
value of accumulated savings. The inflation 
which we have already experienced is bad, 
enough, but with the outbreak of war in 
Korea we are suffering an acceleration in the 
upward movement of prices. 

The basic cause of this development is that 
the demand for goods and services by the 
American people and Government, supported 
by a record-breaking volume of money out- 
standing, is running far ahead of the avail- 
able supply at existing price levels. With 
the very high employment of labor and other 
resources which exists in our economy today, 
there is little opportunity for a rapid in- 
crease in national output to meet the ex- 
panding requirements of our military pro- 
gram. To an important degree, therefore, it 
is necessary to divert current output from 
civilian markets to the military program. 
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Under these circumstances, in order to pre- 
vent serious inflation we civilians must com- 
pensate for the increasing demand of the 
Government by restricting our demand to the 
supply of goods and services which can be 
made available at present price levels. 

The 83,000,000 life-insurance policyholders 
have a vital stake in urging upon the Gov- 
ernment that a stiff program be employed to 
fight inflation. This arises from the fact that 
an erosion of the purchasing power of the 
dollar cuts into the value of savings which 
policyholders have accumulated through life 
insurance. As a matter of fact, of course, 
inflation exerts an exceedingly adverse effect 
upon most savers, but it must not be as- 
sumed that inflation will affect only accu- 
mulated savings. The aistory of past infla- 
tions demonstrates clearly that when prices 
rise at a rapid rate they generally outstrip 
increases in wages and salaries and other 
forms of current income. 

Moreover, experience also teaches us the 
lesson that every inflationary boom has ulti- 
mately led to a collapse. An economic col- 
lapse would be disastrous in that it would 
play into the hands of the Communist world 
and would involve in itself a serious threat 
to our freedom. It is noteworthy that Nikolai 
Lenin, the prophet of modern communism, 
held that debauching the currency is the 
best way to destroy a country. 

Alarmed at the rise in prices which got un- 
der way with the outbreak of war in Korea, 
Congress acted promptly in passing the De- 
fense Production Act and in enacting an 
increase in personal income taxes. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Reserve Board and the vari- 
ous Government housing agencies have acted 
quickly to tighten consumer and real estate 
credit. The measures taken so far are com- 


mendable, but they must be broadened and 
strengthened if we are to win the battle 
against inflation. 

We believe that inflation can be stopped 
and held in check if steps along the lines 


outlined below are taken in time by the 
Federal Government. For the present, at 
least, inflationary pressures can be halted 
through the use of indirect controls without 
the need to resort to direct controls such as 
general price and wage ceilings and ration- 
ing. Indirect controls, if stern enough, have 
the great advantage of getting at the heart 
of the inflationary process which lies in the 
excessive effective demand for goods and 
services. They also have the advantage of 
not interfering with the freedom of choice 
of individuals. On the other hand, direct 
controls deal merely with the symptoms of 
inflation without getting at the basic causes, 
and for this reason should be employed only 
as a last resort. Even then, to be effective 
they must be accompanied by powerful in- 
direct controls. 


THE MEASURES WHICH SHOULD BE TAKEN BY 
GOVERNMENT 


The basic reason for the inflation we have 
been experiencing is that our money supply 
has expanded faster than the supply of goods 
and services, so that the key to an effective 
fight against rising prices is a well-rounded 
program by Government directed toward re- 
ducing the active money supply in the hands 
of the public. 

The volume of bank deposits and currency 
held by the public has risen from $63,300,- 
000,000 at the end of 1939 to $173,000,000,- 
000 at the end of October 1950 with a 
sharp increase of $5,900,000,000 occurring 
from the end of March through October of 
this year. Furthermore, in recent months 
money has been turning over at a much 
faster rate. The measures adopted by Gov- 
ernment, therefore, should restrict not only 
the current income of the public but also 
the accumulated money supply. These 
measures should include the following: 

Increased Federal taxation: The military- 
preparedness program in its present dimen- 
sions and all other Government expenditures 


should be carried on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
The taxes chosen to raise additional revenue 
should be geared to cut directly into the 
mass purchasing power which has given rise 
to inflationary forces. 

A broad extension of excise taxes, or the 
imposition of a general spending tax, should 
be given careful consideration. This form 
of taxation is a direct deterrent to spending 
and an encouragement to saving both be- 
cause of the tax itself and because of the 
psychology of it. The tax should not be 
applicable to necessities such as food and 
clothing at the minimum level. 

A further rise in personal income taxes, 
when required, should be levied across the 
board on a straight percentage increase. 
A sharply graduated income tax will fall 
short in yielding revenue and will weaken 
the incentive which is needed for harder 
and more efficient work to increase produc- 
tion. It should not be forgotten that over 
a period of time expanding production is 
probably the most effective way to combat 
inflation. 

When it becomes necessary to place a 
heavier tax burden upon corporations, this 
should be done by increasing the present 
corporate income tax. An excess-profits tax 
should not be employed because it is dis- 
tinctly inflationary in that it leads to 
unnecessary corporate expenditures and dis- 
courages efficiency and increased produc- 
tivity. 

Reduced Government expenditures: As all 
individuals and business concerns will be 
called upon to cut their expenditures dras- 
tically, clearly it follows that all nonmilitary 
expenditures by the Federal, State, and local 
governments likewise should be cut to the 
bone. This requires, particularly at the Fed- 
eral level, a searching reexamination of the 
peacetime functions of Government and the 
elimination or pruning of many activities. 
With the additional demands of our military 
program the burden of Government expendi- 
tures will be crushing without continuing 
to carry many items which were put into 
the Federal budget in the postwar period. 
Furthermore, although our military program 
must be sufficiently large to play our-proper 
role in the preservation of freedom through- 
out the world, at the same time rigorous care 
should be exerted to insure that military 
expenditures are made efficiently and with 
a minimum of waste. 

Tightened monetary and credit controls: 
A pay-as-you-go tax program is the corner- 
stone in the fight against inflation, but it 
is not enough to do the job. Its restrictive 
effects could be defeated by an expansion 
of credit and a resultant increase in the 
money supply, as well as by the spending 
of liquid assets which are now held in very 
large volume by the American people. 

The action which has already been taken 
by the Government to curb real-estate and 
consumer credit is highly commendable be- 
cause much of the current inflationary boom 
lies in the housing and durable-consumer- 
goods fields. While we do not like to see 
housing, automobiles, or any other such 
goods denied to anyone, it is to the best in- 
terest of all of us that the Government re- 
strictions have been put into effect. It is 
imperative that the real-estate and con- 
sumer credit controls be watched carefully 
in order to insure that they have the desired 
restrictive effect, but it is not enough to rely 
solely on selective credit controls. 

The Federal Reserve Board should have 
freedom to employ its general credit-con- 
trol powers in order to exert its maximum 
influence in the fight against inflation, 
Steps which have already been taken by the 
Federal Reserve Board to raise the redis- 
count rate, and its efforts through open- 
market operations to tighten commercial 
bank credit and thus to bring about a rise in 
short-term interest rates, have been in the 
right direction. The same is true of the 
Treasury's recent decision to raise the rate 
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on 5-year notes. The guiding principle here 
should be that the Federal Reserve must be 
permitted to restrict bank credit even 
though as a result interest rates must rise. 
Neither the Government nor the American 
people can afford a policy of easy money and 
low interest rates in a period of strong 
inflation. 

Anti-inflationary public-debt manage- 
ment: Through pukiic-debt management the 
Treasury can and has influenced the money 
supply. Much of the Federal debt issued 
during the war and postwar period is lodged 
in the commercial banks or the Federal Re- 
serve banks with the resultant effect of a 
greatly expanded money supply. During the 
next several years the Treasury will be faced 
with heavy refunding of maturing debt, and 
its policy in managing this debt should be 
directed toward getting a substantial part of 
the debt out of the banking system into the 
hands of savers. 

The constructive effect of this policy would 
be to reduce the money supply in the hands 
of the general public. Any new issues of 
Government debt should be placed outside 
the banking system. In order to accomplish 
these goals, it will be necessary for the Treas- 
ury to make its securities more attractive to 
all types of investors, which means essen- 
tially a higher rate on Government securities, 

Strong wage-price policy: The Govern- 
ment, through concerted efforts by its vari- 
ous branches and by means of appeal to 
public opinion, should strive to prevent 
further developments of the wage-price 
spiral. This means not only the avoidance 
of wage and salary increases designed to 
keep up with the cost of living—it also 
means the avoidance by business of un- 
warranted price increases. The various 
measures of indirect control urged in this 
statement will fail unless at the same time 
the Government, with the cooperation of 
labor and management, succeeds in holding 
down the wage-price spiral. By the same 
token, if the controls urged herein are used 
fully, much of the cause for the wage-price 
spiral will be removed. 


COOPERATION BY INDIVIDUALS AND BUSINESS 


The measures outlined above can go far 
toward fighting further price inflation, but 
in the last analysis their success will depend 
upon a thorough understanding by individ- 
uals and business of the forces which give 
rise to inflation along with the measures 
needed to combat it. With this understand- 
ing the American public and business can 
be counted upon to cooperate with a deter- 
mined program by Government along the 
lines set forth here to fight inflation. 

The main elements of action by individuals 
and business concerns in the fight against 
inflation are clear. Both groups should 
keep their spending for nonessentials at an 
absolute minimum and should bend every 
effort to increase their current savings. Ex- 
isting savings of individuals in the form of 
war bonds, bank deposits, and in other liquid 
forms should continue to be held out of 
the spending stream. Business concerns, as 
well as individuals, must refrain from hoard- 
ing goods. Scrupulous care should be exerted 
by both groups to conform with rules and 
regulations promulgated by the Government 
to control such things as real estate and 
consumer credit. 

Finally, labor and management should co- 
operate in stopping a further rise in the 
wage-price spiral. Real sacrifice by all of us 
is needed to wage a successful fight against 
inflation. The objective is so compelling 
that we must make that sacrifice, and it 
will be made only if effective controls com- 
pel it to be made. 


SUMMARY 

Since the autumn of 1939 we have exper- 
fenced a decline of 43 percent in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, and with the 
outbreak of the Korean War we are now 
suffering an acceleration in the upward 
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movement of prices. The basic cause of this 
development is that the demand for goods 
and services by the American people and 
Government, supported by a record-break- 
ing money supply, is running far ahead of 
the available supply of goods and services at 
present price levels. Eighty-three million life 
insurance policyholders, in the interest of 
protecting the value of their insurance, have 
a vital stake in urging upon the Govern- 
ment that a stiff program be employed to 
fight inflation. The main elements of this 
program, which must be directed toward 
reducing the money supply in the hands of 
the public, are as follows: 

1, Federal taxation should be geared to 
carry the military preparedness program, 
at least in its present dimensions, and all 
other Government expenditures on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. Taxes should be directed 
toward limiting civilian spending to the 
available supply of goods and services at 
existing price levels. 

2. All nonmilitary expenditures by the 
Federal, State, and local governments should 
be cut to the bone and every effort should be 
made to insure that military expenditures are 
made efficiently and with a minimum of 
waste. 

3. Selective credit controls such as those 
to control real estate and consumer credit 
sould be employed as fully as necessary to 
restrict credit in certain boom areas, and the 
Federal Reserve authorities must have free- 
dom to use their general credit control pow- 
ers to curtail the money supply even though 
as a result interest rates must rise. Neither 
the Government nor the American people 
can afford a policy of easy money and low 
interest rates in a period of strong inflation. 

4, In refunding the public debt, Treasury 
policy should be directed toward getting a 
substantial part of the debt out of the bank- 
ing system into the hands of savers, thus 
reducing the money supply held by the gen- 
eral public. New issues should be made at- 
tractive enough to be placed outside the 
banking system. 

5. The Government and business should 
pursue vigorously a policy of discouraging 
further rounds in the wage-price spiral. 

These steps can be employed effectively by 
Government to halt inflation, but only if 
individuals and business concerns coop- 
erate fully by cutting their spending to the 
bone and by increasing their savings, as 
well as by conforming in letter and spirit to 
the regulations issued by Government. It 
will require real economic sacrifice to combat 
the forces of Communist aggression success- 
fully without incurring further inflation, but 
the American public, given sound leadership 
by Government, can be counted upon to 
make that sacrifice. 


The Single Supply Catalog: An Essen- 
tial Conservation Measure in Mobiliza- 
tion Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, recent editorial comments in- 
dicate the impression prevails that noth- 
ing is being done toward the preparation 
of the single supply catalog for the 
Federal Government which was recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission as 
an essential conservation measure. Ac- 
cordingly, I inquired into the present 


status of this work. It is indeed grati- 
fying to report the results of my inquiry 
to the Congress. 

The supply catalog is now 45 per- 
cent complete, by the end of September 
1951 it should be 75 to 80 percent com- 
plete, and the scheduled date of comple- 
tion of the entire work is July 1, 1952. 
Already published in one form or other, 
and available for use of Government and 
industry, are 870,293 items. 

The preparation of the catalog has 
necessarily included a vast program of 
simplification. For example, 1,000,000 
gages of various types have been reduced 
to 186,000, of which 80,000 have been 
cataloged or published. 

In addition to several hundred persons 
working on the stock catalog in Wash- 
ington, there are more than 4,000 
throughout the country. This staff, un- 
der the direction of the Munitions Board, 
is vigorously pushing to meet the sched- 
uled dates of completion. 

In view of the pending world crisis, 
conservation of our resources assumes a 
greatly increase significance in connec- 
tion with mobilization. A most illu- 
minating address on this broad subject, 
delivered on November 29, 1950, at the 
annual dinner and honors night of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in New York by Dr. Howard Coon- 
ley, Chief Conservation Planning Spe- 
cialist of the National Security Resources 
Board, was published in the January 
1951 issue of Mechanical Engineering. 

Dr. Coonley’s paper admirably sum- 
marizes the general conservation prac- 
tices as developed in World War II, espe- 
cially with respect to the supply cata- 
log, and should remove much of the 
confusion in the public mind as to the 
scope of these activities. 

To make Dr. Coonley’s timely contri- 
bution more readily available to the Con- 
gress, the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government, and the Nation at 
large, I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude the full text of the indicated ad- 
dress which follows: 

THE ROLE OF CONSERVATION IN MOBILIZATION 
PLANNING 
(By Howard Coonley) 

Conservation is not an American charac- 
teristic. Our people have ingenuity, adapta- 
bility, and driving power, but we are not by 
nature accustomed to make much out of 
little, to see how far we can stretch the cloth 
which is within easy reach. In short, we 
lack a spirit of thrift. It should not require 
@ war or even a threat of war to make us 
aware of the necessity to save. 

When I sat down to consider how I could 
impress upon this audience tonight their 
responsibility for the conservation that is 
essential if our country and our way of life 
are to survive, I realized that it would be 
wise to turn to our benefactor Noah Webster 
to define the word I am using as my text. 
The result of my investigation was not com- 
pletely satisfying. Noah says: Conservation 
is, first, a process of conserving or preserving; 
second, official care or supervision as of a 
river or forest; third, keeping as of bees or 
domestic animals; and, fourth, making of 
conserves OF preserves. 

The conservation that I have in mind goes 
far deeper than these definitions. In our 
present crisis it is the ingredient that will 
expand the output of our mills and our 

that urgently important addi- 
tional amount which is needed to take care 
of civilian as well as military requirements, 
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and thereby safeguard our Republic and as- 
sure the survival of the democratic nations 
of the world, whether our destiny be the ter- 
rors of another war or the blessings of long 
years of peace. 

Tam undertaking tonight to tell you briefly 
what your Government’s present program is 
in the field of conservation and what is 
proposed for the future. 


SIX ASPECTS OF CONSERVATION 


The National Security Resources Board, to 
which I am giving a substantial portion of 
my time as chief conservation planning spe- 
cialist, is not an operating agency such as 
was the War Production Board. Its responsi- 
bilities and its authorities are limited to the 
area of mobilization planning, to the co- 
ordination of Government activities, and to 
the inauguration and stimulation of such 
activities where necessary. 

Conservation as practiced in World War II 
and as it must be considered in mobilization 
planning may be divided into six broad 
categories. 

First on the list I should place standardiza- 
tion. Perhaps I should combine with stand- 
ardization, specifications, for in Washington 
the two have quite different meanings. 
There, specifications are thought of as sched- 
ules set up for immediate production and 
procurement; standards are rules and regu- 
lations designed for longer-term use. They 
have the framework of permanency. Sim- 
plification is an important corollary of stand- 
ardization. In these areas of standardiza- 
tion, specifications, and simplification, our 
ASME is deeply interested and plays a vital 
role. 

My second category might be stated as 
measures to determine and safeguard sup- 
plies of critical materials. This is a subject 
that should have our complete backing 
whether or not an emergency is threatened. 

Third on my list is the development of 
substitutes wherever necessary and possible. 
This should be the natural habit of prudent 
industrialists. 

In fourth position I place a program of 
salvage and savings at the source. 

Fifth is a cataloging of supplies under a 
system of standard identification to avoid 
duplication and Waste. 

And last but not least I place international 
cooperation in conservation measures. And 
I say last but not least deliberately, for it is 
my firm conviction that lasting world peace 
must be built upon an interchange of goods, 
services, and techniques on a basis of mutual 
benefit and friendly understanding. 

In a brief statement of this kind I can 
only touch the high spots of my subject. Yet 
you should know and I hope you will ap- 
prove and support the measures that are 
being taken. 


USE BEING MADE OF RETIRED EXECUTIVES 


The handful of specialists (I feel I can 
properly call them experts) that are respon- 
sible for the National Security Resources 
Board’s conservation activities have been— 
with one exception—recruited from that 
great group of recently retired executives 
who are still charged with the necessary 
pliysical erergy, and who have the priceless 
attributes of experience and knowledge to 
make them outstandingly valuable to our 
conservation planning efforts. I am letting 
no opportunity go by to recommend to other 
Government agencies that they turn to the 
rich field of the recently retired for the as- 
sistance they need in their expanding activi- 
ties. I am further tempted to pause in my 
thesis long enough to say that it would be 
well, as it may be necesasry, for our leaders 
of business to reappraise their theories of the 
mandatory retirement age for members of 
their organizations. One of the outstanding 
industrial economists attached to a great 
and successful corporation tells me that a 
recent survey indicates the useful years of 
life cf our men and women workers are 
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rapidly increasing due, undoubtedly, to 
greater understanding of proper foods and 
broader knowledge of preventive medicine. 
He predicts that within the next generation 
the period of efficient service will have in- 
creased by 15 years over our earlier estimate. 
I believe it is in a large part due to the wis- 
dom and maturity of our little band of 
“minute men” that we have been so uni- 
versally welcomed by all Government agen- 
cies. 


FUNCTION OF THE CONSERVATION SPECIALISTS 


But to return to the work being done by 
our small group of specialists; our main 
duty is to keep open the channels of con- 
tact with all Government agencies to learn 
what each is doing in the area of conserva- 
tion; to assist wherever possible; to offer sug- 
gestions where they are sought or needed; 
to develop methods of coordination and stim- 
ulation. 

One of the first groups with which I be- 
came associated after I came to Washington 
in March of this year was the Interdepart- 
mental Standards Council. In December 
1949, this Council was set up to coordinate 
and direct the standardizing activities of 
all Government agencies and to prevent du- 
plication and discrepancy. Sixteen Federal 
agencies, both military and civil, are repre- 
sented on this Council, of which S. J. Kaidan- 
oveky of the General Services Administration 
is chairman. 

The conservation planning specialists of 
the National Security Resources Board who 
have wide industrial experience and many 
contacts both within and outside of the Fed- 
eral agencies are very active in the delibera- 
tions of the Interdepartmental Standards 
Council. They have been able to offer guid- 
ance on problems of international as well 
as national scope and to suggest important 
opportunities for developing standards which 
justify the attention of the Council. One 
of their chief concerns is closer cooperation 


between Government and industry. There 
is far too little known by one group about 
the accomplishments of the other in the 
field of conservation, of which standardiza- 


tion is a tool. A group of liaison engineers 
such as the conservation specialists can per- 
form a very valuable function in bringing 
Government and industry closer together for 
the accomplishment of common objectives. 

The most active participation in the In- 
terdepartmental Standards Council on the 
part of the military comes from the Stand- 
ards Agency of the Munitions Board of which 
Col. A. E. Michelsen is chief. This agency 
is another miniature group whose functions 
are similar to those of the American Stand- 
ards Association in that they develop no 
standards but provide the machinery 
through which the three divisions of the De- 
partment of Defense determine what stand- 
ards are to be developed, select the members 
of the committees that do the actual work, 
and pass judgment on the standards when 
they are completed. 

At the present time the Standards Agency 
of the Munitions Board is reviewing several 
of their standards for drawings and drafting- 
room practices and is planning on an expan- 
sion of these standards. In this program, 
we of the National Security Resources Board 
are giving them every encouragement. For 
we can conceive of no conservation measure 
that would prove of greater value to the 
mobilization effort than a unified set of in- 
dustrial-military standards in this impor- 
tant area, Had there been available in 
World War II such a group of standards, 
millions of dollars and hundreds of thou- 
sands of skilled man-hours would have been 
saved. As sponsor for ASA Committee Z14, 
ASME has an outstandingly important posi- 
tion in this area. It is my deep hope that 
some way will be found for Committee Z14 
and the Munitions Board Standards Agency 


to work together on this project, so that the 
standards may be truly representative of the 
best industrial as well as military thinking. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A SUPPLY CATALOG 


I will not attempt to speak further to- 
night on the need of a monthly list of criti- 
cal materials, classified as to their current 
criticality or on the programs of substitutes 
for critical materials, on both of which our 
group is working. It is a matter which I am 
pursuing vigorously. But I do want to re- 
fer to the developments that are under way 
of a supply catalog, to which I referred as 
the fifth on my list of categories. 

Confusion, delay, and unnecessary work 
were experienced during World War II be- 
cause of the lack of a common language to 
describe the Government’s supply needs. 
You all know the now famous story of a 
combat vessel turning 500 miles off its course 
to replace a broken bearing only to find that 
several bearings of the same dimensions were 
on board but stocked under different item 
numbers. At one time, 11 naval agencies 
and 3 Army agencies attempted to solve this 
exasperating problem by each developing its 
own system. Immediately after the war the 
Secretary of the Navy submitted this prob- 
lem to the member bodies of the American 
Standards Association. As a result a stand- 
ard method of testing bearings has been 
agreed upon. Another standard on dimen- 
sions and tolerances is about to be issued, 
and a numbering system is approaching 
completion. The antifriction-bearing inci- 
dent is one of countless though less striking 
examples of the difficulties that have arisen 
because of the lack of a supply catalog. 

The need for uniform Federal cataloging 
has long been recognized. Supply systems of 
Federal agencies have traditionally contained 
thousands of apparently different items 
when in reality many of them were thought 
to be different only because of the lack of 
uniform item names, descriptions, and stock 
numbers. As early as World War I, experi- 
ence showed that the lack of a common lan- 
guage to identify the same item, or similar 
items, used by different branches of our 
Armed Forces, caused duplication and waste. 

A Federal Standard Stock Catalog was pub- 
lished in a single series of volumes from 1930 
to 1935. These volumes, together with the 
supplements that followed, contained only 
350,000 items. Five million items are in- 
cluded in the supply lists of today. Use of 
this first catalog was limited to a few Gov- 
ernment agencies that found it practicable 
to adopt a uniform system. By the begin- 
ning of World War II, most Federal agencies 
had developed separate cataloging systems 
thought to be best suited to their individual 
use. 
Technological advances made during World 
War II flooded the various Federal supply 
systems with so many new items that the 
work of cataloging fell far behind that of 
procurement. As a result, identical articles 
were listed by separate branches of the same 
service under different numbers and descrip- 
tions and frequently under varying names, 
Out of the avalanche of demand for an ade- 
quate Federal supply catalng, facilities and 
appropriations for its development were ulti-‘ 
mately provided. 

The Federal catalog program is at present 
the joint responsibility of the Munitions 
Board Cataloging Agency, which represents 
Military Establishments, and the Federal 
Supply Service, which represents civilian 
agencies. Authority for coordination of the 
program has been delegated to the Munitions 
Board Cataloging Agency by the General 
Services Administration. The cooperative 
efforts of these agencies are expected to re- 
duce the 3,500,000 supply items estimated to 
be in our military supply systems and the 
1,500,000 supply items estimated to be in the 
supply systems of the Federal civilian agen- 
cies to approximately 3,000,000. In other 
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words, the first goal in the cataloging pro- 
gram is to eliminate approximately 2,000,000 
duplicate items. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CATALOG 


It is obvious that the intelligent use of a 
uniform catalog will preclude the purchase 
of thousands of unnecessary items, but that 
is only the start of the conservation of ma- 
terials that can be realized. A decrease in 
the number of items purchased by the Fed- 
eral Government means less demand on our 
industrial capacity and less stress on over- 
worked transportation facilities. It means 
savings in storage space, with a consequent 
decrease in warehouse construction and less 
demand for scarce building materials. It 
means fewer people required to handle Fed- 
eral supplies. It means tremendous savings 
in taxpayers’ dollars. And since a uniform 
catalog system is designed to facilitate de- 
livery of the right item in the right place, at 
the right time, it will save precious lives in 
time of war. 

Under the impetus of the war in Korea, the 
then Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson 
called for greatly accelerated effort in catalog- 
ing items of military supply. In a memo- 
randum addressed to the Secretaries of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, in Sep- 
tember, he asked that within a year catalog- 
ing be completed in certain selected cat- 
egories, that contribute most significantly to 
national defense under conditions of either 
total mobilization or partial mobilization. It 
is estimated that from 75 to 80 percent of the 
items in military supply fall within these 
categories. 

In this work the conservation specialists 
of the National Security Resources Board 
have played an important part. Largely 
through our efforts technical and trade-asso- 
ciation executives are being called upon for 
assistance and advice, with the result that 
the catalog when completed will reflect to a 
large degree industrial practices. When you 
who are active in the industries that are 
still to be covered are requested to partici- 
pate in this important undertaking, I trust 
you will recognize the obligation and the 
opportunity, and give freely of your time and 
experience. 


THE FIELD OF COORDINATION 


Perhaps the most important activity that 
will be undertaken by the National Security 
Resources Board in the field of conservation 
will be the re-creation of a Conservation Co- 
ordinating Committee which proved so help- 
ful in World War II. In September 1942, 
Donald Nelson asked the Undersecretaries 
of the Army and Navy and the chairman of 
the Maritime Commission to appoint repre- 
sentatives to meet with the director of the 
then Conservation Bureau of the War Pro- 
duction Board to discuss ways and means 
of cooperating in an all-out drive for con- 
servation. Later this small group was ex- 
panded to include Lend-Lease, Treasury 
Procure, the Aircraft Coordinating Commit- 
tee, and the Board of Economic Warfare, 
and was given the name of the Conservation 
Coordinating Committee. The deliberations 
of this committee which resulted in broad 
unified programs of conservation were carried 
out with great success and with complete 
understanding and cooperation. Several 
weeks ago, Chairman Symington agreed that 
a similar committee should be set up under 
the chairmanship of the NSRB to include 
representation of all three divisions of the 
Department of Defense, the Munitions Board, 
the National Production Authority, and other 
Government departments and agenices that 
have a major concern with materials, facil- 
ities, manpower, and production. I have 
been spending my time for these several 
weeks visiting the heads of these depart- 
ments and agencies so that the 
and programs of the Conservation Coordi- 
nating Committee should be understood and 
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the ° ‘copriate representatives selected 
when tae invitations from Mr. Symington 
are received. Nineteen departments and 
will be represented. I am happy to 
say that the plan has met with enthusiastic 
approval. 
In this somewhat disjointed outline I hope 
I have given you a preview of a united effort 
to make the most we can out of the materials, 
facilities, and manpower that are available 
to our Nation. The results should be fully 
as helpful in peace as in war. 


A Young German Speaks Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle appearing in the New York Times of 
January 31, 1951: 

A Younc German Speaks Up 


An 18-year-old German youth has become a 
hero of his people. Brought before a Com- 
munist tribunal in East Germany for dis- 
tributing anti-Communist posters and in- 
juring a policeman trying to arrest him, this 
young man, Josef Flade, told the court, “I 
love my liberty more than my life.” When 
sentenced to the guillotine he calmly assured 
his judges that “thousands will avenge my 
death.” 

This act of courage hes stirred all Ger- 
many as it has not been stirred since the 
heroic stand of Western Berlin during the 
Russian blockade. A wave of anger and 
protest not only in Germany but elsewhere 
in the world has now compelled the Com- 
munist regime to commute the sentence to 
15 years’ imprisonment. This means, of 
course, that Flade is likely to be shipped to 
Siberia to die a slower death. But his trial 
and conviction have made a mockery of Com- 
munist freedom and justice, and have 
brought home a warning which, more than 
the anonymous fate of millions, will, by its 
individual impact, make the Germans wary 
of Communist traps. What is more, the in- 
cident shows that even in East Germany the 
Russians still feel the necessity of yielding, 
at least on the public record, to the impact 
of popular opinion when it is aroused suf- 
ficiently. 


Stop That Leak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 8), 1951 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by the Honorable Lindsay C. Warren, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, entitled “Stop That Leak,” which 
appeared in the January 1951 issue of the 
DAR magazine. 

Mr. Warren’s outstanding career as 
a public servant in the. House of Repre- 


sentatives and as Comptroller General 
is known to each and every one of us. 
I recommend his article for reading by 
every Member of Congress and by every 
American. 


I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to 
make approximately 242 pages of the 
ReEcorD, at a cost of $205. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be prifited in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Srop THat LgakK—TEAMworRK IN WASHINGTON 
MAKES THE TAXPAYER’s Dottar Go 
FurRTHER 

(By Lindsay C. Warren) 


The Korcan conflict has rudely awakened 
America from any dream of life-as-usual in 
the immediate future. A strong national 
defense has never been more urgently needed. 
The long arm of military necessity already 
has reached into thovsands of homes. It 
will reach into every home, and touch each 
of us in some way. It will take an even 
larger share of our time aad our effort and 
our money than it has before. 

Americans never have suirked their as- 
signed tasks in any fight. They stand ready 
to take up their belts to back up the firing 
line. They do not stint where their way of 
life is at stake. But they have always in- 
sisted that the time and the effort and the 
money they give freely Le well used, partic- 
ularly where it can mean the lives of fight- 
ing men. 

In these critical days, we should take a good 
look at what has gone before. Now is the 
time to profit from past experience—not 
later. The hard lesson of past mistakes must 
be turned to our own advantage. We must 
search out and eliminate waste, and find new 
and better ways of doing whatever needs to 
be done. Every weapon must be brought to 

One of the most powerful weapons we 
command is our great national wealth. It 
is unmatched in world history. But, great 
as it is, it is by no means inexhaustible. 
Properly harnessed, it immeasurably 
strengthens the sinews of war. Wasted or 
misdirected, it can cost terrible hardship 
and even thousands of lives. It must be 
conserved, and carefully applied. 

These are the watchwords of our leaders 
today. The whoie Government is enlisted 
in the cause. The Congress worked day and 
night to enact wise legislation to provide the 
wherewithal to meet the emergency situa- 
tion. The President has asked extr 
powers to lead us in the crisis. Sweeping 
powers already have been civen him to re- 
organize the executive branch, to consoli- 
date functions and cut off those which are 
unnecessary, and to replace outmoded meth- 
cds with modern ones. Vigorous action al- 
ready has been taken, but much remains to 
be done. It is being done under forced 
draft, to be ready for whatever the future 
brings. 

Mr. and Mrs. Citizen Taxpayer, and all 
the little Taxpayers, have a very special 
interest in all this. Already barely able to 
lift groaning heads under the assault of 
record peacetime spending, they face ever 
heavier going. They look to their Govern- 
ment to see that it is not in vain. 

As Comptroller General of the United 
States and the agent of the Congress, that 
is my vital concern. The General Account- 
ing Office which I head is the Congress’ 
own agency to check on the financial deal- 
ings of the Government. It is the great 
bulwark erected by the Congress against 
illegal and improper spending. Its task, 
and mine, is to see to it that the public 
moneys are utilized effectively, as directed 
by the Congress which controls the purse 
strings. 
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It has been said, also, that the Comp- 
troller General is the personal Washington 
representative of every taxpayer. That is 
an apt expression of my feeling of respon- 
sibility. The fight against waste of the tax- 
payers’ hard-earned dollars is never ending. 
I intend to stay in the thick of it. Hardly 
less than the actual firing line, it is one 
for our children and our children’s children. 
They will be called upon to pay for any 
weakening on our part now. That is why 
readers of this article have a very real and 
personal place in the fight. 

Now, let’s take a look at some of the 
things that have been and are being done 
with the public moneys. One bogeyman 
should be dispatched at the start. It is 
the popular misconception that fiscal mat- 
ters are at best a dry subject, to be avoided 
at all cost. It is, unfortunately, a mental 
block to full understanding of how our 
money is used. At the risk of oversimplifi- 
cation, much of it can be easily dispelled. 

The General Accounting Office—GAO in 
the Government vernacular—is one of the 
three central fiscal agencies of the Govern- 
ment. It is a part of the legislative branch. 
The other two are the Treasury Department 
and the Bureau of the Budget. They are in 
the executive branch. These three central 
fiscal agencies together do for the United 
States just about the same job every house- 
wife does for her home. 

The money to run the Government ts kept 
in the Treasury. It can be paid out of the 
Treasury only as Congress directs, by appro- 
priations. It is spent, or disbursed, by dis- 
bursting officers. 

The Bureau of the Budget prepares and 
presents the plan for use of the money to 
carry on the business of the Government. 
The plan, approved and financed by the 
Congress, is executed under direction of the 
President. 

The General Accounting Office checks up 
for the Congress on receipts and expendi- 
tures. It watches where the money goes, 
to see that it is spent legally. More than 
$40,000,000,000 being paid out annually, in- 
volving 2,000,000 Government officers and 
employees, is subject to audit by the General 
Accounting Office. 

Cbviously, no household budget would be 
worth while without definite knowledge of 
what household income and expenses are. 
The operation would soon collapse. That is 
equally true of Government finances. Yet, 
during my 16 years as a Member of Con- 
gress before accepting the office of Comptrol- 
ler General in 1940, I was forcibly struck by 
the lack of such essential information. No 
one could tell exactly how much was com- 
ing in from where, or how much was being 
spent for what. 

Finding the answer to this perplexing prob- 
lem was one of my first concerns as Comp- 
troller General. The vast expenditures of 
World War II emphasized the need for 
prompt and vigorous action. With untold 
future demands facing us, solution of the 
problem is of paramount importance to every 
American. 

The trouble was readily diagnosed. It was 
deep-seated in the hybrid structure of Fed- 
eral accounting and financial reporting. 
That structure had been built, layer on layer 
and tier on tier, without any coordinated 
plan or supervision. No single agency or 
Office had authority to enforce any correc- 
tive measures. It had just “growed like 
Topsy.” 

With the trouble isolated, the next and 
biggest step was to bring order out of chaos 
in the accounting and financial reporting. 
Simply stated, this means that those who 
receive and spend the money must be shown 
how to set down in their books of account 
clear and accurate records of how much 
money comes from what sources, and how 
much of it is spent for what purposes. Then 
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their transactions can be verified by an in- 
dependent audit. They can be held respon- 
sible for any illegality. The audit is made 
by the General Accounting Office, which, be- 
ing in the legislative branch, is entirely free 
of any dominance or influence from the ex- 
ecutive branch where the bulk of the spend- 
ing isdone. Also, with proper accounting the 
public business can be more effectively 
planned and carried on, and the President, 
the Congress, and the taxpayers can be re- 
liably informed of the state of the country’s 
finances. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget came 
forward to join me in a concerted attack 
on this great task. Together we set up and 
nearly 3 years ago put into actual opera- 
tion a joint program to improve and mod- 
ernize accounting and financial reporting 
throughout the Government. All of the 
agencies were invited to participate as part- 
ners in the program, and have responded 
enthusiastically. 

A special staff of highly skilled technicians 
was set up in the General Accounting Of- 
fice to spearhead the program. They are 
working right in the agencies, in cooperation 
with their people. They are furnishing ad- 
vice and all possible assistance to modernize 
and streamline accounts there and tie them 
in with others and with over-all Government 
accounting. 

Tremendous progress already has been 
made under this joint accounting program. 
Each day brings substantial savings to the 
taxpayers and the promise of even greater 
ones in the future. The program is widely 
regarded as one of the most significant con- 
tributions in many years to economy and 
efficiency in government. 

Although the joint accounting program 
already has yielded valuable returns, the 
work done has pointed up, also, weaknesses 
in the laws on the subject. New legislation 


has been badly needed to achieve maximum 


results. As the designated agency of the 
Congress on these matters, and one of the 
three central fiscal agencies, the General 
Accounting Office proposed such legislation 
in this session of Congress. The Treasury 
Department and the Bureau of the Budget, 
as the other two central fiscal agencies, par- 
ticipated in the drafting and strongly sup- 
ported the measure. 

The Congress enacted a new Budget and 
Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. It pro- 
vides additional means to bring about the 
complete revamping and modernization of 
Federal budgeting, accounting, and financial 
reporting. It is particularly timely as a new 
and potent weapon to strengthen our hands 
against the waste of public funds. 

Some idea of the benefits which will come 
from the improvement and modernization of 
accounting and financial controls throughout 
the Government can be gained from what has 
been accomplished, in a smaller field, with 
Government corporations. World War I 
spawned a number of them, and many others 
were created in the ensuing years. They 
operated at public expense, but were not sub- 
ject to financial control by the Congress. 
Some stayed in existence long after their 
work was completed. For example, one of 
them set up to requisition material for 1917- 
18 airplanes, still was being liquidated 30 
years later. 

In 1945 there were 101 of these corpora- 
tions in what I told Congress was “an un- 
segregated, sprawling crop of Government 
functions and functionaries.” Often their 
charters were wide enough to drive a team 
of horses through. Some of the largest of 
questionable expenditures had been made by 
corporations, What was needed was to bring 
them under financial control of the Congress. 

Congress passed the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act in 1945. It made the corpo- 


rations subject to a commercial-type audit 
by the General Accounting Office and pro- 
visions of law relating to the Federal budget, 
Annual reports of audits are sent to the Con- 
gress. They have helped reduce the number 
of corporations by more than one-third, and 
to persuade them to pay millions upon mil- 
lions in dividends into the Treasury. 

It is not to be thought that the General 
Accounting Office itself has been overlooked 
in the program for greater economy and effi- 
ciency. It is not an office of professional 
do-gooders holding itself sacrosanct from 
panaceas prescribed for others. Quite to 
the contrary, it is the first place we look to 
see if new and better ways of doing our 
own job can’t be worked out and passed on 
for the benefit of other agencies. 

This inward turning of our scrutiny has 
wrought amazing changes. A Rip Van 
Winkle, waking today, would not recognize 
the General Accounting Office of old. Hide- 
bound, antiquated procedures have been 
junked, and modern practices are replacing 
them. It is a continuing process, directed 
always toward greater efficiency and economy 
in our own operations so that we may help 
others achieve the same goals. 

Each day the Office strives to do more and 
more of its growing duties, with less and 
less expense to the taxpayers. War-swollen 
payrolls stood at nearly 15,000 early in 1946. 
That figure now has been reduced by about 
one-half. Yet, at the same time far greater 
and more effective services are being ren- 
dered to the Congress, to other Government 
agencies, and to the taxpayers. By setting 
our sights higher, we are using our ammuni- 
tion in more telling ways. 

The best evidence of the accomplished re- 
sults of this streamlining is the ever-increas- 
ing number of requests and calls for reports, 
advice, and assistance of the General Ac- 
counting Office. In 1 year, more reports are 
sent to Congress than in all of the years 
together before I came to the Office. Close 
cooperation and a helpful approach with the 
agencies in the executive branch have 
brought a similar response from that source. 

Several other laws recently passed are 
scarcely less important, from the standpoint 
of potential economies and increased effi- 
ciency, than the Budget and Accounting 
Procedures Act mentioned previously. These, 
too, are parts fitting into the over-all pattern 
of coordinating and sensibly placing various 
Government functions which greatly affect 
the Public Treasury. 

One of the*new laws is the Post Office Fi- 
nancial Control Act. Under an old law, the 
accounting for the Post Office Department 
has been done in the General Accounting 
Office. One of the basic principles of the 
joint accounting program is that the agen- 
cies are responsible for the keeping of their 
own accounts. Consistent with that prin- 
ciple, this new law provides for the Depart- 
ment to keep its own accounts on a busi- 
nesslike basis, subject to audit verification 
by the General Accounting Office. 

Another one of these new laws is the 
Federal Records Management Act. It im- 
poses on the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices the responsibility of leadership in an as- 
sault on the mountainous stacks and tomes 
of Federal records that threaten to en- 
gulf us. 

The very size and volume of the piles of 
records, papers, documents, letters, reports, 
and the like is likely to completely defeat 
any value they may have had when made, 
Some idéa of. the magnitude of the problem 
and of the task undertaken may be gleaned 
from testimony given before a congressional 
committee by an expert. He showed that if 
just one page were added to each veteran's 
file in the Veterans’ Administration, the 
total thickness of the files would be in- 
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creased by one and a quarter miles. And 
that is the only one of hundreds of agencies. 

This law will provide the means to scale 
and reduce the veritable mountain of Goy- 
ernment records. Its aims are threefold. 
First, what is called the birth rate of rec- 
ords will be controlled. Only useful and 
necessary ones will be created, and those 
will be in proper form. Second, records now 
in being but not serving any useful purpose 
will be eliminated. Third, more effective 
use will be made of those in existence or 
created hereafter which actually are neces- 
sary. 

The approach to the records management 
problem in this act has been likened to that 
which is working so well under the joint 
accounting program. Although primary au- 
thority to guide and coordinate the program 
is vested in the Administrator of General 
Services, all of the agencies also have been 
assigned their own special responsibilities 
and will participate as full partners. The 
General Accounting Office has given and will 
continue to give its full cooperation to get 
this program under way and make it a com- 
plete success. 

So much for some of the work being done 
to realize on past experience in handling 
public funds. All of these activities are cal- 
culated to lighten the load on the taxpayers. 
They will pay handsome dividends in the 
form of real economies of operation and re- 
duced waste, red tape, and duplication and 
Overlapping of functions. 

A great many other lessons, learned the 
hard way, should be kept fresh in our minds, 
They are the waste, extravagance, weak- 
nesses, and ineptitude which plagued us in 
two world wars. If continued or repeated, 
they can seriously impede our defense ef- 
forts, and might end in defeat. With such 
practices rampant, the risks are multiplied. 
They must be rooted up and stamped out at 
all costs. 

The great majority of World War II ex- 
penditures were for perfectly reasonable and 
proper purposes. But some were poorly con- 
ceived and executed; some were wasteful or 
wildly extravagant; some were so utterly ri- 
diculous as to indicate a reckless disinterest 
in the national welfare; and some were actu- 
ally criminal. 

The scandalous waste was so shocking that 
even in the press of wartime business my 
sense of duty forced me to report to Con- 
gress how certain officers and employees were 
dishing out and giving away the property and 
money of the United States with reckless 
abandon. Contracting officers were obli- 
gating the Government for payment of hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars. Many of them, 
of course, were capable and efficient. How- 
ever, some were highly inept and inefficient. 
Some showed unmistakable disposition or 
habit to ignore the taxpayers’ rights. And 
some were downright thieves and crooks! 

Our auditors found these officers allowing 
payments under cost-plus contracts for such 
extraordinary items as vitamin pills, juke 
boxes, and a $225 set of false teeth. These 
were not isolated instances; only the locale 
and things involved varied. 

One aircraft manufacturer used some 
parts to make planes, charging the Govern- 
ment $10,000,000 for them under a cost-plus 
contract. The money was paid out, and ev- 
eryone was happy—particularly the con- 
tractor. That is, until the General Account- 
ing Office auditors came along and discovered 
that the parts actually had been bought and 
paid for by the Government from a different 
contractor. Every cent was collected back. 

Another manufacturer charged the Gov- 
ernment more than $1,000,000 as costs in- 
curred under a cost-plus war contract. We 
found that he had been reimbursed for the 
identical costs long before, under previous 
contracts. This money was promptly re- 
covered. 
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Three files are in my office, pulled at ran- 
dom from many records of war contract over- 
mts. In the first case a single bill was 
overpaid by $135,500. In the second the same 
thing happened, to the tune of $222,000. In 
the third a bill for $20,900 was paid twice. 
The General Accounting Office got back every 
cent in these and thousands of other like 
cases. 

Small wonder that I strongly disapproved 
of the cost-plus type of contract and the way 
it was handled. Everyone was taken care of 
but the Government and the taxpayer. It 
was enough to make the blood boll. I told 
the Congress from my seat it looked as 
though everybody and his brother were out 
to get the Government during the lush war 
years. 

These few examples are not intended to 
imply that we condone or countenance pica- 
yune obstruction. I see no economy in 
spending $100 to audit a $25 item. Nor 
should the purpose and the objectives of 
necessary audit controls be distorted so as to 
hamper an all-out war effort. General Ac- 
counting Office activities during World 
War II were geared to the war effort. I think 
it can be said with full justification that 
they in no way hindered that effort, but, in 
fact, were a real contribution. 

For instance, every cent spent on the Man- 
hattan Project was carefully audited. High- 
est commendations were given by the mili- 
tary on the way it was done. The auditors 
didn’t ask, and didn’t care to know, what was 
being produced. That project and many 
others of highest military priority involved 
billions upon billions of expenditures passing 
the watchful scrutiny of our auditors. Every 
conceivable type of payment and every kind 
of purchase and cost flowed by in an endless 
stream. Not once was the trust violated. 

While on the subject of collection of illegal 
and erroneous payments, the General Ac- 
counting Office is one Government agency 
which pays its own way. It has caused the 
recovery and replacement in the Treasury of 
more than $700,000,000 just in the 10 years 
since I became Comptroller General. That 
is more than two and one-half times the cost 
of running the Office for the same period. 
But even this stupendous amount recovered 
in cash is relatively small beside the untold 
sums saved because the very existence of the 
Office prevents many more excesses. The 
sure knowledge that this independent con- 
gressional agency will examine into financial 
dealings is one of the most powerful of all 
deterrents to improper ones. 

One of the most unfortunate schemes ever 
contrived to short change the taxpayer was 
the method adopted to settle terminated war 
contracts. Long before the end of hostilities 
some people urged that broad concessions 
must be granted to aid in reconversion to 
peacetime production. Cries of impending 
chaos if war contractors were not assured of 
all they might ask for terminated contracts 
led to legislation on the subject that was 
full of holes. Those who propagated it, view- 
ing the profligacy of wartime contracting, 
seemed to think we had best “let the tail go 
with the hide.” 

I appeared before every congressional com- 
mittee having jurisdiction and warned that 
an independent audii; of these proposed bil- 
lion-dollar termination settlements was es- 
sential to prevent tremendous losses. But the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944 left such an 
audit completely out of the scheme of things. 
Iv directed that terminated contracts be set- 
tled by the very contracting officers who, as 
@ class, had clearly demonstrated their in- 
capacity for such an important assignment. 
Worse, it made the settlements final and 
conclusive, 

The act wrote the General Accounting Of- 
fice out of the picture, to all intents and 
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purposes. The Office could not even look 
for or question or collect back excessive pay- 
ments. It could step in only where there 
was fraud, and then only after the settlement 
Was consummated. The limitations imposed 
made it virtually impossible to prove it even 
where it was reasonably certain that settle- 
ments were induced by fraud. 

All that I warned of came about when 
terminated war contracts were settled under 
this act. Practically forbidden by law to 
rectify any of the damage, nevertheless 
the General Accounting Office found out 
enough to show by overwhelming evidence 
that the finality provision in the law was 
a whopping big mistake that was costing 
the taxpayers hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. The percentage of excessive payments 
and fraud reached an unprecedented high 
in the experience of the Office. 

Contract termination settlements for 
World War II are about wound up. It is 
hoped that there will never be a recurrence 
of the costly results of this piece of hasty 
legislation. Such a law never again should 
be put on the statute books. 

There was one unexpected, though per- 
haps small, bonus from the experience with 
World War II contracts. It was the actual 
knowledge gained of the unbelievably low 
moral standards of some officers and em- 
Ployees entrusted with the conduct of offi- 
cial business in a great emergency. 

During the war I informed Congress of 
the dangerous habit of many officers and 
employees who accepted, or even themselves 
sought and solicited, wining and dining and 
expensive entertainment and all kinds of 
favors from war contractors. Such famil- 
larity gives rise to a feeling of obligation, 
at the very least, and has a strong tendency 
to improperly influence those officers in the 
performance of their official duties for the 
Government. Heads of agencies issued direc- 
tives strongly condemning it. But it per- 
sisted among the small fringe which is 
always ready to turn even national peril to 
personal profit. 

Instance after instance has been found of 
former Government officers going to work for 
the very firms whose contracts they had 
handled while with the Government. The 
dealings in these cases are, of course, closely 
scrutinized, but obviously if any illegal or 
improper motive is present the guilty one 
generally has been clever enough and had 
ample opportunity to cover his tracks. 

Existing statutes on the subject have had 
a salutary effect. Unfortunately, they are 
not broad enough to cover the present situ- 
ation, and there has been a recent tendency 
to weaken them, particularly in wartime 
when they are most needed. Of course, no 
one would urge a law to penalize perfectly 
legal and ethical steps of Government em- 
ployees to obtain private employment, or of 
private industry to obtain qualified em- 
ployees. What should be guarded against 
are set-ups of the kind which are contrived 
at the expense of or risk of loss to the tax- 
payers. 

After careful consideration of all phases 
of this matter, upon the sprcial request of 
a United States Senator, I recently sub- 
mitted suggestions for legislation designed 
to strengthen the law in this respect, while 
at the same time not in any way hampering 
normal and legal business activities. 

These are a few of the miore important 
things I have learned in over a quarter of a 
century in Washington. They are facts, 
pure and simple. They are not offered or in- 
tended to imply any undue criticism, or any 
pride of accomplishment. They will have 
served their purpose, and more, if from them 
we have gained the knowledge to save each of 
our taxpayers just a few dollars on his or 
her yearly tax bill. 
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Price Fixing Is An Economic Narcotic— 
The Record Proves It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am enclos- 
ing a letter that appeared recently in 
the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald. 

In six paragraphs the writer has 
summed up the high lights of price- 
fixing attempts over 4,000 years of 
history. 

As he indicates, price fixing has never 
worked. As a hot war economic nar- 
cotic, it may have merit. Under current 
conditions, it is at best a pious humbug; 
at worst, a cunning betrayal of trusting 
and patriotic citizens. 

VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
CONTROLS 

The history of controls is a record of 4,000 
years of enslavement. Hammurabi (2285- 
2242 B. C.) had wage controls for boatmen, 
reapers, threshers, shepherds, laborers, ar- 
tisans, bricklayers, tillers, stone cutters, milk- 
men, and carpenters. He regulated builders’ 
fees and warehousing, and rentals of cows 
in milk, calves, oxen, wagons, freight and 
Passenger boats. He brought nothing but 
poverty, destitution, and high taxes to the 
land between the two rivers. 

The Hittite code (1350 B. C.) attempted to 
establish wage and price control but they had 
to be abolished. Henry III and George II 
tampered with the prices of grain and bread 
until an indignant Parliament kicked the 
royal edicts out the window. Edward II tried 
to control the production of seafood with 
the result that all fish disappeared from the 
markets of the British Isles. 

France tried to put under fron control 39 
necessities of life through the Committee of 
Public Safety. The law had under national 
compulsion “all who help handle, transport, 
and retail products of prime necessity.” The 
people resisted these compulsions. Finally 
the battle became so violent that a counter- 
revolution took place, and on July 23, 1794, 
Robespierre, Saint-Just and Couthon were 
beheaded as enemies of the people. 

The Roman Emperor Diocletian tried the 
same game. His words read like Truman 
talks. Diocletian’s system was based on the 
highest motives of making the whole nation 
participate “in the blessings of that peace for 
which we have laboriously striven.” It was 
necessary for the rulers like watchful parents 
of the whole human race to help the people 
from above. Finally on May 1, 305 A. D., the 
Romans gave Diocletian a swift kick in the 
pants. The previous partial controls of Ti- 
berius, Commodus, and Alexander Severus 
also ended in fai)ure. 

A little perusa) of American history shows 
we tried controls as far back as the Rev- 
olutionary War. On April 8, 1778, the Con- 
tinental Congress record states: “It hath been 
found by experience that limitation on the 
prices of commodities is not only ineffective 
for the purpose proposed, but likewise pro- 
ductive of very evil consequences to the great 
detriment of the public service and grievous 
oppression of individuals.” 

There must be some other answer besides 
regimentation. 

RUSSELL KEININGHAM, 
Richmond, Va. 
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An Outstanding Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr, HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include three short articles from the 
annual progress edition of the Spokane 
Spokesman Review. 

This year’s progress edition is truly 
journalistic and printing art. All of the 
stories are short and very comprehensive. 
Each page is richly illustrated in full 
color. 

The three articles included are short 
subjects with which, by their nature, 
Members of Congress are familiar and 
should prove interesting. 


Wortp’s Most UsErvut RIVER 


Key to the economic development of the 
Pacific Northwest, including its inland em- 
pire, is Columbia River. 

This stream and its tributaries drain 259,- 
000 square miles, of which 220,000 square 
miles are within the United States. The 
other portion constitutes the southeastern 
corner of British Columbia. 

That part of the Columbia Basin east of 
the Cascade Mountains comprises about 
240,000 square miles, depending on the ex- 
act spot between Bonneville Dam and The 
Dalles where the line is drawn. 

Waters of this basin were used to turn 
gristmill and sawmill wheels more than & 
century ago. Hydroelectric development 
came in the late 1880's, first on Spokane 
River. 

Spokane, less than 15 years old at the 
time, was one of the first really electrified 
cities in the United States, and the first in 
the West 

Waters were used for irrigation early in 
the last half of the nineteenth century, the 
Walla Walla Valley being the cradle of this 
development. 

Mormon settlers from Utah also introduced 
irrigation into the Salmon River country. 

Steamboats plied the rivers and many of 
the lakes long before railroads penetrated 
this part of the country. 

First surveys of the Army engineers, look- 
ing toward development of the Columbia's 
main stream as far up as the international 
boundary, had navigation as the primary 
consideration, power as a secondary objec- 
tive, and irrigation only as an incidental 


But in the last 35 years a program for 
comprehensive development of the basin has 
been shaping up, finally coming into official 
recognition as a joint project of the several 
States, the Army engineers, and the Interior 
Department's Bureau of Reclamation. 

It embraces power, irrigation, navigation, 
flood control, and fisheries. 

Several ideas have been advanced as to 
how this over-all objective may best be ac- 
complished. They include an improved vol. 
untary association of interests such as now 
exists, an interstate and international com- 
pact under congressional sponsorship, a Fed- 
eral authority or administration, and a 
superdistrict similar to the hundreds of dis- 
tricts that have already reclaimed 3,700,000 
acres between the Cascades and the Rockies. 

The number of separate projects grows 
from year to year as new possibilities are 
recognized, so that any estimate of the po- 


tential irrigated acreage or the possible 
power development is subject to change with 
every scientific advance. 

A few years ago, for instance, the ultimate 
goal was 8,500,000 irrigated acres, and 30,- 
000,000 kilowatts of electrical energy. 

But both figures may be revised upward 
by a few simple devices such as sprinklers 
for irrigation (see page 24, part 4), and ar- 
rangements by which water already used for 
irrigation may be dropped through numerous 
small plants to produce still more juice. 

These possibilities involve another contro- 
versial question—to what extent revenues 
of power may be used to subsidize reclama- 
tion projects in which the farmers could 
hardly charge enough for their products to 
make the irrigation installations profitable 
by themselves. 

That also brings in a question as to uni- 
form power rates. 

More than 130 big and little dams now 
pour juice into a power pool that extends 
from central Utah to the British Columbia 
coast. 

The Federal and municipal systems, pub- 
lic utilities and private industrial plants al- 
ready joined into that Northwest power grid 
aid. each other by displacements of electrical 
energy rather than by transmission over 
long distances. 

The installations, including several steam 
plants, extend far beyond *he Columbia 
Basin itself—into the Missouri Basin in Mon- 
tana, into the Salt Lake Basin in Utah, and 
to the swift-flowing short rive’ 3 of the Wash- 
ington and British Columbia coasts. 

Power hook-ups with California hydroelec- 
tric systems are considered probable within 
the next 5 years. 

Even before that, the independent systems 
on Kootenay River in British Columbia are 
likely to be added to the grid. 

Existing power plants in the Northwest 
grid develop a total of 5,300,000 kilowatts, 
of which more than 3,000,000 kilowatts are 
within the basin. 

Plants now under construction or author- 
ized—including a few that have hard sledding 
because of objections by fisheries or other in- 
terests—will add about 3,750,000 kilowatts. 

That includes a Washington Water Power 
Co. proposal at Cabinet Gorge, on Clark 
fork of the Columbia (Pend Oreille River), 
Just below the Idaho-Montana State line. 

Idaho Power Co. and Montana Power Co, 
are also building new plants in their respec- 
tive areas, mostly on the upper Snake River, 
a tributary of the Columbia, and on the 
upper Missvuri. 


One Dozen INTERNATIONAL RIVERS 


Twelve rivers cross the international 
boundary between the Rockies and the Cas- 
cades—three of them more than once. 
Farthest west is the Similkameen, which 
rises in Washington, flows north across the 
line and returns after receiving the waters 
of the American-sourced Pasayten and Ash- 
nola. The Okanogan, which rises more than 
100 miles north of the border, receives the 
Similkameen at Oroville, Wash. Kettle River, 
rising at Mount Monashee, 80 miles above the 
border, crosses the line thrice—at Ferry, 
Danville, and Laurier. The main Columbia 
crosses the line between Waneta, B. C., and 
Boundary, Wash., just below the mouth of 
the Pend Oreille, which has crossed into 
Canada some 1 mile east. Kootenay rises 
in Canada, enters the States at Gateway, 
Mont., and leaves at Porthill, Idaho. Two of 
its tributaries, the Yak and Moyle, rise in 
the Dominion and enter the States. Another, 
Wigwam River, rises in the States and flows 
into Canada. Finally, Flathead River rises in 
the Canadian Rockies and enters the United 
States, and as it is the principal branch of 
the Pend Oreille, it might be said to cross 
the border twice. Creeks and minor forks 
would meke the list even longer. 
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Ons Hunprep AND EIcHTy BILLion Boarp 
Peer GRowING 


Thirteen billion board feet of Idaho white 
pine extend from the eastern suburbs of 
Spokane, across Idaho into Montana and 
southward about to Kooskia, Idaho. 

Washington has about a billion feet, Mon- 
tana half as much again. The rest is in 
Idaho. It is the greatest stand of white 
pine on earth, 

Yet this is only about 8 percent of the 
standing timber of the inland empire, esti- 
mated by forest and lumber company experts 
as 180,000,000,000 board feet of potential 
houses, bridge timbers, pole lines, furniture, 
apple boxes, packing cases, ships and tooth- 
picks—not to mention paper such as that 
on which these words are printed. 

Taking the region as a whole, new timber 
is being grown as fast as ripe timber is cut. 
Literally, these forests are eternal. Trees 
are cut, but the forests under intelligent 
logging practices and the expanding sus- 
tained yield program will reseed themselves 
and last forever. 

“Boxing the compass” from the gorge 
where the Columbia breaks through the 
Cascades, you find the Ponderosa pine divid- 
ing the landscape with the Douglas fir. The 
latter is predominantly a coast tree, but 
grows also on the east side of the Cascades, 
up through the Okanogan and across the 
Canadian line. 

Larch becomes an important factor in 
Ckanogan County. Ponderosa continues 
eastward almost to the Idaho line, mixed in 
with cedar, hemlock, and the true firs. 
Typical operation is Columbia Lumber Co. 
at Kettle Falls, Wash., which cuts 80 percent 
Ponderosa, 20 percent larch and fir. 

Yakima county has better than 9,000,- 
000,000 feet of standing softwood, Okanogan 
about the same. 

In Montana, Flathead and Lincoln in the 
northwest corner have better than 20,000,- 
000,000 feet together. 

Idaho’s leading timber counties are Clear- 
water and Idaho, with about 25,000,000,000 
board feet between them. 

Swinging west into Oregon, you find about 
30,000,000,000 board feet in the Blue Moun- 
tains, where Ponderosa pine predominates, 
and some of the area’s largest mills are 
situated. 


The California Tie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
editorial by Gus Norwood, executive sec- 
retary of the Pacific Northwest Public 
Power Association, together with a letter 
to Mr. Ford Northrop from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and Mr. Northrop’s 
reply: 

[Prom the Pacific Northwest Public Power 
Bulletin) 
Wat Wit Br THe Price? 

The Bureau of Reclamation’s proposed Cal- 
ffornia intertie appears to have appreciable 
economic, engineering and national defense 
merit. However, the Bureau uses these rea- 
sons merely as camouflage to hide the real 
purpose of exacting a large toll gate profit 
which will subsidize the Central Valley pro- 
ject at the Northwest power user’s expense, 
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The Bureau now sells Shasta power to 
Pacific Gas & Electric at 5.2 mills average 
and that company is a fairly willing customer 
in order to insure that no other customer 
steps in. 

The 138-mile, 230,000-volt Klamath Falls- 
Shasta intertie would cost $6,000,000 on which 
operating expense, interest, amortization, and 
line losses might run 8 percent or $480,000 
per year. If the line carries 600,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours southward each year, the Bu- 
reau’s cost would be only 0.8 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour or at most 1.0 mill. Since Cali- 
fornia rivers are low or dry in summer when 
irrigation pumping peaks demand the most 
power, the Bureau would be able to sell all 
Northwest summer dump as firm power and 
obtain at least 5.2 mills, and by taking off 
1.00 mill for its costs, the Bureau could pay 
Bonneville Power Administration 4.2 mills 
for each kilowatt-hour at the California 
boundary. In light of these facts the Bu- 
reau’s offier to pay the Northwest only 1.55 
mills is ridiculous and outrageous. 

But that is not all. Last year the Bu- 
reau’s powerful lobby killed the authoriza- 
tion of Hells Canyon dam as a Corps of Engi- 
neers project. And furthermore the Bureau 
intends to kill the authorization of Hells 
Canyon dam unless a huge subsidy is pro- 
vided from power for the Mountain Home 
irrigation project. The Bureau’s plan is to 
have the Northwest absorb the artificially 
high priced Hells Canyon power by increas- 
ing the $17.50 (the Bureau never did like this 
low rate) wholesale rate. Then the North- 
west is expected to transmit Hells Canyon 
power 400 miles, absorb line losses and down- 
price the power at the California boundary 
to 1.55 mills thereby enabling the Bureau to 
clean up a net profit of 26.5 percent annually 
on the $6,000,000 intertie in addition to a 
similar profit at the dam. No private power 
company has ever made such outrageous 
toll gate charge proposals. 

The Pacific Northwest needs the revenue 
from the California intertie or from an 
equivalent summer industrial load in order 
to keep wholesale BPA rates from jumping 
at least 20 percent in 1954. ’ 

But the Northwest should insist on at 
least 2.5 mills per kilowatt-hour at the 
California boundary for another reason, 
namely, as a partial safeguard against de- 
veloping in the Bureau or in the Interior De- 
partment (in which the Bureau is the domi- 
nating force) any notion of squatter’s rights 
on Northwest power. It is still our power 
and the Bureau can take it or leave it at 
the price desired by Northwest people. 

This whole situation, particularly as it 
illustrates the Bureau’s domination over the 
Interior Department, suggests the need for 
asking Congress to amend the Bonneville 
Act to make the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration a business-type, power wholesaling 
corporation independent of the Interior De- 
partment, ‘ 

We also think the Army should build Hells 
Canyon Dam. 


My Dear Mr. NortHrop: I have recom- 
mended to the President that the Federal 
budget for fiscal year 1952 include » request 
for authority and funds for construction by 
the Bureau of Reclaniation of a 230,000-volt 
electric transmission line, which will con- 
nect the Bureau’s Shasta project in Cali- 
fornia with the Columbia River Power Sys- 
tem. 

I call this matter to your attention pur- 
suant to my conversations with you in 
Everett, Wash., on March 29, 1950. You will 
recall on that occasion we discussed the mat- 
ter of this interconnection in some detail. 
At that time I told you that it was not my 
intention to seek authority for this intertie 
in the immediate future, and that I would 
communicate to you promptly any change of 
policy in this regard. 


During the past few months interna'ional 
developments have made it necessary to re- 
consider this matter in the light of our 
rapidly developing defense requirements. 
Accordingly, the Defense Power Administra- 
tion, which has been established within the 
Interior Department, has made a careful 
study of the Oregon-California interconnec- 
tion, and has certified it as essential to the 
defense power program. The President is rec- 
ommending authorization by the Congress as 
a defense measure. 

The Oregon-California interconnection will 
provide relief to the serious power shortage 
that exists, and will continue for some time 
to exist, in the Pacific Northwest. This area 
will have important defense industries de- 
pendent, to the extent of approximately 
300,000 kilowatts, upon interruptible power. 
In order to advance the production of alumi- 
num, magnesium, and other metals and 
chemicals, including additional aluminum 
plant capacity scheduled for the region, the 
interruptible power supplies should be made 
firm as rapidly as possible, and additional 
firm power supplies should be provided. The 
Oregon-California interconnection will make 
substantial contributions to these objectives. 

Specifically, the Northwest power pool will 
gain 200,000,000 to 400,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
for a 6 months’ low-water period through the 
flow of steam energy from California, to be 
delivered over the Oregon-California inter- 
connection. On a 12 months’ basis, the kilo- 
watt capacity to the Northwest will be in- 
creased on the order of 100,000 kilowatts. 
There will be gains of similar magnitude in 
the California area through the displacement 
of oil-fired steam generation by unusable 
exces. hydro from the Columbia River sys- 
tem. There will be a still further gain in 
revenues accruing to the Federal Govern- 
ment from the sale of energy which otherwise 
would be unsold. 

These are benefits which cannot be over- 
looked from a defense standpoint. Without 
them possible curtailment of power deliveries 
in the Pacific Northwest could be much more 
drastic than otherwise would be necessary. 

As you know, I have been fully conscious 
of the concern which some interests in the 
Northwest have felt relative to the policy 
implications arising from the construction of 
this line. However, I believe pending defense 
power-load developments in the region 
should provide a basis for considerable 
reassurance. 

I shall be pleased to have any comments or 
suggestions you may have to offer on this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


PRESIDENT NorTHROP DraFts NWPPA REPLY ON 
INTERTIE 


My Dear SECRETARY CHAPMAN: I very much 
appreciate your January 4 letter, in which 
you indicate that the Defense Power Ad- 
ministration and the President have made a 
determination that a 230,000-volt intertie 
between the Columbia River Power System 
and the Shasta project is essential to the na- 
tional defense. 

On this subject I have noted (1) the 
Federal Power Commission report dated 
February 1950; (2) the address of Mr. William 
Dittmer, of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion at the Eugene meeting of the BPA Ad- 
visory Council on April 29, 1948; (3) the ad- 
dress of Mr. Ben Creim, then Regional Power 
Manager, United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Sacramento, at the Port Angeles con- 
vention of the Northwest Public Power Asso- 
ciation on August 12, 1948; and (4) the ad- 
dress of Mr. Holland H. Houston, engineer for 
the Public Service Commission of the State of 
Washington, at that same convention and as 
later published in the November 1948 issue 
of Electrical West. 
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On the basis of this information there 
would appear to be an appreciable hydro- 
logical and electrical load diversity between 
the central California power system and the 
Northwest power pool. However, it is also 
appreciated that the load centers of the two 
power systems are separated by great dis- 
tances, and that these diversities, appreciable 
as they appear today, will be considerably less 
in the future as there is a leveling off of the 
differences between power resources and loads 
within each power system. 

Four factors appear to be in operation to 
reduce the present diversities: (1) As the 
central California system becomes more de- 
pendent on steam generation, the hazard of 
a dry year will diminish; (2) it is apparent 
the winter peak and energy loads in central 
California are rapidly overtaking the tradi- 
tional summer peak caused by irrigation 
pumping; (3) as the Pacific Northwest adds 
upstream reservoir storage, the seriousness 
of a low-water year will lessen; and (4) the 
growth of Northwest irrigation loads and in- 
terruptible industrial loads will reduce sum- 
mer surplus energy. I am not in the best 
position to fully evaluate the effects of these 
factors in reducing the diversities between 
the two regions on the economic feasibility 
of an intertie or on what might be the proper 
period for amortizing the cost of the new 
facilities. 

In thinking how best to define the rela- 
tionships which would be involved in inter- 
regional power transfers, I would like to 
submit the following principle as a premise: 
Just as there have developed in each river 
basin certain Mparian rights and a right to 
the consumptive use of water, and just as 
such use of water within each region has 
become recognized as being the best use in 
the national interest, so also the rights of 
each region to prior use of its power must 
be regarded as the proper index of how such 
power can best be used in the national 
interest. Thus, the regional and national 
interests are identical. 

In order to provide reasonable protection 
to the Pacific Northwest in regard to its 
greatest resource, namely, low-cost power, I 
trust that those who draft the necessary 
enabling legislation will give consideration 
to the following: 

1. That this line shall not be authorized 
without prior establishment of at least the 
governing principles and policies which will 
apply to power transactions and financial 
accounting for benefits and obligations. 

2. That no power shall be exported from 
either region if that power can be used 
within the region in which it was generated, 
and in any case that no prime power be ex- 
ported. 

3. That power scheduling shall be on a day 
to day basis only, and that any contracts 
entered into which may depend on imported 
power shall provide that the prower is inter- 
ruptible. 

4. That exported Northwest power shall 
be priced at the California boundary on the 
basis of the market value at the point of 
consumption in California less allowance for 
line ldsses and carrying charges on the fa- 
cilities in California. Under present power 
marketing conditions, Northwest power shall 
be considered worth not less than two and 
one-half (2.5) bills per kilowatt-hour at the 
California boundary. 

In stating the position of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Mr. Ben Creim, in his August 
12, 1948, Port Angeles address, gave as one 
of the purposes of the Oregon-California 
intertie “an improvement in the basic feasi- 
bility of the very necessary Central Valley 
Project (the repayment schedule for which 
was predicated on oil at a dollar a barrel).” 

I would like to state as a matter of record 
that the Northwest Public Power Association, 
through resolution of its Board of Trustees, 
does not subscribe to the use of power 
revenues for subsidizing irrigation. Rather 
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our view, like that of the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission, is that the 
full benefits from the power resources of a 
region shall accrue to the power users of 
that region. 

The Federal Power Commission report on 
the intertie states: “Under normal condi- 
tions, the transfer of firm power from Cali- 
fornia to the Pacific Northwest would not 
be economic, owing to the relative high 
cost of hydro power with its steam support 
in California. It was concluded, therefore, 
that only secondary or steam-replacement 
power should be considered in this study.” 
From this statement it would appear that 
instead of delivering steam generated energy 
from California to the Northwest as you pro- 
pose it would be more advantageous to build 
a steam plan near the Northwest load cen- 
ter, which could be assumed to be the lower 
Columbia River area. Thus there would be 
saved the higher costs due to transmission 
capital outlay and large energy losses, and 
the use of critical materials required in the 
construction of transmission facilities. A 
steam plant near a load center is a valuable 
factor in furnishing continuity of service as 
well as eliminating much of the cost of trans- 
mission. It is my belief that a steam plant 
can be built in approximately the same 
length of time that is required to construct 
an industrial plant which would be engaged 
in the production of materials and equip- 
ment needed for war purposes. 

Before making final plans for construc- 
tion of the intertie, which would use scarce 
materials and manpower, re should be 
full explanation of how delivery of energy and 
payment for the same will be handied. The 
Bureau of Reclamation has no steam genera- 
tion plants, therefore it must be assumed 
that the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. will 
furnish energy to a California power pool. 
The company must first state that it can and 
will supply energy, and second that the 
price will be equal or less than the cost of 
steam energy at the Northwest load center. 

I understand that the Shasta Dam res- 
ervoir has never been full. This would indi- 
cate the Bureau does not have any, or at 
least very litle, hydro which it could spare. 

In considering the possibility of sending 
200,000,000 to 400,000,000 kilowatt-hours over 
a 6-month low-water period to the North- 
west from California, I am reminded, for 
comparison, that our small electric system of 
Eugene sold in 1950 to its general retail cus- 
tomers the total of 203,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 

Mr. Holland H. Houston points out in his 
address, that, at the historical rate of in- 
crease in use of power the optimistic hydro 
potential of the Northwest will be exhausted 
by the year 1972. When it is considered that 
two decades is a short time in the life of the 
Northwest, and that it takes from 4 to 6 
years’ time to build a major hydro plant, it 
is not to be wondered that the people of the 
Northwest are concerned about their most 
important resource. Long before the year 
1972, consideration must be given to pre- 
paring for dry years through the building of 
steam plants. Should not now be the time 
to build a steam plant in a Northwest load 
center? 

If the full beneiit of the intertie could be 
assured to the power users of the respective 
regions on a fair and understanding basis, 
there would undoubtedly be greater support 
for the advantages which this interconnec- 
tion might give, and there would be less op- 
position because of fears in the minds of 
Northwest people that some of their most 
valuable resource, low-cost power, would be 
lost to the region. 

I thank you for the opportunity of com- 
menting on your proposals and explanations. 

Respectfully yours, 
FP. Forp NoRTHROP, 
President, Northwest Public Power 
Association, 
JaNvuaRY 19, 1951. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 5, 1951 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein the follow- 
ing editorial from the Carroll County In- 
dependent, published in Center Ossipee, 
N. H., Friday, February 2, 1951, entitled 
“There Should Be One Basic Policy”: 

Tuere SHoutpD Be One Basic Po.Licy 


There is more argument and uncertainty 
about the present draft laws and status of 
men subject or not subject to draft than per- 
haps any one phase of our current rearma- 
ment program. 

Students in high schools and colleges do 
not know whether to wait to be called, or 
to volunteer now and pick the branch of 
the service they want. Brilliant students 
headed for medical, dental or scientific 
schools do not know if they can secure de- 
ferment. Educators say that 18-year-olds 
should or should not be drafted. Farmers 
want exemption for their sons and manu- 
facturers want exemptions for certain skilled 
men. 

Before there is any talk about exemptions 
there should be one basic policy, that a man 
on becoming 18 years of age, or graduating 
from high school or academy, whichever 
comes last, owes 18, 21 months, or 2 years 
service to his nation. No man should be 
allowed to spend more than 5 years in high 
school or academy, to complete the work, the 
reason being obvious. 

With the basic principle accepted, then 
it will be time enough to talk about exemp- 
tions. It might be well to exempt the top 
5 percent, or top 10 percent of men of high 
mental capacity who are going to medical, 
dental, and scientific schools. The Nation 
can allow no gap in the classés of men coming 
from these schools. They are absolutely 
necessary for national defense. Obviously 
such men would be subject to a 2-year draft 
as soon as they receive their diplomas and 
be assigned to such duties where they will 
make their talents most valuable. 

We cannot hope to meet the Russians or 
the Chinese on a man to man basis. There 
are just too many of them. Even if our 
men could meet and defeat them when out- 
numbered 3 to 1, they would still win, for 
they can feed riflemen into the lines in- 
definitely. 


hurry-up methods, 
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There is no substitute for slow thorough 
steady training, done in an unhurried 
manner, 

If we had had such a of universal 
military training, begun in 1912 and carried 
through to date, it is almost certain the 
First and Second World Wars would never 
have been fought. Now it is quite possible 
that we are headed straight for the third 
world war, all because of lack of such a policy, 
carried through on a long time, permanent 
basis. 


Veterans’ Administration Hospital at 
Deshon, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Our Deshon Hospital Takes it 
on the Chin,” published in the Butler 
Eagle of February 2. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Our DesHon HospitTat Takes IT ON THE CHIN 


Senator Epwarp Martrn, in filing a pro- 
test with General Gray, VA Administrator, 
against closing the medical and surgical por- 
tions of Butler's Deshon Hospital, takes the 
position that this hospital facility is needed 
now more than ever. 

He has asked for a complete report, in- 
quiring how the action can be justified. 

Senator Martin recalled that when the 
State sought to acquire the hospital, the 
Veterans’ Administration resisted at every 
step. 

Deshon, under present orders, is to be re- 
duced from an 855-bed hospital to 500-bed 
capacity for tuberculosis patients only. 

Butler's Deshon Hospital is the only hos- 
pital operated by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for the treatment of tuberculosis in the 
three States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. 

Within 90 days, more than 200 patients 
must be transferred to Aspinwall and Erie, 
with a 50-percent reduction in the hospital 
staff. 

_ It is difficult to understand the reason for 
the unexpected ruling. 

Why was it necessary to launch construc- 
tion of two huge VA hospitals in Pittsburgh 
to cost many millions of dollars when 
Deshon could easily have been enlarged? 

Could this be politics? 

Everywhere, you are told, veteran hospitals 
are crowded to capacity, but it turns out that 
00 beds are vacant at Butler and 200 beds 
are unused at Aspinwall. 

We understand Butler’s Deshon never was 
filled to capacity since it was taken over by 
the Veterans’ Administration a number of 
years ago. 

“It seems absurd to be spending millions 
of dollars for additional bed ty when 
the Butler hospital is available,” Senator 
sees fienator MarrTin said makes sense 

us. 

Ever since Butler's institution was built 
at a cost of several millions, it has been 
kicked around, first by the State, then by the 
Army, and finally by the Veterans’ 
Administration, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I am inserting 
the sermon of Rev. James W. Fifield, Jr., 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church, of Los Angeles, which he deliv- 
ered on December 3, 1950: 


JEsuUs, PRINCE OF PEACE 


This sermon has been rankling within me 
for a long time. Last Friday a widow whose 
19-year-old son has presumably been killed 
in Korea, telephoned me expressing shock, 
sadness, and also bitterness. When she said, 
“There is nothing much that I can do but 
bear my sorrow, for no one will listen to any- 
thing I can say,” I resolved to be her spokes- 
man. I think her bitterness is justified. 
Our casualties in Korea already are the third 
largest of any war in our history. 

The day in which Jesus walked the earth 
as the Prince of Peace was not unlike our 
own. He indicated people must live togeth- 
er in order to live at all. Palestine had actu- 
ally been fertilized by its best blood. The 
Assyrians and Babylonians had recurrently 
come from the north, the Egyptians from the 
south, and finally the Romans had made 
their conquest of Palestine. For generations 
there had been armistice after armistice but 
no peace. 

Americans have been stunned by the de- 
velopments within our country and the 
world during these past years. A friend of 
mine said two wrestlers banged their heads 
together so hard that they fell down sense- 
less. The first one to come to and get up, 
jumped on the other, and won the bout. 
Our people, like those wrestlers, have been 
stunned. We hope that they will wake up 
before our mortal enemy pounces upon 
them. 

We have not wanted to believe that there 
was betrayal in high places for we have al- 
ways kept a halo around certain offices in 
our country. Even when we disliked things 
that were happening and were suspicious 
of things we saw, we were unwilling to 
“throw mud” because of patriotic devotion. 

Here’s a letter from a man who has just 
gone back into the Army after 3 years of 
civilian life. He comments that it is an 
“unrecognizable Army.” He says that they 
have nothing to fight a war with and no 
will to fight one anyway. In my contacts 
with personnel at Army installations, I have 
heard young lads inquire, “What are we 
going to fight for?” They feel it is unfair 
to send them out to fight without adequate 
preparation to win another victory when 
the splendid victory so heroically won in 
World War II has been literally thrown away. 
Their question, “What would we fight for?” 
is not easy to answer. If there were clear 
and righteous issues and honorable, com- 
petent leadership, all would be ready to make 
whatever sacrifices were required and eagerly. 

There is deepening anxiety everywhere 
and especially among more thoughful people. 
War budgets are expanding. Matériel and 
personnel are being drafted. New appropria- 
tions are being rushed. The use of atom 
bombs is being considered. The crisis comes 
nearer each passing day and our Nation, 
having been unprincipled in its policies, 
must now reap as it sowed, according to the 
teachings of Jesus and the laws of God. 

We encouraged Russia’s dream of world- 
domination. At Yalta and other conferences, 


our leaders betrayed us, sold us out, insisted 
that Stalin take even more than he had 
dared request, incredulous as that seems, 
We do not yet know the extent of our com- 
mitments because our State Department has 
resorted to secret diplomacy. We imple- 
mented Russia’s visions with money and 
matériel, as well as by the betrayal of our 
allies in her behalf, Our betrayal of China 
and of European nations now behind the 
Iron Curtain is one of the blackest pages in 
American history. In South America, Eu- 
rope, and the Orient, we have tried to pur- 
chase power, friendship, and good will with 
money, ignoring the Christian precept that 
spiritual values cannot be bought with 
money. Tasting power, we have made com- 
mitments which we cannot possibly keep. 
“The chickens are just beginning to come 
home to roost.” Korea is only the first of our 
pledges calling for redemption. Other com- 
mitments made by our officials represent be- 
trayals of a rank and desperate sort. 

We have used the United Nations as a 
screen, just as England and France used the 
old League of Nations. The League was con- 
ceived by idealists with the finest of motives 
but, alas, it was doomed through misuse. No 
doubt, the originators of the United Nations 
included many noble idealists. But Alger 
Hiss and others, who are at least suspect, 
implemented the vision in ways which caused 
the United Nations to hamstring the free 
world. It is not right for those guilty of 
treason or suspect to be out on bail when 
our boys are being killed in Korea. 

Some of you still believe in the United 
Nations. I respect the sincerity of your be- 
lief but do not share it. Use your own judg- 
ment concerning the United Nations. We 
dare not be unrealistic or impractically ideal- 
istic in such matters when our boys are dy- 
ing in Korea. 

There are only two real powers in the world 
today—the United States and Russia. The 
other allies do not really count in determi- 
nation of major issues. The United Nations 
is what America wills it to be. It is certainly 
true that the United Nations would not move 
contrary to America’s will, because America’s 
withdrawal would mean its total collapse. In 
practical effect it is the United States and 
Russia that are fighting in Korea. 

While we have been engaged in this inter- 
national debacle the moral and spiritual alti- 
tude in our Nation has dropped to a new low, 
in part because of the example of the Federal 
Government. The mass corruption of the 
population is the fault of pressure groups, 
unscrupulous politicians, and boss rule, 
Many in this congregation today stoop to 
things they would not have done a year or 
two years ago. Business ethics, social ethics, 
personal ethics are often gutter level, as re- 
flected by comic sheets, gangster movies, radio 
programs, magazine articles, etc. It is prob- 
able that American morals are at the lowest 
level in our Nation’s history, including the 
carpetbagger era at the close of the Civil War. 

Many of the things which I am saying you 
have been thinking but have not said, be- 
cause, stunned, like the wrestlers, you hoped 
they were not true or because you did not 
wish to offend. Perhaps you trusted our 
leaders because you cr your relatives are on 
Government payrolls‘or receiving subsidies, 
Many have become unspeakably beholden to 
our Government. 

This situation is so serious.that there is no 
easy solution. However, the situation is not 
hopeless, and with courageous action and 
God’s help, our Nation and our civilization 
can yet be redeemed. The pattern for re- 
demption and for effective, practical action 
is as follows: 

(1) First, repentance for past sins and er- 
rors. The starting point to forgiveness and 
redemption is repentance. There is no other 
starting point. This is no time for arrogance 
in high places or low. We need to admit the 
folly of our ways, and to repudiate leaders 
who have betrayed us and our Allies, whether 
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knowingly or in ignorance. We cannot have 
too much sentiment about leaders in Wash- 
ington when our youth are being killed in 
Korea. 

(2) We must clean out our own fifth col- 
umn. In Government this means that every 
person, either guilty or even suspect, should 
be summarily and immediately eliminated. 
This includes those who profess a so-called 
socialism which is veiled communism. But 
we must, also, eliminate those guilty and 
suspect of communism in our trade unions, 
our schools, our colleges, our newspapers, our 
magazines, our business organizations and 
even our church officiaries. We must ready 
ourselves for a finish fight—the stake being 
survival. 

(3) We must aid every responsible nation 
that fights communism regardless of 
whether there is any other point of agree- 
ment in culture or religion or politics. We 
need every ally on which we can count in 
this great moral struggle. 

(4) We must find ways and means to en- 
list anti-Communists behind the iron cur- 
tain and make them effective as rebels, arm- 
ing them and directing them. This may be 
one of the most important steps which can 
be taken. 

(5) We must break relations with Russia. 
We should never have recognized her present 
regime. We must, also, break relations with 
her satellites and drive out all Russian agents 
and agents of all satellite nations from our 
country. We must stop shipping matériel to 
Russia or to any satellite nation or to any 
other nation which will not give solemn as- 
surance that it will not reach Russia or a 
satellite of Russia. 

(6) We must eliminate Russia from the 
United Nations. If that cannot be done, 
then the United States must withdraw from 
the United Nations, and promptly. We must 
stop the daily insults and intrigues which 
emerge from hostile, plotting, scheming, 
dangerous delegates and hangers-on at the 
United Nations. 

(7) We must require all our allies to take 
the same steps, terminating their associa- 
tions with those whom we plainly label as 
our enemies. The resources of the United 
States cannot continue to support enemies or 
even neutrals. They must be used only for 
ourselves or fcr our allies in this great con- 
flict. 

It is not easy to speak thus of the United 
Nations. Sufficient to say that if those who 
set up this organization conspired to make it 
a handicap for world peace, they have suc- 
ceeded too well. 

Our so-called bypartisan foreign policy has 
been no foreign policy at all. Stalin is the 
foulest dictator and anti-Christ of all re- 
corded history. He has been responsible for 
the murder of more than 15,000,000 persons. 
It is asserted on presumably responsible au- 
thority, that the Communists, who are now 
mopping up in China, are murdering ten 
thousand a day, so that Mao Tse tung, al- 
though second to Stalin as a murderer, is 
daily increasing his score. Until recently our 
Government’s official position was that the 
Communists in China were not Communists 
at all; that they had no relationship to the 
Kremlin in Russia, and that they were only 
During the last 18 
months, the policy of our State Department 
has been to let the dust settle, and it has 
settled all over us. It is the Chinese Com- 
munists, directed by Moscow, that are killing 
American soldiers in Korea. 

If, as Gen. Omar Bradley states, all our 
Armed Forces are presently engaged in Korea 
where we are suffering serious reverses, then 
it is fair to say that the victory of World 
War II, achieved by the devotion of our fight- 
ing men, has been utterly thrown away. 
The billions spent for armament, etc., 
have been wasted and our huge debt has 
bought only destruction of American honor 
and ideals plus concentration of power in 
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unworthy bureaus and persons. This is be- 
trayal. Critical and extreme as the words 
sound, it is fair to say that this Nation 
which, under God, had a special place of 
privilege and responsibility in the sun, has 
sold its glorious birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage and the pottage smells. 

This crisis has been as much, or more, our 
making as Russia’s. Indeed, Russia could 
not have done what she has to develop it 
without our active cooperation and even our 
leaders’ prodding. There have not only been 
international blunders, but immoral sins 
against God which call for penitence and 
contrition. We must entreat God to forgive 
us for failing to meet our great responsibili- 
ties and opportunities as a Nation and must 
remember that we, individually, constitute 
our Nation. All the blame for its mistakes 
cannot be put on its leaders. The process of 
redemption, therefore, must start in us with 
positive and affirmative action. Each of us 
must vow to do and think and say only that 
which is whclly true and honorable without 
any compromise or any exception. We need 
to listen again to the voice of conscience il- 
luminated by the teachings of Jesus concern- 
ing the laws of God. The time for wishful 
thinking is past. There must be an end to 
all shades of gray. Things must be black 
and white—not right or left but right or 
wrong. 

We must respiritualize our family life and 
our home relationships. After that we must 
realine our relationships with individuals 
and organizations, revitalizing our devotion 
to the good and severing all other relations. 
What I am proposing is a herculean task, but 
it might save civilization. Nothing less will. 
Unless courageous, moral, and spiritual ac- 
tion of a sort which will secure the help of 
God is taken, we shall drift on and on along 
the road to Communist world domination in 
which life will become mere existence, in 
which God will be banished, or damned, and 
in which dark ages will again be the lot of 
humanity. By next May a billion two hun- 
dred million souls, more than half the people 
of this planet, will probably be within the 
orbit of Communist control. This need not 
be. We should not be defeatist. We can- 
not give up the future of our children and 
grandchildren to such a despicable outlook. 
God forbid—no, not God forbid. We must 
not put the responsibility for this upon God. 
Rather, let us, with God's help forbid and 
prevent this terrible tragedy. 

It is time for the American people who, 
like the wrestlers have been stunned beyond 
expression, who have felt the very things 
they were seeing couldn’t be true, who have 
been betrayed; to wake up, get right with 
God, and, realistically, face the situation. 
However well we have been doing, it has not 
been well enough for the forces of good and 
of God are losing ground daily in the world. 
Each of you must do better and at once. I 
shall endeavor to do better, too. This ser- 
mon is an earnest effort to help sound the 
alarm. I hope you will quote it widely, but 
accurately. 

“If this be treason, then make the most 
of it.” Let us pray. 


Address of President Truman at Dedica- 
tion of Chapel of the Four Chaplains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following address 
of President Truman at the dedication 
of the Chapel of the Four Chaplains, re- 
printed from the New York Times of 
February 4, 1951: 

This chapel commemorates something 
more than an act of bravery or courage. It 
commemorates a great act of faith in God. 

The four chaplains in whose memory this 
shrine was built were not required to give 
their lives as they did. They gave their lives 
without being asked. When their ship was 
sinking, they handed out all the life preserv- 
ers that were available and then took off 
their own and gave them away in order that 
four other men might be saved. 

Those four chaplains actually carried out 
the moral code which we are all supposed to 
live by. They obeyed the Divine Command- 
ment that men should love one another. 
They really lived up to the moral standard 
that declares: 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a@ man lay down his life for his friends.” 


CONQUERED DEATH BY FAITH 


They were not afraid of death because 
they knew that the word of God is stronger 
than death. Their belief, their faith, in His 
word enabled them to conquer death. 

This is an old faith in our country. It is 
shared by all our churches and all our de- 
nominations. These four men represented 
the Protestant, the Catholic, and the Jewish 
beliefs. Each of these beliefs teaches that 
obedience to God and love for one’s fellow 
man are the greatest and strongest things 
in the world. 

We must never forget that this country was 
founded by. men who came to these shores to 
worship Go as they pleased. Catholics, Jews, 
and Protestants, all came here for this great 
purpose. 

They did not come here to do as they 
pleased, but to worship God as they pleased, 
and that is an important distinction. 

The unity of our country comes from this 
fact. The unity of our country is a unity 
under God. It is a unity in freedom, for the 
service of God is the perfect freedom. 

If we remember our faith in God, if we 
live by it as our forefathers did, we need have 
no fear for the future. 

Today many people have become fearful. 
If we reaffirm our common faith we can over- 
come these fears. 

This does not mean that we can always be 
sure what the future will bring. We cannot 
always know what the outcome of events will 
be. As President Lincoln once said: 

“The Almighty has His own purposes.” 

But we need not be afraid of the outcome 
if we go on trying to do the right thing as 
God gives us to see the right. 

That is what we are trying to do in the 
world today. We are trying to establish 
world peace, so that all men can live together 
in brotherhood and in freedom. And to do 
that, we are working with other nations to 
create the rule of law in the world. 

What does this rule of law mean? Let me 
give you an example. In the early days of 
our western frontier, law and order were not 
yet established. Disputes were settled in 
favor of the man who was quickest on the 
draw. Outlaws terrorized whole communi- 
ties. 

Men who wanted to see law and order pre- 
vail had to combine against the outlaws. 
They had to arm themselves. At times they 
had to fight. After they had put down law- 
less violence, the courts took over and justice 
was established. And then it was possible for 
all citizens to get on with the important work 
of building up their own communities, pav- 
ing the streets and building new schools, and 
giving all people a chance at the right kind 
of life. 
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This is just what we are trying to do today 
in the international field. If we can put a 
stop to international aggression, order can 
be established and the people of the world 
can go ahead fyll speed with the constructive 
tasks of peace. 

We are not trying to do this job by our- 
selves. We could not do it by ourselves if 
we tried. We are acting as one member of a 
whole community of nations dedicated to the 
concept of the rule of law in the world. As 
in all other communities, the members of this 
community of nations have many different 
ideas and interests and do not all speak with 
one voice. Some are cautious and some are 
impatient. 

We cannot always have our own way in 
this community. But we have a tremendous 
responsibility to lead and not to hang back. 

Fate has made this country a leader in 
the world. We shirked our responsibility in 
the 1920’s. We cannot shirk it now. We 
must assume that responsibility now, and it 
will take everything we have—all the brains 
and all the resources that we can mobilize. 

Leadership carries with it heavy responsi- 
bilities. Good leaders do not threaten to 
quit if things go wrong. They expect coop- 
eration, of course, and they expect everyone 
to do his share, but they do not stop to 
measure sacrifices with a teaspoon while the 
fight is on, 

We cannot lead the forces of freedom from 
behind. 

The job we face is a hard one. Perhaps 
it will be harder in the few years immediate- 
ly ahead than it will be in the years there- 
after. If we can get over the present crisis 
successfully—if we can restrain aggression 
before it bursts out into another world war, 
then things will be easier in the future. 
And I think we can do this. We can't be 
sure, of course, but there is good reason to 
hope for success. 

In recent months, the United Nations has 
been faced by a serious challenge. But it is 
meeting that challenge courageously, and 
it is still man’s best hope of establishing 
the rule of law in the world. 

NOTES EISENHOWER REPORT 

General Eisenhower has brought home the 
report that the people of Europe, in spite 
of their difficulties and their many problems, 
Want to preserve their freedom. He has told 
us of the effort they are making. They are 
working very hard, and if we all work to- 
gether, we can be successful. 

When things look hard, there are always a 
lot of people who want to quit. We had 
people like that in the Revolutionary War, 
and we have had them in every war and 
every crisis of our history. Thomas Paine 
called them the summer soldiers and sun- 
shine patriots. If we had listened to them, 
we would never have been a free and in- 
dependent nation. We would never have 
had a strong and prosperous country. We 
would not be strong enough now to stand 
up against Communist aggression and 
tyranny. 

The sacrifices that are heing made today 
by the men and women of this country are 
not being made in vain. Our men are in 
Korea because we are trying to prevent a 
world-wide war. The men who have died in 
Korea have died to save us from the terrible 
slaughter and destruction which another 
world war would surel; bring. 

Their sacrifices are being made in the 
spirit of the four chaplains to whose mem- 
ory this chapel is dedicated. They are be- 
ing made in defense of the great religious 
faiths which make this chapel a place of 
worship. These sacrifices are being made 
for the greatest things in this life, and for 
the things beyond this life. 

I have faith that the great principles for 
which our men are fighting will prevail. 
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Rayburn’s Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Raleigh News and Observer: 

RaYBURN’s RECORD 

Sam Raysurn, of Texas, has just passed 
the tenure record for a Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of 8 years plus, set a 
century ago by Henry Clay, of Kentucky. 

There is more to the Rayburn record than 
mere length of tenure. As Speaker he has a 
dual responsibility, to serve as the impartial 
presiding officer for the whole House and, at 
the same time, furnish effective leadership 
for his own party in a body where controver- 
sies sometimes become bitter. 

These two functions are difficult to com- 
bine without neglecting one at the expense 
of the other. Sam Raysurn has never failed 
to measure up to both responsibilities. The 
House may have had better presiding officers 
and the Democratic Party may have had a 
better leader, although no names come to 
mind readily in either category. But the 
House has never had a Speaker more highly 
regarded by both his own party and the op- 
posing party, and it will be a long time, if 
ever, before it does. 

The country hopes that Mr. Speaker Rar- 
BURN will remain in his present post for a 
long time to come. 


Education in Literature, Art, and Music 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced a bill today to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Education to bring to Wash- 
ington, D. C., theater productions of 
land-grant and State and other accred- 
ited colleges and universities. 

One of the purposes of general educa- 
tion should be understood in terms of 
performance, of behavior, not in terms of 
mastering particular bodies of knowl- 
edge. It is the task of general educa- 
tion to provide the kinds of learning and 
experience that will enable the student 
to attain certain basic outcomes, among 
them the following: To understand.and 
enjoy literature, art, music, and other 
cultura! activities as expressions of per- 
sonal and social experience, and to par- 
ticipate to some extent in some form of 
creative activity. 

It can scarcely be necessary to urge 
the importance of literature in the pro- 
gram of general education. Man’s con- 
suming interest is in man, and in this in- 
terest literature can serve. By means 
of great novels, poems, plays, and essays 


one can participate vicariously in many 
events that one’s own life does not en- 
compass, and so can gain as in no other 
way imaginative insight into the emo- 
tions, drives, and aspirations of one’s 
fellow men. 

Literature sets forth both the heights 
and the depths that man can reach, 
It is an avenue of communication with 
the great minds and the great souls of 
yesterday and of today. It can do as 
much as any other single form of ex- 
perience to broaden and deepen the per- 
aaeere and sympathies of the individ- 
ual. 

This consequence does not, however, 
follow from the study of details of liter- 
ary history, literary biography, literary 
techniques, or any other of the accom- 
paniments to literature that make up 
specialization in the subject. The con- 
tribution of literature to insight and 
emotional maturity will come from one’s 
own reading of the world’s literary 
treasures, and from reflection upon 
them. 

The world’s literary treasures are not 
those of the West alone. They include 
the great intellectual statements of men 
everywhere and in all ages. There is 
probably no better way of promoting the 
intellectual and spiritual unity of man- 
kind than through free trade in endur- 
ing literary expressions. 

And in the graphic and plastic arts, 
too, man has recorded much of his 
thought and feeling about life through 
color, form, and sound. A signal defect 
in much of American education, and in 
American culture, is its failure to rec- 
ognize that music, painting, sculpture, 
the dance, the drama, and others of the 
arts are authentic statements of expe- 
rience. 

One of the tasks of American democ- 
racy is to heighten and diffuse esthetic 
sensibility and good taste, to make our 
people sensitive to beauty in all its 
varied forms: in the commodities and 
services of everyday life, in private and 
public buildings, in community and re- 
gional planning. 

The study of the arts in general edu- 
cation should not be directed toward the 
development of creative artists of ex- 
ceptional gifts, though it may in some 
instances lead to this. It should aim at 
appreciation of the arts as forms of hu- 
man expression, at awakening or in- 
tensifying the student’s sensitivity to 
beauty and his desire to create beauty 
in his everyday surroundings, at develop- 
ing bases for discrimination and in- 
terpretation, at inducing sympathy with 
arts and artists and active concern for 
their welfare. Support of the arts can 
no longer be left to the patronage of 
wealth; active encouragement of artistic 
expression in its various forms must be- 
come the responsibility of all citizens. 

Before completing his general educa- 
tion, the student should acquire a meas- 
ure of skill in at least one of the arts or 
crafts, in some form of musical expres- 
sion or in dramatics. Participation in 
creative activity, even at a low level of 
proficiency, is one of the best means 
to understanding and appreciation of 
artistic expression. 
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Why Have Scientists Been a Weak Link 


Against Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, aside 
from the CoNGressionaL Recorp itself, 
the function of full and free public 
discussion has been served by none of 
the American press so well as by the 
oldest of our business periodicals, the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
established in 1839. Dr. Melchior Palyi, 
an ably conservative contributor to the 
columns of that paper, has recently 
voiced a fear, shared by the conservative 
element in Congress, that the diplomacy 
of the Kremlin may be leading us into 
“history’s greatest trap” in Europe. 

That which seems to be most blind- 
ing in this danger, has been our own 
conceit over the discovery of a source of 
energy which does not utilize but rather 
explains the solar radiation that warms 
the surface of the earth. We have been 
at once paralyzed with fear and puffed 
with pride by the demagoguery of the 
scientists who devised and steered the 
Atomic Energy Act to passage (in the 
Senate without even a record vote), 
a state of affairs hardly conducive to 
sound public judgment at a time when 
well considered action is imperative and 
we must act, but not over-act. 

“Our real problem,” says some invited 
comment in the columns of the Chron- 
icle, “is how to stop the war of attrition 
by other than military containment on 
the long Russian periphery where it will 
cost us so much more than it does the 
Soviet that it is we, not they, who could 
not sustain a long war, but would be 
caught in domestic disorder. Only then 
could a bombing coup de grace become 
good Soviet tactics. It is in this context 
that we cannot afford to sit tight. How 
can we change the context so that the 
Voice of America will spread itself at 
no expense at all just because it is the 
patent truth and not a meaningless jum- 
- - ‘facts’ supposed to offset Soviet 

es ? ” 

If we are to avoid biting off more than 
we can chew, it would be well to listen 
to the relatively few scientists who see, 
as does the scientist-author of the re- 
cent best seller, “Science is a Sacred 
Cow,” by Dr. Anthony Standen, the dis- 
tinct limitations upon the attainments of 
science. To bring this matter of the illu- 
sions of science before the Congress, I 
have obtained permission to quote fur- 
ther from Alden Potter’s caustic but 
pertinent comment in the Chronicle, as 
follows: 

The danger of entrapment lies, indeed, in 
the element of truth, not in communism (or 
socialism), but in the hope to which the 
Kremlin can cling, of industrial disorder due 
to conditions of monetary instability, that 
is inflation. The Soviet system has by 
no means found a way to eliminate inflation, 
even in peace. It has, on the contrary, tried 
to meet its effects by much the same sort 
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of measures here threatened, summed up by 
President Truman as the “police state.” By 
such means it has eliminated one of the 
greatest dangers in modern war, namely, law- 
lessness in labor strife, by eliminating strikes 
as measures of collective “bargaining.” 
With this advantage—for war—their prob- 
lem is to sO Manage as to compel us to face 
that danger before their similar inflationary 
situation can be made to collapse into an- 
archy by our tactics. Both systems are high- 
ly susceptible; but it is not enough that the 
pot should call the kettle black in either 
case. The winner will be that side which 
remodels the system to take it out of the 
sooty category of inflationary methods of 
finance. Before that can be accomplished it 
becomes necessary to rule out socialistic 
remedies, that is, the elimination of private 
property or “monopoly.” This will have to 
be approached, not “experimentally”— 
history proves nothing; there is always the 
idea that the cure for socialistic failure is 
more socialism—but with the certainty of 
logic and reason. 

The fact that revolution in economic 
theory is imperative has been so tersely 
stated in Price Control by F. ®. J. Jervis 
that it deserves a quote: “It is painfully 
obvious that in economic matters the democ- 
racy is at present not merely uneducated, 
but miseducated; not merely, like the Afri- 
can bushman, unable to count above five, but 
dogmatically convinced that five is the sum 
of two and two.” The fact is that neither 
laissez faire nor a socialist state has pro- 
sented any evidence of being effective in 
dealing with this cultural lag in modern 
industrial society. By finding an actual solu- 
tion for it, through submitting it to care- 
ful, open-minded study devoid of tradi- 
tional predilections—the writer has attemped 
to promote such study in “When and How 
Do Figures Lie?” in the Chronicle for July 
5, 1945—the justification for the Kremlin's 
cynical hopes and our own defeatism on this 
score would be swept aside and the whole 
morale of the intelligentsia who are pri- 
marily responsible for the utopian fallacies 
of socialism, could thus be shifted overnight 
to the side of capitalism—but not, indeed, 
to side with any such anarchistic laissez 
faire as is presented by the Marxian ideal of 
a fully “withered” state, or the similar 
Keynesian utopia of a decline in interest to 
zero when paradise arrives to facilitate sav- 
ings ad libitum and so assure an adequate 
“capitalistic’—but in a profit- and interest- 
free “capitalism”—investment solution for all 
problems in life by removing poverty and 
inflated prices all at one fell swoop of un- 
limited supply to satisfy all demand. 

This naive, money-free theory of price level 
is what the Soviet has attempted to validate; 
but it has failed so often and so largely that 
one may well suspect that the Politburo looks 
with cynical glee upon the American delu- 
sion that the way to global law and order is 
by such Point Four plenty and “perfect” com- 
petition as robs price of any meaning and 
retires a monetary-profit system of competi- 
tive trading to the limbo of a primitive past 
when everyone was a “chiseler” and science, 
“the endiess frontier,” was being frustrated 
by the profit motive from fulfilling its self- 
appointed mission as a sacred cow that could 
never be milked dry (and so permit infla- 
tion). 

It is, indeed, their bitter-end resistance to 
any and all suggestions that Utopia is im- 
possible, even to their sacred cow, that has 
made our scientists, seeking abundant Man- 
hattan Projects as a way to abundance (at 
least for them and their Science Foundation ) 
into convinced Socialists or even self-styled 
Communists. This latest pressure-group 
lobby offers, indeed, an abundance of every- 
thing except common sense and moral stam. 
ina. This was well demonstrated by Lord 
Stamp’s retort to their “optimistic” view that 
only “The Frustration of Ecience” (a book 


by well-known British “liberal” scientists) 
by “monopoly capitalism” prevents the para- 
dise they have prepared. But his advice 
went in one ear and out the other, leaving 
free play for an insufferable conceit and an 
ego so inflated in the atomic technician that 
he ignores plain proof that population can 
outstrip anything that technology can pro- 
duce. * * * Gerald Wendt, editor of 
“Science Illustrated,” has illustrated this 
utopian materialism (which with Bishop Ox- 
nam puts the material cart before the moral 
horse by saying that law and order depend 
upon better living standards, or “belly before 
brain in brotherhood”) by this fatuous as- 
sertion in a “Harper's” article: “In that 
mastery (of atomic energy) is lodged the one 
great hope for a decent standard of living 
everywhere.” 

Contrast this fools’ paradise with the re- 
straint expressed by the “Rockefeller Foun- 
dation Review” for 1948 (p. 26): “Inherent 
in our systematic efforts to promote the wel- 
fare qf mankind there may be an assump- 
tion that by taking thought we may add a 
cubit to our stature. * * * Some such 
hope is implicit, if not explicit, in Socialist 
doctine, but it is implied also in the domi- 
nant attitudes of American society. ‘Plan- 
ning’ and ‘control’ are the common coins of 
American politics, American business, Amer- 
ican education, and American science, de- 
spite the concurrent emphasis upon liberty, 
individualism, and democracy. The bom- 
bastic phrase, ‘control of nature,’ is a byword 
of the literature of the day. Do we mean 
that because we have learned to navigate the 
tides we shall also control them? * * * 
Where do we think we shall stop—with the 
control of the speed of rotation of the earth, 
of its revolution about the sun? Shall we 
also learn to control the chain reaction in 
the sun wh2nce comes al! our life and power? 
Pride goeth before a fall. All our efforts will 
promote only disaster if they are not done 
in the humility appropriate to our ignorance, 
never forgetting that we have not made the 
earth or the heavens above it.” 

The trouble is that organized science has 
developed no policy to see these differences 
through to a conclusion and then pursue 
that conclusion on into others even though 
these may treaci on the toes of their sacred 
cow. It seems fair to charge that as a pres- 
sure group science abandoned its reverence 
for the truth and joined the demagogues 
when it produced the Bush report and lately 
the_Gordon Gray report, to the President, 
presenting itself as an “endless frontier” 
capable of utopian service to mankind, even 
into the globaloney of Point Four, all of 
which is implicit in the bureaucratic pa- 
ternalism of the UNO with its might-makes- 
right implications. That this would be no 
step toward world peace was foreseen clearly 
by the “Chronicle” on July 7, 1945, when it 
said editorially: “Neither agreements 
rexched at San Francisco nor mechanisms 
there devised will have much bearing on the 
course of world affairs or in the maintenance 
of world peace.” 

It has proved worse than that; what we 
have taken into our gates is a Trojan horse 
in war. Ascientific utopia and freedom from 
want was its outer framework—its false pre- 
tense. It was science that set the stage for 
all this—for the naively generous appease- 
ments at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, and 
the disbandment of our armies and substi- 
tution of ECA. It is science that owes, not 
us alone, but humanity (including espe- 
cially that segment in Korea), not merely 
its apologies, but a reversal of Modern Ma- 


to point out the truth that the “cultural 
lag” is a moral, not a material, lag in general 
welfare. 
It is not enough that the communistic 
el which organized UNESCO under 
Julian Huxley (specifically in the case of Dr. 
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Joseph Needham, original head of the science 
se.tion) is now out of control. The utopian 
materialism—communistic paternalism—im- 
plicit in the bureaucracy of the UNO, must 
be fully recanted. Then, and then only, 
need we no longer fear that the Kremlin 
can wage a successful cold war by boring 
from within and taking advantage of the 
naive scientism which selis itself down the 
river before it betrays democracy for no 
reason but its welfare-state “ideals” that 
ar. grounded in falsehood and hypocrisy. 
The world is finding socialism to be a flop. 
Only our own scientific utopians are pre- 
serving it as the nidus of subversive revolu- 
tions to be appeased and as something to 
fight about while glorifying the same uto- 
pians for their patriotic (and profitable) 
provision of the weapons of mass destruction. 

The betrayal of truth penetrates beyond 
our own national welfare and prevents the 
moral and intellectual atmosphere neces- 
sary to worldwide understanding and peace 
through law and order, that is, through what 
ultimately must be a world government and 
not a nationalistic federation like the UNO 
to adjust imperialist disputes, each by nego- 
tiations having no law but only the com- 
promises of power politics to govern the out- 
come. In the final, analysis, of ideology 
rather than of power, it is not in any isolated 
nationalism that we can sit tight or stand 
pat. A common denominator that does not 
rest on power politics, but on truth, is essen- 
tial in the conduct of the uncompromising 
diplomacy of peace. 


India and the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress entitled “India and the United 
States,” by Dean Carl B. Spaeth, of Stan- 
ford Law School, before the Los Anveles 
Bar Association, November 30, 1959, as 
published in the Los Angeles Daily Jour- 
nal, December 2, 1950: 


This is a report on a conference in which 
T participated in India during the month of 
October. 

The Lucknow conference was held under 
the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. The conference was concerned with 
nationalism in the Far East and, in partic- 
ular, with the international consequences of 
that nationalism. 

The countries represented included almost 
all of the independent nations of the Far 
East as well as Great Britain, Canada, France, 
and the United States. My colleagues around 
the table during the 2 weeks were Indians, 
Pakistani, Indonesians, and Japanese, as well 
as representatives from Ceylon, a spokesman 
for the Bao Dai regime of Indochina, and 

tives of Australia and New Zealand. 
With the exception of the representative 
of Bao Dai, who spoke only French at the 
conference, and some of the Japanese dele- 
gation, all the participants had an excellent 
command of NeitLer the Soviet 


The principal delegations were composed of 
of business, and the profes- 

sions, former government officials, and schol- 
ars who have devoted most of their lives 
to the study of far eastern affairs. No votes 
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were taken and no resolutions were adopted, 
The Institute of Pacific Relations is privately 
supported by the great educational founda- 
tions, by individuals, and by business con- 
cerns.. As an organization the institute takes 
no policy position on the problems with 
which its members are concerned. Free of 
protocol and the limitations that often com. 
pel reserve by government spokesmen, there 
was a full and healthy exchange of views. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur was the first president 
of the institute (began in 1925). It was Dr. 
Wilbur’s view that, in unofficial conferences 
of representatives from all the Pacific coun- 
tries, there would be a frank facing up to 
the truth disagreeable though it may be. 

I hope that my report of my recent expe- 
rience will give you an idea of the way in 
which some of the people of the Far East 
look at you and at me, at America, today— 
disagreeable though it may be. 

My remarks are directed in large measure 
to relations between India and the United 
States because the discussions in which I 
participated were concerned with these rela- 
tions. 

Moreover, following the conference, the 
dean of the law school at Lucknow, aware 
that during the meetings I had seen only the 
relatively comfortable surroundings of a 
westernized hotel, a leading Indian univer- 
sity, and one of India’s more fortunate urban 
communities, insisted that I join him on a 
visit to some of the villages that, in his 
phrase, “Are India.” This we did in the vi- 
cinity of Benares, the shrine city on the 
Ganges. 

I have seen poverty and disease the worst 
of it in parts of central and South Africa, 
but the worst in those areas was relatively 
well-being compared with the existence of 
the peasants, the physically ill villagers and 
the millions of the great cities of India. We 
went into tiny mud huts completely without 
sanitation facilities, where three or four 
families live huddled in the most sickening 
conditions. We went, as well, into the fields 
where the oxen, the wooden plow, a primi- 
tive system of irrigation, and workers at a 
wage of 4 cents plus 1 pound of grain per 
day, farm as their people have done for hun- 
dreds of years. After my trip to the villages 
had been followed by days in the worst of 
Benares and Calcutta, much of what had 
been said by Indian colleagues during the 2 
weeks at Lucknow became meaningful. 

In my limited time today, I shall discuss 
Indian-American relations by stating first 
the essence of the Indian position as my 
colleagues and I understood it at Lucknow, 
proceeding from there to an analysis of that 
position and finally to the recommendations 
I would make, if I were called upon to sug- 
gest the lines of a policy for the United 
States today. 

One statement must precede my summary 
of Indian position. There is no doubt as to 
the depth of the distrust and suspicion of 
the western intention, the western purpose 
in the Far East. Today this means suspicion 
and doubt concerning the purpose and objec- 
tive of the United States. Moreover—and 
this I would have you remember even though 
you forget everything else that I say—the 
important fact is not that the Indians and 
their neighbors may be wrong about us. 
The important fact for us is that they hold 
these views. We will miscalculate seriously 
if, because we believe they are wrong, we 
ignore their doubts and the strength of their 
convictions concerning us. 

For the next few minutes, in the role of 
a spokesman for the Far East, I would like 
to speak to you Americans in the manner in 
which some of my Indian friends spoke to us 
‘during the Conference. This will be an ef- 
fort to give you the essentials of the Indian 
challenge—the Indian question—to us. 

“In both official and private statements 
by your western leaders there is frequent 


recognition of the movement for independ- 
ence and of the spirit of revolution that have 
swept the Far East. But we of the west 
question seriously whether in the calcula- 
tions and judgments of your western peo- 
ples and governments this recognition is 
given substantial practical effect. We feel 
that your judgments and your attitudes 
toward us are not significantly affected by 
the knowledge which you claim to have con- 
cerning our struggle for independence. 

“This may be due to your failure to appre- 
ciate the scope and the depth of our revolu- 
tion against the west. This revolution has 
been more than a struggle for political inde- 
pendence, whether in China, in its fight 
against western intervention by special 
treaties and concessions, or in Indonesia, or 
in India, in Pakistan, or Indochina. It has 
been a revolution against foreign political 
control. But it has been more than that. 
It is, as well, a social and economic revolu- 
tion by people with a deep sense of their 
poverty and misery. Moreover, as one of 
your own scholars has expressed it, our 
struggle has been a ‘racial revolt, a revolt of 
the east against the west, a determination 
that the destinies of Asia shall be decided by 
Asians, that the new nations of the east will 
be ends in themselves, not means to western 
ends.’ It is this determination that affects 
our judgment and reaction to every deed, 
every proposal, of the west. We fear and 
will resist every action which, in using us to 
promote western ends, operates to restore 
the power and domination from which we 
have so recently been liberated. 

“If you understand this, you will also begin 
to understand our determination not to be 
used as means or tools for the west in its 
struggle against the Soviet Union. We sus- 
pect that your interest in us springs not 
from a desire to help us and our people, but 
from your need to gain allies in your struggle 
against your enemy. It is in this context 
that we judge your apparently permanent 
occupation of Japan, your string of bases 
along the Asiatic periphery, your opposition 
to the Chinese Revolution, your defense of 
Formosa, your support for the French and 
Bao Dai. These actions are part of the 
struggle of the west against the Soviet 
Union; they are not actions that have been 
undertaken out of regard for the Asian view 
of the best interests of Asia. 

“You, of course, claim that you are de- 
fending us against a common enemy, but 
this overlooks that Western Europe, with 
which you are now allied, has long been the 
enemy, and that each step which you claim 
to take in our defense now appears also to 
be one more step toward the restoration of 
western control, this time under the leader- 
ship of the most powerful Nation in the 
world. 

“To declare that we refuse to be pawns in 
the western plan is not to say that we are 
about to cast our lot with the Soviet Union. 
In India, Pakistan and elsewhere we have 
moved vigorously against Communist leaders 
who, there is little doubt, have received and 
acted upon directives from Moscow. As Asia 
becomes more. important in the Soviet 
Union's world strategy, *hat nation may be 
tempted increasingly to interfere in our af-. 
fairs. But as the Communists or any other 
group in India or elsewhere in the east sub- 
ordinate national independence or the eco- 
nomic welfare of their own country to the 
interest of the Soviet Union their prestige 
and power among us will be weakened. 

“The net effect of our resistance to out- 
side domination from any source whatever, 
whether from the west or from the Soviet 
Union is the neutrality which you deplore. 

“To say that we are neutral does not mean 
that we will not meet our commitments 
under the United Nations Charter to join in 
putting down aggression. It does mean that 
we distinguish between collective action by 
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the United Nations under the charter and 
the day-in-and-day-out struggles of the cold 
war. 

“We are not prepared to join in the cold 
war. Moreover, because we believe you un- 
derestimate the determination of Asiatic peo- 
ples to resist threats to their independence, 
we may, in the councils of the United Na- 
tions, urge a greater measure of restraint 
than will be acceptable to you. It was this 
that induced our reservations with regard to 
the decision of the United Nations to press on 
to the Manchurian border. The Korean 
peninsula has served as the classical corridor 
both for the extension of Russian and Chinese 
power into the Sea of Japan, and for the 
extension of Japanese power into Manchuria 
and China. The advance of the forces of 
MacArthur toward the Manchurian frontier, 
coming at a time when Japanese power is 
being revived under the American occupa- 
tion, would, we of India believed, not only 
arouse China’s fears but also increase her 
reliance on Soviet Russia. Our reservations 
may have been wrong. We considered that 
your calculations should include a careful 
weighing of such a consequence. 

“With regard to communism as a form of 
government—distinguishing now between 
the imperialism of Moscow and communism 
as a method of dealing with social and eco- 
nomic problems—there are also important 
reasons why our attitude differs from yours. 
We would prefer a system of government 
which not only achieves a decent standard of 
living but does so by democratic means. The 
danger is that the exercise of this preference, 
this choice, may not be open to us. We 
fear that countries as poor as ours may not 
be able to afford what seem to be the high 
economic costs of western democratic 
methods. 

“Certain it is that in our part of the world 
no doctrine can hold its own with commu- 
nism unless it also gives first place to the 
needs of ordinary people. The Communist 
emphasis on economic security has a strong. 
appeal to those who live close to the bread or 
the rice line. People in the rice line have 
less concern with political and spiritual 
values than do those who have economic se- 
curity. Our sick, underfed, and illiterate 
people, and we their leaders, believe that the 
Soviet internal program and the experiment 
which is now under way in China may hold 
at least a part of the answer for countries as 
poor as ours. 

“We are told that we have been misled by 
a myth of Soviet accomplishment in the past 
30 years. If this is the case, we must point 
out that the information which brought the 
myth into being came largely from English 
and American writers during the years be- 
tween the wars, and to an even greater extent 
from Anglo-American propaganda which, 
during World War II, unqualifiedly praised 
and described the accomplishments of their 
great ally, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

“Of one thing we are certain. Our miser- 
able lot today is not the product of commu- 
nism. We can hardly be blamed, therefore, 
if we take more than a passing interest in a 
system which appears to have done so much 
in so short a time for great numbers of a 
backward people. 

“We are aware that the west, and particu- 
larly the United States, is possessed of finan- 
cial and engineering know-how, of equip- 
ment and capital, which could be of the 
greatest assistance to countries such as ours. 
But on numerous occasions since the end of 
World War II both your President and your 
Secretaries of State have declared that the 
major initiative in developing the backward 
areas of the world must be taken by private 
capital. The difficulty here is not only that 
your business people demand privileges and 
guaranties which we venture to believe they 
no longer enjoy in their own country but 
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they require what they call a climate for in- 
vestment which would compel us to aban- 
don programs to which our governments are 
firmly committed. As to government aid 
rather than private aid from the west, al- 
though there has been much publicity con- 
cerning the bold new point 4 program, the 
action of the American Congress does not 
encourage us to believe that there will be a 
follow through that will make it a truly bold 
program. Moreover, we have been made to 
understand, by the Marshall plan example in 
Europe, that any direct assistance from the 
United States would be conditioned upon 
our abandonment of neutrality. 

“We assure you that in the resulting im- 
passe we realize that there may be danger to 
both of our interests.” 

Much more could be said to spell out the 
details of the Indian position. I have given 
you its essentials. In giving a composite pic- 
ture. I have necessarily left out statements 
of members of the Indian and other delega- 
tions who departed from the position of the 
majority. At one extreme, was the member 
of the Pakistan delegation who declared that 
he could best demonstrate the extent of 
Asian distrust of the west, by reporting his 
own conviction, and that of many of his peo- 
ple, that the United States would never have 
dropped the atomic bomb on a white people. 
At the other extreme, one very able Indian 
representative took issue throughout the 
conference with the views of his colleagues. 
He was outspoken in his criticism of the fail- 
ure to appreciate the real character of the 
Soviet threat he deplored acceptance of what 
he described as the myth of Communist ac- 
complishment, and he favored unqualified 
adherence to the position which western 
leadership has taken in the United Nations. 
But his was almost the only dissenting east- 
ern voice to the position as I have stated it. 

Of course, the eastern position not only 
induced rather sharp responses from spokes- 
men for the west, but made all of us feel, 


after about a week of patient submission 
that the time had come to tell our side of the 
story. It was at the beginning of the second 
week that one American delegate stated his 
own reaction in terms of a frustrating dilem- 


ma. He pointed out “that western aid is 
condemned as imperialism, lack of aid as 
isolationism; keeping troops in Asia as ex- 
pansionism, keeping troops out of Asia as in- 
viting aggression, political neutrality as 
helping reactionaries, support of progressive 
forces as intervention. We are dammed if we 
do and damned if we don’t.” 

It is not my intention to argue the rights 
and wrongs of the positions taken by India, 
Pakistan, and other eastern representatives. 

I share the view expressed by one of our 
leading papers that in today’s world the 
neutral course of India leads to bottomless 
difficulties and inconsistencies. But I also 
feel that our impatience with the neutrals 
of today may be a good illustration of the 
American habit of looking only forward and 
regarding both the recent and distant past 
as dead weight. As I have thought about the 
neutral position of India, I have recalled that 
it was only a little more than 10 years ago 
that we were the great leaders of a neutral 
bloc, neutral as we ultimately came to ac- 
knowledge between the forces of Nazi evil, 
the forces that had overrun Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, and France, and the forces 
of western democracy. Our neutrality had 
taken the form of a series of neutrality acts 
by which we legislated ourselves into the 
rigid position from which we were finally 
driven only by the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Our neutrality had been dictated, at least in 
part, by the conviction that we could gain 
nothing by joining with either side. Our 
neutrality and isolationism went back over 
many years to a reluctance, among a power- 
ful segment of the American people, to join 


in an alliance with any part of Europe, and 
in particular with the British Empire. 

It is important in negotiating with coun- 
tries like India that we not forget that a 
very short period of time has passed since the 
day when our motivations were comparable 
to those which induce their neutrality today. 
We must recall that India and Pakistan 
achieved independence in 1947 after a long 
struggle. It should not be surprising that 
in 1949-50 they are reluctant to join an 
alliance which includes nations from which 
eastern independence has been so recently 
won. 

In urging a look-back to our recent and 
distant past with a view to more tolerant 
understanding, I do not propose that we 
abandon efforts to demonstrate that the neu- 
tral east may be misguided. I do this so 
that as we advance our own cause, we show 
@ real appreciation of the considerations 
which influence the judgments of other 
peoples. 

And as we take full account of the back- 
ground of India’s neutrality we should also 
give serious study to what many consider the 
real danger in India, both to India and to 
our interest in the Far East. 


India has set a course for herself as a 


democracy in the western tradition. Her 
constitution is essentially democratic. The 
judiciary is independent. The army is sub- 
ordinate to civil power. The press is pro- 
tected by constitutional guaranties. Dur- 
ing the coming year 170,000,000 citizens will 
go to the polls in one of Asia’s first general 
and free elections. India is setting out on 
the road to democracy. The important 
question is: 

“How far will she be able to travel on that 
road?” 

She will probably be able to travel on 
that road only if she is able to respond to 
the growing demand of her people for food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

Poverty is not new in Asia. What is new 
is that the people have learned to attribute 
their condition to the injustice or inade- 
quacy of their rulers. 

The view is shared by many who know 
India well that she stands a long, long way 
from an effective beginning on the compre- 
hensive program required to meet the needs 
and growing demands of her people. There 
is a steady increase in population, approxi- 
mately 1.4 percent or more than 4,000,000 
per year; from 319,000,000 in 1941 to 342,- 
000,000 at the end of 1946. The already low 
standard of living has been going down since 
1942 and in some areas, for much longer 
than that. To meet the resulting need for 
increased agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction, the government is doing its best— 
some irrigation, some hydroelectric projects, 
but its best is not good enough. Conse- 
quently millions of people who had been led 
to believe that independence would bring 
the millennium, who believed that poverty 
would disappear after British rule ended, 
may become disillusioned. The independ- 
ence movement, although of a dynamic revo- 
lutionary character, was essentially negative. 
That movement did not require and did not 
develop leaders to cope with the type of 
problem that has come after independence, 
Consequently, while there has been much 
talk in India of agrarian reform, industrial 
and commercial development, while speeches 
are made and some laws, such as that for 
the division of the large estates, have been 
put on the books, action has been, and prom- 
ises to be, slow in coming. There is too much 
stress upon the defects and evils of the old, 
too little by way of concrete design for the 
new. As unrest grows, a preventive deten- 
tion act is being used not only to lock up 
the Communists, but also Socialists and 
other troublemakers. There is concern that 
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the one party system, the system of the pow- 
erful Congress Party, may feel increasingly 
compelled to limit basic freedoms of speech 
and press. 

Pailure to improve living conditions over 
@ period of time would not necessarily mean 
communism in India, It might mean a move 
to the extreme right. The chaos that could 
conceivably precede or accompany a move 
either to the right or to the left would aid 
only the Soviet Union, not India, not the 
west. 

What can the United States do to meet 
this and closely related problems in the Far 
East? 

1. Almost every hour brings additional 
proof that the first and major task of the 
Nation today is military preparedness. Every 
hour brings additional evidence that our 
commitments for the maintenance of peace, 
our undertakings on the political level, are 
beyond our power to act. We are over- 
extended. We must bring our forces up to 
our commitments. We must be prepared to 
meet force with force whenever and where- 
ever there is a violation of the United Na- 
tions Charter. This is the first front. If 
the battle on this front is lost, everything 
is lost. 

2. Calmly and with cold calculation we 
should reassess our strength and our weak- 
nesses in the Far East. Such a calculation 
would give greater weight than we have 
given heretofore to the eastern attitudes 
about which I have been speaking today, 
Such a calculation would also consider how 
many of our Western Allies in the United 
Nations would join us in the kind of mili- 
tary operation on the Asiatic mainland which 
for a long time now has been the logical 
ultimate of the views expressed by flag- 
waving and speech-making Senators as they 
travel about the Far East. 

3. I have said that overwhelming strength 
and military preparedness is imperative, but 
in the kind of struggle in which we are en- 
gaged, victory on the first front, military vic- 
tory, does not necessarily mean ultimate 
victory. Whether we like it o~ not, we must 
continue to fight the battle on the second 
front, the battle on the front which has 
been so well fought under the Marshall plan 
in Europe. I refer to the front that my 
Indian colleague had in mind when he said 
that “in our part of the world no doctrine 
can hold its own with communism unless 
it also gives first place to the needs of 
ordinary people.” This is what I mean by 
the second front in Asia. Greater wisdom 
than I shall ever possess is necessary to 
understand the motives and anticipate the 
strategy of the men in the Kremlin. Of 
one thing, however, I am reasonably certain, 
This is, that high on the list of their ob- 
jectives is the determination to induce—to 
lead—to compel the United States and its 
allies not only to neglect, but to abandon the 
second front. 

It is a second front—a staudard of living— 
problem which is attaining serious propor- 
tions in countries like India. And because 
of the present neutral position of such coun- 
tries our task is infinitely more difficult than 
it has been in Western Europe. It is more 
difficult because of Indian reluctance to 
abandon neutrality as a condition of aid. 
It is more difficult because, at a time when 
the demands on our resources seem over- 
whelming, our Congress and our people un- 
derstandably draw back from proposals for 
aid to those who refuse to join our side. Can 
the impasse, the dilemma, be resolved? 

This leads to my fourth point. 

4. India and her neighbors have recently 
met in London under the auspices of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and have 
agreed upon a program of economic develop- 
ment. Funds in the amount of over $5,000,- 
000,000 are to be committed to the program. 
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The expressed objective is to resist the 

of communism in the Far East. A 
news dispatch from London yesterday stated 
that it was the hope of the Commonwealth 
nations that the United States would co- 
operate by tying in its efforts under point 
4. Here then is an opportunity for United 
States collaboration on a multilateral basis 
which would avoid the delicate political 
problems presented by India’s neutrality. 
We should seize this opportunity. 

Nelson Rockefeller has been appointed 
Chairman of a United States Committee on 
the point 4 program. Rockefeller has had 
15 years of experience on this kind of job 
in Latin America. During 10 of those years 
he was operating on development programs 
as head of his own private corporation. Dur- 
ing five of those years he was at the same 
job in a Government capacity. He knows 
how to deal with foreign governments and 
with foreign business interests. He has 
learned that programs in aid of the econo- 
mies of other countries must be safeguarded’ 
not only to prevent waste but also to insure 
that the development is in aid of those who 
need it most. Above all, in connection with 
the Standard Oil interests in Venezuela, with 
his own development company in Brazil and 
the Caribbean and with the Government, 
he has learned the importance of compre- 
hensive programs to train the workers of 
underdeveloped countries to use the agricul- 
tural and industrial tools without which 
the standard of living cannot be raised. 

As my point four then, I would urge that 
Rockefeller and his associates meet at the 
earliest possible time with representatives 
of India and the other Commonwealth coun- 
tries of Asia so that there may soon be pre- 
sented to the Congress a statement of what 
America should do on condition that these 
countries continue to help themselves. 

5. And last on my list for today, I would 
tell the Indians and others of the east who 
are in the same neutral position that we 
know that the objectives of their neutrality— 
peace and security—are the same as the ob- 
jectives which we pursue through collective 
action under the United Nations Charter. 
We should tell them further that we hope 
they will come to see, as we have so recently 
come to see that the establishment of a 
powerful collective force through and as a 
part of the United Nations is the more ef- 
fective way to achieve their objectives and 
ours; peace and security. It may be that 
developments like those in Tibet and in 
North Korea will do to and for the Indian 
position what it took Greece, the Berlin 
blockade, and the fall of Czechoslovakia to 
do to and for the American attitude toward 
the Soviet Union. In a word, I would not 
pressure India to be on our side every time 
there is a vote in the United Nations. I 
venture the view that the mistakes of both 
the Soviet Union and Communist China will 
do more for our cause in India in this par- 
ticular than any amount of pressure from us, 

Whether you agree with any of my recom- 
mendations is not important. I shall have 
failed rather badly, however, if I have not 
given you some idea) of the way in which 
Indians from many walks of life—wealthy 
business men, journalists, doctors, lawyers— 
look at the west, look at you and me today. 
I referred at the beginning of my remarks 
to Dr. Wilbur’s association over the years 
with the work of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations. 

In a commencement address in 1927, Dr. 
Wilbur had occasion to describe the pur- 
pose of the conferences of the Institute. One 
of his sentences sharply states the reason 
why I shall always consider my experience 
at Lucknow a great one. It is an effective 
statement of my major purpose in speaking 
here today. 


“To see yourself as others see you, to view 
your own country through the questioning 
eyes of foreign neighbors, is a chastening and 
wholesome experience and one that millions 
must undergo if we are to deal successfully 
across the great ocean.” 


Bring the Boys Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I wish to insert results of a poll 
conducted by the Detroit Free Press, De- 
troit, Mich.: 


“Brinc THE Bors Home”’—PvuBLIC OPINION 
Voters TuRN THUMBS DOWN ON KOREAN 
War; SEEK STIFF CONTROLS; ASK FoR SLASH 
IN SPENDING 


An additional week of voting did not 
change results in the Free Press survey of 
public opinion. Seven in 10 still favor with- 
drawal from Korea as quickly as possible. 

Those who returned public opinion ballots 
largely continued other trends indicated in 
the first week. 

There had been predictions that an addi- 
tional week of balloting would upset results 
presented last week. It was argued that 
those who viewed unfavorably the published 
results would flood the mail with contrary 
views. 

There was a flood of mail last week in the 
closing hours of the mail survey. But, as 
noted, it did not change results. 

Most decisive vote was on price and wage 
controls—85 in 100 wanted stiff ones—and 
on the proposal to have foreign nations sup- 
ply the bulk of UN forces. Again, 85 per- 
cent favorable. Almost as decisive was the 
vote in favor of cutting nondefense spend- 
ing: 80 in 100 favorable. 

Readers also indicated they are against 
dropping the A-bomb now, although they 
want it kept as a United States weapon. 
They oppose, 2 to 1, sending American troops 
to Europe; oppose by narrower margins draft- 
ing 18-year-olds and sending substantial aid 
to foreign countries. 

Many of the one-quarter who favor ad- 
mitting China to the United Nations ex- 
plained their vote: They believe in facing 
facts and, as they see it, the Reds are the 
present rulers of China. 

The plan to defend outlying bases but 
keep our armies at home, largely as pro- 
posed by ex-President Herbert Hoover, won 
favorable votes from about two-thirds of 
those who returned ballots. 

One happening that seemed unusual to 
tabulators was: the number who voted on 
only a few issues. 

For example, in one case, 43 votes were 
cast. But of these nine did not choose to 
register an opinion on whether or not to 
stay in Korea. 

For this reason the votes shown in the 
result table do not add up. To get a total 
of 4,000 votes on any one question, it was 
necessary to count well over 4,000 ballots. 

The idea for the public opinion survey 
was suggested to the Free Press by Edward W. 
Sowers, editor of the Daily News in Rolla, 
Mo., after he used a similar ballot in Rolla 
to find out “what the public thinks.” 

Korea GI's are so busy they even receive 
their citations in fox holes. “Get the troops 
out of there” is the advice of the majority 
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who voted in the public opinion survey. 
Exact results are shown in the table below: 


Final ballot figures 


Percent- | 


age Actual vote 


} The question 


25 | Should we withdraw from 

| Koreaas quickly as pos- 

74 Should we stay until we can 

give Korea a government 

} _ chosen by its people? _ ____. 

79 | Should we drop the A-bomb 

now and take chances on 
| _ reprisal? 

78 | Should we reject use of the 
A-bomb as a weapon of | 
war? 3, 085 

62 | Should we continue to send 
substantial aid to foreign 
RS EE, 

56 | Should we draft 18-year-olds?_| 1, 746 

67 | Should we send American | | 

| _ troops to Europe?_...__..__| 1, 286 

20 | Should nondefense spending | | 

| be cut drastically? | 3,2 785 
73 | Should Red China be ad- 


2, 844 


3, 107 


2, 402 


2, 256 


2, 605 


15 | Should we expect foreign na- 
tions to supply the bulk of 
UN armed forces? 

34 | Should we simply defend our | 
outlying bases with air and 
sea power and keep our 
armies at home? 

15 | Should we have stiff price 

and wage controls? 


Two Russian Fronts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address en- 
titled “Two Russian Fronts,” by Hugh 
Baillie, president, United Press Associa- 
tion, delivered before the annual con- 
ference of the Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association, Inc., at Chicago, 
Ill., on January 22, 1951: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association, having 
traveled from Korea to Europe and back to 
Washington, I am prepared to give you my 
reporter’s observations of what I saw on 
those trips. I won’t make any predictions or 
indulge in any editorial comment. What I 
am going to tell you is what was told me by 
other people. By the people who are running 
the show. 

First, let me sketch lightly over where I 
went and who and what I saw. In Korea 
I saw General MacArthur. And I will say 
right at the outset that few military com- 
manders in history ever did so much with so 
little, as General MacArthur has accom- 
plished in Korea. How little won’t be known 
until it’s all over. 

General MacArthur risked his reputation 
in this Korean War at the command of the 
United Nations. He told me that he was 
very much surprised when he was called to 
the telecom at 4 o’clock in the morning and 
saw there a directive for him to get in and 
fight in Korea. 

We all remember the enthusiasm and the 
cheers which greeted the United Nations in- 
tervention in Korea. The enthusiasm of the 
United Nations evaporated under adversity. 
And now, some of our most powerful friends 
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are looking for the exits. And now that 
MacArthur has suffered reverses, most of 
which are attributable to not having enough 
troops, the popular thing is to second-guess 
him. 

The thing for us to do in Korea is to get 
in or get out. You can’t fight a half-war. 
You can’t pull your punches. Yet that is 
exactly what we are doing in Asia. We are 
pulling our punches. We are puiling our 
punches because the United Nations is get- 
ting shaky on the issue, and because those 
back here who are running the show feel 
that we cannot risk a two-front war at this 
time. We now have about 2,500,000 men 
under arms. The last time we fought a two- 
front war, we had 12,364,000 men under 
arms. And corresponding munitions, ships, 
and supplies of all sorts. 

But as to the question of whether there is 
going to be a war, why, the war’s on now. 
The question is how fast it will spread. 
The cost of liberty is going up and up, as we 
all can see. Like everything else. The price 
is rising. But, we ain't seen nothing yet. 
This war is young. 

Well, as I said, General MacArthur told me 
that he was surprised at being ordered into 
Korea. If there was anybody more surprised 
than General MacArthur, it was the Russians 
themselves. They did not expect the United 
States to show up. They had heard official 
pronouncements to the effect that we had 
written off Korea. ‘ When the Americans ap- 
peared on the field of battle, and in the air, 
and on the sea, I am sure the Russians felt 
they had been mousetrapped. They had been 
hoaxed. 

People have asked me why the Chinese did 
not get into the-war earlier, and come down 
into Korea and keep us from advancing so 
far. The answer to that is that the Chinese 


were not ready to enter the war earlier. It 
had never been supposed by the Russians 
they would need the Chinese in this par- 
ticular campaign. 


They thought the North 
Koreans could handle it alone. It took sev- 
eral months for the Chinese army to move 
up into Manchuria and along the border and 
get ready to intervene. 

By that time, under clearance from the 
United Nations, MacArthur had advanced so 
far that the Chinese obviously decided to 
lay back and let him come all the way up 
to the frontier. The Asiatic style of warfare, 
so I was told in Korea, is predicated on the 
annihilation of the enemy. The deeper we 
advanced the easier the Chinese thought it 
would be to annihilate us later. That's what 
they have been trying to do ever since last 
November. 

General MacArthur achieved a military 
miracle in Korea by holding a line around 
the old Pusan perimeter. He was fabulously 
outnumbered at all times. When I was over 
there the artillery ammunition was ra- 
tioned, 20 rounds to a gun per day. Then 
through the maneuver of the Inchon landing, 
and the constant air attacks which hid 
weakened the Korean Communists to suc‘h 
an extent that they were ready to collapse, 
the tide was turned and the enemy army was 
virtually destroyed. When I accompanied 
MacArthur to Seoul, at the time he turned 
the government over to Syngman Rhee, the 
president of South Korea, MacArthur thought 
the war was over, and said so. During the 
ceremony MacArthur led in the Lord's Pray- 
er, and thanked God for the victory. I was 
there in the assembly hall of the Korean 
capital building, and remember the broken 
glass that came tumbling down around our 
ears at intervals from the shattered dome, as 
MacArthur spoke and prayed. The Korean 
Red armies have ceased to exist as formidable 
antagonists, as was demonstrated by the 
rapidity with which we advanced into North 
Korea. But the Chinese were lying in wait. 


They gave us plenty of advance warning. 
They issued statements, and made broadcasts, 
announcing that they would not tolerate the 
approach of the United Nations forces to 
their frontiers. Nobody believed them. No- 
body believed the Chinese then, any more 
than we believe the Russians now, when they 
say they will not stand idly by and see us 
organize a Western European army, particu- 
larly with a backbone of German troops. 

The Russians are making those threats at 
frequent intervals. They are discounted in 
this country. It is common knowledge that 
the Moscow correspondents are able to file 
through censorship only that news which the 
Russians want to get out. It is noticeable 
that during the last several days and weeks, 
our correspondent in Moscow, the United 
Press correspondent, has been able to file 
many stories, the news that the Rus- 
sians will not stand for the organization of 
the army, which has been undertaken by 
General Eisenhower. This is coming out 
because the Russians want it to get out. It 
is the first move, or one of the first moves, 
in their campaign to frustrate the organiza- 
tion of Eisenhower’s army. They may be ex- 
pected to try many other things. 

First, they will try to scare the Germans 
out of joining General Eisenhower's army. 
They will also start an agitation in this coun- 
try against arming the Nazis. They may be 
expected to create an incident, like the Ber- 
lin blockade, which will take our minds off 
the business of building this North Atlantic 
treaty army. Of course, the Russians don’t 
want war, so to speak, if they can get what 
they want without war. Or at least, without 
getting into the war themselves, personally. 
They prefer wars like the one in Korea. As 
on distinguished British statesman said to 
me, “The Russians are very generous with 
other people’s lives.” 

Those who are on the ground and run- 
ning the show in Germany believe that if 
the Russians get the idea that the Western 
European army is actually going to come 
into being, and emerge from the blueprint 
stage (and they aren’t convinced yet that it 
will), they will do som drastic. Mean- 
while they won't. They are not afraid of a 
blueprint army. 

But I was told in Germany that if they 
decide to move, they will endeavor to create 
inside Germany, Korea No. 2. And this is 
the way they would go about it. The Rus- 
sians have, in the eastern zone of Germany, 
an army which is called the alert police. I 
have heard its‘figures given as high as 100,000 
men. This is a fully equipped army, with 
tanks and airplanes, read to roll. Now the 
East Germans are endeavorins to start-ne- 
gotiations with West German Chancellor 
Adenauer, looking toward a unification of 
Germany. It so happens that I was actu- 
ally talking to Adenauer at his office located 
in a villa at Bonn, on the Rhine last month 
when the original note from President Grote. 
wohl of East Germany was handed to him. 
I remember that Adenauer turned to me and 
said, “We certainly live in interesting times.” 

When the time comes that the Russians 
want to create this Korea No. 2 the formula 
is simple. The East Germans announce that 

their time. They 
would say that he, and he alone, was stand- 
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many. Two divisions. And maybe by the 
British also. Two more divisions. The ordi- 
nary German civilians will have a terrible 
time making up their minds what they want 
to do. If they join the German insurrection, 
they risk their necks, and if they don't, they 
risk ‘their necks, because the East Germans 
will say to them that they will take care of 
them later. Meanwhile the German army 
from the Russian zone will be fighting the 
American army and possibly the British and 
maybe some French, with the Russians 
standing on the sidelines just like the Chi- 
nese stood on the sidelines for a while in 
Asia. And there you would have your Korea 
No. 2, according to what I heard in Germany. 
Americans fighting Germans who tell the 
world that all they want to do is to unify 
their country. 

Now, you are going to be hearing more and 
more about this chap Konrad Adenauer, the 
Chancellor of West Germany, from now on. 
He is 75 years old, lean, jaunty, and seem- 
ingly tireless. He can take on the High Com- 
missioners of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France and negotiate with them for 
hours at a stretch. After keeping them in 
session for 8 hours or so, they will emerge 
from the meeting looking all beaten up. 
Adenauer will come out looking fresh as a 
daisy. He thrives on negotiating and bar- 
gaining. If he were in this country, he would 
probably be a labor negotiator. 

Adenauer is striving to drive a tough bar- 
gain with the victorious Allies. He wants the 
occupation statute converted into a treaty 
and he wants the High Commissioners to be- 
come ambassadors. He has no intention of 
paying Hitler’s debts, nor has he any inten- 
tion of continuing to pay the costs of the 
occupation. He wants the German scientists 
to be let loose to conduct their research for 
the benefit of Germany instead of for its 
conquerors. He wants Germany to have the 
right to build its own merchant marine and 
air fleet (no doubt with American money, 
like everybody else). And instead of fur- 
nishing combat teams to Eisenhower’s army, 
to be commanded by Frenchmen, Americans, 
or British, Adenauer wants the Germans to 
have their own army with their own general 
staff. All this would have seemed fantastic 
only a few short months ago. It isn’t fan- 
tastic any more. If the present trend con- 
tinues, and the Russians don’t succeed in 
frustrating the plan, in about 2 years you will 
see Germany back in business, 

And since we are about to negotiate a 
peace treaty with Japan, to be followed by 
the organization of a Japanese army to lend 
@ hand in the Far East, the chances are 
that two of our principal allies in the fu- 
ure will be the two countries that we 
brought to total defeat in the last war, 
Germany and Japan. That is, if Russia sits 
still and lets all this happen. 

Adenauer makes no secret of his apprecia- 

tion of the fact that he has been handed a 
trem :ndous break by the Russians. He in- 
tends to take full advantage of it. Adenauer 
is sure that if we keep fighting in Korea 
we will be playing the Russians’ game. He 
told me the Russians desire to have us bled 
white in Korea so they could occupy Europe 
without a fight. As he put it when I inter- 
viewed him for the United Press the Rus- 
sians would win the game without losing a 
man. 
Adenauer told me there would be lasting 
peace only when the United States was able 
to confront Russia with a military force 
which the Soviets would consider dangerous. 
He said that to build such a force the United 
States needs Germany. And that America 
will get the whole-hearted cooperation of 
Germans only when they no longer feel they 
are a second-class power under occupation, 
That's the basis of his argument. 
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Adenauer in his desire to have us discon- 
tinue the war in Asia is in entire agreement 
with the other European statesmen with 
whom I talked last-month. What they want, 
of course, is for us to liquidate the war in 
Korea and bring our Army over to Europe. 

You have heard the question asked, if the 
Russians actually are going to move, why 
right now—this January. They'll never find 
Europe any flatter, or less able to resist, than 
right now this January. Well it could be, 
of course, they are waiting for the snow 
to thaw and the ground to harden sc us 
to carry their armor. 

Churchill believes it’s the atom bomb. 
This, in his opinion, is the great deterrent 
to the Russians. They know we have more 
atom bombs than they have, and a better 
delivery system. 

Other British authorities told me the Rus- 
sians first would have to grab the Persian 
oil fields before they could enter into a full- 
scale war. The first move in such a war, 
therefore, would be Russian occupation of 
the rich Azerbaijan oil fields in Persia, 
However, it must be remembered that Rus- 
sia is less dependent on oil than the west. 
Their armies don’t use so much armor as 
we do. They take the form of another Asi- 
atic horde, like the Chinese. One of the 
amazing features of the Korean War has 
been how the Chinese managed to do it, 
without air power and without extensive 
transport. The fact that they use human 
beings instead of trucks, very largely, gives 
them a big advantage. You can shoot up 
the roads and destroy the convoys, but it’s 
harder to interrupt the supplies when they're 
all brought down on the heads or backs of 
people. As a matter of fact, in Korea we 
have a highly modernized European-style 
army fighting in a primitive country. The 
enemy knows how to use his legs. He hasn't 
been riding in automobiles since infancy. 
He can walk up a mountain like a fly going 
up the side of a house, and can keep on 
doing it day and night. He doesn’t need a 
big plant behind his lines. And when he’s 
wounded nobody worries about carrying him 
back, they just throw him into the ditch. 
There are always more where he came from. 

The American soldier is a precision instru- 
ment, trained, a technician, with background 
and education. He is not expendable. Put 
him against a Chinese coolie of whom there 
are unlimited quantities, and give each of 
them an automatic weapon, and it’s a stand- 
off. Much the same situation would prevail 
in a war with Russia. 

Prime Minister Attlee of Great Britain is 
very anxious to have us out of Korea. He 
regards any war in Asia as a bottomless pit 
for the white race. And this attitude is 
heartily echoed by Bevin, the Foreign Sec- 
retary. 

In France, I found the same thing. 
Premier Pleven believes that we can be bled 
to ‘eath in Asia. Foreign Minister Schuman 
thinks the same thing. But Schuman 
doesn’t believe that Stalin is going to strike 
a military blow in the immediate future. He 
feels that Stalin has become old and prudent, 
and that he would be too wise to risk every- 
thing in an open war when he can continue 
to attain his objectives by subversion. In 
this respect Schuman agrees with Attlee who 
also foresees an intensification of Russia's 
underground methods in seeking its objec- 
tives, without war. And two of Russia's 
prime objectives, of course, are Italy and 
France where the Communists are a large 
and powerful political party. 

General Eisenhower has probably been 
handed the toughest assignment of all at 
this particular time. But I think he expects 
to succeed, or he wouldn’t have undertaken 
it. To Europeans, of course, the appoint- 
ment of General Eisenhower meant just one 


thing. That is, the Yanks are coming. They 
don't think Washington would ever let Ike 
down. If he comes back and says we can dis- 
courage the Russians, and encourage Europe 
in really rearming and joining up, but that 
he needs a certain number of American divi- 
sions as a starter, he'll get them. That's 
what they believe. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the position today is 
that we have called Russia like Britain 
called Germany in 1939. You may recall the 
British told the Germans there would be war 
if they entered Poland. I remember oeing 
in London at that time and I asked the 
British what they could do to defend Poland 
from the Germans. The reply was they 
could do nothing; however Poland would be 
the chip that Germany would knock off 
Britain’s shoulder and start the war. 

Like the British, we have drawn a line. We 
drew a line against the Russians in Korea. 
We have drawn a line against the Russians 
in Europe. I have been on both fronts. On 
the Korean front where we are at grips with 
the Communists, and on the European front 
where we are preparing to come to grips with 
them if they advance. 

The war has already started. The question 
is whether it will spread, and how fast. 
Russia is still calling the tune. 

Never was there such a time when there 
was sO much dissension in high places, so 
many contrary opinions of what ought to be 
done, or how to go about doing it. 

I have been on a long trip and seen a lot 
of people—people who presumably know the 
answers—people who are in command—peo- 
ple who bear the responsibility. Yet I think 
I can say, without joking, that this is a case 
where the more you see and hear, the less you 
know. 

The less you know for sure, anyway. 

Twice before in our generation the lights 
of freedom have burned low all over the 
world. Twice before they have been re- 
kindled by the United States. The question 
before us now is, whether we will have to re- 
kindle them this third time? 


Draft for “Sick” Railmen an Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article in the 
Boston Sunday Advertiser of February 
4, 1951, written by Austen Lake: 


LyraFt For “SIcK” RAILMEN AN IDEA 
(By Austen Lake) 


I am just old Joe Blunt, American, and 
pretty confused.in the head by what I read 
in the newspapers. So here we are, the sov- 
ereign United States people, exhorted to 
stand unitedly behind President Truman in 
what is called a national emergency. But 
how can we stand behind him when he faces 
in so many directions on the same basic 
probiems like wage-and-price controls? Be- 
cause, no sooner do we stand behind him on 
one decision, then he pivots around and we 
are not behind him any more. 

Also we are invited to show our loyalty by 
following our congressional leaders. And 80 
we should. But how can we form a common 
procession when the leaders traipse off in 
separate parades and individual counter- 
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marches. Because, no sooner do we fall in 
line, than we find ourselves trailing a lot of 
men going nowhere in different ways. 

Like I say I am just old Joe Blunt, Ameri- 
can and father of four little Blunts, and I 
would like to do my democratic share. Eut, 
if President Truman and Congress don’t 
know where they are heading on almost 
everything, how can the great commonality 
of Americans, like me, render realistic 
service. 

JOE WILL DO HIS DUTY 


Here last week the Nation gets a price- 
and-wage freeze as of January 25. So I say 
to old lady Blunt, “Well, costs are pretty 
stiff, but now we can try to budget the pay 
check.” But next I read where Congress 
has changed its mind, and we have a price- 
and-wage thaw. So there goes my pay 
budget all to hell again. 

That ain’t what bothers me most. Here, 
today, comes a letter to my boy, Joe Blunt, 
Jr., which reads “Greetings from the Presi- 
dent,” and says for him to report for Army 
induction and physical examination next 
Thursday without fail. So young Joe says, 
“I guess that’s it, Dad,” and I say, “Yes, son, 
that’s your duty as a good American boy.” 
I got a daddy’s unhappy feeling, of course, 
because young Joe is just 19 and fresh out 
of high school and don’t know anything 
about what causes wars. 

Still, when Uncle Sam stretches out his 
long arm and tells my kid, or your kid too, 
“Come on and no ifs, ands, or buts,” we got 
to be good citizens. We haven’t any choice 
like. 

Then I see in the papers that the railroad 
switchmen are out on strike and paralyzing 
some 33 roads which are hauling essential 
war materials of our troops in Korea, where 
my nephew, Bill Blunt, is fighting with the 
marines. Only this ain’t a regular, legal 
strike, because last December 14, the United 
States Department invoked a court injunc- 
tion which made rail strikes unlawful. 

So the paper says how the railroad switch- 
men are pretending to get sick all at once 
while their union bosses said “Tsk-tsk. It’s 
some kind of epidemic over which we have 
no control.” Now that, of course, is pure 
malarky which even a simple guy like old 
Joe Blunt can recognize, let alone a real 
smart man like President Truman. Then I 
think, “It seems strange that a Govern- 
ment which has the power to draft young 
boys, to fix prices, and freeze wages, to grab 
strategic materials and otherwise control the 
freedoms of individual action and the eco- 
nomic life of the Nation, can be so helpless 
to stop and punish wildcat strikers. 


WHAT IF JOE GOT SICK? 


So I say to old lady Blunt, “What would 
happen if young Joe decided to get sick and 
stay sick for the duration of the hostility 
in Korea and elsewhere?” And old lady 
Blunt gives me a queer look and says, “That 
would be rebellion against the Government, 
and young Joe would go to jail.” Which, 
as I know, is the right answer. 

But then I say, “Here the Justice Depart- 
ment has a court order, dated back to De- 
cember 14, against railroad strikes. Yet the 
switchmen are defying Federal law and strik- 
ing anyway, even when the Army is placed 
in control of the railroads. Isn’t that re- 
bellion, too, and shouldn't somebody go to 
jail?” 

So, if the President and Congress don’t 
stand firmly behind their own laws, how 
can old Joe Blunt or the American people be 
expected to stand behind the President and 
Congress? That is, unless the people some- 
how grow two faces and learn to stand fac- 
ing opposite directions at the same time. 

Then old lady Blunt, who is pretty cute 
in*some matters said, “Well who would you 
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arrest—the entire brotherhood of railroad 
switchmen, numbering some 35,000?” 

“No. But the Army is asking for 80,000 
soldiers for immediate service and it seems 
kinda sensible to draft the 35,000 switchmen. 
It might not be a bad idea if Mr. Truman 
would mail them all a letter starting, ‘Greet- 
ings from the President of the United States,’ 
like he did today with young Joe. Then he 
could say, ‘Now you are inducted into the 
Army and my first direct order, as your Com- 
mander in Chief, is to get back on the job 
switching trains, and no ifs, ands, or buts.’” 

Old lady Blunt wrinkles up her nose and 
sniffs, “But that ain’t the democratic way 
and, if nothing else, President Truman is 
a Democrat first. Not only that but the 
whole Truman administration is owned, body 
and soul, by the labor vote, or thinks it is. 
And Mr. Truman is never a man willfully 
to kick votes in the face.” 


SOME OF LIFE’S PUZZLES 


The only conclusion I can manage from 
all this is that it constitutes “Government 
by drift” and Mr. Truman and Congress, 
as the captain and crew of our ship, are 
allowing the winds, cross currents and tides 
to carry the Nation willy-nilly, by guess 
and by accident. At which point old lady 
Blunt says, “Have you got a couple of dol- 
lars? I want to buy some pork chops to 
feed young Joe a good, last meal before he 
joins the Army.” So I fish around and all 
I can find is $1.50, which I hend over, warn- 
ing, “That is all we got till next Wednesday 
payday.” 

Old lady Blunt sighs and says, “Well I 
hoped to buy pork chops, but I guess we 
will have to eat cabbage soup again and 
maybe some eggs.” So I turn to the part of 
the paper which says how the Government 
is still paying millions for farm subsidies 
and stock piling more mountains of eggs, 
butter and cereals to rot in order to keep 
prices at top levels. Which puzzles me some 
more on how the Government can boost 
prices up and freeze em down at the same 
time. 

I will close by wondering which way Mr. 
Truman and Congress are facing today, so 
I can face that way too, and thus stand 
unitedly behind them. 


United States Policy Must Be Based on 
Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, we have, 
in the City of Los Angeles, a compara- 
tively new metropolitan newspaper 
which recently demonstrated the kind of 
journalistic leadership which we all 
greatly admire. The paper conducted a 
poll to ascertain the sentiment of its 
readers relative to our foreign policy. 
When the results of the poll showed the 
thinking of a majority of those writing 
in to be isolationist and contrary to what 
the editor deemed best for the safety of 
the United States, he promptly took an 
editorial position contrary to the major- 
ity expression of those answering the 
poll, and set forth his reasons for believ- 
ing them to beinerror, I think Mr. Vir- 
gi! Pinkley, the editor and publisher of 
the Los Angeles Mirror, deserves to be 


commended, both for his forthrightness 
and the high quality of his editorial 
analysis of our situation. The editorial 
merits widespread dissemination, and I 
am therefore including it in our Recorp 
as follows: 

Usrren Srates Pottcy Must Be Basep on 

Facts 


Final results in the Mirror poll on the 
United Nations-European aid question show 
that the thinking of a majority of those who 
participated is ruggedly isolationist. 

We respect and understand that viewpoint. 
But we disagree with it. 

We have a certain sympathy with those 
who are annoyed and repelled by recent in- 
ternational developments. However, now 
more than ever, we should not let emotion 
outrun reason. This is a time for mature, 
reasoned decisions of long-range character, 
Analysis dictates the conclusion that isola- 
tionism is wrong for the United States at 
this point in history. 

To us the fallacy of the isolationist posi- 
tion is clear. The world has shrunk so much 
in the past 10 years that the United States 
could not stand safely alone, even if it 
wished. That statement becomes truer and 
truer every time a faster plane and a stronger 
A-bomb are produced. Since we cannot 
stand alone we must learn to stand together 
against tyranny. 

Standing alone looks deceptively simple. 
Just build our big wall and hide behind it, 
they say. Standing together is much harder, 
because it involves blending our American 
viewpoint with those of other nations. And 
though their basic aims may be the same, 
their ways of reaching the goal are bound to 
differ. That generates an appearance of con- 
fusion and uncertainty which makes it easy 
for the faint-hearted to say, “Aw, let’s toss 
the whole United Nations out of the window.” 

Here are some answers to some of the most 
frequent isolationist charges: 

1. Western Europe is not doing its part 
in the common defense. 

Answer. The United States in 1950 had 
14 men in uniform per 1,000 population. 
Britain and France each had 16 men in the 
armed services per 1,000 population. 

2. Air and sea power can beat Russia in 
Europe; a land army isn’t necessary. 

Answer. That’s what many thought about 
Korea, too. Our sad experience there, and 
that of World War II, are conclusive evidence 
that air attacks will not stop ground forces. 
The man with’ the rifle wins wars. 

8. If the United States sends troops to 
Europe, Russia will start a war. 

Answer. Russia respects only strength. 
She is far more likely to attack a weak foe 
than a strong one. She will never be offended 
into a war. 

4. Western Europe isn’t so vital; what if 
we dv lose it to the Reds? 

Answer. Take steel, for example, since it 
is a basic material of war power. In 1950, 
the United States produced 96,500,000 tons 
of steel. Russia and her satellites produced 
34,900,000 tons. A far larger percentage of 
Soviet steel than American goes into mili- 
tary production. Western Europe produced 
57,000,000 tons. If we desert Western Europe 
we have hanced the Russians equality in 
steel output. 

Most of the uranium for our atom bombs 
comes from the Belgian Congo. The air 
bases we need in event of war with Russia 
are controlled by our Western European 
allies. The airfields in Britain, French North 
Africa, Greece, Turkey, and Italy are the key 
to power strokes against Russia. If we are 
denied these bases we lose our No. 1 advan- 
tage over Russia. 

On the strength of these facts alone, we 
urge those who would have us pull back in- 
side a shell to reexamine their views, 
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The United States is the leader of the 
free world. The harsh facts of economic 
reality makes us so. What leader ever won 
a fight by putting his head in the sand? 


Duty to Country—Or to Purse? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an editorial 
which appeared in the Rome (Ga.) 
News-Tribune on Sunday, February 4, 
1951, entitled “Duty to Country—Or to 
Purse?” 

The action of the striking railroad 
workers has aroused the indignation of 
the people of the country and prop- 
erly so. 

As I have stated in previous insertions 
in the Recorp of other editorials on the 
same subject during the past few days, 
the time has come to not only halt the 
present strike but to strengthen the 
Railway Labor Act and the Taft-Hartley 
law so that the President will have ade- 
quate power to deal with Nation-wide 
strikes that affect the national health, 
welfare, or security. 

The editorial follows: 

Duty To Country—Or To PurRsE? 

The current “sick call” by switchmen 
members of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen is the latest, most flagrant, and 
vicious abuse of the power the organized 
labor monopoly has created. 

In a sickeningly transparent ruse to force 
the American public and its Government to 
comply with what otherwise might be legiti- 
mate needs, the switchmen are costing the 
United States incalculable damage. 

The news reports tell of walkouts in at 
least 44 major cities and the consequent 
tangle of rail traffic. In Chicago, shipments 
of food and medical supplies bound for 
Americans fighting in Korea are halted. 
Becked-up shipments have forced layoffs in 
industries manufacturing our defense needs, 
halting production which we may never re- 
gain. 

The stiike, and such it is no matter how 
much the sanctimonious aura of sick leave 
is spread, is technically against the United 
States Government. The Army assumed con- 
trol of all major railroads last year in a Fed- 
eral move to avert just such dangerous walk- 
Ou.s as we now face. 

Now this newspaper has opposed the en- 
croachment of Federal Government into the 
lives of citizens as much or more than the 
next one. We feel and always will feel that 
an individual is entitled to make his living 
and bargain for a better one without being 
seduced or coerced by Government in any 
case, 

But the fact remains that Government in- 
tervenes in these cases only when the na- 
tional security and the welfare of all citizens 
is threatened by the arbitrary and dicta- 
torial attitude of the comparative few. And 
it is a proven fact that our particular ad- 
ministration, conscious of labor’s political 
power as it is, will intercede only when the 
need is dire and after the great mass of the 
American people have brought their opinion 
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to bear. That has been established in the 
coal strikes and rail walkouts of the past 
few years. 

Therefore the railroaders on strike today 
are deliberately flouting the order of a Gov- 
ernment acting in the interest of all its 
people. They are sacrificing in no small de- 
gree the welfare and security of all Americans. 

This strike is even more indefensible since 
the switchmen actually claim they are dis- 
criminated against by their own union. 
Their grievance is against their own leaders, 
not the GI in the snows of Korea. But it is 
the GI who suffers. Their claim for a reduc- 
tion in their workweek may very well be 
legitimate. But the GI cannot discard his 
responsibility to his Nation by walking out 
on 7-day-a-week combat duty just because 
he thinks his gripe is legitimate. 

Continued refusal by organized labor to 
recognize and shoulder its responsibilities 
may prove labor’s downfall yet. Failure by 
union leadership to put duty to country be- 
fore duty to purse can’t be tolerated much 
longer. 


Two New York Newspapers Whooping It 
Up for Internationalism and Urging 
That We Spend Ourselves Into Bank- 
ruptcy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
never in the entire history of our coun- 
try have the American people been more 
keenly aware of the fact that the power 
to tax is the power to destroy. 

There is a growing realization that the 
danger of war and the atom bomb are 
being deliberately overemphasized to 
blind us to the fact that we are being 
rushed headlong into a situation worse 
than war—total economic collapse. That 
would mean revolution and unbridled 
anarchy throughout the entire world— 
a throwback to the dark ages. 

If we would defeat our enemies and 
save our country, we must see clearly 
who our enemies are. The struggle that 
goes on in the world today is not be- 
tween communism and capitalism, but 
the age-old struggle between the forces 
of absolutism and the forces of free- 
dom. Communism is merely one of the 
instruments used by the absolutists to 
set up the power state, and to achieve 
their objectives the absolutists have en- 
tered into an unholy alliance with the 
Communists, Fascists, fellow travelers, 
phony liberals and one-worlders. The 
tools with which they work and the ve- 
hicles on which they are riding to power 
are supplied by a debauched, manipu- 
lated, irredeemable paper currency 
which is so manipulated that we are 
financing communism in Europe while 
our sons are dying to stop communism 
in Asia. Prices are high because they 
have made our dollars cheap. 

We must recognize that there is a na- 
tional and international conspiracy to 
drain away our wealth, to gain control 


of our industry and commerce, replace 

our system of government with the 

power state, lower our standard of liv- 

ing to the world level, and reduce the 

United States to the status of a province 

in a world government in which we will 

be outnumbered and outvoted 15 to 1. 
The leading absolutists of today are 

the one-worlders of Wall Street and the 

London counting houses. They are the 

real architects of our foreign policy. 

They want the American taxpayers to 

pay the interest on their foreign bonds; 

that explains our European policy. In 

Asia, they want to gain control of such 

strategic materials as raw rubber, tin, 

manganese, and tungsten, which are so 
essential in our economy, and thereby 
dominate our industry and commerce. 

Chiang Kai-shek and Nationalist China 

was in their way; they caused him to be 

eliminated, and as a consequence our 
boys are dying in Korea. 

These international conspirators, 
through the press and radio which they 
seek to control, are softening us up for 
the kill; beating the war drums to jus- 
tify the regimentation of the American 
people, the drafting of our sons, the re- 
armament of Western Europe, and 
spending ourselves into bankruptcy. 

While giving lip service to small busi- 
ness they are pursuing a course that is 
destroying small business and forcing all 
business into monopolies which will be 
easier to take over when der tag comes. 

The appended article from the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of February 6, 1951, 
tells you how two big New York news- 
Papers are whooping it up for interna- 
tionalism. These are not isolated exam- 
ples; the internationalists are buying 
outright or gaining control of newspa- 
pers in all sections of America. They 
have their columnists and commenta- 
tors—slick, tricky individuals who wave 
the flag with one hand while chiseling 
away the foundation of this Republic 
with the other—bleeding hearts who 
drool for the forgotten man while advo- 
cating policies which will place him in 
perpetual chains, and sell America down 
the river. 

These international racketeers must 
be stopped—and stopped now. Show me 
an internationalist, and I will show you a 
potential traitor to the United States. 
The hour is late. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty. 

The article from the Washington 
Times-Herald follows: 

Two New York NEwspaPrers WHOOPING UP 
INTERNATIONALISM—TIMES AND HERALD 
TrisuNe AGAIN Back UNITED STaTEs IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN EvuROPE’s TROUBLES 

(By William Pulton) 

New Yoru, February 5.—For the third time 
in less than two score years, the eastern in- 
ternationalist press is whooping it up for 
greater involvement in Europe’s chronic 
troubles, wholesale drafting of youth, giving 
President Truman a blank check for shipping 
troops overseas, and building vast arma- 
ments. 

The only new note is virtual subservience 
to the United Nations. 

Constant embroilment in Europe’s wars is 
salable here because of the large foreign- 
born population along the eastern seaboard— 
people not yet assimilated to the American 
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way of life and still militant about issues in 
the old country. 


VIOLENTLY PRO-BRITISH 


Bellwethers for the internationalist line 
are the New York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune. Both papers engaged in a 
saber-rattling campaign prior to Pearl Har- 
bor. The Times in particular came under 
fire on the grounds it was violently pro- 
British and anti-German before this coun- 
try’s entry into World War I in 1917. 

Generally speaking, the foreign inclina- 
tions of the two papers reflect the prevailing 
thought among the bankers and the Wall 
Street financial district. The publications 
have denied any connection, but the parallel 
is striking. 

On the financial front in recent years this 
parallel has revealed itself in the news- 
papers’ espousal of the Marshall plan. Bil- 
lions have been poured into European “re- 
covery” and many millions have found their 
way back into big banks here and corpora- 
tions doing business abroad. Thousands of 
dollars have filtered back to the newspapers 
and magazines which support the Marshall 
plan. 

According to the most recent figures, the 
Herald Tribune has received subsidies for its 
Paris edition amounting to $60,000 from the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. The 
Times did not participate in the first sub- 
sidy plan although the Herald Tribune did so. 


AGREE WITH ALDRICH 


On the political front, the Times and 
Herald Tribune see eye to eye with Winthrop 
Aldrich, board chairman of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and undercover financier for 
Governor Dewey’s me-too political cam- 
paigns. Aldrich was slated for appointment 
as Treasury Secretary or Ambassador to 
Britain had Dewey been elected President in 
1948. 

Currently the two newspapers are bally- 
hooing General Eisenhower and the North 
Atlantic Pact. While the two papers are 
separately owned, their editorial pages and 
play of the news are of “tweedledum and 
tweedledee” sameness. 

Julius Ochs Adler, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Times, a member of the 
Citizens Committee on the Present Danger, 
is making public speeches these days in favor 
of the universal military service bill. 

The pinko trend on the Herald Tribune is 
generally laid on the doorstep of Joseph 
Barnes, formerly foreign editor on the paper. 
Barnes was a Harvard buddy of Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field, millionaire supporter of 
Communist-front causes. 

Barnes later threw in his lot with Bartley 
Crum in the ill fated publication of the New 
York Star, an outgrowth of the failure of 
PM, the Marshall Field journalistic flop in 
this city. The Star twinkled only briefly. 


BENNETT BORN IN SCOTLAND 


Before the Herald Tribune fell upon these 
evil days, it was regarded as the organ of the 
British Foreign Office, the United States State 
Department, the Episcopal Church, and Wall 
Street. 

James Gordon Bennett and his son, and 
Horace Greeley and Charles A. Dana built 
the newspapers that finally merged into the 
Herald Tribune. The elder Bennett, born in 
Scotland, established the Herald in 1835. 
His son obtained social position in England 
before he could get it in New York, where he 
was born in 1841. 

The younger Bennett was horsewhipped by 
his fiiamcée’s brother after his engagement 
was broken off in 1877 and thereafter he 
lived abroad. He became more European 
than American. The Herald became a British 
mouthpiece and was violently prowar in 1914. 

While the Bennetts were establishing the 
Herald, Horace Greeley founded the Tribune 
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in 1841. Greeley, a newspaper genius, was 
succeeded by Whitelaw Reid, who married 
Elizabeth Mills, an heiress. 


WAS UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR 


Subsequently Reid became the American 
Ambassador to Britain and his paper went 
completely British, taking its editorial direc- 
tion from Whitehall. The Herald was taken 
over in 1924 from Prank A. Munsey, who had 
acquired it in 1918, and the consolidated 
sheet became the present Herald Tribune. 
Ogden teid, Whitelaw Reid’s son, became 
the publisher. 

The family acquired in-laws in the British 
nobility when Jean Reid, Ogden’s sister, be- 
came Lady Ward by marrying John Hubert 
Ward, equerry-in-ordinary to the King and 
brother of the Earl of Dudley. 

Ogden Reid had married Helen Rogers, a 
secretary in the American Embassy in Lon- 
don. When he died several years ago, she 
became president of the company, and a son, 
Whitelaw, took over as editor. Mrs. Reid is 
an energetic, international do-gooder whose 
one-time Republican principles have been 
diluted and distorted by the globalists. 

The Times was a limping newspaper prop- 
erty toward the end of the century when 
Adolph 8. Ochs, one-time printer's devil who 
had made a success of the Chattanooga 
Times came to New York City to make his 
mark. He took over the management of the 
‘limes in 1896 and made a great success of 
it. Ochs admired the Times of London and 
modeled his enterprise after it. 

One of the reasons why the Times has been 
criticized for its foreign inclinations is that 
through the years a number of foreign na- 
tionals have been employed, particularly in 
the news service abroad. 


EDITOR BORN IN ENGLAND 


A case in point is Frederick T. Birchall, 
one-time acting managing editor, who was 
born in Warrington, England, in 1871. He 
came to the New York Times in 1905. During 
World War I he took a leave of absence to 
work for the British Government. 

After Carl van Anda retired in 1926, Bir- 
chall was named acting editor and 
served in that capacity until 1932. The 

acting” was never removed from his title 

because Birchall always remained a British 
subject. He went abroad in 1932 to take 
charge of the European news service and 
finally retired early in the war. He is now 
living in Nova Scotia. 

Upon his death in 1935, Ochs left his con- 
trolling stock interest for the benefit of his 
grandchildren, the offspring of his daughter, 
Iphigene, and her husband, Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger. It was entrusted to three trus- 
tees, providing for a life interest for Mrs. 
Ochs and Mrs. Sulzberger. 

The three trustees are Mr. and Mrs. Sulz- 
berger and Adler Sulzberger is the publisher 
and real boss of the Times. 


The Rail Strike and a 1948 Manifesto 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave first obtained, I am introducing in 
the Recorp, with my own remarks, an 
editorial which appeared in the Atlanta 
Journal of February 2, 1951, entitled 
“The Rail Strike and a 1948 Manifesto.” 

It is every day becoming more appar- 
ent that the railroad labor law, as well 


as the Taft-Hartley Act, is too weak in 
its provisions for dealing with nation- 
wide strikes that threaten the public 
health, welfare, and security. 

Iam in hearty accord with the Atlanta 
Journal editorial which follows and 
agree that the time has come, not only 
for action to halt the present railroad 
strike masquerading under the pretense 
of illness, called by some a hit and run 
strike, but also time for the Congress 
to take action to strengthen both the 
Railway Labor Act and the Taft-Hartley 
law so the President will have adequate 
power to protect the country from irre- 
sponsible labor union leaders and those 
who blindly and to their own hurt follow 
their lead. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Rar STRIKE AND A 1948 MANIFESTO 

Five years ago the engineers’ and train- 
men's brotherhoods rejected a Presidential 
fact-finding board’s recommendation for a 
16-cent wage increase, and also President 
Truman's subsequent proposal of 1844 cents, 

the Presi- 


~The unions struck the 


dent seized them in the name of ine Nation, 
The President threatened to draft the strik- 
ers, public sentiment condemned the strike, 
and it was called off after 2 days. The two 
brotherhoods then accepted the President’s 
wage proposal, al*hough Whitney of the 
trainmen threatened to destroy Harry S. 
Truman, 

Three years ago the engineers, firemen, and 
switchmen rejected a fact-finding board's 
award of a 15%-cent raise and called a Na- 
tion-wide strike. The President went 
through the formality of se’ ing the rail- 
roads, the Department of Justice got an in- 
junction, and there was no strike. The 
Army went through the motions of running 
the roads for 2 months until management 
and the unions agreed on the 15'4-cent 
Wage increase, plus some rules changes. 

Last year, some of the brotherhoods 
adopted a new tactic. They called it the 
hit-and-run strike. The President again 
made the gesture of taking over the rail- 
roads. The Nation still holds them in theo- 
retical captivity to preserve the health and 
security of our 150,000,000 people, and court 
injunctions forbid any strike, 

So there is no strike. Instead, a mysteri- 
ous illness has hit a lot of switchmen in var- 
ious strategic rail centers. In consequence 
we are suffering a paralysis of transporta- 
tion. 

That is, the men report that they are 
sick. Union leaders profess to be trying to 
persuade them to return to work. 

The claim of illness is, of course, untrue. 

It is a flouting of the Government of the 
United States and the law of the land. 

It is a repudiation of the agreement signed 
at the White House on December 21, 1950, 
by the president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, by the president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, by the president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, and 
ae es eee 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 

The union movement in this country won 


They 
forthright men who kept their contracts and 
whose word was good. 

No greater disservice could be done the 
union movement than the insolent dishon- 
esty which characterizes this present rebel- 
lion against the majesty of the Nation and 
its courts. 

It is union irresponsibility at its worst. 

On May 25, 1948, a manifesto was issued 
by the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
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tion. This manifesto said it was speakinz 
for an overwhelming majority of the Nation's 
rail workers. 

It demanded that; as a matter of perma- 
nent policy, the Federal Government take 
over the ownership and. operation of the 
country’s railways. 

Thé relationship between the actions of 
the rail unions in: 1946, 1948, 1950-51, and 
the manifesto of 1948 should be brought into 
the open. It is a matter of national concern, 
one of the greater perils of the none-too- 
remote future. 


How “Right” Settled a Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
country is becoming more and more 
alarmed over the serious impact of the 
current strike involving the railroads of 
this country. The issues involved appear 
to be serious and complex. It is to be 
hoped that all parties involved are at- 
tempting to settle this controversy, that 
is bringing so much hardship to the 
American people and the alarming slow- 
down to our defense program, on the 
basis of not who is right, but what is 
right. 

Mr. Speaker, within recent days the 
National Assembly on Moral Rearma- 
ment was held here in Washington at 
the Shoreham Hotel. In attendance at 
these conferences were many Senators 
and Representatives, as well as delegates 
from many sections of the world. Many 
of us were greatly impressed with the im- 
pact for good that this conference 
brought, not only in the fight against 
communism, the conflict between man- 
agement and labor, but the need for us 
individuals to analyze our own actions 
on the basis of certain absolute moral 
standards, involving honesty, purity, un- 
selfishness, and love. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks the fol- 
lowing statement made by Senator H. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, of New Jersey, in the 
other body on the occasion of the ap- 
pearance on Capitol Hill of many of the 
visiting delegates to this National As- 
sembly. 


I invite the attention of the Senate to a 
group of distinguished visitors who are seated 
in the gallery today. Among them are mili- 
tary, political, industrial, and labor leaders 
from the danger areas of Europe and Asia. 
They bring evidence of an ideological force 
for democracy that is seeking to bring an 
answer to communism in those areas. 

Along with our military and economic 
strategy, America more than ever needs to 
develop ideological if we are to win 
what is primarily a struggle for the minds of 
men and women. We as a people must live 

the 


_ creeds, and of widely varying views on life, 


come together in one common purpose. 
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It has been encouraging at a time when 
compelled to appropriate billions of 
and mobilize millions of men to meet 

threat of world communism, that evi- 
dence should be presented in our midst of 
world force which is answering communism 
men’s minds and hearts. Through the 
capture of key leadership in critical areas it 
actually turned the tide of communism 


national unity in this 

that the presidents of two of 

’s major airlines brought their top 

management personnel and the leaders of the 

* associations in both companies and 

announced that serious strikes had been 

averted on both sides because of the influ- 

ence in their companies in recent weeks of 
the program of moral rearmament. 

It would be an interesting speculation to 


its present mobilization effort if such a spirit 
of honesty, teamwork, and unselfish coop- 
eration and patriotism were to be multiplied 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
land. 


Mr. Speaker, referring again to the 
serious railroad strike now costing not 
only American lives but millions of dol- 
lars, I think it most appropriate to in- 
clude as a part of my remarks what the 
idealogy of moral rearmament accom- 
plished in settling impending strikes in- 
volving the United Air Lines and the 
National Airlines as carried in the Jan- 
uary 24 issue of the Pathfinder: 

How “RicHt” SETTLED A STRIKE 

United Air Lines President William A. Pat- 
terson thought hardboiled Larry Shapiro was 
kidding. Three months ago ee — 
gested that deep-seated conipany- - 
ferences could be settled “on the basis of ab- 
solute honesty, purity, love, and unselfish- 
ness.” 

Speaking for the United Air Lines Pilots 
sigtinaion, he soon convinced Patterson he 
was dead serious. Contract talks—dead- 
locked for 16 months over 119 points of dis- 
agreement—were resumed. All but three of 
the differences have since been cleared up, 
and a strike which would have cost his com- 
pany an estimated $12,000,000 has been 
averted. Patterson last week told 500 dele- 
gates to a National Assembly on Moral Re- 
armament in Washington. The quick set- 
tlement, Patterson said, came about by ap- 
plying MRA principles to the dispute. 

Sharing the platform with his boss, pilot 
Shapiro said he had been “an expert in 
damning nt”—until he attended 
the 5-day Labor Conference of Moral Rearm- 
‘ament last September at Michigan’s pictur- 
‘esque Mackinac Island. There, he said, he 
found in MRA principles a solution “so sim- 
ple that even today I am amazed.” 


MIRACLE MEDICINE 
Later in the week delegates were told of 


another airline strike—this time at National 


Airlines—sidestepped by negotiation based 
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on the ideology and spirit of MRA. “Hence- 
forth,” said W. T. Babbitt, vice president of 
the Airline Pilots Association, “I shall refer 
to MRA as a wonder drug that makes real 
human beings out of people.” 

MRA’s healing power was startlingly vis- 
ible at the Washington assembly. Labor 
and management weren't the only ones to 
bury the hatchet publicly. Delegates from 
Prance trooped to the microphone to apol- 
ogize to German delegates for “gloating” 
when Allied bombers rained death on Ger- 
many during World War II. The Germans, 
in turn, humbly assumed public blame for 
their country’s three invasions of France. 
All speakers testified that their change of 
heart resulted from a pilgrimage to the Eu- 
ropean center for moral rearmament at Caux, 
Switzerland. There, during the last 5 sum- 
mers, 30,000 persons from 104 countries and 
territories have gathered for training, indoc- 
trination, and devotion. 

FOUNDER 

As he listened quietly last week to these 
protestations of brotherhood and good will, 
bright-eyed Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman (pro- 
nounced bookman), 72, wore the look of a 
man pleased but not at all surprised. He 
and his untold millions of followers (there 
are no membership lists) think that all prob- 
lems can be solved by the application of the 
absolute standards of honesty, purity, un- 
selfishness and love under God’s daily guid- 
ance. 

Criticized at one time as an upper-class 
Salvation Army, MRA today draws its mem- 
bers from all walxs of life. Nonsectarian 
and nonpartisan, it is supported by volun- 
tary contributions, has no denominational 
creed. Meeting places range from London 
dockers’ houses to the huge Hollywood Bowl. 

The doctrine is spread in round-table dis- 
cussions, summer training schools in the 
United States and Switzerland, personal 
evangelism, radio broadcasts, extensive pub- 
lications, and presentations of well-staged, 
forceful dramatic productions. 

The Moral Re-Armament movement (also 
known as the First Century Fellowship, the 
Oxford Group, or simply Buchmanism) was 
born in 1921 as Frank Buchman strolled 
through the quiet college yards at Oxford, 
England, reflecting on the question, How can 
one man change the world? 

- DIRECT ORDER 

Suddenly, he says, God gave him the an- 
swer, which he hurriedly jotted down: 

“First one man changed, then two, then 
four, then eight. A million changed. A 
whole nation changec!.” 

The Pennsylvania-born Buchman has since 
devoted his own life to changing the lives of 
others. Best statement of MRA’s aims, ideol- 
ogy, and methods is in a book of his speeches, 
called Remaking the World (Robert M. Mc- 
Bride, New York: $3). A bachelor and a for- 
mer Lutheran minister, Buchman summar- 
izes MRA’s precepts this way: “Be honest 
with yourself and with your family and with 
your neighbor. Be pure and genuine in what 
you do. You'll find that you're happy, that 
the people around you will become happy 
and friendly. Soon this feeling will spread 
to whole cities and then to nations and to 
the world. If you’d like to change the world, 
first try changing yourself.” 


Mr. Speaker, is it not’ reasonable to 
contend that if these great airlines and 
their employees can come together on 
the basis of what is right instead of 
who is right, then the same can be 
said of the problem involved in this great 
calamity involving the railroads of this 
country and the employees thereof? 
Somebody must make the first move as 
was the case with Larry Shapiro. 
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The Late Rear Adm. F. D. Berrien 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


Or CONNECTICUTr 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark., I include a 
write-up from the New Haven (Conn.) 
Register giving notice of the las* services 
for Admiral F. D. Berrien, an outstand- 
ing naval hero, a most distinguished con- 
stituent, a remarkable athlete, brilliant 
coach, a great American, gentleman, and 
leader: 


Last Services rcr ADMIRAL BerrRien—War 
HERO AND Ex-Coacu or Navy FooTsat. Diss 
AFTER SHOVELING SNow HERE 


Funeral services were hc!d Friday morn- 
ing, February 2, in Center Church, New 
Haven, Conn., for Rear Adm. Frank Dunn 
Berrien, retired, 73, United States Navy hero 
and coach of one of the most successful of 
Annapolis football teams. He died ruddenly 
in his home at 367 Prospect Street while rest- 
ing after shoveling snow from his sidewalks. 

During a 35-year active career, Admiral 
Berrien served all over the world and par- 
ticipated in several campaigns as well as two 
World Wars. Coach of the Naval Academy 
football squads from 1908 through 1910, the 
goal line cf his last team was never crossed, 


CAPTURED SUBMARINE 


Nation-wide fame came to the naval officer 
during World War I when he commanded the 
destroyer Nicholson, which, in November, 
1917, captured the German submarine U-58 
and its crew. The Nicholson later rescued 
the freighter Julia Luckenbach from shelling 
by another German sub. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Mary 
Elizabeth Whittelsey of New Haven; a son, 
Prank W. Berrien of Miami, Fla; and a 
daughter, Mrs. Harry Lugg, of Rockville. 
Puneral services were held in Center Church 
at 10 a. m. with the Rev. David N. Beach, 
pastor, officiating. Interment was in the 
United States Naval Academy Cemetery, 
Annapolis. 

A resident of New Haven since his retire- 
ment in 1935, Berrein was called back to 
service—he was the only member of his 
graduating class to return to active sea 
duty—during World War II and served as 
troop convoy commander between San Fran- 
cisco and Australia. 

Berrien, then a captain, commanded the 
United States. Submarine Base at Groton 
from 1921 to 1923 and established the Naval 
ROTC at Yale University in 1926. He was 
commander of the unit here for 2 years. 

Admiral Berrien was born in Galesburg, 
Til., August 17, 1877, son of Leonard Budd and 
Harriet Mat Smith Berrien. His father was 
@ manufacturer of agricultural machinery. 
Graduating in 1900 at the United States 
Naval Academy, he was commissioned as an 
ensign in 1902. At Annapolis he was an out- 
standing athlete. He played four years on 
the varsity baseball team, three years on the 
football team, and was a record-breaking 
hurdler, on the track squad of 1900. He rose 
to the rank of captain in 1918, and was com- 
missioned rear admiral and retired June 30, 
1935. 

While a midshipman at the Naval Academy 
he saw service in the West Indies during the 
Spanish-American War. From 1900-1904 he 
was on Asiatic duty, participating in the 
Philippine and China Relief campaigns, and 
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between 1904 and 1908 served with the At- 
lantic flees on the battleships Kentucky, 
Missouri, Minnesota, and Connecticut. In 
1908 he returned to the Naval Academy as 
head football coach. 

From 1910 to 1913 he commanded the de- 
stroyer Trippe of the Atlantic Fleet, partici- 
pating in naval operations in the campaign 
against Mexico in 1913. From 1913 to 1915 
he was in command of the naval magazine at 
Hincham, Mass., and then for 11 months was 
on duty at the Naval War College, Newport, 
R. I., where he graduated in 1917. 


CHIEF OF PATROL STAFF 


When the United States entered World 
War I he served as chief of staff to the com- 
mander of the United States Patrol Squadron 
based at Hampton Roads, Va. In 1917 he 
was ordered to duty on the staff of Admiral 
William S. Simms in London. From July 1917 
to June 1918 he commanded the destroyers 
Nicholson and Wilkes, and destroyer division 
No. 9 at Queenstown, Ireland. 

Wa.ie in command of two destroyers oper- 
ating in a convoy protecting merchant ships 
out of Queenstown, Berrien—aboard the 
Nicholson—captured officers and crew of the 
first German submarine taken by United 
States forces in World War I. 

When he returned to the United States in 
June 1918, Berrien was put in command of 
the hospital ship Comfort, in convoy from 
New York to Brest, France. After the armis- 
tice he was United States naval port officer 
at Bordeaux. Later he served as chief of staff 
to the commander of the destroyer squadron 
of the Pacific Fleet under Rear Adm. Henry 
A. Wiley. 

After duty at the New London submarine 
base Berrien commanded all United States 
destroyers in European waters from 1923 to 
1925 and then graduated from an Army War 
College in 1926. 

KEPT TACOMA LIGHTED 

He commanded the aircraft carrier Lez- 
ington following his service at Yale. In 1930 
the “Lez” furnished electric power to the 
city of Tacoma, Wash., for a month. The 
feat was widely publicized and became a 
Navy legend. Captain Berrien pulled the 
carrier, then the largest Navy vessel in the 
world, up to a dock in Tacoma and while 
using only one-quarter of the electric power 
of the ship was able to keep Tacoma lighted, 

Other assignments were as officer in charge 
of the hydrographic office in Boston and cap- 
tain of the navy yard at Washington, D. C. 

Admiral Berrien was a member of many 
organizations, including the Military Order 
of the Dragon, Order of the Carabao, Military 
Order of the World War, American Legion. 
Also the Faculty Club at Yale and the Grad- 
uates Club, New Haven. 

He was awarded many service medals of the 
world wars, including the United States Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. .Great Britain 
made him an honorary member of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George and Greece 
made him a commander of the Order of 
St. Savior. 


Church Endorses Food Aid to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr, Speaker, the ap- 
pended resolution of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle Church, of the Congregational 
denomination, points up the widespread 


support among religious groups for ex- 

tending food aid to the Republic of In- 

dia to avert impending famine there: 
Resolution on wheat for India 


Recognizing the tremendous need of In- 
dia’s people for food, intensified in recent 
months by a series of national disasters, and 
aware of large stores of food grain held by 
the Government of the United States of 
America: Be it 

Resolved, That the members of Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, Congregational, 211 
West Fifty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y., as- 
sembled at a stated corporate meeting of the 
church on Wednesday evening, January 24, 
1951, declare themselves in favor of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States making avail- 
able to the Government of India 2,000,000 
tons of Wheat upon mutually agreeable 
terms, and urge that everything possible be 
done to complete this transaction speedily. 

JOSEPH E. CHOATE, 
Clerk, 
ALBERT J. PENNER, 
Minister. 


Congressman Doyle Explains How H. R. 
2383 Would Stop Use of Power To 
Arbitrarily Destroy Legitimate Busi- 
ness—Remarks in Regard to Case of 
Ewing Versus Mytinger and Casselberry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I filed a bill which was given the 
number of H. R. 2383, the text of which 
follows: 

H. R. 2383 


A bill to amend section 304, subsections (a) 
and (b), of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, as amended 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) 
of section 304 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, as amended (21 U. S. C. 331), 
is amended by striking the balance of the 
sentence following the words “dangerous to 
health” and changing the comma after 
“health” to a period. 

And it is further amended by striking all 
that portion of the last sentence of such 
subsection following the words “between the 
parties” and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “or, if no such stipulation be filed 
within a reasonable time, the court, on mo- 
tion for the convenience of parties and wit- 
nesses, in the interest of justice, may transfer 
the case for trial to any other district or 
division thereof.” : 

That subsection (b) of section 304 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as 
amended (21 U. S. C. 331), is amended by 
inserting after the first sentence the follow- 
ing sentence: 

“Cases brought hereunder shall be entitled 
to preference on the trial calendar.” 

And it is further amended by striking from 
the third to the last sentence all words fol- 
lowing “such court”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“On motion, for the convenience of parties 
and witnesses, in the interest of justice, may 
transfer the consolidated proceedings for 
trial to any other district or division thereof,” 


In connection with the bit!, I wish to 


further add that on August 17, 1950, in 
the Eighty-first Congress, I filed H. R. 
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9466; which bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. This bill was not acted upon by 
this committee and, therefore, never had 
a chance to come to the floor of Con- 
gress for debate and decision. H. R, 
9466, and H. R. 2383, which I intro- 
duced on February 5, 195:, are identical 
bills. 

At the time I filed H. R. 9466 in the 
Eighty-first Congress, I inserted remarks 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, volume 96, part 17, on page 
A5924, and related that I became inter- 
ested in the situation therein described 
because of the location in the Eighteenth 
Congressional District, which I repre- 
sent, of the important business of Nutri- 
lite Products, Inc., the continuance of 
which business was placed in immediate 
jeopardy by reason of the manner and 
method applied to make effective section 
304, subsections (a) and (b), of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
Since that date, the matter has been liti- 
gated through the United States Su- 
preme Court and finally determined as 
the case of Ewing against Mytinger and 
Casselberry, the defendant being the 
prosperous, important business located 
as aforesaid. 

The issues concerned are of such im- 
portance and of such Nation-wide in- 
terest that I asked the assistance of the 
worthy legal counsel of my constituents, 
Mytinger and Casselberry, in the prepa- 
ration of these remarks. The purpose 
in so doing was to have enunciated as 
fully as practical the issues involved and 
the practical situation which has devel- 
oped as « result of the interpretation by 
the United States Supreme Court. Also 
it will give the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, to which H. R. 
2383 has been referred, the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity to have the basic argu- 
a in support of this bill to its atten- 

on. 

So my effurt in connection with the 
bill last session and the bill this session 
is to be constructively cooperative to the 
end that the greatest good and the great- 
est number shall be served. 

t will make further remarks about this 
subject tomorrow and I now respectively 
call you attention to the following: 

The bill (H. R. 2383) I have just in- 
troduced is intended to correct a situa- 
tion growing out of a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
case of Ewing against Mytinger and Cas- 
selberry, Inc., decided by a divided court 
on May 29, 1950, with rehearing denied 
on October 2, 1950. That Court has held 
that the Congress intended to confer 
such unbridled and such unstoppable 
power upon the Federal Security Agency 
as to irreparably injure—yes, even to 
destroy private businesses. And the 
Court goes so far as to hold that even 
though Mr. Ewing is acting arbitrarily, 
capriciously, and oppressively, the Con- 
gress intended to take from Federal dis- 
trict courts their traditional equity pow- 
ers of protection to stop such action, 
even where the evidence establishes to 
the satisfaction of the trial court that 
Mr. Ewing is 100 percent wrong. As I 
will develop later, the Supreme Court 
blames this unprecedented grant of 
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-_power upon the Congress, I do not be- 
lieve Congress intended to give such 
power to Mr. Ewing; and if Congress in 
using broad language did inadvertently 
grant the power; I propose that we im- 
mediately take it away. Under our sys- 
tem of government no man should have 
power. 

My interest in this important matter 
goes back more than 2 years, Evidence 
was then presented to me showing that 
a valued and long-established business 
located in the Eighteenth District of 
California, which I represent, was in a 
life-and-death struggle with the Food 
and Drug Administration. Mr. Ewing 
had ordered multiple seizures of the 
vitamin and mineral product sold by this 
company throughout the Nation on the 
ground that certain parts of the com- 


pany’s advertising literature was mis- . 


leading, although he and his subordi- 
nates conceded—as they must—that the 
product is harmless and in fact benefi- 
cial, Eleven seizures had been made, all 
carefully spaced and planned geographi- 
cally so as to cause the maximum injury 
to my constitutent’s reputation by the 
publicity attendant thereupon. 

The seizures were made as follows: 
Belleville, N. J., Seattle, Wash., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Chicago, Ill, two 
seizures; Clarkfield, Minn.; Spokane, 
Wash.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Hastings, Nebr.; 
and New York, N. Y. And these seizures 
were made with the purpose of destroy- 
ing my constituent’s business before a 
trial on the merits of Mr. Ewing’s claims 
about the literature could be had. I 
pause here to say that the last two state- 
ments are not mine but are taken f-om 
the unanimous findings of a special 
three-judge court, which findings I will 
quote later herein. 

Naturally no company could thus be 


agreed to make no more seizures. 
this decision was made “because I 
there has not been a strict and lit- 
compliance with the statute and 
there should be when such a drastic 
harsh provision of the law permits 
acts contemplated.” 
. Ewing’s counsel agreed Mr. Ewing 
would make no more seizures pending 
Mr, Ewing’s compliance with the law. 


g. 


problem before it comes to your desk for 
personal finding and signature will 
that the finding they ask you 


at 
at 


i 


and would norma‘ly bust or break the cor- 
poration producing the same before the mat- 


ter could get to a final court decision—it 
would appear reasonable, would it not, Mr, 
Ewing, that there be no finding by you which 
would result in forcing the producing com- 
pany to insolvency until there had been a 
reasonable hearing opportunity given the 
producing corporation to the end that there 
be opportunity to make a showing before 
yourself as to their contcntion that this 
Nutrilite product is not misbranded. 


Mr. Ewing did not grant the hearing I 
requested and his,deputy made findings 
against my constituents without accord- 
ing them a hearing. Again the matter 
was brought before Judge Pine, who 
characterized the actions of the deputy 
on behalf of Mr. Ewing as unfair, drastic, 
and harsh, but the judge was forced re- 
luctantly to conclude as he did at the 
first hearing: 

Shocking as it may seem to you and me, 
Congress has certainly given him the right to 
do just this without a hearing. 


My bill, which I now offer, strikes from 
the law the provision which shocked 
Judge Pine and which he labeled harsh, 
drastic, and unfair, for I do not believe 
Congress intended the interpretation 
given to that provision by Judge Pine 
and then later by the Supreme Court in 
the decision cited above. 

And Judge Pine is not the only person 
in a highly responsible position who was 
shocked by the actions of Mr. Ewing and 
his subordinates against my constituents, 
My people then were allowed by Judge 
Pine to amend the complaint against Mr. 
Ewing and claim this harsh provision of 
law is unconstitutional, and a special 
three-judge court was set up to hear the 
case, Judge T. Alan Goldsborough, 
who served with distinction for so many 
years in this House, Judge Bennett 
Champ Clark, a very able former Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, and 
Judge Edward A. Tamm were the mem- 
bers of this special court. After a long- 
drawn-out trial these three distinguished 
and able judges unanimously held that 
Mr. Ewing and his subordinates had act- 
ed “carriciously, arbitrarily, unreason- 
ably, oppressively, and unlawfully” and 
should be and were enjoined from carry- 
ing out their unlawful scheme to destroy 
my constituent’s business. 

The court findings soundly castigated 
the public officials. The three judges in 
their findings said in part: 

5. Nutrilite contains no substance or 
material or combination of substances or 
materials harmful or deleterious in any man- 
ner to human users thereof when taken in 
suggested dosage. No claim has been made 
by any Federal, State, or other governmental 
agency that Nutrilite is adulterated or harm- 
ful in any manner to the health of human 
users thereof, insofar as the record before 
the court shows. 

6. The label of the package in which Nutri- 
lite was and is sold complies with all re- 

ts of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938. 

7. The objection of the defendants to the 
sale of Nutrilite, which is the basis of this 
action, is the use by plaintiff of any adver- 

pamphlet entitled “How to Get Well 
Nutrilite is sold directly to 


making about 40 percent of the initial sales 
of Nutrilite, 

. The product now sold as Nutrilite was 
marketed about 1933; defendants’ rec- 
show they received information about 

it 1939 and had correspondence about it 
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in 1940; plaintiff has been its exclusive na- 
tional distributor since 1945; defendants re- 
ceived their first copies of the then current 
edition of the pamphlet How To Get Well 
and Stay Well, on December 5, 1946, together 
with names and addresses of certain of 
plaintiff’s distributors outside of California. 


$2. (a) On December 30, 1948, the instant 
injunction action was filed. At this time it 
was the intention and plan of the defend- 
ants to file many more libel seizure actions 
and seize nutrilite throughout the Nation. 
The food and drug inspectors knew of this 
general policy. 

7 e 7 ° o 

(c) Defendants made no effort to secure 
an early trial in the libel cases and in order 
to effect seizures more quickly mimeo- 
graphed copies of the booklets, How To Get 
Well and Stay Well were prepared for trans- 
mission to United States attorneys. 

= « . * 7 

34. On January 24, 1949, Judge David A. 
Pine of the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia found that the ac- 
tions of the defendants in rendering said 
decisions were unfair, drastic, shocking, and 
harsh, and held that the decisions of defend- 
ants Crawford, Larrick, and Dunbar, de- 
scribed supra, were unlawful because the 
Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency did not have the authority to dele- 
gate this power to make such decisions to 
said defendants, 

* 7 a a a 

39. The seizure actions caused plaintiff a 
sales loss of some $100,000 per month from 
the time of the first seizure until the instant 
action was filed, and the defendants were 
restrained from making further seizures. 
The seizures had the effect of frightening 
plaintiff's agents and distributors, so that 
they worked less, and some resigned, with the 
net result of loss of morale among agents and 
distributors, loss in sales volume, and loss of 
personnel. Unfavorable opinions and in- 
jurious information with respect to the label- 
ing of plaintiff’s product reached many pri- 
vate individuals and organizations. Pub- 
licity about the seizure cases initiated by de- 
fendants appeared in newspapers and maga- 
zines in a way which did injuriously damage 
plaintif! and this led to loss of customers. 
Plaintiff was compelled to hire counsel in 
the 10 libel cases and put up bords and costs 
in each case. The value of the Nutrilite 
seizec, by defendants in the 10 libel actions 
is $6,822.17, and the product so seized will 
be unsalable if returned to plaintiff. The 
nature of plaintiff’s business makes good will 
of the public one of its most valuable assets 
and the acts of the defendants in the em- 
bargoes and seizure actions in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the United States has caused 
the plaintiff’s injury and damage. Defend- 
ants admit injury to plaintiff and that there 
has been a serious impact on plaintiff's rights 
by their actions, and that there is no provi- 
sion of law requiring or permitting defend- 
ants to reimburse plaintiff for the damages 
herein found or for the injury or for destruc- 
tion of its business and good will by the ac- 
tions of the defendants, in the event of a 
determination of said libel actions in favor 
of plaintiff. The injury and damage to 
plaintif? which has occurred and which is 
threatened by defendants is therefore sub- 
stantial and irreparable. 

40. The defendants have never advised 
plaintiff of the particulars of plaintiff's lit- 
erature considered to be objectionable by 
defendants. The defendants have not pro- 
vided an opportunity to plaintiff whereby 
such literature could be corrected, revised, 
and amended in a manner which would con- 
form to the views of and be acceptable to the 
defendants. 

41. That plaintiff would have been sub- 
jected to many additional scizures of its 
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product throughout the United States in ad- 
dition to the existing 11 seizures of its prod- 
uct if not enjoined from so doing is admitted 
by defendants. It was a general policy and 
plan of the defendants to make with all pos- 
sible speed many seizures of plaintiff's prod- 
uct. Such additional seizures, and the prod- 
uct could be seized by defendants in the 
hands of more than 5,000 of plaintiff's distrib- 
utors, would have the effect of destroying 
plaintiff's business prior to any possible ad- 
judication of the disputed issues on plain- 
tiff’s labeling in any of the libel actions al- 
ready filed or threatened. < 

42. There was and is no emergency involv- 
ing injury or damage of any kind to the pub- 
lic or to any purchaser, consumer, or user of 
Nutrilite or in connection with Nutrilite and 
plaintiff’s use of the three pamphlets which 
constitute defendants’ sole objection to Nu- 
trilite’s sale. Defendants have not at any 
time indicated or contended that there is an 
emergency or situation of compelling public 
necessity with respect to the labeling of 
plaintiff’s product and no such emergency 
or situation did, in fact, exist at or prior to 
any of the actions of defendants described 
herein. 

43. The evidence herein on the actions, 
conduct, and course of action of defendants 
before and after the decisions of Crawford, 
Larrick, Dunbar, and Kingsley described 
above reveal, as do their decisions and ac- 
tions in making said decisions, that the de- 
fendants in making said decisions acted ca- 
priciously, arbitrarily, unreasonably, oppres- 
sively, and unlawfully. 


The three-judge court also held that 
the language my bill strikes from the law 
is so unreasonable as to be unconstitu- 
tional when used as Mr. Ewing was using 
it here against a harmless and beneficial 
product to destroy a business before trial 
of the merits of Mr. Ewing’s charges. 

Mr. Ewing appealed to the Supreme 
Court, and that Court held, as I stated 
above, that the injunction must be set 
aside, that Congress intended to confer 
this unbridled power upon Mr. Ewing 
and even if he exercises it in an arbi- 
trary, capricious, and oppressive man- 
ner, Federal district courts have had 
their injunction jurisdiction removed by 
Congress so they are helpless to prevent 
the resulting irreparable injury. ‘The 
Supreme Court in a nonunanimous 
opinion by Mr. Justice Douglas thus 
reversed the three-judge court’s deci- 
sion. Mr. Justice Jackson, one of the 
dissenting Justices, said: 

The Court does not deal at all with what 
appears to be the ultimate issue decided by 
the court below. 

The trial court of three judges wrote no 
opinion but made 43 detailed findings of 
fact which would require 20 of these print- 
ed pages to reproduce and which summarize 
a 1,500-page record of a long trial. Those 
findings are made largely on undisputed evi- 
dence and on evidence from Government 
sources. This Court does not criticize or 
reverse any of them. 

The substance of these is to find that the 
Government instituted a multiplicity of 
court actions, with seizures in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the country, with a purpose 
to harass appellee and its dealers and in- 
tending that these actions and the attend- 
ant publicity would injure appellee's busi- 
ness before any of the issues in such cases 
could be tried. This, the court held, was 
justified by no emergency, the product be- 
ing, at worst, harmless and having been 
marketed for years with knowledge of the 
Department. 

Assuming as I do that the act on its face 
is not constitutionally defective, the ques- 


tion remains whether it has been so mis- 
used by refusal of administrative hearing, 
together with such irreparable injury in 
anticipation of judicial hearing, as to deny 
appellee due process of law or to amount 
to an abuse of process of the courts. 

The Government has sought and received 
from this court protection against a multi- 
plicity of suits under circumstances where 
injury was less apparent than in this (Landis 
v. North American Co. (229 U. S. 248)). The 
holding of the court below and the conten- 
tion of the appellee here that the Govern- 
ment is not entitled to so apply the statute 
as to bring multiple actions designed to de- 
stroy a business before it can be heard in its 
own defense is not frivolous, to say the least. 

I am constrained to withhold assent to a 
decision that passes in silence what I think 
presents a serious issue. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter in his dis- 
senting opinion stated that the findings 
of the three judges were justified by the 
evidence and the three-judge court 
should have been held to have jurisdic- 
tion to grant the relief given. 

I introduced this bill last August, and 
it was H. R. 9466 of the Eighty-first 
Congress. Due to the international sit- 
uation, and the short time that Congress 
was in session after the bill was intro- 
duced, hcarings on my bill were not pos- 
sible before that session ended. In rein- 
troducing this bill today, Iam ever mind- 
ful that today our Government is being 
held up to the international spotlight as 
one where democracy under law rather 
than dictatorial powers exist. I am in 
favor of carving out of our law every 
provision which allows bureaucratic 
abuse, without hearing, to destroy a law- 
ful and honest business. I think it is our 
duty as Members of Congress to seek out 
such provisions—and some may slip by 
us inadvertently or as here be held to 
exist by court decision regardless of what 
Congress intended—and carve those pro- 
visions out of our law. That is my pro- 
posal in my bill. I hope you will all 
support it to the end that in the future 
when your constituents come in contact 
with Mr. Ewing you will not find the 
courts helpless to stop this arbitrary, 
capricious, and oppressive action. 


Address of Frank A. Hecht 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an address of Frank A. Hecht, 
president of the Navy League of the 
United States, on December 7, 1950. 

I believe this speech merits general 
reading. It follows: 

Nine years ago today we went to war 
to resist aggression. Then we did not hesi- 
tate. There was no thought of appeasement. 
‘The odds were against us. But we were not 
intimidated. We buckled down, tightened 
our belts, and fought on to victory. 

Today we are again at war, Whether we 
like it or not, whether we choose to admit 
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it or not, we are at war with Communist 
China. They have attacked our forces. 
They are killing our men. What more is 
needed for one nation to make war on an- 
other? The Chinese Communists have killed 
many more Americans in Korea than the 
Japs killed at Pearl Harbor. And yet there 
are those timid souls who would pull the 
covers over their head and pretend that 
nothing has happened, that we were still 
engaged only in a police action, They will 
not recognize the fact that we and our allies 
in Korea have been the victims of an attack 
just as we were 9 years ago. 

Once again we find ourselves assembled in 
annual meeting for the purpose of reviewing 
the record of the past year and planning 
for the coming year. 

The past year has been a busy one for your 
Officers. It has been one of transcendent im- 
portance, both for our country and the world. 
Decisions have been made and steps taken 
which will influence the course of free gov- 
ernment in the world for good or for evil in 
our lifetime and in the times of our descend- 
ants. 

Immediately following our annual meeting 
of last year at St. Paul, we found ourselves at 
variance with those in the Department of 
Defense who advocated a program of econ- 
omy, which involved reducing our Armed 
Forces. We made this stand known in our 
publications, in our contacts with the Mem- 
bers of Congress, especially those who serve 
on the Armed Forces committees of the 
House and Senate, in speeches by our offi- 
cers and directors, threugh press releases, and 
in other media. The reason for this stand 
was that we believed then, as we do now, that 
disarmament, whether it be complete or par- 
tial, not only renders us physically incapable 
of dealing with an international emergency 
but also it actually encourages aggression be- 
cause of the fact that an aggressor nation 
will attack when it realizes our military 
weakness. We said then that Communist 
Russia was an aggressor nation. We say it 
now. It will be just as true in the future 
as it is today. We must always be ready to 
deal with Communist aggression wherever it 
breaks out, 

We differed with the policy of the State De- 
partment with regard to Communist China. 
We did not believe that, through default and 
inaction on our part, we should allow a 
government which was friendly to be re- 
placed by one which, of its very nature, we 
knew to be hostile. 

We differed with and criticized the action 
of the former Secretary of Defense in cancele 
ing construction of the flush-deck carrier. 
We protested the threatened attrition of 
Marine Corps ground-support aviation and 
the reduction of the Marine Corps itself to a 
parade-outfit status. We publicly went on 
record, after a vote of our board of directors, 
as favoring the bill which would make the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

We have continued our publications, and 
have encouraged increased activity on the 
part of local councils, During the year your 
directors went on record as favoring the re- 
sumption of the celebration of Navy Day 
under completely civilian auspices, Accord. 
ingly, on Navy Day, your president laid a 
wreath on the tomb of Theodore Roosevelt, 
the father of the modern American fleet, 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island. The birthday 
of this great American had been selected 
as Navy Day. Celebrations were held in var. 
ious other parts of the country from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast. Because of the 
limited time between the determination to 
resume the celebration of this day and the 
occurrence of the day, preparations and pro- 
grams were, of necessity, curtailed. It is 
hoped that every local council will plan, 
initiate and carry out an appropriate cele- 
bration honoring the Navy and the men and 


‘women of the Navy on next October 27. It 
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is my sincere belief that it is much more 

for a civilian organization to pay 
tribute, to laud, and to honor the Navy and 
the men and women of the Navy, than it 
is for the armed services themselves to in- 
dulge in eulogies of self-adulation, as was 
done when Armed Forces Day was celebrated 
under the auspices of the services them- 
selves. 

During the past year your president has 
traveled from coast to coast, visiting with 
local councils. The interest expressed by the 
various members in their local communities 
was encouraging. As much cannot be said 
for the organization of all local councils. 
Because of the inactivity of local officers in 
many instances the local council has not 
held meetings regularly and has, to a large 
extent, become merely a paper organization. 
It is hoped that State presidents will see 
to it that local councils hold elections. 
Members of the local councils are urged to 
elect as their officers men who have a gen- 
uine and sincere interest in our work, who 
are willing to devote time and effort to it 
and, as a result, can achieve an active local 
council. It is unfortunate that the local 
enthusiasm, interest, and desire to partici- 
pate in behalf of a sound defense program 
is not better coordinated within the local 
councils, This situation must be corrected. 
We rely on you to see to it that it is done. 

After every war there is always a wave of 
disinterest in the Armed Forces which 
sweeps the country. The period following 
the end of hostilities in World War II was no 
exception. People assumed the attitude 
that the size and composition of our Armed 
Forces was a matter for the experts, and 
was no proper concern of a busy professional 
man or industrialist. More time and in- 
terest was’ manifested in golf scores or the 
pennant races than was ever given to the 
questions of national defense. People, who 
knew what the current tax reductions were 
that they were entitled to, knew and cared 
nothing about the size of the budget for the 
Navy and the other armed services. How 
short-sighted they were. Because the Na- 
tion got, and perhaps wanted, economy, 
we are faced with a worse situation which 
will necessitate vast expenditures for our 
armed services in the years to come. This 
situation will undoubtedly bring about con- 
trols, shortages, inconveniences, and other 
things which will deeply affect the daily 
life of every one of us. Defense is every- 
body’s business—always. That is true 
whether we are fighting in Korea or whether 
we are fighting in Europe or elsewhere. It 
is true even if we are not fighting anywhere. 
It will be true as long as aggressive commu- 
nism remains a strong force in the world, 
We invite you and all who think along simi- 
lar lines to join us in the Navy League to 
see that we do have an adequate defense, to 
urge a sound foreign policy and to keep a 

eye on our domestic economy. This 
can be done better through an organization 
than it can by individuals working sepa- 
rately. To that end we invite your coopera- 
tion, 


Tonight as we sit here, American men are 
fighting and dying in Korea. We and the 
other of our peoples of the world are in 
retreat there before the forces of Communist 

It is one of the great crises of 
our national history. The situation calls for 
bold and courageous action. Temporizing 
and half-hearted measures will not suffice. 

Korea has proved once again that there is 
no easy way to victory. It has disproved the 
claims of those apostles of push-button war- 

, who say that warfare as we have waged 
the past is obsolete and that we can rely 

pon the atomic bomb as our principal 
means of defense. In the light of Korea, our 
defense policies must be re-examined. It 
has proved anew that we need balanced 
ig ground troops, a strong fleet 

and tactical air power as well as a strategic 


bombing potential. In Korea we suffer from 
an inferiority in manpower. We need more 
ground troops. Those are available on 
Formosa. There the Chinese Nationalist 
Government, the duly constituted govern- 
ment of China, which we have and still do 
recognize as such, has available 600,000 
troops. These have been offered for use in 
Korea. We refused to utilize them for fear 
of provoking attack by Communist China. 
Regardless of the intricasies of international 
diplomacy, the fact is that we are now at war 
with Communist China. If there were ever 
any reason for not utilizing these Chinese 
Nationalist troops, that reason has now dis- 
appeared. Accordingly, I respectfully pro- 
pose that the following steps be undertaken 
immediately: 

1. That we reaffirm our recognition of the 
Nationalist Government as the legal govern- 
ment of China and declare that the Com- 
munist government is controlled by a non- 
Chinese government, that it illegally seized 
power by force, with the assistance of a for- 
eign government. 

2. That, if the Nationalist Government is 
willing, we invite them to send a large army 
to fight with UN troops resisting Communist 
forces in Korea. 

3. That we reaffirm our determination to 
defend Formosa from invasion and imple- 
ment this by strengthening the Seventh 
Fleet. 

4. That we announce that we will veto in 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
any proposal to hand Formosa over to the 
Communist forces. 

5. That the authorization be immediately 
given t> General of the Army Doulas Mac- 
Arthur to have our forces bomb logistic sup- 
ply bases in Communist China, as well as 
enemy forces in the vicinity of the Korean 
fighting front. 

6. That we request of Congress increased 
defense appropriations and increased man- 
power for the Armed Forces. 

It would be unwise and unprofitable for us 
to undertake an all-out conquest of the 
mainland of Asia. Because of our inferiority 
in manpower and the vastness of the terrain, 
such undertaking would probably be doomed 
to failure. However, we can control the east- 
ward spread of Communist forces from the 
mainiand of Asia, if we hold the line which 
is now anchored on Japan, Okinawa, For- 
mosa, «nd the Philippines. Although we are 
inferior in land forces, we have a definite 
superiority in seapower. If our island de- 
fense line is to be breached, it must be done 
through a landing operation. Such an op- 
eration can be successfully resisted, if we 
have a strong enough fleet. We know that 
the Russians possess a well-trained, well- 
equipped, and efficient submarine force, 
which is in excess of 270 submarines. The 
Communists, by utilizing this force, can in- 
flict losses on our fleet. Therefore, it be- 
hooves us immediately to increase our Far 
East fieet, and to increase our training for 
and our potential to cope with enemy sub- 
marines. 

If our island chain, which I mentioned, 
were breached in any part, the chain will be 
materially weakened. It is unthinkable 
that we would allow any diplomatic maneu- 
ver to allow the Communist forces to take 
over Formosa. Remember that Chiang Kai- 
shek was our faithful ally. In the early part 
of World War II when we were unable to 
send a single bullet or a single gun to the 
Nationalist forces, President Roosevelt re- 
peatedly wrote Chiang, urging him to con- 
tinue to fight against Japanese aggression. 
This he did. He kept faith. Unfortunately, 
as much cannot be said for us. Do you 
think in view of what has happened that 
Chiang can consider us a trustworthy and 
desirable ally? 

Recently in the United Nations we have 
seen the extraordinary spectacle of the 


representatives of Communist aggression, 
the ambassadors of a government whose 
troops are now killing Americans in Korea, 
coming to appear before the United Nations 
to accuse us of aggression in Formosa. 
While they accuse us of aggression, they will 
not answer any questions about Chinese 
Communist aggression in Korea. We have 
wholeheartedly supported the objectives of 
the United Nations and will continue to do 
so. However, unless the United Nations is 
to go the way of the League of Nations, it 
must face up to the aggressors and take a 
positive stand in support of the United 
Nations forces in Korea. 

Regardless of the outcome of the Korean 
situation, communism will still remain an 
aggressive force. It will be a continuing 
threat to us and to all free nations. Com- 
munism cannot reach its objectives while 
there are democratic, capitalistic, or free gov- 
ernments anywhere in the world. Never he- 
fore in the history of the world has one 
nation subjugated so much territory and so 
many people as has Communist imperialism. 
The price of our survival will be our willing- 
ness to make sacrifices and our development 
and retention of the power to resist Com- 
munist aggression. 

We are a maritime nation. Our entire 
economy is dependent upon imports. With- 
out imports our industry will be greatly cur- 
tailed. Our economy would be disrupted 
and our war potential vastly diminished. In 
the last war we saw what happens when we 
cannot get a vital import such as rubber. 
The reason we could not get rubber was that 
the enemy was able to take over the island 
area where it was produced and that we did 
not retain control over the sea lanes. The 
same is true of manganese and many other 
products. We do not have enough oil re- 
sources in our country to supply ourselves 
and our allies in the event of an all-out 
shooting war. This means we must import 
oil from the Near East, South America, and 
from other points around the world. To 
make sure that this oil gcts here, we must 
retain control of the sea lanes. The way 
to do that is with a strong fleet. 

Believe me when I say that people in the 
service in the Navy count on us to say things 
which they cannot say. We are perfectly 
free to express ourselves, to criticize and to 
present our views to Congress. Those on 
active duty are not. This is ene of the most 
important roles of the Navy League. 

With due modesty and without any sense 
of boasting, I think that we can be justly 
proud of our activities of the past year and 
the correctness of the stand which we have 
taken on matters pertaining to the national 
defense. The year ahead offers tremendous 
opportunities and presents commensurate 
challenges. Whether or not we can and will 
live up to what is expected of us depends, in 
large measure, upon you, our members. Will 
you help by taking an active part in your 
local organization, by increasing our mem- 
bership, by becoming familiar with the ques- 
tions and the answers presented by the world 
situation? We honestly believe that within 
the Navy League you and your friends can 
achieve these objectives. Mistakes of the 
past and mistakes of the future, if they are 
permitted, are paid for in American blood 
They can be prevented if the facts are 
known, the issues are discussed, and if 
sound decisions with regard to national de- 
fense are reached. Now more than ever be- 
fore it is apparent the Nation needs a strong 
Navy. The Navy needs the Navy League. 
The Navy League needs you. 

God grant us today the courage, the intel- 
ligence, and tlie resolution which we had 9 
years ago. God grant that once again we 
shall be victorious over the forces of aggres- 
sion and then. enemies of liberty. God be 
with us now as then. God be with us always. 
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Unions im the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
contention that the Taft-Hartley Act 
has made it practically impossible for 
labor to exercise its right to organize is 
sustained by recent reports on the prog- 
ress, or lack of progress, in legitimate 
labor organizing in the South. Here is 
one report, published in the Common- 
weal of February 2: 

UNIONS IN THE SOUTH 
(By John C. Cort) 

In 1947 there were about 1,250,000 work- 
ers employed in textile mills, mostly strung 
along the eastern seaboard, of whom a little 
over half worked in the South. The major 
subdivision of the textile industry is cotton 
spinning and weaving. In 1925 about 80 per- 
cent of this industry was in New England 
and 20 percent in the South. Today the 
figures are exactly reversed, with 80 percent 
in the South and 20 percent in New England. 

Many New England mills have closed up 
and moved bodily to the South to escape the 
unions and their high wage rates. Others 
have folded up in the face of southern com- 
petition. For more reasons than one, there- 
fore, the Textile Workers have been forced 
to concentrate on the job of organizing the 
southern mills. They have spent several 
million dollars on the job and have conduct- 
ed about 60 strikes in the last 5 years. And 
still only 15 percent, or less than 100,000 of 
these workers, are now represented by either 
the CIO or A. F. of L. 

Consider some of the difficulties. In 1948 
there were about 770 mills located in small 
southern villages which were owned in toto 
by the mill owners. If the workers went on 
strike the mill owner would simply evict 
them from their homes, pointing self- 
righteously to his lease, which specifies that 
the occupant must work in the local mill. 
If the union fought this outrage in court, 
there was usually a local judge who could 
see only that each tenant “refused to work 
for the plaintiff, quit his job, and walked 
off.” No mention of a strike at all. Case 
dismissed. (See case of Plymouth Manufac- 
turing Co. strike, McColl, S. C., 1949.) 

Often the mill was owned by a large textile 
corporation which also owned anywhere from 
10 to 44 (Burlington Mills) other factories. 
It could well afford to close one mill for a 
year or even forever. Many of these cor- 
porations are owned by northerners, includ- 
ing such big outfits as Goodyear, Firestone, 
U. S. Rubber, who do not hesitate to inflame 
every conceivable southern prejudice in order 
to lick the union and fatten their own money 
bags. 

Last March the CIO set out to organize 
the Orr Mill in Anderson, 8. C. A columnist 
in the local paper bristled with bigoted indig- 
nation, saying, “Yet from the so-called 
‘melting pots’ of the northern cities, where 
people of strange races and imbued with 
alien ideologies are blended together to pro- 
duce all manner of men, including numerous 
arrogant mongrels, come emissaries of mis- 
information and hate to tell textile workers 
in this section of America what they should 
think, believe, and do.” “ 

To this point I have summarized less than 
half of the textile workers’ case against the 
South. The second half tells what happens 
when and if the CIO should overcome all 


these obstacles and still win a collective- 
bargaining election. Then the agony really 
starts. Here is a case which is only some- 
what more painful than the average. It in- 
volves the Tower Hosiery Mills, a subsidiary 
of Burlington Mills, the giant that owns 45 
mills and is the second largest employer of 
textile labor in the South. Note the time- 
table: 1943—union wins election, but does 
not feel strong enough to strike and no 
agreement results; 1944—union loses elec- 
tion; 1945—union wins election; 1946—again 
unable to negotiate a decent agreement, 
union files charge of failure to bargain in 
good faith; 1947 (14 months later) —National 
Labor Relations Board gets around to hold- 
ing a hearing; 1948 (1 year later)—trial ex- 
aminer makes report; 1949 (11 months 
later—NLRB agrees with union and orders 
Tower Hosiery to bargain in good faith; 1950 
(13 months later)—United States court of 
appeals rejects company’s appeal and sus- 
tains the NLRB. The textile workers’ at- 
torney concludes sadly: “Of course, no con- 
tract has been consummated. Indeed, there 
is now no local union at this plant.” 

One is reminded of the old saw, “The op- 
eration was successful, but the patient died.” 
The National Labor Relations Act, even as 
amended by Taft-Hartley, is supposed to pro- 
tect labor's right to organize and bargain in 
good faith. In the South this protection is 
a@ mockery, and, indeed, not only in the 
South. In the North as well. In my own 
local union we have just passed through ne- 
gotiations in which two employers openly 
and unashamedly committed unfair-labor 
practices. But knowing that any appeal to 
the NLRB would take several years to proc- 
ess, we could do nothing but take it. 

The southern industrialists no longer need 
the goon squad in white sheets, the tar and 
feathers, the free ride out of town on a 
fence rail that were so popular a few years 
back. They use them too, occasionally, even 
now, but today the better class of people 
doesn’t soil its fingers with such vulgarity. 
Today they hire a high-priced lawyer and 
strangle the union to death with legal red 
tape and delay, to which homicide the Taft- 
Hartley Act lends itself with glad abandon. 

They say that “justice delayed is justice 
denied.” The textile workers filed 165 
charges of unfair-labor practices against 
southern mills with the NLRB between Au- 
gust 22. 1947, and February 28, 1950. From 
the tii..2 the charges were filed these were 
the average periods of time before they could 
get action from the Labor Board and the 
courts; about 12 months before the NLRB 
issued a complaint; about 1 year and 4 
months before the NLRB held a hearing be- 
fore a trial examiner; about 1 year and 6 
months before the examiner made his re- 
port; 2 years and 3 months before the Board 
handed down an order; 3 years and 8 months 
before the courts forced compliance in those 
few cases that the union was able and will. 
ing to push this far. 


Total Blunder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, an article by Max Eastman en- 
titled ‘Total Blunder,” in the February 
1951 issue of Catholic Digest, warrants 
careful reading and thoughtful consid- 
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eration. Although I do not necessarily 
make all of the thoughts in this article 
my thoughts also, I agree entirely with 
the main thesis that “America is without 
leadership in the most subtle and com- 
plex and implacable danger she ever con- 
fronted.” 
The article follows: 
TOTAL BLUNDER 
(By Max Eastman) 


Everybody agrees that the present plight 


of the United States is bad, but nobody 
names the true cause. “Disloyalty in the 
State Department,” “Stalin doublecrossed 
us,” “Roosevelt died,” “Truman is small 
town,” “Acheson is stubborn,” “The Repub- 
licans were ignored,” “We can’t support the 
whole world.” None of these guesses fully 
explains what is the matter. The real, sim- 
ple, and sole cause of our plight is ignorance. 

We are up against a complex, mystical, 
pseudo-scientific religion, a well-armed cru- 
sade called Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. It 
differs from everything else in history, most 
of all from everything American. It has cre- 
ated a crisis that may well be the supreme 
crisis in the life of mankind. And yet, up 
to the present moment, no one in executive 
authority in this country has taken the 
trouble to study its dogmas,’ decrees, plans, 
and strategies, and find out what it is and 
how it works. 

On February 11, 1940, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt said to a bunch of Communist-minded 
young men and maidens on the White House 
lawn, “The Soviet Union, as everyone knows 
who has the courage to face fact, is a dic- 
tatorship as absolute as any dictatorship in 
the world.” That was bold, trye, and su- 
premely important. 

The Soviet Union, after Hitler attacked it, 
continued to be a dictatorship, as absolute 
as any dictatorship in the world. But Roose- 
velt lost the courage, more exactly, the intel- 
lectual clarity, to face the fact. He began 
to deceive himself, and deceive those about 
him. He became soft-headed; so did they. 
He became fuzzy-minded; so did they. He 
didn’t know much about Stalin or Lenin, 
and nothing at all about Marxism, and in- 
stead of reading up on it, or calling in some- 
body who did know, he cultivated his igno- 
rance. So did they. Aided by the war fever, 
he reached the point where he could habit- 
ually speak of the Soviet Union as a de- 
mocracy, a liberty-loving, peace-loving na- 
tion. He could say of Stalin, who had then 
fully shown himself to be one of the blood- 
iest tyrants in history, “I got along fine with 
Marshal Stalin. I believe he is truly repre- 
sentative of the heart and soul of Russia. I 
do not think any insoluble differences will 
arise among Russia, Great Britain, and the 
United States. We came to the conferences 
with faith in each other, and now we have 
supplemented faith with definite knowledge.” 
But it was definite knowledge of what was 
not true, the most fatal of all forms of 
ignorance. 

Cultivated ignorance, not knowing because 
you don’t want to know, extended into every 
department of our Government, and every 
phase of our political and military strategy 
in relation to Russia. Our statesmen didn’t 
know and didn’t want to know what Russia’s 
foreign policy was, what Russia's internal re- 
gime was, what Stalin meant by democracy, 
what the great purge of 1936 to 1938 was 
about, why and by what means the fabulous 
confessions were extorted, 

They didn’t know or want to know that the 
Chinese Communists were hand-and-glove 
with Stalin in his plan to seize Manchuria, 
and then all China, and then all Asia, and 
then the world, They were taken in by the 
transparent hoax that the Chinese Commu- 
nists were middle-of-the-road agrarian lib- 
erals, independent of Moscow, For 5 years 
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our whole Far Eastern policy was based on 
that Moscow-manufactured hoax. 

And when the hoax was exploded, did they 
change their policy? Not forasecond. They 
got out an enormous White Paper, 1,054 pages, 

to justify their policy. The makers 
of our foreign policy were more concerned 
to defend their own past than the future 
of our country. 

However, I am not discussing the Demo- 
cratic administration here. I am not cam- 
paigning for the Republicans. They have 
been just as ignorant. They joined the 
Democrats in what has been mistakenly 
called a bipartisan foreign policy. It was a 
nonpartisan no foreign policy, a harmony of 
ignorance, a clasping of hands on the fact 
that none of them had the slightest idea 
what to do. 

I do not know how much Winston Church- 
fll will be able* to say in apology for his 
part in handing half the world to a tyrant; 
how far he was hoodwinked by Stalin, how 
far outvoted by the Stalin-Roosevelt com- 
bination. He has not yet told us about that. 
But he joined heartily in the conspiracy of 
self-deception. 

He contributed to Roosevelt’s cultivated 
ignorance of Soviet policy. His guilt is 
greater, too, for in him ignorance requires 
more cultivation. He does not decide on 
things by hunch, as Roosevelt did. In Great 
Contemporaries, published in 1937, he wrote 
two paragraphs containing the entire body 
of knowledge for the lack of which the dele- 
gates at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam threw 
away their opportunity to rebuild the world. 

He wrote, “Communism is not only a creed. 
It is a plan of campaign. A Communist is 
not only the holder of certain opinions; he 
is the pledged adept of a well-thought-out 
means of enforcing them. The method of 
enforcement is as much a part of the Com- 
munist faith as the doctrine itself. Pacific 
propaganda may be made the mask of hatreds 
never before manifested among men. No 
faith need be, indeed may be, kept with non- 
Communists. Every act of good will, of tol- 
erance, of conciliation, of mercy, of magna- 
nimity on the part of governments or states- 
men is to be utilized for their ruin. Then 
when the time is ripe every form cf lethad 
violeace from mob revolt to private assassi- 
nation must be used without stint or com- 
punction. The citadel will be stormed under 
the banners of liberty and democracy; and 
once the apparatus of power is in the hands 
of the brotherhood, all opposition and con- 
trary opinion must be extinguished by death. 
The absolute rule of a self-chosen priesthood 

to the dogmas it has learned by 
rote is to be imposed upon mankind without 
mitigation, progressively and forever. 

“To be forewarned should be to be fore- 
armed.” 

How shall we reconcile this penetrating 
wisdom, a warning to the free world against 
every mistake its leaders have made in the 
last 5 years, with the giant part Churchill 
played in making those mistakes? How shall 
we reconcile it with his saying to the House 
of Commons in November 1944: “I believe 
with deep conviction that the warrior states- 
man at the head of Russia will lead the Rus- 
sian peoples, all the peoples of Russia, into 
the sunlight of a broader and happier age 
for all, and with him in this task will march 


Churchill has frankly stated that he gave 
up all other considerations in his determi- 
nation to beat Hitler. He exclaimed in a 

cast June 22, 1941: “I will unsay no 
that I have spoken about communism. 

all this fades away before the spectacle 
which ts now unfolding. We have but one 
aim and one single, irrevocable purpose. We 


are resolved to destroy Hitler and every ves- 
tige of the Nazi regime.” 

And more intimately he confided to his 

: “I have only one purpose, the de- 
struction of Hitler, and my life is much sim- 
plified thereby.” His praise of Harry Hopkins, 
though little short of adulation, could rise 
no higher than this: “There he sat, slim, 
frail, ill, but absolutely glowing with refined 
comprehension of the cause. It was to be 
the defeat, ruin, and slaughter of Hitler to 
the exclusion of all other purposes, loyalties, 
or aims. In the history of the United States 
few brighter flames have burned.” 

It is unquestionable, indeed, whether such 
an abdication of intelligence in high places 
is to be found in the previous history of the 
United States, or such praise of it in Eng- 
land. Whatever may become of the British 
Empire, these words mark the end of the 
classic tradition of British diplomacy. 

Churchill did unsay every word he had 
spoken about communism. He unknew 
every item of his knowledge about it. He 
achieved, by a somewhat strenuous exercise 
of will, the ignorance that our American 
leaders were naturally endowed with. But 
the result was the same—a second world- 
conquering tyrant is at our gates because a 
war against the first one was fought blindly. 

Truman has wisely undertaken to get the 
truth about America into the minds of the 
Russians, but there remains the heavy task 
of getting the truth about Russia into the 
mind of Truman. Before a man can learn 
something, he has to know that he is ig- 
norant of it. Even this preliminary knowl- 
edge is denied to those transfixed by the 
Churchill-Roosevelt tradition. 

Truman got a merited horse laugh last year 
when he said, “I know Joe Stalin; he’s a good 
fellow, but he’s helpless in the hands of the 
Politburo.” Yet that was only what his 
predecessors thought when Stalin failed to 
live up to his promises at Yalta. It was a 
notion that Stalin himself had been careful 
te plant in their minds in advance. Stalin 
has demonstrated by 5 solid years of treachery 
his unaltered belief that no faith need be, 
indeed, may be kept with non-Communists. 
That is the very simple truth which those 
must see who aspire to lead us from here on. 

President ‘Truman recently said tc Arthur 
Krock, “The real trouble with the Russians 
is that they are suffering from a complex of 
fear and inferiority where we are concerned.” 
If he really means that, America is without 
leadership in the most subtle and complex 
and implacable danger she ever confronted. 

The real trouble with the Communists is 
that they believe that we are a degenerating 
society, and that they are the society of the 
future. They believe that in the long run 
they are bound to win. They are in a mood 
of belligerent superiority. They control one- 
third of the people and nearly half the earth, 
and threaten our national life as it has never 
been threatened before. 

To the Truman-Marshall-Acheson school 
of diplomacy, last-ditch defenders of the 
policy of not knowing because you don’t 
want to know,.the attack in Korea must re- 
main an impenetrable mystery. All they can 
learn from the sacrifice of American lives 
in that battle was summed up by Dean Ache- 
son in the brilliant thought (not quoted 
verbatim) : Because of the unprovoked attack 
in Korea, we must be all the more careful 
not to do or say anything that might pro- 
voke the Chinese Communists. The Chinese 
Communists are “provoked” by one thing 
and one only—an exposed point in our de- 
fenses, another chance to win a battle for the 
totalitarian world-Communist crusade of 
which they are a part. 

Ignorance in the Executive, ignorance in 
the makers of our foreign policy is more 


dangerous than treason. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include hercin the follow- 
ing speech made by John F. Nave, 
national commander of the Italian- 
American World War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc., at a dinner given 
in his honor on January 28, 1951, in 
Syracuse, N. Y.: 

I find it extremely difficult tonight to speak 
at length; or on any particular subject. 

It occurs rarely in a man’s life that he is 
singled out to be honored by an affair of 
this nature. 

With deep humility and great pride I ac- 
cept the benevolence, good will, and confi- 
dence that this occasion inspires. 

As National Commander, I realize the faith, 
trust, and vote of confidence placed in me 
by my fellow veterans and organizational 
members throughout our beloved country. 

It has been stated that over 3,000,000 
honorably discharged American War Vet- 
erans in the United States today have eligi- 
bility requirements for my present position. 

It has been further stated that only 16 
of them have attained this coveted position. 

This great honor bestowed upon me by 
my fellow veterans is indeed something to 
be greatly proud of and forever remembered 
and cherished. 

My great hope and ambition is to keep 
faith with the great office to which I have 
been elected for the fiscal year 1950-51; 
and to pass onto my successor accomplish- 
ments not in existence at the time of my 
assumption of office. This, I know, shall be. 

Since, tonight, you honor the National 
Commander, it is only fair to reveal a few 
highlights of the national organization he 
has been entrusted to command. 

My organization is nonprofit and non- 
political. 

It does not promote the candidacy of any 
person to public office. Its income does not 
go to any private individual or concern. The 
national, State, and local officers serve with- 
out salary or compensation. Charity and 
benevolence is the basis of our veterans’ 
cause, which we so honorably and faithfully 
serve. 

It is composed entirely of persons who were 
honorably discharged from the Armed Forces 
of the United States for service rendered in 
time of war. 

It is a patriotic American veterans’ organ- 
ization. 

It is against all Communist, Fascist, totali- 
tarian, subversive, and un-American groups 
and organizations. 

It is faithful and loyal to the Constitution 
and Government of the United States; and 
against all its enemies, foreign and domestic. 

Moreover, it reaffirms the privilege of all 
veterans’ organizations to serve and aid vet- 
ersns, their wives, widows, and dependent 
children and parents, regardless of their posi- 
tion or station in life. 

In addition, it fosters and advances the 
true principles of democracy, freedom, and 
loyal Americanism. 

‘Vastly, incorporated as a war veterans’ 
nonprofit, nonpoliticial membership corpo- 
ration in the States of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, California, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Rhode Island, it is 
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also specifically recognized by name as such 
under 23 different State laws, as well as 
sponsoring 67 bills in Congress during the 
last 4 years, in its individual name. 

This, in brief, is a short synopsis of the 
national organization which I am entrusted 
to command for the ensuing year. 

To paraphrase the words of the military, 
I am proud of my command and the assign- 
ments it entails. Its foundation consists of 
the cornerstone of democracy and freedom, 
One could not find a better cause to serve. 

As I stated in my opening remarks, I find 
it extremely difficult to speak at length or 
on any particular subject this evening. I 
believe the reason is perhaps quite obvious, 

Your presence here tonight on this gala 
occasion in my behalf is both touching and 
overwhelming. To be so honored is not only 
rare in a man’s life, but also greatly in- 
spiring. 

This day is a memorable and joyful one for 
me. May the Lord be as gracious and kind 
to all of you present here tonight who made 
it possible. 


If the Small Miners of America Could 
Have Produced During the Last 5 Years, 
We Would Not Face Our Present Short- 
age of Critical and Strategic Minerals 
and Metals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr, Speaker, the pro- 
duction of the small mines of this coun- 
try is necessary if we are to have an 
adequate supply of the critical and stra- 
tegic minerals and metals. For 5 years 
following World War II some of us from 
the far West urged a program which 
would continue the production of this 
large segment of the American mining 
industry. Our efforts were unsuccess- 
ful and today our Nation faces a des- 
perate shortage of these materials. Why 
that happened is discussed in a speech 
I made at the annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress at Salt Lake 
City on August 25, 1950, which I include 
as part of the Recorp, as follows: 


The problems of the small mine operator 
is a large subject. My association with those 
problems has been in the legislative field, 
and my discussion of them will be limited 
to the legislative problems of the small miner 
in which I have some first-hand knowledge. 

The legislative problems of the small mine 
operator originate in the field, If he didn’t 
have trouble in his operations in the field, 
he never would have been back in Wash- 
ington having legislative problems. All I 
know about that is that the small miner— 
and some not so small—have been telling 
me that they are going broke—that they 
have had to close up their mines—that the 
present price will not support their opera- 
tions—and that something has to be done 
about it. 

Presumably, the small miner has ex- 
hausted his remedies in the field—whatever 
could be done in improving his operations 
by his own resources has been done. No 
one comes to Washington for help—least of 
all the little fellow unfamiliar with the laby- 


rinthian ways of Washington—unless it is 
the last resort. So he has come, and the 
crescendo of his complaints has risen as the 
reports of more and more mine closures have 
piled up. Surely he has been in a sorry 
plight, and he wonders why something hasn't 
been done about it. 

Let me tell you why. 

The small miner in his effort to get help 
has been faced by an unusual and formida- 
ble coalition. He has been opposed in his 
own Government by the Interior Depart- 
ment. He has been opposed in his own Gov- 
ernment by the State Department. He has 
been opposed in his own industry by some 
of the big operators. And he has been op- 
posed in Congress by interests themselves 
getting fat on Government protection and 
subsidy. 

I will be specific. 

The Interior Department has vigorously 
opposed any legislation modeled on the 
World War II premium price plan. It has 
supported, but reluctantly, a very limited 
program for additional development and ex- 
ploration and the salvaging of those min- 
erals and metals which would be lost in pres- 
ently closed or closing mines unless imme- 
diately taken out of the ground. 

The record is clear. 

In the Eightieth Congress the President 
on the recommendation of the Interior De- 
partment vetoed the Allen bill to continue 
temporarily a modified version of the pre- 
mium price plan. Consistently thereafter, 
the Interior Department opposed a bill for 
a similar purpose authored by Congressman 
Russell, of Nevada. In this Congress—the 
Eighty-first—the Interior Department has 
turned thumbs down on a bill by Senator 
Murray, of Montana, and me, to aid the 
small miner which was introduced after ex- 
hausting conferences with the Interior De- 
partment and after we had gotten what we 
believed was their agreement. The bill was 
killed in the Rules Committee with their 
help. 

Subsequently, on two different occasions, 
Senator O’MaHoNey and I worked up further 
compromises—bills that gave the Interior 
Department unlimited power to pick and 
choose between operators—which they de- 
manded—the so-called selective contract 
system for incentive payments for the pro- 
duction of critical and strategic minerals 
and metals. These measures were twice de- 
feated on the floor of the House—after tak- 
ing them around the Rules Committee on a 
special rule. Those bills have had the ap- 
proval of the Interior Department but not 
what I would call their enthusiastic support. 

As this war emergency came upon us a 
new measure was locked up in the Rules 
Committee along with the others. This was 
@ measure providing for limited help in ex- 
ploration and development and in addition 
the salvaging of mineral and metal re- 
sources which would be forever lost to the 
Nation unless removed from the ground 
now—the deep mines in Michigan, which are 
closed and watering up, as an example. This 
measure had what I would call the half- 
hearted support of our Government agencies, 
Finally, reluctantly—beaten into it by the 
necessity of war—the leaders in Washington 
started to talk about the importance of 
minerals and metals—the deplorable condi- 
tion of the stockpile—which had been called 
to their attention all along—and the expen- 
diture of two or three billion dollars on es- 
sential materials. 

Now what has brought this attitude about; 
what has been the reasoning which has sup- 
ported this reluctance to aid the small mine 
operator? 

Let me answer that question. 

There are people in our Government who 
believe that our mineral resources have been 
grievously depleted by war; that the mineral 
resources of this Nation have been used up 
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to an astonishing degree; that our minerals 
and metals have been scattered over the four 
corners of the earth, in almost every land 
and at the bottom of almost every sea in the 
extravagant expenditure of war. That this 
being true, we should conserve our resources 
by keeping them in the ground, and should 
use so far as possible, and stockpile so far as 
possible, the resources of other nations. 
That that was not only the wise, but the 
cunning thing to do, and was the policy of 
true conservation. And that certainly it is 
sheer folly to use any more of our resources 
than we had to—much less pay premium 
or incentive prices to bring them out of the 
ground and burn them up in industrial use. 

Now our answer was as ancient as the lore 
of western mining—and as hard to under- 
stand without experience. It was the ancient 
proverb of mining—that ore begets ore. 
That the only way to develop and conserve 
our mineral resources is by mining them. 
And, our legislation provided that the min- 
eral wealth produced as a direct result of 
incentives from the Government should go 
into indestructible stockpiles which would 
grow in value, and not be lost or used until 
needed—and that by this method we would 
not only bring to the surface in usable form 
our mineral wealth, but also—in effect— 
stockpile the manpower and transportation 
to make the resource available in event of 
war. Additionally, we would thereby main- 
tain and keep the finest stockpile our Nation 
could hope to have—a healthy, going domes- 
tic mining industry producing and ready to 
produce more in a national emergency safely 
beyond the reach of the snorkel submarine. 

But our arguments were unavailing, and 
policy was made in high places. 

Linked in this dangerous and specious rea- 
soning with the so-called conservationists 
has been the State Department. It fitted 
their necessities exactly. 

The State Department needed to maintain 
the dollar balances of foreign nations, For 
that to be done, foreign nations must sell us 
something for which dollars could be paid. 
The thinking of the conservationists dove- 
tailed neatly. Minerals and metals should be 
bought abroad. The domestic market should 

@e supplied with foreign minerals and metals. 
Millions should be spent through ECA in 
developing foreign mineral and metal pro- 
duction for sale to the United States. And, 
the scattered and politically impotent 
domestic small miner was a perfect victim, 
whose murdered squeals would hardly be 
heard from the far west’ on the spot-lit 
Washington stage. 

Moreover, even the political hazards were 
further minimized. The conservationists in 
the government departments and the dollar- 
balance policy in the State Department 
found an unexpected ally in some of the big 
mining operators. 

And they—the big mining operators—had 
some ideas that make sense to them. Here 
they are: 

They did not want the Government to get 
its meddling hand into their industry. 
Their observation proved that Federal regu- 
lation followed the Federal dollar. It made 
no difference that they were not required 
to participate unless they wanted to—or that 
their nonsubsidized mines would not have to 
compete in the free market with the sub- 
sidized small mines whose production would 
be required to go into the stockpile. It was 
the dread foot of Government through the 
peacetime door of their industry. And they 
wanted none of it. Further, a little mine 
nursed on a Government subsidy might grow 
to a big rough competitor who no longer 
needed a subsidy—or any odds from them in 
the free market. Others with foreign in- 
vestments, presently or in prospect, could see 
no merit in reducing or endangering the 
home market. From any side it looked like 
a horned devil to them—and their emissaries 
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trod the high-ceilinged halls of the Capitol, 
button-holed Congressmen and whispered 
the mining industry is against it. 

It is a fine tribute to the Congressmen 
from mining States—Republicans and 
Democrats alike—that in the face of these 
circumstances a bill ever got to the floor at 
all. There is no partisanship among the 
supporters of mining in Congress. They 
fought hard and well—on both sides of the 
aisle. Especially I want to pay tribute to 
the Representatives from this State, Colo- 
rado, Montana, Idaho, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, all of whom, regardless of party, have 
done everything in their power to repair the 
desperate situation of the domestic miner. 

But there were not enough of us. The 
Senate, where mining is relatively stronger 
because each mining State—no matter how 
small—has as many Senators as New York, 
twice passed mining bills. In the House, 
where the thinly populated mining areas are 
submerged in representation from the great 
metropolitan areas, we did not do so well. 
The Congressmen from the East and South 
voted us down. Some didn’t like subsidies 
for the mining industry—Congressmen from 
New York who shout their heads off for low 
cost public housing—we got 2 votes out of 
New York’s 45. Congressmen from the South 
who will fight to the last breath for parity 
for cotton, tobacco, and peanuts—we did not 
get a single vote in Georgia. Congressmen 
from the Midwest—the land of wheat and 
corn—who not only want parity but cheap 
Government financed storage for their 
grain—and will vote Democratic if they don't 
get it from a Republican Congress. We got 
6 votes out of Ohio’s 23. And some just 
weren’t interested—and “I have to cast one 
economy vote this session, don’t I?” 

In summary, then, the problem of the 
small mine operator is to convince the In- 
terior Department that “ore begets ore”— 
that mining and developing our mineral re- 
sources is conservation; to convince the 
State Department that American dollars paid 
for foreign minerals and metals has a Sia- 
mese twin—a dangerous and costly depend- 
ence upon ocean-borne supplies from foreign 
lands constituting a serious threat to our 
national security and our long-range peace 
time needs; to convince some of the big 
operators that the national interest is above 
any private interest; and to convince the 
eastern and southern Congressmen that the 
security of their farms, factories, and homes 
requires a self-sufficiency of those things 
without which our industrial machine will 
collapse. 

It is a big order. And I am sure the Ameri- 
can small mine operator takes no satisfaction 
from the fact that the Korean crisis has made 
the hard realities plain: that our domestic 
mining industr; has slowly gone out of exist- 
ence; that the stockpile is deplorably short 
and unable to sustain any kind of a war 
effort; that we are tragically lacking in some 
of the very essentials of a war effort. 

The damage can be repaired, but it will be 
costly, and in our present emergency we 
will suffer from our failure to have a well- 
balanced and long-range domestic mining 
policy. Government agencies will be given 
more power than contemplated in any of 
the measures I have referred to—and it may 
be a long time before we can limit that 
authority. Steps will be taken to maintain 
and increase the domestic production of 
critical and strategic minerals and metals 
by providing the assistance required to assure 
production from small and marginal mines 
and the undeveloped mineral deposits of the 
United States. In our haste we will again 
gouge our resources—as we did in the last 
war—rather than following orderly develop- 
ment and production. Manpower will be 
short and costs will be high. But what the 
Nation, Congress, Government officials—and 
I believe the industry—have finally been 
convinced mtist be done, will be done. The 


officials of our Government will be urged to 

counsel with all phases of the mining and 

industries and to avoid if possible 

of the pitfalls in our past experience. 

of all this I hope will come a balanced 

-range domestic mining program based 

the principle that it is sound for our 

y and necessary for our security to 

have and to maintain at all times a healthy 

going domestic mining industry. I have con- 

fidence in the leadership in the mining in- 

dustry represented here at this great con- 

vention, and know of your willingness, your 
anxiety, to do your part. 


Cecil Dickson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Cecil 
Dickson has resigned as coordinator of 
information for the House of Repre- 
sentatives to assume new duties with the 
Motion Picture Association of America. 

We shall miss him very much. Mr. 
Dickson had character, ability, and in- 
tegrity. He served this body well, and 
we sincerely hope for him great success 
in his new work. 


OFFICE OF COORDINATOR 
OF INFORMATION, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 1, 1952. 
Hon. Sam Raysvuen, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

United States Capitol, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Serving under you as 
Coordinator of Information for the United 
States House of Representatives for the past 
2 years has been a supreme privilege and 
honor, but now I must resign to assume new 
duties with the Motion Picture Association 
of America, which we have discussed. 

The intimate association with you, the 
second most important official in our Gov- 
ernment, and the confidence and trust you 
reposed in me constitute the highest tribute 
one could receive in 30 years of close per- 
sonal friendship. I shall cherish the mem- 
ory for all time. 

It has been a challenging and interesting 
pleasure to work for you and the other Mem- 
bers of our great Congress. I am deeply 
grateful to you for the opportunity to serve, 
and I was so happy to be with you when you 
established a record for both accomplish- 
ments and tenure as Speaker of the greatest 
legislative body on earth. 

May the coming years bring to you more 
honor, greater happiness, and genuine con- 
tentment which you so richly deserve. 

With deep personal affection and high 

I am, 
Gratefully yours, 
Ceci Dickson, 


Tae SPEAKER’s RooMs, 
House orf REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1951. 
Mr. Crctt DICKSON, 
Pleasant Hill, Paeonian Springs, Va. 

Dear Cecti: I have received your letter of 
February 1, 1951, stating that you must re- 
sign as Coordinator of Information for the 
House of Representatives to assume your 
new duties with the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America. Let me say that I ac- 
cept your resignation with deepest regret, 


but I cannot stand in the way of your prog- 
ress or bettering yourself and your family. 

When I first met you, you were a corre- 
spondent with the Denison Herald at Deni- 
son, Tex., which is in the district I repre- 
sent. Since that time I have watched your 
career with a friendly interest. You made 
good and reached a high place in the news- 
paper fraternity. No one could have made a 
greater or more satisfying Coordinator of In- 
formation for the House of Representatives 
than you have. Your work has been thor- 
ough and intelligent to the highest degree. 
Throughout the years I have appreciated 
your friendship and your loyalty to me per- 
sonally. You are not only loyal to men, you 
are loyal to principles. It has been a high 
privilege to have enjoyed the friendship of 
and worked with, throughout the years, a 
man of your steadfast honesty, your high 
degree of loyalty, and your marked ability. 

You carry with you into your new field my 
unalloyed friendship and best wishes. 

Affectionately yours, 
Sam RAYBURN. 


Extension of Trade Agreements Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a resolution adopted by the 
Twenty-fifth Women’s Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense held in 
— D. C., January 25 to 27, 

This resolution asks that the recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 be not 
extended and that in its place there be 
established the principle of flexible im- 
port fees. 

Mr. Speaker, the Women’s Patriotic 
Conference represented 40 organizations 
and more than 2,000,000 American 
women. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION OPPOSING EXTENSION OF THE TRADE 
AGREEMENTS AcT or 1934, as EXTENDED, 
ADOPTED BY THE TWENTY-FIFTH WOMEN’S 
Patr°oTic CONFERENCE ON NaTIONAL DeE- 
FENSE, STATLER HoTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
JANUARY 25-27, 1951 


Whereas a healthy national economy is 
necessary to a strong national defense; and 

Whereas good wages and full employment 
form the foundation of a healthy economy; 
and 

Whereas the free trade importation of pro- 
ducts of countries where workers are paid 
much less than workers producing compa- 
rable goods in the United States can only re- 
sult in increasing unemployment here and a 
weakening of our economy and our potential 
for national defense; and 

Whereas the so-called reciprocal trade 
agreements program has removed protection 
from our workers and investors against the 
unfair competition of the low-paid workers 
of other countries, thereby threatening jobs 
of workers in industries important to our 
national defense; and 

Whereas as a result of the reduction of 
tariffs and import fees incident to the pas- 
sage of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
as extended, grave injury already has been 
inflicted upon various industries in this 

\ 
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country, important to our national defense 
program; and 

Whereas imports into our country should 
be controlled by the imposition cf import 
fees which would reflect the difference in our 
workers’ wage standard and standard of liv- 
ing to those standards in other countries: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-fifth Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense 
urge upon Congress that the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 as extended which expires 
in June of this year, be not extended further 
and that in its place there be established 
the principle of flexible import fees, to be 
decided upon by the Congress in keeping 
with the Constitution of the United States. 


Forty PARTICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS REPRE- 
SENTING More THAN 2,000,000 Women 


American Gold Star Mothers, Inc.; Ameri- 
can Gold Star Sisters, Inc.; American Gold 
Star Wives, Inc.; American Legion Auxiliary; 
American War Dads Auxiliary; American War 
Mothers; American Women’s Legion of World 
Wars; Auxiliary to Sons of Union Veterans of 
the Civil War; Blue Star Mothers of America; 
Catholic War Veterans of the U. S. A. Ladies 
Auxiliary; Dames of the Loyal Legion of the 
U. 8. A.; Daughters of Union Veterans of the 
Civil War (1861-65), Inc.; Daughters of the 
United States Army; Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart; Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic; 
Marine Corps League Auxiliary; National 
Amvets Auxiliary; National Auxiliary, Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States; National 
Patriotic Council; National Society for Con- 
stitutional Security; National Society Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution; National Society 
Daughters of the Union (1861-1865), Inc.; 
National Society of New England Women; Na- 
tional Society Patriotic Women of America, 
Inc.; National Society of Service Star Le- 
gion, Inc.; National Society Women Descend- 
ants of the Anc. and Hon. Art. Co.; National 
Women's Relief Corps Auxiliary; National 
Yeomen F; Navy Club U. 8S. A. Auxiliary; 
Navy Mothers Club of America; New York 
City Colony, New England Women Society 
Sponsors of United States Navy; the Wheel 
of Progress; United States Army Mothers; 
Women of Army and Navy Legion of Valor 
of United States; Women’s National Difense 
Committee of Philadelphia; Reserve Oj,ficers 
Association Ladies Clubs of the United 
States; the National Gold Star Mothers, Inc. 


The Marble Plaques Adorning the Walls 
of the Chamber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the ninth of a series of short 
sketches being published by the Wash- 
ington Post with respect to the men 
honored by the plaques which adorn the 
walls of the Chamber: 

MAIMONIDEs: GREAT JEWISH Law SCHOLAR AND 
PHILOSOPHER (1135-1204 A. D.) 

Maimonides (1135-1204 A. D.) was born 
in Spain and migrated to Egypt, where he 
became the greatest Jewish scholar of medie- 
val times, writing works on law, logic, as- 
tronomy, medicine, and philosophy. 


His principal philosophical work, The 
Guide for the Perplexed, sought to harmo- 
nize Jewish teachings with philosophy, espe- 
cially that of Aristotle. At the same time 
The Guide recognized that reason is limited 
and needs to be supplemented by revela- 
tion. The work influenced not only Mai- 
monides’ Jewish successors but also Arabian 
and Christian—among the latter St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Albertus Magnus. 

In the Mishna Torah he gave a classified 
collection of Jewish oral law, which became 
a reference book for rabbis and judges. 

His plaque was sculptured by Brenda Put- 
nam, of New York City. 


Unsnapping the Bear Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, other 
than the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp] and the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Bray], there is no man in the 
present House so well equipped to speak 
upon the situation in Korea as the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. SIEMEN- 
SKI]. Only a few weeks ago he was in 
Korea while the present action was being 
joined. He has first-hand knowledge of 
the psychology of the people in Korea 
and China. Today he is in this House 
clothed in the modesty of a new Member 
of this body. He is a pleasing and con- 
vincing speaker and above all he stands 
for something, as was so well evidenced 
by the way in which he beat the Hague 
machine last November in absentia. 

This House stands well in need of in- 
formation from a man so well informed, 
He should be encouraged to give it with- 
out further delay. I believe his observa- 
tions while in Korea will be most helpful 
to all of us in Congress. 

I include in the Recorp herewith an 
article written expressly for Internation- 
al News Service this month and which 
was published on January 19 in the 
Jersey Observer: 


REPRESENTATIVE SIEMENSKI OFFERS WAR 
PLAN—JERSEY CITY CONGRESSMAN CALLS 
“Rep HorpeE” or CHINA A MYTH 


(Eprror’s Note.—A Member of Congress 
who only a few weeks ago was serving in 
Korea, herewith presents a five-point pro- 
gram for unsnapping the bear trap clamped 
on UN forces by the Chinese. An Army ma- 
jor and press chief for the Tenth Corps, 
Representative ALFRED D. SIEMENSKI was 
evacuated direct from the Hungnam beach- 
head to take his post in Congress, to which 
he was elected from New Jersey’s Thirteenth 
District while serving in Korea. He fought 
in the Italian campaign in the last war and 
later served with the American Military Gov- 
ernment in Austria under Gen. Mark Clark.) 


(By Representative ALrrep D. SIEMENSKI, 
Democrat, of New Jersey) 

WASHINGTON, January 19.—The alleged 
“Red horde” of China, capable of sweeping 
western democracy out of all Asia, is a myth. 

China today is a mass of poverty-stricken 
people seething beneath the feet of a mi- 
nority Red bloc. 

Only the officer corps, for instance, in the 
Red army are Communists. 
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We can save China and the rest of the 
Orient for the free world by the political, 
economic, and psychological defeat and 
sterilization of that minority—and without 
committing American troops to any land 
campaign in China. 


“WE MUST HOLD IN KOREA” 


But we must holdin Korea. That is basic, 
because Korea, with its Yalu River power 
dams and its southern “rice bowl” is the key 
to domination of Manchuria and the frustra- 
tion of Russian aims of conquest. 

To unsnap the bear trap that the Chinese 
Reds have clamped on United Nation troops 
in Korea and to save the west from a 
catastrope in the Far East, I propose that: 

1. We prevail on Chiang Kai-shek to be- 
come military adviser to General MacArthur 
and move Chiang’s government-in-exile to 
Tokyo, leaving his troops under military, not 
political, command. 

2. The Nationalists declare themselves 
“volunteers” at the disposal of the United 
Nations. 

3. We employ Nationalist troops in Korea 
to kidnap the entire Chinese Red Army of 
Mao Tse-Tung. The Reds would desert to 
us by the tens of thousands, if given a decent 
chance. 

4. We promote a triple entente compris- 
ing Free China, the Republic of Korea and 
Japan. The establishment of Chiang’s exile 
government in Tokyo would facilitate this 
step. 

GET DOWN TO ORIENTAL NEEDS 


5. We quit wasting our time talking to 
the Orientals about vague intangibles and 
get down to their needs. Wars are fought 
for the right of a people to live as a nation— 
to give those people the opportunity of get- 
ting what they need to live. They need 
food, medical care, and housing. 

Once they understand that we are fighting 
to see that they obtain those things, they 
will be convinced we have the right idea, 
without all the frills. 

If this program is put into effect, any 
large scale landing on the Chinese mainland 
will not be necessary. But we should en- 
courage raids and guerrilla warfare to keep 
Peiping off balance until the remainder of 
the program achieves success. 

Perhaps I can wrap up what I’m trying to 
say here in one little incident that I wit- 
nessed: 

One of our Chinese Red captives, after be- 
ing fed and given warm accommodations, an- 
nounced that he was ready now to fight for 
the United States. 

He was a veteran of 60 campaigns and had 
been impressed first into the Nationalist 
army, then into the Red army. 

He was told, “No, your fighting days are 
over. Why do you wish to fight for the 
United States?” 

He replied, “Because I have gotten better 
food and care from you than I ever had be- 
fore. If I can’t fight, then I'll work for it.” 

Multiply him by the multitudes of China 
and the Orient and you see what I’m driving 
at. 

But we should never try to appease the real 
Communists, They are vicious, cruel, and 
ruthless, 


We Want What’s Ours 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
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ReEcorD, I wish to insert a timely edito- 
rial from the Detroit Pree Press of Jan- 
uary 27, 1951, by Frank B. Woodford, on 
the controversy now before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board between Nationwide 
Airlines and Wisconsin Central. As the 
article well points out, the issue at stake 
is whether the two great peninsulas of 
Michigan will at long last be united by 
adequate transportation or whether the 
Upper Peninsula will still be considered 
as the lost colony of the State of 


Michigan. 
The editorial follows: 
We Want Wat's Ours 
(By Frank B, Woodford) 


There’s a battle going on between Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin and Illinois before the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and Mich- 
igan had better win it. 

The fight is over whether the Upper Pen- 
insula of this State will be served by an air- 
line operating from points in the Lower Pen- 
insula, or whether air service will be fur- 
nished by a line running between Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and Upper Peninsula points. 

So far, with the skirmishing just started, 
it looks like our neighbor States to the west 
have the edge in this fight. 

They probably will be able to bring enough 
political pressure to bear in Washington to 
emerge the winner, with half of the State of 
Michigan as the prize, unless Lower Penin- 
sula folks bestir themselves and take an ac- 
tive interest in the contest. 

The stakes are high. 

They consist of an area about as big as the 
entire State of Connecticut, with a fairly 
heavy population, and a lot of cash business, 
Most of the latter is, by existing circum- 
stances, now drained off into Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

Detroit and other cities in the lower part 
of the State get very little of this business. 
Undoubtedly they could use it. Certainly 
they are more entitled to it than either Wis- 
consin or Illinois. 

Tnfortunately for a great many years that 
part of the Upper Peninsula west of the 
straits always has been closer, economically, 
to Chicago than it has to Detroit or other 

localities. 

Included in this “lost” area are such im- 
portant towns as Marquette, Escanaba, 
Foughton, Iron Mountain, Ironwood, Stam- 
baugh, and many others. 

In these places the citizens have Michigan 
license plates on their automobiles; they pay 
@ sales tax and other taxes to the State of 
Michigan; they send a few representatives 
and a senator or two to Lansing to help make 
the laws. 

But beyond that, they are generally as re- 
mote from that part of Michigan which is 
“down under” as if they lived in Iowa or 


The bulk of the things they buy comes 
her from Milwaukee or Chicago. They 
newspapers from those places, while 
ost impossible to obtain a Detroit 
They listen to Chicago sta- 
ir radios, and when they “go to 
the saying has it, it’s to Chicago 
buy their tickets. 
ven root for the Cubs instead of the 
that’s about the last straw. 
bee came about because of the inade- 
of transportation between Detroit and 
that part of the State. It’s almost as far by 
ile from Detroit to Marquette as it 
Detroit to New York. 
you go by train from Detroit to Escan- 
or Iron Mountain, you first have to go 
to Chicago. It’s a trip requiring 2 days or 
&@ day and a night. 
But air from Detroit it’s only 2% or 3 
those Upper Peninsula points, and 


an airline now covers the distance on regu- 
lar schedule in that time. Moreover, the air 
fare is about half the first-class train fare. 

It’s a small line, Nationwide Airlines, which 
runs out of Detroit for the north. Its com- 
petitor is Wisconsin Central Airlines. 

“There isn’t enough traffic to support 
both,” says the CAA, and the hearings now 
being held are to determine which line will be 
certified to serve Upper Peninsula points ex- 
clusively. 

If Wisconsin Central gets it—and it has 
powerful backing—business will continue to 
filter through Milwaukee and Chicago. If 
Nationwide is allowed to operate directly be- 
tween Detroit, Lansing, Grand Rapids, and 
the Upper Peninsula, the latter will again 
become part of the State of Michigan, in fact 
as well as politically. 

Certainly the results are important enough 
to the people of all of the State so that 
they ought to get busy writing to their 
Congressmen and to the CAA, demanding 
poy the Upper Peninsula be returned to the 

old. 

We want our lost colony back again. 


Attention, Taft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of some of the criticisms that I have 
heard from the other side of the aisle, 
and which may-be valid, I think it is ap- 
propriate that the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1951, be included in the Recorp: 

ATTENTION, TAFT 


A political check up on top defense offi- 
cials shows them to be overwhelmingly Re- 
publican, 12 to 5. This is the way they 
line up: 

Republicans: 

Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mo- 
bilization. 

Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator. 

William H. Harrison, Defense Production 
Administrator. 

Manly Fleischmann, National Production 
Administrator. 

Cyrus Ching, Chairman, Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

James Knudson, Defense Transportation 
Administrator. 

Bruce Brown, Petroleum Administrator for 
Defense. 

Charles W. Connor, Solid Fuels Adminis- 
trator. 

James Boyd, Defense Minerals Administra- 
tor. 


Robert Goodwin, Director of Defense Man- 
power. 

John Small, Chairman, Munitions Board. 

Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman, Federal Re- 
serve Board, which is in charge of credit re- 
strictions. 

Here are the Democrats: 

Michael DiSalle, Price Stabilization Di- 
rector. 

Clifford B. McManus, Defense Power Ad- 
ministrator. 

W. E. Barber, Chairman, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Raymond Foley, Housing Administrator. 

Millard Caldwell, Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator. 


Let’s Roll Back Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I am inserting the following radio 
address by Scott Bishop, program direc- 
tor for radio station WIOD, Miami, Fla. 
Mr. Scott Bishop gave this talk on the 
editor’s report program on January 26, 
and repeated it on January 28. 


I want to talk to you today about the price 
of food. 

On February 1—next Thursday—the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics will begin 
a survey of Miami families of moderate in- 
come to determine how much they spent 
on food, clothing, rent, recreation, taxes, and 
other items during 1950. 

Well, all this is very nice, very nice, in- 
deed. But I think these families of mod- 
erate income know full well how much they 
spent last year for rent and food and for 
taxes. I don’t think it will take a survey 
to tell these people about the present high 
cost of living. These people the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics is going 
to interview don’t have to be surveyed to 
learn where their money is going. 

That’s why I want to talk to you today 
about the price of food. 

And I want to ask you some questions, 
too. For instance, one question I want to 
ask is this: 

“Why has the cost of food risen 247 per- 
cent right here in Miami since 1940?” 

Why has food gone up almost two and 
one-half times over the cost of 10 years ago? 

Why does it take $3.47 to buy the same 
amount of food today—that one dollar 
would have bought in 1940? 

Take any grocery bill right here in Miami. 
If you spend $20 a week for groceries today, 
you would only have had to spend $8 a week 


in 1940. Eight dollars « week then—$20 a , 


week now. 

Has the average income increased 247 per- 
cent since 1940? Is the average worker now 
earning 244 times as much as he did in 1940? 
Statistics prove he is not. 

But statistics also show that the average 
employer has made every honest attempt 
to keep pace with the breakneck speed 
taken by rising prices. The average em- 
ployer has been utterly unable to increase 
the wages of his employees 247 percent. 
Even now, our courts are overflowing with 
bankruptcy pleas from the smaller business- 
men who have been completely crushed by 
the ever-rising tide; by the ever-demanding 
drain on their budgets and on their financial 
resources. Even now, businesses which once 
operated at a fair profit to the benefit of 
employer and employee alike—are now op- 
erating at a deficit, writing in their account 
books with red ink in the optimistic hope 
that the American economy will soon again 
find a more stable path to follow. 

And, in the meantime, what? Let's look 
at the facts. Let’s look at the record. Let’s 
let the figures speak for themselves. 

For instance, let’s go back not 10 years 
but let’s go back 5 years—to January 1946. 

We had just ended a 4-year war with Ger- 
many and with Japan. During 1942, 1943, 
1944, and most of 1945 our war-production 
output was at the most gigantic peak ever 
known to the human race. Food in those 
years was available, but food was not over- 
plentiful. You could walk into any grocery 
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store in Miami and find the soap shelves 
empty. The sugar shelves empty. The gel- 
latine-dessert shelves empty. The table 
sirup, black pepper, tapioca pudding, canned 
cherries, canned pineapple, preserves, and 
jelly shelves empty. The Kleenex and paper 
towel shelves empty. The coffee shelves 
empty. Shortening shelves empty. The gum 
and candy shelves empty. The meat coun- 
ters sparsely filled, and with not-so-choice 
cuts at that. 

Then came 1946. The war was over. 

Foods which had been scarce for more than 
3 years began to come back on the market. 
Shelves began to be stocked again. Sugar 
was available, shortening was becoming 
more plentiful, coffee was on the way back. 
So were the many, many items which had 
been scarce for so long, 

But let’s keep the facts still in mind. 
The American people had either done with- 
out—or had managed to struggle along for 
3 or 4 years with very sparse supplies of all 
those scarce items which were missing so 
long from the grocers’ shelves. 

And when these scarcities did come back, 
what happened to the prices? 

Let’s examine the record again. Let’s look 
at the facts again. Let's let the prices speak 
for themselves. 

After all those years of rationing and of 
doing without, the American people, hav- 
ing, in most part, reaped a cons.derable har- 
vest of good American dollars, were ready 
to go back to the good old days when meat 
and coffee, shortening and sugar were all 
plentiful. They had the money and they 
were willing to pay. 

Prices remained higher than before the 
war—yes; that’s true. But equally true is 
the fact that prices did not skyrocket. 

The facts being what they were, prices had 
every logical reason under .he sun to sky- 
rocket. But they didn’t. Today, you can 
step inside any store in the land and what 
do you see? Shelves heaped high with every- 
thing imaginable in the line of foodstuffs. 

Bars of soap by the thous-nds, packages 
of soaps by the hundreds, tins of shortening 
by the dozens, pounds of coffee by the score. 
A.] you want—buy it and take it away. No 
limit. Help yourself. Load up your grocery 
basket and carry it out. 

If you can pay the price. If you don’t care 
what it costs you. If you can afiord it. 

Mrs, Homemaker bought liberally and in 
plentiful quantities back in 1946—only 5 
years ago. 

But let’s see what her grocery dollar did 
for her 5 years ago. Let’s compare what her 
grocery dollar did for her 5 years ago with 
what it will do for her today. Here are the 
facts. This is the record. 

The comparison stands in black and white 
in the groce~y ads of 1946 ard in the grocery 
ads of 1951. For example: 

Coffee: Coffee was 41 cents a pound in 1946. 
Today, coffee is selling at 90 cents a pound 
and still going higher. Coffee is 49 cents a 
pound more right now than it was in 1946. 
And yet a recent news story on the radio and 
in the newspapers reported that the crop for 
a appears more promising than that of 

950. 

Why, then, is coffee 220 percent higher now 
than it was at the close of World War II? 
Does it cost the grocer, the processor, the 
wholesaler, and the retailer 220 percent more 
right along the line to get that coffee onto 
our tables? I doubt it. I very much doubt 
it. 

Then let’s consider shortening, put up in 
$-pound tins. Vegetable shortening of this 
nature was 64 cents in 1946 for the 3-pound 
container. Today, that very same product is 
91 cents for 3 pounds and still going higher. 

What has caused vegetable shortening to 
increase in price more than 140 percent in 
5 years? And just consider the small item 
of ground black pepper. Back in January of 
1946, ground black pepper sold at 10 cents 


for the 1%-ounce size. Believe it or not, 
that same size tin of pepper now costs the 
Miami housewife 37 cents—27 cents more. 

But what is there about the growing, 
processing, wholesaling, and retailing of 
ground black pepper that has caused it to 
go up in price 370 percent in 5 years? 

Then consider today’s meat prices. Plain, 
ordinary round steak. Up from 42 cents a 
pound in 1946 to $1.15a pound today. That’s 
an increase of 73 cents a pound in 5 years. 
That’s an increase of 274 percent. 

And hamburger. Hamburger was 29 cents 
in 1946. It is 69 cents today. Forty cents 
more a pound for hamburger. 

Pork chops were 37 cents. Today, they're 
89 cents a pound. That’s 52 cents more a 
pound. 

And look at these prices: 

Chuck roast, 27 cents a pound in 1946; 73 
cents today; 46 cents higher. 

Pork roast, 35 cents a pound in 1946; 89 
cents today; 54 cents higher. 

Veal cutlets, 47 cents a pound in 1946; 
$1.39 today; 92 cents higher. 

Cold cuts, 29 cents a pound in 1946; 79 
cents today; 50 cents higher. 

Beef liver, 40 cents a pound in 1946; 89 
cents today; 49 cents higher. 

Margarine, 21 cents a pound in 1946; 37 
cents today; 16 cents higher. 

Powdered soap, 23 cents a package in 1946; 
31 cents today; 8 cents higher. 

Paper towels, 10 cents a roll in 1946; 23 
cents today; 13 cents higher. 

Hand soap, 3 bars, 20 cents, in 1946; 3 bars, 
39 cents today; 19 cents higher. 

Salt, 2 boxes 9 cents in 1946; 2 boxes 16 
cents today; 7 cents higher. 

Crackers, 1-pound box, 18 cents in 1946; 
1-pound box 25 cents today; 7 cents higher. 

Sugar, 5 pounds 29 cents in 1946; 5 pounds 
45 cents today; 16 cents higher. 

Canned milk, 3 cans 25 cents in 1946; 3 
cans 39 cents today; 14 cents higher. 

Flour, 5 pounds 29 cents in 1946; 5 pounds 
45 cents today; 16 cents higher. 

Catsup, 14 cents in 1946; 39 cents today; 
25 conts higher. 

Baby food, 3 jars 19 cents in 1946; 3 jars 
29 cents today; 10 cents higher. 

And this could go cn and on and on, this 
seemingly never-ending list of items which 
are so incredibly higher in cost now as com- 
pared to war’s end in January of 1946. And 
why? 

I don’t know why, I am unable to deter- 
mine. I can guess, and I don’t think I'd be 
far from wrong. Someone is cleaning up, 
someone is turning the homemaker’s pennies 
and dollars into fortunes, 

But who? And how long will it continue? 

I am not concerned here with price con- 
trols. I am not debating the usefulness or 
the uselessness of price controls. As an 
American citizen, I am not in favor of Gov- 
ernment telling any man what he can or 
what he cannot ask for the goods he sells. 
But I am in favor of investigating any con- 
dition existing in America today which 
gouges the American housewife—the Ameri- 
can mother. More and more, the high cost 
of food becomes a situation which should 
and must be investigated. Any rollback on 
prices existing at any time in the month of 
January this year is completely useless— 
except for the fact that such a rollback does 
act toward keeping already exorbitant prices 
from becoming even more outlandish. Re- 
ports are that an official investigation of high 
food prices soon is to get underway. All of 
us sincerely hope that this investigation 
will turn up facts—not double talk. That 
it will be carried out in a sincere, honest 
manner—not merely as an empty political 
gesturs, 


Mr. Speaker, as a result of this broad- 
cast, WIOD received. 587 letters and 65 
telephone calls, <.ll of them complimen- 
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tary to the station, and all of them very 
much concerned about the alarmingly 
high cost of food. 

I thought you might be interested in 
this indication of the feeling of the 
people in south Florida in regard to the 
high cost of food. 


Special Class Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article which is most en- 
lightening and interesting from the Law- 
rence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass., 
January 28, 1951: 


Spectra TRAINING CLAsses BENEFIT EXcep- 
TIONAL CHILDREN HERE—GREATER LAWRENCE 
Speciat Ciass TEACHERS Use Latest Scren- 
TIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF MENTAL RETARDATION 
To HELP YOUNGSTERS INCREASE UNDERSTAND- 
ING; TRAINING OF PARENTS Is EQUALLY Im- 
PORTANT 

(By Bill Collins, Jr.) 


The trouble is so few people have the cour- 
age to voice the hurtful truth, and the truth 
is so important at a time like this. 

The little girl with the golden hair laughed 
when her mother kissed her cheek, and sent 
her off to school. Her long and shiny ringlets 
danced as she skipped out of the yard, a 
green-blue pencil box held proudly in her 
hand. There was a prideful joy alight within 
the watching woman’s eyes as she saw the 
happy gleam of laughter. This, she said 
within her heart, is all that was really 
needed—new friends, new interests. I hope 
it is, she prayed. 

The child said nothing within her heart. 
Her eyes were eager for the adventures of a 
new, untouched day. A running dog stopped 
to wag its tail, and she smiled and touched 
its head. A pretty pasteboard lady waved 
from a drugstore window, and the child felt 
warm inside. She had no fears, nor trepida- 
tions. She had already forgotten yesterday. 

Yesterday did not return until she sat down 
at her desk, there in the first-grade class- 
room. There was the cruel, unthinking 
giggling of children sitting near her. Then 
yesterday came back in all its chaos and con- 
fusion. Her heart raced and hammered 
against her tiny ribs, and she dug her 
knuckles into her eyes so no one would see 
the tears. 

Yesterday had been the first day, her first 
day of school. How wonderfully it started. 
The teacher was a kindly, friendly lady. The 
blackboards were trimmed with marching, 
cut-out animals, and the desks were freshly 
cleaned. First they sang out loud, and then 
the teacher passed out crayons, 

That was the beginning. She couldn't re- 
member which color each one was. She 
couldn't understand what the teacher 
wanted. As the day progressed, she found 
more and more confusion in things that 
seemed to be so easy for the others. She 
couldn’t remember the teacher’s name. She 
couldn’t count to five. She couldn’t name 
any of the letters on the cards the teacher 
held. Then the laughter came, with the 
innocent cruelty of children. 

Before the day was done, she was sitting 
stiffiy, silent at her desk, her hands so 
tightly clenched, her knuckles were bloodless 
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blobs of bones. When the teacher tried to 
talk, she refused to answer. 

Still, no one saw the truth. 

It was not until almost 3 years later—three 
terrible, heartbroken years of humiliation, 
torture, stubborn silences, and intermittent 
fits of fury—that someone had the courage to 
voice the truth, to win the child another 
chance, to say, with forthright frankness, 
“this child is mentally retarded.” 

There is no machinery more complex than 
the workings of the human mind. “Os- 
trich-ism” has, for many years, even ages, 
made mental flaws a source of unearned 
shame. But now we are emerging from the 
dark ages of ignorance on such matters. 
People, today, are beginning to recognize the 
facts—and, more important, to do some- 
thing about them. The undeserved stigma 
is being smashed by truth. 

Mental retardation is nothing to be whis- 

about, nor hidden, nor ashamed of. It 
could happen to anyone, in any family, as 
easily as polio could strike, or cancer. And 
it is as free of shame as these. It must be 
fought, not skeletoned in a closet. 

Almost one person in a hundred 1s, or will 
be, mentally retarded. Conservative esti- 
mates place the number of mentally retard- 
ed persons in these United States at 3,000,000 
men, women, and children. With the right 
kind of training some 75 percent of them be- 
some partially, or wholly, self-supporting. 
These are facts. 

Few people realize that there are millions 
of people in this country whose intelligence 
quota is 70 or lower. Even the best indi- 
viduals in this group can never hold a job, 
except, perhaps, doing unskilled manual la- 
bor under close direction. They are facing 
one of the world’s greatest problems—and 
they cannot face it alone. 

Left to fend for himself, a mentally re- 
tarded youngster can become either an in- 
trovert—being an utterly impassive, vege- 
table-like being—or an extrovert, being over- 
aggressive, restless, and excitable. With 
help, he might learn to be neither. Without 
help, he might easily become a delinquent. 

Today the world is realizing. 

The world ts realizing, to quote a national 
magazine, “That a mentally retarded child 
* * * (can belong) * * “ toany fam- 
ily, and is not a proof of some fault in the 
parents.” Such realization—and it has been 
a@ long while in coming—has opened a new 
way to happiness for such unfortunate 
youngsters. It has made the parents of such 
children understand that such youngsters 
can be trained to live out their lives with 
much more happiness than was expected, 
and that they should not be a source of 
shame, to be “hidden away in an attic.” 

Science is now studying mental retarda- 
tion. While some of its causes are still ob- 
scure, much has been learned. The cells of 
the brain are delicate. Damage to them is 
usually irreparable. Science says such dam- 
age might be caused by many things: Certain 
types of anesthetics, perhaps at childbirth; 
German measles, experienced by a mother- 
to-be; certain infections in early childhood, 


special form of glutamic 
acid, which may be administered only by ex- 
ee wes Oniy Se ai 


was the moving story noted authoress Pearl 
S. Buck wrote about her own mentally re- 
tardéd daughter. Its publication in the May 
1950 issue of Ladies’ Home Journal must 
have been a blessing to thousands of parents 
whose children suffer the same misfortune. 
It also did much to open the eyes of others. 

Even more important is the training of the 
children themselves. Today schools all over 
the world are working on the mental retarda- 
tion problem, aided by the information 
gleaned in clinics which are studying the 
problem relentlessly. There are special 
classes for this work in Greater Lawrence: 
five in Lawrence, two in Andover, and one 
each in Methuen and North Andover. 

Teachers in these classes realize the im- 
portance of the work they are doing. To my 
mind, they are a valiant group—handful size 
—waging a determined war for an American 
birthright; the pursuit of happiness. 

I visited one of these special classrooms 
the other day, after the children had left for 
the afterncon. Three teachers and I sat at 
small desks which were arranged in a circle. 
They were the desks used by the children. As 
we talked, I tried to visualize the youngsters, 
sitting there in that circle, seeking a way to 
fuller understanding, fighting an uphill bat- 
tle to knowledge, and I realized how much 
they deserve praise. Theirs is not the simple 
task of school work; theirs is the task of join- 
ing their fellow men. 


The Present Policy of the Defense Min- 
erals Administration Will Not Produce 
the Essential and Critical Minerals and 
Metals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the effort 
of our Government to develop an ade- 
quate stockpile of critical and strategic 
minerals and metals is in hopeless con- 
fusion, and it wiil contirue to be as long 
as the present policy is followed. In 
Denver, Colo., on February 3, 1951, at 
the annual meeting of the Colorado 
Mining Association, I discussed our pres- 
ent situation with regard to minerals 
and metals, the reasons for it, and what 
can and should be done about it. Under 
leave to extend, I include my remarks at 
this time in the Recorp: 


Well, here we are again. It reminds me of 
an old film—a little flickery and dark in 
places, but thoroughly real. America had 
been the arsenal of democracy for 3 years, 
and the voracious appetite of great war ma- 
chines for raw materials had already been 
demonstrated. And yet, when we entered 
the Pirst World War—the one to make the 
world safe for democracy—on April 6, 1917, 
we had no stockpile, and our industries were 
facing dangerously low supplies of many es- 
sential materials. 

In the light of our subsequent experience 
it may be worth while to remind you what 
followed. Three months after the declara- 
tion of war with Germany on July 9, 1917, 
President Wilson issued a proclamation pro- 
hibiting the exports of coal, food grains, 
meats, steel, and other products. The effect 
of this order was to control by license the 
entire foreign commerce of the United States. 
Less than 3 weeks later, the President cre- 
ated the War Industries Board 


Upon this Board fell the responsibility of 
mobilizing America’s industrial forces and 
converting them from peace and construc- 
tion to war and destruction. As described by 
its Chairman and now our elder statesman, 
Bernard M. Baruch, “The War Industries 
Board is a method of control devised by the 
President to equalize the strain placed upon 
American industrial structure by the war.” 
No one used the terms “essential, critical, 
and strategic materials,” but steel, copper, 
aluminum, lead, nickel, mercury, antimony, 
and platinum were as essential to victory 
during the struggles of World War I as they 
are today. 

In the concluding report of the War Indus- 
tries Board, credit is given to the miners 
for having played their part and contributed 
to the successful prosecution of the war in a 
way second to no other industry. But prices 
fixed by the Government had worked hard- 
ships on many copper operators, and the 
signing of the armistice left them with large 
stocks on hand and with no large orders 
booked. 

It would unnecessarily take your time for 
me to tell you about the last war. You all 
know about it. But there are certain paral- 
lels which I wish to draw. For 3 years at 
least prior to World War II we were again 
the arsenal of democracy. We again entered 
the war without any stockpile of essential 
materials. Instead of the War Industries 
Board we set up the WPB. Again, the min- 
ing industry played a part in winning the 
war second to no other industry. And again 
the mining industry was left flat on its back 
by its Federal Government. 

Now let’s bring it up to date. For the past 
3 years and mo'e we have again been the 
arsenal of democracy—under the Marshall 
plan and under the arms-aid program to 
Greece, Turkey, and Europe. We now have 
the Defense Production Administration—in- 
stead of the old War Industries Board and 
the WPB. We again have no stockpile of the 
essential materials adequate for our needs— 
we are perilously low on some items. And 
again the mining industry is being called 
upon to make a contribution to the defense 
effort second to no other ‘ndustry. 

These parallels—this repetition of his- 
tory—refiects on our nationa! intelligence. 
Three strikes in this country means “out”— 
and we are at bat facing what may be the 
last pitch. For the mining industry this 
parallel of history has a special significance 
which I will come to later. 

In the light of this desperate situation, 
what has the Government done to promote 
the production of these critical and strategic 
minerals and metals? It has set up a bu- 
reaucratic obstacle course remarkable even 
for Washington, where they are experts in 
that sort of thing. 

If you are a miner out in the field and 
want a production contract with the Govern- 
ment, here is what you have to do: 

1. An application must be filed on National 
Security Resources Board 146, with addi- 
tional data as required by the Defense Min- 
erals Administration, or by letter with the 
form to be filed later. This form is a 12- 
page document which asks you questions 
which cannot be answered except by the 
highest military authorities in this country, 
and if they are asked, they will indignantly 
inform you that the answer to the question 
is classified material. As an illustration, the 
form requires you to state how granting the 
application will contribute to national de- 
fense, and what evidence exists as to future 
shortages of the materials. The form ends 
up with a promissory note which you are re- 
quired to sign agreeing to reimburse the 
Government upon demand for any expenses 
incurred in connection with or arising out 
of this application or any loan made pur- 
suant thereto. 

2. Your application should be sent to the 
Defense Minerals Administration, who is Mr. 
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James Boyd, Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. All applications and correspondence 
clears through the Office of the Executive 
Secretary of the DMA (Defense Minerals 
Administration), where a certificate is at- 
tached and routing is determined, There- 
upon it may take various courses. 

4. If the application involves exploration 
and development on new properties, it is 
neatly stacked up pending policy determina- 
tions at the high level. Dolicy has not been 
determined. 

5. If the application requires an over-the- 
market contract, it is neatly stacked up and 
held in abeyance pending policy determina- 
tions not yet made as to whether shortages 
are sufficiently acute in the particular field 
(except manganese and perhaps one or two 
rare items) to warrant an over-the-market 
contract. These policy determinations have 
not as yet been made. 

6. Applications for financial aid for plant 
expansion by producers which are not mar- 
ginal are channeled to the Supply Division of 
the Defense Minerals Administration. 

7. In channeling the application to the 
appropriate commodity committee, it goes to 
the industry chairman, who has associated 
with him a Bureau of Mines member and a 
USGS member. 

8. This committee either rejects the ap- 
plication or approves it for mine examina- 
tion. 

9. If approved for mine examination, the 
application is routed to the appropriate re- 
gional office. 

10. it is then routed from the appropriate 
regional office to the appropriate field office. 

11. It is then routed to the office of the 
field team, consisting of representatives of 
the USGA and the Bureau of Mines. 

12. Then the mine examination occurs by 
the USGS and the Bureau of Mines field 
team, inclucing physical examination, the 
preparation of necessary maps and field re- 
ports. 

13. When the report is finally complete 
from the field team, it is routed back precise- 
ly over the same obstacle course to the field 
office, to the regional office, and to the in- 
dustry chairman. In each of these it is 
carefully examined and finally, if it passes 
muster, the next step is taken by the in- 
dustry chairman. 

14. The industry chairman sends the ap- 
plication, plus the field report, plus all the 
appropriate comments, on the way to the 
Operating Committee of the Defense Min- 
erals Administration, which perhaps rejects 
it, or returns it for more information, or 
holds it for changes in policy. But if none 
of those occur, then it is sent on the next 
step. 

The industry chairman of the Operating 
Committee of the Defense Minerals Adminis- 
tration has a committee consisting of a 
Bureau of Mines member and a USGS mem- 
ber. 

15. The application then goes to the Pro- 
duction Division of the Defense Minerals 
Administration, where it is properly routed 
into the next step. 

16. The next step is the drafting of con- 
tracts based upon all of the information and 
all of the comments now attached to the 
original application. Thereafter it proceeds 
on again and goes— 

17. to the Defense Production Administra- 
tion for approval, which first sends it on an- 
other detour and by-path which is— 

18. to the RFC to determine whether the 
loan can be made under its regular terms 
and pursuant to the usual policies of the 
RF. If so, the loan is made there; if not, 
thea. 

19. a certification is prepared approving 
the application and the amount of moneys 
required to be secured from defense funds, 
Preliminary to this, however, it must be 
noted that the miner must not be able to 


obtain funds from private sources. or gov- 
ernment sources, including the RFC and 
Federal Reserve, to be eligible for a defense 
loan. All of these facts must be certified to. 
If they are all certified correctly, then the 
application is sent back to the RFC author- 
izing disbursement from the defense funds 
to the RFC as the disbursing agent. 

20. The RFC then selects a trust bank for 
deposit and withdrawal on approved vouch- 
ers. 

21. Finally, the miner is entitled to go to 
the trustee bank if he has survived all of 
these difficulties, and on the presentation of 
approved vouchers receives his money to pro- 
ceed with plant expansion or increased pro- 
duction. 

A mere recitation of these steps will in- 
dicate to you that this is one of the most in- 
tricate processes ever devised in the bureau- 
cratic brain. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 was 
passed on September 8, 1950. What has been 
done since then to facilitate production of 
minerals and metals? The answer is pre- 
cisely nothing. 

The last check with the Defense Minerals 
Administration, and that was some days ago, 
showed that there are 507 applications pend- 
ing. There have been no loans approved 
to date. And bear in mind that there has 
been no policy decision whatever as to the 
handling of exploration and development 
loans. And no policy decision as to over- 
the-market contracts. I am informed that 
the great majority of applications now pend- 
ing before the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion are for exploration and dévelopment, but 
policy has not even been decided upon at 
the higher level. 

There has been no contracts issued for 
production at the market price. In regard 
to these contracts, the DMA policy on De- 
cember 5, 1950, was that “the applicant for 
the certification of a purchase contract * * * 
will be required to demonstrate to the satis- 
faction of the Defense Minerals Administra- 
tion that ore reserves * * * are available and 
adequate to secure the requested contract, 
and the applicant will be required to satisfy 
the DMA that it can meet a firm delivery 
schedule.” Further, as to loans, “projects 
to be approved by the DMA must, in its 
judgment, show definite promise of yielding 
material * * * in amounts that will sig- 
nificantly improve the minerals supply posi- 
tion for national defense.” 

How many miners can meet those re- 
quirements? 

The present program for the production 
of minerals and metals is a complete and 
hopeless failure. I do not mean by that 
statement that many of the men respon- 
sible for this program are not doing the 
best they can, or the best that can be done. 
Jim Boyd has called in some able men from 
the field. But they have an impossible task, 
the present set-up will not and cannot be 
made to work. 

It may be wondered why this should occur 
in the light of the experience of the last war, 
when the mining industry made magnificent 
contributions in the production of the es- 
sentials of our war effort. Why, if we did 
it during the last war, can’t we do it now? 
The answer arises from a strange set of cir- 
cumstances. 

The record is replete with statements by 
the officials in charge of the program for 
the production of minerals and metals dur- 
in the last war that it was a success. There 
is an official report to that effect in the files of 
our committee. The representatives of the 
Interior Department connected with that pro. 
gram so testified before our committee. In 
1946 the Stockpiling Act was passed, which 
had as its objective making this country safe 
from a repetition of the shortages of the last 
war. To implement that law after the war 
Was Over, and to save the rapidly collapsing 
domestic mining industry, we tried to get a 
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continuation of the premium-price program, 
or some modification of it, on at least a 
minimum basis. The Allen bill for that pur- 
pose was vetoed by the President. The Rus- 
sell bill in the Eightieth Congress could not 
be passed because of the opposition of the 
Department of the Interior and the Bureau of 
Mines. 

In the Eighty-first Congress Senator Mur- 
RAY and I introduced a bill for a modified 
premium-price plan. In a speech last fall at 
Salt Lake City, I outlined in detail how the 
Interior Department, the State Department, 
and the big mining interests got together to 
defeat that legislaion—and the reasons for 
their strange alliance. I’m not going into 
that in detail here. But it should be ex- 
plained that the Interior Department was 
willing to support a program calling for what 
they called “selective contracts” for the pro- 
duction of minerals and metals for the stock- 
pile. 

That approach was embodied in S. 2105, 
which passed the Senate and was finally 
turned down in the House because of luke- 
warm support from the Government. But 
after all that argument and effort going over 
@ period of 5 years, the Department of the 
Interior had gotten itself committed to the 
philosophy of selective contracts—which 
simply means that the Government could 
make contracts with anyone it wanted, un- 
der any terms it wanted, for any amounts it 
wanted. We told them then that such a sys- 
tem was administratively impossible. That 
it wouldn’t work. That it would leave the 
little fellow and the medium sized miner, 
who didn’t have the organization to come to 
Washington and negotiate a contract, out in 
the cold. Further, that it would be com- 
pletely bogged down in red tape, and con- 
fusion. 

When the Defense Production Act of 1950 
was passed last fall with its broad delegations 
of power—and it became apparent to every- 
one that the stockpiling program was a com- 
plete failure and that the production of these 
critical and strategic minerals and metals 
had to be encouraged—the Government, and 
especially the Bureau of Mines and the In- 
terior Department, were completely. commit- 
ted to the selective contracting system— 
rather than the methods successfully used 
during the last war. You are now getting an 
object lesson—and they are too—in how that 
kind of a system works—or rather, fails to 
work. 

The career officials who orginated the 
minerals program are like the old Bourbons 
of France, of whom Talleyrand once said 
“they never learn anything, and they never 
forget anything.” It is only a question of 
how bull-headed they are, how long it will 
take for them to swallow their pride, and go 
back to the simple and tested methods we 
used for getting mineral production during 
the last war. 

The Government held a meeting the other 
day with the tungsten producers. They were 
told that the national requirements are five 
times what the domestic industry can prob- 
ably produce. But what kind of a contract 
will it give these producers? It offered a con- 
tract with a termination clause and subject 
to renegotiation at the end. The producers 
were assured that the Government would be 
fair if a 5-year contract was terminated 
in 2 years, leaving the producer stuck with 
@ large capital investment and the Govern- 
ment could be depended on to do the right 
thing under the renegotiation clause. 

But what does the record say? It says 
do not rely on these assurances, and do not 
trust the Government to keep its word. The 
memories of the last time are all too fresh, 

It will be recalled that the Government 
at the beginning of the last war, and for 
many months after it commenced, urged 
the mining industry as its patriotic duty 
to go out and produce minerals and metals, 
The miners were assured that they would 
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not be left holding the sack; that Uncle 
Sam would be fair; and on these assurances 
in close cooperation with the various Fed- 
eral agencies many mining operators went 
into the field to develop mining properties. 
They were given certificates from the War 
Manpower Commission entitling them to 
keep essential labor. They were given prior- 
ities by the War Production Board for essen- 
tial materials and machinery to carry out 
their development program. Some of them 
had firm contracts, but others were told 
when they asked for a firm contract that 
there wasn’t time to write out contracts, but 
to go ahead and get the production and get 
it in to the Government. They did pre- 
cisely that. 

And then the Government, finding its 
situation a little less desperate, refused to 
accept delivery of the production of many 
of these mining operators and they found 
themselves stuck with huge capital invest- 
ments on which they had no chance what- 
ever of recouping their principal, much less 
a fair profit. When they had contracts, 
those contracts were terminated. They were 
excluded from any sort of contract settle- 
ment. The Government washed its hands 
of them completely and told them that they 
were speculators and that they would have 
to take their losses. I introduced a bill in 
the Eighty-first Congress to compensate 
them only for their losses in capital invest- 
ment—nothing whatever for the interest on 
their money or any profit on their oper- 
ation. 

This bill, H. R. 834, passed both Houses 
of Congress by large majorities, but was 
vetoed by the President of the United States. 
No amount of discussion of the matter, either 
with the agencies responsible for this unjust 
treatment, or the White House itself, brought 
any change in the Government's position. 
Finally, one mining company, the McArthur 
Mining Co., which happened to have funds 
enough to hire lawyers, brought suit in a 
Federal district court in Missouri. The Fed- 
eral district court sustained in every par- 
ticular the allegations of the mining com- 
pany and held the Government not only 
liable for the return of the capital invest- 
ment, but also for the profits lost in the 
mining operation, which altogether amount- 
ed to nearly $300,000. But even after a Fed- 
eral district judge had declared that the 
Government had unfairly treated the min- 
ing industry and should keep the promises 
which it had made, and on which large 
mining operations had been undertaken, the 
Government still was unwilling to reimburse 
the injured miners for their capital losses, 
and no claim was made at any time for the 
lost profits or the interest on the ventured 
capital. 

And today the Government is mauling 
the McArthur Mining Co. around in the 
circuit court of appeals and preventing them 
from recovering the amount of money 
already awarded in the Federal district 
court. The Government lawyers, paid by 
the year, will finally in all probability wear 
out the mining company—and at least the 
others are discouraged from undertaking the 
same procedure. 

In the light of all of these facts, is it to 
be supposed that the mining people of this 
country, and especially the small miner, will 
again risk his capital on the glib assurance 
of some official in Washington that the Gov- 
ernment will see that he is taken care of and 
that he has nothing whatever to fear from 

in hopes that such will 


Government programs are administered, and 
to give some kind of responsible assurance to 
the mining operators that they will not be 
left busted and forsaken as they have been 
before. 

What, then, should the American miner 
say to the Government officials in Washing- 
ton who are handling the mining produc- 
tion? They should tell the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration to abandon their whole 
ridiculous program and that they propose 
to have no part of it until it contains, first, 
a simple procedure which permits a practical 
participation in it, and, secondly, contains 
firm assurance that the mining operators 
who do participate will not be sacrificed to 
the eloquent speeches about patriotism and 
the callous indifference of the same public 
officials when this emergency is over. 

Specifically, the miners should recommend 
as to production contracts that the Govern- 
ment: (1) publish the list of the needed 
materials; (2) publish the specifications of 
the needed materials; (3) publish the price 
it is willing to pay for the needed materials; 
(4) establish convenient places at which it 
will receive and pay for the needed materials 
meeting the specifications; and (5) that the 
Government agree in a simple form of appli- 
cation that any producer delivering to a 
depot will have acceptance of his product 
guaranteed at the market price for a period 
of not less than 2 years from the date of the 
first delivery, and that the longer-term con- 
tracts either at or above the market price 
can be arranged by negotiation. 

Two years should be the absolute mini- 
mum. On some items, such as tungsten 
and quicksilver, the Government can very 
properly and safely guarantee to accept all 
production at market prices for the next 5 
years. 

As to over-the-market production, the 
miner should recommend that the premium- 
price program be put back into operation 
immediately and the application form made 
as simple as it was at the end of the pre- 
mium-price program during the last war. 
The maximum price at which premiums will 
be paid and the specifications under which 
the material will be received should be es- 
tablished with the understanding that con- 
tracts for 2 years or longer periods of time 
may be negotiated with a guaranteed floor 
and a published ceiling. 

As to contracts for exploration and de- 
velopment, the miner should recommend: 
That the current procedure should be com- 
pletely junked; that the Government give 
public notice that it will advance a percent- 
age of the exploration money requested by a 
mining operator ranging from 90 to 100 
percent on small loans to a maximum of 50 
percent on large loans—to those companies 
and individuals who can show the need for 
such money for exploration and develop- 
ment. Those loans will automatically police 
themselves without all the field inspections, 
12-page applications, bankers’ statements, 
etc., now completely swamping the Min- 
erals Production Agency in Washington. A 
miner will not put up $5 of his own money 
to lose $5 of. the Government’s money. 
Moreover, he will rarely put up $1 of his own 
money, plus his time and effort, to lose $9 
of the Government’s money if the total 
amount is not very large. This is the pro- 
gram set forth in the bill, H. R. 976, pending 
in the last Congress and sponsored by the 
Mines and Mining Subcommittee of the 
House. It was a good bill a year ago. What 
is wrong with it now? If it was good then, 
it ts good now, and even more necessary. 

These three simple steps will give the as- 
sured market which Is essential to confidence 
in the mining industry. In doing so, they 
will expose the Government to no improper 
or unwise financial commitment. Governs” 
ment red tape will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. On sales at market price there will 
be no contracts to be negotiated, no mines 


to be examined. The Government should 
buy a miner’s production whether it is a 
truckload or a wheelbarrow full. The Gov- 
ernment does not pay except on delivery. 
The same thing is true on overmarket pro- 
duction*except that the Government has to 
determine how much of the marginal pro- 
duction it wishes brought out and offer over- 
the-market premiums accordingly. The 
premium contracts will require some super- 
vision but less than 50 people ran the whole 
premium-price program in the last war. 
DMA has more than that now, and I am in- 
formed that 200 additional field engineers 
will be needed. They just aren’t available. 
An exploration and development program on 
a liberal matching basis will be as pointed 
out—largely self-policing. . 

With these three steps backed by firm con- 
tracts, domestic mining will have the as- 
sured market, the price levels, and the avail- 
able financing to go to work, and a minimum 
burden will be put on our already over- 
burdened Federal agencies. 

Without them, I do not believe that the 
mining industry can or should proceed. And 
in closing I refer again to the history of this 
problem. Three times we have been the 
arsenal of the democricies of the world. 
Three times we have been caught with not 
only inadequate but dangerously low stocks 
of these essential materials. Three times 
we have set up Government agencies to build 
and gird the industrial strength of the Na- 
tion for war. Three times the mining indus- 
try has been called up to make a contribu- 
tion to the successful prosecution of the de- 
fense of the Nation second to no other in- 
dustry. Twice the mining industry has met 
that challenge and it will do so the third 
time. But it should not be three times the 
miners are left bankrupt by an ungrateful 
Government. 

Now is the time for the mining industry to 
speak up—and I hope you will do so. 


Congressman Clyde Doyle Cites Census 
Figures Proving Los Angeles County’s 
Industrial Manufacturing 10-Year- 
Period Achievement 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, during my 
two previous terms of service in this leg- 
islative body as Representative from the 
great Eighteenth Congressional District 
of my native State of California I have 
frequently called to the attention of 
you, Mr. Speaker and my other col- 
leagues, as well as other officers in the 
executive and administrative branches 
of Government, the fact that increas- 
ingly and rapidly the just deserts and 
needs of the west coast of our Nation, 
with particular attention to the promi- 
nent growth of southern California, 
with a spotlight on Los Angeles County, 
must be given due heed and considera- 
tion in all matters relating to nationai 
expenditures, branches of national of- 
fices of administrative government, 
transportation and freight rates, flood 
control, and so forth. 

The Eighteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict is entirely within the borders of 
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Los Angeles County, and its largest city 
is Long Beach, the home of the battle- 
ship fleet and the Long Beach Navy 
Shipyard, which accomplished such 
noteworthy records of production and 
manpower results during the last war. 

The facts and figures which I here- 
with give you are ultimately related to 
the very geographical area in which all 
of the manufacturing and industrial 
plants and establishments included in 
the figures are an integral part. It is 
well known and observed that the hun- 
dreds of important manufacturing and 
industrial plants in the great Eight- 
eenth District in Los Angeles County 
make it one of the most important of 
the manufacturing and industrial areas 
in the whole Nation. The most detailed 
breakdown would prove this conclu- 
sively, for in the Eighteenth District of 
California is not only located the impor- 
tant city of Long Beach, but also the 
important communities of Compton, 
South Gate, Bellflower, Lynwood, 
Downey, Norwalk, Artesia, Signal Hill, 
Paramount, Dominguez, and Hollydale, 
and intervening important communities 
with slightly less population. 

There is, in fact, now being rapidly 
concluded and sold to purchasers, all in 
one subdivision, 17,500 separate roofs 
and houses. Thus such increases logi- 
cally bring great manufacturing and in- 
dustrial plants. Thus our great Nation 
must bind its industrial and manufac- 
turing plants and people together with 
the bonds of common interest and unity, 
and all move forward together as one 
great American people. 

The following are the figures, which 
are self-explanatory: 

Section I 
POPULATION 

A. The population of the 14 southern Cali- 
fornia counties totals 6,085,394. This 
amount is greater than the total population 
of any one of 41 States. 

B. On a comparative basis 57.5 percent of 
the total population of California (58 coun- 
ties) is found in the 14 southern California 
counties. 

C. Southern California has 42 percent of 
the total population of the three Pacific Coast 
States (Washington, Oregon, and California). 

D. The Los Angeles metropolitan area, ac- 
cording to the 1950 census, is the third 
largest in population in the Nation; it ranks 
only behind New York and Chicago. 

E. The city of Los Angeles ranks fourth in 
population among American cities, behind 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, accord- 
ing to the 1950 census of population. 

Secrion II 
INDUSTRY 

The importance of southern California as 
a center of industrial production is dramat- 
ically portrayed by the Los Angeles figures 
from the latest census of manufactures 
(1947). 

A. These figures show that on a Nation- 
wide comparative basis the Los Angeles met- 
ropolitan area ranks third in total number 
of manufacturing establishments and fifth 
in dollar measurement of products. 

B. During the period 1939-47 the Los An- 
geles area led the nine leading American in- 
dustrial areas with a 70-percent increase in 
number of plants and a 300-percent increase 
il value added to product by manufactur- 

C. Southern California has a total of 11,130 
factories; this is 46 percent of all the fac- 
tories on the Pacific coast (24,133). 


D. Southern California employs 400,000 in- 
dustrial workers. This is 44 percent of all the 
factory employees on the Pacific coast 
(913,789). 

E. In the factor value added by manufac- 
turing southern California accounts for 41 
percent of the output of the entire Pacific 
coast. 


Manufacturing statistics—Standard 
metropolitan areas 


{Census of manufactures, 1947—U. 8. Department of 
Commerce} 
[Money figures in thousands 
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F. There is a popular opinion that air- 
craft production and motion pictures make 
up the bulk of the industrial activity of the 
Los Angeles industrial area. While we do 
lead the Nation in these industries, the Cen- 
sus Bureau reports on the high degree of 
diversification of this area by showing that 
the Los Angeles area ranks third or better 
among major American industrial areas in 
the following industries: 

First place in national ranking: Aircraft 
and aircraft parts, motion pictures, pumps 
and compressors, refrigeration equipment, 


heating and plumbing equipment, canned 


sea food; total, 6, 

Second place in national ranking: 
Women's and misses’ outerwear, automobile 
assembly, pressed and blown glass, rubber 
tires and tubes, wood miilwork, oil field ma- 
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chinery and tools, jewelry and silverware, 
concrete and plaster products, storage bat- 
teries; total, 9. 

Third place in national ranking: Petro- 
leum refining, construction and mining ma. 
chinery, nonferrous foundries, household 
furniture, fabricated textiles, pottery and 
related products, tractors and farm machin- 
ery, conveyor equipment, newspaper pub- 
lishing, miscellaneous wood products, 
women’s and misses’ underwear; total, 11. 

The Los Angeles industrial area ranks 
third or better nationally in 26 industries as 
measured by dollar value of output. 


SEcTION III 
WHOLESALE TRADE 


Los Angeles is the wholesale distribution 
center for the far western part of the United 
States. 

A. The Census Bureau has announced that 
the figures of the latest census of wholesale 
trade in the United States (1948) indicate 
that total wholesale transactions in the Los 
Angeles area for that year were $5,686,479,000 
as compared to $4,979,961,000 for the San 
Francisco-Oakland area. In other words, 
the dollar volume of wholesale trade ex- 
ceeded that of San Francisco-Oakland by 14 
percent. 

B. The State of: Washington, according to 
the same source, did a total volume of whole- 
sale business in the same year of $2,658,504,- 
000. The Los Angeles area exceeded this 
figure by 113 percent. 

C. The State of Oregon did a total volume 
of wholesale business that year of $1,908,- 
141,000. The Los Angeles area exceeded this 
figure by 198 percent. 


Section IV 
RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 


The Los Angeles metropolitan area is the 
third largest retail market in the United 
States, according to the latest retail census 
(1948) of the Census Bureau. 

A. The figure representing total retail sales 
for the Los Angeles area is $4,887,000,000; 
this represents an increase of 241 percent 
over 1939. Los Angeles dominates as Cali- 
fornia’s leading retail center. 

B. The total volume of retail trade of the 
State of Washington in the census year was 
$2,221,306,000; the Los Angeles area exceeded 
this by 120 percent. 

C. The total for Oregon in the same year 
was $1,597,300,000; the Los Angeles area 
exceeded this figure by 143 percent. 

Los Angeles is the first ranking retail mar- 
ket of the western United States, 


SEecTION V 
ECONOMIC FACTORS 


A. Two hundred and seventy nationally 
known industrial concerns have located 
their Pacific-coast factories in Los Angeles 
County since 1930; over 75 percent of the 
companies locating plants on the Pacific 
coast have selected southern California. 

B. Sixty-eight nationally known com- 
panies doing business throughout the United 
States maintain their national headquarters 
in Los Angeles. 

C. If the present rates of population 
growth continue in both areas, Los Angeles 
will be larger than Chicago within the next 
decade. 

D. The population total of the city of Los 
Angeles is greater than the combined pop- 
ulation total of Seattle, Wash.; Tacoma, 
Wash.; Portland, Oreg.; and San Francisco, 
Calif. 

E. Los Angeles County has maintained the 
greatest rate of industrial growth of any 
county of the Pacific coast during the post- 
war years as measured by capital investment 
in new facilities. 


1946_...... edaneweccecsccson - $155, 793, 492 
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Germ Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr, BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the Recorp excerpts 
from a broadcast of the nationally 
known radio commentator of the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co., Mr. Paul Harvey, 
of Chicago, on the evening of January 
14, 1951. Paul Harvey is one of Ameri- 
ea’s most brilliant and patriotic radio 
commentators. I want to personally 
thank and commend the Burton-Dixie 
Corp., manufacturers of Slumberon 
mattresses and kindred products, for 
sponsoring Paul Harvey on a Nation- 
wide hook-up, and particularly for pro- 
viding a Washington outlet for his re- 
ports every Sunday evening at 10:15, 
eastern standard time. 

Mr. Harvey’s broadcast of January 14, 
1951, pertains to one of the most impor- 
tant factors in any future war, namely, 
biological or germ warfare. I can per- 
sonally attest to the soundness of his 
presentation of this subject, due to the 
fact that, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments in the Eightieth Congress, 
I was privileged to sit on the subcommit- 
tee that heard testimony in executive 
session in regard to this particular phase 
of war. While the United States has 
been emphasizing the need for and 
spending billions of dollars on atomic 
warfare and a defense against it, Soviet 
Russia has placed its emphasis on bio- 
logical or germ warfare. In my opin- 
ion, our Department of Defense should 
give more attention to the problems of 
germ warfare than they have, especially 
in view of the fact that Communist sab- 


oteurs in our country could poison the. 


entire water supply of every major city 
in America in less than 24 hours. The 
importance of this question has been 
brought out in a very vivid manner in 
Mr. Harvey’s broadcast and I trust every 
Member of Congress will take time to 
read it carefully and thoughtfully. 


I am aware that ever since gun powder 
some men have claimed that we’d progressed 
past the point where anyone would dare 
launch war. 

But tonight it’s true. 

On this January night of 1951, the great 
nations of the earth have developed such 
— that we've reached the end of the 

The only possible way any nation today 
could win a war would be to revert to the 
world’s first weapon—a tainted apple. And 
in what minutes remain tonight I think 
there's time to prove it. 

At the Nuremberg trials of Nazi war crim- 
inals a certain document was admitted to 
evidence. A high command report to Hitler 
stating that the only way the Nazis could 
take over the United States would be to 
spread disease among humans, plants, and 
animals. The document recommended re- 
search along those lines. A subsequent re- 
port in the permanent files of those trials 
stated that the Nazis had experimented with 
spreading hoof and mouth disease among 
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meat animals in Czechoslovakia. And with 
such complete effectiveness that there would 
be no need for further research along this 
line. Meaning the animal population of any 
nation could quickly and easily be destroyed. 

By now you know I'm talking about germ 
warfare. Washington is still talking about 
A-bombs. Retired Admiral Ellis Zacharias, 
with a lifetime record of being right, says 
our A-bomb is now a fourth-rate weapon in 
the United States arsenal. 

More: On September 26, 1947, a scarcely 
noticed memorandum was placed before the 
United Nations by the American Association 
of Scientific Workers. It read in part, “Germ 
warfare has now been developed into a major 
weapon for mass destruction. Contrasted to 
atomic warfare, it is cheap and simple. It 
could be used to destroy men, animals, or 
plants selectively, or merely to make them 
useless only temporarily.” 

If the Japanese had not surrendered after 
we'd used the A-bomb, we were prepared to 
distribute a synthetic hormone—airborne— 
which would have destroyed the Japanese 
rice crop. Diabolical, because it would have 
permitted the rice to grow normally, yet 
yield nothing. 

Psittacosis and tularemia are classified as 
“weapons useful for debilitating a popula- 
tion rather than destroying it.” 

On the other hand, on April 16, 1948, 
Northwestern University announced that its 
chemists had isolated a substance of such 
toxicity that one-quarter pound dropped in 
the water supply of a city of 100,000 would 
kill every inhabitant. And I'm revealing to 
you only the small fraction of our germ 
weapons which are not classified. 

Our atomic scientists got one exciting hour 
in the limelight in World War II when they 
could demonstrate their wares. Our germ 
scientists had labored just as hard, and even 
more effectively, but were denied their dem- 
onstration. 

Understand, germ warfare is not chemical 
warfare. Germ warfare is the use of living 
organisms or their products to attack either 
human life or the food or drink which sup- 
ports human life. 

Give you an idea: At Hiroshima, in addi- 
tion to the A-bomb, we could have poisoned 
the water cupply, destroyed the rice crop, in- 
fected the surviving animals with rinderpest, 
and started an epidemic of both bubonic and 
pneumonic plagues. 

Now you see why I say Russia is not going 
to start anything which we could finish that 
way. 

But wait a minute. 

I did not say we have outlived war. There 
is still one way Russia could do it. By 
weakening us from within without warning. 
World War II proved there’s no profit in 
conquering rubble. Russia would like to 
capture our industry intact. And there is 
one way she can. To fly over Pittsburgh and 
scatter disease-bearing germs would be too 
obvious. That would start war. And we're 
better at that scientific kind of warfare than 
she is. 

But Russia, with a trained army already 
behind our lines inside this country, has the 
perfect machine for launching germ warfare 
by slow degrees in a manner that would never 
be detected until too late, They are ready 
to commit sabotage. 

In an unprecedented action, there was a 
meeting of the highest officers of seven rail- 
roads in Chicago this past week at which they 
were told by Civil Defense officials that there 
are now 5,000 trained saboteurs in Illinois 
ready to strike at our railroads in the event 
of war. But what nobody seems either to 
know or to notice or to dare to talk about— 
is the fact that enemy experiments in germ 
sabotage. may already be under way. 

You will recall the recent outbreak of hoof- 
and-mouth disease in Mexico. In the 
November issue of Nation's Business, official 
publication of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, William Bradford Huie 
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cites that incident as one of several unsolved 
mysteries. No one has traced the beginning 
of this strange and sudden 1946 epidemic. 
But it took an American army of 1,180 
scientists 3 years to whip it. And not count- 
ing the money, it cost the lives of 523,000 
cattle and 471,000 hogs. Just recently, near 
Mexico City, the deadly O virus was dis- 
covered for the first time on the North 
American Continent. A disease so easy to 
spread you can carry it on the sole of your 
shoe. Somebody’s experiments? I don’t 
know. But when 1,100 persons in Mercers- 
burg, Pa., a city of only 2,300, when roughly 
every other person in town, went to bed 
violently ill just last month from some air- 
borne something nobody has yet explained. 
I think it’s time now to give ourselves the 
benefit of any doubt. Russia wouldn’t have 
to destroy England to subdue her if one out 
of every three Englishmen, including soldiers 
and doctors and nurses, went to bed with the 
flu, as has happened within the past 2 weeks 
in Liverpool. One hundred and twenty-six 
great towns in England and Wales have been 
stricken. In the past 1 week 458 persons in 
those towns died from it. Tonight 250,000 
are ill with it. Slow sabotage? Testing for 
something bigger? Checking on the effi- 
ciency of subversive agents? Probably not. 
Flu epidemics are not uncommon. But Iam 
trying to show not what is happening, but 
what could happen. 

Dr. Andrew Ivy, world renowned medical 
scientist, vice president of the University of 
Tllinois, tells me it is entirely possible pur- 
posely and maliciously to spread influenza 
virus. Presumably by air or food or both. 

In Mein Kampf, Hitler said, “A shrewd vic- 
tor will always take what he wants by 
degrees.” 

At any event, I have here shown the only 
one way in which any nation now could con- 
quer the United States. It would have to be 
by sneaking upon us. Andtheycan. Just as 
long as we allow their agents to run loose 
behind our lines, yet shackle our own FBI 
by prohibiting them from making any arrests 
until after the overt act. If a toxin planted 
in a city’s water supply takes 9 hours to work, 
then the FBI is going to be just a little tco 
late. Our best devices for detecting air- 
borne organisms require a culturing-out 
process which takes weeks. 

If I were suddenly to announce that your 
United States had been invaded by an enemy 
army of half a million men, you'd close ranks 
then and come out fighting. Allright. The 
hour is tonight. Fifty thousand Reds, and 
half a million who'll do their bidding, by the 
FBI's own estimates, already are inside our 
country, potentially armed. An advance 
echelon of 22,000 already has established it- 
self in the key jobs in vital industry. 

Technologically we have reached the point 
where no nation would dare wage offensive 
war against us, unless or until they first 
paralyze our trigger fingers. If we can pre- 
vent sabotage from within—do you see what 
it means? Americans, we have reached the 
long-sought saturation, the point of no more 
war. Now to erase that “if.” 

I respectfully recommend that you write 
your lawmaker in Washington now. Just a 
post card will do. Or send him a copy of 
this broadcast, if you like. Tell him we want 
no more stalling and no more double-talk 
about the so-called rights of this subversive 
Communist minority in our midst. That it’s 
time for somebody to start looking out for 
the “rights” of the decent, God-fearing, loyal 
majority of the American people for a 
change. That if courts rule self-defense un- 
constitutional, then let’s seriously investi- 
gate those courts. Let’s dare to find out 
who in Washington is protecting the Com- 
munists in Michigan, and Indiana, and New 
York, and California, and Pennsylvania. 
‘And if these termites continue to crawl 
through legal loopholes in our Constitution, ' 
then let’s turn that same weapon against 
them. I've found a loophoie too, Earl, 
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Browder. The weakest and the strongest 
word in our Constitution is the word “wel- 
fare.” Presidents have virtually led us to 
socialism in the interest of the public wel- 
fare. All right, then. Now, in protecting 
the public welfare, let’s imprison and expel 
this illegal, disloyal, treasonous army from 
our shores. Write to your Congressman. If 
you don’t get action there, write to your 
President. If you don’t get it there, pray: 
“For each big job, demanding a big man, 
Almighty God, send us a leader. A man 
with his feet planted firmly in American 
tradition. A tall man, with his head above 
the fog of selfish interests. Not a common 
man. Send us, this time, an ‘uncommon 
man,’ a statesman. We don’t deserve him, 
but send him anyway. And hurry please. 
The hour is late. The candle of freedom 
burns low.” 


Army Nurse Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Lawrence 
Sunday Sun, February 4, 1951: 


A Jos WeELL Done For 50 Years 


Through three wars and the intervening 
years of peace members of the Army Nurse 
Corps have distinguished themselves in their 
selfless care of scrvicemen. This month the 
nurses mark “50 years on a mission of mercy,” 
as they celebrate their golden anniversary. 

Indispensable members of the medical 
team, some 300 Army nurses are in Korea to- 
day supporting our troops in the combat 
zone. The Surgeon General of the Army re- 
ports that their work has been magnificent, 
that without their fearless assistance the 
high rate of recovery of combat casualties 
would be impossible. The chief surgeon of 
the Far East command, where many of our 
combat wounded are being cared for, also 
pays tribute to our gallant nurses: “The 
members of the Army Nurse Corps have all 
distinguished themselves by their devotion 
to duty, their utter disregard of working 
hours, and their willingness to do anything 
that needs to be done at any time. They 
have displayed courage, stamina, and de- 
termination. They have completed every 
task with which they have been confronted 
in a superior manner.” 

This record of service without regard for 
personal comfort or safety distinguished the 
Army Nurse Corps in two other wars. In 
World War I, some 10,400 Army nurses en- 
dured the uncertainties of combat nursing 
in England, France, Italy, Belgium, and in 
Siberia. Many were decorated—3 with the 
Distinguished Service Cross, 24 with the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, 28 with the Croix 
de Guerre, G9 with the British Royal Cross, 
and 2 with the British Military Medal. In 
World War II, the Army Nurse Corps achieved 
its peak strength of 57,000—and sent almost 
half its number overseas. From Iceland to 
the jungles of the Southwest Pacific, and on 
the beachheads from North Africa to Nor- 
mandy, they served close behind troops. 
They suffered bombings and strafings—died 
of wounds on the Anzio beachhead, were 
Japanese prisoners after the fall of Cor- 


regidor. One nurse out of every 40 who. 


served was decorated; they received the Silver 
Star, the Legion of Merit, the Soldier’s Medal, 
the Air Medal, the Bronze Star, and the 
Purple Heart. 


Army nursing began as far back as Revolu- 
tionary times when General Washington 
asked Congress for a matron to supervise the 
nurses, bedding, etc., and for nurses to at- 
tend the sick and obey the matron’s orders. 
Women volunteered to nurse the sick and 
wounded during the Civil War, but it was 
not until the outbreak of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War in 1898 that Congress again author- 
ized the employment of nurses under con- 
tract to the Army. The success of their pio- 
neer venture convinced all skeptics of the 
value of women nurses to military medicine. 
In February 1901 Congress authorized the 
establishment of a Nurse Corps as a definite 
component of the Army. Pay in those days 
was $40 a month and nurses held no military 
rank. Today it is $213.75 for a second lieu- 
tenant and Army nurses, like all other offi- 
cers, receive all allowances and benefits of 
commissioned status. ~ 

Army nurses held only relative rank until 
World War II, at which time they were 
granted temporary commissions. The strug- 
gle to achieve rank and the accompanying 
benefits of officer status went hand in hand 
with the struggle of the nursing profession 
itself to improve the pay of nurses and the 
living and working conditions. Military 
recognition of the professional worth of 
nurses gave impetus to the efforts of nurs- 
ing leaders world-wide in their program to 
raise standards. 

The final, and perhaps most significant, 
step in the evolution of the Nurse Corps came 
with passage of the Army-Navy Nurses Act in 
April 1947. This law created an Army Nurse 
Corps section in the Officers Reserve Corps 
and authorized a Regular Army component 
for nurses through which, for the first time 
in history, women became eligible for per- 
manent commissions in the Regular Army. 
The present chief of the corps is Col. Mary G, 
Phillips. 

Now, with the celebration of their golden 
anniversary, the Army nurse assumes a ma- 
jor and vital role in the care of our fighting 
men. The men who defend American se- 
curity must be assured that doctors and 
nurses stand ready with professional skill, 
when needed. At this time the Nurse Corps 
estimates as its minimum need for the first 
6 months of 1951, 3,00) graduate professional 
nurses. They ere asking for 500 qualified 
nurses to volunteer eack. month to meet the 
needs of the military expansion. 

The oldest of all the women’s military 
services, and because of its long tradition of 
service to military sick and wounded, one 
of the most loved, the Army salutes its Nurse 
Corps on its “50 years of a mission of mercy.” 


Free-and-Easy Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, again 
there is offered an innocent-looking bill 
to extend for a further period of 3 years 
from June 12, 1951, the so-called recip- 
rocal-trade agreements which, in fact, 


“represent no reciprocity but its use by 


the President in reducing tariffs have 
been helpful to foreign countries at the 
expense of American workers. This 
new extension of authority of the Presi- 


and those proposed to be entered into. 
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The hand glass industry at Tiffin, Ohio, 
has been affected by these imports, espe- 
cially those from These 
agreements were consummated even 
after it was overrun by Russian com- 
munism. Such plants are not only 
throughout Ohio and in West Virginia 
but in other States affecting thousands 
of workers. There is the cutlery indus- 
try making shears, scissors, and surgical 
instruments, that has been greatly af- 
fected by such imports, and one of the 
principal places of the industry is at 
Fremont, Ohio. Then there is the 
paperboard and strawboard industry af- 
fected by such imports and these are sit- 
uated in many places throughout the 
country and at Sandusky, Ohio, and 
there is the parts industry, with refer- 
ence to bicycles and motorcycles. Dur- 
ing the war when companies in the 
United States were permitted practically 
no manufacture of bicycles, yet they 
were able to make them in England and 
sent into the United States. And now, 
due to the reduction of import duties, 
as - felt by suppliers in northwestern 
0. 

There is the refractory products in- 
dustry used in the manufacture of steel 
centered in the limestone region of San- 
dusky and Seneca Counties where the 
imports again affect not only hundreds 
in the immediate area but places 
throughout the United States who are a 
part of the same industry. Probably 
other industries throughout northwest- 
ern Ohio are directly affected and many 
others indirectly affected throughout the 
State. But these are the particular ones 
in the Thirteenth Ohio District which 
are affected by the free-and-easy meth- 
od of bringing in cheaply made foreign 
goods which not only cuts at the indus- 
try but strikes at the American work- 
men by eventually destroying his job like 
those in the New Engiand watch indus- 
try. It would be most interesting to have 
a complete survey of the State of Ohio. 
where the free-and-easy importation of 
cheaply made foreign products will cut 
down and take away the employment of 
thousands directly as well as tens of 
thousands indirectly throughout the 
State of Ohio brought about by the free- 
and-easy favored foreign trade agree- 
ments entered into and proposed by the © 
United States which can not only dam- 
age and destroy the industry, but the 
very workmen whose families depend on 
the continuance of these American in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill 
to stop this damage to American work- 
ers and industries in northwestern Ohio. 
I have introduced legislation that the 
President should immediately take such 
action that would be necessary to modi- 
fy, rescind and cancel and stop such 
damaging trade agreements now made 
and in the process of being made on the 
importation of foreign hand-made 
glassware and products, foreign-made 
paperboard, foreign-made shears, scis- 
sors, surgical and manicure implements, 
foreign motorcycles, bicycles and parts, 
and foreign magnesia refractory prod- 
ucts all so that American workers will 
be protected in their jobs, protected in 
their standard of living, and assured the 
a of these American indus- 

es, 
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It’s Happening on Your Own Front Lawn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Robert T. Fallon: 


Ir’s HAPPENING ON Your Own Front LAwN 


(The writer of this article, reprinted from 
the Richmond (Va.) News Leader, by special 
arrangement, is presently in Walter Reed 
Hospital, recovering from five bullet wounds 
suffered in action in Korea. His mother, 
Mrs. John Fallon, lives at 1832 Jefferson Place 
NW. He attended Wilson High School and 
Sullivan Preparatory School here before mov- 
ing on to West Point.) 

(By Robert T. Fallon, first lieutenant, Seven- 
teenth Infantry combat team) 


I want to tell you something about a war. 

I want you to imagine for a moment that 

it is a very cold, wet, wintry evening at about 
10 o’clock. You have been sitting very com- 
fortably by your fireside reading the evening 
paper. It’s been a pleasant day, dismal out- 
side, but warm and restful by the fire. You 
decide to step out on the porch for a breath 
of air before turning in. I’m sure you've 
done it often. But on this particular. eve- 
ning, a strange sight greets you. 
. There’s a great hole right in the middle of 
your front lawn, and the dirt has been 
thrown up all around it, outlined sharply 
against the white, even snow. Squatting in 
the hole is a hunched figure. 

Let me tell you something about him. 

He’s been in this area now for about three 
weeks, living in a dozen holes just like this 
one on your front lawn. The most apparent 
thing about him is that he is cold, and that’s 
because out on your lawn it’s about 20 de- 
grees colder *han where you're standing. 
Every now ana then he'll grab his shovel 
and dig a little deeper in the hole just to 
keep warm. That’s the only way he has, 
because he’ll be seen if he builds a fire, and 
he may bring mortar fire into your living 
room. 

He’s been cold for a long time—and wet. 
He can’t feel his feet, and he’s getting wor- 
ried because he’s afraid they might be frost- 
bitten. It’s going to be a long night, and 
it’s going to get colder. 

He’s very dirty. The grease from a hun- 
dred “C” rations is frozen to his parka and 
gloves, coating the two weeks’ beard which 
covers his face. Soot from the small fires he 
dares to make during the day is all over his 
pants and boots. 

But he’s dirty all the way through. He 
hasn’t changed his underclothes in over 4 
month and he doesn’t intend to for some 
time to come. It’s too cold to go down that 
far. You can smell him, and it’s bad. 

He’s pretty hungry, too. They didn’t get 
his rations up to him until after dark, and he 
couldn’t build a fire to thaw them out. 
He'll have to wait until morning. A cup of 
hot coffee would sure taste good. He looks 
old with that beard and sort of hunched 
over posture. But he’s only about 19, 
though not like any 19-year-old you've ever 
seen. 

You may wonder what he’s thinking about 
as he sits there during those long solitary 
hours. Well, it’s not much. Just how cold 
it is, and again how nice that coffee would 
be. Maybe every now and then he thinks of 
home, but that’s a long ways Off, and the 
cold, his feet, and his hunger are much more 


immediate. You'd be surprised how those 
three things can fill your mind. 

You notice that he’s cut a hole through 
your hedge, and his rifle is sitting on the pile 
of dirt pointing in readiness through the 
opening. That’s another thing he’s think- 
ing: When are they coming again? He gets 
a little scared out there all alone. He'd like 
to go over and talk to his buddy in a similar 
hole about two houses up, but it’s not a good 


.idea to go crawling around at night. He 


wishes they weren't so far apart, but it seems 
they always have a big sector to cover with 
never enough men to cover it. It doesn't 
help being so far apart. 

What would you like to do with this man? 
Ask him in to your fireside, get him a cup of 
coffee? Would you like to loan him your ra- 
zor and let him take a hot shower? Give 
him a bed to sleep in instead of the dirt and 
cold of his foxhole? Sure you would. You 
wouldn’t think twice about it. But I’m 
afraid you can’t. There’s someone on that 
hill over there who wants to get into your 
front door, and the man was told by his pla- 
toon leader that he’s supposed to take care 
of your house and the one next door. So he 
can’t come in, and you find that you can’t 
reach him. He’s very far away. 

But you come out in the morning and he’s 
still there, huddled over his little fire, thaw- 
ing out his hands and his rations, trying 
to get the feeling back into his feet. By 
this time the hole is pretty deep from all the 
digging and he’s cut down a little more of 
your hedge. He’s there again when you come 
home from work. While you are greeted by a 
comfortable fire in a living room, the soldier 
is getting ready for another cold night. 

I have told you about this soldier, and 
placed him on your front lawn, because I 
want you to realize that every desolate hill 
that soldier defends in that far-off land is in 
reality your front door. There are people 
who want to get in to do you harm, and it’s 
his job to keep them away. He’s going to 
do his job and he’s not going to ask you 
to do it for him. If he has to sit on your 
front lawn in the cold, that’s just the way 
things go. He’s not going to begrudge you 
the comforts of your fireside or your dinner 
table, but he’ll be mighty bitter if he finds 
out that you’re not doing your purt of the 
jcb. 

Whit is “your job?” Well, it’s not really 
important what I happen to think “your job” 
may be. But I think it is important that 
you find out soon what it is and start doing 
it, for whatever it is, it’s a vital part of a 
country’s struggle for existence. Perhaps it 
would be more clear to you what your job 
is if you returned home tonight to find that 
hunched, shivering figure sitting in a hole 
on your lawn. 


Penny-Wise—Pound-F oolish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Law- 
rence Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., 
Monday, February 5, 1951: 

Wuy Crosse VA Orrice? 

Since, by the looks of things, there will 
be many more veterans before there are less, 
it seems hardly practical at this time to close 
the Veterans’ Administration regional office 


in this city. As a matter of fact, it’s rather 


difficult to understand why curtailment of 
the important service the VA renders to vet- 
erans and their families should be contem- 
plated at a time when the world situation 
points up the debt of gratitude we owe vet- 
erans. It stands to reason that cessation of 
this service locally will impose some consid- 
erable hardship on Greater Lawrence citizens 
who have occasion to consult the VA about 
problems relating to their rights and privi- 
leges as veterans. 

If it is the intention of the Government 
to serve the interests of economy in the mat- 
ter, it’s our feeling that the interests of 
economy would be better served by leaving 
the situation undisturbed. Maintenance of 
the local VA office certainly involves no such 
great sum of money that its expenditure re- 
flects painfully upon the tax rate. Nor does 
it add a fraction of an inch to our moun- 
tainous national debt. Zeal for economy is 
laudable, but it misses the mark when it 
attacks so basic a function as the Veterans’ 
Administration. Men who have served their 
country to the best of their ability—and 
may soon be called upon to do it again— 
have a right to expect that their country 
will serve them to the best of its ability, 


Academy of Foreign Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday I appeared before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee and pre- 
sented arguments in behalf of my bill, 
H. R. 235, which proposes to authorize 
the establishment of an Academy of 
Foreign Service to provide specialized 
training and specialized education for 
young men and women who desire to 
make lifetime careers of serving in the 
State Department of the United States. 

It is my conviction that such an acad- 
emy will result in a substantial improve- 
ment in the personnel of the State De- 
partment. By obtaining improved per- 
sonnel in the State Department, our 
chances of having better diplomacy will 
be improved and the chance of our be- 
coming involved in future wars thereby 
decreased. 

The cost of maintaining and operating 
such an academy I estimate at about 
$3,000,000 a year. Since the State De- 
partment now spends billions of dollars 
annually the cost of maintaining such a 
school would be only a fraction of 1 per- 
cent on the amount of money now being 
expended by the State Department each 
year. Better qualified men of sounder 
judgment in the State Department easily 
might result in a saving many times 
greater than the cost of operating and 
maintaining an Academy of Foreign 
Service. 

I hope that further hearings will be 
granted by the committee and that all 
those in favor or opposed to the estab- 
lishment of an Academy of Foreign Serv- 
ice, including witnesses from the State 
Department, will be heard. It is my be- 
lief that the obtaining of improved State 
Department personnel is of paramount 
importance. I am confident that out of 
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adequate hearings on this subject great 
progress can and will be made toward 
improving State Department personnel. 

The better the personnel in our State 
Department and other foreign service 
agencies the more likely we are to have 
amicable relations with other countries 
and the less likely we will be to become 
involved in wars. 

My statement to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you Mr. Chairman 
and members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee for providing me this opportunity to 
explain to you and discuss with you my bill 
H. R. 235. 

The bill H. R. 235 proposes to authorize 
the establishment of an Academy of Foreign 
Service for the specialized training and spe- 
cialized education of young men and young 
women who desire lifetime careers in the 
foreign service of this country, especially 
those of the State Department. 

At the present time we have the Army’s 
West Point, Navy’s Annapolis, and a Coast 
Guard Academy to provide specially trained 
and educated young men as officer personnel 
for the armed services. It is the mission of 
these young officers to win our wars when 
and if we become involved in them. 

It is the responsibility of the State Depart- 
ment and other foreign services, through the 
use of wise diplomatic and carefully planned 
foreign policies, to keep our Nation out of 
wars, honorably. The intricate and varied 
problems that now daily arise in our Nation's 
foreign service agencies demand that we 
have in the foreign services the best spe- 
cialists it is possible to obtain. The per- 
sonnel of the State Department, in my opin- 
ion, can be improved greatly by the special- 
ized abilities that can be developed in an 
academy devoted exclusively to the training 
and education of future diplomats. 

Several months ago, I was one of about 
40 Congressmen present at a meeting where 
a former member of the Communist Party 
of the United States was the speaker. This 
man said he had been a sincere member of 
the Communist Party. He apparently had 
been an effective member for he was taken. 
to Moscow and for several years was spe- 
cially trained in a Russian Government col- 
lege to become an officer in the coming Red 
revolution which the Soviets are planning in 
their efforts to sovietize the world. 

This reformed Communist told us that 
there are three colleges in Moscow main- 
tained by the Russian Government for the 
training of young men and women, who, it is 
expected, will go forth and endeavor to sell 
communism to the people of all nations. 

It occurred to me that if Russia can afford 
to support three national colleges devoted 
to training young people to spearhead and 
serve the cause of communism in the world, 
that the United States ought to have an 
Academy of Foreign Service to sell American- 
ism to the world. Selling the American 
way of life, through wise diplomatic policies 
and effective propaganda, in my opinion, is 
one of the primary missions and functions 
of the State Department. Such salesman- 
ship, involving as it does a thorough under- 
standing of peoples of all nationalities, is 
@ most complex business and demands, in 
my opinion, the high order of specialized 
training that only a specialized coliege can 
provide. 

After I had listened for several hours to 
this reformed Communist tell of the special- 
ized colleges in Russia, it occurred to me 
that if Russia could afford to maintain three 
of these specialized colleges in Moscow, that 
America, in an effort to preserve its own 
peace and soatatgs ought to have one of 
these colleges. 


I wrote to the Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress to ascertain if any bills 
to establish a college of foreign 
service had been introduced in previous Con- 
gresses. Director Ernest Griffith of the Li- 
brary Reference Service replied that 12 such 
bills had been introduced in the 
four Congresses—one in the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, five in the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
four in the Eightieth Congress, and two in 
the Eighty-first Congress. He sent me a copy 
of each of these 12 bills. After studying 
these 12 bills, I drafted the bill, H. R. 235, 
which I introduced on the opening day, Jan- 
uary 3, of the present Congress. 


WHAT H. BR. 235 DOES 


The bill H. R. 235 proposes to authorize 
the establishment of an Academy of Foreign 
Service for the specialized training and 
specialized education of young men and 
women who desire to make a lifetime career 
out of work in the State Department and 
foreign services of the Nation. 

The number of students who would be 
enrolled in the Academy of Foreign Service, 
as proposed in this bill, shall be “not less 
than one student for each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Commissioner” 
SSE A 08 ae See: NP ae 

Appointment of students to the Academy 
would be, as far as practicable, the same 
methods as apply to appointments to the 
present Naval and Military Academies. 

Candidates for admission to the Foreign 
Service Academy would have to be between 
the ages of 20 and 25 and to have had at 
least 2 years of college training. They 
would have to undergo such tests as to 
mental aptitude and unquestioned loyalty 
as the Board of Trustees of the Academy 
might prescribe. 

Before admission to the Academy each stu- 
dent would be required to submit a state- 
ment in writing to the President of the 
Academy, stating that he or she will serve 
in the foreign services of the Government 
of the United States where assigned for a 
definite period of years. 

The students in the Foreign Service Acad- 
emy, it is proposed by H. R. 235, shall receive 
the same pay and allowances as cadets at 
West Point or midshipmen at Annapolis. 


GOVERNMENT CF THE ACADEMY 


The management of the Academy of For- 
eign Service, as proposed in H. R. 235, would 
be vested in a Board of five trustees to con- 
sist of the Secretary of State, two Members 
of the Senate, and two Members of the 
House, appointed respectively by the Vice 
President and the Speaker. The House and 
Senate Members would serve terms of two 
years each and not more than one of the 
Senate Members or the House Members could 
be of the same political party. This would 
assure, as far as possible, nonpartisan ad- 
ministration of the Academy. 

The faculty of the Academy would consist 
of a President, at a salary not to exceed 
$20,000, to be selected by the trustees and 
such other professors, associate professors, 
and instructors as the trustees might deem 
necessary. 

The bill provides that Foreign Service 
Academy students may be assigned to the 
Army’s West Point and Navy’s Annapolis for 
instruction or miiltary observation, a provi- 
sion which I regard as salutary, since mili- 
tary science often is related to the 
of the State Department and an able diplo- 
mat should have some understanding of 
military problems. 

In addition to being assigned to the State 
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Foreign and Domestic Commerce; to the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the Office of For- 
eign Agriculture Relations; and to the De- 
partment of the Treasury for service in con- 
nection with international finance and cur- 
rency, tariffs, debt adjustment, and related 
activities. 


STATE DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL 


The State t on January 1 of 
this year had a total of 25,380 employees on 
its payrolls, of which 17,621 were depart- 
mental, 16,056 in Foreign Service, and 1,703 
in international activities. 

There are in addition to those in the 
State t those who are engaged in 
the foreign services of the Commerce, Agri- 
culture, and Treasury Departments. While 
I have no figures on the number of these, 
I would guess that their total probably is 
about 5,000. Thus, we have presumably 
about 30,000 Government employees in the 
State Department and in the other foreign- 
service agencies. 

Assuming there is a 5 percent turn-over 
in these agencies, which I know you will 
agree is very low, this would create a demand 
for 1,500 replacements a year, of which pos- 
sibly as many as 300 or 400 a year could be 
filled by graduates of the Academy of For- 
eign Service. I think the need for about 300 
or more persons of the skills and training 
of Foreign Service Academy graduates exists. 
This figure is only a guess, but, based on the 
low rate of turn-over I have suggested, the 
300 figure, if in error, is probably too low 
rather than too high. 


WHAT WILL IT Cost 


Due to the present national debt of $257,- 
000,000,000 and the unbalanced state of the 
budget, it is a certainty that someone will 
ask how much will it cost to operate such 
an Academy. 

I obtained from the Library of Congress 
Reference Service a report on the mainte- 
nance and operating costs of the Naval and 
Military Academies over each of the past 11 
years. I include the report as to cost of the 
two existing Academies herewith: 


Operating costs of the U. 8. Naval Academy 
and U. S. Military Academy, 1940 to 1951, 
neilusive 
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This report shows, as you will note, that 
during the current year the estimated cost 
of operating the United States Naval Acad- 
emy is $5,666,000 and of the United States 
Military Academy is $5,706,000. 

Inasmuch as the proposed Academy of 
Foreign Service will have a much smaller 
enrollment, at least to begin with and prob- 
ably always, the cost of operating and main- 
taining an Academy of Foreign Service will 
be very substantially less than that of either 
of the two Armed Forces academies. 

Present enrollment at West Point is 2,448 
and at Annapolis 3,663, each school hav.ng «.n 
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enrollment of about five to six times the con- 
templated enrollment in the proposed Acad- 
emy of Foreign Service. 

Among organizations interested in estab- 
lishing an Academy of Foreign Service is the 
American Legion. I have had a letter from 
Miles D. Kennedy, director of the American 
Legion, in which he says in part: 

“For your information I would advise that 
the American Legion is very much interested 
in creating a United States Academy of For- 
eign Service. 

“Enclosed please find a copy of H. R. 8171, 
introduced by Representative SmitH of Wis- 
consin, April 24, 1950, at our request.” 

The Smith bill was one of the bills studied 
by me prior to the drafting and introduction 
of my bill, H. R. 235. The Smith bill does 
not go into the same detail as H. R. 235, but 
has the same purpose. 

Two main arguments have been advanced 
heretofore by the State Department in op- 
position to the establishment of an Academy 
of Foreign Service. One of these is the 
alleged great cost of such an academy and 
the other is based on the claim that there 
are established colleges already providing 
the same training as the proposed Academy 
of Foreign Service would offer. 

Neither of these State Department argu- 
ments are convincing. The claim that the 
Academy of Foreign Service will cost too 
much is not a sound argument since its total 
cost, based on the low cost of operating West 
Point and Annapolis, would indicate that the 
total cost of maintaining and operating this 
Foreign Service Academy probably would be 
less than $3,000,000 a year, If the proposed 
Foreign Service Academy would contribute 
anything toward improving the competency 
of State Department personnel, this invest- 
ment of $3,000,000 a year, aimed at preserv- 
ing the peace of the Nation, would be very 
much worth while. 

The State Department today is one of the 
Government’s greatest spending agencies, its 
expenditures running into many millions of 
dollars annually. The more competent State 
Department personnel which an Academy of 
Foreign Service would tend to produce should 
result, in my opinion, in savings many times 
the cost of the proposed Foreign Service 
Academy. 

It is true, as the State Department has con- 
tended in past years, that there are other 
colleges in the Nation that are teaching the 
same subjects that presumably will be taught 
in any Foreign Service Academy that is 
established. 

These colleges, however, are not devoted 
exclusively and entirely to curriculums de- 
voted to making outstanding experts in for- 
eign service. The training of men and 
women for the foreign service is not their 
main and exclusive purpose. It is merely a 
sideline with them. 

If this argument that we already have 
colleges that teach subjects of value to the 
education of future diplomats is sound, the 
same argument might with equal force be 
used against maintaining the Army’s West 
Point and Navy's Annapolis, since there are 
many schools which provide a certain amount 
of military training to their students. 

It seems to me that the creation of an 
Academy of Foreign Service, devoted solely 
and exclusively to the training and educa- 
tion of future diplomats, will provide an 
atmosphere where the student, surrounded 
by like students studying similar subjects, 
will live foreign-service problems every wak- 
ing hour of his college days. The result, I 
feel, will be the development of an esprit 
de corps that will be most conducive to 
building a more effective State Department 
and foreign-service personnel. 

The better State Department personnel we 
have the better will be our chances of selling 
the American way of life to the world and 
preserving the peace of the Nation. 


Service Needed—Expenditure Justifiable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Quincy 
Patriot Ledger, Quincy, Mass., Thursday, 
February 1, 1951: 


FatsE ECONOMY 


The Veterans’ Administration in Washing- 
ton has ordered the closing of 317 offices hav- 
ing only one contact representative and a 
clerk. 

The reason: Lack of funds. 

Perhaps nationally, a fairly sizeable sum 
would be saved at the expense of veterans 
of all ages—the younger men of the Korean 
War and World War II, the middle-aged of 
World War I, and the elderly of the Spanish- 
American War. . 

It would also be at the expense of the 
widows of heroes of all wars. 

Closing of the Quincy office, one of the 
317, on April 1, will bring hardships, particu- 
larly to the aged Spanish War veterans and 
to the widows whose small children prevent 
them from easily going into the Boston office 
for settlement of claims or for help in what- 
ever problems that confront them. 

Locally, how much will the VA save a year 
by closing the office to thousands of South 
Shore veterans—the office that handles, with 
no red tape, 1,000 inquiries a month plus 500 
telephone calls, 100 pieces of correspond- 
ence, and 300 forms and applications? 

It will save $720 a year rent. It will save 
another nominal sum paid for telephone 
service to Boston and south shore towns. 
This $60 a month rent includes heat and 
light, too, for the two rooms in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building. 

It will not save anything on salaries be- 
cause the contact representative and the 
clerk are to be assigned elsewhere. 

Tt will not save enough to offset the in- 
valuable services offered to the men who 
have done so much for their country. 

One particular service given by Herbert 
FP. Carroll, contact representative at the 
Quincy office for nearly 5 years, is personal 
calls at the homes of the seriously disabled, 
the infirm, and the widows tied down by 
youngsters. 

All that these people now have to do is 
call the Quincy VA office. Mr. Carroll can 
probably make a home call that very day or 
the following day at the latest. 

When the office closes April 1, these same 
people will either have to go in personally 
to the Boston office, wait several hours be- 
fore it is their turn to see one of the 35 con- 
tact representatives or telephone in and wait 
possibly 3 or 4 months before a home call 
can be made. 

That certainly is a lot of time wasted. 
Once in a while it could happen that a vet- 
eran, desperately ill and in need of his 
monthly disability check, found it was all 
fouled up somewhere along the line. Under 
the new set-up after April 1, a long wait 
could conceivably mean that this veteran 
would die before his affairs could be 
straightened out. 

If the Federal Government wants to show 
it intends to keep expenses down, it would 
be well to look with an economical eye at 
some other branches of service that are bur- 
dening the taxpayers. 

It should not cast its economical eye at a 
service that offers so much to the men who 
did so much. 


The Veterans’ Administration itself can- 
not do anything to reopen the offices ordered 
closed for lack of funds. 

It will be up to the veterans themselves, 
their families and their organizations. 

Pressure from them in the form of protest 
letters to their Congressmen might do a lot 
of good. 


We Must Preserve World’s Greatest Pine 
Forest—Time Is Running Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to direct the attention of all the Mem- 
bers of the House to an important letter 
which I should like to include in our 
Recorp. A large group of outstanding 
Californians have joined together in the 
California War Memorial Park Associa- 
tion, under the leadership of Mr. John 
B. Elliott, of Los Angeles, to prevent im- 
minent destruction of the world’s finest 
stand of pine trees and to preserve the 
beautiful primeval forest, located in 
Tuolumne County, Calif., as a memo- 
rial to the valiant men who gave their 
lives in World War II. These magnifi- 
cent pine trees have a majesty and 
strength which is a fitting symbol of the 
valor displayed by American boys who 
laid down their lives to preserve this Na- 
tion, for in the forest, to, there is a con- 
stant battle for survival, and these giant 
pines, hundreds of years old, have with- 
stood the ravages of time and the perils 
of the forest. To see them towering si- 
lently in the sunlight is an inspiring 
sight that stirs the depths of the soul, 
and brings one to ponder the mysteries 
of life and the wonders of Nature. It is 
simply inconceivable that we should al- 
low these trees to be destroyed, and yet 
they are in imminent danger. I hope 
every Member can find time to read the 
letter to which I referred a moment ago, 
which was written by Mr. Willard G. 
Van Name, known and _ respected 
throughout the world as an authority on 
living invertebrates. 

The letter follows: 

CALIFORNIA’s PINES—CREATION OF STATE PARK 
AsKEeD To PRESERVE GIANT TREES 

(The writer of the following letter is asso- 
ciate curator emeritus of living invertebrates 
at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory.) 

To the Eprror or THE New York TIMES: 

It is probably pretty well known that most 
of the surviving groves of the famous giant 
sequoias, or big trees, of California are now 
safely preserved in National or State parks 
and no longer in danger of destruction. 
There is, however, one very large and fine 
grove that is still in private ownership. This 
is the South Calaveras Grove, situated in 
Tuolumne County, a little more than 60 
miles from Sacramento, only a short distance 
from the North Calaveras grove, which has 
been a State park for many years. 

There has long been a plan to have the 
State purchase the south grove also and 
enlarge the park to include both groves in 
its limits. This has never been carried out, 
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perhaps partly on account of the expense 
but more probably because the deep rocky 
gorge of the Stanislaus River separates the 
two groves, so that only the north grove 
is generally visited by tourists. The much 
finer south grove has up to the present been 
accessible only by poor roads and circuitous 
routes. 

Though the two Calaveras groves were the 
first discovered of all the California big trees, 
and were famous in the early gold-mining 
days of a century ago, the most remarkable 
feature of the Calaveras area is still un- 
known to most people. It is not, as is pre- 
tended, the south sequoia grove but a small 
tract of forest lying near it on the north 
along Beaver Creek. Most visitors to the 
sequoias do not get much of a view of it. 


UNIQUE STAND 


‘his small area, hardly more than half a 
square mile in extent, bears the most re- 
markable stand of pine trees in the world— 
suger pines—California’s most beautiful for- 
est trees, some of them 200 to 230 feet tall, 
with trunks over 8 feet in diameter; also 
some immense Ponderosa pines slightly less 
in height, but of immense size—trees little 
inferior to the average sequoia in size and 
magnificence, such as can be seen nowhere 
else in the world at the present time. 

They are the last of their kind; probably 
eight centuries, if not a thousand years, 
would be required to reproduce them if de- 
stroyed, and they are much more important 
to save than the neighboring sequoias, many 
groves of which are under safe protection 
already. 

Now, are the people of California (and for 
that matter of the whole country also, for 
this is a national, not a local matter) going 
to let the wool be pulled over their eyes and 
spend their money buying the sequoias 
which nobody wants to cut, as they make in- 
ferior lumber, and do nothing to secure this 
remarkable stand or pines for the park? 
That is what the lumber interests and their 
political allies hope. These wonderful pine 
stands must be bought now, along with the 
sequoias, Now or never. The lumber inter- 
ests are trying to get the State to buy only 
the sequoias now, and “leave acquiring the 
pine stands until later on”; that is, to wait 
until the pines have been cut and there are 
none left to save. 

This deceitful course would put an end to 
the last hope of having in the Calaveras re- 
gion the most magnificent State park in the 
country. It is said that the difficulty is not 
financial, that the cost can be provided with- 
out the aid of any Federal appropriation, a 
most important matter in such times as 
these, 

OPPOSITION TO PROJECT 

Besides the desire of the owners to cut 
rather than to sell these trees the opposition 
comes chiefly from very short-sighted local 
commercial interests and the political influ- 
ence they control, who prefer the immediate 
though short-lived increase of business. 
There is little Federal land involved, and no 
excuse for Forest Service opposition. 

But not all hope of saving this remarkable 
forest area is gone, though immediate action 
will be needed. The project is in the hands 
of a well-organized association with a large 
membership of prominent and influential 
Californians, the California War Memorial 
Park Association of Los Angeles, whose name 
sufficiently explains its purpose to make this 
park a memorial to the Californians who lost 
their lives in the last war. The project has 
the expressed support of Governor Warren 
and of a majority of California’s congres- 
sional delegation, and it is hoped that it may 
be put through in spite of opposition. 

WiLarp G, Van Name. 

New Yoru, January 22, 1951. 


Let the President Set the Example 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
just in receipt of a letter from three of 
my constituents, which very tersely ex- 
presses the thoughts and ideas that are 
contained in letters which I receive in 
every mail from the people of my 
congressional district, on the subjects re- 
ferred to in their letter. 

The letter in full follows: 

Tusa, OKLA., February 1, 1951. 
Representative Grorcz SchwaBE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirk: In our opinion it is high time 
to call a halt to the wild schemes of the 
administration, therefore for the record we 
protest the following: 

Taxes: The tax free $50,000 a year the 
President had himself voted. He is demand- 
ing exorbitant taxes for only part of the 
people. Everyone should share the burden, 
Cooperatives included: Taxes too high for 
middle incomes. 

Food, money: We protest sending food and 
lending money to India, England, Yugo- 
slavia, or any other country that votes with 
Russia and her satellites against the Ameri- 
can people. We have been too soft with 
Socialist governments. 

Politics as usual: We are sick and tired 
of the schemes of the administration and 
its politics as usual. Surely there are 
enough men of integrity in Congress to save 
the United States from enemies within and 
without. 

Yours truly, 


Mrs. H. H. Ouives, 
Mrs. WaLTER OLIVER, 


The President has asked the people 
to tighten their belts and deny them. 
selves during the emerg 
ple say they are willing 
they think the President should 
example for the rest 
Above all, they think 
should be equali 


ject vehemently to the 

ceiving $50,000 a year tax exempt, 
any other sum that may be tax exempt, 
while they have to pay on their full 
incomes. 

They also object strenuously to the 
exemption from taxation in whole or in 
part, of the cooperatives and others, 
while the individually owned, tax-paying 
competitors have to pay on the conduct 
of like businesses and on like profits. 
They say that all should be put upon 
the same basis and the President and 
the cooperatives should not be exempted 
or favored above private citizens. They 
say that the great middle class is now, 
as always, bearing the brunt and the bur- 
den of high taxes. 

The people are 
dissatisfied with 


becoming thoroughly 
the administration’s 
handout program, and I dare say nearly 


all the people are disgusted with the 
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way the administration has handled for- 
eign aid, especially to the Russian satel- 
lite countries. We cannot agree that 
part of the taxpayers’ money should be 
spent to subsidize and help maintain 
the governments of certain countries, 
while they are trading with the enemy, 
and perhaps letting them have some of 
our own commodities that were given 
to the nations which we are helping 
under our foreign-aid handouts. 

The people are not altogether blind 
to what the administration is doing or 
not doing with reference to the influ- 
ences of communism within our own 
borders and from without, and they are 
thoroughly disgusted with the way the 
situation has been and is now being 
handled. 

Let the President set the example. Let 
the bureaucrats fall in line first. Why 
does not the President and his family 
of bureaucrats try tightening their belts 
before they ask the people to do so? 
That is what the people want. That is 
what should be done, for the case of 
those on the Federal payroil, living off 
the taxpayers are supposed to be hired 
people, the servants of the people, and 
they certainly should set the example 
for the rest of the people. If they will 
do this, our good citizens will follow 
much more willingly. 


Friends Cannot Be Bought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONS!N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the following editorial that 
appeared in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
on Saturday, February 3, 1951: 

Mr. SmitH Gors To Town 

Representative Lawrence H. SmiTH, of the 
First Wisconsin District, made a speech in 
the House on foreign policy Monday. As 
Mr. SmirH’s counsel was sensible, it goes 
without saying that his recommendations 
are not representative of the official line of 
the State Department. 

Mr. Smrra said that, without the ex- 
penditure of a dollar or a man, the United 
States could win the friendship of 200,000,000 
million people in the Mediterranean Basin 
by supporting opposition to British and 
Prench colonialism. He said that this would 
retrieve a great bloc of people now tempted 
by communism, and that it would serve 
American security by safeguarding 60 per- 
cent of the world’s oil‘reserves, plus rich de- 
posits of phosphate, magnesium, and potash, 
There is ample corroboration of the thesis 
that these repressed peoples may embrace 
communism simply because they are frus- 


has openly stated that a continuation of 
Britain’s refusal to withdraw her garrison 
and to recognize Egyptian claims in the 
Sudan could throw the country into the 
Communist camp. British troops, said Rep- 
resentative SmirH, are also in Iraq and 
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Transjordan, and French military forces are 
holding down 30,000,000 people in Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Morocco. 

Indeed, even as he spoke, a Committee for 
the Freedom of North Africa was lodging a 
complaint with President Truman that 
France, by moving fresh troops up from 
Dakar, was reinforcing its police-state regime 
in Morocco, where wholesale arrests are tak- 
ing place. The protest, sent whi:e the Pres- 
ident was in conference with Premier Pleven 
of France, charged that the United States 
was serving the interests of communism by 
supporting French colonialism in North 
Africa and Indochina. 

This, as Representative Smirn makes clear, 
is a self-defeating game for the State Depart- 
ment to play. If other confirmation of that 
obvious fact were required, it has been sup- 
plied by Maj. Gen. Graves B. Erskine, com- 
mander of the Marine Corps Department of 
the Pacific, who said, “Colonalism is through 
in Asia and in other parts of the world as 
well.” General Erskine said that independ- 
ent Thailand, which has showed much spunk 
in opposing the Soviet Union, is the only 
country in southeast Asia where a white man 
can venture out on the street without escort 
and not risk being knocked on the head. 

Colonial countries do not love communism 
more; they like colonialism less. They will 
turn, however, to the people who seem willing 
to help them achieve their aspirations for 
liberty, and if the helpful are Russians, that 
is too bad for the west. As a Middle West- 
erner, with the unhampered outlook of this 
section of the country, Representative Smirn 
has no difficulty seeing these realities clearly. 
Why cannot the State Department see them, 
too? Is it because the Department really is 
not averse to throwing subject peoples into 
the arms of Stalin? 


Resolution To Embody a Divine Acknowl- 
edgment in the Federal Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
risen to present a resolution that would 
embody a divine acknowledgment in the 
Federal Constitution. 

In these days when we are calling 
upon the Almighty for guidance and vic- 
tory and peace, it behooves us to give to 
Him the honor which is His due. 

Our colonial forefathers did not hesi- 
tate to incorporate their recognition of 
God and His blessings into their public 
documents. The Mayflower Compact, 
the Great Law of Pennsylvania, the Com- 
pact of Rhode Island, and many other 
early civil documents including the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, recognized “the 
power that has made and preserved us 
a nation.” Today, 43 out of the 48 State 
constitutions contain their divine 
acknowledgments. 

But our Federal Constitution, declared 
by Gladstone to be “the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man,” is lack- 
ing in this respect. It fails to acknowl- 
edge the author of our Nation’s liberties. 


For Centuries Men Dreamed of Organizing 
a World To Keep the Peace—Only One 
Government, a Dictatorship, Now Stands 
in the Way of Achieving That End 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, January 28, Dr. John R. Steelman 
and the National Broadcasting Co. 
brought to the American people—by way 
of television—the twenty-fourth Battle 
Report, Washington. I would have you 
believe, sir, that, while terse, brief, can- 
did, and all-illuminating, this report of 
current happenings is one of the most 
complete expositions and statements on 
today’s events ever brought to my notice. 

On the occasion of this telecast, Dr. 
Steelman introduced a most distin- 
guished group of Government officials. 
He first introduced the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, Mr. 
Dean Rusk, who subsequently did ex- 
actly what Dr. Steelman said that he 
would do—bring us up to date on the 
situation in that troubled part of the 
world. . 

In his talk, Dean Rusk frankly and 
candidly posed, and gave forthright and 
true answer to the problem as to why we 
are now in Korea and why we are staying 
in Korea. 


We are in Korea— 


Said Mr. Rusk— 
because we are trying to prevent a world- 


wide global war, and the fright{ul destruc- 


tion of life which such war would produce. 
The thousands that have died in Korea have 
sacrificed their lives in a struggle to prevent 
the millions of deaths which a world-wide 
war would surely bring. 

Let us not be discouraged too soon— 


He said— 


At the end of World War II the human race 
almost succeeded in doing what men have 
dreamed about for centuries—that is, in or- 
ganizing the world to keep the peace. Only 
one government now stands in the way. 
That government is a dictatorship, which 
has behind it considerable power, but the 
peace-loving world itself is strong, and we 
cannot afford to give up our goal just when 
we have come so close. 

Day ‘before yesterday— 


Bob McCormick, NBC commentator, 
declared— 


Soviet-designed planes used by the enemy 
appeared for the first time to attack below 
the thirty-eighth parallel. But well has our 
Air Force reason to be confident. Russian 
MIG-15's in actual battle have proved no 
match for United States Air Force F-86 
Sabers, capable of 700 miles per hour. Our 
Fourth Fighter Interceptor Group has already 
been credited definitely or probably with 
bringing down 17 Russian jets with no loss 
to ourselves. For an up-to-the-minute re- 
port on how our jets are doing in Korea— 


Mr. McCormick continued— 


we turn now to an officer just returned from 
there—rated as command pilot, combat ob- 


server, aircraft observer, and technical ob- 
server, from Air Force headquarters—here is 
Maj. Gen. Thomas D. White. 


Mr. Speaker, a great number of the 
Members of both Houses of Congress 
know Maj. Gen. Thomas D. White per- 
sonally. They know him as an intrepid 
commander, a splendid gentleman, and 
a distinguished officer. Until quite re- 
cently he served as director of legisla- 
tion and liaison, and in that capacity 
won the respect and the esteem not alone 
of all members of the Armed Services 
Committees in both Houses of Congress 
but of all with whom he came in contact. 

General White, a flying officer, deputy 
commander of the Thirteenth Air Force, 
and later commander of the Seventh Air 
Force in the South Pacific, is no stranger 
to the situation in Korea. It was be- 
cause of his knowledge of battle tactics 
that he was selected by the Secretary of 
the Air Force and the Chief of Staff as 
principal military adviser to Dr. Robert 
L. Stearnes, president of the University 
of Colorado, who recently, together with 
the general, conducted an evaluation and 
study of operations at the Korean battle 
front itself. 

What General White reported, Sunday 
last, of their work in Korea and the use 
of the jet aircraft by the Russians, as 
well as our own Air Force, merits the 
reading not alone of every Member of 
this Congress but of all persons who have 
any personal responsibility or interest in 
the problem. 

The report made by the Honorable 
John C. Green, Director of the United 
States Office of Technical Services, like 
General White’s statement, touched on a 
most important subject, and one about 
which I knew but very little. His every 
word fired my imagination and made me 
more than ever appreciate the many 
facets attending the current problems 
facing the Federal Government in try- 
ing to maintain a war, and do so with a 
minimum of interference on the Ameri- 
can manner and method of life. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Green’s splen- 
did narration, Robert McCormick, NBC 
commentator, brought us still to a newer 
scene: 

It was a training camp in Texas. The 
cast of characters—enlistees who responded 
to the hurry-up call for 150,000 Air Force 
Reserves and National Guard men. The re- 
sult—the camp was swamped. A whole new 
tent city is born of the necessity to handle 
the 21,000 recruits, In the first 2 weeks «f 
this month alone, the camp cleared 40,000 
volunteers. For an informal report on the 
status of the Nation’s Organized Reserves 
and National Guard—plus a revealing state- 
ment of the employment problems many of 
their members are now meeting—we turn 
to the special assistant to the Chief of Staff 
of the Army for civilian component affairs, 
Maj. Gen. Lawrence C. Jaynes. 


At the conclusion of General Jaynes’ 
talk, there was certainly nothing that re- 
mained to be reported to the American 
people with respect to our National 
Guard or Organized Reserve Corps or 
individual reservists. 

With our Eighth Army spearheading 
back into Seoul, with the supreme com- 
mander of the Atlantic Pact nations re- 
turning from his tour of Western Europe 
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with his already-stated confidence in 
the strength of the democracies, the 
Special Assistant to the President, W. 
Averell Harriman, discussed, at. some 
length and with great effect, the prob- 
lem of bringing to our support the na- 
tional forces in terms of manpower of 
all the nations that make up the North 
Atlantic Pact nations. 

Mr. Speaker, it is in that manner that 
we come to the end of the twenty-fourth 
battle report, Washington, and, again, I 
state that John Steelman and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., together with 
all who contributed to the wonderful 
success of this program, are to be con- 
gratulated upon the splendid presenta- 
tion made last Sunday over NBC tele- 
vision. 

Because of the importance of this pro- 
gram, under unanimous consent of my 
colleagues to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp the twenty-fourth 
Battle Report, Washington: 

Mr. McCormick. As Gen. Matthew Ridg- 
way, commander of our troops in Korea, pays 
a surprise visit to the front and reports the 
situation getting better all the time, NBC 
television once again turns its cameras of 
the Nation's Capital to refiect the fight for 
freedom, not only in Korea but at home 
and throughout the world. 

Washington, now going into action on the 
economic front, as in Korea our planes 
match this action with action of their own, 
strafing support of our UN forces as they 
launch the greatest drive since our with- 
drawal from Seoul. 

Today Battle Report scans, through its 
cameras and guests “the ramparts we watch” 
from Europe to the Par East, and pauses, too, 
for a report on our reservists and indus- 
trial security. But, first, the Assistant to 
the President, Dr. John R. Steelman, 

Dr. STeeLMaAN. Again during the past week 
another proposal to bring about peace in 
Korea was made through the United Nations. 
In commenting upon it, the President said: 
“Let me stress again that the American reso- 
lution contains—as all our proposals have 
contained—a method for bringing about a 
cease-fire and opening the way for peaceful 
settlement of outstanding issues.” 

Freemen all over the world are awaiting 
the reply from Communist China. They 
realize that the United Nations’ police action 
in Korea fs necessary to prevent aggression 
and to save millions from slavery. But they 
want peace. Let us hope the Chinese leaders 
will recognize they are mere puppets and 
have sold their people into slavery. Let us 
hope they will see the light and join in the 
work of building a peaceful, prosperous 
world. 

This afternoon we will hear from a dis- 
tinguished group of Government officials. 
The Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, Mr. Dean Rusk, will bring 
us up to date on the situation in that trou- 
bled part of the world. Maj. Gen. Thomas 
D. White, of the headquarters of the Air 
Force, has just returned from Korea, where 
he saw what our new jet planes are accom- 
plishing. Mr. John Green, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will tell us how the tech- 
nical and scientific information of our great 
industries is being guarded. Maj. Gen. Law- 
rence C. Jaynes has a message of special 
interest to all reservists and National Guard 
men. And Mr. W. Averell Harriman, Special 
Assistant to the President, who has been 
working very closely with General Eisen- 
hower, is here to tell us of the progress we 
are making in Europe. 

All these men are working in different 
soheres—b.ut all are working to create a world 


of peace—aud a world where men are their 
own masters and not the slaves of a tyrant, 

Mr. McCormick. American GI's in Korea, 
literally “digging in” for the battles that 
loom ahead. And from this frozen, snow- 
covered battlefield comes words that spark 
their actions. Words from General Mac- 
Arthur on his eighth flying visit: “No one 
is going to drive us into the sea.” Words, 
too, from the third division’s commanding 
general: “If they order us, we will go back 
and take Seoul. We can stop anything the 
Communists can throw at us.” Despite the 
determination of our troops, here at home— 
in many corners—one hears the oft-repeated 
question: “What are we doing in Korea, any- 
way, and why are we hanging on?” For the 
answer, we invite your attention now to one 
who helps direct our Asian policy, the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, Dean Rusk. 

Hon. Dean Rusx. Today, I wish to say a 
word to those who ask why we stay in Korea. 
It is a serious question—because men's lives 
are at stake—and it deserves a serious 
answer. 

We are in Korea because we are trying to 
prevent a world war and the frightful de- 
struction of life which such a war would 
produce. The thousands who have died in 
Korea have sacrificed their lives in a struggle 
to prevent the millions of deaths which 
world war would surely bring. The issue in 
Korea is aggression. We can face it, or we 
can run away from it. If we face it, we have 
a chance to the determination of 
the world against aggression, to show the 
sggressor that his crime will not be accepted 
and that his crime will not pay. If we suc- 
ceed, the may hold his hand. If 
we run away from it, the aggressor will learn 
that there is a great profit in crime, that he 
will not be resisted, and that his victims are 
weak and can be destroyed at will. These are 
not theories but hard facts. We Americans 
have already had one unforgettable lesson 
about what happens when unbridled ambt- 
tion goes unchecked. We have seen the 
world go down the trail from Manchuria to 
Ethiopia to Munich to Poland and, finally, to 
Pearl Harbor, We must not tread this path 


Let us not be discouraged too soon. At the 
end of World War IJ, the humaz race al- 
most succeeded in doing~ what men have 
dreamed about for centuries; 1. e., in organiz- 
ing a world to keep the peace. Only one 
government stands in the way. That gov- 
ernment is a dictatorship which has behind 
it considerable power. But the peace-loving 
world itself is strong and we cannot afford 
to give up our goal just when we have come 
so close. 

We are in Korea because we cannot afford 
to leave Red China and its neighbors under 
the impression that the forces of Feiping 
are irresistible and that Red China’s neigh- 
bors must now come to terms with com- 
munism at the cost of their freedom. The 
vaunted power of Red China is being un- 
masked in Korea. Chinese soldiers do not 
relish the punishment they are getting from 
our guns and planes. They are learning that 
their masters have tricked them into a war 
of foreign eggression. They are learning 
that their masters have put them into battle 
without provision for minimum care in case 
of wounds or sickness or frostbite. In other 
words, Red China is learning a great deal 
about the cost of aggression. 

We are in Korea because we cannot aban- 
don 20,000,000 Koreans to communism. We 
and they have fought side by side against 
aggression for several months, sometimes in 
defeat and sometimes in victory. Through- 
out the campaign the Korean forces have 
fought with spirit and courage and the Ko- 
rean people have demonstrated their de- 
termination to be free. We cannot now 
abandon our comrades to the fate which 
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would be theirs if the Communists took 
over. 

Further, we cannot abandon Korea if hy 
doing so we should leave our friends in the 
Philippines and in Japan under the im- 
pression that we do not take our commit- 
ments seriously and that we might lack 
courage in the face of adversity. 

Our gallant force in Korea is fully able to 
take care of itself. We should not act like a 
defeated nation when, in fact, we have not 
been defeated and when, in fact, there is an 
excellent chance that we can deny the ag- 
gressor the object of his aggression. 

The willingness and ability of the entire 
free world to increase its strength and to 
join its forees to insure their mutual de- 
fense depends, to a considerable extent, upon 
the attitude of the United States. Our 
strength is increasing rapidly as is that of 
our friends. Our ability to meet the world- 
wide threat which we now confront is im- 
proving steadily. If we can show that we 
have both the will and the ability to defend 
ourselves, the main attack may be averted, 
Our attitude in this situation may easily de- 
termine the course of history, which cannot 
say of us that we chose the road to disaster 
because we were unwilling to fight for peace, 

Mr. McCormick, In the skies over Korea, 
news comes that American jets like these 
are meeting increasing challenge from the 
enemy. Day before yesterday, Soviet-de- 
signed planes used by the enemy appeared 
for the first time to attack below the thirty. 
eighth parallel. But well has our Air Force 
reason to be confident. Russian MIG-15’s 
in actual battle have proved no match for 
North American F-86 Sabres, capable of 700 
miles per hour. Our Fourth Fighter Inter- 
ceptor Group has already been credited “defi- 
nitely or probably” with bringing down 17 
Russian jets with no loss t> ourselves. For 
an up-to-the-minute report on how our jets 
are doing in Korea, we turn now to an officer 
just returned from there, rated as command 
pilot, combat observer, aircr..ft observer, and 
technical observer, from Air Force Head-« 
quarters, here is Maj. Gen. Thomas White. 

Maj. Gen. THomas D, Wuite. During the 
past week, there has been a marked increase 
in Communist air activity in Korea. More 
and more, enemy jet aircraft of modern de- 
sign have come over from their sanctuary 
bases in Manchuria to challenge our control 
of the air over North Korea. So far, they 
have not penetrated very far south, but their 
penetrations are getting deeper and deeper, 
and the quantity of aircraft committed is 
growing larger. 

There are three very significant facts about 
these air battles now going on. 

Of course, the first and most important 
fact is that we are winning them. Our pilots 
report, however, that these enemy jets are 
very good, high-performance airplanes, and 
that enomy jet pilots are well trained. The 
lesson here is that we must spare no effort 
to continue improving our jet fighters. 

The second significant fact about these air 
battles is that many people are being re- 
minded of something they have been prone 
to forget up to now—and that is, the first 
and over-riding responsibility of the air 
commander is to destroy the enemy air forces 
and protect our Ground Forces against at- 
tack by enemy aircraft. During the early 
days of the war in Korea, the North Korean 
air force was small and inferior, but if it 
had been allowed to operate unrestricted 
it could have given our Ground Forces 
plenty of trouble. However, it was quickly 
disposed of, and to this very day practically 
no United Nations soldier in Korea has ever 
seen any but United Nations airplanes over- 
head. This very absence of effective enemy 
air opposition has caused many people to 
become preoccupied with the other missions 
of the Tactical Air Force, particularly with 
the close support mission. These air battles 
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you are now reading about underscore the 
threat which General Partridge, commander 
of the Fifth Air Force in Korea, has always 
had to be prepared to meet—this in addition 
to his difficult job of isolating the battlefield 
and closely supporting our Ground Forces, 

The third significant fact about this com- 
mitment of the Communists jet air force is 
the likelihood that the Communists are 
trying to find some way to lessen the effect 
of our air attacks on enemy ground forces. 
General Stratemeyer’s Far West Air Forces 
are continuing to hammer the enemy on the 
ground, day and night, every day, as they 
have since the first day the Air Force was 
committed to combat in Korea. This sus- 
tained air attack has taken a heavy toll of 
the enemy, and doubtless this is one of the 
main reasons why the Communists are now 
committing their jet aircraft. 

In summary, General Stratemeyer now 
has a real air battle on his hands, as well as 
the job of other tactical support to our 
Ground Forces. It is gratifying to see that 
his airmen are handling the air battle with 
the same high degree of effectiveness that 
they have been performing the interdiction, 
close support reconnaissance, transport, and 
evacuation missions that are also included 
in full scale tactical air support. 

Mr. McCcrmicx. Loaded aboard ship for 
the fighting front go implements of war to 
combat the threats to peace. Behind this 
scene and feeding it with an ever-increasing 
supply so essential to ultimate victory. The 
rails hum with new war cargoes dally. And 
behind the trains, in turn, vast stockpiles of 
further supplies that sit in yards awaiting 
their moment to stream out to wherever 
freemen will take up arms in democracy’s 
defense. But it is to a story behind all of 
this, America, that we next invite your at- 
tention. Namely, the delicate business of 
keeping our industrial processes and tech- 
niques secure from enemy knowledge and 
use. Concerned with this vital task, is the 
Department of Commerce official upon whom 
we next focus our cameras. He is Director of 
the United States Office of Technical Services, 
John C. Green. 

Mr. JoHN C. Grren. In the last week I 
found that an eminent scientific society was 
sending critical information directly to Mos- 
cow. Wher I asked a representative of the 
society about it, he replied that they had 
been doing this for many years, it was a 
routine procedure to which no particular 
thought was given. Also, a manufacturer of 
precision equipment who is selling most of 
his product to the Armed Forces was pre- 
pared to send detailed technical literature 
to one of the Communist embassies. He felt 
that there might be danger in selling them 
the actual equipment but he could see no 
particular objection in making the technical 
details available to personnel in this coun- 
try. These situations indicate a serious lack 
of awareness of the security importance of 
science and technology. 

Basically every American wants to take 
all reasonable measures to preserve our se- 
curity and avoid giving aid to the enemy. 
However, the free world to which we are ac- 
customed, the full exchange of ideas and 
scientific information has become a national 
habit. We are accustomed to describing in 
detail our latest scientific and technological 
achievements for world audiences, Unfor- 
tunately, these are troubled times and we 
must develop a national awareness that these 
scientific and technical discoveries are a pre- 
cious possession which should not be made 
generally available without careful consid- 
eration. At the same time, we must re- 
member that the exchange of new facts can 
operate to our benefit. For example, in such 
important and diversified fields as penicillin, 
jet propulsion, radar, and even atomic energy 
much basic significant data was transferred 


here from friendly scientists abroad. In 
view of this situation, we must be careful not 
to design procedures which cut us off from 
important foreign discoveries available 
through reciprocal exchange of information 
but it should be truly reciprocal and not a 
one-way street. 

Once technical data is published and gen- 
erally circulated in this country, it is vir- 
tually impossible to keep it out of the hands 
of others who are actively seeking it. The 
best that can then be done is a delaying ac- 
tion. Therefore, the more intelligent ap- 
proach is to use good sense before the re- 
lease. This means that the American people 
who produce valuable segments of informa- 
tion should ask themselves a very simple 
question—will the general release of this 
information be of substantial benefit to our 
people and our friends or will it operate for 
the benefit of hostile nations? If this ques- 
tion is honestly asked and then the company 
or person acts according to common sense, 
good judgment and patriotism, a tremendous 
step will have been taken. 

There will be times when these decisions 
will be difficult to make because of complex 
or conflicting factors involved. Recognizing 
this, your Government, through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is ready to offer direct 
and prompt advice as to whether or not the 
release of scientific information or technical 
data might compromise national security. 
This is not censorship, but a public service. 
Fundamentally, the decision must remain 
with the individual, the author or the com- 
pany. 

Every intelligent American knows that 
scientific superiority will be the decisive 
factor in future wars. He. should equally 
realize that it is his patriotic duty to take 
reasonable measures which will safeguard 
our scientific secrets. Failure to do so is 
unconscious sabotage of our fighting forces. 

Mr. McCormick. The scene: A training 
camp in Texas. The cast of characters—en- 
listees who responded to the hurry-up call for 
150,000 Air Force Reserves and National 
Guard men. The result—the camp swamped. 
A whole new tent city is born of the neces- 
sity to handle the 21,000 recruits. In the 
first 2 weeks of this month alone, the camp 
cleared 40,000 volunteers. For an informed 
report on the status of the Nation’s Organ- 
ized Reserves and National Guards—plus a 
revealing statement of the employment prob- 
lems many of their members are now meet- 
ing—we turn to the special assistant to the 
Chief of Staff of the Army for Civilian Com- 
ponent Affairs, Maj. Gen. Lawrence C, 
Jaynes. 

Maj. Gen. L. C. JAyNnes. As a direct result 
of the present national emergency it has 
been necessary to call upon our civilian 
components, those units and individuals 
who have a vital mission in the defense of 
our country. Their mission is to be trained 
and ready to serve in the event of a national 
emergency. This includes furnishing units 
effectively organized and trained in time of 
peace for rapid mobilization, expansion, and 
deployment. It also includes furnishing 
additional trained personnel for necessary 
expansion of the Army of the United States 
and providing a reservoir of civilians with 
military experience available for assignment. 
The National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serve Corps provide the civilian components 
to meet this mission. 

The primary consideration has been the 
ordering into active military service certain 
National Guard and Organized Reserve 
Corps units; the screening of individual re- 
servists for active duty, standards of train- 
ing, grade and rank, promotion and assign- 
ment, all demanding the concentrated ef- 
fort of our top military planners. In the 
sudden shift from peacetime to emergency 
footing, hardships were bound to occur, 


Rapid strides have been taken by the Army 
to correct resulting inequities and to insure 
the fair and impartial treatment of all 
guardsmen and reservists who are subject 
to being ordered into the active military 
service. 

Mr. McCormick. Let’s look at one of our 
most moving mobilization problems. Let's 
look at it from the standpoint of the ag- 
grieved—reservists and National Guard men, 
subject to military duty at any time; their 
story: They offer their services to their coun- 
try, ready to go in any emergency. 

Their thanks, many of them complain, ts 
to go jobless. Excellent qualification, per- 
haps, but that ever-present danger of being 
called into service—employers don't like the 
idea of losing a man just when he’s been 
nicely broken in on a tough job. So, it’s a 
chorus of “No’s”—endless trudging, trudging, 
trudging, looking for a job. 

So say many of the men involved. In a 
time of manpower shortages, no work for 
them, and only because they tried to do 
their duty. 

If it’s true, something must be done—but 
then the question of what can be done. 
These men need—deserve—jobs; the coun- 
try needs every man. 

And steps are being taken to straighten 
it out. 

General Jaynes. In connection with the 
mobilization problems, I have mentioned, I 
am very happy to say that most employers 
throughout the country are cooperating fully 
and patriotically with their employees who 
hold Reserve status. Such employees have 
pledged themselves to set aside the com- 
forts and advantages of civilian pursuits 
whenever their country needs them in uni- 
form. Certainly, they deserve at least equal 
consideration with their non-Reserve fellow 


‘ employees. Most employers, as I have said, 


recognize this and resist any temptation to 
hesitate to employ or advance individuals 
who are reservists. We still get reports of 
some reservists, however, who had had dif- 
ficulty in getting jobs, or in getting ahead 
on their present job, simply because their 
future status is somewhat uncertain. I hope 
we will hear less and less of such reports, 
and that all employers wi:l accept the in- 
convenience of occasionally losing a key man 
as a small part of their contribution to our 
national effort. There is no such thing as 
“this man’s Army”—it is your Army, whether 
civilian or reservist, whether employer or 
employee. When a man unselfishly con- 
tributes his spare time to prepare to serve 
that Army when he is needed, take pride in 
him, help him, don’t penalize him. 

Our Reserve forces are a vital part of our 
country’s defense. These men and women 
have agreed to give up their civilian pur- 
suits to serve their country when they are 
needed. They deserve the respect and ad- 
miration of every one of us. 

Mr. McCormick. As Eighth Army spear- 
heads probed north within 10 miles of Seoul, 
the riddle “Where’s the Chinese Army?” 
seemed finally to find an answer. Maybe be- 
low Seoul, where reports indicate ominous 
heavy troop activity, and stiffening Commu- 
nist resistance makes many feel we are 
about to collide with the main Chinese forces. 
Cautiously, our troops continue to feel out 
the enemy along the new 90-mile front. 
Meanwhile, the Atlantic Pact Nation’s Su- 
preme Commander, Ike Eisenhower—shown 
here in Paris where Communists staged a 
riot for him—returned from Western Eu- 
rope confident of the strength of the democ- 
racies. For an experienced evaluation of the 
defense role of France and our other Eu- 
ropean Allies visited by General Eisenhower, 
we bring you now the Special Assistant to 
the President, W. Averell Harriman. 
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Hon. W. Averet. Haremman. During the 
coming week, the arrival of two men in 
Washington will focus attention on the 
strengthening of the North Atlantic com- 
munity for our mutual security. 

The Prime Minister of France, Rene Pleven, 
will arrive tomorrow morning—followed 2 
days later by our great general—Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

The French Prime Minister is coming to 
discuss with the President the problems our 
two countries face together in Europe and 
the Far East. 

I first met Rene Pleven in London in 1941, 
when he was one of the stalwart group of 
French leaders of the French resistance to 
Nazi tyranny. Today he is again a stalwart 
leader of France in resisting the new threat. 
He represents the spirit of the French people, 
which has made possible the reconstruction 
of France from the chaos left in the wake 
of war. 

The French people, as well as the other 
people of Western Europe, have made good 
use of our help under the Marshall plan. 
Principally, through their own hard work, 
they have regained their economic vitality— 
in fact, in industry, production is now run- 
ning well ahead of the prewar highs. As a 
result of the cooperative effort of the Mar- 
shall plan, the peoples of Europe are now in 
a@ position to undertake the new and ardu- 
ous task of reestablishing their combined 
military strength. A start has been made, 

Before Korea, our European partners were 
spending on their military forces about the 
same percentage of their national income as 
we were at that time, and since Korea, they 
are expanding substantially their military 
budgets. 

But we can’t judge military effort merely 
by a comparison of budgetary figures. In 
France, for instance, it is traditional for 
their young men to serve their country for 
nominal pay—in fact, less than what we 
would consider cigarette money. Then, too, 
they have been fighting a costly war for 
the past several years against Communist 
aggression im Indochina. 

It is planned that our European allies 
will develop forces in terms of manpower 
greater than ours. They have the men. 
Their combined population, if we include 
Western Germany, is much larger than ours. 
But we must recognize, in facing the prob- 
lem together, that their total output of in- 
dustry and agriculture is less than half of 
ours. And on a per capita basis, they have 
only about one-third of the goods available 
that we have for both civilian and military 
needs. Thus they have not the capacity 
to arm the larger forces adequately for mod- 
ern warfare. Because of our far greater 
productivity, we have undertaken to sup- 
ply a considerable part of the required equip- 
ment and some other imports to make pos- 
sible increased munitions production. 

Later this week, General Eisenhower will 
report on what he has seen during his trip 
through Europe. Better than anyone, he 
can tell us the job that we and our Eu- 
ropean allies must do to build the forces 
in Europe needed for our mutual security. 
With the inspiration of his leadership, we 
can all move forward with confidence that 
this job can be done to convert our collec- 
tive potential strength—vastly greater than 
the Soviet’s—into a combined military force 
to deter aggression and to protect our se- 
curity and our freedoms. 

Mr. McCormick. Until we turn our cam- 
eras upon the Nation again next week for an- 
other “teledocumentary,” this, then against 
the background of battlefront Korea, is Rob- 
ert McCormick putting a period on your 
twenty-fourth battle report, Washington. 


United States Aid Can Win 200,000,000 
Friends for Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an editorial that appeared 
in the Washington Times-Herald on 
February 3, 1951: 

How To Wrn 200,000,000 Frrenps at No Cost 

General Eisenhower took to the air waves 
last night to give the taxpayers an imita- 
tion in shorter form of the persuasion he at- 
tempted upon Congress the day before. 

So far as we have been able to learn up 
to this writing, nobody was thunderstruck. 

There may have been citizens who thought 
it possible he would say of his European 
jaunt: “I went. Isaw. You wouldn’t want 
any.” 

WHY THE BIG IF? 


But of course not. Even a child knows 
that Mr. Truman made very sure of the gen. 
eral before leading him up to be commander 
in chief of the international defense forces. 

The general has now performed accord- 
ingly. He comes back with the novel sug- 
gestion that there is no doubt about the 
all-seeing, all-knowing wisdom of the Tru- 
man program in foreign affairs. And then he 
proceeds to talk against people daring to 
have doubts. 

If the taxpayers and Congress are locked 
up, then why all the jawing? When the 
customer is sold, you just hand him the 
pen. Certainly you don’t tell him that he 
has no doubts and that if he does they are 
beneath him. 

It is, indeed, worth reflection that the 
general himself, in spite of his frontal posi- 
tiveness, has dragged in plenty of hems and 
haws on the side. 

Last night’s speech was notable for the 
use of the big “if.” In one single sentence 
of 80 words, the general found it necessary 
to protect himself 6 times with “if.” 

A clue to this necessity shows itself when 
one reads his detailed text. In rummaging 
around for evidence to support his claim of 
France's will to resist, he mentions the war 
in Indochina. When the British are his ex- 
ample, he cites Malaya. 

In view of the fact that Britain’s govern- 
ment is a Socialist bartender for communism 
and the Communists are the largest single 
section of seat holders in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, it may be argued that 
the general had no choice. He had to look 
half way around the world away from them 
for a likely story. 

But to the world itself he could hardly have 
offered a more unhappy evidence of that 
ignorance, to call it by the best possible name, 
which inflames against America so many 
people who would gladly be our friends and 
allies if we would let them. 

It would profit the general, at least we hope 
he is capable of it, to read an address to the 
House of Representatives on Monday last by 
Representative Lawrence W. Smiru, of the 
First Wisconsin District. 

Mr. SmirnH made it plain and clear how 
the United States can gain the support of 
200,000,000 people living around the edges 
of the Mediterranean Sea in important 
regions as much threatened by Communist 
aggression as any in the world. 
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4 REAL PROGRAM 


Purthermore, he showed how this can be 
done without spending a dollar of taxpayers’ 
money, and for that matter it can even be 
done in honor. 

He proposes that the United States throw 
its sympathies with these exploited people 
against, not for, British and French colo- 
nialism. And, why not? 

General Eisenhower, in his speech to Con- 
gress, made much of the danger that would 
follow Communist seizure of various places 
where raw materials lie that we might want 
to buy. 

Well, in the Near East and north Africa 
there are enormous deposits of material 
wealth, of which 60 percent of the world’s 
proved oil supply is just one. 

The people who live there are not fooled. 
They know why the British and French de- 
nounce communism in the colonies and 
swallow it at home. And so it is no wonder 
these suppressed and exploited victims of 
colonialism grow more and more interested 
in what Russia has to say to them. 

Communism is an enemy they have yet to 
know, but colonialism they can hate with 
certain knowledge born of bitter experience. 

The American people, whether General 
Eisenhower will or no, have something to 
think about in the observation by Maj. Gen. 
Graves B. Erskine, commander of the 
Marine Corps Department of the Pacific, that 
“colonialism is through in Asia and in other 
parts of the world as well.” 

We can think about the fact that a com- 
mittee for the freedom of north Africa com- 
plained to President Truman of French police 
action in Morocco even as French Premier 
Pleven and Mr. Truman were discussing 
“anti-Communist measures.” 

We can think about the fact that in Asia, 
it is independent, self-governing Thailand 
that stands up to the Soviets. General 
Erskine says Thailand is the only place in 
southeast Asia where a white man can walk 
the street without fear of being knocked on 
the head. 

No wonder General Eisenhower's sales talk 
suffered from hems and haws. He should 
have listened to Representative Smirn, in- 
stead of expecting a nation to listen to him. 


Internal Security Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
President recently announced the ap- 
pointment of a Commission of Internal 
Security to examine this vital problem in 
these days of national emergency. 
Many of us have been concerned over 
the failure of the present administra- 
tion to take adequate measures to guard 
the Nation’s internal security during re- 
cent years. As a result of this past fail- 
ure, many Communists and Communist 
sympathizers were allowed by the Presi- 
dent to assume positions of influence 
and responsibility in our Government. 
Alger Hiss, who was defended by the 
President, is a classic example of the 
weakness in the Nation’s internal secu- 
rity during recent years. 
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It is my hope that the new Internal 
Security Commission will properly exer- 
cise its functions to prevent the mistakes 
of the Truman administration on ques- 
tions of internal security from being re- 
peated in these critical times. In any 
event, it is my hope that the Congress 
will constantly be on the alert to see that 
our Nation is protected in the future 
from any possibility of Communists or 
Communist sympathizers obtaining em- 
ployment in our Federal Government. I 
am including as part of my remarks an 
editorial published in the San Marino 
Tribune in my district on February 1, 
1951. Mr. H. H. McCormack, the pub- 
lisher of the San Marino Tribune, has 
pointed out the problem now befor2 us 
in his editorial, and I recommend it to 
all the Members of the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 


ANOTHER COMMISSION To ByrpPpAss COMMIE- 
FicuTinc CONGRESS? 


Verily, this is the day, as well as the hey- 
day of bureaus, boards, and commissions, 
bringing to mind once again Lincoln's dis- 
trust of commissions. Said he: “I have done 
with commissions. I think they are contriv- 
ances to cheat the Government.” 

President Truman, far from having done 
with commissions, has just set up a nine- 
member Commission of Internal Security, 
headed by Admiral Nimitz, retired, to con- 
sider in all its aspects the question of how 
this Nation can best deal with the problem 
of protecting its internal security, at the 
same time maintaining the freedoms of its 
citizens. 

The commission will examine existing 
legislation against treason, espionage, sabo- 
tage, and other subversive activities. It will 
look into the doings and methods of State 
and local governments, of public groups, of 
private groups of all kinds and citizens in 
their daily work and in their homes, aimed 
at protection against such subversive activi- 
ties. It will consider the harm that comes 
from the wrong kind of action @s well as the 
good that comes from the right kind of 
action. It will investigate operation of Fed- 
eral employee loyalty and security programs. 

While it appears to be the President’s pur- 
pose, from reports now at hand, that the 
commission shall direct its attention toward 
subversive activities, the language of its au- 
thority, to consider in all its aspects na- 
tional security and freedoms of citizens, 
seems sufficiently comprehensive for delving 
into whatever may have bearing thereupon, 

Regardless, however, of the intended scope 
of the commission’s assignment, the larger 
fact is that no such inquisitional body is 
called for, inasmuch as the Congress is not 
only clothed with both duty and authority 
to act in the premises, but has already exer- 
cised its authority with telling effect, through 
disclosures of the Un-American Activities 
Committee, brought about mainly by the 
acumen and persistence of Congressman, 
now Senator, RicHarp Nixon, of California, 
whereby Alger Hiss, as a conspicuous exam- 
ple, was pried loose from his niche in the 
State Department and forced into the light 
of day for beholding of all the people; and 
this, in face of Mr. Truman’s aspersion of 
red herring cast at the committee. 

Furthermore, the Congress last fall enacted 
the so-called Communist control bill, de- 
signed to frustrate Communist and subver- 
sive activities. Far from having Mr. Tru- 
man’s support in passing the measure, the 
Congress was compelled to override a Presi- 
dential veto—which it did, decisively. 

The operation of the new commission will 
be not only a useless duplication of endeavor 
but also a manifest and wholly unwarranted 
trespass upon congressional prerogative. 


Mr. Truman's commission will have com- 
plete access to FBI and other Government 
files, notwithstanding that the President has 
steadfastly refused like access to congres- 
sional committees, maintaining his stand by 
assertion of precedents. 

The action now required of the President is 
that he bend every effort toward rooting out 
from Government departments every vestige 
of subversion of every kind and degree; and 
that he do so without further stalling or 
awaiting findings of a supernumerary and 
entirely needless commission. 

There is something appallingly inconsist- 
ent in the administration's attitude of tolera- 
tion toward communism and subversion on 
the home front, the while America’s sons by 
thousands are compelled to go and meet 
Communist “aggression” in mortal combat 
on the other side of the world, with casual- 
ties thus far of more than 46,000 of whom 
not less than 7,500 are no longer concerned 
with what a commission decides about com- 
munism—they are dead—with naught by 
way of halting communism to show for their 
sacrifices. 

Communism could be handled, ousted, 
from the home front by an aggressive ad- 
ministration minded so to do, without casu- 
alties. If the administration at Washing- 
ton doesn’t share that conclusion, make no 
mistake about it, American mothers and 
fathers do. 


Is Truman Playing Into Stalin’s Hands? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of ‘Tuesday, 
March 18, 1947, contains a speech by the 
Honorable Howarp H. Burrett, Con- 
gressman of Nebraska, entitled “Is Tru- 
man Playing Into Stalin’s Hands?” 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman BUFFETT 
apparently gave much thought to the 
preparation of this speech and collected 
an abundance of material and factual 
information set out in the premises of 
his address, from which he drew certain 
conclusions and made certain deductions. 

Remember that this address was de- 
livered by Congressman BUFFETT on 
March 18, 1947, now approximately 4 
years ago. It was delivered 3 years be- 
fore the hostilities in Korea began. It 
was delivered before a number of other 
things happened, which have transpired 
during the past 4 years. 

Congressman Burretr, I am sure, 
makes no claims of being a prophet nor 
the son of a prophet. Nevertheless, Con- 
gressman BuFFETT’s address on this sub- 
ject on that occasion was truly pro- 
phetic, and the Congressman undoubt- 
edly spoke better than he knew at the 
time. Many things that he suggested 
might happen, could happen or would 
happen, actually have transpired, dur- 
ing the past 4 years since the Congress- 
man’s address was delivered. 

On account of the well-reasoned argu- 
ment presented in the address and be- 
cause of the fact that Congressman Bur- 
Fett clearly foresaw what he considered 
the inevitable results and termination of 
some of the activities of the Truman na- 


tional administration in foreign affairs, 
I think it only fitting and proper that 
Congressman BvurFFrett’s address on 
March 18, 1947, appearing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of that date, be re- 
printed for the benefit of those who 
would appreciate knowing how accurate 
his judgment was and how cogent his 
— has been demonstrated to have 
en. 


The following is the address of Con- 
gressman BuFFETT: 


Mr. Burretr. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Truman 
demanus large-scale American intervention 
in the political, c:onomic, and military af- 
fairs of the Balkans. He tells us other lands 
must have similar intervention. 

This proposal prompts me to repeat a 
comment by Lord Welby, once treasury head 
for England. Shortly before World War I 
started the British Empire toward liquida- 
tion, Lord Welby declared: 

“We ere in the hands of an organization 
of crooks. They are politicians, generals, 
manufacturers of armaments, and journal- 
ists. Al of them are anxious for unlimited 
expenditure, and go on inventing scares to 
terrify the public and to terrify Ministers of 
the Crown.” 

Probably Mr. Truman’s demand does not 
reflect the kind of scare Lord Welby reported. 
And so, it may have another origin. Could 
that origin be that American intervention 
in Greece has been craftily connived for by 
the Kremlin, and that Mr. Truman has swal- 
lowed the bait? 

At the outset, Mr. Speaker, I want to make 
one fact clear. I am not happy talking about 
foreign affairs. I would prefer to leave that 
field to others. 

But as a1 American, I am ashamed and 
appalled by the recent record of failure in 
foreign affairs. So I cannot remain silent 
while new and more ghastly blunders are 
concocted. 


A TRAGIC RECORD OF FAILURE 


Truly no one could possibly have handled 
our foreign affairs much worse than the 
present administration. It is tragic to have 
to confess that Americs.n blood and treasure 
was used to deliver into communistic tyranny 
the lands of Polend, Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania, Hungary, Manchukuo, and 
large parts of Germany, Austria; Finland, 
China, Korea, and Japan. But it is true. 

Even yet it is hard to believe that 400,000 
American boys died for the Atlantic Charter 
and that instead their sacrifice was used to 
expand communism over two continents. 

Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to assess the 
enormity of this failure. A man from Mars 
reviewing it would come to one or the other 
of two conclusions—either our Government 
has been in the control of Communists, or 
it has been in the hands of terribly stupid 
people completsly fooled by the Communists. 

As the first conclusion would indicate un- 
limited treachery and treason, it must be 
ruled out. Leit with the second alterna- 
tive—that the administration has been ter- 
ribly stupid and misled—we must consider 
the present Truman demands in the light 
of that record. 

Lacking only the former head man and 
some minor characters, the present admin- 
istration, including its Republican collabora- 
tors, is the same assortment of officials that 
have steered America to the brink of chaos. 
Surely then we must examine their schemes 
now ‘with the utmost skepticism. 

DOES THE LEOPARD CHANGE ITS SPOTS? 

Mr. Speaker, for 14 years the New Deal 
Party brazenly carried water for commu- 
nism in America and throughout the world. 
Now we are asked to believe that overnight 
it has changed into the world-wide chame 
pion of anticommunism. 
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While welcoming administration profes- 
sions of anticommunism, Congress and the 
people should remember that the Good Book 
says, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
A management which has committed 14 
years of blunders for communism is hardly 
qualified, because of an almost overnight 
reformation, to be given a blank check for 
a@ crusade against communism. 

Mr. Speaker, suppose this intervention 
proposal fits right into Stalin's plans? If 
American intervention in the Balkans is what 
the Communists want, we had better learn 
that fact now. 

Most all Americans are agreed now on the 
dangers of communism. Some of us have 
been concerned about communism for a 
long time. Our warnings and our efforts, 
such as my amendment to prevent postwar 
lend-lease from going to Russia and others, 
were ignored. 

But now is not a time for recriminations. 
It is a time to carefully appraise our posi- 
tion and chart our course. The decision in- 
volves unlimited consequences. Our inten- 
tions do not matter. The consequences fol- 
low automatically. 

To get a clear understanding of our pres- 
ent situation, we must go back a long way. 
When our leaders precipitated us into World 
War I, they thereby committed us to the one 
lasting consequence of that war. What was 
that consequence? The establishment of 
communism in full control of a powerful 
government—Russia. 


NEW DEAL SPARKS COMMUNIST EXPANSION 


Following this initial victory, we did not 
hear much about communism between 1921 
and 1933. But when the New Deal took over 
in 1933, it was not long until Roosevelt gave 
communism a tremendous boost by official 
recognition. 

This recognition enabled communism to 
begin to expand its activities, both in Europe 
and America, At that time the Communists 
were secretly promoting World War II. Fi- 
nally Stalin’s deal with Hitler precipitated 
the conflict. 

When Hitler attacked Russia in 1941, 
Roosevelt immediately pledged the Commu- 
nists unlimited materials from America, 
with no questions asked and no pledges made 
in return. Billions of our resources went to 
Russia. But Russia's hostility toward us 
never lessened. Many of our officials knew 
of this continuing hostility, but kept that 
fact from our people. 

Many strange things happened. America's 
then No. 1 Communist, Earl Browder, was in 
the Federal penitentiary for violating our 
statutes. The New Deal pardoned him. All 
through the war the New Deal high com- 
mand, both civilian and military, catered to 
Russia's every whim and every demand. War 
materials reportedly went to Russia ahead 
of the necessities of our own troops. 

But she returned less in reverse lend-lease 
than we received from the Fiji Islands. 

The Communists saw that the longer the 
war lasted the greater would be their victory. 
Accordingly, they cunningly insisted on the 
barbaric demand for unconditional sur- 
render to prolong enemy resistance. 


REAL WAR TRIUMPH WAS STALIN'S 


When hostilities ceased, we had the mo- 
mentary elation of a great military victory. 
But the real triumph was Stalin’s—achieved 
with the aid of 400,000 Americans who died 
believing they were fighting for the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Even after VJ-day our foreign policy re- 
mained perfectly attuned to the wishes of 
the Kremlin. Using human distress in Eu- 
rope as the bait, Communists promoted 
UNRRA, with Uncle Sam paying the bill. 

Whatever the intentions were, UNRRA 
added to Stalin's conquests. Congress had 
been specifically warned that UNRRA would 
enable Stalin to extend his mastefy over 
Europe. But the New Deal Congress, aided 


by the failure of the Republican leadership 
to explode this scheme, voted almost $3,- 
000,000,000 of the savings of the American 
people for this arsenal of communism. 

Our postwar policy in Germany also car- 
ried out the desires of the Kremlin. The 
Morgenthau plan, and the official hate-the- 
German doctrine were Moscow-approved and 
enabled the Communists to woo the German 
people. The New Deal Party carried out 
Moscow's order. 


NOVEMEER ELECTION FORCES CHANGE IN STRATEGY 


Then last November a titanic ballot-box 
uprising took place in America. The Ameri- 
can people demonstrated overwhelming op- 
position to a foreign and domestic policy 
which, knowingly or unwittingly, was fol- 
lowing the Communist Party line. 

So the conspirators in the Kremlin had 
to revise their strategy for world conquest. 
Let us visualize the reaction of the top Com- 
munists to our election. Stalin knew that 
direct hand-outs from America were over. 
He also knew that America was entirely too 
strong to challenge militarily; so what 
should he do in his unswerving objective of 
world domination? 

Surely Stalin would determine that he 
must reverse his tactics here to continue his 
conquests. Perhaps his mind would recall 
the famous prediction of Huey Long, who 
declared that if fascism ever comes to Amer- 
ica, it will come in the name of antifascism. 

What better tactic could Stalin now de- 
velop than to promote communism in Amer- 
ica in the name of anticommunism, This 
tactic, of course, would require the continual 
creation of communistic scares outside 
America. 

Likewise, if he were to exhibit traditional 
Russian cunning, an historical Russian tactic 
would suggest itself to him. He would re- 
call how Czar Alexander I sucked Napoleon 
into advancing to Moscow, and how that 
overextended position so depleted Napoleon’s 
strength that later he toppled easily at 
Waterloo. 

Then Stalin might smile as he recalled 
Hitler’s 1,500-mile supply line to Stalingrad. 
He would remember how the devouring logis. 
tics of that far-flung position decimeted Hit- 
ler’s military machine. So, Stalin would be 
determined that he must keep America over- 
extended and off balance. - 


AMERICA “OUT ON LIMB” 


That would be the ; o'itical strategy, just 
as it always has been a favored Russian 
tactic. He world needle us and play hit- 
and-run infiltration wherever America could 
be sucked in, especially remembering, of 
course, our continued willingness to aid the 
outposts of the British Empire. 

This strategy would have another especial 
value to Mr. Stalin. With American atten- 
tion on an external campaign against com- 
munism, his army of stooges in the New Deal 
could qu:c.ly be enrobed in a concealing 
mantle of anticommunism., 

So, besides involving the American people 
in bankrupting commitments abroad, a com- 
munistic drive would divert suspicion and 
attention from Stalin's agents in the New 
Deal. 

This scheme would make use of the tactics 
long used by subway pickpockets. Do you 
remember that trick? It was for one thief 
to concentrate the victim’s attention by 
frontal shoving and jostling, while the 
thievery was carried out by the accomplice 
in the rear, He picked the pocket while the 
victim's attention was on the disturber in 
front of him. It is a simple trick, but Mr. 
Stalin has apparently been dealing with sim- 
ple minds in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that the Com-~ 
munists have started this strategy, and that 
Mr. Truman and his advisers have been taken 
in. He proposes to send large amounts of 
military aid to Greece and Turkey. Most cer- 
tainly we will apparently stabilize the situ- 
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ation there for awhile. Probably the Com- 
munists will fold their tents like the Arabs 
and silently steal away. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Burrett. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan, * 

Mr. Horrman. Is the gentleman inti- 
mating that the Communists are going to 
quit? 

Mr. Burretr. Oh, 0; just wait until the 
next paragraph. 

UNCLE SAM, INTE": NATIONAL FIREMAN 


Then after we have spread ourselves in 
Greece and Turkey, and our leaders are pat- 
ting themselves on the back for their suc- 
cessful firm stand, a new alarm will come in. 
Communistic outbreaks will be reported se- 
rious in another area. We will rush to that 
alarm. A $1,000,000,000 call will come from 
Korea. There will be renewed demands from 
China. 

All over the world we would soon be an- 
swering alarms like an international fire- 
man, maintaining garrisons, and pouring out 
our resources. Our position would become 
more overextended than Hitler’s was at the 
height of his conquests—if it is not already. 

In the meantime, what will have happened 
at home? Economy plans will have gener- 
ally gone up in smoke. The futility of then 
attempting to stop the reckless spenders, 
aided by the sly inside agents of the Krem- 
lin, would quickly become apparent to all. 
In the pattern developed through the war 
years of deficit spending, this administra- 
tion combination would dress up every 
spending scheme as vital in their ant#-Com- 
munist e : 

Attempts at economy would again be 
smeared as reactionary efforts to save dol- 
lars at the cost of the lives of American boys. 
Patriots who try to bring about economy 
would be branded as Stalin lovers. 

The misery of the people, from continusd 
militarism and inflation, would soon become 
unbearable. As their anguished protests be- 
came vocal, the shackles of regimentation 
and coercion, so lately thrown off, could be 
refastened in the name of stopping com- 
munism at home. 

Of course, ll this spending over the world 
will both matte certain and hasten a finan- 
cial collapse in America—an economic Pear! 
Harbor. That is the ultimate goal of the 
current Red needling. 

INFLATION—COMMUNISM’S SECRET WEAPON 

Stalin knows, as Lenin taught him, that 
the surest way to overturn an existing social 
order is to debauch the currency. When 
the President mentioned inflation in Greece, 
he unconsciously touched on the very con- 
dition which Stalin is counting on to give 
the Communists victory in America. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, if America is now 
sucked into a state of undeclared war in 
Greece and other places, we would seem 
to be paving the way for world triumph of 
communism. In World Wars I and II our 
aes naesemepe are groom when military vic- 

was won. t will be if we take 
the road to war. =o. 

We will again learn too late the truth of 
William Graham Sumner’s words: 

“When a war is begun, it will run its course 
and bring its consequences. What the in- 
tention was makes no difference.” 

PARTIAL LIST OF CONSEQUENCES 

But, Mr. Speaker, we should consider now 
what some of the ultimate uences 
wuld be, Here are a few of the probable 
results: 

First..Truth-telling would generally dis- 
appear in radio, press, and movie. The to- 


lying propaganda 

who resist. Those Americans who correctly 
anticipated the communistic victory in 
World War ITI were politically crucified and 
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silenced in most cases. The same terrorism 
will happen again if we are now maneuvered 
into thinly veiled armed conflict with Russia. 

Second. Military conscription would soon 
be demanded to fill the ranks of garrisons 
for Palestine and the Near East oil fields. 

Third. Laboring people would be in danger 
of a labor draft like President Truman 
wanted last May. As inflation mounted, class 
struggle, which the Communists have never 
yet been able to create in America, might 
rapidly develop. Every hidden force of in- 
flation would be adding to the distress of 
the people—as far-flung military and eco- 
nomic operations exhausted our economy. 

Fourth. OPA regimentation and coercion 
would be reimposed under the old forms or 
in some new sugar-coated version. 

Fifth. GI benefits of World War II, when 
added to these new foreign hand-outs, would 
soon be an almost impossible financial load 
for the budget. Postponement by a mora- 
torium, or serious dilution by inflation, could 
follow. 

Sixth. Outstanding war bonds would prob- 
ably be largely frozen in the hands of their 
owners. 

Seventh. Within a few years our currency 
would become so diluted by inflation that 
it would have only a fraction of its 1939 pur- 
chasing power. 

Eighth. Then the condition having been 
created here that Mr. Truman described in 
Greece of “savings wiped out by inflation,” 
the people, beaten and bankrupt, would be 
ripe for a Communist dictatorship. 

Mr. SmirH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Burretr. I yield. 

Mr. Situ of Ohio. The gentleman is pre- 
senting a problem which we ought to con- 
sider very carefully. The gentleman spoke 
of the likelihood of a communistic dictator- 
ship developing. Does the gentleman agree 
with me that the dictator might not be an 
American? 

Mr. Burretr. Yes; that is entirely possible. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Burrett. I yield. 

Mr. Horrman. Along the line of what the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SM.TH] was say- 
ing, we have not had an Américan foreign 
policy which originated here for 10 or 12 
ears. 

t Mr. Burrett. My remarks take recognition 
of that possibility. 

Mr. Horrman. As I got it, he, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SmirH] was suggesting 
that this dictator might come from abroad. 
My understanding is that our foreign policy 
has been coming from abroad through the 
British Empire for something like 10 years. 
If I am wrong, I would like to have the gen- 
tleman from Ohio correct me. 

Mr. Burretr. As these consequences began 
to unfold, all effective political opposition 
would end. In fact, passage of this scheme, 
when added to the humbug presidential 
campaigns of 1940 and 1944, might indicate 
that one-party Government has already been 
largely accomplished. 

The smear terrorism long used by the New 
Deal would be directed against every patriot 
who resisted successive moves in this so- 
called anti-Communist drive. 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the Members of 
this House to think long and earnestly be- 
fore they vote us into a probable Stalin trap, 
either the immediate one in Greece or later 
ones which may be skillfully concocted to 
get us out on a limb everywhere. 


PROBABLY POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY HAS TEMPTED 
ADMINISTRATION 


I am afraid the Truman high command 
has been tempted by the domestic political 
attractions abounding in this scheme. It 
seems to enable them at one stroke to ap- 
parently cast off their long-ingrained Com- 
munist taint and simultaneously shift the 
blame for 14 years of inflation. 


This scheme would lay the inflation head- 
ache right in the laps of the Republicans, 
Truman could then say that the end of OPA, 
not the foreign hand-outs, brought sky- 
rocketing price levels. The Republicans 
could not point out that excessive foreign- 
handouts caused the inflation, because they 
would be recorded in favor of that policy. 
So the Balkan deal seems made to order to 
revive the New Deal domestically and like- 
wise made to order .or Stalin internation- 
ally. 

Even if it were desirable, America is not 
strong enough to police the world by military 
force. If that attempt is made, the blessings 
of liberty will be replaced by coercion and 
tyranny at home. 

Our Christian ideals cannot be exported to 
other lands by dollars and guns. Persua- 
sion and example are the methods taught 
by the carpenter of Nazareth, and if we 
believe in Christianity we should try to 
advance our ideals by His methods. 


IMPERIALISM ABROAD AND FREEDOM AT HOME 
WILL NOT WORK 


We cannot practice might and force 
abroad and retain freedom at home. We 
cannot talk world cooperation and practice 
power politics. If we try to face both ways 
at once, we will repeat the sad lesson of 
the crusades. Ernest Barker summed up 
that tragedy in these words: 

“The crusades may be written down as a 

failure. They ended not in the occupation 
of the east by the Christian west, but in the 
conquest of the west by the Mohammedan 
east.” 
Mr. Speaker, is the Truman administra- 
tion truly trying to stop communism? Then 
its task begins at home. I suggest the same 
three-point program that I have long advo- 
cated, for a starter: 

First. Clean out the Communists and the 
fellow travelers in our own Government. 

Second. Stop giving foreign nations free 
economic support. End the administration 
Policies that have used America as an ar- 
senal for communism. Encourage genuine 
relief under nonpolitical auspices. 

Third. Stop imitating communism. Com- 
munism arose out of the ashes of an economy 
destroyed by currency inflation and was wel- 
comed by a people saddied with tyrannical 
bureaucracy. To stop communism we must 
balance the budget, reduce the debt, and 
cut taxes, 

Mr. Speaker, long ago the admonition was 
offered, “Physician, heal thyself.” If the 
Truman administration is now finally inter- 
ested in stopping the spread of communism, 
it will take to heart that specific advice 
from the founder of the only effective anti- 
dote for communism, the Christian reli- 
gion. 


Congressman Doyle Further Explains How 
H. R. 2383 Would Stop Use of Power 
To Arbitrarily Destroy Legitimate Busi- 
ness—Remarks in Regard to Case of 
Ewing Versus Mytinger and Casselberry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE | 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day in the Appendix of the Recorp be- 
ginning at page A610 I had printed the 
copy of the bill H. R. 2383 designed to 
amend section 304, subsections (a) and 


(b), of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. Following the text of the bill 
I made certain remarks and explanations 
about the purpose of the bill and also 
related that in the preparation of said 
remarks I had asked and received the 
cooperation of the legal counsel for Nu- 
trilite Products manufactured by the im- 
portant firm of Mytinger and Cassel- 
berry, whose home office is in my impor- 
tant home city of Long Beach, Los 
Angeles County, Calif. 

With the following additional re- 
marks, I trust that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to 
which H. R. 2383 has been referred; the 
Department of government concerned; 
and all persons interested will thus be 
more promptly informed as to the pur- 
port of the bill and the conditions which 
brought it to the fore. ; 

I respectfully call your attention to 
the following which concludes the ex- 
planation of H. R. 2383: 

While not directly related to the mul- 
tiple seizures outlined above, the action 
of the administration in an injunction 
proceeding brought against these same 
constituents of mine under section 302 
of the act shows another facet in Mr. 
Ewing and his Food and Drug Admin- 
istration’s arbitrary scheme to irrepara- 
bly injure and which would destroy my 
constituent’s business. While the three- 
judge district court case was pending, 
the Food and Drug Administration in- 
stituted their own injunction proceeding 
in Los Angeles, raising the same claim 
of misleading literature (which the 
three judges found to be 100 percent 
wrong) asking an order prohibiting 
shipment of the product in interstate 
commerce. This was not pursued, how- 
ever, until after the Supreme Court had 
reversed the three-judge court. After 
that, the complaint was amended in the 
Los Angeles action by a prayer that the 
court require my constituents to refund 
all purchase moneys received from the 
sale of this valuable and beneficial vita- 
min and mineral product. The Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act contains 
no provision which even by the fondest 
stretch of the imagination would justify 
such a prayer. To insure maximum 
publicity, Mr. Ewing’s Food and Drug 
Administration in its press statements 
and an assistant legal attorney for them 
mentioned fantastic amounts of millions 
of dollars as possible refunds. You can 
well imagine how damaging this has 
been and on charges which the three- 
judge court held to be absolutely false. 

To those who know the provisions of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act this 
latest publicity attack on my constituents 
is not only unlawful in origin but is obvi- 
ously maliciously inspired. For example, 
the Drug Trade News, a periodical which 
usually applauds, as in many cases it 
should, the action of the Food and Drug 
Administration, stated in an editorial on 
November 27, 1950: 

The court proceedings recently started by 
the Food and Drug Administration to com- 
pel a manufacturer to refund to the cus- 
tomer the price paid for a misbranded food 
and drug product, must be looked upon as a 
revolutionary development in the enforce- 
ment of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
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Such action would seem completely be- 
yond the power of the act, and hence outside 
the lawful authority of the administrative 
agency. It can be pointed out, however, 
that if the manufacturer knew in advance 
that he would be required to refund the pur- 
chase price in the event his product was 
later found to be misbranded, a more me- 
ticulous observance of the act would be the 
direct result, provided he were willing to 
operate under such hazardous conditions. 

But, however meritorious such a require- 
ment may or may not be, its very character 
is such that it should rest upon congressional 
action and not on mere administrative 
interpretation. Certainly no such drastic 
proposal should be engrafted upon the act, 
either by the FDA ruling or by judicial sanc- 
tion. 

Congress is the lawmaking body, although 
many administrative agencies in Washington 
seem oblivious to this fact. There has been 
altogether too much extension of Federal 
law through administrative usurpation 
coupled with the hunch that the courts can 
be counted on to go along. 


Not only is the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to be condemned for its arbi- 
trary and capricious action which has 
caused incalculable damage to my con- 
stituents, but the agency should be taken 
to task for squandering public funds in 
such a fashion. This litigation, which 
has been going on for 2 years, and over 
what has been held by three judges to’ be 
the most innocuous of advertising, has 
not only cost the Government countless 
thousands of dollars but has expended 
thousands of hours of labor and fruitless 
effort on the part of Government attor- 
neys and other personnel. This is all the 
more appalling when it is considered, 
as is obvious to anyone conversant with 
the facts of the situation, that the Food 
and Drug Administration could, if it had 
desired to be fair-minded, have sat down 
at a conference with my constituents 
and ironed out any real differences of 
opinion over the advertising which Mr. 
Ewing and hi:; Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration seek to condemn. 

THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS AND THE MULTIPLE 
SEIZURE POWER 


My proposed amendments to section 
304 (a) of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act are designed primarily to prevent the 
reoccurrence of the unparalleled and un- 
precedented absence of protection 
against the abuses just outlined. Insofar 
as the power to make multiple seizures 
is concerned, my amendments would 
have the effect of only taking away from 
the administration the power to institute 
multiple seizures for the same alleged 
misbranding when a product is harmless 
and, first, the Administrator determines 
without hearing that the labeling is 
fraudulent; or, second, when the Admin- 
istrator determines without hearing that 
the labeling is misleading in a material 
respect. The Administrator, of course, 
would still have the power to institute a 
single seizure where he determines ex 
parte that labeling is misleading or 
fraudulent, and in that case the court 
would then determine whether his 
charges are true. If the charges are 
proved he could then and only then make 
multiple seizures all over the Nation. 

My amendments would not affect, 
change, or alter the power to institute 
multiple seizures when, first, it is alleged 
that a product is harmful or adulterated; 


second, when the misbranding has been 
the basis of a prior judgment in favor of 
the United States in a criminal, injunc- 
tion, or libel for condemnation proceed- 
ing; or, third, when the Administrator 
determines from facts found without 
hearing that the article is dangerous to 
health. As a practical matter there 
would seem to be complete justification 
for multiple seizures in the three cat- 
egories just mentioned. Although the 
power of the Administrator to institute 
multiple libel proceedings when it is al- 
leged a product is dangerous to health or 
is adulterated might be subject to arbi- 
trary and capricious enforcement, the 
very nature of the charge involved would 
seem to warrant the assumption of that 
risk by individuals whose products come 
within the purview of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. My bill thus removes 
none of the essential protection of the 
public. All it does is insure that the 
carte blanche authority to destroy 
honest, harmless, and beneficial busi- 
nesses on whims and caprice is ended 
once and for all. 
REMOVAL AND CONSOLIDATION 


Section 304 (a) of the act now pro- 
vides that where a libel proceeding may 
be removed for trial to any district agreed 
upon by stipulation between the parties 
or, in the case of failure to stipulate, 
the claimant of the articles seized may 
apply to the court to have the trial re- 
moved to a district of reasonable proxim- 
ity to the claimant’s principal place of 
business, These removal provisions re- 
late to cases where there has been only 
one seizure action. Substantially similar 
provisions are contained in subsection 
(b) of section 304 which provides that 
the multiple libels may be consolidated 
for trial in, first, any district selected by 
the claimant where one of the multiple 
libel proceedings is pending; second, a 
district agreed upon by stipulation be- 
tween the parties; or, third, a district of 
reasonable proximity to the claimant’s 
principal place of business. 

The relief ostensibly accorded the 
claimant by removal and consolidation 
of multiple libel proceedings is in many 
instances only partial relief end in others 
completely illusory. In each jurisdiction 
in which a libel action bas been brought 
the claimant must file his claims, 
answers, and bonds unless he is willing 
to permit the various actions to go by 
default. Even if consolidation is effected, 
substantial burdens are placed on the 
claimant in attempting to try the con- 
solidated proceeding in a jurisdiction far 
removed from his home district where 
his witnesses, records, and other mate- 
rials are located. Of course, if the sei- 
zure has been effected in a claimant’s 
home district other seizures predicated 
upon the same claim could be removed 
and consolidated in a claimant’s home 
district for trial. Experience has shown, 
however, that seizures ordinarily are not 
effected in the claimant’s home district, 
but rather in jurisdictions far removed. 
In practice, the statutory right to have 
multiple libel proceedings consolidated 
in one of the jurisdictions where a libel 
has been instituted is meaningless for 
often the closest jurisdiction in which 
a libel proceeding has been instituted is 
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hundreds or thousands of miles removed 
from the claimant's principal place of 
business. 

While it would appear that under the 
statutory provisions of section 304 that 
the parties to a libel proceeding could 
stipulate to removal to and consolidation 
for trial in the claimant's home district, 
the Food and Drug Administration has a 
declared policy never to agree to stipulate 
to removal to or consolidation in such a 
district. This policy apparently is ap- 
plied under all circumstances regardless 
of the hardship in particular cases. 

As has been noted previously, both 
subsections (a) and (b) do authorize a 
court to transfer a single proceeding or 
consolidate multiple procedings for trial 
in a district of reasonable proximity to 
the claimant’s principle place of business. 
There are no appellate court decisions 
interpreting this provision, but the few 
district courts which have had occasion 
to pass upon it have held that a district 
of reasonable proximity to the claimant's 
principal place of business excludes the 
claimant’s home district. Such a ruling 
does not work an apparent hardship 
where the claimant’s home district is in 
the East where district courts are reason- 
ably close together. Far different cir- 
cumstances prevail in the West where 
district courts are frequently hundreds 
of miles apart. 

If a claimant’s principal place of busi- 
ness were in Los Angeles, for example, 
and a number of seizures were made in 
the East, what district would be one of 
reasonable proximity to the southern 
district court of California which holds 


court in Los Angeles? The closest ad- 
joining districts are the northern dis- 
trict of California, located in San Fran- 
cisco, and the district of Arizona in 


Phoenix, Each of these two cities is 
nearly 450 miles from Los Angeles. It is 
easy to conceive of circumstances where 
it would be difficult and expensive to 
properly try a lawsuit 450 miles removed 
from one’s place of business. To take 
another example, suppose the claimant's 
principal place of business is in the dis- 
trict of Hawaii and seizures are made in 
various parts of the continental United 
States. It would appear that the claim- 
ant’s only hope would be to have the 
multiple libels filed in the United States 
proper, consolidated for trial in either 
the northern or the southern districts 
of California, which are some 2,000 miles 
away from Hawaii. 

The proposed amendments to section 
304 (a) and (b) therefore seek to make 
adequate provision whereby a court in 
which a libel action has been filed may 
upon proper application consolidate mul- 
tiple libel proceedings for trial to any 
district or division thereof. A similar 
provision is proposed to apply to a single 
libel proceeding brought under section 
304 (a) of the act. It should be noted 
that under the proposed amendments, 
transfer of a single libel proceeding or 
consolidation of multiple libel proceed- 
ings to any other district or division is 
not mandatory, but is discretionary with 
the court for the convenience of parties 
and witnesses and in the interest of 
justice. 

The Food and Drug Administratién 
objects strenuously to the proposed 
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amendments which would authorize 
transfer for trial to the home district of 
the claimant. It is asserted that such 
a procedure would prejudice the Govern- 
ment’s case and create false issues where 
local juries may be intimately bound up 
with an industry that is on trial. They 
overemphasize the probability of such a 
situation arising and overlook the fact 
that under the proposed bill removal for 
trial to the home district of the claimant 
is not automatic but rests solely in the 
discretion of the court which may order 
such removal “in the interest of justice,” 
upon motion by the claimant. In the 
event that the agency feels that in a par- 
ticular case possible prejudice might 
arise by transfer to the home district of 
the claimant, then he could contest any 
removal motion on the ground that re- 
moval would not be in the “interest of 
justice.” The proposed bill would not 
only relieve some claimants from the 
onerous burden of trying lawsuits far re-: 
moved from its home district where the 
interest of justice requires that the case 
be tried in some other jurisdiction. 
CONCLUSION 


Experience in the administration and 
the administrative interpretation of leg- 
islation often indicate provisions which 
require change, revision, and repeal. 
This is particularly so when it is revealed 
that the “cold” words of a statute are 
interpreted by both the administrative 
agency and the judiciary as bestowing an 
unlimited and an uncontrollable grant 
of power which was never in fact con- 
templated by the Congress and where 
the administration has pursued a com- 
pletely arbitrary course of conduct in 
applying legislation. Fortunately, stat- 
utory defects in legislation and admin- 
istrative abuses of powers granted are 
soon discovered and the Congress in 
such instances harnessed the adminis- 
trators to insure that our Government 
continues as a government of laws rath- 
er that a government according to the 
whims and caprice of dictatorial men. 

Such is the situation in regard to the 
present so-called multiple seizure pro- 
visions of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. As shocking as have been 
the abuses under these provisions, the 
courts have denied relief from the arbi- 
trary administrative action on the 
ground that Congress by certain broad 
language in the statute, intended to 
withhold power from the judiciary in 
such cases. While believing the Federal 
courts have the inherent power to stop 
arbitrary administrative action, particu- 
larly where such action affects valuable 
property rights, there is no choice but to 
accept the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States blaming the Con- 
gress for lack of this power to stop this 
abuse. The administrative abuses of 
the Food and Drug Administration and 
the absence of an adequate remedy, 
compels the Congress to reexamine the 
so-called multiple seizure provisions of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act and furnish a remedy to our people 
against such abuses. The oppressive 
and destructive powers must be taken 
away, I believe. My bill does take these 
away and ends forever this existing un- 
bridled power to inflict irreparable in- 


jury by arbitrary, capricious, and op- 
pressive action. Ours must be a gov- 
ernment regulated by the enactment of 
crystal clear laws in every instance pos- 
sible and the administration thereof 
should not cause undeemed arbitrary 
action so far as the intent of Congress 
is concerned. 


The Battle of Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, you 
hear a lot about the battle of ideas. 
One aspect of this is the battle of words. 
Under the Roosevelt administration 
there were introduced many terms and 
initials which became shorthand for 
agencies, programs, ideas, and cate- 
gories. These standardized ideas were 
repeated and repeated through mass 
media until the public accepted the 
connotations that the administration 
wanted them to have. The. term “re- 
actionary” was applied to anyone who 
was not a New Dealer. The concept of 
conservatism was debunked. Anyone 
was either a liberal or a reactionary. 
And the term “liberal,” which in Web- 
ster’s dictionary is defined as “befitting 
a man of free birth; not restricted; not 
bound by orthodox tenets or established 
forms in political or religious philos- 
ophy; independent in opinion; not con- 
servative”; was applied to those advo- 
cating centralization of power and con- 
trol in the Federal Government. The 
New Deal calls its dreamers idealists. 
That is a misnomer. They are not 
idealists, but sentimentalists. 

It is not only in domestic affairs that 
these term-makers work. They looked 
back at Henry Cabot Lodge’s opposition 
to the League of Nations and dubbed 
him an _ isolationist. Lodge thought 
that collective security impotent to stop 
ageression—see Walter Lippmann’s col- 
umn of January 15, 1951, in the Wash- 
ington Post. But there has never been 
a Cabot or a Lodge of Boston with iso- 
lationist outlook and he was not isola- 
tionist, just doubtful of collective secu- 
rity. Nevertheless, that label of isola- 
tionist has stuck. Now that term is 
again being used to brand anyone who 
questions the ‘present foreign policy. 
Rather than answer the honest criti- 
cism of its foreign policy by the oppo- 
sition the ation yells “Isola- 
tionist” just as if it meant “Stop, thief.” 

The apologists for the agrarian re- 
formers—that is, the Chinese Commu- 
nists—try to defame anyone who cham- 
pions economic, military, and moral 
sanctions against the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime by calling them members of 
the China lobby. This name implies 
that these individuals are part of a con- 
certed action and are receiving personal 
financial benefits for criticizing the 
Communists. Many of these critics of 
Chinese Communists have had exten- 


Sive personal experience in China and 
are speaking out against what they rec- 
ognize as a great evil. Yet, they are 
dubbed lobbyist by the administration, 
whereas the greatest lobby in this coun- 
try is the Government lobby which 
subtly floods the mails and papers with 
its version of every question. 

Now the administration always refers 
to Russia and her satellite nations. 
That gives the impression of the great 
mother star with her little attendant 
Stars revolving around her in reflected 
glory. Instead they should call Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
others, what they are—slave nations, 
captured by an imperialistic totalitari- 
anism. This is one instance where the 
administration has been outsmarted at 
its own game. 


Insults to My Family Must Stop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I can fight off below-the-belt 
attacks I receive from the Commies back 
home, but it is difficult for members of 
my family to bear the insults these rats 
heaped on them in last Sunday’s press 
headline. 

My wife and other family members 
have just as much right to work for me 
as does any other American citizen. 

They are employees in my congres- 
sional office, and they will remain in 
those positions as long as they do satis- 
factory work and as long as they wish to 
work and they do work. 

They will continue to be paid within 
the legal limit, just as they have been, 
0.1 a strictly legal basis. 

I am getting sick of the unwarranted 
attacks and inferences hurled at me and 
mine every 3 or 4 months by Pravda- 
minded headline writers whenever the 
payroll subject comes up. 

As long as I serve in Congress, I will 
hire whom I alone want to work for me. 

I run the show in your Congressman’s 
office. If I did not run the show, these 
R2ds would soon overwhelm me, and I 
would not be serving the people of my 
district but a handful of chimps. 

These insults and smears hamper di- 
rect American representation in this dis- 
trict. While Commie headline writers 
care little for this fact, they should at 
least direct their abuse in other direc- 
tions just once in a while. 

Rest assured that no stooge of the 
enemy camp will ever be able to pene- 
trate to a place on my payroll. I sup- 
pose that is what they are sore about, 
not being able to join my office staff, 
and then to wreck it, thus destroying the 
painstaking, thorough, quick, and effi- 
cient service which Americans of our sec- 
tion have become accustomed to. 

There are six hard-working people on 
my congressional payroll. They are 
qualified to be there because they have 
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taken an oath to defend our Constitution 
and that they are not members of the 
Communist Party. 

That is more than the chimps can 
say who were responsible for insulting 
my wife and family. 


A Few Tax Tips to Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, Fred 
Othman can make even tragic things 
sound almost funny. His needling of 
the administration in this particular in- 
stance is a masterpiece: 

A Few Tax TiPs To TRUMAN 
(By Fred Othman) 


I'll be a good deal happier about paying 
my share of the $4,000,000,000 extra income 
taxes President Truman wants if this Gov- 
ernment goes a little easy on buying ster- 
ling-silver finger bowls with gadroon borders 
for dainty-eating admirals, 

Fancy dinner service for the big brass is 
@ small matter maybe, but if I’m to make 
sacrifices, I’ll be pleased if the Government 
makes a few small ones, too, 

The sea-going finger bowls I learned about 
accidentally awhile back when a batch of 
them came up for sale as wartime surplus. 
They are just the beginning of economies 
among the Federals that I'll be thinking 
about on March 15. 

I'll be delighted to learn that the Bureau 
of Standards never again will spend $1,000 
per acre to beautify its front lawns; plain 
grass ought to be good enough during the 
emergency. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation can quit financing snake farms 
if it wants to maintain my high regard; it 
also can be a little more careful about in- 
vesting my money in the juke-box business, 

I trust the Federal Trade Commission will 
spend no more of its valuable time tossing 
encyclopedias into the air to see whether 
they bounce or break when they hit the 
floor. The Agriculture Department can quit 
publishing treaties on how to crack nuts 
without cracking your knuckles. This is 
a good thing to know, I will admit, but in 
times like these I believe nut crackers can 
be educated by cruel experience. 

Uncle Samuel also would make me hap- 
pier if he cut down a little on the black 
limousines for bigwigs and the four-engine 
flying machines for generals. 

Then there is the matter of the President’s 
$50,000-a-year expense account, which is tax 
free and for which he need make no account- 
ing to the Internal Revenue Bureau. Con- 
gressmen have similar expense accounts, but 
for only $2,500 each. 

There has been considerable criticism 
about these on the theory that if anybody 
else tried to get away with such a swindle 
sheet, he’d probably go to jail. 

My own feeling is that the President and 
the lawgivers ought to be paid enough so 
that they could remit to the tax collector, 
like the rest of us. Their defenders insist 
that their expenses are so heavy, largely 
for entertaining visiting firemen (which is 
nondeductible), that they deserve to be 
treated different from other citizens. 

There can be no defense of Federal clerks 
with little or nothing to do. This is a hard 
one to prove, but a friend of mine from a 
farm college some months ago had to visit 


the Agriculture Department. He Was 
amazed. He said he never had seen so many 
feet on so many desks; he suggested that I 
take a stroll through the endless corridors 
and see for myself. I did and wrote a 
piece about it. 

This resulted in considerable bitterness— 
my mail for awhile was too hot even for 
asbestos gloves—and the next time I called 
at the Agriculture Department the doors to 
all the offices were closed. The feet no longer 
were on view. 

You see how it is, bureaucrats. I'll be 
thinking about you, every one, when I write 
that check for the tax collectors. You can 
help to make it hurt a little less. 


India’s Grain Request Delicate Problem 
for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp, I am quoting an 
article by James Daniel, columnist, dis- 
cussing India’s grain request, as follows: 

Inpia’s GRraIn REQUEST 
(By James Daniel) 

Congress seems to be in a show-me mood 
on India’s request for a gift of $180,000,000 
worth of United States wheat to avert a 
threatened famine in that country. 

If Congress, after a thorough study of the 
facts, is convinced that— 

1, India’s food shortage is real; 

2. Is the result of natural causes; and 

3. Cannot be met by increased importa- 
tions of grain paid for in cash or by barter— 

Then the gift of wheat is likely to be 


voted. 

On the other hand, if Congress concludes 
that— 

1. India’s food shortage has been aggra- 
vated by the Indian Government’s own ill- 
advised policies, or 

2. Could be offset by using other cash or 
credit resources available to India— 

Then India’s request probably will be 
rejected. 

The search for facts was begun yesterday 
when a bipartisan group of Senators and 
Representatives called at the White House. 
They wanted to do something about the up- 
roar created when the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee recently sidetracked a suggestion 
to help India, apparently because of disap- 
proval of India’s appeasement of Red China. 

In a letter the conference, the 


vent a catastrophe in India—“within the 
reasonable limits of our capacities.” 

Moreover, they said they all believed that 
the desire to help the Indian people did not 
in any way lessen our 


facts in the Indian matter. 
Among questions asked were these: 
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has been unable to meet her grain commit- 
ments to other countries. 

2. Is it true, as reported, that India has 
increased her cotton and jute acreage, which 
Pakistan formerly produced for the whole 
subcontinent, in order to carry out a boycott 
of Pakistan products? The Pakistanis have 
charged that actual food acreage has been 
diverted; the Indians admit their cotton and 
jute acreage has been subtantially increased. 

3. Why won’t India trade the United States 
raw materials such as manganese in return 
for grain? More than a year ago, when the 
Indian request was first made, the State 
Department suggested such a swap. But 
the Indians were not interested. They are 
now our principal source of manganese, the 
vital steel ingredient. And we are their prin- 
cipal customer. But they want cash for 
everything they sell to the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, I think the question of a 
barter of wheat for manganese would be 
to the mutual advantage of both the 
United States and India. India needs 
wheat, we need manganese. So why not? 
The United States has already assisted 
India to the extent of $200,000,000, and 
as one who has opposed many of our 
altruistic programs, I think it is prepos- 
terous to consider giving India, or for 
that matter other countries, $200,000,000 
more gratitiously, be it wheat or money. 

The resources of the United States are 
limited, and by our past largesse we have 
already weakened our strength, and in 
view of our defense preparedness pro- 
gram, I do not see how our economy 
can bear any further dissipation of our 
resources. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to quote a 
discussion of the request of India for 
2,000,000 tons of food grains by Mr. Cres- 
ton B. Mullins, columnist, where Mr. 
Mullins states: 

Invra’s Foop SmorTace CREATES DELICATE 
ror AMERICA—FaR-REACHING Po- 

LITICAL CONSIDERATIONS ARE INVOLVED IN 

ReQgvueEst ror GRaINn 

(By Creston B. Mullins) 

Congress soon may receive one of the most 
controversial proposals for foreign aid it has 
ever b-en called on to consider, when legis- 
lation is introduced to provide 2,000,000 tons 
of food grains to India. 

The matter already is heavily overlaid with 
powerful political considerations which may 
delay, if not defeat, action on Capitol Hill. 
Prime Minister Nehru’s leadership of the 
fight against branding Red China the ag- 
gressor in Korea will be remembered. 

On the other hand, assisting the pro- 
spective legislation on its way through both 
Houses of Congress will be recognition of 
India’s extremely powerful position among 
the Asian peoples and the necessity to avoid 
doing anything which resembles retaliation 
or deprivation of needy Indians of the food 
‘they will have to obtain abroad if famine is 


ment agencies are now 
sive study of all phases of such a relief meas- 
ure. The factors being inquired into are 


. manifold and extremely complicated. What 


exactly is India’s food situation? Is there 
real or only potential danger of starvation? 
Does 2,000,000 tons represent the actual 
need? Can India reasonably be expected to 
pay for such a quantity of grain—the value of 
which will run between $150,000,000 and 
$200,000,000—even if long-term credits are 
provided? Or would it be better to make an 
outright grant-in-aid and avoid the ill-feel- 
ing and recriminations which accompany 
Pressure to collect a bill that may be de- 
faulted? 
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UNCERTAINTIES AND FACTS 

Furthermore, can the American Govern- 
ment readily spare such a quantity of grain? 
If so, what problems of transportation are 
invelved? With our pressure on Europe to 
do more for its own rearmament, what de- 
mand w.ll be made on America to make up 
loss of food production through diversion 
of manpower into war industries? 

Congress will want to be satisfied both on 
the wisdom of rallying to India’s assistance 
after what Americans regard as her strange 
behavior at the United Nations, and on the 
international political aspects of leaving 
susceptible to Russian intervention a sore 
spot in Asia. 

Congress will want to be satisfied not 
only on the extent of the natural calamities 
which the Indian government claims are 
responsible for the plight of its people, but 
also on the character and extent of any man- 
made factors which have contributed to the 
food shortage. 

There will be close scrutiny, too, of India’s 
economic conflict with Pakistan and whether 
American food aid at this time would weight 
the scales against India’s relatively small 
Moslem neighbor—population 80 million— 
which won partition from India in 1947. 

In the maze of uncertainties which beset 
the whole problem, certain facts are clear. 
There is no question that there has been a 
series of natural calamities which have 
cut into India’s own food production. There 
is no question about the existence of a food 
shortage, although no famine yet. There 
is no question that India has had to import 
vastly more food this year than it usually 
imports. 

Outside these few certainties, however, the 
field is open and the path of the searcher 
for facts is beset with booby-traps of all 
kinds, 

PARTITION BOOSTED DEFICIT 


In support of its request for American 
food the Indian government presents a case 
substantially as follows: 

The people of India—now totaling 350,- 
000,000 and increasing at the rate of 4,000,- 
000 annually—consume each year approxi- 
mately 46,00(:,000 tons cf food grains—wheat, 
rice, millet, vorn, barley, and “gran,” which 
is something like split peas. Indian diets 
vary widely, but the great basic staple food 
for everyone is grain. 

India produces large quantities of each of 
the grains it needs, but the annual output 
of forty-three or forty-four million tons, in 
good crop years, is two or three million tons 
short of requirements. 

Even before partition in 1947 India im- 
ported food, But before Pakistan was created 
out of the Moslem areas the country was 
more nearly self-sufficient. Agricultural 
areas which now comprise Pakistan were 

s food-producing ma- 


After partition, which assigned to Pakistan 
important wheat- and rice-growing areas, 
India’s deficit in grain increased to about 
2,000,000 tons a year and it was forced 
to lean more heavily on foreign—including 
Pakistan—sources of food. However, im- 
mediately after partition India set forth 
on a program to wipe out the food deficit 
by the end of 1951. As recently as 2 years 
ago progress had been so good that success 
was believed in sight. 

A widespread program of intensified agri- 
cultural production was set in motion. This 
included reclamation of waste land, irriga- 
tion projects to put those lands into pro- 
duction, accelerated production of fertilizers, 
seed improvement, and hybridization of 
grains. Official figures for the 1949-50 crop 
year show an increase of 6,000,000 acres 
over the previous year in land devoted to 
food and an increase of 1,000,- 
000 in that devoted to jute and cotton. 
When Britain devalued the pound Septem- 
ber 18, 1949, India, like many other countries, 
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followed suit. Pakistan, however, being in 
‘an excellent financial condition in spite of 
its infancy as a nation, did not devalue its 
rupee. Consequently, prices of Pakistan’s 
exports in terms of the Indian rupee rose 
between 30 and 40 percent. India im- 
mediately ceased buying Pakistan’s food 
grains, jute and cotton. This loss of the 
Indian market, however, did not force Pakis- 
tan to devalue, and the Karachi Government 
has disposed of its agricultural surpluses in 
other foreign markets. 
ELEMENTS CUT HARVEST 

India obtained food imports elsewhere, 
too. The latter part of 1950 saw the occur- 
rence of certain natural disorders which cut 
deeply into Indian food production and 
roughly tripled the amount of food which 
must be obtained from foreign sources this 
year. 

A great earthquake occurred in Assam, in 
Northwest India. It was weeks before full 
reports of the disaster reached the outside 
world. Indian government officials now re- 
port that the quake caused extensive de- 
struction of croplands. Later in the year 
local floods in many areas conspired with 
larger-than-usual swarms of locusts and 
partial failure of the monsoon in southern 
India to reduce grain crops even further. 

The result was that when the winter har- 
vest was in, India found itself seriously short 
of food. In addition, the natural disorders 
which hit the winter harvest also will reduce 
the smaller spring harvest, mainly wheat, 
which begins in May. 

The net result was calculated by India’s 
food ministry. On the basis of actual and 
anticipated loss, India will be short 6,000,- 
000—not 2,000,000—tons of grain this year, 
with no relief in sight until next winter’s 
harvest comes in. 

India has a complex system of food ration- 
ing for its town and city population. For 
Indians it is a 12-month-a-year ration, for 
others it lasts only 4 months of the year. 
The provincial governments operate the 
ration system on policies set and supplies 
— by the central government in New 

Thi. 

Of India’s 350 million people, roughly one- 
third—110 millions who live in the cities and 
towns—are on full or partial ration. This 
was 12 ounces of food grains a day, substan- 
tially below the 16 ounces a day considered 
standard for Indians. Two weeks ago the 
daily ration was slashed to 9 ounces. Most 
Indians do not live entirely on this ration, 
but supplement it according to their means 
and dietary habits. 

Further reduction of the ration for town 
and city dwellers is regarded as impossible 
by Indian officials. The rationing machinery, 
operating with present supplies, is not suited 
for expansion to take on the burden of mil- 
lions of new beneficiaries, i.e., the marginal 
groups from the food-growing districts which 
have been worst hit by the natural 
calamities. 


CRITICAL MONTHS AHEAD 


The prospect for Indian officials is grim. 
The months of greatest emergency will be 
August, September, and October, when pres- 
ent food stocks run low and the new harvest 
is not yet in. It is in this period that the 
Indians fear a repetition of the great Bengal 
famine of 1943, which is reported to have 
taken—directly and indirectly—more than 
3,500,000 lives. 

India has attempted to deal with this year’s 
6,000,000-ton deficit in food grains with the 
means at hand for purchase abroad. It has 
contracted in world markets for the delivery 
during the rest of this crop year of 4,000,000 
tons. It has not been able, however, to 
finance, with its strained foreign exchange 
resources, the purchase of the remaining 
2,000,000 tons which, it contends, would save 
the lives of many who may die of starvation. 

Indian estimates are that as many as 7,- 
000,000 lives may be jeopardized by the grow- 


ing shortage of food. Present calculated 
shortages, caused by natural phenomena, 
may be aggravated if growing uncertainties 
over the future cause producers to hold 
back on, deliveries out of present stocks. 

Not all of India’s contentions with regard 
to existing conditions—and their causes—go 
unchallenged. The charge has frequently 
been made recently—even by those who con- 
cede the seriousness of potential famine con- 
ditions—that not all of India’s troubles are 
the work of Mother Nature and that India’s 
own policies have reduced to a considerable 
extent the availability of food from foreign 
sources. 

Although the Government of Pakistan has 
not intervened officially against an American 
grant-in-aid of food grains to India, Pakistan 
Officials are outspoken in their criticism of 
the pending Indian appeal and the prospects 
that the request will be granted. 

Pakistan claims an interest in the situation 
because of the loss of its traditional markets 
for its jute, cotton, wheat, and rice in India. 
Although it has succeeded in selling its sur- 
pluses in other world markets, it feels the 
dislocation seriously and considers that the 
Indian government has gone out of its way 
to destroy its natural market. 

Pakistan's complaint is based on the failure 
of India to purchase 600,000 tons of wheat 
which was surplus from its 1950 crop and 
which, the Pakistanis contend, was offered 
to the New Delhi government at prices well 
below the world market. 

Although the price may have been sub- 
stantially higher than before devaluation, the 
Pakistanis say, it was still lower than the 
price India finally paid for Australian and 
Argentine grain. This is adduced as evidence 
of Indian ill-will toward Pakistan and of a 
determination to throttle Pakistan’s economy 
even if it costs India money. 

Pakistan asserts that it now has a surplus 
of 350,000 tons of rice which India could 
purchase to help meet its food deficit, and 
it anticipates a surplus of 150,000 tons out 
of the coming wheat crop this May and 
June. 

Another Pakistan argument is that India, 
striving desperately to make itself inde- 
pendent of Pakistan’s jute and cotton, has 
diverted to these crops portions of reclaimed 
lands which could have been used for food 
production, 

PAKISTAN’S ANGLE 

The sum and substance of the Pakistan 
contention is that if India is threatened with 
famine it is due, in part at least, to India’s 
own economic war which it has waged 
against Pakistan since partition, and that 
any American grant of food to India would 
put this country’s resources behind India’s 
campaign to throttle Pakistan economically. 

Pakistan's interest is that of any merchant 
who hates to see a paying customer go on 
relief when he could still pay for his food. 
It is not clear yet, in the minds of American 
Government agencies, whether India could 
be reasonably expected to pay for food she 
may get from this country. Her financial 
situation is still under study. 

The Indians have expressed a preference 
to pay. Two hundred million dollars, how- 
ever, is a heavy drain on a country with In- 
dia’s resources in foreign exchange, and she 
could repay such a sum only over a period 
of years. Long-term credits in payment of 
food which is to be immediately consumed is 
not a good business proposition. 

That is why the present trend of American 
Official thinking is toward a grant-in-aid 
rather than a sale on extended payments. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that the 
foregoing statement by Mr. Mullins 
brings out facts and important informa- 
tion on the question under discussion, 
and I will follow this statement by read- 
ing another letter from Mr. J. J. Singh, 
president, India League of America, of 
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New York, published in the Washington 
Star of this date and which gives a view- 
point and other pertinent facts in con- 
nection with the request from India to 
this country for 2,000,000 tons of wheat, 
Mr. Singh states: 
Wuy Inpia Must Have Grain From Us 


To the Eprror or THE Star: 

Zulfequar Ali, in his letter which ap- 
peared in your paper of February 1, says 
that India’s request to the United States 
for 2,000,000 tons of wheat should be looked 
upon from a humanitarian point of view 
because “human beings, wherever they may 
be, must be saved from starvation and 
famine.” 

He adds, however, that in connection with 
India’s request for food grains from the 
United States, the “food position of India’s 
neighboring areas should be studied. Burma 
has been a large exporter of rice. Pakistan 
is another area surplus in food.” 

It is true that, before World War II, Burma 
used to export large quantities of rice and 
India was one of her best customers. How- 
ever, with the conquest of Burma by the 
Japanese, all import of food grains into India 
from Burma during the last war was stopped. 
And, unfortunately, ever since the end of 
the war, Burma has been afflicted with in- 
ternal crisis. This conflict has greatly di- 
minished the rice-exporting capacity of 
Burma. 

However, the Indian Government has been 
able to make arrangements with the Bur- 
mese Government for importation of 50,000 
tons of rice. That is all that Burma could 
spare. But India faces a shortage of 6,000,000 
tons. So it can be easily seen that India 
cannot get enough food from Burma for her 
needs. 

With regard to surplus food in Pakistan, 
Mr. Ali perhaps does not know that west 
Punjab, which usually has surplus wheat 
and for a long time has been considered the 
breadbasket of northern India, unfortu- 
nately suffered a tremendous loss of food, 
particularly wheat, because of unprecedented 
flood conditions in the summer of 1950. 
Pakistan just does not have any food what- 
soever for export purposes. 

Pakistan had contracted fo supply 300,000 
tons of wheat to Japan and a lesser quantity 
to West Germany, which contract she is now 
unable to fulfill. On October 18, 1950, the 
Pakistan Government issued a communiqué 
which clearly stated that there is no sur- 
plus food available for export in Pakistan. 

Mr. Ali, who presumably comes from Pakis- 
tan, says that “while India claims paucity 
of funds to feed its population, it is spend- 
ing millions upon millions of dollars on the 
purchase of arms and explosives, not against 
any external aggressor, but with only Pakis- 
tan in mind.” 

In 1950 India spent approximately $2,750,- 
000 in the United States on military stores. 
And these military stores did not contain 
any arms and explosives, but consisted of 
spare parts for American vehicles, including 
trucks, Red Cross units, etc., that India 
bought from the United States war-surplus 
stocks. Compare this figure with $41,400,000 
that India spent on food grains in the United 
States in the last 4 months of 1950, and 
further compare it to the $120,000,000 India 
is planning to spend for buying food grains 
in the United States in the first 3 months 
of 1951. 

It is true that India spends almost 50 per- 
cent of her national budget on defense pur- 
poses. (Pakistan spends about 65 percent.) 
Under normal world conditions criticism for 
such heavy expenditures on defense would be 
legitimate. But with the world situation as 
it is today, and with India’s borders exposed 
as they have never been before in her history, 
India can ill afford to reduce her defense 
expenditures, I suggest that even if there 


were no friction whatsoever between Pakistan 
and India, the new danger to her borders 
will force India to spend the same amount 
which she is spending today, and perhaps 
more. 

The actual food situation in India is most 
critical. The Government of India has been 
forced to cut its basic ration from 12 ounces 
to 9 ounces—900 calories a day for an adult. 
If this situation is not alleviated, it will 
undoubtedly result in death by starvation for 
thousands, and great suffering for millions 
more, 

Reports from India indicate that American 
observers in India and Indian friends of 
the United States are convinced that a gen- 
erous response from the United States to the 
appeal of India would be the most effective 
demonstration that the United States could 
make to the Asian peoples of its altruistic 
intentions. 

I would like to add thet nationals of India 
living in the United States, like myself, to 
whom this has become e second motherland, 
and thousands of American friends of India 
in this country, most sincerely hope that 
this opportunity will not be lost to create 
stronger bonds of friendship and under- 
standing between the people of India and 
the people of the United States. 

J. J. SINGH, 
President, India League of America, 
NEw York. 


Mr. Speaker, I have placed this dis- 
cussion before the House, as I believe 
that it will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers, in view of this matter being prob- 
ably submitted for consideration in the 
near future. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United 
States are humanitarian and generous, 
and we have demonstrated this fact time 
and again; however, as much as this 
country is willing to help others, under 
present circumstances, and in the pres- 
ent situation, and in view of the billions 
that our Government has given away to 
other countries all over the world, I do 
not see how we can be expected to con- 
tinue to give away the resources of our 
country any further. As General Eisen- 
hower well said a few days ago, “The 
United States cannot carry the rest of 
the world on its shoulders.” 


Salute to a Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


CF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
Salute to a Hero, which appeared in the 
Washington Sunday Star of January 28, 
1951: 

SALUTE TO a HERO 


Last fall, in Soviet-occupied East Ger- 
many, Hermann Joseph Flade was arrested 
for distributing leaflets urging people to vote 
against the Communists. Placed on “trial” 
as an “enemy of the state,” he upset all the 
expectations of the Red “court.” He refused 
to grovel before it. He refused to be cowed 
into saying that he had done wrong. He re- 
fused to go through the rigmarole of reviling 
himself and glorifying his over 
the broadcasting system that had been set 
up to carry his words to the public. 
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Instead, reminded by the “court” that he 
might be sentenced to death for the “crime” 
of advocating votes against the Reds, Her- 
mann Joseph Flade—18 years old, just out 
of his boyhood—declared in a clear, strong 
voice, “I love my freedom more than my 
life.” Whereupon, greatly embarrassed by 
the fact that his words got on the air before 
the loud speakers could be silenced, his 
“judges” condemned him to be beheaded. 
That was about 2 weeks ago. In the mean- 
time, his story has been spread throughout 
the whole of Germany, and demonstrations 
have been staged both to honor his bravery 
and to protest against the decision to execute 
him. And up to now, as if inhibited by the 
popular reaction, the puppet Communist 
authorities have deferred the act of decapi- 
tation. 

The probability is, of course, that Hermann 
Joseph Ffade will be put to death in a little 
while. Be that as it may, however, he has 
already achieved, in his own way and despite 
his brief span of life, a kind of immortality. 
A German Patrick Henry, he has earned the 
right to a high and permanent place of 
honor, not merely in the history of his own 
country but in the larger history of man- 
kind’s age-old struggle for liberty. Let us 
salute him. Let free men everywhere be in- 
spired by his shining example to stand firm, 
without ever wavering, against the vile sys- 
tem that seeks to devour all who dare to 
be Flades. 


IV-F Athletes and the Draft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I present a telegram from Hon. Don 
Ewing, associate editor of the Shreve- 
port Times, and an editorial taken from 
the Shreveport Times of Sunday, Febru- 
ary 4, 1951. Both of these documents 
are self-explanatory. 

The telegram is as follows: 


Sureveport, La., February 6, 1951. 
Representative OvERTON Brooks, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Regarding Tittle editorial, he has informed 
Times that football league announcement 
that he is now IV-F was in error and that 
he is III-A, being married and having a 
child. He was IV-F in War II from chronic 
bronchial asthma, but during part of time 
at L. S. U. was not eligible for draft be- 
cause he had not reached the age. We 
brought this out in editorial Sunday. I have 
put story on Associated Press, stating con- 
tent of second editorial, and will forward you 
copy of editorial. It might be that you 
would want to insert second editorial or 
withdraw first editorial from final permanent 
publication in Recorp. Tittle case still offers 
good example of points at issue, but edi- 
torial does put him in unjust light, due to 
original misinformation from professional 
football league announcements which had 
listed him as IV-F now. 

Don EwInc. 


The editorial is as follows: 
IV-F ATHLETES AND THE DRAFT 
Defense Department insistence that 18- 
year-olds must be drafted to meet manpower 
needs has more or less automatically cen- 
tered public attention on professional and 
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amateur athletes who are classified as IV-PF 
because of inability to meet Armed Forces 
physical standards, although perhaps able 
to buck a football line, hit a home run, or 
serve repeated aces in tennis. 

Most of these men obviously could serve 
their country well in behind-the-lines 
even if unable, through chronic affliction of 
some kind, to meet the standards for combat 
service. But until very recently the Armed 
Forces have made no physical differentiation 
between physical fitness for combat duty and 
physical fitness for noncombat duty. That 
fect is partly responsible for whatever need 
now may exist to go outside of present man- 
power draft pools. 

Unfortunately, this situation—which is 
purely one of laws made by Congress and 
administrative regulations made by the 
Armed Forces—has caused IV-F’s to be 
placed, in the minds of some, in the usually 
undeserved light of trying to avoid military 
service when the fact is that they have noth- 
ing to say about it. There is no reflection 
on any IV-F through being a IV-F. No IV-F 
classified himself. Draft boards did that, 
and they acted under laws and regulations 
not of their making, either. 

The case of Y. A. Tittle, former LSU star 
quarterback and professional football player 
since 1948, illustrates some of the points in- 
volved. Acting on broadcast announcements 
from professional football sources that Tittle 
had been taken by the San Francisco Forty- 
niners when his former team, the Baltimore 
Colts, disbanded, and that he was considered 
a desirable acquisition because of being 
classified IV-F, the Times recently used him 
as typical of athletes who cannot get into 
military service though able to earn a living 
in physical-contact vocations. As a public 
figure in the professional athletic world, and 
a past public figure in the LSU football world, 
he was subject to public discussion, and it 
was specifically pointed out that the reason 
he could not get into service was because he 
was one of the victims of laws and regula- 
tions which were not of his making and 
which he could not surmount, 

Actually, the Tittle case turned out to be 
an unjustified example, as that athlete him- 
self now has pointed cut to the Times in a 
frank discussion of the matter. Tittle was 
only 17 years old when he first played at 
LSU in World War Il. Most of his LSU foot- 
ball service was either when he was ineligible 
for draft by age or would not have been 
called because of the end of the war—entirely 
aside from physical exemption. Actually, 
Tittle was not given a draft classification 
until February 1945, when he was put in 
IV-F by a Dallas, Tex., board which certainly 
had no reason to want to help LSU athleti- 
cally, and the end of the war then was only 
afew months away. (He isa Texan.) Tittle 
has been a victim of chronic asthma since 
he was 3 years old—he now is 25—and has to 
take “shots” before each gridiron game; 
sometimes during a game he has to be sig- 
naled to be taken out for another “shot.” 

Actually, the professional football publicity 
announcements that Tittle is IV-F in the 
present draft are incorrect for he now is 
Itl-A—married and with a child. There 
seems little question that Tittle is one of the 
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as has been stated in these columns before, 
would like to be in uniform and out of IV-F. 
Putting them in service would release a com- 
parable number of men, now in uniform, for 
combat duty. And, it probably would en- 
hance rather than depreciate over-all effi- 
ciency in the Armed Forces, for many of the 
IV-F’s may have especial qualifications which 
the Armed Forces need in noncombat posts. 

Actually, the entire matter of IV-F athletes 
is minor. They form a very tiny part of the 
nearly million men now listed IV-F. 

The whole point is that a IV-F system that, 
by Federal law or Armed Forces regulations, 
bars men capable of normally earning a liv- 
ing in normal civilian occupations from sim- 
ilar uniformed occupations is unfair to the 
IV-F's, to other young men of the day, and 
even to the military itself. It is wrong all 
the way through, 

The Defense Department now states that 
it will reclassify many IV-F’s through alter- 
ing physical standards to permit them to 
serve in posts they are capable of filling. Brig. 
Gen. Raymond Hufft has announced that in 
Louisians there will be a reexamination and 
reclassification for men rejected for educa- 
tional reasons—with acceptance of those 
with 9 years of school regardless of their 
grades on aptitude tests. All of this is on 
the good side—for everyone concerned. In 
the meantime the IV-F problem needs more 
study «1d perhaps more action—but with 
realization from all that it’s the Washington 
authorities and not the IV-F’s who are to 
blame for whatever ills exists. 


Idea of War Without Profit Uninspiring to 
Our Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the penetrating insight, carefull analy- 
sis, and vivid ir.terpretation, I include in 
the Recorp an article by Constantine 
Brown, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star of January 28, 1951: 
Ipga OF Wark WiTHouT Prorir UNINSPIRING TO 

Our ALLIEs—ANALYst Hotps Mercenary 

ANGLE May Be Reason ror DErENSE APATHY 

In EvuRore 


(By Constantine Brown) 


In World Wars I and II America was looked 
on by the nations which fought the aggres- 
sion of the Central Powers and the Axis as 
the savior of western democracy. 

At the time these wars started we had not 
committed ourselves to any action or assist- 
ance. Statesmen of the allied countries 
rushed to Washington to beg us to inter- 
vene. They pointed out that by our inac- 
tivity we would permit these forces of de- 
struction to rule the world. 

We eventually joined the Allies, in both 
wars, on condition that they make no terri- 
torial or other kind of profit from the blood 
which American boys would shed on foreign 
battlefields. 

Now, when world war III is under way in 
Korea, we who have committed ourselves to 
defend the remnants of western civilization 
have to beg, cajole, and plead with our allies 
to prepare themselves to meet the new threat. 
The response, to say the least, is hesitating 
and weak. 

The reason for this attitude is not alone 
the war weariness of most of our western 
allies and their discouragement after two 
heavy bloodlettings between 1914 and 1945. 


The real reason seems to be the failure of 
political leaders and the people themselves 
in Western Europe to see profit for them- 
selves in another conflagration. And when 
they weigh the alternatives—rule for a gen- 
eration or two by native Communists under 
Moscow's control, or physical resistance to 
a Russian onslaught with its inevitable losses 
in human life and property—they seem 
inclined toward the former. 

This was made very clear to thts reporter 
during a 4-month trip through Western Eu- 
rope in the late fall of 1948. Politicians, 
men in the liberal professions, factory work- 
ers, farmers, and shopkeepers joined in sim- 
ilar expressions. In Germany the slogan 
heard incessantly was “Ohne uns” (without 
us). In France and the Benelux countries 
the refrain was that the next conflict will 
be between America and Russia. Western 
Europe could gain nothing but utter destruc- 
tion by becoming involved in the struggle 
between the two giants. 

PHILOSOPHY OPPOSES OURS 

From many letters and other communica- 
tions received since there seems to be even 
less enthusiasm for any “military adven- 
ture” among the peoples of continental Eu- 
rope than there was a year ago. The Allied 
governments undoubtedly told General 
Eisenhower that they could mobilize some 
forces—about 40 divisions—within the next 
2 or 3 years, provided American ground-aid 
air forces are sent in sufficient numbers to 
create a protective wall against an immedi- 
ate Russian onslaught on Western Europe. 

Whether these Prime Ministers and De- 
fense Ministers, whose terms of office depend 
entirely on the temper of the man in the 
street, have been able to assure General 
Eisenhower that they express the temper of 
the public is another question. General 
Eisenhower will tell his story to the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment when he returns to Washington. 

The philosophy of the Europeans regarding 
war is opposed to ourown. For centuries the 
peoples of the world have waged wars for 
profit. Victory meant territorial exnansion, 
indemnity mor,ey, and loot for the soldiers. 
Wars were considered like du.els—gentlemen's 
affairs. Soldiers fought, but the civilian 
population, by and large, suffered relatively 
little. Since 1914, however, war has shed this 
gentlemanly aspect. Weapons of destruction 
have become more camaging to everybody, 
and civilian populations have suffered in 
many cases aS much as soldiers. 

SOVIET GOT THE SPOILS 

By our participation in the European wars 
we introduced a new element. We attempted 
to remove the element of national profit. 
We were not particularly successful after 
World War I. 

As a gesture toward the American people 
and their idealistic President, Woodrow Wil- 
son, the Allies did not demand that the de- 
feated Central Powers pay a war indemnity. 
This was camouflaged, however, under the 
more palatable name of “reparations.” There 
were no direct annexations of enemy terri- 
tory. These were called “mandates over 
backward areas.” 

The Allies, who disbelieved our lack of de- 
sire for territorial expansion, offered us the 
German possessions in the Pacific, the Mari- 
anas, Marshall, and Caroline Islands. We 
proudly turned them down, and they were 
turned over to the Japanese. In World War 
II the blood of 100,000 Americans was shed 
to remove the Japanese from these islands, 
which they had turned into fortresses. 

But the British, the French, the newly 
created Polish Republic, and others who 
fought the German and Austro-Hungarian 
Empires got their pound of flesh. By and 
large, World War I was remunerative to the 
victors—except for America, which footed 
the bill. 

World War II was more bitter and destruc- 
tive than the first. At the end there was 
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only one actual victor—Russia. Britain and 
the Netherlands lost many of their colonies, 
which became free and independent nations, 
France inevitably became a second-rate 
power. 

We occupied Japan—a financially costly 
proposition—but Russia obtained vast terri- 
tories. She arbitrarily took over Eastern 
Germany, which is of little consequence in 
itself. But we gave her the green light to 
bring under the Kremlin's yoke entire na- 
tions—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria in Europe and the 
entire territory extending from the Urals 
to the Pacific Ocean in Asia. No nation in 
history has ever gained as much territory— 
containing hundreds of millions of people 
and untold natural resources—as Russia 
gained after World War II. 

Our gain has been involuntarily, but suc- 
cinctly, expressed by Gen. Mark Clark when, 
after the occupation of Naples, he was asked 
by a skeptical Italian what we expected to 
get out of this war. He replied: “All we hope 
to gain is a spot to bury our dead.” And, 
indeed, that is all we obtained at the end of 
World War II—burial places for hundreds of 
thousands of Americans killed in the crusade 
to destroy despotism. 

Unfortunately, we did not realize—all of 
us—that we had helped create a far worse 
and unhuman kind of oriental despotism, 
which now threatens our national existence. 


NO PROFITS IN SIGHT 


No wonder that there is a layer of ideal- 
ism among the American people which can- 
not be matched by our friends across the 
Atlantic. With their background it is little 
wonder that the Europeans, especially the 
members of the Atlantic Pact, have been 
slow in responding to our frantic appeal to 
rearm against the threat from the Moscow 
dictators. There is nothing in this new war 
for them which even vaguely can be de- 
scribed as profit. 

When the United Nations decreed last June 
that the North Korean aggression must be 
repelled, the American people did not hesi- 
tate to approve the order given by President 
Truman for our forces to move into Korea, 
The fact that 90 percent of the western forces 
in the UN police action were American did 
not bother the people of this country. Nor 
did they complain over the 50,000 casualties 
which we have suffered in a faraway land in 
which our only interest is the United Na- 
tions’ interest. 

Our people know that this heavy toll—to 
which must be added an expenditure of $14,- 
000,000,000 up to December 1—will yield no 
profit except the knowledge that we are ready 
to stand against an aggressor regardless of 
cost. 

Our Government and our country are 
willing to make far greater sacrifices to pre- 
pare Europe to resist aggression and main- 
tain its liberties. 

There is only one proviso in this picture. 
That is that the peoples of Europe them- 
selves must share our willingness to make 
the utmost sacrifices so that future genera- 
tions may remain free, 


A Letter to Eisenhower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. H. R. GROSS 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the reading of my colleagues 
an editorial in the February 4, 1951, issue 
of the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier, 


which takes the form of an open letter 
to General Eisenhower. 

Neither in his appearance before a 
joint meeting of Members of Congress 
nor in his subsequent public appearances 
did Eisenhower make the slightest effort 
to provide answers to the searching and 
pertinent questions set forth in this 
editorial. 

When Eisenhower appeared before the 
Members of the House and Senate, he 
said this: 


Idonotbelieve * * * that the United 
States can pick up the world on its economic, 
financial, and material shoulders and 
carry it, 


Yet, a few moments later he seemed 
to imply that Marshall-plan aid—on 
which we have already spent nearly 
$40,000,000,000—should be continued, 
and he left no doubt that he would urge 
the giving of vast quantities of military 
equipment to Western European nations. 

A few hours later, before a congres- 
sional committee, he urged the sending 
of additional American divisions to Eu- 
rope, the transportation and mainte- 
nance of which, to the tune of hundreds 
of millions of dollars, would fall upon 
the shoulders of American taxpayers. 

I have said, and I restate it here, that 
General Eisenhower gave Members of 
Congress and the American people, hun- 
gry for facts, a treatment in the form 
of glib generalities. The following ques- 
tions can and should be answeréd now: 


Open LETTER TO GENERAL EISENHOWER 


Dear GENERAL: The American people have 
confidence in your integrity, your judgment, 
and your sincere desire to protect the secu- 
rity of this country. Upon your return to 
the United States from an inspection trip 
abroad you declared (1) that the defense of 
Western Europe is essential to the defense 
of America, and (2) that there exists a firm 
will to resist Communist aggression among 
these Western European nations. 

Therefore, you advocate sending American 
divisions to Europe to stiffen this will to 
resist and shipment of American equipment 
to arm the troops to be trained there. 

Perhaps we should be willing to take pol- 
icy decisions ‘on faith and accept the sacri- 
fices and hazards involved if our leaders de- 
clare these things necessary and wise. Cer- 
tainly you have more authoritative infor- 
mation than we citizens can acquire and you 
are trained by education and experience to 
assess a military situation. 

Yet the tragic and largely futile entangle- 
ment in Korea proves that military and po- 
litical leaders do make serious blunders and 
that public doubts about the wisdom of a 
policy seriously weaken the Government in 
carrying it out. We therefore believe that 
the American people are entitled to the an- 
swers to certain questions which inevitably 
arise in connection with the sending of 
American troops in considerable numbers to 
Europe. Some of these questions are: : 

1. Key unions of Italy, France, and certain 
other countries are controlled by Commu- 
nists. Is there any effective way to counter 
the national paralysis that would inevitably 
result in case Russia attacked? 

2. Western Europe is one of the most ad- 
vanced industrial areas in the world with 
a total capacity exceeding that of Russia 
and her satellites. How does it happen that 
such an area cannot provide its own arms 
for defense? Is it because the governments 
and peoples involved are unwilling to make 
the necessary sacrifices? 

8. Britain and other European countries 
have plainly indicated that they want to 
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recognize and do business with the Com- 
munist government in China. Are we com- 
pelled to furnish arms and troops for the 
defense of Europe while the countries in- 
volved will not even support us diplomati- 
cally in guarding essential American secu- 
rity in the Pacific? 

4. Since Western Europe possesses such an 
immense military potential in comparison 
to the danger that confronts it, why cannot 
these countries at least build defenses ca- 
pable of withstanding the first shock of a 
Russian attack? From the physical stand- 
point they are fully capable of doing that. 
What about morale? 

Frankly, we do not believe that you or any- 
one else has answered such questions as 
these satisfactorily. We think they ought 
to be answered before any large troop com- 
mitments are made. It is notoriously bad 
military strategy to tie defense to that of 
countries which are not resolutely deter- 
mined to defend themselves to the death. 

Your prestige plus the political power of 
the administration will be sufficient to carry 
through the policy which you outline. But 
there would be much more solid public sup- 
port if more detailed answers were given 
to the questions asked above. The public 
is willing to be convinced. But we do not 
believe it has yet received the conclusive 
evidence of European determination to re- 
sist that is needed to eliminate lingering 
and disquieting doubts about the wisdom of 
the administration's policy. 


For Four Chaplains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article from a recent issue of 
Aerie, concerning the Four Chaplains. 

This is so important that President 
Truman appeared personally and gave 
his blessings upon them: 


For Four CHAPLAINS 


On the corner of Broad and Berks Streets, 
in the city of Philadelphia, workmen are 
completing a unique chapel. There on the 
campus of Temple University is to stand a 
Nation's shrine to the dream of human 
brotherhood. 

You, as an Eagle, will have a part and 
place in that unique chapel of interfaith 
understanding. For your Aerie and the other 
lodges in Eagledom have the chance to join 
in an Eagle contribution that will erect and 
pay for the main chapel entrance, above 
which is to burn the eternal light of broth- 
erhood and good will. 

This Chapel of the Four Chaplains honors 
the four clergymen of three faiths, who, when 
the Dorchester was torpedoed in the North 
Atlantic, gave their life belts to the enlisted 
men and “arms linked as they steadied them- 
selves in prayer” went down with the ship. 
For their heroic sacrifice, these men of the 
faiths were posthumously awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. The Chapel of the 
Four Chaplains, which the Eagles are privi- 
leged to participate in erecting, honors these 
four men who died to show all how men 
should live. 

With its symbolical depicting of the three 
great faiths of our people—Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, and Hebrew—this living memo- 
rial exemplifies the need for solidarity among 
those who believe in the spiritual dignity of 
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and more recently took the lead in seeking 

a continuing tribute to the Secret Service 
men who die or risk death protecting our 

country and its public personalities, so the 

join in a living shrine to the memory 

four gallant chaplains who went down 

the Dorchester. 

your aerie decides what it will give 

to the building of the universal entrance 
and erection of the eternal light at the 
chapel of the four chaplains, you will have 
to balance what you can afford to donate 
against what you'd like to do for so worthy 

@ cause. Philadelphia aerie led off the 

parade with a gift of $1,000. Since the goal 

of the campaign is $25,000, far more modest 
donations from other aeries will take the 
drive over the top. But whether you give 
$10 or $100 or $1,000, your contribution will 
will be an appreciated one, for your aerie 
will become a partner in a most worth-while 
undertaking. ‘You will join the poet, Joseph 

Auslander, in perpetuating the epic story of 

which he wrote: 

“Four men of God put out to sea; 
(Washington, Poling, Fox, and Goode) 
Their God was one, though their faiths were 

three; 

And the men who worshiped their God 

were free 
Where the cross and the star together stood. 
Four men of God went down to sea, 
(Washington, Poling, Fox, and Goode) 
Bound by a passion for liberty 
And a burning faith that keeps men free 
In the bond of human brotherhood.” 


Address of Very Reverend Edward G. 
Jacklin, S. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address of 


the centenary year of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, 1851-1951: 
May it please your excellencies, Right Rev- 


this evening. No doubt they will share my 
sentiments when I say the quickest and most 
bewildering way to become a prominent 
citizen overnight, through no fault of one’s 
own, is to be named the president of a college. 

I am grateful too to detect in the audience 
this evening a number of faces of friends 
and classmates of mine, some of whom I 
have not had the pleasure of seeing in 27 
years. As I note upon their faces the 
ravages of time and the surplus profits tax, 
an incident in the life of Ethel Barrymore 
comes to mind. After one of her brilliant and 
exciting performances, the great actress was 

in her dressing room, when she was 
told a party of people wished to see her. 
When she declined to entertain them, the 
messenger informed her they were old 
friends, in fact, classmates. “Classmates,” 
boomed Ethel, “in that case, wheel them in.” 

On the other hand, time is relative. A few 
weeks after returning to the city last sum- 
mer, the new dean of the college who pre- 
serves the illusion of youth extremely well, 
Father Sullivan, and myself were induced 
by the blandishments of Father Brown to run 
the gauntlet at a reception and tea party 
given by the ladies of the Bellarmine Guild. 
A bit shell-shocked and shaken by the exotic 
aroma of tea, I noticed a stately dowager of 
somewhat formidable mien fixing her eye on 
the new administration and surveying them 
with the cold precifion of a social scientist. 
“Hmmm,” she murmured in a slightly thun- 
derous undertone, “they look like a couple 
of refugees from the Whiz Kids.” If we 
manage to do one-half as well as they, we 
shall be quite content. 

The fact that St. Joseph’s College opened 
its doors 100 years ago may seem a bit 
antediluvian; but in fact its origin may be 
traced back further still. In 1639, just 5 
years after the Catholic colonists of Cecil and 
Leonard Calvert stepped ashore near St. 
Mary’s on the lower Potomac, Father Ferdi- 
nand Poulton, an English Jesuit, writes back 
home of his plan to open a school. In 1640, 
at Calverton Manor and again 37 years later 
at Newtown Manor, schools were founded 
only to be suppressed in each case by the 
dominant Puritan party that seized control 
of the colony and repealed the Toleration Act 
of the Calverts. 

A few years later, in 1685, while Governor 
Dongan was in power, another English Jesuit, 
Father Thomas Harvey, opened the New York 
Latin School. This too quickly met the fate 
of its predecessors. However, in 1746, with 
the assistance of some Philadelphia Catho- 
lics, the Maryland Jesuits started a school at 
Bohemia Manor a few miles south of the pres- 
ent border in the no man’s land then in 
dispute between Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
Among its first students were Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton who would later put his name 
to the Declaration of Independence, and John 
Carroll who would become a Jesuit in 1753, 
accompany the congressional committee to 
Canada in 1776, found Georgetown Univer- 
sity, and be consecrated the first bishop and 
archbishop of Baltimore. 

The story comes closer to home, however, 
when in 1722, a gentleman in knee breeches 
and buckled shoes, a broad brimmed Quaker 
hat and a snuff colored coat, began visiting 
Philadelphia. A Jesuit, Joseph Greaton by 
name, he established permanent residence in 
1729, as the first Catholic pastor of the city. 
Within earshot of the hammers erecting the 
State House which would later become fa- 
mous as Independence Hall, he built a two- 
storied brick residence and a small chapel 
which to all appearances was a kitchen with 
a chimney atop of it instead of a cross. In 
1734, certain gentlemen, undoubtedly left- 
wing liberals of the day, viewing the twelfth 
and thirteenth law of King William with 
marked favor and the presence of the Popish 
chapel with a dim eye, objected to its exist- 
ence. In reply Father Greaton presented his 
classic defense: 
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“We are and of right ought to be, free and 
independent of any civil law restricting or 
debarring our right to religious liberty. We 
claim the right from William Penn.” 

The upshot of the dispute was that Penn's 
principle of religious liberty for all, Catholics 
not excepted, continued in practice till time 
and usage completely confirmed it. Thus re- 
ligious independence was established in the 
little church below Fourth and Walnut 40 
years before civil liberty was proclaimed at 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets and Penn’s prin- 
ciple of religious freedom embodied in the 
Constitution. To William Penn and his en- 
lightened view on religious freedom and to 
the Friends of Philadelphia, who more than 
once persuaded angry mobs not to demolish 
Old St. Joseph's, we owe the original building 
that housed the first classes of the college. 
And to Father Greaton, we owe the earliest 
foundations of the college still to be. 

That the hope of establishing a college 
still engrossed the minds of the Jesuits at 
Old St. Joseph's is clear from a letter to 
Bishop Carroll in 1785, in which Father 
Robert Molyneux announced the purchase 
of a property adjoining the old chapel for 
the sum of £600. He wrote somewhat 
quaintly: 

“Besides these advantages and that of a 
spot for building a house for ourselves, there 
is room for building a college, should it ever 
be necessary, without incommoding the 
premises.” 

However, despite the commodiousness of 
the premises, some 50 by 60 feet, and despite 
the nearby location of the Blue Anchor 
Tavern and other patent advantages of Phil- 
adelphia, then the Nation's Capital, Bishop 
Carroll in 1789 founded the first Jesuit col- 
lege at Georgetown and opened it to stu- 
dents of every religious profession. Among 
the reasons advanced in the first prospectus 
for choosing the location were: “The salu- 
brity of the air, convenience of communica- 
tion, and cheapness of living.” In reviewing 
Bishop Carroll’s action with all charity, a 
judicious historian might insert two com- 
ments at this point in the record: first, 
Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus (even 
Homer sometimes nods), and, secondly, this 
was obviously before the days of accurate 
therznometers and the Fair Deal. 

Despite this blow, the hope of erecting a 
college in the city reared once again its 
bloody but unbowed head. Father Anthony 
Kohlmann writes on November 7, 1808: 

“There is the finest prospect for establish- 
ing a college in Philadelphia. A certain 
J. W. Wellers, who by his unremitting exer- 
tions has carried on very important works 
for the good of religion has promised to build 
a college in 1 year, provided the society fur- 
nish him some masters.” 

I regret to note that the masters were not 
forthcoming; and I regret even more that 
we have lost contact with the heirs and as- 
signs of Mr. Wellers. In 1844, Father Du- 
buisson reports: 

“We are trying to build a college in Phila- 
delphia. The one we have is rather a pre- 
paratory school than a college. A better 
building and more teachers are needed; and 
neither is forthcoming. We have great hopes 
for Philadelphia, but their fulfillment de- 
pends upon the means at our disposal.” 

Finally under the prodding of Father 
Brocard, Fr. Felix Barbelin, S. J., the little 
red-headed priest who was the curé d'’ars 
of early Philadelphia, enlarged the colonial 
residence of Father Greaton and built the 
college on a lot fronting on Willings Alley. 
A modest beginning in all truth but so was 
the mustard seed. 

On September 15, 1851, the school year was 
inaugurated with a Solemn Mass of the Holy 
Ghost. Ninety-seven boys, little knowing 
what was in store for them, happily chanted 
the te deum and were enrolled. Their 
school day ran from 8 to 5, with a modest 
lunch period of 2% hours in the middle 
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of the day, a social amenity which our in- 
tense modern civilization has overlooked. It 
seems that loud talking and noise in Will- 
ings Alley, playing in the neighborhood and 
expressions savoring of low breeding were 
frowned upon. That they were men in those 
good old days is clear from the fact that 
the hours of study at home were from 6 to 
8 in the evening and—an appalling item— 
from 6 to 7 in the morning. In addition to 
the courses in religion and ethical philoso- 
phy, the curriculum offered a commercial 
department and a classical department with 
side courses in French, German, music, and 
drawing. 

Straightway, there was born the Philome- 
lian Society, which is ominously described as 
“composed of those students who are re- 
markable for possession of a fine voice or 
who are learning to play on musical in- 
struments.” The organization counted 21 
charter members, who made their first pub- 
lic appearance a few weeks later. By a 
strange coincidence, the neighborhood be- 
gan to lose its charm as a residential dis- 
trict at this time and the general exodus of 
the better families began. 

No doubt it would be not only proper but 
timely for me to remark here and now that 
I do not intend to give a blow-by-blow de- 
scription of the next 100 years round by 
round. 

However, suffice it to say that on January 
14, 1856, the college was transferred to a 
new school building and a new debt at Ju- 
niper and Filbert Streets on the site where 
the present Bulletin Building now stands. 
At this time, the Reverend James A. Ward, 
S. J., a brilliant classicist, was president, 
Not having the assistance of a secretary, he 
devised an ingenious method of reducing 
his correspondence to a minimum by com- 
posing his letters in Latin verse. A few 
months after taking office, he created a 
motto which, because of its classical brev- 
ity and concentrated wisdom, all subsequent 
presidents of modest liberal arts colleges 
have made their own: “Nisi Deus memor sit 
nostri, omnis res nostra fracta est”; “with- 
out a miracle, we shall be bankrupt.” 

Perhaps bank tellers of the day had diffi- 
cuity with Ciceronian latinity. Perhaps the 
fathers wished to return to guard the fabu- 
lous hoard of gold buried under old Saint 
Joseph's. Perhaps with customary Jesuit 
shrewdness, they foresaw that real estate 
at Juniper and Filbert had no future. At 
any rate the college returned to its old loca- 
tion in the summer of 1860, and languished 
through the difficult years of the Civil War 
and its aftermath. 

Father Barbelin, once again at the helm 
of the college, finally realized a long-cher- 
ished desire to obtain a suitable property 
for a college when on November 20, 1866, 
he purchased the property at Seventeenth 
and Stiles Streets, described as being in the 
highest section of the city amid sparsely 
settled suburbs. 

Father Villiger took up the task of re- 
building with energy and clarity of vision, 
though he entered upon it, as he himself 
said, without money or prospects, with a 
debt of $30,000, and nothing to rely on 
except the merciful providence of God. Step 
by step, however, the plan originally con- 
ceived by Father Villiger was executed in 
his own administration and in those of his 
successors, till the quadrangle of buildings 
was complete. 

In 1886, the college received a bequest of 
$72,000 from the estate of Francis Anthony 
Drexel, a gift of princely proportions at the 
time for a struggling college. In 1899, Father 
Clark erected a new building, fronting on 
Stiles Street and extending back along Sev- 
enteenth Street; it was reserved for the col- 
lege and the first step taken toward sepa- 
rating the college and preparatory depart- 
ment. In the same year, advanced courses 
in literature, science, and philosophy lead- 


ing to a master’s degree were undertaken. 
The golden jubilee exercises were held in 
November 1901, a feature of which was the 
presentation of Plautus’ Duo Captivi in the 
original Latin. 

In 1912, in the pioneer days of the science, 
&@ wireless receiving and sending station was 
installed, the first college station of its kind 
perhaps in the Nation. In February 1915, 
under the sponsorship of the alumni sodal- 
ity, evening classes were inaugurated with 
954 students pursuing 22 course offerings. 

With entry into World War I, on April 4, 
1917, the college pledged itself to the serv- 
ice of the Nation. So many of its students 
and alumni enlisted for the first Officers’ Re- 
serve training program at Fort Niagara that 
one of the daily papers truthfully reported: 
“In proportion to its size, St. Joseph’s College 
has furnished more men for the camp than 
any other college or institution in the State.” 
During the war, the institution was utilized 
by the War Department for military training 
of the Students’ Army Training Corps. From 
the ranks of the college came 122 officers, 331 
noncommissioned officers and enlisted men, 
14 of whom yielded up their lives in service. 
In 1919, regular courses were resumed; and 
for the first time, distinct faculties for both 
the> college and high-school divisions were 
appointed. 

With the appointment of the Very Rev- 
erend Albert G. Brown,’S. J., to the presi- 
dency of the college on October 1, 1921, the 
college entered upon a period of vigorous ex- 
pansion. One of its distinguished sons, 
Bishop Gercke, of Tucson, Ariz., on Novem- 
ber 18, 1923, laid the cornerstone for the 
new wing on Thompson Street that finally 
completed the group of buildings Father 
Villiger had originally envisoned. During 
the spring months of 1922, with the gracious 
approval and blessing of His Eminence, Den- 
nis Cardinal Dougherty, plans for a univer- 
sal appeal for funds to build a greater St. 
Joseph’s College were formulated. The proj- 
ect was enthusiastically endorsed by a gen- 
eral meeting of the alumni, August 16, 1922. 
It was presented to the people of the arch- 
diocese by His Eminence in a laudatory let- 
ter, concluding: 

“I earnestly recommend this campaign to 
our reverend clergy and devoted laity. I ask 
their cooperation in this great work and I 
pray God to make it a success.” 

The drive was overwhelmingly successful, 
$1,147,857 being subscribed. In 1923, 20 acres 
of the present site were purchased for $280,- 
000, and in Odtober 1927 classes were opened 
in the new building. 

That St. Joseph’s College rears itself today 
in Gothic strength and beauty on its lofty 
site is due to the courage and vision of 
Father Albert G. Brown, 8. J., and of Father 
Matthew G. Fortier, 8. J., his able and tire- 
less cooperator in all his plans, to the gen- 
erosity of the clergy and laity of Philadel- 
phia, to the active enthusiasm of its alumni 
and friends, particularly to the members of 
the Original Foundation Committee, some of 
whom are our guests this evening, and above 
all, to the gracious endorsement of all its 
plans and the hearty encouragement of its 
supporters by His Eminence Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty. 

From that day onward the progress of the 
college was steadily maintained under the 
able direction of Father Tallon, Father Hig- 
gins, Father Love, and Father Long. Fin- 
nesey field and the college stadium were 
completed; the Lonergan School of Mechan- 
ics was erected. The faculty residence and 
grounds, the Barry House, the Keenan House, 
three student halls, Greaton, Quirk, and 
Simpson, were all added to the steadily 
growing college. In October 1935 the St. Jo- 
seph’s College School of Social Sciences was 
opened to combat communism. In January 
1944 the St. Joseph’s College Institute of 
Industrial Relations began, offering tuition- 
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free courses in labor-management, its prob- 
lems, and solutions. 

In 1946 my immediate predecessor, Father 
Long, inaugurated the drive for the Alumni 
Memorial Field House, which was to com- 
memorate the men of St. Joseph's College 
who gave their lives in both World Wars. 
As always, the response of the alumni was 
immediate and generous, and over $200,000 
was raised. On November 11, 1949, the 
Alumni Memorial Field House and the Ed- 
ward J. Flanigan Auditorium were dedicated. 

In the barest outline such is the history of 
the college. Skipping over it lightly, but not 
irreverently, I trust I have recited in the 
main only external facts, “Things done that 
caught the eye and have the price,” in 
Browning's phrase. But the real story could 
have been told far more tellingly and far 
more truly by many in the audience to- 
night who played key roles in the unfolding 
of its history. For the real drama of its 
birth and growth, its true significance and 
lasting value, lies hidden in the hearts of 
the men who as teachers, Jesuit and lay, 
down the decades created its traditions and 
brought wisdom and inspiration to its halls 
and who as students drank deep of living 
water at its intellectual and religious well 
springs. 

Four basic elements, the religious, the 
socio-political, the scientific, and esthetic, 
are the dominant constituents of every cul- 
ture. These are the stable roots from which 
the intellectual and spiritual life of a people 
springs, takes its shape and grows. Like 
genes and chromosomes that fix the physical 
characteristics of a race, these four cultural 
factors perpetuate the intellectual and-spir- 
itual properties of a people. To transmit 
these properties from generation to genera- 
tion is the essential task of education. For 
unlike genes and chromosomes, they are not 
a native endowment, but must be slowly 
and often laboriously acquired. Just as it is 
necessary for a boy who hopes to become a 
sculptor to learn how his father handled a 
chisel and hammer before him, so it is im- 
perative for a man who desires to become 
cultured to study the ways of his cultured 
forebears. Once mastery over the rudiments 
has been won, then, if he be graced with 
genius, he can devise new processes, create 
fresh forms, and contribute his bit to 


progress. 

Such in fact has been the story of the cul- 
tural growth of Christendom and of western 
man. Into the making of its distinctive 
culture, four basic elements have entered in 


the course of centuries. First came the 
heritage of divinely revealed truth in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition which freed west- 
ern man from the bonds of pagan fatalism 
and revealed to him his human dignity and 
supernatural destiny. Next when Europe 
rose from the ruins of barbarism, the Roman 
law and its ancient socio-political institu- 
tions were resurrected and baptised in the 
Holy Roman Empire. Later in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, the scientific 
thought of Greece and Rome was assimilated 
and transformed into Christian scholasti- 
cism. Finally with the rediscovery of 
Hellenic beauty during the Renaissance, 
western man refashioned the aesthetic forms 
of his literature and art. The distinct con- 
tribution of the Ratio Studiorum; the Jesuit 
code of liberal education that was 50 years 
in the making and has been tried and tested 
for four centuries, was to integrate the 
aesthetic element of beauty of speech and 
artistic form of expression with the religious, 
political, and scientific elements of culture 
and thus to provide perfect and viable ex- 
pression for the wisdom of the west. 

To the transmission of this intellectual 
heritage of Christian culture, St. Joseph's 
College has made its modest contribution for 
the past 100 years. For a century, in good 
days and ill, it has been the champion of a 
liberal humanistic and Christian tradition 
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which, it believes, is fundamentally the 


general 
education indicates the correctness of its 
belief, and the record of its sons in medicine, 
law, business, scientific research, and educa- 
tion, t, and the church, confirms 
its Judgment. In its educational endeavor 
and in its contribution to the community, 
the Church, and the country, St. Joseph’s 
College boasts a tradition of which we are 
rightly proud. 

Tonight as we cross over the threshold 
into a new century of growth and achieve- 
ment, God grant us through the merits of 
His Divine Son the wisdom and strength to 
perpetuate and enrich it. 


Sees Inertia Endangering Financial 
Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, Frank 
Kent, one of the ablest, grandest per- 
sons I have ever known, a newspaper- 
man who has written for many, many 
years, has expressed his opinion, and so 
has Bruce Barton, a former Member of 
this House who has made a grand success 
in his own right, and I extend their two 
articles which speak for themselves: 


Sees Inertia ENDANGERING FINANCIAL STRUC- 
TUore—Writer Says Wastes or Money Is 
NATIONAL PextL 

(By Frank R. Kent) 


What kind of people are we, anyhow? Are 
we largely a. Nation of nitwits who supinely 
the. perils that threaten us abroad 
to be needlessly enhanved by the idiocy and 
cowardice of our rulers at home? We smugly 
listen to the political and journalistic dema- 
gogues spout that old stuff about the funda- 
mental intelligence of the great American 
le but, actually, are we not a conglom- 
eration of fools without the gumption to 
avoid falling into the same pits out of which, 
at great cost, we have twice had to dig 
? 


A strong case for an affirmative answer to 
the last two questions can be made. For 
example, look at the fiscal facts as they now 
exist. Regardless of party, all men of wis- 
dom and experience agree that unchecked 
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Nevertheless, nothing 

‘months there was a continuous spiral of 

is and price raises until the cost of living 
ttained heights never before approached 
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and inflation reached vast and menacing 
proportions. 

The reason for this costly and dangerous 
delay ts perfectly clear. Chiefly, it was the 
savage opposition of the labor unions to any 
controls until after they had gotten their 
fourth wave of wage increases through. 
This the administration, closely linked with 
them politically, permitted. This will al- 
ways remain an indefensible attitude which 
has greatly damaged the national interests. 
As a result, inflation has been greatly ad- 
vanced and the cost of all materials greatly 
increased. The freezing of wages and prices 
now ordered by Eric Johnston, Director of 
Economic Stabilization, comes after long 
months of terribly expensive inaction. This 
is not Mr. Johnston's fault. The fault is Mr. 
Truman's. 

Here is the administration asking appro- 
priations totaling many billions of dollars 
and urging Congress to levy an additional 
$16,000,000,000 in taxes. Conservative esti- 
mates fix the deficit for the next fiscal year 
at the unbelievable figure of $25,000,000,000. 
When you combine these astronomical fig- 
ures with an astronomical debt of $275,000,- 
000,000, one does not have to be a mathe- 
matical genius to grasp the fact that they 
involve grave fiscal peril; that they preclude 
all possibility of a pay-as-we-go policy or a 
balanced budget; that they mean Federal 
finances have become almost unmanageable; 
that we really are threatened with a govern- 
mental financial collayse that would cripple 
our defense effort, create a condition of 
chaos. If that happens—and it can hap- 
pen—Russia could win the war without the 
loss of a soldier. 

In such a situation it is impossible to 
conceive of an excuse for spending a needless 
dollar on nondefense activities. If there is 
any other way than rigid economy to keep 
the Federal financial structure from 
crumbling, no one has suggested it. The 
President himself has often spoken of the 
necessity for “rigid economy.” Yet he has 
taken no real step toward that goal. Time 
and again it has been pointed out that Con- 
gress cannot make the essential reductions 
by itself. Any real reduction can only be 
achieved under Presitiential leadership. 
That leadership Mr. Truman distinctly has 
not provided. 

Not only has Mr. Truman exhibited no 
desire to lead but in his recent message to 
Congress, by advocating various nonessen- 
tial and highly costly projects to which he 
committed himself in 1948, he made it clear 
he has no intention of supplying that kind 
of leadership. In light of these facts the 
inertia of the American people is shocking. 


ManPower or Aim Power? 
(By Bruce Barton) 

As my friend Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky 
points out in his book, Air Power: Key to 
Survival, professional soldiers tend always to 
fight each new war with the strategy and 
weapons of the last. 

The United States and its Allies won World 
War II by invasion forces, landed under the 
protection of naval guns. So now, in the air 
age, our generals and admirals want more 
Navy and more millions of men to wade 
ashore and fight on land. 

The three departments of the military are 
jockeying for position, each demanding most 
men and most money. The result, says 
Major de Seversky, is the same as if three en- 
gineers were debating how to get our Armed 
Forces across a wide river. 

The first says, “I will build a ferry.” The 
second, “I will build a bridge.” The third, 
“I will dig a tunnel.” If we don’t look out, 
our economy will be bankrupt, and the en- 
emy will have won the war before any one of 
these projects is finishec. 

When I was in Congress we cheerfully vot- 
ed every dollar for national defense that the 
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Army and Navy asked. All of us assumed 
that the country was well protected, espe- 
cially in the air. Hadn't the Wrights invent- 
ed the airplane? Weren't our factories the 
biggest and most efficient in the world? 

It came to us with a terrible shock when 
we learned—first from Colonel Lindbergh— 
that we had only a few hundred planes, 
mostly obsolete, while Germany had thou- 
sands. 

Congress and all of us were shocked again 
when the war started in Korea. Billions and 
billions had been given to the Armed Forces 
in the preceding 5 years. What had they 
bought in the -vay of arms, ammunition, and 
ee of war? Seerningly almost noth- 
ng. 

Generals and admirals are brave men who 
have sworn to give their lives, if need be, for 
their country. They are entitled to our re- 
spect and gratitude. But before we give 
them universal military training, let them 
tell us whether they plan to win the next 
war with manpower or with air power. 


Ike and the Con Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 7, 1951: 


IkE AND THE CoN MEN 


Gen. Eisenhower has told the American 
people that they must send some divisions of 
foot soldiers to Europe but, he is careful to 
add, America will never be called upon to 
contribute more than a small fraction of the 
twtal ground force. 


BEFORE THE WAR 


Once upon a time Winston Churchill said, 
“Give us the tools and we will finish the job.” 
We gave him the tools but we finished the 
job, as Gen. Eisenhower should know better 
than any other man alive, for three quarters 
of the soldiers he commanded on the west- 
ern front were Americans. 

Before that the American people were told 
by their own Government that if they re- 
pealed the neutrality act we would avoid 
involvement in the war. The neutrality act 
was repealed and before long we were in the 
war. Likewise, the American people were 
told that if they adopted conscription and 
mobilized the National Guard we could stay 
out of war. Both measures were taken and 
we got into the war. Lend-lease was just 
another of the devices which would surely 
keep us out of war. 

Then, after the shooting stopped, came the 
British loan. Our people were solemnly 
promised that the loan would put Britain 
on her feet and assure the stability of Europe, 
but before the last of the $3,750,000,000 had 
been squandered it was apparent that Britain 
was in no better shape than before. Then 
it was the turn for aid to Greece and Turkey. 


AND AFTER 


Mr. Acheson assured Senator HIcKENLOOPER 
that the aid to Greece was not to be regarded 
as a precedent for loans to other European 
countries. Mr. Clayton said all other coun- 
tries’ requests for money would be handled 
by the International Bank and Export-Im- 
port Bank, thus avoiding any additional bur- 
den on the American taxpayers. Mr. Clayton 
said the Western European countries were 
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making great strides toward economic re- 
covery. The implication was that the loans 
to Greece and Turkey would complete the 
job of European rehabilitation. 

But it was only 3 months later, in January 
1948 that Secretary Marshall proposed the 
$17,000,000,000 Marshall plan, or ERP. In 
selling this project to Congress and the coun- 
try, General Marshall said that his scheme 
would spare the United States the necessity 
of becoming “an armed camp, regulated and 
controlled.” 

The Marshall plan billions were voted, but 
just 3 years later Congress was debating 
whether to draft all the boys at 18 or wait 
until they were 18 years and 6 months old; 
price control and wage control had been in- 
stituted; the demands of the military had 
absolute priority in all factories and nobody 
could think of any detail of “an armed camp, 
regulated and controlled” that had been 
overlooked by General Marshall, now Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Another witness on behalf of the Marshall 
plan was Secretary of the Army Royall. He 
told Congress what would happen if the 
Marshall plan were not adopted. He said 
Army and Air Force appropriations would 
have to be increased by $2,500,000,000. 

What's more, he said, the draft would have 
to be instituted. The Marshall plan was 
adopted but so, too, was the draft; and the 
military appropriations rose, not by the two 
and one-half billions which the Marshall 
plan was supposed to spare us, but by 
twenty-five billions, which is to say 10 times 
as much. 

Still another witness was Secretary of De- 
fense Forrestal, who said he did not want 
to leave with the committee “the impres- 
sion that we were hoping to spend this money 
to create a great concert of military force. 
That is, I think, illusory. You cannot de- 
pend upon that to provide us with security.” 

Perish the thought of a military alliance 
against communism, said this spokesman of 
the administration, but 6 months later the 
Vandenberg resolution, foreshadowing the 
North Atlantic alliance, had been rammed 
through the Senate and the following year 
came the treaty itself. 


THE UNITED STATES PAYS ALL BILLS 


General Bradley, testifying in behalf of the 
treaty, said it did not imply any expendi- 
ture but a few weeks later the appropriation 
Was declared to be a necessity. Mr. Acheson, 
in reply to Senator HICKENLOOPER’s now fa- 
mous question, said there was absolutely no 
expectation that American foot soldiers 
would be sent to Europe as a consequence on 
the pact, and now General Eisenhower says 
American foot soldiers are the heart of the 
matter. 

Anyone who wishes to go into the record in 
greater detail should read a couple of articles 
by Mr. William L. Neumann which were pub- 
lished in American Perspective, from which 
we have drawn some of the quotations given 
here. 

The moral, of course, is obvious. There is 
no slightest reason to believe General Eisen- 
hower when he now says that the American 
contribution will be relatively small. The 
only conclusion that anyone can draw from 
the unbroken record of bad faith and false 
promises by the principal spokesmen for this 
administration is that they are a pack of 
confidence men, wholly undeserving of be- 
lief. The token army they now talk about is 
the prelude to the huge army of Americans 
they intend to send into the colossal war they 
expect to fight. 

The only remedy lies in the adoption of 
the Wherry resolution which says that no 
American foot soldiers may be sent to 
Europe without specific authoriza.ion from 
Congress. 


Address of James B. Carey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following partial text 
of a speech by James B. Carey, secretary- 
treasurer of CIO and president of Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers, CIO, at the Ohio State 
Industrial Union Council, CIO, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, January 6, 1951: 


The world of 1951 is a world of uncer- 
tainty, of fear, of horrible danger, of treach- 
ery, of bravery. It is a year in which no one 
knows what the next months will bring, 
whether it be hope or gloom, or despair, or 
confidence, or life or death. Right now we 
have no way of knowing how far Russia’s 
greed for power over men’s minds and bodies 
will carry it. We have no way of knowing 
whether December 31, 1951, will see Soviet 
locusts eating up most of Asia and all of 
Europe—two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion—or whether by some means, military or 
moral, Moscow will have lost or withdrawn 
its grand strategy. 

The world will have to decide this year. 
There is no more time for equivocation; 
there is very little time for let’s-make- 
another-appeal, no more time for anything 
but action. If we can prove to Russia that 
real peace pays, maybe Russia will learn the 
facts of life the hard way. If that succeeds 
quickly, we can really build a world bulwark 
of peace that no one could break. 

As I appear here today, I want to talk 
about the dangers that are ours, and what 
I think is the road to take to prevent a crush- 
ing defeat for the free world we love. I 
want to focus your attention on what are 
the roles and responsibilities for govern- 
ment, for business, for labor in this struggle. 
I want to talk about you and me, about yours 
and mine. 

It seems clear that we are all in this 
struggle together. If we lose to communism, 
capitalism is done for, free enterprise will 
vanish, there will be no free farmers, small 
business will become part of the Soviet ma- 
chine, and instead of free labor there will 
be the kind of slave labor we now see in 
Eastern Europe and in China. There will 
be no difference between Democrats and 
Republicans in the Communist concentra- 
tion camps, and the same bullets of the firing 
squads will kill Hoover and Acheson, 

But America is coming to the parting of the 
ways on the question of how our freedom is 
to be preserved. There are two roads pointed 
out to us, and we will have to choose be- 
tween them. 

But they are completely opposite roads. 
By one road we can defeat Communist ag- 
gression, maintain and expand the free world 
and realize the blessings of not only liberty 
but also a higher standard of living for our- 
selves and hundreds of millions of others. 

By the second road, we will at best main- 
tain in America an armed camp that will 
steadily degenerate into a semi-Fascist state, 
that will resemble more and more the dic- 
tatorship that we are trying to defeat. 

What are these two roads open to us? 

First, there is the road proposed by 
the McCormick-Hearst-McCarthy Taft-Hoov- 
er Dixiecrat axis. This group proposes in ef- 
fect that we abandon our democratic friends 
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throughout the world as being “unreliable”; 
that we hold onto the only “reliable” fighters 
against Communist such as Franco, Chiang 
Kai-shek, the Emperor of Indochina, and 
others of that like and that we pull back 
to our shores and go into our storm cellars. 

By whatever name this is called, whether 
it is Tarr’s “reexamination” or Hoover's 
isolationism, the theory is the same. This 
group feels that it is hopeless to try to de- 
fend democratic Britain and France, social 
democratic Norway or Switzerland, or Italy. 
We can only fight when America itself is in- 
vaded. Otherwise let the rest of the world 
go hang. 

Now this theory is not new. The same 
people who advance it now in fighting Com- 
munism advanced it in 1940 when the issue 
was fighting Nazi-Fascism. You remember 
the America First group, whose political 
leaders were the same people, the Tafts, Mc- 
Cormick, Hearst, Hoover and whose big busi- 
ness backers supplied millions of dollars for 
propaganda. When Britain was fighting alone 
for democracy these “brave men” of the 
America First group wanted to abandon her 
and abandon Europe, They had no stomach 
to fight for democracy. It was too expensive. 
Here is what your own Senator Tart said in 
1940 after France had been overrun and 
Britain was staggering under the blitz. 

“I do not know what the Germans may 
do, and no one knows what they may do 
until they are freed from the present war 
and have an opportunity to show. When 
they do, we can adopt the same methods, 
We can take the same steps that may be 
necessary to meet the particular kind of 
German blitzkrieg, if there is such a blitz- 
krieg, at the time we find out what it is.” 

In plain English this outstanding state- 
mean meant—‘“Let the Nazis win the war 
and then if they attack us, we'll figure out 
what to do.” 

Isn't that exactly what Tart is saying today 
in the fight against communism? 

At that same time, in 1940 and 1941 when 
Roosevelt was trying to get this Nation to 
rearm, the big industrialists said we did not 
need to have more steel, more copper, more 
aluminum. They wanted business as usual, 
and profits as usual. It was organized labor 
that went out and demanded that this Na- 
tion mobilize to meet the Nazi challenge. 

The policy of these reactionaries, the 
ones who always cry “free enterprise” and 
“democracy” was one of defeatism when it 
came to a showdown. They had no con- 
fidence in democracy or freedom. They were 
willing to throw in the sponge. 

Today, they are pursuing the same poli- 
cies. While the McCarthys, Tafts, Hoovers, 
McCormicks, Hearsts, beat their breasts in 
denouncing Communism in the State De- 
partment or on the radio and demand purges, 
when it comes to really fighting communism 
they want to throw in the sponge, retire to 
our storm cellars here. 

Isolationism and communism are allies 
today just as isolationism and fascism were 
allies just 10 years ago, in 1940 and 1941. 
To a few naive souls it may still sound ex- 
treme to link Senator Taft, Herbert Hoover, 
and Colonel McCormick—supposedly relent- 
less foes of communism—with the Kremlin's 
scheme for world conquest. 

Nevertheless, wittingly or unwittingly, the 
Tafts and the Hoovers are as much in part- 
nership with Joseph Stalin today as they 
were with Hitler and Mussolini a decade 
ago. 

How? To begin with, not even an expert 
today can tell the difference between the 
Chicago Tribune's editorial policy and the 
editorial policy of the Communist. Daily 
Worker, Since the invasion of the Republic 
of South Korea last June both papers have 
screamed incessantly for the withdrawal of 
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American troops from Korea. Both papers 
have demanded that American troops be 
pulled out of Asia and out of Europe. Both 

have declared, in effect, that both 
continents should be turned over to the 
tender mefcies of Russian totalitarianism. 
Both papers constantly attacked and under- 
mined every major decision and action under- 
taken by the United Nations. 

There are other ways in which the Taft- 
Hoover-McCormick axis serves the Kremlin. 
These American isolationists today demand 
exactly what they demanded in 1940 and 
1941—that this country retire behind its two 
oceans, that it turn itself into a kind of 
“Gibraltar,” completely surrounded by a 
hostile world. 

Stalin himself couldn't ask for more. He 
couldn't ask for a more gratifying surrender 
than for the United States to abandon the 
democratic nations of Europe and desert the 
nations of Asia where democracy is begin- 
ning to move forward for the first time. We 
would be handing over to Stalin’s slave- 
labor machine countless millions of men and 
women and giving him, by default, the price- 
less natural resources of two continents to 
strengthen his war-making ability. 

Is it any wonder that even the Nation’s 
outstanding Republican newspaper, the New 
York Herald Tribune, can’t even call this 
madness “isolationism.” The Herald Tribune 
flatly terms it “retreatism.” 

I tell you as earnestly as I can: there is no 
place in this world today—this world of the 
atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb—where 
we can hide from totalitarianism. Neither 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans nor the North 
Pole are barriers. 

We can no longer mince words or insist 
on the niceties of etiquette when our Na- 
tion’s future is at stake, when democracy 
everywhere is in desperate danger. We have 
got to see and state it openly that those men 
who advocate our giving up our allies in 
this life-and-death struggle are virtual 
traitors. Jsolationism today is commu- 
nism’s fifth column. Isolationism is as 
much our enemy as the communism it 
serves. Our own safety as a nation and the 
establishment of democracy and peace 
throughout the world depend on repudia- 
tion of everything that tht Tafts, the 
Hoovers, and the McCormicks stand for. 
We must, for our own salvation and for the 
world’s salvation, wipe out the poisonous 
illusion that we can survive without friends 


What would happen in America as a result 
of successful isolationism? 
I think we already see the signs of it—I 


1, They will try to convert America into 
an armed camp for an indefinite period 
while the Communists nibble away at the 
Western Hemisphere—at Canada, South 
America, the West Indies. 

2. They will use this situation they have 


I say this is a possible road. You may say 
that some of those who want to take us down 
that road don't believe in dictatorship. That 
may be true. But if we all end up in a 
Communist concentration camp or before a 
firing squad, will it make any difference to 
us whether Tarr or McCartHy was only an 
ignorant fool and not a scheming Fascist? 

What is the second possible road that we 
can take in this decisive year of 1951? That 
road is the road of fellowship with the demo- 
cratic world, realizing that we are all in a 
state of siege, and it’s a matter of all for one 
and one for all. As freemen we all survive 
or perish together. 

This means that we recognize that Europe, 
having gone through two devastating wars, is 
mortally afraid of a third, so instead of being 
impatient and dictatorial, we work with the 
free people of Europe in real comradeship 
and understanding. We let the people of 
Europe and of free Asia know that we will 
not only share military defense with them 
but also the possibilities of decent living 
standards. We make clear that this is not 
a fight between the philosophy of commu- 
nism and capitalism, but between democ- 
racy and dictatorship. 

We let them know that to the extent of our 
ability we will join with them to prevent a 
Communist aggression and will not desert 
them. 

We let them know that America does not 
want to dictate but to be at one with them 
in partnership and comradeship. 

This means that in America we will not 
only keep our freedoms but expand them. 
We will sacrifice in proportion to ability to 
do it. We will expand our industrial capac- 
ity because we have confidence that now and 
after this emergency there will be an un- 
limited market for the comforts and de- 
cencies of life. 

We will make America a show place of 
democratic and civil rights because we are 
not afraid of the loyalty of Americans to 
freedom. 

In this struggle that lies ahead, it will not 
be the McCarthys, the Hoovers, the Tafts, the 
McCormicks, who will he in the front lines 
in fighting communism. No, as always, it 
will be organized labor. For we have’ been 
fighting communi:m all over the world for 
30 years, and it is the ICPTU that today is 
the first line of defense for democracy. It 
is strange and ironic, that the press is will- 
ing t play up these Tafts and McCarthys, 
yet it is labor who stands on the firing lines 
day after day, repelling the Communist on- 
slaught. 

It is an ironic and perhaps tragic thing 
that despite Tarr’s 10 years of complete 
blindness, first before the Nazi menace and 
now before the Communist menace, the 
press of this State of Ohio went all out for 
him. In its blind antagonism to liberalism 
and labor, the press of this State was willing 
to court disaster to the Nation by having 
men like Tarr in our national leadership. 

It is a strange and ironic thing that these 
big business corporations who yell about 
communism in. Washington refuse to join 
the struggle against Communists unless they 
are guaranteed their enormous profits. The 
newspapers the other day said that United 
States Steel is building a $400,000,000 steel 
plant to expand production. But United 
States Steel only agreed to do that after the 


of taxes that it will save. The company will 

actually pay only one-fourth of the cost and 

it will completely own the plant. The same 

with regard to Alcoa in alumi- 

monopolistic copper com- 

last week end the congres- 

the way our defense is being 

up by the refusal of the monopolistic 

ternational Nickel Co. to expand nickel 
production. 


It is a strange and ironic thing that these 
big business corporations like General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, and International Har- 
vester cannot only continue to do business 
with Communist unions but even try to pit 
Communist and anti-Communist unions 
against each other. Yet these corporations 
beat their breasts about the danger to free 
enterprise and the American way of life. 

And when I go to the Munitions Board to 
propose that defense contracts not be 
granted to plants where there are Communist 
unions, these great patriotic American cor- 
porations and the patriotic American press 
remain silent. 

What is the difference between having the 
GE plant in Schenectady, whose union is run 
by Communists, than having the same plant 
located in Stalingrad where Communists are 
also in control? 

We in labor have a tremendous job to 
do in this year 1951. We have got to make 
clear to the American people the two roads 
that they can travel and the dangers to them 
if they travel the road of isolationism and 
reaction. We must educate them on the 
real way to fight communism, with arms, 
with ideas, with economic aid. We must 
show that it is fatal to appease dictatorship 
in Europe and Asia—since the more conces- 
sions we feed to it, the stronger it gets and 
the weaker we get. 

We have got to show likewise that it is 
fatal to feed reaction with concessions here, 
because the more we feed it the stronger it 
becomes and the weaker the forces of lib- 
eralism and freedom become. 

We have got to demonstrate to all con- 
cerned, that the fight against communism by 
this Government cannot succeed if it is sim- 
ply led by men from big business. There 
must be, in places of equality with them, 
leaders of American labor, directing the 
strategy, the policies, the operations of this 
vast operation freedom. 

Already much damage has been done to 
our cause abroad by not having men from 
labor in the top policy and operating parts 
of our defense drive. 

We have got to realize that the fight for 
civil liberties, the rights of labor, decent 
living standards, equality of sacrifice at home 
is a necessary part of the fight against dic- 
tatorship and aggression abroad. We can 
only remain free in the world by being free 
at home. All free American labor, through 
the united labor committee, has presented 
its program to President Truman. On that 
program we can go to the American people, 
and to the people of the world. 

We have got to show the American people, 
despite the lies told about labor in the last 
election, that we have no interests that are 
separate and apart from the welfare of our 
country and its people. We have got to show 
by our actions and our educational work 
that, as in the whole history of our country, 
it has been organized labor that has led the 
way in this struggle for a better democracy. 
And today we are prepared again. We want 
to unite with all men and women of good will 
no matter whether they be Republicans or 
Democrats, business men or farmers, lawyers 
or doctors. 


Blind or Brazen? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great newspapers in our country is the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat. I will frank- 
ly state that it is more Republican than 
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Democratic, but regardless of our polit- 
ical beliefs or religious feelings I want to 
insert this article which will appeal to all 
sane thinking Americans: 

BLIND oR BRAZEN? 


The President has revealed to Congressmen 
his plan for a $16,500,000,000 tax boost, the 
heaviest demand ever made in the history of 
the United States. He calls this program 
essential for defense. Actually it embraces 
not only defense needs but his whole fat 
galaxy of social nostrums and Fair Deal 
whimsies. 

No intelligent American fails to recognize 
that great sums must be spent for rearma- 
ment. If Soviet imperialism is to be checked 
short of war, it seems possible to accomplish 
only by matching might. We ought to foot 
the bill for our mobilization on a pay-as-we- 
go basis, or as nearly so as possible. 

But Mr. Truman’s budget and tax pro- 
posals pay scarcely any attention to slashing 
nondefense expenditures. His few gestures 
toward economy are thin lip service. He 
fools no one and probably doesn’t intend to. 

Senator Byrp, the capital’s most outstand- 
ing champion of sound fiscal policy, has writ- 
ten the White House urging a cut in non- 
defense costs of more than $7,000,000,000. 
He analyzed the budget and showed specific 
categories where the cuts could be made. If 
his advice were followed, less than $10,000,- 
000,000 more in tax levies would be necessary 
to put defense on a cash basis. 

The President’s comment was that Sena- 
tor Byrp doesn’t know very much about the 
Federal budget. 

The Senator has been studying budgets, 
taxation and spending habits of the Federal 
Government for decades. He is probably the 
best informed man on the subject since 
Carter Glass. Yet he is blandly ignored and 
disparaged by the White House. 

Mr. Byrrp’s recommendations are not polit- 
ically rartisan; ho is a Democrat. They are 
not impractical. He would increase budget 
allotments for price-wage control, labor 
training, allocation agencies and revenue 
collection. But he demands a slash in such 
purely domestic schedules as farm supports, 
aid to education, public housing save for 
defense workers, the vast public works, high- 
ways and airport bounties. He wants to call 
a sharp halt to such Truman panaceas as 
the Brannan plan, lush Federal supports for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, for so- 
cialized medicine, and aid to education. 

The gigantic defense production program 
is going to give jobs to anyone who can do a 
day’s work. We soon will face a labor short- 
age. This means social security spending can 
easily be curtailed. It should be. 

Certainly the Nation faces bigger taxes. 
But they should be held to a minimum of 
necessity. The President has no such atti- 
tude of mind. He has larded his budget with 
every scheme and program dreamed up since 
he has been in the White House. Now these 
conceits are called defense projects. This 
is cloaking politics under a defense mantle. 
The guise should fool no one. 

The President’s demands will force people 
of the Nation to shoulder the greatest tax 
burden in our history. He insists on sacrifice 
for everybody—but the Government. 

This refusal to accept the grim require- 
ment for shearing economy in nondefense 
spending ought to meet with militant revolt 
of Congress. There would be no politics in a 
hard-boiled cut of lavish domestic expendi- 
ture. It is a simple, portentous matter of 
economics. Defense costs may continue at 
mountainous figures for 2, 3, 5, or 10 years. 
Unless Government carves out waste and 
experiment and nonessential drains, the 
Nation can be smashed in the Kremlin’s war 
of economic attrition. 

The President's failure vo recognize the 
danger and retrench indicates either blind- 
ness or a brazen disregard of fiscai sanity. 


What if Korea Were Germany? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence from the Washington 
Evening Star of February 5, 1951: 


WHat IF Korea Were GERMANY?—LONDON 
EcoONOMIST PoKEs FUN AT BRITISH POLICY 
BY SPECULATING ON REACTION TO ATTACK IN 
WEsT 

(By David Lawrence) 


Many people here have had a good laugh 
over an article in the London Economist 
twitting the British Government on its re- 
cent tactics in the UN in connection with 
the Korean situation. It is in the form of 
@n imaginary dispatch dated about a year 
hence—January 22, 1952—from a British 
correspondent at Lake Success. It reads as 
follows: 

“Since the withdrawal of the United Na- 
tions forces from Bonn, opinion in the As- 
sembly has been veering in favor of the 
American view that it is necessary to aban- 
don Germany altogether in order to restore 
peace in Europe. The British delegate, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, has, indeed, continued to 
press for the condemnation of Russia as an 
aggressor, arguing that the whole purpose of 
the United Nations would be stultified if 
the Assembly refused to stigmatize the Rus- 
sian invasion of West Germany as an 
aggression. 

“The American delegate, Mr. Warren Aus- 
tin, however, is urging caution. He main- 
tains that hasty action would not be in the 
interest of peace and that time is needed to 
study the latest Russian counterproposals, 
which should be given the most careful 
consideration. 

“The proposal of the United Nations Polit- 
ical Committee for a cease-fire in Germany, 
to be followed by a meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, was rejected by Russia, 
who insisted that Russian basic terms for 
a settlement must be accepted before the 
victorious Russian volunteers could be ad- 
vised to desist from their offensive. 

“The Russian demand is that all foreign 
troops must be withdrawn from Germany 
and that the internal affairs of Germany 
must be settled by the Germans themselves; 
as all German politicians who have not either 
escaped across the Rhine or joined the Com- 
munists have now been shot, Moscow is con- 
fident that Herr Ulbright will be able to han- 
dle the situation with difficulty. The Rus- 
sians are willing to accept the proposal for 
a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
on condition that representatives of Italy, 
Iraq, and Mongolia are added to it and that 
the conference is held in Leningrad. 

“The British Army having suffered 50,000 
casualties in the fighting in Germany, Brit- 
ish public opinion is in a somewhat excitable 
mood and the Government is being sharply 
criticized by the opposition for the ineffec- 
tiveness of its European policy. The Prime 
Minister has pointed out that the RAF can- 
not be used for bombing beyond the bound- 
ary of the British zone without a decision 
of the United Nations, but he has promised 
to do all he can to get the United Nations to 
declare Russia an aggressor, even though it 
is generally recognized that no sanctions are 
likely to be imposed. 

“Opinion in well-informed circles in Wash- 
ington, however, is that America must be 
wary of being drawn into an extension of 
hostilities; it is felt that the British are 
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liable to be headstrong in their reactions to 
events in Europe and that their old im- 
perial traditions are making them unduly 
bellicose. The State Department has not yet 
abandoned its hope of detaching Russia from 
China, and deprecates any policy which 
might have the effect of driving Stalin into 
the arms of Mao. 

“Senator Bebop has made an important 
speech at Cincinnati, in which he warned the 
American people against allowing American 
troops to be tied up in Europe when there 
was such a serious danger of a Russo- 
Chinese attack on Alaska, Japan, and the 
Philippines. He said it was very unfortunate 
that nobody seemed to be able to exercise any 
control over General Eisenhower, who had 
evidently underestimated the prospects of 
Russian intervention when he pursued the 
East German invaders back across the zonal 
boundary. Everything should be done to 
restore peace as quickly as possible, so that 
there should be no damage to the old friend- 
ship between the Russian and American 
peoples. The Russians, he declared, were 
a@ proud people who would not long be sub- 
servient to the mandarins of the forbidden 
city. 

“A deep impression has also been made by 
an address delivered to the Foreign Policy 
Association by Mr. John K. Poffenheimer of 
Adriatic Exports, Inc., who told his audience 
that he had been doing excellent business in 
trade from Trieste behind the iron curtain 
and that, if only America would do nothing 
to interfere with Russian expansion, there 
was no reason why this trade should not go 
on for a few years longer. He said that com- 
munism in Europe could not be stopped by 
force, and the sooner Britain realized this, 
the better. 

“The Indian Prime Minister has also given 
a@ press conference in Mexico opposing the 
idea of declaring Russia an aggressor. The 
Russians, he said, had suffered great humili- 
ations in the period before Peter the Great, 
and naturally it would take them a long 
time to get over it; they were very sensitive 
to criticism and, if they were to be branded 
as aggressors simply because they had com- 
mitted an act of aggression, it might spoil the 
chances of peaceful negotiation. The Indian 
delegation in the Assembly has been taking 
@ similar line with the support of the bloc 
of Asian and Arab countries. 

“The latest news from Germany is that the 
Russians have crossed the Rhine on a broad 
front and that an armored spearhead has 
penetrated into Aachen. The Political Com- 
mittee of the Assembly has today voted for an 
adjournment to consider Mr. Vishinsky’s 
clarification of the Russian terms for a cease 
fire. Sir Gladwyn Jebb strongly opposed the 
adjournment, declaring that the new Rus- 
sian statement was a transparent attempt 
to divide the free world and delay the exercise 
of the Pacific functions of the United Na- 
tions. Mr. Warren Austin, however, urged 
that delegates must have time to consult 
their governments about the ‘new situation’ 
and said that in the opinion of his Govern- 
ment the United Nations ‘should not at this 
stage take a new and important decision.’ ” 


The Chickens Are Coming Home To Roost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. NORRIS POULSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the 


great “do-good” attitude of the New 
Deal in attempting to do everything for 
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the rest of the world at the expense of 
the United States is now bearing fruit in 
the form of vinegar. We are now be- 
ginning to pay the price. 

Let’s take the case of manganese. Sev- 
eral years ago representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Mines and other experts in this 
country appeared before the Mines and 
Mining Subcommittee of the Public 
Lands Committee in executive session 
and told us that manganese was a stra- 
tegic material of which there was a great 
shortage in this country. We were told 
that while we had an unlimited supply 
of low-grade manganese, and that it 
would produce steel with only 70 percent 
of the efficiency of the steel today, that 

could be developed and meth- 
ods of manufacture devised to utilize this 
low-grade manganese and still produce 
top-grade steel. This, of course, would 
mean that we would either have to place 
a tariff on manganese to help our man- 
ganese industry during this period, or 
else subsidize the cost outright. 

Of course, the “do-gooders” could not 
think of putting on a tariff and the 
President vetoed all the bills we had per- 
taining to a subsidy, and the adminis- 
tration, at the direction of the President, 
blocked in the various committees any 
attempts to subsidize mining interests. 

Now, let us see where we are getting 
manganese. We were getting approxi- 
mately one-third from Russia and any- 
one with any common sense could see 
that Russia, knowing our position, would 
sell it to us at such a low price that we 
could not possibly develop our own man- 
ganese and compete with her price. 
Then, when we get into the tough spot 
in which we are today, Russia cuts off 
the supply. 

Our other source of supply is India 
and, of course, we all know India’s weak- 
ness. she wants our. 2,000,000 tons of 
wheat but will do nothing for us. The 
third source of supply is Africa. ‘ 

Just see how dumb we have been. 

Foolishly I have supported this legis- 
lation in the past, but now I am going 
to start thinking about my own country 
first, whether the administration does or 
not. I intend to vote for all the amend- 
ments and then vote against the bill. 


Where Credit Is Due 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1951 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 


Behind the Secretary’s action of clos- 
ing our ports to Russian canned crab 
lies the work of one Congressman, Rus- 
SELL V. Mack, of Washington. Our col- 
league, Mr. Mack, insistently and persist- 
ently for the past year has been carrying 
on a fighting campaign against the im- 
portation of this Russian crab meat. 

Of Mr. Macx’s efforts to stop these crab 
imports the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
one of the largest papers in the Pacific 
Northwest, recently said editorially: 

Where Crepit Is Due 

The entire American crabmeat industry 
will benefit from the recent Treasury De- 
partment order forbidding imports of Rus- 
sian crab meat into the United States on the 
ground that it is produced by use of forced 
convict and indentured labor. 

Let it be remembered for the record that 
two men from this State are entitled to all 
the credit for this. 

They are Mr. Ray Webb, of Westport, 
spokesman for the crab fishermen of Wash- 
ington, and Co an RussELL V. Mack. 

Mr. Webb called the Post-Intelligencer’s 
attention more than a year ago to the unfair 
competition to which Washington crab fisner- 
men and packers were being subjected by 
Russian imports, dumped at prices which 
Americans could not afford to meet. 

As soon as Congressman Mack learned of 
the matter through the Post-Intelligencer 
he took it up on the floor of the House. 

Congressman Ma&Ack’s fight undoubtedly 
was responsible for the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s action—as prior to that time protests 
from the American crab-meat industry had 
apparently fallen on deaf ears. 


But, Mr. Mécx has not been satisfied 
with just stopping Russian crab meat 
imports. He says the importation of 
Russian canned crab is just a symbol of 
the far more extensive and dangerous 
practice of American citizens trading 
with the enemy. 

In a recent speech Mr. Mack pointed 
out that in the first 10 months of 1950 
that Britain, France, and Belgium sold 
Russia and her allies more than $200,- 
000,000 of such war goods as iron, steel, 
copper, lead, zinc, rubber, ball bearings, 
automobile trucks, barbed wire, and such 
similar products. 

Mr. Mack said we ought to demand 
that our so-called allies stop this kind 
of trading with the enemy. We cannot, 
however, very effectively, Mr. Mack 
rightly says, demand that our allies stop 
trading with the enemy until we, the 
United States, ourselves stop trading 
with the enemy. 

Mr. Macx in his recent speech pointed 
out that the United States, in the first 
10 months of 1950, bought more than 
$36,000,000 in goods from Russia and sold 
her less than $600,000 in goods during 
that same period. 

“In other words,” Mr. Mack said, “we 
have been supplying Russia about $3,- 
000,000 of American money monthly 
which Russia has employed to buy war 
goods in other countries. If we want 
other countries to quit selling war sup- 
plies to Russia and her satellites,” Mr. 
Mack correctly argues, “we, the United 
States, must stop supplying Russia with 
the money to pay for the war goods she 
is buying from our allies.” 

Concerning Mr. Macx’s activities in 
behalf of the United States trading with 
the enemy, the San Diego Union, San 
Diego, Calif., recently said editorially: 


«< 
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We Never Learn 

Representative Mack of Washington 
makes a point when he says that the United 
States should quit trading with the enemy 
before .asKing other nations to do so. He 
told his colleagues that in the first 10 months 
of 1950 we imported $36,344,398 in gooas 
from Russia, while in the same period we 
sold her only $563,396 worth. By this proc- 
ess, as Representative Mack observes, we 
are cupplying the Russians some 3,000,000 
United States dollars per month—dcollars 
which cussia spends to buy war goods from 
our so-called good friends, Britain, France, 
and Belgium. 

Russia has many things we need, but she 
also has some things we don’t need, such as 
furs which compete with our own fur grow- 
ers’ products, with disastrous effects in many 
cases. We also have goods that the Russians 
need but they choose to get them elsewhere— 
mostly from the satellites. 

Senator O’Conor, of Maryland, lately ex- 
posed the fact that Americans up to quite 
recently were shipping oil and used tires to 
Red China and large quantities of steel, 
aluminum, and copper to Russia. We never 
seem to learn. 


Prevent Rail Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, three of 
my sisters married railroad men—con- 
ductors and brakemen. I happen to 
have a brother who is chief personnel 
officer of that same railroad, so I get all 
arguments, pro and con. 

Regardless of what we think, I in- 
clude, without endorsing everything, the 
following editorial from the Washington 
Daily News of February 7, 1951: 

PREVENT RAIL STRIKES 


This country must find a way to prevent 
railroad strikes. 

In peacetime or wartime such strikes are 
intolerable. Railway labor cannot fight out 
its controversies with railway managements 
without hurting millions of innocent by- 
standers and gravely endangering the whole 
Nation. 

Most of the yardmen who took part in the 
“sick strikes” have gone back to work in 
response to Defense Mobilizer Wilson's ap- 
peal to their patriotism. 

The damage they have done cannot soon 
be repaired. The public anger they have 
aroused is inspiring demands for law to 
draft strikers into the Army, or to compel 
arbitration, or to authorize other drastic 
measures. 

Their controversy with the railroads is 
still unsettled. 

Senator Morse, of Oregon, urges President 
Truman to settle it by using his war powers 
and calling on unions and management to 
accept the decision of an arbitrator ap- 
pointed by the President. 

That might insure temporary peace on the 
railroads. It might produce an approxima- 
tion of justice. But it is not a good plan, 
because it calls for more personal interven- 
tion by the President, wheras the need is for 
less. 

Por 15 years this country did have a way 
to prevent railroad strikes. 

That way was provided by the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926, a law sponsored by the 
railroad unions. 
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Strikes were not forbidden. There was 
no compulsory arbitration. The law created 
good machinery for conciliation and media- 
tion, which helped to settle a large ma- 
jority of controversies. Those not thus set- 
tled were submitted to able fact-finding 
boards, appointed by the President. The 
recommendations of such boards were not 
binding. There was no power to enforce 
them except the power of public opinion. 

Both sides often complained about the 
board’s recommendations. But both sides 
customarily accepted them. Labor, man- 
agement and the public were spared the eco- 
nomic loss and punishment of strikes. 

The Railway Labor Act still is on the books 
but most of its effectiveness is gone, de- 
stroyed since 1941 when President Roosevelt 
first intervened to help strike-threatening 
unions get more than his own appointees to 
a fact-finding board had recommended. 

Time after time since then, railroad unions 
have rejected conciliation, mediation and 
fact-finding recommendations, and carried 
their cases to the White House, seeking and 
too often getting Presidential intervention. 

The ruin of a good law by bad administra- 
tion and political interference, started under 
Mr. Roosevelt, has continued under Mr. 
Truman. 

The fine machinery erected by the Railroad 
Labor Act has all but broken down. It has 
pecome aimost impossible to persuade enough 
able, fair, experienced men to help operate 
that machinery. 

Yet the principles of the Railway Labor 
Act are still sound. 

What the country needs is not stern new 
laws to forbid strikes or to punish strikers, 
but a return to those sound principles. 

The way that prevented railroad strikes for 
15 years can prevent them again—not to the 
complete satisfaction of either labor or man- 
agement but with happier results for all con- 
cerned than the last 10 years have produced. 

Root politics and incompetence out of the 
operation of this law. Put ability and in- 
tegrity back in. Encourage and help the 
railroad unions and their members to recover 
the keen sense of public responsibility they 
once displayed in such great measure. Help 
them to regain public confidence and gain 
public determination that, because they must 
not strike, they must be fairly treated. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
simple far-off days of 1934, the American 
people, tired of the arguments and 
squabbling in open congressional debate 
on the fixing of tariffs. They decided to 
turn tariff-making over to the President. 
They imagined he and his aids would 
sit down in an atmosphere of pure con- 
templation and study proposed tariffs 
with an eye single to the public good. 

Since then Congress and the public has 
not known what was happening under 
executive control of tariff-making. 
Strangely enough it turned up in the 
State Departments. Its one-man gov- 
ernment is shrouded in mystery. 

Our colleagues are now telling us the 
full story of how our American indus- 
tries have been injured by one-man 


State Department tariff agreements. As 
the complaints grew our guides and 
mentors in the State Department said 
that a few industries might suffer but 
it was all for the general good. They 
promised that their program would 
bring about one economic world of 
peace-loving nations, all trading freely 
with each other. So the traditional 
American concept that an individual 
American has rights even against the 
Government or the world of nations was 
scrapped for State Department concepts 
of the general good. 

Today we see that the State Depart- 
ment’s one economic world has failed as 
dismally as their one political world. We 
see the collapse of their peace program 
in the Asian debacle, but we must recog- 
nize the similar collapse of their world 
economic Utopia. Never in all history 
have so many restrictions been put on 
foreign trade as we have seen since the 
State Department took over manage- 
ment of foreign trade from Congress, 
By quotas, bilateral agreements, State 
monopolies, import licensing, and tink- 
ering with the value of the currency, 
other nations have been closing their 
gates while we were opening ours wide 
to all comers. There was no such thing 
as reciprocal trade. It was all one way 
against us. 

At home we found that the innocent- 
appearing plan for freeing world trade 
had somehow changed into a purely so- 
cialistic scheme for government control 
of all foreign transactions. The sinister 
result of this high-sounding word “re- 
ciprocal” now appears. The Soviet 
Union has been one of the principal one- 
sided beneficiaries. We got nothing in 
return. When the U. S. S. R. sold to us 
cheap furs and crab meat produced with 
slave labor over our lowered tariff walls, 
what did she take from us in exchange? 
She bought machine tools, chemicals, oil, 
and other products for her war industries 
to make the equipment now being used 
against our men in Korea. Or she took 
gold for her fifth column operating 
within our midst. Besides, she threw out 
of work our laborers in fur and fishing. 

Now as the criticisms mount, the pro- 
ponents of this program say the plan is 
good, but it has been badly administered, 
They will fix it directly. It is time we 
stopped being fooled. A bad law, which 
gives arbitrary power to one man, is not 
ever well administered. The reciprocal 
trade-agreements program is badly ad- 
ministered because it is in the nature of 
one-man government to be badly admin- 
istered. Such government is carried on 
in the interests of the one man in power, 
and the advisers, toadies, and secret 
rivals who surround him. It becomes 
ridiculous, too. It appears that he let 
10,000 carloads—or 10,000,000 bushels— 
of potatoes in from Canada free from 
tariffs. At the same time the Govern- 
ment burned 10,000 carloads of Maine 
surplus potatoes and charged it all to the 
taxpayers, 

That is why congresses and parlia- 
ments were invented in the first place, 
to make one-man rule of special favors 
and corruption impossible. Americans 
once knew exactly what kind of gov- 
ernment they would get if they let one 
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man or a few men with absolute power 
fix taxes and tariffs and do as they 
pleased about matters vital to the Na- 
tion. They fought a revolutionary war 
about it, 

Let us, before it is too late, correct the 
same evil. Let us say: We will no longer 
tolerate one-man tariff making. He 
shall not.determine what industries are 
to live or die, what workers must learn 
a new trade or leave home. Under the 
law as amended he still has power to de- 
cide which sections of our country will 
have a windfall and which will be threat- 
ened with decay. Thus he determines 
the fate of industries vital to our na- 
tional defense. 

Tariffs are laws. They are not the 
business of the President or his advisers. 
They are the business of Congress, the 
representatives of the people. 

When Congress voted the first recip- 
rocal trade agreements bill it surren- 
dered that vital principle. Congress 
gave the Executive its legislative power. 

Let us do less talking about the mis- 
takes of the Executive. Let us face our 
own mistakes. Logrolling is bad, but 
it is out in the open, and every interest 
is represented. Executive logrolling is 
hidden in dark places, and no interest 
is represented unless it can pay for fa- 
vors with thousands of votes. The in- 
trigues that go on in the depths. of one- 
man government do far more damage 
to the Nation than the worst evils in 
Congress where the citizens can see them 
and correct them. 

Let us for once boldly announce that 
we have faith in lawmaking by the Con- 
gress. Let us decide now that we are 
done with lawmaking by one-man gov- 
ernment. He promised us peace through 
reciprocal trade. He brought us war and 
lost our trade. Let us decide we do not 
want Executive control of our tariff or 
taxes or wars. 

The American Congress is about ready 
to make the laws, and tell the Executive 
to obey them. 


Mr. Truman’s Vicious Tax Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, Thomas 
Jefferson once said that the power to tax 
is the power to destroy. 

This is as true today as it was when 
Jefferson uttered his words, and, of 
course, we all know that Jefferson 
founded the Democratic Party and that 
Franklin Roosevelt dumbfounded it, but 
I am happy to include the following ar- 
ticle which recently appeared in the 
Washington Times-Herald: 

Mr. TRUMAN’s Viclous. Tax PROGRAM 

Congress should wholly disregard Mr. Tru- 
man’s tax proposals. 

They are vicious in that they will put a 
premium on loafing and waste at a time 
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when the country is supposed to need greater 
output; and they are silly because they will 
raise far more money than the Government 
really needs. 

TRIMMED TO WHOSE BONE? 


Mr. Truman says he must have all this 
additional money, most of it to come from 
higher income taxes, because he can't cut 

below the seventy-one and one-half 
billion set forth in his budget. He was 
vehement about that when some Republican 
Congressmen asked him whether he didn’t 
think some economies were possible. He 
said they weren't. He said the budget was 
trimmed to the bone. 

Of course it isn’t, either on the civilian or 
on the military side. 

So far as civilian spending goes, Mr. Tru- 
man hasn’t recommended even a cut in his 
own vastly excessive personal expense ac- 
counts that he gets tax free. He hasn’t 
called for a suspension of all reclamation 
schemes and money-wasting river and har- 
bor improvements. 

He hasn’t called for an end to all farm 
subsidies. He hasn't taken politics out of the 
post office. He hasn't insisted that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration cease giving service to 
gold bricks, but instead has allowed the arch 
enemy of the gold bricks, Dr. Magnuson, to be 
fired 


Mr. Truman won’t cut the routine expendi- 
tures of Government back to the already 
fantastically extravagant level established by 
Mr. Roosevelt. 


BILLIONS IN FAT 


If Mr. Truman needs his vicious tax bill to 
balance the budget as it stands, he needs 
much less money than he is asking to balance 
a reasonable budget. 

Senator Brrp, a Democrat, says he has 
found seven billions of fat in Mr. Truman's 
budget. Senator Doucias, among others, is 
equally confident that great economies are 
possible on the civil side. 

These are Democrats, one of them a con- 
firmed New Dealer, and if they know that 
Mr. Truman is the most extravagant Presi- 
dent by far that this country has ever known, 
surely the Republicans in Congress should 
have no trouble in proving the case and mak- 
ing it stick with the help of conservative 
southern Members. 

The military budget is an even worse of- 
fender. against the prosperity and welfare of 
the people. The President pretends that the 
Nation must have 3,500,000 men in service 
and he is quite obviously getting ready to 
raise the ante to 4,000,000 or more as soon as 
the 3,500,000 are under arms. 

No one has shown the need for any such 
numLers and nobody ever can if Congress will 
demand an accounting of just what all these 
men are to do. 

This country and its possessions can be 
fully protected against invasion with no 
more Navy than we now have, with some 
growth in our Air Force, and with no more 
troops than the Army now has. There is no 
need for the draft. There is no need for the 
enormous expenditures planned for equip- 
ment. 

If Congress will adopt the Wherry resolu- 
tion or something like it, and tuen restrict 
our contribution to Europe under the North 
Atlantic treaty to naval and air support and 
even some deliveries of munitions, the whole 


, if this country is to support an 
enormously swollen and ever-swelling bu- 
reaucracy, if it is to subsidize everybody who 
wants a handout at home and abroad, if it 


is to engage in utile wars and seek other 
and bigger and more futile ones to fight, 
then no conceivable amount of taxation can 
balance the budget. 


IT WILL SOAK EVERYBODY 


Let there be no mistake about it. Mr. 
Truman's tax plan, if adopted, will ruin the 
country. It will grind the poor as well as 
the rich. It will take so large a part of 
everyone's earnings that there will be little 
incentive to work harder and therefore pro- 
duce more. 

And let there be no mistake, either, about 
the only approach to the problem that will 
succeed in defeating the Truman program. 
The only way to lick it is to slash the appro- 
priations, civil and military, until they are 
brought within the capacity of the people to 
pay them. 

That means an end to New Deal squander- 
ing and, more particularly, a revision of New 
Deal foreign policy. Everything else is eco- 
nomic and political quackery. 


Your Public Relations in the National 
Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
appended the following statement of 
Edward L. Bernays, well-known author- 
ity on public relations of New York City, 
which appeared as a public advertise- 
ment and which I believe to be of suffi- 
cient general interest to be included in 
the Appendix: 


Your Pusiic RELATIONS IN THE NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 


(By E:diward L. Bernays) 


For some time now forward-looking Amer- 
icans have recognized that private interest 
must coincide with public interest. This is 
particularly true in the present national 
emergency. 

But some of us have not yet awakened to 
this truth. And unless everyone of us does, 
there may be no private interest left to worry 
about. 

Our national strength is founded on a uni- 
fied, powerful morale. 

This morale is built by our common belief 
in our national goals and united action to 
achieve them. 

The national emergency demands that all 
of us on all fronts work together for the 
general good. 

Complete cooperation on the home front 
is as vital to national survival as it is on the 
military front. 

For the sake of his own private interest, 
the individual must willingly sacrifice con- 
venience, comfort, and profit for the com- 
mon good, endure hardships and suffering. 

For unless we maintain our continuity as 
a free, independent nation, we shall have 
nothing as individuals. 

Every American is responsible for our 
morale. Our natjonal morale is the sum of 
our individual morales. This means that all 
of us, men and women, old and young, cor- 
poration executives and employees, must be 
willing to serve wherever and whenever we 
are needed. Any man who acts at the coun- 
try’s expense helps the enemy. If he in- 
jures his country’s strength, he destroys 
everything he values for himself, 


Acting at America’s expense includes prof- 
iteering, chiseling, black and gray mar- 
keteering, or doing anything which places 
personal profit above the public interest. 

It also includes slander, hate, rumor- 
mongering, and scapegoating at the expense 
of public officials or private citizens. 

Our national welfare in this emergency 
requires that individuals, groups, and cor- 
porations give the most painstaking atten- 
tion to their public relationships. 

They must ensure, in their own interest 
and in the public interest, that every action 
and utterance raises morale and does not 
lower or destroy it. 

They must make certain that their poli- 
cies, words, and acts are dictated not by 
narrow immediate expediency but by the 
broader interest of self and country. 

If ever there was a time when such public 
relationships were indispensable, that time 
is now. 


The Sixth Anniversary of Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Febru- 
ary 7 should be a day of national mem- 
ory. This is the anniversary of Yalta, a 
conference which should live in history 
as a day of mourning. 

On this day, 6 years ago, the people of 
Poland, whose heroic and tragic battle 
was the first resistance to Nazi aggres- 
sion, were sold into the despotism of 
communism. To those who say that the 
people of central Europe have willingly 
accepted the domination of Soviet Rus- 
sia, I give you the example of Poland. 

The people of Poland were not con- 
sulted at Yalta. They'were not asked 
to vote. They were not considered as 
human beings. On the contrary—they 
were traded as a commodity over a 
counter, turned over to the Kremlin as 
part of a bargaining deal. 

By our Government’s participation in 
this agreement, we forfeited our claim 
to moral leadership throughout the 
world. Lest we forget, Alger Hiss was 
at Yalta. By all accounts, he played a 
large role in its deliberations. Lest we 
forget, too, the agreements reached at 
Yalta have never been submitted to the 
Senate of the United States for ratifica- 
tion or examination. Our State Depart- 
ment does not regard them as treaties, 
but they are treaties in every other sense. 
They have bound us hand and foot in 
Poland. They have made it impossible 
for us to protest against the seizure of 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania. 

Thanks to these commitments, our 
Government has done what the armies 
of Stalin could never have done. We 
have literally pushed millions of our 
friends behind the iron curtain, never to 
emerge in our lifetime. 

Let Americans who are confused by 
the march of events remember this day. 
February 7 is the anniversary of Yalta, 
another day that should live in infamy 
in the annals of history. 
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Address of Hon. John Sparkman, Sen- 
ator From Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the foliowing address by 
Hon. Joun SPARKMAN, Senator from Ala- 
bama, at the annual Democratic dinner 
in New York: 


Mr. Chairman, Senator LEHMaN, ladies, and 
gentlemen, Democrats all, I am glad to join 
you tonight in this victory dinner paying 
honor to a great American. I may add that 
he is almost an Alabamian. His roots are in 
Alabama. Had his parents waited just a 
little longer about moving to New York from 
Alabama he wculd have been born there 
along with his older brothe”s and sisters. 

This occasion is indeed an appropriate one, 

We in Congress have not known Senator 
LEHMAN as long as you have, but he has al- 
ready made a profound impression upon us. 
We all admire his integrity and honesty, 
Particularly do we like his characteristics of 
tolerance and open-mindedness. Never in 
any debate in which he was engaged, nor in 
any statement made by him, have I heard 
him in any way impugn the motives of his 
adversary or fail to respect fully the thoughts 
of others. 

These are invaluable qualities. They are 
qualities which we all must cultivate and 
practice if we are to meet successfully the 
crisis that confronts us today. 

We recognize that the problems produced 
by this crisis are so numerous and possible 
solutions so clouded by uncertain or un- 
known factors that there are bound to be 
honest differences of opinion on the best way 
to get the results we want. 

In this land of ours, which has become the 
citadel of freedom and democracy for the 
entire world, it is necessary that the policy 
we pursue be submitted to free and open dis- 
cussion and adopted by a meeting of minds. 
Our leaders do not, as does the Kremlin, 
submit only one choice and liquidate those 
who do not vote for it, 

Of course, in the policy that we follow 
there is delay in determining just what our 
actions shall be. Free and open discussion, 
however, is a necessary process if there is to 
be an understanding by the American people 
of the realities of the situation, and if they 
are to be aware of the critical issues with 
which our leaders must deal. There must be 
such understanding and awareness if in the 
long run our relations with other countries 
are to receive the support of the American 
people. 

Our leaders in the executive branch of the 
Government know this. The policies sug- 
gested by them have been reviewed before 
the Congress and laid before the people with 
reasonable regularity. This has been done 
in the hope that the proposed policies would 
be met with reason, modified with reason, 
and adopted with unity. 

Unfortunately, in these times some who 
have means of reaching sizable audiences 
yield to the easy temptation to give forth 
utterances of impassioned but confusing 
nature. Too often do they dwell on the past, 
too frequently do they seek to find official 
scapegoats for conditions which they them- 
selves helped to create. They, and all of us, 
should realize that to assume public respon- 


sibility in these days is to accept the heavy 
burden of dealing with inevitable problems, 
fears, and failures; and from these, to chart 
the course to ultimate success. This re- 
quires penetration, tolerance, and, above all, 
honesty. 

In spite of the unnecessarily created con- 
fusion, it does seem to me that out of the 
great debate which has been raging during 
the past several weeks there is emerging a 
national unity. We have found many points 
of agreement. 

Thus the great debate is now entering into 
@ conclusive and constructive phase. 

Even though valuable time has been lost, 
debate has been necessary to air our differ- 
ences of opinion, to bring to our people a 
keener understanding of the great dangers 
which we face, and to enable us to work out 
a course which an overwhelming majority of 
us can follow. Isolationism and defeatism, 
twin sister of the disgruntled and the de- 
spairing, have again been thwarted in their 
fight to determine the Nation’s policies. 

Whatever discussions we have in the fu- 
ture, may they not be partisan, acrimonious, 
or selfish in aim. May our sole purpose be 
to bring about the unity so vital to our 
survival. 

As Senator LEHMAN so aptly said in this 
same city when he addressed the Democratic 
National Committee at its dinner here last 
December; “If we are firm enough and wise 
enough we will avoid catastrophe. But a 
household divided against itself can be 
neither firm nor wise nor strong. We have 
the right to expect unity in the free world. 
But beyond this, we have the right to ex- 
pect, nay, to insist, upon unity in the world 
affairs at home. if ever there was a time to 
merge our differences in a common cause, 
that time is now. United in determination as 
well as in action, or cause, and the cause of 
freedom in the world will prevail.” 

The same processes which enable people in 
a democracy like ours to reach a common goal 
on the national level are not only inevitable 
but desirable in world forums. It is neces- 
sary that we be just as patient and tolerant 
in dealing with peoples of other free coun- 
tries as we are with one another if we are 
to reach understandings mutually helpful to 
us and to them. 

We must recognize that many barriers such 
as language, background, and so forth, while 
surmountable, make our problem of reaching 
a@ common ground more difficult. Yet in the 
long run, it is absolutely essential that na- 
tions of the world, and especially the free 
nations, understand and respect one an- 
other's rights if there is ever to be a peace- 
ful world in which the dignity of man has 
value. 

We can never compromise our principles, 
and that is why we had to insist in the 
United Nations that the Communists of 
China be labeled the aggressor in Korea, 
This to the American people was a moral is- 
sue, and to have evaded or refused action 
would have caused a far greater lack of sup- 
port for the United Nations than any mili+ 
tary set-back in Korea. 

The United Nations went into Korea in 
the first place because it was the moral thing 
to do. 

The United Nations can suffer military de- 
feats and survive; it cannot sacrifice prin- 
ciples and survive. It is indeed encouraging 
that an overwhelming number of United 
Nations members voted last week to uphold 
the moral principles necessary to keep that 
organization alive and virile. 

What was and is the best course to follow 
regarding Korea is not the first nor will it be 
the last instance in which free member na- 
tions disagree. 

In deciding our stand on problems that 
arise we must make every fair effort to recon. 
cile our differences, if any, with other free 
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nations. They expect leadership from us, not 
dictation. 

They say, and with much truth, that agree. 
ing with one another is a two-way street. 
They say, and again with much truth, that 
while they need us, we also need them. 

No one can deny that on the whole we 
have been considerate of other nations’ atti- 
tudes. No one can deny that there have been 
occasions in which we justifiably criticized 
the attitude of our allies. Such are some 
of the aspects of the Korean.-crisis. Yet 
some of us have been deeply concerned by 
the vigor with which some Americans insist 
that the United Nations accept completely 
and without any variation the views of the 
United States. 

There can be complete subservience only 
by nations that are satellites. Few Ameri- 
cans, if any, want for us in the United Na- 
tions this Russian-like situation. Rather we 
want other nations’ confidence. We want 
them to know that we have no imperialistic 
designs on them and that we are only inter- 
ested in maintaining our freedom and help- 
ing other like-minded nations to do likewise, 
We want them to make their share. of what- 
ever sacrifices are necessary to crown our 
joint efiorts with success, but we want to 
work with them in determining what these 
efforts shall be. 

These, it seems to me, are elemental pre- 
requisites if liberty-loving nations are to 
stand together to maintain liberty. 

We know that the appeasement of commu- 
nism does not pay. Certainly we should 
leave nothing undone to encourage other 
nations to resist communism. Most of them, 
however, are much closer to Communist 
armies and are in more immediate danger 
than are we. Their greater reluctance to 
make a move that might bring Communist 
retaliation can therefore be understocd. Part 
of our job is to build a joint security, and 
to persuade these nations that further ap- 
peasement is even more dangerous than re- 
sisting pressure now. 

Surely, we should be foolish to give up 
the United Nations in despair any time a 
crisis is upon us. What kind of a country 
would we have today if the Thirteen Colonies 
had taken a similar attitude under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation? History records many 
crises, amy one of which could have been 
fatal, through which this Nation has passed. 

Instead of permitting these many threat- 
ening situations and differences to destroy 
us, wisdom prevailed and we emerged from 
each crisis stronger than ever. We may 
do the same in the United Nations. The 
possible good is worth the try. 

Many forget that the United Nations is a 
very young organization. It has no great 
body for tradition on which it can stand. 
Before it has discovered its own two feet, un- 
believably heavy burdens have been placed 
upon it. It is surprising when one reviews 
the many accomplishments of the United 
Nations. That within itself would take a 
long time to relate. 

Some critics seem to expect from a 5-year- 
old organization the strength, the endurance, 
the character, and the abilities of a fully 
mature institution. 

Others make the mistake of looking on 
the United Nations only from the standpoint 
of military security. It is true that this is 
and should be a major function of the United 
Nations. I wish we all could realize, how- 
ever, the important part which member na- 
tions want the United Nations to play in 
building economic security. In fact, I dare 
say that a large majority of the 60 members 
would rank this No. 1 on their list of the 
most effective things the United Nations 
could do to check communism, 

It is tragic that Russia and those who 
follow her make it necessary for other na- 
tions to use for defense purposes resources 
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which could go toward building a better 
economic life. Economic security is a goal, 
however, which must not be lost sight of even 
though temporarily dimmed by the necessity 
of military preparation. It is one which 
Russia intentiorially strives‘to block because 
in the long run it is an effective bar to Com- 
munist expansion. 

The importance of the United Nations 
working toward economic security can be 

ted when one realizes that one-half 
of the world’s people have an everage annual 
income of less than $100 a piece. 

Two-thirds of the world’s people live in 
poverty and suffer from hunger and disease. 
They are determined to make achange. The 
question so vital to our world is in what 
direction will they go. 

This is a problem to which the United 
Nations has not yet been able to give proper 
attention. To condemn that organization, 
however, because some of its functions are 
not operating with perfection at the present 
time is as naive and dangerous as it would 
have been to condemn the Constitution of 
the United States because it failed to pre- 
vent the War Between the States, or because 
its eighteenth amendment was impossible 
to enforce. In an imperfect world, we have 
to learn to live with imperfections which we 
cannot immediately remedy. 

I am not arguing that we should not try 
to remedy the imperfection in collective se- 
curity today. I simply suggest that we 
should endeavor to analyze clearly and hon- 
estly the weaknesses in the United Nations, 
and then make every effort to eliminate 
them. If we do this and still fail, we can 
at least hold our heads high and honestly 
say that the resultant destruction was not 
of our making. 

While it may never be that we can solve 
all our international problems through the 
United Nations, does anyone believe our 
problems would grow less outside that organ- 
ization? Of course, Russia poses many prob- 
lems inside the UN. Would we have less 
problems with Russia if either or both na- 
tions were on the outside? As I have indi- 
cated, the United Nations has solved several 
vexing problems, potentially dangerous to 
world peace. 

Were we to abandon our goal of collective 
security through the, United Nations, we 
would endanger more than moral and eco- 
nomic power. We would in the process jeop- 
ardize what limited security we might obtain 
through alliances with a chosen few. We 
would jeopardize the regional defense ar- 
rangements such as the North Atlantic Pact 
and the defense agreement with Latin 
America already made under the United 
Nations. 

We would bring upon ourselves the mul- 
tiple dangers of a half-hearted isolationism. 

Just as we have learned the high costs of 
appeasement, so should we have learned the 
high cost of isolation. It did not prevent 
World Wars I and II; it would not prevent 
world war III. It would, however, virtually 
assure that the Communist would be able 
to take over the rich resources of Western 
Europe. It would also virtually assure that 
world war III would come as soon as the 
Communists had consolidated their ill-gotten 


and our way of life. 

_. The fact has been greatly publicized that 
in Western Europe alone lies one-third of 
the world’s industrial potential. Should 
Western Europe fall into Communist hands, 
the Communist rulers would be able to chal- 
lenge us on almost even terms. Their coal 

be doubled. Their steel 
tripled. Purthermore, their 
exceed ours overwhelm- 

e could the United States be 


Tt is possible, of course, that with superior 
air and sea power we could retaliate against 
the conquerors of Europe and destroy a large 
part of the industrial might they had gained, 
If we were to rest our defense and our secu- 
rity on such a plan, we would invoke the 
hatred of every human being now living in 
Western Europe. 

General Eisenhower, in his recent report, 
makes clear that Western Europe will resist 
aggression if they can be sure of our help. 
Recent actions of England, France, and other 
West European countries, actions that com- 
pare favorably with our own efforts, should 
remove doubt that the countries value their 
freedoms and will fight, if need be, to retain 
them. 

As General Eisenhower says, “We must give 
Europe assistance, not only because there is 
no acceptable alternative but because if we 
were left standing alone, isolated in a world 
of communism, our system would wither 
away.” 

No; there is neither wisdom nor justice nor 
safety in allowing American support of the 
free world to deteriorate, and I cannot be- 
lieve that those who have proposed such a 
policy have its establishment as their goal. 

The time draws near when we must com- 
pose our differences at home and enunciate 
@ policy that will have the undivided sup- 
port of the American people and the respect 
and allegiance of the free world. 

I think the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves, and the experiences which we 
have already had, point clearly to the course 
which is in our best interest. 

That course is a reaffirmation and a 
strengthening of the bonds that exist be- 
tween the United States and other nations 
in the free world. It is a policy of mutual 
defense, of collective security to the greatest 
degree possible. It is a policy of economic, 
political, and military participation in the 
defense of Europe. It is a policy of un- 
wavering faith in the United Nations, and 
persistent and patient efforts to bring its 
security functions to maturity. 

It is not pleasant for our people to con- 
template such a long, hard program. It is 
a@ program that brings few cheers. But I have 
seen the American people respond to crises 
before, and I know that once again our peo- 
ple will endure hardship courageously to re- 
move another obstacle to world progress. It 
is the only program I know that will at the 
same time work to deter aggression and pre- 
pare us to defeat it. 

Over the centuries man has dreamed of 
peace. Cooperative efforts by peace-minded 
nations to build peace is nothing new. It 
was tried as far back as the Greek city states 
and has been tried many times since. The 
failure of such efforts does not diminish the 
truth of the fact that only through interna- 
tional cooperation can there be built a world 
of freedom and justice. 

As long as we remain people free to dream 
we must continue to work for this kind of 
world. We must do so because to the degree 
that freedom and justice do not exist else- 
where, freedom and justice are threatened 
in our own country. 

We must do so because it is the righteous 
and moral thing to do. We must do so be- 
cause it is our only hope for eventual world 
peace and for the preservation of the dignity 
of mankind. 

We must never let the hope for peace die. 

This, I know, is also the prayer and hope 
of the man whom we honor tonight. His 
whole life has been and is dedicated to hu- 
manitarianism, to freedom and justice for 
our people and for all people. 

I need not relate the many honors that 
have been him. Few Americans have held so 
many positions of trust and confidence. Yet 
he has told me that of all his high honors 
and all his achievements the deepest satis- 


faction he has enjoyed came to him as Direc- 
tor-General of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

This was one of the most difficult tasks he 
ever undertook. His helping to relieve thou- 
sands and millions of hunger and suffering, 
however, more than compensated for the pain 
and trouble caused him. His outstanding 
work with UNRRA is certainly one job by 
which he wishes to be remembered. 

The people of New York have done well by 
themselves and by the Nation in returning 
him to Washington for a full 6-year term in 
the United States Senate. 


Investigate the Freeing of Nazi War 
Criminal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
certain that other Members of this House 
must have been as shocked as I was 
when they learned that our American 
authorities had reprieved 21 Germans 
sentenced to death for alleged war 
crimes, and pardoned or commuted sen- 
tences of 68 others. 

In my opinion, these reprieves, granted 
to persons who committed the worst 
crimes against humanity in all history, 
have struck a death blow at the very 
foundation of our American system of 
justice and have brought down upon us 
the derision and contempt of the world. 

How dare our American authorities 
release these war criminals in the face of 
our Nation’s promise that they would be 
punished to the limit for their horrible 
and unbelievable crimes? How dare 
they turn loose upon civilization that 
loyal Hitler ally, Alfred Krupp, the mu- 
nitions king, who helped plan the con- 
quest of the world? Six of Krupp’s busi- 
ness directors are again free to help 
his new rise to power. Four former 
Nazi generals, thanks to us, are once 
again free to plot against democracy 
and to advance the cause of nazism. 
Others were forgiven for their monstrous 
massacre of American prisoners at Mal- 
medy, Belgium, during the Battle of the 
Bulge. Surely, the parents and rela- 
tives of those massacred must be aghast 
at our unpardonable action, and em- 
bittered by this disregard of the sac- 
rifices made in the name of freedom. 

Krupp has stated that he intends to 
take over the active management of his 
vast iron, steel, and coal empire of the 
Ruhr. He will again control the tremen- 
dous properties restored to him by the 
recent order of United States High Com- 
missioner, John J. McCloy. This is a 
stern reminder that in all these years 
since the shooting war stopped, we have 
failed in one of our chief aims—the 
breaking up of the great German car- 
tels. Our objective was to prevent for- 
ever, their gaining control of the German 
Government again. Those cartels built 
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up the German war machine and re- 
stricted our own defense production. 
The reprieve of Krupp restores to power 
German Nazi industrialists, and his 
strategy, wealth, and control will un- 
questionably aid the cause of nazism. 

We know that so far, our program to 
break up cartels has failed, and that 
former Nazi industrial leaders have slip- 
ped back into places of power in Ger- 
many. Now we have freed one of the 
greatest plotters against democracy of 
all time, who reaped millions of dollars 
of profits as a result of the wars he 
inspired, and whose industrial controls 
made them possible. It is reported that 
upon being questioned, Krupp said that 
he had not thought out philosophically 
the ramifications of his conduct. In 
other words, there is no feeling of guilt 
or shame on his part. His release from 
prison is another threat to our own 
liberty, for we cannot expect loyalty 
from such a man—rather we must fear 
him. His hunger for profits out of war, 
death, and destruction, far outweighs 
any other considerations. 

On February 1, 1950, I wrote Commis- 
sioner McCloy, urging that he carry out 
immediately the execution of the death 
sentences imposed by the Nuremberg 
courts on top Nazi war criminals, and 
whose cases were being reviewed. I 
received a reply giving weak excuses for 
the delay. I thereupon investigated, 
and found out that on March 9, 1950, 
official notification was sent by the State 
Department to Commissioner McCloy, 
informing him that he as High Commis- 
sioner, had complete and absolute au- 
thority to execute the death sentences, 
I again communicated*with McCloy, in- 
sisting that it was his duty to obey the 
mandate given him, forthwith. I em- 
phasized the fact that the criminals had 
had every opportunity to protect their 
legal rights; that they had failed to 
prove their innocence in the Nurem- 
berg court; that their appeals had failed; 
and that after years of delay, the death- 
dealing Nazi criminals stood guilty as 
ever—but were still alive. 

The campaign of forgiveness, of dis- 
graceful reversal of our former judg- 
ments was under way then, as evidenced 
by the unconscionable disregard by our 
officials of the clear duties imposed upon 
them. 

Who can forget the gruesome reports 
which reached us concerning the atroc- 
ities committed by Frau Ilse Koch— 
the mistress of Buchenwald. Reports 
of her sadistic killings of the tortured 
inmates of the concentration camp still 
fill us with revulsion and horror. Her 
ghoulish practices shocked the entire 
world. Who forgave her? Our own 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, when American 
military governor in Germany, com- 
muted her life sentence to 4 years when 
he decided that the charges against her 
were not satisfactorily proved. In an- 
swer to that stupid decision one might 
ask—Can a lampshade testify? 

It remained for a German court, after 
a@ new trial had been ordered, to impose 
upon Ilse Koch the maximum sentence 
possible—imprisonment for life. Our 
fiasco in lessening her punishment added 


to our list of monumental failures in 
dealing with Nazi war criminals. 

I consider the mass reprieves a boon to 
all those who would destroy freedom and 
democracy—particularly to the Com- 
munists who can point a finger of scorn 
at us and label our about-face as bribery. 

I cannot countenance or condone this 
action by our American authorities in 
Germany. I am certain that countless 
other Americans, as well as myself, de- 
mand an explanation. So do many 
Germans who opposed nazism and who 
want no resurgence of it. What faith 
are they to place in us in the future? 
How can we expect democracy to flour- 
ish in Germany in the face of such ac- 
tions on our part? We want to know 
what motives underlie the mass reprieve 
order. Any good which was anticipated 
by such reprieves is wholly destroyed by 
the resulting general distrust of Ameri- 
can motives, and the assured rise to 
power of former Nazi war lords, whose 
dream of world conquest is now renewed. 

I have introduced a resolution calling 
for a complete and immediate investiga- 
tion of the United States military gov- 
ernment in Germany and the civilian 
administration which succeeded it, and a 
report as to why the mass clemency or- 
der was issued. My resolution requires 
an answer to the questions raised, and 
I shall do my utmost to get immediate 
action on it. I urge the Members of 
this House to give it their support. 

I have also reintroduced my resolution 
calling for a complete investigation of 
the American military government in 
Germany and the civilian administra- 
tion which succeeded it, with reference 
to the extent to which they have per- 
mitted or encouraged the reestablish- 
ment of cartels, the resumption of 
power by former Nazis and the resur- 
gence of fascism and antisemitism. 

I first introduced the latter measure 
on January 4, 1950. It is apparent now 
that such an investigation is imperative 
and should have been ordered long ago. 
Had we been alert to the danger, had we 
anticipated and prevented the coddling 
of the Nazi leaders and criminals, we 
would not now be confronted with such 
an unwise and unjustifiable decision as 
that recently made by Commissioner 
McCloy. 

Let us act now on this important ques- 
oe before further irreparable damage 

one, 


Patuxent Produces Navy Test Pilots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article entitled “Pa- 
tuxent Base Skips Glamor in Training 
Navy Test Pilots,” which appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun, January 14, 1951. It de- 
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scribes the activities of the naval air 
test center, a function of the Navy's 
Bureau of Aeronautics, of which Rear 
Adm. A. M. Pride is Chief. The article 
follows: 4 ‘ 


PaTUxeNT Base Skips GLAMOR IN TRAINING 
Navy Test PILoTs 


(By Lt. Comdr. R. J. Boylan, U. S. Naval 
Reserve) 

There's a school that isn’t a school down 
along the Patuxent River. 

It has a two-story building, an air-condi- 
tioned classroom with desks and black- 
boards, a faculty with college degrees, and 
hundreds of young men clamoring to get in, 

But Rear Adm. Malcolm F. Schoeffel, the 
headman in the area, loathes many of the 
connotations that the word “school” implies. 
So it’s known as TPT for test-pilot training 
at the naval air test center, a rolling 6,800- 
acre tract in southeast Maryland, where the 
third Lord Baltimore used to live. 

The admiral believes that TPT is certainly 
a place of higher learning, and he is well 
aware of its grueling curriculum, but he just 
feels that calling it a school might tend to 
obscure its purpose and give the place a 
false impression of being a. institution 
rather than a living organism, 


WAS STARTED IN 1948 


TPT was started in 1948 with a high ambi- 
tion: To produce the best test pilots in the 
world. There is quite a gap in the world 
of military aviation between the aeronautical 
engineers who design airplanes and the pilots 
who fly them. The industry’s test pilots help 
to bridge that gap. The Navy hopes that 
by training some test pilots of its own there 
will be a greater accord between the draw- 
ing board and the plane in flight. 

Above all, the Navy and TPT do not want 
to turn out anything approaching the Holly- 
wood comic strip or television version of 
test pilot—a glamour boy who risks his neck 
in screaming dives and comes up with a boy- 
ish grin and only a vague idea of what hap- 
pened and why. 

TPT takes only the cream of the applica- 
tions—about 37 out of 375. It starts with 
the fact that the applicants are experienced 
Navy pilots. And in a difficult 6 months 
that combines academic classroom work in 
the mornings and flying along planned, prac- 
tical and problem-filled lines in the after. 
noon, it attempts to produce a combination 
pilot-engineer who can write an intelligent, 
clear, concise report on his test experiences 
with piston and jet aircraft. 


HIGH ENTRANCE STANDARDS 


Pilots come to TPT from the fleet and 
from other air activities. They must have 
the recommendations of their commanding 
officer who fills out a form giving the appli- 
cant’s experience in aircraft, a summary of 
his high-school and college courses but also 
adding an opinion of the applicant’s energy 
and determination in performance of flying 
duties, his judgment, patience, and conscien- 
tiousness, and his intelligence and ability 
to analyze problems. 

After examining the papers from the 375 
applicants TPT can pick the makings of a 
really outstanding class for its 6-month 
course, 

Although still young and currently in- 
structing only its fifth class, TPT has ambi- 
tions to extend its length from 6 to 8 months 
and to keep its graduates employed on test 
projects at the Naval Air Test Center for 2 
years after graduation. It also has ambitions 
along other lines. 

One ambition, to be realized this spring, 
will be to invite nine manufacturers each to 
send a test pilot to the school to learn Navy 
methods of testing aircraft. Except for 
salary the Navy plans to bear all the expenses 
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of the test pilots while they go through the 
6-month course. Manufacturers are Grum- 
man, Martin, Curtiss-Wright, McDonnell, 
Chance Vought, Consolidated, North Ameri- 
can, Douglas, and Lockheed. 


BEGUN ON A SHOESTRING 


The course will enable the manufacturers’ 
test pilots to have broad experience in flying 
a wide variety of planes. The Navy also hopes 
it will give them increased status at their 
plants. Some company test pilots do not 
have enough status to convince engineers 
that certain fight qualities must be cor- 


TPT was started on a shoestring, with an 
appropriation of only $19,000. That meant 
that the founders had to borrow desks and 
beg equipment, but TPT proved its value with 
the first class of graduates. And although 
it’s a school that isn’t a school, its students 
behave very much like students everywhere. 
They have their names engraved on a metal 
plaque which hangs in the ready room ad- 
joining the single classroom and at gradua- 
tion they have diplomas and a dinner dance 
at the officers’ club. 

Graduation is a happy time because it 
means the end of a long period of working 
hard from early morning until late at night. 
Students attend classes in algebra, trigo- 
nometry, slide rule, physics, thermodynam- 
ics, structures, engines, aernodynamics, sta- 
bility, armament, and other subjects from 
8:15 a. m. until 11:45 a. m. with 10-minute 
breaks for coffee in the ready room, 


AFTERNOONS OF FLYING 


The afternoons of flying in one of TPT’s 
stable of planes are carefully planned to 
complement what the pilot has learned 
mornings. Before lunch (for which he has 
a generous half hour, whether he needs it or 
not) he works out a problem with mathe- 
matics and slide rule. In the afternoon he 
takes up a 500-mile-per-hour-plus Banshee 
jet fighter and works it out in the upper 
air. 

After 3 weeks of check-out flights in the 
planes, which range from a Catalina flying 
boat to late jets, a student advances to 
performance flights for 12 weeks and then 
“handling qualities” flights for the last 6 or 7 
weeks. The first class of 20 flew 2,500 hours 
during their 544 months at TPT. This in- 
cluded 900 hours of familiarization and 850 
hours of instrument flying. 

After a day like that the TPT student has 
little or no time for an evening of relaxation 
at the officers’ club. One reason is that he 
probably either has some night flying or 
some late hours with the slide rule. An- 
other is that it is a solid 7 miles from the 
bachelor officers’ quarters to the club. 


REASONS FOR PRIDE 


TPT, despite its short history, has reason 
to be proud of its present and its past. Its 
small faculty is headed by Daniel Dommasch, 
who has an unusual combination of aca- 
demic and practical background. After re- 
ceiving a degree as master of aeronautical 
engineering from New York University, he 
became a structural analyst with Fairchild 
and later Brewster aircraft companies. Then 
he was a project engineer with the CAA for 

_ & years, a project engineer and engineering 
coordinator at Bell Aircraft in Buffalo, and 
assistant professor of Iowa State College in 
aeronautical engineering. 

Another member is Walter Hesse, who has 
@ master of science degree in mechanical 
engin and who now is working on his 
Ph. D. His thesis is based on the develop- 
ment of a thrust meter and a means of 
testing thrust meters. 

TPT also has been instrumental in land- 
ing at Patuxent an engineering extension 
course of the University of Maryland on the 
graduate level. This enables civilians and 
other personnel at the station to get a mas- 
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ter’s degree by night study. TPT’s faculty 
helps out in presenting the university 
courses. 

But the best test of any place of higher 
learning is its graduates. And there TPT 
can pridefully point to Capt. Marcel Guoin, 
coordinator of tests; Capt. R. E. Dixon, of 
flight test; Capt. W. J. Widhelm, of tactical 
test; Commander Turner F. Caldwell, Jr., 
assistant director of flight test, who was one 
of the test pilots for the Douglas Skystreak 
1558-1, which surpassed Mach 1 in its early 
flights; and many successful Navy test pilots, 


Let’s Hope the 1951 Method Employed 
in Negotiating Contract Will Set 
Pattern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including the following 
editorial from the United Mine Workers 
Journal which expresses eloquently the 
sentiments of many people with regard 
to the contract recently negotiated be- 
tween the United Mine Workers and the 
coal operators: 


Ler’s Hore THE 1951 MerHop EMPLOYED IN 
NEGOTIATING CONTRACT WILL Set PaTreRN 


For more than 30 years President Lewis has 
been pleading with the bituminous coal 
operators to set up a small official committee, 
representing their many separate organiza- 
tions, with whom the UMWA could deal in 
promoting efficiency and peaceful settlement 
of wage metters. 

The bituminous wage agreement signed 
January 18 represents the nearest approach 
to u peaceful, intelligent method of wage 
negotiations in the history of the industry. 

The new organization of bituminous coal 
operators, headed by Harry Moses, is in a 
large measure responsible for the quiet nego- 
tiations that prevailed. 

Of course, Mr. Moses consulted with his 
membership—which is largely composed of 
captive-mine operators, but also includes the 
largest commercial operators in the Nation, 

The Southern Coal Producers Association 
was freely consulted after negotiations be- 
tween the northerners and the UMWA had 
weighed the situation and had reached a 
measurable understanding and agreement. 

The press and radio, as well as publicity 
bureaus, were equally surprised when the first 
news leak of progress being made toward the 
new agreement came 24 hours before its 
signing. 

Signing of the new agreement without 
fanfare or Government interference—pro- 
moting legal action in one form or another— 
and without a division among operators as 
between the North and the South, is an 
achievement of such magnitude that the 
industry as a whole can feel justly proud. 

It’s a stand-out of collective bargaining 
that proves once again that the less the Gov- 
ernment interferes in wage matters, and 
the more business organizations refrain from 
trumped-up misrepresentations in publicity 
attacks, the better off will be the lot of em- 
ployers, employees, and the Nation. 

Of course, the agreement was a sad blow 
to the year-round anti-Lewis, anti-UMWA 
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writers, cartoonists, and commentators. As 
one wag put it: 

“The peaceful settlement in coal means 
there'll be no spring training for.many in 
these vocations.” 

Both coal operators and coal miners have 
learned a lot during the last decade about 
coal wage matters and working conditions 
being tried in the press and on the radio. A 
great deal of harm has resulted from the 
widespread misstatements about every phase 
of coal production and consumption during 
these wildcat publicity campaigns. 

The war in Korea and the armament pro- 
gram gave impetus to the orderly procedure 
of negotiating both the bituminous and an- 
thracite agreements. 

The Nation is now reassured of an ample 
coal supply. 

Coal miners will not be easily lured to 
other jobs. 

The business of coal-mining communities 
will go ahead as best it can under whatever 
restrictions of price fixing and controls the 
Government imposes. 

Coal miners and their families will bury 
the thought that they will be singled out 
for inequitable treatment as regards wages 
and rationing as was the case on numerous 
occasions during World War II. 

President Lewis rightfully termed the 
agreement a “bread and butter contract” 
for, certainly, the increase in food prices 
fully justifies the 20-cents-an-hour, 10- 
percent increase agreed upon. 

Joseph E. Moody, president of the south- 
ern coal operators—which group was osten- 
sibly organized during the war period to de- 
flate the UMWA at the war’s end—also 
joined Mr. Moses in praising the settlement. 

To the surprise of nearly everyone, John 
Battle, executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, for the first time 
that we can recall, complimented both the 
industry and the UMWA. 

The coal industry can well rejoice in the 
hope that the wage negotiations of January 
1951, will set a pattern which will govern 
the industry's wage negotiations in the fu- 
ture. 

The time lost, the money spent, and the 
streaming of representatives cf Government 
agencies and politicians into coal disputes 
can and should be avoided. 

The United States has the most produc- 
tive coal mines in the world. 

American coal miners are the most effi- 
cient. 

American coal is the best prepared in the 
world. 

Under common-sense procedure’ the 
American coal industry can continue to grow 
and prosper under a sound labor-manage- 
ment relationship policy. 

Anthracite operators, following the cus- 
tom of letting the bituminous operators 
negotiate in advance, quickly signed an 
agreement carrying the same wage increases. 

In recent years the anthracite industry 
has greatly reduced negotiating periods. 
This has largely resulted from the reduc- 
tion of negotiating committees to a mini- 
mum number and holding down on publici- 
ty releases dealing with the conference dif- 
ferences. 

This, in turn, has resulted in vastly im- 
proved labor relations in the region. The 
old game of around-the-year open-season 
attacks on the anthracite miners and the 
UMWA has given way to joint action be- 
tween management and miners for more ef- 
ficient production and bigger markets. 

In anthracite, as in bituminous, President 
Lewis has through the years preached the 
doctrine that cooperation between the pro- 
ducers and the UMWA could achieve a re- 
markable result for the coal industry as a 
whole. 
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Maybe some day the anti-union crowd, as 
well as some prominent present-day labor 
leaders who have reached the heights due 
to President Lewis’ efforts, will appreciate 
his contribution in setting the pace for the 
betterment of American workers. 


Letter of James Shea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently came to my attention one of the 
most beautiful letters that I have ever 
read. The le.ter was written by a Ca- 
nadian father to the Adjutant General 
of the United States Army just after he 
had been notified of the death in action 
of his son in Korea. 

His beloved son, born in Newark, N. J., 
enlisted in the United States Army in 
Buffalo, N. Y., in April of 1950, and gave 
his life in the month of December of 
that year. 

The beauty and thought expressed in 
his letter and the great faith and hope in 
the cause for which his son fought were 
so unselfishly revealed that I wrote and 
asked the father for permission to place 
his letter in the Concressionat Recorp, 
where it may be read by all. Granted 
that permission, the letter follows: 

St. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, 
December 14, 1950. 
The ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
United States Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Some months ago it was my 
privilege to stand in the reconstructed House 
of Burgesses in Williarasburg, and a fe'v days 
later to visi: the home of Thomas Jeiferson 
at Monticello. It was on a cool summer 
morning that Mrs. Shea and I stood in the 
old capitol, and as we stood there time rolled 
back for me. As Isat on one of the benches 
of the house I visualized that maybe from 
where I was sitting Patrick Henry had made 
his famous treason speech. That the men 
gathered around him were solemn faced in 
the decision to resist tyranny and oppres- 
sion. 

At about the same time, as we stood there 
in reverence, my son, James, was in the perim- 
eter of the beachhead in Korea. No less a 
patriot than Washington, Jefferson, and 
Henry, because he, along with many other 
poor lads, was fighting the cause of liberty. 

And now your letter of December 11 comes 
to me, that somewhere in that distant land 
he has found his final resting place. Well, 
let it be, and if need be, there are six other 
lives from the father of him, and the mother 
of him, to the youngest of his brothers, who 
will willingly give what he and countless 
others before him have given, and what 
countless others will give in the preservation 
of human rights and dignity. 

God bless him, and you, and the rest of 
our leaders, who so nobly endeavor in the 
right. May my flag and your flag fly in the 
furthermost corners of the earth for where 
these” ijags fly shall we always find liberty 
and justice, and government of the people. 

Sincerely yours, 
JaMes SHEA. 


Who Says Statistics Are Dry ?—Just Look 
At These 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. O’NEILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
article from Labor, a national weekly 
newspaper, dated February 3, 1951: 


Wuo Says Statistics Are Dry?—Just Look 
at THesr—New “No-RvusBer YARDSTICK” 
Proves AVERAGE AMERICAN Twice As WELL 
Orr as IN Hoover 1933 
From now on, there’s a complete and 

devastating answer to the shouts that high 
taxes and the welfare state are ruining this 
country. The answer is provided by a brand 
new kind of statistical report, issued by the 
conservative Department of Commerce. 

Daily papers brushed off this report and 
distorted its significance. They tried to give 
the public the impression that, somehow, 
the new statistics puncture exaggerated 
claims about the economic progress made by 
America in the years of the New Deal and 
Fair Deal. 

What does the report actually show? First, 
let's see what the Commerce Department 
says about it, and why it is important 

“Gross national product,” the Department 
explains, “is a comprehensive measure of the 
Nation's output of goods and services.” 

In other words, gross national product is a 
figure which shows how much the American 
people produced in a year, and, therefore, 
how much they can consume and enjoy in a 
year. It’s the best yardstick of the American 
standard of living. 

Up to now, the Department points out, 
gross national product has been measured in 
current dollars. The value of a dollar in- 
creased during the depressiori, and since then 
the value of a dollar has decreased. So up 
to now, statisticians measured gross na- 
tional product by what might be called a 
rubber yardstick. 

But now, by long and scientific study, the 
Department’s statisticians have taken all the 
“rubber” out of the yardstick. In the new 
report, the first of its kind, they measure 
gross national product in constant dollars— 
having the same value each and every year. 

Thus, for all the years from 1929 through 
1950, they have a real measure of gross na- 
tional product—a measure making possible 
accurate comparison of any year’s produc- 
tion with that of any other year. 

Let’s compare the gross national product in 
1950, the latest year, with that of 1933, the 
yeer when Hoover stepped out of the White 
House and Roosevelt stepped in. 

The propagandists who shout that high 
taxes and the welfare state are ruining 
the country want the people to forget that 
1933 was a year of the Hoover hunger, when 
millions of Americans were tramping the 
strets in desperate search of jobs. They pic- 
ture 1933 as a glorious time of low taxes and 
free enterprise. 

Well, measured by the new “no-rubber” 
yardstick, the gross national product in 1933 
was $61,500,000,000. That's what the Ameri- 
can people then produced, and had to con- 
sume and 

In 1960, after 17 years of the New Deal and 
Fair Deal, the new “no-rubber” yardstick 
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shows the gross national product was $153,- 
000,000,000, a 149 percent increase over 1933. 

In other words, in 1950 the American peo- 
ple produced, consumed, and enjoyed almost 
exactly two and one-half times as much 
goods and services as they did in 1933—the 
good old days of low taxes, no welfare state, 
and the Hoover hunger. 

Let's be absolutely fair about it. In 1933, 
the population of this country was about 
125,000,000, and in 1950 it was 150,000,000. So 
gross national product would have had to 
increase somewhat just to keep pace with 
population. 

After making full allowance for that fact, 
however, this is clear: 

In 1950, the average American produced, 
consumed, and enjoyed exactly twice as much 
goods and services as he did in 1933. Ob- 
viously, he was twice as well off after 17 years 
of the New Deal and Fair Deal. 

In view of that fundamental fact—proven 
by the new “no-rubber” yardstick—the talk 
about high taxes and the welfare state ruin- 
ing the country is just plain nonsense. 


Wayne County District Commissioners’ 
Annual Report, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, we 
have in my home county, Wayne County, 
Iowa, an unusually effective and efficient 
board of commissioners for the soil-con- 
servation district. The annual report of 
this organization sets forth a surprising- 
ly good record of accomplishments dur- 
ing 1950. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the report of this or- 
ganization that other Members of Con- 
gress and others interested may note 
what has been accomplished by the soil- 
conservation program in one typical agri- 
cultural county in Iowa: 

Wayne County Districr COMMISSIONERS’ 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1950 
INTRODUCTION 

The year 1950 is past history and we, the 
commissioners, are proud to relate what has 
been accomplished in the Wayne County Soil 
Conservation District. True, we recognize 
our shortcomings for there are many more 
things that could have been accomplished. 

We have no happenings to report more 
spectacular than what has been the usual 
trend in the past years. However, we feel 
that there is a movement toward a definite 
goal—that of accepting conscientiously a 
good, sound conservation program. We feel 
that the all-important development is this 
gradual, steady movement that is apparent 
each year—that we have forged ahead just a 
little further. 

A LOOK AT THE WEATHER 

The season of 1950 was one 
the coolest on record, but despite 
the crops have been only a little 
outstanding. Excess rainfall ome the 
month of June caused soil losses. 
Farmers in general felt the néed for more 
rigid erosion control practices than what 
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were in operation at the time these rain- 
storms occurred. 

During the latter part of the summer and 
continuing through fall exceptionally dry 
weather prevailed. This prompted the 
building of a number of farm ponds to ease 
the water shortage brought about by these 
dry periods. We have noticed, also, that the 
trend is toward the building of larger and 
deeper ponds. 

This dry period has made it possible to do 
some conservation work that would be im- 
possible during the average season. An ex- 
ample of this is the construction of surface 
drains and diversions in ordinarily wet areas. 
However, terrace construction was almost 
halted during early fall because of the hard- 
ness of the soil caused by the dry weather. 


OUR DRIVE FOR LEGUMES 


Because of their importance deep-rooted 
legumes are getting more attention in our 
district. Since Wayne County soils in gen- 
eral are made up of fine particles and are 
run together, the need for aeration has been 
realized. Without the deep roots of the 
legumes the soil cannot be aerated; and 
without proper aeration another essential 
for superior crops will be sorely missed— 
that of water percolation. 

The increase in legume seedings has 
brought more hay into the district and has 
made better pasture, but utilization of this 
roughage has presented a problem. The 
need for more livestock is recognized, but 
most farmers are reluctant to pay the high 
prices for this livestock or are financially 
unable to meet this situation. 

While we are on the subject of legumes, 
let us say that successful corn yields can be 
traced to fields that have grown legumes. 
Lime and fertilizer programs are also in 
close coordination with legume seedings. 
Farmers are realizing that it is not how many 
acres are in corn that count, but in how 
many bushels there are in the crib. The 
raising of proper legumes is the road to this 


goal and our district is on this road. 


THE ANNUAL WAYNE COUNTY FIELD DAY 


The top activity of the year was the 
Wayne County soil conservation field day, 
which was held on the Lyle Duncan farm 314 
miles nerth of Lineville. Attendance was 
limited due to rain which started in the 
morning when the plowing contest was in 
full swing, but even so an estimated 3,000 
people attended the yearly demonstration. 
Some of the accomplishments of the day in- 
cluded the construction of a mile of ter- 
-races, filling a silo with a field cutter, plow- 
ing of 10 acres on the contour, establishing 
of one-half mile of multa flora rose fence, 
construction of a diversion dike, blading in 
several gullies, insulating the house and in- 
stalling a water system. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Other events of the year consisted of ob- 
taining several thousands of multa flora 
rose seeds for some 50 or more farmers, 
assisting in the planting of the seed in 
establishing permanent fence, helping 
farmers fill out applications for fish from the 
State conservation commission and attend- 
ing various meetings held in the county. 
Also many groups worked together on ter- 
race construction and other soil conservation 
practices on individual farms. 


TECHNICAL AND CLERICAL ASSISTANCE 


The following states the accomplishments 
of the State-employed technicians’ aid and 
the clerical assistance in the Wayne County 
district. The figures given cover only the 
work completed for the first 9 months 
of each of the years 1949 and 1950. This 
gives a comparison during the sam part of 
the 2 years—before we had State aid and 
after State aid was in operation. 


A year ago as of October 1, 1949, we had 
34 farm plans prepared, signed and approved 
by the Commissioners. The accomplishment 
this year as of October 1, 1950, was 44 plans. 
Therefore, 10 additional plans were signed 
the first 9 months of 1950 as compared to 
the first 9 months of 1949, or a 29-percent 
increase. 

Contour lines were laid out on 1,417 acres 
last year as compared to 2,183 acres this year, 
an increase of 766 acres or 47 percent. 
Last year 3 miles of terraces constructed 
compared with 414 miles this year gives an 
increase of 14% miles or 50 percent. Diver- 
sions constructed increased from 2 miles to 
4 miles—a 2-mile increase or 43 percent. 
Waterways increased from .75 mile con- 
structed in 1949 to 3.9 miles, an increase of 
3.1 miles or 420 percent. 

Farm ponds constructed to date show no 
increase over last year. Fence row manage- 
ment and planting for wildlife increased 
from 300 feet to 1,100 feet, an 800-foot in- 
crease or 266 percent. 

The clerical help resulted in better rela- 
tions with and more service to the public in 
addition to resulting in more .accomplish- 
ment in the district. Being ab!e to keep the 
office open part of the time resulted in 650 
additional office visitors and over 300 addi- 
t_onal telephone calls received. 

In addition to this applications for plans 
increased from 46 to 53, an increase.of 7 or 
15 percent. Furthermore, it is estimated 
that. we got about 160 more requests for 
layout assistance and information than if 
we had not had someone in the office. 

Other incidental accomplishments are the 
colorin of approximately 65 soil maps, all 
of the new agreements as typewritten and as- 
sembled, periodic reports made up and the 
assemblying and distribution of newsletters. 


YEARLY ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Listed below are accomplishments of the 
district for the calendar year 1950: Con- 
touring, 3,490 acres; pasture improvement, 
1,963 acres; farm ponds, 29; terraces, 6.6 
miles; diversions, 6.7 miles; farm drainage, 
185 acres; open drains, 3.5 miles; waterways, 
12.2 miles. 


A PUBLICITY PROGR/‘M 


Through State aid the locé] district has 
purchased 35 millimeter Kodachrome color 
film, with which many pictures have been 
taken and made up into slides for projection 
purposes. With these slides we hope to show 
graphically the achievements and progress 
of our district from year to year. 

The slides have been made available to 
many local organizations for lectures, enter- 
tainment, and various other purposes. At 
present the county superintendent of 
schools, W. A. Tock, has a set of conservation 
slides which he shows to rural schools and 
parents’ and teachers’ meetings in rural 
areas. The slides, all taken within our dis- 
trict, have aiso been shown before GI classes, 
high-school and grade-school groups, 4-H 
and Farm Bureau groups. 

Another device for trying to bring soil con- 
servation to the public eye was the proclama- 
tion of Iowa Soil Conservation Week by 
Governor Beardsley from June 12 through 
June 18. During this period tours of four 
outstanding farms in the county (Lloyd 
Greenlee, Harvey Holder, “Pete” Carpenter, 
and Rex Devore) were arranged by the Soil 
Conservation Service, Extension Service, and 
Parmers Home Administration. These tours 
were arranged to show the public the ad- 
vantages of the different phases of soil con- 
servation. 

An interesting demonstration was held 
July 15 at the Wayne County Experimental 
Farm north of Seymour. The farm was laid 
off into test plots, planted, and cared for by 
Towa State College representatives. On the 
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selected date (July 15) these test plots were 
explained to and discuseed with those who 
attended the demonstration; and the bene- 
ficial results obtained from these experi- 


ments will be adopted and publicized as a 
part of our soil conservation in future years. 
EXTENSION SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

One of the biggest problems confronting, 
and recognized by, most Wayne County farm 
families in the area of agricultural produc- 
tion is the low productivity of soils. One 
of the twofold objectives of farm families 
ts to prevent further soil depletion caused 
by soil erosion and heavy cropping and to 
increase family income by building up and 
maintaining a more productive soil. 

The educational program of the soils dis- 
trict cooperating with the extension service 
lies in helping farm families recognize the 
need for the various solutions to their prob- 
lems in the area of soil conservation and in 
understanding all the various practices nec- 
essary to having a productive soil. Solving 
problems of soil conservation is done by 
people. The soils district through educa- 
tional and technical service helps people help 
themselves. 

The educational program on soil conserva- 
tion pointed toward. several things in 1950 
and azain in 1951. 

1. Use greatly increased amounts of com- 
mercial fertilizers where economic increases 
in crep yields cen be obtained. 

2. Use fertilizers according to recommenda- 
tions based on scil tests. 

3. Greater use of supplementary erosion 
control practices, such as contouring, water- 
ways, terrace outlets, terraces, diversions, 
etc. 

4. Use of the most efficient and productive 
crop rotation adapted to soil resources. 

5. Increase family income and decrease 
labor requireme?.ts in a _ soil-conservation 
program, through better utilization of forage 
crops by livestock and seed production. 

6. Growing of higher yielding and better 
adapted forage crop varieties. 

7. Increase of crop yields per acre by con- 
trolling crop insects, diseases, and noxious 
weeds. 

8. To increuse volume output on the farms 
by bringing unproductive pastures into a 
good rotation or by reestablishing in better 
pasture forages. 

9. To increase capital input into many 
Wayne County farms for soil conservation 
Purposes and to improve forage crop utiliza- 
tion through an efficient livestock program. 

This educational program was carried out 
in various ways, including: Soil test interpre- 
tation, soil sampling, and fertilizer meetings; 
meetings and tours at the Seymour-Shelby 
soil area experimental farm; newspaper pub- 
licity of activities, results and approved prac- 
tices, helps with soil conservation tours, field 
days, etc.; furnishing educational material 
and suggestions on soil conservation for 
special soil conservation programs for groups 
such as 4-H Clubs, Farm Bureau townships, 
rural women’s organizations, PTA, etc.; edu- 
cational information on soil conservation to 
vocational agriculture departments, on-the- 
farm-training instructors; work with county 
livestock men and livestock organizations on 
soil conservation. 

ARLO NOBLE, 
Chairman, 
Watter HICKMAN, 
Maurice Goopve, 
JaMeEs H. Goons, 
Secretary, 
Wayne County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict Governing Body. 
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Justice for Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor», I include the fol- 
lowing address by the Most Reverend 
Richard J. Cushing, archbishop of 
Boston: 

JUSTICE FoR POLAND 
(By Rev. Richard J. Cushing) 


It is almost a dozen years since the in- 
vasion of Poland by the Nazis. Two weeks 
after that barbarous invasion, the world will 
recall with shame the no less brutal, even 
cowardly, attack made from behind on the 
Polish Army by Soviet Russia. Under this 
double attack, and this double treacherous 
contact of the Nazis and the Communists, 
came the surrender of heroic Poland. With 
this surrender, came the division of mar- 
tyred Poland, between the two most ruthless, 
totalitarian dictatorships of our generation. 

Henceforth,- bitter memories were be- 
-queathed to Polish people throughout the 
world. But bitter memories are not so dis- 
turbing as our memories of shame, and the 
Polish people need suffer from none of these. 
The peace came to Poland; but the shame 
lies elsewhere. 

No American, no citizen of any of the 
Allied Nations can possibly think without 
shame, yea, without burning shame, of what 
Allied diplom_ts and political leaders did to 
Poland in 1945, and 1946, and 1947. Suffice 
it to say, that diplomats themselves, our own 
diplomats, have told a dreadful story of the 
Allied default of our commitments, our most 
solemn commitments to the Polish people. 
The United States Ambassador to Poland was 
so appalled by the treatment of the victor 
nations that he resigned his post in pro- 
tert—an almost unique action in American 
diplomacy-——and published in a book which 
bears the dramatic title, “I Saw Poland Be- 
trayed.” It is a shocking book; a book which 
future generations of Americans will read, I 
repeat, with shame. It is a story of murder, 
and fraud, and of double dealing, and bru- 
tality, and duplicity, rarely excelled in the 
history of these crimes. 

In the hope that by our prayers, we may 
cancel some part of the national and inter- 
national shame which other eyes must for- 
ever associate with the modern history of 
Poland, I am broadcasting this message. 

The future freedom of the Polish people 
will surely come. We know that, because we 
know that there is a God; and we know that 
He will not be mocked forever. We Know 
it because we know something of the spirit 
of the Poland, and we know that it will not 
be forever trampled underfoot. We know 
that Poland will one day be free, if only she 
can survive the present enslavement; and 
we know that she will survive it because 
we know her will to survive it. Poland 
will only lose her identity; Poland will only 
be lost if she becomes a Communist nation. 
It is true that the state or the political re- 
gime in Poland has become or has been 
violently taken over by the Communists. 
But there is a very sharp distinction, a dis- 
tinction greater than that between the body 
and the soul between a nation and its politi- 
cal state. The state may be the expression 
of the will of the people, or it may be im- 
posed upon them by violence from without. 
A nation is the people themselves. 


The Polish nation will not be Communists 
because of the character of the Polish people 
themselves. First of all, the Polish people 
are Catholic Christians. They are among the 
most convinced and conscientious of Catho- 
lics. They are Catholics in the most com- 
plete sense. They are thoroughly Roman 
in their loyalty, and thoroughly devoted to 
Jesus and in their piety. We know 
not what defects in the faith of a people 
make them susceptible to the scourge of 
communism, or materialism in any other of 
its forms. But this I do know; a people who 
give top place in their spiritual life to Jesus 
Christ, top place among their earthly loyal- 
ties to their unity with His vicar, and top 
place in their devotion to Mary, the mother 
of God: Such a people do not become in- 
fected with materialism, or adherence to 
aetheistic communism. Such a people are 
the Poles. And again, the Polish people 
are protected against becoming Communists 
because they well know the menace to their 
faith, and freedom of those who seek to 
impose upon them Red Fascist totalitarian- 
ism. 

Someone has said that experience is the 
school of mankind, and that men will learn 
in no other school. If that is true, the Polish 
people have abundant experience, long and 
terrifying, of what must be expected if they 
permit within their gates, those who are 
presently bringing such pressure upon them 
to become Communists and partisans. 

Today, the Polish are trying, under the 
watchful guidance of Almighty God, to main- 
tain the same Catholic faith under Stalin, 
that they maintained for centuries under the 
grinding heels of the czars of Russia. 

I hazard the statement that the Polish 
people are 96 percent Catholic, and 98 per- 
cent anti-Russian. Please God, this latter 
quality will be purged of all hatred, all an- 
tagonism, anything which might result in 
unchristian wrath or destructive war. Please 
God, the anti-Russian sentiments of the 
Polish people will only serve to keep them 
on their guard against the unchristian and 
inhuman philosophies by which the rulers 
of the Russian people have enslaved the 
Russians themselves, and seek now to en- 
slave the people of Poland. People who are 
anti-Russian in this legitimate sense, will 
not become aetheistic Communists. Such as 
people are the Poles. Firally, the Pclish 
people are 99 percent passionately Polish. 
They love their native land. They know 
how communism would change its fair face. 
They love their national customs, and they 
know how communism would destroy these. 
They love their traditions, patriotic and 
Christian; and they know how inconsist- 
ent with these is Red aetheism, They love 
their homes, and their families, and their 
churches, and their schools. They are re- 
solved that the tyrants of the east shall not 
defile these. 

Patriotism and religion are twin virtues. 
The passionate love of the Poles for their 
nation has a religious quality. Their love for 


prove infidel. The Polish nation, I tell you, 

no matter what is happening, will not become 

Communists. God Almighty knows it will 
be easy, whatever their national spirit 
valor 


m so many and 
take far more than national heroism, 
far more than human strength, to survive in 
the face of the mass materialism which 
strikes down and perverts mighty people so 
brazenly, so brutally, so systematically, as 
does atheistic communism. The people of 
Poland need strength from on high. 
They need God's grace in measure over- 
flowing. They need our prayers. I plead for 
this spiritual aid for Poland. Those prayers 
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we promise the Polish people today. They 
must not cease until God Himself speaks to 
silence the enemies of faith. Until God 
Himself strikes to stop the enemies of His 
people. Let us pray in season and out of 
season for Poland, for faith, for freedom, 
and peace. We must also pray for the 
political leaders of the world, for those who 
are oppressing Poland, that their hearts may 
be softened; for those who profess to be 
friends of Poland, that their heads may be 
cleared. 

To our prayers, we must add our practical 
efforts. We must be vigilant against treason 
in high places; and against unworthy ac- 
ceptance of treason among the people. We 
must somehow control our representatives 
rather than allow them to control our fates; 
so that it will not be possible again for them 
to betray a whole people against knowledge. 

To our prayers, we must add our practical 
efforts. We must be vigilant against treason 
in high places; and against unworthy ac- 
ceptance of treason among people. We must 
somehow control our representatives rather 
than allow them to control our fates; so that 
it will not be possible again for them to be- 
tray a whole people against our knowledge 
and our moral Judgment, as they did betray 
Poland, 

We must in all things imitate the peaceful 
virtues of Christ, the Prince of Peace: His 
forbearance, His patience, His spirit of for- 
giveness, His will for peace, His desire to 
bring together all men in concord and unity. 
But we must not be unmindful of His 
righteous wrath against those who defiled 
His temple, and His people; and seek to 
impose upon them insupportable burdens 
acting in their name to do those things un- 
worthy of men, and hateful to God. 

So I ask you to pray for Poland. I ask 
you to pray for ourselves, Pray that Poland 
may keep the faith, and that we may grow 
in it. That we may not lose our freedom, 
and that Poland may regain hers. That 
Poland may be made holy, and that we may 
be cleansed for our sympathy. That we may 
be restored from our shame, and that Poland 
may be made strong, and pure, and pleasing 
to God. That we may enjoy together with 
Poland, with all the nations whose Lord is 
God, the blessings of peace and piety, and 
Christian joy. Amen. 


Military Supply Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following exchange of correspond- 
ence between myself and the Defense 
Production Administration: 

January 25, 1951. 
Maj. Gen. Wit1t1am H. Harrison, 
Administrator, Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 
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Director of Production of the War Produc- 
tion Board, Assistant to the Chief of Pro- 
duction of the Army Service Forces and Chief 
of the Army Signal Corps Production and 
Distribution Division, you have gained an 
insight into both civilian and military op- 
erations. Therefore, you can properly eval- 
uate the relative needs and requirements 
of both the civilian and the military. 

For a number of years I have been mak- 
ing a study of military-supply operations for 
the purpose of assisting the House Armed 
Services Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, in seeing that our fighting men were 
the best trained and equipped soldiers in 
the world. We have found that military 
supplies cannot be procured and distributed 
with any degree of certainty unless a com- 
mon language is used for all military-sup- 
ply installations. Therefore, in 1949 I intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 321, that would establish 
a single catalog system to be developed by 
the armed services but which could be used 
by all the Federal agencies, Action on this 
bill was postponed to give the Defense De- 
partment an opportunity to take steps with- 
out legislation toward the development and 
installation of a single catalog system. 

At the same time the Congress approved 
Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress, that 
included a provision for the establishment 
of a single catalog system. Unfortunately, 
this law did not define clearly what was 
meant by a single catalog system. 

Agivantage has been taken of the lack of 
definition of Public Law 152 and of the post- 
ponement of action on H. R. 321 to further 
delay the establishment and installation of 
a single catalog system for the Armed 
Forces. Recent reports issued jointly by the 
Munitions Board and the General Services 
Administration, although filled with high 
sounding phrases, make it clear that noth- 
ing has been accomplished and that their 
program does not even contemplate the use 
of a single catalog or the elimination of all 
existing catalogs with their duplicating 
names and numbers. 

This should not be news to you. One of 
your outstanding contributions during your 
Army career was the development and in- 
stallation of the single catalog system for 
the Signal Corps, replacing 13 existing cata- 
log systems. This system was so efficient 
and so useful to supply operations that it 
was voluntarily adopted for communications 
items by the Air Force, the Marine Corps, 
and by the armed forces of other allied na- 
tions. With this as a tool, you were able to 
make the Signal Corps procurement and 
distribution operations the finest in the 
services. 

In developing and installing a single cat- 
alog system, even though for communica- 
tions items only, you have been able to ac- 
complish something that has been attempt- 
ed for almost 50 years without success. 

You recognized what was later confirmed 
in great detail by the Hoover Commission 
that supply management is impossible with- 
out a single catalog system. You no doubt 
recognize that your present mission cannot 
be accomplished without it. It is impossible 
to control the allocation of critical mate- 
rials or pass upon the necessity for new 
facilities where items are procured, stored, 
and issued under hundreds of duplicating 
names and numbers. 

Without a common identification system 
and a common supply language it is diffi- 
cult and many times impossible to coordi- 
nate supply activities; interchange of items 
between services is impossible; the diffi- 
culties of supplying arms and equipment to 
our allies are magnified; civil defense sup- 
ply problems are multiplied; and the waste 

of materials, manpower, facilities, transpor- 
eaten costs, and storage space mounts to 
astronomical figures. 

Therefore it would seem that the respon- 
sibility for seeing that a single catalog sys- 


tem is developed and used by the Armed 
Forces and the civilian agencies should be 
delegated to you by the Congress and by the 
President. At the same time the Congress 
should accept the recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission and enact legislation 
that would clearly define what is meant by 
the development and establishment of a 
single catalog system for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As the armed services, for ob- 
vious reasons, should be the agent of the 
Federal Government in carrying out this 
project, I have reentered H. R. 321 as H. R. 
1033. 

Your comments on these proposals would 
be appreciated. If I can be of assistance to 
you in any way please do not hesitate to call 
upon me. We realize that you are carrying 
a heavy burden. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack Z. ANDERSON. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1951. 
Hon. Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. ANDERSON: As General Harrison 
will be away from the city for several days, 
I am acknowledging your letter to him of 
January 25 concerning the desirability of 
developing a single catalog system which 
would be used for procurement not only by 
the Armed Services, but also other Federal 
agencies. Your letter will, of course, be 
placed before General Harrison upon his re- 
turn. 

During the last war, I served as General 
Harrison’s executive officer handling Signal 
Corps procurement and distribution opera- 
tions. The cataloging system initiated by 
us during that period was, as you indicated 
in your letter, most helpful in carrying out 
our job. On the procurement side, it point- 
ed up duplications of the same item having 
been procured under different nomenclature 
and description which, of course, would, if 
repeated, often lead to excessive purchases. 

Where one can provide a common identifi- 
cation, there is no doubt that procurement 
work as well as the distribution end, would 
be materially assisted. 

As the result of our procurement and dis- 
tribution work in the Signal Corps, I can 
assure you that strong arguments may be 
made for placing responsibility of develop- 
ing a single catalog system with the agen- 
cies doing the actual purchasing and dis- 
tributing. The people doing the above work 
receive the direct benefits, and it is their 
understanding and acceptance of this which 
will bring forth an accurate and usable sys- 
tem. 

Sincerely, 
H. G. WILDE, 
Assistant to the Administrator, 


Passage on India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to call 
attention to an editorial that appeared 
in the Washington Times-Herald on 
Tuesday, February 6, and which bears 
the title “Passage on India.” 

The editorial analyzes a subject which 
heretofore, from a publicity standpoint, 
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has received little more than passive 
attention. Recently the attitude mani- 
fested by Nehru and his followers has 
demonstrated that considerable merit 
may be attributed to the facts as detailed 
in the editorial. Aside from the spot- 
lights which Nehru occupies in this pic- 
ture, the editorial contains much valua- 
ble factual information, the benefit of 
which cannot be overstressed at this 
time. 

Undoubtedly, the American people 
will welcome an impartial exposé of 
Nehru’s temporary rule in India and his 
adamant position recently taken by his 
representatives sitting at the United Na- 
tions table. 

The editorial follows: 


PASSAGE ON INDIA 


Nehru and company, who temporarily rule 
India, have been having fun lately kicking 
Uncle Sam in the ribs at the meetings of the 
United Nations. 


IMPOLITE BLACKMAIL FROM A RICH BEGGAR 


At the same time, millions of people who 
live in India have been suffering what Nehru 
and company guardedly admit to be a tech- 
nical inability to eat, due to no food. 

Naturally, therefore, Messrs. Truman and 
Acheson are very much interested in a prop- 
osition to send Nehru and company some 
2,000,000 tons of the United States taxpayers’ 
wheat. Nehru and company may then dis- 
tribute it to the taxpayers of India and per- 
haps thereby be saved from being kicked in 
the ribs, themselves, by the folks down at the 
Indian grassroots, if any. 

There is some objection to this procedure, 
of course, but when all is said and done 
you may be sure the wheat will be on its 
way. Our masters in power always follow 
the form book, sooner or later. 

So, since another huge chunk of our prop- 
erty looks outward bound, it may be of some 
interest to have a few facts on this further 
beggar at our gates. 

India is a word that points vaguely at 
a@ wedge of land in Asia bounded on the 
north by the world’s most rugged and fear- 
some mountain chain, and on the other two 
sides by an ocean open to the world. 

In size, this wedge of land works out to 
about half as big as the United States. In 
natural resources and the means for wealth, 
it is tremendous. Properly run, India could 
give the United States of America plenty to 
think about as a rival in industry, agricul- 
ture or war. 

For instance, its tremendous river system 
could be harnessed to electric power dams 
to give India potency second only to the 
United States of America and far more than 
Russia’s. 

India has one of the world’s great reserves 
of coal and high-grade iron ore. It is a treas- 
ure house of other minerals and metals, 
ranging from gold, silver and copper through 
tungsten, bauxite, mica, chromite and mag- 
nesite. All these are commonly used 
throughout American industry to make your 
kitchen equipment and your automobile 
shiny, long-wearing and smooth-working— 
but now off to Truman’s wars. 

There are tremendous forests in India, too, 
and a herd of some 200,000,000 head of cat- 
tle, one-third of all the cows in the world. 
And above all, India has one of the world’s 
richest farm belts. 

The climate goes through many shifts. In 
the extreme north it is temperate and pleas- 
ant most of the year, with big winter sports 
in the celebrated Vale of Kashmir. 

The wind is a big thing in India. In winter 
it is dry and keeps pulling the cover off 
the central land plain, to make deserts. In 
summer it sweeps in from the ocean and 
floods the coastal regions with rain as high 
as 60 inches a season. But in the United 
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States of America there are regions as hot 
and desert as any of India, and winds that 
rip and tear. Our climate is as harsh as 
any in the world, but here we've licked it 
for day-in-day-out purposes. 

Taken all in all, India has no cause to 
complain against nature. It has the stuff for 
a@ great power. 

Now, as to people, they number nearly 390,- 
000,000 and average out to about 245 persons 
to the square mile. About 87 percent live 
in the country and 13 percent in the city. 
They range from almost prehistoric primi- 
tive tribesmen to a highly cultivated few. 
The great mass in between are underfed, 
fast-breeding, quick-dying, ignorant hand 
farmers. 

WHY ARE WE DIFFERENT? 


We have here a population running some- 
where near 150,000,000, about 45 per square 
mile. We divide about 57 percent in the 
city, 43 percent on the farm. 

Nowhere do we have any poverty to com- 
pare with India’s. The great mass of the 
American people is the best educated, best 
fed, most skilled, healthiest, and longest 
lived of all the human race, in spite of the 
drains put upon us by reckless government 
in the past 50 years. 

Why has India, with all her wealth, sunk 
so far? 

Some blame the conflict of Hindu reli- 
gion with Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Jain- 
ism, and the vast number of offshoots 
from these which develop such fantastic con- 
sequences as the caste systems, the refusal 
of Hindus to eat meat of sows, and Moham- 
medans even to so much as touch a piece 
of pigskin. 

But the United States of America also has 
many religions at work in its national life, 
utterly unrestrained by law. Yet none has 
gone overboard against common sense. 

Taken all in all, we would say the root 
cause of India’s maladjustment is that the 
power of government there is traditionally 
from beyond the border. 

Alexander the Great was her first well- 
known conqueror, back in 326 B. C. After 
him there came a Golden Age, significantly 
under the rule of native kings of the famous 
Gupta dynasty. Then the Mogul empire 
crashed in from the outside again, and there 
followed a turn-down that has never really 
been corrected. The British in the eight- 
eenth century started picking up the leav- 
ings any others had missed. 

Now this above-mentioned wedge of Asia 
has a supposed independent status, but 
actually not. It is split into two nations— 
Pakistan for the Mohammedans and India 
for the Hindus. The minorities get killed. 

Pakistan has a long way to go, and India 
is governed by a gang of doctrinaire Social- 
ists who can't wait to get into some kind 
of world order or other that submerges 
their own life to foreign domination. 

The United States of America, which now 
for the first time in its history takes orders 
from beyond its own borders, by way of the 
United Nations, can look at India and think 
about what comes from that kind of thing. 


Soviet Union’s Plan for World 
Domination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MAS&aCHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, the following study is taken 
from an address delivered by the Very 


Reverend Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., regent 

of Georgetown's famed School of Foreign 

Service before an assembly of the Na- 

tional Guard of Massachusetts on Sat- 

urday, January 20,1951. The address is 

eae “Soviet Strategy and Soviet 
ac ics”’: 


I invite your attention to the success of 
Soviet strategy and tactics in the broad field 
of world geography. It will be remembered 
that Nazi Germany made its own the cele- 
brated theory of the British geographer, Sir 
Halford Mackinder respecting the influence 
of geographical environment on history. 
As early as 1904, and again in 1919, and 
finally in 1944, he warned the Western World 
that the pivot of history lay in that vast 
inner land mass of Eurasia to which he gave 
the pictureque title of the heartland. De- 
scribing it as roughly coinciding with what 
is now Soviet territory, he declared, with 
extraordinary foresight, that if this natural 
fortress, inaccessible, as it is, to sea power, 
should ever be properly garrisoned militarily 
and developed economically by a virile people, 
it could become the center of an empire capa- 
ble of ruling the world. Mackinder’s bril- 
liant hypothesis ended with the warning: 
“Who rules East Europe commands the heart- 
land; who rules heartland commands the 
world island; who rules the world island 
commands the world.” 

This thoughtful condensation of much 
human history and accurate observation of 
the influence of geography on history was 
conceived and formulated, to be sure, in an 
age when air power had not yet become 
&@ major component of military potential. 
Hence, the theory has been modified, but 
not entirely canceled out by the coming 
of the age of air power. Soviet Russia, 
consciously or unconsciously, is supplying 
the deficiency in terms of military aviation. 

I believe the unknown geopoliticians be- 
hind the iron curtain have adapted Mac- 
kinder’s formula to the new circumstances 
of the air age. They have probably changed 
and shifted some elements and emphasized 
others, so that their consolidation of land 
power in Central and Eastern Europe now 
leaves them free to accelerate control of 
marginal lands on the rim of the world 
island. It may well be that they are saying: 
“who controls the rimlands of Europe and 
Asia can protect the heartland of the world 
revolution.” The growth of Soviet sea power, 
especially of submarines, is not without 
meaning in such a program. 

Take a map of the world and follow with 
your finger the creeping progress of the 
Soviet Empire since the disappearance of the 
Nazi and the Japanese Empires. Through 
Petsamo on the north, acquired from Finland 
by force, she now has a new outlet to the 
Atlantic. Drop a line from that point, 
through central Europe, to Albania, her sat- 
ellite on the Adriatic, noting as you pass 
Yugoslavia, which would be repossessed when 
Stalin finally decides to deal with Tito. At 
the terminus of this fringe of her power she 
has access to the Adriatic, and hence to the 
Mediterranean. Her march toward Greece 
ws countered by the Truman doctrine and 


by the tough hidalgos. 
Should she ever succeed in fomenting civil 
war in the Iberian Peninsula, with the emer- 


low @ domestic revolution, Gibraltar would 
be the next target. Istanbul and the Dar- 
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danelles have always bulked large in the 
expansionist program of Russian imperialism, 
and this craving for that traditional objec- 
tive, inherited from the czars, has not been 
neglected by the new autocrats. Unreason- 
able concessions have been demanded from 
Turkey in recent years but denied with equal 
determination, and the refusal backed up by 
Arrerican economic aid. But the demand 
will surely be renewed at a propitious 
moment. 
SEA CONTACT SOUGHT 

Meanwhile, the atmosphere of pressure will 
serve to maintain that psychological tension 
and expensive defense along Dar- 
danelles which Moscow utilizes so consist- 
ently in its war of nerves. The measure of 
validity in Russia’s historical claims for free 
exit through the Dardanelles is not slight. 
More than one European statesman has gone 
so far in tne past as to concede publicly that 
Russia should have Constantinople. Both 
England and France so declared in 1916, but 
that age-old controversy between Moscow 
and Constantinople was limited in its appli- 
cation to the ancient capital of the Byzan- 
tine emperors. It now carries a wholly dif- 
ferent sighificance, in view of the Communist 
program of world revolution and the hope to 
overthrow all non-Communist governments 
such as Turkey. This new messianic uni- 
versalism is,.as we have already noted, what 
Soviet Russia has added to her inherited 
cezwrist tradition. This urge to the sea and 
th. constant process of opening up new ter- 
ritories and colonization of them was noted 
by the greatest of Russian historians, V. O. 
Kluchevsky, as the principal fundamental 
fcetor in Russian history. “All other fac- 
tors,” he writes in volume I of his celebrated 
History of Russia, “have been more or less 
inseparably connected therewith. * * * 
Debarred from settlement by the geographi- 
er’ features of their country, the eastern 
Slavs (in their historical evolution) were 
forced for centuries to maintain a nomad 
lie, as well as to engage in ceaseless war- 
fare with their neighbors. It was this par- 
ticular conjunction of circumstances which 
caused the history of Russia to become the 
history of a country forever undergoing colo- 
nization—a movement contilued up to, and 
given fresh impetus by, the emancipation of 
the serfs, and remaining in progress to the 
present day.” 


FORCES OF WORLD REVOLUTION 


An entirely new factor, possessing the 
dynamic energy which Lenin imparted to it 
by dialectical materialism has now been 
superimposed on Kluchevsky's summation of 
Russian national history. The evangel of 
world revolution and the specific instruments 
to achieve it, whether in the form of the 
Third International or the Cominform are 
commonly by those who seek to 
justify Soviet conduct. They keep referring 
to certain old grievances, such as her land- 
locked isolation, her legitimate striving to 
acquire warm-water ports, the ignoring of 
her existence at Versailles, the refusal to 
accord diplomatic recognition during so 
many years, and her exclusion from the 
powers which met at Munich, although the 
latter should now be cause for gratitude and 
not a stigma. 

Soviet Russia was predestined to bellicos- 
ity from the very moment Lenin turned the 
successful domestic revolution of 1917 into 

Marxist revolution on a world 


is not to include ron-Russian satellite 
tries of Europe, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
in all of which fertility is high. 
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Since population is one of the important 
components of military power, these new ac- 
quisitions will progressively encourage the 
Politburo to more frequent use of its favorite 
weapon—aggression by proxy. 

CONTROL OF RIMLANDS 


Return now to the northern perimeter of 
Eurasia and continue along Soviet Russia’s 
Arctic coasts with a geopolitical eye. She is 
dominant there, and has no contestant in 
those icy solitudes. She already claims ap- 

imately 50 percent of all offshore terri- 
tory lying within the Arctic Circle, including 
such potential landing fields as Novaya 
Zemlya, Wrangel Island, Franz Josef Land, 
and the new Siberian group. Rounding the 
eastern shoulder of Siberia as it projects into 
the Bering Strait you will note that she pos- 
sesses not only Kamchata, Sakhalin, the 
Kurile and Komandorskie Islands, exercises 
control over North Korea and still controls 
the important harbors of Port Arthur and 
Dairen, both of them strategic ports of China. 
The encirclement of East Asia, by control of 
its rimlands, is nearly complete. 

These developments underscore a cardinal 
point in the program of world revolution; 
Communist strategists have always main- 
tained that the way China goes furnishes 
the key to all problems on the international 
front. The general headquarters for the 
forthcoming struggle for Asia is believed to 
be located in Thailand, where Soviet per- 
sonnel in Bangkok is reported to be enor- 
mously in excess of any legitimate diplo- 
matic need. From the Pacific, then, to the 
iron curtain on the west, she will be in a 
position to mount an outer ring of offensive 
and defensive installations around her heart- 
land, particularly in marginal regions adapted 
to land-based air power. 

If her efforts to secure a base in Tripoli- 
tania, the western half of Libya, had not 
been refused in the United Nations, she 
would have gained a coveted foothold in the 
Mediterranean basin. That great inland sea, 
if ever dominated by Soviet influence, would 
prove of inestimable strategic value in seal- 
ing the outer rim of protective areas, pro- 
viding at the same time a sea route to west- 
ern Europe and the Atlantic world. That is 
why Tito’s rebellion particularly enrages the 
Moscow geopoliticians. 


LOOK TOWARD INDIA 


The invasion of Tibet in early November 
1950 by Communist troops from China re- 
veals two constant factors in Soviet strategy. 
The geographical position of that hitherto 
inaccessible region makes it a strategic, 
though difficult, passageway for a military 
advance on India, provided suitable airfields 
can be located somewhere among its tower- 
ing mountains. Reports are already current 
that locations for the first potential air bases 
have been surveyed by Russian agents on a 
flat plain in western Tibet between Lake 
Rakas and Lake Manasarowar. This would 
bring Soviet striking power dangerously near 
the heart of India. New Delhi, the capital, 
lies approximately 300 miles to the south- 
west, an easy two-way run for Soviet bombers 
through negotiable passes of the Himalayas. 

To meet the requirements of political 
strategy, the planners of the aggression in- 
voked their usual pretext. They welcomed 
the existence of a rival Dalai Lama—another 
claimant to the position of ruler and high 
priest—who was living in exile in China. 
By supporting the claims of a second living 
Buddha of mercy against the actual incum- 
bent, the Communist politburo of China 
staged another “liberation.” They activated 
the familiar pattern of a civil war to be in- 
stigated by Communists and utilized by the 
Soviet Union for hidden intervention. The 
device is an old one and was employed in 
Greece, China, and Korea. It was tried in 
Finland, where a Communist regime was 
first installed under Kusenin as prelude to 


the invasion of 1939. The erection of a pup- 
pet state usually follows and the iron cur- 
tain falls. Then, to preclude assistance from 
outside powers, the Communist legalists in- 
voke international law as forbidding foreign 
intervention in a purely civil war. 

This concept was introduced into the So- 
viet argument against the United Nations 
resolution to come to assistance of South 
Korea. It makes both the United Nations 
and the United States of America not only 
iniquitous warmongers, but actual aggres- 
sors by unilateral, legal definition. Since, ac- 
cording to Mr. Vishinsky and all Communist 
jurists, the Soviet concept of law is the only 
valid interpretation of legality in any situa- 
tion, the invasion of Tibet, like that of 
South Korea, became an act of moral heroism 
and dialectical purity. 

There may well be other considerations 
arising from the historical development of 
Tibetan autonomy. China, to be sure, has 
never officially acknowledged the separation 
of that remote province from her sovereign- 
ty, although for a long time Tibet has 
acted independently. The significant fact 
for humanity is the steady advance of the 
Communist World Revolution into another 
area of Asia and the establishment of new 
outposts in what has been called the roof 
of the world. 


EYES ON WEST 


This geographical pattern would seem to 
extend itself to other significant spots much 
nearer the Western World, where forward 
bases would be indispensable for logistical 
preparation of the eventuality prophesied 
so unequivocally by Mr. Stalin: “* * * a 
series of the most terrible collisions between 
the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states 
is inevitable.” Two other Soviet maneuvers 
acquire special geopolitical meaning when 
related to this persuasion of inevitability, and 
when integrated with the concrete position 
already taken by Soviet strategists and diplo- 
mats. 

In December of 1946, Ecuador was re- 
quested to grant fishing rights to the Soviet 
Union in the waters adjacent to the Gala- 
pegos Islands, a highly strategic area off the 
west coast of South America approximutely 
1,000 miles from the Panama Canal. !The 
distance could easily be covered in 4 hours 
by hostile war planes launched from the 
deck of a properly camouflaged fishing bark. 
One bomb would be enough to cripple the 
locks and sever one of the vital defense lines 
of the two Americas. Then, in January 
1947 Norway was presented with a Soviet de. 
mand for bases on Spitsbergen, the ice-cov- 
ered group of Arctic Islands, 3,500 miles from 
New York, Chicago, and the industrial heart 
of the United States. Modern bombers, with 
a 5,000 mile one-way cruising range from 
Spitsbergen, could reach not only industrial 
centers represented by Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh, but penetrate deep into continental 
America. Should the Communist Empire 
ever advance as far as the English Channel 
on one side of the world and eventually 
dominate the full coastline of China and its 
pendants on the other, the position of the 
United States would indeed be perilous. 
North America would become in effect a huge 
island flanked east and west by a great 
power which hates us. 


UNITED STATES ULTIMATE TARGET 


The Russian Revolution, now at the very 
zenith of its accomplishments, is on the 
march from Berlin to Korea. Eight nations 
have had their freedom burned to ashes 
already. The United States will be the ulti- 
mate target with the richest booty in the 
world piled on the scales of the balance. The 
final confrontation has come and the first 
American blood has been shed. The two 
central figures whose emergence Stalin pre- 
dicted sit facing each other across confer- 
ence tables which stretch from the Kremlin 
to the English Channel, from Brussels and 
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Berlin and Paris to New York and Wash- 
ington. The unprecedented character and 
stark realism of the conflict became evident 
when the President of the United States 
could bluntly declare last year that he could 
no longer put faith or credence in any prom- 
ise made by Soviet Russia. 

In normal times such a statement from 
the head of a government would have meant 
instant rupture of diplomatic relations and 
a probable full mobilization for war on both 
sides. But we are not engaged in conven- 
tional diplomacy under accepted standards 
of international decency such as prevailed 
at Vienna in 1815, after the Napoleonic 
wars. We are embarked on a kind of cosmic 
poker game for the highest stakes in his- 
tory. Some there are who believe one of 
the players has been prologning a colossal 
bluff which began at Yalta and Tehran and 
which succeeded notably against the leading 
player on the opposite side, who was then 
in failing health. The Government of the 
United States finally decided to call for a 
show-down on the Korean crisis—and was 
supported by the United Nations. Had both 
done so earlier, the odds in favor of true 
peace in Europe and Asia would have been 
far more favorable and Soviet Russia would 
not have had the gains that began with the 
desertion of Poland by her former allies. 
On the issue, when the cards eventually 
fall, may well depend the quality and quan- 
tity of human freedom for generations to 
come. 

WHAT ALTERNATIVE? 


The record is clear and the designs of 
Soviet Russia were never unclear. Her gam- 
ble in Korea was logical perfidy. Edmund 
Burke in 1772 warned Europe that the par- 
tition of Poland by Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia would not be the end of the feasting. 
It was, he pointed out, only a breakfast for 
the great armed powers; but where would 
they dine? He knew vhat neither history 
nor appetitie for power ever stops short. 

The true question before the American 
people and before their Representatives in 
Congress is not so much the cost in dollars, 
though heavy, but the alternative pouwsibili- 
ties. There is need of complete thinking at 
this point, not spurts of enthusiasm, of 
volatile sentiment, or unfounded fears, or 
programs for the partial containment of 
Soviet aggession. The cost of a needed com- 
modity or of an essential service ic not truly 
stated by the price tag but by the foresee- 
able consequences if it is not bought. 

A fire extinguisher for a modest home or a 
sprinkler system for an industrial establish- 
ment may seem expensive in terms of the 
present income of the respective buyers; 
it can be immeasurably more expensive, 
possibly fatal, not to have them on hand 
and in working condition when a fire breaks 
out. If the grim record of the past 5 years 
of Soviet-American relations has achieved 
anything, it has clarified the cold war down 
to a basic consideration. The debate is not 
whether we can afford to do the necessary 
things for the defense of Christian civiliza- 
tion, but can we afford not to do them. 


Big Hugh, the Father of Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have just received a book entitled 
“Big Hugh, the Father of Soil Conser- 
vation,” written by Wellington Brink 
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with a preface by Louis Bromfield. I 
have not had an opportunity to read the 
book. I shall do so right away. I do 
want to say a word concerning Dr. Hugh 
Bennett, the subject of this book. Dr. 
Bennett is well known throughout the 
Nation. Many of us have had the great 
privilege to have known Dr. Eennett a 
long time personally. I met Dr. Bennett 
soon after I came to Congress 14 years 
ago and I have been with him on many 
occasions since that time. I have had 
an opportunity to observe his work and 
I think I know something of how he is 
regarded in the Nation. I consider Dr. 
Bennett not only the foremost man in 
soil conservation in the Nation, but I 
think he ranks among the very top men 
in the Nation in abilty and achievement. 
As a man, he is a lovable character. He 
is a pioneer in his field. I am confident 
that the work which he has accomplished 
and the plans which he has launched 
to conserve the soils will forever remain 
the basic principles for our thinking and 
action in this most important field of 
endeavor in our Nation. The good which 
Dr. Bennett has done cannot be esti- 
mated. He has gone far toward turning 
this Nation around from a _ wasteful 
course to one of ccnservation of our land 
and natural resources. The United 
States is fortunate to have had a man of 
the energy, the foresight, and the prac- 
tical common sense possessed by this 
outstanding public servant. The Nation 
owes to him a debt of gratitude. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that tens of 
thousands of people all over the Nation 
will be able to read this book concerning 
Dr. Bennett. The preface to the book, 
by Louis Bromfield, is so well written and 
gives such an accurate picture of Dr. 
Bennett that I think it would be well to 
include this in my remarks. I so request. 
The above-mentioned follows: 

PREFACE 

A good many years ago while in the midst 
of the wasted cotton lands of Georgia I met 
a big hearty man named Hugh Bennett. I 
knew what his job was. At that time and to- 
day I think the biggest problems of this 
country and the world are food and the con- 
servation of natural resources and real 
wealth. I had seen nation after nation in 
every part of the world reduced to poverty 
and virtual starvation by the very process 
which had been taking place in the United 
States since the first soil was dug up by the 
white man. Here, tramping about on the 
barren, eroded red soil of a Georgia cotton 
field, was the man who was doing something 
about the disaster. 

The important thing was that he was get- 
ting the job done and getting it done 
largely through the force, vigor, and intelli- 
gence of his own personality. Within 5 
minutes I knew that I was in the presence 
of a great man and a man to whom this 
Nation and the whole world owed a very 
great debt. Like all great men, he was simple 
and dircct, with no time for shiftiness or 
pomposity. ‘The farmer liked him, the 
average citizen liked him, the scientists 
recognized in him that most needed of all 
forces—the one which translates research and 
knowledge into action and achieves results. 

In the many years which have intervened 
since that first meeting Hugh Bennett be- 
came one of my best friends. We have talked 


farmhouses where in summer you could look 


through the sides of a house and see the 


old American virtues of integrity, simplicity, 
directness, and honor—virtues which are not 
too plentiful in these times or are, at least, 
obscured by the age in which we live. 


mostly helping to fight the battle which 
Hugh Bennett started and organized for con- 
servation of our natural resources and for a 
better agriculture which could stand on its 
own feet and contribute to the wealth and 
welfare and health of the Nation rather than 
simply devour its economy. And in all that 
traveling I have seen something miraculous 
happening. I have seen, perhaps for the first 
time in history, a whole Nation turning to 
right a wrong, to check an evil, before it was 
forced to do so by utter disaster. I doubt 
that this could have been accomplished with- 
out the leadership and wisdom of Hugh Ben- 
nett. Certainly without him the progress 


anc many small men whose 

larger than their interest in the Nation's 
welfere. Because we spend two to three bil- 
lions a year in attempting to aid and edu- 
cate the farmer, it is assumed by the average 
citien that we have, and had, in this coun- 
try a sound agriculture. Few errors of 

lic thinking could be greater. In the 
particularly in the single-crop corn, cot 


agricultures ever practiced by man and much 
of our agriculture is still upon that level. 
Except for the isolated “good” farmer, we 
practiced in the past a system of tillage 


Nation billions of dollars in real wealth and 
the individual citizens billions in high prices 
and in taxes, and industry billions in pur- 
chasing power. 

Conditions fortunately have begun to 
change and every year there are more good 
farmers, and more bad farmers are economi- 
cally liquidated regardless of subsidies, parity 
guaranties, and Government support buying. 
Eventually out of grim economic necessity 
the level of our agriculture will be raised and 
we shall have lower costs for consumers and 
higher profits for the farmer arising out of 
high and efficient production and the arrest- 
ing of destruction by erosion and flood. 


nett, who dramatized the situation, formu- 
lated the pattern of its cure, and then 
forward to translate theory into action. 

Every year there are more contoured and 
terraced farms; every year there are more 
grass and legumes planted; every year more 
sensible and effective crop ewe come 
into operation; and every properly 
treated can be meesured tn bénetis to every 
citizen of the United States. 
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for the welfare of all of us. Such men, in 


sites and the meddlers. Perhaps “public 
servant” is the expression needed. There 
are many of them in the fields of research 
and action, of constructive public under- 
taking, who do not depend upon politics to 
provide them with jobs, but upon their own 
character and abilities and the contribution 
they can make to the good of all of us in 
terms of intelligence, integrity, and human 
dignity. 

Such a man is Hugh Bennett, who deserves 
the greatest honor from the American people 
as one of the greatest benefactors since the 
beginning of their history. 

Louis BRroMFIiEtp. 


Lustron Housing Corp. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAT SUTTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, a few 
evenings ago I sat in front of a television 
and observed and listened to what I con- 
sidered one of the strongest and most 
conscientious appeals for unity and co- 
operation among the citizens of America 
that I have ever heard. I refer to the 
very strong and able speech delivered by 
the Honorable Charles E. Wilson, who at 
the present.time probably possesses more 
administrative power than any man in 
the United States, with the exception of 
the President. As we all know, he is the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. I respect Charlie Wilson and, 
having recently discussed matters with 
him on different occasions, I know that 
he is a man of sincerity and with devout 
respect for this Nation. His loyalty is 
unquestioned. He beams his love for 
America, the country that has been so 
good to him during the years that he has 
achieved such a remarkable financial 
success. I was intensely interested with 
what Administrator Wilson had to say 
with reference to the reaction that our 
railroad strike would have among our 
enemies. 

I agree with every word that Charlie 
Wilson had to say, and sincerely hope 
and believe that his almost prayerful 
pleading will be heeded by the railroad 
men and that soon our transportation 
will be again up to par. 

However, I could me ‘help but wonder 
what caused such discontentment, dis- 


there is so much resentment and so much 
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bitter criticism of certain of our admin- 
istrators in the Government who would 
absolutely destroy and throw away one 
of the finest manufacturing establish- 
ments that has ever been produced with 
taxpayers’ money. I refer to the Lustron 
Housing Corp., near Columbus, Ohio. 
such actions are what cause discontent- 
ment among those of us who have not 
been blessed financially to the extent 
that we can own a $50,000 home and live 
in luxuries and on the fat of the land. 

The very same pleadings and the very 
same arguments that were so ably spoken 
by Director Wilson on last evening, apply 
in the case of the closing of the Lustron 
plant, only on a smaller scale. Thou- 
sands of workmen lost their jobs when 
the plant was closed, and many thou- 
sands of would-be home owners were 
denied the luxuries that only Lustron 
houses provide, in that particular price 
range. 

Regardless of whether certain admin- 
istrators’ wishes are carried out or not, 
regardless of how much they detest re- 
versing their former opinions, and re- 
gardless of how determined certain 
plutocrats may be, to have their way, or 
shylocks may be in their lust for gold, 
the wishes of the masses and taxpaying 
American public must be observed if this 
democracy is to continue to survive. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret to say that, in 
my opinion, there are administrative 
officers in this Government who have ab- 
solutely no feeling or respect for a very 
large majority of the working people of 
this Nation. They are selfish to the core, 
and unless those in authority rid this 
Nation of that type of administrator, we 
will be paying through the nose when 
Gabriel blows his horn. 

The history of the Lustron Corp. reads 
like a novel. At the close of World War 
II, the Navy made available to Lustron 
their present quarters, which are a part 
of the old Curtiss-Wright bomber fac- 
tory. The site on which the Lustron 
plant is situated covers 210 acres of land. 
The Lustron plant embraces approxi- 
mately 23 acres. I am advised that the 
North American Aviation Co. has been 
leased the remaining portion of the 
manufacturing establishment for the 
purpose of constructing airplanes. 

Now it develops that the North Amer- 
ican Aviation Co., is in need of space for 
modification and assembly centers. I 
have been untiring in my efforts to find 
out just how much additional space that 
the North American Aviation Co. needs 
for assembly and modification and have 
been given figures all the way from 200,- 
000 to 1,000,000 square feet. There are 
more than 150 idle acres adjacent and 
contiguous to the North American plant 
and for the life of me I have not been 
able to ascertain why that any man who 
has attained sufficient success in life to 
be an administrator in the world’s great- 
est Government and be in charge of the 
expenditure of millions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money, would recommend the 
destruction of $55,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty in order to utilize a million feet of 
warehouse space. 

Now here are the facts: The citizens 
and taxpayers of America loaned the 


Lustron Housing Corp. $37,500,000, $36,- 
500,000 of which is unpaid and an out- 
standing obligation due the United 
States Government. The Lustron plant 
is now equipped with $15,/v0,00C worth 
of the most modern prefabricated hous- 
ing machinery known to the engineers 
of America. In order to junk the $15,- 
500,000 worth of machinery and remodel 
the building to suit the North American 
Aviation Co. for airplane assembly and 
modification uses, the Government must 
further expend some $2,500,000 to $3,- 
000,000. Thus, the $36,500,000 loan to 
Lustron, plus the $15,500,000, the value 
of the equipment, plus $3,000,000 for re- 
modeling of the building, equals a total 
of $55,000,000 initial losses that the Gov- 
ernment incurs if we are to use the Lus- 
tron plant for airplane-assembly pur- 


Mr. Speaker, what manner of a brain- 
storm could any administrator be hav- 
ing when he would make a recommen- 
dation that would cost the American 
taxpayers $55,000,000, when he could 
just as easily expend not more than 
$6,000,000 at a maximum and get the 
type of assembly plant, according to spe- 
cific specifications, and save the Lus- 
tron Corp. for the purposes for which it 
was originally constructed, namely, the 
building of houses that we so direly 
need? 

Mr. Speaker, there are many reasons 
why that after weeks of investigation 
I am so definitely certain that the Lus- 
tron Corp. should be in full operation. 

The method of construction and de- 
sign used by the Lustron Corp. makes 
it possible to construct many types and 
sizes of buildings needed in our defense 
program. I refer to barracks, ware- 
houses, hospitals, and field quarters, all 
of which are fireproof, acid resistant, 
rust proof, portable, clean, and health- 
ful structures which require no paint 
and which may be cleaned by washing 
with soap and water, just like we scrub 
our ice boxes. ‘They contain no refuge 
for vermin, insects, bedbugs, or disease 
germs, They are practically hermet- 
ically sealed, and thus are ideal for 
storing perishable items, explosives and 
ammunition or other materials that 
must be protected from fire or weather 
conditions as well as rodents and any 
other destructive element. 

This is not speculation, as close to 
3,000 homes were built and sold during 
the productive lifetime of the Lustron 
plant. For the past several weeks, I 
have been amazed at the testimonials 
received from the owners and occupants 
of Lustron houses. Everyone, without a 
single exception, with whom I have dis- 
cussed this house have spoken in glow- 
ing terms. 

Our best example of the value of this 
product for defense purposes is the fact 
that at the present time there are 60- 
odd houses in use at our marine base 
at Quantico, Va. In my remarks before 
this House on January 12, 1951, I in- 
serted a letter in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which appears on page 194, 
from Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., of 
the United States Marine Corps, and 
who is at the present time in charge 
of our gallant marines who have always 


and are now giving such a wonderful 
account of themselves in the fighting 
over in Korea. The general was lavish 
in his praise of the Lustron house. It 
is true that General Shepherd is de- 
tained in Korea, on a very important 
mission, and cannot appear and speak 
in person, but in his absence, I am happy 
to refer anyone who is interested in Lus- 
tron housing to Commander Davis, who 
is now the Public Works Officer at the 
said marine reservation at Quantico, 
Va. Commander Davis is proud of the 
Lustron house at Quantico and speaks 
in no uncertain terms of their value and 
regards them as probably the most sat- 
isfactory houses that we ‘ave on the 
base. 

It is a known fact that it is a policy 
of this Government to spare no rea- 
sonable expenditure in research. I un- 
derstand that the research that was 
made in connection with the machin- 
ery that has been installed in the Lus- 
tron plant was complete in every detail 
and that one of the finest engineers that 
this country has produced employed 
some of the best engineering minds in 
the Nation to work out a complete and 
satisfactory blueprint of what is now a 
reality. It is nothing short of stupidity 
or collusion on the part of administra- 
tors or competitors that would even dare 
to recommend that the Nation be denied 
the benefit of the information obtained 
in the expenditure of millions of dollars 
in this research. 

Another thing in which we should be 
very definitely interested is the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. Lustron 
fits into this picture so far as coal, wood, 
at.d oil are concerned, because of the 
type of construction of the Lustron house. 
I am advised that considerable savings 
has been proved in heating these houses. 
When we take into consideration that 
oil, coal, and gas are in great demand, 
we must not overlook the fact that we 


‘ean perfect material savings of these 


materials by utilizing the Lustron house. 

One of the crucial problems facing this 
Government today is the question of 
manpower. The military is parading 
daily from the Pentagon to the congres- 
sional committees screaming their heads 
off for the Congress to give them permis- 
sion to draft our 18-year-olds. 

Mr. Speaker, and ladies and gentlemen 
of the Congress, this is a serious matter. 
I know something of the hardships that 
are suffered by our fighting men and, in 
my opinion, a battle front is no place for 
our 18-year-olds. 

Of course, it is necessary to use a large 
portion of our military manpower behind 
the lines, many of our men are utilized 
by the Engineering Corps in construction 
work. When we are so badly in need of 
housing, naturally it requires a large 
corps of men for this particular work. 
By reactivating the Lustron Corp. and 
permitting them to furnish their capacity 
of houses for our defense program, we 
can save four out of every five men for 
house construction purposes that we are 
using today. That is, after the house is 
delivered to the site or on the field where 
it is to be erected. Just think, 80 percent 
of manpower savings, men who are 
classed in the IV-F, can erect houses and 
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thus permit those of us who are in physi- 
cal condition to do the fighting, but yet, 
apparently certain administrators in 
this democratic Government of ours care 
little for the hardships and the sorrows 
that they are forcing the mothers of this 
Nation to bear. 

Another angle to be considered, and 
the one which is probably the most im- 
portant t> the future of this Nation, is 
the question of health. I understand 
that the Mayo brothers, who we all recog- 
nize as some of the world’s finest physi- 
cians, have recommended on more than 
one occasion to sufferers of the dreaded 
disease known as asthma, that they live 
in a Lustron house. Insofar as I am 
concerned, if we have a product that can 
be manufactured at the provem reason- 
able figure of the Lustron house that will 
cure or relieve the sufferers of asthma, 
our expenditures for research are not in 
vain, and the cost was cheap at any price. 

Furthermore, housing is one of the 
fields in which America has not pro- 
gressed as fast as in numerous other 
undertakings. By that I mean that we 
row have many of our conventional 
houses constructed along the specific 
lines of our homes of 500 years ago. 
They are vulnerable to termites; they 
must be constantly repaired; they have 
joints, nicks, corners, anc crevices; they 
harbor filth, vermin, cockroaches, water 
bugs, bedbugs, and insects of various 
kinds—all of which are carriers of dis- 
ease and affect the very health and hap- 
piness of our people. 

I recall that not so long ago some of 
the outstanding magazines of our coun- 
try carried numerous pictures of living 
conditions in Spain and in various other 
foreign countries. ‘The pictures were of 
the slum areas, showing the destruction 
caused by vermin, rats, and the filthy 
conditions under which some human 
beings were forced to live. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not know of any reason 
wlLy it is necessary that the photog- 
raphers journey to foreign lands to pro- 
cure pictures of such filth-infested slum 
a-eas when it has been to my extreme 
sorrow to walk not more than half a mile 
from the dome of this Capitol and observe 
Americans living under conditions just 
as bad, if not worse, than those described 
in France, England, and Spain, or any 
other country on the face of the globe; 
and yet we are offering to destroy the 
only plant that the engineers of this 
country have ever developed, after the 
expenditure of millions of dollars of 
taxpayers’ funds, that is capable of con- 
structing 100 prefabricated houses each 
day that are just about as sanitary as 
can be designed. They require no 
paint; they have no nicks and corners 
in which vermin can live; they are acid- 
resistant, will not absorb moisture, and, 
according to actual tests, are warmer in 
the wintertime and cooler in the sum- 
mer, and can be procured at a savings 
in the United States of some $6,000 per 
unit over conventional houses, and from 
$14,000 up in savings outside of the con- 
tinental United States. 

Another thing in which we should be 
vitally interested when we consider pur- 
chasing a house is its resistance to fire. 
Hardly a day passes that we do not notice 


in the press such horrible happenings 
as persons, mostly the aged and infirm 
or little children, being burned to death 
when their homes are destroyed by fire. 
I have seen all kinds of bloodcurdling 
deaths, but for the life of me I cannot 
conceive of any more horrible way to die 
tian to be burned to death. I am ad- 
vised that the underwriters gave the 
Lustron house as low insurance rates as 
bas ever been given on any structure in 
this country—the same rate as that given 
to completely concrete and steel houses. 
I know that we cannot overlook such 
improvements in the safety field. 

Mr. Speaker, there are so many rea- 
sons why the Lustron plant should be in 
full production, operating three shifts, 
that there was bound to be skulduggery, 
inside maneuvering, competitive jeal- 
ousy, and persons seeking hand-outs 
before a plant like Lustron could be 
ordered closed by sensible men. 

The members of our legal profession 
tel me that it is not unusual that cir- 
cumstantial evidence is much stronger 
than real evidence. Therefore, I would 
li:e to review a little of the evidence 
that has been uncovered concerning the 
Lustron loan and its subsequent closing 
or attempted foreclosure. 

Whether or not the loan should have 
been origirally made is no longer perti- 
nent. The pictureis just this. Theloan 
was made. The money has been ex- 
pended, the plant is completely equipped, 
ready for production; in fact, production 
of some 3,000 houses was accomplished 
and 8,000 orders were on hand at the time 
the plant was closed; in fact, the fires in 
the furnace are still lighted. Now that 
is the picture. 

While Lustron was in operation, this 
financial genius, who has been identified 
to us as Merl Young, appeared on the 
scene. At the request of RFC officials 
Mer! was placed upon the Lustron pay- 
roll at $12,000 a year. Later, at the re- 
quest of an official of the RFC to the 
president of the Lustron Corp., his sal- 
ary was raised to $18,000 a year, provided 
the increase was approved by the RFC 
Board in writing. That approval was 
given. It later developed that at the 
same time this financial wizard was 
drawing $10,000 a year from a firm 
headed by one Rex Jacobs. 

A few months before Lustron was 
closed, Merl Young and others notified 
the officials of the Lustron Corp. that 
they were sending an engineer to in- 
spect the Lustron plant. It turns out 
that the engineer was none other than 
one of Merl Young’s employers and one 
of his old cronies, Rex Jacobs, with whom 
Mer! often fraternized, and lolled in the 
Florida sunshine while visiting with 
Jacobs in his mansion down in the sun- 
shine State of Florida. 

According to the press, Merl Young 
originally was a messenger in the Gov- 
ernment service, making $1,080 a year. 
At one time Merl resided at Greenbelt, 


from reliable sources that all of a sudden, 
Merl came into the money. Then Her- 
chel moved to swanky East Braddock 
Lane, Chevy Chase, Md., in a fine home 
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which he reputedly purchased and later 
he opened an office in the Statler Hotel 
and claimed to be an industrial con- 
sultant. I understand further that Mer} 
had another brother named Gene, who 
was induced to Washington from Dallas, 
‘Tex., and was likewise in some way con- 
nected with Rex Jacobs for some 7 
months. Now I understand that Gene 
is holding one of the top jobs in the Gov- 
ernment. According to Merl’s own 
statement, his income many months ago 
was $60,000 a year. 

This morning a person came to see me 
and asked that I endeavor to get the 
Government to investigate what he had 
understood to be a loan or a prospective 
loan to some furrier, and that according 
to his advice, that Mrs. Merl Young, who 
by the way is one of the confidential sec- 
retaries in the White House, was wear- 
ing a beautiful white mink or ermine 
coat, that he understood was a part of 
Merl’s fee for interceding with the RFC. 

Mr. Speaker, we know for a fact that 
many of these charges are true, and it 
goes without saying, that where there 
is smoke there is bound to be fire. Now 
after I appeared before this house on the 
12th day of January, and made certain 
accusations, that have already been com- 
pletely confirmed by the report that was 
recently submitted by the subcommit- 
tee investigating the RFC, I had a call 
from a White House confidant who came 
by to see me to ascertain whether or not 
I would confer personally with Merl 
Young. I told him that I would be happy 
to talk with anyone regarding any mat- 
ter that could be helpful in my duties 
as a Representative in the Congress. 
Thereupon, Meri Young came to see me 
the next day. I hada very lengthy con- 
ference with Mr. Young, and he denied 
that he was ever on Rex:Jacob’s pay- 
roll. A few days thereafter, another 
former RFC employee appeared on the 
scene. I refer to the Honorable James 


of the F. L. Jacobs Manufacturing Co. of 
which Rex Jacobs is the president. 


for the purchaser thereof to furnish the 
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washing machines that were to be in- 
stalled in Lustron houses and that Merl 
Young would receive $15 apiece for each 
machine installed. Thus, if Lustron had 
been permitted to operate around the 
clock, they would have produced a mini- 
mum of 100 houses a day, which would 
have produced an additional income of 
$375,000 annually for the financier Merl 
Young. Not bad, Mr. Speaker and ladies 
and gentlemen of the Congress. I am 
reminded of the story of from “rags to 
riches.” What a clique. Young, Young, 
Windham, Jacobs, administrators in the 
Government of the highest influence, 
Hunt, Robert Hagarty, et al. 

In the renegotiation section of the 
Department of Justice Jacobs is a famil- 
iar name. At the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Jacobs is a most fa- 
miliar name. Some of the ¢ourts of this 
Nation are thoroughly cognizant of the 
name of Jacobs. The F. L. Jacobs Co., 
of whom Rex Jacobs is the president, 
according to reliable information, was 
forced by the Department of Justice to 
renegotiate with the Government and 
repay many millions of dollars in excess 
profits growing out of contracts given to 
the said Jacobs Co. to produce necessities 
and munitions of war during World 
War II. I believe that I am right in say- 
ing that the case was so strong that 
when the Department of Justice appealed 
to the courts that Jacobs refused to con- 
test their claims and voluntarily paid 
some $15,000,000 in excess profits. 

If this is not the exact figure, it is in 

the neighborhood of right, because my 
informer is none other than James 
Windham, the former administrative as- 
sistant of the Director of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, but at 
the present time the secretary and treas- 
urer of the F. L. Jacobs Co. 
» Now, Mr. Speaker, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen of this Congress, if the adminis- 
trators of this Government who are in 
charge of letting contracts under our 
present defense program are not required 
to stay on the alert in dealing with such 
concerns as the F. L. Jacobs Co., history 
is bound to repeat itself. 

Oh, yes: now I am reminded of the 
proposal that Lustron stock be vested in 
a substantial part in the hands of Merl 
‘Young, Robert Hagarty, and Ed Hunt. 
Hagarty was later found to be a business 
associate of Merl Young and his brother 
Herchel, and Hunt was identified as an 
associate of Rex Jacobs. They proposed 
that enough stock be sold to these men to 
offset the 86,000 shares owned by the 
Lustron president at 1 percent per share 
or $860 for an equal number of shares. 
‘This proposition was turned down and 
Rex Jacobs was flatly refused in his sug- 
gestion that the Lustron Corp. use his 
washing machines in order that Merl 
Young could collect an additional 
$375,000 yearly. 

’ Unfavorable publicity concerning the 
Lustron Corp. began to trickle out of 
the RFC. It was not long thereafter 
until they were set for the kill. Then 
the attempted foreclosure. 

- Mr, Speaker, and ladies and gentle- 
men of the Congress, these are the simple 
facts of the case, and I am perfectly 
willing for the taxpaying public of 


America to be the jury and I will be con- 
tented with their verdict. Mr. Speaker, 
in addition to the many reasons that 
have heretofore been set out, why Amer- 
ica needs Lustron, I want to call your 
attention to what 1 year’s savings will 
buy in the way of munitions for war; 250 
medium tanks; 250 jet-fichter planes; 10 
aircraft carriers of the Midway cls; 
20 bombers; 10 modern subs; and 25 anti- 
aircraft guns. 

Scarcity of steel is now a legitimate 

reason fo: refusing to reactivate this 
plant. Recently Administrator William 
Henry Harrison, head of the Defense 
Production Administration, and I had an 
extended conversation with regard to 
the subject of steel. At the time, he 
advised me that lumber was more of 
a problem than steel, and that we had 
more of a shortage of timber than of 
steel. The general stated further that 
so far as the material was concerned, 
that he could make out our case. 
I assume that the general is the last 
word upon the production of the respec- 
tive commodities, and fully aware of 
what is available. To say the least, it 
is like I stated before this House yester- 
day, the Lustron Corp. would use 80,000 
tons less steel each year than we are 
now utilizing in the manufacture of beer 
cans. Lustron has become a matter of 
grave concern to the people of this Na- 
tion and I sii-cerely hope that the Mem- 
bers of Congress will rise up in their 
wrath, and defy any administrative 
officer of this Government to salvage and 
destroy the efforts of thousands of tech- 
nical engineers and deny our defense 
agencies and citizens the benefit of this 
house. 

Mr. Speaker, I have refrained from 
calling too many names, as it is not my 
nature to be jealous of or to harm: any- 
one. Honesty and fair play is all that 
I demand, but I hope that by my refusal 
to accurately describe many persons who 
are as deep in the muck as the ones 
who have been named are in the mire 
will not be taken adversely. I trust that 
it will not be necessa.y for me to com- 
plete this “financeer” family tree through 
affinity, “consinquinity,” or “goldinity” 
and specifically name and trace the ma- 
neuvers of the other members of this “al- 
mighty dollar fraternity.” 

If the American people are denied the 
progress that they have so dearly paid 
for in developing the Lustron house, 
during the weeks to come I assure you 
that the entire country will learn and 
realize that up until now the half has 
never been told. 


February Anniversaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 
Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 


Speaker, February, our month of heroes, 
is again upon us. During the next few 


days our people will celebrate, each in 
his own way, the red-letter dates upon 
the calendar which mark again the an- 
niversaries of the birth of two of our 
greatest national heroes: George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln. Here 
were two men who were ever willing 
servants of liberty; ever the guardsmen 
of national honor. The days in which 
they lived, served, and died were fraught 
with tragedy, but with the held of di- 
vine guidance they were able to not only 
rise above the turmoil of their times but 
above the horizon of history as well. 

But there are other and darker anni- 
versaries this month. There are Feb- 
ruary dates which are inscribed in our 
contemporary history in blood and are 
tragic in no less degree than were those 
through which Washington and Lincoln, 
each in his turn, bore the burden of sor- 
row. These, too, are dates which free- 
men should keep in their minds and 
hearts as we seek again to stem the on- 
rush of tyranny and the oppression of 
tyrants. Many peoples, once proud and 
free, today stagger and groan under the 
merciless shackles of a servitude no less 
real to them because it is remote from 
us. These are the speechless and these 
are the human beings from whose shoul- 
ders has been stripped ruthlessly the 
mantle of human dignity. These are 
the slaves and the blood brothers of the 
millions who have gone to nameless 
graves under the lash of brutal masters 
whose lust for power drives them to their 
own eventual destruction. But for this 
moment the power mad wield the whip 
of absolute authority without thought of 
God, man, or constitutional govern- 
ments. Judgment day is a long distance 
along the road of eternity, and to be 
hopeless, as many are, is to suffer a 
cancer of the soul. Little wonder, then, 
that men, women, and children of a 
dozen nations see no hope in the morn- 
ing light and no promise in the sunset. 

But we who are free can and should 
reaffirm that the prisoners of brute force 
are not without friends and not without 
a real and sincere pledge of succor in this 
hour of desperate need, for without hope 
the human soul is already half en- 
slaved. We Americans are slow to anger 
and loath to violence, but once aroused 
we become a power and a fury in the 
defense of human liberty and the pre- 
cepts of common international decency. 
We do not feel that because a brigand 
escapes with his loot, that he is forever 
free of judgment, nor that the murderer 
goes scot free because he escapes the 
dragnet in the first few hours after his 
crime. Neither do we believe that the 
welding of manacles on weaker hands 
means eternal slavery. 

There is no desert so arid that tor- 
tured liberty cannot quench its thirst. 
There is no heaven so high and no ocean 
so deep that the soul of liberty can be 
deprived of its breath. The spirit of 
human liberty is far beyond the reach of 
@ lash or the scalpel in the hand of the 
most able surgeon. It leaves the mortal 
frame when life itself departs, but until 
that instant it is the most elusive ele- 
ment in the entire spectrum of human 
emotions. 
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CHIGAN LIBRARIES 
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Thirty-three years ago today the Lith- 
uanian nation came into being. Febru- 
ary 16 is a date that will mock those 
Lithuanians who today are in bondage. 
February 6 is an infamous date on the 
calendars of the liberty-loving Polish 
people, for it was on that date that the 
vulture of Yalta cast its shadow over 
Warsaw. Our concern and our shame 
must be the part that this Nation played 
in the tragedy of Poland. That the 
Yalta agreement was never ratified by 
the representatives of the American 
people in no way diminishes the ravages 
and the terror which followed the imple- 
mentation of our national policy at that 
time, Thus it is that we have a moral 
responsibility to insure that freedom 
shall again flower wherever a Pole places 
his foot. We have an even greater re- 
sponsibility to ourselves and to those 
who follow us in our cherished tradition 
of American liberty. 

If the millions of citizens of this great 
Nation could speak to the enslaved to- 
day they would say: “Be of good cheer 
and let hope be the star upon which your 
eyes rest. Keep liberty and the love of 
liberty the silent password on your lips 
and in your hearts. The free world is 
not the decadent creature depicted by 
your captors, but in its every manifesta- 
tion it is a virile and living thing. We 
cannot in this moment commune to- 
gether, but in spirit we stand beside you. 
As we increase our strength to meet the 
great test that appears with every pass- 
ing day to be the more inevitable, we 
look to you as allies and as friends. 
Freedom will come again to the Poles, to 
the Lithuanians, to the Estonians, and 
to all of the others who place their faith 
in a divine being and an ordered world.” 

Mr. Speaker, there has been intro- 
duced into the Congress legislation to 
empower the Department of Defense to 
utilize the willing hands of those abroad 
who want to strike a blow for their own 
ideals and their national traditions. The 
bill would permit enlistments in the 
United States Army of aliens who are 
qualified to bear arms; bear arms not 
in the defense of this country or of an 
ally, but in support of their own prin- 
ciples. Hundreds of thousands of aliens 
have good reason to hate Communists 
and communism. The more intelligent, 
the more sincere, the more enlightened 
the service of these men to their own 
democratic institutions and govern- 
ments, the more violent the punishment 
meted out to them and to their loved 
ones on the fall of those governments. 
Individually, they represent haunted 
shadows, drifting through the free 
world, stateless and embittered, or worse 
yet, hounded slaves behind the iron cur- 
tain. United, these men could and would 
represent a force designed to exact just 
retribution from the common enemy of 
free men. Their services should be uti- 
lized and quickly. To those who say that 
we have never employed mercenary 
troops, I would answer only that the 
spirit of liberty and the desire for free- 
dom, which burns alike in the soul of 
every human creature, has no knowledge 
and no need of mercenary troops, We 
seek allies in the great struggle ahead. 
We have at hand, anxious and willing to 


strike a blow in their own behalf, un- 
counted thousands of recruits who ask 
only the opportunity to fight back with 
something more lethal than a hand sickle 
or a hoe. Are we to give them their 
chance in the common cause? 

I hope so, Mr. Speaker. 


Prominent Internationalists Who Have 
the Same Objective as Joe Stalin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
on pages A607 and A608 of the Appendix 
to the ConGrEessionaL Recorp, I showed 
how a powerful segment of the press 
and radio are diligently engaged in sell- 
ing America down the river. 

Today I am listing 33 prominent inter- 
nationalists calling themselves the 
Committee on Present Danger, and the 
Crisis Committee, who are whooping it 
up to draft 18-year-olds, send an army 
and unlimited military supplies to Eu- 
rope, and thereby hasten the day so fer- 
vently hoped for by Joe Stalin when 
we will have spent ourselves into 
bankruptcy. 

This is the same gang who sold us the 
Marshall Plan on the promise that it 
would stop communism and furnish a 
market for our surplus production. 
Since then communism has spread over 
one-third of the globe and we now real- 
ize the Marshall plan was just a slick 
trick to force the American taxpayers 
to pay interest on foreign bonds held by 
international banker-racketeers of Wall 
Street and the London counting houses; 
and to tax free enterprise in the United 
States to build up socialistic-communis- 
tic regimes in Europe and Asia which are 
committed to the destruction of free en- 
terprise everywhere. 

What this commiitee of 33 advocates 


will accomplish from within could never 


be accomplished by any enemies from 
without. 

Communist Russia is the greatest eco- 
nomic hoax in all history. The Balkans 
are seething with revolt, and Russia 
would fall apart from her own internal 
weaknesses if our enemies within and 
without would stop financing her. 

It is time to think and talk and act 
American; and designate international- 
ists for what they are—potential traitors 
to the United States. 

The real facts of the present situation 
are that the internationalists—deliber- 
ately, and the New Deal-Fair Deal— 
stupidly, have made such a mess of our 
economy that they must depend on war 
and the rumors of war to keep it going. 

people 


policies in Government, they should stop 
complaining about high prices, high 
taxes, and the imminent danger that 
their sons be sent to fight more foreign 
wars; for in the last analysis, the Amer- 


ican people have only themselves to 
blame for the kind of government they 


get. 

The following article is from the 
eae Times-Herald of February 
8, 1951: 

OnE HuNvDRED THOUSAND DoLLars Sovucnt For 
LozssyInc BY INTERNATIONALISTS 


A drive to raise an initial $100,000 to lobby 
for sending troops to Europe and for the 
drafting of 18-year-olds was launched last 
night by a group of citizens supporting inter- 
ventionism of the Truman administration. 

Telegrams were sent to business men 
throughout the Nation asking them to listen 
to a radio speech on the world crisis by 
James B. Conant, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and then make contributions to the 
ae lobby goal. Conant, at the age of 

, served as a lieutenant in the Sanitary 
Shoes in World War I. 


HEADQUARTERS HERE 


The drive is being pushed by the Com- 
mittee on the Present Danger, which has 
headquarters in Washington. The commit- 
tee has 33 members, all prominent inter- 
nationalists. Nineteen of the thirty-three 
members of this committee are also mem- 
bers of a crisis committee, which is pleading 
for unity behind Truman foreign policy. 

Many of the 33 committee members served 
on the committee for the Marshall plan, 
which spent almost $150,000 lobbying the 
multi-billion dollar Marshall plan through 
Congress as the sure means of promoting 
peace. Many of the members of the Marshal! 
plan committee profited handsomely from 
the spending under the Marshall aid pro- 
gram. They will also profit from spending 
under the defense program. 

MEMBERS LISTED 

The 33 members of the committee, by 
States, are: 

Alabama, William D, Arant, lawyer; Call- 
fornia, Dr. Robert G. Sproul, president of the 
University of California; Colorado, Dr. Robert 
L. Strearns, president, University of Colorado; 
District of Columbia, Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
president, Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, and John Lord O’Brian, formerly gen- 
eral counsel for War Production Board. 

Illinois, Laird Bell, chairman, board of 
trustees, University of Chicago; Truman K. 
Gibson, Jr., lawyer and member of Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Universal Military 
Training, 1947; and Theodore W. Schultz, 
professor of economics, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Kansas, Dr. William C. Menninger of the 
Menninger Foundation; Louisiana, Monte 
M. Lemann, lawyer; Maryland, William L. 
Marbury, lawyer. 

Massachusetts, Dr. James Phinney Baxter 
III, president, Williams College; Dr. James B. 
Conant, president, Harvard University; Gen. 
Robert Cutler, president, Old Colony Trust 

Co.; and R. Ammit Cutter, lawyer. 

. Bullis. 


t, Princeton University. 
ADLER ON COMMITTEE 


New York, Gen. Julius Ochs Adler, gen- 
eral manager, New York Times; Frank Alt- 
schul, chairman of committee on interna- 
tional policy, National Planning Associa- 
tion; Lewis H. Brown, chairman of the board, 
Johns-Manville Corp.; Dr. Charles Dollard, 
president, Carnegie Corporation of New York; 
Gen. William J. Donovan, former Director 
of Office of Strategic Services; Edward 8. 
Greenbaum, lawyer; Robert P, Patterson, for- 
mer Secretary of War; Stanley Resor, a. 
man of the board, J. Walter Thompson Co 
Robert E. Sherwood, author and playwright: 
and Tracy S. Voorhees, former Under Secre- 
tary of the Army. 
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Pennsylvania, Howard C. Petersen, presi- 
dent, Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Co.; Rhode 
Island, Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president, 
Brown University; Texas, Will L. Clayton, 
former Under Secretary of State; Virginia, 
Miss Meta Glass, former president, Sweet 
Briar College; Washington, Dr. Raymond B. 
Allen, president, University of Washington. 

URGES SUPPORT FOR IKE 

In his radio speech, Conant said there is 
“qa good chance” a third global war may 
be avoided if the free world becomes strong 
and united behind the Eisenhower mission. 
He urged troops for Europe and drafting 
18-year-olds. 

He expressed belief the catastrophe of 
world war III may be avoided “if Europe is 
made defensible and without delay.” 


Lives at Stake in the Railroad Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand an article entitled “Lives, Not 
Profits, At Stake.” The article is by 
Constantine Brown, and deals with the 
current railroad strike. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, inasmuch 
as it is a very impressive one. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of February 6, 1951] 


Lives, Not Prorirs, at STAKE—RalIL STRIKE 
Sorry SPECTACLE TO FREE NATIONS; GIVES 
ENEMY PROPAGANDA AMMUNITION 


(By Constantine Brown) 


House-cleaning during a storm is difficult. 
But when the dirt under the rugs menaces 
the health of the family, the big broom must 
be used and the windows opened. 

We are presenting a sorry spectacle today 
to the free nations of the world, whom we 
are supposed to lead in their struggle for 
survival against Communist imperialism. 
We are supposed to show a determination, 
through unity at home, to weather the Krem- 
lin-raised hurricane. And what is the pic- 
ture our allies and friends get from the 
United States? 

Railroad men are on strike at a time when 
more than 100,000 American soldiers are 
fighting for their life in Korea. 

The soldiers in Korea receive in the neigh- 
borhood of $100 a month. It is true that 
they also get board and lodging—the board 
represent-d by K rations and the lodging 
a foxhole in subzero weather. When they 
work only 18 hours a day they consider them- 
selves lucky. Death and injury are the GIs’ 
professional risks, and they get no work- 
men’s compensation. 

The strike is an inherent right of all work- 
ers. But a strike which affects men whose 
chances of survival depend largely on the 
arms and ammunition they receive from 
America, 7,000 miles away, is a crime, for it 
hits directly at those who are fighting for the 
preservation of American freedoms, which 
includes the right to strike. 

The switchmen’s strike not only has slowed 
the sending of military equipment to Korea, 
but it is also interfering with the production 


of desperately needed war materials. Strikes 
by railroad men, longshoremen, steel work- 
ers, and miners no longer interfere with 
profits, but menace the lives of the sons of 
the strikers themselves. 

We pointed with scorn last year at the po- 
litical strikes provoked by the Communists 
in Western Europe. We criticized them be- 
cause they were jeopardizing the countries’ 
chances of preparing themselves against the 
Russian threat. They now see the same thing 
happening in this country, when we are 
waging a full-fledged war against overwhelm- 
ing odds. The strike is not caused by polit- 
ical subversion. It is merely the result of 
economic dissatisfaction of a group of men 
who, however just their demands may be, 
do not have to place the lives of American 
boys in jeopardy. 

In the past we have adopted a holier-than- 
thou attitude toward the lack of financial 
integrity among some of the governments 
with which we are associated. The wrath of 
the administration and of many radio and 
newspaper commentators was directed 
against the venality of the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime. We wanted no part of, it, because 
Chiang’s relatives and many members of the 
Kuomintang had dipped their hands into 
public funds. 

What do we see today at home? “Five per- 
centers” offer their services to contractors 
and are able to obtain favors through their 
connections with high Government officials. 
Only last we2k the Fulbright committee made 
public an unsavory story of how persons high 
in the Government—including the White 
House—were able to influence loans made 
by the tax-supported Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. 

How many similar instances exist today is 
not known. But there is an uneasy feeling 
in congressional quarters that the Fulbright 
committee has lifted only a corner of the rug 
under which much of Washington’s daily 
dirt has been swept. 

It is true that the country is still rich 
enough and the country, by and large, 
healthy enough that sych peccadillos will not 
damage its fiber. But these disclosures give 
our enemies their best propaganda ammuni- 
tion, and one which the Voice of America 
cannot offset. 


Our Tragedy in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
the January 31, 1951, edition of the Kan- 
sas City Times there appeared an edi- 
torial entitled “Our Tragedy in China.” 

This editorial points out two funda- 
mental truths which stand out in bold 
relief despite all the controversy that 
might develop over the position of indi- 
viduals who have the courage to tell the 
American people what has been happen- 
ing in China during the past several 
years, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Our TRAGEDY IN CHINA 


At the Republican Party’s Kansas Day cele- 
bration in Topeka Senator JosepH McCartny, 
of Wisconsin, again developed his charge that 
a “crimson chque” in the State Department 
deliberately fostered the recent victory of 
communism on the Chinese mainland and so 
must be held directly accountable for the 
present fighting in Korea with its tragic cost 
in American lives. 

The controversy which has raged over who 
specifically in the State Department was re- 
sponsible for the formulation of our policy 
toward China, say between 1943 and 1949, 
and what their motives may have been—a 
controversy initially provoked by the ex- 
treme partisanship with which the Senator 
phrased his original indictment—should not 
be allowed to obscure two fundamental 
truths. 

One is that our relations with China were 
grossly mishandled throughout the period 
in question. The other is that a whole 
series of evil consequences, of which the most 
conspicuous at the moment is the Korean 
conflict, has now resulted from our protracted 
blundering. 

The basic facts are hardly open to dis- 
pute. Indeed, most of the factual material 
can readily be obtained from any careful 
reading of the State Department’s own pub- 
lication, entitled “United States Relations 
with China,” which was released as long ago 
as August 1949. The weakness of this 
lengthy report to the American people lies 
in its failure to draw obvious conclusion, or, 
rather, in its tendency to draw false con- 
clusions from the record by implication. 

The Department asked us to believe, es- 
sentially, that the outlook in China (from 
the point of view of our interests) was hope- 
less from the start, that nothing we could 
have done would have halted the emergence 
of a Communist dictatorship on the main- 
land and that we made no mistakes, either 
of omission or commission, in dealing with 
the Chinese situation during and imme- 
diately after the Second World War. 

Even before McCartnuy launched his bitter 
attacks on the State Department, it was 
being pointed out by responsible observers 
on every hand that this reading of the record 
was not in the least persuasive and that on 
the most charitable estimate those in charge 
of our Chinese policy had shown themselves 
confused and inept. 

Whether the situation in China was ac- 
tually hopeless and whether the seizure of 
control of the country by the Communists 
could have been prevented, of course, will 
never be known. What seems perfectiy clear 
is that the State Department's approach to 
the situation was hopeless and that our 
policy was not calculated to prevent that 
seizure. 

We tried first to force a coalition between 
the Chinese Nationalists and Chinese Com- 
munists. And when those efforts broke 
down—as they were bound to break down— 
we then threw up our hands and did nothing. 
The outcome was inevitable. Instead of try- 
ing in any effective way to compel Chiang 
Kai-shek to clean his governmental and mili- 
tary house, by taking power away from a 
reactionary clique and giving it to the pro- 
gressive and enlightened Chinese among his 
associates, we confronted the generalissimo 
with an impossible demand that he join 
forces with the Soviet-dominated Commu- 
nist leaders. 

The net result was that the Nationalist 
Government steadily lost the confidence of 
the Chinese people, its armies steadily be- 
came more inefficient, and Mao Tze-tung and 
his associates rode to power while we pro- 
nounced a futile curse “on both your 
houses” and watched helplessly the mergence 
of Red China as a sprit.gboard for Commu- 
nist aggression in Asia. 
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Modern American diplomacy probably 
never made a greater error or one more ter- 
rible in its consequunces. That is why, for 
all the extravagance of some of his state- 
ments (those at Topeka appeared more re- 
strained than usual), the Wisconsin Senator 
can never be ignored or dismissed entirely 
from the foreign policy debate. Quite apart 
from the question of personal loyalty which 
he has injected, the State Department is 
simply too vulnerable to criticism on its past 
course in China. 


The Point 4 Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a broadcast by Raymond Swing 
over Station WOL on January 15, 1951, 
in regard to the point 4 program. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I wish to put in a word for point 4. Point 
4 has become a term of world-wide meaning 
ever since President Truman, in a Presiden- 
tial message, proposed that the United States 
make a policy of aiding underdeveloped areas 
with its unique technical assistance. In a 
foreign policy that has been otherwise 
heavily weighted with more immediate kinds 
of self-interest the point 4 program has 
beamed forth like a candle as the most effec- 
tive expression of American ideology. How- 
ever, Congress hasn’t cared much for it. It 
takes a wide first-hand knowledge of the 
world, a vivid sense of the many hundreds 
of millions of people living in abject poverty 
and familiarity with the ways by which their 
living standards can be raised by modern 
technical methods you see what a power a 
point 4 program can be. It would be strong 
in the ideological fight with communism. 
It would be still stronger in assuring the 
United States the warm friendship of the 
great bulk of the world’s population, as liv- 
ing standards come to be lifted. But, as I 
said, Congress hasn't eyes and ears attuned 
to these more-distant realities and has never 
been generous with point 4. 

Last year it appropriated less than half 
the cost of a single cruiser to the entire 
point 4 program, $34,000,000. However, this 
small activity has given American foreign 
policy a slight sparkle and luster. I venture 
to say that the United States gets more posi- 
tive prestige from this $34,000,000 than any 
other single outlay of similar size in the 
budget. It had been hoped to raise the sum 
of more than $100,000,000 this year—certain- 
ly a bagatelle in relation to the $71,000,000,- 
000 of the budget. But instead of this 
amount, it now appears that the point 4 
program is to be turned into a straight-cut 
device to get raw materials for defense pur- 
poses. Plans are being laid for this along 
with the reorganization of ECA. It is hoped 
to divest the State Department of all opera- 
tional agencies and put the aid program 
throughout the world under ECA. Point 4 
then, is to be something like the Board of 
Economic Warfare, with an eye on 
possibilities where raw materials can be de- 
veloped by timely financing and technical 
guidance. Now no one can object to the 
development of raw materials needed for de- 


fense. No one can object to ECA having 
charge of all technical assistance everywhere. 
But objection can be raised to the 
formation of point 4 into a Board of 
nomic Warfare or anything like it. It 
serves to be retained and expanded for 
original objective, and instead of trying 
sell Congress something that sounds more 
selfishly nationalistic, an effort should be 
made to interest Congress in point 4 as being 
one of the finest and least expensive expres- 
sions of Americanism in our foreign policy. 
It’s not a foreign program out of which 
individual Americans can hope to get rich. 
It’s not a program of capital expansion. It’s 
not a Twentieth Century brand of enlight- 
ened imperialism. It is devoted simply to 
bringing to the neglected of the world 
and their neglected peoples the technical aid 
that can help them increase their own efforts 
on their own behalf. It’s designed to expand 
their agriculture, develop their power, and 
get them started on the spiral of increased 
production. It’s not done in the expectation 
of recruiting soldiers to stand on—stand 
against—the Soviet bloc or of combat- 
ting immediate communism infiltration. It 
simply makes a start on helping the vast 
majority of people in the world to improve 
the economic status. Obviously, the 
United States will share any expansion of 
the wealth of the world, but the share would 
not be in dividends on stocks and bonds; 
it would be in a closer and richer brotherhood 
and to drop this chapter from American for- 
eign policy would be to lose the one many 
would like to consider most characteris- 
tically American. 


Problems Confronting the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand a very unusual letter which I 
h-ve received from Dr. Ericson, a medi- 
cal doctor at LeSueur, Minn. Forty 
years ago he was an immigrant to the 
United States from Sweden. His letter 
is so unusual and so impressive that I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LESvevr, MINN., January 13, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp THYE, 
Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Ture: The reason for this 
letter is that the country is in a mess and 
may be in a worse one unless something 
can be done. What I write may do no more 
good than grandmother's onion poultice of 
long ago. 

We need to get ready and also stay ready 
for many years. We need to conserve man- 
power. We need to find if our people will 
adjust themselves to go without many 
things, work harder for less and produce more 
with less manpower, and yet pay more taxes; 
all to the purpose of staying solvent. To 
do this we need to live democracy, not glibly 
talk about it. We must reinstate - 
bility to the country in all citizens, not con- 
tinue to make the country responsible for the 

. Self-government imposes obliga- 
tions on everyone—something that is often 
forgotten. To be free does not mean to 


have license to do what one wishes at al!) 
times—there must be regard for others. 

Our foreign policy as of today should be: 
Keep ourselves free and strong without im- 
posing our will on others; help those who 
are willing to help themselves and us to 
keep free, not by words but by deeds; im- 
prove the functioning of the UN (set up 
military force) so that it can do its work— 
assure peace. 

If there is a will to do this, it can be done 
without national insolvency or ourselves be- 
coming a dictatorship. We must keep a 
sense of proportion. We are only 7 to 100 
in world population. We should conduct our 
affairs so that the rest of the people wil! 
choose our way of doing things. Then they 
will help us protect ourselves in common. 
We cannot garrison the world. We have 
neither the will nor the manpower. 

Some 40 years ago I felt Sweden partly 
on account of forced military training, 
adopted by that country as a protection. 
Teday, I am convinced that we should ask 
every young man to accept this obligation 
in this country as our safest way to avoid de- 
struction, financially or militarily. A large 
standing army will prove so wasteful over the 
years as to endanger solvency, as well as tend 
to divide us. Universal training will give all 
available strength at all time, as in periods 
of stress it can be augmented by a fair 
process of draft of those who have served. 

It should be possible to keep the cost of 
this training within reasonable limits, and 
also set up safeguards as to its use. The 
physical fitmess could be started in the 
schools, and is an asset in peace as well. 
After high school the defense services could 
give the required training for a balanced de- 
fense, with refresher courses for a few years 
to remind them to keep fit. When the world 
situation improved the military training 
could be curtailed, but the fitness program 
would still be valuable. There would be 
about a 6 months’ gap in the flow of stu- 
dents to the colleges, depending on length of 
the first training period. If the program is 
to continue for many years, as it seems now, 
it must be impartial, all contribute and share 
the dangers and burdens equally, or there 
will never be unity and wholehearted effort. 
The draft and exemptions are subject to too 
many errors or outright fraud. The prob- 
lems of the colleges must be secondary, if we 
really are in danger and the whole thing is 
not a political expedient. Of primary im- 
portance is a system that is impartial, sup- 
plies the men when needed with the best 
training and in best condition, with the least 
dislocation of the national economy. 

Therefore, the best time is after school, 
so that college or life work can be started 
after the initial period, and the refresher 
courses come during vacations. This would 
stagger work for both the schools and the 
services, so that less installations would be 
needed. In this way there would be the 
least ‘nterruption in getting higher train- 
ing, except in times of stress, and that would 
be true no matter what system were used. 

Above all, we must face the fact that we 
cannot displace communism by war. Proper 
individual and national conduct of affairs, 
coupled with faith and devotion, are more 
important. Then we can spread ideas that 
will win for us where bullets do only harm. 
In the meantime, we should keep strong so 
that no bully can overtake us or our friends. 

Now, what should we do? 

1. Adopt some form of UMT until the UN 
is ready, using a draft in addition if need 

. I have served on the local board and 
am doubtful as to the selective part. The 
UMT is impartial. The services will have to 

used to taking and using substandard 
That is the safest way to give us unity 
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2. Let anti-Communist Chinese do what 
they can, with our supplies and technical 
help—no massed manpower. Our part to 
keep the Pacific open. 

3. Assist Europe when those nations have 
shown determination to help themselves and 
do their share in actual accomplishments. 
If the people there are apathetic, we risk 
more than it is worth for them or us. 

4. Conclude peace with Germany, Japan, 
and Austria, ignoring Russia if necessary. 

5. Get Japan back in production to help 
stabilize Asia. 

6. Keep Red China out of the UN, and drop 
Russia if need be to get things done. Russia 
has not acted in good faith and Red China 
is not behaving any better. Given time, the 
Russian people will overthrow the present 
rulers. With intelligent help, they can do 
it earlier. If we adopt a policy of live and 
let live, even if our living standards should 
drop for a time, the people there will know 
we are not only talking. There are enough 
DP’s in Europe to let some of our ideas 
through the curtain. Giving something for 
nothing is not helping as much as helping 
people to help themselves. That should be 
our real foreign policy. 

7. When it comes to setting up of national 
policy for the present emergency, we should 
be careful so as not to start another war in 
the future. There is much in the world his- 
tory to hint that quotas, supports, and other 
means to protect certain groups or peoples 
may lead to such states and pressures that 
war results. These supports lead to higher 
prices—less people can enjoy the items pro- 
tected—with envy and hate easily engendered 
by political opportunists. Our policy should 
be to encourage competitive cooperation so 
that prices can come down, with better living 
for more people. That is the only way to a 
possible permanent peace. By a competitive 
cooperation I mean competition among 
groups to improve production by cooperation 
among groups to improve the means of pro- 
duction—i. e., exchange processes and pat- 
ents. There is no better way to give the 
world population what it needs until human 
relations are better. In this respect the ag- 
ricultural program here must be watched. 

A rather long letter, but there are so many 
angles. 

Yours very truly, 
Swan Ericson, M. D. 


Civilian Defense Activity in Manchester, 
N. H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an account 
of a recent civilian defense activity in 
the State of New Hampshire. 

There being no objection, the account 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The following is a report of what can be 
done by a civic-minded business organiza- 
. tion in civilian defense planning and prepa- 
ration, 

Recently the residents of Manchester, 
N. H,, witnessed a demonstration by a mobile 
disaster emergency relief unit which had 
ed eed established by the N. G. Gurnsey 

uting Co., of Manchester. 


Modeling their equipment after that of 
the P. Ballantine & Sons large mobile disaster 
relief units, the Gurnsey Co. showed how 
the trucks of any private company could be 
equipped at no sacrifice of usual service to 
deal with an emergency. 

Blankets, stretchers, tools, first-aid kits, 
flares, portable lights, ropes and ladders pro- 
vided by the Gurnsey Co. converted their 
delivery trucks for services as evacuation 
vehicles, ambulances and first aid stations. 
= drivers are all Red Cross-trained in first 

Rear Adm. Miles R. Browning, (USN, Ret.), 
State Coordinator of Civilian Defense, was 
among the many Officials and industrial lead- 
ers of New Hampshire who witnessed the 
demonstration. Already other firms in other 
cities in New Hampshire are adopting similar 
plans and are preparing their own trucks 
as units of the New Hampshire civilian 
defense. 

Mr. Carl Badenhausen, president of P. 
Ballantine & Sons, first conceived the idea of 
civilian disaster units last May. They have 
been at the call of the New Jersey authori- 
ties twice already, in the South Amboy ex- 
plosion and during the recent hurricane. 
These units are now enrolled in the civilian 
defense structures of New Jersey and New 
York. They also exist in Washington and in 
Boston. Several similar units are planned 
in other cities in the near future. 


Recognition of the Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp, I should like to 
include two resolutions adopted by the 
twenty-fifth Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense, held at the Statler 
Hotel here in Washington from Jan- 
uary 25 to 27 last. The many Members 
of the House and Senate who have in- 
troduced measures to accomplish the 
ends set forth in the following resolu- 
tions, welcome the support of the great 
organization, whose spendid work in the 
field of national defense has done much 
to spur production and to rekindle the 
spirit of patriotism and devotion to 
country. 

As one of the sponsors of the proposed 
Marine Corps legislation, may I assure 
the resolutions committee and the mem- 
bers of the Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense that we shall continue 
in our efforts to obtain early hearings 
on the subject matters of the resolu- 
tions, and that we welcome their assist- 
ance in carrying the message back to 
their respective organizations. 

The resolutions read as follows: 

"RECOGNITION OF THE MARINE CorPs 

Whereas the Marine Corps has demon- 
strated its efficiency, loyalty, and capability 
in the defense of our country since 1775; 
and 

Whereas the Marine Corps is a part of the 
United States Navy, trained in naval as well 
as other military strategy and tactics, hav- 
ing as their specialty amphibious landings 
in warfare; and 
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Whereas the Marine Corps has no repre- 
sentation on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, ex- 
cept directly through the Chief of Naval 
Operations; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of opinion 
of this body that such reprcsentation is 
essential to the proper planning of any of- 
fensive or defensive action proposed or con- 
sidered by our Armed Forces; and 

Whereas the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, by virtue of his position and train- 
ing, is the logical and proper person to so 
represent his branch of the service and its 
specialty, the amphibious phase of warfare: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Twenty-Fifth Women's 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense do 
hereby endorse and heartily support all bills 
and/or resolutions introduced in the Con- 
gress of the United States to make the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps a permanent 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


STRENGTHENING OF MARINE CorPs 

Whereas the Marine Corps has been, and is, 
an efficient fighting force of the United 
States and the first combat group to be 
called on for service outside the limits of 
the continental United States in time of 
hostility or other emergency requiring force 
and arms; and 

Whereas the recent peacetime history of 
the Marine Corps is replete with attempts 
to diminish the number of its personnel be- 
yond a point requis.te for the safety and 
welfare of our country; and 

Whereas a permanent personnel strength 
within the Marine Corps of 400,000 persons 
is considered essential to the safety and 
security of our country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resoived, That the Twenty-fifth Women's 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense 
endorse and bind itself to support those 
Members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives who have intro- 
duced bills and/or resolutions in either 
House of Congress to fix the personnel 
strength of the Marine Corps at 400,000 per- 
sons; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of National Defense, 
and all Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives. 


Possible Big Four Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following regular Tuesday broad- 
cast, The Christian Science Monitor 
Views the News, over the American 
Broadcasting Co. network, which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor: 

Tue Door Is STILL OPEN—DOWN THE MIDDLE 
OF THE Roap 
(By Erwin D. Canham) 

Soviet Russia has answered the last Allied 
note concerning a possible meeting of the 
Big Four. Its note left open the door to a 
meeting, but there are still major points to 
iron out. 

The big new fact is that Moscow is willing 
to discuss matters other than the arming of 
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Germany, as the Allies had demanded, al- 
though it insists that the German question 
must come first on the list. 

Perhaps this attitude is partly a result of 
softening American policy on the arming of 
Western Germany. It was apparent from 
General Eisenhower's statements last week 
that the United States is not proceeding 
heedlessly with the preparation of German 
units in the European Army. Russiah warn- 
ings against such action have been taken 
seriously. Moreover, German disinclination 
to participate—except, perhaps—on extor- 
tionate terms, was an element in slowing up 
Washington’s pressure for arming the Ger- 
mans. 

This easing of the situation on German 
armament is very encouraging. That situa- 
tion was one of the most difficult and dan- 
gerous elements in the world picture. But 
the United States, under General Eisen- 
hower'’s apparent influence, seems now to 
have put Germany last on the list. This was 
only realistic, since we are far from being 
ready with enough war material to supply 
the western Allies in the immediate future. 

Our threat to arm the Germans—a threat 
which the Germans themselves greeted with 
a mixture of alarm and bargaining zeal— 
was an obvious response to the Russians’ 
act in arming the East Germans. We are 
therefore perhaps in a bargaining position 
ourselves, if and when the Big Four meeting 
is ever held. 

The crucial question is whether, if the 
western powers drop their plans for arming 
Western Germany, the Russians will reduce 
or disband their already well-armed German 
police army in the east. 

At any rate, Russian policy has now moved 
somewhat closer to Allied policy concerning 
the possible Big Four meeting. The door is 
still open, and it is up to state-craft to see 
i* something substantial can pass through 
the portals. Nobody has much optimism 
about the results of such a meeting, but all 
rational men are glad that meetings can still 
take place, and that all contacts have not 
been broken off. 

One reason for the present Russian wil- 
lingness to meet is revealed in the results 
of a public opinion poll in West Germany 
made public in Frankfurt at the meeting of 
American diplomats. The Germans were 
asked which would be better for them: to 
join the West politically and militarily, or 
to try and unify Germany and remain neu- 
tral. While 44 percent favored linking with 
the West, 41 percent chose unity and neu- 
trality. This shows plainly that if Russia 
at a Big Four meeting proposes unity and 
neutrality, which it is almost certain to do, 
it would have strong support even in West 
Germany. 

It is emphasized on the other hand that 
an overwhelming majority of the Germans 
oppose communism. They oppose being 
drawn into a trap with the East German 
Communist state. But they manifestly fear 
that rearmament will make them the first 
victims of a possible war. Their viewpoint 
is thoroughly understandable. 

The fifth and last of the atomic explosions 
has shaken Las Vegas. The Atomic Energy 
Commission says it has concluded its experi- 
ments for the present and is completely 
satisfied with the results. This blast was 
sighted by television from Los Angeles, and 
in Boise, Idaho, 500 miles away. 

It is evident that these explosions are 
diplomatic and political as well as atomic 
and experimental. And the chain reaction 
they set up in Moscow may be even more 
vivd than the view from Las 
are blunt warning at a time when 
cal strength of the West in 
yet to be mobilized. 

In Korea, however, the strength 
UN forces continues to manifest 
There are many signs that the Comm’ 
resistance has become much stiffer, and a 


major counteroffensive may be launched 
soon. But General Ridgway’s troops are sure 
of themselves; they are extorting a tremen- 
dous toll of the Communists; and they seem 
quite able to maintain their positions and to 
make small gains. How long this sort of 
thing can continue remains to be seen. We 
are grinding the pick of the Chinese armies 
to pieces at little manpower cost to the UN 
forces. 

There would seem to be every reason why 
Peiping would be willing to negotiate. And 
yet it is not. Presumably the Russians are 
supporting China in every way to continue 
this involvement of American troops. But it 
is obviously a bad business for the Chinese, 
and—in its way—for the United Nations. 
Yet the UN can take satisfaction in its 
struggle to resist and punish aggression, and 
to uphold the goal of collective security. 


Questions and Answers in Which the 
Public Is Intensely Interested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am inserting a 
reprint of a radio broadcast over radio 
station WBT, Charlotte, N. C., which 
was made the early part of this week. 
As these questions are being propounded 
to Representatives throughout our great 
Nation, I am taking the liberty of in- 
serting these questions and answers in 
the Appendix of the Recorpb: 

1. What do you think of General Eisen- 
hower'’s report to Congress? 

Answer. I was very much impressed by 
General Eisenhower's report to the Congress 
realizing that he had to be very guarded in 
the remarks to us. It would have been de- 
cidedly unwise for him to make any dis- 
closures that would show Russia any vital 
part of the program which the United Na- 
tions plans for the settlement of the crisis 
with Korea. The information he furnished 
us could not be used in any strong or 
lengthy argument by the Members of Con- 
gress, but it was such as to impress this most 
distinguished body of the stupendous task 
that he had undertaken and the very prac- 
tical and serious way that he had gone about 
a solution of preparing the United Nations 
countries for any emergencies. 

2. How do you feel about drafting 18-year- 
olds? 

Answer. The question of drafting 18-year- 
olds has probably produced more difference 
of opinion by people who are absolutely con- 
cerned over the welfare of this Nation than 
any other question before the United States 
at the present time. It is very plain that if 
young men at this early age are drafted they 
should not be sent into combat service until 
they have been in training for at least 1 year. 
This is in strict conflict with the Govern- 
ment’s plan as announced by General Mar- 
shall and may be considered impractical, but 
these are my views at the present. There is 
another complexity to the situation in that 
it would be a serious handicap to the boy’s 
education who would reach 18 in the middle 


time, preventing his continuing his course 
for 6 months longer until he could complete 
his course. This might result in many boys 
not completing their education at all. It 
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may be that General Eisenhower is right 
when he says that it does not make a great 
amount of difference if the boys are drafted 
at 18 or 19, providing they are not drafted 
at a later age. 

3. How do you feel about taxes? 

Answer. I feel that our taxes should not 
be increased any more than is necessary to 
adequately arm our three branches of the 
service so that we may resist any dangerous 
aggression on the part of Russia. And cut 
as much, as is possible, expenditures for non- 
military purposes. Having spent so much in 
preparation, we should try to cut all we can 
in unnecessary civilian expenses. 

4. Do you feel we can effect some economy 
in nondefense spending? 

Answer. I do feel that some economy can 
be effected in nondefense spending which 
was indicated by a provision in the last ap- 
propriation bill providing for a $6,000,000,000 
cut in civilian expenses. 

5. How do you feel about prices and wage 
controls? Can they be effected? 

Answer. I feel that price and wage con- 
trols will be effected, but that they need ad- 
jJustment at the present time which can only 
be effected through trial and experience. If 
properly carried out, the program should 
have a strong effect on stabilizing our econ- 
omy and controlling inflation as much as 
possible. 

6. Regarding the international situation, 
how do you feel about withdrawing our 
troops from the Far East in order to strength- 
en Europe? 

Answer. I would not be opposed to with- 
drawing our troops from the Far East if the 
effect was to strengthen the military set-up 
of our country and to bring us nearer to a 
permanent peace, But just how and on what 
terms our troops are to be withdrawn de- 
serves careful consideration by our chiefs of 
staff and should be done in such a way as to 
maintain the prestige and honor of the 
United States of America. 

7. Do you feel an international army in 
Europe under General Eisenhower would be 
a@ real deterrent to the Reds should they 
decide to attack in force through Western 
Europe? ; 

Answer. I do feel that an international 
army in Europe unde: General Eisenhower 
would be a real deterrent to the Reds should 
they decide to attack in force through West- 
ern Europe. 

8. Do you feel we are doing enough finan- 
cially and diplomatically in Europe to coun- 
teract Communist propaganda? 

Answer. I would say without trying to 
analyze just what is being done to counter- 
act Communist propaganda in Europe that 
too much could not be done in this direction 
and until communism is beaten down in this 
strategic area, a permanent peace cannot be 
attained. 

9. What should our future strategy be in 
Europe? 

Answer, Our future strategy.in Europe 
should be left to the decision of our chiefs 
of staff in the United States in collaboration 
with military leaders of all the countries rep- 
resented in the United Nations. 

10. Should we continue to fight in the 


Answer. I am satisfied that we should con- 
tinue to fight in the United Nations for sanc- 


inflicting themselves into the armed conflict 
between the United Nations on one hand and 
the North Koreans on the other. 
11. How do you feel about the atomic bomb 
id we use it? . 
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and threatening to the Americans than al- 
. Although her conduct has been quite 
ful and intimidating and at times 
threatening, I do not believe that the atomic 
bomb should be used as an offensive weapon 
present circumstances as the use of 

same might immediately precipitate a war. 
12. How do you feel about Russia and the 


to humiliate us in a positive way 
war on the United States and the 
that are friendly to us. 
u believe that Russia has the 
b? 
> y, I do not believe that 
the atomic bomb in the sense 
has. I have good reason to feel 
not had the time nor means to 
atomic research in any manner 
with that of the United States. 
it is my belief that they lack 
and the funds with 
produce an atomic bomb in the 
to the atomic bomb now 
the chemists and workmen 
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in America. 


Freedom of Information 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


Monday, January 29), 1951 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 


Preedom of Information, 

amble of the Preedom of Information 

Convention submitted by the U. S. S. R., 
printed in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to comment 
on the remarks of the distinguished repre- 

Soviet Union concerning 
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fact that there can be no semblance of a 
free press if a government, through a rul- 
otherwise, completely controls 
information activities. In the 
these activities are conducted 
@ pressure and dictation exercised 
Soviet Government. It is therefore 

there is no freedom of the 

Soviet Union. This fact is 
repeating now only if there are those 
nd it possib.e to maintain that 
the press means complete and 
rigorous censorship by the state, that free- 
dom of speech means freedom only to praise 
an absolute dictatorship, that freedom to 
receive information means freedom to be 
indoctrinated, without choice, in the dogmas 
of a single ruling party and to have access to 
no other sources of information. 

But there is another aspect of this Soviet 
line that is somewhat more subtle. It is 
the thesis that there are principal tasks in 
the dissemination of information. Now this 
co..cept that the prcss must carry out cer- 
tain “tasks” has had a certain allure for 
the unwary. From the premise that organs 
of information are a powerful means of 
influencing public opinion, they have been 
tempted to conclude that these organs 
should carry out certain tasks, that is, that 
they have a certain set of prescribed func- 
tions in the interest of society. 

At this point one mig’it logically inquire: 
Who is to assign these tasks? Who is to 
be the taskmaster to see that the tasks are 
carried out? In practice this can only be 
done, and in fact is only being done, by 
governments which have assumed the power 
to control the press. In essence then, the 
tasks which are assigned to the press are 
those which further the policies and objec- 
tives of those governments. Of course there 
are some who would contend that the press 
can assign itself such ‘asks. But in prac- 
tice this would require, at least, control by 
&@ political party; and again we would not 
have a free press as we know it. 

Mr. Chairman, the press does have one 
great responsibility. It is the responsibility 
to seek the truth and to report its findings 
as comprehensively and objectively as possi- 
ble. The press succeeds in promoting desir- 
able social, economic and political ends only 
to the extent that it succeeds in providing 
the general public with available facts and 
opinions and thus enables them to reach 
their own decisions. But itt is not the func- 
tion of the press to become an advocate or 
dispenser of party lines or governmental 
policies. It is not the function of the press 
to indoctrinate the reading public. 

Now, .I would like to turn to the tasks 
which are set forth in the Soviet preamble. 
The dissemination of truth and objective 
information is of course a favorite objective 
of the Soviet Union. In the context of this 
preamble and of the political line which the 
representative of the Soviet Union has laid 
down this really means the dissemination 
of such information as the government con- 
siders truthful and objective. This can be 
the truth or half-truths or complete false- 
hoods. If it is in the interest of the policy 
and grand strategy of a government to assert 
that the Republic of Korea attacked the 
North Korean regime, then the press of that 
government disseminates this as a fact, even 
in the face of conclusive evidence, accepted 
by the rest of the world, that precisely the 
opposite is true. 

Another favorite task of the Soviet Union, 
of course, is the development of friendly re- 
lations among states based upon respect for 
the principles of the independence and sov- 
ereign equality of nations and the achieve- 
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and sovereign equals and what the lofty pur- 
the United Nations should be. I 
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hardly think it necessary to cite any exam- 
ples of the way in which the Soviet Union 
has carried out this great task. There is 
hardly a nation represented around this 
table that has not been the object of the 
Soviet Union's tender solicitude as expressed 
in this task of the Soviet press. 

Another great task of the press as set forth 
in this Soviet preamble is to promote the ap- 
plication of measures against propoganda 
and the inciters of a new war and the coun- 
tering of any propaganda of aggression capa- 
ble of creating a threat to the peace or a 
breach of the peace. Now, the Soviet Union 
has labored long and hard to promote this 
notion. When this issue is presented in the 
United Nations, the effect always has been 
to pose the question, are you against war? 
It presumes the answer, yes, whereupon 
the reply is, “then you must support action 
curtailing propaganda which threatens to 
disturb the peace.” The question is pre- 
cisely the same as that posed by the familiar 
joke, used frequently in America and per- 
haps in other countries: “Have you stopped 
beating your wife yet?” 

I am sure we need waste no time puzzling 
over the answer to the Soviet question. The 
root of the issue lies in the fact that this 


“Soviet task poses the problem of who is 


going to decide what constitutes propagan- 
da for war and aggression. Once again the 
Government is the taskmaster, and to en- 
force its decisions it would resort to cen- 
sorship and suppression of news whenever 
it was in its interest to do so. Once again 
the Soviet formula for liberty becomes a 
prison for free minds. 

But I think the time has come to take a 
good, hard look at this proposition from 
another angle. Obviously, we can assume 
that all peoples are against war and against 
propaganda for aggression. But what has 
been the real objective of the government 
which has labored so hard to promote this 
proposition? I suggest that an interesting 
answer to this would be provided if one were 
to plot on a chart the dates when these 
propositions were being urged in the United 
Nations and elsewhere, together with the 
dates when certain violent events were tak- 
ing place, or about to take place—events in 
which these same governments were, shall 
we say, not exactly disinterested. 

Note, for example, the timing of the first 
raising of this issue in the UN in the General 
Assembly of 1947 in relation to the violent 
assault om the independence of Greece. 
Note the timing of the repeat performances 
on antiwarmongering resolutions in the UN 
in relation to the Berlin blockade, and sev- 
eral other points of international tension 
during the past 2 years. Note the timing 
of the false and treacherous Stockholm ap- 
peal in relation to recent events in Korea. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to push this 
exercise too far, but I do suggest that these 
coincidences are rather intere.\ting. 

The point is, Mr. Chairman, how long shall 
we go on being the dupes in this treacherous 
game? Once more we are asked, Are you 
against war and the spreading of war propa- 
ganda? This may still be a legitimate ques- 
tion, but are we the ones who are called unon 
to answer it or is an answer forthcoming 
from the questioner? Mr. Chairman, this 
game has many aspects and ramifications. 
The Stockholm appeal, now somewhat more 
presentably disguised, has become the com- 
mon-front device of the 1950's. It is a 
stealthy new device for entrapping the un- 
wary, the confused, and the alarmed people 
who have a real horror of war and securing 
their innocent collaboration. It is the new 
tactic of infiltration and intrigue. In East- 
ern Europe, a succession of laws have re- 
cently been promulgated for punishing the 
propagation of war or incitement to war. 
The puppet regime of East Germany has 
already demonstrated how this law is to be 
used as a device to blackmail the weak and 
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the unwary in West Germany into collabora- 
tion with the party line. 

Mr. Chairman, these tactics may continue 
to be successful, they may snare those who 
dare not voice their suspicion and fears, 
they may snare those who are not in pos- 
session of the facts. But, I repeat, is it still 
incumbent on us to play along with this 
game? We cannot plead ignorance of the 
facts. We need not give any further testi- 
mony of our desire for peace and genuine 
cooperation for the ends which the UN was 
established to serve. It is not we, but they 
who must now give some concrete evidence 
of these same intentions. 

That is why I do not consider it necessary 
to give any further consideration to proposi- 
tions of this nature. The United Nations 
has already gone on record. It is now time 
for those who have promoted these propo- 
sitions to go on record. 


Individualized War Against Red Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Eventful Present: Indi- 
vidualized War Against Red Leaders,” by 
Arnold Perreton, of Concord, N. H., as it 
appeared in the Manchester Union Lead- 
er of January 27, 1951. I believe the 
article may be of interest to Members of 
the Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE EVENTFUL PRESENT—INDIVIDUALIZED WAR 
AGAINST RED LEADERS 


(The article below was written expressly 
for the Union Leader by Arnold Perreton, of 
Concord. Mr. Perreton is well known as an 
architect and planning consultant.) 


The United Nations is faced today with the 
critical problem of how to prevent the pre- 
cipitation of World War II between the 
Soviet Union and the free nations. So far 
the Korean crisis has precipitated confusion 
among all leaders and people. Confusion 
reigns in the midst of impending great 
danger. 

It is now a well known fact that the rulers 
of the Soviet Union are determined to de- 
stroy the free nations and to win domina- 
tion over all people in the whole world. Un- 
less we can defend it in time we face the 
possibility of the eventual fall of Japan and 
Europe. With ample war plants in Europe, 
Japan and its own hidden areas in Russia, 
along with immense military supplies, abun- 
dant resources and manpower, the Soviet 
Union will be able to concentrate on us 
from almost all directions. We pride our- 
selves on our vastly superior war produc- 
tion capacity to defend ourselves. But we 
must also face the very likely possibility of 
extensive sabotage and subversive activities 
in our poorly defended midst. , Mighty 
France of World War II fell in 40 days and 
we may also have a similar fate. 

Realizing this, a frenzied rush of delayed 
war production is on the way. Confiscatory 
tax measures and conscription of all man- 
power are ours to face. Alarmed at our scope 
of war preparation, it will also spur the 


Soviets to even greater effort of preparation; 
and a race of war preparation of a magni- 
tude inconceivable by man may result. Our 
preparation of war, possible efforts at counter 
revolution and mass defense against aggres- 
sion will also present the Soviets with the 
golden opportunity to use it as excellent hate 
propaganda to consolidate her people and 
strength. A war between two giants, leading 
to ultimate exhaustion and stalemate is a 
definite possibility. Continued chaos, loss 
of individual security and freedom over the 
whole world is ours to face. 

If mass preparation and war will lead to 
chaos, what tactics can we use to make a 
quick end to war? How are the Soviets vul- 
nerable? 

The Soviet Union has a totalitarian Com- 
munist structure in which the rulers, mem- 
bers of a minority Communist Party, domi- 
nate and hold the majority of people in com- 
plete subjection to the state. The strength 
of the rulers is perpetuated by maintaining 
a state of fear and consequent obedience by 
all people. The weakness of the rulers rests 
on their own fear of revolt by the people. 
The strength and weakness of the Soviet 
Union is therefore based on fear. How can 
we capitalize on this fear? What precedent 
do we have for dealing with fears provoking 
totalitarian rulers? 

A few short years ago World War II was 
fought. On termination of the war, after 
many thousands were killed and billions were 
spent, an international tribunal was created 
to try the heads of a nation for starting a 
war and for committing outrages in violation 
of international law. Two new principles 
were established by the convictions, namely: 
(1) That starting and waging aggressive war 
was declared to be a crime for which individ- 
uals were responsible, and (2) that violation 
of the laws of war such as extermination of 
civilians and the enslavement, deportation, 
and torture of prisoners were crimes for 
which individuals were responsible even 
when done under orders of a superior. 

Here then is our clue, our basic tactic for 
combating and counterattacking the evils of 
totalitarian communism. For, haven’t we 
sufficient evidence already of extensive vio- 
lation by the rulers and leaders of the Soviet 
Union? Why must we now engage in an- 
other exhaustive mass war before we can 


apprehend these few rulers and leaders? In- . 


stead of conducting a mass war against the 
Soviet nation, why not conduct an individ- 
ualized war against only the rulers of the 
Soviet Union and the leaders of the Commu- 
nist Party; and invoke the support and re- 
volt of the subjected Soviet people? 

To instrument an individualized war 
against the rulers and leaders of the Soviet 
Union, the United Nations must be author- 
ized to— 

1. Suspend the representative members 
of the Soviet Union to the United Nations 
on the grounds of suspicion of having vio- 
lated the principles of international law and 
having misused and discredited the United 
Nations by their conduct at its sessions. 

2. Appoint an international tribunal to 
collect evidence of violation and prepare a 
case against the individual violators, and to 
summon them to stand trial. 

3. Declare a state of war against all in- 
dividual violators and members of the Com- 
munist Party in case the summons to stand 
trial are ignored and war activity is con- 
tinued. No war shall be declared on the 
Soviet Union as a nation or any of its satel- 
lite nations. 

4. Organize an international espionage— 
police force to effect the capture or elim- 
ination of each individual violator and leader 
of the Communist Party. Furthermore, all 
sessions of communistic controlled govern- 
ment, and communistic meeting and public 
rallies shall be reported and subjected to 
bombing of required scope. 
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5. Organize a propaganda force to invoke 
the aid of all non-Communist Party mem- 
bers in Soviet Union to assist in the cap- 
ture and elimination of individual violators; 
and to invoke the subjected people to revolt 
from the Communist-controlled govern- 
ment, 

The free nations must be authorized to— 

1, Seize and imprison every known mem- 
ber of the Communist Party within the 
boundaries of its nation on the first evidence 
of any sabotage or incident of disorder. 

2. Maintain a civilian defense force to de- 
fend all power installations, water-supply 
areas, and war-defense plants from any at- 
tempts at sabotage; and to provide the nec- 
essary help and protection in case of dis- 
order, attack, and bombing. 

8. Maintain a military force of Army, Navy, 
and Air to participate in only the defense 
of any and all areas of aggression by the 
Soviet Union. Penetration within the boun- 
daries of the Soviet Union for the purpose 
of bombing military supply bases, war pro- 
duction plants, transportation facilities, and 
oil fields is to be construed here as a defense 
measure, 

As indicated by these principles, the offen- 
sive war by the United Nations will be con- 
ducted entirely against individual violators 
and not against the nation of people as a 
whole; and the defensive war by the free 
nations will be conducted only as a means 
of defense against sabotage and military 
aggression by the Soviet Union. It is con- 
strued here that with the gradual elimina- 
tion of the key violators and the adverse 
psychological effect on the remaining rulers 
and leaders of the Communist Party, the 
brain and heart of the Communist organiza- 
tion will be greatly endangered and a col- 
lapse of the Communist octopus will be in- 
evitable. The winning of the war, conse- 
quently, can be accomplished in a compara- 
tively quick, easy, and economical way. 

Instead of the necessity of waging war, 
however, the effective threat of the individ- 
ualized war may now be used as a poten- 
tial factor to negotiate peace. By the en- 
thusiastic manner in which all the people 
support this measure, they have now the op- 
portunity to indicate that the prospect for 
the success of totalitarian communism in 
the advanced free nations is slight. 

Also, the rulers of the Soviet Union may 
be prevailed upon to perform a great good 
by fostering amongst their backward people 
the inevitable democratic growth and gradu- 
ally decrease their totalitarian control, and 
thereby enjoy the pleasure of seeing their 
creation serve a profound social need and, at 
the same time, live to an enjoyable and justi- 
fiable old age. On the contrary, if the rulers 
and leaders are despotic inclined and mad 
men bent on the domination of the whole 
world, they can be eliminated by means of 
the individualized war as quickly as neces- 
sary. 

Whether for war or for peace, the instru- 
ment of individualized war presents to the 
United Nations the definite military policy 
to end the war and achieve and maintain 
everlasting peace. Since a mass war would 
inevitably lead to complete world chaos, the 
United Nations and all free nations must, 
therefore, be charged to supplement their 
preparation of mass-war tactics to include 
also the tactics of individualized war. With 
the danger of delay because of the confusion 
in the ranks of all leaders, it is the responsi- 
bility of the people to express their desire. 
Consequently, if the principles of individ- 
ualized war as outlined here makes sense 
and appeals to their better judgment, each 
and every individual is enjoined to notify 
their Con , the President, and the 
delegate to the United Nations to adopt the 
principles of individualized war to make a 
quick end to war, 
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Draft Convention on Freedom of 
Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Carroll Binder, editorial editor of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, is one of the out- 
standing foreign affairs experts in 
America. Minnesota is proud of his ac- 
complishments, and particularly proud 
of the fact that he was a representative 
of the United States Government on the 
drafting of a Convention on Freedom 
of Information in the United Nations. 

It is a pleasure for me to ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement by Mr. 
Binder on January 17, delivered in the 
Special Committee of the General As- 
sembly on the Draft Convention on Free- 
dom of Information, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, During the 3 years of 
United Nations debates on freedom of in- 
formation, my Government has had many 
opportunities to set forth its concept of this 
freedom and to suggest how it might be ex- 


ments urging the United Nations to promote 
and protect this freedom everywhere. 

I shall confine myself now to matters 
which are directly relevant to the draft con- 
vention on freedom of information. I be- 
lieve it is essential that our respective at- 
titudes be made clear as possible at the 
outset in order that we may know from 
the beginning where we are heading. This 

especially t because the long de- 
bate which has already taken place in this 
document has, I believe, confused rather 
clarified the real issue. 
this confusion we must lay bare 
freedom of information in 
e setting in which we 
itself is 
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twentieth century. 
very weapon—political intrigue, propaganda, 
and even military force. 

In this setting each one of us must ask 
ourselves these basic questions: Will our 
actions here add strength to the force of 
freedom? Are we likely to advance and pro- 
tect the principle of freedom of information? 
our efforts evolve into a document 
effect will utilize the prestige of 


the principles which my Government 
strongly believes should underlie any con- 
in this field. I shall attempt to do 


so with all the candor which the subject 
warrants and I shall begin by asking: What 
is this freedom we are discussing? 

Preedom of information is the basic com- 
munications system of a democratic society, 
and without it that society and that way of 
life cannot thrive. In my country, and in 
many other countries, it is the means by 
which common, every-day citizens seek and 
receive information about their work and 
about new methods of work; about their liv- 
ing conditions, good or bad, and the reasons 
for them; about their local officials, their 
state government, and their National Gov- 
ernment. It is the process by which they 
reach their decisions and make them felt 
upon those who govern, so that their coun- 
try is ruled according to the wishes of the 
people. Therefore, when information is in- 
adequate, when it is incorrect, when it is 
false, the decisions of our society are warped 
and misshapen and the common good suffers. 

But freedom is not only essential to a 
balanced political life. It is the source of 
intellectual, cultural, and scientific strength 
and independence. The individual must be 
free to express his aesthetic feelings accord- 
ing to his own motivations and to explore 
every avenue of thought. Whether he is an 
architect or artist, an engineer or writer, a 
stonemason or a teacher, his country de- 
velops and flourishes in its own richness only 
insofar as he is enabled to develop his own 
talents to the limit of his capacity and in 
his own way. 

Freedom of information is the right of 
every person to have access to all available 
facts, ideas, and opinions regardless of 
source, and not only to the information ap- 
proved by his government or any party. It 
is his right to test the official pronounce- 
ments of his government against the opin- 
ions of his fellow citizens, and those held by 
other peoples; his right to advocate his be- 
Mefs through organs of his choice. It is his 
right to state his frank opinion of his public 
officials, and those of other governments as 
well. It is his right to communicate freely 
with his fellow citizens, and with those of 
other nations. 

We believe that the exercise of this free- 
dom is the inalienable right of every person. 
We believe that this freedom belongs to that 
relatively small but vital area of the demo- 
cratic process which must remain, as far as 
possible, immune from tal inter- 
ference. This is the absolute test of demo- 
cratic government. To the extent that the 
exercise of this freedom is not free, no other 
liberty is secure. 

Freedom of information, like all forms of 
freedom, is subject to abuse and must, there- 
fore, be subject to certain restraints. But 
such limitations must never go so far as to 
impair the basic freedoms. A doctor never 
prescribes the abolition of food to cure a 
stomach ache, even though the food may be 
the direct cause of the discomfort. The 
doctor knows from long study and experience 
that there are certain specific remedies that 
will alleviate the local suffering without im- 
pairing the patient's basic health. 

Following this simple analogy, we believe 
that such limitations as must be imposed 
on freedom of information must evolve out of 
long and democratic experience in the use 
of this freedom. They must be such as to 
safeguard the maximum of freedom for each 
person. They must not be experimental in 
character, like regula’ td control traffic 
in our streets, nor must they be applied to 
every transient irritant. They must always 
be subject to public criticism and to review 
by impartial judicial authority. And finally, 
we believe that such limitatiors as are neces- 
sary must, whenever possible, operate after 
the fact, as a means of penalizing proven and 
serious abuses, and not as a prior gag on 


freedom of speech. That is our understand- 
ing of this freedom and its proper use. 

Now to some this concept may appear to be 
impractical. It will appear so if this freedom 
is confused with less fundamental liberties. 
It will seem so to some governments which, 
for various reasons, do not consider their 
people capable of reaching sound conclus- 
fons in the light of all available facts, or 
to governments which feel that they cannot 
wait for the public to make up its mind. 
And, of course, this concept is extreme and 
completely impractical for totalitarian sys- 
tems, since it is the strongest weapon against 
distatorship. But this is the only concept 
which my Government believes capable of 
promoting freedom of information, and 
therefore the only concept we can support. 

Now the debate which has taken place in 
the United Nations on this subject has shown 
that there are, broadly speaking, three other 
main points of view with respect to this con. 
vention. There is, first of all, the totali- 
tarian view as exemplified by the Soviet 
Union, which does not believe in freedom of 
information. This view maintains that 
freedom of information is to be guaran- 
teed only to the extent thet it furthers the 
doctrines and objectives of communism as 
practiced in the U. 8. S. R. This is essen- 
tially the meaning of the guaranty set forth 
in the Soviet constitution. In practice the 
governments which support this view have 
created a vast information control apparatus 
for the indoctrination of their peoples in the 
dogmas and dictates of the ruling party and 
for insulating them against all contrary facts 
and opinions. 

These governments are engaged in a terrify- 
ing experiment to condition the minds of 
hundreds of millions of persons in an at- 
tempt to make them respond automatically 
to the commands of their rulers. In their 
hands information has been transformed 
from a means of enlightenment and under- 
standing into a political weapon taking any 
form or shape required by the situation. It 
has become a knife to assassinate reputa- 
tions, a drug to dull the senses, or a poison 
to instill suspicion and fear. 

Of course, when they have sought support 
for their view in the United Nations, they 
have been careful to present it in the most 
disarming disguise. They have maintained 
that to promote friendly international rela. 
tions it is first necessary to define what in- 
formation is and then to suppress the dis- 
semination of anything which does not con- 
form to the definition. The suppression is, 
of course, to be accomplished by censorship 
and the definition is to be interpreted only 
by the government. With a few exceptions 
the United Nations has seen the danger in 
these proposals and I trust we shall not fail 
to do so now. 

Another view apparently assumes that the 
real danger to freedom of information today 
is that it is abused by certain foreign cor- 
respondents and newspapers. Those who 
share this view seem to look upon this con- 
vention as a means of putting certain re- 
straints on the work of journalists. They 
are willing to include in the convention some 
general language about freedom of informa- 
tion, but their primary concern seems to be 
- include certain specific curbs on journal- 

ts. 

This is, I believe, a short-sighted and 
dangerous point of view. This convention 
Was never, as I understand it, intended-to 
deal primarily or even directly with the work 
of journalists. I have understood its intent 
to be the promotion and protection of every- 
one’s right to freedom of information. To 
distort it into a punitive measure directed at 
journalists would certainly be a mockery of 
everything the United Nations has attempted 
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to do in this field. We must realize that un- 
desirable checks placed on journalists would 
apply equally to artists and teachers, to 
lawyers and politicians—and in the last 
analysis to people like ourselves drawn from 
every walk of life. Even if the grievances 
against some journalists and newspapers are 
assumed to be real, this is certainly too high 
a price to pay to settle a few scores. 

And finally there is what I have heard 
described as the middle view. This is the 
view which accepts the fundamental prin- 
ciples of genuine freedom of information, 
but it is preoccupied with ways and means 
of insuring that the freedom will be exer- 
cised responsibly and that abuses will be 
punished. It is dedicated to insuring re- 
sponsibility by law and apparently it is 
not especially concerned that those who will 
administer the law may also determine the 
real content and meaning of the freedom. 

Now the real danger posed by this view 
is its stress on the need and desirability 
of arriving at some sort of compromise 
among the other dominant points of view. 
Those who hold this view seek to harmonize 
the maximum of liberty with the highest 
degree of discipline, and while they shun the 
totalitarian conception of freedom, they do 
not rule out the possibility of arriving at 
some sort of working agreement with at 
least some aspects of it. 

This is, in our opinion, the greatest danger 
facing this committee. Compromise is an 
essential part of the democratic process. The 
people of the United States have learned to 
regard it as the key to the successful func- 
tioning of their Government. My Govern- 
ment has on many occasions also demon- 
strated its willingness to apply it to its inter- 
national relations. But we must make a 
careful distinction between compromises re- 
lating to the way in which fundamental 
principles are to be executed and compro- 
mises of the principles themselves. 

We are convinced that the fundamental 
principles of freedom of information can- 
not be the subject of compromise. We must, 
therefore, ask those who urge compromises 
what they propose to achieve by them. It is 
obvious to all by now that the totalitarian 
states will not, and indeed they cannot, agree 
to any compromise as regards their basic 
doctrines. Clearly then, the likely result of a 
compromise in this area would be to weaken 
and dilute the democratic concept of freedom 
by pulling it down toward a lower common 
denominator. To seek compromises merely 
for the sake of reaching some sort of agree- 
ment, even among the nontotalitarian points 
of view, would hardly promote freedom. It 
is much more likely to restrict it. 

There are those who sincerely feel that we 
must reach some agreement or the prestige 
of the United Nations will suffer. But it will 
suffer for more if we agree on measures which 
entail repressive limitations on free speech 
and the free press. I would summarize the 
position of the United States on this mat- 
ter by saying that we are anxious to partici- 
pate in any effort to reach agreement on 
measures to further the cause of freedom of 
information. But we are strongly opposed 
to any compromise which is likely to en- 
danger that freedom, regardless of its moti- 
vation. 

I have felt it necessary to review frankly 
the background of this convention in order 
to make absolutely clear the frame of mind 
in which my Government approaches the 
task before this committee. I must state 
with equal frankness that we do not believe 
that the cause of freedom of information 
will be furthered by an attempt to complete 
this convention now. The debates which 
have already taken place on this matter sug- 
gest that the convention, which was in- 
tended to advance this freedom, is more 
likely to restrict it. This is not a hasty con- 
clusion, nor am I attempting to prejudge 


our work. It is a conclusion based on 3 
years of discussion and negotiation, not only 
in formal committee meetings but in many 
informal talks and in exchanges of views 
with a majority of the foreign offices of the 
members of the United Nations. Unless 
many governments have now changed their 
minds and will no longer press some of the 
proposals advanced in the past, it is difficult 
to see how we can hope to arrive at any 
agreement, let alone a constructive agree- 
ment worthy of the United Nations, 

My Government is convinced that it would 
be far preferable to acknowledge that we 
have reached a temporary impasse and to 
await the development of the draft Interna- 
tional Covenant on Human Rights. The 
draft covenant now contains provisions in 
article 14 which, in our opinion, embody the 
maximum constructive agreement now at- 
tainable on this difficult subject. Moreover, 
we cannot see that this proposed covention 
would add anything of concrete and positive 
value to the guarantee now set forth in the 
draft covenant. But we do see clearly the 
prospect of adding undesirable limitations 
and restrictions. 

That is why I would urge this committee 
to recommend that this convention be held 
in abeyance until we have taken definite ac- 
tion on the Covenant on Human Rights. 
Only then will we be in a position to deter- 
mine to what extent it might be possible to 
advance still more the cause of this freedom. 
And only then would we really know what 
it might be desirable to add to the guaran- 
tee contained in the covenant. This is not 
only more logical; it is also more realistic and 
practical. To proceed now with the com- 
pletion of a more specific convention would 
in our opinion, only add to the difficulties in 
the way of a successful covenant. 

We do not consider it necessary to attempt 
once more, and in a small group of the 
United Nations, to reconcile views which 
have not been reconciled over a period of 3 
years in the United Nations as a whole. If 
the committee should decide nevertheless 
to make still another attempt, we must stand 
on the principles I have outlined. 

Mr. Chairman, we are a small group dis- 
cussing a subject which has already been 
debated at great length. As we sit here, 
momentous decisions are being considered 
by the United Nations and we are apt to 
feel that our work has no great significance. 
But our work is of the greatest significance 
and, what is more, it is related to the dis- 
cussions which are under way elsewhere in 
this organization. 

We live in a world which, in terms of com- 
munciations, has been reduced to the size 
of what was once a small principality. The 
remarkable advances which have been made 
in the facilities for mass communications 
have created an instrument whose potential- 
ities for good or evil have never before been 
available. It is being utilized by a few gov- 
ernments as means of forceful persuasion 
and as a cloak for policies and actions which 
their peoples would never willingly accept 
if given a free and informed choice. Now, 
more than ever before, it is vitally impor- 
tant to see to it that all facts and opinion 
receive the widest dissemination in order 
that people everywhere may have a chance 
to seek the truth and to make up their own 
minds. 

We have a free choice. We can either face 
up to this gfeat,. challenge and avoid any 
action which might hamper still more the 
spread of facts and ideas, or we can seek 
escape into the realm of purely verbal agree- 
ments which may only serve to strengthen 
the hand of those whose actions are respon- 
sible for the grave threat to world peace. I 
trust this committee will keep its eyes on the 
real issue and not permit itself to add to the 
confusion and indecision which endanger the 
free world at this moment, 


This Way to Suicide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “This Way to Suicide,” which 
appeared in the January 22 edition of 
Life magazine, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


TH1s Way To SvIciwwe 


“If we build our strength—and we are 
building it—the Soviet rulers may face the 
facts and lay aside their plans to take over 
the world. That is what we hope will hap- 
pen, and that is what we are trying to bring 
about. That is the only realistic road to 
peace.” 

The foregoing words should be read and 
reread by every American. They were spoken 
last week by President Truman in his sixth 
message on the state of the Union. 

On their face they are attractive and rea- 
sonable words. They reflect a hope of peace 
and a dread of war which endure in millions 
of human hearts. 

These words of the President occur in a 
message which, but for them, would deserve 
to be applauded as a fine and forceful speech. 

It may very well be argued that the Presi- 
dent’s words are a useful concession to the 
universal desire for peace, a necessary recog- 
nition of the European and Asiatic state of 
mind. 

But these words of the President cannot 
be dismissed in so easy afashion, They can- 
not be dismissed on any ground. 

The President has shown too many times 
that he believes in the capacity of the Soviet 
rulers to face the facts and lay aside their 
plans to take over the world. 

Mr. Truman’s principal adviser on world 
affairs, Secretary of State Dean Acheson, has 
shown too many times that he believes in 
what he has chosen to call the possibility 
of coexistence, a cooperative peace, a coopera- 
tive relationship with the rulers of Soviet 
communism. 

On the record the passage quoted here 
from the President’s message must be taken 
for what it unquestionably is—a considered 
restatement, made in all good faith and with 
full conviction, of the major conception and 
major purpose underlying American policy. 


THE FATAL FALLACY 


Taken for what they are, these words of the 
President are mistaken and dangerous. 

Taken for what they are, these words de- 
mand the attention and the talents of all the 
participants in the great debate over United 
States policy, a debate which has explored 
almost every aspect of the subject except the 
corrosive and fatal fallacy which the Presi- 
dent preserved and restated. 

The nature of the fallacy is clear. The 
fallacy is that those whom Mr. Truman calls 
the Soviet rulers are capable of arriving, by 
their own decision, at a state of peace with 
the non-Communist world. There is no 
prospect whatever that they are capable of 
doing so. Not so long as they are the Soviet 
rulers. Not so long as the system which 
drives them to their conquests, feeds their 
purposes and gives them their power is in 
being. Not so long as the vast complex of 
doctrine, nations, governments, parties and 
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men called Soviet communism is intact, un- 
defeated and undestroyed. Not until its 

its inherent compulsion—to harass, 
assault, and the non-Communist 
world is effectively eliminated can there be 
any chance of peace in the world. 

The defeat and abolition of Soviet Com- 
munist purpose and power are not enough; 
the forces of anticommunism must always 
have other and more positive objectives. But, 
to repeat, there can be no peace worth the 
name and no secure progress toward a better 
life and a better society everywhere so long 
as Soviet communism retains its power to 
obstruct all progress and to assault all non- 
Communist societies. 


THE FALSE CONCEPT 


Make no mistake: the President does not 
assume and require the defeat and dismem- 
berment of the Soviet system. The official 
author of this fatal fallacy, Mr. Acheson, has 
recently said in so many words that to sub- 
vert the Soviet Union—that is, to bring about 
the downfall of Soviet communism—is 
neither required for peace nor a proper pur- 
pose of American policy. When Mr. Truman 
speaks of enforcing peace through strength, 
he must, on the record of what he and his 
Secretary of State have said, be supposed to 
mean peace with the present rulers of the 
present Soviet system. 

Many Americans do not need to be told 
that this concept is false. With their minds, 
in their hearts and in their bones they know 
that it is false. 

Many others would like to believe in the 
Oe Truman says he believes 

Many Americans do believe in it still. 
ber lessens. Events visible to 
and the actual behavior of the Soviet 
any belief in the possibility of 
present rulers of the present 
more unreal with every day 


something nightmarish in the 

& President of the United States 

guhaae Sihe wat ented: htes setusee to 
that the concept which he restated 

ik is false. There is something night- 
marish, too, in the continued presence at the 
te ent eee 
so long cultivated this pernicious 


munism, Dean Acheson, should still be in a 
position to shape the President’s most vital 
conceptions and statements of American 


Here, Life once more submits, is a real and 

danger to this Republic. 

So long as the nature, the purposes, and 
the capacities of our enemy are misunder- 
stood and underestimated at the very pin- 
nacle of American policy, what hope ts there 
that our policy will make sufficient sense? 


He can eradicate it. He can at long last 
drive from his councils all who have sold 
and fed him on the pap of coexistence with 
Soviet communism. 

He can drive from his own mind, and drop 

his utterances, the paralyzing illusion 
of Soviet 


memberment of the Soviet Communist sys- 


tem as it now exists and to remove from 
the world the threat of Soviet power at it is 
now exercised. 

He can perceive that peaceful, stable co- 
existence with Soviet communism is utterly 
impossible. To hold that it is possible, as 
the President holds when he talks of forc- 
ing or persuading “the Soviet rulers” to “lay 
aside their plans,” is to perpetrate a pietistic 
fraud. 

THIS PRODIGIOUS EVIL 

If coexistence with the present Soviet 
Communist system is impossible, is total 
war inevitable? 

Maybe so. Maybe not. Given the pres- 
sures resulting from a full recognition on 
our part of what must be accomplished and 
a full determination to accomplish it, the 
Soviet empire may start to change within 
and to crumble. No man can say just how 
the pure wickedness of Soviet communism 
will ultimately be banished from the earth, 
as some day it will be banished. But what 
no man has a right to say is that we can live 
er and happily with this prodigious 


+ yanncehte what must be said is that the 
Soviet empire, far from retreating, will con- 
tinue to expand unless it is opposed with all 
our strength and all our mind and ali our 
will. That includes the steady, calm, and 
constant acceptance of the risk of all-out 
war. 

The President said last week that his 
chosen road—the road to a contrived peace 
with the present rulers of the present Com- 
munist system—is “the only realistic road to 
peace.” 

It is not a realistic road to peace. 

Tt is not a realistic road to anything. 

It is the road our enemy wants uc to take. 

Tt is the road to our defeat. 

It is the way to suicide. 


Proposed Assistance to India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF TH® UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in be- 
half of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Benton], I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD, an editorial entitled “India’s 
Need,” from the Washington Post of 
last Tuesday. 

The view of one newspaperman on the 
problem of India’s famine is summed up 
in a New York Times dispatch from New 
Delhi by Robert Trumbull, which I also 
ask to have printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of February 6, 
1951} 
Inpia’s NEED 

Considerable misapprehension has arisen 
over the position of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on relief of hunger in 
India. Senator ConnaLty has done well to 
point out that nothing has been sidetracked 
for the reason that no legislation has been 
presented to the committee. It would be un- 
fortunate for the Indians or anyone else to 
conclude that the Senate is cool to the pro- 
posal to send 2,000,000 tons of grain to India. 


What happened its that Assistant Secretary 
of State George McGhee went to the Senate 
last Friday to consult with a subcommittee 
headed by Senator Gutetre and including 
Senators WILEY, FULIRIGHT, and Toney. Mr. 
McGhee told the Senators the facts of India's 
famine and added that the requisite amount 
of American grain and ships for transporting 
it are available, though some ships would 
have to be withdr.wn from the reserve fleet. 
If the situation in India is as serious as it 
appears to be, the State Department had no 
course but to acquaint Congress with it now. 
This sort of consultation in advance of 
legislation is exactly what the Senate has 
clamored for. 

Apart from the very real infiuence of 
drought and earthquakes, India has wors- 
ened her situation, as we recently pointed 
out, by continuing to divert food cropland to 
jute production. She refused to buy grain 
from Pakistan when grain was available, 
and it is by no means clear whether she 
has made full use of her sterling balances in 
London to obtain dollars to buy food. Her 
trade war with Pakistan, as a correspondent 
notes elsewhere on this page, has continued 
unabated. The statement of the Indian Min- 
ister of Agriculture this month relative to 
attempt to atain self-sufficiency in cotton 
and jute at the expense of food production 
seems to us a shocking piece of short- 
sightedness. 

Regardless of n.istakes in policy, however, 
the fact is that famine impends. No large 
amounts of food are available from India’s 
neighbors, and if a catastrophe is to be pre- 
vented, aid will have to be forthcoming 
from the United States. Congress should 
ask some hard questions about the man- 
made factors in India’s plight. But the 
food ought to be granted, and quickly. It 
would be a grave mistake for Congress in 
any way to connect the question of aid with 
Prime Minister Nehru's attitude toward Ko- 
rea. However unrealistic that atitude may 
be in our eyes, hunger and politics do not 
mix, and any attempt to associate them 
would do this country incalculable harm in 
Asia. 


[Prom the New York Times) 


Inpta SEES FAMINE WITHOUT UNITED STATES 
GraIn—Country Lacks RESERVE, Fcop 
Murvistrr Says, EMPHASIZING DESPERATE 
SITUATION 

(By Robert Trumbull) 

New Dern, Inpmu, January 28.—India’s 
central food reserve, which normally would 
be about 1,000,000 tons, are now down to 
zero, and, unless 2,000,000 tons of grain can 
be obtained from the United States on con- 
cessional terms, famine is virtually certain 
before the next crop is harvested in October, 
K. M. Munshi, Minister of Food and Agricul- 
ture, said today. 

With newspapers lying before him head- 
lining cold congressional reaction to India’s 
request to Washington for help, the frail 
Pood Minister’s tone was despairing. He 
declined to discuss the political aspects of 
India’s relations with the United States, 
which now turn on the Chinese situation, 
but dwelt on the cold figures that make 
India’s desperate food position plain. 

Elsewhere, however, indications are that 
if Congress rejects India’s pleas, friends of 
the United States in the Government—of 
whom Mr. Munshi is known to be one—will 
suffer a great loss of influence in the wave 
of anti-American feeling that is likely tc 
arise among Indian legislators, whose con- 
stituents are hungry. And this is India’s 
election year. 

[India’s request for 2,000,000 tons of wheat 
has been referred to Congress by the State 
Department. The matter has been sent to 
committee, and the outlook for action by 
Congress appears unfavorable.] 
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ANTI-UNITED STATES PROPAGANDISTS BUSY 


The question in India is not one of buying 
India’s goodwill with food or of India’s 
threatening the United States with ill will if 
grain is not forthcoming. What will hap- 
pen, it is believed, will be the natural reac- 
tion of anyone who asks a prosperous friend 
for help in a desperate position and is re- 
buffed. 

In recent days, as reports have been pub- 
lished here of the stand-offish attitude in 
Congress because of Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru’s urging of negotiations with 
Communist China on Korea and other Far 
Eastern problems, anti-United States propa- 
gandists, both Indian and foreign, have been 
exceptionally busy. 

Their first tactic was to point to published 
Washington reaction against a food loan or 
grant as proof that United States aid to 
needy peoples is merely a political bribe. 
False propaganda also has been made that 
the Soviet Union has offered large quantities 
of gr:.in to India with no strings attached. 


SOVIET AID REPORTS DENIED 


This latter allegation is said by Govern- 
ment officials to be completely untrue. Rus- 
sia has never been an important source of 
food for India, Indian officials know of no 
surplus in the Soviet Union, and no Rus- 
sian offer has been made. However, there 
has been much informal and unofficial talk 
of prospeetive Soviet aid which responsible 
persons in the Indian Government are in- 
clined to put down as propaganda, since 
there have been no formal approaches. 

India, in her present situation, would 
accept grain from the Soviet Union or any- 
one else willing to make it available. That 
is official policy. Communist China's offer of 
50,000 tons—a negligible amount—on a bar- 
ter was accepted, and 30,000 tons are being 
purchased from Bao Dai’s Vietnam, a Gov- 
ernment that India does not recognize. 

The food position, as outlined by Mr. 
Munshi in the interview today showed 
that the country was living, as he expressed 
it, “from ship to mouth.” 

Only 2 states out of 22—Punjab and Pepsu 
(Patiala and the East Punjab States 
Union)—are,» now rated as surplus areas 
becaur> of crop failures elsewhere due to 
natural causes. They are expected to pro- 
duce about 300,000 tons beyond their’ own 
needs by April and May. This amount, 
which is infinitesimal in a country that 
annually consumes 50,000,000 tons, will have 
to be spread over all the shortage areas. 


SOME WITHOUT FOOD FOR DAYS 


Wher a food ship is delayed a few days, 
which is a common occurrence, it means 
that some rationed area is without food for 
that period, unless reserves are in the imme- 
diate area for quick distribution. Such 
situations are handled by “pipeline” stocks 
constantly shuttled about the vast country 
from warehouses and railroad cars, India's 
pipeline contains 700,000 tons. 

This amount is rock bottom. Normally, 
there would be another million tons or so 
available to the Central Government to take 
care of contingencies that continually arise 
and to provide a cushion. “Today,” said Mr. 
Munshi, “no such reserve exists.” 

This year India, at a high price in for- 
eign exchange, has contracted for 3,700,000 
tons of grain from abroad, to arrive at the 
rate of about 300,000 tons monthly. Grant- 
ed that these imports arrive on time, this 
will in no way alleviate the tightness of the 
present situation. “For instance,” Mr. Mun- 
shi said “290,000 tons are scheduled to ar- 
rive in February and already 280,000 tons 
have been allocated to the deficit state for 
that month.” 

Mr. Munshi indicated that the 2,000,000 
tons asked from the United States were ur- 


gently necessary to maintain the vital pipe- 
line and keep the country’s head above water. 
“Without it,” he said, “a collapse in any one 
area would mean a national calamity.” 

He denied an assertion made in Wash- 
ington that India had refused to buy 600,000 
tons of grain offered by Pakistan. 


Remit, Please! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Remit, Please!” which appeared 
recently in the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMIT, PLEASE! 

Corp. Earl Booth, of the Fifth Cavalry 
Division, has written to a collection agency 
in his home town of Louisville, Ky., enclos- 
ing a bundle of Korean currency as down 
payment on a $23.50 grocery bill. 

The corporal wrote: 

“I haven't been paid since July, so don’t 
have much American currency at present. 

“I am most grateful to you for inform- 
ing me of the fact you are sending the cops 
after me. I will be very happy to see them 
because, you see, I am a policeman myself, 
presently engaged in a police action for a 
force called the United Nations. 

“My police squad is located in central 
Korea, and I am sure you have heard of 
our chief, MacArthur. 

“If you had sent the cops after me last 
August or September I would have been 
easy to locate in a hospital.” 

The collection agency gave the letter to 
the press, but didn’t forget its business 
integrity. It sent Corporal Booth a receipt 
for the exchange amount represented by 
the depreciated Korean currency—American 
cash totaling 26 cents. 

Somewhere hidden in this little yarn is 
a@ moral, or maybe a couple of them, having 
to do with thousands of doughboys who are 
giving everything, and with some civilians 
who are taking everything. 


Welcome of Israeli Ambassador 
Abba Eban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Saturday, February 3, Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin, Governor 
of the State of Maryland, welcomed the 
Israeli Ambassador to the United States 
on his visit to Maryland, Since I be- 


lieve that the Governor’s remarks are of 
interest to the entire Nation, as well as 
to the State of Maryland, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Governor’s ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AppRESs BY Gov. THEODORE R. McKELDIN 


It is no merely routine duty of office to 
welcome the truly distinguished Israeli Am- 
bassador to the United States, but I take it 
as one of the most congenial privileges that 
has fallen to my lot as Chief Executive of 
the State of Maryland. 

Even if Mr. Eban’s great reputation as 
scholar, orator, and statesman had not been 
heralded before him, we should neverthe- 
less wish to greet with the greatest interest 
and friendiness the representative of the new 
State of Israel. 

The land of Israel is the focal point of 
religious interest of everyone in the vast 
assemblage, be he Jew or Christian. We have 
been nurtured from infancy upon the stories 
of the Bible; and the ground which consti- 
tutes the modern State of Israel is hallowed 
by the footsteps of the ancient prophets 
and seers' and singers of Israel, and of our 
own Lord and His apostles. The very men- 
tion of the land of Israel, therefore, stirs us 
with emotion as does no other place on earth 
outside our own, native country. 

I am one of those Christians who believed 
completely and literally God's promise to 
restore Israel to its ancient home. We re- 
joice that it happened in our generation. 
We are filled with admiration for the valor 
and sacrifice of the small population of Is- 
rael which successfully withstood the attack 
of its more numerous enemies in the very 
hour of its birth. In the past two years 
we have been thrilled again and again by 
the magnitude of the successes they have 
achieved in the face of odds that would have 
spelled discouragement and failure for a 
less resolute people. We are proud that the 
United States, through the United Nations, 
had a part in establishing this new sister 
nation, thus fulfilling the Holy Bible’s 
sacred promise, and allowing a people whose 
spirit and ideals are so much like our own 
to join the world’s family of great 
democracies. 

When all this is symbolized for us in the 
person of Abba Eban, universally recognized, 
despite his youth, as a man of the highest 
intellectual powers, an accomplished scholar, 
an orator of renown and a statesman of the 
very first rank, I am double pleased to wel- 
come him most heartily to Maryland; and 
with you, my friends, I anticipate with pleas- 
ure, the message he brings us. 


The Rise in Coffee Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “Who Made the Money on Cof- 
ee: published in Cosmopolitan maga- 

e, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Wo Mane tHe Money on Correer?—Wuxat 
Is BEHIND THE PHENOMENAL RISE IN COFFEE 
Pricts?—-THe REAL ANSWER WILL AsTOoUND 
AND ANGER You 

(By Leslie Gould) 


When it comes mother’s turn to glance at 
the family newspaper, she generally doesn't 
have much time or even the inclination to 
look at the stories buried in the back section 
on the financial pages. That’s a pity be- 
cause, if she’d been reading those pages two 
summers ago, she might have got some warn- 
ing that once again the bite was about to 
be put on her purse. Maybe she couldn’t 
have done anything about ft, but she would 
now know why she is paying over 75 percent 
more for coffee, and why father’s noontime 
cup of java has gone from 5 cents to 10 or 15 
cents. 

Those stories she missed—which, inciden- 
tally, didn’t contain a word of truth—paved 
the way for some brazen market manipula- 
tions by a small band of speculators. These 
manipulations have cost her 40 cents on each 
pound of coffee she buys. While the price 
of her coffee rose, she kept denouncing the 
corner grocer as a bandit because he was 
handiest, but she was pointing her finger at 
the wrong man. The corner grocer was tak- 
ing a bite, but his was just a measly nibble 
compared to what others were grabbing from 
her. 

Within 10 weeks, behind-the-scene specu- 
lators in coffee—here and in South America— 
became richer by millions, and their uncon- 
scionable, artificial rigging of the market 
added six to seven hundred million dollars 
a year to America’s annual coffee bill, or, 
roughly, around $25 a year for each coffee- 
drinking family. 

This increase can be added to the cost of 
our State Department’s good-neighbor policy. 
The State Department felt that exposing the 
South American speculators might have en- 
dangered the good-neighbor policy. There- 
fore, it actively worked to cover up the for- 
eigners’ manipulations on the New York Cof- 
fee and Sugar Exchange. The State Depart- 
ment even went so far as to force a powerful 
senatorial investigating committee to tone 
down its report and soften its criticism of the 


The sly operation in the speculative coffee 
market had all the earmarks of the sort of 


A financial-page story said that drought in 
Brazil had reduced that country’s crop 
severely; the truth was that Brazil had suffi- 
rain, and that the crop was about nor- 
“Floods in Guatemala,” said another 
“damaged the crop there, and there 
‘damage ir Haiti”; the truth 
t the production yf coffee in Guate- 
was within five percent of normal, and 
Haiti's crop was normal that year. 
were the stories the American house- 
missed. The story that the consump- 
in America was rising was just 
y, Americans drank no more 
even slightly less coffee in 1949 
consumed the previous year. 
consumption went down 
four percent just before the outbreak 
war, the Pan-American 
” purporting to 
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this, of course, was to justify the in- 
the price of coffee. 


Coffee is one of the few commodities under 
the control of interests outside the United 
States. The National Federation of Coffee 
Growers of Colombia is a $100,000,000 
combine that buys and sells all the 
coffee produced in that country, and even 
operates the mills there. Its directors, act- 
ing through the headman, Manuel Mejia who 
is known, for good reason, as “Mr. Coffee”— 
can hold coffee off the market or release it 
for sale according to the condition of the 
market. Brazil controls the amount of coffee 
that can go out of its country. 

The real trading in the coffee market, how- 
ever, takes place on the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange. Half the purchase contracts 
are held by foreign interests, and 30 percent 
of that half is controlled by one Brazilian 
broker. In the early spring of 1949, the price 
of coffee on the exchange was 21 cents a 
pound. By September, in line with general 
inflation, the price had gone up to 28 cents a 
pound. There was no shortage of coffee, de- 
spite the planted stories, but in September 
the price went up another 3 cents, and then, 
in October, it went “through the roof,” to use 
a speculator’s term. The price reached 46 
cents that month, and 52 cents the following 
month. 

These rigged increases, to which the 
roasters, wholesalers, and retailers added in- 
creases all along the line, raised the price 
housewives paid for a leading chain-store 
brand from 42 cents to 59 cents between 
September and December 1949. The retail 
price of a nationally advertised brand 
jumped, during the same period, from 53 
cents to 80 cents. The rise continued un- 
abated in 1950. By last October, the chain- 
store coffee sold at 79 cents a pound, and in 
September, housewives were paying 90 cents 
for a nationally advertised brand. 

Although the Central and South American 
coffee growers didn’t get any of the loot 
mulcted from the United States housewife in 
1949 (most of it went to the speculators), in 
1950 a bag of coffee brought the growers 
twice as much. In Brazil a deficit of $48,- 
000,000 was changed by 1950 into a surplus of 
more than 250,000,000. In addition to 
Brazil's all-time high in dollar earnings, that 
country has also obtained loans of $126,- 
000,000 from the American Export-Import 
Bank and the World Bank. Colombia, too, 
thanks to the generosity of the American 
housewife, has increased its gold and foreign 
exchange from $68,000,000 to $130,000,000. 

All this prosperity, naturally, makes the 
South Americans very fond of us. 

The manipulations that raised the price of 
coffee and kept it so high as to make it a 
major item on the budget of the American 
housewife were easy for the South American 
speculators because the United States anti- 
trust and antimonopoly laws do not apply to 
them. And the State Department—which 
forced the Senate's Gillette committee, in- 
vestigating the sudden and uncalled-for rise 
in coffe prices, to take the teeth out of its 
report—did not help the housewife. 

The action of the State Department, which 
had the effect of concealing the identity of 
the speculators responsible for the price rise, 
has led to rurmors that there may be some 
Washington politicians who are splitting 
some of the millions snatched from the 
American housewife’s purse. It has happened 
before; several years ago investigation re- 
vealed that a member of the White House 
staff, a State Department official, and at least 
one Senator were in on the ride when the 
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Threat of Russian Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “You Can’t 
Play Games With Gangsters,” published 
in the Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader 
on January 30, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


You Can’? Pray Games Wits GANGSTERS 


The absurdity and unreality of the United 
Nations trying to operate in a world facing 
the threat of Russian aggression with Soviet 
Russia sitting as one of its major members 
is beginning to filter into many minds. 

This situation has been stated in a realistic 
way by George V. Denny, whose brilliant 
work as moderator of America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air has contributed so much to a 
public understanding of the grave problems 
facing us as @ Nation today. Mr. Denny 
has shown rare ability in balancing opposing 
views on the various issues presented by 
Town Meeting, so as to enable the American 
people to reach intelligent conclusions. 

Referring to Russia's place on the United 
Nations, Mr. Denny recently asked this per- 
tinent question: 

“When will we learn that we endanger our 
lives, our fortunes, and our honor when we 
try to play games with gangsters?” 

Then he answered his own question by 
declaring that it would have been as sensi- 
ble to give Al Capone a place on the Chicago 
city council at a time when he controlled 
much of that city’s life, as it is to give Mos- 
cow’s rulers a place in the UN. After which 
he added this pithy statement: 

“The time has come for us to organize a 
real United Nations consisting of those who 
have demonstrated their desire and ability 
to live and work under law to stop our com- 
mon enemy before he destroys us one by 
one.” 

The real issue facing the UN today is 
whether Soviet Russia shail be allowed to 
use that organization to promote its plan 
of world domination. That is what Soviet 
Russia has been doing since the UN was 
established. By the use of its veto power, 
it has blocked all effective UN action against 
Soviet aggression, except for the few months 
that it stayed home and sulked over the UN 
refusal to seat Red China. During that in- 
terim the non-Soviet members sought to re- 
move the obstacle of the Russian veto by em- 
powering the UN Assembly to take action 
if the Security Council was paralyzed. But 
today Russia is using this change in UN 
procedure to create division in that organi- 
zation by playing on the fears of weaker 
and more credulous members and thereby 
restraining them from taking action against 
open aggression. Thus once more the pur- 
pose of the UN is defeated and the organiza- 
tion is made a tool of Soviet aggression. 

The outcome therefore is perfectly plain. 
Either Soviet Russia should be kicked out 
of the UN and the organization remodeled 
to include only those who have the desire 
and ability to withstand aggression, or the 
UN should fold up and cease its make-be- 
lieve. These are the two alternatives as Mr. 
Denny sees them. And Denny is absolutely 
right. 
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A680 
Lost Prestige in Orient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the letter 
I have here submitted for publication in 
the Recorp was published a few days ago 
in the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier. 

The writer, the Reverend J. E. Prit- 
chard, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, is perform- 
ing a most vital service in calling atten- 
tion to what is probably America’s great- 
est need in this hour—that of real 
friends throughout the world. 

The record shows that we do not have 
these friends, and why? Because, 
through international bribery, we have 
attempted to buy friends—because we 
have aided and abetted certain of our 
so-called European allies in their con- 
tinued exploitation of millions of people 
in their colonial domains—and because 
our own Government has failed to stop 
the diabolical operations of our own in- 
ternationalists-for-a-profit. 

Here is the letter: 


Lost PRESTIGE IN ORIENT 


Crepar FALus, Iowa, 
To the EptrTor: 

The magazine, United States News and 
World Report, one of our top publications, 
under date of February 2, page 7, made this 
statement, “War in Asia is showing United 
States to have few real friends in a hard 
world.” 

To me, that is one of the most depress- 
ing lines I have read in these last few 
years. For, an individual with scarcely a 
friend is in a sad condition. It is true also 
for a nation. 

When I was young, my country was loved 
all around the world. Peopie came to Amer- 
ica by the millions and we were busy welcom- 
ing them and helping them to obtain the 
blessings of democracy. The poor and the 
oppressed from the ends of the earth looked 
to us for freedom. 

Not only that, we sent missionaries to far- 
away lands to establish schools, hospitals, 
and churches. We staffed these institutions 
with capable leaders who carried good will to 
benighted lands. 

Thirty years ago our missionary bishop to 
China, Bishop Wilson Seeley Lewis spoke to 
the Methodist conference at Sioux City. He 
said, “China loves us. I can go anywhere 
in China without fear.” He pulled a tiny 
American flag from his pocket. “This is 
all the bodyguard I need even among ban- 
dits.” Then he said, “Remember, all of 
China loves us.” 

Now what has happened to change that? 
What has happened that our country has 
com? to the place where it has few real 
friends in a hard world. 

Two late books will shed considerable light 
on the question, Half of One World, by Hai- 
ley, and The Situation in Asia, by Owen Lat- 
timore. Lattimore says that at the close of 
World War II all of the Par East respected us. 
We had knocked the Japs off their necks and 
they felt that we would support them in 
their efforts to establish their own govern- 
ments. We failed them. 

Our leaders supported Chiang and tried 
to keep him afloat. His corrupt regime fi- 
nally failed. We gave our support to our 
European allies and tried to keep the rump 
end of decadent colonial empires alive. 


And lastly, our own country has become 
another white nation battling on the soil 
of Asia. 

It is pathetic for a man who has reached 
the pinnacle of high esteem to fall to the 
gutter of disrespect. It is a tragedy for a 
Nation to take the wrong road and tumble 
until it has few real friends in a hard world. 

Our leaders are trying to solve this prob- 
lem by calling people to prayer. What an- 
swer will a righteous God give to a Nation 
that prays for peace and prepares and en- 
gages in obliteration? 

There is a road to peace. When this Na- 
tion gets its cheeks wet with the hot tears 
of repentance and gets right with God, when 
it quits its wicked ways, then it will again 
be respected and loved and can live in peace. 

Rev. J. E. PRITCHARD. 


Television Channels for Educational 
Purposes — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a tele- 
gram addressed by the Medical Society 
of the County of Queens, N. Y., to Com- 
missioner Wayne Coy, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, on 
the subject of assuring a certain num- 
ber of television channels for educational 
purposes on the television band. The 
question raised and now being considered 
by the Federal Communicatiors Com- 
mission is one which I believe merits 
consideration and study by Members of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The Queens County Medical Society peti- 
tions the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to do all in its power to assure an ade- 
quate number of -channels for educational 
purposes in the television band. The advan- 
tages to public health in keeping physicians 
abreast of the active modern advances in 
medicine makes the assignment of some tel- 


evision bands for this purpose an important 
public-health measure. 


Is There a Military Supply Conspiracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following thought-provoking article 
by Col. P. Joseph Smith which appeared 
Te in the Reserve Officer maga- 

ne, 
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I commend it to my colleagues, par- 
ticularly those who served in World Wars 
I and I: 

Is Tuere a Miurrary Supprty Conspiracy? 
(By Col. P. Joseph Smith) 


Since World War I, every effort to develop 
and install a unified supply catalog system 
for the services has met with failure. Now, 
Reservists want to know why their wartime 
knowledge and hard-won victories over sup- 
ply problems are being casually cast aside. 

A multitude of Reservists insist there is a 
conspiracy to prevent the President, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the service secretaries, and 
the Congress from improving the efficiency 
and reducing the tax burden of the Armed 
Forces. And further, they contend that this 
resistance is being carried on ruthlessly and 
in complete disregard of the safety of the 
men at the fighting front and of the na- 
tional security. 

As proof of their contention, these exyeri- 
enced Reservists point to their own trials 
during the war and to the events in the 
military forces since the war. 

Supply confusion was prevalent through- 
out the Armed Forces during the early stages 
of the war. Reserve officers, when first they 
came in contact with the situation, assumed 
that this was caused by the sudden expan- 
sion of military operations (wondering at the 
same time why plans, techniques, and 
methods were not available for this certain 
contingency) and went to work to overcome 
the mountainous obstacles that were clogging 
the movement of supplies and equipment. 

Miles of red tape were cut, Colonel Blimp 
inhibitions were cast aside, ingenious new 
devices and methods were developed, dupli- 
cations of staffs and facilities were elimi- 
nated, and by the end of the war the vast 
machinery of supplying our theaters scat- 
tered over the world as well as our allies had 
been streamlined and was being operated 
with improved efficiency. 

The reservists found that the key to any 
supply improvement was a single catalog of 
supply items that provided a single designa- 
tion and a standard reference symbol for all 
items. They found that such a system to 
include all the items used by all the services 
could be developed and installed within 2 
years’ time. This was tested out on supply 
functions that included almost all the allied 
armed services and was greater in magnitude 
than all the postwar supply functions of the 
Department of Defense. 

The results were so spectacular that steps 
were immediately started toward the devel- 
opment of a single-catalog system to include 
all the Armed Forces. However, with the 
end of the war, the Reserves were released 
or transferred and the services lapsed into 
their old lethargy. 

The reservists waited for the services to 
follow through with the programs and im- 
provements that had been initiated during 
the war. Instead they learned through the 
Hoover reports that conditions in the Armed 
Forces had reverted to those prevailing in 
the Armed Forces when the war started; and 
it dawned on them that the supply confu- 
sion that they found and were on the way 
to overcoming, may not have been an acci- 
dent; of the war, but a result of a specific 
plan. 

HOOVER REPORT EXPOSE 


Their suspicions were confirmed by the 
Hoover Commission’s reports that attributed 
the inefficiency and waste to “great and stub- 
born resistance of supply officials” and “to 
the realization by the technical services and 
the bureaus that a standard commodity cat- 
alog, when made mandatory in use, will 
require adjustments and changes in their 
time-honored methods of purchasing, stor- 
ing, and distribution, and will provide the 
means for eliminating duplication of staffs 
and facilities.” 
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two World Wars. 
So the reservists set out 
which 


By this deliberate distortion of the facts, 


every effort of the supply personnel since 
before the First World War to establish a 


functioning stock number system and never 
can. Also they point out that the attempt 
to give the impression of great progress by 
issuing glowing reports on numbers of cards 

is meaningless: that cards have 
been issued for years without any perceptible 
effect on the development of a catalog 
system. 

The present reports of the Defense Depart- 
ment specifically omit any reference to the 
date when the system will be installed, 
promising only that by 1952 there will be 
several million cards available. With curious 
frankness it is specifically stated there will 
not result a single catalog. 

So the veterans of the American Legion in 
the national convention at Los Angeles 
unanimously adopted a blistering indict- 
ment of the supply cataloging system as 


presently operated and sent a resolution to 
the Secretary of Defense that action be taken 
immediately to develop and install a sound 
working system in accordance with the ex- 
periences of the last war. 

It was significant that shortly before the 
resignation of Secretary of Defense Johnson, 
a letter was sent him from Colonel Rathbun 
pointing out that the Secretary had been 
forced into a false economy program by his 
advisers; that had he helped to have passed 
Mr. ANDERSON’s catalog bill, he could have 
had more savings fall into his lap naturally 
than all the programs that had aroused so 
much antagonism and bitterness and 
brought down upon his head a national ava- 
lanche of criticism. 

The Secretary of Defense, who had fool- 
ishly rejected a method for establishing a 
single catalog system, has passed from the 
Washington stage. It is perhaps more than 
&@ coincidence that during the same week of 
his passing, William H. Harrison, who had 
wielded a single catalog system so effectively 
during the war quietly moved into the na- 
tional picture as Administrator of the Na- 
tional Production Administration. 

A single catalog system when developed 
and made mandatory will act automatically 
as a surgeon’s knife to expose the duplica- 
tion of services and facilities and the enor- 
mous waste in supply operations; it will have 
the same effect on bloated bureaucratic em- 
pires as a sharp pin on an inflated balloon; 
and it would be the most powerful instru- 
ment toward unification of the services. 
Therefore, it is inevitable that the decisive 
battle between the bureaucrats and the re- 
servists for the reforms in supply operations 
Proposed by the Hoover Commission and so 
earnestly desired by the entire Nation will 
be fought over a single cataloging system— 
the key to our national security and sound 
economy. 


Norway Is Ready To Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “Norway Is Ready To Fight,” 
published in the United States News and 
World Report. This article is a direct 
report from Oslo, and is an encouraging 
and enthusiastic report from the tiny, 
rugged nation of Norway, which has 
fought and continues to fight against 
tyranny and aggression. I commend the 
article to the attention of all Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in ‘the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Norway Is Reapy To Ficur 

(There’s no talk of appeasement in Nor- 
way. Once-occupied Norway is ready to 
fight to the last man if Russia moves. De- 
fenses are being ed. So is mobilization. 
ee eee ae an 

army in trim. a 
oe eet by Robert 
tor of United States 


promises the United States a better-than- 
even chance of holding a vital Scandinavian 
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base against Russia. NorWay’s military plan- 
ners do not expect a Russian assault now, 
but the country is grimly getting ready, just 
in case. 

With Finland practically disarmed and 
Sweden neutral, Norway becomes the main 
northern outpost barring Russia's growing 
sea power from access to the Atlantic. Nor- 
Way cannot defend itself unaided. But, with 
Norwegian cooperation now being offered en- 
thusiastically, the United States hopes to— 

Make it impossible for Russia to capture 
Norway by @ sneak attack. 

Hold vital Norwegian pases if Russia 
mounts a major assault. 

In either case, Norwegians alone wil] take 
the full brunt of an initial attack. Atlantic 
Pact plans call for no non-Norwegian forces 
to De based in this country in peacetime. 
By 1952, the Allies expect to have a strategic 
reserve of ground troops in Britain earmarked 
for Norway’s defense. But, until then, the 
United States is dependent on Norwegian 
ground forces and British-American sea and 
air power to hold this key strategic area. 

At stake in Norway is an elongated coun- 
try that for 1,100 miles Nes athwart the 
shortest great-circle aerial route to New York 
from bomber and rocxet bases in Russia, 

In Allied hands, Norway’s southern coast 
guards the exit from the Baltic, home of Rus~ 
sia’s main submarine fleet. The Russians 
have more than 120 submarines in the Bal- 
tic, more than half of them modern, ocean- 
going craft, plus 5 cruisers and 20 destroyers. 

Norway’s North Cape dominates Russia's 
Arctic passage to the open sea. Fearful that 
the Baltic might be closed by allied blockade, 
Russia has built a costly Stalin Canal that 
can take warships, up to light-cruiser size, 
from Leningrad through Lake Ladoga to the 
White Sea. 

In Russian hands, Norway would provide 
Stalin with the most dangerous series of nat- 
ural submarine bases anywhere on the shore 
line of Western Europe. German built sub- 
marine bases at Trondheim and Bergen are 
still intact and can service a fleet of 80 
U-boats. Too, the west coast is ice-free the 
year around and is indented by deep fiords. 

Russia's Arctic ports are icy many months 
of the year. That is why allied strategists 
believe Norway will be one of Stalin’s chief 
objectives if war comes. 

Defending Norway, at this stage, depends 
heavily on the willingness of the Norwegians 
to fight. American officials find that the an- 
swer to that is clear. There is less talk of 
appeasement and neutrality here than in any 
other capital in the Atlantic Pact. 

Partial mobilization already has been 
started. Since the Chinese attacked in 
Korea, the whole country has been put on a 
24-hour alert. 

Draftees scheduled to be released at the 
end of the year are being held over in service. 

reserves are being called up as a 
first step to doubling military manpower 
this year. Mobilization plans are being re- 
hearsed that can put almost half the trained 
men under arms in 3 hours or less. 

Orders already have been issued to the 
200,000 troops, reserves and national guards- 
men to inobilize automatically and resist 
invasion, even if the Government is para- 
lyzed by a sneak attack. These unprece- 
dented orders say: 

“Continue to resist despite orders to the 
contrary purporting to come from the King 
or Government. * * * 

“Resist even if alone and the situation 
seems * * * hopeless. Disregard any 
threat of reprisals such as bombing of towns.” 

The Norwegians are preparing for extended 
guerrilla warfare, if that becomes necessary. 
A six months’ supply of grain and other es- 
sentials has been stockpiled. Caches of food 
and arms are tucked away in mountain hide- 
outs. 
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Air-raid shelters are under construction 
and alerts are being practiced in all the 
cities. Special police are being recruited to 
counter fifth columnists. The country is 
preparing to follow a scorched-earth policy. 
Universal military service, already in effect 
for all youths of 20, is backstopped by the re- 
cruiting of men 26 to 40 for a national guard. 

All defense plans have been speeded up. 
Military goals originally set for 1954 have 
been moved ahead to 1952. 

Armed strength of Norway, in manpower, 
doesn't amount to much when compared 
with the United States, despite the current 
build-up. About 35,000 men are under arms 
now. Target for the end of 1951 is 60,000 
men—the equivalent, in terms of population, 
to a 3,000,000-man army in the United States. 

The navy is small, with a backbone of 
seven former British destroyers. The United 
States is furnishing numbers of torpedo boats 
and considering the transfer of several de- 
stroyers to Norway. 

The air force is small, but it is staffed 
by high-caliber personnel, many of whom 
fovght with the RAF in World War II. The 
force is equipped with about 100 combat 
planes—40 of them British jet fighters. Two 
squadrons of pilots now are being trained in 
Texas on American jets. 

Coastal and port defenses, vastly superior 
to those of 1940, are being strengthened by 
the addition of American antiaircraft bat- 
teries. The Norwegians have 80 modern 
coastal forts that were installed by the Ger- 
mans during World War II occupation. 
Many of the big guns are like new. 

Financing defense means major sacrifices 
for Norwegians, who have lived even more 
austerely than the British since the end of 
the war. Their taxes will have to go up, 
imports will be cut, and other belt-tighten- 
ing measures applied. 

Norway lives by importing food and manu- 
factured goods, paying for them with the 
earnings of its large merchant fleet and 
exports of paper and pulp, fish, whale oil, 
and ores. A fifth of the country’s physical 
assets, including half the merchant fleet, 
was destroyed in the war. 

The country had just begun to turn the 
recovery corner in 1950, when new defense 
burdens came along. Rationing of some 
foods was dropped only last spring. There 
were prospects that the country would be 
avle to support itself by 1952. Now, all this 
is out the window. 

Living standards are frozen at the 1950 
austerity level, and cuts are likely for later 
this year. The textile ration is so low it 
takes 18 months’ ration to buy a man’s suit, 
Women get three pairs of stockings a year. 
It is doubtful that a return to general food 
rationing can be avoided. 

Defense planning is based largely on the 
assumption that if Russia moves she will 
strike at Norway with a massive land-sea- 
air attack. Russia could draw forces from 
90 divisions for such an attack. 

Chances of holding Norway, or essential 
bases there, against a major Soviet assault 
in 1951 are slim. But Norwegian defenses, 
already strong enough to counter a sneak at- 
tack of the Hitler variety, will give the At- 
lantic Treaty nations a fighting chance to 
deny Norwegian bases to Russia if war 
comes in 1952. 

Military planners believe that. by 1952, 
chances will be fair and, by 1953, very 
good for holding at least’ a coastal foothold 
in Norway against a massive Russian attack. 
This gives the allies at least 15 months to 
prepare for a 1952 attack, since fighting 
weather doesn’t come to Norway until April. 

An American officer sums up the outlook 
in these words: 

“Norway is the kind of area we are best 
suited to defend, because the invaders will 
have to come by air and sea and would be 
unable to mass overwhelming ground forces 
against us. The Norwegians are doing their 
share to hold a base vital to the defense of 


the United States. The question is whether 
we can supply the arms, the sea and air 
power that will be needed to counter a Rus- 
sian attack.” 


Light in Darkness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a front- 
page editorial entitled, “Light in Dark- 
ness,” which appeared recently in the 
Washington Observer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LIGHT IN DARKNESS 


In this time of almost numb despair—of 
grief over the seeming failure of our hopes 
for a lasting peace and a working formula 
for the world, one gnawing responsibility 
is the anxiety of our young men in the col- 
leges, who are unable to find assurance that 
they are doing the wise thing in continuing 
their studies, hoping to find later the proper 
place in some branch of the service. 

In a letter to the parents Of boys in such 
a tumult of indecision, the president of a 
southern university concludes: “While we 
wait for exactness of knowledge, We are tell- 
ing our boys what I think would be the 
counsel of everybody responsibly placed from 
General Marshall to our faculty advisers: 
Wait until you know what is required of you. 
The country must be saved, of course, but it 
is the promise of boys like you that makes 
the country worth saving. 

“If you are to be interrupted you will be 
immensely grateful and I know this fact as a 
verity, for every lap of progress you made 
before the interruption, there will be that 
much less to do when you come back older 
and hurried. 

“Use now for coolest reasoning that ex- 
cellent mind you have. After all, you are not 
children to be thrown into panic like a 
frightened herd of sheep. You are a picked 
group, tested and approved by all of life’s 
standards up to the present moment. Live 
in terms of your best hope and your finest 
aspirations, and don’t throw those things 
away in a desperate gesture of acceptance of 
what seems the inevitable. 

“Do today’s work today with full faith 
that tomorrow is in the hands of a loving 
God.” 


A 44-Hour Workweek 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “The 
Wrong Medicine,” from the January 27, 
1951, edition of the Concord Daily Moni- 
tor, published at Concord, N. H. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 

THe WRONG MEDICINE 


A member of the Federal Reserve Board 
has had the courage to tell Congress that the 
workweek, before payment of overtime, 
should be raised from the present 40 hours 
to 44. 

The average workweek has crept up about 
2 hours in length the past year, under the 
production demands induced by ‘var and in- 
flation fears. But it still is only 41.6 hours 
a week. 

The payment of time and a half for over- 
time remains a definite deterrent to further 
production in a Nation in which there is no 
serious unemployment. 

When originally enacted, at the bottom of 
depression, the law limiting the normal work- 
week to 40 hours was devised to spread em- 
ployment, to make it necessary for more 
workers to be required to do a given job. 
If it was effective in doing that, and it was, 
then it follows that it is today an impedi- 
ment to increasing production in a period 
during which there will develop serious 
manpower shortages. 

The suggested 44-hour workweek at nor- 
mal pay per hour is a compromise. The more 
natural workweek would be 48 hours, or six 
8-hour days. Beyond that it is probably true 
that efuciency of workers declines and little 
is gained in actual boosting of total produc- 
tion. Longer hours than 48 a week, if 
worked occasionally, might further boost pro- 
duction. 

The suggestion to lengthen the workweek 
is not being advanced to reduce wages paid. 
It is suggested to remove a psychological 
hindrance to the more efficient use of Amer- 
ican manpower. Wages can be adjusted in a 
variety of ways so that no injustice is done 
anyone. Increased production, in itself, is 
the surest way to depress and keep prices 
under control, and if that can be done and 
inflation ended, then wages automatically 
are increased, for they will buy more. 

Boosting the normal workweek under the 
wage-hour law would tend to establish a new 
maximum workweek, and in some kinds of 
employment the workweek would naturally 
continue at shorter hours. The 8-hour day, 
6 days a week, fits into three-shift operation 
in any industry in which machinery is part 
of the production process, It is the only 
way that maximum production can be ob- 
tained from machinery, and if machine pro- 
duction can be kept efficient less machinery 
is needed at a time when the material and 
manpower to build it is needed for other 


urposes, 

The changing of the wage-hour law would 
accomplish far more than will the freezing 
of wages. 

There are other Federal laws, invoked in 
depression, which should also be repealed 
to permit the national economy to meet cur- 
rent conditions in such a way as to forestall 
further inflation. Some inflationary devices 
when millions are unemployed are one thing 
but in times like the present their continua- 
tion as national policy is an invitation to 
disaster. The various subsidies are among 
these other laws. 


Spain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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the following article, which appeared in 
the Washington Star of January 28, 
1951. 

While not subscribing to everything 
said in this article, I think it is essential 
that all Americans should know some of 
the things that it states. 

Personally, Iam very happy that Spain 
has finally been recognized and that the 
United States and Spain are to exchange 
ambassadors. 


The Honorable Jose Felix de Lequerica, 
the Spanish Ambassador to this country, 
is a very fine man, well educated, with a 
broad knowledge not only of Spain and 
America but of the whole world. His 
comprehensive outlook and good inten- 
tions will do much, I think, to dispel 
some of the fog that has surrounded 
our relations and will contribute much to 
full cooperation between his country and 
ours in establishing a just and lasting 
peace. 

Maprew.—Spain’s strategic geographical 
position—between the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean and sheltered behind the 
Pyrenees Mountain barrier—is her prime 

asset. 
"Felkee has said and repeated that he has 
a million men to fight communism when 
his motherland’s borders are endangered. 

The nation also has important mineral 
resources, such as mercury and wolfram, of 
which the western war machine is in short 

These important trumps are offset, how- 
ever, by @ rickety transportation network and 
creaking economic system which desperately 
needs dollars, raw materials, and electricity, 
and is largely deficient in agriculture. 

TROOPS POORLY ARMED 

Spain’s troops are sketchily armed and 
almost completely ignorant of modern tactics 
and weapons. They are tough and coura- 
geous and make fine soldiers when properly 
trained, however, Franco has made no public 
statement that he would be willing to send 
them into battle before Spain’s frontiers were 
attacked. Whether he would permit any 
part of them to be integrated into General 
Eisenhower's European defense forces in ex- 
change for American arms and financial aid 
remaing to be seen. (The new Spanish Am- 
bassador to the United States has indicated 
that Spain would join in Europe’s defenses.) 

The nation presently has approximately 
350,000 men comprising half of the 1948 and 
all of the 1949 classes under colors. The 
class of 1950 has been called for next month 
with the remainder of the 1948 troops freed 
a few months later tf the international situa- 
tion warrants. 

These soldiers are plentifully supplied with 
small arms, although a majority are of the 


ture of German, Italian, and Russian models 
used in the civil war. 

Spain’s navy is composed of 6 cruisers, the 
most modern of which is the 10,000-ton 
Canarias, which was completed in 1936. It 


than a hundred of which are in a condition to 
fly. Jets have never even been seen in this 


From the military viewpoint Spain’s worst 


The nation’s industry has been all but 
at a standstill the past 3 years, because the 
longest drought known here nearly emptied 
the reservoirs and exhausted the electricity 
reserves. Because of a lack of dollars in- 
dustry has faced a continuous shortage of 
raw materials. 

The country never has had enough grain 
to feed its population or livestock. It is also 
deficient in meat and sugar. A helping hand 
would be necessary to put all those diffieul- 
ties right before the country could become 
@ positive asset in western defense. But 
Spain's geographical position alone makes 
her important to Allied grand strategy: 

Bombers and fighters based on the Iber- 
ian Peninsula would control the western 
Mediterranean up to Italy and the Atlantic 
from Britain to Dakzir and as far west as the 
Azores. 

Her closeness to Africa, just across the 
Straits of Gibraltar, would considerably sim- 
plify the supply problem. 

Natural obstacles have less military value 
in these days of air-transported troops, but 
with peaks rising well over 10,000 feet in 
the Pyrenees Mountains, Spain enjoys a 
rugged bulwark on her northern frontier. If 
Spain were prepared in advance to receive it, 
an Allied army could hold out a long time 
behind this bulwark. 

The Allies are anxious to bring Portugal 
into the defense setup. To do so, however, 
they must almost certainly include Spain. 

The Por themselves are insisting 
that Spain be brought into the Atlantic Pact. 
They argue that unless the Spaniards stop 
any Red assault at the Pyrenees, Portuguese 
defense efforts would be futile. 

Use of Portugal's great port of Lisbon in 
any future war almost certainly would hinge 
on Spanish cooperation. If Lisbon were 
used as a supply unloading point, there 
would be no way to move war materials 
up to Burope except across Spain. 


Address of Robert E. Smylie, Idaho’s Bril- 
liant Attorney General, at Ground- 
Breaking Ceremony for Albeni Falls 
Dam in Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


Or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
we are building an empire in the Pacific 
Northwest by harnessing the mighty Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries to carry 
our ships, irrigate and reclaim our arid 
lands, and develop almost unlimited 
quantities of hydroelectric energy, at the 
lowest possible cost. 

From a resources standpoint, the Co- 
lumbia is the mightiest stream on the 
North American Continent with a power 
potential of 40 percent of the hydroelec- 
tric energy that can ever be generated 
in the entire United States. So stu- 


as great as the share the United States 
will receive. 


At a ground-breaking ceremony sig- 
nifying the start of construction on Al- 
beni Falls Dam in Idaho, one unit in 
this great river development system, the 
following address was made by Idaho's 
brilliant attorney general, Robert E. 
Smylie: 


[From the Priest River (Idaho) Times of 
Pebruary 1, 1951] 


Fellow Idahoans, this morning marks the 
ending of a long and arduous road for the 
people of the great inland empire—for all 
the people of the Pacific Northwest. And it 
marks a commencement. In 1937—13 years 
ago—the first recorded step leading to this 
morning’s ceremony occurred when S2nate 
Committee on Commerce directed Chief of 
Army Engineers to make a study of the feas- 
ibility of constructing a multipurpose dam 
at Albeini Falls. Since that date there has 
been frustration, contention and much de- 
lay. But as the plunger drives home to shoot 
the first dirt om the project this morning, 
the construction of Albeni Falls Dam is final- 
ly underway. 

Here in this north country—land of tim- 
ber, mines and mountains—this is a mean- 
ingful morning. This is a significant hour 
for all of the Columbia Basin. It is a mean- 
ingful morning for all of Idaho, north, 
south, and central. It marks the beginning 
of big construction on the upstream power 
sites in the Columbia River system. It 
brings the promise of power which will ulti- 
mately balance Idaho's economy between 
agriculture and industry, and finaily free the 
upland States of the Columbia Basin from 
the colonial status of the past—a status 
induced by geography, by transportation dif- 
ferentials between the upland States and 
tidewater, and by the resultant character of 
our economy. 

For those reasons alone it is entirely fit- 
ting that I bring you greetings this morning 
from our Governor, Len Jordan—and through 
him, from the government of the State of 
Idaho. Further, it is entirely fitting that 
I extend the congratulations of your gov- 
ernment to all who had a hand in bringing 
about she cu.amencement of construction 
which begins here today. 

It is unnecessary to relate once more that 
Albeni Falls Dam will figure strongly in the 
history of this area for many decades to 
come. It will be immediately important 
to the effort we are waging to stem the tide 
of aggression. The dam and the power plant 
when constructed will deliver a bloe of 
power that will make significant contribu- 
tions to development of the industrial mus- 
cle that we need to man the ramparts of the 
free world against the dark forces of tyranny. 

The part that Albeni Falls will play in the 
defense of our freedom need not claim our 
entire attention this morning. With expe- 
dited construction schedules we can count 
on power to turn the wheels of Northwest 
industry being “on the line” at an early 
date. 

I would prefer, although it seems like 
dreaming, to consider for awhile the impact 
of this significant hour on the peacetime 
ecrnomy of our State and region. I prefer 
to «lo this because Idaho is an upland State 
tn the Columbia River Basin. In common 
with the other upper-basin States, we have 
problems which must not be overlooked if 
total development of the basin is to become 
an accomplished fact. 

Albeni Falls is one step toward complete 
utilization of the hydroelectric potential on 
the Columbia-Snake River system. There 
are other developments which should not, 
and will not, lag far behind. There is Pali- 
sades Dam on the Idaho-Wyoming border, 
the Scriver Creek development in the Boise 
area, and there is Libby Dam in Montana. 
All of these will generate power. And they 
will also provide additional upstream storage 
for the generators on the main stem of 
Columbia River. 
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As these generators are built, and come 
into use, they will commence multipurpose 
utilization of a resource in which the peoples 
of the upper-basin States have a very real 
equitable interest. That resource is water. 

Those of you who know the arid reaches of 
the Snake River plain know the importance 
of water in southern Idaho. Water has 
strung a chain of verdant irrigated valleys 
along the great curve of Snake River from its 
source in Wyoming’s mountains to where it 
turns north to meet the Columbia. 

Those of you who know central Idaho 
will understand that water there means the 
dream of river-borne transportation to tide- 
water. It means that the produce of one of 
the world’s finest stands of timber can be 
processed in the forest. 

I could go on at considerable length to 
elucidate the meaning of water to the peo- 
ple of the upper basin. But realistically, on 
the morning of this new departure, we 
should solemnly assess our real interests; 
how they may be protected and served, and 
how Idaho may lift herself by proper use of 
this resource out of the unbalanced economy 
of the past, and, with the other States of the 
Northwest, face a bright new industrial 
future. 

It is not dreaming to say Idaho’s glorious 
history is only a beginning. With inexpen- 
sive power and fuel, we can overcome the 
transportation differential that has always 
held us captive to the tidewater States. 

There is no dark guilt involved in this 
old captivity of our economy. Geography 
blessed Idaho with timber and mountains. 
But geography also pushed us up against 
the rim of the continent, far distant from 
our markets, and from the centers of indus- 
trial commerce. These rugged overland dis- 
tances made it impossible to attract process- 
ing industry unless and until we could offer 
the compensating advantage of inexpensive 
power and fuel. With the development of 
the upper-basin generators, that power will 
be generated within our own boundaries. It 
is Idaho's task to see that at least some of 
that power is used to develop Idaho. 

Plainly stated, Idaho and the rest of the 
upper Columbia Basin territory—and I in- 
clude all of the Inland Empire—must insist 
that an equitable share of the actual power 
produced at the upper-basin power sites be 
allocated for use in the upper-basin States. 
In no other way can we make certain that 
Idaho’s industrial development will keep in 
step with the tidewater areas of the North- 
west. 

This is no dog-in-the-manger attitude. 
The dams that generate the power will also 
firm up the storage for the downstream 
generators at power sites on the lower river 
system. All that this statement implies is 
that we want final freedom from our geo- 
graphic disadvantage through application in 
this State of a resource that the same geog- 
raphy gives to this State in great measure. 
If an equitable share of the power that is 
developed here can be used here, and if the 
navigation system on the two rivers is oper- 
ated to carry water-borne freight to and 
from Idaho, we can approach industrial and 
economic equality with the coastal areas of 
the basin. We can participate fully in the 
dispersal of existing manufacturing industry. 
We can attract and create new industry by 
bringing power and raw materials together. 
Then there will be an end to our heavy de- 
pendence on extractive industry. Then we 
can become an economy healthily in balance 
between agriculture, forestry, mining, and 
industry. 

The development of the Northwest will go 
forward. No one disputes that proposi- 
tion. No one contends that it should be 
otherwise. We are egreed almost completely 
on where the power sites should be located. 
Only the method by which we shall control, 
divide, and distribute this common resource, 
and how we shall live with it, remain to be 
decided. Idaho must make certain that 


when that decision is finally made we are 
assured of a unified, comprehensive, and 
basin-wide development which will serve all 
of the people all over the basin equally. 
Somewhere between the opposing positions 
of complete Federal control of the resource 
and local control of the resource we will find 
an answer. I, for one, will never willingly 
abdicate our opportunity to compel usage of 
these Idaho resources for Idaho’s benefit. 
But common ground will and must be found 
between the battle lines now drawn up by 
the antagonists of this question to which a 
sensible man may in honor repair. For this 
common ground, all who are determined that 
the Pacific Northwest shall forge ahead, must 
search. 
Rosert E. SMYLIE, 
Attorney General of Idaho. 


The Mobilization Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Daily 
Evening Item, Lynn, Mass.: 

Mr. WILSON’s CLARION CALL 


That was a mighty powerful speech which 
Defense Mobilization Director Charles E. 
Wilson delivered last night in a Nation- 
wide broadcast from the White House. Its 
effect on the striking railroad switchmen 
was almost instantaneous. The strike ended 
in the New York area this morning and 
appeared nearing its close in several other 
cities. 

Mr. Wilson's appeal had the twin virtues 
of brevity and forcefulness. He didn’t scold, 
he didn’t harangue; he simply laid the sit- 
uation the line in plain, but simple, potent 
language. His long experience in dealing 
with men as top executive of the General 
Electric Co. stood him in good stead last 
night as he fashioned his dramatic request 
that the men go back to work to end paralysis 
of the Nation at a time when it is in the 
greatest danger of its history. 

The mobilization chief, well remembered 
by many Greater Lynn residents because of 
his appearance here last October to open 
the community fund drive, told the strikers 
that their actions now can hurt the Nation 
more every day than all the Communist 
armies in Korea put together. He said that 
tanks, ammunition, guns, clothing, and 
equipment destined for fighting American 
boys in Korea were being halted by the 
wildcat strike. 

Unexpectedly moderate in tone—and 
therefore, that much more effective—the 
speech pointed out that the switchmen are 
entitled to fair wages and good working con- 
ditions, and have every right to use legiti- 
mate means to obtain them. “But a strike 
against the whole Nation, depriving millions 
of men, women, and children here at home of 
food is not a legitimate means in time of 
great peril,” he said. 

There is abundant evidence today that 
the Wilson speech hit home. Certainly, it 
left a profound impression on his fellow 
countrymen in all parts of the Nation. And, 
incidentally, while we're casting about for 
Presidential timber for 1952, it might be 
well to consider this outstanding American 
who has made so many notable contributions 
to his country’s service, not the least of 
which was his magnificent effort of last 
night. 


It Can Be Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people should read the following 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Daily News on February 6, 1951: 

Ir Can BE Done 


The bad news from the tax front hit the 
streets yesterday. To raise a fast $10,000,- 
000,000 for rearmament, Treasury Secretary 
Snyder proposed— 

Twenty percent tax on new autos—up 
from 7 percent. 

Twenty-five percent on_ refrigerators, 
radios, television sets—up from 10. 

Ten cents per pack tax on cigarettes—up 
from 7. 

Double the present 114 cents a gallon tax 
on gasoline. 

Twelve dollars a gallon tax on whisky, up 
oa $9, and $12 a barrel on beer—up from 
And other whopping increases all along 
the line, including income and corporation 
tax rates. 

Well, we’ve got to dig it up ‘omewhere, 
if we pay as we go in the defense effort— 
which is the wise thing todo. But the worri- 
some fact is that there’s a lot of fat in that 
$71,600,000,000 budget President Truman has 
set up. 

The taxpayers could be a lot more cheerful 
above paying through the nose if they could 
only be sure their dollars were going for 
what they intended. 

Senator Humpurey, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota, a strong administration supporter, says 
the Truman budget can be trimmed by at 
least $2,500,000,000; and he puts the finger 
on a number of welfare-State items. 

Senator Dovcias, Democrat of Illinois, 
another administration supporter, set no 
specific figure, but he’s for cutting to the 
bone nonessential spending. 

Senator O’Conor, Democrat, of Maryland, 
Says $5,300,000,000 can be lopped off and 
Senator Harry Brrp, Democrat, of Virginia, 
has offered a formula for knocking out 
$9,100,000,000. The United States Chamber 
of Commerce calls for a $7,000,000,000 cut. 

Strike an average of these responsible, de- 
tailed estimates and you get $6,000,000,000. 
That’s approximately what President Truman 
proposes to ask Congress for still later. It 
won't be necessary if Congress saves us the 
$6,000,000,000. 

It can be done—if Congress resolutely 
eliminates or slices huge chunks from a lot 
of the nonessential items which Mr. Tru- 
man has palmed into the budget, as even 
his own backers now acknowledge. 


The Marble Plaques Adorning the Walls 
of the Chamber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the tenth and eleventh short 
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sketches being published by the Wash- 
ington Post with respect to the men hon- 
ored by the plaques which adorn the 
walls of the Chamber: 

Grecory IX: Hetrep Coprry Canon Law 

Gregory IX was pope from 1227 to 1241, 
a nobleman of Anagni and probably a nephew 
of Innocent III. Gregory and Frederick I, 
emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, were 
constantly in conflict. 

He systematized the Inquisition and en- 
trusted it to the Dominicans. Legal his- 
torlanms remember him for ordering the con- 
densation of the decretals (papal decisions 
and decrees) into a single collection. The 
volume is considered an important step to- 
ward codifying canon law. 

Gregory was known for his strong charac- 
ter and iearning. He died on August 22, 
1241, while Frederick II was advancing 
against him. 

The Gregory plaque was done by Thomas 
Hudson Jones, of Washington. 


InNOcENT III: ANOTHER RoMAN STUDENT OF 
CANON AND Civit Law (1161-1216 A. D.) 
Innocent III (1161-1216 A. D.) was elected 

Pope at the age of 37. Educated at the 
University of Paris, he became a profound 
student of civil and canon law. The out- 
standing characteristic of his reign was the 
assertion of world power and making 
supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal 
authority a working reality. 

Innocent III had an active interest in law. 
He constantly presided over the court, insti- 
tuted ecclesiastical reforms and centralized 
his administration at Rome. 

His accomplishments during a dark period 
in history were much the same as those of 
Gregory IX—preservation of the remnants of 
Roman law. 

Innocent’s greatest triumph was his vic- 
tory over King John of England. The cuar- 
rel arose over a dispute on the election to a 
vacant See of Canterbury. For years the 
Pope virtually ruled Fngland through his 
legates. 

His plaque was done by Joseph Kiselewski 
of New York City. 


Untold Facts in the Korean Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of this House. I re- 
spect my obligation as a member of that 
committee. I strive to keep myself in- 
formed so that I may in turn inform 
my colleagues in this House of develop- 
ments that affect the conduct of this 
Government’s foreign affairs. 

Here is a copy of a monthly maga- 
zine, the New American Mercury, pub- 
lished in New York. In this issue of 
this magazine, its editor, William Brad- 
ford Huie, reports on a treaty signed in 
Moscow in February of 1950—a treaty 
signed a year ago—between Soviet Rus- 
sia and Communist China. Mr. Huie 
charges that this treaty set the stage 
for the Communist aggression in Korea. 
This American Mercury article says that 
the Chinese Reds “planned and manipu- 


lated” the Korean war from its begin- 
ning. 

In this article which is titled “Untold 
Facts in the Korean Disaster,” Mr. Huie 
enumerates six points in that treaty he 
Says was signed by our enemies a year 
ago in Moscow. And he enumerates, 
from the letter “A” through the letter 
“H,” the terms of the treaty concerning 
the Chinese Communist armed forces. 

I will not repeat here the amazing 
terms of this treaty, since I intend to ask 
permission to incorporate in the Recorp 
the eutire article as ic appears in the 
New American Mercury. I recommend 
that the Members of this House study it 
carefully. I agree with Mr. Huie, and I 
quote: 

Here is an ama:ing situ: tion—a situation 
which should be of concern to every Amer- 
ican. The signing of these agreemerts was 
one of the most significant events of our 
time. It meant, in effect, that a 5,000,000- 
man Chinese army had been assimilated into 
the Russian Aimy. Russia had accomplished 
what American diplomacy in the interest 
of mankind, should have prevented. 

But were the American people warned of 
this pact? Were the terms of this pact 
published so that we could prepare accord- 
ingly? The tragic fact is this: There is 
reason to believe that the United States 
Government itself did not know the terms 
of the agreements, much less understand 
their significance. 


As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I try to keep informed. I 
expect my Government to keep me and 
all other citizens inside and outside of 
Congress informed of such important 
events. But until this article reached 
my desk, I was as much in the dark as 
any other American about this treaty— 
signed a year ago—which has brought 
death to our soldiers, sailors, and 
Marines in Korea. 

I ask why it is that a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of this House 
must get information—a year after the 
fact—about such actions that so vitally 
affect this Nation’s welfare from 2 mag- 
azine instead of from the State Depart- 
ment. Icommend Mr. Huie for the serv- 
ice rendered this country by informing 
us of this dastardly compact between our 
eneinies. 

But I ask, Why did not our Govern- 
ment discover the terms of this treaty? 
And if it did know of this treaty, why 
did it not inform the Congress end the 
people? And why did it not act to pre- 
vent the aggression which is taking 
American lives in Korea? 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
article from the New American Mercury: 

UNTOLD ACTS IN THE KOREAN DISASTE! 

(By William Bradford Huie) 

(Norge.—In the preparation of this article 
the author had the assistance of Ralph Wal- 
lace, who made a special trip to Formosa and 
Tokyo; of Freda Utley, author of numerous 
books on the Orient; and of intelligence ofi- 
cers of the British, American, and Chinese 
Nationalist Governments.) 

When some future Gibbon considers the 
present period in American history, he prob- 
ably will record that in the year 1950 the 
quality of leadership in this Nation reached 
a@ melancholy low. It was another of those 
tragic eras, he will write, when a vigorous, 
aspiring people found themselves defeated 
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and despondent because they had neglected 
to seek out wise men to lead them. 

Why, our Gibbon will ask, did the Amer- 
ican people—a people who had known Wash- 
ington and Hamilton and Madison and Lin- 
coln, a commonsénse people capable of giving 
substance to the Western ideal, a people who 
hed survived Valley Forge and challenged the 
Rocky Mountains in covered wagons, a people 
whose cause Tom Paine had said was the 
cause of mankind—why did such a people 
allow mediocre men to exercise power when 
the demand so obviously was for greatness? 

The story of how we wasted the warm 
young blood of Tarawa and Iwo Jima, and 
allowed the Asian masses to be armed against 
us—this is a story which American parents 
must understand so that, if we have the 
chance, we can recount it to our children. 
It’s a bitter story, for first it’s the story of a 
few Americans who were traitors: men whose 
minds and bodies were actually in the employ 
of the enemy. It’s a dispiriting story be- 
cause it’s the story of men who were heroic, 
of men who were honest and sincere and 
patriotic, of men who wanted to do good, but 
who lacked vision, who lost sicht of the 
realities, who did the bidding of traitors, and 
who, therefore, brought this Nation and the 
cause of mankind to disaster. It isn’t traitors 
who do the most mischief to free men; it's 
the dupes of traitors. Finally, it’s a warning 
story, a story of a people who knew more 
than their leaders but who had delegated too 
much, who had allowed their leaders to 
operate in secrecy, who had neglected to im- 
pose those checks and balances which the 
fathers of our liberties warned us to main- 
tain. 

The Mercury, in subsequent issues, will 
document this story so that no reasoning 
man can misunderstand it. Here, we erect 
the skeleton on which to work, and we detail 
events which led to the military disaster in 
Korea. 

THE FIRST ERROR 


Every American schoolboy should be re- 
quired to repeat: “The key to power in the 
Orient is Manchuria.” Only Manchuria con- 
tains the minerals necessary to modern in- 
dustrial and military power. Japan fought 
Russia for Manchurian concessions in 1904. 
Japan invaded and took Manchuria in 1931. 
It was power from Manchuria that enabled 
the Japanese to thrust southward in 1937 and 
then challenge the United States in 1941. 
We fought Japan, essentially, for Manchuria; 
it was Manchuria that the blood of Tarawa 
and Iwo Jima should have purchased for the 
cause of mankind. 

Roosevelt went to Yalta in February, 1945, 
to persuade the Russians to enter the war 
against Japan. The Russians had no inten- 
tion of staying.out of the war; they were 
just waiting until we had created the 
vacuum so that they could march in. And 
what they did the Russians want? Con- 
cessions in Manchuria. But it was our men 
who had died for Manchuria. How could 
we bargain away Manchuria without break- 
ing faith with our own dead? 

Among the President’s advisers at Yalta 
was Alger Hiss; and Hiss was there because 
a large group cf men in our State Depart- 
ment wanted Russia to have Manchuria. 

Also among the President's advisers were 
General Marshall and General MacArthur. 
(General MacArthur did not accompany the 
President to Yalta; but his advice was sought 
and given on concessions to Russia.) And 
here is a saddening fact: Both General Mar- 
shall and General MacArthur were willing 
to make concessions in Manchuria to 
“induce” Russia to enter the war. The 
generals were victims of the world’s poorest 
intelligence service. By 1945 Japan was on 
her knees, trying to make peace, yet General 
Marshall and General MacArthur both be- 
lieved that Japan was still so strong that we 
should give away the prize for which we had 
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fought. So it’s a fact that General Marshall 
and General MacArthur urged Roosevelt to 
make the same concessions to Russia which 
Hiss and the State Department traitors and 
fools were urging him to make. 

Those who doubt that MacArthur could 
make such an error will have their evidence 
when the papers of James Forrestal are pub- 
lished. For here is another fact: Forrestal, 
alone among the major figures in our Gov- 
ernment, opposed making any concession to 
get Russia inte the war against Japan. 

To know that Forrestal took this posi- 
tion—-he was also supported by George F. 
Kennan in the State Department and by 
Admiral William D. Leahy—is important to 
us now; it reassures us that our Nation has 
not ceased to produce great men of vision; 
we have ceased placing them in positions of 
power. 

THE FATAL ERROR 


The error at Yalta, while serious, was not 
beyond correction in 1946. The Russians 
had their concessions in Manchuria—rail- 
roads and ports; they had looted its indus- 
tries; but the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment was struggling to exercise control and 
Russia was pledged’ to respect this control. 
There were no Chinese Communists in Man- 
churia; the Japs had kept them out. 

It was then that Truman and Marshall, 
under the influence of the State Departrment 
knaves and fools, made the fatal error. In- 
stead of sending Marshall to China with 
instructions to aid Chiang Kai-shek in the 
destruction of the Chinese Communists, Tru- 
man sent Marshall with instructions to 
compel Chiang Kai-shek to embrace the 
Communists. 


THE EVENTS OF 1950 


In February 1950 a treaty and a series of 
agreements were signed by the Russian and 
Chinese Communist governments. Our Gov- 
ernment should have learned the terms of 
the pact. From its actions, apparently, it 
did not; our inteligence is so incompetent. 
Here, published for the first time, are the 
more important terms: 

1. Russia was to send 45,100 Soviet per- 
sonnel to China, of which 12,000 were to 
be assigned to the army, 8,000 to the air 
force, 3,000 to the navy, 5,000 to the poli- 
tical sphere, 12,000 to industrial develop- 
ment; and 5,000 to cultural and educational 
fields. Each company in the Chinese Army 
was to have at least one Russian political 
adviser, with the number of advisers being 
multiplied in the higher echelons. 

2. All mineral, oil, forestry and food re- 
sources Of China were to be developed by 
joint commissions of Russians and Chinese. 

3. To ensure the solidarity of the ruling 
position of the laboring classes China and 
Russia would cooperate fully in the field of 
economics and culture. (Portraits of Lenin 
and Stalin now hang in every Chinese bar- 
racks and mess hall; all troops sing the In- 
ternationale; all Chinese teachers must take 
a course in Soviet culture and aspirations; 
and Chinese school books are being altered 
to tell the Russian story.) 

4. There was to be complete cooperation 
between all persons of both countries con- 
nected with security. Under this term the 
Russians immediately installed in the Chi- 
nese Army the Russian system of compart- 
mentation of secrets; and this system defies 
the best intelligence agents. 

5. To help solve the economic difficulties 
of the Chinese Russia agreed to employ Chi- 
nese jobless laborers. This is the vicious 
term which enables the Chinese Reds to 
send to Russia all the political undesir- 
ables—and it enables Russia to recruit slave 
laborers from the inexhaustible Chinese pool. 
Already, under this term, more than 500,- 
000 Chinese have been sent to Russia. 
When the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh 


Chinese armies rebelled in South China last 
year, the armies were broken up and the men 
sent to Siberian labor camps. 

6. To meet Soviet emergency needs on 
the European front in a future war, the 
People’s Government of China agreed to 
send laborers and expeditionary forces to 
serve under the Soviet high command. 

On matters particularly concerning the 
Chinese armed forces here were the terms of 
the Moscow and Harbin agreements: 

(a) she Chinese army was to consist of 
5,700,000 men. 

(b) Russia was to be in control of train- 
ing the Chinese army. 

(c) Russia was to control aviation, navy, 
radar, communications and meteorology. 

(d) Russia was to begin the immediate 
training and equipping of 50 Chinese divi- 
sions. 

(e) Russia was to transfer to China: 600 
war planes and all the Japanese naval craft 
awarded to Russia at the end of World War 
II. Russia was also to send several regiments 
of antiaircraft troops to protect the Chi- 
nese airfields. 

(f) Russia and China agreed to the inten- 
sive development of an International Army 
Corps with soldiers of all Asiatic nations 
serving in the ranks. 

(g) Russia was given 12 air bases in China, 
from Hami to Shanghai. Russia was also 
given naval bases at Port Arthur, Dairen, 
Yongkow, Ching-Hwang-Lao, Hu-Lu-Tao, 
Taku, Chefoo, Tsingtao and Lien-Yung-Kang. 

(h) China and Russia agreed to operate 
in all future military operations under a 
joint Sino-Soviet staff. 

After the signing of this pact there was 
the usual all-night banquet in the Kremlin. 
Stalin’s principal toast to the Chinese was 
this: “To your victory in all Asia.” And Mao 
replied: “To world victory of communism in 
1952.” 

Now here is an amazing situation—a sit- 
uation which should be of concern to every 
American. The signing of these agreements 
was one of the most significant events of our 
time. It meant, in effect, that a 5,000,000- 
man Chinese army had been assimil- 
ated into the Russian army. Russia had ac- 
complished what American diplomacy, in 
the interest of mankind, should have pre- 
vented. 

But were the American people warned of 
this pact? Were the terms of the pact pub- 
lished so that we could prepare accordingly? 
The tragic fact is this: There is reason to be- 
lieve that the United States Government it- 
self did not know the terms of the agree- 
ments, much less understand their signifi- 
cance. 

Most Americans, no doubt, assume that 
our Government, being reasonably intelli- 
gent, maintains agents in China to gather in- 
formation on the activities of the Chinese 
Government. Here is the truth: In the 
first six months of 1950 our Government 
did not have a single agent in Peiping or 
in all of China. 

The Chinese Nationalists, being enemies 
of the Chinese Communists, do maintain 
an excellent espionage network in China. 
So most Americans, no doubt, assume that 
our Government maintains expert liaison 
with Chinese Nationalist intelligence. Here 
is the truth: For a period of 9 months he- 
fore June 15, 1950, not a single American 
intelligence officer had visited the headquar- 
ters of Chinese Nationalist intelligence on 
Formosa. 

Why? Because our State Department was 
clearing the ground for the recognition of 
the Chinese Communist government; and 
there was a a State Department directive 
against our intelligence officers going to 
Formosa. 

And here is one more point. Most Ameri- 
cans have been led to believe that our Cen- 


tral Intelligence Agency is of some impor- 
tance. If that were so, in 1950, surely it 
would have been employing expert Chinese 
agents. The truth is this: During 1950 what 
few Chinese were employed by the CIA were 
first screened by John Davies, of the State 
Department, and Mr. Davies has written: 
“The destiny of China belongs to the Com- 
munists.” 

Since, however, our Government does for- 
mally recognize the Chinese Nationalist 
Government as the legal Government of 
China, there is a Chinese Embassy in Wash- 
ington, and Chinese intelligence is submit- 
ted both to the Pentagon and to the State 
Department. The evaluation of the intelli- 
gence is left to Americans. 

But here is the situation regarding the 
Chinese Nationalists in Washington. The 
head of our Defense Department is General 
Marshall. The Chinese Nationalists distrust 
General Marshall; they blame him for their 
defeat in China. 

At the State Department, Acheson, Jessup, 
John Davies, Hiss—they have all believed 
that “the destiny of China lies with the 
Communists.”! The State Department is- 
sued the directive against American intelli- 
gence officers consulting on Formosa with 
Chinese Nationalist intelligence. So how 
welcome are the reports of Chinese National- 
ist intelligence at our State Department? 

In May 1950—3 months after the sign- 
ing of the Sino-Soviet pacts, and many 
months after the Russians had begun re- 
training and reequipping the Chinese Red 
armies—our press and our State Department 
were telling Americans that “Mao is devel- 
oping into another Tito”; that “Red China’s 
interests must conflict with those of Russia”; 
that “Russia cannot influence China’s des- 
tiny.” 

Here is a sequence of facts which should 
demonstrate to any reasonable American the 
appalling inadequacy of our leadership. 

1. The Sino-Soviet agreements were signed 
in February and March 1950. Our Govern- 
ment either didn’t know the terms, or it 
didn’t act accordingly. 

2. In April 1950, the Chinese Red army of 
Gencral Lin Piao captured the iron-rich is- 
land of Hainan, which is off the southern- 
most coast of China. 

3. In May 1950, Lin Piao’s troops began 
transferring from the far south of China to 
the far north—to Manchuria, Chinese Na- 
tionalist intelligence transmitted this infor- 
mation to the Pentagon and to the State 
Department. The intelligence transmittal 
also contained this information about Lin 
Piao: he is the youngest and ablest of the 
Chinese Red field commanders. His field 
army of about 1,500,000 men was the first to 
be reequipped and retrained under the 
Sino-Soviet pact. Lin Piao is the protégé of 
Marshal Rodion Malinovsky, and is regarded 
by the Russians as completely trustworthy. 

The jurisdiction of Lin Piao’s field army is 
southern China; it had just concluded the 
occupation of Hainan. Now why, in May 
1950, would Lin Piao’s army start moving all _ 
the way across China to Manchuria? 

Chinese Nationalist intelligence reported 
to the Pentagon in May 1950 that Lin Piao’s 
movement to Manchuria could indicate only 
one thing: an imminent attack on South 
Korea. 

4. Meanwhile, our Government had de- 
cided on a policy for South Korea: We had 
withdrawn our arms; if it were attacked, we 
would not defend it. No American military 
man believed that we could successfuly de- 
fend South Korea. 

5. On June 25, 1950, there was an in- 
vasion of South Korea, and at 6 p. m. on 


1State Department white paper on China, 
p. 578. 
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this date it was the policy of the United 
States not to intervene. No military man 
believed that we should intervene. But be- 
tween 6 and 8 p. m., the President, in con- 
ference with Dean Acheson and General 
Marshall, decided on a policy of intervention. 

6. The divisions which led the North Ko- 
rean attack on the South Koreans were di- 
visions which had been a part of Lin Piao’s 
army. The Korean War, from the beginning, 
was a war between the United States and 
south Korea, on the one side, and Russia 
and Red China on the other. North Ko- 
rean troops were employed during the pe- 
riod when no other troops seemed neces- 
sary. 

7. During July and August of 1950 Chinese 
Nationalist intelligence informed the Penta- 
gon and the State Department that more 
Chinese Red divisions were pouring into 
Manchuria. And what else could this pos- 
sibly mean except that these troops were to 
be employed, if necessary, in Korea? 

8. To this last question our Government 
came up with the most amazing answer of 
all, Every American should memorize this 
fact: 

The American people were told by their 
Government that movement of Lin Piao's 
troops into Manchuria was a hopeful sign. 
It was hopeful because it indicated that 
China was stiffening her resistance to Rus- 
sia. 
9. Late in October 1950, just before the 
elections, the President flew to Wake Is- 
land to confer with General MacArthur. The 
President took along as his adviser, Dr. 
Philip Jessup. Dr. Jessup subscribes to the 
view that the future of China lies with the 
Communists; his advice has helped bring this 
country to disaster. And at Wake it was 
decided by MacArthur, Jessup, and Truman 
that our troops could push to the Manchuria 
border in safety because, obviously, the Chi- 
nese Communists would not intervene. 

10. Early in November 1950, intelligence 
was transmitted to our Government to this 
effect: the troops opposing the United Na- 
tions Armies in North Korea are not North 
Koreans; they are troops of the International 
Army Corps of Russia and China. The whole 
invasion of South Korea was planned by 
the Sino-Soviet staff; Red China has been 
in the war from the beginning, and will com- 
mit whatever troops are necessary to drive 
the Americans from Korea. 

11. On November 24, 1950, General Mac- 
Arthur visited the front lines in Korea and 
launched his home-for-Christmas invasion. 
He said that he was now opposed by only 
“scattered remnants” of a defeated enemy. 

12. On November 26, 1950, disaster was 
in the making, and MacArthur announced 
that “more than a million” Red Chinese 
troops were already in Korea. 

Now the questions which every Amerfcan 
citizen has the right to ask are these: If 
MacArthur knows the Orient, why did he 
completely misunderstand the character of 
the Korean War? Why was he so confident 
that the Chinese Reds would not enter a war 
which they had planned and manipulated 
from the beginning? If, when he launched 
his home-for-Christmas offensive, he knew 
that he was confronted by a million Red 
troops in Korea, why did he spread out his 
army in an insane offensive? And if he 
didn’t know that “Chinese hordes” of a mil- 
lion men were immediately in front of him, 
why didn’t he? Has our intelligence sunk to 
so low a state that even in the field, and with 
complet: command of the air, we can’t lo- 
cate a million men in front of our armies? 

In the Korean debacle the President, 
Acheson, Marshall, and MacArthur have 
given this Nation the sorriest military lead- 


ership in its history. 


New England Wholesale Meat Dealers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following telegram: 


Boston, Mass., February 7, 1951. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The New England Wholesale Meat Dealers 
Association has today sent the following tele- 
gram to Eric Johnston, Administrator, Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, and Michael V. 
DiSalle, Director of Price Stabilization, in 
Washington, D. C.: 

“An acute shortage of meat for consumers 
in the New England area threatens. We 
urge every effort be made to insure the neces- 
sary flow of meat to this area through the 
normal channels of distribution at once. 
Pending the formulation of over-all dollar- 
and-cents ceiling prices, it is imperative that 
dealers be permitted to purchase meat at 
prevailing offering prices and to resell said 
meat with a normal operating markup. The 
present price squeeze is most harmful to 
both meat dealers and the general consumer 
public in this area. 

“Our organization is mindful of the mag- 
nitude and complexity of the problem con- 
fronting the Director of Price Stabilization, 
and desires to cooperate in every way. We 
stand ready to send our representatives to 
confer with you immediately and to assist in 
this emergency. We ask for your prompt 
response to this communication, and hope 
for favorable action and speedy relief.” 

We respectfully request your immediate 
assistance in this emergency, and urge that 
you take whatever action you deem appro- 
priate to apprise the Administrator of the 
Economic Stabilization Agency and the Di- 
rector of Price Stabilization of the pressing 
need for immediate relief in the New England 
area. 

New ENGLAND WHOLESALE Meat DEALERS 
A-SOCIATION, 
Harotp WIDETT, 
General Counsel. 


Leaders of Organized Labor Should Think 
Twice Before Supporting Socialist 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGA\S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though their efforts have been remark- 
ably unsuccessful, labor leaders in the 
United States, long have tried to deliver 
the union vote, for local, State, and Na- 
tional candidates, whose records have 
marked them as Socialists, in fact if not 
in name, 

They did their best to help return the 
Truman administration to power in 1948, 
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Possibly at that time, and under the cir- 
cumstances then existing, they did help 
in small degree. At any rate, they made 
the welkin ring with claims that they 
reelected Harry S. Truman. It seems 
that he believes it, too. 

But now we stand at the threshold of 
world war III. Things are far different 
from the cushy days of 2 years ago. 
Now it i: clear to all of us, that the Tru- 
man administration’s policies have 
brought this Nation face to face with a 
dreadful emergency; a peril more deadly 
than any since the infant days of the 
Republic. 

The American people, organized labor 
included, now understand that they must 
forget the good old days. They know 
that now they must give us their easy 
way of living. They know they must 
buckle down to hard work and sacrifice. 
Work and sacrifice, while their sons 
fight, and many of them die, in God only 
knows what war theaters, in what parts 
of the world. 

And in this last and greatest of 
national emergencies, the Truman ad- 
ministration falters. It vacillates from 
day to day, from hour to hour. It falls 
prey to the doubts and uncertainties, the 
fears which are common to leaders, who 
fall short of leadership; who are leaders 
only in name. 

In the desperation begotten of total 
unwillingness to admit and correct its 
own mistakes, as might be expected, the 
Truman administration turns to the 
brand of British-type socialism, which 
it vainly imagines American labor 
supports. 

The Truman administration seeks to 
discipline the American people for war 
by means of more socialistic regimenta- 
tion instead of less. Evidently the ad- 
miristration distrusts the American peo- 
Fe and feels it dare not leave them free 
to discipline themselves at all. 

Possibly in this the administration 
suffers a misgiving that the American 
people are finally aware of its blunder- 
ing incompetence; that most Americans 
harbor an even greater distrust of Tru- 
man administration leadership. 

But, however that may be, in its un- 
certainty and confusion the administra- 
tion seeks on the one hand to socialize 
the economy and regiment the people 
while on the other it makes gestures of 
appeasement to the supporters of free 
enterprise and individual liberty. 

In trying to be all things to all men; 
in trying to please everyone, the Tru- 
man administration pleases nobody. 
And of all those who now are dis- 
pleased, the labor leaders how! the loud- 
est. They are learning something they 
never knew before about socialism and 
socialistic techniques. 

The iesson they are just beginning to 
learn here is explicit in some things that 
are happening in labor-socialist Great 
Britain. The lesson is all the more easy 
to learn from what is happening in Eng- 
land because over there the process of 
nationalization is far advanced. It is 
a lesson which American labor support- 
ers of socialism should study with close 
attention. 
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Now the story of what is happening 
in Britain is somewhat hard to follow. 
So I hope my listeners will bend a care- 
ful ear. 

I shall begin by saying that some- 
times a chance remaik is more reveal- 
ing of a situation, even one of national 
or worldwide importance, than is long 
discussion by those best qualified to 
formulate and express opinions. 

This happened recently when an ob- 
scure Laborite member rose in the 
British Parliament to talk on a minor 
matter affecting his constituency. 

The Member of Parliament said in 
effect: The trouble is that we have 
largely socialized our national economy, 
without socializing our trade unions. 

Afterward he was quoted as admitting 
that he said more than he intended. 
He had meant only that British labor 
unions, while dominating the Labor- 
Socialist government, have retained 
merely a sectional, rather than a na- 
tional outlook. 

But his remark apparently made a 
deep impression. Political observers in 
England now point to the fact British 
labor has lost its smartest leaders to the 
Government, where they are forced to 
think on the national level. 

It is said that British labor, having 
lost these men, has failed to maintain 
a level of intelligent thinking to com- 
port with its dominant position politi- 
cally. 

Many important political writers in 
Britain now appear to think that trade 
unionism presently will be subordinated 
in government, to the fast growing in- 
fluence of labor-socialist intellectuals. 

These intellectuals comprise a lily- 
fingered clique outside the labor unions. 
Their interest in the labor movement 
and in socialism is purely ideological, 
and perhaps more opportunistic than 
idealistic. Certainly they have no prac- 
tical interest in the advancement of 
trade unionism itself. Sir Stafford 
Cripps was leader of this group until his 
health failed. 

Now, the comments of British political 
observers are based upon two glaringly 
obvious facts, with respect to the factions 
in the badly split Labor-Socialist Party. 

One fact is that British trade-unions 
are strongly opposed to further nation- 
alization. They call it a pause, to con- 
solidate gains; but there is reason to 
think it something far different. 

The other fact is that Labor-Socialist 
intellectuals are fighting to rush nation- 
alization through to completion. This 
is to be expected of men, who are not 
interested in people, but solely in an 
ideology. 

It is said that Prime Minister Attlee’s 
willingness to compromise with the in- 
tellectuals, is all that holds the party to- 
gether, against the assaults of Winston 
Churchill and his Conservatives. 

And now the lesson for American labor 
leaders begins to emerge. 

In Great Britain they have gone far 
toward socializing the entire economy; 
while neglecting, or refusing, to socialize 
the labor unions. To do this, would be to 
make the unions a part of the Govern- 


ment; or at least, to put them completely 
under Government control. 

This is what was done in Soviet Rus- 
sia. The realists of the Kremlin under- 
stood that when organized labor assumes 
control of the government, or even when 
it overtly tries to do so, it ceases to be 
organized labor. It becomes a political 
party. 

Labor unions, as such, properly can 
be appurtenant only to a free-enterprise 
economy. Under a completely social- 
ized economy, the government is the only 
employer. The government is dedicated, 
theoretically at least, to full employ- 
ment, and highest possible living stand- 
ards for everybody without exception. 
Under such conditions, labor unions have 
no valid reason for existence. 

Yet in Great Britain the labor unions 
continue their traditional fight for 
higher wages and easier working condi- 
tions, at the expense of other segments 
of the population. At the same time, 
they dominate the Government, which is 
committed to provide these things for 
everyone. 

Organized labor in the British Isles 
would appear to be in the position of a 
man up against a judo expert, bound to 
be seriously hurt, if not destroyed, by its 
own strength. 

Quite possibly the critics of the think- 
ing now being done by the British trade- 
union leaders, as leaders of a faction 
within the Government, are completely 
wrong. Possibly those leaders are smart- 
er than their critics think. 

Perhaps they understand the real rea- 
son for the rising power of the Labor- 
Socialist intellectuals, who would rush 
socialism in Britain to its logical con- 
clusion. 

Could it be that they are beginning to 
realize that complete socialization means 
complete destruction of trade unionism 
in the British Isles? Is that why trade- 
union leaders now seek to halt the prog- 
ress of socialization? 

In view of these things, the enthusi- 
asm of American labor leaders for so- 
cialism in this country might not be so 
great if they stopped to think. They 
might slow up, too, in their efforts to 
transform American organized labor into 
a Labor-Socialist political party. 

It was unfortunate for British labor, 
as a political party, that its government 
had so far committed itself to nation- 
alization of the iron and steel industries 
that it could not draw back. 

Now let me draw a conclusion from all 
this. The wise old Samuel Gompers al- 
ways held that organized labor, when it 
enters politics, carries with it the seeds 
of its own destruction. 

No wiser decision ever was made by 
the rank and file of American organized 
labor than the decision which took them 
to the polls last November, as Americans 
first, and labor unionists afterward. As 
individuals, their wisdom was far greater 
than that of their leaders. 

It was thinking along these lines, in 
part, which compelled me long ago to 
oppose any and all legislative measures 
toward socializing the American econ- 
omy, and to look with disfavor on labor 
unions in politics. 


The Sell-Out of Principles at Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Febru- 
ary 7, 1945, will go down in the annals 
of American history as the day on which 
America sold her ideals for a mess of 
international politics. Until that day, 6 
years ago, honor and a high regard for 
morality and justice had characterized 
our international dealings. We had not 
always been successful in our diplomacy, 
but we had acted with firm regard for 
moral principles. 

At Yalta, however—let us face the 
facts—this democracy, which is dedi- 
cated to the ideals of human justice and 
equality, agreed to the partition of Po- 
land and thereby sold millions of Polish 
patriots into lifelong slavery. The very 
people in that country who had been our 
most loyal and self-sacrificing allies 
were the ones who were most injured and 
endangered by this shameful negotiation 
at Yalta. 

The time is past for futile and parti- 
san recriminations. The results are a 
national disgrace, and the time is long 
overdue for national recognition of that 
fact. Repudiation of the persons in- 
volved is not enough. We should imme- 
diately proclaim that the Yalta agree- 
ment no longer forms any part of our 
present foreign policy, and pray that the 
international situation will improve suf- 
ficiently so that the glorious nation of 
Poland will be freed from its present 
terrible fate to which we contributed so 
materially. 


Thinking Is Tremendous Moral Force in 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


Ov? MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, we all 
hear a lot about the importance of little 
things. We hear that minor events 
often sway the fates of nations. The 
missing horseshoe nail is the classical 
illustration of this belief. 

Nevertheless the fact remains that, 
almost invariably, great events grow 
out of great ideas. And sad to say, this 
is true whether those ideas be good or 
evil. 

At any rate, behind all the happen- 
ings which determine the long-term 
trends of world affairs—behind the 
things men live by and for—always there 
is the thinking of individual men. 

Sometimes that thinking is done in 
the press of public life, in the course of 
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debate over the policies which shall guide 
the life of a nation. 

Sometimes it is done in the quiet of a 
college professor’s study, or in the attic 
room of a man who lives in the world of 
ideas, with small thought of material 
things. 

Such thinking has been known to take 
place even in the fields, as a plowman 
followed his plow; or, indeed, in such a 
spot as the forlorn office of a country 
lawyer in a raw frontier. town. 

But always this thinking, which serves 
as the seed of great events, is thinking 
of such originality and force, either for 
good or evil, that men take it into their 
hearts and nourish it, each after his own 
secret desire. 

I believe that you will agree with me 
that such thinking is a tremendous moral 
force in the world. It is so because it 
appeals to the decpest instincts of the 
human heart. 

Now it sometimes happens, as any 
student of history knows, that two or 
more of these forces find expressic- and 
wield their dynamic power upon man- 
kind all at the same time. 

In fact it is manifestly true that the 
world, as we know it, is the outward 
appearance of a sort of unstable com- 
promise, in the unceasing conflict be- 
tween differing ideologies—some of them 
good, some of them bad. 

This conflict of ideas, and the unstable 
compromise, we see all about us today. 
The world we live in is a world wherein 
only the most temporary stability is 
achieved, in anything, anywhere. 

The world-wide ideological conflict we 
have today has been fought economi- 
cally and politically for a number of 
years. We have called it the cold war. 
Now it is being fought in part by force 
of arms. God grant that the present 
little war does not become . third global 
war. 

This ideological conflict, of course, is 
between totalitarianism and comamunism 
on the one side, and free enterprise and 
individualism on the other. 

On the one hand, the individual counts 
for nothing, and exists only for the wel- 
fare of the state. On the other, the in- 
dividual is of first importance, and the 
state exists only for his welfare. 

Now all of these considerations, and 
particularly that of the tremendous 
ideological forces set free in the world 
by the thinking of individual men, lead 
up to an observation I wish to make. 
And here it is. 

In January 1848, almost exactly 102 
years ago, when Karl Marx and Freder- 
ick Engels issued their infamous Mani- 
festo, outlining and advocating the phi- 
losophy of socialism and communism, 
Abraham Lincoln was just beginning his 
term as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 

In the same month, of the same year, 
two great ideological forces came into 
being; forces which have battled for 
possession of the minds and hearts of all 
men, until this very day 

Lincoln, the rail-splitter, and Lincoln, 
the young lawyer, in the frontier town 
of Springfield, must have thought some 
at least of the great thoughts, which he 
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first expressed before the Congress of 
the United States. 

As the farm boy, who read the Bible in 
the light of the rude fireplace in his fa- 
ther’s log cabin, and as the young lawyer, 
who found it hard to make both ends 
meet, Lincoln must have been inspired 
to some degree with the concepts of 
moral grandeur, which made him great. 

In those days of his boyhood and 
young manhood, Lincoln must have laid 
the groundwork of that compassionate 
philosophy, that ideology of human un- 
derstanding, which guided him as Presi- 
dent of the United States, when the in- 
stitutio. of human slavery threatened 
the existence of the Federal Union. 

Marx and Engels, as we know, stood 
for the enslavement of all men, at the 
hands of a few proletarian leaders, 
whom they thought would come into 
power through class conflict. They did 
not kelieve in the equality of all men. 

Both were far removed Zrom the or- 
dinary lives of mankind. They knew 
little of the joys and sorrows, the tri- 
umphs and defeats, of the average man. 
They knew little of human affairs, and 
apparently, even less of moral and ethi- 
cal considerations. To them, Christian- 
ity wasa mockery. They were inhuman, 
because they dealt solely in theories. 

But Lincoln was a man of the people. 
He understood them completely. He 
knew their joys and sorrows, their tri- 
umphs and defeats. And his deep re- 
ligious faith colored all his thinking 
with gentle compassion, with a profound 
belief in the essential goodness of man- 
kind. Lincoln had, above all, the com- 
mon touch, 

Yet Lincoln was not a materialist. He 
believed passionately in the spiritual 
concept of human life. He believed, per- 
haps more than anything else, that men, 
as spiritual beings, are born as brothers, 
equal in all things, and entitled to those 
essential liberties, without which human 
dignity cannot exist. 

Lincoln’s predecessors in the White 
House, great as some of them were, wit- 
nessed the institution of human slavery 
in this land, dedicated in the beginning 
to the proposition of human liberty. 
And they did not overtly condemn it. 

So it remained for Lincoln to become 
the first great exponent of this proposi- 
tion, that all men are created free. He 
became, and still remains in the hearts 
of all mankind, the world’s truest and 
greatest symbol of freedom for every in- 
dividual, regardless of race, color, creed, 
or economic condition. 

But Lincoln believed that individual 
liberty is possible, only when accoin- 


panied by individual responsibility. And , 


so it followed that he believed in, and 
supported by all that he said and did, 
the system of free enterprise, which has 
made this the happiest and strongest 
Nation on the globe. 

Lincoln made all Americans free. He 
preserved the Federal Union. He taught 
the homely virtues of patience, humor, 
friendliness, and common honesty. And 
it was subsequent to the Civil War that 
the United States began its climb to un- 
paralleled prosperity and world leader- 
ship. 
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Who can say, then, that it was not 
Lincoln's influence, in large measure, 
which made it possible for us to reach 
our present happy estate? 

But as I said in the beginning, now it 
has happened that throughout more 
than half the world’s land area, and 
among more than a third of the world’s 
population, the evil teachings of Marx 
and Engels have gained the ascendancy. 

Socialism and communism are on the 
march in the unhappy lands abroad. 
Indirect attempts are being made to im- 
pose the monstrous philosophy of totali- 
tarian socialism on the American people. 

Can it be that much of the trouble in 
the world today has come about because 
we, the Nation to which all the world has 
looked as the bulwark of human liberty, 
have become cynical? 

Have we departed from the teachings 
of the Great Emancipator? 

If we have, it is time that we turned 
back. If we do not, then all the world 
may descend into the ultimate darkness 
of slavery, under Marxian communism. 


Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment by Omar B. Ketchum, National 
Legislative Director of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars: 

The Eighty-second Congress is in session 
and the Eighty-first Congress is now his- 
tory. Insofar as veterans’ legislation is con- 
cerned the Eighty-first could well be tagged 
the “Eighty-worst.” The Eightieth Congress, 
roundly denounced in 1948 as the “worst 
Congress in history,” was a giant of accom- 
plishment compared to the Eighty-first. 

By Omar B. KETCHUM, 
VFW National Legislative Director. 


How To Get the World on Our Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, Joseph 
Laffan Morse is president of Unicorn 
Press, one of America’s largest book- 
publishing houses, and editor in chief of 
the New Funk & Wagnalls Encyclopedia, 
America’s newest encyclopedia, com- 
pleted less than a year ago, and already 
recognized as one of the world’s finest 
encyclopedias. He was always a close 
student and opponent of the Marxist 
theory and practice. As editor in chief 
of the encyclopedia he headed a large 
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staff for gathering facts from the far 
corners of the earth. An immense 
amount of data flowed through his office 


Before the great task of compiling and 
editing the 36 volumes of the encyclo- 
pedia was over, he had come to two 
frightening conclusions—that we were 
losing and would inevitably lose the cold 
war, and that for the same or similar 
reasons we might very well lose the hot 
war. He saw the Communists waging a 
new kind of war on the world—what he 
called ultra-modern war, in which the 
processes of the old-fashioned kind of 
war are reversed, the destruction of a 
people’s will to resist being attacked and 
destroyed before the shooting begins. 
In this new type of war resistance forces, 
guerrilla armies, are created before the 
regular armies are thrown into battle, 
and frequently accomplish the over- 
throw of a nation without the use of 
regular troops at all. 

This, we recognize, as the method of 
conquest of the Soviet Union. The im- 
portant point he saw is that such war- 
fare is carried on not by a governmental 
agency, which is powerless to do so unless 
it is actually at war with the nation un- 
der attack, but by a private, supra-gov- 
ernmental agency, the private organiza- 
tion of people called the Communist 
Party. 

He, therefore, proposed over a year and 
a half ago the formation of a Democratic 
International, organized as the Comin- 
tern was organized, backed with substan- 
tial funds to begin its activities, and led 
by the best military and political brains 
the free nations can provide. It would 
constitute a sort of private army, similar 
in structure to the Communist Party, of 
skilled and trained men of all nations, 
whose aim would be to preserve democ- 
racy in the countries in danger of inva- 
sion by the iron curtain countries and to 
create revolution within the iron curtain 
itself. 

Leading public opinion is today swing- 
ing toward a political solution of our dif- 
ficulties, because the dangers of total 
military warfare to the free world itself 
are becoming daily more apparent. This 
daring plan Mr. Morse contends fur- 
nishes the outline of the instrumentality 
which could create and supply the revo- 
lutionary forces within the iron curtain 
and crush communism without the need 
of resort to world war III. 

An article describing this plan ap- 
peared in the August 2, 1949, issue of 
Look magazine. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Rgcoagp, I include this 
article and strongly urge that it be read 
by my colleagues: 

How Ti Ger THE Woartp on Our Smpe—We've 
Gor To Orcanme Our Prrenps IN OTHER 
Lanps To Ficut THE COMMUNISTS WITH 
THem Own WEAPONS 

(By Joseph Laffan Morse, editor in chief, New 

Punk & Wagnalls Encyclopedia) 

We Americans bitterly hate war. We hate 
it so much we cannot bear to face the fact 
that it iscoming. Military experts agree the 
Soviet armies could today march almost un- 
opposed through Europe and Asia. The only 
thing that stops them is our possession of 
the atomic bomb. 


We face this hard choice: Strike now in 
@ preventive war or wait and hope—until 
Russia has a stockpile of atomic bombs. 
Both alternatives are bad. We do not wish 
to bring death to millions of innocent peo- 
ple; nor to gamble that we ourselves will 
suffer the indescribable horror of atom 
bombing. 

What can we common people do? Is there 
no way out? I say there is a way, but it 
will take huge determination and ingenuity, 
courage, and sacrifice. The pattern of what 
we need to do already exists. It is the pat- 
tern followed by the men in the Kremlin as 
they have won their victories in Europe and 
Asia. We can use their own weapons to 
destroy them 

We need to create a democratic interna- 
tional, similar to the Communist Interna- 
tional, but for democratic purposes. The 
avowed aim of the Comintern was Commu- 
nist revolution in all countries. The pur- 
pose of the democratic international should 
be democratic counterrevolution in all Com- 
munist countries, and the destruction of 
communism throughout the world. 

The Democratic International should be a 
movement of democratic peoples, not their 
governments, in exactly the same way that 
the Comintern was an international move- 
ment of Communists and not of Soviet 
Russia. 

As a first step, democratic leaders from 
all nations should assemble to plan for 
world-wide action. This great meeting, 
making public our goals, would parallel the 
historic Moscow meeting in 1919 of the Third 
Communist International. 

Next, we should organize a secret invasion 
army—an international army of a million 
specialists. These must be spies, secret 
agents and organizers, saboteurs, propa- 
gandists, and agitators. Each must be care- 
fully trained for his job in schools like the 
notorious Lenin school in Moscow and Gen. 
William Donovan's school for the Office of 
Strategic Services in World War II. 

The secret army of the Democratic Inter- 
national should be directed by a general staff 
of the best brains on earth. It should be 
backed by almost unlimited funds. It 
should be recruited among the nationals of 
every country we need to invade—Russians, 
Poles, Bulgars, Czechs, Frenchmen, and 
many more—including even Americans. 

Hundreds of thousands of such men every- 
where are eagerly waiting to enlist. Liter- 
ally millions of likely recruits are in Western 
Europe today~men who have risked death 
to escape from Soviet Russia and iron-cur- 
tain countries. 

With our secret army, I propose that we 
invade every non-Communist nation, ex- 
actly as the Communists have invaded each 
such nation, but for democratic purposes, 
and to wipe out the sworn and trained Com- 
munist forces plotting to destroy them. 

INVADE WITH TRUTH 

More important, I propose the invasion of 
the Soviet satellite nations and of Soviet 
Russia itself. 

It must be made clear that our secret army 
will not attempt to murder Communists nor 
to conquer Soviet Russia by force of arms. 
That is not the way of the kind of warfare I 
propose. 

Instead, we should invade the iron-curtain 
countries armed only with the democratic 
truth. The weapons of the Democratic In- 
ternational should be words, ideas, informa- 
tion, not guns. Our invasion should be like 
the one accomplished by our OSS in World 
War II, under the noses of the German Army 
and the Gestapo, but on a much larger scale. 

We should invade stealthily with the pro- 
spective leaders, organizers, and recruiters of 
un armies. We should provide 
centers to which freedom-loving men may 
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rally, to be trained and led in the ways of 
revolution against tyranny, protected from 
seizure and sudden death. We should in- 
vade with printing presses, books, pamphlets, 
radio transmitters. We should bring expert 
knowledge for forging identity papers and 
travel passes. We should set up under- 
ground newspapers and radio stations, secret 
meeting places, and escape routes. 

We need to furnish the leadership, funds, 
and materials that underground armies re- 
quire to grow. We need to build the revolu- 
tionary forces now existing within the iron 
curtain to the point at which the oppressed 
millions can overthrow their hat<cd masters. 

Do you think this plan for a democratic 
international is a wild and impossible 
scheme? You may at first, but only because 
democratic peoples have never conceived of 
waging ideological war on an all-out basis. 

This much is certain. The scheme will 
work. It has made possible the victories of 
the Kremlin in nation after nation. It has 
been used first by the Comintern, and now 
the Cominform, with crushing effect, for 
over 30 years. Used by our enemies, it will 
soon drive us into a corner where we can 
fight our way out only by guns and bombs. 

It will work better and faster for us than 
it ever did for the Communists, and here is 
why: 

1. Consider the iron curtain. By erecting 
that invisible wall, the Soviet rulers have 
themselves told us they cannot withstand 
such an invasion. The measures they have 
taken to keep the curtain leak-proof are so 
fantastically extreme as to indicate more 
than a mere uneasiness; they reveal an 
abysmal fear—fear that their people will 
learn the truth about life outside the iron 
curtain. The democratic international will 
rip the iron curtain, expose their lives, give 
their people the means to unseat their op- 
pressors. 


KEEP RESISTANCE FORCES ALIVE 


2. Consider the power of our ideological 
weapons. Even today, after the Soviet mas- 
ters have killed and jailed millions of people, 
revolutionary forces still exist; not merely in 
the satellite countries, but in the heart of 
Russia itself. Every few weeks, we read of 
new purges, designed to wipe out every last 
vestige of resistance; but resistance lives on, 
fed by man’s undying hope of freedom. And 
our’ propaganda weapons will feed this re- 
sistance until it sweeps all before it. 

8. Consider our manpower and resources. 
Soviet Russia’s biggest mistake in World War 
II was to send her armies past her borders, 
for hundreds of thousands, seeing the free 
world for the first time, never came back, 
But we can send out a countless army, 
backed by tremendous resources, sure that 
after seeing what is within the iron curtain, 
our men will return stronger Cemocrats than 
before. 

Purther, the Comintern started with com- 
paratively small groups in other nations. 
Today within the iron curtain, there are 
not merely a large number of armed parti- 
san groups, fighting the Reds from hide- 
aways, and large underground resistance 


‘groups; but there are literally millions of 


our friends, living in hope that we have 
not finally deserted them. They wait only 
word from us that the battle can begin. 

4. Consider why we have been losing the 
ideological war thus far. One reason is th-t 
we have left it to our Government to act, 
and its power to carry on such warfare is 
severely limited. An official attempt to cre- 
ate revolution in another country would pro- 
voke a shooting war before we are ready for 
it. That is why our Voice of America radio 
broadcast, our biggest ideological weapon, is 
hamstrung in any attempt to attack the 
Soviet Government directly. 
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WE ARE ON THE DEFENSIVE 


But there is a bigger reason. It is because 
we are constantly on the defensive, and so 
suffer defeat after defeat. Communist ideo- 
logical strength is that it is anti; we are 
pro. We are for the government of Italy; 
hungry and discontented Italians are easily 
moved to be against. And in a world emptied 
of wealth by two world wars, the Communist 
secret armies thus find millions of follow- 
ers: 

But what happens at the point the Reds 
have gained control, as, for example, in 
Czechoslovakia? There, the Communists 
are the pro forces, defending the Communist 
Government. And we should become anti. 
We should move over to the offensive, using 
the powerful propaganda weapons they have 
laid down. But have we? You know we 
have not. Instead, we have ceased activity 
within conquered Czechoslovakia, abandon- 
ing to Communist slavery millions of one- 
time friends and potential allies. 

That is the basic situation the Democratic 
International will quickly cure. Our Gov- 
ernment is helpless when facing a Commu- 
nist seizure of power. Its only choice is 
whether to recognize or not to recognize the 
new Communist Government; but no more 
than that, short of war. Only we, the peo- 
ple, have the power to go over to the of- 
fensive, to wage all-out propaganda war- 
fare; to upset the Communist governments 
by fomenting revolution. 


IT WILL COST US CASUALTIES 


We must think of the cost of such inva- 
sion and propaganda warfare. 

Our invading army will not escape without 
casualties. Many brave men will be caught 
and killed. Soviet officials and secret police 
will be on the alert. But each such death 
will make new recruits; violence nurtures re- 
sistance when men have the organization 
and weapons for resistance. Purges in Com- 
munist countries will trap the innocent with 
the guilty, enemy with friend, serving again 
to divide our enemies and provide us new 
recruits. 

Finally and inevitably, the work of the 
Democratic International will gather power 
and speed. The grip of the Soviet dictators 
on their people will loosen. Then we shall 
unleash the people against them. And demo- 
cratic leaders, already chosen in the coun- 
sels of the underground, will be ready to 
form new governments. 

An ugly picture? Think of Hiroshima. 
The cost in lives? Measure it against those 
lost in a shooting war. The cost in dollars? 
Measure it against even this year’s bill for 
armaments. The alternatives we have are 
unimaginably more costly. 

I do not wish to minimize the difficulty of 
what is ahead. The structure of democratic 
governments doesn’t lend itself readily to 
the establishment of a democratic interna- 
tional; whereas the dictatorship in Soviet 
Russia is peculiarily adaptable to such revo- 
lutionary activity. Let us consider that 
point: 

The Communist Party is above and supe- 
rior to Communist governments. Stalin’s 
great power arises from the fact that he is 
boss of the Politburo, the governing hody of 
the Communist Party. Hence, he is dictator 
not only of Soviet Russia but of all Com- 
munist governments and all Communists 
everywhere. So, when the Communists con- 
quer a country, he can say it is not conquest 
by Soviet Russia but by the Communist 
Party—that Soviet Russia is not an aggressor. 

Such a dictator can order the establish- 
ment of a Communist international which 
openly declares it will work to overthrow 
other nations. He can finance it secretly out 
of public funds, place high Soviet officials at 
the helm, and have it go into action over- 
night. 


F. D. R. PROTESTED TO SOVIETS 


That is exactly what Lenin did. Then, 
when other nations protested, the Soviet 
Government blandly replied that it had no 
connection with the Coulintern and no power 
over its activities. President Roosevelt pro- 
tested as late as 1935, after granting recogni- 
tion to the Soviet Union, that Russia had 
broken its promise not to permit within its 
borders any organization “which has as its 
aim the overthrow * * * of the United 
States.” Stalin rejected the protest and we 
withdrew it. 

We have no such easy way of creating a 
democratic international. We have no dic- 
tator or international Democratic Party— 
similar to the world-wide Communist Party— 
to organize, finance, and operate the demo- 
cratic international. We cannot even ask 
our Government to step in and help us. 
We must act on our own. But surely we 
shall have the inventiveness, the skill and 
ingenuity, the courage and determination to 
overcome our own handicaps—to preserve our 
lives, and our way of living. 

When we create our democratic interna- 
tional, what can the Soviets do about it? 
Retaliation will do them no good; for at last 
they will be on the defensive. Actually, they 
will merely bluster and threaten, and our 
Government will coldly brush them off. 


REDS WILL DENOUNCE PLAN 


Next, they wil’ use every means they can 
to keep Democrats everywhere from support- 
ing the movement. Picket lines will appear; 
petitions will reach the President and Con- 
gress; fellow travelers will denounce the 
democratic international on the radio, in 
books and periodicals, and from pl«tforms 
and street corners. Proponents of | e plan 
will be smeared. Strikes will threaten con- 
tributing industries. Violence, bloodshed, 
riots if possible—and every weapon, legal or 
illegal, they have within reach—will be 
turned upon us in a panicky intensification 
of their propaganda warfare. 

But that will be all. And it will be mostly 
just talk. But in talk lies our greatest 
danger; talk that can stall the democratic 
international under the weight of words; talk 
of peace—that we can make peace with con- 
spirators intent on destroying us, and so need 
not go on the offensive. Talk to keep us so 
hopelessly confused that we will keep argu- 
ing until the time even for winning a shoot- 
ing war will have nassed. 

Through it all, we must keep on remem- 
bering—that there can be no permanent 
peace except between peoples who control 
their governments; no peace at all until the 
dictators shall have been wiped from the 
face of the earth. 


Walter Geist a Defender of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 5 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress of the United 
States should be made aware that we 
have lost a great and typical American, 
On January 29, last, Walter Geist, presi- 
dent of Allis-Chalmers Co. of Milwaukee, 
passed away. 

During the critical days of the last 
war when our enemies began to know the 
power of American industry, it was the 
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power of men like Geist and the workers 
under his direction that they were feel- 
ing. In the present emergency, Walter 
Geist was preparing again to bring to 
bear the great productive power of his 
organization in defense of his country. 
The strain of this may well have con- 
tributed to his death. 

We Americans are too prone to forget 
the importance of the factor of Ameri- 
can industrial power that obtained vic- 
tory in the last two wars and is today 
giving Soviet Russia pause against her 
present inclination to attack us in all- 
out war. 

If the Kremlin could get rid of the 
Walter Geists of America, it could ef- 
fectively disarm us and expose our popu- 
lation to the overwhelming mass of man- 
power under the control of Soviet Russia. 

Walter Geist not only turned his plant 
over to the defense of his country during 
war, but when peace was in prospect, de- 
voted himself to great civic enterprises 
and to scientific efforts in the relief of 
human suffering. 

An example of his concern for the 
welfare of his fellowmen was his direc- 
tion of his firm’s assistance in the de- 
velopment of the mechanical kidney: it 
has already saved the lives of many pa- 
tients in danger of death because of kid- 
ney diseases. Another was the produc- 
tion of the high power betatron in the 
treatment of cancer; and more recently 
the research efforts of his firm to assist 
the scientitsts of Marquette University 
in the development of a substitute for 
blood plasma from okra, an extremely 
important advance in medicine. 

As a leader of free enterprise, Walter 
Geist demonstrated how a great Amer- 
ican industrial plant can produce the 
turbines to power our fighting ships at 
sea in the defense of our country against 
attack from a foreign enemy, or can 
help to produce the mechanism to com- 
bat the attack against disease and ill- 
ness in a mission of mercy. 

Milwaukee, Wis., and the Nation will 
miss Walter Geist, and I know the Con- 
gress will want to extend its sympathy to 
his widow and children, to his employees 
and to his a.sociates in his company. 


Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursyay, February 8, 1951 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to 
have the privilege of submitting here- 
with for publication in the ConGrREsSIONAL 
Recorp a letter from my good friend, 
Raymond D. Moon, Bay County veter- 
ans’ service officer, Panama City, Fla. 
This well-written letter speaks elo- 
quently for the masses of the people. I 
hear from many persons daily about the 
necessity for a more adequate price- 
control structure. Notwithstanding the 
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date of January 11 on this letter, I know 
that Mr. Moon and the majority of oth- 
ers fee] that much more must be done; 
in fact many persons have stated to me 
that they consider that the present price 
freeze is a rank insult to the public for 
it freezes profiteering and penalizes peo- 
ple who have honestly tried to hold 
down prices. I believe it is now generally 
agreed that should prices be rolled all 
the way back to the beginning of the 
Korean War some people would be pe- 
nalized but the present freeze of infla- 
tion hurts everyone. 


Bay County VETERANS SERVICE OFFICE, 
Panama City, Fla., January 11, 1951. 
Hon. Rosest L. Sixes, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: In my daily work here in the 
office, I have the privilege of meeting people 
from ali walks of life. The rich and poor, 
strong and weak, afflicted and disabled, all 
pass through the office sooner or later; that 
is, if they are veterans or dependents of 
deceased veterans. 

In handling the work I am able to sense 
the pulse of public opinion and feel the 
needs of the different categories of the hu- 
man element. It is interesting to note 
these things when one is a public servant, 
and it affords me a great deal of pleasure to 
be able to sense other persons’ trials and 
troubles and to be able to share their burden. 

What I am coming to is this: the rising, 
spiraling cost of living is hurting to the bone. 
The families in the low-income brackets are 
not able to have the essential bare necessi- 
ties at the present time. To make it worse, 
prices are still leaping higher and higher. 

In speaking of these conditions, prices here 
in Panama City have taken a terrible beat- 
ing since the new Congress has convened, 
and the talk has spread about freezing 
prices. Within the last 2 weeks mark-ups 
on staple groceries have been from 5 percent 
to as much as 40 percent. Milk (dairy), 
bread, haircuts, and laundry and dry clean- 
ing have skyrocketed from 4 percent to 33% 
percent. These are actual facts, and it seems 
to be only the beginning, as there are no 
signs of prices reaching a static stage. 

For the sake of our economy and also na- 
tional security I feel that it is time for posi- 
tive action to be taken to control prices, 
Talk only has a tendency to spur prices 
higher and make things worse. If positive 
action is not taken soon, we may have seri- 
ous internal problems which will be difficult 
to cope with. 

Thanking you for your consideration in 
this matter and with best regards, I am 

Yours truly, 
Raymonp D. Moon. 


Wanted: A Military Policy for Survival 


EXTENSION GF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, Human 
Events on February 17, 1951, carried a 
very remarkable article written by Edna 
Lonigan entitled “Wanted: A Military 
Policy for Survival.” I am particularly 
struck by the suggestion that the Voice 
of America be taken out of the State 
Department and turned over to the mili- 
tary which did such a gocd job of psy- 


chological warfare in Japan during the 
last war. It suggests that we are in a 
new kind of modern warfare and that 
we ought not to be bound down by the 
classical pattern. 

Wantep: A Murrary Poricy ror SurvrvaL 


(By Edna Lonigan) 

Gradually the debate on foreign policy, 
opened by Hoover and pressed by Tart, is 
working round to the primary issue—mili- 
tary policy. Neither foreign policy nor do- 
mestic policy can be set until we have a 
military policy. But first we must face the 
political question: Who is to make our miii- 
tary policy? 

Because of the power of words, we assume 
the State Department makes foreign policy 
and Defense works out military strategy. 
This assumption is a hold-over from the days 
when we had a constitutional Executive, 
when Government agencies possessed clear- 
cut functions resting on statutory powers 
and duties, and respected the appropriate 
limitations. 

We do not live under that form of gov- 
ernment any more. We live under a pyra- 
midal type of Executive, in which all money 
is paid to the President under loose general 
grants of power, and real policy making is 
determined amid a continual struggle within 
“the palace.” In that struggle the State 
Department coterie now rules supreme. Pro- 
fessional military men or old-fashioned 
executive officers are no match for them. 

The sound American doctrine that the 
political should take precedence over the 
military wherever possible has been per- 
verted by State into a new and dangerous 
doctrine—that the political planners should 
make the decisions on which our survival 
as a nation rests. State, arrogating to itself 
sole responsibility for the strategy by which 
we are to counter Soviet aggression, has left 
to the military only technical military ques- 
tions such as training or weapons—and the 
rescue of our men after they are committed. 

The dividing line between political and 
military judgment does not run—as it 
should—between State and Defense, but be- 
tween State and the top Defense officials on 
one side and the muzzled professional fight- 
ing men on the other. Tarr was profoundly 
right when he said he did not trust the plans 
of our top military men, but exempted the 
generals and admirals in the field from this 
criticism. He put his finger on the most 
important issue in our struggle for survival 
as a nation. 
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Arms and armies are not defense. A na- 
tion can spend billions, keep millions of 
men under arms, build atom-bomb plants 
and Maginot Lines; but if it follows bad 
strategical concepts, it will be defeated. 
Witness France in 1940. In fact, a certain 
elephantiasis in the Armed Forces, a rush 
for more men and spending, spells military 
sickness, not health. 

Congressman WaLtTer Jupp tried, without 
success, to get to the root of the matter. 
When representatives of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee to testify for 
foreign aid, Jupp put the questions: Are you 
giving us what in your judgment is the best 
military plan for our defense? Or are you 
giving us merely the best military means to 
implement the plan the State Department 
has already decided upon? The Defense 
Officials only hedged. 

A nation cannot rely for its survival exclu- 
sively on political means. The military can- 
not start thinking on D-day. Only when 
Defense officials can plan their strategy 
wholly apart from our political hopes can 
they be ready to serve us if those hopes 
fail. Far from being subordinate to politi- 
cal policy, defense is the last line that pro- 
tects us against all miscalculations in foreign 
policy. 
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The State Department’s grand strategy 
rests ostensibly on the out-worn nineteenth- 
century doctrine that communism is a popu- 
lar uprising, due to poverty among the 
masses. Therefore, they argued, the Soviet 
Union could be outgeneraled by our spend- 
ing money to raise the standard of living 
in neighboring countries. But Communist 
revolution in the twentieth century arises 
out of a military coup d’etat, by a small 
band of conspirators directed by a foreign 
power. 

The State Department—to put the best 
possible face on it—trusted for our survival 
to the thinking of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
while the Soviet strategy was by Clausewitz 
out of Genghis Khan. 

The idea of opposing Communist strength 
by welfare work might have been debatable 
if it had been coupled with a strong defense 
program, as at first proposed. Congressmen 
Jupp, Jackson of California, and others 
fought hard for such a military hedge. But 
the State Department took the position that 
spending was defense, that no military 
strategy was required in Europe or Asia. 
According to Paul Hoffman's testimony at 
ECA hearings, the administration promised 
that military rearmament would not be 
allowed to interfere with ECA. 

We still have no military strategy to outwit 
Soviet military planners. In a global war, 
as in Korea, our Armed Forces will have to 
fight on Stalin’s terms—in the wrong place, 
at the wrong time, and with only the shaky 
timbers of UN for diplomatic support. 


nr 


How is it possible that our Deferise offi- 
cials have fallen into such a trap?. The rea- 
son is the total change in the character of 
our foreign-policy-making agencies in the 
last 10 years. The dignified and compara- 
tively effective State Department of 1939 has 
disappeared. All during the New Deal, Hull 
kept his Department rigorously within the 
constitutional framework of a limited, non- 
aggressive executive agency, spending money 
only as directed by statutory law. But by 
1940 Hopkins, Wallace, and Morgenthau were 
moving over into making political and mili- 
tary strategy for World War II. They set up 
emergency agencies, like FEA, modeled on 
AAA and WPA. After VJ-day the personnel 
of these agencies was incorporated into State. 
Grew and other “old hands” were let out. 

It is worth noting that this change from 
our historic methods of foreign-policy mak- 
ing coincided closely with the growth of 
Communist influence on our foreign and 
military policy. 

Truman's State Department is a combative, 
aggressive agency like AAA and WPA. It 
builds its own political following and prop- 
aganda arm, by skillful use of large funds, 
as AAA and WPA built theirs. It is ruth- 
less in its empire-building at the expense 
of other Federal departments. Its budget 
has mushroomed, its staff has been multi- 
plied many times, at the expense of quali- 
fied, experienced career men. Control of 
free funds gives it the necessary means for 
politicking and propaganda against its rivals 
in the administration. It has carried on 
unremitting attack against everyone in 
the administration or outside who has dared 
to oppose its plans. 

State hypnotized the military who stayed 
too long in Washington by the argument 
that the political planners should do their 
thinking for them. Even General Bradley 
was won over. It sent to “Siberia” the non- 
political fighting men who tried to warn 
the country of its danger. Finally, intoxi- 
cated with success, the State Department 
cabal pushed even to the top places in our 
Defense Establishment men and women who 
would go along with its policies. 

In theory, of course, the President makes 
these decisions, but as the executive estab- 
lishment grows larger and larger, it becomes 
increasingly true, as Mosca pointed out, 
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that most of the decisions are made by the 
secondary ruling class, those officials who 
best understand the art of manipulating 

er. Today there is no question but that 
the State Department combine (including 
its satellite agencies like ECA) is the strong- 
est influence in the palace guard. Ache- 
son has taken the place in Truman’s entou- 
rage occupied by Harry Hopkins in Roose- 
velt’s day. 

Iv 

How long can Congress trust our survival 
as a nation to the military planning of this 
global colossus? The cure is simple, if Con- 

has the will to take hold. It must 
divorce the State Department from all eco- 
nomic and spending programs, which are the 
sources of its power to compel other agencies 
in the administration to do its will. Only 
thus can our defense planning be divorced 
from State’s ideological windmills. 

Congress can then call in our best admirals 
and generals, and tell them to make a 
strategy for our security divorced from all 
political and ideological thinking. If they 
cannot do it, we can find men who will. Let 
us find the real fighting men who can decide, 
with no hedging and no politics, what is the 
line which can be held in Asia, in Europe, in 
Africa? Whom can we trust militarily as 
allies? What is the precise military signif- 
icance of UN? Let us have done with talk of 
what we can do in 1952. What of today? 

When they have cleaned house in Defense, 
Congress can turn ECA over to the Defense 
Department. All of ECA which is not defense 
can be liquidated. The rest can be managed 
without that colossal waste of time and man- 
power which Washington calls interdepart- 
mental cooperation. The Armed Forces did 
a brilliant Job of economic reconstruction in 
Korea through GARIOA (Government and 
Relief in Occupied Areas) because they were 
not concerned with undermining Syngman 
Rhee. They did equally well in Europe. In 
the little time that is left, Defense must fit 
ECA to a single purpose—our survival. 

Straight loans can be turned over to the 
International Bank or Export-Import Bank. 
The Voice of America can be dismantled, 
and replaced by a program of psychological 
warfare, like that suggested by Gen. Bonner 
Fellers, wholly under control of the Armed 
Forces. 

Without its spending funds, State will have 
no power to punish Members of Congress, 
members of the press or others who criticize 
its policies. Congress can then dismantle 
the empire which the Hopkins-Wallace- 
Frankfurter groups have built up behind 
the facade of the dignified old State Depart- 
ment, without fear of attack from mass or- 
ganizations or the mocking-bird columnists 
who are part of State’s propaganda machine. 

When the present State Department has 
been stripped down to the Foreign Service 
and a desk for the Secretary, it will be pos- 
sible for the President to induce a man of 
courage and intelligence to take over as 
Secretary of State, and rebuild an American 
foreign policy with a single aim—the survival 
of our country, 


Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, this 
week Republicans throughout America 
pay homage to the founder of their party 
and the greatest symbol of liberty who 


ever lived, Abraham Lincoln. Regard- 
less of party, all Americans honor the day 
of his birth. His life, his works, and his 
teachings carry a lesson for all of us that 
can be studied with profit today. 

The reverence with which many of us 
regard Lincoln has been brought home 
to me here in Washington as I take visi- 
tors from time to time to see the Lincoln 
Memorial. Those of you who have seen 
it know how serene yet strong is the ex- 
pression on the excellent likeness of Lin- 
coln, sitting in his chair in the main hall 
of the memorial. On either side is in- 
scribed quotations from his Gettysburg 
Address and the second inaugural. 
Most people are profoundly moved. 

Lincoln’s principles are the basic 
American ideals of honesty, integrity, 
hard work, plain living, good govern- 
ment, and freedom. His career as a pio- 
neer boy, the rail splitter, country store- 
keeper, small-town lawyer, legislator, 
and President is the classic example of 
the opportunity our system of govern- 
ment affords every citizen—the oppor- 
tunity to develop to the fullest extent his 
individual capabilities for the benefit not 
only of himself but of the entire com- 
munity. That is the very basis of the 
American ideal—that freedom of each 
man to better himself through his own 
initiative and with the resources God 
gave him results in progress for every- 
one. It is impossible to define liberty 
or freedom—to do so limits them and 
they are limitless concepts—but there 
is no better way to describe it than this. 

FIGHTER FOR FREEDOM 


Lincoln is known as the Great Eman- 
cipator, but his interest in freedom 
extended far beyond the problem of the 
Amcrican slaves. His every action was 
pointed toward the preservation and ex- 
tension of the freedoms guaranteed in 
our Constitution, freedoms which he 
truly believed were the inalienable 
birthright of every man. Many of his 
words are applicable to problems we face 
today, as when he said: 

The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot so well do, for themselves, in 
their separate and individual capacities. In 
all that the people can do individuully as 
well for themselves, government ought not 
to interfere. 


There is the perfect answer to the do- 
gooders, the Government economic plan- 
ners, who are today endeavoring to ex- 
tend the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the lives of individuals under 
the guise of social reform. with the ex- 
cuse of emergency. ’ 

At another time, Lincoln said: 

We hold the true republican position. In 
leaving the people's bus.ness in their hands, 
we cannot be wrong. 


And again: 


If there is anything which it is the duty 
of the whole people to never entrust to any 
hands but their own, that thing is the pres- 
ervation and perpetuity of their own liber- 
ties and institutions. 

FAITH IN THE PEOPLE 


Lincoln’s abiding faith in the Amer- 
ican people and in our system included 
a true understanding of the division of 
power, the checks and balances of the 
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Republic, which were written into the 
Constitution. How much more smoothly 
would our Government operate, and how 
much more wisely, if ‘he present occu- 
pant of the White House had Lincom’s 
clear understanding of his duties and 
Lincoln's faith in the people, as shown 
in these remarks: 


In a certain sense, and to a certain extent 
the President is the representative of the 
people. He is elected by the people, as well 
as the Congress is, but can he, in the nature 
of things, know the wants of the people as 
well as 300 other men, coming from all the 
various localities of the Nation? If so, where 
is the propriety of having a Congress? 

By the Constitution, the Executive may 
recommend measures which he _ thinks 
proper, and he may veto those he thinks 
improper, and it is supposed that he may 
add to these certain indirect influences to 
affect the action of Congress. My political 
education strongly inclines me against a very 
free use of any of these means by the Execu- 
tive to control the legislation of the country. 
As a rule, I think it better that Congress 
should originate as well as perfect its meas- 
ures without external bias. 


An excerpt from a letter Lincoln wrote 
in 1848 is especially applicable to cur- 
rent debate in the United States. To 
W. H. Herndon, he wrote: 

The provision of the Constitution giving 
the war-making power to Congress was dic- 
tated, as I understand it, by the following 
reasons: Kings had always been involving 
and impoverishing their people in wars, 
pretending generally, if not always, that the 
good of the people was the object. This our 
convention understood to be the most op- 
pressive of all kingly oppressions, and they 
resolved to so frame the Constitution that 
No man should hold the power of bringing 
this oppression upon us. 


A LESSON FOR TODAY 


One could continue at great length 
reciting the deeds and words of this 
great American. This much, it seems 
to me, is certain: if we are going to win 
through the present period of crisis, to 
settle peacefully if possible but other- 
wise if necessary the international dif- 
ficulties of the present day, if we are to 
straighten out our fiscal affairs, and if 
we are to leave for future generations 
the heritage of freedom which was ours, 
we must turn our hearts and minds once 
more to the true Americanism exempli- 
fied by Abraham Lincoln. As he stated 
it: 

What constitutes the bulwark of our own 
liberty and independence? It is not our 
frowning battlements, our bristling seacoasts, 
our Army and Navy. These are not our re- 
liance against tyranny. All of those may 
be turned against us without making us 
weaker for the struggle. Our reliance is in 
the love of liberty which God has planted in 
us. Our defense is in the spirit which prized 
liberty as the heritage of all men, in all lands 
everywhere. Destroy this spirit and you have 
planted the seeds of despotism at your own 
doors. 


Here in Washington we had our cele- 
bration of Lincoln’s Birthday this week, 
a “kick-off” dinner for others through- 
out the Nation. Nearly 12,000 people 
thronged the Uline Arena here for the 
program and box supper. At least a 
dozen Lincoln Day dinners are scheduled 
in Montana, and hundreds of vthers 
throughout the Nation. All true Ameri- 
cans, Republicans or Democrats, can 
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subscribe to Lincoln’s philosophy. All of 
us can profit from refreshing our mem- 
ories with his teachings. 

I am proud to be a Member of the 
House of Representatives in which Lin- 
coln was for several years an able and 
aggressive leader. 


Draft of Farm Labor Threatens Food 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Myr. Creaker, for the 
second time within a single decade, and 
the third time within a gcneration, 
America is again at war. This time we 
are less prepared, and confusion in ex- 
ecutive agencies is greater than ever be- 
fore. 

Most of us viewed with deep misgiving 
administration weakness and delay with 
respect to economic controls, designed to 
halt inflation. 

We have seen, with a feeling akin to 
despair, the final act of desperation, 
when temporary and unplanned wage 
and price freezes were imposed, after it 
became apparent that inflation was out 
of hand, after scores of billions had been 
added to war costs, and prices had far 
outrun average incomes. 

That feeling was enhanced by submis- 
sion of a Federal budget for 1952, propos- 
ing Federal expenditures on partisan- 
politically-inspired projects, which would 
waste the substance of the people, while 
contributing nothing to the security of 
the Nation. 

The fact that these socialistic spending 
proposals, impudently were presented in 
the guise of measures to support the war 
effort, addee still further to the general 
disquiet. 

In‘lustry is the source of our greatest 
strength from both economic and mili- 
tary standpoints. Yet industry was told 
to convert at once for large-scale war 
production, in the absence of definite 
plans and blueprints, on which alone 
production can be ; 

At the same time the productiveness 
of industy, the incentives for efficient 
and economical production, were re- 
stricted by a mistaken tax policy, by a 
corporate tax law, politically conceived, 
and born of a desire to win votes, even 
though winning of a war might be 
jeopardized thereby. Congress did im- 
prove this situation, to some extent, by 
providing for war contract renegotia- 
tions. 

But in every executive department of 
Government, confusion has persisted. 
Where planning was done, always it was 
piecemeal. No over-all plans for any- 
thing have appeared. 

In the matter of military manpower, 
we have heard endless arguments as to 
which age groups should be drafted. For 
awhile we were told that the fate of the 
Nation hung on the necessity of drafting 


18-year-olds. Then the argument swung 
away to the desirability of calling up 
older men, husbands, and 4—F’s. 

Throughout all this talk no considera- 
tion apparently was given, and none is 
being given today, to the really impor- 
tant questions with respect to military 
manpower. Perhaps the most important 
of all these is the question of food 
production. 

It has been said that an army travels 
on itsstomach. It can be said with equal 
truth that the American people, as a 
whole, will not be able to outprocuce 
the Communist world and win the war 
that is now in its early stages, if they 
are asked to do so on empty stomachs. 

Yet the present draft policy, which 
seems to be accepted without debate, is 
to draft all farm labor, except in extreme 
hardship or dependency cases. 

Farm labor nowadays, as we all know, 
consists almost exclusively of farm 
owners—older men, who bore the brunt 
of farm production in World War I, and 
often in World War I—and their sons. 

Scores of thousands of those sons are 
of draft age; but under the present 
policy, there will be no deferment for 
them, it would seem, unless they alone, 
in each instance, are responsible for 
operation of the farm. 

Now Michigan is not only a great in- 
dustrial State; it is a great farm State, as 
well. Soin order to high light the situa- 
tion with respect to food production and 
the drafting of farm labor, I shall give 
you some figures on conditions at home. 

These figures comprise statistics gath- 
ered by the Michigan State College de- 
partment of agricultural economics. As 
statistics, they deal with human beings 
percentagewise. 

In 1945, the last year for which figures 
are available, the average Michigan farm 
employed about one and one-half per- 
sons; 1.55, to be exact. 

On this 155 percent of a person the 
farm operator himself constituted 97 
percent; unpaid family help, 48 percent; 
and hired help, 10 percent. 

It is estimated that today less than 
6.5 percent of the labor on Michigan 
farms is provided by regular hired help. 
Farmers just cannot compete with in- 
dustry’s more attractive wage scales. 

About the only farmers’ sons who re- 
main on the farm nowadays are those 
who have studied scientific farming and 
who plan to make farm operation a 
career. 

Small, 80-acre family farms, worked 
by one man, who labored from dawn 
until dark, furnished a large portion of 
the State’s food supply during World 
WarIlI. But those farms are not so com- 
mon today as they were in 1940. 

Mechanization has caused the small 
farms to be gobbled up into larger ones, 
so that machinery can be used more 
efficiently. Today the average Michigan 
farm consists of something over 105 
acres. 

In 1940, a total of 153,517 Michigan 
farms employed 261,331 men. In 1945, a 
total of 150,386 Michigan farms em- 
ployed only 232,518. In 1940, the aver- 
age Michigan farm had 1.7 employees; 
in 1945, it had 1.55 employees; and the 
downward trend has continued ever since. 
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From these figures it should be clear 
to everyone what a terrific, and possibly 
disastrous, effect on the farm labor sup- 
ply, and hence on food production, the 
drafting of these young career farmers 
is bound to have. 

But this is not all of the story. There 
is another factor of at least equal im- 
portance. This pertains to the age status 
of present farm owners and operators; 
the men who must take up the slack 
when their sons are drafted. 

In 1945, slightly more than 16 percent 
of Michigan farm wperators were 65 years 
old and older; 2 percent were between 
55 and 64 years of age; and 47 percent 
were between 35 and 54. The average 
age in that year was 49.8. And since that 
time, of course, those who still survive 
are 5 years older. 

When the young men are drafted, the 
load will fall back on these old-timers— 
men who worked day and night during 
World War Il—men who now, on the 
average, are past the years when they 
could do two men’s work, even in an 
emergency. 

And this time, Michigan will not have 
more than 12,000 prisoners of war to 
ease the farm labor burden, as it had 
during World War II. Not if the debacle 
in Korea is any criterion of the future. 

Because these conditions prevail, not 
only in Michigan, but in general through- 
out the country, it is pertinent to ask: 
Where does the farmer go from here? 

Under the present farm labor draft 
policy, the pinch is expected in about 6 
months. What will the farmers of Mich- 
igan do then? What will all American 
farmers do? 

The answer to these questions is 
obvious. Farmers will cut down food 
production. They will have no choice, 
unless it be to change over to forms of 
farming which require less help. And 
this would result in an unbalanced food 
supply. Dairy herds, for example, would 
be abandoned for beef cattle, which take 
less time and return more profit. 

Possibly Marlin R. Bigelow, manager 
of the Kalamazoo Milk Producers Co- 
operative, stated the situation best when 
he was quoted recently in the news- 
papers as saying that lack of farm labor 
probably will cut milk production in the 
cooperative’s area as much as 30 per- 
cent in the next 6 to 12 months. 

In the last few weeks, he said, two 
large dairy herds in the area have been 
sold off; and another one faces the same 
prospect when the only son in the 
family is taken by the Army. 

Now the action of Selective Service 
Director Lewis B. Hershey, in granting 
30-day deferments to 30,000 college 
graduates a few days ago, may be all 
right, although on first thought it ap- 
pears discriminatory against less for- 
tunate boys. The idea, however, is to 
give them a chance for further defer- 
ments, in the cases of those who succeed 
in landing war-essential jobs. 

The proposal to give President Tru- 
man powers to release 75,000 college 
students from military service, after 
their basic training, so they may con- 
tinue their studies, may be all right, too. 
The idea is to maintain our system of 
higher education, and to keep the Nation 
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well supplied with technically trained 
younger men. 

As I say, these things may be all right; 
but I am suspicious of them, if for no 
other reason than that they would be 
used as a means of vote-getting political 
favoritism. We have had too much of 
that kind of thing in the past. 

But in the light of the administration 
attitude betrayed by these actions and 
proposals, there is one observation I 
must make. 

Whereas the boys now in college, or 
who will graduate within the next few 
months, are potentially valuable to the 
country outside the Armed Services, the 
young men on the farms are now, at 
this moment, valuable in the nonmili- 
tary service of food production. 

Whereas the college boys and college 
graduates may obtain war essential jobs, 
the young men on the farms now, at this 
moment, have war essential jobs. Many 
thousands of them are in war essential 
food production jobs, from which they 
cannot be spared. 

This Congress should make every ef- 
fort to correct this latest and most dan- 
gerous blunder, of the confused Truman 
bureaucrats. 


Let’s Get Out of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a statement which 
I made before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on Tuesday, February 6, in sup- 
port of my resolution to have the United 
States withdraw from the so-called 
United Nations. 

The matter referred to follows: 


Mr. RicHarps (presiding). Mr. RANKIN, 
we will be glad to hear you on your resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 125. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. RANKIN, A REP- 
RESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, I did not come 
here with any speech cut and dried, or 
any argument written out. I was notified 
that I would be heard for a few moments on 
my resolution to withdraw our country from 
the so-called United Nations, that Tower 
of Babel, that totem pole, which has been 
set up in our midst, and which is now 
laboring diligently, if not successfully, to 
destroy the Government of the United States, 
and to subordinate our people to the dom- 
ination of foreign elements, many of whom 
do not have sense enough to run their own 
governments. 

In my opinion, I speak the sentiments of 
& vast majority of the American people, as 
you will all find when you get back home. 
I would like to read the election results of 
& man running under the United Nations flag 
against a man with the United States flag, 
or even with a Confederate flag. 

That so-called United Nations is Com- 
munist-controlled. It is a hotbed of com- 
munism and is literally swarming our 
country with Communist spies. To show you 


how far it is going in that direction, I want 
to call attention to some things it is doing 
to the United States of America. 

I presume no man in Congress has fought 
communism harder than I have. I have 
taken all the punishment, all the lying at- 
tacks, all the abuse, that the Communists, 
their stooges, fellow travelers, and sympa- 
thizers could heap upon a man, and that 
at a time when we did not know whether 
Mr. Austin, of Vermont, was going east or 
coming west when he was in the Senate. I 
never heard a word from him about the 
danger of communism when I was leading 
the fight against communism, and exposing 
the activities of Communists in this country 
from William Z. Foster up and down. 

The Senate of the United States had no 
right to commit the Government of the 
American people to the domination of 
foreign powers. If this country is saved, it 
seems to me that it will be by the Congress 
of the United States, and that means largely 
the House of Representatives. 

Let me show you some things that have 
been done by this outfit. And we have not 
a representative up there, let me say to you 
gentlemen and ladies, we have not a rep- 
resentative from America up there that I 
ever heard of protesting when we were going 
through the tirades of the Communists, 
trying to enforce their policies upon the 
United States, some of which are now being 
imposed by this so-called United Nations. 

In the first place, they assume to tell us 
when and where to go to war. Now, if you 
think that is popular, you go home and 
talk to the mothers and fathers and the 
wives or widows of those men who are dying 
in Korea. Congress has not declared war; 
its Members were not consulted. In fact, 
it was called a “police action.” The United 
Nations declared it for the United States to 
fight. There is no telling where that out- 
fit will want to send us to war next. We 
have already lost more men, Killed and 
wounded, in this Korean “police action,” as 
President Truman called it, than we did in 
the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War, and the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, all,combined. 

I see now that certain interests want us to 
go to war in Iran to serve their selfish ends. 
I hope Congress will not sit idly by and let 
that happen. 

You know we had the old League of Na- 
tions. One of the wisest things the Senate 
ever did was to refuse to enter the League 
of Nations, with its article 10. 

I want to show you what it did. A cer- 
tain big oil magnate gave the League a 
building in which to hold their meetings. 
Somebody said when he did so that he sat- 
urated the international mind with Stand- 
ard Oil. A few years later those oil interests 
that owned the oil reserves down there at- 
tempted to find an outlet for Bolivia to get 
to the Pacific Ocean. You remember there 
were two small areas on the west coast of 
South America called Tacna and Arica, and 
they endeavored to take them for Bolivia, 
in order to give them pipeline outlets to the 
Pacific Ocean. . But Chile, to which they 
belonged, would not give them up. 

Then they turned and tried to drive down 
through Paraguay. They took the Bolivian 
Army and started to drive down through 
Paraguay to force an outlet to the Atlantic. 
To my surprise, and to the surprise of 
everyone else, Paraguay had developed one 
of the greatest generals in the world, a 
man named Estigarribia. He took his army 
and drove them out of Paraguay and back 
on to Bolivian soil. What did the League 
of Nations do? It branded Paraguay as the 
“aggressor.” 

Senator Lone, of Louisiana, took the floor 
and exposed that fraud so plainly and indis- 
putably that the heads of the governments 
of South America called a meeting and 
stopped that war. 
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Now this United Nations has plunged us 
into anoth 'r war, or “police action,” worse 
than that was. And let me show you what 
it is attempting to do to you. Have you read 
where they had outlawed the alien land laws 
of the various States? Did you know that in 
many States of this Union it is unlawful for 
an alien to own land? California is one of 
them, Louisiana is one. I have been trying 
for years to get Mississippi to adopt the same 
law. The United Nations has outiawed the 
alien land laws in those States that have 
them. 

What right have they to meddle in the 
internal affairs of the "Inited States, or the 
internal affairs of an individual State? 

Now they come along with their genocide 
law or “convention.” If you commit physical 
or mental injury to a minority group, or a 
member of a minority group, then you are 
subject to ve tried. Where? Why, before an 
international court, even in a foreign coun- 
try. 

In other words, it has taken precedence 
over all the courts of our land. 

Now, if you call some fellow a dirty scoun- 
drel, or a darned fool, you might be brought 
up and tried for genocide. You have in- 
jured that fellow mentally, evidently, be- 
cause no man likes those ignominious terms 
when they are applied to him. You will have 
committed genocide, if he is of a different 
race or religion, or ethnic origin, whatever 
that may be. You are subject to be tried 
by an international court. Do you think the 
American people would approve of that, if 
they knew what was going on? Not on your 
life. That outfit is out to destroy the United 
States Government, and they have a gang of 
professors running around over this country 
advocating the abolition of the United States. 

There is a professor in the University of 
Chicago who says in all his public speeches, 
“We must get rid of the United States.” 

Are we going to sit here and let them de- 
stroy the Government of the United States 
and subordinate us to the domination of 
foreign powers? 

This genocide law was probably written 
by Malik, the Russian delegate. He has 
more influence up there than Mr. Austin 
has. About all Mr. Austin does, it seems, 
is to get in the movies and on the radio. 

But behind the scene, the enemies of the 
United States wrote this genocide program. 
They would interfere in Alabama, Kansas, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Arkansas, New 
York, California, and every other State in 
this Union. 

This is the beginning of the battle. We 
are going to get out of this thing and get 
back to the Government of the United States, 
or our country is going down. We might 
as well understand that now. 

You take this war. Congress was not 
called on to vote on it, and probably would 
not be called on in case of war in Iran, 
I heard that argument awhile ago about the 
land-ownership proposition. Did you see 
where the Shah of Iran called his leaders 
in the other day and said he was going to 
sell his land to the little fellows who work 
it, and asivised them to do this same thing? 
He said it would be cheaper than having a 
revolution. You know the big oil interests 
want us to go into Iran. You mark what 
I tell you, that is the next place. There 
are some oil interests down there, and the 
UN seems to follow the pipelines. Iraq 
is another one; our boys may be fighting a 
“police action” there before long. 

Alger Hiss and his gang drew up the 
United Nations Charter at San Francisco. 
If any of you have any doubt about Alger 
Hiss’ relations with Russia get the records 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
and read them. 

Hiss and his crowd drew it up, and it 
subordinates the United States to the domi- 
nation of foreign influences. They can 
come in and wipe out our immigration 
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laws, and that is the next drive, don’t 
forget that, and flood this country with the 
riffraff of every other nation on earth. 

I am telling you, this is the most danger- 
ous thing that has ever been done to the 
American people. 

We went through a war between the 
States, but we were all fighting for the 
same form of government. As I said on 
the floor of the House the other day, when 
you see a question arise that affects the 
safety of this Nation, the men who fly to 
its defense are the sons and grandsons 
and collateral relatives of the old Federal 
and Confederate soldiers who fought the 
War Between the States. 

But here you have an alien element that 
is trying to destroy the sovereignty of the 
United States, as well as that of North 
Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, Kansas, Ohio, 
New Jersey, Virginia, New York, and every 
other State in the Union. 

Not only are they trying to destroy the 
sovereignty of the States, their rights to 
control their internal affairs; but they are 
trying to destroy the Government of the 
United States itself. You might as well get 
ready for it, the battle is now on. The 
sooner we withdraw from that monstrosity 
the better off we are going to be. 

When General Patton was persecuted be- 
cause he had shown himself to be the great- 
est general we had produced since the War 
Between the States, when that communistic 
influence was persecuting General Patton, 
I took his part on the floor of the House. 
After we got him back in action, and he 
had taken his Third Army and fought his 
way up to Berlin, he was ordered to move 
south and turn the victory over to Com- 
munist Russia. 

We have just been through the most use- 
less war in history. Our boys won the fight, 
but Russia got the proceeds of the victory. 
Our boys won the victory in the field, on the 
sea, and in the air, and then the same crowd 
of wild-eyed internationalists that now seem 
to have control turned the victory over to 
Russia, the worst enemy civilization ever 
knew. 

General Patton came to see me, and said 
he wanted to thank me for defending him 
as he expressed it, “When I was on the battle 
front and could not defend myself.” 

I said, “Why General, you do not owe me 
anything compared to what we owed you.” 
I told him he was the greatest general this 
country has produced since the War Be- 
tween the States. 

He said, “I want to ask you one question: 
What do you think of this United Nations?” 
I said, “General, don’t you forget that Towers 
of Babel have been collapsing in confusion 
by the tongues ever since the days of Gene- 
sis. This will not be an exception.” 

He said, “I want to remember that if I 
don’t remember another thing you have 
said.” 

I see somebody in yesterday's Recorp re- 
ferred to the United Nations as a “totem 
pole” that some of the benighted people of 
the world worship and expect to get direc- 
tions from. 

We don’t expect to get any blessings from 
it. We have already heard its voice, and 
our boys are dying in Korea as «& result. 

The quicker we get out of it, the longer 
America is going to survive. If we let them 
dominate this country, that freedom, that 
independence, that liberty, even that gov- 
ernment, even those State governments our 
forebears built will disappear. 

Mr. RicHarps (presiding). You have 1 
minute. 

Mr. RANKIN. If there are any questions I 
shall be glad to answer them. 

I did not want to come in here and take 
your time this morning without answering 
any questions you desire to ask. 

Mr. Ricwarps (presiding). We wanted you 
to come. 


Mr. RANKIN, This battle is going on. We 
are in more danger at home today than we 
have ever been before. Do not forget that 
the Reds have their agents permeating this 
Government. They are in Key positions. I 
will call the names of some of them on the 
floor of the House. They are out to under- 
mine and destroy everything for which our 
people have fought for the last 200 years. 

God being my helper, I will never quit this 
fight until we yet rid of that so-called United 
Nations, that supergovernment that, as I 
said, is swarming this country with spies 
and trying to undermine and destroy this 
Government, as well as every State govern- 
ment, and to subordinate our people to the 
domination of foreign elements who have 
proved incapable of governing themselves. 

God save America! 

The resolution referred to follows: 

“House Joint Resolution 125 
“Joint resolution terminating United States 
participation in the activities of the United 

Nations 

“Resolved, etc., That (1) membership of 
the United States in the United Nations 
shall be held and considered to be termi- 
nated, (2) mo person may represent the 
United States on or in any of the organs, 
agencies, or activities of the United Nations, 
and (3) no funds appropriated by any law 
of the United States may be used to share 
in the expenses of, or otherwise to support, 
the United Nations or any of its organs, 
agencies, or activities. 

“Sec. 2. The following provisions of law 
are hereby repealed: (1) The United Nations 
Participation Act of 1945 (Public Law 264, 
79th Cong.), and (2) all other laws or parts 
thereof to the extent that they are incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this joint reso- 
lution. 

“Sec. 3. This joint resolution shall take 
effect on the day after the date of its enact- 
ment.” 


Slaves of the Military 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, disregarding the lessons of his- 
tory which teach us that war is destruc- 
tive and ruinous, General Marshall and 
Anna Rosenberg, willing tools of those 
financially powerful and politically am- 
bitious interests which got us into World 
War I and World War II, now would rob 
the cradle and cheat the grave by forcing 
every physically and mentally fit Amer- 
ican young man, as he reaches the age of 
18, to become subject to, and the slave 
of, a military machine for some 7 years. 

The foregoing are harsh words, but 
they are justified by the present program 
of Mr. Truman, his British-loving, Com- 
munist-serving State Department, the 
internationalists, and one-worlders. 

Without in any way questioning the 
sincerity or the loyalty of those who are 
back of the present program of aid to all 
the world, of involving us in an all-out 
war in Asia and in Europe, it may truth- 
fully be said that, if Stalin seeks the de- 
struction of our Republic, he could devise 
no better program than that formulated 
with the assistance of Alger Hiss, fol- 
lowed by Acheson and Mr. Truman—a 
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policy of spending us into brankruptcy, 
stripping us of our natural resources, 
and, finally, conscripting our youth. 
That program, through attrition and ex- 
haustion, will make this Nation as help- 
less as though it had been overrun by 
victorious armies, 

We know that every military leader 
who has conscripted all able civilians 
into the armed services has, when con- 
fronted in battle by freemen, in the end 
been defeated. 

The administration just a few days 
ago, through General Marshall, who in- 
sisted that he did not know where he 
was when the Japs descended on Pear] 
Harbor, and Anna Rosenberg, born in 
Hungary and now attempting to foist 
the Old World military despotism upon 
this country, announced its program for 
the future of young Americans. 

Marshall and Rosenberg demand that 
the Congress conscript all young men, 
as they reach the age of 18, for 27 
months’ service with the Armed Forces, 
They further propose, following that 
service—and do not forget, once in- 
ducted for 27 months, the Congress 
might lengthen that service for another 
indefinite period, as it has in the past— 
to keep the young men in the service for 
an additional 5 years. 

Their proposal js that, after the 27 
months’ service, these young men are to 
be assigned to fully organized drilling 
units, subject to combat duty when called 
by their Government. After the active 
combat service has expired, these young 
men would be subject to the orders of 
those at the head of the war machine. 
They might be ordered to drill part or all 
of the time. They might be required to 
attend the colleges and universities, 
study the courses designated by the 
military. 

Think of it—7 years and 3 months 
taken out of the life of every young man 
physically and mentally fit—devoted to 
the service, not of his country, but to 
the service of any one of the 12 Atlantic 
Pact nations. 

Is this a nation of free people? Are 
we to have a military dictator? Are our 
citizens compelled, as are the Russians, 
ac were those under Hitler, Mussolini, to 
serve in the armed services at the will 
of some military man? 

This administration now proposes to 
send 40 divisions—80,000 men—to Eu- 
rope, to be followed shortly by an army 
of 200,000. Unless all signs fail, if the 
one-worlders and the Trumanites are 
permitted to have their way, this war— 
the end of which no one can see—may 
call for twelve, as did the last war—or 
perhaps fifteen—million men in Europe. 

Is this war being staged so that Tru- 
man, the New Dealers, the one-worlders, 
the internationalists, can control our 
people for the next and succeeding gen- 
erations? If that is not the purpose, 
will someone tell us the real purpose? 

Do not answer that the purpose is to 
containcommunism, That just does not 
go down, for the present and the pre- 
ro administrations have harbored 

and encouraged Communists right here 
in Washington and in China. 

Do not answer that it is to carry the 
four freedoms throughout the world, 
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for the recent railroad strike, the cur- 
rent proposed tax bill and price-control 
with its regimentation, conscription for 
wars on foreign soil, teach us that we are 
losing our freedom here at home. 

And do not suggest that all war will 
be ended by fighting another one. 

The need of this country is for a Con- 
gress and a President who will think of 
the Republic, its people, its future; make 
us strong here at home. 


Italian-American World War Veterans of 
the United States, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the 1951 revised consti- 
tution and bylaws of the Italian-Ameri- 
can World War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc. This organization is a pa- 
triotic American war veterans’ organ- 
ization, nonprofit and nonpolitical. It 
has advocated a policy against all Com- 
munist, Pascist, subversive, totalitarian, 
and un-American groups and philoso- 
phies. It has been recognized under the 
laws of various State legislatures; 
namely, New York, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, and is incorporated under 
eight different States; namely, Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey, California, Pennsylvania, Ohio, arid 
Rhode Island. It has established local 
organizations from one end of the coun- 
try to the other and has been most active 
in aiding and assisting veterans not only 
of Italian-American extraction but all 
veterans of all wars, their families and 
dependents. I for one am proud of the 
accomplishments of the Italian-Ameri- 
can World War veterans, and I notice 
that year after year their numbers con- 
tinue to increase due to the outstanding 
contribution that they are making in 
local and national affairs. 

NATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
ITALIAN-AMERICAN WORLD WAR 
VETERANS OF UNITED States, INC, 

Syracuse, N. Y., January 1, 1951, 


Subject: National constitution and bylaws. 
To: National, State, and local posts, depart- 
ments, officers, and members. 
Snort TITLE 
NATIONAL CONSTITUTION 
Article I. Name. 
Article II. Purpose. 
Article III. Membership. 
Article IV. General powers. 
Article V. Assets of existing organizations, 
Article VI. Nonpolitical. 
Article VII. Not to engage in business, 
Article VIII. State agents. 
Article IX. Badges, emblems, and insignia, 
Article X. Auxiliaries. 
Article XI. Amendments. 
NATIONAL BYLAWS 
Article I. Organization. 
Article II. Chapters. 


Article III. Suspension and revocation of 
charters. 


Article IV. Local posts. 

Article V. State Departments. 

Article VI. National convention. 

Article VII. National executive committee. 

Article VIII. National officers. 

Article IX. Finances. 

Article X. Life membership. 

Article XI. Discipline of posts and post 
members. 

Article XII. Field daisy. 

Article XIII. Politics. 

Article XIV. Amendments. 


NATIONAL ONSTITUTION 
PREAMBLE 


For God and Nation, and for our Common- 
wealth, the former members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, having aided 
in maintaining the honor, integrity, and 
supremacy of our country, holding in re- 
membrance the sacrifices in common made 
and drawn together by strong bonds of re- 
spect and mutual suffering, solemnly and 
firmly associate ourselves together in creating 
the Italian-American World War Veterans of 
the United States, Inc., the principles and 
purposes of which shall be allegiance to the 
United States of America and fidelity to its 
constitution and laws. To hold aloft the 
torch of true patriotism; to strive for a bet- 
ter understanding between nations, that 
peace and good will may prevail; to cherish 
and preserve the memories of our military 
and naval associations; and to aid and as- 
sist veterans, their widows, and orphans. 


Article I. Name 


The name of this organization shall be 
Italian-American World War Veterans of 
the United States, Inc. 

Article II, Purpose 

The objects and purposes of the corpora- 
tion shall be— 

(a) To aid and assist veterans and their 
families; 

(b) To assist public and private agencies 
and institutions endeavoring to promote the 
public welfare; 

(c) To foster, encourage, and promote so- 
cial, civic, historical, athletic, patriotic, mu- 
sical, and scientific activities and affairs; 

(ad) To uphold and maintain the honor 
and integrity of the United States and to pre- 
serve and defend the United States from all 
her enemies; 

(e) To uphold and maintain true al- 
legiance to the Government of the United 
States and fidelity to the Constitution; 

(f) To promote patriotism, advance the 
civic welfare, encourage benevolence, stim- 
ulate charity, champion the cause of educa- 
tion, and inspire friendship; 

(g) To stimulate a feeling of mutual de- 
votion, helpfulness, and comradeship among 
all veterans and their dependents, widows, 
and orphans; and 

(h) To encourage and develop in all peo- 
ple a spirit of good will, fellowship, and un- 
derstanding, as a guard against future wars 
and chaos. 


Article 111, Membership 


Section 1. Any person who believes in the 
principles enunciated in the preamble to this 
constitution, and who is an American citizen, 
who was regularly enlisted, inducted, or com- 
missioned, and who was accepted for, or was 
on active duty in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, or Air Force of the United 
States, in any war, campaign, or expedition 
recognized by the Congress, shall be eligible 
for membership in the Italian-American 
World War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc.: Provided, however, That no person the 
service of whom with the Armed Forces has 
terminated shall be eligible for membership 
unless such termination was honorable dis- 
charge or honorable separation: And pro- 
vided further, That said service as a reg- 
ularly enlisted, drafted, or inducted, or com- 
missioned was accepted for and assigned dur- 
ing the period between April 6, 1917, and No- 


vember 11, 1918, or between December 7, 
1941, and September 2, 1945, all dates inclu- 
sive; and during any period in furtherance 
of any legal mandate of the United Nations. 
(This includes veterans of Korean War.) 

Sec. 2. No person may be a member at any 
one time of more than one post. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be entitled to mem- 
bership who, being in such service during 
either of said period, refused on conscien- 
tious, political, or other grounds to subject 
himself to military discipline or unqualified 
service. 3 

Sec. 4. No person who has been expelled by 
@ post, shall be admitted to membership in 
another post, without the consent of the ex- 
pelling post, except that where such consent 
has been asked for and denied by such post, 
he may then appeal to the department execu- 
tive committee of the expelling post for per- 
mission to be admitted to membership in an- 
other post, and shall be ineligible for mem- 
bership -intil such permission is granted. 

Sec. 5. Any person who has been of serv- 
ice to this organization and has cooperated 
with it to help to further its high ideals, 
either through sacrifice or the rendition of 
material assistance, whether he be of Italian 
birth or extraction or not, may be elected 
to honorary membership, it being under- 
stood, however, that such membership shall 
give such person no voice in the affairs of 
the organization and such person shall not 
be liable for nor have to pay any dues. The 
honorary membership not to exceed one 
member per year in each post, State Depart- 
ment, and national department. All appli- 
cations for honorary membership shall be 
forwarded by the sponsoring post, State de- 
partment, or national department to the 
national executive committee for final 
approval. 

Sec. 6. There shall be no form or class of 
membership except as specified in the con- 
stitution. 

Src. 7. No person shall be permitted to 
hold more than one membership in this 
organization. 

Sec. 8. No member upon resigning his 
membership from any post shall be privi- 
leged to receive a remittance of any mem- 
bership dues theretofore paid. 

Sec. 9. No member may solicit funds or 
offer for sale any form or kind of merchan- 
dise as a veteran in the name of the organi- 
zation except with approval of the post of 
—- particular town in which he is operat- 

ng. 

Sec. 10. Transfers: A member of one post 
may secure a transfer of his membership to 
another post with the approval of the receiv- 
ing post, whereupon the national organi- 
zation shall notify all posts concerned. 

Sec.11. There shall be no transfer of 
dues, credit or voting strength to members 
of posts where members transfer from one 
post to another until the first of the next 
fiscal year. 

Article IV. General powers 

The corporation shall have perpetual suc- 
cession and power— 

(a) To sue and be sued; 

(b) To receive, hold, lease, own, use, im- 
prove, and dispose of such real and personal 

roperty as may he necessary for its cor- 
porate purposes; 

(c) To accept gifts, legacies, and devises 
which will further its corporate purposes; 

(d) To adopt and alter a corporate seal; 

(e) To adopt and alter a constitution and 
bylaws and regulations not inconsistent with 
the laws of the United States or any State; 

(f) To establish and maintain offices for 
the conduct of its business; 

(g) To establish, regulate, and discon- 
tinue subordinate State or Territorial or- 
ganizations and local chapters or posts; 

(h) To promote the formation of ladies’ 
auxiliaries to local chapter or post organi- 
zations existing within the jurisdiction of 
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the corporation, composed of mothers, wives, 
sisters, daughters, and nieces of veterans 
who are members of, or are eligible for mem- 
bership in, the corporation, or mothers, 
widows, wives, sisters, daughters, and nieces 
of deceased veterans who, if living, would 
be eligible for membership in the corpora- 
tion; 

(1) To publish a magazine or other pub- 
lication; 

(j) To adopt emblems and badges; 

(k) To charge and collect membership 
dues; and 

(1) To do any and all acts and things nec- 
essary and proper to carry into effect the 
objects and purposes of the corporations. 


Article V. Assets of existing organization 


The corporation may acquire any or all of 
the assets of the existing organization known 
as Italian-American World War Veterans of 
the United States, Inc., upon discharging or 
satisfactorily providing for the payment and 
discharge of all its liabilities. 

Article VI. Nonpolitical 

The corporation shall be nonpolitical and, 
as an organization shall not promote the 
candidacy of any person seeking public 
office. 

Article Vil. Not to engage in business 

The corporation shall have no power to 
issue capital stock or engage in business for 
pecuniary profit or gain. 

Article VIII, State agents 


As a condition precedent in the exercise 
of any power or privilege herein granted or 
conferred, the Italian-American World War 
Veterans of the United States, Inc., shall file 
in the office of the Secretary of State of each 
State the name and post-office address of an 
authorized agent in such State upon whom 
legal process or demands against the Italian- 
American World War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc., may be served. 


Article 1X. Badges, emblems, and insignia 


Exclusive right to name, corporate seal, 
emblems, and insignia. The corporation and 
its State and Territorial organizations and 
local chapters or posts shall have the sole 
and exclusive right to have and to use in 
carrying out its purposes the name of Italian- 
American World War Veterans of United 
States, Inc., and the sole and exclusive right 
to the use of its corporate seal, emblems, and 
badges as adopted by said corporation. 

Article X. Auziliaries 


Secrion 1. This organization recognizes a 
ladies’ auxiliary, a national order of wreck- 
ers, Sons of Italian-American World War 
Veterans of United States, Inc., and Junior 
Daughters and Sisters of the Italian-Amert- 
can World War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc., as auxiliary units of this organ- 
ization. 

Sec. 2. The auxiliary shall be governed 
in each department of the Italian-Ameri- 
can World War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., by such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the national executive com- 
mittee and thereafter approved by such 
Department of the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of United States, Inc. 

Sec. 3. Eligibility: This organization rec- 
ognizes an auxiliary organization to be com- 
posed of mothers, wives, sisters, daughters, 
and nieces (who are at least 16 years of 
age) of veterans eligible for membership in 
this organization, and any woman eligible 
to membership in this organization; and, 
in addition, mothers, wives, sisters, daugh- 
ters, and nieces who are at least 16 years 
of age of persons who were eligible and were 
killed in military or naval service of the 
United States in either World War I or World 
War II or were eligible for membership and 
have since died. 

Article XI. Amendments 


This constitution may be amended at any 
national convention by a vote of two-thirds 


of the total accredited delegates assembled, 
provided that the proposed amendment shall 
have been read to the convention at least 
one calendar day before they are voted 
thereon. 

NATIONAL BYLAWS 


Article I. Organization 


Section 1. The governing body of this or- 
ganization shall be the national convention, 
the national executive committee, the State 
departments, the posts, and such territorial 
organizations as may be approved. 

Sec. 2. Each such body shall keep records 
of its proceedings which shall be open for 
inspection to any recognized officer of the 
organization duly appointed by the national 
commander. 

Article HI. Charters 


Secrion 1. This organization may grant 
charters to State departments and local posts. 

Sec. 2. Any ten persons eligible for mem- 
bership in this organization, who desire to 
form a post, shall make application for a 
charter to the commander of the department 
of the State in which they reside, and if 
there be no State department, then to the 
national, using the regular form prescribed 
by the national executive committee. 

S8c. 3. When there is already one post in 
a city, a charter may be granted for an addi- 
tional post only upon the basis of an appli- 
cation for charter signed by at least 25 eligi- 
bles, except in cities of 100,000 population or 
less it is hereby provided that a charter may 
be granted on an application signed by not 
less than 25 eligibles. 

Sec, 4. No new post shall bear the name 
of a living person, nor shall an existing post 
change its name to that of a living person. 
No post shall adopt the name already adopted 
by any other post in good standing, nor shall 
an existing post change its name to that al- 
ready adopted by any other post in good 
standing. No post shall be named for a per- 
son who is not a veteran of either World 
War I or World War II. 

Sec. 5. When a charter has been issued 
and signed by the national commander, it 
shall not thereafter be changed or amended 
except in the case of change of name, change 
of location and/or the dropping of names 
therefrom of ineligibles, and/or consolida- 
tion of posts as prescribed by the bylaws. 

Sec. 6. All applications for post charters 
shall be accompanied by the current per 
capita tax for each signer of the application 
together with the officers’ bond premium. 

Sec. 7. The approval of the post charters 
shall be signified by countersignatures of the 
commander and the adjutant of the State 
departments to which the post is affiliated. 


Article III. Suspension and revocation of 
charters 

Section 1. Charters of local posts may be 
revoked or suspended by State executive 
committee with the approval of the national 
executive committee, or by the national exec- 
utive committee where there is no State 
department; and shall be revoked by the 
national executive committee when a post 
has had less than 10 paid members for a 
period of 18 months. 

Sec. 2. The national executive committee 
may, for cause, revoke the charter of any 
State department. The term “for cause,” as 
used herein, shall refer only to matters spe- 
cifically required or prohibited by the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the national or State 
department, or posts. 

Sec. 3. All charters revoked by the State 
department shall stand suspended pending 
action of the national executive committee. 

Sec. 4. When the charter of any post has 
been revoked all members of that post shall 
become members at large. 

Sec. 5. Upon revocation of a State depart- 
ment or local post all property, money, and 
effects of the State department or local post 
shall revert to the national organization to 


be held in trust for a period of 18 months; 
in the event the State department or post 
charter is not reissued within a period of 18 
months the said property shall become the 
absolute property of the national depart- 
ment. 

Sec. 6. In addition to any other grounds 
therefore, a member may be suspended and 
tried and the charter of a post or State de- 
partment may be suspended and revoked, 
should such member, post, or department 
resort to a civil court action against a post, 
department, or the national organization, or 
the officers thereof, as such, before exhaust- 
ing all remedies available within the organ- 
ization. 

Sec. 7. While under suspension, no meet- 
ings shall be held in the name of the post 
or organization except for the sole purpose 
of the discussion of cause, effect, or removal 
of penclty. No funds of the post shall be 
expended or obligation incurred, except for 
the purpose of reinstatement from suspen- 
sion during and while the order or suspen- 
sion is ia force and effect. 

Sec. 8. Any post failing to meet the obli- 
gations imposed upon it by the constitution 
and bylaws, or ceasing to function for 6 
months as an Italian-American World War 
Veterans of United States, Inc., post, or vol- 
untarily ceasing to function as a post, or 
merging with one or more other posts, or 
refusing to pay the department and national 
per capita dues, or under such other condi- 
tions as might make such action necessary, 
shall upon order of the department executive 
committee, surrender its charter for can- 
cellation. Upon failure to surrender such 
charter, immediate steps may be taken for 
its revocation, suspension, or cancellation. 

Article IV. Local posts 

Secrion 1. Each local post may adopt its 
own constitution, bylaws and regulations 
and levy its own membership fees, provided 
that src constitution, bylaws and regula- 
tions, do not conflict with those of this or- 
ganization, or with those of the State de- 
partment with which the post is affiliated. 

Sec, 2. Each local post shall elect a com- 
mander, a senior vice commander, vice com- 
mander and quartermaster, and may elect or 
appoint such other officers as may be neces- 
sary to operate the post. 

Sec. 3. Each local post shall keep com- 
plete and accurate records of minutes of 
meetings and financial records of all monies 
received, expended, and remitted; all money 
must bo deposited in the name of the said 
post; and shall have an accounting made of 
the same once each quarter, a report of which 
shall be submitted to the State and national 
organization. 

Sec. 4. Provision shall be made by each 
State department and local post for the 
expenditure of funds by it only on the basis 
of checks or vouchers signed by at least two 
officers thereof. 

Sec. 5. Seniority: The department com- 
mander shall assign the numbers issued to 
posts under his jurisdiction and such num- 
bers shall be issued according to the date of 
the charter under which they are acting, 
provided that in the case of new posts, the 
number shall be assigned as of rate of mus- 
ter. When a post charter is canceled, the 
post number shall be held vacant for 1 year, 
but at the expiration of 1 year may be re- 
issued to a new post authorized within that 
department. Numbers shall be issued only 
to posts for which charters have been au- 
thorized by the national commander. 

Sec. 6. Revival of charter: A defunct post 
may be revived with its original name and 
number, provided these have not been re- 
assigned. If such revival is desired, an ap- 
plication shall be submitted as provided for 
in the formation of a new post and a charter 
issued as though the post were a new post. 

Sec. 7. Meetings, stated: The stated meet- 
ings of each post shal! be held at least 
monthly. 
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Sec. 8. Meetings, special: The post com- 
mander may call a special meeting whenever, 
in his opinion, the same may be necessary 
for the welfare of the post. The post com- 
mander shall call a special meeting upon 
request, in writing, signed by seven mem- 
bers in good standing. The post adjutant 
shall notify all members in writing of the 
time and place of any special meeting and 
of the business to be transacted, such notice 
to be delivered to each member at least 48 
hours in advance of the time set for the 
meeting. No business shall be transacted at 
any special meeting except that for which 
the meeting was called. 

Sec. 9. Quorum: The post bylaws may 
specify the minimum number of members 
required to constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business in no case to be less 
than six members in good standing. 

Sec. 10. Change of name: Any post may 
change its name by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at a regular or special meet- 
ing called for the purpose, of which meeting 
and proposed action at last 30 days’ notice 
in writing has been given to all its members, 
and provided that such change shall be ap- 
proved by the department executive com- 
mittee and the national commander. 

When permission for change of name has 
been granted by the national commander 
such post shall be issued a new charter at the 
expense of the post. 

Sec. 11. Installation of officers: Post offi- 
cers shall be installed into their respective 
offices at a regular or special meeting during 
the period of September 1 and November 1, 
and such installation may be conducted 
publicly at an open meeting to be held for 
that purpose. 

The installation shall be conducted by the 
department commander or by a member in 
his stead who holds or held a rank at least 
as high as that of post commander. 


Article V. State departments 


Secrion 1. Formation: Whenever two or 
more posts have been organized in any State 
or Territory or foreign possession or country, 
a department may be organized in said State, 
Territory, or foreign possession, or country. 

Sec. 2. Authorized body: The State de- 
partments shall be the authorized governing 
bodies of the posts and territorial organiza- 
tions operating within the boundary lines 
in their respective States, and shall be com- 
posed of representatives of said posts and 
territorial organizations. 

Src. 3. Legislative powers: The legislative 
powers granted to a State department shall 
be vested in the State convention and shall 
be composed of the department officers and 
the accredited delegates representing the 
several posts and territorial organizations 
of the department. 

Sec. 4. Administrative powers: The ad- 
ministrative affairs of the State department 
shall be vested in a department executive 
committee to be composed of representa- 
tives of the several posts or territorial organi- 
gations of the department, the department 
commander, the department senior vice com- 
mander, and such other department officers 
as the department constitution may provide. 

Sec. 5. Officers: The State department 
shall elect a commander, a senior vice com- 
mander, a quartermaster, and shall elect or 
appoint such other department Officers as 
may be provided by its constitution and 
bylaws. 

Sec. 6. Constitution: Each State depart- 
ment shall adopt its own constitution, by- 
laws, and regulations and provide its own 
membership fees, provided that the provi- 
sions of such constitution, bylaws, and regu- 
lations do not conflict with those of the 
national organization, 

Src. 7. Organization: Each State depart- 
ment may establish such territorial organ- 
izations within its own State as it may deem 
necessary. 


Sec. 8. Eligibility to office: Any person 
holding membership in this organization, 
whose current per capita tax has been duly 
received by the State and national organiza- 
tion, shall be eligible to any office in that 
department: Provided, That no member 
shall hold two elective department offices at 
the time or any post shall have more than 
two members elected to a department office. 
No person who being a paid employee of any 
other veterans’ organization shall be eligible 
to hold an elective or appointive offce in 
this organization or any unit thereof. 

Sec. 9. Election of officers: The comsmand- 
er, senior vice commander, junior vice com- 
mander, quartermaster, judge advocate, offi- 
cer of the day, and such other officers as may 
be prescribed by the department constitu- 
tion and bylaws shall be elected by ballot or 
roll call at the annual meeting of the de- 
partment convention in each year. A ma- 
jority of all votes cast shall be necessary for 
a declaration of election. 

Sec. 10. Term of office: Officers thus elected 
shall be installed before the adjournment of 
the convention at which they are elected 
and immediately enter upon their duties, 
and shall hold office until their successors 
are duly installed. A department officer ap- 
pointed and installed in office shall continue 
to hold office during the pleasure of the ap- 
pointive power unless otherwise provided. 
A department officer, elected or appointed, 
shall retain such office only while he re- 
mains a member in good standing in a post 
in the department of which he is an officer. 

Sec. 11. Bylaws: A department convention 
may adopt bylaws for the government of the 
department, not conflicting with the consti- 
tution, bylaws, or orders of the national or- 
ganization, and may provide for the altera- 
tion or amendment thereof. 

Sec. 12. Revocation of charters: The na- 
tional convention at its annual session or the 
national commander, with the consent of the 
national executive committee, may at any 
time revoke the charter of a department 
which for three-fourths of a year has failed 
to forward its reports, dues, or moneys prop- 
erly payable to the national headquarters. 

Sec. 13. Suspension of charter: The na- 
tional commander may suspend the charter 
of a department for a period of 60 days for 
violation of the laws or usages of the organi- 
zation or refusal to comply with lawful orders 
of the national convention or national execu- 
tive committee, and if no appeal is taken 
within the period of 60 days, the charter of 
the department may be canceled: Provided, 
however, That before the charter is cancelled, 
the department commander in question shall 
be duly notified of the charges against it and 
upon request shall have a suitable opportu- 
nity to appear before the national executive 
committee to show cause, if it may have any, 
why its charter should not be canceled. 

Sec. 14. Arrearage: Any department in ar- 
rears for returns, reports, per capita tax pay- 
ments or other financial obligations, shall be 
deprived of all representation in the national 
convention until the same are paid to the 
proper authority. 


Article VI. National convention 


Section 1. Supreme body: The legislative 
power of the Italian-American World War 
Veterans of United States, Inc., shall be its 
annual national convention to be held with- 
in the last week of August ending the first 
Monday in September at a place to be deter- 
mined by a majority vote of the voting dele- 
gates in attendance at each preceding con- 
vention: Provided, however, That if any con- 
vention fails to designate time and place of 
the succeeding convention, the national exec- 
utive committee shall do so, making an- 
nouncement thereof 60 days prior to the con- 
vention date, 

Sec. 2. Delegates: At each national con- 
vention, each State department shall be en- 
titled to two delegates and two alternates. 
One delegate shall be the department com- 
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mander in office at the time of the national 
convention and the other shall be his im- 
mediate predecessor in office. 

Each post shall be entitled to three dele- 
gates and three alternates for its charter. 
One delegate of which will be the post com- 
mander or next officer and for whom per 
capita tax has been paid to the national de- 
partment and for whom the State capita tax 
has been received by the department quar- 
termaster prior to the opening of the said 
national convention: Provided, however, That 
any such recognition shall not be extended to 
designated delegates of any post which is in- 
debted to the national organization in the 
sum of more than $10; to the State depart- 
ment in the sum of more than $10. 

All duly elected national officers by virtue 
of their office shall be delegates to the na- 
tional convention. In addition to all post 
delegates, all elected national officers, past 
national commanders, and two national ex- 
ecutive committeemen from each State, and 
all appointed national officers, in accordance 
with article VIII, section 3, are entitled to 
vote at the annual national convention: 
Provided, however, They have qualified with 
respect to the payment of national and State 
per capita tax and the convention fee. 

Src. 3. Voting: Each delegate shall be en- 
titled to one vote. There shall be no form of 
unit rule or voting by proxy. 

Sec. 4. Convention rules: The rules of the 
national convention shall be prescribed by 
the national executive committee, subject to 
amendment and approval by the national 
convention. All matters of parliamentary 
procedure not otherwise specifically covered 
by such rules or by these bylaws shall be gov- 
erned by Demetere’s Manual of Parliamentary 
Procedure. Copies of convention rules shall 
be prepared and distributed by the adjutant 
to the delegates upon their adoption. 

Sec. 5. Credentials: The form of the con- 
vention credentials shall be designated by 
the national executive committee. The na- 
tional commander shall appoint a credential 
committee composed of one member from 
each State, and shall, in accordance with the 
provisions of these bylaws and the conven- 
tion rules determine the eligibility of all 
persons seated and voting in the national 
convention, and shall specifically notify the 
convention and the delegates as to the num. 
ber of votes each delegation shall be entitled. 


Article VII. National executive committee 


SEcTION 1. Administrative power and com- 
position: Between national conventions, the 
administrative power shall be vested in the 
national executive committee which shall 
be composed of the national commander, na- 
tional senior vice commander, five junior 
vice commanders, national quartermaster, 
Judge advocate, national chaplain in office, 
national rehabilitation officer, two national 
executive committeemen from each depart- 
ment, and retiring national commander. 
National commander shall be presiding 
officer. 

Sec. 2. Term of executive committeemen: 
The term of such national executive com- 
mitteemen and alternates shall be 1 year. 

Sec. 3. Meetings: The national executive 
committee shall hold its stated meetings as 
follows: One within 24 hours preceding the 
convention of and one within 24 hours fol- 
lowing adjournment of the national conven- 
tion. 

Sec. 4. Special meetings: Whenever any 
seven members of the national executive 
committee deem it necessary they may re- 
quest in writing, that a special meeting of 
the executive committee be held, and upon 
receipt of such request the national com- 
mander shall call a special meeting setting 
forth the time, place, and reasons for such. 

During the period of the convention when- 
ever the national commander deems it neces- 
sary, he may call a special meeting of the 
executive committee. 
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Sec. 5. Communications; The regular bus!- 
ness of the organization requiring the con- 
sideration of the national executive com- 
mittee between stated meetings shall be 
transacted through the office of the national 
commander by means of correspondence or 
referendum (mail or telegraph ballots). 

Sec. 6. Quorum: A quorum shall exist in 
the national executive committee when 
seven members are present and seated. 

Sec. 7. Powers: All legislative, adminis- 
trative and executive matters not otherwise 
specifically covered by the provisions of the 
constitution, bylaws and regulations of this 
organization, or by any enactment of the 
national convention shall be determined by 
the rational executive committee. 


Article VIII. National officers 


Secrion 1. Election of officers: The na- 
tional convention shall elect a national 
commander, senior vice commander, five 
junior vice commanders, judge advocate, 
chaplain, quartermaster, rehabilitation offi- 
cer, Officer of the day, and two members at 
large for the national executive committee 
from each State. No person shall succeed 
himself as national commander. 

Sec. 2. Vice commanders: No more than 
one vice commander shall be chosen from 
any State, and no more than one national 
executive committeeman shall be chosen 
from any one post. 

Sec. 3. Appointed officers: By and with the 
consent of the national executive committee 
the national commander shall appoint a 
national adjutant, national legislative chair- 
man, national sergeant-at-arms, national 
historian, Americanization officer, chief of 
staff, chief inspector, service officer, two 
aides-de-camp, and one deputy chief of staff 
from each State. 

Sec. 4. Eligibility to office: All active mem- 
bers in good standing shall be eligible to 
any office: Provided, That no member shall 
hold two elective national offices at the same 
time or an elective national office and an 
appointed elective office. 

Sec. 5. Past national commanders: All 
past national commanders, while in good 
standing in their respective posts, shall be 
members for life of the national executive 
committee, and shall also be life delegates 
to all national conventions of the Italian- 
American World War Veterans of United 
States, Inc., with vote, to be exercised by 
them with their respective departments. 

Sec. 6. Presiding officer: The national com- 
mander shall be the presiding officer of the 
national convention and of the national ex- 
ecutive committee meetings. He shall ap- 
point such committees as may be provided 
for by these bylaws, and such committees as 
may be authorized by the convention or by 
the executive committee. 


Duties of Officers 


Src. 7. National commander: The national 
commander shall be the executive head of 
the Italian-American World War Veterans of 
the United States, Inc., with full power to 
enforce the provisions of the national con- 
stitution, national bylaws, and the will of 
the national convention. He shal) be the 
chairman of the national convention and 
the national executive committee; sign all 
vouchers properly drawn on the quarter- 
master; make all appointments as prescribed 
by these bylaws, and may remove these offi- 
cers at his pleasure. He shall perform such 
other duties as are usually incident to the 
office. 

Sec. 8. Vice commanders: In case of the 
removal of the national commander from 
Office, or of his death, resignation, or in- 
ability to discharge the duties of his office, 
the came shall devolve upon the senior vice 
commander; and in the case of the removal, 
death, resignation, or inability of both the 
commander and senior vice commander, the 
duties shall devolve wpon the office of the 
vice commander first elected. 


Sec. 9. Adjutant: The national adjutant 
shall keep correct records of the proceedings 
of the national convention and executive 
committee; he shall conduct its correspond- 
ence and issue the necessary orders under the 
direction of the national commander. He 
shall keep proper files of all correspondence 
and copies of the applications for member- 
ship in the Italian-American World War 
Veterans of the United States, Inc. He shall 
perform such other duties as are usually in- 
cident to the office. The national adjutant 
shall by and with the consent of the na- 
tional commander appoint such employees 
as may be deemed necessary to conduct the 
business affairs of his office, and shall by and 
with the consent of the national executive 
committee determine the salaries of such 
employees. 

Sec. 10. Quartermaster: The quartermaster 
shall take charge of the funds, securities, 
vouchers, and all other property of the 
Italian-American World War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc. He shall keep a true 
record and account of all moneys due and 
receivable from all sources. He shall pay all 
warrants drawn on the treasury when prop- 
erly countersigned by the national com- 
mander. He shall retain one copy of such 
vouchers for his own files and shall submit 
one copy to the national adjutant. 

He shall turn all bills over to the national 
commander for approval. No bills shall be 
paid by him until approved by the national 
commander or by the national executive 
committee. He shall keep a true record of 
all liabilities of the national department. 

He shall purchase all supplies or other 
property necessary to conduct the busine:s 
of the national department. When neces- 
sary to purchase such supplies, he shall fill 
out a requisition form provided by the 
national executive committee and submit 
same to the national commander for ap- 
proval; and no supplies or property shall be 
purchased until said requisition is approved 
by the national commander or the national 
executive committee. 

The quartermaster shall have charge of all 
supplies and furnish same t« all State de- 
partments anc all pests. He shall be treas- 
urer of all committees of the national exec- 
utive committee. He shall keep a systematic 
account between the national department 
and State departments and posts, debiting 
and crediting per capita tax, each item of 
supplies separate, so as to render a strict ac- 
count of the.cost of all revenue from all 
receipts and supplies. 

He shall issue to each State department 
and to each post and each national depart- 
ment officer, at the last of every quarter 
through the magazine or in pamphlet form 
as directed by the national executive com- 
mittee, his repert showing receipts and dis- 
bursements. Said report shall be mailed not 
later than the 10th day of the following 
month, and shall show the total receipts 
from each State department, each post, or 
other sources for the quarter. 

The quartermaster shall maintain a com- 
plete roll of our membership. He shall 
render an annual report in writing at the 
national convention. He shall compile a 
complete inventory of all property and report 
the same to the annual convention. The 
national quartermaster shall be bonded for 
$10,000 and the same shall be paid by the 
national department. The bond shall be 
kept by the national finance committee. 

Sec, 11. Judge advocate: The national 
judge advocate shall be the legal adviser 
of this organization. He shall, upon the re- 
quest of the national commander and the 
national executive committee or the national 
convention, render his opinion upon all ex- 
isting and proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution and bylaws of this organization, 
or any unit thereof, upon all questions of 
parliamentary procedure and upon all — 
tions arising out of the national 
tion, interpost, and interdepartment disputes, 
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Upon receiving the opinion of the judge 
advocate upon any such questions, the na- 
tional commander shall render a decision 
which shall be subject to appeal to the na- 
tional executive committee and to the 
national convention, provided that notice of 
intention of appeal is given within 30 days 
after the decision of the national com- 
mander is made known. 

In all such cases the decision of the na- 
tional convention shall be final. He shall 
perform such duties as are incident to his 
office. 

Sec. 12. Historian: The national historian 
shall be the publicity officer of the national 
department and shall be required to furnish 
publicity matters to the newspapers and only 
with the approval of the national com- 
mander. 

Sec. 13. Patriotic and Americanization of- 
ficer: The national patriotic and American- 
ization officer shall perform such duties as 
his office may require or the national com- 
mander may direct. 

Sec. 14. Chaplain: The national chaplain 
shall perform such duties in connection with 
his office as the commander or the national 
convention may 

Sec. 15. Officer of the day and sergeant 
at arms: The duties of the officer of the day 
and sergeant at arms shall be as prescribed 
and pertaining to his office. 

Sec. 16. Chief of staff: The chief of staff 
shall have full charge under the national 
commander of the work of organizing new 


posts. 

Sec. 17. Chief inspector: The chief in- 
spector shall perform such duties as are 
required of him and incident to his office, 

Sec. 18. Legislative chairman: The na- 
tional legislative chairman, subject to the 
instructions of the national commander, 
national executive committee, or the national 
convention, shall direct and supervise all 
Federal legislative activities of this organiza- 
tion. 

No Federal legislation shall be sponsored 
or endorsed by him, or by any national 
officer, or any member or officer of any sub- 
ordinate unit, unless it has been approved 
by a national convention or by the national 
executive committee. 

The national legislative chairman shall by 
and with the consent of the national com- 
mander appoint such employees as he may 
deem necessary to the conduct of the affairs 
of his office, and shall by and with the con- 
sent of the national executive committee 
determine the salaries of said employees. 

Sec. 19. Rehabilitation officer: The reha- 
bilitation officer shall concern himself with 
the rehabilitation program and hospital work 
of veterans confined in hospitals, and such 
other duties as are incidental to his office. 
The national rehabilitation officer shall by 
and with the consent of the national execu- 
tive committee determine the salaries of the 
national rehabilitation officers and other 
employees of his department. 

All national rehabilitation officers in the 
several national districts and States shall 
render a detailed monthly report of the 
work done by them to the national rehabili- 
tation officer, and he shall, in turn, within 
10 days from receipt of said report, transmit 
a consolidated report to the national depart- 
ment. 


Article IX. Finances 


Secrion 1. Finances: The revenue of this 
organization shall be derived from the per 
capita tax, contributions, and such other 
sources as May be approved by the national 
executive committee. 

Src. 2. Per capita tex: The amount of the 
national per capita tax shall be 75 cents for 
the fiscal year 1940-41, and thereafter shall 
be determined by the national convention 
and shall remain in effect until changed by 
the subsequent national convention. 

Sec. 3. The national and State per capita 
tax shall be collected from the member by 
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each post and transmitted directly to the 
national organization together with the 
national and State record and subscription. 

Sec. 4. Annual dues shall be payable Oc- 
tober 1 of each year. 

Sec. 5. All revenues and expenditures of 
this organization shall be under the direct 
supervision of a national executive com- 
mittee. 

Src. 6. Budget: The national department 
shall operate under a budget which shall be 
set up by the national executive committee 
within 30 days after the national convention. 

Sec. 7. Not more than 90 percent of the 
estimated income for the official year shall 
be budgeted. The remainder shall be set 
aside as a restricted reserve which shall not 
be expended except upon unanimous ap- 
proval of the executive committee and two- 
thirds of the members present and voting. 

Sec. 8. Depository: The national executive 
committee shall designate the national de- 
pository or depositories for all revenue of 
this organization, which shall be located in 
the same city as national quartermaster. 

Sec. 9. Deposits: All funds received in the 
name of this organization by any officer or 
committee thereof shall be deposited forth- 
with in such depositories as may be desig- 
nated by the national executive committee, 
where such funds shall be and remain the 
property of this organization until such time 
as they are properly expended or remitted in 
accordance with the regulations of the na- 
tional executive committee; provided, how- 
ever, that in case of any extraordinary fund- 
raising enterprise entered into the commit- 
tee in charge of such activities may, with the 
approval of the national executive committee, 
receive and expend from those receipts such 
amounts as may be necessary in the trans- 
action of the particular business in which 
the committee is engaged. All such commit- 
tees shall make a complete account of all 
receipts and expenditures which shall be sub. 
mitted to the national executive committee 
for audit and approval. 

Sec. 10. Bonds: All persons having custody 
of the funds of this organization shall give 
adequate surety bond of not less than $1,000 
with the governing body under which they 
are functioning. Such bond shall be ob- 
tained by the national organization and the 
sum of $5 shall be charged against the posts 
or State departments whose officers are thus 
bonded. Each post shall have at least one 
bonded officer. Each State department shall 
hcve at least one bonded officer. 

Sec. 11. Notification: Upon designating the 
Officer to be so bonded each unit of the or- 
ganization shall send notice giving name and 
address of such officer to the national or- 
ganization, together with the required sum 
of $5 as prescribed. 

Sec. 12. Salaries: The salaries of the na- 
tional commander, the national adjutant, 
national legislative chairman, national re- 
habilitation officer, and all other national 
Officers not otherwise specifically provided 
for in these bylaws shall be determined by 
the national executive committee with the 
approval of the national executive commit- 
tee. It being further provided, however, that 
no one shall receive a salary greater than that 
paid the national commander. 


Article X. Life membership 


SECTION 1. Eligibility: Any person eligible 
to membership may become a life member, 
Those eligible, who were born before January 
7, 1902, or who served in World War I, may 
become life members upon the payment of 
$50 to the life-memhership fund through 
national headquarters. Those eligible who 
were born on or after January 1, 1902, may 
become life members upon payment of $100 
to the life-membership fund through na- 
tional headquarters. , 

Sec. 2. Benefits: A life member shall have 
all the benefits and privileges of post, State, 
and National membership as long as he may 
live, without the further payment of any 


tax, fee, dues, or assessments whatsoever, 
subject, however, to the provisions of article 
X of the national bylaws. 

Life membership may be secured on a 
monthly installment plan and under the 
following conditions: (a) If the total life- 
membership costs to be paid in monthly in- 
stallments, the buyer shall have two fiscal 
years after making the first payment in 
which to complete payments; (b) if monthly 
installment payments extend beyond such 
time, such installments shall be used, first, 
to pay current membership dues (as herein- 
after provided) for each fiscal year during 
the term of installment payments, and the 
balance applied to the cost of life member- 
ship. Life membership when paid in 
monthly payments will cost $50 or $100, 
plus $5 for each full fiscal year immediately 
fol'»wing the date of payment of the first 
installment. 

Money paid for life membership in full 
or in installments shall not be refunded 
under any circumstances to any member, his 
heirs, or estate. During the life of a fully 
paid life member, the life-membership fund 
shall pay current post dues not to exceed 
$2, and current State department dues not 
to exceed 50 cents in which the member 
is affiliated, and his current national dues. 

Sec. 4. Special fund: All life-membership 
funds received by national headquarters 
shall be deposited in a life-membership ac- 
count, the funds to be withdrawn only as 
required to pay annual National, State, and 
post dues during the life of each life mem- 
ber, or for investment purposes. 

Sec. 5. Life-membership card: A fully paid 
up life membership entitles the member to 
a life-membership certificate without cost, 
plus a lasting life card to carry in pass case 
or wallet. 


Article XI. Discipline of posts and post 
members 


SecTion 1. Post sole judge of membership: 
Each post of the Italian-American World War 
Veterans of United States, Inc., shall be the 
judge of its own membership, subject to the 
restrictions of the constitution and bylaws. 

Sec. 2. Charges: Charges may be preferred 
against any member or officer of this organi- 
zation when put in writing, signed by five 
members in good standing. Such charges 
shall be filed with the governing body, who 
shall prescribe the mode, time, and place of 
tr‘al for the accused, the penalties which 
may be imposed, and serve notice upon all 
parties concerned at least 10 days prior to 
date of hearing by registered mail. 

Members may be expelled or suspended 
from the Italian-American World War Vet- 
erans of United States, Inc., only upon a 
proper showing of a cause. 

Charges shall be based upon disloyalty, 
negiect of duty, dishonesty, and conduct un- 
becoming a member of the Italian-American 
World War Veterans of United States, Inc., 
and no member in good standing shall lose 
his membership until given a fair trial by the 
post or department in such manner and form 
as the department bylaws and department 
executive committee shall prescribe. 

Sec. 3. Appeal: Any member who has been 
suspended or expelled has the right to appeal 
to his department executive committee, or 
to the department convention, according to 
the provisions in the bylaws of such depart- 
ment, and he may appeal to the next superior 
governing bodies in the order of their rank, 

Sec. 4. Charge: Every charge must give 
the name and mailing address of each mem- 
ber therein accused and of the accusers, and 
shall set forth the charges with sufficient 
particularity so that the accused may ade- 
quately prepare a defense thereto. 

Sec. 5. Trial: At the written request of the 
accused or accusers, when charges are prop- 
erly filed with a State executive committee 
or the national executive committee, or when 
charges have been filed with the latter and 
referred hy it to a State executive commit- 
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tee, the national commander shall appoint 
a trial board of not less than 5 or more than 
20 members from the membership of the 
State executive committee, or of not less than 
5 or more than 7 members of the national 
executive committee, as the case may be, 
who shall try the charges in lieu of a trial 
before a full committee, and whose decision 
shall be final, subject only to the right of 
appeal. No member of such board or any 
trial or appeal body shall be an accuser or 
an accused. 

Sec. 6. Suspension from office: Any mem- 
ber or officer of this organization or any unit 
thereof, upon receiving notice that he is 
summoned for trial, by and with the ap- 
proval of the national commander shall be 
suspended from membership and from every 
appointive and elective office held by him un- 
til thereafter acquitted of the charges pre- 
ferred or until the charges are dismissed. 
Such charges shall be tried within 30 days 
after filing with a post, or within 60 days 
after filing with any higher governing body, 
or after any higher governing body assumes 
jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 7. Manner of appeal: Either the ac- 
cused or not less than a majority of the ac- 
cusers may take an appeal from a finding of 
guilt or innocence or from any order made 
to the next superior governing body, in the 
order of their rank, by a written notice of 
appeal filed with the adjutant of such body 
within 30 days after mailing of notice of 
such finding or order. Such notice of ap- 
peal shall also be mailed to the accused or 
all accusers, as the case may be, and shall 
set forth all reasons and arguments upon 
which the appellant relies. All such notices 
shall be sent by registered mail. No appeal 
shall be effective if notice is not given at the 
time and in the manner provided in this 
paragraph. 

Sec. 8. Retrial of charges: The governing 
body to which an appeal is taken shall not 
retry the case on its merits, but shall limit 
its determination as to whether the charges 
were substantial, and whether the accused 
had a fair trial. It may affirm, modify, or 
set aside any order made pursuant hereof, 
or affirm, modify, or set aside any penalty 
imposed, after trial, or order a retrial before 
the body to which the appeal is taken. 

If dissatisfied with the decision of an ap- 
peal to the next higher governing body, 
either the accused or a majority of the ac- 
cusers may appeal to the next higher gov- 
erning body, if any. The decision made by 
the national convention, which is the high- 
est governing body, as to an appeal to it, 
shall be final. 

If an appeal is taken to a national conven- 
tion, the national commander may appoint 
a committee to hear and consider the same 
and report its recommendations to the con- 
vention for ratification or other action. No- 
tice of appeal to a national convention must 
be served on the national adjutant within 30 
days after notice is mailed as to the action or 
decision which is the subject of appeal, but 
no such appeal shall be taken or entertained 
until the appellant has exhausted all other 
remedies as hereinbefore provided in these 
bylaws. 

Sec. 9. Penalties: The following penalties 
may be imposed upon a finding of guilt: 
Reprimand, suspension for a term of not 
more than 1 year, or expulsion. If addition, 
a recommendation may be made to the na- 
tional executive committee that the guilty 
member or officer be blacklisted; but only the 
national executive committee may order or 
approve the penalty of blacklisting, subject 
to an appeal to the next national convention 
to be held. 

Sec. 10. What constitutes sufficient cause: 
The refusal of any member, post officer, 
auxiliary, State department, or other sub- 
ordinate unit to fully accept, recognize, and 
abide by any order or finding made pursuant 
to these articles, after the same has become 
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final, shall be sufficient cause for the sus- 
pensior of the charter of any such unit, and 
for the revocation of such charter or char- 
ters, and for the discipline of each member or 
officer found guilty thereof. 

After a finding of guilt becomes final, the 
penalties imposed shall be self-executing: 
Provided, however, That the penalty of black- 
listing shali not be effective until approved 
by the national executive committee or by 
the next national convention upon timely 
appeal to it; and if such penalty is approved, 
no inadvertent acceptance of the member- 
ship of the accused shall be effective for any 
purpose nor may he ever again become a 
member of this organization or of any sub- 
ordinate unit or auxiliary thereof, until his 
application is approved by a national conven- 
tion, upon the recommendation of the na- 
tional executive committee. 


Article XII. Field daisy 


The field daisy shall be the official stand- 
ard flower of the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of United States, Inc., and its 
auxiliaries; and that the poem known as 
The Field Daisy be adopted to symbolize the 
memories of our departed comrades. The 
official Field Daisy Day shall be the first 
Saturday of the month of June. 


“THE FIELD DAISY 


“Because you nod and smile in 
Sun-drenched fields; 
Because you are the eye of day 
And known to all who live in these our 
States; 
Because, by just the shadow that you cast, 
You keep the sun away from small dew- 
drops; 
Because you're pure with stainless spotiess 
petals; 
Because you have a heart of crimson warm; 
To us, you symbolize the simplicity, devo- 
tion, and tenderness of 
The common things of life. 


“We take you as our flower; we look upon you 
with tears of pleasure; 
You are not denied the poorest of us, and 
yet you are sought by the richest. 
You speak with gentle whispers, to the fail- 
ing heart; 
Can you see us? Do you know our thoughts? 
As we place a floral tribute in our 
homes, are your eyes a-twinkle to 
make us gay? 


“Field Daisy, lovely simple flower, you are 
ours. 

No longer are you born to whither and die 
unnoticed; we mothers of fighting 
men have taken a sturdy, upright, 
friendly, hardy flower as our emblem. 

To watch you grow, to see you smile, will 
help me meet my God, 

Because He devised your pattern and your 
color and your life. 


“Field Daisy you are ours, in meadows and 
in fields. Each friendly 

Piower will remind us of one mother’s son, 
one splendid lad, 

One friendly smiling boy, who wants his 
home, his friends, 

His peaceful life, his laughter, and 

His Mother.” 


Our daisy is red bud, white petals, blu» 


label. 
@ Article XIII. Politics 


Section 1. This organization shall be non- 
political and nonsectarian, and the name of 
this organization or a name of any unit 
thereof shall not be used in representing the 
desires or wishes of its membership in any 
political, sectarian, or labor dispute, except 
as hereafter provided. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in the above provisions 
shall prohibit this organization or any unit 
thereof from participating in political issues 
which have a direct bearing upon the wel- 
fare of World War I, World War II, and Ko- 
rean campaign veterans, 


Article XIV. Amendments 

Section 1. These bylaws may be amended 
at any national convention by a vote of 
two-thirds of the total accredited delegates 
assembled: Provided, That the proposed 
amendment shall have been read to the na- 
tional convention at least one calendar day 
before they are voted thereon. 

Sec. 2. All matters of procedure not other- 
wise provided for in these bylaws or in rules 
of national convention shall be governed by 
Demeter’s Manual of Parliamentary Proce- 
dure. 

Sec. 3. A motion of interpretation shall be 
improper unless the matter sought to be in- 
terpreted is clearly ambiguous or uncertain 
of meaning. 

Sec. 4. The national commander, on rec- 
ommendation of a post or State department, 
may issue a certificate of merit for outstand- 
ing service to the Italian-American World 
War Veterans of United States, Inc. 

Compiled and revised by John F. Nave, 
sixteenth national commander, 1950-51. 


The 10 Major Gripes of Reservists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, most of us 
who have followed the work of the Re- 
serves know that there has been constant 
and increasing dissatisfaction with the 
way the military services have treated 
their reserves during the present emer- 
gency. I think we can sum it up with 
the statement that the Reserve programs 
as such have virtually been killed by the 
present policies. It will almost be im- 
possible to enlist an adequate number of 
Reserves when the present emergency 
has ended. The United States News and 
World Report, one of the most informa- 
tive and best written of the news maga- 
zines, has listed the 10 major gripes of 
Reserves. 

They are well stated, and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include them 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE 10 Mason Grirss oF RESERVISTS 
WHY CONGRESS WANTS TO CHANGE THE SYSTEM 

1. Advance notice of recall is too short— 
often a few days. 

2. Authorities “lose” deferment pleas, or 
ignore them until a man is in the service. 
Then it’s too late. 

3. Promises—about length of service and 
@ point system for release, for example—are 
abandoned almost as soon as announced. 

4. Men who acquired new skills or pro- 
fessions after War JI are recalled to unskilled 
military jobs they left 5 years ago and forgot. 

5. Reservists often are turned down for 
active duty after they have torn up their 
lives in order to report on time. 

6. Personnel records are out of date, thor- 
oughly snarled up. 

7. Men who want to be called cannot get 
called while others are taken against their 
will. Commands refuse to let their reserv- 
ists volunteer for duty elsewhere—they 
hoard “availables.” 

8. The Army discriminates against reserv- 
ists in promotions: 80 percent of Army offi- 
cers on duty are reservists; they get 20 per 
Soe LS Sete Pe nee ee ee 
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9. Unorganized reservists who never got 
drill pay are being taken before organized 
reservists who train every week. 

10. Veterans with many years’ service are 
returning to hazardous duty while non- 
veterans stay at home. 


Protective Underground Office Space for 
Government Employees Proposed in 
District of Columbia To Reduce Dis- 
persal Appropriations and Provide 
Emergency Bomb Shelters for District 
Without Extra Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp, as a matter of 
interest, the testimony of Mr. Morris 
Kanfer before the House Committee on 
Public Works on his proposal to build 
and lease to the Government an under- 
ground bombproof office building. 

The advantage of the proposal to me, 
as a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, is that this would 
appear to be one means of providing ade- 
quate bomb shelters for a substantial 
number of people without cost to the 
District of Columbia. 

Since Mr. Kanfer’s own description, as 
given to the committee, is clear and 
concise, I leave it to his words, except 
to add that he has assured me that na- 
tional and local civil-defense officials 
have expressed strong approbation of the 
idea. 


STaTEMENT BY Morris Kanrer, Woopwarp 
BuILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C., at Hearinc 
on DisPersat Bit, H. R. 1728, HELD BY THE 
House SUBCOMMITTEE ON PusBLIC Works, 
Fesruary 5, 1951, Hon. JaMEs W. TRIMBLE, 
CHAIRMAN 


The revised dispersal plan reducing the 
sites from 8 to 6 resulted in a reduction of 
$45,000,000 in the appropriation requested. 
It is entirely possible that a further sub- 
stantial reduction in the appropriation re- 
quested can be achieved without jeopardiz- 
ing the program for securing the continuity 
of important Government functions in the 
event of an attack. 

Testimony before the Senate subcommit- 
tee hearing on January 30, 1951, indicated 
that of the 40,000 persons to be dispersed, 
25,000 are related to the defense departments 
and the remaining 15,000 are personne) of 
departments other than defense. It is re- 
spectfully submitted that these 15,000 civil- 
jan personnel can be dispersed to suitable 
underground office space to be constructed in 
the outlying areas within the District. 

The dispersal bill under consideration by 
this committee fails to take into considera- 
tion the feasibility of housing Government 
personnel in protective underground office 
buildings in the outlying sections of the 
District, removed from the White House ap- 
proximately 4 to 5 miles. The General Serv- 
ices Administration has been offered such an 
Office building to be constructed large enough 
to house 4,000 Government personnel, at a 
site on Connecticut Avenue at Albemarle 
Street NW., where a natural ravine runs 
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through the property, making it ideally suit- 
able for the construction of such a building. 
The building would be constructed in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Civil 
Defense Administration for protective quar- 
ters to secure the occupants in the event 
of a bombing attack and such facilities would 
thus be available to the citizens of the Dis- 
trict as emergency bomb shelters without 
requiring the District to expend millions of 
dollars to provide separate shelters under 
the civil defense program. 

Some confusion as to policy concerning 
the construction of an underground office 
building in the District of Columbia has 
been evidenced in my discussions with vari- 
ous Government officials. I am advised that 
the National Security Resources Board has 
approved the principle of dispersal, decen- 
tralization, and underground protective 
space—all three, as the proper means of ob- 
taining greater security for Government per- 
sonnel and thus permitting the continuity 
of Government functions in event of an at- 
tack. Obviously, the greater number of Gov- 
ernment employees are to remain in Wash- 
ington and these would be safer in an under- 
ground office building than in apartment 
houses on Massachusetts Avenue. 

On December 10, 1950, Mr. Jess Larson, 
testifying before this subcommittee, stated 
that the underground citadels used by the 
British Government to carry on its functions 
were designed to withstand the impact of 
200-pound bombs but before the war was 
over they had to adjust them to meet the 
impact of 2,000-pound bombs. Mr. Larson 
further stated that the reason we were not 
considering similar underground citadels for 
Washington was because it was believed that 
the Washington terrain was unsuited for con- 
structing such citadels, and also because it 
would be too costly to provide such protective 
facilities for the 40,000 people to be dispersed, 

This committee’s attention is called to the 
fact that the Washington terrain does permit 
the construction of protective underground 
facilities in some areas away from the down- 
town section of Washington. For example, 
the altitude of the Connecticut Avenue and 
Albemarle Street site is approximately 260 to 
800 feet above sea level. That site is par- 
ticularly suitable for the construction of 
such underground facilities without great 
difficulty and without any exorbitant ex- 
pense. It is estimated by the contractors who 
are planning the construction of the under- 
ground building on this site that it would 
cost little more to build an office building 
underground than it would cost to build it 
above ground where the site does not require 
much excavation. 

It is suggested this committee consider 
the feasibility of modifying the dispersal 
program by moving out of the District 25,000 
personnel offices ‘nstead of 40,000 and leaving 
the remaining 15,000 civilian personnel of- 
fices dispersed in underground office facil- 
ities scattered throughout the District of Co- 
lumbia, removed from the White House a dis- 
tance of 4 to 5 miles. 

In order to finance the construction of an 
underground office building, however, it is 
necessary to obtain from General Services 
Administration a 10-yeur lease for such fa- 
cilities, whereas its present statutory au- 
thority to lease property within the District 
of Columbia is limited to 1 year. It is there- 
fore suggested that the dispersal bill, H. R. 
1728, under consideration by this committee 
be amended to authorize and direct the 
Administrator to enter into long-term leases 
for the use of emergency underground fa- 
cilities. 

The utilization of such underground fa- 
cilities by the Federal Government as office 
space in lieu of such space it now occupies 
in rented apartment houses in the District 
would not only provide greater protection for 
Government personnel, but would release 
these apartment houses for housing use, the 


sole purpose for which they were designed 
and built. Such underground facilities 
would thus become available in case of need 
as bomb shelters for District residents. The 
District would otherwise be required to in- 
cur substantial expense in constructing 
separate bomb shelters under the civil de- 
fense program, or do without such shelters. 

The principal objective of the dispersal 
plan is to provide better protection for Gov- 
ernment personnel, thereby assuring the 
continuity of important Government func- 
tions in the event of attack. The primary 
function uf the Civil Defense Administration 
is to provide bomb shelter protection for 
civilians in the event of attack. Both ob- 
jectives are so similar that it seems logical 
to combine, whenever and wherever possible, 
the methods of providing for the safety of 
Government personnel as well as of civilians, 
within the framework of the sam> structures, 
thus saving many millions of dollars by 
avoiding the duplication of such structures. 

It is estimated that the rental cost to the 
Federal Government for such protective 
underground office space would be no greater 
than it now pays as rent for office space in 
apartment houses on Massachusetts Avenue. 
The successful completion of such a project 
in the District might well set a pattern for 
utilizing similar underground space in other 
cities for Government offices and for civilian 
bomb shelters in the event of an emergency. 

The following amendment to H. R. 1728 
is respectfully submitted for this commit- 
tee’s consideration: 

“Sec. l-a. The Administrator of General 
Services is authorized and directed to con- 
tract for and acquire, on long-term leases 
not to exceed 10-year terms, emergency 
underground facilities within the District of 
Columbia and surrounding area suitable for 
Office space and other uses, to be assigned to 
Government departments and agencies, pro- 
vided plans for such underground facilities 
are either prepared or approved by General 
Services Administration or any other gov- 
ernmental agency having similar jurisdic- 
tion over such space and providing also such 
plans are approved in advance of construc- 
tion by the Civil Defense Administration, or 
appropriate State, district, or regional direc- 
tor thereof, with respect to that portion of 
building to be used as general bomb shelters 
in event of emergency.” 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Congress 
a most interesting address regarding the 
difficulties which we have encountered in 
our «attempts to secure an adequate sup- 
ply of physicians, dentists, and nurses to 
meet the now critical needs of our coun- 
try. This address was delivered by Mr. 
William A. Calvin, acting director of 
social insurance activities for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. I am sure that 
all of the Members of the Senate were 
very well acquainted with the ability and 
intelligence constantly displayed by Mr. 
Nelson Cruikshank, who held that posi- 
tion until recently. Mr. Cruikshank is 
now in France lending his best efforts to 
the fight against the spread of commu- 


nism in Europe. Those Members of Con- 
gress who may not be acquainted with 
Mr. Cruikshank’s successor will find in 
this address convincing evidence that 
Mr. Calvin will show that same intelli- 
gent and purposeful drive which char- 
acterized Mr. Cruikshank, together with 
a fiery command of language which is 
all his own. 

I commend Mr. Calvin’s address to the 
Senate and ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Social insurance, or social security, has 
measured up to the full stature envisioned 
by the authors and sponsors of the original 
act. It has been evaluated by the naked rule 
of honesty and has proven to be a veritable 
bulwark buttressing the fortress of democ- 
racy against the paralyzing grasp of commu- 
nism or other alien political philosophies. 

Old-age survivors insurance removes the 
specter of fear of insecurity, if not abject 
impoverishment, and total dependency on 
some form of charity from the consciousness 
of the American people. However, there are 
still some serious gaps in the structure of 
our national health protective defense lines 
that must be sealed effectively as an ines- 
capable obligation to our citizens of every 
station, and regardless of race, sex, or creed. 

The administration-proposed plan for na- 
tional health insurance which was enthu- 
siastically supported by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, was defeated by American Med- 
ical Association-influenced Members of this 
National Congress who were gullible enough 
to accept the most malicious, vindictive, 
misleading propaganda ever conceived in the 
distorted minds of professional lobbyists as 
a valid reason for denying to all of the 
American people the benefits of adequate 
medical a*tention when needed, at a cost 
within their financial reach. 

My remarks should not be construed as a 
blanket indictment of the great humanitar- 
ian American medical profession, as that 
would be entirely erroneous. Doctors, den- 
tists, medical scientists, nures, technicians, 
etc., are by the large conscientious, sincere, 
hardworking people devoted to the com- 
mendable work of helping their fellow men. 
They are, however, the victims of as vicious 
a propaganda cesspool as has ever tarnished 
the Stars and Stripes. 

In order to subtantiate the foregoing 
statements, and others to follow, it is ad- 
visable to examine the record of reaction 
and obstructionism to which the American 
Medical Association through its massive lob- 
by has been committted. 

We are confronted with a problem in the 
United States that seems scarcely within the 
boundaries of reason or logic. Here we have 
admittedly some of the outstanding doctors 
and finest hospitals in the world; yet, thou- 
sands of our citizens are sick and in need of 
medical attention at this moment, which 
is denied them because they cannot afford 
it. The dollar bill presents an insu~ nount- 
able barrier between the doctor and the 
patient. 

The national health-insurance plan would 
eliminate the financial iron curtain, making 
medical service available to the people who 
would have paid in advance for such service 
through a payroll deduction which would 
not exceed $1.40 per week or $72 per year. 
This would also insure the doctors of prompt 
payment for all of their services. 

National health insurance has been 
branded as socialized medicine by the 
American Medical Association lobby. This 
is deliberate misrepresentation. Socialized 
medicine would place all medical practi- 
tioners on the payroll of the Government. 
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It would mean Government ownership and 
operation of all hospitals. It would mean 
regimentation of the medical profession. 

The American Federation of Labor is un- 
compromisingly opposed to the socializa- 
tion of medicine, and enactment of the na- 
tional health insurance bill would be one 
of the most effective methods of combating 
any tendency to restrict the free selection 
of doctors by patients or the acceptance of 
patients by doctors. It would assuredly im- 
prove relationships between the doctor and 
patient. 

The proposed national health insurance 
bill included among its various subsections 
provisions for Federal financial assistance to 
medical education designed to bolster the 
present weak, insecure framework of our 
source of medical professional supply by 
making possible the development of an in- 
creasing number of doctors annually and by 
expanding training facilities. 

Due to the recognized urgency of main- 
taining a balanced ratio of doctors and other 
medical professionals with our constantly 
increasing population plus the mandatory 
demands for more doctors, dentists, and 
nurses for the Armed Forces, a separate bill 
was drawn dealing exclusively with Federal 
aid to medical education, which was over- 
whelmingly endorsed by the deans of our 
medical colleges, and after extensive revi- 
sions to meet every American Medical Asso- 
ciation objection, was approved by the 
American Medical Association. This bill 
passed in the United States Senate without 
a single dissenting vote. 

After passage by the Senate, the trickery 
of the professional lobbyists who represent 
the American Medical Association enters the 
picture, and to remove any possibile allega- 
tion of bias I am going to quote herewith 
excerpts from an article carried in Collier's 
magazine, December 16, 1950, over the signa- 
ture of Albert Q. Maisel: 

“When the measure was reported on the 
floor of the Senate in August 1949, a routine 
objection was raised to its immediate passage 
by unanimous consent. At this juncture, 
both Senators Preprsr and Tarr, long bitter 
opponents on most other questions concern- 
ing the public health, stood up and urged 
their colleagues to support the measure. 
Two weeks later, when the bill again ap- 
peared on the calendar, it passed unani- 
mously. 


“FEARED TACTICS OF LOBBYISTS 


“The worried deans and directors of the 
medical, dental, and nursing schools 
breathed a sigh of relief. For, they figured, 
if the American Medical Association were 
opposed to the bill its powerful Washington 
lobby would have shown its hand in the 
Senate, would have blocked this measure (as 
it had blocked many others) in committee 
or, at a very minimum, would have forced 
a debate and a counting of noses on the 
Senate floor. 

“For the AMA lobby is powerful indeed. 
It operates through two channels. Officially 
the AMA is represented by Dr. Joseph S. 
Lawrence, director of its Washington office. 
But the real power behind the scenes is the 
California publicity firm of Whitaker & Bax- 
ter which, for the last 2 years, has been 
directing the American Medical Association’s 
well-heeled national education campaign— 
aimed at preventing passage of the adminis- 
tration’s compulsory health insurance pro- 
gram. Lawrence, Whitaker, and Baxter are 
registered with Congress as lobbyists. 

“Many of the medical school deans, un- 
versed in the intricacies of politics, felt so 
certain that the aid to medical education 
bill would easily pass the House that they 
authorized the enrollment of larger classes 
than their schools had handled at any time 
since the war. The number of freshmen ad- 
mitted to medical schools jumped, in 1950, 
by 5.3 percent over the preceding year. 


“AMENDED TO MEET OBJECTIONS 

“In the House, the Biemiller bill, a dupli- 
cate of the Senate measure, again received 
bipartisan support. Representative Hucu 
Scorr of Pennsylvania, former Republican 
National Committee Chairman and long- 
time opponent of socialized medicine, joined 
with Democratic Congressman ANDREW J. 
Bremmiser, of Wisconsin, in sponsoring 
amendments to the original House bill to 
make it meet the AMA objections brought 
forth in the Lowell Reed conferences. The 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce promptly reported favorably on 
the altered bill. 

“By then, late in the session, it was nec- 
essary for the House Rules Committee to 
speed action on the measure if the whole 
House was to vote on it without delay. This 

ure promised to be routine. 

“But suddenly the applecart was upset. 

“A small group of insurgent members of 
nurses’ organizations in Georgia and North 
Carolina, and the owner of a private hospital 
in the latter State, got the impression that 
the measure would somehow set up the 
American Nursing Association as an accredit- 
ing body for all nursing schools—and thus 
force the closing down, for lack of accredita- 
tion, of some of the less qualified schools in 
the Southern States. 

“On behalf of this group, Representative 
Rosert L. (MvuLey) DovucntTon, of North 
Carolina, protested to the Rules Committee. 
The sponsors of the bill offered to amend 
the measure to overcome this objection. 
That satisfied DoucuTon, and he withdrew 
his protest. 

“But the Biemiller bill had, by then, been 
labeled ‘controversial.’ The Rules Commit- 
tee, fearful of setting a precedent that would 
throw a host of other controversial measures 
onto the House floor in the last 2 weeks of the 
session, withheld its approval. The bill was 
héld up till Congress could meet again, in 
1950. 

“Even after Congress adjourned, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s opposition had not 
crystallized. Early in December 1949, the 
house of delegates of the AMA met in Wash- 
ington and approved a report of its council 
on medical education and hospitals which 
declared that, ‘While the council is not en- 
tirely satisfied with the bill, it does incorpo- 
rate several modifications suggested by the 
council’s representatives and it is a distinct 
improvement over any other bill for Federal 
aid to medical education that has been in- 
troduced.’ 

“The report added, ‘The council is aware 
that Federal aid to medical education creates 
definite hazards to the continued freedom 
and independence of the medical schools. 
With few exceptions, however, the medical 
schools and their parent universities have 
expressed the opinion that, unless additional 
aid is provided, medical education in this 
country cannot achieve its full development. 
The legislation which has been passed by the 
Senate contains safeguards that should pro- 
tect the medical schools from unwarranted 
interference in their affairs by the Federal 
Government.’ 

“SUDDEN CHANGE OF SENTIMENT 

“Less than 2 months later the AMA com- 
pletely changed its tune. At a conference of 
its national education campaign, Louis H. 
Bauer, M. D., chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, stated the AMA’s position on pending 
legislation. The aid to medical education 
measure was added to the long list of bills 
which the AMA opposed. 

“But the outbreak of the Korean war did 
two things. It changed plans for adjourn- 
ment, and it served to highlight the urgency 
of drastic action to get medical education 
into high gear. When the North Koreans 


They needed about 1,550 more. 


“The Army, whose need was the most des- 
perate, sent out a call to 3,000 Reserve lieu- 
tenants and captains in the Medical Corps, 
requesting their return to service. Only 230 
replied, and of these only 15 volunteered. 

“By mid-August it became apparent that 
voluntary enlistments of physicians and 
nurses would never begin to meet the service's 
needs, even for a limited mobilization. The 
Defense Department found itself compelled 
to run to Congress for the hurried passave 
of a doctors’ draft bill. First on the list were 
7,500 young doctors and dentists who had 
received their medical education at Govern- 
ment expense while deferred from active mi!- 
itary service during World War II. But the 
draft bill was not limited to these men alone. 
It authorized the President to order a general 
registration and induction of physicians up 
to the age of 55 and of dentists through the 
age of 45. 

“To meet the needs of a 3,000,000-man 
force, the armed services will have to drain 
from civilian life substantially more than 
5,000 physicians and proportionately large 
numbers of dentists, nurses, and techni- 
cam. * © % 

“Facing up to this crisis, Representative 
Biemiller led a strenuous campaign in Con- 
gress all through last July and August to get 
aid-to-medical-education measure reported 
out to the House. Day after day he read into 
the Recorp endorsements of the bill’s pas- 
sage by Dean George W. Bakeman, of the 
Medical College of Virginia; by Dean Murray 
Kinsman, of the University of Louisville; by 
Dr. A. C. Ivy, vice president of the University 
of Illinois; Dean Willard C. Rappleye, of Co- 
lumbia University; Chancelor Robert Hutch- 
ins, of the University of Chicago; and many 
others. 


“HOW MEDICAL SCHOOLS VOTED 


“Dean Joseph C. Hinsey, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, chairman of the executive council 
of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, wrote that a poll of its membership 
showed 47 schools favoring the bill and only 
16 opposed. He disavowed the action of the 
AMA as ‘taken independently of our associa- 
tion * * * and without a poll of our 
membership.’ 

“The deans of all the schools of medicine, 
dentistry, and public health in Massachu- 
setts, including Harvard, Tufts, and Boston 
University, declared, ‘We are convinced that 
the present desperate plight of our profes- 
sional schools, not only in Massachusetts, 
but throughout the United States, has al- 
ready interfered with the quality of profes- 
sional education and is preventing the de- 
velopment of adequate medical and health 
personnel for the country. 

“*We make this statement,’ they add, ‘in 
full awareness of the position recently taken 
by the American Medical Association. We 
vigorously oppose that position.’” 

The article which was accorded special at- 
tention and comment by the editor of Col- 
lier’s concludes with the following ominous 


paragraph: 

“But one thing is certain. Unless imme- 
diate steps are taken to solve our chronic 
and growing shortage of medical, dental, 
nursing, and public health personnel, your 
health—and that of your family, your neigh- 
bors, and your sons in the services—will be 
jeopardized for years to come.” 

Since the convening of the present session 
of Congress, a new aid-to-medical-education 
bill has been introduced which will un- 
doubtedly have strong bipartisan support. 
It should be enacted into law with the uni- 
versal approval of a grateful people. 

The fate of this commendable legislative 
document will, to a very material degree, de- 
pend upon the attitude of the American Med- 
ical Association, and unless a transformation 
re to changing of the leopard spots 

takes place this bill will be opposed by the 
AMA on the fallacious unsupported allega- 
that it is a camouflaged scheme to bring 
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the medical profession under rigid Govern- 
~ ment control—socialized medicine. 

Fortunately, under our form of govern- 
ment, a sufficiently aroused public conscious- 
ness can counteract the influence of any self- 
ish group, no matter how heavily financed 
that group may be, and have no doubt that 
the AMA lobbyists have access to almost un- 
limited funds as evidenced by the advertis- 
ing campaign costing $1,100,000 just prior to 
the November 1950 elections. This money 
was spent for the combined purpose of de- 
feating candidates who were in favor of 
health protective legislation, and electing 
candidates who were committed to the cam- 
paign of obstructionism of the American 
Medical Association. 

It is high time that we dust off that death- 
less document of liberty, the Magna Carta, 
and reread with intensified interest the dy- 
namic words, “to no one shall we sell, 
deny, or delay the right to justice.” The 
Magna Carta is the cornerstone of freedom; 
it is as significant today as it was over 700 


years ago. 

Back-seat driving in an automobile is not 
only disconcerting; at times it is dangerous. 
But when in the face of a national emer- 
gency we find our legislative vehicle swaying 
precariously because of the iniquitious in- 
fluence of political back-seat drivers such as 
the AMA lobby, it is potentially disastrous. 

Every Member of the National Congress 
should be advised by their constituents that 
the deficit in the number of professional 
medical personnel must be corrected, and 
that Federal aid to medical education pre- 
sents an avenue of approach which will, if 
utilized effectively and intelligently, meet 
this menacing challenge to our Nation. 


The Present Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The Present Danger,” by Mr. 
James B. Conant, for the Committee on 
the Present Danger. The address was 
delivered on February 7 over a national 
radio network. It is a clear, simple, 
forceful expression of the need for build- 


ing up our armed strength, and the - 


responsibilities of our youth with relation 
thereto. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recouxp, 
as follows: 

Tue Present DANGER 


(Address by James B. Conant for the Com- 
mittee on the Present Danger) 


(This address to the Nation was delivered 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951, over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. network by Presi- 
dent James B. Conant, of Harvard University, 
speaking for the Committee on the Present 
Danger, of which he is a member.) 


Fellow citizens, the United States is in 
danger. Few would be inclined to question 
this simple statement. The danger is clear- 
ly of a military nature. On this much we 
can all agree. The Congress of the United 
States has, with almost no dissenting voices, 
authorized a vast program of rearmament 
and mobilization. 
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But as to the exact nature of the danger 
which confronts us there is far from being 
complete agreement among the citizens of 
this Republic. Nor are we by any means of 
one mind as to how we should mobilize the 
young men of the Nation. Indeed some few 
question even the need for an army of the 
size announced. 

Now, if we are going to ask the youth of 
the country to serve 2 years in the Armed 
Forces—as I believe we must—if the Gov- 
ernment is going to ask this sacrifice of 
them, each one of us who supports this pro- 
gram must be prepared to answer one sim- 
ple question—why? 

Why must we look forward to a period of 
austerity, of partial mobilization, of more 
weapons for war, fewer tools for peace? 

The answer to these questions seems to me 
to be summed up in General Eisenhower's 
recent statement that we must build a se- 
cure wall for peace. 

The free world has entered a new period— 
a highly disturbing and dangerous period. 
Let me recall to you the signals which an- 
nounced the arrival of this new stage in our 
history in which prompt and bold measures 
are required for our survival. 

The first clear sign was a year ago last Sep- 
tember, when President Truman announced 
that the Soviet Union had exploded an 
atomic bomb. This marked the end of our 
monopoly of a weapon on which the security 
of the free world in no small measure de- 
pended. 

The grim atomic age had dawned far soon- 
er than all of us had hoped. It was evident 
that before long two major powers would 
have atomic bombs in sufficient quantity to 
constitute a military threat to one another. 
Whether such time was 3 or 5 years off might 
be a matter of opinion, but it was hardly to 
be questioned that the balance of power be- 
tween the free world and the Sovict Union 
was about to be upset. This first clear dan- 
ger signal could be read by all of us some 15 
months ago. 

The second signal flashed last June. Up 
till then the spread of Soviet communism 
had been by subversion and internal revc- 
lution as in the case of Czechoslovakia, not 
by military aggression. The aggression of 
the North Koreans cstablished a new pat- 
tern. It could hardly be argued any longer 
that the dwellers in the Kremlin never in- 
tended to use military means to gain their 
objective, that their sole concern was with a 
battle of propaganda, of intrigue and sabo- 
tage. 

The third signal was the action of Com- 
munist China and the justification of this 
action in the United Nations by the official 
representatives of the Soviet Union. 

In short, within less than 18 months the 
free world has been confronted with two 
highly unpleasant facts. First, the Soviet 
military power is beginning to mount in 
terms of the most modern type of warfare, 
the United States monopoly of the atomic 
bomb has ended; second, the Soviet allies, 
at least, have shown ¢ readiness and willing- 
ness to gain their ends by force of arms. 

Place these facts against the background 
of the postwar military situation on the 
European continent and you can see the 
outlines of the present danger—a danger 
to the entire free world, a clear danger to 
the United States. The background is 
quite as important as the signals. Indeed 
the latter are so obvious as to warrant little 
comment, but the situation on the Conti- 
nent is far harder to understand. 

Let me give you my analysis if I may. 
For on the appraisal of this situation by 
each and every one of us as Americans, 
the course of history in the twentieth century 
may well depend. 

Let me start with a question. Why has 
the Soviet Union not extended its power 
to the English Channel since the close of 
World War Il? A few may argue that 


the failure is evidence of a lack of interest 
on the part of the Soviet Union—that the 
rulers in the Kremlin have no desire to 
spread their doctrine. In the light of re- 
cent history any such assumption appears 
not only improbable but highly danger- 
our. Others may think the failure reflects 
the inability of the Communist Party in 
France, Italy, and the Low Countries to 
pull off another revolution of the Czecho- 
slovakian type. Certainly no such revo- 
lutions have occurred, and we Americans 
can take satisfaction in the fact that aid 
through the Marshall plan has been of 
prime importance. But surely the one de- 
terrent to direct military aggression has 
been and is today, the overwhelming de- 
structive power of the United States stra- 
tegic air force armed with the atomic bomb. 

Let me spell out this last point. If Rus- 
sia tomorrow should move its troops to- 
ward the Atlantic Ocean, European terri- 
tory would be conquered, but the Russian 
industrial centers would be destroyed from 
the air. This would be a bad swap from any 
point of view. It seems clear that we could 
strike a devastating series of blows against 
the Soviet’s vital centers. Or so I read the 
newspapers, and so I believe the Russian 
rulers read their own sources of intelligence. 
As long as the United States strategic air 
force is in this commanding position, the 
danger of Russian troops marching to the 
channel is relatively slight. 

But as the years go by, the deterrent power 
of strategic bombing will meet an ever- 
mounting counterthreat—a threat to the 
industrial centers of Great Britain and the 
United States, to the continental cities 
themselves. Any doubt about our being en- 
gaged in an arms race has certainly disap- 
peared The Russians are building up their 
offensive strength and doubtless likewise 
their own defenses against strategic bomb- 
ing. The time may well come when these 
defensive measure: are far more effective 
than at present. Under their totalitarian 
system they have been abie to direct as much 
of their industrial strength as they desired 
into the manufacture of military equip- 
ment; they have been able to concentrate 
on building radar networks, jet planes, and 
antiaircraft weapons. 

Now an arms race today is a highly techni- 
cal affair. Both sides have equipment on 
the production line, new developments be- 
ing tested, blueprints of designs not yet off 
the drawing boards. No one can say with 
certainty when one side or the other has the 
predominance; for few military men will 
challenge the statement that the battle alone 
is the pay-off. But what determines the 
course of history is the estimate of men in 
control of national destinies as to the 
chances of success in a future war. There- 
fore the danger of a third global war, I am 
convinced, turns on the fact that a few years 
hence the handful of men who rule Russia 
may decide that the power of our strategic 
Air Force has been largely canceled out. If 
at that time Europe is defenseless on the 
ground, the Russian hordes will begin to 
move. Strengthening the defense of Eu- 
rope in terms not of a deterrent threat 
against Russian cities but in terms of armies 
to stop an advance—this seems to me the 
top item on the agenda of the free nations 
of the world. Only then can ve achieve a 
true global stalemate. 

We need not only trained manpower but, 
as Dr. Vannevar Bush says, the most modern 
weapons for our men to use. We shall have 
them, perhaps including tactical atomic 
weapons. There will be a tactical air force. 
We shall not meet hordes with hordes. We 
can and must maintain superiority in the 
quality of weapons for perhaps a generation. 
Our Defense Establishment must be geared 
up to do the best possible job in research 
and the development of new instruments of 
war. 
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But. at this point some listener may object. 
He or she may say it is impossible to defend 
Europe against the vast manpower of Russia 
and its satellites. This clearly is a question 
which only military men are capable of 
answering with authority. General Eisen- 
hower, whose professional competence no one 
can challenge, has just returned from an 
inspection of the situation. If he believed 
Europe to be indefensible he would, as he 
said, “recommend that we abandon the North 
Atlantic Treaty alliance and—by ourselves— 
attempt however futilely, to build a separate 
fortress against aggression.” He made no 
such recommendation. Quite the contrary. 
Such a recommendation, ‘he said, was for 
him impossible. He reports, “In every cap- 
ital, there is growing a desire to cooperate in 
this mutual security effort.” The govern- 
ments are taking measures to build up their 
defense establishments. 

“Ou every side,” General Eisenhower said, 
“I saw heartening evidence of a regenera- 
tion in Europe's spirit. Its morale, its will 
to fight, will grow with every accretion to 
physical strength. * * * 

“The preservation of free America,” Gen- 
eral Eisenhower said, “requires our partici- 
pation in the defense of Western Europe.” 

“While the transfer to Europe of American 
military units is essential,” General Eisen- 
hower continued, “our major and special 
contribution should be in the field of muni- 
tions and equipment.” 

“The arrival in Europe of new American 
land and air units, though modest in protec- 
tive influence by themselves, will certainly 
produce added confidence and accelerate the 
production of military force throughout the 
member nations.” 

“Success,” he held, “is attainable. Given 
unity in spirit and action, the job can be 
done.” 

That is General Eisenhower's conviction 
after a first-hand appraisal of the situation. 

What must we do here at home? 

What is required of the United States, if 
we are to play our part in the defense of 
the free world—in building this wall of 
security of which General Eisenhower has 
spoken? Clearly, the rapid production of 
arms and military equipment—and on this 
we are well embarked. But we must also be 
in a position to furnish men as well as 
arms. 

To quote General Eisenhower once again: 
“We have to devise a scheme that we can 
support if necessary over the next 20 years, 
30 years, whatever may be the time neces- 
sary, as long as the threat, the announced 
threat of aggression remains in the world.” 

In other words, General Eisenhower says 
that we in the United States must be pre- 
pared to stand by in a partially mobilized 
state for a long period of years. To this end 
we must have a system of universal military 
service. 

Let me talk for a moment about universal 
military service and training. As you know, 
Congress now has before it a universal mili- 
tary service bill. The Committee on the 
Present Danger is supporting this bill. This 
measure needs to be understood by the 
American public, for there is much confu- 
sion as to what is in fact involved. 

In any discussion of universal military 
service, it is important to separate certain 
issues which can all too easily become en- 
tangled. In the first place, we are not talk- 
ing about the type of legislation which 
would be needed to mobilize the manpower 
of the country on a total basis if we became 
engaged in a global war. That is another 
subject. What would be required in such 
an eventuality would be a national service 
act such as was proposed in the closing days 
of World War II but never became law. I 
am not discussing this evening mobilization 
for an all-out war. I am discussing, rather, 
partial mobilization for a long-drawn-out 


period of international stress and strain. I 
am discussing the method of maintaining 
over many years three and a half to four 
million men in our Armed Forces. 

What the situation requires is a universal 
military service act which will call into the 
Armed Forces all able-bodied young men 
when they graduate from high school or 
reach 18 years of age, whichever is later. 
This is a vital point in the argument; this 
is the essence of the bill which must not 
be destroyed by amendment. Those of us 
who support the bill believe that the inter- 
ruption of a young man’s education should 
be before college, not during college, and 
for those who go direct from high school to a 
job, before starting in an occupation. 

After they have completed the 27 months 
of military service, these young men will be 
ready to enter college or go to work. The 
problems which bedeviled us in World War II 
in regard to deferring special types of stu- 
dents or essential men in industry will be 
eliminated if military service is performed 
between the ages of 18 and 20. To my mind, 
it is quite clear that a man’s military service 
had best be done before he enters the pro- 
ductive life of the country or before he 
begins his collegiate or professional educa- 
tion. 

On this point we have the testimony of 
Dr. William C. Menninger, who was chief 
psychiatrist of the Army in World War II. 

“From the point of view of the mental 
health of our young men,” Dr. Menninger 
said, “a program of universal military service 
and training is far more practical than our 
present system of selective service. The 
present system engenders hostility in the 
man who is selected because he must carry 
an unfair share of the burden. Because 
it is selective, it tends to stimulate men to 
seek deferment on whatever grounds they 
may be able to plead.” 

“With our present system,” he continues, 
“a man of draft eligible age "'ves in uncer- 
tainty from mail to mail. The result is great 
unrest in our youth of this age, not only in 
colleges but in industry and business.” 

Dr. Menninger concludes that— 

“A system which begins at a definite age, 
which distributes equally the responsibility 
and privileges among all youth, and which 
runs for a definite length of service, is far 
superior, from the mental health point of 
view, to our present indefinite and discrim- 
inatory system under the selective service 
law.” 

That is the testimony of the psychiatrist, 
Dr. William Menninger. 

Now, there is one obvious difficulty in 
a scheme of universal service between 18 
and 20. How is one to provide from each 
age group the required number of Officers 
and specialists? I have become persuaded, 
contrary to my first opinion, that in order 
to accomplish the training of officers and 
sp >cilalists a small fraction of each age group 
should be selected after basic training by 
a civilian board and sent to the colleges for 
specialized education. This feed-back pro- 
posal, which first came before public atten- 
tion as a result of recommendations of the 
Association of American Universities, is in- 
corporated in the bill now before the Con- 
gress. The inclusion of this feed-back meets 
the objections that many educators first 
raised to a universal military service program, 

Some scientists have been disturbed lest 
the passage of this bill strike a serious blow 
at the national defense by interfering with 
th continuous flow of trained men. I ven- 
ture to think they are mistaken and I call 
as an expert witness Dr. Vannevar Bush, who 
headed all our scientific work during the last 
war. 

Dr. Bush appeared before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee to urge the passage of 
this universal military service and training 
bill, and this is what he said: 
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“We should call all young men at 18 with- 
out exception, adjusting standards to defer 
only those who cannot be used somewhere 
in the widely varied efforts of the Military 
Establishment. Once the system is in full 
operation, the process of choice of men to 
receive advanced training to become officers 
or to develop new weapons, to maintain our 
public health, or to perform other profes- 
sional duties should be on a secure basis of 
fair competition. There will be adjustments 
needed in a transition period, for it would 
be absurd to denude our laboratories just 
when we need them most, and it would be 
short-sighted to deny to industry the engi- 
neers it must have to build new weapons in 
adequate quantities in the next year or two. 

“But when the system is in full operation,” 
Dr. Bush went on, “every youth on reaching 
18 should expect to go into the service of 
his country, with his subsequent advance- 
ment and the nature of his assignments dur- 
ing the entire age period until he emerges 
from the Reserves and goes his Own way 
determined by competitive tests and the 
judgment of fair men.” 

I heartily agree with Dr. Bush. And it is 
hardly likely we shall be foolish enough to 
draft out of the colleges today students who 
are well on their way toward the completion 
of their specialized training. 

Let me emphasize the distinction between 
universal service and selective service, for this 
point is often misunderstood. The bill before 
Congress is a real universal military service 
bill and not merely an extension of tke Se- 
lective Service Act to include 18-year-olds. 
The power given the President to call up men 
by age groups and the establishment of a 
large reserve are the distinguishing features. 
When the call goes out for an age group the 
draft boards will make no deferments in this 
group on grounds of occupation or depend- 
encies. When the program becomes fully op- 
erative the services could count on at least 
700,000 to 750,000 men from each age group, 
and another 100,000 for limited service by 
lowering the present physical and mental 
standards for induction. 

In addition to providing a force in being 
the continual flow into the Armed Forces of 
those who reach 18 and their release after 
about 2 years will provide over the years a 
pool of trained manpower—a large body of 
men in reserve status. I believe this to be 
imperative. The danger of all-out war is so 
serious that all our young men must have 
military training for their own protection as 
well as for the protection of their country. 

The present selective service law expires in 
June. Clearly before that date Congress 
must act on the bill that is now before it. 
But one may hope that the matter may be 
settled in the coming weeks. Delay will not 
reassure the free peoples of the Continent; it 
will not contribute to the morale of our 
young men. Quite the contrary. Until it is 
settled how we are to recruit our armies there 
will be a feeling of uncertainty and confu- 
sion in many families throughout the land. 
I suppose all of us who are urging the rapid 
rearmament of the United States would agree 
that there is nothing we like about the whole 
business. Universal military service is a bit- 
ter pill to swallow, and I for one have come 
most reluctantly to support such a program. 
But the desperate need to build up our mili- 
tary strength cannot be denied. One of the 
chief reasons for the existence of the com- 
mittee under whose auspices I speak tonight 
is the belief that we must take immediate 
steps to meet the national danger. We urge 
all our citizens to impress upon the Congress 
and the administration the imperative need 
for prompt and adequate action. We have 
no time to lose. 

Many of us remember with what shock 
we read of the fall of France in 1940 and 
with what fear we awaited the outcome of 
the battle of Britain. Our military men, 
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we know now, were full of apprehension as 
to what would be the consequences to the 
United States of the loss of the British Isles. 
The margin of victory then was narrow 
enough, we all recall. But with the weapons 
of the 1950’s an enemy in control of the chan- 
nel ports would be far more dangerous, per- 
haps impossible to stop. 

In short, while the defense of Europe is 
essential for the survival of Europe, it is just 
as essential for the survival of a free United 
States. Again on this point General Eisen- 
hower speaks with authority: 

“Western Europe,” he reminds us, “has the 
greatest pool of skilled labor in the world 
and a vast industrial capacity second only to 
that of the United Stat2s. Now if we take 
that whole complex with.its potential for 
military exploitation and transfer it from our 
side to another side, the military balance of 
power has shifted so drastically that our 
safety would be gravely imperiled.” 

Note carefully General Eisenhower's use 
of the words “gravely imperiled,” which he 
repeated to emphasize the seriousness, to 
his mind, of the possibility of the loss of 
Europe. Europe lost—just sketch the outline 
of such a world and fill in the details yourself, 
all the terrible details. Imagine as in a 
nightmare the Soviet Union in control di- 
rectly or through puppets of all of Europe, 
the Middle East, and the North of Africa— 
Great Britain neutralized, this hemisphere 
alone, Think in terms of military strategy, 
think in terms of raw materials, think in 
terms of western civilization. However you 
look at it the picture is too terrifying for con- 
templation, 

What is the alternative? A third global 
war? Not to my mind. It may be forced 
upon us any day—that one must admit. 
Conceivably the masters of the Soviet Union 
have already decided to start world war III 
and given the necessary orders. If so, a global 
war is indeed inevitable. But otherwise peace 
or war hang precariously in the balance of 
the future. I believe there is still a chance, 
a@ good chance, of avoiding world war IlI—a 
war which can lead only to wholesale destruc- 
tion with no clear victory possible for either 
side. I believe there is a good chance of 
avoiding this catastrophe, but only if Europe 
is made defensible and without delay. For 
today we are dealing with an inherently un- 
stable situation. To be sure the free world 
has the ability to punish an aggressor who 
moves his troops by destroying his cities from 
the air. But matching possible retaliation 
against possible invasion provides no true 
opposition of military strengths; it provides 
no basis for successful negotiation. Not that 
we should cease discussing with the Soviet 
Union the settlement of disputed points in 
Europe. We must continue to explore every 
road to peace. But we cannot approach the 
heart of the present tensions, the technologi- 
cal arms race, we cannot even consider steps 
toward disarmament until the free peoples 
of Europe can be defended and feel secure. 

I venture to conclude on a note that I 
trust will not seem unduly optimistic. If 
the United States will show leadership, be 
both calm and strong, prove that freedom 
can endure even long years of partial mobi- 
lization, then there is hcpe for the second 
half of the twentieth century. I see a radi- 
cally altered international situation a decade 
or more hence, a free world secure on its 
own frontiers, a Soviet Union with vastly 
diminished ambitions and pretensions, yet 
itself secure against invasion. Under such 
conditions, the United Nations might well 
function as those who founded it first 
dreamed. Under such conditions, steps to- 
ward disarmament would no longer be re- 
garded as utopian; the terror of modern 
weapons might slowly vanish from the skies, 

But while the present danger lasts the 
peoples of the free world must be armed and 
ready. As General Eisenhower has so well 
said, we must meet the fearful unity of to- 


talitarian force with a higher unity—the 
unity of freemen that will not be defeated. 
Julius Ochs Adler, Raymond B. Allen, 
Prank Altschul, William Douglas 
Arant, James Henry Baxter III, Laird 
Bell, Lewis H. Brown, Harry A. Bullis, 
Vannevar Bush, Will L. Clayton, James 
B. Conant, Robert Cutler, R. Ammi 
Cutter, Harold W. Dodds, Charles Dol- 
lard, William J. Donovan, Truman K. 
Gibson, Jr.. Meta Glass, Edward S. 
Greenbaum, Monte M. Lemann, Wil- 
liam L. Marbury, William C. Men- 
ninger, Frederick A. Middlebush, John 
Lord O'Brian, Robert P. Patterson, 
Howard C. Petersen, Stanley Resor, 
Theodore W. Schultz, Robert E. Sher- 
wood, Robert G. Sproul, Robert L. 
Stearns, Tracy S. Voorhees, Henry M. 
Wriston, Committee on the Present 
Danger. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Sound Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have introduced a bill, H. R. 324, the 
purpose of which is to change our fiat 
currency, which is causing most of our 
troubles in the domestic field, to a sound 
currency with a metallic base. I shall 
not enlarge upon this subject at the 
present time, except to say that I still 
agree, as I always have, with Hon. 
William McKinley’s definition of sound 
money. The essence of his sound money 
philosophy I quote in his own words: 

The money of the United States, and every 
kind or form of it, whether paper, silver, or 
gold, must be as good as the best in the 
world. It must not only be current at its 
full face value at home, but it must be 
counted at par in any and every commercial 
center of the globe. The dollar paid to the 
farmer, the wage earner, and the pensioner 
must continue forever in equal purchasing 
and debt-paying power to the dollar paid to 
any government creditor. 


To those who believe in sound money, 
and I know of no person connected with 
the New Deal who does, the article pub- 
lished by Mr. Herbert Bratter in the 
Sunday edition of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star should give cause for serious 
reflection on this subject. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
heretofore granted, I am inserting Mr. 
Bratter’s article in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Untrep States Is BARGAIN COUNTER OF THE 
Worip GoLtp MarketT—OTHER Nations Buy 
Ir Low Here, Skit, HicH; BLack MARKET 
Mocks Monetary Funp RULES 

(By Herbert Bratter) 

In Washington today a dollar is one-thirty- 
fifth of an ounce of gold. But no one cares 
about the price of gold in these days of in- 
fiation; gold, the only commodity that has 
remained fixed in price since 1934. No one 
cares, because you can’t get gold legally to 
hoard. 

The Treasury may care, though. The 
Treasury deals in gold with foreign gov- 
ernments and central banks. Gold is used as 


the measure of the relative values of the 
world’s different currencies. The Treasury 
pays $35 an ounce for all gold offered to it; 
and charges foreign governments and the 
jewelry trade $35 an ounce when it sells gold. 

Many people about the world do not think 
the dollar still worth one-thirty-fifth of an 
ounce of gold. In places abroad where the 
laws are not so rigid, or not so rigidly en- 
forced as here, individuals trade in gold at 
prices well above the legal limit. This trade 
gves on with the use of local currencies. 
Frenchmen, for instances, buy and sell gold 
quite freely in Paris every day, using francs 
as money. 

American dollars are also used in some 
of this gold trade abroad. And not all this 
trade is between private parties exclusively. 
Governments and central banks participate 
in it, sometimes through the subterfuge of 
selling “industrial” gold to “industry”; and 
sometimes just plain gold coins to any buyer 
at hand. This governmental activity keeps 
the world’s black markets supplied with the 
yellow metal. And since black markets in- 
volve both gold and currencies, the rules to 
which the members of the International 
Monetary Fund are solemnly committed are 
daily being mocked. 


TYPE OF GOLD DIGGING 


What riles, or should rile, the United States 
Treasury is that governments which are free 
to turn in dollars here and get gold for them 
at $35 am ounce are busy selling gold for 
dollars and other currencies at premium 
prices. This means that they are using 
Uncle Sam’s gold policy as a good thing. 
Recently, it is reliably reported the Bank of 
France was reproved for engaging in this 
type of gold digging. It is not a new prac- 
tice with the Bank of France. It seems to 
be just a case where London got irked about 
it. Why Washington should wait for Lon- 
don to prod it, if it did wait, is not quite 
clear. 

Other countries have been selling gold at 
high prices while simultaneously buying the 
metal from the United States at the fixed 
price of $35. Mexico, for instance. South 
Africa’s battle with Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Snyder in the International Monetary 
Pund has long been a matter of record. 
South Africa seems to have won out. It 
has been busy since 1949 selling all the gold 
the traffic will bear at premium prices. 

Now Canada is under pressure from its 
gold miners to go and do likewise. And 
Canada has always been held forth as a 
model of good international behavior, even 
though, along with many other countries, it 
has found a way to subsidize its gold miners 
and still be a member of the fund in good 
standing. For the miners, a subsidy is the 
same as a higher price. 

As the residual buyer of the world’s gold 
for these many years, the United States is 
the keystone which holds the structure of 
the international gold bullion standard to- 
gether. If we stepped out, the arch would 
tumble. Since the dollar we use at home is 
completely of the paper variety and now 
daily losing some of its value in trade, the 
American gold standard has degenerated into 
a form of global charity from which the 
U. S. 8. R., along with the rest of the world, 
is free to benefit. Temporarily, thanks to 
Korea, we are in such a hurry to buy mate- 
rials abroad the while we are also develop- 
ing and reconstructing the world with gifts 
and loans, that we have had to send gold 
away to balance the books. 

Only a few days ago, for instance, one of 
the big London banks in an advertisement in 
the New York Times revealed how one coun- 
try’s loss can be another country’s gain. 
While we are exporting gold for the above 
reasons, Britain’s gold stock is rising. Said 
the chairman of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., to his 
shareholders: 

“The elimination of the sterling area’s 
current dollar deficit meant that during 
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1950 we were able to place the whole of our 
Marshall aid receipts to reserve.” 

In other words, the Marshall plan is now 
being used to give gold away. 


BRITAIN’S STOCK RISES 


The British, of course, like others, argue 
that a country needs a comfortable gold re- 
serve against the time when the trouble with 
Russia has been settled and dollars again 
become scarce. At such time gold may again 
be expected to flow toward the United States 
“magnet.” 

Among the anomalies of American gold 
policy let us now turn to a recent announce- 
ment of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the so-called 
World Bank, devised at Bretton Woods in 1944 
along with the International Monetary Fund. 

In January the World Bank announced in 
Washington conclusion of arrangements long 
under study to lend South Africa $50,000,000 
for electric power and transport purposes. 
Simultaneously, South Africa obtained an ad- 
ditional $10,000,000 from eight American 
commercial banks, in effect, as part of the 
above-mentioned arrangement. The bank 
announced that the money will be used in 
part to finance the large expected industrial 
demands of the new Orange Free State gold 
fields. There, in what until recently was 
open country, rich deposits of gold have 
been discovered and huge mines and whole 
cities will be created to extract the precious 
yellow metal from the bowels of the earth. 

A bank spokesman reports that South 
Africa, already the largest gold producer in 
the world, with the full development of the 
Orange Free State fields, hopes to increase 
its annual gold output by as much as 50 
percent. In other words, with the aid of the 
World Bank’s dollars, South Africa expects 
to dig out of the earth the gold with which 
to repay the loan. And if the trend in recent 
years proves to have been only interrupted 
by the conflict which began in Korea last 
June, one way or another the new South 
African gold will find its way into the vaults 
of Fort Knox. 


NEED OUR OWN EQUIPMENT 


What will South Africa buy with the dol- 
lars which it is now being lent and which, the 
bank has announced, may be supplemented 
by further lending in the future? The shop- 
ping list includes such items as turbo-gener- 
ators, boilers and accessories, electrical ap- 
paratus including switch gear, transformers, 
power and control cable, cable for station 
lighting and grounding, pumps without 
which no deep mine can continue operations, 
piping and structural materials. During 
World War II South Africa was insistent in 
its requests for priorities for American min- 
ing equipment to keep the Rand gold mines 
working. Today, when we are turning our 
economy topsy-turvey for the defense of 
the Western World, it seems odd to be setting 
aside large productive resources for such 
equipment as is enumerated above, equip- 
ment which consumes not only valuable 
manpower but strategic and critical ma- 
terials. However justifiable it might appear 
in normal times to finance the output of 
more gold, these are not normal times. If the 
United States Government lends its sup- 
port to such ventures today, what can it an- 
swer tomorrow, when our own gold mining 
industry and that of other friendly coun- 
tries ask for similar equipment? 

The Orange Free State gold fields, it is 
said, may yield uranium as well as gold. 
South African gold ores, like the oil shales 
of Sweden and the marine prosphate de- 
posits of the United States, are potential 
sources of that element as a byproduct. But 
the World Bank does not contend that its 
purpose in lending to South Africa is ura- 
nium production. 

From one standpoint, it might be said 
that the World Bank is lending to South 


Africa to replenish that country’s gold and 
dollar reserves. The bank states that with- 
out its loans South Africa could secure the 
desired equipment only at the expense of its 
foreign exchange reserves and maintenance 
of foreign exchange reserves at a satisfactory 
level is particularly important to South Af- 
rica. That is, South Africa would rather 
not use its own money. 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE ANGLE 


But there is a more interesting foreign- 
exchange angle to the loan. Twenty percent 
of the loan proceeds will be spent in the 
dollar area, while the rest will be spent 
almost entirely in the United Kingdom, in 
sterling. Yet the bank is lending the $50,- 
000,000 to South Africa in dollars. In ex- 
planation, the bank states that the type 
of equipment South Africa wants is in short 
supply here and at best could not be delivered 
within a reasonable time, whereas Europe 
and particularly Britain can supply what is 
needed. And to buy in Britain one requires 
pounds sterling. 

The World Bank holds some two hundred 
and thirty million of uncommitted pounds 
sterling; that is, British currency paid in as 
part of Britain’s subscription to the bank’s 
capital. When the Bretton Woods Bank was 
launched, it was in part on the basis of the 
argument that all the member countries 
would contribute local currencies—plus a 
small gold payment—and that when a bor- 
rower needed one of those local currencies 
the bank would draw on its supply thereof. 


TREASURY CONCERNED 


But in this instance, as in others, it does 
not work out like that in practice. Bank 
spokesmen explain that the British do not 
consent to the bank lending pounds sterling 
to South Africa. Were the bank to do so, 
the South Africans would spend the sterling 
in Britain. British equipment would be 
shipped to South Africa and Britain would 
have nothing to show for the transaction. 
It would be what the British term as an “un- 
requited export.” So the bank is going to 
have to take dollars and go out into the ex- 
change markets and buy pounds sterling 
therewith, to the extent of about $40,000,000 
the while its £230,000,000 remains untouched 
for lack of permission to use it. 

When the deal is carried out, $40,000,000 
of British equipment will be exported from 
that country to South Africa and $40,000,000 
more will have been added to Britain's gold 
and dollar .reserves. These dollars will be 
supplied by American investors in the World 
Bank's bonds. 

Under a British-South Africa agreement, 
South Africa is paying regularly in gold for 
£50,000,000 of its purchases of goods in 
Britain. 

The loan which the World Bank has made 
to South Africa necessarily had the approval 
of the National Advisory Council, whose 
Chairman is the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Treasury has been not a little concerned 
in recent years over the tendency of other 
countries to operate in the gold market at 
premium prices. At the last two annual 
meetings of the World Fund, Secretary Snyder 
has resisted the forceful demands of ‘jouth 
Africans for a higher price of gold. Latterly, 
South Africa’s Government has encouraged 
the sale of South African gold on world free 
markets at prices which are illegal under the 
rules of the World Monetary Fund. Now, in 
effect, South Africa is being rewarded through 
the World Bank for its flouting of that other 
American-supported monetary institution, 
the World Fund. 

In recent years we have had committees 
to formulate American policy on foreign aid, 
raw materials, and the like. Perhaps we 
should have a committee of able students 
to tell us in simple words what America’s 
gold policy is or should be. 


Roll Back the Prices and Tax Excess 
Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure every one of us is being deluged 
with protests over the order freezing 
prices and wages, because the order 
failed to maké the price controls retro- 
active for a reasonable period. 

I am inserting at this point two typi- 
cal complaints, received by me, which I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues. The first is a resolution of the 
City Council of Hamtramck, a progres- 
sive and dynamic community in my con- 
gressional district, of which I pride my- 
self to be a citizen. The resolution is 
dated January 30, 1951, and reads, as fol- 
lows: 


RESOLUTION BY COUNCILMAN Rooks 


Resolved, That the common council does 
hereby protest the freezing of prices of com- 
modities at the highest price level reached 
in the period of December 19 to January 25, 
and does hereby request that immediate 
steps be taken to roll back prices to at least 
December 1, 1950, to provide relief for work- 
ers whose wages did not increase in propor- 
tion to run-away prices; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of said resolution be 
forwarded to President Truman, the Price 
Director, Congressman T. M. Machrowicz, and 
Senators Homer Ferguson and Arthur Van- 
denberg. 

Supported by Councilman Dulapa. 

Carried by the following vote: Yeas: Coun- 
cilmen Dulapa, Kozak, Wojtylo, Rooks, and 
Bielski. Nays: None. Absent: None. 


The second is a letter which I received 
from one of the board of auditors of 
Wayne County, Mich., which expresses 
the sentiments of many of our citizens: 


BoarD oF WAYNE COUNTY AuDITORS, 
Detroit, Mich., February 7, 1951. 
Hon. THADDEUS M. MAcCHROWICz, 
Michigan Congressman, First District, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MACHROWICzZ: Because 
of innumerable vigorous complaints on the 
part of my constituents regarding the in- 
adequacy of price control, I am forced to ad- 
dress this communication to you in order 
that you may be advised of the widespread 
and deep-seated dissatisfaction on the part 
of our loyal Democratic supporters. 

It is the feeling of these people that the 
proposed price-control formula is totally in- 
adequate. Furthermore, it is my personal be- 
lief which is shared by many that if effective 
price controls were to be established, that 
the prices should be rolled back to approxi- 
mately June 1, 1950, prior to the start of 
hostilities. It is also the opinion of my con- 
stituents, which is wholeheartedly supported 
by myself, that the formula as presented 
could hardly be termed even an idle gesture 
insofar as its effectiveness and equity is con- 
cerned, and it is my considered judgment 
that only by making price controls retroac- 
tive to a normal period, preferably June 1950, 
would any effective lasting benefits be 
realized by the public. 

It is generally conceded by the wage earners 
and taxpayers in my community that the 
wages have not kept pace with the recent 
rapid advance in prices, etc., and unless some 
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adequate remedy is applied, I cannot see how 
the taxpaying public could make any further 
contribution in taxes, etc., to Government. 

The inequity of the ill-conceived and ill- 
advised proposed price control without re- 
gard to wages, plus the proposed increase in 
income tax and other taxes has acted as a 
two-edged sword to sever and alienate the 
strongest and stanchest of our Democratic 


supporters. 

Because of the seriousness of this situation, 
I am calling it to your personal attention in 
the hope that you may take an active part in 
correcting this very unsatisfactory situation, 

Very truly yours, 
ArTHurR A. SUMERACKI, 
Wayne County Auditor. 


It cannot be denied that the general 
public in all parts of the country is 
greatly disappointed and dismayed that 
the price-freeze order failed to take 
cognizance of unwarranted and unjust 
price increases which became prevalent 
for several months before the price- 
freeze and particularly after the an- 
nouncement that a price-freeze was im- 
minent. 

Prices were frozen at the highest levels 
and failed to give the public any real re- 
lief from inflation. The order gives litile 
hope for relief for some time in the 
future. It rewards those who took ad- 
vantage of advance notices to raise their 
prices and punishes those who patrioti- 
cally held the line. 

The times and the situation call for 
direct and courageous action, not for 
half-way steps. On February 8, 1951, 
the gentleman from Montana ([Mr. 
MANSFIELD] introduced H. R. 2515, a bill 
to roll prices back to June 25, 1950, and 
to impose a 100-percent tax on excess 
profits above the normal peacetime profit 
of the year 1949. I wish to commend the 
gentleman and express the sincere hope 
that this bill will soon be reported out 
by the Committee on Ways and Means 
and adopted by this Congress. 

It is the best way that I can think of to 
prove to the people of this country that 
we are honest, sincere, and courageous in 
our determination to stop the vicious in- 
flationary spiral and put our domestic 
economy on a sound and fair basis. 


What About Conditions in Korea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to extend my remarks 
by including a letter I have written to 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
together with an enclosure of said let- 
ter. I also wish to enclose portions of 
a letter received from a father who has 
asonin Korea. These documents are as 
follows: 


Gen. Currron B. Cates, 
Commandant, 
The United States Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Generar Cates: An individual in 
whom I have great confidence and who is 


Fesrvary 7, 1951. 


a friend and supporter of the marines has 
written me concerning the situation in Korea. 
Following is a portion of that letter: 

“Another marine, who was at Chosin Reser- 
voir and participated in the march to the 
Hungnam beachhead, reported to his mother 
that not only were many of his outfit with- 
out parkas but that the few who had them 
were relieved of them. He said that when 
he observed the servicing of the equipment 
for cold weather and deducted that he also 
should be prepared for duty where it was 
cold. Therefore, he decided he should find 
something to wear in place of the summer 
uniform provided him. Consequently, he 
proceeded to ‘borrow’ warm wool clothing 
from Army store aboard ship and went into 
the cold of Korea in these while others were 
clad in summer uniforms. This or another 
boy reported that they found men who failed 
to answer roll call frozen in their beds on 
the ground.” 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter which 
my informant sent to me, and which was 
received from a Nebraska marine. 

I should like to have a report on these 
matters. Thanking you, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Cant T. Curtis. 


PoHANG, Korea, January 21, 1951. 

How are you all this cold Sunday after- 
noon? I am pretty good except it is very 
cold. It got down to about zero last night 
with a high wind. 

Writing on this paper may seem to you as 
a joke, but it is not. We are that hard up 
for anything here. Fact is, we stole the 
toilet paper that I am writing on. We are 
out of paper, we are eating on very slim 
rations, because the Army rations them out 
to us. They figure we can eat and live on a 
little bit of nothing. 

The PX is open, but all they have is shav- 
ing gear. You cannot eat or write on shav- 
ing cream. It is no fun to go to bed, or go 
to work, on only a half full stomach. 

We look forward to a package from home 
because we know it will most likely be some- 
thing to eat. We try to steal us some extra 
chow whenever we can, so we will have some- 
thing in the tent to eat between meals. 

Another thing, these are not as necessary 
as food, but we can hardly get a cigarette to 
smoke. The PX does not seem to have them. 
We are supposed to get a ration of beer but 
we do not get it most of the time. One night 
they even cut us down to half a can apiece. 
These things are not the necessities of life 
but it certainly helps the morale of the 
troops over here. 

We moved up here onto a plateau not far 
from the beach. The mud was 6 inches deep 
up here. We sloshed around in the mud 
setting up our tents, then the commanding 
Officer put out an order that there would 
be no straw bought off of the “gooks” and 
put on the ground. 

The officers have cots, and some of us guys 
have cots, but a lot of the outfit are sleeping 
on the ground. Three of my squad do not 
have cots yet. We will most likely have to 
steal some someplace for them. 

T am not writing this for sympathy for us. 
We are in hopes you can. get something into 
the paper to do us some good. 

A DIscusTep Marine. 


Pesrvuary 7, 1951. 
Dear Mr. Curtis: I have not bothered you 
with a letter for a couple of weeks. But 
ceived a letter from my 
that made me sick at 


ment in refusing them permission to bomb 
Manchuria and China. I think that a few 
atom bombs on the cities of China would 
bring them to terms as it did with the 
Japanese. 

My son, Dale, who has been through all 
the severe fighting ever since the first ma- 
rines landed in Korea in August including 
that terrible battle from Chosin Reservoir 
to Hungnam has never written a single 
complaint till his last letter. In the letter 
we received from him last week he writes, 
“The Chinese are not the only ones who 
are cold, hungry, and weary of this war. We 
are cold, hungry, and weary of the war, too. 
We hope some kind of reasonable peace can 
be made with the Chinese and that we can 
come home.” He says that he does not mind 
the combat but that the cold weather is 
the worst thing, that if it were summer it 
would not be so bad. 


Fight To Win or Quit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, whatever 
else has happened as a result of Korea, 
the American people are finally awake 
and thinking. This time we have got 
to think through our great foreign prob- 
lem. Here is a good example of Ameri- 
can thought, an editorial from the New 
York World-Telegram as follows: 

Ficnt To Wrw or Qoir 


General MacArthur says that the American 
Army fighting in Korea as the agent of the 
United Nations awaits political decisions 
from “the chancelleries of the world” on the 
problem confronting it. 

That problem is the intervention of Red 
China, dating from last October. 

“Considering that the entire military 
might of Communist China is available 
against this relatively small command (the 
UN forces),” General MacArthur warns, 
“only by maneuver may it avoid hazards in- 
herent in the great odds which it now faces.” 

That is a clear chalienge to the gentiemen 
representing the United Nations at Lake 
Success to make up their minds what they 
intend to do. And it must be answered. 

The American resolution branding the 
Reds as aggressors, which has been presented 
to the UN, makes no provision for sanctions 
against Red China and carefully avoids any- 
thing that might be interpreted as authoriz- 
ing Gen. MacArthur to strike directly at 
Peiping’s homeland and supply bases. It is 
from China itself, and the bases there, that 
the Red forces fighting our troops are being 
supplied. But our troops have become the 
forgotten men in this war. 

The Defense Department is trying to muz- 
zle Maj. Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, who raised 
this same issue upon his recent return from 
Korea. 

“We have been fichting distinctly under 
wraps since the Communists came into the 
war,” General O'Donnell says. “I never 
thought I'd see the day when we would have 
to sit back with our handstied * * * if 
we're going to fight, let’s not hit ‘em light, 
for heaven's sake. It’s time people know 
that this is an all-out war.” 


TROOPS HAVE BEEN LET DOWN 


That is mild to what the boys in the frozen 
foxholes are saying. 

They have been let down. They know it. 
They want to come home. 
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They are tired of being shot at like sitting 
ducks while the United Nations exchanges 
notes with the outlaw Chinese government 
at Peiping. 

The State Department seems determined 
to make General MacArthur the goat in this 
situation, just as it made former Defense 
Secretary Johnson the goat for the original 
debacle in Korea. 

But it can’t get away wita that. The 
record is too clear. 

The fault is not in Korea, but in Wash- 
ington, in London, and at Lake Success. 

The weakness of American political leader- 
ship was demonstrated when it was unable 
to persuade any of the great powers to join 
us in sponsoring the mild condemnation 
resolution presented to the UN. 

Britain, Canada, and the other fair-weather 
friends will vote for this resolution on the 
show-down, But they'll do it with great 
reluctance. And they are not prepared to 
support any reprisal measures against the 
Chinese Reds. Yet this resolution would do 
nothing more than officially recognize a con- 
dition which has been fact for 3 months 
while ducking the question of what is to be 
done about it. So the resolution itself is an 
act of appeasement. 


GENERALS GAGGED—ON CARPET 


General MacArthur has been gagged and 
General O’Donnell has been called on the 
carpet, doubtless to be warned to make no 
more statements on the outrageous way the 
policy makers have bungled this whole affair. 
But the truth will out, despite gags and cen- 
sorship. The record made at Lake Success 
is there for all to read. 

Our Army in Korea has plenty of fight left 
in it, according to General Collins, the Army 
Chief of Staff, 

But why should that Army fight when the 
cause it is supporting has been disowned by 
the organization it is representing? No effort 
is being made to reinforce it. Why should 
more men die on a mission that seems to 
have been abandoned? 

The UN must answer these questions, or 
it will be faithless to the world which has 
placed its trust in it and faithless to the 
men who have died fighting in its name. 

Economic sanctions should be voted 
against Red China. Its ports should be 
blockaded. The bases from which it is sup- 
plying its outlaw forces should be bombed. 
Aid should be extended to the guerrilla forces 
fighting the Reds on the China mainland. 
The Chinese Nationalists should be encour- 
aged to return to China proper so that the 
Reds will be forced to fight on two fronts. 
That is the way to carry on this war if there 
is any desire to win it. 

It cannot be won by the present half- 
hearted measures. 

If the UN doesn’t intend to fight to win, 
then our troops should be pulled out and 
the whole enterprise abandoned. 

If the UN will not face up to this issue, 
then our own Government must. We should 
fight to win or quit. 


Marquette Alumnae’s Accomplishments 


for Their Alma Mater Shows Free En- 
terprise at Its Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, the alumnae of Marquette Uni- 
versity have done a marvelous job for the 
coed students at Marquette. In 1938, 


they started with $10000 of borrowed 

money to provide housing for these 

girls. Now, only 12 short years later 
they are engaged in constructing a new 
$1,000,000 residence hall. 

All this has been done through the 
energies and efforts of the Marquette 
alumnae. It shows what can be accom- 
plished by an energetic and determined 
group of women, This shows free enter- 
prise at its best. Free enterprise is not 
merely the right of a person to engage 
in a commercial business for profit, 
Rather, it encompasses all forms of ac- 
tion whereby an individual or a group of 
individuals band together to promote a 
program for the general good of society. 

To detail more fully the job which 
these women have done, I include here- 
with an article from the Milwaukee 
Journal of January 28, 1951: 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY WOMEN’S PROJECT OF 
Betrer Livinc For Cogeps Works OvutT 
WELL 

(By Dorothy Witte) 


Look at the abundance of bobbed heads 
and curly bangs, shoulder-'ength hairdos and 
sleekly waved heads when Marquette classes 
break on the avenue and you would think 
women had always been part cf the Mar- 
quette scene. But there was a time, not too 
long ago, as many Milwaukeeans remember, 
when they were not. 

Coeducation began slowly at Marquette 
University. In 1906 there was a training 
schcol for nurses, but it was not considered 
exactly a part of the Uriversity. In 1908 
the first woman was graduated from the law 
school. In 1910 there were one or two wo- 
men in the colleges of music and journalism, 
And in 1913 a scattered few women were 
graduated in dentistry and liberal arts and 
medicine. 

Slim beginnings, to be sure, but the wo- 
men of Marquette have been making up for 
it ever since. In those days, of course, there 
were no gathering places for the women 
students, and no housing for out-of-town- 
ers, most of whom stayed in private homes. 

Now it is a different story, and the story 
has been written by the women of the uni- 
versity with tke benevolert smile of the 
school fathers. Thirteen years ago the 
Jesuit priests who managed the university 
loaned a newly formed women’s alumnae 
group $10,000. Since then the highly am- 
bitious, loosely knit group has accomplished 
amazing things: 

BUILDINGS BOUGHT, REBUILT 


1. They have purchased and rehabilitated 
buildings to the amount of $205,092. 

2. They have furnished and equipped and 
maintained these buildings to the amount of 
$32,608. 

8. In addition, they have given $500 to 
Lisette Lodge, $500 to the university’s library 
fund, $2,00C to the university building fund 
drive, and $3,000 to the union drive. 

This is high finance, no doubt about it. 
How was it accomplished? Well, they bor- 
rowed $10,000, raised $10,000, paid off the 
loan, and borrowed some more. Borrowing 
the fir:t $10,000 was the hardest, they say. 
Here’s how it happened. 

In the fall of 1937 there seemed to be a 
growing housing need at Marquette. It was 
this need which prompted the gathering to- 
gether of 15 women, the alumnae from every 
department and college in which women 
were enrolled. Nucleus of the present 
Association of Marquette University Women, 
the women sent invitations to all Marquette 
women graduates. Five hundred came to the 
tea at Drexel Lodge, and among them was 
Hildegarde, who came and played the Drexel 
piano. 

It was in February 1938 that the board 
issued another call to the women alumnae to 
come to a luncheon, Nearly 500 came, paid 
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dues of $1, and took on the project of hous- 
ing for out-of-town women students. (At 
that time there were 237 women at the uni. 
versity; now there are 1,800 enrolled.) 


FIRST DORMITORY IN 1938 


By June 1938 they had found the building 
suitable for the first dormitory, an apartment 
building at 1135 West Kilbourn Avenue. 
They borrowed $10,000 from the Jesuit 
Fathers, paid the apartment owners $4,000 
for the first year’s rent, and agreed to re- 
model the building. The owner was George 
Meyer, Sr., now deceased, who was later to be 
benefactor of the group. He said they had 
a free hand and could do anything they 
wished. 

They had $6,000 to accomplish the reno- 
vation and furnish the dormitory. The 
architect father of one of the members, Con- 
stance Brielmaier (Mrs. Leo Donovan, now 
of Oakland, Calif.), donated his services. 
Housing committee members visited fur- 
niture factories, compared prices and bought 
carefully. 

One committee made 98 pairs of draperies, 
for example. They came to the dormitory, 
named Alumnae House, cut the fabric 
lengths, and took them to their homes to 
sew. They cleaned, painted, waxed, and 
varnished, preferring to do all the work 
themselves in order to keep total costs under 
the $6,000 figure. Their husbands helped 
move in furniture, and the first women’s 
dormitory was ready in September, 1938, 
to admit 80 students. Miss Wenonah Eis, 
4112 North Ardmore, a member of the first 
board, took a leave of absence from her teach- 
ing duties to become the first house mother. 

In the same way the alumnae group has 
bought, remodeled, refurnished and main- 
tains Rigge Hall, 739 North Eighteenth Street; 
Nicholas Hall, 731 North Thirteenth Street; 
Merrity Hall, 1717 West Wisconsin Avenue. 
By early 1949, all borrowed funds were paid 
back, and the group decided to renovate a 
coach house behind Lizette Lodge, 3200 West 
Highland Boulevard, as a recreation center 
for all university students. By May 1, 1950, 
at a cost of $15,000, the remodeling was com- 
plete. Hilltop House is a headquarters for 
mixers, parties, and informal get-togethers, 
and there are clubrooms on the second floor, 
and toboggans in the loft. There are also a 
piano, radio, record player, pingpong table, 
and a rented television set. 


CLEANING AND PARTIES 


How were these things accomplished? 
Many committees worked on many events, 
large and small, to raise funds. Almost every 
year there was a card party and style show, 
for example, which brought in $1,000 to 
$1,500. A bazaar, at which 12 alumnae 
chapters of university clubs and sororities 
had booths, brought in a like amount, and 
a series of lectures accounted for a similar 
sum. 

A new project of recent years is the Mar- 
quette University engagement book and 
calendar, which is sold to women alumnae 
members and their friends at $1 a copy. One 
year a journal photographer, John Alhauser, 
2839 South Lenox Street, gave his services 
without cost and made the photographs for 
the book. Profits from the calendar book, 
an idea suggested by Miss Eis, increase every 
year. Last year, 3,000 copies were sold. This 
year 5,000 were ordered and requests are still 
coming in. 

“When we borrowed the first $10,000,” re- 
calls Mrs. Eugene Wozny, 1642 South Layton 
Boulevard, president of the association, “we 
worked hard to pay it back, and as soon as 
we were solvent, we would borrow more, and 
that’s the way it went.” When additional 
houses were purchased for dormitories, the 
women would do the needed cleaning them- 
selves. They washed windows and walls and 
floors, and never hired a workman for a task 
they could do themselves. 

Describing the annual bazaar, a typical 
fund-raising operation, Mrs. Thomas Callen, 
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3856 North Thirty-eighth Street, president of 
the association last year, told of the extensive 
planning required. 

“The chairmen, Kay Iding and Mary Ellen 
Schwalbach, sent out 4,000 circulars to wom- 
en graduates 2 months before the bazaar, 
and the committees were working right up 
to the day of the event itself,” she said. 

Big coverall aprons were the best sellers, 
she reported, and “we had loads of them.” 
The booth with knitted goods also did a 
large business, and articles which remained 
after the sale were saved and brought out 
again to sell at Christmas parties. Toy boxes, 
she added, went well as late as Valentine's 
Day. 

Similar planning and care went into ar- 
rangements for the annual card party and 
style show. Four tickets were sent to every 
person on the alumnae list. If members were 
not able to come they were asked to pick up 
their table prize and play at home. 

RESIDENCE HALL UNDER WAY 

“We had no idea so many people would 
come,” said Mrs. Callen. “There was an 
overflow crowd and we had to make 
announcements over the public address sys- 
tem, saying ‘please don’t go home, we're 
setting up more tables.’” 

Five hundred members came, many with 
their husbands. The style show was a great 
drawing card, since it presented an oppor- 
tunity for wives to broach the subject of 
spring wardrobes to their husbands. 

By the end of summer, 1949, remarks 
Mrs. F. L. McElligott, Thiensville, Wis., dean 
of women and faculty adviser to the alum- 
nae group, the women were well established. 
They were, in fact, in a position to borrow 
more money, and so they did. 

Along about this time the Marquette 
alumni association wanted to reclaim the 
women’s group, which was not altogether 
anxious to be reclaimed. However, a mer- 
ger was effected and the two organizations 
are now associated. The women’s group 
continues to hold its own meetings, manage 
its own program and raise its own money. 


County total for the year 1950 


Now the association of Marquette Univer- 
sity women is going ahead on a new project, 
the biggest of all. They are planning to 
build a new million-dollar H-shaped resi- 
dence hall. Plans are drawn, contracts are 
signed, and digging has actually begun on 
the building, which will extend from Eight- 
eenth Street to Nineteenth Street. Dr. Mary 
Neville Bielefeld, 2809 North Fifty-sixth 
Street, who served on the first association 
board and later as a president, is chairman 
of the new building project. 

One board member remarked, “The new 
building is going to be out of this world. 
We are trying to have everything built in, 
so we've been spending hours with con- 

So quiet and unobstrusive has the alumnae 
committee work been that most of the 351 
girls who now live in Alumnae House, Mer- 
rity Hall, Rigge Hall, and Nicolas Hall, do 
not know that half the fun of their col- 
lege lives, the dorm sessions, is directly at- 
tributable to the work of Marquette women 
of an earlier day. 


Dead Animals on the Public Highways— 
Menace to Public Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago I appealed to the various State 
and Federal authorities to clean the dead 
animals off of the public highways in or- 
der to prevent the spread of those infec- 
tious diseases carried by the decaying re- 
mains of those various animals. At that 
time, I published a report issued by Mr. 
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S. W. Jackson, of Franklin, Pa., district 
engineer for district No. 1 of the highway 
department of that State. 

I have just received another report 
from Mr. Jackson showing the number 
of dead animals of various kinds re- 
moved from the highways in the various 
counties of that district during each of 
the last 10 years. 

If every highway official were as dili- 
gent as Mr. Jackson has been in remov- 
ing dead birds and animals from the 
highways as soon as they are found, I 
feel sure that it would contribute greatly 
to the health of the Nation. 

It is regretted that Mr. Jackson is now 
retiring from his position of district en- 
gineer, after 42 years of continuous 
service. I certainly hope his successor 
will follow his splendid example, and 
that every other highway official in 
America will do the same thing. 

The report of Mr. Jackson referred to 
follows: 

Recorp OF Deap ANIMALS AND EIRps KILLED 
BY MoToR VEHICLES DURING THE 10-YEAR 
Periop From 1941 To 1950, INCLUSIVE 
This slaughter was confined to the 4,095 

miles of State highways contained in dis- 

trict No. 1 located in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania and includes the counties of Erie, 

Warren, Crawford, Forest, Mercer, Venango, 

and Lawrence. The number of animals and 

birds removed, is not an estimate, but an 
actual count, made by the department of 
caretakers who remove the bodies and re- 
port through the department maintenance 
superintendents to the district engineer's 
office in Pranklin, where the annual report 
is compiled. The figures recorded below do 
not include Lawrence County for the years 

1941, 1942, 1943, and 1944 which were not 

available. These figures do not make any 

allowance for escaped cripples or for bodies 
removed by carrion eaters, or by sources out- 
side the department of highways. 


District total for the years 
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Hon. Herbert Hoover’s Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include three editorials on Mr. 
Hoover's speech of February 9. The first 
is from the Washington Post of Satur- 
day, February 10; the second from the 
Star of Sunday, February 11; and the 
third from this morning’s Post. They 
are as follows: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of 
February 10, 1951] 


Mr. Hoover’s REALITIES 


There can be little doubt that Mr. Hoover’s 
speech of December 20 helped to bestir the 
European nations to do more to help them- 
selves. But, while recognizing this, we find 
his reasoning, a rehash of which was heard 
last night, as faulty as ever. He continues 
to misinterpret the North Atlantic alliance. 
He says that the pact merely provides that 
the nations shall aid each other in case of 
attack. But that is only one of the provi- 
sions—the ultimate one. The object and 
the essence of the pact is the clause enjoin- 
ing the signatories to develop their collec- 
tive capacity to resist attack. Here was a 
vow to replace a nationalistic system of de- 
fense with a collective system. Does Mr. 
Hcover think for one moment that there 
would have been one European signatory if 
all that Europe could expect was liberation 
by an American air armada? Before liber- 
ation could come, every one of the signa- 
tories would have been strung up as soon as 
the enemy appeared. 

It is quite clear, as Mr. Hoover says, that 
there is no hope of matching the Russian 
hordes division for division. But no mili- 
tary strategy envisages any such posture. 
What is planned is the mobilization of 
enough of a collective force to hold up a 
Russian advance until such time as our 
bombers could enfeeble the attackers by 
demolishing communications and supply 
lines and bases of supply. We need air, in 
other words, for use not inside Western 
Europe but beyond it. Upon no other as- 
sumption is there a possibility of galvanizing 
a will to fight in Western Europe. It has 
hitherto been the task of American diplo- 
macy to validate such an assumption in the 
eyes of the people of Europe. The progress 
to that end has lately been heartening. But 
there would be an immediate retrogression 
if the Hoover policy were adopted. The 
Europeans, seeing the basic assumption 
undermined, would sink back into an apathy 
produced by an awareness of their helpless- 
ness. There would be, indeed, that lack of 
cohesion and unity in the free nations which 
the former President takes for granted on 
the basis, forsooth, of the interallied argu- 
ments in the United Nations. 

Adoption of the Hoover policy would ease 
the Stalinist task to such an extent that 
this country would find itself facing across 
an ocean (which Mr. Hoover still calls a 
“mot”) a Russofied Western Europe. From 
Jefferson on no American statesman has been 
willing to accept such a prospect. Two world 
wars have been fought to prevent the Old 
Continent from falling under the sway of an 
aggressive power. Now the treatment is going 
to be different. The prevention of an attack 
has taken the place of resistance to attack 
as the guiding principle of American foreign 
Policy. As Mr. Hoover says, “America is the 
major deterrent to the Kremlin’s ambitions 
of world conquest,” but it is a deterrent 


only as it puts itself in a position which will 
both command the aid of allies and the safe- 
guarding of their bases and resources from 
conquest. 

It is strange that Mr. Hoover fails to see the 
need of collective prevention based upon a 
unified command. He has long been aware 
of the grand design of Stalinist aggression. 
He would fight if Stalin seized the other rim 
of the Atlantic Ocean. The bold policy he 
eschews in the Atlantic he supports in the 
Pacific where there is less of a threat to the 
American interest and where the price is 
infinitely less precious to Moscow. The sum 
is that he would insure the very isolation 
which he fears will be forced upon this coun- 
try by the failure of the other free nations 
to defend themselves. The logic of the world 
situation, surely, is to do what is humanly 
possible to prevent such a failure—to show 
Europe as well as Moscow that we mean busi- 
ness, and not by sounding a half-hearted and 
defeatist warning bell, either. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Star of 
February 11, 1951] 


Mr. Hoover Misses THE MARK 


In his latest foreign policy talk Herbert 
Hoover retreats a bit from the position he 
took last December 20. In the earlier ad- 
dress he said he would not send another 
man or another dollar to Europe until the 
Europeans had created enough combat divi- 
sions to “erect a sure dam against the Red 
flood.” Mr. Hoover did not repeat that con- 
dition Friday night. Instead, he seemed 
willing to have this country proceed with 
the extension of aid in the form of arms. But 
he remains opposed to the idea of sending 
any more American troops, in substantial 
numbers, at least, to Europe. 

One of Mr. Hoover's troubles is that he 
tends to fight make-believe battles. Thus 
in his talk Friday night he said: “There is 
a stark reality upon which our foreign poli- 
cies must be based. With any seeable land 
forces from non-Communist nations, even 
including the United States, a land offensive 
against the Communists could bring no mili- 
tary victory, no political conclusion.” ‘That 
may be true. But it is not a “stark reality” 
if Mr. Hodver is talking about our policy of 
aiding in the revival of Western Europe's 
military strength. That program has as its 
dual aim the creation of enough strength in 
the West to discourage a Russian attack, and, 
failing that, enough strength to keep the 
Russians from overrunning all of Europe. 
The program does not even remotely contem- 
plate a land offensive against the Commu- 
nists, and no responsible advocate of the 
program has ever made any such suggestion. 
So Mr. Hoover, on this score, is talking not 
about a stark reality but about an imaginary 
and unrealistic proposition. 

The same thing is true when he says that 
Communist armies can no more get to Wash- 
ington than any Allied armies can get to 
Moscow, and that no responsible military 
man denies these two conclusions. The an- 
swer to this, of course, is that no responsible 
military man, nor any other responsible per- 
son for that matter, has ever suggested that 
the foren we hope to create in Western 
Europe is capable of getting to Moscow. No 
such thought is in anyone’s mind. The 
whole purpose is to prevent the Russians 
from invading Western Europe, not to invade 
Moscow, and when Mr. Hoover suggests the 
contrary he is simply setting up a straw man 
and then knocking him down. 

Beyond this, there is a tone of despair and 
defeatism about Mr. Hoover’s speech which 
should not go unchallenged. He wants to 
concentrate on the air and sea arms of our 
defense. “The unbearable strain on our eco- 
nomic system,” he said, “vill come from try- 
ing to do five things at the sams time. That 
is, to maintain armies in the Pacific; to build 
up an air force; a naval force; to furnish 
munitions to nations who are determined 
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to defend themselves, and to send land 
armies to Europe. Our economy cannot 
carry this load for long.” 

But Mr. Hoover has said things like this, 
or very much like this, be ore. 

In his speech Friday night he pointed out 
that the Kremlin has under arms and in re- 
serve probably 300 divisions, with 30,000 
tanks and 20,000 airplanes. And he recalled 
that in World War II, when Russia had no 
satellites, the Germans failed to overcome 
her with 240 well-equipped divisions. But at 
a comparable juncture in history—on No- 
vember 19, 1941, just about 3 weeks before 
Pearl Harbor—he made another talk. Then 
he was opposing American intervention in 
the war against Hitler. He doubted that we 
could break the military stalemate in Eu- 
rope, and he pointed out that “we can now 
observe that Russia could not overcome the 
German Army, even with her 10,000,000 men, 
20,000 tanks, 20,000 planes, fighting on her 
own soil behind her own fortifications with 
her transportation wholly overland and on 
inside lines.” It was an argument with an 
impressive and authoritative ring. But that 
German Army was chewed up and destroyed. 

Mr. Hoover, in that same address, did not 
believe we could send an army to Europe and 
defeat the Germans. He thought our free- 
doms would be lost and our economy ruined. 
We would need 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 Ameri- 
can boys in addition to the British, he said. 
It would take more than 5 years to build the 
necessary shipping. And no military expert 
believes we could land such an army in Eu- 
rope even if we got it overseas. In Mr. 
Hoover's judgment, it couldn’t be done. But 
we did it. 

These old errors are not dredged up to em- 
barrass the former President. All of us have 
made mistakes. The point is that, on the 
record, Mr. Hoover's crystal ball is filled with 
cracks and cloudy spots. He tends to think 
and counsel in terms of what we cannot do, 
We need to adopt a different approach. 
First, we must understand clearly what it is 
that we intend todo. Our intention is not to 
attack Moscow with lanc armies, but to assist 
in defending Europe as an essential part of 
our own defense. And second, we should 
make up our minds that, to this end, we are 
going to do what we can do; that we are not 
going to let the fears and the doubts and 
the hesitations cause us to lose the battle 
by default. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1951] 


QUESTION TO MR. HOOVER 


Former President Hoover should be called 
as a witness when the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services Committees begin 
their joint hearings on the troops-for-Europe 
issue on Thursday if only for the clarification 
of one point. In his speech on Friday night 
Mr. Hoover seemed to imply that the United 
States could remain unscathed by supplying 
arms and munitions to Europe and preparing 
to overwhelm Soviet Russia by air and sea 
power if that country should attack Western 
Europe. But what of the American troops 
already in Germany? While Mr. Hoover 
noted that the two American divisions in 
Germany would become a part of the pro- 
posed North Atlantic Pact army, he seemed 
completely to forget them in outlining his 
strategy. 

Although these two divisions would not 
add substantial strength to the forces that 
General Eisenhower is trying to assemble for 
the defense of Western Europe, they would 
be enough to involve the United States in 
any “land war in Europe” that is likely to 
break out in the foreseeable future. Is it 
conceivable that this country would be con- 
tent to bomb and blockade Russia while two 
divisions of American boys were being wiped 
out by superior forces in central Europe? 
In the early days of World War II General 
MacArthur's troops in the Philippines were 
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left to their fate because there was no pos- 
sibility of reinforcing them. But the situa- 
tion would be entirely different in Europe. 
With command of the sea and easy access 
to European ports, this country would never 
leave two divisions to be slaughtered, cap- 
tured or backed into the Atlantic without 
sending them reinforcements. 

Since we should be in the land fighting 
from the beginning, therefore, would it not 
be far better to join with our allies in build- 
ing up @ defensive force as rapidly as pos- 
sible? The “stark reality” of the situation 
is that, so long as the United States has an 
army of occupation in Germany, it is in 
effect .n European power. Would Mr. Hoover 
have all the American soldiers in Germany 
brought back home immediately? Or does 
he regard them as being expendable? 


Food Situation in India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an article from the India News 
Bulletin entitled “Food Situation in In- 
dia,” which contains information which 
should be helpful to our consideration 
of the proposed sale or gift by our coun- 
try of a fairly large supply of grain to 
alleviate suffering among these people, 
and to evidence our sincere interest in 
aiding underprivileged peoples of the 
world, within our means. The article 
follows: 

[From the India News Bulletin of February 
9, 1951] 
Foop SITruaTION IN INDIA—AN ECONOMIC 
ANALYSIS 

One of the first things the Government of 
free India did was to set an early target for 
achieving self-sufficiency in food. This ob- 
jective has been unfortunately retarded by 
a succession of natural calamities. 

To understand the food situation in India 
it is necessary to have an idea of the main 
crops and of the time they are harvested. 
Speaking generally, the “rabi” crops, namely, 
wheat, barley, and gram, are harvested dur- 
ing the months of March, April, and May. 
The “kharif” crops—maize, jowar, and bajra 
(millets)—are harvested from August to De- 
cember. Rice is on a different footing. 
There are three crops, the main crop being 
the winter crop, which is harvested from 
November to January. The summer crop is 
negligible, but the autumn crop, from Sep- 
tember to November, represents a consider- 
able portion of the crop in the States of 
Bengal, Assam, Biliar, Orissa, and the Gan- 
getic Valley, whick. covers Uttar Pradesh. In 
Madras there are three crops, the first being 
harvested from September to January, the 
second from January to March and the third 
from April to June. 

The current food shortage is due to the 
failure or anticipated failure of these three 
main crops. Droughts occurring in the 
and central ateas since the fourth 
of September have caused considerable 
e “kharif” and “rabi” crops. 
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plants in many cases have withered away. 
In the Gangetic Valley the rice crop has been 
considerably . The germination of 
“rabi” crops in unirrigated areas in this 
state is unsatisfactory. 

On the other hand, heavy rains and cy- 
clone during the third week of November 
1950 caused considerable damage to winter 
rice in parts of West Bengal and Assam. The 
seriousness of the damage in Assam was ag- 
gravated by severe earthquakes. Added to 
these, locust attacks and crop diseases have 
been reported from many areas. These ca- 
lamities are primarily responsible for a re- 
duction in the available supplies of food 
grains from local production to as low as 
38,000,000 tons in the calendar year 1951. 


TOTAL NEED 


Even before partition of the country, India 
was a net importer of food grains. Imports 
were mainly rice from Burma, Thailand, and 
Indochina. The net amount of food grains 
available for consumption before partition 
averaged about 53,500,000 tons a year. Aver- 
age annual production locally was about 
52,000,000 tons, and average annual net im- 
ports were about 1,500,000 tons. These fig- 
ures do not include available supplies for 
some of the Indian states ruled formerly by 
Indian princes, as statistics are not available 
for those states. However, it may be esti- 
mated roughly that the supplies from these 
areas averaged annually about 6,000,000 tons. 
Thus the average available supplies for con- 
sumption for the whole of India before par- 
tition was about 60,000,000 tons annually. 

If the Republic of India were to maintain 
the level of consumption that prevailed be- 
fore the partition of the country, available 
supplies should be over 48,000,000 tons. Es- 
timated available supplies of food grains 
through local production for the calendar 
years 1948, 1949 and 1950, were 43,700,000, 
42,800,000, and 43,300,000 tons, respectively. 
Imports of food grains during the same pe- 
riod were 2,800,000, 3,700,000, and 2,200,000 
tons, respectively. Average annual con- 
sumption since 1948, taking into considera- 
tion changes in government stocks, may be 
estimated at 46,000,000 tons. The nature of 
this consumption is characterized by ration- 
ing of food grains in cities and small towns. 
If rationing is to be discontinued the net 
available supplies for the present popula- 
tion of India should be over 48,000,000 tons 
annually. 

The year 1951 is a critical year for India as 
the hopes of an estimated increase in pro- 
duction during the 1950-51 season have been 
upset owing to natural calamities. Esti- 
mated production for 1951 is only 38,000,000 
tons. Government stocks are at a record low 
level. The Government of India has been 
compelled in this situation to reduce the 
ration of food grains from 12 ounces to 9 
ounces per day per adult. The number of 
people who will come under this scheme of 
rationing is expected to be 125,000,000 in 
1951. 

The Government of India, about the mid- 
dle of 1950, expected to import about 4,000,- 
000 tons in 1951 not only to increase the 
ration but also to build up reserves. How- 
ever, when the prospect of avilable supplies 
of food in 1951 deteriorated considerably, the 


' Government estimated that about 10,000,000 


tons of grain would be necessary to enable 
it to meet its ration obligations in 1951. Out 
of this quantity, about 3,500,000 tons is ex- 

to be procured locally and about 
6,500,000 tons will have to be imported. Un- 
less this quantity arrives in India during 
the year 1951, more than 50 percent of which 
should be available before June, the Gov- 
ernment will not be able to prevent wide- 
spread famine in the country. 


FOOD VERSUS MONEY CROPS 


A misunderstanding exists in some quar- 
ters that the Government of India has re- 


duced acreage under food crops in order to 
grow more cotton and jute. The facts are: 

Food acreage was increased from 189,500,- 
000 acres in 1948-49 to 195,500,000 acres in 
1949-50. The area under commercial crops, 
including jute and cotton, during the same 
period rose from 41,500,000 to 43,000,000 
acres. Thus, while the food acreage in 1 
year increased by 6,000,000 acres, area under 
money crops by 1,500,000 acres only. The 
increase was made possible by the govern- 
ment’s land reclamation projects. It may 
be pointed out here that the total cultivable 
wasteland in the country is 68,000,000 acres. 
Official plans aim at reclaiming 42,000,000 
acres. 

The increase in juve and cotton acreage is 
negligible compared to the total acreage 
under food grains. The total cotton acreage 
(i. e@., 11,498,000) is only 5 percent of the 
total food acreage (1. e., 195,507,000). The 
total area under jute (1. e., 1,158,000) is only 
0.5 percent. If only the increase is consid- 
ered, the figures are: cotton 0.3 percent and 
jute 0.25 percent of the total food acreage. 
Besides all cultivatable land is not suitable 
for food production. The determining fac- 
tors are the level of the land, accessibility of 
water, etc. Therefore, it does not follow that 
merely because a certain acreage has been 
put under jute or cotton, that much land is 
denied to food grains. 

It may also be pointed out that jute is one 
of India’s most important industries which 
earns nearly 45 percent of her dollar ex- 
change. India can hardly afford to starve 
it. When India and Pakistan were one coun- 
try, there was no difficulty; though most of 
the raw material came from what is now 
Pakistan and the mills were in India. What 
India is doing now is merely to insure a 
reasonable supply of raw material for the 
industry. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY TARGET 


The Government’s policy continues to be 
the attainment of self-sufficiency in food 
grains by March 31, 1952. Land improve- 
ment schemes and reclamation projects 
are progressing satisfactorily. Irrigation 
schemes, main plank of the “grow more food 
campaign,” are being put into operation. If 
there is no grave calamity in 1951, such as 
widespread failure of crops, it is expected 
that large imports of food grains will be dis- 
continued by the target date. Any import 
of food grains after that date will be to build 
up a central reserve which will serve as a 
buffer stock. 


Roger Baldwin Accuses Us of Confusion— 
Reveals Himself Neck Deep in Con- 
fusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
- IN THE HC USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks. 
I include an article appearing in the 
Boston Herald under date of February 2, 
1951. 

Tuts Is How I See It—Rocrer BaLpwin Ac- 
cuses Us or CONFUSION—REVEALS HIMSELF 
Neck DEEP IN CONFUSION 

(By W. E. Mullins) 

Roger Baldwin, a somewhat vocal advocate 
of civil liberties, has written some letters to 
the Mail Bag chiding me for some comment 
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here on his activities on behalf of the op- 
pressed and downtrodden. During the past 
few years he has been on a semi-government 
mission in Germany and Japan alerting our 
enemies to their civil rights. 

The gist of the comment here was an ex- 
rression of bewilderment at the processes of 
a government that could do no better than 
send a draft dodger and a notorious Com- 
munist and Soviet sympathizer to teach our 
enemies the ideals and the priceless benefits 
of all phases of freedom. 

With Baldwin's right to object to what was 
written here I have no objection. His views 
are welcome. Nevertheless, buried in his 
first letter was an insinuation that I was 
confused. This assertion merits some ex- 
amination in an effort to ascertain which of 
us really is confused. 

Baldwin's letter contained a denial that he 
ever was a draft dodger. He said he had 
been sent to jail for being a conscientious 
objector. In his college year book he wrote: 
“When I was called in the draft, I refused to 
submit, was prosecuted at New York, and 
sent to prison for a year.” 

Let us ignore the circumstance that the 
patriotic young man who was drafted to fill 
the call to which Baldwin turned a deaf ear 
may have lost his life in the war. I ask for 
an analysis of the difference between draft 
evasion and conscientious objection. In the 
final analysis it’s all the same. The Army 
needed a recruit. The citizen called refused 
to answer. 

I merely made the point that this adminis- 
tration must have been able to select a 
better representative of Americanism than 
a citizen who was sent to prison for refusing 
to hasten to its aid in its hour of need. 


CLASS POSITION CITED 


In another statement Baldwin once de- 
elared: “But I also became a pacifist, opposed 
to -iolence in all forms,” He stated: “As 
a pacifist, I opposed the war.” Now, that 
would seem to establish this particular 
bleeding heart as a genuine pacifist, so peace- 
ful that he went to prison before he'd 
shoulder a rifle. 

I dug up an article he once wrote for 
Soviet Russia Today, a magazine in the in- 
terest of—guess who? He wrote: 

“Those of us who champion civil liberties 
in the United States and who at the same 
time support the proletarian dictatorship of 
the Soviet Union are charged with incon- 
sistency and insincerity. ‘How can you con- 
sistently support the right of free agitation 
in capitalist countries when you defend a 
dictatorship that tolerates no agitation 
against its rule?’ we are asked. * * * 

“Everybody takes a class position, con- 
ciously or unconsciously. * * * All my 
associates in the struggle for civil liberties 
take a class position, though many don’t 
mew t.. °..> > 

“I, too, take a class position. It is anti- 
capitalist and prorevolutionary. I believe in 
nonviolent methods of struggle as most effec- 
tive in the long run for building up success- 
ful working class power. Where they can- 
not be followed * * * only violent tac- 
tics remain, I champion civil liberty as the 
best of the nonviolent means of building the 
power on which workers’ rule inust be based. 
If I aid the reactionaries to get free speech 
now and then, if I go outside the class 
struggle to fight against censorship, it is only 
because those liberties help to create a more 
hospitable atmosphere for working class lib- 
erties. The class struggle is the central con- 
flict of the world; all others are incidental.” 

NOW WHO'S CONFUSED? 

“When the power of the working class is 
once achieved as it has been only in the 
Soviet Union, I am for maintaining it by any 
means whatsoever. Dietatorship is the obvi- 
ous means in a world of enemies, at home 
and abroad.” 
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Now, here is one of the more notorious 
champions of civil liberties who went to 
prison because, he said, as a pacifist he was 
opposed to all violence. In his magazine 
article he admitted that he would pursue 
nonviolent methods but where these are not 
successful only violent tactics remain. Later 
on he conceded that when the working class 
had grasped power, “I am for maintaining 
it by any means whatsoever.” 

Look what has charged me with being 
confused. 

In another part of his protest he pointed 
out that his defense of the Communist 
leaders who were convicted of trying to over- 
throw the Government was not his personal 
view but the view of the Civil Liberties 
Union, of which he is national chairman. 

This finger pointer is entirely unconcerned 
about Baldwin's fantastic philosophies which 
seem to change with the weather. The facts 
are that he refused to bear arms for his coun- 
try when it was in distress and that he is, 
on the record, a notorious Soviet sympathizer. 

I thought 1 month ago and I think today 
that it was preposterous to give him even 
the slightest measure of status as an agent 
of this Government because I do not be- 
lieve him to be capabl2 of giving true ex- 
pression to our genuine ideals. It is entirely 
characteristic of this administration that he 
should be so dignified. He is one of the 
best exhibits of Communist sympathizer in 
Government, 


St. Lawrence Seaway Is a Peril to 


Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, we 
who reside in Pennsylvania regard the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
as the greatest threat faced by the in- 
dustrial life of our Commonwealth. 

On February 11, 1951, John Cum- 
mings, in his column in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, spells out this threat to Penn- 
sylvania in the following article: 


REAL SEAWAY EMERGENCY Is PERIL TO 
PENNSYLVANIA 
(By John M. Cummings) 

WASHINGTON, February 10.—Advocates of 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project have seized on the national emer- 
gency as an argument calculated to induce 
Congress to approve a scheme that has either 
been sidetracked or defeated outright every 
time it has been brought up on Capitol Hill. 

The most sanguine supporters of the proj- 
ect concede it, would take at least 4 years to 
romplete it and then, because of weather 
conditions in that part of the country, it 
would be frozen to uselessness 5 months of 
the year. For this the taxpayers would be 
called on to provide countless millions at a 
time of loud and persistent clamor to limit 
major construction to projects directly con- 
cerned with defense. 

The two United States Senators from 
Pennsylvania, Ep Martin and Jim Durr, are 
unalterably opposed to the seaway. Like 
other statesmen associated with the opposi- 
tion, they see, among other things, the like- 
lihood that the seaway would have a blight- 
ing influence on such major eastern ports 
as New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
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In the South there is opposition because 
of the detrimental effect it would have on 
New Orleans, Houston, Galveston, Mobile, 
and other Gulf ports. 

Nevertheless, the advocates of the seaway 
are more optimistic than at any time since 
the project was first launched more than 
50 years ago. The Power Authority of the 
State of New York is for it because the sea- 
way has been linked with power development. 
In a recent report to the New York Legisla- 
ture the authority stated that if the project 
is once more defeated it is prepared to pro- 
ceed with power development in the St. Law- 
rence in conjunction with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. 

There is no serious objection to the power 
deveiopment. It’s the seaway that stands 
at the center of the controversy. Congress 
is being told that with the Mesabi Range 
in Minnesota rapidly reaching the point of 
exhaustion, iron ore from Labrador is the 
one hope of the steel industry in the Middle 
West. To get this ore to the mills the sea- 
way offers low-cost transportation, so the 
argument runs. 

In other days supporters of the seaway 
were content to picture the prospect of sea- 
going vessels proceeding inland to Chicago 
and other cities along the lakes. This, of 
course, was a frank threat to the ports 
along the Atlantic seaboard and naturally 
the reaction was swift and strong. 

Now, however, you find the seaway men 
on a different tack. It must be built because 
we are in an emergency period. President 
Truman long has been listed among the sup- 
porters of the project. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find General Marshall and Sec- 
retary of State Acheson tossing their influ- 
ence in the direction of the gigantic boon- 
doggling program. 

Senator MartTIn recalled today that while 
he was governor of Pennsylvania he fought 
the proposal every time it was advanced. 
On one occasion he sent his secretary of 
commerce down here to record the feeling 
of his administration at a public hearing. 

“I was against this thing right along and 
I am against it now,” said the Senator. “It 
can have no beneficial effect on the emer- 
gency we are facing. Not only that, it could 
prove a death blow to the railroads which 
must have freight to carry if they are to 
exist. And to my mind the continued ex- 
istence of the railroads is vastly more im- 
portant than a seaway that would be useless 
5 months out of every 12.” 

Senator Jim Durr was equally emphatic in 
his opposition. “I’ll have no part of it,” said 
Big Red. “It promises nothing of lasting 
good to the country.” 

A consistent opponent of the plan is Sen- 
ator CONNALLY, of Texas, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. This 
committee handled seaway legislation in the 
past because it is necessary to work out the 
scheme on a treaty basis with Canada, 

Pennsylvania's stake in this thing is enor- 
mous, It is important enough to engage the 
attention of Governor Fine and Mayor Sam- 
uel—and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Philadelphia as well as the Pittsburgh cham- 
ber. 

Qualified observers in Washington report 
the emergency argument is making head- 
way. If the opposition doesn’t express itself 
soon and forcefully we might wake up one 
of these fine mornings to discover the job 
had been accomplished. 

Buffalo, N. Y., long an opponent of the 
seaway, is weakening. It was fearful its 
huge grain business would be lost to the 
city. Now the city is told it will soon need 
new sources of iron ore and it had better 
shift positions. 

There is an emergency in this situation, 
all right. It applies to Pennsylvania per- 
haps more than to any other State. It 
might be of interest to the Fine adminis- 
tration and the chambers of commerce to 
know it’s later than they think, 
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Lincoln and the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an article ap- 

in the Washington Post, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on February 11, 1951: 
His GENERALS WeRE Less PaTIENT—LINCOLN 
ENDURED A RABID PRESS 
(By J. R. Wiggins) 

The appearance of this thoughtful book is 
well-timed. Its Civil War examples of news- 
paper behavior in a time of unparalleled 
crisis are instructive to newspapermen again 
struggling with the difficult problems of a 
national emergency. Its story of military 
and civil government reactions to newspaper 
policies is equally valuable reading for offi- 
cials who have to deal with a free press in 
wartime. 

The instruction in both cases consists often 
of examples of what to avoid. 

The Civil War President, for the most part, 
exhibited an amazing patience and restraint 
in dealing with a dissident press that was 
shockingly irresponsible in its criticism as 
well as with newspapers of all political faiths 
that seemed to have no security conscious- 
ness whatever. 

Military commanders, on the other hand, 
proceeded against editors in a manner that 
was often summary and arbitrary, although 
the provocation was sometimes very great. 

Would we, in the midst of armed rebellion, 
with military operations in the heart of the 
country, preserve as well the freedom of the 
press, countenance as patiently the most vio- 
lent criticism, endure as calmly real hard- 
ships resulting from the luxury of individual 
freedom? For all the bad spots in the Civil 
War record that Harper relates, it is a sober- 
ing question. 

Mr. Harper’s great contribution is not in 
divulging the new and novel facts about Lin- 
coln’s relationship with the press. Although 
he has unearthed some things new to this re- 
viewer, it is the orderly arrangement of in- 
formation hitherto available only in a dis- 
persed form that makes this book valuable. 

Lincoln's relationships with newspaper 
edit:rs were very close, as this study makes 
clear. He understood the press. He knew 
how to use it. He did not hesitate to put 
his own writing into the press. He tried to 
influence others. He had a realistic and 
practical notion of newspaper propaganda. 

The lis’: of newspapermen Lincoln appoint- 
ed to Federal office is a very long one. It 
reflects Lincoln’s wide acquaintanceship 
among newspapermen and it reveals the ac- 
tive political role of raost editors of the day. 
Greeley, of course, is the outstanding ex- 
ample of the politician-editor. Another is 
Henry J. Raymond, editor of the New York 
Times, who was chairman of the platform 
committee in the convention that gave Lin- 
coln his second nomination. 

The Civil War government made some bad 
mistakes in its press relations, however. W. 
H. Russell of the London Times was denied 
an Army pass and virtually driven from the 
country for a fair and objective story of 
Bull Run that was too accurate for admin- 
istration comfort. 

Dennis A. Mahony, editor of the Herald at 
Dubuque, Iowa, was seized by a Federal 
marshal, in the dead of night, and whisked 
away to prison in Washington, without 
charge. 


C. C. Pulton, editor of the Baltimore Amer- 
ican, only newspaper friend of the adminis- 
tration in Baltimore, was jailed in Fort Mc- 
Henry for a schedule he sent the Associated 
Press, heralding the peninsular campaign as 
@ great success just when it was bogging 
down. 

General Burnside seized the Chicago Times 
because it favored slavery and released it 
only on President Lincoln's order. 

Editor Wharton, proadministration owner 
of the Parkersburg Gazette, criticized the 
condition of the troops of Gen. David Hunter, 
in an editorial. He was jailed, his newspaper 
was seized and offending copies burned, his 
office was ransacked and all its records de- 
stroyed at Hunter's direction. 

A forged AP dispatch cavsed President 
Lincoln to order the arrest of the editors 
of the New York Journal of Commerce and 
the World and the suppression of the papers. 
These actions were reconsidered when the 
culprit was found. 

The military, in hundreds of cases, pro- 
ceeded summarily against newspapers. No 
distinction was made, in many instances, be- 
tween expression of opinion and reports of 
the news. Giving comfort to the enemy, 
in many cases, consisted of giving him the 
comfort of agreeing with him. 

The situation was bad enough so that 
former President Franklin Pierce was moved 
to say, “Even here in the loyal States, the 
mailed hand of military usurpation strikes 
down the liberties of the people, and its foot 
tramples on a desecrated Constitution.” 

On the other hand, Samuel Medary con- 
tinued his attacks on the Government 
throughout the war, up until his death, 
relatively unmolested. Newspaper attacks 
on Lincoln reached incredible violence just 
before his renomination. Not only the Cop- 
Pperhead press but newspapers hitherto 
friendly to Lincoln assailed him in the most 
Savage terms. 

Censorship of news dispatches filed in 
Washington was one of the most contro- 
versial press issues of the Civil War period. 
It began in April, 1861, and was badly han- 
dled, directly by the Treasury, the War De- 
partment, State Department, and then War 
Department again. Finally it resulted in 
Congressional inquiry. 

The House Judiciary Committee, on March 
20, 1862, resolved that “the Government shall 
not interfere with the free transmission of 
intelligence by telegraph, when the same will 
not aid the enemy in his military or naval 
operations, or give him information con- 
cerning such operations on the part of the 
Government.” 

The House agreed and gave its support to 
the principle of unobstructed military news 
in wartime, notwithstanding the fact that 
hostile troops were not far away across the 
Potomac. 

Harper tells the story of the press and the 
Gettysburg Address most interestingly. He 
cites the Chicago Times’ “diswatery utter- 
ances,” editorial and others. He also points 
out, however, that the address was widely 
published (because of its very brevity), 
and that it was recognized at the time by 
the Springfield Republican, the Ohio State 
Journal and others as a great document. 

Tue Nuw York Heratp of Sunday, April 
16, 1865, after Lincoln’s assassination, made 
the inevitable charge: “It is as clear as day 
that the real origin of this miserable act is 
to be found in the fiendish and malignant 
spirit developed and fostered by the rebel 
press, North and South. That press has, in 
the most devilish manner, urged men to the 
commission of this very deed.” 

This certainly was not the sober judgment 
of the country. It indicates, however, the 
violence and malevolence of the newspaper 
criticisms that Lincoln endured. That he 
submitted to it rather than impair rights 
he highly prized and well understood is not 


the least of his claims to greatness and to — 


the gratitude of subsequent generations of 
Americans. 

No press could be more irresponsible or 
partisan than some of the Civil War sheets. 
No threat to the Nation could be more im- 
mediate and direct. Somehow or other, a 
free press and a free country both survived. 
It was a feat of statesmanship pregnant with 
interest in a day when it seems equally diffi- 
cult to defend freedom without abandoning 
it. 


A Retired General of the Marine Corps 
Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps the greatest fallacy which con- 
fuses the people today in the matter of 
national defense is simply this—when 
our chief military leaders in the Armed 
Forces speak before Congress and to the 
press, they are not expressing their own 
independent judgment. They speak for 
a policy as laid down by their Command- 
er in Chief. Consequently, we have seen 
it in the past that the Eisenhowers and 
the Marshalls are selected to make pub- 
lic statements because of their so-called 
high prestige and popularity with the 
people. 

I am sure that the people expect and 
demand that on the battle fronts some 
one man or general must make the final 
decision. But in the field of diplomacy 
or foreign affairs, I am sure our top mil- 
itary leaders should not be made to 
make public statements in these fields. 
We are still a republic and the Consti- 
tution very wisely put the approval of 
treaties in the hands of the Senate and 
the power to declare war in the Con- 
gress. 

The people are demanding an answer 
to just what is to be our policy in the 
matter of national defense. They full 
well know we have had no established 
policy in foreign -ffairs except to try to 
buy with tax dollars a false economy 
and well-being. 

A righ-ranking officer flew to Europe 
to evaluate their will to fight. We are 
informed Luxemburg has a battalion. 
From France, this general flew to Italy 
but he did not stop in Spain, the only 
country in Europe which has fought 
communism. Did he bypass Spain on 
orders, because there are in Spain 400,- 
000 troops that would fight. , 

The Marine Corps has always been the 
elite of our combat furces. Their motto, 
Semper Fidelis, has always been carried 
out and it is still the bright star in our 
fighting forces in Korea, even though 
some men in high places say they are 
simply a “police force.” 

Let us take a look at what Lt. Gen. 
P. A. del Valle, USMC, retired, has to 
say. General del Valle served more than 
30 years in the Marine Corps and is a 
graduate of the Naval Academy. He has 
also served as naval attaché at many 
foreign embassies in Europe. 
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You will find his open letter to the 
President most interesting and thought- 
provoking. The letter follows: 

BvuENOsS AIRES, ARGENTINA, 
December 18, 1950. 
The PrEesIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PrESIDENT: Because we ordi- 
nary citizens in a free Republic have the duty 
of expressing our opinions to those who are 
elected to serve us in government, I have +'10 
honor to communicate to you the following 
comments upon your public emergency 
speech of December 15, 1950. 


First, there can be little disagreement with 
the declaration that our homes, our nation, 
and all the things we believe in are in danger, 
and that this danger was createu by the 
rulers of the Soviet Union. This establishes 
a frank and clear distinction between these 
rulers and the oppressed Russian people, as 
well as the Chinese people, and the other 
enslaved peoples of Central Europe which 
the masters of the Kremlin rule with but ill- 
disguised illusions of sovereignty. The very 
fact of this belated acknowledgement by the 
head of our free Republic will, of itself, 
bring a breath of hope to those suffering 
millions under the Kremlin’s heel who are 
our true allies. There has been a notable 
reluctance to drive this natural wedge on the 
part of yourself and of your Department of 
State in sharp contrast to the course of ac- 
tion we once pursued in countries overcome 
by Hitler. It is to be hoped that hence- 
forth, having made public recognition of 
this distinction and of its implications, you 
will pursue the logical policy of aiding and 
abetting the guerrilla forces and other under- 
ground movements which the desperate 
slaves of the Soviets everywhere maintain, 
which heretofore have been completely ig- 
nored. 

It was scarcely to be expected that the chief 
executive would so far take the ordinary 
citizens into his confidence as to admit to 
them that the policies pursued by himself 
and by his Department of State, and by his 
predecessor in office are largely responsible 
for the present unfavorable juxtaposition of 
forces, moral, political, and military which 
constitute the danger of which he speaks, 
to our homes, our Nation, and all the things 
we believe in. The secret agreements at 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam; the admission 
of the Kremlin in Tokyo to a victory they 
had not won in a war they had themselves 
helped to incite; the leftist policy in China, 
which rejected the Netionalist forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek in favor of the agrarian re- 
formers who are now slaying our sons in 
Korea; the soft policy toward our own com- 
munistic traitors at home; the lackadaisical 
security with regard to our atomic secrets; all 
these things, Mr. President, can be laid at 
the door of the White House advisers. It 
had been a great and noble thing, and of 
great promise to the Nation if you had seen 
fit to sketch into the picture this back- 
ground of all our woes as now painted. 

Secondly, Mr. President, I find myself in- 
volved in an incomprehensible muddle when 
examining the steps whereby you propose 
to meet this, our very dangerous situation. 

1. To uphold, with arms, the principles of 
the United Nations, when that body includes 
Soviet Russia and most of its satellites, and 
very likely will shortly contain the Chinese 
Communists who are the immediate cause of 
our discomfiture, leaves one in very grievous 
doubt that your policy has changed at all. 
The United Nations, like its predecessor, the 
League of Nations, has served chiefly as a 
means of confusing our national patriotism 
and watering it with communistic interna- 
tionalism, while draining away the real 
wealth of this country in grants of aid to 
tottering Socialist governments upon whose 
assistance we certainly cannot count in this 


our dark hour, and who even now pretend 
that everything is our fault, in Korea and in 
the whole world. Meanwhile they demand 
ever greater assistance, first economic re- 
covery and now military supplies and equip- 
ment, while refusing to allow the arming of 
the one nation which could really defend 
Europe, Germany, and rejecting the only 
hope of a beachhead in Europe, Spain. 

The time has come to speak plainly, Mr. 
President. We should no longer form part of 
an internationalist body whose influence has 
been the very reverse of peaceful. It has 
failed in its purpose of keeping the peace, not 
once, but a dozen times. It failed to save 
the satellites which the Kremlin has ab- 
sorbed; it failed to prevent the torture of 
Mindszenty; or to effect the release of Robert 
Vogeler. It failed to prevent the assaults on 
Greece directed by the Kremlin. It does not 
serve notably as a shield in the coming ad- 
vances against the Near East and Asia, nor 
does it permit Turkey to disarm and go 
about its lawful occasions. It did not pre- 
vent the political Zionists from seizing Arab 
territories in Palestine, leaving a million 
Arabs homeless; and it did not prevent the 
rape of Korea with its aftermath, nor indeed 
the absorption of China by the Politbureau. 
It has not kept the Kremlin from preventing 
peace in Europe. It now serves only to make 
us weak and indecisive because of our in- 
volvements in it. When we should be strong 
in the knowledge that right makes might, 
we are listening to an ally’s plea to recognize 
the power of Mao over the suffering Chinese 
masses because might makes right in the 
bright new lexicon of socialism. 

2. We shall continue to work with other 
free nations to strengthen our combined de- 
fenses, you say, is your second point. This 
is a vague and disquieting pronouncement, 
as the only interpretation we can put on it 
is that you intend to continue your costly 
policy of minding everyone else’s business 
before our own. The fact that the next 
point was third instead of second gives, color 
to this interpretation. 

8. We shall build up our own forces and 
weapons and those of our allies. An after- 
thought of the provision to work with other 
free nations is to arm ourselves, and then 
only concurrently with arming these allies. 
I submit that we had better mind our own 
business first, and then that of these so- 
called allies. These allies against whose en- 
tanglements George Washington warned us, 
and who have manufactured weapons for 
centuries and used them in their eternal 
quarrels are perfectly capable of arming 
themselves—if they really mean to fight. 
The internal situation within most of them 
and their reaction to the proposals for re- 
armament of Germany and Spain give ample 
reason to doubt that these people do have 
any intention to fight. With us there is no 
choice, we have got to fight. Let us, then, 
arm ourselves. 

If any arming of allies is going to be done 
then the first arms should go to Chiang Kai- 
shek, who has an army of over half a million 
trained men, and the anti-Communist guer- 
rillas in China, who number over a million. 
The arms should go to them, and to Spain, 
which sits behind the Pyrenees with another 
army of nearly a half million, and which 
can put another equal number into the field 
on short notice; and to West Germany, with 
whose divisions our success in Europe would 
be assured; and to General Anders, whose 
influence with Polish groups could be deci- 
sive; and to the millions in the Ukraine, to 
whom a few dropped or smuggled weapons, 
mere token that they are not forgotten, 
would mean the birth of a new hope, and a 
thorn in the side of the police state which 
now rules them, All this would be merely 
a belated attempt to undo the harm done 
by your policies and those of your predeces- 
sor. The chief thing is to change the line 
of action which has been pursued from that 
of an unstable indecisive internationalist 
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misalliance into a dynamic, American, force- 
ful one. 

4. In the fourth place, you plan to ex- 
pand our economy and keep it on an even 
keel. This is an altogether laudable and 
acceptable objective, since the war effort will, 
as it always has, depend upon the national 
economic strength. This strength has been 
dissipated by grants and gifts to all and 
sundry, both by your own and your predeces- 
sor’s governments, and viciously attacked 
from within by the leftists, who abhor capi- 
talism. Both your own and your predeces- 
sor’s governments further weakened our 
economy by a malicious and deliberate grant 
of excessive power to irresponsible labor 
leaders. The right of free Americans to work 
when and where they like has been seriously 
curtailed, and the right of free Americans to 
hire whom they please, when and how they 
please, has been beset by Socialist measures 
such as FEPC, which you saw fit to press 
upon us, even at the eleventh hour; and 
similar socialistic adventures calculated to 
destroy capital, which is the heart blood of 
the economy which you now say you want 
to strengthen. The very methods of taxation 
in vogue are designed for the destruction of 
capital, as Karl Marx himself foretold in ad- 
vocating the income tax. John Marshall 
once said: “The power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” In the use of this power your Gov- 
ernment and that of your predecessor have 
tended indeed to destroy, not to strengthen 
capital and the economy which depends up- 
on it. Let us turn away from this evil and 
destructive policy and we shall indeed 
strengthen economy. 

That the policy is not to change is implied 
in the immediate establishment of controls 
within the state of emergency, and the in- 
tention to increase the already almost un- 
bearable taxes, but not to control or reduce 
the expensive Socialist experiments, sup- 
ports, grants, etc., and the excessive govern- 
mental interference with the life and com- 
merce of the citizens; nor to cease the out- 
pouring of our wealth abroad. Is the emer- 
gency then, merely to become a cover for 
the continuation and extension of the 
socialization of this Republic, which will 
then become as impotent and as ripe for 
communism as are the Socialist governments 
of Europe, and as are all Socialist govern- 
ments everywhere? The man who labors will 
have no choice of wage, after controls, nor the 
citizen any freedom of choice whose buying 
and selling of goods is the real barometer of 
prices. Omniscient Government employees, 
filled with their power and importance, are 
to hold at bay the play of the free and natural 
forces of supply and demand. The demand 
for labor raises the price of that commodity 
just as all the others, in relation to the 
available supply. The modern King Canute 
will now order the tides to recede. Thus the 
economy is to be kept on an even keel and 
headed for the rocks of socialism. 

You have the opportunity, Mr. President, of 
saving the American Republic and the entire 
Christian world from disaster and even 
destruction. If the men who surround you 
and counsel you have proved to be wrong 
thus far, and are indeed responsible for the 
s‘ ameful position we now occupy, can you 
not grant us, as a token of your good inten- 
tions, at least a change in your advisory 
personnel? : 

The men of Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam; 
the men who guided our Far East affairs into 
the present debacle; the men who would 
sacrifice the American Republic to inter- 
national socialism—are not these men still 
at your elbow? 

The time has run out, Mr. President, and 
we are at war. Your actions will decide 
whether we live or perish, and the time is 


now. 
Most respectfully, 
P. A. DEL VALLE, 
Lieutenant General, United States 
Marine Corps (Retired). 
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Raral Housing Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 
IN THE satiate’ peviihiiersictenn 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I was privileged to read an arti- 
cle in the Florence Times, of Florence, 
Ala., whieh described how the Farm 
Housing Act of 1949 increased the food- 
production possibilities of one of my con- 
stituents. It was because my studies on 
the need for better farm housing showed 
that there were hundreds of thousands 
of families such as the Benny Comers 
described in this article that I first be- 
gan working for the passage of this act. 
It was because we knew that such an 
act could bring the same great improve- 
ment in the life and efficiency of many 
such farm families that men like Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN and Senator Hix joined 
me in sponsoring this act. 

I would like for all of you to read the 
story of the Benny Comer family as it 
was printed in the Times, because to 
each of you who joined with me in sup- 
porting this legislation, it should provide 
visible proof that the things we do here 
in Congress are good things: 

Rurat Housinc ProcraM Is BricHTENING 

FPamMI.y’s Lire 
(By Bill Cade) 

Christmas will be a whole lot brighter in 
at least one home tn Lauderdale County this 
year, because there are new windows in which 
to hang wreaths, a new hardwood floor on 
which to set the traditional Christmas tree, 
a new and modern kitchen in which to pre- 
pare the traditional cakes and cookies and 
even a new chimney—in fact the whole 
house is new. 

To some, it might seem a little facetious to 
intone so much enthusiasm into a descrip- 
tion of a new home, but this particular home 
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job from its foundation to completion. 


After 3 months of anxious waiting the 
Comers moved into their new home with all 
the modern conveniences—literally, a few 
years from their original home, but figura- 
tively, miles away in terms of improved 
standard of living. 

And the repayment of the loan is not 
working any hardships for this family. The 
loan runs for a period of 33 years, with 4 
percent interest on the unpaid balance. 
This figures to annual payments of $275.50, 
including both interest and principal, or 
$23.95 per month. 

Still, the Comers are not satisfied. They 
yet have a lot of ambition and are anxious 
to improve their standard of living more and 
more. So the next target for improvement 
is their farming land. Mr. Comer plans to 
develop his farm in order to reap the full 
benefits from it. And he is considering 
another type loan which the Government 
makes especially for those interested in farm 
improvement. 

At present, “Benny” is only a part-time 
farmer, deriving some of his income from 
working in a store. In addition to hig 35 
acres of row crops, he has five acres of pas- 
ture on which he raises dairy cattle and pro- 
duces grade B milk, another source of 
income. 

It is the purpose of the Government, in 
making its Farmers Home Administration 
loans, to provide farmers and their families 
standard housing with modern equipment 
and design on long-term payments which 
they cam repay without jeopardizing their 
standard of living. 

The “Benny” Comers at Rogersville are one 
of the several families who think the FHA 
loans are wonderful. In Mrs. Comer’s words 
concerning their loan—‘It’s the finest thing 
that has ever happened. I don’t know when 
we would have been able to build if it had 
not been for the FHA loan.” 

With the original house still in plain view 
from their modern home, the Comers have 
only to look backward to count their 
blessings. 

Yes, Christmas will be a whole lot brighter 
for the Comers, and the future does not look 
so dim itself. 


Mr. Speaker, the Times article, of 
course, described only what happened 
with one of the many families which 
have been helped by this legislation. In 
the 13 months since the first loan under 
this act was made, there have been a 
total of 6,882 families like the Comers. 
These 6,882 families received a total of 
$30,000,000 in credit. About 2,000 of 
these families have already completed 
their construction, like the Comers, and 
are now living in their new homes. Over 
4,000 others are now building, repairing, 
or remodeling their homes or other farm 
buildings, and will soon be happy in 
their own new surroundings. About 500 
others have received their loans so re- 
cently that they have progressed no far- 
ther than the selection of plans or the 


. ordering of :materials. Socn, however, , 


they too will have new homes. 

But the story does not stop there. We 
have authorized the loaning of many 
millions in addition during the next 2 
years, and the steady flow of applicants 
to Farmers Home Administration 

that this additional loan 
be necessary if we want 
the farmers in our home districts to 


applications, 
loans to less than 20 percent of the fam- 


ilies who have asked for this type of as- 
sistance. 

But that is the national picture. I 
am far more familiar with what is hap- 
pening ‘in my own eighth congressional 
district, where I have some 28,000 farms 
among my constituency. In this area we 
have already helped 77 families have bet- 
ter buildings on their farms, and 30 of 
these are already living in their new 
quarters. Of the 77, 66 have been for 


-new dwellings, 4 have made major re- 


pairs to existing dwellings, and 12 have 
added necessary buildings other than 
dwellings. Some of these latter 12 also 
had repairs or new construction on their 
homes. 

The average loan made to a farmer 
in the eighth district was only $5,479, 
somewhat lower than we had anticipated 
in view of the fact that almost 85 per- 
cent of the money went for entirely new 
construction. 

Despite the very evident need for ma- 
terials and labor to be diverted to war 
construction, it is equally important that 
we have the food which this Nation needs 
to build a strong defense. Our farmers 
will produce more efficiently if their 
buildings help maintain the family’s 
health or make their work easier. As 
we draft more and more men into the 
military services, we must depend on the 
womenfolk on our farms to help produce 
the cotton, wool, meat, grains, and vege- 
tables we need. An efficient kitchen 
where the farm wife can do her house- 
work quickly and effectively will let her 
have more time to work in the crops. A 
new barn on the farm may make it pos- 
sible for the farmer to add a few more 
dairy cows or a few more hogs to give us 
more milk or meat. 

How much is it costing the Govern- 
ment to provide this more healthful, 
more sanitary, more efficient construc- 
tion, and to make it possible to increase 
food production for the war effort by 
providing farmers with the credit they 
need for new buildings? That average 
of $5,479 per dwelling is not a cost figure, 
because this money is loaned the farm- 
ers, and most or perhaps all of it will be 
repaid, plus interest. The program is too 
young, yet, to have anything too definite 
as to repayment records; but we have 
seen enough figures to date to see a defi- 
nite trend established. In the eighth dis- 
trict, the 77 borrowers—or rather those 
of them who have scheduled repayments 
due as yet—have already repaid 103 per- 
cent of the matured principal, plus in- 
terest. For the whole State of Alabama 
the record is even better, with 127 per- 
cent of matured indebtedness paid. In 
nearby Georgia the Hubert Herndon 
family, who received their housing loan 
just a year ago and were allowed 33 
years in which to complete repayments 
on it, have already repaid their loan in 
full. 

How much is this program worth to 
America? 

I sincerely believe that a farm family 
will work harder, make more money, and 
fight to maintain a farm home if—should 
adversity strike—that farm home is a 
comfortable and attractive one. If the 
place is dilapidated and run down, or if 
it lacks the modern conveniences which 
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make living worth while in America, the 
family is more likely to have an “Oh, 
what is the use?” attitude. They have 
less reason to desire to farm efficiently, 
participate in community affairs, or to 
share their homes with friends. 

I also believe the rural church and the 
rural schools will benefit by this new 
housing program. Indirectly, perhaps, 
but the church or the school is no better 
than the component individuals who 
make up its congregation or assembly. 
The child will take more interest in its 
studies and do a better job of preparing 
its homework where there is a good light- 
ing system in the home. There will be 
less chance to pass disease from one 
scholar to another if the sources of some 
of these diseases are wiped out by home 
improvements. There will be a better 
comradeship among the pupils if the 
child feels he can bring his companions 
home to also enjoy the modern conveni- 
ences. And the church, depending as it 
does upon contributions from persons 
who attend, will find that with the pros- 
perity of a new home or more efficient 
farming buildings, the farmer can come 
to church more regularly and contribute 
more to its upkeep. 

In the 4-year program set up by the 
Housing Act of 1949, a total of $275,000,- 
000 was authorized for rural-housing 
loans, and this would make it possible 
for an estimated 140,000 farm families to 
have more adequate housing than in the 
past. With half the Nation’s farm popu- 
lation in the South, and with the housing 
problems more acute in the South than 
elsewhere in the Nation, it is estimated 
that somewhere near 75,000 southern 
farm families will have better housing 
under this program within the next 4 
years. A thousand or more of these 
probably will be in north Alabama. 





Cautious Optimism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
every thoughtful person who is unbiased 
in the matter now feels that the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project 
should be built. Our national defense 
would be greatly strengthened and if it 
is put on a self-liquidating basis it would 
eventually through the years pay for 
itself many times over. Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson's statement on the matter is 
heartening. The following is an edito- 
rial from the Watertown Daily Times, 
of Watertown, N. Y., whose editors have 
given thoughtful study over the years to 
this whole matter: 

CavTious OPTIMISM 

This newspaper's attitude concerning the 
chances of the St. Lawrence seaway pro 
in the new Congress can best be described 
as one of cautious optimism. We do not be- 
lieve that last fall’s election greatly altered 
the line-up of proponents and opponents. 
On the other hand, we discern two factors 


that tend to improve the outlook for the 
legislation. The question is: Will these fac- 
tors carry sufficient weight to convert a suf- 
ficient number of opponents? 

No. 1 of these two factors is the evidence 
that President Truman really intends to 
make the seaway bill a piece of “must” legis- 
lation. Up to this year, like his predecessors, 
he was satisfied to recommend the project 
in his annual state of the Union messages 
and there let the matter rest. In 1951 he has 
not only appealed again to Congress to pass 
the bill, but he indicates that he proposes 
to go all out in its behalf. The dispatch 
Monday that Mr. Truman is considering a 
meeting with the opposition in an effort to 
break down resistance to the project is a 
case in point. 

The other factor is, of course, the defense 
angle. There is no doubt that the St. Law- 
rence project can make a vast contribution 
to this program. No one can deny that we 
will need tremendous new sources of power, 
and there are few who will not concede that 
the proposed St. Lawrence canals will open 
up gn avenue to new sources of iron ore. 
And, as we have noted before, if electric 
power and iron ore are not needed in mobiliz- 
ing for defense, we would like to know what 
is 


We regard the change of attitude of 
Charles E. Wilson, the mobilization chief, as 
of great significance. As recently as De- 
cember, this former president of General 
Electric was saying that there was no great 
urgency for constructing the seaway. Now, 
2 months after taking the defense job, he is 
all for starting construction immediately. 

No one can convince us that a tough- 
minded, practical man like Charles Wilson 
changed his views for some light or transient 
cause. No one can tell us he was motivated 
by politics. He wants the seaway started 
now because, and only because, he thinks it 
will contribute to the work he has been 
assigned to accomplish—namely, the build- 
ing up of the Nation’s defenses. 

Let those who have opposed the seaway on 
political or sectional grounds follow Mr. Wil- 
son’s example. 





Letter From a Constituent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1951 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


BINGHAMTON, N, Y., February 6, 1951. 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
Thirty-seventh Congressional District, 

Dear Ep: I have just mailed a very impor- 
tant letter to Gov. Thomas Dewey in regard 
to the possible reapportionment of cur dis- 
trict. 

I have conveyed to him that if such a deal 
is to be made now is the time to bring it to 
the people of our district. In doing so it 
would enable you to put forth your plat- 
form and also to get acquainted with the 
people of the county or counties. 

Jack Gordon, myself, and my dad attended 
a Townsend meeting on the first of February 
and Mr. Gordon spoke of the wonderful trip 
to Washington and so forth. Personally I 
would like to see you in office for 100 years 
and I sincerely believe that when next elec- 
tion comes around you will win again. 

It is true that the Republican Party is not 
in power now but I think if we fight long 
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and hard enough we are sure to come out 
victorious and then perhaps things will be 
done right. 

I need not go into anything lengthy to tell 
you. I am a stanch supporter of your plat- 
form and have always been. 

In closing I hope this finds you and your 
family in the best of health. I beg to remain. 

Very respectfully yours, 
RoseErt E. STEwaRrt, Jr. 

P. S.—My dad sends his kindest regards 
and personal success to you in the future. 





Anniversary of the Battle of Trenton 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orb, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the Trentonian, of Trenton, 
N. J., entitled “Anniversary of the Battle 
of Trenton.” On February 21, a joint 
celebration will be held in honor of this 
historical event and the occasion of 
Mayor Connolly’s birthday. Secretary of 
Labor Maurice Tobin and I will be on 
hand representing the Federal Govern- 
ment. The editorial follows: 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF TRENTON 

(By Dr. R. R. Robinson) 


No city in the world can surpass in impor- 
tance the significance of the history of 
Trenton. It was perhaps only a coincidence 
that the beginnings of the modern age for 
mankind occurred here. After a long series 
of disheartening battles and retreats, Gen. 
George Washington led his army across the 
Delaware and won the first victory of his 
career, the Battle of Trenton, 175 years ago. 
Seven days later he destroyed five times as 
many British troops in the second Battle of 
Trenton. 


FIRST SUCCESSFUL TRY AT FREEDOM 


It must be remembered that the Revolu- 
tionary War was the first cuccessful attempt 
in the history of the world to establish free- 
dom for all its people. As a direct result of 
the events which happened in Trenton, we 
have been able to establish a democracy 
which recognizes and attempts to provide 
that all men must have as a God-given right 
an equal freedom of opportunity. 

One of the coincidences in the history of 
Trenton is that our country’s first President 
was elected here, when the Continental Con- 
gress elected Col. Richard Henry Lee to be 
its leader. Colonel Lee made the original 
motion in Congress for declaring the States 
of America independent. 

Before the Colonies declared themselves in- 
dependent of Great Britain, the Provincial 
Congress of New Jersey, with Samuel Tucker, 
of Trenton, as its president, declared itself 
an isolated colony independent of any royal 
sovereign. We were a separate little group 
of people proudly declaring that the greatest 
empire in the world could no longer claim 
ownership of our little colony of New Jersey. 

Thirteen years later, General Washington 
returned to Trenton on his way to his in- 
auguration in New York. He was received in 
a celebration which has been preserved in 
& gigantic oil painting, The White-Robed 
Choir, by Thomas P. Rossiter. 

SEEK TO PRESERVE TRADITIONS 


Mayor Do~al J. Connolly and the citizens’ 
committee want to preserve and revive the 
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traditions in which we can take such pride. 
When the Alice Bartlett Hunt Foundation 
presented to Trenton this long-lost oil paint- 
ing, it was thought to be a marvelous oppor- 
tunity to assemble the citizens and celebrate 
the occasion, on the eve of Washington's 
Birthday. The fact that Trenton’s own 
Josiah Bartlett, an ancestor of the donor of 
the painting, was an original signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, makes the cere- 
mony even more significant. 

To make this occasion a momentous one 
in the history of our community, Maurice J. 
Tobin, United States Secretary of Labor, has 
volunteered to represent our Nation’s capital 
at the presentation of the painting to the 
community. It is certainly fitting that the 
guest of honor should be the Cabinet repre- 
sentative of labor, indicating the progress the 
average man has made since the old days of 
subjugation of citizens and the enslaving of 
large minorities of our populatien. In our 
democracy all people have a voice, and we 
are grateful to Mr. Tobin for personifying 
that spirit and our progress. 

The fact that Trenton was for some time 
the capital of the United States is apparently 
a fact that we have made little of in our 
history. President Adams moved his Cab- 
inet to Trenton and conducted the Nation's 
business from the Phoenix Hotel on the cor- 
ner of Hanover and Warren Streets. Of 
course, it was only by accident that Trenton 
was not selected as the permanent site of 
the capital of our country. Ironically 
enough, it was only the opposition of Gen- 
eral Washington that prevented Trenton 
from being selected. 


ELABORATE CEREMONIES PLANNED 


Mayor Connolly’s citizens committee de- 
sires to join with all the people in making 
the evening of February 21 a memorable oc- 
casion. It would be highly desirable to have 
Mr. Tobin repeat the Marquis de Lafayette’s 
remark about Trenton: “I have never seen 
the States so handsomely represented.” La- 
fayette visited Trenton on three different 
occasions to meet Joseph Bonaparte. 

The ceremony which has been arranged 
will begin with a dinner at the Stacy-Trent. 
As part of the entertainment the original 
ode written by Gov. Richard Howell for 
Washington's visit will be sung. The white- 
robed choir which greeted General Washing- 
ton will be reproduced, singing the songs 
which Washington and Lafayette both re- 
marked have made such impressions as will 
never be effaced. 

As in the past, the money raised by activi- 
ties sponsored by the mayor’s citizens com- 
mittee will be used for juvenile welfare. It 
is planned to present Mayor Connolly with 
a check which shall be used solely for the 
purpose of sending 300 children to camp this 
summer, 

The agencies which work with our young 
people will be asked to select children of all 
groups. Without any embarrassing pub- 
licity for them, the children will be sent 
away quietly to enjoy camping life under 
much different circumstances than those un- 
der which General Washington and his men 
camped at Valley Forge. 


Lespedeza Was Good News From Korea 
Back in 1922 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 


in the Recorp, I include herewith an 

article from the January issue of the 

Missouri Farmer, entitled “Lespedeza 

oan Good News From Korea Back in 
22”: 


LEsPepEzA Was Goop News From Korea Back 
IN 1922 


From a thimbleful of seed planted at the 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station in 
1922 by Dr. W. C. Etheridge, a hundred mil- 
lion dollar crop revenue has resulted for 
Missouri from Korean lespedeza. Dramatic 
instances have happened before, but none 
more so for Missouri agriculture than the 
story of the expansion in acreage of lespedeza 
on farms over the State. 

In 1921, a specimen of this wonderful 
weed seed was obtained in Korea by a party 
who sent it to the United States Department 
of Agriculture Bureau of Plant Industry. 
This sample of strange seed was first sown 
at the United States Department of Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Arlington, Va. 
It grew and reproduced seed abundantly, 
which is the prime essential of any forage 
crop. But still little was known of this 
squatty legume, which was considered as a 
weed in Korea. 

When this fabulous thimbleful of seed 
was planted in the spring by Dr. Etheridge 
it made lush growth during the summer 
months of 1922. Of course, this caused a 
quickened interest by all concerned, but ex- 
perimentation was only in the process of 
beginning. The matured vines were pulled 
up in late October, and the precious seed 
was threshed in a miniature threshing ma- 
chine. About a pint or so of the seed was 
recovered, and this was saved with growing 
hope. 

PLANTED IN 1923 

In the spring of 1923 all of this seed was 
planted. It was noted on last year’s acre- 
age extensive volunteer growth of this an- 
nual plant was present, thus proving the 
ability of “natural reseeding.” Then there 
was discovered an enormous number of bac- 
teria nodules on the last year’s root sys- 
tems. Ordinarily, seed of other legumes 
must be inoculated, but here was a legume 
that quickly associated itself with nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria. This was called natural in- 
oculation, and another spoke was added to 
the rapidly turning wheel of Korean les- 
pedeza. 

A sharp May frost in 1923 was fatal to the 
clovers and it damaged the lespedeza stand, 
but it came back to grow on with vigor 
through the hot summer months. Here was 
@ pasture crop that would stand late spring 
freezes and withstand the hot dry months 
which ordinarily checked the growth of all 
other pasture crops. In 1924 a mixture of 
lespedeza with oats was sown to see if the 
two crops had an affinity. The oats were 
harvested for their grain and the lespedeza 
was cut for hay. Experiments proved that 
the protein content was practically the same 
as alfalfa and that stock liked this little 
legume and there was very little stemmy 
waste to the hay, 


A NOBLE EXPERIMENT 


In 1925 a quarter of an acre was sown to 
lespedeza and two thin yearling heifers 
were borrowed from the animal husbandry 
department. It was not known at this time 
if in its growing state that the plant might 
be poisonous to animals. The plot was 
fenced off, pipes were laid to furnish water, 
and the two heifers were weighed in. Tre- 
mendous gains were achieved, proving that 
as summer pasturage lespedeza surpassed all 
other crops grown in Missouri. 

Five-pound lots of seed were sent in 1927 
to some 60 farmers throughout the State. 
Questionnaires were provided with the sam- 
ple lots, so that a fairly representative ac- 
count could be made of the practicability of 
this legume in various sectors of the State. 
It is needless to say that the reports were 


more than satisfying. From that date until 
now, lespedeza has spread like a tidal wave 
all over Missouri. Now it is being grown on 
10,000,000 acres of farm land, either double- 
cropped or in single stands. This is twice 
the acreage of all corn grown, and twice the 
combined acreage of all wheat, oats, rye, and 
barley being grown in the State. Estimat- 
ing at a very conservative sum of $10 return 
profit from each acre of lespedeza grown, it 
can be ascertained that a hundred million 
dollar business has resulted from this chance 
planting in 1922. 
HERE'S WHAT IT'LL DO : 

To briefly sum up the attributes of lespe- 
deza: it will grow on medium to poor soil, 
but will respond to fertile soil and soil treat- 
ments as well as any other crop; will provide 
succulent grazing during the summer months 
of July, August, September, and the first 
half of October, when no other pasturage 
will grow and produce equal feed value. It 
will reseed itself naturally, and will fit in 
nicely with crop rotation methods advo- 
cated in any balanced farming program. 
There are many other assets of lespedeza 
which are of equal importance, but which 
must be adapted to the individual farmer’s 
needs. 

The first bad drought in recent years was 
in 1932. At this time, approximately five or 
six thousand acres of lespedeza was in stands 
in Missouri. This drought proved the real 
worth of lespedeza on a large scale as a dry- 
weather plant. Then, there were the 
droughts of 1934 and 1935, but by this time 
lespedeza had become an institution rather 
than an experimentation. 

NEWER LEGUMES 

Since 1946 there has been a downward 
trend in acres established to lespedeza. A 
peak acreage of 10,702,440 acres was reached 
in 1946 and the 1949 acreage was 10,126,455. 
This shift in land utilization has come about 
through the increased popularity of other 
legumes such as ladino, birdsfoot trefoil, 
hairy vetch and increased acreages of land 
seeded to alfalfa and red clover. 

But, with the ever-increasing menace of 
soil erosion, lespedeza will become a more 
vital assct to Missouri hill farmers. There 
is easily room for 10,000,000 more acres of 
this legume in the State. Land which now is 
practically wasteland due to erosion and 
poor crop management, could well be seeded 
to lespedeza as the first step in reclaiming 
the land. It alone cannot return the soil 
fertility which has been mined and leached 
from the soil, but should be used as a link 
betweer other crops and soil treatment. 


The Treasury-Federal Reserve Dispute 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mondau, February 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
a thoughtful discussion by Mr. Aubrey 
G. Lanston, president of the Aubrey G. 
Lanston & Co., Inc., of the Treasury- 
Federal Reserve Board dispute over the 
management of the public debt. 

I have previously expressed the belief, 
as well as the hope, which I now repeat, 
that an area of agreement can be 
reached. In that connection I wish to 
point out the fact that a higher interest 
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rate on long-term securities is not the 
only method by which the Federal Re- 
serve Board can protect its open market 
committee. In exercising its control 
over national banks the Federal Reserve 
Board has the power to distinguish be- 
tween risk loans and normally sound 
loans. It also has the power to ask 
Congress to increase its power over re- 
serve requirements and as a temporary 
war emergency measure extend that 
power to all banks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE TREASURY-FEDERAL RESERVE DISPUTE 


I would like to talk to you this morning 
about the differing convictions of the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve, because these 
involve questions of policy that are of great 
importance to our economy and, therefore, to 
you as bankers. Public opinion is being 
brought to bear on the impasse that exists, 
and it is being marshalled through state- 
ments that oversimplify the point at issue. It 
would be unfortunate, as we see it, if too 
many people accepted the thought that, if 
the Federal Reserve were freed of its compul- 
sion to buy Treasury securities at fixed 
prices, the Federal could necessarily exercise 
a deflationary influence. Nor should we ac- 
cept the generality that preys upon our love 
for tradition, namely, that the Federal Re- 
serve was created as a supreme court of fi- 
nance and that it would be a sacrilege if it 
were interfered with in any way. 


Let me tell you at the outset where we 
stand on these matters. We believe it is 
most desirable that the Federal become 
more free than it has been in the past dec- 
ade to follow a restrictive credit policy at 
times when this is needed. We agree with 
those who say that Treasury domination of 
Federal Reserve credit policy is dangerous, 
We do not go along, however, with the sopho- 
moric contention that the Federal Reserve 
should be omnipotent or that it should be 
free to assume an attitude that might be 
described as “the Treasury be damned.” 
There is much appeal in the thought ad- 
vanced by Mr. Russell Leffingwell that the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve be equal 
partners. On such a plane each can act to 
restrain the other or to goad the other as the 
case may be. 

The question of domination or partnership 
is important largely as a matter of who holds 
the final say. The real problem involves 
many technical phases of debt and credit 
management and the need for a continuing 
understanding of investor psychology. Per- 
haps the outstanding problem in the tech- 
nical field is whether 214 percent Treasury 
bonds need be supported forever at par or 
better. We have long been of the firm be- 
lief that par support should not be a per- 
manent practice. At the same time we are 
equally firm in our belief that we cannot 
depart from such a practice overnight, par- 
ticularly in an atmosphere of contention 
between the Federal Reserve and the Treas- 
ury. We also believe that if the two part- 
ners in money and debt management are so 
for apart in their convictions that agreement 
can be reached only by literally hitting one 
of the two of them over the head, the public 
cannot be blamed if it loses confidence in 
both, and in the dollar, and in Treasury 
securities. 

We are inclined to place a great deal of 
weight on the importance of the state of 
mind of the investor and on the degree in 
which this must be considered in the man- 
agement of both debt and credit. 

The open-market operation is the principal 
instrument with which the Federal may af- 
fect the amount, availability, and cost of 
money. We know quite well how readily the 


Federal can expand the amount and can in- 
crease the availability of credit by the pur- 
chase of securities in the market. 

We believe that some misconception exists 
as to the ability of the Federal to contract 
credit by the sale of Treasury securities. 
Success in this regard depends upon the 
Treasury's cash position. If the Treasury is 
operating with a substantial cash surplus, 
the Federal can contract reserve credit by 
selling securities in the market or by redeem- 
ing obligations as they mature. 

If the Treasury does not have a cash sur- 
plus, attempts by the Federal to sell in the 
market cannot contract credit against the 
will of the market and may only expand the 
amount of credit in use. 

At the present time the Treasury faces a 
deficit, and the prospect of the Treasury at- 
taining a surplus seems remote. Therefore, 
in future open-market operations the Fed- 
eral will be unable to contract credit to any 
appreciable extent by sales of Treasury 
securities on balance. 

Perhaps this is why we are confronted with 
the demand that the Federal Reserve be re- 
stored to the independence conceived for it 
37 years ago. Such independence would per- 
mit of an attempt to reduce the inflation 
preblem by denying credit to the market, 
with the obvious result that a sharp upward 
trend in interest rates would follow. In the 
meanwhile the Federal Reserve creates, on 
occasion, a situation where there is no market 
for Treasury securities. 

This brings us to the second phase of open- 
market operation, namely, the techniques 
employed by the Federal that would pro- 
duce a trend toward higher interest rates. 
One can be certain that if the Federal were 
free to precipitate, directly or indirectly, a 
sharp upward trend in interest rates and if 
it were determined to use this mechanism to 
the necessary extent, it could stop the pres- 
ent inflation spiral. But once this had been 
accomplished, or during the process, another 
series of chain reactions would be started, 
such that the resultant inflation potential 
would cause our present problem to be 
dwarfted by comparison. 

The February National City Bank letter 
offered a comment that was of great interest 
to us in this connection. It was directed 
primarily to the defense effort, but it applies 
equally to those phases of credit and debt 
management that have precipitated the 
Federal-Treasury dispute. The National City 
Bank noted that during most of the time 
since Korea, people have been uncertain as to 
the extent of the requirements of defense 
and what was expected of them. The bank 
went on to say that little authentic informa- 
tion had been available on the size of the 
defense program, and it admitted that, al- 
though such uncertainties may have been 
unavoidable, the lack of a firm basis for 
calculations left the way open for unin- 
formed opinions, speculation, and extreme 
statements both public and private. The 
comment closed with the following quota- 
tion, “Undoubtedly there has been inflation 
by publicity, which has fostered a contagious 
state of alarm and scare buying.” 

We believe that the drawn-out public dis- 
cussion over the clash between a fixed inter- 
est rate and credit control, a discussion in 
which Federal Reserve officials have taken a 
long lead, has contributed importantly to 
the expansion of bank credit. 

How much weight should be given by the 
Federal to the impact of its credit policies on 
holders of Treasury securities such as busi- 
nesses and individuals? For an idea we 
might turn to an estimate of the so-called 
inflationary gap that was recently made by a 
noted Federal Reserve economist. He said 
that the gap during the next year could be as 
much as $20,000,000,000 and will stem from 
a contraction of $10,000,000,000 in the goods 
available for civilian purchase and an in- 
crease of a like amount in consumer and 
business income. He cautions that the esti- 
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mate is premised on (1) no further price or 
wage increases, (2) no substantial credit ex- 
pansion, (3) no further tax increases, and 
(4) a consideration of particular potency to 
our discussion; namely, no large use of avail- 
able liquid assets. He then points out that 
individuals and businesses hold $176,000,- 
000,000 of bank deposits and currency and 
$90,000,000,000 of Treasury securities, a large 
part of which are redeemable on demand or 
have short maturities. The total is $266,- 
000,000,000. The question, therefore, is 
whether attempts by the Federal to reduce 
the size of the inflation gap will suggest that 
some portion of the $90,000,000,000 of these 
Treasury securities be sold or whether such 
investors thereby will be encouraged to in- 
crease their holdings. 

The Federal Reserve, as a special guardian 
of the purchasing power of the dollar, also 
must keep in mind that some $100,000,000,000 
of Treasury securities rest in the portfolios 
of commercial banks, savings banks, insur- 
ance companies, and the like, and that such 
investors hold additional billions of other 
marketable securities, the value of which 
would be affected, along with their Treasury 
securities, should a sharply increasing trend 
in interest rates occur. 

Managers of these portfolios, such as your- 
selves, are concerned with the decreasing pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, but you also take 
into consideration in the management of your 
portfolio the dollar prices that your security 
investments command in the market. Many 
of the decisions that you make with respect 
to the purchase, sale, or retention of these 
securities are based upon changes in market 
values, Collectively these decisions of yours, 
influenced as they must be by the Federal 
Reserve's policies, will bear importantly on 
whether individuals and businesses prefer to 
acquire additional securities or are inspired 
to bring their liquid assets into play in a 
manner that will heighten our inflation. 

Thus the Federal Reserve is quite correct 
in saying that it must protect the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, but the Treasury is 
also on sound ground when it says that in- 
vestor confidence in ‘Treasury securities 
should not be impaired by unexpected sharp 
fluctuations in the dollar prices of its securi- 
ties. These two statements are the crux of 
the dispute. 

Now let us digress for a moment in order 
to examine the weight that should be given 
to the Board’s contention that it has a re- 
sponsibility for credit that it is not able to 
discharge. There is nothing new about this. 
The Federal Reserve was charged just as fully 
in this connection 9 years ago as it is today. 
Yet 9 years ago, as a consequence of the war 
emergency, the Federal Reserve agreed to 
underwrite a pattern of rates for Treasury 
wartime financing. The Federal Reserve had 
no option because the Treasury faced an un- 
precedented deficit, the money had to be 
raised, and there was nothing else to do. 

Since the Treasury again faces a deficit, is 
there any better way to resolve matters than 
to bring about an agreement between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve in the 
technical area of interest rates and support 
techniques? 

Nine years agio when the Federal accepted 
the responsibility of protecting the prices of 
Treasury securities, the Secretary of the 
Treasury would have accepted a support price 
that was fractionally below par. When I say 
this I am not making an assumption. The 
choice of par, as a precise figure, was made 
by the Federal, and with the passage of time 
most Treasury security investors have come 
to believe that whenever “the cards were 
down,” neither the Treasury nor the Federal 
would elect to drop the support price of the 
2% percent bonds below that figure. 

Indeed, you will recall that by the time 
we had to face up to the inflationary probe 
lems of 1947 and 1948 a leading official of 
the Federal proclaimed that failure to supe 
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port Treasury 244 percent bonds at par would 
lead to a catastrophic condition. We repeat 
that we firmly believe that we need to get 
away from par support, and we believe that 
a program should have been and could have 
been worked out long before this. A period 
of national emergency and of bitter dispute 
between the Treasury and the Federal, how- 
ever, is not a propitious moment to engage 
in drastic changes or to withdraw support. 

Furthermore, if the reasons for support- 
ing outstanding Treasury bonds were com- 
pelling in 1948, how do we justify ignoring 
similar reasons today? 

The Federal has lived with its conscience 
for 9 years. Why must it suddenly choose 
@ war emergency and a period when the 
Treasury faces a deficit of unknown size to 
suggest that it be free to act independently? 

Indeed the differences between the type 
of inflation that we face today and that with 
which we were confronted in 1947 and 1948 
should leave the Federal Reserve with less 
rather than more reason to have precipi- 
tated these questions. During 1947 and 1948 
the inflationary problem arose primarily from 
activity in the private economy, at a time 
when the Treasury had a substantial cash 
surplus. The present inflation has been en- 
larged by the prospect of controls, of short- 
ages, and of an undefined but large defense 
program. 

Some portion of the plant and equipment 
expansion necessary to the defense program 
is yet to be met. The money needed from 
outside sources must come largely from 
either the insurance companies or the com- 
mercial banks. At the present time great 
emphasis is being placed on the expansion 
of bank credit. Few seem to realize that 
under existing conditions loans granted by 
banks are less inflationary than the exten- 
sion of an equal amount of credit by insur- 
ance companies. 

Now, the Treasury security and other bond 

markets have remained relatively calm 
throughout this drawn-out Federal Reserve- 
Treasury dispute and its accompanying pub- 
licity. This calm is the result of a general 
confidence that the Treasury long-term rate 
of 2% percent will stand, and so will par 
support for outstanding long-term bonds. 
In other words the rank and file of investors 
do not believe that the Federal will be or will 
feel free, in the final analysis, to unstabilize 
the Treasury security market by decreasing 
the support prices or by withdrawing sup- 
port. 
My first question, therefore, is as follows: 
If against the contentious background of 
recent months, the Federal reduced its sup- 
port price for Victory 244’s to 100 and, at the 
same time, became a more-than-usually re- 
luctant buyer of short-term Treasury secu- 
rities, would investors continue to be calm 
or would their confidence be somewhat 
shaken? 

Second, would a drop in the support price 
of 214 percent bonds to 100 or an increasing 
denial of a market to some holders of 
Treasury securities produce an increased 
volume of precautionary sales? 

Third, if the Feieral Reserve were to drop 
the support price 110 9944 or 99, how confident 
would institutional investors be that such 
support prices would hold? 

If the Federal breaks par in support of 
Treasury bonds, will this be deemed, by in- 
vestors, to be evidence that it has adopted a 
program of retreat to successively lower prices 
depending upon the volume of bonds offered 
to it? 

If, to make its credit less readily available, 
the Federal decided to let the market decline 
to whatever point was necessary to dry up 
selling, how far would prices have to decline? 
Does anyone know? Can we afford to act on 
optimistic guesses? 

Now let’s go to the other side of these 

Let us assume that, to reduce the 
availability of credit, the Federal Reserve 
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drops its support prices sufficiently low that 
it ultimately dries up any substantial selling. 
How many institutional investors would be- 
come buyers of Treasury securities? 

We are asked to believe that more Treasury 
securities can be placed if the interest rate 
offered on them is made more attractive. 
When bond prices decline interest rates be- 
come more attractive, but I have never seen a 
bond market that was undergoing a major 
decine that could be characterized as a con- 
fident one. If the bond market is caused to 
decline sharply while institutional investors 
are net sellers on balance, where are the ad- 
ditional buyers of these bonds going to come 
from? 

We believe that the important considera- 
tion is not whether interest rates become 
more attractive or whether a higher level of 
rates is brought about. It is the trend of 
rates that is importanc. As bankers, you may 
agree that there is a tendency to feel more 
“loaned-up” when the outlook is for higher 
rates of interest than is the case if the out- 
look is for lower ones. The same thing is true 
with respect to bond buyers. A given rate is 
unattractive if the trend of the market is 
down, but the same rate can appear attractive 
if the price trend is stable or rising. 

Please do not misunderstand. We are not 
an advocate of low interest rates. We would 
have much preferred a Treasury decision call- 
ing for a long-term 2%4-percent bond or a 
long-term 214-percent bond at a discount to 
yield 2.70 percent or 2.75 percent. Both of 
these would have been possible without dis- 
turbing the stability of outstanding bonds if 
the Treasury and the Federal had evidenced 
an ability to resolve their differences. 

We have been told that market conditions 
have clearly shown that the Treasury has in- 
sisted upon interest rates that are too low. 
In justification, our attention is called to the 
natural forces of supply and demand as they 
appear in the market and to the amount of 
Treasury securities that the Federal has been 
forced to acquire. The market for Treasury 
securities during the past year has been made 
almost entirely by the Federal Reserve, and 
the market has looked, most of the time, the 
way the Federal open-market operations 
caused it to look. 

Let me illustrate this by comparing two 
financings a year apart. First, we will go 
back to November 1949. When the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve were discussing the 
terms to be set on the approaching refunding 
of that period the market “looked” as though 
a 1% percent rate were no longer suitable, 
The Treasury, nevertheless, decided to con- 
tinue with a 14%-percent 1-year rate. It also 
Offered a 1%,-percent note with a 4'4-year 
term. This note quickly reached a premium 
of eleven thirty-seconds above 100. Why? 
Because investors took the financing decision 
of the Treasury as an indication that the 
Federal had lost the fight to advance the 
pattern toward higher yields. Both offerings 
were an outstanding success. 

During the months following the Federal 
showed by its handling of the open market 
that it had not given up the fight. Even 
when the Treasury in the spring of last year 
acceded to somewhat higher interest rates 
for shorter-term securities, the Federal ap- 
peared to be dissatisfied. At least, that is the 
impression gained by close observers, an im- 
pression that was more than. fully justified 
by the open break that occurred in August 


- of last year. 


Let us now consider the latest refunding 
in which the offering consisted of a single 
issue of 5-year 134-percent notes. The terms 
set by the Secretary of the Treasury were 
those recommended by the Federal Reserve, 
ones that were later characterized by the 
Federal as appropriate and attractive. Most 
market observers, and we believe the Treas- 
ury as well, were skeptical of the appropriate- 
ness and the attractiveness of a 5-year obli- 
gation for corporations who were large hold- 


ers of the maturing securities. But there 
are grounds for believing that the Federal 
assured the Treasury that this refunding 
would be a success. 

What is the record? Only about 52 percent 
of the public holdings of the maturing secu- 
rities were exchanged for the new issue and 
held throughout the exchange period. The 
remaining 48 percent of the public holdings 
were sold to the Federal or redeemed for cash. 
This hardly could be construed as a success- 
ful exchange from the point of view of the 
sound objectives of debt management. 

About 15 percent of the public holdings 
were redeemed for cash. This compares with 
a 21 percent cash redemption last September 
and October and with the more normal cash 
redemptions of 5 percent or less. The drain 
on the Treasury’s balance resulting from 
these two refundings was $3,500,000,000. 

The differences between the successful re- 
funding of November 1949 and the unsuc- 
cessful exchange offering made in November 
1950 are twofold. In the first place, it is a 
testimony to the deterioration in investor 
confidence that has been brought about by 
the public wrangling over differences. Sec- 
ond, it suggests that the Treasury is a better 
judge of the type of securities that investors 
will buy than is the Federal. 

This brings to mind something that has 
occurred to us with increasing frequency over 
recent months. We have wondered whether 
the Governors of the Board and the other 
members of the Open Market Committee 
could possibly be too far removed from an 
intimate contact with the Treasury security 
market, that is, from the changing states of 
mind, the preferences, and the reactions of 
those whose activities create the supply and 
demand with which the Federal open-market 
operation must contend. These are details 
of great importance when it becomes neces- 
sary to refine the terms of Treasury offerings. 
We also have wondered whether an adequate 
exchange of technical information takeé 
place between the Treasury and the Federal. 
We have wondered about these things, be- 
cause if such situations were to exist they 
would explain why some of the misunder- 
standings arise. - 

But let us get back to more tangible things. 
The apparent calmness of institutional in- 
vestors will be put to a full test when the 
Treasury begins to refund almost $40,000,000,- 
000 of maturing or callable securities. The 
bulk of these refunding covers a span hardly 
longer than 4 months and begins this June. 

Were the Treasury to experience the same 
percentage of cash redemptions that it suf- 
fered in the last refunding, it would have to 
pay out about $6,000,000,000. No wonder the 
Secretary of the Treasury believes a stable 
and confident Treasury security market is 
&@ prerequisite to financial mobilization. 

If, therefore, the Federal Reserve were to 
endeavor fo make credit unavailable by re- 
ducing support or by withdrawing it, what 
would be the attitude of holders of the ma- 
turing and callable Treasury securities? 

Many have substantial forward commit- 
ments in mortgages and the like. A larger 
number would be offered good loans at -ates 
substantially higher than those now ore- 
vailing. Some of those loans will be neces- 
sary to the defense program. 

Would investors accept the refunding offer- 
ings to be made by the Treasury? 

Or would they deem it prudent to redeem 
their securities in order to meet their com- 
mitments or to make loans? 

If, in the final analysis, the Treasury met 
with no greater success in these financings 
than in those just past, would potential buy- 
ers of long-term Treasury bonds gain or lose 
in confidence? 

And, wholly aside from the Treasury’s cash 
position, if it must meet large-scale cash 
redemptions, from whom will it obtain 
funds? From the Federal Reserve banks? 
Or from the commercial banks? 
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In either event it would appear that banks 
as a whole might be forced to cope with some 
more or less unworkable plan such as a 
secondary reserve requirement, a ceiling re- 
serve plan, higher cash reserves, or they may 
be told to accept Treasury certificates of de- 
posit bearing interest at some rate, such as 
one-fourth percent. Yet none of these de- 
vises will insure an improvement in the 
credit condition over what it can be if debt 
management is permitted to work in our 
favor instead of against us. 

This is not a question of interest costs. 
Surely many would prefer higher rates, but 
the determining element in the equation is 
the maintenance of investor confidence. 
This requires a stable and confident Treas- 
ury security market and confidence among 
Treasury-security investors that they will not 
be subjected to some abrupt manipulation 
of the market, by either the Federal Reserve 
or the Treasury. 

It seems to us important that the attitude 
of the institutional investor toward the mar- 
ket for Treasury securities may determine 

he confidence that business corporations 

and individuals have in these same securi- 
ties. To parlay the reduction in the value 
of the dollar by decreasing the dollar price 
of Treasury securities abruptly may be the 
worst way to deal with inflation. 

In summation we suggest that the differ- 
ences between the Federal and the Treasury 
involve questions of policy that are most 
important to the economy and to you. It is 
dangerous to accept oversimplifications, 
either of principle or of the technical aspects 
of the points at issue. Federal Reserve open- 
market operations designed to reduce the 
availability of credit cannot do so on a 
quantitative basis except as the Treasury is 
armed with a substantial cash surplus. The 
Treasury will soon be operating at a deficit. 
A substantial cash surplus is hardly a pos- 
sibjlity. To reduce the support rendered to 
Treasury securities, against the present con- 
tentious background, or without warning, 
would be most dangerous. The withdrawal 
of support would be intolerable. Yet, we 
need to plan for its ultimate elimination. 
Of greater importance than an increase in 
interest rates, is the trend of rates. But, 
this is no time to attempt to control credit 
by starting a trend to higher rates. To do 
so would multiply not reduce the inflation 
potential. Neither the Federal nor the Treas- 
ury should be omnipotent or dominant. 
Each should consider itself to be an equal 
partner charged with responsibilities of equal 
weight. 
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Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am including an article appearing 
in the Washington Post, Washington, 
D. C., on February 11, 1951: 

UMT Can BouItp Ixe’s WALL FOR PEACE 

(By James B. Conant) 

(Following is a digest of a radio address 
delivered last Wednesday night under aus- 
pices of the Committee on the Present Dan- 
ger.) 

The United States is in danger. Few 
would be inclined to question this simple 
statement. The danger is clearly of a mili- 
tary nature. On this much we can all agree. 


But as to the exact nature of the danger 
which confronts us, there is far from being 
complete agreement among the citizens of 
this Republic. Nor are we by any means 
of one mind as to how we should mobilize 
the young men of the Nation. Indeed, some 
few question even the need for an army of 
the size announced. 

Now, if we are going to ask the youth 
of the country to serve two years in the 
Armed Forces—as I believe we must—each 
one of us who supports this program must 
be prepared to answer one question—why? 

Why must we !ook forward to a period of 
austerity, of partial mobilization, of more 
weapons for war, fewer tools for peace? 

The answer to these questions seem to 
me to be summed up ‘n General Eisenhower's 
recent statement that we must “build a se- 
cure wall for peace.” 

Within less than 18 months, the free world 
has been confronted with two highly un- 
pleasant facts. First, the Soviet military 
power is beginning to mount in terms of 
the most modern type of warfare—the United 
States monopoly of the atomic bomb has 
ended; second, the Soviet allies, at least, 
have shown a readiness to gain their ends 
by force of arms. 

Place these facts against the background 
of the postwar military situation on the 
European Continent and you can see the 
outlines of the present danger. 

If Russia tomorrow should move its troops 
toward the Atlantic Ocean, European terri- 
tory would be conquered but the Russian 
industrial centers would be destroyed from 
the air. As long as the United States strate- 
gic Air Force is in this commanding position, 
the danger of Russian troops marching to 
the channel is relatively slight. 

But as the years go by, the deterrent power 
of strategic bombing will meet an ever- 
mounting counterthreat—a threat to the 
industrial centers of Britain and the United 
States, to the continental cities themselves. 
The Russians are building up their offensive 
strength and doubtless likewise their own 
defonses against strategic bombing. 

Therefore the danger of a third global war, 
I am convinced, turns on the fact that a 
few years hence the handful of men who 
rule Russia may decide that the power of 
our strategic Air Force has been largely can- 
celed out. If at that time Europe is defense- 
less On the ground, the Russian hordes will 
begin to move. 

Strengthening the defense of Europe in 
terms not of a deterrent threat against Rus- 
sian cities but in terms of armies to stop an 
advance—this seems to me the top item on 
the agenda of the free nations of the world. 
Only then can we achieve a true global 
stalemate. 

What is required of the United States, if 
we are to play our part in building this 
wall of security? Clearly, the rapid pro- 
duction of arms and military equipment— 
and on this we are well embarked. But we 
must also be in a position to furnish men. 

General Eisenhower says that we must 
be prepared to stand by in a partially mo- 
bilized state for a long period of years. To 
this end, we must have a system of uni- 
versal military service. 

Congress has before it a universal mili- 
tary service bill. This measure needs to be 
understood by the American public, for 
there is much confusion as to what is in 
fact involved. 

In the first place, we are not talking about 
the type of legislation which would be 
needed to mobilize the manpower of the 
country on a total basis if we became en- 
gaged in a global war. That is another sub- 
ject. I am discussing, rather, partial mo- 
bilization for a long, drawn-out period of 
internstional stress and strain. I am dis- 
cussing the method of maintaining over 
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many years three and a half to four million 
men in our Aimed Forces. 

What the situation requires is a universal 
military service act which will call into the 
Armed Forces all able-bodied young men 
when they graduate from high school or 
reach 18, whichever is later. This is a vital 
point in the argument; this is the essence of 
the bill which must not be destroyed by 
amendm2nt. 

Those of us who support the bill believe 
that the interruption of a young man’s edu- 
cation should be before college, not during 
college, and, for those who go direct from 
high school to a job, before starting in an 
occupation. After they have completed the 
27 months of military service, these young 
men will be ready to enter college or go to 
work. The problems which bedeviled us in 
World War II in regard to deferring special 
types of students or essential men in indus- 
try will be eliminated if military service is 
performed between the ages of 18 and 20. 

To my mind, it is quite clear that a man’s 
military service had best be done before he 
enters the productive life of the country or 
before he begins his collegiate or professional 
education. 

On this point, we have the testimony of 
Dr. William C. Menninger, who was chief 
psychiatrist of the Army in World War II. 

“From the point of view of the mental 
health of our young men,” Dr. Menninger 
said, “a program of universal military serv- 
ice and training is far more practical than 
our present system of selective service. The 
present system engenders hostility in the 
man who is selected because he must carry 
an unfair share of the burden. Because it 
is selective, it tends to stimulate men to seek 
deferment on whatever grounds they may 
be able to plead. 

“With our present system a man of draft- 
eligible age lives in uncertainty from mail 
to mail. The result is great unrest in our 
youth of this age, not only in colleges but 
in industry and business. 

“A system which begins at a definite age, 
which distributes equally the responsibility 
and privileges among all youth, and which 
runs for a definite length of servicé, is far 
superior, from any mental health point of 
view, to our present indefinite and discrim- 
inatory system under the selective service 
law.” 

There is one obvious di“iculty in a scheme 
of universal service between 18 and 20. How 
is one to provide from each age group the 
required number of officers and specialists? 
I have become persuaded, contrary to my first 
opinion, that in order to accomplish the 
training of officers and specialists, a small 
fraction of each age group should be selected 
after basic training by a civilian board and 
sent to the colleges for specialized education. 
This feedback proposal is in the bill now 
before Congress. It meets the objections 
that many educators first raised to a uni- 
versal military service program. 

Some scientists have been disturbed lest 
the passage of this bill strike a serious blow 
at the national defense by interfering with 
the continuous flow of trained men. I ven- 
ture to think they are mistaken, and call as 
an expert witness Dr. Vannevar Bush, who 
headed all our scientific work during the 
last war. 

Dr. Bush appeared before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee to urge the passage of 
this universal military service and training 
bill, and this is what he said: 

“We shall call all young men at 18 with- 
out exception, adjusting standards to defer 
only those who cannot be used somewhere 
in the widely varied efforts of the Military 
Establishment. Once the system is in full 
operation, the process of choice of men to 
receive advanced training to become officers 
or to develop new weapons, to maintain our 
public health, or to perform other profes- 
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sional duties should be on a secure basis of 
fair competition. 

“There will be adjustments needed in a 
transition period, for it would be absurd to 
denude our laboratories just when we need 
them most, and it would be short-sighted to 
deny to industry the engineers it must have 
to build new weapons in adequate quantities 
in the next year or two. 

“But when the system is in full operation, 
every youth on reaching 18 should expect to 
get into the service of his country, with his 
subsequent advancement and the nature of 
his assignments during the entire age period 
until he emerges from the Reserves and goes 
his own way determined by competitive tests 
and the judgment of fair men.” 

Let me emphasize the distinction between 
universal service and selective service, for 
this point is often misunderstood. The bill 
before Congress is a real universal military 
service bill and not merely an extension of 
the Selective Service Act to include 18-year- 
olds. The power given the President to call 
up men by age groups and the establishment 
of a large Reserve are the distinguishing 
features. ; 

When the call goes out for an age group, 
the draft boards will make no deferments in 
this group on grounds of occupation or de- 
pendencies. When the program becomes 
fully operative, the services could count on 
at least 700,000 to 750,000 men from each 
age group, and another 100,000 for limited 
service by lowering the present physical and 
mental standards for induction. 

In addition to providing a force in being, 
the continual flow into the Armed Forces of 
those who reach 18 and their release after 
about 2 years will provide over the years a 
pool of trained manpower—a large body of 
men in Reserve status. I believe this to be 
imperative. The danger of an all-out war is 
so serious that all our young men must have 
military training for their own protection as 
well as for the protection of their country. 

The present selective-service law expires 
in June. Clearly, before that date Congress 
must act on the bill that is now before it. 
But one may hope that the matter may be 
settled in the coming weeks. Until it is 
settled how we are to recruit our armies, 
there will be a feeling of uncertainty and 
confusion in many families throughout the 
land. 

I suppose all of us who are urging the 
rapid rearmament of the United States 
would agree that there its nothing we like 
about the whole business. Universal mili- 
tary service is a bitter pill to swallow, and I 
for one have come most reluctantly to sup- 
port such a program. But the desperate 
need to build up our military strength can- 
not be denied. 

Many of us remember with what shock we 
read of the fall of France in 1940 and with 
what fear we awaited the outcome of the 
battle of Britain. Our military men, we 
now know, were full of apprehension as to 
what would be the consequences to the 
United States of the loss of the British Isles. 
The margin of victory then was narrow 
enough, we all recall. But with the weapons 
of the 1950’s, an enemy in control of the 
Channel ports would be far more dangerous, 
perhaps impossible to stop. 

In short, while the defense of Europe is 
essential for the survival of Europe, it is just 
as essential for the survival of a free United 
States. 

Europe lost—just sketch the outline of 
such a world and fill in the details yourself. 
Imagine the Soviet Union in control directly 
or through puppets of all Europe, the Middle 
East, and North Africa; Britain neutralized, 
this hemisphere alone. Think in terms of 
military strategy, think in terms of raw ma- 
terials, think in terms of western civilization. 

What is the alternative? A third global 
war? Not to my mind. It may be forced 


upon us any day—that one must admit. 
But I believe there is still a chance, a good 
chance, of avoiding world war IIJ—a war 
which can lead only to wholesale destruction 
with no clear victory possible for either side. 
I believe there is a good chance of avoiding 
this catastrophe, but only if Europe is made 
defensible, and without delay. 


Need Arms First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 12 (legislative day of 
Monday,. vuary 29), 1951 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to Lave printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
appearing in the Kansas City Star of 
Wednesday, February 7, written in Paris 
by its foreign correspondent, Mr. Marcel 
Wallenstein. 

Mr. Wallenstein is not « casual visitor 
to Europe, but has lived there for the 
past 15 years. During that time he has 
visited the various countries and has had 
an opportunity to become personally ac- 
quainted with their problems and their 
thinking. 

I urge the Members of the Senate to 
read this splendid statement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEED ARMS FirsT—WITH PROFER AID AND 
LEADERSHIP FRANCE AND BRITAIN WOULD 
FIGHT THE RusSIANS—TURN IN REICH FEEL- 
ING—DESPITE WARRIOR TRADITION, GERMANS 
Have Stronc DesirRE To Avoip ANY CONFLICT 


(By Marcel Wallenstein) 


Paris, February 7.—A stream of letters 
has been received from readers asking: Will 
Europe fight if necessary? 

One writer wants to know if we can de- 
pend on the British and French if we find 
ourselves up against it? 

Perhaps the most interesting letter is from 
a man in northwest Kansas who says, “The 
Germans have always proved to be the best 
fighters in Europe. There are millions of 
them we could arm to help us if we have 
to fight Joe Stalin. Wouldn't we be better 
off if we shipped guns and tanks to Ger- 
many and forgot about the others?” 


GIVES HIS ANSWER 


The answers as this reported sees them: 

Europe will fight if forced to do so—and 
if properly armed and properly led by Euro- 
pean governments. By “Europe” is meant 
chiefly Britain and Prance. The British 
record of the last war should be too well 
known to need explanation here. 

The French defeat in that war in less than 
6 weeks was caused partly by bad leadership 
in the government and in the field and the 
lack of weapons. A badly armed French 
army—without air cover—lost more men 
killed in the battles of May and June 1940, 
than the American expeditionary force 
under Pershing in the Kaiser’s war. 

These two countries seem to appreciate 
the danger of remaining unarmed while an 
enormous Russian military machine sits in 
Europe. They are taking steps to the limit 
of their powers to correct their weakness. 
The report of General Eisenhower should 


show a willingness to cooperate in Britain 
and France. 


TURN BY GERMANY 


And now as to Germany. Here is the 
surprise. As the man from Kansas writes, 
the Germans have been the warriors of 
Europe. But it is no longer so. The Ger- 
mans of the present have no stomach for war. 
They don’t want it at any price. Perhaps 
never in German history have the people 
been so pacifistic as they are now. 

This is true of the industrialists who > 
backing of previous war machines has been 
partly responsible for earlier wars, and true 
of the mass of people who formerly gave 
blind obedience to their rulers. The right 
and the middle of the German political 
framework look with distaste on rearmament. 
The most prevalent remark in Western Ger- 
many at the moment is “not for me” when 
one speaks of another war. 


FEAR THE RUSSIANS 


The people fear and hate the Russians, 
after the taste of Russian occupation. The 
Communist faith finds little sympathy from 
the average German workman. But he is not 
ready to take up a gun again in defense of 
Western Europe. He looks around him at 
his battered cities and knows they would be 
the first to come under attack. 

The German iron masters are making 
money faster than at any time since the 
defeat of their country. The Allies of the 
west need their steel and buy it. The Rus- 
sians also want it, and the German em- 
ployers seem to have the idea that they can 
profitably do business with both sides if 
permitted to do so. 

A German on a ; usiness mission to Paris 
recently said: 

“You need us. The world ueeds us. We 
have something to sell. The Russians want 
to buy it, as well as you. The Russians 
wouldn't kill us. They would let us work.” 

SEES CONTINUED JOBS 

This man actually believed men of his 
class would be permitted to continue at the 
heads of their industries if the Russians 
occupied the Ruhr. “Listen,” he said, “the 
Allies swore we should never again be mili- 
tarized. They made war acrime. They tore 
down our war plants. Now they are saying, 
“We want you back in another army—for 
another war.” Then he took his fat cigar 
out of his mouth and said, “Count me out, 
Every German I know is saying the same 
thing.” 

There is of course an element of black- 
mail in this. The Bonn Government and 
the recovering Western Germany heavy in- 
dustry leaders know how hard pressed the 
Western Allies are for manpower to meet 
the Russian threat. They, not unnaturally, 
wish to drive as hard a bargain as possible 
with former enemies before organizing a new 
German defense force to be enrolled with 
western armies. 


WORK THEIR ADVANTAGE 


Having been given an advantage by the 
political situation, the Germans are working 
it to the limit. The lawmakers of Bonn 
hesitate and stall on disarmament ques- 
tions. Eisenhower was received with less 
animosity than was expected—even with cer- 
tain reserved hospitality. 

If there are people who have no wish to 
rearm or fight in any predictable future 
time they live in Western Germany. The 
same probably is true in that part of Ger- 
many which wears the Russian yoke. 

Only the presence of German units in an 
international force can bring that force with- 
in measurable distance of an organization 
that could defend Europe against Russian 
aggression. Every observer agrees—and few 
Germans deny it—that German morale at 
present is unequal to playing its proper 
part in the defense of the west. 
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Mr. Truman Decided in Favor of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled, “Mr. 
Truman Decided in Favor of Inflation,” 
published in the Minneapolis Star of 
February 7, 1951. The editorial contains 
a number of questions which are answer- 
ed by Mr. Arthur Upgren, economic con- 
sultant of the Star. It is a very thought- 
provoking editorial. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
oRD, as follows: 


Mr. TRUMAN DECIDED IN Favor OF INFLATION 


For months the United States Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board ave violently 
disagreed about Federal money policy. Sec- 
retary John W. Snyder wants to support par 
prices for Government bonds. The Reserve 
Board wants to let the open market make 
the price of Government bonds. 

When the disagr-ement broke out in a 
public argument, President Truman inter- 
vened and decided in fevor cf the Treasury 
Department. To throw some needed light 
on that decision, the Star got its economic 
consultant, Arthur Upgren, to answer the 
following questions: 

Question. Mow important was the deci- 
sion made by President Truman after the 
White House meeting last Thursday? 

Answer. The decision was more important 
than any other in giving the United States 
another dose of inflation. 

Question. Who will be hurt by that infla- 
tion as it comes? 

Answer. The Treasury of the United 
States for a large amount, and the American 
people will be hurt by a still larger amount. 

Question. Will the housewife find it more 
difficult to buy food for her family? 

Answer. Yes; because more money will 
compete with her at the butcher’s counter, 

Question. Are you willing to guess how 
much more a $20 basket of groceries will cost 
Mrs. Consumer a year from now under these 
policies? 

Answer. If she goes to the legitimate 
markets, $2 more; if she goes to the black 
markets, something more than that and an 
awful lot of trouble. 

Question. What is inflation? 

Answer. Rising prices. 

Question. Then we are already having 
inflation? 

Answer. Yes; we have nad a considerabie 
amount of it already—cost of living is up 3 
percent since last March; wholesale prices 
are up 17 percent; the price of farm land is 
up 5 percent; city real estate is up 5 to 10 
percent; farm products are up 24 percent; 
28 important raw materials are up 48 per- 
cent. That is a part of the inflation we 
have already hrd. 

Question. What causes inflation? 

Answer. Too much money, especially 
when that money is in the hands of people 
who already think prices are going higher. 

Question. I take it you believe the deci- 
sion at the White House last Thursday will 
mean still more money? 

Answer. Yes; it can mean much more. 
That's what the idea of making this war pro- 
duction period another 2% percent war 
means. 





Question. Just how will 24% percent bonds 
make more spending money? 

Answer. In two ways. First, the Federal 
Reserve will buy anybody’s bonds at par. 
Because there are $257,000,000,000 of bonds, 
a lot of cash money can be let loose that 
way. Second, which will be still more dan- 
gerous in the years ahead, the Government 
can borrow money so easily at 24% percent 
that borrowing may truly become our way of 
life. 

Question. Isn't it true that when the Fed- 
eral Government sells bonds, that usually 
increases the capacity of banks to loan 
money to people in a position to borrow it? 

Answer. That is especially true when the 
Federal Reserve takes bonds from all comers 
at par. Doing that gives the bank all the 
reserves they need to lend money. 

Question. How many dollars worth of loans 
can be made for each dollar of bond face 
value? 

Answer. More than $5. 

Question. Secretary Snyder’s argument 
that the Government should continue to bor- 
row money cheap was based on a plea that 
every 4% percent increase in the interest rate 
means Uncle Sam has to pay a billion and a 
half more in interest for the national debt. 
Is that correct? 

Answer. Yes. It does mean a tiny fraction 
more is paid in interest on the debt. 

Question. But if a cheap money policy is 
followed, doesn’t the cost of the defense pro- 
gram go up because of higher prices? 

Answer. It goes up fast. I think of an 
example—Congress appropriated enough 
money early last summer to buy a thousand 
jet airplanes. But because of inflation the 
money bought only 770 jet planes. On $40,- 
000,000,000 spent for defense, inflation now is 
costing the Government $6,000,000,000. 

Question. You think President Truman 
made exactly the wrong decision last Thurs- 
day? 

Answer. I think he did because a rise in 
prices of 10 percent can cost the American 
people $20,000,000,000 a year via inflation for 
the $1,500,000,000 the Treasury is trying to 
save. 

Question. Do you think such a bad decision 
can remain final? 

Answer. I feel sure the Treasury will have 
to reverse its policy. England did under a 
similar set of conditions. 

Question. Then you think Governor Mar- 
riner Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board was 
right about stopping the Treasury’s easy 
money policy and that Snyder is wrong? 

Answer. Yes, entirely, because this time 
we start a war effort with tight, full employ- 
ment and rising prices. Easy money will 
feed the fire of inflation. In 1941 we had 
12,000,000 unemployed, and factory output 
was low. It is not that way this time. We 
can’t produce a great deal more so the easy 
money will boost the prices of what we are 
producing. 





Meeting the Problems Involved in the 
World Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
January 6, 1951, Mr. James B. Carey, 
secretary-treasurer of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, delivered a 
very important address before a meet- 
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ing of the Ohio State Industrial Union 
Council at Columbus, Ohio. 

In this address Mr. Carey presents a 
thorough analysis of the dangerous prob- 
lems threatening our country. He points 
out that this fight against Communist 
imperialism is not merely a militaristic 
struggle. If we are to win in this con- 
test, we must be able to show that capi- 
talistic democracy can provide a way of 
life superior to Communist dictatorship. 
As he points out, we have to realize 
“that the fight for civil liberties, the 
rights of labor, decent living standards, 
and equality of sacrifice at home are a 
necessary part of the fight against Com- 
munist dictatorship and aggression 
abroad.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Carey’s address printed in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The world of 1951 is a world of uncertainty, 
of fear, of horrible danger, of treachery, of 
bravery. It is a year in which no one knows 
what the next months will bring, whether 
it be hope or gloom, or despair, or confidence, 
or life or death. Right now, we have no way 
of knowing how far Russia’s greed for power 
over men’s minds and bodies will carry it. 
We have no way of knowing whether Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, will see Soviet locusts eating up 
most of Asia and all of Europe—two-thirds 
of the world’s population—or whether by 
some means, military or moral, Moscow will 
have lost or withdrawn its grand strategy. 

The world will have to decide this year. 
There is no more time for equivocation: there 
is very little time for let’s-make-another-ap- 
peal, no more time for anything but action. 
If we can prove to Russia that real peace pays, 
maybe Russia will learn the facts of life the 
hard way. If that succeeds quickly, we can 
really build a world bulwark of peace that 
no one could break. 

As I appear here today, I want to talk about 
the dangers that are ours, and what I think 
is the road to take to prevent a crushing de- 
feat for the free world we love. I want to 
focus your attention on what are the roles 
and responsibilities for government, for busi- 
ness, for labor in this struggle. I want to talk 
about you and me, about yours and mine. 

It seems clear that we are all in this strug- 
gle together. If we lose to communism, cap- 
italism is done for, free enterprise will 
vanish, there will be no free farmers, small 
business will become part of the Soviet ma- 
chine, and instead of free labor there will be 
the kind of slave labor we now see in Eastern 
Europe and in China. There will be no dif- 
ference between Democrats and Republicans 
in the Communist concentration camps, and 
the same bullets of the firing squads will kill 
Hoover and Acheson. 

But America is coming to the parting of 
the ways on the question of how our free- 
dom is to be preserved. There are two roads 
pointed out to us, and we will have to choose 
hetween them. 

But they are completely opposite roads. 
By one road we can defeat Communist ag- 
gression, maintain and expand the free world 
and realize the blessings of not only liberty 
but also a higher standard of living for our- 
selves and hundreds of millions of others. 

By the second road, we will at best main- 
tain in America an armed camp that will 
steadily degenerate into a semi-Fascist state, 
that will resemble more and more the dictor- 
ship that we are trying to defeat. 

What are these two roads open to us? 

First, there is the road proposed by the 
McCormick - Hearst - McCarthy-Taft-Hoover 
Dixiecrat axis. This group proposes in effect 
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that we aoandon our democratic friends 
throughout the world as being “unreliable”; 
that we hold onto the only “reliable” fighters 
against communism such as Franco, Chiang 
Kai-shek, the Emperor of Indochina, and 
others of that like and that we pull back to 
our shores and go into our storm cellars. 

By whatever name this is called, whether 
it is Taft’s reexamination or Hoover’s isola- 
tionism, the theory is the same. This group 
feels that it is hopeless to try to defend 
democratic Britain and France, social demo- 
cratic Norway or Switzerland, or Italy. We 
can only fight when America itself is invaded. 
Otherwise let the rest of the world go hang. 

Now this theory is not new. The same 
people who advance it now in fighting com- 
munism advanced it in 1940 when the issue 
was fighting Nazi-fascism. You remember 
the America First group, whose political 
leaders were the same people, the Tafts, Mc- 
Cormick, Hearst, Hoover, and whose big-busi- 
ness backers supplied millions of dollars for 
propaganda. When Britain was fighting 
alone for democracy these brave men of the 
America First group wanted to abandon her 
and abandon Europe. They had no stomach 
to fight for democracy. It was too expensive. 
Here is what your own Senator Tart said in 
1940 after France had been overrun and 
Britain was staggering under the blitz: 

“IT do not know what the Germans may 
do, and no one knows what they may do 
until they are freed from the present war 
and have an opportunity to show. When 
they do, we can adopt the same methods. 
We can take the same steps that may be 
necessary to meet the particular kind of 
German blitzkrieg, if there is such a blitz- 
krieg, at the time we find out what it is.” 

In plain English this outstanding state- 
ment meant “Let the Nazis win the war and 
then if they attack us, we'll figure out what 
to do.” 

Isn’t that exactly what Tarr is saying to- 
day in the fight against communism? 

At that same time, in 1940 and 1941 when 
Roosevelt was trying to get this Nation to 
rearm, the big industrialists said we did not 
need to have more steel, more copper, more 
alumfMmum. They wanted business as usual, 
and profits as usual. It was organized labor 
that went out and demanded that this Na- 
tion mobilize to meet the Nazi challenge. 

The policy of these reactionaries, the ones 
who always cry “free enterprise,” and “de- 
mocracy,” was one of defeatism when it came 
to a showdown. They had no confidence in 
democracy or freedom. They were willing 
to throw in the sponge. 

Today, they are pursuing the same poli- 
cies. While the McCarthys, Tafts, Hoovers, 
McCormicks, Hearsts beat their breasts in de- 
nouncing communism in the State Depart- 
ment or on the radio and demand purges, 
when it comes to really fighting communism 
they want to throw in the sponge, retire to 
our storm cellers here. 

Isolationism and communism are allies to- 
day just as isolationism and fascism were 
allies just 10 years ago, in 1940 and 1941. To 
a few naive souls it may still sound extreme 
to link Senator Taft, Herbert Hoover, and 
Colonel McCormick—supposedly relentless 
foes of communism—w:th the Kremlin’s 
scheme for world conquest. 

Nevertheless, wittingly or unwittingly, the 
Tafts and the Hoovers are as much in part- 
nership with Joseph Stalin today as they 
were with Hitler and Mussolini a decade ago. 

How? To begin with, not even an expert 
today can tell the difference between the 
Chicago Tribune’s editorial policy and the 
editorial policy of the Communist Daily 
worker. Since the invasion of the Republic 
of South Korea last June both papers have 
screamed incessantly for the withdrawal of 
American troops from Korea. Both papers 
have demanded that American troops be 
pulled out of Asia and out of Europe. Both 
papers have declared, in effect, that both 


continents should be turned over to the 
tender mercies of Russian totalitarianism. 
Both papers have constantly attacked and 
undermined every major decision and action 
undertaken by the United Nations. 

There are other ways in which the Taft- 
Hoover-McCormick axis serves the Kremlin. 
These American isolationists today demand 
exactly what they demanded in 1940 and 
1941—that this country retire behind its two 
oceans, that it turn itself into a kind of 
Gibraltar completely surrounded by a hostile 
world. 

Stalin himself couldn’t ask for more. He 
couldn't ask for a more gratifying surrender 
than for the United States to abandon the 
democratic nations of Europe and desert the 
nations of Asia where democracy is beginning 
to move forward for the first time. We would 
be handing over to Stalin’s slave-labor ma- 
chine countless millions of men and women 
and giving him, by default, the priceless 
natural resources of two continents to 
strengthen his war-making ability. 

Is it any wonder that even the Nation’s 
outstanding Republican newspaper, the New 
York Herald Tribune, can't even call this 
madness “isolationism.” The Herald Trib- 
une flatly terms it “retreatism.” 

I tell you as earnestly as I can: There is no 
place in this world today—this world of the 
atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb—where 
we can hide from totalitarianism. Neither 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans nor the North 
Pole are barriers. 

We can no longer mince words or insist on 
the niceties of etiquette when our Nation's 
future is at stake, when democracy every- 
where is in desperate danger. We have got 
to see and state it openly that those men 
who advocate our giving up our allies in this 
life-and-death struggle are virtual traitors. 
Isolationism today is communism’s fifth col- 
umn. Isolationism is as much our enemy as 
the communism it serves. Our own safety 
as a nation and the establishment of democ- 
racy and peace throughout the world depend 
on repudiation of everything that the Tafts, 
the Hoovers, and the McCormicks stand for. 
We must, for our own salvation and for the 
world’s salvation, wipe out the poisonous illu- 
sion that we can survive without friends or 
that there can be peace in a world one-fifth 
free and four-fifths enslaved. 

What would happen in America as a result 
of successful isolationism? 

I think we already see the signs of it—I 
think we can see that the isolationism of this 
axis of defeatism is tied to a reactionary pol- 
icy at home. Here is what they will aim for: 

1. They will try to convert America into 
an armed camp for an indefinite period while 
the Communists nibble away at the Western 
Hemisphere—at Canada, South America, the 
West Indies. 

2. They will use this situation they have 
created to panic the American people into 
giving them political power in 1952. 

8. Once in power, they will use the Sub- 
versive Controls Act and similar acts to stamp 
out anyone or any group who disagree with 
them. Free labor, free farm groups, free citi- 
zens groups will be placed under iron control. 
The jails will fill up with political prisoners. 

4. The greater the Communist menace be- 
comes from the outside, the tighter the con- 
trols would be placed on Americans, until 
finally we would resemble the same dictator- 
ship we are trying to fight. 

This is no wild dream. This is a grim, 
ghastly possibility. This is what would have 
happened if the Tafts had won the 1940 elec- 
tions and had controlled the Government 
then. Only then I think they would have 
had made their peace with the Nazis. 

I say this is a possible road. You may say 
that some of those who want to take us down 
that road don’t believe in dictatorship. That 
may be true. But if we all end up in a Com- 
munist concentration camp or before a firing 
squad will it make any difference to us 
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whether Tarr or McCartHy was only an ig- 
norant fool and not a scheming Fascist? 

What is the second possible road that we 
can take in this decisive year of 1951? That 
road is the road of fellowship with the demo- 
cratic world, realizing that we are all in a 
state of siege, and it’s a matter of all for one 
and one for all. As free men we all survive 
or perish together. 

This means that we recognize that Europe, 
having gone through two devastating wars, 
is mortally afraid of a third, so instead of 
being impatient and dictatorial, we work 
with the free people of Europe in real com- 
radeship and understanding. We let the peo- 
ple of Europe and of free Asia know that we 
will not only share military defense with 
them but also the possibilities of decent liv- 
ing standards. We made clear that this is 
not a fight between the philosophy of com- 
munism and capitalism, but between democ- 
racy and dictatorship. 

We let them know that to the extent of our 
ability we will join with them to prevent a 
Communist aggression and will not desert 
them. 

We let them know that America does not 
want to dictate but to be at one with them 
in partnership and comradeship. 

This means that in America, we will not 
only keep our freedoms but expand them. 
We will sacrifice in proportion to ability to 
do it. We will expand our industrial capacity 
because we have confiderce that now and 
after this emergency there will be an un- 
limited market for the comforts and 
decencies of life. 

We will make America a showplace of 
democratic and civil rights because we are 
not afraid of the loyalty of Americans to 
freedom. ; 

In this struggle that lies ahead, it will not 
be the McCarthys, the Hoovers, the Tafts, the 
McCormicks, who will be in the front lines in 
fighting communism. No, as always, it will 
be organized labor. For we have been fight- 
ing communism all over the world for 30 
years, and it is the ICFTU that today is the 
first line of defense for democracy. It is 
strange and ironic, that the press is willing 
to play up these Tafts and McCarthys, yet it 
is labor who stands on the firing lines day 
after day, repelling the Communist on- 
slaught. 

It is an ironic and perhaps tragic thing 
that despite Tart’s 10 years of complete 
blindness, first before the Nazi menace and 
now before the Communist menace, the press 
of this State of Ohio went all out for him. In 
its blind antagonism to liberalism and labor, 
the press of this State was willing to court 
disaster to the Nation by having men like 
Tart in our national leadership. 

It is a strange and ironic thing that these 
big business corporations who yell about 
communism in Washington, refuse to join 
the struggle against Communists unless they 
are guaranteed their enormous profits. The 
newspapers the other day said that U. S. Steel 
is building a $400,000,000 steel plant to ex- 
pand production. But U.S. Steel only agreed 
to do that after the Government guaranteed 
that it could write off the cost of the plant 
in 5 years. That means that the Government 
will pay U. S. Steel $300,000,000 of the cost in 
terms of taxes that it will save. The com- 
pany will actually pay only one-fourth of the 
cost and it will completely own the plant. 
The same thing is true with regard to Alcoa 
in aluminum, with the monopolistic copper 
companies. You read last week end the con- 
gressional report on the way our defense is 
being held up by the refusal of the monopo- 
listic International Nickel Co, to expand 
nickel production. 

It is a strange and ironic thing that these 
big business corporations like General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, and International Har- 
vester can not only continue to do business 
with Communist unions but even try to pit 
Communist and anti-Communist unions 
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against each other. Yet these corporations 
beat their breasts about the danger to free 
enterprise and the American way of life. 

And when I go to he Munitions Board to 
propose that defense contracts not be granted 
to plants where there are Communist unions 
these great patriotic American corporations 
and the patriotic American press remain 
silent. 

What is the difference between having the 
GE plant in Schenectady whose union is run 
by Communists, than having the same plant 
located in Stalingrad where Communists are 
also in control. 

We in labor have a tremendous job to do 
in this year 1951. We have got to make 
clear to the American people the two roads 
that they can travel and the dangers to them 
if they travel the road of isolationism and 
reaction. We must educate them on the 
real way to fight communism, with arms, 
with ideas, witlt economic aid. We must 
show that it is fatal to appease dictatorship 
in Europe and Asia—since the more conces- 
sions we feed to it, the stronger it gets and 
the weaker we get. 

We have got to show likewise that it is 
fatal to feed reaction with concessions here, 
because the more we feed it the stronger it 
becomes and the weaker the forces of liberal- 
ism and freedom become. 

We have got to demonstrate to all con- 
cerned, that the fight against communism 
by this Government cannot succeed if it is 
simply led by men from big business. There 
must be, in places of equality with them, 
leaders of American labor, directing the 
strategy, the policies, the operations of this 
vast “Operation Freedom.” Already much 
damage has been done to our cause abroad 
by not having men from labor in the top 
policy and operating parts of our defense 
drive. 

We have got to realize that the fight for 
civil liberties, the rights of labor, decent liv- 
ing standards, equality of sacrifice at home 
is a necessary part of the fight against dic- 
tatorship and aggression abroad. We can 
only remain free in the world by being free 
at home. All free American labor, through 
the united labor committee, has presented 
its program to President T-uman. On that 
program we can go to the American people, 
and to the people of the world. 

We have got to show the American people, 
despite the lies told about labor in the last 
election, that we have no interests that are 
separate and apart from the welfare of our 
country and its people. We have got to 
show by our actions and our educational 
work that, as in the whole history of our 
country, it has been organized labor that has 
led the way in this struggle for a better 
democracy. And today, we are prepared 
again. We want to unite with all men and 
women of good will no matter whether they 
be Republicans or Democrats, businessmen 
or farmers, lawyers or doctors, 





Price Controls 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. J. S. Jones, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Minnesota Live- 
stock Breeders’ Association, with which 
he sends me a statement issued by the 
Minnesota Livestock Breeders’ Associa- 


tion on the subject of price controls. 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Price CONTROLS 


Livestock producers, having intimate 
knowledge of the livestock and marketing 
business and with their experience under 
World War II price controls fresh in their 
minds, strongly emphasize their belief that 
price ceilings and rationing on livestock and 
meats will not do what is expected of these 
measures; instead they urge the use of in- 
direct economic controls, which take pur- 
chasing power out of the hands of all con- 
sumers, as a practical and effective means 
of maintaining equitable distribution of meat 
and livestock products during this present, 
and perhaps extended, emergency. 

Price ceilings on livestock and meat tend 
to reduce production at a time when more 
production is badly needed. Such measures 
cause waste of both meat and essential by- 
products; they are costly to administer; the 
resulting black markets would not only by- 
pass established market channels, but would 
also create serious health hazards. 

Livestock producers believe that the meat 
price situation is not as critical as it has 
been made to appear. With livestock num- 
bers and feed supplies at high levels, we 
can reasonably expect to increase meat out- 
put by 12 percent in the next 2 years by from 
25 to 30 percent within the next 3 to 5 years. 

For these reasons livestock producers 
would rather see indirect economic con- 
trols—which are inevitable and are develop- 
ing, such as higher taxes, higher inverest 
rates, restricted credit, and similar meas- 
ures—used to combat inflation. They be- 
lieve that price controls on meat and live- 
stock are both unworkable and unenforce- 
able; and that if inflationary pressures are 
controlled through indirect measures which 
strike at the causes of inflation, the in- 
creased production which can be reasonably 
achieved under present circumstances wiil 
result in reasonable prices for meat and live- 
stock and will best serve the Nation's in- 
terests in the long run. 





Political Basis Behind Antitrust 
Prosecutions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent t> have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the New York Times of 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951, entitled 
“Jackson Grows Candid,” together with 
an editorial which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of January 26, 1951, en- 
titled “Candor.” 

The article and editorial quote Su- 
preme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson 
as having told the New York State Bar 
Association that for some years antitrust 
cases had been picked by this adminis- 
tration on a political basis. I think this 
statement ‘is one of the most damaging 
admissions of a prominent Government 
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official, and confi.:ms the low level to 
which the administration has sunk dur- 
ing recent years. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of January 24, 
1951] 


Jackson Grows Canpip—Says Povtricat Basis 
Is BEHIND ANTITRUST PROSECUTIONS 


Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson 
told the anti-trust section of the New York 
State Bar Association last night that anti- 
trust cases had been picked for prosecution 
on a political basis. The meeting was held at 
the Harvard Ciub, and Justice Jackson was 
the guest of honor. 

Referring to his own experience in the 
Department of Justice before being appointed 
to the Supreme Court, he said with a laugh, 
in which the audience joined: 

“After all, they had to be picked on some 
basis. We might as well be candid about it.” 

Justice Jackson said he believed the Gov- 
ernment must depend more on administra- 
tive processes than on criminal conspiracy 
prosecutions in dealing with anti-trust prob- 
lems. 

Justice Jackson said he had favored the 
anti-trust laws because he believed they tend- 
ed to prevent the socialization of industry. 
He added that he did not believe in too 
great concentration of power, either in in- 
dustry, Government, or unions, 


[From the Wall Street Journal of January 26, 
1951] 


CaNpDoR 


The other evening Supreme Court Justice 
Jackson told the New York Bar Association 
that for some years anti-trust cases had been 
picked for prosecution on a political basis. 

“After all,” Mr. Jackson remarked, “they 
hud to be picked on some basis. We might as 
well be candid about it.” 

Well, we admire his candor. Mr. Jackson, 
who was formerly Attorney General and be- 
fore that long connected with the Justice*De- 
partment, confirmed what a good many peo- 
ple had long suspected but were reluctant to 
believe. 

Most people would prefer to believe that 
the Government’s policemen brought their 
charges on some other basis—reasonable 
grounds for thinking there really was a vio- 
lation of the law, for instance, or, if they had 
to choose between several possible cases for 
immediate prosecution, giving priority on 
the basis of the evidence, public interest or 
something similar. , 

So, though we admire the candor, we can- 
not join the laugh with which the Justice 
made his remark about the political basis and 
in which his audience joined the other eve- 
ning. 

We do not find it amusing. 





Presentation of the George S. Bartlett 
Award for 1950 to Robert Hugh Bal- 
dock, State Highway Engineer of 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Oregon 
residents were greatly pleased to learn 
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of the presentation of the George 8S, 
Bartlett Award for 1950 to Robert Hugh 
Baldock, State highway engineer for 
Oregon. 

Mr. Baldock has been our State engi- 
neer for many years and has taken an 
active part in highway problems 
throughout the Nation and as a result 
has reached the pinnacle of success in 
the promotion of highway legislation 
and the effecting and carrying out of a 
program for integrated highway de- 
velopment not only in our own State but 
Nation-wide. This award to Mr. Baldock 
was highly deserved and as representa- 
tive of the Third District of Oregon I 
want to add my word of personal appre- 
ciation for the honor thus bestowed upon 
my fellow citizen. 

I include as part of these remarks an 
article by Hal H. Hale, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, together with 
Mr. Baldock’s brief response: 


PRESENTATION OF THE GEORGE S. BARTLETT 
Awarp For 1950 To Rosert HucH BALpock, 
Srate Highway ENGINEER OF OREGON 


(By Hal H. Hale) 


For an unknown period of time before 
the recording of the history of mankind in 
written form, peoples, nations, and institu- 
tions followed the practice of publicly recog- 
nizing outstanding achievement and accom- 
plishment by an individual with some special 
award or token. The earliest indication 
of this practice was in the so-called pagan 
era prior to the dawn of Christian civiliza- 
tion. In that period of worship of pagan 
gods the priests and various orders of the 
temples dispensed amulets or small tokens 
used in the rituals of worship of the day. 

The practice was continued and further 
expanded following the advent of the Chris- 
tian era. Many types of medals were, and 
still are, utilized in various forms of religious 
worship throughout the world, many of 
which bear some likeness of Christ or of the 
saints. 

As might be anticipated, kings, potentates, 
and emperors were quick to seize upon the 
custom of using medals for purposes other 
than religious, and frequently substituted 
their own likenesses for the religious symbols 
of the church, a practice not unknown to 
us in this generation. Adoption of the 
practice by the military was also an early 
and natural development, and it is in this 
field that the widest use has perhaps oc- 
curred. The American Congressional Medal 
of Honor is typical of the custom of recog- 
nizing outstanding bravery in wartime with 
an award of great honor. The British have 
been noted for their use of the custom for 
a@ century and a half. Hardly any impor- 
tant event im British history is without 
recognition in the form of a medal or com- 
memorative token of some kind. 

In the field of technical awards, early 
records indicate that students were presented 
with an emblematic scroll upon their com- 
pletion of some prescribed course of study, 
thus the custom of the high school or col- 
lege diploma so widely used today. It would 
appear that the University of Naples was 
the first institution of higher learning to 
bring the presentation of a scroll and the 
conferring of a degree into general practice 
as an award of graduation. 

Following this commendable custom there 
was created in 1931 what is known as the 
George S. Bartle+t Award, to be conferred 
annually upon some individual who has 
Made an outstanding contribution to high- 
way progress. This is the most important 
such honor or recognition in America and 
the world. 


In accordance with procedures established 
at the time the award was created, Robert 
Hugh Baldock, State highway engineer of 
Oregon, has been selected as the recipient of 
the George S. Bartlett Award for 1950. Mr. 
Baldock, or Sam as he is addressed by most 
of us, does not come before this group un- 
known and as a stranger. Few among us 
are better known and none more highly 
respected, nor is this the first high honor 
bestowed upon him. Mr. Baldock joined the 
Oregon Highway Department in 1915, shortly 
after being graduated from the University 
of Colorado. After having worked his way 
through the curricula of jobs afforded by 
such a department, he became chief engi- 
neer of the department in 1932, which posi- 
tion he still holds. Early in his highway 
experience he became an active participant 
in the affairs of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. In 1947 he received 
the highest honor that the association can 
bestow, namely, the presidency of the Amer- 
ican Association. He has been a thorough 
student and author, as well as engineer and 
administrator, through all these years. In 
1946 the University of Oregon, in due rec- 
ognition of his ability, conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of doctor of science. 

It is of more than passing significance 
that in our search in the Library of Con- 
gress for historical material for this impor- 
tant occasion, there was found a volume un- 
der the heading of “Merit” titled “A Sys- 
tem of Merit Ratings for Engineers,” by 
Robert Hugh Baldock. To me this means 
more than finding that he is also listed in 
Who's Who in America. 

Chesterfield, in his writings, left us this 
quotation: “Real merit of any kind cannot 
long be concealed; it will be discovered, and 
nothing can depreciate it but a man exhibit- 
ing it himself. It may not always be re- 
warded as it ought, but it will always be 
known.” 

Sam, I knew George Bartlett. Not so in- 
timately as many present here knew him, 
but well enough to know that wherever he 
may be today, on the other side of the river 
of life, if he is privileged to glance back in- 
to this troubled world, that, as I am honored 
to place this plaque in your hands, he will 
smile, flip his haio with his finger, make a 
motion of straightening whatever he may 
be wearing for his bow tie, and say, “Fine; 
that’s just the way I wanted it to be.” 

I could find no more fitting quotation 
for this occasion than that of Lord Halifax: 
“True merit, like a river, the deeper it is 
the less noise it makes.” Congratulations. 


RESPONSE BY R. H. BALDOcK 


Ladies and gentlemen, members of the 
American Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials, I am humbly grateful and feel deep- 
ly honored to be the recipient of this award. 


Labor Unions Help Win Freedom Fight 


EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
entitled “Labor Unions Help in Freedom 
Fight,” written by Mr. Manchester 
Boddy, editor and publisher of the Los 
Angeles Daily News, and published in 
that newspaper, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


Labor UNIONS HELP WIN FREEDOM FIGHT 


In the spring of 1947 I returned from 
several months’ study in Central Europe with 
a@ trunk full of documents and observations 
proving that Red Russia expected to use 
organized labor as its main force in bring- 
ing all of Europe under Communist domi- 
nation. 

Some day, I hope, the inside story of how 
the Kremlin organized that great drive will 
be written. Then, and not before, will the 
American public learn that the decisive 
battle of the cold war in Europe was won for 
our side by organized labor—and not entirely 
by the Marshall plan and the architects who 
put the Atlantic Pact together. 

It must not be forgotten that Russia had 
all of the advantage in the early days of the 
fight for control of organized labor in Eu- 
rope. Workers were hungry, confused and in 
a general state of desperation. Industrial 
plants had been destroyed, workers’ homes 
were gone, transportation was at a stand- 
still, the currency systems had broken down, 
and there were no standards of employment. 

Communism lost that fight, and every 
well-balanced American can take a deal of 
pride in the recent report by Harry Martin, 
president of the American Newspaper Guild 
and labor information director of ECA, on 
the part organized labor played in the Korean 
crisis. 

Among other things, he told a Common- 
wealth Club of California audience: 

“In Europe it was from the free trade 
unions that the earliest and strongest sup- 
port for the United Nations action on Korea 
came. While other segments of European 
society debated, the unions rushed to our 
side. 

“Only one day later the Norwegian labor 
movement issued a pamphlet totaling 500,000 
copies called “War in Korea.” Because of 
the swift action of the Norwegian labor move- 
ment, the Norwegian people were quickly in- 
formed on what had happened in Korea, 
a far-off country of which they knew little, 
but whose danger was also their own. 

“Delegates of the Durham Mine Workers 
Association, representing 100,000 mine work- 
ers, adopted a resolution cabled to Stalin, 
calling on him to halt the invasion. 

“International Mine Workers Federation 
delegates, representing unious in Great Brit- 
ain, Sweden, Norway, Holland, and France 
also spoke out boldly following the Korean 
aggression at their meeting in Stockholm, 
almost on the borders of Russia. 

“Danish Communists attempted to inter- 
fere with the unloading of arms-aid. But it 
was a phony strike, a political strike, a trea- 
sonable strike. Leaders of the Danish unions 
promised it would not take place. The ship- 
ments were unloaded. 

“When Western Europe joined with the 
United States in the Atlantic Pact and the 
flow of arms began to move to our pact allies, 
the Cocos—as they are sometimes called in 
France—grew desperate. They called for a 
mass movement of European workers in pro- 
test against rearmament. Violence broke out 
along the water fronts all over Europe. 

“But the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions exposed the program for 
what it was, a vicious campaign of treason 
carefully calculated to destroy Europe's 
chance to resist aggression. The great fed- 
erations of transport workers, of dock workers 
and of seamen took the cue and struck beck. 

“Today, with a few notable exceptions, the 
much-needed weapons of defense are being 
unloaded in major ports of every European 
democracy. 

“Just last month Austrian Communists, at 
first obviously encouraged by the Russians, 
had made plans for a coup to begin with u 
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general strike and to culminate in open re- 
volt and the seizure of the government. 
There was much dissatisfaction among work- 
ers of all political persuasions with the new 
wage-price policy. So a general strike was 
called and the Reds mobilized for action. 

“But the Austrian Federation of Trade 
Unions had been the major force responsible 
for keeping the total Communist vote down 
to barely 5 percent of the ballots cast. Its 
leaders now called conferences of the shop 
stewards in every factory in Austria—even 
in the Russian-occupied zone—on the day 
before the strike. 

“Down the line went the word: the gen- 
eral strike is a phony, a trick to overthrow 
our government, and it must not succeed, 
The story of the next 4 or 5 days is essen- 
tially that of courageous and unarmed union 
members fighting with their bare fists, and 
with the sweat of their brows in the factories, 
against the well-trained and weil-armed ac- 
tion squads of the Communists. 

“There are two countries in free Europe 
where the Communist trade unions still hold 
a substantial edge over their unshackled op- 
ponents: France and Italy. Much has to be 
done before the Communist influence in 
these countries is wiped out. The workers 
there must have decent standards of living 
and a fair share of the fruits of recovery. 

“In the countries where the unions are 
strong and free, the European recovery pro- 
gram is enjoying a genuine success; while 
in the countries where the unions are weak 
or are in the hands of the Communists, the 
recovery program has encountered its most 
discouraging problems. 

“It is my firm conviction that these prob- 
lems will be solved as free labor grows strong 
enough in France and Italy to make its voice 
heard and its influence felt.” 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received from all over our Nation a con- 
tinued avalanche of well-justified mes- 
sages on behalf of the completion of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. My 
own State of Wisconsin in particular has 
confirmed anew its historic position urg- 
ing the Congress to complete this vital 
project. 

New hearings on the seaway will be 
commenced on Tuesday, February 20, 
before the House Public Works Com- 
mittee. These hearings, I trust, can be 
conducted with dispatch. I hope that 
they will not involve needless detailed 
repetition of the same old facts which 
have been presented a dozen times—pro 
and con—before other committees of the 
Congress and other authoritative groups. 
There are literally warehouses full of 
all of the duplicating and overlapping 
reports, hearings, documents, and so 
forth, which have been made on the sea- 
way thus far. And while I appreciate 
the desire of my colleagues on both the 
Senate and House side to get whatever 
new information might be available, it 
is a fact that practically everything has 


already been said on both sides of this 
proposition. The case for the seaway is, 
I believe, complete and definitive. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the CoNcresstonaL Recorp certain 
items on this vital issue: 

(a) The text of a radio address which 
I delivered last Saturday by transcrip- 
tion on Station WGN. 

(b) The text of an editorial from the 
Sheboygan (Wis.) Press endorsing the 
seaway. 

(c) The text of a resolution from the 
Milwaukee Common Council along this 
same line. 

I also ask that along the more gen- 
eral line of the position of the upper 
Midwest in the Nation’s defense effort, 
there be printed an editorial from the 
Minneapolis Star. 

There being no objection, the address, 
editorials, and the resolution were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Ustnc AMERICA’S RESOURCES 
(Address by Senator Wirey over Station 

WGN, Chicago, ITll., on Congress Speaks 

program, Saturday, February 10, 1951, 1:45 

p. m.) 

It is a pleasure to speak to you this after- 
noon on a subject which I believe is impor- 
tant to every American, namely the adequate 
using of all of our basic resources. 

I am grateful indeed to this great station 
for the opportunity to submit these thoughts 
to you. May I say, friends, that it will be a 
pleasure to receive your reactions to my re- 
marks this afternoon. 

You and I are well aware that our country 
is in the midst of a grave crisis. Every 
newspaper edition, every radio news broad- 
cast tells us the grim story. Now, in this 
crisis, if we were sure that we were really 
using every resource that our country pos- 
sesses, we would be less concerned. Unfor- 
tunately, however, we find that our country 
is somewhat like a man who is fighting for his 
life, but with one arm resting at his side. 

I say to you, my friends, that America is 
not using her great resources as she should, 
and I should like to prove that point to you. 


A FEW REASONS FOR SUPPORT OF SEAWAY 


To us of the Midwest, there is one great 
resource which in particular has not been 
fully tapped. I refer to the 2,400-mile inland 
ship artery which can be ours through com- 
pletion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project. 

Now, my friends, I need not repeat to you 
all of the vast number of reasons why this 
St. Lawrence project should be approved by 
the present Congress. Let me mention, how- 
ever, that the seaway will not cost the tax~- 
payers a dime. It will pay for itself through 
ship tolls and electricity payments. It will, 
in fact, enable the cities and farms of the 
Midwest to have direct contact with the deep 
ocean ports of the world. It will help bring 
in vitally important Labrador iron ore which 
is so essential for midwestern industry and 
for American weapons. It will assure inex- 
pensive transportation for farm products. It 
will give us a protected life line, free of the 
submarine threat which literally 
hundreds of ships off the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts during World War II, Those are but 
a few of the reasons. 

Unless we utilize the seaway we will find 
ourselves in the role of a second-class nation, 
depending on foreign imports of iron ore— 
imports from South America. We will be a 
second-class nation which won’t be able to 
adequately defend itself. 
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RUSSIA HOPES SEAWAY WILL BE DEFEATED 


There is nothing that Joe Stalin would like 
better than to see the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill this year defeated once again. Joe Stalin 
would laugh up his sleeve. He would prob- 
ably say to himself: “Why, those foolish 
Americans. Here in Communist Russia we 
are building canals, dams, hydroelectric proj- 
ects. We are utilizing our Russian resources 
to the fullest. But over there those foolish 
Americans have a tremendous source for 
electric power—2,200,000 horsepower—to 
meet their shortage of electricity. But they 
are wasting that hydroelectric power. They 
could have a tremendous shipping channel 
to supplement their overburdened transpor- 
tation facilities. But do they use it? No; 
they allow a few selfish, obstinate lobbyists 
to sabotage the whole project.” That is what 
Joe Stalin would say to himself. Do you 
want that to happen? 


ARGUMENTS HASHED AND REHASHED 


Now, my friends, this seaway has been de- 
bated for a quarter of a century. It has been 
studied, investigated, reviewed, analyzed. 
There are whole warehouses full of reports on 
it. All of the facts are known. All of the 
arguments have been hashed and rehashed. 
Let’s quit talking about it. Let Congress do 
something about it. 

Support of the seaway exists in every phase 
of American society. Every American Presi- 
dent, regardless of his party, has supported 
it—Herbert Hoover, Harry Truman—Demo- 
crats and Republicans. In Wisconsin, my 
own State, every single Governor, every sin- 
gle legislature, has supported it. 

Who opposes the seaway? Just a handful 
of blind, selfish interests. They may not 
realize it, but their action amounts to en- 
couraging national suicide. Their action 
means that in effect America is fighting a 
defense effort with one arm hanging help- 
lessly at its side. What a travesty, what 
ridiculous folly. 


PORTS, RAILROADS OPPOSE SEAWAY 


But what do we see in the opposition? A 
few ports and railroads fear that the seaway 
will provide them competition. But their 
fears are ridiculous, because there is more 
than enough transportation for the existing 
ports and railroads, plus tremendous new 
arteries. 

America’s railroads are already choked 
with traffic. They cannot possibly handle 
the increased tonnage that will be necessary 
during this national emergency. But still 
these certain railroads continue to spearhead 
the opposition to the seaway, just as they 
led the opposition to the Panama Canal 50 
years ago. 

Now, you, my friends, know that in this 
year of 1951 anyone who objected to the Pan- 
ama Canal would be regarded as a candidate 
for a booby hatch. Why? Because that 
Canal has more than proven itself from a 
commercial standpoint, from a national 
defense standpoint, and from every other 
approach. And yet the samg¢ moth-eaten 
arguments which were originally raised 
against the Panama Canal back in the early 
1900's, those same phony arguments are 
being raised once again today against the 
St. Lawrence seaway. Fifty years from now 
anybody who criticized the seaway would 
probably also be regarded as a candidate for 
a booby hatch. Why? Because this project 
is so sound, so fundamentally just, so abso- 
lutely necessary that it takes a blind man 
not to see its advantages. But we are told 
that “there are none so blind as those who 
will not see.” Certain folks have put the 
blinders on their own eyes, but I say to them, 
that it is time to take those blinders off. 


WE WILL NEED SEAWAY 6 YEARS FROM NOW 
I say, let the Congress show that it has 


vision and judgment by approving the St. 
Lawrence seaway bill during the present 
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session. Let there be no further stalling, 
no further dilly-dallying, no further long, 
repetitious reports and expensive hearings. 
There is no reason for delay. Every minute 
is precious. 

The seaway, we know, will take more than 
half a dozen years to construct. But remem- 
ber, my friends, that we are in this emer- 
gency with Russia not just for 1951, but for 
perhaps as long as 10 or 20 years to come. 
If the seaway had been approved 6 years ago 
we would be using it today. The time for 
action is now. 


AMERICA SHOULD DECENTRALIZE 


Now, my friends, I said at the start that 
we were not adequately utilizing our re- 
sources. Let us turn now to a second major 
field to prove that point. 

I say we should better utilize the re- 
sources of the small communities of this 
land. I say that the time is overdue for 
the Government to decentralize its agencies 
and spread them out among the smaller com- 
munities of this land. It is ridiculous to 
continue to center a quarter of a million 
Federal workers in one bomb target, namely, 
Washington, D. C. 


THREE TYPES OF ACTION NECESSARY 


Folks, in this field of decentralization, we 
need basically three types of action: 

(a) Decentralization of government. 

(b) Decentralization of population. 

(c) Decentralization of industry. 

Of these three phases, it is obviously most 
difficult to decentralize huge factories and 
millions of people. But we can fairly readily 
disperse key Government agencies. Now, I 
don’t consider it real decentralization of you 
merely disperse an agency from Washington, 
D. C., to some other huge, crowded city. 
That merely amounts to moving the agency 
from one target center to another. On the 
contrary, decentralization must mean moving 
out to the “grass roots” of our country. By 
doing so, we will pump economic life blood 
into many of these small communities. 

But what do we find? 


PHONY DISPERSAL PLANS 


At present, there are limited plans for so- 
called Federal decentralization or dispersal. 
But the plans are largely phony. Your 
Government is contemplating spending $150,- 
000,000 to disperse agencies within a 20-mile 
or so radius of Washington, D. C. 

Let me repeat that point, my friends. At 
present, certain Government planners want 
the Congress to appropriate around $150,- 
000,000 of your tax money to set up agencies 
in temporary buildings within 20 miles of 
Washington. Now, that my friends, is per- 
fectly fantastic. In the first place, a high- 
speed bomber flying at 400 miles an hour 
can aim a bomb at Washington, and it is 
lucky to hit a target 10 to 20 miles away. 

In other words, what these so-called Gov- 
ernment planners are doing is saying that 
we trust that if Russian bombers aim their 
bombs at the Capitol or the White House, 
they will really hit those specific targets 
instead of having those bombs fall wide of 
their target. 

You and I knew that if America puts suffi- 
ci:nt interceptor planes, radar sets, guided 
missiles around Washington, that will partly 
prevent attacking bombers from hitting the 
targets right on the nose. This will mean 
that many bombs will fall wide of the target, 
and where will they fall? Right on the 
agencies which have presumably been dis- 
persed and decentralized 20 miles away. 

So, my friends, merely spreading agencies 
20 or 25 miles away from Washington will 
not satisfy the present need. I say that 
essential Government agencies should be 
spread out in the grass roots of the 48 States. 
Moreover, I don’t want to see agencies com- 
ing into already overcongested cities, I 


want them placed, insofar as possible, in 
smaller communities. 

Now, obviously to do sc, it will take a con- 
siderable amount of money and plarning. 
But this can and must be done. We know 
that in Russia they went literally back to 
the hills and built whole cities. They took 
their production plants and spread them over 
vast areas. But what has Washington done? 
It has simply put its head in the sand and 
failed to recognize the basic facts of history. 


WHAT REAL DECENTRALIZATION MEANS 


I say that units in Federal departments 
should be placed in those areas where the 
actual functions exist, for example, the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
divisions should be decentralized to the 
dairy areas, the cotton sections, the wheat 
sections of this vast Nation of ours. 

The Department of the Interior units 
should be located primarily in the areas ad- 
jacent to their subject matters, and so forth. 


WHAT ABOUT CONGRESS, COURTS, AND PRESIDENT? 


Now, here is another fact, friends. The 
present decentralization planning of the Fed- 
eral Government takes no account whatso- 
ever of the fact that the White House, the 
United States Supreme Court, and the United 
States Congress could be completely put out 
of commission by a single atomic bomb. 
Well, I have been urging for years that our 
Government planners get down to earth and 
make some sensible plans for relocating the 
White House, the Supreme Court, and the 
Congress, as well as the central units of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Atomic Energy 
Commission in different areas of this coun- 
try. In this way, we will be utilizing the 
resources of these various areas and we will 
be making sure that we don’t put all of our 
eggs in one basket, namely, Washington, D. C. 

CONCLUSION 


These then, are the two suggestions I 
submit to you this afternoon. First a sug- 
gestion for the completion of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and second, a suggestion for 
genuine decentralization. 

If we apply these suggestions, we will be 
better utilizing the great resources of the 
American people. We will be utilizing both 
hands, so to speak, instead of merely allow- 
ing one hand to dangle at our side. 

I want to thank you for listening to me 
this afternoon. I hope that when you write 
to your Congressman and Senator, you will 
give him your reactions to these specific pro- 
posals. 

Thanks again, too, to Station WGN for its 
courtesy, and thanks to you my listeners. 

This is Senator ALEXANDER WILEY signing 
off from Washington. 


[From the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press] 
OPEN THE SEAWAY 


Senator Witey has asked support of the 
S+. Lawrence seaway project as a means of 
making North America “an atomic-age ar- 
senal of democracy.” 

He said Tuesday that it would be an abso- 
lute sin to further delay construction of the 
seaway. The Senator made this comment in 
connection with the plans of a group of Sen- 
ators to introduce a new seaway bill this 
week. Similar legislation already has been 
introduced in the House. 

Senator Witey notes that our industries 
eventually will need new sources of raw ma- 
terials. The St. Lawrence offers a practical 
route for bringing these materials—particu- 
larly, iron ore from Labrador—to the mills in 
the Great Lakes region. As the situation now 
stands, we are wasting a precious resource 
by failing to open this water route to large 
vessels. The natural waterway is there for 
us to use, but we cannot gain full benefit 
until the necessary improvements are made, 


At the same time we are denying ourselves 
the benefit of a great source of power that 
would help meet the steadily increasing de- 
mands from our industries. 

The arguments against the seaway are 
phony, Senator Wier contends. He says 
the issue boils down to a “fight between 
certain selfish railroad and port interests 
on the one hand and the people of the 
United States on the other.” He hopes the 
American people will succeed and persevere. 

Members of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee will hold hearings during February 
on the proposed legislation. Advocates of 
the seaway should be prepared to fight vigor- 
ously for their cause and to answer all the 
various excuses that undoubtedly will be 
brought forth in an effort to forestall the 
project. It will be said that the project is 
too big and too costly to undertake at this 
time, but we agree with Senator Winey that 
the real objections will be based on selfish- 
ness. In spite of their steady growth, there 
always are sOme interests that are fearful 
they will be put out of business. 


RESOLUTION OF MILWAUKEE (WIs.) CoMMON 
CouUNCIL 


Whereas on May 23, 1947, this honorable 
body adopted a resolution urging the Con- 
gress of these United States to pass legisla- 
tion for construction of the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway project; and 

Whereas the present Congress is again con- 
sidering the aforesaid project; and 

Whereas the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project would provide vast 
quantities of low cost hydro-electric power, 
would extend the benefits of direct ocean 
transportation to the City of Milwaukee, the 
State of Wisconsin and the entire Great 
Lakes area; would permit Milwaukee indus- 
tries to import raw materials at low cost and, 
by utilizing direct ocean service, to expand 
greatly their foreign trade and to reach new 
foreign markets, and in general would en- 
hance the economic prosperity and well- 
being of the Great Lakes area and the entire 
Nation; and 

Whereas World War II demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way for the national defense and the mili- 
tary security of this Nation by providing a 
safe and landlocked basin for national de- 
fense industries, for storage of strategic ma- 
terials and for construction of naval and 
merchant vessels; and 

Whereas the agricultural and industrial 
resources of the Great Lakes area could have 
been effectively employed had the St. Law- 
rence Seaway project been completed and 
available for use at the outbreak of said 
World War II; and 

Whereas the aforesaid is also true if this 
Nation of ours becomes involved in any fu- 
ture armed conflicts; therefore be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That its members urge 
all Senators and Representatives from Wis- 
consin to lend their best efforts to assure the 
construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway at 
as early a date as possible to permit expanded 
foreign trade and to insure the national de- 
fense; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of this |10nor- 
able body reaffirm the unalterable belief of 
the city of Milwaukee and its citizens in the 
merits of this great project which holds vast 
potentialities for the future welfare and pros- 
perity of the city of Milwaukee, the State of 
Wisconsin and the Nation at large; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, Senators ALEXANDER WILEY and JosEPH 
R. McCartuy, Representatives CLEMENT J. 
ZABLOCKI and CHARLES J. KERSTEN, and the 
other representatives from the State of Wis- 
consin. 
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[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star of Jan- 
uary 22, 1951] 


Tue Uprer MIDWEST IN THE DEFENSE ProcRaM 


The defense program now getting under 
Way presents the upper Midwest with some 
very serious, special problems. What is go- 
ing to happen to the region in terms of in- 
dustry and population, and what can the 
region legitimately do to maintain or 
strengthen its relative position in the 
Nation? 

Before attempting to answer this question, 
the Star would like to make its own position 
clear. We do not intend to seek special 
favors for the upper Midwest. The region 
will insist, we are sure, on pulling its share 
of the national load, whatever that may be. 

But we do purpose to do everything we 
can do to see that the upper Midwest gets 
its just deserts, and that it is not injured by 
avoidable blunders or official ignorance about 
the region’s true capacities. 


CLUES IN PAST 10 YEARS 


There are some clues in the experience of 
the past 10 years to what kind of problem 
the upper Midwest faces for the next 10. 
We know from the 1950 census that a defense 
program sucks manpower out of the region. 
Minnesota, for instance, suffered a popula- 
tion loss of 170,000—the difference between 
the number of people we'd have had because 
of natural increase, and the number we ac- 
tually have. The population loss of the 
upper Midwest region on this basis was close 
to half a million. 

From 1940 to 1950 the region showed a net 
gain in industry, but it lost ground relatively 
to the rest of the country. 

The same things—relative loss of popula- 


‘tion and industry—almost certainly will hap- 


pen to the upper Midwest in the next 10 
years under the impact of the kind of de- 
fense program that is being planned. They 
seem unavoidable because of the manpower 
shortages in the making. 

Take aircraft production as an illustration. 


The present plan is to create plant capacity - 


to produce 50,000 aircraft a year, but to hold 
production in such plants to one shift a day 
until events call for full production. The 
same pattern is to be followed for tanks, 
electronic gadgets, and other “hardware.” 

It is not to be realistically expected that 
a@ great deal of this plant capacity will be 
located in the upper Midwest. It will be 
located close to industrial centers where cut- 
backs in civilian production release the 
workers needed for one-shift-a-day opera- 
tion. 

Even in the initial stages this program will 
suck manpower out of the upper Midwest. 
If and when a signal is given for three-shift 
operation of new plants the suction will be- 
come irresistible for manpower not occupied 
with essential military work. 


SOME THINGS TO BE DONE 


In the face of this prospect there are some 
things the upper Midwest can demand in its 
own and in the national interest. 

1. It can demand that no existing plant 
capacity here that could be used for military 
production be duplicated elsewhere unless 
such duplication is unavoidable. 

2. It can demand that reasonable heed be 
given to unemployment problems that will 
be created here as locations for new plant 
capacity are determined. 

The upper Midwest should press these de- 
mands in every possible way—through the 
influence of its business, industrial, and labor 
leaders; through its Members of Congress of 
both parties; through its civic and com- 
mercial organizations. 


LOGICAL WAY TO START 
There is, fortunately, a logical way to start 
pressing such demands. It is to insist now, 
with all the vigor the upper Midwest can 


muster, that Federal procurement agencies 
learn what our region has to offer in plant 
capacity and skilled manpower. 

The region should ask that teams of com- 
petent procurement people come to the up- 
per Midwest without delay and spend a 
month learning what we can do and who 
can do it. We have plenty of competent 
and experienced industrialists to plan the 
details of such a survey, and there’s not the 
slightest doubt they'll put out the welcome 
mat. 

If such a survey can be arranged—and it’s 
reasonable to believe it can—the question of 
establishing branch procurement offices at 
some convenient central point in the upper 
Midwest should be discussed with the visit- 
ing survey teams. The teams should come 
prepared to dicuss such branch offices, and 
to make definite recommendations about 
their establishment. 

The Star’s editors do not pretend to know 
what the outcome of such a survey, and of 
frank discussion of the establishment of 
branch procurement offices, may be. But 
we strongly believe the survey must be made 
and the question of branch offices must be 
discussed. 

If these things are done, and done before 
the defense program begins to dislocate the 
economy, the upper Midwest will have real 
confidence it is getting its just desserts. If 
that confidence exists the region can be de- 
pended upon to make its sacrifices without 
much complaining, 





The Marble Plaques Adorning the Walls 
of the Chamber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
’ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the twelfth and subsequent. short 
sketches being published by the Wash- 
ington Post with respect to the men 
honored by the plaques which adorn the 
walls of the Chamber: 


Smmon De MontrortT: THE CELEBRATED ENG- 
LIsH STATESMAN (Circa A. D. 1200-1265) 


Simon de Montfort (circa 1200-1265), Earl 
of Leicester, spent a good part of his active 
life leading the revolt against Henry III of 
England. At the famous Mad Parliament 
of Oxford, he was opposition leader. 

De Montfort became almost a dictator of 
England after his victory on the battlefield 
at Lewes in May 1264. 

He stands out as an important figure in 
legislative history because the Great Parlia- 
ment he summoned was revolutionary in 
that it contained not only knights from each 
shire to represent the rural nobility, but also 
representatives from the towns and boroughs, 

He left a heritage of championing the 
cause of the nobility and the people against 
the king. For years after his death, De 
Montfort was considered a martyr by the 
Commons. 

His plaque was done by Gaetano Cecere, of 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Louis IX: AUTHOR OF THE Misg Or AMIENS 
(A. D, 1214-70) 

Louis IX (1214-70), King of France, 
stands in history as the ideal king of the 
middie ages. He becamé renowned for his 
ability as a compromiser, an arbiter who 
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often was called upon to settle disputes be- 
tween warring factions of his nobility and in 
succession disputes in neighboring countries. 

Louis is said to have given charity to more 
than 100 beggars daily, but protected the 
royal decor by bringing them in the back 
door. He went on two crusades, and was can- 
onized in 1297. 

In his relatively uneventful reign, Louis IX 
simplified administration, improved the dis- 
tribution of taxes, abolished the so-called 
judicial duel, and sought to introduce uni- 
form Roman law. 


ALPHONSO X: Famous SPANISH KING OF THE 
Mrpvte Aces (A. D. 1221-84) 
Alphonso X, the “Wise” (1221-1284), was 
King of Leon and Castile and is remembered 
as author of the code “Las Siete Partidas,” 
which is the basis of Spanish jurisprudence. 
Historians set him down as perhaps the most 
interesting, though not the most capable, of 
the Spanish kings of the Middle Ages. 
Alphonso was called the father of Castilian 
prose. Besides “Las Siete Partidas,” several 
other important works were written under 
his editorship. They included the so- 
called Alphonsine Tables in astronomy, an 
illustrated book on games and a famous col- 
lection of medieval poetry and music. 
Alphonso displayed legislative capacity and 
@ desire to provide Ris kingdom with a code 
of law and a firm judicial system. 
His plaque was done by Gaetano Cecere, a 
Fredericksburg, Va., sculptor. 


Epwarp I or ENGLAND: FOUNDER OF THE 
PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND 
(A. D. 1239-1307) 

Edward I (A. D. 1239-1807), as king of 
England, had such an important hand in the 
development of the law and the parliament- 
ary constitution he was ca'led the English 
Justinian. 

He did, however, fail in his chief ambi- 
tion—the conquest of Scotland—but suc. 
ceeded in humiliating his northern neighbor 
by removing the coronation Stone of Scone 
to Westminster. 

The general effect of Edward’s work was 
to eliminate feudalism from public life. In 
1295 he called a representative parliament of 
the three estates, which subsequently was 
called the Model Parliament, because it first 
illustrated the type to be perpetuated in 
subsequent parliaments, 

“What touches all,” said Edward’s writ 
of summons, “should be approved of (by) 
all and it is also clear that common dangers 
should be met by measures agreed upon in 
common.” 

The parliamentary constitution of England 
was established as result of Edward’s action. 

The Edward plaque was done by Laura 
Gardin Fraser, of Westport, Conn. 





Ambassador Monnet B. Davis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, during my service on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
I had occasion to study the unique and 
intricate relationship between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama. 
During a visit to the Canal Zone I ob- 
served the very excellent work being 
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done by our Ambassador, Monnet B. 
Davis. It seemed to me that he had 
an exceptional grasp of the situation and 
that he was performing an outstanding 
service to his Nation. 

Evidently he was appreciated by the 
people of our neighboring Republic. 
When Ambassador Davis left his post in 
Panama a very fine editorial appeared 
in the Star and Herald commenting on 
his service. I take pleasure in placing 
this editorial in the ConGREssIoNAL Rec- 

RD. 

" AMBASSADOR Davis LEAVES 

Today we see a good friend of the Republic 
of Panama leaving our shores for other fields 
of endeavor to carry out new diplomatic mis- 
sions for his country. 

Ambassador Monnet B. Davis and Mrs. 
Davis are leaving for the United States to- 
day en route to Israel where Ambassador 
Davis will head his country’s diplomatic mis- 
sions. We feel sure that Mr. Davis will har- 
vest the same success in his activities there 
that attended his mission here. 

While not neglecting the high interests of 
his country in his dealings with the Republic 
of Panama, Ambassador Davis was able to so 
conduct his mission here that the people of 
Panama could feel they were getting a fair 
deal. ‘There were no high-handed gestures 
or impossible demands, instead there was 
always helpfulness and an obvious effort to 
understand our problems and viewpoints as 
he moved to carry out the purposes of his 
mission. 

And so Ambassador Davis won the respect 
and the friendship of the people who saw 
in him a sincere worker in the field of inter- 
American amity and cooperation, a worker 
filled with good will towards Panama. 

It is unfortunate indeed that the require- 
ments of the service should cause these con- 
stant changes in personnel. We no sooner 
get well acquainted with one envoy when he 
is shifted to some other post, and we must 
start all over again getting acquainted with 
his successor. In these days of continuing 
problems, it is hard to see men go who have 
threshed out issues with us and reached a 
thorough understanding of problems and 
their background, And Ambassador Davis is 
one of those men in whom we have developed 
confidence, 

The gathering at the penthouse atop the 
embassy office building yesterday was proof 
of the departing envoy’s popularity both 
among his fellow citizens and among citizens 
of Panama. The general comment was—“It 
is a pity that he must leave us.” The Star 
and Herald joins wholeheartedly in this ex- 
pression of regret at the departure of this 
wholesome couple who have endeared them- 
selves toso many. But we do wish for them 
in their future activities the same measure 
of success that featured their stay in our 
midst. 


Address of Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, 
of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr.ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address made 
by Senator Hersert H. LeHMaN at a 
dinner in his honor sponsored by the 


Democratic State Committee in New 
York City on February 6, 1951: 


My party and the people of my State and 
and Nation have long honored me beyond my 
dreams and desserts. I have tried my best 
to requite these honors with faithful serv- 
ice. This gathering tonight is additional evi- 
dence of your friendship and your confidence 
for which I thank you all from the bottom 
of my heart. 

I am very proud that Senator SPARKMAN, 
colleague and friend, has honored us all by 
taking part in this occasion. Senator SparK- 
MAN has become one of our main bulwarks 
and supports for a dynamic foreign policy. It 
has been my privilege, on many occasions, 
confidently to follow his leadership. One of 
the rich satisfactions of being in the Senate 
is the association with rare minds and high 
characters such as his. 

As far as I am concerned, personal gratifi- 
cation in holding high public office is far 
exceeded in these days of crisis by a sense of 
personal responsibility. Concern for the 
security of our country and the world is con- 
stant and unrelenting. The days are filled 
with questions, and many nights are filled 
with prayerful reflection. 

But we in Washington share our anxieties 
with the whole Nation. And we draw fresh 
strength from the sure knowledge that our 
people have always risen to every need and 
every crisis. America will not fail the world 
now. 

A few days ago, former Secretary Hull, who 
helped guide America through the perils of 
World War II, described the present situation 
as one of “chaos and unspeakable danger.” 
Never was a phrase more fitting. 

We are threatened with world chaos. We 
are confronted with unspeakable danger. 

But we have not invoked this chaos, nor 
have we provoked these dangers. The men 
in the Kremlin have done that. We cannot 
wish the dangers away by hiding behind our 
ocean, by running away, or by retreating into 
isolationism. That is the fools’ paradise, the 
course of irresponsibility and sure disaster. 

In the face of these dangers, we must not 
retreat, but advance; we must not withdraw, 
but press ever onward. Ours is the dynamic 
faith and the dynamic way of life. If we 
believe in it and in ourselves, as I know we 
do, we must not give way to fear or panic. 

What are the evil forces which have seized 
the world in their grip and have struck so 
many of us with dismay? They are the 
forces of an unlimited tyranny which seeks 
to justify itself by extending a ruthless pow- 
er over the entire world. Shall we abandon 
ourselves to these forces? 

Yet we cannot meet these forces with force 
alone. This tyranny parades under the false 
banner of universal hungers—hunger for 
equality, for national and individual dignity, 
for economic security, and social justice. No- 
where are these aspirations more totally de- 
nied than within Soviet Russia. But a di- 
abolic and ingenious propaganda has kept 
this fact from large sections of mankind. 
This fact is least known among those peo- 
ples who feel these hungers most keenly— 
among the depressed and exploited peoples 
who for too long have been denied the bene- 
fits of modern technology and civilization, 
and who for too long have been oppressed by 
selfish economic and political forces. 

It is our responsibility today to convince 
these peoples that the ways of freedom 
promise economic and political salvation far 
more surely than the ways of repression and 
slavery. We must show our desires to bring 
about for all men a higher standard of liv- 
ing and individual security in a world at 
peace; we must show that freedom is not 
only compatible with these goals, but essen- 
tial to their achievement. 

This approach must particularly char- 
acterize our policy in those areas where our 
motives are most misunderstood—our mo- 
tives are misunderstood in many areas to- 


day, sometimes even by our friends. This 
must be the main weight of our policy in 
Asia, just as military aid must be the main 
weight of our policy in Western Europe. 

Nor, in our concentration on the dangers 
from abroad, can we afford to forget or over- 
look the problem of policy at home. To 
arouse and maintain the confidence of the 
free peoples of the world we must not only 
teach free democracy abroad, but practice it 
here at home. We must intensify our ef- 
forts to eliminate these defects in our own 
democracy so that we may, with current ex- 
ample, prove that progress can be better 
achieved by evolution than by revolution. 

The measure of social justice enjoyed by 
the American people is the measure by which 
we will be judged in the world. Equality 
and freedom and economic advancement are 
the great triumvirate which can command 
the hosts of mankind today. 

We recognize, of course, that, as President 
Truman pointed out, some desirable social 
programs must temporarily be deferred in 
this country, because of the compelling de- 
mand in money and manpower of our de- 
fense effort. But we must not cease to pro- 
claim our determination to fight for these 
programs as soon as the crushing burden of 
armament can safely be reduced. 

In the last analysis, our national strength 
is in the health and welfare of our citizens. 
These are the chief resources of America, 
Factories and machines are but passing as- 
semblies of metal and mortar. Our real 
power is in the skills, the vigor, the morale, 
the strength of heart, and the freedoms of 
the American people. 

We must have—we will have—national 
unity in our purposes and objectives. We 
may, for the sake of unity and under the 
pressure of necessity, defer decisions on some 
of our domestic issues. But we must not 
sacrifice our ultimate purpose to serve tem- 
porary ends. The effort to achieve our im- 
mediate goals must not be used as an ex- 
cuse to abandon our ideals or our program 
for a better life for all people. 

We must proceed with clear mind and 
steady purpose. Our faith must be constant 
and strong. Our will must be unflinching. 
We must cherish one another, not only in 
this land of ours, but in all the free world. 
We must move as great tides, not with fear- 
ful and frantic impulse, but with sure and 
confident pace, gathering strength and power 
as we go, in numbers and in our depth of 
purpose, until at last we reach the goal of 
peace, world security, and justice under law. 


Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


VETERANS OF FoREIGN WaRS 
OF THE UNITED States, 
Washington, D. C., February 10, 1951. 
Hon. James I. DoLiiver, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dottiver: It will be deeply ap- 
preciated if you will insert in the Concres- 
STONAL Recorp at your earliest convenience 
the following excerpts from my article in the 
February issue of the National VFW Mag- 
azine: 

“The failure of the Eighty-first Congress 
to face its responsibility to the Nation's 
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veterans can be placed squarely on the door- 
step of the United States Senate. * * * 

“The House of Representatives, stimulated 
by an aggressive and sympathetic Commit- 
tee on Veterans Affairs, did a most com- 
mendable job in approving veteran legisla- 
tion but their efforts were largely nullified 
by an indifferent Senate. * * 

“The two Senate committees to which 
important veteran legielation is referred are 
always too busy on other legislation which 
they consider of primary importance to give 
the necessary attention to bills affecting vet- 
erans and their dependents. There are 
many able Senators on both committees but 
they just don’t want to be bothered with 
veteran problems, especially when they re- 
ceive a little encouragement to let it alone. 
It is a defenseless and tragic situation that 
should be corrected by the Eighty-second 
Congress. °* * 

“The solution to this problem would be 
the creation of a standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs comparable to the 
efficient, hard working House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs which functions under the 
leadership of chairman Jonn E. Rankin 
(Democrat, Mississippi) and ranking minor- 
ity member, Mrs. Evirn N. Booms (Repub- 
lican, Massachusetts). * 

“The comparative speed ‘With which the 
Senate can act when it wants to, and when 
the Chief Executive wants it to, was dem- 
onstrated in the passage of Public Law 894, 
Eighty-first Congress. On December 4, 1950, 
the President recommended to the Congress 
that the program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion for disabled veterans, which was in ef- 
fect during and after World War II, be ex- 
tended to Korean veterans. The Senate 
passed_the bill on December 15, the House 
passed it on December 18, and the President 
signed it on December 28. * * * 

Thanking you in advance for this courtesy, 
I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
Omar B. KetcHvm, 
Director. 





Mississippi Gets Its Balance and Climbs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article by Bicknell Eubanks, from the 
Christian Science Monitor: 


Mississipr1 Gets Irs BaLANCE AND CLIMES— 
BAWI Pian Srarts Boom 
(Southern success story—IT) 

(By Bicknell Eubanks) 

Jackon, Miss.—“We're on our way. They 
can’t call us the No. 1 economic problem any 
more.” 

These words, uttered by Mississippi's ag- 
gressive Secretary of State, Heber Ladner, 
typify the South of today, for the South is 
on its way toward industrial leadership, its 
leaders feel. 

“Just take a look around,” Mr. Ladner 
told me when I visited him in his office in 
Mississippi's beautiful capitol. This was my 
first trip to Jackson since 1936, and I was 
anxious to get first-hand the story of the 
State’s climb from the economic morass it 
had wallowed in for decades. 

I had come back to my native State of 
Mississippi to see if all the stories of progress 


> 


were true. I remembered a State which was 
self-satisfied with its genteel poverty. In 
those days of the 1920's and 1930’s when I 
first became aware of what was going on 
around me, a farmer did well to get a couple 
of hundred dollars a year. He lived on credit 
at the stores. The stores existed on bank 
loans. And the banks could do no more than 
hope that next year’s cotton crop would turn 
out all right. 
ECONOMY REBALANCED 


“That's all gone now,” Mr. Ladner told me. 
“Of course, we still are primarily agricultural, 
but our drive toward a balanced economy is 
showing up in a big way.” 

So I took his advice to “take a look 
around.” I drove from one end of the State 
to the other. In almost every town of more 
than 1,500 population, I could see evidence 
of Mississippi’s BAWI program to “Balance 
agriculture with industry.” 

This evidence ranges from small factories— 
such as a window-frame plant in Winona, 
Miss.—to multimillion-dollar projects like 
the International Paper Co.’s rayon pulp mill 
at Natchez, Miss. 

To the visitor from the East, this growth 
presents an interesting feature—the absence 
of the dirty, congested, industrial sections of 
the older manufacturing centers on the At- 
lantic seaboard. In nearly every case, the 
new industries in Mississippi—as well as in 
the South in general—are away from built- 
up areas, so that land costs less, taxes are 
less high, and there is hardly any problem 
of waste disposal. 

The International Paper Co.’s new plant at 
Natchez is one of the most dramatic devel- 
opments in southern It is located 
in a town which previously had been known 
only for its annual “pilgrimages” to its 
beautiful antebellum homes. Now Natchez 
is taking its place in the vanguard of the 
South’s march toward economic self- 
ciency. It is rapidly becoming the most in- 
dustrialized section in Mississippi. In addi- 
tion to the rayon mill, Johns-Manville and 
Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co. have each built 
& $3,000,000 plant. 

The rayon project is perhaps the biggest 
in the State. It is to cost a total of $20,000,- 
000, with the first section, costing approxi- 
mately $5,000,000, already in operation. It 
is Mississippi's largest wood-using industry. 
The capacity of this modern plant will be 
100,000 tons a year, increasing the present 
estimated North American production of 
rayon 13 percent. 

The three big factories at Natchez are 
being developed by private capital. But 
Mississippi is not dependng alone on corpo- 
rations using their own funds to build in 
the Magnolia State. It has developed its 
BAWI program, under which communities 
or counties can float bond issues to be used 
in attracting new industry. While I was in 
Jackson, the State announced that the one- 
hundredth certificate of public convenience 
and necessity under the BAWI Act had been 
issued—to the city of Clarksdale. William 
E. Barksdale, director of the State Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Board, was quite 
pleased. 

FORTY-TWO PLANTS OPENED 

“It shows the progress we are making,” he 
said. This former newspaperman said that 
during the past 6 years, 42 BAWI plants have 
been opened in the State, employing 12,410 
persons and providing $27,368,000 annually 
in payrolls, 

BAWI and other new factories range from 
$50,000 projects to gigantic ones costing up 
to $20,000,000. Some of them include: 
Shannon, garments, $55,000; Brandon, ce- 
ment, $*,000,000; Purvis, women's slips, 

$190,000; Brookhaven, sweetpotato dehydrat- 
ing, $30,000; Canton, milk processing, $60,- 
000; Yazoo City, ammonia, $5,000,000; Hat- 
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The effect of these and scores of other 
plants on Mississippi's economy cannot be 
overestimated. For more than 125 years, Mr. 
Ladner point out, the State had depended 
on a one-crop economy based on soil-de- 
pleting cotton. In the early history of the 
State, when the soil was rich and prices were 
good, money poured in. Then came the Civil 
War, the reconstruction era, and a decline 
in cotton prices. These factors, along with 
the draining of the growing power from the 
soil, pushed the State to the bottom of the 
heap. 

STATISTICS SHOUT 

Mr. Ladner had some powerful statistics 
to point up the econcmic gains in Mississippi. 
He cited them to back up his belief that 
these gains are mostly permanent. _- 

“In 1932,” he said, “the State tax was only 
$136,000. In 1949 it was more than $13,- 
500,000. In 1932, the State collected less 
than $1,500,000 from. the sales tax. This 
same levy brought in more than ¢25,000,000 
in 1949.” 

He pointed out that Mississippi is the 
ninth ranking oil and gas producer in the 
United States, with a 1949 production of al- 
most 38,000,000 barrels of crude oll and al- 
most 109,000,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas. 
This provides a severance tax to the State of 
more than £500,000 a month. 

As I talked with Mr. Ladner, I recalled 


’ the dark days of 1932, the last year of Theo- 


dore G. Bilbo’s second term as governor. 
The State was almost bankrupt. Its bonds 
could find no market. Farms were being 
lost through foreclosure. Banks were going 
under. Teachers in many counties went un- 
paid. Outside sources of capital had 
dried up. 

Since then, beginning with the sales tax 
started by Gov. Mike Sennett Conner in 1933, 
the State has literally pullec itself up by its 
bootstraps. Communities are booming, the 
State’s bonds are selling well over par, schools 
are thriving, and out-of-State capital is 
pouring in. 





The Korean People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, within the 
past several days, two great American 
newspapers on opposite coasts, the Los 
Angeles Daily News and the New York 
Times, have called attention to a phase 
of the Korean War that merits more in- 
terest by far than we have given to it— 
the pitiful plight of the uprooted millions 
of Korean citizens who are struggling for 
survival between and behind the battle 
lines and midst the cross-fire of opposing 
armies. Mr. Manchester Boddy, the emi- 
nent publisher of the Los Angeles Daily 
News, a great humanitarian scholar and 
writer, commented editorially on Febru- 
ary 5, as follows: 

PLicnt oF KorEAN PEOPLE OVERLOOKED 

(By Manchester Boddy) 

The long and intensive experience news- 
gathering services have had in reporting 
world affairs is being put to excellent use 
in supplying war news from Asia, but there 
is one important factor in the Korean situa- 
tion, of profound interest to American news- 


paper readers, that I think is being over- 
looked. 
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I refer to the condition of the Korean peo- 


le. 

F Some time ago Jim G. Lucas, a Scripps- 
Howard staff writer, wrote: “Returning 
United States pilots report streams of refu- 
gees heading north and others moving south, 
Apparently the Chinese Reds heve cleared 
out the villages to make room for troops. 
Every village on ‘the other side’ is fair game. 
Most of them are troop concentrations, so 
we bomb and burn them.” 

One UP report quoted Gen. Robert B. Mc- 
Clure, of the Second Division, as ordering his 
men in the Wonju rrea to “kill ev rything 
that moves” to prevent the infiltration of 
Red soldiers who take advantage of our 
men, treacherously killing them, even in the 
back areas, 

Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, after his 
first thorough inspection of the battle area, 
described what he saw as “perhaps the 
greatest tr.gedy to which Asia has ever been 
subjected in the course of its history. * * * 
Everything else is dwarfed by the pathos of 
this tragedy. * * * Our American people 
haven't the faintest conception of it.” 

That last sentence emphasizes the point I 
have in mind. 

The American people should have a very 
thorough conception of just what is hap- 
pening to the 30,000,000 Koreans whose 
homeland is the battleground in a new kind 
of war that may spread through Asia and 
to the continent of Europe. 

What does the average Korean know about 
the United States? In his own words—why 
does he think our soldiers are in Korea? 
Does he know what the United Nations flag 
means? Who does he blame for the war? 
What does he think the war is all about? 
What does he hope for—dream about—work 
for? 

We hear it said that life is cheap in Asia; 
that the average Korean does not look upon 
death as we do. How about that? 

After all, it is his country that is being 
reduced to rubble; his home that is being 
destroyed; his cities, ports, factories, and 
railroads that are being demolished. Just 
what does he think about all this? Or does 
he think? 

Does the average Korean fear the Ameri- 
can as he does the Red soldier? Does he 
think that some day he will have a voice in 
shaping the affairs of his homeland? Or 
have long years of suppression under Japa- 
nese rule—and fear of Chinese aggression 
before that—burned out his hopes and am- 
bitions? 

Spokesmen for the Korean people are a 
dime a dozen. Some are good and some 
aren't. But all are suspected of doing the 
thinking and talking for the Koreans for pur- 
poses of creating favorable or unfavorable 
propaganda. Our readers would like to hear 
the average Korean speak for himself, answer 
the questions I have suggested and many 
more that on-the-spot reporters can ask. 
We would like to see the answers just as the 
Koreans give them. 

Until early last summer Korea was little 
more than a name on the map to the vast 
majority of Americans; today it is a house- 
hold word—and any bright youngster in 
grade school can make it into an outline 
map of sorts. But we have only a vague, 
shadowy notion about the Korean people. 

If our civilization must engage in bloody 
warfare, we can at least realize that our 
fighting involves human beings and not 
geography alone. 

One of these days a shocked America will 
want to rehabilitate what are left of the 
Korean people; to balance the horrors of 
destruction with an enlightened era of con- 
struction. We should get better acquainted 
with the Korean people, 


On February 11, the New York Times 
Magazine carried an illustrated factual 


account of the unspeakable hardships 
suffered by the masses of Koreans who 
have been driven from their homes in- 
to the barren fields, crowded trails and 
roads, frantically seeking survival in 
subzero temperatures. This article was 
written by Gertrude Samuels who also 
took the pictures which appeared with 
her article. Like the editorial above, 
the article is worthy of our attention 
and I am having it printed in our Rec- 
ORD: 


Korea's REFUGEES—MISERY ON THE MarcH— 
Nor EveEN Wori~p War II 1n Europe Pro- 
DUCED SO PATHETIC A FLOW OF UPROOTED 
CIVILIANS 


(By Gertrude Samuels) 


Pusan, KoreEaA.—Just behind and in front 
of the shifting lines where bitter military 
battles are being fought on this mountainous 
peninsula, and out of earshot of the battle 
of semantics at Lake Success, are the Ko- 
rean people, swept up in the tides of war. 
Their fate makes a strange and terrible 
story—of refugee women and children and 
the old, hungry, sick, uprooted, torn from 
families, begging for survival. Not even in 
the Europe of World War I has there been 
so much collective human misery. 

Everywhere one turns in the towns or vil- 
lages, where frozen ricé paddies are ter- 
raced into the mountains, are the pleading 
faces of hungry children, many dressed only 
in rice sacks, holding before them tin 
plates; or the mute, bewildered faces of 
mothers with young babies carried papoose 
fashion, trudging south to presumed safety. 

The cruel condition of the babies and 
orphans is heartrending. I saw 200 of these 
youngsters without parents, who had been 
gathered off the streets of Pusan by the 
United Nations Civil Assistance Command 
(C. A. C.), dusted with DDT, vaccinated and 
given some cast-off clothing, as they were 
placed in the hold of a small cargo boat for 
transfer to one of the inhabited islands off 
the south coast of Korea. 

One boy carried his crutches. Another, 
without legs, sat in a box. Their tired and 
pinched faces lit up momentarily as I fo- 
cused the camera on them. Like kids any- 
where, they shouted their own expression of 
amusement and approval, Ichi ban; (No.1!) 

In Taejon, within an area of about four 
square blocks, conditions were incredible, 
even for an oriental country. Perhaps 8,000 to 
10,000 people were gathered on the bare earth 
and rubble, the women cooking the national 
dish of kimchi, a stew of cabbage, garlic, 
and red peppers, over open fires; old men 
striving to raise huts of rice straw mats; dirty 
and shivering children running, weeping, 
staring; and over the whole a wintry despair. 

To understand the plight of the refugees, 
one has to picture a tiny, heavily popu- 
lated country the size of England, the ma- 
jority of the people farmers who eKed out a 
living on the soil. Poverty they are used to, 
but not starvation. The tota! population is 
around 28,400,000 of whom some, 20,000,000 
lived below the fateful thirty-eighth parallel. 
Today there are an estimated 1,912,500 refu- 
gees who have been pouring from both above 
and below the parallel to the “safety” zones. 

About 545,000 have found their way to 84 
camps in the south. These are the lucky 
ones. But the great majority of the refugees, 
some 1,367,500, are literally on their own. 

There are three main groups trying to meet 
the responsibilities created by the exodus. 
They are the Korean Government, itself a 
refugee here from Seoul; the United Nations 
Civil Assistance Command, under the uni- 
fied command; and the seven-nation United 
Nations Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK). The 
immediate concerns are for food and shelter. 
They may be partly answered by present plans 


to transfer some 300,000 refugees to the is- 
lands of Kotedo and Chejubo by LST’s and 
cargo boats. 

The operations of CAC and UNCURK are 
largely advisory and supervisory. Although 
their members feel the plight of the refugees 
acutely, they are handicapped by limited 
functions and lack of means. As one ob- 
server said: “The refugees can’t eat ad- 
visers.” 

The mathematics of the situation makes 
this point sharper. For some months, 
United Nations relief goods coming into the 
Goverment’s Office of Supply have ranged 
from skim powdered milk to charcoal and 
sleeping bags. But of 1,000,000 blankets 
promised by the United Nations, Government 
figures disclose that only 78,000 have been 
received; of 1,000 tents promised, fifty have 
arrived. (Incidentally all 17,000 CARE 
packages subscribed by individual Americans 
are marked “arrived."’) 

But where agencies concerned with the 
refugees have been able to provide help, the 
results have been dramatic. 

I witnessed a mass feeling of children 
under 13 years of age here in the Korean 
Women’s Association building (there are 
three other similar centers in this crowded 
city), where the pinched and helpless look 
leaves children’s faces at the sight of food. 
They queue up like tired, little old men and 
women, their eyes glued on the vat of hot 
rice soup, and as each receives half a bowl- 
ful and a spoon, he starts to eat before look- 
ing for a place to sit down. Then each one 
tries to get in line again. 

I visited a tent camp on the outskirts of 
Pusan which can accommodate 7,000 refu- 
gees—in wooden sheds, huts of bamboo 
frames put up by the Government, 30 tents 
furnished by CAC. Here women and chil- 
dren are processed through a dusting sta- 
tion, sprayed with DDT and vaccinated 
against smallpox and typhus by a staff of 
Korean doctors and nurses. 

There is obviously no simple answer for 
all this misery. There is a bitterness and 
a sense of helplessness on the part of the 
professional corps—international as well as 
American—that so few supplies are flowing 
in. The people of this country look to sym- 
pathetic Americans for help before it is too 
late. 


Mr. Speaker, these two great news- 
papers have performed a public service 
in supplying a reference that must not 
be neglected in the formulation of our 
plans relative to Korea. I recall all too 
vividly the indescribable condition of 
thousands of Filipinos huddling to- 
gether in fear, cramped on a small 
stretch of beach near Dulag, Leyte Is- 
land, shortly after we landed there. 
They were without food, shelter, sanita- 
tion or safety but they displayed a spirit- 
ually inspired courage in their quiet 
resignation. They had faith that their 
liberation ‘would be accomplished. This 
gave them courage. 

How much worse must conditions be 
in Korea, where cold, destruction, shift- 
ing battle lines, and lack of advance 
planning for civilian relief, is aggra- 
vating the inevitable miseries that flow 
too relentlessly from the ravages of war. 
Even the outcome of the awful quandary 
in which they find themselves is still un- 
certain. As we come to a fuller under- 
standing of the facts, the American peo- 
ple will respond as one to the needs of 
the harassed children of little Korea, 
where the cynical Kremlin puppets chose 
to arrogantly throw down the gauntlet 
to the free world. 
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Abraham Lincoln’s Voice Still Clearly was a Member. This text is furnished 


Heard for the Democratic Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, this one 
hundred and forty-second birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln you and I sit as Mem- 
bers of the samie great legislative body of 
which he was a Member from the State 
of Illinois from March 4, 1847, to March 
4, 1849. He was elected as a Whig, and 
while here in Washington, lived at Mrs. 
Spriggs’ boarding house here on the Hill 
where the Library of Congress now is. 

Some of the other distinguished Rep- 
resentatives in the House at that time 
were Amos Abbott and John Quincy 
Adams of Massachusetts; Alexander H. 
Stephens and Robert Toombs, of Geor- 
gia; Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee. 
The Senators from Illinois were Sidney 
Breese, of Carlyle, and Stephen A. Doug- 
las, of Quincy. 

Lincoln was appointed to the Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads Committee end also 
to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the War Department. 

History records that the principal is- 
sues of those days were the War with 
Mexico, the ex‘ension of slavery, and 
the Wilmot Proviso, westward migra- 
tion, discovery of gold in California, and 
relations with the Indians. 

At the annual memorial service for 
this citizen of the ages, in the very next 
seat to me on my right was a Boy Scout 
in the uniform of the One Hundred 
and Second Troop of Washington, D. C. 
We sat in the front row. My distin- 
guished colleague, Congressman JoHN H. 
Morpock, of Arizona, was presiding as 
chairman. 

As I looked a few feet beyond this Boy 
Scout, there on the floor of the theater, 
in painted outline, were the footsteps of 
the assassin whose terrible deed almost 
caused a complete change and diamet- 
rically opposite course in the history of 
our beloved Nation. But thank God that 
then, as now, the American people rose 
in unity and strength and with com- 
mon purpose to defeat fear and to come 
to common accord because of their rec- 
ognition of the high purpose for which 
our America was given birth. 

If my recollection does not do me dis- 
service, it is a fact that on April 26, 1949, 
I also extended my remarks in observa- 
tion of the anniversary of the untimely 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln; and 
then again on February 9, 1950, I, like- 
wise, made remarks in observation of the 
one hundred and forty-first anniversary 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln dur- 
ing the Eighty-first Congress. 

Naturally, because I sit in the United 
States House of Representatives where 
he once also worked and served God and 
humanity, I was interested to find the 
text of the following preamble and reso- 
lutions sponsored by Lincoln when he 


me by the Library of Congress: 


Tue Lincotn Spot RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. Lincoln moved the following preamble 
and resolutions, which were read and laid 
over under the rule: 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States, in his message of May 11, 1846, has 
declared that “the Mexican Government 
not only refused to receive him (the envoy 
of the United States) or listen to his proposi- 
tions, but, after a long-continued series of 
menaces, have at last invaded our territory 
and shed the blood of our fellow-citizens on 
our own soil”; 

And again, in his message of December 8, 
1846, that “we had ample cause of war 
against Mexico long before the breaking out 
of hostilities; but even then we forebore to 
take redress into our own hands until Mexico 
herself became the aggressor, by invading 
our coil in hostile array and shedding the 
blood of our citizens”; 

And yet again, in his message of December 
7, 1847, that the “Mexican Government re- 
fused even to hear the terms of adjustment 
which he (our minister of peace) was au- 
thorized to propose, and finally, under 
wholly unjustifiable pretexts, involved the 
two countries in war by invading the terri- 
tory of the State of Texas, striking the first 
blow, and shedding the blood of our citizens 
on our own soil”; 

And whereas this House is desirous to ob- 
tain a full knowledge of all the facts which 
go to establish whether the particular spot 
on which the blood of our citizens was 80 
shed was or was not at that time our own 
soil: Therefore 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That the President of the United States be 
respectfully requested to inform this 
House— 

First. Whether the spot on which the blood 
of our citizens was shed, as in his messages 
declared, was or was not within the territory 
of Spain, at least after the treaty of 1819, 
until the Mexican revolution. 

Second. Whether that spot is or is not 
within the territory which was wrested from 
Spain by the revolutionary Government of 
Mexico. 

Third. Whether that spot is or is not with- 
in a settlement of people, which settlement 
has existed ever since long before the Texas 
revolution, and until its inhabitants fled be- 
fore the approach of the United States Army. 

Fourth. Whether that settlement is or is 
not isolated from any and all other settle- 
ments by the Gulf and the Rio Grande, on 
the south and west, and by wide uninhabited 
regions on the north and east. 

Fifth. Whether the people of that settle- 
ment, or a majority of them, or any of them, 
have ever submitted themselves to the gov- 
ernment or laws of Texas or of the United 
States, by consent or by compulsion, either 
by accepting office, or voting at elections, or 
paying tax, or serving on juries, or having 
process served upon them, or in any other 
way. 

Sixth. Whether the people of that settle- 
ment did or did not flee from the approach 
of the United States Army, leaving unpro- 
tected their homes and their growing crops, 
before the blood was shed, as in the messages 
stated; and whether the first blood, so shed, 
was or was not shed within the enclosure of 
one of the people who had thus fled from it. 

Seventh. Whether our citizens, whose 
blood was shed, as in his message declared, 
were or were not, at that time, armed officers 
and soldiers, sent into that settlement by the 
military order of the President, through the 

of War. 

Eighth. Whether the military force of the 
United States was or was not so sent into that 
settlement after General Taylor had more 
than once intimated to the War Department 
that, in his opinion, no such movement was 


necessary to the defense or protection of 
‘Texas 


(Source: The CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, De- 
cember 22, 1847, p. 64.) 


The great Lincoln author, Carl Sand- 
burg, says of him: 

To understand the humor of this merry, 
serious, sad man, one must remember his 
sympathy and understanding for men and 
his deep faith in God. He moved without 
the slightest jar from telling a funny story 
to a decision on some serious problem of gov- 
ernment or to a declaration of his faith in 
the providence of Almighty God. 


And historian Sandburg also writes 
that Lincoln was paid a visit by members 
of the Baltimore Presbyterian Synod, and 
that, when they voiced their confidence 
in him as President, Lincoln made to 
them an avowal of religious faith, as fol- 
lows: 

I have often wished that I was a more de- 
vout man thanIam. Nevertheless, amid the 
greatest difficulties of my administration, 
when I could see no other resort, I would 
place my whole reliance in God, Knowing 
that all would go well, and that he would de- 
cide for the right. 


Am I in error when I say to you, Mr. 
Speaker and my colleagues, that this 
Nation under God will only have a new 
birth when it follows the precept of 
President Lincoln in his statement to the 
Presbyterians as quoted by author Sand- 
burg in his pages devoted to Lincoln’s 
Laughter—and His Religion. 

Each time I enter the magnificent, yet 
solemn, Lincoln Memorial here in Wash- 
ington and view the following language 
engraved in marble over the great statue 
of our martyred President, I am in- 
spired: 

In this temple as in the hearts of the peo- 
ple for whom he saved the Union the mem- 


ory of Abraham Lincoln is enshrined for- 
ever. 


Also, I remember that in this very 
place my own son, in his young boyhood, 
upon his first visit to this hallowed 
shrine, in his youthful vigor and inborn 
and inherited admiration and love for 
the life of Lincoln, sought to climb up the 
base of the marble seat where Lincoln 
sits and touch the right toe of his marble 
boot. I then remarked to his mother and 
my wife that I would to God that I might 
deserve to touch the toe of the boot of 
this man who so clearly lived and died 
for the sake of his conscious belief. Lit- 
tle did I then realize that some day I 
would also be a Member of the United 
States Congress. 

One of the quotations which is most 
favorite to me and perhaps is particu- 
larly 2ppropriate just now is as follows: 

With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the Nation's 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and orphan— 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves, and 
with all nations. 


Another quotation by him was in a 
speech delivered at Peoria, Ill., October 
16, 1854, as follows: 

Stand with anyone that stands right. 
Stand with him while he is right and part 
with him when he goes wrong. 
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Again, on this return to Washington 
from Long Beach, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., to take my seat as a reelected 
Member of this Congress, we deliberately 
drove hundreds of miles out of our way in 
order to again have the inspiration of 
visiting the Abraham Lincoln National 
Historical Park about 3 miles south of 
Hodgenville, Ky., to the situs of the 110 
acres of land, about 100 acres of which 
belonged to Thomas Lincoln, the father 
of Abraham. This park area was ac- 
quired by the United States Government 
in 1916 and thereat is now housed and 
preserved the Abraham Lincoln birth- 
place cabin. The Memorial Building, 
which protects the original cabin itself, 
is magnificently situated and is con- 
structed of pink granite from Connecti- 
cut and of marble from Tennessee. 

As entered this significant Memorial 
Building of the old Lincoln family farm 
just a few minutes after it was unlocked 
by the National Park guard and hours 
before any other visitors arrived, my 
eyes again read the following upon the 
inside rear wall of the beautiful marble 
Memorial Building: 

He was the North, the South, the East, the 
West, the thrall, the master, all of us in 
one; there was no section that he had held 
the best; his love shown as impartial as the 
sun; and so revenge appealed to him in 
vain, he smiled at it, as at a thing forlorn, 
and gently put it from him, rose and stood 
a moment’s space in pain. 

Remembering the prairies and the corn 
and the glad voices of the fleld and wood. 
(Maurice Thompson.) 

The color of the ground was in him—the 
red earth; the smell and smack of elemental 
things: the rectitude and patience of the 
cliff; and good will of the rain that loves 
all leaves; the friendly welcome of the way- 
side well; the courage of the bird that dares 
the sea; the gladness of the wind that 
shakes the corn; the mercy of the snow that 
hides all scars; the secrecy of streams that 
make their way beneath the mountain to the 
rifted rock; the undelaying justice of the 
light that gives as freely to the shrinking 
flower as to the great oak flaring to the 
wind, to the grave’s low hill as to the Matter- 
horn that shoulders out the sky. (Edwin 
Markham.) 


This very day, as I look about me in 
this House of Representatives, I note 
that there is marked absence of much 
of the distinguished leadership on the 
minority side, the Republican side of the 
aisle. And it is good it is so, in my 
judgment. For, with deliberation and 
purpose, the House again takes note of 
the fact that many distinguished Mem- 
bers of this legislative body are in other 
portions of our great Nation, yesterday 
and today, speaking of his high purpose 
and principle and reminding the Ameri- 
can people that it is such high purpose 
and lives based on principles which are 
the only ones that, in fact, endure. 

Again today I have been asked by a 
couple of my colleagues here why I, a 
Democrat, always speak a few words at 
least in observation of the birth and the 
life and the death of Abraham Lincoln. 
Just a few minutes ago, in fact, I replied, 
in answer to such question to me di- 
rected, that, amongst other reasons, it 
was because I felt that his memory must 
always be perpetuated as a voice being a 


true symbol of democracy and an endur- 
ing voice for a world at peace. 

I should like to have lived here at 
Washington when he did. I think that 
his greatness must have been so visible 
that even the youth of his day recognized 
it. In fact, my own father told me of 
the several times when he drove a 
phaeton in which Mrs. Lincoln on occa- 
sion rode, and of the two or three times 
when he personally saw the President. 
My dad was then about 15 years of age, 
and it was during the Civil War. 

I always feel that my words about 
Abraham Lincoln’s life and its inspiring 
and ctrengthening influence upon me 
and my ideals and ambitions ever since 
I was a little boy are entirely inadequate 
and woefully lacking in making it clear 
to anyone else just how much the life of 
Lincoln has meant to me. But, never- 
theless, I continue to increasingly realize 
that I am affected by what he actually 
was. So it is that I humbly speak with 
you and share the opinion that his posi- 
tion of enduring eminence among the 
great was such that he achieved it and 
possessed it without ever having anyone 
in his personal presence feel small. And 
each time I go to Gettysburg, the site of 
his world-famous speech of November 19, 
1863, I am again very happy that as a 
young lad I came to feel that I must live 
to personally possess that attitude and 
spirit which Lincoln himself must have 
possessed and which he revealed in the 
words which begin: “Four score and 
seven years ago.” And, because so few 
persons have ever known who else was 
on the platform with Abraham Lincoln 
on that historic day, I relate that my best 
information is that they were: Mrs. 
Wise; Secretary of State William H. 
Seward; Col. Gordon Lofland; Hon. 
Horatio Seymour; Secretary of War Ed- 
ward M. Stanton; Postmaster General 
Montgomery Blair; Hon. Edward Ever- 
ett; Hon. Oliver P. Morton, Governor of 
Indiana; Col. John Hay, Secretary to the 
President; the Misses Gilbert; Hon. An- 
drew G. Curtin, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania; Col. John W. Forney. 

And, now, with the world as it is, this 
Gettysburg Address again comes to us 
so intimately, I again repeat its text: 

Four score and seven years ago, our fa- 
thers brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as a final resting place 
for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. But in 
a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here have consecrated it far above our 
power to add or detract. The world will little 
note nor iong remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us the living, rather to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here has thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us, that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 


the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve thit these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth. 


Mr. Speaker, because of what he was 
as a man and as an American citizen, 
and as a Member of Congress, and as a 
President of the United States; and be- 
cause of what he did as such; and be- 
cause I feel his voice still speaks to us 
as legislators in this House of Repre- 
sentatives in the United States Congress 
where hie also was a Member—for these 
reasons amongst others, I could not do 
less than again thus simply and yet 
vigorously speak out to the end that you 
and I shall prcfit most and serve our 
country most if we also increasingly seek 
to have the spirit of Abraham Lincoln 
and live for the high principles and on 
the high plane «zich he patterned after 
to the very point of his untimely death at 
the hands of the assassin. 


Lincoln and Kosciusko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following delivered 
by me on February 11, 1951, at the mon- 
ument of General Kosciusko in Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 


Tomorrow, the 12th of February, is a mem- 
orable day for liberty- and freedom-loving 
people everywhere. The hand of God must, 
in some way, have appeared in the selection 
of February 12, as the birthday of two great 
defenders and fighters for freedom and equal- 
ity for all peoples. 

The story of Abrahim Lincoln, the Great 
Emancipatar, who with his heart’s blood 
wrote forever an unforgettable memorial to 
the sense of justice, is well known to all 
of us. 

Few of us realize, however, how closely the 
life and ideals of Thaddeus Kosciusko paral- 
lel those of Abraham Lincoln. 

Inspired by a fervent love of freedom and 
liberty, this great Pole’s imagination was 
stirred by the announcement of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He borrowed money and 
came to America to offer his services to this 
Nation. His brilliant service in the American 
Army soon caught the attention of George 
Washington, who later vlaced him in charge 
of the building of the West Point fortifica- 
tions, where a monument was erected by the 
American youth as a grateful tribute to his 
heroism and leadership. 

Upon returning to Poland after the Amer- 
ican Revolution there soon flamed under 
Kosciusko’s leadership all through Poland 
once again the cause of freedom and liberty 
against a Russian tyrant. In the spring of 
1792 he led a tiny but inspired army in its 
heroic resistance against the Russians. 

Upon the termination of the insurrection 
he returned to the United States. Of this 
country he said: “I consider America my 
second country and feel very happy on re- 
turning to her.” 
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Some insight into Kosciusko, the man, can 
be had from the oath which he took upon 
assuming leadership in the Polish insurrec- 
tion. 

“I, Thaddeus Kosciusko, swear to the 
Polish nation, in the presence of God, that 
I will never employ the power which has been 
entrusted to me against any citizen, but I 
will exert it only to defend the integrity of 
my country, to recover the nation’s inde- 
pendence, and so strengthen the general lib- 
erty of our country. So help me God.” 

That cath he never violated. According 
to the testimony of his contemporaries, he 
taught soldiers and peasants that they are 
his brothers, his countrymen, that they have 
a common country for which they were fight- 
ing together; he aroused in them love, un- 
bounded enthusiasm, and strength which 
overcame difficulties; he trained them by his 
example. He was democratic throughout, 
without ceremony visiting palaces and huts. 
Recognizing all men as his brothers, he dis- 
cerned only two kinds among them, good 
and bad ones. He was not a terrorist. He 
was a pupil of Washington and similar to 
him by his nature. He was not very elo- 
quent, but his deeds spoke well for him. 

He reminded his people of “their incon- 
testable right of defending themselves 
against tyranny and oppression.” He told 
them: “No Pole can honestly look for per- 
sonal good, except in common good; none can 
think of saving honors and estates, except 
in saving the country.” He pledged the 
nation “to spare no sacrifices whatever, but 
to use all the means which sacred love of 
freedom can inspire in the breast of man; all 
that despair can suggest for its defense.” 

His profound love of freedom and keen 
susceptibility to every form of human suf- 
fering remained with him unto death. And 
he displayed his deep sympathy for the 
American Negro slave when he dictated his 
parting testament to the new world shortly 
before his death. This was indeed a remark- 
able document and read as follows: 

“J, Thaddeus Kosciusko, being just in my 
departure from America, do hereby declare 
and direct that should I make no other tes- 
tamentary disposition of my property in the 
United States thereby authorize my friend, 
Thomas Jefferson, to employ the whole there- 
of in purchasing Negroes from among his 
own as any others and giving them liberty 
in my name in giving them an education in 
trades and otherwise, and in having them 
instructed for their new condition in the 
duties of morality which may make them 
good neighbors, good fathers or mothers, hus- 
bands or wives, and in their duties as citi- 
zens, teaching them to be defenders of their 
liberty and country and of the good order of 
society and in whatsoever may make them 
happy and useful, and I make the said 
Thomas Jefferson my executor of this.” 

The funds arising from the sale of his 
lands were used to found the Colored School 
at Newark, N. J., one of the first educational 
institutions for Negroes in America. 

Such was the life of a great citizen of 
Poland and the world, Thaddeus Kosciusko. 
What a great travesty on justice that the 
Polish Nation which gave America and the 
world one of the greatest exponents of free- 
dom and the dignity of man, today suffers 
under the yoke of the very same Russian 
tyrant against whom Kosciusko led the Po- 
lish Nation in revolt. 

There is no nation on earth with ideology 
so similar to that of our American Nation. 
There is no nation on earth which by its 
sacrifices earned liberty and freedom more 
than the Polish Nation. Our own Abraham 
Lincoln, whose birthday we also celebrate 
tomorrow, said: “No nation can endure half 
slave and half free.” Were he alive today 
he certainly would have said, “The world can- 
not endure half slave and half free.” 

In these momentous and trying days, when 
the fate of the world and of our entire 


civilization is at stake, let us remember the 
example of those two great patriots whose 
memory we celebrate tomorrow. 

Let us not forget the oppressed Polish 
nation. In seeking peace for the world, let 
us not lose sight of the fact that no just and 
permanent peace can endure in the world 
without doing justice and returning liberty 
— freedom to. our great ally, the Polish 

ation, 


How Nebraskans Feel About Present 
Management of National Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a letter received from a group 
of my constituents. 

Inasmuch as this letter reflects the 
sentiments of my mail generally, it oc- 
curs to me that it will be helpful if the 
thinking of these good substantial peo- 
fle is made available for other Members. 

While this leiter has only a handful 
cf signatures, the men who signed it are 
successful citizens of mature judgment, 
and I am confident their views reflect 
a cross section of the thinking of the 
Second Nebraska Congressional District: 

JANUARY 17, 1951. 
Hon. Howarp BuFretTr, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BurretT: We respectfully request 
that you call to the attention of this Con- 
gress the following facts, which we believe 
are most detrimental to the United States: 

That every Congress since 1932 has shirked 
its duties in upholding the laws of the Con- 
stitution of this country. Both Republican 
and Democratic members of Congress have 
been either too lazy to do any sound think- 
ing or planning for the good of this country, 
or for political reasons have given more and 
more powers to the President and the execu- 
tive branch of this country. 

We have heard propaganda how Mussolini 
was going to conquer the world, then Hitler, 
and now Stalin, but we are afraid that before 
the people in this country are aware of it, 
we will have a dictatorship here. We can- 
not take care of half the world and ourselves 
also, 

If we are going to cure all the ills of the 
world, and spend all of our resources, and 
kill all of our men doing it, we will be the 
losers all along the line. Let us have the 
biggest and best Air Force, Navy, and Army 
in the world but let’s keep them here to 
protect our country first, last, and always. 

We believe the President and all others 
involved in getting us into this Korean war 
— be impeached and removed from 

We must quit printing and spending money 
at the rate our President and bureaucrats 


Postal Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the address of Mr. William C. Doherty, 
president, National Association of Letter 
Carriers, at Cass Technical High School 
Auditorium, Detroit, Mich., on January 
6. The text of this speech is from the 
January 1951 edition of the Postal Al- 
liance, publication of the National Alli- 
ance of Postal Employees: 


The year just ended witnessed troublesome 
times in your postal service. Moreover, it 
is unfortunate that the end is not in sight, 
and will not be unless and until you and 
your neighbor and a whole host of other 
public-spirited citizens band together and 
make known your protests in high places; 
that is, the Congress of the United States. 

I have been actively identified with the 
postal service for more than a quarter of a 
century. Nearly 20 years of that time were 
spent as a working letter carrier; for the past 
10 years I have represented letter carriers as 
president of their organization, the National 
Association of Letter Carriers. As their 
spokesman, I talk for approximately 100,000 
letter carriers located throughout the length 
and breadth of our country. 

During all the time I have been associated 
with the postal service, I have never before 
witnessed so much confusion, contradiction, 
bunk, and bluster as will now be found in the 
topmost echelon of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The concept of service to the Ameri- 
can public has been lost, even destroyed. 
Laws, rules, codes, and regulations that gov- 
erned the conduct of the postal service and 
its relations with the public and employees 
have gone overboard. 

Some of the things that are going on in 
the Post Office today will never lead to a 
savings in your tax dollar. A correct de- 
scription of this administrative caprice 
would be “false economy.” 

Ben Franklin is popularly regarded as the 
founder of our postal system. Actually, a 
mail service was in operation in this Na- 
tion during its earliest days. It is histori- 


- cally correct, however, to credit Ben Frank- 


lin's administration as Postmaster General 
as the one where the idea of progress in the 
postal service started. Today, approximately 
190 years after his time, we are faced with 
a halt in the progress of the service. In- 
deed, on some fronts, retrogression has 
already set in. It’s time to get back on the 
road of progress. 

All of you are familiar with the curtail- 
ment of postal functions that has been 
plaguing the Nation for the past 9 months. 
Your mail has been delayed for days in reach- 
ing you; letters and packages you deposited 
in the mails have been subjected to the 
same unreasonable delay in reaching your 
correspondents. Small business, as well as 
industrial giants, have been forced to stand 
by helplessly while the good will and patron- 
age of their customers melted away after 
vainly waiting for a shipment that was put 
in postal channels for delivery. 

One irate businessman has properly de- 
scribed the new order as “snail mail.” A 
well-known columnist has called for a De- 
liver-a-Letter-Week campaign to replace 
Letter Writing Week. Another mail user 
finally decided why special delivery mail costs 
more money than ordinary postage—it's to 
pay for the extra delay in delivery. 
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Now all of the cutbacks and eliminations 
that have taken place in the postal service 
during the past year have been foisted on 
taxpayers under the pious guise of economy. 
In the light of what has transpired in the 
last several weeks, this so-called economy 
turns out to be the biggest flim-flam ever 
put over on the long-suffering taxpayers of 
this country. 

The Postmaster General has been running 
up and down the country shouting, “Postal 
defict!” The press statements coming from 
the Post Office Department, no doubt, in- 
tended to explain the poor mail service you 
are getting, would have you believe we are 
only a hop, skip and jump from postal bank- 
ruptcy. Well, if we are—and I don’t think 
we are—then I must say that the Postmas- 
ter General’s cure is novel, to say the least. 

First of all, his administration approved 
and encouraged legislation in the Congress 
of the United States that would increase 
postage rates in some instances as rhuch as 
200 percent. Stymied in that, the alternate 
cure was the wholesale firing of thousands 
of war veterans who were originally em- 
ployed as a temporary stopgap for an under- 
manned permanent postal personnel. This 
cruel reduction in force was accompanied 
by a curtailment of mail deliveries, elimina- 
tion of directory service for misaddressed 
mail, establishment of inconvenient hours 
of service in post offices and branches—in 
short, a slow, uncertain postal system in 
place of the swift, sure mail service you have 
a right to expect from your Government. 

Now, going back to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s abortive attempt to raise postage rates 
all out of reason, I want to say that letter 
carriers take the stand that it is adminis- 
trative caprice to expect people to pay higher 
prices for poorer service. Certainly, we do 
not expect a free mail service. No sensible 
person expects everything in life to be free. 
We do believe and we have long advocated 
@ reasonable and fair postage rate but the 
term reasonable and fair does not mean to 
us that mail users should be gouged by 
exorbitant rates, while at the same time 
millions of dollars are shoveled out to cor- 
porations engaged to haul the mails. 
Reasonableness and fairness works two ways. 
Justice and equity is not a one-way street, 

Permit me to give you one recent example 
of the Postmaster General’s concept of postal 
economy; that is, at your expense and to 
the profit of the railroads. 

The day after the recent national elec- 
tions—November 8—when the press wires 
were loaded with election news, little atten- 
tion was given to a big piece of news that 
affects every one of us whether we ever send 
or receive a letter or a parcel, or ever ride 
a train. 

Announced at that time was a compromise 
agreement between the Postmaster General 
and the railroads that the Government 
would give to the railroads $312,000,000 in 
retroactive pay for carrying the mails—ret- 
roactive for 3 years. That’s additional 
money you are going to pay which you never 
knew until now that you even owed. How 
would you like to be able to collect from 
those you work for on such basis? Isn't that 
nice work when you can get it? 

In other words, the very same Pustmaster 
General who tells you he cannot afford to 
give you good mail service, in the same 
breath wants you to believe that his Depart- 
ment can afford to spend six or seven times 
as much on retroactive mail haul pay to the 
railroads as he says it would cost to give you 
efficient postal service. 

This deal was approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on December 4, just a 
few short weeks before Christmas. In re- 
leasing the report, the ICC said the $312,000,- 
000 of your tax money was “back pay for 
carrying the mails.” Santa Claus certainly 
came early and often with his bag filled to 
overflowing for the railroads. 
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At the time the postal authorities appeared 
before the ICC last November their testimony 
revealed that the railroads were to get this 
so-called back pay, but that in the fu- 
ture they were not to be paid for hauling 
empty mail cars across the country. I might 
say at this point that, at various times in the 
past, competent witnesses from the Post 
Office Department have testified before con- 
gressional committees that the Department 
uses only about 50 percent of the train space 
for which it pays with your money. 

The Railway Mail Pay Act was established 
in 1916. Like most public laws of the land, 
the sponsors of the legislation and the men 
who caused its enactment were sincere and 
honest in their hopes for the legislation and 
the high purposes it was to attain. As 
happens in many of the laws put on our 
statute books, certain abuses developed and 
were allowed to grow. This happened under 
the law governing the mail pay system. 
Enormous millions of dollars have been given 
the railroads for hauling empty mail cars 
up and down and across the country. Your 
taxes pay the railroads an estimated $30,000,- 
000 each year for empty “dead-head” mail 
cars. 

Persons outside the railroad industry and 
the Post Office Department are not expected 
to know all the ramifications involved in the 
payment for mail haul. Let me give you an 
example of how the system worked for years 
to your disadvantage. 

More mail goes west than goes east when 
you pass the Mississippi River. This condi- 
tion creates empty mail hauling space com- 
ing east. Now no one is to blame for the fact 
that the mail volume headed west is greater 
than that coming east. In fact, it is not a 
blamable condition at all; but what I am 
finding fault with is that the Government, 
which is to say the Post Office Department 
in this case, paid the railroads the same rate 
for dragging these empty cars back to get 
new pay loads. 

Profoundly, from time to time, it was rec- 
ommended by the present Postmaster Gen- 
eral that these return trips be abolished. 
The latest pronouncement to that effect was 
at the time of the public hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
November. Well, let’s see what the record 
shows at this date. 

Although the hand-out was first agreed 
upon by the Postmaster General and the 
railroads before their ICC hearings, and it 
was agreed that the Post Office Department 
pay for no more empty mail cars in the fu- 
ture * * * the ICC announcement of 
approval of the deal merely authorized the 
paying of $312,000,000 and said nothing what- 
ever about stopping payment of the same 
rate for empty railroad cars as for loaded 
mail cars. After attention was called to this 
gross omission, the ICC amended its previous 
decision. 

Of course, there is always the chance that 
payment for return trips may be abolished; 
yes; abolished by the simple method of pay- 
ing more for traveling in one direction, per- 
haps twice asmuch. Such a sura to be added 
to the $283,736,615 paid to the roads in 1949, 
for example, would bring the total payment 
to nearly a halt billion dollars yearly, or an 
increase of about 300 percent since 1947. 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
Commissioners of the ICC dissented. Said 
Commissioner Lee: “The Railway Mail Pay 
Act of 1916 does not confer jurisdiction upon 
us to approve compromise agreement with 
respect to the total amounts which shall be 
paid by the Postmaster General to the rail- 
roads for past and future services. * * * 
In my opinion, we are without power to pre- 
scribe the lump-sum payment of $312,000,000 
conditionally agreed upon by the railroads 
and the Postmaster General.” 

Another interesting point in this latest 
false economy stunt in the curtailed postal 
service era is the statement attributed to the 


president of a large midcontinenta! railroad. 


Last September—which is to say before the 
compromise agreement or stipulation was 
entered into—this railroad tycoon issued 
@ statement that he was counting into his 
road’s receipts some $2,000,000 in retroac- 
tive pay for mail hauling. 

It is little wonder that the day this $312,- 
000,000 hand-out was made by the Post Office 
Department, rail stocks hit their highest 
peak in 20 years. 

This $312,000,000 is just the beginning. 
It covers only the period from February 1947 
through December 1950. New hearings are 
now underway to fix a reasonable and fair 
rate for the period beginning January 1, 1951. 

This $312,000,000 hand-out is by no means 
considered a subsidy to aid in the develop- 
ment of a surface transportation system as is 
done for air transportation. 

The word “subsidy” has been bandied about 
quite loosely in connection with payments 
by the Post Office Department to carriers en- 
gaged in the haul of mail. Actually, there 
is only one outright subsidy in effect at this 
time. It is paid to carriers hired or engaged 
in the transportation of mail by air. There 
are, however, numerous hidden subsidies in 
the Post Office budget. 

Section 406 of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
directs the Civil Aeronautics Board to fix 
rates for the transportation of mail by air, 
such rates not only to include carriage of 
mail, but for the sound development and 
maintenance of an adequate air trainsporta- 
tion system. This latter injunction very 
plainly is a subsidy, even though carried in 
the postal financial reports as a deficit with- 
out distinction from other hidden subsidies. 

There is no requirement under present law 
to show how much of a particular payment 
to an air carrier is for service and how much 
is a subsidy. It is indeed interesting to note 
that no other public-utility legislation lumps 
subsidy and rates into one figure. Prior to 
1936, steamship lines were subsidized 
through the mechanism of mail payments, 
but this system was replaced by the direct 
operating and construction subsidies pro- 
vided by the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

Neither I nor the organization I represent 
is attacking the financial aid to airlines. 
But we do hope to see a change in methods 
of procedures whereby actual service charges 
will be shown in one figure and subsidies 
reflected in a separate amount. There is 
much merit in this separation of subsidy 
from airmail pay. 

By the same token, we would like to see 
a thorough investigation initiated with re- 
spect to the method of determining pay- 
ments for railroads. If you are interested 
in stopping future multi-million-dollar 
hand-outs, about which I have been talking, 
I suggest that you make known your protest 
to Congress. 

Included in this latest $312,000,000 deal is 
more than six or seven times enough to 
restore good mail service, but your mail 
service will not be restored unless you take 
the time to tell those in authority that you 
are now asking and demanding remedial 
action. 

And like every other citiven of our beloved 
Republic, the letter carrier has his personal 
problems. Specifically, he is having a most 
difficult time trying to stretch his salary to 
meet current high prices. That perplexing 
question, I readily admit, confronts a great 
many other people. 

The question of a wage adjustment and 
more important, the need for one, is not of 
the letter carriers’ choosing. The simple 
truth of the matter is that he is no longer 
able to cope with rising prices. Unless some- 
thing is done to bolster his purchasing power, 
the battle will go by default and with it his 
meager savings, his living standard, and his 
potential to share jointly and equitably in 
the many and grave probiems of our time. 
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It may be that many of you are not fa-— 


miliar with the rather unique procedure that 
is involved in the adjustment of wages for 
Federal employees. It is almost entirely dif- 
ferent from the accepted method in private 
industry. For instance, in one of your auto- 
mobile plants here in the motor city, man- 
agement and labor sit down at a conference 
table and iron out their differences in a wage 
dispute. Management can cease production 
and labor can withdraw its manpower, if 
either so decide. Not so in negotiations be- 
tween the Federal Government and its em- 
ployees. It is preposterous to think of the 
Federal Government or its employees quit- 
ting its functions at any time. But the im- 
portant part, from the viewpoint of the em- 
ployees, is that they do not have the same 
economic weapon other workers have—that 
is, the right to strike and bargain for im- 
provements in their welfare, hours of work, 
and wages. And I hasten to add, Federal 
employees are not asking, nor do they want 
the right to strike against their Government. 
But they do insist on a quid pro quo arrange- 
ment. 

Then, again, we find another difference in 
the manner of carrying out wage negotiations 
between the Federal Government and its 
employees as opposed to private industry and 
its employees. Let us again cite as an ex- 
ample one of your automobile plants and the 
union representing the men in the shops. 
When they sit down to negotiate, each side 
will be represented by two, three, or at the 
most five men. If the problem develops into 
a prolonged situation, an outside, disin- 
terested member of the Federal Conciliation 
Board sits in on the discussions. So there 
you have 10 or 15 people to bring into agree- 
ment. Compare that with the problem of 
the Federal worker. He has to convince 96 
Senators, 435 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and finally the President of the 
United States. 

Uncontrolled inflation will surely under- 
mine our defense effort, destroy our Ameri- 
can way of life, and raise taxes to ruinous 
levels. Perhaps the answer is controls. But 
they are unpopular in the minds o° many 
people. 

As spokesman for approximately 100,000 
letter carriers, I want to go on record for 
controls—but only after certain conditions 
are met and only if controls are accom- 
panied by certain other stipulations. Time 
does not permit a lengthy discussion of all 
the “ifs” and “ands” and the “whys” and 
“wherefores” of the complex question of 
controls. 

I have told you that letter carriers find 
themselves in an economic strait-jJacket be- 
cause of their low wages and the rising cost 
of living. Briefly, permit me to give you a 
word picture of the situation in which the 
average letter carrier finds himself. 

The average carrier earns $3,200 per year— 
those are his gross earnings. The average 
letter carrier is a married man; he has two 
children. Like yourself, the average letter 
carrier is confronted with an approximate 
75 percent rise in living costs, using the pe- 
riod 1935-39 as the aver:.ge. Now is 1939 the 
top wage for letter carrier was $2,100. The 
average salary level was slightly less. There- 
fore, it follows that, if his salary had kept 
pace with prices during the years from 
1929 to 1950, he should have received money 
increases amounting to $1,575. That would 
means his average salary today should be 
$3,675. But it isn’t, as I mentioned a mo- 
ment ago, the average wage for a letter car- 
rier today is $3,200. In other words, there 
is glaring deficit of $475 in his gross pay 
alone. 

In 1939, a letter carrier, earning $2,100 a 
year, paid no income tax on himself, his wife, 
and two children. He did, however, pay 
$73.50 into the civil service retirement fund, 
That left him a net take-home pay of 


slightly more than $2,000—and the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in 1939 was 100 
cents per dollar. 

Today, our average letter carrier is at- 
tempting to support his wife and two chil- 
dren on an average gross pay of $3,200—less 
about $195 contributed to the retirement 
fund; less approximately another $115 in 
withholding taxes; less an additional $150 re- 
quired for uniforms—and I might say that 
the letter carrier is practically the only Fed- 
eral employee required to wear a distinctive 
uniform on duty who has to pay for it him- 
self. Well, when you add up all the deduc- 
tions you find that our average letter carrier 
takes home approximately $2,750. Like every- 
one else, our average carrier has to contend 
with a purchasable dollar that has shrunken 
to 57 cents. It all adds up to a pretty dismal 
picture. The sum total of it all also dra- 
matically points up the need for an immedi- 
ate upward wage adjustment of postal 
salaries. 

We have presented our case to the new 
Congress, which convened last Wednesday, 
January 3. I am happy to say that our ap- 
peal has met with an appreciative response 
in its phases. Several members of the House 
of Representatives have sponsored bills de- 
signed to increase postal wages up to 17 
percent. As I explained to you, the success- 
ful prosecution of legislation that will bene- 
fit Federal employees is a long, tedious, and 
sometimes discouraging process. Merely in- 
troducing salary increase legislation is not 
enough; it is only the first step; your letter 
carrier will need lots of help along the way 
and it is on that note that I will close this 
discussion. 

When your letter carrier approaches you 
and asks for your help in securing a much- 
needed boost in salary, I do hope you will 
lend a helping hand. We are convinced that 
our request for fair treatment with respect 
to wages is reasonable and I hope that I have 
been able to transmit some of our own con- 
viction to you. I also trust that you will 
write to your Senators and your Congressman 
and tell them you want to see your letter car- 
rier and other postal employees treated 
equitably in the matter of a living wage. 


Remember Back in 1939 When You 
Could Shop and Get Change From $1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I assume 
it is natural for the average Member 
of this body to feel that his people are 
most patriotic. History will justify my 
contention that those living in our fa- 
vored area of the South are indeed pa- 
triotic. Statistics show that we have 
more volunteers for the service than 
other sections, Ours is a proud but hum- 
ble people. In view of such a high de- 
gress of patriotism, my folks seldom com- 
plain. In our all-out effort to increase 
necessary defense matters, they are anx- 
ious to bear their proportionate share, 
Most of the industrial people in my dis- 
trict are employed in the textile mills, 
The wages there are reasonable but not 
high. By living frugal lives, it is possible 
to make both ends meet under normal 
conditions, It is difficult to realize how 
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most of our folks are living nowadays in 
view of the constant increase in the cost 
of the necessities of life. As one who 
has constantly and openly advocated 
general controls, I am of course disap- 
pointed in the slowness in the applica- 
tion of controls. To be sure, the word 
“control” itself is unpleasant. We are 
reconciled to the fact that many of our 
privileges and liberties must be tempo- 
rarily foregone in order to meet present 
emergencies. Unless run-away prices 
are controlled, I fear the consequences. 
Attached hereto is an excerpt from the 
current issue of the United States News 
and World Report which points out very 
graphically what is happening. Let us 
put first things first and adjust these 
grave differences. 


REMEMBER BacK IN 1939 WHEN You CovuLp 
SHop aND Get CHANGE From $1 


It looks like the same dollar. But it goes 
twice as fast as it did in 1939. 

Take grocery bills: Food that cost $9 then 
costs $21 now. Take clothes: The price of a 
1939 wardrobe buys one coat now. 

It’s the same all down the line, with a few 
exceptions. 

The 1951 dollar, compared with 1939, is 
half gone before you get it. 

If you want to see what has happened to 
the dollar, just look back to the “good old 
days” of 1939—12 years ago. 

In those days a housewife could walk 
into a grocery store with a dollar and come 
out with a pound of coffee, a pound of ham- 
burger, a dozen eggs, a quart of milk, a loaf 
of bread, and a pound of shortening—plus a 
few pennies in change. 

Today she can get the coffee and bread for 
her dollar. The other items will take an- 
other $1.80. 

The average individual, watching his pay 
check go, may find the talk about a 60-cent 
dollar, or a 50-cent dollar, a little on the 
theoretical side. He may need, instead, to 
look at actual prices and costs. When he 
does, he finds that a dollar goes about twice 
as fast today as it did in 1939. In other 
words, it goes only about half as far as it did 
in the year when World War II began in 
Europe. 

Meals provide an example. A typical fam- 
ily of four was likely to eat up about $9 
worth of food in an ordinary week of 1939. 
Today, if the family has not improved its 
diet, it finds the food bill taking about $21 
out of the weekly pay check. 

One reason is that the dollar that bought 
3% pounds of good round steak in 1939 will 
not buy even 1 pound of the same quality 
steak in 1951. 

A quick backward glance is a help in un- 
derstanding what has happened to the fam- 
ily’s clothing dollar, too. For $60, back in 
1939, a man could buy his wife a heavy wool 
coat with fur trim, and still have enough cash 
left to buy himself a wool suit, a pair of 
shoes, a hat, a dozen pairs of socks, a half- 
dozen shirts, five undershirts, and five pairs of 
shorts. 

Today, if the man plans to buy the same 
medium-quality goods, he will be wise to get 
the items for himself first. If he gets the 
coat for his wife first he won’t have enough 
left out of $60 to buy his shoes alone. The 
clothing for him will cost a total of about 
$102.50—if he manages to find such things 
as medium-quality shirts. And the medium- 
grade coat for his wife will take $55. 

In that same 12 years, a rayon dress has 
gone up from $2.50 to $9.50, while the $1 cot- 
ton house dress has gone to $3.25, and a rayon 
slip that could be had for 85 cents has 
gone to $2.60. For a young boy’s suit, $7 
was ample in 1929. Today $16 is barely 
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enough. A pair of girl’s shoes, of better than 
average quality, has Jumped from §2.65 to 


ee of furnishing a home and acquir- 
ing a c_r In 1939, too, seem simple by today’s 
standards. Gasoline for the car has gone up 
only from about 18.5 cents a gallon to 26 
or 27 cents a gallon in most places. But the 
car itself could be bought new for as little 
as $778 then. Today the same make—con- 
siderably improved—costs $1,720. 

The bedroom suite that was marked $65 
back in 1939 now carries a $185 tag. The 
“medium price” for an electric range in those 
prewar days was $160. Today $250 is 
“medium.” 

The housewife who wants to replace the 
$68 sewing machine she bought back in 1939 
will need $170. If she wants to replace 
that $65 wool rug with one of similar quality 
she must be prepared to pay nearly $170. 

Some things needed to keep the ordinary 
family going have changed relatively little in 

rice. 
. Nylon hose, telephone service, cigarettes, 
a radio are examples. And electricity still 
costs most families less than it did back in 
1939. 

But the family that wonders what has hap- 
pened to the value of its dollar since 1939 
needs only to remember the days when a 
nickel bought a bar of good toilet soap or a 
ride on the streetcar, and a half dollar was 
a high price to pay for a haircut. That was 
a year in which only the town banker re- 
quired a house big enough and fancy enough 
to cost $10,000. 

What has happened to the dollar since 
1939, in short, is the same thing that has 
happened to the 5-cent candy bar. About 
half of it is gone. 


Prices then and now 
Round steak, pound: 
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I Doubt if There Be a Single Worker’s 
Home Anywhere in This Country 
Where the Cost of Foods and Other 
Necessities Is Not a Matter of Daily 
Family Concern and Discussion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, again I 
invite the attention of the House to an- 
other Battle Report, Washington, where- 
in Dr. John R. Steelman, the assistant to 
the President, over the National Broad- 
casting Co.’s television station and cables, 
telecasted his weekly report to the peo- 
ple of these United States. 

Mr, Speaker, the entire country is, 
each day, becoming more and more con- 


cerned with the terrific impact of infla- 
tion upon the Nation’s price economy. I 
doubt if there be a single worker’s home, 
anywhere in the country, where the cost 
of foodstuffs and other necessities is not 
the matter of daily discussion and con- 
cern. 


The situation with respect to wage and 
prices on the home front is secondary 
only to national concern as to the well- 
being of our fighting forces in Korea. 

It is because of these facts that the 
talks made by the various speakers on 
Battle Report, Washington proved of 
such tremendous interest to me. On 
Sunday last, in his personal statement to 
the Nation, Dr. Steelman said, in part: 


On the domestic front, price and wage con- 
trols have been foremost in the news. All 
of us know that inflation is like a cancer 
gnawing at the vitals of our prosperity. It is 
threatening the future of all of us—and all 
of us must unite to fight it or sacrifice our 
economic security. 

Two men in the vanguard of this fight are 
with us today. One is Mr. Michael V. Di- 
Salle, Director of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion; and the other, Mr. Cyrus Ching, Direc- 
tor of the Wage Stabilization Board. They, 
together with the Honorable William V. 
Bailey, mayor of Battle Creek, Mich., will talk 
to you with respect to the matter pertaining 
to their administration and enforcement. 

You will also hear from a young officer, Lt. 
Robert Fallon, wounded in the drive on the 
Manchurian border, and who is now under- 
going treatment at the Army Medical Center 
here in Washington. He will tell us of some 
of the vicissitudes of infantry fighting at 
temperatures 30° lower than those suffered 
by Washington's troops at Valley Forge. 

Additionally thereto, we shall hear from 
Donald E. Heath, whom you will remember as 
the last Minister to Bulgaria, now stationed 
in Indochina, and who represents us in all 
three of the nations which constitute that 
unhappy land. He has come to us today with 
eyewitness report of the situation. Mr. 
Heath will tell of the courage and fortitude 
of those far-away and little-known people, 
and of how they, in struggling for freedom, 
are fighting desperately to hold back those 
who would enslave us. 


Altogether this teledocumentary was 
one of the most complete, understand- 
able expositions as to how inflation can 
destroy government—and of the steps 
that have already been taken by the 
President and the Congress to control, if 
not avoid, it—which I have ever read. 

No one can read that breath-taking, 
factual statement made by Lt. Robert 
Fallon—off-the-cuff and from right out 
of his heart, without knowing of the 
never-ending hell which is being suffered 
by the boys in Korea. 

In answering the question—who is this 
infantry soldier—Lieutenant Fallon, of 
the Seventeenth Infantry Regiment 
makes answer: 

He is a man who, but a short time ago, was 
sitting in a comfortable living room, even as 
you. Now, he is awaiting with dread the 
bitter, endless winter night when to sleep 
means often not to awaken. He is the next- 
door neighbor who took, with such relish, 
the extra piece of roast beef when you had 
him over for dinner last summer. Now, he is 
vainly hacking away at a can of beef stew 
which has frozen solid. He is the laundry- 
man who used to deliver your bundle of 
spotless linen each week. Now, he is wear- 
ing a shirt he hasn't changed in 6 weeks. 
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This man, whom you know so well, has be- 
come a part of the finest group of fighting 
men in the world—the American infantry. 
He is you, your soldier—there, because you 
asked him to go. 


Mr. Donald Heath, our last Minister 
to iron-curtained Bulgaria, and, now, our 
Minister to the Associated States of 
Indochina, made a statement with re- 
spect to the conditions in that far-off 
land, which, I know, is of deepest inierest 
to every Member of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, it is because of these facts 
that I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks and include in the Rrcorp 
the twenty-fifth Battle Report, Wash- 
ington, as produced by Ted Ayers of the 
National Broadcasting Co., under the 
patronage of the assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Steelman, and commented 
upon by Robert McCormick, one of NBC’s 
aces and most popular commentators. 

The telecast was, as follows: 


Mr. McCormick. Back to snow-covered 
Washington comes General Eisenhower—re- 
turning with an optimistic report on his tour 
to build up a wall of security around the 
free nations. And, once again, upon the 
world capital of that security, NBC television 
turns its cameras. 

Washington, concerned this week end with 
the Nation-wide rail strike imperiling the 
movement of supplies to our forces in Korea. 

Korea, where our strafing jet pilots—very 
much on the job—help blast the way for our 
troops latest advance to within 8 miles from 
the Han River. 

Today, Battle Report’s cameras and guests 
combine to inform you on the infantry sol- 
dier in Korea, the price and wage freeze here 
at home, and the critical situation in Indo- 
china. But first, the assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Dr. John R. Steelman. 

Mr. STEELMAN. All over the world today 
men of good will are striving tirelessly in a 
gigantic task They realize that mad-dog 
despots are plotting to deprive them of free- 
dom which is their God-given heritage. 
They Know that the despots control huge 
armies, poised and ready for instant attack. 
Yet, they do not want war. They want 
peace—the right to live their own lives and 
to do their own thinking. Hence, the task 
they face is twofold. They must protect 
their freedom—without engaging in a ter- 
rible war. 

Last week the Premier of France, Mr. Rene 
Pleven, visited Washington to confer with 
the President and Government officials. The 
communiqué issued at the close of the con- 
ference leaves no doubt that two great na- 
tions are united in their opposition to the 
would-be aggressors. General Eisenhower 
returned to the capital last Wednesday. He, 
too, brought encouraging news. Through- 
out his travels in Europe he saw with his 
own eyes and heard with his own ears how 
Europeans cherish the freedoms they have 
fought so long to win. Those who would 
betray themare losing ground constantly. 

On the domestic front, price and wace 
controls have been foremost in the news. 
All of us know that inflation is like a cancer 
gnawing at the vitals of our prosperity. It 
is threatening the future of all of us—and all 
of us must unite to fight it or sacrifice our 
economic security. 

Two men in the vanguard of this fight are 
with us today. One is Mr. Michael V. DiSalle, 
Director of the Office of Price Stabilization, 
and the other, Mr. Cyrus Ching, Director of 
the Wage Stabilization Board. They will talk 
to you with respect to the matter subject to 
their administration and enforcement. 

You will also hear from a young officer, Lt. 
Robert Fallon, wounded in the drive on the 
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Manchurian border and who is now under- 
going treatment at the Army Medical Center 
here in Washington. 

He will tell us of some of the vicissitudes 
of infantry fighting at temperatures 30° 
lower than those that were suffered by 
Washington's troops at Valley Forge. Addi- 
tionally thereto, we shall hear from Donald 
R. Heath, whom you will remember as the 
last Minister to Bulgaria, now stationed in 
Indochina and who represents us in all 
three of the nations which constitute that 
unhappy land. He has come to us today with 
eyewitness report of the situation. He will 
tell of the courage and fortitude of those 
little-known people—and of how they are 
struggling for freedom and fighting desper- 
ately to hold back those who would enslave 
us. 

All over the world, men of good will are 
united. We cannot and will not fail in our 
struggle to win justice, freedom and prosper- 
ity for men everywhere. 

Mr. McCormick. As the big guns we need 
to back up our desire for peace swing along 
our production lines, the Nation moves into 
action on the economic front. For clothes 
like these, and a thousand and one other 
articles. F-day came at 6 p. m. last Friday— 
for it was then that a big freeze was an- 
nounced clamping a lid on prices and wages. 
Climbing prices on such items as cars and 
groceries were halted as stabilization officials 
prepared to consider the next step beyond this 
stopgap measure. Object: to combat infla- 
tion and put a firm footing under our econ- 
omy. A foundation we must have if we are 
successfully to meet communism’s challenge 
to our security. Throughout the Nation, 
crowds of wage earners were affected by the 
action taken jointly by the office of Price 
Stabilization and the Wage Stabilization 
Board. To housewives from coast to coast, 
any relief from the soaring prices they’ve been 
complaining about is good news, though 
many still have a lot of questions they'd like 
answered. One such housewife is here with 
us today, America. 

Now, we'd like you to meet Mrs. Charles 
Schwartzel, of Louisville, Ky., Mrs. Schwart- 
zel, you came up to Battle Report for a rea- 
son. 

Mrs. SCHWARTZEL. As a homemaker, and a 
mother of two children, I believe I’m like a 
great many other women in the country 
when I say I’m a little confused. I'd like to 
get some answers to a few questions. 
Straight simple answers on this price and 
wage business. 

Mr. McCormick. You may fire when ready, 
Mrs. Schwartzel. And here to supply the 
answers are Mr. Michael V. DiSalle, Director 
of the Office of Price Stabilization, and Mr. 
Cyrus Ching, Director of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

Mrs. ScHWaRTZEL. Mr. DiSalle, why were 
prices frozen? I'd like to know and without 
any gobbledygook. 

Mr. DiSa..e. Mrs. Schwartzel, as a mother 
and the person in your household who does 
most of the buying, you know that up until 
January 25, 1951, when the price freeze 
went into effect, the cost of living was at 
an all-time high and promised to go even 
higher, In other words, we were undergo- 
ing inflation, the deadly spiral that ca‘ 
knock the pins out from under even th's 
powerful country. Some prices, since the 
start of the Korean fighting, had gone up 
50 percent. I won't go into specific rises 
in textiles, metals, or industrial items. You 
know what I’m talking about because most 
everything you wanted to buy had a higher 
price tag. This inflation affects not only 
you and me but our defense program, too. 
Our Government set up a budget for defense 
buying. Those items, because of inflation, 
now cost more than was figured. We'll have 
to make that money up and a lot of it is 
going to come from you and me in the form 
of taxes. Why, did you know that every 
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2-percent increase in prices sends the cost 
of the defense program up a billion dollars 
a year? Now let’s get down to some of 
the reasons for the inflation. In order to 
get our Armed Forces ready for any eventu- 
ality certain materials must be siphoned from 
the civilian market to put muscles in our 
Armed Forces. Even before any real short- 
ages showed up, however, prices began to 
jump, due to a combination of things. 
There was and is more money than ever 
before in the hands of the consumer and 
so he began buying—scare buying—antici- 
pating possible shortages. Then the profiteer 
jumped into the picture and again up went 
prices. And remember this: Real shortages 
haven't yet put in an appearance. It will 
be months until the effect of the expanded 
security program is felt. Plants are in the 
conversion stage; it takes time to retool and 
mobilize on a big scale. There’s plenty 
of everything. There are no shortages to- 
day. Then, again, price rises brought about 
wage rises all along the line of production 
and distribution, and resulted in further 
price hikes. Looking ahead, more people 
than ever before in the history of this coun- 
try will have jobs. Many families will have 
more than one breadwinner and more money 
tospend. There will be less to buy and more 
buyers for every item. This, too, would give 
prices another shove. Something had to 
be done and done quickly. Voluntary con- 
trols didn’t work at all, and so we issued the 
price and wage freeze of January 25. 

Mrs. SCHWARTZEL. I suppose, Mr. Ching, 
that with a ceiling on prices there had to be 
one on wages too. 

Mr. Curtnc. Naturally, we're trying to 
achieve a balance between prices and wages, 
Let me say right here, that the price and wage 
freeze will not eliminate inflation, not by a 
long shot. But it will help keep the inflation 
we're experiencing from going completely 
wild. We haven't frozen wages permanently. 
This action gives us the time to study the 
situation in detail and to decide where and 
when certain wages should be raised. We 
want to be fair. You realize, I’m sure, that 
there’s a balance to aim for on prices and 
wages in order to stabilize our whole econ- 
omy. Please give us the time to do this 
thing correctly. You may be a little hot 
under the collar right now, but, believe me, 
we hope to iron things out to everyone’s 
satisfaction. 

Mrs. ScHWaRTZEL. Mr. Ching, my husband’s 
earnings are pretty well fixed. It’s become 
quite difficult for us to meet all our obliga- 
tions. He hasn’t had a raise for a year and 
now it seems he’ll be stuck where he is. 

Mr. CHING. I know just what you're up 
against. Men with fixed salaries, and they 
constitute the majority of our workingmen, 
are in a quandary right now. They're afraid, 
as your husband is, that their current income 
is as high as it will go. As I said a few mo- 
ments ago, this order is strictly a stop-gap 
affair to give us time to adjust wages fairly. 
If we had taken the many weeks and perhaps 
months it would have involved to undertake 
a detailed study, wages and prices would have 
gone further out of line, to everyone's sor- 
row. Please assure your husband, Mrs. 
Schwartzel, that if his earnings are unfairly 
balanced as against the prices you're paying, 
he'll have his opportunity for an increase 
if our study shows it is called for. We are 
not bogeymen, determined to impose an iron 
law. We want everyone to get a fair deal 
and we're doing our best to see that policy 
through. 

Mrs. SCHWARTZEL, Mr. DiSalle, ceilings on 
prices do not cover everything, and you 
haven't really rolled back prices at all. 
You've just pegged them at their highest 
point. Are they going to stay there? 

Mr. D1SaLie. We're looking the price struc- 
ture over right now and I can assure you 
that a number of prices will be rolled back. 
This freeze order was merely a point of be- 





ginning, to help prevent prices generally 
from going any higher. We realize that un- 
necessary scare buying or hoarding by con- 
sumers, and some apparent profiteering now 
being investigated, have spiraled many prices 
beyond a legitimate profit margin, and we 
intend to do something about that kind of 
thing. You've got to understand that price 
control in itself does not cure inflation. It 
is only one of three methods. Through tax 
and credit regulations your Government will 
hold down buying power when there aren't 
enough goods to go around. The Govern- 
ment is also doing everything it can to keep 
materials moving to the production lines. 
That should bring us higher production, 
Add price and wage controls and you have 
the triple attack we’re making on inflation 
in order to achieve the stabilization you 
want. We think we've put a stop to the 
unholy spiral where higher prices gave way 
to higher wages, which in turn sent costs 
skyrocketing, and so on and on up the road 
to disaster. Now the price freeze does not 
prevent some prices from still rising. The 
reason? There are some agricultural prod- 
ucts that we can’t control simply because 
we have not been given the power to do so 
yet. The law doesn’t permit them to come 
under price controls at this time. The order 
also specifically exempted fresh fruits, veg- 
etables, fish, and seafood from controls. 
There are obvious reasons for that step. 
These products are highly seasonable, and 
are directly affected by weather and the 
means of transporting them to consumers, 
and they are highly perishable. Price con- 
trols for these items may become necessary; 
and if they do, they'll be worked out spe- 
cially for them. And there are other exemp- 
tions I'd like to point out. Take certain oil- 
bearing seeds which we have to bring in from 
abroad. The seeds are used directly in the 
defense mobilization program. We were ad- 
vised by the Department of Agriculture that 
price controls on there oil-bearing seeds 
would, in effect, cut down the amount of the 
product we could import. Then there’s 
wool. This country imports most of its wool, 
and wool is a strategic item in defense pro- 
duction. Placing controls on wool imports 
would harm our defense planning. So you 
see, we didn’t rush off in all directions at 
once in setting up the rules. But right now, 
more than anything else, what my office, and 
Mr. Ching’s, desires most is the backing of 
every citizen to make the plan work out for 
the benefit of us all. 

Mrs. SCHWARTZEL. Help out? Exactly how 
can everyone help? What can I do? 

Mr. DISALLE, We've got to build our mili- 
tary strength and build it fast. But, at the 
same time we must keep our economy strong. 
Inflation can destroy both our objectives if 
we let it go rampant, As we see it, here are 
some of the things we must do to prevent 
inflation from sabotaging our efforts. 

Mr. CHING. First. Production must go up 
to supply our armed forces with what they 
need, and to provide for the civilian market, 
As we go along we’ll have to reduce civilian 
production. Every one of us, at every level, 
management and labor, should make a very 
searching investigation of any increases in 
wages which bring about higher prices with- 
out sending production higher, 

Mr, DtISALLe. Second. Higher taxes are 
coming. Pay higher taxes without grum- 
bling because higher taxes help hold down 
prices now. 

Mr. Cuno. Third. Accept credit curbs 
gracefully, with the knowledge that credit 
restrictions help our supply of defense mate- 
rials and help keep prices down by reducing 
competition for all supplies. 

Mr. DISatre. Fourth. Let’s determine to 
save more money. Laying that money aside 
means we won't buy everything we see and 
that money is made available for invest- 
ments so that production can be increased. 

Fifth. Buy only what we need, when we 
need it. Remember that scare buying oper- 
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ates against ourselves, that bidding for items 
that may be short will shoot prices sky. 
ward, These aren't easy things to do, but I 
think we can and will do them. Our Nation 
has met other crises before and we've always 
risen to the job. 

Mr. McCormick. Attacking inflation, sup- 
pressing it through wage and price freezes, 
certainly calls for real, unselfish cooperation, 
on every level. If this is going to work, 
every one of us must sincerely want it to 
work. Mr. Ching, Mr. DiSalle, you're looking 
for help, so I'd like you to meet Mayor Wil- 
liam V. Bailey, of Battle Creek, Mich. Mayor 
Bailey has an idea percolating on how his 
city can pitch in. 

Major Batter. Mr. DiSalle, it strikes me 
that until you have complete machinery in 
every city, town and hamlet to enforce the 
price and wage ceilings, you're going to need 
help. It’s an enormous job, what with peo- 
ple clamoring for specific rulings and reports 
of violations and so forth. Well, I've thought 
it over and here’s an idea I'd like to pro- 
pose. I’m thinking of setting up a mayor's 
yolunteer committee to work with the re- 
gional and district offices of price stabiliza- 
tion. They'll really work and on a purely 
voluntary basis. There’s going to be a con- 
stant job of informing our people on the 
wisdom of the freeze and to iron out the 
kinks as they show up. Now the way I see 
this committee, it will be composed of rep- 


labor, civic organizations, retail establish- 
ments, women’s clubs and so on. You just 
let them know what you want done and how 
to go about it, and I’m sure they'll volunteer 
their help. Well, that's the idea in brief. 
Now, do you think we could be useful? 

Mr. DrSatie. Mayor Bailey, in the every- 
day English Mrs. Schwartzel asked for—you 
sure can be helpful. The idea is sound and 
we certainly can use your volunteer emer- 
gency committee. I'm not afraid to say we 
need all the help we can get. Your com- 
mittee, working with the folks in the home 
town, and knowing so many of them per- 
sonally, should inspire the confidence and 
the backing we need so badly. Fact is, I 
think, your idea is too good to keep just for 

lf. What would you say if we borrowed 
it and applied it on a Nation-wide scale? 

Mayor Batter. Go right ahead and take it. 
If it does some good I will be mighty proud. 

Mr. DrSaute. Then it’s a deal. And as 
soon as we get off the air, I’m going to send 
word to thousands of mayors in the United 
States requesting the formation of the kind 
of committee you've been talking about. It’s 
the type of voluntary cooperation which will 
go a long way toward building a greater 
understanding of our common problem. 

Now, in winding this up, let me suggest 
that we think back only a few short years 
ago. We've lived through price and wage 
controls before. They are nothing com- 
pletely new or revolutionary. Last time, I 
don’t think anyone was hurt by them, and I 
don’t think anyone will suffer now. Nobody 
loves controls. I certainly don’t. Bu’ in our 
present situation they are absolutely neces- 
sary for the common good. And controls are 
part of the big plan to make us strong on 
the military side. A well-armed America 
will throw a shadow of strength that should 
cause any would-be aggressor to think twice 
before acting. You've heard the truth and 
so you know. And, in a democracy know- 
ing is strength. 

Mr. McCormick. In Korea, an ocean re- 
moved from the economic battle on the home 
front, steadily mounting enemy resistance 
continues to greet our advancing troops. 
Despite this, our Eighth Army has ripped 
new holes in the Red defenses below Seoul, 

proving itself far from the beaten yelping 
dog the Chinese radio is calling it. In re- 


rorting our new successes in Korea, well 
might we pause to mark the foot soldier for 
special citation—the Infantry men who 
are carrying the determination of this 
Nation through rain, mud, and snow. Lieu- 
tenant Fallon, from whom we hear next, led 
such men in the Seventeenth Infantry Regi- 
ment. Trained at West Point, wounded in 
the drive on the Manchurian border while 
directing mortar fire on the enemy, he is no.; 
undergoing treatment at the Army Medical 
Center here in Washington. For some mov- 
ing words—his own words—on the men he 
led, listen to these from First Lt. Robert 
Pallon. 

Lieutenant Fatton. This is the infantry 
soldier's war. And never in this country’s 
history has any war required him to be so 
skillful. He has had to master the use of a 
dozen different weapons. He has had to 
learn the stealth of the Indian in night com- 
bat and patrols and the hardiness of the 
Eskimo in staying alive in subzero weather. 
Again, never has a military campaign re- 
quired him to be so tough. These are the 
things that the American people are asking 
him to do: We have asked him to fight in a 
land thousands of miles from his home; we 
have asked him to risk his life daily, and the 
only reason he has is that we have told him 
that it is necessary. There is none of the 
compulsion of the Civil War when men were 
defending their homelands; none of the na- 
tional dedication of the World Wars when 
the entire world was enflamed. No, his 
reason for fighting today is that the Ameri- 
can people have asked him to fight. That 
is good enough for him. 

We are asking this infantry soldier to en- 
dure temperatures 30 degrees colder than 
those Known to the gallant men who fol- 
lowed George Washington to Valley Forge. 
We have asked him to undergo two trying 
and difficult withdrawals, one in the blister- 
ing, merciless heat of summer, the other in 
the misery and cold of a Manchurian winter, 
both against odds at times more staggering 
than those faced by the valiant defenders of 
Bataan. We have asked him twice to turn 
and stand against these odds. The infantry- 
man dug his hole and manned his weapons 
and held. He held where ships and planes 
and tanks very often could not help him— 
on the frozen hillsides of Korea. He did this 
lonely job well at a time when it seemed 
that it could not be done. 

And who is this infantry soldier. He is a 
man who but a short time ago was sitting 
in a comfortable living room even as you. 
Now he is awaiting with dread the bitter, 
endless winter night when to sleep means 
often not to awaken. He is the next-door 
neighbor who took with such relish the extra 
piece of roast beef when you had him over 
for dinner last summer. Now he is vainly 
hacking away at a can of beef stew which 
has frozen solid. He is the laundryman who 
used to deliver your bundle of spotless linen 
each week. Now he is wearing a shirt he 
hasn't changed in 6 weeks. 

This man whom you know so weil has 
become a part of the finest group of fighting 
men in the world—the American Infantry. 
He is you, your soldier, there because you 
asked him to go. 

Mr. McCormick. Scene: Indochina, an- 
other border-in-the-balance in the Far East. 
Here French troops and the Vietnamese Na- 
tional Army, assisted by American military 
aid and equipment, struggle against the 
rebel Communist forces of Ho-Chi Minh. 
The question on everyone’s mind—will the 
Chinese Reds join this fight too? It was to 

go into this critical matter, among others, 
that President Truman and French Premier 
Rene Pleven last week closed themselves in 
conference. And brought all the way from 
Indochina to lend his first-hand information 
to assist them, was the man we meet next. 
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That you may hear his report yourself, we 
present now our last Minister to iron- 
curtain Bulgaria—up to the time we sus- 
pended diplomatic relations—who now serves 
as our Minister to the Associated States of: 
Indochina, Donald R. Heath. 

Mr. HeatH. French and Indochinese troops, 
helped by American arms aid, are holding 
the pass against the spread of communism to 
Southeast Asia. American arms aid is not, 
as the Communist propaganda pretends, 
being used to bolster up a French colonial 
regime in Indochina. The French colonial 
regime ended with the signature of the so- 
called Pau accords on December 16. On 
January 1, all Indochinese Government serv- 
ices were turned over to the Indochinese 
States. A relatively large number of French 
Government technical experts are being held 
temporarily, at the request of the Indo- 
chinese, in certain posts until Indochinese 
can be trained to take their places. In the 
case of many positions that will be a matter 
of only a few months. Meanwhile, French 
instructors and American arms are being 
devoted to building up a Vietnamese na- 
tional army. It will take a good many 
months, however, to make Vietnamese troops 
equal in numbers and training to the rebel 
troops, who are trained and equipped by the 
Chinese Communists. The Vietnamese have 
asked for the continued assistance of the 
Prench forces until the Vietnamese army is 
ready to assure responsibility for the security 
of Indochina. 

I have been asked many times in the past 
week about the nature of the Communist 
threat to Indochina and its insignificance 
to the free world. The menace is as old as 
the creed of Bolshevism and the Communist 
operation in Indochina with minor variations 
is the same experienced by other areas under 
Communist attack throughout the world. 
The Communists seek to gain control by dis- 
guising themselves as nationalists. They at- 
tempt to prevent the development of an in- 
dependent nationalist government. They 
go to all imaginable extremes to prevent re- 
construction of the country, new develop- 
ment and the alleviation of human sufferinz 
in areas not under their domination. Their 
tactics are those of murder, kidnap, arson, 
threats, and intimidation. The Communists 
know that the development of healthly, in- 
dependent states and the development of the 
human and natural resources of Indochina 
would make their subversion and domination 
impossible. 

The hope which I saw for the future of 
Indochina lies in those brave people of whom 
there are many who dare to work for security, 
freedom, and human betterment despite the 
threats of retaliation from the Communist- 
directed murderers and arsonists who stalk 
in every area. But despite attempts at in- 
timidation, leaders from the village level to 
the highest positions in government are com- 
ing forward to take those risks and work to 
give meaning to their newly won independ- 
ence. 

The Chinese Communists have thrust into 
Korea and Tibet. ‘There is saber rattling on 
Indochina’s borders. The free nations of the 
world are banding together. The pecple of 
southeast Asia do not want the domination 
of Communist imperialism, they do not want 
to become the rice bow] to fuel the march 
of a Communist-directed Chinese war ma- 
chine throughout the rest of Asia. By col- 
lective action the free world can be main- 
tained and new hope given to captive nations 
now in the Communist orbit. 

Mr. McCormick. Thus, until we turn our 
cameras upon the Nation again 2 weeks from 
today, for another “teledocumentary,” this, 
then, against the background of battlefront 
Korea, is Robert McCormick putting a period 
on your twenty-fifth Pattie Report, Wash- 
ington. 
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Nation Is Warned To Guard Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, as we mobilize the resources of 
our country to meet the threat of a Com- 
munist aggression, we cannot afford to 
neglect the school system which we have 
built up over the years. During World 
War II our school system was too much 
neglected, and we are feeling the effects 
of this neglect today. 

It would be the height of folly to re- 

ict our present school program during 
this period when we need to utilize every 
possible resource. The training of our 
manpower to meet our military and 
civilian needs is not something that can 
be accomplished after an individual be- 
comes of military age. The training for 
a proper role as a citizen is the full-time 
function of our school system. We can- 
not afford to neglect any portion of it. 
Our school system should be our chief 
resource in providing better citizens, 
better soldiers, and a strong civilian mo- 
rale to resist the subversive efforts of 
communism. It will be a great tragedy 
if we permit the present mobilization to 
bring about a wholesale shift of our best 
teachers from their present jobs to tem- 
porary defense work. We will suffer an- 
other major set-back if we halt the con- 
struction of new school buildings. 

We cannot afford to postpone essen- 
tial school construction any longer. The 
proper education of our children is just 
as vital to our defense as any part of our 
military training program. 

Those communities which are at- 
tempting to solve their problem of school 
facilities are being penalized today by 
mounting costs. These costs will become 
higher daily unless would-be bidders on 
construction have some assurance of 
being able to secure the necessary ma- 
terials. Taxpayers will be called upon to 
meet these additional local costs unless 
we can head them off. The penalties of 
inflation are heavy enough without this 
added burden being forced upon us. 

School trustees throughout the coun- 
try are today faced with the virtually 
impossible problem of meeting the cost 
of construction within limits set up by 
available revenue and bond issues. 
Mounting costs and scarce supplies make 
it impossible to secure firm bids for the 
construction of badly needed educational 
buildings. 

The one important step in the solution 
of this problem could be the establish- 
ment of priorities on building materials 
for school construction. I have re- 
quested the National Production Author- 
ity to establish these priorities and have 
also asked Dr. Earl McGrath, head of 
the Office of Education, to make the 
same request. I urge all of my colleagues 


interested in the country’s school con- 
struction program to support this effort, 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
following article from the New York 
Times which further substantiates the 
need for guarding our schools during this 
crisis: 


NaTION Is WARNED TO GuarRD ScHoots—ItT 
WOULD BE CRIMINAL, WHILE PREPARING FOR 
Wak, TO NEGLECT THEM, Dr. Russet Says— 
PusBtic’s RoLe StResseD—Ir a COMMUNITY 
Knows Wuat It WANTS IN EpvucaTION, IT 
Can Get Ir; TurTIon PLAN Is ToLp 

(By Benjamin Fine) 

While preparing for total war it would be 
criminal for this Nation to neglect its schools, 
Dr. William F. Russell, president of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, warned yester- 
day. 

Addressing 300 educators attending the 
eleventh annual Tuition Plan forum at 
Sherry’s, Dr. Russell called for greater sup- 
port of the country’s schools. It would be 
dangerous at this time, he declared, to cut 
down on the schools, to fail to construct 
new buildings, or to permit teachers to leave 
their jobs. 

It is the public’s responsibility so to sup- 
port and guide the schools as not only to 
realize the American dream, but also to pro- 
tect our land from foreign enemies, he de- 
clared. 


GRAVENESS OF TIMES STRESSED 


“At this particular time,” Dr. Russell said, 
“an especially grave responsibility falls upon 
us all. For we are going into a period, if 
not of war, at least of a long period of time 
apparently, in which we must be prepared to 
go to war at a moment’s notice. And we 
must prepare for a war to be fought, not as 
in olden times, by a few hired mercenaries 
and hired soldiers, but for a total war, to be 
fought by all that we have and are. 

“We must make the best of our total stock 
of raw materials, of our machines and fac- 
tories, and equally we must make the best 
use of our human resources. That means 
that every item of ability, energy, and zeal in 
our population must be used to its maximum, 
The square peg in the round hole, in ordi- 
nary *imes thought to be unfortunate, in time 
of preparation for total war becomes a scan- 
dal and a waste. Just that much potential 
power is lost.” 

Five thousand citizens’ groups concerned 
with the public schools, representing 500,000 
individuals, are now actively engaged 
throughout the country in working for bet- 
ter schools, another speaker, Roy E. Larsen, 
president of Time, told the educators. He 
called this movement toward citizen support 
one of the most heartening developments in 
recent school history. 

Mr. Larsen, who is chairman of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, said the primary responsibility for 
formal education belonged to all the citizens 
of this Nation. Our publicly supported and 
locally controlled schools were cited as ex- 
amples of democracy in action. He added 
that the basic purpose of his commission 
was to encourage the formation of more 
independent local groups and to help those 
now working in every way possible. 

“The citizen organization which represents 
all factions in the community, which works 
objectively without personal prejudice, 
which cooperates with administrators, teach- 
ers and the school board, will be able to 
carry out the citizens’ primary responsibil- 
ity,” Mr. Larsen said. “They will be able to 
determine what kind of school system they 
want, and to go about getting that kind of 
school system to serve the needs of all chil- 
dren as individuals and the community as a 
whole.” 
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Long Beach (Calif.) Newspaper Writes 
Constructive Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram for February 4, 1951. It 
appears to me it is so crystal clear in its 
analysis and constructive suggestions 
and ideas that I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to share it with you: 


Rep Line Is SHrREwD, But Dogsn’t Foo. 
ProrpLe WHO ASK QUESTIONS 


Yesterday a reader called to report that he 
had received some printed material which 
sounded as if it might have come from a sub- 
versive source. 

“But how can you be sure?” he asked. 

The answer is—you can’t make a sweeping 
definition of what constitutes a subversive 
influence. Such definitions catch too many 
innocent people who are merely exercising 
their privileges under the Bill of Rights. 

But you can assume a questioning attitude 
which should help you determine whether a 
writer or speaker is trying to improve Amer- 
ica or tear it down. 

There is no doubt the propagandists for 
communism are busy across the land—in 
Long Beach as well as elsewhere. They use 
every device and medium; letters, public 
platform, microphone, pamphlets. Para- 
doxically they camouflage their propaganda 
with a false cloak of “patriotism.” 

They speak of “peace.” Naturally, it is a 
term attractive at this time toso many. But 
the usual give-away is that their “peace” pro- 
posals are almost identical with those of the 
enemy and, of course, opposite to those of 
the United States. They represent commu- 
nism as a peaceful ideology, hoping you will 
forget that its militaristic actions reveal it 
as an imperialistic doctrine of force and 
intrigue. 

They attack the American press, for it is 
@ great symbol of the American freedom, 
They tell you the press is muzzled and kept. 
But nothing can be done about this, they 
say, because the press is an example of pri- 
vate enterprise. They insinuate that it 
would be better if there were no private 
enterprise. 

An ironical proof that this attack on the 
press has no foundation was demonstrated 
recently at a Long Beach meeting by a left- 
wing speaker from another city. He read 
example after example of news stories “which 
the ‘free’ press said nothing about.” But 
the joker was his items of proof were clip- 
pings of those news stories from that same 
“muzzled” American press which he was 
criticizing. When this contradiction is 
pointed out, anyone can see how ridiculous 
was the speaker’s argument. But many per- 
sons fall to probe beneath surface remarks, 
and therefore the propagandists get away 
with such things. 

The Communists and fellow travelers ex- 
ploit human sympathies to the full. They 
pretend they are being persecuted for try- 
ing to uphold the Bill of Rights. “Me 
against the world,” they wail. Watch out 





for the men who proclaim themselves as 
martyrs. 

While most of these vermilionized “pa- 
triots” are too subtle to declare baldly that 
everything Russia does is good and every- 
thing the United States does is bad, that, 
nevertheless, is the burden of their message. 
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Certainly, this country is not without its 
wrongs, and everybody has a right and duty 
of criticism. But there's a difference be- 
tween criticism which seeks to improve our 
democratic system and criticism which at- 
tempts to replace our democratic system 
with communism. 

Not that this latter criticism should be 
stifled—but it certainly ought to be recog- 
nized by everybody for what it is. The best 
way we can fight communism in America is 
by identifying its proponents, keeping them 
out in the open, and continually tossing 
verbal harpoons into their red tunics. 

Here are some questions a citizen might 
ask himself when attempting to judge the 
convictions and affiliations of a speaker or a 
writer: 

1. Is he offering a positive program of his 
own—or is he merely falling in step with the 
enemy? ‘ 

2. Does he continually harp about “capi- 
talistic” institutions which can’t be pun- 
ished for their “evil doings” because the sys- 
tem of Government protects them? 

3. Does he appeal to your emotions in- 
stead of to your intelligence? That is, does 
he try to exploit your feelings of sympathy, 
resentment, etc., instead of trying to get you 
to reason out a situation? 

4. Does he use concrete terms, or is his 
pitch full of glittering generalities such as 
“social mindedness” and “decadent democ- 
racy?” 

5. Does he never say anything good about 
the United States? Does he talk about 
American imperialism. 

Those five questions, of course, can’t tell 
you the complete story. But they are a 
guide. If you ask them, you'll be well on 
the way to the necessary thinking which 
must be done in connection with the men- 
ace of Communist propaganda. The Red 
line is shrewd, but not too shrewd for people 
who ask questions. 


Air Force Jet Fighters Spread an Air 
Umbrella Over All Vital Areas and 
Industries of Middle West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
we in Congress are continuing to vote 
every dollar and all else that is being 
asked to secure the defense of these 
Lnited States, but I shall always con- 
tinue to contend that we should not alone 
get a dollar’s worth of defense value for 
every tax dollar collected and paid out 
of the Federal Treasury, but achieve the 
defense with a minimum of manpower 
and lives of our people. 

The question which presents itself to 
the House now is whether those who are 
in charge of our Nation’s defense plan 
to secure this country by the use of air 
power or by the unlimited use of man- 
power. One of the most heartening 
things which I have come upon in 
months, with respect to the situation of 
our Nation’s security, is an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Max K. Gilstrap, and pub- 

in the Christian Science Monitor 

January 29. 

article is entitled “Jet Pighters 
Umbrella Over Midwest Plants.” 


Mr. Speaker, I know the great major- 
ity of my colleagues in this House share 
in my belief that the American people 
are not afraid of a practically non- 
existent Russian surface navy. Neither 
are they afraid of amphibious attack 
being made against the cities of our east 
and west coasts—nor of Russian tanks 
rumbling either across the Alleghanies 
or the Rockies in endeavor to invade 
the great Mississippi Valley Corn Belt, 
and the great industrial empire that lies 
behind those mountains. 

The thing our people fear above all 
else is the power and might of a Rus- 
sian air force which could spread death 
and destruction out of Russian-built 
bombers flying over the great metropol- 
itan areas, towns, and villages of these 
United States. 

It was, indeed, heartening to read this 
article by Max Gilstrap, in which he 
pointed out how much the United States 
Air Force is on its toes in guarding our 
cities, towns, and the great industrial 
plants of the Nation. 


In a mere matter of 30 seconds— 


Mr. Gilstrap declares— 


the men on the Selfridge Air Force Base in 
Michigan grab their helmets, parachutes, and 
“Mae West” life jackets, and race to their 
Sabre jets, where they find a crew chief 
waiting to button them in. With no engine 
to warm up, the ship roars off the runway 
in a scant 6 minutes—and, rocketlike, the 
pilot climbs to 40,000 feet to take a heading 
or degree direction given in his phone orders, 


Mr. Speaker, accompanying the article 
is a fragment of a map of the North Cen- 
tral States, showing the principal metro- 
politan and industrial areas covered by 
different air bases. 

What Max Gilstrap writes of the work 
of the Air Force in defending the area 
adjacent to Selfridge Field in Michigan 
is true with respect to Air Force defense 
activities on every base in these United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, is it any wonder, then, 
that this nationally known correspond- 
ent in charge of the Monitor's Chicago 
office states that— 

An anxious America can find a bright spot 
in the all-too-slow national effort toward 
preparedness in the zest and bustle which is 
taking place on Air Force bases throughout 
the land. 


It is altogether unfortunate that Louis 
Johnson, when Secretary of Defense, ig- 
nored the mandate given him by the 
Eightieth Congress and failed to streng- 
then the Air Force with the $850,000,000 
voted by the Congress. This would have 
enabled us now to have an air-force-in- 
being of the strength recommended :0t 
alone by our own Congressional Aviation 
Policy Committee, but by that eminent 
board of business leaders headed by the 
Honorable Thomas K. Pinietter, now Sec- 
retary of the Department of the Air 
Force—and, as outlined in the Finletter 
report, acclaimed on every hand. 

As Max Gilstrap states: 

Needed air strength to assure national 
safety will not be achieved in a matter of 
months. It may take a year, according to 
top officials in Washington, to attain a strong 
air arm. But the United States has the 
happy knack, in a crisis, of moving faster 
than it thinks it can. 
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The hopeful note observed in this integral 
part of the broad Air Force defense mosaic 
is the general feeling that in speedy pre- 
paration lies America’s greatest opportunity 
to prevent rather than to meet the threat 
of general war. 


Mr. Speaker, this timely article by 
Max Gitstrap of the Christian Science 
Monitor is so hea-tening to every con- 
templative American citizen that I am 
asking unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues to extend my remarks and insert 
the same in the Rrcorp of our proceed- 
ings. 

The article is as follows: 


Jet FiGnTERsS Spreap UMS3RELLA Over Mipwest 
PLANTS 
(By Max KE. Gilstrap) 

SeLrrrpse Arr Force Base, Micu.—Ceiling 
zero. Looming through the dense fog, bird- 
like F-86 Sabre jet fighters with swept-back 
wings sit on the wet runway, poised and 
ready. 

It was a reassuring glimpse of a fast- 
growing arm of the Nation's air defense. It 
said better than words that the country has 
begun furnishing a protective air umbrella 
over its vital industries sprawled across the 
Middle West. 

Jet fighter protection is part of a vast, 
complicated national air defense program be- 
ing rushed to protect America preparing in 
the emergency. It is a vital link in the 
mushrooming network including antiaircraft 
stations, radar listening posts, and an intri- 
cate communications system being woven 
across the country. 

GUARD INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 

Col. James R. Gunn, Jr., commander of the 
Pifty-sixth Pighter-Interceptor Wing, com- 
ponent of the Eastern Air Force Defense, 
explained that his jet fighters serve as a pow- 
erful fist in the United States air arm. They 
help protect such industrial centers as De- 
troit, Cleveland, and Chicago. 

Several times a day these operational jets 
streak off into the skies above Lake St. Clair 
and out over mid-America to patrol the skies 
for unidentified aircraft. 

Under the Fifty-sixth Fighter-Interceptor 
Wing command, the Sixty-first Fighter 
Squadron here joins the Sixty-third at Os- 
coda, Mich., north of Saginaw Bay, and the 
Sixty-second at Chicago in protecting areas 
within a 500-mile radius of their respective 
bases. 

Assisted by the unblinking, cloud-piercing 
eyes of ground radar stations, they search for 
unindentified aircraft over the vital Sault 
locks, rail centers, and smoking factories. 
Orders require them to force down any plane 
which refuses to give its identification. 

This puts teeth in the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration requirement that all planes 
file flight plans of any intended crossing of 
the American-Canadian border. A penalty 
for noncompliance with the CAA rule makes 
the pilot liable to a year in prison or $10,000 
fine. 

Heartening signs of America’s determina- 
tion to build its air strength quickly are vis- 
ible despite the heavy mist that shrouds this 
home of the Tenth Air Force headquarters. 

“It’s busting out at the seams,” a flight 
lieutenant remarked. He waved at the 
swarms of recruits arriving at this hub of a 
vast reserve training program of 110,000 air 
reservists spread over 13 North Central States. 

In the squadron operations room we found 
the Sabre jet pilots. At first glance they ap- 
peared overly nonchalant, lounging in their 
flying togs, playing ping-pong and reading 
magazines. But their manner was brisk and 
an air of expectancy hung over the room as 
they kept their ears cocked toward the phone. 

Action calls come frequently for these men 
on 24-hour alert duty. 
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Other fliers, off duty, are available for ac- 
tion within an hour’s notice. 

Capt. William T. Whisner, of Shreveport, 
La., and Lt. Curtis L. Utterback, of Brackett- 
ville, Tex., natty in blue Air Force uniforms, 
described what happens when they are 
alerted. 

Over the phone comes an order, “Scramble 
red flight.” Or it may ray, “Scramble white 
or blue flight,” the colors indicating the 
number of the flight. In a dash, the men 
grab their helmets, parachutes, and Mae West 
life jackets from the wall and are out of the 
door in 30 seconds. Racing to their Saber 
jets, they find a crew chief waiting to “button 
them in.” 

In the cockpit the pilot fastens his shoulder 
harness and safety belt, plugs in his head set 
for radio, connects his oxygen mask. No 
engine warm-up is necessary. Off he roars, a 
scant 6 minutes having elapsed since the 
moment he was a‘erted. 


USUALLY FLY IN PAIRS 

Rocketlike, the pilot climbs to 40,000 feet 
and takes a “heading” or degree direction 
given in the phone order. Then he listens 
for radio instructions. Ordinarily he is given 
the location of an unidentified aircraft to 
identify and he zooms off, usually with an- 
other plane to find it. Six 50-caliber machine 
guns are loaded and ready to fire. 

Orders for opening fire would have to come 
from headquarters. But Captain Whisner 
remarked, “I wouldn't be likely to wait very 
long for orders if a plane opened fire or if I 
saw it’s bomb bays begin to open.” 

Jet pilots are justly proud of their Sabres 
whose exploits and superior speed against the 
fastest Russian-built planes have been heard 
from in Korea. They hold the world’s speed 
record of 670.981 miles per hour for opera- 
tional jets. One attained an unofficial record 
of 710 miles per hour flying from Dayton, 
Ohio, to Washington in 33 minutes and 3 
seconds. 


HEARTENING SITUATION 


An anxious America can find a bright spot 
in the all-too-slow national efforts toward 
preparedness in the zest and bustle at this 
air base. 

Watching the flood of reservists, draftees, 
and enlistees arriving; hearing that 16 bases 
are scheduled for reactivation across the 
country, and seeing the fiyers in action is to 
share some of their confidence that America 
will be able to prepare in time to prevent 
general war. 

Needed air strength to assure national 
Safety will not be achieved in a matter of 
months. It may take a year, according to top 
Officials in Washington, to attain a strong air 
arm. But the United States has the happy 
knack in a crisis of moving faster than it 
thinks it can. 

The hopeful note observed in this integral 
part of the broad Air Force defense mosaic is 
the general feeling that in speedy prepara- 
tion lies America’s greatest opportunity to 
prevent, rather than to meet, the threat of 
general war. 





Compulsory Bond Subscription Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, a constit- 
uent of mine has asked that his pro- 
posed compulsory subscription plan in 
relation to personal taxes be inserted 
into the Recorp. The plan is as follows: 

A certain percentage of your wages, 
over and above the present tax, is levied 





at the same rate as that contemplated 
now in increased taxes. In return for 
this levy, which is withheld, as at present, 
you receive non-interest-bearing bonds 
as follows: 

Twenty percent of new levy in 5-year 
maturity bonds. 

Thirty percent of new levy in 7-year 
maturity bonds. 

Fifty percent of new levy in 10-year 
maturity bonds. 

Now, say Joe Doakes draws a wartime 
wage of $450 and his new levy is set at 
$80, he would then receive $16 in 5-year 
bonds, $24 in 7-year bonds, and $40 in 
10-year bonds. 

Now, these bonds are nonnegotiable, 
noninterest bearing, and nontransfer- 
able—except, of course, in case of 
death—and cannot be cashed in before 
maturity: The net and obvious end 
product of this compulsory subscription 
plan is that— 

First. The war will be financed. 

Second. There will not be excessive 
taxes to be repealed after the war—and 
who ever heard of a tax being repealed? 

Third. The compulsory savings thus 
achieved will provide a long-term eco- 
nomic cushion. 

Fourth. The morale of the taxpaying 
public will be kept at a higher level 
knowing that—in a reasonable number 
of years—they will get their money back. 

Fifth. This part of the public debt will 
not be subject to the corroding effect of 
interest. 

Sixth. This plan will not have any of 
the confiscatory elements present in all 
taxes. 

Seventh. The knowledge that these 
bonds will have to be redeemed at ma- 
turity may possibly prod the people in 
our Government to arouse themselves 
out of their usual lethargy and so con- 
duct public affairs that we may, in time, 
achieve a sound national fiscal policy. 
It may even make it necessary for the 
Treasury Department to collect income 
taxes from the higher bracket racketeers. 
Who knows? 

The only argument that could, and 
probably will be raised is that this plan 
is far too simple. It offers none of the 
ae vistas of overwhelming red 

pe. 





Yea-and-Nay Votes on Appropriation Bills 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER B. McMULLEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. McMULLEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 5, 1951, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida, my friend and col- 
league, Hon. Dwicut L. Rocers, intro- 
duced House Resolution 119. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to require the Members 
of Congress to vote yea or nay, and fur- 
ther that their vote shall be recorded, on 
any and all appropriations. 

This bill has received wide publicity 
and in my opinion the people of the 
Nation feel that it should be passed. I 
have received a number of communica- 
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tions from my constituents urging the 
passage of this bill and I feel that the 
time has come when Members of Con- 
gress should be willing to stand up and 
be counted on how they vote to appro- 
priate and spend the taxpayers’ money. 
We of the Florida delegation intend to 
work for the passage of this bill. 

I am including herewith the follow- 
ing editorial on the subject from the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times of February 6, 
1951, entitled “It’s Our Taxes, Boys— 
Remember?”: 


It’s Our Taxes, Borys—REMEMBER? 


Just a year ago Representative Dwicnt L. 
Rocers, of Fort Lauderdale, introduced a 
resolution in the House which would have re- 
quired a roll-call vote on every appropria- 
tion bill. ; 

In applauding Mr. Rocers’ move then, we 
editorially observed that “All too often the 
Congressmen would prefer not to have their 
constituents know where they stand.” 

We pointed out that this is one of the 
main reasons the two Houses have resisted 
installation of electric vote-recording devices 
such as many State legislatures use. This 
coyness was one of the principal reasons for 
the establishment of Congressional Quarterly, 
the Washington news service, which polis 
the Members of Congress on votes where no 
record is kept. 

Sure enough, Representative Rocers’ pro- 
posal disappeared into the limbo. Conse- 
quently billions of dollars were appropriated 
without record votes—in fact about two- 
thirds of all the tax-spending biils were so 
passed, 

So now Mr. Rocers is trying it again. 
He’s going to introduce the same sort of reso- 
lution and see if the Eighty-second Congress 
is any more responsible than its predecessor. 

All the sound reasons for this step last 
year are doubly valid this year. First, the 
appropriations to be voted this year are 
enormously increased. Second, the House 
Appropriations Committee has already pulled 
some hanky-panky by abandoning the one- 
package budget and going back to the old 
piecemeal system of appropriations for each 
department. 

The one-package plan failed to produce the 
volume of savings its enthusiastic backers 
thought it would. But it did cut down in the 
log-rolling produced by the other system 
and, imperfect as it was, it gave a more com- 
prehensive picture of the total expenditures. 

With Congress due to spend about $70,- 
000,000,000 of the taxpayers’ hard-earned 
cash, and putting on the bite for far heavier 
taxes, certainly John Q is entitled to know 
how his Representative or Senator is spend- 
ing his—John Q’s—money. 

We hope the whole Florida delegation in 
House and Senate gets behind the Rogers’ 
resolution. We can’t think of any better way 
to get the State favorable publicity than by 
upholding this fundamental right of the 
people. 





Exemption of Certain Farm Boys From 
Military Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, we have 
repeatedly sent appeals to Hershey, Di- 
rector of the Selective Service System, 
for the exemption of certain farm boys, 
and while he has replied that production 
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will not in any way be interfered with, 
the facts are that the draft is seriously 
affecting production. What Mr. Hershey 
says and what he does do not agree at 
all. 

Appeals have been made to local 
boards, and the State board, but there 
seems to be no one interested in keeping 
up farm production. It just has not yet 
occurred to these officials and to Mr. 
Hershey in particular that the produc- 
tion of food is of the least importance. 
If we are to follow our policy of settling 
every disturbance on the globe’s surface, 
we nray expect a long contest, and if that 
is true, food will be the most important 
fact in our whole armed system. To 
bring this situation definitely to the at- 
tention of the Congress and the people, 
I quote a letter I just received from a 
farmer of Williams County, N. Dak., that 
speaks for itself: 

Congressman UsHEr L. Burpick, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I’m writing you in regard to our 
son , who has just been called down 
and passed his physical examination for the 
Army. 

I'd like to paint this picture to you and 
see if you can in some way help us get a de- 
ferment for our son. 

Four years ago we left our farm on ac- 
count of poor health. As you know, I’ve been 
so bad with rheumatism that it’s left my 
back so I can hardly do any hard work or 
ride tractors. And my wife, too, has been 
fighting lung trouble, so doctor's orders were 
to leave the farm. So we established our 
home in town, leaving the farm to our son. 
He has been doing all our heavy farm work 
all his life and he is now 23 years old. He 
has established his home there, running the 
farm of approximately 1,000 acres under cul- 
tivation, of which 480 acres he owns. He 
also has a herd of 18 registered cattle and 
20 other Black Angus. We have and own 
ample pasture land for a larger herd if help 
could be gotten. He has a full line of farm 
machinery consisting of three tractors, self- 
propelled combines and all other necessary 
farm equipment. Now all this equipment 
he still owes some money on, and where can 
we find one that can take over? 

Now, we've appealed to our local draft 
board with an answer of rent it out or sell. 
Then we appealed to our State board, but 
it seems like nothing is being done for our 
farm boys. 

So I’m appealing to you, wondering if in 
some way you could help us or tell us what 
to do, 

Thanking you in advance for anything you 
do for us. 

Respectfully. 


Voting Records Should Be Public 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New Orleans States: 

Vortinc Recorpds SHOULD Be Pusiic 

The most valued gage by which the folks 
at home can judge how well their elected 
representatives are serving in Congress is a 
record of their vote on any and all legislation. 


Whether the lawmaker votes “aye” or “nay” 
is a specific indication of his stand on any 
issue. It is a much truer and more easily 
recognizable guide of his stewardship in office 
than what he says. Look at a lawmaker’s 
voting record and you can tell whether he is 
doing right by his constituents. 

Although the voting record is a simple 
method of determining a Congressman’s 
worth, it is not easily accessible to the ordi- 
nary citizen. Perhaps Congress hrs wanted 
it that way—to make it easy for the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate to talk one 
way and vote another, without the boys at 
the fork of the creek being any the wiser. 

Under present arrangements, the Legisila- 
tive Reference Service will not give to per- 
sons or organizations who request it, the 
voting record of any Member of Congress— 
unless permission from that Member is first 
obtained. 

If nothing else, this lack of cooperation 
looks bad. It gives rise to the idea that the 
lawmakers would rather the public did not 
know too much about the individual record 
of the Members. 

Congressman Boccs of Louisiana is now 
attempting to remove the protective cloak 
which eutomatically protects the voting rec- 
ords. He has introduced a bill to change 
the regulations. It is the second time he 
has made the proposal. He tried last year 
to put over a similar bill, but nothing came 
of it. 

What he proposes now is that the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service shall be required 
“upon application by the editor of any news- 
paper or other publication published in the 
United States, or any group of 10 or more 
citizens of the United States, to compile and 
make available, without charge, to such ap- 
plicant the voting record in Congress of any 
Member thereof for any period specified in 
such application.” 

In other words, an editor or any group of 
10 people could get the voting record of 
any Congressman for any period simply by 
requesting it. Permission of the House or 
Senate Member would not be required. 

That is as it should be. Primarily, this 
would be a service to the public, because most 
larger newspapers have such facilities as wire 
service and special representatives to obtain 
any desired voting records. 

Mr. Boscs’ bill should be enacted. 


Protecting America’s Bald Eagle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last Congress I introduced H. R. 5507 for 
the protection of the bald eagle, and the 
bill was given favorable consideration 
by the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries and was passed by the 
House on July 10, 1950. However, it was 
not acted on by the Senate and I re- 
introduced the measure at this session 
and it was assigned the number H. R, 
1870. 

This measure has the support of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the American 
Museum of Natural History, the National 
Audubon Society, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, the Emergency Conser- 
vation Commission, the National Wildlife 
Institute, the National Park Association 
and Wilderness Society, and the Ameri- 
can Nature Association. An editorial re- 
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cently appeared in the Portland Ore- 
gonian urging the passage of this legis- 
lation. I am including the editorial as a 
part of these remarks, as follows: 


PROTECTING AMERICA’s BIRD 


If the national symbol of the United States 
is to survive, Congress should enact a bill just 
introduced by Representative Homer ANGELL 
of Oregon. The measure seeks to extend to 
Alaska a law making it a crime to kill or 
capture a bald eagle. The Member from 
Portland succeeded in getting an identical 
bill through the House of Representatives in 
the previous session of Congress, but it died 
in the Senate. 

Everywhere under our flag except in Alaska 
the bald eagle is protected. In Alaska, how- 
ever, it is mercilessly hunted. Presentation 
of an eagle's talons brings a $2 bounty from 
the Territorial treasury. Pressure from com- 
mercial fishermen is responsible for this 
situation. They believe that the eagle makes 
heavy inroads on the salmon runs. 

Ironically, in spite of the bounty, the 
Museum of Natural History points out that 
“it is only in Alaska that the bald eagle still 
exists in numbers sufficient to give hope for 
its permanent preservation.” In other places, 
civilization has encroached on the crags and 
feeding grounds necessary to the continued 
existence of the great bird which is a syno- 
nym for Uncle Sam. 

Many naturalists contend that overfishing 
by commercial interests in Alaska exceeds 
enormously any toll taken by bald eagles. 
The suspicion seems well founded that trol- 
lers and canneries are blaming on this lordly 
bird a fault which may be attributed to 
human beings. Passage of Congressman 
ANGELL’s bill will make possible a final effort 
to preserve in its natural state the national 
bird of our country. 


Raw Cotton Price Ceilings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
an article by Mr. Gerald Dearing pub- 
lished Saturday, February 10, in the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 


Cotton ComMMENT—Bureavucracy Gains Its 
Envs BY WEARING Out OPpposITION THROUGH 
DE.ayYs, EvaStIons, Reports oF CoMPROMISEsS, 
AND CREATING oF DisuNITY AMONG THOSE 
COMPLAINING 


(By Gerald L. Dearing) 


Cotton men, looking apprehensively toward 
Washington, then at the mounting red ink 
in their ledgers as expenses go on and busi- 
ness is at a standstill, are wondering when 
price ceilings will be lifted. 

They are being given the full treatment of 
delay and evasion of Washington bureaucracy 
and any faltering on their part at this time 
can be disastrous. 

Due to the hea\y pressures which they have 
built up since price ceilings were made effec- 
tive 2 weeks ago last night, they have been 
well on the way to winning their argument. 
They can win if they persist. Weakness, dis- 
unity, and doubt at this time can defeat 
them, or force them into compromises that 
are obnoxious. 

It has long been the practice of bureauc- 
racy to stall for time—because time works 
in their favor. They know that no matter 
how loud and strong the complaints against 
their actions are at first, that they grow 
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weaker and weaker as time progresses. They 
rely on the suggestion of compromise pro- 
posals on their part to get the protestants 
divided among themselves. They manage to 
raise doubts in the minds of the opposition, 
to create distrust between one segment and 
then another. The opposition gradually dies 
down. 

Then they have their own way. 

This must not happen to the cotton indus- 
try and the fight for the removal of price 
ceilings. 

The battle is for more than the immediate 
opening of the futures market. It is for the 
life of the cotton trade. It is for survival 
of a major segment of the free-enterprise 
system. 

Victory for the advocates of price ceilings 
on raw cotton can and probably will be the 
repetition of the history of the raw-cotton 
industry in England. It will close the ex- 
changes, make the normal traders unable to 
function, just as they now are unable to 
trade, and result in the intrusion of Govern- 
ment into the cotton trade, which bureauc- 
racy then would take over. 

This would mean that Government would 
determine the price to be paid for cotton 
and the price for which it would be sold. 
The producer would have only one buyer— 
the mills could find but one seller. As the 
supply rose and fell the Government would 
order the farmer to plant according to the 
need—not voluntarily but as a matter of law. 

Government-controlled economies are 
economies of artificial shortages. The evi- 
dence is in the price control and slaughter- 
ing order on meat, which has just been 
issued. 

There has been no complaint that there 
is a shortage of meat, only that prices have 
advanced too far. So price ceilings are being 
clamped down. But, in addition to the ceil- 
ings, comes notice that packers will be as- 
signed butchering quotas beginning April 1. 
Instead of being able to buy all the cattle 
and hogs offered by the farmers and butcher 
them to fill the demand of the public, the 
packers will be limited. This will create a 
shortage, artificial, of course, but a shortage 
nonetheless. Shortages lead to black mar- 
kets, which create greater shortages. Then 
comes rationing for the public—less meat, 
smaller supplies. And the bureaucrat is in 
command again. 

The cotton trade needs unity and persist- 
ence in their fight. There should be no talk 
of compromise, n. slackening of effort. 

This is not cotton’s final battle against 
bureaucracy—unless it is lost. If this battle 
is lost, there can be no more cotton trade. 
If it is won, there is hope of victory in the 
next fight, which is inevitable as long as the 
Government-in-business termites are al- 
lowed to bore their way through the Gov. 
ernment bureaus in Washington. 





Criticism Should Be Constructive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House to 
the following excellent editorial by Mr. 
Manchester Boddy, the able editor and 
publisher of the Los Angeles Daily News, 
which deals with the subject of criticism 
and recommends standards which, if ad- 


hered to, would do much to preserve 
American democracy: 


Criticism SHoutp Be KeyEp To UNITY 
(By Manchester Boddy) 


Being an optimist by nature, and having 
seen my optimism justified through expe- 
rience, I have always been more than a little 
impatient with critics who deliberately re- 
fuse to point out the good along with the 
bad and thus prepare the reader for a plus 
or minus balance honestly arrived at; with 
critics who can do no constructive work. 

Once I wrote something like this to a 
writer who was unfairly (I thought) criticiz- 
ing a public official who was making a valiant 
effort to solve tough public problems. The 
critic replied on ,the back of a penny post- 
card with these words from Horace: 

“I'll play a whetstone’s part, which makes 
iron sharp, though unable itself to cut.” 

Quite a lot of people must think their mis- 
sion in life is to be a whetstone, judging 
from the volume of criticism one reads and 
hears. Perhaps there is more now than in 
former years, although my editorial scrap- 
books do not prove it. 

In the field of national affairs, my collec- 
tions of unbalanced criticism begin with 
“the mistakes of Wcodrow Wilson” which, 
among other things, caused an uncontrolled 
war boom that ended in the sudden and 
disastrous bust of 1921. 

I have a clear recollection of the year, but, 
like many others I was so “busted” at the 
time that the so-called economic crash made 
no impression; it just reduced some of the 
war profiteers to the status of the average 
veteran. 

But now as I review all of the economic, 
military, and political mistakes charged 
against Woodrow Wilson, I wonder how the 
Nation managed to survive, much less win 
a war. If I had known about the mistakes 
at the time, I probably would have stayed 
Lome and grumbled (perhaps yelled) instead 
of going off with a gun to the western front, 
bubbling with enthusias 1 for the good, old 
United States of America, most perfect of 
all nations on earth. 

My second collection is devoted to “the 
corruption of the Warren Harding admin- 
istration,” and “Calvin Coolidge’s long sleep.” 

Each, of course, is a post mortem. The 
experts, with the detachment of autopsy sur- 
geons, put the dead administrations under 
microscopes and discovered the “seeds of de- 
struction” that could have been sterilized if 
Messrs. Harding and Coolidge had done what 
they oughter—but didn’t. As I read the re- 
ports I wonder how we ever survived. 

The most interesting collection is con- 
cerned with proving that Herbert Hoover was 
the chief architect of the great depression. 
Reading it makes me think of a building 
that collapsed because the builder just didn’t 
know how to provide bracing, proper founda- 
tions, and allowances for sway and strain. 
The mistakes were so easily discovered after 
the collapse. 

The most voluminous collection, naturally, 
is devoted to the tragic mistakes of F. D. R. 
It seems that no part of the United States or 
the world at large escaped the dire conse- 
quences of his ideas and actions, all of which 
could have been avoided—if. 

Our latest collection grows fatter with each 
passing day: “The mistakes of Harry Tru- 
man.” This is only a temporary file, con- 
cerned primarily with grumblings and scare- 
pieces put out for propaganda purposes. The 
autopsy surgeons will not render the final 
verdicts until the administration has taken 
its place in history. 

Intelligent, constructive criticism by 
competent critics is the essential vitamin 
that keeps our body politic alive and healthy. 
Without it our democracy would go the way 
of totalitarian governments and be destroyed. 
It is better to tolerate a lot of harmful criti- 
cism than to do away with all criticism. 
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Nevertheless, the rapid development of 
radio as a means of mass communication has 
brought with it an overburden of critics 
whose main stock-in-trade is a glib tongue, 
a pleasing voice, and the notion that a large 
audience is in itself complete justification 
for whatever is said. 

The test of the value of too many critical 
dissertations on the state of the Union has 
become: “Does it attract a large audience? 
If so, it :aust be good. My sponsor pays for 
the audience, not for the soundness of my 
views.” 

The same, of course, can be said of critics 
who express themselves through the printed 
word, although time has developed a re- 
sponsibility in this field that has not yet 
found its counterpart in the showmanship 
of many political critics who use the radio as 
their means of expression. 

If we are to develop the degree of unity 
in the United States that alone can carry us 
through the perils of our time, we must be 
as careful with criticism as we are with all 
other potentially dangerous weapons, 





Unpleased Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune: 


UNPLEASED STATESMAN 


Senator Tart’s latest attack on adminis- 
tration policy strengthens the suspicion in 
many minds that the Ohio statesman 
wouldn’t like any Trumanite proposition 
even if it were good. 

When he limited his attack to domestic 
issues, Mr. Tarr could be sure of a hand 
from Democrats as well as Republicans. 
That was shown by his landslide victory in 
the Ohio senatorial contest last year after 
a campaign pitched almost totally on na- 
tional questions. Since that triumph, how- 
ever, the Senator has taken a running jump 
into the dispute over foreign policy and the 
overseas defense program. His attack from 
the Senate floor last Thursday indicated his 
purpose to wage an all-out fight against the 
defense plans formulated by the armed serv- 
ice chieftains—possibly because they have 
the support of the administration. 

The Senator’s repetition of his earl‘er 
charge that Mr. Truman is assuming mili- 
tary authority he does not have in asserting 
his power to order American troops over- 
seas without congressional consent; Per- 
haps he will force that issue to a vote in the 
Senate—unless a private canvass of the 
membership convinces him the test would go 
against him. That political quarrel will 
take care of itself in due course. But Mr. 
Tarr started an attack from another angle 
that will arouse Nation-wide interest. 

In a roundhouse swing at General Eisen- 
hower, the Ohio oracle questioned that 
world-famous officer’s judgment and con- 
clusions in the military field and inti- 
mated that he had been less than frank 
with the American people. General Eisen- 
hower, according to the Senate’s military 
expert, is exaggerating the danger of an un- 
successful war in Europe. His report on 
the European situation was hazy, the Sen- 
ator complains. And finally he demands 
that Congress write its own order arbitrarily 
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defining and limiting the movement of 
American trvops abroad from this time forth. 

Senator Tarts military Judgments and 
prescience were tested by Japan’s attack on 
Pearl Harbor, and as we remember it he 
flunked all down the line. His pre-Pearl 
Harbor talks and votes revealed him as mis- 
informed with respect to the international 
situation and perhaps the world’s worst 
guesser on what was in store for the United 
States. Americans of all parties and of none 
welcomed the Senator's smashing victory in 
Ohio. But do any of them feel that his tri- 
umph at the polls on strictly domestic issues 
qualifies him to master mind the Nation's 
foreign and defense policies after the Pearl 
Harbor show-off and show-up of his judg- 
ment in that field? Maybe, after all, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower knows more about the mili- 
tary situation and prospect than even Sen- 
ator Tart himself thinks Senator Tarr knows. 


Thaddeus Kosciusko 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF M’CHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the following ad- 
dress made by me at the wreath-laying 
ceremony held at the Kosciusko Monu- 
ment, Lafayette Park, Washington, D. C., 
Sunday, February 11, 1951: 


We are observing today the two hundred 
and fifth anniversary of the birth of Thad- 
deus Kosciusko, Poland’s great patriot and 
American Revolutionary War general and 
aide to Washington. 

We pay tribute today to a great crusader 
of freedom who devoted his life not only to 
the restoration of freedom in his own coun- 
try but to the restoration of American inde- 
pendence as well. Thaddeus Kosciusko lives 
in the hearts of the Polish people today as a 
symbol of their dearest national hopes and 
aspirations and for the American people he 
represents a magnificent fulfillment of the 
moral obligation that every person on the 
face of the earth has toward freedom-loving 
people everywhere. After fighting a desper- 
ate battle against despotism in his own land, 
Kosciusko came to the aid of America in her 
hour of need. He stood by the cradle of 
American independence and helped to lay 
the foundation for a government in the New 
World dedicated to the principles of liberty 
and. justice. 

In life, actions, and words of this great 
man we find much that is pertinent today, 
and in paying tribute to him, let us not for- 
get that his beloved country, Poland, has 
again been deprived, as in Kosciusko’s time, 
of its freedom. 

Poland today is under the ruthless domi-. 
nation of Soviet Russia, a power more ter- 
roristic in its methods than the Czar of 
Kosciusko’s time. There is no freedom in 
Poland today. A puppet regime, completely 
subservient to the Kremlin, holds this un- 
happy land in a vicious vise of Communist 
tyranny and dictatorship. No amount of op- 
pression can quench the burning love of free- 
dom in Polish hearts, but Poland does need 
friends in its desperate fight for liberty to- 
day, as America did in Kosciusko’s time. 
The United States, as the leading nation of 
the world, has a grave responsibility and a 
great mission to perform before God and 
man, that is, to lead the world back to the 
path of justice and freedom. There will be 
no free and independent Poland until the 


world of freemen will marshal all the moral 
and material forces at its disposal and brings 
them to bear upon the evil force which has 
enslaved Poland. Poland must rise again 
and take its rightful place among the free 
nations of the world—that a strong, freedom- 
loving people will not die and we, here in 
America, can and must help to speed the 
coming of the day when Poland shall be truly 
free again. Helping to restore the prewar 
independence of Poland is part of the battle 
for preserving American independence as 
well. 

On this day, therefore, let us pledge our- 
selves to support every effort which would 
make the spirit of Kosciusko, the spirit of 
freedom and justice, live again in Poland as 
it is alive in America. May the memory of 
the great sacrifices this great son of Po- 
land made for the cause of human liberty, 
strengthen the determination in our hearts 
to further the principles for which he stood, 
freedom and equality for all people. 


What Is the Aim of the United Nations 


Korea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it never 
does any good to say “I told you so,” 
but on this Korean matter I cannot re- 
frain from stating that I announced in 
a news release that if the UN forces 
stopped at the thirty-eighth parallel 
there was better than a good chance of 
peace. 

Rhee, president of South Korea stated 
that he would pay no attention to any 
orders from anyone to stop at the thirty- 
eighth parallel. One of the Senators 
had this to say, “the Republic of Korea 
will never be satisfied with having its 
country divided at the thirty-eighth 
parallel, because this means economic 
and political suicide.” This same Sena- 
tor protested the British request that 
the forces stop at the thirty-eighth 
parallel. The South Koreans did not 
stop at the thirty-eighth parallel but 
went on 5 miles farther into North Korea 
and the result many anticipated hap- 
pened. The Chinese came roaring down 
from the north and not only drove the 
South Koreans out but drove into the 
UN lines 19 miles farther, and the plunge 
has not yet stopped. With a chance to 
bring about peace, this opportunity was 
shattered again by the heedstrong Rhee 
and many more unthinking persons in 
responsible positions. 

By this action we are playing the game 
Stalin wants—to meet his allied forces 
in ground battles in a place selected by 
him as a battleground. It is becoming 
more evident every moment that Her- 
bert Hoover is thinking straight when 


She says that on the ground we cannot 


overcome the hordes of China and 
Russia. 

There are some important facts to 
ascertain now. Did the UN order a stop 
of forces when they reached the thirty- 
eighth parallel? If they did who vio- 
lated that order? 


ATAT 


Our first purpose and the only pur- 
pose announced was to drive the invad- 
ers out. Now through the statements 
made by the Senator from California 
and others, our plan is to settle all of 
the Korean peninsula under one govern- 
ment and undo what this Government 
agreed to when the thirty-eighth par- 
allel was set up. 

Mr. Rhee should be told to stay in line 
and fight with the United Nations or 
shift for himself. The UN should state 
the case of what we are doing in Korea 
in no uncertain terms and any nation 
that disregards the purpose should do 
its own fighting and not call on the 
United States for the establishments on 
new government anywhere. Our only 
purpose has been to stop aggression, but 
if we have launched a campaign to 
change boundaries and set up new gov- 
ernments, the people of the United 
States ought to know it. 


Food for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter addressed by me to 
the Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Dean G. Acheson, dated February 2, 
1951: 

Pepruary 2, 1951. 
Hon. Dean G. AcHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. Secretary: The people of 
India are facing a period of mass hunger 
and starvation, and their government has 
applied for 2,000,000 tons of grain from the 
United States to be paid over a long period 
of time. Our Government has agreed to ship 
4,000,000 tons to be paid in dollars on the 
barrel head. We are the only country in the 
world which has resources to supply this 
food and thus avert a terrible catastrophe. 
Our bins are filled with grain, ready for 
shipment. 

It is our bounden duty to help. It is a 
serious fact, indeed, that our Governments 
are in disagreement over the China-Korean 
problem, but it would be most unfortunate 
to put such differences in the way of relief 
from suffering. This is no bargaining issue, 
but an issue of immense simplicity: millions 
of Indians may starve and we can save them 
from this fate. I realize that it may be nec- 
essary to take cargo ships out of mothballs 
to transport this grain. So be it. But can 
we turn our backs upon the hungry, when 
we have it in our power to give? 

On making a careful inquiry into all the 
ramifications of this subject, I find that the 
present food shortage in India is due to a 
series of unavoidable natural disasters; that 
the 2,000,000 tons of grain the Indian Gov- 
ernment has asked for is a conservative figure 
and is designed only to sustain life on a min- 
imum basis; that Indian's dollar resources 
available for food purchases have already 
been virtually exhausted; that India main- 
tains an effective rationing and procurement 
system which will enable the Indian Gov- 
ernment to make maximum use of imported 
food grains. 
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India has been struggling hard to meet her 
food shortage. She seeks to increase her food 
production. She has under construction a 
number of multipurpose projects on the lines 
of TVA to provide irrigation and electric 
power, and to control floods. New projects, 
on completion, will bring 42,000,000 kilowatts 
of electric power. Her official plan was to 
achieve self-sufficiency in food supplies by 
1951, but a series of natural disasters such 
as earthquakes, floods, locust plagues and 
droughts so seriously hampered the program, 
that she is unable to feed her teeming popu- 
lation. 

There is a time-honored story which comes 
readily to mind: A beggar accosted two men 
and asked for alms. One man helped the 
beggar, but the other disdainfully refused. 
The latter soon feels the touch of the angel 
of death on his shoulder and guiltily rushes 
to give alms to the beggar he spurned. But 
the angel of death stops him and says: It 
is too late. One never repairs the holes in 
the ship after it has set out to sea, 

It may be too late to help India, if we tarry 
much longer. I strongly urge that our Gov- 
ernment address itself to this problem in the 
humanitarian terms it deserves, so that 
2,000,000 tons of grain will be made avail- 
able. 

Mahatma Gandhi, India’s great philosopher 
and mentor has wisely said, “My patriotism 
is not an exclusive thing. It is all-embrac- 
ing and I should reject that patriotism which 
sought to mount upon the distress or the 
exploitation of other nationalities. The con- 
ception of my patriotism is nothing if it is 
not always, in every case, without exception, 
consistent with the broadest good of hu- 
manity at large.” It is interesting to note 
that we are soon to erect a monument in 
the memory of Gandhi here in Washington. 

Refusal or further delay to ship this grain 
would belie this tribute to India’s great 
savant. 

With assurances of highest esteem, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 





City of Long Beach, Calif., Opposes Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20 and House Joint 
Resolution 131 and Petitions Congress 
To Disapprove Each of Said Resolu- 
tions—Congressman Doyle Cites City 
Council Resolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HIN. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker and my col- 
leagues, this morning I received from the 
(ity Council of the City of Long Beach, 
under the seal of the city clerk thereof, 
Resolution C-12838, which accompanies 
these remarks on the subject. 

I am sure you recall that in the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, again in the Eighty- 
first Congress, and now in this Eighty- 
second Congress, I filed what is com- 
monly termed as the State quitclaim tide- 
lands bill. Each of the bills I filed in 
each of these three sessions of Congress 
have represented the theory adopted by 
my native State of California and by 
my home city of Long Beach in this im- 
portant matter. The bill I filed in this 
Eighty-second Congress is H. R. 58, and 


it was filed on January 3, 1951. It is the 
same text as emanated from the Judi- 
ciary Committee in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress with approval. 

Representative Water, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has again filed the same bill, and 
I am again in support of the Walters 
bill, which is before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Also several other members of 
the California delegation have filed the 
same text as the Doyle bill and the Wal- 
ter bill, and I believe they, too, are in 
support of the Walter bill. 

While it is true that in the United 
States of America against State of Cali- 
fornia the Supreme Court enunciated the 
theory that the United States has para- 
mount rights, there has not yet been 
determined, under that decision, the 
lines and boundaries of the base inland 
water areas, and so forth, involved in 
this history-making decision. 

The important city of Long Beach did, 
many years ago by virtue of the city 
charter approved by the State legislature, 
extend its corporation limits out into the 
Pacific Ocean 3 miles from the beach 
shore of the ocean, this 3 miles being 
approximately to the point of the line 
upon which the Federal breakwater was 
constructed in front of our city so that 
comparatively few acres of water which 
are within the corporation limits of Long 
Beach extend upon the Federal break- 
water line. 

Senate Joint Resolution 20 by Senator 
O’Manoney would, I believe, allow others 
there in the city of Long Beach, to wit: 
the State of California or the Federal 
Government, to lease or drill for oil with- 
in the corporate limits of the city of Long 
Beach. In fact, about 4 miles of the 
municipal bathing and recreation beach 
could be, and logically might well be, ab- 
solutely destroyed for the purpose of 
recreation, if this should occur. A lessee 
of Senate Joint Resolution 20 could, I 
believe, not only drill up against the shore 
line of the city of Long Beach, but it 
could place storage tanks and other drill- 
ing equipment and paraphernalia on the 
bathing beach itself, all within the cor- 
porate limits of the city of Long Beach. 

All these tidelands titles were granted 
by the State of California to the city of 
Long Beach by grants beginning in 1911 
and ending in 1935. At the time of the 
first grant, there was no thought of there 
being oil or petroleum deposits within 
the confines of the said grant of the 
State to the city. 

As House Joint Resolution 131 does 
not at all report what appears to be the 
best interest of the State of California 
and the city of Long Beach, I ask that my 
opposition be also registered thereto. If 
there is to be what is commonly termed 
“interim legislation” then this interim 
legislation must be amended so as to 
permanently protect the meritorious in- 
terest and welfare of the State charter in 
the city of Long Beach. If the interim 
legislation is to be enacted into law, then 
the important city of Long Beach of ap- 
proximately 300,000 people, must be 
eliminated from legislation which, in 
fact, is interim and should be placed on 
permanent basis as far as that important 
city is concerned. 

I am informed that hearings on the 
O'Mahoney interim resolution begin 
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about February 19, 1951. I am also in- 
formed that no date has been set for the 
hearings on the Walter bill and its com- 
panion bill before the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

The resolution of the City Council of 
the City of Long Beach follows: 

Resolution C-12838 


Resolution of the City Council of the City 
of Long Beach, Calif., opposing Senate 
Joint Resolution 20 and House Joint Reso- 
lution 131, and petitioning the Congress 
of the United States to disapprove each of 
said proposed resolutions and reject favor- 
able action thereon 


Whereas under certain acts of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California (California 
Statutes 1911, p. 1304; California Statutes 
1925, p. 235; and California Statutes 1935, 
p. 793), the State of California granted to 
the city of Long Beach all of its right, title, 
and interest held by it by virtue of its sov- 
ereignty in and to all the tidelands and sub- 
merged lands, whether filled or unfilled, sit- 
uated below the mean high-tide line of the 
Pacific Ocean within the corporate limits of 
said city; said corporate limits of said city 
extend into San Pedro Bay, bordering the 
Pacific Ocean 3 miles from mean high-tide 
line; said tidelands and submerged lands 
consist of 13,027 acres, of which approxi- 
mately 1,000 acres have been reclaimed and 
filled by said city, upon which port and 
harbor facilities, park and recreational im- 
provements have been constructed, at a cost 
to said city in excess of $35,000,000; said 
lands and navigable waters constitute 8.11 
miles of water frontage of said city on San 
Pedro Bay, all of which historically and by 
prior court decision lie within San Pedro 
Bay, an inland water area of the State of 
California; said tidelands and submerged 
lands and San Pedro Bay are shown upon the 
aerial photograph taken on December 26, 
1947, attached hereto; and 

Whereas on July 26, 1947, a stipulation 
was entered into by Tom C., Clark, as Attor- 
ney General of the United States, and the 
attorney general of the State of California, 
in the case of Unite.’ States of America v. 
State of California, No. 12, Original, wherein 
it was stipulated that the United States of 
America does not claim in said litigation 
“that part of San Pedro Bay landward of a 
line drawn from Point Fermin in a north- 
easterly direction through a point 300 feet 
due south of the southeasterly extension of 
the Navy mole and breakwater to the line 
of ordinary low tide in the city of Long 
Beach, Los Angeles County, Calif.,” said area 
constituting inland waters of San Pedro Bay, 
and that said description of San Pedro Bay 
is “without prejudice to the right of Cali- 
fornia to claim” that the line separating said 
bay from the “3-mile marginal belt” lies 
farther seaward than the line therein de- 
scribed and that said bay includes a larger 
water area than therein described; and 

Whereas there is attached hereto a map 
entitled, “California Coast Line—Point Fer- 
min to Newport Beach,” prepared by R. R. 
Shoemaker, chief engineer of the Long Beach 
harbor department, upon which is portrayed 
said proposed Government line fixing the 
seaward limit of the inland waters of San 
Pedro Bay substantially as described in the 
aforesaid stipulation, said line being located 
immediately adjacent to and seaward of re- 
claimed lands and harbor facilities of the 
city of Long Beach; said map portrays the 
boundaries of the city of Long Beach ex- 
tending 3 miles into San Pedro Bay and said 
13,027 acres of tidelands and submerged 
lands conveyed to the city by the State as 
aforesaid; only 3,028 acres of said 13,027 
acres lie landward of said Government pro- 
posed line, 1,016 acres of which have been 
reclaimed and filled and 2,012 acres of which 
constitute navigable water areas; 9,999 acres 
of said tidelands and submerged lands con- 











veyed to the city as aforesaid are located out- 
side ci and seaward of said Government pro- 
bay line, 9,847 acres of which consti- 

tute navigable water area and 152 acres of 
which consist of public-beach area, filled 
and improved by the city of Long Beach for 
public recreational uses; sald public beach 
area extends 3.9 miles seaward of the line of 
ordinary low tide outside said Government 
pro bay line along the bay and ocean 
front of said city; and 

Whereas the city of Long Beach, by and 
through its board of harbor commissioners, 
has projected and planned future port and 
harbor development at an estimated cost of 
$85,000,108, seaward of said Government 
proposed bay line, also indicated upon said 
map; and 

Whereas section 3 of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 20 and of House Joint Resolution 
131 (82d Cong. Ist sess.) authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to negotiate 
with the State of California respecting the 
issuance of new mineral leases covering said 
9,999 acres of tidelands and submerged lands 
conveyed to the city by the State as afore- 
said, outside of said Government proposed 
bay line, portrayed upon said map in white, 
light blue and yellow, all within the cor- 
porate limits of said city; said authority in- 
cludes the granting of mineral leases upon 
the 152 acres of filled public beach lands 
extending 3.9 miles along the water front of 
said city, portrayed upon said map in yel- 
low, all notwithstanding that the State of 
California has heretofore conveyed all of 
said lands to the city of Long Beach as here- 
tofore mentioned; said 9,999 acres of land 
are the subject of controversy between the 
Untted States and the Stute of California in 
proceedings now pending before the Supreme 
Court of the United States as to whether or 
not the same constitute submerged lands be- 
neath navigable inland waters; and 

Whereas section 4 of said Senate Joint 
Resolution 20 and of said House Joint Reso- 
lution 131 authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to grant oil and gas leases to qual- 
ified persons offering the highest bonuses 
plus the payment of a royalty of not less 
than 12% percent on said 9,999 acres of 
tidelands and submerged lands referred to 
in the preceding paragraph, and pursuant to 
which convert said 3.9 miles of public beach 
consisting of 152 acres into an oilfield, in- 
cluding oil-well derricks, tanks, and produc- 
tion equipment, notwithstanding that said 
9,999 acres of submerged and reclaimed sub- 
merged lands have been granted to the city 
by the State of California and all but a 
small portion of which lie landward of the 
Federal breakwater and within the area con- 
tended by said State and city as a part of 
San Pedro Bay and inland waters of said 
State and in controversy as to whether or not 
the same are submerged lands beneath navi- 
gable inland waters, in proceedings now 
pending before the United States Supreme 
Court, as heretofore stated; and 

Whereas the granting of the authority to 
the Secretary of the Interior by the provi- 
sions of said resolutions as heretofore stated 
may result in the serious impairment of the 
rights and equities of the city of Long 
Beach in the ownershij) and control of said 
lands, and incalculable damage to said city: 

Now, therefore, the City Council of the 
City of Long Beach resolves as follows: 

Secrion 1. The city of Long Beach does 
hereby record its opposition to Senate Joint 
Resolution 20 and House Joint Resolution 
131, and petitions the Congress of the United 
States to disapprove each of said proposed 
resolutions and reject favorable action 
thereon. 

Sec. 2. That the city attorney be and he is 
hereby authorized and requested to present 
to the Members of Congress and the appro- 
priate committees thereof all matters perti- 
nent to the foregoing and transmit a copy 
of this resolution to the members of the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
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the United States Senate and to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to the other Members of 
the Congress. 

Sec. 3. The city clerk shall certify to the 
passage of this resolution by the City Coun- 
cil of the City of Long Beach, and shall cause 
the same to be posted in three conspicuous 
Places in the city of Long Beach, and it 
shall thereupon take effect. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolu- 
tion was adopted by the City Council of the 
City of Long Beach, at its meeting of Febru- 
ary 6, 1951. 

{szat] C. G. ROSEBERRY, 

City Clerk. 


Mr. Speaker, the map and photo- 
graph referred to in the foregoing have 
been retained by me, but I will be pleased 
to have any of you, my colleagues, who 
are interested to indicate it to me for I 
will have them with me on the floor of 
the House for several days, and I will be 
glad to show them to you. 





Speed Up Construction of the Natchez 
Trace To Provide Necessary Ingress 
and Egress To and From Our Atomic 
Bomb Plants 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 12, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to facilitate transportation to and from 
our atomic-bomb plant at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and also the one at Paducah, Ky., 
it is absolutely necessary that we speed 
up the construction of the Natchez Trace 
with all possible haste. 

This great highway, which was au- 
thorized in 1934, extends from Nashville, 
Tenn., to Natchez, Miss., along the route 
traveled by Andrew Jackson on his march 
to New Orleans in 1814. 

Practically all of the right-of-way has 
been secured, and a large portion of it 
has been graded and is now ready for 
surfacing. 

There will not be a single surface 
crossing on it between Nashville and 
Natchez, a distance of more than 400 
miles. All of the highways and rail- 
roads will either cross this road by over- 
head structures or underpasses. There- 
fore, in case of necessity, it could be used 
for a speedway to transport the neces- 
sary materials to and from our atomic- 
bomb plants with all possible haste. 

These two great atomic bomb plénts 
are vitally important to our national de- 
fense, and may mean our salvation in 
case of an attack. 

This highway will go right between 
them and will connect with each of 
them by a splendid highway that is al- 
ready constructed. 

The National Park Service informs me 
that “if funds and rights-of-way were 
made available, this Service and the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads could place under 
construction during the 12 months there- 

after approximately $10,000,000 worth of 
construction,” 
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We cannot afford to neglect our de- 
fenses at home while sending our boys 
all over the the world to fight foreign 
wars. 

If this country is ever attacked by a 
foreign foe, the chances are that it will 
be an air attack, and that our main de- 
fense will be the Air Force and the atomic 
bomb; and the completion of this great 
highway will be just as necessary to our 
defense as it was in 1814 when it was 
thrown open by the Indians and Andrew 
Jackson was permitted to march his 
heroic army over it to New Orleans, and 
win one of the greatest victories in the 
history of the Nation. 

This highway should be finished as 
quickly as possible. We cannot afford 
to wait until “our sleeping cities are 
awakened by the terrible music of the 
bursting bomb.” 

It would then be too late. 





Korea and Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by our colleague, Hon. 
Rosert Hate, of Maine, to the League of 
Republican Women of the District of Co- 
lumbia on February 12, 1951: 


One question besets every American: 
“VWihat are we going to do about the present 
danger from the Kremlin?” This question 
dominates our thoughts and even intrudes 
itself into our dreams. The urgency of the 
problem cost the life of as ardent a patriot 
as Jim Forrestal. To solve that problem, 
all of us in Congress would wish to make 
some contribution. Each of us perhaps 
nourishes the secret hope that he, and he 
alone, can offer the true solution to the 
riddle propounded by the Kremlin sphinx. 

On the threshold of my remarks, I should 
like to say that there are two different atti- 
tudes of mind which can get us into great 
difficulty. Unless we can escape both these 
actitudes, we cannot hope to do any sound 
thinking about the problem. 

One is the purblind, cocksure attitude 
which refuses to see any real danger and 
resists on a life-as-usual basis the thought 
of any sacrifice of comfort or convenience. 
This loosely optimistic thinking was very 
prevalent even in the highest places down to 
the moment of the North Korean attack last 
June. It found expression in remarks from 
the White House that we were further from 
war than we had been at any time since 
1946. It found expression in Numberless 
speeches by the then Secretary of Defense 
to the effect that if Russia struck at 4 a. m. 
we would be ready by 5. These statements 
now rank with Neville Chamberlain's immor- 
tal utterance in the fall of 1938 about “peace 
in our time.” 

We can thank the North Koreans and their 
masters in the Kremlin for doing much to 
put an end to this kind of wishful thinking. 
I believe that the President is now worried; 
I am certain that the Congress ts worried. 
The great majority of thoughtful people in 
the country are profoundly worried. 

The second dangerous attitude of mind 
Nes at the other end of the emotional spec- 
trum. It is the defeatist attitude. If the 
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easygoing attitude is infrared, the defeatist 
attitude is ultrapurple. It views the power 
of the Soviets as invincible. It considers 
that the people of Europe and Asia have all 
succumbed to the blandishments of the 
Kremlin and cannot be won by any appeal 
from the west. It regards communism as 
a wave of the future. It believes that the 
people of Europe are incapable of united 
action in their own behalf, and that, there- 
fore, nothing remains for this country but 
to withdraw into its hemispheric dignity, 
where we shall have either what Winston 
Churchill has called a peace of mutual ter- 
ror or else a war of intercontinental bomb- 
ing, in which the great American cities will 
all be destroyed and we shall be lucky if we 
can bag even one or two great cities in the 
U. 8. S. R. 

I think it may be worth while to note and 
recognize various types of defeatism, so that 
we can be on guard against them. 

There is, of course, the deliberate and sub- 
versive defeatist, who desires the success of 
our enemy, and contributes to it by spread- 
ing the philosophy of despair. These people 
may not be very numerous. Still I think the 
antecedents and environments of the defeat- 
ists are always worthy of examination, be- 
cause they may enable us to detect and so to 
counteract subtly destructive influences in 
our society. 

Apart from the subversive defeatist, we find 
the thoughtless defeatist who is so dismayed 
by the numerical superiority of the Soviet 
population and the satellite, or better, sub- 
jugated populations that he can think of 
nothing else. He does not seriously attempt 
to carry his thinking beyond the first road 
block, Or to use another metaphor he will 
paddle his cance down a stream of thought 
until he comes to a difficult portage. There 
he gives up and takes to the woods. 

But perhaps the most dangerous type of 
defeatist and certainly the most interesting 
psychologically is the man whom I would 
call the “defeatist in detail.” This man will 
not tell you directly that our position is 
hopeless, and that there is no helpin us. Not 
at all. His technique is a sophisticated one, 
and proceeds something like this. He will 
write a series of articles. The first one 
demonstrates conclusively that there is no 
salvation through course A. The next will 
show by very cogent reasoning that there is 
no salvation through course B. The third 
article discloses the utter hopelessness of 
achieving success through course C. The 
fourth article demonstrates that course D is 
attended by such hazards that we should not 
even consider it. This process goes on as long 
as the ingenuity of the writer and the pa- 
tience of the public will permit. When all 
the articles have been added up, all that the 
reader knows is that there is an aggregate of 
things which we cannot do, and nothing has 
been indicated that we can do. There is a 
fine collection of negatives but no affirma- 
tive. 

At least, so far as Asia is concerned, it 
seems to me that several prominent writers 
are defeatists in detail, because, although 
they never directly say that Asia must be 
given to the Soviets, they fail to point out 
any method by which it can be prevented. 
The man who says flatly “there is no answer” 
to such and such a problem, is less insidious 
than the man who examines a dozen possible 
answers and rejects them all without direct- 
ing attention to the fact that he offers no 
solution. 

Now let us leave the abstract and turn our 
attention to the actual course of events. 

When the North Korean aggression began 
at the end of last June, public sentiment, in 
my opinion, fully supported the policy of re- 
sistance which was adopted by the UN upon, 
if not entirely as a result, of the urging of the 
Truman administration. In all the first 
months of our difficult enterprise, there was 
much and quite legitimate dissatisfaction 


with the unpreparedness of our forces and 
the grave mistakes which had led up to the 
outbreak of hostilities. After the Inchon 
landings in mid-September, complete victory 
appeared to be within our grasp and there 
was a feeling that our policy of resistance was 
about to pay off. When in late October or 
November the Chinese Communists first ap- 
peared on the scene in large numbers, not 
only were our brightened hopes blighted, but 
there was a panicky feeling that all was hope- 
lessly lost. And this notwithstanding the 
fact that the possibility of Chinese interven- 
tion was apparent from the first. The cry 
was raised: “Get the boys out of Korea; we 
never should have gone in,” etc. 

I will not presume to predict the course 
of future events in Korea, nor will I pose as 
@ military expert to say what may and 
what may not be possible from a military 
point of view in that country. However, I 
think that even now it may be said that there 
was too much pessimism when the Chinese 
Communists appeared, and that our troops, 
even when outnumbered, can make the course 
of the Chinese Communists anything but 
easy. There is evidence that the cost of the 
enterprise already far exceeds Soviet expecta- 
tions. 

Military defeat ir a bitter medicine, but 
sometimes a necessary medicine. There were 
plenty of reverses to American arms in the 
early days of World War II. When we left 
the Philippines, General MacArthur's slogan 
was “I shall return.” If we do have to leave 
Korea, as I hope we shall not, let it not be in 
any spirit of finality, but with the conviction 
that we have lost a battle without losing our 
cause. This was the spirit in which the 
British returned from Dunkerque. 

Let no one feel that the men who have 
shed their blood or given their lives on Ko- 
rean battlefields have made a needless or a 
worthless sacrifice. In my opinion, they 
have served their country as nobly as any 
men who have ever fought for it. Nothing 
can make their sacrifice vain but falseness, 
and feebleness on the part of those who 
direct our national destiny. 

It is my firm belief that the best security 
of Europe is to keep the Soviets engaged, in- 
volved, and anxious in Asia. It seems to me 
we have not yet done a tithe of what we 
could do and I believe must do to frustrate 
communism in Asia. The most hopeful fea- 
ture of our whole situation in Europe, Asia, 
and everywhere else in the world is that the 
people who have had a taste of communism 
all loathe it heartily. This loathing may be 
ineffectual when the iron curtain is tightly 
drawn, but when we can get even a toehold 
under the iron curtain, anti-Communist 
forces are released and can become effective. 
However, we cannot work too fast, because 
under the methods of the police state, re- 
sistance is ruthlessly suppressed, people of 
property, of education, and of potential 
leadership, are liquidated by millions and the 
task of resistance becomes steadily more dif- 
ficult. 

From the information which comes to me 
and which I believe reliable, I am certain 
that very important successes can be 
achieved through guerrilla activities on the 
mainland of China. If Chiang Kai-shek’s 
armies can be permitted—-not to say en- 
couraged—to fight on the muinland of China, 
and given such assistance in material as is 
necessary, I feel fairly certain that they can 
create at least enough of a diversion to keep 
China in turmoil for many years. If even 
the southwest provinces of China could be 
conquered from the Communists, it might 
very effectively seal off Indochina, Burma, 
Malaya, to say nothing of Indonesia, from 
further Communist advances. The belated 
action of the UN in designating Red China 
an aggressor, seems to me a diplomatic vic- 
tory. If this success could be followed up by 
economic sanctions against Red China, the 
Mao regime might be further weakened. I 
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realize that economic sanctions may not be 
easy to work out but certainly an attempt 
should be made. 

I am aware of the British view that hos- 
tility of the West to the Mao regime will 
simply throw him more firmly into the arms 
of Moscow. In my judgment, it is the merest 
wishful thinking to suppose that Mao is not 
already securely in the arms of Moscow, and 
that anything will dislodge him. He will 
never become a Tito. If he did, he would still 
be an unsatisfactory personality from the 
American standpoint. If Mao tried to secede 
from the Kremlin, he would almost certainly 
be liquidated and replaced by a faithful 
servant of the Kremlin. Probably Tito him- 
self will be when the time comes. In fact, 
it seems to me not unlikely that sometime 
this spring Tito will fall out a window or die 
of a quite unsuspected heart ailment. We 
have got to learn, however, that we can work 
through stooges, as well as the Russians. We 
are in a game in which no holds are barred; 
this is simply not a Marquis of Queens- 
berry world. 

Our accomplishment in Korea even to date 
has probably been to upset the Russian time- 
table. It has certainly been the cause of our 
accelerating our own timetable, an accelera- 
tion which may yet prove to be our salva- 
tion. We may be able to upset the Russian 
timetable for some years—long enough for 
the West to arm. In the third volume of 
Winston Churchill’s book on World War II 
he describes the campaign in Greece in the 
spring of 1941. At the time this campaign 
seemed a hopeless and humiliating failure. 
The British were driven out of Greece and 
even out of Crete. They suffered devastating 
naval losses. But we have since learned that 
this campaign upset the timing of Hitler's at- 
tack on Russia and very probably prevented 
the fall of Moscow. If such be the case, it 
may not even be too much to say that the 
British campaign in Greece saved the war. 
In another sense the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor which certainly brought this country 
into World War II, may have been a decisive 
contribution to the final destruction of Hitler 
and Tojo. The point to emphasize is that 
we cannot appraise events by examining them 
as isolated phenomena. We must see them 
in the long chain of causation. 

People best qualified to judge believe that 
the next Soviet move will be against Jugo- 
slavia. It will presumably be made by Soviet 
stooges in Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
possibly other countries. I should expect no 
more direct Soviet participation than in 
Korea. Some well-informed people expect 
this attack to bo made when the Balkan 
spring brings good weather. But I repeat my 
belief that continued resistance in Korea 
might well save Jugoslavia. 

The Jugoslav Army will certainly resist, 
but Jugoslavia is at best a sadly divided 
country with the Serbs, the strongest group 
rumerically, very unpopular with the Croa- 
tians and other racial and religious groups. 
How we may best assist in Jugoslavia is a 
matter which I hope is receiving the most 
careful study by our military authorities. 
It may well be impossible for us to put 
ground troops in Jugoslavia. On the other 
hand it will probably be impossible for the 
invaders of Jugoslavia to occupy the whole 
country. The Nazi occupation was one 
merely of railway lines, ports, and cities. 
There can be, should be, and probably will be 
continued and continuing guerrilla activity 
against any invaders of Jugoslavia. In this 
way it would be possible at least to keep the 
country in turmoil if not to expel all in- 
vaders. 

We ought now, in my opinion, to serve 
notice on the Kremlin and its agents what 
acts on their part will be deemed acts of 
aggression. We can afford to leave Stalin 
uncertain about many things but we should 
leave no doubt in his mind about our view 
of certain acts on his part. For this pur- 
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I have introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 16 which seeks to designate as 
aggression any armed attack on any nation 
by the U. S. S. R., Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 


Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Russian occupied 
Germany, Albania, or Communist China. 

I lack the time and the expert knowledge 
to discuss other probable specific acts of 
aggression, against such countries is Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, and so on. Obviously our 
present capacity to aid resistance varies from 
place to place on the Communist periphery. 
Let me say, however, that I think it wholly 
impractical for Congress to pass on actual 
troop movements. Military measures must 
nearly always be taken swiftly and secretly. 
In the nature of things the legislative proc- 
ess cannot produce results swiftly or se- 
cretly. No one is more jealous than I of 
the legislative prerogative of Congress but 
military strategy is not its role, even when 
military strategy has, as it often does, politi- 
cal implications. 

All these resistance movements we can 
aid, equip, and inspire, without great expense 
and without serious prejudice, it seems to 
me, to our great armament program. If 
we can keep up resistance in Jugoslavia we 
shall almost certainly be able to delay the 
Soviet attack on the Middle East. 

I realizs that this all adds up to a very 
dificult war of nerves but it seems to me 
that a continuous series of local attacks and 
local resistance can forestall a general war. 
Then, if we are adroit enough, it might be 
possible to aid rebellion in the U. S. S. R., 
the potentiality of which is known to exist. 
We ought, I think, to attest daily our love 
for the Russian people enslaved by their 
wicked rulers. If we go in for any nonsense 
about unconditional surrender we shall 
solidify where there is now fluidity, and 
unite where there is now disunion. Only 
by great adroitness can we offset the enor- 
mous Soviet advantage in manpower. 

More than any other philosophy commu- 
nism carries with it the seeds of its own 
destruction. We must see to it that com- 
munism destroys itself, not us. 


Address of Hon. 0. C. Fisher, of Texas, 
Before Combined Service Clubs of 
Uvalde, Tex., on January 22, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address I delivered to a joint 
meeting of the Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
Lions Clubs of Uvalde, Tex., on Janu- 
ary 22, 1951: 

Iam most grateful for this privilege, which 
I very highly esteem, of coming to Uvalde 
today and speaking to this large audience of 
Uvalde County citizens assembled here on 
this occasion. The generous introduction by 
my good friend, Jack Richardson—with 
whom I attended high school up at Junction 
@ good many years ago—is likewise appre- 


Now while the Congress is marking time, 
legislatively speaking, while committees are 
conducting hearings on bills, it’s easier to get 
away for a few days than it is later in the 
session when weekly agendas are crowded 
with important measures. 


It’s a good thing for Members of Congress 
to get home as often as possible, talk and 
counsel with the people and draw upon 
the composite wisdom of those whom they 
represent. That is an essential part of the 
workings of a democracy under our repre- 
sentative system. Personally, I get a meas- 
ure of inspiration just from seeing the pa- 
rade of Stetson hats on the street corners 
and in the lobbies and in the market places. 
Somehow they typify the independence and 
sturdiness of the West, and I am inspired by 
listening to the clamp, clamp, clamp of boot 
heels on the sidewalks. Uvalde is a typical 
cross section of the great Southwest where 
men believe in the fundamentals of Amer- 
icanism and know that two and two still 
make four. 

THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 


It was suggested that I talk to you today 
about some of the problems with which we 
are faced during these times—times which 
are probably more dangerous and perilous 
than any in our history. Actually I doubt 
that I can add much to your stock of infor- 
mation, though I welcome the honor and 
privilege of discussing some of the issues 
of the day in which you and I are interested 
and which now engage so much of our time 
and energies. 

Only a few days ago the President sent his 
annual budget message to the Congress. It 
calls for an unprecedented peacetime ex- 
penditure of $71,600,000,000. A major por- 
tion of this will go for national defense, a 
program with which I am sure we are all in 
complete sympathy. Last year the Congress 
appropriated and authorized commitments 
of upwards of $50,000,000,000 for the stepped- 
up preparedness program. It takes a lot of 
money to train, equip, and maintain a mod- 
ern American army, for example, it costs 
about $10,000 to recruit, train, equip, supply, 
and maintain one American soldier. That 
includes the armament and equipment for a 
fighting army. One B-36 requires more than 
a tank car of gasoline and 10,000 pounds of 
lubricating oil on a trip to Europe. A mod- 
ern tank consumes a gallon of gasoline for 
each 2 miles it travels. This, of course, 
means more taxes, more sacrifices, more in- 
conveniences on the part of all the people. 
It is of utmost importance that we balance 
the budget as nearly as possible. A bal- 
anced Federal budget is perhaps the strongest 
single deterrent to inflation. But I was dis- 
appointed in a number of the items recom- 
mended by the President in his budget mes- 
sage. For example, he recommended funds to 
finance such dubious programs as the Bran- 
nan plan, socialized medicine, nationalized 
housing, FEPC, and several others that are 
both nonessential and undesirable. It seems 
to me that if we are to have a strong America 
we must maintain a sound economy. That 
Means we must cut nonessential expendi- 
tures to the bone and make an honest effort 
to pay our way during this emergency. 

OUR INTEREST IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Now, let’s consider the global situation for 
@ moment and see where and how our inter- 
ests and our security may be imperiled. 
There’s some talk going around these days 
by those who say: “Let; get out of Korea, 
Asia, Europe, build our own defenses, and 
not spend taxpayer’s money, the lives of our 
young men, and our Nation’s resources in- 
volving ourselves in other people’s affairs.” 
If that ts a valid argument, then it should 
be followed. If it is not valid, its weakness 
and its danger should be exposed. Certainly 
if it is valid it would greatly simplify the 
solution of most of our problems. 

In order to intelligently answer the ques- 
tion thus raised, we must take stock of our- 
selves and the relationship of our economy, 
our strength, and our security to the rest of 
the free world. Let’s first look at southeast 
Asia. Why are we interested in that vast 
area? Most of the countries of southeastern 
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Asia are now under considerable Communist 
pressure. They face dire trouble, just as 
South Korea did. Most of the experts seem 
to be agreed that had it not been for the 
unexpected difficulties encountered by the 
Communists in South Korea, Red Chinese 
armies would long ago have marched into 
Indochina. It was marked for conquest last 
fall, but the timetable was upset in Korea. 
If Indochina sbould fall, then Malaya, 
Burma, Thailand, and Indonesia would likely 
be doomed, and Ceylon and possibly India 
would be in line for a like fate. 

But, so what? What difference does that 
make to us so far as our own independence 
and our own security are concerned? After 
all, we live 6,000 or 8,000 miles away from 
Indochina and the rest of southeast Asia. 
Well, as a matter of fact it makes a lot of 
difference, and here are a few of the reasons: 

INDIA: OUR MAIN SOURCE FOR MANGANESE 

Did you ever stop to realize that the “rice 
bowl” of the world is in Thailand and Burma? 
India has been importing up to 750,000 tons 
of rice per year from those two countries to 
help feed her teeming millions who at best 
have but a submarginal existence. If Thai- 
land and Burma are occupied by Mao Tse- 
tung and his Kremlin-directed Red armies, 
that source of food for India would be 
promptly diverted to meet a pressing need for 
more food for the Asian armies. Unrest, dis- 
ease, civil strife, poverty, and internal weak- 
ness in India would undoubtedly result to 
some extent, and the Indians would surely 
pay through the nose for all imports there- 
after obtained from southeast Asia. A most 
fertile field for Communist activity would 
thus be opened. 

But, again, how does that directly affect 
us? According to Government statistics that 
have been released, we imported 552,000 tons 
of manganese from India last year. Steel 
cannot be manufactured without a mixture 
of manganese. In the past we got most of 
our manganese from Russia, but most of that 
has been cut off and now we must look pri- 
marily to India for our supply. Here at 
home we produce very little at present. It 
is a highly critical and strategic material 
that we have always had to import from far- 
away places. Without manganese we natur- 
ally would become a weaker nation, indus- 
trially. Our entire economy is geared to a 
vast steel production. So, it is to our inter- 
est that our Indian market be kept open and 
that it not be jeopardized by or fall into the 
hands of the Communists. 

Another highly critical material of which 
we produce very little at present is tungsten. 
In the past we have looked to China for 
much of our supply, and Indochina is now 
an important source. 


MOST OF OUR TIN AND RUBBER COMES FROM 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Among other strategic materials which we 
must obtain from southeast Asia are tin and 
rubber. We import more than half of our 
tin from that area alone. Our tin consump- 
tion runs around 60,000 tons a year, and 
Bolivia—our next source of supply—produces 
a little more than 30,000 tons annuaily. We 
produce none in the United States. 

Of even more importance to us is raw 
rubber. Did you realize that we import 95 
percent of our natural rubber from Malaya, 
Indonesia, Indochina, Ceylon, and Thailand? 
Those countries produced more than a mil- 
lion and a half tons in 1950, and we imported 
700,000 tons of it—95 percent of all we 
brought in. Indeed, those countries produce 
90 percent of the world’s supply. 

To be sure, we have made great strides in 
developing synthetic rubber. But while syn- 
thetic rubber is good enough for your auto- 
mobile tires, bomber and heavy-duty tires 
must have a sizeable content of natural 
rubber. Otherwise they will not stand up. 
Since we have but a limited stockpile, we 
must continue to look to southeast Asia for 
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this vital material if we are to maintain the 
strength of a great air force and keep the 
big trucks and mobile units moving. 

It must be kept in mind, of course, that 
if we lose these sources of strategic materials 
we naturally become a little weaker as a 
result and the Communists, who would take 
over and exploit these same materials, would 
likewise become a little stronger. Along with 
the added raw materials, the Reds would 
at the same time become slaveholders over 
multiplied millions of additional people. 


OUR INTEREST IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Now, let’s take a look at Western Europe. 
Why should we interest ourselves so much 
in that part of the world? Already we have 
spent billions over there, helping revive the 
war-devastated economies of Western Eu- 
rope. Our help undoubtedly saved Greece 
from being behind the iron curtain today. 
And the same is probably true of Turkey and 
other countries as well. But why should we 
continue to spend taxpayers’ hard-earned 
money to help re-arm those people? Why 
should we risk the spilling of American blood 
there? Suppose Soviet Russia should choose 
to occupy Western Europe, how would that 
affect our own security? 

Actually, as I see it, it’s not so much a 
matter of what we would lose—though that 
would be of enormous proportions—as it 
would be what the enemy would gain. Let's 
talk about steel for a moment. We produce, 
roughly, 100,000,000 tons of steel per year. 
Russia and all her satellites produce only a 
third of that amount. Western Europe (not 
counting Britain) has an annual steel ca- 
pacity of 40,000,000 tons, and Britain pro- 
duces about 18,000,000. So as it now stands, 
the United States and the other free coun- 
tries produce 160,000,000 tons of steel a year 
compared with about 34,000,000 tons put out 
behind the iron curtain. But if Western 
Europe is taken by Russia, the Red’s steel 
output would be immediately more than 
doubled. If Britain should also go down, 
then the steel potential under Communist 
domination would be about equal to our 
own. It must be kept in mind that Russia 
diverts a much higher percentage of her steel 
to military purposes than we do. 


IF WESTERN EUROPE FALLS, WE MAY LOSE OUR 
SOURCE OF URANIUM FOR A-BOMBS 


Moreover, we import many strategic raw 
materials from Europe and Africa. Indeed, 
from the Belgium Congo we get most of our 
highly critical uranium from which atom 
bombs are made. If Western Europe is oc- 
cupied by the Russian hordes, they will then 
have submarine bases up and down the At- 
lantic coast, and to say the least our source 
of supply of uranium from Africa would be 
curtailed or possibly be cut off entirely. Our 
loss might be Russia's gain. 


IF WESTERN EUROPE FALLS, STALIN MIGHT GET 
MIDDLE EAST OIL 


Furthermore, the loss of Western Europe 
would probably mean the loss of the Near 
East, the Mediterranean, and the Middle East. 
Right now Stalin is suffering from a serious 
lack of steel production and of oil. It is 
estimated that Russia and the satellites pro- 
duce no more than 320,000,000 barrels of oil 
per year. That represents only about 6 per- 
cent. of the world’s reserves. The Middle 
Hast has 42 percent of those reserves. By 
combining the two, Stalin would control one- 
half of the world’s oil reserves. So our loss 
and the loss to our allies could conceivably 
become gains for our enemy. 

I have been indulging in assumptions. It 
go2s withuut saying that should the Kremlin 
provoke another global war, any military 
successes she might achieve would be at great 
expense and heavy loss. But since it is gen- 
erally conceded that as of this time Western 
Europe is vulnerable and most of it could 
be occupied by the superior forces of Russia, 
we may very well appraise the possible effects 
upon our own security if a formidable de- 


fense for Western Europe is not provided 
before the Reds should decide to strike. 

Along with these strategic and material 
advantages which would accrue to the benefit 
of the Communists, if they choose to occupy 
most of Western Europe and plunge the 
world into another world war, Stalin would 
at the same time gain control and domina- 
tion over some 260,000,000 people, with their 
combined industrial and scientific capacity 
and know-how. He seems to have the capac- 
ity for making use of people even though 
they are in chains. 


CONTROL OF UNITED STATES IS PRIMARY OBJEC- 
TIVE OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


Now, as I see it, all these considerations 
achieve their real importance only when we 
recognize the fact that the control of the 
United States of America is undoubtedly the 
ultimate objective of Soviet Russia. In fact, 
since the time of Lenin, the Communists 
have openly affirmed that world domination 
is their final objective. They make no bones 
about it. Lenin said—and Stalin has reiter- 
ated—that communism and capitalism can- 
not live in peace side by side in this world, 
and they have sworn by violence and other- 
wise to destroy their opposition. Who is 
holding them up and preventing the realiza- 
tion of that plan today? It is, of course, the 
United States. Other free countries, weak- 
ened by war, could provide only feeble resist- 
ance without joint efforts and in conjunction 
with America. In a real sense, then, we 
constitute the only really formidable road 
block in the way. 


SOVIETS CONCENTRATE THEIR PROPAGANDA 
AGAINST US—THEIR NO. 1 OBJECTIVE 


This past fall I traveled in Europe, from 
the Baltic to the Caspian Sea—along the 
periphery of the iron curtain from Norway 
to Persia. Everywhere I found that a major 
part of all Russian propaganda, beamed over 
radios and in the Communist press, was 
directed at the United States. Every kind 
of fantastic lies—distorted half-truths—that 
could be conceived of were being manufac- 
tured and used against that “capitalistic, 
Wall Street-dominated, warmongering coun- 
try called the United States.” 

Since we are beyond doubt the No. 1 
stumbling block in the way of the Soviet 
determination to dominate the world, it is 
important that we keep in mind the enemy’s 
strength and methods. We are told that the 
Russians now have 4,500,000 men under arms, 
with a trained reserve of some 14,000,000 who 
can be called up at 60 days’ notice. They 
have more than 20,000 operational airplanes, 
including modern jets, and they have some 
30,000 tanks. Moreover, since 1945 they 
have added 7,500,000 square miles of new 
territory and more than 500,000,000 people 
under their control. This Soviet expansion 
has wiped out Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
and has reduced to servitude six nations that 
were independent before 1939. 

The tentacles of the Soviet octopus now 
cover one half of Europe. All this has been 
accomplished without the loss of a single 
Russian soldier. 


WE MUST LOOK TO FUTURE—PAST ERRORS WON’T 
HELP NOW 


Now, recognizing our danger and our in- 
terests as they exist around the world, what 
can we do about it? We certainly cannot ex- 
tricate ourselves from this peril by spending 
our time condemning the mistakes of the 
past, of which there have been many. If 
we wanted to take the time it would be easy 
to go back to Yalta and wonder why Russia 
was permitted to enter the Japanese war at 
its very end and yet, though scarcely firing 
a shot, being permitted to occupy Manchu- 
ria—the most hightly industrialized area in 
the whole of Asia. We can disagree with 
Secretary of State Atcheson’s ill-considered 
action in announcing more than a year ago 
that our outer defenses in the Pacific did not 
include Formosa and South Korea. That 
amounted to an invitation to the Reds to 
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move in. Yes, how tragic was the mistakes 
of concessions made in the occupation of 
Germany, isolating Berlin 120 miles inside 
the iron curtain. The same could be said 
of Vienna in Austria. Diplomatic blunders 
in the handling of the Chinese problem and 
elsewhere could be multiplied and explored 
at length. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


But we must be realistic and look to the 
future. What can we do? 

1. We can step up our rearmament pro- 
gram, actually build, man and equip a hun- 
dred air groups, a strong army, and a power- 
ful navy. 

2. We can follow the leadership of General 
Eisenhower in cooperating with other free 
nations and build a really formidable inter- 
national army in Western Europe. We, of 
course, cannot police the world alone. We 
can lose the war of exhaustion, as indeed 
Stalin is hoping we will. There is just so 
much we can do and remain sound and sol- 
vent. Western Europe can be successfully 
defended only if the European countries put 
their shoulders to the wheel, including pro- 
viding a major portion of the needed man- 
power and by making full use of their in- 
dustrial capacity. It will be recalled that in 
both of the last wars these Atlantic Pact na- 
tions were able to put in the fleld in 90 days 
140 equipped and trained divisions, aside 
from naval and air forces. We are in a posi- 
tion to contribute much to the success of this 
collective security movement in the way of 
guns and military equipment, as indeed we 
already have done and shall continue to do if 
the Europeans show their willingness and 
determination to rearm in strength. 

‘3. We can encourage, as our Government 
and that of Great Britain have already done, 
the rearming of some of the Germans in the 
western zone. Such troops can be integrated 
with the Atlantic Pact army and steps can be 
taken against any possible resurgence of 
Prussian militarism. This, of course, can 
only be done if the Germans themselves put 
their hearts into it and show an honest will- 
ingness to assist in the defense of the non- 
Communist countries of Europe, including 
their own. This program has the support 
of General Eisenhower, of the American 
Legion, and of Winston Churchill. The latter 
told Parliament only a month ago that 
Western Europe cannot be successfully de- 
fended without drawing upon the military 
strength of Germany. 

4. We can likewise encourage, under proper 
supervision, the rearming of Japan on a scale 
that would protect that country from Com- 
munist aggression and also help to stabilize 
the balance of power in the Orient. General 
MacArthur has advocated it, 

5. We can help and encourage France in 
Spain and Tito in Yugoslavia. Both of them 
advocate philosophies and engage in conduct 
contrary to our beliefs. But both of them 
are announced enemies of Russian com- 
munism and Russian imperialism. Both 
have large armies, and their soldiers have 
proven to be good fighters. I do not see why 
we should be too particular who our friends 
are so long as they are on our side and are 
enemies of Russian aggression. After all, we 
jaad Joe Stalin himself as one of our allies 
during the recent war. Survival itself may be 
involved and we can’t be too particular about 
who is helping carry the water to put the 
fire out. We must, it seems to me, draw upon 
all available sources of manpower and re- 
sources in our cooperative and mutual effort 
to stem the tide of world communism and 
stay the hand of Russian thrusts at freedom 
and independence. Communism itself, with 
its world-dominating ambitions, must be de- 
stroyed or reduced to impotence if we are 
to ever again have peace on this earth. 
Otherwise these forces wil be a continuous 
menace to freemen. 

6. We can, as we are doing, refuse to ship 
goods and commodities to our enemy, Red 
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China. Likewise, our Government some time 
ago put an embargo on shipment of strategic 
materials to Soviet Russia—our real enemy 
in Korea. An economic blockade of China by 
our Navy would be fully justified in view of 
the unprovoked war the Red Chinese have 
been making upon American boys in Korea. 
The Korean conflict, it must be kept in mind, 
is but «ne incident in the world-conquering 
strategy of Soviet Russia. The failure of 
Britain to fully go along with this trade-re- 
striction program as applied to those now 
making war on us and on free peoples every- 
where has been most disappointing. 

7. Moreover, we can encourage Chiang 
Kai-shek and provide him with planes, guns, 
tanks, and military equipment. He has a 
half-million trained troops under his com- 
mand in Formosa—a veritable unsinkable 
carrier, as General MacArthur has described 
it. With the help of hundreds of thousands 
of anti-Communist guerrillas now in China, 
the Chinese Nationalists operating from For- 
mosa are in a position to seriously damage 
and harass the Red communcation lines and 
factories in China and Manchuria. 


OUR STRENGTH AN" ADVANTAGES 


I have talked of the advanvages enjoyed 
by Soviet Russia, and I have described her 
military strength. Before I conclude per- 
haps we should refer to some of our own ad- 
vantages of Which there are many. During 
World War I amd World War II, the United 
States was the arsenal of democracy. Mili- 
tarily, our industrial capacity has been our 
greatest asset, not discounting the brilliance 
and sacrifices of the millions of Americans 
who have distinguished ‘themselves in bat- 
tle. But men cannot fight witheat equip- 
ment to fight with. 

During the last war we outproduced all 
the rest of the world combined and fur- 
nished most of the arms for our beleaguered 
and war-lashed allies. That great industrial 
capacity has been made possible by the use 
of our own raw materials coupled with the 
importations of many strategic materials. 
From this we were able to build a hundred 
thousand airplanes a year, quantities of 
tanks, bombs, trucks, and other military 
equipment. Those materials, put to use by 
American ingenuity and free labor under our 
free-enterprise system, have made of us an 
industrial giant. We can, therefore, say that 
industrially we are far superior to Soviet Rus- 
sia, whose potential compared to our own 
is quite backward. 

2. We have the atom bomb in consider- 
able quantity, whereas the Russians have it 
in but limited supply at this time. 

3. We have 10 times as much oil as does 
Stalin. 

4. We have three times as much steel ca- 
pacity. 

5. We have some 200 B-36’s and a like 
number of B-50’s—all of which are capable 
of reaching every industrial city in Russia, 
and we have naval bombers that can do the 
same from carriers. 

6. We have them outclassed in our great 
communication systems, including tele- 
plLones, telegraph, railroads, highways, com- 
mercial airways and all other modern meth- 
ods. 
T. We rave the psychological advantage 
of the declining favor of communism in free 
countries. 

8. We have the benefit of the moral sup- 
port of world opinion, and we are alined 
on the side of Christianity and enlightened 
civilization. History may record that these 
factors in the final analysis are decisive. 

9. And, finally, we have the invincible faith 
and determination of the American people 
who through prayer and united effort can 
undertake to provide the leadership and rally 
the forces of right, decency, and justice all 
around the world, where free people can be 
reached, against the hideous hand of godless 
communism, slavery, and oppression. 
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The Need To Equalize Comparative Pay 
Levels in Government Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLINTON D. McKINNON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the problems that face us in Congress 
is the growing differential in pay scale 
between classified and nonclassified 
civil-service workers. Because I know 
that Members of Congress are anxious to 
do the fair thing and because many of 
them do not have the facts available, I 
wish to point out some of the inequities 
that now exist in the Federal pay scale. 

The wage adjustment of January 1, 
1951, granted to the nonclassified blue- 
collar workers of the San Diego area em- 
ployed by the Navy has caused a marked 
wage differential between this group and 
the classified, or white-collar workers, 
who have to meet the same increase in 
living costs. 

The tabulation which follows is based 
on the official pay schedules effective 
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November 19, 1940, and those in effect as 
of January 8, 1951. This widespread 
differential in favor of the nonclassified 
group has been a progressive increase 
with each wage adjustment granted since 
1940. In watching its effect on the cali- 
ber of employee initially recruited over 
the past 10 years, it is clearly indicated 
that there has been a gradual decline in 
the desire of young people to make a 
career of Government clerical and ad- 
ministrative work as compared with the 
blue-collar worker of today and of the 
previous 20 years of observation. 

Without corrective action, this condi- 
tion will become even more apparent in 
the higher grade levels in future years. 
Even with prompt recognition of these 
facts and with action taken to effect 
correction to induce the best personnel 
to enter Government work, it will take 
some years to bring about the required 
change for the better. 

I, therefore, recommend that the Fed- 
eral pay raise legislation now before Con- 
gress be amended to more adequately 
equalize the comparative pay levels be- 
tween the various graded and ungraded 
workers and supervisory groups to the 
standards of 1940. 


Comparative pay table, classified and nonclassified civil-service employees, naval activities, 
San Diego area 


Pay rates Nov. 19, 
1940 


Mini- 
mum 


An Army With Control of the Air Is 
Almost Indestructible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, in extend- 


ing my remarks on Wednesday last, I 
pointed out to the House the wonderful 


Third in- 
crement 


Percent re- 
| quired to 
Percent- | equalize 
age classified 
with non- 
classified 


Pay rates, Jan. 8, 
1951 
Increase 


Third in- 
crement 


Mini- 
mum 
70.17 

110. 00 |_. 


$2, 450. 00 les, 010. 00 
1. 26 6 
2, 630. 00 


1, 050, 00 “67.3 
.64 
1, 331. 00 |. 


1, 150. 00 
- 82 
1, 705. 00 |... 
1, 200. 00 
6 
1, 780. 00 |. 
1, 300. 00 
1.01 
2, 100.00 |. 
1, 350. 00 
1.11 
2, 308. 00 


1, 800. 00 


13. 20 
3, 437. 00 |. 


1, 800. 00 
12. 16 44, 
B WOGGD Kcncnicton! 


6, 800. 00 
26. 56 
6, 905. 00 





work being done by the assistant to the 
President in the Sunday afternoon tele- 
cast, Battle Report, Washington. This 
is the television program on which Dr. 
Steelman, each week, arranges to have 
top-flight Government officials make re- 
ports on current happenings of factual 
import to all our people. 

Among those whom Dr. Steelman in- 
troduced to the television audience that 
afternoon was Maj. Gen. Thomas D. 
White, of the United States Air Force. 

In commenting upon Air Force activi- 
ties in Korea, Mr. Robert McCormick, 
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National Broadcasting Co.’s ace commen- 
tator on that program, spoke, in part, as 
follows: 

Soviet-designed planes used by the enemy 
appeared for the first time to attack below 
the thirty-eighth parallel. But well has our 
Air Force reason to be confident. Russian 
MIG-15’s, in actual battle, have proved no 
match for United States Air Force F-86 
Sabres, capable of 700 miles per hour. Our 
Fourth Fighter Intercepter Group has al- 
ready been credited definitely or probably 
with bringing down 17 Russian jets with no 
loss to ourselves. For an up-to-the-minute 
report on how our jets are doing in Korea, 
we turn now to an officer just returned from 
there, rated as command pilot, combat ob- 
server, aircraft observer, and technical ob- 
server, from Air Force headquarters, Maj. 
Gen. Thomas D. White. 


Mr. Speaker, a great number of the 
Members of both Houses of Congress 
know Maj. Gen. Thomas D. White per- 
sonally. They know him as an intrepid 
commander, a splendid gentleman, and 
a distinguished officer. Until quite re- 
cently he served as Director of the Direc- 
torate of Legislation and Liaison, USAF, 
and in that capacity won the respect and 
the esteem not alone of all members of 
the Armed Services Committees in both 
Houses of Congress, but of all with whom 
he came in contact. 

General White, a flying officer, deputy 
commander of the Thirteenth Air Force, 
and later commander of the Seventh Air 
Force in the South Pacific, is no stranger 
to the situation in Korea. It was be- 
cause of his knowledge of battle tactics 
that he was selected by the Secretary of 
the Air Force and the Chief of Staff as 
principal military adviser to Dr. Robert 
L. Stearnes, president of the University 
of Colorado, who, recently, together with 
the general, conducted an evaluation 
and study of operations at the Korean 
battlefront itself, 

Mr. Speaker, one of my business ac- 
quaintances in New York City who read 
the extension of my remarks in the Rec- 
orp of February 7, sent me a clipping of 
a news article written by Gill Robb Wil- 
son, World War I pilot, nationally rec- 
ognized top-flight authority on military 
aviation, and now aeronautics editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Speaker, we in this House have 
heard much pro and con about the use 
of modern jet planes in the tactical sup- 
port of ground troops in Korea. My 
friend pointed out how completely the 
statement made by Maj. Gen. Thomas D. 
White, in his talk on the “Battle Re- 
port—Washington” program, was cor- 
roborated by Gill Robb Wilson in his 
splendid article entitled “Air Power De- 
cisive in Halting Chinese.” Mr. Wilson 
declared: “The total adds up to the the- 
sis that an army with controlling author- 
ity is almost indestructible.” Further 
along in his article he pointed out that 
interrogation of enemy prisoners in Ko- 
rea was a little surprising. “The con- 
sensus of prisoner testimony,” he said, 
“is that aircraft machine-gun fire, na- 
palm, and fragmentation bombs are the 
things most feared by the Chinese, and 
they are feared in that order.” 

It is because of the splendid achieve- 
ments of our Air Forces and the wonder- 


ful support which they have afforded to 
all ground troops in Korea that I am 
including herein, and as part of my re- 
marks, the short talk by Maj. Gen. 
Thomas D. White, as well as the article 
written by Mr. Gill Robb Wilson. 

The talk by Major General White was 
as follows: 


During the past week, there has been a 
marked increase in Communist air activity in 
Korea, More and more enemy jet aircraft of 
modern design have come over from their 
sanctuary bases in Manchuria to challenge 
our control of the air over North Korea. So 
far, they have not penetrated very far south, 
but their penetrations are getting deeper and 
deeper, and the quantity of aircraft com- 
mitted is growing larger. 

There are three very significant facts about 
these air battles now going on. 

Of course, the first and most important 
fact is that we are winning them. Our pilots 
report, however, that these enemy jets are 
very good, high-performance airplanes, and 
that enemy jet pilots are well trained. The 
lesson here is that we must spare no effort to 
continue improving our jet fighters. 

The second significant fact about these air 
battles is that many people are being re- 
minded of something they have been prone 
to forget up to now, and that is, the first and 
overriding responsibility of the air com- 
mander is to destroy the enemy air forces and 
protect our ground forces against attack by 
enemy aircraft. During the early days of 
the war in Korea, the North Korean air force 
was small and inferior, but if.it had been 
allowed to operate unrestricted, it could have 
given our ground forces plenty of trouble. 
However, it was quickly disposed of, and to 
this very day practically no United Nations 
soldier in Korea has ever seen any but United 
Nations airplanes overhead. This very ab- 
sence of effective enemy air opposition has 
caused many people to become preoccupied 
with the other missions of the tactical Air 
Force, particularly with the close support 
mission. These air battles you are now read- 
ing about underscore the threat which Gen- 
eral Partridge, commander of the Fifth Air 
Force in Korea, has always had to be pre- 

to meet—this in addition to his difficult 
job of isolating the battlefield and closely 
supporting our ground forces. 

The third significant fact about this com- 
mitment of the Communists jet air force is 
the likelihood that the Communists are try- 
ing to find some way to lessen the effect of 
our air attacks on enemy ground forces. 
General Stratemeyer’s far west air forces are 
continuing to hammer the enemy on the 
ground, day and night, every day, as they 
have since the first day the Air Force was 
committed to combat in Korea. This sus- 
tained air attack has taken a heavy toll of 
the enemy, and doubtless this is one of the 
main reasons why the Communists are now 
committing their jet aircraft. 

In summary, General Stratemeyer now 
has a real air battle on his hands, as well as 
the job of other tactical support to our 
ground forces. It is gratifying to see that 
his airmen are handling the air battle with 
the same high degree of effectiveness that 
they have been performing the interdiction, 
close-support reconnaissance, transport and 
evacuation missions that are also included 
in full-scale tactical air support. 


The article written by Mr. Gill Robb 
Wilson was as follows: 
THe Am Woritp 
(By Gill Robb Wilson) 
AIR POWER DECISIVE IN HALTING CHINESE 


While the Chinese armies were sweeping 
over the vastly outnumbered United Nations 
forces and both the Tenth Corps and the 
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Eighth Army appeared in jeopardy of cap- 
ture or annihilation, the writer made the 
statement that an army with control of the 
air is almost indestructible. 

In the face of the situation at the time, 
the statement appeared to be contrary to 
the evidence. However, subsequent devel- 
opment in Korea supported the writer's 
thesis. 

Communist advances by night were stale- 
mated when C-47 transports, each loaded 
with 150 illuminating flares, patrolled the 
Communist supply lines and enabled B-26 
tactical bombers to strafe convoys and troops 
on the roads. This was the first time in 
aviation combat history that such an oper- 
ation had been attempted but it proved ex- 
tremely effective and brought the advancing 
Red armies under round-the-clock air attack. 

Where United Nations troops were out- 
flanked and surrounded time after time, 
C-119 combat transports parachuted ammu- 
nition and food t> the beleaguered forces, 
which were thus enabled to maintain them- 
selves against overwhelming numbers. 

As a result of the air attacks, the veteran 
combat-tested Chinese divisions, despite 
their fanatical Cisregard for losses, were 
gradually brought to a stalemate and the 
Offensive again was gained by our ground 
forces. 

Air Force estimates of casualties inflicted 
on the Communists during the Korean cam- 
paign total almost 100,000, haif of which oc- 
curred from November 21 to the end of the 
year and practically all of which were against 
front-line troops. «> 5 

There has been much conjecture as to why 
Chinese afimies ceased to follow the retiring 
United Nations armies. Some theorists at- 
tributed it to political reasons. Others called 
the Red retirement a trap. And now it is 
being asked if it could be possible that United 
States air power was decisive in stopping the 
Red Chinese armies. 

It seems well to let the facts speak for 
themselves. What army in history was able 
to advance with its supply lines constantly 
shredded and its first-line troops suffering 
casualties of such proportion? 

Air power alone did not stop the over- 
whelming Chinese armies, but air power im- 
posed a large proportion of casualties on 
those created by heroic army and navy forces, 
winter weather and disease, and it supported 
the resistance capabilities of the surface 
forces. The total adds up to the thesis that 
“an army with control of the air is almost 
indestructible.” 

Interrogation of enemy prisoners in Korea 
is a little surprising. The consensus of 
prisoner testimony is that aircraft machine- 
gun fire, napalm and fragmentation bombs 
are feared in that order. 

While it is true that a fighter plane carries 
1,600 rounds of .50-caliber ammunition firing 
from six guns, it is news that casualties by 
machine-gun strafing exceed those of the 
terrible fire bombs and fragmentation pro- 
jectiles. Naturally machine-gun fire can be 
aimed more accurately but the napalm and 
fragmentation bombs, covering a wider area, 
were generally supposed to inflict greater 
damage. 

No theater of air operation ever has wit- 
nessed more ingenuity in the employment of 
tactical force than Korea. However, it must 
never be forgotten that air power in Korea, 
even at its best, has fought a war with one 
hand tied behind its back. 

The genius of military air power is its 
ability to smash sources of supply and manu- 
facture, rather than merely to aid ground 
forces. When Maj. Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, 
commander of the Far East Bomber Com- 
mand, returned from Korea, he made clear 
in his statement that Korea was a frustrat- 
ing field for air power. because, for political 
reasons, it could only be utilized in an 
auxiliary capacity. 
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The Strength of the Democratic Party 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER at the 
New York State Democratic dinner hon- 
oring Senator HERBERT H. LeHMan which 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City on Tuesday evening, 
February 6: 

I consider it one of the greatest privileges 
ever accorded me to be given this oppor- 
tunity to say sincerely and directly what I 
feel about my friend and my colleague, 
Herpert LEHMAN. I know I do not speak 
for myself alone; I know I express the affec- 
tion and esteem in which Senator LEHMAN 
is held by all my colleagues in the House, 
who grace this dais. 

The central core of the Senator from New 
York is integrity. On that his friends and 
even his political opponents agree. It is the 
rarest quality of man. It is this quality, so 
easily recognized and so eagerly applauded, 
which has carried the Senator from post to 
post of highest distinction. Let me point 
out here that in 1928 when Herbert was 
elected to the post of Lieutenant Governor 
in the State of New York, he received a 
plurality of 14,000 votes. Two years later 
he was reelected with a plurality of 565,000 
votes. From 1932 to 1942 he served as Gov- 
ernor of the Empire State, and the peoples 
of the State with its millions of population 
bestowed upon him the respect, admiration, 
and affection that cannot be rivaled by any 
man now in public life in the State of New 
York. 

In marked tribute to their former Gover- 
nor, to the Director of UNRRA, to his hu- 
manitarianism, to the strength of his mind 
and heart, the people of the State of New 
York sent him to the Senate despite the fact 
that fortune had smiled upon the opposition 
party in other election contests. 

HerpertT LEHMAN is a vote-getter, the po- 
liticos say. Certainly. But why? Not by 
reason of a shallow glamor. Not by reason 
of high-powered public-relation counsels. 
Not by reason of political bargaining, but 
by reason of his integrity. The country and 
the State and the party owe much to Senator 
LEHMAN, and we acknowledge our debt 
proudly. 

Thinking about Senator LeHMan, I found 
myself thinking about the Democratic Party 
asa whole. I determined then to speak out 
about some of the aspects, some of the be- 
havior patterns, which seem to be .develop- 
ing within the party itself. I reviewed the 
last election returns and I came to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) We have not taken 
sufficient pride in both the tradition and 
the work of the Democratic Party; (2) the 
strength of the Democratic Party lies in its 
proclamation of principles—the Democratic 
platform of 1948—and in their fulfillment; 
(3) the election returns of 1950 have been 
misinterpreted as a loss in Democratic 
strength. 

Let me quote from the Democratic Party 
platform of 1948: “Ours is the party which 
rebuilt a shattered economy, rescued our 
banking system, revived our agriculture, re- 
invigorated our industry, gave labor strength 
and security, and led the American people 
to the broadest prosperity in our history.” 

We have been the party in power since 
1933, with a 2-year interval of congressional 


Republican domination. We remained in 
office and were returned to office on the 
strength of our fulfillment of the belief (and 
I quote again from the Democratic plat- 
form of 1948) “that democracy—when dedi- 
cated to the service of all and not to a 
privileged few—proves its superiority over 
all other forms of government” and further 
“to provide leadership in the world toward 
&@ realization of the ‘four freedoms.’ ” 

These are the principles to which Senator 
LEHMAN adhered until his name has become 
synonmous with these principles. The elec- 
tion of Senator LEHMAN to the Senate proves 
conclusively where the strength of the Demo- 
cratic Party lies, both in the integrity of its 
principles and the integrity of the men who 
adhere to them. 

Senator LEHMAN never forgot that upon our 
adherence to the New Deal of President 
Roosevelt and the Fair Deal of President 
Truman depends the allegiance of the people 
to the Democratic Party, then we are deny- 
ing the ultimate source of our strength. If 
we do not adhere to the principles originally 
enunciated and summed up in the word “‘lib- 
eralism,” we are erasing that vivid line of 
distinction between two political parties and 
making it a matter of indifference to the 
voter of which party occupies which seat. 

The issues are clearly drawn—prosperity 
for the many as against privileges for the 
few; competitive free enterprise as against 
monopoly; social and political equity of op- 
portunity as against social irresponsibility; 
civil liberties as against individual repres- 
sion. The Democratic Party has a proud 
record—a record which again and again and 
again was placed before the public and ap- 
proved. When the people tried republi- 
canism for 2 years, they quickly repudiated 
the change and turned once more to the 
Democratic Party. With enthusiasm, vision, 
imagination, the courage to experiment, the 
Democratic Party stirred the peoples’ pulses 
and gave them an interest in government 
which had lain dormant in the earlier years 
of Republican control. . 

I maintain, moreover, that the 1950 elec- 
tion returns was not an indication that the 
Democratic Party with its principles of lib- 
eralisms has been repudiated by the people. 
As Mr. Bean puts it, 1950, the Democratic 
uptrend continues. There has been no re- 
pudiation of New Deal’s and Fair Deal’s so- 
cial and economic policies. In all midterm 
elections, a normal loss of 25 to 30 seats of 
the party in power is expected. In 1950 the 
Democrats actually lost 28 seats in the House. 

I repeat, this was no more than was to be 
expected. Let it be noted, in fact, that while 
the party in power lost a net of 71 seats in 
1948, 45 in 1942, and 55 in 1946, in 1950 it lost 
only 28. In the midterm elections of 1938, 
1942, and 1946, the number of Democratic 
seats went down from 332 in 1932 to 188 in 
1946. 

It still holds true that the larger the vote, 
the more Democratic votes are cast. While 
there was a turn-out of approximately 41,- 
600,000, a larger turn-out than in previous 
mid-term elections, the fact still remains that 
in view of population increases, there was 
still a definite lack in the number of votes 
cast. 

Again, let me note that between 1944 and 
1948 the number of Democrats increased 
from 242 to 262 and that between 1946 and 
1950 it increased from 188 to 234. Here are 
two 4-year spans, evidencing the upward 
trend of the Democratic Party continues. 

In the Senate careful analysis proves the 
same thing. Normally in an off-year election, 
the party out of power picks up four or five 
seats. The Senate in the 1950 election gained 
five. Here again we find that the number 
of Democrats staying home in industrial areas 
played a large part and that the turnout 
in the midyear election continues with the 
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national apathy which we must strive to 
overcome. 

Last night the Republicans had a box svp- 
per shindig in Washington. There was much 
hysterical screeching against us, carping, nag- 
ging criticisms without the slightest shred 
of responsibility. These past masters of 
fiddle-faddic have a 20/20 vision in their 
hindsight. They are the usual Monday 
morning quarterbacks. They were madder 
than the hind feathers of a hen in a high 
wind. Well, let’s keep ‘em mad—by sticking 
to our principles, and we'll box them in 
again, with Truman in 1952, as we did ‘n 
1948. 

The source of the strength of the Demo- 
cratic Party, I cannot emphasize sufficiently, 
lies in its clear-cut and well-defined adop- 
tion of the principles of the New and Fair 
Deals. We must not lower the distinction 
between our party and the opposition party. 
We have an identity as a party which the 
people have embraced. More than that, that 
identity has gained the country many [friends 
abroad. More than the money we have been 
able to give or even the food we have sent, 
this identity as a liberal party of a party 
whose concern with the people as a whole has 
been demonstrated by legislation and execu- 
tive action, has more than any one factor 
enabled the people of other countries to with- 
stand Communist lies about the United 
States. This identity is as valuable to us, 
and I'm speaking of practical politics now, 
as is the trademark, or a copyright, or a 
patent granted to a commercial enterprise. 

Our tribute tonight to Senator LrHman 
bespeaks plainly our recognition of his 
strength not only as a personality but as a 
leader in the Democratic Party. He has set 
an example to all of us, and we the New 
York Democratic delegation in the House 
humbly acknowledge our debt to him. 


Speech of Mr. Homer D. Crotty, President, 
State Bar of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the sup- 
porters of a socialistic government in this 
country are now threatening to carry 
their totalitarian practices into the legal 
profession. Many members of the bench 
and bar throughout America are very 
much concerned over the attempt to 
bring about socialized law in this country. 
The socialization of the legal profession 
would destroy the very background of our 
American independence and individual 
freedom. ' 

I am including in my remarks a recent 
address before the annual meeting of the 
Bar Association of San Francisco last 
month by Mr. Homer D. Crotty, of San 
Marino, Calif., an outstanding lawyer 
and president of the State bar of Cali- 
fornia. In his address Mr. Crotty dis- 
cusses the threat to the legal profession 
and to our American vay of life. I 
recommend his remarks to all of the 
Members of the Congress. 

The address follows: 

I would like to analyze a few of the ten- 
dencies which affect the lives as well as the 
practices of the lawyer today and which, if 
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unchecked, may prove disastrous to the pro- 
fession. 

So that we may have a proper perspective, 
let me make a few comparisons, It was just 
50 years ago this month when Queen Vic- 
toria died. The age of Victoria has been 
looked at from various points of view. Some 
feel it to be a bit comical; others a hopelessly 
reactionary period; and still others look back 
at it as the age in which a few people en- 
joyed a very good life with its attendant 
magnificence—a high standard which will 
never be seen again. There was then an air 
of stability which seems totally lacking in 
this age of security seekers. It is difficult 
now to understand why Gladstone, a few 
years before Victoria died, remarked that he 
had presided over a revolution. That great 
liberal, it is admitted, would be utterly be- 
wildered today. The Victorian age repre- 
sented an ordered society in which most 
people thoroughly believed. Everywhere 
there was an increasing prosperity—a con- 
ficence in the age and in the future. No 
feeling of danger in the acceptance of new 
ideas disturbed anyone. The idea of prog- 
ress was accepted without question. There 
was, moreover, profound belief in the value 
of our western civilization; in its free demo- 
cratic institutions, its humanitarianism, and 
its obedience to law. There was no 
doubt that all was right with the world, and 
if a few flaws were pointed out by the critics, 
those were merely squeaks in the machinery 
which could be oiled and eliminated. 

What has happened to this confidence 
in an ordered society? Today we have seen 
the most unbelievable progress in the sci- 
ences, both pure and applied. The advances 
in medicine alone would have been consid- 
ered by the Victorians as fantastic. The ra- 
pidity of communication and travel are 
breathtaking. The advances in the weapons 
of war have been appalling. 

But, now, we talk more about the collapse 
of civilization than of its continued upward 
progress. We await with increasing anxiety 
the advent of chaos. In the interim be- 
tween Victoria’s age and ours have occurred 
the two most destructive wars in history and 
their concomitant ills. There have been the 
most outrageous cruelties inflicted upon hu- 
man beings since the Middle Ages and be- 
fore. Tremendous masses of people have 
been murdered or have been moved from 
their ancestral homes for no better reason 
than the whim of a despot or from motives 
o* revenge. Propaganda has developed to 
the ultimate in mendacity. Our conception 
of an ordered society has broken down. 

In the international fleld we see all na- 
tions preparing for another war (if they are 
not already engaged), more cataclysmic in 
its horrors than anything heretofore imag- 
ined. There is a profound fear and unrest 
in the world. The quest for security has 
never been greater, and to attain it many 
things will be sacrificed. Sometimes I won- 
der whether in this quest for security, and 
in the willingness to make sacrifices to get 
it, we should not recall that the chained 
watchdog is the most vociferous guardian of 
his miserable status. 

What I would like to pursue are some of 
the ideas which were held by an insignifi- 
cant minority in the Victorian era and which 
today are so pervasive and so strong. The 
effect of these ideas upon the legal profes- 
sion has been profound. These ideas, I sub- 
mit, have had more than a little to do with 
the breakdown of an ordered society. Re- 
gardiess of whether or not we are at war, 
these ideas have exercised their corroding 
influences. As we go into this coming diffi- 
cult era, known as the garrison state, let us 
hope their progress can be arrested. 

I will discuss them in the following order: 

First. To insure justice for all, the legal 
profession should be supported and directed 
by the State. 

Second. Private property in land should 
be abolished. 


Third. A heavy progressive or graduated 
income tax should be imposed. 

Fourth. Inheritance should be abolished. 

The second, third and fourth of these are 

taken verbatim from the Communist Mani- 
Testo of 1848, and the first from the general 
philosophy of the Socialists. Moreover, the 
influence of these four ideas has been world- 
wide. 
The protagonists for these ideas were orig- 
inally the Socialists. In Europe, before the 
Hitler regime, they were adopted by the 
Social Democrats, and later by the Nazis. 
In England they are the principles of the 
Labor Party, and in America of the Socialist 
Party, and I think it will be seen as I go on 
that a considerable number of Democrats as 
well as Republicans adhere to some of their 
offshoots. 

First of all, let us examine the first idea— 
to insure justice for all, the legal profession 
should be supported and directed by the 
State. At the outset, all will agree that 
every person, whether or not he is able to af- 
ford a fee, is entitled to the services of a 
lawyer. The board of governors of the State 
bar has gone on record to this effect and at 
its November 1950 meeting has declared that 
all lawyers should support legal aid and 
lawyer reference service with time or money 
or both. The need of the public must be 
supplied by our profession and not by the 
state. For the bar to fail its obligations to 
all, is simply suicidal. If the bar will aid 
only those who can pay a fee, it must expect 
the inevitable socialization of the profession, 
with state support and state direction. We 
have in theory the view that all the public, 
wealthy or indigent, is entitled to legal serv- 
ice. In practice it develops that with too 
few exceptions, only those who can pay are 
to be served. This attitude recalls the deep 
irony of Anatole France who said, “The law, 
in its majestic equality, forbids the rich as 
well as the poor to beg in the streets, to 
sleep under bridges, and to steal bread.” 

Because of what has happened to the pro- 
fession in other lands, there is a far greater 
awareness of the dangers to the bar in this 
country than formerly. We have witnessed 
the liquidation of the organized bar in many 
countries. Behind the iron curtain, associa- 
tions of lawyers have disappeared from one 
end of the area to the other. In serving a 
client the lawyer in these lands must first 
consider whether the interest of the state is 
involved. If it is, the state’s need, not his 
client’s is served. Those countries have, ad- 
ditionally, that travesty of justice known as 
the People’s Courts. In Great Britain, along 
with its other nationalization programs, has 
come the first step in socializing its bar. 
This one is particularly seductive, and likely 
to appeal to our state planners here. The 
English plan is administered through the 
law society and the government is the pay- 
master, in those cases where the fee cannot 
be found from other sources. There was an 
overwhelming rush of English lawyers to 
climb on the gravy train, for, at least, fees 
were to be guaranteed and paid by the state. 
How much independence can be expected 
from a bar which has so willingly accepted 
the kiss of death? When the more moderate 
administrators are replaced in England by 
the more socially-minded, you may be sure 
the bar will go along with greater and more 
crushing restrictions, or be made to. 

One may say that such could never happen 
in the United States. My answer is that it 
could. There are powerful advocates of this 
very course for us. One can expect that at 
many legislative sessions this yesev, through- 
out the Nation, there will be attempts to 
institute this socialized law. 

The answer of our profession should be 
immediate and total resistance. But more 
positively, we should advance vigorously the 
legal aid and lawyer reference plans which 
are being sponsored by the State bar. San 
Prancisco has had both for a number of 
years. By a judicious amount of adver- 
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tising their usefulness could be expanded 
considerably. Our State bar is actively en- 
gaged in sponsoring this work throughout 
the State. We have before us the example 
of New Jersey, where last year these services 
were instituted in every county of that State. 

At least, let our answer to this program of 
socialism be firm and positive. We should 
not be swept into the flood like a lot of un- 
resisting corks, to be gathered into an eddy 
and disposed of at the will of the State. 
This program of ours must go on, regardless 
of whether there is a war or whether we live 
in a garrison state. ; 

The second idea—private property in land 
should be abolished—at first blush seems to 
be a very remote prospect in this country, 
but is it really remote? Let us see how that 
idea has spread. In those countries in which 
the views of the Second International pre- 
dominate, the course is gradual and insidi- 
ous nationalization. The great industries of 
transportation and communication are the 
favorite first targets, then come coal, steel, 
gas, electricity, banking, and then all means 
of production and distribution, and finally 
the retail outlets and the land itself. Where 
the Bolsheviks gaincd control, the take-over 
was drastic and catastrophic. All real prop- 
erty and most forms of personal property 
were seized by the State, without compen- 
savion. The frightful suffering caused by 
the economic upheaval which followed was 
considered merely an incident to the liqui- 
dation process. Latterly the Soviets permit 
ownership of personal property and a few 
forms of real-estate holdings. When it comes 
to the socialigation of property, you can take 
your choice—the slow and creeping methods 
of the Socialist International, or the vio- 
lence of the Red International. 

Perhaps we might hear that this wide- 
spread seizure never would happen in Eng- 
land, but to answer this, listen to the plans 
of the Labor Party. In 1948, to mark the 
centenary of the first publication of the 
Communist manifesto in 1848, the Labor 
Party of Great Britain issued a special edi- 
tion in English of that important corner- 
stone of both internationals. Among other 
things cited to show the achievement of 
certain aims of the manifesto, the Labor 
Party, in a foreword to the manifesto, stated: 

“Abolition of private property in land has 
long been a demand of the labor movement. 
A heavy progressive income tax is being en- 
forced by the present Labor Government as 
a@ means of achieving social justice. We have 
gone far towards the abolition of the right 
of inheritance by our heavy death duties.” 
(Communist Manifesto Socialist Landmark, 
p. 7, London (1948).) 

Not even a notable deficit is a deterrent 
to nationalization. Witness the British coal 
industry. Only a few years ago England ex- 
ported coal. It is true that not all mines 
then made a profit. But what do we see to- 
day—the entire industry operated at a loss 
and the country importing coal. The end is 
not yet. We seem to be strangely influenced 
by our English models. So I suggest that 
the further drift to socialization be fought 
at every step. If it is to continue, the legal 
profession can expect to become employees 
of the state. Where the state owns the 
industry, who but government-employed 
lawyers advise that industry? When there 
is but one buyer or one seller of a commod- 
ity for the entire nation, as in Soviet Rus- 
sia, it is submitted that the field of com- 
mercial practice will be limited. 

There may be some comfort to be found 
in the change of position in some few re- 
spects in the Soviet Union with regard to 
limited ownership of private property. Evi- 
dently the Kremlin discovered that with all 
incentive gone, an equality of misery did not 
work and that same incentive must be pro- 
vided. Thus we have the Stakhonovites, who 
get exceptional rewards for exceptional work. 
On the other hand, there is Siberia awaiting 
the sluggard or the disobedient. Capitaiism 
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still provides the incentives, although these 
are being whittled unmercifully by the in- 
come tax. But we do not have any con- 
yenient Siberia to which to send the re- 
calcitrants, 

The third idea which was absorbed by the 
democracies from the Communist manifesto 
with the greatest fervor is the imposition of 
a heavy, progressive or graduated income 
tax. The theory behind this point of the 
manifesto was that through this means so- 
cial justice would be achieved. Using sim- 
ple English, this means the elimination of 
the wealthy and middle class through this 
brutally effective device. You will note the 
reference above to the program of the Labor 
Party in Great Britain, that the heavy, pro- 
gressive income tax there is being enforced 
by the labor government as a means of 
achieving social justice. When our Federal 
income tax was first adopted in 1913, the 
maximum rate was 7 percent on the net in- 
come. Today the rate in the topmost brack- 
et has gone to 91 percent. In England, with 
certain refinements—the rate has gone to 
the point where a total net income, after 
taxes, is limited to approximately $24,000 in 
our money. Through the use of a special tax 
in 1948 it was possible for the government to 
take more than 100 percent of certain in- 
comes. In this range the rates ran up to 
125 percent of the income, and involved nat- 
urally the use of certain capital to pay the 
income tax. In the case of a trust for Lady 
Mountbatten, an act of Parliament was nec- 
essary to permit the trustees to use part of 
their trust corpus to pay the income tax for 
that year. ‘ 

No political party, except perhaps the Com- 
munists, has been so frank as has the Labor 
Government in England to denominate the 
progressive income tax as a means of elim- 
inating the wealthy and well-to-do, but it 
can no longer be doubted that these trends 
are firmly on the march in this country. It 
can be confidently prophesied, unless the 
people take a stand, that the same maximum 
income limitation will be enforced here as in 
England. Bare-faced confiscation of income 
would be resented violently, but the achieve- 
ment of the same purpose by a progressive 
income tax is deemed eminently respectable 
and politically desirable. For example, it was 
calculated under wartime rates that for a 
person to leave an estate of $100,000, rep- 
resenting 20 years’ accumulations, he would 
have to have annual net earnings, without 
counting any living expenses, of $32,000 a 
year. To leave an estate of $1,000,000 rep- 
resenting income accumulations over the 
same 20-year period, he would have to have 
a@ net income of $1,075,000 per annum, and 
spend nothing that is not deductible. The 
result of this progressive income tax has 
made it almost impossible for lawyers any 
longer to leave much of an estate, except 
possibly through the medium of life insur- 
ance. The same thing is true of their clients, 
who will face the same difficulty of accumu- 
lation through income. Capital gains ap- 
pear to be the only way out. Corporate earn- 
ings have not been treated so ruthlessly, on 
the theory that the goose which lay’ the 
golden egg should not be crippled. Here 
again I feel that a very important incentive 
in American life is being eliminated by fol- 
lowing this doctrine of the Communist mani- 
festo, and a firm stand should be taken 
against further increases in income taxes. 

It is true that great sacrifices are de- 
manded and should be cheerfully given for 
our country at war, but it is submitted that 
the burden of these sacrifices should not 
rest unduly on either the wealthy or the 
middle classes. A retail sales tax would pro- 
duce far more income than the income tax. 
Canada has a retail sales tax of 8 percent. 
Mr. Peter Drucker has suggested a consump- 
tion tax of 20 percent. It has been stated re- 
cently that if all incomes in excess of $100,- 
000 were taxed 100 percent, the amount raised 
would be not more than $900,000,000. On 


the other hand, if all incomes of over $25,000 
were taxed 100 percent, the tax would raise 
approximately $5,500,000,000—perhaps only 
a down payment on our war program. If 
Congress really wants to control inflation it 
can be done by taxation but not solely by 
taxation on incomes. The elimination of 
incentives because of the tax rate should 
have important adverse effects on American 
life. 

The fourth idea, that inheritance should 
be abolished, was put into effect in Soviet 
Russia soon after the Bolsheviks seized pow- 
er. Elsewhere in the world, it has taken the 
more socially acceptable form of inheritance 
taxes. Let us examine this point in detail. 
Were it to be advocated that in the United 
States or in California that all inheritance 
of property should be abolished, the outcry 
against such a doctrine would be earsplitting. 
Yet when a procedure to accomplish essen- 
tially the same purpose is dressed up in the 
form of inheritance taxation there is almost 
universal acceptance of the principle and 
practically no sound of protest. Perhaps it 
seems pleasant that this route of expropria- 
tion is reserved for the wealthy. There are, 
after all, only a few who are wealthy. 

The tax is introduced at a nominal rate. 
In 1916 the top Federal rate was 10 percent. 
Time after time the rates have been ad- 
vanced, and now the effect is felt not only by 
the wealthy but by the middle classes as well. 
Today the top bracket has 77 percent carved 
from it (exclusive of credits). Nearly every- 
one expects the advances to continue. 

The amount of taxes raised by the estate 
and inheritance taxes is not large. Indeed, 
the whole amount produced by the Federal 
estate tax, it has been estimated, is about 
the same as the amount disbursed for the 
potato growers subsidy (172 Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, No. 4968, Mayo Adams 
Shattuck, pp. 1,34 ff.). In California, in 1948, 
the total death and gift tax collections were 
slightly over $20,000,000, altogether clear that 
the purpose of inheritance, estate, and gift 
taxes is principally social reform, and only 
incidentally, revenue raising. Our peopie 
have decided apparently to eliminate the 
man of wealth. There are still quite a few 
wealthy dinosaurs above ground, whose de- 
mise the tax gatherers eagerly await. 

There is for all practical purposes no re- 
treat in this march, for the people appear 
convinced of its righteousness. But the 
question remains, not whether substantial 
estates are to be all but confiscated, but 
whether the social reformers, regardless of 
party, are to extend their activities to elim- 
inate the middle class. Should not the line 
be held at not greater than the rates pro- 
vided in the present laws? If not, then 
Please ask yourselves, how far will our law 
makers go? Will they carry out the mandate 
of the Communist manifesto, that inheri- 
tance shall be abolished by the more accept- 
able but equally effective method of taxa- 
tion? If it is abolished, may we not assume 
that probate of estates will be a truly min- 
isterial function, to be handled solely by the 
tax bureaus? 

It is interesting to note that the realists in 
the Kremlin have retreated. They followed 
literally the Communist Manifesto and abol- 
ished all inheritances in 1918. But this law 
was abrogated 4 years later by a new law 
which permitted inheritances up to 10,000 
rubles for each estate. Three years later, the 
10,000 ruble limit was removed and now no 
limit is imposed. 

The Russian inheritance tax formerly ran 
up to 90 percent. In 1943, the tax was 
abolished and now only a filing fee is 
charged, running to a maximum of 10 per- 
cent on the largest estates. (Social Meaning 
of Legal Concepts—1. Inheritance of Prop- 
erty and the Power of Testamentary Dispo- 
sition, pp. 3, 4.) What the values of indi- 
vidual estates are now in the Soviet Union, 
I do not know. In 1943 the London Econ- 
omist reported several 1,000,000 ruble contri- 


butions to the Russian war relief from 
farmers. So we must assume there are a 
number of substantial holdings. 

The four ideas which I have mentioned 
above, are particular instances where the 
creeping paralysis of the Socialist Interna- 
tional is affecting our society in general and 
our legal profession in particular. 

I sincerely believe that the American 
people are thoroughly aroused over the 
dangers from the Third International, and 
that a violent overthrow of our Government 
is inconceivable. But why are they so com- 
placent about the aims of the Second Inter- 
national, the aims of which accomplish the 
purpose of the Red International, not by 
revolution, but by the insidious routes of 
nationalization and taxation? Is confisca- 
tion unrecognizable when it happens grad- 
ually? May I ask what room there will be 
for lawyers if the nationalization process is 
complete, if the Government becomes the 
only buyer or the sole seller, if incomes and 
estates are reduced to the vanishing point, 
except a position as a Government employee? 

Perhaps the fulfillment of these ideas may 
seem remote at this time. If so, please com- 
pare the situation in England, in the United 
States, and in California, between 1950 and 
1940. Then make a comparison with 1930, 
and each preceding decade back to 1900, and 
you will be startled by the progress. 

I submit that the burden of supporting 
our war program should be distributed equi- 
tably and not used as a means of acceler- 
ating social reform. Other effective reve- 
nue-producing means can be devised. 

It is hoped that the lawyers will protest 
vigorously the persistent advance both on 
State and national levels to hold off further 
encroachments of the ideas of the Socialist 
International. We should object strenu- 
ously to a philosophy that will reduce us to 
an equality of misery. 

If we take no steps to hold the line, you 
may be sure that the profession will be 
swirled about like leaves in a storm, and 
with about the same fate. 

In conclusion, may I urge upon you an 
increasing interest and activity in public 
affairs. Nothing is more important in our 
daily lives. We should give these matters 
the same attention we give to the interest 
of our clients. If we do not, we may be sure 
progress in these four ideas will be progres- 
sively overwhelming. If we retire to our 
corners in dudgeon, we can only expect a 
more rapid progress in their fulfillment. 
Let the lawmaker know your views. That, 
at least, will be a start in holding the line, 
We cannot afford to be apathetic. 


Postal Employees’ Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Detroit News: 


THey EarRN More Pay 


The postal service is everybody’s business, 
and any proposal likely to improve that 
service should have the support of all. 

Postal employees are notoriously under- 
paid in the light of today’s wage standards. 
Many are reported to be leaving the service 
to take better-paying jobs; in Detroit alone 
550 have quit since last July. 

Because of the poor pay—the workers say 
they must put in 11 years to get the top of 
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$3,670 annually—the service is attracting in- 
ferior replacements. This means poorer 
service, 

Post office workers’ pay is fixed by law, and 
an increase is possible only through legisla- 
tion. Several bills for an increase have been 
introduced in Congress, but no action has 
been taken on them. 

To get action postal workers have decided 
to stage a post-card campaign in which you 
will be asked to write to your Congressman 
and urge him to support pay-increase legis- 
lation. This cause strikes us as being a 
worthy one, deserving of the cooperation of 
all. 





Address of Hon. James M. Mead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following re- 
marks by Hon. James M. Mead, Chair- 
man, Federal Trade Commission, at the 
annual Notions Sales Conference, Stat- 
ler Hotel, New York City, February 6, 
1951: 


The Federal Trade Commission and the 
vast retail business of the country, of which 
you are representatives, have much in com- 
mon. We are both concerned with the prac- 
tices and methods which adversely affect the 
business of selling and distributing merchan- 
dise to the buying public. We are both in- 
terested in maintaining the free functioning 
of industry and trade on a sound and con- 
structive basis. In that manner the public 
as well as business itself is shielded from 
the harmful effects of unfair competitive 
methods and monopolistic controls. The 
present emergency emphasizes the impor- 
tance of this common objective for good 
business, 

In the commercial and industrial aspects 
of the present world struggle the contest is 
essentially between a system of free competi- 
tive enterprise, on the one hand, and a regi- 
mented totalitarianism on the other. The 
preservation of our liberties, the survival of 
our democratic way of life, depend in no 
little measure upon our ability to operate our 
economic system in such a way as to out- 
strip all others in production and distribu- 
tion of materials and products for defense 
and for civilian requirements. 

To accomplish this we must harness to 
the task our productive capacity to its full- 
est potential. We must see to it that private 
business, which serves us all, is not pushed, 
or allowed to drift, into the clutches of pri- 
vate monopoly. Trade must be carried on 
under principles of scrupulous practices. 
Methods which injure competition by de- 
ceiving or exploiting the consumer or under- 
mining the confidence of the people in the 
integrity of business must be prevented. 

These tasks call for greater vigilance on 
the part of the law-enforcement agencies 
such as the Federal Trade Commission. 

President Truman has been mindful of the 
need for special alertness in these matters. 
In a directive of September 28, 1950, the 
President referred to the fact that during 
the last war the long standing tendency to- 
ward economic concentration was acceler- 
ated. He explained that mobilization, in the 
absence of protective measures, may again 
expose our economy to this threat and there- 
by imperil the very system we are seeking to 
protect. 





He further pointed out the fact that in 
various provisions of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, Congress likewise indicated its 
concern over this danger to free competitive 
enterprise. The President instructed the 
defense agencies to consult with the At- 
torney General and the Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission for the purpose of 
determining and eliminating, without tm- 
pairment of the defense effort, “factors which 
may tend to suppress competition unduiy, 
create or strengthen monopolies, injure small 
business, or otherwise promote undue con- 
centration of economic power.” 

Restraints of trade and other monopolistic 
conditions stemming from industrial combi- 
nations, and the use of deceptive practices 
and unfair methods of competition, ere 
problems with which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission must deal. Because their harmful 
effects upon our economy are more deeply 
felt in times of emergency than in normal 
competitive periods, the Commission's task 
is more urgent than in normal times. It is 
not erased by the fact that we are mobilizing 
for defense. In periods of emergency some 
rights and privileges of peacetime must be 
temporarily abridged or restricted in the in- 
terests of national survival. However, that 
need not, and should not, entail the sur- 
render or crippling of our competitive free 
enterprise system. 

Last week I directed the Commission’s stafft 
to be on the watch for “opportunists in the 
business world,” who may seek to exploit con. 
sumers and the Government during tue na- 
tional defense emergency. Based upon our 
experience of World Wars I and II, it is an- 
ticipated that unfair acts, practices, and 
methods in connection with obtaining de- 
fense contracts will be employed more ex- 
tensively as the letting of such contracts 
expands. Experience has demonstrated that 
when the Government begins to take wn In- 
creasing proportion of the output of indus- 
trial concerns, efforts are often shifted by 
some to securing a preferred position on 
Government work. By others a preferred po- 
sition is sought with respect to scarce ma- 
terials or products needed in the civilian 
economy. Then there are some who plan for 
a preferred position in respect to business op- 
erations after the emergency is over, in short, 
some special unwarranted advantage to the 
detriment of one’s competitors. 

During the last war, small and independ- 
ent business found it necessary to organize, 
to seek the assistance of the Federal Trade 
Commission and committees of Congress in 
order to remain in business. The Commis- 
sion was called upon to expend considerable 
time and effort on cases involving collusive 
bidding and fraudulent efforts to deprive the 
Government of a fair price on its defense 
purchases. 

The impact of the present mobilization 
effort is already being felt in our economy. 
It is placing a strain upon our free enter- 
prise system and increasing the threat of 
private monopolistic controls and unfair 
trade methods. If the accelerated growth of 
the concentration of economic power experi- 
enced in World Wars I and II is to be pre- 
vented in the present emergency, and small 
and independent business afforded oppor- 
tunity to survive and offer real competition, 
intensive vigilance is required. 


DECEPTIVE PRACTICES 


When considering matters of importance 
to the protection of the competitive enter- 
prise system under which our country has 
produced the highest standard of living in 
the world, we must not overlook the need 
for guarding against the types of acts or 
methods in selling merchandise which col- 
lectively fall under the heading “deceptive 
practices.” 

In times of war or, as in the present emer- 
gency, in all-out preparedness for adequate 
national defense, the functions of the Com- 
mission in this fleld likewise occupy a posi- 


tion of much importance. When there are 
shortages in essential materials, and substi- 
tutes must be used, the necessity for truth 
in advertising becomes greater than when 
such materials are in full supply. Particu- 
larly is this true of such things as food, 
clothing, household furnishings, and medici- 
nal preparations. 

As more and more physicians are called 
into the military service, self-medication in- 
evitably increases. The civilian then must 
rely to an increasing extent upon the Federa! 
Trade Commission to check promptly false 
and deceptive claims made for dangerous 
drugs, ineffective remedies, or fake nostrums. 
The citizen who must to a large extent treat 
himself is entitled to all the protection and 
safeguards that this Commission can throw 
around the advertisements of foods, drugs, 
and medical devices. Not only is this true 
with respect to the preservation of the pub- 
lic health, it is also true with respect to pro- 
tection of the consumer's pocketbook. In 
times when taxes must be sufficiently high 
to support the military burden, it is im- 
portant that the public should receive rea! 
value for its money. Purchase of ineffective 
remedies is not only a waste of the public's 
money, but it is also a hazard to health. 
The use of and the reliance upon such reme- 
dies postpone or prevent recourse to proper 
treatment. 

It is also highly important to give such 
protection as can be given’ promptly to the 
public in its purchase of other necessary 
household supplies,and requirements. Ex- 
perience in World War II showed that as 
soon as some materials become scarce, the 
opportunist of light conscience will use sub- 
stitutes, or materials of inferior value, and 
materials which may even be harmful. Use 
of substitutes may not in itself be objec- 
tionable, but we must prevent false adver- 
tising of such substitutes and stop the use 
of false claims which will be detrimental to 
the purchasing public and unfair to the 
honest competitor. 

High wool prices, shortages of raw wol, 
and conditions arising from emergency con- 
trols will undoubtedly increase the use of 
shoddy and wool substitutes in the manufac- 
ture of consumer fabrics.. Changes in fiber 
content, stresses which arise from shortages 
and attendant conditions, together with 
pressure to maintain accustomed price 
ranges in apparel merchandise, make it more 
urgent than ever that there be thorough 
enforcement of our Wool Products Labeiing 
Act. I am happy to note that informative 
labeling generally has in recent years become 
an integral part of the merchandising prac- 
tices of progressive manufacturers and mer- 
chants. Scrupulous manufacturers and mer- 
chants must be protected against dishonest 
competitors who would pass off their prod- 
ucts as wool, when in reality they contained 
substitute fibers, or those who would falsely 
label their fabrics as new wool when they 
were made of shoddy, or who might otherwise 
conceal the true fiber content. 

Proper wool labeling must be enforced as a 
necessary medium of protecting the civilian 
population. During the emergency period 
there will be many changes in quality and 
standards. Active enforcement is highly im- 
portant to bring an adequate measure of 
protection to our fiber-producing industries; 
to our manufacturers and merchants against 
the evils of deception, confusion, and unlair 
competition. 

Our field investigation staff is located in 
strategic industrial centers to expose false or 
unfair sales practices—practices in the form 
of advertisements, labels, and other forms. 
Our continuing surveys of radio and periodi- 
cal advertising, as well as our unfair com- 
petition and antimonopoly work form part 
of the Government’s effort to protect the 
public in the mobilization effort and to 
maintain our private-enterprise system. 

Constant vigilance is required not only by 
the Government but also on the part of »usi- 
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ness itself. Government alone cannot do the 
job adequately. Much depends on the ac- 
tive and moral support of the vast group of 
scrupulous and patriotic men and women in 
pusiness who constantly keep their sights on 
that which is honest and fair in industry 
and trade. With business and Government 
working together in unity under the inspir- 
ing motive of doing what is best for our 
country, we can be assured of the ultimate 
triumph of our ideals of freedom and justice 


for all. 


The Righteous Sword 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following sermon by 
Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, minister, 
Foundry Methodist Church, and Chap- 
lain of the United States Senate: 


Tue RIGHTEOUS SworD 


(By Frederick Brown Harris, minister, Foun- 
dry Methodist Church; Chaplain, U. S. 
Senate) 

There is nothing inherently good or bad 
about a sword. The quality of sharpened 
steel may depend on whether it is in the 
hands of a surgeon or a bandit. Earth’s 
greatest Teacher admonished, “Put up your 
sword; for he that takes it shall perish by it.” 
That sword was drawn in anger and ven- 
geance. It was a bad sword. But Jesus also 
said, “I am not come to bring peace, but a 
sword.” That sword unsheathed against evil 
was a good sword. All depends upon the pur- 
pose for which the blade is to be used. 

In ancient days, the walls of ruined Jeru- 
salem were rebuilt by toiler-soldiers with 
trowels in one hand and swords in the other. 
And as late as last summer, gardeners were 
seen with hoes in one hand and cans of 
poison spray in the other for the pests which 
attacked their growing plants. 

Without swords, coerced men are com- 
pelled to cry peace when there is no peace 
and to surrender the most heavenly things 
to the most hellish forces. There is a sword 
bathed in heaven. If swords are in the hands 
only of those who cannot be trusted with 
them, then the only peace possible between 
the lion and the lamb, which, it is prophesied, 
shall some day lie down together, is for the 
lamb to lie down inside the lion. There are 
present-day appeasers of evil who would label 
that arrangement peace. But a peace dic- 
tated by unethical force is the peace of 
slaves. 

When a prime minister took an umbrella 
to Munich and no righteous sword, a glorious 
little democracy in the midst of Europe was 
thrown to the wolves in appeasement, a per- 
fidy committed for peace in our time. A 
show of weakness will never bring in any day 
of peace. 

A nation must be strong to make its work 
for peace effective. A peace gained by con- 
stant retreat because of the threatening 
blackmail of superior force is not peace, but 
war. It will be a day of mourning for all the 
free world if ever our Nation, whose poten- 
tial force is the greatest, refuses to back to 
the hilt its belief in universal brotherhood 
with its terrible swift sword against aggres- 
sors ready to pounce on new victims. There 
always is enough bad in the world to shatter 
any dream of an ethical peace, unless that 
ill will has a restraining fear of the power of 
organized good will. Whenever a nation with 
_ & Completely unethical purpose to conquer 


the world reaches the stage of aggressive 
hostility a part of its technique always is to 
develop disarmament propaganda in the 
nation against whose life it is plotting. To 
weaken the national striking power is to vote 
to make it inevitable that the democracies 
shall be forced to do the bidding of moral 
perverts who have been allowed to fashion 
a@ preponderance of swords. 

Of course, force never is the last word. At 
best, it but clears the way for the construc- 
tive agencies of friendship, good will, and 
cooperation to do their healing work, so that 
at last swords can be turned into plowshares. 
But when you face men who have put the 
state on the throne, instead of God, you 
cannot conquer them by kindly example or a 
friendly smile. No gentle charms can stay 
the fangs of the cobra when it is ready to 
strike. That callous deviltry is to be al- 
lowed at will to trample righteousness into 
the mire whenever it is powerful enough, 
while the forces of good stand impotently by, 
is a tragic travesty of justice and judgment. 

In England, before World War II, a group 
of influential clergymen, ignoring Germany's 
rearmament, led a movement utterly to re- 
nounce the sword of defense. 

Declaring they were willing to risk all on 
meeting Hitler’s threat with understanding 
and good will, they secured hundreds of 
thousands of signed pledges of a virtual re- 
fusal to take up arms. That futile policy, 
sincerely followed, helped to bomb the 
churches of which these preachers were the 
ministers and to fill the land with lamenta- 
tions for the mangled and the dead. That 
crusade was a definite factor in Britain's 
unpreparedness when the foe struck. Time 
tragically proved it was no hour to exchange 
a clean sword for an olive branch. 

In America, a man stood up in a free pulpit 
to preach. He quoted detached sentences 
from the Christ whose hand held the lash 
when His Father’s House was made a den 
of thieves, and whose eyes were often as a 
flame of fire. The preacher declared that 
evil, no matter how diabolical, was never 
to be resisted with any physical weapons. 
Rhetorically, he asked, “What has a sword 
ever accomplished worth while?” In a pew 
was a worshiper in whose heart was ar 
aching void and in whose home was a Purple 
Heart, speaking of the valor of a young cru- 
sader who marched forth with a righteou 
sword and came not back. At the churc! 
door, following the service, that worshiper 
said to the clergyman: “I can tell you one 
thing that the righteous sword has done.” 
“What?” asked the minister. Replied the 
listener with deep feeling, “The sword in the 
hand of those who have resisted militant evil 
has given you the right to stand here today 
and to proclaim your convictions without 
fear of being liquidated.” The one who had 
publicly said that rampant evil was never 
to be resisted by force paused for a moment 
and then acknowledged, “I am afraid I can- 
not refute that.” 

There is no refutation in God’s world and 
man’s for the flash of the righteous sword. 


A Prayer for the President and Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include therein 
a@ prayer which I received from Sister 
Mary Samuel, of St. Clara Convent, 
Sinsinawa, Wis. This very kind lady 
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informed me that this beautiful prayer 
is being recited every day by 1,500 pro- 
fessed sisters, residents in different parts 
of the United States. Sister Samuel 
stated in her letter to me, “I wish it 
could be framed and put on the two 
walls of Congress,” and I most heartily 
agree with that sentiment. 


A PRAYER FOR THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRFSS 


We pray Thee, O God of might, wisdom, 
and justice, through whom authority is 
rightly administered, laws are enacted, and 
judgment decreed, assist with Thy Holy 
Spirit of counsel and fortitude the President 
of these United States, that his administra- 
tion may be conducted in righteousness and 
be eminently useful to Thy people over whom 
he presides, by encouraging due respect for 
virtue and religion, by a faithful execution 
of the laws in justice and mercy, and by 
restraining vice and immorality. Let the 
light of Thy divine wisdom direct the de- 
liberations of the Congress and shine forth 
in all the proceedings and laws framed for 
our rule and government, so that they may 
tend to the preservation of peace, the pro- 
motion of national happiness, the increase 
of industry, sobriety, and useful knowledge, 
and may perpetuate to us the blessings of 
equal liberty. 


Food for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 14, 19° 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend ny remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter, reso- 
lution, and editorial: 


CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF BUFFALO 
AND Exlz County, 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 6, 1951. 
The Honorable EpMuNp P. Rapwan, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The annual meeting of the 
Council of Churches of Buffalo and Erie 
County, assembled in session February 2, 
1951, unanimously endorsed the resolution 
of the general board of the National Council 
of Churches supporting the provision for 
making available 2,000,000 tons of food 
grain to relieve the acute food shortage in 
India. 

I write, therefore, to express the hope that 
the proper legislation will be drafted, intro- 
duced, and passed. There are those inclined 
to punish Nehru for his position on Korea 
by letting the people of India starve. The 
Christian conscience rejects this attitude as 
morally intolerable. Further, starving peo- 
ple are ripe for the spread of communism. 

Very truly yours, 
HARLAN M. Frost, 
Executive Secretary. 


Foop For INDIA 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States has been officially requested by the 
Government of India to make available 
2,000,000 tons of food grain to relieve the 
acute food shortage in that country; and 

Whereas such action on the part of our 
Government would »e justified not only on 
humanitarian grounds but also for reason 
that it would strengthen bonds of friendship 
between the American and Indian peoples: 
be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
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America recommend that the Congress and 
the executive branch of the Government of 
the United States take such steps as may be 
required to assist in meeting the present 
urgent needs of the Indian people for emer- 
gency food aid and that this food be made 
available on such terms as may be mutually 
acceptable to the two Governments. 
Adopted by the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, January 17, 1951. 


No Trims ror Grupce POoLirics 


Unless the Congress of the United States 
appropriates the price of 2,000,000 tons of 
grain for famished India, millions of humans 
may starve to death. It isn’t in the Ameri- 
can tradition to stand idly by so long as we 
have the wherewithal to avert such a catas- 
trophe. We have it, and to spare. 

Prime Minister Pandit Nehru alined him- 
self with Soviet Russia in voting against the 
United States resolution in the United Na- 
tions identifying Red China as an aggressor 
in Korea, an attitude which soured Congress 
on India. But this is no time for a punitive 
gesture. Our grain elevators are bulging 
with what it takes to prevent a famine in 
India and common humanity demands that 
we spare some of it to save lives. Besides, 
think of the psychological effect such a gift 
would have in Asia—India stubbornly re- 
fuses to support us in the UN, but we send 
food to the starving millions anyway. 

The administration delayed asking Con- 
gress to come to India’s assistance largely 
because UN Delegate Warren Austin did not 
want to be wide open to Communist charges 
of blackmail if India retreated from appease- 
ment and yoted with the United States in 
condemning Communist China. In addi- 
tion, a suspicious Nehru might have become 
convinced we were trying to buy his vote. 
If the grant was made before the vote, Con- 
gress might have considered it rank ingrati- 
tude if he didn’t support the resolution of 
censure. 

At the White House Friday, President Tru- 
man appealed to ranking Members of both 
perties for speedy congressional action to 
anprove the gift. Some of the Congressmen 
demurred at dipping into our food grain 
reserves in a time of crisis. Others want to 
hold public hearings. However, the Presi- 
dent received some unexpected support when 
Senator Roserr A. Tarr declared himself in 
favor of the Indian-aid program. 

Prime Minister Nehru has not asked for 
the grain as a handout. He pocketed his 
pride when he asked for it in the first place 
and salved it by proposing that India pay 
for it on a long-term credit basis. The Con- 
gress will cancel out the gesture of good will 
if it demands payment for the grain. Piling 
more debt on the burdened shoulders of the 
Indian people will spoil the effect. That is 
the common-sense attitude of Herbert 
Hoover, who was called to the White House 
this week to advise on the problem. “Let it 
be free. The United States has never in its 
history failed to be helpful to a famin>- 
stricken people.” That's the way it should 
be. 





Evacuation of Boston by the British, 
March 17, 1776 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
approaching one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the fortification of 


Dorchester Heights by Gen. George 
Washington in 1776 calls attention to 
one of the most significant military 
actions of the American Revolution. 

The now populous region known as 
South Boston constituted then the area 
known as Dorchester, Dorchester Neck, 
Dorchester Heights, and Dorchester 
Point. It forms a peninsula projecting 
eastward toward the Atlantic. Dor- 
chester had been founded as early as 
1630, and its scanty inhabitants had 
made very considerable contributions to 
the development of the colony. Its his- 
torians are particularly proud of the 
fact that here was established, in 1639, 
what is almost certainly the first free 
school supported by public taxation on 
this continent. It is believed also that 
a decision taken in 1633 to have the men 
of the colony meet every Monday “to set- 
tle and set down such orders as may tend 
to the general good” was the beginning 
of the “town meeting” system of local 
government, which became characteris- 
tic of New England and has had lasting 
effect on the development of democratic 
government in America. Dorchester 
citizens were active in the early measures 
of resistance to British tyranny, out of 
which emerged in time the War of Inde- 
pendence. 

The Battle of Bunker Hill—which 
should be called the Battle of Breed’s 
Hill, where it was really fought—took 
place on June 17, 1775. Tactically it 
was a defeat for the Colonials, for the 
British remained in possession of the 
area, Their losses were staggering, how- 
ever, end left them greatly weakened 
as well as bewildered. On the American 
side there were almost the effects of a 
victory, so far as morale was concerned. 
Colonial militia had stood 7 successfully 
against British Regulars. The ground 
lost—a neck of land containing Bunker 
Hill and Breed’s Hill—was not very im- 
portant. The gathering American forces 
were able to surround the whole larger 
area. For the ensuing 9 months the 
British were more and more tightly con- 
tained in Boston itself. Their forces 
were strong and they had command of 
the sea approaches, but displayed singu- 
lar inactivity. In part this was due to 
their distance from England; it took 
messages 5 or 6 weeks to cross the ocean 
from the home government. 

Be this as it may, in the period follow- 
ing Bunker Hill the British were fairly 
tightly confined in Boston itself. There 
is evidence that they did not intend to 
stay there indefinitely, and planned to 
make some other central position such as 
New York or Philadelphia the base of 
their effort to subjugate the Colonies. 
They were in no hurry, however, to leave 
Boston, and when they did so it was not 
as they had planned but a very hasty 
evacuation under duress. 

The Americans began building up their 
forces. Washington was appointed to 
the supreme command; he accepted 
June 15. Before him was a great task, 
to take the shifting Colonial volunteers 
and militia, little more than a motley 
aggregation of untrained men, and turn 
them into an army. He had all sorts 
of difficulty with discipline and enlist- 
ments and discord and supplies. In the 
last-named category the primary prob- 
lem was gunpowder, There was never 
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enough of it, then or throughout the war, 
and the quality was poor. The patriot 
James Warren wrote in July: 

The armies continue to look at each other 
and fortify themselves. No action or pros- 
pect of one. It is a barren time, 

But— 


Adds a historian— 

not barren for Washington. He needed this 
breathing space for the organizing of his 
Army and the training of his men, for study- 
ing his enemy and learning as well to know 
his friends. This was his first experience in 
command of New Englanders, and if at times 
he admired the Yankee temperament, at 
others it disappointed him. Weak as com- 
pared with his well-fortified enemy, at pres- 
ent Washington could not strike a blow. He 
began now to study that lesson of waiting 
and of preparation which he put to such 
good use in the years of the long war, 
(French, p. 310.) 


There were some small operations. 
Washington made two raid* on Charles- 
town, held by the British. Later Howe 
made his own attempt on Dorchester, 
caused by information that Americans 
were gathering fascines and gabions, 
preparing to fortify the place. In the 
early morning of February 14, 1776, he 
sent detachments from Boston and Cas- 
tle William—in Boston Harbor—to the 
empty peninsula. They found no mili- 
tary materials, but burned some vacant 
houses and returned with captured sen- 
tinels. Content with this evidence that 
the Americans were doing nothing, Howe 
relaxed his attention. 

The battle for powder described above 
had begun to be successful and Wash- 
ington succeeded in building up a fairly 
substantial reserve; but there was also 
the battle for cannon. The only store- 
houses where any large cannons were 
available to the Colonials were at Ti- 
conderoga and Crown Point. Winter 
made possible the portage of these great 
weights by sledge. Washington sent Col, 
Henry Knox after them. Knox reached 
Ticonderoga on December 5. He got 43 
cannons and 16 mortars. Three of the 
latter were of 13-inch caliber, each 
weighing over a ton. Knox got these 
pieces to Lake George by sledge, took 
them on boats and scows to the end of 
the lake, then by road again to Albany, 
crossing the Hudson four times on the 
way. The boats sank several times. At 
Albany one of the largest cannons fell 
through the ice at aferry. After a diffi- 
cult time, this “drowned” cannon was re- 
covered, and nicknamed “The Albany.” 
From Claverack on the Hudson the 
pieces were sledged over the Berkshire 
hills, where the snow was now depend- 
able. Thence to Springfield and then to 
ne by the 25th of January, 

Washington was at last ready to take 
up the long-cherished idea of fortifying 
Dorchester Heights. The difficulty now 
was the weather. If the work was to 
escape British interference it must be 
done in a single night, but experience 
of similar operations attempted when the 
ground was frozen indicated that it 
might take weeks. The dilemma was 
solved by a decision to build the breast- 
works of fascines, which were bundles 
of sticks held in place by wooden frames 
called chandeliers; these were prepared 
in large quantities. 
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The local militia were called in for the 
night of March 4, a date chosen as the 
anniversary of the massacre, when Mas- 
sachusetts men might be expected to be 
at their fighting best. Teamsters with 
their carts and horses, entrenching tools, 
quantities of marsh hay, were all quietly 
assembled. On the third a blind was 
thrown up along the causeway between 
Roxbury and Dorchester. Two hundred 
and fifty axmen were set to fell the trees 
for the abattis. In addition to these and 
the large number who were to set the 
fascines and chandeliers in position, 
there were 750 men posted on the lower 
hills near the water, with sentries be- 
tween, who would cover the workers. 
Barrels were prepared, filled with earth, 
to roll down from the higher hills if there 
was an attack. Another preparation was 
the misdirection of the enemy’s attention 
by cannonading Boston from the land 
side for two nights. Not much damage 
was done to Boston, but the great brass 
mortar named the Nancy and three more 
exploded and split. The British replied 
with a noisy fire of their own. 

The night.of the fourth proved perfect 
for the enterprise. It was mild, with a 
bright moonven the hills, but near the 
water level a*haze which cut-off Dor- 
chester fromsi¢ght, both from the town 
and from thé ships, ‘The wind was of 
such a direction as to Carry away 
from. the town, the: ships, and Castle 
William. “ 

The march began about 7 p.m. Cer- 
tain low hills were immediately manned 
as cover for an attack by the enemy, 
which Washington expected. 

Following the covering party came the 
working party, 1,200 men under Thomas, and 
after them 360 ox teams. The hay, in great 
bundles, was laid as a screen along the short 
neck, where the carts were to go back and 
forth. All went in silence; orders had been 
given in advance, and each detachment knew 
its business. On the two hills selected for 
fortification, the two summits of which tow- 
ered above the anchorage of the British Fleet, 
the chandeliers were laid out on the plans 
already marked, the fascines were put in 
place; and with pick and shovel men fell to 
work on the frosty earth to make a ditch and 
raise and thicken the breastworks. The ax- 
men were felling the orchards and making 
the abattis; and men were filling the gabions 
and the barrels for rolling down on the 
enemy. The carts, having been emptied, re- 
turned for more chandeliers and fascines; 
some of them before morning made three or 
four trips. The work was pushed with such 
tremendous energy that by 10 o’clock they 
had two forts, one on each hill, strong enough 
to be capable of defense against small arms 
and grapeshot. (French, p. 659.) 


By 3 o’clock in the morning 3,000 fresh 
men came on, in part as relief and in part 
to man the works. There arrived also 
five companies of riflemen. By dawn, 
with the cannons brought up, the dig- 
ging and heaving and ramming and firm- 
ing completed, the work was done. 

The British may have had intimation 
that something was going on during the 
night. If so they did nothing about it. 
By morning the work was discovered, and 
the British began shelling the fortifica- 
tions, but found their shots falling short. 

Their position was now untenable. 
The admiral is reported to have notified 
Lord Howe that his ships could not re- 
main in their anchorage. The plunging 
fire from the forts commanded not only 


the anchorage, but Castle William, and 
the ship channels and the town itself. 
The new fort was so high and so far away 
that the British guns could not be ele- 
vated sufficiently to reach them. There 
was only one possible recourse for Howe, 
an attempt to drive the Yankees from 
the new position by the use of troops. 

It would have been a spectacular bat- 
tle, along the lines of Bunker Hill, but 
with much greater advantages on the 
Colonial side. Howe sent Brigadier Gen- 
eral Jones with 2,200 men to undertake 
the task. Seven regiments were sent to 
the castle by boat intended to embark 
from thence in flatboats. An assault was 
to be made on the Dorchester Peninsula 
at a point nearest the island where the 
castle stood. The attack was to be made 
on the first fort while that fort itself 
shielded the attackers from the second 
fort. Main dependence was to be on the 
bayonet. Meanwhile other troops were 
prepared to attack Roxbury. Washing- 
ton had made careful plans for receiving 
the attack. 

Why did this assault on the new forti- 
fications never come off? All that day, 
the 5th of March, it was expected, in 
vain, by the Americans. It seems the 
British were waiting for the coming of 
nightfall, and a favorable tide. But that 
night there arose what one writer de- 
scribes as “a Hurrycane, or terrible sud- 
den storm.” Some of the transports 
were driven ashore, and boats could not 
live in the surf on Dorchester Beach. 
The tempest prevented the battle. 

Such was the official British explana- 
tion. Historians, however have evidence 
to indicate that the real reason for call- 
ing off the battle was a realization that 
an attempt to force the new American 
position would be not only bloody but 
futile. A council of war decided that the 
attack must be abandoned and Boston 
evacuated. By the second day, the 
necessity for such an action was more 
obvious. The American parapets had 
risen higher and thicker, and more can- 
nons had been mounted. The situation 
was hopeless for the British. To the dis- 
may of the loyalists in Boston, prepara- 
tions for evacuation began on the 6th. 

The British had plenty of shipping, 
but all was haste and confusion. Many 
valuable stores were abandoned. Some 
2,000 loyalists went along, most of them 
perhaps with the complete loss of their 

ssions and property. Stories were 
told of fine mahogany furniture found 
floating in the docks or driven on dis- 
tant beaches. There was some plun- 
dering by British soldiers—against 
Howe’s orders, however. 

It is probable that Washington could 
have attacked at this time and de- 
stroyed the British Army. There were 
reasons against this. The town would 
have been destroyed, and probably many 
noncombatant Americans killed. He 
himself was running out of powder again, 
as a result of the bombarding. To “hold 
his hand,” says the historian French, 
“was both human and wise.” There 
were some negotiations, which fell 
through, but seem to have resulted in a 
kind of gentleman’s agreement that if 
Howe would leave the town intact, Wash- 
ington would not interfere with the evac- 
uation. Washington was watchful for 
some last enemy attack, while the Brit- 
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ish ships were held up by bad weather, 
but no attempt was made. 

Washington expected the British move 
to be toward New York and immedi- 
ately began dispatching forces thither. 
To the surprise of all, however, by a 
decision, the reasons for which are not 
even now clear, Howe sailed for Halifax. 

The fortification of Dorchester and 
the consequent forced evacuation of 
Boston by the British constitute the first 
signal victory of American forces in the 
Revolution. It was long ere there was 
another. So far as Washington’s per- 
sonal command was concerned, the only 
one that could be compared with it was 
the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town at the end of the war. 

For Massachusetts this was the end 
of an era. When the fleet sailed away 
Boston at last stood free from its long 
struggle with Britain, and was not again 
the focus of action. For the Colonies 
as a whole, new hope existed. What 
seemed the long stalemate in New Eng- 
land was over, but had ended with an 
American triumph. There was new 
spirit in the Colonies now, which did 
much to sustain them in the hard years 
which were to follow. For Washington 
himself, his influence was consolidated, 
his skill acknowledged, and his own tal- 
ents developed. Says the historian 
French: 

At Boston were shown Washington’s great 
characteristics: His power to wait, to con- 
front a stronger enemy without yielding, to 
bear without disheartenment weakness and 
disaffection in his own army, to build up 
strength by whatever means he could, and 


at the right moment to strike suddenly and 
effectually. 


Sources: Allen French, the First Year 
of the American Revolution, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1934; William Dana Orcutt, 
Good Old Dorchester, Cambridge, 1893; 
Benson J. Lossing, the Pictorial Field- 
Book of the Revolution, New York, 1850; 
Tercentenary Committee, Dorchester 
Old and New, Chapple Publishing Co., 
Dorchester, Mass., 1930; Sydnéy George 
Fisher, the Struggle for American Inde- 
pendence, 1908, volume 1. 


Federal Job Holders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much being said about nonessential ex- 
penditures in Government during these 
crucial times. We are all concerned 
about our budget, expenditures, high and 
increased taxes. 

There is much talk about economy on 
those matters not related to our national 
defense and future security. The peo- 
ple of the country are not only interested 
in talk and agitation but action. I be- 
lieve by far the majority Members of 
this Congress feel the same way. We 
are continually faced with the difficulty 
of requests for increased expenditures 
and the alarming trend of increased 
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Federal payrolls, much of which is un- 
der the guise of national defense. 

Our people are willing to make all nec- 
essary sacrifices for our own protection 
and security to prevent aggression and 
to try to bring about peace and peaceful 
relationship among nations. We do not 
believe it is necessary to accede to the 
request of huge outlays and continuous 
large increases of Federal employees for 
many of these programs that have little 
or no relationship to the national de- 
fense. 

An editorial on this important subject 
in the Washington Post today points to 
this problem in a most effective manner, 
The Appropriations Committees are 
meeting now, holding hearings for the 
next fiscal year. I desire to call to the 
attention of not only the members of 
that committee but every Member of 
Congress this appropriate discussion in 
the editorial and therefore under unani- 
mous consent, I include it in this exten- 
sion of remarks: 

FEDERAL JoB HOLDERS 

The congressional Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Expenditures headed by 
Senator Byrrp reports that since the out- 
break of the Korean War, new civilian work- 
ers have been added to the Federal payroll at 
an average rate of about a thousand per 
day. By June payrolls will be above the 
World War II peak figure and will still be 
rising. California leads the District in the 
number of civilian Federal employees, with 
New York and Pennsylvania not far behind 
in second and third place, respectively. New 
York City alone harbors 114,000 civilians 
working for Uncle Sam; Chicago has 52,000; 
Philadelphia, 47,000, and St. Louis, 23,000. 

To arrest this alarming trend, which not 
only increases the cost of running the Gov- 
ernment, but aggravates industrial labor 
shortages, the Byrd committee has recom- 
mended that the National Security Resources 
Board be authorized to control proposed in- 
creases in civilian employment by Govern- 
ment agencies, and that the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and the Senate 
require an NSRB survey of personnel require- 
ments to be made before approving appro- 
priations for increased employment in any 
Federal agency. 

The defense program has added to the 
work burdens of some Government agen- 
cies, and, of course, the new defense agen- 
cies are compelled to build up their staffs. 
However, many old-line departments and 
agencies are undoubtedly overstaffed. It is 
the will to save money through more eco- 
nomical use of manpower that is conspicu- 
ously lacking in such cases. 'Jnder pressure 
from an outside agency, such as the NSRB, 
they could make substantial cuts in expendi- 
tures, reduce the drain on our manpower 
reserves and lighten the burdens borne by 
taxpayers. 





The Debate Goes On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 


under permission granted me by the 
House, I am placing in the Recorp a 





very timely statement by the distin- 
guished columnist, Walter Lippmann. 

I believe the Members of the House and 
readers of the Recorp will be interested 
in Mr. Lippmann’s analysis, It follows: 

Tue Desate Gors On 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

It costs much sweat, and even a few tears, 
to work out who agrees and who differs with 
whom in the great debate. Subject to cor- 
rection later when the hearings, which are 
to start this week, have produced their re- 
sults, it is fair to say, I think, that there are 
no irreconcilable differences in the views of 
Taft, Dulles, and Eisenhower. The more one 
studies their remarks, the more it appears 
that their differences are matters of em- 
phasis rather than of substance. 

In the meantime I have found it helpful 
to realize that the whole business is difficult 
to follow because there are two debates going 
on simultaneously, each dealing with a great 
subject. The first has to do with the rights 
and powers of the President. The second 
has to do with the strategical question of 
how—not whether—Western Europe is to be 
made secure against invasion. 

The extraordinary thing about this debate 
is that, thus far, the two men who ought to 
be leading it—the President and his Secre- 
tary of State—have refrained from giving the 
country an informative and reasoned de- 
scription and explanation of the project. No 
one contradicted Senator Tarr last Thurs- 
day when he said in the Senate that Con- 
gress had been unable to obtain definite 
knowledge about whethe> or not we had made 
a commitment at Brussels, or about the size 
of the American Army that the administra- 
tion was proposing to send to Europe, or 
about the status of General Eisenhower 
himself in relation to the other Atlantic 
governments. 

But if all that is unclear and indefinite, 
Congress does have before it a clear and 
definite proposal to conscript 18-year-old men 
for 27 months. The contrast between the 
heavy concrete sacrifices which Congress 
has to vote and the generalities and abstrac- 
tions in which the President and his Secre- 
tary of State communicate their purposes is 
striking. The issue of the President's powers 
has arisen, and will surely not easily be 
brushed aside in this Congress, because the 
administration has in effect taken the posi- 
tion that Congress must provide the men and 
the treasure, but that the President then 
has full power to decide where to deploy 
them. 

This is not a tenable position. If the 
President were a wiser man than he is, he 
never would have dreamed of questioning 
the right of the Congress to participate in 
the unprecedented project of placing an 
American standing army in Europe and cf 
merging it in an international army. He 
would not only have sought the advice of 

but he would have insisted from 
he outset that Congress share his responsi- 
lity. 

Because the President failed to do that, he 
laid himself open to and invited the kind of 
attack which Senator Tarr delivered at the 
Lincoln Day dinner in Chicago. It is that 
Harry S. Truman is too impulsive and not 
careful enough in his judgments to bear 
alone the responsibilities cf life and death. 

On Sunday, Governor Dewey came out 
strongly for the President’s position. “I do 
not believe,” he said, “that the deployment 
of our troops is a matter for congressional 
action. I believe the deployment is a matter 
for the experts and on that I will trust Gen- 
eral Marshall, General Eisenhower, and the 
Chiefs of Staff rather than anyone else.” I 
wonder whether this is Governor Dewey’s 
considered view. 

Can Governor Dewey argue seriously that 
the project of an American standing Army in 
Europe, involving perhaps three-quarters of 


@ rnillion men, can be called a mere deploy- 
ment like sending troops to Hawaii, Alaska, 
or even by putting ground crews at some air 
strips in Great Lritain. Does not the pro- 
posal to place a permanent American garri- 
son on the European Continent call for a 
political decision of the greatest magnitude? 
Is this not in the rubstance, even if it is 
not in the form, a treaty? One need not con- 
tend that the decision should be presented as 
a treaty in order to believe that the admin- 
istration ought to handle it with the same 
kind of respect and deference for Congress 
which it would show if it needed to obtain 
ratification of a treaty. 

Governor Dewey, moreover, seems to feel 
that these decisions will not be made by Mr. 
Truman but that they will be made by the 
“experts” and “on that I will trust General 
Marshall, General Eisenhower, and the Chiefs 
of Staiz, rather than anyone else.” I myself 
do not think it is fair to the generals to 
expect them to take over the very highest 
responsibility of the Government. And we 
would certainly have fallen into an ignoble 
state of affairs if the elected Government 
were in these great matters to evade its 
responsibilities and to seek refuge and pro- 
tection behind the general. 

As a matter of fact, if Governor Dewey will 
recall the events of the past year, he will 
find little in the record to warrant his con- 
fidence that the military “experts” will de- 
cide military questions and that the civilian 
“experts” will decide. political questions. 
One of the striking characteristics of the 
Truman administration has been the confu- 
sion which weakness.and haphazardness have 
brought into the relations between the civil- 
jan and the military authorities. Many 
things that we now regret, many things we 
may perhaps live to regret, arise from that 
confusion. 





Address of Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 28, 1951, Northwestern University, 
which is located in Evanston, IIL, cele- 
brated its one hundredth anniversary. 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, the distin- 
guished Governor of the State of Illi- 
nois, delivered the principal address at 
the convocation ceremonies, an address 
which is truly thought-provoking at this 
time when the great debate is going on. 

Not only has Governor Stevenson 
made an enviable reputation and record 
in his high post in the State of Illinois 
as one of the Nation’s most capable State 
executives, but his background and ex- 
perience qualify him extraordinarily to 
speak on foreign affairs. In 1943 he was 
appointed by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to head the mission in Italy 
which was established as a part of the 
newly created Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. His report on his mission 
contained recommendations for a plan 
of economic aid for the European na- 
tions which may very well have been the 
foundation for the Marshall plan. 

In 1945 Governor Stevenson became a 
special assistant to Secretary of State 
James Byrnes. His ability in this posi- 
tion won him much acclaim, including 
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editorial approval of the New York 


es. 

 ynen the United Nations Conference 
was organized in San Francisco, Gover- 
nor Stevenson was press spokesman for 
the United States delegation. Succes- 
sive appointments as minister and rep- 
resentative to the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for the United Nations qualified him 
for his later role as senior adviser to the 
American delegation. Throughout 1946 
and 1947, as an alternate delegate, he 
was appointed to various important 
committees of the United Nations. 

Governor Stevenson’s address follows: 


Some 5 years ago this university, for rea- 
sons best known to its trustees, conferred 
an honorary degree on me. Having thus 
honored me I suppose the least the Governor 
of Illinois could do in appreciation was to 
decline President Miller’s and Mr. Burgess’ 
invitation to speak at this hundredth anni- 
versary convocation. Instead, I accepted, 
after the manner of insensitive and egotisti- 
cal politicians. I apologize. 

Because there are others who can speak 
with authority about the founding of North- 
western University, I am, with, I am sure, 
your enthusiastic approval, going to resist 
the temptation to tell you of the faith and 
convictions of the founders who stood here 
100 years ago and dreamed of a university of 
the highest order of excellence. All that we 
see about us testifies that they founded 
well and that their succéssors have wrought 
well upon those foundations. In the 100 
years the dream by the lake here in Dr. Evans’ 
town has become one of the world’s large and 
honored communities of scholars. 

Early Illinois was notoriously inhospitable 
to higher education and I recall the remark 
of a lusty legislator who said in opposition to 
a bill to charter the first three Illinois schools 
that he was “born in a briar thicket, rocked 
in a hog trough, and never had his genius 
cramped by the pestilential air of a col- 
lege.” 

Northwestern, too, was born upon a scene 
on which the light of higher education shone 
but fitfully. But in our time one never sees 
a considered catalog of the assets of Illi- 
nois that does not always proudly list its 
universities at the top. 

I once heard it said that Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology “humanized the 
scientist” while Harvard “simonized the hu- 
manist.” Just what Northwestern does I 
don’t know; perhaps both. But at all events 
its contributions to the sciences and the 
humanities and also to the wholesome good- 
ness and gaiety we associate with American 
student life have brought to this campus im- 
perishable distinction and affection. 

Thanks to Northwestern, its neighbor, the 
University of Chicago, the great State uni- 
versity, and many distinguished lesser insti- 
tutions, Illinois, and particularly this sec- 
tion of the State, is now one of the treasure 
houses, one of the major repositories, of the 
Western World's culture. 

It is proper, therefore, that we pause to 
note the one hundredth birthday of this 
proud university; that we pause a moment 
in our feverish defense preparations to re- 
call what we are defending. Certainly one 
of the things we are defending is the future 
security and health of privately supported 
universities such as Northwestern. In turn 
we confidently expect them to defend for 
generations to come the spirit of free in- 
quiry and fearless scholarship which is a 
basic condition of free men. For that pro- 
tection and for the contribution of the uni- 
versities to “a large resolute breed of men” 
which Walt Whitman called the only bar 
against tyranny, we will have to trust to the 
future; we will have to trust that the guar- 
dians here and elsewhere of the riches of our 
learning will never forget what the treasure 


they guard is, what it is composed of. We 
will have to trust that the guardians of 
western thought will never permit its vi- 
tality and beauty to be smothered by strong, 
arrogant men who burn books and bend 
thought to their liking, nor obscured by 
timid men trembling in the darkness of 
anxiety. 

The continuity of our heritage of scholar- 
ship, both bold and free, which is the pe- 
culiar and priceless possession of the uni- 
versity, must, then, be entrusted to the fu- 
ture. But what of the present which has 
such a bearing on the health and strength 
and continuity of the custodians of our cul- 
ture? 

Are the universities to be stripped of stu- 
dents in order to defend our cultural her- 
itage? The young of college age are the seed 
corn of a society and a nation. To survive 
must we eat our seed corn? And if we do, 
can we survive? We must and we will, I 
think, find at least a partial answer to that 
disturbing question. And we will find it in 
calm deliberation, not in frantic fright. 

Then, like you, after some experience, I 
have made the disturbing observation that 
absence of thought in war seems to be man- 
datory. And, of course, total abstinence 
from thought is very agreeable for most of 
us, and a uniformly popular condition among 
adolescents. But is it necessary in mobiliza- 
tion, in half war, if you please? Perhaps 
we have something to think about here as 
we enter the new and unexplored era of the 
garrison state. 

Again, I must ask with a shudder if it 
will be largely women who enjoy the bene- 
fits of more advanced education in the new 
era? Is the ancient tradition of masculine 
primacy in jeopardy? Heaven forbid. And 
I should think a little reflection on this ap- 
palling possibility by the male leaders in all 
countries could do more to insure peace than 
a balance of power in the world. It is high 
time, it seems to me, that we males begin 
to think of survival in terms of gender as 
well as nationality and ideology. 

There is another problem of which you 
are all soberly mindful. How are the pri- 
vately endowed universities to survive finan- 
cially; how can inflexible income meet fiex- 
ible costs—costs that flex in only one direc- 
tion? What will be the further ravages of 
inflation, of ever higher income taxes and 
sharply diminished student population and 
student fees? How will President Miller bal- 
ance his budget? Actually I really don’t 
feel very sorry for him because he can always 
tell the trustees to raise more money. But 
if I can’t balance the budget of Illinois you'll 
tell me to find another job. 

But there must be survival for the pri- 
vately endiowed institutions. By virtue of 
their very independence, the7 are indispen- 
sable to the kind of survival we are all talking 
about. We have long since accepted as right 
and just publicly supported primary and 
secondary education for all. But is that the 
destiny of higher education too? I hope 
not. It will be an ominous day indeed when 
all higher education is government subsi- 
dized. Yet simple economics point that way 
and already most of the great private uni- 
versities must rely more and more on Gov- 
ernment subventions, whether it be GI tui- 
tion or scentific research projects. 

And in this connection we could well afford 
to examine critically the relative growth of 
the tax dollar and the private dollar con- 
tributed to higher education. 

There are masses of statistics, but let me 
just refer to the immediate situation in our 
Illinois. As taxpayers you support six State 
universities and colleges. For this 2-year 
period the legislature appropriated $128,- 
000,000 for them. In all of them tuition is 
but a fraction of the fees charged by private 
institutions. Three separate boards of trus- 
tees, elected or appointed, now divide con- 
trol over these institutions. There is little 
coordination. Confusion and rivalry compli- 


cate just and wise decisions on appropria- 
tions and other legislation. 

With the hope of improving this situation, 
I asked the United States Office of Education 
to survey the situation in Illinois. This 
week I published its interesting and in- 
formative study which does not attempt to 
say what plan of coordination Illinois should 
adopt, but offers several alternative plans 
to improve the present disorderly system. 

With what emphasis I can command, I say 
that a public service so expensive and com- 
peting with privately supported colleges 
should be considered as a single progiam 
and coordinated on a State-wide basis. The 
budget requests of the several institutions 
should be equitably appraised on the basis 
of relative needs. There should be some 
competent over-all determination of the 
curriculum, the degrees offered, and the re- 
search programs at each institution. There 
should be a continuing evaluation of the op- 
erations at each, and a continuing study of 
the State’s needs for tax-supported higher 
education. 

If these controls are not exercised how can 
we assure the taxpayer his money's worth 
out of this costly service? And how can the 
legislature or the executive deal fairly, pru- 
dently and intelligently with such intricate 
problems at the six institutions. 

I believe the time has come and gone 
when Illinois should attack disorder and 
disintegration in a major and expensive 
State service boldly and decisively, and with 
a considerate view to the plight of those 
private institutions of which the State is so 
proud. 

Northwestern was born here in a quiet vil- 
lage on Lake Michigan by a burgeoning city 
a hundred years ago. That, too, was a time 
of revolution abroad and of transition here. 
In 1851 Illinois was filling up with im- 
migrants from the South and East. A steel 
plow to cut the tough prairie sod had been 
invented. The reaper had come to our 
prairies. On plank roads, Illinois was rising 
out of the mud. A railroad was pushing 
westward. Europe was in political and eco- 
nomic ferment. The Irish and the Germans 
were coming in search of something better 
and more hopeful for the average man. 
With not 30,000 souls, Chicago was strug- 
gling out of the swamps. Illinois was pass- 
ing from the log-cabin-frontier era and 
shouldering its way into the new industrial 
day that was breaking upon the Union. 

A hundred years have passed, a hundred 
years which have seen the culmination of a 
great historic expansive movement of peo- 
ples from Europe to the west, and the con- 
quest, development, and integration into the 
world community of the two great Ameri- 
can continents, severed by revolutions but 
tied by cultural inheritance to their Western 
European roots. 

At the same time, there came another 
great expansion—from west to east. The 
Slavic peoples and culture pushed through 
the Ural Mountains, across the vastness of 
Siberia to the Pacific, and on across the 
Bering Sea to Alaska and our own west 
coast. The Russian tide collided with the 
Japanese, just emerging from the hermits’ 
hut, with vaulting ambitions, too. There it 
stopped—for a time—but the land mass over 
which the Russian expansion surged has for 
the most part remained firmly in Russian 
hands, while the European overseas expan- 
sion created a new and independent center 
of power here on our continent. 

Twice in 25 years our new center of power, 
stretching from the tropics to the Arctic and 
facing both the Pacific and the Atlantic, has 
been compelled to intervene to redress the 
balance of power in the world. And now 
with Britain and France enfeebled by these 
wars, with the German and Japanese power 
crushed, the United States and Russia, which 
have risen from the mists of these short hun- 
dred years, even as this university, stand 
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face to face, with the other nations polar- 
ized around them, drawn by the gravita- 
tional pulls of proximity, coercion, self- 
interest, and kinship. 

Believing as we do in a community of free 
nations and free peoples acting peacefully 
and responsibly through governments freely 
chosen, we conclude at last that we cannot 
live in comfortable security with a great im- 
perial power which has seen the barriers to 
its expansion collapse and is on the move 
again, taking here, probing there, and press- 
ing relentlessly against the uncommitted, 
discontented millions. Capitalizing the 
ancient racial zenophobia and the messianic 
zeal to missionize the world of the Russian 
people, the leaders of the new Russia, armed 
with force and the old weapon of fomented 
revolution, use the seductive new weapon of 
communism to soften their victims. But 
whatever the trappings, the methods, the 
weapons, the objective is domination—im- 
perialism. I often think it would be both 
more accurate and more effective if we talked 
less of communism with all its appeal for 
ignorant, miserable peoples and more of im- 
perialism which threatens the freedom and 
independence of everyone and has no ap- 
peal. Communism can be a fighting faith, 
but imperialism is subtle slavery. 

So, as Northwestern University enters its 
second century, America, rich, peaceful, and 
undisciplined, finds itself face to face across 
both the seas with an inscrutable, ruthless 
conqueror, strong, cunning, and armed with 
an egalitarian idea that has great appeal for 
the miserable masses of humanity. No 
longer is there anyone to protect us. No 
longer can we sow when and where we are 
certain to reap. There is no safe invest- 
ment, no certain harvest any longer. We 
cannot even measure the price of saving our- 
selves. Indeed, we seem to be in some doubt 
as to whether we should save ourselves at 
all; whether we are worth the cost. 

The quiet past in which this great uni- 
versity grew to manhood is no more. Our 
bright land is troubled and sorely tried. 
Things are badly out of balance when we 
spend €280,000,000 for one aircraft carrier, 
four times the endowment of this university. 
Its future is in doubt. Our future is in 
doubt. Some say fight now. Some say 
despotism is the wave of the future. Some 
say abandon Asia. Some say abandon 

. And worst of all, everybody says 
something—including me. 

In our time peace has become as abnormal 
as war used to be because this is the revolu- 
tion. And revolution is extremely irritating, 
vexatious, and bewildering to a prosperous, 
peaceful, contented people that wants noth- 
ing except to be left alone. 

How have we reacted to this conditicn of 
perpetual danger? It seems to me that for 
5 years we have suffered from the confusion 
and distraction of alternate moments of il- 
lusion and despair. Hoping always for a 
cheap and painless escape from the realities 
of a distasteful destiny, aided and abetted 
by politicians who will say anything to be 
popular and by editors either myopic or 
worse, public opinion has moved in violent 
pendular swings between optimism and pes- 
simism, between the mountains of com- 
placency and the marshes of despair. 

In fatuous haste to be shut of war, worry, 
and expense, we obliterate our power and 
leave it to the United Nations to keep a peace 
that never existed. When things go right we 
gush paeans of praise for the United Na- 
tions; when they go wrong we damn it and 
even propose to forsake the good because it 
is not the perfect. In fear we overestimate 
the danger; imperil our liberties, exaggerate 
the foe’s cunning and strength; even demand 
a show-down as though the certainty of 
doom were preferable to the uncertainty. 
Again, perpetual danger invites the com- 
placency of status and we underestimate the 
peril by overconfidence in our virtue and 


power, as though that were enough in a 
moral contest. But the self hypnosis of loud 
and repeated talk about our righteousness 
and freedom will rally no allies nor blow the 
Kremlin walls down. 

And now as things get tough and we find 
we can’t buy, threaten, or preach our way to 
peace, we are menaced by amateur strate- 
gists. Even the isolationists have reap- 
peared, flexing their muscles, or rather their 
tongues, and proclaiming “Let the whole 
world go. We should worry. We can defend 
ourselves with a strong Navy and Air Force.” 
Haven't they heard about Pearl Harbor or 
the atom bomb? Was the last war all in 
vain? Haven't they heard that we are not 
self-sufficient? Won't a state be- 
come a police state? And do they forget 
that nothing succeeds like success? If they 
do, conquerors don’t. I suppose any mo- 
ment even America First may emerge full 
blown again, except that I hope this time it 
is more properly entitled “America Last”— 
last on the Kremlin’s list. 

The reemergence of the straight isolation- 
ist doctrine—the same people saying the 
same things we heard before the whirlwind 
a decade ago—is to me the great regurgita- 
tion. They remind me of Charles Lamb’s 
remark, “I cannot make present things pres- 
ent to me.” 

But fortunately the great debate about 
foreign policy, which was mostly a debate 
about military strategy and not foreign pol- 
icy, appears to be about over. And, none too 
soon, it appears that we have about made up 
our mind to stop fighting each other, gather 
all the like-minded allies we can find, and 
settle down seriously to the very serious busi- 
ness of getting stronger than the brigands 
that are preying on the world. 

Perhaps an occasional national debate like 
this one is a healthy thing. It clears the air, 
releases tensions, focuses torpid attention on 
great issues, and melts divisionist contro- 
versy into a mold of common conviction. 

Maybe we have about reached a common 
conviction that peace through power is our 
salvation. Maybe we have decided that only 
by once again redressing the balance of 
power in the world and confronting Russia 
with a preponderance of force can we thwart 
an imperialism more sinister than the world 
has ever seen. 

But we should profit from an experience 
like this, because it won't be the last time 
we get rattled; it won't be the last time we 
doubt our beliefs and believe our doubts. 

I suppose, for example, we will have to as- 
sume that the isolationist argument will 
have at least nine lives, for the very human 
reason that it pleases the average man be- 
cause it spares him any immediate incon- 
venience or sacrifice, and it flatters his sense 
of power to feel that America can live alone 
and like it. 

And have we learned that while the whole 
Nation may debate the broad policy of 
whether to defend or not to defend, whether 
to defend alone or with allies, the details of 
the where, when, and how we will defend are 
sometimes questions of military, political, 
and diplomatic strategy which cannot be set- 
tled safely or wisely by public debate? Nor 
can they be wisely settled by men who be- 
have, to borrow a line from King Lear, “as if 
they were God's spies,” but who are neither 
military strategists nor geopoliticians. 

Have we learned that what 160,000,000 
Americans know about our plans the enemy 
knows too? Have we learned that hunting 
scapegoats is not a foreign policy? 

Have we learned that our mission is the 
prevention, not just the survival of a major 
war? Have we discovered that there are no 
Gibraltars, no fortresses, impregnable to 
death or ideas anymore? 

While the debate talks incessantly in terms 
of our national crisis and our national sur- 
vival, it is not just our crisis, it is the crisis 
of the whole free world. Have we learned 


that making domestic political capital out of 
world crisis is not the way to win friends and 
influence people? Do we realize that the 
Russians have already gained a portion of 
their objectives by using our indecision and 
moral confusion to weaken our leadership in 
the free world? The Russians know the 
value of even reluctant allies in this fina! 
struggle for power. Do we? Or are we going 
to risk the slow strangulation that comes 
from whittling away the friendly world? 

If we have not learned that having the 
most to lose we have the most to save, then 
I say, let us pray. 

But if we have, if the immensity of the 
responsibility and the stakes has dawned 
upon us, then the great debate has been a 
great blessing and we are on the way to 
thwart this latest greatest threat to ®"1 this 
university symbolizes. 

Why .hould we be poor in spirit? The 
task is great, the price is high, but the prize 
is better than life. With Europe and its great 
industrial concentration and forward bases 
shored up and steadfast, with access to the 
tin and rubber of south Asia, middle eastern 
oil, African manganese and uranium, the 
scales are still weighted to the west, and the 
waves of the future are still free. Aggres- 
sion must be called aggression in the United 
Nations. But in insisting on no equivocation 
about the legal and moral position, we dare 
not forget that the allegiance of India, un- 
committed to east or west, is the ultimate 
objective of both east and west in the Orient. 
And we dare not fall into the trap, the 
oubliette, Russia has prepared us in China. 
War there will drain our resources and at 
the same time make ‘China completely de- 
pendent militarily on Russia. With every 
Russian jet at least six Russians go along. 
A weakened China means a stronger Russia 
pressing from behind against Hong Kong, 
Indochina, south Asia, and finally India. 
Hounded by people of small vision and great 
emotion it will not be easy to stand the 
pressure to help solve Russia's problems with 
Cina. And with us mired in the morass of 
the China mainiand the Soviet could turn 
next summer to some unfinished business 
with Tito in Jugosilavia. 

Pray heaven we can remember amid the 
discord and chagrin of defeat that military 
force alone cannot win the day for us in Asia. 
Our moral authority there is low because we 
are white and Asia is colored. Desperately 
poor, struggling to shake off the shackles of 
white colonialism, Asia is just now passing 
through the era of revolution, independence, 
and self-determination that swept the west- 
ern world long ago. It will take great pa- 
tience, great insight, great restraint for us 
who see the whole world in our own image 
and likeness to win confidence and faith in 
the great uncommitted areas of Asia. It can’t 
be done with the white man's sword. But 
it can be done; they can be convinced that 
Communist imperialism is not liberation but 
a@ more deadly enemy of normal aspirations 
= freedom and social justice than colonial- 

Are we, I wonder, moving as a nation from 
our Greek period to our Roman period; from 
@ period in which the validity of our ideas 
was the important consideration to one in 
which their effectiveness is crucial? Good 
intentions and reliance on the rightness of 
our cause will avail us little against an 
enemy that cares nothing about validity and 
is concerned only with effectiveness. The 
Greeks were right, but they died. 

A danger greater, it seems to me, than Ger- 
many or Japan in the last war, or Commu- 
nist imperialism now is moral fatigue, disin- 
tegration, half loyalty, timid faith—the 
“weakening of the central convictions to 
which Western man hitherto has pledged 
allegiance.” 

When freedom didn't exist it too was a 
fighting faith that men would die for. But 
now that it is old, it looks a little pale and 
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gentle and lacks the appeal to the militant, 
irrational sentiments once mobilized by con- 
quering religions and now by imperial com- 
munism. 

But communism resolves no anxieties. It 
multiplies them. It organizes terror. It is 
without spiritual content or comfort. It 
provides no basic security. In the long run 
it cannot cure the disease of this anxious 
age. But its short-term methods are grimly 
effective. We can’t sit still and wait for the 
fever to run its course. Without combative 
faith in our spiritual heritage, we won't long 
hold out against the subtleties of selfishness 
and fear. If western civilization is to save 
its body, it must save its soul too. It must 
awake again the emotionalism, the confi- 
dence, the defiant faith of a resolute breed 
of men to whom liberty and justice mean 
something positive every day—not just 
when war has reduced us to the stark issue 
of self-preservation. 

It’s easy to care mightily then; it’s hard 
now. It’s easier to fight for principles than 
to live up to them. But now is the time 
that a passionate belief counts if we are to 
avoid another war, and if we are to avoid 
the greater menace of cowardly surrender to 
our own doubts and fears. 

Don't the universities have a large, indeed 
the leading, role to play in articulating the 
purpose and the combative faith of a great 
people in this era of convulsive transition 
and this hour of discord and doubt? Don’t 
they know best what we stand to lose? 

We have proclaimed our military weakness, 
our vacillation, our hesitation, our fear, 
Encugh of that. The test of a nation is de- 
feat. The time has come to proclaim our 
faith in all its might and majesty. History 
will go on and “The Forfeiture of Freedom” 
would be a sorry title to this chapter; rather 
the historian must write that in arousing 
America to redefine and defend its ideals the 
ugliest despotism dug its grave in the 
twentieth century. 

It was in 1776 that Tom Paine wrote: “The 
heart that feels not now is dead; the blood of 
his children will curse his cowardice, who 
shrinks back at e time when little might 
have saved the whole.” 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the United Nations took the his- 
toric action of declaring Communist 
China an aggressor. Many years from 
today historians will be writing about it 
and the debate that preceded the decision 
will be studied and analyzed. One of the 
most significant phases of that debate 
was the detailed analysis of the negotia- 
tions with the Peiping regime as made 
by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Foreign 
Secretary of Philippines (who served 
with distinction in this body), in which 
it is clearly shown that the Chinese Com- 
munists spurned all the peace-making 
attempts of the United Nations. 

In his analysis, General Romulo makes 
& measured reply to India, Egypt, and the 
other members of the Asian Arab bloc, 
all of which took a stand against that of 
the United States on the question. Be- 
cause it will help enlighten the American 


people on a matter that is vital to our 
freedom and national security, I include 
in the Recorp General Romulo’s state- 
ment, as follows: 


VERBATIM REcORD OF IMPROMPTU INTERVENTION 
Or PHILIPPINE FOREIGN SECRETARY CARLOs P. 
ROMULO DurRING DEBATE ON CEASE-FIRE IN 
Korea BerorE THE UNITED NATIONS POLITI- 
CAL AND SECURITY COMMITTEE JANUARY 22, 
1951 


General Romvuto. Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of order. 

The adjournment of the debate has been 
moved by the delegate of Egypt to give our 
Governments time to consider the new com- 
munication from Peiping which has been 
read by Sir Benegal Rau. There is, however, 
a@ question of procedure that must first be 
settled. 

The message read by Sir Benegal was re- 
ceived by the Ambassador of India in Peiping, 
ostensibly in answer to a request for eluci- 
dation by the Government of India. 

I believe that it would be an essential first 
requirement for a proper consideration of the 
message from Peiping to have the text of the 
note sent by the Ambassador of India re- 
questing clarification of certain points in 
Peiping’s message of January 17. 

It would then be necessary to make sure 
that the subsequent clarification from Pei- 
ping is clearly intended for the use and in- 
formation of the first committee, and that 
therefore the Indian delegation be requested 
to convey the desire of the committee that 
this clarification be addressed directly to 
this body. 

(After the interventions of Turkey, Greece, 
Ecuador, Honduras, and Chile, General Rom- 
ulo again asked for the floor.) 

General Romuto. Mr. Chairman, I asked a 
few minutes ago for certain clarifications of 
procedure in order that the adjournment of 
debate suggested by the delegation of India 
and moved by the delegate of Egypt may be 
put to useful purpose. Let me restate the 
two ;uggestions I made: First, I requested 
that the full text of the notes exchanged by 
the governments of India and the Peoples 
Republic of China be given to the committee 
in order that we can understand the full 
scope and meaning of the new message from 
Peiping. Specifically, what questions about 
the cease-fire, its timing, and its relationship 
to the negotiations on other issues, did the 
Government of India ask? 

Secondly, some means must be found of 
conveying to the Peiping government the 
need of communicating any new proposals 
directly and formally to the United Nations, 
in order that our governments may deal with 
them in an appropriate manner. 

The third point, which I now wish to add 
to my previous observations, is this: If this 
latest message to the Government of India 
is merely a clarification or elucidation, then 
we must assume that the original message 
from Peiping of January 17 remains un- 
changed, and that this subsequent explana- 
tion does not alter the previous position 
adopted by Peiping. If this is so, then the 
statement that “a cease-fire for a limited 
time-period can be agreed upon in the first 
meeting of the seven-nation conference and 
put into effect so that the negotiations may 
proceed further. This apparently hopeful 
statement must be interpreted in the light 
of the Peiping message of January 17 which 
stated: “It must be pointed out, however, 
that the principle of a cease fire first and 
negotiations afterward * * * could 
never lead to genuine peace. Therefore, the 
Central Peoples Government of the Peoples 
Republic of China cannot agree to this prin- 
ciple.” In other words, Mr. Chairman, this 
last message cannot alter the earlier point 
of the Peiping regime. 

Is it possible to interpret this latest mes- 
sage not as elucidation but, in a sense, as a 
substitute proposal? 
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Mr. Chairman, we want to be enlightened. 
I therefore yield the floor to the delegate of 
India. 

(The delegate of India intervened.) 

General Romvuto. Mr. Chairman, with 
much regret I must say that the answer of 
the delegate of India was neither an answer 
nor was it enlightening. 

In my previous statement on January 18, 
I made an analysis of the reply of the Peiping 
government to find out if there was any basis 
for believing that it embodies any “counter- 
proposals” worthy of the name. I pointed 
out that the proposals contained in Peiping’s 
cablegram of January 17 indicated no willing- 
ness whatsoever to make a new approach to 
the problem or to consider new terms for a 
peaceful settlement thereof. 

An effort has since been made to present 
the reply of Peiping as embodying a set of 
so-called “counterproposals.” This is an 
opinion that must be examined with the 
greatest care. One feels that it arises from 
the attempt to consider the first commit- 
tee’s five principles which were communi- 
cated to Peiping on January 13 and Peiping’s 
reply thereto of January 17, in isolation from 
all that has gone before, as if this exchange 
of messages was the beginning rather than 
the culmination of the prolonged negotia- 
tions to bring about cessation of hostilities 
in Korea. 

But Peiping’s reply is the third communi- 
cation we have received in answer to the 
third approach we have made to that gov- 
ernment. On December 16 the Committee of 
Three sent a message to Peiping stating, 
among other things, that “the purpose of the 
cease-fire in Korea will be to prevent the 
conflict from spreading to other areas, to put 
an end to the fighting in Korea, and to pro- 
vide an opportunity for considering what 
further steps should be taken for a peaceful 
settlement of existing issues, in accordance 
with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations.” The message then ex- 
pressed the desire of the Committee of Three 
to meet with representatives of the Peiping 
regime with the least possible delay. 

Five days later, on December 21, the Pei- 
ping government replied to the effect that 
it could not instruct its representatives to 
remain in Lake Success for negotiations with 
the “illegal three-man committee” which 
had been set up by what it described as an 
“illegal and null and void” resolution of 
the General Assembly. 

On December 19, the group of three sent 
e« further message to Peiping spelling out 
in some detafl the plans of the cease-fire 
group in relation to the proposal of the 
12 Asian Governments to appoint a com- 
mittee which would meet as soon as pos- 
sible to make recommendations for the 
peaceful settlement of existing issues in the 
Far East. It was intended by this mes- 
sage to reassure Peiping that once a cease- 
fire arrangement had been achieved, the ne- 
gotiations visualized in the second resolution 
should be proceeded with at once, and that 
the Government of the People’s Republic of 
China would be included in the negotiating 
committee referred to in the latter resolu- 
tion. 

It should be noted that in this second 
message, the group of three already made 
a considerable advance from the vague gen- 
eralizations about a cease-fire which were 
contained in its message of December 16. 
Indeed, the cease-fire group, even without 
an explicit authorization by the first com- 
mittee, went so far as to give the assurance 
that negotiations for the peaceful settle- 
ment of existing issues in the Far East would 
immediately follow the cease-fire and that 
the Peiping regime would be included in 
the negotiating committee. No one can 
deny that the group of three, by its second 
message of December 19, leaned over back- 
wards to make a gesture of conciliation to 
the Peiping government. 
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Four days later, om December 23, the 
Peiping Government expressed Goubt that 
the negotiating body to discuss existing is- 
sues in the Far East would ever be set up, 
and set forth its position as follows: 

First, that the idea of cease fire first and 
negotiations afterward was totally unac- 
ceptable; 

Second, that the only basis for negotiating 
a peaceful settlement of the Korean problem 
is the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Korea and the settlement of Korea’s do- 
mestic affairs by the Korean people them- 
selves; 

Third, that the United States forces must 
be withdrawn from China; and 

Fourth, that the People’s Republic of 
China must be seated in the United Nations. 

On January 13, the first committee ap- 
proved the five principles and transmitted 
them to Peiping. Again, it must be noted 
that the first committee wert out of its 
way to meet the objections and to resolve 
the doubts of the Peiping government. In 
establishing the sequence of cease fire be- 
fore negotiations, the first committee made 
two notable advances toward conciliation; 
first, by declaring that the cease-fire arrange- 
ment would contain adequate safeguards for 
ensuring that it will not be used as a screen 
for mounting a new offensive, and secondly, 
by explicitly stating that the negotiating 
body would attempt to settle peacefully all 
existing issues in the Far East, including 
those of Formosa and the representation of 
China in the United Nations. 

In contrast to the eager desire shown by 
the first committee to approximate the posi- 
tion of the Peiping government, to set its 
doubts and misgivings at rest, and to give 
a formal pledge that the two questions in 
which it is most deeply interested would be 
considered by the negotiating body as soon 
as agreement has been reached on a cease 
fire, the Peiping government has shown no 
inclination whatever to move from its pre- 
viously established position. Its reply of 
January 17, except for the addition of two 
details, repeats almost word for word its 
demands of December 23. 

In the light of this review of the whole 
course of our negotiations with the Peiping 
regime, we are constrained to reject the 
notion which regards the last message from 
Peiping as embodying any sort of counter- 
proposals. The picture that emerges from 
this analysis is that of the United Nations 
making three separate gestures of concilia- 
tion, taking three long steps to reduce the 
distance that divides the parties, while the 
Peiping government continues to stand firm 
and unmoving on its original demands and 
its price for peace. 

The Philippine Government is not insensi- 
tive to the argument that peace is so im- 
portant that we must continue our search 
for it by exerting further efforts to reach an 
understanding with the Peiping government. 
The countries of Asia are understandably 
concerned that this quest be pursued, and 
none among them more deeply than my own. 
But the question that must now be resolved 
is whether we have a better chance of pre- 
serving peace if the United Nations con- 
tinues to bend the knee to the aggressor than 
if it undertook finally to stand firmly on the 
principles that gave it birth. We believe 
that history rather than wishful thinking 
should be our guide in this dilemma, and 
history teaches us that the surrender of prin- 
ciple and the appeasement of the aggressor 
have never led to peace but only to further 
and larger aggressions. 

But other events of recent history have 
been invoked to support the thesis of further 
appeasement. Mention has been made of 
the United Nations effort to settle the prob- 
Jem of Indonesia. It is true that the United 


Nations persevered in its effort to settle that 
dispute. But the Republic of Indonesia, 
with the support of the Government of India, 
the Philippines, and others, never at any 
time abandoned the principle that a breach 
of the peace and an act of aggression, within 
the terms of the Charter, had been com- 
mitted there. A position of moral principle 
was taken without vaciliation by the 15 
countries of Asia and Africa that attended 
the Conference on Indonesia in January 1949 
in New Delhi, which was held on the invita- 
tion of the Government of India. The con- 
ference included the following countries: 
Afghanistan, Australia, Burma, Egypt, Ethi- 
opia, India, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen. 
On January 22, exactly 2 years ago today, the 
Conference adopted a resolution, later trans- 
mitted to the Security Council, which de- 
clared, among other things, that the Confer- 
ence was “of the opinion that the Dutch 
military action launched on the 18th of De- 
cember 1948 constitutes a flagrant breach of 
the Charter of the United Nations and defi- 
ance of the efforts of the Security Council 
and its Good Offices Committee to bring 
about a peaceful settlement,” and that it 
was firmly convinced that the Security Coun- 
cil was properly seized of the Indonesian 
question “as a breach of the peace and an 
act of aggression, under article 89 of the 
United Nations Charter.” The resolution 
further recommended that if the parties to 
the dispute did not comply with the recom- 
mendations of the Security Council, the Se- 
curity Council “shall take effective action 
under the wide powers conferred upon it by 
the Charter to enforce said recommenda- 
tions.” This was an obvious reference to 
economic sanctions, which the Governments 
of India, the Philippines, and others had 
already adopted in some degree even with- 
out the authorization of the Council. 

This was 2 years ago, and the dispute 
was between two states, not between one 
state and the United Nations. If I cite this 
admirable instance of the solidarity of the 
Asian and Arab States in a matter of prin- 
ciple which was of direct concern to them, 
it is because I feel that the reference that 
has been made to the Indonesian question 
argues not in favor of vacillation and sur- 
render of principle but rather the contrary. 
It argues in favor of a stanch affirmation 
of the principles of the Charter and resolute 
opposition to aggression by whomever it may 
be committed. I daresay that it is greatly 
owing to the unshakable moral position then 
taken by Asian and Arab states that the 
Republic of Indonesia now sits with us 
around this table. 

In New Delhi we also spoke of further 
measures that might be taken, without ask- 
ing ourselves whether those measures would 
have any practical effect in halting the mili- 
tary action against the Republic of Indonesia. 
Today, on the other hand, we are being asked 
what further action we intend to take follow- 
ing the adoption of the draft resolution pre- 
sented by the United States. We are being 
detained by the argument that to brand the 
Peiping regime as an aggressor may serve no 
useful purpose. We didn’t ask ourselves 
such questions 2 years ago. I think the 
feeling among the states gathered in New 
Delhi wac that fidelity to principle and reli- 
ance upon the moral power of the United 
Nations were things of great value in them- 
selves, apart from the question of whether 
or not, in a particular case, their reaffirma- 
tion would serve a useful purpose. 

In accordance with the views I have re- 
peatedly expressed and in the light of the 
historic precedent I have just cited, my 
government gives its wholehearted support 
to the resolution submitted by the United 
States. 


You Can Change the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following book con- 
densation from the Reader’s Digest of 
April 1949: 


You Can CHANGE THE WorLD 


(A condensation from the book by James 
Keller, founder, in 1945, of the Christo- 
phers) 

“Better to light one candle than to curse 
the darkness’—so goes an old Chinese 
proverb. 

In a small California town a young Negro, 
studying to be a teacher, took a part-time 
job at a filling station to help support him- 
self and his wife until he got his degree. But 
some customers objected; they wanted to buy 
gasoline only from white men. The owner 
was about to fire the boy ‘when a woman 
neighbor asked: 

“How many customers will you lose if you 
stand by this fellow?” ; 

“About 18; maybe 20.” 

“If I get you 20 new customers, you will 
keep him on?” : 

“You bet I will.” 

Not only did this aroused woman bring 
20 new customers but 5 more for good meas- 
ure. She was a Christopher—one of a grow- 
ing band of men and women united in the 
purpose to help change the world into a 
better place. 

What is a Christopher? He is one who 
believes in individual responsibility for the 
common good of all and sets himself a spe- 
cific job to do; an average man or woman 
ready to work and make personal sacrifices. 
It is literally astounding to learn the results 
that are being achieved single-handed by 
little people of faith and zeal. 

Although under Catholic auspices, the 
movement embraces all faiths among its fol- 
lowers. The movement has no chapters, no 
committees, no meetings; there are no mem- 
bership lists and no dues. From a central 
office in New York occasional bulletins are 
mailed out to more than 100,000 interested 
persons; that is the sole unifying contact. 
Each believes that alone and unaided he has 
a post of his own in the war between good 
and evil, and he must believe in the power 
of himself, as an individual, to change the 
world, 

How single-handed efforts multiply into 
power was symbolized at a patriotic meeting 
of 100,000 citizens jammed into the Los An- 
geles Coliseum one starless night. Suddenly 
the chairman startled the throng: 

“Don't be afraid now. All the lights are 

out.” 

In complete darkness he struck a match. 

“All who can see this little light say ‘Yes.’” 

A deafening roar came from the audieuce. 

“So shines a good deed in a naughty werld. 
But suppose now every one of us here strikes 
a light.” 

Faster than it takes to tell, nearly 100,000 
pinpricks of flame flooded the arena with 
light—the result of 100,000 individuals, each 
doing his own part. That is how the Chris- 
topher movement works. 

No matter who you are, or what you are, 
or where you may be, you can do something 
to change the world for the better. ‘You, as 
an individual, are important. You count. 
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Remember the gigantic letter-writing cam- 
paign which helped to smash the radical 
forces in the italian elections recently. Lit- 
erally millions of letters went out from people 
of Italian descent in the United States en- 
couraging relatives in the old country to vote 
against totalitarianism. One of the men 
who fostered that dazzling campaign was a 
barber in Southampton, Long Isind. 

Irritated by Old World criticisms and lies 
about our American ways, he was also exas- 
perated that people who resented such at- 
tacks did nothing to countcract them. 

He decided to do something about it 
personally. 

First he wrote to relatives in St. Catherine, 
Sicily, describing his happy life here. Next 
he wrote his wife’s relatives. Then he per- 
suaded his son, a doctor, and his daughter, 
a dietitian, to write. Meanwhile he appealed 
to newspaper editors and even to President 
Truman to help enlist the Nation. All 
agreed it was a good idea but too unwieldy. 
Various organizations wished him well, but 
that was all. 

But the barber, enraptured with his cause, 
refused to quit. He kept on asking for help. 
Slowly the idea burned with its own fire. 
Businessmen, young GI brides from overseas, 
housewives, veterans’ groups, civic societies, 
and religious leaders joined in. A steady 
trickle of letters to Italy swelled to a torrent; 
the Democratic victory heartened all Europe. 

One man helped start this, because he 
lifted himself out of his own narrow, selfish 
sphere and into the larger world with all its 
breath-taking potentialities. 

Not spectacularly, but in countless ways, 
tens of thousands of Christophers are busy 
and never before in history were such efforts 
needed so desperately. For today the worid 
is ill of the disease of the soul called mate- 
rialism. If the trend toward paganism cun- 
tinues, it is only a matter of time before our 
Nation will collapse from within. That is 
what happened in Germany. 

Millions of decent Americans have long 
forgotten the basic truth that every human 
being gets his fundamental rights from 
God—not from the State. That, in fact, the 
chief purpose of the State—as the founding 
fathers repeatedly affirmed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence—is to protect those 
God-given rights. 

To believe that these rights are safe today 
is to embrace illusion. 

The stockbroker who, forsaking Wall 
Street, lowered his entire family’s living 
standards to take a Government job and 
fight for good principles is a Christopher. 
So is the Baptist lawyer down in Texas who 
spends all his leisure time making speeches 
on the brotherhood of man. And so is a girl 
epileptic, bed-bound in a smali California 
hospital, who started writing a column that 
would concentrate on the good in life around 
us, instead of just the opposite. A little 
newspaper printed her words; fan letters 
poured in—and, believe it or not, this girl is 
now almost completely recovered from epi- 
lepsy. Her doctors understand why; she got 
out of herself and out of her own narrow 
world, gave herself a purpose in life and so 
did away with mental and emotional frus- 
tration. 

It is estimated that subversives who are 
trying to undermine the United States com- 
pose less than 1 percent of the people of our 
country. Christophers believe that 1 per- 
cent of the normal, decent citizens of Amer- 
ica can be found ready and willing to work 
just as hard to restore divine truth and hu- 
man integrity to American life. 

The story of one American wife shows the 
inestimable power of a woman, working be- 
hind the scenes in her own home. Her hus- 
band told her the Reds were taking over his 
union, “Keep out of that,” she advised him, 
“It'll only mean trouble.” 

But a Christopher explained how getting 
decent people to stay away from union meet- 


ings was just what the Reds wanted. From 
then on, she urged her husband to attend 
every meeting, she induced him to urge 
others, finally she egged him on to run for 
president of the union. In substance, that 
is the history of how a large union was taken 
away from an organized leftist minority. 
One woman with a Christopher purpose was 
all that was needed to start the fire. 

In the home, in all our personal relation- 
ships, we must practice love and we must 
pass on the message of the good life. As you 
grow in love for others, you will find your 
own power increasing. You will learn how to 
disagree without being disagreeable. You 
will become more approachable. You will 
better understand why all peop's want to be 
truly loved and not just tolerated. You will 
emphasize more and more the good side of 
even the worst people. You will develop an 
inner warmth, an abiding sense of humor; 
naturally you will make mistakes, but you 
will always be able to laugh at yourself. 
Your never-say-die spirit will give courage 
to everyone you meet. 

Life itself will take on a new and exhila- 
rating meaning, because you will b> fulfilling 
the purpose for which you were created: To 
love God above all things and your neighbor 
as yourself. 

“We hate Christianity and Christians,” 
proclaimed Anatole Lunacharsky, Soviet 
Commissar of Education. “Even the best 
of them must be considered our worst 
enemies. They preach love of one’s neighbor 
and mercy, which is contrary to our prin- 
ciples. What we want is hate. * * * 
Only then will we conquer the universe.” 
(Quoted in Izvestia.) 

The one thing that terrifies the godless 
the world over is the fear that some day all 
those who believe in Christ will wake up— 
and start acting their beliefs. 

Once that happens, most of the great prob- 
lems which plague mankind will disappear 
overnight. 


War—Russian Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, Maj. 
Gen. Hugh J. Knerr, United States Air 
Force, retired, the author of this article, 
has had a long and brilliant military 
career, which began in 1908 when he 
graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy. In 1912 he transferred to the 
Army seeking an aviator’s rating and 
received flight training in 1917 as an of- 
ficer of the Signal Corps. Later, when 
the Air Corps was established, he, of 
course, was transferred to the Air Corps. 

After a brief retirement because of 
physical disability, he was returned to 
duty in 1942 and served as Commanding 
General of the Air Technical Service 
Command in Europe, and was Deputy 
Commanding General for Administration 
United States Strategic Air Forces in 
Europe throughout the war. In 1948 he 
was appointed Inspector General of the 
United States Air Force. 

Just prior to General Knerr’s appoint- 
ment as Inspector General, United States 
Air Force, he served as alternate to Gen. 
H. H. (“Hap”) Arnold, in the latter's ca- 
pacity as Adviser to the Congressional 
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Aviation Policy Board, of which I had 
the honor to be Vice Chairman. His 
keen and penetrating understanding of 
the military problems of our country, 
not to mention its international political 
problems, was of immense value to the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board. 

Mr. Speaker, Maj. Gen. Hugh Knerr, 
as stated, graduated from the Naval 
Academy, served in the Army, and be- 
came Inspector General of the Air Force. 
His long and varied military career, 
covering 42 years of our country’s most 
recent history, entitled him to speak 
with the authority he exhibits in his 
article which follows: 

War—RussIAn STYLE 

(By Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Knerr, USAF, retired) 


We are losing a war without firing a shot. 
We are losing it because we do not seem 
to understand that the character of inter- 
national conflict has completely changed 
since the close of World War II. 

Psychological warfare is now the most 
potent weapon in the arsenal of the totali- 
tarians. Although Hitler gave us a first- 
class course in how this weapon can be used, 
we have chosen to ignore it. That we should 
not choose to use it is understandable. That 
we do not recognize it in the hands of Russia 
is inexcusable. 

Military arms are essential to this kind of 
warfare, not necessarily for use but to 
brandish under the noses of statesmen and 
politicians fearful of their own position or 
the safety of their country. That these arms 
may be inferior or lacking in substance does 
not appear to be important so long as they 
are there in great numbers. 

Russia has retained a huge army primarily 
for psychological purposes and the control 
of her own and subjugated peoples. Reliable 
estimates indicate she can muster a ground 
force of 3,750,000 men. The Atlantic Pact 
nations will do well to raise 2,000,000. So 
what? 

Would it not be perfectly stupid to enter 
a tiger’s cage relying upon your teeth and 
fingernails simply because the tiger has only 
teeth and claws? Yet that appears to be 
exactly the attitude we and other nations 
are assuming. 

We have become so hypnotized by the 
colossal manpower available to the Russians 
and their Asiatic cousins we think we must 
match them man for man and weapon for 
weapon in a conflict of their own choosing: 
A psychological victory for Russia of the first 
magnitude. 

In a contest between ground forces western 
civilization is certain to take a licking again, 
It is impossible for us to stoop to the im- 
morality inherent in total disregard for hu- 
man life and dignity. Eastern materialism 
is no more inhibited in this regard than the 
tiger. 

On the other hand, we are just as certain 
to control the situation if we but follow 
the example of experts in tiger handling and 
take a chair, pistol, and whip into the cage 
with us. 

As with the tiger, the mere attitude of a 
willingness to fight with weapons he does 
not understand and that will hurt him when 
he steps out of line would be most effective 
in countering the Russian confidence in, and 
our fear of, superior ground forces. Fear of 
this obviously superior force and 4ill the 
unknown forces that may be back of the 
irén curtain is the secret of Russian psycho- 
logical success. 


RUSSIAN TACTICS EXPOSE WEAKNESS 


Fear of the unknown is a universal weak- 
ness of mankind. The oriental has played 
upon it for thousands of years. Cunning, 
indirection, cynicism are favored as naturally 
as the occidental prefers an immediate, di- 
rect settlement of differences. 
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The oriental employs his approach as a 
form of mental and psychological torture to 
wear down his opponent to the point where, 
in exasperation, he gives up or makes a mis- 
take that may be seized upon to advantage. 
In this process the bait of appareat success 
is occasionally thrown out to the occidental 
who, in his desire to believe in the integrity 
of his fellow man, grabs it as proof that his 
opponent has been misunderstood. In spite 
of the rude awakening that inevitably fol- 
lows, the same thing happens over and over 
again. Think back 10 years, or read tomor- 
row's newspaper. 

This process of leading from weakness is as 
simple and effective as at cards. The same 
necessity exists for concealing what you do 
not have. The iron curtain is as necessary 
to Russia as the vest and sleeves are to the 
card sharp. 

It is my conviction that we find ourselves 
in these unhappy circumstances as a conse- 
quence of honest people trying to beat an in- 
ternational sharper at his own game instead 
of letting him have it in good old western 
style when he is caught cheating. 

It is strange how this myth of an all- 
powerful Russia has grown up in the mind of 
the average American, who normally is not 
too gullible. Orisit? This business of Rus- 
sia overrunning Europe in 3 weeks and then 
putting it to work producing weapons for 
our defeat is a neat bit of psychological 
propaganda not entirely of Russian origin, 
That sort of stupidity is the product of con- 
siderable intelligence. 

Certainly Russia can get to the Channel 
in 90 days. Napoleon made the Volga in less 
time than that. Russia is not going to make 
the same mistake in reverse, knowing full 
well that her real objective lies 3,000 miles 
beyond. 

To win Russia knows she must devise 
means for canceling the ability of the Atlan- 
tic bloc to produce five times more steel, 
three times more coal, seven times more elec- 
tric power, and 10 times more oil than she 
can, The key to the riddle facing Russia is 
the United States. 

Why expose her front to war and her 
back to millions of desperate saboteurs 
among her own and subjugated populations? 

Why not drive wedges in the western wall 
and allow the frost of suspicion to work for 
her? 

Why not create a rift between England 
and France over the industrial resources of 
the Ruhr? 

Why not founder the United States and 
England on the shoals of socialism? 

Why not frighten us into dissipating our 
p wer among nations too cynical or decadent 
to fight for an ideal? 

Just stop and think over what Russia and 
her agents have already accomplished along 
these lines. 

Could a war have netted Russia as much 
in so short a space of time? 


VISIBLY STRONG, WE CRINGE IN FEAR 


Russia knows that if she cannot knock 
the United States out quickly she is doomed 
to eventual defeat. Confronted by the in- 
dustrial might of this country, twice proven 
within a generation, Russia senses the folly 
of attempting to match her shortages in food, 
rubber, oil, transport, and skilled workers 
against our obvious plenty, for of such is war 
compounded. 

Her home-made propaganda sours in the 
knowledge that a hundred of her cities are 
marked for destruction if she oversteps the 
bounds of our credulity and restraint. 
Burned by the lash of a few recent contacts 
with our air and naval power, she draws 
her curtain tighter and roars—in frustration. 
That we misinterpret the roar is not to our 
credit. 

Now, what of our side of the story? Over 
the past century we have established a moral 
force in the world so far beyond any Russian 
concept as to be incomprehensible to her. 


We have created an industrial capacity that 
is at once the envy and despair of Russia. 

We have produced an army that had little 
difficulty in destroying the evil forces of 
nazism and fascism—then disbanded it. 

We have built a Navy capable of controlling 
the seven seas—then moth balled it. 

We have brought into being the incon- 
testable thesis that air power is peace 
power—but have not supported it. 

We have extended the hand of friendship 
to fallen enemies and bankrupt creditors 
without expectation of advantage. 

A prodigal, lusty giant in the family of 
nations, it’s time we snapped out of it. Time 
that we assumed sober leadership of man- 
kind and stopped cringing at the taunt of 
imperialism. 

Let us boldly proclaim that we are an im- 
perialistic power intent upon establishing 
peace and justice throughout the world, Rus- 
sian-style democracy notwithstanding. Let 
us make it clear there is a limit to fruitless 
debate, a limit to the money and material 
we will give away, a limit to the manpower 
we will drain from industry. 

And let us inform the United Nations that 
we will lead in this crusade of 1951 but make 
it clear there can be no neutrals in this 
conflict with evil. Each must be for us or 
against us. Each must contribute a like 
proportionate share of national resource. 

Let us lay down in no uncertain terms 
our intention to make maximum use of our 
industrial power, our air power, and our 
naval power. But by the same token we 
will not have our Army used as a pawn in 
an international chess game with the cham- 
pion. 

And finally, let us make it crystal clear we 
are through with the role of a genie in a 
bottle to be called forth or hustled back 
again at the whim of a beggar. 

All of these we can do. The Congress of 
the United States has the power and au- 
thority to do them. The voter and the tax- 
payer have the final responsibility to see that 
they are done. This responsibility must be 
accepted sooner or later. Why wait? 





Southern California Demands Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, it 
would appear from the decisions of some 
of the heads of administrative agencies 
establishing regional headquarters for 
the southwest section of the United 
States at San Francisco that a special 
study of the map of the southwest sec- 
tion of the United States and a perusal 
of the latest comparative census figures 
for Los Angeles and San Francisco would 
be in order for these gentlemen. 

The establishment of regional offices 
in San Francisco has created an unnec- 
essary hardship for hundreds of resi- 
dents of southern California who must 
journey north wasting many valuable 
days annually seeking the Government 
assistance and cooperation that should 
be available to them in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Recent census figures show that the 
population of the city of Los Angeles is 
now 1,957,692, while the population of 
San Francisco is only 760,381, Los An- 
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geles also has 46 percent of all the fac- 
tories on the Pacific coast with 44 per- 
cent of all the factory employees on the 


Certainly the people of southern Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest section of the 
United States are entitled to the facilij- 
ties and services of a regional office of 
major administrative agencies in the 
southern part of California. The logica| 
location for such offices is in the Los 
Angeles area. 

The following is an editorial on this 
subject which appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Los Angeles Daily News which 
clearly states the facts and the needs of 
the citizens of Los Angeles and southern 
California: 


Facts Asout Los ANGELES FOR WASHINGTON 
BIGGIEs 

What some of our civilian brass in Wash- 
ington, including possibly the President him- 
self, seems to need is a lesson in geography. 

This lesson should be equipped with 
adequate illustrations, diagrams, graphs, and 
@ report on the latest census figures. These 
esteemed public servants do not seem to 
know, for example, that Los Angeles is a 
large city in southern California, 347 airline 
miles away from San Francisco, of which 
many of them think we are a suburb. 

Pending assembly of the necessary maps 
and other exhibits for our higher echelon 
officials, here are certain outstanding facts 
for their immediate information and edifica- 
tion. The latest census figures, prepared by 
one of their own departments, shows the 
population of Los Angeles to be 1,957,692. 
The population of San Francisco is 760,381. 
These figures apply only to the city limits in 
both cases. 

The metropolitan area of Los Angeles is 
the third largest in America, being exceeded 
only by New York and Chicago. This city 
also is the logical and strategic metropolis 
of the southwest and central to that area, 
to northwestern Mexico and to the broad 
Pacific. 

Now, why is it that this geography lesson 
needs to be brought home to the men of the 
White House and sundry capital agencies? 
Why is it that it is deemed such a vital 
lesson by the southern California delegation 
to Congress that it has organized to march 
on the White House as a body to impress 
upon the officials there the facts to which 
we have adverted? 

It is because Washington bureaucracy con- 
tinues to make San Francisco regional head- 
quarters for all Federal agencies and is in 
process of making it regional headquarters 
for more. The latest case in point is the 
establishment in San Francisco of regional 
headquarters of the Economic Stabilization 
agency which will have jurisdiction over 
California, Arizona and Nevada. 

Some time ago the regional office of the 
Department of Commerce was established 
here. Later it was reduced to a district office 
and the regional office was moved to San 
Francisco. Edwin Bates, manager for the 
district of the Department of Commerce, says 
that his functions have not been reduced 
in actual status and that he will be able to 
render the same service as formerly to the 
businessmen of this area. This is fortunate 
and not the case with many other agencies. 

Chamber of commerce officials, including 
Oscar Trippett, president, and Harold Wright, 
general manager, who went to Washington to 
protest against the continued treatment of 
Los Angeles as a hick town or a suburb, say 
that hundreds of residents of this city are 
forced to go to San Francisco, hat and brief- 
case in hand, and waste many valuable days 
annually in seeking what they need from the 
Government when they should be able to get 
it here. They point out, very appropriately, 
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hat Los Angeles has not only more than 
wice San Francisco’s population, but 46 


say they are going “to the city” when they 
go to San Francisco. San Francisco is a de- 
lightful place and we gladly concede it. But 
Washington should be reminded that some- 
thing has happened since Jack London made 
the place famous and Nob Hill was the center 
of the social universe. 

Population and the stream of economic 
life in the West have moved south and south- 
west, and people have moved with it. Let’s 
put it in terms which Washington under- 
stands best: In the 1948 presidential election 
California’s voters cast 1,913,134 for President 
Truman. Out of that total Los Angeles 
County contributed 812,690, and San Fran- 
cisco contributed 167,726. Let’s put it an- 
other way: The State has 5,244,837 regis- 
tered voters. Of these, 2,198,878 live in Los 
Angeles County and 429,866 live in San Fran- 
cisco. See what we mean? 

—L. E. C. 





Labor Fights for Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMArkS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
fine analysis of the role of free labor in 
the present struggle against commu- 
nism and specifically in the current in- 
ternational situation is presented in an 
article by George P. Delaney, the inter- 
national r2presentative of the American 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Delaney’s ar- 
ticle entitled “Labor Battles Reds Round 
the World” was published in the Wash- 
ington Post, January 28, 1951. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues. 
It follows: 

LaBor BaTTLes REDS ROUND THE WORLD 
(By George P. Delaney, international rep- 

resentative, American Federation of La- 

bor) 

One of the most important contributions 
of American labor to the preservation of 
freedom and the extension of the democratic 
way of life is its consistent fight against the 
spread of Communist ideology throughout 
the world. 

While from all directions there is much ef- 
fective opposition to Communist ideology, no 
group has done so much to supply aggressive 
resistance as free trade-union members and 
their representatives in the nations of the 
free world. 

Everywhere the proponents of communism 
are attempting to the working peo- 
ple that the Marxian ideology is the panacea 
for all ills, though the millions of slave la- 
borers in Russia are a living contradiction of 
such false propaganda. 

According to Communist theory, the work- 
ing people are the segment of the popula- 
tion in each country that will spearhead a 
successful revolution. To stage a success- 
ful internal revolution, a hard core of Com- 
munists must capture the labor movement 
of anation. It should be borne in mind that 
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there is no greater achievement for a Com- 
munist than to convert or capture an im- 
portant labor leader. 

Theoretically, upon exposure to the pseudo 
truths of Stalinism, the worker will react 
by taking his place in the ranks of the 
Communists. In the free nations the oppo- 
site reaction has occurred, and the union 
members of the free nations, except in a few 
scattered instances, have forcefully opposed 
the party line. 

Totalitarianism in any form breeds and 
grows strong in poverty and disease, in social 
reaction, and economic injustice. Workers 
who live in a free country, who enjoy a de- 
cent standard of life, who can join free 
unions, and who can bargain collectively 
will always reject communism. 

In recent years when a small-scale struggle 
was on in the labor movement of the United 
States between revolutionary communism 
and a trade-unionism that would function 
within a democratic society, communism 
lost decisively. In Western Europe, when 
workers have been given a choice they have 
always chosen a democratic society over 
a Communist state. The elected repre- 
sentatives of free trade-unions have been 
the first victims of any form of totalitarian 
dictatorship. This was true in Italy and 
Germany in the twenties and thirties; in 
Argentina, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hun- 
gary in the forties. 

In the total diplomacy of today labor’s 
role in world affairs is of paramount im- 
portance. People to people, worker to worker 
communication of the message of vigorous 
dedication to the principles of democracy 
can be a decisive factor in the struggle be- 
tween the free world and the slave world. 
Such an exchange of views is being effected 
through many organizations and channels. 

Among these are the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the A. F. of L. 
Free Trade Union Committee, the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers, which 
is working to prevent the spread of Com- 
munist ideology particularly in Central and 
South American nations, and the Inter- 
national Secretariats. 

The Free Trade Union Committee has been 
active in Europe and Asia, rendering mate- 
rial aid to the restoration of a free trade- 
union movement in those areas. The cor- 
mittee also assist free trade-union move- 
ments in exile and trade-unionists in dis- 
tress. 

Economic Cooperation Administration 
labor advisers in the Marshall plan countries 
and labor attachés in many United States 
embassies have made significant contribu- 
tions. The Office of International Labor Af- 
fairs of the Labor Department is doing an 
excellent job. The A. F. of L., the CIO, and 
the independent unions maintain standing 
committees on international relations and 
have worked with great success in dissemi- 
nating the concepts of freedom to foreign 
workers in both the free world and the slave 
world. In the United Nations, in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
free labor has been very active and articulate. 

In November 1949 the trade-union centers 
of the free world sent delegates to London 
to establish the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. The machinations of 

labor representatives from the iron curtain 
countries in the World Federation of Trade 
Unions had revealed that they were govern- 
ment puppets and not free trade-union repre- 
sentatives. Every twist and turn of the party 
line was followed rigorously. Consequently, 
the bona fide trade unions withdrew from the 
WFTU and formed a common front against 
the slave world, the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. 

Thus, for the first time, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
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trial Organizations joined forces in an inter- 
national labor confederation. 

The ICFTU has made a highly auspicious 
beginning. Its publications go to the far 
cornefs of the earth. An ICFTU delegation 
toured Asia, conferring with labor leaders on 
techniques of organization and foreign policy. 
The ICFTU is represented at the United 
Nations and maintains a branch office in New 
York. From its headquarters at Brussels are 
issued policy statements on foreign affairs 
formulat-d by affiliates of the ICPTU. On 
January 4, 1951, a conference of representa- 
tive Western Hemisphere unions was held at 
Mexico City under the auspices of the 
ICPTU. 

The International Labor Organization is an 
inter-governmental body composed of 62 
member nations. Each country is represent- 
ed at the annual ILO conferences by two 
delegates from government and one delegate 
each from the most representative voluntary 
organizations of workers and employers. 

Today one of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations, the ILO was for many 
years an autonomous part of the League of 
Nations. This agency seeks to raise the 
working conditions of workers in all nations 
through the adoption of labor standards 
adopted by the conferences, and ratified by 
the member countries. 

The ILO does important research work on 
international aspects of unemployment, in- 
dustrial safety, minimum wages, social secu- 
rity, etc. It also sends teams of experts into 
the field to assist nations in formulating la- 
bor legislation, to assist groups of nations in 
such programs as planning for migration, 
and it is now playing an important part in 
the United Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram. 

In the industrialized states of the free 
world, the standard of living is relatively 
high. Free trade unions have organized a 
large proportion of the labor force. Collec- 
tive bargaining is at a fairly mature stage. 
Moscow propaganda falls on deaf ears among 
such workers. 

In the underdeveloped nations of the 
world, the problem is much more complex 
and does not lend itself easily to generaliza- 
tions. Some nations are trying to throw 
off forms of colonialism, while other peoples 
are attempting to form unions as instru- 
mentalities for social and economic reform. 
Communists have frequently capitalized on 
such conditions and have taken over the 
leadership of the forces of revolution. 

If communism is not to be allowed to 
spread to the underdeveloped nations, the 
standard of life of their people must be ele- 
vated substantially. Anyone who believes 
that we can remain an oasis of plenty in a 
world of hungry people and still build and 
maintain the friendship of those people, is 
blind to the facts. 

The action of the economic survey mission 
to the Philippines in requiring certain inter- 
nal reforms, including a minimum wage law, 
as @ prerequisite to economic aid, pioneers 
a@ pattern that should be developed. No 
amount of economic aid is going to win the 
friendship of the working people of the free 
world if only the upper c'asses benefit. 

In many underdeveloped nations, free 
trade unions are prohibited. Union leaders 
are persecuted, imprisoned, and shot. If 
workers are given an opportunity to secure 
jobs at a fair wage, under decent working 
conditions, to join a free union and to bar- 
gain collectively for wages and conditions 
of employment, they will not become com- 
munists. 

In considering the whole situation, the 
above statement should be recognized as a 
truism. The idea of democracy is much 
more compelling than the idea of Commu- 
nism, if each presupposes a decent standard 
of living. 
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Letter From Korean War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr.. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, our 
people have been inspired by the leader- 
ship and ability of so many of our young 
men who are now carrying the fight to 
the Communist enemy in Korea. I am 
including at this point a letter from one 
of these young men, Maj. Volney F. 
Morin, of Los Angeles, because this let- 
ter indicates the high ideals and the fine 
courageous type of American manhood 
safeguarding our Nation during these 
critical days. This letter was addressed 
to the dean of students at the University 
of Michigan. 

Before being recalled to active duty 
with the Four Hundred and Fifty-second 
Bombardment Wing (L) of the United 
States Air Force in Japan a few months 
ago, Major Morin was practicing law in 
Los Angeles and serving his community 
in many worth-while civic activities. He 
is en outstanding young-man, and in his 
letter he helps to answer the question, 
“Why are we fighting in Korea?” I urge 
all of the Members of the Congress to 
read his letter: 

"{EADQUARTERS, Four HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY-SECOND Bom- 
BARDMENT WING (L), 

APO 75, Unrr 1, CaRE OF POSTMASTER, 

San Francisco, Calif., January 15, 1951. 
Ericu A. WALTER, 

Dean of Students, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Deak DEAN WALTER: Thank you for your 
good etter of January 4. 

You admonished me to preac’: a bit longer. 
While I am not an authority on interna- 
tional relations, I am obliged to admit there 
is a viewpoint of detached austerity asso- 
ciated with an APO number on the other 
side ~f the world. At, an APO you are re- 
moved from the day to day argument, dis- 
cussion, and passion of events in the United 
States. But—to preach a bit: 

As a lawyer, it seems to 1ne a person's 
ability to walk a dark alley alone is depend- 
ent upon the law and order of the society in 
which he lives. A bully lurking in the dark 
alley takes note of that law and order. 

If you lived in a lawless society, you would 
have to take certain steps in order to walk 
that dark alley without fear of the bully— 

First, you would have to be strong enough 
to beat him up. 

Second, you would have to convince him 
that you could do it. 

Third, you would have to let him know 
what act of his would cause you to fight. 

It seems to me, the United States is now 
walking the dark alley of international 
trouble. At least one bully (and possibly 
more) lurks in that dark alley. The United 
States must take the same steps to protect 
itself that you would take. In short, it must 
be strong; others must Know it is strong; it 
must announce what it will fight for (spe- 
cifically: It cannot disclaim interest in Ko- 
rea and then be surprised if the bully moves 
in). Moreover, it would seem prudent for 
the United States to gather whatever allies 
it can find to help it on it’s travels. In walk- 
ing an alley of peril the United States would 
be better off with an old ally (e. g. Chiang) — 
than without. 


When I was in school in Ann Arbor (1937- 
41) it was fashionable to chew on the in- 
tellectual bone of socialism. Looking back 
on those days, we never cracked the bone 
to the marrow. But then, neither did anyone 
else. Stuart Chase had written glowingly in 
his Economy of Abundance of the benefits 
of a planned economy. As an aside, it is 
interesting to note he would have planned 
for a lessened food production in 1951 be- 
cause experts had predicted a population 
decline by this time. In 1932 in the preface 
to his On the Meaning of Life, Will Durant 
lamented his loss of belief in the Socialist 
Utopia because, as he put it, of the avarice 
of men. No wonder we failed to reach the 
marrow of the planned economy. It wasn't 
avarice; it was a tougher problem. 

It wasn't until 1945 that an English Social- 
ist, Barbara Wooten, in her ‘ook, Freedom 
Under Planning, gave e somewhat accurate 
definition of a planned economy. She said 
it was: “A conscious and deliberate choice 
of economic priorities by some public author- 
ity.” This was a forward step. For Marx 
and Engels never said how they would run 
the Socialist utopia. Moreover, they would 
not allow the disciples to discuss the ques- 
tion. They were right. Kill the enemy be- 
fore you discuss the division of spoils. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that it was 
almost 100 years from publication of the 
Communist manifesto in 1848 until Miss 
Wooten came close to defining a planned 
economy. 

But it seems to me Miss Wooten still did 
not reach the issue. Simply stated, the mar- 
row is: “How did you do it?” For example: 
How does a nation determine it will produce 
steel? Is it done by comparison with a 
capitalist economy? If not, how does it 
know it should produce steel rather than 
molybdenum or tungsten? 

Assuming a determination to make steel; 
then how much? Clearly, it is not sufficient 
to have one Englishman making steel; nor 
is it feasible to have every Englishman mak- 
ing steel. As Mason said to Dixon: “We've 
got to draw the line someplace.” The ques- 
tion is: Where? An English Socialist told 
me just before my departure from the United 
States that the determination of how much 
steel to make was based upon the capital 
goods requirements. But this only removes 
by a step the final question of how much. 

Assuming ability to determine how much 
steel to make, the planner of the economy 
must then determine what to do with it. 
Does he make automobiles? If so, what 
kind. Does he make locomotives? Washing 
machines? Refrigerators? Or what? 

In short, the planner of the economy is 
obliged to make goods for maximum human 
happiness. But he has no way of finding 
out what goods he should make. Human 
taste varies. 

To my knowledge, all nations (and it is 
not too late to remember the word “Nazi” 
meant National Socialist Workers Party) 
that have tried the planned economy have 
stumbled on these questions. The only an- 
swer seems to be: A war machine. The mil- 
itary knows what it wants. The military 
answers the question of: What to produce? 
How much? What to make? What is left 
over is piecemealed to the civilians. If 
they don’t like it, they can be shot or im- 
prisoned in the name of patriotism. 

Had we chewed harder on our intellec- 
tual bones when we were collegians we might 
have seen it was inevitable that socialism 
leads to war machines; and the war ma- 
chine has never been built that has not 
been used. The conclusion is inescapable— 
we must fight to survive in the dark alleys 
of the world. A planned economy creates 
a bully. 

I am glad to be able to relate to you that 
in a limited way America is ready to fight. 
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In June of 1948 the United States Air 
Force organized five tactical air support 
wings. One of these was located in south- 
ern California. This was the Four Hundred 
and Fifty-second Bombardment Wing (L), 
commanded by Brig. Gen. Luther W. Sweet- 
zer, Jr. With a maximum of 10 days’ notice 
(and in many cases individuals reported on 
the same day they received their notices) 
the Four Hundred and Fifty-second was or- 
dered to active duty in the middle of the 
Mojave Desert. Approximately 3,000 civilians 
gathered in that desert. They lacked the 
seventy-five-thousand-odd pieces of equip- 
ment they were soon to acquire; they lacked 
clothing; inoculations; dog tags; identifica- 
tion cards; and all the fiddle-faddle that is 
required for American combat troops. It is 
interesting to recall that on that first morn- 
ing there were only nine cooks. Most of 
the barracks were nailed shut. Beds were 
stacked in neat piles. General Sweetzer had 
only a desk and chair; and could not offer 
his staff a place to confer. 

Suffice to say that within 60 days the 
Four Hundred Fifty-second Bombardment 
Wing had 92 percent of its seventy-five- 
thousand-odd pieces of equipment. Every 
man had a full issue of clothing, including 
three khaki uniforms, one blue uniform, one 
OD uniform, together with heavy shoes, 
overcoat, gloves, and all of his field equip- 
ment which in turn included two blankets 
and a sleeping bag. A movement order was 
received. The wing then moved by bus, 
plane, truck, train, and ship a distance of 
7,000 miles without loss of a single piece 
of equipment or injury toa man. Seventy- 
seven days after the Four Hundred Fifty- 
second was called to active duty it hit the 
enemy for the first time. 

At this writing the Four Hundred Fifty- 
second has flown over 7,0C0 combat hours. 
It has hit the enemy with over 1,400 sorties, 
It has bombed, machine-gunned, rocketed, 
and napalmed the enemy with observed sat- 
isfaction. 

Perhaps, in a small measure, the Four 
Hundred Fifty-second (led by an officer corps 
which is 97 percent Reserve and manned by 
enlisted personnel who are 70 percent re- 
servists) is indicative of the potential of 
the United States. 

This potential is further exemplified by 
the continued support the Four Hundred 
Fifty-second receives. For each combat 
mission of 40 planes there is required a 
freight train of 24 10-ton railroad cars. 
The cars supply only gasoline and ordnance. 
Further, daily trainloads of food, equipment, 
supplies and clothing are required. 

It is interesting to note the combat record 
has been achieved in spite of a confused 
and conflicting policy at home. Individ- 
ually, the men of the Four Hundred Fifty- 
second are not enthused about fighting and 
dying on the Asiatic mainland. They re- 
ceive daily letters inquiring why they came 
and what they are doing. Due probably to 
home-front pressure, those having four de- 
pendents have been permitted to go home 
(without replacement). No more airmen 
will be called who do not volunteer for duty. 
In short, the men of the Four Hundred 
Fifty-second are fighting what is to them an 
all-out war (for no matter how small the 
theater of shooting—it’s all-out) with con- 
fusion, doubt, and uncertainty at home. 

If the Nation must continue to walk the 
dark alleys of the world, let’s hope we shall 
be able to produce an unlimited number of 
these reserve wings. - 

With warm personal regards to you and 
yours, I am, 

Cordially, 


Votuney F. Morin, 
Major, USAF, Judge Advocate. 
Approved for publication: 
D. J. BRACKENBURY, 
First lieutenant, USAF, P. I. O. Officer. 
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Air Power Was Decisive in Halting 
Chinese—Gill Robb Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I noted in the Appendix to the Recorp 
of Wednesday last that the Honorable 
Dewey Snort, ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and, incidentally, one of the most 
realistic and best-informed authorities 
on militarv tactics ever to sit in Congress, 
quoted a recent article entitled “Man 
Power or Air Power.” The article, writ- 
ten by our mutual good friend and for- 
mer colleague, Bruce Barton, stated, in 
part: 

Generals and admirals are brave men who 
have sworn to give their lives, if need be, for 
their country. They are entitled to our re- 
spect and gratitude. But before we give 
them universal military training, let them 
tell us whether they plan to win the next 
war with man power or with air power. 


Mr. Speaker, every unbiased military 
authority in the world recognizes the 
proven fact that American air power is 
truly American peace power. I person- 
ally for years have contended that in any 
future contest in an all-out global war 
victory will perch on the standards of 
that nation which enjoys and is able to 
maintain supremacy in the air. 

Few men in the world speak on both 
civil as well as military aeronautics with 
greater authority and clarity and with 
less service prejudice than Gill Robb 
Wilson, national! y known and accredited 
aviation editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

In an article published last week head- 
ed “Air power was decisive in halting 
the Chinese” this intrepid World War I 
fighter pilot declared: 

No theater of air operation ever has wit- 
nessed more ingenuity in the employment of 
tactical force than Korea. However, it must 
never be forgotten that air power in Korea, 
even at its best, has fought a war with one 
hand tied behind its back. 

The genius of military air power lies in its 
ability to smash sources of supply and man- 
ufacture rather than merely to aid ground 
forces, 


Mr. Speaker, that type of warfare— 
known as strategic—is but one of the es- 
tablished roles and missions of the 
United States Air Force. Noting the fact 
that our Air Force was not permitted, 
under rules established by the United 
Nations, to cross the Korean boundary, 
either to make observation of Russian 
strength or strategic attack, Mr. Wilson 
went on to say: 

When Maj. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, com- 
mander of the Far East bomber command, 
returned from Korea he made clear in his 
statement that Korea was a frustrating field 
for air power because for political reasons 
it could only be utilized in an auxiliary 
capacity, 


Mr. Speaker, in these days, while we in 
Congress are weighing the necessity of 


drafting our 18-year-old boys, trying to 
understand the lessons that have been 
taught by the bloody struggle now going 
on in Korea, and evaluating the terrific 
impact of a $71,000,000,000 budget upon 
our national economy, to insure our 
peace and security, it behooves every 
Member of this body to read Gill Robb 
Wilson’s article entitled “Air Power Was 
Decisive in Halting the Chinese.” 

For that reason I ask the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues to extend my 
remarks and include in the Recorp re- 
port of the splendid achievement of our 
Air Force in the Korean War. 

The article is as follows: 

Arr Power DECIsIveE In HALTING CHINESE 

(By Gill Robb Wilson) 


While the Chinese armies were sweeping 
over the vastly outnumbered United Nations 
forces and both the Tenth Corps and the 
Eighth Army appeared in jeopardy of capture 
or annihilation, the writer made the state- 
ment that an army with contro! of the air 
is almost indestructible. 

In the face of the situation at the time, 
the statement appeared to be contrary to the 
evidence. However, subsequent develop- 
ment in Korea supported the writer’s thesis. 

Communist advances by night were stale- 
mated when C-—47 transports, each loaded 
with 150 illuminating flares, patroiled the 
Communist supply lines and enabled B-26 
tactical bombers to strafe convoys and troops 
on the roads. This was the first time in avia- 
tion combat history that such an operation 
had been attempted but it proved extremely 
effective and brought the advancing Red 
armies under round-the-clock air attack. 

Where United Nations troops were out- 
flanked and surrounded time after time, 
C-119 combat transports parachuted am- 
munition and food to the beleaguered forces, 
which were thus enabled to maintain them- 
selves against overwhelming numbers. 

As a result of the air attacks, the veteran 
combat-tested Chinese divisions, despite 
their fanatical disregard for losses, were 
gradually brought to a stalemate and the 
offensive again was gained by our Ground 
Forces. 

Air Force estimates of casualties inflicted 
on the Communists during the Korean cam- 
paign total almost 100,000, half of which oc- 
curred from November 21 to the end of the 
year and practically all of which were against 
front-line troops. 

There has been much conjecture as to why 
Chinese armies ceased to follow the retiring 
United Nations armies. Some theorists at- 
tributed it to political reasons. Others called 
the Red retirement a trap. And now it is 
being asked if it could be possible that 
United States air power was decisive in stop- 
ping the Red Chinese armies. 

It seems well to let the facts speak for 
themselves. What army in history was able 
to advance with its supply lines constantly 
shredded and its first-line troops suffering 
casualties of such proportions? 

Air power alone did not stop the over- 
whelming Chinese armies, but air power im- 
posed a large proportion of casualties on 
those created by heroic Army and Navy 
forces, winter weather and disease, and it 
supported the resistance capabilities of the 
surface forces. The total adds up to the 
thesis that an army with control of the air 
is almost indestructible. 

Interrogation of enemy prisoners in Korea 
is a little surprising. The consensus of pris- 
oner testimony is that aircraft machine-gun 
fire, napalm, and fragmentation bombs are 
feared in that order. 

While it is true that a fighter plane carries 
1,600 rounds of .50-caliber ammunition fir- 
ing from six guns, it is news that casualties 


by machine-gun strafing exceed those of the 
terrible fire bombs and fragmentation pro- 
jectiles. Naturally machine-gun fire can be 
aimed more accurately but the napalm and 
fragmentation bombs, covering a wider area, 
were generally supposed to inflict greater 
damage. 

No theater of air operation ever has wit- 
nessed more ingenuity in the employment of 
tactical force than Korea. However, it must 
never be forgotten that air power in Korea, 
even at its best, has fought a war with one 
hand tied behind its back. 

The genius of military air power is its 
ability to smash sources of supply and man- 
ufacture, rather than merely to aid ground 
forces. When Maj. Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, 
commander of the Far East Bomber Com- 
mand, returned from Korea, he made clear in 
his statement that Korea was a frustrating 
field for air power because, for political reas- 
ons, it could only be utilized in an auxiliary 
capacity. 


A Pledge to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of February 11, 1851. Comment 


is unnecessary. Each of us should take 
the pledge. 


A PLEDGE TO AMFRICA 
(By Russell Davenport) 


A few years ago, in a poem called My 
Country, I wrote these lines: “America is not 
a land of ease, not a land of rst.” 

Today these words are being tested. Our 
country faces the threat of war. We feel 
the challenge to help her get ready for what- 
ever happens. In the final count America’s 
strength will be the sum total of us all. 

If we love our country now, there are ways 
to prove it. We cannot all do big things, 
but everybody can do smail, specific things. 
Judging by what our elected leaders have 
told us this far, here is a pledge that we can 
make today—to ourselves and to our country: 

I will— 

Recognize the need for higher taxes and 
willingly pay them. 

Keep only a reasonable supply of the neces- 
sities of life. I will not hoard. 

Be willing to work longer hours. 

Make no undue profit out of the prepara- 
tion for war. But I will also keep my busi- 
ness or farm , rosperous and strong because 
my country may need its services. 

Obey price and wage controls without ask- 
ing for special favors. 

Hold living costs to a minimum by giving 
up luxuries, and practice at home a pay-as- 
you-go policy. I will advocate the same 
policy for my community. 

Urge my community to set up an adequate 
civil-defense program and do my full share 
in it. 

Remember that the way to get things done 
in a democracy is through a positive atti- 
tude, not criticism that is pur.ly destructive 
or despair that can lead to panic. I will 
strive through positive thoughts, sympa- 
thetic understanding, and courageous deci- 
sions to build a better and stronger America. 

The needs of America are moving us on- 
ward together. And what each one of us 
does today, by deed or word, will help decide 
the destiny of our country. 
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Why Not Pull Out of Korea? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, sincere, conscientious, patriotic 
citizens throughout the United States, 
believing that our own interests and 
those of the world could best be served 
by our participation in a world organi- 
zation, have become disillusioned by the 
events of the months since the beginning 
of the present Korean conflict. 

The present thinking of a majority of 
our people is expressed in the following 
editorial from the Three Rivers Com- 
mercial of February 9, 1951, published by 
Mr. William H. Shumaker, at Three 
Rivers, Mich.: 

Wuy Nort Putt Ovutr or Korea? 


Now for the fourth time UN (mostly 
American) forces are locked in desperate 
battle near the latitude of Seoul. The 
ground was lost in June when the North 
Korean invasion swept southward. It was 
won back as we fought northward. It was 
lost as the Chinese Reds pushed southward. 
It now appears almost won again as we climb 
northward into what sometimes seems to 
be a military vacuur. 

The Korean campaign begins to take on 
the horrible aspect of perpetual motion. We 
have a nightmarish, uncanny sense of having 
been through it all already as our forces ad- 
vance and retire (censorship forbids the word 
“retreat”) through cycle after cycle. 

But the cycles aren’t precisely identical. 
New ‘nen die in each advance and rebuff. 
New equipment is expended, new blood is 
shed, new cripples are created. The cost in 
blood and treasu*e mounts—and mounts— 
and mounts. 

It is difficult to see what we can gain in 
Korea. It is difficult not to believe that 
Korea is a diabolical snare set for us—suc- 
cessfully—by the Kremlin. 

The Russian boycott of the UN was simul- 
taneous with the invasion of Scuth Korea. 
The UN police action directive was not 
blocked by any Soviet veto, as the USSR did 
not vote. A step of this nature by the UN 
must, under the UN charter, article 27, have 
concurring votes from every permanent 
member of the Security Council, which in- 
cludes Russia, but the Russians when they 
returned made no effort to revoke the inter- 
vention resolution. 

Russia has not and need not lose one man 
in Korea. Chinese pawns do the dying for 
them. The Chinese reservoir is bottomless. 
We could continue to slaughter till the crack 
of doom, and the Chinese birth rate would 
replenish with more millions. 

Yet the drain on America is sickening. 
Chinese superiority in numbers can keep us 
in Korea, never quite winning, never quite 
losing, wasting our strength ad infinitum, 
weakening our entire defense structure. 

The nature of the Korean fighting lures 
us to overemphasize on land fighting in our 
defense preparations, whereas, as Tarr, 
Hoover, and others have reiterated, air and 
sea power are our surest weapons. 

If allowed to win in Korea, we would hold 
& peninsula considered by military experts to 
be indefensible. Our overextended position 
would make us vulnerable to another disas- 
trous experience whenever it best suited the 
Kremlin to push the button. 

So why not get out of Korea? Why let 
Russia call the tune? Why not choose our 


own ground, if fight we must? It is argued 
that to leave would cause us loss of face in 
Asia. But if Red-informed Asians would see 
our departure as imperialism defeated, they 
must see the present war as imperialism em- 
battled, and would see our victory as im- 
perialism triumphant. Is any of these three 
worse than another? 

No, the lost face should we abandon Ko- 
rea would be in Washington, among those 
blunderers responsible for our Asian fiasco. 
Is the saving of face for a few politicians 
worth the terrible price we are paying in not 
pulling out of Korea as fast as possible? 

What could possibly suit the Politburo 
better than to have the Truman-Acheson 
war in Korea continue undetermined for 
months or years even if in the end the 
United States should win the war? 





Are We Deserting Our Boys in Korea? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF F.EPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
what is the situation in Korea? What 
are the true conditions under which our 
troops are fighting? Rumors are con- 
tradictory and the reports from our 
fighting men are not rosy. The com- 
plaints about inadequate clothing and 
lack of equipment which come from the 
GI in battle are brushed aside by denials 
from the Pentagon. 

But while American men are dying in 
Korea and the United Nations debating 
society affords no help to them, it is time 
we learned the truth. 

The following letter from a constitu- 
ent of mine includes the words written 
by an American soldier in Korea tc his 
mother: 

Fesruary 6, 1951. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MCDONOUGH: I have a 
nephew in Korea. His outfit has been in 
some of the ‘worst fighting of the war. His 
company won a citation last November. A 
few days ago his mother received a letter 
from him, which read in part: 

“There are only a few members of my 
ecmpany left. Unless we get more equip- 
ment to fight with, or are pulled out of 
here soon, we will all be dead. We haven't 
a chance.” 

Over the radio, day after day, we hear that 
the morale of our troops is high and that 
everything is rosy over there. Then, from 
the boys themselves, we get the real story 
of the true situation. While wishy-washy 
little men squabble at the UN, our boys are 
left to die on foreign battlefields, with the 
bitter knowledge in their hearts that we 
have let them down. 

Won't you please do whatever you can to 
see that needed equipment reaches these 
boys on time and in sufficient quantities to 
enable them to defend themselves? If this 
cannot be done, they should be brought 
home. In Heaven’s name let’s do something. 

I know you will do all you can, 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. MyrTLe SHay. 


The lack of equipment this boy writes 
about is vital to him. It is his life or 
death. If the administration which 
sent him and thousands of others from 
their homes to do battle in Korea, with- 
out the consent of Congress, is not sup- 
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plying them with the necessary equip- 
ment to defend themselves, an investi- 
gation is in order and is, in fact, over- 
due. It is the duty of Congress to get 
the facts. 





Address of Ex-President Herbert Hoover; 


Saving America for Americans 





REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been so much misinformation concern- 
ing, so much distortion of, and so many 
false attacks made on the great speech 
delivered by ex-President Herbert Hoov- 
er on last Friday night that I am taking 
the privilege of inserting that splendid 
address in the ReEcorp, 

I am well acquainted with ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover. I knew him during his 
services as Secretary of Commerce and 
as President of the United States. 
While I have not always agreed with him 
on those fundamental issues that divide 
the two great parties in this country, I 
can safely say that I never found any 
reason for questioning his integrity or 
his patriotism. 

He puts the welfare of his country 
first. 

He is now approaching the sunset of 
life, and his warning to the American 
people has that same ring of sincerity 
as when expressed by Thomas Jefferson 
in his first inaugural address, or by 
George Washington in his farewell mes- 
sage to the American people. 

In 1941, Mr. Hoover delivered a great 
speech in which he warned us of the dan- 
gers of a world war. I inserted that ad- 
dress in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, and 
I want to quote a short portion of it at 
this point. He said: 

Finally we must not forget the price we 
shall have to pay if we join in this war. 

It means the sacrifice of our most precious 
lives and the hopes of millions of mothers 
and wives. It means the sacrifice also of our 
own liberty to a dictatorship of our own, in- 
evitable in total war. 

If we go into war, we must pass through 
postwar bankruptcy. The savings of the 
people will be lost. The endowments of our 
universities, colleges, hospitals will be de- 
stroyed. * * * When we go to the peace 
table hate will again, as before, sit at that 
table endeavoring to destroy the hope of any 
real peace among men. Liberty will not re- 
cover on this continent for a generation. 


How prophetic those words were. 

We have now gone through World War 
II. What have we got out of it? Death, 
taxes, a pension roll, and hatred. Our 
boys won the fight in the field, on the 
ocean, and in the air, but the victory 
was turned over to the greatest enemy 
civilization has ever known, 

As I said, ex-President Hoover’s speech 
on last Friday night was a solemn warn- 
ing to the American people and to the 
American Congress. If we continue to 
follow the program advocated by the 
wild-eyed internationalists, who are al- 
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ways demanding that we go to war in 
some foreign country, it will do just what 
Lenin gloatingly predicted in 1920. It 
will drag this country down to physical 
and financial exhaustion. 

We had better change our course now, 
before it is too late, and follow the pro- 
gram laid down by Thomas Jefferson, 
George Washington and other great 
statesmen of the past, and now reem- 

by ex-President Hoover in his 
address of last Friday night which I am 
inserting in the Recorp at this point. 

The speech referred to follows: 


Fellow Americans, I have been urged by 
many thousands of you to again discuss with 
you our foreign policies. 

A responsibility rests upon me to speak 
out from 50 years of personal experience with 
most of the peoples of the free world and 
with Russia and China. I have been en- 
trusted during 35 years with high responsi- 
bilities by my countrymen. 

I should like to address you through the 
rose-colored spectacles of idealism and the 
need of free nations to defend freemen. 

But I would be doing my country a dis- 
service if I did not take into account the 
realities in this endangered world. 

There is nothing sacrosanct about foreign 
policies as witness the tombstones which 
have been erected over many of them in the 
last 10 years. They bear the inscriptions 
“Undeclared war,” “The alliance with Stalin, 
Tehran, Yalta, Potsdam,” “Dismantling of 
German peacetime industry,” “The promot- 
ing of Mao Tse-tung.” 

Many men, including myself, have de- 
manded the revision of these policies at each 
wrong turning. 

The rightness of our many proposals has 
been proved by time. I shall recall only two 
of them for your test. 

Seventeen years ago, as President, I re- 
fused recognition of the Soviet Government. 
I knew from ample experience, and their 
own documents, that this bloody conspiracy 
against mankind would flood our country 
through this open door with fifth columns 
and spies; that they would sabotage our na- 
tional life and Government. Every Ameri- 
can knows they have done just that. 

About 10 years ago on June 29, 1941, in a 
great crisis I urged the revision of our poli- 
cies to meet the greatest danger that had 
come to the American people. 

Mr. Roosevelt had proposed a tacit alliance 
of the United States with Stalin and his 
Communist Russia. Britain was then safe 
because of the diversion of Hitler’s armies 
to an attack on Russia. A few sentences 
from that address were: 

“Now we find ourselves promising aid to 
Stalin and his militant Communist con- 
spiracy against the whole democratic ideals 
of the world. * * * 

“It makes the whole argument of our join- 
ing the war to bring the four freedoms to 
mankind a gargantuan jest. * * * 

“If we go further and join the war and 
we win, then we have won for Stalin the grip 
of communism on Russia and more oppor- 
tunity for it to extend in the world.” 

I said these two dictators—Stalin and Hit- 
ler—were locked in deadly combat, that 
statesmanship required the United States to 
stand aside in watchful waiting, armed to the 
teeth; that the day would come when these 
nations “will be sufficiently exhausted to 
listen to the military, economic and moral 
powers of the United States and at that 
moment and that moment only can the 
United States promote a just and lasting 


Remember this was in June 1941, almost 


10 years ago. Need I remind you that the 
grip of communism in this decade has spread 
slavery from 200,000,000 to 800,000,000 peo- 
ple? And we have no peace. 


I could recall a dozen more instances, 
some within the past 12 months. 


OUR PROBLEMS NOW 


In order to reach any conclusions as to 
the wise course for America to pursue in the 
critical issues which confront us we must 
again and again appraise the constantly- 
shifting forces moving in the world. 

The problems which we face are of far 
larger dimensions than the current discus- 
sion on sending contingents of American 
boys to Europe. Their appraisal must also 
include: 

1. Land war strengths. 

2. The defense of the American people and 
the Western Hemisphere. 

3. Our economic capacity over a long 
period. 

4. The United Nations. 

5. Our policies in the Far East. 

6. The North Atlantic military alliance. 

Policies in these six categories cannot be 
separated from each other—they are all inter- 
locked. 

We must appraise the somber facts around 
these points before we can map a national 
direction. We must not shrink from clear- 
minded appraisal of our strengths, our weak- 
nesses and the attainment of the purposes 
to which the Congress has committed us. 


LAND WAR STRENGTHS 


We may again appraise as best we can the 
present military strength for land war in the 
world. 

I am fully aware of the shortcomings of 
the term “divisions” as a measuring device 
for comparative military strength, but it is 
the nearest to a common descriptive unit 
that we have. 

The Kremlin-directed horde has under 
arms and in reserves probably 300 combat 
divisions, with 30,000 tanks. I am now told 
they have over 20,000 mostly tactical planes 
and they have with their satellites 50,000,000 
men available for cannon fodder. 

In World War II, when Russia was with- 
out the satellites, the Germans failed with 
240 well equipped divisions to overcome her. 
With her allies of general manpower, general 
space, general winter and general scorched 
earth, she had stopped the Germans even 
before lend-lease had reached her. 

The nations of Europe in the Atlantic Pact 
have at the present moment less than 20 
equipped and trained combat divisions avail- 
able for European action. 

There is here a stark reality upon which 
our foreign policies must be based. With any 
seeable land forces from non-Communist na- 
tions, even including the United States, a 
land offensive against the Communists could 
bring no military victory, no political conclu- 
sion. But that does not mean that there are 
no other methods of stopping the Kremlin’s 
ambitions. 


THE DEFENSE OF OUR GIBRALTAR OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


The second stark realism upon which our 
foreign policies must be based is the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. Its defense is 
not only in our interests but in the interests 
of free men everywhere. 

Much criticism is offered, even to a discus- 
sion of this question. An atmosphere of 
hurry, rush, anxiety is being developed, the 
effect of which is to make it difficult, if not 
impossible, for the American people to judge 
their own situation. 

I may say at once that with proper eco- 
nomic action this hemisphere can be made 
self-contained in critical raw materials. 
From a long professional career and from 
years as Secretary of Commerce dealing with 
such questions, I might qualify in this field. 

Purther, unless we so dissipate our strength 
as to become a beaten and crushed people, 
we will be able to keep sea lanes open. 

Moreover, this hemisphere can be defended 
from Communist armies come what will. 
is still surrounded with a great moat. 
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transport such invading armies either 3,000 
miles across the Atlantic or 6,000 miles across 
the Pacific would require transport ships and 
naval protection which the Russians do not 
possess and could not build or seize, no mat- 
ter what further countries they occupy. If 
we have a proper naval and air strength, we 
could sink them in midocean. With some- 
what more attention paid to our defense, 
this would apply to invasion via the Bering 
Straits. Hitler could not even cross the Eng- 
lish Channel. Atomic bombs do not trans- 
port troops over the ocean. Communist 
armies can no more get to Washington than 
any Allied armies can get to Moscow. 

No responsible military man denies these 
two conclusions. 

The American people should not be fright- 
ened into rash action by fear that we cannot 
survive. I am not advocating isolationism. 
But if other nations should fail, we may be 
isolated by circumstances and against our 
will. 

We might go into a period hard to endure, 
but this Nation can stick it out. 


OUR AMERICAN ECONOMIC CAPACITY 


The third stark realism upon which our 
policies must be built is our economic ca- 
pacity. The bleak outlook of the world may 
well last more than a decade—possibly two 
of them. 

The new budget calls for Federal spending 
of over $71,600,000,000. This $71,000,000,000 
alone, plus State and local expenditures, is 
about 37 percent of our national income. 

That is beyond the long endurance of any 
Nation and fatal to the preservation of a 
system of free men. 

The President has asked for a large in- 
crease of taxes. We will need also to in- 
crease State and local government taxes. 

This burden is going to fall on people with 
smaller incomes. The proof of this is easy. 

If all personal incomes above the level of 
a United States Senator were confiscated it 
would yield only about $2,500,000,000 of ad- 
ditional revenues. But confiscation would 
stop most people earning the $2,000,000,000. 
We must also remember the excise and cur- 
poration taxes in most part are ultimately 
passed on to the consumer or these milch 
cows would die. 

Grim austerity must enter the doors of 
every American home. 

Even before these burdens are actually 
imposed there are stark signs of economic 
strain. The purchasing power of the dollar 
has fallen 20 percent in 6 months. The stock 
boom indicates that many people are seeking 
flight from inflation. Our already gigantic 
Government debts permit little expansion 
without inflation of credit. Two wars prove 
economic controls cannot wholly stop in- 
flation. The surest road away from inflation 
is to accept the President’s wise proposal to 
Pay as you go. 

But we simply cannot carry this expendi- 
ture or such tax load for long. 

The economic destruction of the United 
States is one of the means by which Stalin 
hopes to overcome us. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


The fourth focal point of our thinking 
must be the United Nations. 

Our stark reality here is the lack of co- 
hesion and unity in the free nations. Even 
some of our European allies are anxious to 
appease the Chinese branch of the Kremlin 
on policies of the United Nations. 

Despite this, we must not forget that the 
aspiration of mankind for over a century 
has been to find peace by collective action 
against aggressors. The United Nations was 
built on this same central idea as the concert 
of Europe and the League of Nations. Halt- 

and faulty as it may be, we cannot 
abandon this iiea and this hope. 

But it must Ve clear that the UN for the 
present will not be a substantial protection 
from Communist eggressicn. 
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OUR POLICIES IN THE FAR EAST 


Our men are holding heroically to the mis- 
sion assigned us by the United Nations in 
Korea. We are suffering great losses. Gen- 
eral Marshall says we must send 15,000 men 
a month. We cannot yet see the end. But 
were we to drive all the enemy out of Korea, 
how much of our armies must remain there 
to protect it? 

Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines are 
vital links in our national security. This 
must not be minimized by nations anxious 
to direct our energies to Europe. We will 
need retain much military strength in the 
Pacific to protect those areas. 

Certainly there is little stark reality in 
talking about American ground divisions in 
Europe in view of our involvement in Asia. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 


The sixth consideration in our decisions 
revolves around the North Atlantic Pact and 
the proposals to start another American ex- 
peditionary land army to Europe. 

Current statistics stretch this pact far be- 
yond its text. The pact provides that the 
nations shall aid each other in case of at- 
tack. There has been no attack. 

Moreover, at the time of ratification of 

that alliance the administration, through the 
Secretary of State and the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, gave positive 
assurances that under the pact no expedi- 
tions of American ground troops would be 
sent to Europe. That certainly meant no 
forces to Europe prior to attack. Our par- 
ticipation, prior to an attack, was to be 
limited to munitions. The pact being the 
will of the American people through the 
Congress, and in the faith of the text and 
those assurances, I supported the alliance. 
* But last fall it became evident that the 
administration was contemplating sending 
ground troops to Europe. It was also evi- 
dent that after years of gigantic American 
subsidies, the European Atlantic Pact na- 
tions had done nothing of consequence to- 
ward their own defense. Former Prime Min- 
ister Churchill had repeatedly and forth- 
rightiy stated this fact—the last occasion 
being only a few weeks ago. 

I made two addresses in protest. Judging 
by the scolding of the European press, I may 
have helped to start them thinking. 

Then General Eisenhower was appointed 
to organize their military strength. And the 
General has become the potent symbol of 
the policy of at once sending American 
ground troops to Europe. 

The American people are indebted to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower for many great services. He 
has magnificient fitness both for the com- 
mand and the stimulation of spirit and ac- 
tion among the Allies in Europe. 

But his appointment does not commit the 
American people as to policy. 

The stark reality in Western Continental 
Europe are their large Communist parties 
and the disunities which gnaw at their vitals. 
Their prejudices prevent taking Spain into 
the alliance with 20 divisions and the most 
defensible area in Europe. For some reason 
Turkey and Greece are excluded from the 
alliance. 

Equally vital is the fact that there is little 
hope of adequate land defense of Europe 
without West German participatation. Two 
months ago detailed plans and great prog- 
ress were announced. Now it is decided 
that West German military participation is 
out or can wait. 

From press reports based on information 
from European officials and from General 
Eisenhower’s statements, it would appear 
that his army, including the 2 American 
divisions now in Germany, will start with 
9 or 10 divisions; by the end of 2 years, in- 
cluding American divisions, it would seem 
to be 35 or 40 divisions. 

The stark reality is that such an army is 
small compared to the strength of the enemy. 


America is at present the major deterrent 
to the Kremlin’s ambitions of world con- 
quest. There is nothing that Stalin would 
like more than to get the United States into 
his clutches by fighting us on the ground in 
Europe. There lies his overwhelming 
strength. 

Disaster could thus come to the American 
Hemisphere with no salvation to Europe. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE NEED ANSWERS TO SOME 
QUESTIONS 


The American people should have more in- 
formation before they risk trying a third ex- 
pedition of ground troops to Europe. 

Any defense line in Europe must be over 
400 miles long. Will our responsible leaders 
make a public statement that the forces so 
far proposed can defend this line against 
odds of 3 or 4 to 1? We have tried this in 
Korea. 

Will our responsible leaders tell us whether 
they contemplate the proposed American 
contingent as only an installment? Does not 
this contribution and our huge increase in 
the Army budget imply many more Ameri- 
can divisions? Do the American people know 
all the facts? 


ALTERNATIVE POLICIES 


Despite all these stark realities and these 
problems, I have believed there is a way to 
at least an uneasy peace for the world. 

In my address of 6 weeks ago I stated that 
we should not land men or send money to 
Europe until large European forces were in 
sight. I was well aware of the obligation 
assumed by Congress to give aid in case of 
attack. It was my view that we should hold 
to that provision of the pact, and I urged 
“arming our Air and Navy to the teeth.” 

I suggest that air power and the Navy is 
the alternative to sending American land 
divisions to Europe. With our gigantic pro- 
ductive capacity and within our economic 
strength we can build and sustain over- 
whelming air and sea forces held on our 
home ground ready in case of attack. 

Stalin well knows we could carry on that 
kind of war for his destruction for indefinite 
years. 

The air threat has been during 4 years the 
most powerful deterrent to any attack on 
Western Europe. It is far more powerful 
than pouring American divisions into the 
reach of this Asiatic horde. I am suggesting 
no attack. I am suggesting the very pro- 
tection for Western Europe and our own de- 
fense which the Senate contemplated when 
it ratified the Atlantic Pact. 

There are other reasons for such a policy— 
both military and economic. 

Manifestly if attack on Europe came the 
free world would be inferior in ground forces. 
Such a ground war would at best be a war of 
defense. In the air we would have the of- 
fensive. An Air Force has range, speed, 
flexibility, and striking power which can 
come nearer gaining a decision than allied 
ground armies. Especially is this true, for 
in an air war the Communist horde would 
be without a large part of its ground allies— 
General Manpower, General Space, General 
Winter, and General Scorched Earth. 

The whole Korean tragedy is developing 
proof that the way to punish aggressors is 
from the air and sea, and not by land armies. 
It would be infinitely less costly in dead and 
disaster. 

The unbearable strain on our economic sys- 
tem will come from trying to do five things 
at the same time. That is, to maintain 
armies in the Pacific; to build up an Air 
Force; a naval force; to furnish munitions 
to nations who are determined to defend 
themselves and to send land armies to Eu- 
rope. Our economy cannot carry this load 
for long. 

I can give you an indication of the lesser 
economic strain to attain the same or more 
power by air than ground forces. To train, 
equip, place in Europe, and maintain for 


1 year, 10 of the usual combinations of 
American divisions would cost about $4,- 
500,000,000. This same sum would, for ex- 
ample, purchase and man 390 B-36 long- 
range bombers compared to 60 of them at 
present. If neither went into battle, the 
annual cost of the 10 divisions would be 
about $3,000,000,000 and that of such a seg- 
ment of the Air Force less than $1,000,000,000. 


POINTS OF REVISION OF OUR FOREIGN POLICIES 


I can most clearly state the points of for- 
eign policies in which many of us believe 
at this time by summarizing a program. No 
program can be perfect—none without risk. 
For the present I suggest: 

1. We should devote our overwhelming 
productive power to air and naval strength 
and supply of munitions. 

2. If the Europeans are attacked, we should 
be prepared and use such overwhelming air 
and naval power to the limit and keep it 
up until they have had enough. The Krem- 
lin knows that we are committed by the 
Congress to do so. I believe that reserve, 
if large enough, is Europe's real protection. 

3. We should supply munitions to nations 
doing their utmost to defend themselves. 

4. From the stark realistic, economic, po- 
litical, and military reasons which I have 
given you, my personal conviction is that 
we should not create land armies for expedi- 
tions into the quicksands of either Europe 
or China. I do not want to even start on 
the road to another Korea. 

5. There are those who think we should 
send more divisions to Europe for their en- 
couragement even before there is an attack. 
To them, I urge watchful waiting until much 
more military strength has been developed 
by Europe itself and there is more evidence 
they have resolved their disunities. 

6. We must reduce our national expendi- 
tures to a level we can carry over a long 
term of years, and at the same time avoid 
economic disaster which can destroy freedom 
in America. 

Senator Byrp estimates that $8,600,000,000 
of proposed nondefense expenditures in the 
budget could be reduced or postponed. We 
should spend all we can afford on air, navy, 
and munitions rather than large armies. 

7. We can and must defend Formosa, the 
Philippines, and Japan. We can do it by 
naval and air forces. 

As to Korea, we should demand of the 
United Nations that they call for a stop of 
supplies to Communist China by the non- 
Communist nations. 

Since Red China is making war on our 
American armies, we should free Chiang 
Kai-shek to do what he wishes in China and 
furnish him munitions. 

8. I proposed 3 years ago that we should 
give full independence to Japan and West- 
ern Germany under representative govern- 
ments. During 100 years these nations were 
the great dams against these Russian-con- 
trolled hordes. In the last war we may have 
been engaged in a great crusade for freedom 
of mankind, but we certainly destroyed these 
two dams. The sooner they are given their 
independence the sooner, for their own secu- 
rity, they will resume their ancient role. 

9. Recently I proposed that if the nations 
of Europe failed we should, as a prudent 
Nation, have in mind a second line of air 
and naval defense based upon the foreign 
shores of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, 
both North and South, and I may add the 
Mediterranean and Indian Ocean. 

10, Congress should recover its constitu- 
tional authority over starting wars. It could 
certainly do so through its power over the 
purse. 

IN CONCLUSION 


I have proposed no retreat, no withdrawal. 
I have proposed no repudiation of treaties or 
obligations. Rather I have proposed that 
the pledges to the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people be kept. I have proposed that 
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we stop, look, and listen before we start on 
a road of land war that risks the loss of all 
civilization. 

I propose no good to Stalin. His greatest 
hope is to get us into a land war. 

Before we go off the deep end of steps 
toward another land war in Europe, let us 
remember that we fought two such wars 
hoping to bring peace and we have no peace. 
We should be prepared to make heavy sac- 
rifices to help. But we should do it with 
common sense, within our strength, with 
the long view of history in mind. 

The essence of the program I have pro- 

is to effectively restrain our enemies 
from attack upon our allies or themselves. 
It is the best chance of peace—even if it is an 
uneasy peace. 

If we pursue the lines of our own genius 
and resources, we can meet this—the great- 
est menace of a century. 

And being in the right the Almighty is on 
our side. 


Charles Gilmer, Sulligent, Lamar County, 
Is Named Alabama Future Farmer of 
the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, Charles 
Gilmer, 17-year-old farm boy of Lamar 
County, has been chosen as Alabama’s 
future farmer of the year. Thus he 
brings distinction to himself and reflects 
honor upon his fellow farm boys of the 
great Seventh Congressional District of 
Alabama. 

Young Gilmer’s record is so outstand- 
ing that I desire to include as a part of 
my remarks a news story about it, 
written by Thomas F. Hill, and carried in 
the Sunday, February 11, 1951, edition 
of the Birmingham News. The article 
follows: 

Cartes GILMER Is NAMED FururRE FARMER OF 
YEAR 
(By Thomas F. Hill) 

SULLIGENT, ALA, February 10.—Charles 
Gilmer, who this year has been honored as 
Alabama’s Future Farmer of the Year, has 
found the secret of turning base materials 
into gold. 

But his Midas touch has nothing to do 
with black magic. The secret is simple. It 
is hard work. It is steady work. And it is 
@ genuine love for that work. 

This year, the 17-year-old member of the 
Sulligent FFA chapter has been selected 
from 12,000 active FFA members as having 
the most outstanding farming and FFA pro- 
gram during the past year. 

This came as a surprise only to Charles, 
All his friends and associates knew the rec- 
ognition just had to come. 

NO STRANGER 

The smiling is no eee 
livestock circles, and for the past 4 
slogan among young beef showmen Oo taaeer 
County has been “Beat Gilmer.” 

And for the past 4 years, the slogan has 
been to no avail. In 1947, 1948, 1949, and 
1950. Young Gilmer showed the county 
champion at the fat stock shows. And each 
year he was awarded money for a steer by 
the Birmingham News-WGSN. 

The “Beat peering ae ag | 
this year, but again it may not work. 8. 


Gibbs, Gilmer’s vocational teacher, says it 
looks like Gilmer’s fourth News calf might 
win again this year. 

LOVE OF WORK 


Gilmer’s love of work was clearly shown 
one afternoon recently when Mr. Gibbs de- 
cided to drive out for a visit. It was Satur- 
day, and Gilmer’s parents and sister were 
in town, as were most of the youngsters of 
the county. When Gibbs drove by he saw 
Charles in the field driving a tractor-drawn 
plow. 

Through several years of hard work and 
good management Charles has built his 
farming program up to an asset value of 
$34,112.50. His investments have been pri- 
marily in land, farm equipment, livestock, 
and pasture improvement. 

In announcing its choice of Charles Gil- 
mer, th? Alabama FFA executive committee 
issued the following statement: 

“To select Alabama’s ‘Future Farmer of 
the Year’ is no easy task for the reason 
that many members of the Future Farmers 
of America have done and are doing out- 
standing jobs. Charles has, in the past 4 
years, done an outstanding job in assum- 
ing a great responsibility in the operation 
and management of his farm home. He 
has accomplished much in his vocational 
agriculture and FFA work. The committee 
truly believes that Charles exemplifies the 
important part FFA members today are play- 
ing in Alabama's agricultural world.” 

HIS RECORD 


Charles has a very oustanding record in 
leadership and other FFA activities during 
the past 4 years. 

His first year FFA activities were as fol- 
lows: 

Assistant finance director of FFA chapter; 
assistant FFA store operator; represented 
chapter in calf scramble in Birmingham; 
won county fat-stock show; member of FFA 
string band; elected secretary of chapter for 
following year. 

FPA activities for 1948-49: Elected vice 
president of county FFA; delegate to State 
convention at Auburn; awarded State farmer 
degree; member of chapter judging team; 
won county fat-stock show; won seventh 
place in class in Birmingham show; gave 
response for FFA at Birmingham News bar- 
becue; entered second-place sow in county 
hog show; member of FFA quartet; operated 
FPA store with over $300 profit; member 
of chapter nursery committee; set 700 
shrubs; 100-bushel club entry; elected chap- 
ter treasurer for next year. 

1949-50: Main speaker on banquet pro- 
gram, nursery-committee chairman, setting 
850 shrubs; member of FFA quartet, 100- 
bushel club entry, supervised FFA store, 
chairman arrangement committee of father- 
son banquet, won county fat stock show, 
placed third in Birmingham show with prime 
steer, member of beef-judging team, gave 
response for FFA at Birmingham News bar- 
becue, showed grand champion dairy cow in 
county show and second place beef bull. 

1850-51: Showed grand champion dairy 
cow, first- and second-place beef steers and 
second-place beef bull at county achieve- 
ment-day festival; member of beef-judging 
team, member of FFA quartet, entered home- 
improvement contest, No. 1 member to be 
called upon by his chapter. 

MORE PRAISE 


His FFA Adviser, Mr. Gibbs, praised Charles’ 
work highly. “Charles is a splendid work- 
er,” Mr. Gibbs said. “He can always be de- 
pended upon for a jam-up job as leader or 
chairman of any committee. He has a good 
personality and is liked by everyone. He is 
neat in appearance and wears nice clothes. 

With chief interest in live- 
stock—1is first and foremos* with him. Pleas- 
ure and social life comes second. He is a 
most outstanding young man and has a very 
bright future ahead of him.” 
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Charles developed an interest in livestock 
early in his high-school course. His herd 
now consists of two registered Jerseys, four 
registered Hereford cows, three grade cows, 
two steers for the spring fat stock show, two 
Hereford heifers, a registered bull which he 
plans to use as his beef-herd bull, a registered 
OIC sow, and a litter of pigs. 

Working in partnership with his parents 
and sister, Claire Joan, Charles strives to im- 
prove the farm home each day. He also does 
tractor farming for neighbors in his spare 
time. 

MORE FARMING 


Being in the sawmill business, Charles’ 
father, Stanton Gilmer, turned the farming 
over to Charles 3 years ago. Each year 
Charles has averaged 150 acres in cotton, 
corn, and hay. As a junior III student, he 
started his pasture program, sowing 5 acres 
of dallas, lespedeza sericea, and fescue. 

Each year he has increased his pasture 
acreage, and this year he seeded 33 additional 
acres. Rapidly he has turned rolling, eroded 
hillsides into valuable green acres to furnish 
grazing for his livestock. He has his own 
crusher, with which he grinds and mixes 
his home-grown feeds. His 1%-acre fish 
pond is stocked and well fertilized. 

Probably his proudest moment came last 
spring when his best calf graded Prime in 
the Birmingham stock show. It was placed 
third in the middleweight Hereford division, 
but the Federal grader put the Prime sticker 
on it after sticking Choice labels to the first- 
and second-place winners. Charles’ steer 
also sold higher than the other two winners. 


THREE PRIZES 


Recently at the county Achievement Day 
festival in Vernon, Charles’ dairy cow was 
declared grand champion; his two fat stock- 
show entries copped both first and second 
prizes. 

As a result of his successes and capabili- 
ties, Charles was a natural selection in 1949 
and again in 1950 to give the response at 
the Birmingham News barbecue, held in 
Birmingham, at which checks for News calves 
were awarded stcck-show winners who par- 
ticipated at the Birmingham stock show. 

Charles told his Alabama State fairgrounds 
audience of his interest in livestock farm- 
ing and how the stock shows and FFA had 
inspired him to work with untiring interests 
toward a challenging goal. 

He is a versatile high-school senior. He 
also is song leader for Sunday school and 
church services at his church and teaches 
the young people’s Sunday school class. He 
is president of the Beta Club and plays 
trombone in the high-school band. 


GRADUATES 


Charles. graduates from high school this 
spring. He plans to attend Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, next year. He will 
study animal husbandry. 

His 4 years’ FFA work have netted him 
over $1,000 in prizes alone. He could cover 
a wall of his room with blue ribbons he has 
won at shows. 

His farm home shows the results of his 
vision and desire to attain the ultimate in 
convenience and beauty. 

He did an excellent remodeling job on his 
home early this year, with electric lights and 
running water in his house and barn, bath- 
room, laundry unit, a freezer chest, radio, 
and electric fans. 


THE KITCHEN 


Labor has been cut to a minimum in Mrs. 
Gilmer’s all-electric kitchen. It consists of 
a hot-water heater, stove, refrigerator and 
kitchen sink with attractive built-in cabi- 
nets. 

Cement walks have been built around the 
house, and shrubbery from his FFA nursery 
makes the Gilmer home the equal of any to 
be found anywhere in appearance and neat- 
ness, 
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Charles’ healthful living habits and love 
for hard work have kept him in excellent 
physical condition. This has led fellow 
students at the high school to “high pres- 
sure” him to adding an extra activity to his 
accomplishments—football. 

Gilmer always turned them away and 
finally made it final by summarizing his at- 
titude toward life and the farm. 

“I've watched these players train,” he said. 
“Tl stick to farming. I just can’t see my- 
self working that hard without any money 
coming in.” 





Need for Limited Wire Tapping 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Milwaukee Journal. 
The editorial follows: 


NEED FOR LIMITED WIRE TAPPING 


Among the unpleasant tasks that beset the 
new Congress is the apparent necessity of 
legalizing, within limits, and without further 
delay, a most unsavory procedure. 

Nobody with moral sense claims that wire 
tapping is a nice thing to do, but catching 
and prosecuting criminals is not a nice busi- 
ness. Governor Dewey has experienced the 
dilemma; he has had to denounce wire tap- 
ping by the wrong people, although he freely 
used it himself when he was a whirlwind 
young prosecutor. 

The Federal Communications Act of 1934 
contains a blanket ban on intercepting any 
communication and divulging the informa- 
tion to any person unless authorized by the 
sender. Hence, even when enforcement offi- 
cers resort to wire tapping, the evidence 
gained by it is not admissible. This has 
seriously embarrassed the prosecution of 
traitors. 

The Judith Coplon spy case dramatized this 
fact. The appeal court was obliged to hold 
the evidence illegal and order a new trial, 
while conceding that her guilt was plain. 
But the court, headed by one of our great 
jurists, went on with what lawyers call obiter 
dictum. It suggested to Congress that legali- 
zation of limited official wire tapping would 
obviate such paradoxes in future cases of the 
kind. 

Despite the ban, the FBI continued to tap 
wires when necessary. It acted under orders 
of the Attorney General and, during World 
War II, with the approval of President Roose- 
velt. The FBI has cited in its defense the 
“set a crook to catch a crook” theory and 
the tenuous legal argument that the offense 
is not in intercepting alone but in also 
divulging. 

The FBI also has cited the paramount 
demands of national security. 

So Congress would be merely recognizin 
and legitimatizing a method that the FB 
already feels compelled to use and is using. 
Beyond that, however, it would specifically 
require the admission into court of evidence 
obtained by wire tapping or by following up 
wire-tap clews. That is where the FBI has 
been stymied. 

The bill is H. R. 479, by Kennetu B. Keat- 
tnGc (Republican, New York). It would let 


only the FBI and military intelligence tap 
wires and use wire-tap evidence, and then 
Only in cases of suspected treason, spying, 
sabotage, and others involving disloyalty to 
the United States. It would allow the tap- 
ping only if a Federal judge approved it in 


each instance, and only under rules of the 
Attorney General. 

These would seem to be adequate safe- 
guards and restrictions against abuse. As 
KeaTInG told Congress, the inhibition under 
which the Government now labors to pro=- 
tect itself against treason “is certainly carry- 
ing the right of privacy to an absurd and 
ridiculous length. 

“No nation can survive which does not 
meet problems threatening its very existence 
with more realism than this.” 





If Lincoln Were Alive Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
we are paying tribute to the memory of 
one of the greatest Americans and one 
of the greatest human beings of all 
times—Abraham Lincoln. What would 
Lincoln do if he were alive today and had 
to cope with the problems with which we 
are confronted? What would the Great 
Emancipator think or say about our 
present-day events if he were among the 
living? 

A most interesting speculation on this 
subject is contained in a column by 
Walter Winchell, the noted columnist, 
which appeared several days ago. It is 
entitled “Abraham Lincoln in the Twen- 
tieth Century.” I urge all Members of 
Congress to read this brief column. 

[From the Washington Post of 
February 9, 1951] 


WALTER WINCHELL IN NEw YorK 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Wisdom is as enduring as time itself. Re- 
curring storms sweep across history’s hori- 
zon—but the sagacity of great men has the 
constancy of the sun and is as illuminat- 
ing. The immortality achieved by prophets 
and sages does not stem solely from their 
past accomplishments. The sources of their 
everlasting glory are words and deeds that 
light up the future. The homage paid Lin- 
coln has been inspired by the nobility of 
his tenets. He embodied mankind’s bright- 
est aspirations—and he fought with deep 
courage to make them a reality. The politi- 
cal and moral issues Lincoln faced differ in 
detail with current conflicts, but the prin- 
ciples involved have not changed. The Lin- 
colnian concepts of the nineteenth century 
are applicable to twentieth century problems. 

He was blessed with the moral strength 
that is so desperately needed in Washington 
today. Lincoln was one of the rare poli- 
ticlans who combined practical ability with 
moral ideals transcending political ex- 
pediency. He could have compromised on 
the slavery issue and allowed the festering 
spiritual infection to afflict the Nation. But 
he refused to appease indecency. No man 
had a deeper devotion to peace. Yet he took 
drastic action when he discovered the con- 
flict could not be reconciled amicably. 
Sometimes a leg must be amputated to save 
a life. ‘Lincoln said this Nation could not 
exist half slave and half free, and that in- 
exorable logic obviously applies to the world 
of 1951. 

Men of little faith and less courage are 
always with us. They measure each chal- 
lenge by the extent of their fears. They 
would surrender to the foes of peace in the 
name of peace. Lincoln knew amity could 
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not be purchased by blackmail. When his 
opponents threatened that his election 
would lead to the destruction of the Union, 
he shot back: “You say you will destroy the 
Union and the great crime will be upon me? 
That reminds me of a thief who holds a 
pistol to your head and mutters: ‘Stand and 
deliver, or I shall kill you—and then you 
will be the murdered.’” 

One of the most disgraceful current epi- 
sodes is the attempt of Communists here to 
use Lincoln’s name for their own nefarious 
purposes. Just as a gangster disguises him- 
self with an alias, so the Communists are 
using Lincoln’s name for camouflage. Only 
the demented mentality essential to Com- 
munist fanaticism could believe democratic 
Lincoln would be an ally of despotic Stalin. 
You might as well expect an angel to shake 
the hand of the Devil. 

Since atheism is a salient feature of com- 
munism, it is well to remember Lincoln's 
classic observation: “I never behold the stars 
that I do not feel that I am looking at the 
face of God. I can see how it might be 
possible for a man to look upon the earth 
and be an atheist, but I cannot conceive 
how he could look up into the heavens and 
say there is no God.” 

On the question of dealing with sub- 
versives, Lincoln made his position crystal- 
clear during the early days of the war. He 
did not believe freedom extended to treach- 
ery or that liberty included the right to de- 
stroy it. He boldly declared: “Under cover 
of liberty of speech and press the Copper- 
heads hoped to keep on foot amongst us 4 
most efficient corps of spies, informers, sup- 
pliers, and aiders and abettors of their cause 
in a thousand ways. Must I shoot a simple- 
minded soldier boy who deserts, while I 
must not touch a hair of the wily agitator 
who induces him to desert? I think that in 
such a case, to silence the agitator and save 
the boy is not only constitutional, but 
withal a great mercy.” 

Lincoln also speaks in the debate now 
raging about whether a President can assume 
war powers during national emergencies 
without the consent of Congress. As many 
Chief Executives did before him—and after 
him—he dispensed with constitutional nice- 
ties when the survival of the Nation was at 
stake. 

Lincoln assumed war powers directly after 
the guns of Gen, Pierre Beauregard fired 
upon Fort Sumter. It was 3 months later 
that Congress declared a state of war existed. 

Front pages disclose political differences 
are rocking the Nation. But similar strug- 
gles were more savage during Lincoln’s era. 
Although he attained the Presidency with 
a@ decisive majority in the electoral college, 
he had a minority of the popular vote. 
The Nation was split wide open on every 
major issue. As a result, the most shame- 
ful vituperation was leveled at President Lin- 
coln by the press and politicians. Yet his 
faith in the people never wavered. His re- 
action to the political turmoil illustrated 
Lincoln’s genius for stating the truth with 
humorous simplicity: “The people will de- 
cide. If they turn their backs to the fire 
and get scorched in the rear—they’ll find they 
have to sit on a blister.” 

The words he delivered before a regiment 
in 1864 would be just as propitious if ad- 
dressed to our troops in Korea: “I happen, 
temporarily, to occupy the White House. I 
am a living witness that any one of your 
children may look to come here as my 
father’s child has. It is in order that each 
of you may have, through this free Govern- 
ment which we have enjoyed, an open field 
and a fair chance for your industry, enter- 
prise and intelligence; that you may all have 
equal privileges in the race of life, with all 
its desirable human aspirations. It is for 
this that the struggle should be maintained, 
that we may not lose our birthrights. This 
Nation is worth fighting for to secure such an 
inestimable jewel.” 
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Arizona’s Water Grab 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
essential that California receive her 
proper share of the Colorado River water 
in order to provide this vital necessity 
of life to many millions of people in a 
State rapidly increasing in population. 
The population of California has 
doubled during the past 10 years and 
it is expected to double again in th 
next decade. é 

Despite these facts, certain Arizona 
land speculators are endeavoring to di- 
vert a great portion of the Colorado 
River to enrich themselves at a time 
when the Nation’s efforts must be di- 
rected for national defense. These land 
speculators are sponsoring the central 
Arizona project and legislation has been 
introduced in the Congress to carry out 
their schemes. This project would not 
only cut off a vital supply of water to 
the people of California, but it would 
also add an additional and nonessential 
burden upon our Nation’s taxpayers at 
this hour of national emergency. 

I am including in my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Pasadena Star-News of 
February 4, 1951, which calls attention 
to the position taken in this matter by 
the land speculators of Arizona: 
CaLirorNIA Must RENEW Errorts To THWART 

ArizoNa’s River WaTER PLAN 

Californians with a clear eye to the future 
welfare of this State must gird themselves 
for another stiff fight in the Congress of the 
United States against an Arizona water grab 
at the Colorado River. 

That Arizona-backed bill authorizing the 
Federal Government to construct the central 
Arizona water and irrigation project at a 
cost of $700,000,000 has been favorably re- 
ported by the Interior Committee of the 
Senate. This reporting out of the bill makes 
a@ very live measure indeed for Senate con- 
sideration. The bill was approved in Senate 
committee last year, but California opposi- 
tion succeeded in blocking it in the Public 
Lands Committee of the House. 

Action by the Senate committe indicates 
that the California delegation in both Houses 
of Congress must renew their efforts to stop 
the bill. California Senators and Repre- 
sentatives will need all the help they can 
get from groups, like the Colorado River 
Association in this State, and individual 
Californians. Since the California delegation 
will exert all its own energy the best way 
for other Californians to help is to engender 
friendliness for the California position with 
Representatives and citizens of other States. 
Many California citizens have connections in 
other States where the case for California 
can be fairly presented. 

Arizonians like to picture California as a 
huge hog that wants more than its share of 
Colorado River water and is seeking to rob 
Arizona of water. This is Arizona, bias, and 
flagrant misrepresentation, and far from the 
truth. The truth is that California seeks 
only to protect rights to its share of the 
water as inherent in the Colorado River 
treaties. Yet in all fairness to Arizona and 
all the basin States California does not ask 
to be the arbiter of what its own rights are; 
on the contrary, it proposes that a resolu- 


tion by Congress ask the United States 
Supreme Court to interpret the river treaties 
and expresses complete willingness to abide 
by the high Court’s opinion. This reasonable 
proposal has been determinedly opposed by 
Arizona. 


California believes that the central Arizona 
project would infringe upon the rights of 
Nevada and California to waters of the 
lower Colorado, and, furthermore, that the 
project would exact a cost from all taxpayers 
out of all proportion to the benefits to Ari- 
zona lands. 

That is the proposition, with Arizona still 
ignoring the Supreme Court suggestion, 
clamoring for the central Arizona project 
and shouting charges that California is try- 
ing to rob Arizona of water. Arizona has 
reversed the true status of the controversy. 


When Relief Is a Racket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune in the Recorp because it con- 
tains some information that must com- 
mand the attention of Congress, and the 
sooner the better. I have introduced a 
bill, H. R. 1403, which would deal with 
part of the problem of growing abuses 
to the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram. This bill is now before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I understand 
several other Members also have similar 
bills pending. 

It should now be obvious to everyone 
toat the Federal Security Agency has no 
intention or desire or authority, which- 
ever you choose to accept, to cope with 
this growing menace to a fine program. 
And since the original fault lies with 
Congress, I think the only solution that 
can ever be obtained will have to be pro- 
vided by Congress. 

We hear many Members these days 
talking about cutting unnecessary Fed- 
eral expenditures. Here is one way a 
substantial sum can be saved for the 
Federal Treasury, and at the same time 
a great contribution will have been made 
to make this a more moral and decent 
America. I suggest that all Members 
who sincerely want economy to give my 
bill and this problem more than a sec- 
ond glance. 

The newspaper editorial follows: 


WHEN Retrer Is a RACKET 


The Tribune has begun a series of articles 
on the type of people who get dependent 
children’s aid in Oklahoma. Our reporter 
went directly where the relief checks are 
going—to the homes. He talked to the par- 
ents, particularly to the mothers. What he 
found in many cases is disgusting. 

Many of the children who qualify for these 
checks are illegitimate. Many of the women 
who are supposed to be helped by this money 
to give their children a decent upbringing are 
promiscuous slatterns whose “boy friends” 
wander in and out at all hours. The welfare 
checks encourage this conceiving and bearing 
of illegitimate children. If the children are 
starved sufficiently the parents can even 
make a little profit out of them. 
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This isn’t what Oklahomans had in mind 
at all when they voted to participate in the 
children’s aid program. We wanted to re- 
duce the number of unhappy children, not 
increase it. But our good intentions have 
gone sour. 

The chief reason why they have gone sour 
is the secrecy that surrounds these pay- 
ments. The taxpayers are not permitted to 
know who gets their money. The theory is 
that the feelings of the recipients should not 
be hurt by letting it be known that they 
are living in part on public charity. It is 
also an engraved invitation to grafters. 

As long as these records are hidden, as long 
as the citizen who is tapped for taxes cannot 
learn whether his next door neighbor has his 
hand in his pocket or not these evils are 
going to grow. Politically-appointed case 
workers show that in many instances they 
cannot or will not rehabilitate people who 
demand and receive relief. Yet without re- 
habilitation this money is wasted. 

Paying women to add to our population of 
miserable, illegitimate children is worse than 
bad sociology. It is bad Christianity. It is 
bad charity. It doesn’t eliminate want. It 
compounds it. For it raises new generations 
of twisted, subnormal people, bred in the 
foulest environment, who are candidates for 
our swelling ranks of unemployables, crim- 
inals, and insane. 

The people ° Oklahoma never intended to 
make laziness profitable or promiscuous liv- 
ing attractive. Yet what have we done? 
Read these case histories by our Investi- 
gator X. 

The hard-working citizen, who labors to 
support his own family in these inflation- 
ridden and tax-loaded years, cannot long 
continue to share his paycheck with large 
groups of people who have no intention of 
taking care of themselves. The time is com- 
ing when we are going to have to stop culti- 
vating weeds and thistles in our fields. 

The cure is squarely up to the Federal 
Congress and State and county officials. 

First of all, we must make public relief 
rccords public. As long as they are hidden 
dishonest men and women will succeed in 
taking money from the people without fear 
of detection, and dishonest politicians will 
build political machines by putting unde- 
serving people on relief. 

Secondly, the State should force the fath- 
ers of illegitimate children to support them, 
or these men should be thrown in jail for 
bastardy. The idea of these fathers loafing 
and looking at their television sets while the 
postman pads up to the door with a public 
baby-bonus is senseless and intolerable. 

Thirdly, women who have had illegitimate 
children should not be permitted to draw 
checks on these children. If they can sup- 
port these youngsters well and good, but 
these mothers have no right to ask the State 
to hand over money for them to spend as they 
see fit. Oklahomans supplied dependent 
children's relief checks to keep families to- 
gether on the assumption that these would 
be families in which children could be prop- 
erly reared. 

The chronic unwed baby-breeder is an 
enemy of the people. She's not a mother; 
she’s a racketeer. Her children should be 
taken from her and put in orphanages. 
That’s expensive, but not nearly as expensive 
as the present situation in which she can 
actually qualify for a free living if she bears 
enough of these children. It’s time we quit 
treating such people with sentimentality. 
It’s time we charged a few of them with State 
vagrancy. 

Fourthly, we've got t» make it dangerous 
for fathers to abandon their legitimate chil- 
dren. This has been ridiculously easy in 
most counties. There have been few prose- 
cutions of the men who walked off, and 
the burden of caring for their families 
has been quietly—and, of course, secretly—~ 
shifted to the taxpayers. Child abandone 
ment costs the people much more than the 
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Charles’ healthful living habits and love 
for hard work have kept him in excellent 
physical condition. This has led fellow 
students at the high school to “high pres- 
sure” him to adding an extra activity to his 
accomplishments—football. 

Gilmer always turned them away and 
finally made it final by summarizing his at- 
titude toward life and the farm. 

“I’ve watched these players train,” he said. 
“T'll stick to farming. I just can’t see my- 
self working that hard without any money 
coming in.” 





Need for Limited Wire Tapping 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Milwaukee Journal. 
The editorial follows: 


NEED FOR LIMITED WIRE TAPPING 


Among the unpleasant tasks that beset the 
new Congress is the apparent necessity of 
legalizing, within limits, and without further 
delay, a most unsavory procedure. 

Nobody with moral sense claims that wire 
tapping is a nice thing to do, but catching 
and prosecuting criminals is not a nice busi- 
ness. Governor Dewey has experienced the 
dilemma; he has had to denounce wire tap- 
ping by the wrong people, although he freely 
used it himself when he was a whirlwind 
young prosecutor. 

The Federal Communications Act of 1934 
contains a blanket ban on intercepting any 
communication and divulging the informa- 
tion to any person unless authorized by the 
sender. Hence, even when enforcement offi- 
cers resort to wire tapping, the evidence 
gained by it is not admissible. This has 
seriously embarrassed the prosecution of 
traitors. 

The Judith Coplon spy case dramatized this 
fact. The appeal court was obliged to hold 
the evidence illegal and order a new trial, 
while conceding that her guilt was plain. 
But the court, headed by one of our great 
jurists, went on with what lawyers call obiter 
dictum. It suggested to Congress that legali- 
zation of limited official wire tapping would 
obviate such paradoxes in future cases of the 
kind. 

Despite the ban, the FBI continued to tap 
wires when necessary. It acted under orders 
of the Attorney General and, during World 
War II, with the approval of President Roose- 
velt. The FBI has cited in its defense the 
“set a crook to catch a crook” theory and 
the tenuous legal argument that the offense 
is not in intercepting alone but in also 
divulging. 

The FBI also has cited the paramount 
demands of national security. 

So Congress would be merely recognizin 
and legitimatizing a method that the FB 
already feels compelled to use and is using. 
Beyond that, however, it would specifically 
require the admission into court of evidence 
obtained by wire tapping or by following up 
wire-tap clews. That is where the FBI has 
been stymied. 

The bill is H. R. 479, by Kennetu B. Keart- 
mnc (Republican, New York). It would let 
only the FBI and military intelligence tap 
wires and use wire-tap evidence, and then 
only in cases of suspected treason, spying, 
sabotage, and others involving disloyalty to 
the United States. It would allow the tap- 
ping only if a Federal judge approved it in 


each instance, and only under rules of the 
Attorney General. 

These would seem to be adequate safe- 
guards and restrictions against abuse. As 
KeaTING told Congress, the inhibition under 
which the Government now labors to pro- 
tect itself against treason “is certainly carry- 
ing the right of privacy to an absurd and 
ridiculous length. 

“No nation can survive which does not 
meet problems threatening its very existence 
with more realism than this.” 





If Lincoln Were Alive Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
we are paying tribute to the memory of 
one of the greatest Americans and one 
of the greatest human beings of all 
times—Abraham Lincoln. What would 
Lincoln do if he were alive today and had 
to cope with the problems with which we 
are confronted? What would the Great 
Emancipator think or say about our 
present-day events if he were among the 
living? 

A most interesting speculation on this 
subject is contained in a column by 
Walter Winchell, the noted columnist, 
which appeared several days ago. It is 
entitled “Abraham Lincoln in the Twen- 
tieth Century.” I urge all Members of 
Congress to read this brief column. 

[From the Washington Post of 
February 9, 1951] 


WALTER WINCHELL IN NEw YorK 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Wisdom is as enduring as time itself. Re- 
curring storms sweep across history’s hori- 
zon—but the sagacity of great men has the 
constancy of the sun and is as illuminat- 
ing. The immortality achieved by prophets 
and sages does not stem solely from their 
past accomplishments. The sources of their 
everlasting glory are words and deeds that 
light up the future. The homage paid Lin- 
coln has been inspired by the nobility of 
his tenets. He embodied mankind's bright- 
est aspirations—and he fought with deep 
courage to make them a reality. The politi- 
cal and moral issues Lincoln faced differ in 
detail with current conflicts, but the prin- 
ciples involved have not changed. The Lin- 
colnian concepts of the nineteenth century 
are applicable to twentieth century problems. 

He was blessed with the moral strength 
that is so desperately needed in Washington 
today. Lincoln was one of the rare poli- 
ticians who combined practical ability with 
moral ideals transcending political ex- 
pediency. He could have compromised on 
the slavery issue and allowed the festering 
spiritual infection to afflict the Nation. But 
he refused to appease indecency. No man 
had a deeper devotion to peace. Yet he took 
drastic action when he discovered the con- 
flict could not be reconciled amicably. 
Sometimes a leg must be amputated to save 
a life. ‘Lincoln said this Nation could not 
exist half slave and half free, and that in- 
exorable logic obviously applies to the world 
of 1951. 

Men of little faith and less courage are 
always with us, They measure each chal- 
lenge by the extent of their fears, They 
would surrender to the foes of in the 
name of peace. Lincoln knew amity could 
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not be purchased by blackmail. When his 
opponents threatened that his election 
would lead to the destruction of the Union, 
he shot back: “You say you will destroy the 
Union and the great crime will be upon me? 
That reminds me of a thief who holds a 
pistol to your head and mutters: ‘Stand and 
deliver, or I shall kill you—and then you 
will be the murdered.’” 

One of the most disgraceful current epi- 
sodes is the attempt of Communists here to 
use Lincoln’s name for their own nefarious 
purposes. Just as a gangster disguises him- 
self with an alias, so the Communists are 
using Lincoln’s name for camouflage. Only 
the demented mentality essential to Com- 
munist fanaticism could believe democratic 
Lincoln would be an ally of despotic Stalin. 
You might as well expect an angel to shake 
the hand of the Devil. 

Since atheism is a salient feature of com- 
munism, it is well to remember Lincoln's 
classic observation: “I never behold the stars 
that I do not feel that I am looking at the 
face of God. I can see how it might be 
possible for a man to look upon the earth 
and be an atheist, but I cannot conceive 
how he could look up into the heavens and 
say there is no God.” 

On the question of dealing with sub- 
versives, Lincoln made his position crystal- 
clear during the early days of the war. He 
did not believe freedom extended to treach- 
ery or that liberty included the right to de- 
stroy it. He boldly declared: “Under cover 
of liberty of speech and press the Copper- 
heads hoped to keep on foot amongst us a 
most efficient corps of spies, informers, sup- 
pliers, and aiders and abettors of their cause 
in a thousand ways. Must I shoot a simple- 
minded soldier boy who deserts, while I 
must not touch a hair of the wily agitator 
who induces him to desert? I think that in 
such a case, to silence the agitator and save 
the boy is not only constitutional, but 
withal a great mercy.” 

Lincoln also speaks in the debate now 
raging about whether a President can assume 
war powers during national emergencies 
without the consent of Congress. As many 
Chief Executives did before him—and after 
him—he dispensed with constitutional nice- 
ties when the survival of the Nation was at 
siiake. 

Lincoln assumed war powers directly after 
the guns of Gen. Pierre Beauregard fired 
upon Fort Sumter. It was 3 months later 
that Congress declared a state of war existed. 

Front pages disclose political differences 
are rocking the Nation, But similar strug- 
gles were more savage during Lincoln’s era. 
Although he attained the Presidency with 
@ decisive riajority in the electoral college, 
he had a minority of the popular vote. 
The Nation was split wide open on every 
major issue. As a result, the most shame- 
ful vituperation was leveled at President Lin- 
coln by the press and politicians. Yet his 
faith in the people never wavered. His re- 
action to the political turmoil illustrated 
Lincoln's genius for stating the truth with 
humorous simplicity: “The people will de- 
cide. If they turn their backs to the fire 
and get scorched in the rear—they’ll find they 
have to sit on a blister.” 

The words he delivered before a regiment 
in 1864 would be just as propitious if ad- 
dressed to our troops in Korea: “I happen, 
temporarily, to occupy the White House. I 
am a living witness that any one of your 
children may look to come here as my 
father's child has. It is in order that each 
of you may have, through this free Govern- 
ment which we have enjoyed, an open field 
and a fair chance for your industry, enter- 
prise and intelligence; that you may all have 
equal privileges in the race of life, with all 
its desirable human aspirations. It is for 
this that the struggle should be maintained, 
that we may not lose our birthrights. This 
Nation is worth fighting for to secure such an 
inestimable jewel.” 
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Arizona’s Water Grab 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
essential that California receive her 
proper share of the Colorado River water 
in order to provide this vital necessity 
of life to many millions of people in a 
State rapidly increasing in population. 
The population of California has 
doubled during the past 10 years and 
it is expected to double again in the 
next decade. 

Despite these facts, certain Arizona 
land speculators are endeavoring to di- 
vert a great portion of the Colorado 
River to enrich themselves at a time 
when the Nation’s efforts must be di- 
rected for national defense. These land 
speculators are sponsoring the central 
Arizona project. and legislation has been 
introduced in the Congress to carry out 
their schemes. This project would not 
only cut off a vital supply of water to 
the people of California, but it would 
also add an additional and nonessential 
burden upon our Nation’s taxpayers at 
this hour of national emergency. 

I am including in my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Pasadena Star-News of 
February 4, 1951, which calls attention 
to the position taken in this matter by 
the land speculators of Arizona: 
CaLirornnia Must REeNEw Errorts To THWART 

ArizoNa’s River WaTER PLAN 

Californians with a clear eye to the future 
welfare of this State must gird themselves 
for another stiff fight in the Congress of the 
United States against an Arizona water grab 
at the Colorado River. 

That Arizona-backed bill authorizing the 
Federal Government to construct the central 
Arizona water and irrigation project at a 
cost of $700,000,000 has been favorably re- 
ported by the Interior Committee of the 
Senate. This reporting out of the bill makes 
a very live measure indeed for Senate con- 
sideration. The bill was approved in Senate 
committee last year, but California opposi- 
tion succeeded in blocking it in the Public 
Lands Committee of the House. 

Action by the Senate committe indicates 
that the California delegation in both Houses 
of Congress must renew their efforts to stop 
the bill. California Senators and Repre- 
sentatives will need all the help they can 
get from groups, like the Colorado River 
Association in this State, and individual 
Californians. Since the California delegation 
will exert all its own energy the best way 
for other Californians to help is to engender 
friendliness for the California position with 
Representatives and citizens of other States. 
Many California citizens have connections in 
other States where the case for California 
can be fairly presented. 

Arizonians like to picture California as a 
huge hog that wants more than its share of 
Colorado River water and is seeking to rob 
Arizona of water. This is Arizona, bias, and 
flagrant misrepresentation, and far from the 
truth. The truth is that California seeks 
only to protect rights to its share of the 
water as inherent in the Colorado River 
treaties. Yet in all fairness to Arizona and 
all the basin States California does not ask 
to be the arbiter of what its own rights are; 
on the contrary, it proposes that a resolu- 


tion by Congress ask the United States 
Supreme Court to interpret the river treaties 
and expresses complete willingness to abide 
by the high Court’s opinion. This reasonable 
—— has been determinedly opposed by 


"Onlitornte believes that the central Arizona 
project would infringe upon the rights of 
Nevada and California to waters of the 
lower Colorado, and, furthermore, that the 
project would exact a cost from all taxpayers 
out of all proportion to the benefits to Ari- 
zona lands. 

That is the proposition, with Arizona still 
ignoring the Supreme Court suggestion, 
clamoring for the central Arizona project 
and shouting charges that California is try- 
ing to rob Arizona of water. Arizona has 
reversed the true status of the controversy. 


When Relief Is a Racket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune in the Recorp because it con- 
tains some information that must com- 
mand the attention of Congress, and the 
sooner the better. I have introduced a 
bill, H. R. 1403, which would deal with 
part of the problem of growing abuses 
to the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram. This bill is now before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I understand 
several other Members also have similar 
hills pending. 

It should now be obvious to everyone 
that the Federal Security Agency has no 
intention or desire or authority, which- 
ever you choose to accept, to cope with 
this growing menace to a fine program. 
And since the original fault lies with 
Congress, I think the only solution that 
can ever be obtained will have to be pro- 
vided by Congress. 

We hear many Members these days 
talking about cutting unnecessary Fed- 
eral expenditures. Here is one way a 
substantial sum can be saved for the 
Federal Treasury, and at the same time 
a great contribution will have been made 
to make this a more moral and decent 
America. I suggest that all Members 
who sincerely want economy to give my 
bill and this problem more than a sec- 
ond glance. 

The newspaper editorial follows: 


WHEN Retier Is a RACKET 


The Tribune has begun a series of articles 
on the type of people who get dependent 
children’s aid in Oklahoma. Our reporter 
went directly where the relief checks are 
going—to the homes. He talked to the par- 
ents, particularly to the mothers. What he 
found in many cases is disgusting. 

Many of the children who qualify for these 
checks are illegitimate. Many of the women 
who are supposed to be helped by this money 
to give their children a decent upbringing are 
promiscuous slatterns whose “boy friends” 
wander in and out at all hours. The welfare 
checks encourage this conceiving and bearing 
of illegitimate children. If the children are 
starved sufficiently the parents can even 
make a little profit out of them. 
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This isn’t what Oklahomans had in mind 
at all when they voted to participate in the 
children’s aid program. We wanted to re- 
duce the number of unhappy children, not 
increase it. But our good intentions have 
gone sour. 

The chief reason why they have gone sour 
is the secrecy that surrounds these pay- 
ments. The taxpayers are not permitted to 
know who gets their money. The theory is 
that the feelings of the recipients should not 
be hurt by letting it be known that they 
are living in part on public charity. It is 
also an engraved invitation to grafters. 

As long as these records are hidden, as long 
as the citizen who is tapped for taxes cannot 
learn whether his next door neighbor has his 
hand in his pocket or not these evils are 
going to grow. Politically-appointed case 
workers show that in many instances they 
cannot or will not rehabilitate people who 
demand and receive relief. Yet without re- 
habilitation this money is wasted. 

Paying women to add to our population of 
miserable, illegitimate children is worse than 
bad sociology. It is bad Christianity. It is 
bad charity. It doesn’t eliminate want. It 
compounds it. For it raises new generations 
of twisted, subnormal people, bred in the 
foulest environment, who are candidates for 
our swelling ranks of unemployables, crim- 
inals, and insane. 

The people ~ Oklahoma never intended to 
make laziness profitable or promiscuous liv- 
ing attractive. Yet what have we done? 
Read these case histories by our Investi- 
gator X. 

The hard-working citizen, who labors to 
support his own family in these inflation- 
Triiden and tax-loaded years, cannot long 
continue to share his paycheck with large 
groups of people who have no intention of 
taking care of themselves. The time is com- 
ing when we are going to have to stop culti- 
vating weeds and thistles in our fields. 

The cure is squarely up to the Federal 
Congress and State and county officials. 

First of all, we must make public relief 
records public. As Jong as they are hidden 
dizhonest men and women will succeed in 
taking money from the people without fear 
of detection, and dishonest politicians will 
build political machines by putting unde- 
serving people on relief. 

Secondly, the State should force the fath- 
ers of illegitimate children to support them, 
or these men should be thrown in jail for 
bastardy. The idea of these fathers loafing 
and looking at their television sets while the 
postman pads up to the door with a public 
baby-bonus is senseless and intolerable. 

Thirdly, women who have had illegitimate 
children should not be permitted to draw 
checks on these children. If they can sup- 
port these youngsters well and good, but 
these mothers have no right to ask the State 
to hand over money for them to spend as they 
see fit. Oklahomans supplied dependent 
children's relief checks to keep families to- 
gether on the assumption that these would 
be families in which children could be prop- 
erly reared. 

The chronic unwed baby-breeder is an 
enemy of the people. She’s not a mother; 
she’s a racketeer. Her children should be 
taken from her and put in orphanages. 
That's expensive, but not nearly as expensive 
as the present situation in which she can 
actually qualify for a free living if she bears 
enough of these children. It’s time we quit 
treating such people with sentimentality. 
It’s time we charged a few of them with State 
vagrancy. 

Fourthly, we've got t2 make it dangerous 
for fathers to abandon their legitimate chil- 
dren. This has been ridiculously easy in 
most counties. There have been few prose- 
cutions of the men who walked off, and 
the burden of caring for their families 
has been quietly—and, of course, secretly—~ 
shifted to the taxpayers. Child abandons’ 
ment costs the people much more than the 
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average burglary. County attorneys and 
Judges should put it in the same class. 

Oklahoma has the second highest per cap- 
ita public welfare burden in the Nation. 
It’s not because we have the second highest 
percentage of people in need. It is because 
sloppy administration, poor case work, and 
laziness among our county attorneys have all 
combined to make relief chiseling easy and 
profitable. 

There will be a lot more money available 
for helping children of decent families that 
have suffered unavoidable hardship if we 
wipe the racketeers off our rolls. 

When are we going to start? 





Edwin Arthur Hall, Prognosticator 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, over a period of years I have 
been right many more times than wrong 
in predicting certain political events. 

I believe I am right today when I state 
that the next congressional district of 
which Broome will be a part will consist 
of Broome, Chenango, Delaware, Otsego, 
and Tioga Counties. 

Do not ask me how I found out, There 
is a never-failing source which always 
supplies me with the most valuable in- 
formation. 

The incident which gives most cre- 
dence to such a set-up was the recent 
appearance in Binghamton of “Big Jim” 
MacDuff, wealthy country banker, and 
ruler cf Otsego County’s Republican 
machine. 

“Big Jim” was pictured in the annual 
Lincoln Day huddle at the Arlington with 
some of the group we always see at those 
feasts. 

To my knowledge, this is MacDuff’s 
first fraternal get-together with the 
Binghamton boys since Otsego County 
left the district 9 years ago. 

There is one sure thing. I have a host 
of friends up in that county and I have 
never failed to keep in touch with them, 
I have already received a nice lot of as- 
surances from former supporters in that 
bailiwick that they will take their coats 
off and go to work for me just as soon as 
they know for sure that Otsego is coming 
back into the Broome fold. 

Otsego is a wonderful county and I 
hope I get it back. 





The Item Veto in Appropriation Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 


the following editorial from the De- 
catur (Ill) Herald: 
UNWANTED WEAPON 


A New York Republican Congressman has 
offered a bill and a constitutional amend- 
ment which would provide a weapon against 
pork-barrel projects in the House and Senate, 

Representative KENNETH B. KEATING’s pro- 
posals would allow the President to veto 
specific items in the annual omnibus appro- 
priations bills. As matters stand now, the 
whole bill must either be vetoed or approved. 

The rivers and harbors and flood-control 
sections of the appropriations measures 
traditionally contain a great many pork-bar- 
rel projects. Representative KEaTING be- 
lieves that allowing a specific-item veto 
would enable the President to get rid of a 
lot of nondefense, nonessential spending. 

The New Yorker's idea is a good one, but 
its future looks doubtful. Neither the House 
nor the Senate has shown any inclination to 
interfere with this political spending. Even 
amid cries of economy in Government there 
is constant logrolling for these pet projects. 
Economy is always for somebody else. And 
any President is going to think twice about 
making his party members mad. 

As long as politics remains the ruling force 
of Government, there will be useless and 
wasteful political spending. 





Lithuanian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 23, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
February 16, is being observed in the 
United States by Lithuanians who have 
never abandoned the national dream of 
freedom under a democratic independent 
government for Lithuania. 

It has been 12 long years since the 
lights went out in the Baltic States. I 
do not defend those Lithuanian quislings 
who had placed their own economic wel- 
fare above that of the nation in secretly 
allying themselves to the Nazi conquer- 
ors; nor to those other quislings who had 
entered into equally secret and traitorous 
allegiance to Soviet Russia. 

The fact remains that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of Lithuania 
and of the other Baltic Republics were, 
like the Czechoslovakians, dedicated to 
the same democratic ideals and form of 
government which has endured in these 
United States for almost two centuries. 

Lithuania was one of those sturdy, free 
countries of Europe which was demon- 
strating the capacity of small nations to 
lift themselves by their own bootstraps 
without resort to the desperation of com- 
munism or fascism. Many of them now 
lie prostrate, captives of Russian im- 
perialism. Our sympathy goes out, not 
only to those who are still in the home- 
land but to those who in the United 
States keep alive the patriotic ideals of 
freedom and the democratic way of life. 

I am happy to salute the American 
people of Lithuanian birth or descent 
and to join with them in observance of 
February 16 as the Lithuanian day of 
independence, 


Where America Stands Today 
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or 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, the Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
McFarLaAND] delivered a very states- 
manlike address at the Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day dinner at Raleigh, N. C., on Feb- 
ruary 10. I ask unanimous consent to 
have this address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. It is the first 
speech of a major character which he 
has made outside the Senate since he 
became majority leader, and it is well 
worth perusing. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wuere AMERICA STANDS TODAY 
(By Hon. Ernest W. McFar.anp) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
fellow Democrats. Your kind words of wel- 
come and the friendly enthusiasm of this 
fine audience emphasizes the honor you have 
paid me in inviting my participation in your 
Jefferson-Jackson Day gathering. Your 
cordiality and friendship is warmly recipro- 
cated. 

I know that the spirit expressed by you is 
also an inspiration to the members of your 
great congressional delegation. . Senator 
Ciype Hoey is no ordinary public servant. 
He is an adornment to the Senate of the 
United States, not merely an able legislator 
but a distinguished Senator and so acknowl- 
edged by his peers. Senator Wimu1s SmirH 
is a recent addition to our body but his 
ability and public record are well known and 
already he has won the admiration of his 
colleagues. 

I am proud that I can count these men 
as my personal friends, just as I am proud 
that I have the friendship of your 12 dis- 
tinguished Congressmen. All of them— 
Messrs. COOLEY, BONNER, KERR, BARDEN, 
CHATHAM, DURHAM, CARLYLE, DEANE, HAMIL- 
TON JONES, WooprROW JONEs, my good friend 
Monroe REDDEN, of Hendersonville, and that 
great patriarch of the House, Bos DovucHrTon, 
have the high regard of their colleagues. 

We meet here tonight in a noble tradition. 
Andrew Jackson—the man who breathed 
life into our great Democratic Party, the man 
who put into practice the principle of a peo- 
ple’s government, was a guest 121 years ago 
at the first dinner honoring the birthday 
of Thomas Jefferson. It is altogether fitting 
and appropriate that we who attempt to fol- 
low in the paths of these two men honor 
them. Both fought for human rights, for 
justice, for equality and freedom of mankind. 
Jefferson and Jackson were traduced in their 
time just as Wilson and Roosevelt were in 
theirs. Jackson was called an illiterate, a 
liar, an atheist, a dictator, and worse. 

Today the epithets continue, varying only 
to suit the times. All of us have seen per- 
sonal friends reviled because they held stead- 
fastly to ideals which we ourselves cherish. 
Always those who fight entrenched greed and 
oppression, whether at home or abroad, are 
ridiculed, castigated, and maligned. But we 
can take comfort from the fact that domesti- 
cally and internationally our party has never 
deviated from the basic principle of estab- 
lishing here a better land for all the people 
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and encouraging that policy throughout the 
world. 

Those who differ with us in political faith 
like to pass these affairs off as mere political 
dinners. They are more than that—they 
are the warp and woof of our governmental 
history; at these dinners policies are ex- 
pounded and affirmations made which help 
set our course in national and international 
affairs. Today, as in the past, we not only 
draw inspiration from what our forebears 
did, but we can and must affirm that the 
principles which guided them, guide us. 

Is there a continuity of purpose and ac- 
tion by our Government? Of course, there 
is. 
Are we following any different policy today 
than Jefferson and Jackson followed? Of 
course not. 

The fundamental policy is as simple and 
elear today as it ever was. We believe in 
the right of man to be free; to choose his 
own form of government, his religion, and 
his way of life. We demand it for ourselves 
and we favor it for mankind everywhere, free 
of aggression and subversion. 

Our tactics may change from generation to 
generation, from year to year, even from day 
to day, but our basic strategy—never. We 
have shed blood and spent our substance to 
achieve and maintain freedom here and to 
help bring it about elsewhere in the world on 
the very simple premise that wherever the 
bell of tyranny tolls it also tolls for us. 

Let us analyze briefly the current situa- 
tion and see if we are deviating from our 
basic American policy. 

Where does America stand in the world 
today? 

We are told over and over again—by some 
statesmen who have been wrong in all their 
prophecies of doom for the last 20 years— 
that we are in terrible shape. 

These sad souls who weep for us on the 
radio and turn gloomy faces to our televison 


screens tell us that we have very few friends 
anywhere on earth. 

Some of the experts who hailed our action 
in Korea last summer now are ready to write 
off our struggle against Communist aggres- 


sion there as a total failure. These summer 
soldiers are not willing to fight in January 
as they were in June. 

Other self-appointed statesmen of the air 
waves and the press are urging us to wash 
our hands of the United Nations. These 
petulant pundits want us to pull away and 
sulk behind our oceans, if the other members 
of the UN will not do exactly what we say at 
the exact moment when we call for action. 

Now let us take up these points one by 
one—let us see whether the gloom peddlers 
and the defeatists are right or wrong. 

Are we really in terrible shape—or is it 
possible that certain people are trying to 
make us think so for their own special 
interests? 

The truth is that our country has never 
been stronger in its entire history than it 
is today—and it is growing stronger hourly. 

The truth is that we have many millions 
of firm friends around the globe. 

The truth is that an overwhelming major- 
ity of the United Nations have joined with 
us in every step we have taken to stop aggres- 
sion and to restore peace with honor in the 
world. 

Look at the power and prosperity of 
America at this very moment, and do not 
permit the weepers and the wailers to con- 
fuse or dismay you. 

All Americans who want to work now have 
good jobs at good wages. Farmers are re- 
ceiving the highest incomes in history. Busi- 
nessmen are making the largest profits they 
have ever enjoyed. 

Everywhere you go in America today, you 
see new homes and new automobiles—the 
solid signs of prosperity. You see factories 
operating at full capacity. You see great 


mills turning out record quantities of steel. 
You see oil wells producing tremendous 
streams of fuel. You see long lines of freight 
cars and trucks moving across the land, car- 
rying the products of American farms and 
American industry. 

The banners of smoke flying from our fac- 
tory chimneys are signals of our strength 
of determination to uphold the rule of jus- 
tice. The sound of jet engines in the sky 
is a warning to all aggressors that the might- 
jest air force on earth serves the cause of 
liberty. Our ships upon the seven seas re- 
mind mankind that the most powerful navy 
in history moves upon the oceans for America 
and the free world. 

This great Nation is throbbing with energy, 
bursting with strength, and filled with in- 
dustrious and intelligent neople who have 
never accepted the idea that America could 
ever fail in any task. 

So I say to you that the captious critics, 
the defeatists, the fearful men who urge 
us to abandon our leadership of the free 
world do not represent America today. 

We did not seek the position of power we 
now hold. We did not force our way into 
the forefront of the free nations. Because 
of our strength and high ideals, the eyes 
of freedom-loving nations have turned to 
us for leadership. 

If we have been misled and misruled as 
these critics cry, let the defeatists explain 
how America has gone from triumph to 
triumph. 

Where is the confusion they shout about? 

Is there confusion in the minds of the 
President and the bipartisan leaders of Con- 
gress who created the Marshall plan? Can 
@ program which aided 270,000,000 people in 
Western Europe to throw off the poisons of 
communism be called a product of con- 
fusion? 

Was the Berlin airlift, which raised the 
morale of Western Germany and frustrated 
the Communists, an example of confusion? 

Was it confusion to sponsor the North 
Atlantic Pact which bound 12 free nations 
together against aggressors? 

Was our aid to the Greeks which enabled 
tnaem to throw out the Communists an evi- 
dence of confusion? 

Are the encouragement and assistance we 
are giving nations everywhere to resist So- 
viet imperialism examples of confusion? 

When we stop to think, my friends, we 
know that all these important steps of the 
last few years were entirely consistent. 

Every one of these bold and resolute 
actions checked and confounded the evil 
forces of communism. Every one of these 
decisive actions heartened and strengthened 
the forces of our side—the forces of decency 
and respect for law, the forces of humani- 
tarian civilization and human honor. 

After the Second World War, we Americans 
resolved that we would not fall back into the 
folly of isolationism which had led us to 
the disaster of Pearl Harbor. 

In the Senate we ratified the United Na- 
tions Charter in June of 1945 by a vote of 
89 to2. That vote was a tremendous revela- 
tion of how many Americans looked to the 
United Nations as a great instrument of 
hope—a noble institution which might en- 
able us to free ourselves and our children 
from the senseless scourge of war. 

Our faith in the UN was fully justified 
last June when the Security Council acted 
swiftly to condemn the aggression of the 
North Koreans. We all remember the strong 
surge of approval which went through 
America and all over the world when the 
President heeded the call of the Security 
Council to meet the brutal challenge of the 
Communists. 

As free Americans, we have never bowed 
to aggressors. Acting as our Commander in 
Chief, our great President, Harry Truman, 
met the issue last June as Jackson and Jef- 
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ferson would have met it—without flinching, 
without fear. 

Let us remember that we went into Korea 
to step the forces of aggression before those 
forces engulfed the whole world in a total 
war. 

Let us remember that Communist agegres- 
sion is no academic issue; it is a live, dan- 
gerous, spitting serpent. Always it moves 
forward; always we must be on the alert to 
keep it from threatening the life of America. 

Is there any question—is there any doubt 
in any American's mind that sometime, some 
place, sooner or later the United Nations 
would have to call a halt to this gobbling 
up of the world, this suppression of free 
people? Haven't we learned the folly of ap- 
peasement? Have we forgotten Hitler and 
Munich so soon? 

It is the masters in the Kremlin who 
choose the time and the place for attack. 

Had we been fully prepared in Korea, the 
assault would have come in Iran, Iraq, Indo- 
china, Western Germany, or some other 
place. Some may say we should have waited, 
allowed Korea to be overrun, and chosen a 
different time and place to meet the Soviet 
challenge. But none can deny that the 
challenge eventually had to be met. Let us 
remember that appeasement has never 
bought peace. 

By acting as we did in Korea, we brought 
the monster of Communist aggression into 
the open. We proved to the free world that 
we would spill our blood and spend our 
treasure to halt Soviet aggression before it 
devoured more nations, before it brought 
the horror of war to the shores of America. 

The firm determination and the fighting 
spirit we have shown in Korea may have 
disrupted the plans of the Kremlin for world 
conquest. That was our purpose. 

I feel deeply the cost in lives in Korea. 
Certainly, all of us want that cruel carnage 
to end as soon as possible. We believe that 
every American life is very precious. But 
we have learned in the blood and sorrow of 
two great wars that we cannot have peace 
unless we are willing to fight for it. 

The courage of our men and our UN allies 
there may have spared millions of Americans, 
millions of free men in. other countries, from 
death or mutilation in a global conflict. Let 
us remember that a single atom bomb 
dropped here in Raleigh would snuff out the 
lives of several times our fatalities in Korea. 

It is true that we have borne the brunt of 
the battle. France and Britain and our 
other allies have not contributed as many 
troops as we hoped they would. But they 
have lived under the grim necessity of build- 
ing up their forces in Europe to prevent the 
onslaught of Soviet armies there. 

We must always remember how much our 
allies endured in World War II. We must 
remember that they were bombed by enemy 
planes week after week, year after year. We 
must remember that many thousands of 
Englishmen saw their homes go up in flames. 
We must remember that Belgium and Hol- 
land were overrun by ruthless armies, and 
France was crushed by military occupation 
for four long years. 

The horrors of war, devastation of homes, 
imprisonment, concentration camps, execu- 
tion of loved ones—these destroy the will to 
resist, the urge to fight. They breed despair 
and a sense of futility. If we think of these 
things we will not be impatient with our 
friends in Europe. We will understand why 
they are not able to summon up strong 
forces as rapidly as we desire. It will take 
time for them to restore themselves, ma- 
terially, and spiritually. But they are mak- 
ing great progress. 

General Eisenhower has just returned 
from Europe. He conferred with responsible 
leaders; he asked questions; he saw facts at 
first hand. He dealt with men who were his 
companions in arms a few short years ago, 
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He knows them and they know him. What 
does General Eisenhower tell us? 

Our friends in Europe will fight—they will 
resist the tide of Communist aggression. 
Their spirit has been revived by our example; 
by our own determination to rearm and 
checkmate the Kremlin at every turn. They 
believe in us, and Eisenhower assures us 
that we can believe in them. In fact, they 
are now not nearly so concerned about our 
troops as they are about arms—the muni- 
tions of war. 

They know, as we know, that the test, if it 
comes, will come in Europe. They face up 
boldly to the fact that their homes and their 
lands may again be the first battleground. 

Whom are we going to follow—General 
Eisenhower or the men who one day advocate 
that we isolate ourselves in this hemisphere 
and forget the rest of the world and the next 
day admit that perhaps it would be better 
to give Europe limited aid? Are we going to 
follow Eisenhower or the men who argue 
with each other about mathematical for- 
mulae on troops? 

Who knows the military situation and the 
facts in Europe better—the great soldier who 
served as supreme commander in Europe 
or the timid men suddenly become military 
strategists? Whom are you willing to 
believe? 

I prefer to believe General Eisenhower 
when he says quietly and plainly that we 
can count on the support of millions of free- 
dom-ioving people in Europe. I prefer to 
follow Eisenhower when he insists that he 
can, with our aid, build up a European fight- 
ing force which can deter Russia. I prefer 
to take Eisenhower's valuation that the gov- 
ernments in Europe are alive to the threat 
from the Kremlin and will fight to the death 
against it. 

We cannot fail to build a better future for 
ourselves and all mankind—if we stand by 
the simple, straightforward ideals we have 
supported throughout our history. 

We have maintained one fundamental 
principle in the east and in the west, in the 
Pacific regions and in the Atlantic areas, in 
North America and in South America—in 
the whole wide world. 

Our basis principle has been the principle 
of devotion to the rights of man—the right 
of nations to be free and independent, the 
right of small nations to live without fear 
of big nations, the right of men to choose 
their own forms of government without 
threats of subversion or aggression. 

This great principle can never be destroyed, 
as long as there are men who are willing to 
offer their lives to cherish and protect it. 
There will never be a shortage of such men 
in America. While the spirit of honor and 
brotherhood lives in our hearts and the 
hearts of free men everywhere, our cause 
must inevitably be victcrious. 

We have met every test in the past; we will 
do so in the future. 

We are now well launched upon the tre- 
mendous task of arming ourselves and our 
allies to prevent the spread of war. We are 
not resigned to the idea that the terrible 
tragedy of a world conflagration is inevit- 
able. 

We are girding ourselves to make a mighty 
effort for the maintenance of peace with 
honor in the world. 

In this noble cause, we are on the side 
of the angels. The world wants peace. The 
world wants hope. The world is ready to 
respond to cheerful, courageous leadership. 
And we can give it, if we rise now to the 
heights of heroism reached by our gallant 
fighters in Korea. 

We can win the battle for peace—if we 
work and pray for the good of suffering 
humanity while we prepare to defend the 
ramparts of freedom. 


Let us go forward together, united as 
Americans, united as free men under the 
banner of the United Nations. Let us guide 
ourselves calmly and confidently, with the 
wisdom of Thomas Jefferson and the fearless 
heritage of Andrew Jackson. 

Then we will have no reason for fear. 
Then we will never be touched again by 
the cold fingers of despair. With the help 
of God, we will carry the flag of freedom 
to our coming victory. 





Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin, Before Mont- 
gomery County Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, February 12, it was my pleasure to 
address the Montgomery County Re- 
publicans at the Manor Club on the 
subject of the meaning in our times of 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of my 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LINCOLN’S MEANING IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


I am delighted to be back once again before 
your splendid Republican organization. It is 
a particular privilege to be among those who 
did such a tremendous job in the November 
1950 election. 

The resounding victory of the Republican 
cause in your great State of Maryland was 
a tremendous tonic to the entire country. 
It showed in particular that folks who work 
in our Nation’s Capital and who are close in 
every other way to Washington itself clearly 
recognize the fact that there are grave defi- 
ciencies in the present administration. The 
fact that you are near to the scene has in no 
way blinded your eyes to the errors of the 
Fair Deal. 

The celebration of Lincoln's birthday is 
more, of course, than just an occasion for 
our get-together as Republicans. You and I 
know that Abraham Lincoln was bigger than 
any political party. He was a Republican, 
but basically he was an American—a great 
and humble American, 


FOUR MEANINGS OF LINCOLN’S LIFE 


To us of our time there are many meanings 
of Lincoln’s birthday, and I, for one, should 
like to spell out four such meanings to you 
today: 

1. The political meaning. 

.. The international meaning. 

3. The national meaning. 

4. The great spiritual meaning of Abraham 
Lincoln. 


GOP IS PERFECT CHOICE FOR 1952 


Now, first, my friends, we, as Republicans, 
know that Abraham Lincoln serves as a tre- 
mendous inspiration to our entire party. 
Just as the Republican Party came upon 
the American scene at exactly the right mo- 
ment in our history, so, in November 1952, 


the Republican Party will once more emerge 
as exactly the right choice for the American 
people—a people tired of administration 
“bungling, burdens, and baloney.” 


DEMOCRATS IN POWER FOR TOO LONG 


You and I know that the excessively long 
period which the present Democratic ad- 
ministration has held in office presents a 
grave danger to the future liberties of our 
country. I, for one, do not believe that any 
party is so wise, its leadership so sound, that 
it can be trusted with power virtually un- 
broken for 20 years. On the contrary, we 
have seen the danger of such long durations 
of power in the long succession of shocking 
scandals—the scandal of Democratic tie-ups 
with organized crime in Illinois and else- 
where, the scandal of Democratic meddling 
in the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the scandal of administration tie-ups with 
the “five percenters,” the scandal of Com- 
munists and other suspects in Government— 
the Hisses, the Coplons, the Remingtons, the 
Bentleys. We have seen on the basis of all 
of these scandals that the Democratic Party 
has outlived its usefulness as a majority 
party, if indeed it ever had such usefulness. 


THE RIGHT IDEA AT THE RIGHT TIME 


Abraham Lincoln came to the fore in the 
year 1860 as President of the United States. 
He and the newly born Republican Party had 
the answer to the great need of the hour, the 
need for preservation of the Union. 

We recall the words of Victor Hugo “that 
there is nothing more powerful in the world 
than an idea whose time has come.” Abra- 
ham Lincoln had the right idea, and there 
was no human power on earth that could 
triumph over his indomitable will to preserve 
this Union. 

I should like to quote now and a bit later 
on from some of Lincoln’s own words. In 
1864 he said: 

“This Government must be preserved in 
spite of the acts of any man or set of men. 
It is worthy of your every effort. * * * I 
have admonished you not to be turned from 
the stern purpose of defending our beloved 
country and its free institutions by any argu- 
ments urged by ambitious and designing 
men, but stand fast to the Union and the 
old flag.” 


THE RED MENACE FROM WITHIN 


It was Abraham Lincoln who warned the 
American people of the danger from within. 
The Democratic Party has virtually ignored 
that danger. It has coddled a whole genera- 
tion of traitorous individuals whose loyalty 
was not to our country, but rather to a vi- 
cious foreign ideology—an ideology that 
claims there is no God, that claims man is a 
materialist brute, that there must be a per- 
petual conflict between classes and nations 
until communism triumphs. 

Now, friends, to summarize this point, the 
political meaning of Abraham Lincoln in our 
time is that we of the Republican Party are 
charged with a great mission to bring about 
Republican victory in 1952. 

We should not presume that the accumu- 
lated blunders of the Democratic adminis- 
tration will automatically bring it down. On 
the contrary, we know that the Democratic 
Party, feeding on patronage (particularly on 
the basis of tens of thousands of defense 
jobs in Government and industry), we know 
that this Democratic Party is in many re- 
spects tremendously strong. It will take an 
invincible determination on our part to wrest 
control from it. 


FRIEN’SHIP TO ALL PEOPLES 


Now, my friends, there is a second meaning 
of Abraham Lincoln in our time, and I refer 
to his meaning on the international scene. 
The man who spoke on March 4, 1865, in his 
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second inaugural address, said: “With malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right,” that man was not simply a citizen 
of America, rather he was a citizen of the 
world. 

What finer attitude could you and I have 
toward all peoples than to hold no malice to- 
ward them, to seek justice for them; yes, 
justice even for those who were our bitter 
enemies during World War I. 

Moreover, we hold no malice even for the 
enslaved people of Soviet Russia and the 
satellite states under it. We know that if 
these humble peoples were given their free- 
dom, they would eradicate the tyrannous 
group of men in the Kremlin, which has set 
them on a course of international aggression. 


AMERICA MUST LEAD THE WEST 

We know, however, that we must not be 
weak or timid in facing the leaders of the 
Kremlin. If we are to preserve that “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for 
the people” of which Abraham Lincoln spoke, 
we must in our international policy recognize 
our responsibilities to ourselves and to the 
world. Whether we like it or not, we are the 
leaders of western civilization—the economic, 
military, political, and spiritual leaders. We 
have inherited the legacy of other great coun- 
tries whose prestige had previously dominat- 
ed the globe. Each of our three great 
branches of Government must accordingly 
play its part, each neither exceeding its pow- 
ers nor failing to exercise them. 

As Lincoln said in his second annual mes- 
sage to Congress on December 1, 1862: “Fel- 
low citizens, we cannot escape history.” 

I repeat, my friends, we of this generation 
cannot escape the responsibility of our times. 
We cannot stick our heads in the sand like 
ostriches, we cannot tell the world to go 
“hang”—(it is we who will go “hang” with 
it). We know that we are living in a con- 
tracted world in which man’s ingenuity and 
inventiveness have practically annihilated 
space and time. We are every nation’s neigh- 
bor. We are indeed our brothers’ keeper. 

But to be adequate, there must be no more 
secret agreements, no more blundering 
Yaltas, Tehrans, Potsdams, no mare sell- 
outs of the right of free peoples. 


LIMITING GOVERNMENT'S ROLE 


Abraham Lincoln had a message for the 
world, but also he had a message for our 
own country insofar as our future national 
policy should be concerned. We come, there- 
fore, to the third great meaning of Lincoln's 
life, the national meaning. 

During this present era of crisis, we know 
that Government is unfortunately going to 
have to play an increasing role in the lives of 
all of our citizens. The controls which we 
are already experiencing are but the token of 
even more comprehensive controls which 
may come in the future, controls over stra- 
tegic materials, over prices, over wages, and 
so forth. 

We do not, however, want to allow these 
temporary controls to be used by the Admin- 
istration as a cloak so as to cover up socialis- 
tic designs which would regiment our entire 
economy. The American people are willing 
to submit to a temporary system of Federal 
dictation, but they are not going to lose their 
great and lasting zeal for liberty. 
SOCIALISTIC ITEMS MUST BE ELIMINATED FROM 

BUDGET 

We know that in President Truman’s $71,- 
600,000,000 budget, there were a vast number 
of socialistic items that have absolutely no 
business being there. I refer, for example, to 
his proposal for socialized medicine, for 
socialized farming, and soforth. Those items 
in his budget must be completely eliminated. 


What then, is the standard that we should 
pursue in evaluating proposals for new action 
by our Governmentn? 

I think that there is no better standard 
than that which Lincoln himself recom- 
mended almost a hundred years ago. On July 
1, 1854, he stated: 

“The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done but cannot do at all or 
cannot so well do for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. 

“In all that the people can individually do 
as well for themselves, government ought not 
to interfere.” 

Would that Mr. Truman and his associates 
around him might remember that phrase: 

“In all that the people can individually do 
as well for themselves, government ought not 
to interfere.” 

DANGER OF LEANING ON GOVERNMENT 

We know that if the people get into the 
habit of relying upon government, eventu- 
ally they would not be in a position to do 
anything for themselves and government 
would have to do everything. Listen to the 
words of another great American President: 

“Were we directed from Washington when 
to sow and when to reap, we should soon 
want bread. * * * When all government 
in little as in great things shall be drawn to 
Washington as the center of all power, it 
will become venal and oppressive.” 

The man who spoke these words was Pres- 
ident Thomas Jefferson, a man with whom 
the Democratic Party nominally claims great 
friendship. But surely those words of Jeffer- 
son indicate what we feel to be a profound 
Republican view. In fact, Lincoln in his 
second inaugural address on March 4, 1865, 
said: “The principles of Jefferson are the 
definitions and axioms of free soctety.” 

SEEKING DIVINE GUIDANCE 


Now, my friends, we have reviewed three 
of the great meanings of Abraham Lincoln's 
life. I refer to the political meaning, to us 
as Republicans, the international meaning, 
and the national meaning. 

The fourth great meaning comes to each 
of us, to you and to me, as children of God. 
And I refer, of course, to the spiritual mean- 
ing of Lincoln’s life. We all know that he 
freely told us that “when I have no other 
place to go, I go to my knees in prayer.” 

We know that Lincoln utilized divine 
power to master the problems around 
him. He did not have a college education. 
He was self-educated in the school of hard 
knocks. There was probably not a single 
member of his Cabinet who did not have 
more education than he did. And yet those 
Cabinet Members could not hold a candle to 
his great spirit which rose above the prob- 
lems which his Cabinet members could not 
master. ; 

Lincoln, you see, had three great tech- 
niques which he fully utilized: (1) The pow- 
er of prayer, to which I have referred; (2) a 
wonderful sense of humor; his ability to tell 
a wholesome yarn that would release taut 
nerves and tense minds; (3) a deep and abid- 
ing love of the Republic to which he gave 
his all. 

In your life and mine, whether we are pri- 
vate citizens or public officers, we, too, can 
utilize these three great approaches, 

CONCLUSION 

We have viewed, then, the four meanings 
of Abraham Lincoln's life. As the years go 
on, the shadow of his greatness lengthens 
and we see even more that his words, his 
thoughts, and his actions were worthy of 
the ages. He wrote himself large into the 
conscience of all mankind and into the his- 
tory of western civilization. May we be as 
worthy of the challenges of 1951 as he was 
of those of 1861. 

Thank you. 
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Lincoln Day Address by Governor Dewey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of the 
address delivered by Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York, at the Lincoln Day 
dinner of the National Republican Club 
on the evening of last Monday, Febru- 
ary 12, 1951, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Text oF DEWEY’s ADDRESS AT LINCOLN Day 
DINNER IN THE WALDORF 

As we join tonight to honor the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln, we are facing an issue 
that may decide the very existence of our 
country. As in Lincoln's day, it again in- 
volves the age-old issue of freedom or slavery. 
This time we are deciding whether we will 
all be slaves or whether we shall all be free. 

Some progress has been made in the 2 
months since I called in this room for a swift 
build-up of the Armed Forces of our country, 
for immediate all-out production for defense 
against aggression abroad and for a real fight 
against inflation at home. 

At least, 8 months after Korea, our Govern. 
ment has actually begun to get orders out to 
industry for some of the weapons we needed 
before Korea. We finally have in that job 
the leadership of a really able man—and, I 
might add, a good Republican—Defense 
Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson. 

But the fight against inflation is still a 
sham battle, accompanied by much sound 
and fury, strong regulations and tweak ad- 
ministration, a slow freeze and a quick thaw. 
It appears that our wage and price’ controls 
are being run by Annie Oakley. The Wash- 
ington regulators toss up an order, shoot it 
full of holes, and then give somebody a free 
ride. Meanwhile the Treasury is, in effect, 
pumping Government bonds into the Federal 
Reserve at low interest rates, creating the 
most powerful engine of inflation this country 
has ever seen. 

Maving looked over some of the people run- 
ning wage and price controls, I came to the 
conclusion that they are there, not for the 
purpose of fighting inflation, but to provide 
jobs for undeserving Democrats at the ex- 
pense of the people. 

Meanwhile, as every American bends his 
back to bear the new load of taxes, the Presi- 
dent’s budget includes every political spend- 
ing device anybody has been able to think 
of to catch votes and wreck our defense pro- 
gram. It even includes that moth-eaten 
socialized medicine scheme that would wreck 
the health of our people, and the Brannan 
plan, which the farmers themselves don't 
want. 

GET DOWN TO BUSINESS 


If the national administration really wants 
to defend America, I suggest it quit politics 
as usual and get down to business. 

Our country is the core of opposition to the 
spread of Russian barbarism and Communist 
slavery throughout the world. We are now 
engaged in a great debate over that issue of 
human slavery, even as in Lincoln’s time, 
and as before it splits the members of the 
two great political parties. 
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The debate has hammered out agreement 
on many points and the issue has narrowed 
down to the simple question: How shall we 
meet the challenge and with what kind of 
force? 

On one side is the group which contends 
that America’s welfare and the defeat of 
communism requires that we inspire and 
strengthen our allies with arms and troops 
to preserve their freedom. This group holds 
that without united action by the free na- 
tions, acting within the United Nations, we 
ourselves are in great peril. These Ameri- 
cans believe we should make every sacrifice 
to mobilize swiftly to repel any new invasion 
of the free world in Europe, Asia, or Africa. 

The other side, which also includes mem- 
bers of both political parties, says we cannot 
afford to undertake this great obligation. 
They say we would be spreading ourselves 
too thin. They say Europe is unwilling to 
defend itself, that it is riddled with social- 
ism, weak economically, threatened with in- 
ternal revolution by Communists, and does 
not even pay its debts. They say the free 
areas of Asia are too disorganized to avoid 
collapse whatever happens. 

These Americans conclude that we should 
send only a few, if any, additional troops to 
Europe or Asia, and that we should concen- 
trate on making the Western Hemisphere 
invincible; that we should keep our money 
and our boys at home, building our own 
strength. They say the Western Hemisphere 
is self-sufficient and unconquerable and we 
should not dissipate our treasure and risk 
the blood of our youth for lost causes all over 
the earth. 

CITES LATIN AMERICA 


This is a most appealing argument. I 
wish with all my heart and soul that I could 
believe in it. I have two sons who are going 
to be involved and I would gladly give my 
life to avoid sending them to far-away lands 
to risk being wounded or killed. But in all 
honesty I am compelled totally to reject the 
idea that America can live alone. 

I say to you: We could not survive in a 
Communist world. First of all, how long do 
you think we would have South America 
with us? With all Europe in Russia’s hands, 
to whom would South America sell all the 
essential exports she now sends to Europe? 
Many of South America’s exports are farm 
products that we do not need and cannot 
absorb. Without a market for her exports, 
how long could we, in this country, make up 
the difference to keep South America on our 
side? 

Clearly, we would very soon be isolated, 
here in North America. We would be the 
loneliest people on earth. What would we 
do, an island of freedom in a Communist 
world, outnumbered 14 to 1, with oceans 
which would no longer be our protecting 
moat but a broad highway to our front door? 

We produce less than half our wool, only 
a portion of our sugar and none of our coffee 
and tea. We can survive without these 
things. 

But with what would we defend our- 
selves? We are short 50 basic metals. We 
might get along without tungsten or chro- 
mium or even without natural rubber or tin, 
though it would be tough. 

But some things are life and death. To 
make steel you need manganese—and where 
does our manganese come from? From over- 
seas. For years Russia provided 50 percent 
of all our manganese. Today the largest 
sources are in Africa; the next largest is— 
where do you think? In India—halfway 
around the world. 

Steel makes automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
plows, new buildings, new highways, new 
bridges, and machine tools. We might get 
along, perhaps, without all these—but only 
at a stone-age level of existence. 


Meanwhile, what happens to Fortress 
America? Where do we get the steel to make 
guns and planes and tanks, or atom bombs? 
Without these, Fortress America is lost. 

It is perfectly clear that Russia does not 
wish to challenge the United States in all- 
out war until she catches up with us on the 
atom bomb. The bomb had kept this shaky 
peace, and it has kept it because we had 
bases in Great Britain, Africa, and the Medi- 
terranean from which to deliver the bomb. 

But how do we make the atom bomb? 
With uranium—and our principal source of 
uranium is again in Africa, in the Belgian 
Congo. Suppose the Russians took Europe, 
including Belgium. Who gets the Belgian 
Congo and its uranium? The Russians. I 
suspect we would overnight find ourselves 
fighting a land war in Africa for the defense 
of the crucial uranium for the atom bomb. 
And we would be fighting that war thou- 
sands of miles from home, with no allies, 
against a triumphant enemy. 


OPERATION SUICIDE 


I do not need to labor the point. We can- 
not protect ourselves by withdrawing from 
the rest of the world. 

Operation withdrawal is Operation Suicide. 

The simple fact is that the front line of 


“defense of our very existence—the only line 


of defense we have—is overseas, thousands 
of miles away, where lie the raw materials 
without which our country could not survive. 

Now suppose a miracle occurred overnight 
and we suddenly discovered all these essen- 
tial materials right here in the United States. 
Then how long would we survive, isolated 
and surrounded, with only 54 miles separat- 
ing Soviet Russia from Alaska? 

Last December I called for 100 divisions, 
or about 1,800,000 ground troops. That works 
out at about 35 combat divisions plus be- 
hind-the-lines organization. Isolated and 
alone, we would need not 35 but 100 combat 
divisions to have a ghost of a chance of 
defending our shores from Alaska to south- 
ern California to the Gulf of Mexico and 
from Florida to Maine, and this in addition 
to the enormous Navy and Air Force it would 
take to patrol the Pacific Canal—if we still 
had it—and then on down to Cape Horn. 
And still, with all the colossal industrial ca- 
pacity of Russia, Japan, Germany, and the 
rest of Western Europe, the Russians could 
take their own sweet time and bomb us out. 

No, ladies and gentlemen; I would rather 
see my country do its share as a part of a 
great free world than to see us isolated, suf- 
focated and exterminated. 

I do not want to see my country shrink- 
ing timidly from its obvious destiny and 
waiting for destruction. I want to see my 
country act with courage and honesty. I 
want it to stand up for the right and live in 
freedom. 

Let me confess immediately that I do not 
relish entrusting the fate of freedom to the 
shifting whims and demonstrated incompe- 
tencies of the present national administra- 
tion. I did my best to throw them out a 
couple of years ago. And I'm sure some- 
body else will succeed in that effort next 
year. But the inexorable march of human 
history does not wait for nations to settle 
their internal differences. 

The day of decision is upon us. The issue 
should be decided upon the real facts which 
have been much ignored. For example, 
those who argue that we ought not to de- 
fend Western Europe forget that we have 
already decided that question. Twice in 
this country we have chosen to go to war 
because our freedom was imperiled by the 
armed conquests of a dictator in Europe. 

Those who argue that we should not send 
an American Army to Europe forget that we 
already have an American Army in Europe— 
112,000 American troops who are performing 
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their duties in the occupation of Germany. 
We have American troops in Austria, in 
Britain, Trieste, North Africa, and the Medi- 
terranean. Those American boys would be 
at war the instant the Red Czar moved into 
Europe. They are our own flesh and blood, 
and who denies that America would send 
them everything we had in the air, on the 
sea and on the land? I say we should rein- 
force them now while Europe can still rearm 
and prevent a war, 


SAYS UNITED STATES WILL WIN 


Once and for all let’s stop this business 
of waiting for wars and crises and then 
frantically improvising, going through the 
agonies each time of too little and too late. 
However much we would like to dream of 
doing things the easy way, we have abso- 
lutely no choice if we wish to stay free and 
keep our freedom without a war. 

Freedom was never bought in a bargain 
basement. Freedom was never saved by tim- 
idity, selfishness, half-way measures, or ap- 
peasement. America is not going to close 
her eyes to the cause of freedom in this 
world. We are going to stand by our com- 
mitments; we are going to shore up the cause 
of freedom. We are going to win. 

The face of the world has changed much 
in the last 2 months and other nations are 
beginning to know we will win, too. 

In Europe the frozen spirit of despair has 
given way to a new spirit of defiance. The 
people see that America has again taken 
firm hold of freedom's sword and will not 
put it down while tyranny is on the march. 

The peoples of Europe and their govern- 
ments have been rallied to their own defense 
by the inspiring leadership of General Eisen- 
hower. Everywhere he has gone his presence 
has dismayed the Communists and fired the 
courage of freemen. 

Yugoslavia, once a Russian satellite, has 
become the greatest thorn in Stalin's side. 
Titoism threatens to spread behind the iron 
curtain. The former Red Foreign Minister 
of Czechoslovakia is reported to have escaped 
and Stalin has had to send a marshal of the 
Red army to hold down the Czech people. 
Just last week key leaders of Italian commu- 
nism deserted the Russian cause. 

The British have won successes in their 
fight against Communist guerrillas in Malaya 
and there is new hope of French victory over 
communism in Indochina. 


RECALLS ATOMIC TESTS 


One of the greatest triumphs of recent 
months has been the abandonment by our 
own Government of the frightful follies of 
its appeasement of the Reds in China. For 
four long years I demanded and pleaded that 
we should back up the recognized Govern- 
ment of China. It took a war by Red China 
to wake up our administration but at last 
they are acting as though they are seeing 
the light and will start backing up the forces 
for a free China. . 

Another thrill of hope went around the 
world this last week as a result of those 
atomic tests in Nevada. Every one of those 
explosions said to freemen everywhere: 
“Take courage. America is arming. Be 
strong; you can remain free.” 

Each of the explosions said in thundering 
words to those 14 men darkly conspiring in 
the Kremlin: “Beware. Stop your plans of 
bloody conquest. America is strong and she 
means to be stronger. She has hundreds of 
bombs where those came from.” 

No, my friends, this is no time for us to 
follow the counsel of despair. It is a time 
to be strong. It is a time for boldness. This 
is a time for greatness. 

We tried the other course. We tried iso- 
lationism twice and each time we were drawn 
into a bloody conflict, still unarmed and un- 
prepared. We fought two wars for freedom 
in Europe and we won no peace, 
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This time let us win the peace without 
a war. 

This time let us make sure that no dictator 
thinks he can pick off one nation after 
another and then swallow the world. 

It is time—long since time—that we drew 
the line. 

Let us decide as a nation that we can win 
this peace through strength. We must also 
let the rest of the world know what we will 
do and what we don’t do. There is grave 
doubt that Stalin would ever have launched 
the attack in Korea if he had known America 
would respond. In fact the Government of 
the United States had officially taken the 
position that we would not defend Korea. 
We created a vacuum and dictators move into 
vacuums. 

Let us not repeat that blunder. 

We officially announced we would not help 
Chiang Kai-shek. Again we ourselves cre- 
ated the vacuum. Again Red satellites 
moved in and won domination over 450,- 
000,000 Chinese who are right this minute 
killing American boys. 

Let us stop handing armies and nations 
over to the Russians. The only way to stop 
it is to draw the line. 

All the world knows what nations we will 
defend for sure and as a result no attack 
has been made on a single one of them. 

Now let us go to the rest of the way. We 
should say where we stand as to the rest 
of the world. Let there be no more blunder- 
ing into little wars or big wars. The United 
States with her allies should make clear 
their common purpose. 

Greece and Turkey should be brought into 
the North Atlantic Treaty immediately. 
Then we should settle other questions. 

Will we move into war if the Red czur in- 
vades Iran? If not, will we let him take all 
of Iran's oil and then take Iraq and Israel 
and ther perhaps march down into Saudi- 
Arabia? Will we allow that crucial oil supply 
to fall into Russia’s hands? Or would we 
bomb it out? Nobody knows. It is a vacuum 
and dictators move into vacuums. 

There is strong reason to believe Russia 
intends to move on Yugoslavia this year. If 
she does so through satellites what will hap- 
pen? Nobody knows. If Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania invade Yugoslavia will atom bombs 
fall on Sofia and Bucharest? Nobody knows. 

If Yugoslavia should fall, how long then 
would Greece remain free. With Greece and 
the Dardanelles gone, the eastern Mediter- 
ranean would become a Red sea and our 
bombing bases there for the defense of 
America would be gone. 


WANTS TO WARN WORLD 


Let’s make up our minds and then let’s tel! 
the world the answers, so nobody will ever 
have an excuse to drag us into an accidental 
war. And let’s make sure of our friends— 
all of them. 

The Turks have 25 divisions. The heroic 
conduct of their troops in Korea reminds us 
that the Moslem world contains great force 
and great courage. More than 200,000,000 
Mohammedans have a devout religious fervor 
and they have no affinity for godless commu- 
nism. Their world spreads from t all 
the way to India and into China. In the 
last vote in the United Nations on the China 
issue a number of Moslem nations abstained 
from voting. It is time we brought the full 
power of Islam more securely to our side. 

Spain has 22 divisions and Yugoslavia 30. 
I want them on our side. Brave little 
Greece which has already won one war in the 
last 5 years is stoutly prepared to do her 
share again. Greece can produce and is 
willing to produce 10 divisions right now. 
And yet there are some in this country who 
haggle over whether we should produce 35. 

The memory of Lincoln reminds us that 
there have been dark days throughout all 
our history. When we lost battles in the 


War Between the States, the Copperheads de- 
manded that Lincoln abandon his effort to 
preserve the Union and compromise. Fortu- 
nately for us and for the world Lincoln was 
no weakling, no appeaser. In the darkest 
hour he stood more steadfast than ever. Let 
us remember our great history. Let us not 
start running for cover every time things go 
badly in Korea or some place else. 
Above all, we must have faith in ourselves. 
. we can out-produce, out-think, 
and out-fight the hordes of communism every 
day in the week. Free American industry 
can keep ahead of slave Russians forever and 
the Kremlin should never forget it. 


SAYS ALL SEEK FREEDOM 


We have the winning cause because every 
man on earth wants to be free. The world 
is discovering that communism is slavery. 
Let’s help them discover it faster. 

Every dictator is a craven, selfish bully, ex- 
ploiting millions of others just to keep his 
job. Dictatorship is a rotten thing and 
there are millions of people who would rise 
in revolt even with the odds 100 to 1 against 
them if they thought they had a chance. 
Let’s give them a chance. Let's give them 
arms and money and hope. 


Once again the cause of freedom is risingin - 


the world. We struck bottom in the last 
few months but nothing on earth can stop 
us now—that is, nothing except our own 
follies. 

If we will resolve our doubts in favor of 
courage and action, I can see the day com- 
ing when Stalin will have too much trouble 
at home to think about tackling somebody 
else. 

I can see the day coming when Europe will 
be united and her scattered forces will be 
welded into an unconquerable power which 
Russia will never dare attack. 

I can see the day coming when a new 
emancipation proclamation will free the So- 
viet slaves in Czechoslovakia and Poland and 
Hungary and Bulgaria and Romania and 
China, even in Russia itself, and when that 
day comes the Kremlin will no longer be a 
safe place for dictators. 

If we in America choose to live in Lincoiln’s 
tradition, we will keep our freedom because 
we have earned it. We will inspire others to 
do likewise. I have no doubt as to the out- 
come. America will always chose the path 
of freedom. We will make that choice be- 
cause brave men and women, fearing God, 
can make no other. Ours is an abiding faith 
in the cause of human freedom. We know 
it is God's cause. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, February 16, marks the thirty-third 
anniversary of the independence of Lith- 
uania. Although in this proud and free- 
dom-loving land independence is only a 
cherished legend today, the respect and 
admiration which its brief career as a 
sovereign nation engendered among its 
friends in the rest of the free world have 
continued and grown stronger during 
this period of domination. 

Before 1918, its history had been a 
bleak, but inspiring record of a 900-year 
fight against the oppressive and dicta- 
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torial rule of the Russian czars. When 
the opportune moment presented itself 
during World War I, Lithuania courage- 
ously proclaimed its independence which 
was then acknowledged by all the world. 

During the all-too-brief lifespan of 
free Lithuania, its citizens prospered and 
lived happily as members of a modern, 
progressive society. The Government 
functioned smoothly in the new nation. 
Trade flourished, agrarian reforms were 
instituted, and the future seemed as- 
sured. 

Now, there can only be a blind, des- 
perate hope that the future will not 
be as horrible as the present, that 
the iron curtain cannot last forever. 
The enormity of Russian crimes against 
the small country of 3,000,000 people can 
be approximated by the fact that the 
estimates of persons murdered, starved, 
and tortured to death, or deported to a 
lingering death in Arctic work camps 
range from half a million to one million. 
Genocide is being ruthlessly practiced as 
a matter of national Russian policy, since 
the rulers know that the fierce desire for 
freedom will persist as long as there is 
breath in a native Lithuanian’s body. 

We can only be amazed and humbied 
at the accounts of the astonishing cour- 
age and personal integrity of these peo- 
ple. Here, in our warm clothes and 
comfortable homes, we can only ask our- 
selves if we would be a fraction as brave 
if confronted with the horrible prospect 
of the fate that faces a guerrilla cap- 
tured by the Russians. Yet the resist- 
ance movement survives and with it the 
hope and spirit of these brave, pitiable 
people. 

We as a Nation cannot escape the judg- 
ment of history that we must share the 
responsibility for their fate by our blind- 
ness and gullibility during the period of 
World War II, when we allowed the Rus- 
sians to regain control over the fate of 
the Baltic Nations. The time must come 
when Lithuania and her sister nations 
along the North Sea will be free to enjoy 
a well-earned independence day once 
more. Let us hope and pray that that 
time will not be too long in arriving, that 
it will not be too late for the heroes of 
the present resistance. 


An Anniversary Message to the Lithuanian 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days of tenuous peace—when a 
United Nations force is repelling aggres- 
sion in Asia—the fate of the free world 
hangs in the balance. 

The combined efforts of all freedom- 
loving people are required to combat the 
insidious flow of Communist aggression. 
Whether it be by infiltration or by vio- 
lence, the end result remains the same. 
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The course of Communist domination 
is evident in Lithuania today. A people 
noted through history for their love of 
liberty have been crushed by a godless 
dictatorship. All is not lost, however, as 
the flame of freedom still burns brightly 
in the hearts of Lithuanians everywhere. 
Those who have come to America and 
have contributed so greatly to our way of 
life still fight on and offer encouragement 
to those under Communist domination. 

Freedom will and must once again 
come to the crushed nations of the 
world; the task is great, but the example 
of the Lithuanians is a beacon for all to 
follow in attaining our goal. 

The celebration of Lithuania’s thirty- 
third anniversary of independence on 
February 16 is a mark of the will to 
survive as a free people. 


Lithuanian Independence Day, 
February 16, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, another 
year of enslavement has passed for the 
struggling peoples of Lithuania—under 
the domination of the ruthless leadership 
of the Kremlin. February 16 marks the 
thirty-third anniversary of the declara- 
tion of independence by this brave little 
land, peopled by 3,000,000 souls, hun- 
dreds of thousands of whom have been 
deported in abject slavery to the frozen 
wastes of Russia. How many of them 
are still alive no one knows. 

On February 16, 1918, Lithuania de- 
clared its independence after 160 years 
of Russian rule. The liberty for which 
generation after generation had yearned 
and longed for, had fought and died for, 
had become a reality at last. There was 
great rejoicing throughout the land. The 
nightmare of serfdom had vanished, 
Hopes for the future were bright indeed, 
Its independence had been recognized, 
not only by all the free nations of the 
world, but by the Russian Government 
itself. This was 4 months prior to the 
fall of the czarist regime in Russia. 

This freedom and liberty was to be all 
too short-lived however, for in 1940 the 
present rulers of Russia, in violation of a 
solemn treaty with the Lithuanian people 
again overran its countryside, imposing a 
tyranny more frightful than that of the 
ezars. The world is well aware of the 
torture, persecution, imprisonment, and 
liquidation of the clergy, both Protestant 
and Catholic; the shocking fate of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty; the treacherous effort 
to stamp out all religion. These actions 
are repulsive to freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere. All liberties enjoyed in the 
brief span of years from 1918 to 1940 were 
obliterated. Again terror and subjuga- 
tion ruled the land. 

On February 16 Americans of Lithu- 
anian extraction, together with their fel- 
low men throughout the world will 


gather together, heavy of heart and sad- 
dened by the thoughts of the plight of 
their homeland, to recall the more pleas- 
ant moments of the joy and exultation of 
their relatives, friends, and neighbors in 
the homeland on that day 33 years ago 
when liberty and freedom was theirs. 
They will offer anew their prayers and 
hopes for the speedy return of the new 
day of liberation which must and will 
come to oppressed peoples of all lands, 
including theirs. 

All history has proven that the spirit 
of a brave people cannot die; that it can- 
not be crushed by ruthless dictators, by 
slavery, by despotism. The flame of 
liberty, ingrained in the hearts and sou!s 
of people by the God of love and justice 
is eternal in humankind; it is the eternal, 
unquenchable light. It burns today in 
the souls of all the inhabitants of this 
brave little land. It may be dimmed; it 
may seem to have been obliterated by 
those who never believed in light, but it 
will flare anew ere long, brighter and 
more enduring than ever. 

I join with all Lithuanian-Americans 
on this occasion in the fervent hope and 
prayer that the day of the new liberation 
will soon, again, bring joy and happiness 
to the hearts of Lithuanians wherever 
they may be, and that the right of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness will 
become a reality to them. 


Hon. Will M. Whittington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am privileged to include the resolution 
passed unanimously by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials at 
their thirty-sixth annual meeting, held 
in Miami, Fla., on December 7 last, 
which gives high praise to the valued 
services of the Honorable Will M. Whit- 
tington, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works in the House. 

Many tributes have been paid to our 
distinguished colleague who voluntarily 
leaves service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the conclusion of this ses- 
sion of the Congress. From all over the 
land high tribute has been paid him, and 
while all of us knew his fine character, 
his strict application to duty, his loyalty 
to country, his enormous capacity for 
work, and his fine leadership, I am glad 
to include in these remarks this fine ex- 
pression from those who know how well 
he handled all of the affairs of the com- 
mittee, and in this instance, particu- 
larly, the wise and efficient handling of 
highway legislation. 

The resolution follows: 

Resolution 7 
Resolution in appreciation of the services of 
the Honorable Will M. Whittington 

Whereas the Honorable Will M. Whitting- 
ton, Representative from Mississippi in the 
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Congress of the United States, is retiring this 
year after 26 years of outstanding service in 
the House of Representatives, and nearly as 
many years of service on the Committee on 
Roads and as chairman of the Public Works 
Committee since 1948; and 

Whereas in his championship of the cause 
of an adequate highway system, Representa- 
tive Whittington made an outstanding con- 
tribution to good roads throughout the Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas Mr. Whittington has at all times 
given wise counsel and advice and has coop- 
erated to the greatcst extent in furthering 
the objectives of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials: Now, therefore, be 
it 


Resolved, That this association in conven- 
tion assembled in Miami, Fla., on December 
4-7, 1950, conveys to Mr. Whittington its 
sincere appreciation and best wishes. 


Address of Chief Justice Benjamin C. Hil- 
liard, of the Supreme Court of Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, an address by the Honorable 
Benjamin C. Hilliard, member of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Colorado 
and twice chief justice thereof, and an 
honored member of this body serving 
from March 4, 1915, to March 4, 1919, 
and to include the introduction made by 
Mr. Roy G. Munroe, president of the 
Colorado Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, which is as fol- 
lows: 

For many years it has been the great privi- 
lege of the Colorado Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution to have a promi- 
nent part in the annual celebration of the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights. It is, of 
course, @ natural thing that the Sons of the 
American Revolution should be active in this 
celebration. Our great ancestors, of whose 
deeds we are so justly proud, were those men 
who by their bravery and their sacrifices 
made America a Nation. From their number 
came the men who met in Philadelphia and 
drafted the Constitution of the United States. 
And from their number came the leadership 
of the group who saw to it that the Bill of 
Rights was added to the Constitution almost 
immediately after its adoption. 

This year it is our purpose, through the 
use of the radio and through the use of 
transcriptions, to bring to as many of Colo- 
rado’s adults and school children as may be 
reached by these methods, a reminder of the 
great heritage we have and of the great part 
the Bill of Rights plays in our heritage. 

We have asked one of our own members, a 
distinguished citizen of Colorado, and one of 
the Nation’s outstanding jurists, to speak to 
us on the Bill of Rights. He brings to his 
discussion a lifetime of service to the people 
of Colorado and the United States, an inti- 
mate and almost exhaustive knowledge of the 
subject, and a gift of phrase which, I am sure, 
you will find most enjoyable. 

I take great pleasure in presenting to you, 
to speak to us on the Bill of Rights, Mr. 
Chief Justice Benjamin C. Hilliard, of the 
Supreme Court of Colorado. 
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Chief Justice Hriviarp. It is, of course, a 
great privilege to be allowed to speak on this 
subject in behalf of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. As do all of our members, 
I have pride in knowing that my ancestors 
were among those immortals who, against 
almost insuperable difficulties, wrested free- 
dom from the then most powerful nation on 
this earth. A bare handful of men, scattered 
thinly along the fringes of the Atlantic, ill- 
housed, ill-fed, and ill-clothed, fought and 
vanquished the best that Europe could send 
against them. Through their prowess, their 
perserverance, and their faith, they estab- 
lished that the principles which had been 
laid down in the Declaration of Independence 
were ¥. rth all that it had cost to sustain 
them. 

As Mr. Munroe has very well said, it was 
from our revolutionary ancestors that we 
obtained the freedom, the privileges, and the 
blessings which are our portion. From 
their ranks came the men who wrote the 
documents which proclaimed and have pre- 
served those freedoms, privileges, and bless- 
ings. From their’ minds, steeped in knowl- 
edge of the evils that must be guarded 
against if men are to be free, came the great 
American charters: The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Northwest Ordinance, the 
Constitution of the United States, and the 
Bill of Rights. And of these, the greatest is 
the Bill of Rights. 

As we all know, when the final draft of the 
Constitution of the United States had been 
signed, on September 17, 1787, by George 
Washington, and the representatives of all 
the former colonies, save Rhode Island, it 
was definitely understood that safeguarding 
amendments were immediately to be pro- 
posed. Indeed, had it not been for the 
pledge that these amendments would be 
proposed and adopted, the Constitution 
would never have been ratified. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. It was born out 
of the knowledge of the leaders in the 
colonies that unless certain things should 
be forbidden the new government, it would, 
no matter how high might be the ideals cf 
its sponsors, fall into the evil courses which 
the Revolution had been fought to avid. 

It will be remembered that the Declara- 
tion of Independence had proclaimed that 
certain rights are inalienable. Recall the 
words, the most eloquent ever penned by 
man: “We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent—that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It was widely feared throughout all the 
colonies that unless the new Government, 
set up by the Constitution should be limited 
in its powers, that in time it would assume, 
and would be held to have, the power to 
trespass upon the rights which the Declara- 
tion of Independence had said should be 
inalienable. This fear came out of the les- 
son of history, that governments, unless they 
are circumscribed, will encroach upon and 
deny the rights which free men ought to 
have. 

Hence, we find in a few short months after 
the Constitution was adopted the addition 
to it of the first ten amendments, which 
have come to be called, and rightly so, the 
Bill of Rights. Let us examine them in such 
detail as time will allow. Let us look at the 
evils they were designed to avoid. And let 
us look at the quaintness of their language. 

An established church supported by taxa- 
tion levied upon those who did not sub- 
scribe to its doctrines, was a crying evil. 
The first amendment forbade an established 
church but at the same time extended to 
every man the right to worship as he saw 
fit. Remembering the suppression of news- 
papers, the imprisonment of men for their 
opinions, the refusal of the English over- 
lords to permit the people to assemble or to 
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petition for redress of their grievances, the 
first amendment forbade the Government to 
abridge the freedom of the press, the freedom 
of speech, the right peacefully to assemble, 
and the right of petition. So accustomed 
are we to these privileges that we have for- 
gotten where these rights come from. We 
should remind ourselves and, as we look 
about the world, consider how little of these 
freedoms are vouchsafed to other nations. 

The right of the people to bear arms as & 
way of putting in the people’s hands the 
means of resisting oppression is guaranteed 
by the second amendment. Quaint to our 
ears and strange to our present customs is 
the interdiction laid down in the third 
amendment, against the quartering of sol- 
diers in a citizen’s house. But in its time 
the quartering of soldiers on the citizenry 
was as great an evil as could be imagined. 
The third amendment made it an impossi- 
bility in the United States. 

In many places in this world today and 
in the times before the American Revolution, 
no man was safe in his house, his effects, or 
his papers. In the dead of night, the dread 
knock on the door, and the king’s officers 
marched in without wartfant, arrested the 
innocent, searched his premises, destroyed 
his effects, and carried off his papers and 
his property. Since the adoption of the 
fourth amendment no American has had to 
fear those things. And, as was said of the 
Englishman after American example had 
taught the English Government what free- 
dom means, “The wind may enter an Eng- 
lishman’s poor cottage, and the rain may 
come in, but the king cannot.” 

Again we are forced to remind ourselves 
that what we consider our natural rights 
are really rights hard won from oppressive 
governments and oppressive men. How often 
do we recall that before the American Revo- 
lution men were held for crimes without in- 
formation or indictment; that men were 
tried again and again for the same offense 
until a conviction could be had; that men 
could be compelled to be witnesses against 
themselves; that men’s property could be 
taken from them for governmental use with- 
out compensation; and that men could be 
tried for acts which were made criminal by 
laws passed after the acts had been com- 
mitted. The fifth amendment put an end 
to such abuses. Is it not fitting that we 
should at least annually, reexamine the 
source of our blessings? 

In times not far gone, as history goes, a 
man accused of crime was not entitled to a 
jury; he could be taken hundreds of miles 
from his home and friends for trial; he was 
not entitled to be informed of the charges 
made against him, nor was he permitted to 
have counsel; and he could not have process 
to compel the attendance of witnesses in his 
behalf. Those monstrous abuses were 
abolished for all time for Americans by the 
sixth amendment. 

The right of trial by jury in civil matters 
is the privilege which the seventh amend- 
ment gives to Americans. How important 
that right is. And how little do we remem- 
ber whence came that right. 

It is not long ago either when men could 
be imprisoned without the right of bail, 
tried unfairly and unjustly, fined excessively, 
and punished in cruel and unusual ways. 
Under the eighth amendment such things 
cannot—and do not—happen in the United 
States of America. 

And finally the Bill of Rights contains the 
ninth and tenth amendments. Some writers 
have endeavored to say that the Bill of 
Rights is composed of only the first eight 
amendments. In a narrow sense, in the 
sense that the first eight deal with the rights 
of individuals, something may be said for 
that view. In the larger, and more accurate 
sense, however, the last two amendments 
are as important as the others and do confer 
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and preserve rights which otherwise would 
not be ours. 

Says the ninth amendment, “The enu- 
meration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people.’ 
That is a rule of construction. It was in- 
tended to—and it does—discourage the usur- 
pation of rights which the people reserved 
to themselves. And, finally, the tenth 
amendment provides that powers not dele- 
gated to the United States, nor prohibited 
by the Constitution to the States, are re- 
served to the States or the people. Again, 
a rule of construction, so that the general 
Government may not usurp that which be- 
longs to the States or the people. 

The great blessing which has come to the 
American people is not the fact that our 
rights and privileges are set forth in the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. It is 
the fact that we have the courage and the 
tenacity to uphold those privileges. A con- 
stitution means nothing, a bill of rights 
means nothing, if the people do not demand 
and receive the rights which those docu- 
ments provide. 

There is no doubt that in the United 
States the people do demand and do receive 
their rights. That they do, if, considering 
my office, properly I may say, I think is due 
in great measure to the American courts, 
The courts of this country have been stead- 
fast in preserving the sanctity of the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. Many at- 
tempts have been made to thwart, to over- 
ride, to evade the Constitution, but the 
courts have turned these efforts aside. That 
these attempts always arise in cases of great 
emergency makes the refusal of the courts 
to permit them a further tribute to the 
American judiciary. It can be summed up 
very fairly by a quotation from a decision 
of the Colorado Supreme Court handed down 
during the dark days of the great depres- 
sion of the 1930’s. The court said: i 

“* * * We must declare without hesi- 
tation that which our function demands. 
We pronounce as the most certain of law 
that there has never been, and can never be, 
an emergency confronting the State that will 
warrant the servants of the Constitution 
waiving so much as a word of its provisions, 
Armed men may destroy the Government. 
Military rule, or the rule of the mob, may 
replace the orderly processes that have been 
our fortune since sovereignty was granted 
us by the United States. But no species 
of reasoning, no ingenuity of construction, 
no degree of emergency can persuade us 
that the Constitution is without potency or 
dissuade us from performing our duty as 
its sworn officers.” 

So long as there are American courts and 
American judges, the liberties, the lives, and 
the happiness of the American people will 
be sustained, for the Bill of Rights will be 
safe and will be enforced. 


Conservation Paying Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the critical emergency which 
faces the United States and all of the 
free world, awakens us to the need for 
conservation. It applies to industrial 
production, manpower, money, energy, 
and natural resources, : 
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Even before the present emergency 
we were hearing stern warnings that we 
were using up the Nation’s productive 
soil and that unless we practiced sound 
conservation measures the time was not 
too far distant when the Nation would 
be forced to turn elsewhere for part of 
its food supply. In our own Ninth Dis- 
trict of Texas we have seen the initiation 
of sound soil-conservation practices. 

A recent report from one of the dis- 
tricts inspired an editorial in the Rosen- 
berg Herald, a grass-roots weekly pub- 
lished in Fort Bend County. Because it 
points out how well the soil-conservation 
program works, I take pleasure in insert- 
ing it is the ConcressIonaL Recorp for 
the information and enlightenment of 
every Member of Congress: 

CONSERVATION PaYING Orr 

The old adage that “the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating” is proving to be very 
true in the case of the Coastal Plains Soil 
Conservation District. Organized in the early 
part of 1941, the 1950 report, just released, 
reveals very clearly that soil-conservation 
work in Fort Bend County is paying off. 
Those responsible for the work of the dis- 
trict state that they feel that they are mak- 
ing and will continue to make steady prog- 
ress toward the ultimate goal of improving 
the land and the productivity of the soil. 

They have the proof, such as the 30-bushel- 
per-acre increase in corn production by Louis 
Band after applying phosphate and planting 
legumes; the 186-percent increase in cotton 
production in 5 years after completing con- 
servation plans on the J, E. Junker farm; the 
increased beef and dairy production reported 
by the ones who have taken their conserva- 
tion work seriously; the $300,000 increase in 
income to the cooperators of the district; and 
many other things outlined in their lengthy 
report. 

Soil conservation and all the various prac. 
tices connected with it are paying off in Fort 
Bend County, and we predict that in future 
years Fort Bend will be a more prosperous 
county and have a more stable economy as 
the result of the splendid work that has 
been done. 





Speaker Sam Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
great honor to a man is never so deeply 
felt, nor so long remembered, as when 
it is bestowed upon him by the people 
of his own State. 

Speaker Sam RAysurN, who now has 
presided over this Congress longer than 
any other man, won at an early age the 
love ard respect of the people of Texas. 
Now the whole Nation honors him. 

Sam Raysvurn cherishes his home folks 
in Texas. 

What Texas thinks of Sam RaysBurn is 
contained in a magnificent document for 
all to see. This document is House Con- 
current Resolution 22, adopted by the 
Texas House of Representatives on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1951, and concurred in by the 
Texas Senate on February 6, 1951. The 
document referred to voices the feeling 


of the ys State of Texas for its dis- 
ed son. 
Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent, 
I place in the Recorp a copy of that 
resolution of the Texas Legislature: 
House Concurrent Resolution 22 


Whereas Hon. Sam Raysurgn, of Bonham, 
broke an historic American record of 100 
years’ standing established by Henry Clay 
when he sat for the three thousand and fifty- 
seventh day as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States; and 

Whereas he is admired and respected in 
the Congress by Democrats and Republicans 
alike for his patience, fairness, forthright- 
ness, and ability as the presiding officer of 
the United States House of Representatives; 
and 

Whereas he is one of the greatest states- 
men of modern times, using wisely and effec- 
tively the powers and prerogatives of the 
high and honorable office he holds; and 

Whereas he is not simply the holder of 
the Speakership tenure record, but is a 
warm-hearted, gracious gentleman, second 
in line of Presidential succession; and 

Whereas Hon. Sam RAYBURN served as a 
member of the house of representatives of 
the State of Texas with honor and distinc- 
tion in the thirtiech, thirty-first, and thirty- 
second legisiatures and was elevated to the 
coveted speakership by his colleagues in the 
thirty-second legislature, 1911; and 

Whereas Texans everywhere are justly 
proud of Sam Raysurn and his unparalleled 
record of unselfish and devoted public serv- 
ice: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
of the State of Tezas (the senate concur- 
ring), That the legislature join with the citi- 
zens of Texas and all true Americans in con- 
gratulating Sam Raysurn on the occasion of 
his three thousand and fifty-seventh day as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America and in com- 
mending his great devotion and service to 
the principles of Americanism; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house 
of representatives be directed to send a copy 
of this resolution to the Honorable Sam 
Raysuran, 

Ben RAMSEY, 
President of the Senate, 
Rvuesen E. SENTERFITT, 
Speaker of the House. 

I hereby certify that House Concurrent 
Resolution 22 was adopted by the House on 
February 5, 1951. 

[SEAL] CLARENCE JONEs, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 

I hereby certify that House Concurrent 
Resolution 22 was adopted by the Senate on 
February 6, 1951. 

Loyrce M. BELL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 





A Hard Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. ee 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
to include an editorial which eee 
in the Alabama Courier on February 1, 
1951. Mr. Steele McGrew, editor of this 
progressive and outstanding weekly 
newspaper, has written this splendid and 
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pertinent editorial, and I wish to bring it 
to the attention of the Members: 


A Harp DEcision 


No parent wants the blood of an 18-year- 
old son shed on a far-flung battlefield. No 
person wants boys’ lives snuffed out in war, 
whatever the age of the boy, unless that 
person is bestial. 

The world’s majority of people want peace, 
but peace they do not have, nor does it 
seem likely that peace is likely to come 
in the immediate future. Authorities say, 
therefore, that it becomes necessary to 
build an army of such strength that the 
18-year-olds, their younger and older broth- 
ers, their parents and neighbors, may be 
safe from the enemy. 

Lack of preparation now may lead to de- 
feat later, should full war come to us. And, 
a defeated nation not only counts the ter- 
rific loss of life of those in battle, but also 
the infants, women, and old in the over- 
run land, as well as the principles for which 
it fought. 

Also, when a country is faced with defeat, 
it drafts into service manpower that goes 
much below the 18-year-olds, as a last, des- 
perate stand. This would be intolerable, but 
possible. 

It is not an emotional battle we must fight 
with ourselves as much as one that concerns 
our depth of thinking for the safety of 
everyone. If we shudder at the fate of 
drafting 18-year-olds, would we not rather, 
through contemplating deeply the over-all 
conditions, have such an armed force in 
this country that the fate might not be 
possible due to our power? 

If it is necessary, in order to insure our 
success, perhaps these boys should be drafted 
so that they may be well trained and able 
to hold their own, more safely and surely, 
and ready to meet an emergency. 

None of us like to see them drafted, but 
it might be the wiser course in the final 
outcome. 





Lincoln—Truman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
include therein an excerpt from the col- 
umn, Taylor Made, published in the 
Grafton News, of Grafton, W. Va. This 
very popular feature is written by Mr. 
Charles W. T. Lockard, publisher of the 
Grafton News, and one of the finest 
weekly newspapermen in West Virginia, 
follows: 


The current observance of the birthday of 
the now admittedly great Abraham Lincoln 
causes us to refiect and call the attention of 
our Republican friends on the similarities of 
Lincoln and President Truman. Both are 
men of the people; both were of humble 
birth; both received meager education; both 
failed in private business; both were or are 
the object of bitter ridicule; both were or are 
unpopular with the majority of the press 
of their day; both are said to be men of 
strong will; both are known champions of 
human liberty and freedom, regardless of 
race, color, or religion; both suffered an- 
tagonists within and without their parties; 
both had assassin's shots directed at them 
by fanatics (Lincoln was a shot victim, but 
Truman's would-be assassin was a poor 
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shot); Lincoln fought a dogged and deter- 
mined battle to bring peace and freedom to 
all the people of this Nation and engaged 
in a war to accomplish this end; President 
Truman is now fighting a dogged and deter- 
mined battle to bring peace and freedom to 
all the peoples of the world through the 
United Nations and is sending our fighting 
men to war to accomplish this aim; the fiscal 
policies of both were or are under attack; 
the administrations of both men are or were 
accused of committing great blunders. But 
today, Lincoln, who was hated in his day, 
was honored some generations later now 
has a great national shrine in his honor 
on the banks of the Potomac. Truman, 
fighting the same battle as Lincoln fought— 
but on a larger scale—is today getting the 
same treatment from his people as Lincoln 
did some 80-odd years ago. Many of us will 
live to see Truman honored as Lincoln now 
is. So think it over boys. Lincoln, a be- 
rated man in his time, is a great man in the 
eyes of posterity. Truman, too, is an equally 
great man and history will prove it. Just 
you wait and see. 





Founding the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune and 
president of the Washington Times- 
Herald, Inc., delivered last night on the 
Chicago Theater of the Air over WEAM 
and the Mutual Broadcasting System: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 11, 1951] 


FOUNDING THE GOVERNMENT 
(By Col. Robert R. McCormick) 


How our country was formed is certainly 
the most interesting and important story in 
the world. It is also the most important be- 
cause it shows the unique conditions which 
made this particular United States possible. 

The beginning of the movement was, of 
course, the departures from England—not 
only the original settlements of the individ- 
ual colonies but the later migrations. The 
English settlements were predominantly 
made under charters of the Stuart kings. 
There were also Dutch and Swedish settle- 
ments, and French in Maine and South 
Carolina, abutting on Spanish colonies. The 
charters varied from the fantastic feudal 
ones of the Carolinas to the near republics 
of Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

The first settlement, of course, was Vir- 
ginia, which started out as an adventure in 
quest of gold and the subjugation of the 
natives. To this came a number of English- 
men ranking as gentlemen. In the absence 
of a nobility, they developed into a self- 
conscious aristocracy wearing, at the time 
of the Revolution, silk clothes and lace cuffs, 
The great political philosopher, Mason, 
preacher of equality, would have the sheriff 
summon the common people to listen to him, 
The self-made aristocrats of Virginia were 
the first to resent airs of superiority from 
England. 

The New Englanders were tradesmen, peo- 
ple of the middle class. They gladly elected 
Bradford, the only gentleman among them, 
governor. Development of a merchant ma- 


rine gave to them a hierarchial structure 
and a sense of discipline not shared by the 
New England farmers. 

New York had English and Dutch aristoc- 
racies, composed of the recipients of large 
land grants; the former, grateful for their 
given wealth, became Tories and their de- 
scendants are still Tories. 

Maryland was founded as a refuge for 
Catholics, and Pennsylvania as a home for 
Quakers and all other dissenters. A special 
character was imparted to western Pennsyl- 
vania and western Virginia by Scotch-Irish 
descending from the clan system rather than 
the feudal system of England. In Pennsylva- 
nia they quarreled with the Quakers over 
representation in the 'egislature. In Vir- 
ginia they praciiced their religion in defiance 
of the law of the Colony. 

As we know, there were 13 colonies planted 
by England. A fourteenth, Nova Scotia, was 
planted by Scotland. It is not so generally 
known that they were inhabited by 14 na- 
tionalities: English, Scotch, Scotch-Irish, 
Irish, Welsh, Dutch, Swedish, Jews, Pala- 
tines, Swiss, French, Spanish, Russians, and 
Portuguese. Governor Oglethorpe brought 
with him to Georgia a guard of German mer- 
cenaries. They readily became assimilated. 

Among all of these people, the only ones 
well disposed toward the mother country 
were some members of the Church of Eng- 
land. The others were all indifferent, cold, 
or hostile. There was considerable migration 
from the West Indies and between the Colo- 
nies. Puritans from New England imparted 
to the Church of England in Virginia a 
puritanism nonexistent at home. 

Though there was little love of England, 
the different races, religions, and Colonies 
were slow to combine. The New England 
Colonies formed the New England Confedera- 
tion to fight the Dutch and French, and later 
to fight the Indians, but it did not last. 

Plans of colonial union were presented by 
Penn in 1698, Franklin in 1754, and Galloway 
in 1774 on the verge of the Revolution, but 
none of them was adopted, although Gallo- 
way’s received only one vote less than a ma- 
jority in the Continental Congress. 

At different times, every Colony except 
Georgia was in revolt, beginning with Ba- 
con’s rebellion in Virginia in 1676. New 
England and New York rebelled against Gov. 
ernor Andros. Puritans in New Jersey re- 
volted against the proprietors. The Scotch- 
Irish in Pennsylvania made an unofficial war 
on the Indians. There were the revolts 
against the Calverts in Maryland and, just 
before the Revolution, the Regulators of 
North Carolina fought a losing ba*tle against 
the governor. 

The Colonies were held to England in their 
fear of France and Spain, and England used 
them in her plans for further conquest. 
Only the northern Colonies from Massachu- 
setts to Virginia fought the French. Only 
the southern Colonies fought the Spaniards, 
and South Carolina built a navy and fought 
the pirates. 

In the absence of a nobility owning almost 
all property, the Colonies had a tendency to 
follow Pennsylvania in mitigating the harsh 
British criminal laws and laws against 
debtors. 

After the defeat of France and Spain in 
1763, neither Colonies nor mother country 
had the same need of each other. The King 
and Parliament took an increasingly over- 
bearing attitude while the Colonies became 
more and more independent. Governor Dun- 
more, in his colonial victory over the In- 
dians at Point Pleasant, had opened the way 
across the Appalachian Mountains. Settle- 
ments were made in the West and land spec- 
ulation became common. 

At the same time that the Parliament be- 
gan to interfere more and more with colonial 
trade and taxes, the king proclaimed that 
the land west of the height of land was part 
of Quebec and not to be settled by the Eng- 
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lish-speaking colonials, while a revival of 
Church of England domination threatened 
to force conformity upon the Lutherans, 
Catholics, and the Calvinists of different 
degree of Calvinism who were thus driven 
together. 

The first serious infringement upon colo- 
nial rights was the tax on molasses. This 
was passed before the defeat of France and 
was not enforced partly because of the need 
of conciliating the Colonies during the 
French war. It was followed by the stamp 
tax, including a tax on newspapers. This 
led to the first step toward union, the stamp- 
tax congress, participated in by nine Colonies, 
and prevented the appointed officials from 
operating. 

After its repeal, the Townsend acts were 
passed, claiming the right and power of 
Parliament to tax the Colonies. The decisive 
act was the tax on tea. The killing of various 
citizens in a collision between the soldiers 
and a mob, called the Boston Massacre, added 
fuel to the flames. Later came the destruc- 
tion of the British warship Gaspee in Rhode 
Island and the Boston Tea Party. 

The association was created by the first 
Continental Congress, attended by 12 Col- 
onies and a representative of one Georgia 
county, to prevent intercourse with England 
and to prevent the purchase of tea in the 
Colonies. 

Nonintercourse at this time, as again be- 
fore the War of 1812, was much more harm- 
ful to British than to American interests, 
in that it acted as a protective tariff under 
which American industries were started. 

Washington's militia saved the British reg- 
ulars after Braddock’s defeat. Colonial 
troops prevented Montcalm from pursuing 
the regulars after his victory at Ticonderoga. 
Washington took Fort Duquesne after Major 
Grant was beaten by the French and Indians 
Jon Bradstreet made the decisive capture of 
Fort Frontenac, while, as we have seen be- 
fore, Sir William Johnson took Fort Niagara 
and was decisive in the capture of Montreal. 

The war against Spain was carried on en- 
tirely by Colonials, although some of the 
time under the leadership of Governor Ogle- 
thorpe. ‘ 

In spite of these facts, upon which th 
British Government had acted during the 
crises, after the victory was won the British 
conceived a wholesale contempt and hatred 
for colonial soldiers. Even the defeated 
Major Grant said in Parliament: “That they 
were not soldiers, and never could be made 
so, being naturally pusillanimous and inca- 
pable of discipline; that a very slight force 
would be more than sufficient for their com- 
plete reduction.” 

The capture of Burgoyne and Cornwallis 
and all of the British guard regiments at 
Yorktown failed to change this attitude. 
The naval victories of 1812 and Jackson's 
defeat of Wellington’s peninsular veterans 
at New Orleans are ignored. After the Civil 
War, Lord Wolesley said one Regular Army 
corps could have ended the war in a few 
months. Our winning of World War I and 
World War II has not changed it. Deroga- 
tory remarks have been heard within the last 
few weeks. 

After Lexington and Concord, there was a 
wave of independence sentiment which 
forced the British governors to take refuge 
in warships or become prisoners. 

The siege of Boston compelled the appoint- 
ment of a commander in chief by the Second 
Continental Congress, which, however, was 
only arrived at after much hesitation. The 
actual conduct of war, necessitating foreign 
loans and foreign alliances, again made inde- 
pendence necessary and occasioned our first 
great document, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Conduct of the war under the 
Continental Congress led to the next step— 
the Confederation—which, as I have said 
before, was not the weak instrument it has 
been called but one under which the country 
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might have been ruled if Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Hamilton had been in that 
Government. The Confederation passed the 
ordinance for the Northwest Territory, pro- 
viding for the admission of more States into 
the Federation and these to be free States. 
Moreover, it called the Constitutional Con- 
vention and the Constitution was followed 
by the Bill of Rights, thus making our free 
and independent Republic. 

Even then it took a great Civil War to free 
the slaves. 

This is the long, hard history of our Gov- 
ernment not paralleled by any other in the 
world. No other country wants to copy it. 
On the contrary, all countries want to draw 
us into a world government, modeled on 
their own evil institutions, and American 
Tories are plotting to that end in this 
country. 





A Way Must Be Worked Out To Teach 
More Doctors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editcrial 
from the Courier-Journal of Monday, 
February 12, 1951: 


A Way Must Be Workep Out To TEACH MORE 
Docrors 


Financial necessity has forced tae Vniver- 
sity of Louisville medical school to increase 
its tuition fees to $800 a year for Kentucky 
students, and $1,200 a year for students 
from out of State. From any aspect, this is 
disturbing news. Raising tuition rates may 
save the school from financial collapse, but 
it will not serve the purpose for which medi- 
cal schools are established. It will not in- 
crease enrollment or help to ease Kentucky's 
doctor shortage. It will give the son of 
wealthy parents an unfair advantage over 
the boy of ambition and ability. Indeed, it 
will make it practically impossible for the 
son of the average Kentucky family to be- 
come a doctor. 

This situation is not, of course, confined to 
Kentucky. The same thing is happening to 
medical schools all cver the country. And 
unless medicine is to become the private 
province of the privileged few, something 
must be done soon to help the medical 
schools meet higher operating costs and still 
enlarge their enrollments. 

For the second time within the past 2 
years a bill has been introduced in the Sen- 
ate to establish a Federal-aid program to 
train more doctors, dentists, and nurses, 
The men who framed the bill have wisely 
avoided any mention of health insurance or 
any of the other controversial measures 
which the medical profession has -epeatedly 
condemned as leading to socialized medicine. 
Instead, the bill seeks merely to help exist- 
ing medical schools remedy the national 
shortage of medical personnel. It would 
grant $10,000,000 a year to medical schools 
for expansion of training facilities and $41,- 
000,000 a year for scholarships and financial 
aid to schools. 

Like its predecessor, this measure was in- 
spired by experiences during World War II, 
when it became painfully obvious that we 
did not have enough doctors, dentists, and 
nurses to protect the health both of the 
civilian population and an expanded military 
force, And chances for the bill’s passage 


are undoubtedly improved by the difficulty 
the Armed Forces are having now in recruit- 
ing enough medical personnel. 

This shortage is nothing new. In 1945 an 
official of the American Medical Association 
testified before a Senate subcommittee that 
we would need an additional 35,000 doctors 
by 1960 to supply civilian needs. Many medi- 
cal authorities have contended this figure 
was too low. At any rate, we have not in- 
creased our output of doctors. On the con- 
trary, enrollment has been cut back in many 
medical schools because of inflated operating 
costs. As a result, the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration has estimated that by 19€0 we 
will have a shortage of at least 27,000 doctors, 
23,000 dentists, and 163,000 nurses. If 20 per- 
cent of medical personnel is required for 
military service, the shortage will be com- 
mensurately worse. 

It is doubtful that the limited Federal 
aid bill proposed can correct this deficiency. 
Two years ago the chairman of the American 
Medical Association’s Council on Education 
testified that American medical schools need- 
ed an additional $15,000,000 annually to op- 
erate at the 1948 rate of production, and that 
they were desperately in need of $200,000,000 
for enlargements. Since then, of course, 
these needs have grown with the increased 
costs of building and operation. But this is 
a situation accumulated over 50 years, and 
cannot be remedied overnight. The bill pro- 
posed will make a positive and vigorous start. 

It will be interesting to see how the AMA 
reacts to the challenge. Doctors, of course, 
will benefit from the bill as much as will the 
American people. But you may recall that 
the AMA lobby managed to defeat a similar 
bill in 1949 on the excuse that, while the bill 
itself was innocuous it might lead to greater 
Government participation in the medical 
scene. 

Since then our shortage of doctors has led 
the American people to wonder whether Gov- 
ernment participation, to the extent of en- 
larging medical schools, is not essential. 
Such conservative voices as those of Senators 
Tarr and DONNELL have spoken for the Fed- 
eral aid program. Herbert Hoover has warned 
that “our medical educational system is woe- 
fully inadequate for the conduct of national 
defense * * * and is doubly inadequate 
for the needs of our people generally.” Deans 
of both public and private medical schools 
have endorsed the program almost unani- 
mously, and even the AMA has recognized 
the need for action by voting $500,000 for a 
medical school fund. Its conduct concerning 
this latest bill will be revealing. 





The Military Manpower Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this week, after more than 5 weeks 
of intensive study and hearings, the 
Senate Armed Services Committee or- 
dered reported by unanimous vote, 13 
to 0, a bill to provide the Nation with a 
realistic program for raising and main- 
taining the military manpower strength 
required for the naticnal defense. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
editorials from the leading papers of the 
a 
an ‘ 








There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of February 11, 
1951} 
For THE NATION’s SaFETy 

A Senate subcommittee has rounded out 
month's hearings on the proposal to set up 
program of universal military service anc 
training. The group's findings now give sub- 
stantial support to the plan as submitted b 
Defense Secretary Marshall. Some mino: 
modifications have been recommended, anc 
there may be further changes before the plan 
takes form in legislation, but thus far it has 
remained relatively intact. It calls for the 
induction of young men at 18 years for a pe- 
riod of training and service of about 2 years. 
After that they will pass into an available re- 
serve. A small group, wita special qualifica- 
tions, will receive advanced technical train- 
ing and be available for specialized services 

The Senate group has opened its doors to 
a wide range of opinion and judgment. The 
hearings have not been hasty, and there has 
been no evidence of predisposition or bias. 
Secretary Marshall aad his assistant, Mrs. 
Rosenberg, have been questioned closely and 
at length on various aspects and implica- 
tions of the program. There has been an ob- 
vious and highly commendable attitude of 
taking this very serious problem seriously. 
If the ultimate finding anc. the action base: 
on it bring this plan into operation, we be- 
lieve that the cause of the Nation's safety 
will have been well and thoughtfully served. 

It should be borne in mind that tls is not 
in itself an emergency program, although the 
circumstances that have brought it to this 
stage may be critical. It is not the purpose 
of this plan suddenly to raise a huge army 
to meet an instant need. That emergent 
character belongs rather to such operations 
as the Selective Service Act, whore purpose 
has been to deliver a required volume of 
manpower at a given moment. The univer- 
sal service plan, in contrast, proposes to as- 
sure a steady flow of available manpower 
over a considerable period of time. It stems 
from the realization that we face a long- 
range as well as an immediate threat and 
must plan accordingly. 

Two fears have been expressed in regard to 
this planning. The first is the feeling that 
the 18-year age level may be too low. The 
second is that a program of universal service 
may in some way undermine the cemocratic 
character of our state anc our society. In 
our view, both of these fears are sufficiently 
groundless to be outweighed by the necessity 
for action. 

The 18-year level is not an innovation. It 
is the age at which young men have been 
made liable for military service in each of 
the world wars. If our young men at that 
age were able to be soldiers in the time of 
combat they are able to become soldiers now 
in the time of peril. Their older brothers 
who were inducted at 18 have the right to 
expect that this group of young Americans 
can be called upon for service as readily as 
were its predecessors. 

The 18-year level is a logical dividing 
place in our society and in our educational 
pattern. It marks the point at which an 
interruption can be made with the least 
likelihood of permanent dislocation. Our 
colleges and universities are prepared to 
make required adaptations to this program, 
and our society as a whole can likewise meet 
this required change in the normal course of 
civilian life. 

We believe, moreover, that our democratic 
society can well meet any threat to its sur- 
vival posed by a system of universal military 
training. There is no tendency to glorify a 
military caste or clique. There is no desire 
to perpetuate a system of training for one 
moment longer than it is imperative. The 
threat to our survival is from without rather 
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than from within and we must be strong to 

meet that threat. We may hope that the 

strength thus created may help to avoid the 

necessity for using that strength in battle. 

We know that we cannot hope for peace if 

we are weak. We may be able to keep the 
if we are sufficiently strong. 

Finally, the essential idea of truly uni- 
versal service is more democratic than a pro- 
gram of selection to raise an emergency 
army. Universal training and service can 
spread the physical burden of defense on the 
broadest possible base. It can do that, also, 
if the idea now being applied to the Armed 
Forces is applied, in spirit, to the whole of 
the body politic. The duty of defense is uni- 
versal, just as the privileges that accrue 
from the liberties defended are universal. 
The plan for the armed services should be a 
symbol, in one field, of a state of mind and 
spirit that applies to all fields and to every 
citizen, of whatever age. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 15, 1951] 


Tue TIMEs DEMAND IT 


In both an immediate and long-term sense, 
the military manpower bill just approved by 
the Senate Armed Services Committee is so 
well tailored to these dangerously uncertain 
and explosive times that Congress as a whole 
should feel impelled to adopt it, or something 
very much like it, by an overwhelming vote. 

Formally entitled “The Universal Military 
Training and Service Act,” the bill is the end- 
result of more than a month of intensive and 
painstaking effort by the committee’s pre- 
paredness subcommittee headed by Senator 
JOHNSON of Texas. Although its authors do 
not claim perfection for it, its critics will be 
hard put to show how any of its essentials 
can be cut away without leaving the security 
of the Nation on a woefully weak foundation, 

For the bill, as explained in an admirably 


lucid end convincing statement by Senator 
JOHNSON, provides for two things that are 
absolutely indispensable to the safety of the 
United States in the kind of world we have 
now and the kind of world we are likely to 
have for years tocome. The first is the man- 
power that is needed immediately to cope 


with the present crisis. And the second is 
the reservoir of trained strength that we 
must build up if we are to be adequately 
prepared to avert gravé perils in the future. 

Accordingly, to meet the immediate need 
for a minimum of 3,500,000 men in the Armed 
Forces by next June, the bill would lower the 
present induction age and authorize Selective 
Service to take 18-year-olds, but with this 
important proviso: That they would be called 
after, and only after, the manpower supply in 
the older groups had been exhausted. The 
first to go would be all the unmarried and 
physically fit, aged 19 through 25. Next in 
line would be all the 19-through-25 single 
youths with physical defects not serious 
enough to disqualify them from limited duty. 
Finally, before any 18-year-olds were drafted, 
all married individuals in the eligible 
bracket would be called, except fathers and 
veterans. 

As for the long-range security objective, 
the bill would provide as follows: (1) Upon 
completing his tour of active duty (26 
months, including 2 months of leave), each 
man trained for service would move into 
the Reserve for 6 years—an arrangement 
insuring the retention of soldierly skills and 
creating what Senator JoHNson has called a 
predictable, dependable, constant, ever-ready 
force of militarily seasoned manpower serv- 
ing as a base for strategic planning against 
future dangers. And (2) when the need for 
rapid mobilization ceases (in which case 
authority would exist to end the draft and 
shorten the 26-month service period), there 
would be established a program of universal 
training to guarantee the continued mainte- 
nance of adequate Reserves—a system which 
we should have long since put into operation. 


Everything considered, the major provi- 
sions of this bill—under which most of the 
men affected would serve in the Army, be- 
cause the Navy and Air Force are built on 
long-term enlistees—seem definitely to be 
quite as sound and as fair as they are essen- 
tial. As far as the current situation is con- 
cerned, who can doubt that prompt affirma- 
tive action on just such legislation is sorely 
needed? After all, in Senator JOHNSON’s 
words, we have suffered about 50,000 cas- 
ualties in Korea, we have only one ready divi- 
sion available for the defense of our country, 
and we are engaged in an inescapable strug- 
gle for survival—a struggle whose end is 
not in sight. And so—whether we like it or 
not—we must build up our military man- 
power, and we must do it as quickly as we 
can. 

Of course, there is always the possibility 
that world tensions will suddenly ease and 
that the size of our Armed Forces in being 
will be out of proportion to our security 
needs. At the moment, however, no possi- 
bility could seem more remote than that, 
and what we must keep in mind, in any 
event, is that the sooner we develop mili- 
tary strength of the sort envisioned in the 
proposed bill, the better chance there will 
be to avert new Koreas and the catastrophe 
of a global war. 

Clearly, this is no time for half measures. 
As Senator JoHNSON has said, “It is better 
for a prudent nation to have and not need, 
than to need and not have. Too often, the 
strength of American arms has been paper 
strength. Our greatest peril has been our 
own lack of preparation for hours of peril.” 
Let us profit therefore from our past mistakes 
and do all that the present hour requires. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 14, 1951] 


SoL_tp CORNERSTONE 


The military manpower bill which, among 
other things, lowers the draft age to 18, is 
now before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

In a notably clear statement on reporting 
the bill, Senator LyNpon JOHNSON (Demo- 
crat, Texas), chairman of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee, which heard more than 100 
witnesses, summarized: 

“The choice is before us: We must have 
the men. Shall we call again upon our gen- 
eration of veterans or shall we ask of the 
18-year-olds the service which, in all mo- 
ments of peril, our men have traditionally 
provided at age 18? 

“Will you face the veteran father, his wife 
and family, and tell him he must again enter 
service because you are unwilling to require 
service of the unmarried 18-year-olds? That 
is the choice. 

“I believe this is a good bill, an enduring 
bill, a wholly fair piece of legislation which 
can be a solid cornerstone to a half century 
of American strength.” 

The weight of evidence and testimony, in 
this newspaper’s opinion, strongly supports 
these conclusions. The bill for universal 
military service and training, beginning at 
18, should be passed. 


[From the Chicago News of January 10, 1951] 
FuTURE LEADERS . 


Congress will be called to referee a contest 
for the 18-year-old boys, and decide whether 
they shall go into colleges, into the armed 
services, into industry, or into some form of 
military training exempted from immediate 
combat. 

It is a knotty problem and there will be 
no unanimity on the solution. But one 
thing we could learn from Russia is that 
an abundant supply of new engineers and 
technicians of all kinds should be a pri- 
mary consideration. The Soviets are train- 
ing 100,000 a year, several times the out- 
put of our own technical schools. 
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In time of war, the claim of the Armed 
Forces to the 18-year-olds is soundly based. 
At that age they have the resilience, the 
adaptability, the quick reflexes that—with 
proper training—make the ideal soldier. 

A proposal for a year of compulsory mili- 
tary training for 18-year-olds is already be- 
fore Congress. The bill calls for 4 months 
of active training and 8 months of academic 
courses. Thereafter, if need arose, the train- 
ees would be expected to volunteer, or be 
drafted. : 

Any program of universal training runs up 
against the problem of finding instructors 
and housing. With the Armed Forces in the 
process of expanding to a total of 3,500,000 
men and women, neither camps nor instruc- 
tors enough to do the job properly will be 
available, 

Representative VINsoN, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, has crit- 
icized the present practice of deferring col- 
lege students. He contends that this 
amounts to an exemption for the sole reason 
that a youth can afford to continue his 
schooling. 

A proposal which answers many of these 
objections is for a revival of something like 
the Students Army Training Corps of World 
WarlI. If the million youths turning 18 each 
year were given college aptitude tests, the 
top fifth, say, could be given deferments to 
enter college—with scholarships when neces- 
sary—for technical or professional training. 

Those who failed to make the grade would 
take their places with the noncollege group, 
subject to military service or to such defer- 
ment as essential industry might dictate. 
Graduates would be subject either to mili- 
tary call, or to civilian service where needed. 

None of these proposals is free from ob- 
jections, and some injustice is doubtless in- 
herent in all. Nevertheless, consideration of 
our long-range manpower problems makes it 
essential to come to grips with the problem. 
Any system will probably give some breaks to 
the more talented. But that is the way of 
the world, and those who get the advantages 
may be expected to return the favor by their 
services to society in the future. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times of January 
12, 1951] 


EvERYBODY’s OBLIGATION 


Everyone who is aware of America’s tradi- 
tion as a nonmilitary Nation will contem- 
plate with regret the proposal for compul- 
sory military service for every physically fit 
American boy of 18. 

Nevertheless no one can doubt what De- 
fense Secretary Marshall told the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee when he out- 
lined the proposal: “The tensions that un- 
settle the world may persist through the 
lifetime of many of us.” 

That argues strongly for a permanent pro- 
gram. Along with it must go arrangements 
for everyone to bear his share of the job of 
making the Nation strong. There are mili- 
tary desk jobs that the physically unfit can 
do. 

Looking back at the lessons taught by 
World War I, President Harding said in his 
inaugural address that: 

“There is something inherently wrong, 
something out of accord with the ideals of 
representative democracy when one portion 
of our citizenship turns its activity to private 
gain amid defensive war, while another is 
fighting, sacrificing, or dying for national 
preservation.” 

Before the Senate subcommittee, Assistant 
Defense Secretary Anna Rosenberg asserted 
that the proposal “embodies the concept of 
universal participation and equal obliga- 
tion.” 

Congress, when it writes a universal mili- 
tary service law, must steadfastly uphold 
that concept. 
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[From the Des Moines Register of 
January 12, 1951] 


GENERAL MARSHALL’s Drarr PLAN 


There is no doubt that if we must main- 
tain a high level of military preparedness in 
the years immediately ahead the fairest dis- 
tribution of this burden upon our popula- 
tion can be achieved by the automatic draft 
of young men at a specified age. 

General Marshall, Secretary of Defense, 
thinks the proper age is 18, and his Assist- 
ant Secretary for Manpower is therefore in- 
troducing in Congress a universal training 
and service program toward this end. Under 
it the draftees would be liable, at present, 
for 2% years of service. Those physically 
unfit for military duty would not neces- 
sarily be exempted, but assigned to service 
jobs compatible with their physical condi- 
tion. 

And because the Defense Department 
would be taking over young men at the age 
when normally many would be entering col- 
lege, the plan is to send up to 50,000 of those 
on active duty into universities and colleges 
for special training. Eligible men already in 
higher education would be deferred in some 
cases or embraced in an expanded ROTC 
program, and the Federal Government would 
undertake to provide more scholarships for 
talented young men than in the past. 

It is perfectly obvious that this kind of 
program would spread access to college edu- 
cation over a much wider cross-section of 
the American population in the long run. 
It would make the availability of higher edu- 
cation hinge more nearly on merit and less 
on economic circumstances. And this is a 
thing that some of our leading educators, 
including President Conant, of Harvard, have 
been driving at for a long time. 

There are going to be a lot of us who 
dislike the prospect of universal military 
training, even for this extended emergency 
period. But if we are agreed that we must 
have the trained manpower, then the real 
problem is to get it in the way which will 
be most just to the whole population. 

Under the Marshall proposal, the Presi- 
dent would be authorized to reduce the serv- 
ice period to 6 months as soon as circum- 
stances permit. Naturally, we will all hope, 
for every reason, that such a stite of the 
world develops—the sooner the better. 


—_——-_ 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of January 
15, 1951] 


To Survive in FrReepom We'Lt Nezep UMS 


If the United States is to survive in free- 
dom its young men will have to devote some 
of the best years of their young manhood 
to its defense. This will be true whether the 
Communists limit their attacks to a series 
of local wars or plunge the whole world into a 
war to the death. 

The American people cannot hope to pre- 
serve their free institutions in the critical 
years ahead unless at least several million 
men at all times are ready to go into action 
at a moment's notice and at least several 
million more constantly will be fit for active 
service on very short notice. 

Those responsible for national defense feel 
they must have at least 3,462,000 men in 
active service by June 30. Marked deteriora- 
tion in our relations with the Soviet power 
would require considerably larger Armed 
Forces. That size military establishment 
cannot be wholly manned by professionals. 
It cannot be staffed by volunteers. The 
only sound and equitable system of raising 
sufficient men for the Armed Forces in such 
a@ situation is compulsory universal military 
service. 

The Tribune did not favor the sort of uni- 
versal military training which was proposed 
before the crisis took such a grave turn. The 
training proposed under such schemes would 
not have produced soldiers fit for combat. 
The system would have been wasteful of the 
time of the youth being thus trained. It 


would have wasted the time of the men re- 
quired t> give such half-baked training. It 
would have wasted taxpayers’ money without 
giving the Nation a dependable supply of 
well-trained troops available for service 
wherever needed. 

The plan for universal military service 
drafted by Defense Secretary Marshall and 
Assistant Defense Secretary Rosenberg, which 
is now being considered by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, is quite another matter. 
It is presented in quite a different world 
climate. 

Without undertaking to say at this time 
whether the plan is correct in every particu- 
lar we do not hesitate to endorse its broad 
concepts and recommend its speedy adoption 
in substantially its present form. 

We are open to conviction as to whether 
our young men should become liable for mili- 
tary service at 18, as the committee proposes, 
or 1844, as many Members of Congress seem 
to favor; whether the period of active service 
should be 27 months, as the plan now pro- 
poses, or could safely be fixed at 24 months. 

We are open to conviction as to whether 
the plan sufficiently provides for a continu- 
ing supply of men trained to serve the 
Nation as physicians, scientists, engineers, 
technicians, and in other skills which can be 
acquired only through prolonged training. 

Such phases are subject to revision in the 
light of expert advice and experience. 

What the citizen needs most to bear in 
mind is that the plan is a well-considered 
effort to provide the Nation with the sol- 
diers it needs in a manner fairest to all and 
least likely to dislocate the lives of indi- 
viduals or society in general. 

It is hard for most American yo"1ths to 
leave home to serve in the Armed Forces at 
any age. It is hard for their parents, girl 
friends, schools, or employers to see them 
gO away at any time. But it is imperative 
henceforth that millions of them go and go 
regularly. The age being considered is the 
one at which the going should cause least 
hardship and the Armed Forces can be pro- 
vided with the sort of men they mort need. 

The plan is designed to avoid an aristoc- 
racy of either education or wealth. It en- 
visages sound defense now and in the future 
at a price the Nation can afford to pay by 
providing a beginning rate of pay of $30 a 
month. Most of the nations of the world 
have had such systems (with much lower 
compensation) for many generations. Neu- 
tral countries such as Switzerland and 
Sweden require such service of their youth. 
The world’s foremost democracy can ask no 
less of its youth in time of peril. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 12, 1951] 


No CHeaPp SOLUTION 


This country at last seems on the point of 
adopting a sound and sensible draft policy. 
The proposal set forth in Washington by 
Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall for 
a draft of 450,000 18-year-olds not only offers 
an effective means of meeting our present 
military requirements, it also provides a solid 
basis for a continuing system of service which 
outside pressures may force this country 
to retain for many years to come. 

The prospect of sending all our young men 
into the armed services is essentially so re- 
pugnant to American hopes and ideals that 
we have deferred confronting it until the 


situation succinctly when he said: “I do not 
present it as a cheap solution, but there 
no cheap or easy solution to our ois edie 
curity problems.” Once we accept this 
fact, there is nothing left to do but see 

it that the draft system is adequate, equi- 
table, and honest. 


The new Marshall plan meets all these re- 
quirements. It largely follows the recom- 
mendations set forth by the Committee on 
the Present Danger, headed by President 
James B. Conant, of Harvard University. 
Service is to be universal. Provision is made 
for deferment of those research workers and 
scientists currently working on vital proj- 
ects. Interference with education is held to 
the minimum commensurate with establish- 
ment of an army well fortified in man power 
and brain power. This means that students 
now in college will be able to complete their 
academic year; that up to 50,000 men in 
service can be sent to college for special 
training; that 75,000 men a year can be de- 
ferred for scientific studies after first under- 
going a 4-month basic military training 
course, Even these arrangements will make 
things difficult for many educational insti- 
tutions, particularly the smaller colleges, but 
this simply is one more adjustment that will 
have to be added to a steadily growing list 
which all Americans are being called upon to 
make. 

Speedy enactment of the Marshall propo- 
sals into law will constitute a key victory in 
our struggle for survival. Like all victories, 
it demands a heavy price, but there is no 
alternative to paying it. 


Addresses at Reception of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 11, 1951, the Democratic National 
Committee gave a reception at the 
Shoreham Hotel to the Democratic 
Members of Congress. 

The guests of honor were President 
Harry 8S. Truman, Vice President Alben 
W. Barkley, and our own genial and 
highly respected Speaker, Sam Rayburn. 
Our national chairman, William M. 
Boyle, Jr., presided, : 

I am pleased to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp their remarks on that 
occasion. I commend them to the at- 
tention of all: 


Chairman Boyte. First on behalf of the 
Democratic National Committee and for 
myself personally I wish to express our deep- 
est appreciation for your attendance here to- 
night. We are here tonight as Democrats 
to honor and to show by our presence here 
that we revere and back with our minds 
and our full strength, and our loyalty, three 
great Americans, three of the greatest Ameri- 
cans of our times, three of the greatest 
Americans of all times—the President of the 
United States, the Vice President, and the 
Speaker of the House. 

This great gathering tonight of the leader- 
ship of the Democratic Party, of the Mem- 
bers ef the House of Representatives, the 
United States Senate, members of the Cabi- 
net, heads of the Government departments, 
shows to the world and to the United States 
a determined effort on the part of the Demo- 
cratic Party to band together, to bring to 
America the security that she needs now in 
this time of stress. Today we are Americans 
before we belong to any political party. For 
the Government to function we must have a 
strong, vigorous party behind the Adminis- 
tration in power to make it effective. 

You by your presence here tonight indicate 
that backing that is so necessary for the 
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President to be able to function in the ex- 
ecutive department properly and also to back 
up the leadership that you have under Vice 
President BARKLEY, ERNEST MCFARLAND, and 
LYNDON JOHNSON in the Senate, Speaker Ray- 
BURN, JOHN McCormack, Percy Priest in the 
House of Representatives. 

In 1913 two great Americans came to Wash- 
ington to represent two great States. One 
of those men went on to become the Vice 
President of the United States. Ladies and 
gentlemen, Vice President of the United 
States BARKLEY: 

Vice President BarKLEy. Mr. President, Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. Speaker, and fellow statemen, 
Bill Boyle was supposed to present the Speak- 
er at this time and give me an opportunity to 
answer him. Now he’s twisted it around so 
that Sam can take my measure. And I want 
to say to you, Sam, in advance that I’m going 
to be awfully easy on you. 

Now I’m going to say just a word more or 
less seriously. I deeply appreciate the com- 
pliment paid to Sam Raysurn and me by the 
chairman when he said that in 1913 two great 
statesmen arrived in Washington—one of 
them from Texas and the other one from 
Kentucky. That was our opinion of ourselves 
when we arrived, and neither of us has had 
any occasion to change our viewpoint since, 

Well, it’s been a great pleasure for me to 
parallel Sam Raysurn here for the last 38 
years. I dare say that no two men in the 
history of Congress ever had such parallel 
careers and Sam and I have had. We came 
in at the same time, were sworn in on the 
same day, were assigned to the same com- 
mitte—Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce—and it being a major committee 
we could only have that one place. I out- 
ranked him because my name began with B 
and his with R, and then when I got off of 
the committee and went to the Senate, that 
made him ranking member. I got out of his 
way. He quit tramping on my heels—I 


thought for good. Well, he became chairman 


when the Democrats came into control cf the 
committee. He became the majority leader 
of the House and I became majority leader 
of the Senate, and we worked together— 
when we were Members of the House to- 
gether in the Wilson administration—so 
that Sam and I arrived at the same time, 
went on the same committee, cooperated 
closely during our membership in the House, 
which was 14 years in my case and has been 
$8 years in his. During my period in the 
Senate we were majority leaders of the two 
respective bodies at the same time under a 
Democratic administration, fighting for the 
same things. And now he is the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and on the 
30th of January will have been Speaker 
longer than any other man in the history of 
the country. And I am the Presiding Officer 
of the Senate of the United States. I dare 
say that no two men who ever came to Con- 
gress in the history of the country have 
parallel records of that sort. I’m very happy 
and very proud of my association with the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, not 
only as Speaker but as just plain old Sam 
RaysBurRN as he was when he came here from 
Texas in 1913. I’m not only proud of our 
association legislatively but proud of our 
friendship, our intimacy during all those 
years. We have pretty much thought alike 
and worked alike and acted alike in our 
approach to and our efforts to solve the tre- 
mendous problems that have faced this coun- 
try since the 4th of March 1913. 

Now, when he and I came here, I dare say 
that neither of us could have foreseen that 
this country would have faced and would 
be facing today the great problems that con- 
front our people and confront the world. 
We used to debate questions of domestic 
policy 50 years ago. I remember as a school- 
boy in a debating society debating the ques- 
tion over and over again, “Resolved that the 
signs of the times point to the downfall of 
the Republic.” Politicians used to come to 
the courthouse in the town where I lived 


back in that time and discuss the downfall 
of this Republic because of the maldistribu- 
tion of wealth and because of the growing 
riches of some people and the growing pov- 
erty of others and so on. Well, since those 
days we have progressed in every sense of the 
word, in wealth and in population, and in 
power, in production, in the enjoyment of 
the things that make life worth while. 

And notwithstanding the assertions some- 
times made by the critics that we are losing 
or have lost our liberties, or some of them, 
I'd say that in view of the complexity of our 
lives, the interdependence of all of our people 
upon all of the rest—the interdependence of 
every community on every other communty 
and every State on every other State and 
every group on every other group, we are en- 
joying more liberty today in the real sense 
of the world than we enjoyed 50 years ago, 

When we talked 50 years ago in our schools 
and colleges about signs of the times indi- 
cating the downfall of the Republic, which 
was the subject for debate, we were talking 
about internal conditions. We were not talk. 
ing about any danger that threatened us 
from without. There wasn’t any. But now, 
we are subject to a danger but it is not a 
domestic danger. It’s a danger that threat- 
ens us from without. It’s one that in those 
days we didn’t imagine could ever exist and 
it’s one that Sam Raysurn and I did not by 
any stretch of the imagination foresee, when 
38 years ago we entered the House of Rep- 
resentatives as young, green, awkward Mem. 
bers from our States. 

But we are threatened, my friends, by a 
greater danger than any that was ever con- 
cocted by any debating society on our do- 
mestic issues, or any accumulation of wealth 
in our country. We're threatened now by a 
danger that is more sinister, more powerful, 
and more determined—a danger that in order 
that we may avert it will require the sacifice, 
the determination, the toil, and the unity 
of our people. 

As the President said in his message the 
other day, he didn’t ask for unanimity— 
you can’t ask 150,000,000 people to think the 
same thing about everything—but they may 
think different things about different ques- 
tions that arise in this country. But there 
is only one thing they can think in regard to 
the danger that faces this country now, from 
without, and it faces it on both sides of the 
ocean. 

And that is the determination of our peo- 
ple and of all the free peoples of the world, 
under our leadership, that these liberties 
which we have enjoyed and our forefathers 
won for us and handed down to us, and 
which we desire to hand down to our chil- 
dren and their children for a thousand years, 
these liberties cannot afford to be allowed 
to go down in this great world-wide contest, 
I have been in the countries where these lib- 
erties have been destroyed. I have within 2 
years been in all the iron-curtain countries, 
except Yugoslavia and Russia. I saw what 
had happened and what is now happening in 
Poland, in Czechoslovakia, in Bulgaria, in 
Hungary, in Rumania. 

I saw all these liberties—freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom to educate your children, 
freedom to own your home, freedom to 
choose your own occupation, freedom to 
speak, freedom to have a free press, freedom 
to worship, freedom to do anything—de- 
stroyed—not by the will of the people but 
by their inability to prevent a strong power 
from without from overwhelming their coun- 
try and destroying their liberties. That's the 
fight that the world is up against. 

And it is therefore necessary that we give 
to the world, not merely a semblance, but 
the reality of unity here among the people 
of the United States. The unity of purpose 
among all the free nations and all the peo- 
ples who want to be free and are not free 
but who would relish the opportunity in my 
Judgment to help make the fight for freedom. 

We have been given the leadership of the 
world, not by any connivance of ours, not 
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by any desire to exercise power, but in the 
very nature of things, we have been given 
the scepter of leadership. And that carries 
with it responsibility. And that carries with 
it not only a group responsibility among 
Members of the Congress of the United States 
but it carries with it individual responsibili- 
ties among the Members of the Congress of 
the United States and all public officers and 
all people who believe these things ought to 
be preserved. 

Therefore, as we meet in this Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, facing these dangers, and these 
grim times, recognizing that if we are not 
united behind our leader whom the people 
chose in a free election in 1948, if by any cir- 
cumstances we are divided among ourselves, 
we will infinitely damage our own cause, and 
our own prestige in the world. 

We will have difficulties—we'll have sad 
days probably before the thing is over, in 
the long run. But we must stand together 
and we must stand behind our authorized 
spokesman, the President of the United 
States, and those whom he has chosen or 
will choose to help him-work out these ter- 
rific problems that face our country and 
face the world. I didn’t intend to say all 
that when I got up here but I just had it in 
me and I wanted to do it. You see as Vice 
President, I don’t get much chance any more 
to make a speech. I’m happy to be here, to 
be able to see so many Members of the House 
and the Senate and to be in this trio so 
beautifully complimented a while ago by 
Bill Boyle. 

Chairman Boyrte. Thank you, Mr. Vice 
President. I think the Speaker used some 
strong minded mental telepathy on me so he 
would speak last, after thu Vice President 
tonight. So, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
the honor to present to you the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Sam RayBuRN. 

Speaker RaysurRN, Mr. President, Mr. Vice 
President, Mr. Boyle, my fellow countrymen, 
and Democrats. I don’t know whether Bill 
Boyle intended to be exceedifigly kind to me 
this evening or not, but he was. Two years 
ago I was called on first, and I started out 
with the year 1913 and talked about BaRKLEY 
slightly, or slightingly, and he told how I was 
tramping on his heels and he finally had to 
get out of the way. And I had a lot of fun 
out of him, I thought, and then he came 
on, and did he do a job on me. It was 
gruesomely funny—funny to him—but I 
want to say this in all seriousness, our asso- 
ciation for 38 years has been fine. He has 
been as kind to me as anyone could be and 
frankly, there has never been any jealousy 
between Barkley and me. I chose to tread 
one path and he chose to tread another. I 
think he’s pretty well satisfied at this turn 
in the road that he’s reached. And by his 
getting out of my way several years ago I 
achieved the ambition of my life, and that 
was to be the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives. 

And on the 30th of this month I will have 
achieved another distinction, and that is to 
have served longer as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives than any other man in 
the history of this Republic. That’s enough. 

I am one man in public life who’s satis- 
fied, who has achieved every ambition of 
his youth. And so I am glad. But I want 
to say this about the Vice President of the 
United States. In my opinion, he is the 
greatest public speaker in America today. 
And he is one of the great good men that 
this country has produced, 

And, Mr. President, it’s mighty fine for 
you to rome here and associate w'th us this 
evening. We know that you're glad to come, 
because you're one :aan that station and 
position does not change. No man that 
station or position changes is big enough 
for the position that he changes to. And 
so I’m glad to be here, Mr. President, Mr. 
Vice President, Mr. Boyle, and with you, and 
meet and greet my associates in the House 
of Representatives, and I think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that most of the Senators that I greet 
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here this evening graduated from our school 
over in the House of Representatives. 

I'm glad to be an American tonight, as I've 
been glad to be every day of my life. I'm 
glad to be a Democrat tonight, as I've been 
glad to be one every day of my life. You 
know, we've been accused of a lot of things, 
and as the Vice President so well said, there 
have been moaners and groaners from Jeffer- 
son to now; that at every step in progress 
some people sat back and said, “You're de- 
stroying the liberties of the people.” 

I don’t know of a single so-called liberty in 
all of my lifetime that I have given up that 
hasn't benefited me. 

I own some cotton acres down in Texas. 
I know if they let me plant all the acres that 
I want to plant in cotton and all of my 
neighbors in that State and in the other 
States that produce cotton, we'd have so 
much cotton that we'd return to Hoover days 
and 4%-cent cotton. I'd rather plant a third 
as much cotton and get three times as much 
for that third of cotton than I used to get 
for 100 percent of cotton. I'm better off. 

And they want to tell us that we've spent 
the country into bankruptcy. When we came 
into power in 1933 the national income of 
the United States was the paltry sum of 
$39,000,000,000. Fourteen million people were 
unemployed. If the breadwinner in the 
family had a wife and one child—that made 
42,000,000 Americans that had no buying 
power. And farmers—33,000,000 of us—who 
were selling the price of our product so far 
below the cost of production that our buying 
power had been reduced to the very vanish- 
ing point, 75,000,000 Americans that had no 
buying power or practically none. 

We started out on a program of putting 
people to work, giving them a buying power, 
and before the war our income had been 
raised from thirty-nine billions a year to 
nearly ninety billions. Then the war came 
on and our income went up and up and up. 
And the moaners and the groaners said 
there’d never been a war that we didn’t have 
@ depression after. Our national income 
would go down and down and down. It would 
have unless there had been some statesman- 
ship employed, unless there had been some 
vision and some planning. 

But 1946 wasn’t a war year. And our na- 
tional income mounted to $176,000,000,000. 
Nineteen forty-seven wasn’t a war year and 
our national income went to more than 
$200,000,000,000. Nineteen forty-eight was 
not a war year, but it was in the aftermath 
of the war and our income went to above 
$220,000,000,000. In 1950 I understand our 
income will run somewhere from $250,000,- 
000,000 to $280,000,000,000, That’s how this 
socialistic, this communistic, Democratic 
Party has spent the United States into 
bankruptcy. 


Instead of 14,000,000 unemployed, more 
than 62,500,000 people are employed at good 
wages, at decent hours, and under decent 
working conditions. This is the way we have 
destroyed the liberties of the people. This is 
the way we've spent the country into bank- 
ruptcy. Our liberties have been destroyed? 
Do you Know how free every man, woman, 
and child in America is? In this land of de- 
mocracy everybody can say what they want 
to say, write what they want to write, speak 
what they want to speak as long as in the 
doing of that we do not take away from the 
other fellow the same rights, the same pre- 
rogatives, and the same privileges to exercise 
the same rights. That's how free we are. 
That’s how our democracy has been de- 
stroyed. That’s how we've been spent into 
bankruptcy. 

We live in the most dangerous time—as I 
said to my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives the other day—that in my 
opinion any man or woman or child living in 
the United States of America today—has ever 
known. The time has come when we must 
speak and act together in the face of these 
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dangers if we are to retain this matchless 
and marvelous liberty, and these great free- 
doms that we enjoy today. 

Under the President’s leadership America 
has been challenged. We must under his 
leadership lead this world, if it’s to be a fit 
place for any people to live in decency. 

And so I care not and I've said this to 
audiences from one end of the country to 
the other, I care not whether people love 
or hate Harry Truman. He is our President 
in these terrible times and he will be until 
January 20, 1953, at least. 

He is our leader or we have none. He is 
the leader of the democracies of the world or 
the democracies of the world have no leader. 
What are we going to do about it? Are we 
with carping criticism going to try to tear 
down that leadership; Democrats, Republi- 
cans or what not, let me warn you, again we 
must speak and we must act together or the 
civilization that our fathers knew, that we 
know, may vanish from the face of the 
earth 


So let’s join under the leadership that we 
have, that is grand. I know Harry Truman 
as not many of you do. For 10 of the 11 
years he was in the Senate of the United 
States he and I were warm friends. 
When he moved into the Vice Presidency, as 
head of the Senate, while I was Speaker and 
the titular head of the other body, we were 
friends. I know his great heart; I know 
that every impulse of his being is to serve 
his day and generation well. 

And if we, in our positions, charged with 
responsibility, will stand with him, then we 
will one day look forward to the sunshine of 
@ better day, of peace in the world that 
every good man and every good woman in 
the United States and throughout the world 
is praying for tonight. Then we may do our 
job in our day and yzeneration as our fatheis 
did 163 years ago when they brought forth 
in Philadelphia from May until September 
that great charter known as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States—representative 
democracy where the people spoke, where 
they chose their President each 4 years; their 
representatives in the Senate each 6 years, 
and their Representatives in the House each 
2 years, a responsive Government. 

Nobody’s been smart enough yet to change 
that fundamental. Our fundamentals are 
the same as they were in 1787 and thank 
God I believe we have men and women in 
America today to preserve 
mentals, and pass them on to the genera- 
tions that are to come after us. 

Mr. President, I greet you as our leader, 
I'm proud to follow you. Your announce- 
ment in the House of Representatives the 
other day was one of the greatest that it has 
ever been my privilege to listen to. You 
chartered our course and I am pleased to 
follow. 

Chairman Boris. Thank you, Mr. Speaker, 
And now, ladies and gentlemen, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

President TruMAN. Thank you very much, 
I would like to know what chance a country- 
man from Missouri has after “that” and 
“that” (pointing to Vice President BaRKLEY 
and Speaker Sam RaYsurn). 

I heard the Vice President say that he 
and Sam considered themselves statesmen 
when they came into the Congress in 1913. 
I have an old definition for qa statesman, a 
very old one: A statesman is a dead politi- 
cian. 

I have no desire yet to be in that class. 





there have been Speakers and Speakers, but 
I con’t think there has ever been a team 
as close togther and as anxious to do the 
country the best job possible as is now pre- 
siding over the Eenate and presiding over 
the House of Representatives. 

I have just received an engraving of a pic- 
ture presented to Henry Clay in 1821, and 
they were presenting that picture to Henry 
Clay on account of the fact that he had suc- 
ceeded in having a resolution passed in the 
House of Representatives, authorizing the 
then President of the United States to rec- 
ognize the provinces of South America, when 
in his judgment they had become independ- 
ent republics. Just a short time before that, 
Mr. Clay had been responsible for the Mis- 
souri Compromise which made Missouri a 
State along with Maine on a compromise 
basis—Maine got in first, Missouri almost 
never did. But in 1850 Mr. Clay agreed to 
another compromise, which in the middle 
fifties he changed into the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, and brought on the War Between the 
States. 

In going over these various things, and 
the people who have occupied these posi- 
tions, you will remember that Andrew Jack- 
soa hac about as much trouble as any Presi- 
dent that was ever in office. He had a Vice 
President from South Carolina, and his name 
was Calhoun, And when Jackson was on 
his deathbed,-someone asked him what were 
tha two things he had left undone that he 
wished he had done while he was President; 
and he said one was that he should have 
hanged John ©. Calhoun and shot Henry 
Clay. Well now, there is no such parallel 
here. 

But you know, the Presidents of the United 
States who have apparently had the most 
trouble, and who have been most viciously 
attacked in the public print., are those whom 
wo class as the great Presidents. There never 
Wi3 any man as bitterly attacked as George 
Washington. You should go down to the 
Library of Congress some time and get out 
the papers from New York and New Orleans, 
and other places around all over the country, 
and read the things that were said about 
George Washington. They were terrific and 
terrible. The same thing was said about 
Jefferson. Of course, nobody has been as 
bitterly attacked as old Jackson was, and he 
didn’t care—and neither do I. 

And, one of the most misrepresented Presi- 
dents in the public prints was Abraham Lin- 
coln. We went to Gettysburg one time, and 
made about a four-paragraph speech. And 
there was a gentleman there who spoke for 
2 hours, and I'll bet there is hardly a man 
here who can name who that gentleman was 
who was the main speaker at the celebration. 

On that day, when Lincoln made that 
famous speech, old Horace Greeley, and 
Dana and Medill in Chicago, said Lincoln 
had disgraced the country by the terrible 
speech he made on that day. There isn’t 
@ man here who has not at one time or 
another memorized that Gettysburg Address. 
T'll bet you can’t say a word of what the other 
gentleman said, and I'll bet you can't name 
him—Edward Everett. 

Well, another man who was viciously mis- 
treated while he was President was. Grover 
Cleveland. You should read some of the 
things they said about Grover while he was 
President of the United States. 

And they hounded Wilson to his grave. 

But those men made the impression on 
the country that has made the country great. 
I don’t think I can make any such impres- 
sion, but I want to say to you that I have 
the responsibility which belongs to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I am exercising 
that responsibility to the best of my ability, 
and I expect to do the very best I can for the 
United States of America, and for the world, 
That's all I can do. 
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In order to accomplish the purpose which 
I think Almighty God intended this country 
to carry out, we must, as the Government 
of the United States—and you are just as 
much a part of it as Iam, and you are elected 
for that purpose—we must work together, 
not only for the welfare of the United States 
itself, but for the welfare of the whole world. 

Since Mr. RaysurN and Mr. BarRKLEY have 
deemed it wise to go back into history, I am 
going back a little further than they did 
and draw analogies to the situation we face 
now. 

All of you remember what happened to 
Xerxes when he attempted to pulverize the 
Greek republics. You all remember what a 
terrible time the Roman republic had when 
Hannibal was winning victories for 21 years 
in Italy. I don’t know whether you remem- 
ber it, but if it had not been for Charles 
Martel there would have been no Christian 
Europe. He prevented the downfall of Chris- 
tian Europe at Tours. Then along about 
500 years after that, there was a certain Mon- 
gol—and we are troubled with Mongols right 
now—who got as far west as Vienna; but he 
was stopped at Vienna and never got any fur- 
ther. The Christian world survived. 

We are faced now with those people who 
believe in the individual, and who believe 
in a moral code based on the Sermon on the 
Mount—which is the best exposition of what 
a man ought to be that has ever been enunci- 
ated; and on the other side we are faced with 
those people who do not believe in a moral 
code, who only make commitments to bre:.k 
them. They are—I can’t say they are im- 
moral, because that has a definite meaning 
in our language—but they are unmoral. 
They believe in the material thirgs and not 
the spiritual. 

Now this country, and the free countries 
of Europe and Asia, must band together to 
make an effort to put morals above materials. 
That's all I am striving for. 

I want peace in the world. But I don’t 
want peace at any price. I want peace with 
freedom and justice. 

I don’t think there is a citizen in this 
country of ours who does not believe that, 
if he has been raised right—had the right 
sort of mother, and most of us have. 

I hope—I sincerely hope—that this great 
organization, the Congress of the United 
States, will remember that honor and jus- 
tice are greater for the welfare of your chil- 
dren and mine—and I hope my grandchil-. 
dren—than fat and ease. 


Resistance to Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on January 28 the New York Times pub- 
lished a letter to its editor, written by 
Josiah E. DuBois, Jr., Esq., under the 
caption “To resist communism.” 

Mr. DuBois, a prominent member of 
the New Jersey bar, was raised in my own 
community, so I know something of his 
talents and his ability. 

Because he treats in this letter with a 
vital subject upon which he is well quali- 
fied to speak, as the letter itself will in- 
dicate, I hope that the Members of the 
Senate will make appropriate use of his 
able counsel and advice. To this end I 


ask unanimous consent that the entire 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


To Resist COMMUNISM—POLICY MEETING 
ASPIRATIONS AND NEEDS OF PEOPLES URGED 


(The writer of the following letter, formerly 
general counsel to the War Refugee Board 
and chief prosecutor of the I. G. Farben 
trials, was counsel to Ambassador Edwin 
W. Pauley, whom he accompanied on 
reparations missions to Germany and the 
Far East) 


CAMDEN, N. J., January 25, 1951, 


To the Eprror oF THE NEW YorRK TIMES: 

During the last 5 years we have lost one- 
half of Europe and a large part of Asia, 
Why? 

It is the judgment of this writer that the 
reason lies in large measure in our own fail- 
ures and not in the affirmative successes of 
the other side. 

The failures of our statesmen in the diplo- 
matic skirmishes of the last year are merely 
symbolic of more fundamental failures in 
our foreign policy during the last 5 years. 
The pattern of our actions in both Asia and 
Europe during this period demonstrates a 
complete unawareness on the part of our 
leaders of what has been actually occurring 
in these parts of the world during the last 
generation; and a concomitant failure to un- 
derstand the wishes, hopes, and dreams of 
the over 1,000,000,000 people living in those 
parts of the world. 


STRANGLED ECONOMIES 


Before the end of World War II the peoples 
of China, Korea, and the Philippines had 
suffered for years under the Japanese New 
Order for Asia. The Japanese industrial 
cartels commonly known as the Zaibatsu had 
obtained a stranglehold over the economies 
of China and Korea and the Japanese had 
for a long time drained the life-blood of the 
economies of these countries. 

All of our talk and our declarations at the 
end of World War II were to the effect that 
we would proceed to wipe out the domina- 
tion of Asia by the Japanese and would re- 
habilitate and strengthen China, Korea, and 
other Asiatic countries. 

In December 1945, I worked in Japan on a 
program which was submitted to President 
Truman whereby the great excessive indus- 
trial capacity built up in Japan for war pur- 
poses and for conquest would be distributed 
as quickly as possible to other countries in 
the Far East, particularly China, Korea, and 
the Philippines. This program, combined 
with other programs, was designed to rebuild 
the economic strength of China, Korea, and 
the other far eastern countries as quickly as 
possible. It was the purpose of these pro- 
grams to wipe out the domination of these 
countries by Japan, particularly the eco- 
nomic domination of China and Korea by 
the Japanese industrialists. 

The program submitted to President Tru- 
man by Ambassador Edwin Pauley specifi- 
cally warned that unless China was strength- 
ened economically and strengthened quickly 
China might well fall to the Communists. 
The President and our State Department 
issued declarations of policy in line with 
these recommended programs, specifically 
emphasizing this country’s desire to 
strengthen China, Korea and other areas of 
Asia. 


DEPARTURE FROM PROGRAM 


Instead of following this program designed 
to rebuild China, Korea and the Far East 
generally as quickly as possible, our Govern- 
ment concentrated on keeping and rebuild- 
ing Japan as the industrial heart of the Far 
East. We permitted the Japanese cartelists 
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to continue to maintain a stranglehold on 
certain key industries in the Far East vital 
to the well-being of China and South Korea. 
In China we formally backed Chiang Kai- 
shek. In South Korea, Syngman Rhee and 
a few large land owners and cotton millers, 
former collaborators with the Japanese and 
their New Order, became the leaders of the 
Korean people with our blessing. In Indo- 
china we gave aid to the French-backed Bao 
Dai. Should we be surprised that we have 
lost large parts of Asia? 

In Europe a similar pattern of talk and 
declarations of policy was the order of the 
day in 1945. As a member of the American 
delegation to the Potsdam Conference in 
July 1945, I saw this Government formally 
endorse a program designed to insure that 
Germany would no longer be the dominant 
power in Europe. The program agreed upon 
at Potsdam was designed to insure the an- 
nounced purpose of this Government to give 
priority to the rebuilding of Germany's vic- 
tims over the rebuilding of Germany itself. 
In the words of our leaders in 1945, “Last 
time we rebuilt Germany. This time any re- 
building that is done will be applied to 
Germany's victims.” 


AGREEMENT ON GERMANY 


Actually there was no real meeting of 
minds at Potsdam, and the agreement which 
was eventually signed was worth no more 
than the paper it was written on. No sooner 
was the ink dry on the Potsdam agreement 
than both sides, the east and the west, began 
playing the old game of power politics and 
began bidding for the favor of Germany, 
paying only such attention to the actual 
provisions of the Potsdam agreement as 
seemed in their own best interests at the 
time. This policy of bidding for the favor 
of Germany reached its initial climax in 
1946. 

Our policy in Germany has justifiably in- 
creased the fear of the average European to 
the point where he feels insecure. This feel- 
ing of insecurity has played into the hands 
of the Russians and their stooges since April 
1945. I was in Czechoslovakia twice during 
1947—before the Russians took over. The 
Czech people to whom I talked were gravely 
disturbed about our policy in Germany. 
They emphasized the feeling of insecurity 
which it gave to the Czechs and how this 
fact played into the hands of the Commu- 
nists. I have been in France several times 
since the war and can vouch for the fact 
that, if I am any judge at all, the average 
Frenchman has the same feeling. 

I do not condone in any way the Russian 
rape of Czechoslovakia. It was nothing short 
of criminal aggression. However, I do believe 
that the will of the Czech people to resist 
such criminal aggression was greatly lessened, 
and the ability of the Russians to conquer 
Czechoslovakia from the inside was greatly 
strengthened, by the fact that our policy in 
Germany had caused such a feeling of inse- 
curity among the Czech people. 

Even in the case of Poland it is not at all 
clear to me that the Poles embrace Russia 
with open arms. In fact, the reverse is prob- 
ably true. But our policy in Germany, as I 
see it, leaves them no choice. 

The gigantic struggle being waged today 
for the hearts and souls of men will be won 
by deeds, not by words. The Voice of Amer- 
ica must sound rather weak to the peoples 
of Asia and Europe who are forced by the 
actions of America to face the possibility of 
reliving the dark area before the end of 
World War II or choosing communism. The 
will of these peoples to resist communism 
is seriously weakened by our actions in fac- 
ing them with such a black choice as the 
only alternative. We cannot afford to turn 
the clock back to the period preceding the 
end of World War II. The world cannot sur- 
vive its repetition. 

Jostan E. DuBors, Jr. 
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Growing of Guayule in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, 
a statement I recently made to the press 
regarding the growing of guayule in the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The first step has been taken in what 
might well make possible the growing of 
natural rubber within the United States. 

The Department of Agriculture has agreed 
to undertake a project for growing guayule, 
a desert shrub successfully grown in the 
Southwest, and from which natural rubber 
may be obtained. 

Additionally, the program contemplates 
expanding the production of guayule seed in 
California, where the shrub flowers and seeds 
rapidly. 

More than 90 percent of the world’s supply 
of natural rubber is now grown in the Far 
East. This dangerous position of our source 
of supply has been a@ paramount concern 
of the Senate Armed Services Preparedness 
Subcommittee since it was formed. If the 
eastern nations crumble and communism 
chokes off our supply of natural rubber, 
the industrial might of this Nation would 
have its muscles slashed. 

In its published reports the preparedness 
subcommittee has called attention to the 
perilous shortages. The committee’s first 
report called for reactivation of the synthetic 
rubber program, and since that time plants 
have been reactivated which will add about 
400 thousand long tons to our present supply 
of synthetic rubber. The committee in that 
initial report also urged an immediate study 
of the possibilites of growing rubber in the 
United States. 

The necessary durability of the rubber 
needed for many products can be assured 
only by an adequate blending of the natural 
and synthetic products. We need all the 
natural rubber we can get. 

This program which the Department of 
Agriculture has undertaken bears promise 
of getting that supply. Not tomorrow, since 
only 1,600 acres in the Winter Garden area 
of Texas will be devoted to the first seedlings. 
But today’s problems would not be with us 
had we been sufficiently farsighted yesterday. 
We are looking to the future—we are looking 
at the long range picture when it is not 
beyond reason that all of the eastern sources 
of supply could be cut off. 

The 1,600 acres for the nursery seedling 
program will at first require irrigation to 
provide seedlings, transplanting on dry land 
areas which will be selected west and south 
of San Antonio, Tex. Transplanting could 
begin this fall and if the world situation 
requires it, funds may be requested to put 
about 50,000 acres of dry land into cultiva- 
tion. 

The Department of Agriculture proposes 
to contract with private individuals, using 
existing farm equipment to the greatest ex- 
tent possible. Small acreages will be used 
in order to experiment with diversified grow- 
ing conditions and to give regional farmers 
experience in guayule cultivation. Areas 
selected for seedling nurseries are in the 
Texas counties of Zavala, Maverick, Dimmit, 
and Pecos and possibly in Reeves County. 


The Texas seedling will be under 
the direction of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, with the various agen- 
cies of the Department of Agriculture sup- 
plying needed services. 


Control Order Disrupts Marketing of 
Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Director of Price Stabilization 
drafted general ceiling price regulations, 
it had the effect of closing every cotton 
exchange in the Nation. Cotton mills, 
cotton merchants, and others, who have 
at all times used the exchange to hedge 
with their sales or their purchases, are 
powerless to remove or place a hedge, a 
necessity in their regular business oper- 
ations. The exchanges have long been 
performing such hedging operations. 

All cotton interests are united in their 
efforts to modify this order, which 
freezes the price of cotton at all levels 
except that of the producer. The pro- 
ducer is interested in having the order 
rescinded, since it has the effect of de- 
pressing the price of cotton at a time 
when production costs are mounting. 
Labor costs are expected to be higher 
during 1951. Farm machinery prices 
have increased appreciably in the past 
few months, as well as the price of fer- 
tilizers and insecticides. It all adds up 
to a much shorter production of vitally 
needed cotton for the year 1951. 

The Government has asked the farm- 
er to increase his acreage from approxi- 
mately twenty million acres to twenty- 
eight or thirty million acres in order to 
produce q 16,000,000-bale crop. Un- 
less a modification of this ruling is 
made before the planting season, a much 
smaller acreage than is proposed will be 
planted this year. 

I do not recall any action or lack of 
action on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that has created such wide- 
spread unrest among the people of the 
midsouth area as this general price con- 
trol order has. Hundreds of telegrams 
have poured into the offices of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, urging the 
reopening of the cotton exchanges and 
a modification of the order. 

It would be much simpler and more 
plausible to place ceilings on cotton 
goods rather than to attempt to control 
the price of raw cotton, as there are 
hundreds of various grades and staples 
of cotton which would make it very diffi- 
cult to successfully operate a program of 
this kind. During World War II it was 
a simple matter to place ceilings on 
manufactured cotton goods. The ex- 
perience gained in applying ceilings on 
the finished product could readily be 
utilized at this time. Only a few em- 
ployees would be required to do this job. 

It would be disastrous if regulations of 
the Office of Price Stabilization should 
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result in the direct cause of the Nation’s 
losing the increased production of cot- 
ton which is so badly needed this year. 
To get the large production this year is 
the only answer to the whole problem. 
Abundant production of any commodity 
is anti-inflationary and sets to work the 
time-honored law of supply and demand. 

The cotton farmer wants to know at 
an early date what action will be taken 
in connection with this dilemma, as he 
is now engaged in preparations for the 
crop year 1951. It is necessary that he 
have absolute assurances from his Gov- 
ernment that he will not only have ade- 
quate farm labor for cultivating and 
harvesting his crop, but also the neces- 
sary machinery, fertilizer, insecticide, 
and most of all a good price, 


Justice Department: Prosecutor and Judge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE "IOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, [ am including an article that 
appeared in the Barrons on February 12 
entitled “Whither Justice?” It points 
out the predicament of the Justice De- 
partment in trying to be on all sides of 
all questions. It is nothing short of a 
fantastic position. The article follows: 


WHITHER JusTIcE?—TuHE DEPARTMENT'S 
PREDICAMENT POINTS AN ISSUE 


About 2 years ago the Department of Jus- 
tice filed a civil antitrust suit seeking the 
dissolution of the Big Four meat packers— 
Armour, Swift, Cudahy, and Wilson. The 
suit charged these firms with suppressing 
competition. in the sale of meat and meat 
products by controlling the supply, by adopt- 
ing uniform cost formulas, and by quoting 
identical prices. 

Last week the same Department of Jus- 
tice took upon itself the legal enforcement 
of price control. One of the first orders of 
the Office of Price Stabilization Justice will 
have to enforce concerns meat. The order 
establishes quotas limiting meat processors 
to slaughtering the same percentage of the 
total kill as they did in 1950. The idea is 
to combat black markets in meat by “keep- 
ing profiteering newcomers out of the busi- 
ness.” 

Put riore bluntly the Department of 
Justice will now try to enforce on the meat 
industry the very practices which it claimed 
the big four were illegally using back in 
1948. Instead of trying to expand competi- 
tion in this field by letting new slaughterers 
into the business, the Department will try 
to limit competition by keeping them out 
and maintaining the status quo. 


THE DOG CATCHER 


This is a strange about-face for the Jus- 
tice Department to have to make. If it 
were confined to the case of meat, one might 
let it go without comment. But the case 
of meat is only indicative of a larger reversal. 
The fact is that the Justice Department, for 
60 years the guardian of the spirit of the 
Sherman Act, will now play dog-catcher for 
Messrs. DiSalle and Johnston. And in the 
process one cannot doubt that a great Amer- 
ican tradition as well as a great institution 
find themselves in jeopardy. 
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The situation is the more ominous, as well 
as the more ironic, because it appears that 
Justice sought out its new role. In the last 
war the enforcement of price control was 
handled by the OPA—a good precedent since 
it at least emphasized that price control 
would be temporary. The Defense Act of 
1950 is somewhat ambiguous on the ques- 
tion of enforcement. It states in one sec- 
tion that all litigation arising out of the 
Act shall be handled by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. But another section states that agen- 
cies created under the Act cannot delegate 
authority to other agencies and departments. 

Had Attorney General McGrath been anx- 
fous to keep his Department out of the whole 
price control imbroglio, he might well have 
urged the administration to go back to Con- 
gress for clarification on what the Defense 
Act meant, or at least let the matter be 
settled in the courts. But Mr. McGrath, like 
Mr. DiSalle himself, is a man in a hurry. 
He was apparently delighted when the Presi- 
dent ruled Justice should take on the job 
of enforcement, and if now he burns his 
fingers in trying to hold down the vibrating 
price lid, he will have only himself to thank. 


PITY ANTITRUST 


Meanwhile, our sympathy goes out in par- 
ticular to Mr. McGrath’s lieutenant, Mr. H, 
Graham Morrison, head of the department’s 
antitrust division, who only a few weeks 
ago in a speech before the New York Bar 
Association, evidenced considerable enthu- 
siasm for his job. It was Mr. Morrison's 
contention then that, while the war effort 
might present his division with some special 
problems, it would still have plenty to do. 
Antitrust, according to Mr. Morrison, would 
press to see that small business got its due 
share of war orders. It would work for the 
dispersion of industry not only in the name 
of defense, but to foster competition. Above 
all, it would not, except in rare cases, give 
up any of its pending suits. 

Said the enthusiastic Mr. Morrison: “Many 
of the cases now pending and many of those 
which will be filed will substantially aid our 
war effort. For example, cases involving 
price-fixing, limitation of production, with- 
holding from the market, unauthorized mar- 
ket, and customer allocation.” 

We wonder how Mr. Morrison feels about 
those brave words today. For, as the case 
of meat indicates, the Department of Jus- 
tice as agency for the price stabilizers must 
now be on the side of both price-fixing and 
market allocation. The Department may 
talk about warring on monopoly and re- 
straint of trade, but this war has little 
meaning where prices are frozen. The es- 
sence of free enterprise is the free market, 
where prices are allowed to fluctuate up or 
down and where capital, materials and man- 
power, respond to such fluctuation. Against 
this, Mr. DiSalle and Mr. Johnston are com- 
mitted for the duration. And if the Justice 
Department takes on not only the enforce- 
ment of price ceilings, but also some future 
controlled materials plan, its dilemma will 
be the more pronounced. 

That dilemma, of course, goes beyond the 
Department of Justice. While the Depart- 
ment was foolhardy in plunging into the 
price-control mess, the mess itself derives 
from trying to wrap up the economy in a 
straitjacket of direct controls. If this sac- 
rifice of enterprise were really necessary in 
the cause of rearming America, this publi- 
cation would be the first to argue it should 
be made. Given the world situation, as Mr. 
Hoover himself pointed out last week, the 
United States must rearm, and we shall not 
save the enterprise system by abandoning 
that attempt and retreating into a new form 
of isolationism. 


TIME FOR CHANGE 


But does the present rearmament effort 
really need the battery of direct controls 


which Washington is imposing? On that 
point we remain unconvinced. Surely, as 
long as the administration fails to cut down 
on nonessential spending, and continues 
recklessly to inflate credit, the case for di- 
rect controls remains highly dubious and 
the case for a decent monetary and fiscal 
policy gains ground. If the fix in which 
the Justice Department now finds itself 
dramatizes the need for a reversal of Wash- 
ington's domestic policies, it may still yield 
a certain amount of good. For it may hasten 
the day when the United States really at- 
tempts to maintain its flexible and dynamic 
economy while at the same time playing out 
its role as a world power. 


True Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including a 
thoughtful and encouraging letter re- 
cently circulated by the HQZ Co. in San 
Jose, Calif. 

If more industries would adopt the 
attitude followetl by this particular or- 
ganization, this country would be a bet- 
ter place in which to live. 

I commend this communication to the 
attention of my colleagues: 


Way THERE WILL BE No Price INCREASE IN 
HQZ Propucts 
HQZ Co., San Jose, Calif. 

Our costs are climbing too—just like yours 
and everyone else’s. We could justify a re- 
tail price increase very easily before any ac- 
countant—and without a price increase we're 
going to have to watch every penny. 

However, there will be no change in HQZ 
products, HQZ packages, or HQZ prices. 
First, we think any further move toward in- 
flation is un-American. Second, we know 
the consumer is extremely sensitive to and 
resentful of climbing prices. Third, even if 
the consumer were to accept the price in- 
crease, the tax collector would relieve us of 
a good share of it anyway, so we have de- 
cided to hold the line, counting. on hard 
work and added volume to provide the neces- 
sary revenues. We think that is the Ameri- 
can way, and if this sounds like flag waving, 
perhaps you will agree, there is considerable 
room for idealism in America today. 

This policy of voluntary price restraint 
gives HQZ products a very favorable position 
in your competitive consumer picture. Self- 
merchandising stores report a strong con- 
sumer response, with accelerated purchases 
of HQZ hair oil and HQZ castile shampoo. 
It looks like a buying trend is on the way 
which will make continuation of our price 
policy possible through added volume. When 
@ merchant gets a chance to ride a healthy 
trend, if he is wise, he does all he can to en- 
courage it and take full advantage of its 
benefits. In the present case, this is partic- 
ularly gratifying because it is in a good 
cause for our country in general, and for 
your customers and neighbors in particular, 

Won't you do what you legitimately can in 
the way of display and suggestive selling to 
promote HQZ sales so we can continue to 
hold the present price line? 

Cordially yours, 
HQZ Distrisvtors, INc., 
R. W. CoNWELL, President. 
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Forum of Public Opinion at Sunray, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Thursday evening, January 18, 
202 citizens of the small town of Sunray, 
Tex., met together for the purpose of 
obtaining a cross-section of public opin- 
ion on national and international prob- 
lems. 

I have commended the Sunray citizens 
for their patriotism and public spirited- 
ness in conducting this meeting, and in 
order that the conclusions reached may 
be available to all Members of Congress, 
I request permission to have printed in 
the ConcRESSIONAL ReEcorp a letter from 
Mr. W. E. Simpson, chairman of the 
meeting, and report as to the consensus 
of local opinion there on a number of 
vital issues. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and accompanying statement were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
' City or Sunray, 
Sunray, Tez., January 23, 1951. 
Hon. Lynpon JoHNson, 

United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. JOHNSON: We sincerely hope 
that you find time to read the enclosure 
personally. Too, we should so much appre- 
ciate an acknowledgment of receipt, if pos- 
sible. 

Thursday evening, January 18, 1951, a 
group of 202 voting citizens of this commu- 
nity met for the purpose of obtaining a 
cross section of public opinion upon some 
of the current problems facing our country 
today, and forwarding the findings to some 
of our more influential representatives in 
Washington. Upon the enclosures we list 
the group reactions which were taken with- 
out any attempt at swaying anyone’s opin- 
ion. 

Trusting that this communication will be 
received in the same spirit in which it is 
offered, viz; honest patriotism and love for 
America and anxiety for the welfare of our 
great country. 

Very truly yours, 
W. E. Stmpson, 
Chairman, 

Tabulations by: Messrs. John Worst, Hor- 

ace Tompkins, and Paul Hamby. 


Group OPINIONS POLLED aT SuNnRAY, TEX., 
Mass MEETING HELD THURSDAY, JANUARY 18, 
1951, For DISTRIBUTION TO PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
In WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Question. Shall we withdraw from Korea? 

Answer. No; unanimously. 

Question. Should full-scale-war support be 
furnished there? 

Answer. Use only as much of our resources 
as is necessary. 

Question. Despite Atlantic Pact Treaty, 
should the United States of America furnish 
the major portion of defense aid to indiffer- 
ent or lukewarm European nations? 

Answer. No; help only those disposed to 
help themselves. 

Question. As appears presently, do you 
favor the United States of America being 
made subservient to and its military policies 
being dictated by the UNO? 
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Answer. Positively no. Kick the Commu- 
nist nations out and get down to business. 

Question. Should President Truman or any 
other individual have the authority to com- 
mit troops and supplies to any foreign coun- 
try without the sanction of the American 
Congress? 

Answer. Absolutely not. We prefer con- 
gressional action upon all phases of national 
defense. 

Question. Would changing men in key po- 
sitions, such as Cabinet members, Supreme 
Court Justices, military and economic ad- 
visors, etc., weaken or strengthen our defense 
effort? 

Answer. Definitely strengthen it. 
could it be weakened? 

Question. Do you favor full mobilization 
of all needed industry as well as manpower 
at this time? 

Answer. Mobilize anything and everything 
needed to protect the United States of 
America. 

Question. With full mobilization in effect, 
would some system of controls upon com- 
modity prices, wages, and finances be 
necessary? 

Answer. Majority of 170 believed that con- 
trols would be necessary while the minority 
believed controls should be effected only 
when needs arise. 

Question. Should power to control and 
regulate our defense efforts be retained to 
Congress or delegated to individuals or small 
groups? 

Answer. Too much power by individuals is 
extremely dangerous. Let Congress control 
all phases of American defense. 

Question. Presently which branch or 
branches of our Armed Forces should be ex- 
panded most rapidly? 

Answer. The armed services are a team, 
but apparently greatest need appears to be 
naval and Air Corps expansion. 

Question. Do you believe wages and prices 
should be frozen during a full-scale war? 

Answer. Unqualified yes. 

Question. In case of all-out war, do you 
favor the Government letting cost-plus con- 
tracts, with their accompanying waste, or 
limiting war-contract profits to a maximum 
rate of not to exceed 10 percent? 

Answer. No nation can long survive the 
waste of cost-plus deals. 

Question. What should be done with ad- 
mitted or proved Communists in the United 
States? 

Answer. Either executed or removed from 
any contact with Americans. 

Question. Do you think that our laws 
should be changed, if present laws do not 
cover the cases, so that known Communists 
cculd be refused job privileges, right to 
peaceful assembly, freedom to spread their 
doctrines, or appeal bonds upon conviction 
of subversive activities and other free rights? 

Answer. Yes; treat them exactly as we 
would any other traitors. 

Question. Should we use the atomic bomb 
in Korea, now? 

Answer. No; save it for Russia or any na- 
tion who attacks America. 

Question. Should our Air Force be allowed 
to attack military targets in Communist 
China? 

Answer. Definitely, if Communist planes 
continue attacking our forces in Korea. 

Question. Do you consider our watch- 
wait-prepare defense sufficient to 
cope with our present crisis, or should we 
go into a highly accelerated program of pre- 

ess? 

Answer. Not adequate; get ready and fast. 

Question. Measures passed to increase 
taxes to meet the emergency should or should 
not be repealed after the emergency ceases 
to exist. 

Answer. End immediately upon ending of 
the emergency. 

Question. Do you think that saboteurs 


How 


should be tried and punished as traitors, 


even to assessing the death penalty in case 
sabotage causes someone’s death? 

Answer. Unqualified yes. 

Question. Despite various reports, do you 
believe Russia has an atomic bomb equiva- 
lent to or possibly superior to ours? 

Answer. No; they might possibly have an 
inferior one, and could eventually develop 
an effective one. 

Question. Do you favor drafting 18-year- 
olds for training and after 6 months’ or 9 
months’ training put them into combat? 

Answer. For training, yes. For combat 
service, no. 





Two Schools of Thought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
presently two schools of thought in the 
United States on the very vital and im- 
portant subject relating to our over-all 
foreign policy. Ex-President Hoover 
and Senator Rosert A. Tarr seem to 
speak for that group which is opposed to 
an all-out program of supplying foreign 
countries with unlimited troops which 
necessarily would require extensive 
drafting of American boys, and which 
armies are to be equipped and sustained 
at the expense of the American taxpayer. 
Both gentlemen subscribe to a policy of 
providing the United States with a sub- 
stantial ground force; of materially 
adding to the strength of our Navy; and 
that we have at our disposal an air 
armada second to none in the world. 

In this respect, their views are di- 
ametrically opposed to the foreign policy 
now being exploited by the Truman ad- 
ministration; conceding that the Presi- 
dent’s policy advocates strengthening 
our own military forces, nevertheless it 
advocates aggressive warfare in China 
and Korea, and that of sending large 
troop segments to Europe and Asia as a 
deterrent to Soviet aggression and at- 
tack. In the furtherance of this policy, 
the Truman administration has the sup- 
port of such officials as Governor Dewey 
and General Eisenhower. Both of these 
gentlemen have expressed definite dis- 
approval of the Hoover-Taft policy. 
Therefore, an all-out program of aid to 
foreign nations calls for drafting Ameri- 
can boys from 18 years up, to be molded 
into a large armed force in order to pro- 
vide Europe with an army of occupation 
ready and fully equipped to instantly 
meet Soviet aggression and attacks by 
Russia on her home territory if, and 
when, that should come to pass. 

The Hoover-Taft policy is definitely 
confined to making America an impreg- 
nable fortress, and opposed to frittering 
away our American substance in man- 
power and material by participating and 
meddling in the many quarrels that now 
prevail in European and Asiatic sectors. 

The latter group, for which Dewey 
and Eisenhower seem to speak, is espous- 
ing a program that is in full accord with 
the present policy promulgated by Sec- 
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retary of State Acheson, and obvious!ly 
by and with the consent of the President 
of the United States. These men aie 
the mouthpieces for the internationa|- 
ists, and represent the global aggressive 
policy. 

In the not-too-distant future the 
people of the United States will have an 
opportunity to decide which policy is 
ultimately to prevail. The editorial 
published in the Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
can ‘on February 11, 1950, entitled “An 
American Policy,” follows: 

AN AMERICAN POLICY 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 

Once again Mr. Herbert Hoover has indi- 
cated the dangers confronting the Republic 
in our undertakings abroad, and has chart- 
ed a sane course for survival and security. 

The title of the former President's latest 
radio address expressed a fundamental fact, 
“We should revise our foreign policy.” 

From this basic premise, Mr. Hoover an- 
anlyzed the misjudgments that placed us in 
an unsupportable position, the ruinous error 
of pursuing further a mistaken direction, 
and the line of action that is now necessary 
to avert military defeat and economic catas- 
trophe. 

The primary blunder, Mr. Hoover noted, 
was the New Deal's recognition of Soviet 
Russia—a boon to bolshevism which four 
preceding administrations had wisely with- 
held. 

Out of this fatuous relationship came our 
wartime alliance with Stalin, involving enor- 
mous bounties in money and munitions, and 
our secret surrenders of principle at Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam—a purblind set of pro- 
cedures which “won for Stalin the grip of 
communism on Russia and more opportunity 
for it to extend in the world.” 

Consequently, occidental civilization is 
now threatened by the specter of world con- 
quest and world communism. 

And we, as the only remaining strong non- 
Communist power, are seeking to repel the 
menace by measures that are insufficient and 
extremely hazardous. 

We are already fighting a United Nations 
war in Korea, in which victory would be 
useless to us and which may engulf us in an 
Asian war. 

The administration is preparing—by un- 
constitutional methods—to send American 
land troops across the Atlantic to defend re- 
luctant nations in Europe from the hordes 
of the Orient. 

This is a foolhardy venture for which we 
have not the population, hence the man- 


power. 

To attempt to sustain such an effort would 
probably cost us millions of casualties and 
exhaust our material and financial resources. 

The Hoover program, to call it such, would 
rectify that which is wrong and conserve, as 
well as mobilize, the invincible forces at our 
disposal. 

First, we should abandon the pretense of 
friendly relations with Russia while the So- 
viets wage proxy war upon us. 

Second, we should make the Western Hem- 
isphere our base, immune from invasion— 
with Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines as 
outposts in the Pacific, and with the Medi- 
terranean and Indian Ocean available to us 
in the East. 

As Mr. Hoover said: “This hemisphere can 
be made self-contained in critical raw ma- 
terials.” 

Third, if we are to arm the North Atlantic 
alliance, it should include Spain and the 
bastion of the Pyrenees, as well as Greece 
and Turkey. 

Fourth, our main reliance should be upon 
naval power to keep the sea lanes open, and 
air power for pulverizing attack and con- 
tinental protection. 
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Great expenditures would be required; yet 
not so great as to be beyond our means. 

And assurance can be made doubly sure by 
eliminating socialistic squandering from the 
Federal budget. 

In Mr. Hoover’s words, our revised policies 
must “avoid economic disaster which can 
destroy freedom in America.” 


Rogers Renews Move for Record Vote on 
Federal Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I wish to state that during 
the second session of the Eighty-first 
Congress I introduced House Resolution 
450 which would require a yea-and-nay 
vote on all appropriation bills passed by 
the House of Representatives. I received 
favorable editorial comments, as well as 
radio comments, from all parts of the 
Nation endorsing this resolution and the 
principle that it sought to establish, but 
the resolution was never reported out by 
the Rules Committee for consideraiton 
by the House. 

I, therefore, have introduced this same 
resolution and it is now known as House 
Resolution 119. I am again receiving 
enthusiastic endorsements from news- 
papers and radio commentators. 

My colleague, Hon. CHEesTeR B. Mc- 
MULLEN, inserted in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD on February 13, an editorial from 
the St. Petersburg Times carrying its 
endorsement to this resolution. I in- 
clude herewith a splendid article written 
by John Pennekamp, who is associate 
editor of the Miami Herald and writes a 
column entitled “Behind the Front 
Page,” which is read widely throughout 
the State of Florida, as well as other 
parts of the Nation. John Pennekamp is 
not only well known for his fine articles 
and editorials but for his civic leader- 
ship, and for the contribution he has 
made in the establishment of the Ever- 
glades National Park. The above-men- 
tioned follows: 

BEHIND THE FRONT PAGE—ROGERS RENEWS 
Move FoR RECORD VOTE ON FEDERAL EXPEN- 
DITURES 

(By John Pennekamp) 

Congress will spend something like $70,- 
000,000,000 duriag this session. Would you 
like to know how each Senator and Repre- 
sentative votes on each appropriation? 

Chances are you won't, unless a bill which 
Dwicut L. Rocers, Fort Lauderdale, United 
States Representative from the Sixth Florida 
District, fares better than it has in the past. 

RocGErs wants to compel a recorded vote 
in the House on every measure that spends 
money, 

He has made a compilation of the spending 
by the first session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress—the current session is the first of the 
Eighty-second Congress—which shows: 

It spent a total of $51,714,916,058, and 
there was a recorded vote in both Houses on 
Only $16,420,620,879 of the total, 


Thus two-thirds of the money was appro- 
priated without the citizen being able to de- 
termine how his Senator or Representative 
voted. . 

Of the $51,000,000,000, approximately 
$30,000,000,000 was spent without a recorded 
vote in either House. Of the remainder, ap- 
proximately $6,000,000,000 was spent with a 
recorded vote in only one House. 

Here is a list of the appropriations which 
were made with no record vote: 

Funds to UN for Palestine refugees, $16,- 
000,000; independent offices, $7,600,000,000; 
Labor-Federal Security, $2,300,000; Agricul- 
ture, $715,000,000; Treasury-Postoffice, $3,- 
000,000,000; State-Justice-Commerce, %$667,- 
000,000; Independent offices, $7,600,000,000; 
Interior, 3584,000,000; supplemental, $75,000,- 
000; and military, $13,000,000,000. 

The House also shied away from a recorded 
vote on $5,600,000,000 for foreign aid, while 
the Senate left no record of how its Members 
voted on $100,000,000 for advanced plan- 
ning for public works and $664,000,000 for 
Army civil functions. 

That public sentiment has been over- 
whe! aingly for the Rogers proposal has long 
since been established. In a survey which 
he made in Florida, Rocrrs learned that it 
was favored at a ratio of 2,727 to 39. 

Nationally the suggestion won general edi- 
torial approval, and was widely acclaimed 
by commentators. 

But he could not get it out of the Rules 
Committee. 

Whether it will have better going in this 
session will depend on what degree of atten- 
tion is paid to public opinion. In periods of 
national crisis, it frequently is regarded as 
safe to ignore public opinion because the 
pressure of the times make for forgetfulness 
at election. 

Congress has acted to eliminate one of its 
evils of its financing operations. Instead 
of an omnibus appropriations bill, it has 
gone back to separate appropriations. 

This eliminates the dependency which 
some appropriations frequently relied upon 
from others in the same bill, and also enables 
the Congressmen to separate various items 
and vote for them individually. 

That move, Rocers thinks, also has im- 
proved the chances for his bill. 

“I think,” he says, “that it is important 
that this resolution be adopted so that the 
taxpayers can know how their representatives 
vote to spend their money. With Con- 
gress due to appropriate or spend $70,000,- 
000,000 of the taxpayer’s hard-earned cash, 
and putting on the bite for far heavier taxes, 
certainly John Q. is entitled to know how 
his Representative, or Senator, is spending 
John Q.’s money.” 


The Will To Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my re- 
marks, an editorial that appears in the 
current issue of the United States News 
and World Report which is a reprint of 
an editorial that appeared on December 
6, 1940. As usual, Mr. David Lawrence 
rings the bell. The time has come for us 
to give serious consideration to the 
thoughts he has expressed for we all 
know that if another war comes it may 
be the end of civilization as we know it. 


- 
Al 
The above-mentioned follows: 

THE WILL To PEACE 


(By David Lawrence) 


(The excerpts which follow appeared a 
little more than 10 years ago—in our issue 
of December 6, 1940. The first year of World 
War II had passed, and the American people 
were discussing the possibility of being drawn 
directly into the conflict. The thoughts ex- 
pressed then seem somehow applicable to 
our present-day situation and hence are re- 
produced this week.) 

The urge is to meet force with force. Our 
own Nation waits patiently with a feeling of 
resignation—when chall our turn come? 
Every day seems to bring us nearer to the 
edge of the precipice. Entanglement appears 
assured despite our best effort to keep out 
of the war. 

Whether our lot be peace or war, nations, 
like individuals, must discover for them- 
selves again a basic relationship to the spirit- 
ual force that can move heaven and earth. 
It is this power of the Almighty which men 
from time immemorial have been slow to rec- 
ognize except in times of adversity. 

Such an era of desperation is here. The 
world leans heavily on thin reeds of tradi- 
tion and wonders what it is that keeps the 
plague and the holocaust unabated as all 
around us reason and logic, unselfishness and 
justice, are pulverized by the bombs that 
blast the bodies, not solely of combatants, but 
of innocent men, women, and children. 

When shall we turn the tide of this brut- 
ishness? How shall we penetrate the armor 
of the stolid dictatorships which hold mil- 
lions within their frightful discipline? 

For this the Pope urges prayer. We must 
pray, his holiness says, until the Lord shall 
hear our supplication. We must find within 
ourselves, moreover, that new approach to 
Him which will someday bring understand- 
ing to a bewildered world. 

But, you will ask, where amidst these ab- 
stractions do we find concrete guidance? 

There is always the risk that one’s own ex- 
hortation will be clothed with self-righteous- 
ness. We as a Nation have done nothing 
wrong, we think. We have offended nobody 
else in the world, we say. Surely, we are not 
guilty of any international transgression, we 
argue. 

But the penetrating examination which is 
so essential to any appraisal of self compels 
the admisssion that America and her citi- 
zenry have sinned by their prolonged indif- 
ference to the problems of a world which now 
entangle us despite our selfish desire to avoid 
their burdens. 

When all around us men and women, 
young and old, begin to see that prayer is 
futile unless those who pray are ready to 
make each day the sacrifices that entail 
service to others, then perhaps the present 
generation of which we are a part will qualify 
for the blessings of peace which now are 
denied us. 

The world has become too much rooted in 
the theme of mere possession, of acquisition, 
of quest for power, of the vanity of place, of 
compensation only through the coin of ma- 
terialism. The compensations of the spirit 
and of genuine brotherhood do not yet grat- 
ify and this may be one reason why prayers 
die on our lips, silenced in fear and mis- 
giving, because we have not ventured to do 
the work on earth that God would have us do. 

The ego that guides us in our day-to-day 
bickerings slowly saps the strength of a na- 
tion, for the whole cannot be stronger than 
the sum of its parts. Creature comfort be- 
gets an idolatry that makes us indifferent 
to the woes of suffering humanity in other 
lands. We want our lives, our property, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor—and we are 
willing to let the rest of the world shift for 
itself. Can it be that a higher force now 
challenges this principle of national policy, 
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th.s selfish tenet of individual behavior, and 
even as we pray asks us to prove that we 
really would pay the price that peace de- 
mands? 

Peace is a hostile concept today because 
we are afraid of what it may mean to Us. 
We are afraid of the pride that must bury 
as we admit our shortcomings. We are afraid 
of the property loss we must undergo as we 
concede that world trade and a world equi- 
librium require financial and material con- 
tributions as generous in the days of peace 
as they were extravagant in times of war. 

But peace is inevitable. Our trust in the 
ultimate consummation of a peace with jus- 
tice is not misplaced. Its realization is 
merely postponed till the human instinct for 
brotherhood emerges again. It can come 
only as nations, one by one, find in their 
revitalized individuals an understanding of 
the obligations of prayer. 

For when we learn to pray, not for our 
comforts and our material wants but for the 
lives of others even in far distant lands, and 
when we, too, begin to find each day in our 
own lives the way to serve unselfishly the 
people all around us, then perhaps will the 
power of prayer well up to heaven, bringing 
us a@ peace whose rewards we have truly 
earned and whose blessings we have really 
deserved. 





Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF R"PRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter I 
received from the Lithuanian American 
Information Center: 


LITHUANIAN AMERICAN 
INFORMATION CENTER, 
New York, N. Y., February 3, 1951. 
Hon. JoHn LESINSKI, JR., 
United States Representative 
From Michigan, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LESINSKI: February 16, 
will mark the thirty-third anniversary of the 
independence of Lithuania. 

Lithuanian Americans, as well as Lithu- 
anians everywhere this side of the iron cur- 
tain, will observe the day with fitting cere- 
monies while Lithuanians in the homeland, 
completely shut off behind the iron curtain, 
will silently and secretly join in the observ- 
ing an independence which has been tem- 
porarily put aside. 

In the brief span between the two World 
Wars, Lithuania established her right to take 
her place in the family of free nations. 

The cause of freedom was precious to her. 
Despite economic hardships, Lithuania 
showed remarkable vitality, great ability in 
self-government and economic develop- 
ment. 

Today, as a nation, Lithuania is being ex- 
terminated. She is a victim of a consistently 
perpetrated genocide. The Soviet occupation 
has cost over 500,000 lives, victims of torture, 
planned starvation, political executions, and 
exile to death camps. 

Lithuania, together with other nations be- 
hind the iron curtain is waging a great strug- 
gle against world Communist expansion. 
Their fight for their freedom is not only for 
their own liberation, but it is a fight for the 
freedom of the world. 

Lithuania’s underground is still waging a 
heroic fight against a mighty, vastly supe- 
rior, ruthless force. 


Lithuanian Americans have a stake in the 
survival of this ancient race. Almost every 
Lithuanian American family still has rela- 
tives in the old country, with whom all con- 
tact has been broken during the Soviet occu- 
pation. 

The Lithuanian American Information 
Center, as spokesman for the Lithuanian 
American Council, which represents nearly 
1,000,000 Lithuanian Americans, would like 
to call this anniversary to the attention of 
their good / merican friends who have helped 
in the past to appeal to the conscience of the 
world. 

Please accept, sir, our expression of deep 
esteem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tue LITHUANIAN AMERICAN 
INFORMATION CENTER. 





The Barriers to Impeachment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial that follows, and which was pub- 
lished in the Chicago Daily Tribune on 
February 13, 1951, is in line with the 
expressions contained in many letters 
that come to my desk practically every 
day. It must be evident to all of us 
that the people of America are disturbed 
about our foreign policy. They are dis- 
turbed and concerned with the large 
casualty list in Korea. They are sick 
and tired of hearing congressional de- 
bate and procrastination over who has 
the power to send American troops to 
participate in secondary and police wars. 
We need a clarification of this very 
much muddled question. 

Once a law is passed by Congress 
which clearly forbids the method pres- 
ently resorted to by President Truman— 
that is to say, a law that specifically 
provides that no American troops can 
be commandeered by the President to 
participate in hostilities akin to those 
now taking place in the far eastern sec- 
tor—then the American people will have 
a more definite policy upon which to 
proceed in the event there is a violation 
or defiance of such a congressional 
mandate. 

I can conceive of no better way to de- 
termine whether the President of the 
United States has laid himself open to 
impeachment than that of his continu- 
ation to stand in open defiance of a con- 
gressional act, a constitutional provision, 
or all treaties made in pursuance thereof. 
The editorial to follow lays special em- 
phasis on the fact that a bill of im- 
peachment should not be confused with 
a trial for a crime: 

ARTICLES For A BILL oF IMPEACHMENT 

Even many who concede President Tru- 
man’s unfitness for his office question 
whether he can be removed by impeach- 
ment. Some argue that votes for impeach- 
ment cannot be obtained. This is a question 
of practicability, not principle, and it may 
be solved as the disastrous effects of the 
‘Truman policies are made t. Others, 
however, assert that Mr. Truman, whatever 


his failings, has done nothing for which he 
could be impeached. 

This is a false defense, arising from the 
confusion of impeachment with a trial for 
crime. Crime may be the basis of impeach- 
ment, as in the cases of bribed judges, but 
impeachment, under the plain language of 
the Constitution, is not a process for punish- 
ment of crime. It is a legislative procedure 
for removing unfit officials, involving no other 
penalty than removal and future disqualifi- 
cation of the office holder. 

The grounds for impeachment are thus as 
broad as human failings. One judge, early 
in the Republic, was impeached simply be- 
cause he was crazy, and there was no other 
method of removing him from the bench. 
When the time comes for the impeachment 
of Truman, the articles of the bill will fall 
into two classes, each backed by overwhelm- 
ing evidence. One is Truman’s violations of 
the Constitution, which he is sworn to uphold 
and defend; the other is his repeated spon- 
sorcship and protection of grafters and in- 
fluence peddlers in his official family, includ- 
ing the White House circle. 

More than 7,000 young Americans have 
been killed already in Truman's unconstitu- 
tional war in Korea. The post-ratification of 
his act by the United Nations cannot save 
him, because he failed to observe the law 
that requires congressional assent for fur- 

troops to UN. In his assertion that 
he will send troops to Europe without the 
permission of Congress the President has 
served notice of intention to violate the Con- 
stitution again. 

Truman's institution of Pendergast spoils 
politics in the White House has brought the 
Presidency to its lowest position in history. 
His military aid, Major General Vaughan, ac- 
cepted bribes, one of which was passed on to 
Mrs. Truman. Vaughan’s friend, Maragon, 
now in prison, peddied influence from the 
White House with Vaughan’s assistance. 

The recent report of Senators Fu.sricur, 
Dovetas, and CaPprnart on venality within 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
again reached into the White House. An old 
family friend of the Trumans, after a 
meteoric rise in the bureaucracy, was shown 
to have steered bad loans through the RFC 
and then left public office to be paid off by the 
recipients. Another White House employee 
was found to have used his official position 
for the promotion of other political deals 
with RFC funds. Truman, instead of clean- 
ing house, launched an angry attack on the 
Senators who had pointed out the crooks he 
sponsors. 

Truman is crooked as well as incompetent. 
That is sufficient ground for the impeach- 
ment of any official. 


SS 


Letter to Hon. Herbert Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recor», I include a letter addrezsed 
to ex-President Hoover by a constituent 
of mine, Mr. Harry Meola: 

Merora & Mrota, 
Middletown, N. Y., February 13, 1951. 
Hon. Herpert Hoover, 
New York City. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: Your 10 points are to the 
physical well-being of the Republic what the 
10 Commandments of Moses are to the scul. 
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So long as you and other loyal citizens do 
not compromise with the internationalist 
who would waste our heritage and abolish 
the United States for a world state, the day 
will soon pass when he may call a good 
American, isolationist, and then go to dinner, 

There is no compromise with an Alger Hiss 
or an internationalist who would give his 
country the kiss of death—at Yalta or in 
Congress. Rather Benedict Arnold had not 
failed in his attempt to keep us in the folds 
of the Union Jack. Rather the Union had 
broken like humpty-dumpty at Gettysburg. 
Rather death at the end of a foreign bayonet 
within our own wall of iron than sacrifice 
one more American boy to the Red Moloch 
in Europe. 

Sincerely, 
Harry A. MEOo.La. 


What Is To Become of the Family-Type 
Farm in the United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, as the 
farm population in the Central West 
moved to cities and villages in the days 
of the Dust Bowl and effort was made 
by Congress to equip the people with 
means by which they might again estab- 
lish homes on the land. Land loans, 
production loans were put in operation, 
and the rebuilding of farm homes seemed 
to be getting well under way. 

But before we were quite out of the 
depression following World War I the 
Second World War began. We went at 
production again with full force. Boys 
were drafted from the farms and in such 
great numbers that production of crops 
seemed doomed. But another factor ap- 
peared for the first time. Tractor power 
on the farm had made marvelous strides 
in perfection. A gas tractor could do 
the work of 12 horses and 3 men—and 
every other farm device to save man- 
power came forward almost overnight. 
Production went ahead, but in the wake 
of this unheard-of production the farm 
population began to go down again. 
Some small-farm owners were unable 
to purchase this high-powered machin- 
ery, and if they did, they did not have 
land enough to farm an economical unit 
for the full utilization of tractor power. 
The large farms could operate all right 
and at the same time take on several 
small farms to give their tractor power 
full operation. Production went up 
again, and the smaller farms were aban- 
doned and many of the buildings moved 
to the towns and villages. One time 
in North Dakota the highways were lined 
with buildings being moved to the larger 
centers of the country. Farm homes 
disappeared and small villages seemed 
like ghost towns compared to their 
former status. County-seat cities in- 
creased in population; business increased 
at these points, while the small-business 
Places in the county either carried on 
a day-by-day trade or went out of busi- 
ness entirely. 


Now we are threatened with another 
war, if we are not indeed already in it. 

Restrictions have again been put on 
strategic materials. Farm machinery 
will not last forever and much of it needs 
replacement now. Two farmers apply 
for machines—one a small family-type 
farm with, say, 320 acres, and the other 
farmer operates 10,000 acres. Each 
needs a new tractor. Which one will 
get a tractor? The argument that those 
in authority use is that, after all, pro- 
duction is what is needed in wartime— 
an 1 lots of it. The man farming 10,000 
acres can produce more than a small 
farmer, therefore he receives a prefer- 
ence in obtaining machinery. Again, let 
us take the drafting of farm boys. One 
father has a son who operates his farm 
and without which this small farm can- 
not operate. He asks to have his son 
deferred. The 10,000-acre farmer has 
two sons who alone operate this very 
large farm unit. He asks to have his 
sons deferred. The Selective Service 
Administration is concerned with pro- 
du:tion—and lots of it. They argue that 
the large farm will produce so much 
more than a small farm that the result 
is as follows: The small farmer’s son is 
drafted and the two sons of the large 
operator are deferred. 

There seems to be no conception on the 
part of the managers of this Government 
that a farm home is necessary. They 
are not interested, in the least, in pre- 
serving the farm home. What they are 
concerned with is production, and pro- 
duction they will have if they put out 
of business every family-type farm in 
the United States. 

These small farms will have to quit 
as the fathers, in many cases, are too 
“stove up” physically to operate their 
farms. In answer to this, the Army says, 
“Well, we will send you farm laborers 
to take the place of your boy.” They do, 
and what does the farmer get? In the 
last war, Negroes from Alabama were 
sent out to run tractors; store clerks 
and soda-fountain jerks came out to run 
the combines. And how they ran them. 
There were not enough repairs between 
Chio and Minneapolis to replace the 
parts smashed by these tractor experts 
sent out by the all-knowing Army. The 
tractor business is not learned overnight, 
and the very reason the Army is so red 
hot to get farm boys is because they 
know machinery, and practically every 
one of them is a mechanic. The Army 
must have these men and hand us 2 
bunch of nondescripts, who know noth- 
ing about mechanics or anything else. 
They are so inferior that the Army will 
not take them for combat training. 

Unless we can arrive at a place in our 
civilization where we can have peace for 
at least a few years, it is obvious that 
the old family-type farm, which has been 
the bulwark of our progress and develop- 
ment, will disappear and we can turn 
back to Goldsmith’s Deserted Village 
and repeat with him: 


Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 


* Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 


Pzinces and lords may flourish, or may fade— 

A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 
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Need for Students To Influence Public 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Students for Democratic Action of New 
York State, a fine, anti-Communist 
group of liberal-minded young men and 
women, publishes a Newsletter whose 
March edition contains a very construc- 
tive outline of the principles and pro- 
grams of this organization. It is an 
idealistic and at the same time a sound 
and practical set of principles. I am 
encouiaged to see the young people of 
America thinking in these terms; it will 
be well for our country if more of them 
do so. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
article written by Mr. Richard A. Givens 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was crdered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ARTICLE FOR MARCH 1951 Issue or NEw YorkK 
STUDENTS FoR Democratic ACTION NEws- 
LETTER 


(By Dick A. Givens, Students for Democratic 
Action national board member) 

The dangerous international emergency 
makes it more vital than ever for students 
to participate in public affairs. The purpose 
of Students for Democratic Action (SDA) is 
to give students an opportunity to influence 
public affairs and to learn at first hand how 
politics works. SDA’s stand in the current 
crisis, as decided and agreed on by SDA mem- 
bers, may be summarized as follows: 

1, We favor full political freedom for all 
people everywhere, and hence— 

(a) We strongly oppose all forms of totali- 
tarianism, whether Communist or Fascist, 
and 

(b) We favor full civil liberties and aca- 
demic freedom for all, including those with 
whom we disagree. 

2. We believe equal opportunity for all is 
not only desirable in itself, but also will help 
strengthen democracy against any form of 
totalitarianism. Therefore— 

(a) We oppose all discrimination, includ- 
ing segregation, based on race, creed, color, 
or origin, and 

(b) We favor public action wherever 
needed to assure equality of opportunity in 
social and economic life. 

3. We recognize that in the atomic age, all 
nations are interdependent. As a result, we 
believe that in the present international 
emergency— 

(a) No nation can stand alone, and we can 
survive only by full cooperation with other 
free peoples, 

(b) Aggression anywhere must be resisted 
as strongly as conditions will permit, but 

(c) Primary emphasis must be placed on 
defense of areas most vital to the survival of 
the free world—especially Western Europe. 

4. We believe that by working together, 
liberal (and hence non-Communist) stu- 
dents can and must do something about such 
issues as foreign policy discrimination and 
extension of civil liberties. Hence SDA 
activities include— 

(a) Support of liberal candidates in elec- 
tion campaigns, 
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(b) Work on campus to promote exten- 
sions of academic freedom and nondiscrim- 
ination (for example, at Columbia, SDA se- 
cured student body adoption of a plan to end 
bias clauses in the rules of student organi- 
zations, including fraternities), 

(c) Educational meetings (on such issues 
as Franco Spain, atomic energy policy, and 
academic freedom), and 

(ad) Political work between elections 
(through publicity and direct representa- 
tions to government). 

SDA is proud of its achievements in pro- 
moting academic freedom and nondiscrimi- 
nation, in educational projects, in election 
campaigns, and in political work between 
elections. But the continuing crisis calls for 
even greater efforts. 

Democracy will be strong or weak depend- 
ing on the vigor or apathy of its citizens. 
The democratic way of life cannot be 
strengthened by leaving things to the other 
fellow. And the necessary drafting of many 
students to help stop aggression means those 
remaining must be even more effective than 
before. Surely every enlightened citizen 
owes it to himself and his future as well as 
to his country to participate in the political 
life of his country. 





For a New Middle East Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Christian Century for Jan- 
uary 24, 1951, entitled “United States 
Should Reexamine Near Eastern Policy”: 


UNITED States SHOULD REEXAMINE NEAR 
EASTERN POLicy 


The role of the Arab nations in the cur- 
rent world crisis serves to confirm our re- 
peated warning that American policy to- 
ward the Near Eastern countries has been 
poorly conceived. As leaders in the bloc of 
Arab-Asian nations who are striving to break 
the impasse in Korea, the Arab countries 
assume @ new importance. Unhappily, our 
relations with them over the past 5 years 
are hardly calculated to impress them with 
either the honesty of our avowals or the ob- 
jectivity of our interest in Korea—or any 
other area of the world. In view of the pres- 
ent precarious balance of power in the UN, 
it is distinctly our loss that these countries 
no longer possess their traditional faith in 
and friendship for the United States. If 
the present conflict should balloon into a 
world war, the disastrous effect of our short- 
sighted Near Eastern policy would become 
even more apparent. These are not days 
when nations can disregard human rights 
and put their trust in Singapores and Gi- 
braltars. The friendship and active support 
of whole areas and peoples are now as much 
a factor in the conflict with communism as 
they have always been in keeping the world 
at peace. American Near Eastern policy has 
lost for us the respect and friendship of 
40,000,000 oriental Arabs and of many mil- 
lion more among their kinsmen and co- 
religionists in North Africa and southern 
Asia. Certainly it is time that our policy 
makers took a more realistic view of the 
facts in the situation. It is not enough that 
we help provide the meager rations that keep 
body and soul together for some million 
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Arab displaced persons. Despite any reper- 
cussions it may have on the partisan politi- 
cal scene in America, we should hasten to re- 
examine our Near Eastern policy. Conces- 
sions should be made to defensible Arab 
grievances. That is to say, we should take 
steps to help implement all UN decisions re- 
garding Palestine. Beyond that central con- 
sideration, we should proceed to do what we 
can do—and we can do a great deal—to lift 
the level of economic life for the peoples of 
the Near and Middle East. 





The Defense Construction Program in 
Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a statement I recently made to the press 
regarding the defense construction pro- 
gram in Alaska. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, chairman, 
Preparedness Subcommittee, Senate Armed 
Services Committee, today announced that 
Senator LesTEr Hunt, chairman of the Alas- 
kan task force of the Preparedness Sub- 
committee, had informed him that the lag- 
ging program of defense construction in 
Alaska has received an urgently needed 
shot in the arm. Members of the task 
force in addition to Senator Hunt were 
Senators LEvERETT SALTONSTALL and WAYNE 
Morse. 

Senator Jounson further stated as follows: 

“As a result of recent labor-management 
conferences held at Anchorage, Alaska, it 
now appears that the Defense Establishment 
and other Government agencies engaged in 
vital construction in Alaska can be assured 
of 12 months of construction uninterrupted 
by labor disputes. 

“During the past construction year a 
series of crippling strikes struck at the heart 
of defense construction in Alaska. Due to 
the gravity of the situation, the Alaskan 
task force of the Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee demanded that an interdepartmental 
labor-management conference be called in 
an attempt to stave off further work stop- 
pages during construction season. As a re- 
sult of this suggestion by the Alaskan task 
force, an interdepartmental committee was 
established by the Secretary of the Interior. 
The purpose of this committee was to ac- 
quaint both labor and management with the 
urgency of the situation. Dr. Frank Graham, 
special consultant for the Department of the 
Interior, was chairman of the meeting. 

“After the first day’s session, representa- 
tives of both labor and management re- 
quested that the conference recess in order 
that they could enter into direct negotia- 
tions. When the conference was concluded, 
January 26, 1951, contracts had been signed 
by all the unions and contractors to cover 
the next construction season. Each of these 
contracts contains a no-strike, no-lock-out 
clause. The committee has been informed 
that at least one and probably two of the 
major craft unions would now be on strike 
if this conference had not been arranged. 





“In view of the fact that this conference 
was attended by all of the construction crafts 
within the Territory of Alaska and by most 
of the international construction trade 
unions, I feel that the results achieved set 
an example for our national preparedness 
effort. 

“The spirit of cooperation shown by both 
labor and management in this cor.js.ence 
was very stimulating and gratify... u. 

“It is my belief that this conferer:. led 
at the insistence of the Alaskan ta “ce, 
has made an important and significai. i- 
tribution to our defense effort.” 





Dean Acheson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the Loveland 
Reporter-Herald, whose editor is H. E. 
Holden, gives us some interesting side- 
lights on what our people back home are 
thinking. I commend this editorial to 
you for careful reading and considera- 
tion: 





THIs FELLOW, ACHESON 


No more glaring instances of Presidential 
bullheadedness and brash determination to 
have his own way regardless of the impact 
upon the country has ever been seen in 
America than President Truman’s insistence 
upon keeping Dean Acheson as Secretary of 
State. 

At a time when the United States is giving 
its very lifeblood to halt the spread of dan- 
gerous ideologies, we place our foreign policy 
in the hands of a man whose entire career 
reeks with procommunism. And our own 
President insists that it be this way. 

Who is this Acheson? What has his record 
been? Who are his friends and coworkers? 

Acheson is the man who in 1946 as Under 
Secretary of State, engineered the United 
States loan of $90,000,000 to the Communist 
puppet government of Poland. Acheson's 
own law firm helped press the request in 
the State Department. 

Acheson was legal counsel to the Soviet 
Union before he entered United States Gov- 
ernment service. (This by admission of Sen- 
ator Millard Tydings, of Maryland, his politi- 
cal mentor and close friend.) 

Acheson is the man who, appearing before 
a Communist-front organization with Paul 
Robeson in Madison Square Garden in No- 
vember 1945 said: “There is no specific rea- 
son to suppose (that) the vital interests of 
the American and Russian people” will ever 
be opposed. 

Acheson is the same man who appeared be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate on June 19, 1946, and asked for lend- 
lease funds for China, a part of which would 
be used for the purpose of arming the 
Chinese Communists. 

Acheson is the man who said: “I will not 
turn my back on Alger Hiss.” He also was 
counsel for Lauchlin Currie, another pro- 
Communist who ordered dumped into the In- 
dian Ocean 120,000 tons of supplies destined 
for Chiang Kai-shek. 

Acheson is one of those who has con- 
sistently sat upon the evidence in the no- 
torious Amerasia case and is still keeping the 
facts from public scrutiny. 

Acheson and his pals are the men who 
could have spared us the Korean war and 
our disgraceful humiliation in the Orient. 
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And who are his friends? Well, there were 
Alger and Don Hiss. There is Philip 8. 
Jessup, Owen Lattimore, John Carter Vin- 
cent, John Stewart Service, John J. Muccio, 
Justice Felix Frankfurter, and a host of others 
with similar records and similar ideas. Do 
you think any of them would be welcome in 
the American Legion or the VFW? 

Yet this is the man on whom we are forced 
to rely to keep us at peace with the world or 
to guide our conversations with other nations 
in times of war. How can we expect to stop 
Russia with a pro-Communist doing our 
talking? 

Perhaps it is as some of our GI’s in Korea 
asked Congressman HucH D. Scort, of Penn- 
sylvania, when he visited the battlefields: 

“How about this guy Acheson, is he on our 
side?” 


Fathoms and Feet, Acres and Tons: An 
Appraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, as we 
consider the implementation of the At- 
lantic Pact and the military-aid pro- 
gram—MAP—we realize that one of the 
most serious complications, although 
little thought of by the man on the 
street, is the fact that measurements, 
weights, gages, and so forth, the calibers 
of rifles and guns, the power ratings of 
engines and electrical equipment, even 
the scales by which maps are made, vary 
not only between countries, but even as 
between the different departments of the 
military services in one country, such 
as our own. French cartridges will not 
fit British rifles or machine guns and 
neither will American cartridges. Brit- 
ish-made nuts and bolts generally are 
different from those made in other coun- 
tries, including our own. The French 
kilogram and liter in no way correspond 
to the English pound and quart; even 
English quarts are different between dry 
and wet measure. The examples could 
be multiplied many fold, but the sum 
total is a terriffic problem in supplying 
arms and equipment, spare parts, am- 
munition, food, clothing, airplane en- 
gines and instruments, and spare parts, 
and so forth. It means multiplication 
of confusion. It means a tremendous 
problem in the organization into a sin- 
gle effective striking force of military 
forces of different countries each of 
which must have its own separate sup- 
ply train because its weights and meas- 
ures, and so forth, its gages and power 
ratings are different from those of other 
countries involved in the same combined 
armed force. 

This constitutes a serious problem of 
General Eisenhower and his staff. One 
of their first requirements must be 
standardization of as many of these 
items as possible. Therefore, I deem it 
appropriate at this time to present the 
following article which sets forth clearly 
and succinctly the genesis of the princi- 
pal systems of weights and measures now 
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employed in the industrial world, for the 
better understanding of all concerned. 
If one were to speculate, one might very 
well prognosticate that the proper and 
efficient implementation of the Atlantic 
Pact and MAP will require the member 
countries to adopt a common system of 
weights and measures of all kinds. 


FATHOMS AND FEET, ACRES AND TONS: AN 
APPRAISAL 
(By Keith Gordon Irwin) 

(Professor emeritus in the Division of 
Science and Arts of Colorado Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Professor Irwin 
presents here some of the results of many 
years of library investigation, particularly in 
European books for the years 1200 to 1700. 
Eventually these results will be given a much 
fuller treatment in a book manuscript, 
which will deal also with the evolution of 
weighing devices and will include forms of 
early thermometers, barometers, and clocks.) 


Who has not heard—and, hearing, perhaps 
believed—that our foot rule’s length was set 
for all time by the boot length of an early 
English king? And that the size of the nose 
of «nother early monarch played, somehow, a 
part in setting the dimensions of our yard- 
stick? And who has not read—and, reading, 
perhaps believed—that an acre’s length was 
the furrow-long strip that a certain mythical 
yoke of oxen was able to plow between rest- 
ings? And that the acre itself was the land 
that these oxen could turn over with the 
plow in a day’s time? And who has not been 
told—and, listening, perhaps believed—that 
the entire system of weights and measures in 
common use in this country is but a hodge- 
podge of diverse units, in a plan that is with- 
out logic and with little merit? 

It has long been recognized that historical 
facts may not square with the origins sug- 
gested in legendary tales. In the case of the 
common measures, there is convincing evi- 
dence that arrogant and whimsical kings and 
robust oxen were not the prime actors that 
the stories have implied. Nor is there truth 
behind the allegation that the common units 
were illogical in their nature or in their in- 
terrelationships. But is one to be con- 
demned as a believer of fairy tales if he is 
inclined toward disturbing thoughts as to 
whether these age-old measures are either 
adequate or desirable for a modern world, 
and whether a proper and wholly defensible 
procedure might not be to discard the old 
system and start anew on a more modern 
one? Such thoughts need not be considered 
either irrelevant or inconsequential. Their 
consideration justifies the presentation of 
our common system against a background of 
history. 

THE COMMON MEASURES OF LENGTH AND FARM 

AREAS AGAINST THE BACKGROUND OF HISTORY 


Our present system of measures for dis- 
tances on land and sea is a direct heritage 
from the half-forgotten measures brought to 
England by the Anglo-Saxons of 15 centuries 
ago. The plan they used was so remarkable 
for its simplicity and high practicality that 
we might be pardoned for seeking to credit it 
to Saxon genius. But the plan itself ante- 
dated by at least half a thousand years the 
Saxon landing on British soil, for Greek lit- 
erature left an ample record of its use along 
the shores and waterways of southeastern 
Europe even in early classical times. 

The basic unit of this old plan was the arm 
stretch, or the distance spanned by the out- 
stretched arms. The Greeks called this the 
orguia. In Europe it became the toise of the 
French, the faedm of the Danes, the fathom 
of the Saxons. Races of people differ in stat- 
ure. So the actual length of this basic unit 
varied somewhat from one racial group to 
another, The classical metrologists report 
that the Greek arm stretch in Solon’s time 
Was equal to 72.90 of our inches. In medieval 
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Europe its length in the Rhineland was equal 
to 79.08 inches. With the long-armed Saxons 
it reached 79.20 inches. But throughout Eu- 
rope the same decimal plan was used for the 
smaller and larger units. The nature of the 
completely decimalized arrangement was 


‘ worked out by the scholars first of all for the 


classical plan, for which Greek literature gave 
abundant clues. Under the name of the 
Greek Itinerary System, this plan may be 
found listed among the measures of antiq- 
uity. The entirely comparable old English 
plan as developed by England's eminent 
metrologist, the late W. M. F. Petrie, was 
worked out from such source material as old 
maps, old itineraries, old laws, and the meas- 
urements of ancient buildings. In words of 
today, the Saxon arrangement becomes: 

Ten finger widths equal one doublehand, 

Ten doublehands equal one Saxofathom. 

Ten Saxofathoms equal one chain. 

Ten chains equal one furlong (for land 
measures) or one cablelength (for offshore 
measures). 

One thousand Saxofathoms equal one 
“thousand” (the old English sea-and-land 
mile). 

Farm lands were laid out in a similar sim- 
Ple way: 

A block of land 100 Saxofathoms wicie by 
100 Saxofatlioms long equals 10 acres. 

As this land would be plowed lengthwise, 
a strip of land 10 Saxofathoms wide by 100 
Saxofathoms long equals 1 acre. 

The Saxofathom, as a unit of length, has 
long since disappeared, being outlawed six 
centures ago in favor of a shorter fathom. 
Yet that ghostly arm stretch is still the basic 
measure for the farm lands of an English- 
speaking world. A modern contrivance for 
measuring small acreages has, perhaps un- 
wittingly, restored for the moment the old 
Saxon measures and the simplicity of the 
old plan. Because it has done so, the con- 
trivance is worth describing. Made of light 
material and triangular in form, it has @ 
waist-high handle for the apex of the triangle 
and a strip of wood for the base. At either 
end of the strip, and jutting down a few 
inches, is a rounded peg. From center to cen- 
ter the pegs are 79.20 inches apart. This 
number is important, for it is the exact 
length of the old Saxofathom. The main 
measure is divided, on the baseboard, into 10 
equal parts, and each of these, again, into 10 
equal parts. These divisions correspond to 
the double-hand and finger-width units of 
the old plan. When in use the device is 
given a whirling, end-for-end motion as the 
operator walks down the boundary of the 
field he is measuring. For a square 10-acre 
field the count should be 100 Saxofathoms 
for width and the same for length, and the 
report is that even an inexperienced operator 
will not miss these results by more than an 
inch or so. For fractional acreages or plots 
of ground not dimensioned in any exact 
Saxofathom manner, the scale upon the base 
of the device is called into play, any part of 
the main unit being represented as a deci- 
mal fraction. For fields laid out with square 
corners the acreage is found in all cases by 
multiplying together the length and width, as 
measured in Saxofathoms, and dividing the 
result by 1,000. The plan is that of the 
Saxons. The use of the decimal point, if one 
is needed, is the only part of the plan that 
is modern. 

Had the men of that long-ago time in 
England not been such tall men, with such 
a great reach of arm and long stride, a sec- 
ond development in English measures would 
certainly have followed a different course 
and a simpler one. In the year 1066 Saxon 
England was conquered by the Normans 
from across the English Channel. In the 
following centuries Norman castles took the 
place of the simple fortified homes of the 
Saxon thanes, end abbeys and Gothic cathe- 
drals were reared on the sites of earlier 
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church structures. Skilled workers were 
needed for this construction—workers in 
carved wood and fashioned stone, forged 
metal and shaped glass, embossed leather 
and embroidered tapestry. Such craftsmen, 
brought to England from the Continent, 


were, in general, shorter in stature than the- 


fair-haired, blue-eyed Saxons. As the Saxo- 
fathom was too long a distance for their 
outstretched arms to span, their measures, 
of necessity, were based upon shorter lengths. 
At first the units adopted by one craft may 
have had no close agreement with those of 
other crafts. And there must have been 
trouble between the various craft groups, 
betwoen the hewers of wood and shapers of 
stone who knew only Saxon measures. A 
compromise plan was imperative if confu- 
sion was to be avoided. 


About the year 1250 such a compromise 
plan was developed; by 1350 it was in vir- 
tually universal use in all but the most rural 
districts of England. This plan set up a new 
fathom exactly ten-elevenths as long as the 
old Saxofathom. This new unit was divided 
in half to get the cloth maker’s yard, and 
into six parts for the craftsman’s foot. 

The new fathom met with no special ob- 
jecticn from those who held the lands of 
England. The acre, of course, was no longer 
to be referred to as 10 fathoms by 100 
fathoms in sive, for the fathom itself had 
changed. It was now 11 new fathoms by 110 
new fathoms. The plan had lost part of its 
decimal simplicity, but the boundaries of the 
acre were intact. And the rod—a common 
measuring stick of 244 Saxofathoms—was not 
changed in length, though new notches were 
to be cut on it to mark off its length into 
sixteen % feet. The furlong was also in- 
tact. But for some reason the old mile of 
10 furlongs was discarded. For it there was 
substituted a statute mile of 8-furlong 
length. This meant for the square mile of 
farm land a drop from 1,000 acres to 640 
acres. 

Of the subordinate units of the old plan, 
a few had to be forced out of existence to 
prevent confusion. Thus the old yard was 
legally abolished to make way for the new 
one, which was ten-elevenths as long. The 
finger width also gave way to the inch. For 
the hand—as a twentieth of the Saxo- 
fathom—there was a different fate. By a 
mere 1-percent increase in size it was to fit 
into the new plan as a 4-inch measure. 
Thus only a few changes were made in bring- 
ing the craftsman units into accord with 
those of old England, and none of these af- 
fected land areas or invaded property rights. 
Yet the full consummation of the shift of 
measures, small as it was, stretched almost 
across two centuries. 

In 1624 an attempt was made to restore 
the simplicity of the Saxon plan for farm 
measurement. Edmund Gunter, a practical 
English mathematician, proposed in that 
year an arrangement of measures that by- 
passed the old Saxofathom and reintro- 
duced the old double hand under the name 
of link. If we include the finger width as the 
smallest unit, we may write the Gunter 
plan as: 10 finger widths equal 1 link, 100 
links equal 1 chain, 10 chains equal 1 fur- 
long, 19 square chains equal 1 acre, 1 square 
furlong equals 10 acres. 

On the practical side, Gunter devised for 
the surveyor a skillfully constructed chain 
with 100 equal links. With the aid of such 
a chain the surveyor could measure farm 
areas rapidly and accurately and report the 
result in simple, decimalized units. George 
Washington, as a young man, used Gunter’s 
equipment and plan, as did all American sur- 
veyors from Washington's time almost to our 
own. 

The Gunter measures did not gain com- 
mon acceptance among farm people, for the 
plan neglected that versatile measuring unit 
of the farm, the rod. To the surveyor an 
acre would be 10 square chains of land; to 
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the farm user it would be a block of land 4 
rods wide by 40 rods long, or its equivalent. 
To that extent, the Gunter attempt to re- 
store the decimal simplicity of the old meas- 
ures fell short of accomplishment. 

In Saxon days there had been no differ- 
ence between the length-measure plan as 
used for distances on land and for distances 
out from the shore, except that the furlong 
of the landsman was the cable length of the 
seaman. The sea and land plans were to di- 
verge, however, when the new fathom was 
adopted. The men of the sea were to retain 
the old system in its entirety, cutting all 
units to ten-elevenths their former size, in 
keeping with the change in the fathom. 
This meant that the sea mile of 1,000 new 
fathoms was, after this, considerably longer 
than the 8-furlong statute mile used for land 
measurement. 

Some centuries later, a small but highly 
important change was made in the sea mile’s 
length. By that time the ocean navigators 
had discovered that the length of a minute 
of arc on a great circle of the earth was 
slightly more than 1,000 fathoms. By in- 
creasing, the sea mile to 1013.4 fathoms, the 
two would be brought into coincidence. In 
time this change was adopted officially, the 
new length becoming the nautical mile of 
th2 seaman, or the geographical mile of the 
cartographer. 

As the result of these several stages of de- 
velopment, each entirely logical in itself, the 
English system of length and surface meas- 
ures came to be not a single plan but a com- 
posite of three interwoven designs. The old 
English part had given the English-speaking 
nations their farmland unit of the acre and 
the statute mile. The craftsman part had 
contributed the yard, the foot, and the inch. 
The distance-at-sea part had furnished the 
nautical mile. And the units so developed 
may not readily be changed. The farms of 
the British nations and the United States 
would seem to have imposed an unbreakable 
rigidity upon the size of the acre. The foot 
that received its length when there were few 
crafts has, today, embroidered around it the 
workday measures of a thousand occupa- 
tions. The size of the nautical mile is fixed 
by the very earth itself. 


THE METRIC MEASURES AGAINST THE BACKGROUND 
OF HISTORY 


We shall now need to turn our attention to 
@ modern plan that was devised to eliminate 
the more pronounced disadvantages inherent 
in such older‘systems as that of England. 

In the decade that followed the American 
Revolution the use of decimal fractions took 
on practical importance. In the money sys- 
tem devised for our newly established country 
these fractions when used with decimalized 
mone’ units made a combination that was 
startling in simplicity and usefulness. To 
carry this same idea to the whole field of 
measurement became the dream of scientists 
and others the world over. 

Only a French Revolution could have 
brought such scientific dreams so swiftly to 
fruition, for that period was one of those 
rare times in history when old standards 
were swept away, without a word of protest, 
to make room for new ones carried on a 
wave of high idealism. There was no com- 
promising, no counting of costs. Many of 
the plans pressed so urgently by the savants 
and accepted so enthusiastically by the rev- 
olutionary assembly were not, however, to 
become a permanent part of the structure of 
French measurement. The 10-day week ran 
too counter to human requirements to gain 
more than a transitory existence. The deci- 
malized plan for the hours of the day and 
the new form in which the year’s calendar 
was cast met a like fate. And so did the 
plan for measuring the earth in a new kind 
of degree—though the failure here was re- 
lated to the international scope of the plan 
and the puny effect that the decisions of a 
revolutionary assembly of France would have 


in dictating the measures of a world. The 
plan itself proposed that the old method of 
dividing a quadrant of the earth into 90 
degrees, with each degree marked off into 
60 minutes of arc, be changed to give each 
quadrant 100 new-sized degrees and each of 
these, 100 new-sized minutes of arc. Al- 
though this novel plan 300n passed into ob- 
livion, it was to leave a permanent imprint 
on another part of the over-all plan, as we 
shall see. 

The plan developed for the handling of 
measures and weights, unlike most of the 
others, was to outlast the French Revolution. 
It was intended to be ideal both for land 
and for sea, and its final form was a mod- 
ernized version of the English nautical mile 
plan and that of the old Saxon-Teutonic 
sea-and-land system dovetailed to give a 
single composite. For all its attempt at high 
practicality, this French, or metric, plan was 
to fail at a point where success seemed most 
certain. And a chance factor was to prove 
of outstanding importance in its acceptance. 

In the sea part of the plan, there is a close 
basic relationship between the metric meas- 
ures and those of England. The nautical 
mile, as has been pointed out, matches the 
length of a minute of arc on a great circle of 
the earth. The meric mile was devised 
along the same line of reasoning. It was to 
match the length of a hundredth of a hun- 
dredth of the earth’s quadrint, following the 
idea of the new-sized degree and new-sized 
minute of arc, whose existence in a sort of 
blueprint sta‘e we have already mentioned. 
Just as a tLousandth of the nautical mile 
was (very nearly) a fathom, so a thou- 
sandth of the metric mile was to be (ex- 
actly) the length of the new French basic 
measure to be known as the meter. 

This metric mile (later christened the 
kilometer) was, by nature of its relation to 
the size of the earth’s quadrant, 540/1000 as 
long as the English nautical mile. That it 
failed as a useful sea measure may not be 
charged to any gross error in the measure- 
ment of that part of the earth that this unit 
was to represent. It came, instead, from the 
evanescent nature of the new-sized degree 
upon which its length had depended. Today 
in metric countries the same nautical mile is 
in use in the rest of the world, this length of 
a minute of arc on a g.eat circle appearing, 
quite awkwardly, as 1,852 meters. 

The newly devised :1easures were, how- 
ever, successful as land units. This was not 
through design. It was due to a chance re- 
lationship, to the fact that the meter was 
half as long as the old north-Europe fathom. 
This ancient arm-stretch unit, which, 
among the Saxons, was the basis for all 
measurements on land .nd waterways, had 
its counterpart in the measures used by the 
Teutonic tribes that invaded the continental 
Roman provinces with the collapse of the 
Western Roman Empire. It was in terms of 
these fathoms that the captured Roman 
lands were laid out anew. There was, it is 
true, a little variation from tribe to tribe in 
the length of this almost universal r \easure. 
The Saxofathom was a little longer than 
most of the others. Its length, as mentioned 
previously, was that of 179.20 present-day 
inches. For the districts along the Rhine 
the corresponding length was 79.08; for some 
parts of France it was 78.24; and for Spain, 
78.98. Strike an average of the last three, 
and you have 78.77. Double the length of 
the meter, and you have 78.74. The simi- 
larity is startling. It seems much too close 
to be the result of chance. But upon that 
accidental relationship was to rest much of 
the acceptance of the metric system as a 
land measure for continental Europe. 

The importance of that relationship may, 
perhaps, best be shown by placing the metric 
plan of length beside the well-decimalized 
Saxon system. Had the meter been exactly 
half as long as the Saxofathom it would nec- 
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essarily follow that every Saxon unit of 
length from the finger width to the old Eng- 
lish mile would be matched, unit for unit, 
by @ metric measure of half its size. Ex- 
tended to farm land, a block of ground that 
measured 100 Saxofathoms by 100 Saxofath- 
oms would be 200 meters by 200 meters. In 
Saxon terms that much land would be 10 
acres, in metric 4 hectares. Even the English 
statute mile, though not a part of the origi- 
nal Saxon plan, would fit into the simple 
scheme of relationships. Its length of 8 fur- 
longs, or 800 Saxofathoms, would be equal to 
1,600 meters. 

In the average American relation of 
Saxon and metric measures that we have 
pointed out will arouse no particular interest. 
Propose to him that we could secure inter- 
national uniformity in the matter of land 
areas by cutting down our 10-acre fields to 
4-hectare size and our miles to 1,600-meter 
lengths, and he may but shrug his shoulders. 
He wants to know how much would have to 
be pared off. Tell him that it would amount 
to but 3.83 feet for each dimension of the 
10-acre block and about 30 feet for the mile, 
and he may reply that 30 feet is almost as 
wide as a country road. You argue that this 
small change would make our measurements 
agree with those of continental Europe anil 
the Americas to the south of us, and he re- 
sponds, “If they really want unity that 
much, let them up the meter a bit to match 
what we have to offer.” He does not con- 
sider himself a reactionist or a blockader of 

. His answer represents, to him, 
simply common sense, 


THE BACKGROUND FOR THE COMMON AND METRIC 
UNITS OF WEIGHT 


Up to this point we have followed only the 
story of the development of measures of 
length and surface. We should speak some- 
what briefly of other units as well. 

It has often been implied that the plan 
used by the founders of the metric system in 
arriving at weights units was unique. On 
the contrary, all comprehensive systems of 
measurement and weight from the time of 
Solon in ancient Athens down to the present 
appear to have used it. It would be more 
logical to stress the point that in the metric 
plan the relation of small weights to each 
other or to large weights was in every case 
a decimal one. 

How the gram-weight of the metric system 
was to represent the weight of a cubic centi- 
meter of pure water at a temperature of 
4 degrees Centigrade is doubtless familiar to 
everyone who has studied the physical sci- 
ences. How the English craftsman obtained 
the weight of the pound is seldom told. 
This weight unit came into general use in 
England in the relatively brief period be- 
tween the years 1300 and 1333. As may be 
judged from internal evidence and from a 
knowledge of similar methods used elsewhere 
in Europe, the English plan was to set the 
weight of a cubic foot of water equal to 1,000 
ounces, that of 16 cubic feet of water equal 
to 1,000 pounds. The metric plan was to 
parallel the other, but with a more complete 
decimalization, when it set the weight of a 
cubic decimeter of water equal to 1,000 
grams, and the weight of a cubic meter of 
water equal to 1,000 kilograms. 

It is always far easier to prepare accurate 
replicas of a standard weight than to de- 
velop the standard itself from volume meas- 
urements, a fact that has been recognized 
since Solon’s time. The original standard 
establishing the legal size of the pound was 
placed in the English exchequer in the time 
of Edward III. A new standard, conf 
to the original one, was prepared in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Although neither of 
these is in existence now, close replicas of 
Elizabeth’s pound constitute the standards 
of today in England and the United States. 
Whatever may have been the case in the 
earlier standards, those of today are too 
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heavy by half a drop of water per ounce, if 
the cubic foot of water used in checking the 
weights is measured under the same refine- 
ment of conditions specified for metric 
weights, The error, which amounts to 8 parts 
in 6,992, or eleven one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent, may have been introduced in connec- 
tion with Elizabeth's standard. It appears 
reasonably certain that her advisory com- 
mittee suggested that the weight of the 
pound should, for commercial convenience, 
be made equal to 7,000 troy grains. For pure 
water at a temperature of 4° C., the correct 
value is exactly 6,992 grains. 

The similarity in basic plan between the 
cubic foot of water and the ounce, on the 
one hand, and the cubic decimeter (or liter) 
and the gram, on the other, explains certain 
relationships between English and metric 
measures that have been noted by technical 
and scientific workers. Thus, the weight of 
& liter of a gas as given in grams matches 
in number value that of a cubic foot of the 
gas as recorded in ounces. Also, the specific 
gravity of a solid or liquid has a numerical 
value that is the same as the weight of the 
solid or liquid in grams per cubic deci- 
meter, or the weight in ounces per cubic foot, 
if these weights are divided by 1,000. For 
example, the specific gravity of mercury is 
13.6; a cubic decimeter of it weighs 13,600 
grams; # cubic ioot will weigh 13,600 ounces. 
Or the weight of moisture present in a sam- 
ple of air will be expressed by the same num- 
ber whether given in grams per cubic meter 
or in ounces per thousand cubic feet. Or a 
solution of a certain strength may be made 
either by adding the required number of 
grams of the material to make up a liter 
of solution or by using the same number of 
ounces in making up a cubic foot of solu- 
tion. Such similarities can be almost end- 
lessly extended, but always, it should be 
noted, the results will match only to three 
figures, for there is an inherent error in the 
English plan of 8 parts in a total of 7,000. 


OUR WINE MEASURES 


The pint and gallon that we use for liquid 
measures are not, by their nature, compara- 
ble either to the cubic foot or to such metric 
measures as the liter. They represent wine 
measures set up under legislation for the 
wine-handling trade. The tun, a large unit 
not mentioned in a direct way in the early 
English laws, was the quantity of wine that 
in a vat measuring 4 feet by 4 feet on the 
inside would fill it to a depth of 25 inches. 
This much wine was considered to weigh 
2,000 pounds. Since wine has an average 
specific gravity very close to 0.96 for wine- 
cellar temperatures, the results were always 
close to the 2,000-pound estimate. The basic 
small unit of this wine plan was the pint, 
@ measure that was 1/2000 of a tun and so 
would hold a pound of wine. 

In later times many commodities other 
than wine were, at one time or another, 
measured out in pints—that is, in capacity 
vessels of an assortment of sizes each de- 
signed to hold a pound of a certain kind of 
commodity. The Queen Anne bushel, which 
has been in use with us since colonial times, 
is an example of a 64-pint measure set up 
for grain. 

During the nineteenth century the British 
Empire, plagued with a multiplicity of such 
pints, swept away the wine measures, the 
Queen Anne bushel, and a variety of other 
capacity devices, replacing them by a single 
system in which the imperial gallon, a new 
unit, was to have the volume of 10 pounds of 
water and the new bushel was to be 8 im- 
perial gallons in size. The plan stopped 
short, however, of being adequate from a 
modern point of view. It failed to make the 
pint the volume of a pound of water, with 
the pint divided decimally into smaller units. 
These two points were important. 

Our pint and gallon are not adapted to 
general work with liquids to the extent that 
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the British imperial gallon and the metric 
liter are. It should be noted, however, that 
our pint is basically defined in terms of 
water, for it was to be a vessel holding one 
pound of a liquid whose weight (as indi- 
cated by the specific gravity) would be 
96/100 that of water. It would follow then 
that 96 pints (12 gallons) of water would 
weigh exactly 100 pounds, and a sixteenth as 
much, or 6 pints of water, would weigh ex- 
actly 100 ounces. These values are com- 
pletely correct for temperatures close to 60 
degrees Fahrenheit, or wine-cellar conditions. 
Even the Queen Anne bushel is not so bizarre 
in its capacity as the legal content of 2150.42 
cubic inches would imply. It is exactly 56/45 
of a cubic foot in size; so 45 bushels of 
grain will just fill a bin whose inside meas- 
urements are 7 feet by 8 feet by 1 foot. 

The tun of wine as a liquid capacity meas- 
ure seems always to have been matched in 
the early days of the wine measures by the 
idea of a tun weight of 2,000 pounds, which is 
what such a quantity of wine would weigh. 
Given a more modern spelling and now ap- 
plied to commodities in general, this weight 
unit is our 2,000-pound ton. And tunnage, 
or the number of tuns of wine that a boat 
might carry, is now tonnage and represents 
any load or cargo measvred in ton). 

Another tun-weight idea was in use, from 
the beginning, among seamen. It was a gross 
weight taking in the weight of the tun of 
wine and the containers for the wine. 
Whether the liquid was handled in barrels or 
casks, 12 pounds of container weight was 
estimated as being required for each 100 
pounds of wine, or 240 pounds for each 2,000 
pounds of wine. This gross ton of 2,240 
pounds soon became fixed for all commodities 
carried by ships. Its continued use has long 
resulted in a moderate amount of confusion. 


TROY AND APOTHECARY WEIGHTS 


Not long before the development of the 
English weight plan, the thriving Italian 
cities of Venice, Florence, Genoa, and Milan 
had set up an integrated plan of a similar na- 
ture to fit their commercial needs. And the 
same had been true of the group of federated 
cities along the Rhine, the North Sea, and 
the Baltic known as the Hanseatic League. 
For all three—England, the Italian com- 
munes, and the Hansg cities—the weight 
units were derived from the weight of a 
cubic foot of water. England, as we have 
noted, divided the weight of their cubic foot 
into 1,000 ounces. The Hanseatic League 
split the weight of its somewhat larger cubic 
foot into 1,000 onzen. The Italian cities 
with a still larger basic cubic foot divided it 
into 1,333% onzia. The result was an English 
ounce of 437.5 grains, a Hansa onze of 480.0 
grains, and an Italian onzia of 436.2 grains. 

The Oxford Historical Dictionary suggests 
that the abbreviation oz. as used for the 
common ounce, is, in reality, that of the 
Italian onzia. The difference between 437.5 
and 436.2 grains was evidently so slight that 
the two weights must have been considered 
commercially equivalent for ordinary weigh- 
ing. 

The Hansa onze, nearly 10 percent heavier 
than the other two, was known in England 
as the troy ounce. This weight unit domi- 
nated the commercial dealings of Western 
Europe during the ascendency of the Han- 
seatic League, for the weighing of silver and 
gold, as well as for drugs and luxury items 
which, coming from the East, were dis- 
tributed by the merchants of the Rhineland 
cities. By the close of the reign of Eliza- 
beth of England the prime importance of, 
the Rhineland onze and its companion 
weights of the drug trade was dwindling.’ 
Bitter religious wars had obliterated old 
trade routes. The products of India, China, 
and the Spice Islands were reaching Europe 
by cargo ships that ran directly to the cities 
that faced out on the Atlantic. There were 
new sources for silver and gold and new 
weight systems for their handling. 
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By the end of the nineteenth century the 
troy and apothecary weights which in an 
earlier day had been raised by the Hansa 
cities to a position of international impor- 
tance had vanished in all countries but our 
own. The metric countries had built their 
pharmacopoeia around metric units. The 
British had abolished all the old weight units 
of these two systems except the troy ounce, 
using it only in the minting of coins. Even 
in the United States there has been a gradual 
shift away from the old apothecary weights 
to metric ones in the filling of prescriptions 
and the .compounding of medicines and to 
common weights in wholesale drug handling. 
It is not improbable that another decade 
may see the end of the scruple and the 
drachm. Perhaps the “fine ounce” may be 
gone as well. They have all outlived their 
usefulness, 


MODERNIZING CHANGES OF THE PAST THREE- 
QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 


This brings the story of the development 
of the English and metric units down to the 
year 1870. The English system was by that 
time half a thousand years old; the metric 
system had not yet spanned a century. But 
neither had as yet reached a condition of 
immobility. Thus, in the decade following 
1870 we find the metric system being im- 
proved for scientific purposes through the 
concerted efforts of an international group 
of scientists. New definitions were set for 
the meter, kilogram, and liter, and smaller 
units were added to the original plan. It 
was in this period that the meter changed 
its status from a French measure to an inter- 
national one. 

From that same period of time modernizing 
changes began to be applied to the com- 
mon units, most of the modifications being 
along the line of decimal-fraction handling 
of the foot, inch, and pound. Thus the new 
engineer’s chain, supplanting Gunter’s chain 
for surveying and land measurement, was 100 
feet long, with the foot divided decimally. 
Before the turn of the century the microme- 
ter, a device that could be used to measure 
the parts of a machine to the hundredth or 
even thousandth of an inch, had been added 
to the mechanic's list of indispensable tools. 

The shift to decimal dimensioning has 
been largest in the, metal trades. In this 
connection we have the report of S. B. Elrod, 
of Purdue University, at the 1948 meeting 
of the American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation: 

“Fractional dimensions are giving way to 
decimal dismensions. The two place decimal 
system inaugurated by the late Carl E. Jo- 
hanssen, in the Ford Motor Co. plants, has 
gained ground rapidly and is used by most of 
the automotive industry and over 80 percent 
of the aircraft industry. The system has the 
advantages of the metric system without re- 
quiring a reeducational and retooling pro- 
gram. Surveys conducted periodically show 
the shift to decimal dimensions continues 
steadily.” 

With us another movement has also been 
under way that is directly related to the idea 
of modernization. Bythe turn of the century, 
or shortly after, many devices had been per- 
fected that could measure or weigh in an au- 
tomatic and highly accurate manner, the re- 
sults being reported to decimal-fraction parts 
of the unit used. There were odometers to 
measure the length of trips, chronometers to 
read time intervals, and vending machines 
to report on gasoline supplied and its cost. 
All were practical, all were illustrative of the 
ease with which decimally divided units 
can be handled in measurement and in cal- 
culation. 

But something more than decimal dimen- 
sioning and mechanical devices is needed to 
give a real modernization to the common 


plan. As in the metric system, well-named 
large and small units are needed within the 
framework of the decimalized main measures 
of length and weight. Strangely enough, 
the know-how needed to design a machine 
that automatically measures liquids to thou- 
sandths of a pint, determines to the nearest 
pound the weight of a load of coal, or carries 
out the thousand and one things demanded 
of weighing and measuring devices does not 
include the know-how for the production of 
@ modernized plan built about the common 
units. Nor have the engineering schools or 
industry itself presented a program that 
might effect such a plan, though each has 
made some contribution to the emerging 
pattern of modernization. Considering the 
present status of our capacity measures and 
the difference in such measures as used in 
this country from those of other English- 
speaking countries, it may be considered 
surprising that the more thoughtful repre- 
sentatives of engineering and industry have 
given but nominal approval to the proposed 
substitution of the pound-pint, or volume 
of a pound of water, for all other pints. By 
replacing our present wine pint and grain 
pint with such a pound-pint, and fitting it 
into the framework of the imperial gallon 
and British bushel, we could achieve a ca- 
pacity plan having both logic and practi- 
cality. With such a plan we may envision a 
day when the kilopint and millipint of the 
English-speaking world would become the 
useful measures that the kiloliter and milli- 
liter are for the metric countries. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF WORLD UNITY IN THE MATTER 
OF MEASURES AND WEIGHTS 


Even a well-modernized treatment of the 
common units cannot be expected to result 
in a plan that would equal that of the metric 
system. As a younger system, the metric 
units had a greater over-all simplicity of re- 
lationships. The weight standards were more 
accurately constructed. Each main unit was 
the center of a decimalized arrangement of 
both large and small secondary units, for 
which a simple and consistent naming plan 
had been developed. These things made it 
the best that the human mind could con- 
ceive and the human hand construct, 

In 1866, by act of Congress, the use of 
metric units was legally sanctioned in this 
country. This meant that a duality of 
measures would, after that date, be per- 
mitted. And it was freely predicted that 
the meter, liter, hectare, and kilogram 
would soon supplant, in a comparative way, 
the foot, pint, acre, and pound of the older 
system. This prediction was based upon 
two premises: the appeal that an interna- 
tional system of measures and weights might 
be expected to have for the liberal-minded 
thinkers of America, and the practical ad- 
vantages of the metric system itself. 

The results were highly disappointing. 
America was definitely not international- 
minded. And the practical advantages were 
considered nebulous by a people whose life 
activities had been geared to the common 
units. Thus the farm population could see 
no advantage in the use of the hectare and 
kilometer over the acre and the mile that 
would justify the effort involved in making 
the change. Within the home a somewhat 
similar condition existed. Such craftsman 
units as the yard and foot had been built 
about the height, the arm-stretch, and the 
stride of men. And the American home, 
reflecting the life of the people who lived 
there, had used these units for the sizes of 
rugs, the heights of ceilings, and the dimen- 
sions of furniture and other equipment. It 
was quite understandable, then, that the 
housewife would discover no advantage in 
substituting the unfamiliar and awkwardly 
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long meter for the homely, useful units 
about which her home and its life had been 
developed. Likewise in the shop the Ameri- 
can worker discovered no advantage in the 
centimeter over the inch, as a small unit of 
length, that would justify the redesigning of 
the machinery in the shop to give whole- 
number dimensions in centimeters or milli- 
meters for such things as bolts, steel thick- 
ness, gears, and shafting. 

None of the population groups that we 
have mentioned—the farm people, the 
housewives, and the workers in the shops— 
had considered the metric system as a 
whole. Each group condemned the new 
system as impractical because it failed to 
offer advantages in some limited field, 
There is a reverse side to the picture, Gains 
have been made for metric units in such 
special areas as the scientific laboratory, 
where the handling of small lengths, vol- 
umes, and weights is almost universally done 
in such units. Even operational plants that 
handle raw materials by the ton or gallon 
may have a laboratory equipped only with 
metrically calibrated apparatus. In the field 
of machinery manufacture, the producer of 
scientific equipment normally makes prod- 
ucts fitting whole-number metric dimen- 
sions. Those producing general equipment 
intended for metric countries may follow the 
same policy. But for the vast majority of 
the factories which, in this country, are 
producing tools and machine products for 
the American public only common-unit di- 
mensioning will be used. To do otherwise 
would lose a hundred customers for one that 
might be gained. And the same general 
idea extends to all the major fields of human 
endeavor in the United States. 

For many of us it is with reluctance that 
we acknowledge that our dream of world 
uniformity in weights and measures is, after 
all, but a dream. To be sure, England, cen- 
turies ago, shifted from the agrarian meas- 
ures of the Saxons to the industrial measures 
of the craftsmen, and did it without devas- 
tating effects. But the units of the old plan 
and the new were fully commensurate, no 
property lines were affected, and the indus- 
trial workers were convinced of the need for 
the change. Any attempt to install the 
metric system in present-day American, sup- 
planting the common units in a legal way, 
would be favored by none of the factors that 
supported the change to craftsman units. 
We may, of course, point out that France 
made such a shift and emerged successfully. 
But our present situation does not parallel 
that of France toward the close of the 
eighteenth century. Previous to the adop- 
tion of the metric plan that country was 
without any unified, national system, Sev- 
eral length standards were in use, each 
supreme in its own area. The weight 
units, though quite uniform throughout 
France, needed drastic redesigning. They 
represented the thousand-year-old coinage 
weights of Charlemagne, for which some 
worn coins of old Byzantium had been the 
model. For this peculiar combination of 
measurement ilis the introduction of metric 
values could have the desirable effect of a 
compromise plan, not far out of line with 
old measures, yet capable of sweeping away 
all the old outmoded or conflicting stand- 
ards. A somewhat similar set of conditions 
was present at the time of the establishment 
of the German Empire in 1871. The some- 
what variant measure and weight standards 
of the numerous kingdoms, principalities, 
and duchies that were combined in empire 
formation were brushed aside, the meter and 
kilogram, as compromise units, taking their 
place. 

For the system of common units found in 
this country and other English-speaking na- 
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tions there is present no mixture of rival 
meas tres that weuld call for eradication, no 
desperate need of a compromise 
whose forceful adoption could bring order to 
a chaotic situation. No parallel to a France 
or a Germany exists. 
In an indirect way the adoption of the 
metric system by continental Europe was to 
the situation for those countries 
which, like our own, use the foot, the acre, 
and the pound. By eliminating the older 
measures of that continent that went by the 
name of “foot,” and “acre,” and “pound,” the 
widespread metric adoption left the world 
with but one foot and one meter, one acre 
and one hectare, one pound and one kilo- 


gram. 

Thus we conclude our report on the origin 
and development of the English and metric 
systems. With such a backzround we should 
be able to make come rather reliable predic- 
tions as to the future. 

The history of the past would seem to 
justify with certainty the following aspect of 
the future. These two systems—English and 
metric—that today dominate so completely 
the industrial world will continue, side by 
side, as the giants of the world of tomorrow, 
Neither has been able to absorb the other— 
a situation that will not change in any fore- 
seeable future. 

On a second point there would seem to be 
equal certainty. The common system is still 
in the of change, with the future 
offering ample oppor-.unity for further mod- 
ernization. 


Russia Speeds Up Construction of Water- 
way Connecting the Don and the Volga 
While Our Government Delays Con- 
struction of a Similar Project—The 


Missing Link in Our National Defense 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
possible to fully evaluate the grave dan- 
gers that lie before us. But there is one 
thing we do know, and that is if the 
continental United States is ever at- 
tacked by a foreign power our main 
weapons of defense will be the airplane 
and the atomic bomb, with such naval 
and radar facilities as our Government 
is willing to provide. 

The missing link in our defense pro- 
gram, as well as the missing link in our 
inland waterway transportation system, 
is that short connection between the 
Tennessee and the Tombigbee Rivers 
that would provide what would amount 
to a slack-water route from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Great Lakes, and to all 
points on the Great Lakes, the Ohio, the 
Tennessee, the upper Mississippi, the 
Missouri, and the Illinois Rivers, and at 
the same time save the swift current of 
the Mississippi for downstream traffic. 


RUSSIA SPEEDS UP CONSTRUCTION OF A 
SIMILAR PROJECT 


The Army engineers say that the only 
other project on earth that compares 
with it, when it comes to transferring 
the traffic from one major watershed to 
another, with so much ease, so little ex- 
pense, and such tremendous savings in 
transportation costs and distances, is the 
one connecting the Don and the Volga 
Rivers in Russia, the construction of 
which Stalin is now speeding up with all 
possible haste. 

The engineers’ report shows that this 
Tennessee-Tombigbee project will cut 
the water distance between the Gulf at 
Mobile and our atomic-bomb plant at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, by more than 800 
miles, and cut the cost of transportation 
from the Gulf to where this project en- 
ters the Tennessee River, by more than 
15 percent, or from $39,060 to $8,680 on 
a barge load of 14,000 tons; a saving of 
$30,380—on its fuel bill alone. 

Their report also shows that it will 
cut the water distance from Mobile to 
our new atomic-bomb plant at Paducah, 
Kentucky, by more than 350 miles, and 
cut the cost of transportation by more 
than 60 percent, or from $2.40 a ton down 
to 89 cents a ton; and that a barge load of 
14,000 tons going from Mobile to Pa- 
ducah would have its cost of transporta- 
tion cut from $34,580 down to $12,460, 
or a savings of $22,120, on its fuel bill 
alone. 

Now let us take the States that border 
on the Great Lakes, the Ohio River, the 
Missouri, the upper Mississippi, the Illi- 
nois, and the Tennessee, such as IIli- 
nois, Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, 
and Tennessee—States in which our 
great steel plants, aluminum plants, and 
other large manufacturing establish- 
ments, necessary to our national defense, 
are located. 

Everybody knows that our iron-ore 
deposit in the Mesabi Range is now being 
depleted. There are only two other 
sources from which that ore can be ob- 
tained—Labrador and Venezuela. The 
use of the iron ore from Labrador in 
this area is out of the question until the 
St. Lawrence project is constructed; and 
the use of the iron ore from Venezuela 
in this area is out of the question until 
this short missing link in the Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee inland waterway is com- 
pleted. 

The Aluminum Company of America, 
whose plants are distributed throughout 
this area, is getting 95 percent of its 
bauxite from South America today. This 
inland waterway would greatly facilitate 
the importation of that raw material 
which is so necessary to our national de- 
fense. 

The enemies of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect continue to harp on the fact that it 
would be frozen up something like 5 or 
6 months in the year. 

This Tennessee-Tombigbee inland wa- 
terway will not be frozen at all, but will 
be open for traffic the year round. 
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It has already been authorized by law, 
and more than half of it has been com- 
pleted, or will be when the Demopolis 
Dam, which is now under construction, 
is finished; and the planning of the rest 
of the project has already been done. 
What we need now is an ample appro- 
priation to speed up the construction of 
this vital: missing link with all possible 
haste. 

It will give us a slack-water route from 
the Gulf to the Tennessee River, and 
then a downstream route along the Ten- 
nessee 215 miles to Paducah, Kentucky, 
and then 47 miles down the Ohio to Cairo, 
TIilinois—making a downstream route 
from the point where this project con- 
nects with the Tennessee River on the 
Mississippi State line to Cairo, Illinois, of 
262 miles. 

There are 47 locks and dams on the 
Ohio River between Cairo and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; 8 on the Allegheny; 
and 13 on the Monongahela, which 
provides what amounts to a slack-water 
route along the entire length of those 
streams. Therefore, this project will pro- 
vide what will amount to a slack-water 
route from the Gulf at Mobile, to Pitts- 
burgh, and to all points along the streams 
mentioned, by which the raw materials 
so necessary to our national defense, as 
well as to the industries in that area, 
may be imported, and, at the same time, 
save the swift current of the Mississippi 
for downstream traffic. 

The barges that go down the Ohio, 
the Illinois, the Missouri, and the Missis- 
sippi to the Gulf, carrying the finished 
products produced in that area, could 
bring back the iron ore, bauxite, oil, salt, 
sulfur, lumber, cotton, cottonseed, and 
other raw materials necessary to their 
operations. 

The average tow bargeload is 14,000 
tons. Every load of that size going from 
the Gulf at Mobile to Cairo, Illinois, would 
save $20,160 on its fuel bill alone. That 
would be the saving on every bargeload 
of that size going to any point on the 
upper Mississippi up to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, or to any point on the Illinois 
or the Missouri Rivers, or to any place 
along the Great Lakes. 

Going to Paducah, Kentucky, or to any 
point between Paducah and Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, or to any point on the Alle- 
gheny or the Monongahela, it would save 
$22,120 on its fuel bill alone. Going to 
Oak Ridge, or to any other point on the 
upper Tennessee, it would save $30,380 
on its fuel bill alone. 

Unless some cheap method of trans- 
porting these raw materials into that 
area, such as this inland waterway, is 
provided, many of those great industries 
are going to have to move. 

I am appealing to the Members of 
Congress from those States to join us in 
our efforts to secure the necessary ap- 
propriations to speed up this construc- 
tion with all possible haste. 

At this point I am inserting a table 
that was worked out by the Army 
engineers showing the cost per ton of 
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barges carryihg 14,000 tons and showing 
the savings via the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee. 
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Remember these are the savings on 
the fuel bill alone. 
The table referred to follows: 


Showing cost per tow of barges carrying 14,000 tons and showing the savings via the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee on its fuel bill alone 
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Remember that this is the only pos- 
sible way to construct what will amount 
to a slack-water route from the Gulf to 
the Great Lakes, and to all points on the 
Ohio, the Illinois, the Tennessee, the 
Missouri, and the upper Mississippi 
Rivers. 

It is 1,768 miles from Cairo down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans, then along 
the intercoastal waterway to Mobile, 
then up this .slack-water route along the 
Tombigbee to the Tennessee, and then 
downstream on the Tennessee and the 
Ohio to the point of beginning. 

Of that 1,768 miles, 1,131 miles of it 
is downstream, and the rest of it is in 
slack water. 

There is not another project like it on 
earth, or one that can be constructed 
to compare with it, unless it is the con- 
nection between the Don and the Volga, 
in Russia, which Stalin is now speeding 
up. 

We cannot afford to wait. 





Christianity and the World Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
December 28, 1950, issue of the National 
News-Letter is devoted to a message by 
his grace, the archbishop of York, on the 
present world crisis. This most eminent 
churchman has set forth in a scholarly 
manner the difficulties which beset the 
civilized world. I believe that the mes- 
sage is deserving of widespread reader- 
ship and include it as an extension of my 
remarks at this point. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE WoRLD CrIsIs 


(A message from His Grace the Archbishop 
of York) 


BISHOPTHORPE, YorRK, December 25, 1950. 

Dear READER: Commander King-Hall has 
asked me to write the Christmas news letter, 
and suggested I should take as my subject 
Christianity and the World Crisis. I feel 
greatly honored that he should ask me to do 
this. I shall attempt to state concisely and 
plainly a Christian view of the crisis and 
the way in which it should be met. 


THE UNIQUENESS OF THE CRISIS 


It is a truism to say that we are living in 
an age of crisis. The self-confidence and 
security of the Victorians has gone, and we 
no longer look upon progress as certain. 
The crisis through which the world is now 
passing has two characteristics which dis- 
tinguish it from all previous experiences. It 
is different in intensity, for it is shaking the 
foundations on which our civilization is 
built: the beliefs, the standards, and the 
ideals which for generations have been 
taken for granted are now threatened with 
destruction. It is different also in its ex- 
tent: it is not limited to any one nation, or 
even to one continent. Modern inventions 
have linked up the world as never before: 
ideas are flashed within a few seconds of 
time from one end of the earth to the other. 
Restlessness, change, revolutionary move- 
ments are everywhere to be found. 

Hope for the future is uncertain, for there 
is dread that man by using the destructive 
weapons he has invented may commit race 
suicide. The old age in which our fore- 
fathers and most of those who read this 
letter were brought up, is rapidly vanishing, 
and the new age has not yet come to the 
birth. The early church looked forward 
with hope to the passing away of the world 
and all that it held, but modern man dreads 
the ruin which will come upon civilization if 
atomic weapons are used in another war. 


CAUSES OF THE CRISIS 

There are three fundamental causes which 
have led to the world crisis. 

1. First, the emergency of an unrestrained 
nationalism. Nationalism is far more than 
the patriotism which is selfless love of the 
fatherland; it is the passionate assertion 


“my country, right or wrong.” The totali- 
tarian state is the organ through which a 
nation both expresses and attempts to realize 
its most arrogant ideals. The state gradu- 
ally makes unrestricted claims over all its 
subjects, and treats them as if they existed 
for the good of the state and not the state 
for their good. The interests and power of 
the state are set above all moral standards. 
Nations as well as its own subjects must 
yield to the will of the totalitarian state. 
The spirit of Deutschland Uber Alles is not 
a disease limited to Germany alone; wherever 
it is found it shows the intolerance which 
disregards the rights of all other nations. 
Its supreme law is the welfare and glory 
of the nation; nothing must stand in the 
way of this; conduct is good or bad insofar 
as it furthers or hinders national power. 


POVERTY AND HUNGER 


2. Nationalism is intensified by poverty 
and hunger. Often its aggressiveness is due 
to the necessity of finding room and food 
for an overlarge population. In older his- 
tories the economic factors in the rise and 
fall of nations were usually ignored. Karl 
Marx went to the other extreme and treated 
economics as the cause of all historic move- 
ments. It is now generally accepted that 
Marx made a valuable contribution to the 
scientific writing of history by the emphasis 
he laid on the economic background of social 
and political changes. But he was wrong 
in regarding the economic motive as the sole 
explanation of human action. Man is far 
more than an economic animal. Thomas 
Carlyle once said that if a shoeblack were 
given the whole world he would still be dis- 
satisfied, “for he has needs over and above 
his stomach.” With this reservation, we 
may find in economics one of the main 
causes of world unrest. In many parts of 
Eastern Europe hunger and want have led 
to revolution. In the Far East famine is 
epidemic and hunger is normal; at brief 
intervals in India and China millions die 
of hunger, and even in favorable years a very 
narrow margin separates the peoples of the 
east from starvation. Where there is want 
there exists a fertile field for revolutionary 
propaganda. 

In the past the people of these countries 
accepted their lot as inevitable; now through 
the cinema and through contact with the 
western armies they have discovered that 
their misery is not the universal fate ef 
mankind, and they are told by the agitator 
that within their reach there is a new and 
better world if they only have the courage 
to rise against their masters and to break 
away from ancient traditions and customs. 
This teaching has an inflammatory effect on 
hungry people who already have felt some 
faint stirrings of revolutionary nationalism, 


GODLESS RELIGION 


3. Nationalism and hunger would not, 
however, by themselves account for the crisis 
of our age. The dynamic cause is to be 
found in a religion which denies God and 
proclaims a gospel of equality and plenty. 
The evangelists of Christianity were not more 
fervent than the apostles of communism. 
On a gigantic scale with all the modern 
methods of propaganda through the wire- 
less, the cinema and the press, they conduct 
a relentless attack on western civilization, 
and attempt to replace it by a new social 
and political order. The headquarters of 
communism are in Moscow, but in every 
land it has its agents pledged to advance 
its cause regardless of truth and patriotism. 
The fifth columnist gives the whole of his 
allegiance to “the cause” and disregards 
all the ordinary ties of honor and loyalty. 
He is ready to betray his country, to spy 
out its secrets, to sabotage its industries, 
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to stir up strife between employers and em- 
ployed, to foment sugpicion between trades- 
union leaders and their followers, to incite 
his fellow workinen to useless strikes, and 
to obstruct the peaceful settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes. Behind all the local move- 
ments of communism there stands the armed 
might of Russia with its great armies, its 
25,000 tanks, its huge air forces, built up 
within the screen of peace propaganda, of 
which the Stockholm petition and the War- 
saw Peace Congress were the latest mani- 
festations, 

When the guns ceased from firing there 
was expectation that the world would enter 
into a period of peace. Those hopes have 
been cruelly disappointed. A new kind of 
war, the cold war, is being waged on a wide 
frontier. Already in Korea the cold war 
has become a shooting war, and the inter- 
vention of Communist China in the dispute 
has suddenly brought dangers of immeasur- 
able gravity. The extensive frontiers of the 
Soviet Union enable it to stir up trouble 
at far distant points. It prompts the satel- 
lite states to action and meanwhile keeps 
its own armies intact. The western democ- 
racies are thus compelled to disperse and 
dissipate their forces in different parts of 
the world in the attempt to halt the ad- 
vance of communism. 

A false step may be taken by one of the 
powers, and suddenly the whole world will 
find itself on the brink of a catastrophic 
war in which the atomic bomb and every 
other destructive weapon would be used in 


the struggle. 
CHRISTIANITY AND PEACE 


Christianity is a religion of peace and con- 
demns war as one of the greatest of evils. 
The recent Lambeth Conference reaffirmed a 
resolution passed by its predecessor in 1930 
“that war as a method of settling interna- 
tional disputes is incompatible with the 
teaching and example of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” It insisted also on “the duty of 
governments to work for the general reduc- 
tion and control of armaments of every kind, 
and for their final elimination, except those 
which may be necessary for international 
peace protection.” But the conference also 
recognized that in an imperfect world “there 
are occasions when both nations and indi- 
viduals are compelled to resort to war as the 
lesser of two evils.” 

It is here that the conference and the 
great body of Christians differ from pacifists 
who regard peace not only as the greatest 
of blessings but also as the greatest good. 
Most Christians, hating war and seeking 
peace, hold that injustice is a greater moral 
evil than war and that justice is a greater 
virtue than peace. The Christian realizes 
that under present conditions unilateral dis- 
armament is more likely to lead to war than 
to peace, for an aggressive state would be 
tempted to attack a nation with great pos- 
sessions which had deprived itself of all 
possibiilty of effective defense. Peace peti- 
tions and congresses may weaken the reso- 
lution to resist injustice and serve as a con- 
venient screen behind which the aggressor 
state can complete its arrangements to 
attack. The Christian must always urge the 
duty of reconciliation, but at the same time 
he recognizes that the state may call upon 
him to resist by force injustice and tyranny. 
It is easy for the pacifist to denounce all 
war, but most Christians have the harder 
duty of deciding when war is more tolerable 
than some intolerable injustice. 


THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCHES 


It 1s not sufficient therefore for the Chris- 
tian churches to praise peace and to de- 
nounce war. They must attempt to remove 
ths causes which are most likely to lead to it. 
The divisions of Christendom are a grievous 
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scandal, but they must not be exaggerated, 
fo: there is remarkable unanimity among the 
different communions on the causes of war 
and the measures required to remove them. 
There is greater cooperation today between 
the Christian churches than at any previous 
time since the separation of the churches of 
the west and the east. The drawing tocether 
of so many churches fs, as Archbishop Temple 
said, “the great new fact of our time.” The 
Reformed churches meet and confer together 
in the World Council of Churches, and, 
though the Roman Catholic Church is un- 
willing to take part in these conferences, 
various papal encyclicals have shown how 
clese is the agreement of the Roman Catholic 
Church with the other churches in its atti- 
tude to the world crisis. There are three 
great lines of agreement in the Christian 
approach to the crisis. 


THE LIMITATION OF NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


First, the churches are united in their 
conviction that above the changing laws of 
nations there is the absolute, unchanging 
law of God binding on all races, nations, 
and individuals. All through western 
Christendom there was at one time the con- 
ception of a upiversal law. True, it was 
often broken or ignored, but, nevertheless, 
men judged themselves, and still more their 
neighbors, by their observance or rejection 
of this law. The Christian conception of 
universal law comes from belief in the sover- 
eignty of God who reigns in righteousness 
on high above all nations and individuals. 
This is opposed to the theory that a nation 
can make for itself its standards of right and 
wrong. When a state does this it tramples 
underfoot the claims of weaker nations and 
destroys as scraps of paper the treaties it had 
made with them. The Pope, in an encyclical 
of October 1939, was expressing the mind of 
Christendom when he condemned the totali- 
tarian states, for “they seek to dispense the 
civil authority from observing any of those 
higher laws which have their origin in God. 
The divine authority and the tnfluence of its 
laws thus set aside, it necessarily follows that 
the civil power attributes to itself that abso- 
lute autonomy which belongs to the Creator 
alone.” 

The practical corollary of the recognition 
of the sovereignty of God is that there must 
be some limitation of the national sover- 
eignty. As long as each state claims com- 
plete sovereignty in its relationship to other 
nations there is little hope of abolishing war 
as a means of settling disputes. Interna- 
tional laws and covenants are the recognition 
that there must be some limitation to that 
complete sovereignty in the exercise of which 
@ nation disregards the rights of its weaker 
neighbors. The old League of Nations and 
the United Nations organization were given 
a@ somewhat vague and shadowy superna- 
tional authority, but its exercise depended 
upon the support of the nations of which 
they are composed. The opposition of a 


* powerful state or the exercise of the veto 


can cripple effective action by UNO. It is 
always difficult for a nation to accept any 
limitation to its sovereignty. Even the at- 
tempt to set up an international authority 
to control the making and use of atomic 
weapons failed through the refusal of Russia 
to allow the infringement of her sovereign 
rights to the extent of permitting effective 
inspection within her borders. But while 
Christians can hold different views as to the 
methods most suitable for limiting national 
sovereignty, they are united in accepting the 
principle that all nations are under the sov- 
ereignty of God, and therefore must not live 
for themselves alone. The Christian ideal of 
world order is a fellowship of nations under 
the rule of God, each making in freedom its 
distinctive contribution to the good of man- 
kind. The United Nations has proved dis- 
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appointing in many ways, but it is worthy 
of support as the only existing organization 
for the exercise of international control. 


THE BACKWAR” NATIONS 


The Christian churches are also united in 
demanding a fairer distribution of the 
world’s goods, so that the poorer nations may 
be given opportunities for a higher stand- 
ard of living than at present they possess. 
In the past the more powerful nations have 
often subjected backward peoples to shame- 
less exploitation. They have sometimes 
given them good order and peace, but in 
exchange they have taken advantage of their 
want and ignorance to extract from them 
cheap labor. Little has been done to help 
the teeming populations of the east to over- 
come their poverty by teaching them im- 
proved methods of agriculture. Primitive 
cultivation produces far smaller crops than 
is the case in those countries where scientific 
methods are used. 

Recently Mr. Malcolm Macdonald stated 
in a broadcast that in Great Britain 60 peo- 
ple depend on a thousand acres of cultivated 
land as against 900 in Asia; the yield of 
wheat per acre in India averages 600 pounds 
as against 1,000 pounds in the United States; 
in India there are 10,000 tractors compared 
with 2,400,000 in the United States, with a 
farming area only one-sixth greater. The 
Columbo Conference has recently made rec- 
ommendations which, if carried out, would 
lead to the supply of the necessary capital, 
but this depends on the readiness both of 
the richer states and of private investors to 
grant the required money or to lend it on 
reasonable terms. The taxpayer will have 
to make sacrifices to save the backward peo- 
ples from starvation; he may even have to 
accept for a time a lower standard of living. 
Greater prosperity in the Far East and else- 
where would reduce the danger of revolu- 
tion; but the Christian motive for supporting 
this policy is that of compassion for the chil- 
dren of the One Father who are sutering 
destitution and squalor. The last Lambeth 
Conference urged “the statesmen of the 
world, together with their people, to do their 
utmost to frame a world policy for the fuller 
development, and a juster distribution of 
the world’s economic resources to meet the 
needs of men and women of all races.” 


COMMUNISM 


The churches are also agreed that they 
must resist the materialistic communism 
which is now threatening the peace of the 
world. This will not be defeated only by 
physical force or by economic changes. It is 
a new religion bringing hope to millions. Its 
faith, therefore, must be outfought by a 
stronger faith, and the devotion its creed in- 
spires must be met by a stronger devotion 
to a nobler creed. Ideas can be suppressed 
for a time by force; they can only be de- 
cisively defeated by ideas which are true and 
not merely attractive. 

The predominant form of communism, 
Marxian, is opposed to Christianity on three 
matters of vital importance: it is material- 
istic. denying God and the spiritual; it de- 
grades man into a mere instrument of the 
state; and it assumes that in this world there 
can be created a perfect order of classless 
justice. Against this the Christian asserts 
his belief in a personal God who is the 
supreme reality; that every individual is of 
value, with rights belonging to him as a 
man; and that man’s disobedience to God 
prevents him from making a perfect order 
within history. Marxian communism every- 
where sees in the Christian Church an enemy 
which it must persecute so as either to de- 
stroy or to intimidate it. On the other hand 
it is important that Christianity should 
never be treated merely as a convenient ram- 
part against communism. Christianity is 
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too great to be a means to any end; it must 
be accepted because it is true, and not be- 
cause it is expedient. 


SPIRITUAL CRISIS 


The roots of the world crisis are not so 
much economic, political, and social, as 
spiritual. Man has lost his belief in a living 
God, and with this he has lost the meaning 
and purpose of life. He is driven here and 
there without any clear and satisfactory goal 
in view. He is restless and disillusioned, 
sometimes wildly optimistic that the latest 
scientific discovery or political theory will 
inaugurate an earthly paradise, but at other 
times fearful lest some catastrophe may 
destroy the civilization he has built up and 
that death will extinguish forever his own 
individuali y. He is intimidated by the size 
of the universe and his apparent insignifi- 
cance amidst the vastness of the infinite 
spaces. Loss of belief in God has left him 
perplexed and helpless in the midst of forces 
which he has helped to unleash, but which 
he now finds he is unable to control, 

Christianity offers to men the key of the 
riddle of life; it teaches that God created 
men to do His will; that He reveals in Christ 
His love for them, and what He intends them 
both to be and to do; that He calls them 
to love Him, and to live in peace and good 
will with their fellow men of all races and 
lands; that He promises them the help which 
the world cannot give, and a life which 
mortal death cannot destroy. 

This faith has been largely abandoned; 
millions now never take the trouble even to 
consider if it might be true. But the failure 
of scientific materialism to give lasting hap- 
piness and peace should make men ask them- 
selves again whether they have not been 
precipitate in abandoning the religion of 
their forefathers, and whether they should 
not seek the old ways of truth, mercy, and 
righteousness, and, still more, whether they 
should not follow One whom millions before 
them have found to be the way, the truth, 
and the life. A spiritual remedy, the return 
to the living God, will alone solve the crisis 
in the affairs of the world and in the lives of 
individuals. 

It is difficult in these days of great anxiety 
to speak of a happy Christmas. Yet I ven- 
ture to wish you all a happy Christmas, with 
the prayer and hope that the statesmen and 
peoples of the world may be given such wis- 
dom and forbearance that this stricken 
world may soon see the cessation of strife 
and the first signs of the dawn of peace. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cyrit Exor. 





Lithuania é 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


_ OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr, KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
February 16 is the Independence Day of 
Lithuania. In commemorating this day 
it is proper and fitting to pause, at least 
briefly, at Lithuania’s present-day 
plight, and to see where it fits or could 
fit into the framework of world prob- 
lems. 

Lithuania is forcibly occupied and il- 
legally ruled by the Soviet Union. The 
independent state of Lithuania is being 
converted into a Soviet colony. Lithu- 


ania’s economic, cultural, and political 
system, based on that of the free world, 
has been destroyed by the Soviets. Hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms 
have been nullified and abolished. The 
people have been deprived of their prop- 
erty rights and their livelihood; they are 
being terrorized, persecuted, arrested, 
and deported to prisons and slave-labor 
camps in Siberia and the northern 
wastelands of Russia. 

The criminal acts of the occupant of 
Lithuania constitute an international 
case of aggression and genocide. The 
unprovoked and forcible occupation of a 
sovereign and independent state and the 
persecution and annihilation of its in- 
nocent people, in accordance with inter- 
national law, is a grave criminal offense. 
It follows, then, that the Soviet Union 
has committed an offense not only 
against Lithuania and the Lithuanian 
nation, but also against the entire civil- 
ized world. 

The Soviet violations were perpetrated 
in the following manner: 

First. By their conspiratorial agree- 
ments—of August 23 and September 28, 
1939—with the Nazis to divide Lithu- 
ania, Poland, and other states between 
Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany. 

Second. By the seizure and plundering 
of the Lithuanian state. 

Third. By the terrorization, deporta- 
tion, and annihilation of the people of 
Lithuania. 

Lithuania was one of the first victims 
of the Soviet expansion to the west and 
must be placed alongside other states 
in any plan guaranteeing the integrity 
and sovereignty of the states of Europe. 
Without securing the existence of Lithu- 
ania it is impossible to secure and main- 
tain the existence and sovereignty of 
other small European states. 

In solving the problem of the self- 
government of European states the de- 
cision should be based in a manner such 
as was stated by Talleyrand, the French 
delegate to the Vienna Congress in 1815, 
to wit: Russia must withdraw from 
Europe or the Western Powers must 
drive her back to her own borders. In 
settling the problem of liberating the 
states of Europe not only should the 
principles of international law be kept 
in mind, but also the Atlantic Charter 
and the United Nations Declaration, by 
which all of the signatory nations, not 
excepting the Soviet Union, renounced 
all claims to foreign territory and ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of liberat- 
ing all of the enslaved countries. The 
New York Times recently proposed that 
the Western Powers come out “with a 
broad program of their own—a program 
which will not. only expose the Soviet 
maneuvers but also carry new inspira- 
tion for all freemen and help to mobilize 
the.moral forces of the world in the same 
way that the Atlantic Charter and the 
United Nations Charter did in other days 
of stress. There is no better way of 
doing this than to revive the principles 
of both these charters, and to apply them 
to all nations, including those now held 
in bondage to the Soviets.” This pro- 
posal deserves commendation and sup- 
port. 
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Lithuania still is occupied and enslaved 
by foreign armed forces, just as she was 
during World War II. Lithuania and 
her people do not belong to Russia and 
must be distinguished from the Russians 
racially, culturally, and philosophically. 
Russia belongs to the east, Lithuania be- 
longs to the west. 

The Lithuanians have an ancient and 
glorious past, and they have every right 
to national independence, which was 
wrested from them by Soviet force. 
They are fighting and will continue to 
fight without let-up for their independ- 
ence. Their struggle is not only for their 
own rights and freedom, but for the free- 
dom of the democratic world. The 
enemy of the Lithuanians is also the 
enemy of the entire democratic world. 
The Lithuanians are in the front lines 
of the conflict, and the help of the de- 
mocracies, from both near and far, is 
absolutely necessary for Lithuania. 

The Lithuanians solicit and beg all 
freedom-loving people to support their 
crusade against the horror which de- 
stroys nations, against the enemy of 
freedom and mankind, against dictator- 
ship, against despotic Red imperi>licm. 





Thirty-third Anniversary of Lithuania’s 
Independence 
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or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in a 
memorandum to the United Nations, on 
Lithuanian resistance sent from the un- 
derground toward the end of 1948, we 
read: 

There is a little country in this weary 
world where since 1941, day and night, year 
in and year out, machine guns and auto- 
matic rifles roar, hand grenades explode, and 
fierce flames pierce the skies. * * * This 
is called Lietuva—Lithuania. Her people are 
fighting Attila, Tamerlane, and Genghis 
Khan reincarnated in communism. They 
are but one of a group of peoples still fight- 
ing for the Atlantic Charter and the “four 
freedoms” which had been proclaimed by 
the western allies, which had been accepted 
by Russia, and violated at Tehran, Yalta, 
Potsdam, and San Francisco. 


These freedoms have, indeed, been vio- 
lated by Lithuania’s protector and lead- 
er to socialism, the Soviet Union. To- 
day, only a small number of the former 
population is still in Lithuania. Thou- 
sands of these brave people have been 
killed or sent to Siberia. Their crime? 
They believed with all their hearts in the 
right of peoples to order their own na- 
tional existence. They refused to bow 
their heads to the Russian conquerors. 

A few survivors of Soviet camps met, 
some months ago, in Jerusalem. Faith- 
ful to their country’s old Catholic tradi- 
tion, they placed a plaque in the Lithu- 
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anian language, on the altar of the third 
station of the cross. It read: 

1940-50: Lord! save Lithuania. Jerusalem, 
January 22, 1950. 


Many thousands of Lithuanians now 
live in America where they have found 
the freedom and the human decency 
that is presently denied to their mother 
country. But they do not forget Lithu- 
ania and their less fortunate brothers 
who suffer under Moscow’s rule. They 
will never forget them and they will al- 
ways be ready to fight the enemies of 
the democratic people of the world. On 
this day, February 16, which marks the 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence, 
it is fitting that we pay tribute to those 
people who continue to resist with what- 
ever means they have at hand the crush- 
ing domination of Soviet imperialism. 


Why Not a National Holiday To Honor 
F.D.R.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Machinist, a publication of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, an 
A. F. of L. union, published an editorial 
in its issue of January 25 urging a na- 
tional holiday to honor the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

I ask consent that this excellent edi- 
torial, setting forth a proposal to which 
I heartily subscribe, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Wry Nor a Nationat Hotmay To Honor 

F. D. R.? 

(Next Tuesday, January 30, would have 
been Franklin Roosevelt's sixty-ninth birth- 
day. For the fourth year, we are reprinting 
our editorial, originally published on Janu- 
ary 29, 1948, urging a national holiday to 
honor FDR. One State, Kentucky, has 
adopted this idea and made Roosevelt’s 
birthday a State-wide holiday. The proposal 
is now being considered in several other 
States.) 

Today Franklin Roosevelt occupies a place 
in our history beside George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln as a leader who came to 
the American people in a time of great crisis 
and led them through. 

We observe the birthday of Washington in 
every State and that of Lincoln in 31 States. 
Roosevelt's birthday, January 30, should be 
added to those two. 

Most of us are not too young to remember 
the stark fear that faced this Nation in 1933. 
The United States was in the throes of a 
crisis unprecedented in time of peace. Most 
of all we needed something to restore our 

Pranklin Roosevelt did that and 


of the Seventy-third Congress 
began on March 9, 1933, witnessed the 
daring Presidential leadership in Amer- 
history. 


He followed in the middle thirties with a 
program of social legislation—social security, 
labor relations, home loans, bank-deposit 
insurance, rural electrification, minimum 
wages—to name a few of the great New Deal 
laws. Roosevelt gave the common people of 
America the chance for security and self- 


During the second half of his administra- 
tion, when we were plunged into the worst 
war in our history, Roosevelt led us to victory. 

The forgotten men whom Roosevelt fought 
for can lead the way in making his birthday 
a national day of remembrance. National 
holidays can only be suggested by Congress. 
They must be officially proclaimed by State 
governors and local mayors. Any group of 
citizens has the right to petition a governor 
or mayor to proclaim a holiday. 

Observance of Washington's and Lincoln’s 
birthdays came slowly. Three months after 
Washington’s death in 1799, Congress adopted 
a@ resolution urging a public noting of Feb- 
ruary 22. A few cities followed the sugges- 
tion in succeeding years, but it was not until 
the one hundredth anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s birthday in 1832 that the entire coun- 
try made the day a holiday. 

Almost the same held true in Lincoln’s 
case. In 1866, a year after his assassination, 
Congress adopted a resolution urging observ- 
ance of Lincoln’s birthday. The idea grew, 
but again it was not until 1909, the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Great Eman- 
cipator’s birth that the observance became 
a@ national custom. 

For 10 years we have been observing Koose- 
velt’s birthday as national infantile paralysis 
day. But his birthday must be remembered 
for more than the great personal handicap 
which he overcame. Working men and 
women will gladly honor him on his birth- 
day, as one of the greatest friends they ever 
had. For more than that we must remember 
him. Roosevelt was one of America’s beloved 
leaders. His ideals deserve to be remembered 
by every American this year and every year. 


A Democratic Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress on the suvject A Democratic For- 
eign Policy, delivered by Mr. Michael 
Straight, editor of the New Republic, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at the annual Roosevelt 
Day dinner sponsored by the Pittsburgh 
Chapter of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to make 
2% pages in the Recorp, at a cost of 
$225.50. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

All across America tonight, we in ADA 
are meeting to honor a great leader that we 
followed and loved. 

He could not stand unaided, but he lifted 
this Nation to its feet. 

He could not walk alone, but he led this 
Nation in the long march toward social 
justice and lasting peace, 
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Roosevelt was our field commander-—in 
the greatest army ever formed in modern 
times—the army of the New Deal. Some, 
like the liberals, were scouts in that army, 
ranging ahead of the lines. Some, like the 
trade-unions, brought up the heavy bat- 
talions. A few, like our main speaker, were 
Officers. Most of us were privates. All of 
us served under a gay and daring leader. 
His method in politics was to fire a star 
shell to outline the ranks of the enemy, alert 
the people with a battle order, and close to 
grapple, with all the Nation taking sides. 
The days of his Presidency were dramatic 
and exciting days. Those of us who marched 
with him loved what we fought for and 
fought for what we loved. 

Six years ago we lost Roosevelt. And 
every one of us who remembers that day can 
bring back a sense of tears at the world’s 
loss, and our own loss. Each day that we 
move without him, the magnitude of that 
loss grows. In his bold and militant spirit 
Roosevelt would have advanced the cause 
of freedom in all countries by a world New 
Deal. For all our efforts, we have retreated 
from his spirit and the magnitude of our 
difficulties is the measure of our retreat. 

If we come tonight to honor Roosevelt, 
then we cannot ignore or conceal those diffi- 
culties. We must turn and face them as he 
would have done. 

Roosevelt faced in fascism the challenge 
of the great lie. It sought world power 
through world war. It appealed to two 
chosen races that were a fraction of man- 
kind. 

We face in communism the challenge of 
corrupted truth. It seeks world power 
through world revolution. It appeals to all 
peoples to whom poverty and exploitation 
make unendurable the conditions of today, 

We are a stronger Nation than the Nation 
Roosevelt led. But we face a far greater task. 
It is a harder task because we are divided. 
In Roosevelt’s day the liberal movement, save 
for a few months between Munich and Dun- 
kurque, knew where it was going. Today the 
liberal movement, which alone can save 
America, is in danger of being scattered to 
the winds. 

Pacing that danger, let us agree first on 
the nature of the challenge that confronts us, 

The Soviet regime is a ruthless regime, 
committec to innate antagonism against 
the free world. It has failed to provide a 
better life for its peoples. So it must rule 
them by terror and justify the terror by driv- 
ing fear and hatred of the outside world into 
every enslaved Russian mind. 

The Soviet regime is a corrupt regime with 
little to offer free peoples. It seeks to crush 
the heritage of Europe, the faith of Latin 
America, the nationalist ambition of Asia to 
be independent and free. It is a weak sys- 
tem that gains by our greater weakness; it 
seizes leadership where we forfeit leadership; 
it enslaves people where we abandon people; 
it stands for progress where we deny progress; 
it wins by default. 

The Soviet regime is an opportunist re- 
gime. It places a high value on world power. 
It places a still higher value on preserving 
its own power. It is patient and cautious. 
It fears and respects the might of industrial 
America. It avoids unnecessary risks. It 
launches aggression where aggression is 
unopposed. It incites revolution where 
revolutionary conditions prevail. Where 
strength and stability preclude aggression 
and revolution it retreats and waits. 

The Soviet regime is a realistic regime. It 
recognizes that the free nations still hold 
two-thirds of the world’s peoples, and three- 
quarters of the world’s resources. It knows 
that as long as free people stand together 
aggression cannot pay. Its single, unswerv- 
ing ambition is to break up the unity of free 
peoples, in order to overrun them one by one. 

Too many Americans have given up all 
hope of world peace. But if this analysis is 
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right, there is no need yet to give up hope. 
For as long as the free peoples are strong and 
stand together peace is possible. Only when 
they are weak, and divided, is the world 
threatened by war. 

In attacking the unity of free peoples the 
Soviet leaders are unprincipled and astute, 
They combine peace campaigns and cam- 
paigns of aggression. They play on labor’s 
fear of capital and capital’s fear of labor. 
They exploit the guilty conscience of the 
liberals, even while they plot sabotage and 
assassination. They force a wedge through 
every crack and crevice in the free world. 

In Europe the Russians use the threat of 
force to terrorize all peoples. Eighty So- 
viet divisions stand on the borders of Eu- 
rope. Twenty Polish divisions are being 
raised under a Soviet general to sweep 
through Germany. Ten Czech divisions are 
being raised to move into Austria and Ba- 
varia. S'x hundred thousand soldiers in Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Hungary, and Albania are 
being trained, equipped, and indoctrinated to 
attack Tito, the insolent dwarf who defied 
Stalin's will. 

To bring that force closer, the East German 
puppet parliament enacts the death penalty 
for West German resistance leaders and 
openly marks them down for execution when 
the Soviet armies roll. 

The impact of this force and terror strikes 
in every European heart. 

The West German Communist Party has 
been heavily subsidized by German indus- 
trialists as an insurance policy against the 
future. In France and Italy the Communist 
Parties conduct door-to-door canvasses, col- 
lecting contributions from washerwomen 
and elevator operators, and presenting them 
in return with receipts marked: “Present this 
for protection purposes when the Red army 
arrives.” 

In Yugoslavia the pressure is even more 
intense. Day by day the pattern of infiltra- 
tion, subversion, and provocation by border 
incidents that preceded the attack on South 
Korea is being worked up against Tito. 

Today, and for the foreseeable future, no 
land force stands between the Red armies 
and the British channel. Day by day the 
Russians warn that efforts to iefend Europe 
may set those armies rolling. And yet the 
peoples of Europe are accepting the chal- 
lenge, and taking the risks of defense. They 
are taking the risk on the assurance that 
they have the whole-hearted support of the 
one nation that can match Soviet power— 
the United States. 

In Asia, Russia is working in the same way 
to divide Asia and the West and to break 
the resistance of Asia to aggression. 

In colonial days, no force existed in Asia 
that would resist aggression. The oppressors 
were too weak, the oppressed lacked the will 
to resist. The leaders threw their weight 
against the Allies in the war, and collab- 
orated with the Japanese. The Indian jurist 
who sat on the war crimes tribunal refused 
to join its finding that Japan was an ag- 
gressor on the ground that Japanese aggres- 
sion was provoked by the imperialism of the 
West. 

Fortunately for us, the rise of Soviet ag- 
gression has coincided with the rise of one 
force in Asia that is strong enough to resist 
it—Asian nationalism. For nationalism 
must clash with imperialism, and in Asia, as 
in Europe, communism is the cloak for Rus- 
sian imperialism. So when the Communist 
fifth column in Asia was hurled against the 
Nationalist movement by Moscow it failed— 
it failed that is except in China, where 
Chiang Kai-shek forfeited the leadership of 
Chinese nationalism and it passed by default 
to Mao Tse-tung. 

Today Russia is weak in non-Communist 
Asia. But democracy is also weak. No de- 
mocracy in history has ever been created 
overnight. Yet the democratic nations of 
Asia are all less than 5 years old. No democ- 


racy has ever functioned under conditions of 
90 percent illiteracy and the continuous 
threat of starvation. But those are the con- 
ditions under which the democracies of Asia 
are trying to function today. They are 
almost overwhelmed by inflation and falling 
living standards. They are working desper- 
ately against the timetable forced on them 
by Communist China without regard for hu- 
man costs. They know that they cannot 
survive free in war and already war is raging 
in Korea. Yet they are committeed to de- 
mocracy and to the United Nations, and 
against aggression, again in the belief that 
the one free nation which can help them will 
provide inspired leadership for progress and 
peace. 

That is the challenge to great leadership 
that America faces in Europe and Asia. It 
is a challenge that Roosevelt would have 
gladly welcomed and one which in his spirit 
we can meet today. 

Are we meeting that challenge in Roose- 
velt’s spirit? 

In Korea our soldiers are fighting with 
great courage so that we can be courageous. 
At home, We are moving to mobilize our own 
strength. But in providing inspired leader- 
ship to the world we are faltering at a critical 
hour. 

We are not living under the shadow of the 
Soviet armies. We are not overwhelmed by 
poverty and famine. Yet we are becoming 
obsessed by fear. We are losing the quality 
that has made America and held it together— 
confidence in ourselves. 

One group that incites fear and loss of 
confidence in America is the isolationists. 
They want us to dishonor our pledges to 
Europe. They want us to crawl back into a 
cave and wait for doom to overtake us. They 
propose that we surrender Western Europe to 
Russia and yet hold Britain, 20 miles away. 
They suggest that we triple the economic 
resources available to Stalin and then sit 
back and wait for him to collapse of his 
inner weaknesses. Their proposals have been 
condemned on economic grounds and mili- 
tary grounds and strategic grounds. And in 
God’s name isn’t it about time that it was 
condemned on moral and spiritual grounds? 
It seems to me perfectly clear that if we 
willingly surrendered a thousand million 
people to Soviet enslavement we would at the 
Same time surrender our own moral and 
spiritual will to survive. No people who 
committed so enormous a crime could be 
left with the conviction that their society 
held out anything worth fighting for. We 
would sink into a morass of apathy and 
cynicism, and the last free nation would 
be lost without a shot being fired. 

Americans know that. And they will re- 
ject the Hoover doctrine when it is placed 
before them honestly and openly. It will 
not be. Instead, men with praise of free- 
dom and fine anti-Communist phrases on 
their lips will move this year to enforce the 
Hoover doctrine in a concealed dishonest 
form. They will attempt to withhold from 
our allies the vital lifeblood in manpower 
and military and economic aid that Presi- 
dent Truman has asked for and that alone 
can save thousands of our lives later on. 

I stated that a new Korea ‘s in the making 
in Yugoslavia. I want to repeat now, that 
just as the refusal of Congress in 1950 to 
aid South Korea brought on the Communist 
attack against South Korea, so any evidence 
in 1951, that the Congress is abandoning 
Europe by withholding aid, will bring on a 
Communist attack against Yugoslavia and 
will lead to world war. But that is precisely 
what the Republican-controlled Congress 
may do, unless we act now. 

One threat to American leadership comes 
from the isolationists. A second threat 
comes from the provocationists. The first 
g-oup seek to isolate America. The second 
group makes it easy for Stalin to isolate us. 

We went very far last year toward provok- 
ing Russia, and breaking up the new-formed 
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partnership of free peoples, when we pressed 
for the immediate rearmament of Germany 
without any safeguards in the form of an 
economic or a military or a political federa- 
tion of Europe. Our allies almost broke with 
us, because they knew that a remilitarized 
sovereign Western Germany is capable of 
provoking a third world war in order to re- 
unite Germany, and to make Germany pre- 
dominant after a war in which Russia and 
America hav2 drained their life blood. 

In the same reckless spirit we are going 
very far right now to provoke China, ard to 
break up our partnership ware we continue 
to intervene on the losing side in China's 
civil war. Once again our allies are ready 
to break with us, because they know that 
we are playing Russia’s game. Fo~ not once 
but many times Chiang Kai-shek has de- 
clared that he would welcome a third world 
war as the one means by which he can march 
back to Chungking behind a phalanx of 
American planes, American guns, and Ameri- 
can boys. . 

The Congress and the administration hav 
piled error on top of error in our Asian policy. 
First, the administration surrendered the 
control of Asian policy to the generals. 
Then the generals passed it along to the 
China lobby. People talk of appeasing Com- 
munist China—the same people who spent 
the thirties fighting Roosevelt and appeas- 
ing Hitler. I am not concerned with appeas- 
ing China; I am very much concerned with 
continued appeasement of Knowland, Mc- 
Carthy, Fulton Lewis, and Henry Luce. 

Those men have succeeded in squandering 
America’s moral standing in Asia. They have 
obscured completely the nature of our strug- 
gle against Soviet imperialism. 

We want to arouse Asia against Soviet im- 
perialism. 

At the same time we assert our imperial 
control over an integral part of China in 
Formosa. 

We want to stir Asia up against Stalin’s use 
of puppet regimes. 

At the same time we deliver our incom- 
parable power to our puppet, Chiang Kai- 
shek, who could not survive a month on For- 
mosa, let alone in China without our aid. 

We want to mobilize Asia against Russia’s 
efforts to ride roughshod over the interest of 
small countries in the United Nations. 

At the same time we threaten that unless 
the UN falls in line when we crack the whip 
we will quit the UN and abandon our allies. 

The Chinese Communists are engaged in 
selling their nation out to Stalin. And one 
day the people of China will punish them for 
that crime. That day is postponed because, 
when we oppose the legitimate nationalist 
aspirations of China to control its own ter- 
ritory, and to join the community of nations 
in the UN, we consolidate 400,000,000 nation- 
alist Chinese behind their Communist op- 
pressors. Still worse, we turn all the nation- 
alist sentiment of Asia against us. That is 
what is happening now and it spells disunity, 
disaster, and war. 

That is no reckless charge on my part. Last 
week Life magazine wrote: 

“Life sees no choice but to acknowledge 
the existence of war with Red China and to 
set about its defeat in full awareness that 
this course will probably involve war with 
the Soviet Union as well.” 

Senator Tarr added that he favored cutting 
down our commitments in Europe in order to 
help Chiang Kai-shek inside the mainland 
of China. 

“If this brings war between the United 
States and the Chinese Communists,” he said, 
“it is nothing different from what we now 
have. In fact, it would be a much less dan- 
gerous war to us, much less fatal to our men, 
and much less expensive in material.” 

I suggest to you that that line amounts to 
strategic insanity and moral suicide. 

The Chinese are doing their best to settle 
without a general war in Korea. There is 
only one nation that can gain from a war 
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between America and China, and that is 
Soviet Russia. Senator Tarr and the com- 
fortable men in Rockefeller Center may see 
no difference between today’s limited conflict 
in Korea and unlimited atomic war. But 
the peoples of the world who have suffered 
bombardment and occupation and famine 
know very well what the difference is. And 
if they believe that America has grown 60 
callous and indifferent to human life as to 
seek unlimited war, then they will desert us, 
and we will be left entirely alone. 

Certainly we are disillusioned with the 
failure of other nations to back us. Certainly 
we will find it hard to function with nations 
that challenge our decisions and dispute our 
will, Let’s remember that patience as well 
as strength is the price of union among the 
free peoples today. Roosevelt foresaw that 
in his last message on the state of the Union. 

“In our disillusionment after the last war 
we preferred international anarchy to inter- 
national cooperation with nations which did 
not see and think exactly as we did. We gave 
up the hope of gradually achieving a better 
peace because we had not the courage to ful- 
fill ou1' responsibilities in an admittedly im- 
perfect world. 

“We must nct let that happen again or we 
shall follow the same tragic road again—the 
road to a third world war.” 

A nation enters a war for one purpose— 
victory. In unlimited war against China 
there can be no victory. Our partnership 
with the free nations would break up. All 
Asia would oppose us. The United Nations 
would be against us. We would waste our 
lifeblood for nothing. Yet that is the drift 
of American policy, now that our policy is 
out of control. Certainly we must hold in 
Korea. But the one purpose of holding in a 
war we cannot win is to negotiate an honor- 
able settlement. The liberals in America, 
who have rushed to the aid of Chiang Kai- 
shek and sanctioned the use of the atom 
bomb against China have done the liberal 
movement a grave disservice. We must re- 
gain our sanity and retrace our steps before 
it is too late. 

None of us today dares to say what Roose- 
velt would do if he were with us. 

We do know that he would tell us not to 
lose faith in peace, or give up trying for 


peace. 

It is for us to ask how; I suggest that the 
answer may lie along these lines. 

First, we must make war unprofitable for 
the aggressor. 

That means sustaining General Eisenhow- 
er in his critical task of preventing aggres- 
sion against Europe. It means sustaining 
Eisenhower with American soldiers. 

It means sustaining Eisenhower with mili- 
tary aid to help our allies rearm. 

It means sustaining him with economic 
aid so that our allies can turn their resources 
to rearmament. 

It means supporting political federation in 
Europe without which Eisenhower is a mili- 
tary tyrant if he takes the actions he must 
take to defend Europe. 

Making war unprofitable means raising a 
large armed force in the United States, and 
a@ just armed force. There is st’ll Jim Crow 
in our Army, and no Jim Crow army ts going 
to save world de . 

Second, we must help others share the bur- 
den of resisting aggression. We have learned 
in Korea that we lack the resources to police 
the world alone. The answer is not to give 
the world over to Stalin, but to help other 
free peoples carry their share. 

Only the Europeans can defend Europe. 
Only the Asians can hold Asia. Our task 
is to help them defend themselves, and us, in 
a@common fight. They will carry their share 
of the common load only if we permit them 
to share in the determination of our common 
policies. That means that we must stop 
blustering and threatening in the United 
Nations. We must listen to what Asia is 


saying and what Europe is saying. We must 
recognize their ambitions and their deep- 
seated fears, and we must share our resources 
with them. We must remember that in Bri- 
tain a family eats meat once a week, and that 
in India a man sent to jail gains weight on 
18 cents worth of food a day. We must real- 
ize that the price of partnership is to treat 
others with the respect and understanding 
that partners deserve. We must act and 
think as part of the UN team. 

Third, we must cut down the potential of 
communism. 

We must remember that aggression and 
revolution strike where poverty and ex- 
Ploitation leave the free nations econom- 
ically and socially weakened. 

We must remember that the military vic- 
tories of communism are prepared by our 
economic and social defeats. 

Our people today are embittered by our 
losses in the Korean War. And they are 
fearful of the costs of rearmament. 

It is for us to make it clear that as long 
as we attempt to prop up corrupt regimes 
against a tide of progress, no amount of arms 
and aid from America, for all our wealth, 
can provide stability. 

It is for us to make it clear also that prog- 
ress is the alternative to communism and 
that the more we can cut down the potential 
base of communism in human misery, the 
less we will have to spend in fighting com- 
munism where it takes hold. 

Aid is sterile unless it is accompanied by 
reform. Reform, at least in Asia, is im- 
possible through democratic procedures 
without aid. Both go together and, within 
limits, a policy of supporting reform can 
reduce the amount of aid necessary to halt 
communism. 

Aid means military aid, and economic aid. 

No Congressman will be caught voting 
against military appropriations. But very 
few will support President Truman's request 
for $4,000,000,000 in economic aid this year. 

That is because we have failed to demon- 
strate that economic aid to our allies is as 
vital to our own security as military weapons. 

In Asia today, living standards are falling, 
the situation is getting out of hand. At such 
& moment time is of the essence. Roughly, 
this is true: 

The sooner we give aid, the more we can 
stress economic as against military aid and 
the less we will have to give. 

The longer we delay aid, the more we will 
have to stress military assistance, including 
manpower, and the more we will have to give 
in order to retrieve a situation that is drift- 
ing out of control. 

Aid, as I said, is part of the story. The 
rest is reform. We cannot easily explain de- 
mocracy to Asian peoples unable to read or 
write. But if we can make it clear to the 
great majority of Asians that democracy 
means that the farmer owns his land, then 
democracy will take roots. This year the 
Government of the United States should de- 
clare that land reform is official United States 
policy, calling for land reform in feudal econ- 
omies, supporting land reform in nations like 
India, where representative governments lack 
the means to carry their own sound programs 
out. That step alone can save untold re- 
sources and lives in our long struggle against 
Communist revolution that poses as reform. 

Fourth, we must keep our own democracy 
moving forward. ; 

That means strengthening the economic 
and social and spiritual foundations of our 
society that endures because it is stable and 
just and free. 

The struggle we are waging is a long en- 
during struggle. If its duration were this 
year and next year only we could afford 
waste and luxury, and time misspent in 
snipping pennies from the luncheons given 
to school kids, and the social-security bene- 
fits paid to our old people. But this strug- 
gle is a long one, and if it means years in 
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which the military budget is a hundred 
billion dollars or more we must confront the 
real problems—first of raising production in 
order to maintain living standards, secondly 
in preventing the continued erosion of our 
standards of education and welfare. 

We must raise productivity, and we must 
share what we have. Roosevelt was disgusted 
with the inadequacy of the excess-profits tax 
he was given in the last war. How would 
he feel about today’s tax which allows our 
corporations 60 percent more in excess profits 
than they earned in the profit-rich years of 
the last war? 

A just society means a society that justly 
shares its burdens. It means also a society 
in which all participate. Today our Govern- 
ment is being turned over to the direction 
of one group—the manufacturers. We need 
their skills. But we need also the skills of 
labor. American labor is bitter today at the 
lack of realization of its problems in our 
representative Government. And unless 
labor feels that its voice is raised in the 
councils of government, its voice will be 
raised instead on the picket lines of costly 
strikes. We cannot afford that kind of dis- 
unity at home. 

A free society means a society that gains 
strength and wisdom through tolerance and 
compassion. Freedom after all is not a relic 
of a bygone age, to be laid on the shelf as 
& sentimental keepsake. Freedom is the 
means by which a democratic society cleanses 
itself of forces of corruption and greed and 
selfishness and incompetence that threaten 
all human societies. Those forces exist in 
every society and unless they are exposed 
they multiply. They are exposed when so- 
ciety itself protests the right of its citizens 
to protest. When that right is withdrawn, 
far too often today, the efficient functioning 
of a free society is immediately imperiled. 
After all we are no greater in resources and 
manpower than our enemies. Freedom is 
our one unique weapon. If we forsake it to 
play the Russians at their own game of sup- 
pression we are lost. They play that game 
so much better than the worst of our in- 
tolerant men. 

Last, we must stand for great ideas. 

We cannot pretend that the burden of re- 
armament is easy to bear. We cannot deny 
that the outlook for generations is dark. For 
every one of us, the prospect of war is fearful. 
Por our allies, living on the margins of 
misery, and under the shadow of the Soviet 
armies, facing again the horrors of bombard- 
ment and occupation, the future seems far 
worse. 

Yet we have no alternative but to face our 
common future, and affirm our common 
destiny. 

Behind the iron curtain, enslaved peoples 
face the same future. They go on working 
for their masters because they have no 
choice. The peril and the glory of freedom 
is that it offers free peoples a choice. We 
can be sure that they will make the right 
choice, whatever the cost, only if survival 
holds out to them the vision of a world of 
happiness and opportunity and lasting peace 
for their children or their grandchildren if 
not for themselves. Only the vision of a 
better world at the end of this struggle will 
give embattled peoples the strength to 
shoulder today’s burden and to struggle for- 
ward. 

Roosevelt knew that when he founded the 
United Nations during the darkest hours of 
Bataan. Churchill knew it and the knowl- 
edge summed up his greatness. “Those who 
serve supreme causes,” Churchill said, “do 
not consider what they can get, but what 
they can give.” 

If we see communism simply as a threat, 
then we may be overwhelmed by communism 
in one form or another. 

If we see communism as a challenge, then 
we can overcome that challenge, and in 
overcoming it we can make this time of 
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sweat and agony a time of advance toward a 
new time of peace. 

The answer lies not in our governments or 
our leaders or our allies. It lies in every one 
of us. It is a challenge to every one of us. 
We can meet the challenge by working 
harder, by giving more, by taking less, by 
holding to our faith, and by joining to- 
gether, in continuous, organized, disciplined 
action, in militant liberal groups like Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, knowing that 
only this extra effort as citizens can make 
all our other efforts worth while. 

We all know that at heart. That is why 
we have met together tonight. We have met, 
not to mourn Roosevelt, but to draw from 
his life of service and his spirit of dedica- 
tion, a new inspiration for ourselves: As 
Justice Holmes once said: 

“At the grave of a hero we end, not in 
sorrow at the inevitable loss, but with a kind 
of fierce joy; and with the contagion of his 
courage we go back to the fight.” 





Thirty-third Anniversary of Independence 
of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
February 16 marks the thirty-third an- 
niversary of the independence of Lith- 
uania. 

The United Etates can well be proud 
of the fact that it was one of the spon- 
sors of the re-creation of a free and in- 
dependent Lithuania after the conclu- 
sion of World War I in 1918. 

In the 20 years that followed, the 
people of Lithuania, through a progres- 
sive, liberal, and democratic govern- 
ment, and through its achievements in 
the field of education, social justice, and 
industry, have well established their 
right to a place in the family of free 
nations. 

Unfortunately, Lithuania, just as Po- 
land and other countries beyond the iron 
curtain, became the victim of Nazi ag- 
gression in 1939. 

And just as in the case of Poland, after 
the Nazi invaders were defeated, Lithu- 
ania was trampled under the equally 
cruel and ruthless foot of the Communist 
Soviet invader. Hundreds of thousands 
of Lithuanian victims have been brutally 
murdered or lost in concentration camps. 

But the indomitable spirit of the Lith- 
uanian people lives on. They continue to 
fight for their freedom and the freedom 
of the world. 

I think it is entirely fitting and proper 
that we pause on this day to consider the 
plight of these Lithuanian people and of 
the freedom-loving people beyond the 
iron curtain. 

In our search for a formula to estab- 
lish world peace we cannot fail to resolve 
to include restoration of full independ- 
ence and liberty to them as an essential 
and indispensable condition, without 
which there can be no hope for a just 
and permanent peace, 


Aged and Disabled Retired Enlisted Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter written to the President 
by John H. Hoeppel, founder of National 
Defense magazine, making an impas- 
sioned plea for more consideration for 
aged and disabled retired enlisted men. 
Inflation has taken a heavy toll from all 
in this country including veterans who 
are on fixed compensation. This is the 
source of most of the trouble about 
which this letter complains. It is ad- 
dressed to the President, but it should 
have been addressed to Congress as well, 
and that is my reason, Mr. President, for 
asking permission to insert it in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ferrvuary 6, 1951. 
The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COMMANDER IN CHIEF: In the inter- 
ests of fair dealing to the aged and disabled 
retired enlisted men of the armed services 
who are today victims of discrimination and 
the increasing lower standard of living due to 
increased prices and higher taxes, we re- 
spectfully appeal to you to consider the fol- 
lowing statement of facts—and if you feel 
as we do that they merit your consideration, 
will you please forward this letter to the 
Secretary of Defense recommending to that 
Office that the discriminations and injustices 
here complained of be corrected through 
legislation? 

We have every confidence in the Congress 
of the United States to deal fairly and 
squarely vith the aged and disabled retired 
enlisted men of the armed services if you as 
Commander in Chief and the National De- 
fense Department will make the proper 
recommendations to the committees of the 
Senate and House on the Armed Services. 

First and foremost, we ask your kind at- 
tention to the desperate plight of thousands 
of aged and disabled retired enlisted men 
in the lower pay categories who today are 
not receiving sufficient to live because of the 
depreciated dollar which buys ever and ever 
less. 

We repeat, there are thousands of aged and 
disabled retired enlisted men, all of them 
veterans of an American war, who received 
$89.25 per month retired pay in in 1922 and 
who today receive only $96.25 per month 
retired pay. In other words, in the last 28 
years these men have received only $7 per 
month increase in retired pay. If you will 
compare the cost of living in 1922 and the in- 
crease ii. taxes of at least 1,000 percent since 
that period, you can readily see that the 
income of these men is down to the vanish- 
ing point and that they are not far removed, 
especially if they have dependents, from the 
standpoint of charity. 

Five different times industrial workers 
have received an increase in pay since World 
War II. So much so that many of them 
are today receiving 100 to 200 percent more 
pay than they received in 1940, Our indus- 
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trial workers and civil-service workers have 
received substantial increases as here shown 
above that of thousands of retire. enlisted 
men of long service. 

An economist, writing in today’s press, 
directing our attention to the vanishment 
in purchasing power of the dollar, stated 
w::h a presentation of concise figures that 
unless an individual today received 270 per- 
cent more pay than he did in 1935 that then 
such individual was a victim of our own 
shrinking economic policy. We are not quali- 
fied perhaps to compare this economist's 
analysis but we do know that with the ex- 
ception of one group of retired enlisted men, 
all of them today are immeasurably in more 
desperate straits with the small increase 
which they receive than they ever were when 
compared with the retired pay they received 
in the yesterdays. 

Illustrative of this, we mention that an 
enlisted man of the first grade received 
$133.87 per month in 1922. Today, his taxes 
have increased approximately 1,000 percent 
and ‘vith living costs up 200 or 300 percent, 
the same man today receives $220.50 per 
month. In other words, his living stand- 
ards have been immeasurably and patheti- 
cally reduced. The foregoing comparison 
Was made in respect to the first grade where 
their pay is highest. The comparison with 
men in the lower grades would show that 
virtually all of them have suffered an inor- 
dinate lowering of living standards so much 
so that ere long some of them will become— 
if not now—objects of charity. 

At the moment Congress is deliberating on 
paying $50 per month combat pay in addi- 
tion to foreign-duty pay for all enlisted men 
who are in the combat area in Korea. We 
offer no objection; rather, we heartily ap- 
prove this proposal. However, those of us 
who served in combat in two to five wars 
and who were never considered for combat 
pay and who since our retirement have con- 
tinued to be discriminated against because 
of apathy and indifference on the part of 
the department heads, we are not asking for 
retroactive combat pay but we do ask for a 
square deal so that our retired pay may be 
in keeping (measured in purchasing power) 
with the dollar which we received when we 
were retired after 30 years of creditable and 
honorable service. All industrial workers 
and public employees have recently received 
cost-of-living bonuses, and eve1. Congress it- 
self, not ignoring yourself, received substan- 
tial increases in pay, much of it income tax 
exempt, while those of us who served our 
Nation in combat abroad are thus far ignored 
for a cost-of-living bonus and we are even 
denied a square deal in the computation of 
our longevity pay which we gained fighting 
our Nation’s battles abroad. We especially 
appeal to you to recommend to the Depart- 
ment of Defense that all retired enlisted 
men receive at least a cost-of-living increase 
of $20 per month. The coal miners recently 
received approximately $30 per month which 
was about the nth increase they have re- 
ceived since 1940. We have no criticism to 
make of this, but we do feel that those of 
us who faced bullets and who won Uncle 
Sam's battles in the yesterdays are entitled 
to be relieved from poverty today, due to 
the rapidly diminishing purchasing power of 
the dollar, and the addition of proportionate 
tax which is levied on a man whose income 
is only $600 per annum. 

We further urge you as Commander in 
Chief to remove the abject discrimination 
practiced against individuals who are penal- 
ized under the provisions of Public Law 351, 
Eighty-first Congress, because they had the 
ability and efficiency to be promoted during 
World War I. All such individuals who were 
promoted to commissioned rank have been 
denied longevity pay for their double time 
while at the same time men with whom they 
served in the yesterdays receive longevity pay 
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for their double time in all instances where 
they didn’t have the ability or experience to 
be promoted to commissioned rank. We ask, 
Is it fair to penalize men who gained double 
time side by side to give one longevity pay 
for double time and to deny it to another 
because he was promoted to command men 
during the war? 

The discriminations under which the re- 
tired enlisted men of the Army have suffered, 
unfortunately. are extensive and we are re- 
luctant to take your time to call your at- 
tention to them, but we will conclude this 
appeal to you with a further statement and a 
request, to wit: Do you think it is fair and 
honest that an enlisted man of the Navy who 
never served in war and with only 16 years’ 
experience, that such enlisted man should 
be treated free in a Navy hospital while at 
the same time an Army enlisted man with 
30 years’ service who served in combat in 
two or more wars should be forced to pay for 
hospitalization in an Army hospital even 
though the disabilities for which he requires 
service are of combat origin? This abject, 
inhuman, and unfair discrimination along 
with the others described above are a matter 
of official record. 

Will you kindly, as Commander in Chief, 
deal as fairly and squarely with those of us 
retired as you are seeking to deal with those 
now serving in Korea today? We believe 
that you will do this and it is with this de- 
gree of confidence that we conclude our ap- 
peal, thanking you for your consideration to 
this and wishing you well in your service to 
our Nation for a better America. 

Sincerely yours, 
NatTrowaL DEFENSE MAGAZINE, 
By JoHun H. Hoepret, Founder. 


Chiang Kai-shek Should Be Permitted To 
Open a Second Front in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of Hon. JosepH W. Martin, Jr., Re- 
publican leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at the Lincoln Day dinner of 
the Kings County Republican Committee 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., on Monday evening, 
February 12, 1951: 

It is a privilege to join tonight in this 
tribute to the great and noble spirit of 
Abraham Lincoln. It is an especial privilege 
to do so here in Brooklyn, a community of 
good will, good people, good homes, good 
churches—and the Dodgers. In this great 
Borough of Brooklyn lies a great cross sec- 
tion of families and homes that in them- 
selves are a monument to the freedom and 
individual dignity for which Lincoln fought 
and died. 

In Lincoln breathed the hopes and prayers 
of ordinary people like ourselves in all parts 
of the world. His uncompromising opposi- 
tion to human slavery gave birth to a new 
political party which has served this Nation 
well through generations of constant de- 
velopment and progress. 

Today, after 90 years of political service, 
the Republican Party still is the only party 
of freedom in these United States. It is still 
the only party which steadfastly has refused 
to accept the alien doctrines of socialism 
and communism, either in part or in whole. 


Across this land of ours, the American 
people, weary of the trend toward a total 
state, have come to realize more and more 
that the lone champion of the basic free- 
doms that have(made America great is the 
Republican Party. And they are going to 
translate that belief into action and elect a 
Republican Congress and a Republican Pres- 
ident in 1952? 

And why shouldn't they? Is there a per- 
son within the range of my voice who does 
not realize deep inside him that something 
is fundamentally wrong with the Democratic 
leadership in Washington? Is there any- 
body within the range of my voice who does 
not fervently hope that out of the election 
in 1952 will come an administration possess- 
ing the basic characteristics that made 
Abraham /.incoln great—intelligence of pur- 
pose, unflinching devotion to ideals, and, 
above all else, the courage to carry out what 
the brain and heart and soul dictate? 

It is the great tragedy of our day that in 
a period of crisis we have an administration 
in Washington which is so bankrupt in lead- 
ership that its first measurement of every 
undertaking is whether it will help perpetu- 
ate those in power. Votes have become the 
yardstick of their policies. 

This is not the true spirit nor the wisdom 
of our fine American heritage. And I am 
proud to stand here and tell you tonight 
that there are patriotic Democrats in and 
out of Congress, in and out of government, 
who tell me with the deepest sincerity that 
the only way to save America, the only way 
to achieve the leadership we so desperately 
need, is by a landslide Republican victory 
next year. 

We welcome Democrats and independents 
everywhere to this crusade. Our task far 
transcends party lines. 

The great issue before the world today— 
an issue so vital that it affects every man, 
woman, and child on earth—is: Which will 
triumph, the forces of Marxism as embodied 
in communism and socialism, or the free 
principles of liberty and individual dignity 
of man which our civilization has evolved 
out of 3,000 years of experience? 

Shall it be the godless materialism of 
Marx, or the idealism instilled in us by the 
religious teachings of all faiths? 

Shall it be the police state that triumphs, 
or shall political systems that recognize the 
essential dignity of man emerge victorious? 

Shall we become the victims of secret po- 
lice, or shall we walk the earth as free men 
fearing no one but God? 

Shall our homes and our churches be liqui- 
dated, or shall the morality of the family 
and the basic religious teachings survive, 
mightier than ever? 

Those are the questions. To meet them 
we must not only possess the finest qualities 
of spirit and the maximum of wisdom, but 
we must be able to translate those qualifica- 
tions into practical action. 

Let us apply ourselves tonight to examin- 
ing the situation we are now in. Here briefly 
is what we see: 

Since the end of World War II, due prin- 
cipally to the use of armed might and the 
tactics of infiltration, and due also to the 
incredible policies which the United States 
and other free nations have followed, the 
Soviet Union has managed to expand its 
domination from 170,000,000 people to 800,- 
000,000 people. In other words, almost with- 
out firing a shot, Communist Russia in five 
so-called peacetime years has increased its 
domination fivefold over human beings and 
now physically controls half of Europe and 
half of Asia and threatens the other halves 
on both continents. That is fact No. 1. 

The free countries, on the other hand, de- 
void of the guile and immorality which the 
Communists practice, have failed to produce 
the political weapons necessary to match the 
unprincipled tactics of the Soviet Union. 
True, ECA has been devised as @ weapon, 
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and it has had some success, but it has not 
been enough by any means. Our counter- 
propaganda, a political weapon so effectively 
used by the Soviet Union, has been long on 
quantity and pitifully short on quality. Our 
programs of technical assistance and capi- 
tal loans have operated in dubious fashion 
and have not proved too effective. In short, 
we have permitted ourselves to be completely 
outmaneuvered in the employment of poli- 
tical weapons. That is fact No. 2. 

Finally, while Russia has spent the last 5 
years increasing its armed might, the free 
countries, and particularly the United States, 
have been busily engaged in reducing their 
military strength. In our own country, the 
record must show that the Republican 
Eightieth Congress passed laws directing the 
President of the United States to build the 
Air Force up to 70 groups, to strengthen the 
Marine Corps, and to broaden naval avia- 
tion by the construction of a super aircraft 
carrier. But unfortunately, the administra- 
tion had other plans. These plans called for 
the armed services to be reduced, and by the 
President’s own directive countermanding 
the action of the Republican Eightieth Con- 
\ress, the Air Force was held to 48 groups, 
the Marine Corps was virtually consigned to 
oblivion, and construction of the super air- 
craft carrier, on which $4,000,000 already had 
been spent, was ordered halted by the White 
House in 1949. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress, by 
passage of the Vandenberg resolution, laid 
the groundwork for the military assistance 
program, and the Eightieth Congress also 
voted funds over administration protests to 
send arms to the anti-Communist Chinese 
Government of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. The military assistance program was 
commenced, but unfortunately the military 
aid that the administration permitted to 
reach the anti-Communist Chinese Govern- 
ment of the generalissimo was far short of 
what was needed—in fact, it was pitifully 
small. But that is not all. Because we had 
fuzzy-minded, pinko officials in our security 
setup, the Soviet Union was able to steal the 
secrets of the atomic and the hydrogen 
bombs. To sum up, Russia and its satellites 
have spent the last 5 years in an enormous 
armament program while the United States 
and the other free nations were disarming. 
That is fact No. 3. 

No one regrets the Korean conflict more 
than the American people. But despite its 
terrific cost, Korea has finally awakened the 
world and certainly the United States to the 
fact that the Communist conspiracy is essen- 
tially a conspiracy employing deception and 
armed might. So, we are rearming—rearm- 
ing at greatly increased cost to the United 
States and the free nations everywhere. The 
Air Force is at last being built to 70 groups, 
and construction of a superaircraft carrier 
has finally been started all over again. The 
Army is being expanded. The Marine Corps 
is coming back into its own. The Navy is 
being taken out of the mothballs. 

I ask you—could it be that the Republican 
Eightieth Congress was right after all? 

We long ago learned that no Nation can 
suddenly launch a huge rearmament pro- 
gram without throwing its entire economy 
badly out of joint. Because that is a fact, 
the administration found it necessary to 
seek, and Congress to vote, the imposition 
of wartime economic controls. So, once more 
America is plagued by arbitrary controls ad- 
ministered by political favorites and White 
House errand boys. Once more we are 
burdened with bureaucratic red tape, high 
prices, and shortages. 

I think I can be pardoned for what I am 
about to say. Had the directives and poli- 
cies of the Republican Eightieth Congress 
been followed instead of sabotaged, the 
Korean conflict might never have happened, 
wartime controls and sky-high taxes might 
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not be with us, and the world crisis which 
now exists might have been averted. 

Now, let us examine what we are doing 
today from a practical standpoint. 

We appear to have solidified our position 
along the Han River in the vicinity of the 
thirty-eighth parallel in Korea. That thea- 
ter occupies approximately 200,000 of our 
troops, with Japan as a base of operations. 

On Formosa to the south, the recognized 
Government of the Republic of China, headed 
by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, still 
holds out, together with its anti-Communist 
army of 800,000 troops. Despite the fact that 
the only Government of China that we offi- 
cially recognize is the generalissimo’s gov- 
ernment, the administration in Washington 
refuses to back the generalissimo and his 
fighting forces. In fact, President Truman 
in his official announcement on Korea on 
June 27, 1950, declared that we were send- 
ing the Seventh Fleet to Formosa to prevent 
any more air and sea operations by the 
generalissimo’s forces against the Chinese 
Reds, thus inactivating the 800,000 troops 
on the island. 

On the Chinese mainland, anti-Commu- 
nist guerrilla bands continue to make raids 
on the Chinese Reds. Approximately 1,500,- 
000 anit-Communist Chinese guerrillas are 
engaged in these sorties. 

In French Indochina, a so-called volunteer 
Communist army, composed substantially of 
Chinese Reds, engages a French force. The 
French have approximately 150,000 fighting 
men operating in that area. 

In the balance of Asia, the operations of 
the Chinese Reds are a constant threat to the 
security of Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Pak- 
istan, and India, 

In Europe the forces of the Soviet Union 
and its puppet states are comparatively 
quiescent. However, military men are gen- 
erally in agreement that the Soviet Union, 
with its 200 Red army divisions, could roll 
all the way to the English Channel on the 
west and to the Pyrenees on the south un- 
less a miraculous rearmament program were 
undertaken by the free nations of Europe. 
At the present time, the free nations of the 
world combined could not muster more than 
60 divisions to stop a Soviet advance in con- 
tinental Europe. 

Two nations in Europe are on the outside 
looking in. Yugoslavia, a former satellite, 
has broken with the Soviet Union, and Tito 
casts an occasional friendly glance at the 
western powers. Spain, the guardian of the 
Pyrenees and one of the strongest military 
powers in Europe today, remains isolated 
from the free nations, anti-Communist 
though the Franco regime is. 

* That briefly is the practical situation. 
Just where do we go from here? 

} Apparently it is the aim of the adminis- 
tration in Washington, as it has been for 
_the past 5 years, to put our eggs in the 
European basket. We are told that Ameri- 
can troops should be put on the continent of 
Europe. We are at this moment sending 
more and more military supplies to the 
‘members of the North Atlantic community. 
We are sending food to Tito. We are in 
consultation with the governments of West- 
ern Europe and their military leaders. 

. Everyone knows that we must have an 
effective aid program for Europe. Everyone 
knows that we must not, if we can possibly 
prevent it, allow the resources and produc- 
tive capacity of the free European nations 
to fall into Communist control. It is es- 
sential to have a program that meets this 
problem. 

But I protest with every resource at my 
command the formulation of any over-all 
strategy which virtually ignores the focal 
point of our trouble today—Asia. And I 
might add that Republicans in countless 
numbers, myself included, have been protest- 
ing such a policy, such a strategy, for years. 
Our protests date all the way back to 1943 
when the first secret decisions were reached 


by the administration in Washington to give 
its blessings to the Chinese Communists as 
a political force in the Orient, as opposed to 
our great ally, the established government of 
the Republic of China. 

How many Americans recall that on 
December 15, 1945, President Truman pub- 
licly announced to the world that unless 
the Republic of China admitted Chinese 
Reds to its government, American aid would 
be cut off? How many Americans recall that 
the aid was cut off and that General Marshall 
was sent to China to make sure that the 
troops of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
stopped their attacks on the Chinese Reds? 
How many Americans recall the protests 
against this policy made by such outstand- 
ing experts as General Wedemeyer, Patrick 
J. Hurley, and William C. Bullitt? How 
many people recall that General MacArthur 
declared that our failure to help the Repub- 
lic of China may be “the single greatest 
blunder in the history of the United States’? 

Stop and think. 

We abandoned the anti-Communist forces 
of Asia once, and the Reds took over China. 
Are we going to make that same mistake 
twice? 

America has suffered 50,00() casualties in 
Korea. Mr. Truman says we are going to 
stay in Korea. 

Are we going to leave 200,000 American 
boys stranded in Korea? Or does some 
master planner think the pressure can be 
taken off them by deploying other hundreds 
of thousands of American boys to the scene 
in Europe? 

If we really want to take the pressure off 
our forces in Korea, and if we want to di- 
minish the threat of a Soviet sweep across 
Europe, why, may I ask, do we not employ 
the 800,000 anti-Communist Chinese troops 
on Formosa? 

There is no question whatsoever about the 
desire and the eagerness of the generalis- 
simo and his troops to join in battle against 
the Chinese Reds. When the Korean con- 
flict broke out, the generalissimo, within a 
week, offered to transport immediately 33,000 
troops from Formosa to Korea. We turned 
him down cold. 

Why? 

Our State Department claimed that we 
did not want to antagonize the Chinese Reds 
and bring them into the conflict. 

Well, the generalissimo’s troops are still 
on Formosa, but our boys have been fighting 
the Chinese Reds since last November. 

The State Department’s reasoning is no 
longer valid today, if it was ever valid. 

What could be sounder logic, both strate- 
gically and militarily, than to allow the anti- 
Communist forces of the generalissimo on 
Formosa to participate in the war against 
the Chinese Reds? Why not let them open 
a second front in Asia? 

Let us consider the possibilities: 

First, there is good reason to believe that 
the Chinese Reds could not support a two- 
front war. They have neither the railroads 
nor the highways nor the transportation to 
supply a force fighting in Korea and another 
on the Chinese mainland, where presum- 
ably the troops of the generalissimo would 
infiltrate if we gave them the necessary 
material aid. 

Second, there is excellent reason to be- 
lieve that if the generalissimo’s 800,000 
fighting men reached the mainland of China 
tomorrow, they would double the size of 
their army within six to eight weeks by the 
addition of anti-Communist guerrilla forces 
already fighting the Reds in South China. 

Third, the opening up of a second front on 
the Chinese mainland by the forces of the 
established government of China, operating 
from Formosa, would not only take the 
pressure off our forces in Korea, but would 
reduce the pressure on the French in Indo- 
china and the Communist threat to Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Pakistan, India, and 
Europe. 
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Fourth, according to responsible military 
opinion—yes, right in our own Pentagon— 
the establishment of a second front on 
China’s mainland by the armies of Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek is not only feasible 
and practical with aid from us, but it would 
be the cheapest operation that we could 
promote in the terms of dollars and man- 
power. 

The forces of the Generalissimo are mostly 
battle tested, and they are as well trained as 
the Chinese Reds. Their needs to make a 
second-front operation successful fall mainly 
in the categories of ammunition, transpor- 
tation, planes, tanks, and food. The Gen- 
eralissimo has planes and tanks, but he would 
need more. The Generalissimo has a navy, 
but it needs replacement parts and servicing. 

Whether the second front would be opened 
up by an invasion of the mainland or whether 
it would be built up by a series of commando 
raids and night landings would depend on 
the number and strength of the Chinese Red 
forces in that area. For such purposes the 
Generalissimo already has assembled miscel- 
laneous craft, but his operations would be 
much more successful if the United States 
provided amphibious craft, landing barges, 
and PT boats. 

In addition, it would be desirable to have 
Arnerican experts to help train the General- 
issimo’s officers and men. Shipments of 
food—a critical item in Asia—would be a 
prime necessity. 

What kind of logic is it that lets our sol- 
diers die in Korea when, by shipping the 
proper supplies to the Generalissimo, a sec- 
ond front could be opened in China without 
a single GI being forced to place a foot on 
the soil of the Chinese mainland? 

Certainly, if the Soviet Union can employ 
its puppet states to fight its wars even 
against their will, then the United States can 
call on its friends who are not only willing 
but begging for the opportunity. 

Certainly we want a united and militarily 
strong Europe. Certainly we are willing to 
provide equipment and possibly some of the 
manpower necessary to achieve that goal. 

But let us not place all our eggs in the 
European basket. Let us remember that we 
have friends in Asia and that we are fighting 
a war in Asia at this very moment. 

If it is right for American boys to fight 
Chinese Reds in Korea, what can be wrong 
with American help to the anti-Communist 
Chinese fighting the Reds on their own soil? 

What are we in Korea for, to win or to lose? 

If we are in Korea to win, then we should 
do everything possible to bring that victory 
about. If we are not in Korea to win, then 
this administration should be indicted for 
the murder of thousands of American boys. 

Some persons may ask: If a secord front 
in Asia can be opened at very small cost to 
ourselves and without employing American 
troops, why haven't our generals done it? 

The answer is that we do have military 
people who favor the employment of the 
anti-Communist forces of the Republic of 
China, There is good reason to believe that 
General MacArthur favors such an operation. 
There is good reason to believe that there 
are people in the Pentagon who favor such 
an operation. 

Why hasn’t a second front been opened? 
The reason is that the State Department is 
preventing it, the same State Department 
crowd that cut off aid to the Government of 
China back in 1946, thus allowing China to 
fall into Communist hands. Can anyone 
expect the State Department to admit 5 years 
too late that it was wrong? Can anyone ex- 
pect the State Department to accept the 
blame for the fact that American boys are 
now being killed by Chinese Reds? 

No; the State Department, as now con- 
stituted, is never going to permit a single 
soldier from Formosa to participate. Why? 
Because it would mean that the State De- 
partment would finally have to admit that 
we should have supported Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek all along. 














If we want to develop a true global strategy 
that will wipe out the Communist threat of 
world domination, if we want a strategy that 
will save Europe and save Asia at the same 
time, if we want a strategy that will help 
save American lives not only in Korea, but 
wherever the next so-called police action 
may occur, then I say to you that we must 
clean ovt the State Department from top to 
bottom, starting with Dean Acheson. 

The master planners in the Kremlin have 
had their eye on Asia for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Ail anyone has to do is to read the 
writings of Lenin, Stalin, or the Daily 
Worker. William Z. Foster, the head of the 
Communist Party in the United States, wrote 
in the Daily Worker on December 2, 1945, 
“the war in China is the key of all problems 
on the international front.” 

Hitler in Mein Kampf stated emphatically 
that Asia was the key to the world situation. 
Tojo knew thct Asia was the key to the 
world situation. Military strategists of many 
governments have declared the same thing 
time and time again. 

Almost everybody knows it except our 
State Department. 

Time is running out in Asia. How long 
do you think 1,500,000 anti-Communist guer- 
rillas can hold out against superior forces? 
How long will it be before the bottoms rust 
out of Chiang Kai-shek’s small navy? ‘low 
long will it be before his guns, tanks, and 
planes are completely outmoded? How long 
will it be before the Chinese Reds have per- 
fected their defenses to such an extent as 
to make a second front impossible? 

No; time is not on our side. If we permit 
the State Department’s bankrupt policies to 
prevail, time will have run out completely, 
while more thousands of American boys die 
on foreign soil. 

The people of Greece will never forget that 
the shipment of 50 of our Navy's Helldiver 
bombers was their salvation back in 1946. 
Those 50 planes, together with only three 
American military men to train Greek fliers, 
and a mere handful of mechanics to teach 
the Greeks to service the planes, turned the 
tide against the Communist forces in Greece. 

Certainly, if we could afford to gamble 
in Greece and achieve such wonderful re- 
sults, we can afford to take a chance on For- 
mosa. 

A little can go a long way if it is effectively 
applied. Successful policies are not meas- 
ured in billions of dollars, millions of foot 
soldiers, and thousands of planes. The true 
measure is how effectively those dollars, those 
men, and those planes are employed. Nor is 
the measure of good government its multi- 
tude of controls and edicts, or the scarcities 
and hardships it imposes, or the lavishness 
of its spending and the harshness of its taxes. 

Don’t you think it is about time Washing- 
ton learned that? 

Yes, in this crisis, we need leadership and 
sound policies as we have never needed them 
before. As Americans, everyone of us must 
act in the full meaning of good citizenship. 
We must look to the year of 1952 for deliver- 
ance. It is up to every American to help ob- 
tain this leadership by promoting widespread 
discussion of the issues and the most care- 
ful selection of political candidates in both 
parties. Each of us can help; each of us 
should participate to the utmost. 

As we near the end of this day of tribute 
to Abraham Lincoln, let us borrow from his 
wisdom, his simple principles and his frugal- 
ity. Let us remembcr that it was the clear, 
high-principled thinking of Lincoln that 
saved this Union, and let us realize that 
without clarity of thought, without actions 
based on fundamental principles, without 
the moral values that he embraced, we can- 
not save the world we live in. 

We have more than an opportunity. We 
have a duty. God grant us the wisdom and 
the strength to perform it. 
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Truman Did Not Exceed His Power in 
Sending Armed Forces to Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said in Congress and in 
the press about the powers of the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces. On January 12 I placed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp at page 
A113 a statement of my own in which 
I reviewed briefly my own views on the 
constitutional and military powers of the 
President. 

One of the outstanding editors of my 
district, Wallace E. Sherlock, of Fair- 
field, Iowa, wrote an excellent editorial 
January 17 expressing his views of the 
President’s powers, just prior to receiv- 
ing the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD contain- 
ing my remarks. 

Iam including Mr. Sherlock’s editorial 
and editor’s note which appeared in the 
Fairfield Daily Ledger of Wednesday, 
January 24: 


Truman Dip Nor Exceep His Power tn SEND- 
Inc ARMED Forces TO KOREA 


There is much interest being aroused 
whether the President has the lawful right 
to send our troops into foreign countries 
without an act of the Congress. As we count 
the pros and cons, it appears to us that the 
cons are in the majority. However, we are 
convinced the pros have the better of the 
argument. 

The President is the Commander in Chief 
of the Army, and, unless the Congress en- 
acts laws to the contrary, the President has 
the right to do about as he pleases with the 
Army. 

As we read constitutional history, the Con- 
gress is superior to the President, but the 
latter can act in emergencies that relate to 
foreign affairs, especially military affairs, 
when the Congress fails to act or is not in 
session so it can act quickly. Of course, the 
President is supposed to follow precedents. 

In defense of the proposition that the 
Congress is superior to the President, we 
need only to cite, as our first reason, the 
fact that the drafters of the Constitution 
provided for the legislative department of 
our Government first in that document. At 
that time, the Representatives were to be 
elected by the people and the Senators were 
to be chosen by the State legislatures. 

The people were to be the sovereign power 
under the Constitution. Certain powers 
were given the House of Representatives that 
were not even given the Senate, because, as 
provided then, the Members of the House of 
Representatives were the only national offi- 
cials who were elected by a direct vote of the 
people. An example is the provision that 
all bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives. 

That the Congress was to be considered 
superior to the President is proven by such 
statements in the Constitution. It was to 
have the power, by a two-thirds vote, to pass 
an act over the President's veto; it has power 
to coin money and regulate the value there- 
of; to establish post offices and post roads; to 
declare war, and make rules concerning cap- 
tures on land and sea; to raise and support 
armies; to provide and maintain a navy; to 
make rules for the government and regula- 
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tion -f the land and naval forces; and other 
powers. 

The expressed powers of the President are 
limited. The two important powers are the 
right. to veto laws enacted by the Congress 
and the power vested in him as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy. The Con- 
stitution does not go into detail as to the 
extent of his powers as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. 

The Constitution does give the Congress 
the power to declare war, to raise and sup- 
port armies, to provide for and maintain a 
Navy, to make rules for the government and 
regulation of land and naval forces. If the 
Congress fails to make these rules, then the 
President in emergencies has the right as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
to use the Army and Navy without waiting 
for Congress. So far as we can gather from 
reading constitutional and military his- 
tories, the Congress never has set up these 
rules—either general or specific. 

The late President and late Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court William Howard Taft 
is on record as saying: “The President is the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States. Under this (provision 
of the Constitution) he can order the Army 
and Navy anywhere he will, if the appro- 
priations furnish the means of transporta- 
tion. 

“Of course, this instrumentality which 
this power furnishes, gives the President an 
opportunity to do things which involve con- 
sequences that would be quite beyond his 
power under the Constitution directly in 
effect. 

“Under the Constitution, only Congress 
has the power to declare war, but with the 
Army and the Navy, the President can take 
action such as to involve the country in war 
and to leave Congress no option but to de- 
clare it or recognize its existence.” 

Mr. Taft went on to point out cases in 
which the President used the Army and 
Navy in foreign countries without waiting 
for the consent of the Congress. He cited 
the acts of Polk in ordering the Army into 
the disputed territory between the Nueces 
and Rio Grande Rivers which brought on 
the Mexican War. 

There are numerous cases in United States 
history when the Presidents sent the Army 
and/or Navy into foreign areas without the 
consent of the Congress. Some of the coun- 
tries invaded requested the presence of our 
armies—others did not. 

There was the Nicaraguan case under 
Taft's administration. We landed a part 
of our Army in Vera Cruz in Mexico to bring 
the Huerta administration to its senses. 
President Wilson sent our Army into Mexico 
just before World War I. 

Then there was the landing of our Army 
in China during the Boxer Rebellion under 
the McKinley administration. We could cite 
@ number of other cases where similar acts 
have been committed by Presidents of the 
United States. 

We are not writing these lines to defend 
President Truman for his invasion of Korea 
or his proposal to send a large force into 
Western Europe without asking the Congress 
for a declaration of war. But we are saying 
that he has had plenty of precedents. 

But we are reviewing that part of our 
American history to impress on the Congress 
the importance of setting up some general 
rules to control under such circumstances, 





Eprror’s NoTe.—The above editorial was 
written January 17, but we have not had the 
space for it till today. Since writing it, we 
have received daily CoNcressIonaL Recorp 
No. 7, volume 97, and we find on page A115 
an extension of remarks of our own Congress- 
man THomas E. Martin on this same subject. 

Mr. Martin takes much the same stand we 
have taken above. He says among other 
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That ignorance of each other's ways and 
lives has been & common cause, throughout 
the history of mankind, of that suspicion 
and mistrust between the peoples of the 

_ world through which their differences have 
all too often broken into war; 

That the great and terrible war which has 
now ended was a war made possible by the 
denial of the democratic principles of the 
dign'ty, equality and mutual respect of men, 
and by the propagation, in their place, 
through ignorance and prejudice, of the doc- 
trine of the inequality of men and races; 

That the wide diffusion of culture, and 
the education of humanity for justice and 
liberty and peace are indispensable to the 
dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty 
which all the nations must fulfill in a spirit 
of mutual assistance and concern; 

That a peace based exclusively upon the 
political and economic arrangements of gov- 
ernments would not be a peace which could 
secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere 
support of the peoples of the world, and that 
the peace must therefore be founded, if it is 
not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral 
solidarity of mankind, 


Enlistment of 18-Year-Old Boys 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN.C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a statement made by Clinton N. 
Howard, editor of Progress, official pub- 
lication of the International Reform 
Federation, before the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate on January 31, 
1951, which was published in the Feb- 
ruary 1951 issue of Progress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


SHALL WE ENLIst 18-YEaR-OLDs? 


(Statement by the editor, Clinton N. Howard, 
before the Armed Services Committee of 
the Senate, January 31, 1951, in opposition 
to the enlistment of 18-year-old boys) 


Mr. Chairman, I am a “peace-i-fist,” but 
when might challenges right I am a pacifist 
as were my fathers before me who belonged 
to the plain people of Pennsylvania. On 
one occasion when a boy of 10 I dined with 
my father in a public house where an old- 
fashioned dinner bell was rung in and 
around the house to call the help, hands, and 
guests who came tumbling in like hungry 
hounds. 

TURNING OTHER CHEEK 


My father was a rural reverend and sat 
at the table with his broad-brimmed hat on. 
A rude fellow of the baser sort rebuked his 
table manners, asking him whether he wore 
a@ crock when he cut his hair. He also in- 
quired why he did not remove his hat when 
he “et.” My father explained that he never 
uncovered except in the presence of his su- 
perior. The diner rejoined offensively. 
Father replied, “Friend, my name is Howard. 
What is thy name?” He replied, “My name is 
Bell.” Said my peace-i-fist father, “Friend 
Bell, if thee does not hold thy tongue, I'll 
knock the clapper out of thy bell.” The 
warrior subsided. Having turned the other 
cheek, my father argued that the Lord left 
him to his own valor and discretion. 
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THE RIGHT OF SELF-DEFENSE 


We are at war. It does not matter why, 
when, or where, we are at war. There are 
only two alternatives. We will either win 
or lose, and I favor our winning, either by 
honorable arbitration or by armed conflict. 
While war is always to be deplored, defense 
is better than suffering wrong, humiliation, 
and defeat. War is not always wrong. We 
read in the Divine Revelation, “And there 
Was war in heaven: Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon: and the dragon 
fought and his angels, and prevailed not. 
And the great dragon, that old serpent, called 
the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world, was cast out and his angels 
were cast out with him.” Where did he go? 
The Bible says, “He was cast out into the 
earth.” Our Lord confirmed it, saying, “Be- 
hold, I saw Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven.” And he has been waging war on 
the earth ever since. 


MILITANT MOSES 


If it was right to fight in heaven against an 
aggressor who rejected and defied Jehovah, it 
might be right to fight to stop communism 
when it resorts to force and uses an innocent 
infant nation as a shield. The Lord led the 
armies of Israel out of Egypt to the coast of 
the Red Sea, divided the waters and Israel 
crossed over on dry land. Moses and the 
children of Israel sang, “The Lord is Man of 
War; the Lord is His name. I will sing unto 
the Lord for He hath triumphed gloriously: 
the Lord is my strength and song and He is 
become my salvation. Sing ye to the Lord, 
for He hath triumphed gloriously; the horse 
and his rider hath He thrown into the sea.” 
It was a song of victory, of right over might. 

For 40 years he trained them to fight and 
to conquer the more powerful nations that 
inhabited Palestine. It was an army of in- 
vasion and God commanded them, saying, 
“Thou shalt utterly overthrow and destroy 
them, throw down their images, overthrow 
their altars and root out their groves.” They 
marched victoriously, crossing the Jordan, 
leveling the walls of Jericho and establishing 
the capital of Israel at Jerusalem where 
David the King, sang in triumph, “Blessed be 
God my strength who teacheth my hands 
to war and my fingers to fight.” 


THE ARMY OF THE LORD 


God was their commander in chief and 
named the conditions on which victory would 
be won. He did not send schoolboys to be 
slaughtered, but men to fight and He fixed 
the age of their enlistment. 

Again and again He commanded Moses 
and his successor Joshua, saying, “Take ye 
the sum of all the congregation of the chil- 
dren of Israel after their families, with the 
number of their names, every male by their 
polls; from 20 years old and upward, all that 
are able to go forth to war in Israel.” And 
when they ran short of young men above 20, 
that were fit to fight, the Lord said unto 
Moses, “Number the sons of Israel after their 
families and after the house of their fathers, 
from 30 years old and upward even unto 50 
years old, every one that entereth into the 
service.” 

GOD SAID “EVERY MALE” 


Mark the significant fact that the families, 
the young women, the mothers and the youth 
and the children were commanded to remain 
in the cities, only the males above 20 were to 
be drafted. That was the military age of 
service fixed by the Almighty. Not the wind- 
falls but the handpicked, 20 years old and 
upward that were fit to fight. Not 18-year- 
old adolescents without sufficient military 
training, as we did in Korea, ill-clothed, ill- 
trained, ill-armed, soft-spoken youth, from 
our high schools, but 20 years old and up- 
ward was the law of the Lord. 


SOBER SOLDIERS 


And of still more importance than the 
matter of years, it was to be a sober army, a 
total-abstaining army, a water-drinking 
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army. In his last address, when Moses 
turned over the military leadership to 
Joshua, we read, “Ani Moses called unto all 
Israel and said unto them: ‘And I have led 
you 40 years in the wilderness; your clothes 
are not waxen old upon you, and thy shoe 
is not waxen old upon thy foot. Ye have 
not eaten bread (but manna), neither have 
ye drunk wine or strong drink: that ye 
might know that I am the Lord your God’.” 
When they were parched with thirst and 
cried out against Moses for bringing them 
into that desert place, saying, “What shall 
we drink?” God did not send them canned 
beer as a present from the brewers of Egypt, 
but water out of the smitten rock, and we 
are told in the divine revelation that the 
rock followed them, supplying potable water 
in a desert land. God gave them manna to 
eat and H,O to drink. Total abstinence and 
Divine dependence brought deliverance. 
THE WATER CURE 

There Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee, generals of the Army, and commander 
in chief of the American military fcrces in 
the White House, there is your cue: give our 
armies the water cure; enlist only those 
that are fit for military service, 20 years old 
and upward, and give them H,O to drink in- 
stead of hooch and our enemies will lick the 
dust. 

THREE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 

FOOTMEN 

It is not a question of numbers but of fit- 
ness. When God called Gideon to fight the 
Midianites he told him that his army was too 
large, and he reduced it by 22,000, and re- 
duced it again until only 300 fighting men 
“who lapped water as they ran” remained, 
and the Midianites, “who filled the valley like 
grasshoppers for multitude; and their camels 
without number,” fled in terror. God said, 
“By the 300 that lapped water will I deliver 
the Midianites unto they hand. * * * 
For the kingdom is the Lord’s: and he is the 
governor among the nations. * * * The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms. * * * Blessed 
is that nation whose God is the Lord; and 
the people whom he hath chosen for his own 
inheritance.” May that nation be the 
United States of America in peace and war. 


An Interesting Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us in positions of legislative responsi- 
bility cannot, of course, base our final 
judgments simply on the results of opin- 
ion polls. They are not necessarily sci- 
entific or a true reflection of the will 
of our constituents. Furthermore, there 
are times in our experience when we will 
reach the conclusion that the best in- 
terests of our country require us to 
follow a course which is not popular. 
Right rather than expediency must be 
our guide. 

Nevertheless, it is helpful to know how 
various segments of our people are 
thinking. The policies pursued by our 
country, if they are to be completely suc- 
cessful, must be backed by the over- 
whelming sentiment of our citizens. It 
is a wholesome thing, therefore, for 
Members of Congress to be furnished 
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statements: “President Truman had the au- 
thority and power under section 2 of article 
II of our Constitution to order American 
troops into Korea. 

“The President's obligation and liability 
for national security as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces necessarily leaves to him 
the matter of determining how far he must 
go within his powers to fulfiil that obligation 
unless so limited by Congress.” 

Mr. MarTIN goes on to say: “Unless Con- 
gress places restrictions and limitations on 
the use to be made of the Armed Forces of 
the United States before additional troops 
are sent to Europe, the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces un- 
doubtedly has the power to send additional 
Armed Forces to Europe even though he in- 
tends them to operate there as a part of a 
great international army. 

“The power of Congress extends to all legis- 
lation essential to the prosecution of a war 
with vigor and success, except such as inter- 
feres with the command of the forces and 
the conduct of the campaigns.” 

We may add to Mr. MarTIN’s statements 
that if Congress fails to act then “the sky 
is the limit” for the President. 


Vice President Barkley Receives 1950 
Histadrut Humanitarian Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following account of the 
presentation of the 1950 Histadrut Hu- 
manitarian Award to Vice President 
BarKLEyY by the National Committee for 
Labor Israel: 


On Wednesday, February 7, 1951, at 11 a.m., 
leaders of the National Committee for Labor 
Israel met in the office of the Vice President 
at the Senate Office Building, to present to 
Vice President ALBEN W. BaRKLEey the 1950 
Histadrut Humanitarian Award. The com- 
mittee headed by its general chairman, Jo- 
seph Schlossberg, included Isaac Hamlin, gen- 
eral secretary, Harry Greenberg and Joseph 
Breslaw, vice presidents of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union (A. F. of L.), 
and Charles M. Segal, a director of the Na- 
tional Committee for Labor Israel. 

In a tribute to the Vice President, Mr. 
Schlossberg said: 

“Mr. Vice President, as chairman of the 
National Committee for Labor Israel, it is 
a pleasure to present to you the 1950 Hista- 
drut Humanitarian Award in recognition 
of your selfless and devoted aid to the State 
of Israel and the Histadrut, the General Fed- 
eration of Jewish Workers. 

“Your efforts on behalf of the new state 
of Israel have done much to create the 
proper climate for the understanding of all 
people of the struggle of Israel for the pres- 
ervation not only of its own life and future, 
but of the democratic principles which we as 
Americans hold so dear. 

“The present international unrest under- 
scores only too dramatically the urgent need 
of preserving democratic institutions in the 
world today. We consider Israel a vital 
fiank in our fight against totalitarian ag- 
gression, and in view of this, we deem it of 
the utmost importance that Americans con- 
tinue to give wholehearted support to the 
Jewish state and to its democratic instru- 
ments. 


“Mr. Vice President, you have labored hard 
to support the cause of Israel and the 
Histadrut, which has laid the very founda- 
tion for the Jewish State. You have brought 
the message of Israel and freedom and 
democracy to the people of America, and 
in so doing you have made a great con- 
tribution to the very life of Israel. 

“In presenting you with the 1950 Histadrut 
Humanitarian Award we wish you health and 
many more years to continue your indis- 
pensable efforts on behalf of the United 
States and freedom and democracy every- 
where.” 

The Vice President replied: 

“Mr. Chairman, it is with a deep sense 
of gratitude that I accept from you the 
1950 Histadrut Humanitarian Award. I 
could not claim that anything I have done 
merits this distinction from you and from 
your committee. Nevertheless, I deeply ap- 
preciate the generous spirit which has con- 
strained you and your organization to be- 
stow this award upon me. I thank you 
and them for the distinct honor which you 
do me today. 

“Whatever I have done in behalf of the 
freedom of Israel and the Jewish people 
who have found and are finding it a haven 
for applied democracy, I have done because 
I believe profoundly in democracy and in 
the ideals of free government for all people. 
The creation of the new State of Israel 
seems almost a miracle of our period. It 
came earlier than most people expected. I 
am happy that our Government, through 
the President, was the first to recognize it, 
and that our Government sponsored its 
admission to the United Nations, 

“I am especially proud to be the recipient 
of this award because of its meaning in 
connection with labor Israel. All my life 
I have labored and sympathized with those 
who labor. All my life I have sought to 
advance the welfare of those who labor, and 
to recognize their worth in any democratic 
system of free enterprise and equality of 
opportunity. 

“The recognition of this service by the 
State of Israel and by the friends of Israel 
is a fitting companion to their recognition 
of the individual rights of man and the 
dignity which men may attain under free 
institutions. 

“It is needless for me to say that I wish 
for your organization, the Histadrut, the 
greatest possible success in its worthy efforts. 
I wish for the State of Israel permanent and 
increasing stability, and I wish for all the 
people who may find rescue and refuge under 
its institutions not only life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, but that they may 
overtake happiness and clutch it to their 
bosoms as a part of their way of life. 

“Again, let me thank you for this great 
honor which you have done me,” 


The UNESCO Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization—UNESCO—is a UN 
agency devoted to the promotion of bet- 
ter understanding among the peoples of 
the earth through education and the 
interchange of ideas: Appended hereto 
is the foreword to the publication the 
UNESCO story and the preamble to 
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the constitution of UNESCO, which out- 
line the fields of work in which this 
international organization is engaging: 


FOREWORD 


The story of UNESCO is one of a great 
crusade for international understanding, 
based on the belief that cooperation and 
good will among the peoples of the world can 
be a deciding force in the search for a lasting 
peace. 

UNESCO's high ideals and principles are 
expressed in the preamble to its constitution. 
To make their achievement a reality instead 
of a dream, however, its member nations 
must fashion a practical program on which 
the peoples of the world can work together. 
That is UNESCO's primary challenge today. 

Each member nation faces another respon- 
sibility: providing information on UNESCO's 
program and objectives to its own citizens 
and making plain how communities, organi- 
zations, and individuals can contribute to 
them. 

The UNESCO story embraces such long- 
range ambitions as teaching the illiterate 
half of the world to read and write—other 
far-reaching projects to raise standards of 
living which only the resources of govern- 
ments can carry out—combating ignorance 
and prejudice throughout the world, freeing 
the minds of men. 

It is a story of cooperation being fostered 
among nations and among great organiza- 
tions, national and international, and of the 
contributions of leaders in education, sci- 
ence, and culture. But it also is the story 
of the things ordinary citizens of a fortunate 
land can do to help those in other lands to 
share in the progress of civilization, of what 
a community in any country can do toward 
playing its part in world affairs. 

The UNESCO story in the United States, if 
told in terms of UNESCO objectives, is that 
of the great civic, religious, and student or- 
ganizations which have sent medical mis- 
sions and educational aid to war-devastated 
countries, and of scores of foundations and 
universities which have helped rebuild insti- 
tutions and equip laboratories. 

It is that of educators and scientists and 
writers seeking ways to better understand- 
ing, and of thousands of American teachers 
and youths who have gone abroad as ambas- 
sadors of good will. It is the story of courses 
on UNESCO and its objectives in scores of 
colleges and schools and of movements to 
end intolerance in our own cities and towns. 
It is a story to which hundreds of commu- 
nities and groups are adding chapters day 
by day—of a little western town which staged 
an international festival in which half of its 
citizens participated and which drew 2,000 
people from the surrounding countryside; of 
a@ grand piano sent to the Athens Symphony 
by music clubs; of an American children’s 
art exhibit in a Japanese school; of thou- 
sands of groups in our own country trying 
to understand the problems and ways of the 
peoples of other lands. 

UNESCO makes no claim to credit for all 
these activities. Most of them started in the 
United States through organizations which 
believed in the UNESCO idea before 
UNESCO got fairly under way. The UNESCO 
contribution has been to expand them and 
give them a firmer foundation for the fu- 
ture—and to point up new objectives. It is 
the achievements of these organizations, and 
the deep desire of individual citizens to take 
part in efforts seeking world cooperation and 
peace, that underlie the strength of the 
UNESCO program in this country today. 


PREAMBLE OF THE CONSTITUTION OF UNESCO 


The governments of the states parties to 
this Constitution on behalf of their peoples 
declare— 

That, since wars begin in the minds of 
inen, it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fenses of peace must be constructed; 
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Throwing all discretion to the winds, 
the unbridled fury of this wolf pack 
shows its true colors best in featuring 
a yellow poison-pen letter writer, a 
Press stooge, from which it quotes: 

One of the first things Hatt did was to 
appoint his father as his secretary and his 
mother as clerk. His mother stayed quietly 
at home and never did any Government 
work whatsoever. This went on for several 
years until exposed by the Washington Post. 


My dearly loved and late lamented 
father worked day and night in my 
Washington office, usually putting in a 
12- to 16-hour day. 

But he was never safe from the smears 
the Gannett newspaper hurled at him 
and at me during all the time he worked 
in my office. 

So great was the hatred which the 
editor held for my distinguished father, 
that his picture was withheld from 
Press columns at the time of his death, 
and the large funeral which he received 
was glossed over with scarcely a men- 
tion. 

My mother was employed by me at 
the time she was on my payroll, taking 
important messages for my Binghamton 
office and addressing letters. 

She has as much right to be on my 
payroll as any other American. She 
earned every penny She received and has 
taken a world of abuse from this Com- 
mie clique because she is loyal to your 
Congressman and her own son. 

Whenever my mother desires to work 
for me again and is sufficiently well, I 
will put her back on my payroll, regard- 
less of press smears. 

It is well to point out that in 1946 my 
mother suffered a serious heart attack 
after a similar press tirade. Gannett’s 
hounds are bent upon exterminating all 
of us to satiate their hateful desires. 

Hitler’s storm troopers used to go 
about rubbing out free representatives 
and their wives as in the case of Herr 
and Mrs. Von Sleicher in the early days 
of nazism. 

Behind the iron curtain they liquidate 
whole families immediate to a person 
who dares speak his mind. 

But I do not find anywhere in recent 
annals, at least, a case as degrading as 
the press feature of this wanton attack 
upon the character of my mother, help- 
less to defend herself, ill from prolonged 
sickness, and victimized by the storm- 
trooper slander of our local Gannett 
smear tabloid. 


Mobilizing Our Farm Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, on January 30, 1951, the Hon- 
orable Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of 
Agriculture, delivered a notable address 
on the subject of mobilizing our farm 


power, at the annual meeting of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation at Cleveland, Ohio. The sub- 
ject is of such general interest that I 
ask unanimous consent that Secretary 
Brannan’s address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


Mosriizinc Our FarM Power 
(By Charles F. Brannan) 


Just about the first thing that comes to 
@ person’s mind at these meetings of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion is the old saw: “Nothing succeeds like 
success.” 

Roughly 15 years ago only about 11 per- 
cent of the Nation’s farms had central sta- 
tion electric service. At that time, how 
many of us would have dared to predict that 
today—only a decade and a half later—87 
percent of our farms would have central- 
station service? 

But that’s the record. 

Since 1935 the figures on farm electrifica- 
tion have been almost exactly turned around. 
Then, only about 1 farm out of 10 had power 
from a central station—now only about 1 
farm out of 10 does not have power from 
a central station. 

The initial successes of the rural electric 
co-ops have been steadily expanded into 
greater and more glowing achievements. 

Your success is also an unanswerable re- 
joinder to those who argue that free enter- 
prise is handicapped in these days by Gov- 
ernment interference. Your co-ops are liv- 
ing examples of free enterprise. They are 
living proofs that free enterprise cannot only 
survive but that it can, and will, thrive in 
an atmosphere of intelligent governmental 
assistance. 

So I want to tell you again, as I have 
in the past, that it is a real pleasure to 
meet with this great group of representa- 
tives of business-managed, tax-paying or- 
ganizations. I want to tell you that you 
have every right to be proud of your busi- 
ness management—of the fact that 99 per- 
cent of the loans are being paid back on 
schedule or ahead of schedule—and espe- 
cially of the fact that you are successfully 
operating power systems in many areas that 
the utility industry refused to electrify be- 
cause it didn’t think it would pay out. 

As for the taxes you pay—well, I’m sure 
it would be news to you folks to find out 
that you didn’t have to pay real-estates taxes, 
personal-property taxes on equipment, oc- 
cupational-license taxes, social-security 
taxes, various excise taxes, sales and use 
taxes. Of course, you pay these taxes—all 
of them—just like any other business. 

I never have believed that very many 
people are fooled by this phony tax-equality 
line—and I don't believe it today. 

Once again, then, congratulations on the 
fine job you are doing. The tremendous 
success which you have achieved in helping 
to bring electric power to the great majority 
of our farms is one of the reasons why agri- 
culture can face the future with real con- 
fidence in its ability to meet the food and 
fiber needs of the Nation. 

I want to talk with you today along three 
principal lines. First, I want to review 
briefly the situation we face as a nation. 
Second, I'd like to discuss agriculture’s part 
in today’s challenge—what the Nation ex- 
pects of its farms—how well farmers are 
equipped to meet the Nation's require- 
ments—and what is being done to help 
equip them better. Finally, I want to talk 
with you specifically about the part electric 
power and the rural electric co-ops can 
play in the present emergency. 

We are living in one of the most critical 
periods in all human history. We have got 
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to realize that we are now facing probably 
the most serious threat to civilization of the 
past 20 centuries. 

There is no longer time to put things off 
until tomorrow or to depend on somebody 
else doing our job for us. 

We hope for peace—we want peace, ear- 
nestly and prayerfully. We have proved 
again and again that we are willing to go 
much more than halfway to achieve peace. 

But who could be so blind as not to recog- 
nize that we must be prepared for any- 
thing? 

Military preparedness is, of course, the 
most immediate essential. But military 
preparedness, in these times, has come to 
mean something much broader than ever 
before. It means more than planes, ships, 
tanks, and guns operated by trained man- 
power. Military preparedness involves in- 
dustrial and agricultural preparedness. 

Agriculture’s job is to produce the food 
and fiber we need for the strength and vital- 
ity of our Armed Forces, for the health and 
productivity of our civilian population, for 
ample reserves, and for shipments to those 
other nations to which it is advisable to give 
aid. 

Our material answer to the alleged supe- 
rior manpower resources of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites is an economic answer— 
superior production. Man for man, there 
is a wide difference between the productivity 
of American producers on the farm, and 
those of the Soviet Union and its satellites. 

In Asia today it takes four persons on 
the land to support themselves and one per- 
son off the land. In the United States the 
situation is just about reversed—less than 
one-fifth of our population is on farms, and 
they provide food and fiber for themselves 
and the other four-fifths of our population. 

Not only does our agriculture provide food 
to keep the efficiency and vitality of our 
military forces and industrial producers at 
high level; it also provides raw materials 
without which American industry would be 
crippled. 

We are fortunate, indeed, that our agricul- 
ture today is in a strong position to meet 
all foreseeable demands. 

Let me list some of the outstanding facts 
in this regard. 

Our farms are much more productive than 
they were 20, or even 10, years ago. Total 
food production is running about 40 per- 
cent above the years just before World War 
II. Our field-crop production in 1950 was 
bigger than in any year before 1948. 

Agriculture as a whole is in a relatively 
good financial position. Farmers have 
plowed back a lot of their earnings into up- 
to-date machinery and equipment. Using 
the national programs available to them, 
they have built up reserves of soil fertility. 
We have developed programs and storage 
facilities to carry over reserves of corn, 
wheat, cotton, and other crops. 

In the period of little more than a year, 
beginning in June 1949, 700,000,000 bushels 
of grain-storage facilities were added to our 
national capacity under the emergency 
storage program. This has been a big aid to 
our over-all defense position. 

There are more than twice as many trac- 
tors on American farms now as there were 
in 1941, before Pearl Harbor. There are 
twice as many trucks on farms, nearly three 
times as many combines, and more than 
three times as many milking machines and 
mechanical corn pickers. 

We have made fine progress in the use of 
various new plant varieties and hybrid seeds, 
insecticides, and fertilizer, and in better 
breeding and feeding of livestock. 

The result of all these advances is that 
farm output per man-hour has risen about 
50 percent above the 1935-39 average. 

Our agriculture, in short, is far better able 
to face the problems and demands of the 
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with the results of opinion sampling 
thruughout the Nation. 

A group of young people from the 
Fortieth Congressional District and ad- 
joining territory in and around Roch- 
ester, N. Y., who have formed the Citi- 
zens Opinion Committee, have sent me 
a letter indicating an interesting proj- 
ect which they have just undertaken. 
With it they have transmitted the re- 
sults of the first sampling of public 
opinion which they took. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this letter and accompanying 
summary of replies to specific questions 
dealing with United States foreign pol- 
icy. The formulators of the questions 
and all those who participated in this 
venture are to be commended for their 
public-spirited interest in initiating this 
important undertaking. 

The letter and summary follow: 


THe Citizens’ OPINION COMMITTEE, 
Rochester, N. Y., January 18, 1951. 
The Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As one of our Representatives in 
Congress, you have undoubtedly wished 
many times that you might be better in- 
formed about the thinking of your constitu- 
ents. 

Nine of us in the Rochester area have vol- 
unteered our services to form a Citizens’ 
Opinion Committee. Our ages range from 23 
to 31, with most members in their late 
twenties. 

The purposes of our committee are— 

1. To present problems of governmental 
policy to citizens of voting age in this area, 
in such a way as to stimulate their thinking 
about these problems. 

2. To determine the opinions of people on 
these policies. 

8. To supply you and your other immediate 
Representatives and Senators with tabula- 
tions of our findings. 

In carrying on this project, we are trying 
to present the policies without personal or 
political bias and without influencing the 
decisions of the survey participants. While 
we recognize this as probably an imperfect 
instrument by some standards, we believe it 
aworth-while one. It presents opinions from 
many people who have often felt the need, 
but have seldom found the opportunity, to 
write their Congressmen. 

A copy of our survey statements, a tabula- 
tion by percents with graphs, and a list of the 
participants are enclosed. In the future we 
hope to have other surveys on governmental, 
foreign and domestic policies. 

Briefly, here are some of the pertinent 
facts about our survey: 

1. Twenty-one statements are included in 
the survey, dealing with general and Asiatic 
phases of the United States’ foreign policy. 

2. Two hundred survey sheets were dis- 
tributed by members of the committee 
through personal contact with friends, busi- 
ness associates, and, in some cases, through 
them to their friends and associates. The 
survey covered persons of all ages and with- 
out regard for political affiliations. 

3. The survey was conducted between 
January 8 and 13. 

4. The final tabulation included 115 re- 
turns. In addition to this, 15 were returned 
too late to be counted. 

5. Persons taking part in the survey in- 
clude chiefly, executive, supervisory, and of- 
fice personnel in Rochester industries; teach- 
ers in the public schools; staff personnel from 
the University of Rochester; and house- 
wives. The following groups are represented 
in relatively fewer numbers: Skilled workers, 
farmers, merchants, engineers, State Teacher 
College faculty at Brockport, and retired per- 


sons. Approximately one-half of the returns 
are from college graduates. 

Virtually everyone participating in the sur- 
vey reported that our project had stimulated 
their thinking. In fact, many reported that 
it had provoked extensive discussions within 
family groups and with friends and associ- 
ates. A few felt that they were not sufficient- 
ly informed to express opinions on Govern- 
ment foreign policy. For many, however, our 
undertaking has resulted in reconsideration 
of former opinions and formulation of new 
ones. 

We shall be greatly interested in your re- 
actions to this project and will welcome any 
comments you may care to make on its value 
to you or in any areas which might be sim- 
ilarly treated in the future. 

Very truly yours, 
Ricnaprp E. Putrz. 

Citizens’ Opinion Committee: A. William 
Ashiey, foreman, Delco appliance division, 
GMC; Myra Howes, secretary, Taylor Instru- 
ment Co.; Richard E. Pultz, methods investi- 
gator Eastman Kodak Co.; William H. Van- 
denbergh, attorney, Lumberman’s Mutual In- 
surance Co.; Betty Cavanaugh, secretary, Uni- 
versity of Rochester; William B. Nestle, 
campus school coordinator, State teachers 
college, Brockport; Jane Vandenbergh, 
housewife, 276 Ingomar Drive; Herman Walz, 
law student, Albany Law College; Jane Wilk- 
ins, assistant librarian, University of 
Rochester. 


GENERAL FoREIGN POLIcy 


1. Dean Acheson should be relieved from 
his office as Secretary of State: Agree, 65 per- 
cent; disagree, 30 percent; no opinion, 5 per- 
cent. 

2. The United States should use the veto, 
if necessary, to prevent the seating of Com- 
munist China in the United Nations: Agree, 
78 percent; disagree, 20 percent; no opinion, 
2 percent. 

3. Under no circumstances should the 
atom bomb be used: Agree, 7 percent; dis- 
agree, 89 percent; no opinion, 4 percent. 

4. The United States should not use the 
atom bomb unless a state of War ex- 
ists between Russia and the United States: 
Agree, 58 percent; disagree, 32 percent; no 
opinion, 10 percent. 

5. The United States should immediately 
use the atom bomb on Russia: Agree, 2 
percent; disagree, 96 percent; no opinion, 
2 percent. 

6. Although we must continue to send aid 
to Europe, we should concentrate our great- 
est efforts in arming Asia: Agree, 8 percent; 
disagree, 87 percent; no opinion, 5 percent. 

7. The United States should give equal 
effort to the defense of Europe and Asia: 
Agree, 37 percent; disagree, 53 percent; no 
opinion, 10 percent. 

8. While we continue to send aid to Asia, 
we should concentrate our efforts in the 
defense of Europe: Agree, 46 percent; dis- 
agree, 43 percent; no opinion, 11 percent. 

9. Our defense effort should be devoted 
entirely to the Western Hemisphere: Agree, 
16 percent; disagree, 76 percent; no opinion, 
8 percent. 

10. The United States should not send arm- 
aments to other parts of the world beyond 
those required under our present commit- 
ments until the defenses of the United States 
against direct attack have been greatly 
improved: Agree, 78 percent; disagree, 18 
percent; no opinion, 4 percent. 

11. The present crisis warrants embarking 
immediately on a wartime economy: Agree, 
78 precent; disagree, 16 percent; no opinion, 
6 percent. 


UNITED STATEs PoLicy In ASIA 
KOREA 
1, All United Nations forces and equip- 


ment should be evacuated from Korea as rap- 
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idly as consistent with the safety of these 
forces: Agree, 53 percent; disagree, 41 per- 
cent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

2. United Nations forces should remain in 
Korea to carry on a delaying action if possi- 
ble, without greatly increased reinforcement: 
Agree, 30 percent; disagree, 61 percent; no 
opinion, 9 percent. 

8. United Nations should continue to make 
a stand in Korea at all costs: Agree 15 per- 
cent; disagree, 79 percent; no opinion, 6 per- 
cent. 

CHINA 

1. The United States and other non-Com- 
munist countries should supply the Chinese 
Nationalist forces with the materials neces- 
sary for an invasion of the Chinese main- 
land: Agree, 68 percent; disagree, 27 percent; 
no opinion 5 percent. 

2. The United States and other non-Com- 
munist countries should give sea and air 
force support to the Chinese Nationalists in 
any invasion of the Chinese mainiand: 
Agree 46 percent; disagree 47 percent; no 
opinion 7 percent. 

8. The United States and non-Communist 
nations should enforce an effective military 
blockade of the Chinese coast: Agree 70 per- 
cent; disagree, 21 percent; no opinion, 9 per- 
cent. 

4. The United States, in conjunction with 
other non-Communist countries, should dis- 
continue all direct or indirect trade with Red 
China: Agree 93 percent; disagree, 4 per- 
cent; no opinion, 3 percent. 

5. The United States should establish a 
vast counter-Communist propaganda pro- 
gram throughout Asia: Agree, 90 percent; 
disagree, 7 t; no opinion, 3 percent. 

6. The United States should supply mili- 
tary equipment to the French in Indochina: 
Agree, 51 percent; disagree, 35 percent; no 
opinion, 14 percent. 

7. The United States should seek the use 
of United Nations troops in Indochina: 
agree, 32 percent; disagree, 51 percent; no 
opinion, 17 percent. 

PACIFIC—GENERAL 


1, Further use of United States forces in 
Asia should be governed by United Nations 
policy only: agree, 48 percent; disagree, 40 
percent; no opinion, 12 percent. 

2. The United States should encourage the 
Japanese to rearm for the purpose of de- 
fending their homeland: agree, 85 percent; 
disagree, 10 percent; no opinion, 5 percent. 

3. The United States should establish a 
strong Pacific defense line, which would in- 
clude the Aleutians, Japan, Okinawa, For- 
mosa, the Philippines, and Australia: agree, 
98 percent; disagree, 2 percent; no opinion, 
zero. 





Congressman Hall’s Invalid Mother Is 
Attacked by Frank Gannett’s News- 
paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 2, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, beaten back, snarling, and 
frustrated over Epwin ARTHUR HALL’s 
never-failing defiance of its gangster 
journalism, Frank Gannett’s Bingham- 
ton Press has just revealed a despicable 
= on the Congressman's invalid 
mother. 
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present and future than it has ever been 
in any previous national crisis. 

The Nation is depending on our agricul- 
ture to maintain this general high level of 
output this year and to step up production 
of the commodities that are in greatest de- 
mand. We paricularly need more pork, beef, 
corn, cotton, and wool. But we know from 
past experience that when the Nation is 
fully employed and when incomes are high, 
most farm products are faced with big 
demand. 

Our annual pig crops have been climbing 
for several years. In 1946 the crop amounted 
to 83,000,000 head. Last year the crop was 
over 100,001,000 head. We look for this 
year’s spring crop to run about 6 percent 
ahead of last spring. 

The number of cattle and calves on farms 
has also been on the upgrade every year since 
the end of 1947. We expect this trend to 
continue also. 

We weed a big cotton crop this year—we 
hope for 16,000,000 bales. 

One of the big questions farmers are ask- 
ing all over the country is this one: Are we 
going to have the manpower, supplies, and 
equipment to turn out the production that’s 
needed? 

Farmers know that they use a lot more 
motor fuel today than they did in 1941. 
Actually, they use twice as much. They 
need twice as many rubber tires for cars, 
trucks, and tractors. 

Farmers know that they're using a lot 
more electric power than ever before. REA 
consumers used 25 percent more power last 
year than they had used the year before. 
Farmers in general, according to industry 
estimates, used eight times as much elec- 
tricity last year as they did before World War 
II. Of course, most of this is due to the 
greater number of farms now hooked up to 
power lines. Nevertheless, the average con- 
sumption of electric power per electrified 
farm is now estimated by industry to be 
two and one-fourth times as much as in the 
prewar period. 

The Department has se* up a number of 
offices and facilities to aid farmers in get- 
ting essential equipment, manpower, and 
materials. In addition, we expect that the 
facilities of all the Department’s bureaus 
and agencies will be used to help meet the 
objectives of agricultural preparedness. 
This means that we will not only help farm- 
ers get essential production tools and sup- 
plies, but that we are going to encourage 
them in every way we can to make the best 
possible use of what is available. 

The important job in agriculture is going 
to need the whole-souled cooperation of 
organizations outside, as well as within, the 
Department. 

We are depending heavily upon your con- 
tribution to national defense. 

You folks are the leaders of rural electrifi- 
cation in your own communities and in your 
own States. You know the importance of 
electricity in wartime production. Many of 
you have been through this kind of emer- 
gency before and I am happy that you will 
therefore be better able to guide your co-ops 
through these troubled times. 

Today more than 2,500,000 farm families 
are depending on you to supply an essential 
utility service in an adequate and depend- 
able manner. 

This job of providing adequate service is 
really a double job. You need to make sure 
first that you have plenty of power to deliver 
and, second, that your systems are main- 
tained to deliver it. 

The defense production program will seri- 
ously strain the Nation's entire power sup- 
ply. It will be increasingly difficult to get 
power for your needs. I urge you to plan 
atead as far as possible to provide power 
not only to meet wartime demands but also 
to take care of the normal increase in power 
consumption on farms. 


It is vital also that you keep your systems 
in constant repair, so as to prevent trouble 
before it has a chance to develop into a 
major problem. This will call for expansion 
of, and added concentration on, your pre- 
ventive maintenance program. If you have 
not already done so, I urge you to mobilize 
your forces for system maintenance. 

In many cases you will need to increase 
the capacity of your systems to make sure 
that they will be able to carry the loads that 
defense farm production will put on them. 
Farmers are depending on you. They need 
all the assurance you can give them that 
power will be delivered on an uninterrupted 
basis. 

But merely providing dependable power is 
not enough. If rural electrification is to be 
of maximum service to the defense program, 
your farmer members will need help in har- 
nessing their electricity for top efficiency. 

They will need guidance in substituting, 
electricity for manpower. 

On a great many farms, electric power can 
be more fully applied to heavy time-consum- 
ing farm chores. 

Some of the most striking evidences of the 
labor-saving advantages of electricity may 
be found on dairy farms. It takes a lot of 
time to milk 10 cows twice a day by hand. 
An électric milker can do the job in about 
half the time, with only one-half kilowatt- 
hour of electricity. 

Electricity can save time and labor in sep- 
arating cream, pumping and heating water, 
hoisting hay, and grinding feed. It is im- 
portant in processing and preserving foods. 
A farmer with a milk cooler can cool 10 gal- 
lons of milk with about 1 kilowatt-hour of 
electricity. Rapid cooling keeps the bacteria 
count low and maintains the quality of the 
milk. 

I urge you to step up your programs of 
member education, and to work in close 
collaboration with other organizations and 
agencies to make sure that every farmer 
knows how to use electricity in his preduc- 
tion job. Many farmers need advice on the 
care of their appliances and equipment. 
These tools may have to last a long time. 

Fortunately, you and your farmer members 
c.n do a lot to make the most of materials 
now on hand. The homemade pig brooder 
is a good example. By using baby-pig 
brooders, farmers can cut down the number 
of pig losses and produce an extra 30 percent 
or more of pork at weaning time. Looking 
at it another way, this means a saving of 
about 250 pounds of feed per litter. 

It doesn’t take expensive or hard-to-get 
equipment to make a brooder. A 150-watt 
bulb, some scraps of metal for a reflector, 
some pieces of lumber, and a little know-how 
are all you need. 

I'm sure there are many other ways in 
which farm people can make equally effective 
use of electric power without heavy cash 
outlays. 

Research is going ahead in the Department 
and elsewhere on new uses for electricity. I 
have no doubt that this emergency will give 
added impetus to this research. We all know 
that use of artificial light is an accepted 
practice in poultry enterprises. Light has 
also been employed to speed up plant growth, 
ar 1 it has been demonstrated that vegetable 
yields can be stepped up by its use. New 
types of plants have been developed by treat- 
ing seed with X-rays. Black light has been 
used to eliminate defective seed. By the use 
of the germicidal lamp, it may be possible 
eventually to save a good deal of food that 
otherwise would be spoiled by mold. 

In making these comments, I do not mean 
to evaluate any of the research that is now 
going on. I merely want to point out that 
in time of such national emergency as this, 
research takes on new importance. I am 
sure that you will do your part in making 
available to the American farmer as many 
new uses for electricity as possible in the 
months and years ahead. 
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Besides all of these responsibilities that 
I have mentioned, you have a responsibility 
to the half million or more farmers who still 
are without electric power. You will want 
to push line extensions as fast as possible 
to make power available to these farmers. 

Though this is not an easy job, it is by 
no means an impossible one. The speed 
with which you have built power lines— 
more than a million miles of rural distribu- 
tion lines in 15 years—indicates what Amer- 
ican ingenuity and drive can do. These 
million miles of co-op poles and lines stand 
as a tribute to the initiative, determination, 
and perseverance of rural people. I know 
that you will continue your efforts to make 
the advantages of electric power even more 
widespread. 

By taking full part in your own com- 
munity civil defense programs, your Co-ops 
can render still another service to the Nation. 
‘You can do this by working with the USDA 
agencies in your counties, by providing 
channels of communication to farm people 
for information on the defense program and 
its requirements, and by assisting your local 
civic groups in helping rural industries, es- 
pecially decentralized war plants, to locate 
in your areas. 

Born of a community need and nurtured 
by democratic ideals, rural electric coopera- 
tives will surely shoulder all these responsi- 
bilities in the defense effort. 

It is paradoxical that while the Nation has 
made great progress in rural electrification, 
the farmer's position with regard to tele- 
phones is worse today than it was 25 years 
ago. Even in norma) times the rural tele- 
phone is much more than a luxury or a 
pleasant convenience. In the event of 
shortages of tires, gasoline, automobiles, and 
other equipment, adequate rural telephone 
service takes on increased importance, Ac- 
cording to a recent syrvey in a Midwestern 
State, two-thirds of a farmer’s phone calls 
are business calls. The telephone program 
may well play a vital role in enabling the 
farmer to be a better, more efficient pro- 
ducer. . 

From what I have already said, it should 
be obvious that the Department of Agricul- 
ture recognizes the importance of the elec- 
trified farm and of the rural electric co-ops 
to the farm production program for national 
defense. 

I firmly believe that it would be a great 
error if the Nation allowed its potential for 
food and fiber production to be curtailed 
because of inadequate power supplies. 

In his recent state of the Union message 
to the Congress, the President emphasized 
the necessity for us as a Nation to increase 
our capacity for production and to keep our 
economy strong for the long pull ahead. He 
pointed out that only by increasing our out- 
put can we carry the burden of preparedness 
for an indefinite time. 

It was heartening to me—as I am sure it 
was to you—that he urged the Congress to 
give priority consideration to certain urgent 
activities, and that power development was 
among them. 

We have all seen the close relationship 
existing between the REA program and the 
development of power by public agencies. 
One does not need to be a public power 
booster to recognize that the areas of our 
country where farmers have the cheapest 
power, and where they use the largest quan- 
tities of it, are generally those which have 
major Federal power projects. On the other 
hand, it is equally obvious that the area of 
highest wholesale rates is in the Northeast, 
where there is no Federal power develop- 
ment—now. Growing support of the St. 
Lawrence development project may yet 
change that picture. 

Every addition to our power capacity, 
wherever it is made, increases our national 
wealth. Every addition to our power ca- 
pacity, wherever it is made, increases our 
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ability to turn raw materials into arma- 
ments, clothing, and processed food for 
defense. 

This country has undeveloped resources 
along rivers in the Northeast, the Northwest, 
the Southeast, the Southwest, and along the 
Missouri, that potentially are capable of dou- 
bling our national power generating capacity. 
It is in the national interest that these 
water power resources be developed as rap- 
idly as possible. 

As our Nation moves ahead, rural electric 
co-ops must hold fast to their principles. 
They must cherish the rights which you and 
other leaders before you have won—the right 
to generate your own power when there are 
no adequate sources available; the right to 
transmit your own power, and above all the 
right to buy from the Government, power 
developed by the Government, for all the 


people. 

Well, I think that covers briefly the three 
principal topics that I wanted to talk over 
with you. 

Before I close, however, I’d like to add 
just a few words about the general situa- 
tion so far as agriculture and farm people 
are concerned. I have indicated that our 
agriculture is in « far sounder position to 
meet whatever demands may be made upon 
it than it has been in previous periods of 
national emergency. 

Iam convinced that this Nation as a whole 
is well able to take care of itself in any 
situation that may develop. 

It would be foolish to underestimate the 
strength that might be arrayed against us in 
the event of an all-out struggle. But it 
would, I think, be equally foolish to under- 
estimate the strength of the American Na- 
tion and of the American idea of freedom 
and justice. 

In these times, let us give our whole- 
hearted support to our own national mo- 
bilization program. Let us unite with a 
determination to do whatever needs to be 
done. Let us be resolute that this Nation 
shall remain free, 


Rail Unions Are Called Unfair in Their 
Attack on Steelman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of hysteria when the slogan appears 
to be “smear those in public office,” it is, 
indeed, refreshing to be able to feast 
one’s eyes upon comment that is lauda- 
tory of one in public office. 

I am pleased to call your attention to 
an article which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of February 14, 
1951, about a distinguished public serv- 
ant, John Steelman, assistant to the 
President. He is only one of many who 
goes about his work quietly, unobtru- 
sively, and with only the one thought in 
mind, and that is how he can best serve 
his country. 

The item I refer to follows: 

Topay IN WASHINGTON—RalIL UNIONS ARE 
CALLED UNFAIR IN THEIR ATTACK ON 
STEELMAN 

(By David Lawrence) 

WashincTon, February 13.—The railroads 

and the labor unions are getting closer to- 


ward a peace treaty. But there are some 
mysterious circumstances being revealed 
which show why the task of mediation at 
the White House has been made doubly 
difficult. 

A controversy has developed over the part 
played by John R. Steelman, special assistant 
to the President. For several days now ef- 
forts have been made from labor sources to 
discredit Mr. Steelman’s role, and this has 
been done partly by the dissemination of a 
report that he had set himself up as a sort 
of czar or 3-year arbitrator. 

This report is wholly untrue but the reason 
for spreading it would appear to be to try 
to weaken Mr. Steelman’s influence at the 
President's side. Actually, John Steelman is 
one of the ace mediators in the country. 
For 7 years he was the head of the United 
States Conciliation Service and was involved 
in the handling of more than 10,000 strikes 
or threatened strikes and more than 80,000 
labor disputes of all types. Mr. Steelman is 
not assigned exclusively to labor matters at 
the White House, but assists in general ad- 
ministrative tasks and gets into labor prob- 
lems only when they are sufficiently acute 
to require the attention of the President 
hiinself. 


FACTS IN CASE LISTED 


In the face of the long and efficient record 
of Mr. Steelman as a mediator, it came as 
a surprise to find the unions charging that 
he had set himself up as a 3-year arbitrator. 
The facts with reference to Mr. Steelman's 
part in the recent negotiations are these: 

1. Mr. Steelman was not assigned to the 
railroad dispute by the White House but be- 
came involved in it at the special request 
of the four union presidents. He agreed to 
call meetings but with the understanding 
that the Railway Mediation Board would par- 
ticipate in the discussions. 

2. When, on December 21, a memorandum 
agreement was signed in full by the four 
presidents of the railroad unions as well as 
by the representatives of the railroads, the 
documents set forth the understanding of 
both parties. It was not in legal language 
but it recited unequivocally the basic points 
of agreement in the form of a summary. 

3. It was fully understood by both sides 
that the points in this memorandum would 
be put into legal language later. There was 
&@ provision which said that if the parties 
could not agree on the details before writing 
the actual agreement itself, John Steelman 
was to make the final decision. 

4. This service to be rendered by Mr. Steel- 
man was to end as soon as the agreement 
was drawn up in legal language and hence 
his part was to be temporary—probably for 
a few days. 

5. There was an understanding at the time 
that a blank space was to be left on one of 
the points dealing with the price for cou- 
pling or uncoupling hose but, once the final 
agreement on this rule was reached, Mr. 
Steelman was no longer to arbitrate any- 
thing. 

6. An understanding was reached also that 
after July 1, 1952, the parties would go to 
Mr. Steelman again in connection with wage 
stabilization but only to set in motion ma- 
chinery whereby the President of the United 
States would appoint a referee to determine 
whether further wage increases were justi- 
fied under Government policy. 


ATTACK CALLED A REPRISAL 


The foregoing sets forth the actual con- 
nection of Mr. Steelman with the entire af- 
fair, and yet for some odd reason there has 
been an effort to make it appear that some- 
how the President’s assistant was setting 
himself up for some special job of a perma- 
nent nature out of which presumably he was 
to derive a benefit. 

This type of unfair attack could only have 
been started as a reprisal against Mr. Steel- 
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man because he stood his ground—and so 
did the President—in insisting that the 
original memorandum of points signed on 
December 21 was binding and that the four 
union presidents who signed it should in 
good faith have recommended it to their 
organizations for ratification instead of 
backing down on it. 

Mr. Steelman has been the center of con- 
troversy before when he settled the coal 
miners’ dispute in 1941, as a special arbi- 
trator appointed by the late President 
Roosevelt, but he was attacked then as too 
friendly to the unions. Plainly the lot of a 
mediator is a hard, hard lot, but John Steel- 
man’s record for fairness isn’t going to be 
tarnished by insidious propaganda from rail 
unions which played “sick” and recently 
caused hundreds of millions of dollars in 
losses to the American people. 


Voice of Democracy Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, for several years the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, and 
the Radio-Television Manufacturers 
Association have been sponsoring the 
national voice of democracy contest 
among the secondary schools throughout 
the country. This is one of the best of 
the many excellent projects which con- 
tribute so greatly to the strengthening 
of our Republic. Through calling the 
attention of the younger people to the 
basic tenets upon which this Nation is 
founded, they are doing an exceptional 
job in encouraging this type of thought 
and in its dissemination among the citi- 
zens at large. 

The residents of the Twelfth Congres- 
sional District of Missouri, including 
myself, are greatly honored that one of 
the winners of the fourth annual con- 
test resides in that district. Robert Bur- 
nett of St. Mary’s High School, who lives 
at 4209 Hartford Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
was one of the four final winners in this 
Nation-wide contest. The other three 
winners are Marcia Anne Harmon, 16, 
of Del Rosa, Calif.; Norita Newbrough, 
16, of Baton Rouge, La., and Richard Ro- 
mulo, 17, of Washington, D. C. I am 
very desirous of calling to your attention 
the high quality of the radio broadcast 
which brought to Robert Burnett this 
coveted award. 

I also want to commend the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
and the Radio-Television Manufacturers 
Association for their fine public service 
in establishing this annual contest. 
Each of the four winners receive a $500 
college scholarship and a trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C. These young people are 
now in Washington, D. C. visiting the 
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various shrines of democracy and the liv- 
ing government which these shrines 
inspire. 

I am happy to put into the Recorp a 
copy of Robert Burnett’s winning radio 
script. It is regretted only that the full 
value of this broadcast cannot be re- 
tained when it is put into the printed 
word. 


I SPEAK FoR DEMOCRACY 


Do you know who I am? I am the voice 
of democracy. 

Listen! Listen, American! Listen, citizen 
John Doe, to the most startling words in all 
history, for they are the beginning of my 
life’s story. 

“We, the people.” Have you got that 
straight? Not, mind you, we the royal elect; 
or we, the sovereign king; but we, the peo- 
ple. Listen, citizen Doe, those words place 
my very life in your hands. I’m your per- 
sonal responsibility. Do you hear that? 
Your personal responsibility. 

Now what I’ve got to say here won't be 
very flowery, just straight American talk. 

You know, there’s a lot of people around 
today trying to tell you I'm no good; trying 
to tell you that democracy’s got some weak 
spots. Well now, some of that’s true. I've 
made my mistakes. Sometimes I've forgot- 
ten just what my job is, and made a slip 
here and there. But those mistakes are 
never too big, and never too many. I al- 
Ways manage to catch myself in time. That’s 
because my blessings outnumber my weak 
spots a thousand toone. That's why I speak 
for democracy. 

Now these blessings I talked about don’t 
just happen. What I mean ts this; you can’t 
have rights unless you take the duties with 
them. And that’s what a democracy is—a 
mixture of both—rights and duties. Rights 
and duties, John Doe. So John, the next 
time you say, “I’ve got my rights,” then save 
a little breath to add, “but I’ve got my duties 
too.” 

You want to know something—something 
big? Well listen. Just what doI do for you, 
John Doe? What does democracy give you? 
Let's take a good look. 

Anybody ever come to your house early in 
the morning and take you away because you 
had a different idea than the President? 
Any American cop ever invade your home 
without a warrant? I don’t think so. And 
as long as I’m around, you'll never experience 
that fear. 

And here’s something even bigger, John 
Doe. You can walk into the church you 
want to. You’re free to speak and write what 
you think. You can choose the kind of gov- 
ernment you want. 

Mighty good, John, mighty good. 

Here’s something else I mean to you— 
something fresh and clean. I’m that little 
farm of yours up in Vermont, with no big 
barbed wire fences around it. I’m that ranch 
and pasture land in California—big, free, 
windswept. No heavy iron curtain out there, 
John. Just a lot of land with a lot of free- 
dom. And that’s the way you want it to 
stay, isn’t it? A lot of good things, and 
they’re here. They’re here because democ- 
racy is at work. Think it over John. You 
like it, don’t you? 

And, John Doe, if I ever die, it won't be a 
natural death. Because you'll have to kill 
me. You, yourself—John Doe. You'll have 
to kill me with negligence, with laziness, with 
indifference. Oh, don’t vote. Don’t run for 
office. Don’t serve on juries. Don’t support 
good men. Then I'll die. But you'll have to 
do it to me, Citizen Doe. 

So John, don’t start to use me next year— 
or next week; start to use me today. Yes, 
John Doe, start to use me today, for tomor- 
row may be too late. 

Don’t you ever forget it, Citizen Doe, de- 
mocracy is your personal responsibility. 


A House Divided 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the Evening Star of Wash- 
ington, D.C. It strikes me as being an 
important and sensible point of view to 
reflect upon as we strive to unite our 
efforts in the common defense: 


A House Diviwep 


Some Senators think General Marshall's 
announcement that our present policy con- 
templates the sending of only four addition- 
al American divisions to Europe will have a 
sobering influence on the great debate. It 
will be a good thing if the opinion of these 
gentlemen is correct. For this country, in 
a critical hour, is a house divided aga nst it- 
self, and, as the Bible reminds us, such a 
house cannot stand. 

The current scene is chaotic, Republican 
Senators have just returned from a swilg 
around the Lincoln-day circuit, in the course 
of which they registered various degrees of 
dissent from our foreign policies. In the 
House of Representatives 118 of the 199 Re- 
publican Members signed a so-called decla- 
ration of policy which, with other things, 
calls upon this Nation to refuse further aid 
of any kind to Western Europe unless per- 
suaded that Western Europe is carrying its 
full share of the burden. Just what that 
means the Republican Members do not say 
and may not know. But Representative 
Wit1aMs, of Mississippi, says there are those 
on the Democzatic side of the House aisle 
who are not without sympathy for the Re- 
publican view, and Representative Dorn, of 
South Carolina, reports that if his mail 1s 
an accurate barometer the people have lost 
confidence in the top executives of the 
country. 

Against the background of this battle 
among ourselves, the so-called fight against 
communism goes on. General Eisenhower 
returns to Europe to try to persuade the 
Western Europeans that the United States is 
not going to let them down. Secretary 
Acheson—brave man—reminds the Com- 
munist countries that the President has 
warned that any aggression might well strain 
to the breaking point the fabric of world 
peace. Threatened Yugoslavia is visited by 
an assistant Secretary of State. Are the 
Yugoslavs expected to believe that an 
America which cannot make up its mind 
what to do about Western Europe can be 
counted upon for help in event of a Com- 
munist attack? Secretary Finletter of the 
Air Force has been in Turkey, a most valuable 
potential ally in event of war. It would be 
interesting to know what assurance he felt 
able to give the Turks, and how the Turks 
felt about any that may have been given. 

The great in all this is that we 
may well be booting away the last hope of a 
free world. Unless General Eisenhower its a 
starry-eyed dreamer, and not even the rash- 
est critic of the policy he advocates has 
called him that, there is an excellent chance 
that the free world can be saved from both 
Communist domination and war. All that 
is needed is understanding of the problem 
and the danger, plus a willingness to take 
reasonable preparatory measures. That will 
never be done, however, unless the United 
States takes the lead. We must encourage 
weaker nations by our example, but we will 
never do that by wrangling among ourselves, 
by eying allies with excessive suspicion, by 
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anesthetizing ourselves with the notion that, 
after all, it won't matter too much if we let 
Europe go by the boards. 

There are those who say that our foreign 
policy has been a costly failure. That sim- 
ply is not true. Our policy has not achieved 
all that might have been hoped for. But it 
has achieved a great deal. Those areas of 
the world that are really vital to our eco- 
nomic well-being and our physical security 
remain threatened, but they also remain 
outside the Communist camp. If we had 
done nothing they surely would have been 
lost to us. Because of what we have done, 
there still is a chance—a good chance—that 
they can remain safely this side of the iron 
curtain. Let those who are so prone to 
reckless accusation, who say that our policy 
has failed and should be abandoned, consider 
the alternatives for a moment. Do they 
really believe that this proposed additional 
effort should not be made, that it would be 
better to chuck the whole business and re- 
sign ourselves to the prospect of withdraw- 
ing into an isolated armed camp in this 
hemisphere and trying to stay alive there 
from now until doomsday? 

There can be only one rational answer: 
We must make reasonable effort to go for- 
ward with the work that we are engaged 
upon, And so the Star hopes that the Sen- 
ators are right; that the four-division an- 
nouncement will have a sobering effect; that 
we will stop tearing ourselves apart; that the 
Senate’s indorsement of the principle of this 
program will be forthcoming, and that, be- 
fore it is too late, we. will be able to demon- 
strate to the rest of the world, both friendly 
and unfriendly, that we have made up our 
mind as to what we intend to do, and that 
we are determined to act on the basis of 
that decision. 





Address of Gov. John S. Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr, ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia and her fine 
people are fortunate indeed in having as 
chief executive a man of ability, in- 
tegrity, and foresight. The Honorable 
John S. Battle is truly a Christian 
gentleman of the old school and we in 
Virginia are proud to call him our 
Governor. 

It is with pride that I include with 
my remarks the speech of the Honor- 
able John S. Battle, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, which he 
made at the dedication exercises of the 
McLean Peace House on April 16, 1950, 
at old Appomattox Courthouse: 

These ceremonies here today, in the truest 
sense of the word, commemorate not the 
close of an internal war but the real begin- 
ning of a firmly united nation which was 
envisioned by our first President. In his 
Farewell Address to the people of the United 
States, he said: “The name of America, which 
belongs to you, in your national capacity, 
must always exalt the just pride of patrio- 
tism, more than any appellation derived from 
local discriminations.” 

The restoration of the Appomattox build- 
ings, including this beautiful McLean House, 
does not represent a monument to the South 
or to the North; nor does it perpetuate any 
thought of victory or defeat. It simply gives 
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recognition to the fact that here honest, 
courageous, and patriotic men laid the 
ground-work for the rebirth of a strong 
America, dedicated to the principles of free 
government and free institutions upon 
which our country has risen to its present 

ition of world leadership as the champion 
of individual freedom and representative 
democracy. 

Suffice it to say of that April 9, 1865, that 
every man who trod this soil could rever- 
ently repeat the words of General Lee: “You 
will take with you the satisfaction that pro- 
ceeds from the consciousness of duty faith- 
fully performed.” 

Certainly devotion to duty and loyalty to 
principle are as essential today as ever be- 
fore. In an era of world-wide conflict of 
ideologies, it is imperative that those who 
espouse democratic principles allow no ex- 
traneous matters to interfere with the funda- 
mental goal of maintaining the type of gov- 
ernment and the kind of institutions which 
make possible the enjoyment of the greatest 

by the largest possible number. 

The defense of our homeland and the 
democratic way of life we have maintained 
since the establishment of American Gov- 
ernment has called for the expenditure of 
our finest resources in other wars since 1865. 
The closely knit union which grew from those 
treubled years reduced that cost in life and 
blood to an extent no man can accurately 
judge; but it is certain that without a strong, 
freedom-loving America, whose people al- 
ways are ready and willing to resist the forces 
of oppression and tyranny, the life we have 
known in America through the centuries 
today would be no more. 

I can think of no higher tribute to those 
valiant men who fought for what they be- 
lieved in the War Between the States than 
to envision as their indestructible monu- 
ment these great victories for democracy in 
two world wars. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia is proud of 
this restored setting at Appomattox, which 
ultimately will take on the appearance of 
the original village. The National Govern- 
ment, through the National Park Service, 
has rendered a distinct public service in 
advancing the project to its present stage 
and I am sure the people of the entire 
country who have the opportunity of visit- 
ing it will draw inspiration of a value far 
out of proportion to the financial cost in- 
volved. 

I am delighted that the Commonwealth 
can have a part in refurnishing the McLean 
House and can thereby assume a joint re- 
sponsibility of reteaching the lessons of his- 
tory which were written here. It is in- 
deed a privilege and a high honor to accept, 
on behalf of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
this addition to the public shrines of America. 


Administration of Selective Service 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I enclose the fol- 
lowing letter received from a veteran in 
my district. Judging from the mail re- 
ceived in our office, there is still con- 
siderable confusion in connection with 
the Selective Service System. It seems 
ridiculous that we should invest money 
in training men for the Navy and then 
draf them against their wishes into the 


Army. I trust other Members of Con- 
gress will speak out against the inequi- 
ties that are so apparent. In my opin- 
ion, the manner in which our boys are 
being called into service is doing more 
to disrupt the morale of the American 
people than any single thing our Gov- 
oc pag is doing today. The letter fol- 
Ows: 


AKRON, On10, February 13, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. AYREs, 
Congressman, Fourteenth District, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. Ayres: I am writing you as a very 
much confused veteran. I realize you are 
busy but the matter I wish to discuss with 
you is of great concern to me. 

I enlisted in the United States Navy Sep- 
tember 5, 1945. Honorably discharged July 
12, 1946, with the rate of seaman first class. 
My serial number is 792-55-—67. 

In order to keep my standing with the 
Navy I joined the Naval Reserve August 17, 
1948, and was active for some time until my 
work necessitated me to go inactive. 

On February 1, 1949, I received from the 
draft board (113) a notice classifying me as 
1-D. My selective service number is 33-113- 
27-58. On February 6, 1951, I received a 
second notice that reciassified me into 1-A. 

Upon receiving the latter notification, I 


‘ was informed that inasmuch as I did not 


have a full year of service, I was not con- 
sidered a veteran and was subject to the 
draft. I have received approximately 2 years 
of college and other rights under the GI bill 
due to the fact I had served over 90 days. 

I have been under the impression that the 
Navy would call me back into service, but 
when I received the notice of a 1-C classi- 
fication, it confused me. If it is necessary 
for me to go back into service, I would prefer 
going back into the Navy. With the train- 
ing that I have had and my status as a 
reserve member I think it only right that I 
should try to protect this interest. 

Hoping that you will be able to rectify 
this situation in which I find myself. 

I remain, 
LOWELL F. BOwMAN. 


Frances Elizabeth Willard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered in Statuary Hall on last Fri- 
day at the memorial services for Frances 
E. Willard, former national president of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. 

There being no objection the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My friends, we are meeting today to honor 
the memory of a great woman—Frances 
Elizabeth Willard. She ranks among the 
very top of the great personages who have 
made America the great country that it is 
today, and a perusal of her life is an in- 
spiration not only to the youth of this coun- 
try, but to those of us in the legislative 
Halls of Congress who are constantly striv- 
ing for those higher things in life which 
build up character. 
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Frances Elizabeth Willard was born in 
Churchville, N. Y., September 28, 1839. She 
died on February 17, 1898. It had always 
been her request that when the end came 
her friends should regard her passing not as 
death but as birth into the heavenly life. 
And so the organization which she did so 
much to build and establish, the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, celebrates her 
“heavenly birthday” each year on February 
17. Because of a request by the Architect 
of the Capitol, this ceremony is being held 
on the 16th instead of on a Saturday when 
few employees would be on duty. 

Miss Willard was primarily an educator. 
She was the first woman to be elected the 
president of a college, the Evanston Col- 
lege for Ladies, a new venture in higher 
education for women. The experiment was 
not a success financially and in 1873 it was 
merged with Northwestern University, Miss 
Willard becoming; dean of women and pro- 
fessor of aesthetics in the faculty of liberal 
arts. 

She held the then radical belief in the 
feasibility of student self-government and 
on account of a disagreement over this with 
the president and trustees of the univer- 
sity, she resigned in 1874. 

She had been interested in the woman’s 
temperance crusade and wert East to study 
the temperance movement, particularly in 
Maine. While in Cambridge, Mass., she re- 
ceived on the same day two offers. One was 
the position of lady principal of a fashion- 
able New York finishing school at the then 
princely salary of $2,400 a year. The other 
was an urgent plea from Mrs. Louise S. 
Rounds, president of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Illinois to accept the 
presidency of the Chicago union without re. 
muneration. Miss Willard declined the first 
and accepted the second invitation, and for 
some months went without lunch because 
she had no money to buy food and walked 
for lack of carfare. Finally she was per- 
suaded to make known to the women her 
financial situation, and a small but living 
salary was raised for her. 

When the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union was organized at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in November 1874, she was of- 
fered the presidency but declined, and was 
elected national corresponding secretary. 
She was elected national president in 1879. 

Miss Willard was outstandingly an organ- 
izer. In 1881 she started a tour of the 
Southern States with her -secretary, Miss 
Gordon, and eventually built up the WCTU 
to the then unheard of strength of 200,000 
members. 

In 1883 after a tour of San Francisco’s 
opium dens, she conceived the idea of a 
world’s WCTU and put it into practice 
the following year when the national WCTU 
sent Mary Clement Leavitt, of Boston, 
around the world carrying the polyglot peti- 
tion signed in practically every known lan- 
guage, petitioning the world’s governments 
for the abolition of the traffics in alcohol 
and opium and the protection of women 
and children. One fruit of this effort was 
the enactment of the Hague and Geneva 
Opium Conventions and the establishment 
under the League of Nations of the Perma- 
nent Central Opium Control Board. This has 
now been taken over by United Nations and 
its Commission on Narcotics. The world’s 
WCTU promoting the sisterhood of women 
all over the world in the effort to defend their 
homes and give childhood full opportunity 
has been one of the great factors in making 
possible the understanding between the 
nations of the world on which our hope for 
a future of freedom for humanity must rest. 

Because it was necessary to obtain legisla- 
tion to unmuzzle the teachers before the 
facts about alcohol and narcotics could be 
taught in the public schools, the women, 
whose concern for the problem of the alco- 
holic had led them into the temperance 
crusade, were led to venture further into 
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the path of legislation. This again was an- 
other highly radical measure. Miss Willard, 
because of her immense personal prestige 
and the respect she commanded, became 
one of the most effective pleaders in her own 
day and generation for the ballot for women. 

When she passed away in the Empire Hotel 
in New York City, Mary Lowe Dickinson said: 
“We know no other woman whose home. 
going would have left so many other women 
feeling as if the sun had gone.” And her 
funeral train resembled the funeral proces- 
sion of the martyred President Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Last of all, the great State of Illinois 
chose her to represent them here—the only 
woman in our Nation’s hall of fame. 

Frances E. Willard, educator, organizer, 
leader of women, and above all, servant of 
God, 


Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
of California, at the Lincoln Day Dinner 
in Kansas City, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an ad- 
Cress delivered by me at the Lincoln Day 
cinner at Kansas City, Mo., on February 
17, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, first 
of all I bring you a “hands across the con- 
tinent” greeting from the people of Cali- 
fornia to those of Missouri and also express 
the sincere regret of Gov. Earl Warren 
that because of illness he was unable to be 
with you tonight. 

In a free nation the citizens must have 
the facts in order to make sound decisions, 
This administration and its predecessor have 
not been frank with the American people 
nor with their elected Representatives in 
Congress. 

The time has come when the doings of the 
Executive Department must no longer be 
hidden from both the Congress and the 
Nation. There is, of course, a legitimate field 
of security to protect information about 
secret weapons or battle plans. Security 
must not be used to cover up mistakes, past 
or present. 

Before commitments of far-reaching con- 
sequences are made the people of the United 
States are entitled to know the prospective 
cost in manpower and in dollars. They are 
also entitled to know the impact such poli- 
cies will have on their economic and political 
life. 

I am convinced that if the American peo- 
ple are treated as adults they will respond as 
such. But no person in the executive 
branch, be he the President or an official in 
one of the executive departments has the 
right to assume that he has constitutional or 
psychic powers which permits him to give 
the country one piece of the jigsaw puzzle at 
a time when he alone or in association with a 
handful of others knows what the entire pic- 
ture will be when the pieces have been pains- 
takingly put together. 

In this country, as yet, the people run the 
Government rather than the Government 
running the people. But we have trod the 


path of big government about as far as a 
free people dare go without taking stock 
of the situation and determining what our 
future course of action should be. 

Our budgets have grown to such astro- 
nomical figures that it is hard for our citi- 
zens to grasp the full significance of the 
amounts being spent and proposed. 

As a boy I grew up part of the time in 
Washington, where my father represented 
the sixth district of California in the House 
of Representatives for the 12-year period 
1903 to 1915. In 1910 the total appropria- 
tions for all functions of Government, in- 
cluding the military, reached $1,044,433,- 
622.64. It was front-page news all over the 
country. We had become a “billion-dollar 
Government.” For next fiscal year the 
President has proposed a $71,500,000,000 
budget. 

Our foreign policy has a direct relationship 
to our military policy. Our Armed Forces 
under the budget for the next fiscal 
year will take over $41,500,000,000 out of a 
$71,500,000,009 total. 

The total gold production of the entire 
world from the time of the voyage of Co- 
lumbus to America down to the present has 
been $42,6v0,000,000. By next year, if not 
this, we will be spending almost double that 
amount annually. 

The total value of all farm production in 
the United States for 1950 was an estimated 
$30,400,000,000. The budget already sub- 
mitted by the President for next fiscal year 
will spend more than double that amount 
for the Federal Government alone. State 
and local costs of government are in addition. 

After years of savings, the American peo- 
ple have accumulated in their savings banks, 
building and loan associations, and the 
Postal Savings System $59,690,000,000. This 
entire amount would only pay the cost of 
the Federal Government for 10 months at 
the President’s budget proposed rate of 
spending. 

In the 158 years from George Washington 
through 10 years of the administration of 
Franklin Roosevelt 32 Presidents spent ap- 
proximately $250,000,000,000. During the 
6 years Harry Truman has been President, 
together with his budget for the 
next fiscal year, his administration will have 
spent over $275,000,000,000. 

During 16 of the last 18 years that the 
Democrats have held the White House, the 
country has operated with a deficit. The 
exception was the 2 years of the Republican 
control of the Eightieth Congress. Can this 
Nation afford such fiscal policies and main- 
tain a solvent Government or economy? 

No business, large or small, could afford 
such management without leading to bank- 
ruptcy, nor can a government. History is 
replete with the sad tale of nations that 
have traveled this primrose path. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-two is the year 
for the American people to get rid of both 
red ink and red herrings. 

Every American citizen having a sense of 
responsibility fully recognizes the fact that 
the free way of life is being challenged by 
international communism. He knows that 
the victory for international communism 
would be more costly in human liberty, in 
looting, and in reparations than even these 
vast astronomical figures we have discussed, 

I believe that our people are prepared to 
carry the heavy burdens of necessary de- 
fense expenditures and for the essential 
functioning of the Government. They have 
a right to expect, however, that all unneces- 
sary fat will be cut out of the budget and 
that a full dollar’s worth of value is received 
for every dolar spent in the military as well 
as the civilian establishment. 

Of the estimated $16,500,000,000 deficit at 
ay $6,500,000,000 should be made up by 

of nonessential expenditures 
oma not to exceed $10,000,000,000 by new tax- 
ation. The President expects the country to 
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practice austerity. He and the executive de- 
partments should go and do likewise. 

The power to tax is the power to destroy 
and we must guard our political and eco- 
nomic system from destruction by bad fiscal 
policies as well as from the aggression of 
hostile foreign enemies. 

This week we are celebrating the birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln. One of the primary 
faults of the Democratic administration has 
been that they lost sight of Lincoln’s view 
that “What is morally wrong cannot be po- 
litically right.” 

At Yalta without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the American Congress or the Amer- 
ican people the executive branch of the 
Government bartered away the rights of the 
Republic of China in Manchuria. This was 
done without the knowledge or consent of 
the Republic of China, our long-time friend 
and wartime ally. By this act of expediency 
we made certain Soviet domination of Man- 
churia, made inevitable Communist domina- 
tion of the mainland of China, and paved the 
way for Communist aggression in Korea. 

In 1947 Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer was sent 
to the Par East to make a report on condi- 
tions in that area of the world. His very 
able report on China was suppressed for 2 
years though it was many times requested by 
responsible committees and Members of the 
Congress. 

His report on Korea made at the same time 
has been suppressed to this very day though 
there have been official requests made for it 
by the Appropriations Committee of the Sen- 
ate. It is my personal belief and I state it 
on my responsibility as a Senator that had 
the information contained.in this report been 
made available prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea the Congress would have 
insisted that steps be taken to strengthen 
the defenses in Korea against the strong 
possibilities of aggression which were antici- 
pated in the document, 

There are many other examples that can 
be cited of pertinent information withheld 
from the Congress when if such informa- 
tion had been available tragic errors in 
executive judgment might have been pre- 
vented or steps taken in time to alleviate 
damage already done. 

The President’s Judgment has not been 
demonstrated as being so sound that he 
should be entrusted with blank check 
powers over sending unlimited armed forces 
anywhere in the world for an unlimited 
period of time prior to approval being given 
by Congress. 

Legislation dealing with economic con- 
trols should have a definite termination 
date and in addition should give Congress 
the power to terminate it by veto-proof con- 
gressional resolution. 

In Korea since June 25 of last year we be- 
came engaged in support of international 
law and order against aggression. We are 
now furnishing 90 percent of the armed 
forces and suffering 90 percent of the casu- 
alties. 

We have already suffered more casualties 
in this struggle against aggressive commu- 
nism than we did in the Revolutionary War 
(12,200); War of 1812 (7,000); Mexican War 
(17,000); and the Spanish-American War 
(10,000) or a total for those four wars of 
46,000. The latest Korean casualty list re- 
leased by the Department of Defense gives 
a total of 48,035. 

This Government and this Nation should 
not br satisfied with the part played by the 
United Nations as a whole and the part 
played by many individual members of that 
organization. Our casualties alone are con- 
siderably greater than the total number of 
armed forces all the other United Nations 
combined have in Korea. 

The Republic of China alone (and the 
Offer has not been accepted to date) was 
willing to send within 5 days of the invasion 
$3,000 of the best troops from Formosa to 
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help stem the tide of aggression in Korea. 
This is a greater number than all the other 
United Nations members, excepting the 
United States, have »laced in Korea to date. 

At least if they are not going to help us by 
carrying a fair share of the burden of sup- 
plying armed forces we should make it plain 
that we expect them to stop giving moral 
and material aid to Red China. If they are 
not willing and ready to cut off trade we 
should do so forthwith by a blockade of 
the China coast. Our Government has been 
weak and timid in dealing with our fellow 
members of the United Nations in this re- 
gard. Either they want a collective security 
system or they don’t. This is the time to 
find out. 

On January 11 in a speech on the Senate 
floor I stated that I would support fhe 
strengthening of the defenses of Western 
Europe against Communist aggression even 
in advance of our obligation to come to the 
aid of our North Atlantic Pact Allies in the 
event of aggression. 

It was my belief then that some formula 
should be worked out that would make 
certain that our European allies were putting 
up their full share of the manpower for the 
common defense. 

Without a declaration of a state of war 
by Congress or the bringing into effect of 
our treaty obligations by an act of aggres- 
sion by the Soviet Union or its satellites or 
approval of such action by Oongress I do 
not believe the President has blank-check 
powers, to place tweeps in Burope 
without limit as to- ber or as ‘#é*time. 

The Congress has constitutional obliga- 
tion it cannot and should not abdicate to 
this or any other Presitient be he Democrat 
or Republican. Many of our troubles today 
stem from the willingness of Congress to 
rubber stamp the acts of the President. It 
is long past time for Congress to reassert 
itself as a coequal branch of the Federal 
Government under the Constitution. Al- 


ready there is far too great a concentration 
of power in the hands of the executive branch 
of the Government. The time to stop is now 
and the Congress can do it if it has the will. 

Within the last 18 months two catastrophic 


events have taken place. These are the 
Soviet success in atomic development (as 
announced by the President of the United 
States on September 23, 1949) and the estab- 
lishment of a Soviet-recognized Communist 
regime in China. Only in retrospect will we 
be able to finally determine which event will 
have the most far-reaching influence. Both 
have set off chain reactions that have not 
yet run their full course. 

These events separately are sufficient to 
cause everyone who believes we should have 
a free world of freemen to examine his own 
conduct to determine if he is making his 
greatest contribution toward freedom. The 
combined events make it mandatory that 
we do it. 

Our economic system is tied with Siamese- 
twin attachments to our constitutional form 
of government. If one is destroyed they 
both perish. There is no need for either 
catastrophe to happen if we get off the per- 
petual defensive and take the offensive. 

There are too many people who have had 
our hos_itality or advantages joining forces 
with Moscow and her satellites in spreading 
their views on “What's wrong with America?” 

Those who believe in our system should 
start a crusade to tell “What is right with 
America?” 

We, of course, will not close our eyes to 
the liability side of the ledger, but as citizens 
with our feet on the ground and common 
sense gained from experience and observa- 
tion we know that America’s assets in free- 
dom of religion, speech, and press, and in 
agricultural, educational, fiscal, industrial, 
and governmental categories to mention but 
a few, greatly exceed our liabilities. 


Seventy-eight million life-insurance pol- 
icyholders own policies with a face value of 
an estimated $228,000,000,000. For contrast, 
our Federal public debt is now over $256,- 

Individuals who still believe that thrift is 
a virtue also own directly or through insti- 
tutions for their account some $56,790,000,- 
000 in su.vings institutions and $2,900,000,000 
in the Postal Savings System. A substantial 
part of the $35,000,000,000 of time deposits 
in commercial banks is theirs. They also 
have a stake in annuities and pension funds 
amounting to an estimated $5,000,000,000 and 
a direct stake in the Social Security System 
(Federal, State, and local) of $29,000,000,000. 

We have more stockholders than any other 
nation in the world. According to the 1950 
census estimates we have 24,000,000 home 
owners. 

To permit this solvent, going concern of 
ours to be liquidated by the strong-armed 
action of international communism or to 
consent to the voluntary bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings of state socialism are both un- 
thinkable and unnecessary. We need an 
alert and determined citizenry if the battle 
is not to be lost by default. 

We must not let complacency destroy the 
spirit that has developed a great world power 
out of a small colony in less than 175 years. 
We must not build or depend upon military 
or economic Maginot lires. 

This Nation has never been wedded to the 
status quo or ruled by the dead hand of the 
past. Our economic as well as our political 
system broke away from Old World patterns. 

Short-sighted European-style capitalism 
built the gallows for its own execution by 
allowing and encouraging monopolies, car- 
tels, low wages, and great aggregations of 
capital narrowly held. 

The lifeblood of our system to the con- 
trary is competition, productivity, good 
wages, and widespread ownership of our eco- 
nomic structure. 

We must continue to demonstrate to the 
world that here in America we have political 
and economic freedom. Here our people, 
since the founding of the Republic, have 
looked forward to leaving to their children 
a better land than they themselves found. 

The challenge we face is to meet the eco- 
nomic, social, and political needs of the 
twentieth century while we maintain free 
institutions under a constitutional Govern- 
ment. 

Certainly security alone is not the whole 
answer. The most secure man is the one 
who has his clothing, food, medical care, 
and housing guaranteed for life—as an 
inmate of a state prison. 

The sustained stability and progress of 
our American system of capitalistic free en- 
terprise requires high real wages, sustained 
buying power for abundant markets, and 
maximum production at low unit costs. 
American agriculture, labor, and industry 
must not be undermined by the dumping 
of goods produced by low-paid labor abroad 
while outside markets are closed to our prod- 
ucts. 

In meeting the growing challenge of so- 
cialism and communism the dynamic Amer- 
ican system must continue to demonstrate 
that labor, management, and investors all 
have a vital interest in maintaining our way 
of life. 

High productivity and widespread distri- 
bution of that which our Nation can produce 
is more sound than the doctrine of scarcity 
brought about by stoppages of production or 
by governmental action. 

In the growth of our economy there have 
developed powerful groups in business and in 
labor. Not all of them have recognized that 
with power must go responsibility. No man 
or group of men in the ranks of labor or 
business have the right to strangle the eco- 
nomic life of 150,000,000 Americans and by 
so doing endanger the entire free world. 
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The Government of the United States 
established economic traffic laws many years 
ago to protect our businessmen and con- 
sumers against unregulated monopolies. 
These were the antitrust statutes. 

More recently, first through the Labor 
Relations Act of 1935 and later through the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
the Government has sought to establish a 
national labor policy that would be fair and 
equitable, not alone to labor and manage- 
ment, but to the general public as well. 

While some well thought-out amendments 
are in order, they should be weighed in the 
light of their effect upon the entire popula- 
tion, and not just one part. 

Our entire national economy must not be 
at the mercy of one man or small group who 
can give an order that will cause a creeping 
paralysis to close down our mines, factories, 
and transportation systems and work a hard- 
ship on countless people. This is far too 
much power for any responsible man to want 
and any irresponsible man to have. 

There are some in Government who appar- 
ently believe that if an individual spends his 
own money it is inflationary, whereas if the 
Government takes it from him and spends it 
such is not the case. This is economic non- 
sense and squirrel-cage thinking. Govern- 
ment spending has been and is a major in- 
flationary factor. 

I make no claim that we can “unscramble 
the eggs” of Government finance, but I do 
maintain that we should no longer ignore 
the warning lights that have led to disaster 
when ignored elsewhere in the world. 

We are faced with the necessity of greatly 
increasing our defense expenditures. This 
makes all the more essential the cutting out 
of not essential fat from the President’s 
budget. 

The American position should be billions 
for the defense of freedom from aggressive 
communism, but not a penny for boondog- 
gling or socialistic programs. 

The problems facing us on the home front 
cannot be solved by Government alone. They 
cannot be solved by labor, management, or 
the farmcr alone. 

Here in America, as Lincoln put it, we have 
“this last best hope of earth.” Each of us 
has an individual and collective responsi- 
bility for its preservation. We are interde- 
pendent one on the other. An American 
economic collapse would bring despair every- 
where except in Soviet Russia. 

There have never been so many people in 
the entire history of the world who have had 
as large a stake, as much to gain, or as much 
to lose as the people of the United States 
of America. 

Nor does history record a people who have 
been as unselfish in their possession of their 
power, their resources, and their good will. 

In this century, which is not yet half over, 
they have sacrificed blood and treasure in 
two World Wars and in the current opera- 
tions in Korea to prevent the destruction 
of free institutions on the continent of 
Europe. Few dispute the fact that all of 
Western Europe and perhaps even Britain 
would today be behind the Communist iron 
curtain if it had not been for the firm stand 
taken by this Republic and a considerable 
contribution of our resources to prevent the 
complete economic collapse of those war- 
torn nations. 

Communism thrives on chaos. A rehabili- 
tated Europe was the only chance for sur- 
vival had by. free institutions in that area 
of the world. While communism has been 
at least temporarily stopped in Western 
Europe, it has made great gains in the Far 
East. At the end of the war communism 
ruled less than 200,000,000 people. Today 
800,000,000 are within the iron curtain. By 
what standards do you measure success in 
foreign policy? 
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Four factors relating to the ability of the 
Western World to defend itself against Com- 
munist aggression are: (1) Industrial ca- 
pacity; (2) population; (3) raw materials; 
(4) territory. 

Except for the first, international com- 
munism now has the edge on all the others, 

Fifty years of friendly interest on the part 
of our people and our Government in a free 
and independent China and the overwhelm- 
ing contribution made by our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force in the Pacific during World 
War II, gave us the power, the prestige, and 
the opportunity for constructive action no 
western nation had ever before possessed. 
We could have pioneered in exporting the 
ideals that inspired men who loved freedom 
everywhere following our own break-away 
from colonial status. 

All this opportunity has been frittered 
away by a small group of willful men who 
held positions in the Par Eastern Division of 
the State Department and who had the back- 
ing of their superiors. They were aided by 
others in and out of Government who by de- 
sign or ignorance helped to advance the 
cause of the Communists in China. 

In Europe where the record of Soviet aims 
was clearly outlined in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia, we finally stood up 
to communism in Greece, Turkey, Iran, 
Berlin, and Western Germany. 

Knowing that communism thrives on eco- 
nomic and political chaos we gave economic 
aid through the ECA. With the North At- 
lantic Pact and the arms implementation 
legislation, we have given moral and mate- 
rial support for the protection of Western 
Europe and the Middle East from overt ag- 
gression. In that area we have given hope 
and support to those advancing the cause of 
a free world of freemen. 

Munich certainly should have taught us 
that appeasement of aggression, then as now, 
is but surrender on the installment plan. 
Mr, Chamberlain, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain 10 years ago, may have sincerely 
thought that he was gaining peace in our 
time by consenting to the destruction of a 
free and independent Czechoslovakia by Nazi 
Germany. We know now that paying such 
international blackmail only increased later 
demands that made World War II inev- 
itable. 

The men in the Kremlin are as power hun- 
gry as the Nazis and their system is as de- 
structive of human liberty as was Hitlerism 
with which they were bedfellows while Po- 
land was being dismembered in 1939. They 
have, however, learned some new techniques. 

In terms of ultimate destructive impact 
upon our free institutions, what difference 
does it make whether an American citizen, 
such as Gold betrays his country, or whether 
our country is betrayed by an alien such as 
Dr. Fuchs? What difference does it make 
whether the betrayal is done for pay or for 
love of the Soviet system? What difference 
does it make whether it is done by a card- 
carrying Communist member or by a pervert 
who, being in a key position, has been black- 
mailed to deliver State secrets? What dif- 
ference does it make whether the secrets 
are stolen by a burglar from an office at 
night or whether they are carried out in 
daytime by a naive employee with a gold 
badge and a tarnished sense of responsibil- 
ity? The end result is the same, and those 
who set the policies and were careless or 
tolerant or ignorant, cannot escape their 
responsibility at the bar of American public 
opinion. 

Communism is destructive of human 
liberty everywhere in the world. It is no 
less destructive in China or Korea than it is 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Hungary, Rumania, or Bulgaria. 
The pattern may differ slightly. 


In Poland the opposition leader, Mi- 
kolajezk, was forced to flee; in Bulgaria 
Petkov was hanged; in Rumania the king 
was given a 2-hour ultimatum to change the 
government regardless of the constitution; 
in Czechoslovakia Masaryk’s life was for- 
feited when it became apparent that coali- 
tion with communism would not work. 

A chinese official put it clearly by saying 
to me recently: “There can be no real coali- 
tion with a tiger unless you are inside the 
tiger.” 

In Europe during the postwar period we 
have had a foreign policy in which the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats have contrib- 
uted to the initiation and formulation of 
doctrines that are understandable. 

In the Far East, during the same period, 
there has been no such bipartisan foreign 
policy. The Republicans in Congress were 
not consulted in the moves leading up to 
the bankrupt China policy which now stands 
revealed in all its sorry detail. 

The administration, and it alone, has the 
full responsibility for the debacle which has 
taken place on the continent of Asia and 
which day by day and hour by hour is en- 
dangering the future peace of the world and 
the security of this country. 

Yes; we have waited for the dust to settle, 
and the American people can now see the 
wreckage of the position once held by this 
great Nation in the Far East. 

Alger Hiss at Yalta and the Amerasia Red 
network in Washington all contributed to 
losing in the Pacific that which our fighting 
men had won. It has been lost to the Soviet 
Union which participated in the Pacific war 
for 6 days. 

In China, up to this very hour, the State 
Department has been more interested in 
saving face than in saving freedom. 

The representatives of our Department of 
State persistently tried to get the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China to form a 
coalition with the Communists. When they 
refused, we placed an embargo against the 
shipment of any arms or ammunition to 
the legal government of the country while 
during those same months the Soviet Army 
of occupation, in Manchuria as the result 
of the Yalta agreement, was turning over 
to the Communist forces large amounts of 
captured Japanese war stocks. 

That the National Government of China 
made mistakes, has had Benedict Arnolds 
and men who betrayed their trust, needed 
no underscoring from us in the way and at 
the time it was done. Our own history also 
has examples of men who have betrayed 
their trust from Cabinet members down to 
ward bosses. ° 

We have also been plagued with racketeers, 
highwaymen, and 5 percenters at various 
times. 

The basic objective the United States 
should have kept constantly in mind was to 
preserve a free, independent, united, non- 
Communist China. In the postwar illness 
of that Nation, we prescribed that the 
strychnine of communism be taken. The 
State Department having contributed greatly 
to the Chinese disaster still proclaims that 
we must investigate some more. State De- 
partment China policies have been directed 
toward a postmortem rather than a con- 
sultation. 

Had China been a former enemy, like 
Japan and Germany, we would have, since 
VJ-day, been giving large amounts of super- 
vised material help and sending many of our 
ablest military and civilian leaders to 
stabilize her currency, feed her people, and 
protect her from Communist aggression. 

Both of these former enemy nations have 
received more aid from us since VJ-day than 
has our wartime ally and long-time friend, 
the Republic of China, 
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Like Mr. Chamberlain at Munich, there 
are some in this country, in Great Britain, 
and in India who believe that by appeas- 
ing the Communists they may change their 
way of life. This is naive and such a view- 
point is dangerous to the peace of the world 
and the security of this country. 

The question is asked: Can anything be 
done at this late date? I believe that it can. 
While desperate, the situation is not more 
desperate than it was at the time of Valley 
Forge or at Dunkerque. 

First, of course, we need an understand- 
able foreign policy in the Far East. As a 
basis for such a foreign policy, I suggest the 
following: 

1. That we make clear that we have no 
intention of recognizing the Communist re- 
gime in China and that we will give vigorous 
leadership to the free nations in the United 
Nations in opposing the seating of the Com- 
munist representatives. 

It is inconceivable that the free nations 
of the world will yield to Soviet blackmail 
by seating the Communist regime of China 
in the United Nations. Such an abject sur- 
render to the Soviet Union will be destruc- 
tive of the ultimate objectives of the United 
Nations. Any such a surrender to Com- 
munist pressure will properly be acclaimed 
throughout the world as a Communist tri- 
umph and will have a tremendous psycho- 
logical effect throughout the entire Far East. 

Our Secretary of State at the time he an- 
nounced that our own vote would be against 
removing the representatives of the Republic 
of China and seating. the representatives of 
the Communist regime, in their place also 
announced that we would not urge any 
other nation to vote for or against the prop- 
osition and that we would ourselves not use 
a veto. By these latter two announcements 
he largely destroyed the effectiveness of our 
own vote on the matter. 

2. We should give supervised aid to the 
legal Government of China now on the island 
of Formosa in the same way we have given 
it to the legal Governments of Greece and 
Korea both of which have also been targets 
of aggressive communism. 

There is a larger population on Formosa 
than in Greece or Australia. There are more 
anti-Communist troops than in all the other 
non-Communist areas of Asia combined. 

The forces of the Republic of China, if 
given arms and ammunition, are in a posi- 
tion to attack the flanks and rear of the 
Communist forces fighting against the United 
Nations in Korea. They are willing and able 
to help and if we take off the neutralization 
restrictions they can make commando type 
raids on the long coast line of China and can 
supply the more than a million non-Com- 
munist guerrillas operating in south and 
central China. 

A mission headed by a man of the caliber 
of General Wedemeyer could supervise the 
requests for aid, advise with the Chinese 
Government relative to the training of troops 
in the use of equipment, and make certain 
from a logistical point of view that the sup- 
plies were received at the points where they 
were needed. ; 

8. We should forthwith move in the United 
Nations for economic, political and military 
sanctions against the Chinese Communist 
aggressors in Korea. 

(a) Economic sanctions would include the 
cutting off of trade by all nations with Com- 
munist China. 

(b) Political sanctions would include the 
withdrawal of recognition of the Communist 
Chinese regime by United Nations members 
who have extended diplomatic recognition. 

(c) Military sanctions would include a 
naval blockade of the China coast and the 
striking by the United Nations air forces of 
military targets north of the Yalu River from 
which arsenals, supply depots, and concen- 
tration points are coming the supplies and 
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reinforcements attempting to destroy the 
United Nations forces in Korea. 

Neither the United States or the United 
Nations should use ground troops on the 
mainland of Asia outside of Korea. We 
should support with supplies, non-Commu- 
nists of Asia who desire to fight for their free- 
dom from Communist domination. There 
are still millions who are ready and able to do 
so if they get some moral support and 
equipment. 

Yes; America has come of age. We can no 
more return to a policy of isolation than an 
adult can return to childhood. We must 
assume our responsibilities as a great world 
power without whose active support there 
can be no adequate international system of 
law and order. 

We need a dynamic American foreign pol- 
icy. Liberty is still a greater force than 
slavery. Our own fight for freedom electri- 
fied the world. 

Let us rekindle the torch. We must as- 
sume a moral leadership that we lost at 
Yalta. Let us make it clear to freedom- 
loving Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, Bulgarians, 
Rumanians, Latvians, Estonians, Lithuani- 
ans, Koreans, and Chinese that their desire 
for liberty is understandable to us. 

Let us make clear to the Soviet Union and 
her satellites that we and they are on a 
diplomatic quid pro quo basis. The United 
States Government should serve notice that 
we will no longer tolerate our Ambassador 
and diplomatic officials being restricted to 
Moscow and occasional outside trips while 
theirs are free to roam from Pennsylvania to 
@alifornia, and from Maine to Texas, 

We should make it, clear that we will no 
longer permit five times the number of visas 
to be issued for Soviet citizens to visit this 
country as are issued to our citizens to visit 
Russia. 

It should be made clear to all the Soviet 
satellites that they will treat our diplomatic 
representatives and our citizens with respect 
and international law, or we will break off 
diplomatic relations and tell their people 
why it is being done. 

Of course, we should seek a just and last- 
ing settlement of the cold war, but not by 
another Municl. or another Yalta. 

Any settlement to be worth while must 
include freedom from the tyranny under 
which millions of people suffer, in part at 
least, as a result of our past mistakes. 

No nation or its leader had the moral right 
to barter the lives of millions of men, women, 
and children into the godless hands of in- 
ternational communism. The Soviet Union 
has long since violated various part of their 
wartime agreements with the West. To 
Polish and Chinese patriots a public de- 
nouncement of the Yalta executive agree- 
ment would clear the atmosphere and give 
them renewed hope and courage. 

As a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy I recently visited the Nevada 
testing grounds and was there for the final 
explosion. I returned to Washington greatly 
encouraged by the splendid teamwork of our 
scientists and our armed services. This is 
no time to take a defeatist attitude vis-a-vis 
tke Soviet world. It is no time for faint 
hearts to sell America short. 

It was Lincoln who said: “Fellow citizens, 
we cannot escape history * * * the fiery 
trial through which we pass will light us 
down in honor or dishonor to the latest gen- 
eration. * * * We, even we, here have 
the power and bear the responsibility * * * 
in giving freedom to the slave we assure 
freedom to the free. * * * We shall 
nobly save or we shall meanly lose this last 
best hope of earth.” 

If we use the same courage and common 
sense that motivated the men who sat in 
the Constitutional Convention at Philadel- 
phia, there is no domestic problem we can- 
je solve and there is no foreign foe we need 
ear. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Watkins M. 
Abbitt, of Virginia, at a Meeting of the 
Future Farmers of Americr 
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HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address delivered by me at 
a meeting of the Hub Federation of the 
Future Farmers of America, at Appo- 
mattox, Va., Friday, January 26, 1951: 


At no time in the history of our Nation has 
8. much depended upon the young men and 
women on the farms. Today you in your 
teens and early twenties stand as a bulwark 
against the evil forces that would enslave 
your country. 

You are in demand on the farm and in the 
Armed Forces. Many of you Future Farmers 
in the lower age groups are skilled through 
the training*in your organization and your 
love of the land td the point that you become 
key men in farm production. This is par- 
ticularly true where you have played a big 
part in the family-operated farm. On such 
farms you become a vital part in our 
Nation's agricultural production. The big 
part you play is indicated by the fact that 
farm operators and unpaid members of their 
families make up three-fourths of all farm 
workers. 

With this in mind I understand that an 
assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture 
stated before the Preparedness Committee of 
the Senate that the availability of deferment 
authority is of particular importance so that 
some key workers may be retained on farms 
until qualified replacements are found or 
until persons who have completed their 
service are available. Of course, this means 
that agriculture and military service are 
definitely tied together as they always have 
been. The Minutemen at Concord and the 
soldiers at Valley Forge alternated between 
the farm and the battlefield in order that 
the freedom of their farms and families 
might be maintained. 

So both the usefulness of youth on the bat- 
tlefield and on the farms is brought into 
focus. 

It is recognized, however, in making defer- 
ment that even though a farm-reared boy in 
the 18- or 19-year-age group may already 
possess substantial farm skill, the men in the 
higher age groups who might be liable for 
military service if the younger ones are not 
taken possess even greater farm skills. Un- 
der any circumstance on the farm or in the 
armed services, the Future Farmers of 
America stand solidly in the front line of 
forces fighting for our Nation’s survival. 

If the part played by the Future Farmers of 
America in our Nation’s agriculture has al- 
ways been a fundamentally important one, 
it now takes on far greater stature. In- 
creased production of food and fiber is the 
foundation upon which the military and 
diplomatic forces of our country is built. 

Although increased production is the 
watchword, that does not mean that we have 
alarming shortages or even mild shortages. 
It simply means that demand for farm prod- 
ucts will continue to advance and that we 
must be prepared. Foodstuffs shipped to 
Yugoslavia and India recently represent 
food in diplomacy. 

By aiding these hungry countries, we are 
able to point out to them the attitudes of free 
peoples toward their neighbors and the abil- 
ity of democratic countries to produce more 
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than they need. although adequate supplies 
are now on hand, larger stocks to meet the 
anticipated increased demand wil make a 
defense against inflation and lighten controls 
needed over food commodities. 

In order to assure this abundance, acreage 
allotments have been removed for cotton. To 
be on the safe side, the Nation needs at least 
16,000,000 bales from the next cotton crop. 

Allotments for wheat and corn have been 
called off and larger plantings of both crops 
are being urged. 

However, there need be, as I said, no alarm 
that we have present any severe shortage of 
food. In fact, we have quite large supplies 
of grains and other storable commodities on 
hand. For example, at the beginning of the 
corn marketing season (October 1), stocks 
stood at a new record high—859,000,000 
bushels. 

But the speeded-up demand is already 
making rapid inroads upon this all-time high 
stock. The increased demand for meat and 
other livestock will drain further from these 
large supplies as the months go on. So it is 
expected that our reserve carry-over of corn 
next October may be cut down by about 
500,000,000 bushels. 

The wheat situation is equally strong. The 
carry-over at the end of this current market- 
ing season is expected to exceed 430,000,000 
bushels, which would be about the same as 
at the beginning of the season. The with- 
drawal of wheat allotments gives the grower 
a chance to put in more spring wheat and at 
the same time have the advantage of price 
supports. 

So it is that to these large piles of food laid 
away mist be added still greater yields. You 
might ayk why it takes more meat and pro- 
tein foods to feed the military. Is not the 
military made up of the same men and 
women that were eating their daily quota of 
food in civilian life? Surely that is true. 
But the men and women in service, because 
of their strenuous and continuing expendi- 
ture of physical and mental energy, need 
more food. Then too, food stockpiles must 
be built up in every area where an enemy 
may possibly attack. Although only a few 
of them may actually ever be used as food. 

And then there is another drain upon our 
food supplies that comes with an emergency. 
More people are employed at higher wages 
and harder work. They too have an appetite 
for heavier diets and the job creates an ap- 
petite which comes with higher wages— 
money enough to pay for the best of food. 

Of equal interest to the production of food 
in the emergency is the price of food. The 
price the consumer pays and the price the 
farmer receives are both of dramatic concern 
to all. Here’s where price control now being 
extensively discussed will come in. Factory 
workers look at it this way. They say they 
won't sit by for a freeze on wages while food 
prices go up. At the same time, the farmer 
cannot sell his crops unless he receives for 
them a price that is on a parity with the in- 
come of labor. (Parity stated quickly and 
simply is a figure arrived at through complex 
processes which establish the point at which 
the farm products prices are on a level with 
other prices.) 

Now if we take this through easy I think 
we can work out just what the farm price 
situation is now and give real meaning to 
our price-control legislation. 

Let us start back in 1949 and the first part 
of 1950 when farm prices had fallen so 
drastically as to bring most of the commodity 
prices out of line with the cost of things the 
farmer had to buy—all these costs as we re- 
call being on a distinct upgrade. 

To correct this situation, we in Congress 
inserted a provision in the national defense 
law—the one that empowers the President to 
put on price controls—that would permit 
farm prices to come back in line with parity 
before any price ceilings could be put upon 
them. To say it another way, the Defense 
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Production Act earnestly tries to give the 
farmer this protection by providing generally 
that no ceiling on agricultural commodities 
be imposed at levels below the higher of the 
two standards: (1) Parity or (2) the higher 
prices during the 30-day period in May and 
June prior to the outbreak of the Korean 
conflict. 

The very strong position that agriculture 
finds itself in today so far as large stocks of 
grains and other storable commodities and so 
far as price is concerned, did not come about 
by chance or luck or just happen to happen. 

The capacity of our farms to make the 
fabulous record of production that they 
achieved through the past 11 seasons came 
about through the intelligent planning and 
the hard work of the farmers working in 
team with broad-gage Government pro- 
grams that helped them to increase produc- 
tion and to maintain an income that put 
them on a sound financial footing for con- 
tinued big yields. 

You and your fathers and your families 
all did your part in making each new year 
from the beginning of the last war to today 
a better year. Today the yields of American 
farmers are 40 percent greater than they were 
in the 1935-39 average. 

All that you and other Puture Farmers 
throughout the country have learned about 
soil conservation and all the projects of the 
various sorts from water holes on the limit- 
less cattle ranges of the West to terracing 
on the steep slopes of Appomattox County 
farmland has made secure great areas of our 
Nation's soil. It has held the soil against 
wind and water. Grassland farming, better 
pastures, and legumes have encouraged the 
earth, adding humus and guarding it against 
erosion. 

Each job that you did on your farm be- 
came a part of a vast improvement of our 
greatest natural resource—the land. Work- 
ing with you was the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Through agricultural production pro- 
grams it aided by paying in part the cost of 
soil-conserving practices and so assisted 
farmers who in most instances could not 
have carried on the project without help. 

Let me take time just to quote a few fig- 
ures. I think they are amazing enough to 
be worth while and give you a rough idea of 
how all of us working together have made a 
real and an astounding contribution to our 
national wealth and given assurance of a 
food supply for our citizens in war or peace. 

Nearly 3,000,000 farmers are cooperating 
in the Agricultural conservation program. 
Since 1936 these cooperating farmers have 
seeded 51,000,000 acres of soil-conserving pas- 
ture. They have built a million dams, used 
250,000,000 tons of lime. They applied 24,- 
000,000 tons of superphosphate. Two hun- 
dred and fifty-five million acres of green 
manure crops were established and turned 
under to the continued enrichment of those 
millions of acres of hard pressed soil. Just 
a few more. One hundred and thirty million 
acres were contoured. And last but not least 
825,000 acres of trees were planted. 

In Virginia alone 47 percent of the farms, 
totaling almost 10,500,000 acres, took part in 
the ACP programs. Over 70 percent of the 
farmers received some assistance with the 
average gross assistance amounting to $67.36. 

With such Paul Bunyan-like achievements 
going on across the Nation, the vast pro- 
duction that bulwarked our troops and war 
workers throughout the last war and enabled 
them to win is explained. So great was the 
ability of our farmers and the strength of 
our soll even after the drains in energy and 
demands made upon the soil, we were able 
to follow through by feeding the war-wrecked 
and soil-depleted nations of the democratic 
world until they could be back on their feet. 

The cost of this gigantic operation in soil 
saving considered in the light of a basic de- 
fense move was indeed a bargain. Defense 
usually comes high with airplane carriers 
proposed at a cost of $300,000,0C0. Airplanes 


in experimental stages at $100,000,000 apiece 
are not out of the ordinary for the new 
supersonic models. The cost of the ACP 
program last year, in which nearly 3,000,000 
farmers took part and 681,000,000 acres were 
benefited, came to $285,000,000. 

Going alone hand in hand with the en- 
couragement of better farming methods was 
the price-support program which gave the 
farmer reasonable assurance of an income 
adequate to keep his farming operations go- 


The need for an economic protection to the 
farmer if we were to have a sound national 
economy and to keep our farme operating as 
going concerns was pointed up in the early 
thirties. Then with no economic protection 
we saw 32-cent wheat, 19-cent corn, 10-cent 
eggs, and 18-cent butter. Along with the 
wreckage of the price structure went the 
foreclosures. Millions of acres of land lay 
idle and naked to erosion. Farmers could 
not afford to put in the crops. 

It was our good fortune that no marauding 
dictators saw fit at that time to take a crack 
at us. It would have been very bad for us 
had they. 

This economic stability which has accrued 
to the farmer and has benefited the Nation 
as a whole by pouring untold billions of 
dollars into the national wealth and into 
trade, was bought very cheaply. 

Before we consider the cost let's get price- 
control operations in focus by seeing what 
they have done for tobacco growers in Vir- 
ginia. 

As you may know, Brunswick and Mecklen- 
burg Counties, along with Halifax and Pitt- 
sylvania, stand out as counties where to- 
bacco is the most important product. Of 
course, in the counties of southside Virginia 
especially, tobacco represents a far greater 
portion of farm income than for the Siate 
as a whole. 

And that means something because the 
proportion of Virginia income from tobacco 
is on the increase. Twenty-one years ago 
the value of all the tobacco produced in all 
the Commonwealth represented only one- 
fourth of our total income from farm crops, 
That is on an average from 1925 until 1929. 
That is a little before most of you Future 
Farmers were around here, 

But from the period 1945 to 1949, which 
all of you remember well, tobacco repre- 
sented one-third of the total income of the 
Commonwealth. And in this census Hali- 
fax, Pittsylvania, Mecklenburg and Bruns- 
wick Counties stand out. Four-fifths of 
their total cash income was from tobacco, 

The farmers of this great Commonwealth 
have worked together and with their Gov- 
ernment in the tobacco programs that have 
assured a fair return for labor expended. 
They are to be congratulated for having 
accepted their responsibilities in the pro- 
motion and operation of those programs. 
For when the farmer receives a good price 
for his tobacco, his neighbor shares in his 
prosperity. Good prices to the tobacco 
grower help to assure jobs and good in- 
come to all of the people in our Common- 
wealth. 

In the 17 years of the operation of price 
supports, the total cost has been $736,300,- 
000 or an average of $43,000,000 a year over 
the 17-year period. For most of this time 
only wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, peanuts, 
and rice—all storable commodities—consti- 
tuted the basic crops protected by price sup- 
ports. It was not until the recent war that 
an attempt was made to support perish- 
ables. The $43,000,000 average loss a year 
is attributable mostly to losses on potatoes, 
eggs, dried milk, butter, and cheese. In 
fact $593,000,000 of the loss was accounted 
for by these perishables letting the loss on 
the storable commodities at $132,800,000 or 
an average of $7,800,000 per year. 

So far so good. You Future Farmers have 
had projects that have been fun to do and 
that have paid off in better crops, better 
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livestock and given you the fun of trying for 
an honest goal. 

Now how are these projects to be turned 
to the defense of our Nation? 

Here are a few things that must be done— 
done right away. First, we have got to take 
care of our farm machinery and equipment. 
We have got to work with the soldiers at the 
front and those who are going to the front. 
Equipment and repairs for farm machinery 
will not have first priorities. The materials 
that go to make up tractors, plows, discs, and 
steel silos will first go into weapons of de- 
fense, planes, trucks, and all that are needed 
to keep the enemy from our shores. Of 
course, this means that there will be less 
farm machinery to be brought first hand 
from now on. 

So it’s up to the future farmers of Amer- 
ica and the present farmers of America, if 
America is to have a future and farmers are 
to farm as we know it in America, to coop- 
erate in order to maintain the mechanical 
efficiency of American farms. 

Many of you future farmers took part 
during the last war in projects which helped 
keep crumbling farm equipment in order. 
If you didn’t take-part in it, you heard about 
it from elder brothers, your fathers, and 
your teachers. They told you what the set- 
up was. 

When we came into the last war we had 
even less farm machinery than we have to- 
day, and more of it was in bad repair. This 
was due to the fact that we had not recov- 
ered from the depression, and farmers had 
not yet’ obtained income enough to get all 
the machinery which they needed. 

The comparative machinery situation 
lines up like this: . 








1841 1990 
Automobiles. -................ 4, 300, 000 5, 800, 000 
Subodebdbtdndibatinesaid 1, 700, 000 3, 800, 000 
boi igth pee demne deans 1, 100, 600 2, 200, 000 
Milking machines............- 210, 000 710, 000 
a iia 225, 000 650, 000 
Mechanical corn pickers--..... 120, 000 410, 000 


So here’s what we can do with what we 
have. First, make a project of looking over 
your farm equipment in the light of future 
events. Look it over carefully. You will 
know what it needs and what it is going to 
need in the way of repairs. So the best thing 
to do is to order the repairs needed and the 
repairs that it looks like you are going to 
need. After you have got these lined up, 
order them at once. It will help your coun- 
try and your farm and save you a lot of 
trouble later. 

I am saying this despite the fact that your 
farm might be better equipped than it ever 
was mechanically. I would still look around 
for parts that are wearing out or that look 
like they are going to give out. 

Out of 100,000,000 tons of steel normally 
used by farm implement manufacturers, 20,- 
000,000 go into repair parts. Rationing 
indicates that 75,000,000 tons will go into 
new farm machinery and that by the same 
ratio 15,000,000 tons will go into repair parts. 
An effort is being made to adjust this rela- 
tionship so that a larger percent of the 
material available will be used for parts. 

Here’s another way to make your farm a 
profit to yourself and to your country. Use 
fertilizer and lime. Get your order in for 
your lime and fertilizer now. Take the fer- 
tilizer now and store it on your farm until 
you are ready to use if. By doing so you can 
keep the factories and the mixers working 
steadily and save storage end transportation 
that can be used to further other defense 
efforts. 

Your Future Farmers have had many proj- 
ects in the efficient use of labor. The care of 
equipment, the ordering of new parts and the 
use of fertilizer in accordance with the antic- 
ipated demand for them is naturally labor 
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saving. If you have a machinery part that is 
faltering and you have already ordered and 
have on hand its replacement, much labor 
has been saved. It is a long trip to town and 
it may be a long time that you sit idle on the 
tractor while your implement dealer sends to 
the county distributor for the part and the 
county distributor sends to the factory for 
the part. All of that is labor saving. And 
there are others— 

And last, but not least, we have the soil. 
In days when we do not know how long it will 
take to win the conflict that now faces us, 
we must be sure of one thing—and that is 
the efficiency of our soil. 

As we talked before about how the produc- 
tion increased year by year through the last 
war and all through the world famine because 
we had care for our soil. Today there is a 
greater obligation on the part of the farmer 
and the Government to see that the agricul- 
tural conservation programs step out and 
fight the enemies on the home front—care- 
less farming and its allies wind and water 
erosion—and protect us from the devasting 
raids upon our land that this pair make. 

In other words, it is up to us to see that 
pasture improvement, cover crops, terracing, 
and all the other soil saving methods are 
practiced with even greater intensity in these 
times than in ordinary times. 

It is up to all of us to help ourselves and 
each other in order that each of us may work 
our own farms, choose our own girls, and 
rear our own children in accordance with 
our own beliefs, and do our part to see that 
as many others as possible in this world have 
the same opportunities—opportunities of 
freedom. : i 


Postwar Assistance to France 
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HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, on February 14 it was my good 
fortune to be host at a small luncheon 
in honor of the Honorable Charles Del- 
bruck, president of the Lutheran 
Churches of France. Unfortunately, 
many Members of the House and Senate 
were out of the city at the time, but we 
invited as many Lutherans as we could 
find, and most of them were present. 

Mr. Delbruck is a lay Lutheran, and 
operates a textile manufacturing busi- 
ness. All of us present had a very profit- 
able luncheon hour. Economic, political, 
and religious questions were discussed. 
Notes were not kept of the questions and 
answers, but I do have our distinguished 
visitor’s eloquent opening statement, and 
I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
statement in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Dear brothers in Christ, I wish to express 
in the name of the Lutheran churches of 
France, the gratitude which is overflowing 
our hearts and that I cannot keep to myself 
any longer. 

Let me tell you that following the last 
war we met your representatives in Europe 
to have the Lutheran World Federation and 
we have experienced a wonderful and most 


precious feeling of Christian love coming 
from over the ocean and surrounding us. 

We are thoroughly thankful to you for 
the wonderful help you gave us and are still 
giving us; for the promptitude of your action 
and its efficiency coming as it did when our 
country was liberated of the occupant. It 
came at a time when everything was so dif- 
ficult for us, when the tremendous task of 
reconstruction as well as moral and spiritual 
regeneration faced us, when we had to re- 
build our churches, our parsonages, our 
parish houses and our homes, our schools, 
our factories, our roads and bridges, our 
railroads, and telephone and telegraphic 
systems; when such a work seemed far from 
possible, and when there was no food and no 
clothes for our children. 

And just at that time, when we were not 
far from despair, answering our prayers to 
God to give us help, came the news that 
our brothers in faith from over the ocean 
had made a tremendous effort to help us, 
bringing to us a new hope and possibilities 
to stand again and little by little to resume 
life again. 

We heard and rejoiced to hear that funds 
had been gatiered, that this effort was to 
last, but, above all, we had the feeling that 
we were not alone before this heavy task 
awaiting us, that brothers in faith were 
praying with us and for the success of this 
task; that we were children of the big Lu- 
theran world-wide church, that our brothers 
and sisters in faith stood by us and shoulder 
to shoulder with us. And this was the an- 
swer to our prayers to God when we felt so 
distressed and helpless. 

And this is why I wish to say to you, quite 
simply today, but from the deepest of our 
hearts, “We thank you for all that you have 
given to us your brothers in Jesus Chr'st. 
Thank you for the brotherly and Christian 
way and for the spirit in which you have 
come to our help.” 


The Republican Party and the Future 
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HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp, a speech 
entitled “The Republican Party and the 
Future,” delivered by Malcolm William- 
son, of Waynesville, N. C., at the Lincoln 
Day box supper, Uline Arena, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Monday, February 5, 1951. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE FUTURE 


On the eve of the celebration of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln, whose name has become 
almost synonymous with the Republican 
Party, it is fitting that we consider the 
Republican Party and the future. 

From the days when Lincoln, the dark 
horse candidate of the Republican Party, 
was elected President with only 1,866,000 
popular votes, until now, 13 of the 17 Presi- 
dents of the United States have been mem- 
bers of the Republican Party. In the 90 
years since 1860 our country has made such 
great strides that today we can truthfully say 
we are the most powerful and influential 
Nation on earth. The American way of life 
has become the envy of all peoples who long 
for the material and spiritual blessings which 
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through the years of Republican guidance 
came to this land of freedom and oppor- 
tunity. I need not remind you that the 
freedom and prosperity of our country, in 
large. measure has been due to the Repub- 
lican belief in free enterprise and despite 
the Democratic belief in creating prosperity 
through endless Government subsidies. The 
only way to increase a standard of living is 
to produce more. Fortunately, the Republi- 
can Party realizes this. Our party's history is 
adorned with the names of great national 
leaders like Lincoln, and McKinley, and 
Thecdore Roosevelt who demonstrated that 
America could not only become strong in- 
ternally, but could become, in a short 40 
years, the hope of freemen everywhere. The 
Republican Party has contributed much to 
America in the past. It can and it will con- 
tribute even more in the future. 

The Republican Party has had days of ad- 
versity as well as days of prosperity. Though 
it is true that from 1932 until now our party 
has suffered a set-back in the national elec- 
tions, this eclipse has never been total. 
These losses show that in many areas the 
party has suffered from disunity. In recent 
years many Republicans have meekly fol- 
lowed the leaders of “me-tooism.” This me- 
too philosophy is the most dangerous enemy 
of the Republican Party today. Its futility is 
obvious. By the defeat of the Republican 
ticket in 1948, the people have shown that if 
they must have the Democratic program, they 
will elect Democrats to carry it out. This 
has been an expensive lesson, but I believe 
that we have learned it. As evidence of the 
abandonment of “me-tooism,” in every 1950 
Senatorial race where the Republican fought 
for Republican principles, he was elected. If 
the Republican Pcrty is ever to regain power, 
we must say and do what we believe. Re- 
publican policy must not be merel: a few 
vague principles. It must be manifested in 
the everyday decisions of the United States 
Government, as it was in the extremely con- 
structive Eightieth Congress. 

On the surface the future looks dark for 
America. The inevitable retribution for past 
mistakes is about to overtake us. The ad- 
ministration leaders realize that their past 
is catching up with them. They seem so 
worried about their political careers, how- 
ever, that they can see no way out. Their 
only proposal is to arm to the teeth even if 
it bankrupts the Nation, which is exactly 
what Russia wants. Fortunately, we have 
Republicans in Washington with the ability 
to chart other courses for the ship of state. 
Largely through Republican efforts we are 
at long last telling our allies that they must 
either stand with us all the time, regardless 
of petty differences, or they must stand by 
themselves. Through Republican efforts the 
administration is being forced to consider 
allowing Chiang Kai-shek’s troops to fight 
their enemies instead of making American 
boys bear all the sacrifices. Through Repub- 
lican efforts America is about to construct 
its first real foreign policy since Franklin 
Roosevelt recognized the Soviet Union. 
Though it is true that the present predica- 
ment of the United States cannot be blamed 
on the Republican Party, we can be blamed 
if we do not fulfill our duty to work end- 
lessly for a workable, peaceful solution to our 
tragic plight. 

The Republican Party also has a great re- 
sponsibility to the future of America in the 
field of domestic policy. The greatest bless- 
ing a government can bestow upon its people 
is to give them a sound currency. Through 
inflation the Socialist schemers have almost 
realized their dream of making old people de- 
pendent on the Government by destroying 
the value of their savings. Inflation can 
never be checked by minor controls around 
the edges. It can only be stopped at its 
source—reckless Government spending. Re- 
publicans have always realized the danger 
of an unbalanced budget and are at last 
achieving a measure of success against deficit 
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financing. Calvin Coolidge might have of- 
fered as a remedy to governmental extrava- 
gance, the simple statement, “I do not choose 
to spend.” Republicans in Congress must 
balance the budget, reduce the national debt, 
eliminate unnecessary and undesirable Gov- 
ernment agencies, and give the American 
people government at a cost they can afford 
to pay. If Republicans will take the lead in 
achieving these goals, I have no doubt that 
the Republican Party will receive its just 
reward. 

To regain control of the National Govern- 
ment, the Republican Party must become 
strong in the South. This is a difficult task, 
but it is not a hopeless one. I believe that 
the average southerner is in symptathy with 
the Republican principles, but does not real- 
ize it. They call themselves southern Demo- 
crats, but everyone knows a southern Demo- 
crat is a Republican too stubborn to admit 
it. With a little education, work, organiza- 
tion, and perseverance the Republican Party 
can win the South. 

The greatest need of the United States to- 
day is leadership. The Democratic Party has 
been unable to provide it. The Republican 
Party can. It offers an alternative to war. It 
offers economical government, labor-man- 
agement stability, increased prosperity, a 
logical solution to inflation, and it offers 
hope to America. Surely the American peo- 
ple will eagerly accept the party with these 
policies and in 1952 we shall elect a Republi- 
can President. 





Proposed Dispersal of Federal Agencies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, an editorial from the Sun, 
published in Arlington, Va., with respect 
to the proposed plan for the dispersal of 
Federal agencies into Virginia and 
Maryland. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A VIEw ON DISPERSAL 


We hope Congress takes a long and search- 
ing look at the current proposals for dispersal 
of Federal agencies into the Virginia and 
Maryland countryside. This week indica- 
tions were that the ideas of the Federal 
planners were arousing a lot of questions on 
Capitol Hill. 

Last week Senator Byrrp told an Arlington 
audience he was reserving opinion on the 
dispersal plan. He pointed out that an 
enormous initial cost would by no means be 
the end of the expense involved, and more 
important, he pointed out that dispersal, as 
it is understood now, would still leave in 
Washington the really vital personnel and 
units of Government. 

Additionally, we think it is high time 
something was said about the moral aspect 
of a flight from Washington. There is an 
element of what some might call cowardice 
in the prospect. At a time when, above 
all else, the United States should display 
complete firmness and faith in itself, it 
offers the rest of the world the picture of 
administrative bureaus running away from 
the Nation's capital. 

If we admit, as under dispersal we would 
admit, that we can't defend our own capi- 


tal city against a potential foe which must 
traverse thousands of air miles to reach it, 
then it seems to this newspaper we pre- 
sent a sorry sight for all to behold. 

What can Washington expect the great 
manufacturing cities of its own country to 
think—Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, New 
York, and all the others? No one speaks 
of dispersing their factories or their teem- 
ing populations of producing workmen. Let 
dispersal of Washington bureaus become 
a fact, and it isn’t hard to imagine the 
scorn and derision—to say nothing of the 
bitterness—with which the Capital would 
be regarded throughout the Nation. 

No layman knows today what the author- 
itative judgment may be on the probability 
of a sneak attack on this country. Common- 
sense prudence would dictate that certain 
archives be removed and that preparations 
be made for a speedy shift from Washing- 
ton of the heart of the military establish- 
ment, of the President’s office, and of Con- 
gress, at the moment when a potential con- 
‘dition became critical. But that sort of 
preparation is a vastly different matter from 
the shifting now of thirty to fifty thousand 
administrative personnel a few miles out- 
side the city. 

As they think it over thoroughly, Mem- 
bers of Congress may find that the disper- 
sal plan as it has so far been drafted will, 
if carried through, leave them open to some 
very embarrassing questions at home. And 
the Nation will, we think, find its prestige 
seriously undercut in every other capital. 

The threat which Russian communism 
poses becomes greater, and bolder in ac- 
tion, exactly in proportion to the degree the 
rest of the world exhibits apprehension and 
uncertainty. Under present conditions, re- 
moval of a considerable segment of the ma- 
chinery of Government from Washington 
would amount to a tacit admission of fear 
and doubt, which the Kremlin would find 
most cheering. 





Benjamin Stolberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, an article and a 
statement relating to Benjamin Stolberg, 
who died recently. The article, written 
by George Sokolsky, was published in the 
Washington Times-Herald of January 
29, 1951, and the statement was pub- 
lished in the January 31, 1951, issue of 
Human Events. Benjamin Stolberg was 
one of the outstanding figures in this 
country in the battle against commu- 
nism. I believe the article and the state- 
ment pay to Mr. Stolberg a well-deserved 
tribute. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Times-Herald of 

January 28, 1951] 
Tuese Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

I suppose when a man passes 50, he begins 
to go to funerals. For years, I never went to 
one. During the past week, I went to two 
and could have gone to a third were I in San 
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Francisco, where my friend, Edgar Rickard, 
died after living a long and good life. Friends 
pass on and leave a void that is not filled 
too soon and sometimes never. 

The death of Ben Stolberg is a greater loss 
to this country than is readily realizable. 
Ben might have been regarded as the theo- 
retician, the guide and philosopher of anti- 
Marxism in America. 

before many who today are shocked 
by the almost inhuman brutality of the Com- 
munists realized the dangers of an unmoral 
way of life, Ben Stolberg recognized the evil 
and the peril to mankind. He inspired a 
band of fighters. 

Ben was a Jew from Germany who came to 
this country early enough to go to Harvard 
and the University of Chicago. Although 
not native in English, he developed a lit- 
erary style that was pungent, sharp, and pre- 
cise 


His use of words mirrored his mind, for 
he cut through dross and shams with the 
deftness of a surgeon and found the heart 
of the problem where it stood out uncovered, 
for better or for worse. 

His integrity was so crystal clear that he 
suffered for being in advance of the times. 

But in recent years, he talked more than 
he wrote. Many of us found in his mind a 
storehouse of precisely cataloged data and 
experience, and his wisdom a guide to the 


We took his wares, hardly realizing that 
he could have used them to his own advan- 
tages. And he gave to whoever asked; with- 
out regard to himself. ‘He lived a cause, and 
his cause was anticommunism. To put it 
more constructively, he: had discovered the 
soul of America and:made it his faith. 

It is interesting—and surely of more than 
passing significance—that this immigrant 
should have loved America so uncompromis- 
ingly. This was no second home. This was 
no place of refuge. This was all to him. 

Perhaps it may sound exaggerated to those 
who take everything for granted that they 
find here, but Ben Stolberg literally loved 
the United States, its traditions, its institu- 
tions, it soul. His only son, David, fights in 
Korea. 

Perhaps the full sadness of this apparently 
jolly man’s life was a consciousness that he 
might have done it all differently. For his 
convictions and beliefs and faith matured in 
his fifties as he could not have foreseen in 
his twenties and thirties. Once perhaps 
cynical, he had found faith. 

He had become a conservative in the truest 
sense of the word; that is, a conservator, one 
who constructively seeks to preserve, to guard 
the richness of tradition, making progress 
within the disciplines of historic truth. 

Had he lived longer, this mature view of 
life would have given his work a new and 
powerful direction. This I can tell you: 
Many articles written by many writers, many 
speeches spoken by great public figures found 
their inspiration in the conversation and in 
th? notes which Ben Stolberg bestowed so 
lavishly. 

And yet he had nothing of worldly goods, 
nor did he even live comfortably. I am cer- 
tain that in recent years he was not dis- 
turbed by the income tax. 

Boycotted and blacklisted by Communist 
and fellow-traveler magazine and publishing 
house editors, he regarded that, too, as part 
of the fight against Stalin. In fact, while he 
was dying, in his last hour, he smilingly said: 
“Yes, I did kill Joe Stalin.” 

And so our friends go and we weep for 
them and move on to our work. And then 
each of us goes, too, and a new generation 
takes over. Always the satisfaction must be 
that nothing really dies. 

We plant our little seeds and the trees 
which we never live to see grow. We hurl 
ideas into the air and they do take root. 

Stolberg lived long enough to see the day 
when most Americans are sure that com- 
munism is not just a political pariy, but an 
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evil out of the Apocalypse. He heard the 
hooves of the four horsemen long, long ago. 
We can all hear them now, for they are 
upon us. 


[From Human Events of January 31, 1951] 
BENJAMIN STOLBERG 


The sudden death of Benjamin Stolberg 
last week is indeed a severe loss. A list of his 
books appearing in the obituary notices in 
the papers bears testimony to his erudition 
and knowledge of politics, especially in the 
labor field. Recent pieces in the American 
Mercury—one on Tarr, another on Latti- 
more—showed his talents undimmed. But 
it is not so much the loss of his pen, brilliant 
as it was. Ben was a Bohemian—somewhat 
like that artist in Balzac’s Cousin Bette; 
many of his masterpieces were talked, not 
written. It was in that very role that his 
influence—the influence of the cenacle—was 
exerted. As George Sokolsky well pointed out 
the other day in his column, Ben’s great 
background knowledge, the pyrotechnics of 
his conversation, and the shrewd alertness of 
his mind proved of inestimable inspiration 
not only to other writers and thinkers, but 
also to many figures in the arena of politics. 

His death came with special cruelty, for the 
word had gone around that Ben was making 
a@ come-back. It may be recailed that he 
had been so bold, in the thirties, as to ex- 
pose the Communist ramifications in the 
American labor movement. To use a jour- 
nalist’s expression, the story was “broken 
too soon.” It was not too soon for the good 
of the country, but at that time the Com- 
munist infiltration and influence had risen 
to a new high; and “liberals,” in and out of 
editorial offices, found the Stolberg frank- 
ness too strong a medicine. Within 10 years, 
of course, Phil Murray and his aides were 
sweating profusely in an effort to purge the 
Reds wrom Stolberg had uncovered a decade 
before. . 

As a result of this cowardice, Ben was 
blacklisted and his hitherto familiar by- 
line disappeared from national magazines. 
His is but one case of the general boycott 
imposed on writers of independence. There 
were others: John T. Flynn, William Henry 
Chamberlin, Eugene Lyons—to mention a 
few. They were punished for being “right 
too soon.” But the events of the past year 
began to have effect; a few editorial doors 
closed to Ben were beginning to open. When 
we saw him a fortnight ago he was filled with 
plans for articles, books, a column, etc. Then 
suddenly it was all over. 


Telegram From Senator Lehman to 
Lithuanian American Information Cen- 
ter on Thirty-third Anniversary of Inde- 
pendence of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
, oF 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Friday, 
February 16, was the thirty-third anni- 
versary of the independence of Lith- 
uania. On the occasion of that day I 
was very pleased to address to the Lith- 
uanian American Information Center a 
telegram greeting Americans of Lithuan- 
ian descent on the observance of this 
historic occasion. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
text of my telegram in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fesruary 13, 1951. 
Miss Mary Ku:z1s, 
Executive Secretary, Lithuanian Ameri- 
can Information Center, New York, 
WF .8 

Following is message marking anniversary 
of Lithuanian independence: 

“This thirty-third anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania is for all a day when 
we must rededicate ourselves to the libera- 
tion of a people who after a century of Rus- 
sian domination, and brief years of inde- 
pendence are again under the heavy yoke 
of foreign tyranny. It is the prayer of 
all of us that the spirit and courage of the 
people of Lithuania will remain steadfast 
and unchanged during these darks days of 
oppression. To those Americans with friends 
and relatives in their native country, I can 
offer only the continuing hope that they may 
again be reunited through the reestablish- 
ment of a free and independent Lithuania. 
All who are devoted to freedom, liberty, and 
justice are resolved to hasten that day of 
the deliverance of Lithuania into the family 
of free nations.” 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senator. 


Soil for Peace or War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
State of Minnesota is extremely for- 
tunate to have as one of its leading farm 
editors Mr. Alfred D. Stedman, farm 
editor, St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Stedman has had 
years of experience in agricultural mat- 
ters, having served with honor and dis- 
tinction as an official of the Department 
of Agriculture. His intimate knowledge 
of the agricultural economy of the Mid- 
west is revealed by his penetrating and 
constructive articles concerning agricul- 
tural legislation and programs. 

On February 8 last, Mr. Stedman ad- 
dressed the Minnesota Association of Soil 
Conservation District Supervisors. His 
comments pertaining to the value of soil 
conservation in our defense program are 
worthy of the attention of every Mem- 
ber of Congress. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Stedman’s address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sor ror Peace orn War 

The roots of the United States-Russian 
contest for world leadership go deep into 
the soil. The dead dynasties of the past 
lie buried under eroded earth. The modern 
maritime empires have failed or faded. But 
surviving are two landed nations. The con- 
test of ideologies is between these landed 
giants. The United States has one of the 
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world’s great rich-land areas. Russia has 
the other. Today their contest moves toward 
some grand climax, or we hope anticlimax, 
that is still hidden and holding the world 
in suspense. 

The rivals’ strength comes from their re- 
sources of the earth—their metals, coal, oil, 
waters, timber and also vital food to feed 
their working, planning and fighting forces. 
Thus the soil producing the food has a key 
place in the preparedness program that aims 
above all to maintain peace by making war 
prohibitively dangerous to Russia or, if that 
aim should fail, to win World War III. 

We have some land advantages, but so has 
Russia. We have the freedoms of our farms 
and homes that are not a dictator’s but 
here can be our own in fee simple. We 
have superior food producing power con- 
veyed by machines and know-how. Russia, 
however, has untapped soil resources east and 
west of the Urals that she is busily exploiting. 
In the Danube Basin, Poland, and East Ger- 
many, she has a grip on the bread lands of 
other countries. But we of the United States 
are compelled to stand or fall on the soil 
we've got. 

So we are hit by the most urgent of all 
farm questions. What will our Nation do 
to safeguard its soil? 

In the emergency, the United States is 
getting set to put great new strains on its 
remaining soil fertility. The official call is 
out to grow more, more and still more food. 

This continuing burden is to fall on a 
shrinking soil reserve. More than 280 million 
acres already have been ruined or nearly so 
by erosion. Half a million more go down 
the drain each year. Scientists say the curve 
of our productive soil resources still slants 
sharply downward. The line of worn-out 
cash-cropped soils is moving westward across 
our state and Nation. Cropping alone is 
removing soil nutrients from Minnesota lands 
six to nine times faster than their replace- 
ment by fertilizers. All this is weakening the 
food foundation of our Nation and others 
depending heavily on us for food. And the 
too-precarious margin of food safety is ex- 
posed to imponderable dangers of drouth, of 
grain rust or livestock epidemics, either acci- 
dental or unloosed in biological war. 

And now your soil conservation district 
work feels a deep and patriotic urge to get 
ahead faster. The goal is a technically sound 
soil conservation plan for every farm. But 
you have never had enough technicians to 
draw those plans and right now you urgently 
need more appropriations to supply them. 
In the Nation, the task of getting such farm 
plans in operation isn’t yet one-fifth done. 
In Minnesota, it has reached only 1 farm in 
15. At last year’s rate, getting the whole 
job done nationally would take until 1987. 
At a stepped-up rate being proposed by 
Chief H. H. Bennett, it would take until 

1971. For this essential, farm-by-farm con- 
servation program, that would represent 
great progress. 

But the United States now faces emer- 
gency as well as long-time soil needs. The 
need to hasten with gully control, contour- 
ing, terracing, and tree planting remains, 
and is more pressing. But besides that there 
are additional needs for easing the special, 
intensified drains of emergency farming. 
Rapid speed-up in adoption of crop rotation 
systems is urgent. More acres need to be 
returned to legumes and grasses. More acid 
soils ought to be limed. More humus and 
plant nutrients should be going back into 
the land. So the emergency side of the soil 
job will need close attention by you and the 
consolidated Federal agency that is soon to 
get the conservation job. We must come to 
grips with the question of how to win over 
many more of a very substantial minority 
of farmers to conservation farming. This is 
especially true when farm labor shortages 
fan the urge to farm in simple, familiar ways. 
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Conservation farming appeals powerfully 
to established, careful farmers, with pride in 
good work, in good soil, in service to the 
Nation, and a very warm spark of religion 
in their souls. It offers them bigger and 
surer long-time returns. From grass in rota- 
tion, they can get more feed units per acre 
and return more nutrients to the soil, with 
great savings in labor. Over the years, they 
can average more corn or Oats or flax on 
fewer acres. Their built-up soil reserves are 
a fine investment for self, for posterity, and 
for country. 

Why, then, do so many go right on straight 
cash-cropping, uphill and down, just mining 
the soil in the same old way? With some, 
the case for conservation has simply failed 
of any convincing presentations. Some find 
it hard to change long, ingrained habits of 
farming. Some want to take one more big 
gamble at selling off soil fertility while these 
prices hold. Maybe a few are emotionally 
“ag’in” it. 

But many are up against very real troubles. 
Some of these have farm mortgages so heavy 
as virtually to compel the mining of their 
soil. Some renters have annual leases giv- 
ing small assurance of return of long-time 
investments in building the land. Some 
just haven’t the money to pay the first costs 
of conservation. 

How can more of this large number be 
won to conservation farming in the emer- 
gency and after? A much better informa- 
tion job by all organs of information, in- 
cluding the press, can and should be done. 
Also, we can look into the chances for re- 
forms in the lease laws. Further, we could 
ask the banking fraternity to help work out 
reforms in those conventional farm loan 
practices that are now virtually forcing 
vicious mining of the soil. 

Also, we can continue to use inducements 
to offset first costs and get conservation prac- 
tices started. That’s not buying or bribing. 
Rathor it is a familiar way to launch a sell- 
ing job. Business far and wide uses induce- 
ments every day to get sales campaigns roll- 
ing. To increase defense plant capacity, 
Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson officially 
stresses the offer to business of induce- 
ments in the form of Government loans, tax 
assurances, and guaranties. 

The Government has been offering con- 
servation incentives in forms of technical 
aid, sayments, or shares in the costs of ferti- 
lizers, lime, and seedling trees. If practical 
businessmen consider that a big scale offer 
to business of incentives is necessary to in- 
crease defense plant capacity, the moderate 
use may also be found wise for safeguarding 
soil-producing capacity. If not, then a great 
hunt will be needed at once for other effec- 
tive means of greatly expanding the scope 
of soil conservation in the emergency. 

America can, in that emergency, go on 
neglecting the soil foundation of her food 
supply. In that way seems to lie the great- 
est risk. Or America can do her best to safe- 
guard her soil. In that way seems to lie the 
best chance of strengthening the prepared- 
ness program's bid for peace, and hence of 
serving the greatest safety for the Nation. 





Liberation of Slovakia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me under date of February 12, 





1951, by Dr. V. S. Krajcovic, chairman of 
the National Committee for Liberation 
of Slovakia. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
LIBERATION oF SLOVAKIA, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1951. 
Hon. Owen BREWSTER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: As chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee for Liberation of Slovakia, 
I like to express my deep appreciation for 
this opportunity to demonstrate the neces- 
sity for this solemn protest against the viola- 
tion of religious freedom and the crimes 
against humanity perpetrated by the Red 
regime in Czechoslovakia, which on January 
15, 1951, sentenced Bishop Michael Buzalka, 
of Bratislava, and Bishop Eugen Gojdic, of 
Presov, to life imprisonment, while the dean 
of Slovak hierarchy, Bishop Jan Vojtassak, 
of Spisska Kapitula, received 24 years of im- 
prisonment. 

These three Slovak bishops have been tried 
and imprisoned because they too—like Car- 
dinal Mindszenty and Archbishop Stepi- 
natz—dared to oppose a totalitarian dictator- 
ship for its ruthless suppression of religious 
freedom. 

These three latest victims of religious per- 
secution were tried at Bratislava, wartime 
capital of Slovakia, for high treason, military 
espionage, and other crimes. All three were 
arrested several months before the trial 
opened and were subjected to a condition- 
ing treatment. Their arrest came after they 
criticized the Red regime’s pseudo-Catholic 
seminary which opened last fall at Bratislava. 
Earlier these gallant prelates had scored 
Communist authorities for liquidation of 
Catholic convents and monasteries which the 
defendants were said to have opposed. The 
bishops were blamed for everything done by 
the Nazis and politicians during World War 
Il. They were charged with having conse- 
crated illegal bishops in their own dioceses 
on orders from the Vatican. 

The Prague Red radio announced that all 
three defendants had confessed their crimes. 
But to the listeners to the excerpts of the 
trial broadcast there was every indication 
that the bishops were speaking compietely 
out of character as they mechanically re- 
cited their, confessions at the prompting of 
the Czech prosecutor, Karol Bedrna. One 
other proof of the conditioning of the three 
Slovak prelates is the fact that these con- 
fessions were replete with Communist ideol- 
ogy which was totally at variance with the 
usual manner of speaking of the bishops. 

Bishop Buzalka, of Bratislava admitted at 
this travesty of justice and mock trial, that 
he maintained a negative attitude toward 
the people’s uprising in 1944; that he was 
spreading antipeople propaganda at con- 
firmation ceremonies, missions, and retreats; 
that he sent calumniating reports on church 
conditions under the Red regime. He ex- 
pressed his scorn of false Vatican radio re- 
ports, admitted alleged illegal contacts and 
espionage reports. At one point in the mock 
trial, the Red stage managers had overplayed 
their hands. by two identical 
questions, Bishop Buzalka twice picked up 
and painfully recited the same paragraph. 
When the Red ‘tors realized that their 
tactic had misfired, they tried to drown out 
Bishop Buzalka’s speech with a volley of 
new questions. 

The 73-year-old dean of Slovak hierarchy, 
Bishop Vojtassak of Spisska Kapitula, hardly 
stood on his feet, but proudly uttered into 
the face of his Communist persecutors the 
belief that Slovakia will be free and that 
again the religious freedom and the high 
principles of humanity will prevail. He 
was charged of having received from Amer- 
ican Slovak Catholics $10,000, but arranging 
to have the funds remitted to exiled Slovak 
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leaders; for having announced excommunica- 
tion decree against Communists; for with- 
holding dispensation for Sunday work 
ordered by: the Communists; and for mimeo- 
graphing of illegal pastorals and distribut- 
ing subversive leaflets. 

Bishop Eugen Gojdic, of Presov, the only 
living Greek Catholic bishop behind the 
iron curtain, was charged with writing in- 
citing pastoral letters and illegal leafiets; 
with sending espionage reports to the Vati- 
can, and with helping the underground forces 
in Slovakia. 

Thus, on January 15, 1951, Bishop Buzalka 
and Bishop Gojdic received the life sentence, 
while Bishop Vojtassak received 24 years of 
imprisonment from the hands of Communist 
perpetrators of crimes against humanity and 
crimes against religious freedom. 

The shameless comedy of this mock trial 
buried the three great Slovak bishops in 
prison and thus the three most powerful 
bastions of the Slovak national resistance 
against communism have been annihilated. 

Since then a month passed, and although 
the imprisonment of these three Slovak 
religious leaders was a case of flagrant viola- 
tion of basic human rights and a case of 
violation of religious freedom, the demo- 
cratic world was left apathetic to what goes 
on in Slovakia and behind the iron curtain. 

Urged by such representants of American 
Slovaks like Rev. Emery Gottschall and Mr. 
John T. Kmetz, the National Committee for 
Liberation of Slovakia laid its protest with 
the President of the United States, with 
the Secretary of State, amd with the General 
Secretary of the United Nations, with the 
request to investigate these crimes and to 
protest officially by the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment. 

The three Slovak bishops became martyrs 
only because they committed the crime to 
worship their Master in their own way, and 
the crime to preach in their own way the 
essence of the four freedoms to their Slovak 
people. But the still free world did not 
protest, and the United Nations Commission 
for Human Rights did not even raise its 
voice for the defense of these democratic 
and religious leaders of a resisting Slovakia, 
which even now struggles for its survival. 

In this world of apathy and darkness 
there was, however, one light which came 
from oppressed Slovakia itself. In the same 
time when the brave bishops received their 
sentence the Slovak anti-Communist resist- 
ance opened fire against the tyrants in order 
to convince the world that the hope for 
freedom is still alive in Slovakia, and that 
the Slovaks deserve the recognition of their 
national aspirations for freedom. 

In conclusion, I urge you, dear Senator, 
in the name of all Slovaks who resist com- 
munism, to ask the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to 
make an official protest to the Czechoslovak 
Government against the unjust imprison- 
ment of the Slovak bishops and the perse- 
cution of religion and other crimes against 
humanity which are daily perpetrated in 
Slovakia, and to bring the case of Slovakia 
to the attention of the United Nations. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. V. 8. Krascovic, 





Edison’s Vision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp, an address 
entitled “Edison’s Vision,” delivered by 
George E. Stringfellow, vice president, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., before the 
Rotary Club of Paterson, N. J., on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Epison’s VISION 
(By George E. Stringfellow) 

Nothing is more impressive to our eyes 
and to our imagination than the rising sun, 
increasing the light from the faintest begin- 
nings to the full splendor of a brilliant 

This planet was a dreadful place before the 
sun had done its work. Monsters infested 
the earth. The air was saturated with 


poison gases. No creature now living could 
possibly have breathed before the sun puri- 
fied the air. 


The sun has been working for a long time 
to improve things. We now have a planet 
upon which we can live and upon which we 
have made at least a start toward looking at 
the best side of nature. 

King Solomon was said to be wise. But, 
when the thunder roared and the lightning 
flashed, his conscience troubled him. The 
king would turn away from his many wives 
and his own doubtful associates. Solomon 
would run to the bed and put his head under 
an embroidered pillow where he would lay 
shivering. Even Sheba could do nothing for 
him. The thought that lightning could be 
tamed and put to work never entered Sol- 
omon’s mind. 

I speak today of the man who made light- 
ning our servant. I refer, of course, to 
Thomas Alva Edison, who was born in Milan, 
Ohio, 104 years ago next Sunday. You know 
much about his successes. Let me tell you 
something about his failures, for it is mainly 
from their failures and what they did in the 
face of their misfortunes that we learn most 
about the great men of history that will 
help us. 

Edison lived to be 84. His formal educa- 
tion was limited to 3 months in the public 
schools. His teacher sent him home as a 
moron to be cared for by the State. 

Edison insisted that he could not have suc- 
ceeded without the lessons of his misfortunes 
and failures. In fact, he emphasized that 
even the misfortune of deafness, from which 
he never recovered, was a great asset. 

When Edison was 12 years old he was work- 
ing as a newsboy on a train between Port 
Huron and Detroit. One of the way stations 
on this run was Smiths Creek. It was there 
the happening occurred which made Edison 
deaf. Now we shall see what were the facts. 

There are many vivid and contrary versions 
of the origin of Edison’s affliction, but what 
actually happened may be told in his own 
words: “My train was standing by the plat- 

form at Smiths Creek station,” said Edison, 
“and I was trying to climb into the freight 
car with both arms full of newspapers when 
the conductor lifted me by my ears. I felt 
something snap inside my head. My deaf- 
ness started from that time and has continu- 
ously progressed,” concluded the genius. 

Here is a boy, 12 years old, seized by a man 
and lifted by his ears, to be made deaf to the 
end of his days. A word of complaint? Never 
throughout his long life. Bitterness toward 
the man—for this was the act of a man, not 
an act of nature—a feeling of self-pity, frus- 

tration, rancor, “Why did this have to hap- 
pen to me?” Well, hardly. Look at the 


consequences. 

Edison spoke of his deafness much as Helen 
Keller speaks of her blindness, “My deafness 
has not been a handicap but a help to me,” 
said Edison. “From the very start, after the 
earache pain ceased, deafness probably drove 
me to reading.” 
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He was, in his energy, courage, compassion, 
and sincerity, even thankful for the neces- 
sity of adapting his experiments to his afflic- 
tion. He attributed at least two important 
developments to that necessity—the tele- 
phone as civilization knows it today and the 
phonograph. 

“In experimenting on the telephone,” Edi- 
son explained, “I had to improve the trans- 
mitter so I could hear it. This made the tele- 
phone commercially practical, as Bell’s mag- 
neto telephone receiver was too weak to be 
used as a transmitter commercially. 

“It was the same with the phonograph. 
The great defect of that instrument was the 
rendering of the overtones in the music and 
the hissing consonants in speech. I worked 
over a year, 20 hours a day, Sundays and all, 
to get the word ‘specie’ perfectly recorded. 
When this was done I knew that everything 
else could be recorded.” 

This greatest inventor of all time was never 
discouraged by his small knowledge of any- 
thing. It wasn’t so much what he knew that 
helped him but what he tried to know. He 
was a true genius. When he was pressed for 
& definition of a genius he coined the famous 
adage: “Genius is 1-percent inspiration and 
99-percent perspiration.” 

Edison knew that freedom and progress for 
an individual or a nation—or even a genius— 
does not mean “I do not have to work.” He 
knew the future belongs to those who pre- 
pare for it. And he knew that the common- 
est form of opportunity is harder work and 
better work. 

Edison knew that the heavy ball of progress 
needs a great deal of pushing. Said Edison, 
“I recall that after we had conducted thou- 
sands of experiments on a certain project 
without solving the problem, one of my asso- 
ciates expressed discouragement and disgust 
over having failed ‘to find out anything.’ But 
we had learned something. We had learned 
for a certainty that we couldn't do it that 
way, and that we would have to try some 
other way.” 

With a full measure of friendliness and 
good will Edison expressed gratitude to those 
who saw him through. He credited the 
American free-opportunity system as an es- 


. Sential factor in what he was able to do for 


all mankind. 

In America’s low-cost products, created 
by enterprises without which these products 
would not exist except for the rich and 
powerful, Edison saw an asset, like the 
assets flowing from the sun. “We live in a 
cooperative commonwealth,” he said. 

He often pointed to October 28, 1878. This 
was the date on which thirteen enterprising 
men who had resources and believed in Edi- 
son delivered to the New York County clerk’s 
office the papers for incorporation of an 
undertaking to support and develop his 
work. Edison was one of the incorporators. 
They called it the Edison Electric Light Co. 
To the public it sounded as strange as if you 
or I were today to form the Atomic House- 
hold Products Co. This group risked $300,- 
000 in an enterprise that had as its only 
asset the 31-year-old brain of Edison. 

But this brain, alive and humming with 
effort and imagination, was searching for a 
filament that would glow brilliantly in a 
glass bulb when electricity passed through 
the filament. This was a problem of dis- 
covery which was buried in the mysteries of 
electric incandescence. In 361 days, with 
the support of his business associates, Edi- 
son produced a light which later illuminated 
the world. 

Actually, the lamp itself was only a frac- 
tion of what Edison needed to accomplish 
if the light was to be useful on streets, in 
homes, in workplaces, and if the thousands 
of future tasks of electricity were to be 

born—in short, if men and women were to 
have an electrical age, electricity must be 
produced and distributed so effectively, so 
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inexpensively, and so safely that people 
could afford to use it. 

While the glowing lamp was the symbol of 
Edison's success, he had to develop, and his 
associates had to finance, an entire genera- 
ting and distributing system including the 
invention and construction of giant dyna- 
mos, conduits, power lines, wires, insulators, 
sockets, meters, fuses—everything. 

Of Edison's 1,097 patents, 360 dealt with 
the generation and distribution of power. 
The glow in that little lamp took up the task 
of light where the sun left off. 

While Edison overcame the scientific diffi- 
culties in the delivery of power and the de- 
feat of darkness, he pointed out that it was 
cooperation, vitality and risk-taking willing- 
ness of American business enterprise that 
sustained him and brought his results with- 
in reach of all. It was this enterprise, and 
the American opportunity for free enterprise, 
that left him free to develop his wonderful 
talents of invention and development. It 
ran the risk and supplied the vast capital 
needed to translate his inventions into tools 
for human advancement. In short, Amert- 
can enterprise made the inventions widely 
useful to average people, and at a low cost 
to all. And this is the essence of human 
progress. This is the system which our in- 
tellectual morons would take apart, tamper 
with and destroy in the name of liberalism. 
Oh, liberalism, what sins are committed in 
thy name against humanity. 

But Edison’s risks were not over. I spoke 
of failure a few minutes ago. This is what 
I meant. 

About 1890, 11 years after the first suc- 
cess of his electric light, Edison set out to 
devise a system of mining and milling low- 
grade iron ore that would be economically 
sound. He was convinced that the country’s 
known deposits of iron ore were disappear- 
ing. In short, he was now going beyond 
and even deeper than the wires in the bulb, 
the power stations, dynamos. He was going 
to the problem of the supply of iron ore it- 
self. 

His supporters stayed with him. Through 
his tremendous effort and what was for them 
an enormous expenditure of $3,000,000 Edi- 
son invented and put into operation a revo- 
lutionary method of reclaiming iron ore 
through ore refinement. It was called the 
magnetic ore separator. 

But the undertaking did not work out. 
After 6 years, unforeseen developments left 
Edison and his backers with a terrible fail- 
ure on their hands. New and immensely 
rich tron-ore deposits were discovered by 
other men of imagination, working in other 
progressive undertakings. Edison's refining 
methods just could not compete. 

Looking back on this period, Edison said, 
“For a good many years I worried about my 
payroll; didn’t know how I was always go- 
ing to meet it. My trouble had been that 
I always had too much ambition and tried 
to do things that were financially too big 
for me. If I had not had so much ambition 
and had not tried to do so many things, I 
probably would have been much happier, but 
less useful.” 

Here is a good example of what is meant by 
the profit and loss system in our country, a 
term which should always be used in re- 
ferring to the way enterprises live instead of 
merely saving the profit system. For losses, 
you know, occur even more frequently than 
profits in business life. 

While the immediate outlook for civiliza- 
tion is not encouraging, yet this old world 
and our relatively new country have with- 
stood many storms of adversity. In sub- 
stantiation of that statement, may I quote 
briefly from an editorial from Harper’s 
Weekly: 

“It isa gloomy moment in history. * * *° 
Not in the lifetime of men who will read 
this editorial has there been such a grave 
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and deep apprehension. Never has the fu- 
ture seemed so incalculable as the present. 
* * * The political pot seethes and hub- 
bubs with uncertainty. Russia hangs like a 
dark and silent cloud over the horizon of 
Europe. * * * All resources and energies 
of the British Empire are sorely tried.” 

That editorial was written 95 years ago. 
Therefore, do not become too despondent 
about the immediate future. 

Edison's last message to the American peo- 
ple was, “Be courageous. * * * History 
repeats itself again and again. Be as brave 
as your fathers before you. Have faith. Go 
forward.” 

Edison lived a good life and when the game 
was over he turned and met the Great Referee 
smiling, unafraid, for he won without boast- 
ing and he lost without whimpering. He 
was a man of great courage. He was imbued 
with the spirit of our founding fathers. He 
was the essence of intellectual integrity. 

Human progress is endless and continuous 
as the rising of the sun. Much has happened 
to this planet since the monsters disappeared. 
But more good things have happened to us 
than to men and women any place in the 
world. Look around your town, your home, 
your living room, your work place, your parks 
and streets, your stores. The greatest op- 
portunities lie ahead. 

The great days of America are by no means 
done. We have only touched the border of 
our achievement. If you and I did not be- 
lieve this, we would not believe in America. 
Because that faith in America is America. 

Unlimited possibilities are ahead through 
the new Edison being born today; the men 
and women of imagination and character 
who are each in their own way helping today 
and will help even more tomorrow to make 
America an even greater wonderland of the 
world. 





The Mighty Men of Rushmore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a poem ded- 
icated to the Mount Rushmore Memorial. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the American Legion magazine of 
February 1951] 


Speak! FatHers or Our LAnp 
(By Daniel D. Coons) 


Speak! great men on granite throne, 
Your deeds shall ever stand 

On history’s scroll as America’s soul, 
Speak! fathers of our land. 

You began our house with lasting stone, 
Have we been building well 

This house supreme—your zealous dream, 
What does your vigil tell? 


What see you now, brave Washington, 
As on you gaze through storm and sun 
At your democracy? 
Think you that we have nourished well 
Your hard-won freedom? Can you foretell 
If time may see 
Some act dispel 
Our liberty? 


Wise Jefferson, proclaimed your pen 
Our independence; say you amen 
In silent retrospection? 
Grant you full sanction for our deeds, 
Laws, diplomacy, political creeds? 
Wise Jefferson, 
What further needs 
Must still be won? 


Great martyr Lincoln, your guiding hand 
Our Union saved in war-torn land. 
Will world-wide unity 
Yet gain United Nations goal, 
To make mankind’s afearing soul 
Forever free 
From tyrants’ toll 
And slavery? 


Bold Theodore Roosevelt, your dauntless force 
Gave to world trade the Isthmus course 
Toward the setting sun. 
What lies ahead for free estate? 
Will despots’ greed yet devastate 
What trade has done? 
Can UN re-create 
What barter won? 


Watch on, great men; through endless years 
Watch on from boundless sky, 

Your granite throne is freedom’s dome 
Your deeds shall never die. 

God grant your land of joy and tears 
Shall never cease to be, 

The star of hope to all who grope 
For priceless liberty. 





Manpower for the Military 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last Thursday I inserted in the 
Recorp several editorials from leading 
American newspapers concerning the 
manpower question. I ask consent now 
to have printed in the Appendix edito- 
rials on the same subject from the New 
York News, the New York Post, the New 
York Times, the New York World Tele- 
gram-Sun, and Philadelphia Inquirer. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


[From the New York News of January 14, 
1951] 


What KINp or DraFr? 


One of the most urgent chores of the 
Eighty-second Congress is that of deciding 
which of many plans for easing America’s 
young men into military service would be 
best for our national security—and fairest 
for all the youths involved. 

Unfortunately, there’s no longer any doubt 
that some sort of compulsory service is neces- 
sary. Officially, these are peace times, with 
some loud police action overtones. But we'd 
hate to try to convince any GI now in Korea 
that he isn’t tangled in a genuine 18-carat 
war. And if you don’t believe that Joe Stalin 
would pump us on a minute’s notice, any 
time he thinks he has a jackal’s chance of 
getting away with it, take a look at the latest 
maps of Europe and Asia. 

The bitter fact: If we want to survive as 
the United States of America we’ve got to 
gather up and train enough young man- 
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power to warn off any and all Red Napoleons 
or to rock them back on their heels when and 
if they do take an all-out swing at us. 

So how has America handled this problem 
before? 

As historians know, we war-loathing and 
free-wheeling Americans have never taken 
overkindly to any draft system. In our Rev- 
olutionary War plenty of patriots volun- 
teered, but other rugged souls resisted all 
pressure to make them join up with the 
Continental Armies except at their conven- 
ience. Some took to hissing American officers 
or even got completely sore and signed up 
with the Redcoats. 

In our Civil War all hell broke loose in 
many parts of the country. In New York 
City’s own draft riots, July 13-16, 1863, some 
1,000 men were killed. Most common protest 
against the Civil War draft was that any 
citizen with a few hundred spare dollars, and 
able to find a substitute, could hire said 
proxy to do his share of the fighting. 


DRAFT DODGERS AND IV-F’s 


In World Wars I and II draft reactions were 
still not entirely satisfactory. The smile- 
when-you-say-that word of 1917-18 was 
“draft dodger.” In the last war the com- 
monly used term of scorn was “IV-F"— 
though the too often forgotten fact was that 
most IV-F’s weren't draft dodgers at all, but 
completely patriotic guys who had flunked a 
physical or mental examination, Nobody be- 
came a IV-F by applying for the title. 

As we see it, the universal military service 
and training plan presented to Congress the 
other day by Defense Secretary George Mar- 
shall and Assistant Secretary Anna M. Rosen- 
berg should do away with many previous 
conscription headaches. 

In essence, their proposal is to assign some 
sort of defense spot to every possible Ameri- 
can male as he reaches the age of 18. At 
present 1,050,000 attain that age annually. 

Of these, about 700,000 should be found 
physically and mentally fit for full combat 
service. Another 100,000 could be used in 
non-combat-service jobs. 

Still another 20,000 could probably be 
brought up to snuff by means of a physical 
rehabilitation program. Of the remaining 
230,000, about 150,000 could not qualify for 
military induction, but might be found 
capable of doing some useful work in con- 
nection with the defense effort. 

Only 70,000 or 80,000, according to Defense 
Department estimates, would be incapable of 
any type of assignment because of “extreme 
physical, mental, or moral handicaps.” 


TRAINING AND JOBS 


One big benefit of such fine-combing of our 
youth power, of course, will be to ease the 
discontent and irritation which accompanied 
our last war's 34-percent rejection rate. 
Under the new plan, all but completely dis- 
qualified youngsters will be doing their share, 
with or without a rifle. 

As for pay and length of service, the re- 
cruits would get $30 a month for 4 months. 
Thereafter, for the duration of their draft 
hitch of 27 months, they would get a pri- 
vate’s pay of $75 for 4 months, then $85 as 
privates first class. 

To avoid cutting off the Nation’s upcoming 
supply of young doctors, scientists, and 
highly trained specialists, the first 3 years of 
UMST make provision for the deferment of 
75,000 promising students. But even these 
would get their 4 months’ basic training first 
and then would “owe” the military 23 
months’ service. 

Further details of UMST will have to be 
debated and decided in Congress, when and 
if. Right now, though, Uncle Sam needs as 
many of those 1,050,000 young men annually 
as he can get, and we have yet to see a draft 
plan that looks fairer or more effective than 
this one. 
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[From the New York Post of January 12, 1951] 
THe 18's 


These days many issues become intensely 
personal and we intrude almost timidly into 
what must seem like intimate family discus- 
sions. Who can pass righteous Judgment on 
the Defense Department’s proposal to draft 
18-year-olds—except the kids and their 
parents? What soothing words are there to 
comfort a mother whose son faces induction? 
We don't own the words and we shall not 
try to borrow them. We know only that in 
Russia’s slave empire conscription of all hu- 
man beings is routine; no editorialist dares 
question it, and a mother airs her sorrow 
only at grave personal risk. 

That is the short-run strength of the com. 
missars. In their domain no single life is 
deemed worthy of lamentation; the anguish 
of parents is a publicly proscribed symptom 
of bourgeois weakness. In our way of life 
the projected draft of 18-year-olds is a kind 
of national tragedy, signifying the failure of 
so many hopes. Its advocates are as mourn- 
ful as its opponents. We have no inside dope 
to refute General Marshall’s plea for induc- 
tion of the 18 group and we are sure it gave 
him no pleasure to propose it. If large-scale 
induction of the 18's will help to persuade 
the Kremlin that aggression won't pay off, 
the action may some day justify rejoicing. 
But there is no visible impulse now to let 
the brass bands play and to pretend that the 
18’s are lucky fellows. For that sanitv, at 
least, let us all be thankful. 


[From the New York Times of January 12, 
1951] 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE TRAINING 


The question of universal military service 
and training has now been put before the 
country in a form that demands a speedy 
response from the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people. Without prejudicing the nec- 
essary arguments and discussions on’ the 
details, it is our opinion that the time has 
come when a failure to enact a universal 
military service law would endanger the se- 
curity and even the democratic survival of 
our country. 

We are being forced in a number of fields 
to make some of the most crucial and com- 
prehensive decisions in the history of the 
United States. This is one of them, and we 
must all face it with clear vision. It is not 
a simple emergency measure that we can 
handle with a feeling of “Let’s get the agony 
over with.” This is a proposal to change 
our national structure in a more or less 
permanent way. General Marshall men- 
tioned 10 years; in reality the political sit- 
uation in the world, with the vast forces of 
totalitarianism and democracy lined up in 
strength, does not allow the hope that we 
could abandon a powerful defensive struc- 
ture in our generation. We must strike a 
high level of defense and keep it—what Gen- 
eral Marshall called a durable layer of mili- 
tary protection that would survive the alter. 
nate moods of public alarm or complacency. 

The democracies have always been reluc- 
tant to adopt UMST, although the equality 
of obligation that it assumes is of the es- 
sence of democracy. The French were the 
first to realize that fact, appropriately 
enough during their great revolutionary pe- 
riod, in 1798. Universal military service has 
always met opposition from the pacifistic 
point of view, and, in the case of a few, from 
religious scruples. Great Britain, for in- 
stance, struggled against it for years. 
Clement Attlee, as head of the Parliamentary 
Labor Party, led the opposition to it in the 
House of Commons on April 27, 1939. Yet, as 
Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, head of His Maj- 
esty’s Government since 1945, continued 
wartime conscription. Reduced to 12 
months under left-wing pressure, the term 
Was raised first to 18 months and then, last 
October, to 2 years. France, too, in this 


postwar period cut its UMST term to 1 year, 
but last October raised it to 18 months. The 
27-month maximum that is proposed for 
our service would be a little longer than 
that of any of the other democracies. But 
why not? We are urging other countries to 
step up military defense, and we should set 
an example. 

No one will claim that a perfect, immutable 
plan is now being offered. The present pro- 
gram results from the best judgment of the 
administration, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the civilian and military heads of all our 
Armed Forces. It has features that are cer- 
tainly admirable. Eighteen years is the right 
age to call up youth. The proposals would 
use up all but a small and permanently un- 
qualified group, and there are careful plans 
to sustain our educational structure and keep 
up an uniterrupted flow of scientists, tech- 
nicians, and professional men. 

The economics of the program seems to be 
well worked out. General Marshall vouches 
for the fact that the new plan is best adapted 
“to give us protection at a cost in men and 
money that is within the capacity of our 
economy to bear.” Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, 
indeed, claims that UMST will actually save 
the country money, since the alternative 
would be to call up married men and pay 
dependency allowances. 

Possibly there are some risks in the pro- 
gram, but we live in a period when risks are 
unavoidable. The greatest risk of all lies in 
weaknesses and inaction. Despite divisions 
of opinion on what to do with our Armed 
Forces, the country is united in its determ- 
ination to rearm and build up our defense. 
Former President Hoover and President Tru- 
man, Seator Taft and Secretary Acheson, 
Republican and Democrat, are all agreed on 
the basic necessity for armed defensive 
strength. UMST, in General Marshall's 
words, “is at once the most effective, the most 
economical, and the most democratic way to 
safeguard our Nation.” We should put it 
into effect as soon as possible. 

[From the New York World Telegram-Sun of 
January 12, 1951] 
Tue Sooner, THE BETTER 

Defense Secretary Marshall and his man- 
power assistant, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, made 
two impressive points when they presented 
the broad outline of a universal military 
service and training program before a con- 
gressional committee this week. 

They made clear that universal military 
service and training is at once the least 
costly anc the most effective means of at- 
taining immediate partial mobilization and 
at the same time assuring a vitally necessary 
pool of trained men for the next decade. 

Economically, there is this consideration: 
If we don’t draft the 18-year-olds we shall 
have to tap the young married men, with 
and without dependents, who are now ex- 
empt. There are now 630,000 of these in 
the 19-26 age group potentially available 
for induction. If they were called up it 
would cost the Government $979,000,000 a 
year including their pay and dependency 
allowances. 

If, instead, an euivalent number of 18- 
year-old were taken—as proposed under 
universal military service and training— 
since they are almost uniformly without de- 
pendents, the cost for a year at the pro- 
posed pay rate would be $466,000,000. Thus 
the annual payroll savings alone would be 
$513,000,000—not counting the loss to in- 
dustries and farms and to the purchasing 
power of families that would be involved in 
calling up married men. 

But something much more important than 
money is involved. 

From his experience in World War I, 
General Marshall said that men of 18, 19, 
and 20 unquestionably made the best sol- 
diers. They have stamina and recuperative 
power far beyond that of the older groups. 
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By starting the training of our young men 
at 18—instead of 19 as at present—we not 
only immediately solve the problem of reach- 
ing the 3,200,000-man Army goal by next 
July. We also start an ever-expanding flow 
of well-trained men into the Reserve com- 
ponents. 

It is this important Reserve pool, now 
lacking, from which an army in being could 
be doubled or tripled almost overnight. It 
is the cushion, or durable layer of military 
protection that would survive the alternate 
moods of grave public alarm and compla- 
cency over the next decade. It could mean 
the difference between national survival or 
total defeat. 

At the same time these youths whose 
combat training started at 18 will have 
greatly enhanced their own chances of sur- 
vival if they are required to go into battle. 

The urgency of the situation is beyond 
question. This newspaper believes, along 
with General Marshall and other advocates 
of universal military service and trainirg, 
that the sooner it is put into effect the 
greater will be our national security and 
the stronger our voice for lasting world peace. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer of 
January 17, 1951] 


Time To Get To WorK oN REAL NATIONAL 
Service Law 

Defense Department decision to ask Con- 
gressional authority to extend enlistments 
due to expire in the fiscal years 1951 and 
1952 for one year sharply points up the per- 
sistent delays in the military manpower 
program. 

The fairness of such extensions is decidedly 
in question. But the necessity for them may 
be unavoidable. This proposal, and others 
such as the plan to accept 2l-month volun- 
teers for the Army demonstrate the ineffec- 
tiveness of the present draft system. 

It is plain that the goal of 3,462,205 in the 
defense forces by June 30 cannot be reached 
under the present setup, and perhaps not 
even if the new Universal-—National—Mili- 
tary Training Act gets through Congress. 

The Defense Department draft of that law 
has not yet been sent to Congress. But pros- 
pects are not too good that if the draft is 
submitted within a day or two as now 
promised it will be dealt with expeditiously. 
Futher, there are indications that its effec- 
tiveness may be impaired by restrictions on 
the use of 18-year-olds and other changes. 

One thing is sure: more speed on the part 
of the Defense Department and Congress is 
needed. In addition Congress itself should 
make certain that the law shall not have im- 
bedded in it crippling amendments, such as 
the present Selective Service Act contains. 

The importance of this problem is given 
new emphasis by clear indications that fresh 
troops will have to be forwarded soon to re- 
lieve the harried and battle-weary men who 
have been taking a pounding in Korea for 
months, and to replace heavy losses. 

It is already late to act. No more valuable 
time should be lost in enacting a national 
training measure that will work. 


Thomas A. Edison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp two edito- 
rials, one entitled “Edison’s Shining Ex- 
ample,” published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, and the other entitled 
“Thomas A. Edison, Man of Vision,” 
published in the New Brunswick (N. J.) 
Daily Home News of February 9, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Philadelphia Inquirer of February 
9, 1951] 


EpIson’s SHINING EXAMPLE 


George E. Stringfellow, vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., speaking in Pater- 
son, N. J., has taken notice of the fact that 
in these times there is more moral signifi- 
cance in Edison's failures, hard work, and 
handicaps than in his successes. 

Since Edison was born 104 years ago in 
Milan, Ohio, widespread changes have come 
about in American life. Some of them— 
electric lights, radio, television—were 
brought about directly or indirectly by Edi- 
son himself. 

But if there is one thing clear about Edi- 
son it is that he didn’t achieve his successes 
by observing a 40-hour week. He was able at 
the age of 31 to throw himself into the task 
of creating not only an incandescent bulb 
but an entire city generating and distribu- 
tion system only because he had been con- 
ditioned from childhood to take 24-hour 
days as a matter of course for weeks on end. 

The principal secret of Edison’s method 
was to try all the wrong ways of doing a 
thing in order eventually to find the right 
one. 

That called for patience and a unique 
ability to face repeated failures with cour- 
age and renewed optimism. Above all, it 
called for the will to work on against heavy 
odds. That is an attitude hard to find these 
days. Perhaps the majority of our research 
scientists do still have it. And there are 
others. It is upon them that America will 
have to depend for survival and the contin- 
uance of the basic ideals which have made 
it great. 


[From the New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily 
Home News of February 9, 1951] 


Tuomas A. EpIson, Man oF VISION 


Members of the Paterson Rotary Club were 
fortunate yesterday in having as their speak- 
er a man who was intimately associated with 
Thomas A. Edison through the later years 
of the great inventor's life. Their speaker 
was George E. Stringfellow, vice president 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and one of New 
Jersey's leading citizens, and his subject 
was “Edison's Vision.” 

Mr. Stringfellow spoke eloquently not so 
much of Thomas A. Edison's successes as of 
his failures for it is from man’s failures and 
from his misfortunes that much of progress 
comes. In working to perfect the phono- 
graph, for instance, Edison had difficulty 
eliminating hissing consonants. Mr. String- 
fellow recounts that Edison worked 20 hours 
a day, every day, for more than a year to 
get the word “specie”. perfectly recorded. 
There were countless failures in this experi- 
mentation. But each failure was a step to- 
ward success. Each failure ruled out a faulty 
step. Success came eventually. 

Edison had real and permanent failures, 
too. He devised a magnetic ore separator to 
utilize low grade iron ores. It cost him and 
his backers $3,000,000. Then rich iron ore 
deposits were discovered. There was no need 
for the magnetic separator. A technical 
success, it was a financial failure. But there 
may still come a day when our Nation, faced 
with an iron shortage, might practically use 
the Edison principle. 

Mr. Stringfellow says that losses are more 
frequent than profits in business life, but 


as we learn from the rise above the losses, as 
Edison did, we triumph. And he adds elo- 
quently, “Unlimited possibilities are ahead 
through the new Edisons being born today; 
the men and women of imagination and 
character who are each in their own way 
helping today and will help even more to- 
morrow to make America an even greater 
wonderland of the world.” 





Regional Shifts Will Offer Opportunities to 
Haverhill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp, an excellent 
article entitled “Regional Shifts Will 
Offer Opportunities to Haverhill,” writ- 
ten by Eugene L. Belisle, and published 
in the Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 7,1951. The article deals with the 
opportunities for the development of the 
natural resources in New England and 
in the Northeast, and places particular 
emphasis on the need for the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway with- 
out delay. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REPORT TO HAVERHILL—REGIONAL SHIFTS WILL 
OFFER OPPORTUNITIES TO HAVERHILL 
(By Eugene L. Belisle) 

(Epvitor’s Note.—The Gazette presents 
herewith another installment of Eugene L. 
Belisle’s report to the Haverhill Industrial 
Commission on his studies preliminary to 
recommending a program to help the com- 
munity meet its needs and opportunities for 
growth.) 


Physics, chemistry, and electricity applied 
to natural resources have given entirely new 
meanings to old or previously unusable ma- 
terials and substances. 

The twentieth century has witnessed the 
rise of a whole group of industries requiring 
vast amounts of electricity for processing 
(such as abrasives, aluminum, sponge iron, 
heavy welding, heavy plating, etc.) with elec- 
tric supply and costs a paramount factor. 
Industries requiring the largest and cheapest 
electricity supplies have in this century 
sought locations as near to major water 
power localities as posisble, insofar as reach- 
able by low-cost (preferably water) transpor- 
tation. Hence aluminum production in the 
Columbia Basin, the St. Lawrence Rapids, 
and the Saguenay River with bauxite moving 
all the way from South America to the latter 
point—1,000 miles past the New England 
coastline. 

Harnessing or failing to harness new 
sources of energy available to a region has 
been of great significance to its industrial 
development during the last quarter century. 
Nor is by-passing of the task of harnessing 
available natural sources of energy in river 
and possibly tidal waters on the ground 
that atomic energy will in time render this 
unnecessary any answer for a region to make. 
Each major development of natural resources 
sets up a new center for development of re- 
lated satellite industries and these in turn 
for secondary manufactures. Atomic energy 
installations will further focalize new indus- 
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trial development and population and mar- 
ket growth in its peripheral areas. 

New England has long neglected its ad- 
mittedly limited but still substantial unde- 
veloped hydroelectric potentials within its 
borders (principally in Maine) and its still 
larger potential resources of this type in the 
St. Lawrence and northern tidal waters 
(which admittedly require pilot plant de- 
velopment at high unit costs before the full 
potentials can be harnessed with resulting 
low unit costs). There is now a clear tend- 
ency to continue this neglect on the ground 
that atomic energy development will render 
the hydro potentials unnecessary. On the 
basis of a century of experience first with 
coal, then with oil, natural gas, and hydro- 
electric energy, this is wish-thinking. 

Industries utilizing large amounts of high 
heat are a second major type of twentieth 
century industry (glass, ceramics, heater-re- 
duction products, etc.); natural gas, oil, and 
coal are sources (except where electricity is 
required or can be used). Regions more dis- 
tant from these carbon deposits, such as New 
England, must pay transportation on them 
which adds to cost of manufacture as com- 
pared with the originating region. But any 
new transportation development (such as the 
natural-gas pipeline) opens up new oppor- 
tunities to develop such industries in the 
previously isolated market location. 

Application of physics, chemistry, and elec- 
tricity to either both exhaustible (mineral 
deposits) and renewable (soil products) re- 
sources has developed a whole range of new 
substances, products, and industries. For 
example: Nylon from coal; plastics from 
many substances, including peanuts, soy- 
beans, and cellulose (wood, cornstalks, etc.), 
and many other products; sugar, alcohol, 
yeast, and many other products from sulphite 
liquors previously dumped into rivers by 
pulp and paper plants (the Northwest pio- 
neered in this; New England still fails to 
follow suit); magnesium from brine, oyster 
shells and electricity (Michigan, not sea-girt 
New England pioneered in this); dairy prod- 
ucts stabilizer from sea moss (Japan, Mary- 
land, and various other areas beat New Eng- 
land to this). Karl T. Compton, former 
president of MIT, pointed out vigorously in 
1939 that New England lost the rayon in- 
dustry because of its failure to be awake to 
the magnitude and significance of the revo- 
lution in physics and chemistry underlying 
development of synthetic products. 

This revolution has given new meaning and 
possibility to every old substance and re- 
source under the surface of the earth, or 
growing or capable of being grown from the 
soil of the earth in forest or farm, and in the 
waters of the sea, and even in the atmosphere 
(nitrogen fixation via electricity). Yet, to- 
day, after 30 years of relative or absolute 
economic loss, including clear loss of op- 
portunities in rayon, aluminum, abrasive, 
and some other industries, New England is 
not yet systematically reexamining its en- 
tire natural resources in the light of this 
revolution. Meanwhile, systematic, ener- 
getic, well-financed researches of this type 
are going on in numerous other regions of 
the United States whose natural growth po- 
tentials are such as to demand less effort of 
this kind on their part. 

Unless we look searchingly at basic facts 
about our natural geography and natural re- 
sources in the light of such past, current, and 
anticipated future developments, appraising 
frankly both the assets and the liabilities 
thereby revealed, we will continue to build on 
the obscuring of liabilities and the neglect 
of assets, as we have been doing for at least 
30 years. A series of fundamental studies 
in these respects was begun in the twenties 
by a few outstanding and foresighted New 
England minds in industry, business, and 
various branches of research, These begin- 
nings have been neglected and lost—some- 
times purposely. Despite continued thought 
and study by a few individuals and smali re- 
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search agencies, the region lags behind other 
regions in its awareness, action, and appli- 
cations. 

Meanwhile the myth lives on of maintain- 
ing industrial advance solely on the basis of 
the presumed perpetual superiority of those 
assets most susceptible to migration—man- 
agement, capital, and labor—simply because 
we once held the historical initiative in these 

(as @ consequence of natural re- 
source locational factors). This myth is New 
England’s Achilles heel, Our leadership in 
research, in managerial and labor skills, in 
financing, and in the whole field of secondary 
manufactures (metals and machinery as well 
as nondurable products) is being, and will be 
even more seriously challenged by the rise of 
industries in the newer, younger regions. 
The only way to undergird these secondary 
durable and nondurable industries and to 
build a logical pattern of diversification is 
by the development of such new prime indus- 
tries as the region is capable in the new 
light of its natural resources viewed through 
the eyes of modern physics and chemistry. 
We need indigenous industry of new types as 
a fundamental basis of our future develop- 
ment. 

The developments going forward in eastern 
Canada, offer great new opportunities in 
these respects. But we will find it necessary 
to about-face on some of our most cherished 
blindness of the last quarter century if we 
are to see or use these natural opportunities. 

The running out of the best ore grades and 
cheapest extractions of the Mesabi Range to- 
gether with the discovery and prospective de- 
velopment (financing already well advanced) 
of vast iron ore deposits in Labrador point 
to the establishment of a new, major steel 
and heavy industry area in the North At- 
lantic Continent; it would lie in the St. Law- 
rence Basin below Montreal—unless joint 
United States and Canadian military and 
national security agencies decree otherwise. 
What will their thinking be? If war is to 
be the yardstick of the future, a strong case 
can be made for diverting these ores much 
farther inland. Nothing could more dramat- 
ically indicate the profound degree to which 
natural trends will be diverted by the as- 
sumption that war is the world’s destiny. 

Strict economic logic points to a vast in- 
dustrial complex at a point along the naviga- 
ble upper reaches of the St. Lawrence to em- 
brace (1) ore by rail or river from Labrador 
and thence toward; (2) coal by rail, lake, 
and river from the Middle West or from Nova 
Scotia; (3) near the vast hydro developments 
and potentials of the St. Lawrence and its 
tributaries; (4) to which water-borne bauxite 
is already flowing for processing into alu- 
minum; (5) with the Great Lakes and On- 
tario Basin tributary lands of farm and more 
distant forests. Canadian thinking with re- 
spect to its peacetime future has been under- 
standably taken with this logical develop- 
ment for many years. And the development 
has been taking form; but with the major 
phase yet to come. 

But the above is not all. Such a develop- 
ment would throw open the previously 
locked-up mineral resources of the upper 
eastern Adirondacks and Champlain Valley 
(including large reserves of titanium’ore) and 
those of northern Vermont (including 
turpentine rock) and New England in gen- 
eral, which flanks the St. Lawrence. Involved 
in this development is the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway and power project. The seaway 
will eventually be built anyway by Canada 
perhaps on an all-Canadian route, if the 
United States does not ratify the agreement 
of 1932 with Canada to build it as a joint 
project. The power developments will be 
built respectively by Canada and New York 
State if not as a joint international project, 
as long planned. 

For more than 20 years New England has 
been the chief center of national political 


opposition to the combined joint interna- 
tional projects for seaway and power devel- 
opment, originally prepared by Herbert 
Hoover. Yet the most competent and far- 
sighted business and industrial leaders and 
engineers in New England favored this proj- 
ect after long and careful study during the 
1920’s. And all that has been accomplished 
by the opposition that has developed since 
that time—through arguments revealing a 
woeful lack of knowledge of natural geog- 
raphy and transportation and power eco- 
nomics—is to delay the project. 

This delay has cost New England millions 
in inability. to develop industries requiring 
large volumes of low-cost power, or based 
upon the new low-cost deep-water route be- 
tween the New England coastline and the 
Great Lakes. When it is built—and it will 
be built within the next 2 decades—New 
England will get (1) some of the low-cost 
power, but less than if we had not opposed 
and thereby made it almost inevitable for 
New York to obtain more than its natural 
share of the power available to the United 
States; (2) some new industrial and trade 
opportunities, but less than if we had not 
delayed it and thereby given Canada the 
initiative to seize many of these opportuni- 
ties for the St. Lawrence Valley. 

Our opposition to this development has 
been “of a piece” with our general unintel- 
ligence regarding natural geography, natural 
resources, and transportation economics 
during much of this century—and which has 
been reflected in the withering and death of 
water-borne traffic in New England, in un- 
necessarily drastic collapse and losses in tex- 
tiles and shoes, 1922-32, and in many other 
losses, either of industries or of industrial 
opportunities. Yet beginning with the first 
settlement until the end of the nineteenth 
century, a healthy respect for and relatively 
advanced knowledge of these very factors 
were omniprecent in New England's history. 

One of the proofs of whether we have yet 
learned or are ready to learn anything will 
be when the St. Lawrence question next 
arises. Meanwhile, we might study and 
ponder the full significance to New England 
of the great potential development in the 
St. Lawrence Valley, of which Saguenay and 
St. Lawrence power; Labrador iron ore; 
sponge-process irom; seaborne bauxite; 
Niagara abrasives; the eastward plant move- 
ments of Republic Steel; Hanna Steel, Na- 
tional Lead; Nova Scotia coal; Adirondack 
titanium; Vermont minerals; surplus Maine 
potatoes; northern New England forests; On- 
tario farmlands; the St. Lawrence seaway; 
Passamaquoddy and Fundy tidal power; the 
natural gas pipeline; and ocean minerals and 
organic substances, are all among the pres- 
ent or potential coraponents. Even the re- 
sources of Greenland are a part of this pic- 
ture. 

Does this square with the often-presented 
picture that New England has no important 
natural resources? That we must content 
ourse'ves with being ever more the marginal 
and dwindling manufacturers of low-wage, 
low-value-added-by-manufacture products 
of shoes, textiles, pulp and paper, apparel, 
novelties? Or, conversely, that our superior 
skill alone will save us by giving us the 
lion’s share of new high-skill manufactures? 

Yet the whole prospect of possibilities for 
more substantial undergirding of the liveli- 
hood and life of 9,000,000 people in this old 
and increasingly rundown region is bound 
up with the question: Does the future lie in 
war or peace? And if in war, what happens 
to this opportunity of our northern flank 
and with what consequences to our opportu- 
nities for averting this region's decline? 

As we come to now to a closer view of the 
prospects of the specific region with whose 
destiny Haverhill’s is mostly closely bound 
up, it will be clear that New England’s 
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chances of coping with its internal complex 
of developing conditions adverse to economic 
and industrial development and population 
maintenance will be materially and perhaps 
fatally reduced unless this great prime in- 
dustry expansion to the northward can be 
assumed. For it alone among the regional 
shifts within the North American Continent 
offers natural opportunities clearly out-. 
weighing natural potential losses at least for 
two or three decades. 

The development of eastern Canada would 
not bring many automatic benefits to New 
England; indeed, it would be a potential 
point to which New England industries and 
population might migrate, as some have al- 
ready done. But this is not a natural trend 
except in a few cases. 

The predicted developments in all other 
regions will work somewhat more to the dis- 
advantage of New England during the next 20 
years than to its advantage, even if New 
England puts itself into the best of shape. 

But to put itself into the best of shape is 
precisely the problem. For the shape it is 
in has already been indicated in the discus- 
sion of “What Has Happened to the Land’”— 
which can now no longer be escaped as a 
problem requiring vast capital investment in 
dollars and in labor before there will be 
either yield or safety. It has been indicated 
in the discussion of “What Has Happened to 
the People”—which will require a vast in- 
vestment of capital, in both dollars and work, 
in order to preserve this ultimate resource. 
Finally, it will require a vast investment in 
both dollars and labor to reconstruct the en- 
vironments for living—the cities, the road 
towns, the industrial and rural slums, the 
urban factory, commercial and civic centers 
and districts, the transportation and traffic 
arteries, the protective belts of restored open 
lands, enclosing neighborhoods, commu- 
nities, secondary metropolitan areas, and 
primary metropolitan areas in order that each 
may begin to take form as a reflection of a 
design of developing social and physical 
order, arresting the present drift toward 
physical and social topsy-turviness and un- 
manageability. 

These three interrelated investments and 
tasks represent a challenge of such magni- 
tude that we cannot find a successful prece- 
dent in experience. They can be planned 
and undertaken only through a great search- 
ing through earlier and current related ex- 
perience, and devising new designs and meth- 
ods. Failure to perceive the overall dimen- 
sions of the task and to provide for living 
growth through the enlargement, not merely 
revision, of our perception of designs neces- 
sary for livelihood and living in our new 
technological era is resulting in the dis- 
orderly disintegration of our cities. The need 
is for an intelligently conceived decentraliza- 
tion, which is the only other alternative, and 
the only constructive one. 

In order to do this we must simultaneously 
check the process of disintegration, and plan 
and develop the needed decentralization. 
We already have to grapple with the fact of 
declining old cities and new, haphazardly 
mushrooming intercity areas; this combina- 
tion creates massive, mounting public costs 
and countless addition direct costs to indus- 
tries and people: In the old city centers, 
we see direct economic wastes—such as those 
experienced in transportation, materials 
handling, distribution, time wastes, vehicle 
fuel wastes, trade volumes at lower levels 
than the market potentials, excessive public 
and private land-taking costs for widening, 
excessive operating costs in many aspects of 
public service and maintenance directly re- 
sulting from physical and land-use patterns, 
in the new road towns and intercity areas, 
the jumble is even worse with even heavier 
capital outlays and service costs in relation 
to revenues, than the old weakened city 
centers. 
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Mississippian Finds Herbert Hoover a Man 
of Frustrations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
headed “Mississippian Finds Herbert 
Hoover a Man of Frustrations.” The 
article is written by Mr. David L. Cohn, 
who is one of the most powerful writers 
of our times. The article was published 
in the Delta Democrat-Times, of Green- 
ville, Miss., whose editor is Mr, Hodding 
Carter, on January 28, 1951. I think 
the article is well worth the attention 
of the Senate. 

I have an estimate of cost of printing 
of the article, which will occupy 2% 
pages in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, of 
$184.50. Nevertheless, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MISSISSIPPIAN FINDS HERBERT HOOVER A MAN 
OF FRUSTRATIONS—HiIs ISOLATIONISM Is BE- 
TRAYAL ON BIG SCALE 


(By David L. Cohn) 


When a Mississippian wants to describe 
a confused, frustrated man, he says of him 
that he is “acting like a blind dog in a 
meathouse.” A current example is Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover, whom the press describes as “our 
only living ex-President.” This seems to me 
redundant as well as wasteful of high cost 
newsprint because the dead, filled with a 
mellow wisdom, preserve a becoming silence, 
while the people may be relied upon not to 
confuse Hoover, Herbert Clark, with Hoover, 
J. Edgar. 

Mr. Hoover, the Iowa wrong-way Moses, 
who 25 years ago led the Republican Party 
into the poison-ivy patch from which it has 
never emerged, last month made a major 
speech on our foreign relations. It is also— 
especially as the pronouncement of a man 
whose massive dullness seems indicative of 
stolid virtue—devious, callous, pitiless, im- 
moral; its only light the cold glint of glacier 
ice. 

I find it a department store of the mind 
where one may shop under one roof for 
nearly anything. Your money returned— 
but not your life—if the goods shouldyprove 
unsatisfactory. Military merchandise, sir? 
Step this way. Gift-wrapped, the defense 
of the United States looks good. But I’m 
afraid of it. 

As most of us, I buy brand names on the 
assumption that the name on a product of 
a long-established manufacturer is a guar- 
anty of its worth. Therefore I don’t want 
the Hoover product because he has no com- 
petency in this field. His one venture into 
the military occurred during the depression 
when he chased a ragged mob of squatter 
unemployed from Washington’s outskirts. 
This scarcely qualifies him even to lead men 
to defeat. 

As a conservative and a conservator, I 
admire him extravagantly. Against great 
pressure he managed to hand over the de- 
pression intact to his successor who, un- 
grateful and wastrel, undid all the good 
work he had done by breaking up the depres- 


sion and so acquired the affections of an 
unpredictable people, many of them filled 
with an unreasonable desire to eat. But 
militarily, I'd as soon trust Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace as General Hoover. He marched a regi- 
ment up and down for 24 hours almost with- 
in sight of the battle of Shiloh without 
finding it. (He was later rewarded with an 
ambassadorship to Turkey, and returned the 
compliment by writing Ben Hur.) 


CAR IN EVERY POT 


Over here is a package of Mr. Hoover’s 
economics. But again, I’m afraid of it. 
Gazing backward into the mirage of that 
distant day when he sat ponderously upon 
the Constitution to prevent its violation by 
rude men, I can see the car in every pot, the 
chickens in every garage, end sad-faced men 
selling apples at every street corner. Mr. 
Hoover, by his actions and inactions when 
he filled the White House with the light- 
nings of inertia, has become our one classi- 
cal economist. Classical in the sense that 
the country has long known what to avoid 
by not doing what he then did, and doing 
what he did not do. 

Item: During the depression when wheat 
sold at 30 cents a bushel, this great econ- 
omist doubling as President of the United 
States told farmers at Des Moines that their 
salvation lay in a higher tariff. Since wheat 
then sold for 30 cents, while the tariff on it 
was 40 cents a bushel, foreign wheat could 
have come in only if shippers lost a dime 
on every bushel and paid the freight besides. 

Economics is not, I grant you, an exact 
science. Mr. Hoover, however, made it al- 
most a science of inexactitude. Hence, 
without too much difficulty, I can restrain 
my enthusiasm for his offerings in this field. 


NO GRAZING RIGHTS 


In his lighter moments he sometimes ap- 
pears as a tea-room mystic gazing into the 
dark future. Once he predicted that unless 
the country were run by sound men, grass 
would grow in Detroit’s streets. The un- 
sound men prevailed, but Detroit has sold no 
downtown grazing rights. He now reminds 
us, with equally flashing insight, that we 
may go broke. May I respectfully remind 
him that. we face the imminent prospect of 
going blind? 

If we should go broke and preserve our 
freedom, is this a high price as against the 
possible alternative of national death, deg- 
radation, slavery? The material wealth of 
the country lies in its farms, mines, ranches, 
factories, forests; in the skills, energies, in- 
ventiveness, and will of our people. These 
would remain if all our savings were lost. 
I have not observed that the amorous pro- 
pensities of boar hogs are affected by Treas- 
ury statements. 

THE RIGHTS OF MAN 

Spiritually this was a great country long 
before it became a big country. We shall 
sink into decline whenever we aspire to 
greater bigness instead of bigger greatness. 
Greatness was breathed into it at its birth 
by great men, and we profoundly moved the 
eighteenth century European world before 
we had scarcely moved a wheel. Then this 
tiny infant Nation, at a time when absolut- 
ism prevailed nearly everywhere and few men 
had rights, proclaimed the stupendous doc- 
trine of the rights of man. Americans spoke 
more of a standard of life than a standard of 
living. Sometimes they expressed their 
mood in the phrase, “high thinking and 
plain living.” 

Materially, this country’s bigness lies in 
its productive capacities. Its greatness re- 
sides in its incomparable unity in diversity; 
its Bill of Rights; its conscience; its sense of 
fair play. These are the glories of the Na- 
tion. They proceed, not from savings, but 
from the spirit, and, treasured up for a life 
beyond life, it may be assumed that they will 
survive the corruptions of inflation. 
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THE SURVIVAL 


Some of us have gone broke before and 
survived. In April 1865 men of the Army 
of Northern Virginia rode home on the mules 
and horses that General Grant had magnani- 
mously let them retain. They returned to 
their ruined farms, houses burned, stock 
destroyed, ditches caved in, slaves flown, 
fields grown up in weeds. But by June 1865 
they had a cotton crop planted. The next 
year they prod‘iced a larger crop, and they 
eventually rose with help from nobody. Let 
no one drench tae wines of the American 
spirit with the dirty crankcase oil of defeat- 
ism. Men must soar before they can walk. 

If we should lose our savings we could be- 
gin over again and rise to bigness. But if 
we should lose those things that are the glo- 
ries of the Nation, we could not arise again 
to greatness. 

In his speech he assures us that he does 
not advocate isolationism, but something 
new called retreatism. This merely leaves 
one’s head, not one’s body, exposed to the 
enemy. Rejecting all actual or potential 
allies except the British Commonwealth— 
if it would cooperate—Japan, Formosa, the 
Philippines, we would thereby save our- 
selves. God, bringing up the rear in Mr. 
Hoover’s wake as a celestial salvation army, 
would, it is presumed, save the rest. 

Even the minority whom Mr. Hoover would 
graciously save shudder at his method: a 
thrown rope that falls just short of the 
drowning men. Western Europeans, noting 
us recklessly playing with destiny and toy- 
ing with dishonor, fervently wish that one of 
their boys—Christopher Columbus—had 
stayed at home. They know that we can 
destroy them through our recklessness, 
They are less certain that we can save them 
through our wisdom as they observe our 
divided counsels, a polite euphemism for the 
cell fission of idiocy, 

Nor are Europeans altogether touched to 
fire as they watch Senate debate upon the 
life-or-death crisis of our times descend to 
ward-heeler level; recrimination rushing in 
as reason, shrieking for her life, rushes out. 
Similarly, their confidence in our intelli- 
gence is not overstimulated as they see our 
compass pointing in all directions at once 
while we look for the villain who done us 
wrong. The plug-ugly is, variously, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Mrs. Roosevelt, the whole 
Roosevelt family by affinity or consanguinity, 
Harry Hopkins, Harry Truman, Mr. Acheson, 
whose especial opprobrium it is that he can- 
not bear the sight of a split infinitive, the 
Democratic Party, the Republican Party, and 
all Europeans, wretched foreigners that they 
are. 

TIED TO OUR APRON 


Fearful, therefore, not of our intentions 
but of our dispensations, Western Europeans 
would like to get shet of us as much as 
Mr. Hoover would like to get shet of them. 
But they are tied to our apron strings. Con- 
sequently they sweat it out while we indulge 
in our favorite sport of being garrulous but 
inarticulate or alternately play possum or 
partisan. The New York Times reports 
that— 

“To abservers who attended the recent 
sixth conference of foreign ministers of the 
North Atlantic Treaty powers one fact seems 
to stand out: the universal—almost desper- 
ate—hope of Europeans is that the United 
States will close its ranks, stifle its domestic 
quarreling, and assume need to confront 
Soviet expansionism.” 

Lincoln said that a house divided against 
itself could not stand. How could he know 
that we should one day live in ideational 
trailers; here today and gone tomorrow? 
The Times continues— 

“Republican attacks on the administra- 
tion—especially personal condemnation of 
Secretary Acheson—have alarmed and de- 
pressed Europeans. They see in them signs 
of American wavering and the possibility of 
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a return to isolationism—making far easier 
the Soviet policy of terrorizing its weak 
opponents into paralysis.” 

Mr. Hoover would send no soldiers to 
Western Europe. He is doubtful of its will 
and good will. We could not send enough 
soldiers, even if we would, to protect it. 
Europeans must do the greater part of the 
job. Hence their request for American sol- 
diers is not evidence of a desire to hide be- 
hind us. It is, on the contrary, nothing less 
than an invitation to at least short-run 
disaster. For by so doing Europeans are in- 
viting us to make their homes our battle- 

d in the event of war. But perhaps it 
is better to fight along the Missouri than the 
Marne. 

AVOIDED COMMUNISM 

As for the alleged decadence of Western 
Europe, implied by Mr. Hoover, it has, I sug- 
gest, done what we asked of it at the incep- 
tion of the Marshall plan: avoid commu- 
nism through economic health as the condi- 
tion precedent to continued democracy and 
defense. It has not gone Communist. It 
has succeeded so brilliantly in doing what 
it set out to do that in 1950, for the first 
time in a generation—not merely since the 
end of the last war—it appeared that its 
economy might work. 

This is not enough for Mr. Hoover. He 
bleats about the sacrifices we made in bring- 
ing about this miracle. Aside from the fact 
that we did not help the Marshall plan coun- 
tries merely as a selfless philanthropy but 
helped them to save themselves as part of 
the plan to save ourselves, we made no sacri- 
fice at all. The Marshall plan is the greatest 
bargain we ever bought since the Louisiana 
Purchase 


For a few billions we retained as potential 
allies 270,000,000 people. Nearly double our 
population, they are one-third more numer- 
ous than the Russians. Our intellectual, 
spiritual, and technical equals, they run the 
world’s largest workshops outside our own. 
There are among them thousands of the 
earth’s foremost scientists and technicians. 
(Radar, guided missiles, jet propulsion, the 
A-bomb: all these are essentially: European 
in origin.) They are largely democrats from 
whom we derived the basic principles of our 
Government, and they are one with us in 
religious faith, traditions, aspirations. 

Where should we now be if Italy and 
France had gone Communist 3 years ago? 
What victory have we scored over Soviet Rus- 
sia except our great victory in Western Eu- 
rope? Sacrifice nothing. Using crassness as 
& measure, let us spell out our bargain. It 
has cost us about $14 per capita per annum 
to save these great people to our side for the 
duration of the Marshall plan. During the 
same period we spent $85 per capita for 
booze and $200,000,000 annually for potato 
chips to create more thirst for more beer. 
Then we paid farmers $500,000,000 to produce 
the potatoes for part of the chips, throwing 
the remainder in a kind of keep-the-change 
mood to the hogs. Off-stage in this moment 
of sacrifice, the Eightieth Congress reduced 
taxes by $5,000,000, and only yesterday some 
of our great minds were addressing them- 
selves to the sovereign question whether we 
should continue the tax on mink coats. 


BLIND LEADING WEAK 


Mr. Hoover is petulant because Western 
Europe did not rearm and recover at the 
same time. We might have rearmed but did 
not. Europe did not rearm because it could 
not. We could have had guns and butter. 
Europe’s bleak alternative was between guns 
and bread, This presents not a choice but a 
compulsion. Had we armed, Europe would 
feel more secure. But unarmed ouselves, we 
are insecure in the presence of an unarmed 
Europe. This is the end result of the tri- 
umph of hope over experience; of the blind 
misdirecting the weak. 

In his speech, Mr. Hoover wears at different 
times the uniform of the military, the gown 
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of the academician (school of economics), 
and the garb of the preacher. In the latter 
capacity he upbraids Europeans for their al- 
leged lack of spirituality. This holier-than- 
thou touch, this repulsive self-righteousness, 
seems scarcely equable with Christian hu- 
mility. Lifting his eyes piously to Heaven, 
he says: “America cannot create their (Eu- 
ropeans’) spiritual forces.” Rome, abandon 
St. Peter’s. Go out into the wilderness and 
there, like St. Anthony of Padua, seek 
that God whom you have so shamelessly 
abandoned. Chartres, draw a veil of rayon 
over your glorious stained-glass windows 
molded in the light of the Lord’s grace in 
the great age of faith. You have sinned in 
Mr. Hoover's face and are unworthy. 

Lacking the awful eye of God that peers 
into the inmost eyes of men, I cannot plumb 
the depths af European spirituality or chart 
its shallows. Europeans, however, might 
retort that our spirituality personified in 
Mr. Harding and the Ohio courthouse gang 
caused the United States to withdraw from 
the world not long ago in the name of 
“normalcy”’—that is, to betray America’s 
greatness in the name of shabbiness; and 
now it sees our spirituality, personified in 
Mr. Hoover, offering it a brimming draught 
of hemlock in a cup of thorns cunningly 
wrought. 

BANKERS TO WORLD 

Europe is poor. This, in the eyes of the 
rich, is original sin. But in 1914 Britons 
walked the alien earth lordly and secure. 
They held the gorgeous East in fee. Their 
King-Emperor’s writ ran over half the earth. 
Everywhere it was the highest praise of a 
man’s solvency and integrity to say that he 
was “as good as the Bank of England.” They 
were bankers to the world while we were bor- 
rowers. They were a creditor nation but we 
were a debtor nation in 1914. They fetched 
and carried for the world on all the seas, and 
they also insured the ships and cargoes. The 
while, from Waterloo in 1815 to the outbreak 
of the war in 1914, we grew in security for a 
hundred dynamic years behind the shield of 
the British Navy as it policed the earth. 

Let us recall-—even if a dos: of humility 
kills us—the days of the Batt:e of Britain. 
Then jitters swept this potentially mighty, 
but actually weak, nation. Then 130,000,000 
Americans found security in the person of 
a handful of RAF filers—many of them with 
the down of youth on their cheeks. Win- 
ning that battle, they gave us a chance for 
survival. 

FRENCH AS EXAMPLE 


In 1914 the French were the world’s richest 
people per capita. Five francs then bought 
$1. Now it takes 400 francs to buy $1. Such 
were the fearful bloodlettings they suffered 
in the First World War, one-fourth of the 
men who went out in 1939 were orphans of 
that war. They could add that the Germans, 
during the last war, took into Germany as 
slaves 2,500,000 of their young men. (This, 
on the scale of our population, is equivalent 
to 7,500,000 men.) They kept them for 
nearly 5 years. Many died. Many went 
home diseased and broken. Then, by way of 
footnote tinging the whited page with more 
blood, they could write that they now month- 
ly lose more officers in Indochina than their 
military schools can produce annually. 

It cannot be pleasant—despite Mr. 
Hoover—for a once rich, powerful, and 
still proud people such as these, to rattle 
the tin cup on Capitol Hill. It cannot be 
pleasant, either, to hear themselves de- 
nounced as material and spiritual beggars. 
It might be salutary for Mr. Hoover to re- 
member that pride not only goes before a 
downfall, but it also accelerates it. 

The west now facing extermination, Mr. 
Hoover suggests isolationism; futility thrice 
compounded. What if it is the suicide of 
reason on the grave of frustration? What 
does it matter if it is panic parading as poli- 
cy; delusion masked as doctrine; inertia be- 
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come paralysis; magic ascendant over mind? 
It is something even if it is dishonor preced- 
ing eventual death. More sadly perhaps, it 
is the last remaining item in our bag of 
tricks that we have hitherto tried and found 
wanting as we sought to evade the inexorable 
responsibilities of our power. 


WRONG FOR LIFETIME 


The proposal is lent a certain weight be- 
cause it comes from an elder statesman. 
(Agar jelly, injected into an ox tongue, also 
lends it weight if no nourishment.) For, 
in our theology—arthritis become art— 
when a man has achieved the feat of being 
consistently wrong for a lifetime and re- 
mains wrong longer than others by outliving 
them, he is elevated through common con- 
sent into the sacrosanct status of elder 
statesman. One might say of some of these 
cornland Ciceros what Bentley said of 
George the Third: 


“George the Third 
Ought never to have occurred. 
One can only wonder 
At so grotesque a blunder.” 





Resorting to magic, we proclaimed neu- 
trality at the start of the First World War; 
the moral equivalent of proclaiming immu- 
nity to smallpox. It failed. The next time, 
some of our medicine men got up as elder 
statesmen, suggested cash and carry as an 
addendum to neutrality. Two monkey bones 
are a more powerful ju-ju than one. We 
were delighted with the cracker-barrel Mach- 
iavellianism of cash and carry even if it 
was so transparent a hoax that it could 
not have deceived even an adult. (A child- 
loving people, we do not attempt to deceive 
them. We merely betray them.) But it 
also failed. So we wearily fought a war 
again. We won it again. And we threw 
away the victory again; threw it away with 
our customary levity as though the cosmic 
were the comic. 


DISASTER PRODUCTION 


It is clear that international political 
error, in our hands, is an interchangeable 
part permitting the mass production of dis- 
aster. Thus, having made all the other mis- 
takes possible, it is now proposed to return 
to the most ancient error of all—tisolation- 
ism—happy in having before us the models 
that did not work in 1807, 1914, 1939. For 
old mistakes are cozier than new ones; the 
reason perhaps why so many men and women 
remarry their divorced mates. 

Isolationism is a form of what psychol- 
ogists call retreat to the womb; the yearn- 
ing of an insecure adult to return to the 
place of prenatal security. It is the mar- 
supial approach to international relations. 
Gather all Americans in the pouch of mama 
opossum (a native American animal) and 
no harm can come to them. But psychol- 
ogists must be astonished to find what they 
identify as a malady in individuals being 
erected into a doctrine of fancied security for 
a nation. 

Nor is this all. Isolationism is indicative 
of a dangerous—and perhaps ultimately 
fatal—flaw in our national character. It 
reveals that in our inmost heart we do not 
want to live up to the responsibilities of our 
power. We do not want to police the world. 
We do not want to keep our young men 
stationed in distant outposts. We do not see 
why we should be disturbed in the enjoy- 
ment of our abundant goods. We merely 
want to be let alone. (So did the Natchez 
and Tchopitoulas Indians. Dead at our 
hands they live on in the names of dingy 
New Orleans streets.) We want, in short, 
to evade destiny: to short circuit it; or, that 
failing, to exercise it by the voodoo of iso- 
lationism, 


SEALING OUR DOOM 

Materially, it would seal our doom. For, 
attempting to penetrate the clouds of Mr. 
Hoover’s deviousness, he seems to be saying 
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that we ought to abandon Berlin, all Euro- 
pean, and Middle East strategic bases for 
bombers, and the Belgian Congo whence we 
derive uranium ore for A-bombs. We would 
abandon nearly the whole world to Soviet 
Russia carrying on only with Britain if it 
should cooperate. He does not tell us how 
Britain could cooperate if its sea approaches 
reeked with Soviet submarines and Soviet 
guided missiles were launched upon her in 
fiery showers from Calais 20 miles distant. 
Proposing to give most of the world’s popula- 
tion and its resources to Russia, Pravda paid 
Mr. Hoover a unique honor. It printed his 
speech in its entirety; majestic proof of 
Mr. Stalin's approval of his views. 

Spiritua’ly, Mr. Hoover's isolationism 
would spell our degradation preceding our 
death. It is betrayal on a world scale; the 
brutal renunciation of our treaties with, and 
our promises to, Western Europe and the 
United Nations. He indicates with callous 
cavalierness that if Russia should take 
Europe, it would one day rise again. This 
is frozen nonsense. If anyone doubts that 
a culture can be destroyed, let her go to 
Mexico. There the Spaniards quickly did to 
death the ancient Aztec culture. The Rus- 
sians, taking Europe, would shoot every 
moral and intellectual leader so that each 
conquered land became a headless, amor- 
phous mass of people. They would transfer 
large parts of the native populations to 
Siberia to die as slave laborers, replacing 
them with Cossacks, Kalmucks, Tadjiks. 
There would be no road back. 

Yet Mr. Hoover, calmly contemplating the 
crucifixion of Europe, does not offer any of 
its people asylum here. They must die for 
their sins where they are. 

(O America, compassionate mother, you 
who have offered asylum to the heavy- 
hearted, the sore-oppressed, the lost and 
homeless of this earth; you who have taken 
its hurt and weary children to your bosom 
and made them whole again; you who have 
been faith and hope and charity to all the 
world for so long as you have lived—is this 
your son speaking?) 

Somehow I do not think that Mr. Hoover’s 
isolationism would make us happy even if 
we should achieve it and walk for a little 
while directionless men on the cold crust of 
a cold dungheap. Imprisoned within our 
own fortress, hearts dead, consciences tor- 
tured, slowly choked by the contracting 
forces of the enemy, he could leave us alone 
to die of shame. Or, weakened, he could 
assail us with the force of the world at his 
back and destroy us. This might be our 
final triumph. For then we should have an 
all-American tableau as we died in the streets 
of our towns and perished on our doorsteps, 
every man wept over by his own mother and 
buried by his own father, until their turn 
came to mount the pyre, the sun sinking 
blood red on the final day of America and 
its all-American policy. 

The Russians might then place an electric 
sign on the dome of the Nation's Capitol 
blinking this legend into the eyeless night: 

“The only truly self-contained commu- 
nities in the world are the cemeteries.” 





The Coal Industry in America and in 
Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “What a Difference,” discussing 
the coal industry in the United States 
and in Britain, published in the Wash- 
ington (Pa.) Reporter of February 14, 
1951. The article deals with the mining 
of coal in the United States compared to 
the mining of coal in Great Britain un- 
der a socialistic plan. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wuat A DIFFERENCE 


Do you want to see the difference between 
socialized enterprise and free enterprise? 
Take a look at the coal industry here and in 
Britain. 

In the last 5 years more than 220 large 
coal mines, each with a daily capacity of over 
500 tons, have been opened or placed in de- 
velopment in this country. In addition, 
about 800 smaller mines have been opened, 
plus many new surface or strip operations. 
These new facilities alone have a productive 
capacity of 280,000,000 tons of coal a year— 
more than half of the expected production 
tetal of 1950. It all represents new growth, 
new risks, new ventures. 

Now for Britain. In 1949 the total deep- 
mine production of British coal was 28,000,- 
000 tons less than in 1939. Absenteeism, 
under government ownership, reached a peak 
and was largely responsible for the drop in 
production. England’s mines were far in- 
ferior to ours even under private manage- 
ment. Under nationalization, which was 
supposed to produce Utopia in a hurry, the 
inferiority has become still more marked. 

What it all amounts to is that free enter- 
prise has scored another triumph in the 
United States. There has been a quiet revo- 
lution in our coal mining in recent years, 
characterized by a great and dramatic ex- 
pansion of mechanization and _ research. 
This could have been accomplished only as 
it was accomplished—by the cumulative 
efforts of progressive, private management 
working for the greater good of all and striv- 
ing to earn a profit at the same time. Here’s 
one more case where the facts speak for 
themselves. 





Selective Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Selective Controls,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Febru- 
ary 19, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


S: LEcTIVE CONTROLS 


The action of the Federal Reserve Board 
in tightening credit curbs on most new com- 
mercial construction was preceded by two 
regulations imposing similar curbs on resi- 
dential building credit. Consumer credit 
has also been restricted by means of selective 
controls specifying minimum down pay- 
ments and maximum maturities for instal- 
ment sales of specified goods. These selec- 
tive real-estate and consumer-credit controls 
relieve the upward pressure on prices of labor 
and materials. At the same time they re- 
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lease scarce materials for defense production. 
They are, therefore, not only a very effective 
means of restricting loan expansion, they re- 
enforce the efforts of other agencies to con- 
trol prices and regulate production by 
cutting down the output of nonessential 
goods and stimulating expansion of defense 
industries. 

Selective controls are, in fact, a much more 
effective means of restricting loan expansion 
than nonselective control—that is to say, 
control which curbs loan expansion by rais- 
ing the cost of credit, or increasing inter- 
est charges on borrowed money. There 
is a good deal of truth in Secretary Snyder's 
contention that limited increases in interest 
rates have little deterrent effect on private 
borrowing, especially when business is boom- 
ing. At any rate, the powerlessness of the 
Federal Reserve System to prevent an ex- 
pansion of loans through nonselective over- 
all credit control, so long as it is committed 
to support of the bond market, does not pre- 
clude effective use of selective controls re- 
ducing the volume of loans by limiting the 
amounts that may be advanced to private 
borrowers for specified purposes. These 
types of control can always be tightened or 
relaxed in response to changing conditions. 
They can also be extended to good advan- 
tage to cover other forms of lending. The 
blanket kind of control, on the contrary, 
makes it impossible to discriminate between 
credit advances that are in the public in- 
terest and those that are undesirable. Thus 
the Reserve Board's new regulation does not 
apply to certain classes of construction, such 
as schools, hospitals, churches, and public 
utilities. 

If the Reserve Board were given broad au- 
thority to apply selective controls at its dis- 
cretion, it could cooperate with the Treasury 
in stabilizing the bond market without in- 
creasing the upward pressure on prices that 
would be intensified by continued excessive 
expansion of bank loans. 





Public-Private Power Truce Spells New 
Era for State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitied “Public- 
Private Power Truce Spells New Era for 
State,” published in the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune of February 10, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PuBLIC-PRIVATE POWER TRUCE SPELLS NEW ERA 
FOR STATE—LONG-TIME ENEMIES NOW ARE 
BuDDIEs 

(By Roger V. Devlin) 

On a wall in an office of the Southwestern 
Power Administration is a huge map of the 
Southwest. A large area in the center of 
the map—embracing all of Oklahoma, a large 
section of Texas, most of southern Missouri 
and a big portion of western and northern 
Arkansas—is shaded in blue. 

That blue is the color of an electric spark. 

It defines the area which, says Douglas G. 
Wright, SPA Administrator, is being served 
by the Nation’s only partnership of public 
and private power, 

It is an area where industry can be offered, 
because of that partnership, lower power 
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rates than anywhere else in the country 

with the exception of the Pacific Northwest 

and the Tennessee Valley—and probably 
as low as TVA. 

“It solves a major problem,” said Gov. 
Johnston Murray, after conferring with 
Wright. “I have every reason to believe we 
are in better shape than ever to draw new 
industry to our State.” 

That map, centering on Oklahoma, is 
cross-hatched with marks representing ma- 
jor electric lines. All are linked to each 
other. 

It also is studded thickly with bright 
metal pins whose color identifies major 
power consumers on or near those lines— 
municipalities, Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration units, key industries. 

Until recently those power lines were di- 
vided into three sections. One was the sys- 
tem of the Public Service Co. of Oklahoma. 
A second was the Oklahoma Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. Both are private utilities. 

The third system, consisting principally of 
a trunk line from north-central Arkansas 
into east-central Oklahoma, then bending 
south to reach the Denison Dam on the Red 
River, was that of the Southwestern Power 
Administration. 

For years the two private systems have 
a @ no-holds-barred battle against the 

A. 

But the battle now is ended. They have 
become partners in a program which, they 
have discovered will be mutually advan- 
tageous and will help materially in develop- 
ing the State. 

The Federal Power Commission put its 
final stamp of approval on the partnership 
agreement a few days ago. It earlier had 
been approved by the two companies and the 
Secretary of the Interior, who is top boss 
of the SPA. 

Two basic factors make the agreement pos- 
sible and workable: SPA gets its power from 
hydroelectric projects built and building; 
PSC and O. G. & E. get theirs from steam- 
generating plants. 

But hydroelectric dams must contend 
with weather factors which provide them 
with plenty of water «nergy during flood pe- 

riods and only small amounts during 
droughts. 

They could operate at top speeds during 
the one period and close down entirely dur- 
ing the other, but that would be inefficient. 
They attempt to balance it out by generat- 
ing at much less than capacity over the full 
year, or by operating at near capacity for 
short periods each day, then cutting back for 
the remainder of the day. 

On the other hand, customers of Public 
Service and Oklahoma Gas & Electric don’t 
require an even flow of power all day long. 
They turn on their lights in the mornings, 
again in the evenings, but use little or no 
electricity during the night and at midday. 

But in order to meet the power demands 
during those peak periods, private utilities 
must install considerably greater generating 
capacity than they need during the rest of 
the day. 

Both the steam and the hydro systems thus 
had a grave weakness, economically, when 
operating independently and fighting each 

The partnership eliminated those weak- 
nesses with the stroke of a pen, It tied the 
two systems together. 

The steam plant can operate at a steady, 
efficient level 24 hours per day. When the 
peaks hit, hydroelectric generators go to work 
and handle the extra load. In exchange, the 
hydro system can draw on the steam plant’s 
steany supply of energy during low-water 
periods. 


A second major advantage also enters the 
picture. Scattered through the area are 
many small REA units and communities 
whose power consumption is so small or 
so scattered that a private power company 
cannot supply them except at a loss, 
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On the other hand, those customers are 
defined as “preferred” by the Government 
agency and they can buy hydroelectric power 
at wholesale rates. 

In order to serve them, though, the SPA 
would have to build a whole network of 
transmission lines, which in many cases 
a, duplicate private lines already in 

ace. . 

The private-public power partnership also 
has solved that problem. Southwestern 
Power, for instance, has a preferred cus- 
tomer in western Oklahoma but no lines 
anywhere near it. So it sells a block of 
power to Oklahoma Gas & Electric at a 
junction point of their two lines. At the 
other end of an OG&E line, near the cus- 
tomer, SPA buys back that block of power 
for delivery to the REA. 

The private utility is recompensed for 
what virtually amounts to use of its trans- 
mission line. The REA gets a low Governe 
ment-power rate, Everyone is happy. 

Obviously, the partnership—it is called an 
interchange agreement—is much more com- 
— and detailed than those illustra- 
tions. 

But the important thing is that for the 
first time in history public and private power 
have gotten together for their mutual bene- 
fit, instead of fighting, and that their co- 
operation will be of tremendous benefit for 
Oklahoma and the Southwest. 

“The power potentialities of this area, 
under this agreement, are terrific,” says 
Wright. “We can handle any foreseeable 
industry. 

“As far as power is concerned, this can 
become the most favorable area in the 
country.” 

And Governor Murray agrees: “This is the 
kind of spirit we must have to attract new 
industries.” 





The Legislator’s Dilemma 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
two editorials entitled “The Legislator’s 
Dilemma,” published in the Arkansas 
Recorder on February 2, 1951. They 
were written by Mr. John Wells, who is 
@ well-known journalist from my State, 
and one of the most penetrating writers 
on public affairs of whom I know. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THe LEGISLATOR’s DILEMMA 

(Probably nothing is so flattering to an 
editor as a request to republish something. 
A member of the general assembly bestowed 
that sort of flattery on the recorder by ask- 
ing us to carry again the editorials under 
the above title that appeared in the issues of 
August 18 and 25. 

(Any similarity to current situations or 
political incumbents is strictly coinciden- 
tal—it could happen in any administration.) 

Before scolding the general assembly in 
general, or any member in particular, imag- 
ine yourself in the legislature. 

You are the representative of Just-Any 
County. 

You know that your people want Highway 
00 blacktopped, 
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Purthermore, John Smones’ oldest son is 
holding down a $250 per month job in the 
revenue department; and your own Uncle 
Jim is a longtime employee of the State 
comptroller’s office. 

Besides that, Mrs. Mary Splinther, a widow, 
whom everybody in the county admires for 
having laundered her children through col- 
lege, wants you to get her daughter onto the 
education department staff. 

Moreover, the publisher of the principal 
newspaper in your county is a member of 
one of the major commissions by appoint- 
ment of the governor. 

With all those factors in mind, what are 
you going to do when the administration 
shoves a bill at you that is in the interest of 
a few promoters rather than for the public’s 
benefit? You know full well that it’s bad 
legislation, and that, in time, if enacted, it 
will add millions to the sum which must 
be extracted from taxpayers. 

What are you going to do? 

You can attend the meeting of the com- 
mittee to which the bill is referred, and at- 
tempt privately to talk the measure to death; 
but when you try that, you find the com- 
mittee already pledged. Each member has 
been called to the governor's office, and 
“counseled” with. They, too, have patronage 
and road obligations. 

So the committee rubber stamps the bill 
“Recommended do pars.” 

By that time, the word has seeped back 
to the governor’s office that you are opposed 
to the legislation. You are invited to the 
governor’s office but for the time being you 
dodge that interview. 

That night you get a telephone call from 
John Smones, whose boy is in the revenue 
department. Mr. Smones can deliver his 
township, with 400 votes, 4 or 5 to 1; in fact 
he gave you that margin in the primary; you 
can't afford to be ungrateful. 

Patiently and earnestly, you state the case 
against the bill. You point out to him that 
it is adding $100 in potential tax load for 
each member of his family, with nothing in 
return. That gets no rise out of him—then 
you catch on; why should he be concerned 
about $600 more tax load, while his son is 
being paid $3,000 a year plus expenses and 
has a State-owned car to drive? 

Discouraged, you promise to review the 
proposal thoroughly, and, yes, you'll go to 
see the governor tomorrow. That is really 
what Mr. Smones is calling about, he con- 
fides. The governor was puzzled and a little 
miffed that his request for you to visit him 
had not been complied with. 

Next morning Mrs. Splinther’s daughter ts 
waiting in the house chamber for you. She 
has been put on notice that her application 
for a position in the education department 
is going to be pigeonholed if you persist in 
bucking the administration’s pet bill. You 
ask her to sit down, and then expound in 
detail the harm that the measure will do to 
every citizen, including her. 

She listens, but she’s thinking only about 
that job she wants. She doesn’t know any- 
thing about the legislation, and she isn’t 
interested; but she is interested in that job, 
and she knows it is in jeopardy—because of 
you. Her family and friends do not think it 
very considerate of you to let your personal 
views on a bill that the Governor wants 
interfere with Miss Splinther’s ambition to 
advance in the educational field. 

In desperation you write the newspaper 
publisher at home, pointing out the obvious 
faults in the proposed act. You suggest that 
an editorial setting the public straight would 
be a genuine service to his journal’s readers. 

Before you can mail the letter a page sum- 
mons you to the telephone. It’s a call from 
Mr. Publisher. He cannot understand your 
attitude. What are you trying to do? De- 
prive your county of improvements and your 
people of recognition from the administra- 
tion? 
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You respond quickly that you had just 
written him about that very piece of legisla- 
tion. Through the telephone, you sense his 
impatience, as he lectures you on the futility 
of tilting windmills. He declares emphati- 
cally that the bill is going to be passed any- 
way, so why knock him off the commission 
and prevent other fellow citizens from re- 
ceiving honors and benefits that the admin- 
istration can bestow? 

You agree to try to find a basis for going 
along on the bill—and, yes, you will talk 
with the governor. Wearily you trudge back 
to your desk, tear up the letter to the pub- 
lisher, and head downstairs to see the Gov- 
ernor. Shall you state your objections, or 
just listen? 

You listen. The Governor, having publicly 
and privately plugged for the measure, is in 
no position to consider objections to it. His 
prestige is at stake, and he is counting on 
his friends to stand by him. 

You muster up the courage to withhold a 
commitment, but—with the feeling that your 
publisher friend, Mrs. Splinther and daugh- 
ter, Mr. Simones and son, and Uncle Jim are 
breathing down your neck—you repeat the 
promise to give the proposal further and 
sympathetic study. 

As you walk out of the governor’s private 
office into the reception room, you run smack 
into Uncle Jim—now who had tipped him 
off to be at that spot?—and he looks you 
squarely in the eye, and cautions you to be 
practical. He remind you that plenty of men 
would like to have his job, which he owes 
to the Governor. Oh, yes, he’s been down 
there through two administrations, but to- 
day his obligation is to the incumbent and 
it would embarrass him if his nephew loomed 
up as a troublemaker in the house. 

You figure that, here at least you can vent 
your irritation, and you cut Uncle Jim short 
with a flat statement, which you would like 
to believe, that you were elected to do what 
is best for the greatest number, and that’s 
what you intend to do. 

Your dander roused, you decide to solicit 
reinforcements. You've always regarded 
Representative Jamestone of an adjoining 
county as an especially able lawmaker, and 
he’s been in the house for four terms. He 
surely must be aware of the bad features 
of this bill. You take a seat next to his, and 
proceed to interrogate him. Yes, he’s read 
the bill; he knows that it’s not what the 
State needs; but he is not going to sacrifice 
his county’s interests. 

Besides, he reminds you, the newspapers 
have endorsed the bill, and are going to give 
any legislator opposing it a rough time. You 
see that nothing is to be gained by arguing 
with him, so you retire to your desk. Await- 
ing you there is the senator from your 
district. He asks what’s the idea of jeopard- 
izing Mr. Publisher's reappointment to the 
commission, and cutting your neighbors out 
of that long-needed blacktop job from the 
county seat to the county line. The senator 
has talked with enough members to know 
that the administration has the votes to pass 
the bill—why mess us all up by creating 
ill will in high places? 

With that, he abandons you to your medi- 
tations. Just then, a messenger drops 30 to 
40 telegrams on your desk—they are demands 
from influential citizens back home that you 
vote for the bill that’s bothering you. Not 
one of them could possibly have read it; but 
they are telling you how to vote. 


The clerk is reading the bill. The speaker 
sends a page for you, and when you reach 
the speaker's stand, he leans over to say that 
he’s going to be terribly disappointed unless 
you give this an “aye.” 

In your seat again—the drone of the read- 
ing clerk's voice is just background noise for 
your conflicting thoughts. Not even one 
constituent has suggested you should vote 
against the bill. Of course not, for the only 
constituents who know anything about it are 


those who have been flatttered with contacts 
from administration sources. 

That can be your defense later on—that 
the only recommendations from home were 
that you support the bill. Then you think of 
your duty to that son of yours. Some day 
he is going to have to share the tax burden. 
At least you hope he does, for you would 
not like to see him leave Arkansas to live 
in some other state. This is where he be- 
longs. Well, are you going to load more taxes 
onto his generation, and perhaps drive him 
from the State’s borders? 

You can’t kick this one around any more. 
They are ready for a roll call. The moment 
of decision is at hand. 

How are you voting? 


More than once in the 60-day session, 
the lawmaker will have to make a decision 
which he would like to avoid. 

Where lies his duty? 

From all sides, he is besieged by demands 
from constituents with a financial stake in 
keeping the administration’s good will, and 
from powerful individuals who may make 
or break him in the next campaign. 

The average citizen not on the public pay- 
roll and not drawing money from the State 
does not make demands on his representa- 
tive. He is not even aware of proposed legis- 
lation which may cost him dearly, either in 
direct levies or indirectly in the division of 
tax revenues from proper purposes to waste- 
ful promotions. 

If the legislator decides to vote contrary 
to the demands of those applying pressures, 
he is not likely to receive the plaudits of 
the taxpayers whose cause he has defended 
in the face of threats and promises, 

No, his compensation must come from 
within—from the knowledge that his oath of 
office has not been merely the prating of a 
political parrot. 

1. Consider the possible choices and the 
consequences. 

The bill before the House is not in the 
public interest, but the only constituents 
who have been heard from want it passed— 
for only-to-obvious reasons. No one else 
who helped elect our man has expressed the 
faintest interest. 

A public official does have an obligation 
to those who assisted him with their votes, 
support, and contributions. No one will 
condemn him too much for standing by 
those who stood by him—so he decides to 
vote “aye.” 

Its over now. The bill has been passed. 
The administration is satisfied. Uncle Jim 
rests easy once more in his job on the comp- 
troller’s staff; Mr. John Smones’ son figures 
that his job with its $250 per month salary, 
expense account, and State-owned car is safe 
for the time being; the road from the county 
seat to the county line will be black-topped; 
Mrs. Mary Splinther’s daughter has assur- 
ance that she will be selected for the educa- 
tion-department position for which her ap- 
plication is pending; the newspaper-pub- 
lisher constituent is assured of reappoint- 
ment to the commission on which he has 
been serving. 

The lawmaker seeks consolation in the 
fact—and it is a fact—that his vote has got- 
ten a road for his county and patronage and 
honors for constituents. After all, should 
he let his personal convictions penalize his 
home folks, the people who elected him? 

He will explain all that to his son a decade 
hence when the young man is wondering 
what part his dad had in the general as- 
sembly when legislative enactments laid the 
foundation for ruinous debt without com- 
pensatory benefits in public improvements, 
Will the explanation suffice? Or will son 
shake the dust of Arkansas off his shoes and 
depart to the asphalt and concrete of other 
States whose politicians had not progressed 
to the point of corraling votes at whatever 
the price, in roads, jobs, contracts, and bene- 
fits from public funds? 
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What if there are no such States left? 
Then son might as well stay in Arkansas. 
Is that something to hope for, or not? 

2. The legislator, heeding his conscience, 
backed by his best judgment, votes “No.” 

The newspaper back home lashes him for 
having obstructed the administration’s pro- 
gram; but the publisher is told that, despite 
his fine editorial sentiments, he must recon- 
cile himself to giving up his Commission 
appointment—all on account of his Repre- 
sentative’s stubbornness. 

Uncle Jim gets his dismissal notice from 
the comptroller. He'll have to look for a 
job. Horrible thought, isn’t it? 

And old John Smones is going to have to 
support his son in the style to which he has 
grown accustomed on the Revenue Depart- 
ment payroll, with his nice salary, expense 
account, and State car; or else the Smones 
boy will have to try self-reliance for a 
change. 

Poor Mrs. Splinther. She wanted so much 
for her daughter to get that specialists’ as- 
signment in the education department. Now 
the young lady will have to apply for a 
teaching job somewhere. 

All of them are off their Representative 
for life. He will get no more votes from 
them. 

His conscience is clear, but what’s it worth 
to the people of his county, who know that 
his vote cost them the blacktop on the road 
from the county seat to the county line? 


ANOTHER DECISION TO MAKE 


Another set of alternatives is before him, 

He can tae it lying down, and abandon 
hope of any satisfaction from political ac- 
tivity now or in the future; or he can go at it 
the hard way, and acquaint the people of 
his county with just what was involved in 
the bill he voted against. 

He chooses the latter course. The first 
week-end at home provides an opportunity 
for a conference with friends whose only con- 
cern with State government is that it be 
properly conducted. He finds them inclined 
to regret that he voted as he did, against 
a bill which the administration wanted so 
badly it felt impelled to show its displeasure 
by disciplining the whole courity and several 
of its residents. 

The situation calls for careful, thorough 
preparation. He reads portions of the bill 
to the group, points out its promotional 
aspects, puts his finger on the sections and 
phrases that provide an outlet for public 
money to reach the bank accounts of pro- 
moters. 

He convinces his listeners that he voted 
right; and they agree to work up a larger 
meeting for the next week end, so that others 
may be similarly informed. For this gather- 
ing the county is combed for leaders in all 
lines of endeavor. They, too, are won over to 
the lawmaker'’s view of the legislation, 

An explanation and endorsement of his 
position is prepared by the group, and taken 
by a committee to the newspaper which 
had denounced his vote. They ask the pub- 
lisher to carry a story about the endorsement. 
. he refuses, they buy advertising space for 
t. 

Invitations to address various civic clubs 
come to the representative, and he has the 
chance for which he had wished in vain a 
few weeks before—to explain in detail why he 
could not in good conscience go with the 
administration on the bill under discussion. 

His senator, by now, is busy explaining 
why he was for the bill. 

And nearby counties have begun to take 
notice; their representatives who helped pass 
the bill are on the defensive. The adminis- 
tration by now wants it understood that it 
was the legislature’s doing—the governor 
merely signed it after it had been over- 
whelmingly passed. 

Democracy works if right-thinking poli- 
ticlans work. The lawmaker looks ahead to 
the next campaign with optimism and en- 
thusiasm—his faith in the integrity and in- 
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telligence of the people, once they are in- 
formed of the truth, stronger than ever. 

He concludes, with reason, that when peo- 
ple go wrong in an election, it can usually 
be put down to lack of information or mis- 
taken impressions. In such instances, the 
blame belongs at the door of the press and 
the politicians who may have tried, but 
somehow missed, pointing out the right road. 

When that no longer is true, elections will 
be a waste of time and money, and democ- 
racy will have died. 


Doctor Shortages Ahead—Dr. Rusk Urges 
Larger Classes With Speeded Courses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include an article from the New York 
Times: 


Docror SHORTAGES AHEAD—Dr. RUSK URGES 
LaRceR CLasses WITH SPEEDED COURSES 


(By George Eckel) 

Unless medical education is expanded and 
accelerated at once the Nation faces a deficit 
of 22,000 physicians by 1954, Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk, chairman of the national advisory 
committees on mobilization, said here today. 
The deficit would be undiminished by 1960 
in the absence of measures to counteract it, 
he added. 

Even if both recommended measures were 
begun at once the deficit in 1954 would ‘be 
14,500 physicians, put by 1960 it would be 
reduced to 2,000, he asserted. 

Any such deficits, he declared, meant “a 
serious threat to the health and welfare of 
our people.” 

He called on the medical profession and 
the medical schools to undertake the added 
workload necessary to cope with the situa- 
tion. 

Dr. Rusk, who is associate editor of the 
New York Times, addressed the forty-sev- 
enth annual Congress on Medical Education 
and Licensure, sponsored by the American 
Medical Association, the Advisory Board for 
Medical Specialists, and the Federation of 
State Medical Boards of the United States. 


TWO STUDIES SUMMARIZED 


His presentation summarized the conclu- 
sions reached by two committees which he 
heads, the Health Resources Advisory Com- 
mittee to the National Security Resources 
Board and the National Advisory Committee 
on the Selection of Doctors, Dentists and 
Allied Specialists to the Selective Service 


Dr. Rusk held, that unless the profession 
was to fail to meet the mobilization chal- 
lenge, enrollments in medical schools must 
be increased by 15 percent and accelerated 
courses of studies must be instituted to turn 
out an extra class every 3 years. 

Some 178,000 physicians were in active 
practice today, he stated, and by 1954 there 
would be a need for 210,600. The expected 
supply under present conditions would be 
about 188,600, he added. 

The estimate, proceeded, was predicated 
on Armed Forces of 5,000,000 men by 
1954 and continuing at that level through 
1960. If the ceiling through 1960 was not 
raised above the 3,500,000 men in uniform 
contemplated by the end of this year the 


deficit could be reduced by 2,000 to 20,000, 
he said. 

Dr. Rusk declared that the studies by two 
committees made these assumptions: 

1. The emergency state of part or com- 
plete mobilization would continue for 10 


years. 

2. The 1949 ratio of physicians to popula- 
tion in the civilian population was accepted 
as adequate and was used as a base line. 

3. The ratio of physicians to servicemen 
and women in the Armed Forces would have 
settled by 1954 to 2.7 per 1,000, a rate sub- 
stantially below the World War II rate and 
below the present rate. 

4. The estimate of physicians required for 
civilian defense must assume the possibility 
of catastrophe, not only physical but epi- 
demic. 

A 15-percent increase in enrollments of 
medical schools, which now graduate 6,000 
physicians a year, would not produce any 
increase in graduates until June of 1955, or 
of graduates who have finished a 1-year 
interneship until June, 1956, at the earliest, 
Dr. Rusk stated. 


GAIN BY MEASURE ESTIMATED 


By 1960 this measure alone, he added, 
would reduce the prospective deficit of 22,000 
by only 5,000. The increase per class in 
World War II was 12% percent, he noted. 

Acceleration of medical training, by run- 
ning four 9-month school years together and 
completing them within 36 months, would 
yield 6,000 additional physiciains every 3 
years, he said. 

By 1954 this would reduce the deficit in 
active physicians from 22,000 to 14,500 and 
by 1960 to 10,000, he estimated. 

After stating that, based on the Armed 
Forces reaching and keeping a level of 5,000,- 
000, the two measures together would cut 
the deficit in 1954 to 14,509 and in 1960 to 
2,000. He said that if the Armed Forces 
did not exceed 3,500,000 the two measures 
together would erase the deficit by 1960. 

Physician requirements by category in 1954, 
if the Armed Forces had 5,)00,000 men, were 
analyzed as follows by Lir. Rusk: 183,600 
for the civilian population, 3,300 for civilian 


| defense, 1,800 for industry and rehabilita- 


tion, 2,800 for public health, 500 for medical 
schools and 18,500 for the Armed Forces. 

Dr. Rusk defended the measures he rec- 
ommended, despite the known defects of ac- 
celeration, as the only solutions to a situa- 
tion in which nothing is possible to avoid 
or even reduce this deficit before 1954. 

“These plans are flexible, and no perma- 
nent oversupply is imposed,” he declared. 
“Any part of the program could be adjusted 
if the situation eased enough to permit it. 

“No account is taken of the increased 
aging of our population, or of the rehabili- 
tation of the wounded veterans coming back 
from combat.” 

He noted that “we recognize the difficul- 
ties of an accelerated program.” 

“We should, however,” he went on, “be 
able to profit by our experience in the last 
war. The depletion of teachers can be pre- 
vented, internships could be extended rather 
than curtailed, in as much as internes already 
are performing medical services.” 

Dr. Rusk stated that the present author- 
ized physician ratio in the armed services 
was 5 per 1,000 men, calling for 17,500 this 
year in that category alone, but plans called 
for a tapering off to 3.7 per 1,000 men, as 
the requirements are less after the formative 
shakedown phase of mobilization. 

A panel discussion on problems arising 
from mobilization following Dr. Rusk’s pres- 
entation showed varying opinions on his 
recommendations. 

Dr. Stockton Kimball, dean of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo medical school and chairman 
of the joint committee on medical education 
in time of national emergency, reported that 
three-fourths of the medical schools in the 
association of American Medical Colleges did 
not favor the principle of acceleration. 
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“Practically each of the errors in medical 
education during the last war we are now 
asked to repeat,” he stated. 

Dr. Kimball also produced estimates that 
for an expansion of 1,000 in enrollments by 
1954, approximately the 15 percent recom- 
mended by Dr. Rusk, medical schools would 
require an additional $6,200,000 for operating 
expenses, an additional 867,000,000 for new 
school construction and an additional $32,- 
000,000 for hospital construction. 

On the question of financial aid to schools, 
Dr. Rusk said that the health resources ad- 
visory committee would, if necessary, back 
any reasonable program to provide adequate 
funds with adequate safeguards. 

Dr. Victor Johnson, director of the Mayo 
Foundation for Medical Education and Re- 
search, Rochester, Minn., raised a question 
on Dr. Rusk’s figures for civilian require- 
ment of physicians. 

If the 22,000-physician deficit developed, 
he said, it would be almost entirely at the ex- 
pense of the civilian population. On the 
basis of Dr. Rusk’s figures, he added, this 
would reduce the civilian physician ratio 
only from 1 in 850, the 1949 level, to 1 in 
950, whereas during World War II the ratio 
was 1 to 1,350, admittedly too small. Would 
so slight a reduction make so much differ- 
ence? he asked, in effect. 

Dr Rusk replied that we needed the physi- 
cian ratios we had in 1949, that in World 
War II we were lucky in having nothing that 
even looked like a major epidemic, and that 
the obstetrical case load was very low be- 
cause of the absence of 18,000,000 men. 

He remarked that many physicians were 
heavily overworked in the last war. 

Col. Richard H. Eanes, chief medical officer 
of the Selective Service System, declared that 
a draft of physicians might not be necessary 
because military requirements might be met 
through the efforts of the profession. 


Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two very 
fine articles from the Christian Science 
Monitor on the subject of Alaska. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ataska’s Natives StaivE WITH OLD aND New 
Ways 
(By Louis R. Huber) 

Juneau, AtasKa—About one-third of 
Alaska's present 128,000 population is made 
up of people who have always lived there— 
the natives. 

They are row in various degrees of adapta- 
tion to the white man’s way of living with 
which, inevitably, they will have to conform. 

In Metlakatla, southernmost settlement in 
Alaska, 800 Tsimshian Indians live in what 
undoubtedly is the most prosperous town— 
white or native—in the entire Northland. 

In the Brooks Range near the Arctic Ocean 
an undetermined number of Eskimos con- 
tinue living happily in their traditional 
ways—their only concession to modernity 
being the use of guns rather than spears 
and bows and arrows, for hunting. 

Each of these groups, the Metlakatla Tsim- 
shians and the Brooks Range Eskimos, en- 
joys a stable economy. But the Tsimshians 
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have come full circle around to the white 
man’s life and have made a success of it. 
The Brooks Range Eskimos are still living as 
their ancestors have for centuries. 

In between these two poles of native life 
are thousands of other Alaska natives trying 
in varying degrees to turn to white men’s 
ways. A few are succeeding, but many are 
worse off than before. The latter are those 
who are thrown without safeguard into con- 
tact with white folk. 

The use of liquor undoubtedly contributes 
mightily to the frustration of many Alaska 
natives. This writer talked with Wayne 
Waldrip, United States deputy marshal at 
Dillinghom (southwestern Alaska), about the 
native liquor problem. 

Mr. Waldrip is in the thick of it: Eskimos, 
Koniags, and mixed Alaska natives in his 
jurisdiction come to Bristol Bay each sum- 
mer to work for the salmon canneries there. 
Each native earns what is, for him, a sizable 
amount of money during the short red-sal- 
mon season. 

“But all too often the first thing he does 
is to turn to liquor when the fishing season 
is over. He may not spend much of his 
money for liquor—but somebody is sure to 
see to it that he is relieved of all he earned 
before he sobers up. He then goes home 
broke,” said Mr. Waldrip. 

He favors the enactment of a law which 
would prohibit the sale of liquor to natives, 
with stiff penalties for its violation. Not all 
Alaskans familiar with the native problem 
agree with this as a remedy, however. 

This writer also talked with Judge Joseph 
W. Kehoe in Nome. Judge Kehoe has had 
long experience in Alaska; he is situated 
in the center of the largest group of natives 
in the Northland—the Eskimos—who, in his 
region, outnumber the whites. 

“While I have no cure for the liquor prob- 
lem,” said Judge Kehoe, “I am not unfamiliar 
with the failure of the attempt to ban in- 
toxicants during the many years the eight- 
eenth amendment was in effect. The State 
of Washington once tried denying Indians 
liquor, and so did Alaska, Neither effort was 
entirely effective.” 

Judge Kehoe added that practically all the 
Eskimo people in the northern part of Alaska 
are themselves well aware of the menace of 
liquor. Annually they petition that no 
liquor-sale licenses be granted in or near 
their villages, and their petitions are granted. 

“Any part of life is as good to the Eskimos 
as another—and they like it all. They have 
no sense whatever of urgency or schedule. 
Midnight is as good as noon—a feeling they 
may have got from the long summer days 
and the unending winter nights,” a Nome 
resident said. 

Where leadership has been provided, as at 
Metlakatla, the natives have come through 
with flying colors. But where no leadership 
is given and the natives have to fumble their 
own way, the results are usually disastrous. 

It is significant that the Metlakatlans’ ad- 
vance into civilization was due to the work 
of a religious leader. 

William Duncan, a lay missionary of the 
Church of England, was the man who led 
the Tsimshean Indians of Metlakatla in their 
rise from savagery. But before he ever 
thought of becoming a missionary, Mr. Dun- 
can was a successful Yorkshire leather sales- 
man. 

And after he arrived in the midst of the 
Tsimshians (at Fort Simpson, British Co- 
lumbia, where they then lived), Mr. Duncan 
spent a whole year learning the Tsimshean 
language before he attempted to interest the 
Indians in becoming Christians. 

His program was a rigid one, but the In- 
dians, already aware of the degradation com- 
ing to them through their untutored associa- 
tion with white men at Fort Simpson, fol- 
lowed Mr. Duncan almost without question. 

The penetration with which this great 
leader perceived his task and the effective- 
ness with which he carried it out stand yet 
as &@ monument of missionary achievement. 


In any discussion of Alaska natives the 
question of reservations naturally comes up, 
because reservations have been proposed time 
and time again in recent years—and a few, 
indeed, have been established in Alaska. 

But the trouble with reservations, accord- 
ing to Alaskans who have lived longest with 
and studied hardest the native problem up 
north, is that reservations build a wall be- 
tween aboriginal and civilized living. The 
reservation principle tells the native to take 
his spears and fishhooks and go on living as 
his ancestors did—often on land that the 
world needs in one way or another. 

The northland natives themselves, mainly 
in southeastern Alaska, have taken a hand 
in their own affairs by forming the Alaska 
Native Brotherhood and the Alaska Native 
Sisterhood. Both are organizations actively 
seeking to forward the cause of natives. 

And progress has been made. At Hyda- 
burg, Kake, and Klawock the natives have 
developed an economic self-sufficiency ap- 
proaching that of Metlakatla, and largely 
through their own efforts. 


—_——— 


Once Provup ALEUTS Face THREAT OF EXTINC- 
TION—LEADERS NEEDED, HELP ESSENTIAL 


SEATTLE.—A thousand once-proud Aleuts, 
who numbered 16,000 in their island-chain 
homes 200 years ago, are well on their way 
to extinction. 

This is the alarming forecast of natural 
scientists who have visited that region dur- 
ing the past several years. 

“It is a familiar picture to anthropolo- 
gists: that of a formerly vigorous and nu- 
merous people, physically and culturally well 
adapted to a rigorous environment,” said 
Prof. William S. Laughlin, of the University 
of Oregon. 


SITUATION SERIOUS 


“The Aleuts themselves are aware of this 
condition,” he added. 

The Aleut village of Nikolski on Unimak 
Island, which his excavations have shown to 
be around 4,000 years old, was cited as an 
example of how the Aleuts are disappearing. 

At the turn of the century Nikolski had 
approximately 125 inhabitants. In 1938 it 
had 85, and today it has only 59 inhabitants. 
Migration away from the village has been 
negligible, said Professor Laughlin. 

Does this mean that extinction is inevi- 
table for the Aleuts? Not at all, he says, 
The trend can be reversed and the Aleuts, 
whose intelligence he praises, can once again 
fiourish. He blames bureaucratic indiffer- 
ence and mismanagement. 

“It is one of the saddest ironies of his- 
tory that these people should succumb now 
to American paternalistic neglect,” said 
Professor Laughlin. 


AGENCY AIDS NATIVES 


The Aleuts, like nearly all Alaska natives, 
are ministered to by the Alaska Native Serv- 
ice, Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States 
Department of the Interior. 

This Agency, with headquarters in Juneau, 
the Territorial capital, is one of the largest— 
if not the largest—in Alaska. With a total 
of more than 800 employees, it has teachers, 
doctors, nurses, and institutions through- 
out the entire northland. 

“The objectives of the Alaska Native Serv- 
ice cre to discharge the moral and legal 
obligations of the United States Government 
to the native people of Alaska—particularly 
to bring to them health, education, and an 
economic base which will permit the native 
people to become an integral part of the 
social, economic, and political life of Alaska,” 
says Hugh J. Wade, recently appointed area 
director of the ANS. 

Professor Laughlin, whose views coincide 
with those of other natural scientists famil- 
iar with Alaska native problems, focuses his 
attention on the Aleuts and charges that 
the objectives of the ANS are not being 
reached, 
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RESULTS OF SURVEY 


A seven-man research party from the Pea- 
body Museum of Harvard University made 
a study in 1948 of the Aleut villages of Atka 
and Nikolski, he said, finding the average in- 
dividual diet to have a value of approxi- 
mately 800 to 1,400 calories a day. (About 
3,000 calories are needed daily per individual 
for healthful living.) 

The Aleuts are thus starving, says Professor 
Laughlin, because they have no economic 
base—no regular employment—and the ANS 
has done nothing to provide such. 

“The only income the Aleuts have is what 
they may get from fur trapping; they catch 
fish and seals and, with other food supplied 
them, that is their entire diet,” says Profes- 
sor Laughlin. “They are starved physically 
and deeply frustrated mentally; it is no won- 
der if they take to drinking with economic 
oblivion staring them daily in the face.” 

He contrasted the Aleutian-chain life with 
that of the Aleuts on the Pribilof Islands. 
Under the Fish and Wildlife Service there, 
the Aleuts have regular annual employment 
at the seal rookeries and are healthier, have 
higher morale, and are on the increase. 

Mr. Wade answered by saying that his 
agency could do more in providing an eco- 
nomic base in the island chain if Congress 
would provide funds—much was spent in 
building up the Pribiloff sealeries, a natural 
industry, he explained. 


MODERN HOMES 


The Aleuts live in houses built for them by 
the Government to replace homes they lost 
when war swept over their islands. The 
houses are of modern construction—but the 
occupants have no jobs. 

The only regular contact the ANS has with 
these people is through the husband-and- 
wife teacher team in each village. Either the 
husband or the wife is the teacher; the other 
spouse then is classed as “special assistant.” 

Although officially prescribed duties may 
not include other offices than teaching, the 
husband-wife team through force of cir- 
cumstances becomes, also, personal adviser, 
doctor, nurse, janitor, handyman, and moral 
and economic leader for the village. 

Professor Laughlin’s criticism falls heavily 
on the inadequacy with which, he charges, 
the husband-wife team fails in the latter 
categories. Even the teaching function, he 
says, is imperfectly carried out inasmuch as 
only English is taught. 

“In order to help these people,” insists 
Professor Laughlin, “the white leaders who 
come to them must speak their language and 
speak it well.” 

It is significant that the second in com- 
mand in his research parties for the past 
several years has been Dr. Gordon H. Marsh, 
a linguist of Columbia University. He is an 
accomplished scholar in the field of Aleutian 
folklore and the Aleutian dialects. 

Mr. Wade says that the ANS instructs its 
teachers to respect and encourage the use 
of native foods—and, indeed, this writer has 
seen circulars and pamphlets sent out by the 
ANS for that purpose—but Professor Laugh- 
lin declares his experience has shown that 
the teachers scorn both native foods and 
native traditions, many of which are whole- 
some. 





Reforms in RFC End Some Abuses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Reforms in RFC End Some 
Abuses,” written by Jack Steele, and pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune 
of February 17, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


CHANGES—Harser Took OvER WHEN IN- 
quiry Was EnvING, ACTED Berors Its Report 
(By Jack Steele) 

WASHINGTON, February 16.—A series of im- 
portant reforms in the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation has been put into effect 
quietly tn recent months, it was disclosed 
today by W. Elmer Harber, who became Chair- 
man of the lending agency 6 months ago. 

The reforms abolish some of the RFC prac- 
tices which were sharply criticized by the 
Senate Banking Subcommittee at its public 
and private hearings last year. They were 
instituted before the subcommittee issued 
its blistering report on favoritism and in- 
fluence in the RFC 2 weeks ago. 

The new regulations, among other things, 
bar RFC employees from taking high-paying 
jobs with borrowers whose loans they help 
arrange, require that at least three of the 
agency’s five Directors approve all loans of 
more than $1,000,000 and seek to bar the 
RFC’s doors to influence peddlers. 

HARBER TELLS OF REFORMS 

Mr. Harber, a homespun country banker 
from Shawnee, Okla., came to the RFC after 
the subcommittee’s inquiry was Virtually 
completed and was not named in its crit- 
ical report. He outlined the RFC’s own re- 
form program in an iaterview. 

He said the program is aimed primarily 
at setting up good business procedures in 
the RFC, although he conceded that it would 
alter practices which brought on some of 
the subcommittee’s sharpest criticism. 

Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, chairman of the subcommittee, 
also has proposed that most of the same 
reforms be written into law through legis- 
lation he has introduced to abolish the five- 
man RFC Board and reshape its lending 
policies, 

PROMISES FURTHER STEPS 

Mr. Harber spoke with deep feeling as he 
outlined the steps already taken by the RFC 
and promised that others will follow to put 
its lending operations on a “business basis” 
and ban any “influence peddling” in connec- 
tion with its loans. 

He made no attempt to defend or apologize 
for some past actions of the RFC. Neither 
did he mention his fellow directors, three 
of whom were singled out for criticism by 
the subcommittee. 

He said, however, that the changes already 
made had been authorized unanimously by 
the board. 

In apparent anticipation of the reopening 
of the subcommittee hearings slated for 
Wednesday, he also said he was ready to 
fight any move to abolish the RFC or to fix 
any blame on the great majority of the 
agency's employees. 

The reforms he listed include the follow- 


1. A rule barring any concern receiving 
RFC loans of more than $100,000 from hir- 


then turned up with high-paying jobs with 
the borrowing firm. One such case was that 
of John J, Hagerty, who helped arrange the 
$4,000 the Waltham Watch Co. 
Boston agency. He gave 
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up his $10,000-a-year RFC job to become 
president of Waltham at $30,000 a year. 
When Waltham closed despite the loan, Mr. 
Hagerty went back to RFC as an assistant 
to the directors. Another was that of E. 
Merl Young, named by the subcommittee as 
a $60,000-a-year expediter of RFC loans. He 
left an examiner’s post to take jobs simul- 
taneously with two borrowers, the Lustron 
Corp. and F. L. Jacobs Co. Still another 
was that of Allen Freeze, who went from 
assistant controller of the RFC at $10,750 to 
@ $22,500 job with the Texmass Petroleum 
Corp., for which the RFC had approved a 
$10,100,000 loan.) 
VOTE BY THREE DIRECTORS 


2. A rule requiring that at least three di- 
rectors vote affirmatively to authorize any 
RFC loan of $1,000,000 or over. 

(The subcommittee assailed the RFC for 
approving the controversial $10,100,000 Tex- 
mass loan by vote of only two directors. One 
voted against it, one refrained from vote and 
one was absent. This loan marked the 
RFC’s first venture into the highly specula- 
tive oil business. Jesse Jones, who guided 
the RFC for many years as Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, refused even to consider loans 
to oil companies.) 

3. A regulation requiring all lawyers and 
expediters representing prospective borrow- 
ers to register with the RFC. 

(The subcommittee charged that such 
agents, many of them former RFC employees, 
appeared to have easy access to RFC officials 
and were reported to be promising to arrange 
RFC loans for a fee.) 

4. A companion rule requiring that such 
agents have letters of authorization from 
their clients before being permitted to dis- 
cuss pending cases with RFC officials. 

(The subcommittee did not mention this 
matter, but Mr. Harber noted that it would 
prevent influence peddlers from gaining in- 
side information on RFC affairs unless au- 
thorized by prospective borrowers to repre- 
sent them. “We are trying to tell people they 
don’t need lawyers or influence peddlers to 
represent therm before RFC,” he said. “If 
they go ahead and hire the wrong kind of 
agent, RFC is not to blame.”) 


ECONOMY PROGRAM 


5. A thorough economy program aimed to 
streamline RFC operations and save more 
than $5,000,000 a year. Mr. Harber said the 
aim was “to make both cnds meet”. 
though the RFC has always claimed its op- 
erations were profitable. The agency is 
dropping 978 employees in its Washington 
and field offices to save $4,375,000 a year. It 
has raised its interest rate on new loans 
from 4 to 5 percent to bring in $1,000,000 a 
year. It has also instituted application fees 
and now charges interest to borrowers who 
do not use the full amount of a loan within 
4 months after it is approved. 

(The subcommittee at its hearings last 
year charged that the RFC was actually op- 
erating at a loss although the agency claimed 
a@ sizable profit. The subcommittee’s argu- 
ment was based on the fact that the RFC 
itself pays no interest on surplus funds it 
has built up or on some funds provided by 
the Treasury. Theodore Herz, the subcom- 
mittee’s accountant, contended that the RFC 
lost about $6,500,000 on -its lending opera- 
tions in 1949 when it claimed a profit of $5,- 
226,000.) 

6. A change in regulations to permit field 
agencies to make final decisions on all loans 
of less than $100,000 without submitting 
them to the board of directors. 

(The subcommittee found fault with the 
previous practice under which fleld agen- 
cies could grant such small loans, but had 
to submit to the board for final review all 
such applications they wanted to object to. 
Subcommittee members accused the direc- 
tors of overriding the field agencies too fre- 
quently to grant smali loans which had no 
public interest.) 
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Mr. Harber said the RFC directors were 
also considering another move to foreclose 
against all borrowers as soon as their loans 
become delinquent. In the past, the direc- 
tors have often extended the loans of bor- 
rowers who fell behind in their payments. 

The RFC Chairman indicated that these 
reforms were already producing results. 

One of the first lawyers to be ordered to 
register was Archibald Palmer, New Yorker 
and one-time attorney for Judith Coplon. 





What Price Gold - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an ad- 
dress entitled “What Price Gold,” de- 
livered by Mr. Prank Lilly, of Spokane, 
Wash., before the Colorado Mining Asso- 
ciation at Denver, Colo, on February 2, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





Wuart Price Go_p 
(By Prank Lilly) 

The names of “the six honest serving men” 
who, Rudyard Kipling says, “taught me all I 
knew,” were ‘““‘Where and What and When and 
Why and How and Who.” 

I propose on this occasion to let these “six 
honest serving men,” individually and as a 
group, teach us whit we should know about 
gold with particular reference to what the 
price should be. 

This is not designed as an argument in 
behalf of the gold producer or of any mone- 
tary policy except as the facts, “hewed to 
the line,” speak for themselves. 


TWO DAYS AND SEVENTEEN YEARS AGO 


It was 2 days and 17 years ago today that 
President Roosevelt issued the proclamation 
which fixed the United States Treasury price 
of gold at $35 an ounce. In this single sen- 
tence we have the Who, When, What, Where, 
and How—everything but the Why. 

The Why runs back to August 1914 when, 
at the outset of the First World War, Great 
Britain went off gold as a war measure. To 
her everlasting credit, Great Britain made an 
honest effort, in 1925, to restore the gold 
standard which she had maintained for near- 
ly 100 years, but, because she made the mis- 
take of pricing her gold too low at $20.67 an 
ounce, she was again forced to go off gold 
in September 1931—not, be it noted, because 
she wanted to do so but because she did not 
have enough gold to back her currency. 

GOLD PRICE ALWAYS RISES 

No inconvertible paper currency can, in 
the very nature of things, be as good as gold, 
hence the value or price of gold always rises 
in terms of such devalued currency. So the 
price of gold in Great Britain rose from 85 
shillings 12 pence, the equivalent of $20.67 
an ounce, to 92 shillings 6 pence in the last 
quarter of 1931, to 118 shillings in 1932 and 
in November of 1933 to a high of 143 shillings 
2 pence, or the equivalent of $34.91 an ounce. 

The United States, in the meantime, had 
remained steadfastly on the gold standard, 
and, both before and after his election, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt had insisted that he had no 
intention of “tampering with the currency”; 
which I firmly believe he meant. However, 
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circumstances alter cases and wise men 
change their minds. 

Since Great Britain, in going off gold, gave 
gold a higher measure of value in that coun- 
try than it had in the United States, our ex- 
ports to Great Britain declined and our im- 
ports increased, with the result that we lost 
gold in settlement of trade balances to the 
extent of $446,219,397 in 1932 and another 
$173,445,507 up to April 1933, when an em- 
bargo was placed on gold exports. 


THIRTY-FIVE DOLLARS A “LUCKY” FIGURE 


Meanwhile, in the confusion and hysteria 
of the time, Congress passed, in a single day 
and without any debate, a law nationalizing 
gold and making it a crime for a private 
citizen to own or trade in gold. In May 1933 
the United States entered the world gold 
market through the RFC and brought back, 
on a rising scale, some of the gold that we 
had lost at $20.67 an ounce. Finally, the 
price was arbitrarily set at $35 because that 
figure was considered a “lucky” number and 
not because any investigation had been made 
to determine whether or not the figure of $35 
was a true and proper price. Prima facie 
evidence that $35 an ounce was not an ade- 
quate price is furnished by the fact that the 
President and his advisors in the Treasury 
Department have never subsequently made 
any attempt to restore the gold standard. 
As a matter of fact, neither the President nor 
any Treasury official has ever made an at- 
tempt either to provide for currency con- 
vertibility into gold at any other price or to 
determine what the United States price of 
gold should now be, although this country 
is strictly “isolationist” in adhering to a 
$35 price. 


NICE BUSINESS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


In this connection, it is of interest to note 
that the gold, which by law must be turned 
into the United States Treasury, is not paid 
for directly by the Treasury. The proce- 
dure is for the Treasury to issue gold certif- 
icates, which are turned over to the Federal 
Reserve System, and receive in return Fed- 
eral Reserve note currency that is then used 
by the Treasury to pay for the gold. Inci- 
dentally, the Federal Reserve banks, which 
are private’y owned banks, operating uncer 
what amounts to a Government franchise, 
could, under the law, issue additional cur- 
rency against gold to an amount equal to 
three times $35 an ounce, or a total of $140 
of currency on each ounce. Nice business 
if the gold producer could get it. 

It is only fair to point out that the Fed- 
eral Reserve has not so far taken full ad- 
vantage of this inflationary privilege, but 
they do not need to do so when, under their 
monopoly over our currency, they are real- 
izing enormous profits in their use of what 
should really be the people’s gold—your 
money by inalienable right. This is how 
it is being done, but the why lies in the 
fact that the public does not realize what 
has been done and is being done. 


THE WHY OF HIGH PRICES 


When gold convertibility was taken out of 
the monetary system, the brake which would 
have prevented, or at least slowed down, in- 
flation was removed. The why of today’s 
high price is uncontrolled, debt-based, 
printing-press currency that has in the last 
17 years reduced the purchasing power of 
an ounce of gold to approximately one-third 
of $35. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
$35 may have been a fair and proper price 
for gold in 1934, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that it is a proper fit for 1951 cny more 
than the sizes of hat, shoes and clothes that 
junior wore at that time would be proper 
for the young collegiate of today. Inci- 
dentally, try to get your wife to wear today 
the styles of 1934—just try it. 

Junior has grown up, styles have changed 
and the world of today is as far removed from 
the world of a decade ago as the iron age 


was from the stone age. This is now a world 
of approximately 2,500,000,000 j;eople—more 
than there have ever been before, despite 
the losses of World War II. This is the 
atomic age, combined with speed, unprece- 
dented production and a high scale of living, 
all of which call for a reexamination and 
revaluation of former standards. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY DEVALUATIONS 


The monetary systems of every other coun- 
try in the world have undergone tremendous 
changes. Some of them: China, Greece and 
Hungary, for example, have been forced into 
complete repudiation of their paper curren- 
cies. Italy has devalued its currency to a 
figure equivalent to $1,145 an ounce for gold 
and France, to $486.50. Russia devalued its 
currency 10 to 1 as of January 1, 1948, and 
revalued in gold on March 2, 1950. Great 
Britain devalued the pound sterling to the 
equivalent of $2.80 in September of 1949 and 
her example was followed by 40 other coun- 
tries, chiefly in the sterling bloc. 

So what? says the average United States 
citizen. Just this: These devaluations, be- 
cause they have given gold a higher measure 
of value abroad, are the “why” this country 
has lost a total of over two and one-quarter 
billions of its gold since Great Britain's 
devaluation in September 1949. Few realize 
that this is equivalent to more than one- 
third of all the gold produced in this country 
during the last 150 years; or that the total 
loss during the last 6 months is nearly three 
times as much as this country lost from 
1931 to 1933, the 2 years preceding ..1e rais- 
ing of the price of gold to $25. As a matter 
of fact, the average weekly loss during the 
past 6 months has been as much as is now 
produced in the United States in an entire 
year. 


ONLY ABOUT 10-PERCENT GOLD BACKING OF 
TOTAL UNITED STATES MONEY SUPPLY 


It is true that, despite these losses, we 
still have nearly 60 percent of the world’s 
monetary gold. This does not, however, nec- 
essarily mean that we have enough in rela- 
tion to our monetary needs. Actually, we 
have a gold backing equivalent to only a 
little over 10 percent of our t al supply of 
money, including bank deposits, but not in- 
cluding many billions‘of Government bonds 
and other obligations that could be con- 
verted into currency. Incidentally, our total 
supply of gold on the basis of $35 an ounce 
would pay only about one-third of the an- 
nual budget now before Congress. 

We must not forget that world trade op- 
erates exclusively on gold in the settlement 
of trade balances. We hear much about the 
preeminence of the dollar but the cold fact 
is that over a billion of the world’s popu- 
lation now operates within the sterling bloc 
and nearly a billion in the Russian gold 
ruble bloc, both of which give gold a much 
higher measure of value in their economies 
than the $35 an ounce price we use in pay- 
ing foreign trade balances. 


UNITED STATES PAYS IN CHEAPLY VALUED GOLD 


The United States is currently paying ex- 
traordinarily high prices for the world’s com. 
modities and paying for them in cheaply 
valued gold. A year ago an ounce of gold 
would, for example, have bought nearly 60 
pounds of tin; today it will buy only a little 
over 15 pounds. Just why we should cut off 
our nose and spite our face by stubbornly 
refusing to utilize the purchasing power of 
gold demonstrated by other countries can- 
not be answered by any of Kipling’s “honest 
serving men.” 

A part of the confusion over the price of 
gold lies in the fact that there are actu- 
ally several prices for it; namely, (1) an ex- 
change price, (2) a commodity price, and (3) 
@ monetary price, which is the measure of 
value given gold in a nation’s monetary sys- 
tem. The price in the United States is the 
same for all three. In Great Britain, how- 
ever, the exchange price, which is officially 
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controlled and essentially a fiction, is main- 
tained at approximately $35. The commod- 
ity price paid by processors, jewelers, den- 
tists, etc., is equivalent to about $60 an 
ounce. The monetary value, on the basis of 
legal parity, is $102.17 an ounce, according 
to figures furnished me by the United States 
Mint. In other -vords, Great Britain’s two 
devaluations, the first in September 1931 
and the second in September 1949, have 
given gold the same measure of value in 
that country has if the price of gold had been 
raised to $102.17 an ounce. 

You have no doubt read several newspaper 
reports about people who hive risked the 
loss of large sums of gold in their efforts to 
smuggle gold out of this country so as to 
dispose of it at a large profit in Great Brit- 
ain, India, and other foreign countries. 
These facts speak for themselves as to the 
true price of gold abroad. 


NO PROOF $70 WOULD BE PROPER PRICE 


In the course of my study of the ques- 
tion of What Price Gold, I have asked a 
large number of well-informed men for an 
expression of opinion as to what the price 
should be. The great majority have replied 
“$70 an ounce”; but in no case he: anyone 
attempted to justify that figure by relating 
it to such factors as purchasing power in 
commodities and/or wages, foreign devalua. 
tions, and world or United States monetary 
requirements. 

It is interesting, and probably significant, 
to note that if the price of gold were related 
to the present purchasing power and wages 
the price here would be approximately the 
same as the figure of $102.17, which is the 
London equivalent, on a legal parity basis, of 
the United States price; for commodity prices 
and wages have, on the average, trebled over 
that of the period of 1934-38. Accordingly, 
to justify, on a comparative basis, a price of 
$70 an ounce for gold, both commodity prices 
and wages would have to be rolled back to 
1939-44 averages. 


GOLD PRICE MUST BE INCREASED OR ELSE 


One thing, therefore, seems crystal clear: 
Either commodity prices and wages must be 
rolled back or the price of gold must be in- 
creased—unless, of course, we continue on 
down the path of inflation via a debt-based 
paper currency to bankruptcy and repudia- 
tion, I believe all thinking men must agree 
on this conclusion. 


TIMES CALL FOR QUICK DETERMINATION 


A free market for gold would probably be 
the best way to determine what the price of 
gold should be, but we seem to have waited 
too long for that and must, accordingly, re- 
sort to some plan that will permit quicker 
action. Under the circumstances, the sug- 
gestion of the American Mining Congress that 
the price be determined by a Monetary Com- 
mission, should, I believe, be carried out 
without further delay. As a matter of fact, 
why wouldn’t it be proper for the Colorado 
Mining Association to act and itself appoint 
such a commission instead of merely sug- 
gesting? 


HOW A PROPER PRICE COULD BE DETERMINED 


It would, it seems to me, be possible to 
arrive at a reasonable conclusion on a proper 
price for gold by way of the following steps: 

1. Determine just what this country’s over- 
head is or, in other words, the amount re- 
quired to meet our fixed charges and living 
requirements. 

2. Determine how much production is 
needed to provide the income and profits 
necessary to meet those fixed charges. 

3. Determine how much money is required 
to attain and maintain that necessary pro- 
duction, because such production would not 
be possible without an adequate amount of 
money. 

4. Having decided how much money is 
necessary, proceed to make our money sound 
by backing it with a minimum 40 percent of 
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gold and restoring the gold standard with 
convertibility of currency to gold. 

Then, finally, if we do not now have enough 
gold to provide a 40-percent backing on the 
basis of $35 an ounce, or $70 an ounce, raise 
the price of gold to whatever figure is needed 
to give the necessary gold coverage to make 
our money sound. 


THERE IS GOOD IN GOLD 


Failure to use the atom bomb in the pres- 
ent world emergency can be justified on the 
grounds that its tremendous power to de- 
stroy is a two-edged sword. The power in 
gold, however, is constructive, and failure to 
use the larger measure of value inherent in 
it to attain and maintain the healthy econ- 
omy that is a prerequisite to a peaceful world 
is not only inexcusable but comes close to 


being wicked. There is good in gold. Let's - 


make the greatest possible use of it. 


Why Not Try Christianity—Now? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix to the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Why Not Try Christianity— 
Now?” written by Dr. Clarence Poe, who 
is president and editor of the Progressive 
Farmer, one of the leading agricultural 
papers of the United States and which 
has animmense circulation. This article 
is followed by A Working Program For 
Peace, which supplements his discussion 
applying the principles of Christianity to 
our present world situation. I think this 
whole article is well worth perusing, and 
I trust that the suggestions which he 
makes will receive consideration in con- 
nection with the settlement of our inter- 
national problems. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wuy Nor Try CHrisTiAntry—Now? 


(By Clarence Poe, president and editor, the 
Progressive Farmer) 


A few weeks ago I was talking with one 
of the ablest women I have ever known. A 
woman of great practical judgment, she has 
inherited and is active in directing large 
business interests. She also has a deep and 
sound interest in all movements for the de- 
velopment of her State, our underprivileged 
classes, and the South as a whole. Some- 
how the talk turned to religion, and she used 
one unforgettable expression: 

“Every time I have tried to do anything 
that Jesus tells us to do,” she said very 
simply, “I have found that it works.” 

Very often since then, as wars and rumors 
of war have all but drowned out the Chris- 
tian message of “peace on earth, good will 
to men,” I have thought of this woman’s 
matter-of-fact tribute to the everyday prac- 
ticability of Christianity. 

“When we try to do what Christ tells us 
to do—it works.” And if it works in our 
personal relations, why should it not work in 
international relations? If putting Chris- 
tianity into practice among individuals 
brings returns in peace and good will, why 
should not putting Christianity into prac- 
tice among nations do so? In other words, 


why not try Christianity as a way out of the 
present un-Christian threat of world war 
II and world destruction? 

This does not mean that we should stop or 
lessen our present efforts to arm America 
with weapons of war so long as we are threat- 
ened with weapons of war. But it does cer- 
tainly mean that we should try Christian- 
ity—and keep on trying Christianity—as a 
means of preventing such a war. 

We in America profess to be a Christian 
nation. So do the people of Britain and all 
Europe. The President of the United States 
often praises the Sermon on the Mount. So 
do our Senators and Congressmen and our 
diplomats. Why, then, should they not get 
down on their knees along with all our com- 
mon people and pray in all sincerity, “By 
God’s help we will try to learn—and then 
to use—Christ’s way of dealing with the 
gigantic devastation and destruction that 
now threatens our human race.” 

Suppose we should with all our hearts 
try to find Christ’s way, what conclusions 
would we reach? Every reader must answer 
that question for himself. I can report 
only what my own sincere efforts lead me to 
conclude for myself. 

1. First of all, most of all, I believe we 
should have to act in a spirit of Love. God 
is love, we are told, and love is certainly the 
keynote of all Christ’s teaching. The King of 
England gave the world its noblest Christ- 
mes 1950 message when he declared: 

“If our world is to survive in any sense 
that makes survival worth while, it must 
learn to love, not to hate; to create, not to 
destroy.” 

Every move of our diplomacy, every effort 
to strengthen our armaments, would have 
to be tested by the yardstick, is this in har- 
mony with the spirit of love—a spirit of love 
not only for our own Nation, but for all 
nations; not only for our own people, but 
for all peoples?” Because war always Kills 
the innocent many along with the guilty 
few, how can any Christian nation justify it 
so long as there remains any Christian way to 
avoii it? Should we not say with General 
Marshall, “Wherever there is a conference 
table, the United States should be the first 
one at it and the last one to leave it”? 

2. If we have Christ’s spirit, must we not 
also say, “Always the only justifiable use of 
force is to repel the use of force’? We must 
arm to prevent other nations from using 
arms against us and we must use arms if 
arms attack us, but we must not be rushed 
into any unnecessary or so-called preventive 
war by any foolish talk that war is inevitable 
and that we should start it whenever we 
believe we can win it by slaughtering mil- 
lions of poor, plain men and women in other 
lands who no more wish to kill us than we 
to kill them. 

3. If we have the spirit of Christ, we Amer- 
icans must also learn a new sympathy for 
suffering in other lands. Why should the 
average American farmer boast of his pros- 
perity when he thinks 100 acres of God's 
earth too little for his family while millions 
in Asia have less than 2 acres per family? 
Why should American businessmen take the 
credit for a prosperity that is so largely due 
to the fact that the rich resources of our 
country are divided only among 150,000,000 
people instead of one thousand million as 
they would be in Asia? Instead of boasting 
of our superiority to other peoples, should we 
not rather humbly pray in the language of 
the Psalmist— 

“Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto Thy Name give glory.” 

4. Furthermore, if we have the spirit of 
Christ, should we not be ready to spend out 
of our abundance, not merely for war and 
guns but to help the poverty-stricken mil- 
lions abroad who live half-starved, die piti- 
fully young, and go through life almost 
without hope, all because they lack the priv- 
lleges God has given us? A truly great 
“Christian Alternative to World Destruction” 
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is found in Senator Brien McManon’s pro- 
posal first made last spring, namely— 

(1) That all nations reduce armament and 
spend two-thirds of their then war budgets 
for a world program of reconstruction, irri- 
gation, education, health, industrial progress, 
and human welfare. 

(2) That if other nations agree to do this, 
the United States would itself give ten billion 
for this purpose. 

No other program our President or Con- 
gress or our people or our Christian churches 
can support would likely do so much to 
check the world-wide trend toward commu- 
nism and war and instead set the govern- 
ments of all nations upon a new era of hope 
and progress and peace. Ten billions so 
spent might save world peace, while 50,000,- 
000,000 to wage war or prepare for world 
war IIIT may (or may not) end only in 
world war IV or world suicide. 


A WORKING PROGRAM FOR PEACE 


We have just presented the general princi- 
ples that we believe should be followed if 
we try to apply the principles of Christ to 
present world conditions. Next— 

1. As for specific policies, we believe first 
of all that the United Nations is indeed the 
hope of the world, the only alternative for 
the sccursed war system of settling inter- 
national disputes, and that we must use it 
as the one great agency for promoting world 
peace. It can be made effective now by 
transferring any question from the Security 
Council, where Russia has a veto, to Gen- 
eral Assembly, where there is no veto, and 
giving UN greater military power. 

2. The next great need is to turn the ener- 
gies and purposes of all nations from war and 
destruction to a great program of peace and 
progress by adopting some such plan as Sea- 
ator MCManon’s for world peace and recon- 
struction. 

3. We must also make easier the efforts 
for peace by remembering that Christ never 
called sincere peacemakers “appeasers.” 
Rather, He called them “the children of God.” 
Also, our foreign policy should be truly non- 
partisan and our President and generals 
must quit making decisions without fully 
consulting the peoples of Asia and Western 
Europe who would be the first to be overrun 
in case of war. 

4. There are three fatal mistakes Russia 
wants us to make: (1) To get hopelessly 
bogged down by a war with China, (2) to 
lose the support of other UN nations by 
insisting on our own way about everything, 
and (3) to spend ourselves into bankruptcy 
by trying to get peace by guns without also 
using UN and the principles of Christianity 
to prevent war. We must not make any of 
these mistakes. 

5. Peace in Korea might possibly be 
brought about by using almost exactly such 
principles and policies as Dr. Frank Graham 
used to bring about peace in Indonesia and 
the principles Dr. Ralph Bunche used in 
Palestine. 

6. Finally, we should have faith that if 
we can only delay war, we may also prevent 
war from happening at all. We should re- 
member that the plain people of all nations 
want peace, that Russian leaders and poli- 
cies could possibly change, and that tyranny 
nearly always breeds rebellion—and eventu- 
ally successful rebellion. We may also well 
remember that the stages of the Russian 
Revolution have been not unlike those of 
the Prench Revolution: (1) Confiscation of 
land by the peasants, (2) chopping off the 
heads of opposition leaders, and (3) repudi- 
ation of religion. Yet France soon greatly 
changed. So may Russia and China. His- 
tory seems to say to us in America, “If you 
will not only keep strong but also support 
such a Christian program for world unity, 
peace, and progress, as Senator McMaHoNn 
proposes, you may not only delay world war 
Ill but possibly prevent it from happening 
at all.” 
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Fight or Get Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Fight or Get Out,” ap- 
pearing in the Morning World-Herald, 
of Omaha, Nebr., on February 13. 


There being no objection, the editorial © 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FicHT or Get Out 


Monday morning headlines related that 
the UN forces were back in Seoul. 

But by Monday afternoon the Reds (Chi- 
nese and North Korean) had launched an- 
other thunderbolt, had smashed through 
the South Korean lines, and the UN divi- 
sions were tumbling backward all along the 
front. 

So here we go again, up and down the 
peninsula, First one side grabs the ball 
and runs to the 5-yard line. Then a 
spectacular goal-line stand, and the other 
tide takes the ball and runs back up the 
field. 

In football this see-saw business can be 
very exciting. But in Korea men are being 
killed. Thousands of them in every offen- 
sive. And so far as can be observed from 
the side lines, nothing is being accom- 
plished—nothing, at any rate, which is worth 
the cost in American lives. 

The people and their Congress have been 
very patient. They have accepted the view 
that their leaders—military and diplomatic— 
knew what they were doing and that their 
plans would bear fruit in due season. 

But the further the campaign proceeds, 
the more difficult it becomes to maintain 
that sublime confidence. 

Two articles of American policy in Korea 
simply do not wash. 

The first is the determination of the State 
Department to keep Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek out of the war. Chiang has an 
army variously estimated at from 300,000 
to 800,000 men on Formosa. Some of them 
are experienced and well-equipped troops, 
eager to fight. Others need only Ameri- 
can arms to make them formidable fighting 
units. But all of them are kept immobile 
on Formosa because the State Department 
does not wish to sully its lily-white fingers 
by joining hands with Chiang. 

Representative JosepH W. MarTIN, Repub- 
lican leader of the House, discussed this is- 
sue yesterday in his Lincoln Day address in 
Brooklyn, and asked the question which 
must have occurred to millions of bewildered 
Americans: 

“What kind of logic is it that lets our sol- 
diers die in Korea when, by shipping the 
proper supplies to the Generalissimo, a sec- 
ond front could be opened in China without 
a single GI being forced to place a foot on the 
soil of the Chinese mainland?” 

The second incomprehensible article of 
this country’s Korean ‘policy is the continued 
coddling of the Chinese Communists. 

After weeks of nervous debate, the United 
Nations finally was persuaded to pass a reso- 
lution which timidly avowed that the Reds 
had committed an act of aggression. But 
there the matter lies. There has been no 
retaliation. Neither in trade nor in military 
ways has China been made to suffer. Even 
nations which voted for the aggressor reso- 
lution are still doing business -with the 
enemy, and apparently the State Department 


is so weak, so lacking in good American 
qualities, that it does not even dare to pro- 
test. 

If American soldiers are to be kept on 
Korea, they should be backed to the limit by 
their Government. They should have all 
the support, military and diplomatic, that 
their countrymen can give them. 

If Washington is not ready to give them 
that kind of support, it should recal' them 
from Korea at once. 

In other words, America should fight or 
get out. 

The young men on Korea should be sup- 
ported, or they should be evacuated. 

American blood should not be poured out 
in a seemingly erdless series of inconclusive 
campaigns up and down the Korean Penin- 


sula. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled ““Rush- 
ing for Seaway Bandwagon,” published 
in the Detroit News of February 4, 1951; 
an editorial entitled “Senator DoucLas 
Scores Again,” published in the Spring- 
field (Ill.) State Register of February 6, 
1951; an editorial entitled “Bringing the 
Ocean Closer to South Dakota,” pub- 
lished in the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus 
Leader of February 6, 1951; and an edi- 
torial entitled “The Seaway Again,” pub- 
lished in the Cincinnati Inquirer of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Detroit News of February 4, 1951] 
RUSHING FOR SEAWAY BANDWAGON 


Like a glacier suddenly enlivened by the 
big thaw, the inch-by-inch progress of the 
40-year-old St. Lawrence seaway project has 
quickened to a pace daily more like that of 
an ayalanche. 

Rumblings of this movement begin to be 
heard throughout the land. Widening 
cracks are seen in the opposition so long 
solidly effective. 

The time clearly has come for Michigan 
Congressmen and citizens to put their backs 
into boosting the movement’s gathering 
headway. Now, if ever, opportunity is fran- 
tically beckoning. This 40-year-old dream 
of a deep-draft channel connecting the Great 
Lakes with tidewater and the oceans at last 
shows signs of coming true. 

Stalin, it can be said, may be bringing to 
pass what both Hitler and the Kaiser failed 
to accomplish. 

After each world war the fact was noted 
and attested by highest authority that neg- 
lect to build the dams and locks to flood 
out the St. Lawrence Rapids had prolonged 
the fighting. Lack of the seaway had denied 
to national defense the use of Great Lakes 
shipyards. It had multiplied difficulties of 
transporting war materials abroad and criti- 
cal raw materials inland. 

Lacking the seaway, the Nation had denied 
itself the ability to bring to bear on the 
enemy its maximum potential efficiency. It 
was much as though we had deliberately 
handicapped ourselves by partially blocking 
New York Harbor. 
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However, after each war, it was said this 
was the last. Hopeful of peace everlasting, 
those jealous of the seaway’s promise of 
opening a great new trade route quickly 
resumed efforts to stop it at any cost. 

This time history may not have to repeat 
itself. This time, at last, we may see to the 
development of our greatest remaining 
natural resource, before war comes. 

The change is due as much as anything 
to Stalin’s known possession of the most 
formidable submarine fleet of all time. 

Along with that, it has been noted that 
Lake Superior iron deposits, depleted by two 
World Wars, cannot stand another one. If 
not, via the seaway from the newly dis- 
covered Labrador-Quebec deposits, the needed 
ore must be brought from overseas. It is 
either the seaway or exposure of the chief 
essential of our national defense to the 
hazards of undersea attack. 

It has taken facts like thse to inspire the 
Ohio State Chamber of Commerce to recon- 
sider its traditional opposition to the project. 

It was the facts, and patriotism, that in- 
duced Chairman Buck ey of the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee to announce after the 
recent White House conference, his conver- 
sion to the seaway. He comes from New 
York City and, like others in that hotbed 
of jealous opposition, heretofore has fought 
the project. 

These are the signs, now accumulating, of 
what may achieve the irresistible power of 
an avalanche. But it still needs pushing, as 
those of us well know who recall how readily 
self-interest distorted and dismissed the facts 
of 1918 and 1945. 

Now is the time for this Great Lakes region 
to throw off the habit of defeat and demand 
the project on which its own industrial 
future, no less than the safety of the Nation, 
depends, 


[From the Springfield (Ill.) State Register 
of February 6, 1951] 


SENATOR DouGLAs Scores AGAIN 


Newsmen and radio commentators are kept 
busy by the tremendous constructive activi- 
ties of United States Senator Pau, H. Douc- 
Las, Of Iilinois. He has been talked and 
written about in connection with a variety 
of responsibilities, including Secretary of 
State and President of the United States. 

The press story suggesting that Senator 
Dovusctas is one of a number being considered 
as successor to former Senator “Happy” 
Chandler as high commissioner of baseball, 
while complimentary, is not to be taken too 
seriously. The Senator cannot be spared 
from the battle front of statesmanship. 

One of the most recent public declarations 
of Senator DouGLas was as cosponsor of the 
bill for the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

On this subject Senator Douctas makes a 
specific six-point presentation of conclusions 
which command favorable public considera- 
tion and official action. 

The Illinois Senator analyzes this project 
from the viewpoints of navigation, war sup- 
plies, national defense and that transcendent 
fundamental—to supply low-cost power to 
defense industries. Expansion in the north- 
east States will be seriously limited without 
this new source of power, as he points out. 

Senator Dovcias has dared to strike a 
blow for liberty on a highly controversial 
issue which always arises when low-cost 
power is advocated. The expression is ana- 
thema to what has long been called the 
power trust. 

It was the courage and initiative of the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt in advocating low- 
cost power and conservation of hydroelectric 
resources in New York State when he was 
Governor which placed him in line for the 
Presidency of the United States. 

There may be a parallel in the Douglas 
case, but Senator Dovsctas is placing the wel- 
fare of the people and the safety of the Na- 
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tion, as well as the peace of the world, above 
all considerations which relate to his own 
personal and political welfare. 

In Senator Douctas today the State and 
Nation are recognizing masterful leadership 
which is finding favor with unprejudiced 
authorities on the fundamentals of govern- 
ment throughout America. 


[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus Leader 
of February 6, 1951] 


BRINGING THE OCEAN CLOSER TO SOUTH 
DakKoTAa 


From a reader who knows much about 
transportation comes the suggestion that 
the Argus-Leader give full endorsement to 
the proposed St. Lawrence waterway. 

“You can help South Dakota a lot by sup- 
porting it,” he writes. 

Support of this project by the Argus- 
Leader would represent no change in thought 
on the part of this newspaper because we 
supported it some years ago when it was 
actively in limelight. 

The reason for endorsement, of course, was 
the manner in which it would affect South 
Dakota beneficially in respect to transporta- 
tion. 

The St. Lawrence waterway project would 
make it possible for ocean vessels to reach 
the Great Lakes. This would mean that 
Duluth, Minn., actually would be an ocean 
port. Thus in effect the ocean would be that 
much closer to South Dakota, including the 
cheap water rates that prevail. Such a de- 
velopment would be helpful to the commerce 
of this State generally as well as to other 
inland States in the area of the Great Lakes. 

The project is in the foreground again be- 
cause President Truman has suggested 
prompt action in respect to it. 

As a result, discussion of the project is 
again widespread. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, for example, 
refers to it as “costly hoax.” But its special 
concern is well exemplified by one state- 
ment in its editorial, as follows: 

“By diverting ocean traffic, including iron 
ore, to the Great Lakes, »,he seaway would 
cause untold losses to eastern United States 
ports, including Philadelphia.” 

But what would be Philadelphia's loss in 
this respect would be the gain of Duluth, 
South Dakota, and many other inland areas, 

The Argus-Leader cannot agree, however, 
with President Truman’s contention that 
immediate construction is in order as a de- 
fense measure. Years would be required to 
complete the project and its development 
would interfere with other more necessary 
and vital undertakings. And the cost would 
be at least $1,500,000,000. 

So, let’s forget about it for the present. 
But let’s keep it in mind as a desirable proj- 
ect for the future, 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of 
February 6, 1951] 


Tue SEAWAY AGAIN 


The recurrent issue of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project comes to the fore 
again at a moment when its possible uses 
for national defense purposes are more en- 
gaging than ever before. 

Powerful political and economic issues are 
involved in the project—as previously—but 
it seems to us that now if ever is the time 
to examine the proposal strictly on its ma- 
terial merits and in terms of its actual use- 
fulness in continental defense, 

+ Inland steel producers, including such im- 
posing figures as W. W. Seebald, president of 
the Armco Steel Corp., have argued that 
unless the: navigation phase of the St. Law- 
rence seaway is completed, the steel industry 
of the central United States will be starved 
for lack of quality ores, since the Mesabi 
Range bordering on Lake Superior is near- 
ing depletion. If the seaway is completed, 
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it would give the ore fleet of the Great Lakes 
access to the new and immense deposits in 
Labrador, via the St. Lawrence River, which 
at present will not accommodate deep-draft 
vessels at its mouth. This surely is a matter 
in which expert opinion is available, and 
therefore a decision could be made on the 
basis of practical need. 

There are other, and for the moment pos- 
sibly more important questions, of course. 
One is how long it would take to accomplish 
the project and how much of a diversion of 
manpower and materials it would require 
from the more pressing tasks of national 
defense. If it would not seriously conflict 
with the immediate needs of national de- 
fense and could be carried to completion 
within a relatively short space of years, it 
certainly recommends itself. On the other 
hand, if it cannot be finished inside of a 
decade or a decade and a half, and mean- 
while would be in serious conflict with more 
urgent defense tasks, it certainly does not 
recommend itself. 

All of these are questions which can be 
answered factually, and should be answered 
factually. 


The Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 19, 1951, the Washington Daily News 
contained two excellent articles and the 
Washington Star an editorial on the 
wonderful work being done by the 
Preparedness Subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Jonnson]. I 
ask that the articles and editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 19, 1951] 


PREPAREDNESS COMMITTEE CHARGES AIR FORCE 
Hoarps MEN 


The Senate Preparedness Committee today 
accused the Air Force of Hoarding the best of 
the Nation’s available manpower. 

“This must stop,” the committee said in a 
report charging overcrowding at the Lack- 
land (Tex.) Air Force Base. 

It blamed the overcrowding on Air Force 
greed for the elite of the Nation’s manhood. 
The committee, headed by Senator LYNDON 
B. JoHNSON (Democrat, Texas) said the Air 
Force made a deliberate effort in December 
and January “to enlist beyond its capacity 
too great a share of the good material avail- 
able.” 

The result, it said, was that 68,731 men 
and women were crowded into a base which 
can accommodate only 27,500 and men who 
might have made “invaluable” Army officers 
are now Air Force privates. 


“STOP STOCKPILING” 


“This is an illustration of the wrong kind 
of stockpiling,” the committee said. “We 
don’t have enough men for one service to 
build itself up as a mentally and physically 
elite corps. This must stop.” 

Accordingly, it demanded that all services 
hereafter draw their men from a single draft 
pool. 
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The Senate investigators said they found 
that conditions at Lackland were substand- 
ard, but concluded that “no undue hard- 
ship to enlisted personnel resulted from the 
housing, clothing, food, or medical care 
Offered at the base.” 

They scuttled rumors of a pneumonia 
epidemic killing off men at the base, saying 
that only two deaths had occurred there in 
18 months—one from an accident, one from 
cancer. 

The investigators found that, because of 
congestion, 5,653 men were living in tents 
with dirt floors and thousands still were 
wearing civilian clothes. But they had 
abundant and good food and medical care, 
they said. There was “no evidence of op- 
pressive discipline” and morale was high, 
but there were some “cry babies,” the com- 
mittee said. 


CAPTAIN ROTH CRITICIZED 


The committee castigated Capt. Myron 
Roth, base public information officer, for 
claiming without substantiating evidence 
that subversives had spawned the rumors 
about conditions at Lackland. It said Cap- 
tain Roth’s explanation was a “direct affront 
and served to discredit the Lackland com- 
mand.” 

The report absolved the base command of 
any wrong doing, saying full guilt falls on 
Air Force headquarters here for a grab-the- 
best enlistment policy which is irrespon- 
sible and merits censure. 

It said the policy was an inexcusable 
breach of the unification law and “was de- 
liberately contrived to deprive the other 
services of manpower.” The committee said 
this is reprehensible. 

“The Air Force’s apparent unconcern for 
the other services is not merely a rebuff to 
the spirit of unification, it is also an atti- 
tude detrimental to the best interests of 
the Nation,” the committee said. 

Despite appeals by base officers to head< 
quarters to slow up enlistments, the com- 
mittee said, it was not until January 16 that 
enlistments finally were suspended. By that 
time, it said, the base was hopelessly over- 
crowded and there was a complete break- 
down in basic training. 

“The Air Force,” it concluded, “hoarded 
far more manpower than it was prepared to 
utilize. The committee is inclined to be- 
lieve the Air Force knew what it was doing 
and, from all indications, did it for a cal- 
culated purpose.” 


COMMON POOL 


It said if there ever was “a persuasive 
argument for compelling all the services to 
draw their manpower from a common pool 
through selective service, this performance 
by the Air Force is it.” 

Declaring that “we don’t want any more 
Lackland situation arising,” the committee 
said it is investigating indoctrination sta- 
tions and camps for all three services. It 
said inquiries are under way at Fort Dix, 
N. J.; Camp Chaffee, Ark.; Fort Knox, Ky.; 
Camp Breckenridge, Ky.; Fort Jackson, S. C.; 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.; Fort Riley, Kans.; 
Camp Roberts, Calif.; and Fort Ord, Calif., 
all Army installations. 

Also being investigated are the Navy’s New- 
port (R. 1.) indoctrination center, Great 
Lakes (Ill.) Training Station, and San Diego 
(Calif.) Naval Station, and the Air Force’s 
Sampson (N. Y.) Air Force Base, and Shep- 
pard (Tex.) Air Force Base, and the Marine 
Corps Parris Island (S. C.) Base, and San 
Diego Marine Recruiting Barracks. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
February 19, 1951] 


How LACKLAND INVESTIGATION BEGAN 
(By Marshall McNeil) 


Senator LyNpon JoHNsON, Democrat, of 
Texas, chairman of the Senate Preparedness. 
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Committee, told in an exclusive interview to- 
day the inside story of how his group inves- 
tigated the Air Force’s greedy and irresponsi- 
ble handling of enlisted men at Lackland Air 
Force Base near San Antonio. 

The technique used in this case is SOP— 
standard operating procedure—for the com- 
mittee. 

“T got the first complaint from a New Eng- 
land Senator,” Senator JoHNson said. 
“Then I got a couple of letters myself. I 
read them to Air Force officials in a closed 
session of our committee, asking them to 
check on the situation by telephone. They 
didn’t do that. So we moved in.” 


FOUR PROBERS 


First, Senator JoHNson sent four investi- 
gators to Lackland, with orders to present 
their credentials to the commander. They 
did. The commander invited them to lunch. 
They declined. 

“Instead, they dressed in Air Force uni- 
forms and lived among the boys, in their 
crowded, uncomfortable, inadequate quar- 
ters, mostly tents,” the Senator went on. 

By letter and word of mouth there had 
been many wild rumors out of Lackland: 
stories about such overcrowding and sub- 
standard conditions as led to suicides, many 
deaths from pneumonia, poor food, and in- 
adequate medical care. Sons had com- 
plained to their mothers, mothers their Sen- 
ators. Senators raised cain with Air Force 
headquarters. Nothing much happened. 
There was an effort to brush off the whole 
thing as subversive rumors from some nebu- 
lous fifth column. 


SLEPT ON COTS 


“The four investigators slept on cots, 
sometimes without mattresses,” Senator 
JOHNSON said. “Oh, sure, it was better than 
a frozen foxhole in Korea, but nevertheless 
darned uncomfortable—and inefficient, too, 
if you're trying to indoctrinate a young man 
with the idea that he is a vital cog in our 
Armed Forces.” 

Each night an investigator would tele- 
phone Washington and dictate a report to a 
stenographer in the Johnson office here. 


{From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 19, 1951] 


WRonc Way To Mosi.ize 


Strong language was used by Senator Lyn- 
rON JOHNSON’s Preparedness Subcommittee 
in reporting on overcrowding at Lackland 
Air Force Base in Texas, but the group's 
findings justify strong language. Although 
rumors of deplorable health and morale con- 
ditions proved to be unfounded, the subcom- 
mittee was shocked by the chaos created at 
the base by what the investigators described 
as the Air Force’s “greed for the best of the 
Nation’s available manpower.” 

The “inexcusable waste of manpower 
caused by the selfishness of the Air Force”— 
as the subcommittee put it—resulted in the 
jamming of 68,731 men at one time into a 
training camp with a rated emergency ca- 
pacity of only 27,500. The inevitable hap- 
pened. Thousands of recruits had to be 
housed in hastily erected tents, hundreds of 
them without floors, stoves, or lights. Dur- 
ing part of last month many of the men 
slept on canvas cots without mattresses and 
with insufficient covering. Bathing and 
shaving facilities were overtaxed. Serious 
clothing shortages developed. (It was dur- 
ing this period that rumors were circulated 
that the hardships had caused numerous 
deaths from pneumonia or from suicide. 
Actually there had been no deaths from 
either cause.) 

More serious than the discomforts of the 
men was the complete collapse of the train- 
ing program for which the men were sent 
to Lackland. It became utterly impossible 
to give the recruits the preliminary training 


which is so important to soldiers or flyers. . 


Undisclosed numbers of Air Force recruits 
were sent on to advanced bases under the 
handicap of little or no indoctrination. The 
subcommittee exonerated the Lackland com- 
m-nd of blame for the mess, after it was 
shown that Washington had ignored re- 
peated protests from the base. “What this 
adds up to is, bluntly,” said the report, 
“that the Air Force made a deliberate effort 
to enlist beyond its capacity too great a share 
of the good material available.” It was un- 
fair hoarding of manpower by one service 
at a time when the Army was seeking good 
material, too. This destructive form of in- 
terservice competition is the reverse of the 
teamwork which unification was supposed to 
bring. The Defense Department should take 
whatever steps are necessary to prevent a 
recurrence of the mistakes of Lackland— 
including the mistake of trying to cover up 
the facts in misleading press releases. 





The FBI Agent Who Cannot Quit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include the following 
article entitled “The FBI Agent Who 
Cannot Quit,” by Carol Hughes, which 
appeared in the February issue of Coro- 
net: 

Tue FBI Acent WHO CANNOT QUIT 
(by Carol Hughes) 

One day back in 1901, President Theodore 
Roosevelt was taking his daily horseback 
ride through Washington's Rock Creek Park. 
On duty in the park was Joseph F. Amos, a 
Negro mounted policeman whom the Presi- 
dent knew. 

On this day, Amos summoned his nerve 
and approached the Chief Executive. “Mr. 
President,” he said hopefully, “I have a young 
son, but he’s beyond my control. I know 
Jim’s an all-right boy, Mr. President, and I 
wondered if you knew of a job he could get.” 

Roosevelt smiled. “Amos,” he said, “you 
just send that boy around to me—I’ll con- 
trol him.” 

Like a startled deer, young Jim Amos 
popped from the bushes where he had been 
hiding to have his first close look at his 
future boss. If the most kindly fairy had 
waved her magic wand over his head that 
day, she could hardly have granted him a 
more fortunate future. For that was the 
beginning of a career that was to make him 
an almost intimate member of a President's 
household, and one of the most distin- 
guished Special Agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

For almost 11 years, James E. Amos was 
closer to “Teddy” Roosevelt than almost 
any man who entered the White House. He 
was a “nursemaid” to the Roosevelt chil- 
dren, a second butler at all state dinners, 
and finally was a bodyguard, major domo, 
friend, and idolator of the President. He 
was alone in the room with the ex-Presi- 
dent’s head cradled in his arms when the 
great man died. 

As a trusted member of Roosevelt's staff, 
Amos came in contact with Washington's 
top statesmen, politicians, ambassadors, citi- 
zens. From this coveted position, he went 
on to one of the Nation's highest posts of 
trust and honor. Jim has been Special Agent 
Amos of the FBI for almost 30 years. 

In his years with the FBI, Jim has played 





many roles, encountered many dangers, en- _ 


Amos again, Richard had escaped. 
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gaged in many secret cases. He has risked 
his life often; known much high adventure; 
and is today one of the firearms experts in 
the FBI. 

There isn’t a gun in existence that Jim 
Amos can’t take apart blindfolded and put 
back together again. When Federal legis- 
lation finally permitted FBI men to carry 
guns, Jim assisted in training the men, and 
in setting up safety rules for the firing range. 
The final test of Amos’ ability lies in the 
fact that J. Edgar Hoover has three times 
petitioned the President of the United States 
to retain Amos in the service, after he had 
passed the mandatory retirement age. 

The bright young Negro boy who appeared 
in the President’s office on that July day 
back in 1901 could hardly foresee what the 
future held for him. After serving first as 
nursemaid to the six lively and adventurous 
Roosevelt children, Jim moved up the White 
House ladder to the great dining room. 
Here, where State secrets were discussed, 
Jim quickly learned to keep his ears open 
and his mouth shut. So well did he do both 
jobs that he was soon Roosevelt's almost 
constant companion. Today he says: “Mr. 
Roosevelt was not only my employer, he was 
also my dear friend to whom I could always 
go with my most personal troubles. I loved 
him deeply and served him, I hope, faith- 
fully.” 

When the President retired to his home at 
Oyster Bay, he insisted that Amos leave his 
service anc go on to more profitable enter- 
prises. But Jim always remained subject 
to call, and when finally Roosevelt knew 
that his time was short, he sent for his 
faithful friend. 

No one else could quite handle the sick 
old Rough Rider. From then on, Jim never 
left the room at night. On the final night, 
Amos heard Roosevelt breathing irregu- 
larly. He went to the bed and held the ex- 
President’s head in his arms until he 
breathed his last. 

Jim entered the FBI in 1921, working at 
Washington headquarters. His main duties 
were encoding and decoding confidential 


“messages and handling important mail. 


These duties gave him an enviable view of 
the entire operation of the fledgling bureau, 
and when he graduated to field work Jim 
was ready. 

In hundreds of cases over the years, Amos 
has proven invaluable in tracking down his 
man. J. Edgar Hoover says: “He has sources 
and contacts enjoyed by few other agents 
in the service.” 

In the case of Ralph Richards, a bandit 
as well known for his escapes as for his armed 
robberies, Jim took up the trail when it 
seemed hopeless and finally located his 
quarry in Mount Vernon, N. Y. Richards 
was arrested, and Jim went on to other 
affairs. 

Soon thereafter the call went out for 
Week 
after week Jim investigated every clue, fol- 
lowed every lead. Finally he found Rich- 
ards in a mid-Manhattan rooming house, 
and called for another agent to aid him in 
making the arrest. 

As they entered the room it was the quick 
thinking, along with the agile body of Amos 
that saved both agents’ lives. Amos, in 
the lead, saw the fugitive’s hand dart under 
his pillow. Jim leaped from the door to 
the bed to land on his prisoner. Under the 
pillow was a 45 automatic. 

On another occasion Amos found it neces- 
sary to arrest his prisoner without the aid 
of a second agent. As Jim moved in on 
the vicious hoodlum he handed over the 
warrant and stood there unarmed, waiting 
for the man to read it. “You don’t think 
I'm going with you?” said the thug con- 
temptuously. 

Amos looked at him calmly. “What does 
that warrant say?” 

The hoodlum said, “To bring me or my 
body.” 
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Without changing expression Amos said, 
“Make up your mind.” 

The hoodlum went. 

Today Amos’ fabulous knowledge of crim- 
inals has made him a favorite of law-enforce- 
ment officers from coast to coast. For years 
he served as liaison between the New York 
field division of the FBI and the New York 
City Police Department. And although Jim 
as special agent has performed many serv- 
ices for the Negro people, there has never 
been any tendency on the part of the Bureau 
to make this a specialized duty. Today 
Jim looks back and chuckles over two of 
his favorite big cases—involving so-called 
Negro saviors. 

One was the spectacular Garvey, who called 
himself the “provisional president of Afri- 
ca”—leader of the colored races of the world, 
Jim was almost a rookie when he was 
assigned, in 1923, to get evidence to convict 
the swindler who had raised millions of dol- 
lars to transport his people back to their 
home'and. Garvey was selling stock in the 
Black Star Line, a corporation having for 
its purpose “the acquisition of steamships 
to transport to Africa members of the Negro 
race who would build the promised land.” 

Amos knew that Garvey’s fraud appealed 
to many honest Negroes, so ploddingly he 
set out to become friendly with some of 
Garvey’s followers, and to collect evidence 
of how money was collected and spent. 
Amos sent his man to 5 years in Atlanta 
Penitentiary, and thought his case was 
finished. But when word drifted back that 
Garvey yearned to start all over again, Amos 
got deportation papers for the swindler. 
When Garvey left prison, he was shuttled 
to the British West Indies—and Amos went 
on to nab his successor in Harlem. 

This time it was “Father Abraham,” who 
was passing himself off as the reincarnated 
Lord and speaking a gibberish that he told 
his disciples was the ancient Hebrew tongue. 
“Father Abraham” had established temples 
for his followers in which they could live 
free if they signed over all their worldly 
goods. 

Jim kept him under surveillance while 
digging back into his past. He discovered 
that Abraham was a native of Georgia, where 
he had worked as a waiter. When Abraham 
began to transport young girls to his temples 
in New Jersey, he was arrested on white- 
slavery charges. 

Although eligible for retirement as far 
back as 1941, Amos did not quit because of 
& special request from Hoover that he be 
allowed to remain on duty. A pleasant-faced 
keen-eyed man with graying hair, Amos at 
70 does not appear to be more than 50 
years old. 

In all Jim's years of service, there have 
been a few times when heart ruled his head, 
but never to the detriment of the Bureau. 
One of the occasions involved one of the 
biggest cases he ever worked on. He was 
sent to the Midwest to join some 20 picked 
fellow agents in an investigation of a white- 
slave ring. 

Amos soon unearthed a woman who went 
by the picturesque name of “Stack of Dol- 
lars,” and persuaded her to act as under- 
cover agent. With her help, Amos was able 
to turn over information which aided the 
FBI in netting 87 suspects who were later 
convicted on charges of protecting white 
slavers and dope peddlers. 

During another white slave investigation 
in the East, Amos met a madame who freely 
answered all questions, until he began to in- 
quire about her background. Finally, as 
Jim persisted, she broke down. She said she 
was willing to testify, that she knew she 
would have to go to jail, but would he 
grant her one favor. A 16-year-old daugh- 
ter who knew nothing of her mother’s life 
was coming home that night from boarding 
school and the mother would be in jail. 


She pleaded with Jim to meet her daughter 
at the train and take her home. 

Jim was a very busy man that day. He 
helped transport the prisoners to the United 
States attorney's office in Trenton, N. J., filed 
his reports, and finished his day. Then 
Jim took a train for Philadelphia to meet an 
unsuspecting girl. He escorted her home and 
followed the mother’s instructions to the let- 
ter. And to this day the girl knows nothing 
of her mother’s past. 

In presenting Special Agent Amos with a 
25-year-service award, Mr. Hoover said: “The 
unselfish and willing contribution of hard 
work and personal sacrifices which you have 
made in the Bureau’s behalf have earned 
for you a distinct share in whatever ac- 
complishments it can claim. I should like 
you to accept this key as an expression of my 
gratitude and appreciation for your splendid 
services, and with a wish that, through our 
continued association, I shall be able to make 
a similar award to you on your thirtieth an- 
niversary.” 

Jim Amos, who has lost none of the spirit 
of enthusiasm he has always shown in his 
work, is quite sure he will get his thirtieth- 
anniversary key. For as J. Edgar Hoover 
says: “He wears with distinction and honor 
of ‘fidelity, bravery, integrity.’” 


The Marble Plaques Adorning the Walls 
of the Chamber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the sixteenth and subsequent short 
sketches being published by the Wash- 
ington Pugt with respect to the men 
honored by the plaques which adorn the 
walls of the Chamber: 


SULEIMAN: SULTAN OF TURKEY AND REFORMER 
OF CIVIL AND MILITARY Law (A. D. 1494- 
1566) 

Suleiman (1494-1566) was known in 
Turkey as the lawgiver. His claims as a 
legislator rest mainly on his organization of 
the Ulema, or clerical (religious) class, in its 
hierarchical order. The judges belonged to 
this class, while all executive and admin- 
istrative power remained in the hands of the 
military. 

He inaugurated a new system for feudal 
tenures and improved the lot of his Chris- 
tian subjects. 

Suleiman also is remembered for his en- 
couragement of learning and the arts. He 
wrote verses and it is from his time that 
historians note the rise of the influence of 
the harem and Turkish political develop- 
ment. 

His plaque was done by Joseph Kiselewski, 
a New York City sculptor, 


GrotTius: DuTCH STATESMAN AND AUTHOR OF 
THE First TREATISE ON INTERNATIONAL Law 
(A. D. 1583-1645) 


Grotius (1583-1645) was an extraordinary 
man. He wrote Latin verse at the age of 9, 
was ready for the university at 12 and at 15 
edited an exhaustive work on Martianus 
Capella. 

The Dutch jurist wrote important books 
on theology, history, and classical subjects, 
but gained his most lasting fame from writ- 
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ing the “De Jure Belli et Pacis”—considered 
the first definitive text on international law. 

The work is a study of the principles of 
positive “natural” law. It recognizes that 
prior to any political organization, there still 
exists law, based on reason and the nature 
of man as a social being. 

The Grotius plaque was done by Paul Jen- 
newein, of New York City. 


COLBERT: REFORMER OF THE FRENCH LEGAL 
System (A. D. 1619-83) 


Colbert (1619-1683) was the chief power in 
the administration of Louis XIV. His influ- 
ence was felt in several fields of government. 
He overhauled the financial administration 
of France, including tax levying and collect- 
ing. He instituted rigid controls over pro- 
duction in both industry and agriculture. 

His most lasting achievement was the es- 
tablishment of the French marine. Not a 
champion of personal liberty, Colbert or- 
dered judges to sentence as many men as 
possible to the oar to supply oarsmen for his 
galleys. 

He reformed certain aspects of the judi- 
ciary by reducing the length and expense of 
trials and codifying ordinances. 

The Colbert plaque was sculptured by 
Laura Gardin Fraser of Westport, Conn. 


PorHier: ANOTHER FRENCH Jurist (A. D. 
1699-1772) 


Pothier, Robert Joseph (1699-1772) was a 
French judge and professor of law. He 
studied law for the purpose of qualifying for 
the magistracy and was appointed judge of 
the presidial court of Orleans in 1720. 

His “Pandectae Justininae in Novum Ordi- 
nem Digestae” is considered a classic in the 
study of Roman law. He wrote many mono- 
graphs on French law, much of which was 
incorporated almost textually in the French 
Code Civil. 

The Pothier plaque was done by Joseph 
Kiselewski, of New York City. 


Two Ways To Do a Job: The Easy Way 
and the Washington Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article by Leslie Gould, finan- 
cial editor, in the New York Journal- 
American on the proposed ceilings on 
motor gasoline octane numbers: 


HicH OcTANE Gas CuT-BacK: TRUMAN WAY OR 
Easy Way? 


(By Leslie Gould) 


There are two ways to doa job. The easy 
way and the Washington way. 

A case in point is the Washington move 
to reduce civilian consumption of tetraethyl 
lead—the stuff that gives more power and 
zip to gasoline. If there is too little tetra- 
ethyl lead in your gasoline your car motor 
will ping or knock. 

Instead of ordering a flat, across-the-board 
percentage cut in the amount of tetraethyl 
lead each company can have, Washington is 
dreaming up a ceiling on the octane rating 
of gasoline. 

Under this proposal, premium gasoline 
must not have an octane rating in excess 
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of 90, intermediate grades, 86, and regu- 
lar, 84. 

This would require policing and checking, 
and in the end it might not save any lead. 
For motorists with cars requiring higher oc- 
tane gas would move up from the regular 
grade to the intermediate or to the pre- 
mium. Even those who can get by with a 
lower quality gas could make the shift to 
the better grade. 

Such an order also would put a ceiling on 
individual company competition—for there 
would be no point in seeking improvements 
in gas quality. The ceilings are there, and 
& company could not exceed them. 

The sound and easy way to handle it 
would be to cut everyone back 12% to 15 
percent in their use of tetraethyl lead, and 
how they use what lead they receive would 
be their business. 

Each company would be on its own in 
research, and competition to improve the 
product would continue. There would be an 
incentive to find new and better ways for 
improving gas quality. 

Another thing which an octane rating 
ceiling ignores is the effect of altitude on 
motor performance. Each thousand feet of 
elevation is equivalent to two octane num- 
bers. A car at sea level using 90-octane 
premium gas would need at 2,000 feet alti- 
tude only 89-octane gas for the same per- 
formance. 

A national ceiling on octane rating would 
mean nothing, and if there were a rush to 
premium grade, the next step would be ra- 
tioning. That is what the Washington boys 
want anyway—full regimentation of the 
country. 

To date, price control is a joke—but not 
funny, “ha, ha,” as far as the average house- 
wife is concerned. This kind of restriction 
as proposed for the oil industry would be 
about the same thing. 

Civilian use of tetraethyl lead is about 
$70,000,000 pounds annually. Military avi- 
ation use currently is around 650,000,000 
pounds. The stockpiling boys, who have 
been awful slow in accmulating almost 
everything, want 24,000,000 pounds set aside 
in the next 6 months. This would mean a 
cut-back of 1214 percent. 

Will it be done the Truman way or the 
easy way? 


Utilization of Western Land and Water 


Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most difficult decisions to make dur- 
ing a time of threatened or real interna- 
tional disturbances is just how far we 
should go in continuing our programs to 
build those facilities which make for the 
development of our domestic economy. 
It is difficult because the intelligent citi- 
zens of America know that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to dispose of a common 
enemy. However, at the same time in- 
telligent citizens of our Nation also ap- 
preciate the fact that if, in the dispos- 
ing of a common enemy, there is a pos- 
sibility of jeopardizing those values 
which make us desire the disposition of 
such common enemy we may not long 
continue to have the desire which causes 
us to be virile in the first place. 


One of the problems confronting the 
people of the reclamation States—that 
is, the 17 Western States of the Nation— 
at this time, is the extent to which they 
should go to press their wishes in re- 
gard to continued construction of au- 
thorized projects, new authorizations, 
and new construction. 

Recently, Judge Clifford H. Stone, one 
of the outstanding authorities on recla- 
mation and irrigation, made a state- 
ment before the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. In my opin- 
ion, the logic of it demands the reading 
and study of Members of Congress. Ac- 
cordingly, I am having it placed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp so that Mem- 
bers of Congress, especially those from 
the East, will understand the position of 
their fellow citizens of the West con- 
cerning the continuing development of 
this great storehouse of our Nation’s 
natural resources, 


STATEMENT BY CLIFFORD H. STONE, OF DENVER, 
CoLo., BEFORE THE House COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, FEBRUARY 
14, 1951 
It is a great honor and privilege to appear 

once again before this committee of the 
House of Representatives. The Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs is concerned 
with prospects for continued prosecution of 
the country’s program for the development, 
conservation, and utilization of western 
water and land resources. I, too, am con- 
cerned with the self-same matter. 

I venture to address you today—not in 
my capacity as director of the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board, nor in my 
capacity as vice chairman of the Upper Colo- 
rado River Commission, nor even in my 
capacity as first vice president of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association. I speak to 
you rather as a citizen of the West, as one 
who has been living close to western water 
problems for more years than it may be wise 
to remember and, finally, as one who has 
been urged b; his friends to make this state- 
ment today. 

I do not propose to speak to you today of 
any particular interest that I may have in 
the authorization and in appropriations for 
one or another great reclamation project. 
For this is an occasion when we may not 
devote ourselves to the interests of one or 
another State or group of States. The an- 
swers to the question which is before this 
committee and before the country today 
transcend the interests of any one State, or 
group of States. They affect the interests of 
all 17 Western States. It is no exaggeration 
to say that they may well affect directly the 
economic welfare, strength, and survival of 
the Nation. They affect the interests of our 
Territories and insular as well. 
Indeed, they go further than that. They 
affect the entire world. 

The question I pose to you members of 
the House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and, through you, to the Congress 
of the United States of America is this: What 
about the Federal reclamation program in 
this and in the years to come? 

Now, I am well aware that one possible 
answer to such a question can consist simply 
in an expressive shrug of the shoulders, 
signifying hopelessness, accompanied by a 
reference to perilous world conditions, to 
the need for immense expenditures, both 
at home and abroad, and to the slight pros- 
pect, in the light of these conditions and of 
this need, for the authorization of new proj- 
ects and for adequate appropriations for 
projects authorized or under construction. 
I have, however, too great a respect for this 
committee and for our great legislative 
branch of the Federal Government, to expect 
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that I shall ever hear in these halls the coun- 
sel of despair that would be inherent in such 
an answer. The people of this Nation look to 
this committee and to the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee of the Senate for 
something better than that. I have referred 
to the Nation as a whole; for, remember, this 
cannot properly be viewed as a sectional 
program. 

No doubt, every member of this committee 
has a better grasp of world conditions than 
I have. Yet I doubt that any one of you 
can say whether we shall be at war on a 
large scale tomorrow, or the next day, or 
10, or 20 years hence. We may well con- 
tinue in our present state of feverish 
preparation for years to come. Does this 
mean that the Federal reclamation program 
is to be virtually abandoned for such a 
period—whatever it may be? The blow to 
our economic system that would result from 
such a shut-down might well be beyond 
the endurance of the 17 Western States. 
It might well be reflected, too, in adverse 
economic effects on the country as a whole. 
Furthermore, quite aside from the economic 
disaster that would follow such a shut-down, 
there are other reasons why I think this 
country cannot afford an affirmative reply 
to that question. 

It is authoritatively reported that the 
population of our country, during the period 
1920-50, has increased by more than 40 
percent. And the trend is even higher. But 
what about the rest of the world? Well— 
the same thing seems to be happening else- 
where. In many other parts of the world, 
according to an article published by the 
Population Reference Bureau, here in Wash- 
ington, populations will more than double 
within the next 25 to 50 years. 

It becomes clear, then, that the time is 
not far ahead when we shall be hard put to 
it to fulfill our domestic needs for the prod- 
ucts of agriculture. It is clear, too, that the 
time lies not too far ahead—if, indeed, it is 
not already here—when we may need to 
ship food and fiber abroad in ever increasing 
quantities. We can strengthen the demo- 
cratic governments abroad by shipments of 
food and fiber, as well as by the shipment of 
guns. Yet, we cannot maintain adequate 
food supplies for our own increasing popu- 
lation, at endurable prices, much less make 
needed shipments abroad, unless we con- 
tinue to build our agricultural economic 
strength at home by continuing the pro- 
grams of land and water resource develop- 
ment. 

I have not said these things because I 
believe that we should seek to do the im- 
possible. I realize full well that budgetary 
conditions may become such, from time to 
time, as to indicate the need for some re- 
trenchment of domestic expenditures, in- 
cluding expenditures for reclamation, until 
most urgent defense requirements are met. 
The 17 Western States can and will do their 
patriotic bit to bear that part of the bitter 
fruit of man’s apparent lack of capacity to 
wage peace as well as war. But—remember 
this—we cannot afford, by reductions in ap- 
propriations for projects authorized or under 
construction to throttle the reclamation 
program. That program must be kept going. 
And the conclusion is inescapable that you 
must also build a shelf of authorized 
projects, both large and small, that can be 
undertaken during periods of reduced stress. 
You should have these projects ready to go. 
Reclamation projects are not investigated, 
planned, and built over night. Their engi- 
neering takes a lot of time. The investiga- 
tions that must precede them take a lot of 
time. This work should be done now. 
Projects should be authorized now. In other 
words, we should plan now for peace and, to 
the fullest practicable extent, we should 
build now for peace as we prepare for war. 

There is much emphasis today on the 
power features of reclamation projects. This 
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is not improper. Nor is it unnatural. We 
must have power in large quantities for 
the processing of mineral resources which 
are acutely needed in the production of 
industrial and defense materials. Hydro- 
electric power has been a part of the recla- 
mation picture in the 17 Western States 
since 1906. It plays a part, not only in 
its own right but as a companion to the 
agricultural phases of the reclamation pro- 
gram. We would have it continue so. And, 
in order to assure that it will so continue, 
we would urge that even in those cases where 
the need for power is deemed more acute 
than the need for increased agricultural 
production, the whole project of which power 
is a feature will nevertheless be authorized, 
even though construction of irrigation facil- 
ities be deferred, thus assuring the neces- 
sary protection of agricultural rights in 
water and suitable financial assistance in 
the return of irrigation costs. 

What about the Federal reclamation pro- 
gram in this and in the years to come? 
The answer to that question is in your 
hands. I hope that you will agree with 
me: First, that the Nation cannot afford 
to throttle that program today; second, that 
the Nation cannot afford unduly to curtail 
that program; third, that the Nation cannot 
afford not to have a shelf of authorized 
projects ready for construction; and, fourth, 
that needed power production shall be ob- 
tained from features that derive their valid- 
ity from the fact that they are parts of 
authorized reclamation projects, The coun- 
try looks to your vision and to your courage. 
Even during this tragic period when we 
must put our minds and hearts to the task 
of preparing for defense, so we should also 
keep our minds and hearts on present domes- 
tic needs and on building for posterity. 

Let us not be guilty at home of having 
provided too little too late. 


A Problem for Generals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, of the 
Gary Post-Tribune, sets out some prac- 
tical thoughts regarding the size or num- 
ber of our military forces to be sent to 
Europe: 

A PROBLEM FOR GENERALS 


The most responsible lawmakers of both 
political parties agree it is wholly fitting and 
desirable that Congress express its views on 
the big question of sending a sizable force of 
American soldiers to Europe. 

In the Senate hearings now getting under 
way, that programy will be thoroughly exam- 
ined. And no doubt the Senate’s final atti- 
tude will be given concrete character through 
action on a formal resolution of some sort. 

If, as is likely, the decision is to approve 
dispatching more men to Europe, then it is 
fair also that Congress ask for definite assur- 
ances from the Atiantic Pact nations that 
their own contributions of manpower are 
proportionate to ours. Again, there appears 
to be no dispute among responsible men on 
the need for these assurances. 

But it is quite something else for the Sen- 
ate or the whole Congress or any other group 
of laymen to say exactly what that propor- 
tion should wisely be; or to place a rigid, 
arbitrary limit on the size of any force we 
shall send. 


The basic military strategy affecting the 
defense both of the United States and the 
Atlantic community must be entrusted to 
our military leaders. They—and no others— 
are competent to judge how many men, how 
many planes, how many tanks, how many 
ships we need for the defensive tasks we have 
assumed. f 

It is a military—not a political—decision 
to state that only a certain number of troops, 
let's say 100,000, should be sent to Europe. 
That might be a perfectly satisfactory total. 
But it’s for the generals to say, not our 
Senators. 

The men in the Senate who today are con- 
tending it is their business are declaring in 
effect that our military men are unfit for 
their jobs. They are seeking to superimpose 
their Judgments on those of the best military 
minds in this country. 

Now if our military leaders are really as 
incompetent as this suggests, then we in 
America are in a very uncomfortable fix. We 
are in a position where we might have to fight 
a general war from the floor of the Senate 
and House. Anyone who has ever watched 
the day-to-day operations of our lawmakers 
must shrink from this prospect. However 
justifiable their tactics may be in legislative 
matters, they are totally out of place in the 
conduct of a military campaign. 

Fortunately, though, the outlook is prob- 
ably not that dark. In spite of the pro- 
nouncements of a growing force of Capitol 
Hill generals, there is a good chance that our 
military leaders really do know their 
business. 

When the test comes, the American people 
almost certainly will rest their confidence in 
the generals to decide military issues. For 
they understand that we are beyond hope of 
saying if the men who must guide our mili- 
tary destinies are not equipped for their re- 
sponsibilities, we would have no other place 
to turn, 


The Soil Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE NOUSE OF PEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
made it a practice to acquaint myself 
with the work of the Federal agencies 
in my district during every recess of 
Congress. The first-hand information 
thus obtained is invaluable. The ex- 
perience so absorbed on the ground is ed- 
ucational. Moreover, thereby I am en- 
abled to make up my mind on how the 
programs we devise in Congress are car- 
ried out and whether the funds we pro- 
vide are well spent. 

The Third Congressional District of 
Louisiana, which I have the honor to 
represent in the Congress of the United 
States, is predominantly agricultural. 
I was born and reared on a farm and 
in addition to the practice of law, I am 
proud of the fact that for many years 
I have owned and operated my own farm. 
It is but natural, therefore, that I should 
pay close attention to our farm program, 

A few weeks ago, I described an on- 
the-farm visit with a group charged with 
the administration of certain phases of 
the program. Today I want to talk about 
a tour I made with the local heads of 
the soil conservation program, 
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Almost 2,000 years ago we were ad- 
monished by infallible authority that 
as we sow, so shall we reap. This homely 
lesson reflects the experience of the ages. 
It cannot be violated with impunity. 
Nature will not stand for us to keep on 
taking everything out of the ground 
without putting something back into it. 
China did this for centuries until today 
Mother Earth there refuses to produce. 
She has been milked dry; she is ex- 
hausted. Stripped of once fertile top- 
soil, huge areas in China today are al- 
most completely barren. The seeds pro- 
duce only poverty, hunger, and pesti- 
lence—yes, and the fruits thereof, com- 
munism. 

That simpie is the lesson; that import- 
ant is its observance. On this back- 
ground was conceived the soil-conserva- 
tion program, which was designed to en- 
courage prover soil conservation prac- 
tices throughout the United States. In 
the mountainous regions the problem ad- 
dresses itself to combatting soil erosion. 
In the flat regions of my district we are 
mostly concerned with drainage, fertili- 
zation, pasturage, and similar problems 
peculiar to more or less level land areas. 

The questions are, is the program 
worth while? Is its administration in 
competent hands? Is the money well 
spent? The best way to judge is to ob- 
serve the results in specific cases. 

The particular area I visited is with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Grand Coteau 
Ridge Soil Conservation District, in 
charge of or guided by Mr. A. C. Morris 
and Mr. De Louis Soileau. This parti- 
cular unit has 311 farms receiving assist- 
ance and expert advice. The following 
are typical examples of actual perform- 
ance, as explained by Mr. Movris. 

D. B. Ozenne beef cattle ranch was the 
first place visited. Mr. Ozenne is one of 
the largest and most progressive cattle- 
men in southwest Louisiana. This place 
is located on the lowlands along the At- 
chafalaya River Spillway. Six years ago 
this land was covered with noncommer- 
cial underbrush and timber and provid- 
ing little or no grazing for livestock. 
With the assistance of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service technicians, this 2,082-acre 
ranch has been changed from unprofit- 
able land to highly productive pasture 
land. The first step necessary was to 
establish a few of the main drainage 
canals. From year to year Mr. Ozenne 
cleared from 200 to 250 acres, completing 
the drainage in this acreage as clearing 
was accomplished and preparing the seed 
bed and seeding to clovers and grasses. 
This procedure has been followed from 
year to year, and at present Mr. Ozenne 
has established about 1,500 acres of ex- 
cellent pasture land. Mr. Ozenne raises 
Brahma cattle and has been carrying 
from 1,000 to 1,500 cattle on his pasture, 
which has been highly profitable. A 
lower portion of this ranch consists of 
approximately 800 acres which have been 
subject to backwater from the Atchafa- 
laya River when the river is high. This 
area is being salvaged by constructing a 
levee around the area with a series of 
drainage canals inside the levee, with a 
floodgate at the lowest point, which will 
permit drainage and prevent backwater 
from flooding the land. 
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The second farm observed was the 85- 
acre Keystone farm belonging to Mr. L. 
Charles Willis. When Mr. Willis came 
in possession of this farm about 2 years 
ago, it was ip a very low state of produc- 
tion, having been grown in sugarcane 
for probably half a century without ap- 
plying proper soil conservation and soil 
building practices. Little was known of 
such practices at that time. Mr. Willis 
applied to the Grand Coteau Ridge Soil 
Conservation District for assistance in 
planning and applying proper soil con- 
servation and soil building practices to 
produce pasture for raising beef cattle. 
A conservation survey was made, classi- 
fying the soil. A soil analysis was made 
to determine the plant food needs. With 
Mr. Willis a plan was prepared, setting 
forth the best known practices needed 
to be applied to obtain early and satis- 
factory results. These practices con- 
sisted of establishing proper drainage, 
applying needed fertilizer and lime, 
proper preparation of seed bed and seed- 
ing to a mixture of clovers and grasses. 
Sufficient pasture forage was produced 
the first year to graze one cow per acre 
for a period of 8 or 9 months and leave 
the pasture in good growing condition. 

The third area observed was a pasture 
on the Expadie Laperouse farm near St. 
Martinville, La. Mr. Laperouse has been 
a successful farmer all of his life. This 
was an old pasture area which was con- 
verted from native grass without treat- 
ment to improve pasture, including land 
preparation, fertilization, and seeding to 
lespedeza and grasses. This work was 


relatively new but was furnishing 
splendid grazing. 
The next farm we visited was that of 


Regis LaGrange. LaGrange is an out- 
standing planter and businessman in my 
parish. It is a 1,158-acre farm located 
in the lowland of the Atchafalaya River. 
Five or six years ago, as in the case of 
Mr. Ozenne, this farm was growing un- 
desirable and noncommercial under- 
brush and timber. On the request of Mr. 
LaGrange, Soil Conservation Service 
technicians worked out a conservation 
plan for this farm. Drainage being one 
of the primary needs, a few of the main 
drains were established first. Mr. La- 
Grange cleared from 100 to 150 acres 
of this land each year. Following the 
clearing, a complete drainage system was 
established, and the land prepared and 
planted to farm crops. During the next 
3 years 758 acres of this 1,158-acre farm 
were cleared, properly drained and put 
into cultivation of highland crops. This 
land has produced as much as two bales 
of cotton per acre and equally as pro- 
ductive in other crops grown, namely, 
sugarcane, sweetpotatoes, and corn. 
Thus, land that was unprofitable 3 years 
ago today is highly productive and occu- 
pying services of 14 families. 

We then visited the Willis brothers’ 
1,000-acre farm. A large portion of this 
farm has been in operation for a number 
of years. Another portion of it extends 
into the lowland area of Bayou Portage. 
On request, a conservation plan was 
worked out with Mr. Charley Willis for 
this farm. One of the primary needs 
of a portion of this farm was proper 
drainage. A complete drainage plan 


was prepared and the principal portion 
established. This has resulted in in- 
creasing production on a large acreage 
which formerly was low in production 
because of lack of proper drainage. 
Other areas which because of soil type 
and lack of suitability for cultivation 
were prepared and seeded to clovers and 
pasture grasses. This is one of the best 
examples of diversified farming we have 
locally. There is a balance between cul- 
tivated crops, pasture land, and live- 
stock. The principal cultivated crops 
consist of sugarcane, cotton, sweet po- 
tatoes, corn, and beans. The pasture 
land is divided into three areas, a por- 
tion on which beef cattle are raised and 
on another portion hogs. An additional 
acreage is cleared. This will be con- 
verted to improved pasture. 

One of the local farmers, Mr. Robert 
Champagne of Patin community, made 
the tour with us. He, with a group of 
his neighbors, has obtained assistance 
through the Soil Conservation Service. 
He explained that this group of neigh- 
bors has cooperated in establishing a 
drainage system which improves their 
land to the extent that the production 
in many cases has been doubled. Other 
lands that were not in cultivation at all 
can now be converted into productive 
cultivated land. He expressed the ap- 
preciation and support of the commu- 
nity for this type of work and stated that 
no other work could assist farmers in a 
greater way in their community. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service could not be a success with- 
out local cooperation. In fact, the spark 
plug of the whole farm program in my 
parish is Mr. Stanley Angelle, our ex- 
perienced county agent. We are for- 
tunate also in having a police jury com- 
posed of cutstanding farmers and busi- 
nessmen. Mr. Paul (Dell) Angelle, Jr., 
has been president of our police jury for 
over 20 years and under his capable lead- 
ership the program could not be any- 
thing but a success in St. Martin Parish. 

Mr. Speaker, what I have said about 
my own parish is true throughout the 
third district of Louisiana. For instance, 
I have just received the annual report 
of the Iberia-Vermilion Soil Conserva- 
tion District. The members and officers 
of the Board of this district are as fol- 
lows: Nedier J. Le Blanc, Delcambre, La., 
chairman; Paul Barras, Loreauville, La., 
vice chairman; J. F. Noel, Abbeville, La., 
secretary-treasurer; Joseph Zaunbrech- 
er, Gueydan, La., member; J. Malcolm 
Duhe, Jeanerette, La., member. 

The annual report is an outstanding 
record of accomplishment. I am glad to 
say that Mr. Nedier J. LeBlanc, the 
chairman, has extended me an invitation 
to visit the work in his district, and I look 
forward with pleasure to observe the 
planning and application of soil and 
water conservation practices from farm- 
to-farm in the Iberia-Vermilion Soil 
Conservation District. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the part 
I took in providing funds for the opera- 
tion of the soil conservation program, be- 
cause from actual observation I can testi- 
fy to my colleagues of its success in my 
district. - 
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Marketing Agreement on Raisin Grapes 
Seems To Favor Processors Rather 
Than Grape Growers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


; OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, it now 
appears that the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, and 
administered by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is falling far 
short of accomplishing the fine objec- 
tives of its declared policy with respect 
to the Sederal marketing agreement and 
order governing raisins grown in Cali- 
fornia. It appears that the division of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture having executive authority over 
the marketing agreement and order to 
take care of the surplus crop of 1949 was 
administered in a negligent, incompe- 
tent, and unsatisfactcry manner greatly 
to the detriment and loss of the raisin 
growers. To explain the matter more 
fully I submit a copy of a letter from Mr. 
Guard C. Darrah, attorney for the Biola 
Packing Co., Raisin Growers Associa- 
tion, and Raisin Growers Protective As- 
sociation, a group of interested raisin 
producers. This letter was sent to Mr. 
8S. R. Smith, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, under whose supervision this 
agreement and order was administered. 

I hope thir letter will be read by all 
members of the Agriculture Committees 
of the House and Senate, as it presents 
the views of one group of grape growers 
who believe they have a real grievance. 

The letter follows: 


Srocxron, Carir., November 14, 1950. 
UNITED STaTES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Mr. S. R. Smith.) 

Dear Sm: Your wire, addressed to me, 
dated November 9, 1950, apparently arrived 
in the evening of that day and was not de- 
livered to my office until November 10, 1950, 
too late for me to catch a plane or any 
available train so that I could be in Fresno 
at 2 o’clock p. m., Pacific standard time, No- 
vember 10, 1950, at the meeting you sched- 
uled. 

I am not convinced that it would have 
been of any avail to me to be there and 
present the views of myself and my clients. 
The program was inaugurated to take care 
of a very unfortunate market situation that 
existed in 1949. The spirit and purpose of 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 is certainly laudable as well as justi- 
fiable. Almost any business can go broke in 
this country, but if farmers are not kept in 
business, we will starve and nobody will be 
in business, 

Our group feels that so much money 
should be spent as is necessary to bring to 
a conclusion the program launched with such 
high hopes to take care of the surplus crop 
of 1949, although they feel that as admin- 
istered, it developed an intolerable situation; 
in this, that although in its concept, it con- 
templated control of the program by grow- 
ers, actually quite a number of the so-called 
growers on the advisory board and admir- 
istrative committee were actually far more 
interested in packing houses or wineries. 
Consequently, the Raisin Administrative 
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Committee, which has administered the pro- 
gram seems in the eyes of many growers to 
have acted not in the growers’ interest, but 
in the interest of the packers. 

At the open hearing conducted in Fresno 
in May, I believe it was, of this year, it de- 
veloped that wineries were paying $45 to $50 
a ton for early deliveries of Thompson seed- 
less green to start their winery operations 
with. The San Joaquin Valley produces 
sweet wine, which is fortified wine. In order 
to fortify the wine, alcohol taken from an 
equivalent amount of must, or crushed 
grapes, is added to the new crush to fortify 
it. This price of $45 to $50 a ton was higher 
than prevailed at the close of the 1949 glut 
season, but was justified by the current fore- 
cast of a short crop for 1950. For the pur- 

of a winery, raisins, which contain 
four times as much sugar per pound as 
grapes, would have served the purpose of 
producing fortified brandy just as well. This 
fact was brought out at the hearing. This 
justified a price for raisins of from $180 to 
$200 per ton. I am assuming that you un- 
derstand that all of the alcohol produced 
by grapes or raisins comes from the sugar 
content; therefore, it is sugar alone that the 
winery is after when it wants material with 
which to produce fortifying brandy (alco- 
hol). Notwithstanding this obvious demand, 
the Raisin Administrative Committee recom- 
mended a price of either $142.50 or $143 per 
ton for raisins. These raisins were not made 
available to the public, but were divided up, 
like cutting a melon, by the packers on a 
predetermined proportion with the proviso 
that should any packer fail to grab his allot- 
ment of the raisins of the poor farmers, 
who are being sold down the river, such 
packers should be reallocated to the pack- 
ers who were so eager to get their hands 
on these raisins. At the time this price was 
arrived at, raisins were already selling in 
excess of that amount. The packers who 
bought them, took no chance whatsoever 
since they were like money in the bank in 
light of the strong demand. Actually, these 
raisins were sold in great part by the pack- 
ers for $350 a ton in competition with the 
1950 crop. 

The current price, until the recent with- 
drawal from the market by the packers, has 
been $275 a ton to the grower and $350 a 
ton to the trade. The reserve pool was used 
throughout this program to prevent the 
price of raisins from approaching parity. 
Every time the market tended to rise, more 
of the reserve pool was released and the rise 
was checked by supplying the packers with 
all the raisins they needed at the moment. 

It is the belief of a number of the grow- 
ers that at the present time, the recession in 
demand is caused by the availability of large 
quantities of the 1949 crop. My clients 
would like to have a list of all of the buyers 
of the $620,743.87 worth of surplus raisins 
sold for livestock consumption. They be- 
lieve that these same raisins are now enter- 
ing the market in competition with their 
current crop. 

When it was revealed that I was to write 
this letter to you, one of the growers just 
wrote and suggested that the following five 
statements would be in order: 

1. This Marketing Agreement and Order 
contains a dishonest principle and is a dis- 
grace to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

2. It has been maladministered, and there 
is little prospect that its future adminis- 
tration will be improved. 

3. The administration of this Marketing 
Agreement and Order has brought about a 
lower average price for raisins rather than 
correct such price level toward 90 percent 
of parity or 100 percent of parity, which is 
the declared policy of Congress in enacting 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended. 


4. The administrators of the Marketing 
Agreement and Order have spent an unrea- 
sonable and fabulous amount of money in 
administering it, and have lost the raisin 
producers millions of dollars. 

5. Acontinuation of this Marketing Agree- 
ment and Order in its present form and un- 
der present personnel which govern it would 
be a tremendous detriment to the interests 
of the raisin farmers. 

In explanation of this rather blunt langu- 
age, let me say that what the writer means 
when he says the order contains a dishonest 
principle, is that he feels it is dishonorable 
for any person to purport to act on behalf 
of growers, as the members of the Raisin 
Administrative Committee are doing, and 
then sell to themselves as packers, the grow- 
ers raisins, and to a certain extent, he is 
right. 

No packers, processor, or consumers 
should have any part in determining the 
price they are to be able to buy raisins for 
from a reserve or surplus pool. To permit 
such a thing violates the basic morals in- 
volved in the law of principal and agent. 

At the present time there are many sources 
from which our statistics date necessary for 
the proper operation of any of our agricul- 
tural enterprises. It is our understanding 
that this and the expansion of public rela- 
tions and grower informational phase of the 
program are the justification for raising by 
assessment the $97,500. The expression “ex- 
pansion of the public relations and grower 
informational phase of the program” is hazy, 
nebulous, and cloudy. It is purposely vague 
to enshroud the real purpose of carrying on 
the program which in the opinion of myself 
and my clients is to keep entrenched those 
who control the raisin industry for their own 
benefit, to wit, the raisin packers. 

If it had been the desire of the Raisin Ad- 
ministrative Committee to permit growers 
to know what they are doing, it would have 
invited them freely to attend their meeting, 
whether they allowed them a voice or not. 
If you had intended for them, or even a 
small segment of them, to have at the most 
& weak and quavering voice in the matter, 
you would not have given me less than one 
day’s notice to break standing appointments 
and attend a meeting 120 miles from here. 

We ask that the Honorable Secretary of 
Agriculture disapprove this proposed budget. 

Yours very truly, 
BIOLA PACKING Co. 
RalIsIn GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 
RaIsIn GROWERS PROTECTIVE As- 
SOCIATION. 


Poem by Enlistee in the Air Force at 
Lackland, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a poem writ- 
ten by a young enlistee in the Air Force 
at Lackland Field, Tex., which I think is 
rather interesting, in view of the inves- 
tigation of conditions at Lackland, re- 
cently consummated. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Down in the Texas flatland 
Lackland is the spot, 

Down with the snakes and lizards 
In the land that God forgot. 


Down with the snakes and lizards 
Where the airman gets his due. 

Down in the middle of nowhere 
A thousand miles from you. 


No one knows we are living, 
No one gives a damn; 
Back home we are forgotten, 
We belong to Uncle Sam. 
Four years! Oh, how can we stand it! 
We slave for cur hard earned pay 
To protect the people with millions 
For two and a half a day. 


Some day when life in this world is over 
And we will go to a place known well, 
St. Peter will say, “Those are the boys from 

Lackland, 
They have served their time in Hell.” 


Universal Military Service: The Promise 
Is Security, the Record Is Disaster— 
Ambitious Leaders Always Involve 
Nation in War To Perpetuate Their 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, once 
again Congress has before it a demand 
for a peacetime universal military serv- 
ice law. In 1948, Congress surrendered 
part of the American people’s basic lib- 
erty by passing a temporary peacetime 
conscription bill. 

But those who think military strength 
will result from compulsory military 
service are not satisfied. Using the cur- 
rent crisis as a backdrop, they propose 
permanent universal military service, 
taking each youth at 18. 

Such a law would constitute a decisive 
repudiation of the unalienable rights of 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
guaranteed in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Such a law would be a surrender to and 
imitation of Soviet Russia’s system of 
slavery, for article 132 of the Soviet 
Constitution says: “Universal military 
service is law.” 

Significant as these facts are, I do not 
wish to dwell on them now. 

Instead I propose to discuss peacetime 
universal military service on the ground 
chosen by its proponents—the claim that 
this scheme will bring national security 
and peace. 

The necessity of adequate prepared- 
ness for national safety is not debatable. 
On this goa. we all agree. 

The issue here is: Will universal mili- 
tary service give us the security its spon- 
sors claim? Will peacetime conscrip- 
tion prevent us from being attacked or 
assure us of victory in case of attack? 

Fortunately, this proposal can be eval- 
uated by facts instead of theory and 
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argument. Ample historical data can 
guide us to sound conclusions, if we will 
heed it. 

FRANCE WAS FIRST VICTIM 

The first modern major country in 
which universal military service became 
a national policy was France, where it 
was initiated in 1792. After a few ex- 
citing years of foreign conquest by Na- 
poleon, France suffered overwhelming 
defeat at Waterloo. 

Conscription was dropped, but was re- 
vived in 1848 by Napoleon III. It existed 
in FPrance before World War I and 
World War II. 

Never did it prevent France from being 
attacked. 

Never did it provide France with the 
defense necessary for safety. In both 
World Wars the nations without uni- 
versal military service saved France. 

France, burdened by military service, 
has become one of the weak, second- 
rate powers of the world. 

In Germany, conscription was started 
in 1814 as a defensive measure. What 
happened? Germany’s tragic adventure 
in militarism began. Universal military 
service brought the same harvest. First 
military expansion, then foreign wars, 
then defeat and disaster. 

What is the record in Japan? Japan 
adopted universal military service in 
1873. Again came the telltale sequence 
of militarism, fomented war abroad, then 
defeat and disaster. 

UNIVERSAL SERVICE FAILED IN ITALY AND RUSSIA 


The fourth victim of conscription was 
Italy. The people of Italy have always 
been unusually peace loving, but when 
Italy adopted universal military service, 
it took the fatal step toward disaster. 
First costly militarism, then foreign war, 
then defeat and disaster. 

The foregoing summarizes the result 
in every major nation permanently sub- 
jected to universal military training, ex- 
cepting Russia. There the revolution 
in 1917 prevents a full comparison. 
However, the record is clear. Compul- 
sory military training under the czar 
never kept Russia from being attacked, 
nor saved it from defeat. 

In Communist Russia, universal train- 
ing did not deter Hitler’s attack in 1941. 
Moreover, Russia was close to catas- 
trophe when saved by supplies from the 
nonconscription lands, England and the 
United States. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE IS A SELF-STARTER 
OF WAR 


Was the disaster in these conscript na- 
tions brought about because the people 
were militaristic? Or was it because 
compulsory military service carried in 
it the seeds of calamity? A study of the 
workings of this scheme is revealing. 

Each nation adopts compulsory train- 
ing for national defense. In doing so, 
they authorize an enlarged military or- 
ganization to train the mass of con- 
scripts. From this point on the germs of 
agate automatically do their deadly 
work, 

The first action of the universal mili- 
tary training organization is to respond 
to nature’s first law—self-preservation. 
This brings about expansion or, in mili- 


tary terminology, empire building. Here 
the military are not unlike other gov- 
ernmental bureaus or private business. 

They know no organization stands 
still. They know that more pay, more 
generals, and more position security for 
themselves depends on their ability to 
get their spending classed as essential— 
imperative. 

WAR ALARMS ARE CREATED OUT OF THIN AIR 


So those in charge of universal mili- 
tary service, like any businessman or 
bureaucrat, begin to dig in and solidify 
their position. How is that done? An 
enemy must be located. Then their pub- 
lic-relations department begins to excite 
the fears of the people. 

Vividly realistic propaganda about the 
military preparations of other nations is 
concocted, The capture of secret war 
plans and maps may be reported, when 
the truth is that the secret data is pure 
forgery. No lie becomes too big if it 
serves the purpose, 

In Japan the military authorities in- 
doctrinated conscripts with the imagi- 
nary danger of attack by the United 
States, and justified it in these words: 

To make a good soldier, there must always 
be an immediate enemy. He must be led to 
believe that this enemy may strike today. 
He must be convinced that the enemy is 
prepared to annihilate our country at the 
first opportunity. 


Then activities of the military broad- 
en. Every idea of the military becomes 
national defense. Military costs spiral. 

At first the load is endured by the 
people without protest. But before very 
long the people begin to question the 
discouraging burden of armament and 
universal military service. 

What happens? 

OPPOSITION SILENCED BY WAR 


The political and military are con- 
fronted by an overloaded citizenry de- 
manding economy in Government. Here 
the military chiefs, unlike ordinary bu- 
reaucracy, have an ace to play. 

They can stymie retrenchment and 
evade the loss of power and rank in- 
volved in reduced establishments. Their 
ace is to arrange an incident, and create 
a state of conflict. 

Arranging an incident usually pre- 
sents difficulties. But thus far no major 
nation whose politicians and generals 
needed a war has found that problem 
insurmountable. 

Let us take a recent case or two. In 
1931, Japan, like other powers, was suf- 
fering from the global depression. The 
people were demanding relief from the 
heavy burden of military expenditures. 
How did the military respond? They 
staged an incident in Manchuria. That 
ended the debate. 

The economizers in the Japanese Diet 
were silenced, Public opposition became 
unpatriotic. 

A recent incident in our own history, 
if we could get the truth about it, may 
provide sobering evidence of the attitude 
of politicians and generals toward war 
after defense preparations reach the war 
level tempo. 

On November 25, 1941, President 
Roosevelt met with his War Cabinet. Of 
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that meeting, Secretary of War Stimson 
wrote in his diary: 

The problem was how we should maneuver 
them (Japan) into the position of firing 
the first shot without allowing too much 
danger to ourselves. It was a difficult propo- 
sition, 


Twelve days later America was at war 
with Japan. 

WAR MAKERS SLYLY PIN FIRST SHOT ON PRO- 
POSED ENEMY 

Historians of military tactics em- 
phasize the psychological importance of 
arranging to convince a people that the 
other side fired the first shot. The in- 
cidents that have sparked recent wars 
generally indicate mastery of this emo- 
tional problem. 

Has every war provoked by the nations 
using conscription—France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan—since Napoleon’s conquest 
has been generated in similar fashion? 

Despite the cunning efforts of war- 
creators to hide their tracks, the telltale 
pattern is usually discovered sooner or 
later. The record is so parallel, in na- 
tions of diverse national characteristics, 
that this conclusion seems inescapable: 

Wherever the rulers of a major nation 
have established universal military serv- 
ice, the people have been marched into 
militarism under the cloak of national 
defense. Foreign war, defeat, and dis- 
aster have always followed. 


PROMOTERS FLATTER US 


Against this record elsewhere, the 
advocates of universal military training 
in America insist that we are different. 
The promoters of universal military 
training claim that America will not fol- 
low the road of militarism, conquest, 
disaster, that has resulted elsewhere. 

They claim that the United States is 
not militarily ambitious; that we have 
no imperialistic schemes; and that the 
rest of the world does not need to fear us. 

They know such statements appeal to 
the people, because the people are peace- 
loving. But the people of other lands 
are also peace-loving. 

Certainly, that is true of the Italian 
people, who are perhaps more peace- 
loving than almost any other. The fatal 
flaw in this argument is that the people 
do not start wars—nor are they able in a 
nation with conscription to prevent their 
rulers from involving them in war. 

No, Mr. Speaker, compulsory military 
training will not bring military security 
for America, Militarily, the sure way to 
national safety is an alert and incor- 
ruptible intelligence service, a superior 
air force, plus a modern army and navy, 
equipped with ever-improving technical 
and scientific weapons. 

Beyond these, an invigorated ROTC, 
CMTC, and National Guard in the sev- 
eral States can furnish specialized train- 
ing for reserve forces. Of course, no 
amount of military preparedness will 
save us if our leaders abandon reason- 
able foreign policies. 

WHY PUT AMERICA ON HISTORICAL ROAD TO 

NATIONAL SUICIDE? 


Mr. Speaker, the advocates of uni- 
versal military service build their case 
around what they call its practical mili- 
tary value. The record of compulsory 
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military training in major nations com- 
pletely discredits this claim. 

Universal military training brought 
defeat and disaster to France, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. In none of these na- 
tions were the civilian components then 
able to maintain the necessary suprem- 
acy over the military. What is so dif- 
ferent about America that the same 
consequences will not follow here? 

What sound reason can anyone give 
to support the claim that the fatal germs 
contained in peacetime conscription 
elsewhere will not develop here? Where 
is the evidence to support such a con- 
clusion—a conclusion contrary to the 
unanimous verdict of history for over 
159 years? 

Are our political rulers and military 
chiefs so different from similar humans 
elsewhere that they car be expected to 
perform directly contrary to human be- 
havior for 150 years? 

Where is the evidence? 

I challenge the advocates of Universal 
Military Service to explain away the 
record of history on their principal argu- 
ments, namely: 

First. That universal military train- 
ing will prevent war. 

€econd. That it will assure victory in 
case o* war: 

Why are these assertions not substan- 
tiated in at least one major nation using 
compulsory training during the last 150 
years? 

The American people, who must sacri- 
fice their sons and pay the bills, are en- 
titled to full and forthright answers. 

Mr. Speaker, universal military service 
does not prevent war. 

It does not bring victory. 

Instead, it has always brought defeat 
and disaster. 

Congress should reject it for once and 
for all. 

Freedom has been the high road to 
national security for America. Why give 
up the freedom principle by which 
America grew to greatness—and take in 
its place the European military regi- 
mentation that has unfailingly produced 
war, misery, and national decline? 


The Last Stand of the GOP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a speech entitled “The Last 
Stand of the GOP,” delivered by one of 
the outstanding newspaper editors of 
America, Mr. Palmer Hoyt, of the Denver 
Post. The speech was delivered at a 
Lincoln Day banquet in Portland, Oreg., 
on February 12, 1951. I commend it to 
the reading of my Republican col- 
leagues. 

Mr. BENTON. I hope when the Sen- 
ator’s Republican colleagues are reading 


the editorial on the last stand of the GOP 
they will not overlook the speech, also 
inserted in the Recorp, by Mr. Erwin D. 
Canham, who certainly is one of the 
most distinguished journalists of the 
country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Last STAND OF THE GOP 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 7 
years ago, on February 12, 1944, I had the 
privilege of addressing a similar banquet in 
Portland. My opening remarks were: “Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. and Mrs. Willkie, Governor 
and Mrs. Snell.” Also at that meeting were 
Robert S. Farrell, Jr., and Marshall Cornet. 
These great citizens have been sorely missed 
at the national and State level. 

Tonight, it is a privilege to address inter- 
ested and active Republicans such as you 
here attending this Lincoln Day banquet. 
You are the hope of the country and of the 
world. I believe and have often said that 
the two things which could quickest destroy 
our civilization are a shooting war with Rus- 
sia and a collapse of the two party system in 
these United States. I am not here to de- 
fend the Republicans, for they stand in- 
dicted by their own failures, and will be de- 
fended bv their own constructive victories. 

I am here to suggest that the Republican 
Party should not be misled by its apparent 
successes in 1950. Any reasonable analysis 
will reveal that the vote was more a protest 
vote against the administration’s vacillat- 
ing policies at home and abroad rather than 
a constructive vote for constructive Repub- 
lican policies. 

As a matter of fact, there has been far 
too much blind defense of Republicans by 
Republicans because they were Republicans. 
This point of view was well illustrated in a 
little story I heard the other day. It is the 
story of a young farmer who assaulted a 
tramp with a stick of cordwood and wound 
up in jail. His lawyer finally came to see 
him and asked, “Jim, how did you come to 
hit this fellow? You know, you almost 
killed him. He is in the hospital now and 
may not live. Whatever made you do it?” 

“Well, Mr. Smith,” said Jim, “you see it 
was like this. This feller came by the farm 
the other night, and I invited him in for 
dinner. Right away he started criticizing 
the furniture. Well, I let that pass because 
our furniture ain't any great shakes at best. 
Then he teed off on the food. Well, I let 
that pass, too. At lot of times my wife's 
cooking leaves a little something to be de- 
sired. Then my wife came in out of the 
kitchen, and he jumped on her. He said, 
‘Say, you ain't nothin’ but an old bag, are 
you?’ Well, I didn’t do nothing about that 
‘cause as a matter of fact, when she gets 
that wrapper on, she don't exactly look like 
Cleopatra, anyway. But then, by jiminies, 
he started in on the Republican Party. That 
was too much for me, so I let him have it.” 

This is an important occasion, and one that 
we cannot afford to celebrate lightly. This 
day marks the one hundred and forty-second 
anniversary of the birth of a very great 
American, perhaps the greatest American 
who ever lived, Abraham Lincoln. 

On this day, when we reflect on the pro- 
found crisis in which we find ourselves, 
it is comforting and helpful to remember 
Abraham Lincoln. For his greatness was 
not only the greatness of his era and his 
place, but also the greatness of all time, 
After his assassination on April 14, 1865, 
Edward M. Stanton, the Secretary of War, 
spoke a perfect requiem when he said, 
“Now he belongs to the ages.” 

In fact, Mr. Stanton spoke more truly 
than he knew. Mr. Lincoln belongs to the 
ages, to this particular age, to this time of 
crisis, and to us here tonight. His im- 
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mortal words at Gettysburg: “It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us * * * that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain, that this Nation under 
God shall have a new birth of freedom, .and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

That, if you please, ladies and gentlemen, 
connotes the crisis that is being faced today. 
For if this Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people should perish, 
then man will slide clear to the bottom of 
the black pit from which he emerged a mil- 
lion years ago. 

The issues were not greatly different in 
Mr. Lincoln's time. Then he faced the prob- 
lem of saving the Union, but now we face 
the problem of saving the Union and of sav- 
ing the world. 

Despite our tendency to think increasingly 
that the struggle for the world is a military 
one, there are many more issues involved. 

That Mr. Lincoln clearly recognized the 
issues of his time was often made apparent, 
but never more clearly than in his 1857 
speech in Springfield. He had just received 
the Republican nomination for the sena- 
torial seat from Illinois. Mr. Lincoln said, 
and I quote, “A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and 
half free. I do not expect the Union to be 
dissolved—I do not expect the house to fall, 
but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing or all the other.” 

All we need to do is to substitute the word 
“world” for the word “government” to have, 
in these remarks of Lincoln’s, a perfect de- 
scripion of the situation our country and 
the other nations of the free wogd find 
ourselves in today. 

To paraphrase Lincoln, this world of ours 
cannot endure half slave and half free. 
Some day it will cease to be divided. Some 
day it must become all one thing or all the 
other. And whether the final victory will 
perch on the banners of freedom or the dark 
standard of twentieth-century slavery will 
depend, to an enormous extent, on us, on 
what we do, on our understanding, our will, 
our visceral fortitude. 

Each year the Nation in general and the 
Republican Party in particular on this date, 
turn their thoughts backward to study our 
heroic past and the life and works of the 
great emancipator. It is fitting and proper 
that we should do this, particularly at this 
time when the Republican Party faces its 
most severe crisis, if not dissolution. 

One of the dangers that faces the free 
world today is the fact that there are many 
appeasers in the world, in the Nation, and 
in our party. It is interesting to note that 
Abraham Lincoln was not an appeaser. 
Even though Lincoln made it clear that he 
did not propose and would not favor over- 
throwing the system of slavery in the South 
by force, neither was he willing to have peace 
through appeasement, as were others, in- 
cluding Stephen A. Douglas. 

Nor if Abraham Lincoln were alive today 
would he atempt to appease either imperial 
communism or the atomic bomb. 

Our land today is full of appeasers, but 
if Abraham Lincoln were alive, you can rest 
assured that he would not be one of them. 

When, despite Lincoln's efforts and the 
efforts of others, war did come, Lincoln did 
not turn away from the bloody task that 
faced the Nation. There were those who said, 
with Horace Greeley, “Let the erring sisters 
go.” Lincoln was not one of them, He would 
not let the Union be split apart. A severed 
Nation, Lincoln realized, would mean the end 
of the United States as the world had known 
it. It would also mean the end of the Amer- 
ican system of freedom, the end of that 
American experiment in democracy which 
has served, and today more than ever, can 
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serve as a beacon of hope for the hundreds 
of millions struggling to be free. That was 
the pith and meaning of the immortal Get- 
tysburg address and its resounding perora- 
tion: “that these dead shall not have died 
in vain, that this Nation under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom—and that Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

As an American, Lincoln’s imperishable 
greatness rests on the fact that he saved 
the Union. As a world figure, whose sig- 
nificance for all nations and all peoples has 
steadily grown, Lincoln’s greatness arises out 
of his role as a secular prophet of democ- 
racy. 

“What constitutes the bulwark of our lib- 
erty and independence?” he asked in one 
of his speeches. “It is not our frowning 
battlements, our bristling seacoasts, the 
guns of our war steamers, or the strength 
of our gallant Army. These are not our 
reliance against a resumption of tyranny in 
our land. All of them may be turned against 
our liberties without making us stronger or 
weaker for the struggle. 

“Our reliance is in the love of liberty 
which God has planted in our bosoms. Our 
defense is in the preservation of the spirit 
which prizes liberty as the heritage of all 
men, in all lands everywhere.” 

No truer words were ever spoken. In 
Korea today we are engaged in a bitter and 
bloody struggle against desperate odds. We 
are in that struggle for no selfish purposes. 
We do not desire any nation’s territory. 
Long ago we turned our backs upon im- 
perialism, a system of domination alien to 
our beliefs and our institutions. We are in 
Korea, when you get right down to it, be- 
cause our defense lies, as Lincoln put it, in 
the preservation of the spirit which prizes 
liberty as the heritage of all men, in all 
lands everywhere. 


The fact is, and it has taken two costly 
wars to bring it home to us, we are safe 
only if the area of freedom expands in 
the world; our danger grows whenever the 
area of freedom shrinks. That was true 
when Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese 


militarists were on the rampage. It is no 
less true now that the heirs of Genghis 
Khan, Ivan the Terrible, Peter I, and Nikolai 
Lenin have made world domination through 
world enslavement their openly declared 
goal. 

There were many timid, frightened men 
in Lincoln’s day. That cowering breed is 
still with us. In the face of the Soviet 
menace, they would have us scurry to cover, 
hide behind our two oceans while totalitar- 
ian darkness covers the face of the earth 
beyond this hemisphere’s borders. 

They deny they are isolationists; that is 
a label nobody likes to have r‘nned on him 
these days. But whatever you may call 
them, the palpable fact is that what they 
are asking us to do is to ignore realities. 

These realities are tough, unpleasant, and 
also inescapable. We can ignore them only 
to our own terrible hurt. 

There are always those who shout loudly, 
when a battle is going badly, that it should 
never have been undertaken at all. They 
are saying that about our action in Korea, 

Few were opposed to our moving in to help 
put down the aggressors when that move was 
first made. Many now insist that it was a 
mistake. But I say there was never a more 
glorious page in our national history than 
the page we wrote last June when we lifted 
high the banner of collective security and 
proved that, in this country, at least, there 
was the determination to prove to the ag- 
gressors that aggression does not pay. 

For collective security to work, it must be 
collective, however. We have not stood 
alone in Korea. But no amount of explana- 
tion can change the fact that 90 percent of 


the United Nations forces which have given 
battle to the North Korean and Chinese 
Communist aggressors in Korea were Amer- 
ican forces, and that among the nations 
which have clamored most loudly for the 
appeasement of Red China, were the very 
nations—such as the Arab nations and 
India—which did not contribute a single, 
solitary soldier to the common effort to 
enforce a system of world law and order. 

This state of affairs is disturbing. But 
we cannot afford to let disappointment and 
chagrin over the failure of the United Na- 
tions to do what the principles and purposes 
should have compelled them to do—divert us 
from our high purposes. Let us never forget 
that in fighting for the freedom of the world, 
we are fighting for our own freedom and 
security as well. 

Because of the atom bomb, the hydrogen 
bomb, and other streamlined death-dealing 
devices, the issue today is even more clearly 
drawn than it was in Mr. Lincoln’s time— 
today it is the issue of survival. If the 
crisis is unclear to anyone, it is merely be- 
cause his vision is blurred by the myopic 
curtain of prejudice or partisan politics, 
The issue is as sharply drawn as the two 
words—slavery and freedom. We are in 
grave trouble, and only the supreme com- 
bination of courage and brains can get us 
out of it. 

For many years, those who would save the 
world were considered do-gooders, but today 
if we are to survive, we must save the world, 
or else lose our freedom. 

We have, unfortunately, passed from the 
halcyon days of Tom Marshall, when all the 
country needed Was a good 5-cent cigar, 
There is a much more serious connotation 
in a new expression of the country's need, 
What our country needs today is a national 
policy. To whom can the country look for 
leadership today? From whom does the pub- 
lic expect leadership? Not from the admin- 
istration, for it vacillates. Not from the Re- 
publicans, for they fail to agree. 

There are those who point out that Roserr 
ALpHoNso Tarr of Ohio is Mr. Republican, 
and he ts the one to follow. But there are 
millions in this country who remember that 
Mr. Tarr only recently opined that he saw 
little reason to think that Russia might ever 
attack us. They also recall that Mr. Tarr 
took a very dim view of the chances of war 
with Germany and Japan in his speeches of 
1940 and 1941. 

Who, then, speaks for the Republicans? 

Mr. Hoover, our only living ex-President? 
He frightened millions of Americans with his 
new concept of isolationism, in which Fes- 
tung Europa became Fortress America. To 
me, as one American, it brought forth a 
nightmarish picture of two giants standing 
on adjacent islands, hurling A and H bombs 
at each other with vigorous abandon. 

Is Mr. Dewey the spokesman? Today even 
Mr. Dewey’s most stalwart admirers will ad- 
mit that he has become a juvenile William 
Jennings Bryan. 

Should the people listen to John Foster 
Dulles? No, too many think he speaks for 
the administration. 

To Harold Stassen? Millions think that his 
recent predictions of peace were unfounded 
and millions more believe that his belief in 
the mails as a way to Stalin's ear is unwar- 
ranted. 

The country and the Republican Party 
needs a Lincoln. But in lieu of a Lincoln, 
they could do with a policy. And there are 
many new voices to trumpet that policy 
through the land, voices like that of the 
Honorable Jamgs Durr, the Honorable HENRY 
Casot Lopce, and the Honorable Warne 
Morse. And perhaps even one day, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower will decide he is a Republican 
and lend his effective voice to spreading the 
word. 
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What should a Republican policy cover? 
It seems to me that as a minimum: 

1. It should admit the basic issue of our 
time is survival. 

2. It should seek a permanent bipartisan 
foreign policy to cover that same survival. 

3. It should aggressively understand that 
the maintenance of our economic position is 
second only to survival. 

4. It should insist on drastic and immedi- 
ate curtailment of non-war expenditures. 

5. It should subscribe completely to the 
fact that production and more production 
is the answer to both the Russians and eco- 
nomic disaster. 

6. It should recognize the sound principle 
of economic and military aid to threatened 
democracies and to allies. 

7. It should insist on including Greece, 
Turkey and Spain in our arms aid pact. 

8. It should recognize that unification of 
the armed services is still unproductive of 
proper economy and that the administration 
should reveal the necessary degree of military 
preparedness and its nature, because ad- 
ventures into obsolescence are expensive and 
dangerous. 

9. It should recognize as a party our full 
obligation to the United Nations. 

10. It should recognize the existence of 
atomic bombs and other top-drawer weapons, 
and insist that aggressors be advised that 
they will be used against them. 

11. It should recognize the necessity for 
the equalization of the tax load, both as to 
individuals and as to corporations, organized 
evasions by cooperatives, churches and edu- 
cational organizations and the hoodlum em- 
pire of racetrack wires and slot machines, 
has cost this country billions of dollars. 

12. It should stand for fair employment 
and equal opportunity for all, but should 
castigate the Democratic Party for its hypoc- 
risy in attempting to pass unenforceable 
FEPC laws. 

13. It should attempt to strengthen the 
weak portions of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
make it more acceptable to labor, looking 
forward to further cementing the identical 
interests of capital and labor. 

14. Republicans should recognize that we 
have today in America a welfare state and 
the people like it very well. 

15. It should renoun-e McCarthyism rec- 
ognizing that only in totalitarian countries 
can the charge ever become more important 
pe the proof, the law, the acquittal, or the 

16. It should recognize that today the 
Democratic Party is the party of special priv- 
ilege: witness the activities of the 5-percent- 
ers and the current RFC scandals. 

17. The Republican Party should recognize 
propaganda as a weapon of war and accept 
immediately the need for a much more en- 
larged and vigorous Voice of America. Amer- 
ica, a Nation of salesmen, is still behind 
Russia in convincing the peoples of th. 
earth. 

18. Finally, the Republican Party should 
recognize the potential power of spiritual 
force and the need for spiritual unity among 
free men so that this world under God may 
have a new birth of freedom and shall not 
perish from the universe. 

Finally, there are some facts of history 
that we, as Republicans, should remember 
tonight as we celebrate the birth of the man 
who more than anyone else created the Re- 
publican Party. We should remember, for ex- 
ample, that the GOP rose like Phoenix from 
the ashes of the Whig Party and that the 
Whig Party vanished in a cacophony of dis- 
sident voices. The Whig Party elected a 
President in 1948, Gen. Zachary Taylor, but 
by 1858 neither the House nor the Senate 
had a single Member bearing the Whig label. 
It is also interesting to note two other things 
in this connection: One, that the immedi- 
ate rock on which the Whigs wrecked them- 
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selves was that of foreign policy—they op- 

the annexation of Texas; and two, the 
Whig Party was a party of appeasement and 
compromise. 

And so may we Republicans here tonight 
and those millions like us in this country 
highly resolve that this party shall be of the 
people, for the people, and by the people, and 
that neither this party nor this Nation shall 
ever perish, 


Appeasement Can Never Satisfy Tyrant’s 
Appetite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an editorial from the 
Florence (Ala.) Times, February 9, 1951. 
Mr. Louis Eckl, editor of this outstanding 
daily, has written an excellent and time- 
ly article which I want to call to the at- 
tention of every Member: 


APPEASEMENT CAN NEverR SATISFy TYRANT’S 
APPETITE 

Those who remember well how futile ap- 
peasement proved to be in staving off World 
War II find it hard to understand the eager- 
ness of today’s appeasers. 

Both in Europe and Asia there are sincere 
men who honestly believe that the way to 
meet Communist aggression is to make con- 
cessions to it. The idea, of course, is that if 
you give the Reds what they say they want, 
then they'll stop bothering the world, and we 
can all have a secure peace, 

The supreme fallacy in this view is that 
Communists, like any other tyrannical 
group bent on general conquest, never stop 
wanting things. Their appetites can’t be 
satisfied until they have swallowed the globe. 

When Hitler got what he supposedly want- 
ed at Munich—the German Sudetenland re- 
gion of Czechoslovakia—he genially an- 
nounced to the world that he had no fur- 
ther territorial ambitions. A few months 
later his armies marched into Prague, and 
soon he was knocking at Poland’s door. Had 
he gained Poland without a fight, there 
would have been some new demand by the 
Nazis upon the free world. 

The technique of piecemeal, bloodless con- 
quests was carefully refined by Hitler. He 
tried not to ask for too much at a time. Per- 
haps only the precipitate haste of his time 
schedule alarmed the democracies to the 
point where they determined to support re- 
sistance to further aggression in 1939. 

Hitler conceived his scheme of bloodless 
invasion with a cynical calculation. It was 
his belief that if an aggressor did not demand 
too much at once, concession to his demand 
might seem reasonable and just. 

But as each succeeding demand was 
granted—for the same reason—there would, 
he felt, be less and less point in holding out 
against the aggressor. The appeaser, ha 
yielded so much, could not see the sense 
turning about and resisting fresh demands. 
He would ask himself: Why stand here, at 
phase 3, when we did not stand in phase 2? 

The men in the Kremlin have studied 
Hitler’s methods well; they practice them 
better than he did. People who believe these 
men would be satisfied by a single series of 
concessions don’t understand the workings 
of the totalitarian mind. 

Any lull gained by concessions to Stalin or 
Mao would be only temporary—until they 


considered the moment right to seek new ad- 
vances. Blackmailers are not by nature a 
charitable breed; they do not take pity on 
their victims and let them be. 

One can sympathize with the war weari- 
ness and fear which dictate an appeasing 
mood in some places. But there can be no 
sympathy for appeasement that is based on 
ignorance of history. And in the end, if the 
free world is to save itself, that mood must 
everywhere give way to a resolve not to be 
hoodwinked again by the tyrants who now 
confront us. 


Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr Speaker, 
the need for a program of universal mili- 
tary training has long been recognized, 
I have for many years advocated enact- 
ment of a practical and workable plan 
of universal military training. I have 
been glad to see that in the State of 
Georgia and in the Fifth Congressional 
District, which I represent, the need for 
this training is recognized by women as 


well as men. On February 1, 1951, the - 


executive board of the Georgia Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs endorsed uni- 
versal military training, and on Febru- 
ary 6, 1951, the Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce of Atlanta also endorsed it. 

Under leave previously obtained, I in- 
sert herewith the resolutions adopted 
by these two organizations: 

RESOLUTION | 

Whereas it is the duty of all citizens to 
engage in training for civilian defense; and 

Whereas Representative Cart VINSON, 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
of the House, has introduced a bill known 
as H. R. 1752 calling for universal military 
training: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
Ceorgia Federation of Women's Clubs in ses- 
sion February 1951, embrace H. R. 1752; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Members of Congress from Geor- 
gia, Mr. Earl Cocke, American Legion, and 
that copies be given to the press. 

This the 1st day of February 1951. 

Gartnua B. PETERSON, 
Chairman, Legislation. 


CERTIFICATE 


The above resolution was adopted on the 
ist day of February 1951. 
Mrs. Wray SMITH, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 
gress of the United States House Resolution 
1752, which provides for universal military 
training, which bill was introduced by Con- 
gressman CaRL VINSON, of Georgia, who is 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
of the House of Representatives; and 

Whereas it is believed that such a measure 
is necessary in order to preserve the funda- 
mentals of freedom and protection for the 
citizens of the United States: Be it, there- 
fore, 

Resolved by the Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce of Atlanta, That we endorse and 
urge the passage of the bill providing for 


universal military training; be it further 
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Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of the Women’s Chamber 
of Commerce of Atlanta and that a copy 
thereof be forwarded to Hon. Cart VINSON 
as chairman of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and to each Member of the House of 
Representatives and the two Senators from 
the State of Georgia, and to the Atlanta 
Journal and the Atlanta Constitution. 
This 6th day of February 1951. 
THE WOMEN’S CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF ATLANTA, 
By AMBER W. ANDERSON, President. 
Attest: 
LAURENCE L. THOMPSON, 
Secretary. 


Lies, Damned Lies, and Inflation Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include a thoughtful and intelligent 
article by Edna Lonigan upholding the 
position of the Federal Reserve Board 
and pointing out the error and subter- 
fuge of the Treasury’s position in the 
present controversy: 


[From Human Events, Washington, D. C., of 
February 14, 1951] 

Lifs, DAMNED LIEs, AND INFLATION CONTROLS 
(By Edna Lonigan) 

Freedom is hard, uncompromising, even 
cruel. It demands the facing of the facts of 
life with real courage and the meeting of 
problems without recourse to the dream life 
of fancy. That kind of escapism is reserved 
for the managerial elite, to whom truth is 
what they wish it to be or what pleases their 
passion for power. Clear words, with pre- 
cise meanings, hard money that can be 
counted and chartered accounting, are the 
necessary conditions of a free society; all 
three are abandoned, as unwarranted handi- 
caps, by those who would fashion society to 
their personal ambition. 

An instance of this conflict between real- 
ity and fantasy is the current controversy 
between the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Secretary of the Treasury over inflation con- 
trols. The issue is clear: Shall the FRB 
continue to support the value of Govern- 
ment’ paper by buying in what the public 
will not absorb; or shall the true value of 
this paper be ascertained by permitting it to 
find its own level in the open market? 

The FRB is in favor of the second course, 
which is realistic, while the Treasury, 
anxious to hide the fact that the market 
value of its bonds is below their advertised 
value, urges the continuance of the present 
support scheme. The FRB contends that 
the support price is decidedly inflationary 
(for reasons which will be explained), while 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Snyder, 
insists that the inflationary effects of sup- 
port can be overcome by police controls. In 
line with political reasoning and consider- 
ations, Mr. Snyder ignores the impossibility 
(demonstrated in every country in which 
controls have been tried) of eliminating 
black-market operations. 


pes 


Why does Mr. Snyder hang on to the fic- 
tion of supported bonds? Because he knows, 
and the FRB has informed him of the fact, 
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that to throw Government bonds on the 
open market would necessitate—if their 
price is to be maintained—a higher interest 
rate. The Government would have to com- 
pete with other securities offered, securities 
which not only yield a higher return but 
promise an appreciation in market value; 
the face value of the bonds stays put. The 
s0-called stability of Government bond prices 
is maintained because the Government does 
not have to meet the lie detector test of the 
free market. It does not have to pay a price 
that fits the growing risk. 

However, if the Government raises its in- 
terest rate the bubble of a low cost of financ- 
ing its borrowings will be burst. Not only 
will the true cost of servicing the national 
debt be exposed, but the theory that inter- 

* est rates can be arbitrarily fixed by Govern- 
ment economists will get its come-uppance. 
The managerial elite cannot afford to face 
the facts of life, 

On the other hand, if the FRB is com- 
pelled to continue the policy of buying all 
the. bonds the public will not buy, it can do 
so only by increasing the volume of credit 
money—which is, in actual practice, even 
more inflationary than the printing of bogus 
money. The FRB has no pool of money with 
which to buy bonds. For every bond that 
falls into the hands of the Federal Reserve 
System, a credit is issued, either to the Gov- 
ernment or to the bank which sent it in for 
discount. That credit becomes 
power. That purchasing power shows itself 
in the market place; the more purchasing 
power the higher the price of milk, ma- 
chines, and monkeyshines. Not all the con- 
trols ever thought up by the managerial 
elite can prevent it. Credit money or print- 
ing-press money, the cost of living must go 
up. 

The issue between Mr. Snyder and the FRB 
comes down to this: Shall the cost of Gov- 
ernment be hidden behind a low interest 
rate, while the cost of living rises, or shall 
the housewife be protected by curtailment 
of the power of the Government to increase 
indefinitely issuance of credit money? To 
put it another way, shall the true cost to 
society of Government wastage be exposed 
to view? 

ur 


Inflation during war is inevitable. It re- 
sults from the depletion of the Nation's an- 
nual output. A war is not fought with 
money, it is fought with wheat, lumber, 
steel—with things that, were they to come 
to market, would hold prices down. The 
economic effect of war is the same as that 
of a drought, or of a conflagration consum- 
ing so many factories, department stores, 
and warehouses in each town in the country. 
| The workers who produce what is destroyed 
in war cannot be paid in goods, simply be- 
cause the consumers’ goods have not been 
produced. In time of war, or the prepara- 
tion for it, everybody’s standard of living 
goes down. It must. Inflation controls can 
do nothing about it. There is simply not 
enough to go around. 

The problem of a war economy is to get 
people to work harder and to live on less. 
A war economy is obviously and necessarily 
the opposite of a free economy; but, during 
previous wars, when the ideal of a free society 
still hung high in American life, the problem 
mentioned above was met in an honest and 
straightforward way: Wages, in terms of 
money, were increased even as the purchas- 
ing power of money decreased, but there was 
the expectation that the money would 
harden as soon as the crisis was over. This 
expectation was based on the fact that the 
vast technological development necessitated 
by war production would be turned to the 
production of consumable goods after the 
war, and the abundance of such goods would 
lower prices. (For, during wartime despite 
the vast destruction of wealth, there is one 
great economic gain: War brings a revolu- 


tionary upturn in the arts of industrial or- 
ganization and technology.) Thus, the 
worker would at last be paid in real wages. 

A corollary of what might be termed the 
“free war economy” is that with the cessa- 
tion of hostilities the expenses of govern- 
ment are reduced. That is, the Gov- 
ernment ceases to siphon goods off the mar- 
ket, except for necessary expenses and a good 
portion of the taxes go toward the liquida- 
tion of the national debt. The burden of 
servicing this debt is correspondingly 
reduced. 

This process of returning to a normal and 
factual way of living characterized our econ- 
omy after World War I. Bond prices fell, 
but money rose in value, so that even those 
who lost some of their savings profited by 
the greater purchasing power of the dollars 
they earned or the dollars they received for 
their bonds. 

Iv 


The present conflict between the Treasury 
and the FRB is really the issue of whether 
the honest method of conducting a war 
economy shall prevail or the dishonest one 
that stems from socialism. If the Treasury 
prevails, the country will be pushed that 
much faster into the slave-pattern for which 
it has been preparing these past 20 years. 
If Congress supports the Federal Reserve 
Board, the descent can be reversed. 

To repeat, inflation cannot be entirely pre- 
vented during war. There is a shortage of 
goods, and nothing can be done about that, 
war being what it is. But, inflation is not 
caused by a shortage of goods only; a con- 
comitant cause is the increase in the amount 
of money or purchasing power. War does 
not necessarily bring on either a larger fund 
of greenb: “ks or credit dollars; the first must 
be printed and the larger must be authorized, 
and only the administration can do either. 
That’s exactly what the administration is 
doing now. 

The influx of credit dollars, or any other 
kind of dollars, pushes prices up faster than 
the war shortages alone could do. This 
causes unrest among the housewives, and, 
to assuage their sense of hurt, the Govern- 
ment throws the blame on the housewives 
themselves. The housewives are bidding too 
much for meat and lipsticks. They must 
not do that. Nor must the butchers and 
lipstick-makers accept what the housewives 
offer. Both are unpatriotic, and a law must 
be passed .to prevent such reprehensible 
behavior. 

So, there are fixed prices, priorities, al- 
locations, compulsion and, of course, en- 
forcement agencies. Also, black markets. 
None of which would be necessary if the 
Government stopped creating money out of 
nothing—if it stopped supporting its bonds. 
True, prices, would go up because of the 
war-created shortages but ther would not go 
up as rapidly, nor reach the same heights. 
More important, the freedom of which we are 
so proud, and for which we are constantly 
fighting, would be preserved. 
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That is what the FRB, consciously or not, 
is fighting for. It may be that, as bankers, 
they are more conscious of the threat to 
their own existence involved in this support 
scheme. of such motives, the 
banks are inadvertently fighting the battle 
of freedom. For, it so happens that what- 
ever impels any segment of society to oppose 
the encroachment of government on its free- 
dom of action, in so doing it serves society 
as a whole. Nobody can be free at the ex- 
pense of another. Society is so integrated 
that restrictions placed upon any part of it 
impinge on the freedom of its contiguous 
parts; contrariwise, the freer the banks the 
more can they help their customers to act 
as free men. 

At bottom, then, the struggle of the FRB 
and the involves questions of social 
and political importance that far transcend 
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the technical issue. It is the constant 
struggle between society and the state. 

The theory of representative government 
is that the interests of society are entrusted 
to its agents, whose business it is to see that 
these interests are protected from the power 
of the state. In pursuance of that theory, 
Congress should see to it that the issue 
brought up by the Federal Reserve Board 
shall be decided in its favor. Put the bonds 
on the open market where they will find 
their true value, and if the citizens pass 
them up, increase the interest rates. Let's 
not have more counterfeit money—and more 
counterfeit freedom. 





No Plunge in the Dark as Suggested by 
Secretary Snyder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the editorial which appeared in the 
morning Washington Post of February 
16, 1951, entitled “No ‘Quickie’,” states 
perfectly the case for an over-all picture 
of the tax situation rather than a leap 
in the dark as proposed by the President. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
this editorial as a part of my remarks: 


No “QUICKIE” 

We heartily approve the decision of the 
Ways and Means Committee to hold hear- 
ings on proposals to raise additional revenue 
instead of rubber-stamping the administra- 
tion’s tax program. For, as we pointed out 
in a recent editorial, without advance knowl- 
edge of the total amount of revenue to be 
raised, it is practically impossible for legis- 
lators to decide whether proposed tax in- 
creases will insure a fair distribution of the 
total contemplated tax burden. 

The administration is on the 
assumption that $16,500,000,000 of additional 
revenue will be required to balance the bud- 
get in the next fiscal year. In the first 
place, the amount of money required to 
balance the cas’: budget, which measures the 
inflationary impact of deficit financing, is 
less than $13,000,000,000. That raises a 
question as to the total amount of taxes re- 
quired as a curb on inflation. Second, the 
Ways and Means Committee wants to find 
out what is being done by the appropria- 
tions committees of Congress to pare bud- 
geted spending recommendations before 
writing @ tax bill. Otherwise there is no 
way of determining how much additional 
revenue will be needed to close the gap be- 
tween receipts and expenditures. Third, 
the committee should investigate alter- 
native means of raising revenue before 
acting on Administration recommendations. 
Fourth, the committee ought to have an 
opportunity to discuss Snyder's 
recommendations for raising such additional 
revenues as may be required to balance the 
budget. The Treasury's two-package tax 
approach is, in our opinion, an impediment 
to formulation of a well-balanced program 
aiming at a definite goal. 

Nor is the need for so-called quickie tax 
legislation as pressing as adi iristration 
spokesmen assert, since Government re- 
ceipts are currently higher than expendi- 
tures. To be sure, new taxes should be voted 
as promptly as possible to offset the infla- 
tion-producing increase in purchasing power 
that ‘vill be felt when Government spend- 
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ing begins to outstrip Government ‘ncome. 
But, as Mr. DouGuTon, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee says, a tax program 
such as that proposed can't be put through 
“pefore breakfast.” 


Speech at Commemoration of Thirty-third 
Anniversary 
pendence 


of Lithuanian  Inde- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following speech de- 
livered by me February 18, 1951, at 
Webster Hall, New York City: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, repre- 
sentatives of the Baltic States, members of 
the clergy, and my fellow citizens and 
friends, I am very happy to join with you 
in the commemoration of the thirty-third 
anniversary of that eventful day, of that 
milestone in the long and honorable his- 
torical record of the Lithuanian people—the 
declaration of independence promulgated by 
the ( ouncil of Lithuania at Vilnius on the 
16th day of February 1918. 

It would be futile on my part to discourse 
on the historical achievements of the Lithu- 
anian race; on their service to the peoples 
of Western and Central Europe in holding 
the nomadic invasions from Asia; on their 
centuries-old struggle with the Teutonic 
knights which saved Muscovy and Russia 
from the Drang Nach Osten; on their tradi- 
tions of tolerance and freedom; on the val- 
iant struggle of every generation of Lith- 
uanians since 1795 for the reconstitution of 
their country’s independence; on the inspir- 
ing martyrdom of Lithuanian Catholics in 
defense of their faith; on their unprece- 
dented fight for the freedom of the press 
when, for 40 long years, Lithuanian men, 
women, and children had to smuggle in 
across the German frontier their prayer books 
and grammars and hide them from the Rus- 
sian police. You know these things—I can 
only express my admiration for the excellent 
qualities and character of the people from 
which you sprang. 

However, I wish to speak to you about the 
principles and aspirations which animate 
you and are common to Lithuanians, to 
Americans, and to mankind, about our joint 
defense of our Christian heritage, of our 
human dignity and freedom, of our ways of 
life, which are menaced by the evil men who 
presently control from the Kremlin of Mos- 
cow the destinies of hundreds of millions of 
human beings, and who hold the decision for 
war or peace. 

My friends, until a few years ago the 
plaints of the Lithuanian people and of their 
good neighbors, the Latvians and Estonians, 
were frankly disbelieved by the rank and file 
citizens of this our great free country, and 
by statesmen of the world. 

In a country where individual value and 
freedom of man are rated so high, it sounded 
almost unbelievable that in the present so- 
called enlightened age, the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, there are human 
beings who would exert every ounce of their 
strength, of their mental powers, who would 
subvert every modern invention toward en- 
slaving the rest of the world, toward sub- 
jecting the former freemen to a police regime 
where the wife and child should spy on the 


husband and father, the brother upon his 
brother or sister, where every fifth person in 
civilian calling and every tenth person in the 
armed forces should be an agent-informer for 
the huge network of secret police serving the 
selfish interests of a single legitimate party 
which brooks no criticism of its evil deeds. 

Who could have believed that there is a 
group of men, backed by vast armed forces 
and a network of spies, who would carefully 
select for extermination the very best ele- 
ments of the peoples and countries which 
their Red army invaded? 

Who could have believed that lands would 
be seized by foreign invaders, that freemen 
farmers would be converted into serfs of the 
State, that children would be claimed by 
the State as constituting the property of a 
single political party which claims suprema- 
cy over the people and the government? 

Who could have believed that thousands 
of trucks, some of them lend-lease by the 
United States during the late war, would 
descend on peaceful farms and city homes 
in the dead of the night, rouse the inhabit- 
ants, separate the family heads from their 
wives and children, and would transport 
them all, regardless of their age and their 
innocence, for slave labor in the Arctic mines 
and forests thousands of miles away from 
their homes, for a slow death by starvation, 
cold, untended disease, and overwork? 

Who could have believed that anywhere 
from fifteen to twenty or more million peo- 
ple of various races should be settled in such 
extermination camps, and that an average 
of one and a half million people should be 
dying annually in such slave camps? 

Today, thanks in a large measure to fel- 
low Americans of Lithuanian descent or ex- 
traction, to the self-effacing and untiring ef- 
forts of your coalition Lithuanian Ameri- 
can Council and your information center, 
and to the living witnesses—some of whom 
are present in this very hall—the hundreds 
of thousands of former displaced persons— 
the American people know and believe, and 
the rest of the free world knows that this 
is true. 

America is now girding in earnest for the 
defense of this country, of this continent, 
of the’ rest of the world. Once again we live 
on an emergency status, on borrowed time, 
and everyone realizes that the present emer- 
gency is greater than any that this country 
has ever faced. 

We are paying huge taxes, and are pre- 
pared to pay more, for the support of our 
means of defense. We are compelled to in- 
crease our Armed Forces, our armaments, 
our facilities for telling the rest of the world 
the truth about our country and our inten- 
tions. Our men are fighting and dying in 
bleak and cold Korea, fighting in a war we 
did not start and in which we realize that 
the barbarian hordes attacking our boys 
are not our real enemies—that they are 
driven into slaughter by the evil master- 
minds who control the Communist-enslaved 
part of the world from the Kremlin. Once 
again our citizens have to give their blood 
for the Red Cross, to face the draft, to revive 
civil defense and the USO, to give relief 
to the homeless and the orphans and the 
hungry whom we can reach with our gen- 
erous aid. 

Just a few days ago we observed Lincoln’s 
birthday. This year, more understanding 
than ever in the past, we pondered over 
the wise and significant words of Abraham 
Lincoln that the world cannot exist half 
free and half slave. We realize better than 
ever before that peace—and freedom—are 
indivisible. That a disturbance of peace in 
Korea or Greece, that enslavement of the 
Chinese or Lithuanians threaten our own 
security and peace and our own freedom. 

This truth is brought to our consciousness 
ever more clearly when we learn that last 
Friday, on the 16th of February, the Lithua- 
nian independence day, the Voice of America 
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simultaneously began Li‘ huanian lanuguage 
radio breadcasts and increased broadcasts in 
Chinese dialects. China and Lithuania— 
both meet here in the United States, both 
need our exertions in behalf of spreading 
the truth about the events in the world. 
Both are enslaved by the same conspirators 
of the Kremlin. China, the nation with 
the oldest history, and Lithuania, the coun- 
try speaking the oldest Indo-European lan- 
guage, both are objects of our attention in 
this one world of indivisible peace, of indi- 
visible freedom. China and Lithuania, in 
both these far-removed countries a merci- 
less underground struggle against the Soviet 
enslaver is active; drafted mongols are 
guarding the iron curtain separating Lithu- 
ania from the west; drafted Lithuanians are 
stationed at the far ecstern c 1tposts of the 
vast Eurasian Empire controlled by Russia. 

Do we need a clearer reminder that free- 
dom is indivisible? That the enslaved popu- 
lations are our natural allies in our fight for 
freedom? 

Ladies and gentlemen, in 1659, Alexancier 
Carolus Curtius, a Lithuanian nobleman, ar- 
rived here in New York City, then called 
Nieuw Amsterdam by the Dutch settlers, to 
teach classics to the adolescent children of 
the colonists. He stayed here 2 years and is 
commonly titled “The Father of American 
High Schools,” the first schoolmaster of New 
York. He came here to the American shores 
to help preserve the western Christian heri- 
tage of the settlers. Today the Lithuanians 
in their own homeland need our help in 
preserving their western Christian heritage, 
their birthright as freemen. 

The Lithuanian contribution to the de- 
velopment of America continued practically 
unbroken since 1659. There were Lithua- 
nians who had fought in the American Revo- 
lution to help our ancestors to secure their 
independence. Other Lithuanians had come 
here in the wake of the Napoleonic wars, 
and after the suppression of the Lithuanian 
insurrections of 1831 and 1863-64. The 
steady flow of Lithuanian immigration in- 
creased since 1864, particularly since the 
Russian ban on all Lithuanian printing and 
the institution of a 20-year military service 
for Russia. 

Here the Lithuanians established an ex- 
cellent name for themselves, as good citi- 
zens and men. You have 124 Roman Cath- 
olic parishes in this country. You maintain 
several academies and colleges, about 9 high 
schools, and 70 grammar schools. You pub- 
lish about 50 newspapers and magazines in 
this country, in either Lithuanian or English, 
and thus you help maintain excellent stand- 
ards of citizenship, of Americanism, of well- 
informed community influencing political 
consciousness of our masses. Everyone 
knows that you are not anti-Russian. You 
are antitotalitarians, anti-Communists, pro- 
Americans, pro-freemen. 

Since 1940, since the invasion and en- 
slavement of Lithuania by Russia in a con- 
spiracy with Hitler's Germany, you have 
formed a nation-wide coalition Lithuanian- 
American Council, with the sole objective of 
burying for the duration your partisan differ- 
ences in order to help the people of Lithuania 
to regain their freedom and independence. 
In your activities you never limited your 
scope to Lithuania alone. Rather, you spoke 
up for the Latvians and Estonians, for Poles 
with whom Lithuania had some differences, 
and for other enslaved nations. Is there a 
greater proof needed to show your American. 
ism, your devotion to the principles of free- 
dom, justice, and democracy, which made 
this country great? 

I am proud to note that, regardless of our 
deviations and errors in other fields, the 
Government of the United States has firmly 
held and continues to adhere to the prin- 
ciples enunciated on July 23, 1940, by the 
Department of State. I will read that state- 
ment: 
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“During these past few days the devious 
processes whereunder the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the 
small Baltic Republics—Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania—were to be deliberately annihi- 
lated by one of their more powerful neigh- 
bors have been rapidly drawing to their con- 
clusion. 

“From the day when the people of these 
republics first gained their independence and 
democratic form of government the people 
of the United States watched their admirable 
progress in self-government with deep and 
sympathetic interest. 

“The policy of this Government is uni- 
versally known. The people of the United 
States are opposed to predatory activities, no 
matter whether they are carried on by the 
use of force or by the threat of force. They 
are likewise opposed to any form of inter- 
vention on the part of one state, however 
powerful, in the domestic concerns of any 
other sovereign state, however weak. 

“These principles constitute the very 
foundations upon which the existing rela- 
tionship between the 21 sovereign republics 
of the New World rests. 

“The United States will continue to stand 
by these principles because of the conviction 
of the American people that unless the doc- 
trine in which these principles are inherent 
once again governs the relations between na- 
tions, the rule of reason, of justice, and of 
law—in other words, the basis of modern 
civilization itself—cannot be preserved.” 

My friends, this most excellent statement 
of the American policy still stands—every 
word of it. 

The Lithuanian flag still flies in Washing- 
ton. The Lithuanian Legation and con- 
sulates enjoy complete recognition and free- 
dom of action. Lithuanian, Latvian, and 
Estonian ships are still plying the seas under 
the protection of our courts. Lithuanian 
passports are still internationally recognized 
travel papers, even though the country itself 
is occupied and oppressed by a most brutal 
enemy. Lithuanian language radio broad- 
casts are now going daily on the air across 
the Atlantic Ocean to bring a message of 
encouragement to Lithuanian freemen. The 
Supreme Lithuanian Committee of Libera- 
tion has a sympathetic audience whenever it 
addresses memoranda to the United States. 
Tribute to the spirit of the Lithuanian 
people is paid in our congressional speeches. 

Thanks to the indomitable spirit and love 
of freedom, Lithuania is still unconquered. 
While no public observations of the Lithu- 
anian Independence Day are permitted and 
the national anthem is banned, and while 
tens of thousands of Russian armed troops 
and police are prowling all across the coun- 
try—we may rest assured that, as in the past 
years, there were Lithuanian Independence 
Day observances in the forests still controlled 
by Lithuanian freedom fighters. Hundreds 
of thousands of people visited the few re- 
maining open churches to thank the Al- 
mighty for the benefits enjoyed by Lith- 
uania in the past and to pray for relief from 
the present enslavement. Other masses of 
people prayed in silence while at work in 
factories and state-controlled farms. The 
Russians failed to enslave the minds of the 
Lithuanians. They cannot control the 
thoughts of self-respecting Lithuanians who 
recall that they were born freemen endowed 
with certain God-given rights which no man 
and no government has the right to take 
away. 

We know, and we shall let the Lithuanian 
people know that we are aware that Lith- 
uania is a victim of genocide—and you are 
one audience to which I do not have to ex- 
plain what this new term means. I am in- 
formed that, in addition to mass deporta- 


tions and ravages of the past few years, the 


new Stalin 5-year plan calls for 100,000 
Lithuanian workers to work on the Volga 
and Turkmenian Canals tn 1951. Special 
committees were installed with every secre- 


tariat of the Communist Party in every 
country late last fall, and lists of prospective 
victims were drawn. The arrests started 
January 1, 1951. Twenty thousand people 
are being transported to Russia this month 
alone—and the Soviet radio and press are 
already praising these “volunteers”—but we 
must inform the Russians that, sooner or 
later, they will pay the penalty for their 
crimes, that genocide convention was nego- 
tiated for just such purpose, and that we 
mean business—in Korea or elsewhere. 

Our first concern today should be to over- 
come the pacifism which has stagnated our 
former allies and some of our new ones. 
Pacifism has left a vacuum of power in these 
countries, making it easier for communism 
to move in. By revitalizing a brave people 
like the Lithuanians and all other freedom- 
loving peoples throughout the world, we can 
eventually defeat communism without war. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I am 
very happy to be here with you tonight and 
to be of any help to you at Washington. I 
am proud of your aspirations, and I am as 
one with you. May I reassure you, and 
through you the people of Lithuania, that 
justice and liberty shall win, that Lithuania 
shall be liberated and free again, and may 
the Almighty hasten that day. 


Accept the Dare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, the Bridge- 
ton (N. J.) News tells us that we must 
accept the President’s dare to cut his 
$71,000,000,000 cash budget which actu- 
ally amounts to nearly $95,000,000,000 
when authorizations are added. For one, 
I am willing to accept the dare and cut 
the President's budget. I sincerely hope 
that a majority of the House is feeling 
the same way. The editorial to which 
I have referred follows: 

Must Accerr THE DARE 

In a somewhat flamboyant manner, Presi- 
dent Truman has dared Congress to cut his 
$71,000,000,000 budget. The President as- 
serted that it was a good budget and he 
dared Congress to reduce it. He also asserted 
that 2 years ago Congress complained about 
the size of the budget, but before that body 
was through with the appropriations it had 
added $2,000,000,000 to the total. The Presi- 
dent made a good point here. We do not re- 
call how much Congress did add to some of 
the appropriations but we do know that it 
did add some. 

But now the President has put the issue 
squarely up to Congress and that body can- 
not, must not, refuse to accept the dare. To 
do so would be an abject surrender on the 
part of that body to a browbeating threat 
on the part of the Executive, the surrender 
by the House of Representatives of its con- 
stitutional right to be the originator of all 
revenue bills and the creation of a one-man 
maker and director of our national finances. 

There cannot be the slightest question to 
this issue. It is as clear as the noonday sun, 
and making the assertion as he did and the 
way he did, Mr. Truman intended it to be 
a direct challenge to Congress as to who 
should be controller of our finances, the 
direct representation of the people invested 
with power under the Constitution or Harry 
8. Truman, elected to carry out the will of 
the people as promulgated through Congress. 
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This is the issue which confronts the Na- 
tion. 

The next move is on the part of Congress. 

Mr. Truman says his budget is a good one. 

Congressmen and Senators who will be 
called on to consider it, say that it is a bad 
one. 

Senator Byrp, an expert in such matters, 
says $9,100,000,000 can be cut from the budget 
without impairing the efficiency of govern- 
ment. Other Senators of both political par- 
ties do not hesitate to say billions can be cut 
off. 

Over in the House, where all revenue bills 
must originate, members of both parties de- 
clare the budget is a bad one and must be 
cut. 

With the best financial minds in both 
Houses of the Congress thus agreed, it is im- 
possible for Congress to fail to meet the dare 
of the President and cut his budget without 
mercy or else, by failure to do so, stultify 
itself in the eyes of the people. 

Why even the general public knows the 
budget is a bad one, because it knows that 
under the ise of defense measures, the 
President is ‘attempting to foist on the pub- 
lic the Brannan farm plan, which Congress 
has consigned to the garbage pail, the so- 
cialized medicine, educational, housing bills, 
the St. Lawrence waterway, civil rights, and 
other measures which Congress has refused 
to enact even in peace days. The appropria- 
tions for every one of these measures should 
be cut out completely and the President told 
flatly not one cent for any of them, and that 
appropriations for the civil branches of the 
Government are going to be cut to the bone, 
and above those figures he will have to find 
the money elsewhere, and if he wants to take 
the fight to the people he is welcome to do 
80. 


The honor and power of Congress is at 
stake. 


Let us see how well that honor and power 
will be upheld. 
W. E. M. 


Anniversary of Independence of Lithuania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1951, marks the thirty-third 
anniversary of the independenee of 
Lithuania. 

Americans of Lithuanian descent will 
observe this day with fitting and appro- 
priate ceremonies. Yes; all over the 
world where Lithuanians live will there 
be retold the story of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence which, for the time being, has 
been temporarily put aside. 

We here in the Congress should con- 
vey as best we can to the people of Lith- 
uania a message of hope and friendship— 
@ message of our hope that in the near 
future they will attain again their desire 
for a free government and become a 
member of the family of independent 
nations. 

Today Lithuania as a nation is being 
exterminated. The Soviet occupation 
has cost over 500,000 lives—victims of 
torture, starvation, political executions, 
Ona ie ha af caierery i wi be 

n anniversary it 
heartening to the people of Lithuania to 
know they have the lasting friendship of 
our people in America. 
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The Scandal of the Scandals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
it is deplorable that high officials of this 
administration have condoned “govern- 
ment by influence” and “government by 
favoritism.” It is more deplorable that 
they are so brazen and defiant in the face 
of justifiable criticism. This cynical 
attitude represents a real danger to our 
form of government. 

I insert hereafter a relevant editorial 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Wisconsin State Journal, of Madison, 


Wis. : 
THE SCANDAL OF SCANDALS 


One of the most scandalous things about 
the Truman administration scandals is the 
small amount of public indignation they 
arouse. 

The quantity of them alone in their con- 
sistent quality of filth, corruption, and 
crookedness has sort of inured the elector- 
ate to shock and horror. 

And therein, by countenancing if not en- 
couraging their continuance. Mr. Truman 
has visited upon this and probably coming 
generations a deep and lasting sin. 

Twenty years ago, one of the smallest of 
the comparatively most innocuous pieces of 
mischief pulled off in Washington under 
Harry Truman would have been enough to 
have blasted him and all his troop out of 
power. 

There was a ~ublic conscience then. And 
the public expected conscience in high 
places. 

But not any more. 

Tac public has hecome too used to watch- 
ing such things as influence being peddled 
from the very steps of the White House to 
the highest bidder, in cash or political 
advantage. 

It has watched the callour stealing of elec- 
tiors, heard gangsters blithely admit their 
working arrangement with powerful politi- 
cians, seen old cronies mismanaging, cheap- 
ening, and poisoning Federal administration, 
lost count of traitors who have gained points 
of vantage from which they could betray 
the Nation to its enemies. 

Yet through all of this the President has 
done nothing in the name of reformation, 
everything in his power to prevent it. 

Thus today, a Senate committee controlled 
by his own party investigates the powerful 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC), 
finds its loan policies dictated by a web of 
influence reaching into the White House 
itself. 

And Mr. Truman calls their findings 
asinine, and demands reappointment of 
all five of the RFC’s accused board members. 

Sadly, Democratic Senator Paut Dovcias 
remarks that “influence is an illness of me- 
diocre administration.” 

But this illness springs not from a medi- 
ocre but from a downright bad administra- 
tion. 

Still, few of the public which suffers be- 
cause of it seem to care. 

Like the people of Barcelona and London 
during the war, they have become so used to 
and weary with bombers overhead and fire 
screaming down upon them, that they don’t 
even look up any more, they don’t even pay 
attention to the air-raid sirens. 

And that is the big curse of this whole 
business. 


Americans have come to expect this stuff 
of their Government, and to figure nothing 
can be done about it. And when cynicism 
and hopelessness rule the mind of the land, 
decency and democracy—and thus liberty— 
have gone. 


Smooth Sailing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am grateful for this opportunity to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the ex- 
cellent editorial written by Charles 
Francis Coe that appeared in the Palm 
Beach Post-Times of February 11, 1951. 
In his own rugged manner Mr. Coe calls 
attention to what the American people 
are thinking about, and asks the ques- 
tion many are asking, “If we have to 
make greater sacrifices for the war ef- 
fort, why doesn’t the President himself 
set an example for us all and give up 
some of his luxuries paid for by the tax- 
payer?” It is a simple question and the 
answer is equally simple. As long ago as 
August 3, 1950, I urged the President to 
practice the personal economy he was 
begging the American taxpayer to exer- 
cise, but my pleas were ignored and re- 
cently the Congress was dared to reduce 
his budget with many proposals which 
have nothing to do with the defense ef- 
fort. Such leadership during these anx- 
ious times is alarming. 

Charles Francis Coe, or “Socker’” Cce 
as he is affectionately known by his 
many friends, has lived an active life and 
knows it from many angles. In his 
earlier days he was a heavyweight box- 
ing champion of the United States Navy; 
later he became a successful automobile 
dealer in Massachusetts, and wrote ar- 
ticles for the Saturday Evening Post. He 
was so successful in this work that he 
went into semiretirement, and built a 
home in Florida. After the financial 
crash in 1929 he again took up his writ- 
ing, studied law, passed his bar examina- 
tions in Florida, and became general 
counsel to the Motion Picture Producers 
& Distributors Association. When Will 
Hays died, “Socker” resigned and even- 
tually became the chief editorialist of 
the string of about 25 Florida newspapers 
owned by John Perry. 

“Socker” Coe is a man respected by 
his friends and one who hates hypoc- 
risy in any form. His intense patriotism 
is needed in times like these, and acts as 
a stimulus to all who love their country. 


SmooTH SAILING 


President Truman insists that we must 
all make greater sacrifices to the war mo- 
bilization. We agree with him. We hold 
it to be a moral certainty that the sacrifices 
will be imposed. 

The Bureaus in Washington undoubtedly 
will grow in number rather than decrease. 
That villainous and mountainous Govern- 
ment payroll will embrace another horde of 
confused but ravenous grovellers in the pub- 
lic trough. The taxpayers will provide the 
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trough and the slush therein. So we can 
be fairly certain of making the sacrifices 
the President so touchingly advances as 
pleasurable duties. 

What about his own smooth sailing? A 
yacht for weekends, which might be put 
to more practical usages in a war. A mighty 
airplane which costs fabulous sums to run 
and ride in, might drop a load of bombs on 
troops just fixing to slay our fighting kids, 
were it not awaiting the Presidential whim. 
That fifty thousand a year salary raise tax 
exempt, might furnish a cup of coffee or a 
few cigarettes for the lads in the battlefields 
or hospitals. 

It would appear that President Truman, 
sensing with consummate skill the fact that 
we cannot share the yacht, the airplane and 
the tax exempt salary, ta’es the position that, 
if we cannot share those, he will not share 
our sacrifices. That would match the rea- 
soning of his screwy economic planning. 
That is the type logic we have learned to 
expect from him. 

So he has smooth sailing. If the wake 
he churns in passing us common folks, 
causes undue turbulence about the rowboat 
which is our measure of participation, then 
we just pull a little harder on the oars to 
get to smoother water. If we break or lose 
an oar, that is our hard luck. There will 
be no destroyers, operated at colossal expense 
on our money, to stand guard over us. We 
are on our own. 

If, by chance, we manage to earn a dollar 
or two more than we used to earn, we will 
pay the clickety-clack bracket through in- 
come tax, with none of that “exemption” 
relish, so delectable to the Presidential pal- 
ate. Those who believe that this is a land 


where abides equal opportunity to all men, 
will wonder a bit about where the equality 
comes. These will sense the splendid wis- 
dom which dictated that we must support 


but one President. 

If we had two, with the appetite for spe- 
cial privilege so manifest in Mr. Truman, 
the country would go broke in a week. 
Whether or not the President knows it, there 
is widespread resentment against this ¢hurl- 
ish effrontery which scorns the fitness of 
things wheresoever that fitness is apt to 
limit the wanton spending and personal 
prerogatives of the White House gang. It 
were well for him, for his public prestige 
and for his party, that he take a little more 
accurate measure of the cumulative feeling 
in these matters. 

Faith in the leadership of this country is 
at the lowest ebb in history. The hinter- 
lands, which are the backbone of the Repub- 
lic, feel deep apprehension. The sentiment 
is almost solid that Truman and Acheson 
are without knowledge of what cooks. The 
public ear is aching with double talk. The 
public heart is wearied with fear. The pub- 
lic conscience is outraged at the prodigal 
spending. 

The public spirit wants defense, not 
bureaucracy. It wants strength, not wan- 
ton self-indulgence of the few. It seeks in- 
tegrity, not insolvency of motive, of method 
and of mentality. It appraises the basics by 
weighing these greedy demonstrations. The 
resultant appraisals are shocking. 

It sees a President weaseling around the 
lowering of exemptions for married taxpay- 
ers, while holding in his hand $50,000 
a year with no tax to be paid. It recalls that 
this obnoxious conniving took place in the 
most flagrant political atmosphere, so that 
the President could sign the legislation into 
law before he undertook his new term, merely 
because, had he been serving at the time the 
law was passed, he could not have received 
the increase. 

In this parlous and perilous hour of our 
national history, such shenanigans are bare- 
faced assault upon the faith of our people. 
They breed deep discontent and abysmal 
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suspicion, through flaunting political skul- 
duggery brazenly before the world. They 
destroy confidence not alone here but abroad. 
They reflect a cynical impiety in the top 
leadership of this God-loving people. 

They do violence to every tradition and 
precept which have builded our national dig- 
nity and . They fester in sacred 
places, fostered by the practices of Tam- 
many and Pendergast. They expose the most 
venal and avaricious intent to fatten at pub- 
lic expense, while posing as faithful servants 
of our Nation. They are just as wrong as 
things can be wrong. 

They cry out for rectification, that once 
again our people may look with pride upon 
our Capital, its public institutions, and pub- 
lic officials. They explain by inference, Mr. 
President, why Acheson remains at your 
side, why his loyalty to Hiss does not im- 
press you as disloyalty to our country. Kick 
in with some of these sacrifices yourself, sir. 

Then we will understand. 

CHARLES PRANCIS COE. 


Food for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Stop Haggling Over Food for 
India,” published in the Christian Cen- 
tury for February 7, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Stop Haectinc Over Foop ror INDIA 


Shall the United States Senate be per- 
mitted to use starvation as an instrument of 
foreign policy? That question is raising its 
ugly head in the languid discussions which 
have now started in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on whether we shall make 
available to India the 2,000,000 tons of grain 
that country needs to avert famine. Nehru, 
it is said in the cloakrooms, is showing too 
much independence in the east-west con- 
flict. Let’s drag our feet a little on this food 
question and force him to come around. 
That attitude is utterly wrong. It shows 
contempt for the humanitarian tradition of 
the American people. It reveals a callousness 
to suffering which is shocking in its cruelty. 
Do the Senators want to present this Nation 
to the world as a monster which cannot be 
placated unless it has its way? That is what 
they are doing. No wonder we are losing the 
battle for the minds of men, Instead of 
gaining an ally, this course offers the surest 
method of alienating not only the second 
most populous nation on earth, not only the 
rest of Asia, but all people everywhere who 
have a spark of compassion left in their souls. 
It refuses to credit the Indian Prime Min- 
ister’s peace efforts as the sincere attempts 
they are to avert the global catastrophe of 
war. It assumes instead that our position is 
the only one that can possibly be right. 
Nehru is risking everything on an effort to 
avert war, not only because he believes this 
to be his duty to mankind but also because 
he sees that war between the great powers 
could easily reduce India to a brawling chaos 
in which all ordered government would col- 
lapse. Who would benefit from that? If 
Senator ConNnaLtty and his colleagues cannot 


be statesmen, if they cannot rise to the de- 
mands of ordinary humanity, if they cannot 
be restrained from alienating our last friend 
on earth, the American people ought to de- 
mand that they quit misrepresenting us to 
the world, They will understand if they are 
told they must stop haggling over food for 
India. 


Every Second Counts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
cember 1950 issue of the American 
Federationist, the official monthly pub- 
lication of the American Federation of 
Labor, carried a stirring article entitled 
“Every Second Counts,” which so well 
epitomizes the nature of the crisis we are 
facing, and the action we must take to 
meet and beat that crisis, that I ask that 
it be reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

It should be noted that this article 
was prepared and printed prior to the 
reverses in Korea which were needed to 
awaken many to the seriousness of our 
situation. Labor, in general, had antici- 
pated the need for all-out action, and 
was prepared to offer its support before 
it was called upon. In the midst of the 
smokescreens now being thrown up by 
many groups, decrying labor’s willingness 
to take its full share of the burden in 
this emergency, I feel that the real 
courage and conviction of responsible 
labor groups and leaders in rising to meet 
and anticipate the country’s demands 
merits fullest praise and recognition, 
Every Sreconp Counts—We Must REsvitp 

Our Srrencru Very QuICKLY 

The gravest challenge in history now con- 
fronts the American people. Communist 
Russia, armed to the teeth, is moving against 
the non-Communist world. The goal, as al- 
ways since the Communist gang seized power 
by violence in Russia 33 years ago, is con- 
quest and domination of all the nations and 
all the peoples of the earth. The No, 1 
target is the United States, champion of the 
free way of life which shows up totalitarian 
communism for the tremendous fraud that 
it is. 

At the moment Communist Russia is act- 
ing through her junior partner in crime 
against humanity, Communist China. Stalin 
has other puppets ready to kill, burn, and 
enslave whenever he decides to twitch the 
strings. Many countries are in great peril. 
Stalin has huge Soviet armies at his com- 
mand, a tremendous air force, the atom 
bomb. His own essential industry, unlike 
ours, is widely dispersed and hidden. He has 
his covetous eyes on Western Europe, on the 
oil fields of the Middle East, on India, and 
Latin America. Of all the countries that he 
plans to conquer, the one he most wants to 
crush is our own great and free United 
States. 

Where will the Communists move next? 
When will they strike next? Will they roll 
against Western Europe first? Will they 
bomb us? It is anyone’s guess. Only Stalin 
and his fellow-gangsters in the Kremlin 
know the answers. But so long as the Com- 
munists’ military strength is enormous and 
that of the free world tragically puny, the 
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likelihood of further. Communist aggression 
and the danger of the defeat and enslave- 
ment of all democratic nations continue very 
great. 

The time has arrived for very plain talk. 
If we want to survive, there is no time what- 
soever to be lost. Just as quickly as pos- 
sible, with every loyal American rendering 
the maximum service where he is most need- 
ed, with all secondary objectives gracefully 
granting priority to the most important task 
in our history, we must build up our armed 
strength. Just as quickly as possible, we 
must establish equality in military potency 
with our ruthless enemy and then surge far 
ahead of him. 

So long as we remain relatively weak and 
unprepared, the Red Fascists will be tempted 
to move again and again, to gobble up more 
defenseless countries or even to dump atom 
bombs on our large and exposed industrial 
cities. So long as we remain relatively weak, 
no realistic American or citizen of any other 
non-Communist country can justifiably feel 
secure, 

Once we have rebuilt our strength, the sit- 
uation will be entirely different. Then Com- 
munist Russia will know that the day of 
easy victories is over. The Communists may 
decide to commit new ons anyway, 
but if they do, the free world will then be in 
a@ position to repel the aggressors and make 
them rue their murderous deeds. More 
likely, the existence of overpowering Ameri- 
ean strength, ready to destroy the Commu- 
nists if they make but one foul move, will 
suffice to persuade the Reds to behave. Sta- 
lin and his henchmen are slave masters, 
murderers, and bullies. Words never deter 
@ bully. But he is always profoundly im- 
pressed by strength capable of smashing him. 

Without question, the imperative task 
facing the United States and the American 
people is the rebuilding of our military 
strength. Every American must cooperate 
wholeheartedly. There will be many dull 
jobs, many unpleasant jobs, many danger- 
ous jobs. All of these jobs will have to be 
done. Not only our precious liberty, not 
only our lofty principles and ideals, but our 
very lives—yes; our very lives—depend upon 
every American citizen now rolling up his 
sleeves and getting into the fight with all his 
ability, with all his strength. 

We probably have far less time to get 
ready to defend ourselves than we did in 
1940. There’s not a minute to be wasted. 
Let’s get going. 


Famine Relief for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oi 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr, -WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
resolution: 

FAMINE RELIEF For INDIA 

The Commission on Evangelical Action of 
the National Association of Evangelicals, 
having received the eye-witness report of its 
secretary, Dr. Clyde W. Taylor, who just 
returned from a tour of the famine area 
of India, adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas this commission has carefully 
studied the crisis that has arisen in India 
because of the devastating drought and has 
concluded that it is our Christian duty to 
share our food supplies with starving men 
and women in India; and 
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“Whereas the sending of such material 
does not imply that we necessarily approve 
of India’s political alliances and attitudes; 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we memorialize the Con- 
gress to give favorable and careful consid- 
eration to the request of India for alloca- 
tion of wheat and other foodstuffs, and that 
we urge the Christians of America to share 
with those who are dying for want of food; 
and 

“That we urge Congress to safeguard the 
interests of the United States and the people 
of India, first, by making it mandatory to 
the India Government that the people of 
India shall be fully informed that such 
foodstuffs are the gift of the people of the 
United States sharing with the needy of 
India the necessities of life; and second, 
that this foodstuff must be distributed to 
the people of India at actual cost, avoiding 
all irregular profits of merchants, millers, 
and all others; 

“That such safeguards are urgent because 
in many lands our relief has been used to 
propagandize and spread the influence of 
some political party, religious hierarchy, or 
totalitarian regime, with neither apprecia- 
tion nor public acknowledgment of Ameri- 
ca’s sacrifice; and, furthermore, such Amer- 
ican food has found its way either into illegal 
markets or has been sold through merchants 
who profiteered at the expense of starving 
humanity. These abuses must be avoided.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 12, 1951. 


Extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has acted to extend the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act and has in- 
cluded amendments which are of doubt- 
ful merit. During the years ahead it 
seems clear that more and more of our 
surplus will move into export channels 
and trade encouragement may not be 
necessary. But the following editorial, 
published in the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
does point out serious dangers and it is 
warthy of the attention of every Mem- 
ber: 

Now We Can REtax 

It seems odd that Congress should be 
worrying about foreign competition with our 
infant industries right now, but that’s the 
fact. At least the House has been worried. 
Yesterday it amended the reciprocal trade 
agreements extension act by restoring the 
“peril point” provisions. 

Under this amendment, a President must 
give Congress a chance to disapprove any 
tariff concessions under the act which in 
the opinion of the Tariff Commission would 
put an American industry under peril from 
competition of foreign goods. The provision 
was put into the law in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, was taken out by the Eighty-first, and 
now apparently is to be put back in. 

No one wants to see young and struggling 
American industries, like United States Steel, 
General Motors, and du Pont, put in peril of 
their lives by the unfair competition from 
the big industrial bullies of Europe. . If they 
and others are in peril, let them be 
by all means from the machinations of bu- 
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Treaucrats who want to increase our foreign 
trade. 

But this does seem a strange time to 3e 
worrying on that score. We are entering on a 
new period of war production throughout 
the western industrial world. It is destined 
to be a period of indefinite duration and its 
chief characteristic will be a shortage of 
goods and raw materials. We shall be need- 
ing and wanting everything we can lay our 
hands on. In fact, the United States right 
now is bidding energetically for all the raw 
materials in sight, and if there is going to 
be any surplus manufactures lying around, 
doubtless we shall be wanting those too, but 
there won’t be. 

At the end of this period, whether it be 
with war or not in between, the situation 
that existed at the close of the last war 
will be repeated. The problem will not be to 
keep foreign goods out of the country, but 
how to get paid by foreign countries for 
the goods which will be available only in 
America. 

However, if Congress does not have enough 
to worry about without adding the danger 
of foreign competition to the list, this furore 
about protecting home markets is as good a 
way to take it out as any. Of course, in the 
world situation that is going to exist for the 
foreseeable future, such measures are going 
to be as nearly completely meaningless and 
pointless as anything that could be struck 
off by the mind of man. But it gives a feel- 
ing of righteousness and of a duty performed, 
and that is perhaps enough. 


Bewildered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, by leave of 
the House I am inserting in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp a column entitled “Be- 
wildered,” appearing in the Mount Holly 
(N. J.) Citizen. This column is written 
by our former colleague, Hon. Frank 
Mathews, Jr., who will be well remem- 
bered for his pungent observation on 
national affairs while he was a Member 
of the House: 

BEWILDERED 
(By Frank Mathews, Jr.) 

A friend of mine said to me, “Why are we 
Americans so callous? Our boys are dying 
by the thousands in Korea. We read the 
headlines, shrug our shoulders and go about 
our business as usual.” 

People who have recently been in Europe 
tell us that Americans are hysterical while 
the Europeans who are nearest to and most 
in danger from Russia and communism are 
very little flustered about it but quite con- 
cerned about our hysteria. 

These two views do not seem to jibe. 

Perhaps we are neither callous nor hysteri- 
cal. Perhaps we are just bewildered. Now 
finally awake to the terrible and insidious 
threat of communism, we are organizing our- 
selves on a totalitarian basis to fight a total 
war against it. Some of those who were pre- 
viously the loudest shouters against com- 
munism because it was totalitarian and the 
wordiest proponents of our way of life, to 
combat it are now the most hysterical advo- 
cates of totalitarianism to fight it. 

Anyhow, we are preparing as never before 
for a war greater than ever before. Against 
whom? Against Russia, of course, 
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To us who want completely adequate de- 
fense against whatever may threaten us, at 
least two things are confusing. First, how 
is Russia, which so recently was wholly in- 
adequate to defend itself against a Germany 
fighting other large and strong nations at 
the same time, without $2,000,000,000 of lend- 
lease from us and a vast American military 
second front in Europe, now so strong; and 
secondly, is there no way to avoid totalitar- 
janism than by becoming totalitarian? 

This week let’s take a look at the first of 
these problems. 

How did Russia, in about 5 years, become 
so strong that we believe she can lick the 
whole world unless we and every other nation 
of that world sacrifice everything we have to 
stop her? Either we are grossly exaggerat- 
ing the power of Russia or we are largely 
responsible for that power—or perhaps some- 
thing of both. 

My great overt national sin occurred in 
1940, when I expressed the belief that nazism 
and fascism, bad as they were, were local 
diseases, but that communism was a virulent 
epidemic so contagious and deadly it could 
engulf the entire world, and advocated that 
we not give our all to enthrone communism 
merely to force nazism and fascism to ab- 
dicate. 

I continued in this sin while I was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives by voting 
against the $3,750,000,.000 loan to Great 
Britain and opposing the Marshall plan as 
such. Both were sold by the administration 
to our people as sure-fire measures to stop 
communism, while at the same time that 
administration appeased and gave aid, succor 
and comfort to Russia, coddled communism 
within its own ranks and sent the author of 
the Marshall plan to China to return with a 
report that the Chinese Communists were 
not really Communists of the Russian type 
at all, but were just nice, harmless agrarian 
liberals, or something like that. 

We now know that Great Britain and other 
nations who received our aid and goods are 
either reshipping or selling vital materials 
to Russia and Communist China and oppos- 
ing our efforts in the United Nations to have 
both these outfits branded as what they 
really are. We seem to feel that we are 
honest, generous, sinless folk who have been 
f_ully betrayed, sold out, and double crossed 
by the nations we supposed were our friends 
and whom we so nobly aided in their time 
of need. 

Next week I would like to give you a some- 
what different slant on this situation. 


Condemnation of Governmental Social- 
istic Endeavors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK FELLOWS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion condemning governmental social- 
istic endeavors, reecntly adopted by an 
outstanding group of Maine young men 
known as the State of Maine Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at the monthly 
meeting of that group held at Augusta, 
Maine, January 18, 1951: 

CONDEMNATION OF GOVERNMENTAL 
Socratistic ENDEAVORS 

Whereas the United States has the high- 

est standards of living of any country in the 
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world, as a result of our system of free 
enterprise; and 

Whereas socialization, wherever tried, be- 
comes a cancerous growth which prostitutes 
its people at the feet of its Government and 
crucifies their freedom on the cross of 
political fortune, from which living death, 
no nation can be resurrected, and 

Whereas powerful political figures encour- 
age a program of a welfare state designated 
to buy tenure in office with an eternal 
mortgage upon our precious heritage: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State of Maine Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in body duly con- 
vened at its January Board Meeting in Au- 
gusta, Maine, on this the 18th day of Janu- 
ary, A. D. 1951, does hereby condemn gov- 
ernmental socialistic endeavors in violation 
thereof; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Senators and Congress- 
men of this State as an appeal paramount 
to party allegiance to give this Nation under 


God a new birth of freedom for individual. 


endeavor. 


ECA Piants 300,000,000 Seedlings a Year 
in Korea Prior to the Russian-Red 
China Invasion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is rather interesting to note that 
the contribution to the defense of Korea 
against Communist aggression consisted 
of planting 300,000,000 seedlings a year 
by the ECA. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL R‘EcoRD an article 
by Mr. Frank P. Litschert giving some 
of the history of the bungling, fumbling 
jobs so characteristic of the New Deal: 


(By Frank P. Litschert) 


Congress is alert to grave shortcomings in 
the ‘truman-Acheson policy in Korea after 
our occupation forces were withdrawn in 
July 1949—just 1 year before the Communist 
aggression. 

Reviewing the State Department’s Korean 
policy for the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on March 7, 1950, Secretary Acheson 
declared that “conditions of stability and 
public order have continued to improve, and 
the threat of Communist overthrcw appears, 
at least temporarily, to have been contained.” 

How temporary was this happy situation 
may be judged by the fact that the Com- 
munist aggression broke on June 25, just 
about 16 weeks after Secretary Acheson’s 
Official estimate of his great success in 
containment. 

So certain was the State Department of 
this success that it gave no military assist- 
ance to Korea after the withdrawal of our 
occupation forces. 

House Report No. 2495 from the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, July 11, 1950, recalls two 
different congressional appropriations for 
military aid to Korea. These were $27,- 
640,000 under Public Law 329 of the Eighty- 
first Congress, signed by President Truman 
on October 6, 1949, and $30,000,000 under 
Public Law 430, signed on October 28, 1949. 

But on July 11, 1950 (3 weeks after the 
Communist aggression), the Foreign Affairs 
Committee reported: “No deliveries of any 


consequence have been made as yet * * * 
The reasons for lack of deliveries are 
these, etc.” 

This dismal report of inactivity, in the 
face of the gathering Communist mobiliza- 
tion in North Korea, was the basis of the 
statement a few days later by Senator 
Homer Fercuson, of Michigan: 

“Last October Congress voted millions for 
military aid to South Korea. When the 
Reds attacked 8 months later, exactly $200 
forth of signai corps wire was all that had 
been delivered.” 

Of the $150,000,000 in nonmilitary aid to 
Korea voted in February 1950, not 1 cent had 
been delivered when the aggression broke on 
June 25. 

Commenting on this sad record, President 
Syngman Rhee of the South Korean Republic 
declared publicly: 

“I asked for antitank guns. I did not get 
antitank guns. I asked for antiaircraft guns. 
I got none. I asked for ammunition for what 
few rifles we had. I got no ammunition. 
When the dreaded blow fell, we were able 
to oppose the strong North Korean air force 
with only 10 trainer planes—the best we 
could afford.” 

What kind of aid were we giving to Korea 
before the aggression? The answer was given 
by Edgar A. J. Johnson, Director of the Ko- 
rean Division of ECA, on March 7, 1950, be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
(hearings, p. 372): “There is a vigorous pro- 
gram of reforestation going on, and at the 
present time there are being planted about 
300,000,000 seedlings a year.” 

Does this fit in with the statement of 
Prof. Owen Lattimore, State Department 
consultant on Asia, on July 17, 1949? Said 
Lattimore: “The thing to do, therefore, is 
to let South Korea fall, but not let it look 
as though we pushed it. Hence the recom- 
mendation of a parting grant of $150,000,000.” 

This, in broad outline, is the story of the 
Truman-Acheson policy in Korea, which, to 
date, has cost 50,000 American casualties. 

Not until the State Department is house- 
cleaned from top to bottom may the Ameri- 
can people hope for deliverance from such 
incompetence and treachery. 


Temporary Reorganization Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “‘Temporary Reorganiza- 
tion Powers,” published in today’s issue 
of the Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TEMPORARY REORGANIZATION POWERS 


The Senate has made a reasonable com- 
promise in agreeing to give the President 
modified reorganization powers during the 
present emergency. Although the White 
House had asked for unrestricted authority 
to shift agencies or to consolidate them while 
the current defense crisis continues, the Sen- 
ate insisted on retaining the right to veto 
any proposal within 16 days of submission. 
This was a marked concession, in view of the 
requirement of the 1949 Reorganization Act 
that Congress be given 60 days in which to 
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disapprove any Presidential plan for execu- 
tive reform. 

Mr. Truman wanted Congress to reactivate 
a section of the War Powers Act of 1941 which 
gave the President blanket reorganization 
powers in time of national emergency. It 
was under that section that the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt created the War Manpower 
Commission, the War Labor Board, and 
numerous other temporary agencies—with- 
out specific legislative action. 

The Korean situation today is not such as 
to cause critics of blanket Executive powers 
to change their minds as to the need for 
some congressional check on Presidential 
plans. Nor was there any fight by adminis- 
tration stalwarts in the Senate for accept- 
ance of the President’s original proposal. 
The principal debate was over the period 
which should be allowed for congressional 
action. The suggestions ranged from 12 to 
30 days, with 18 finally approved. This 
would allow sufficient time for committee 
study and report. If neither the Senate nor 
the House should veto a proposed reorgani- 
zation by a majority of the full membership, 
the plan would become operative. The 18- 
day limit would apply only to temporary re- 
organizations related to national defense, 
however. The 1949 law for permanent re- 
organization of the Government would not 
be weakened in any way. It should not be, 
for Congress still has a lot of work to do in 
the field of reform covered by the Hoover 
Commission, 


Radios Render Great Public Service; 
KROX Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
times, when it seems to be popular to 
criticize and to find fault, we very often 
overlook the great good accomplished by 
Americans and American industry. 

I would like to single out just one in- 
dustry today for a word of commenda- 
tion. I refer to the radio stations of our 
Nation. 

In this day of confusion, when many 
lands are subject to the iron rule of a 
dictatorship, we should note the contrast 
between the operation of American radio 
stations and those in some other nations. 
There are countries in the world, espe- 
cially those behind the iron curtain, 
where radio is used constantly to divide 
and subjugate the people, to thwart the 
freedom of mankind, and to instill hatred 
and greed into the hearts of the citizens. 

Compare this use of radio with the op- 
eration of the radio stations in America. 
We are all familiar with the public serv- 
ice programs of the American radio in- 
dustry, the free time made available for 
the purpose of education and the shar- 
ing of knowledge, the programs dedi- 
cated to humanitarian causes, the un- 
selfish devotion to the ideals of freedom 
of thought and expression, and the con- 
stant effort to make life better for all our 
people as well as the people of all the 
world. 

The radio industry of America stands 
unchallenged in its service to the ideals 
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which are America’s heritage and the 
industry asks nothing in return, being 
content to operate freely in a land where 
freedom is the paramount tradition. 

While I am proud to pay this tribute to 
the radio industry of America as a whole, 
I would like to single out, as an example 
of the public-service record of the indus- 
try, a radio station in my own district. 
I refer to radio station KROX at 
Crookston, Minn. 

Carrying on in the great tradition of 
the radio industry, Station KROX ex- 
emplifies the spirit of community co- 
operation and service of all radio sta- 
tions in our Nation. Last year the area 
around Crookston suffered one of the 
most disastrous floods in history. It is 
not possible to determine the number of 
lives that were saved and the property 
damage that was avoided because of the 
part Station KROX and other radio sta- 
tions in that area played in flood opera- 
tions. It is sufficient to say the station 
and others were a strong beacon of 
mercy and refuge in that disaster. 

A recent service performed by the 
Crookston station is best described in a 
story from the wires of the United Press: 

Crookston authorities have captured a 
suspected hit and run driver after a public 
campaign for his arrest was launched by 
radio station KROX, 

KROX posted a $100 reward for the 
suspect's arrest and invited the public to 
add to the reward fund. The station also 
broadcast a series of programs which urged 
the citizens of the Crookston area to con- 
tact the local police with any information 
they might have regarding the accident. It 
was through a tip offered to the sheriff by a 
listener of the station that led to the arrest. 


I am proud of these services KROX 
is giving to its community. I am more 
proud to know that hundreds of radio 
stations, all over America, are equally 
vigilant and equally public spirited. 

We need have no fear for the future 
of our democratic way of life as long as 
we have free and unafraid avenues of 
information. Our free way of life is 
safer and more secure because of the 
services of America’s radio stations, tele- 
vision stations, newspapers, magazines, 
and other publications, 


Exploration for Petroleum in the Gulf of 
Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, de- 
velopment and exploration for petroleum 
in the Gulf of Mexico, which a little over 
3% years ago occupied the time of 
large number of crews, has now fallen off 
to such an extent, according to the testi- 
mony of Walter S. Hallanan, chairman of 
the Offshore Lessees Committee, that 
there are now only four geophysical 
crews in operation off the coast of Texas 


and only five drilling rigs operating in 
the entire Gulf of Mexico. 

This statement was made today before 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs in support of Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, introduced by the junior 
Senator from New Mexico and myself, to 
provide for the continuation of opera- 
tions under leases covering submerged 
lands of the Continental Shelf. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Mr. 
Hallanan’s statement be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF WALTER S. HALLANAN, PRESIDENT 
or PLymMovuTH O11 Co., Brrore Senate COoM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


My name is Walter 8S. Hallanan. I am 
president of Plymouth Oil Co., an independ- 
ent producer and refiner, which owns a sub- 
stantial interest in approximately 120,000 
acres of oil and gas leases acquired through 
competitive bidding from the State of Texas 
in 1947 on submerged lands in the Gulf of 
Mexico. I am appearing before you as chair- 
man of the Offshore Lessees Committee, 
which consists of representatives of most 
of the holders of leases on submerged lands 
off the coasts of Texas, Louisiana, and Cali- 
fornia. 

The committee will recall that at the 
hearings held in October 1549 on the subject 
of submerged lands, the offshore lessees pre- 
sented detailed and comprehensive testi- 
mony in order to give you as complete and 
accurate picture of our offshore operations 
as was possible. We showed you a motion 
picture of our operations. Mr. E. F. Bullard, 
president of the Standard Oil and Gas 
Co., described the geology of and the 
geophysical work accomplished on the sub- 
merged lands in the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. 
H. H. Kaveler, assistant to the vice president 
in charge of production of Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., testified with respect to drill- 
ing operations and production practices. 
Mr. Hines H. Baker, president of Humble Oil 
and Refining Co., discussed the equities of 
the holders of leases acquired from the re- 
spective States. Mr. Ernie E. Pyles, vice 
president of Jergins Oil Co., presented the 
facts concerning offshore operations in Cali- 
fornia. 

At the hearings held before this committee 
last August on Senate Joint Resolution 195, 
Mr. Clayton Orn, counsel for the Ohio Oil 
Co.; Mr. W. W. Clary, counsel for Signal Oil 
& Gas Co.; and myself appeared in behalf of 
the offshore lessees to supplement the testi- 
mony previously given you. It is my under- 
standing that the records of both those hear- 
ings during the Eighty-first Congress have 
been formally adopted as a part of the record 
of this hearing. It is the purpose of my 
testimony today to bring up to date the 
record with respect to offshore operations 
for oil and gas. 

I am advised that current production from 
State leases on submerged lands off Cali-+ 
fornia (exclusive of production from the city 
of Long Beach) averages about 50,000 bar- 
rels per day. These leases cover 10,600 acres 
of submerged land. This oil is being pro- 
duced from about 400 wells, the weliheads 
of which are located on the uplands, but the 
wells are drilled at an angle and bottomed 
out under the water, Operations off Cali- 
fornia are continuing under a series of stip- 
ulations which have been entered into an- 
nually by the State and the United States 
pending the determination of the location 
of the seaward line of California's inland 
waters—that is the line where the rights of 
the State end and the paramount powers 
of the United States begin under the Su- 
preme Court’s opinion in the case. 
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Of the total of 2,925,000 acres leased since 
1945 by 30 operators from the States of Texas 
and Louisiana through competitive bidding, 
there remain outstanding leases covering 
1,550,000 acres, or about 50 percent of the 
area originally leased. Leases covering about 
400,000 acres have been surrendered within 
the past 6 months. 

As of February 14 of this year, 235 wells 
had been drilled on these leases, resulting 
in 91 oil wells, 28 gas condensate wells, 4 
dry gas wells, and 112 dry holes. These wells 
are located at distances from shore varying 
from 1 to 27 miles. The total oil produced 
up to the present time is estimated to be 
about 9,500,000 barrels. Present production, 
practically all of which is off Louisiana, 
amounts to about 20,000 barrels per day. Off- 
shore operators have expended in excess of 
$250,000,000 in the search for oil in the Gulf 
of Mexico. The gross revenue from the oil 
produced has amounted to about $20,000,000. 

I would like to call to your attention these 
facts which illustrate the extent to which 
activities in the Gulf have declined. Three 
and one-half years ago 48 geophysical crews 
were in operation. At present there are only 
four in operation, all off the coast of Texas. 
Eighteen months ago 26 drilling rigs were 
in operation. Six months ago the number 
had dropped to 14. At present 5 rigs are 
drilling off Louisiana and none off Texas. 
Unless some relief is granted, when these 
five wells are completed, drilling in the Gulf 
will be at a complete standstill. 

On last December 11 the Supreme Court 
of the United States entered its decrees in 
the Texas and Louisiana cases. In these 
decrees the lessees were enjoined from carry- 
ing on any activities on these submerged 
lands except under authorization first ob- 
tained from the United States. On the same 
day the Secretary of the Interior issued a 
notice which, in effect, authorized those then 
conducting operations to continue them for 
a period of 60 days. A subsequent notice 
has extended the period for an additional 30 
Gays, or until March 11. In other words, 
drilling of the five wells now being drilled 
and production from existing wells can be 
continued, but no new wells can be com- 
menced. The Secretary stated in his notice: 

“The relationship between the known do- 
mestic supplies of petroleum and the present 
and potential national needs, military and 
civilian, for petroleum is such that undue 
interruption of the present operations in 
the Gulf of Mexico would involve the risk 
of injury to our national security and econ- 
omy. Moreover, the producing wells and the 
elaborate facilities used in drilling for and 
producing oil and gas in the submerged 
coastal lands are subjected to unusual risks 
of loss, injury, and deterioration through 
action by the elements, which can only be 
avoided or minimized by continuous and 
vigilant operation and maintenance. Such 
loss, injury, and deterioration, if permitted 
to occur, would be an economic waste in an 
operation of benefit to the national security 
and economy and productive of income to 
the Federal Government.” 

Gentlemen of the committee, we cannot 
overemphasize the great importance of ade- 
quate petroleum supplies in these critical 
times. Petroleum is the lifeblood of the ma- 
chines of production and mobilization— 
whether on the farm or in the factory. It 
is the propelling power of practically all 
forms of transportation—whether on land, 
on sea, or in the air. It is the motive power 
for all our military forces—whether the 
Army, the Navy, or the Air Force. History 
shows that our superiority in oil was a vital 
and decisive weapon in winning the past two 
World Wars. Our enemies’ inferiority in oil 
hastened their ultimate defeat. Lord Curzon 
said of World War I, “The allied cause floated 
to victory on a wave of oil.” Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz said that World War II was won with 
“bullets, beans, and oil.” No one knows now 
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what our petroleum requirements would be 
in the event of another world conflict. We 
all agree that they will be staggering—even 
beyond the requirements of previous wars. 

Let us look for a moment at our present 
petroleum picture. Today our domestic pro- 
duction of crude oil is approaching 6,000,000 
barrels a day, and our Nation’s partial mo- 
bilization plan is just beginning. This pro- 
duction is 1,100,000 barrels a day in excess of 
the peak production in World War II, 

Today we are importing both crude oil and 
refined products in sizable quantities. Ac- 
cording to the latest published report of the 
Bureau of Mines, which is for the month of 
November, we imported an average of 465,000 
barrels of crude oil a day, 100,000 barrels a 
day coming from the Middle East and 365,000 
barrels a day coming from Mexico, Colombia, 
and Venezuela. We also imported from the 
Caribbean area about 450,000 barrels per day 
of refined products, mostly residual fuel oil. 
Total imports of crude oil and refined prod- 
ucts are currently in excess of 1,000,000 bar- 
rels daily. 

The impact of a world conflict on these 
foreign sources of supply is unpredictable. 
Many believe that the Middle East supply 
would be lost. In that event, we would not 
only be deprived of that oil we now utilize 
here at home, but we would also face the 
responsibility of furnishing from our own 
supplies the necessary petroleum require- 
ments of our allies overseas, who are now re- 
ceiving supplies from the Middle East. Pro- 
duction in the Middle East for November 
averaged 1,900,000 barrels daily. 

Many are-also concerned about the pos- 
sibility of a substantial reduction in supplies 
from South American sources which might 
result from sabotage in those countries where 
the oil fields are located or from extensive 
submarine warfare along the shipping lanes. 

With respect to the relationship of petro- 
leum to our national defense, this committee 
will be interested in a request made by the 
Department of the Interior on January 29 of 
the National Petroleum Council, of which I 
am chairman. The Department informed 
the council that preliminary studies by the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense indi- 
cated that in the event of war there would 
be a sharp increase in the demand for petro- 
leum requirements which would require large 
quantities of capital and materials, and the 
Department stated that the magnitude of 
the quantities was not known. However, the 
Department, which is specifically charged 
with the responsibility of seeing that ade- 
quate petroleum supplies are obtained to 
meet our civilian and military demands, re- 
quested the council to make a study of the 
capital and materials needed in order to in- 
crease the availability of petroleum products 
in the Western Hemisphere by 1,000,000 bar- 
rels per day. That study is already under 
way. This assignment, which I consider to 
be one of the most important that the 
National Petroleum Council has been called 
upon to undertake, is certainly indicative of 
the staggering demands we may have to meet. 

If the necessity arises, how can we be pre- 
pared to replace the petroleum imports 
which we might lose, to supply our allies who 
might be cut off from their present sources 
of supplies, and, at the same time, to satisfy 
the tremendous increases in military and 
essential civilian requirements at home 
which would result from another world 
conflict? 

For one thing, we must intensify our ex- 
ploratory activities. We must intensify our 
drilling activities, both exploratory and de- 
velopment, in an attempt to discover new 
oil fields as well as to develop fully and rap- 
idly the existing fields. We must build up a 
reserve productive capacity which will be 
available immediately to meet the demands 
of any emergency. As the late Secretary of 
Defense, James Forrestal, said: “I do wish to 
emphasize that undeveloped oil fields provide 





no power for machines of either war or 
peace.” 

When we were attacked at Pearl Harbor, 
we were in a position to increase our pro- 
duction immediately and within maximum 
efficient rates by more than 800,000 barrels a 
day. At present, according to the best in- 
formed opinion, our reserve productive ca- 
pacity is only about 450,000 barrels per day. 
It is imperative that this cushion of safety 
so vital to our existence be very substantially 
increased with the utmost speed. 

Of great importance to our Nation's energy 
supplies are the very large natural gas re- 
serves that have been discovered off the 
coast of Louisiana. Natural gas is an essen- 
tial fuel for many of our basic industries. 
Plans have been made and contracts entered 
into requiring the development of these gas 
fields, and the laying of marine pipelines 
to transport the gas to shore, where it will 
enter gas transportation lines for distribu- 
tion throughout the eastern half of the 
United States, thereby adding substantially 
to the supplies we need to satisfy the ever- 
increasing fuel demands of our mobilization 
program. 

These submerged lands which are the sub- 
ject of Senate Joint Resolution 20 offer one 
of the largest potential producing areas in 
the continental United States yet to be ex- 
tensively tested. Much of the time-consum- 
ing work of exploring any new area is already 
behind us. We have spent years on research 
and gained years of experience in the solu- 
tion of the physical problems of operating on 
the submerged lands. We have designed, 
built, and assembled large quantities of 
equipment peculiarly adapted to the search 
for oil in the open sea. We estimate that 
about $100,000,000 has been spent on such 
equipment, We have employed and trained 
many men in this highly specialized, costly, 
and technical work. We have already lo- 
cated many prospects by means of geophysi- 
cal surveys and have purchased leases on 
them. Some of these have been tested re- 
sulting in discoveries. Others have been 
failures. Many of them remain untested by 
the drill. 

Unfortunately, however, we are in a posi- 
tion where we are powerless to move. We 
have been enjoined by the Supreme Court. 
The Secretary of the Interior cannot give us 
relief. As he stated in his report dated Janu- 
ay 29 to the chairman of this committee con- 
cerning this joint resolution, “guidance from 
the Congress is needed for the program of ex- 
panded development referred to above.” 

If we are permitted to resume our work, I 
firmly believe we will substantially increase 
our producing capacity. I have talked with 
many offshore operators and I can assure this 
committee that if the necessary permission 
is granted, the extent of offshore operations 
will soon surpass the peak of all previous ac- 
tivities. 

It is dificult to estimate how much addi- 
tional production and reserves will be de- 
veloped by these efforts. I understand it is 
the belief of some operators that the daily 
production from fields already discovered in 
the Gulf could be more than doubled in 6 
to 8 months. I also know it is the opinion 
of some operators that, depending on the 
magnitude of new discoveries, it may be pos- 
sible to increase production in the Gulf by 
two to three hundred thousand barrels daily 
within the next 2 to 3 years. 

But in any event, to fail to permit the 
utilization of our experience, our special 
equipment, our trained personnel, and our 
geological and geophysical knowledge in an 
effort to discover and make available, for 
immediate use during the critical years 
ahead, this strategic material so essential to 
our Nation’s very existence, would unneces- 
sarily jeopardize our national security. It 
could even be disastrous. 

The offshore lessees believe that the pro- 
visions relating to operations on the sub- 
merged lands contained in Senate Joint Res- 
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olution 20 will enable us to move forward 
and resume our earnest endeavors to discover 
and develop vitally needed petroleum re- 
serves. The resumption of these operations 
will provide additional insurance for this 
Nation's security, which we just cannot af- 
ford to deny to the people of this country. 

Gentlemen, we must not risk having too 
little, too late. 





Farm Prices Not in Line With Farm 
Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, too often, 
in these days of high prices and high 
costs, we hear complaints that the farm- 
er is getting too much. I would like to 
point out that the prices of things which 
the farmer must buy have risen many 
times more than have the prices of the 
things he sells. 

Even in figuring parity the farmer is 
not brought into a true position regard- 
ing his costs and selling price of his 
products. 

I would like to put into the Recorp 
a letter I received from a farmer in my 
district in Minnesota. Mr. Axel Burman, 
of Trail, Minn., points out some facts 
which prove the farmer is not over-paid, 
rather his position is not even equitable 
with the rest of the Nation because his 
costs have gone up so much faster than 
his income. Mr. Burman’s letter follows: 


Trait, MINN., January 22, 1951, 
Congressman Haro.p C. HaGEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: After sealing my other letter I 
come to wander back to 1915, when I started 
farming, before the First War I. A 7-foot 
binder was $125. An International 7-foot is 
now $650, same size, same make. A disk 
harrow—14 disk—was $40; in 1951, $180— 
1915, $40. Help was 25 cents per hour in 
1915. Help now is $1 per hour, 1951, board 
and room included now as well as then in 
1915. A bushel of wheat was $1 in 1915. A 
bushel of wheat is $2 now in 1951. No 
wonder the industry wants war. 

At that time we raised our own horses, 
which was our power. We raised our own 
oats and hay, which was our fuel. Now we 
buy a tractor at somewhere around $2,000. 
This tractor eats about 30 gallons regular 
gasoline per day, or about $6 per day. It’s 
all making a much expensive way of farming. 

Still we are required to make both ends 
meet with double the price of wheat, whereas 
the industry not only asks but gets five times 
as much for their product, and most times, 
if not always, is producing poorer grades of 
merchandise, something a farmer cannot get 
by with. 

Our wheat has to weigh up or you get No. 2, 
No. 3, No. 4, and down goes the price. This 
holds good on anything we raise or buy. 
Equally, horses now are worthless. Man- 
power is too high. Machinery must take the 
place, but not at a gain for the farmer. No; 
at a loss, The farmer struggles along, over- 
working himself, and many a time his wife 
putting in 14 to 18 hours per day, where 
industry only works 40 hours per week. 

Hoping you will do something about it, 

Sincerely, 
AXEL BURMAN, 





as rea ee ta hae ot Rea 


Boei 
Kitts 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, few indeed 
are the men who have been equally 
famous in the military annals of America 
and of their own European homelarid. 
Perhaps they could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Kosciusko is one of 
them. 

In these days when the dark clouds of 
despotism threaten to veil the bright 
sun of freedom and leave the world in 
the old darkness, it is a happy task to 
recall the career of the first foreign 
patriot to come to the aid of America 
in 1776. Kosciusko did not have to 
come. This was not his country. But 
he loved liberty. He greatly desired it 
for his own Poland, but the time had not 
come. When will it come? 

But across the sea was America fight- 
ing to be free. Perhaps he could help. 
And if he lived he could use his experi- 
ence in freeing Poland, too. Thorough- 
ly trained in the art of war and espe- 
cially in military engineering, his serv- 
ices were invaluable to the American 
cause throughout the Revolution. For he 
came early and stayed late—as long as 
there was necessary work for him to do. 
As we review the record we wonder what 
our brave but untrained patriots would 
have done without his educated skill. 
America was unprepared for the engi- 
neering required by a full-scale war. 
Kosciusko had trained for years in the 
best schools of Europe. And as we read 
the story of this achievements we are im- 
pressed with the superiority of his plans. 
When his counsel was followed success 
came so far as success was dependent 
on engineering. When his suggestions 
were disregarded, the results were likely 
to be disastrous, as at Ticonderoga where 
he wanted to fortify Sugar Loaf Hill, but 
his superiors decided that it was unnec- 
essary; and the British came and forti- 
fied the hill, forcing the Americans out 
of Ticonderoga. Among his accomplish- 
ments we may count a good portion of 
the success at Saratoga, which led to 
French intervention and victory; and 
the development of the fortifications at 
West Point where he spent 2 years rear- 
ing works which to this day bear indis- 
putable testimony to his skill. From Au- 
gust 1780 until the last shot was fired 
Kosciusko aided the highly mobile 
southern campaign, planning transpor- 
tation and at times fighting as a cavalry 
officer. His brilliant work elicited the 
highest praise from General Greene, 
Belatedly Congress made him a brigadier 
general. 

Returning to Poland Kosciusko fought 
the Russians in 1792 and again in 1794, 
and might have saved his nation if all 
his countrymen had been like him. In 
the latter year he was defeated and cap- 
tured while gallantly fighting against 
overwhelming odds. 

Hope for a season, bade the world farewell, 

And freedom shriek’d, as Kosciusko fell. 


The Russians imprisoned him for 2 
years. When released he made his way 
to America expecting to make this coun- 
try his final home. Congress voted him 
money and lands, a part of which went 
to found one of the first schools for 
Negroes in the United States. 

When Kosciusko heard that there was 
new hope of freeing Poland from the 
domination of other powers, he returned 
to France in 1798 and spent the rest of 
his life until his death in 1817 in efforts 
as earnest as they were futile to restore 
his native land to her once proud status 
among the nations. 

He is enshrined forever in the hearts 
of all lovers of liberty. He does not need 
our few words of appreciation and praise. 
But we need now as never before to re- 
member often and well the example he 
has left us of a broad love for human 
freedom, reaching out beyond the nar- 
row borders of State and country to 
any people struggling against despotic 
tyranny. 

His dust in Poland rests— 
His urned heart a shrine! 

Poland! He is thy son! 
Columbia! Also thine! 


Causes of Our Present Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Truman administration is trying to 
hide behind every possible screen rather 
than face the true reason for our present 
inflation. Under leave to extend, here- 
tofore granted, I am inserting in the 
ReEcorp an excerpt from an editorial 
which appears in the February 12, 1951, 
issue of the Freeman: 


The domestic economic policy admin- 
istered from Washington has now touched 
heights of absurdity beyond the reach of 
any satirist. The administration is permit- 
ting, encouraging, and ordering inflation at 
a@ mounting rate. At the end of 1939 the 
volume of money (as measured by demand 
deposits and currency outside of banks) to- 
taled $36,000,000,000. In May of 1950 it to- 
taled $109,000,000,C00. At the end of Decem- 
ber it reached $117,000,000,000. Here is the 
inflation. Here is the increase in monetary 
purchasing power bidding for goods. Here its 
the cause of the constant fall in the value of 
the dollar. 

Yet the Secretary of the Treasury has 
chosen this moment to announce that the 
interest rate on long-term Government bonds 
will be kept down to 2% percent. This in- 
evitably means further inflation. For the 
Federal Reserve Banks will be forced to sup- 
port the bonds at levels to yield that rate. 
In buying such bonds, they pay for them by 
creating still more money and bank deposits. 

Then the administration turns around and 
pretends to protect the citizens from its 
own inflation by throwing blanket price and 

ceilings over the entire economy—with 
the usual political loopholes for the pressure 
groups. This order is so absurd that even 
the administrators who framed it won't de- 
fend it. An official of the Office of Price 
Stabilization immediately announced that it 
was working to cure the absurdities and in- 
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equities in yesterday's freeze. We may con- 

fidently predict that it will cure some ab- 
surdities and inequities only by creating new 
ones. 

The truth is that price control is a com- 
pletely spurious remedy for inflation. Its 
political function is to divert attention from 
the real cause, which is the Government's 
own fiscal and monetary policies, and to put 
the blame on the wicked businessmen. 


Congress and a Knowledge of How It 
Serves Is the Crux of Real Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked by Miss Virginia Eileen 
Miller, executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee for Congress, to request publica- 
tion of the article by Henry Stoner, for- 
mer Washington newspaperman, which 
points out that the very crux of real 
Americanism is Congress. It is a pleas- 
ure for me to comply with this request 
because the Committee for Congress is 
trying to make available to schools, col- 
leges, and adult study groups material 
which is now available about the work 
of the Congress of the United States and 
its Members. 


(By Henry Stoner) 


The very crux of the real Americanism is 
Congress. It is the last great institution of 
free government in the world. Too many 
people do not know much about it. Even 
doctors of philosophy in political science, for 
instance, have never read a copy of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. Our Voice of America 
is missing a great bet in not plugging Con- 
gress more, Congress as an institution, Con- 
gress as individual men and women. 

Congress is the one national institution 
which binds America together as a nation, as 
America, as the United States of America. 

Congress is the only institution which tru- 
ly differentiates America from Russia, or any 
other totalitarianism, in the final analysis. 

Congress is the one element which makes 
America truly American. All governments, 
whether totalitarian or democratic or con- 
stitutional, etc., have executive branches, 
and all wise people know that all executive 
branches are finally controlled, whether to- 
talitarian or democratic. 

Only the legislative branch—and Russia 
and all other dictatorships have no legisla- 
tive, truly free legislative oranch—in the 
final analysis represents all the people for 
whatever they want, and I say not disdain- 
fully, for as far as earthly affairs’ go, the 
voice of the people is the voice of right. 

The legislative branch must consider, must 
reconsider, must be completely alert to what 
is called public opinion. 

The executive branch of government is the 
power branch. The judicial branch is the 
legal branch. Common sense, where com- 
mon sense is of a beneficent, ameliorative 
nature, is in full bloom in the people’s, the 
legislative, the congressional branch. Five 
hundred and thirty-one men and women, 96 
in the Senate and 435 in the House, are less 
apt to go wrong in expressing the wishes of 
the people, than 10 citizens, the President 
and 9 Justices of the Supreme Court. 

The real America is, after all is said and 
done, the Congress. If America lives, Con- 
gress lives; if Congress lives, America lives. 
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This is my affirmative conception of my na- 
tive land, the United States of America. 

The one thing that the Hisses and the 
Remingtons and all the bright young men 
who went sour on about America, was that 
they failed to understand, to depend upon 
the legislative processes to achieve ends. 
America is means, not ends. The “Commies” 
say that life is the end, not the means. 

America knows that honest ends presume 
honest means, and that the two are insepa- 
rable. You must frst start with honest 
means, and always strive to be civilized and 
Christian, and it is only a matter of time 
until your ends are right, are righteous, 
And the discussion of means is with the leg- 
islative, the Congress. 

That is my philosophy. I believe it to be 
correct. I have studied thoroughly to dis- 
cern the right. 

When I say that America is at her gravest 
hour I do not mean to be neurotic or hasty. 
This is the real hour of reexamination. 

The older we get the more we crave the 
good old days. That phrase, that concept, 
viz, “the good old days,” implies the days of 
peace, the days when we had understanding, 
the days when problems seemed to have 
ready answers. Yes, the days when a basic, 
honest, simple philosophy was held. 

And like all beginners, we look back to our 
national parents, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United 
States, the Ordinance of 1787. These consti- 
tute the American manifesto (sic), these are 
the same to Christian America that the 
Kremlin would like to make the cynical, 
devilish Marxian manifesto to Russia and the 
world the Russian tyrants seeks to dominate. 
Russian communism is an atheistic philoso- 
phy that denies the right of the free indi- 


vidual a voice in his own national destiny. 


That is why I believe that the voice of the 
people, as expressed through our Congress, 
holds the solution of our national and inter- 
national problems today. 

And I believe with Wilson that ours is pri- 
marily a congressional Government. Hence 
to promote, as the Committee for Congress 
is trying to promote, a better understanding 
of the Congress of the United States and 
the responsiblities and duties and accom- 
plishments of our Representatives and Sen- 
ators in Congress, is a sacred occupation. I, 
as an ordinary American, therefore congrat- 
ulate the Committee for Congress in this 
undertaking. Ever yours for the Congress 
of the United States of America. 

The Committee for Congress, 1060 National 
Press Building, RE-5399, Washington, D. C., 
is a nonprofit, nonpartisan, educational 
project using Your Congress Magazine, press, 
radio, television, motion pictures, and other 
education and informational media to cre- 
ate a better understanding of our legislative 
processes. All loyal citizens are invited to 
utilize its facilities or to assist in its work. 





Postal Employees Need a Raise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I think there is no doubt that 
the postal employees definitely need a 
raise in pay. As a group they have been 
discriminated against. At present the 
pay schedule for postal clerks ranges 
from $2,670 to $3,770 a year, divided into 
11 pay grades, with a $100-per-year dif- 
ferential between each pay grade. 


The only increase which postal clerks 
and letter carriers can receive above 
these pay grades are merit-grade in- 
creases. The merit-grade increase is 
$100 per year after 13 years of service, 
a second $100 increase after 18 years, 
and a third $100 increase after 28 years 
of service. 

I have received hundreds of letters 
from postal employees in Milwaukee 
telling of their need for an increase in 
pay. These letters speak more elo- 
quently than anything I can say. 

I include herewith excerpts from some 
of these letters: 


I make $2,970 a year on which I’m sup- 
posed to support my wife and child. Could 
you live on that amount of money? 


I am going on my fifth year at the post 
office, yet a man working next to me who 
started to work at the same time I did or 
later, but who comes under another law gets 
$1,000 a year more than I. 


We were much better off in 1939 when we 
were getting $2,100. Our rent at that time 
was $37 and now it’s $82. 


We allot no money for recreation inasmuch 
as our budget cannot stand it. 


I have been in the postal service for going 
on 13 years. Never before have we had such 
difficulty making both ends meet. My wife 
has been forced to seek employment, leaving 
our two children home alone at night. 





I had to acquire a part-time job to aug- 
ment my postal salary. 


It is very difficult for us to make our 
take-home pay meet the simplest necessities 
of life. 


In my case, I’m married and have one 
child. I’m trying to pay off my home. My 
Pay grade is $2,970. 


I'm getting tired of working 12 to 14 hours 
a day to earn a living for my wife and three 
boys. To top this we live in a two-car 
garage. 


My wife is working, but now that she is, 
we don’t get to see each other very often, 
I see her about 15 minutes every morning. 


I cannot make ends meet at this rate of 
pay. My take-home pay is $129.32 twice a 
month. ‘ 


We have had to drop the hospital insur- 
ance we carried to ease the strain on our 
food budget. 


With the overtime taken away from reg- 
ular postal employees, can you blame any of 
our boys, some with 10 years service, leaving 
the postal service and looking for outside 
employment? 


Only one thing has remained stationary 
and that is my wages. 


I am compelled to take a part-time job 
to live decently. 


I make $2,970 and it sure is tough to make 
ends meet. 

I find I must buy very carefully, and then 
only the most essential things to make my 
pay check reach. 


Whenever an unforseen emergency arises 
such as illness in the family, I am forced 
to borrow. 


We are in dire need. 


Living from one pay day to the n-x: is no 
Joy. 

I have had one new suit in the last 5 
years. 


Expenses like insurance, medical, and so 
on, we must skimp on in order not to fall 
into debt. 


We have no weapon such as strikes and 
walk-outs. 


My family has been retrenching for the 
past 2 years, to the point where we are learn- 
ing to fight. 

Cigarettes is our only luxury. There is no 
entertainment. We have been to the show 
once in the past 2 years. 


— 


It’s rough getting along on $2,870. 


Even a movie for relaxation is an event. 


a 


I am tired of working 12 and 13 hours a 
day to give my family a decent place to live. 


I am just barely hanging on to my insur- 
ance and Blue Cross. 


_- 


My wife does part-time work whenever pos- 
sible. 


I just borrowed $1,500 to pay clothing and 
fuel bills. 


My wife has been forced to obtain full- 
time employment in order to make ends 
meet. 


—— 


The raise you Senators voted yourselves, 
$2,500 per year, practically represents my 
yearly salary. 


Get rid of several hundred women in our 
Milwaukee office and give a man a chance to 
support his family in a good American way 
is accustomed to * * * 





I can barely eke out an existence. 


I am the mother of four children—in order 
to give them the necessities, I have worked 
part time, over a period of years. 


The morale at the post office has hit an 
all-time low and the work being turned out 
is just as low. 


We have had to cash savings bonds that 
were intended for future security, in order 
to meet our current bills. 


I have not been fortunate enough, as yet, 
to find outside work to fit in with present 
tour of duty. 


We have no children. Why? And leave 
them to run around like little unfed and 
underclothed bums. 


I will have to seek additional work to make 
ends meet. 


I have been in service for 2 years and have 


had to have a part-time job ost of the 
time to make ends meet. 
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I would like a car, a home of my own, but 
that is out of the question. 


Iam making $2,870; after all living deduc- 
tions, I have a total of $88 for foolishness 
such as clothes, car, and recreation. 


It seems illogical to me that Congress will 
authorize billions of dollars to be spent 
under the Marshall plan and then leave their 
own employees in such a desperate financial 
strait. 

After deductions, what is left for me? 
Zero. 

In the past, I have had to take out three 
different loans to make ends meet. 


I have to live with my in-laws to make 
ends meet. 

I have been in the postal service for 14 
years and our salary has never been up to 
par. 

Postal service is steadily losing its attrac- 
tiveness. 

We clerks are way behind the eight ball 
since prices have started to zoom. 


It is utterly impossible to meet today’s 
needs and stay out of the red. 


We are still getting along on our regular 
salaries as of before this high price fluctua- 
tion. 


We simply cannot make ends meet. 


Please heip me to attain a fair standard of 
living. 


Our salaries have not kept pace with those 
paid by private employers. 


I am asking for enough of a wage raise to 
allow me to clothe, feed and provide ade- 
quate insurance protection for my family. 


We are 2 years behind other labor in 
salary adjustments. 


Our plight is deplorable. 


If some misfortune strikes us, we are 
forced into debt or deeper into debt. 


All I make is $3,070 a year and I pay out 
a year about $1,314.94. 


My salary of $2,870 per annum is just a 
means of existing, not living. 


I am a newly married man and I have my 
wife working as I cannot make things go on 
my salary. 


We are taking an awful lot of punishment 
now for the future. 


I realize the im of economy in 
Government, but it should not be taken out 
of the workers’ hide. 


I 


The Government is sending billions of dol- 
lars overseas to help other countries and 
closes their eyes to their own employees. 


This is not a shining example of our Presi- 
dent’s declaration of prosperity here in the 
United States. 


The fixed income its one sad affair. 


TI am resigned to the absence of beer in the 
ice box. 


My wife is employed. Before she went to 
work, we sold our savings bonds and bor- 
rowed money on life-insurance policies. 

Congress, too often, waits, sidetracks, 
stalls, ang what have you, to pass bills for 
the postal workers. 

I am a clerk in the $3,870 grade and re- 
ceived my last longevity increase of $100 per 
year on October 1, 1950. Coupled with the 
fact that new taxes were imposed also on 
October 1, 1950, I wound up with the earth- 
shaking pay increase of 1 cent. 


Who can be blamed but those in charge— 
mamely, the President, Congress, and the 
Cabinet head, who seems to think that we, 
as his charges, should be satisfied with just 
anything. 

We have an empty house. How can we 
ever buy furniture for it? 


I buy a bond out of my pay check, but 
have to cash them in every time we buy 
something for the home. 


I have worked as a letter carrier for 8 years 
and my take-home pay is $65. 

This hand-to-mouth existence is disgust- 
ing, especially with the Democrats sending 
sO much money overseas. 

My wife and I have very little social enjoy- 
ment. We don’t own a home or furniture. 


Before I started to work part time, we had 
to borrow from a loan company between pay 
days so we had food in the house. 

A married man with a family is unable to 
save anything or even put away a dollar for 
a rainy day. 


Congress Ignored Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of February 16, 
1951: 

CONGRESS IGNORED AGAIN 

Defense Secretary Marshall's announce- 
ment that the United States plans to send 
100,000 more troops to Europe undoubtedly 
will take a lot of steam out of debate over 
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America’s participation in the integrated 
army of defense to be raised by the Atlantic 
Pact nations. 

The extent to which the United States 
would provide Ground Forces for the Euro- 
pean army under the supreme allied com- 
mand of General Eisenhower has been one of 
the most controversial issues of the debate. 
The Defense Secretary’s clarifying statement 
is expected to soften opposition to the troops- 
for-Europe plan, inasmuch as the announced 
strength this Nation will furnish its much 
less than previously had been indicated. 

But the announcement still fails to remove 
one highly controversial question involved 
not only in the Atlantic Pact program, but 
in other critical matters of foreign policy. 
That is the right of Congress to express the 
will of its membership and to have a voice 
in the formulation of policies and commit- 
ments vitally affecting the welfare and secur- 
ity of the American people. 

Consistently has the President refused to 
take Congress into his confidence or to con- 
sult with leaders other than those of his 
own political clique in the framing of policy 
during the grave international crisis. Nor 
has he seen fit to apprise the public at large 
of the true facts of the situation when such 
a revelation unquestionably would have 
brought greater unity and more concerted 
action on the part of the people. 

The Marshall announcement is indicative 
that once again Congress has been ignored 
in the formulation of European policy. The 
number of troops to be dispatched to that 
continent apparently already has been de- 
cided upon and only under pressure has the 
figure been made available to Congress. 

Repeatedly in the past few months has 
the President appealed for national unity, 
both on the part of Congress and the public. 
While making the appeal with one hand, 
however, he has seen fit to pursue with the 
other his stubborn, lone, and domineering 
role in the international game. 

Never in the history of this Nation has 
the need for unified action been greater. 
But it cannot be achieved through mere lip 
service on the part of the President. He must 
demonutrate that the executive bianch of 
the Government is ready to give the same 
cooperation to Congress that he demands 
of that body. 

The value of having the Nation solidly 
behind the dispatch of additional American 
troops to Europe is great, and every reason- 
able effort should be made to obtain it. 

Regardless of the President’s authority to 
commit troops to combat in foreign areas 
without congressional consent, unity will be 
achieved far more readily and far more 
qickly if matters of such vital importance 
are submitted to the Congress, whose Mem- 
bers are the duly elected representatives of 
the people. 


“nduction of Conscientious Objectors 
Into the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Irven J. Blum Post, No. 
1609, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, of York, Nebr. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas during any period of national 
emergency it is the duty of all citizens called 
upon to serve their country in the Armed 
Forces; and 

Whereas due to religious training and be- 
liefs, certain persons object to serving in 
the Armed Forces during such time of na- 
tional emergency; and 

Whereas such persons could be of extreme 
value to the Armed Forces in other than 
combat units within those forces; and 

Whereas it is felt that such persons should 
not be shown preference over those others 
who also hold life dear to themselves, but 
who are willing to forfeit their lives for the 
protection of our Nation: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That Irven J. Blum Post, No. 
1609, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, of York, Nebr., in regular session, 
recommend to the national VFW, through 
channels, that a request be made to the Con- 
gress of the United States that the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 be revised to eliminate 
this situation; and be it further 

Resolved, That such persons, known as 
conscientious objectors, be inducted into the 
Armed Forces with the understanding that 
they shall not bear actual arms, but that 
they shall be required to perform such other 
duties as may be needed and required. 

L. Harotp HaMLIN, 

Commander, Department of Nebraska. 

Adopted February 15, 1951. 


Contributions of Massachusetts to the 
Development and Growth of the City of 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an address delivered by George 
T. Hines, representing Hon. Paul A. 
Dever, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, on Sunday, February 
11, 1951, on the occasion of the twenty- 
eighth annual Massachusetts State Sun- 
day at Valley Forge, and conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Massachusetts 
State Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The address follows: 

Anyone who has studied Washington, its 
origin, the long period of its wth, and its 
present-day maturity, must struck with 
the fact that in a physical sense it was the 
work of many persons who brought it to 
fruition, persons who were called to the Cap- 
ital City, brought their knowledge and their 
skills, made their contributions, and in most 
cases departed. 

Each receding tide, however, left behind it 
some who remained, either to continue their 
labors, to direct the work of those arriving, 
or to finish projects of long duration. 

The contributions of Massachusetts to the 
city and its governmental and private struc- 
tures, the memorials and decorations by 
those who either were native or adopted citi- 
zens of the State are in the aggregate, out- 
standing, and predominant. 


Massachusetts’ men probably contributed 
more to the physical aspects of Washington 
than those from any other State, particu- 
larly during the years of great development 
and growth. 

This was the period when the artistic his- 
tory of Massachusetts was virtually the his- 
tory of art in the United States, for many of 
the outstanding painters and sculptors were 
either born in Massachusetts, educated there, 
or made their homes there. 

Legislators and governmental executives 
from Massachusetts who made decisions in 
these matters were well advanced in their 
thinking, chiefly concerned with the future 
and permanence, and by their decisions they 
have built into Washington some of the per- 
manence that is Massachusetts. 

The Washington of today was only a dream 
in the mind of the obscure French architect 
and military engineer, Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, when he developed the plan for the 
Federal City under the supervision of Presi- 
dent Washington, who selected the site, and 
the Congress of 1790, which authorized it. 

Up to and through the Civil War, L’En- 
fant’s plan was either forgotten or considered 
too large. In 1860, the city had not a street 
light. Pigs roamed the principal streets, the 
wastes of Washington were disposed in open 
sewers and there were no pavements except 
a few patches. 

While the physical aspects of the sprawling 
metropolis gave glaring evidence of its un- 
completeness, even this early period indi- 
cated it would be a big city some day. Some 
of the greatest minds America has produced 
were offering their contributions to make the 
Nation great and its center of government 
achieve the position it occupies today, the 
most outstanding capital city in the world. 

The year 1870 marked the beginning of a 
new and effective physical development of 
Washington. The streets were paved, gas 
lamps installed and a central sewer system 
begun. Soon Washington had more paved 
streets than any city in the country. 

The second great drastic change in the 
city’s appearance was inaugurated by the 
Treasury Department under President Cool- 
idge of Massachusetts whose administration 
started the huge Federal Triangle develop- 
ment and the reconstruction of the Mall 
program under the general plan of Frederick 
Law Olmsted of Brookline, Mass. 

What is not so generally known and ap- 
preciated, however, is the great influence 
Massachusetts architects, planners, and land- 
scape engineers had on the present aspects 
of the city, not to include the Massachusetts 
sculptors and painters who enhanced and 
ornamented the buildings, public squares, 
and left behind them probably greater con- 
tributions of art than those from any other 
state. 

The work of developing Washington is 
never complete, and tomorrow may witness 
the influence of other persons who have 
either been born or received their education 
in Massachusetts, and who will continue the 
contributions that Massachusetts proudly 
makes to the capital city of all capital 
cities—Washington. 

With the exception of Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, no one has had so profound an 
influence on the development of Washing- 
ton, or contributed more to the beautifica- 
tion of its physical lay-out and its parks 
as two Massachusett’s men, Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Sr., and his son, Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr. 

Recognized as the foremost landscape 
architects in the country, they spent most 
of their lives in Brookline, Mass., where the 
company bearing their name still has its 
headquarters. 

Frederick Law Olmsted, Sr. (1822-1903), 
planned the grounds immediately surround- 
ing the Capitol and designed the terraces, 
which add so immeasurably to the dignity of 
the Capitol Building when viewed from the 
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west. He also planned the landscaping of 
the Boston parks as well as the park systems 
of many other cities in the country. 

Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., designed the 
present Mall and Union Square, and had a 
part in the developing of the Federal Tri- 
angle, containing most of the modern Gov- 
ernment office buildings. The Mall, Union 
Square, and the Government buildings make 
up the area that lies between the Capitol 
and the Washington Monument. 

The Jefferson Memorial landscape was de- 
signed by the Olmsteds. Olmsted made 
a special report on the Baltimore-Washing- 
ton Parkway, which is now under way, and 
designed the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial, 
which is to be erected on an island in the 
Potomac River. He also developed a plan 
for reconstructing the Washington Monu- 
ment grounds, which is about to be started. 

He was consulted in the development of 
the portion of the Capitol Grounds between 
the Capitol and the Union Station. At the 
present time, an effort is under way to have 
an Olmsted Park in Washington named 
after both father and son. While Mr. Olm- 
sted, Jr., has maintained his interest in the 
planning and physical improvement of the 
city since his retirement in 1932, his place 
on the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission was taken at that time by one 
of his associates in Boston, Henry V. Hub- 
bard of Milton, Mass., professor of city plan- 
ning at Harvard University, who died in 1947. 

Mr. Hubbard carried through to comple- 
tion a number of the plans developed by 
Mr. Olmsted, as well as contributing many 
of his own ideas, particularly in the recent 
development of the Jefferson Memorial and 
the lagoon, famous for the display of cherry 
blossoms every Easter season. 

Mr. Hubbard was succeeded in the mem- 
bership of the National Capitol Park and 
Planning Commission by Dean William Wor- 
cester, head of the School of Architecture 
and planning at MIT. 

The position of Director of Planning of 
the National Capitol Park and Planning 
Commission has, with the exception of a few 
years at its inception, been always held by 
Massachusetts men. 

Massachusetts may well take pride in the 
contributions of its citizens in the building 
of the Capitol, its contents, and surround- 
ings. Charles Bulfinch, native of Boston, 
the first American-born architect, is one of 
the three men credited with developing the 
design of the Capitol. 

Bulfinch, recognized as one of the greatest 
architects this country has produced, de- 
signed the present State House in Boston, 
the old Connecticut State House at Hartford, 
and the Maine State Capitol in Augusta. 
Many public and private buildings in New 
England, a number of the old residences in 
Boston, and many of the spires and edifices 
of New England churches are built from the 
designs of Bulfinch. 

With the completion of the original struc- 
ture, Bulfinch remained as Architect of the 
Capitol. It was he who determined that the 
front of the building was to be the eastern 
approach. It was he who laid out the origi- 
nal landscape design of the grounds, the 
western steps and fence that faces what is 
now the downtown section of the city. 

Probably the most conspicuous statue in 
the Capital Grounds is on the west plaza. 
It is the seated figure of Chief Justice John 
Marshall and is the work of William W. 
Story, of Salem, son of Associate Justice Jo- 
seph Story, of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The bronze d ors of the Capitol were cast 
in Chicopee, Mass, £ll through the Capitol 
Building, many statues and paintings are on 
display, some of them depicting Massachu- 
setts events. A number of the statues and 
busts represent well-known Massachusetts 
men. 
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Of those most significant, however, a ma- 
jority of the paintings and busts in the Capi- 
tol are the work of Massachusetts artists. 

The erection and the expansion of the Li- 
brary of Congress is a monument to Dr. Her- 
bert Putnam, who in 1899 was called from 
the position of librarian of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library to accept the post of Librarian 
of the Congressional Library. Dr. Putnam is 
still ‘iving in Washington. 

Much of the exterior and interior statues, 
murals, frescoes, and mosaics are the work 
of Massachusetts sculptors and painters. 

Among the private collections in the Li- 
brary are those loaned or contributed by 
Massachusetts men and women. 

You may remember that President John 
Adams, of Massachusetts, was the first to oc- 
cupy the White House. Many of the paint- 
ings in the White House are by George Peter 
Healy, born in Boston in 1813. 

A few days ago I had the pleasure of in- 
specting the unfinished White House from 
cellar to roof. As you know, the old White 
House is now merely a shell, inside of which 
@ modern building is being built. It is 
not generally known that several hundred 
people work in or are connected with the 
White House and apart from the danger of 
collapse of the old building was the fact that 
facilities were completely inadequate. So 
the new building, instead of being one- 
story deep, is now three stories deep and will 
extend well out underneath the White House 
lawn on the Pennsylvania Avenue side. 

The old sandstone foundations to the front 
doors of the White House are being retained. 
On the underside of these stones can still be 
seen the black marks from the burning of 
the White House by the British in the War 
of 1812. 

Incidentally, you can obtain pieces of wood, 
stone, bricks, and old hand-made nails from 
the old White House by writing to the Com- 
mission on Renovation of the Executive Man- 
sion, Fort Meyer, Va. These souvenirs are 
given freely, but there is a charge made for 
shipping and transportation. 

The story of the Washington Monument is 
most romantic; and while this monument to 
Washington had been first proposed in 1783, 
it was not until 1848 before the Monument 
was started, with a grant of land from Con- 


It took 37 years to complete the Monu- 
ment; and curiously enough, Speaker of the 
House Robert C. Winthrop, of Boston, not 
alone officiated at the laying of the corner- 
stone in 1848, but he lived to dedicate it in 
1885. 

Part of the marble in the Monument was 
from Massachusetts, but the entire solid in- 
side wall is of Massachusetts granite. 

The Smithsonian Institution, the National 
Art Gallery, and the Corcoran Art Gallery 
have many paintings and works of art by 
Massachusetts men, most of whom are fa- 
miliar to you; such men as, Whistler, Cop- 
ley, Sargent, Homer, and Gilbert Stuart, 
whose painting of General Washington is 
probably the most distinguished portrait we 
have of the Father of our Country. 

You may remember that this was the 
painting that Dolly Madison rescued when 
the British arrived to burn the White House. 
Cutting it from its frame, she fled across 
the street to the so-called Blair House, where 
the President now has his temporary home, 
and she watched the burning of the White 
House and her precious possessions from a 
window, with the painting still clutched 
tightly under her arm. 

May I point out that the Blair House was 
built in 1810 and its first occupant was Dr. 
Joseph Lovell, of Boston, when he was Sur- 
geon General of the Army. It was later the 
home of George Bancroft, of Massachusetts, 
Secretary of the Navy, who is credited with 
establishing the present Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. 


Several of the great churches in Washing- 
ton have interesting Massachusetts connec- 
tions. The Episcopal Cathedral of St. Peter 
and St. Paul has practically, from its origin, 
been erected under the direction of distin- 
guished Boston architects. This is also true 
of the great Catholic National Shrine on the 
grounds of Catholic University. 

The All Souls Unitarian Church was de- 
signed by Boston men, and it was here that 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, author 
of “The Man Without a Country,” began 
his ministerial career. 

Significant to this day, is the fact that 
the original Lincoln Statue in Lincoln 
Square, Washington, showing the Great 
Emancipator freeing the slaves, is the work 
of Thomas Ball, of Charlestown, Mass. The 
present magnificant Lincoln Memorial was 
designed by Henry Bacon, descendant of an 
old Dedham, Mass., family and the statue 
itself is the work of Daniel Chester French, 
who while born in New Hampshire, spent 
practically his whole life in Massachu- 
setts. May I at this point interject a little 
personal story, and it is, I believe, told for 
the first time here. 

During the last war when Washington was 
almost completely blacked-out, I had occa- 
sion to take a walk down to the Lincoln 
Memorial, a huge, shadowy mass in the dark- 
ness. The only light in the vicinity was a 
faint, blue light, shining on the statue of 
Lincoln. 

My son an@I started up the stairs but were 
stopped by a chain stretched across and a 
guard who informed us that the monument 
Was not open to the public after 5 p. m. 

We stopped and chatted with the guard 
and he told us this very interesting story: 
The only people that were allowed up to the 
statue at night were distinguished leaders 
who came there alone—to think out their 
vexatious problems and crystallize their mo- 
mentous decisions—in front of the statute of 
the Great Emancipator. 

They would approach alone in the dark- 
ness, be recognized faintly in the very dim 
light, and after asking permission would 
proceed up the long stairs. 

After they disappeared up the steps in the 
darkness, their footsteps—back and forth— 
in front of the statue—made the only sound 
that rose above the murmur of the great 
city. They would usually remain a half- 
hour or more, and their returning footsteps 
would bring the guard again to attention. 
With a friendly salute, they would disap- 
pear on their way back to their offices. 

It is entirely believable to me that these 
men, oppressed with the weight of their de- 
cisions, found restoration and peace at the 
feet of the statue of the Great Emancipa- 
tor—the great peace and restoration of spirit 
that we all find in other temples—dedicated 
to Christ. 

When men such as these, living today in 
their public lives, can find clarity and de- 
cision and renewed strength before the 
statue of Lincoln, we can be sure that the 
lessons he taught us of tolerance, honesty, 
patience under overwhelming and bitter at- 
tack, fearlessness to do right as he saw it, 
still dominate the decisions and lives of our 
leaders, we can be convinced that the des- 
tiny of America still is in good hands. 

The statue of Lincoln significantly faces 
the monument to his great predecessor, 
Washington, looking directly toward the 
Capitol. These three great structures domi- 
nate the Washington skyline, a constant re- 
minder of the struggles our forefathers went 
through to establish and maintain our coun- 
try, our liberties, and our national character. 
They are bound to be great inspiration and 
&@ guide to our national leaders as they de- 
cide on the future of our country today. 

The wisdom of Washington and the hu- 
manity of Lincoln still guides our destinies, 
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Facts on Food Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
current debate about prices and the ever 
increasing cost of living, a determined 
effort is being made to paint the farmer 
as the chief villian. Those who point 
the finger of guilt at the American farm- 
ers as responsible for increased living 
costs just don’t have the facts. 

It is only fair to listen to the facts on 
both sides of the controversy. I am sure, 
when the American people have all the 
information about food costs, they will 
readily admit that prices paid to the 
farmer are not the chief factor in the 
high cost of living. 

Facts on food prices are ably presented 
in the following article from the St. 
Paul Sunday Pioneer Press which was 
written by one of the country’s ablest 
farm authorities, Alfred D. Stedman. 

Pacts ON Foop Prices 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


In the hubbub over rising food prices, 
millions of fingers are now being pointed in 
accusation. A concert of voices names the 
alleged offender. The Washington store- 
keeper, selling dollar-a-dozen eggs to Sen. 
Thye put the bee on the popular culprit— 
the farmer, he said, and Government-sup- 
ported egg prices. The baker, talking about 
higher bread prices, emphasized wheat and 
other ingredient costs. 

The housewife, buying apples at 10 cents 
a@ pound; the soft drink consumer laying 
costs to sugar prices; even the cocktail 
hound soaking up highballs at 50 cents a 
drink while orating against milk prices at 
18 cents a quart—all of these lately have 
seemed sgreed as to where the blame be- 
longs. That is on the farmer, on the huge 
Government stores of food bought in sup- 
porting farm prices, and on the allegedly 
fantastic Government losses on farm pur- 
chases and farm subsidies. 

But reasonable people will no doubt be 
interested in knowing the relevant facts, 
not on just one side, but on both sides of 
that story. 

As to eggs, it is true that farm prices did 
advance rather sharply (28 percent) above 
the unusually low price a year earlier. The 
price has been steadily moderating from 
the peak. 

But as a farmer and producer of eggs on 
his farm near Northfield, Senator Thye talk- 
ing to the Washington seller had the facts 
first about farm prices of eggs. Those 
prices on Thye’s farm had been nowhere 
Near $1 a dozen, but about 42 cents. The 
Government wasn’t supporting them, but 
stopped that on December 31. So in blam- 
ing $l-a-dozen eggs on Government-sup- 
ported farm prices, the Washington store- 
keeper was 100 percent wrong. 

As to bread, not over one-fifth of what 
the consumer pays for his loaf goes to the 
wheat farmer. On December 15 wheat prices 
were up just 6 percent from their level a 
year earlier. That rise wouldn't account for 
a rise of one-fifth of a cent for a loaf of 
bread. All the farm ingredients put to- 
gether, including lard as well as wheat, do 
not account for one-third of the consumer 
bread price. Almost two-thirds of the con- 
sumer price goes to the baker and retailer. 
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Recently one of Tuyve’s colleagues, Senator 
Mayeank, of South Carolina, made this state- 
ment: “In June 1948 the price of wheat was 
$2.81 a bushel; the price of a 1-pound loaf 
of bread, 13.8 cents. But in October 1950 the 
price of wheat had dropped to $1.91 a bushel, 
whereas the price of a 1-pound loaf of bread 
had risen to 14.7 cents.” Certainly the labor 
costs of baking, slicing, wrapping, and offer- 
ing other services now demanded by con- 
sumers have been going up. But centering 
the blame for rising bread prices on the 
wheat farmer isn’t in accord with the facts. 

As to apples, the western farmer last 
autumn got 90 cents per 50-pound box, field 
run, delivered at the packing platform. That 
was 1.8 cents a pound to cover all his costs 
of growing, spraying, irrigating, picking, and 
hauling. The charges added by washing, 
sorting, wrapping, crating, storing, trans- 
porting, wholesaling, and retailing are what 
push the consumer price up to 8, 10, or 11 
cents a pound. 

As to sugar, the cost was actually lower 
in late December than it was on October 31, 
1947, when sugar controls were removed, 
And the sugar price is so tiny an item, any- 
way, in the cost of a soft drink that it would 
be hard to find the effect of a 1-cent-a-pound 
sugar increase on a bottled drink. 

The authentic facts about farm prices are 
available to all. They had, on December 15, 
risen 23 percent from the bottom a year 
earlier. Beef cattle and lamb prices were 
respectively 41 and 38 percent above their 
official parity or equality with general price 
levels. But milk, butterfat, grains, turkeys, 
and chickens were substantially below and 
potatoes, apples, sweetpotatoes, and citrus 
fruits far below parity. 

The recovery of farm prices accompanies 
a national jump to $206,000,000,000 in dis- 
posable personal income, after taxes. Have 


farmers shared unfairly in that income rise? 


They have not. Net farm income for 1950 
was actually below that of 1949 and much 
below the 1947-48 peak. 

A higher disposable national income nor- 
mally raises food prices because people spend 
a@ rather uniform share of such income for 
food. The $1.60 per day wage increase just 
won by John L. Lewis, for instance, will 
enable his coal miners to help in bidding 
food prices up. But is that, or the fact 
that greater coal costs of transporting or 
processing food will push in the same direc- 
tion, the farmer's fault? 

One hour’s average labor will buy more 
food in this Nation than in others and 
many times more than in any regimented 
economy in the world. As Senator THyYE told 
the Farm Bureau, the farmer's share of each 
dollar spent by the consumer for food was 
only 53 percent in 1946, and has slumped 
to 48 percent today. 

Folks with a real liking for facts on both 
sides may be shocked also to learn of the 
gross inaccuracy of much of the recent so- 
called news of farm-price supports. Last 
Monday afternoon a Washington dispatch 
from a usually accurate news agency was 
widely published which said that “there was 
a net loss on price supports last year of 
$1,600,000,000.” 

People have been stirred up by vivid de- 
scriptions of such vast losses, of mountain- 
ous food purchases, of waste, and of farm 
demands for subsidies. And farmers have 
been told by newspapers and newspapermen 
to throw overboard their price-support pro- 
grams or put them in a stand-by status 
for the duration. 

An excellently informed and truthful 
agricultural correspondent, Fred Bailey, of 
Washington, recently reported that “the 
campaign to make the farmer the goat on 
rising food prices is now well under way in 
the big city press” supported by some city 
Congressmen who want to roll prices all the 
Way back to the farmer. 


Here are facts: The $1,600,000,000 referred 
to in last Monday’s story as net loss, wasn’t 
loss at all, but was the total amount loaned. 
The net realized loss of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the year ending last 
June was $249,230,000. The net realized loss 
in the current fiscal year through November 
was $100,281,000. 

Said John W. Haw, agricultural develop- 
ment director of the Northern Pacific, to the 
Farm Bureau convention: “In its report 
to Congress on June 30, 1950, the Corpora- 
tion showed a cumulative net realized loss 
in 17 years of $636,040,401. The Corporation 
has turned over its capital many times in 
this period; yet the net loss has been less 
than 5 cents on each dollar invested.” He 
said the job has been substantially accom- 
plished with economy to the taxpayer. 

The recent big losses and big waste have 
been on potatoes and eggs. Both of those 
purchase programs were forced by Congress 
over repeated protests of the executive 
branch and many farmers. And from both 
of them the Government now has withdrawn. 
As to subsidies, the farmers producing the 
perishables that the Government sought to 
subsidize are up in arms against them. As 
to the storable products, the Government’s 
holdings of these are now widely acknowl- 
edged as being a vital protection of the 
Nation’s safety in the war emergency and 
a check on inflation. More stockpiling of 
this kind is considered absolutely essential, 
as a munition of war and as a safeguard 
against runaway prices. 

So there are facts bearing on both sides 
of the farm-price story. 


Father Raphael C. McCarthy, S. J., Pres- 


ident of Regis College, Denver, Colo., 
Gives the Marquette University Gradu- 
ates of Milwaukee a Patriot’s Creed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in the welter of the great de- 
bate now confusing the minds of the 
American people, I want to present to the 
Members of Congress, by way of con- 
trast, a most forceful and clear expres- 
sion of the nature of today’s crisis. 

If American college students can be 
nurtured by the powerful ideas expressed 
in Father McCarthy’s speech and gain 
inspiration from them, we need have no 
fear for the future of our country. His 
words will grip every patriot heart. 

I wish to include in my remarks the 
speech of the Reverend Raphael C. Mc- 
Carthy, S. J., president of Regis College, 
Denver, Colo., given in the Marquette 
University High School Auditorium, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., on February 6 last at 
the midyear commencement exercises for 
the graduates of Marquette University, 
as follows: 

My dear graduates, you are finishing your 
course and leaving Marquette at a critical 
and challenging time. You are going out 
into an anxious, bewildered world where even 
those who are supposed to be our leaders 
seem uncertain about present policies and 
future actions. We are living in what is 
probally the mcst momentous period in his- 
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tory. Old values are being questioned and 
new experiments are being tried. The na- 
ture of future civilization may be determined 
in our time. 

It is enoromusly deplorable that within the 
short period of 33 years we have fought in 
two World Wars and are engaged in an 
undeclared war now. Your generation, like 
other graduating classes before you, are 
compelled to interrupt the careers for which 
you have been preparing in order to de- 
fend your country. That is justly regret- 
table, but it is a necessary evil. It is an 
evil for war is disastrous to victor and van- 
quished alike. It is necessary because it is 
imperative that we biuld up the strength 
of our resistance for we are confronted with 
the problem of survival. We stand for peace. 
We have fought for it. We have paid an 
apalling price in wealth and in American 
lives to win it and still we do not enjoy it, 
but we are not wiling to buy peace by for- 
feiting our freedom. 

The struggle in which we are engaged is 
not primarily between forms of government, 
between demrocracies and dictatorships, be- 
tween communism ind facism, although 
many are deluded into thinking that it is, 
The issues at stake are far more funda- 
mental. The conflict is between two philoso- 
phies of life and by a philosophy of life is 
meant a practical rule of living—a norm that 
tells a man what he is here for, what the 
world expects of him, what his responsibili- 
ties are. 

There are two great forces today that are 
bidding for the adherence of men and of 
nations. They are diametrically opposed. 
They are incompatible with one another. 
They are religion and godlessness. They are 
paganism and Christianity. The most artic- 
ulate, aggressive, and ruthless exponent of 
the new paganism is communism. It has 
already enslaved 800,000,000 people. One- 
third of all the inhabitants of the earth 
drag out their lives behind iron curtains. 
Its professed goal is to bring all nations 
under its domination and it regards the 
United States as its chief foe for, while our 
ideals and our resources endure, it can never 
reach its goal completely. 

Communism is a far more imminent dan- 
ger to us than many people imagine, or are 
willing to admit. Indifference to it consti- 
tutes our greatest weakness. According to 
Lenin, communism prefers to achieve its 
aims by revolutions and by violence. But 
when these agencies are not timely, as is the 
case in the United States at present, Com- 
munists resort to less brutal methods. They 
fall back upon deception and cunning; on 
sabotage; on infiltration into Government 
positions; on control of labor unions and 
the promotion of strikes; on worming their 
way into the channels that mold public 
opinion—the press for instance, the radio, 
and the movies, They try to plant their 
members in police systems and in the Armed 
Forces. That program has been actively and 
intelligently pursued among us for several 
years and not without success. The object 
of the program always is to foment discord, 
to arouse suspicions and class hatreds, so 
that the field is prepared for revolution 
when conditions favor it. 

If we are to correct an evil we must first 
know what the evil is. The wisest and safest 
way to face an opponent is to try to know 
the truth about him; to be realistic as to 
his strength, his weakness, the time and 
place and method of his attack. It is less 
disastrous to overrate a foe than it is to 
undervalue him. For, to underrate his power 
or his determination is a suicidal strategy 
that invites destruction. 

The great perplexity, the indecision, that 
obtains with respect to communism and that 
hampers our efforts to combat it is, in large 
part, due to ignorance of its true nature. 
That it is a malignant force is a simple fact 
that should be recognized by any open 
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minded person who has studied the move- 
ment at all. But the theory and the prac- 
tices of communism are far from simple. 
It is a complex system made up of several 
very destructive elements. Unless it is un- 
derstood as such it cannot be fought suc- 
cessfully, for the most brilliant remedies may 
fail to cure a disease that is incorrectly diag- 
nosed. By many of cur people communism 
is regarded only and principally as a politi- 
cal movement that is subversive of our way 
of life. And that is true. The Communist 
philosophy of government is that the state 
is supreme. The individual exists for the 
state, his worth is estimated by the con- 
tribution he makes to the common good. 
He is a cog in the machine and when he 
fails to mesh he should be discarded. Such 
rights and privileges he has he owes to the 
state and it may take them away as it sees 
fit, whether those rights are ownership, 
liberty, or life. 

In such an organization the state is the 
only employer, the people work at the wages 
and under the conditions that the state im- 
poses. There is no place for unions and 
bargaining and strikes. There is no such 
thing as liberty of the press or of speech or 
of teaching. A man acts and talks and even 
thinks as the state wants him to. If he 
behaves otherwise he loses his job and he 
and his family starve. He may join the un- 
counted multitudes whom Russia has sent to 
concentration camps or tortured to death. 

Communism has another objective and it 
is the one that is attractive to many people. 
It proposes a subtle economic theory that is 
supposed to correct existing social inequali- 
ties. In theory it argues for a classless 
society in which wealth will be equally 
divided. Russia still preaches this theory 
but it has long since failed to practice it. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
not a collection of classless states. The 
aristocracy of the czars was indeed effec- 
tively destroyed but it has been succeeded 
by another aristocracy, of commissars and 
party favorites. Experience taught Russia 
that a consistent, equal distribution of 
wealth is impossible, and when it is at- 
tempted it strangles progress, for why should 
the intelligent, the ambitious, and the in- 
dustrious exert themselves when they re- 
ceive no greater reward for their extra ef- 
forts than do the shiftless, the lazy, and the 
incompetent? 

The basic idea of communism, and the one 
which we must unalterably oppose, is its 
materialistic philosophy of life. All its other 
theories and practices are logical conclu- 
sions from that conception. Communism is 
anti-God. It scoffs at His existence and in 
consequence it denies man’s spiritual origin 
and destiny, since these truths are meaning- 
less if there is no God, It is tireless in trying 
to rob people of faith. It is fanatically anti- 
religious. In its creed man is but a glorified 
brute who has no more rights than other 
animals. He may be put to work as his 
decides, cooped up in deadly camps or 
slaughtered when the state deems such prac- 
tices profitable to it. 

This, in very brief outline, is the force 
that menaces the peace of the world. It 
is organized, it is unhampered by scruples, 
it is backed by an almost apostolic zeal and 
by a willingness to undergo heroic sacri- 
fices in the achievement of its objectives. 
If it were satisfied to function only in the 
countries that have fallen victims to it we 
might feel that it is no concern of ours. 
But it ambitions the conquest of the earth 
and, according to its repeated declarations, 
the United States is the main obstacle to its 
progress and we must oppose it if we are to 
continue as a nation. For it is destructive 
of the very things which we believe make 
life worth living. It strangles liberty; it in- 
sults human dignity; it strives to banish God 
from His universe. It cannot live side by 
side with a Christian civilization and, there- 


fore, from the very nature of the case it is 
our mortal enemy. For, although Europe 
and America today are not completely Chris- 
tian, they still live by Christian traditions— 
the fundamental ideas of human freedom; 
the fatherhood of God; the common brother- 
hood of man; the intrinsic worth of the 
human person; the rejection of the principle 
that might makes right or that the state 
can determine what is moral or immoral— 
all these are Christian ideals. They are the 
foundations on which this country of ours 
was built, through the observance of which 
it has become great. If they were to go 
down what we have known and loved as the 
American way of life must perish. 

In our struggle with communism we are 
faced by three possibilities—surrender, ap- 
peasement, or resistance. 

Surrender means the loss of freedom, of 
hope, of faith, of love. It means a debasing 
slavery. 

There can be no appeasement of Com- 
munists. For how can you compromise with 
those who recognize only one virtue and that 
is physical force, who know only one vice 
and that is weakness, whether it takes the 
form of mercy or charity or any kindly senti- 
ment. Men with this philosophy of life re- 
gard concessions as marks of fear and of 
weakness, To them they are only invitations 
to make more stark demands. Chamberlain 
learned that when he tried to buy off the 
Nazis. 

What bargaining can be done with people 
who pride themselves on following Lenin’s 
command that truth and honesty and justice 
are to be used when these work to the ad- 
vantage of communism and when they seem 
to hamper its purposes they are to be dis- 
placed by treachery, deceit, and lying. For 
such people peace treaties and agreements 
and signed promises are less than scraps of 
paper. 

There remains for us, then, the only al- 
ternative of resistance. We have earnestly 
desired peace. We have striven for it against 
gangsterism and we have been denied it. 
Still we do not stand for peace at any price. 
We should stand for riyhteousness at any 
cost. A Christian cannot be neutral between 
right and wrong. We may hope, and we 
should pray, that we shall not be called upon 
to engage in another world war. But we must 
recognize its possibility and prepare for it. 
It is true indeed that ideas cannot be changed 
by mere physical force nor can we hide in 
security behind a stockpile of atomic bombs. 
The best that force can do is to insure a 
mimimum of external observance. But we 
face a foe who respects only power and we 
may avoid a war by causing him to fear our 
strength and if, which God forbid, we are 
attacked, we shall be prepared to protect our- 
selves from the fate of nations who were 
weak or trustful and who now know com- 
munism for what it is. 

This preparation involves sacrifice. Those 
sacrifices are not so great as Communists 
endure in pursuing their plan of world con- 
quest, yet they will be sufficiently trying; 
some of them may be grievous. For the ma- 
jority they will take the form of privations 
of various kinds. Shortages, priorities, heavy 
taxes, perhaps rationing. For others, and 
many of you may be among them, the de- 
mand will be one of service. But we must 
pay the price for anything in life that is 
worth while. If it could be had for the ask- 
ing, it would be of but little value and es- 
teemed but very lightly. We must protect 
the greatest natural blessings that men can 
know; we must defend for ourselves and for 
those who come after us the liberties which 
we received from our ancestors. They 
wrenched the torch of freedom from the 
hands of unwilling oppressors and they kept 
it burning when it cost them hardships. 

We are not unique in the fact that we 
are called upon to forego comforts and en- 
dure inconveniences in the defense of what 
we cherish. Men of every generation have 
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faced that harsh demand. They have been 
facing it in other countries for many years. 
We have proved ourselves at other times. 
We shall not fail now. There is a disagree- 
able job ahead of us but if we Keep faith, it 
will be done and perhaps sooner than we 
think. 

War is brutal always and preparation for 
it is exacting. But it has a few compensa- 
tions. It reveals lovely human traits which 
oth®rwise might lie unexpected. Virtues 
which in prosperous times are allowed to 
tarnish are taken down and dusted and 
brightened—loyalty, devotion, courage, un- 
selfishness become potent, active forces in 
tle lives of people. 

Our present crisis will make great demands 
on our patriotism. I know that we shall 
not only be reconciled to them but shall 
meet those demands generously and cheer- 
fully. We shall not feel abused or frus- 
trated because we are called upon to fight 
for our self-preservation. Rather may our 
attitude be that of the boy in the last war 
whom a chaplain visited in a hospital. The 
priest expressed his sympathy because the 
boy had lost his leg and the soldier said, and 
he smiled as he said it: “Sir, I did not lose 
it, I gave it.” 

We could wish that we should never see 
another war, or the threat of it, but we must 
face harsh facts. For us the problem is one 
of survival. Our cause is a just one. Sup- 
porting it in whatever way we may be called 
to do we can be sure of God's help. The 
crusaders of old fought to deliver the holy 
places from the infidel. Our responsibility, 
and our privilege, is to safeguard our Chris- 
tion culture, to enable ourselves and others 
to keep faith in God. 

Joyce Kilmer who gave his life for his coun- 
try in World War I, in a poem called The 
Peacemaker, wrote some words that are 
pertinent to us: 


“What matters death, if Freedom be not 
dead? 

Who fights for freedom goes with joyful 
tread 

And has for Captain Him whose thorn- 
crowned head 

Smiles from the Cross upon a conquered 
world.” 


May that Captain bring peace to the world 
and may He keep you in His hand. 


Academy of Diplomatic Science 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a 
resolution adopted by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Post No. 131. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas diplomacy is the vital keynote in 
affairs of the world today as always; and 

Whereas it is of utmost importance that 
the United States of America have in its 
diplomatic service, men trained in the arts 
and ways of diplomacy, to better represent 
our Nation in world affairs; and 

Whereas our Nation is too often at a loss 
when dealing with the diplomatic represent- 
atives of other nations because of their 
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training in this line, they being more in the 
class known as career diplomats; and 

Whereas if our Nation could be served by 
men especially screened and trained in 
diplomacy, we would be represented on a far 
more equitable basis with other nations; and 

Whereas the diplomatic bungling of the 
past and present is largely due to the lack 
of proper or sufficient knowledge of the 
ways of other nations and its peoples; and 

Whereas past history has proven the Tact 
that all of our military victories have been 
for naught because of diploraatic inefficiency, 
ignorance, and treachery; and 

Whereas proper schooling and training 
over a period of time, would enable our Gov- 
ernment to pick men of the highest caliber 
for the diplomatic service: Be it therefore 

Resclved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Post, No. 131, in regular session J. nu- 
ary 10, 1951, recommend, through channels, 
that the national organization take the nec- 
essary steps to bring before the Congress of 
the United States, a request for the im- 
mediate formation and operation of an 
Academy of Diplomatic Science; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That students be recommended 
for such an academy by the Congressmen of 
the various States, but that such a recom- 
mended student must pass certain entrance 
requirements as may be deemed necessary 
relative to scholastic and loyalty background; 
and be it further 

Resclved, That lack of such schooling shall 
not hinder those having proper and suffi- 
cient practical training or experience, 
through years of service in the diplomatic 
services, and found capable, from being ad- 
vanced to high positions in such service. 

L. HAROLD HAMLIN, 
Commander, 
Adopted February 15, 1951. 





Gold From Sand Piles at McNary Dam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
teresting project in recovery of gold is 
going on at McNary Dam which is now 
under construction in the Columbia 
River, between the States of Oregon and 
Washington. I include as a part of 
these remarks an article by Herbert 
Jonas entitled ‘He Gets Gold From Sand 
Piles,” from the Saturday Evening Post, 
which is a story about this gold-recovery 
project at McNary Dam: 

Goopy Srupies “Pay Dirt” From His Pat- 
ENTED SLUICE Box—He Gets GOLD FRoM 
SaNp PILEs 

(By Herbert Jonas) 

There’s money to be made taking gold from 
low-grade river sand—if you know how. 

A. H. Goody, a Tacoma mining engineer, 
has the knack. During the construction of 
the McNary Dam in Washington State, Goody 
worked stockpiles of sand profitably, al- 
though the pay dirt in them ran as little as 
half a cent a ton. 

As the Government moves ahead with its 
Columbia River development program Goody 
stands to hitch-hike a fortune from the 
sands of the great stream and its tributaries. 
For each Federal dam yet to be built is in 
better mining territory than McNary, and 
upstream sands assay as high as 10 cents 
a ton. 


Actually Goody prospers where other min- 
ers might not eke out a bare living. He suc- 
ceeds for two reasons: He has a patented 
process for recovering “fiour” gold, and he 
has a contract whereby sand dredged from 
the river for dam construction is sluiced 
through his gold trap on its way to stockpiles. 

Flour gold is so powdery fine that it can’t 
be stopped by the ordinary sluice boxes used 
in mining. A few prospectors have caught it 
by lining their miner’s pans with mercury 
and then placing the mercury amalgam in a 
hollowed-out potato and baking it in an oven. 
The heat evaporates the mercury and leaves 
the gold. The process yields small quantities 
of flour gold, but also exposes the miners to 
mercury poisoning. 

Goody’s system uses no mercury. He has 
rigged up a special sluice box only 13 feet 
long, in which a series of centrifugal actions 
sucks heavy sand and fine gold from a stream 
fed into it by a sand-and-gravel machine. 
The box operates unattended. 

Once a day Goody trucks a load of the gold- 
bearing concentrate, which assays over $500 
a ton, to his home in Tacoma. There he 
turns a thin stream of water into a strainer- 
like gold trap, shovels in the concentrate 
and washes it until only gold dust remains. 

The yellow residue isn’t pure gold by Gov- 
ernment standards because it contains a 
slight alloy. This fortunate imperfection 
allows Goody to sell the gold as he sees fit. 
If it met bullion requirements, he would be 
required under the law to sell it to the United 
States treasury at $35 a troy ounce. 

As it is, a dollar’s worth of the powdery 
metal makes a pendant design on a tie clasp 
which brings the resourceful Goody $7.50. 
And a nickel’s worth in a plastic card labeled 
“Souvenir Flour Gold Recovered by Goody” 
nets a ready 25 cents from tourists who visit 
McNary Dam. 





The Industrial West 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled “Cur- 
rent Issue,” published in the Columbia 
Basin (Wash.) News of January 13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CURRENT ISSUE 


Although Horace Greeley has long ceased 
to wield his potent pen, his immortal advice 
to the youth of his day, “Go west, young 
man,” still bids the adventurous toward the 
Pacific, and strikes terror into the sooty 
hearts of eastern manufacturing interests. 

Evidence of their fear of the lusty indus- 
trial infant that is the West is an article in 
the Contractors and Engineers Monthly, a 
trade publication of the heavy-equipment 
industry, centered in the East. . 

The article discredits western hydroelectric 
power development and reclamation proj- 
ects, terming them luxuries. Specifically at- 
tacked was Ice Harbor Dam. This attitude is 
understandable coming from eastern inter- 
ests. 

What is not acceptable is the deliberate 
sabotage by California’s Representative Nor- 
RIS POULSON, and an Astoria newspaper which 
reprinted the easterner’s article. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Poutson, showing typical California jeal- 
ousy of the Pacific Northwest, read the con- 
demning article out of the Astoria paper into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Ice Harbor project has been brutally 
punted from one end of the political gridiron 
to another. Fearful, lest the need for power 
to operate more aluminum mills or other in- 
dustries should cause rapid development of 
the West, eastern interests, and the coast 
fisheries groups have consistently blocked the 
dam when allocation of funds seemed 
imminent. 

The Astoria paper’s attitude is to oppose 
anything which might pose difficulty for 
commercial fishing. Dwindling fish runs in 
the Columbia have been blamed on various 
power.dams, when in actuality overexploita- 
tion by commercial fishermen has been re- 
sponsible for destruction of brood stock be- 
fore the fish ever had a chance to run to 
headwater spawning grounds. Fish and 
game departments have been unwitting tools 
in aiding the commercial fishermen, by pre- 
dicting the end of sport fishing, without bio- 
logical proof that the dams are responsible. 
Commercial fishing laws have been notably 
lax, enforcement has been spasdomic, and 
violations are seldom persistently prosecuted. 

Hydroelectric power and irrigation will go 
hand in hand in building the Columbia 
Basin. As one of the potentially rich pro- 
ductive areas of the Nation, the basin is bat- 
tling sectional, regional, and national opposi- 
tion, prompted by vested interests, long the 
foe and deterrent to progress. 

Demonstration that western power can 
produce tremendous amounts of vital war 
materials is provided by the aluminum mill 
near Spokane, which supplied tons of ma- 
terial during World War II. What such de- 
velopment means to an area economically is 
apparent from tax statements of the Spo- 
kane area. In addition to hiring more than 
30,000 men, the aluminum mills paid more 
taxes to the Spokane area coffers than did all 
the railroads in that area, noted as a rail 
center. 

It is easy to see why eastern interests do 
not want more competitive developments out 
of the West. What Californians and selfish 
commercial interests on the coast do not 
realize is that they are helping to destroy 
themselves by contributing to disunity in 
western State’s congressional representation. 

Congress would be justified in showing re- 
luctance to vote projects needed for develop- 
ment of the West, when western States 
bicker among themselves over their desir- 
ability. 

Industrial power is one of the West’s key 
drawing cards. Industries here can be free 
of the carboniferous pollution of coal smoke. 
There is room for unlimited expansion of 
plants, and living conditions free from the 
squalor of overcrowded eastern industrial 
cities. 

“Go West, young industry” might well be 
the slogan for the modern day. As the need 
for more production increases, the tremend- 
ous power potential of the West will be real- 
ized. The luxury projects, objected to by 
commercial fishermen (whose business itself 
represents only a fraction of the industry 
created by adequate power supplies) and 
eastern industrialists, will be the backbone 
of electrochemical processing and other re- 
lated power consuming productive activities. 

Ice Harbor represents an economical, prac- 
tical link in the West’s power hookup. The 
history of the West has been a fighting saga. 
Our Washington congressional representa- 
tives are carrying on the westerner’s tradi- 
tional refusal to let ungrounded opposition 
interfere with expansion. 

We are now engaged in a battle for our 
right to grow and expand our productive 
capacities. Cheap electric power is a neces- 
sity. Ice Harbor Dam would produce such 
power. 

The power of the West lies in its electrical 
potential. 
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Gen. Carlos Romulo 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edito- 
rials dealing with the activities in the 
United Nations of my friend, Gen. Carlos 
Romulo, Foreign Minister of the Philip- 
pines. One is from the New York Times 
of February 2, the other from the New 
York World-Telegram of February 3. I 
do not disparage the Times editorial 
when I say I prefer the heading used 
by the World-Telegram, “Romulo, the 
Scrapper.” 

Mr. President, it was my privilege, as 
chairman of the United States delega- 
tion at the United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Information, in Geneva, 
Swtzerland, in the spring of 1948, to 
support General Romulo’s candidacy for 
election as president of that Conference. 
There I saw at first-hand his skill and 
courage in the conduct of the Confer- 
ence. He is not only a great orator; he 
is one of the most able diplomats on the 
international scene. Again and again he 
has proved his faith in freedom and his 
willingness to fight for it. He is, of 
course, known to many Members of the 
Congress, and I am sure they will join me 
in congratulating him on these editorials, 
which record another brave fight well 
fourht. 

There being no objertion, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of February 2, 
1951] 
AGGRESSION ON THE RECORD 

The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions has now acted to put the aggression 
of the Chinese Communists in Korea for- 
mally on the record. This seems to us to 
have been the only possible course if the 
United Nations valued its survival. There 
have been strong misgivings in some quarters 
and equally strong resolution in others. The 
contrast is brought out, typically, in the 
comments of the Indian and Philippine dele- 
gates in the Assembly. For India, Sir Bene- 
gal Rau stated: 

“We should like to have it on the record 
that when the world was marching—that 
is, in our view—toward disaster, we, most 
of the Asian Powers, did all we could to halt 
the march. * * * I only hope the mem- 
bers will ponder carefully what the position 
will be if the (Asian-Arab) draft resolution 
is defeated: no early cease-fire; every prob- 
lem in the Far East unsolved; the atmos- 
phere for successful negotiation vitiated; the 
tensions in the Far East perpetuated.” 

A reply to that statement was made by 
General Romulo for the Philippines, when 
he said, in support of the United States 
resolution : 

“We cannot allow to pass unanswered the 
invidious claim of any delegation that it 
alone, together with those that shared its 
views, was dedicated to the cause of peace, 
while others that did not share those views 
were, by implication, committed to the dis- 
astrous course of war. * * * We shall vote 
in favor of this resolution, as we did in 


committee, because we are convinced more 
than ever that of the two paths that were 
shown to us this is the surer way to peace. 
It is the surer way to peace to the extent 
that it is based on the recognition, not the 
avoidance, of truth, and on the affirmation, 
not the denial, of right principles.” 

General Romulo’s position is surely the 
stronger, sounder and more courageous one. 
It is more in keeping with the whole char- 
acter of the United Nations and its essential 
purposes. 

There has been grave anxiety as to what 
the United Nations would or could do next. 
Some of that anxiety is misplaced. The real 
question is what the Chinese Communists 
propose to do next. They have been cor- 
rectly mamed as aggressors by 44 members 
of the organization that they are determined 
to join. They can purge themselves of their 
guilt if they wish to do so. The choice that 
they make will speak more loudly than any 
of their rhetoric about their true aims and 
their basic character. The world will watch 
that choice with rightful concern. But the 
free world, meanwhile, has not stultified it- 
self by confusion as to where aggression ley 
and as to what nations were obliged to act 
to rectify the wrong that has been done. 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 
February 3, 1951] 


RoMULO, THE SCRAPPER 


In the months-old fight to keep the Chi- 
nese Red outlaws in prop2r perspective be- 
fore the United Nations, Gen. Carlos Romulo 
has been one of the most consistent and 
valiant warriors against appeasement. 

As chief UN delegate and Foreign Secre- 
tary of the Philippines, a free and independ- 
ent country, he has always stood ready to 
take on all comers who insist that they and 
they alone, are the spokesmen for the Asiatic 
people. 

Last December when Red China’s vituper- 
ative Wu snarled his accusations against the 
United States before a timorous UN, it was 
General Romulo who made the most telling 
counterattack. Point by point he answered 
Wu's charges that American capitalism was 
trying to dominate Asia. And for 4 capper he 
devastated Wu's pretenses that the Chinese 
Red was speaking for the people of the 
Orient. 

After Wu went home, Sir Benegal Rau of 
India took the lead in the appeasement bloc. 
He, too, assumed to be the voice of Asia. 
But fortunately, General Romulo was always 
there to challenge that. 

When the UN voted to negotiate with the 
Chinese Reds on Korea, it was General 
Romulo who delivered the most stinging in- 
dictment of the sell-out—at a time when the 
United States delegation went along with 
the appeasement crowd. 

Last Thursday the UN finally approved a 
watered-down resolution naming the Chinese 
Reds as rs—over the pious protest of 
India’s delegate who said: 

“We should like to have it on the record 
that when the world was marching—that is, 
in our view—toward disaster, we, most of 
the Asian powers, did all we could to halt 
the march.” 

Once more, General Romulo leaped to the 
challenge. ; 

“We, cannot,” he said, “allow to pass un- 
answered the invidious claim of any delega- 
tion that it alone, together with those that 
shared its views, was dedicated to the cause 
of peace, while others that did not share 
those views were, by implication, committed 
to the disastrous course of war. * * * We 
shall vote in favor of this resolution, as we 
did in committee, because we are convinced 
more than ever that, of the two paths that 
were shown to us, this is the surer way to 
peace.” 

Hats off to General Romulo. And, while 
quoting him, it’s pertinent to add these wise 
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words he said the other night when he was 
awarded a degree at Boston University. 

“The true power of America does not rest 
on the dollar and the atom bomb. 

“The strength of America still rests on 
the conviction held by the free peoples of 
the world that America stands for justice, 
for freedom, for equality, for progress, for 
all the great humane values of our civiliza- 
tion. 

“If this faith in America is lost, the dol- 
lar cannot redeem it and the atom bomb 
cannot restore it.” 


Funeral Sermon for the Late 
John B. Sullivan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Zonday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the funeral sermon for the late 
John B. Sullivan, a former Member of 
this body, delivered by the Reverend 
James P. Johnston at the Immaculate 
Conception Church in St. Louis, Mo., on 
February 2, 1951: 


SERMON 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. 

Down in the lowlands of Kentucky, my 
friends, not too far from the thriving city of 
Louisville, banded together move a group of 
silent men. Some of them are ex-war vet- 
erans—soldiers tired of blood and carnage— 
seeking peace in the solitude of the Divine 
Priace of Peace. Living under the law of 
labor and prayer, they are called Christian 
Fathers or Trappist Monks. The world, 
though, may call them fools. They seldom 
speak only to say, when they do, “memento 
mori” (remember to die). Fools? Yes, but 
the wisest of fools. Fools for Christ’s sake. 
He was a fool for their’s—to the heights of 
holy Calvary. 

Fools—but what's so foolish about the 
thought of death? Has, or will, anyone 
escape the eternal decree of the all-just God? 
Summed up in a few words, “It is appointed 
unto man—once to die.” Once—no trying 
it over; no repeating; no second act. Fig- 
uratively, we are all actors on the great stage 
of life. We play our part, big or little; we 
take our bow; the curtain rings down and 
that’s it. For it is appointed unto man, 
once to die. 

Once to die and so important is our dying 
right that next Wednesday, Ash Wednesday, 
the grand old mother, the Catholic Church, 
will hold up an arresting finger and signal 
us to the altar rail and as she places the 
blessed ashes—the symbol of death—upon 
our forehead she will sign us with the sign 
of the cross. The sign of death, which is 
also the sign of eternal life. She will whis- 
per the age-old admonition, “Remember 
man, thou art but dust and to dust thou 
shalt return.” In a word, “Remember 
death.” 

Remember death. Ah, but the outside 
world, busy like Martha of old, has no time 
to think of death. Not today. Wait until 
I'm old. Wait until I've lost my outlook 
on life. So every sermon on death is for the 
fellow across the aisle, the old gent down the 
street, the aching woman, bedded down in 
the hospital ward. So today, big business 
finds the builder wanting to pierce the 
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heavens with another monument of stone, 
the banker is thrilled that the market is 
gaining in leaps and bounds and down in 
the land of flowers, the vacation lovers are 
tossing away their money like tomorrow 
brings the atomic bomb, The cry is “Busi- 
ness—more business.” 


Speaking of business—two score and a 
few years ago, Congressman John Sullivan 
(God rest him) knelt at his devoted Irish 
mother’s knee but he soon pushed on to 
that day of days when he made his first 
holy communion. Then I say, he learned, 
lived and kept the greatest business God 
ever gave to man to keep—that was the 
business of saving his God-given immortal 
soul. In a word, why were you born? Cre- 
ated? Back comes the answer from your 
little catechism. It contains a college of 
truth. Invaluable platinum. Listen to it, 
“You were born (so was I) to know, to love, 
to serve God in this life that we might be 
happy with Him in the life to come.” Thanks 
be to God, John Sullivan, to his dying day 
never forgot that lesson. Following after 
his King of Kings who pleaded, “My child, 
give me thy heart; follow me; I am the way, 
the only way; truth, the real truth; the life 
that spells eternal life.” 

It has been my privilege to know John 
for over 30 years. I watched him climb 
the political ladder of success, rung by rung. 
Honors didn’t taint him, success didn’t spoil 

him. He was a friend of the little man as 
well as the big. Charity saw him helping the 
less fortunate but first, last and always, he 
was a Catholic gentleman. Politics can be 
a dangerous game if the game isn’t played 
square. The temptations are many and the 
fall is quick and easy but I say, “Gentle- 
man John B. Sullivan” he was just that. 
Above reproach, steeled to the wishes of 
baser folk because, I repeat, he was a Cath- 
olic gentleman. It is regrettable that John 
died so young but though he did, his was 
a full life because he gave it the best he had 
day by day. A champion of the people, a 
real democratic son, following always the 
principle of the great party he represented. 
To know him was to love him, A credit to 
his faith, the Catholic Church, through 
whose doors he walked to adore his God 
and now his judge. Interested in the Car- 
dinal Glennun Hospital, he forwarded me his 
check because he loved the memory of his 
friend and cardinal, the late Archbishop 
Glennon. 

This morning, it was my privilege to offer 
up the adorable sacrifice of the spotless 
Lamb of God for your friend and mine, John 
Sullivan. God be good to him. Together, 
we offered this gift of gifts and at the 
memento of the dead we prayed, eternal 
rest—everlasting light. Then came _ the 
last gospel of this Mass that must ever lead 
us back over the corridors of time to that 
first and greatest of all Masses, celebrated by 
the great High Priest, Jesus Christ, on the 
altar of the cross. At the sad but holy hour 
of 3, we catch the consumatum est—it is 
finished. The story of divine infinite love is 
completely told, for greater love than this, no 
man hath, who lay down his life for his 
friends. John Sullivan, too, gave his all 
helping here and helping there, trying to 
throw the oil of his every effort on the 
turbulent ocean of these critical times. Oh, 
Good Fridays will come and go but don’t 
take down the cross. Plant it deep in the 
fieshy soil of your human heart. It has the 
only answer to that eternal why of why 
these things must be. Sickness, sadness, 
disappointments, heartaches, and, then, 
death. 

To Mrs. Sullivan, John's right arm, his de- 
voted wife, secretary, and his all, we extend 
to you our every sympathy. Though it is 
hard, you must take your chalice of suffer- 
ing and kneel with the Christ of Gethsemane 
and pray His prayers, “Father, not my will, 


but Thine be done.” To the brother and 
sister and other relatives, we lavish our every 
condolence. 

May I ask of you, who loved John in life, 
please don’t forget him in death. It is a 
holy and wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead that they may be loosed from their 
sins. So, let us take the roses of our rosaries, 
the violets of our prayerful aspirations, the 
lilies of our holy communions, the forget- 
me-nots of our many Masses, shape and 
fashion them into one large bouquet and 
place them at the feet of the Mother of God. 
She will give them to her Divine Son all for 
your friend and mine, John. 

Since we are going to bid him good-by, it 
must be a prayerful good-by. A man of God 
and a champion of his country, this God 
blessed America. He served them both and 
served them well. God rest his soul, 


National Officer of Military Order of 
Purple Heart Expresses Views on 
United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, no 
group of American citizens is more en- 
titled to have their say and be heard 
on American foreign policy than our 
veterans who have received the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart. These men 
have fought for our Nation on the battle- 
field and have sacrificed their blood for 
the defense of the United States and for 
the preservation of the American way 
of life. 

In a recent edition of the Los Angeles 
Examiner there appeared the following 
editorial written by Adolph N. Sutro, 
national public relations director of the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
which also appeared in the California 
Purple Hearter, an official publication 
of the order. In this editorial Mr. Sutro 
has made a concise analysis of our for- 
eign policy, and has pointed out the 
weakness that exists in this policy which 
permits other members of the United 
Nations to withhold an adequate share 
of men and materials to support our 
forces fighting in Korea, and has left us 
to bear the brunt of the battle. The 
Purple Heart veterans of America are 
concerned for the future of our Nation, 
and the recommendations on foreign 
policy by Mr. Sutro, as their spokesman, 
demands the attention of Congress. 

ANTE Up or ELSE 
(By Adolph N. Sutro) 

History will show Uncle Joe Stalin to have 
been the most unscrupulous, shrewd, and 
crafty ruler of the twentieth century. With- 
out firing a single shot, he has conquered 
many lands. 

In Korea, he set a trap for his arch enemy, 
Uncle Sam, who has done more than all other 
nations combined to halt the spread of his 
communistic doctrines. 

After World War II, it was agreed that 
Russian troops should occupy that part of 
Korea north of the thirty-eighth parallel, 
and our troops could occupy that part of 
Korea south of that parallel, pending both 
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nations withdrawing their troops from Korea 
at the same time. 

Joe Stalin laid a shrewd plan to trap Uncle 
Sam and make him keep large numbers of 
his troops pinned down over there, perhaps 
for years, without using any Russian troops. 
After a series of verbal clashes with Uncie 
Sam about Korea, Joe Stalin withdrew his 
Russian troops from Korea. 

Before he did so, however, he armed the 
North Koreans, and not long thereafter, he 
ordered them to drive the foreign American 
troops out of South Korea. 

In the meantime, the United Nations had 
been put into operation which on its face 
value appeared to be a good thing for all 
nations, and has proven to benefit everyone 
at the expense of Uncle Sam. 

America and most parts of Western Europe 
are populated by freedom-loving occidentals, 
while on the other hand, Uncle Joe cracks 
his whip over lands populated for the most 
part by a Mongol people of oriental extrac- 
tion, who are his slaves, as are practically all 
peoples behind the iron curtain. 

Uncle Sam and Uncle Joe are both working 
to gain their objectives in the United Na- 
tions; Uncle Sam's objectives being to help 
other nations better themselves, while Uncle 
Joe uses the United Nations, to try to gain 
control of other nations or else try to make 
them destroy each other. 

In the meantime, Uncle Joe is training 
many thousands of Communists to operate 
as termites within the borders of all freedom- 
loving countries with the destruction of our 
own democracy his ultimate goal. 

Unfortunately, the United Nations has 
used Uncle Sam to pull its chestnuts out of 
the fire, by making us use our own manpower 
and material to fight the Korean and Chinese 
Reds. Each of the United Nations should 
have shared in this campaign on a popula- 
tion pro-rata basis, but, to date, none of 
them have. : 

If any one of the United Nations had lacked 
the finances or the ability to produce arma- 
ment, then it should have increased its con- 
tribution of manpower to the United Na- 
tions armed forces in lieu of mater/al, which 
also has not been done to date. 

Mounting American casualties and miscal- 
culation of the enemy’s forces and armament 
in Korea are making our people demand 
that Uncle Sam insist on this immediate 
change of policy. 

Should other United Nations fail to rectify 
at once this gross inequity for their own 
protection, then it is imperative that we 
withdraw from the United Nations and call 
our troops home for our own protection. 

Joe Stalin has been crafty not to send his 
Russian troops into Korea, but he does send 
those of his puppets to take punches at us 
from time to time. 

In the future, it may be weeks or months 
between such punches, between which he 
will have his puppets make unacceptable 
peace offers. Uncle Joe just stays home and 
“rattles his sabre,” while planning where 
next to tie down more of our troops in some 
distant part of the world. 

This can go on until the children of our 
fighting men grow up and their hair turns 
gray with age. 

Our only hope to upset Uncle Joe Stalin’s 
well-laid plans is to insist that the nations 
of Europe wake up and band themselves to- 
gether as a United States of Europe for their 
own protection. 

Then let us demand that our next Secre- 
tary of State be a man like John Quincy 
Adams, one of America’s greatest statesmen 
who, as Secretary of State in 1823, wrote the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

_Let us then heed the words of President 
Washington against becoming involved in 
entangling alliances with Europe. Let us go 
back to the principles of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, build up the armed forces of the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere against 
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from Burope and Asia, and get 


both. 

Military Order of the Purpie 
is composed entirely of Amer- 
combat-wounded war veterans, pray 


HEHE} 
Lt f 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr° ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Oregonian of Sunday, February 11, 1951, 
is an interesting news item of our only 
living ex-President, Herbert. Hoover, in 
connection with his memoirs which are 
being presented im Collier’s magazine. 
The item is about that portion of Mr. 
Hoover’s life whieh was spent in my State 
of Oregon and pursuant to leave granted, 
I am imcluding it as part of these re- 
marks, as follows: 


Hooves Warres or BorHoop IN OsEGON 
Quaxkka DISTRT 

The only living ex-President of the United 
States, Herbert Hoover, tells of several years 
of his youth spent in Oregon in the current 
issue of Colliers’ magazine. 

Hoover, writing his personal memoirs fn 
serial, tells of his mave to Oregon at the age 
of 10 to live with arn aunt and uncle at New- 
berg, a Quaker settlement im the Willamette 
Valley. 

He arrived in 1884 to find his Aunt Laura 
Mimthorm and her three daughters making 
he pear butter supply for the winter in a 

boiler over a fire in the yard. Young 

er had never eatem pears before and 

2 days of an almost exclusively pear 
diet he did not eat pears again for years. 


CHORES CHECK EXPLORATION 
“I was at onee put to sehool and the 


The ex-President tells of a summer job 
at. weeding onfons fm the great bottom lands 
north of Newberg for 50 cents a day and 
board. 


Hoover writes of the family’s move to Salem 
where Dr. Minthorn started a Quaker 
land-settlement business. He became office 
boy and attempted repair and sale of used 
sewing machines on the side. When a busi- 


of mathematics and carried Hoover through 
algebra, geometry, and higher mathematics. 


ENGINEERING TEST TAKEN 
An engineer from the Bast drifted into the 


The future President took the examination 
im Portland but did mot do too well How- 
ever, he was encouraged to go to the univer- 
sity, engage a tutor, and take the examina- 
tion again. He did and thus enrolled at Stan- 
ford, leaving Oregon never to return as 3 
resident. 


Letter Frem a Constituent and Reply 
Therete 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, in accordance with permission 
already granted, I submit herewith for 
the Appendix a letter from a friend and 
my answer thereto: 


CENTRAL VALLEY EmPine ASSOCIATION, 
Presno, Calif., February 13, 19517. 


Dean Concasssman Batu: It good to 
read in the February 7 edition of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD your remarks on the at- 
tacks which have been made on yau by virtue 
of your wife working Im your office. 

I just want you to know that my wife 
works in my office and she does a swell job. 
4s a matter of fact she does twice as much 
work as she gets paid for. 

There is certainly nothing in American 
history which would indicate that a wife 
should not, if ft is possible for her to do so, 
work along with her husband in his business. 

¥ hope that you keep her right on there in 
spite of all the attacks. 

With my kindest regards, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
CENTRAL VALLEY EMPIRE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Jomn ArnTHur REYNOrDs, 
General Manager, Secretary. 


CONGRESS OF THE Umrrep Starss, 
Hovusg OF REPSESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C, February 19, 1951. 
Mr. JomN ArgTHUR REYNOLDS, 
General Manager, Central Valley Empire 
Association, Fresno, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Rrrwo.ps: I am indeed apprecia- 
tive of your helpful letter, defending my 
practice of employing my wife as secretary. 

Naturally, it is difficult for you to under- 
stand why a few who consider themselves the 
elite in our community have nothing better 
to do than to try +o stir up trouble over what 
you and any other rational person would 
constder logical and natural. 

You eannot understand because you have 


as happen to occupy several of the so-called 
positions of responsibility im our fair city. 

Suffice it to say there isn’t any other place 
in the country where these characters could 
make aliving. There fust isn’t anybody like 
them in the United States. ‘They are toler- 
ated only for the well-known reason they 
happen to have a lot of “dough” and have 
made everybody afraid of them. 

Since they are financially well off and laay, 
they do not have to work and wouldn't any- 
way. The alternative, of course, is to spend 
their useless hours trying to vent their spleen 
on the Congressman from our district who 
happens to be me. 

They've been doing ft for years, and as 
this particular matter ts only a current gripe, 
they’, be om my neck about something else 
in another week or two, doubtless to rub it 
in by asking a favor. 
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Pardon this lengthy note, but in view of 
your never having seen anything so odd I 
thought these “punks” ought to be described 
in detail. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear, however, 
that the thousands of patrictie Americans 
at home who back me up term after term 
in Congress compensate one a hundred times 
for the small handful of troublemakers and 
make me mindful of and thankful for the 
highest honor a man can possibly attain, 
that of representing in Congress as truly an 
American district as our own Thirty-seventh, 
New York. 

With best wishes, I am 

Most sincerely, 
Epwtn AaTsus HALL. 


Wages of American Seamen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF W4SHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Mouday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
im the Appendix of the Recorp, a com- 
pilation which I call to the attention of 
Senators interested in the problem of 
the wages of American seamen. The 
statement shows the basic monthly pay 
of American seamen on all types of ships. 
The conclusion reached is that Ameri- 
can seamen are today the highest paid 
im the world. This information is from 
the Merehant Marine Bulletin. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

American Seamen Now HicHest Pam iv 

WoarLp 

Basic wages for American able seamen, the 
best paid in the world, have increased 201.1 
Percent since 1941, according to the Ameri- 
can Merehant Marine Institute. 

The prewar monthly basic income of an 
AB was $82.50, reaching $145 at the war’s end. 
Stace QOctoher 1945 there have been eight 
successive wage increases and these have 
upped the monthly rate to $248.41, a new 
high. Overtime earnings average 30 per- 
cent over basic wage. In addition seamen 
enjoy a pension and welfare plan along with 
food and lodging furnished by the steam- 
ship companies. The monthly basic wage 
tate for a typical United States-flag Liberty 
type ship follows: 

Basie 
monthly pay 


First assistant engineer 
Second assistant engineer. 
Third assistant engineer 


Deck utility 
Ordinary seaman (3 per ship) 


Of_er (3 per ship) 
Firemen watertender (3 per ship)-. 


Messman (3 per ship) 
Utility (2 per ship) 
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Sixth Anniversary of the Yalta Agree- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, 6 years ago 
today, without the knowledge or the 
wish of the American people, the United 
States was committed to the dangerous 
and unscrupulous Yalta agreement. For 
6 years this notorious agreement has re- 
mained a blot upon the record of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. In the opinion of many, 
it represents an appeasement greater 
than that of Munich itself. Yalta, which 
should have marked the end of totali- 
tarian expansion, marked instead the 
real beginning of the spread of Com- 
munist domination over one-third of the 
world. 

At Yalta was laid much of the founda- 
tion for the postwar world, a foundation 
so undermined in the making that it is 
little wonder that the peace built upon 
it is badly crumbling today. When the 
conference ended it was pronounced a 
“good start on the road to a world of 
peace.” Looking backward it is evident 
that only the Soviet schemers were given 
a “good start.” Let us consider some 
of the agreements into which we were 
drawn at the Crimea 6 years ago. 

In February 1945, while the world lay 
in a shambles, the vision of a lasting 
peace shone before the eyes of everyone. 
People everywhere staked their hope on 
an international organization which 
would be strong enough to make that vi- 
sion a reality. However, engineered by a 
man since convicted of a terrible crime, 
the Yalta agreement forged shackles for 
that organization even before its forma- 
tion. The veto, which the Russians have 
since used 47 times to defeat action in 
the UN Security Council, which all the 
rest of the world favored, was agreed to 
at Yalta. Further, the principle of equal 
representation for all nations in the 
General Assembly was compromised by 
allowing the Soviet Union to have three 
representatives when all the other na- 
tions of the world had only one. 

The most cynical action of the Yalta 
conference, however, was the betrayal of 
Poland. Poland, the home of liberty and 
freedom, the first country to resist the 
Nazi blitzkrieg and the Soviet hordes, 
was sold out to Soviet Russia. A demo- 
cratic Polish government in exile had 
maintained itself throughout its coun- 
try’s occupation, and several hundred 
thousand Poles fought with the greatest 
bravery and sacrifice as part of the Allied 
armies during World War II. But the 
Yalta agreement allowed, indeed forced, 
the entrance of Communists into the 
postwar government. Once entrenched 
in a coalition, as everyone now knows, it 
is only a matter of time, and usually a 
short time, before the Communists, with 
backing from Moscow, have come to con- 
trol the key positions, force out the dem- 
ocratic elements, and seize control. This 


was the case in Poland, so that although 
the vast majority of Poles were freedom- 
loving, they were enslaved by a few Com- 
munists—Communists whose wedge was 
forged at Yalta. 

The second treacherous betrayal of 
Poland at Yalta was the concession of 
half of Poland’s territory to Russia. The 
Polish people are, and will long remain, 
embittered because the Western Powers 
let Poland down on this count. The 14 
points, the Atlantic Charter, and other 
statements of ideals to which the United 
States has pledged itself, specifically de- 
nounce territorial changes which do not 
accord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned. Yet at Yalta 
the United States participated in a 
breach of the principle of self-determi- 
nation almost without parallel in our his- 
tory. 

The Polish people had no voice in the 
assignment of their territory to Soviet 
Russia. At Yalta the great powers, un- 
mindful of the desires of the Polish peo- 
ple, took as the basis for a boundary set- 
tlement a line which put almost half the 
Polish nation within Russian boundaries, 
Because of this action millions of Poles 
have lost faith in us. As more appease- 
ment was revealed bit by bit for 2 years 
after the conference, it became apparent 
that secret diplomacy reached its acme— 
or should we say its nadir—at Yalta. 

Actually, the people of the United 
States, through their elected Represent- 
atives, never have given their approval 
to this agreement which in fact extended 
the Soviet empire to the heart of Europe. 
It is difficult to believe that the United 
States would be a party to an infamous 
agreement which allowed states lib- 
erated from fascism to be enslaved by 
communism and which turned Axis 
satellite states into Soviet satellites in- 
stead. What made the leader of the 
United States commit a deed so out of 
character with the fairness and idealism 
that have always distinguished this Na- 
tion in its international relations? Per- 
haps the explanation lies partly in the 
influence of a Presidential adviser— 
Alger Hiss. Both before and during the 
Yalta conference, Hiss had a power dif- 
ficult to overestimate since the Presi- 
dent had to depend on advisers to an 
unprecedented degree. Reports of the 
various discussions of the Crimean meet- 
ings show that he was one adviser almost 
always on hand. 

This Yalta agreement, once under- 
stood by the American people, naturally 
has been denounced by the American 
press. On the ground that no nation 
has the authority to dispose of the rights 
and the territory of another nation 
without its own participation and con- 
sent, the Yalta agreement should be 
declared invalid. It should be declared 
invalid because it was never ratified by 
the United States Senate. It should be 
declared invalid because, in spite of the 
many advantages Stalin gained from 
Yalta, he has not fulfilled the few com- 
mitments which he did make. 

This agreement can still be denounced. 
Until it is, the millions of people in Po- 
land who were sold into slavery at Yalta 
can never have faith in our good inten- 
tions, no matter how loudly we may pro- 
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claim them. For 6 years we have con- 
tended with the handicap which has re- 
sulted from our ill-considered conces- 
sions at Yalta. For 6 years we have let 
the innocent victims suffer. For 6 years 
we have watched the Soviet system in- 
filtrate, conquer and absorb more and 
more of the world’s population. On this 
anniversay of shameful Yalta, let us 
inaugurate a serious effort to rid our- 
selves of the shackles of this agreement 
so that we may once again walk with 
honor among its victims. 


Disposition of Surplus American Wheat— 
Recommendations of the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE MORSE _ 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Don McKinnis, 
president of the Oregon Wheat Growers 
League, enclosing recommendations 
passed at the twenty-third annual meet- 
ing of the league, December 7, 8, and 9, 
1950, regarding the disposition of Amer- 
ican surplus wheat. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter and the recom- 
mendations be printed in the Appendix 
of the RecorpD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and recommendations were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE OrEGON WHEAT GROWERS LEAGUE, 
Pendleton, Oreg., December 29, 1950. 
The Honorable WAYNE MoRsE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: May I call your attention 
to the enclosed recommendations which 
were passed at the twenty-third annual 
meeting of the Oregon Wheat Growers 
League, December 7, 8, 9, 1950. 

To save your time, I have chosen these 
resolutions from the five standing commit- 
tee reports. They are the recommendations 
which should most properly be brought to 
your attention. 

The executive committee of the wheat 
league will appreciate your consideration of 
these recommendations. Any advice or sug- 
gestions you care to make will be welcome. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don McKINNIS, 
President. 

P. S.—Please note the new address of the 
Oregon Wheat Growers League. Any com- 
munications addressed to Mr. McKinnis will 
be promptly brought to his attention. 


RECOMMENDATIONS PASSED AT THE TWENTY- 
THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OREGON 
WHEAT GROWERS LEAGUE 


THE CERTIFICATE BILL 


We recommend that the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League continue to support the cer- 
tificate bill and urge the passage of this bill 
in Congress. This plan would be self-sup- 
porting. It would allow United States wheat 
now in surplus to compete in export markets 
with foreign wheat and flour; it would make 
it easier for those nations short of food to 
buy it here; it would allow wheat not needed 
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for human food to be used for livestock 
feed; it would encourage the development 
of industrial uses of wheat, and would re- 
lieve our critical storage situation. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


During the past year a number of develop- 
ments have reduced sales of our wheat and 
flour abroad. Canadian and Australian mill- 
ers are selling flour in the Orient and Latin 
America at prices United States millers are 
unable to meet. Licensing regulations in 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and elsewhere exclude 
United States flour and give a monopoly in 
those markets to Canadian and Australian 
mills. These are part of the British Empire 
to which the United States gives billions of 
dollars through ECA. Flour purchased with 
United States funds for Korea is being milled 
in Japan from wheat produced in other 
countries. 

The net effect of these and other develop- 
ments is that all available wheat is bought 
from other exporting countries and the 
United States supplies only that portion of 
the world wheat market that cannot be 
supplied from other sources, 

Bakers in the Orient and Latin America 
are becoming used to brands of flour from 
other countries. These have previously been 
established markets for Pacific Northwest 
flour. Such murkets, once ‘ost, will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to regain. 

It is highly important to \wheat producers 
that our mills be kept running and that we 
hold and expand markets fc¢ our wheat and 
flour in other countries. 

We recomme:4. therefore, that the Wheat 
League do everything within its power to get 
our Government to take a more realistic, 
businesslike attitude toward promoting sales 
of United States wheat and flour abroad. 

Specifically, we recommend— 

1. The use of the certificate plan, or export 
subsidies that will enable our surplus wheat 
and flour to compete freely on the entire 
world market, outside of, as well as within, 
the international wheat agreement. 

2. Insistence that our wheat and flour be 
given an even break in licensing regulations 
of importing nations which we are helping 
to finance. 

3. Requiring that, where the United States 
Government puts up the money, our flour 
and wheat be given the preference over flour 
and wheat from other countries. 


RESEARCH ON GRAINS 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has maintained a plant breeder at 
the Pendleton Branch Experiment Station for 
years. This position was discontinued dur- 
ing the summer of 1950. Plant breeding, 
varietal, insects, and plant disease research 
is needed at this station if the progress of 
our wheat breeding and research is to re- 
main on the high level as in the past. 

We therefore recommend that proper steps 
be taken by the Oregon Wheat Growers 
League to have funds earmarked for filling 
and maintaining this position at once. 

We further recommend that copies of this 
resolution be sent to Cereal Division, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Beltsville, Md., and to the 
dean of agriculture, Oregon State College, 

CARRYING CHARGES ON LOAN WHEAT 

In view of the fact that it is the intent of 
the law that the loan rate should be based 
on parity as of the beginning of the market- 
ing year, the Oregon Wheat Growers League 
is of the opinion that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation should assume the carrying 
charges which accrue prior to the maturity 
date of the loan on warehouse-stored wheat, 
the same as they have in the past, and should 
continue to make a storage allowance on 
farm-stored wheat. e 


GROWER’S OPTION ON SURRENDER DATE OF CCC 
LOAN WHEAT 

We recommend that the Oregon Wheat 

Growers League request the Production and 
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Marketing Administration, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, to put in effect a 
program which would allow the wheat grower 
the option of delivering his wheat under loan 
90 days before the maturity date of the loan 
or any time during this 90-day period. This 
action would facilitate the movement of 
wheat out of storage before a new marketing 
year and enable Commodity Credit to obtain 
wheat, if needed, before the loans are due, 
April 30. 


COLUMBIA RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


We are desperately short of electrical 
power, both for development of our area and 
for national defense. Navigation on this 
river is of great importance to our area, 
Speedier development of one of our greatest 
natural resources is essential; at the present 
rate it will be 8 years before there will be 
enough power to meet even present demands. 
We, therefore, recommend the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League use all of its influence to 
speed up the development of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries. 


WHEAT VARIETY IMPROVEMENT AND SMUT 
CONTROL 


With wheat smut becoming a more serious 
problem each year and with dwarf smut fast 
becoming a threat to all Oregon wheat pro- 
ducers, everything possible must be done to 
keep these losses at a minimum. 

Elmar and Brevor, two newly released vari- 
eties, are among the few varieties that are 
more resistant to dwarf smut. It is under- 
stood that these varieties are not wholly re- 
sistant to dwarf smut and that there is a 
constant threat of new smuts developing. 
This threat can be at least partially con- 
trolled through proper seed treatment of all 
wheat seeded. Ceresan “M” by slurry treat- 
ment offers the best method of good seed 
treatment, 

Elmar and Brevor, being the newest vari- 
eties released, and with no others in prospect 
of being released immediately, we recom- 
mend that farmers produce these as fast as 
seed becomes available. These two varieties 
are adapted to specific areas of rainfall and 
soil conditions and farmers should acquaint 
themselves with these requirements before 
large acreages are seceded. 


BLACK STEM RUST FUNGUS 


The common barberry is the alternate host 
for the black stem rust fungus, and the 
breeding place for new races of the fungus. 
Also it has been demonstrated that new 
races arising on the common barberry are 
frequently capable of infecting hitherto rust- 
resistant wheat varieties. Race 15-B, an ex- 
tremely virulent new race of black stem rust, 
has been found and identified in the Pacific 
Northwest. Eight races not known to exist 
elsewhere in the world, and 11 races not 
known to occur in the Mississippi Valley, 
have been found in the Pacific Northwest. 
There being no commercial variety or ad- 
vanced experimental variety of wheat in the 
United States or Canada that possesses re- 
sistance to race 15-B and other new races; 
and as the prevention of the spread of black 
stem rust is not only a regional problem but 
also a national problem, it is recommended 
by the Oregon Wheat Growers’ League that 
the league request an immediate ground sur- 
vey of the distribution of the common bar- 
berry in the wheat producing and adjacent 
areas of the State of Oregon by the Oregon 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
State department of agriculture; and that 
following the survey, the eradication of this 
disease-propagating plant be carried out by 
the proper agencies. 

SOIL CONSERVATION 


Soil erosion continues to be a major prob- 
lem in our wheat-producing areas. The im- 
portance of adequate soil conservation has 
long been recognized by our farmers. Con- 
tinued emphasis should be made in getting 
everyone conservation minded, 
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We recommend that the Pendleton Branch 
Experiment Station erosion research project, 
and that Merrill Oveson, superintendent, be 
commended on the fine work on conservation 
tillage practice research carried on there. 


We further recommend that steps be taken 
to provide adequate funds for continued re- 
search at the Pendleton station on this 
major problem. We believe that further 
research is needed before farmers can be 
fully confident of the place that such im- 
plements as the rotary subsoiler, chisels, sub- 
surface tillers and others have on their farm, 


EQUALIZING LOAN VALUES ON BARGE WHEAT— 
COLUMBIA RIVER TERMINALS 


Historically, our Pacific Northwest wheat 
depends on export market. Normally, large 
amounts of our crop move to Columbia River 
port elevators for storage and subsequent 
loading onto ships. These Columbia River 
port elevators presently have a total re- 
ceiving and storage capacity of approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 bushels. During the past 
5 years, 1945 through 1949, over 135,000,000 
bushels? have been exported from these Co- 
lumbia River terminals, or an average of 
about 27,000,000 per year. During this same 
5-year period the movement of barge wheat 
down the Columbia River to these terminal 
elevators has averaged about 2,600,000 bush- 
els per year, with an average of 875,000 bush- 
els of this amount during the harvest 
months of July, August and September. 
Thus barge delivery wheat to the Columbia 
River terminals is not large in relation to 
total capacity of the terminals, and amounts 
to about 9 percent of annual exports from 
these terminals. However, the movement of 
wheat by barge is a major factor in the stor- 
age, handling and marketing of the grower's 
crop, especially during the harvest season, 

Presently, the Commodity Credit Corpora. 
tion loan rates provide an 8 cents per bushel 
discount on wheat delivered to Columbia 
River terminals by barge. This discount 
unfairly penalizes that volume of grower 
wheat which is moved by barge. Especially 
is this true of the volume during the harvest 
period when, often due to boxcar shortages, 
barge movement is the only method of ship- 
ping which can keep many of our country 
facilities and river subterminals open. This 
8-cent discount is so great that, as a prac- 
tical measure, the growers do not take loans 
on barge wheat. The grain is either sold 
or consigned. These growers are penalized 
for a movement of grain which benefits 
every grower in the Pacific Northwest. 

Establishment of the same terminal loan 
value on rail and barge wheat should be 
considered in the light of this special area 
problem. Equalization between rail and 
barge rates would correct the inequities and 
would have the following advantages: 

1. Barge wheat would not cost the Gov- 
ernment any more money than rail because 
large quantities are exported in excess of 
barge deliveries. Rail transit is not needed 
at the export location. 

2. Encourage and facilitate movement of 
surplus grain at harvest time to terminal 
elevators, thereby relieving country facil- 
ities, and providing adequate export stocks 
in immediate export loading position. 

3. Relieve boxcar’ shortages. Wheat 
shipped by barge from river counties means 
more boxcars for areas away from the river. 
Barge companies now have equipment suffi- 
cient to move 900,000 bushels * of wheat per 
month. This volume is equal to about 500 
boxcar loadings per month. 


1Figures developed from trade survey of 
terminal storage capacities. 

? Figures obtained from records of Portland 
Grain Exchange, Portland, Oreg. 

*PFigures obtained directly from Inland 
Navigation Co. and Tidewater Shaver Barge 
Lines and compiled by Pendleton Grain 
Growers, Inc. 
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4. Eliminate basic cause underlying the 
forced sale or consignment of barge wheat, 
and thus make the support price equal for 
qualified growers. 

5. Provide conditions favorable to the 
maximum and most efficient use of all trans- 
portation, handling and storing methods 
during emergency and scarcity periods. 

Therefore, it is recommended— 

1. That the Oregon Wheat Growers League 
go on record in favor of equa? loan rates on 
barge and rail wheat delivered at Columbia 
River terminals. 

2. That immediate action be taken to con- 
tact PMA and CCC in regard to getting fa- 
vorable action well in advance of the 1951 
crop. 

AGRICULTURAL MANPOWER 

The present world situation ts becoming 
more acute from day to day. Realizing that 
agriculture will suffer labor shortages, we 
reeommend that the executive committee of 
the Oregon Wheat Growers League take im- 
mediate steps to have a State manpower 
board set up with county boards to review 
labor needs of the counties for the reclassi- 
fication of farm labor by selective service. 

With the very possible acute labor short- 
ages we further recommend that the enlistees 
within a county be counted in favor of the 
county draft quota. We ask that the execu- 
tive committee take immediate action and 
contact proper authorities. 

CONSERVATION RESEARCH 

That effective research im the field of soll 
conservation should be continued and ex- 
panded in order to carry on an efficient. soil- 
conservation program. 

CONSERVATION PRACTICES NECESSARY FOR LOANS 
OR CERTIFICATES 

That where allotments are established, or 
certificates are issued, a certain percentage 
of the acres of each farm be utilized by a 
recognized soil-building practice before 
eligibility for loans or conservation payments 
or certificates is established. And be it fur- 
ther resolved that each farmer shal! be 
eligible for price support on all of his crops 
before being eligible for loans or price sup- 
ports on any one of his crops. 

ADJUSTMENT OF WHEAT LOAN BATES DW PAaCciFIC 
NORTHWEST 

That wheat growers as well as other inter- 
ests be given a hearing before any action is 
taken toward adjusting wheat loan rates 
in the Pacific Northwest. Purther, that the 
Oregon Wheat League make a thorough study 
prior to the hearing of the loan rate structure 
to determine whether the possible increase 
in movement of wheat out of the Pacific 
Northwest would fustify a change in the 
loan rate structure. 


Thirty-Third Anniversary of the 
Independence of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of World War I many submerged and 
suppressed national groups 
their independence. The Lithuanian 
people, one of the three Baltic national- 
ities who for more than a century had 
suffered Russian rule, declared their in- 


dependence on February 16,1918. That 
day was and still remains a day of com- 
memoration. 


The Lithuanians have a distinet place 
in the turbulent history of northern Eu- 
rope. They are the most numerous of 
the three Baltic natianalities—about 
3,000,000—and they have always been 
sturdy defenders of liberty. Although 
they have borne the heavy yoke of the 
Russian Government for more than a 
century, they have managed always to 
keep tneir love of liberty and their 
patriotism alive. Their sturdy and un- 
yielding spirit, fortified by their firm 
belief in Christian principles, has served 
them well. They have clung to Chris- 
tianity with the same tenacity as they 
have to their unhappy homeland. 

Both im the attainment of their Lithu- 
anian independence and in its sustenance 
during more than two decades, I am 
happy to say, the United States has made 
important contributions, officially and 
unofficially. The Lithuanians received 
great encouragement from the Fourteen 
Points declaration of our former Presi- 
dent Wilson. It was a source of inspira- 
tion to them to know that their strug- 
gle for liberty and independence had the 
support of our wartime President and 
our people. Nor was the moral and ma- 
terial aid given to Lithuania by the peo- 
ple of this country, especially by the 
worthy citizens of Lithuanian descent, of 
less significance. 

This latter group, totaling more than 
500,000, have served their adopted coun- 
try well. As law-abiding, hard-working, 
and loyal citizens in wartime and in 
peacetime, they have contributed their 
full share in the making of this country 
and in the shaping of American civiliza- 
tion. It is the independence day of the 
brethren of these people who, today, in 
northeastern Europe suffer under the 
most oppressive of tyrannies, that is be- 
ing celebrated on this 16th day of Feb- 
ruary. 

In 1918 when the Lithuanians earned 
their freedom they and the friends of 
freedom all over the world thought that 
the servitude and misery of foreign rule 
had come to an end. This brave people 
who had struggled against Teutonic 
knights in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, against foreign overlords 
through the next four centuries and 
finally, against the regime of the Russian 
Czars for more than a hundred years, 
had at last broken the chains of their in- 
voluntary servitude. A new day hed 
dawned for them, and a new, promising 
life began for them asa nation. During 
the twenty-odd years of her independ- 
ence, from 1918 to 1940, Lithuania made 
tremendous 


Tope. 

Today this unhappy country, and its 
people, once more finds itself in chains 
and sealed off from friendly contacts 
with the Western World. In 1940 the 
Soviet Union deseended upon the little 
country and swallowed it; a year later it 
Was overrun by the Germans, and the So- 
viets were expelled. In 1944 the dreaded 
Russians returned, to complete their ab- 
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sorption of this umhappy people. Last 
year it was reported that some 600,000 
Lithuanians had heen departed to slave- 
labor camps in Asiatic regions of the So- 
viet Union. According to the New York 
Times of Fehruary 16, 1950, these people 
were being killed, were starving to death, 
and were undergoing deportation at the 
rate of 2,000 to 3,060 each month. 


of this country that our Government still 
accords diplomatic recognition to the 
Government of Lithuania—a clear indi- 
eation that we believe that on some Feb- 
ruary 16 to come, the Lithuanian people 
once again will celebrate their day of in- 
dependence in full freedom and in peace. 


Fundamentals ef Inflation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTTED STATES 


Monday, February 19 Senne ane of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix ef the Rgecorp an editorial 
from the New York Times of February 
15 entitled “Fundamentals of Inflation.” 
This editorial deals with the current re- 
search into public policy of the famed 
business group, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, on the first board of 
trustees of which I had the honor of 
serving as the vice chairman. 

Since its founding 9 years ago the CED 
has taken leadership in the clarification 
of our fiscal policy. Now, as this editorial 
indicates, it is concerning itself also with 
monetary policy, a subject of such vital 
Significance that many distinguished 
economists think our ineptitude in this 
area largely accounts for our failure to 
control the rise in prices of the past 7 or 
8months. Much of the recent 
before the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report has dealt with this and 
kindred suhjects touched on in the edi- 
torial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Racoap, 
as follows: 

FUNDAMENTALS OF INFLATION 

We think the country as a whole will echo 
the demand of the Committee for Economic 
Development that ft is high time the admin- 
istration established a clear and consistent 
eens program. 

' The Committee for Bconomic Development 
points out that while so-called direct price- 
wage controls have their place in a major 
defense effort, they do not deal with the 
causes of inflation, and unless those causes 
are removed such controls can do more harm 

. This, of course, is sound common 


like a loan granted to a State om condition 
that it undertake certain constructive finan- 
cial reforms needed to imsure its solvency. 
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Unless it moves immediately to put those 
reforms into effect the whole benefit of the 
loan may be negated, leaving the borrower 
worse off than before. And in the hands of 
an administration that is uncertain in its 
convictions and inclined, all else being equal, 
to pursue the course of least political re- 
sistance, controls partake of the nature of 
such a stop-gap loan in another respect. 
They serve to create temporarily an impres- 
sion of economic stability, and thus are a 
temptation to the administration to relax 
its fight on inflation by those techniques 
which deal with its real causes. 

There is nothing complicated about deal- 
ing with price inflation, given the will to 
deal with it couragecusly, no matter what 
group is hurt politically. But we may just 
as well abandon any hope that we can defeat 
it so long as we continue to protect the 
vested interest of the wage-earner in the 
40-hour week and escalator wage clauses; so 
long as we permit the farm bloc in Congress 
to tell us that we must make an exception 
to the over-all commodity price freeze of 
the products in which it is particularly in- 
terested; and so long as we place the protec- 
tion of an artificial parity for Government 
securities higher in our scale of values than 
the protection of the dollar. 

Fundamentally, price inflation is the re- 
sult of an unbalance between the volume of 
gocds and services available, on the one hand, 
and the volume of purchasing power, on the 
other hand. The only way it can be over- 
come, therefore, is by increasing the supply 
of goods and services, or by reducing the 
supply of purchasing power, or both. There 
has been a good deal of lip service in Wash- 
ington recently to the idea of solving the 
problem by increasing production. The 
Committee for Economic Development points 
out that while increased preduction may be 
a@ long-term solution, it won’t immediately 
stabilize the economy. 

We would go further than this. We think 
that the talk about defeating inflation by 
increased production is largely irrelevant so 
long as the defense effort continues. The 
reason it is virti ally impossible to attack 
inflation from tht supply side, once a war 
or a major rearmament program has gotten 
under way, is that you are dealing with an 
econcmy that is operating at total capacity, 
or close to it. Even if we could double pro- 
duction tomorrow the inflation gap repre- 
sented by rearmament production would still 
remain. For while such production creates 
purchasing power just as effectively as the 
production of civilian goods, not a dollar of 
that newly created purchasing power is offset, 
inflationwise, by increased civilian consump- 
tion. 

The sooner we put increased production 
out of our minds, therefore, as a practicable 
solution of the inflation problem and con- 
centrate on the demand side the sooner we 
can hope to see some tangible results. And 
when we start to concentrate on demand or 
purchasing power we should be on guard lest 
we be misled by the oversimplificationists. 
The expansion of bank credit, for example, 
is not the sum total of increased purchasing 
power. Broadly speaking, three different 
kinds of purchasing power enter into the 
problem of price inflation. They are: Pur- 
chasing power that is created currently, such 
as wages; purchasing power previously ac- 
cumulated (savings); and what may be called 
future purchasing power, which would be 
purchasing power created by the banks to 
be used now and repaid later. 

This is the basic situation that has to be 
met in formulating and carrying out an anti- 
inflation program. That being so, the gen- 
eral thesis of the Committee for Economic 
Development is completely logical. It calls 
for drastic steps to cut Government spend- 
ing; sharp and prompt tax increases, de- 


signed to restrain consumer spending as 
well as to increase revenues; a national pro- 
gram to encourage saving, and, finally, the 
adoption of a policy under which the Federal 
Reserve would be freed from its responsibility 
to peg the Government securities market, 
so that it could devote itself to the task for 
which it was created, the task of stabilizing 
the money market and protecting the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 


Figit Winning War in Korea or Get Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from my home State of 
Michigan where I found the majority of 
the people demanding a clarified policy 
in Korea. The situation in Michigan is 
well stated in an editorial by John S. 
Knight, one of our foremost American 
publishers, which app2ared in the De- 
troit Free Press, Sunday, February 18. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the editorial: 

Ficnt WINNING Wark IN Korea on Get OvuT 

According to Fred Sparks, recently re- 
turned Chicago Daily News foreign-service 
correspondent, the “kids” in Korea are liv- 
ing with one fcot in a fox hole and the other 
planted on Main Street, U. S. A. 

Putting it another way, they sense that 
the big decision as to whether we stay in 
Korea or pull out has not yet been made. 

In the absence of any clearly defined pol- 
icy by the military brass, the political big 
shots, or the United Nations, our troops in 
Korea just don't have that “let’s get it over 
and go home” spirit which was such a strong 
morale factor in World War II. 

Nor do they clearly understand why they 
are in Korea; why they can’t bomb enemy 
supply arsenals in Manchuria; why they 
alternately advance and retreat; or what our 
real objectives are. 

They know only from the limited infor- 
mation which comes to them from the Stars 
and Stripes or an occasional broadcast that 
a great debate over foreign policy is raging 
in Washington. 

They read, too, that the United Nations 
has branded Red China as an aggressor. 
“Why then,” they ask with the candor char- 
acteristic of youth, “can’t we bomb the day- 
lights out of tae Chinese Reds where it really 
hurts?” 

When they get no satisfying reply, should 
these “kids”. be blamed for thinking that 
maybe it’s just a politicians’ war, and the 
hell with it. 

In fact, that’s what a good many people 
are thinking right here at home. 


MAC ARTHUR'S PREDICAMENT 


General MacArthur is the victim of much 
undeserved criticism from Drew Pearson and 
other “typewriter warriors” for our reverses 
in Korea. 

Conceding that “Mac” has pulled a few 
boners, the facts are that MacArthur has had 
to fight a war with one arm tied behind his 
back. 

He has repeatedly said that the “restric- 
tions” placed upon him are “unparalleled in 
military history.” In his most recent state- 
ment, MacArthur hinted at his predicament 
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by saying that “the future of Korea con- 
tinues to be dependent upon international 
considerations and decisions not yet known 
here.” 

In other words, even the Commander in 
Chief of all forces in Asia is without ade- 
quate instructions from his superiors and 
knows not where he stands. 

Can you blame MacArthur for describing 
Manchuria as a privileged sanctuary and 
complaining that he is unable to see clearly 
the outcome of the war under present limi- 
tations? 


WHY WE HAVE NO POLICY 

In the early days of the Korean conflict a 
decision was taken against bombing Man- 
churian supply centers for fear of bringing 
the Chinese Reds into the war. 

At the time it was reached, this conclusion 
seemed justified. Now that the Chinese Reds 
are killing our boys, it seems fantastic that 
we sheathe our most effective weapon. 

The diplomats at Lake Success passed a 
watered-down resolution terming Red China 
an aggressor nation, but they literally wring 
their hands over the suggestion that sanc- 
tions be employed. 

Ernie Hill, our correspondent at the UN, 
says: “Delegates frankly state that under 
present circumstances they will never vote 
to press the war across the Chinese border.” 

Peter Lisagor, member of our Washington 
staff, reports United States diplomatic offi- 
cials feel that the original resolution to 
pacify and restore security to Korea applies 
well enough. There is no great urgency to 
change it. 

No great urzency, my eye. We should 
either fight a winning war in Korea, or get 
out. 

What sense is there in committing thou- 
sands of our best young men to the “meat 
grinding” process—MacArthur’s term for 
the Korean fighting—to satisfy the United 
Nations diplomatic front? 

The “meat grinding” type of war could last 
for years without decisive results. 

Another reason why we have no firm policy 
in Korea is that the British shudder at the 
thought of antagonizing Red China und los- 
ing their important commercial foothold in 
Hong Kong. 

Fred Sparks told a Chicago audience that 
the British are even permitting a trickle of 
strategic supplies, including crude rubber, to 
reach the Chinese Communists. 

This is the age-old diplomatic practice of 
two nations professing friendship while their 
sons are killing one another on the battle- 
field. 

In World War II when Dictator Franco was 
firmly alined with Hitler and Mussolini, 
Great Britain allowed this same trickle of 
strategic materials to reach the enemy they 
were presumed to be fighting. 

This procedure was justified by the British 
on the ground that it kept Spain as a neutral 
nation. 

As David Lawrence said recently, “The be- 
lief grows that the Korean situation has be- 
come more and more of a political problem, 
as pressure is exerted against Prime Minister 
Attlee from the left wingers inside the Labor 
Party. The affinity of the left wing Laborites 
with Communist objectives in the Far East 
has manifested itself in a demand that the 
Peiping regime be recognized by the United 
Nations and in the campaign to prevent the 
Red Chinese from being branded as aggres- 
sors.” 

What manner of allies are these? 


BRING MAC ARTHUR HOME 


Since we have had an Eisenhower report 
on Europe, how about a MacArthur report 
on Korea? 

What greater service could General Mac- 
Arthur perform for his country than to tell 
Congress and the people the plain, un- 
varnished facts about Korea? 
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His critics hint darkly that Mac wants to 
undertake an all-out war against the Chinese 
Reds. The accusation is false, but let Mac- 
Arthur answer the question. 

Let him outline his problems, amplify his 
remarks about diplomatic restrictions and 
tell us what he would do, and when, if he 
were in a position of final authority. 

It isn’t only the kids in Korea who are 
confused. It’s all of us. 

The suspicion grows that the United 
States is being inextricably caught in the 
web of old world diplomacy. This is a pat- 
tern of diplomacy which settles nothing 
permanently, nor makes more than a gesture 
toward reaching final and lasting agreement. 

The American heritage is different. We 
knew what we were fighting for at Valley 
Forge, New Orleans, Missionary Ridge, and 
Manila Bay. 

We thought we knew what we were fight- 
ing for at Belleau Wood, St. Mihiel, Bastogne, 
and Okinawa. 

Are we as sure today about Seoul, Inchon, 
and Wonju? 

Or our 50,000 casualties in Korea? 

Are we satisfied to accept the view that 
the United States of America must send the 
flower of its youth to fight communism on 
every front, or will we insist that our ob- 
jectives must be clearly defined so we will 
know the reason for and the price of our 
sacrifice? 

While the thought of war is repugnant to 
all of us, no good American shrinks from 
the conflict if he knows why we're fighting 
a’ d what we are attempting to achieve. 

The situation in Korea is beclouded by the 
inconclusive vaporings of timid men at Lake 
Success and the foggy bottom pontification 
of those sitting in the seats of the departed 
mighty at Washington. 

Walter Lippmann hints that we have long 
since put aside the political objectives de- 
clared in the UN resolution of October 7 
to establish by arms “a unified independent 
and democratic government in Korea.” 

What, then, are our objectives? A military 
partition of Korea which would again divide 
that country into two spheres of influence? 

What is the truth? 

A personal report by MacArthur would 
either confirm or dispel our doubts. It is a 
story that no other man could tell. 

After 8 months of diplomatic double talk 
about Korea, and for the sake of our sons 
in combat, it’s time to find out, or get out. 

JouHN S. KNIGHT. 





Substitute for Blood-Plasma Discovery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN — 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to add further to 
the remarks I made recently with regard 
to the discovery of okra as a substitute 
for blood plasma by Marquette Univer- 
sity. 

I include herewith an article that ap- 
peared in the Milwaukee Sentinel of 
January 28, 1951: 

MarRQueTTE UNIVERSITY PLasma SUBSTITUTE 
Ovurput CENTERED HERE 
The manufacture and distribution of the 





okra substitute for human plasma will be © 


centered here in Milwaukee. 

They will be supervised by Marquette Uni- 
versity Medical School, where the new dis- 
covery was developed, 


Patents for control of the manufacturing 
process have been applied for by three of the 
men concerned in the research. Dr. Hiram 
Benjamin, staff member of the medical school 
and chief of the research team, has applied 
for the basic patent. 

Subsidiary patents, which concern the 
purification process by which the okra prod- 
uct is reduced to a powder, have been applied 
for by Dr. Harry Ihrig, Ph. D., vice resident in 
charge of research at the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., and Darwin Kaestner, 
plant and production manager of Lakeside 
Laboratories here. 

The three men have agreed to turn their 
patents over to the medical school. They are 
giving up the patent rights on the principle 
that control of a product of such potential 
importance to humanity should not be vested 
in individuals but in a nonprofit medical 
institution. 

Lakeside Laboratories, at 1707 East North 
Avenue, will be licensed to manufacture the 
plasma replacement, according to Dr. John S, 
Hirschboeck, dean of the medical school. 

CAN BE SUBLET 

Lakeside will be able to sublet manufac- 
turing contracts to other laboratories if the 
demand for the new product exceeds Lake- 
side's capacity, but all such agreements will 
be subject to the approval of the medical 
school. 

In this way, Dr. Hirschboeck explained, 
Marquette will be in direct control of the 
standards governing the manufacture and 
distribution of the plasma substitute. 

Marquette’s royalties from sale of the prod- 
uct will be used to promote and expand the 
university’s medical research program, Dr. 
Hirschboeck said. 


EXCELLENT TEAMWORK 


One phase of the research which led to the 
okra plasma replacement is a fine example 
of teamwork between science and industry. 
This was the task of working out a method 
by which large quantities of the okra extract 
could be reduced to a powder without sac- 
rificing any of its useful elements. 

The Globe Steel Tubes Co. started this 
problem on the way to solution by loaning 
the medical school Dr. Ihrig, then director of 
laboratories for the company. Globe Steel 
also provided the use of laboratory facilities 
which were not available at Marquette. 

Dr. Ihrig’s services as research consultant 
were continued by the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. after he had gone to that firm 
as vice president in charge of research. Fur- 
ther steps in the purification process were 
worked out in the Allis-Chalmers labora- 
tories. 

Members of the Lakeside Laboratories staff 
who cooperated in the development of the 
plasma replacement included Kaestner; Dr. 
Harvey L. Daiell, scientific director; Harris 
L. Friedman, director of laboratories; and 
Joseph M. Jacques, chemist. 





The Social Security Act Should Be 
Amended To Permit Recipients of 
Earned Benefits To Earn $100 Monthly 
Without Loss of Social-Security Bene- 
fits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the Eighty-first Congress I had a 
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bill pending before the House Ways and 
Means Committee to amend the Social 
Security Act to permit recipients of 
earned benefits to earn up to $50 
monthly without loss of benefits. At 
that time the ceiling on such earnings 
was $14.99 monthly, and a retired per- 
son drawing earned social-security 
benefits did not dare to accept any em- 
ployment that would pay over $14.99 
monthly or face the loss of his monthly 
benefit check. 

When the House Ways and Means 
Committee perfected the amendments to 
the Social Security Act, the proposal 
contained in my bill that the ceiling on 
wages earned be increased to $50 month- 
ly was adopted. It has since become 
law and is in effect at the present time. 

No doubt many of you have found, as 
I have, that with the cost of living con- 
tinually on the increase there is ample 
justification for increasing the ceiling 
on earnings to $100 monthly and still 
preserve eligibility for earned profits un- 
der the Social Security Act. For that 
reason I have introduced a bill this date 
to amend the Social Security Act by 
allowing a person cntitled to earned 
benefits to earn an income of $100 
monthly and not suffer the loss of social- 
security benefits he is receiving. 

After all, the recipient of earned ben- 
efits contributed his share of payroll 
taxes along with his employer while he 
was working in covered employment. 
Since he purchased the benefits he re- 
ceives by his contributions from wages 
earned, he is not receiving any hand- 
out from the Federal Government when 
he cashes his monthly social-security 
check. 

These retired persons represent a 
large group of good American citizens 
who through toil and taxes have helped 
build this great Nation. There is no 
good reason why they should be denied 
the right in their retirement years to 
increase their income by accepting em- 
ployment that does not pay them over 
$100 monthly and still be able to retain 
their status as recipients of earned so- 
cial-security benefits that they and their 
employers purchased through payroll de- 
ductions. 

The increase of the present ceiling on 
earnings of from $50 to $100 monthly 
provided in my bill will prove a morale 
builder to many retired persons who are 
able and eager to accept employment 
because they find it impossible to meet 
the high cost of living on their fixed in- 
come from present social-security bene- 
fits. These deserving citizens buy their 
groceries and other necessities of life 
in the same stores that are patronized 
by their neighbors who are gainfully em- 
ployed. Therefore, it requires no stretch 
of the imagination to realize the des- 
perate plight facing these fine American 
citizens, and with that thought in mind, 
I sincerely hope that my proposal to in- 
crease the present ceiling on income 
from $50 to $100 will receive the im- 
mediate and enthusiastic approval of 
Congress without any further delay, 
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Radio Address of Miss Marcia Anne 
Harmon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following radio address 
of Miss Marcia Anne Harmon, of St. 
Bernardine High School, Del Rosa, Calif.: 


(By Marcia Anne Harmon, age 16, St. Bernar- 
dine High School, Del Rosa, Calif.) 


When I pondered on the title of this year’s 
contest, I asked myself, “Who really should 
speak for Democracy?” 

In my mind’s eye I saw the battlefields of 
Korea and the boys who are fighting and 
dying over there for the ideals of democracy. 
And I thought—yes, these could probably 
speak, but then, no. These soldiers, sailors, 
marines and airmen of ours, fight and die, 
but they remain strangely silent concerning 
those sacred principles so dear to them. 
They act; they do; but they do not boast, nor 
speak. 

Who or what, then, would represent de- 
mocracy’s case? Across my mind floated 
two symbols of democracy. 

One was that of a tall, graceful, alluring 
statue, standing, holding aloft the torch of 
freedom at the entrance of New York Har- 
bor. Lady Liberty expresses all that democ- 
racy means. Her famed sculptor would have 
her say to all: “Welcome to my home, a 
shrine of freedom, O you oppressed of other 
lands. Here is your chance to use and share 
your talents in your own way for the good of 
all. Here, you can carve out your fame, 
embellish your name, lay the foundations of 
your home and family, and participate in 
the cultural, economic and political better- 
ment of your equals and on the same footing 
with them. My torch, burning brightly, 
symbolizes light for your paths, truth for 
your minds, and a promise of freedom for 
your God-given rights.” 

While I was still considering Lady Liberty’s 
words, her picture faded out, introducing 
another symbol of democracy—the ballot 
box. I wondered what this symbol would 
say and then realized this would be its proc- 
lamation: “I am your voice of democracy. 
In your desire to procure democracy, to pro- 
tect it, and to dedicate yourselves to the 
ideals of freedom, I act as a depository for 
your conscientiously considered attempts to 
maintain honorable men in official positions. 
You choose me to secure for you the treas- 
ure of good laws, through legislation, initia- 
tive, and referendum. You are a person, 
thinking and doing; I am your voice in pro- 
claiming the good for all. 

“True, you are,” I thought, but then I 
realized the ballot box was saying to me: 
“You are a person; I am only your voice.” 
And I suddenly realized it is the voice of 
youth, the youth of our times, who must 
bespeak democracy’s worth. And this is 
what youth would say. This is what I would 
say: 

“I speak for democracy, because I want 
the freedom that democracy is. I want the 
right to such education as I am capable of 
receiving; the right to choose and pursue a 
career, to travel where I wish, to live as 
simply or as luxuriously as my income or 
taste indicate. I want the right to individ- 
uality, and accepting the good and discard- 
ing the evil, I want the right to expect that 
my life will have been of some value in the 
Creator’s great plan. I want to worship God 
in my own faith. I do not want to be the 
henchman or stooge of some power-mad 


monster, and know only what he chooses to 
allow me to know, and do only what fits his 
purpose. Neither do I want to be the tool of 
greed, envy, or hate. I want to be true to 
myself and a vital part of my own democratic 
Government—a Government of which I, as 
much as any one person, am responsible. I 
want to accept that responsibility with in- 
telligence and gratitude, and share in the 
work, the costs, and the benefits of democ- 
racy.” 

Many great minds have blended their wis- 
dom to build this democracy of ours. Many 
brave deeds and many noble lives have been 
required to keep it alive. To extend it on to 
others in other centuries will call for even 
deeper wisdom and greater bravery than ever 
before, but with God's help, the youth of 
America for whom I speak will learn to live 
wisely and bravely in order to keep democ- 
racy shining. 

Yes, I speak for democracy. 


Speech of Ricardo Romulo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD a copy of a speech 
made by Ricardo Romulo, a student at 
St. John’s College High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a son of General Romulo, 
a former honored Representative of this 
House from the Philippines. 

Mr. Romulo was one of the four win- 
ners of the 1950-51 Voice of Democracy 
contest. This outstanding feat deserves 
the attention and respect of every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

I am certain everyone in the House 
will enjoy reading this excellent speech, 
which won for Mr. Romulo a $500 college 
scholarship and a trip to Washington, 
D.C. 

(By Ricardo Romulo, age 17, St. John’s Col- 

lege High School, Washington, D. C.) 

I speak for democracy. 

Because I hail from the Philippines where 
my forefathers, generations ago, did not 
know it, and now thanks to America, my 
country is democracy’s outpost in Asia. 

Because I know what democracy has meant 
to my country where before its advent there 
was no freedom; but now freedom has given 
us progress, better standards of living, unity, 
happiness, and contentment. 

Because whence I came my people were 
benighted and enslaved until democracy 
came. 

I speak for democracy— 

And I speak the language of courage, be- 
cause at this critical juncture in history, 
when there are evil forces that would de- 
stroy it, only the strength that comes from 
the united will of a people can overwhelm 
those that would subvert it. 

I also speak the language of faith because 
in the history of mankind never has there 
been a beacon light that has offered such 
guidance and inspiration to millions of 
people everywhere as democracy has done 
and shall ever do. 

Here in America, democracy is the living 
mortar of the American people’s unity. It 
belongs to all of us, even to those who are 
its guests, because democracy has many 
interpretations within the pattern of our 
daily lives. 
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In America, we accept freedom of religion 
as a divine right under the proposition that 
all men are created equal before God. To- 
day, throughout the 48 States, stand some 
250,000 churches, representing almost every 
known creed, denomination, ard faith. For 
democracy means a faith for every seeker. 
And in this land wherever and however 
religious services are held, democracy means 
the right of every man to seek out God in 
his own way. 

Democracy means more than casting a vote 
and abiding by the will of the majority. 
America’s system of government demands of 
every citizen a deep sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and vigilance. For democracy 
works like a wheel, with government at its 
hub. Between the Congress, which guards 
the people's liberties and the people it leads, 
there must be constant interaction along 
the spokes of public opinion. 

Democracy has made America a land of 
opportunity—where energy, enthusiasm, and 
an economy of free enterprise have converted 
its natural wealth into the highest standard 
of living on earth. This year Americans at 
work will earn more than $200,000,000,000. 
But behind this enormous national pay check 
lies a vital meaning of democracy—the right 
of every man to choose his own trade. And 
whatever his trade or profession, here every 
worker has the chance of becoming the boss. 
For free enterprise is the economic dividend 
of democracy. 

In action, democracy can never be selec- 
tive. It is a give-and-take p position, by 
which the God-given right of any one man 
to speak his mind must be the right of all 
without prejudice or restriction. 

To work, democracy must com from the 
people. It means inquiring into the work- 
ings and problems of government at all levels. 
It means thinking through critically—yet 
with common sense. 

This, then, is democracy. To each of us 
it conveys a different personal meaning. But 
to all it means freedom, opportunity, and 
happiness. 

Thus I have spoken for democracy because 
I want to live a useful full life as a good 
citizen and because I want to die a free man. 


How Do Gasoline Prices Do It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following recent ar- 
ticle from Texaco Star on gasoline 
prices: 

How Do GASOLINE Prices Do It? 
(By Don Herold) 

I'm glad I didn’t try to hedge against gen- 
eral inflation by buying a billion dollars’ 
worth of gasoline in 1925. 

It sells for less these days than it did in 
1925. 

I could have made money by buying up 
almost any other commodity in 1925 and 
salting it away and selling it at today’s 
prices—from collar buttons to canned toma- 
toes. But not gasoline. 

Leaving off taxes,*the average price of a 
gallon of so-called regular gasoline in 1925 
was 21.93 cents. On July 1, 1950, it was 
20.17 cents. 

In this same span of time, general living 
costs went up 37.5 percent, food up 58 per- 
cent, apparel up 51 percent, house furnish- 
ings up 53 percent. 
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Apparently, the oil business is a whole lot 
more competitive than some people think, 
or gasoline would be 30 or 40 cents a gallon 
(exclusive of taxes) today—if it had followed 
the general skyrocketing trend. 

While nearly all commodity prices have 
zoomed heavenward, gasoline prices have 
stayed low because of technological improve- 
ments in production, lower unit costs made 
possible through increased volume, and effi- 
ciencies put into effect at every stage of 
handling oil. 

This story is even better, too, than the 
naked arithmetic reveals. 

Gasoline of today has more git-up-and-go 
in it than gasoline of 1925. On the basis of 
car performance, two gallons of present-day 
gasoline do the work of three gallons of 1925 
gasoline. In other words, your gasoline 
dollar today is worth 50 percent more than 
it was in 1925. 

Spurred by the rival forces of free com- 
petition, the thousands of companies that 
make up the oil industry have constantly 
improved their gasolines. Increasing the 
quality of its products is a competitive habit 
of the oil industry. Thousands of compa- 
nies spending millions of dollars on research 
and thousands of millions of dollars on new 
equipment in the competitive effort to win 
business has produced the usual byproduct 
of American industry: better products for 
Mr. and Mrs. Public. 

Now, you may think everybody knows all 
this. But public-opinion surveys show that 
the motoring public at large thinks that 
gasoline is a whole lot more expensive than 
it used to be. 

Part of the public’s confusion is due to the 
fact that gasoline has been loaded harder 
and harder with taxes. 

Today, Federal and State taxes on gasoline 
average 6.70 cents a gallon—nearly a third 
of the average retail price of regular gaso- 
line, ex-tax. The oil industry isn’t to blame 
for this—in fact, doesn’t love it at all. 

The oil companies act as tax collectors for 
Federal, State, and local governments. In 
1949 the oil companies collected nearly $2,- 
000,000,000 in gasoline taxes for Uncle Sam 
and for the States. 

Furthermore, although gasoline prices have 
remained reasonable, the oil industry has 
had to meet greatly increased wage and 
material costs all along the line. 

So, I think anybody who is in any way 
connected with the oil business has reason 
to crow. A stockholder or an employee of 
an oil company should have fun—should 
make a regular habit of—telling what his 
industry has done about this matter of retail 
prices. 

The public in general is misinformed on 
this matter of gasoline prices. I, for one, 
enjoy helping to set ’em straight. 


Building of Strategic Bombers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


ANDERSON-TULLY Co., : 
Memphis, Tenn., February 16, 1951, 
The Honorable W. J. B. Dorn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Dorn: This morning’s Memphis 
Commercial Appeal carr‘ed a news item un- 


der date of February 15, 1951, that you had 
urged the building of 5,000 B-36 and B-50 
strategic bombers. 

I want to take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you and assuring you that at 
least this writer is in complete agreement 
with you. 

The cost of training, equipping, and trans- 
porting one division of American troops to 
Western Europe would be about $450,000,000. 
Ten divisions, which is the lowest figure I 
have heard for General Eisenhower’s Euro- 
pean army, would run around $4,500,000,- 
000. In World War II, the United States 
Navy’s Task Force 58, consisting of 16 air- 
craft carriers, 8 battleships, 17 cruisers, 75 
destroyers, and an array of other vessels, of 
which it lost 10 percent in 3 days of action, 
and with a personnel of nearly 100,000 suc- 
ceeded in dropping on Japan or'y 5613 tons 
of bombs and represented an investment of 
over $4,500,000,000. 

Five thousand strategic bombers of the 
B-36 and B-50 class, or even larger and more 
powerful bombers, at an average cost of 
$3,000,000 each, would represent an invest- 
ment of some $15,000,000,000, with compara- 
tively small personnel, operating, and main- 
tenance costs. 

Long-range, strategic bomber task forces 
carrying atomic weapons, rockets, guided 
missiles, and electronic devices for naviga- 
tion, target sighting, and radar jamming are 
our most effective method of carrying war to 
Soviet Russia—and cost-wise, the only meth- 
od our economy can support without seri- 
ous and dangerous strain. 

We cannot hope to win against Russian 
mass by using mass. Nor can we hope to 
win against Russia by naval power, as Rus- 
sia has no navy to defeat. Our surest hope 
lies in American technology, American tech- 
nique, and American industrial production, 
the finest expression of which is the long- 
range, strategic bomber, manned by a crew 
of alert, well-trained, well-disciplined, and 
quick-thinking American men. Any mili- 
tary planning which does not utilize such 
airpower as the spearhead of our strategy is 
fallacious and will do much to defeat us mil- 
itarily and economically. Furthermore, 
Russia cannot build such great armadas of 
long-range, st:'‘ategic bombers because she is 
forced to concentrate on tactical aviation to 
support ‘er land armies. 

Those of us who have been adherents of 
the same viewpoint you hold wish you suc- 
cess in this serious hour. 

Respectfully yours, 
WitiuaM R. Kent, 
Vice President and Treasurer, 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a letter to the editor that 
appeared in the Washington Post Mon- 
day, February 19, endorsing the St. Law- 
rence seaway. The writer of this letter, 
Mr. John Edelman, of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, CIO. He prob- 
ably, as well as anyone, represents labor 
in the northeastern part of the country 
and his letter shows that he has studied 
the St. Lawrence seaway and realizes 
the great benefit that it would be to our 
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country at large as well as to the labor- 
ing men of the Northeastern States. I 
hope that every Member of the House 
will read the following letter: 


St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


In your issue of February 5, there was a 
letter from Mr. Carroll B. Huntress, chair- 
man of the National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference, taking exception to your edi- 
torial of January 29 supporting the St. Law- 
rence seaway. Mr. Huntress’ principal point 
is to belittle those segments of the steel 
industry which are supporting the project 
in order to bring Labrador-Quebec ore to the 
middlewestern steel mills. 

The whole CIO supports the St. Lawrence 
seaway project authorized by successive reso- 
lutions of its convention, and has been sup- 
porting it for a longer period than the steel 
companies. The National Grange similarly 
has been an active supporter of this project. 
The same is true of the Army, the Navy, and 
other defense agencies of the Government. 
It is obviously nonsense to imply that all of 
these supporting forces are mere stooges of a 
few steel companies. 

The 6,000,000 members of the CIO are for 
St. Lawrence on the broad grounds of public 
policy. My union has some very slight 
measure of self-interest in this project; it 
is essential that manufacturing industries 
in New England find sources of cheaper elec- 
tric power, 

The industrialists who have recently 
switched to the St. Lawrence project have 
done so simply becausé they now recognize 
certain physical and economic facts that 
have been recognized for a long time by the 
quite widely varying interests which have 
been for the project. Until very recently 
this country was self-sufficient in the mat- 
ter of iron-ore supply; it is now clear that 
we may have to import more than 40 percent 
of our national requirements from abroad. 
Our ore imports may have to rise from 
7,000,000 tons in 1950 to as high as 65,000,000 
tons in 1960. 

As we see it, the crux of the problem is 
this: Which is the cheapest and safest way 
of bringing ore to the centers of steel pro- 
duction? The eastern railroads want to in- 
sure themselves the revenue involved in 
shipping the ore from the Atlantic to the 
Middle West mills. It just happens that it 
is more expensive to bring this ore by At- 
lantic sea lanes. In addition, ships hauling 
ore from South America are peculiarly vul- 
nerable to submarine attack. 

JOHN W. EDELMAN, 
Washington Representative, 
Textile Workers’ Union of America, CIO. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Is a Spendthrift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor of the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News, in an editorial in the January 5, 
1951, issue, said: 

This is no time to spend money out of fear 
of a bogeyman myth. 


The editor was referring to the St. 
Lawrence seaway project that has been 
before Congress since time immemorial. 
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Every Member of Congress should read 
the editorial which follows: 


Tuts Is No Time To Spenp Money Ovr or 
Fear OF A BOGEYMAN MYTH 


One of the spendthrift measures certain to 
be lobby-pressured hard on the Eighty-second 
Congress will be a St. Lawrence River lakes- 
to-the-sea deep waterway bill. 

Already its propagandists are ranging the 
land armed with what they argue are two in- 
escapable demands of patriotism. 

One is that the Canadian-United States 
power scheme associated with the deep water- 
way aspect of the project is a defense neces- 
sity required to supply electricity needed by 
New York State and New England armament 
industries. This is questionable. 

The other is that if the St. Lawrence is 
made deep water for its length it will open 
the Great Lakes ports to oceangoing vessels 
so that our mid-States steel industry can 
get Labrador iron ore which we'll need, be- 
cause the Lake Superior ores are running 
out. 

With scarce more than a glance at the 
tangled problems associated with the social- 
ized production of electric power by Govern- 
ment works, which the St. Lawrence project 
would aggravate, let’s look at that notion 
about our vanishing iron ore supply. 

This myth was born about 10 years ago. 
We were told that the high grade deposits of 
the Lake Superior region were going to run 
out not only pretty soon but quickly; 
specifically the Mesabi Range, largest of the 
sources, was on the verge of exhaustion and 
that the steel industry from Chicago east 
would have to contrive a new pattern, per- 
haps before World War II was done. 

In May 1942 the Mesabi alarm was rung 
loudest by E. W. Davis, the director of the 
Minnesota Mines Experiment Station, in a re- 
port to the War Production Board. 

“At war production rates,” Mr. Davis said, 
“the known reserves of the Lake Superior 
district will be exhausted in 1950, but with- 
out Government financing a shortage of ore 
may be expected several years previous to 
complete exhaustion.” 

Governmen!; money was not provided; the 
Lake Superior ores are not exhausted; and 
what happened in 1950 was that Lake 
Superior ore production had so maintained 
that close to $50,000,000 is now in process of 
teing spent for nine new carriers of the 
largest size to freight ore down the century- 
old Great Lakes route. 

What went wrong with the forecast of ore 
exhaustion which the St. Lawrence waterway 
drumbeaters are still using as a talking point, 
was what goes wrong with practically every 
estimate of the life of a mineral deposit. It 
never (at least rarely) turns out quite as 
expected. 

Not many years before the tale of iron-ore 
exhaustion was hatched, we were hearing the 
same sort of scare forecasts about the ex- 
hausting of United States petroleum reserves. 
When the wailing was loudest the biggest 
fields in the country’s history were discov- 
ered and the industry was pretty nearly 
drowned in new oil. 

The Government financing that Mr. Davis 
wanted for Minnesota ore would have been 
for developing methods of using the low- 
grade sources of iron called taconite. Huge 
quantities of such ore, with 20 to 30 percent 
iron content, are available in the Lake 
Superior country, if it can be worked up 
without too much expense. 

But the ore still coming down the Great 
Lakes is 50 percent iron or better; 82,000,000 
tons of the stuff in 1948; 78,200,000 tons last 
year. The biggest year was 92,000,000 tons 
in 1942. Annual deliveries vary because ice 
makes the Great Lakes shipping season un- 
dependable. Last year it was short, which is 
one reason for the nine new ore freighters. A 
St. Lawrence seaway could not lengthen the 
ice-free r>ason, 


What has turned out to be true about iron 
ore, as in the case of petroleum, is that as 
more is needed more is found. 

As for the taconite, progress is being made 
in the separation of the ore from the rock; 
close followers of the processing think the 
main problem will be solved in 5 years or so. 

The iron-ore and steel companies which 
have contracted for the nine big new ore 
boats, at any rate, believe they are making 
no great speculation on the life of the iron 
trade on the Great Lakes. Labrador supplies 
can await proven need. 

Or they can be delivered by coastal routes, 
just as Venezuelan ore will be brought to the 
United States Steel Corp.'s newly authorized 
plant on the Delaware, at Morrisville, Pa. In 
case of a “hot” war with Russia, if the Soviets 
have as good a submarine fleet as ./e are told 
they have, these oceangoing ore carriers 
would be vulnerable just us bauxite carriers 
were to German submarines during the last 
big war. 

But the lower reaches of the St. Lawrence 
could be equally vulnerable to submarines, 
and the whole deep-water stretch an open in- 
vitatior! to bombers; a better target, because 
closer to Russian bases than the Panama 
Canal. 

The St. Lawrence project has waited safely 
@ good many years. A decent regard for 
realism dictates that it can still safely wait. 
This is no fit time to divert millions of dollars 
and thousands of men and machines and 
massive quantities of steel and copper and 
concrete and suchlike strategic materials in 
short supply, to a controversial construction 
project. 


The Hardin Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hardin project in south-central Mon- 
tana and its central feature, Yellowtail 
Dam, are of great importance in the 
Missouri Basin development program. 
Over the years I have endeavored to ad- 
vance this vital irrigation and hydroelec- 
tric power project, but have been unable 
to do so because some members of the 
Appropriations Committee have been re- 
luctant to grant funds for the construc- 
tion until they were assured that proper 
arrangements had been made with the 
Crow Indians, on whose land the dam 
will be constructed, for any loss that 
might accrue to them. 

Two years ago I began an effort to 
reach a just and fair settlement with 
the Indians. As a first step, I secured, 
through the Public Lands Committee, an 
estimate from the Federal Power Com- 
mission as to the effect of the project 
upon the Crow Indians. At the same 
time the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the Bureau of Reclamation conducted 
independent studies to determine what 
compensation should be made to the 
Crow Indians for the use of the reservoir 
and dam site. I am glad to report that 
these efforts have materialized into a 
concrete offer to the Crow Indians. The 
Indians are now considering whether 
they will accept the offer. I hope that 
we are near a fair and just agreement 
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with the Crow Tribe which will settle 
this problem, and that with this news, 
the Appropriations Committee will see 
fit at an early date to recommend that 
construction begin. 

I include an article from the Hardin 
Tribune-Herald of February 8, 1951, con- 
concerning the offer to the Crow In- 
dians: 

Crows Are OFFERED $1,500,000 For YELLOW- 
TAIL SITE 


The Crow Indians were asked this week 
to consider an offer of $1,500,000 to pay them 
for their land and their interest in the pro- 
posed Yellowtail Dam project on the Big 
Horn River, 35 miles southwest of Hardin. 

The offer was transmitted to them by Paul 
L. Fickinger, Billings area director of the 
Indian Service, on instruction from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

The dam would be built in the Big Horn 
Canyon, which the Indian Service ranks as 
the third largest in North Americs, and 
would back up water for a total distance of 
about 7: miles from a point 42 miles north 
of the Montana-Wyoming line. The plan 
for the project was enacted by Congress on 
December 22, 1944, but actual construction 
has been indefinitely postponed for lack of 
funds. 

The offer conveyed by Fickinger in a let- 
ter to Robert Yellowtail, chairman of the 
Crow tribal council, concerns an application 
of the Federal Bureau of Reclamation for 
rights-of-way on Indian lands for the pro- 
posed reservoir, camp site, and recreational 
area, and for te right to build and operate 
the dam on tribal lands. The application 
was mace to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Unlike the situation which developed 2 
years ago when members of three small tribes 
in North Dakota faced the prospect of hav- 
ing to give up their homes to make way for 
the Fort Berthold Reservoir, no dispossession 
of Crows would be involved in the Yellowtail 
project. According to Fickinger’s letter, a 
total of 6,84624 acres would be required, 
but it would be for the most part unin- 
habited land in the wild, craggy depths of 
Big Horn and its tributary canyons. 

In his letter to Yellowtail, Fickinger re- 
lated that A. L. Alin, Omaha consulting en- 
gineer, had been engaged to make a study of 
the Crow's interests in the project and had 
arrived at a valuation of $28,952 for the land, 
$7,904 for timber on it and $1,374,000 for re- 
linquishment of rights in the dam site, mak- 
ing a total of $1,401,856. 

“This amount,” Fickinger wrote, “was de- 
termined by amortizing the annual net pow- 
er return from the hydroelectric develop- 
ment capitalized on the basis of 100 years 
life and interest at 244 percent with half 
of the sum thereby determined for credit to 
the tribe as owners of the site and half for 
credit to the investor for his contribution.” 

Fickinger said that the Bureau of Recia- 
mation at the same time had made an in- 
dependent study and arrived at a figure of 
$1,410,800 as a fair reimbursement for the 
Crows. 

“After completion of these two independ- 
ent studies,” he wrote, “the two bureaus 
entered into discussions which resulted in an 
agreement that in order further to protect 
the interests of the tribe and at the same 
time simplify negotiations, a rounded sum 
of $1,500,000 would be a fair offer to the 
members of the Crow Tribe for the Indian 
lands and interests in the dam and reservoir 
sites. This recommendation was approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior for presen- 
tation to the Crow people.” 

Fickinger asked Yellowtail to present the 
secretary's offer of $1,500,000 to the Crows 
for consideration and to make reply through 
the tribal council to the Billings area office 
of the Indian service. He said he was send- 
ing mimeographed copies of the appraisal 
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report for distribution among the Indians 
and he offered the services of his staff for 
consultation with the tribal council on the 
matter. 


Double-Talk Stalin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
melude the following editorial from St. 
Marys Press, St. Marys, Pa., for February 
17, 1951: 


DovusLE-TALK STALIN 


When double talk to its most polished 
degree breaks into public print, Premier 
Joseph Stalin can be seen the author. 

He broke a 2-year silence Friday to sum 
up what he thinks of the world situation 
today and a finer job of Soviet propaganda 
was never unleashed by a Red disciple. 

Mr. Stalin in Pravda, his official mouth- 
piece, calls United States a warmongering 
nation, and says American forces are bound 
to lose out in Korea, and why. 

Mr. Stalin has the answc- to that and here 
it is neatly rolled up in a capsule: “American 
soldiers fought gallantly against Germans 
and Japanese in the last war, but they do not 
have their hearts in the Korean War, hence 
the reverses.” 

Mr. Stalin says we are headed for certain 
defeat unless we pull all our troops off the 
Korean Peninsula and agree to a peace con- 
ference on the soil of Communist China. Can 
you beat that for gall? 

Mr. Stalin is not only beating the drums 
for his own cause, but is also carrying the 
torch for the Chinese Reds, whom he would 
like to have pictured before the world as 
victims of Yankee aggression. 

That is the worst distortion of truth, that 
could be uttered by any human being, but 
the world has become accustomed to noth- 
ing but deception from Stalin, the greatest 
mass killer of all time. 

The Soviet premier said further “war is 
not inevitable at this time.” Those, indeed, 
are kind words coming from the man who has 
the power of life and death over millions of 
people behind the iron curtain. 

There would be no talk of war today or in 
the future if Stalin would have lived up to 
terms of the Atlantic Charter to which he at- 
tached his signature in August 1941. 

That document, drawn up at the instance 
of Winston Churchill and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said all nations on conclusion of 
hostilities if this country should become 
involved, would permit self-determination 
by the people themselves in various lands. 

This was supposed to apply specifically to 
Poland and th2 Baltic States, but Mr. Stalin 
conveniently forgot his written pledges once 
victory perched on his banners and by sheer 
conquest placed the iron heel of despotism 
on millions of innocent people, who today 
have no idea of what freedom means to man. 

Mr. Roosevelt, let it be pointed out, gave 
him a couple of assists (A) by later repudia- 
tion of the Atlantic Charter as a mere scrap 
of paper and (B) turning over to Stalin all 
the rich resources of Manchuria after they 
had been promised Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 
as his proper spoils of war. 

Without this country’s aid, assisted no 
little by the espionage system that was given 
tacit birth by recognition of Russia in 1933 
by such men as Dr. Klaus Fuchs and Harry 
Gold, Stalin would still be the master of a 
small arca of land peopled by less than 
1€0.0.0,009 people. 


Stalin claims this country is trying to 
make the United Nations an instrument of 
war, just about the silliest thing he could 
have said. Residents of this country have 
stood amazed at the actions of United Na- 
tions delegates walking the tightrope in 
efforts to avoid mentioning Red China. as an 
aggressor power. 

And none of them outside bold-spoken 
Warren Austin, chief United States delegate 
has had the courage to blame Soviet Russia 
for what has taken place in Korea. 

Of course, the Russian people whose press 
and radio are subservient to the state, don’t 
know the truth of the situation. They hear 
or read only what is approved by the Krem- 
lin. 

They should be told the truth, that Amer- 
icans are as anxious to live in a peaceful 
world as the average Russian family, but 
with Stalin at the helm they will never learn 
that fact. 


Mr. Hoover’s Second Look | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune: 

Mr. Hoover’s Srconp Loox 

Some weeks ago our only living ex-Presi- 
dent told the world in a radio broadcast what 
he thought this country should do in the cur- 
rent world crisis. Specializing in its military 
problems and policy, he advised cancellation 
of any plan to send troops to Europe to 
strengthen the defense of the free nations 
against Communist attack—unless and until 
they grow strong enough to defend them- 
selves. In effect, as most Americans under- 
stood his message, he advocated what used 
to be known as the isolationist policy—con- 
centration upon defense of the Western 
Hemisphere while leaving Western Europe to 
defend itself or go under the Communist 
yoke. 

This bit of master minding drew some ap- 
plause from isolationist circles but left the 
main body of American opinion uncon- 
vinced that Mr. Hoover has acquired omni- 
science with advancing years. So he made 
a@ second try last Friday night. The military 
phases of the problem still fascinate him 
and he puts most of his new emphasis on 
an argument that the United States must 
not create land armies to send on expedi- 
tions to Europe or Asia. Admitting our 
obligation to aid the Atlantic Pact nations 
in case they are attacked, he contends in 
effect that our obligation can be fulfilled 
after the attack is launched, by harassing 
the aggressors with air and naval bombard- 
ments until they have had enough. 

The harassment would be unpleasant, no 
doubt, but the aggressor probably could 
bear it with some degree of cheerfulness 
whtie he overran Western Europe and seized 
its industries for the build up of his own 
Weapons and facilities for further conquest 
and more effective harassment of Mr. 
Hoover’s own “Gibraltar,” these United 
States. 

Even as revised, Mr. Hoover's textbook 
on national defense causes us to doubt a 
little the only living ex-President’s infal- 
libility as a military strategist. If it is his 
ambition to play second violin in Senator 
Tart’s orchestra, we think his performance 
qualifies him for that post. But we cannot 
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believe that Mr. Hoover's military program 
as he outlines it would serve our imminent 
national needs or lead toward secure free- 
dom for the peoples who crave it—or bene- 
fit anybody save Stalin, who should wel- 
come its tacit invitation to invade and oc- 
cupy Western Europe while we stuck to the 
watchful waiting role for which Mr. Hoover 
casts us. 


Colonel Lindsay Says 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have heretofore placed in the 
ReEcorD some guest editorials by Col. C. H. 
Lindsay, vice president and general 
manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., 
Winnfield, La., dealing with the question 
of communism. Colonel Lindsay is an 
outstanding industrialist and has given 
considerable thought to the question. 
I wish to include in the Recorp another 
guest editorial by Colonel Lindsay. It 
is as follows: 

A Price ror COMMUNISM 
(By C. H. Lindsay) 

We spent billions of dollars from our Treas- 
ury along with priceless blood and suffering 
by all to save Russia from the Germans and 
billions more in money and sacrifices to save 
China from the Japs; now, Russia and China, 
former friends, are foes—all from the basis 
of communism. 

Big hearted United States of America has 
given foreign nations by gift, grant, and 
otherwise, billions of dollars during World 
War II; we have given this to buy good will 
and peace. Take inventory and 
see what we have facing us. You can clearly 
see a dark future which will always add up 
if we support any plan that will take our 
free enterprise. 

Just as the stars shine out as soon as it 
is dark so will communism. For that reason, 
we must not let it become any darker by 
supporting any move or scheme that surely 
leads to present-day chaotic conditions by 
upholding or assisting any group that will 
hinder our freedom. 

A man must stand erect, not be kept erect 
by others. A man in the right, with God on 
his side, is in the majority though he be 
alone, We as a Nation must stand for a free 
world, even though we stand alone. 

If our dollars and sacrifices had been spent 
fortifying ourselves and building our own 
strength, there would not be an ingrate Com- 
munist who would dare to thumb his nose at 
us. We must not buy communism at a high 
price and lose our democratic freedom. 


Water Conservation Official Issues State- 
ment Relating to Proposed Hells Can- 
yon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OFr IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s budget for fiscal year 1952 in- 
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cludes $8,000,000 which is proposed as a 
supplemental appropriation, subject to 
project authorization, to initiate con- 
struction of the Hells Canyon Dam -on 
the Snake River between Idaho and 
Oregon. 

It is the fear of the people of my State 
that this project might be authorized 
without reference or benefit to irrigation 
requirements of the Snake River Basin 
or to the interests of the State of Idaho. 
Such must not be the case. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert a statement by H. W. Morrison, 
president of the Southwestern Idaho 
Water Conservation Project, Inc., pub- 
lished in the Idaho Daily Statesman, 
February 15, 1951, setting forth some of 
the controversial items on this proposed 
project: 

WATER CONSERVATION OFFICIAL ISSUES STATE- 

MENT RELATING TO PROPOSED HELLS CANYON 

DaM 


H. W. Morrison, president of the South- 
western Idaho Water Conservation Project, 
Inc., Wednesday issued this statement on 
the Hells Canyon Dam issue: 

“The developing controversy growing out 
of the proposed construction of Hells Canyon 
Dam should, in my opinion, be clarified. 
This can be accomplished only if our people 
are afforded an opportunity to review all fac- 
tors and interests which are involved in the 
proposed project, and the efforts which have 
been made to harmonize such interests. 

“As you know, our organization. South- 
western Idaho Water Conservation Project, 
Inc., is broadly representative of all groups 
interested in the development of Idaho's 
water resources. Our primary objective has 
been the creation of reliable sources of sup- 
plemental water for lands already under irri- 
gation. Over the past 10 years, we have ad- 
vocated and furthered the construction of 
Anderson Dam, Cascade Dam, and Lucky Peak 
Dam. These structures are providing the 
long-range solutions to our agriculturists’ 
problems of crop failures in short water years 
and flood hazards in high-run-off years. We 
have also assisted the Snake River water de- 
velopment committee in obtaining congres- 
sional approval of the construction of Pali- 
sades Dam, as the answer to a similar problem 
confronting agriculturists in eastern Idaho. 

“The second principal objective of our 
southwestern Idaho organization is develop- 
ment of the arid Mountain Home lands lying 
east of Boise through fuller utilization of 
Idaho’s ample water resources. The Moun- 
tain Home project would reclaim approx- 
imately 250,000 acres of some of the finest 
soil in Idaho and would create agricultural 
development, employment, and income op- 
portunities and taxable values almost equal 
to those of the entire Boise Valley as we now 
know it. 

“At one time, when its cost was estimated 
at approximately $100,000,000, authorization 
of the Mountain Home project was con- 
sidered imminent since repayable costs to 
be collected from farmers plus revenues to 
be derived from the electric power features 
of the project, were in total sufficient to 
enable the project to stand on its own feet, 
financially, and thus to render it feasible 
under the terms of the reclamation act. 
World War II not only prevented authoriza- 
tion of the Mountain Home and all other 
new reclamation projects, but its lingering 
economic effects increased the estimated 
cost of the Mountain Home project to in 
excess of $200,000,000. 

“The United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, particularly the regional office located 
here in Boise under the former direction of 
R. J. Newell and now headed by H. T. Nelson, 
has always been symprthetic and coopera- 
tive in our efforts to bring about reclamation 
of the arid Mountain Home project lands, 


However, we have been told repeatedly that 
under the terms of the present reclamation 
act there could be no opportunity for bring- 
ing about this developmenf unless its greatly 
increase. cost could be ~1et with the assist- 
ance of revenues from electric power, larger 
than the amount which would be available 
from power developed by the project’s own 
features. The only alternative would be a 
direct appropriation by the Congress of the 
amount by which the project failed to qual- 
ify undcor the reclamation act’s financial 
feasibility requirement; but this alternative 
method is wholly impractical since the Con- 
gress and the Nation could not afford to 
establish such a precedent. 

“Early last December, I was advised by 
Mr. Nelson that his office had been directed 
to prepare immediately a draft of legislation 
proposed to be submitted to the Eighty- 
second Congress for authorization of the 
construction of Hells Canyon Dam. It was 
our understanding that the proposed legis- 
lation contemplated the construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam as a power and flood con- 
trol project exclusively, to meet the desires 
and urgent needs of the States of Oregon 
and Washington. To the officers of our 
southwestern Idaho organization, it appeared 
grossly inequitable that Idaho’s water re- 
souces should be utilized on so vast a scale 
without guaranteeing to Idaho a fair meas- 
ure of the benefits resulting from such utili- 
zation. We therefore entered promptly into 
conferences with members of our organiza- 
tion’s executive committee and board of 
directors, Governor Robins, the commis- 
sioner of reclamation of the State of Idaho, 
and with representatives of the Idaho State 
reclamation association, Snake River water 
development committee, Mountain Home 
Improvement Association, officials of Idaho 
Power Co., and representatives of reclama- 
tion interests in the Twin Falls and Idaho 
Falls areas. 

“As a result of these conferences, we pre- 
pared what we believe is a sound and rea- 
sonable statement of the Idaho position, 
meaning that if the Hells Canyon project is 
to be built Idaho is entitled to receive con- 
sideration in the manner and to the extent 
outlined in our statement. This statement 
was submitted to Mr. Nelson, as the director 
of the Bureau of Reclamation in this region, 
and discussed thoroughly. Mr. Nelson in 
turn recommended that we make known our 
position to (a) the Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation and his assistants in Washington, 
D. C.; (b) the Secretary of the Interior and 
his staff; and (c) the Director of the Budget 
and representatives from the White House. 
Accordingly, as president of the Southwestern 
Idaho Water Conservation Project, Inc., I 
headed a delegation which included Governor 
Robins and representatives of Idaho Power 
Co., Snake River Water Development Com- 
mittee, and Mountain Home Improvement 
Association, as well as other individuals of 
recognized standing in reclamation activities 
in the Idaho Falls and Twin Falls areas, 
E. W. Rising, our organization’s representa- 
tive in Washington, D. C., joined this dele- 
gation upon its arrival there. 

“We were received courteously by all of the 
Washington officials and were accorded the 
opportunity of presenting completely our re- 
quests. As a result of our visit to Wash- 
ington, the Boise office of the Bureau of 
Reclamation was allowed more time in which 
to prepare the draft of the proposed legisla- 
tion, and it was directed by the Secretary of 
the Interior that in the framing of the pro- 
posed legislation consideration be given to 
our thinking as expressed at the conference 
in Washington. 

“For the past month, at the request of 
Mr. Nelson, the Bureau’s regional director, 
conferences have continued locally for the 

jurpose of agreeing upon language in the 
ill which would protect Idaho’s rights. 
These conferences have been attended by 
Governor Jordan and other State officials, 


as well as by representatives of reclama- 
tion and water resource development groups. 
Publicity concerning these meetings had 
been deferred pending general agreement 
among the conferees and finalization of the 
proposed legislative draft and its submis- 
sion to the Secretary of the Interior at 
Washington, D. C. This has just been ac- 
complished within the past few days; and 
while we here have no way of knowing 
whether or not this draft will meet the ap- 
proval of the Washington officials, we feel 
that the interests of Idaho will be quite well 
protected if the provisions we have requested 
are retained in the legislation proposed to be 
enacted to authorize the project. The re- 
quested protective provisions are, briefly: 

“1. Full and complete reservation of Ida- 
ho’s right to present and future upstream 
consumptive uses of water for all domestic 
and irrigation purposes. 

“2. A definite statement in the bill’s pre- 
amble to the effect that the purposes of the 
legislation include the reclamation of arid 
lands of the Snake River Basin, as well as the 
production of electric power at Hells Canyon 
Dam. 

“3. An allocation of benefits from the sale 
of Hell’s Canyon power in amounts sufficient, 
together with revenues from the proposed 
Scrivner Creek power development, to make 
financially feasible development of the 
Mountain Home project. 

“4. The protection of rights of the Idaho 
Power Co., owner of the Oxbow site which 
would be inundated by construction of Hells 
Canyon Dam, through an allocation to the 
company of a block of firm Hell’s Canyon 
power equivalent to that which could be 
produced by the Oxbow development. 

“5. An allocation to the State of Idaho 
of a substantial block of Hells Canyon power 
in lieu of taxable values which would be 
lost through the inundation of other low- 
head dam sites upstream from the Hell's 
Canyon site, it being understood that the 
State of Idaho would have the right to con- 
tract for the sale of this power and to receive 
substantial kilowatt-tax revenues annually 
therefrom. 

“It should be definitely understood that 
we have neither promoted the construction 
of the proposed Hells Canyon. project, nor 
endeavored to oppose it. We believe that 
we are scarcely in position to deny the States 
of Oregon and Washington their proportion- 
al benefits from this natural power resource 
if the Congress decides to authorize the 
dam’s construction. We do feel, however, 
that since Idaho’s most important water 
resource is involved, Idaho’s interest in the 
utilization of this resource is paramount. 
Therefore, Idaho’s rights should be pro- 
tected, and we have accordingly made every 
effort to accomplish this objective fairly 
and with proper consideration of the rights 
of other States. Should the legislation as 
finally proposed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior fail to embody the protective provi- 
sions which we have recommended, then our 
southwestern Idaho organization, like oth- 
er public-minded groups, would feel obliged 
to reexamine our present position in this 
matter. 

“We recognize, as do all others, that it is 
questionable whether this is the proper time 
to undertake the expenditure of large sums 
of money such as would be required to build 
this project. This is a decision, in our opin- 
ion, for the Congress to make. We are agree- 
ing that, with the exception of the Scriver 
Creek unit, no funds will be requested to 
inaugurate construction of the Mountain 
Home project until the national emergency 
is declared at an end by the President, or, 
alternatively, until a period of 6 years has 
elapsed. The Scriver Creek unit is a power 
producer and may properly be undertaken 
for the purpose of developing power for the 
defense effort under proper safeguards for 
the State of Idaho. The Scriver Creek unit 
can be constructed in about 3 years and 
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would produce approximately 150,000 kilo- 
watts of power, the sale of which would as- 
sist in financing the of trriga- 
tion features of the Mountain Home proj- 
ect.” 





Is This Our Nation’s Twilight? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I am including 
an editorial that appeared in the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Tribune on February 10, 1951: 

A Lesson ror THE SENATE 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 


Is this the hour of our Nation's twilight? 
Hagrison, of Virginia, wants to 
know. Every thinking citizen is pondering 
this question. Our unthinking citizen, like 
the ostrich of legend, is content to see noth- 
ing and lisicn to less. If we are in the twi- 
light of our country, it is because of the 
failure of the parasitic citizen to do his duty. 
The greatest peril that confronts us is not 
our foreign enemies, nor the pinks and com- 
mies here at home, but the unconcerned 
don't-give-a-whoop citizen who takes no in- 
terest in our fate. That citizen's indiffer- 
ence has elected indifference to high offices 
of public trust. 

If we are to be saved from our stupidity 
and complacent indifference, it will be be- 
cause of the uncompromising devotion to 
our country of such Senators as Joz McCar- 
THY, of Wisconsin; Nixon, of California; and 
those who stand with them. We are encum- 
bered with Democrats who, to protect the 
seditions their party has sponsored, are more 
anxious to save their party than their 
country. 

In the process of recognizing the time- 
honored practice of seniority in committee, 
Senator McCarry was recently assigned to 
the subcommittee which determines State 
Department appropriations. 

There ts no one in the Senate who knows 
as much as does McCartTny about the active 
seditious agencies of treachery and treason. 
As no other Member of Congress, he has 
brought out into the open the revelation that 
our State Department has been, and still is, 
honeycombed with subversive workers. And 
McCarrny has done this work against the 
obstructions of sneering, ridiculing Members 
of the United States Senate; politicians who 
are afraid of our politically active foes. 

While other Senators rested, indifferent to 
our dangers, McCarrny found work to do, 
and went to work. He worked. Early and 
late, McCarrry worked. Long hours of work. 
Long days of work. Weeks, months of self- 
sacrificing work, and this work taxed his own 
purse heavily. It has taken all he had and 
all that his unknown volunteer could hand 
him to do this work, work which other Sena- 
tors should have shared, but work which 
others shamefully shirked. It is because of 
our shirking Senators that the gentleman 
from Virginia asked the other day: “Is this 
the hour of our Nation's twilight?” 

Timid Senators who are afraid of the po- 
litical power of our traitors have been slow 
to rally to the support of Joz McCarruy. 
They failed him when he needed them. 

Puture historians are going to write the 
mame of Josepm# McCarTuy, of Wisconsin, 
high among the heroes of this twilight hour 
of our country’s years. 





The Democratic Party, which has per- 
mitted the termites of treason to creep into 
our Government, has made a political rec- 
ord that will nevér be told in song and story. 
If America survives we will build no monu- 
ments to those who brought us to this 
twilight hour. 

Pretty much alone, Jom McCarrny brought 
the people to see the red herrings. He has 
revealed the rats as well as those who have 
been infected by the rats. 

Under McCartuy’s investigations a lot of 
rats have been fired but still the administra- 
tion holds on tenaciously to those that are 
left. But the more effective McCarTuy’s now 
generally supported work becomes, the less 
likely is our danger that this may be our 
country’s twilight hour. 

Senator WHerry, of Nebraska, the other 
day said, “McCarruy has done more to estab- 
lish confidence in the hearts of Americans 
than any other man in recent years.” Yet a 
Member of the Senate, a chap from Connecti- 
cut, one Wittiam Benton, so stoutly de- 
nounced McCarTuy on the Senate floor the 
other day that he was ordered to sit down 
because he had violated the traditions of 
Senatorial decency. After twice being or- 
dered to take his seat for such offense, his 
Democratic colleagues voted him on his feet 
again, a shocking picture of pale patriotism. 

This fellow Bewron got mad because Mc- 
CarTuy had excused from committee service 
the Republican lady whom the stanch 
Americans in Maine sent to the Senate. 
Senator Marcarer Case Sarrn is reported to 
have suffered embarrassment and chagrin 
(poor thing), at being let out of a committee 
of importance to our country’s defense. She 
Was removed by McCarruy. She had ridi- 
culed, smeared, and belittied his service 
our country, which was beyond the 
power to match. But because 
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match it, she would better have cheered it 
than smeared it. She deserved no place on 
any committee whose work is related to our 
national security. She is not among those 
who defend us against the twilight of our 
existence as a free people. Let the lady 
blush. 

The second reason, and a better one, Mc- 
CarTHYr the from Maine be- 
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lady 
cause he needed her place 
defender. In her place, McCarruy put 
new Senator from California, RicHarp 
Nrxon. Such a Senator was needed right 
there. 

While the lady from Maine was belittling 
McCarrny, Nixon knit together the conclu- 
sive clues that landed Hiss where his own 
perfidy properly placed him. 
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the whimper of the lady from Maine, with its 
resultant volcanic eruption from the Senator 
from Connecticut, will have done us an in- 
calculable national service in this twilight 
hour. 

Things were getting pretty dark. The 
black clouds of treachery and treason were 
gathering. A futile attitude has been grow- 
ing among the people. Bribes are now being 
parceled out in Washington in the form of 
war contracts, weapon factories, and muni- 
tion plants, to induce a lot of the seething 
and recalcitrant party boys to behave. But 
neither the Democratic Bentons, nor the 
Republican Smiths, can longer hide the 
hideous fact that the people have lost all 
confidence in Dean Acheson and the whole 
State Department of his making. 

If this be, as feared, our Nation's twilight 
hour, we are in this growing confusion and 
darkness because of the capricious irrespon. 
sibility of citizens we have elected to lead us. 

Marcarer SmirnH of Maine has a lot to 
learn from the Senator from Wisconsin. 
Shades of Thomas B. Reed and James G. 
Blaine, Maine deserves a Senator who can 
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match McCarrmy in the service of our 
country. 

Neither the sensitive lady from Maine, nor 
the volcanic Senator from Connecticut can 
deny that the termites of treason have eaten 
deep into the foundations of our freedoms. 

BENTON would do well to go back to his 
Yale and again look into the bronze face of 
Nathan Hale. 

Jom McCarruy has been a lone soldier. His 
devotion and his purpose are so right no 
traducers can them. They have 
grown little who have tried to belittle him. 

In our own country’s twilight hour, so 
filled with our own made fears, the Senator 
from Wisconsin has shown the people in 
every State what a United States Senator 
should be. If the Senate Chamber in our 
country’s Capitol were filled with McCarthys 
all of Europe would respect us, and Russia 
would fear us. The Senator who today is 
not impatient to defend us against our foes 
is an encumbrance on the country. When 
our Senators do their full duty, we will be 
freed from fear. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


’ OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to insert 
three editorial on the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project, which appeared in three 
Michigan newspapers recently: 

{From the Escanaba (Mich.) Press of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1951] 
Sr. Lawrence Seaway Provyecr Is ViTaL TO 
NaTIONaL DEFENSE 


‘The arguments tn support of the St. Law- 
rence seaway are so overwhelming that many 
of «he political leaders who have long op- 
posed the seaway project are now supporting 
it. The converts include Senator Tarr, Ohio 
Republican; Chairman Bucxuiey, of the 
House Public Works Committee; Economic 
Stabilizer Wilson; and many more. Steel 
company officials, once alined with the sea- 
way opponents, are now supporting the proj- 
ect because of the development of the rich 
ore fields in Labrador. 

The cost of the navigation-power project 
has been the subject of much of the con- 
troversy, with seaway opponents greatly dis- 
torting the financial picture. The project 
will cost $800,000,000, but only half of the 
cost will be borne by the American Govern- 
ment. The other half will be paid by Canada. 

About half of the American cost of the 
project would be the power phase of the 
seaway development and this is self- 
liquidating—beyond question. That leaves 
$200,000,000 that could be assessable against 
taxpayers if the navigation tolls failed to 
meet construction costs, as opponents claim. 

This is about the cost of a single battle- 
ship at today’s prices. But the navigation 
and power phases of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way would strengthen our national defense 
resources to a far greater degree than a 
battleship or even a couple battleships. 

In fact, unless the St. Lawrence project 
is developed, we will be greatly handicapped 
if war develops on a broad scale. Our high- 
grade iron ore reserves are being rapidly 
depleted, and we will have to rely heavily 
upon the Labrador ore fields to keep our 
great steel industries operating at capacity 
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production. There simply are not enough 
railroad ore cars to move this vital raw 
material to our steel mills. Even if the 
railroads could do it, the cost would be so 
great that it would mean at least a $10 per 
ton boost in the price of steel. 

The power phase of the project is at least 
of equal importance. The great industries 
of the East are facing a serious power short- 
age, and they need the electrical energy that 
can be tapped from the St. Lawrence River. 
Canada’s needs are equally great. Unless 
the United States acts soon to develop the 
St. Lawrence project, Canada probably will 
proceed to do it alone—and we will have to 
pay tolls to Canada forever. 


[From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press of 
February 3, 1951} 


Tue SEAWAY FoR DEFENSE 


The St. Lawrence seaway proposal defi- 
1itely will be hashed over in Congress again 
this year. The inclusion of it in President 
Truman’s list of defense projects makes that 
certain. But informed Washington opinion 
gives the project little chance for approval. 
The argument being used against it now is 
that the country has neither the money nor 
materials to spend on it in this critical 
period. Yet, for lack of the St. Lawrence 
development the defense effort may be seri- 
ously handicapped. 

Two new aluminum plants are being built 
in the Northwest instead of New England, 
which is a more ideal location for them. 
The reason New England isn't getting the 
plants is that it doesn’t have sufficient elec- 
tric power and the Northwest does. A seri- 
ous shortage of electric power exists all 
through New England and New York. This 
shortage is the chief reason why New York's 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey has tried desperately 
to get the Federal Government to approve a 
joint New York-Ontario power development 
on the St. Lawrence. 

Canada is confronted with a similar short- 
age. The St. Lawrence has the best unde- 
veloped hydroelectric power resources in 
North America. Canada says that if the 
United States hangs back any longer it will 
undertake the seaway-power project on its 
own. Canada also is thinking about the 
great iron-ore deposits in the Labrador 
region and of how to get the ore to the 
great steel-manufacturing centers. Nothing 
would prove more vital to the United States 
defense in a prolonged conflict than a de- 
pendable source of iron. The Mesabi de- 
posits in the Lake Superior region have a 
limit; another source on the North Ameri- 
can Continent is essential to this country’s 
defense. 

The ore is in Labrador. The problem is 
getting it to Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and 
other steel cities. A railroad to bring it to 
the St. Lawrence is to be completed within 
the next 5 years. But without the proposed 
seaway, only the smaller vessels will be able 
to transport it from that point to Great 
Lakes ports. This would be both costly and 
inadequate. 

For the last 10 years the United States 
has been talking as though it actually in- 
tended to do something about the seaway. 
It is about time that it made up its mind. 
Congress should stop playing dog-in-the- 
manger. Either it should approve the proj- 
ect this year or tell Canada to go ahead with 
it on its own. Further, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment doesn’t intend to develop the St. 
Lawrence’s power possibilities, it should 
authorize New York to go ahead with its 
plans in cooperation with Ontario. If Con- 

had acted favorably 10 years ago the 

ted States would be in a much more se- 
cure position than it is today. This country 
may have dire need of the seaway and the 
river’s power before another decade elapses. 


Maybe Canada and New York can save the 
United States from the results of its short- 
sightedness if given the chance. 


[From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald of 
February 8, 1951] 


Seaway For NaTIONAL DEFENSE 


Prospects for favorable action in Congress 
on the St. Lawrence seaway projects are con- 
sidered brighter at this session than at any 
in the several decades it has been a perennial 
subject of futile debate. 

The Middle West is joining in a concerted 
move to pet it going. Detroit is vitally inter- 
ested. So is our next-door neighbor, Muske- 
gon. So are other cities in the Great Lakes 
region, including Grand Rapids. 

President Truman says that the project 
now has “a new and special urgency.” 

That, of course, is the keynote of the pres- 
ent campaign. . 

If the seaway is to be built now, it must 
be justified almost entirely on its potential 
contribution to the national defense. The 
long-range benefits to the industrial Great 
Lakes region fall into second place, although 
they are no less important than they have 
been or will be at any «ther time. 

The economic value of turning Detroit and 
Bay City and Saginaw, our own Lake Michi- 
gan ports, Chicago and all the other harbors 
into ocean ports is obvious. 

Defense, however, has priority now. 

Only this week Charles E. Wilson, Defense 
Mobilization Director, notified the State of 
New York that little or no structural steel 
will be available for the New York through- 
way. 

Very little steel can be allocated for new 
highway work other than access roads to 
new defense projects. New building con- 
struction, after defense projects, schools, 
and hospitals, will be practically nil. 

The St. Lawrence seaway undeniably would 
make our country more secure. It would 
serve the heart of the steel industry on 
which almost all industry depends, particu- 
larly war industry. 

Lake Superior iron ore deposits have been 
seriously depleted by two world wars. They 
must in the near future be supplemented by 
ore from the newly discovered Labrador- 
Quebec deposits, which require a seaway 
for transportation, or by ore from overseas 
which, in wartime, is subject to the hazards 
of submarine attacks. Already, big steel 
plants are being built on the Atlantic sea- 
board—but their supply of ore might readily 
be cut off by the most formidable submarine 
fleet of all time, Stalin’s. 

There is the added defense possibility of 
loading tanks and trucks and other impedi- 
menta of war on ships at Detroit for trans- 
portation overseas. 

This country is far from self-sufficient. 
We still must get vital minerals such as 
manganese and chrome from Asia and 
Africa and the Middle East. Congress must 
determine whether we can afford the addi- 
tional hazards of trying to import our ore 
from across the oceans or even along the sea 
route from Labrador through submarine-in- 
fested waters. Congress must determine 
whether the cost of the seaway is offset by 
the expense of moving steel plants away 
from the Great Lakes region or of bringing 
ore to them by rail. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
which will consider the matter, recently was 
reported 8 to 4 in favor of it, with Sen- 
ator Smirn of New Jersey, undecided, and 
one Senate observer who has followed sea- 
way legislation for years has estimated that 
56 Senators are for it or open to reason with 
81 against it and 9 doubtful. 

Politics and special interests still are face 
tors in the discussion, but the decision now 
must be made almost solely on the basis of 
national security, 
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United States Zone of Germany—Occu- 
pation Costs and Who Pays Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended article from the Information 
Bulletin issued by the Office of the United 
States High Commissioner for Germany 
for January 1951, is valuable in giving 
Members a picture of the financial con- 
ditions under which our occupation is 
proceeding and the very fair arrange- 
ments which are made to cover our occu- 
pation costs as far as the German gov- 
ernment is concerned: 


OccuPATION Costs—SUMMARY OF BAasICc 
PERTINENT Facts 


With threatening forces close to her fron- 
tiers and no army of her own, Germany has 
been assured Allied protection against at- 
tack. The Allied governments “will treat any 
attack against the Federal Republic or Berlin 
from any quarter as an attack upon them- 
selves,” says the recent New York commu- 
niqué of the Foreign Ministers of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 

Germany’s outlay for occupation costs, pay- 
ing but partial support for Allied armies 
stationed here, has to be considered there- 
fore as the cost of national defense. 

The cost of such defense is not, as critics 
maintain, prohibitive. For Germans it totals 
about 25 percent of the Federal and State 
budgets. In contrast, defense costs for the 
allied powers take a far larger bite: in the 
United States it totals 42 percent of the Fed- 
eral budget, in the United Kingdom, 25 per- 
cent, and in France, 35 percent. 

But defense is certainly not the only ad- 
vantage Germany is receiving. Occupation 
costs pay for thousands of jobs; they pay for 
services provided by Federal agencies; they 
pay for investments in the revival of the Ger- 
man economy—investments which eventually 
will belong to Germans exclusively. 

In addition, America, through their Gove 
ernment or through spending out of their 
own pockets, are pouring vast sums of money 
into the German economy—an amount which 
far exceeds the total bill for occupation costs. 

Why should Americans, pouring hundreds 
of millions of dollars into building up Ger- 
many’s economy, use occupation costs as a 
method of tearing it down? The lack of logic 
in this false philosophy can be clearly illus- 
strated by an analysis of the financing of oc- 
cupation requirements. 

From May 8, 1945 (VE-day) to March 31, 
1951 (end of current fiscal year), the United 
States will have extended a total of 
DM. 16,669,880,000 ($3,969,000,000)? in aid to 
Germany. Of that sum: 

Government and Relief in Occupied Areas 
(GARIOA) contributed DM. 8,349,600,000 
($1,988,000,000) ; 

ECA contributed DM. 5,040,000,000 ($1,200,< 
000,000) ; 

The voluntary relief agencies of the United 
States contributed DM. 571,200,000 ($136,000,- 
000) ; 

Private gifts to the German people contribe 
uted DM. 1,470,000,000 ($350,000,000) ; 


} 


* 2All monetary figures in this article are 


given in Deutschemarks (DM.) for which 
conversion into United States dollars is at 
the official rate of one Deutschemark to 23.8 
cents. 
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STEG (a German public corporation given 
United States Army surplus goods to sell) 
contributed DM. 840,000,000 ($200,000,000) ; 

United States share of International Refu- 
gee Organization (IRO) contribution was 
DM. 399,000,000 ($95,000,000) in United 
States funds. 

The total of this aid—DM. 16,669,800,000, 
or $3,969,000,000—far exceeds the cost to 
Germany of the United States zone occupa- 
tion, which in the same period comes to 
DM. 11,244,600,000 ($2,677,214,800). 

Not only has Germany received vastly more 
United States aid than she has paid, but the 
United States Government itself has spent 
far more money than the Federal Republic 
to maintain the occupation. So far, the 
United States cost amounts to, DM. 17,388,- 
000,000—a staggering $4,140,000,000. 

This figure includes the salaries of United 
States occupation personnel, which are paid 
by the United States Government and not 
from occupation costs as popularly assumed. 
United States-supplied money not only pays 
these American salaries, but supports pe- 
riodicals like Die Neue Zeitung and Heute, 
radio stations like Berlin's RIAS, visiting ex- 
perts, German Youth Activities’ centers, and 
similar institutions, and the offices of United 
States resident officers (with the exception 
of rental and electricity costs). 

The figure does not include, however, the 
many millions spent by the United States 
State Department on the exchange program. 
That is an additional item of United States 
expenditure. Not only do the German ex- 
changees—scientists, farmers, students, trade 
unionists, specialists of all kinds—gain sub- 
jective knowledge and understanding but 
valuable practical experience which can effi- 
ciently be applied in reconstructing the 
homeland. 

But even to compare American and Ger- 
man costs is a specious argument, for Ger- 
many does not by any means forfeit the use 
of the money she pays out for the occupa- 
tion. Every penny of these costs remains in- 
side Germany and is channeled right back 
into the German economy. 

The total occupation cost budget to the 
republic is DM. 5,462,860,300 ($1,300,160,751) 
for the fiscal year which will end in March. 
From this approximately DM. 1,747,405,000 
($415,882,390) is going into the pockets of 
some 471,500 Germans who are employed by 
the three Allied Powers. DM. 388,120,700 
($92,172,726) represents utilities and rents 
being paid to Germans whose facilities are 
being used by allied personnel. DM. 489,089,- 
000 ($116,403,182) is going directly to the 
federally-operated postal and railroad sys- 
tems. DM. 964,190,000 ($229,477,220) repre- 
sents capital expenditures in the three 
zones—the majority of which are new build- 
ings which will later become German prop- 
erty. These four items alone amount to 
DM. 3,588,804,700 ($854,135,518), all of which 
is channeling back into the Germany 
economy. 

Moreover, DM. 188,000,000 ($44,744,000) of 
the occupation costs is being used to support 
displaced persons and DM. 71,000,000 ($16,- 
888,000) to pay restitution, burdens resulting 
from the war which in any case Germany 
would have to bear. 

In the American zone the major part of 
the occupation-costs budget—36 percent—is 
used to pay 140,000 German employees. 
Added to these are 59,000 Germans employed 
by American authorities and establishments 
whose wages and salaries are not paid from 
occupation costs. That means that close to 
200,000 persons—unskilled workers as well as 
university graduates—in the American zone 
alone earn their living with the Allied 
Powers. If they were discharged the ma- 
jority of them would, judging from the 
federal unemployment problem, have to be 
supported from public funds—and that 
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wallet. 

Newspapers which tell in vibrating head- 
lines of nine German employees for every 
two Americans seem to ignore this West Ger- 
man unemployment burden which at the be- 
ginning of 1951 stood at almost 1,690,000 per- 
sons. But even so, since Germans on the oc- 
cupation-costs payroll in the United States 
zone total 140,000, and there are more than 
that number of American personnel in the 
zone, there is actually less than one German 
employee for each American. Moreover, 
these employees are not the handmaidens 
of occupation personnel; the great majority 
are office workers and technicians. 

Typical of the difficulties which would 
arise if German employees of the Allied Pow- 
ers were re'eased is the city of Heidelberg, 
That city’s Tageblatt (daily newspaper) re- 
cently published a repcrt stating that in 
Heidelberg 8,000 Germans are working for 
Americans. The paper estimates an average 
monthly income of DM. 250 ($59.50) for 
these workers, or approximately DM. 24,000,- 
000 ($5,712,000) each year. This purchasing 
power is substantial, and if it suddenly dis- 
appeared would cause serious dislocations in 
city industry and trade. Moreover, it would 
throw 8,000 persons on a labor market which 
couldn't support them. Tageblatt uses these 
arguments to show the city a“ministration 
what difficulties would be forthcoming if 
occupation employees were discharged. 

“Such savings in occupation costs, to be 
welcomed in the interest of the federal re- 
public and the taxpayer, would result in a 
heavy burden for Heidelberg. It is only rea- 
sonable to ask that funds which are saved by 
personnel reductions be transferred to Hei- 
Gelberg for financing new jobs to counteract 
the increase in unemployed. The funds 
which the state is prepared to contribute in 
recognition of the emergency already exist- 
ing in the town is an entirely different mat- 
ter. They would be no help in solving the 
problem which is apparent in the discussion 
of occupation costs.” 

Heidelberg is no isolated case. The prob- 
lem illustrated here exists in all communi- 
ties where large troop contingents ar: sta- 
tioned or HICOG agencies are established. 
Often these localities are spas or districts 
with very little industry where other employ- 
ment would be scarce. 

United States policy in selection of em- 
ployees has likewise ameliorated what might 
have become an overwhelming social prob- 
lem. Americans have employed those Ger- 
mans nobody wanted to employ, for example, 
the war veterans who left school to go into 
the army. Depending not so much on writ- 
ten references as on the good will of appli- 
cants, Americans have likewise given jobs to 
thousands of refugees. Many a prisoner of 


war returning from Russia is thankful for . 


jobs offered by the occupation powers. And 
no less thankful are students in university 
cities when Americans give them side-line 
jobs as baby sitters, language teachers, visi- 
tors’ guides, and youth-camp leaders. 

Here are more financial benefits which 
have accrued to Germany as a direct result 
of the occupation for which Germans par- 
tially pay: 

The Office of the United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany is financing from its 
own funds a series of housing projects (for 
example, the DM. 3,000,000 ($714,000) project 
of 500 apartments in Frankfurt) which will 
one day be turned over to the German 
economy. 

Large sums of foreign-exchange credits are 
accumulated in West Germany when United 


- States occupation personnel shop and travel; 


their total amounts to at least 
$50,000,000 (DM. 210,000,000) a year. 

The establishment of recreation centers 
for occupation personnel has guaranteed vis- 
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itors and a steady income to many spas and 
health resorts which otherwise might have 
stood empty. 

So far as the United States 1s concerned, 
there is one more trenchant argument for 
those who would chafe at paying the cost 
of occupation. This revolves around the an- 
nual cost to the United States of its debt 
directly attributable to the war. The occu- 
pation grew out of the war and the debt 
did, too. Germany ended the war with prac- 
tically no debt. The United States debt was 
increased by $220,000,000,000 (equal to DM. 
924,370,000,000 at current conversion rate) 
during the war years. The annual interest 
charge on this war-contracted debt is slightly 
less than $5,000,000,000, or somewhere near 
DM. 21,000,000,000. This is an annual charge 
for interest only and does not provide for 
any repayment. It is a figure which should 
be kept in mind when viewing the United 
States occupation’s cost to Germany: this 
year, just DM. 2,404,000,000. 

In making such comparisons, American 
policy-makers are well aware that the United 
States capacity to pay is far greater than 

’*s. Studies are now under way to 
determine what Germany’s reasonable ca- 
pacity for expenditures—defense expendi- 
tures—is. 


With these considerations in mind, it can 
be legitimately pointed out that the most 
recent United States appropriation for de- 
fense is $42,000,000,000. This represents 
about 14 percent of the gross-national prod- 
uct of the United States. Under Hitler’s 
Reich, 19 percent of Germany's gross na- 
tional product went into rearmament. Ger- 
many today pays for the total of Allied oc- 
cupation costs about 5.5 percent. 

While attributes of national health, re- 
sources and other economic factors deter- 
mine how much of a country’s gross national 
product can be siphoned off for defense pur- 
poses, nonetheless percentages of gross na- 
tional product are the fairest comparison of 
capacity to pay. 

This enormous disparity between the Ger- 
man and United States percentages of gross 
national products used for defense purposes 
should convince even the most skeptical that 
Germany is not being asked to pay any- 
where near the lmig of its capacity. 


For a National Day of Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the February 16, 1951, issue of 
the Cotton Trade Journal, Memphis, 
Tenn.: 

For A NATIONAL Day oF PRAYER 

The fate of mankind, perhaps for the next 
century, depends oc. events immediately 
ahead. 

The free world is looking to the United 
States for leadership in this critical period. 
The future of civilization depends largely on 
the thoughts, the words, and the works of 
America and Americans today and tomorrow. 

For many years we have worshipped at 
false altars, seeking material pleasures, 
amassing material wealth, boasting of ma- 
terial power. Now our national energies are 
directed toward building a preponderance of 
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such power for defense against the menace 
of aggressive communism. 

Let us ponder thi~ thought: 

As long as we rely solely on material might 
we are placing ourselves on the same level 
with the godless forces of the Kremlin, whose 
philosophy sneers at religion as the opiate 
of the people. 

Now, if ever, is the time to get down to 
bedrock, to face fundamentals. 

Now, if ever, is the time to rise to a higher 
concept of life and its signilicance. 

As a nation and individually, our greatest 
need today is actively to seek divine guidance 
in our daily affairs; to recognize that the 
kingdom is the Lord's; and He is the gover- 
nor among the nations. 

Nothing is more important than that we 
lay all other duties and tasks aside and turn 
humbly, in audible prayer and silent medi- 
tation, to the one Creator and Giver of all 
good, seeking His direction, asking that His 
will be done. 

We therefore respectfully urge the Presi- 
dent of the United States to set aside by 
official proclamation a National Day of 
Prayer. 

That to emphasize its significance this 
be a week day rather than a Sunday, and 
that it be declared a legal holiday, on which 
all workday activities cease, with the excep- 
tion of vital maintenance and health serv- 
ices; that all theaters, clubs, and other places 
of entertainment close on that day. 

On this day let Americans of all faiths 
and creeds, as a people united in God, gather 
in their houses of worship and in family 
prayer circles and neighborhood prayer 
meetings to seek earnestly that guidance 
which alone can bring unfailing strength and 
security, and the blessings of peace. 

The spiritual power engendered in mass 
observance of a National Day of Prayer would, 
by comparison, render insignificant the ma- 
terial strength created by a day’s industrial 
production. 

The tremendous spectacle of the world’s 
mightiest Nation humbly turning to God 
as the source of all true power would inspire 
our allies and friends throughout the world, 
multiplying their faith and endowing them, 
as well as us, with a new, indomitable, and 
enduring strength. 

Let us remember that this Nation was 
founded on faith in God. 

The framers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in concluding their epochal docu- 
ment, emphasized their reliance on the pro- 
tection of divine providence. 

As our forefathers turned to God in the 
critical hours of the birth of this Nation, so 
let us now turn to Him in this, the most 
fateful period of its history. 


Jotham Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an article 
which appeared recently in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald by George Sokol- 
sky: 

Ky TueEse Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

We were discussing plays and the question 
naturally arose as to what plays could 
youngsters of 10 and 14 be taken. Not being 


converted speakeasy sophisticates, we were 
weary of discovering that the playwright suf- 
fered the tortures of the damned seeking for 
a@ curtain line and finally came up with the 
novelty of a foul word, spoken by an ap- 
parently innocent ingenue. 

That always gets a laugh. 

Also we wanted the children to feel that 
because they went to the theater, they were 
not being influenced to believe that sex is all 
there is to American life; that life has some 
finer aspects, some very decent moments, a 
moral side, if you please. 

So we went to see Jotham Valley, a play 
put on with all the skill of professional 
showmanship by a group who call themselves 
Moral Rearmament. 

This is a musical, with songs occasionally 
comparable to Oklahoma and with a story 
that is so real that it does happen in every 
home. A very good time was had by all. 

The essence of Jotham Valley is the melo- 
drama of two quarreling brothers, whose ha- 
tred brings misery to all their neighbors, par- 
ticularly when one brother deprives the val- 
ley of water, because he, legally but not 
morally, controls the water rights. 

Here is a struggle that is universal, for 
legal rights do not suffice in a wor'd that 
requires constructive living. 

Law passed by legislators is often not only 
inadequate but, being the product of man, 
unsound. We have to live by the laws of 
man, but natural law, the law of God, 
transcends the laws of man. 

So, in the end, in this play, the key of 
truth opens the hardened heart of the 
brother and he permits the water to gush 

forth, so that the cattle drink of God's bounty, 
and life is good. Also the brothers make up. 

This plot is as simple as Romeo and Juliet, 
which is the simplest and most usual of 
stories, being nothing more than that boy 
loves girl, but the parents say no. 

Most really important plots are simple, just 
as great symphonies are written around little 
tunes. (To wit, those notes in Beethoven's 
Fifth, which Winston Churchill turned into 
a V for victory.) 

Simplicity, of itself, may not only be truth 
bit interesting and even exciting. What is 
more simple than a single tree, growing out 
of a rock along a granite seashore, standing 
proudly in a gale. 

All the smudge that a modernist can hurl 
at canvas cannot equal the majesty of that 
one object against a barren sky. And yet, as 
the poet said, only God can make a tree, 

So in Jotham Valley, it is the simplicity of 
plot, in a musical and engaging setting, 
which opens the mind to the truth that man 
can and does change his nature through the 
humility of faith. 

It is not surprising that this play has en- 
countered the opposition of Communists and 
the homosexuals in the theater, the former 
because they do not want men to think that 
the nature of man can be elevated by his own 
will, and the homosexuals because they ex- 
cuse their indecencies on the ground that 
they cannot help themselves. 

They say they are not evil but just that 
Way because they are just that way. 

Jotham Valley is as good a play for adults, 
but it is important that children and youth 
should see it. With grace and ease, it pro- 
jects the idea that life can be made worth 
living once the human wants to live a worth- 
while life. 

This idea is not novel, but it needs to be 
constantly reiterated. Men live by hate be- 
cause they like to hate. When they cease to 
like to hate, they will cease to hate. The 
causes for hatred are often so trivial, so un- 
important as to be ridiculous when analyzed, 

I know of groups of men who hate each 
other with violence. Knowing both sides, I 
also know that the hatreds are the product 
not of conviction but of suspicion and habit. 
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Reconciliation is difficult because who Is 
the first to say, “I have been wrong and a 
fool,”” when both have been wrong and both 
are fools? 

So goes the world and in the end comes 
war and death. If children and young people 
could see Jotham Valley, maybe they, too, 
might find the key to better living. 


George Scott Graham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the Committee on the Judiciary 
had the honor of accepting an oil paint- 
ing of George Scott Graham presented 
to the committee by his daughter, Mrs. 
Marian McFadden, of Memphis, Tenn. 

Present at the ceremonies before the 
Committee on the Judiciary were Mr. 
and Mrs. Guilford Jameson. Mr. Jame- 
son, who made the formal presentation, 
had been clerk of the Committee on the 
Judiciary at the time of Mr. Graham’s 
chairmanship. Also present were former 
Congressman and Mrs. Addison T. Smith. 
Mrs. Smith had served as secretary to 
Mr. Graham many years. Also present 
were Mrs. Charles Semmes and Miss 
Irene Lupuld, both old friends of the man 
we honored. Attending the ceremonies 
were some members of the Pennsylvania 
delegation, headed by Representative 
RicwHarD M. Stmpson, dean of the Repub- 
lican Pennsylvania delegation. Mr. Har- 
ry Williarnas, who had served as messen- 
ger to the Committee on the Judiciary at 
the time of Mr. Graham’s chairmanship, 
was also present, and spoke with great 
feeling of his years of service with him. 
Representatives Louis E. GRAHAM and 
FrRANcIs E. WALTER, as well as the chair- 
man, paid tribute to Mr. Graham, to his 
qualities of leadership and to his human- 
ity. As dean of the Republican Pennsyl- 
vania delegation, Representative Simp- 
son spoke of the inspiration the work of 
such men as former Representative 
Graham gave to him and to all Members 
of Congress. 

Iam happy to include in these remarks 
the statement made by Mr. Guilford 
Jameson in the formal presentation of 
Mr. Graham's portrait: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the House 
Judiciary Committee, George Scott Graham, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., was a member of this 
committee from the beginning of his service 
in Congress in 1913, and became its Chair- 
man in the Sixty-eighth Congress. He held 
that office until his death on July 4, 1931. 
He brought to the office a rich and broad 
experience achieved at the bar. For 18 years 
he had served as District Attorney of Phila- 
delphia County, and upon leaving that office 
resumed the practice of law in Philadelphia 
and New York City as the senior partner of 
eminent law firms in each of those cities. 

This committee meets here today to ac- 
cept an oil painting of him but neither the 
artist’s brush, the pen or the spoken word 
will be adequate to portray him as he lives 
in the memory of those who knew him. He 
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was a man of fine stature and noble counte- 
mance. His carriage was that of a military 
leader and he possessed a rich and resonant 
voice, to enhance his persuasive powers of 
debate. While from his public activities one 
would be chiefly impressed by his strength, 
in private life graciousness and wit were his 
forte. I do not know of a higher tribute 
that I can pay to his memory than to say 
of him that no care or adversity, of which 
he knew many, was equal to the courage and 
gaiety of his spirit. 

The records of this committee show how 
devoted he was to its work. Measures affect- 
ing the courts, Federal prisoners, labor re- 
lations, and veterans’ affairs were sponsored 
by him and enacted into law. But it was as 
a defender of our constitutional form of 
government that he rose to the greatest 
heights. 

Soon after he became chairman his politi- 
cal philosophy was challenged by the pro- 
posed child-labor amendment. One of our 
Government bureaus, enlarging upon its role 
as a fact-finding and information center for 
the Nation, had become a protagonist for a 
constitutional amendment to yiel the power 
of the States over child labor to the Federal 
Government. Financed by Government ap- 
propriations, and with the prestige and 
power that goes with being a Federal agency, 
this bureau had succeeded in the previous 
election campaign, in stirring up the emo- 
tions of the people, particularly the women’s 
organizations, into a political crusade for the 
adoption of the amendment. There was no 
question but that the committee and the 
Congress would vote for its submission. But 
George Graham saw in the proposal the 
dangers of further centralization of power 
and a threat to our dual form of govern- 
ment. With characteristic fidelity to prin- 
ciple in the face of overwhelming odds, he 
vigorously opposed its submission. His 
minority report, written nearly three de- 
cades ago, has proved so prophetic and con- 
tains such pointed observations on the needs 
of this hour that I quote from it here as a 
mark of his statesmanship. He said: 

“The care of children both as to their labor 
and education is primarily conceded to be 
within the control of the parents, and the 
State should only invade the dominion of 
parental control to such an extent as will 
correct abuses. The love which the god of 
nature has planted in the breasts of fathers 
and mothers is a sufficient guaranty in the 
great majority of cases for the careful nur- 
ture, training, education, and development 
of children. We hope there never may come 
a time in the history of our country when 
either the State or the Federal entity will 
absorb into itself the entire care and con- 
trol of childhood. The Russian Soviet pre- 
sents a lamentable spectacle of the danger- 
ous growth which might possibly be obtained 
in that direction. We, however, do not fear 
that this state of affairs can ever exist in our 

loved America.” 

“It is not only the dynamic forces of nature 
that destroy the hills but the elemental 
changes through trituration which will wear 
them down, and if given time enough, finally 
destroy them. Our perfect system of checks 
and balances and duality of government are 
not more imperiled by destructive war than 
they are by the insidious efforts of idealists 
and earnest reformers in time of peace. * * * 

“It is this unwise tendency to centralize 
all power in Washington to which we object. 

“Tt is this tendency with its resulting crea- 
tion of new bureaus, a new army of office- 
holders under the National Government, to 
which we object. 

“It is to the creation of a bureaucracy with 
all its tyrannous proclivities and increase of 
expenses to which we object. 

“It is to compelling citizens to seek redress 
of their grievances under a bureaucratic gov- 


ernment and to travel thousands of miles to 
Washington in order to do so that we object.” 

“Our country has an area of 3,000,000 
square miles and a population of 110,000,000 
people. The sections of our country differ 
greatly in their industries and in their peo- 
ples. The conditions of life and of being 
are greatly diversified, and to rule and con- 
trol this vast area and this vast population, 
ever increasing, from Washington as a cen- 
tral point, will mean practically the end of 
local self-government. The principle of 
local self-government to the greatest prac- 
tical extent and applying to the widest pos- 
sible range of subjects, administered by the 
smallest governmental unit reasonably ade- 
quate for the purpose, has been the corner- 
stone of our existence. The tendency to 
centralize represents the antipodal principle. 
The individual citizen is unable to follow, 
feels himself powerless to influence, what a 
Government far removed from his locality, 
Operating through unknown and inacces- 
sible bureaus and commissions, may be 
doing. Consultation with his fellow citizens 
is useless and for the most part impossible. 
The United States by creating a multitude 
of Government agencies, involving the coun- 
try in vast expenses and these agencies being 
inaccessible to the average citizen, will re- 
sult in the creation of a vast lobbying system 
at the capitol. It will deny to the citizen 
the primary principles of local self-govern- 
ment.” 

The political battle against this central- 
ization still rages, and there are many of us 
who firmly believe that our country’s true 
course lies in the direction he so forcefully 
presented on that historic occasion. 

In 1930 the fallacy of attempting to reg- 
ulate the personal habits of the people by 
the bludgeon of Federal law was becoming 
more and more apparent. Again, notwith- 
standing the fact that this committee and 
the Congress was composed of a membership 
predominantly dry, Mr. Graham boldly de- 
cided to hold a hearing on the results of 
10 years of the eighteenth amendment. This 
was the first time since the adoption of the 
eighteenth amendment that those who advo- 
cated its repeal would have the priv‘lege of 
opening and closing. the hearings.’ These 
hearings lasted over a period of several weeks, 
and the information there presented and the 
national attention which it received laid the 
foundation which later brought about the 
repeal ‘of the amendment. His philosophy 
of the limits of Government on man’s free- 
dom is set forth in his statement opening 
this hearing, from which I quote: 

“No one wants the restoration of the old 
conditions or the saloon. We may well ask, 
‘Cannot control and regulation of the liquor 
traffic supply the place of prohibition?’ 
What use of more laws, drastic and partaking 
of the spirit of vengeance rather than jus- 
tice? Natural liberty of the individual has 
never been totally surrendered to society, but 
only so much as is needed to preserve the 
organized entity. Freedom of decision as to 
what one may drink, eat, or wear is as funda- 
mental as freedom of belief in religion. Like 
in the delegation of powers to the Federal 
Government by the sovereign States—all not 
delegated were reserved—individual man has 
a large reservoir of Only when one’s 
choice by overt act breaks the peace or in- 
jures society can the individual decision be 
assailed, and then only to punish the overt 
acts. * * * Cannot some system be de- 
vised to control and not prohibit that will 
lessen the evils portrayed? The use of wine 
has been countenanced throughout the ages. 
Cana, of Galilee, is not exceptional. Had 
God wished automatons, He could have 
changed the nature of the grape or destroyed 
the human appetite. He wanted character. 
He wanted the man who met temptations 
and conquered.” 
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I realize that what I have said here today 
is but a meager tribute to the man and his 
statesmanship. Those of us who had th: 


privilege of knowing him will always cheris) 
his memory. It is therefore with pride an. 
renewed devotion that I have the privilege 
of presenting this portrait of him, a gracious 
gift to the committee from his daughter, 
Mrs. Marian McFadden, of Memphis, Tenn. 


How Pleasant It Is for Brethren To Dwell 
Together in Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Brother- 
hood Week is being celebrated through- 
out the country this week. The idea, 
which has originated with the American 
people, has also begun to spread to other 
countries and this year several Euro- 
pean countries have instituted Brother- 
hood Week and are celebrating it jointly 
with us; 

“Behold, how good, and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.”. Thus sang the Hebrew psalmist 
in ancient Israel. The annual observ- 
ance of Brotherhood Week has become 
a most constructive method of interfaith 
understanding. Ata time when religion 
and our way of life are under attack by 
evil forces in the world, utmost coopera- 
tion among the great faiths is needed to 
spread religious tolerance and better 
understanding of our fellow men. In 
fact, in these days of moral crisis it has 
become a dire necessity. 

I commend to your attention the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Sunday Star, 
of Washington, D. C., of February 18: 

BROTHERHOOD, A PRACTICAL IDEAL 

Threescore and three years have passed 
since William Morris, the great British artist- 
craftsman wrote: “Fellowship is Heaven, and 
lack of fellowship is Hell; fellowship is life, 
and lack of fellowship is death; and the 
deeds that ye do upon the earth, it is for 
fellowship’s sake that ye do them.” But the 
passing of time has served only to confirm 
the humane sentiment thus expressed, 
Events have sharpened the need for mus 
tuality. We require each other as earlier 
generations did not. Our destiny is one, we 
are a unit in the fate we face. Either we 
will have fellowship and life or we will 
have fear and hatred and strife and death, 

This is what Brotherhood Week, spon- 
sored by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, signifies. The 7 days of the 
calendar set aside for rededication to the 
principles and purposes of fellowship repre- 
sent an opportunity which all individuals 
of good will should welcome—an opportunity 
consciously to take one’s place with one’s 
civilized neighbors as a fellow worker in the 
common endeavor to save and to improve 
civilization. A background of Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition dating back 60 centuries sup- 
ports the objective sought. The challenge 
of the gravest menace to freedom ever seen 
in modern times gives it direction. 

Every American has a duty in the circum- 
stances. The prevailing emergency touches 
us all, puts upon each of us a heavier re- 
sponsibility to think and speak and act in 
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terms of fellowship. We must stand to- 
gether, sharing resistance to evil so that the 
good values of our comomn social and cul- 
tural heritage may survive into the future, 
The ideal of Brotherhood Week is an in- 
tensely practical ideal, and it must be prac- 
ticed as such. 

What are the alternatives? Conscience 
answers that they are defeat, disaster, and 
the disappearance of our natural humani- 
tarian way of life. No American deserving 
of the name will choose catastrophe rather 
than cooperation, destruction rather than 
constructive solidarity. Each of us remem- 
bers the words of an earlier prophet than 
generous William Morris, the ancient Hebrew 
psalmist who said: “Behold, how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.” The observation has 
more meaning now than when it first was 
expressed ages ago, 


The Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Paragould (Ark.) Daily 
Press of Thursday, February 1, 1951: 

THE TRADE AGREEMENTS 

A perennial subject of vigorous argument 
has been presented to the new Congress. 
This is the question of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. It seems only yesterday that 
Congress finished the last round of debate 
on this matter, but the act expires June 12 
and hence there must be action by Congress 
before that date if the program is to be con- 
tinued. 

One trouble with the program is that its 
benefits have been less easily observed than 
the results which become the basis of objec- 
tions. The attacks against it come chiefly 
if not entirely from supporters of the pro- 
tective tariff principle. Since they see the 
purpose of tariffs as the protection of Ameri- 
can industry from foreign competition, any 
lowering of tariffs appears bad. An agree- 
ment negotiated under the act always in- 
volves reduction of some American tariff, and 
this effect is immediately apparent. The en- 
trance of the benefiting foreign goods also 
can often be observed. 

The benefits are mostly on a broader, 
longer term basis. One immediate gain at 
home is that American consumers are able to 
buy certain imported goods at lower prices, 
and this is what the opponents object to. 
Another is that some American firms find an 
enlargec foreign market for their goods. Over 
the longer term, the trade agreements stimu- 
late the general flow of foreign trade, which 
is an important element in the margin of 
profit for a great number of American in- 
dustries and lines of business. This is im- 
portant also to our general aim of promoting 
economic progress throughout the world, and 
specifically to the objective of maintaining 
an even balance of trade. If we believe’ in 
these goals, the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act is one means of achieving them. 


Occupation Policy in the United States 
Zone of Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, in the fall 
of 1949 I was a member of a subcommit- 
tee of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
which undertook a European study mis- 
sion which included a study of occupa- 
tion policies in the United States occu- 
pation zone of Western Germany. As 
my part of the work of the study mis- 
sion I concentrated on this phase of its 
activities, 

The objective of our occupation policy 
being the democratization of the Ger- 
man people, the question of the extent to 
which there has been a return of Nazi 
or ultra-nationalist influences in key 
places in government, education, business 
and society was a critically important 
inquiry. This led directly to the ques- 
tion of the growth and utilization of the 
liberal forces in German life and the 
extent to which our occupation policies 
have fostered such growth and utiliza- 
tion. On this subject I am appending 
an exchange of correspondence from 
June 1950 to January 1951, with High 
Commissioner McCloy. It shows the 
scope of the efforts which have been 
made along this line and the develop- 
ment of the liberal forces to help attain 
the objectives of our occupation mission 
in Germany. 

From this exchange of correspondence 
it is clear that much remains to be done 
both in Germany and by American or- 
ganizations in this activity. Germany 
is rightly considered the fulcrum of Eu- 
rope and a vital part of an adequate de- 
fense for the security of Western Europe 
against Communist aggression, but this 
security can be compromised seriously by 
creating an unreliable Germany, a pos- 
sible future Soviet ally, es in 1939. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has made this cle#r for 
the people of the United States and all 
the free peoples in his refusal to accept 
unwilling German help in a federated 
European defense force. 

The mission of our occupation policy 
in Germany, therefore, was never more 
important than it is today, for the se- 
curity of Europe itself is seen to be tied 
directly to the democratization of the 
German people in the western zones, to 
the strength of free institutions there 
and to their understanding of and their 
will to fight for their liberties. The cor- 
respondence is as follows: 

June 12, 1°" 
Hon. Joun J. McCtoy, 
United States High 
Commissioner for Germany, 
APO 757, New York, N. Y. 

Dear ComMMIssIONER McCiory: One point 
which I think troubles so many of us here 
is whether any inventory has been made of 
the liberal forces to which you refer. For 
example, in your appraisal of the situation 
you speak of the dearth of non-Nazi teachers. 


This is an illustration of what I have in 
mind. It prompts me to ask whether any in- 
ventory has ever been made of the “liberal 
forces” in the various flelds of activity which 
will determine which way Germany will go. 
The value of such an inventory would be that 
at least the resources available could be as- 
sessed and scrutinized. 

Another factor which has concerned me as 
we have gone along is whether or not the 
great number of American organizations in a 
position to influence their German counter- 
parts have been employed effectively in our 
occupation efforts. They would range all the 
way from the Masonic order to the trade- 
unions, and I see no reasons why they should 
not include religious denominations, sports 
organizations, the theater, and the arts and a 
host of similar activities. You certainly are 
&@ person of enough top experience to know 
the accumulated enthusiasm in these quar- 
ters which exists in the United States for any 
new job. Undoubtedly this would all take 
some handling, but I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that when the imagination of the 
American people is stirred by action they 
have never shown themselves to be remiss in 
supplying the means. Your job is, I believe, 
even bigger than you think. 

With best wishes, believe me 

Sincerely, 
J. K. Javtrs, 
Member of Congress. 


UNITED STATEs HIGH 
CoMMISSIONER FOR GERMANY, 
Frankfurt, Germany, August 16, 1950. 
Hon. J. K. Javirs, 
Congress of the United States, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Javits: In your letter of June 12, 
1950, you ask whether an inventory of liberal 
forces in Germany has been made. No for- 
mal list of liberals has ever been drawn up 
by us, and I do not think a mere listing of 
names would mean very much. But in a 
sense, the reports of our field observers on 
developments in Germany, the results of 
public-opinion surveys, and the participa- 
tion by Germans in the hundreds of demo- 
cratization projects we are carrying on repre- 
sent such an inventory. 

We must keep in mind that there are thou- 
sands of men and women all over Western 
Germany who are honestly and sincerely de- 
voting themselves to building up democratic 
forces and opposing the return of Nazi ideas 
and methods. I think the people of Berlin 
in their inspiring struggle against commu- 
nism have also shown that there is a readi- 
ness to fight a new totalitarianism. 

While names are not conclusive, here are 
a few of the more prominent people in Ger- 
many whom I count among the leading lib- 
eral spirits: 

Dr. Theodor Heuss, president of the Bundes- 
republic, is a man of progressive mind and 
persuasion. He is trying to strengthen the 
liberal forces of Germany without regard to 
party or creed; and his influence is consid- 
erable, both with the masses and with the 
leaders of public opinion. 

In the Bundestag, though not in the ma- 
jority, there are a number of liberals of in- 
fluence and authority. For example, Helene 
Wessel, the leader of the Center Party; Carlo 
Schmidt, of the SPD; Dr. Herman Schaefer; 
Brentano, of CDU; and Dr. Gerhard Schroe- 
der, of Dusseldorf. Parenthetically, I want to 
say that though a majority of the Bundestag 
members may not be progressive in the Amer- 
ican sense, they are not narrowly and age 
gressively nationalistic as is proven by thels 
support of Marshall aid, the Schuman plan, 
and the Council of Europe. Moreover, many 
of them, including Dr. Adenauer, were vice 
tims of Nazi concentration camps themselves 
and are strong anti-Nazis. 








. 
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In the Laender governments, among the 
progressive men and women are: Brauer, of 
Hamburg, Kaisen, of Bremen, Frau Brank- 
siepe, of the Westphalian CDU, Waldemar 
von Knoerringen, of Bavaria. And there are 
many progressive and forward-looking 
mayors: Reuter, of Berlin, Klett, of Stuttgart, 
Heimmerich, of Mannheim, for example. 

In the intellectual and professional life of 
Germany might be mentioned: Edwin Red- 
slob, of the Freie Universitaet in Berlin, Dolf 
Sternberger, of the German Voters Associa- 
tion, Dirks, of Frankfurt, the 80-year-old Al- 
fred Weber, of Heidelberg and Paul Loebe, 
former president of the Reichstag. As for the 
newspapers and radio, I could list a large 
number of names, including Reger, of the 
“Tagesspiegel,” Kogon, of “Frankfurter 
Hefte,” the publishers of the “Frankfurter 
Rundschau” and the “Sueddeutsche Zeit- 
ung” of Munich. 

Also there are developing a number of 
organizations with progressive goals: the 
Eurppa Bewegung, the Weber Vereinigung, 
the Civil Liberties Union, and so forth. 

As I have said, the liberal forces in Ger- 
many are not the most powerful element in 
Office today; but they are active in civic af- 
fairs, trade unions, churches, industry, and 
politics, conscious of their responsibilities 
and alert to the possibilities; and they have 
our support. In the coming year I hope we 
shall be able to make our all-out effort to ex- 
tend ‘his liberal circle. I hope it will be pos- 
sible to focus public attention and rally pub- 
lic support to the forward-looking organiza- 
tions, institutions, and individuals of West- 
ern Germany so that the people of Germany 
and of the world will join together in the 
good fight for a full and useful life for all. 

American universities are already at work 
here. American trade unions are here, 
American civic and community organizations 
are cooperating. Through the Offices of 
Public and Political Affairs we are trying 
to expand such connections. Anything you 
can do in your private or public capacity in 
the United States to forward the idea of 

icipation by private organizations will 
most welcome, 
' In closing may I express my appreciation 
for the interest and understanding you have 
in our common problem. Your positive ap- 
proach has been of great help to us here. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. McCoy, 
United States High Commissioner 
for Germany. 


DECEMBER 12, 1950. 
Hon. Joun J. McCrory, 

United States High Commissioner for 

Germany, APO 757, New York, N. Y. 
Dear CoMMIssIONER McCioyr: Reference is 
made to your letter to me of August 16 which 
followed my question regarding an inventory 
of the liberal forces in Germany with whom 
our occupation authorities find it practicable 
to work. I have submitted this reply to as- 
sociates in the United States who are most 
interested in the subject, and who have 
gone to a great deal of trouble to give their 
views and comments and to obtain informa- 
tion on your letter of August 16. All con- 
cerned realize the critical importance of be- 
ing sure we are working with as many of the 
liberal and democratic forces of Germany 
as can be mustered. The purpose of this let- 
ter is to give you the comments I have re- 
ceived. It is in no sense a criticism but only 
is looking toward a widening and deepening 
of the relationships between us and the ele- 
ments in Germany who will work toward the 
same objectives of general peace, human 
rights and security, and well-being toward 

which we are working. 

One of the first comments made is that 
your list is largely devoid of young people 


and that reliance is on elements 
prominent before the Third Reich but which 
have not been successful in saving Germany 
before. 

One suggestion which has been made and 
which seems to be appealing is that, say, 24 
members from a delegation of nongovern- 
mental representatives of labor, the self- 
employed groups, and those engaged in the 
professions, in education, and public opinion 
forming be called to the State Department 
for a frank discussion in Washington as to 
the state of liberal and democratic ideals 
and actions in Germany and why their pres- 
tige has declined, or is declining, which is the 
view of this particular informant. I am 
sending a copy of this letter to Colonel By- 
roade of the State Department with a specific 
reference to this last suggestion for his con- 
sideration. 

I would very much appreciate your views 
upon this letter. 

Sincerely, 
J. K. Javrrs, 
Member of Congress. 


_— 


Unirep States Hicn 
COMMISSIONER For GERMANY, 
APO 757-A, New York, N. Y., 
January 16, 1951. 
Hon. J. K. Javirs, 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Javits: I have received your 
letter of December 12, 1950, commenting on 
my letter of August 16 which, unfortunately, 
appears to have slighted the civil liberties’ 
groups, church leaders, women’s organiza- 
tions, labor unions, youth groups, schools 
and universities with which this office main- 
tains most excellent working relations. 

In connection with any comment on the 
absence of youthful liberal leaders in Ger- 
many today, I would like to point out that 
over half of our exchanges program is de- 
voted to teenagers, college students, and 
trainees. During the past year, for example, 
of the 2,565 exchangees sent to the United 
States, 358 were rural teenagers, 122 were 
urban teenagers, 447 were college students, 
and 409 were trainees. More than 200 United 
States schools and universities participated 
in this program. 

I also would like to call attention to our 
work with the following leaders of private 
German social agencies and institutions: 
Rert Evan, chairman of the Junge Union in 
Rhineland-Westphalia; Dr. Guenter Olzog, of 
the Hochschule fuer Politische Wissenschaf- 
ten in Munich; Prof. W. Grewe, of the politi- 
cal @cience faculty, Freiburg; Dr. Dirk 
Oncken, Bund fuer Buergerrechte in Frank- 
furt; Dr. Herman Heimlich, oberbuerger- 
meister of Hamburg; and Frau Myer-Kuhlen- 
kampff, director of the Pestalozzi-Froebel 
Institute of Berlin, and chairman of the 
Leadership Training Subcommittee of Youth 
Work and Youth Welfare in Bonn. 

Unfortunately, such men and women rarely 
can afford the time for a prolonged study- 
tour of the United States. However, there 
are in the United States, at the present time, 
other adult and student exchangees who 
might contribute to a discussion on the state 
of liberal ideals in Germany today, as you 
suggested in your letter. I am informed 
that the State Department is considering 
calling such a meeting, possibly early in 
February, to coincide with the visit of rep- 
resentative leaders of the Bundestag. 

I have asked that a copy of our two- 
volume report on the “Exchanges Reorienta- 
tion Program—Fiscal Year 1951” be for- 
warded to your office for the information of 
yourself and your associates. As you read, 
you will note the wide coverage given by this 
program to Germany’s youth and educational 
problems, 


Again, let me assure you of my apprecia- 


‘tion for the interest and understanding 
-which you have in our common problems, 


Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. McCrory, 
United States High Commissioner 
for Germany. 





Statement to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on Proposed Bills and Reso- 
lutions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a statement I submitted to the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs re- 
garding five of my legislative proposals 
which have been referred to that com- 
mittee for consideration: 


STATEMENT TO THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS ON PROPOSED BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS, Fesruary 15, 1951 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I wish to thank you for granting me 
the opportunity to present this statement in 
connection with several of my bills and reso- 
lutions which have been referred to your com. 
mittee. Permit me to take a moment to 
compliment you for instituting this new 
and very logical procedure whereby the au- 
thors of the proposed legislation are afforded 
an opportunity to present their views and 
the benefit of their opinions on such bills to 
the committee. Your innovation is a com- 
mendable step forward in our democratic 
parliamentary system. 

Five of my proposals have been referred 
to this committee: One bill (H. R. 1391), 
two House resolutions (H. Res. 65 and H, 
Res. 98), and two concurrent resolutions (H. 
Con. Res. 21 and H. Con. Res. 22). 

H. R. 1391 

Tl. R. 1391 seeks to amend section 118 of 
Public Law 472 of the Eightieth Congress by 
adding a proviso to withhold Marshall-plan 
aid from countries engaging in acts of ag- 
gression, as determined by proclamation of 
the President of the United States or by the 
United Nations. I have supported a similar 
amendment back in 1948 at the time the law 
was enacted. At that time Great Britain was 
the aggressor nation because of her miscon- 
duct in fomenting hostilities in the Middle 
East. Later, the Netherlands engaged in open 
bare to destroy the Republic of Indonesia, 

for a time world opinion in the 
United Nations and public opinion in our 
own country. 

It is my sincere conviction that neither 
Great Britain nor the Netherlands would 
have dared to encourage or engage in hostili- 
ties had they known beforehand that as a 
result of their actions they would stand to 


“Jose the economic assistance of the United 


States. The same holds true for other na- 
tions. I feel certain that if not for British 
intervention there may never have taken 
— an Arab-Israeli war, the whole Middle 

would have long ago been pacified, and 
we would be far advanced today in safe- 
guarding the security of that area and its 
strategic raw materials against communism. 
In a similar manner, we lost precious time 
in Indonesia where the ill-fated Dutch in- 
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tervention has alienated large segments of 
the native population, so that today Indo- 
nesia constitutes one of our weak links in 
the Far East, at a time when we need the 
cooperation of all freedom-loving people. 

We should try to prevent the repetition 
of such acts of aggression so that we may 
have the fullest opportunity to concentrate 
on the problem of problems—how to deal 
with the ruthless aggressors of Communist 
Russia and Communist China. 

We can do so by the adoption of my 
amendment to withhold all financial or 
other aid from all those participating di- 
rectly or indirectly in acts of aggression. It 
will be a friendly but stern warning and 
should serve to prevent many future inter- 
national headaches for us. It will prove 
helpful in this crisis that confronts us now. 

HOUSE RESOLUTION 65 

House Resolution 65 calls on the President 
of the United States to appoint a bipartisan 
commission which is to undertake an in- 
vestigation of the conduct and status of 
American policy in Germany. So much has 
happened during the past year concerning 
Germany and our attitude toward the people 
of that country that it would take me too far 
afield to go into a detailed account on this 
subject. I believe the members of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee are well aware of 
these developments and the events which 
prompted this change. 

The committee will agree with me, I am 
sure, that we have failed in our major pur- 
poses—to democratize Germany, to break up 
the German cartels, to stamp out Nazi and 
other antidemocratic ideologies, to elimi- 
nate anti-Semitism, and other equally im- 
portant goals for which we fought a bloody 
4-year war against Hitler. Large sections of 
our population today are distrustful of Ger- 
many. They fear we may be building up a 
new Frankenstein that may someday come 
back to us. Others fear that, since 
there is little difference in the ideologies and 
methods of Nazi totalitarianism and Com- 
munist totalitarianism, we may someday 
again see an alliance between these anti- 
democratic elements aimed against the free 
nations of the worl. 

We must move cautiously in Germany and 
only with as complete knowledge as we can 
obtain about the true conditions there con- 

all matters relating to American 
licy. It is for this reason that I urge you 
approve this resolution. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 98 


House Resolution 98 suggests the estab- 
lishment of a Joint Committee on Interna- 
tional Economic Development of 30 mem- 
bers, 10 to be drawn from the Senate and 20 
from the House, which shall, in coo; 
with the United Nations, inquire into the 
economic development of other countries, 
particularly in underdeveloped areas. 


& final report to Congress by the end of the 
present Congress concerning the following: 
(1) The improvement of the standards of 
living and social services in those countries; 
(2) the development of agricultural and in- 
dustrial projects capable of increasing pro- 
ductivity and the standard of living; (3) the 
] t of educational opportunities, 
including technical and university training; 
(4) the integration of such projects with sim- 
ilar projects initiated by the United Nations. 
Only by such a committee can we be kept 
fully apprised of how our point 4 is develop- 
ing and how much further, if at all, we 
should proceed with it. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 21 
House Concurrent Resolution 21 estab- 
lishes as a fundamental objective of United 
States foreign policy our intent to support 
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and strengthen the United Nations and to 
work for its development into a world federa- 
tion which would be able to preserve peace 
through the enactment and enforcement of 
world law. Since similar resolutions urging 
@ world federation have been introduced by 
several of my colleagues in the House and 
have been referred to your committee, I shall 
refrain at this time from presenting lengthy 
argumentation in its favor. In general, I 
aline myself with the views already expressed 
by those colleagues in support of the idea, 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 22 


Finally House Concurrent Resolution 22 
requests the President of the United States 
to convene a Federal convention with dele- 
gates representing the democracies which 
sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty and of 
the United States, in order to explore the ap- 
plication of the principles of a free Federal 
union within the framework of the United 
Nations. Such principles have attained no- 
table success in this country, in Canada and 
in Switzerland, as well as other countries. By 
the adoption of these principles on the part 
of the North Atlantic Treaty countries, it 
may be further possible to safeguard and 
strengthen their free institutions, unite 
their defensive efforts, encourage fullest 
economic cooperation, and achieve other 
goals set by the democracies of the world. 

I urge you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
this committee, to give my proposals your 
fullest attention and your early considera- 
tion. 


Effective Disarmament Our Real Aim 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
Yeave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the remarks made by 
our colleague the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Herter] at the Lyric 
Theater in Baltimore, Md., on Febru- 
ary 18: 

Errecrive DisARMAMENT Our Reat AIM 

What is it that we are talking about here 
tonight? Perhaps it is an idiosyncracy of 
mine, but at least it has always been a strong 
conviction on my part that politicians as 
well as ordinary mortals should keep silent 
unless they, in their own minds, are pretty 
clear as to what they are talking about. Un. 
fortunately, the phrases “world govern- 
ment” or “world federalist” have some very 
unhappy connotations and lead to much 
fuzziness in thinking. They inevitably 
arouse the specter of a world bureaucracy 
attempting to run the details of our every- 
day lives, or millions of Asiatics or Africans 
outvoting the United States in some parlia- 
mentary body and imposing upon us some 
sort of unwanted treatment. That is cer- 
tainly not my concept of what we are talking 
about tonight. 

My concept of our discussion is that we 
are talking about the creation within the 
United Nations of such limited machinery 
as can assure the peoples of the world really 
effective disarmament. That limited ma- 
chinery, because it will require the binding 
assent of many nations, might well be termed 
“government.” In a sense, the term is correct, 
but the field of its operation would encom- 
pass sO small a part of the sphere of action 
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which we usually associate with the word 
“government” that the phrase “enforceable 
treaty mechanism” might well be a clearer 
form of definition. 

There is no need of my developing the 
blessing to mankind of genuine disarma- 
ment. Justice under law enforced with a 
minimum of police machinery was the goal 
which the Original Thirteen States in our 
federation made a reality for our Nation. 
True disarmament throughout the world is 
only a natural extension of the same prin- 
ciple. It is the concept which must remain 
basic and continuous in our thinking about 
foreign policy. It is not a utopian dream, 
even though many of us may find that the 
road biocks on the way to its achievement 
are much easier to visualize than the reali- 
gation of the objective itself. 

Foreign policy, as indeed all public policy, 
must have a strong underlying purpose in 
order that it may have a continuity of di- 
rection no matter how many bypasses have 
to be traveled from time to time. As of 
this moment it would appear as though we 
were traveling a number of endless by- 
passes. Few, if any of us, know where our 
present fighting in Korea is leading us. We 
know that when the fighting began against 
the North Korean Government, we were en- 
gaged in an effort to make collective secu- 
rity a reality for a small and helpless nation. 
At one time that objective appeared near to 
success, but as of this moment, the moral 
justification for the action seems lost in a 
welter of confusion between expediency and 
face saving. 

Our present preparedness program and 
our efforts to encourage our colleagues of 
the North Atlantic Pact to increase their 
armed strength also appear to be the anti- 
thesis of the goal which we are talking 
about. Of course they are by-passes—by- 
passes necessitated by the primary need for 
ensuring survival, but by-passes which can 
and should bring us back to the goal we are 
discussing. If we let the goal slip from our 
minds—if we forget the determination to 
reach that goal because of our preoccupa- 
tion with the necessities of the moment, 
then indeed we have no foreign policy 
worthy of the name. 

On the other hand, if the disarmament of 
which I speak is really our fundamental 
purpose, then we should Keep reiterating it 
constantly, not alone to reassure ourselves 
that there is a better world ahead, but to 
give purpose, direction, and inspiration to 
each step as we move along. Ii is not only 
we alone who must have convictions with 
respect to what lies at the end of the path 
we are traveling; it is also the hundreds of 
millions of peoples of Europe and Asia and 
Africa who at times doubt the profoundness 
of our convictions and have difficulty in 
distinguishing between those who talk peace 
and actually make aggressive war, and those 
who prepare for war but in reality are using 
that preparation only as a means to try to 
ensure peace. 

If we could state our convictions In con- 
cise and understandable language, it would 
do much to dispeil the listlessness and de- 
spair to which General Eisenhower recently 
referred on his return from Europe. It 
would do much to keep Communist Russia 
on the defensive, both morally and politi- 
cally. It could turn our foreign policy from 
one which appears to be essentially defen- 
sive to one which could continuously boast 
of real offensive strength. 

Where does the Congress of the United 
States enter into this concept? Not only 
we, but the whole world, know that the 
executive branch of the Government alone 
cannot establish a lasting foreign policy. 
There is no need of my recalling the dis- 
illusionment which followed the congres- 
sional rejection of the League of Natipns. 
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There is, however, real point in recalling the 
fact that the United Nations was created 
after the Fulbright resolution had been 
adopted by the Congress, and the North 
Atlantic Pact was negotiated after the 
Vandenberg resolution had been adopted by 
the United States Senate. An expression of 
opinion by the Congress of the United States 
gives infinitely greater assurance of a con- 
tinuity of policy than any improvised action 
which might he taken by the executive 
branch. Certainly the many shifts in our 
policy with respect to Korea and the Far 
East during the last 5 years cannot give the 
world too great a confidence in the stability 
of purely executive action. 

During the last session of the Congress a 
resolution was introduced and supported by 
115 Members of the House and by 22 Members 
of the Senate, which made a declaration of 
policy in substantial accord with the very 
matter which we are discussing. I doubt 
whether any resolution which has come be- 
fore the Congress has had so many indi- 
vidual Congressmen and Senators eager to 
sponsor it at its inception. It never came 
to the floor of either branch for debate. A 
similar resolution is being introduced into 
the present session of the Congress. What 
course it may take I cannot predict. But I 
do know this: Members of Congress are 
extremely sensitive to the voice of the peo- 
ple at home. It will be passed when enough 
people insist upon it. 

However, the time is short. There is real 
danger that we shall get bogged down in the 
bypasses and fail to return to the main road. 
The clear voice of thousands of people ex- 
pressing their conviction can hold us to a 
steady course. I believe that those voices 
will be heard and will be heeded. I believe 
that given time and courage we can make 
of their convictions a reality. 


Oil Shortage Seen Facing Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following interesting article from the 
New York Times dated Sunday, Febru- 
ary 18, 1951: 


O1 SHortTaGE SEEN FacInc InDUSTRY—EXPAN- 
SION PROGRAM, COSTING BILLIONS, INVOLVES 
Arp FroM WASHINGTON—DEPLETION RATE 
A Factor—INbustry SURE OF FINANCING 
ProvipeD Tax CHANGES DON’T MAKE BuRDEN 
Too HEavy 


(By J. H. Carmical) 


Despite its huge expansion since World 
War II it is becoming increasingly clear that 
the oil industry is facing a gigantic task in 
supplying military and civilian demand in 
the present emergency. In an effort to meet 
these demands the industry has embarked 
on a program to increase its capacity by an 
additional 1,000,000 barrels daily. The chief 
difficulty in meeting that goal is expected 
to be in the crude oil branch. The first step 
is at the request of the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for Defense. A committee has been 
appointed hy the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil. This committee is headed by Dr. Robert 
E. Wilson, chairman of the Standard Oil Co, 
(Indiana). 

The program is expected to cost billions of 
dollars. In addition, there will be materials 


and labor. However, as to materials, particu- 
larly steel, industry expects to have the aid 
of authorities in Washington. 

Despite the huge cost, the steel industry 
is confident that the necessary financing can 
be provided by itself or through private 
sources provided that the tax laws are not 
changed so that it will have to bear too 
heavy a burden. Already, it is maintained 
that the Treasury Department’s tax recom- 
mendations to Congress would make the oil 
industry carry an undue portion of the total 
tax burden. 


BILLION IN REVENUE 


Russell B. Brown, general counsel of the 
Independent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica, last week estimated that, if these recom- 
mendations were enacted into law, the oil in- 
dustry would be asked to account for $1,- 
000,000,C00 in revenue over and above the 
proposed increase in rates applicable to all 
other corporations and individuals. 

In addition to increasing the Government 
levy on gasoline to 3 cents a gallon from 1} 
cents, the Treasury would drastically reduce 
the 27144 percent tax exemption now per- 
mitted for depletion of producing wells. Al- 
though there is some opposition to increas- 
ing the gasoline levy, which would bring the 
Federal take to roughly 25 percent of the 
refinery selling price, the chief objection, par- 
ticularly to those engaged in crude oil pro- 
duction, is to the proposed change in the de- 
pletion provision of the law. 

Mr. Brown pointed out that during the 25 
years in which the present depletion rate has 
been in effect the oil industry has explored 
for, found, and produced ever-increasing sup- 
plies of crude oil. He said that Congress es- 
tablished the present rate of depletion be- 
cause it had to find a method and an amount 
“that would insure proper tax payments and 
at the same time not discourage capital in- 
vestments in such risk industries.” 


TO ENCOURAGE RESEARCH 


Originally, the depletion provision was 
placed in the tax law so as not to discourage 
the search for oil. If all the net profit re- 
sulting from the discovery of an oil well 
should be taxed, Congress felt that the in- 
centive to search for oil would be lessened. 
For that reason, iti was determined that 2714 
percent of the gross income resulting from 
the production of oil and gas wells should 
be exempt from income-tax payments. 

With each of the 48 States levying a sales 
tax on gasoline and also some municipalities 
collecting an additional tax, many persons 
feel that gasoline is already paying more 
than its share. 

Although the price freeze placed on crude 
oil and petroleum products in December has 
not appreciably influenced production, the 
belief in the industry is that it should be re- 
viewed from time to time in order to main- 
tain a proper margin of profit. In recent 
months nearly every item entering into the 
cost of petroleum products has advanced and 
the chances are that there will be further 
increases. 


General Price Ceiling Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER E. ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Legislature of the State of Texas, 
by House Concurrent Resolution 27, has 
clearly and ably set forth the dangers 
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and pitfalls of the general price ceiling 
order of January 26, 1951, imposing price 
ceilings on cotton. Cotton is second 
only to steel as a war material, and, in 
my opinion, should not have been in- 
cluded in its raw state under the price- 
freeze order. The very logical reasons 
upon which I base this statement have 
been briefly and ably set out in the 
House concurrent resolution referred to, 
and I, therefore, place it in the Recorp 
with the request that all Members read 
it so that they may better understand 
some of the problems that can be cre- 
ated by such an order: 


House Concurrent Resolution 27 


Whereas the Federal Government's general 
price ceiling order of January 26, 1951, im- 
posed price freezes on most agricultural com- 
modities, while exempting materials classed 
as necessary to the defense program; and 

Whereas cotton, which is second only to 
steel as a critical war material, was included 
in this general price freeze; and 

Whereas past experience has demonstrated 
that, for many reasons, a price ceiling on raw 
cotton is unworkable and unenforceable, 
some of these reasons being the following: 

1. Sufficient cotton must be produced to 
supply the Armed Forces as well as take care 
of our domestic and foreign requirements. 
Price ceilings on raw cotton might well dis- 
courage cotton planters, who have been asked 
by the Government to produce a 16,000,000- 
bale crop. 

2. Raw cotton prices have little to do with 
the cost of the finished article. Only 
through controls of the finished products 
could price control be effective. 

3. A short supply of labor and increased 
wages, as well as increased costs of machin- 
ery, equipment, fertilizer and insecticides, 
will greatly increase the cost of producing 
the 1951 crop. 

4. The very nature of cotton marketing, 
involving hundreds of gredes, staples and 
growths, makes it impracticable to place or 
enforce any ceiling on the raw product. 

5. The nature of the cotton market is such 
that it must function freely; otherwise, with 
every potential buyer having a guarantee 
that the price could not rise any higher, the 
whole system of spot and future marketing 
would be adversely affected. 

Whereas, in World War II price ceilings 
were not placed on raw cotton but rather 
on the finished products made therefrom, 
which arrangement permitted the prices of 
raw cotton to find levels consistent with 
control of textile prices; and 

Whereas this method worked satisfactorily 
then and should be applied in the present 
situation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the President 
and Congress of the United States and the 
officials charged with the formulation and 
execution of price stabilization policies are 
hereby respectfully urged to reestablish the 
proven method of controlling cotton prices 
in the present emergency and thereby make 
possible the orderly financing, production 
and marketing of the 1951 cotton crop. 

Ben RAMSEY, 
President of the Senate, 
REUBEN E. SEUTERFITT, 
Speaker of the House. 

I hereby certify that House Concurrent 
Resolution 27 was adopted by the house on 
February 13, i951. 

CLARENCE JONES, 
Chief Clerk of the House, 

I hereby certify that House Concurrent 
Resolution 27 was adopted by the senate on 
February 13, 1951. 

Loyrce M. BELL, 


Secretary of the Senate, 
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Freedom’s Open Door 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the women’s auxiliary of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars post in Rule- 
ville, Miss., recently conducted an essay 
contest open to senior class members in 
the Ruleville High School. The winner 
of this essay contest was Miss Nell East- 
land, of Doddsville, Miss. 

Miss Eastland’s essay is a fine expres- 
sion of faith in the American system. 
Under unanimous consent, I include it in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

Perenom’s Oren Door 
(By Nell Eastland) 

“Freedom of religion, freedom of the press, 
and freedom of person under the protection 
of the habeas corpus, these are principles 
that have guided our steps through an age 
of revolution and reformation.” Thus 
Thomas Jefferson expressed the sentiments 
which were in the minds and hearts of the 
Pilgrims and Puritans when they left their 
ancestral homes and came to a wild and 
unsettled new continent. America to them 
was freedom’s open door. 

These sturdy souls, who had for so long 
been persecuted by King James I for refusing 
to conform to the worship of the Anglican 
Church, left England to seek in America a 
refuge where they could worship God ac- 
cording to their own beliefs. Here they laid 
the foundation for the democratic form of 
government. They never allowed themselves 
to be enslavea. 

As the Colonies grew, England put more 
and :aore restrictions upon them—taxes on 
practically every article, restrictions and more 
restrictions. The colonists resisted, et first 
verbally, but then as the injustices continued 
their desire for independence became 
stronger, and they fought for their inde- 
pendence. Once again they had refused to 
be enslaved. 

The burning desire in the hearts of the 
men who met in Philadelphia in 1787 to draw 
up the Constitution was to set up a demo- 
cratic government, a government in which 
certain freedoms would be preserved for the 
coming generations. They drew up the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which guar- 
antees these rights: Freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of assembly, and freedom of petition. 

One of the most important and most de- 
sired of all freedoms is that of religions. Not 
all of the people in the world had this free- 
dom then or have it now. In many countries 
the government still dictates to the church. 
Recently we have heard of the purging of 
*\inisters and high church officials by the 
dictatorial governments of the East Euro- 
pean countries. These churchmen, by their 
words and deeds, had stood in the way of the 
complete domination of the people by the 
government. 

America is one of the few countries of the 
world where any citizen can express verbally 
or in writing his private opinions even 
though they are contrary to the policies of 
the government. A democracy thrives on 
constructive criticism, but in dictatorial gov- 
ernments and their satellites a citizen does 
not dare express anything critical of the in- 
dividuals in power. Such peoples are not 
free. Only in a free country can public opin- 
ion mold the policies of the government. 

Fifty nations of the world have gladly 
banded together in the United Nations or- 


ganization and pledged themselves to pro- 
mote and protect the independence and lib- 
erty of all peoples and all countries. Almost 
every generation has been called to arms to 
defend their ideals of freedom. Sometimes 
men fight for their own liberty, often to in- 
sure the rights of others. As the freedom 
bells rang out around the globe on October 
24 the armed forces of the United Nations 
organization continued their fight to protect 
the rights of one of the weaker nations. So 
by promoting friendly understanding and 
cooperation between nations and the use of 
force only as a last desperate resort we hope 
to keep open freedom’s door. 


The Lesson of a Motto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many institutions in our country which 
have made a distinct contribution to 
American life and have helped make the 
United States the great country that it 
is. One of these institutions is the fa- 
mous Boys Home in Boys Town, Nebr., 
which was founded and led for many 
years by the late Father Flanagan, a 
Catholic priest and a distinguished 
American. Boys Home was established 
and flourishes to this day as a nonsec- 
tarian institution, offering a home, af- 
fection, belonging, and an education to 
homeless youths, regardless of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. On 
its board of directors sit prominent 
Americans of the Catholic, Protestant, 
‘and Jewish faiths. 

This institution continues to teach the 
American people a great and timely 
lesson through its motto, which is ac- 
quiring universal recognition. The well- 
known poet Joseph Auslander voices 
some very fine, soul-stirring thoughts 
concerning this motto which should 
touch the heart of every man, woman, 
and child in this country. His brief 
remarks were published in the maga- 
zine This Week, February 18, under a 
picture showing a GI in Korea carrying 
one of his wounded comrades. Both 
picture and words teach a beautiful mes- 
sage. The words follow: 

A HaNnp To HELtp 
(By Joseph Auslander) 

“He ain’t heavy, Father. He's my brother.” 
Motto of Fatker Flanagan's Boys’ Town. 

One of the first things that rtrikes you as 
you enter Father Flanagan's world-'1mous 
Boy: Town, in Boys Town, Nebr., is the sim- 
ple, inspiring plaque which has become a 
kind of symbol of the spirit and work of that 
wonderful experiment in affection and 
faith—the picture of a sturdy young lad 
carrying a crippled little boy in his arms. 
Beneath this is written: “He ain't heavy, 
Father. He’s my brother.” 

Today, against the background of current 
news stories and news pictures like the one 
shown above, it is impossible to read these 
words without a catch at the throat and a 
thrill at the heart. What a lesson for all of 
us—individuals, families, communities, and 
nations—that utterance carries. 

If only, in our daily lives, at home or at 
our business, or in our dealings with our 
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neighbors, we could share the burden, reach 
out a hand to help, lift another's load onto 
our shoulders for a while. 

If only, in their intercourse with each oth- 
er, the countries of the world could apply 
this warm and generous human impulse to 
their councils and deliberations, the poisons 
of fear and envy and suspicion woul? surely 
evaporate in peace. 

If only everyone everywhere in the world, 
of whatever race, creed, color, or conviction, 
could stand before his God and say, “He ain't 
heavy, Father. He's my brother.” 

If only—— 


Why? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Post, Boston, Mass., on February 14, 
1951: 

Wuere Is THE “Batory”’? 

Do you remember the Batory, the Polish 
liner in which the Communist spy, Gebhart 
Eisler, escaped after his conviction here, 
landed in England, and was permitted to go 
free? Well, the Batory is again in South- 
ampton, England, getting the overhaul and 
cleaning which the shipyard workers at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., refused to do on the ground 
that she is a Communist ship. She will now 
be fitted out by the Engiish workers to 
continue her service to the common enemy, 

Why, we wonder, does the British Govern- 
ment maintain such friendly relations with 
Russia, China, and the Red satellites? Why 
are British factories turning out great ma- 
chine tools for Russiz, the very things that 
Russia most desperately needs to build up 
her armament? Why are Russian engineers 
being entertained in British factories and 
being shown how to make such things so 
necessary to the making of war? Why, again, 
are British merchants doing a booming busi- 
ness with Red China through Hong Kong, 
reputedly the greatest boom in the history 
of that British outpost? Oil, rubber, and 
steel, the things the Red Chinese need most 
to carry on the war in Korea against British 
and American soldiers, are pouring into 
China to fatten English merchants. 

When the question arises as to whether 
General MacArthur may order his forces to 
go north across the thirty-eighth parallel in 
Korea to run the Red army down, Mr. Attlee, 
the British Prime Minister, says “no.” Is 
England to dominate our foreign policy even 
to the point of dictating to our Armed Forces, 
while we supply the main bulk of the forces 
engaged in putting down the Communists? 

All these things are arousing deep resent- 
ment here in America and the friendly rela- 
tions between Britain and America are being 
sadly frayed. The character of the present 
Labor Government in Britain is strikingly 
shown by the fact that they have now put 
up an out-and-out pacifist for a by-election 
to Parliament. 

There is only one strong man in England 
in whom the American people have un- 
bounded confidence. He is, of course, the 
former Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, 
who currently is vigorously battling to throw 
Mr. Attlee’s Labor government out of office. 

Years ago Mr. Churchill said that Labor 
was not fit to govern. He did not say that in 
a@ snobbish spirit. He simply meant that the 
British Labor was so essentially so- 
Cialistic that it would bring about Britain’s 
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downfall, and apparently his convictions are 
being borne out by Britain’s present policy. 

Britain and her satellites in the past year, 
even after the Korean fighting broke out, 
have time and again consistently voted 
against the United States inthe UN. Britain 
hurriedly recognized Red China to preserve 
her trade with that country and to bribe the 
Chinese not to take over the British colony 
of Hong Kong. It is high time for Britain 
to make up her mind whether she is going 
to put the dollar first in her foreign policy, 
or whether she is earnestly and honestly 
going to join heartily with the free peoples 
of the world in the fight against communism. 





At Cross-Purposes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article by W. M. Jablonski, petroleum 
editor of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, deals with a subject of taxation 
which is now before the Congress. For 
this reason I believe the article will be 
of real information and interest to the 
Members. 

The article follows: 


President Truman’s request for a reduction 
in the traditional tax depletion allowance for 
oil drilling reveals a startling lack of coordi- 
nation in the administration's national de- 
fense objectives. 

To be sure, Congress will be hard pressed 
to finance our huge mobilization program. 
All of us will have to carry the increased tax 
burden. No group or industry can ask for, 
or expect, special privileges. 

But tampering with the depletion allow- 
ance for oil exploration and drilling is some- 
thing else again. For a quarter of a century 
Congress repeatedly has upheld this 27'4- 
percent allowance in recognition of the ex- 
traordinary hazards in oil drilling (82.3 per- 
cent of the exploratory wells drilled in the 
United States last year were dry) and of the 
need for encouraging risk capital to insure 
adequate national petroleum supplies. Only 
last year Congress again upheld this allow- 
ance as no tax loophole but as a necessary 
measure in the national interest. 

To reduce the oil-drilling incentive now 
in order to help pay for the expanded mili- 
tary machine we are building—when addi- 
tional oil capacity will be needed to oil that 
same military machine—would be working 
at cross-purposes. 

This is the time to do evérything possible 
to encourage—not discourage—domestic oil 
development. 

The Government itself has recognized the 
need for offering special tax incentives (ac- 
celerated depreciation) to encourage expan- 
sion of vital defense plants, Yet at the same 
time the President would cut away a long- 
standing incentive for oil development. 

The President’s proposal is also hard to 
reconcile with the urgent request from an- 
other branch of the administration—the In- 
terior Department—for the oil industry to 
study ways of expanding its productive ca- 
pacity by 1,000,000 barrels per day for mili- 
tary needs in case of war. 

A glance at current oil figures will show 
the weakness of the tax proposal. Our crude 
oil producing capacity has been estimated by 
the oil States at about 6,700,000 barrels daily. 
Industry sources put the figure closer to 
6,400,000, 


To meet current requirements alone, do- 
mestic oil production has been stepped up 
above 6,000,000 barrels daily in recent weeks, 
supplemented by crude imports of over 
600,000 barrels per day (plus imports of 
400,000 barrels daily of heavy fuel oil). 

Our margin of petroleum self-sufficiency, 
without the benefit of imports, thus has 
dwindled to just about nothing, compared to 
the million-barrel-a-day domestic reserve 
that proved so vital in the last war. 

This situation is too tight for comfort right 
now. When it comes to oiling the military 
machine we propose to build it is alarmingly 
small. Only through the most drastic civil- 
ian rationing or an uninterrupted flow of 
overseas imports on a vastly expanded scale 
could we meet the needs of all-out war. 

To tamper with the long-standing oil drill- 
ing tax incentive at this point would be little 
short of national folly. 





Iliinois Central Railroad Centennial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Illinois Central Railroad, 
one of the great institutions of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, is this year celebrating 
it. centennial. I include an article from 
the Christian Science Monitor on the his- 
tory of the Illinois Central: 


To CHANGF THE SuBJECT—CASEY JONES: RaILe 
ROAD’S COLORFUL ERA 


(By Bicknell Eubanks) 


This year marks the one hundredth year 
of operation for the Illinois Central—the 
“main line of mid-America.” This 6,500- 
mile line, which numbered Abraham Lincoln 
among its legal staff, can boast that nearly 
every ton of freight which moves across the 
United States either passes over or crosses 
its lines at one or more points. 

The railroad’s current president, Wayne A. 
Jounston, recently told a dinner gathering 
in New York City that “a study of the rail- 
road’s history tells one a great deal about 
th» development of America since 1850, when 
four-fifths of its area was in a primitive 
state and when there were fewer people in 
the United States than there are today in 
its four leading metropolitan centers. 

“The history of the Illinois Central is the 
history of mid-America. When the railroad 
was organized there were only seven cities or 
towns on the 921-mile route from Chicago to 
New Orleans along what is now the main 
line of the railroad. Chicago then was little 
more than a trading post, with a population 
of less than 30,000.” 

The Illinois Central had a brilliant cast of 
supporters in the Congress—Herry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, Abraham Lincoln, Stephen 
A. Douglas, and Jefferson Davis. Lincoln 
represented the Illinois Central frora 1853 to 
1860, when he was elected President. He re- 
ceived from the railroad the largest fee 
earned during his legal career—$5,000. 

But all this history meant not nearly so 
much to me when I was growing up in Mis- 
sissippi. My father was a conductor on the 
Aberdeen branch of the IC, and I used to 
hear some wonderful tales about what used 
to be the most colorful business in the 
United States—railroading. 

Dad is now retired, but it doesn’t take 
much to get him started on stories of some 
of those colorful figures of the early part of 
this century. Among his most famous ac- 


quaintances was a dashing engineer whose 
handling of the whistle put him in the class 
of a symphonic French horn player, and 
whose exploits are recorded—a bit erroneous- 
ly—in the famous folk song Casey Jones. I 
used to hear Dad talk about Casey Jones, 
but I was quite big before I connected him 
with the song I heard in those days in less 
aesthetic company than now will admit to 
its existence. 

Dad was a young telegrapher in Durant, 
Miss., around 1900, when he first met Casey. 
Dad found a $50 bill wadded un in a bunch 
of discarded train orders, and tossed into a 
corner of the station. 

“That much money in those days scared 
me,” he always said. “I saw that it was in 
some orders which Casey had thrown away, 
so I took it to the station agent, Mr. Neely. 
When Casey came back the next night on 
No. 2 (then the IC’s fastest passenger train) 
he was mighty glad to get back the money. 
Fe wanted to reward me, but I couldn’t let 
him do that. The next trip north, though, 
he climbed down from the cab with a big 
bundle under his arm. It was a dressed 
turkey. He gave it to me.” 

Dad says that all the stories about Casey’s 
handling of a locomotive are very nearly 
correct. But Dad always waxes wroth when 
anyone suggests that Casey was a reckless 
engineer. Far from it. He was a skillful 
engineer who knew how to get the most out 
of a locomotive. 

Dad recalls one time when No. 1, going 
south, had to pull into the hole to let No. 2, 
going north, by. In spite of the fact that 
No. 1, with Casey at the throttle, had to pull 
out of the sidetrack onto the main line, wait 
for the flagman to throw the switch, then get 
started again, Casey pulled iy to Canton, 20 
miles south, as No. 2 pulled into Durant, 
about five miles north. 

Dad always contends that it wasn’t care- 
lessness or disregard of orders that got Casey 
killed. In fact, paradoxically enough, Dad 
feels it was Casey’s own brilliance as an engi- 
neer. He was good, and he knew it. When 
he pulled into Durant that night he had 
picked up about 1% hours since leaving 
Memphis. He was sure he could go into 
Canton, his division point, on time. 

Dad gave Casey his last orders, and, like 
most railroaders of that day will tell you, 
Casey wasn’t going too fast; he already had 
made up his time when he started around 
that long curve near Vaughn, Miss. That is 
just about the most terrifying curve on any 
railroad. It seems to begin everywhere and 
wind up nowhere. But as Casey came around 
it, going slow, in fact, from his viewpoint, 
he saw that a couple of boxcars and the ca- 
boose of a freight train were sticking out. 

Casey grabbed hold of the air brakes, yelled 
to his fireman, Sim Webb, to jump, and 
tried to stop the train. He almost made it. 
No one else was even hurt. 

It wasn’t long after that that a Negro 
roustabcut in a Memphis roundhouse started 
humming a tune, then fitting words to it, 
that is now one of the most famous of all 
_ songs. It was never copyrighted by the 

Cc. : 





Alex Stirewalt, Outstanding Arkansas 
Citizen, Passes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to pay tribute to an outstanding man 
whose recent passing after a brief ill- 
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ness is mourned by a host of friends 
throughout eastern Arkansas. For many 
years he served as chairman of the Crit- 
tenden County Production and Market- 
ing Administration Board and held vari- 
ous other offices with great distinction. 
He was a farmer, merchant, and patri- 
otic citizen. He gave of his time and 
his talents most willingly. He was in 
the forefront of all movements which 
had for their purpose the betterment for 
his county, State, and Nation. He wasa 
Christian gentleman in the truest sense. 
A real American. He was loyal to his 
friends. 

The West Memphis (Ark.) Crittenden 
County Times eaerfed an editorial on 
January 26, 351, depicting the life, char- 
acter, and services of this outstanding 
leader of men. The full text of the edi- 
torial is as follows: 

ALEx STIREWALT 

“That’s one man whom I never heard any- 
one say a bad thing about.” 

“Whenever there was a job that required 
a lot of work to be done, they gave it to 
him, he took it and did it well.” 

“The flowers at his funeral depicted his 
nature—the red, the richness of his heart; 
the pastel, his softness; and the white, 
purity.” 

Such were a few of the tributes paid to 
Alex Stirewalt, esteemed by all who knew 
him and recognized by all as one of Critten- 
den County’s most outstanding citizens. 

As the minister said at his final rites, Mr, 
Alex would have suggested: “Don't say any- 
thing about me, just something for the fam- 
fly.” That's the manner in which he lived, 
always retiring and never seeking credit for 
the many duties which he discharged so 
faithfully. 

Mr. Alex had about all the free jobs there 
are to bestow upon an individual. Every 
time a secretary-treasurer was needed— 
without compensation—it was Mr. Alex who 
got elected. He not only did these assign- 
ments efficiently, but served as a leader for 
his community for every worth-while cam- 
paign that was launched. 

His place as a leader in our county can- 
not be filled. His absence will be one felt 
more keenly with the passage of the days. 
Would that the world had more men who 
possessed his fine qualifications. 





What We Are Fighting for in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Or 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 


Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following editorial from the 





Greenville (Miss.) Delta Democrat- 
Times of February 9, 1951: 
AN ANSWER 


Back in June when the North Koreans 
crossed the fatal thirty-eighth parallel in 
open aggressive attack, the whole Nation and 
most of the free world applauded the quick 
and resolute action of President Truman, 
speaking for the people of the United States. 


plain 

ly in accord and acting in unison. The spirit 
of a united Nation put new life into a bat- 
tered and defeatist world. 
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But only for a short time. As disaster 
threatened on the heels of defeat, people 
everywhere, including the troops who were 
doing the fighting, began to ask what we 
were doing in Korea anyhow. The strong 
purpose of an aroused people frittered away 
into the dispirited isolationism of prime 
home-body Roserr A. Tarr and the sincere 
but fantastically impractical “Gibraltar of 
the West” proposal of Elder Statesman Her- 
bert Hoover, who should have known better. 

Why are we there? What are we fighting 
for? Gen. Matthew Ridgway had an answer 
for his troops. 

It is also a good answer to all the ques- 
tioning people of this bewildered country: 

“It is not a question of this or that Korean 
town. The real issues are whether the power 
of western civilization as God has permit- 
ted it to flower in our own beloved lands 
shall defy and defeat communism; whether 
the rule of men who shoot their prisoners, 
enslave their citizens and deride the dignity 
of man shall displace the rule of those to 
whom the individual and his rights are 
sacred. © © © 

“The sacrifices we have made are not of- 
fered vicariously for others, but in our own 
direct defense. * * * The issue now 
joined is whether * * * the next flight 
of fear-driven people * * * shall be 
checked and defeated overseas or permitted 
step by step to close in on our own home- 
land. * * * Never have members of any 
military command had a finer opportunity 
to prove an honor to the profession of arms 
and a credit to those who bred us.” 





Salem’s Position Unchanged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Spe=ker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial by Robert Leits 
Jones in the Salem (Oreg.) Capitol- 
Journal concerning proposals before the 
CAB for a change of airline service at 
that city. I thoroughly agree with the 
position which Mr. Jones has taken. I 
trust that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
will give full consideration to the posi- 
tion expressed in this editorial as re- 
flecting the views of the people oi the 
cOMmunity involved. 

SaLEM’s PosITION UNCHANGED 

Off to Washington, D. C., this week goes 
the final argument of the city of Salem in 
the Civil Aeronautics Board case which would 
substitute West Coast Airlines, a feeder line, 
for United Air Lines service here. The case 
developed more than a year and one-half 
ago from a CAB show-cause order why West 
Coast shouldn't be substituted. It is hoped 
the case is nearing a decision. 

Salem's position in this- matter which 
would substitute a feeder-line service for 
the main-line service of United has not 
changed during the proceedings. Since the 
case affects the city, business, farmers, and 
industry in and around the city, and the 
well-being of McNary Field, Salem's position 
is plainly this: 

United Air Lines service is essential to the 
position of Salem as capital of the State of 
Oregon. Furthermore, the city needs more, 
not a change or less, air-transport service. 
Growth of Salem from 30,908 in 1940 to 43,- 
064 in 1950 indicates the expanding needs 
of the community. 
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Salem feels that main-line facilities of 
United are imperative considering geograph- 
ical considerations for Oregon’s capital which 
is presently served by main-line air trans- 
port, ‘highway, and railroad facilities. In 
this connection, United Air Lines has pio- 
neered commercial air travel for the city 
since United was granted permission by the 
CAB to serve the city in 1941. That was 
the time when Governor McKay was the 
city’s representative before the CAB in Wash- 
ington on the proposal. 

The economy of the city and surrounding 
territory demands adequate main-line, 
speedy air-express, and air-freight service 
such as offered by United. Local business 
and industry have geared operations to an 
expanding through air-express and air- 
freight service. This is illustrated, for ex- 
ample, by the 84-percent increase in air- 
freight poundage outgoing from Salem for 
1950 over 1949, and by the 90-percent in- 
crease of air freight off at Salem for 1950 
over 1949. 

Another argument is that airport devel- 
opment at McNary Field is dependent on 
United Air Lines service. Rental and land- 
ing fees paid by United are such as to become 
a vital part of the operating budget of the 
field. In fact, expansion of the airport and 
the new administration building on the field, 
occupied last July, are predicated on an ex- 
panding service by United for the city. 


The stand-by status of the city’s airport 
is not to be overlooked, either. McNary 
Field is the only adequate alternate field in 
this part of the State for air-transport traffic 
to the Portland airport. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has recognized this 
fact. The expensive instrument-landing 
system, along with the 24-hour weather and 
control-tower service, bears out that fact. 
Salem is forced to maintain an airport and 
administration building capable of handling 
Portland's air-transport service when the 
Portland field is closed in by weather. 

The facts clearly indicate Salem's need for 
keeping and developing United Air Lines 
service here—as was realized when the 
threat to present air service for the city 
developed more than a year and one-half ago. 





A Small United States Army for Europe— 
German Participation in Europe’s De- 
fense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended analysis by the distinguished 
commentator, Walter Lippmann, from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Mon- 
day, February 19, 1951, puts in realistic 
terms the reasons for our action and gets 
away from the unrealism of assuming 
we are trying to match the U.S. S. R. 
man for man on the ground in Europe. 

Topay anp Tomorrow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
A SMALL ARMY FOR EUROPE 

In giving the figures—four ground divi- 
sions added to the two already in Europe— 
Secretary Marshall was only making some- 
what more specific what General of the Army 
Eisenhower had already told Congress. 

The figures are not sensational in the 
sense that they give away closely guarded 
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military secrets. There is no such thing as 
hiding the long business of mobilizing and 
training American divisions, putting them 
on ships, landing them in European ports, 
and moving them to their stations in Ger- 
many. The Russians are in a position to 
know exactly at all times what ground forces 
are in front of them in Europe and vice versa. 

Even during an all-out war, when passing 
back and forth across the lines is difficult 
and dangerous, it is only occasionally that 
as much as a division is hidden successfully 
for any length of time. Hiding an American 
division of talkative and letter-writing GI's 
is like hiding an elephant with a siren at- 
tached to him on the stage of Constitution 
Hall. 

In the literal and obvious sense no ques- 
tion of military security is involved. But in 
another and less obvious sense there are very 
important military and political implica- 
tions, some of them which must be secret 
indeed, in the decision to plan at present 
for a small army unit of high efficiency. 

Why, it will be asked by many here and 
abroad, should we believe that a small Amer- 
ican Army of this kind is of great military 
importance? How, it might be said, can any 
army small enough not to frighten Mr. 
Hoover too much be strong enough to im- 
press Stalin at all? For obvious reasons so 
small an army would not, as General Mar- 
shall put it, “appear to represent in pure 
fighting power a large contribution to the 
immediate defensive strength of Western Eu- 
rope.” 

The key word, I believe, in General Mar- 
shall’s remarks is the word “defensive.” Asa 
defensive force, in Mr. Hoover’s sense of a 
“dam” against the Red Army, these six 
divisions, or even double that number, would 
be fantastically insufficient. These six di- 
visions make sense only if we look at the part 
they are meant to play in the grand strat- 
egy—not of defense but of deterrence. 

Then they make big sense and are in fact 
of great importance to the security of the 
Western World and in the prevention of a 
great war. The grand strategy of deterrence 
rests fundamentally, of course, upon making 
it the indubitable fact that the Soviet Union 
could not win a world war because its main 
adversary, the United States, could not be 
defeated and would grow even stronger as 
the war continued. This is, and always as 
been, the military fact which protects the 
west, which protects otherwise indefensible 
places, such as west Berlin, Vienna, Iran, 
This is the military fact which protects Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur's bases and sup- 
ply lines, having given him unchallenged 
freedom of the air and sea over and around 
Korea and Japan. This military fact is be- 
coming, happily, more and more of a military 
fact from month to month. 

Nevertheless, the west will not feel se- 
cure, nor will it be so secure as it is encitied 
to be, if Western Europe could be had with- 
out a fight. There is here a temptation 
which needs to be removed. For if Europe 
could be had without a fight, by surrender if 
the Red Army started to march, then Europe 
would be a hostage held in order to neutral- 
ize American power. 

The presence of an American Army is a 
guaranty that Europe cannot be taken or sur- 
rendered without a fight. Thus it will serve 
to rally those Europeans who do not wish to 
surrender without a fight and it will serve 
to prevent the Russians from thinking that 
Europe can be had without a war. All will 
see that—if there is the kind of fight that 
very modern weapons produce—there will not 
be much of military value in Western Europe 
to surrender or to capture. In military par- 
lance, the power to deter, which is para- 
mount, will have been reinforced by the 
power to deny. 

Within this strategic conception many 
things that are otherwise confusing become 
intelligible. It makes intelligible the fact 


that General Eisenhower expresses so much 
confidence in the success of his mission, 
which is to prevent war, though in fact he 
will command a small army. It also nrakes 
intelligible the fact that he is not counting 
on a German army. 

The whole business would be less bewilder- 
ing to the American people—and to the Ger- 
mans—if it could be admitted frankly that it 
reflects a radical change in the strategic and 
political plans which, from August to Novem- 
ber, the administration talked so much 
about. It was then that they taught Mr. 
Hoover and the Republicans and the general 
public to think that Western Europe could 
not be saved without a very large ground 
army to which we would have to make a very 
large contribution in order to induce the 
Germans to make a still larger contribution. 
The whole discussion of rearmament by Ger- 
mans in Germany has rested on this notion. 

That is why Dr. Adenauer, who has realized 
what General Eisenhower's report signifies, 
is making it publicly known how deeply dis- 
tressed he is. His political position inside 
Germany is indeed weakened by our change, 
let us say, of emphasis about the indispensa- 
bility and urgency of German rearmament. 
But Dr. Adenauer is more disturbed than he 
needs to be if what he fears is that we would 
or that we could make a deal with Russia 
at the expense of Germany's chance to be 
again an independent nation. We do not 
betray nations in that fashion. But that 
the role of Germany in the Atlantic com- 
munity is not now what it appeared, quite 
falsely, in September is certainly true. 

That is a good thing for Germany, as it 
is for all of us. For if the proceeds of peace 
depend primarily on our power to deter, and 
then on our power to deny, they can be im- 
proved still more by eliminating from our ac- 
tivities, as General Eisenhower so manifestly 
wishes to do, the element of provocation. 
Nothing would be so provocative as the 
formation of a big German-American army 
capable of striking offensively on the ground 
to the Vistula and beyond. 


Strikes Against the People 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 3, the Atlantic City (N. J.) Tribune 
published an editorial entitled “United 
States Antistrike Law Needed.” 

The thoughts that are expressed in 
this editorial are worthy of the careful 
attention of the membership. 

In the Seventy-ninth Congress I in- 
troduced H. R. 525 which sought to have 
the Labor Committee investigate equi- 
table means to prevent the interruption 
of work in any industry or establishment 
the continuous operation of which is 
necessary to life and health. 

My resolution particularly limited it- 
self to operations now defined as public 
utilities and to hospitals, and the proc- 
essing and transportation of essential 
foods and fuel. 

My resolution further particularly 
provided for full attention to special 
compensation, pension rights, and other 
forms of security to workers in such in- 
dustries, on the theory that if such work- 
ers were to give up their normal and 
inherent right to strike, they were en- 
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titled to special protection in their rights 
as workers. 

While the right to strike in the nor- 
mal course of employment should not 
be subject to the slightest question, there 
is, indeed, a grave question as to the 
right to strike in those limited areas 
where the national defense efforts may 
be brought to a standstill, or where the 
health and even the lives of American 
people are endangered. 

Having for many years advocated ac- 
tion in this special field, I was much 
interested in the editorial which now fol- 
lows in part: 


UNITED STATES ANTI TRIKE LAw NEEDED 


Th state of paralysis and. confusion ex- 
perienced by most of the Nation during the 
past few days when transportation workers 
have either called a strike or reported “sick,” 
should be ample reason for the President 
to request Congress to enact a public utility 
antistrike law. 

A similar bill has been in force in this 
State for a few years, and has been moder- 
ately successful in keeping utility workers on 
their jobs while wage disputes and other 
working conditions are ironed out during 
arbitration. 

Strikes by utility workers are not merely 
against an employer to gain their demands, 
but invoive untold hardship inflicted upon 
the innocent public, and cause dangers to the 
health, safety, and welfare of the people of 
the United States and the security of their 
Government. 

We have stringent regulations governing 
the operations of utility companies that pro- 
tect the public from being at the mercy of 
even the most monopolistic utilities, but 
we cannot at present do anything to con- 
trol utility workers who can, at the drop of a 
union leader’s hat, tie up the Nation’s rail- 
road system. Millions of dollars are lost by 
firms that cannot conduct their business 
during strikes, and unemployment is forced 
upon thousands of other workers due to 
plants having to shut down. 
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We are ull being asked to face sacrifices in 
these critical times, and it would seem that 
the saine sacrifices are incumbent upon 
union workers as are expected from civilians 
who are joining our Armed Forces. 

A Federal public utility antistrike law 
should be broad enough to include unions 
and workers upon whom the public is de- 
pendent for health and welfare. This would 
include the mine workers, munition work- 
ers, food processors, transportation workers, 
and those upon whose productivity the 
Nation is dependent for food, power, com- 
munications, medical supplies, and arma- 
ment. 


Address by Hon. Willis Smith, of North 
Carolina, at the Annual Convention of 
the North Carolina Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. HOEY. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thoughtful address delivered by my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. SmitH] from 
North Carolina at the annual conven- 
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tion of the North Carolina Farm Bureau 
in Asheville, N. C., on February 14, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the farm bureau 
organization in North Carolina, I do not 
come to speak to you today with any definite 
feeling that I can tell you anything that you 
do not already know, or that I can offer accu- 
rate solutions for the difficult problems that 
you have already considered. But I will talk 
about some paramount problems of our Gov- 
ernment. And I may go away feeling that 
1 have in turn acquired from you impres- 
sions and understanding of how you feel 
about some of these questions that so sorely 
perplex us. 

IDENTIFIED WITH YOUR ORGANIZATION 


While I haye not been active in your par- 
ticular organization, nevertheless it has been 
my privilege to be rather closely identified 
for many years with some of your subsid- 
jaries where legal services were required. I 
found those associations most pleasant, and 
at times profitable. I have been interested 
in learning from time to time more about 
the basic and fundamental policies and prac- 
tices of your group and its affiliated 
organizations. 


OUR NATION IN PERIIL—A RELENTLESS FOE 


Today our Nation is in peril. We find our- 
selves confronted by what appears to be a 
relentless foe, determined not merely upon 
securing for itself a or even a 
lasting advantage in its own system of 
thought and life, but rather intent upon 
bringing all the world under the domination 
of its ideas, its policies, and its power. 
America stands between that philosophy and 
that power and the rest of the free world. 

What shall we do with this power, and how 
shall we meet the challenge to our type of 
civilization and to our mode of life—this 
civilization, and this mode of living that has 
meant so much to our forebears, to us, and 
we trust to our posterity? 


METHODS OF MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


We can meet the challenge with reckless 
abandon and hysterical emotion, attempting 
to change suddenly our way of life, as some 
would feel necessary. In that process we may 
sink ourselves into the morass of additional 
problems that would be sure to arise and 
confuse us. 

Or, we can meet this challenge calmly and 
serenely, insofar as that is possible, and 
determine upon a course of action that will 
be participated in patriotically by all of our 
citizens, with a will, a determination, and an 
inspiration that can assure us of victory. 
That will be the way of calm and sound judg- 
ment, confidence in our institutions, and a 
collective determination that we will not 
in time of war abandon those instrumentali- 
ties and safeguards in our Government that 
have made us the greatest Nation on earth. 
Let us not abandon our own basic freedoms, 

I do not believe that any one man or any 
one small group knows how to have us meet 
the challenge unerringly, at first blush. 
Rather I believe that the opportunity and the 


&@ successful endeavor by all our people, 
AT WAR—NOT A POLICE ACTION 


We are at war—and make no mistake 
about that. We are in a serious war, and 
not merely a police action. We are in this 
war not by the usual and constitutional con- 
gressional declaration of war as has been 
one of the cardinal provisions of our Con- 
stitution since the foundation of the Re- 
public. Rather we are in war because we 
assumed certain obligations under the Char- 


ter of the United Natiors—whether wisely or 
unwisely we cannot for certainty know. 

Out of that obligation and in accordance 
with the determination and dictation of the 
executive branch of the Government, thou- 
sands of American boys have been sent 7,000 
miles away from home. The contest is with 
a foe, not because of any activity of that foe 
against the territory of the United States, 
but rather in pursuit of a moral idea that 
may have been extended a little too far. 
We call the force United Nations, but that 
is hardly more than just a name. 

The result of this today is that thousands 
of American boys hve lost their lives and 
lie in unmarked graves on Korean soil; that 
thousands upon thousands of other boys 
have lost their arms, their legs, their eyes, 
and the use of other functions of their 
bodies. All of these things have been done, 
we know, without any idca o: self-aggran- 
dizement, but because we believe in the 
ideals of self-government and democratic 
action among ail peoples, and some at least 
imagine that such a course was necessary. 
Whether our rulers acted wisely will have to 
be one of the verdicts of history. Whether 
we have benefited or injured Korea will be 
answered only in the years ahead. We have 
at least assumed a tremendous responsibility 
in the destruction of not only lives but of 
human habitations, such as they were, in 
the land of Korea, where so many Christian 
missionaries over so long a time had endeav- 
ored to keep precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion. 


WAR: BY WISDOM OR BY BLUNDER 


I realize, as you do, that regardless of how 
we got into this war, whether by wise design 
or by colossal blundering, we are in it now. 
American prestige and freedom must be pre- 
served. Some contend that only an endless 
conflict of fighting and killing can “save our 
face.” We have siain thousands, and maybe 
slaying hundreds of thousands more may add 
to our glory. Few know precisely how and 
why we went into Korea so alone—and they 
are not saying much about it. There are 
millions of Americans who do not believe 
that we should ever have gone into Korea. 
There are other millions who believe that 
even today we should retire from the field. 
There are these conflicts in reasoning and in 
emotion which are permeating the minds of 
millions of Americans. Regardless of the 
dissimilarity of these views, they are all en- 
titled to be presented and to be heard with- 
out suppression. 

DISCUSSION WITHOUT SUPPRESSION 


It is well indeed that there has been dis- 
cussion. Out of this situation and the reali- 
zation of the relentless foe that we face in 
the world at large, there has arisen the ques- 
tion of what we shall do with respect to 
Europe—that section of the earth’s globe 
which has been called so frequently the 
cradle of civilization, and where the achieve- 
ments of human beings have been so great— 
save only for their failure to erect a barrier 
against the possibility of war. 

AID IN DEFENSE OF EUROPE 


War has indeed devastated Europe from 
time to time since the earliest dawn of his- 
tory, and war is again hovering over its life. 
Shall we join with the Europeans in all-out 
defense of what we are pleased to term our 
American way of life and the freedoms of 
mankind of which we talk so much? I think 
that the average American citizen will feel 
that having joined the United Nations with 
the hope that it could eliminate war from 
the human program of life, we should assist 
in some reasonable measures in carrying 
forward the objectives of that organization, 
as long as it appears that it can hope to 
accomplish anything. At times amidst the 
bickering at Lake Success that hope becomes 
faint, and yet there is still some chance for 
effective cooperation of the civilized nations 
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through that agency. My hope is somewhat 
dim for any real accomplishment, but yet 
I am willing to see America do its part to 
preserve what little chance may be left in 
that organization. But I said: 


AMERICA’S PART—JOINT ENTERPRISE 


I do believe that if we are to furnish sup- 
port and sustenance for the United Nations, 
and if we are to have American boys die 7,000 
miles from home for an idea or ideal, we 
should likewise expect from the other par- 
ticipants in that organization, who believe 
in democracy as we do, equal sacrifices of 
men and matériel, to the end that our ef- 
forts may indeed constitute a joint enter- 
prise, I do not believe that we should rush 
hastily into the sending of millions of Amer- 
ican boys to Europe, and certainly not until 
we have made sure that the Europeans are 
willing to do something substantial for 
themselves and in their own defense. 


CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS OF CONGRESS AND 
EXECUTIVE 

I know that it is claimed that the Execu- 
tive and not Congress has the power to send 
American armies anywhere on earth, but to 
that theory I do not subscribe. Section 
VIII of Article I of our Constitution gives 
to the Congress the duty of providing for 
the common defense, the declaration of war, 
the raising and support of armies, the pro- 
viding and maintenance of a navy, and “to 
make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces.” And then 
in the eighteenth paragraph of that section 
VIII of Article I, Congress is given the power 
“to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying inio execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
Officer thereof.” Congress is given this power 
in the Constitution because Congressmen 
are the direct representatives of the peopie, 
with elections frequently—that is to say, 
every 2 years. 

Nowhere in the Constitution is the Execu- 
tive given the power to abrogate the terms 
of the Constitution above set forth. It would 
seem, therefore, that there should be no 
effort by any person in the executive depart- 
ment to ride roughshod over the powers of 
the Congress, or to challenge or defy its au- 
thority, as provided in the Constitution. I 
hope that we may be able to reach a com- 
mon understanding of what is a proper in- 
terpretation of these powers of government. 
Let us maintain our constitutional processes. 
They are our hope for the success of 
democracy. 

YOUR ORGANIZATION’S KIGHTS UNDER THE 

CONSTITUTION 

Your organization is interested in the pres- 
ervation of rights under our Constitution. 
I know you believe in the principles of de- 
mocracy, and I also know that you are op- 
posed to dictatorship in any form, whether 
by cne group in Government or by another. 
You and your policymakers look askance, 
as I do, at every unnecessary proposed inno- 
vation in our Government—at ever restric- 
tion upon the rights of citizens—at every 
effort to impose unnecessary controls on the 
people. 

Reforms we do wish, but not at the cost 
of democratic freedom. It was with this in 
mind that the founding fathers of our Gov- 
ernment placed restrictions upon the repre- 
sentatives of the Government. They knew 
that in the history of tie world nations had 
Tisen to heights of glory and then declined 
because governments had reached too far 
into the control of everyday lives of citizens. 
Such abuses have generally been by the exec- 
utive branch of the Government. Let us 
therefore be on guard to protect those rights 
and liberties which we have treasured for so 
long. 
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CONTROLS ONLY WHERE CLEARLY NECESSARY 


I appreciate fully that your organizations 
are opposed to all controls that are not abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to protect our na- 
tional independence, and in that I can join 
you. I believe that one of the best exposi- 
tions of this principle that I have seen any- 
where is the address of Mr. Roger Fleming, 
secretary-treasurer of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, made at the annual 
meeting of the National Cotton Council in 
Biloxi, Miss., on January 22, 1951. Many of 
you have doubtless read it, but those who 
have not should do so for the fine under- 
standing which it will most assuredly give 
of the dangerous subject of controls. Some 
of them we may have to have, bt I believe 
Mr. Fleming’s interpretation of the dangers 
thereof is indeed pertinent. 


FARM BUREAU INDEPENDENCE—BRANNAN PLAN 


Your organization has shown independ- 
ence and courage, as witness its magnificent 
fight against the so-called Brannan plan, 
which apparently was conceived for the pur- 
pose and with the intent of seducing the 
unthinking voters of America. But the 
members of your organization were not de- 
ceived, and you saw it for what it was, a po- 
litical expedient based upon unsound eco- 
nomic reasoning. I was glad to have a small 
part in the condemnation of that scheme 
which you so quickly recognized as an en- 
slaving possibility for the American farmer. 
Let me commend you for the wisdom which 
your organization showed. 

MEAT RATIONING AND MY HOGS 

I do not have the time to talk to you about 
price controls and rationing as I would like 
to, but I must tell you about my own expe- 
rience in the rationing of meat in the last 
war. I had a farmer client living about 25 
miles from my city, who said that if I would 
buy two pigs and furnish the feed he would 
raise them for me so that my family and 
the members of my law firm and their fam- 
ilies would not have to go to the open market 
and compete for available meat. I thought 
I was doing a patriotic thing, so I wrote him 
a check for the cost of the two pigs and for 
sufficient feed to carry those pigs to their 
maturity. 

When the fall of the year rolled around, I 
spoke in great glee to some friends about my 
meat suppiy. And then one of them in- 
quired, with a twinkle in his eye and a smile 
upon his face, as to whether or not the hogs 
had yet ee. killed, cured, and were in my 
possession. I replied in the negative, but 
said that process we expected to enter upon 
very shortly. Then to my surprise I was 
told that the law was against me; that I 
could not kill those pigs without permission 
from Government representatives, and that 
in order to keep the meat I would have to 
have sufficient red ration points, which of 
course I did not have. 

Then, the fun began. I asked for permis- 
sion to kill the pigs and was told that I 
could not do so in the absence of sufficient 
red points. I then asked if I could not kill 
them upon the basis that they were mine, 
that I had raised them and fed them. I was 
asked the question, how often had I seen 
them, and was told that if I hadn't visited 
them at least once every 2 weeks I had no 
authority to kill them and to take the meat. 
I replied that I had not been able to visit 
the pigs every 2 weeks because there was 
such a thing as gasoline rationing in effect, 
and I had not been able to get enough gaso- 
line to visit my pigs regularly. The answer 
was again, “No,” I could not do that which I 
thought I was entitled to do. I then asked 
what should I do with the hogs. Nobody in 
the rationing department could give me any 


advice. Then suddenly someone called to 
my attention that there was a law or a regu- 
lation that after a hog had reached the 
weight of 200 pounds no more feed could be 
purchased for him. There I was, with two 
hogs, reaching the weight of 200 pounds, and 
I unable to purchase further feed to keep 
them alive. I inquired at length as to what 
I should do, but until this good hour I have 
never received a satisfactory answer. And, 
then, one day nature settled the whole prob- 
lem. Cholera got into a neighboring herd, 
was transmitted to the farm of my friend, 
and before very long he came to advise me 
that my two hogs were dead—dead of cholera, 
because I had not been able to give them a 
respectable death months before—dead, if 
you please, and four or five hundred pounds 
of meat lost to human beings with whom I 
would have shared that meat. So, you can 
understand that I have some misgivings 
about rationing and control systems. 


CONFIDENCE iN YOUR ORGANIZATION 


Let me assure you that it will be my desire 
to work with your organization to the end 
that we may produce for that great and svb- 
stan*ial mass of our citizens, the farmers, 
the soundest economy that can be construct- 
ed. There is, of course, the possibility that 
we could not always agree upon everything, 
but, in reading the resolutions as adopted at 
your national convention, I see little with 
which I would differ. I hope, therefore, that 
I may be of some benefit in carrying out a 
sane, sound, and satisiactory program for 
the farmers of North Carolina, and of Amer- 
ica as well. 

The interests of every group will have to 
be considered, and I shall not fail to give 
heed to what I consider to be sound eco- 
nomic doctrine from whatever source it may 
come. We must maintain a high and profit- 
able wage scale, in line with the purchasing 
power of the dollar, because only by the eco- 
nomic stability of the great mass of our citi- 
zens can the industries and the farmers of 
America hope to permanently profit. I know 
that you would not desire that the wage 
earners of America be subordinated to your 
interests, but rather that they be made suc- 
cessful and financially independent to the 
end that they in turn could create the great 
demand for the prcducts of farm and forest, 


DISLOYALTY IN GOVERNMENTAL DEPARTMENTS 

One other matter about which you have 
seen much in the papers that I wish to men- 
tion—disloyalty in governmental depart- 
ments. Apparently t’:ere has been some— 
how much we do not know. As a member of 
the new subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, I hope that we may con- 
duct an efficient, exhaustive, but withal a 
fair investigation. We wish to smear no 
one. We wish to protect no one. I saw first- 
hand in Czechoslovakia in 1947 Communists 
in government disguised as Christian Social 
Democrats, or some such high-sounding 
name. The No. 2 Lommunist therr so dis- 
guised sat next to me at a luncheon given 
by President Benes. He was under suspicion 
then by Mr. Benes and the late Jan Masaryk 
and Lawrence Steinhardt. He proved to be 
what they suspected but what the people 
gen: ‘ally did not believe. He arose to take 
his Communist spot whcn ne time arrived. 
If there are such in our midst, they should 
be exposed. They should not be coddiled nor 
their activities condoned. The dangers from 
such in our State are not many, as generally 
we know one another, but nevertheless, we 
should be constantly on guard against en- 
couraging or harboring any such enemies of 
our society. 

May I thank you one and all for your at- 
tention. 
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Lincoln Day Address by Hon. James H. 
Duff, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Lincoln 
Day dinner address delivered by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr] be- 
fore the Middlesex Club in Boston, Mass., 
on February 12, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In any meeting of Republicans celebrating 
the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, it is 
supremely important to remember that Lin- 
coln achieved greatness, and through him 
the Republican Party came to power by fac- 
ing courageously and frankly the great social, 
political, and economic problems of that 
critical period. 

Lincoln came from the common people. 
He always kept himself in sympathetic con- 
tact with the common people, with their 
hopes, with their aspirations, and with their 
problems. Lincoln was sensitive to public 
opinion. And he understood public opinion 
because he was sensitive to it. So long as the 
Republican Party has kept to the course 
charted by Lincoln, we have enjoyed the con- 
fidence and support of the people. Only 
when we have veered from the paths that 
led to our greatness have we lost public con- 
fidence and thereby the support of the 
people in the election of our candidates to 
the highest office within the gift of the people. 

After a series of defeats such as we have 
suffered in the past four national elections 
for the Presiclency, there are those who have 
been willing to spend their energies berating 
what happened, without giving effort either 
to formulate a new course of action or to 
prepare for future success. 

At the outset, may I say that I feel it is a 
tremendous mistake to attempt to channel 
the thinking of all groups of the party with- 
in the confines of the thinking of certain 
segments in the party. In my Republi- 
canism it is not heresy if what one believes 
does not happen to coincide with what 
prominent leaders of the party may believe 
on certain issues or problems; provided there 
is substantial agreement on final objectives. 

Tisagreement within the party should not 
be interpreted as a sign of party weakness. 
Strong disagreement on policy, actually re- 
flecting sincere conviction rather than an 
endeavor to gain political advantage, is a 
mark of strength, not weakness. The fact 
is that disagreement within the party, based 
upon conviction, is one sure way that the 
party will grow strong enough again to gain 
control of the National Government. Con- 
flict of opinion certainly develops strength 
just as surely as it discloses weaknesses nec- 
essary to be corrected. As in college ath- 
letics, a strong scrub team always makes a 
better varsity. 

The important thing is for the party as 
a whole to possess the wisdom to make the 
right choice between the different ideas ex- 
pressed by various leaders within the party. 
Certainly if the party leaders do not make 
these choices correctly the people certainly 
will, if given a free chance both on issues 
and on candidates. 
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Instead of becoming steamed up on pos- 
sible candidates for the Presidency for 1952, 
instead of factional fights to secure and hold 

tes to the national convention, in- 
stead of wasting energy on the petty dis- 
tinctions of the band wagon, let us spend our 
energy and our initiative as a party in de- 
veloping a clean line of party philosophy. 
Let us decide where we are going and how 
we expect to get there. Then, as in Lin- 
coln’s time, those who give character to a 
true philosophy and to a true course of ac- 
tion, and those who prove best able to fur- 
nish the strategy and tactics to make that 
course effective will furnish the vital natural 
leadership that neither propaganda nor po- 
litical! manipulation nor organized publicity 
will ever successfully produce. 

The time has come for the Republican 
Party to make some important decisions. 
But in making those decisions, there are 
some mighty important distinctions to be 
observed. Unless we start with a clear 
knowledge of those distinctions, we will not 
get as far as we should and certainly not so 
far as we will go if we are willing to make 
them. 

As a party we must be positive and af- 
firmative; not merely negative and critical. 
When we are opposed we should be opposed 
because we have a definite constructive al- 
ternative policy of our own. We need to 
have both a clear understanding and a clear 
definition of our attitude with respect to 
foreign policy, both in Europe and in the 
Par East. We need a clean-cut policy on 
military preparations and all the important 

of those preparations. We need a 
definite and constructive policy on taxes, on 
domestic spending, on the use of atomic 
weapons, and a definite decision on party 
attitude with respect to how and when and 


If this means that we have to have some 
rough scrapping within the party, let’s have 
it now. The sooner it’s over, the better. 
The country will be for it and the right 
thinking people will be for us if we are right 
in our decisions. 


a@ tremendous number of “no’s” to be said, 
there are also certain essential places where 
it will be equally fatal if we don’t say “yes” 
een: ee en eaten to the geet 


We need to say a clear and unmistakable 


fat in that budget, when all we can afford 
right now is lean meat. We need to say this, 
and we must say it, no matter whether it 
affects a Democratic district or a Republican 
district. We must say “no” to the waste of 
money in any form. . 

And above all, we must remember that we 
can’t do logrolling and back scratching as 


Republicans on favorite items of our own 
and expect to achieve what we will demand, 
namely a budget free of everything except 
the most vital necessities of this enormously 
critical period. 

The men and women who built this coun- 
try were not negative. They were positive 
and aggressive and bold. They were imag- 
inative and hopeful. They went about their 
tasks with the determination to make them 
turn in the direction they wanted them 
to turn. 

The Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth 
Rock to found the Massachusetts Bay colony 
and to create a New England in America; 
those who went through the terrible hard- 
ships and deprivation to found Virginia; 
those who crossed the Alleghenies and won 
Fort Duquesne and the Ohio; those who set- 
tled the Carolinas and Georgia and spread 
southward through the Gulf States and west- 
ward through Tennessee and Kentucky; 
those who crossed the plains and followed 
the Oregon Trail to the Pacific; and the 
Santa Fe Trail to the Southwest; all these 
were men and women who took every 
necessary risk for the future. They did 
not balance nicely the chance they took in 
comparing those risks with the objective 
they sought; they strove with courage, with 
hope, with imagination, and also with sac- 
rifice and thrifty living, to do what they 
were determined to do in order to secure 
the blessings of liberty for themselves and 
their posterity. 

We in our day are of the same faiths and 
the same hopes as were they. To be leaders 
as they were we must exhibit the same 
affirmative qualities and the same boldness 
of action with respect to the objectives we 
now seek as they did in their day and genera- 
tion in building this country. Above all else 
we must hold high the torch of hope and 
freedom at a time when it has gone out in 
so many other places in the world. 

Someone said of Cromwell that hope shone 
in him like a pillar of fire when it had gone 
out in other men. And that same hope must 
shine like a pillar of fire in us at a time when 
the deep shadow of coramunism is falling 
more darkly over large portions of today’s 
world. 

These are days of great challenge—days 
that try men’s souls as our fathers’ souls were 
tried in the great days of the Revolution. 
This is a time when everything we believe in, 
everything that has made us what we are is 
challenged by the evil force of a new tide of 
barbarism in the world. 

Surely if we are to successfully stand 
against this onslaught against our civiliza- 
tion, we must adhere to our ideals as a peo- 
ple. We must join with those in other lands 
of like ideals, of like laws, of like manners, 
of like ethics, and of like religious beliefs in 
@ power in the universe greater than our- 
selves. We must realize in this day of chal- 
lenge and change that if those of us with 
common ideals do not stick together, we will 


probably fail together. 


I am confident as you are that we will be 
ual to the ordeal that confronts us. 


Here in the renowned Commonwealth of 
Massachusetis, in the great city of Boston, 
in the critical days that led to the Revolu- 

Revere had a conviction of the 
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lege of sacrifice for those things more won- 
derful than life itseif. 

In Pennsylvania last month before the end 
of my term as governor, a ceremony was 
arranged in which a replica of the Liberty 
Bell was to be presented to the people of 
Pennsylvania. Before attending the cere- 
mony I imagined that it was to be a small 
reproduction, merely a miniature token of 
that bell that means so much to everyone 
who loves liberty. But when I attended the 
ceremonies I observed the great size of the 
bell; then I realized it was an identical 
size with the bell of the revolution. I 
learned that the original bell had been re- 
produced exactly in all its dimensions even 
to the size of the clapper; that a chemical 
analysis had been made of the metal in the 
original bell; that even the vood on which 
the reproduced bell hung was procured from 
the same oak forests in the mountains of 
Switzerland as the original bell. Thus the 
replica given our people conformed in every 
particular with the original bell except that 
the replica was not broken as the old bell 
was when it cracked more than 100 years 
ago while being tolled for the death of Chief 
Justice Marshall. A cracked bell loses tone 
and resonance and is a mere dead, hollow 
imitation. It no longer is live and full of 
vibration and of resonance and soul. 

Thus those of us who heard the tolling of 
this complete replica of the Liberty Bell 
heard a sound that had not been heard ever 
before by any of us or those of our citizenry 
for many generations. We heard for the first 
time the true sound and tone and voice of 
the Liberty Bell of the Revolution. 

That stirred in every one of us, as it will 
stir in the heart of every one of us who hears 
it, a new call to duty of authentic tone, the 
tone that requires the best of everything that 
we have and everything that we are. 

It is only by the ringing out of that bell 
in all the States and by the appeal that it 
can make and by our response to that appeal 
that we of this day and generation are to 
be equal to the responsibilities of the cause 
that confronts us and to be worthy to be 
numbered with the great men and women of 
the Revolution, who in their day and gen- 
eration responded to the call of that bell, as 
we in our day must do likewise if we are to 
transmit to those who come after us those 
blessings of liberty which our fathers who 
heard the original bell had transmitted to 
us and which makes America the best of all 
the places in the whole world. 


Lincoln Day Address by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin] recently addressed a group 
in Portland, Maine, at the Lincoln Day 
dinner of the Lincoln Club of Portland. 
What he said to that group, I think, 
merits the attention and consideration 
of every Member of this body. I, there- 
fore, invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to this excellent address and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am sincerely grateful for the privilege of 
addressing this meeting of true Americans 
and loyal Republicans in the grand old State 
of Maine. 

We are assembled to honor the memory of 
the greatest of all Republicans—a plain man 
of the people who rose from the depths of 
poverty and hardship to a commanding place 
among the world’s immortals. 

In celebrating the one hundred and forty- 
second birthday anniversary of Abraham 
Lincoln we recall the vast contribution of his 
faith, tolerance, good will, and courage to 
the preservation of the Union. 

We pay tribute to his greatness as a fore- 
most champion of freedom and human rights. 

We praise him as a stanch exponent of the 
American way of life which we are now 
fighting to preserve. 

And we remember with deep gratitude his 
service to the Nation as one of the founders 
of the Republican Party and as a stalwart 
advocate of Republican principles which 
guided our Nation during three generations 
of its greatest progress. 

I am happy to be here tonight because of 
the bonds which join your State of Maine 
with my State of Pennsylvania in historic 
association. 

I am proud that West Brownsville, in my 
home county of Washington, Pa., was the 
birthplace of your distinguished statesman, 
James G. Blaine. 

It was in Washington County that the 
future Speaker of the House, United States 
Senator, Secretary of State, and Republican 
nominee for President spent his boyhood and 
received his education. 

In Pennsylvania also we are proud of the 
valiant service of the men of Maine on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg. Enshrined in hon- 
ored memory are the names of Gen. Joshua 
L. Chamberlain, a hero of Little Round Top, 
and Gen. Oliver Otis Howard, who held 
Cemetery Hill in the center of the Union 
line. 

Another link between Maine and Penn- 
sylvania was established a few years ago 
when we gained the services of your distin- 
guished former Governor, Horace A. Hildreth, 
as president of Bucknell College. We hope 
to keep Governor Hildreth and to convert 
him into a real Pennsylvanian, but I’m 
afraid he retains strong and enduring ties 
with the State of Maine, 

I welcome this opportunity to express my 
high regard and warm admiration for your 
distinguished United States Senators, Owen 
BREWSTER and Mrs. MARGARET CHase SMITH. 
They serve your State and the Nation with 
patriotism, courage, and outstanding ability. 

Senator BrRewsTer is recognized as one of 
the outstanding leaders of the Senate. He 
is a great American and a great Republican. 
The substantial Republican gains in the 
Eighty-second Congress were, to a large ex- 
tent, due to the hard work of Senator 
BREWSTER as chairman of the senatorial 
campaign committee. 

Mrs. SMITH’s sturdy independence, her 
tireless energy, and her high sense of public 
duty reflect her deep understanding of real 
Americanism. 

In these days of critical and momentous 
decisions it is appropriate to consider Amer- 
ican policies. It is fitting to hold such dis- 
cussions in a Republican meeting. 

In Lincoln’s time the Nation was torn 
asunder by a great internal upheaval. The 
preservation of the Union was the sacred 
cause to which Lincoln dedicated all of his 
loyalty, his patriotism, and his passionate 
love of the United States. 

He succeeded in saving the Republic be- 
cause he rallied all the Union strength to 
his side by the power of his faith in the 
people. 


Through the dark days of defeat, disap- 
pointment, and discouragement he held 
firmly to faith in himself, faith in the right- 
eousness of the Union cause, and faith in 
God. 

Today we face a crisis just as grave and 
just as challenging as in Lincoln’s time. The 
basic issue confronting us is the preserva- 
tion of freedom in the United States and in 
the world. 

We face a well-organized, well-prepared, 
and well-disciplined enemy who knows no 
truth, no honor, no justice, and no God. 
His weapons are lies, deceit, treachery, and 
force. 

Since the end of World War II the Com- 
munist dictators of Soviet Russia have 
gained control of one-third of the world. 
They have placed 700,000,000 people in Eu- 
rope and Asia under the iron rule of terror 
and tyranny. They have prepared the plans 
and have stockpiled the weapons for world 
conquest and the enslavement of all free 
people who dare resist their fiendish pur- 
pose. 

That, my fellow Americans, is the grim 
picture of a world in which the future civili- 
zation hangs in the balance. It is a world 
tottering on the brink of a third world war, 
more terrible, more destructive of human 
values, than any conflict in recorded history. 

The time has come when the American 
people must know the plain truth. We the 
people are the American Government—not 
the President, not the State Department, not 
the Congress, not the courts—but we the 
people. 

Our objectives, our foreign policy, and the 
commitments into which we have entered 
must be set forth in the language the peo- 
ple can understand. 

Within the limits of security they have a 
right to know the obligations we have un- 
dertaken in secret agreements. We know 
that much of the trouble we face today is 
the result of secret agreements made at 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

It is not my purpose tonight to review the 
terrible mistakes, the glaring blunders, and 
the coniused bungling of the past. But it is 
pathetic to look back only 5 years and to 
realize that in that short period we have 
dissipated anc squandered so much of the 
strength that made us the most powerful 
Nation of all time. 

In five short years we bartered away the 
victory won at great cost in precious lives 
and treasure. We have crushed the hopes 
and asptrations of millions of freedom- 
loving people in many nations who looked 
to us for moral leadership and the better- 
ment of the human race, 

And when the Communist forces of ag- 
gression launched their brutal invasion of 
South Korea we were totally unprepared, 
even though nearly $50,000,000,000 had been 
appropriated to prepare for such an emer- 
gency. 

In recent weeks I visited a number of 
camps where our boys of the Armed Forces 
are training for whatever duty may lie ahead. 
Everywhere I went I heard the same ques- 
tions: 

What is our defense plan? 

What is our objective? 

Why are we fighting in Korea? 

Are we fighting the Koreans, the Chinece, 
or the Russians? 

Why isn't General MacArthur allowed to 
bomb the Communist supply bases, com- 
munication lines, and reserve positions? 

Why don’t we let the hundreds of thou- 
sands of trained Chinese Nationalist soldiers 
fight the Chi..ese Reds? 

Should America send ground forces to 
Europe? 

The soldiers and the American people are 
demanding the answers to these questions. 

It’s high time for those who have been 
operating in secret to take the people into 
their confidence. And it’s high time for Mr. 
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Truman and his State Department to take 
the Congress of the United States into their 
confidence. ° 

I can tell you that the Members of Con- 
gress have been just as much in the dark 
about the defense policies and the foreign 
policies of our country as the average citizen. 

How can we arrive at the right decisions 
when the true facts are withheld and con- 
cealed? How can Congress have a real bi- 
partisan policy under such conditions? 

Abraham Lincoln trusted the people of 
the United States. One of his outstanding 
characteristics was his undeviating faith in 
the capacity of free men to govern them- 
selves. 

He realized that they might be led astray 
fo: a time by false hopes and deceptive prom- 
ises. But he was firm in his belief that the 
good judgment of the American people and 
their love of freedom would lead them, in 
the end, to the right decisions. 

Government that does not trust the people 
is not representative government. 

Government that is not responsive to the 
people will degenerate into dictatorship. 

The American people are aroused. They 
are fully aware of the dangers forced upon 
us by Communist aggression. They are pre- 
pared to make every sacrifice demanded for 
the defense of the American way of life. 
They are ready to fight to the death to pre- 
serve their rich heritage of liberty and inde- 
pendence. 

All they ask is leadership. In this hour 
of peril they want leadership in which they 
can place their full trust and confidence. 

They look in vain to Washington for leader- 
ship that will rise above deception, double- 
talk, and the shifty trickery of the machine 
politician. 

With nearly 50,000 casualties in the frozen 
mountains of Korea, the cry is for leader- 
ship that will prevent further bloodshed and 
needless loss of life in new and worse political 
blunders. 

We do not have that kind of leadership in 
the White House. 

We do not have that kind of leadership in 
the State Department. 

That, fellow Americans, is one of the rea- 
sons why our people are worried, confused, 
and perplexed. 

In my opinion, there is another reason that 
strikes at the fundamentals of American 
moral strength. Eighteen years of New Deal 
and Fair Deal philosophy has misguided 
many of our citizens into believing that they 
must look to the bureaucrats at Washington 
to solve all their problems. They have been 
taught to believe that the great white father 
in Washington would assume all their re- 
sponsibilities. The false promise of some- 
thing for nothing has led so many to forget 
that initiative, industry, self-reliance, and 
thrift are the only sound foundation for indi- 
vidual progress and national security. 

Today they are bewildered and dismayed. 
They have learned at great cost that those 
who offered the doubtful blessings of a 
planned and controlled economy lack the 
leadership so badly needed in these days of 
crisis. 

‘Jniversal military training will help drive 
out this false philosophy. 

Just a month ago President Truman, in his 
state of the Union message, raised the hopes 
of Congress and the American people when 
he said, and I quote: 

“The Government must practice rigid econ- 


omy in its nondefense activities. Many of 


the things we would normally do must be 
curtailed or postponed.” 

Yet a week later he submitted a budget for 
the 1952 fiscal year calling for the highest 
nondefense expenditures in our Nation’s 
history. 

Instead of cutting spending not related to 
national defense, he proposed nonmilitary 
expenditures estimated at over $30,000,000,- 
000. That unbelievable sum represents an 
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increase of more than $6,000,000,000 over this 
year’s figure. 

In that amazing budget message President 
Truman made it clear that his administra- 
tion has no intention whatsoever of practic- 
ing “rigid economy in its nondefense 
activities.” 

He left no doubt that if his recommenda- 
tions are adopted nothing that the Fair 
Dealers normally demand will be curtailed or 
postponed. 

My good Jeffersonian Democratic friend, 
the able and distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia, Harry Brrp, had this to say about Mr. 
Truman’s budget, and I quote: 

“In my experience of 18 years, considering 
the perils that confront our country, this 
message represents the very height of fiscal 
irresponsibility.” 

With all the sincerity at my command I 
submit that this is no time for fiscal or any 
other kind of irresponsibility on the part of 
those at the head of our Government. 

Even greater and more shocking disregard 
for the critical times in which we live was 
manifested when Mr. Truvr an loaded into his 
budget all the excess baggage of his socialis- 
tic proposals. 

Rejected and discredited by one Congress 
after another, these fantastic spending pro- 
grams are again pushed forward, not as part 
of a so-called social-welfare program, but in 
the guise of measures essential to national 
defense. 

Included are the Brannan plan, to regi- 
ment agriculture at a cost of billions of dol- 
lars to the taxpayers, the vicious scheme to 
socialize the practice of medicine, the dan- 
gerous proposal to place education under 
Federal regulation, and other socialistic 
schemes. ; 

Are these consistent with the President's 
pledge to practice rigid economy in non- 
defense activities of the Government? 

Are they in line with the sacrifices which 
our citizens will have to make in their daily 
lives? 

Are they justified in view of the tremen- 
dous burden of new taxation which must be 
imposed upon every man and woman? 

The American people are ready and willing 
to accept the vast burden growing out of the 
defense program. But they must have un- 
mistakable assurance that the additional 
taxes will not be squandered by continued 
wasteful extravagance. 

First and foremost in the hearts and minds 
of the American people is the security of 
our Republic. 

In my opinion we can be spared the trag- 
edies of another world war. 

There are certain steps we must take. 

We must know the friends we can depend 
upon. 

We must have a navy and an air force 
so strong that we will have absolute suprem- 
acy on the sea and in the air. 

We must have the best-trained, best- 
equipped, and most mobile ground force so 
that it can be speedily sent to any part of 
the world. This does not mean a large and 
expensive professional army. 

The manpower for defense must be made 
ready through universal military training. 
There must be no exemptions. 

We must not send any man into combat 
service without at least 1 year of intensive 
training. 

Before we send our soldiers to Europe or 
anywhere else we must have a carefully 
thought-out plan that the people can under- 
stand and will approve. 

Three-fourths of the strength of an Amer- 
iean army is morale. You cannot have that 
morale unless our people give wholehearted 
support to attaining our objectives. 

In advocating universal military training 
I am guided by the principle laid down by 
Gen. George W: . who said, “Every 
citizen who enjoys the protectior of a free 
government owes not only a portion of his 


property but even of his personal service to 
the defense of it.” 

The defense plan of Washington placed 
reliance upon the citizen soldier. Wash- 
ington was right. The citizen soldier has 
won our battles. He has kept us a stable, 
powerful, and progressive nation because he 
believes in the American way of life. 

Wars are not won by people who put poli- 
tics first, or business first, or profits or spe- 
cial advantages first. Not for many years 
will we return to the easy peacetime ways. 

Babies born today may reach selective- 
service sge before the Communist drive to 
conquer the world is defeated. 

We must keep in mind that military prep- 
aration is only one phase of our defense 
effort. 

Stalin’s greatest fear is not the number 
of divisions we have in the field. He will 
fear our potential military strength if we 
have universal military training. He would 
then know che number of well-trained Reg- 
ular Army, National Guard, and Organized 
Reserve divisions that we can throw into 
battle. He will know that the number will 
increase each year. 

Stalin will also fear a financially strong 
America. 

To achieve that end we must work for a 
balanced budget. 

We must meet the costs of defense as far 
as humanly possible out of current revenues, 

We must have a stable currency and main- 
tain the purchasing power of the dollar by 
defeating inflation. 

We must have sound fiscal policies, not 
only in the Federal Government but also at 
the State and loca! levels. 

Stalin will also fear a powerful industrial 
America, producing an endless stream of 
planes, ships, tanks, arms and munitions. 

Stalin will also fear a rearmed moral and 
spiritual America—an America that believes 
and practices the American way of life— 
tolerance, good will, and love of God. 

In reflecting upon the greatness of Abra- 
ham Lincoln we are reminded of his deep 
religious convictions, his humility, and his 
sound common sense. 

In an address at Snringfield, Il., he set 
forth a lesson in right living which gives 
new patriotic inspiration with every read- 
ing. 

I quote from Lincoln’s speech as follows: 

“Let every American, every lover of lib- 
erty, every well wisher to his posterity swear 
by the blood of the Revolution never to vio- 
late, in the least particular, the laws of the 
country, and never to tolerate their viola- 
tion by others. Let every man remember 
that to violate the law is to trample on the 
blood of his father and to tear the charter 
of his own and his children’s liberty. Let 
reverence for the laws be breathed by every 
American mother to the lisping babe that 
pratties on her lap, let it be taught in the 
schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; let 
it be written i> primers, spelling books, 
and in almanacs; let it be precched from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and 
enforced in courts of justice.” 

We can strengthen our country if we all 
resolve to live by Lincoln’s precepts. 

We can strengthen our country if we turn 
again to God for guidance. 

In the struggle that will determine the 
course of civilization we need the revitaliz- 
ing spark of a great spiritual and moral 
awakening to rekindle the flame of right- 
eousness and freedom in the dark days ahead. 

We are committed to a task of unprece- 
dented magnitude. 

The greatest honor we can pay Lincoln is 
to plan to preserve the Nation he so nobly 
served and in the words of the great eman- 
cipator: 

“With firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we arein * * * todo all which 
may achieve and cherish a lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.” 
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America’s Opportunity for Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
on the subject America’s Opportunity 
for Leadership, delivered by me before 
the American Business Association, at 
the Hotel Statler, in this city, on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1951. 

There being no objectioi , the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY FOR LEADERSHIP 


As we read history, we see that leadership 
has come to various nations through the 
centuries. It is our hour now, and the ques- 
tion is whether we will be adequate. This 
leadership that we are c_lled to requires that 
we spearhead the defense of the great human 
freedoms. This Nation has physically been 
unharmed in the last two World Wars. She 
has sacrificed much of her v-ealth and her 
blood, but the dynamic free-enterprise sys- 
tem, her great political values, and the vital- 
ity of 151,000,000 people are all intact. 

As there has been no formal treaty of reace 
with Germany and Japan and no declara- 
tion of the Congress, we are still at war with 
these nations. We are at war in Korea with 
Communist China, who is backed up by the 
Kremlin, and all over the world our armed 
forces from land, air, and sea, are poised 
for action, if Russia begins anything. 

Leadership today calls for offensive peace. 
That offensive calls for the highest type of 
statesmanship and generalship to open the 
eyes of the Kremlin so that it will see the 
utter futility of pursuing its course in at- 
tempting to take over the earth. Leadership 
calls also for building adequate air, land, and 
sea forces to be ready for any emergency. 
It is impossible for us to crawl into our 
shell and think that by so doing we can 
serve our own best interests and provide the 
leadership that the world is hungering for. 
We dare not allow a vacuum to be created 
throughout the world for Russia to take 
over, and we dare no longer permit Joseph 
Stalin to carry on his policy of divide and 
conquer, which would divide us from our 
Atlantic Pact allies and permit him to gobble 
up these nations, one by one. In our offen- 
sive for peace and for adequate defense, 
there is no place for retreat. 


THE GREAT DEDATE IN CONGRESS 


You have read a lot about the great debate 
in Congress. Right now, we are holding 
hearings before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the Armed Services Committee 
on the Wherry resolution. 

Everyone agrees it is necessary to build a 
defense that is adequate. The simple issue 
is, Should the President, should the Con- 
gress, or should the two of them knock their 
heads together and try to agree on what 
percentage of our land forces should be avail- 
able to send to Europe under the Atlantic 
Pact? 

At present it appears that any peace offen- 
sive that has been launched has been in- 
effective. The Kremlin continues its inter- 
national criminal activities. If another war 
should start, Europe would be the prize. 
The judgment of our military is that while 
we could knock out Russia's industrial po- 
tential, because she has stockpiled so much 
war material, unless she could be stopped in 
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Europe, she could take over Europe. There- 
fore, it appears that America should be pre- 
pared to send such further military contin- 
gents, air, sea, and land, to Europe as will 
accord with the recommendations made by 
our highest military chieftains. Of course, 
our land forces should go, when and if de- 
termined, only in an amount proportionate 
to Western Europe's own contribution. 

We feel that under the circumstances that 
exist that Congress and the Executive should 
cooperate as partners, each fulfilling its re- 
sponsibility—Congress in control of appro- 
priations and the President spearheading the 
policy. Congress should not become a “rub- 
ber stamp” of the President; but neither 
should it attempt to take over constitu- 
tional executive functions. Our aid abroad 
has for its purpose to build up the morale 
and bring about the improvements of the 
military potential of our western allies. 


ANOTHER TYPE OF LEADERSHIP 


Some time ago I recommended that there 
be created a Board of Counter-Revolutionary 
Strategy along the lines of the work of the 
Office of Strategic Services during World 
War II. You and I know that in all the 
satellite countries, in the Ukraine and else- 
where, the serfs and the slaves under the 
fron hand of the Kremlin are not happy. 
We know that here is an opportunity to stir 
up the flames of revolt and dissension in 
Josef Stalin’s own camp. Silver bullets— 
which means dollars—spent in this direction, 
by utilizing the right kind of propaganda 
and by penetrating behind the iron curtain, 
would get results and save a great deal of 
money and lives. We read in the paper that 
already some of Josef Stalin's front in Italy 
and elsewhere is cracking up. Let’s add fuel 
to that situation. Let’s exemplify that lead. 
ership that is so necessary so that a real 
shooting war will not result. 


AMERICA SHOULD DECENTRALIZE 


While we are putting on an offensive for 
peace and while we are getting ready for 
an emergency, let us remember that there 
is another step that should be taken. I have 
been arguing about this for years. The time 
is overdue :or the Government to decentral- 
ize its agencies and spread them out among 
the small communities of this land. We 
need basically three types of action: 

(a) Decentralization of Government. 

(b) Decentralization of population. 

(c) Decentralization of industry. 

If you merely disperse an agency from 
Washington to some other huge, crowded 
city, that merely amounts to moving the 
agency from one target center to another. 
You know that there is at present in con- 
templation the idea of spending a hundred 
and fifty million dollars to disperse agencies 
within 20 miles or so of Washington, D. C. 
That, to me, is ridiculous. These agencies 
should be spread out to the “grass roots.” A 
bomber might well miss the heart of the 
target and get the agency 20 miles away. 
The whole plan is indicative of an utter lack 
of what the world situation means. 


ECONOMIC LEADERSHIP 


We are called upon as leaders to demon- 
strate not only to the world but to ourselves 
that, economically speaking, we have the 
vision that will save the Republic. This 
calls for— 

(a) Paying for our offensive for peace and 
our rearmament as we go. We have a na- 
tional income approximating $2i0,000,000,000. 
If you are going to save the govse that lays 
the golden egg (I mean America’s economic 
and political system), you've got to “tax until 
it hurts” but not “until it kills.” 

(b) We've got to get a system of procure- 
ment into the military (Army, Air, and Navy) 
that will return a dollar’s worth of value for 
every taxpayer's dollar expended. 


(c) We've got to get the criminals, Com- 
mies, the chiselers, and the grafters behind 
the bars. ; 

(ad) The best brains in America must be 
gotten into the positions of trust and exe- 
cution, 

A hundred and fifty-four million of us 
Americans have to be thinking a little dif- 
ferently than we have before. We've got to 
realize that this is our job. Like Lincoln, 
we will have to get on our knees and pray 
that we may be adequate to fulfill the job 
before us. 





Lincoln, the Man of the People 
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HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, for 
many years Vermont was represented in 
the House of Representatives by the 
Honorable Charles A, Plumley. Re- 
cently, at the Pavilion, in Montpelier, 
Vt., at a dinner given by the Women’s 
Republican Club of Washington County, 
he delivered an address entitled “Lin- 
coln, the Man of the People.” I think 
this address is well worth printing in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, and, therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent to have that 
done. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastrnaster, on my way to ihe Capitol 
one morning last December, I stopped once 
more to look at that classic memorial, where 
sits the marble statue of Abraham Lincoln, 
the man who needs no monument, the re- 
curring anniversary of whose birth we honor 
ourselves today by observing. 

Rugged, honest, steadfast—his persever- 
ance, his unwavering loyalty to the funda- 
mentals of American government, his gen- 
uine respect for the Constitution, his grave 
concern for the destiny of the Republic that 
he saved, ended only with his untimely 
death. 

Strong without symmetry, humorous with- 
out levity, religious without cant, tender, 
merciful, forgiving, a profound believer in 
divine love, an earnest worker for human 
brotherhood—Abraham Lincoln was perhaps 
the best contribution which America has 
made to history. His origin among humble 
laborers, his native judgment, better than 
the wisdom of the schools, his perfect in- 
tegrity, his very ruggedness and angularities, 
made him a fit representative of the young 
Nation which loved and honored him. 

So many people have so well said those 
things which all of us would be proud to 
put in words that lIfttle remains to be said 
or can be said which has not already been 
spoken. One poet has said: 


“Some opulent force of genius, soul, and race, 
Some deep life current from far centuries, 
Flowed to his mind and lighted his sad eyes, 
And gave his name, among great names, 

high place.” 
No monarch ever had greater power than 
he; none ever employed it so tenderly, so 
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benevolently, so graciously. No power of 
pardon, except that of Providence, was ever 
exercised so mercifully, so benignly. No 
other human being dried so many tears, 
stopped so many heartaches, revived so many 
hopes. 

In the words of Edwin Markham in his 
poem, Lincoln, the Man of the People: 


“Up from the log cabin to the Capitol, 
One fire was on his spirit, one resolve— 
To send the keen axe to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God, 
The eyes of conscience testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 
He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his spendid strength through every 
blow; 

The grip that swung the axe in Illinois 
Was on the pen that set a people free.” 


Though Lincoln is dead, wet today and for 
all time, and to eternity, he stands upon the 
earth— 


“As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 
storm.” 


“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all, following the right as God (gave him) 
to see the right,” there he stands, like the 
Christ of the Andes, at the top of man’s 
world. 

A redeemed and reunited Republic is his 
monument. 

Today, as in his time, the United States of 
America faces a crisis—only greater because 
we have no right to lose what those who 
sacrificed and died for it made possible for 
us. A momentous peril portends, involving 
the destiny of civilization and destruction of 
all that we hold dear and that Lincoln saved 
for us, a catastrophe of such magnitude 
threatens such as the world has never experi- 
enced, growing out of the maddened strife 
across the sea. 

Trapped between two hostile oceans, the 
flooding problems of the world have already 
submerged those problems of our own on 
the correct solution of which our own per- 
petuity depends and is predicated, and in 
high tide the destructive isms undertake to 
sweep on to destroy the peace, order, and 
security of the world. 

We stand today, a solid wall so destined 
against the further encroachment and seep- 
ing in of these atheistic and medieval doc- 
trines of the Old World, as the last haven 
for free men. As Jefferson wrote with re- 
spect to his day and time, so today: 

“Sole depositaries of the remains of human 
liberty, our duty to ourselves, to posterity, 
and to mankind, calls on us by every motive 
which is sacred or honorable, to watch over 
the safety of our beloved country during the 
troubles which agitate and convulse the 
residue of the worid.” 

It is an unsatisfactory and empty philos- 
ophy which suggests that the way to bring 
peace and order and security and abundance 
to the world is for us to undertake to settle 
the problems of the world, alone and first. 

Was it not this man Lincoln, looking far 
ahead and beyond his day, who said, “At 
what point, then, is the approach of danger 
to be expected? I answer,” said Abraham 
Lincoln, “if it ever reaches us it must spring 
up amongst us, it cannot come from abroad. 
If destruction be our lot we must ourselves 
be its author and finisher. As a nation of 
freemen we must live through all time or 
die by suicide.” 

So far as the future is concerned, I wonder 
if there will be a future for my grandchil- 
dren, or if they will ever enjoy the privileges 
and opportunities which have been accorded 
me and you, if such a standard of living as 
we have enjoyed shall be maintained, or is 
it worth the price? So I wonder, and have 
wondered, and one night, believe it or not, 
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1 wrote what I call a poem. I called it 
“I Wonder,” and this is what I said: 


“As once I wandered at eventide alone 

In rain-drenched garden paths through 
flowers and weeds, 

I wondered if any day and sun would ever 
follow to atone 

For all the wind and dark had done; to 
which no heed in world at large 

Is paid for by those who idly pass to waste 
both lives and time and money never 
earned, 

Lightly burdened by thought or care of 
whence these came or what a burden 
some must hear 

To save us from the catastrophic flair 

For reckless, wicked waste of things they 
claim do make men great. 


“Still stand I wondering what will be their 
fate— 
The fate of those who measure not nor 


calculate 

The depth to which by ill-considered reck- 
lessness with lives of other people's 
sons, and dollars, not their own, 

They have condemned those generations yet 
unborn 

To travail such as other age has never 
known.” 


The unvarnished truth is that as we solve 
or fail to solve our own domestic, economic, 
social, and internal problems, so in the last 
analysis shall we and the western democ- 
racies stand or fall. We alone are respon- 
sible for our own welfare and the stability 
of our cherished form of government. Our 
own domestic problem should be our great- 
est concern. Yet, as Wordsworth said: 


“We must be free or die, who speak the 


tongue 

Which Shakespeare spoke; 

The faith and morals hold which Milton 
held.” 


Let me tell you that in this crisis our re- 
sponsibility is as great only, and just so 
great as is our opportunity. We must not 
sacrifice our democracy in an effort, emotion- 
ally superinduced, to help maintain a dem- 
ocratic ideology world wide. What we shall 
do must be the result of our calm, cool, cou- 
rageous consideration of all the angles that 
the situation, forced upon us, now presents. 

The question that confronts the American 
people today ts: Which road, if we take it, 
will lead us away from rather than toward 
our possible destruction and involvement in 
the age-old controversies now seething and 
bofling anew 

Which is the way out for America and the 
world? Quo vadis? 

So we look again tonight to Lincoln, un- 
common commoner, great emancipator, 
saviour of a Nation, and say reverently as 
does Hermann Hagerdorn in his poem, Lin- 
coln;: 

“Be with us, Master! These unseeing eyes 
Waken to light, our erring, groping hands 


of clashing destinies 
servitude of race and blood 


we willing to pay for liberty 

to save civilization? What is our responsibil- 
ity? This question gave me great concern, 
and has always given me great concern, but 
particularly in the latter years of my service 
representative. It is one only to be 
answered by the people. 
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I am proud of the fact, and justly so, that 
I served in one Congress in the nine terms 
which I did serve when the Republicans were 
in a majority in the House of Representa- 
tives. That was the much maligned Eight- 
ieth Congress. The American people never 
made a greater mistake in their lives than 
they did when they returned to power those 
who are entirely responsible for the mess in 
which we find ourselves today. What did the 
Eightieth Congress do? I will tell you very 
briefly, viz: 

Tt gave the people the promise of accom- 
Plishment incident to a change in adminis- 
tration. It afforded an opportunity for de- 
liverance to those people corrupted by the 
gratuities of the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal and the Welfare State. It is too bad, 
but it is true, that a majority were content 
to continue in power an administration based 
upon the postulate that this was a good gov- 
ernment in which to live so long as one could 
live off it. 

That day has passed. We have scraped or 
will have scraped the bottom of the bucket. 
Only by terrific sacrifices, personal, such as 
our friends and neighbors in Europe have ex- 
perienced, which God save us from, shall we 
ever be able to survive. I mean just that. 
Few folks realize the truth. They have too 
long lived on a Santa Claus no longer existent. 
The future which confronts them involves 
a fight for survival which will cost sweat and 
blood and tears in comparison with which 
that suffered and sustained by European 
neighbors is nothing but a drop in the 
bucket. 

Why will people be so dumb as not to rea- 
lize that today we face the executioner. 
Why do they not realize that we shall survive 
or go down into the limbo of lost nations if 
we do not appreciate the fact that this is our 
day of decision? 

The Eightieth Congress and its record will 
go down in history as one of the greatest of 
achievement under most adverse circum- 
stances ever accomplished in a most trying 
era. What did it do? Let me tell you very 
briefly. It was confronted by the disastrous 
results of 14 years of New Deal Democratic 
bad government. The country was threat- 
ened by economic disintegration of our free 
economy and a revolutionary change in our 
free government. The Eightieth Congress 
with understanding, courage, and foresight 
met the challenge to the preservation of the 
Republic and undertook to reverse the ruin- 
ous New Deal policies and establish solid 
foundations upon which our country could 
grow and go on forever. For the first time 
in 16 years it balanced the Federal 

It shaved $7,000,000,000 off the public debt. 

It cut President Truman's padded budget 
more than $6,000,000,000. 

Despite three Presidential vetoes, it re- 
duced taxes $4,800,000,000, 71 percent of the 
tax relief therein found going to those with 
incomes under $5,000. 

It tmproved labor-management relations 
by the passage, over the Presidential veto, 
of the Taft-Hartley Labor-Management Act, 
which provides for fair and just procedures 
for peaceful settlement of labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 

It exposed the Communist infiltration in 
Government and labor unions, and in the 
Hollywood film industry. It caused the jail- 
ing of Communists for contempt of Con- 
gress. It undertook to ascertain wherein 
the Communist influence had spread to 
schools and colleges in our land. 

It passed 188 bills meeting the needs of 
war veterans. 

It expanded social security over Presiden- 
tial veto. 

It aided small business. 

It extended reciprocal trade agreements 
with reasonable safeguards. 
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It passed hundreds of other measures 
benefiting every segment of our population, 
creating wholesome conditions for prosper- 
ity and happiness. 

Responsibility for the bankrupt diplo- 
macies of the Truman administration cannot 
be escaped by it, for an administration 
which harbors so many who see in the Rus- 
sian way of doing things greater benefit than 
in our own could not be expected to follow 
a consistent and firm position in dealing 
with Communists at home or abroad. The 
major issue of today is the same as it was in 
1945. It is between radicalism, regimenta- 
tion, all-powerful bureaucracy, deficit 
spending, as against American freedom for 
the individual, a pay-as-you-go economy; and 
the protection of the American way of life 
against Fascist or communistic trends. The 
Republican Party rejects the alien ideology 
which calls for an all-powerful central gov- 
ernment. We have faith in our free people 
and believe that freemen in our Republic 
have accomplished more and will continue 
to accomplish more for the happiness and 
contentment of humanity than has been or 
ean be accomplished by men in any other 
kind of system. The Republicans in the 
Eightieth Congress pledged themselves for 
economy as against the fact that President 
Truman holds the record for the biggest 
peacetime expenditure of all time. The 
Eightieth Congress cut the President's 
budgets to the tune of over $2,000,000,000 
and more, to the extent that the total sav- 
ings accomplished during the first session 
of the Eightieth Congress amounted to ap- 
proximately $4,500,000,000. The Eightieth 
Congress went on record by example and 
by precedent to insist that taxes must be 
so imposed as to stimulate creative enter- 
prise, not destroy it, and to afford the indi- 
vidual adequate purchasing power. Three 
times President Truman vetoed tax-reduc- 
tion bills, but the third time this Congress 
passed it over his veto. 

The Eightieth Congress was relentless in 
battling communism, fascism, and other 
alienisms. Senator Nrxon, then a Republican 
Representative, compelled the exposing un- 
der protest, and caused the tria] of Alger 
Hiss and others. Each time the Eightieth 
Congress revealed that there were disloyal 
persons on the Federal payroll and elsewhere, 
no determined efforts were made by those in 
top authority to purge those charged from 
the Government household or to locate sub- 
versive, un-American groups spotlighted by 
the House of Representatives committee 
without fear or without favor. 

I should say to you that the founding 
fathers never intended that our foreign pol- 
icy should be made by only one man. The 
people reserved that right for themselves, 
acting through their Representatives in the 
Congress and their President. I regret that 
New Deal Democrat Presidents, past and pres- 
ent, have stretched their constitutional 
rights to make agreement with foreign gov- 
ernments. Neither the Republican leader- 
ship in Congress nor the American people 
were consulted when the secret deals were 
made at Quebec, Yalta, Tehran, and Pots- 
dam; deals to remap much of the world; 
deals to freeze the future of our war enemies; 
deals that bypassed “ongress and the Ameri- 
can b 
The Truman administration record in for- 
eign affairs is serious in reversals, vascilla- 
tion, fumbling, and bungling which cannot 
be escaped, nor can it be tossed into the lap 
of the Republican Party, for we were not 
consulted. The Eightieth Congress delivered 
on its pledges to the people. Its progress was 
made despite obstruction every step of the 
way by an administration whose philosophy 
of government revolves around radicalism, 
regimentation, all-powerful bureaucracy, 


class exploitation, Government extravagance, 
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stifling and destructive taxation, centraliza- 
tion of power and authority in Washington, 
coddling of Communists, and corrupt big-city 
politics. 

The Eightieth Congress undertook to show 
the people the way out. This is a Govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people, although 
that very fact may spell the end of the de- 
mocracy our founding fathers undertook to 
establish. 

President Truman called the Eightieth 
Congress the worst, but even so, from his 
standpoint, in addition to what I have enu- 
merated, this so-called worst Congress did 
something that the New Deal and Fair Deal 
never could do during their long years of 
mismanagement—it balanced the Federal 
budget. Furthermore, it created a surplus 
of some $8,000,000,000. 

And while it was pursuing this worst pos- 
sible course. it made substantial payments on 
the national debt, and it took 7,000,000 low- 
income Americans completely off the Federal 
tax rolls, saving them some $5,500,000,000 a 
year in taxes. 

Do the voters everywhere know that de- 
spite President Truman's promise that there 
would be no nonessential spending in next 
year’s budget, almost $10,000,000,000 has 
been earmarked for nonessential spending, 
including every socialistic plan ever dreamed 
up by the administration schemers—social- 
ized agriculture, medicine, and industry? 

Under the proposed $71,500,000,000 budget, 
only slightly more than $20,000,000,000 of 
expenditures has been justified through 
itemization. The remainder is only a 
blanket request for lump sums, and we 
don’t know how these sums are to be em- 
ployed, or for what purposes. 

In other words, the President has sent to 
Congress an arbitrary figure for his new 
budget, but he does not justify more than a 
small portion of his request. This is one 
budget at which both Houses of Congress 
will take a long look and, I feel certain, trim 
out all the nonessentials, particularly as 
they apply to the socialistic program of the 
miscalled Fair Deal. 

While the budget appears to be tops at 
$75,500,000,000, it actually is much higher. 
The budget requests permission to authorize, 
not appropriate, a total of $94,500,000,000, 
plus another $4,000,000,000. Does the ad- 
ministration think that the United States 
economy can take the punch to the jaw that 
an almost $100,000,000,000 budget would de- 
liver? Do the people realize what an addi- 
tional $16,500,000,000 tax burden this year 
will do to their standard of living? And do 
they know that while the administration is 
preaching austerity for the populace, it is 
practicing luxury for Government? 

Do the people realize fully that the same 
administration and State Department crowd 
that fumbled us into the Korean war still 
is on the job and still fumbling? 

We must recognize the evils of reckless 
spending and inflation; of weak, fumbling 
policies, and of the loss of traditional liber- 
ties through creeping socialism. 

If I were to say what I think should be 
done, which nobody has asked me to say, 
I would say: 

1. We shall have to stop regarding world 
politics as a game of chance. We must devise 
practical strategy—political, economic, psy- 
chological, and military—to meet the Soviet 
threat in the most effective way. 

2. We must end the dangerous neglect of 
our home defenses by building up our strong- 
ect fighting weapons—sea and air power. 

3. We must keep the United States finan- 
cially and economically sound by a realistic 
arrangement of the national budget so that 
we do not spend ourselves into ruinous infla- 
tion; nor tax our system into national bank- 
ruptcy. 

4. There must be an abrupt end to foreign 
policy by secret agreements and by Executive 
authority; the people are tired of the conse- 
quences of both. 


5. See to it that the people are aroused 
to elect a Congress which may duplicate that 
of one of the greatest—the Eightieth. 

In conclusion, upon this occasion and of 
this date, may I repeat the statement I have 
made before, in substance, to the effect that 
once I stood in admiration before the tomb 
of Shakespeare in the church at Stratford; 
another time I stood in awe before the tomb 
of the mighty Napoleon in the Invalides at 
Paris. Often I have stood in suspense before 
the tomb of the father of our country at 
Mount Vernon. Before I left Washington I 
went again to the tomb of Lincoln. I wanted 
a message from him to give to Vermonters. 
His spirit seemed to say: 

“The judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether. With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right, let 
us finish the work we arein. * * * To 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations. 

“Go tell my Vermont friends,” he con- 
tinued to say, “and all my fellow Americans 
everywhere, in these days of stress and con- 
flict everywhere, to be brave and have no 
fear. Tell them to stand by any man who 
stands right; stand by him while he is right 
and part from him when he goes wrong. 
Tell them that we here highly resolve 
* * * that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, at the Annual Dinner of the 
Traffic Club of New England 
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HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Massachusetts has had the honor of 
having both distinguished Senators from 
Pennsylvania address our citizens re- 
cently. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the address delivered by the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Martin] 
before the annual dinner of the Traffic 
Club of New England in the Statler 
Hotel, Boston, Mass., on February 13, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to ve printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I know that those of you who have come 
from many points in the United States and 
Canada share with me the great pleasure of 
being here tonight. 

The historic Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts has contributed so much to the preser- 
vation of the ideals of the patriots, heroes, 
and founders of American independence. 

In the proud pageant of American history 
Massachusetts has a place of honor and glory. 
Here were enacted the opening scenes in the 
drama which electrified the struggling 
Colonies and inflamed the spark of freedom 
in the New World. 

Here the first American blood was shed in 
resistance to tyranny and oppression. Here 
the embattled farmers defied the armed 
might of the world’s most powerful empire. 
The inspiring story of Concord, Lexington, 
and Bunker Hill should be told wherever free 
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men meet to champion the inalienable 
human rights we hold to be God’s gift to ali 
mankind. 

The heroic past of Massachusetts lives on 
in its greatness of today and in its loyalty 
to everything that is American. 

That loyalty and devotion to all that is 
best in American way of life is exemplified 
in the patriotic and unselfish service of your 
distinguished United States Senators Lev- 
ERETT SALTONSTALL and HENRY Capor 
LopcE, JR. 

It is a great honor to be associated with 
these outstanding sons of Massachusetts in 
the Senate of the United States. Both served 
with honor and distinction in time of war 
Both serve their State and the Nation with 
the highest degree of constructive statesman- 
ship in these days of troubled peace. 

In the House of Representatives both great 
political parties have turned to Massachu- 
setts for leadership, with your distinguished 
Congressman, JoHN W. McCorMack, as leader 
of the Democratic majority and the dis- 
tinguished former Speaker of the House, Jor 
Martin, as the leader of the Republican 
minority. 

If I may “e permitted to say so at this ncn- 
political meeting, we Republicans are con- 
fident that in the next Congress we will re- 
verse the situation with respect to the 
minority and the majority. 

It is an honor to be here tonight because 
the railroad men of America represent one 
of the strongest and most constructive forces 
for a powerful, progressive, and prosperous 
nation. 

I am happy to pay tribute to the Ameri- 
can railroads and to the men who run them. 
We are proud of their accomplishments un- 
der the American free-enterprise system in 
the face of the restraint that is placed upon 
them by taxation and regulation. 

The advance of the railroads to their pres- 
ent greatness is an outstanding achievement 
of American initiative, enterprise, and cour- 
age. From the small wood-burning engine 
of the early days to the giant Diesel of today, 


‘their record is one of continuous progress 


and improvement. No other country in the 
world is served by such a vast network of 
railroads as we have here in the Unite? 
States. 

The American people owe a great deal to 
the American railroads—more than they 
know—and more than they appreciate. No 
country is any greater than its natural re- 
sources. No country is any greater than its 
transportation system. Transportation in 
America has meant, and still means, prin- 
cipally the railroads. 

This country was developed by transporta- 
tion, tied together by transportation, and 
preserved by transportation. 

Railroads are not only essential for their 
peacetime function, but they are of extreme 
importance in our national defense. 

They must never become Government 
owned or operated. 

A little more than a century ago my State 
of Pennsylvania ventured into public owner- 
ship of transportation. A system of canals 
was constructed at a cost of more than $40,- 
000,000, a stupendous sum in those days. 

It was held out by tHe promoters of the 
system that the revenues would remove for- 
ever the necessity of levying State taxes. 

But that hope quickly vanished in thin 
air. The venture of government in busi- 
ness was so badly managed and proved so 
unprofitable that it placed the State in 
danger of bankruptcy. The project was 
abandoned and the bonds which financed 
the system were not finally paid off until 
1913. 

There should be a lesson in Pennsylvania’s 
experience for those who advocate the na- 
tionalization of power, transportation, and 
other basic industries. 

In World War I, under Government ad- 
ministration, railroad operating costs more 
than doubled and the taxpayers footed the 
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bill. You gentlemen who battled your way 
through those trying times know more about 
the disastrous results than I can tell you. 

During World War II the American rail- 
roads, under the efficient control of private 
management, paid millions of dollars in 
Federal and State taxes and, in addition, 
continued the payment of dividends to the 
stockholders. 

If it had not been for the performance of 
railroads—a performance no one thought 
possible—the great armada that went to the 
far reaches of both the Atlantic and Pacific 
to bring victory to the American Republic 
and our allies would never have been possible. 

As railroad men you have many problems 
but I will leave the discussion of those ques- 
tions to men better qualified to do so than 
TI am. 

I feel that this is an appropriate time to 
consider the dangers that face our country 
and the world today. 

The paramount issue is the preservation 
of freedom in the United States and in the 
world. If we fail to solve that issue nothing 
else will matter because freedom is the most 
precious possession of the human race. 

Today we face a well organized, well pre- 
pared, and well disciplined enemy who knows 
no truth, no honor, no justice, and no God. 
His weapons are lies, deceit, treachery, and 
force. 

Since the end of World Wa- II the Com- 
munist dictators of Soviet Russia, by armed 
aggression and diplomatic trickery, have 
gained control of one-third of the world. 
They have placed 700,000,000 people in 
Europe and Asia under the iron rule of ter- 
ror and tyranny. They have prepared the 
plans and stockpiled the weapons for world 
conquest and the enslavement of all free 
people who value freedom of the individual 
and respect the dignity of man. 

That, gentlemen, is the grim picture of a 
world in which the future of civilization 
hangs in the balance. It is a world tottering 
on the brink of a third world war which, if 
it comes, will be more terrible, more destruc- 
tive of human values, than any conflict in 
recorded history. 

It is not my purpose tonight to review 
the terrible mistakes, the glaring blunders, 
and the confused bungling of the past. I 
shall not attempt to fix the responsibility, 
but it is tragic to look back only 5 years and 
realize that in that short period we have dis- 
sipated and squandered so much of the 
strength that made us the most powerful 
Nation of all time. 

In five short years we have bartered away 
the victory won at great cost in precious 
lives and treasure. We have crushed the 
hopes and aspirations of millions of freedom- 
loving people in many nations who looked to 
us for moral leadership and the betterment 
of the human race. 

The question that is worrying the people 
of America is not how did we get here, but 
where are we going? They are rsking, What 
are we going to do about it? How are we 
going to defend freedom against Communist 
aggression? 

In recent weeks these questions have been 
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each new development as it comes along 
without a~y well conceived notion of the 
direction they are taking. They are upset 
by fright and misguided by emotion. They 
fear political repudiation by the people for 
the cumulative errors of Yalta and Potsdam 
and the irresponsible course they have taken 
in recent years. 

In this time of grave decision we should 
forget the errors of the past. It is a time 
for all of us to work together. It is a time 
for cool, hard-headed thinking and sound 
common sense. 

I have always felt that the position of the 
United States in international relations 
would be greatly strengthened if we had a 
foreign policy which the people could under- 
stand and approve. 

In February of 1949, befure China had been 
taken over by Communist Russia, I said: 

“We must call forcefully to the attention 
of the people the shameful outcome of a 
foreign policy which has placed millions of 
people i.. Europe and Asia under the tyranny 
of Soviet Russia. * * * We must point 
out so all may understand the fallacy of 
spending billions of dollars to prop up 
Western Europe while we leave the back 
door wide open for Communist domination 
over 450,000,000 helpless people in China.” 

I voted to approve the Charter of the 
United Nations in the hope that it would 
develop into an instrument for peace in the 
world. 

I supported the North Atlantic Pact in 
which the free nations of Western Europe 
agreed to develop their individual and col- 
lective capacity to resist armed attack. 
They pledged each other that an attack 
against one shall be considered an attack 
against all. 

Since the close of World War I, I have 
continuously advocated a defensive pact of 
the free nations of the world and prepared- 
ness to meet any emergency. On May 5, 
1947, speaking to the American Legion in 
Indianapolis, I said: 

“While war with Russia may not be im- 
minent, we must be ready for any eventual- 
ity—strong, alert, and united at home. We 
have got to keep America a powerful enemy 
and a powerful friendabroad * * *. Un- 
til the nations of the world indicate their 
willingness to live in peace, let us go our 
way with an atomic bomb in one hand and 
the spirit of the Cross inthe other * * *. 
Then every nation can choose which hand 
it prefers.” 

Continuing, I said: 

“Our national defense must be based upon 
the ideals of our Republic. That means 
equal obligation as well as equal rights for 
every citizen. In the kind of world we live 
in today, in which things happen swiftly, 
equal obligation means to me universal 
military training. That is the only way to 
be ready on time when an emergency oc- 
curs * * *, I stand for a highly trained 
Regular Army, backed by a well-organized, 
well-trained civilian Reserve. We should 
have the best and strongest Navy and the 
best and strongest Air Force we can con- 
ceive * * *, Our fiscal policies must in- 
clude a balanced budget, reduction of the 
debt and equitable distribution of the tax 
burden. Every expenditure of our Govern- 
ment, whether for use at home or abroad, 
must be carefully scrutinized * * *. If 
we collapse financially or if uncontrolled 
inflation results, America could easily drift 
into a dictatorship.” 

I believe that statement was sound then 
and I believe it is sound now. 

Again in March of 1948 I warned in these 
words: 

“Congress should provide a plan to train 
our young men in the fundamentals of pro- 
tecting themselves under fire. Otherwise, 
they may have to learn under the hell fire 
of bombs, shot, and shell. We must, there- 
fore, without delay take leadership in bring- 
ing the God-fearing, peace-loving nations 
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of the world together in a defensive pact 
joining the Old World and the New for mu- 
tual protection against Communist domina- 
tion and enslavement. We must tell the 
aggressors, clearly and forcefully, that if 
any one of these nations is molested all 
will fight to preserve its freedom. We must 
leave no room for doubt. That policy, if 
backed by powerful military strength, will 
avert war * * *. We must take decisive 
action before it is too late. Delay will prove 
costly to us and the world.” 

Tonight I want to outline what I think 
should be done to meet the present situa- 
tion and how we should approach it. 

Certainly no one wants to abandon Europe. 
We have given billions of dollars during and 
since World War II toward the preservation 
of the free nations of Europe. 

Nearly all of us here in America are de- 
scendants of people from those countries. 

Our civilization, our culture, and our re- 
ligion are interwoven. They are dependent, 
in a large measure, upon us and we are de- 
pendent upon them in trade and commercial 
relations. It is, therefore, to our mutual 
advantage to work together and cooperate 
with each other. Prom a selfish point of 
view on our part, it is much better that we 
stand together against Communist aggres- 
sion than to be placed in a position where 
We may have to face it alone. 

It is equally clear, however, that if the 
nations of Europe are not ready and willing 
to assume their share of the responsibility, 
if they lack the spirit to sacrifice, to endure 
hardship, and fight for freedom, we can ac- 
complish nothing but harm to ourselves if 
we continue to pour our substance into 
Europe. 

I have the greatest respect for General 
Eisenhower, his love of country, his patri- 
otism, his sincerity and his judgment. Iam 
sure he does not want the Congress or the 
American people to accept his judgment 
blindly. Iam confident he wants the Con- 
gress and the people of America to think 
carefully, to obtain all the information pos- 
sible, and to arrive at a sound decision. 

So the first question we must resolve, giv- 
ing full consideration to General Eisenhow- 
er’s report, is whether or not the free people 
of Europe are willing to face up to the facts 
and make the necessary sacrifices. If they 
are, then we must help them build the 
necessary defense. 

The second decision we should make is 
that we must pay for the cost of building 
our defense out of current revenue. It must 
be on a pay-as-you-go basis. To do other- 
wise would lead to further inflation, which 
could destroy us through national bank- 
ruptcy. 

The third question to be decided is this: 
How much can we tax American people each 
year without destroying our economy? 

After we have determined this amount we 
then must go forward with a defense plan 
that is within our means—one that is prac- 
tical and in the best interests of our coun- 
try and the free nations of Europe. 

Regardless of the conclusions we may 
reach, certain steps should be taken with- 
out delay. 

We must have the best and strongest Air 
Force in the world so that we will have com- 
plete supremacy in the air. 

We must build up the most powerful Navy 
so that we, together with Great Britain, will 
have complete command of the sea all over 
the world. 

We must speed up and put into high gear 
all our industrial capacity for defense. We 
must produce ships, tanks, weapons, muni- 
tions, and equipment on a scale surpassing 
anything we have ever done before. 

To achieve that tremendous production for 
ourselves and the friendly nations of Europe 
is the most important job we have right now, 
It will require a great force of manpower 
on the home front. 
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It is therefore clear to me that We cannot 
at the same time maintain a ground force 
of millions of men in the field over a long 
period of time. To do so would rob us and 
our allies of the critical defense material 
without which no army can fight. 

Some have suggested that we should or- 
ganize an army of 100 divisions as quickly 
as possible. 

Let me explain why any attempt to main- 
tain such a force indefinitely would spell 
out national bankruptcy in the boldest let- 
ters. 

Each infantry division is made up of ap- 
proximately 18,000 men. Behind that fight- 
ing force are the soldiers at the corps and 
Army level as well as the supply and other 
auxiliary troops. With these, each division 
comprises more than 60,000 men. One hun- 
dred divisions, therefore, means upward of 
6,000,000 men. 

The cost of maintaining a soldier in the 
Regular Army is approximately $5,000 per 
year. That covers the cost of shelter, food, 
clothing, and pay. It does not include the 
Weapons and equipment he is trained to use. 
Translating these figures into an army of 
100 divisions, it would represent approxi- 
mately $30,000,000,000 a year for shelter, 
food, clothing, and pay. The other costs 
would just about double that staggering 
figure. 

A ground force of 6,000,000 men would cut 
so deeply into our manpower that we would 
not be able to turn out the ships, the tanks, 
the planes, the bombs, and the other equip- 
ment so necessary for ourselves and our 
allies. 

It is, therefore, clear to me that the other 
Atlantic Pact nations, with more than 200,- 
000,000 people, must provide the ground 
forces for the initial defense of western 
Europe. They are in a better position to 
supply this manpower if we are to mobilize 
the productive capacity of America for the 
giant task of furnishing them with food, 
arms, and equipment. 

While they are building up the ground 
troops of Europe we would be building our 
Navy and Air Force to be the air and sea 
arm of a well-rounded defense force operat- 
ing from bases in the Atlantic or such other 
places as the military leaders might decide. 

This question naturally arises: “Don’t you 
intend to have an American ground force?” 

The answer is “Yes,” but we cannot main- 
tain a huge ground force in Europe and in 
Asia and here in America except at a cost 
which would mean national bankruptcy. 

And, in addition, it would be bad military 
strategy because we would be dividing our 
forces and would be spreading ourselves out 
too thin. 

The ground forces of Asia must come from 
the islands of the Pacific, Japan and the 
Chinese nationalists. With our help they 
must supply the army for the initial defense 
of the Pacific. Our responsibility will be to 
provide the air and sea power both in the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. It must be remem- 
bered that the greater distance we take our 
soldiers away from America the longer the 
supply lines become. That means more men 
and more money are required behind the 
lines to maintain the soldier in the front 
line. 

I am, therefore, opposed to sending Ameri- 
can ground troops to the far corners of the 
earth at this time without knowing if and 
when they will be needed. 

I would substitute another plan which in 
my opinion would provide a much more effec- 
tive means of strengthening the United 
States and of helping our Allies. 

I would maintain here at home a well 
trained regular Army of modest size, drawn 
from Selective Service under the present age 
limits. It would be equipped with the most 
modern and finest weapons. It would be the 
fastest and most powerful striking force, 


with the greatest fire power the world has 
ever known. It would be completely motor- 
ized on the ground and could be moved by 
air or sea to wherever it might be needed. 

I would adopt universal military training 
for every boy in America, beginning at the 
age of 18 or upon graduation from high 
school, whichever occurs later. He would 
be given 1 year of intensive military training. 
From my own experience as a soldier cover- 
ing half a century, I know that no young 
man should be sent into combat without a 
year of such training. It trains him to 
protect himself and teaches him that he has 
an obligation to his comrades and to the flag. 

The well trained soldier has a _ better 
chance of coming home alive. 

The soil of Europe and Asia is the final 
resting place of many American boys who 
would have returned had they been properly 
trained and if we had not been forced to 
throw them into battle before they were 
ready. 

After a year of universal military training 
the boys would return home to pursue their 
education or to enter upon civilian jobs. 
They would then become members of the 
organized Reserve or the National Guard. 

Under that system approximately 1,000,000 
young men each year would be fitted into a 
definite military organization, trained and 
ready to be called to the colors in a matter 
of days. 

I have tried to emphasize the fact that 
manpower is the thing that wins wars. Man- 
power provides the cutting front on the bat- 
tlefield. It produces the food, the trans- 
portation, the weapons, the munitions, and 
the equipment. 

It is most important, therefore, that we 
save manpower wherever possible. We must 
cut it down in Government. We must elim- 
inate every possible nonessential function 
and every unnecessary job in the Government 
service. This should be done not only in the 
Federal Government but also at the State 
and local levels. Many men unable to pass 
selective-service requirements could be used 
in noncombat jobs to replace able-bodied 
men in uniform. 

Government spending for nondefense pur- 
poses should be slashed to the bone. We 
must have sound :iscal policies that will pre- 
serve the solvency of the Nation. We must 
have a stable currency to maintain the pur- 
Chasing power of the dollar and check the 
destructive force of inflation. 

We must never forget that we can be de- 
stroyed from within. 

It is not enough to build up our military 
strength alone. 

We must have in America a great moral 
and spiritual rearmament. We must live in 
righteousness, obeying the laws of God and 
man. 

If we do these things we can overcome the 
forces of evil and preserve peace in the world. 

If we fail it will be because we have 
neglected our duty to our country and to 


posterity. 
God helping us, we will not fail. 





Lithuania 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the speech I delivered in observance of 
Lithuanian Independence Day by the pa- 
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rishoners of St. Francis’ Church, Law- 
rence, Mass., Sunday, February 18, 1951: 


When Lithuania was robbed of her inde- 
pendence, that loss was felt by all Ameri- 
cans. 

Because our own country was established 
on the belief that all men are created equal. 

The progress of the human race toward 
emancipation has been long and difficult. 
Sometimes the freedom once gained has been 
lost to an aggressor. Whenever that hap- 
pens, the one great hope of mankind is en- 
dangered. That is why we are fighting in 
Korea. That is why we sincerely grieve 
with the people of Lithuania. 

In every age there have been tyrants, men 
who wanted to get complete control over the 
lives of the people by reducing them to 
slavery. 

History is filled with stories of the devas- 
tation and the suffering inflicted by these 
evil men. 

In the end they were always defeated be- 
cause the people knew them to be con- 
querors and resisted them from the begin- 
ning. 

The would-be dictators of the twentieth 
century are more cunning. 

They come like the wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, pretending to be gentle and kind so 
that they can get into the house. Once 
inside, they attack and overwhelm the vic- 
tim before he knows what has happened. 

That is the tragic fate of Lithuania and 
of every other free country that has been 
taken over by the trickery and force of Red 
Russian imperialism. 

But that is not the whole story. 

We, the people of the United States, of 
Great Britain, and France, and other na- 
tions allowed ourselves to become weak and 
indifferent. We stood by while these crimes 
took place without lifting a finger to help 
our brothers in humanity. Perhaps we 
kidded ourselves at the time into believing 
that the Communists were not as bad as 
they had been pictured. 

Whatever the reasons, or lack of reasons, 
we know better now. 

Because we are in danger. 

We are rearming fast, because we now 
know the facts of life in dealing with com- 
munism. 

Pretty words won’t protect us. 

And we can’t survive all by ourselves. 

We need friends and allies. 

Like Lithuania and others, who cannot 
help us now because we did not help them 
in their time of peril, 

I said at the opening of my remarks that 
when your homeland was seized by the Reds 
your loss was felt by all Americans, 

I want to qualify that statement. 

In August of 1944 when the Nazis were 
expelled, we thought that Lithuania and 
the other small Baltic countries were sim- 
ply occupied by the Russian Communists. 
Just as we occupied a part of Germany and 
all of Japan. 

But what a difference there was in the 
two methods. 

We came to bring peace, to rebuild, and 
finally, to restore the countries we occupied 
to the full control of their own people, 

But the Communists had other ideas. 

They moved in for keeps, either by com- 
plete incorporation of these nations into the 
Soviet Union or through the device of puppet 
governments which fools nobody, not even 
the traitors who played the Soviet game. 
Tito, the Commuist dictator of Yugoslavia, 
held out against complete domination of his 
country by the Kremlin. Other quislings 
waited too long, and now they cannot escape 
from the trap of their own making. 

The lesson in this is that anyone who 
thinks that he can be half-Communist or a 
Communist for the sake of his own individual 
country as he sees it will be either liquidated 
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or enslaved in the end by the tin gods who 
play the one-way game of tyranny from the 
control center at Moscow. 

Even the leaders of Red China will learn 
this bitter lesson, if they haven't learned it 
already. We know that they are the pris- 
oners of Stalin, even though they appear 
to be acting on their own. The question 
is, do the Chinese Reds know how they have 
been fooled by Stalin yet? 

We, as Americans, cannot afford the luxury 
of being against communism 1 day a week, 
and then forgetting about it the other 6 days, 
because the Reds are plotting against us and 
working against us 7 days and 7 nights in 
every week. 

Toward the close of 1945, immediately after 
the war’s end, we began to break up our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force as if our defend- 
ers were Our own worst enemies. 

Everybody wanted to get back into the per- 
sonal game of life again and to forget about 
everything else. 

We wanted to retreat into the childhood 
days of this Nation, when two vast oceans did 
separate us from the rest of the world, and 
we could tend to our own business. 

But Stalin knew better. He did not dis- 
band his power. He did not start to build 
new homes and automobiles and television 
sets for his people. He went right on build- 
ing up his military power while we were tear- 
ing ours down. 

Of course our possession of the A-bomb 
secret did make him think twice about ex- 
panding too far and too fast. 

But he could shove a little here in one 
country, making it look like a civil war, or 
he could buy a few traitors in another coun- 
try. Gradually he would be able to eliminate 
our friends one by one while we did nothing 
to help them, always creeping closer and 
closer to us—the main prize. And he knew 
that sooner or later he would get the A-bomb 
and thereby cancel out the one advantage 
that we had. 

Meanwhile, he felt that the United States 
would retire to the deep freeze of isolation- 
ism, permitting him to build up for the final 
blow that would give him conquest of th> 
world. 

But we did wake up suddenly, although a 
little late, and now we are feverishly trying 
to make up for the lost time during which 
we permitted the Communists to extend 
their gains. 

Why did we make this startling about- 
face? 

It began with Lithuania. 

We were a little disturbed by the few 
rumors we heard as to what was going on 
in that country under Russian occupation. 
But then we conveniently put this problem 
out of our minds on the excuse that it was 
none of our business anyway. 

And besides, it was too far away. 

In 1950, however, we decided that Korea, 
even though it was a greater distance away, 
needed UN troops to protect its independ- 
ence. We have made a little progress in our 
thinking since 1944. 

Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia were gobbled 
up by the Russian bear without even a real 
protest from us. 

Then came Poland. Here the Reds tried 
to conceal their greed behind the flimflam of 
words. Sure, they promised democracy and 
free elections, and then proceeded to eat up 
that country after it had been flavored with 
“Russian dressing.” 

Czechoslovakia was next on the menu. 

The way it was swallowed up really warned 
us that there was no limit to the appetite 
of communism. 

When Moscow tried to bite off Turkey and 
then wash it down with Iranian oil, we got 
worried because the Reds were threatening 
to clean up everything in sight. We stopped 
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the reach of the Russian bear in that direc- 
tion, at least temporarily. 

And we helped the people of France and 
Italy to feed themselves before the Reds 
fooled them into giving up the little they 
then had for themselves. 

The Russian bear has a tapeworm that 
demands more the larger it grows. When 
the Communists took over China, we thought 
it would take a long, long time for them to 
digest that huge country. 

But when it pounced on little Korea soon 
afterward that was the last straw. 

The line had to be drawn somewhere, and 
the sooner the better. 

Communism would never be satisfied until 
it ate the dessert, which was us. 

It was then that our counter-move, called 
operation tapeworm, went to work to hold 
the Communist appetite in check. Whether 
we will ever be able to physic communism 
out of Russia remains to be seen, but at least 
we must tame the bear and make it give up 
what it has devoured. 

To say this is one thing, to do it is another. 

If we could read the unknown future we 
might find that our hopes will come true 
and see there the end of the Communist 
menace where it began—in Moscow—and as 
a@ result of a house-cleaning by the Russian 
people who were the first to be enslaved. 

But it would be folly to rely upon that 
alone. 

Strength to resist aggression anywhere is 
the first order of business, and the most im- 
portant business in the world today, because 
it is the price of collective security. 

A man who does not stand up for his 
friends, who fails to come to their aid when 
they are attacked, will wind up by having no 
friends when he needs them. And the same 
goes for any nation. 

The trouble is that we have failed to look 
ahead in the field of foreign affairs, to do 
something before and not after the fact. 

That is why we must share some part of 
the blame for the present misfortune of 
Lithuania. 

If we had stated clearly and courageously, 
even before World War II was over, that we 
would never tolerate the taking over of any 
one nation by any other, Lithuania might 
have been saved. 

But we didn’t do it then. 

And the result is that we must make up 
for this neglect the hard way now. 

To rally the support that we must have 
from the God-fearing nations of this world 
and from the peoples who exist under the 
hammer and sickle, we must declare that we 
will work for the liberation of all nations 
that have been conquered by Red Russian 
imperialism. Nothing less will suffice if there 
is to be peace and freedom for all the peoples 
of this earth. 

High on the list of the wrongs that must be 
righted is the restoration of independence to 
the brave people of Lithuania. 


Peace Pilgrimage to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. CARNAHAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith my letter of 
February 12, 1951, to Secretary of State 
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Dean Acheson, and his reply of February 
16, 1951: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1951. 
Mr. Dean ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: My attention has 
recently been called to stories in the news- 
papers concerning a so-called Peace Pilgrim- 
age to Washington, on March 1. 

A number of my constituents would like 
to know the nature, objectives, and affilia- 
tions of the American Peace Crusade, which 
is the name of the group sponsoring the 
pilgrimage. 

I would very much appreciate any in- 
formation you can give me. 

Very respectfully yours, 
A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
Member of Congress. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, February 16, 1951. 

My Dear Mr. CARNAHAN: I have received 
your letter of February 12 concerning the 
American peace crusade, and its plans for a 
peace pilgrimage to Washington on March 1. 
From the membership of the group, and the 
general tenor of its pronouncements, it is 
obvious that this American peace crusade is 
merely a continuation or regrouping of the 
spurious partisans of peace movement, which 
as you know has been the most concentrated 
and far-flung propaganda effort of the inter- 
national Communist movement in the post- 
war period. 

The partisans of peace movement was or- 
ganized by several Communist-controlled 
groups in Paris in 1949. The focal point of 
its original effort was a world-wide drive to 
collect 400,000,000 signatures to the so-called 
Stockholm appeal, an adroitly framed peti- 
tion which superficially appeared merely to 
be an affirmation of the world-wide desire for 
peace and the universal desire for effective 
control of atomic energy. What the Stock- 
holm appeal actually called for, however, was 
the adoption of the Soviet plan for the regu- 
lation of atomic energy, a plan which has 
been overwhelmingly rejected again and 
again by the majority of the United Na- 
tions. 

The partisans of peace and its partner, 
the Cominform, announced that one goal of 
the movement was to collect 5,000,000 signa- 
tures in the United States. In spite of the 
most intensive campaign by Communist 
agents and those deceived by them, a final 
count of 2,000,000 signatures was officially 
claimed by the Cominform as having been 
collected in this country. I know it is as 
shocking to you as it is to me to think that 
even that small percentage of our citizens 
would sign their names to a petition which 
by its very nature had as its objective the 
weakening, if not the destruction, of the 
bonds which unite the free world. What the 
appeal in effect called for was the banning 
of any use of the atomic bomb, without any 
admission of the desirability of banning the 
tremendous armies and armament the 
U. S. S. R. and its satellites have maintained 
since 1945, not to speak of the illegal re- 
armament of Hungary, Bulgaria, and Ru- 
mania beyond the limits imposed in the 
peace treaties. 

In this latest manifestation of the parti- 
sans of peace, American peace crusade or 
peace pilgrimage, or whatever name it goes 
by at the time, the same people are calling 
for the same things, but this time they have 
added two more points. 

The first is that the peace crusade calls for 
the UN forces to withdraw from Korea. The 











Cominform has been calling for an immedi- 
ate withdrawal from Korea, too. The Com- 
inform wants us to withdraw from Korea 
because if we do withdraw, it will mean that 
we are not willing to resist aggression where- 
ever it may break out. Voluntary with- 
drawal from Korea would be a clear indica- 
tion to the forces of international commu- 
nism that the United States, as the leader 
of the forces of the United Nations, was abdi- 
cating its responsibilities, abandoning its 
allies, and renouncing the moral force which 
has made this country what it is. 

The second point these peace crusaders 
stress is that we should immediately seat 
Communist China in the United Nations. 
When you consider that by an overwhelming 
vote Communist China was recently con- 
demned by the UN as an aggressor, a sud- 
den seating of Communist China would in 
effect be an invitation to other aggressive- 
minded governments to flout the principles 
of the Charter, and would, indeed, offer a 
premium for the very sort of aggression we 
are combatting. 

Of course, the peace crusaders call for 
atomic arms control. We know what they 
mean by this, too. They mean the highly 
propagandized Soviet plan for atomic arms 
control which the partisans of peace so zeal- 
ously promoted while ignoring the United 
States proposal overwhelmingly supported 
by the United Nations with the exception of 
the Soviet bloc. 

There is no doubt that this crusade for 
peace will try to use the standard weapons 
of the partisans of peace—divide and con- 
quer, infiltrate, and confuse. I am sure you 
will agree with me that it is the duty of every 
American to reject and expose the false mo- 
tives of this group. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean ACHESON, 





Mr. Wherry’s Courage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, Janucry 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Mr. WHErry’s Courage,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Times-Herald 
of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. WHERRY’s COURAGE 

Once again, Senator WHerryr, of Nebraska, 
showed himself on Monday to be as valiant 
a fighter for America as this generation has 
produced. 

The Senate’s Foreign Relations and Mili- 
tary Affairs Committees were meeting in 
joint session to take testimony on Mr. 
Wuenrry’s resolution declaring that the Presi- 
dent may not send foot soldiers to garrison 
Europe without congressional approval. Many 
of the members of the committees are un- 
friendly to the Wherry proposal, and such 
of them as are in agreement with him had 
little to say. The burden fell upon him and 
he carried it manfully. 


HE'S NOT A COWARD 
The witnesses were the highest brass in 
the Pentagon. They had their orders and 
they had their story well prepared, but unlike 





his colleagues, Mr. Wuerry was not weak- 
kneed and he was not intimidated. 

Mr. Wuerry elicited some information of 
great value. In response to a question, Gen- 
eral Collins, the Army chief of staff, said 
that in the last war France contributed little 
to the Army on the western front because 
she had been overrun. This time, said Gen- 
eral Collins, the French might be expected 
to provide from 90 to 100 divisions. 

But if that is so, as Mr. WHerry can now 
argue, what need is there for any American 
divisions in Europe? If France, to say noth- 
ing of the other allies, has all that poten- 
tial strength and is being provided with the 
most modern of arms as a gift from America, 
how can anyone say that half a dozen Amer. 
ican divisions are all that stand between 
Western Europe and catastrophe? 

If the French wish not to be overrun by 
the Russians, the means to save themselves 
are in their own hands, and any troops that 
we send will merely encourage the French 
to depend upon us instead of themselves. 

Senator WHeErry was contending for the 
principle of governmental responsibility to 
the people and their Congress. He was seek- 
ing to save the lives of American young men 
and to save the National Treasury from bank- 
ruptey. He had the courage of a man who 
knew he was in the right. With the same 
moral armament, Washington stood firmly 
at Valley Forge. 





I Decline to Accept the End of Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following statement by Mr. 
William Faulkner, distinguished Ameri- 
can author, upon the occasion of the 
award to him of the Nobel prize in 
literature. Mr. Faulkner’s statement is 
in itself worthy of taking rank as one of 
the great challenges to humanity in this 
period when defeatism and despair are 
all too prevalent. The above-mentioned 
statement follows: 

I Decurve To Accepr THE ENp or Man 

(By William Faulkner) 

I feel that this award was not made to 
me as a man, but to my work—a life’s work 
in the agony and sweat of the human spirit, 
not for glory and least of all for profit, but to 
create out of the materials of the human 
spirit something which did not exist before. 
So this award is only mine in trust. It will 
not be difficult to find a dedication for the 
money part of it commensurate with the 
purpose and significance of its origin. But 
I would like to do the same with the ac- 
claim, to, by using this moment as a pin- 
nacle from which I might be listened to by 
the young men and women already dedicated 
to the same anguish and travail, among 
whom is already that ane who will some day 
stand here where I am standing. 

Our tragedy today is a general and univer- 
sal physical fear so long sustained by now 
that we can even bear it. There are no 
longer problems of the spirit. There is only 
the question: When will I be blown up? Be- 
cause of this, the young man or woman writ- 
ing today has forgotten the problems of the 
human heart in conflict ‘vith itself which 
alone can meke good writing, because only 
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that is worth writing about, worth the agony 
and the sweat. 

He must learn them again. He must teach 
himself that the basest of all things is to be 
afraid, and, teaching himself that, forget it 
forever, leaving no room in his workshop for 
anything but the old verities and truths of 
the heart, the ole universal truths lacking 
which any story is ephemeral and doomed— 
love and honor and pity and pride and com- 
passion and sacrifice. Until he does so, he 
labors under a curse. He writes not of love 
but of lust, of defeats in which nobody loses 
anything of value, of victories without hope, 
and, worst of all, without pity or compassion. 
His griefs grieve on no universal bones, leav- 
ing no scars. He writes not of the heart but 
of the glands. 

Until he relearns these things, he will 
write as thougr. he stood among and watched 
the end of man. I decline ‘o accept the end 
of man. It is easy enough to say that man 
is immortal simply because he will endure; 
that when the last dingdong of doom has 
clanged and faded from the last worthless 
rock hanging tideless in the last red and 
dying evening, that even then there will still 
be one more sound; that of his puny, inex- 
haustible voice, still talking. I refuse to ac- 
cept this. I believe that man will not merely 
endure; he will prevail. He is immortal, not 
because he alone amcug creatures has an in- 
exhaustible voice but because he has a soul, 
a spirit capable of compassion and sacrifice 
and endurance. The poet's, the writer's, duty 
is to write about these things. It is his 
privilege to help man endure by lifting his 
heart, by reminding him of the courage and 
honor and hope and pride and compassion 
and pity and sacrifice which have been the 
glory of his past. The poet's voice need not 
merely be the record of man, it can be one 
of the props, the pillars to help him endure 
and prevail. 





Abraham Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 11, I heard a great address by a 
great and spiritual American, Rabbi 
Norman Gerstenfeld, of the Washington 
Hebrew Congregation. The subject was 
Abraham Lincoln. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The devout souls who founded the Wash- 
ington Hebrew Congregation first met for 
worship in the year 1852. The President of 
the United States whose signature later ap- 
peared on our charter from Congress was 
Franklin Pierce. Whenever I look at our 
charter in the library of our temple I am 
reminded of the kind of America we hrd in 
the fifties of the last century. Franklin 
Pierce, the youngest man to have become 
President, had been the nominee of the 
Democratic Party, a coalition of southern 
planters and conservative eastern business- 
men, and on a platform of opposition to anti- 
slavery agitation had been swept into office by 
all but four of the States of the Union. In 
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his inaugural address Franklin Pierce rightly 
interpreted his election as a mandate from 
the people to bury the antislavery contro- 
versy and to permit human bondage to con- 
tinue wherever it existed in our States. 

Never had the old slave society seemed 
more assured of its future in our land as 
in the 1850’s. Thomas Jefferson had wanted 
to erase it, for he had said, “I tremble for 
my country when I reflect that God is just; 
that His justice cannot sleep forever.” It is 
true George Washington had repeated these 
words, “Not only do I pray for the rooting 
out of slavery on the score of human dignity 
but I can clearly foresee that nothing but 
the rooting out of slavery can perpetuate the 
existence of our Union by consolidating it 
into a common bond of principle.” It is 
true many of the planting aristocracy had 
begun to realize that slavery was undesirable 
and in 1820 had gone so far as to accept 
the Missouri Compromise whereby the larger 
portion of the Louisiana Territory was dedi- 
cated to freedom. It is true the agitation 
in the North against slavery had become 
increasingly bitter: William Lloyd Garrison 
had started his magazine, the Liberator, in 
1831 and for nearly a quarter of a century 
had thundered in the condemnation of 
slavery as crime and demanded the emanci- 
pation of the slaves; there were Wendel 
Phillips, the eloquent New England aristo- 
crat; Whittier, the poet; James Russell 
Lowell, the author; and Emerson, the phi- 
losopher—all had labored to raise the moral 
issue of human bondage. In 1852 Harriet 
Beecher Stowe had dramatized the abolition- 
ist creed in her play Uncle Tom’s Cabin; 
but as someone said, “it deepened the horror 
of slavery but did not change a single vote.” 
For in spite of all these, in 1852 the Demo- 
cratic Party on a proslavery platform had 
carried every State except four in the entire 
Union, 

Indeed, from 1820 on it seemed that slavery 
had become stronger than ever. The use of 
steam and steel in the new textile looms of 
the North had produced a great need for 
cotton; and the invention by Whitney of his 
cotton gin had increased the picking power 
of every slave even a thousandfold> To 
feed the hungry mills of England and New 
England there had been a transformation of 
the old gentle plantation life gradually veer- 
ing toward freedom to a new feverish hunger 
for new land for cotton, where overseers 
could drive slave gangs across new areas in 
mad search for new profits. To justify their 
slave system a great corpus of learning—in 
the fields of history, and law, of economics, 
philosophy, and even religion had been 
gathered, where with profound sincerity and 
eloquence they won many to the acceptance 
of the rightness of slavery. 

They were so convincing that in 1835 Gar- 
rison, the abolitionist, was dragged by a 
mob through the streets of Boston—a mob 
composed of some of the most respectable as 
well as the street urchins—and Garrison's 
life was only saved because the police put 
him in jail. The attorney general of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts addressed 
& mass meeting of some of the leading citi- 
zens in the sacred confines of Faneuil Hall, 
the cradle of liberty, where he praised the 
mobs that attacked and even killed some 
abolitionists and compared them to the 
patriot fathers of the Boston Tea Party. In 
the famous debates in the Senate in 1850 of 
Calhoun, Clay, and Webster, even Webster 
asked only for compromise acceptance of 
sectional slavery. In the few years that fol- 
lowed new concessions were made to it. In 
1854 the Congress repealed the Missouri Com- 
= and threw open vast areas of the 

na Purchase to slavery, once closed 

it for decades. In 1857 Chief Justice 

ey in his Dred Scott decision had ruled 
the Missouri Compromise had been void 
from the beginning, that Congress had no 


power to forbid slavery anywhere. This was 
followed 2 years later by another decision of 
our highest courts upholding the fugitive- 
slave laws and their drastic enforcement. 
When the new Republican Party had run on 
a platform opposed only to extension of 
slavery but permitting it to thrive where it 
was, in spite of the decades of abolitionist 
agitation in our land, they were hopelessly 
outvoted. It seemed as if slavery was not 
only here permanently but was about to 
sweep westward and southward into a vast 
slave empire of the entire hemisphere. As 
Wendell Phillips, the lover of freedom, said, 
“The sky was never so black.” 

But in a few years, just a little more than 
one decade, so much of that past that seemed 
so ominously threatening or rigidly secure 
was trust aside. All this cannot be grasped 
without understanding Abraham Lincoln. 
He was born in a Kentucky log cabin, but he 
was swept westward to the frontiers of the 
Ohio. He was early aroused by the inhu- 
manity of the slave trade, but as he said, “I 
bit my lips and kept quiet.” He did even 
less, for when he ran for Congress he con- 


demned the abolitionists as agitators endan- - 


gering the cause of freedom, and even joined 
&@ group of southern Whigs to name a slave- 
holder as the candidate for the Presidency. 
It was only after he had retired from Con- 
gress that he began to sense the dangers of 
the ethics of slavery to the workingman’s 
charter of freedom. As late as 1858 in his 
debates with Senator Douglas we find in his 
“house divided” speech these words: “A 
house divided against itself cannot stand. 
I believe this Government cannot endure 
permanently half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved. I do 
not expect the house to fall; but I do expect 
it will cease to be divided. It will become all 
of one thing or all the other. Either the op- 
ponents of slavery will arrest the further 
spread of it and place it where the public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction or its advocates 
will push it forward till it shall become alike 
lawful in all the States, old as well as new, 
North as well as South.” Lincoln challenges 
the justice and the political honesty of the 
Dred Scott decision that extended slavery to 
the new West, but he does not object to it 
in the Old South. In fact, he had won the 
Republican nomination in 1860 precisely be- 
cause he was a conservative in his views on 
southern slavery. At his inauguration Lin- 
coln appealed for union, peace, and friend- 
ship. He spoke up against secession, but 
could anything be more conciliatory than 
this plea to the few Southern States that 
had seceded? He said: 

“If the Almighty Ruler of nations, with 
His eternal truth and justice, be on your 
side of the North, or on yours of the South, 
that truth and that justice will surely pre- 
vail by the judgment of the great tribunal 
of the American people. * * * My country- 
men, one and all, think calmly and well 
upon this whole subject. Nothing valuable 
can be lost by taking time. In your hands, 
my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and not 
in mine, is the momentous issue of civil 
war. The Government will not assail you. 
You can have no conflict without being 
yourselves the aggressors. You have no 
Oath registered in heaven to destroy the 
Government, while I shall have the most 
solemn one to preserve, protect, and defend 
it. We are not enemies but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion may 
have strained, it must not break, our bonds 
of affection. The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and pa- 
triot’s grave to every living heart and hearth- 
stone all over this broad land, will yet swell 
the chorus of the Union when again touched, 
as surely they will be, by the better angels 
of our nature.” These words were said in 
March of 1862 but by September of the next 
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year Lincoln had issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation freeing the slaves in great 
areas of the Old South. Why? Was Lincoln 
really an abolitionist who had pretended to 
be a conservative and had taken advantage 
of his position to destroy the old slavery? 
No. The evidence is all against it. The an- 
swer is that the same flood that moved Lin- 
coln from a log cabin in Kentucky to the 
western frontier, a similar tide swept Lin- 
coln forward by the tragic necessity of his 
duty to a beckoning new frontier of the 
American dream. We find it stated with 
abounding earnestness in the Gettysburg 
Address he delivered in November of the 
same year, in these noble words it is ever 
wise to repeat: 

“Four score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that Nation or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battle- 
field of that war. We have come to dedicate 
a@ portion of that field, as a final resting 
place for those who here gave their lives 
that that Nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. 
But in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, 
we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow— 
this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it, far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain—that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom—and that 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

These noble words that speak of man’s 
dedication as part of a divine compulsion is 
even clearer when Lincoln said in the fol- 
lowing year: 

“I claim not to have controlled events but 
I confess the events have controlled me. The 
Nation’s condition is not what either party 
or any man devised or expected. God alone 
can claim it.” 

The Civil War was not only a tragedy that 
Lincoln tried his best to prevent but had 
come as the result of moral imperatives 
arousing out of great social forces he could 
not ignore. 

The historians of our time point out that 
these States thought they had the power to 
win their extremist demands, which they 
deemed just. They thought that even 
though fewer in number their control of the 
flow of cotton and other raw materials would 
ruin the North and win the aid of England 
and France, whose upper classes were with 
them and whose mills needed them. They 
thought that nearly all the military skill and 
munition supplies were in the South—which 
for years had kept the Federal Govern- 
ment without military strength—and that 
through their control of New Orleans they 
could easily capture the Mississippi Valley, 
the granary of the North. They thought that 
because the North was not only unarmed but 
divided into so many different factions— 
with a President elected by a minority—and 
a@ crude citizenry of, to use this snob term, 
greasy mechanics with all kinds of conflict- 
ing opinions—though the North may be 
larger and richer—it could not or would not 
fight. The South thought it had the power 
to secede from the Union and to build a new 
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kind of Nation based on slavery and sweep- 
ing forward to a new kind of racial destiny. 
Thus the South which seemed so secure in 
the 1850's, refusing to take the steps toward 
conciliation and compromise—it fought on 
heroically until its last straggling armies 
were dispersed, all its homes were in ruins— 
and the old plantation aristocracy was left 
crushed and impoverished in a ruined land. 

It had sowed the wind and reaped the 
whirlwind. There is a power greater than 
man that brings retribution for our moral 
failures. Thus many of the people who in 
this very city of Washington were in the 
seats of the mighty in the 1850's were either 
ruined or killed in the 1860's, because of 
what they and others had done or fafled to 
do to face the moral challenge of their time. 
How wasteful that Civil War was. It not only 
cost us more than 600,000 lives but if we had 
Faid every master for every slave it would 
have cost less than the money we spent in 
the bloodshed. But it had to be, for so many 
men require suffering before they can under- 
stand the error of their ways; so many drift 
selfishly without thought of a nobler vista of 
tomorrow; so many are blighted by the eth- 
ical impotence of the countless numbers who 
felt the horror in Uncle Tom’s Cabin but 
would not change even their vote from the 
old ways and certainly could not rise to the 
new moral disciplines for a new age. 

The greatness of Abraham Lincoln was 
that he had the vision and the strength of 
character to see his duty and rise toit. Lin- 
coln was not an Abolitionist even after he 
had won the election. Lincoln was not 
aware of the long-range effects of the im- 
pending changes of the new industrial Amer- 
ica developing in the North; a remarkable 
political pattern mever before achieved— 
that combined an empty land beckoning to 
the Old World’s homeless, in a continental 
economy whose open frontier gave its new 
immigrant labor the bargaining power for 
its freedom and whose tariff walls helped its 
new industry to grow mightily without for- 
eign competition. Lincoln was not aware of 
the inevitable military superiority of this 
combination of free men and machines in 
any battle with a preindustrial feudalism. 

But, Lincoln was aware of the moral su- 
periority of the American ideal of liberty 
and union and by the logic of his duty to 
that ideal and by the bitter reality of his 
fruitless efforts to keep the peace with feu- 
dalists who could not be satisfied with any 
concessions—feudalists who did not know 
how to merge their good with the higher 
good. Thus, Lincoln by his sad experience 
was gradually transformed from an appeas- 
ing compromiser into the harbinger of a new 
age. He began to see that in this young 
Republic of the west the oldest institution 
of human bondage was in a wrestle of death 
with the youngest and most hopeful vision of 
the new freedom. Here a new industrialism 
was developing without the shackles of a 
hereditary aristocracy and a military caste; 
borrowing the inventions and using the 
credits of the Old World but using them 
with the generous resourcefulness of free- 
men whose technological power would take 
giant strides to build America into a home- 
land of the world’s oppressed. Lincoln felt 
that the future was on their side for they 
were on God's side—on the side of the free 
and the just. The great Lincoln grasped that 
moral truth of the impending struggle and 
had the courage to there take his stand: with 
the moral vision of one who felt that for him 
there was no alternative to one’s sacred duty. 

We can see this insight most clearly in 
one of the closing paragraphs of his second 
inaugural address: “Fondly do we hope, 
fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, 
if God wills that it continue until all the 
wealth piled by the bondsmen’s 250 years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 


every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall 
be paid by another drawn with the sword, 
as was said 3,000 years ago, so still it must 
be said, “The judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether.” 

Lincoln was true to the heart of the best 
of the democratic tradition not because he 
was of humble origin or of sincere devotion. 
Look at the autocracies of our own day that 
have cast their bleeding shadow over our 
world. Hitler was born in a village hut in 
Bohemia and Mussolini knew poverty in the 
blacksmith home of his father. In utter 
sincerity one arose from humble origin to 
outdo the atrocities of Attila and the other 
to don the toga of a modern Caesar. No; it 
is not because he became the country’s 
leader out of humble origins and served it 
with wholehearted sincerity but it is be- 
cause of the principles of life that he af- 
firmed in his leadership that makes Lincoln 
a towering figure of the American tradition. 
Further it was not only the nature of his 
life but of his death that had made Lincoln 
into the great myth of the soul of America. 
Every generation must find inspiration in 


* new saints to strengthen its own faith, and 


that is why men instinctively turn to revere 
those who have died in the path of duty; 
for it is in the heroism of the martyr that 
we come the closest to the pure flame of 
human aspiration and feel the rocklike 
strength of human integrity. Around that 
flame men have brought their loftiest hopes 
and into its rock they have carved the scrip- 
tures of their hearts. 

When we think of the lovely closing words 
of his second inaugural speech, uttered only 
1 month before his death, we can understand 
why the tomb of this sad backwoodsman has 
become the shrine of American patriotism. 
In these words he uttered the faith that 
all Americans, whatever be their creed, can 
share; a faith in the supreme value of a 
homely kindliness and neighborly charity; 
a faith that not only with malice toward 
none and with charity for all but “with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right”; a faith in the necessity of the 
courageous integrity of free souls dedicated 
to the discipline a free conscience dictates, 
knowing that charity without a firm con- 
science can become a sentimental mask that 
permits weakness in ourselves and injustice 
to others; a faith that only when goodness 
is combined with integrity can goodness 
achieve the heights of true righteousness; 
a faith that it is the duty of every one of us 
to bless this land with more than a spirit 
of tolerance and charity—that alone did not 
build the best of America nor can that alone 
build a better world after the defeat of 
Hitler—but we must also be true to the light 
which God reveals to us; to be firm; to know 


ness, to have courage without cruelty, 
have convictions without being malicious, 
to make high decisions without un- 
charitable, to do what is right and still to 
be kind—that is the message the name of 
Lincoln has come to mean to all 
today. 

In that sense the figure of Lincol: 
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frontier of our American hope, and to his 
name, in the words of the poet, “men will 
come as to a shrine and temple of the good 
to be made sweet and strong of heart in 
Lincoln's brotherhood.” Amen. 


The Cure for Inflation ~ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
February 2, 1951, there appeared in the 
Haviland (Kans.) Journal an editorial 
entitled “Production Is the Only Cure.” 

In these days of continuing, run-away 
inflation, demands for higher taxes, and 
hesitancy on the part of those in au- 
thority and power in our Government to 
meet the issues head-on, it would be well 
to read and reread this editorial. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Propucrion Is THE ONLY CURE 

The people of the United States have be- 
come reconciled to the necessity of the Na- 
tion embarking on the greatest defense pro- 
gram in what some like to call our peace- 
time history. It will be costly and because 
of it a still greater portion of our national 
income will be diverted to the Government. 
But one thing we do not seem to realize is 
that this cost must come from the pockets 
of us all. Instead, most of us have the idea 
that the other fellow should pay the bill. 
It’s the other fellow’s profits which should 
be limited and the other fellow’s business 
which should be regulated. We are in favor 
of ony tax and any regulation so long as it 


toward forcing the cost of government onto 
the shoulders of corporations and individ- 
uals with large incomes. A part of this was 
pure politics, because these corporations and 
individuals did not have many votes. As the 
cost of government increased, an attempt 
was made to cover the increase without 
touching the pocketbooks of the great mass 
of voters. That can no longer be done. 
Every worker is beginning to feel the cost of 
military preparation and the continuing 
high cost of government. Unless he learns 
the truth about taxes, he will suffer far more 
than he has to date. 

All the cost of Government is not for mili- 
tary purposes by any means, As a matter of 
fact, the principal cause of the present infla- 
tion has been Government spending for non- 
essential purposes. Even in the face of a 
threat of an all-out war, President Truman 
insists that he will not drop his social and 
welfare schemes, socialized medicine, the 
enormously expensive St. Lawrence waterway, 
and other visionary experiments. Senator 
Byrp, Democrat, of Virginia, in an itemized 
statement, has shown that $10,500,000,000 
could be taken out of the President's pro- 


duction, puts more money in circulation, and 
thereby still further cheapens the dollar. 
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Any kind of control is only a stop-gap 
measure. It is notacure. Production is the 
only thing that will stop inflation, along with 
a decrease in Government spending. Since 
1932 the Government has had a deficit every 
year, except for the 2 years when that “do 
nothing, good for nothing Eightieth Con- 
gress” was in control. Most people agree that 
control of prices is needed, although the ad- 
ministration waited until everything was at 
its highest to put it on. No one, even those 
in Washington, knows what the present con- 
trol will do or how it will be made to work. 
But no control will stop inflation until the 
Government stops holding up the prices of 
foodstuffs artificially; until it stops financ- 
ing the inflationary housing boom; until it 
stops subsidizing an inflationary export 
boom. It must stop its bond-pegging policy 
and its low inflationary interest rates. If 
such steps are taken, and other unnecessary 
spending stopped, we will get the all-out pro- 
duction that only free markets and a free 
economy can provide. 

Regardless of whom we may agree with or 
differ from, one thing should be kept in 
mind—the first responsibility of every Ameri- 
can citizen is the perpetuation of individual 
liberty and our representative form of gov- 
ernment. This primary objective must al- 
ways remain ahead of personal comfort and 
security for civilians as well as the troops in 
the front lines, 

P. J.C. 


Dividends From UN 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
eatitled “Dividends From UN,” published 
in the Washington Times-Herald of 
today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DivipENDs From UN 


In the first 5 years of its life the United 
Nations has succeeded in spending almost 
$857,000,000. Of this the United States con- 
tributed $424,000,000—almost half of the to- 
tal. By June 30, UN outlays will approach 
$1,000,000,000, and of this sum the United 
States will have contributed $543,000,000. 


HALF-BAKED EXCURSIONS 


Can any American explain what possible 
benefit the United States has received from 
@ single dollar contributed to UN, let alone 
half a billion of them? We have been treated 
to a never-ending wrangle, to a wholly use- 
less and costly war in Korea, to the threat of 
another world war with unimaginable de- 
struction, to military and economic regimen- 
tation in preparation for war, and to some 
half-baked, wholly unrealistic, and dangerous 
excursions into social uplift on a global scale, 
The Declaration of Human Rights and Geno- 
cide Convention are typical of these. 

The facts and figures on UN have been the 
subject of study by a Senate subcommittee 
under the direction of Senator O’Conor, of 
Maryland, and the report of this group leaves 
no doubt that UN has degenerated into a 
racket. The only people who profit directly 
from its operations are the new class of glo- 
bal bureaucrats who draw tax-free salaries, 


Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General, benefiting 
from 11 forms of allowance and 6 of benefits, 
draws $53,000 a year, free of tax. He may 
be worth $53,000 to himself, but to no one 
else. 

The Senators speak of the vested interests 
that have been created in UN by interna- 
tional bureaucrats whose principal object is 
to keep every existing project going and to 
invent new ones constantly. Among these 
is a study of the effect of chewing coca 
leaves. 

Others proposed or in existence are world 
clinics for alcoholics, the improvement of 
obstetrical practice in China so that the 
ranks of the Chinese Red armies may be kept 
up to quota, a world compact to end divorce 
mills, a study of the social problems of South 
American aborigines, the standardization of 
map symbols, legal procedure for the issu- 
ance of death certificates of persons missing 
in war, an Asiatic flood-control program, and 
an investigation of the scientific basis of 
Yogi. 

WHO GETS THE DIVIDENDS? 

There are almost 10,000 UN bureaucrats 
living largely off the American people. The 
old League of Nations was able to stagger 
to the grave with only a fraction of this 
horde of payrollers and at only a fraction of 
the cost. With each passing year UN grows 
more grandiose in its pretensions and more 
futile in its effect. 

The common stockholders in the organiza- 
tion are supposed to be the citizens of the 
United States and of other governments. 
For them there are no dividends. The pre- 
ferred stockholders are presidents, premiers, 
and dictators who regularly collect through 
the ability of UN to keep international ten- 
sions strung tight so that there are always 
wars and threats of wars with which to keep 
the people cowed and quiescent so that they 
will submit to the constantly increasing 
exactions of the state upon their incomes 
and their very lives. 

When are the people of the world going 
to get onto this gigantic fraud? 


Religion’s Part 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Religion’s Part,” published in 
the Somerset (Pa.) Daily American of 
February 17, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RELIGION’s ParT 

Because the United States has become 
strong and rich, there is a disposition in 
some quarters to slight, or ignore the part 
that has been played by religion in its devel- 
opment. 

Indeed, throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere the part of religion in the making of 
a great continent, has been fundamental. 

Along with the Spanish explorers there 
came friars to spread the gospel among the 
Indians. 

The French colonization projects in Can- 
ada failed until Henry IV sent missionaries 
to convert the Indians. The commercial en- 
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deavors of the first Prenchmen who came to 
America aroused the suspicions of the red 
men. Tney heard the gospel gladly. 

But the Spanish had slight influence upon 
the people who comprise American citizen- 
ship and the French influence did not ex- 
tend far into the United States. 

Freedom of religion was not immediate in 
the colonies. Different colonies were settled 
by men of different faiths. The Church of 
England dominance in Georgia, the Carolinas 
and Virginia left no place for other faiths 
there. And the union of church and state 
in those colonies made it possible for the col- 
onies to collect taxes for the church, for the 
parishes to employ no clergy and then at 
the end of each year to declare a dividend 
out of the revenue that had been provided 
by the state for the support of religion. 

The New England colonists were insistent 
upon freedom for their own religious faiths, 
but none for those who dissented. Roger 
Williams fled to what we know as Rhode 
Island to escape the tortures of the Puritans, 

Maryland, under the Roman Catholic Cal- 
verts, and Pennsylvania, under the Quaker 
Penn, were exceptions. These colonies set 
the pattern that was followed when the Con- 
stitution was adopted. New Jersey was per- 
haps the last State to throw off intolerance. 
Not until the adoption of the constitution of 
1844 did Roman Catholics enjoy all the privi- 
leges of American citizens, there. Although 
they did have freedom to worship according 
to their consciences, there were privileges of 
importance denied them. 

Because of the fundamental seriousness 
attached to religion, the French statesman 
de Tocqueville, after visiting the United 
States, in 1831, wrote his Democracy in 
America and states that in the United States 
religion is the chief concern of the people. 

It is therefore quite appropriate that dur- 
ing the Lenten season respect should be paid 
to a subject that from the beginnings of this 
country has been foremost. 

It is interesting to observe, further, that 
Somerset churches were more largely at- 
tended Sunday morning than they had been 
for months. 

The civilization under which Americans 
live is known as the Western civilization and 
it is founded upon the doctrines of western 
Christianity. 


Universal Military Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
February 13, 1951, there appeared in the 
Topeka State Journal an editorial en- 
titled “Do We Want Universal Service?” 

This editorial points to some funda- 
mental positions once familiar to all of 
us. Since in the near future this body 
will be called upon to consider the ques- 
tion of universal military training it is 
well for us to have before us frank and 
clear points of view on this most impor- 
tant proposed change in our funda- 
mental policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Do We WANT UNTVERSAL SERVICE? 


Should the country adopt the universal 
military service plan which is before Con- 
gress? One citizen group called the Com- 
mittee on the Present Danger, made up of 
assorted educational, scientific, and profes- 
sional VIP's, believes emphatically that the 
country should. Let’s look at this interesting 
movement. 

The Committee on the Present Danger 
supports a bill which, as the committee says 
in its recent statement, would cause military 
service in this country to begin at the age 
of 18 or at the end of the high school year 
after reaching 18. The 27 months of service 
and training authorized in the bill—after 
deduction for customary terminal leave—in 
reality means about 25 months to total 
actual military service. As such it need rep- 
resent for students a break of only two aca- 
demic years.” 

“We support the bill,” says the committee, 
“because it is a real universal military serv- 
ice bill and not merely an extension of the 
Selective Service Act to include 18-year-olds. 
The power given the President to call up men 
by age group is the distinguishing feature, 
When this call goes out, the draft boards will 
make no deferments for this age group on 
grounds of occupation or dependencies. 
When the program becomes fully operative, 
the services could count on at least 700,000 
to 750,000 men from each age group under 
present physical standards, and another 100,- 
000 for limited service by lowering present 
physical and mental standards for induc- 
tion.” 

Then follows the old argument that over 
the years this would provide a pool of 
trained manpower, though not mentioning 
that in the event of later war the pool of 
trained manpower would have to be com- 
pletely retrained to catch up on new weapons 
and ways of waging war, for nothing grows 
obsolete faster than an ultra-modern war. 

The committee's integrity and great sin- 
cerity is immediately acknowledged, but we 
hope it will realize that even the judgments 
of its VIP’s in all walks are fallible, and that 
there are two sides to this question of adopt- 
ing a permanent military class or reservist 
training system. The other side has been 
hinted at by Pearl Buck, Nobel prize winner 
in literature, who wrote a letter to Look mag- 
azine (February 13 issue) “profoundly de- 
ploring” Dr. James Bryant Conant’s earlier 
Look article, “A Stern Proposal for Survival.” 
Harvard’s President Conant, a chemist by 
calling, is a member of the afore-mentioned 
Committee for the Present Danger. Mrs, 
Buck wrote: 

“Dr. Conant * * ®* proposes that all 
young men be put under military control. 
Their teachers are to be men trained in the 
inevitable narrowness of the military out- 
look, men experienced only in the ways of 
physical and mechanical force, and in a type 
of strategy oblivious to human psychology. 
For the two most educable years of young 
manhood our men must live in an environ- 
ment of low standards of personal behavior 
and moral integrity. * * * What is the 
gain if we commit our national life to mili- 
tarism? Dr. Conant does not know. He 
hopes at best for ‘a global stalemate.’ But 
he cannot promise it. * * * Many Ameri- 
cans will consider victory not worth while if, 
in order to avoid tyranny from abroad, we 
put ourselves under military control at home, 
for tyranny has always begun with military 
control. * * * The mistake of military 
men has always been that they see problems 
too simply and have only the one simple 
remedy of more militarism, * * * @ pro- 
gram which has nowhere ever been finally 
successful in achieving even its own pur- 
poses.” 


It might be said further that this plan for 
systematic militarization would change 
something very fundamental about this 
country and what it has meant as a beacon 
to the world. Do you recall that millions of 
Europeans emigrated to this country—per- 
haps your own ancestors—to escape compul- 
sory military service and Europe’s round of 
wars, fed and readied by the class reservist 
system? Further, Europe has had this uni- 
versal service and training for a long time, 
yet Europe is chronically diseased with war. 
Germany had it and lost. The system has 
done nothing whatever to further or insure 
peace, yet many of its American advocates 
promise such a benefit here. Again Europe 
has universal service now, but the debate is 
over Europe's ability or willingness to supply 
divisions of men to defend itself. 

Shall we continue to say there are two 
sides to such a fundamental change and not 
rush into it? Congress probably will not. 
That doesn’t mean that Selective Service 
couldn’t use a complete overhauling to stop 
leaks and equalize standards. The Commit- 
tee’s point about lowering present physical 
and mental standards for induction should 
be applied as matters stand. 


Senator Lodge and Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in the February 14 issue of the Boston 
Herald there appeared, under the cap- 
tion “Lopce and labor,” a letter to the 
editor, over the signature of James F. 
Hughes, past president of the Central 
Labor Union, A. F. of L., at Lawrence, 
Mass. Inasmuch as his communication 
pays a very just and fitting tribute to 
our distinguished colleague, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lonce] 
I hope it will receive the serious con- 
sideration of every one of his colleagues 
in this body. To that end, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lopce AND LABOR 
To the Eprror oF THE HERALD: 

"he unofficial announcement that Gov- 
ernor Dever will seek Senator LopGr’s seat, 
were it authentic, would place organized 
labor in Massachusetts and in the Nation, 
in a rather embarrassing position, provided 
labor adhered to its policy of electing its 
friends. 

Fortunately, Senator Lopce and Governor 
Dever are friendly to labor, making it diffi- 
cult, but mandatory for labor to support 
both when seeking reelection to their present 
respective positions, 

The official organ, the League Reporter, 
of the American Federation of Labor lists 
Lopce in its columns as a liberal. Why? 

1. Senator LopGe voted in favor of the ree 
peal of the Taft-Hartley law. 

2. Senator Lopes voted in favor of a mini- 
mum wage. 

3. Senator Lopcr voted in favor of liberal- 
izing the social-security law. 
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4. Senator Lopce voted in favor of higher 
monthly compensation to pensioners under 
the old-age and survivors insurance law. 

5. Senator Lopce voted in favor of extend- 
ing the old-age and survivors insurance law 
so that farm help, domestic help, and nu- 
merous other groups of workers be included. 

6. Senator Lopce favors the union shop 
with adequate safeguards. 

7. Senator Lopce opposes the issuing of 
injunction in labor disputes without first 
hearing labor's side of the case. 

8. Senator Lopce favors extending Federal 
financial aid to private and parochial schools. 

9. Senator Lopcgs introduced a bill to have 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States elected by popular vote, the 
vote of the people. 

10. Senator Lopcez, in the years from 1947 
to 1951 sponsored an all-out program of pre- 
paredness, a@ preparedness program which 
would be the dagger in the ribs of the Rus- 
sian and Chinese Reds. 

11. Because of his determination, clear- 
mindedness, and his patriotism President 
Truman appointed Senator Lonce as United 
States representative to the UN. 

This brilliant, unblemished, and fearless 
record of Senator Lopcr marks him as an 
outstanding public official, worthy of the 
support of labor and all fair-minded citizens, 
Democrats as well as Republicans, in the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Those who may try to unseat the Hon- 
orable HENRY Casot Lopes, Jr., would do well 
to consider his smashing victory over the 
late popular and beloved Senator, David I. 
Walsh. 

JaMEs F. HuGHEs, 
Past President, Central Labor Union, 
A. F. of L., Lawrence, Mass 


Food Price Amendment to the Defense 
Production Act Still Urgently Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is the lead editorial in the New 
York Times of February 17, 1951, en- 
titled “Stabilization Without Tears”: 


STaBILIZATION WITHOUT TEARS 


The House Ways and Means Committee has 
rejected President Truman's request for im- 
mediate action on a $10,000,000,000 tax bill 
and let it be known that it is going to hold 
full hearings and listen to all proposals for 
dealing with the financing of the rearma- 
ment program. 

The idea of getting an uncomplicated 
“quickie” tax bill passed first and following 
it up later with a second revenue bill has 
much to recommend it from the standpoint 
of keeping revenue receipts ahead of spend- 


' ing. However, we think the Ways and Means 


Committee has acted wisely in its decision 
to canvass the entire tax field before com- 
mitting itself on the program outlined by 
the President. And we are the more con- 
vinced of this after reading news reports on 
the testimony given before the committee 
by Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization 
Director, and his Price Administrator, 
Michael DiSallie. 

The fact is that, whatever its previous in- 
tention might have been, the Ways and 
Means Committee might well have been 
moved to reconsider its whole approach to 
the revenue program simply on the basis of 
this testimony. Consider the situation for 
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@ moment. Never before in history has a 
nation financed a major war entirely out 
of taxes. Now we are undertaking to do what 
is the equivalent of that. The American tax- 
payer is told that the Government expects 
him to provide the prodigious sum of $71,- 
600,000,000 in taxes to finance the defense 
effort in 1951-52. And the Nation’s chief 
stabilizer, appearing before the Ways and 
Means Committee in behalf of the program, 
warns that “failure to tax—and tax hard 
now—will be perilous to our country’s 
strength and safety.” It will not be possible, 
this spokesman for the administration tells 
us, “to hold the inflation line unless Con- 
gress votes a tax bill sufficiently high to pay 
for our defense program as we go.” Yet this 
witness, the chief stabilizing authority of the 
administration * * * apparently sup- 
ports the powerful farm bloc in giving a 
special position of favoritism to farm prices 
in the stabilization program. Asked whether 
legislation now being considered would in- 
volve any change in this section of the De- 
fense Production Act, Mr. Johnston is quoted 
as replying: “I didn’t say that. The farmer 
is certainly entitled to his parity.” Does Mr, 
Johnston know that farm prices as a whole 
are already above parity in relation to No- 
vember farm prices? And if he regards par- 
ity as a sacrosanct concept, does he believe 
it works both ways? Does he believe that 
farm commodities that are selling far above 
parity should be rolled back to that level? 

Mr. DiSalle is quoted to the effect that “we 
ought to be able to do better than the OPA 
did in World War II, when it held the rise in 
the cost of living to 9.1 percent in the first 
year.” One wonders how America’s house- 
wives must feel now. A day or two ago Sec- 
retary Brannan assured them that the spe- 
cial dispensation to subparity farm prices 
would mean an annual addition of only $4,- 
000,000,000 to their food bill. Now they are 
consoled with the thought that their cost of 
living should be held to a rise of less than 9 
percent over the next 12 months. By the 
figures of the OPS itself, that maximum 
comes to the fairly generous figure of $18,- 
000,000,000. 

It is time the administration realized that 
pay-as-you-go means something more than 
simply imposing back-breaking taxes on the 
American public. If, as Mr. Johnston says, 
it is impossible to stabilize the economy 
without high ti.xes, then it is little less than 
fantastic to propose a program of pay-as- 
you-go taxation while conducting the price- 
wage policy on the basis of giving a minimum 
of political offense to every group in the econ- 
omy. 


General Eisenhower’s Earlier Appearance 
Before Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
entitled “General Eisenhower’s Earlier 
Appearance Before Congress,” published 
in the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal of 
February 3, 1951. The article discusses 
the demobilization of the Army at the 
end of World War II, and a statement 


made at that time by General Eisen- 
hower, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S EARLIER APPEARANCE 
BEFORE CONGRESS 

General Eisenhower’s appearance before 
the Congress this week recalls that once be- 
fore, on January 15, 1946, he also addressed 
the joint House and Senate membership. It 
is with some irony that one recalls that 
5 years ago General Eisenhower, as Chief of 
Staff of the Army, was called upon to explain 
to the Legislature why the troops were not 
being demobilized faster. His opening sen- 
tence at that time is significant in light of 
developments since. He said: “I have come 
here this morning because a very human 
desire has clashed with the Army’s manpower 
needs to do the job which has been assigned 
to us by the Government.” 

What was the situation then? General 
Eisenhower said: “Now just where does this 
leave us? On VE-day we had 8,300,000 
troops. We have already discharged 5,000,- 
000, and by July 1 we shall have discharged 
another 2,750,000 men who were in the Army 
the day Germany collapsed. This leaves but 
half a million or so of the VE-day men. Ex- 
cept for veteran volunteers, that is all that 
will be left of our own VE-day Army on July 
1, 1946, less than 14 months after the last 
shot was fired in Europe. All the rest will 
be recruits. It is with this relatively un- 
trained Army m the throes of reconversion 
that we must undertake the grave tasks still 
ahead. * * * My sole purpose, which I 
am certain you share, is that the Army that 
did so much to win the victory will be left fit 
to preserve it.” 

It is difficult to tell how much the rapid 
break-up of our World War II Army (which 
in those days included the Air Force) con- 
tributed to our present dilemma. 


Rev. Martin Niemoeller’s Opposition to 
Rearmament of Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Niemoeller’s Visit,” published 
in the Washington Post of today. I sug- 
gest that any Senator who is interested 
in obtaining the German viewpoint re- 
garding rearmament read the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


‘was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
NIEMOELLER’s VISIT 


When General Eisenhower administered 
the coup de grace to the arming of Germany 
as a primary object of American policy toward 
Atlantic defense, that aspect of the policy 
was already moribund, as a result of an 
opposition which arose in Germany itself, 
The opposition sprang from a one-man cru- 
sade conducted by that extraordinary Lu- 
theran cleric, Martin Niemoeller. Pastor 
Niemoeller, who is a presiding bishop of 
United Protestantism in Germany, came to 
Washington for the day on Monday. He was 
on his way to other parts of the country on 
a tour arranged by the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
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America. The State Department knew he 
was coming. Whether he was asked to call 
or whether he asked to be received—he visited 
the Department, but was received by several 
subordinates headed by the deputy of the 
Official in charge of the German desk. Un- 
doubtedly Pastor Niemoeller was put out, 
though the Department might have a good 
case for what seemed a slight, in view of the 
curious and unique position of Pastor 
Niemoeller as a leader in the opposition to 
the established government at Bonn. 

Pastor Niemoeller has been in the habit of 
speaking his mind freely throughout his 
tempestuous life, and suffering for it. Since 
the war he seems to have expressed the 
thoughts of millions of his countrymen. 
Such a man, with his hold on so many people 
in Germany, cannot be ignored. He has to 
be understood, or Germany itself will not be 
understood. Even a minimal curiosity 
should have caused the policy makers to 
make some effort to get at first-hand his 
observations and conclusions and an ap- 
praisal of the man himself. Why did he 
raise his powerful voice against a proposal 
which would have recreated a German army? 
Whence his ability to make that voice 
whisper throughout Germany, East and 
West, and have it echo back as the convic- 
tion of millions of Germans? The answers 
go to the heart of things in the east-west 
struggle. Pastor Niemoeller believes that 
diplomatic resources are not yet exhausted, 
and that even if those resources are spurned 
in Moscow, the west must always keep its 
eye on the impact of its diplomacy upon 
public opinion. He fears that the Stalinists 
are increasing their lead in the battle for 
the public mind. On defense he believes 
that the proper approach is the development 
of a European army; indeed, he thinks that 
all measures of defense should be dovetailed 
in the building up of a united Europe. 

The policy on the rearmament of Germany 
seems to have developed in a vacuum by per- 
sons who felt that the Germans themselves 
could be ignored. Niemoeller merely re- 
minded the world that there are Germans 
in Germany, not militarily worthless pup- 
pets. The problem of talking to opposition- 
ists is a thorny but by no means an in- 
superable problem. It has arisen before in 
respect of important personalities—Rene 
Pleven, when he was here as De Gaulle’s 
representative; Yukio Ozaki, the perennial 
oppositionist in Japan; and Feng Yu-hsiang, 
the vice generalissimo to Chiang Kai-shek 
before the split in the Kuomintang. Policy 
in foreign affairs should rest upon knowl- 
edge of the forces at work in the countries 
in which we are operating, and some means 
should be found for knowing non-Commu- 
nist oppositionists to Allied policy as well as 
Communist oppositionists to Stalinist policy. 


Vanishing Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesdgy, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Vanishing Surpluses,” pub- 
lished in the Washington (Pa.) Observer 
of recent date. In this connection I call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
danger of having to depend upon a crisis 
of war to keep up our economy. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

VANISHING SURPLUSES 


Impact of war and preparation for war on 
the Nation’s economy is illustrated by the 
change in farm surpluses. A few months ago 
they were a mounting problem calling for 
@ new approach, 

New Government holdings of cheese, but- 
ter, cotton, and wool have almost disap- 
peared and the surpluses of the major 
grains—corn and wheat—are so highly re- 
garded they are being stockpiled against fu- 
ture emergency. The Government has al- 
ready called upon the farmers to produce 
more of them, Potato control has been 
abandoned. 

Wheat is needed against the possibility of 
feeding allies in a war, and there is a high 
priority on corn to keep meat supplies ade- 
quate. The changed prospect is reflected in 
prices, wheat quotations being at their high 
in several years despite a large surplus. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation claims 
a loss of only $773,000,000 in its 17-year his- 
tory. This, however, does not include ad- 
ministrative costs, interest, and storage 
charges, which exceed the sales losses. CCC 
has authority to use nearly $5,000,000,000, 
and currently has $2,888,000,000 invested in 
price supports. It would appear that a con- 
siderable saving could be effected in this 
field, holding the budget down and avoid- 
ing sOme of the proposed new taxes. 

This general situation of challenging eco- 
nomic problems that can be solved only by 
war calls for searching analysis. Is the Amer- 
ican economic system so decadent that it 
must be supported by emergency after emer- 
gency to keep it working at top speed and 
stave off collapse of the standard of living? 
And what happens when the Nation runs out 
of emergencies? Will it then be necessary 
to create another? 





Proposed Amendments to Selective 
Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
,IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp several editorials 
regarding the proposed amendments to 
the Selective Service Act. These include 
editorials from the Washington News, 
the Washington Post, the Washington 
Star, and the Birmingham Post-Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
| {Prom the W: (D. C.) News 
of January 15, 1951] 

Too MANY DEFERMENTS * 

Overhauling of the draft law, with a 
severe tightening of the present deferment 
policy, will be one of the most pressing 
problems before the new Congress. 

The grim fact is that under the present 
set-up Selective Service is going to have a 
hard time furnishing enough men to pro- 
vide an army of 3,500,000 by next July, 
President Truman's goal, 





As in the case of so many other problems 
of the emergency, the whole question of 
manpower supply is still in the discussion 
stage, with no firm policy taking shape. 

Selective Service is operating now under 
a l-year extension, to next June 30, of a 
postwar draft law altogether too lenient 
and top-heavy with exemptions. Bypassed 
are the World War II veterans, all fathers, 
men with dependents, students, youths under 
19, and men over 25, and those mentally or 
physically unfit for general service. Certain 
occupational deferments are also permitted, 
mostly agricultural. 

At the current rate of demand, under 
these limitations, Selective Service will be 
running out of men before summer. 

In that light, and in the face of the com- 
pelling need, we don’t think much of the 
proposal advanced last month by one of 
Selective Service’s own advisory groups. It 
would defer indefinitely “superior” university 
students so that they could continue their 
studies. Their superiority would be deter- 
mined by giving them an aptitude test sim- 
ilar to that now given by the armed services 
and certifying them as “promising students.” 

The time is past for such unfair and un- 
equal selectivity. The need now is for men, 
and in large numbers, regardless of how 
“promising” they may be as plotted by an 
“aptitude” test. 

General Eisenhower, who is still adding to 
the luster of his name, as the preceding edi- 
torial points out, was not particularly “prom- 
ising” as a student. He was in the lower 
half of his class at West Point. And it took 
General Patton 5 years to get through. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) News of 
January 20, 1951] 


Don’r WEAKEN UMST 


The long-awaited bill for universal mili- 
tary service and training finally has been 
introduced in Congress. 

In recent hearings before the Senate Pre- 

Subcommittee, the main target of 
attack has been the starting age—the draft 
of 18-year-olds. This opposition undoubtedly 
refiects the sentiments voiced in letters that 
have been pouring in on Congressmen from 
parents who, understandably, dislike to see 
their youthful sons called into service. 

Yet this newspaper believes the principal 
arguments against the draft of 16-year-olds 
have been categorically and satisfactorily an- 
swered: by competent witnesses before the 
Senate committee, These facts seem to have 
been established: 

There are barely enough men in the 19-to- 
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least four, and possibly six, months of basic 
military training. 

The 18-year-olds are not yet an impor- 
tant factor in the country’s labor force. Their 
induction would not greatly disrupt indus- 
try’s manpower. 

The stamina, endurance, and recuperative 
powers of 18- and 19-year-olds unquestion- 
ably make them superior soldiers. By start- 
ing their training early they improve their 
own chances of survival if eventually they 
must be sent into combat. 

And, important from a long-range view, 
UMST beginning at 18 will provide the coun- 
try with an ever-expanding pool of trained 
reserves for the next 10 years. Yet the 
system is flexible enough to meet any world 
change for the better—the President can re- 
duce or eliminate service requirements as 
the emergency eases. 

This newspaper believes that Congress 
should enact UMST promptly without change 
or compromise on the 18-year-old age re- 
quirement. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of Janu- 
ary 13, 1951] 
EIGHTEEN- YEAR-OLDS 

The harshest and most far-reaching sac- 
rifice required in the interest of national 
security has now been set plainly before 
Congress. It entails something umnprece- 
dented and profoundly unwelcome in Amert, ' 
can life—the peacetime impressment into 
military service of all physically fit youths 
reaching the age of 18. This means not only 
hardship for the boys called into uniform 
and heartache for the families they must 
leave, but also a profound wrench to the 
traditions of a country which has always 
abhorred militarism and has never until 
now considered a large standing army in 
peacetime necessary to its safety. Only 
necessity could justify such a course. Un- 
happily, the necessity appears to be at hand, 

Secretary of Defense Marshall and Assist- 
ant Secretary Anna Rosenberg, who presented 
the plan for universal military service and 
training to the Senate Military Preparedness 
Subcommittee, made no attempt to gloss over 
its harshness. This break with the past is 
not likely to be of brief duration. The Sec+ 
retary spoke of it as a 10-year burden. But 
there is no way to measure its duration just 
as there is no way to measure the duration 
of the world crisis compelling it. As General 
Marshall observed, “There is no cheap or 
— solution to our present security Probe, 

ems.” 

We need to create speedily an armed force 
of 3,200,000 men and we need also to main-' 
tain a large corps of trained reserves. Pat- 
ently the best way to accomplish both of 
these aims is to induct and train the youngse, 
est men fit for military service. They make 
the best fighters, their induction will entail 
the least dislocation of the national econ- 
omy and the least disruption of family life, 
and they will be available longest for the 
defense of the Nation. The alternative, in- 
duction of older men now deferred, would 
impose even graver hardships. 

The UMST program outlined by Defense 

t officials to have taken 
into account intelligently the importance 
of continued education for some of the 
men to be called to duty. It would permit 
students now in college to complete their 
academic year. It would provide for a re- 
turn to college after 


: 


men equipped to assume the responsibili 
of future leadership would not be ignored, 
Whether induction should be authorized 
to begin at 18 or, as Senator Lrnpon Jonn- 
son has suggested, at 1814, and whether the 
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term of service should be for the full 27 
months requested by the Defense authorities 
or limited to 2 years, are details which Con- 
gress will need to study carefully. What we 
do in the present crisis will be looked upon 
by the rest of the world as a demonstration 
of our resolution. It will be taken as a 
standard, no doubt, by those nations upon 
whom we are urging increased military pre- 
paredness. We cannot afford at this stage 
to falter or to equivocate in our own program. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of 
January 22, 1951] 


COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


American colleges have already been hit 
very hard by mobilization. The uncertain- 
ties of the draft situation have led great 
numbers of young men to leave their cam- 
puses or to forego higher education in order 
to enlist in the armed services. If universal 
service for 18-year-olds is made a national 
policy, it is estimated by the executive 
director of the Association of American Col- 
leges that enrollment of male students will 
drop by as much as 80 percent. The needs 
of national defense are paramount, of course. 
And there does not seem to be any way 
short of a no-deferment program to raise 
an army of three and a half million. But 
the cost of such a program in terms of its 
impact on education ought to be reckoned 
realistically. ; 

One efiect of a sudden drop in student 
enrollment will perhaps be the destruction 
of a number of colleges—particularly those 
without large endowments and dependent 
for their operation on income derived from 
tuition fees. A number of institutions have 
already been obliged to reduce the size of 
their faculties. They may, if the pinch be- 
comes severe enough, be obliged to close 
their doors altogether. This loss of educa- 
tional facilities would entail a very severe 
cost to the Nation. 

Universal military service would also 
mean a serious gap in the training of young 
men for future professional careers. Four 
or 5 years hence this might present the 
Nation with a disastrous shortage of doc- 
tors, engineers, research chemists, physi- 
cists and experts in other fields where 
knowledge cannot be acquired quickly. In 
a world where military strength is to a 
great extent dependent upon scientific su- 
premacy, we can scarcely afford to be in- 
different to the supply of skilled scientists. 
Nor can we recklessly forsake the training 
of young men for future national leadership. 
Provision for a student training program 
in the universal military service and train- 
ing plan submitted to Congress by the De- 
fense Department is a wise form of con- 
servation. It will help substantially to 
stabilize the country’s educational structure, 

The colleges themselves, however, will Le 
obliged to make important adjustments to 
the hard realities of the present situation. 
President James Bryant Conant, of Harvard 
University, recognized the need in his annual 
report to the board of overseers just released. 
Planning for the future, he declared, must 
be based on the assumption “that we shall 
be partially mobilized but not in a global 
war for many years.” The situation today 
is not analogous tc that which faced us after 
Pearl Harbor when education as usual was 
abruptly suspended and teachers as well as 
students enlisted for the duration. 

The duration now is indefinite. After the 
transitional period of draft induction, col- 
lege enrollment will probably return to nor- 
mal or even in excess of it as young men are 
released to resume their studies. Speeded 
programs may be necessary for them, al- 
though Mr. Conant considers the 3-year cole 
lege course, improvised after the last war, 
unsatisfactory; professional schools will have 


to make some modifications, too; and facul- 
ties will have to ration their contributions 
to Government service in order “to prevent 
a dissipation of their highly specialized man- 
power.” Colleges are a national asset far too 
valuable to be lightly or needlessly sacrificed. 


{From the Washington (D. C.) Post of 
January 21, 1951] 


TEEN-AGERS IN BATTLE 


One of the reasons most frequently given 
for opposition to the lowering of the draft 
age to 18 is the fear that youngsters might 
be sent into battle without adequate train- 
ing. That is an understandable fear, but 
it needs analysis. Why were 18-year-olds 
pressed hurriedly into combat during World 
War II? Because a sudden desperate need 
for fighting men arose, and there was no time 
to train the teen-agers or to bring in rein- 
forcements from elsewhere. 

There can be no sure guaranty that such 
an emergency will not arise again. But there 
is a protection against unpreparedness. That 
is to make sure that every young man re- 
ceives ample training as a matter of course. 
That means universal training and service 
starting at 18. It is a tragedy whenever men 
go into battle unprepared; whether they are 
18, or 19, as is now legally possible, makes 
little difference. The aim of current legisla- 
tion is to build military strength and a reser- 
voir of trained men so that this will not 
happen. Eighteen-year-olds are needed to 
keep the Armed Forces at strength and to 
place the reservoir of trained men on a sus- 
taining basis. No wishful thinking can blot 
out the fact that international tension is 
likely to be with us for a long time. The 
kindest thing that can be done for the 18- 
year-olds, who sooner or later would be in- 
volved anyhow, is to train them adequately 
to meet their responsibility. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Star of Janu- 
ary 12, 1951] 


COMBINING TRAINING AND SERVICE 


Defense Secretary Marshall has presented 
to Congress a combined military service and 
training program that has the advantage 
of meeting both immediate and long-range 
manpower needs of national defense. It 
would supply the trained men required in 
the present emergency to build our military 
strength to 3,200,000 men. Yet the program 
would be flexible enough to provide uni- 
versal training facilities after immediate 
goals of the armed services are attained. The 
plan, therefore, would end what Chairman 
LyNnpdON JOHNSON, of the Senate Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee calls the dangerous lux- 
ury of sporadic, piecemeal manpower meas- 
ures to which we have become addicted. 

As outlined in general scope by General 
Marshall and Assistant Secretary Rosenberg, 
the plan calls for the induction of 18-year- 
olds for training and service in the Regular 
Establishment or assigrment to Reserve 
components. Induction now begins at 19. 
All physically fit 18-year-olds would be given 
from 4 to 6 months’ training before being 
sent on to one of the regular fighting 
branches. The policy would be not to send 
men under 19 overseas except in dire emer- 
gency. The training and seivice period would 
cover 27 months, after which they would 
become members of the Reserve for from 
3 to 6 years, the Reserve term depending 
on whether membership was in an organized 
unit or an inactive class. 

Once the emergency needs of the Regular 
services are satisfied, however, the induction 
machinery would become more a source of 
trained reservists than of regulars. The 
President would have authority not only to 
reduce service requirements but to elimi- 
nate them altogether if conditions war- 
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ranted. Thus, the Defense Department's 
plan would be adaptable to the long-view 
program of building up a strong body of re- 
servists in all branches. The theory is that 
the larger and stronger this stand-by citi- 
zens” reserve, the less need there will be for 
maintaining a huge standing army at great 
cost to the Nation. 

Even this compromise between develop- 
ment of a garrison state and the inade- 
quacies of past and present patchwork meas- 
ures will be costly and inconvenient. It 
will mean readjustments in the home, in 
education, and in industry. If the pro- 
gram is made truly universal, it will, in effect, 
ration the services of all of the country’s 
manpower, young and in the older brackets. 
But, as General Marshall told the Johnson 
subcommittee, this is a reasonable price 
which “a resolute people will be willing to 
pay for their liberties.” 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Star of 
January 10, 1951] 


UMT STILL NECESSARY 


Many persons share Senator Tart’s misgiv- 
ings over the maintenance of a large stand- 
ing Army in this country in time of so- 
called peace. He told the Senate he had 
heard talk of an American Army twice the 
size of that now planned and warned that 
such an increase in armed strength as a 
long-range program would put the Nation 
perpetually on a deficit basis. In addition, 
he said, “It would pose serious problems in 
the fields of military morale and industrial 
manpower.” 

There is an alternative, however, to what 
the Ohio Senator termed “a garrison state.” 
Universal military training would provide a 
constant reservoir of trained manpower that 
would enable the country safely to reduce 
the size of its Regular Army. It is the lack 
of such a training program in the past that 
has complicated the task of raising the min- 
imum Armed Forces required in the present 
emergency. And, still lacking such a pro- 
gram, there is no satisfactory source of 
trained manpower except selective service 
and the system of camp training now under 
way. Once the required strength is attained, 
induction of men for training and service in 
the standing Army is the only method which 
Congress has provided to keep our strength 
at the level deemed necessary for security. 

General Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and other authorities have 
told Congress repeatedly that the only way 
to avoid the burdens of a large standing 
Army in time of peace—and yet remain po- 
tentially strong—is by creating a stand-by 
reserve of young men trained in the rudi- 
ments of warfare. Such a permanent reserve 
could be built up within a few years under 
a@ universal military-training program of the 
type advocated by defense officials on nu- 
merous occasions in the past. It has been 
said the UMT would not be feasible right 
now, because of a shortage of instructors 
and camp facilities. It is true that these 
facilities are being taxed beyond capacity 
by the selective-service remobilization pro- 
gram. There is no good reason, however, 
why the new Congress should not pass 
stand-by legislation of the type just intro- 
duced to authorize UMT whenever facili- 
ties for carrying out the plan become avail- 
able. We would be far better prepared to 
meet aggression today had we started the 
training of our youth before the emergency 
developed. 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald 
of January 13, 1951] 


THE SOONER, THE BETTER 


Defense Secretary Marshall and his man- 
power assistant, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, made 
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two impressive points when they presented 
the broad outline of a universal military 
service and training program before a con- 
gressional committee this week. 

They made clear that UMST is at once 
the least costly and the most effective means 
of attaining immediate partial mobilization 
and at the same time assuring a vitally 
necessary pool of trained men for the next 
decade. 

It is, as Mrs. Rosenberg summed up, the 
only device “for providing a sound defense 
now and in the future at a price we can 
afford to pay.” 

Economically, there is this consideration: 
If we don’t draft the 18-year-olds we shall 
have to tap the young married men, with 
and without dependents, who are now ex- 
empt. There are now 630,000 of these in the 
19-26 age group potentially available for in- 
duction. If they were called up it would 
cost the Government €979,000,000 a year in- 
cluding their pay and dependency allowances. 

If, instead, am equivalent number of 18- 
year-olds were taken—as proposed under 
UMST—since they are almost uniformly 
without dependents, the cost for a year at 
the proposed pay rate would be €466,C00,000. 
Thus the annual payroll savings alone would 
be $513,000,000—not counting the loss to in- 
dustries and farms and to the purchasing 
power of families that would be involved in 
calling up married men. 

But something much more important than 
money is involved. 

From his experience in World War II, 
General Marshall said that men of 18, 19, 
and 20 unquestionably made the best sol- 
diers. They have stamina and recuperative 
power far beyond that of the older groups. 

By starting the training of our young men 
at 18—instead of 19 as at present—we not 
only immediately solve the problem of reach- 
ing the 3,200,000-man Army goal by next 
July, we also start an ever-expanding flow 
of well-trained men into the Reserve com- 
ponents. 

It is this important reserve pool, now lack- 
ing, from which an army in being could be 
doubled or tripled almost overnight. It is 
the cushion, or “durable layer of military 
protection,” that would survive the alternate 
moods of grave public alarm and compla- 
cency over the next decade. I; could roean 
the difference between nation: survival or 
total defeat. 

At the same time, these youths whose 
combat training started at 18 will have 
greatly enhanced their own chances of sur- 
vival if they are required to go into battle. 

The urgency of the situation is beyond 
question. The sooner UMST is put into ef- 
fect the greater will be our national security 
and the stronger our voice for lasting world 
peace. 





Congress Should Insist on a Share in 
Policy Making 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRISENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial appearing in the January 27 is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Posi: 

CONGREss SHOULD INSIST ON A SHARE IN 

PoLicy MAKING 

The constitutional crisis through which 
We are supposed to have been passing is not 
so much a constitutional crisis as a crisis 


of confidence. Few people seriously believe 
that the President lacks legal power to send 
troops abroad for specific missions, although 
his right to involve the country in a major 
undeclared war is certainly questionable. 
What is definitely doubted by millions of 
Americans is the ability of President Tru- 
man, Secretary Acheson and our leaders gen- 
erally to decide where to send anybody. The 
November elections constituted a repudia- 
tion of the administration which neither the 
people nor Congress is in a position to carry 
through to a logical conclusion. That is the 
source of the crisis which does involve dif- 
ferences in constitutional interpretation, but 
is actually brought about by doubts regard- 
ing our present leadership. 

In these circumstances it is not only natu- 
Tal but necessary that Congress should more 
and more edge into the picture and insist on 
a larger share in planning and responsibility. 
Korea gives the leace-s of Congress their op- 
portunity and points out their duty. In ad- 
dition to merely consulting with the State 
Department and saying “Yes,” Congress will 
have to exert pressure. Specifically it might 
well insist upon an explanation of our per- 
sistent refusal to release the troops of Chiang 
Kai-shek for an attack from Formosa, and 
the etrange ins and outs of our attitudes on 
the proposal for a cease fire in Korea. The 
State Department first consented to a pro- 
posal for a conference on Korea which ex- 
cluded from the proposed discussions the 
Nationalist government of China, the regime 
which we recognize and which has a seat on 
the Security Council. Later the United 
States representative at Lake Success re- 
versed our position and insisted that Chiang 
Kai-shek be represented at any conference 
about Asia. 

The official explanation at the time was 
that we had no expectation that the Chinese 
Reds would consent to the cease-fire pro- 
posal, and that when it had been rejected 
we could proceed to tell them off as aggres- 
sors. But it is strange diplomacy which an- 
nounces in advance that we are not acting 
in good faith, but only to prove a point that 
we have decided already. And suppose the 
Chinese Corimunists had accepted, and we 
had found ourselves in a conference stacked 
three to one against us; were we prepared to 
hand over Formosa and a UN membership to 
the Communists as the price of a toehold in 
Sone Korea? Or what was the 

The State Department’s attitude on the 
Formosa question has been explained by a 
commendable desire not to become further 
involved in an Asiatic war. It is also a sur- 
vival of the left-wing nonsense to the effect 
that we must have no traffic with National- 
ist China lest we alienate our friends in 
Asia. Now that our friends in Asia are re- 
vealed even to the most starry-eyed as our 
enemies in Asia, Congress might well ask 
why we can’t aid the enemies of our enemies 
even if Mr. Acheson ani his group aren’t 
prepared to treat them as friends. Here 
again there has been a mighty change since 
the January slap by Mao Tse-tung. For- 
mosa is apparently to be regarded as essen- 
tial to American security, after all these 
Parcel State Department insistence that it 
wasn't. 

There are indications that Congress is 
alive to this. Senator McCarran, of Nevada 
(Democrat), has introduced a resolution 
calling for aid to Chiang Kai-shek, and Sen- 
ator Paut Dovcras, of Illinois, one of the 
ablest on Mr. Truman's side of the floor, also 
urges support of Chiang, Franco, and Tito, 
not because they are Democrats, but be- 
cause they are anti-Communists. Here it 
might be observed that the State Depart- 
ment’s eagerness to help Tito, who prides 
himself of being a purer Communist than 
Stalin, is in curious contrast to its atti- 
tude toward Franco and Chiang. These are 
items in our foreign policy which Congress 
might well probe. There must be some 
reason behind attitudes so defiant of logic. 
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The Dilemma of the Free World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Foreign Secretary of 
the Philippines and Permanent Dele- 
gate to the United Nations, when the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred upon him by Boston Univer- 
sity on January 31, 1951. 

General Romulo was cited by Boston 
University as one “whose life and 
achievements reflect glory and honor 
upon that island country” and as a 
“patriot who has held the freedom of 
native land dearer than life, and whose 
fervent patriotism now encompasses all 
mankind.” The c ‘tation also said that 
General Romulo is a “soldier whose effi- 
ciency and loyalty have been proclaimed 
by promotion to the rank of brigadier 
general, a diplomat who knows that 
‘peace hath her victories, no less re- 
nowned than war,’ and who is winning 
renown by the consecration of superb 
mental and personality powers to the 
establishment of peace on earth and 
good will among the nations of the 
earth,” 

His speech entitled “The Dilemma of 
the Free World” was favorably com- 
mented upon editorially by leading 
American newspapers, because it under- 
scores the fact that the objectives of the 
free world of today are to keep alive the 
will to freedom and the will to resist 
those who would destroy freedom. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, if we 
go by the allotted span of human life, silver 
anniversaries are not a rare or unusual ob- 
servance. The Biblical threescore and ten, if 
cherished with care and husbanded without 
haste, do permit a man the proud achieve- 
ment of sticking to something—a useful 
profession or a beloved spouse—with fidelity 
and affection, and in the end receiving the 
plaudits of admiring friends and neighbors. 

The achievement of Dr. Daniel L. Marsh is 
rare in this: That, having passed the Biblical 
span, he can point to 25 years of faithful 
service as a university president in the no- 
blest profession there is—a profession to 
which he har been wedded as to a beloved 
spouse—and that, having reached this mile- 
stone, he has yet the vitality and the vision 
to go from hence toward a future of un- 
diminished usefulness to his country and 
people. Anyone can have a silver anniver- 
sary of some kind, but the pleasures of a 
silver anniversary as one of the great edu- 
cators of America are given to but a few. 
YYou, Dr. Marsh, are one of these fortunate 
few, and I am happy to have you come to 
join thousands of your friends and neighbors 
in paying you this just and affectionate trib- 
ute of admiration. Humbly, yet sincerely, 
I add my voice to the paean of praise that 
comes to you today from all those, in this 
land and in other lands, who have watched 
Boston University flourish into greatness un- 
der your patient and devoted leadership. 

Manila is almost halfway around the 
world from Boston. But the world has be- 
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come so small and history has moved so fast 
that while Boston, 200 years ago, was the 
farthest outpost of western civilization in 
the New World of America, Manila, today, 
is the farthest outpost of western civilization 
in the Old World of Asia. The expanse be- 
tween Boston and Manila represents the area 
covered by the advancing wave of western 
culture. If that area is to be held and de- 
feuded as an area of freedom, the common 
faith and ideals of these two cities, and of 
the lands for which they stand as symbols, 
must remain strong and enduring as hoops 
of steel. The outpost in Manila will be held 
if the people of Boston keep the faith. 

This is not a modern Tale of Two Cities. 
It is an attempt to reduce to simple terms 
the dilemma of the free world. America, 
which has become the arsenal of the free 
world, must soon make a difficult choice. 
America must choose between a policy of 
withdrawing to its frontiers to safeguard its 
freedom and its way of life, and a policy of 
assisting free peoples everywhere to defend 
their freedom against the menace of a new 
and more terrible despotism. America must 
choose between defending its own freedom 
in Boston and San Francisco and defending 
that same freedom in Paris and London, in 
Sydney and Manila. 

Whatever the decision, it will not be an 
easy one to make. But the difficulty should 
be the measure of our invention and imagi- 
nation. This Nation was made great through 
courage and vision. These same qualities 
will be needed to defend and protect it. To 
follow the counsel of fear is to embark on the 
road to disaster. 

Last night, at Lake Success, there took 
place an event of truly historic proportions. 
After 2 months of protracted debate and 
much searching of hearts and consciences 
the Political and Security Committee of the 
United Nations General Assembly decided by 
& substantial vote to pin the label of ag- 
gressor on the Government of Communist 
China. 

The decision is not so simple as it sounds. 
What make it significant are the premise on 
which it stands and the united action that 
now must follow it. The free world has had 
the courage to identify the aggressor and 
stands ready to take additional measures to 
meet the aggression. 

The United States should be proud of the 
leadership it assumed in the making of this 
historic decision. The emotional pressures 
that tended toward a rash and impulsive de- 
cision were greater than any nation in a 
similar situation has ever borne. But the 
patience and forbearance of the United 
States have been rewarded by the support of 
its friends and allies. Today the free world 
stands forth united and strong in the sight 
of the aggressor. 

The Philippines is one of the two states of 
Asia (Thailand being the other) that re- 
jected the repeated invitations to weakness 
and surrender. Though they frightened 
us with new threats by the aggressor and 
scared us with the danger of another world 
war, we stood firmly by the conviction that 
the surest way to whet the appetite of the 
aggressor and to bring on the tragedy of 
another war is to surrender to intimidation 
and blackmail. 

I cannot say, standing here before you, 
that by this decision we in the United Na- 
tions have avoided the risk of war. But I do 
say that if this risk does exist we could not 
avoid it by bending the knee to the aggres- 
sor. What we have done is to give notice to 
the aggressor that the free world has made 
up its mind to resist his further aggressions 
or attempts at aggression, as we resisted 
them a few years back in Iran, Greece, and 
Berlin, This time, instead of half-hearted 
resistance or unilateral decisions to resist, we 
have our unified purpose and de- 
termination to maintain the peace and secue 
rity of the world. 


My country made a difficult decision in 
breaking away from the group of 12 Asian 
and Arab states which favored further nego- 
tiations with the aggressor in Korea. This 
decision is symptomatic of what is going on 
in the mind of Asia. Back of the neutralism 
of Asia and its reluctance to join forces with 
the west are the fears and suspicions which 
centuries of unhappy contact with the West- 
ern Powers have bred. Almost alone in 
Asia, the Philippines was spared this expe- 
rience and memory of colonial subjection and 
exploitation. The United States must feel 
proud that today, once again, as in the days 
of Bataan and Corregidor, the people of the 
Philippines have decided to stand beside the 
people of the United States in the great po- 
litical crisis of the United Nations. 

Nevertheless, the problem of keeping the 
free countries of Asia within the democratic 
camp remains urgent and pressing. If the 
Philippines remains an outpost and promon- 
tory of the free world in Asia, then it must be 
held not only for its own sake but also for 
the sake of advancing the cause of freedom 
and democracy in that part of the world. 
To this end the United States must do two 
things. It must insist that the American 
experiment in the Philippines become the 
measure of the present and future colonial 
policy of the Western Powers in Asia. And 
the United States must act in regard to the 
Philippines in a manner to reassure the other 
countries of Asia of its friendly and generous 
intentions. 

The Philippines ts the pilot plant of free- 
dom and democracy in Asia, and what Amer- 
ica does there in terms of friendly under- 
standing and fair dealing will have a vastly 
more persuasive effect upon our neighbors 
than the broadcasts of the Voice of America 
and the squadrons of American bombers and 
battleships. 

The true power of America does not rest 
on the dollar and the atom bomb. If these 
were the only source of American power, it 
would not last. The strength of America 
still rests on the conviction held by the free 
peoples of the world that America stands for 
justice, for freedom, for equality, for progress, 
for all the great humane values of our civili- 
zation. If this faith in America is lost, the 
dollar cannot redeem it and the atom bomb 
cannot restore it. 

The decision that was taken last night at 
Lake Success reveals the true dimensions of 
the problem that America must face. Amer- 
ica’s responsibilities as the leader of the free 
world cannot be met by military strength 
alone. Those responsibilities can be met 
only if its relations with the free countries 
of the world are placed on a basis of mutual 
consideration and respect, and if its legiti- 
mate concern for the security of Europe and 
of European interests in Asia does not over- 
shadow its equally legitimate concern for 
the freedom and progress of the Asian 
peoples. 

Some bitterness will have been caused by 
the refusal of the majority of the Asian 
countries to support the antiaggression reso- 
lution of the General Assembly, but I trust 
that American statesmanship will overcome 
this natural disappointment and resolutely 
apply itself to the vital task of repairing the 
rifts that have appeared in the ranks of the 
free world. I dare, above all, to express the 
fervent hope that retaliatory measures shall 
not even be thought of, that the American 
policy of assisting the underdeveloped coun- 
tries shall not suffer as a consequence, and 
that food or any other form of relief and 
assistance shall not be used as a weapon of 
political pressure or as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. Tolerance, not resentment, 
becomes as of today the essential ingredient 
of the common faith and purpose of the free 
world. 

The crisis that confronts us will bring 
with it the evil of narrow perspectives and 
short-term objectives. Though these may 
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assume the appearance of necessity, they 
cannot take the place of wisdom. A basic 
ingredient of the wisdom which we now re- 
quire is the capacity to fix our eyes on the 
long-term objectives of the free world. 
Those objectives are to keep alive the will 
to freetom and the will to resist those who 
would destroy freedom. 

In this city of Paul Revere, it is a super- 
erogation to stress the virtue of alertness to 
danger. We have been awakened to the peril 
of aggression and the risk of general war. 
The modern Paul Reveres of the press and 
the radio have done their job well, so well, in 
fact, that we seem to feel the need of a little 
serenity and reassurance. We need to order 
our thoughts, to ponder our course of action, 
to look beyond the horizon, to lift our eyes, 
as the Psalmist said, to the hills whence 
cometh our help. 

We need, above all, to avoid the pitfall of 
despair and the rash actions which despair 
inspires. If American freedom was born at 
Bunker Hill, it is well to reme:aber that 
Bunker Hill commemorates a military defeat. 
Even so was the freedom of the Philippines 
assured at Bataan, though Bataan brought 
only tragic disaster to our arms. 

That we may lose the first encounters 
with the enemies of our freedom is not an 
occasion for despair. The principle of free- 
dom will triumph in the end because we 
have refused to bargain with it, because 
from the first, as on Bunker Hill and in 
Pataan, we have resolved together to cherish 
it with courage and devotion till final vic- 
tory is won. 

(Dr. Marsh at this juncture conferred upon 
General Romulo the degree of doctor of 
laws, honoris causa. It was the second time 
in its history that Boston University awarded 
an honorary degree at special exercises. 
Five years ago Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
was similarly honored.) 

Dr. Marsh, that this day should have been 
chosen to invest me with the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws is pleasure and satisfac- 
tion enough. It is like being served a rare 
and delicious fruit that is not in season. 
But to savor such a frvit in this company 
and on such an occasion is to compound the 
value of the gift. The personal honor that 
I feel I lay before you, Dr. Marsh, as a 
token of my high personal esteem and regard. 
But the honor that this award signifies for 
my country and my people I lay before this 
great Nation as a symbol of the mighty bonds 
of affection and gratitude that shall unite 
forever the people of America and the people 
of the Philippines. 


Wage-Price Fiasco Another Symptom of 
Anarchy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “Wage-Price Fiasco Another 
Symptom of Anarchy,” by Ralph A. Lee, 
managing editor, which appeared in the 
Southwest-Times Record, of Fort Smith, 
Ark., in the issue for Sunday, February 
18, 1951. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoap, 
as follows: 


Wact-Price Fiasco ANOTHER SYMPTOM OF 
ANARCHY—GOVERNMENT APPEARS INCAPABLE 
Now or Deatrnc Wrru Forces Ir Ser in 
MOTION 

(By Ralph A. Lee) 

In view of the wage-price fiasco and other 
disquieting symptoms of approaching anar- 
chy, there is a real question whether Govern- 
ment as now constituted is capable of deal- 
ing with the disruptive forces that are de- 
veloping. 

Legislation by faction and by ballot pres- 
sure has grown so enormously that there is 
a question now whether Government creates 
circumstance or is the creature of circum- 
stance. In the lackadaisical and belated 
attempt at wage-price control, Government 
obviously is a captive of some of the very 
circumstances it created. 

Government is laying the basis for its even- 
tual destruction when it deliberately prosti- 
tutes itself to the prejudices and the political 
innocence of its voters. Decadence is 
hastened when the electorate learns that 
by voting group interests it can obtain tem- 
porary benefits not available by voting indi- 
vidual convictions with only the general 
welfare in mind. 

When a republic is subjected to this con- 
tamination, it gradually loses character and 
degenerates by degrees from one nameless 
form to another, ending usually in absolute 
dictatorship. The tragic story has been re- 
peated time and again in history. 

From all sides, there are warnings that in- 
flation cynically set in motion 18 years ago 
is on the verge of getting completely out of 
hand. There is abundant evidence also that 
neither Congress nor the administration 
knows quite what to do about it. 

The wage-price control effort has bogged 
down in a fruitless chicken-and-egg argu- 
ment between labor and industry. Labor 
argues that wages have not caught up with 
prices, and for the unorganized majority this 
is true. It will be true a year from now, for 
it is the history of every inflation that wages 
never catch up with prices. 

On the other hand, industry rightly in- 
sists that wages are the principal ingredient 
of prices, and that even a beginning of con- 
trol is impossible until the wage factor is 
stabilized. 

At this point the six members of the Wage 
Stabilization Board representing industry and 
the public voted approval of a formula lim- 
iting increases to 10 percent, and the three 
labor members resigned in t. The 10- 
percent formula which produced the labor 
resignations was inflationary in itself, of 
course, and would have entailed an imme- 
diate increase in prices. 

Without representation on the Board labor 
will feel itself under no obligation to abide 
by any of the Board's decisions. There will 
be strikes as usual, culminating as usual in 
further wage increases and further price 
increases. 

No one wins or possesses even a worth- 
while temporary advantage in this insane 
roundelay, but it will continue as long as 
people continue to think strictly In terms of 
group interests and without regard for the 
welfare of the country. 

In the large sense, however, the temporary 
success of any wage-price scheme would 
have no important bearing on the basic 
forces which threaten disaster. Controls 
deal with the symptoms and not the origins 
of inflation. What is wrong fundamentally 
is the fact that the country for 18 years 
has been deceiving itself with printing-press 
money. 

When an inflation has progressed as far 
as this one, a nation’s economy can move 


only in one direction, and that direction is 
up. Public and private debt is accumulating 
to such an astronomical extent that it can 
be supported only in terms of dollars which 
are depreciating in value papatiansey to 
the debt increase. 

As a matter of practical economics, it 
would not be possible for this country to 
support its existing debt in terms of sound 
dollars of inflexible value. Any real attempt 
to stabilize the dollar at this point would 
tend to freeze the business expansion which 
has produced constantly increasing tax reve- 
nues and made municipal, State, and Fed- 
eral debt management possible. 

At the municipal and State levels a point 
of diminishing returns already is appearing 
and there are serious difficulties in the 
maintenance of governmental functions and 
in the provisions of debt service. As the 
inflation continues these subdivisions of gov- 
ernment will bog down in fiscal chaos, and 
there will be pressure for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assume the responsibilities that 
the municipalities and States are unable to 
discharge. 

With its own affairs in disorder, the Fed- 
eral Government could not assume new re- 
sponsibilities unless it disregarded com- 
pletely the conflicting wills of the people 
and their pressure organizations. 

Along that road lies rule by bullet and 
not by ballot, 


The Atlantic Union Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorr an excellent 
editorial about the Atlantic Union reso- 
lution which appeared in the January 
18, 1951, issue of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Eagle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was orderéd to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Concress ACTION ON AILANTIC UNION MorE 
UrcEnt as Rep Crisis Grows 

The Atlantic Union resolution, which we 
endorsed when it was introduced in Con- 
gress more than a year ago, has again been 
put forth by a large group of Senators and 
Representatives. The changed character of 
world affairs has given the sponsors of the 
resolution a feeling of urgency in their pro- 
posal, a feeling which seems completely jus- 


Who can deny that the world is at the 
threshold—indeed, well into the area of dan- 
ger—where the struggie is clearly between 
freemen and the enslaved puppets of tyr- 
anny? Whether the ultimate victory will 
be won through political prowess or by force 
of arms, the outcome will ring the death 
knell of one or the other—freedom or 
slavery. 

On the one hand the Communist despots 
are firmly welded in the tight band of Rus- 
sian domination. The threatened democra- 
cies, on the other hand, are still dangerously 
asunder and unable to act in concert, even 
for their own salvation. 

It is this historic division which the At- 
lantic Union resolution aims to correct. The 
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sponsors, Senators Leman, Grorcr, AIKEN, 
NIxon, KEPAUVER, and 22 others, are practical, 
hard-headed men. A mere military alliance, 
such as that under which General Eisenhower 
must collect his force against aggression, does 
not seem strong or final enough to these men. 
It is too easily broken, too confusing and im- 
permanent to guarantee success. 

Even General Eisenhower himself empha- 
sized this need in London early this week 
when he said “the only way the free world 
can defend itself is for the free world to stick 
together.” Surely we are not so politically 
immature as to refuse to explore the best way 
of accomplishing this. 

The present alliance must be given politi- 
cal and economic force. The loose, 12-head- 
ed Atlantic Council which advises Elsen- 
hower must be forged into a civil power with 
adhesion and strength. 

The question is this: 

Which type of valor is the best course for 
the democracies: To drown separately, 
though gallantly, In the sweeping tide of 
Communist imperialism or to unite and stem 
the tide with the same principles of free 
federal union which launched into the world 
this great Federal Union we now call the 
United States? 


Nonsegregation Policy Vindicated in 
Combat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, clear evi- 
dence that a policy of nonsegregation in 
the Army pays off to the country is found 
in the appended dispatch in the New 
York Times of February 9, 1951: 


Mrixtnc or GI Unrts Pays Orr in Korea— 
MaNy COMMANDERS Ham END OF NecRO 
SEGREGATION aS AID IN RECENT VICTORIES 

(By George Barrett) 

Wits THE ElcuTH ArMy, East oF Suwon, 
Korga, February 8.—United States Army in- 
fantry outfits that are discarding Negro seg- 
regation practices in Korea are discovering 
that removal of the color line among fighting 
troops is paying good dividends both in 
morale and in battle. 

For some weeks now the Army has been 
assigning white replacements to Negro units 
and Negro replacements to white units. In 
most cases this occurred because local com- 
manders had to get whatever replacements 
they could without delay to bring their units 


manders a clue to their recent victories, 
OBJECTIVE IS CAPTURED 
Some days ago in this sector a battalion of 
white and Negro officers and Negro enlisted 
men took a double-barreled objective. They 
scaled two 1,800-foot heights and routed the 
Chinese Communist defenders, killing at 
least 250 of the enemy, wounding two to 
three times as many, and capturing 32 pris- 
oners, an unusually high number. 
When the fighting ended the men were 
ne tana enmee tan 
oat aaieas &@ possible Chinese ambush, but 
their withdrawal for several 
hours to scour the heights for 
wounded. 
A Negro civil-affairs officer who volun- 
left his rear echelon sinecure to go 
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forward during the bitter fighting to lead a 
platoon that had been badly battered was 
killed in action. 

The regimental commander is Col. Dennis 
M. Moore, of Clarksville, Tex., a veteran of 
the Corregidor fighting and a survivor of 
the Bataan death march. Colonel Moore 
said the Negro unit had as nasty an assign- 
ment as any United Nations outfit in Korea 
and had done a good job. 


NO BAR TO FRIENDSHIPS 


As the replacements intermingle more 
and more in the units, the officers are finding 
out that the new friendships are in nowise 
hampered by the soldiers’ color. One lieu- 
tenant asked for volunteers and got the 
choice of one team of buddies—a Negro and 
a white soldier—or none. One regimental 
surgeon on another sector is a Negro lieu- 
tenant colonel and the other is white. To 
the Negro soldiers in the regiment both are 
respectfully known as Doc. 

There are instances now of Negro officers 
having command of white troops and Negro 
officers outranking white officers, without 
any special friction in either case. 

Probably typical of most white officers and 
soldiers is Lt. George M. Richardson, of 
Macon, Mo., who told this correspondent 
that when he was assigned to work with 
Negroes and whites together he told his su- 
periors that as a deeply indoctrinated south- 
erner he would try his best to go half way 
and even more. Actually, he added, he 
found he had never had a single case where 
he had to go more than half way. In most 
cases, he was not conscious of making any 
special effort at all. 

He said that in combat in Korea the prin- 
ciple of mixed ranks had proved itself many 
times, but he predicted it would still be a 
long time before it would be accepted as a 
practice at home by the officers and men who 
were close in Korea, 


Un-American Handwriting on the Walls 
of the House of Representatives 


REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 14, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a resolution to remove 
from the walls of the House of Repre- 
sentatives those ancient caricatures with 
which we are confronted, and to replace 
them with figures of distinguished 
Americans. Those alien figures are 
merely the handwriting of un-Ameri- 
canism on our walls. There has been 
a concerted effort on the part of a lot 
of radicals in some of our educational 
institutions for 20 years, or more, to de- 
stroy American history and to discredit 
those great Americans who helped to es- 
tablish and build this great Republic, 
Today we are told that two-thirds of the 
colleges in this country do not require 
any knowledge of American history. 

I wonder why. 

Now, let us take some of the individ- 
uals whose supposed likenesses have been 
placed on the walls of this House, at the 
suggestion of some of those radicals, and 
see how great Americans have been by- 
passed by this stupid procedure. 


In the first place, that distorted figure 
of the American eagle overhead, which 
looks as if Stalin might have stamped on 
it, should be removed and replaced by 
that splendid figure of the American 
eagle which appears on the Government 
seal. 

We could easily select from the list of 
great Americans who have served in this 
body, and whose names will ring down 
the centuries, regardless of the attempts 
now being made to undermine and de- 
stroy them, figures to fill every space oc- 
cupied by these imitations of alleged an- 
cient leadership. 

We might place the figure of Christ up 
there beside that of Moses, to remind the 
world that this is still a Christian coun- 
try. If Moses had lived during the time 
of Christ the chances are that he would 
have been the greatest Christian leader 
of all time. 

Prior to the turn of the last century 
there were 18 Presidents of the United 
States who had served in this House or 
in the Continental Congress. 

George Washington not only served in 
the Continental Congress but led our 
forces in the Revolutionary War, pre- 
sided over the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and served 8 years as President of 
the United States. We have that glori- 
ous painting of Washington before us, 
delivering his Farewell Address to the 
American people. God grant that his 
majestic figure may forever be before the 
eyes of Members of this House. His 
Farewell Address was the greatest mes- 
sage of its kind ever issued. It warned 
us against the very dangers with which 
we are now threatened. 

But if Washington were here today, 
he would be branded as an isolationist. 

Thomas Jefferson served in the Conti- 
nental Congress, as Governor of Virginia, 
Minister to France, Secretary of State, 
and Vice President, and then served as 
President of the United States for 8 
years. The figure of Jefferson is already 
before us, so we need not worry about 
him. He followed the policy laid down 
by Washington in his Farewell Address 
and warned us in his first inaugural ad- 
dress that our foreign policy should be 
that of “peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none.” 

He would also be called an isolationist. 
We had better follow his sage advice, if 
we expect this Nation to endure. 

He and George Mason are the only two 
Americans in that entire panorama, 
Let us keep them there. 

We might remove that caricature of 
Hammurabi, who is said to have reigned 
in Babylon about 2,000 years before the 
Christian era, more than 1,000 years be- 
fore Belshazzar’s feast, and 6U0 years 
before King Tut began his centuries 
of peaceful slumber, and replace him 
with the likeness of glorious old Ben- 
jamin Franklin, one of the wisest men 
that ever lived. He served in the Conti- 
nental Congress that declared our inde- 
pendence, and also in the Convention 
that wrote our Constitution—which has 
been described by one of the leading 
English statesmen of all time, as “the 
greatest document ever struck off at a 
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given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” 

You might replace that mythical figure 
of Lycurgus, a reputed Spartan law- 
maker, who is said to have lived eight 
or nine hundred years before Christ, 
with the likeness of John Adams, who 
served in the Continental Congress, 
served as Vice President of the United 
States, and then served as President for 
4 years. 

Remember it was John Adams who 
seconded the motion for the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

James Madison served in the Conti- 
nental Congress and in this House of 
Representatives, served as Secretary of 
State for 8 years, and then served 8 years 
as President of the United States. We 
might well substitute him for that figure 
of William Blackstone, said to have been 
placed there because of his commentary 
onthecommonlaw. Asa matter of fact, 
Blackstone was a Member of Parliament 
just prior to the Revolution, and one of 
the greatest enemies the American Colo- 
nists ever had. He did not write the com- 
mon law, but merely wrote a commentary 
on it. We might as well have used the 
figure of Greenleaf and credited him with 
having originated the Rules of Evidence 
because of his great work on that sub- 
ject. I would suggest that the figure of 
Blackstone be removed and be replaced 
either by James Madison or by John 
Marshall, a former Member of this 
House, a brave soldier of the Revolution, 
and the greatest Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States this 
Nation has ever known. 

We might remove that ghastly figure 
of Maimonides, who is said to have been 
a Jewish Rabbi in Egypt akout 900 years 
ago. We could afford to replace him 
with Alexander Hamilton, one of the 
leading Members of the Continental 
Congress, a hero of the Battle of York- 
town, and a great Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under George Washington. He was 
largely responsible for the development 
of our monetary system. 

Or we might replace him with James 
Monroe, one of the greatest Americans 
of all time, who was father of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine which has protected all 
American countries from invasion for 
more than 100 years. He was a Mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, a Sen- 
ator from Virginia, Minister to France, 
Governor of his native State, Minister 
to England, Secretary of State, and Pres- 
ident of the United States for 8 years. 

We could not find a better figure to 
fill that vacancy. 

Why not remove that antiquated figure 
of Papinian up there, who is said to have 
been a great Roman lawyer more than 
1,700 years ago, and replace him with 
old Patrick Henry, a Member of the Con- 
tinental Congress, whose famous appeal 
for American independence stands today 
as the most powerful speech of its kind 
ever delivered in the same number of 
words in all the history of mankind. 

Or, we might replace him with the 
figure of John Quincy Adams, a former 
President of the United States, and the 
only man who ever served in that capac- 
ity who later became a Member of this 
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House of Representatives, in which he 
served with honor and distinction up to 
the time of his death. 

That figure of Napoleon Bonaparte up 
there by the side of that of Thomas Jef- 
ferson would probably make Jefferson 
turn over in his grave. Jefferson knew 
Napoleon personally, but did not admire 
him 


Why not replace him with the figure 
of Henry Lee, known as Gen. Light-Horse 
Harry Lee, one of the great heroes of the 
Revolution, as well as a great member 
of the Continental Congress, who led the 
fight in his own State for the adoption 
of the American Constitution, and who 
paid that great tribute to Washington 
in which he said he was “First in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” 

He was also the father of Robert E. 
Lee, who has long since been recognized 
as the “greatest commander of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race.” 

Or, we might replace him with the 
figure of one of the greatest Presidents, 
as well as one of the greatest soldiers 
this Nation ever saw—Andrew Jackson, 
of Tennessee, who served as a Member of 
this House, led our forces to victory in 
the War of 1812, and served as President 
of the United States for 8 years. Why 
leave him out and place the figure of 
Napoleon Bonaparte on the walls of this 
Chamber? 

The American people would applaud 
such a change, 

That ghastly figure of Solon, who is 
said to have been an Athenian states- 
man and lawgiver more than 600 years 
before Christ, might well be replaced by 
John Jay, a member of the Continental 
Congress from New York, Governor of 
New York, and the first Chief Justice of 
the United States, upon whose motion 
the Legislature of New York approved 
the Constitution of the United States on 
July 9, 1776. 

Or, we might replace him with the 
figure of William Henry Harrison, a 
former Member of this House, who 
served as President of the United States, 
or that of his successor, John Tyler, who 
had also served as a Member of this body 
before he became Vice President, and 
who succeeded William Henry Harrison 
as President. 

If you want the figure of a real Chris- 
tian leader who was a real patriot and 
who served with distinction in this body, 
we might remove that figure up there of 
Innocent III, who is said to have lived 
about 800 years ago, and replace it with 
the figure of Frederick August Conrad 
Muhilerberg, a great Christian minister 
from Pennsylvania, a leading member 
in the Continental Congress, president 
of the State constitutional convention 
in 1777, and the first Speaker ever to 
preside over this House of Representa- 
tives under the Constitution of the 
United States. His people have been 
leaders in that State from the Revolu- 
tion down. At least four of them have 
served in this body, the last one being his 
great, great grandson, Frederick A, 
Muhlenberg, who served in the Eightieth 

- Congress. 





Or, he might be replaced with the 
figure of James K. Polk, a former Speak- 
er of this House, who later became Pres- 
ident of the United States, or with that 
of William Jennings Bryan, one of the 
greatest Christian leaders of all time, 
who also served in this body, and whose 
famous lecture on the “Prince of Peace,” 
will ring down the centuries as one of 
the outstanding Christian lectures of all 
time. 

Jonathan Trumbull, of Connecticut, 
aide de camp to General Washington 
and Speaker of this House of Represent- 
atives in the Second Congress, might 
well replace that ancient figure of Gaius, 
a Roman lawyer or jurist, who lived 
1800 years ago. 

Or, his likeness might be replaced with 
that of Millard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce, 
or James Buchanan, all of whom served 
as Members of this House, and later 
served as President of the United States. 

We might replace that figure of Greg- 
ory LX, who was Pope of Rome about a 
thousand years ago, with that of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, a member of the 
Continental Congress, signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, who later be- 
came a leading Member of the United 
States Senate from the State of Mary- 


Or, we might replace him with the 
figure of either Abraham Lincoln or Jef- 
ferson Davis, both of whom served in 
this body, and who fought together in 
the Blackhawk War. Lincoln later 
served as President of the United States, 
and Davis as President of the Confed- 
eracy. I can think of nothing that 
would more clearly indicate that we have 
a reunited country than to place the fig- 
ures of those two great Americans on the 
walls of this House, in which they both 
served. 


We might replace that figure of Jus- 
tinian over there, a Roman emperor who 
lived more than 1400 years ago, and also 
that of Tribonian, one of his chief 
flunkies, with Rutherford B. Hayes, who 
served in this body, and who later be- 
came President of the United States. 
It was his order taking the Federal troops 
out of the South that did more to re- 
unite the country than anything else 
that had taken place up to that time. 

We might remove that deceptive figure 
of Simon de Montfort, a British earl, who 
lived more than a thousand years a 
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ambition to overrun and conquer Scot- 
land. We might replace either one of 
these three figures with Henry Clay or 
James C. Calhoun, both great Americans 
who served in this body and later served 
in the United States Senate with honor 
and distinction. It might not be a bad 
idea to replace a couple of them with the 
figures of U. S. Grant and Robert E. Lee, 
the two great military leaders in that 
unfortunate conflict known as the War 
Between the States. 

Then there is the figure of Suleiman, 
Sultan of Turkey about 500 years ago, 
and Grotius, a Dutch humorist, accord- 
ing to the description in the Recorp, and 
Colbert, a French politician, who lived 
more than 300 years ago and of whom 
the average American never heard, and 
Pothier, a French professor, who lived a 
hundred years before the American Rev- 
olution—they should all be removed and 
replaced by distinguished Americans 
who have served in this body, such as 
Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, one 
of the greatest orators of all time, Ben- 
jamin H. Hill, who also served in this 
body, as well as in the United States Sen- 
ate, and whose tribute to Robert E. Lee 
is unsurpassed, and hardly equaled, in 
all literature. We might replace one of 
them with L. Q. C. Lamar, a great leader 
fromm my own State, who served in this 
body, as well as in the United States 
Senate, in the Cabinet, and on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

That would still leave us an almost in- 
exhaustible list of great Americans who 
have served in this body, including Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, who served as Vice 
President of the Confederacy during the 
War Between the States, John J. Engles, 
whose tribute to Benjamin H. Hill will 
go down the centuries, or James G. 
Blaine, whose tribute to Garfield is one 
of the greatest orations ever delivered 
on the life of a great American. 

We could come on down, Mr. Speaker, 
and invade the State of Texas and take 
glorious old Sam Houston, who served 
in this body, served as Governor of his 
great State, led the forces of Texas in 
their war for independence, served as 
President of the Texas Republic, and as 
a Member of the United States Senate. 
Why not substitute the likeness of Sam 
Houston for that of some of these an- 


also served in this body, and who gave 
his life at the Alamo that Texas might 
be free. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on and name 
almost an endless list of great Americans 
who have served in this and the other 
body, or who have served our people with 
credit, honor, and distinction, in private 
life, such as Thomas Alva Edison, the 
greatest inventive genius of all times, 
who illuminated this old earth and made 
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dentally, how to prevent malaria, 
typhoid, and other similar diseases. He 
deserves a monument almost as high as 
that of Washington's. 

I could name other great Presidents, 
as well as great Members of this body or 
of the United States Senate, great mili- 
tary leaders, great writers, great invent- 
ors, and great religious leaders, who are 
far more entitled to the distinction of 
having their figures placed upon these 
walls than are these ancient representa- 
tives of foreign lands, alien tongues, and 
anti-American sentiments with which 
the walls of this magnificent Chamber 
are now disgraced, 

We should replace them all with the 
figures of great Americans. 


A Reminiscence of Grover Hall by Carroll 
Kilpatrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we in Ala- 
bama are proud of having given to the 
Nation the late Grover C. Hall, editor of 
the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 
Grover Hall was a brilliant warrior for 
the freedom and dignity of the indi- 
vidual, a Pulitzer prize winner, and an 
editor acclaimed throughout the Nation. 
His one-time associate, Mr. Carroll Kil- 
patrick, of Alabema, a distinguished au- 
thor, has done a portrait of Grover Hall 
for Nieman Reports, January 1951. I 
ask that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PortralT OF A NaTIvE—A REMINISCENCE OF 
Grover HALL 


(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 


One hot summer day in Montgomery, Ala., 
nearly 15 years ago, a distinguished looking 
man in a handsome double-breasted suit, a 
cane on his arm, and a talisman rose in his 
buttonhole, walked spryly down the main 
street, attracting much attention. He tipped 
his hat to his friends, who looked a bit 
startled but warmly returned his greeting. 
Not until he sat down in his favorite res- 
taurant did he realize why there had been 
s0 many lifted eyebrows. His carefully 
trimmed mustache was in order, but he had 
left his collar and tie behind, hanging on 
the old-fashioned hatrack in his office, under 
the portraits of Lee, Jackson, and Cleveland. 

That was one of the few times that Grover 
Cleveland Hall, editor in chief of the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, was not equal to the 
occasion. 

Grover Hall was one of the South’s great- 
est editors in a day when fighting, personal 
editors were largely a thing of the past in 
American history. He was a human being 
with a greater passion for life and people— 
and a greater passion for the basic human 
decencies—than anyone I have known. His 
religion was freedom—freedom of the human 


spirit—and he practiced his religion faith- 
fully and fearlessly. For so doing he was 
honored with the love of thousands of peo- 
ple, and he won Nation-wide applause. 

Hall was the product of our eroded soil, 
He lived all his life in a State once ruled 
by the Ku Klux Klan. He had only a meager 
education and he was untraveled. But he 
believed in the dignity of man, and he spent 
his life trying to lighten the burdens of his 
fellow men. 

In his youth, Hall knew the deepest 
poverty. His later life was not without 
tragedy, for his wife was long an invalid. 
Yet this man, without inheritance except 
the great freedom to make his own life, was 
an example of the blessing that freedom 
can be and of how it can enrich our soil. 
To a whole generation who knew his tre- 
mendous buoyancy, his relish for life and 
his essential goodness, Hall was a symbol 
and a guide. In this present time of trou- 
bles, when we are confronted with another 
terrible challenge to our faith in our heritage 
of freedom, the thing that Hall was and the 
faith he maintained stand as proof of the 
genius of this free land. 

Hall was born in 1888 on a farm in one of 
the poorest parts of Alabama. It was 9 miles 
from his home to the nearest railroad. His 
town had never known, he once said, a foot- 
ball player, a Roman Catholic, or a Harvard 
graduate. 

When still a plowboy in Henry County, 
he was invited by his older brother, then 
editing a paper in Dotham called the Daily 
Siftings, to join the paper as a printer’s devil. 
Not long thereafter the paper folded and 
Hall spent several years on several different 
nearby small town papers. 

In 1910, he moved to the capital of his 
State to become associate editor of the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, a vigorous, conservative 
newspaper with a strong political bent. His 
first editorial was in defense of the right of 
Alice Roosevelt to smoke cigarettes. From 
that day on he fought against prohibition 
and blue laws, against antisedition and anti- 
evolution laws and for the right of man to 
govern himself. He continued as associate 
editor until 1926, when he became chief edi» 
tor of a paper that always gave the editor 
very great freedom of action. 

When Hall moved into the editor’s office 
at the age of 38, Alabama was dominated by 
the KKK. Senator J. Thomas Heflin, Gov. 
Bibb Graves, a large part of the legislature, 
much of the Baptist and Methodist clergy, 
and many of the small-town editors were 
pro-Klan. Hall attacked them all, savagely 
and by name. Physical floggings increased. 
Night riders could be seen almost every week 
performing their vicious missions against 
the weak and unprotected. 

Hall’s vigor and his anger were equal to 
the challenge, and he gave no quarter. He 
wrote powerful, vitriolic editorials, highly 
readable and effective. “What a callous and 
wretched demagog Heflin is,” he wrote. 

Finally, the inevitable threat on Hall’s life 
was made one night in a telephone call as 
he worked late, as usual, in his office. Hall 
bought a pistol and carried it for 2 days. 
“Then I put it aside with scorn and shame,” 
he told me later. “I'm no gunman, any- 
how. I can't shoot.” He was never threat- 
ened again. But the violence of the fight 
continued. 

In January 1928, as if to throw further 
defiance at the Klan, Hall declared for the 
nomination for President on the Democratic 
ticket of Alfred E. Smith, a Catholic and a 
wet and a darling of the anti-Klan forces 
throughout the country. 

Tom Heflin immediately went after Hall 
and the Advertiser. “When I said the Ad- 
vertiser had come out for Al Smith,” Heflin 
solemnly informed the United States Sen- 
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ate, “I said the whisky interests and the 
Roman Catholics had gone down there and 
put sugar in their coffee.” Heflin later 
pledged more than 35 large audiences to boy- 
cott the Advertiser. But the paper's circu- 
lation increased steadily as the campaign 
developed, and Smith carried Alabama in 
November. His majority was assured by the 
vote he won in the middie- and south-At- 
lantic counties where the Advertiser was the 
Democratic bible. 

Hall's unrelenting fight against Heflin and 
the Klan won him the Pulitzer prize for the 
best editorial writing in 1928. His cam- 
paign against gangism, flogging, and racial 
and religious intolerance had brought him 
national attention. 

Two years later the victory was complete, 
Hall saw Heflin’s strength as a towering Ala- 
bama politician broken at the polls, and the 
Advertiser’s candidate for governor on an 
anti-Klan platform carried the State. 

The new Governor unmasked the Klan, 
broke its grip on the jury boxes, and re- 
formed the primary voting laws which had 
made many Klan victories possible. The 
Klan was a thing of the past in the State 
which once had been the home of the Con- 
federacy. 

A few years later, Hall, sentimental hu- 
man being that he was, appealed to Ala- 
bama’s Senators to help Heflin find a job. 
The two old enemies, who had little in com- 
mon but their love of politics and good 
yarns, became reconciled. 

But when Heflin later tried to make a po- 
litical comeback, Hall dipped his pen in the 
old ink and helped block the former Sena- 
tor’s last attempt to gain public office. “Hef- 
lin is Heflin, a buffoon, and a hog-bladder,” 
Hall wrote in summarizing his opposition to 
Tom. 

“I know I’m a softie,” Hall used to say 
after spending a few hours swapping stories 
with Heflin. “I have never really hated any- 
one—and I’ve known some of the lousiest 
men ever born of woman. Stump speakers 
have called me variously ‘liar,’ ‘buzzard,’ 
‘kept,’ ‘atheist,’ and ‘Roman Catholic.” But 
most of them have been courteous and gen- 
erous, and we usually became friends in the 
end.” 

The Klan in Alabama in the twenties was 
primarily anti-Catholic, directing only sec- 
ondary attention to the Jew and the Negro, 
It was the effrontery of a majority attack- 
ing a tiny minority that aroused Hall’s burn- 
ing contempt. 

Hall’s anger was aroused again a few years 
later when the Nazis sought to make a scape- 
goat of the Jew. “In Nazi Germany,” he 
said, “I should probably be accounted eligible 
for all the current benefits of citizenship. 
My line must have been purged soon after 
the panic in the Garden of Eden. I am 
Anglo-Saxon-Pict-Celt-Welsh, out of an in- 
terminable line of deep-water Baptists. My 
forebears on both sides ‘Lindberghed’ across 
the Atlantic, the biggest ocean then known 
to them, and some of them later became 
involved in the American Revolution.” 

Hall said he was either born tolerant or 
learned tolerance early. “At any rate,” he 
wrote, “I came early in my days to like mi- 
norities and to distrust majorities with re- 
gard to all questions involving delicate 
human relationships and prejudice. I had 
Jewish neighbors along with Catholic and 
Protestant neighbors, but that was after— 
or maybe it was how—I came to know that 
Jews were people like other people, a part 
of the warp and woof of the same country 
that had nurtured my ancestors and me.” 

Despite his qualifications in forebears, Hall 
could not have survived a day in a country 
where one group ruled over another and 
where one man claimed superior wisdom. If 
he had not been shot for defying the regime, 
he would have died of suffocation. In a 
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letter to me that could apply just as well 
today to another monstrous totalitarianism, 
Hall outlined his basic philosophy. 

“The Advertiser,” he said, “has but one 
dogma—tfreedom of the human spirit. It 
believes in the right of each and every hu- 
man being in the two hemispheres to think 
and say what he likes, and it will angrily 
attack anyone who questions that right. 

“With reference to all other social and 
political questions, the Advertiser is purely 

tic. It supports what it likes, rejects 
what it does not like. The Advertiser pleads 
always for the utmost freedom of the hu- 
man mind, at last the only friend of man, the 
only known link with what we call God. It 
affirms that the man has not yet lived who 
has the right to say what another human 
being, however lowly, shall think and say. 
This is the Advertiser’s primary passion.” 

When Hall offered me his old job as asso- 
ciate editor, he said I would never be asked 
to write anything I didn’t want to write 
except the anniversary and “drive” editorials, 
“You would be expected to whoop for the 
YMCA, the Salvation Army, and the Com- 
munity Chest once a year,” he said. Hall 
thoroughly disliked the task of writing an- 
niversary and “drive” editorials. He had 
done only one that had really pleased him— 
a Christmas editorial 14 words long, written 
one year when he was engaged in a particu- 
larly bitter fight with a couple of political 
bosses. Hall's editorial that Christmas morn. 
ing said: 

“With one or two well-chosen exceptions, 
we wish everyone a very merry Christmas.” 

Everyone got the point. 

The anniversary that almost proved Hall’s 
nemesis (and confirmed his opposition to 
anniversary editorials) was a Fourth of 
July—a Fourth that Hall never forgot. Just 
before the holiday he stuck his head into his 
assistant’s office and said: 

“We have a lot of Fourth of July fans. I 
think I'll write a piece in honor of the 
great day.” 

He did. He wrote a long, glowing editorial 
about the birth of the Federal Constitution. 
The next morning as he drank his coffee he 
looked over his handiwork. 

“I read the editorial and nearly fainted,” 
he confessed afterwards. “As soon as I saw it 
I realized that the Fourth is the anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence, not of 
the Constitution. I expected to be kidded 
outrageously from one end of the State to the 
other. But my original theory was con- 
firmed—nobody takes note of an anniversary 
editorial.” 

The next day Hall wrote a nice editorial 
about the Declaration of Independence, but 
he did not stop to explain that the day to 
celebrate the birth of the Constitution is 
September 17, not July 4. 

Hall's lighter side, which endeared him to 
thousands of people and won him an amaz- 
ingly large audience, found its best vehicle 
in Clarabelle. One day as Hall sat at his 
typewriter in the old building that had been 
a hotel during the Civil War he was inter- 
rupted by a purring noise. A stray cat, dirty 
and hungry, had made its way to his office. 

Hall fed the visitor, gave her a name, and 
began writing occasional short paragraphs 
about her activities. The reaction of his 
readers was spontaneous. “We have decided 
to name the office cat Clarabelle,” he wrote, 
“but actually she does not deserve so swell 
and lovely a name. She has dirt all over her 
body. She is the most ungrateful bum among 
all the retainers of the Advertiser.” 

To satisfy the demands of his customers, 
Hall wrote more and more about the cat, of 
her views on Hitler and other disturbsrs of 
the peace. Before long his mail became so 
heavy with comments about his feline visi- 
tor—one reader sent him a cat encyclo- 
pedia—that he threatened to be rid of the 
animal. 

But Clarabelle was an institution. 


“The Advertiser is asked to write more 
about Clarabelle,” he said one morning, 
“But what is it to say of such an unworthy, 
unreliable member of the staff? She comes 
by this office only to eat her beef and sip her 
cream and take a nap.” 

For 2 years, Hall reported on Clarabeile's 
love life, her offspring, which were numerous, 
her unruly disposition and her ability to ab- 
sorb great quantities of coffee cream. 

Whenever Hall made a speech, there were 
demands from the floor for the latest intelli- 
gence on Clarabelle. Hall spent hours try- 
ing to pet the sullen cat, all the while insist- 
ing that he did not like cats. Once, when 
he couldn’t find her kittens after he had 

one to a neighbor’s child, he wrote: 

“Clarabelle never hides herself, being with- 
out reticence, but always hides her kittens. 
She is a chiseler, a cynic and a dead-beat. 
The Advertiser is on the point of breaking 
with her once and for all.” 

But as long as Clarabelle survived, she was 
fed and humored—and talked about where- 
ever Advertiser readers lived. 

Hall loved the cat, but his greatest love 
was the newspaper business. He thought 
that it was favored above all others. And he 
thought that newspapermen were a race 
apart. Every young writer had Hall's help 
and encouragement. “Read David and Solo- 
mon,” he would say to them. “They were the 
best columnists of their time. They could 
do their stuff and bring down the curtain 
in a flash. 

“Pour your souls into your work. Write no 
witticism that does not spring from con- 
viction, or some principle of philosophy, but 
take liberties with style. Get fresh about 
pompous utterances of vast wigs. Speak 
softiy of the sad—and quit when you are 
through. Spoof, sympathize, interpret—but 
quit writing when the sap stops flowing.” 

When the time came to speak softly, Hall 
could speak as Father Montgomery. When a 
local dignitary deserved honoring, Hall knew 
how to do it well. When a friend died, he 
was deeply shaken and his obituary editorials 
came from the heart. Here is the first para- 
graph of one on the death of a local clergy- 


man: 


“Dr. Cherles. A. Stakely came quietly into 
this strange world, remained for 78 years to 
study some of its mysteries, but never to be 
bowed down by any of them, and then at last 
breathed softly and made a characteristically 
quiet exit. He was a compassionate won- 
drously understanding man. He never said 
a harsh thing about those who were destined 
to live this unpredictable life. He counseled 
them and strengthened them, but he never 
condemned them beyond their grace to 
bear.” 

The Advertiser was founded in 1828 by a 
Jacksonian editor, who soon thereafter was 
run out of town by the Whigs. “The Ad- 
vertiser remained from its birth until 1929 
a hardy States-rights newspaper, always 
under vigorous editorship,” Hall once told me 
in the mid-thirties. “But after the depres- 
sion I compromised to conform to the un- 
expected needs of society, and today I do 
not know whether we are for States rights 
or human rights first. Lately I have en- 
deavored to reconcile Bourbons to the facts 
of a changing life and a novel experience.” 

Hall was a poor economist, however able 
he may have been as a philosopher. He was 
bored by statistics. He was often swayed 
more by human appeals than by factual 
analyses. The New Deal often disturbed and 

him, but the personality and hu- 
manity of Roosevelt won him. Hall sup- 
ported Roosevelt in three elections and un- 
questionably would have a fourth time had 
Hall lived. 

Hall was proud of the staff he organized 
on the Advertiser, and he spent hours with 
the men who worked for him. “The Adver- 
tiser is the least bossed newspaper gang I 
ever saw,” he said one day. “I don't like to 
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have people around me who need bossing. I 
like gentlemen who love their work and will 
respond to suggestion and their native in. 
stincts.” 

The publisher of the Advertiser and Hall 
were on good terms, but Hall did not hide 
the fact that he looked askance at business. 
Office publishers. Once he was invited to 
address the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors on the subject The Problem of the 
American Editor. A few days after he ac- 
cepted the invitation to make the speech, he 
received a telegram explaining that he would 
have to keep it to 15 minutes. “I don’t need 
that much time to expound the problems 
of the American editor,” Hall replied. “The 
problem can be put in one sentence, to wit, 
how to get the publishers out of the second 
grade.” 

Grover Hall’s heroes were the famous per- 
sonal editors—Frank Cobb, Henry Watter- 
son, William Allen White. He had their gift 
of an easy, readable style as well as a Menc- 
kenesque invective when the occasion war- 
ranted. Hall did not feel a close kinship 
with the latter-day editors a some of the 
more serious and solemn dailies. 

“They have native wisdom and acquired 
culture,” he said. “They are bright and en- 
tertaining. But they lack passion.” 

And that is what Grover Hall never lacked. 


Senator Frear: Delaware’s Man of the 


Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Dover (Del.) Index re- 
lating to the activities of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from the first 
State (Mr. Frear]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue Man or THE YEAR 


Even though 1951 is only 7 weeks old, we've 
just about made up our minds that Dela- 
ware’s man of the year is United States Sen- 
ator J. ALLEN Frear. In seven short weeks 
Senator Frear—Delaware’s freshman in Con- 
gress—has achieved an amazing record that 
is fast making him one of the most impor- 
tant men in congressional circles. 

What makes Senator Frear such an im- 
portant figure in Washington today is his 
sincere conviction to do what is right for 
the people he represents, regardless of po- 
litical dictates. It didn’t take the Joe Mc- 
Carthy headline technique to win recogni- 
tion for Senator FPrear in this present ses- 


ance of able, conscientious, and politically 
tolerant leaders is sorely needed. And Sen- 
ator Frear is one of those leaders. 
During the last political campaign in Dela- 
Seen ced that Senator Farar had re- 
Sead eee Why? We do 
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Eighty-seccnd Congress offered him two prize 
political leadership posts on the floor of the 
United States Senate—and he turned them 
down to maintain that tndependence of 
action that has won him the respect of Dela- 
wareans from one end of the State to the 
other regardless of political affiliations. 

Senator Frear is a member of the most 
important and powerful committees of the 
Congress there are today. The fact that a 
Senator from Delaware—considered a “po- 
litical nobody” because of his State’s small- 
ness in size and population—should achieve 
such important assignments is indeed indica- 
tive of the respect Washington has placed 
upon Senator Frrar. 

Last Friday night Senator Frear addressed 
the Nation from coast to coast on an im- 

t issue in the present economy of our 
country which is gearing itself for all-out 
defense production. He spoke of the im- 
portance of defense housing needs. But 
unlike rhost speakers from the congressional 
seats, he told the Nation about his own State 
and how its problems in a little boom town 
like Newark could be applied anywhere in 
the Nation. In that one broadcast, Senator 
Freak became a one-man chamber of com- 
merce. 

We have a feeling that Senator Frear will 
be called upon more and more to take before 
the people of the Nation the important prob- 
lems that face our country. We feel that 
when Senator Frear does present these prob- 
lems, the listeners of the United States can 
be assured that they are not listening to 
a@ mouthpiece for an administration or po- 
litical party, but to an able leader with the 
sincerest confidence in the problems he pre- 
sents. 


Indian Bureau Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be placed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
under the headline “CHAvez scores Myer’s 
control,” dealing with the Indian Serv- 
ice, and published in the Denver Post of 
February 14, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cuavez Scores MYEr’s CONTROL 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., February 14.— 
Strong criticism of Indian Bureau Adminis- 
tration was voiced here Tuesday by United 
States Senator Dennis CuHavez (Democrat), 
of New Mexico. 

He indicated that a shake-up of Indian 
Bureau officials was in the wind and that 
he was dissatisfied with the work of Indian 
Commiscioner Dillon S. Myer. 

“There’s been entirely too much attention 
to the interests of the Indian Bureau and 
not enough attention to the interest of the 
Indians,” CHavez said. 

“When I return to Washington I intend 
to look into the matter thoroughly.” 

The senior New Mexico Senator said that 
the purpose of the Indian Bureau is to 
advise, not control, the lives of the Indians, 


“If you needed a doctor or a lawyer or a 
dentist,” Cravez said, “you shouldn’t have 
to go to the Government to find out which 
one you should employ. I understand that 
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Commissioner Myer has now made it im- 
possible for an Indian to consult an attor- 
ney of his choice without the consent of 
the Indian Service.” 

In the last few months both Navajo and 
Mescalero Indians have voiced strong pro- 
tests of Federal management of their affairs. 
The Navajos have been particularly bitter 
since uranium has been found on their 
lands and little has been done by the In- 
dian Bureau to aid them in obtaining min- 
ing equipment or attracting outside aid. 

“I feel sure,” CHavez said, “that the entire 
New Mexico congressional delegation will be 
solidly behind any investigation to protect 
the Indians in all their rights, personal or 
property, And if there is any attempt being 
made to exploit his rights in minerals or 
other details, it is high time we looked into 
the situation.” 

Cuavez cited several cases where Indians 
capable of caring for their own affairs are 
being harassed by bureaucratic dictation. 
He said that the Indians need education, 
water rights, and medical care, and beyond 
that a nearly free hand in their own admin- 
istration. 

“We have Indian boys fighting in Ko- 
rea,” CHavez said, “and we had them fight- 
ing all over the world in the last war. If 
they are good enough citizens to fight in 
our Army and Navy, then it’s high time 
we realized that they are citizens in the 
full sense.” 

URGES LESS CONTROL 

He advocated immediate limited self-gov. 
ernment for most of the Indian tribes. He 
was more definite about the Navajos of New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

“The Navajo can be made self-sufficient 
by protecting his property rights and train- 
ing him to Lis duties as a full citizen,” the 
Senator declared. 

“But the biggest thing we can do for 
them,” he added, “is to leave them alone.” 


Presidential Pettiness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Presidential Pettiness,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of February 21, 1951. The editorial 
speaks for itself. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENTIAL PETTINEsS 

If it be true that the small things a man 
does are apt to reveal his true stature, there 
is not much comfort for anyone in the Presi- 
dent's latest tilt with Senator Byap. 

As President of the United States, Mr. Tru- 
man occupies what is certainly one of the 
most important offices in the world. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that the decisions 
he makes can and probably will have the 
most profound effect on the future of our 
civilization. What is one to think, then, 
when the President stoops to a level of petty 
politics that would be unworthy of a county 
political boss? 

After a 2-year feud with southern Demo- 
crats, Mr. Truman last week sent to the Sen- 
ate a long list of postmasterships. Included 
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were eight that had been recommended by 
Representative Burr Harrison, of Virginia. 
But.a ninth Harrison recommendation—that 
for Berryville—was held up. 

Berryville, of course, is Senator Byrarp’s 
home town, and the withholding of that 
nomination was a slap at him. Actually, 
Senator Brrp did not make the selection. 
Ordinarily Representatives make the recom- 
mendations for postmasters, but as a matter 
of courtesy they defer to the wishes of a 
Senator where his home town is concerned. 
In this instance Senator Brrp made no rec- 
ommendation of his own, merely concurring 
in Mr. Hargrison’s preference. So the rebuff 
intended for the Senator falls somewhat 
wide of the mark. 

An injury, however, has been done, al- 
though not to Senator Brrp. If Mr. Truman 
thinks he can undermine the Senator in 
Virginia by such small-minded tactics as 
this, he had better think again. But the 
postmaster in question, one H. B. Harris, will 
have to continue on an acting basis, which 
means that he cannot earn retirement credit 
despite the fact that his service has been 
wholly satisfactory. So Mr. Harris, because 
he serves in Senator Brrp’s home town, will 
suffer to some extent. 

The real victim, however, will be the office 
of the President of the United States. It 
is hard to think of anything more damaging 
to the prestige of the Presidency, or more 
likely to impair confidence in the stature of 
the man who holds the office, than such 
petty, picayunish politicking as thr‘ 


George Washington’s Faith in Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, once 
again we celebrate the birthday of our 
first President, whose military genius 
won for us our independence, and whose 
wisdom and love for freedom safely 
guided our struggling new Nation 
through the crucial early years of its ex- 
istence. He fought for liberty with the 
sword, and once having gained it for his 
people, he devoted his life to preserv- 
ing it. 

We have revered the memory of the 
father of our country for so many gen- 
erations that it is difficult to realize that 
he was made to suffer heartache because 
of his zeal to preserve liberty for the 
people of his country. 

Walter Winchell, outstanding colum- 
nist, gives us a most enlightening and 
touching account of the outrageous as- 
saults directed against Washington while 
he was serving his country and the first 
President’s reactions to the attacks. In 
his column, Washington Meets the Press, 
Mr. Winchell shows us the man Wash- 
ington setting the example of preserving 
liberty, although at untold cost to him- 
self in frustration and personal anguish. 
It is such an inspiring article that I urge 
all Members of Congress to read it: 
[From the Washington Post of February 22, 

1951] 
WASHINGTON MEETS THE PRESS 
(By Walter Winchell) 

The military genius of our initial Chief 

Executive has been faithfully recorded and 
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rightfully acclaimed. The shimmer of the 48 
stars reflects the gleam of his sword. How- 
ever, his triumphs did not end at Yorktown. 
Some of Washington’s most inspiring vic- 
tories were attained on the bloodless battle- 
ground of political strife. In some ways the 
battles in this field inflicted deeper spiritual 
agony than the physical rigors at Valley 
Forge. A lie can cause more pain than 
bruised flesh—the flesh heals more quickly 
than the spirit. He was the victim of out- 
rageous journalistic assaults. A portion of 
the criticism was honest—but most of the 
attacks were sheer vituperation. It is the 
measure of Washington's greatness that his 
devotion to liberty was not undermined by 
Americans who perverted it. Despite the 
savagery of editorial blasts, he not only 
struggled to keep freedom intact, but sought 
to strengthen it. 

The virulence of the abuse directed at 
Washington has seldom been surpassed. The 
personal vilification also extended to his 
family. But he rejected the counsel of ad- 
visers who urged him to suppress the in- 
stigators of the venomous press campaign, 
Washington never condoned treason, sedition, 
or lawlessness. When Pennsylvania citizens 
defied an excise law and threatened insur- 
rection, he used force to crush the rebellion. 
His restraint in dealing with press attackers 
stemmed from his faith in liberty and the 
knowledge that freedom is indivisible. He 
knew that suppressing opposition newspapers 
would shatter the keystone of the democratic 
structure. 

He noted: “Freedom will survive a minority 
who do not use it wisely. It gives wisdom 
to the majority who love it deeply.” 

He retaliated against vilifiers with a crack- 
ling display of wit. When one detractor 
ranted: “Washington is suffocating the 
truth,” he calmly responded: “My enemies 
say I suffocate the truth. My friends know 
that I embrace it.” 

He had journalistic defenders as well as 
belittlers, of course. J. W. Fenno, a pro- 
Washington editor, once whipped the critics 
with this lashing: “They are the most base, 
false, servile, and venal publications that 
ever polluted the fountains of society—their 
editors the most ignorant, mercenary, and 
vulgar automatons that ever were moved by 
the continually rustling wires of sordid 
avarice.” Whew. 

The following is Editor D. C. Claypoole’s 
description of his quaint interview with 
President Washington: “He received me 
kindly, and after paying my respects to him, 
desired me to take a seat near him; then, 
addressing himself to me, said that he had 
for some time past contemplated retiring 
from public life, and had at length concluded 
to do so at the end of the present term. He 
had some thoughts and reflections on the 
occasion, which he deemed proper to com- 
municate to the people of the United States 
in the form of an address, and which he 
wished to appear in the Daily Advertiser—of 
which I was editor. He paused and I took the 
opportunity of thanking him for having pre- 
ferred that paper as the channel of com- 
munication with the people, then I quietly 
withdrew.” 

Such was the formal dignity of eighteenth 
century interviews. The result of that in- 
terview was a historic scoop. But Editor 
Claypoole didn’t rush into print in the fren- 
zied manner of modern journalism. It took 
over a week for the big news to reach print— 
when the Gazette published Washington’s 
Farewell Address. 

When the scurrilous press campaign be- 
gan his reaction was expressed in a letter to 
a friend: “But in what will this abuse ter- 
minate? For the result, as it respects itself, 
I care not; for I have a consolation within 
that no earthly effort can deprive me of, and 
that is that neither ambition nor interested 


motives have influenced my conduct. The 
arrows of malevolence, therefore, however 
barbed and well pointed, never can reach the 
most vulnerable part of me; though, whilst 
I am up as a mark, they will continually be 
aimed.” 

The foregoing analysis of his bitter battle 
with the press was correct. But the constant 
barrage of invective finally shattered his 
philosophic calm. A man of great dignity, 
Washington was unable to descend to the 
level of meeting mud with mud. The result- 
ing frustration caused deep personal an- 
guish. Shortly before he retired to Mount 
Vernon, he made his private heartache pub- 
lic by declaring: “I never dreamed that I 
should be accused of being the enemy of 
this Nation, that every act of my adminis- 
tration would be tortured, and the grossest 
and most insidious misrepresentation of 
them be made as could scarcely be applied to 
a Nero or a common pickpocket.” 

Amidst the storms of vilification Wash- 
ington never lost sight of the essential need 
for a free press. He always endeavored to 
extend the beams of liberty’s beacons. He 
knew the greatest wealth of a free nation 
was not in its farms and factories—but in 
the liberty of its people. That is our price- 
less legacy, and Washington sought to pre- 
serve the treasure—by helping newspapers 
enlighten the people. He urged Congress to 
repeal the transportation tax on newspapers 
by reminding the legislators: “No resource 
is so firm for the Government of the United 
States as the affection of the people, guided 
by an enlightened policy; and to this pri- 
mary good nothing can conduce more than 
a faithful representation of public proceed- 
ings, diffused without restraint throughout 
the United States.” 

Washington’s exalted position today makes 
it difficult for us to believe the wide- 
spread bitterness engendered by the torrent 
of abuse. His pictures were publicly de- 
faced; he was denounced at mass meetings; 
and there was one assassination attempt. 
Not a dirty trick was missed by his attack- 
ers. A New York Gazette published forged 
letters in an effort to embarrass the Pres- 
ident. 

When the fraud was exposed Washington 
observed: “Falsehood can wound a man, but 
truth strikes the final blow.” 





Brotherhood Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 15, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Brother- 
hood Week this year is particularly 
timely, because of the stress of the crit- 
ical position in which this country finds 
itself. In such periods of tension and 
danger, it is especially vital that we face 
the crisis as a united people, as citizens 
of the Unites States first and foremost. 
We cannot afford to be weakened by 
prejudices and rreconceived ideas. For 
this reason, Brotherhood Week takes 
on added meaning for all of us this year. 

Being unified, however, does not mean 
being stereotyped or being reduced to a 
common denominator in which we would 
lose all our individuality. Rather, be- 
ing unified means the recognition of the 
true and inimitable worth of individual- 
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ity. Unity through tolerance and free- 
dom from prejudice means recognition 
that religious faith and racial origins 
contribute to each person’s make-up, his 
unique personality, but only contribute. 
They are not the only molding factors 
which cause a person to think and react 
as he does. A person is a complex com- 
bination of all his family background, re- 
ligious and secular teachings, plus all his 
experiences since the date of his birth. 
Each human being is a completely irre- 
placeable and separate entity and an 
entity of priceless value. 

Thus, the deepest meaning that 
Brotherhood Week can have for us—the 
greatest lesson it can teach—is that each 
person has the inalienable right to be 
judged as an individual, not prejudged 
because of his origin, religion, or” racial 
background. Human and therefore fal- 
lible, all of us need to be reminded of the 
ideals on which this country was founded 
and which constitute our moral and 
spiritual heritage. “All men are created 
equal”—that is the meaning of Brother- 
hood Week. 

Because we need reminding occasion- 
ally, I have introduced a resolution desig- 
nating the fourth Sunday in September 
as Interfaith Day. This resolution— 
House Joint Resolution 22—sets forth 
the basic principle that the fomenting 
of antagonism between Americans on the 
basis of sectarian creed is contrary to 
American traditions and to the spirit of 
the guaranties of freedom of worship 
embodied in the Constitution, and since 
it should be the policy of Congress to 
encourage mutual understanding of all 
people of good will, that this September 
Sunday shall be observed as Interfaith 
Day. 

America is the guardian and strong- 
hold of freedom, equality, and tolerance 
in this troubled world. Anything that 
can be done to encourage and strengthen 
the practice of these prime virtues must 
not be neglected. If we are to succeed 
in the spiritual and moral battle for 
men’s minds—if we are to succeed in sell- 
ing this democracy, equality, and free- 
dom abroad—we must maintain our do- 
mestic vitality and strength by the daily 
practice of these fundamental principles 
at home. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle: 


TEST OF AN IDEAL 


Many moving phrases will be penned this 
week to the ideal of Brotherhood Week, in 
which annually the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews tries to strengthen the 
family ties that unite all peoples, everywhere. 
The real test of an ideal is not the homage 
that is paid to it, but the concrete results 
that can be measured from it. By that test 
we believe all Americans this week may 
take renewed heart, for by all standards we 
are a more tolerant, united, and understand- 
ing people than were our ancestors in the 
days of slavery, religious rivalries, and the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

Reminders of the old evils exist, too 
abundantly, yet all in all we are less con- 
cerned about our neighbor’s religion today, 
more concerned about his character and 
worth, than were earlier generations. Peo- 
ple of all faiths work together, serve side 
by side in humanitarian causes, form firm 
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friendships. In divisions based on color and 
race we have farther to go, yet even there the 
new laws continually added to our statute 
books and the widening front of the battle 
agiinst prejudice are heartening signs of 


progress. 

Brotherhood in its highest conception is 
world-wide, and we Americans, who repre- 
sent almost all the national blood lines of 
the world and who have made democracy 
work, are the people who ought to take the 
lead in showing the world what can be done. 
The world may take note from us that 
brotherhood does not mean giving up indi- 
viduality, it does not mean agreement on 
everything, it does not mean planing every- 
one down to a common pattern. The germ 
of what brotherhood really does mean is in 
the United Nations. People can be ynited 
and at the same time have their national 
characteristics. They need not all be alike; 
they need only recognize their common hu- 
manity and the right of every nation to its 
own way of life. 

A certain lawyer, thinking to trick Jesus, 
asked Him, “Who is my neighbor?” And 
Jesus proceeded to tell of the Samaritan who 
came upon a wounded man by the roadside, 
and without asking any questions picked 
him up, tended him, and got a room for him, 
Really, that’s about all there is to brother- 
hood. It is trite but eternally true to remind 
ourselves that if it were put to practice 
everywhere, we would not today be scram- 
bling on the brink of disaster. 


A Spokesman for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 7, 1951 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate in the United Nations on the 
Korean cease-fire question, Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo, Foreign Secretary of the 
Philippines and permanent delegate to 
the United Nations, led in the discussion 
to brand Communist China an aggressor. 
Long before this debate, however, on 
December 7, 1950, General Romulo re- 
plied to the accusations against the 
United States made by Chinese Com- 
munist Delegate Wu in a manner that 
won for him the admiration and the 
gratitude of the American people. His 
speech in reply to Wu was inserted in 
the Appendix to the Recorp in volume 
96, part 18, pages 7892-7894. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include two edi- 
torials, one by the Daily Mirror of De- 
cember 9, 1950, and another by the New 
York Times of December 10, 1950, both 
of which I believe accurately express the 
sentiments of the people of the United 
States regarding General Romulo’s cou- 
rageous and forthright stand: 

{From the New York Daily Mirror of 

December 9, 1950] 
Goop FRIEnp CaRLos 

That wonderful big guy, Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, foreign secretary of the Philip- 
pines, gave it to the Russians in their teeth 
at the UN Thursday—an Asian speaking to 
~— exposing the Red liars’ blackest lie. 

“I say, sir, that you can make this false 
accusation against so-called American im- 


perialism in Russian, but you cannot say it 
in Chinese. 

“You cannot say it in Chinese unless you 
are speaking in translation from Russian. 
You cannot say it in Chinese because no 
Chinese who knows the history of his coun- 
try and who is aware of the long historic 
friendship between the Chinese people and 
the American people can make this accusa- 
tion without sounding as if he were faith- 
fully parroting the stale phrases of Russian 
propaganda.” 

General Romulo then related the story of 
American imperialism in the Philippines: 

“Instead of o; pressing the people, they 
taught them to cherish freedom. Instead of 
ruling the country with an iron hand, they 
trained the people in the art of self-govern- 
ment. Instead of keeping the people in 
ignorance, the better to keep them docile, 
they built schools, libraries, colleges, and 
state university. Instead of destroying their 
national consciousness, they developed the 
people’s pride in their own history and tra- 
ditions. And as for profits, it is a matter of 
record that America never did make money 
in the Philippines. Even the American 
troops stationed there never lived off the 
land or the taxes of the people; they were 
paid out of the United States Treasury. 

“In 1946 * * * the United States ful- 
filled its pledge to the letter and recognized 
the independence of the Philippines.” 

The Voice should get this statesman’s 
speech to all Asia. One million copies of it 
should be dropped over the Communist 
Chinese army. 

General Romulo ifr a true friend of ours— 
and of freedom’s. 


[From the New York Times of December 
10, 1950] 


TESTIMONY From ASIA 


The western powers in general and the 
United States in particular are placec in a 
somewhat embarrassing position by the bar- 
rage of false Comraunist propaganda in re- 
spect to their imperialism and aggressive 
intentions. They have given assurances and 
these are ignored. They can protest against 
falsehood but they cannot justify themselves 
in detail without the appearance of self- 
righteousness, 

Into this situation General Romulo 
stepped on Thursday with an eloquent and 
detailed answer to the Chinese Communist 
diatribe against the United States. He made 
it plain that he was speaking as an Asian 
for the benefit of other Asians. He recounted 
his first-hand acquaintance with American 
imperialism and its fruits in the Philippines. 
He contrasted American actions, both there 
and in China, with actions of the Soviet 
Union “in the same region and at thre same 
point of time,” he said, because he believed 
this was “the most effective way to refute 
the charges of so-called American imperial- 
ism in Asia.” 

It was this record that he presented to the 
Chinese Communist representative in these 
words: 

“I say, sir, that you can make this false 
accusation against so-called American im- 
perialism in Russian, but you cannot say it 
in Chinese. You cannot say it in Chinese 
unless you are speaking in translation from 
Russian. You cannot say it in Chinese be- 
cause no Chinese who knows the history of 
his country and who is aware of the long 
historic friendship between the Chinese peo- 
ple and the American people can make this 
accusation without sounding as if he were 
faithfully parroting the stale phrases of Rus- 
sian propaganda. This country, which has 
never been at war with China, which was 
the one great power that took no part in the 
spoilation of China, which has consistently 
championed the cause of the Chinese people 
against their traditional enemies—the Jap- 
anese and the Russians—which has gener- 
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ously given help to the Chinese people in 
adversity, this great country, with such a 
record, can face the representative of the 
Peiping regime and shame him into silence.” 

This is testimony from Asia and it is 
friendly and welcome at this point. If the 
Chinese Communists are not willing to ac- 
cept the expressions of good faith of the 
West, the Chinese people, whom they mis- 
represent, may eventually hear the tones of 
other voices. This certainly is General Rom- 
ulo’s belief and it is for that reason that 
he speaks. It will serve the cause of free- 
dom if more and more perceptive Asians will 
raise their voices to join him in his expres- 
sion of faith and hope when he says: 

“In the face of the historical facts and 
the facts of record we do not believe that 
the peoples of Asia and, in particular, the 
Chinese people will remain deceived for a 
long time regarding the motives and policies 
of the United States and the Soviet Union. 
We understand full well that today the Chi- 
nese people are not free, that access to these 
facts has been barred to them by the 
machinations of vicious and lying propa- 
ganda.” 


A Message to the People of Western 
Europe by Hon. H. Alexander Smith, 
of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, last Wednesday, February 23, I 
recorded a message to the people of 
Western Europé, in which I discussed the 
efforts of the Atlantic community to 
strengthen itself against Russian Com- 
munist aggression and the importance 
of the so-called war of ideas. This is 
one of a series of messages by various 
individuals in American public life which 
the World Wide Broadcasting Corp. in- 
tends to broadcast by short wave to 
Europe. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this broadcast be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLE OF WESTERN EvROrE 


This is United States Senator H. ALEXANDER 
SmirH. I am a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the United States Senate 
and in connection:with my responsibilities 
on that committee I am, of course, very much 
concerned with all matters of American for- 
eign policy. I am happy, therefore, to have 
this opportunity to speak for a few minutes 
to the people of Western Europe. My own 
ancestors, on both my father’s side and my 
mother’s side, came from Western Europe. I 
believe that blood flows in my veins from all 
the countries whose people may be listening 
to this broadcast. 

For many years I have been deeply inter- 
ested in foreign affairs, and beginning over 
30 years ago at the time of World War I, I 
have been much concerned with the problem 
of war and peace and I have been devoting 
my thinking and efforts to trying to discover 
ways by which our international difficulties 
might be settled by the rule of law and jus- 
tice and not by the rule of might, 
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As a participant in World War I and as a 
friend of many years’ standing and a great 
admirer of President Woodrow Wilson, who 
was the author of the League of Nations, I 
felt from those days that there must be ways 
and means to preserve the peace that would 
prevent these ever-recurring struggles which 
have brought such suffering to the world. 
From my experience both in World War I and 
in World War II I have come to the conclu- 
sion that had it been known before both of 
those wars began that the United States 
could mobilize its resources and would be a 
part in the big struggle, the wars might ac- 
tually have been prevented. Certainly the 
Kaiser of Germany would not have precipi- 
tated World War I if he could have foreseen 
that the power of the United States would be 
added to that of his enemies in Europe. I 
think the same could be said of Hitler in the 
case of World War II. 

Because of my deep feeling on this matter 
I was determined after victory was won in 
1945 that my efforts in the United States 
Senate, in which I was then a new member, 
would be directed in support of all efforts to 
organize the world to preserve the peace. I 
was a strong supporter of the steps leading 
up to the final ratification of the United 
Nations Charter. I was a strong supporter 
of the so-called Marshall plan, the European 
recovery program, which I felt was necessary 
if our former allies were to recover their eco- 
nomic stability and play their full part in 
the effort to build peace and freedom in the 
world. 

It will be recalled that when Secretary of 
State Marshall first suggested the program 
for economic recovery in Europe he included 
all the European countries and that meant 
Russia and her satellites as well as those 
countries which ultimately took part in the 
Marshall plan. We were all deeply concerned 
when it became clear that Russia would 
not join in this collective effort and that 
she was using her control of her satellite 
countries to keep them from participating. 
We were perfectly well aware that Poland, 
Finland, and Czechoslovakia desired to join 
the Marshall plan countries and participate 
in the recovery program, and we were aware 
that it was only the power of Russia that 
prevented them from joining. 

It soon became apparent that the policy 
of Russian communism was to sow seeds of 
discord and hatred among the non-Commu- 
nist European countries with the intention 
of so disrupting the economies of these coun- 
tries that in despair they would go over to 
the Communist ideology. Yet in spite of the 
efforts of Moscow the Marshall plan suc- 
ceeded dramatically and served as a power- 
ful bulwark against the spread of Russian 
communism in Europe. I am sure that my 
hearers will agree that the success of the 
Marshall plan in restoring economic sta- 
bility had much to do with preventing the 
spread of communism in Europe, and espe- 
cially in such countries as France and Italy, 
whose economic situations were so desper- 
ately serious. 

With the success of the Marshall plan in 
its early days in Europe we were all hopeful 
that we were on the road to recovery in spite 
of Russian opposition, but we were soon 
disillusioned when we discovered Russia was 
using another weapon in her movement for 
world domination by attempting to cut off 
the Allied Powers in the free zones of West- 
ern Germany from all access to Berlin, and 
thus to absorb that free city in the Com- 
munist empire. From this experience we 
realized clearly that Russia was prepared to 
use force if necessary to attain her ends 
where economic disruption was successfully 
opposed. Here again we were able to out- 
maneuver the Russian Communist attempts 
by the miraculous Allied airlift which was 
developed immediately to take care of our 


friends in the free western part of the city 
of Berlin. 

The Berlin airlift was victorious, but the 
attempt by Russia to take over Berlin by 
force was a warning of the danger that we 
were all in. We saw clearly that Western 
Germany and our Marshall-plan partners in 
Europe were in real danger of an aggression 
by Russia. The Russian military divisions 
in the west were being maintained in large 
numbers and satellite armies also were being 
built up, ready to strike at an appropriate 
time by military force if the methods of 
Communist subversive infiltration did not 
succeed in taking over these countries. This 
realization and the Berlin airlift experience 
brought about the deliberations that ulti- 
mately led to the setting up of the so-called 
North Atlantic Pact. This pact, which was 
a defensive treaty between the cooperating 
countries concerned, provided simply that an 
attack on one of these countries was to be 
looked upon as an attack on all and that the 
countries participating would join in build- 
ing up a collective defense to meet any pos- 
sible aggressions. 

The 12 nations which joined in this North 
Atlantic Treaty thus announced to the world 
that aggression by force against any one of 
them would be resisted by all. Thus we es- 
tablished for the whole North Atlantic com- 
munity the principle of preserving peace 
through collective security which had been 
frustrated in the United Nations by Russian 
obstruction. We confronted Stalin with the 
very kind of clear warning which had never 
been given to the Kaiser or to Hitler, as I 
mentioned a moment ago. I am convinced 
that by this action we greatly strengthened 
the prospects for peace, 

While these defensive moves were being 
developed among the Western nations we 
were suddenly aware that in the Far East 
another danger loomed because of the swift 
conquest of China by Russia, through the 
usual methods of subversive infiltration fol- 
lowed by taking over by force. While we 
were concerned with our dangers in Western 
Europe, the same danger swept over Asia 
and poor defenseless China was the first to 
be the victim. This has led to the sub- 
sequent Korean problem and the doubts 
and uncertainty that surround the entire 
far-eastern area, including Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Formosa, and the other countries in 
southeast Asia, yearning to be free from 
superimposed controls such as the new Re- 
public of Indonesia, Indochina, Thailand, 
Burma, Malaya, and even India and Pakistan, 

The threat of world conquest by Russian 
communism by force of arms is very real. I 
have tried to indicate in this broadcast the 
developments of these critical dangers, but 
before I conclude I wish to emphasize to 
those of you who are listening that al- 
though I consider military defense of vital 
importance, the really great battle that is 
going on in this world of ours is the battle 
for the minds of men and women. It is 
what is called an ideological struggle, the 
battle of ideas. Up to this time the very 
skillfully managed Russian propaganda has 
seemed to be winning this battle for the 
minds of men throughout the world. The 
Moscow radio has dramatized a picture of 
its own invention, which seems to portray 
to the world a struggle between two great 
powers—Russia with her communism on the 
one hand, the champion of the downtrodden 
and exploited people of the earth, against 
a& great rich imperialistic, capitalistic 
America, aligned with capitalistic powers 
trying to control the destinies of all people. 

We all know how false this picture of the 
world struggle is. We all know that the 
countries that have become great under the 
western tradition have become so because 
our forefathers yearned for those human 
freedoms which alone can make great civil- 
izations possible. The story of America is a 
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story of men and women of European origin 
who were willing to make any sacrifice in 
order that they might be free from the domi- 
nation or control of any human power and 
that they might be free to worship the God 
in whom they believed and follow their faith 
in the divine guidance of all human destiny. 
America’s growth, America’s success spring 
from the same source as the greatness of 
modern Europe—faith in those fundamental 
principles of human freedom which our 
ancestors brought to the new world. With 
this truth, which is nothing less than free- 
dom under Almighty God, we in America 
have gone back to the countries of our 
ancestors and have asked them to join with 
us in preserving the supreme values which 
all of us cherish in common, 

The really great issue in the world today 
is not communism versus capitalism or im- 
perialism, as Moscow would have us believe. 
It is the atheistic materialism of the totali- 
tarian state versus the idea of freedom under 
God, the idea of self-governing peoples who 
believe that the state is made for man and 
man’s emancipation and that man is not 
made merely to be subservient to the state. 
This is the great challenge to free men 
everywhere. This is a cause to which the 
people of the west European countries who 
are joined together in the North Atlantic 
Pact, can well dedicate their lives and their 
destinies. 





Address by Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, of 
Massachusetts, Before Conference of 
Grand Masters of Masons in North 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorpD, a very 
able address delivered by the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SaL- 
TONSTALL] before the Conference of the 
Grand Masters of Masons in North 
America at the Hotel Statler, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on February 20, 1951. I com- 
mend a reading of the address to the 
Members of the Senate and to the people 
of the entire country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TALK Brerore GRAND MASTERS OF MASONS 


The answers to the problems that face us 
now as we strive for peace in the world and 
security in our country must, I believe, be 
based on six general principles which I offer 
as a suggested chart for America as we strive 
to set a true course. Upon these our think- 
ing and our decisions must rest. Certainly 
there must be an end to indecision and the 
feeling of insecurity that comes with inde- 
cision. } 

1, We can never gain our security through 
& program that leads to isolationism. 

2. We can never gain our security by a 
program that follows a path of appeasement. 

3. We can only gain our security by sup- 
porting our agreements by our actions, at 
least until we know that the other parties 
to those agreements do not intend to do 
their share. 
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4. We must move ever forward on a policy 
of strength and confidence. Our actions 
cannot be dictated by fear. We have the 
strength, the resources, and the tradition, 
materially and spiritually, to take the initia- 
tive against all threats to our security. 

5. We can never make this Nation secure 
by hesitation, faltering, backing-and-filling. 

6. We must strive for unity of purpose and 
of action even as Lincoln did in the darkest 
of Civil War days. There is a tremendous 
difference, as he knew so well, between hon- 
est criticism and mere obstructionism. 
The former is vital in a democracy at all 
times. The latter cannot be tolerated when 
the safety of our country and the security 
of our citizens are at stake. 

At the moment, there are two issues in 
the forefront of everyone’s mind here in 
Washington: our policy in Asia and our pol- 
icy in Europe. These two issues are now 
constantly before us in the United States 
Senate. Questions being thoroughly dis- 
cussed regarding these issues are many. 
Should we get out of Korea? Should we aid 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalist forces? 
Should we declare sanctions against the 
regime of Mao Tse-tung in the United Na- 
tions now that the United Nations has final- 
ly proclaimed that regime to be the aggres- 
sor? What are our responsibilities in the 
Far East? 

What steps should we now take in Europe? 
What is the best way for us to protect the 
safety and security of our country against a 
possible Russian advance in Europe? 
Should we send ground troops to Europe? 
Should we merely support Europe in the 
air and on the sea? Should Congress ap- 
prove before troops are sent to Europe un- 
der the North Atlantic Treaty? 

These two great issuen also raise many 
questions of domestic policy here in the 
United States. Congress is now asked to 
raise our Armed Forces to 3,500,000 men. 
The President has recommended huge ap- 
propriations, increases in taxes. It has be- 
come only too clear that controls of our 
civilian economy must be firmly adminis- 
tered if we are to arm and equip this large 
increase in our armed strength adequately, 
and at the same time provide military equip- 
ment to our allies of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. These are truly tough decisions. 

them is not easy. The results of 
these decisions certainly will entail sacri- 
fices on the part of every citizen. 

Today every thoughtful American citizen 
is worrted. That can’t be denied. Many 
are greatly disturbed and those who have 
lost their loved ones in Korea are heart- 
broken. But if we are to live up to our re- 
sponsibilities as the leaders of the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world, we must build 
up that confidence that inspires faith in 
our ultimate success—that gives the feeling 
that our actions are based on the calm judg- 
ment of prudent men. 

From the present safety of our own land, 
we have watched the troops of the United 
Nations in Korea defend themselves bravely 


vance through practically all of Korea. We 
have followed grimly in recent weeks alter- 
nating retreats and advances which still 
leave the tssue much in doubt. The brave 
men assembled under the banner of the 
United Nations have proved they know how 
to fight the advancing hordes of Communists 
and will fight to the death if need be. They 
are daily demonstrating the superiority of 
our fire power and the speed and maneuver- 
ability of our airplanes. 

But there is grave doubt tn the minds of 
many of those boys and in the minds of many 
of our citizens as to why we are now fighting 
in Korea. When the North Koreans, stimu- 
lated by Chinese and Russian Communists, 
cressed the thirty-eighth parallel last June, 
they became aggressors under the terms of 


the United Nations Charter. If the United 
Nations is to be a lasting force for peace, the 
violators of its resolutions must be resisted. 
The Security Council of the United Nations 
immediately ordered the Korean aggression 
resisted. Our boys are ‘here to fight aggres- 
sion, to make the United Nations a force for 
peace in the world. They are fighting to 
preserve life as we know it here at home and 
to make the future more secure for us all. 
We must win that battle which they are 
waging so valiantly, even if it cannot be won 
in Korea. Certainly we cannot win it by 
appeasement. Most recently, the Chinese 
have been overwhelmingly branded by the 
United Nations as aggressors themselves. 
That is a true statement of fact—it is not a 
yielding to false propaganda. 

Certainly it would seem to be much wiser, 
hard though it may be to do so, to leave 
Korea if our military leaders say that we 
cannot expect ultimately to win there, or if 
the fighting drags out to a stalemate, but be 
unfettered by any agreements favorable to 
the Communists—like the proposed cease- 
fire suggestion—as would undoubtedly end in 
the loss of Formosa and the ultimate recog- 
nition of the Chinese Communists in the 
United Nations. This would be 100 percent 
appeasement. 

Meanwhile, elsewhere in Asia the forces 
of communism are weakening by intrigue 
what cannot be overcome by military vio- 
lence. Tibet has been invaded. The infil- 
tration of Iran reportedly is taking place. 
While the situation in Indochina is bad, the 
French have become more aggressive. Under 
the inspired leadership of General de Tas- 
signy, they are recovering some of the gains 
of the Communists. But final success is 
still far in the distance. 

On Formosa, Nationalist Chinese forces are 
in active training and are, we are told, pre- 
pared for vigorous fighting. Our Navy is 
under orders to prevent these forces from 
engaging in commando raids or amphibious 
attacks on the mainland. They are equally 
under orders to prevent Communist attack 
on Formosa. Formosa is one of those islands 
in the Par East that are considered part of 
our line of security with Japan, Okinawa, 
and the Philippines. The present National- 
ist forces are prepared to defend it. They 
may be able to stimulate commando raids 
and amphibious attacks or assist guerrilla 
efforts on the Chinese mainland. We should 
certainly encourage these undertakings in 
every way we can. 

Possibly our Navy should blockade the Chi- 
nese coast if the Communists insist in their 
efforts on Korea or in other parts of Asia. 
But there are many difficulties involved in 
such a blockade. Certainly we should not 
put troops in China at the present time, nor 
should our Air Force make bombing sorties 
on the mainland of China. But that does 
not mean that we have to prevent the Na- 
tionalist Chinese forces from making active 
efforts to the limits of their own strength. 
That does not mean that it may not be wise 
to provide them with arms and equipment. 
Certainly it does not mean that we should 
turn over Formosa to the Chinese Reds at 
any United Nations conference table or else- 
where. 

In Berlin and throughout Western and 
Southern Europe, the free nations stand con- 
stantly on the alert against possible further 
aggression by Communists. They look to 
us for that strong moral support and that 
material assistance they feel certain we can 
give them. 

Tremendously important decisions are now 
in the making as to the extent of and the 
manner in which we are to provide assist- 
ance to Europe. Under our Constitution the 
President is the Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces. He has the responsibility of 
deciding whether to send forces outside of 
the continental United States in the inter- 
ests of our security. Congress has the re- 
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sponsibility of appropriating at its discre- 
tion the funds with which our forces are 
maintained and supported. 

Our Government has signed and the Sen- 
ate has ratified the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Under its terms we have organized the mili- 
tary assistance pact. But, the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty does not provide specifically for 
sending men abroad except to repel ageres- 
sion. Consequently, the question arises: 
Can the President send troops as well as 
equipment under article 3 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty without prior approval of Con- 
gress? When the North Atlantic Treaty was 
ratified, the administration definitely stated 
that under article 3 materials but not men 
were intended. Now the President has stated 
that he expects to send men also. 

General Eisenhower has testified that he 
believed we should send men, although at 
the same time he stated that the bulk of the 
manpower must necessarily come from the 
countries of Europe. While the interpreta- 
tion given to the Senate by the adminis- 
tration when the treaty was ratified clearly 
did not include men, the Senate can in its 
wisdom join with the President in broaden- 
ing that interpretation or it can appropriate 
funds under its constitutional power to 
permit the President under his constitutional 
power as Commander in Chief to send troops 
to Europe. Personally, I believe that a wiser 
move wor'd be to recognize a more liberal 
interpretation of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Secretary Acheson has testified that he be- 
lieves the Executive and the Congress should 
move forward in accord. 

With compelling sincerity General Eisen- 
hower stressed the need of our setting an 
example of vigorous leadership, for only by 
such vigorous leadership can we hope to in- 
spire our European friends to their maximum 
efforts. Only by our example can we expect 
their woubts to be resolved and their ener- 
gies to be fully channeled into our common 
cause of a mutual defense of freedom. It 
gave me personally much confidence to have 
him state his conclusions regarding man- 
power and production from first-hand obser- 
vations, for I have felt for many weeks that 
Europe ts our first line of defense and that 
as such we must contribute not only leader- 
ship but materials, energy, and some men. 
General Marshall now states that the plans 
call for four more, or a total of six, divisions 
to be stationed in Europe. 

We all know that the implementing of the 
North Atlantic Treaty has gone ahead far too 
slowly in Europe. But there can be no doubt 
that our friends in Europe need us and we 
need our friends in Europe. We have made 
commitments in the form of a treaty. We 
have implied commitments from a moral 
point of view. We cannot go back on these 
obligations, expressed or implied, no matter 
how difficult the days ahead appear to be. 
To do so might well lose us the respect of the 
other nations of the world forever. 

If on the other hand it becomes clear that 
these nations do not intend to live up to 
their side of these mutual obligations, we 
cannot and must not attempt to help defend 
Europe. We must review our position in that 
light when we know those are the factors 
upon which our decisions must rest, but until 
we do, we must go ahead with inspired 
leadership and renewed efforts and sacrifices 
that come with those efforts if we are to 
expect those who have suffered so much in 
World War II to do the same. 

If we are to win through to victory over 
these grave threats to our Nation’s freedom, 
we must look clearly and with courage at the 
problems which we face—problems that arise 
here in the United States very larcely be- 
cause we are not prepared for an emergency. 
The price of that unpreparedness we must 
now pay regardless of cost. And to those 
who bear the administrative responsibility 
for that unpreparedness, we look with more 
critical eyes. A Universal Military Training 
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and Service Act is now made necessary by 
certain self-evident realities: (1) The United 
States is now a participant in a struggle for 
survival, the dimensions and duration of 
which cannot be accurately calculated; (2) 
we do not now have under arms sufficient 
manpower to sustain a respectable military 
posture nor to provide a defense adequate to 
the immediate peril; (3) so long as the fight- 
ing continues in Korea, and the outcome of 
the struggle with our enemy remains unde- 
cided, there exists an ever-present need for 
readiness to increase the strength of our 
armed services; (4) we must build up a force 
of trained reserves so that we will not be 
caught again by another Pearl Harbor. 

Our present laws authorizing the mo- 
bilization of manpower are inflexible. Con- 
gress has removed the statutory ceilings on 
the size of our armed services. But more leg- 
islation is needed to provide the manpower 
to build our forces to the needed level of 
strength. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staf have determined 
that our minimum defense requirements 
necessitate an armed force of approximately 
8,500,000 men by June 1951. This determi- 
nation is the result of their best military 
judgment. If we accept that judgment, then 
we must provide the minimum manpower 
which these responsible officers have deter- 
mined to be our need. 

Reduced to the simplest terms, the two 
most pressing needs for this legislation are 
(1) the security of the Nation requires the 
most prompt possible build-up of our Armed 
Forces, and (2) we must now decide upon an 
enduring system of training and manpower 
readiness to meet the demands of a danger 
which now has no foreseeable end. 

The bill proposed by our Armed Services 
Committee makes the manpower available 
so that if a further emergency arises it will 
not be necessary for Congress to act hastily 
in broadening eligibility to increase the pool 
of strength available. We believe that for 
the best interests of national security, it is 
imperative that the piecemeal manpower 
mobilization approach be abandoned and 
this more flexible approach substituted. 

Right now to get that build-up and to 
maintain it will take all the qualified men 
from the Selective Service pool, the married 
nonveterans, husbands, some now in the IV-F 
group, and some now deferred as students, 
and finally about 400,000 not yet in the 
selective-service pool. So Congress has not 
many alternatives if it agrees with Secretary 
Marshall and the Chiefs of Staff that a force 
of 3,500,000 men is needed. 

Economically we must expect a drastic 
change in our manner of living if we are to 
provide our defenses with needed materials 
and manpower. The solid solution of this 
problem is to raise to new levels our produc- 
tion of essentials. 

In the meantime, controls are inevitable. 
It seems to me entirely likely that if we im- 
pose and accept adequate controls on our 
civilian economy now, we may in a shorter 
space of time than we now believe possible 
find ways and means of returning thereafter 
to a more normal situation, perhaps even in 
2 years. It is estimated that the demands 
for our military production for 1951 and 1952 
will amount to probably 50 billions of dol- 
lars in each of these years. When we con- 
sider that our present national gross product 
amounts to about 275 billions of dollars and 
realize that this military burden represents 
an addition of almost 18 percent to that fig- 
ure, the enormity of the problem before us is 
clear. 

Needless to say, this means sacrifices and 
a lower standard of living until we build up 
these military defenses, having allowed them 
to get much too low. It is, however, equally 
clear, a burden that must be carried if we 
are to survive as a free nation. When the 
build-up has been accomplished and if no 
war has come, just think how much more 


productive facilities we will have than we 
now possess. 

Congress can pass legislation, but the order 
to freeze prices and wages must be issued by 
the administration. Congress can pass laws 
regarding enforcement of such orders, but 
the Executive must set up the machinery 
to enforce them. That machinery is even 
now not yet adequately in being. It should 
be implemented at once with proper and ade- 
quate powers and with forthright action on 
the part of its administrators. 

Let us never forget that no sacrifices made 
by any individual or group here on the home 
front can be comparable to those being made 
and perhaps to be made by our soldiers on 
Korea’s frozen hills and plains. Economic 
justice can always be restored; it is different 
with the life of a man. 

In recent weeks a number of patriotic and 
well-intentioned proposals have been made 
for our guidance in the days to come. We 
Members of Congress welcome friendly and 
open discussion of our policies overseas and 
at home, but that does not mean necessarily 
that we agree with them. I find myself un- 
able to agree with any proposal which recom- 
mends a backyard defense of this country. 
If we subscribe merely to a theory of the 
defense of this continent, we will surely find 
ourselves trying to protect North and South 
America and a few islands offshore against 
the strength and resources of all the rest of 
the world, 

Can we survive in the United States with 
Europe with all its people and their resources 
in Communist hands? Such a theory and 
such a situation are unthinkable. Nor can 
I agree that an increased armed strength 
may provoke the Communists to more ag- 
gression in the immediate future. If this 
view is right, then why do anything? Why 
don't we drop our hands to our sides and let 
the blows fall? If aggression is to be pro- 
voked, I want to see that aggression pro- 
voked by strength and not by weakness. 

In two world wars we have sent our man- 
hood and our treasure overseas. Thousands 
and thousands of American boys have died 
on the European battlefields. Shall we now 
abandon all that they fought for, side by 
side with our European allies? Shall we 
willingly yield the Ruhr and the Saar, with 
their tremendous industrial potential, to the 
Soviet Union? Shall we say to Great Brit- 
ain and France and Denmark and Holland 
and Belgium and the other countries of the 
North Atlantic Treaty that'we didn’t mean 
what we said when we joined with them to 
try to contain communism? 

Shall we abandon Rome to barbarian in- 
vasion? Shall we hand to the Reds—on 
what would amount to a uranium platter— 
the vast ore deposits of Africa? What are 
we going to do about the great oil resources 
of the Middle East? Most important of all, 
shall we leave completely in the lurch, by 
withdrawing behind our own continental de- 
fenses, those valiant peoples of Europe who 
have so long looked to us for strength and 
help? American leadership, if it is to be 
worthy of the name and the things for which 
America has always stood—freedom and fair 
play—must be moral always, as well as mili- 
tary, diplomatic, and economic. We cannot 
and we must not go back on our word. To 
do otherwise makes us indistinguishable 
from the enemy we face. 

Our paramount object in our struggle to- 
day is to preserve peace in order that our 
Nation may go forward in security and per- 
mit the undertakings of free men to make 
us happier, healthier, and build up the 
standard of our way of life. This unity is 
an expression of an all-American effort. We 
must have that “enduring system of de- 
fense” that General Marshall has described. 
We must be fully prepared for further sacri- 
fices on the part of every one of us. 

We can never subscribe to a backyard 
defense oi our country and our homes, We 
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can never abandon to barbaric violence the 
free peoples and the free institutions of the 
free world. We must never go back upon 
our pledged word. Such an effort is one dic- 
tated by an enlightened self-protection on 
our part and that of our allies. The clear 
minds of the people of our country and their 
clear voices can make their impact felt all 
over the world if dedicated to that single 
end. 

In this time of our trial, Abraham Lin- 
coln’s voice saying, “My paramount object 
in this struggle is to preserve the Union,” 
has thrilling echoes for every American 
citizen, Republican or Democratic, for it 
means in this day and age the preservation 
of these United States as a free and inde- 
pendent country. By our determination, 
with God's help, it will be done. 





Linco'n Day Dinner Address by Governor 
Lodge, of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a Lincoln Day dinner address 
delivered by Gov. John Lodge, of Con- 
necticut, in Minneapolis, Minn., on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Governor Youngdahl, distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, it is a very real pleas- 
ure for me to come to your great city of 
Minneapolis and join with you on this sig- 
nificant occasion. 

To us in the East, the words “Minneapolis” 
and “Minnesota” are freighted with mean- 
ing. The unsurpassed scenic beauty of your 
State, with its vast natural resources, your 
storied Mesabi Range, your useful and varied 
industries, your turbulent early history, and 
your sturdy and self-sufficient citizenry all go 
to make a legend upon which we dwell with 
pleasure and interest. 

I may say also that we in New England have 
long been aware of Minneapolis as a cul- 
tural center. Your writers, like Sinclair 
Lewis and others, have deeply enriched 
American thought and literature. The fame 
of your great university and other institu- 
tions of higher learning is well known to us. 
We are familiar, too, with the renown of 
your. symphony orchestra; and may I say 
that we are grateful to you for sending us 
an Ormandy and a Mitropolous to lead our 
own famous orchestras to new heights of 
accomplishment. 

Hence, my own great enjoyment in being 
privileged to visit Minneapolis and to have 
the honor of addressing you here this 
evening. 

We are gathered to observe the one hun- 
dred and forty-second anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln. Yet this occa- 
sion should not be merely one of commemo- 
ration but should be rather a time for our 
rededication to the timeless truths for which 
Lincoln worked, for which he suffered and 
for which he died. These truths have, I 
think, been well understood by many people 
in Minnesota, For you have, during the 
past. few years, elected to the high office 
of Governor of your great State such out- 
standing public servants as Harold Stassen, 
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now president of the University of Penn- 


all men of whom the State of Minnesota can 
be justly proud. They have shown that 
they truly understand the function of the 
Republican Party. During a time of rapid 
change and increasing international ten- 
sion they have demonstrated a vigorous com- 

of the needs and aspirations of 
the people of our country. 

I have read with deep interest and real 
profit the penetrating tmaugural address of 
Governor Youngdehi to your legislature. He 

from tested experience and with a 
warm and understanding heart. The people 
of Minnesota are fortunate to have a man 
of his calibre at the head of the State. 

It has been my privilege and pleasure 


@ member of the Committee on For- 
Affairs th the Representative from 
Fifth Congressional District of Minne- 

sota, WaLTer H. Jupp. He is my good friend. 


necticut one of the real regrets which I had 
was that I would no longer be tn frequent 
and close contact with this splendid man. 
‘There can be no more rewarding experience 
im life than that of a fine friendship. Dur- 
ing my time in Washington I developed for 
Water Jupp not only a high regard but a 
real affection. Water Jupo’s standard of 

truly Lincolnian in tts high-mind- 
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impression 
minds of men and women the world over. 
He was a pioneer. He pioneered in the re- 
mote reaches of uncharted thought; in the 
field of action, and in the lonely depths of 
the human soul. His memory has a very 
special meaning in this fateful year. It has a 
meaning particularty for us Republicans who, 
while we bear much responsibility, have not 
yet received from the people sufficient power 
to discharge it. 

Lincoln felt humble before his grave re- 
sponsibilities. We feel humble as we con- 
template his towering figure. But it is not 
enough to talk about Abraham Lincoln— 
the Republican Party must act like Lincoln. 
‘We must translate into effective action the 
inarticulate aspirations of millions of Ameri- 
cans in order that we may meet the challenge 
of leadership which is presented to us. 


Lincoln said: “The dogmas of the quiet 
past are inadequate to the stormy present. 
The occasion is piled high with difficulty 
and we must rise with the occasion. As our 
case is new so we must think anew and act 
anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and 
then we shall save our country.” 

I believe that our Republican platforms, 
both In Minnesota and in Connecticut, re- 
fiect an urgent understanding of this in- 
spiring exhortation. 

The words of Lincoln constitute a veritable 
bible for the guidance of our party. 

We must think of freedom not as a right 
to be used, but as a privilege to be earned 
and passed on undiminished to those who 
come after us. We must be alert to defend 
and deserve that privilege. We must recog- 
nize that the concept of freedom ifs still the 
most modern, the most revolutionary idea 
which man has discovered as a basis for his 
spiritual, political, and economic life on this 
planet. We must so lead our individual lives 
as to vindicate the enormous sacrifices made 
in the cause of freedom by millions of peo- 
Ple. We must fulfill our daily obligations to 
the system which we enjoy in order that when 
we have been gathered to our fathers we shall 
have made a lasting contribution to the 
cause of liberty—in order that we too shall 
have earned for our generation a grateful 
remembrance. We must give more than lip 
service to the memory of the great man 
whose birth we are gathered here to celebrate. 

The Republican Party was born in 1856 in 
the midst of the turmoil and terrible dis- 
agreements which preceded the Civil War. In 
this year of crisis the Republican Party must 
inspire a fresh, vital, and vigorous approach 
to the problems which face our peopie in 
order that a ravaged and devastated world 
may have a new birth of freedom. In 1951 
as in 1861 the issue is freedom or slavery. 

Never before in the history of our party, 
never since this Nation was founded, has any 


group had such a magnificent opportunity 
for service and leadership as the Republican 
Party has today. If we Republicans fail to 
grasp that opportunity our failure will be as 


final as the is fleeting. If we 
fail America fails. If America fails then 
western civilization with all its culture and 
capacity for growth will be swallowed up in 
the maw of godless Soviet aggression. 

Accordingly, we are faced with exciting 
opportunities for service to mankind which 
are equalled only by our responsibilities in 
this trembling hour of destiny. Lincoln's 
deep understanding of human affairs can and 
must serve as a beacon light to guide our 
troubled footsteps. 

“Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” 

We shall find the truth in Lincoin. 

“The legitimate object of government,” 
said Lincoin, “is to do for a community of 
people whatever they need to have done but 
cannot do at all, or cannot so weli do for 
themselves in their separate and individual 
capacities. In all that the people can indi- 
dividually do as well for themseives, the gov- 
ernment ought not to interfere.” 

How admirably this expresses the true 
function of government. How brilliantly it 
declares the right purpose of the Republican 
Party. That we are not faced with the choice 
of being horse-and-buggy die-hards on the 
one hand or advocates of the me-too philoso- 
phy on the other is illustrated by the mod- 
ern-minded programs under way in Minne- 
sota and Connecticut. For example, we Re- 
Ppublicans in Connecticut declare: “When- 
ever social or economic problems can be 
solved only by public effort, we believe the 
power of government should be used in their 
full solution.” 

Tt is not enough to do as so many Demo- 
crats suggest—turn our social problems over 
to the Federal Government; nor should we 
turn our backs on these problems. There is 
& happy middle ground for industrious, re- 
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sourceful, and creative action. Certainly 
these social {lis demand attention. But the 
remedy, the method is all important. Our 
party is not anchored to a dead past but to 
the constructive and timeless philosophy of 
Lincoin. Ours is not to imitate and follow 
while others lead. Neither should we oppose 
the opposition when it is doing something 
right. It is not enough to criticize and con- 
demn. We must, above all, conserve, con- 
struct, and create. 

LincoIn the dangers inherent 
in the high cost of government. He had a 
systematic interest in the problems which 
face the working people. He said: “To se- 
cure to each laborer the whole product of his 
labor or as nearly as possible is a worthy ob- 
ject of any good government.” We know how 
large a share of the worker's salary is ab- 
sorbed in Federal, State, and municipal taxes. 
We know, too, that the function of govern- 
ment is to perform services for the people. 
But in order to retain the right to enjoy 
the fruits of their labor, it is imperative that 
the working people should not be weighted 
down with exhorbitant taxes. 

Of course, we canont pay for the defense 
of our country without levying higher taxes. 
But I deplore the fact that, in the President's 
$71,500,000,000 budget, the items for non- 
essential spending are larger than at any time 
in our history. These can and should be 
substantially reduced. We must hold in 
abeyance some of our cherished plans in 
order to create a world in which these plans 
can be fulfilled. 

Lincoln understood that there is no nat- 
ural antagonism between capital and labor. 
The interests of the people who work come 
ahead of the interests of capital erd this, 
may I remind you, is traditional Republican 
policy. Lincoln said: “Capital is only the 
fruit of labor, could never have existed if 
labor had not first existed. Labor is the 
superior of capital and deserves the much 
higher consideration.” But he went on to 
say that it is right: “That men who are 
industrious and sober and honest in the 
pursuit of their own interests should, after 
awhile, accumulate property and after that 
should be allowed to enjoy it in peace.” 
Labor and capital are component parts of a 
cooperative effort. 

the community of interest which 
binds the several segments of our society 
together, Lincoln said: “Let not him who is 
houseless pull down the hous: of another, 
but let him work diligently and build one 
for himself, thus by example assuring that 
his own shall be safe from violence when 
built.” 

This community of interest is founded on 
equality of opportunity. Listen again to 
Lincoln: “We feel, therefore, that all legal 
distinction between individuals of the same 
community founded in any such circum- 
stances as color, origin, and the like, are 
hostile to the genius of our institutions, and 
incompatible with the true history of Ameri- 
can liberty.” 

I have grown weary of the hypocritical in- 
eantations on the altar of civil rights in 
which the Democratic Party seasonally in- 
dulges. The Democrats find this a conven- 
fent issue to drag out during election years, 
to kick around for vote-getting purposes and 
then put back on the shelf to gather dust 
while they are in power. The Republican 
Party traditionally has stood for equality of 
opportunity. It stands for equality of op- 
portunity today. Lincoln said: “Let us dis- 
card all this quibbling ebout this man and 
the other man, this race and that race and 
the other race, being inferior and therefore 
they must be placed in an inferior position. 
Let us discard all these things, and unite as 
one people throughout this land, until we 
shall once more stand up declaring that all 
men are created equal.” 

Let us enlarge our concepts to the circle 
of our duties. Men who are good enough to 
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die for their country are good enough to re- 
ceive equal treatment under our laws. 

Lincoln believed in the dignity of the in- 
dividual. He believed that the individual 
is the complex heart of society. He was an 
eloquent exponent of the whole concept of 
individual freedom. We must not aliow the 
rigors of the present emergency to obscure 
the central truth that freedoms and respon- 
sibilities are inseparable. 

Indeed the world-wide attack on freedom 
by the ruthless forces of Soviet imperialism 
underscore the validity, the urgency of this 
thesis. 

Just as we must continue our efforts to 
assure equal freedom in our own land so 
after two world wars we must now be con- 
vinced that we in the United States cannot 
remain indifferent to a threat to freedom in 
other parts of the world. We know deep 
down in that region of the heart in which 
we dwell alone that a world contracted by 
science must be united by freedom if peace 
is to prevail. 

On the subject of foreign affairs also we 
find that Lincoln had profound and chal- 
lenging thoughts. He said: “In our dealings 
with other nations let us by all means give 
a little here and give a little there but never 
should we do all the giving. Rather in the 
case of a long and threatening emergency 
let us prepare for the worst and work for 
the best.” 

| We are preparing for the worst in Minne- 
sota and Connecticut. I know that in ad- 
' dition to safeguarding human life and prop- 
erty vou in Minneapolis have the problem 
of protecting a large and important rail- 
way center and defending key industries 
against sabotage and enemy assault. In 
Connecticut we also are concerned with the 
safety of our citizens and with the secu- 
rity of factories vital to the defense effort. 

In spite of the prolonged lack and guid- 
ance from Washington, civil-defense plans 
are now under way in most of our States. 
Interstate compacts are being signed. Al- 
‘though the Federal Government will pro- 
vide financial assistance in certain aspects 
of civil defense the problem of protecting 
the homes, the lives, the industries of the 
people of Minnesota and Connecticut is pri- 
marily a State problem. I commend your 
distinguished Governor for all that he is un- 
dertaking in this field. 

We must prepare for the worst in other 
Ways also. Our economy cannot be effec- 
tively mobilized in a period of inflation, 
This means that the Treasury Department 
should stop forcing Government bonds at 
low-interest rates into the Federal Reserve 
System. It means that the President should 
make better use than he has yet made of 
his control powers so that the consumer 
with fixed wages and fixed income is not 
heavily penalized. We must create a spirit 
of national unity. This means discarding 
the discredited, threadbare plan for social- 
ized medicine. It means taking labor legis- 
lation out of politics. It means really cut- 
ting nondefense spending to the bone. It 


means true bipartisan tion in the 
field of foreign affairs. the mo- 
bilization of our manpower our Armed 


Forces in sufficient strength to discharge our 
international commitments and to insure 
our national security in a dangerous world. 

It has been the fashion in recent weeks 
to talk about the great debate that is going 
on regarding our foreign policy. 

And yet if we examine this debate closely, 
we find that the area of agreement is much 
larger than the area of disagreement. We 
find for instance that despite the heart- 
breaking ebb and flow of battle in Korea there 
is no public clamor for the withdrawal of 
American troops. Yet we cannot long post- 
pone a high policy decision regarding this 
anxious question. We find that there is 
substantial agreement as to the need for 
collective action in Europe in case of war. 
There is substantial agreement that we must 


have a vast rearmament program, that we 
must render military assistance to the At- 
lantic Pact nations and to the French in 
Indochina. It is not suggested that we 
should cut either our own military budget 
or the amounts provided under the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act. There is some dis- 
agreement regarding the part that Western 
Germany should play in the defense of. West- 
ern Europe. There is also some disagree- 
ment regarding the number of troops which 
we should send to Europe. Certainly we 
should not have to bear the full load of com- 
bat alone, Certainly we should accept and 
encourage help from the anti-Communist 
forces in Formosa and in China, from Greece, 
from Yugoslavia, from former enemy na- 
tions, from Turkey and Spain, from all for- 
mer neutral nations, and of course, from 
our allies in the Atlantic Pact. We should 
also make it possible for anti-Communists 
from countries now under Soviet domina- 
tion to play their part in the struggle. We 
need all the friends we can get. 

It is a tragic fact that our lamentable far- 
eastern policy has resulted not in stability 
but in a war which so far has cost us the 
frightening total of 60,000 casualties. Those 
who are responsible for that policy are fond 
of saying that the Republicans who attack 
their far-eastern policy are the same Re- 
publicans who are isolationists when it 
comes toEurope. While the word “isolation” 
has become a weasel word through much 
misuse and abuse, I can say that I know 
many Republicans in Congress, including 
by good friend WaLTer Jupp, who have not 
found it necessary to forget Europe while 
looking at China. We favored Marshall- 
plan aid, aid to Greece and Turkey, the At- 
lantic Pact, the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act, and many other measures which have 
as their purpose the creation in Europe of 
a political climate propitious for the preserva- 
tion of freedom. The inconsistency rests 
with those in high office who chose to label 
the Communist surge in China as simply 
an agrarian reform movement and who were 
opposed to Chiang Kai-shek because, said 
they, the anti-Communist forces had lost 
their will to fight. How much will to fight 
would there be in Europe, I ask you, if we 
were to withdraw our support? I favor aid 
to anti-Communist China. I favor aid to 
the anti-Communists in Europe. I believe 
that it is not only in our national self- 
interest, that it is not only in accordance 
with our commitments but that it is our 
moral obligation to help our friends in 
Europe to withstand the Red tide. For us 
to postpone our assistance until they have 
erected a sure dam against the Red flood 
is to postpone it until such aid is no longer 
necessary. Moreover we need the bases; we 
need the manganese and other raw materials 
which might well be denied to us if West- 
ern Europe were to succumb; we need their 
manpower. We need to encourage their will 
to fight just as we should have done in Asia, 

Certainly the people of Western Europe 
can provide manpower and skills even though 
they cannot provide dollars or all the equip- 
ment and arms which they need. Certainly 
also they need to know that we will not 
wait until they have been conquered before 
we take action, that our policy is not one 
of liberating Europe but one of protecting 
Europe from conquest. They need the as- 
surance that this whole affair is a copartner- 
ship. Because of our predominance and gen- 
eral national health we must provide the 
leadership. 

I do not believe that the Congress is in 
a position to decide on the exact number 
of our troops which should be sent to Europe, 
although the decision to send them is a mat- 
ter of the highest policy on which the Con- 
gress should be consulted. 

I am content not to linger over past mis- 
takes. I have no desire to rake over the old 
dead coals of Yalta, Tehran, Potsdam, and 
the arrangements by which the city of Berlin 
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becéraz-an island completely surrounded by 
Red territory. I am glad not to stress the 
lack of vision and the appalling series of 
blunders and betrayals which permitted the 
Soviet empire almost unimpeded to swallow 
up one-third of the world’s total population, 
But I do think that our leaders in Washing- 
ton should stop defending these indefensible 
acts, should stop trying to justify their in- 
credible mistakes and should instead at- 
tempt to create unity by trying to correct 
these errors. This is a time for concerted 
and resolute action. 

We must mobilize, yes, but we shall not 
win this struggle without generating in our 
own land the great motive moral forces which 
for so many decades have guided our people 
onward on their great adventure. We know 
that our material world will crash in 
splinters around us unless it has some lofty 
thoughts to hold it up. There is a need for 
unity, yes, but there is an even greater need 
for the spiritual fervor, the deep convictions 
without which we cannot emerge victorious. 
Peace is a product of strength; war is a 
derivative of weakness, Our salvation lies in 
a dynamic faith in freedom. It lies in our 
determination not to yield or to be over- 
come. It is inherent in our resolve to ignite 
throughout the free world the temper, the 
energy, and the zeal which alone can bring 
us peace. 

This, I believe, is the challenge confront- 
ing us this evening as our thoughts turn 
toward the great founder of our party. Let 
us hearken anew to Lincoln’s luminous 
words: “Theirs (our American ancestors’) 
was the task—and nobly they performed it— 
to possess themselves, and through them- 
selves us, of this goodly land, and to uprear 
upon its hills and its valleys a political edi- 
fice of liberty and equal rights; ‘tis ours 
only to transmit these—the former unpro- 
faned by the foot of an invader, the latter 
undecayed by the lapse of time and untorn 
by usurpation—to the latest generation that 
fate shall permit the world to know.” 

If we are to avoid the “twin gulfs of im- 
morality and inefficiency,” if we are to meet 
the challenge of leadership in this troubled 
world, if we are to maintain America as a 
bastion of liberty, if we are to bestow the 
blessings of freedom on those millions who 
are languishing in bondage, a revitalized, 
vibrant and enlarged Republican Party must 
take the helm and press stanchly forward 
to new frontiers of achievement. On this 
historic mission we shall be propelled by the 
mighty spirit of an enfranchised people and 
inspired by the simple greatness of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

We, the Republican Party, have the will: 
we have the vigor; we have the talent to 
match with consummate leadership the 
towering challenge of our time. We await 
only the mandate of our fellow-citizens. 
And when that Nation-wide mandate comes, 
as come soon it must, let us be ready, full- 
girt and resolute, to pilot America, her peo- 
ple, and her beloved institutions, safely 
across today’s darkling waters to the longed- 
for haven of a peaceful, prosperous, and con- 
fident tomorrow. 





American Committee on United Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Tuesday, February 13, at the 
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Belvedere Hotel in Baltimore, Mr. How- 
ard Bruce, formerly Deputy ECA Admin- 
istrator, was host to a large gathering of 
civic leaders of the city of Baltimore. 
Mr. Bruce’s guest of honor was the Hon- 
orable Paul-Henri Spaak, formerly Prime 


Minister of Belgium, and who is now 


President of the so-called European 
Council, which is undertaking the unifi- 
cation and integration of the European 
states. 

Mr. Spaak, who was introduced by the 
Honorable Paul Hoffman, formerly ECA 
Administrator, spoke under the auspices 
of the American Committee on United 
Europe. 

Mr. President, I consider the address 
of Mr. Spaak of such importance in the 
present crisis that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in full in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

The Public Printer advises me that the 
address will cover about 344 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEoorD at a cost of $287. 

I call the special attention of my col- 
leagues to the closing portion of this sig- 
nificant address which deals with the 
subject of rearmament of Europe, a mat- 
ter of urgent interest to all of us at the 
present time. 

There being no objection; the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, a year ago I had 
the honor of being a guest of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Reading the speech I 
made then, I quote the few sentences that 
follow: 

“In my eyes nothing is more important 
for the future of our civilization and for the 
peace of the world than a strong solidarity 
between the United States of America and 
Europe. 

“Misunderstandings can arise between us; 
our relations could become less frank, less 
friendly. It must not happen. It would be 
@ great misfortune. 

“For Europe to understand and know the 
United States of America, for the United 
States of America to understand and know 
Europe is one of the greatest topics of our 
times.” 

As I read these lines again, two thoughts 
come to my mind: First, that I was more 
than right to emphasize that nothing was 
more important than a close understanding 
between the United States of America and 
Europe, and, second, that events travel 
swiftly. 

I want to speak very frankly to you. 

If you sometimes feel that I am wrong in 
my judgments or if I hurt your feelings, do 
not bear me any ill will, my intentions are 
good. What I want is both to enlighten you 
about certain problems and to enlighten 
myself by studying your reactions. 

I shall therefore say at once, somewhat 
bluntly: for a year the relationship between 
the United States of America and democratic 
Europe has been spoiled. A deep gap of 
mutual incomprehension has widened be- 
tween both continents. Nothing can be 
more dangerous. For me, it is the great 
problem at the beginning of this year. Were 
this ill will to increase, were we to prove un- 
able to go back, we would face disaster. 

It is the duty of the Europeans who love 
the United States of America, just as it is 
the duty of the Americans who love Europe 
to consider that problem and above all to 
speak frankly to each other, so as to have a 
thoroughly loyal explanation and make a 
great effort of comprehension. 

If I had to summarize my opinion of the 
Present situation, I would say that we are 
today, in Europe, in the position in which 
your isolationists found themselves in 1914 


and 1939. They did not believe then that 
to fight against German aggression was to 
fight for the freedom of the United States. 

We in turn have nowadays some difficulty 
in making the people in Europe understand 
that to fight in Korea is to fight for European 
independence and that we must not mis- 
trust a forward America, in the front lines 
of battle, as we ourselves were twice. 

As for you, it seems to me that your confi- 
dence in Europe's vitality has greatly dimin- 
ished; that you doubt her possibilities and 
even her willingness to share in the struggle 
against communism; that you suspect her 
of wanting an Asiatic Munich; that you feel 
that the efforts you have made to help her 
both economically and militarily are not in 
proportion with the results that have been 
attained and, little by little, a little sad 
and perhaps a little scornful too, you are 
ready to withdraw within yourselves. 

If the problem is thus well stated, I would 
now like to develop it and the first part of 
my demonstration cught to be called: Intro- 
duction and defense of Europe. 

For you will no doubt agree with me: 
before judging Europe, you must know and 
understand her. 

You must never forget that in the course 
of 25 years she has been through two terrible 
wars. 

I do not like to burden you with figures 
and statistics but I wonder if it is generally 
understood by the people of your country 
how great a trial the two World Wars consti- 
tuted for Western Europe. 

Let us take the example of France. 

Do you know, or do you still remember that 
during the First World War, France lost 
1,400,000 killed, which represents a propor- 
tion of one killed for every 27 inhabitants. 
That to this million and a half dead, one 
must add 4,266,000 wounded, 537,000 prison- 
ers and missing, or a total of 6,160,000 men 
stricken in their flesh, in their physical in- 
tegrity for a population of 40,500,000. What 
a@ dreadful loss of her very blood. A loss 
from which the Prance of 1939 had not yet 
re-overed, a loss which is at the root of her 
defeat. 

The balance of the Second World War, in 
loss of lives, wounded, disabled is fortunately 
slightly less cruel, but this time material de- 
structions have been tremendous. 

The total amount of these losses for France 
alone is more than $21,000,000,000. 

The losses of Great Britain are even more 
important. In the First World War their 
casualties were over 3,000,000; in the Second 
World War over 1,000,000. And for the second 
war the total amount of her material losses 

To understand what happened, one must 
add to these losses of the allies, those of Ger- 
many. More than 7,000,000 German casual- 
ties in 1914, more than 20,000,000 in 1940 and 
for the Second World War, the material losses 
are estimated at $48,000,000,000. 

Before finishing with this picture of 
Europe, I owe it to myself to ask the Ameri- 
cans to think about one of the characteristics 
of the war in Western Europe: I want to 
speak of the occupation of certain countries 
by enemy armies. 

Those who never knew occupation cannot 
measure the ordeal it represents for a coun- 
try: her whole administrative structure dis- 
rupted, her unity both political and moral 
threatened by those who collaborated with 
the enemy; hatred which sets in and divides, 
and in her very flesh the wound that those 
condemned for disloyalty will constitute for 
years and years. 

It is something of a miracle that countries 
like France and Belgium, who in a quarter of 
a century have known such a trial twice have 
nevertheless managed to rise again, to regain 
their unity, and to start living once more. 

It is of this that you have to think, Ameri- 
can friends, when you think about Europe, 

But you are going to tell me: Haven't we 
felt these misfortunes, this tragedy? Didn’t 
we come to Europe’s help in war and in 
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peace? Did we not send our sons in 1917 
and 1942? Are they not numerous those who 
died on the heights of the Meuse, and on the 
beaches of Normandy? Did we not accept the 
heavy; burden of lend-lease, of UNRRA, of 
Marshall aid? Have we not lent, given, in- 
vested in Europe since 1920 hundreds and 
hundreds of millions of dollars of which very 
little will be paid back to us? What was the 
use of all this? Are people even grateful to 
us for it? To this last question I immediately 
answer in the affirmative. 

European people, everyone of those who 
think and reflect, everyone of those who have 
some education and some knowledge, are 
aware of what Europe owes to the United 
States of America and are deeply grateful to 
them. 

Of course, there is criticism, but it is only 
sup°rficial and does not reach the real depth 
of the matter. It does not go further than 
the criticism Europeans have for one an- 
other. As for the practical result of the 
United States policy of material aid to 
Europe you would be very much mistaken if 
you believed that it has been useless or even 
of very little use. 

First of all, and this is essential, without 
this aid Europe would not have been able 
to solve the problem both economic and 
political presented by her reconstruction in 
1945. Without this help it seems undispu- 
table to me that Europe would have known 
years of dark poverty, a situation even harder 
than the one she had to bear during the 
war itself, and her entire population would 
have known a most inadequate standing of 
life with the triumph of communism as an 
almost inevitable consequence. 

Thanks to Marshall aid, communism, still 
powerful in France and Italy, it is true, is 
nonexistent in Great Britain. In the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Western Germany, the 
Netherlands and in Belgium it suffered such 
set-backs during the last few years that it 
has practically ceased to be a political factor. 

However, it would be a mistake to look at 
the results of that policy from the single 
viewpoint of resistance to communism. 

The truth is that Western Europe has 
made the most of Marshall aid and notwith- 
standing what is sometimes said in America, 
her recovery has been swift and even spec- 
tacular. ' 

Of course, Europe’s situation immediately 
after the Second World War was frankly 
bad. 

The statement of her balance of payments 
can best make things clear. i 

In 1947, Europe showed a deficit of $6,500,< 
000,000. This deficit is estimated at $2,300,- 
000,000 for 1950-51, which means a profit 
of $3,700,000,000 in 2 years. This is the re- 
sult of increased production and produc- 
tivity in every field. 

While the general index of production for 
the countries receiving Marshall aid was 
86 in 1947, it is 124 in 1950, say an increase 
of 50 percent and this general and favorable 
indication can be found in every sector, ine 
dustrial as well as agricultural. 

Therefore, not the slightest doubt must 
remain in the minds of the Americans: The 
policy of aid has had important results. 
Those have been recently characterized by 
the rather spectacular fact of Great Britain's 
statement that she can dispense with Mar- 
shall aid from now on, and Sweden followed 
her example. 

This great success is due to those who 
generously and intelligently conceived the 
plan, to General Marshall first of all; but 
it is also due to those who executed it. 

How can I let pass the occasion offered me 
this evening to say publicly how grateful I 
am to Mr. Paul Hoffman? He gave himself 
devotedly to the work of rebuilding Europe. 
His accomplishment was enormous. It 
would be greater still if some of those to 
whom he gave advice had better followed it, 

Let us summarize the situation: Europe, 
horribly hit by the war, ruined, driven to a 
position that seemed hopeless in 1946, has 
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mightily risen again; she has carried very 
far the reconstruction of her damaged prop- 
erties; she has, in many countries, consid- 
erably bettered the standard of life of the 
working classes, and she could see ahead a 
more favorable future if it were not for the 
uncertain political situation and the threats 
of war. Honestly, I must underline this 
progress: 

But, if looking at the situation from an- 
other angle, people were to ask me: Are these 
results sufficient? Shouldn’t they have been 
bigger still? Then, with the same frank- 
ness, I have to answer: Yes, they could have 
been better. 

Here we are at the heart of what I do not 
fear to call the European tragedy: 

In spite of her recovery, it is obvious to 
me that Europe is going through a serious 
crisis. She no longer has, and by far, the 
place that used to be hers in the world, in 
the course of past centuries. For 25 cen- 
turies of history, Mediterranean and West- 
ern Europe was the center of the world. 
Athens, Rome, Madrid, Paris, London have 
been, one after the other, the capital cities 
where political strength as well as economic 
power and spiritual radiance were concen- 
trated. Today, all this is nothing more than 
&@ very brilliant memory. The center of the 
world has moved. It is now in Washington, 
but it is also in Moscow, that major deci- 
sions are taken, from which will determine 
in the end, for us Europeans, our fate, our 
very life. 

It is,in the United States of America that 
we find thy United Nations. It is an Ameri- 
can general who is going to lead the armed 
forces in Europe. It is the United States 
who recently gave $10,000,000,000 to Europe 
in less than 2 years. It is also an American 
writer who was awarded the Nobel prize for 
literature. It is on the possible conflict be- 
tween Russian communism and American 
democracy that the future of the world de- 
pends. Europe plays but second fiddle. It is 
obvious that in her present state of affairs 
she is unable to solve properly the economic 
problems that confront her, crushed as she 
is between the all-powerful United States 
and the U. S. S. R. and the development of 
new countries. It is even more obvious 
that she is incapable of solving alone the 
problem of her defense against an invasion 
coming from the U. S. S. R. 

It is with a dreadful anguish that the 
clear-sighted minds of Europe are obliged 
to acknowledge these facts. Having done so, 
there remains for them but the choice be- 
tween two positions: Either let things go, 
react no longer, resign themselves, hoping 
only for a miracle, or, on the contrary, pull 
themselves together, rebel, and, having 
made the balance of Europe’s forces and the 
critical survey of her position, decide to save 
herself by putting an end to her obsolete di- 
visions by uniting her at the beginning and 
unifying her in the end. 

What is magnificent and thrilling about 
this task is that it is practically possible. 
Fundamentally, the situation of Western 
Europe is far from being desperate. The 
point is to organize her on a new basis, to 
take better advantage of her wealth and to 
rationalize her efforts. 

What gives the right to speak with such 
assurance? The mere examination of some 
statistical data. 

We Europeans look toward the United 
States and admire their might, the prodi- 
gious development of their economy, the 
standard of living of their population; but 
if we count up our own resources, our own 
assets, we have no cause for jealousy; we 
must however confess that here, much more 
has been made of the possibilities than at 
home, in Europe. 
‘ Let us make a few comparisons. The 
United States covers an area of 3,027,000 
square miles. Western Europe has an area 
of 1,000,551 square miles, but the compari- 
son is nevertheless to the advantcge of Eu- 


rope, if to the purely European territories 
one adds those controlled in Africa by Eu- 
ropean powers. 

There are 150,000,000 Americans; there are 
290,000,000 Europeans in Western Europe. 

On these bases, Europe produces 451,000,- 
000 tons of coal and the United States of 
America 570,500,000 tons. Europe produces 
55,000,000 tons of steel and the United States 
100,000,000. Europe uses 198,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours yearly and the United States 
385,000,000,000. Why? Essentially, because 
in the United States for 150,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, there is 1 border, 1 market, 1 economy, 
1 currency, and because in Europe, for 290,- 
000,000 inhabitants, there are 15 borders, 15 
markets, 15 economies, and 15 currencies. 

Let us have the courage and the audacity 
to do, today, in Europe, what the Americans 
had the audacity and the courage of doing in 
the second half of the eighteenth century, 
and our problems are solved. Western Eu- 
rope can then hope to become as powerful 
as the United States of America and more 
powerful than the U. S. S. R. and her satel- 
lites, and most certainly the alliance of the 
United States and the new Europe will con- 
stitute a force sufficient to hold communism 
in check and to maintain peace. Here is 
the stake of the battle, here is the victory 
that we may win without waging war. 

But it is evidently much easier to state 
the problem than to solve it. However, it 
is already a great deal to know that a solu- 
tion exists. 

Evidently, in the course of action one 
comes across every kind of difficulties, both 
intellectual and material. 

National feelings are still extremely 
strong in Europe. We must not forget that 
the people of Europe have been waging war 
against one another with a terrible con- 
tinuity. Between 1790 and 1945, that is to 
say during 150 years, there were 40 years of 


war. It is obvious that it left traces, bad 
memories, susceptibilities that are still 
alive. 


There is in Europe the very serious draw- 
back of the different languages. At first, it 
may seem but of little importance, but when 
one thinks more seriously about it, what an 
obstacle it constitutes to mutual under- 
standing; try to realize what would be your 
life, here in the United States, if all over 
your territory people spoke 15 different lan- 
guages. Well, this is the case of Europe. 

But there is even worse. When in the 
eighteenth century the 13 States of America 
decided to unite, their national life had been 
relatively short, their economy was in the 
middle of evolution. At home, in Europe, it 
is a world that became conscious of itself 
more than 1,000 years ago that we have to 
change, and there are age-long private inter- 
ests that have to be modified and sometimes 
upset. Protected by borders, customs duties, 
industries more or less artificial were created, 

iving work to thousands of workmen and 

ing sometimes a source of wealth for an 
entire region. A new organization of Eu- 
rope, more rational, mainly more rational, 
could very well cause the collapse of all this, 
necessitating a long and probably painful 
readaptation. 

There is no doubt about it, and everybody 
must know it: To make Europe is first of all 
to accept some sacrifices. To make Europe 
is to bring into being the most difficult of 
all policies, one that demands the maximum 
of wisdom, one through which one has to ac- 
cept to lose something at once, but with the 
certainty that the whole collectivity will get 
back its equilibrium later on, and at a much 
higher level. 

I have the impression that here in the 
United States many people think that Europe 
is incapable of making such an effort. Many 
people somewhat deceived by their own his- 
torical knowledge wonder why they do not 
see once more in twentieth-century Europe 
make the American experience of the eight- 
eenth century. 
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I have tried to show that to reason thus 
was to see things from a much too simple 
point of view, and without trying to deny 
what is similar between the two situations 
I feel that it would be a grievous mistake to 
consider them as identical. Nobody knows 


.exactly how the new Europe will be made, 


but personally I am convinced that she will 
be made, and I can honestly say that, in spite 
of appearances, she is already in the making. 

It is at this point of my statement that I 
must thank the members of the American 
Committee on United Europe, who have or- 
ganized the series of lectures that I am going 
to give under their auspices. It is a most 
remarkable thing to see so many important 
and distinguished American citizens, and I 
shall not name any of them because I should 
have to name too many, understand the 
paramount importance of the idea of a new 
Europe, and to see them give so much time, 
show so much faith, and spend so much 
money for the defense of that idea. They 
are, here, the correspondents of the Members 
of the European movement of which Messrs. 
Churchill, de Gasperi, Schumann, and myself 
are the honorary presidents. When the new 
Europe has become a reality people will 
understand what was the share of the Euro- 
pean movement in that great undertaking. 

It is the European movement which in the 
spring of 1948 convened at The Hague a con- 
gress of historical importance. Of course, it 
was not the first time that men had assem- 
bled to discuss Europe's future, but it was 
the first time that one cculd see, seated on 
the benches reserved for the members of a 
congress, some of the most prominent Euro- 
pean statesmen, such as Winston Churchill, 
of Britain, Paul Reynaud, of France, van 
Zeeland, of Belgium, whose sole presence 
meant that the unity of European countries 
was no longer a dream that was supposed to 
come true in a hundred years, but a problem 
of the day the solution of which was urgent. 

The Congress of The Hague separated after 
voting a resolution asking for the creation of 
an extra-European organization entrusted 
with the study of the Eurcpean problems and 
capable of submitting some solution to them. 

The idea was accepted and taken up by 
the Governments of France and Belgium, 
A draft was proposed to the signatories to 
the Brussels pact and in the spring of 1949 
the texts creating the Council of Europe were 
accepted by the government of 12 states. 

After rather long and laborious talks, it 
was decided that the Council of Europe 
would be composed of two organizations; a 
Consultative Assembly to formulate recom- 
mendaticns and a Council of the Ministers to 
examine them. 

The first session of the Council of Europe 
was held in Strasburg in August 1949. Some 
greeted it with enthusiasm. The others 
were skeptical and doubted that this new 
parliament could work. They did not be- 
lieve it possible to get such different repre- 
sentatives to work together. 

The First Assembly was not a triumphant 
success, but it gave honest results. 

First of all the skeptics were wrong. An 
efficient method of parliamentary work was 
very soon discovered and the machinery 
started working without too many shocks, 
Then it appeared, and that was very comfort- 
ing, that a certain number of the delegates 
quite often very prominent men in their own 
countries were willing and capable of study- 
ing certain problems from a truly European 
point of view. 

In a way, this first session was character- 
ized by the revolt of the Assembly against 
the Council of the Ministers whose powers 
are immense but whose tendencies are ex- 
tremely moderate and, let us say it, over- 
cautious. 

To tell you the whole truth, the second 
session of the Assembly which was held in 
August 1950 started in a real atmosphere of 
crisis, the basic cause of which lies in Great 
Britain's attitude towa.d Curope. 
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Today, it appears clearly that Great Britain 
refuses to commit herself thoroughly in the 
ccustitution of a new Europe. 

Of course, it would be unfair to condemn 
the British attitude without trying to under- 
stand it and it would be unwise to discard 
their reasons, without studying them care- 
fully. 

First of all, it is clear that the English do 
not want in any way, to run the risk of 
changing their relations with the Common- 
wealth, by engaging themselves too closely 
with the European countries. One can, one 
must understand it. But what the British 
seem to ignore is that, on that point, even 
the warmest supporters of an United Europe, 
agree with them. Nobody in Europe, nobody 
wise, in any case, would dream of confront- 
ing Great Britain with a choice between 
Europe and the Commonwealth, first of all 
because we know very well that, confronted 
with such a choice, Great Britain would 
choose the Commonwealth and that she 
would be right in doing so; but also because 
in Europe, we want to keep or create with 
th Commonwealth, the closest possible ties, 
and that in that respect British intervention 
is indispensable. 

The British do not want either to create, 
by integrating into Europe, what is some- 
times called a third force, the objectives of 
which would be to maintain a kind of neu- 
trality between the United States and the 
U. 3. S. R. On this point, too, the English 
are entirely right. According to me, an 
organized Europe would inevitably become 
a force and even a force with which one 
would have to count, but, in my mind, there 
is not the shadow of a doubt this force must 
choose its side, and that side can only be 
that of democracy and of the free countries. 

Finally, more particularly, members of the 
British Labor Party are afraid that a united 
Europe would endanger their reforms, both 
economic and social. As a matter of fact, 
they refuse to take the chance of any sacri- 
fice—the sacrifice about which I have already 
spoken. I think, in that respect, that their 
policy is « little short-sighted. 

Nevertheless, this refusal of the British 
to commit themselves has confronted, in 
their turn, the continental Europeans with 
a difficul choice. 

Must they try, forestalling Great Britain, 
to make a united Europe without her, or 
must they, on the contrary, feeling Great 
Britain’s presence to be indispensable, walk 
side by side with her, give up doing things 
r.pidly and be satisfied with slow—very 
slow—progress? 

On this point in Europe, and particularly 
in Strasburg, the controversy remains acute, 
and I admit that I am, myself, hesitant. 

On the one hand, I would like to create 
Europe and to create her quickly. On the 
other hand, I am fully aware that the Europe 
about whom we are speaking today is already 
a terribly mutilated Europe. Because of the 
Russians, the whole Eastern Europe and a 
great part of Central Europe are outside 
our influence. To deprive ourselves now of 
British experience is, of course, to make 
a caricature of our dream of a united Europe, 

All these explanations, very incomplete, 
though already very long, aim at showing 
you the complexity of the European problem. 

What reasons, besides faith, do we have 
that we will succeed? 

First of all, the attitude of the French 
Government. 

The year 1950 has shown that for the 
Prench Government the adhesion to the 
icea of a European solution was no longer 
a@ theoretical adhesion to some principles, 
but the elaboration of practical propositions, 

At the beginning of the year Mr. Robert 
Schumann, French Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, proposed to create in Europe one single 
market for steel and coal. Politically, he 
was seeking a lasting solution to the old 
Franco-German rivalry and, economically, 
the success of his plan would constitute the 


first effective step in the way of European 
integration. 

A few months later the French Government 
proposed the creation of a European army. 
I know that this idea was not received very 
well in the United States; that it was con- 
sidered as a dilatory maneuver aiming at 
putting off the rearming of Germany. But 
for us, who have known three Franco-Ger- 
man wars in less than a century, the idea 
of seeing the tools, which permitted these 
conflicts, destroyed once and for all, is a great 
idea and you will certainly understand it. 
The prospect of seeing the forces of Europe 
assemble in a single army to fight against 
an eventual aggression from the U. S. S. R. 
is without a doubt a prospect that to us 
seems like salvation. 

But it is not only the position taken by the 
French Government which makes me be- 
lieve that the idea of a new Europe is def- 
initely on the march, it is also the work of 
the Assembly in Strasburg and it is above 
all the evolution of the mentality of the 
masses in Europe. 

Tn Strasburg, in spite of all the difficulties, 
things are beginning to take shape. 

The Assembly has already become a Euro- 
pean rostrum unique of its kind. 

It is there, and there only, that the dif- 
ferent European viewpoints can be con- 
fronted publicly and contradictorily. I do 
not exaggerate in saying that without the 
Assembly of Strasburg, there would have 
been neither the Schumann plan nor the 
proposal for a European army. It is at the 
Assembly of Strasburg that the atmosphere 
making such tentatives possible was created. 

But there is more. Efforts directed at giv- 
ing a more realistic and a more effective au- 
thority to the Council of Europe are begin- 
ning to succeed. A way has now been found 
and I trust that in the course of this year, 
the statute will be modified in a manner 
enabling the Council of Europe to solve ef- 
ficaciously a certain number of problems. 

But what is more important is that public 
opinion, in all classes, is beginning to stem, 
Last year, in Philadelphia, I had to confess 
honestly that the movement for a united 
Europe was, so far, the movement of the elite. 
Today, I have the right to say that it is be- 
ginning to be a movement of the masses. 

Why this change in the course of 1 year? 
Of course because of the effects of propa- 
ganda, but no propaganda in the world would 
have succeeded if events had not forced 
Europeans to awaken. 

In less than 6 months, the Korean war 
and the question of the rearming of Ger- 
many have shown the Europeans that in 
questions vitally important to them, ques- 
tions from which depended their very exist- 
ence, they had but little say. 

This conviction has been the reason for 
Europeans to awaken and will be, in the 
months to come, the basis of a more au- 
dacious will, which will permit, I am con- 
vinced, important progress in the cause of 
European unity. 

It seems to me impossible to end this ex- 
planation without saying something about 
the rearmament of Europe. 

It is not at all my intention to take part 
in the great debate that you are holding and 
upon which all depends. 

But a clear understanding of the facts in 
Europe and of the European reactions can 
only aid the American people and their lead- 
ers to resolve the formidable problem which 
has been put before them. And it is that 
which gives me, I believe, the right to speak 
frankly 


In truth, a formidable problem. Because 
on the answer to the question raised in this 
debate hangs the fate of the United States, 


and war, and the destiny of our common 
civilization, 
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Let me say at first, and I repeat it to you 
and underline it with force, that in Europe, 
all the responsible leaders are perfectly con- 
scious of the absolute obligation in which 
they find themselves, each in his own coun- 
try, to do their part in the construction of 
the European defense. 

No one thinks that he can leave to others, 
least of all to the United States, the re- 
sponsibility of defending Europe. This is the 
principle that the immense majority of Eu- 
ropeans accept: the greatest burden in the 
defense of Europe must fall to Europe. 
American aid constitutes only an addition, 
but an addition of inestimable value be- 
cause it transforms a defense which would 
be insufficient into a defense that will be vic- 
torious. 

Let me say to you next that it is totally 
unjust and totally wrong to say that until 
now Europe had done nothing to solve the 
problem of rearmament. 

As I have tried to explain to you, our prin- 
cipal activity during the last 2 years has 
been to reconstruct our land. It is for our 
reconstruction that you placed at our dis- 
position the Marshall funds. It was for our 
reconstruction that we used them. 

Now, in the past few months, we have 
faced a new problem, a problem altogether 
different, that of our rearmament. 

We began to tackle this problem with the 
Brussels Treaty, signed 1 year before the 
Atlantic Pact by Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Luxemburg. 

In the framework of this treaty, our mill- 
tary chiefs went to work. They asked the 
different governments to build by the end 
of 1952 an army which would comprise at 
least 40 divisions. All of the governments 
accepted this plan and all began their work. 

In France, the draft was extended from 
12 to 24 months. The budget for defense, 
which in 1950 was 420,000,000,000 French 
francs, is, in 1951, 724,000,000,000, an increase 
of 70 percent. France will put 10 divisions 
on the ground in 1951 and then more in 
1952, 

In Great Britain, the period of general 
service has been extended from 18 to 24 
months. Great Britain has promised 10 reg- 
ular divisions and 12 territorial national 
guard divisions by 1952. Defense expendi- 
tures are now 33 percent of Britain's total 
budget. 

In Belgium, the government proposes to 
extend the draft from 12 to 24 months. Ex- 
penses for rearmament will be, in 1951, 2,400,- 
000,000 Belgian francs, or 10 times that of 
1949. And Belgium will place five divisions 
in the field in 1952. In Europe, we can pro- 
vide most of the men for our defense, and 
we will. 

We can produce, also, certain arms; but 
it is absolutely clear that these divisions, 
which are indispensable to us, can only be 
equipped for modern war with the help of 
weapons from the United States. For this 
help, we hope. 

All of this was decided and under way 
before General Eisenhower was designated to 
command the European forces. 

The nomination of General Eisenhower is 
the best news received in Europe for many 
long months. It has been taken as a defi- 
nite manifestation of American solidarity; as 
proof that the people of the United States 
attach to the defense of Europe the greatest 
importance. 

In my opinion, General Eisenhower will 
succeed in his mission. His authority in 
Europe is great. He inspires respect and 
confidence. He will succeed, but on one 
condition: it is that the political problems 
posed by the defense of Europe and the 
American-European alliance are promptly 
and clearly resolved. It is absolutely nec- 
essary that on two sides of the Atlantic, we 
decide to look upon the problems of our de- 
fense as one problem, as a single problem; 
no longer the defense of France, or Belgium, 
or England, or the United States, but the 
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common defense of all the democratic and 
free nations. 

What is the great fear of Europe? That 
America might refuse to declare war if Europe 
is attacked by the Russians? No. The great 
fear is that the United States will decide that 
to defend Europe on the ground is impos- 
sible; that the United States will accept the 
idea that Europe must inevitably fall to the 
Russian conquerors in the first phase of war 
and eventually be delivered by the victorious 
Americans after 2 years, 3 years, 10 years of 
Occupation. 

But I ask you, “What would be left of 
Europe after years of Soviet occupation?” 

What we hope in Europe is that the United 
States will reject this fatalistic conception 
and that, from the very beginning of a war, 
they will be with us with all their strengths 
and with the precise objective of preventing 
the conquest of Europe. 

I have been asked several times about the 
fighting spirit of Europe. My answer is clear. 
For a people or an army to be possessed of a 
true fighting spirit it is absolutely necessary 
to give them the conviction that they have 
a chance—a serious chance—of victory. 
Those who believe in inevitable defeat do not 
win battles. 

There is for Europe only one hypothesis on 
which the chance of victory is great: It is 
that aid from America is given from the very 
beginning and completely; that the, United 
States will engage itself without limit. 

I understand very well that you are con- 
fronted with a very serious problem. Believe 
me, the question is not of deciding whether 
you will or will not send to Europe one divi- 
sion for each 10 European divisions. That is 
not in my mind the right approach to the 
difficulty. The question you must decide 
clearly and courageously is whether the de- 
fense of the United States begins in Europe, 
whether “Yes” or “No.” 

If you answer “No,” in my opinion you are 
wrong, but then be logical and don’t send 
any troops to Europe, because I do not see 
the advantage of sending a few American 
soldiers to participate in the fall of Europe 
by being beaten along with the Europeans in 
battle against Russia. 

But if you say “Yes,” and there are a hun- 
dred good reasons for you to say “Yes,” then 
let your military leaders speak. Let them 
say what is required for the common defense 
of the United States and Europe. Since they 
are also the military chiefs of Europe, they 
will at the same time be able to insure that 
Europe makes the effort necessary for your 
effort to be worth while. 

The hour of courageous decision is upon 
us. I am sometimes concerned when I see 
in Europe and also in the United States cer- 
tain men who reason as if all were easy for 
the Russians; as if they had not themselves 
great difficulties to overcome; as if they held 
all the trumps in their hands. 

What a fatal mistake. I am convinced 
that they already have and will have in the 
case of war more problems to resolve than 
we. Their internal situation, the atomic 
bomb, the possible revolt of their satellites, 
the length of their communication lines, 
their insufficient reserves of strategic mate- 
rials are only examples of their troubles. 

We have also our trumps and, up to now, 
when we have played well, we have won. In 
Greece, in Iran, in Berlin, and, on balance, 
in Korea also. 

Let us be courageous and confident and 
above all, let us defend the just cause—peace, 
collective security, and the freedom of the 
people, the principles of democracy—and we 
will win again. 

Is it not now the time—now or never—to 
repeat the immortal sentence that you have 
placed in stone on one of the most beautiful 
of your monuments: 

“Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to do 
our duty as we understand it.” 





Chemical Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, modern wars more and more 
are changing into chemical-warfare 
wars. Since we must win whatever wars 
we enter, I am pleased that this is true, 
since these United States are not back- 
ward in the basic sciences utilized in 
chemical warfare. In this connection I 
should like to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“Chemical Men Hit United States Delay 
on Expansion,” published February 19, 
1951, in the Journal of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CHEMICAL MEN Hit UNITED StaTEs DELAY ON 
ExPpaNsion—Walt, SEE PoLicy ON QUICK 
AMORTIZATION BLAMED AS PLAN Lacs 


(By B. J. Slotky) 


WasHINGTON, February 18,.—The Govern- 
ment’s cautious wait and see policy in grant- 
ing certificates of necessity for quick amorti- 
zation to some growth industries was blamed 
today by segments of the chemical industry 
for bogging down essential defense expan- 
sion. 

At the same time, a number of industry 
officials here said the delay in granting cer- 
tificates to some stepchild industries may 
mean policy makers are trying to decide how 
far they should go with a program of build- 
ing Government-owned plants, like those of 
World War II. 


BIG BACKLOG OF BIDS 


One National Production Authority chem- 
ical expert admitted last week there is a 
considerable backlog of applications for 
certificates still to be acted upon, al- 
though a number have already been cleared. 
However, pending policy agreement, no in- 
formation has been released by the Defense 
Production Administration on these applica- 
tions. 

Top Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson is known 
to be drafting a bill to get authority and 
funds to start a Federal defense building pro- 
gram. However, such a program, when it 
emerges, is expected to be far less extensive 
than in World War II and will probably stress 
expansion that industry is hesitant to under- 
take. 

The problem of certification delay is said 
here to be particularly hard on growth in- 
dustries such as chemicals and noninte- 
grated steel. In responding to earlier Gov- 
ernment demands for all-out expansion, 
some spokesmen say these industries are us- 
ing up their cash and credit and exhausting 
working capital to build new facilities, 


FEAR INTERPRETATIONS 


They say that unless prompt amortization 
is available some companies cannot replenish 
empty tills and obtain the working capital 
they need to operate plants already under 
construction. 

Another bottleneck, they fear, is Govern- 
ment amortizing agency interpretation of 
the amortization provisions in the 1950 Reve- 
nue Act. These agencies maintain that less 
than full 20 percent a year amortization 
must be granted if a facility will be eco- 
nomically useful at the end of an arbitrary 
5-year emergency period. 
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DPA is now the Government's top amortiz- 
ing authority. The Revenue Act authorizes 
the administration to permit corporations 
to write off needed new facilities for tax pur- 
poses in 5 years rather than 25, as formerly. 


SAY “GLAMOR” GETS NOD 


Such a determination, spokesmen feel, 
means in practical terms that “glamorous” 
products like aluminum, steel, and benzene 
get the right-of-way while other basic prod- 
ucts are subjected to lengthy scrutiny be- 
fore being approved for expansion. 

During the last war amortization was 
granted on a 100-percent basis when ex- 
pansion was needed for defense, until near 
the end of the war when the percentage 
was dropped to 35 percent because of the 
tapering demand for war materials. At that 
time if only one-half of the plant was needed 
for defense, only one-half was amortized. 

The present amortization procedures 
stipulate up to 100-percent amortization for 
emergency facilities but the Government 
now subjects applications to scrutiny on 
whether they have postwar usefulness. If 
so, the amortization percentage is lowered in 
order to prevent industry from getting some- 
thing for nothing. Mbobilizer Wilson has 
taken the position that no percentage 
granted should exceed 80 percent. 


JOHNSON MOVE 


In an effort to eliminate restrictive inter- 
pretations of the Revenue Act, Senator Ep- 
WIN C. JOHNSON (Democrat, Colorado), late 
last year offered an amendment to the ex- 
cess profits tax bill which would deprive the 
administration of power it has exercised to 
grant less than 100-percent amortization, 

JOHNSON explained his amendment would 
make it possible to grant certificates for facil- 
ities that were to be used partly but simul- 
taneously for defense and nondefense pur- 
poses. 

NSRB and later DPA have apparently 
based their interpretation of the act on the 
phrasing which authorizes a rapid write-off 
for only such portion of the cost as the 
certifying authority says is attributable to 
defense purposes. 

The amendment, which finds high favor 
with the chemical industry, was dropped in 
conference with the understanding it would 
be brought up in connection with the next 
revenue bill. However, enactment of a reve- 
nue measure does not now appear immediate- 
ly forthcoming. 

Chemical spokesmen point out although 
Secretary of Interior Oscar L. Chapman has 
said 300 certificates of necessity totaling $2,- 
000,000,000 have been authorized by the Gov- 
ernment, none of these, so far as they know, 
has been granted to the chemical industry. 





Does GOP Foreign Policy Rest Some- 
where Between Diverse Views of Taft 
and Dewey? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ConGRESsIONAL REc- 
orD an editorial entitled ‘Does GOP For- 
eign Policy Rest Somewhere Between Di- 
verse Views of Tart, Dewey?”, which ap- 
peared in the February 14 issue of the 
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SS er Tribune, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Does GOP Foretcn Po.icy Rest SOMEWHERE 
BETWEEN DIverse Views or Tarr, Drwrr? 


The wide divergence of Republican views 
on American foreign policy was dramatized 
by the Lincoln Day addresses of Senator 
Tart, currently the most likely 1952 presi- 
dential candidate, and Governor Dewey, 
twice the GOP nominee and titular head of 
the party. 

Speaking in Salt Lake City, “Mr. Repub- 
lican” Tarr reiterated his belief that we 
must limit our military commitments, espe- 
cially with regard to Europe’s defense. Mr. 
Dewey, speaking in New York, called for a 
world-wide Monroe Doctrine, with all-out war 
the penalty if Russia steps over the global 
line. 

Mr. Tarr goes a little beyond the Herbert 
Hoover proposal of “air power and the navy 
is the alternative to sending American land 
divisions to Europe,” but he insists that the 
United States limit the scope of its European 
defense project and that Congress have the 
say-so on the number of troops to be sent 
abroad. 

Mr. Dewey has gone beyond anything yet 
advocated by any administrative spokesman 
in calling for a registration of every Amer- 
ican above 17, an Army of 100 divisions and 
a greatly enlarged Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
He rejects “any idea that America can live 
alone” and says “the only way to stop” 
Soviet aggression is “to draw the line.” 

Mr. Tarr would limit our land army con- 
tribution to Europe to five or six divisions, 
which would mean about a million men in 
the country’s entire land Army. “The Army’s 
plan provides 27 divisions. Surely we can- 
not send 15 of them to Europe, considering 
our requirements in the Far East, in Amer- 
ica itself, in Alaska, backing up the sea and 
air control throughout the world.” 

The Ohio Senator warned that the current 
administration program, if carried through 
the years, would result in surrendering our 
liberties, making this country a “garrison 
state.” That danger is very real, but can we 
really do a great deal about it? After all, 
the Kremlin is still calling the tune. We 
are resolved against a preventive war. Can 
we wait for an attack before going on a war 
footing? . 

If the Republican leadership hopes to sup- 
plant the administration foreign policy there 
will have to be considerable compromising 
between the various schools of thought 
within the party. In the Taft-Hoover camp 
are Utah’s Senator WaTKINs, Nebraska's Sen- 
ator Wuerry (though much more isolation- 
ist), Senators BrewsTEeR, CaIN, CAPEHART, 
JENNER, KEM, MALONE, and others. Senators 
Dmxksen and KNOWLAND are thumping so 
hard for aid to Chiang Kai-shek that they 
give the impression they would risk a full- 
scale war with the Communists in the Far 
East. Mr. Brincks would be tough to the 
point of breaking at once all diplomatic ties 
with Russia and her satellites. 

In the internationalist school, with Dewey 
the most ardent spokesman, now are Sena- 
tors Lopez, SALTONSTALL, Ives, Topry, AIKEN, 
Morse, and VANDENBERG. Unfortunately, the 
latter is still too ill to take an active part. 
So far as Europe is concerned, this group is 
not far from the administration in foreign 
policy views. 

Mr. Tarr is strongest on domestic problems 
and he effectively tied the international pro- 
gram with the home front economic situa- 
tion in his address Monday night. He ts cor- 
rectly concerned about the load limit the 
United States economy will bear over a long 
period of time and favors limitations to ex- 
penditures to avoid disastrous inflation. He 


doubts that taxes can take more than 30 
percent of the national income without 
damaging the economy. 

“I believe about $65,000,000,000 a year on 
our present national income, or perhaps $75,- 
000,000,000 with an increased income, is 
about the limit we can stand. As I see it, the 
administration program will cost at least 
$55,000,000,000 a year for the Armed Forces 
and $30,000,000,000 for other purposes. The 
program, I feel, must be reduced and can be 
reduced without endangering the safety of 
this country.” 

Mr. Tart made a fine impression during his 
2 days in Utah. He commands great respect. 
His tremendous energy, his sincerity, his en- 
cyclopedic mind and unique courage im- 
pressed those who met and heard him speak. 
As someone has aptly said, he speaks simply 
and candidly; he does not wrap himself in 
the American flag. 

Perhaps with a little more wrestling with 
his conscience, and the hard realities of the 
world situation, Mr. Tarr will emerge truly 
as Mr. Republican in foreign affairs—which 
he is not now—as well as domestic affairs. 


Proposed Amendments to Selective 
Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the ConcressionaL Recorp, 
several editorials regarding the proposed 
amendments to the Selective Service Act. 

These include editorials from the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, the Boston 
Herald, the Grand Rapids Press, the 
Syracuse Herald-Journal, the Rochester 
Times-Union, and the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


{From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
January 13, 1951] 


Wuy SHOULD THeEy Start DRaFrinc 18-Year- 
OLDs? 


A sort of plural ogre steps into the lives 
of most young men when they are drafted for 
military service. The ogre’s name is “They,” 
“They” draft the youth. “They” ship him 
off tocamp. “They” give him a uniform that 
feels uncomfortable after civilian clothes. 
Indeed, the young victim may convince him- 
self “They” have been planning all this for 
his especial torment for a long, long .ime. 
Fortunately, the youth grows cut of uis hos- 
tility to “They” and he becomes a soldier. 
Some mothers don’t, and become the moms. 

In the end, of cou.se “They” are the Con- 
gress of the United States. And Congress is 
not drafting boys for the fun of it. Con- 
gress is responsive not only to the moms but 
to the demands of economy, and it is not 
going to legislate a slice out of young men’s 
lives unless it must. Right now it must. 
And the people who are advising Congress— 
Secretary of Defense George Marshall and his 
assistant, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg—are pro- 
posing a wise course, There isn't any easy 
one. 


What they want Congress to do is to make 
every 18-year-old boy subject to 27 months of 
military training and service, and to put him 
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into a Reserve military organization for 3 
to 6 years afterward. These are the reasons: 

From now on, perhaps, the United States 
will have to keep a much stronger military 
muscle than it has ever had before except in 
the midst of major war. But Secretary 
Marshall doesn’t want to build a tremendous 
peacetime army to fret its time away in 
training camps. 

“How about the Reserves?” we can hear 
the draftees asking “Why did they stay tn if 
it wasn’t for a time like this? And how 
about the veterans of the last war, don’t they 
already have the training and experience?” 

Yes, they did stay in for such a time as 
this, and many of them already have been 
recalled to active duty. They not only have 
training and experience (though some of it 
may have worn rather rough at the elbows), 
they also have more years than they did 
before. Besides, most o. them have formed 
places in the productive capacity of this 
country. And production is as much a part 
of armament and defense as an army is. 
The Defense Department—“They,” if you 
like—doesn't want to tear up industrial pro- 
duction while it builds an army. That would 
be like setting up an enemy to defeat our 
own effort. 

The Regular Army, however, is big enough 
to do a great job of training. It and the 
Reserve and National Guard units now on 
duty can serve as a sort of faculty (the Army 
calls it a cadre) to organize and train the 
young Army. President Truman is talking 
of 3,462,000 men in the Armed Forces by the 
end of June. That is little more than a 
fourth of the Armed Forces at World War II 
peak. After the first 2 years there will be a 
yearly turn-over as 20-year-olds return to 
civilian life. Yet in event of war the Na- 
tion will have on tap an Army of respectable 
proportions, vigorous youth, and better 
training and skills than it has been able to 
muster in the past. 

“They” are not trying to persecute mom's 
boy. “They” are doing the best they know 
how to protect his country, his very world. 


[From the Boston Herald of January 12, 1951] 
THE 18-YEAR-OLDs 

It could not have been a pleasant duty 
for Secretary of Defense Marshall to ask Con- 
gress this week for a call-up of 18-year-olds. 
No form of compulsory military service is 
pleasant and we have rarely before demanded 
the services of such young citizens except in 
time of actual war. 

But we are now in a state of emergency 
verging upon war. And for the particular 
set of circumstances which we face the Sec- 
rotary seems to have produced as painless a 
solution as we can hope to get. 

The Secretary’s program is essentially the 
same as the one advocated by President 
Conant of Harvard. Under it universal mili- 
tary service for 18- and 19-year-olds would 
at first supplement and later replace the 
present selective service. The immediate 
aim is to help raise the quick strength we 
need to meet our enemies in Korea and Eu- 
rope. The long term is to provide a mecha- 
nism for maintaining reserve strength with- 
out the cost and waste of a huge standing 
army. 

In the long period of semimobilization 
which lies ahead the great problem for Amer- 
ica will be to set up a balance of economic 
and human strength which will not collapse 
of its own weight before it has to be used. 
We have great manpower reserves. It is esti- 
nrated that the potential United States labor 
force will number more than 70,000,000 by 
1953 and we can spare the 3,500,000 the Presi- 
dent seeks for the Armed Forces—perhaps 
even a little more—without slowing our 
economy. But we cannot match Russia’s 
manpower in arms without weakening our- 
selves fatally in other lines. 
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The universal military service program 
would call upon everybody as he came of age 
to perform military duty, but the maximum 
period of compulsory service (except in ac- 
tual war) would be 27 months. Thus the 
effect would be merely to postpone the entry 
of most young men into productive civilian 
pursuits, including higher education, and it 
would eventrally release many, if not all of 
the older age groups, now subject to draft, 
from the obligation of military service. 

Such an arrangement, if it can be made to 
work, would certainly put a minimum pres- 
sure on the civilian economy. And, if it is 
assumed that some kind of compulsory serv- 
ice is inevitable, the 18- and 19-year call-up 
is probably the easiest on servicemen, in that 
it catches them for the most part before they 
are committed either to college or to a 
profession. 

The chief objectors are apt to be the cole 
leges and universities, which are already 
being depopulated under selective service 
pressure. But generous exceptions are pro- 
vided in the new proposal to care for their 
need. During the transition period some 
75,000 exemptions would be granted to stu- 
dents to “keep educational pipelines from 
drying up,” and ROTC and other military 
education projects would be expanded to 
utilize higher educational facilities. 

Secretary Marshall's program is not ideal, 
but we do not live in a world whose problems 
always permit of ideal solution. Congress 
should approve universal military service 
promptly unless a demonstrably more prac- 
tical program is offered during the current 
hearings, 


{From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press of 
January 11, 1951] 


Drarr 18-YEAR-OLDs 


Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall's 
combination universal military service and 
training program makes sense for these times. 
What Marshall is proposing is a program 
that would be flexible enough to meet the 
Nation’s needs in times of crisis while shor- 
ing up the national defense in less critical 
periods. 

To accomplish this twin purpose, Marshall 
would draft all 18-year-olds for 27 months’ 
service. If world tension eased, the program 
would be altered to provide for up to 6 
months of training and reserve service. 

What should appeal to the public in this 
is the fact that the Nation would be assured 
of a reservoir of trained men at a minimum 
cost. It would cost less than trying to main- 
tain a huge Regular Army for an indefinite 
period, and it would cost the individual the 
minimum in time away from school or other 
preparations for the future. Moreover, by 
taking the 18-year-olds, the country would 
be guaranteed a trained force for many years 
to come. 

The hesitation which Congress has shown 
in drafting 18-year-olds can’t be defended 
on anything but sentimental grounds, Mili- 
tary leaders have testified that men in this 
age group make excellent soldiers—better 
ones than do men around the 30-mark. 
Moreover, the younger men have fewer re- 
sponsibilities and have not yet become essen- 
tial cogs in the Nation’s industrial machine. 
They can be spared far more readily than 
can the older men, Yet much of the talk 
in Congress about meeting the Armed 
Forces’ manpower needs has been along the 
line that the draft age limit should be 
raised. Marshall's plan is much sounder 
from every angle and ought to be adopted 
ahead of any program to draft older men, 


{From the Syracuse Herald-Journal of Janu- 
ary 12, 1951] 


CALLING Upon YoutH 


Secretary of Defense Marshall’s plan for 
compulsory universal military service and 


training of 27 months for all men on reach- 
ing the age of 18 is a far-reaching measure. 
In the weeks to come it will be carefully 
studied and debated, not only in Congress 
but throughout America—that America 
which it is designed to protect and whose 
millions of young men will be affected. 

Secretary Marshall stated clearly the ob- 
jective. It is to solve the problem of pro- 
viding adequate, trained military manpower 
with the least possible impairment of the 
Nation’s productive processes over a long 
period of years. Even after enactment the 
plan will be subject to change as experience 
suggests improvements. 

To the formulation of this plan the Sec- 
retary and Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense in charge of manpower 
and personnel problems, have devoted much 
thought. Solving the problem calls for such 
a detailed knowledge of conditions that the 
average person will feel unqualified to pass 
a final judgment on it. It will profoundly 
affect not only the young men concerned 
but our colleges also. 

General Marshall speaks by the book when 
he pays tribute to the fighting ability of 
young men because of their energy and re- 
silience. These qualities were amply proved 
in the recent war. If actual combat should 
be deferred a few years, a reservoir of trained 
youth would be still available while if older 
men were taken their usefulness would 
rapidly decline. 


[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union of 
January 13, 1951] 
YoutH KNoOwS THE Score 

“We should get ‘em young and get ’em 
ready.” 

“If there isn’t going to be a war it will 
be because our strengthened forces are too 
much for Russia.” 

“If it’s for the common defense I think it’s 
good.” 

“If we have to have a war I’d rather be 
trained and ready.” 

“I think the 18-year-olds should be 
drafted.” 

There you are, folks. These are quotes 
from 17- and 18-year-olds in Rochester high 
schools who were questioned about universal 
service beginning at 18. 

These young men evidently understand the 
score better than many adults. Every young 
generation is said to be irresponsible, but 
two have proved to the contrary when the 
chips were down and here comes a third one. 
How many generations does it take to con- 
vince the skeptical? 


[From the New York Times of January 19, 
1951] 


For UMST 


In the letter sent to Congress by Secretary 
of Defense Marshall, in support of the new 
measure which would provide for a system 
of universal military service and training, 
there occurs this passage: 

“What we need, and what this bill would 
provide, is the assurance that we would be 
able to build up our combat force with all 
possible speed * * * that we would be 
able to maintain whatever strength might 
be needed for as long as might be necessary 
to insure world peace * * * [and that] 
we could achieve these ends with the min- 
imum cost in men and money, and with the 
least necessary dislocation of industry, agri- 
culture, education, and family life.” 

The new bill for UMST conforms faith- 
fully to these sound principles. Let us con- 
sider, briefly, what it would and would 
not do: 

It would not saddle the country with the 
gigantic cost of maintaining a standing army 
large enough to meet emergency needs; it 
would provide instead an adequate body of 
trained reserves—trained, and kept in 
training. 
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It would not make the safety of the United 
States the special business of a fractional 
part of its young able-bodied population; 
this responsibility would be universal, auto- 
matic, democratic. 

It would not disrupt the normal proce- 
dures of each young man’s life more than 
is necessary to achieve this purpose; the age 
18 is deliberately chosen as coming between 
the period of high school and college 
education. 

It would not drain the colleges themselves 
of the young scientific brains whose special- 
ized training is also a necessary factor in 
the Nation’s safety; provision is made for 
a@ temporary suspension of active military 
service, with this end in view, though the 
obligation for'a later, post-graduate period 
of service would properly remain. 

It would not set up a riches-and-poverty 
system of security, under which the armed 
services were overwhelmed with personnel 
one year and starved the next; instead, the 
supply of needed men would be constant, 
steady and predictable. 

It would not fasten upon the country an 
inflexible, hard-and-fast system of national 
defense, impervious to changes elsewhere in 
the world; instead, if the present emergency 
should abate, the President would have 
power to reduce or eliminate the service re- 
quirement for all inductees and all services. 

These are some among other strong ad- 
vantages of the new bill. They are strong 
reasons for hoping that action on it by Con- 
gress will be prompt and favorable. 





South Dakota Melody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. CASE, Mr. President, currently 
there is considerable interest in State 
songs. Locally, a contest is being con- 
ducted to bring out a song for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


It is not easy for a poem of a few stan- 
zas to convey the beauty, strength, and 
varied interests of any of our great 
States. A very fine picture of South Da- 
kota is given in Marie Christopherson’s 
South Dakota Melody, which, by the 
permission of the author and the Senate, 
I place in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orRD, as follows: 


SovuTH DakoTa MELopYy 
(By Marie Christopherson) 


From the fertile green Sioux valley 

To the hills that kiss the blue, 

There’s a land of rugged beauty 

Flaming sunsets and spacious view, 

Where the golden pheasant crows at dawn 
And cattle graze the plain, 

Where the wind sings a refrain 

To the fields of waving grain, 

And the people smile at you. 


Like a mammoth organ rumbling 

Is the music of the pines, 

And the mountain streams keep tumbling 
Into clear ringing bell-like chimes, 

There is music in the starlit night 

Pilled with love and mystery, 

And there’s music in the day 

As we swing along our way, 

South Dakota melody. 
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is music in her many moods 
music from ahove— 


e honking wild geese fly 
here is music from the sky, 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


Of UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26 (legistative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial 
entitled “Senator Tarr Analyzes Our 
Responsibility and Competence,” pub- 
lished in the Deseret News, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, of February 14. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senator Tarr ANALYZES Our RESPONSIBILITY 
AND COMPETENCE 

Senator Rosarr A. Tarr, of Ohio, one of the 
strong men of his political party and pres- 
ently Mr. Republican in the United States 
Senate, spoke in Salt Lake City at the Lincoln 
Day dinner on Monday evening. The audi- 
ence that filled the banquet room at the 
Newhouse Hotel represented only a fraction 
of his hearers, since his talk was broadcast 
over ESL. 

Senator Tarr’s long experience in the Sen- 


import that may seem pretty remote or 
complex to the ordinary citizen. But he 
brought, in his address, some of these prob- 
lems very near to the heart of the average 
man, and reduced many of their complexities 
to two simple categories: First, What should 

we do? And second, What can we do? 
Under the first heading, he indicated 
the fundamental constitutional 


strongly 

questions in which we are involved, as a 
consequence of the clouds of war that are 
hovering about our heads. 

He dealt with principles, not with per- 


eign relations, strictly within our constitu- 
tional framework; the elaboration of his fear 
agreements of various sorts have 
or snowballed to the point 
facing emergencies created by 
by Congress and 
t these commitments are 
of hand. 

second question—What can we 

tor marshaled an 
of physical and fiscal figures. We have 
6 percent of the world’s population, 


and so we cannot, on a basis of simple arith- 
metic, hope to compete in raw manpower 
with Asta's teeming millions, who outnumber 
us nearly 2 to 1. 

We do have some 75 percent of the world’s 
skilled manufacturing production, and so 
ean beat any nation or all other nations in 
the output of nonagricultural materials nec- 
essary, for either war or peace. 

As a consequence, our part in preserving 
the peace of the world, Mr. Tarr pointed out, 
cannot be primarily that of furnishing sol- 
@ters, particularly to garrison Europe. 

He did not urge that we furnish no troops 
at all for the Atlantic Pact defense army 
which General Eisenhower has been named 
to recruit and command. 

Rather, he urged—in effect—that our con- 
tribution to those forces be no more than 
the cadre necessary to stiffen—and to make 
effective the Eisenhower-type staff methods 
and operational training—an army the great 
bulk of which the European nations should 
provide. 

Specifically he estimated that such an 
American contribution of ground troops 
should not go beyond 10 percent of the total 
Atlantic Pact European garrison force, as 
opposed to the plus 85 percent of American 
contingent in the Army now fighting under 
General MacArthur’s UN banner in Korea. 
Thus he did not go quite as far on the 
grcound-troops-for-Europe issue as Herbert 
Hoover urges; but he did stand stanchly at 
Mr. Hoover’s side on the point of building 
up our Air Porce and Navy to the point where 
we can safely put the brakes on some of the 
increased-ground-forces proposals that we 
are hearing these days. 

Then he talked about money—taxation 
limits, fiscal policy, and the like: and he 
talked very soundly indeed. His major points 
are recited in our news columns. 

The rest of the address was—as was to be 
expected and could be only proper at a 
— Saeaaneen ae by and for Repub- 

n warts—frankly and earnestly 
political. 

If Mr. Tarr is not an active and overt can- 
didate for the presidency today his admirers 
hope that he is, or hope soon to make him so. 

He did not disappoint them. Altogether 
he fulfilled his engagement with a first-rate 
job of work. 


Rain Making: Twentieth Century Legal 


Phenomenon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
subject of rain making involves a great 
many new legal questions, not the least 
of which is the question of how much 
responsibility rainmakers have for floods 
and for unusual disturbances of the 
weather. 

The Harvard Law School Record in 
two installments carried an article by 
Ralph E. Corey entitled “Rain Making: 
Twentieth Century Legal Phenomenon.” 
It has occurred to me that the article 
should have a wider circulation than it 
may have received through the Law 


Sehool Record. In order that it may — 
be available to businessmen, farmers,» 


cattlemen, and others who recently have 
become interested in rain making, I am 
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asking permission to reprint it in full 
in the Appendix of the CoNnGRrEssIONAL 
RecorD, so that it may freely circulate 
to those who are particularly interested. 

I have received from the Government 
Printing Office an estimate that the cost 
of printing this article will be $205. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


[Prom the Harvard Law School Record of 
February 14, 1951} 

Ratrn MAKING, TWENTIETH CENTURY STYLE, 

IncHOATE HEADACHE FoR LEGISLATORS, JU- 

Rists, Corey Says ArTreR NaTiorat SuRvey 


Some wag has declared in not-too-original 
paraphrase: “Weather is just like women— 
we can’t live with her, and we can’t live with- 
out her.” 

Since the dawn of history, man has been 
obliged to live with weather—and accept it, 
because he could not control it. But like 
the element of fire a few thousand years 
before, control it he did in 1946. As a re- 
sult of an outdoor dry-ice experiment by 
Vincent J. Schaefer, a General Electric Co, 
chemis., an 8-inch snowfall fell in upper 
New York and Vermont, although the local 
weather bureau had forecast fair and warmer 
weather. 

It is a rare treat, indeed, to be present at 
the birth of a new science. But the process 
of artificial rain making and weather con- 
trol is more than just another scientific ex- 
perience. It is a legal phenomenon of the 
twentieth century. 

Since that snowy December afternoon in 
New England, the science of weather con- 
trol has made considerable advances. But 
on the heels of these advances important 
legal problems have arisen which still re- 
main unsolved and unadjudicated by the 
law courts of this country. 


WHAT Is RAIN MAKING? 


Before exploring the legal issues raised by 
the birth of this new phenomenon, a brief 
explanation of the artificial rain-making 
process seems in ordei. Rainfall is mechani- 
cally produced by a human operator who 
passes dry ice (or silver iodide) particles 
through a supercooled cloud (moisture cloud 
containing droplets in a liquid water state). 
A high instability in temperature, air pres- 
sure, and humidity factors occurs just prior 
to precipitation. The sudden introduction 
of dry-ice particles creates nuclei of ice 
particles. A chain reaction and contraction 
is set up within the cloud body, and rain 
falls. Man-induced rain may be accom- 
Plished in several ways. Airplanes may fly 
above the cloud and “seed” dry-ice particles 
over and directly into the cloud. Rockets 
and ground generators can shoot up silver- 
lodide mist or dry-ice particles into the 
cloud. Then, by estimating wind velocities 
and direction of air currents, a situs of pro- 
posed rainfall can be calculated and fore- 
cast. 

Controlled rainfall ts only one of several 
benefits which can result from man’s inter- 
ference with weather. Weather control may 
be employed negatively, as well. Rain clouds 
can be made to drop their rain burden pre- 
maturely. Hurricanes and tornadoes may be 
detoured from their courses by altering the 
weather factors in their paths. Extensive 
droughts, floods, and consuming forest fires 
can possibly be averted. Weather can also be 
harnessed for military purposes, and made to 
serve in the fields of atomic, bacterial, and 
chemical warfare. 

RESPONSIBLE CONTROL NEEDED 

These public benefits may result only if 
weather is controlled by some responsible 
agency. The possibility of grave damage to 
private and public interests from irresponsi- 
ble attempts to control weather is great. The 
haphazard unscientific efforts of amateur 
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rain makers may actually be upsetting the 
balance of nature. It is alleged that private 
experimenters tend to strew every rain cloud 
which hoves into sight with dry ice. These 
clouds may float hundreds of miles away 
from the semiarid zones which need rain. 
They may dump their moisture in places like 
the Red River Valley, N. Dak., which last 
spring had an incredible 5,000 percent of 
normal rainfall. It has also been noted that 
widespread modification of the weather pat- 
tern over much of the United States may 
have resulted from a systematic silver iodide 
seeding operation conducted during 1950 in 
New Mexico. Possible applications and bene- 
fits of artificial weather control should not 
be permitted to overshadow the ultimate 
objective: To render calculable the effects 
of any hypothetical human intervention, and 
to introduce responsible control, as distin- 
guished from haphazard interference. 


NO ADJUDICATED CASES 


With the exception of one recent New York 
case, Slutsky v. City of New York (18 Law 
Week 2523 (May 11, 1950)), weather control 
or artificial rain-making problems have not 
yet been adjudicated by the American courts, 
In an attempt to discover possible adjudicz.- 
tion in this new field, the author sent a ques- 
tionnaire to the attorneys general of the 48 
States. The questionnaire asked: (a) Do you 
know of any rain-making or weather-control 
litigation in your State? (b) Have any 
weather-control bills been introduced into 
your State legislature, or into Congress by 
your Representatives or Senators? (c) What 
is your opinion as to possible grounds for 
legal liability arising out of damage result- 
ing from artificial rain making and weather 
control? Over 40 replies were received. The 
majority replied in the negative to the ques- 
tions asked, and none admitted to any knowl- 
edge of State litigation or legislation in this 
field. Most officials queried declined to offer 
opinions on the subject of possible legal 
liability. 

Among those who offered helpful com- 
ment was Mr. Harold R. Fatzer, attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Kansas: “About 1900 this 
State was beset with professional rain makers 
who had enormous machinery with a fun- 
nel extending into the sky. 

“The people of Kansas generally rely upon 
prayer as to such matters, but there is little 
evidence that they have ever been heard, 
and if such a method was either successful 
or unsuccessful nobody knew where and how 
they could litigate any damage resulting 
from the success or failure.” 


SEVERAL QUESTIONS 


Several questions develop out of an at- 
tempt to relate artificial rain making and 
weather control to legal liability. Some ap- 
parent issues are: (a) Is there an ownership 
in clouds? (b) What is the liability at com- 
mon law, if any, for injuries caused by ar- 
tificial rain making? (c) If human con- 
trol is to be exercised over weather, who 
should exercise it—private persons, the 
State, or the Nation? (d) If weather is con- 
trolled by the Federal Government, what 
legislation and factors of liability should be 
created? 

WHO OWNS THE CLOUDS? 


Until recently, no one has ever asserted 
a property right in clouds. The common 
law has long recognized certain so-called 
natural rights, or essential natural advan- 
tages which are inherent in land and air 
space. Pure air, the right of support, bene- 
fits from flowing water, freedom from nui- 
sance, and pollution have long been con- 
sidered natural rights. They represent es- 
sential portions of the value of the land in 
its natural condition. Without them, there 
would be little security in the enjoyment of 
land by its owner. 

An Albany Law Review writer suggests ap- 
plying the well-known water-rights doc- 
trines in an endeavor to determine possible 


property rights in clouds. Eli Goldston, in- 
quiring into the legal aspects of artificial 
rain making for the first time in the Har- 
vard Law School Record in early 1948, sug- 
gested that the legal concept of natural wa- 
tercourse should be extended to cover the 
entire precipitation-evaporation cycle. He 
noted that in recent years courts have in- 
creasingly applied surface-water rules to 
percolating water problems. Goldston fur- 
ther suggested that the best of present wa- 
tercourse law be used, rather than treat 
celestial water as some mineral ferae na- 
turae. 

However, established water-rights doc- 
trines appear to be of doubtful applicabil- 
ity to the field of weather control. These 
doctrines apply to earth-bound waters, and 
their judicial interpretations vary consid- 
erably throughout the United States. 
Moisture-bearing clouds are transitory and 
free moving. They form and disintegrate at 
pleasure in the course of their travels. They 
are not earth-bound like lakes and streams, 
and follow no predetermined, defined course, 
or existence. 

Several theories exist in the common law 
on which a court might base liability for 
alleged damages to property caused by arti- 
ficial rain making and weather control. 
Three such theories are trespass, negligence, 
and nuisance. 

TRESPASS 


The authorities seem to be in general 
agreement that intended trespass to prop- 
erty is made actionable by existing tort 
law. Prosser on Torts notes that “trespass 
may consist of any entry of a person or thing 
upon land in the possession of the plaintiff, 
or in remaining upon it, or allowing a thing 
to remain upon it, where there is a duty of 
removal.” The Restatement of Torts finds 
liability for trespass only in the case of 
intentional intrusion, negligence, or some 
extra-hazardous activity. Liability is im- 
posed for ground damage, regardless of neg- 
ligence or intent. A recent opinion of the 
attorney general of Minnesota holds that 
when drift from aerial spraying is carried 
over into neighboring fields, a trespass to 
real estate is committed. The decision effec- 
tively allows recovery of nominal damages 
by all owners of ry interests whose 
land or effectively tenable airspace has been 
trespassed. 

NEGLIGENCE 


The Restatement of Torts also impresses 
a strict tort liability for negligence in con- 
ducting an activity without due notice or 
warning, if an unreasonable risk and harm 
is created to persons and property on the 
ground. Persons damaged may recover for 
all harms caused by the actor’s negligence, 
One case closely related to the field of arti- 
ficial precipitation dealt with steam coming 
from a vent in defendant's building. The 
steam condensed in a cold wind, and fell, 
forming a coat of ice on the pavement ad- 
joining defendant’s property. Defendant 
had notice that this was happening. Held, 
Defendant’s conduct was the proximate cause 
of plaintiff’s fall on the ice, and defendant 
was held liable for his negligence. Diehl v. 
Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Co, (159 Pa. Sup. 
Ct. 513, 49 A. 24 190 (1946)). In a similar 
instance, defendant was held liable for his 
negligence in allowing steam to escape across 
a public highway, obscuring plaintiff's vision 
and causing him to collide with another car, 
In other cases, liability was established in 
aerial crop dusting, and several States have 
passed legislation controlling crop-dusting 
activities. 

The common law remedy for nuisance is 
a temporary or permanent injunction order- 
ing its immediate abatement, on penalty of 
contempt of court. Statutory liability for 
nuisance in the field of aviation has been 
inserted in the Civil. Air Regulations. The 
regulations provide for the seizure of air- 
craft, recovery of a civil penalty, and the 
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suspension or revocation of the pilot’s cer- 
tificate for violating the provision which 
states that “no person piloting an aircraft 
shall permit anything to be dropped from 
an aircraft in flight which might create any 
hazard to persons or property.” 


PROXIMATE CAUSE 


One of the most difficult questions with 
which a court will have to deal in determin- 
ing weather control liability on a strict tort 
basis will be the pricking question of proxi- 
mate cause. Proof of what happened dur- 
ing a rain-making experiment requires a 
laborious, if not impossible, reconstruction 
of scientific events in an air column whose 
volume may range up to thousands of cubic 
miles. The air column may be inclined at 
various degrees from the earth's surface. It 
may be moving 20 miles an hour, or with the 
fearsome velocity of a hurricane. Tremen- 
dous distances are involved at which such 
natural effects take place. It is unlikely 
that a plaintiff who alleges harm from an 
isolated rain-making experiment will be able 
to prove factually to the satisfaction of a 
court or jury that the precise experiment 
itself proximately caused the rain which, in 
turn, caused his damage. Moreover, techni- 
cal meteorological equipment and specially 
trained weather personnel are required to 
record and evaluate the causal effects of the 
rain-making experiment upon a rain cloud. 
Such facilities would usually not be availa- 
ble to either of the parties in litigation, nor 
to the court. 

As scientific knowledge and control in 
the weather field increases, proof of causa- 
tion should become easier. However, the 
difficult burden of proof now placed upon 
the plaintiff to establish proximate cause 
may keep most aggrieved parties out of 
court, or will tend to promote pretrial 
settlements. 

Whether or not a strict tort liability de- 
velops out of the application of these tort 
doctrines would seem in part to depend upon 
the relative responsibility of the person or 
agency conducting the weather control ex- 
periment, and upon the relative importance 
of the purpose for which the experiment is 
conducted. The restatement of torts states 
that where the Government activity is 
reasonable, despite imminent risks, the rule 
of ultra-hazardous activity should not ap- 
ply. The restatement also observes that the 
utility and social value of the activity will 
dispel most of the charges of public nuisance, 


RAIN MAKER'S DEFENSE 


A rain maker might assert that he is privi- 
leged to make rain—that liability should not 
follow normal rainfall injury or incidental 
inconvenience (damnum absque injuria). 
He might also maintain that he is privileged 
on the grounds of public necessity or emer- 
gency. He might argue that an absolute 
privilege should exist to artifically create rain 
in the public interest, in event of emergency. 
In Slutsky v. City of New York, the only re- 
ported antificial rain-making case in this 
country, Mr. Justice Pecora of the New York 
Supreme Court reaffirmed the ancient privi- 
lege of public necessity, and refused to grant 
an injunction against the city of New York 
to restrain its recent emergency rain-making 
efforts. Justice Pecora said: 

“The court must balance the conflicting in- 
terests between a remote possibility of in- 
convenience to plaintiffs’ resort and its 
guests with the problem of maintaining 
and supplying the inhabitants of the city 
of New York and surrounding areas, with 
a@ population of about 10,000,000 inhabitants, 
with an adequate supply of pure and whole- 
some water. The relief which plaintiffs ask 
is opposed to the general welfare and the 
public good; and the dangers which plaintiffs 
apprehend are purely speculative. is court 
will not protect a possible private injury at 
the expense of a positive public advantage.” 
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[From the Harvard Law School Record of 
February 21, 1951] 
Rain MAKING CALLS FOR UNITED States CoN- 
TroL Is CorEy’s CONCLUSION IN FINAL 
ARTICLE 


One of many issues which a court might 
be called upon to settle in an artificial rain- 
making case is: What is the liability for in- 
tentionally or negligently diverting rain away 
from another’s land, or for causing rain to 
fall upon another’s land, without his con- 
sent? In most agricultural regions of this 
country, the presence or absence of rain can 
spell prosperity or disaster. Rain may not 
always be considered a benefit. 

Once the court has solved this initial issue, 
a further question might arise: Does one 
have a legal right to normal rainfall, free 
from human intervention or control? This 
is a most difficult issue to solve, since pri- 
vate property rights in clouds have not yet 
been established. Furthermore, how is a 
court to determine whether or not a cloud 
would normally have dropped its rain, had 
not human control intervened? 

If the second major question should be 
answered in the affirmative, still other issues 
might arise to test the judicial temper: 
Should defendant be liable irrespective of 
fault, or only if he was negligent? Should 
he be liable only for the results he intended, 
or for those which were unintended as well? 

Another factor is also important. If rain 
makers and weather-control experts are 
stopped from carrying on their experimenta- 
tions by restraining injunctions and tests of 
absolute tort liability, progress in’ this im- 
portant field is likely to stop. Whether this 
will be salutary or not will depend upon the 
inherent value of weather control to the 
national community. There seems to be lit- 
tle doubt that experimentation should con- 
tinue in this field. But some responsible, 
over-all control may be necessary. 


ADJUDICATION OR LEGISLATION? 


In September 1950 the office of the At- 
torney General of the State of California 
submitted to the State water resources 
board a progress report dealing with the 
legal responsibilities and liabilities involved 
in artificial rain making. The report also 
dealt with the power of the State to regulate 
and control such activities. In the opinion 
of the writers of this report, there seemed to 
be little difficulty in sustaining the broad 
power of the State to regulate artificial rain 
making, both for the purpose of preventing 
damage to property, and to conserve the 
water resources of the State. This opinion 
was based upon the reasonable exercise by 
the State of its police power in the general 
fields of public health, safety, and morals, 
and the preservation and promotion of the 
field of weather control. 

If adjudication of weather-control issues 
is left to State and local courts, the answers 
promise to be slow in coming. Almost 5 
years have passed since Schaefer’s snow- 
making experiment took place. Yet only a 
single artificial rain-making case has been 
brought before a court for adjudication. 
Goldston observes that when lawmaking 
runs ahead of scientific development, as it 
did in the subterranean water cases, much 
harm may result from the application of 
unsound rules. He reasserts that the genius 
of the common law lies in its case-by-case 
development. Whether the _ science of 
weather control can afford to wait for delib- 
erate case-by-case adjudication is the ques- 
tion. If weather control problems are left 
to the courts for solution, it is also doubtful 
that a uniform, Nation-wide solution will 
result. Divergent statutes and judicial in- 
terpretations, which can seriously inhibit 
progress in this field, may result within dif- 
ferent jurisdictions. 

It appears, then, that a possible answer 
lies in the realm of Federal legislation and 
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adjudication. Legislation by the Federal 
Government would tend to foreclose possible 
controversies between the States regarding 
interstate liability for rain-making and 
weather-control damage. Federal legisla- 
tion would bring into play the vast resources 
and specialized civil-service manpower of 
the Federal Government. Undoubtedly 
such legislation would also establish uni- 
form licensing requirements and regulations 
defining and limiting liability for rain-mak- 
ing damage. Federal courts would exercise 
jurisdiction over litigation arising out of 
violations of the Federal weather-control 
statutes. 


WEATHER CONTROL ACT OF 1951 


An example of such suggested legislation 
is the Federal Weather Control Act of 1951 
(S. 4236) subinitted to the United States 
Senate on December 8, 1950, and sponsored by 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New Mexico. 
This proposed legislation generally follows 
the outline of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 
It effectively places weather modification and 
control activities exclusively under the con- 
trol of the Federal Governmen!;. Senator 
ANDERSON observes that, from a scientific 
standpoint, it is just as important to deal 
with weather modification and control at 
an early stage in its development as it was 
necessary to deal with atomic energy in 1946. 
In his mind, the issue is relatively clear: It 
is a question of intelligent Federal regula- 
tion now, or continued, haphazard private 
interference with weather, with no central 
authority to channel the course of its de- 
velopment in the national interest. 

The bill provides for four major programs: 
(1) A program of assisting and fostering pri- 
vate research and development; (2) a pro- 
gram of federally conducted research and 
development; (3) a program for Government 
control of experiments and operations; and 
(4) @ program of administration. These four 
programs will be supervised and administered 
by the Weather Control Commission, assisted 
by a general advisory committee, Military 
Liaison Committee, and an Interdepart- 
mental Advisory Board. The Commission is 
directed to exercise its powers in such a man- 
ner as to insure the continued conduct of 
research and development activities in the 
field of weather modification and control by 
private and public institutions or persons. 
It may also conduct its own research and 
experimentation. 


ASSUMPTION OF LIABILITY 


The act also provides for Government as- 
sumption of the liability of its contractors 
growing out of the performance of their 
weather-control contracts. The factors of 
liability are stated in section 10 of the act, 
which, among other things, provides that— 

With the approval of the Commission, any 
contract with a Government agency relating 
to weather modification or control may pro- 
vide that the Government will assume and 
will become solely responsible for either or 
both of the following, to the extent that they 
arise out of the performance of said con- 
tract, are not compensated by insurance or 
otherwise, and do not result from a willful 
violation on the part of the contractor of any 
regulation or order established by the Com- 
mission pursuant to section 8 (a) (2): 

1. All liability on account of claims 
by third persons, including employees of the 
contractor, for death, bodily injury, or loss 
of or damage to property, whether due to 
the negligence of the contractor or other- 
wise; but any contract so providing shall 
also contain appropriate provisions for no- 
tice to the Government of any claims made 
against the contractor, with respect to any 
alleged liability for death, bodily injury, or 
loss of or damage to property; and 

2. Loss of or damage to property of the 
contractor arising as a result of a risk de- 
fined in the contract as unusual. 
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The act further provides that— 

No cause of action with respect to any 
such claims may be maintained against the 
contractor, but such third person's sole cause 
of action and only remedy shall be by suit 
against the United States in the Court of 
Claims for the recovery of his reasonable 
and entire compensation with respect to 
such claims. 

Another provision specifies that the United 
States may avail itself of any and all gen- 
eral or special defenses which might be 
pleaded by the contractor, were he to be a 
defendant in the suit. 

There seems to be lacking in the act the 
designation of a liability factor which would 
aid adjudication in this hypothetical case. 
Suppose that Bingling, a circus owner, sched- 
ules a 3-day show stand in Ames City, lo- 
cated deep in the heart of the upper Rio 
Grande Valley, an irrigated, agricultural re- 
gion of great economic value to the Nation. 
Government rain makers seed clouds in the 
region. A heavy, 3-day downpour results, 
and farmers in the Ames City area rejoice. 
However, Bingling angrily folds his tents 
after 3 days of “no show,” steals away and 
sues the United States in the Court of Claims 
for damage to his economic interest. What 
is the liability, and what are the factors of 
liability? 

What appears to be lacking in the bill is 
the presence of a factor of liability which 
is based upon an express authority to balance 
relative economic and social interests which 
might be damaged or benefited by Govern- 
ment weather-control activities. In the 
hypothetical case just stated, the farmers’ 
collective need of rain would seem to over- 
balance the private right of the circus owner 
to three rainless performances. With an 
express statutory authority to balance the 
interests, the Court of Claims would be aided 
in deciding the case above cited. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 


Congress should be able to find constitu- 
tional authority to support its legislation in 
this field. The authority granted to Congress 
by the Federal Constitution to legislate in 
matters involving interstate commerce fur- 
nishes the basic authority. Clouds are valu- 
able and usable properties which move 
freely i: incerstate and international com- 
merce. Weather control substantially affects 
the cormmerce between the several States. 
Current Federal regulation in analogous 
fields may be cited in the cases of migratory 
birds, radio waves, Federal regulation of air- 
Ways and navigable waterways. 

If irrigation, water-power, flood-control, 
and navigation projects are considered to be 
objecis worthy of Federal subsidization, it 
seems evident that weather control, with 
its foreseeable saving of human lives and 
property, should also be supported by public 
funds and efforts. It has previously been 
pointed out that the Federal Government 
is logically more able than private individ- 
uals or local governments to bear the huge 
burden of scient’ic research, personnel ex- 
pense, or extensive damage c'aims. 

When the period of strict Federal regula- 
tion has run its course, and when a conclu- 
sive control of weather has been achieved, 
it might then be feasible to amend or curtail 
the Federal statute in such a way as to grant 
State governments concurrent } -wers over 
supervision, reguiation, and licensing of 
weather-control activities. Federal funds 
could still be made available to the several 
States for experimentation and regulation, 
either on a pro rata or total basis. 

Rain making, the legal phenomenon of the 
twentieth century, is rapidly losing its phe- 
nomenal characteristics. If such legislation 
as the propose Weather Control Act of 1951 
becomes law, most of the legal problems dis- 
cussed will no longer exist. The ultimate 
extent to which weather control may be 
utilized in the public interest is still specu- 
lative. 
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“Shooting for the Meon” 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF FEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, one bit 
of strategy habitually practiced by the 
administration is that of “shooting for 
the moon” in its requests and recom- 
mendations to the Congress. 

This procedure makes it possible for 
the administration to settle for less than 
originally asked for, while actually gain- 
ing more than either the merits of the 
case or the public interest warrant. 

Thus, an illusion is created that Con- 
gress has won a victory or that the ad- 
ministration has graciously made a con- 
cession, whereas, so far as the net re- 
sults are concerned, neither has actually 
occurred, and the public is still the loser. 
Fathers sometimes encounter this same 
type of maneuver with small, and not 
so small, children. The youngster—who 
has heard about inflation, too—asks for 
a dollar. The father settles for half a 
dollar, whereas, in reality, the youngster 
actually needed a quarter. An indulgent 
father may tolerate the practice with the 
full realization of what is going on, and 
even be amused by it 

There is no excuse, however, for a sim- 
ilar laxity on the part of the Congress 
when what is involved is billions of dol- 
lars of tax moneys and, in many in- 
stances, the lives and careers of the 
Nation’s youth. 

In its current dealings with the 
Eighty-second Congress, the adminis- 
tration is indulging, more than ever, in 
this practice of “shooting for the moon.” 

For example, consider the $71,500,000,- 
000 budget proposed for 1951-52, and its 
accompanying tax-increase proposal of 
$16,500,000,000. Incidentally, the true 
1951-52 budget is actually $98,500,000,- 
000 instead of $71,500,000,000, since the 
higher figure is the recommended new 
obligational authority for 1951-52. 

Please bear in mind that this budget 
and appalling tax-boost proposal were 
submitted by the President despite his 
earlier statement, in his state of the 
Union message, that the Government 
“must practice rigid economy in its non- 
defense activities,” and that “many of 
the things we would normally do must 
be curtailed or postponed.” This high- 
sounding profession is, of course, com- 
pletely belied by the President’s inclusion 
in the budget of his entire Fair Deal 
socialistic program, most of which has 
already been rejected by the American 
people. 

This is “shooting for the moon” with 
@ vengeance, and the President's dare 
to the Congress to cut the budget fur- 
ther sets the stage for a phony congres- 
sional victory unless the Congress is 
alert to the maneuver. Note this point: 
The largest estimate of a possible budget 
cut thus far reported—that mentioned 
by Senator Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia— 
is only $8,000,000,000, and even with this 


cut the proposed $71,500,000,000 budget 
would still total $63,500,000,000, com- 
pared with a $47,200,000,000 estimated 
budget for 1950-51 and $40,100,000,000 
actually authorized for 1949-50. 

Thus, the trap is adroitly set whereby 
even a victory for the Congress in the 
form of a budget cut would still be a 
defeat for the taxpayer. The one ray 
of hope in the picture is the mounting 
evidence that even old-line Democrats 
are fed up with these tactics. 

It is not alone in matter of finance 
that the administration uses “shooting 
for the moon” tactics. 

‘The same procedure is involved in the 
effort of the Defense Department to tie 
in universal military training with the 
present emergency draft program. One 
of my Republican colleagues on the 
Armed Services Committee aptly de- 
scribed the proposal as a shotgun 
marriage. 


For that matter, the currently pro- 
posed compromise arrangement for 
drafting boys at 18%, with the dubious 
proviso that they may not be nsed in 
combat until they are 19—when every- 
one knows there will not be any careful 
sorting of trainees in case of urgent 
need—suggests that the administration 
was again “shooting for the moon” in 
its original 18-year-old 

And there are good reasons for be- 
lieving that the administration was 
planning a “shoot for the moon” ma- 
neuver on the matter of troops to 
Europe until aroused public sentiment 
and congressional pressure, sparked by 
former President Hoover and Senator 
Tart, forced Secretary Marshall to come 
up with the “only four divisions now” 
announcement. 

And, of course, they can try “shooting 
for the moon” later, so far as the troops- 
to-Europe proposition is concerned. 





Conservation of Pheasants and Other 
_ Game in South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OP SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UN'TED STATES 


Monday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from the weekly 
newspaper, the Reporter and Farmer, 
of Webster, S. Dak., pertaining to the 
work done by the Soil Conservation 
Service in cooperating with various 
groups to provide cover for pheasants. 

It is significant that the practices dis- 
cussed in the article will also provide 
cover for other game and will result 
in a complete conservation program for 
farmers who follow other suggestions of 


other acts, I believe this article is worthy 
of placing in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Woopy PLANTINGS PurNiIsH WINTER Haaitat 
FoR CHINESE PHEASANTS 


(By Louis M. Moos) 


growing interest in the establishment of 
food and cover as a wildlife-management 
practice. Pheasants require several differ- 
ent kinds of cover, namely, nesting cover, 
loafing cover, roosting cover, escape cover 
and cover that provides protection from wind 
and blowing snow during the winter. All 
are essential, but the most pressing need at 
present is winter cover to protect the birds 
from cold and blowing snow. 

Many of the measures included in a com- 
plete conservation plan for a farm are bene- 
ficial to pheasants and other wildlife. Among 
these are the establishment of woody plant- 
ings, strip cropping, grass buffers, grass 
waterways, seeding permanent hay, con- 
servation management of range and pas- 
tures. 

Correctly designed windbreaks and other 
woody plantings are of the greatest value 
for winter cover. That is, providing con- 
sideration is given to the protection required 
by pheasants in the selection of the tree and 
shrub species, their arrangement and the 
location in the planting in order to make it 
of greatest value to wildlife. 

Such a planting must be wide enough to 
prevent its being completely filled with snow. 
It must have shrub rows to prevent the 
winds from sweeping through the plantings; 
it must include some shrubs that provide 
food for pheasants; and it must be located 
near enough to the principal food supplies. 

A minimum width of 300 feet is recom- 
mended when a tree planting is designed for 
wildlife use. In addition to the rows of 
trees, such a planting should have at least 
one row, preferably two rows, of shrubs on 
the windward side, and a row of conifers and 
a row of shrubs on the leeward side. This 
will give the birds protection from the cold 
winds as well as keep snow from being blown 
entirely through the planting. 

A snow tray will improve the planting 
for wildlife. It ts provided by planting two 
rows of shrubs at least 30 feet, but pref- 
erably somewhat farther, to the windward 
side of the main planting. Snow will ac- 
cumulate in the area between the shrubs 
and the main planting, instead of in the 
trees themselves. The snow tray is a good 
place to plant grass for hay and seed pro- 
duction, since it receives additional moisture 
from the snow when it melts. The snow 
tray will also provide a good nesting area 
for pheasants and other game birds. 

Of the shrubs, Russian olive is most im- 
portant for providing winter food. It pro- 
duces much fruit, which stays on the trees 
all winter and is available to the birds even 
when snow in the planting fs deep. Choke- 
ponait 6 sandcherry, wild plum, and honey- 

le provide summer food for pheasants 
oa many other kinds of birds. 

Woody plantings must be located near 
available food or they will not be used by 
pheasants. Cover areas without available 
food within a quarter of a mile are seldom, 
if ever, used by pheasants. 

Such plantings provide loafing and roost- 
ing cover, as well as protection from winds 
and snow. When the snow gets deep in such 
@ planting, the pheasants will often roost in 
the trees. And tLey like to loaf in the pro- 
tection of woody cover before going to feed 
im the morning, during the middle of the 
day, and before going to roost at night. 

All types of cover help in protecting 
pheasants from their enemies, but a good 
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clump of woody plants is the best escape 
cover. 

The South Dakota Game and Fish De- 
partment has initiated a cover-development 
program in cooperation with local soil-con- 
servation districts. Most of the plantings are 
being established in those areas most criti- 
cally in need of winter cover. The soil-con- 
servation service helps to locate and plan 
the cover plantings when aiding farmers 
in developing complete soil- and water-con- 
servation plans for their farms. These plant- 
ings are mostly windbreaks that also provide 
livestock protection, help to control erosion 
and slow down evaporacion. 

Roosting cover can be provided by leaving 
stands of grasses and other vegetation 
around potholes, odd areas, fence rows, and 
adjacent to woody plantings. Vegetation not 
over 40 inches in height provides the best 
roosting cover. 

The elimination of fall burning and pro- 
tection of areas around marshes and pot- 
holes from grazing greatly increases avail- 
able roosting cover. Apy necessary burning 
should be left until spring, so that winter 
protection will be provided. 

Fence rows, roadsides, pothole vegetation, 
and small uncultivated or ungrazed areas 
provide the chief nesting cover for pheasants 
in intensively cultivated areas. Protection 
of these areas is necessary during the nesting 
season if the pheasant hatch is to be suc- 
cessful. Studies by the South Dakota Game 
and Fish Department in Brown County 
showed that all nests in alfalfa flelds were 
destroyed and 32 percent of the hens on 
the nests were killed during mowing opera- 
tions. In these areas it is doubly important 
that desirable cover be supplied around the 
alfalfa fields so that the birds will be at- 
tracted to the better nesting places instead 
of the alfalfa. 

A cover-development program should be 
designed to disperse the birds, keep them in 
better condition, and bring more of them 
through to the spring breeding season. The 
practices which increase cover for pheasants 
will also improve conditions for other types 
of wildlife. 





Washington’s Birthday Speech by Hon. 
William Langer, of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent tc have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a speech 
which I delivered yesterday in New York 
City to the Nonpartisan League of New 
York, in commemoration of the birthday 
of George Washington. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My fellow Americans, the Nonpartisan 
League represents the rank and file of the 
American people. It represents those inde- 
pendents who do not blindly follow the lead- 
ership of either the Democratic or the Re- 
publican Parties; it represents those who be- 
lieve that the President of the United States 
should be elected by the direct vote of the 
people themselves. 

At the present time, as you know, the peo- 
ple do not select the President. A group of 
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politicians meet and nominate a man on the 
Republican ticket and 2 weeks later or so 
another group of politicians meet and select 
another man on the Democratic ticket, 
Then these politicians of both faiths get to- 
gether and say, “Well, we don’t care which of 
the two the people select. He is our man 
anyhow.” 

For illustration, in 1940, from an interna- 
tional standpoint there was no difference be- 
tween the foreign policy advocated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, nominated on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and Wendell Willkie, nominated 
on the Republican ticket. About that time 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler spoke at Los 
Angeles, Calif., and 180,000 people turned out 
to hear him. He was speaking on a platform 
of keeping America out of World War II, and 
yet the people of this country were unable 
to vote for a candidate embodying the ideas 
of Mr. Wheeler and those who agreed with 
him because there were only two names on 
the ballot of the two major parties. 

You will be glad to know that the consti- 
tutional amendment I introduced last year, 
which is similar to one that the late Senator 
George Norris advocated while he was chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, received 32 
votes—exactly one-third of the Senate. In 
addition to that, Senator Longe, of Louisiana, 
was paired for it. This was by far the most 
votes the resolution has ever received. 

But until we do have it, and the States 
ratify the constitutional amendment, it will 
be impossible for the people to select their 
own President. In my opinion, this is one 
reason why over 45,000,000 people did not 
go and vote in the last election; they simply 
weren't interested because there wasn’t 
enough difference between the Democratic 
and the Republican Parties on foreign policy, 

We have a great Constitution. Some time 
ago the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion got out a manual for citizenship for new 
citizens, and they listed benefits and pre- 
rogatives that the Constitution gives to the 
average citizen of this country, and they 
said: 


“WHAT THE CONSTITUTION MEANS TO YOU 


“It establishes for you a stable and respon- 
sible Government. 

“It makes you a citizen of the United 
States if native-born. 

“It gives you citizenship, if foreign-born, 
on complying with liberal naturalization 
laws. 

“It allows you a voice in the Government 
through the officials whom you help to elect, 

“It guarantees you life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

“It defends your rights even against the 
Government itself. 

“It makes you equal with all men before 
the law. 

“It confirms your religious freedom and 
liberty of conscience. 

“It accords you free lawful speech. 

“It guarantees you together with all peo- 
ple the right of peaceable assembly. 

“It permits you to petition the Govern- 
ment to right your wrongs. 

“It guards your property rights. 

“It prohibits the Government from taking 
your property without due process of law. 

“It lets you hold any office in the gift of 
the Nation for which you are qualified. 

“It enables you to become a citizen of any 
State. 

“It prevents you from being held to an- 
swer to a complaint unless you have been 
lawfully accused. 

“It insures your right of trial by jury of 
your fellow men. 

“It grants you the right of habeas corpus, 
that is, the right to know why you are held 
a prisoner. 

“It assures you a speedy trial. 
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“It permits your having counsel for de- 
fense. 

“It prevents your being tried again if once 
acquitted. 

“It permits you to have a trial in the State 
and district in which you may be charged 
with an offense against the laws. 

“It lends you the power of government to 
compel witnesses to appear in your behalf. 

“It relieves you from compulsion to testify 
against yourself. 

“It forbids excessive bail. 

“It forbids excessive fines or cruel punish- 
ment. 

“It protects you from slavery in any form. 

“It keeps any State from depriving you of 
your constitutional rights. 

“It sanctions your bearing arms for the 
protection of your life and home. 

“It secures your home from search except 
by lawful warrant. 

“It guarantees you that the legal obliga- 
tion of contracts shall not be impaired. 

“It permits you to participate in amend- 
ment of the Constitution from time to time.” 

My friends, the Nonpartisan League advo- 
cates the strictest adherence to the Consti- 
tution but agrees with A-raham Lincoln that 
a peaceful resolution which changes the 
Constitution is desirable if it effects and 
brings into execution what the people at 
large really want. The Nonpartisan League 
has never elected a United States Senator 
from Lynn J. Frazier and E. F. Ladd down to 
the present time who has not advocated keep- 
ing out of war and I know that this large 
group here today is united solidly behind the 
principles espoused by the Nonpartisan 
League of North Dakota 37 years ago. Itisa 
great organization, this National Nonpartisan 
League of ours, and when we have a na- 
tional convention, I know that you men and 
women will be in there battling for America. 


on 





The Tax Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Grace C. Solomon, of Salt Lake City, has 
written a very interesting and pungent 
verse on one phase of the tax situation. 

It was written specifically for the 
States’ Council of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, and was read 
at their convention here in Washington. 
I ask unanimous consent to have it in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It’s THE LIMIT 
There’s a speed limit on the highway 
Time limit on a note 
Credit limit on a bank 
And passenger limit on a boat. 


There’s voltage limit on powerlines 
All kinds of limits in our lives 

There’s an age limit in the Army 
Even a limit on how many wives. 


But there are limits worse than that 
Each month, each day, each minute 
It’s the tax on real estate we own 
And on that, the sky's the limit. 
—By Grace C. Solomon. 
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The Obstructionists Are at It Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
printing of a Wenatchee (Wash.) Daily 
World editorial entitled “The Obstruc- 
tionists Are at It Again’’ seems called for 
by the indecision of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission as to its juris- 
diction in the case of the sale of a public 
utility to public organizations in the 
State of Washington. 

The Federal law seems very clear on 
the point. The Holding Company Act of 
1935 in section 2 (c) states that “no pro- 
vision in this title shall apply to, or be 
deemed to include a State, or any polit- 
ical subdivision of a State.” 

This Federal legislation became law 5 
years after the State of Washington 
made it possible for local political sub- 
divisions known as public utility districts 
to operate electric utilities. 

Such public utility districts are now 
seeking to purchase the Washington 
Water Power Co. Assumption of juris- 
diction by the SEC would delay con- 
summation of the sale. 

The editorial of the conservative 
Wenatchee newspaper, which I ask to be 
printed ii. the Reeorp, is very definite as 
to the cost of delay. 

THE OBSTRUCTIONISTS ARE aT IT AGAIN 

(By Wilfred R. Woods) 

The same groups who fought Grand Coulee 
Dam, fought Chief Joseph Dam, and have 
fought the development of our water re- 
sources are at it again. 

What is it this time? 

A lawsuit has been filed here to stup the 
acquisition of Washington Water Power Co. 
properties by the Chelan County Public 
Utility District. 

The situation is this: The owner of the 
Washington Water Power Co. is anxious to sell 
out. This is the American Power & Light 
Co., an eastern holding company which con- 
trols the Washington Water Power stock. 
The people, through the public utility dis- 
trict law passed in 1935, want to buy. 

Then who is behind this move to stymie 
the whole deal? 

Could it be that the management of the 
Washington Water Power Co. itself is behind 
it? 

Who else could it be, when the law firm 
pressing the case are Metzger, Blair, Gardner 
& Boldt, of Tacoma, who specialize in rep- 
resenting power companies. 

Just read the record of what these attor- 
neys have done. They have sought for years 
to block the people’s efforts to get benefits 
from hydro resources. 

The public utility districts had a chance 
to acquire and expand Rock Island Dam for 
the good of the region. These attorneys 
opposed the purchase—the famous Skagit 
County Public Utility District case—where- 
by Rock Island Dam could have been com- 
pleted years ago. 

They were the ones who brought suit in 
Thurston County to block the purchase of 
the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. That 
case is now pending in the Supreme Court. 
And now this firm comes up with the same 
kind of a suit on the Washington Water 
Power Co. 





This situation is unique. The owner of 
the Washington Water Power Co., the Amer- 
ican Power & Light Co., wants to sell. The 
people want to buy. 

Now a few high-salaried managers, legal 
firms, and other employees are trying to 
thwart the stockholders and the people. 

We protest. This must not be. Our re- 
gion has too much at stake in the orderly 
development of our water power to let this 
happen. 

The Washington Water Power Co.'s propa- 
ganda activities have been exposed in an 
independent engineering report filed with 
the Public Service Commission in Olympia. 
Anyone can read for himself the report, made 
by the Stone & Webster Service Corp., which 
shows how money has been squandered. 

This Washington Water Power Co. is ask- 
ing for a rate increase now of $1,000,000 a 
year, asking for more money to spend on 
propaganda. 

The company tells of its efficient manage- 
ment and that its private ownership should 
be continued. But private ownership in this 
case means monopoly—guaranteed profits 
and no competition. 

What businessman could not operate this 
way—squandering present earnings, without 
any competition, and asking more money? 
Anyone could run a power company, or «ny- 
thing else, if he had a deal like the Wash- 
ington Water Power Co. 

This is not free enterprise and this is not 
private enterprise. It is not enterprise, 
period. 

The record of the Chelan County Public 
Utility District is in sharp contrast to these 
Washington Water Co.'s activities. In less 
than 2% years the rublic utility district has 
improved its system, raised wages, and put 
aside a reserve. Its books show an increase 
in equity of nearly $500,000 and without an 
increase in rates. 

This suit follows a familiar technique. 
It is typical of Washington Water Power in- 
trigue, the kind used for years to block Jim 
O'Sullivan and others who were working for 
Grand Coulee Dam. 

The plaintiffs in the suit are being used 
to stop the people of the State of Wash- 
ington from delivering power at the cheap- 
est possible rates, from enabling the farmer, 
the businessman, and the manufacturer to 
expand real free enterprise. 

These plaintiffs are being used by power- 
company attorneys to sue the power com- 
pany so that the management can block 
both the public and the stockholders. 

Remember, there are some high-salaried 
jobs at stake in continued operation of the 
Washington Water Power Co.—$20,000, $30,- 
000, and $40,000 a year. Big fees and ex- 
ponses—several hundred thousand dollars a 
year, were also reported by the Stone and 
Webster exposure of Washington Water 
Power Co. mismanagement. 

Undoubtedly it’s a new high in power 
lobby double-cross of stockholders and power 
users. 

Now for a word about the principle under 
which a power company operates. 

A private utility company is not in the 
category of a private business. A utility is 
& privately owned monopoly; it is not a 
business. 

The word “enterprise” does not apply 
where there is monopoly—a mo- 
nopoly, which operates under license and 
which is guaranteed a profiit. 

In this category is the power company, 
which goes under the guise of profit busi- 
ness. And now it asks a rate increase to 
make the power user help continue the prop- 
aganda work. Because of this propaganda, 
many people in our own region do not un- 
derstand the issue. 

The very license under which the private 
power company operates assures it a mo- 
nopoly. 

The Washington Water Power Co. pays a 


lot of employees—presidents and executives 4 
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and lawyers and propaganda outfits. It pays 
them high fees to run a business which has 
no competition and is guaranteed a fixed 
income on its investment. These fellows are 
paid many times what they are worth, parad- 
ing around as free enterprise. They get 
free rights to operate on the streets, on the 
highways, and everywhere they want to run 
lines 


It’s time we awakened to the tnsidiousness 
of this monopoly with a guaranteed income 
which is spending large sums of the people's 
own money to keep the public hoodwinked. 

When a private monopoly gets to a point 
where it abuses its privileges, it’s time for 
the people to take over. 

We think the distribution of low-cost 
Grand Coulee power should be owned by the 
people, just the same as the streets and 
bridges and irrigation canals. 

It was a terrific battle for municipalities 
to get their own domestic water system; the 
owners pulled all kinds of tricks. 

But surely none of them was ever such a 
farce as this, where the employees spend the 
owners’ money—squander it—and then ask 
more money to fight both the owner and the 
people. 

And don't forget Kinsey Robinson and his 
people fought our power developments, in- 
cluding Grand Coulee and Chief Joseph 
Dams. Our dams and power-transmission 
systems would never have been built if they 
had won. And now they are trying to pre- 
vent us from improving what we have. 

This firm of attorneys—Metzzer, Blair, 
Gardner & Boldt—highly paid power attor- 
neys, has been hired in a suit which would 
hinder the people from benefiting from the 
dams and other resources which the people 
have built with their own money. 

Now the Washington Water Power Co. asks 
a@ rate increase to pay the propaganda bills, 
and even while doing so is guaranteed against 
competition and against loss of revenue. 

We protest. This is not right. 





Government Spending 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. MORTON. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert a 
letter from Mr. R. S. Logan, president 
of the Logan Co., of Louisville, Ky. The 
figures contained in his communication 
should make us all stop and think. The 
letter follows: 

Locan Co., Inc., 


Louisville, Ky., February 14, 1951. 
Actual expenditures for the fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1940, and June 30, 1950: 





Department of Com- 


OD idnvceimesnritiod $75,116, 535 | $863, OR2, 852 
Department of Interior... 71, 385, 280 568, 435, 344 
Department of Labor... 18, 698 257, 043, 997 
Department of Justice.... 5D, 813, 162 131, 290, 804 

—— 20, 829, 487 361, 226, 112 
t offices......| 3, 260, 254,403 | 9, 033, 499, 925 





Hon. THRUSTON MORTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak TuHRvUsTON: Don’t the above figures 
indicate that the Board of Directors of the 
biggest business on earth have fallen down 
on their job? 

Sincerely, 
R. 8. Locan.* 
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The North Dakota Winter Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THF UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unaaimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “The Governor Was Right,” 
published in the February 17 issue of 
the Dakota Farmer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue GoverRNor Was RIGHT 


North Dakota’s WILLIAM LaNGeR, in all his 
experiences as busiiessman and statesman, 
‘has probably never made a more accurate 
analysis and prediction than when he offi- 
cially opened the first North Dakota Winter 
Show in Valley City in 1938. Some people 
may remember Governor LANGER saying: “The 
show is something which belongs not only 
to Valley City and Barnes County but to 
North Dakota as a whole, and people 
throughout the State will become increas- 
ingly proud of this event.” 

Administrators of the show, exhibitors, 
and visitors set out that very first year to 
make Governor LANGER’s prediction come 
true. People who visited the North Dakota 


Winter Show one or more times during the 
past 14 years have spread the word that 


here is an event which, for worthwhile con- 
tributions to agriculture, measures up to any 
in the United States. The winter show has 
featured all the time-proven ways in which 
an agricultural exposition can be of value to 
farmers and livestock men, and has also been 
responsible for the introduction and wide 
acceptance of a few new promotion methods. 

One of the most valuable features of any 
such event is the visiting, and exchanging of 
information. Talk of new varieties of small 
grain, types of pastures, and feeding rations 
for livestock helps to scatter valuable farm- 
ing hints. In 1938, for example, one of the 
outstanding wheat exhibitors passed along 
the information that he liked Reward be- 
cause it had done better than other varieties 
in dry years, but cautioned his friends not 
to sow Reward on poor land. A well-known 
swine exhibitor gave out the information 
that he had good results with barley as a 
spring pasture for his hogs. Another swine 
grower explained that he liked a mixture of 
oats, barley, and rape for pasture because 
the rape made good pasture after the hogs 
had the oats and barley pretty well cleaned 
up. A booth sponsored by the agronomy de- 
partment at North Dakota State College ex- 
hibited 13 kinds of wheat, and farmers could 
see for themselves the comparative rust dam- 
age suffered by the different wheats. Farm- 
ers learned that Thatcher, Ceres, Reward, 
and Hope were the best yielding wheats at 
that time. The Valley City show has always 
been a good place to catch up on the latest 
farming developments. 

Machines still had competition from 
horses on North Dakota farms in 1938, and 
the exhibitor and breeder of a prize Per- 
cheron stallion was confident of the future. 
He predicted that there would always be a 
demand for good horses, and he looked for 
1938 to be a good year for horse production 
in North Dakota. Sale spectators at the first 
show saw the top Hereford bull go for $175, 
and thought the sale a success when 28 bulls 


averaged $121. Senator Gerald P. Nye, speak- 
ing on the farmer anc war, stunned hundreds 
of listeners with the assertion: “If we were to 
engage in another war to make the world safe 
for democracy, after the war was over there 
wouldn't be anything left that would resem- 
ble a democracy, not even in our own land.” 

The 1938 exposition got the winter chow 
off to a flying start, and in‘erest and partici- 
pation has picked up every year sit.ce. Many 
people and attractions have contributed to 
the growth, but it is doubtful if any single 
part of the show has had such tremendous 
success as the futurity. Organized by A. J. 
Dexter, agricultural development agent of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, the futurity was a 
novel effor’ at promoting livestock improve- 
ment when it was presemted for the first time 
in 1942. The practicability of Mr. Dexter's 
rules regarding entry in the first futurity was 
openly ques*‘oned by breeders. According to 
the rules, breeders had to pay a $10 entry 
fee on each calf on or before September 1, 
1941, and the show calves had to be identified 
before January ,1, 1942. Each bre der was 
limited to eight calves, and the event was 
strictly show, not a sale. Only 33 breeders 
thought enough of the futurity idea to enter 
40 calves that first year. 

Today, all doubts about the value of the 
futurity as a means of promoting livestock 
improvement are gone. Spectator interest 
in the futurity is higher than in any other 
type of livestock exhibit at the winter show. 
Breeders have accepted the idea because the 
event places emphasis on young purebred 
stock—future breeding stock. A first prize in 
the futurit~ is a real tribute to the exhibitor’s 
ability to select young breeding stock, because 
show calves must be picked out months be- 
fore show time. One of the most important 
accomplishments of the futurity is the en- 
couragement it has given small breeders and 
beginners in the purebred business. Strict 
enforcement of the rules enables owners of 
smell herds ty step right into the show ring 
with breeders of long-standing reputations, 
and not be overwhelmed by sheer weight of 
numbers. The familiar sight ut many live- 
stock shows where a few large breeders take 
all the space, is eliminated in this event. 
Ample proof of the effectiveness of the fu- 
turity in increasing interest in purebred cat- 
tle is furnished by this year’s entry list of 
105 breeders. 


JUNIOR FUTURITY 


By 1947, the futurity had gained such 
wide approval that it was decided to organize 
a junior futurity. The purnose of the 
junior futurivy is to start young farm people 
toward the establishment of new purebred 
herds. Approximately 84 4-H and FFA mem- 
bers secured heifer calves for the 1947 junior 
futurity. In order to be eligible, the young- 
sters had to have the heifers in their posses- 
sion before November 15 of the preceding 
year, and all care and feeding was supposed 
to be done by the exhibitors. Organizers 
of the junior futurity recognized the fact 
that very few 4-H or FFA members would 
be able to obtain high quality stock of the 
type desired, so a system was worked out 
whereby established breeders could help out. 
These breeders were called cooperating 
breeders, and they have consistently fur- 
nished young beginners with top quality 
heifers at prices below the open selling price. 
Most cooperating breeders work out easy-pay 
and incentive arrangements with their young 
customers. To illustrate, a breeder may let 
a 4-H member have a calf for half down at 
the time of purchase and the balance due 
at the time of the show. Other breeders 
agree to reduce the price if the calf places 
well up in its class. 

Young breeders have been further en- 
couraged in establishing purebred herds by 
a provision which enables the best calves in 
each junior class to show in similar classes 
in the senior futurity without payment of 
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entry fees. It gives beginners a feeling of 
real accomplishment to compete with breed- 
ers whom they have regarded with utmost 
respect for years. Every junior entrant in 
the 1949 show was thrilled and inspired 
when Marlene Henke, Oliver County, tupped 
102 adult breeders and won the highest pos- 
sible honor in the futurity—-grand cham- 
pion heifer over all breeds. Marlene’s spec- 
tacular victory undoubtedly has inspired 
many prospective young breeders to devote 
more careful attention to the selection, feed- 
ing, and fitting of livestock. In 1950, 101 
4-H and FFA members entered purebred 
Hereford, Angus, or Shorthorn heifers. 
About half of these entrants purchased their 
calves from cooperating breeders. 

Al Dexter has performed a great service 
as menager of the futuri*y, bu* his long 
record of continuous service to the winter 
show was interrupted recently when the Fed- 
eral Government called him for an important 
overseas job. Mr. Dexter has taken a year’s 
leave of absence from the Northern Pacific 
Railway to become food and agricuitural 
Officer in Ireland for the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. The job of futurity 
manage: for this year’s show has been taken 
over by M. H. McDonald, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College livestock extension agent. 
Mr. McDonald has made many valuable con- 
tributions to North Dakota's livestock in- 
dustry, and it is certain that th» futurity 
will be a success under his management. 


LIVESTOCK SALES 


Livestock sales have always been a top at- 
traction at the winter show, and the in- 
creased interest in the sales has coincided 
with the general development of the show. 
From the modest beginning in 1938 ($175 
top), the show expanded, and by 1940 it was 
a 2-day event. A total of 105 head of live- 
stock brought $9,700 that year, and the sale 
was topped by a Hereford bull at $245. Fig- 
ures from the 1947 sale illustrate the in- 
creasing interest in the event, and speak for 
the quality of livestock offered. The top 
Hereford bull brought $2,000, and the aver- 
age for Hereford bulls was $528.10. Average 
sale price for Shorthorn heifers was $372.14, 
and Angus heifers brought an average of 
$407.70. Hereford heifers brought an aver- 
age of $496.20, and the top Duroc gilt sold for 
an even $500. 

The North Dakota wiuter show program 
has been revised from year to year, always 
with the idea of promoting and improving 
the State’s basic industry. Visitors to the 
1951 show will see features that have proven 
their worth in past years, plus a few addi- 
tions and imprevements. People who have 
been disappointed in past years because there 
were no seats for them at the livestock sales 
and futurity shows will be glad to know that 
seating capacity at the arena has been 
doubled. Extensive commercial exhibits will 
inform visitors of the latest developments 
in machinery and appliances. A complete 
home-economics program has been arranged, 
and matinee and evening programs featuring 
professional entertainers have been sched- 
uled for Tuesday through Friday. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF 1951 SHOW 


Here are a few high lights of this year’s 
show, which will begin Monday, March 5, 
and run through Saturday, March 10: 

Monday: A livestock judging contest for 
4-H and FFA members, in which about 500 
youth are expected to compete. 

Tuesday: Junior futurity and crops judg- 
ing for 4-H and FFA members, and the an- 
nual swine and sheep show. 

Wednesday: Senior futurity show, and 
North Dakota futurity banquet in the eve- 
ning. 

Thursday: Crops day. 
Shorthorn sales. ° 

Friday: Sheep and Angus sales. 

Saturday: Hereford sale. 


Also, swine and 
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The Marble Plaques Adorning the Walls 
of the Chamber 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the twentieth through the twenty- 
third and last of a series of short 
sketches published by the Washington 
Post with respect to the men honored by 
the plaques which adorn the walls of the 
Chamber: 


BLACKSTONE: CELEBRATED ENGLISH JURIST 
(4. D. 1723-80) 
Blackstone (1723-80) achieved lasting 


fame with his Commentaries on the Laws of 
England. The work has been regarded as 
the most thorough treatment of the whole 
of English law ever produced by one man. 
It has been used as the standard textbook 
in English law for generations. 

In the United States, the Commentaries 
was, for many years, almost the only source 
of knowledge of English law. 

Blackstone inaugurated teaching of Eng- 
lish law at the British universities, which 
previously had confined themselves to Ro- 
man law. 

His plaque was sculptured by Thomas 
Hudson Jones of this city. 


GEORGE MASON: DRAFTED THE VIRGINIA DECLA- 
RATION OF RicHTs (1725-92 A. D.) 


George Mason (1725-92), called the “Pen 
of the Revolution in Virginia,” and whose 
homestead, Gunston Hall, is a public show 
place 25 miles south of Washington, exer- 
cised great influence in local and Virginia 
politics. 

As member of the Virginia convention, 
he drafted the Virginia Constitution and 
its famous declaration of rights which be- 
came the cornerstone of our Declaration of 
Independence and the Federal Constitution, 

At Philadelphia Mason objected to por- 
tions of the Constitution which gave broad, 
indefinite powers to Congress and its failure 
to include a bill of rights. He refused to 
sign the Constitution, and with Patrick 
Henry, led the fight in Virginia against its 
ratification. 

Failing this, he suggested amendments, 
substance of which later was embodied in 
the first 10 amendments—the Bill of Rights— 
to the American Constitution. 

Mason believed that local governments 
should be kept strong and central govern- 
ment weak. 

His plaque was done by Gaetano Cecere, of 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Napo.tecyw (1769-1821 A. D.) 


Napoleon I (1769-1821), the spectacular 
military genius, also left a tremendous mark 
upon the geography, administration, and 
jurisprudence of France during his reign as 
Emperor, 

He centralized the administration, estab- 
lished the Bank of France, inaugurated 
financial reforms, made peace with the 
church, and instituted legal reforms to pave 
the way for the Code Napoleon. That was 
the first code of French civil law. 

The code, fusing the Germanic and Roman 
civil law, has been in force since it was pro- 
mulgated. 


The Spanish code and those of several 
South American states, Louisiana, and Que- 
bec were largely based on Napoleon's work, 

His plaque was done by C. Paul Jennewein, 
of New York City. 


THOMAs JEFFERSON (A. D. 1743-1826) 


Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) gained his 
greatest fame as the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Years later, as third 
President of the United States, it was one of 
the achievements of his administration to 
increase the Nation's territory by more than 
800,000 square miles through the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

Among the greatest of his other achieve- 
ments was his authorship of the Virginia 
Statute of Religious Liberty and the effect- 
ing of various reforms in the laws of his na- 
tive State. 

He was also the father of the Kentucky 
and Virginia resolutions, which in substance 
held that the Constitution established a 
compact of States and the Federal Govern- 
ment had no right to exercise powers not 
specifically delegated to it by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Jefferson, who made many contributions 
to American thinking, was also the founder 
of the University of Virginia, founder of the 
first professorship of law—at William and 
Mary—in the United States, and author of 
@ Manual of Parliamentary Practice still 
used in both Houses of Congress. 

Before serving as President, he was at vari- 
ous times a member of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture and the Continental Congresses, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, Minister to France, Secre- 
tary of State, and Vice President. 

The Jefferson plaque was done by C. Paul 
Jennewein, of New York City, 





Marquis Childs’ Experience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to exterid my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of February 17, 1951: 


Marquis CHILDS’ EXPERIENCE 


After having been barred as a speaker at 
the Miner Teachers’ College, Washington, 
D. C., because his name listed in the un- 
evaluated files of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, Columnist Marquis 
Childs has been cleared. He and two other 
speakers who found themselves in the same 
difficulty have received renewed invitations 
from the school. 

It was all but inevitable that Mr. Childs, 
a former Washington correspondent of the 
Post-Dispatch, should have emerged from 
this experience with flying colors. He is 
widely and well known, so‘ the implied re- 
fiection on his character was quickly publi- 
cized and evoked the sharpest of protests. 

We cannot help wondering, however, if a 
less advantageously placed citizen would 
have fared as well. Certainly, more than a 
few people, especially governmental em- 
ployees, are reluctant these days to avail 
themselves fully of the rights guaranteed 
them by the Constitution. Discretion, they 
are compelled to remind themselves, is the 
better part of valor. When free citizens 
thus feel that they had better not avail 
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themselves of their freedom, there is some- 
thing unhealthy in the state. 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Childs’ ex- 
perience will bear the good fruit of helping 
make Washington's atmosphere as sane as 
it ought to be for all law-abiding Americans, 





Nineteen Hundred and Fifty Census 
Shows Home Owners Exceed Renters 
First Time in United States History 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
1950 Census of Housing Report has 
proven again that the average American 
cherishes independence and the privi- 
lege of private ownership, and prefers 
to buy and own his home rather than 
rental of private-housing facilities or 
Government-owned projects. 

The trend toward home ownership 
has swung upward in the United States, 
and according to the census report, in 
1950 for the first time since such infor- 
mation was first collected by the census 
in 1890, home owners have exceeded 
renters. 

Today in the United States there are a 
total of 23,383,000 home owners out of 
45,875,000 dwelling units. Fifty-one 
percent of all the dwelling units in our 
Nation are now owner occupied, and the 
percentage of home owners has in- 
creased since the 1940 census by 54 per- 
cent. 

This should serve notice on the world 
that free enterprise and private owner- 
ship will not be relinquished by the 
American people in favor of any form 
of socialism or collectivism. Commu- 
nism will never find fertile ground in 
this Nation as long as the majority of 
our people enjoy the privileges of private 
ownership of home and property. 

Communism and socialism destroy 
initiative and reduce the individual to a 
state of serfdom subject to the will of an 
all powerful state. Reports from coun- 
tries which have adopted socialism in- 
variably show that production in social- 
ized industry falls far below the pro- 
duction standard set under private 
ownership. Even such reports as have 
come from Soviet Russia indicate that 
the maximum production of which the 
individual worker should be capable is 
not achieved. 

But in the United States under our 
free enterprise system we have outpro- 
duced the world. During World War II 
with the least restricticns imposed on 
manpower of any allied nation, we out- 
produced them all. 

The United States was founded on the 
principles of individual liberty. It has 


expanded and grown in strength and 
power under the free enterprise system. 
Its future will be secure so long as the 
rights of private ownership and free en- 
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terprise are safeguarded from any so- 
cialistic planners in government. 

To safeguard these rights is the job of 
Congress, and one that requires con- 
stant vigilance on the part of every 
Member in the interest of our national 
security. 





Missouri Pacific Railroad Sets Good Ex- 
ample for Others To Follow in Radio 
Use To Promote Rail Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has been deeply interested in the pro- 
motion of greater safety on American 
railroads through the use of radio and 
other electronic devices, I rise in the 
House this afternoon to congratulate the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad for the leader- 
ship it has taken in the development and 
use of radio on both passenger and 
freight trains over its vast system. 

The Missouri Pacific is setting a good 
example that all other American rail- 
roads should follow and I am certain 
that in time they will. But in the busi- 
ness of protecting the lives of passengers 
and workers every day is important. I 
believe all railroads should be putting 
in a major effort in this field now. 

It is unfortunate that every railroad 
is not as far advanced in the use of radio 
as the Missouri Pacific. Because, tra- 
ditionally, there are laggards in every 
field I have proposed in legislation I 
have offered in this Congress that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be 
given a strong hand in promoting rail 
safety through the development and use 
of radio on our rail systems. It is pleas- 
ing to see a great railroad like the 
Missouri Pacific proceed on its own 
initiative. 

Let me enumerate to the Members of 
the House the progress the Missouri 
Pacific has made in the use of radio for 
passenger trains: 

Radio will be installed in the cab of 
every Diesel-powered train—passenger and 
freight—on the Missouri Pacific system. The 
engine crews of Diesel trains will be able to 
keep in direct communication with one an- 
other. In freight train service the cabooses 
will be similarly equipped so two-way com- 
munication can be carried on between the 
engine crew and the conductor. All Diesel 
locomotives delivered in the future will be 
radio equipped. 

Missouri Pacific will aave more train radio 
than any other railroad in the world when 
the installations are completed this summer. 
Here are the high lights: 

Missouri Pacific now has in operation 
radio equipped: 61 Diesel freight locomotives, 
80 cabooses. 

By summer, Missouri Pacific lines will have 
$12 Diesel locomotives radio equipped—41 
passenger locomotives, 271 freight locomo- 
tives, 290 cabooses. 

More than 75 percent of all Missouri 
Pacific’s passenger-train mileage, more than 





80 percent of all main line passenger train 
mileage will be radio equipped. 

Three thousand two hundred and forty- 
three miles—one-third of Missouri Pacific's 
total—will be entirely Dieselized and entirely 
radio equipped—passenger trains, through 
and local freight trains, most of the balance 
will be partially Dieselized and radio 
equipped. 

In addition to the foregoing, Missouri 
Pacific’s initial train-radio experiment with 
15 steam locomotives and 15 cabooses in 
southern Arkansas and northern Louisiana 
continues in operation. 





In the Nation—The President’s Mood in 


These Times 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


.Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oR», I include the following three articles 
by the distinguished newspaperman, Ar- 
thur Krock, which appeared in the New 
York Times of February 20, 22, and 23, 
in which Mr. Krock in his inimitable and 
excellent style paints a word picture that 
is typically interesting and constructive. 
Interest in these articles was expressed 
to me by the distinguished County Clerk 
of Kings County, the Honorable Francis 
J. Sinnott, and upon his suggestion I 
have requested and obtained permission 
to insert them in the Recorp so that they 
might be read by all before whom they 
come: 


[From the New York Times of February 20, 
1951] 


In THE NATION—THE PRESIDENT’Ss Moop IN 
THESE Times: I 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, February 19.—In a world of 
trouble, uncertainty, and open peril, with the 
responsibility for resolving these conditions 
resting more heavily on the President than 
on any other Chief of State, Mr. Truman's 
visitors find him still free of any tendency 
toward defeatism and intensely concerned 
with a wide range of interests—historic, pres- 
ent, and future. Persons who called on the 
President recently in his library said today 
that they were astonished at this diversity 
of subjects and the amount of study Mr. 
Truman obviously had given to them all. 
For many reasons this should go on the 
public record. 

The President, when these visitors ap- 
peared, had just finished reading for the 
third time Stalin’s answers to the questions 
of Pravda and was forming an analysis of 
their meaning and motive independent of 
the appraisal of his expert advisers. He 
would read them again—maybe several times 
more—to make sure his analysis was sound. 

But Mr. Truman turned from that labor 
to a delighted inspection of a new edition 
of one of his favorite biographers, Plutarch, 
and was checking his memory of a famous 
passage in the life of Cicero about honest 
government. The type font attracted him 
by its beauty; and because of the esthetic 
fact that, except for not making an “s” look 
like an “f,” the publisher had reproduced 
the format of Mr. Truman's old set of Plu- 
tarch. This led the President to show ad- 
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miringly his special copy of the Koran, a 
diplomatic gift, and to comment that it is 
harder to read than the Bible. 

Before these visitors departed, as they re- 
called today, in the hour they spent in the 
library it developed that the President has 
also been reading with great pleasure Her- 
bert Hoover's serial autobiography in Col- 
lier’s and Bernard De Voto’s blockbuster 
against the American Medical Association in 
the January issue of Harper’s magazine. Nor 
had he missed—also in Collier’s—Jonathan 
Daniels’ explanation of Why Mr. Truman 
Writes Those Letters (a personal interpreta- 
tion, his visitors felt sure he greatly en- 
joyed). 

But it was not long before the President 
was talking to the visitors of what he called 
his one great goal—enduring world peace— 
and, with what is represented to this corre- 
spondent as amazing versatility, was dis- 
cussing his now familiar humanitarian plans 
which he said must accompany the armed 
defense program of the West if world peace, 
when attained, is to be stable. If should 
be noted that at the time the news was 
casting these heavy shadows: 

Labor had withdrawn from an economic 
front of the defense mobilization program 
in the United States and created a crisis 
for which the solution was far from clear. 
Inflation had become a mounting fact in 
the United States. Soviet war tensions were 
increasing on the borders of Yugoslavia. In 
nearly all respects the world and the Nation 
were flaming with perilous controversy. In 
the United States certain impulsive words 
and acts of the President had created among 
many the uneasy feeling that he was emo- 
tionally upset in a time when this might 
well become a national danger. 

For these reasons the following descrip- 
tion is significant of a conversation that also 
dealt with eminent issues: 

“The President turned to that big globe 
of his and put the point of a paper knife 
on the map of the Middle East. There, said 
the President, is one square mile which con- 
tains more oil than there is in the whole 
State of Texas. There is one of the places 
where the full exercise of point 4, within the 
screen of adequate defense from aggression, 
can make one of its greatest contributions 
to the attainmeut of world peace. Nearby 
are peoples who need the fruits of modern 
industrial and agricultural development 
which the United States can produce for 
them. 

“The President said that before point 4 
became an administration measure he sent 
experts on agriculture and water power to 
this area. And there is a tableland in Ethi- 
opia of 60,000 square miles (he pointed to it 
with the paper knife) where the greatest 
cattle industry in the world could be estab- 
lished. He spoke with accurate detail of 
waterfalls far exceeding Niagara in height 
and potential power development, saying 
that to materialize all this was far better and 
simpler than to shoot away the products of 
mankind.” 

A peaceful world so organized, said the 
President to these visitors, could support 
twice its present population, with good 
standards of living, and of the two great 
powers, the United States, not Soviet Russia, 
was in a position to organize it. The cost, 
he said, would be small, the spiritual, moral, 
and financial returns immense, and the cap- 
ital for the purpose, which could be pro- 
tected, is in this country. The financing 
of American railroad building was done 
largely by the city (financial district) of 
London when the bulk of caiptal was there. 
And the only reason these sound foreign 
investments were liquidated was because of 
the need of gold at home to fight a war. 

As the President revolved the globe to In- 
donesia (good “natural mechanics” there) 
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and South America to continue his presenta- 
tion, the visitors said, his examples multi- 
plied; his mind seemed capable of remark- 
able concentration on any subject he se- 
lected, and he looked like a man of 50.” 


[From the New York Times of February 22, 
1951] 
IN THE NATION—-THE PRESIDENT’S Moop IN 
TueEse Times: II 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, February 21.—The atmos- 
phere of partisan, intra-partisan, and world 
conflict which surrounds the President in 
this period of history, and which lately he 
has made more sulfurous by certain words 
and actions, vanishes in his private presence. 
This is the testimony of persons who have 
talked with him at length recentiy on all 
kinds of subjects and discovered a calm man, 
as convinced of the correctness of his policies 
as he is aware.of the criticisms and the 
arguments in their support. 

In these off-guard conversatiqns the 
President, according to an account given to 
this correspondent, provides no basis for 
fears which have been expressed that he is 
rattled, or otherwise emotionally upset, or 
uninformed on the vast problems confront- 
ing him. 

His own account, of course, and in his own 
words, can be the only accurate summary 
of the turn of his mind. The following are 
merely the impressions he recently has left 
with the persons referred to: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


In the Secretary of State, Dean G. Acheson, 
the President chose as his deputy in this 
field a man whom he regards as ihe best 
trained for this purpose. That the Secre- 
tary’s political and congressional following 
may be small in the personal sense Mr. Tru- 
man regards as far less important than his 
equipment, and as a transient factor and 
one which has most of its source in petty 
politics. 

Even if Mr. Acheson desired to be replaced, 
the field of competent replacement is very 
limited, though the President agiees that it 
contains two or three citizens whose names 
came into the conversations. But he remains 
enthusiastic about Mr. Acheson’s services. 
And he is firm in the belief that the foreign 
policy of his administration has been sound, 
wisely flexed for the impact of unforeseen 
events and world changes, and is moving 
steadily toward the attainment of durable 
world peace. 

Mr. Truman regards himself as the best- 
informed President in history, though he 
ruefully concedes that the confinement of 
office obliges him to sce many things through 
the eyes of others. He would like to observe 
Western Europe, for instance, at first-hand, 
since he must make the momentous decisions 
with respect to it. But he has confidence in 
the competence of his sources to identify 
facts and appraise them, and among these 
are the Central Intelligence Agency, the Fed- 
eral departments and our diplomats abroad. 

The President believes he has a good record 
of appointments to the Foreign Service and 
has given unusual recognition to career men, 
But he has an idea how to improve their 
equipment. This is to require chiefs of mis- 
sions to spend 1 year periodically at home, 
but not only that. Governors of the States 
would be invited to borrow these officers as 
their advisers on State matters which im- 
pinge on foreign policy. A year, say, in Jef- 
ferson City after 3 years in Paris would bring 
foreign policy home to Missouri and refresh 
the diplomatic mind with the thinking of 
Americans on this subject. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 

There would have been no inflation, the 
Presidential opinion seemed to be, if Congress 
in the last 5 years had followed his recom- 
mendations on several economic and fiscal 


problems. Inflation can yet be checked and 
the damage ultimately repaired if popular 
groups accept equality of sacrifice and if 
Congress follows his current proposals—the 
“quickie” tax bill, the pay-as-you-go policy, 
and so forth. He respects the convictions of 
those who oppose the Treasury’s low-interest 
policy, but he cannot accept their theory in 
the present circumstances. 

Parts of the huge costs of defense mobiliza- 
tion is the result of the repeated refusal of 
Congress since 1946 to provide for universal 
training of American youth to make it ready 
for military service if and when. Now that 
world conditions require this training to be 
directly military, and on a vast scale, it im- 
poses costs whicl. could have been far less. 
And the toll of the wasted time cannot be 
estimated. 

But, on the brighter side are our new weap- 
ons—miracles of scientific research and engi- 
neering. We are in a position to destroy any 
tanks which can be sent against us, and swift 
and sure killers of submarines are in sight 
against a time when they may be the im- 
mediate primary weapon. There are other 
military tools of security in aviation and else- 
where that obviously should not be dis- 
cussed. But an aggressor will have to take 
the heaviest punishment in the history of 
war, 

APPROPRIATIONS AND INCOME . 

When the President spoke of an early goal 
of $300,000,000,000 of national income he was 
derided. Now the tmmediate prospect is of 
$270,000,000,000, and in dollars with the pur- 
chasing power of 1939, not 1951. In 1945-46, 
the first fiscal year of his administration, 
Federal appropriations were $67,800,000,000, 
which he reduced to $36,900,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1947, and $31,200,000,000 in fiscal 1948. 
The cold war brought them up to $37,300,- 
000,000, and $40,300,000,000, and now perhaps 
as much as $86,000,000,000 will be required 
for fiscal 1951. But this reflects the pressure 
of global events, not internal policy. Maybe 
the budget can be somewhat reduced in the 
17-percent area cutside military expenses. 
But Consress has the responsibility of show- 
ing safe methods of doing this instead of 
again loading a percentage cut requirement 
on the President. 

[From the New York Times of February 23, 
1951] 


IN THE NATION—THE PRESIDENT’S Moop IN 
TuHEsE Truss: III 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WasHINGTON, February 22.—In two pre- 
vious accounts of the attitude the President 
reveals toward many subjects in current pri- 
vate conversations it was note that he leaves 
on the persons who have talked with him an 
impression of firm, but patient and calm, 
resolution quite at variance with the one 
some of his recent letters and press confer- 
ence statements have created. His visitors, 
it was reported, found not the slightest trace 
of an emotional upset or other imbalance. 

When their conversations with the Presi- 
dent were ended they departed with these 
further ideas of his attitude on certain con- 
troversial matters: 

The RFC: The report of the Fulbright sub- 
committee, charging an improper response 
of the RFC directors to outside personal and 
political influence, merited his appraisal as 
“asinine.” 

BEFORE THE REPORT 


Mr. Truman was not referring to the Sen- 
ators’ proposal to put the Corporation under 
a single administrator instead of a board. 
The proof of this is that his own recommen- 
dation this week to the same general effect 
was decided on and in process of being 
drafted before the subcommittee made its 
report. The President changed his mind 
about covering the RFC into the Department 
of Commerce, concluding that an advisory 
and loan review board would serve his pur- 
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pose. But he had reached the major conclu- 
sions previously. 

The subcommittee made insinuations 
about individuals that left the effect of dis- 
crediting charges and then piously declaimed 
that it was not making charges. Mr. Tru- 
man as a Senator produced many reports on 
Government methods but never did he em- 
ploy such a method. 

His renomination of the five RFC Directors, 
among them men who were directly criticized 
in the report, was attacked as an act of defi- 
ance and disregard of congressional finding. 
But that was the only way to enable these 
Directors to draw their salaries until the RFC 
is reorganized, which the critics should know 
if they didn’t. : 


HANDLING A STRIKE 


The switchmen’s strike: Their leaders did 
run out on their agreement “like Russians,” 
as the President described it. It was an ac- 
curate description. First, they had asked his 
assistant, Dr. Steelman, to aid in settling the 
controversy with management. Second, they 
had signed the agreement he had negotiated. 
And then they endeavored to escape the re- 
sponsibility they assumed by their signatures 
and which was imposed by their official union 
authority. 

The appeal to the “sick” strikers made by 
Charles E. Wilson came from the proper 
source—the Director of that defense mobili- 
zation which the strike was seriously imped- 
ing. Also, it was the proper first approach 
(the Army has not the experienced manpower 
to switch trains), just as the legal sanctions 
represented a second correct approach. 

Before the President intervenes directly in 
a situation, by broadcast or otherwise, other 
Government means should be exhausted. 
The end of the strike demonstrated these had 
not yet been exhausted. 


LETTERS AND THE PRESS 

Those letters, etc.: This subject appears to 
have had the lightest kind of treatment in 
the conversations. But the President’s visi- 
tors left with the opinion that Mr. Truman 
stoutly reserves the right to express himself 
indignantly and forcefully, when he thinks 
the situation warrants; and to become Presi- 
dent does not require a waiver on normal 
human responses to traduction, misrepre- 
sentation, and so forth, of the individual who 
chances to occupy the White House. This 
was when his visitors noted that the Presi- 
dent cast a smiling glance at Jonathan Dan- 
iel’s article on this subject. 

President and press: Mr. Truman’s friends 
found him as convinced as ever that many 
newspapers in the country—they seem to 
recall that he mentioned a percentage—are 
out to prove a certain thing. This is that 
the man who had not wanted the Presidency, 
or the Vice Presidency which preceded it 
and who inherited it through circumstances 
over which he had no control, was not quali- 
fied to administer the office. From that time 
on, whenever the occasion made it possible 
to afford even the pretense of a footing for 
this attitude, these newspapers had sought to 
prove their theory. 


PRESIDENTIAL POWERS 

Apparently in the long session in the Presi- 
dent's private library a number of other 
items came into the conversations. (But, in 
the three articles of which this is the con- 
cluding one, the account has been confined 
to the subjects which best delineate Mr, 
Truman's present mood and touch great 
problems of the day.) Among them the 
enduring controversy over Presidential 
powers was not forgotten, with historical 
citations to prove that Lincoln's and Jeffer- 
son's limited view of these powers, before 
they assumed them, were sharply expanded 
when they were confronted with the assigned 
responsibilities of the President for national 
security and the general welfare. 

This composite portrait of the President's 
mood is only a news-shot; it was not posed. 
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It does not answer, and was not intended to 
answer, his critics, who will continue to 
find flaws in his personal deportment, his 
comprehension of issues, his policies and 
his factional and partisan practices. 


Our Comic-Opera Spy Set-Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, no 
matter how many times it has been 
shown that conflicts among our intelli- 
gence agencies result in confusion and 
danger to the Nation, there has yet been 
no effort expended on the part of the 
Federal Government to set up a separate, 
independent, and consolidated intelli- 
gence system. The irticle entitled “Our 
Comic-Opera Spy Set-Up” in the Febru- 
ary 1951 issue of the American Legion 
magazine, highlights the effect of our 
present divided authority upon the secu- 
rity of America. 

The article follows: 

Our Comic-Opsra Spy SET-uP 
(By Donald Robinson) < 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation moved 
fast the day it learned that a Soviet espio- 
nage ring in San Francisco had penetrated 
the atomic-bomb project. It was not its 
fault that the Red spies got away. 

What happened was this: 

From an undercover source the FBI re- 
ceived a report that two MVD men—Gregort 
Kheifitz and Gregori Kasperov—had made 
contact with an important scientist working 
on the A-bomb. The report stated that the 
trio was to meet that very evening at a sea- 
food restaurant on Powell Street. 

Instantly the FBI went into action, dis- 
patching several of its best agents, with spe- 
cial listening and movie-making equipment, 
to cover the meeting. 

The FBI men raced to the restaurant. 
There they found the scientist and the Rus- 
sians huddled together in a wallside booth, 
And there they also found something else. 

The one booth from which the FBI men 
could operate their equipment had already 
been reserved. It had been taken by two 
operatives of the Army Counterintelligence 
Corps. The CIC men were working on the 
same case and trying to listen in on the very 
same conversation. 

As one Government official ruefully re- 
marked later: 

“There were more investigators in that 
restaurant than customers.” 

It took precious minutes before arrange- 
ments could be made for the CIC men to re- 
linquish their booth to the FBI agents— 
and then it was too late. No complete rec- 
ord of that sinister meeting could be made, 

Did the scientist supply the Russians with 
a list of the experts working on the A-bomb? 
He was heard to speak of Niels Bohr, E. O. 
Lawrence, and others. 

Did he disclose the secrets of Oak Ridge? 
He spoke of the big Tennessee atomic plant. 

Did he give the Russians secret A-bomb 
plans? He was seen to hand them a batch of 
papers. 

To this day no one knows the answers to 
these questions. The scientist was quietly 
dropped from the atomic project but no steps 
could be taken against the Red spies. The 


evidence was incomplete and they escaped 
scot free. 

Imbroglios like this one are typical of the 
jungle-like chaos in America’s counter- 
espionage machinery, a chaos which has been 
hamstringing the Nation's safeguards against 
foreign spies. 

No less than 25 separate Government agen- 
cies have been—and still are—involved in 
the fight against spies, and it can be authori- 
tatively stated that many of them have been 
more active in battling one another than in 
combating espionage. 

“Internal security deserves more careful 
and intelligent attention than it seems thus 
far to have received,” the Hoover Commission 
bluntly declared, and it was right. 

This writer has just completed a search- 
ing, months-long investigation into the es- 
pionage situation during which he talked 
with the leading specialists in the intelli- 
gence field, both inside and outside the Gov- 
ernment. 

On the basis of this probe, it can be cate- 
gorically said that the United States Gov- 
ernment’s safeguards against foreign spies 
have been crucially weakened, over a long 
period, by inter-agency rivalries, overlapping 
jurisdictions, and a shocking lack of cen- 
tralized direction. 

That was the reason Gerhart Fisler, the 
notorious Comintern official, was able to flee 
the country after he had been sentenced to 
8 years’ imprisonment for passport fraud. 

When Eisler was released on $23,500 bail 
pending appeal, the FBI assumed that Bu- 
reau of Immigration men were watching 
him. The Immigration Bureau figured the 
FBI was tailing him. Neither checked with 
the other and Eisler—the man described as 
Russia’s most dangerous agent—found it sim- 
ple to sneak aboard the out-bound Polish 
liner Batory. 

It can now be revealed that this also was 
why the MVD was able to get Lt. Anatole 
Barsoff back to the Russia he’d quit in fear 
and terror. It was how the MVD almost 
managed to shanghai Barsoff’s partner, Lt. 
Peter Pirigoff—who loves America—and drag 
him off to certain death. 

After these two Red army fliers fled Rus- 
sia in a stolen plane, they were brought to 
the United States, praised for their cour- 
age, feted, and cast adrift. 

The State Department didn’t keep an eye 
on them. Neither did the Bureau of Immi- 
gration. Nor the FBI. 

No one in Washington even knew about 
it when the Russian Embassy sent MVD 
men to look up Barsoff in the Brooklyn, 
N. Y., shop where he was working as a $35- 
a-week dress presser. No one knew about it 
when they talked him into returning to the 
U. S. S. R. 

Not even when Barsoff, acting under the 
orders of the MVD, laid a trap for Pirigoff did 
Washington wake up. 

Barsoff asked Pirigoff to meet him for din- 
ner. Pirigoff agreed. He was smart, though, 
and tipped off the Government. 

The two pilots met at a Washington, D. C., 
restaurant named Aux Trois Mousquetaires. 

“Come back with me to Russia,” Barsoff 
pleaded. 

“You're crazy,” Pirigoff replied. 
be dead within a year.” 

“Not me,” said Barsoff. “It’s you who's 
going to swing in Red Square.” 

He gave a signal and a gang.of men sur- 
rounded the table. 

“You, Pirigoff,” one of them said, “come 
with us.” 

Pirigoff looked around for help but no 
one came to his aid. He got up and started 
to fight anyway. 

A gun butt smashed on his skull. 

United States Government men arrived 
then and put the MVD agents to flight. 
They saved Pirigoff and took Barsoff into 
custody. But the tragedy of errors was not 
yet over. 


“You'll 
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The Air Force urged the State Department 
not to allow Barsoff to return to the Soviet 
Union. It pointed out that when the Rus- 
sian first came here he had been told a great 
deal—too much—about American intelli- 
gence procedure and tactics. The Army also 
begged the State Department not to let him 
go. He’d been given information on the 
American underground in Germany. It 
would mean a complete reshuffling of the 
underground, the Army warned. 

In spite of the Pentagon's strong plea, the 
State Department permitted Barsoff to go 
back to Russia. 

The resu'ts of this civil war in counter- 
espionage have been catastrophic to the na- 
tional defense. 

Because of it, Soviet spies have been able 
to steal some of the most secret formulas in 
the manufacture of the atomic bomb and 
vital information on the new hydrogen 
bomb, too. 

And that is only a little of what they have 
gotten here. 

This writer has learned on unimpeachable 
authority that Soviet spies have also secured 
and transmitted to Russia vast stores of con- 
fidential data on American submarines and 
military planes. Rezently the Kremlin dec- 
orated two cf its agents for stealiag the blue- 
prints of a new United States Air Force 
bomber. 

In the Department of Defense files today 
is a sworn statement by Lieut. Gen. Izydor 
Modelski, the former Polish Military Attaché 
in Washington, divulging that a spy network 
established here by his Government has ob- 
tained essential details—including maps and 
photographs—on «ey industrial plants all 
over America. 

All this and more is due to the amazing 
lack of coordination among the Federal 
agencies responsible for protecting the Na- 
tion’s secrets. There are countless examples 
of this. 

One of the most glaring is the coast-to- 
coast inspection tour that the State Depart- 
ment arranged for a group cf Russian tech- 
nicians. 

Overlooking the tensions between the 
United States of America and the U.S. S. R., 
the State Department authorized these Rus- 
sian engineers to survey bridges, power 
plants, and utilities in all parts of the coun- 
try. It even included certain defense plants. 

Not one official of the State Department 
consulted the military authorities or the 
FBI as to the wisdom of such a tour. In 
fact, the first the military people heard about 
it was when the owner of a big chemical 
plant in Wisconsin burst in on the Pentagon, 
frantically waving a letter in his hand. 

“I got this letter from the State Depart- 
ment and I took the next plane for Wash- 
ington,” he said. 

The letter was signed by an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State and asked the Wisconsinite 
to allow the Russian group to inspect his 
chemical plant. 

“Are these people crazy?” the Wisconsin 
man shouted. “Don’t they know that my 
plant is busy on confidential work?” 

“There’s nothing we can do,” he was told. 
“This is a State Department matter.” 

Although the Wisconsin manufacturer re- 
fused to let the Russian party in his plant, 
the Russians did get to see other big utilities 
and plants throughout the United States. 

“Is it any wonder,” a ranking Air Force 
general fumed to this writer, “that the Rus- 
sian Government has been able to prepare 
a thick volume showing, in pictures, maps 
and words, every important dam, power 
plant, bridge, and railroad siding in America? 

“It’s a perfect manual for enemy bombers.” 

Without even consulting the FBI, the State 
Department issued a visa allowing Mme. 
Irene Joliot-Curie, the French scientist, to 
enter the United States. At the time Mme. 
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Joliot-Curle, the wife of an admitted Com- 
munist, was on the FBI list of subversive 
agents. 

When Mme. Joliot-Curie landed at New 
York, on March 18, 1948, the Bureau of Im- 
migration, which maintains its own sub- 
versive files, had her detained at Eflis Island. 
The State Department, however, made repre- 
sentations to the Justice Department, which 
ordered her admitted to the country. 

Nor is this the only time that the bars 
have been let down to dangerous elements. 

Not long ago it was revealed by the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, the organization 
in charge of all American espionage opera- 
tions overseas, that 61 men whom it had 
identified as Russian spies were in the United 
States under visas granted by the State 
D 

According to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
there are three techniques for dealing with 
foreign spies. These are: 

1. Arrest and try them for violation of the 
Espionage Act. 

2. Provide for public exposure of their ac- 
tivities through congressional hearings, 
newspaper publicity, etc. 

3. Follow them and get to know their 
sources, contacts, and means of communica- 
tions so that you can make use of them for 
your own purpases. 

Hoover believes that the third system is 
the most effective method for handling 
espionage. He feels, of course, that spies 
should eventually be arrested and prosecuted 
but he thinks that full use should be made 
of them first. 

However, the utmost Integration of all 
Government agencies concerned with coun- 
ter-espionage is required, Hoover declares, if 
proper tabs are to be kept on enemy spies. 

And the stark truth is, there has been no 
such integration. 

Under the law, the FBI is supposed to have 
prime responsibility for counter-espionage in 
the United States. It is specifically charged 
with enforcement of the Espionage Act. 
Nevertheless, two dozen other Federal agen- 
cies also have extensive powers In the field. 

The three armed services have exclusive 
jurisdiction over tracking down spies among 
their personnel and in the industrial plants 
supplying them. The State Department con- 
trols the issuance of visas to suspected espio- 
nage agents. It also has two other units 
with counter-espionage functions—its Intel- 
ligence Section and its Special Agents group. 
The Bureau of Immigration is supposed to 
prevent spies from entering the country ille- 
gally. The Coast Guard checks on spies in 
the merchant marine. So does the Mari- 
time Commission. The security section of 
the Atomic Energy Commission has the job 
of safeguarding atomic plants from spies. 
The Secret Service does the same for the 
White House. The Intelligence Unit of the 
‘Treasury Department makes special inquiries 
along these lines for the President and other 
high Government officials. Then there is the 
Central Intelligence Agency. I¢ handles all 
counter-espionage work overseas. 

But these aren’t all. There are at least 
11 others in the internal security picture, 
ranging all the way from the Bureau of Cus- 
toms to the National Security Resources 
Board. 

The two principal organizations are the 
FBI and the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and of necessity there should be 100 percent 
cooperation between them. This is a life- 
and-death matter inasmuch as the FBI works 
solely inside the United States and its pos- 
sessions, and must rely entirely on CIA to 
cover the overseas outiets of any foreign 
espionage ring known to be operating in 
America. 


Here is what an expert says on this score. 
He is Allen Dulles, the star performer of 
the wartime Office of St Services, 
nee agents penetrated Hitler's own cab- 

et. 


“You cannot cut off counterespionage at 
the water’s edge. You have to be able to 


coordinate information which you get here 
with the information you get overseas. You 
have to follow espionage agents as they are 
sent here by foreign powers, while they are 
here, and then as they return from here. 

“You have to follow their limes of com- 
munication which cut across the water's 
edge, and over the water, and you have to 
keep an eye on the feeder agents which they 
heve here and elsewhere. 

“For this, you need the closest Maison 
between the FBI and the CIA” 

In this connection, this writer was told 
that Great Britain, the world's most expert 
nation in espionage matters, Insists on ab- 
solutely perfect liaison between MI-5, its 
intelligence service, and MI-6, its counter- 
espionage organization. MI-6 has agents 
assigned to MI-5 offices all over the world. 
Right now, in the British Embassy tn Parts, 
there is an MI-6 agent working in the same 
office with the MI-5 operatives, screening 
all their findings for information on spies 
heading toward England. 

In no foreign locality, however, is an FBI 
&,% nt assigned to a CIA office today. It may 
be denied, but liaison between the two or- 
ganizations has been at a low ebb. 

Such a lack of liaison created endless dif- 
ficulties during the war between the FBI 
and Gen. “Wild Bill” Donovan's cloak-and- 
dagger Office of Strategic Services, the pred- 
ecessor of today’s CIA. 

On one occasion FBI agents had a Nazi 
spy ring here “taped” and were planting 
“fake” secrets In its New York City “mail- 
drop” for transmission to Berlin. No one 
notified the OSS though, a blunder that had 
shocking consequences. 

O88 men abroad, who were continually 
seeking to foil Axis spies, unearthed the 
European outiets of this same Nazi espio- 
nase ring and went to work on it, too. 

Slowly, tortuousty, risking the Gestapo at 
every step, the OSS men traced the ring'’s 
operations and found that all of its mail 
from America was being posted to Berlin 
via Spain. 

A group of OSS men made a special trip to 
Spain and succeeded In making contact with 
the ring’s Madrid representatives. 

“You're wasting your time working for the 
Germans,” the OSS men said to him. 

“They're going to lose the war.” 

“Sefiors, with me it is a question of pesos,” 
this Spaniard declared. 

That was what the OSS men were waiting 
for. 

“Why don’t you do business with us in- 
stead of the Germans,” they said. “We'll 
pay well.” 

A deal was made and soon the OSS men 
were buying, at a huge price, the very fake 
secrets planted in New York by the FBI. 

Many months went by and thousands upon 
thousands of dollars were wasted before this 
situation could be straightened out. 

Even now there is a serious lack of liaison 
between the Armed Forces and the FBL 

Not long ago the Army received reports 
that a Soviet espionage ring had launched 
®@ campaign to collect data on a number of 
American war plants. 

The ring, which had its headquarters in 
the Soviet zone of Germany, was using every 
means in its power to get information on 
munitions production in such towns as 
Wichita, Kans., Rockford, Ill. and San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

The Army did not even inform the FBI 
of this development. 

Recently the Office of Naval Intelligence 
and A-2, the Air Force intelligence division, 
gave clearance to the Department of Com- 
merce to sell several hundred nautical, aero- 
nautical, and topographical maps, showing 
every key point in the United States, to a 
concern known as the Four Continent Book 
Corp. of New York. 
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Not one of these agencies checked with the 
FBI. 

Had they done so, they would have learned 
that the Four Continent Book Corp. was 
registered as an official agent of the U. 8. S. R. 

The Armed Forces themselves have been 
racked by internal feuds. The Navy recently 
went so far as to snub an ultra-important 
conference on intelligence matters which the 
Army held in Paris. 

The Air Force sent representatives. So 
did CIA. The State Department, which had 
not been invited, actually asked that one of 
its intelligence specialists be allowed to at- 
tend. Its was granted. However, 
the Navy, which had been invited, declined 
to attend. 

No explanation was given and, as one De- 
partment of the Army official remarked: 

“All we can assume is that the Navy is not 
interested in the coordination of intelli- 
gence activities.” 

None of these instances, though, are as 
bad as the muddling that has keynoted the 
Government's efforts to safeguard the atomic 

The case of the Soviet spy Adams is char- 
acteristic. 

The FBI espionage squad ran across 
Adams’ trail in connection with an inves- 
tigation of an atomic scientist named Dr. 
Clarence F. Hiskey. Hiskey, a University of 
Chicago chemist, was suspected of supplying 
the Russians with confidential data on atomic 
bomb research. 

In its probe, the FBI learned that His- 
key’s contact was a mysterious Russian by 
the name of Arthur Alexandroviteh Adams. 

Agents were put to itivestigating Adame. 
They searched his room at the Hotel Peter 
Cooper in New York. In it they found not 
only highly secret information on the Oak 
Ridge atomic-bomb plant but also vital— 
stolen—facts on the development of atomic 
energy by our allies. 

Day and night, then, the FBI espion- 
age squad followed Adams. It was On his 
tail the night he conferred with Hiskey’s 
friend and coworker, Dr. John H. Chapin, in 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. It was on 
his tail the evening he met Pavel Mikhai- 
lov, the Soviet vice consul in New York, and 
drove with him to the Russian consulate. 
He was carrying a big black attaché case 
that evening. It was on his tail the day he 
tried to board a Soviet freighter in Port- 
land, Oreg., ard flee the country. FBI men 
kept him from departing. 

But the FBI's efficiency was all in vain. 
When it finally decided that Adams’ useful- 
ness was over and that he should be jailed 
as an example to other Red spies, it was pre- 
vented by State Department interference 
from doing as it wished. 

The State Department actually ordered the 
FBI not to serve the warrant it had ob- 
tained for Adams” arrest. 

“It might annoy the Russian Government,” 
the State Department said. 

As a result, Adams—the Russian master 
spy—is back in Russia today, safe and sound. 

(The same thing happened when the FBI 


Such interagency muddling has been more 
the rule than the exception. 

There was another vivid example of it last 
year when a botile containing all-important 
U-235 from the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Argonne National Laboratory 
near Chicago. 

Under the law, the security section of the 
AEC should have notified the FBI of the loss 
within minutes. 

It didn’t. 
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Not for 4 weeks did the AEC security sec- 
tion bother to tell the FBI of this baffling 
disappearfince. 

The most graphic instance of all was the 
case of Dr. Klaus Fuchs, the atomic physicist 
who is now serving 14 years in a British 
prison for espionage on behalf of the Rus- 
sians. 

For more than 244 years Dr. Fuchs worked 
inside the American atomic-bomb project as 
a member of the British Atomic Energy Mis- 
sion. There was no secret at Los Alamos 
that was not available to him. Yet he was 
known to be a former member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Throughout the period he was at Los 
Alamos, Fuchs was in almost daily touch 
with a Russian spy courier, feeding him the 
innermost secrets of the A-bomb. Yet no 
one detected him. 


Why? 

hen intelligence took the word of the 
British Government that Fuchs was “all 
right.” It didn’t even ask the FBI to make 
a check on him. 

It is true, of course, that after Fuchs re- 
turned to England and was given a high post 
in the Briyish atomic set-up, the FBI sup- 
plied the tip which led to his arrest. How- 
ever, regardless of all stories to the contrary, 
the FBI never had any suspicion of him per- 
sonally. 

The real truth about the incident is this. 

Through an undercover man, the FBI dis- 
covered that someone in the British atomic- 
energy system was “leaking” large quantities 
of information to the MVD. It couldn't find 
out who the “leak” was, though. 

It was MI-6, the British counterspy outfit, 
which actually tracked Fuchs down. 

Although no word of it has hit the head- 
lines, many of the top leaders of our Govern- 
ment have been deeply concerned over the 
situation in the counterespionage field. 

The late Secretary of Defense James V. 
Forrestal was very worried about it and 
urged the National Security Council to take 
drastic remedial measures. He called for the 
appointment of a single director of internal 
security with full power over all counter- 
espionage and other internal security mat- 
ters. 

The Council agreed that the situation re- 
quired correction but it wouldn’t go as far— 
or even one-tenth as far—as Forrestal rec- 
ommended. The most it has consented to— 
to date—is a program for voluntary action. 

Under the terms of this program, two 
interdepartmental committees have been es- 
tablished and charged, in the words of a 
Council directive, with “effecting more ade- 
quate and coordinated internal security” on 
&@ voluntary basis. 

One of these committees, the Interdepart- 
mental Intelligence Conference, consisting of 
FBI, Army, Navy, and Air Force representa- 
tives, is supposed to coordinate the investi- 
gation of espionage, sabotage, and subver- 
sion cases. 

The other, the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Internal Security, comprising of- 
ficials of the Justice, State, and Treasury De. 
partments, plus the National Military Estab- 
lishment, is supposed to evolve broad policies. 

Neither of these committees has any gen- 
uine authority. There is still no one in 
over-all command, still no one with power 
to ‘seep the various agencies from cutting 
One another’s—and the country’s—throat, 
The program is a step in the right direction, 
but with world conditions as they are, it is 
not enough. 

Never has the United States been so men- 
aced by spies and saboteurs. 

In Wo1.4 War II the internal Nazi threat 
was a slight one, involving only a few thou- 
sand bundists. Today the United States has 
to cope with a fifth column of over 500,000 
Communists and fellow travelers, working 
under the direct orders of Kremlin agents. 


(The American Slav Congress, for example, 
gets its disruptive policies directly from two 
Officials of an iron-curtain country’s Wash- 
ington Embassy. So does that other Com- 
munist front, the United Committee of South 
Slavic Americans. Members of the Ameri- 
can-Russian Institute, a third front, serve 
as the medium of exchange between the 
consulate of an iron-curtain country and 
the Communist Party of the United States.) 
The United States is infiltrated through and 
through with Russian agents. At last count, 
the Department of Justice had espionage in- 
vestigations pending concerning 685 aliens 
alone. 

At this moment more than 120 foreign- 
espionage rings are reported to be function. 
ing, clandestinely, inside the United States, 
prying into our most precious secrets. 

Recently, United States counterespionage 
agents got their hands on some ultraconfi- 
dential orders which the Kremlin sent to 
its spies here. In these orders, the Krem- 
lin directed ‘ts agents to make every ef- 
fort—at once—to obtain information on 
new-type atomic weapons, robot missiles, 
and, above all, developments in bacterio- 
logical warfare. 

That is why every expert to whom this 
writer spoke said: 

“America must strengthen its defenses 
against spies. Otherwise, it is inviting dis- 
aster.” 


Poll on Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include a letter from 
the president of the student council of 
the University of Nebraska which carries 
a result of a poll recently taken: 


STUDENT COUNCIL, 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
Lincoln, Nebr., February 10, 1951. 
Representative Cart T. CurTIs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Curtis: The student council of 
the University of Nebraska recently con- 
ducted an opinion poll on universal military 
training. One thousand five hundred and 
sixty-seven students, both men and women, 
were selected at random during registration 
for the second semester and asked to com- 
plete our opinion questionnaire. 

This project was undertaken as a result 
of action taken at the annual convention of 
the Big Seven Association of Student Gov- 
ernment held in Norman, Okla., last Decem- 
ber 8 and 9. All of the schools in the Big 
Seven are taking similar polls and the results 
for the entire conference will be released by 
the association chairman at the University 
of Colorado in the near future. 

The poll is being taken for the purpose of 
informing the public and our Congressmen 
as to how students in this region feel about 
universal military training. Nearly all of 
our students are in the age group involved 
in selective service and any universal mili- 
tary training program that might be adopted. 
Many are not old enough to vote, but we 
believe that their feelings should be given 
serious consideration. Only about 20 per- 
cent of our current enrollment is made up 
of veterans; therefore any prejudice on the 
part of veterans has not influenced this 
poll to any great extent. 
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The results of this poll show that over 
three-fourths of the students polled are in 
favor of universal military training, and 
that most of those in favor want a training 
period of 12 to 21 months after completion 
of high school or upon reaching the age of 
18. The final tabulation of this poll is 
given below. It is hoped that you will con- 
sider this carefully in voting on proposed 
universal military training and selective- 
service legislation. 
ee 


Men |Women! All 
Percent) Percent Percent 
79 73 7 


For universal military train- 
ing 

Against universal military 
training 2 27 23 


ad 


Length of training period favored by those 
for universal military training 
————— 


} 
Men |Women} All 


Percent) Percent, Percent 
on 5 3 
i 5 16 8 
12 months... : 46 8 5 
21 months__. fa 45 13 37 
No preference 1 3 1 
ners trie nsession 
Time of training period favored by those 
for universal military training 


Men | Women| All 


‘ Percent | Percent | Percent 
After high school or at 18. 83 74 73 
Anytime between 17 and 20-- 16 25 17 
No preference 1 5 


Of the 1,567 students polled, 1,155 were 
men and 412 were women. 
Very sincerely yours, 
RoBErT Ravn, 
President, Student Council, 


The Truth About Our Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include the following 
article from the February 17, 1951, issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post. This ex- 
cellent appraisal by Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg is of vital interest to every 
American who is concerned with the 
military strength of his Nation: 

Tue Truth Asoutr Our Air PowER 


(By Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff, 
U. 8S. Air Force, as told to Stanley Frank) 
In this time of crisis, when world peace 

and the security of the United States are 

immeasurably more important than the 
prestige of the United States Air Force or 
any other military service, certain funda- 
mentals need restatement. Air superiority 
alone cannot win a war. The loss of air 

superiority could lose it. Although all mili- 

tary authorities agree air superiority must 

be held where full-scale land or sea opera- 
tions are launched against a major opponent, 

I do not believe the Air Force should be allo- 

cated illogical amounts of the men and 

money available to the Defense Establish- 
ment. I concede the airplane as a weapon 
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is a sword that can be turned, 
vitally and directly against every American. 

The American people must realize it is im- 
possible to amass or invent an absolute, im- 
pregnable defense against bombing attacks 
by a strong, determined enemy. The Soviet 
Union, for example, now has at least 450 
planes that can strike our major population 
and industrial centers from bases in the 
U.S.S.R. Since we cannot afford to under- 
estimate a potential enemy’s capabilities, we 
must anticipate that the Soviets will build 
known improvements into their aircraft that 
will counterbalance in large measure the im.- 
provements we can make in our continental 
defense. The grim contingencies must be 
faced squarely along with the urgent neces- 
sity for supporting a civil-defense program 
that can save countless lives in the event, 
God forbid, of an atomic bombing. 

Should war come, we can be expected to 
destroy no more than 30 percent of the 
planes making an attack in strength on the 
United States before their bombing missions 
are completed. And our preparations today 
are not yet beefed up to achieve even that 
figure. Even if we had many more inter- 
ceptor planes and antiaircraft guns and a 
radar screen that blanketed all approaches 
to our boundaries, a predictable 70 percent 
of the enemy’s plenes would penetrate our 
defenses despite the extraordinary valor and 
skill of our pilots. 

My estimate of a 30-percent loss inflicted 
on an enemy air attack is based on the as- 
sumption that the raid would be made by 
at least 100 heavy bombers. If an enemy 
attempted to sneak through one plane or 
five, it is entirely possible no American city 
would be damaged. But the bleak and blunt 
evidence of the last war proved conclusively 
that no bombing attack mounted in sufficient 
strength by the Americans, British, or Ger- 
mans ever was turned back by the most 
strenuous defensive action. The offense 
always has had a crushing advantage in 
aerial warfare, and there is no prospect that 
the balance will change in the foreseeable 
future. 

Americans will be shocked by the admis- 
sion that we are so vulnerable from the air. 
They will want to know why the billions of 
dollars in taxes poured into the military can- 
not buy better protection. They have every 
right in the world to demand straightforward 
answers to their question—answers stripped 
of technical gobbledegook. But that incon- 
testable right carries with it the obligation 
to attempt to undersand the problems con- 
fronting military planners and the assigned 
function of the Air Force in the over-all secu- 
rity of the Nation. 

Efforts toward that understanding have 
been confused by the contradictory claims 
of friends of air power, who believe air power 
is everything, and traditionalists, those who 
belittle air power, who fail to recognize that 
control of the air is a decisive factor in win- 
ning wars. One school has oversold air 
power to the public as an easy substitute for 
the harsh realities of war. The other has 
misinterpreted the role and distorted the 
results of air power—the direct cause of the 
controversy involving the Air Force’s close 
support of ground troops in Korea. 

Much of the dissension can be clarified, I 
believe, by a sober analysis of air power and 
by projecting its potentialities and limita- 
tions into the future. A lot of romantic, 
wild-blue-yonder nonsense can be dispelled 
by the concise, down-to-earth truth about 
air power. 

First of all, it should be pointed out that 
the role of the air in the defenze program 
is not determined by the Air Furce alone, 
Broad policy decisicns are made by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, an executive planning board 
on which I serve with Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley, the chairman, the Army’s Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, and the l-avy’s Adm. Forrest P. Sher- 
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man. Our conclusions on Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are influenced by the needs and unique 
contributions each branch of the Armed 
Forces can make to the most effectiv. mili- 
tary set-up with the appropriations and 
manpower at our disposal. Based on those 
considerations, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
given the Air Force tiree jobs—strategic 
bombing, the air defense of the United 
States, and tactical support of surface forces. 

Although those three jobs seem pegged to 
different objectives, it is impossible to sepa- 
rate them in practice because—and this is 
& principle ignored too often—air power is 
indivisible. We don’t speak of a “strategic” 
or a “tactical” army or navy, yet those terms 
constantly are applied to the Air Force. I 
suppose the habit is rooted too deeply in 
common usage to do anything about it after 
all these years, but the terms are mislead- 
ing. The functions of so-called strategic and 
ae air overlap and supplement each 

The overriding purpose of every plane, 
whether it is a bomber or a fighter, is to 
win the air battle on which final victory on 
land or sea is predicated. In carrying out 
that mission, all types of aircraft collaborate 
in destroying enemy planes tiiat endanger 
both combatants and civilians. A big, inter- 
continental strategic bomber is designed to 
attack the enemy’s industrial capacity for 
waging war. In the process it cripples the 
enemy’s ability to hurt civilians at home 
and soldiers in fox holes by smashing the 
plants that sustain his air force. His heavy 
bombers are wrecked on assembly lines be- 
fore they can challenge our defenses; every 
fighter plane that is mauled in the air or 
on the ground is one less that can be thrown 
against grounds troops in the battle area. 
Conversely, our tactical planes attack stra- 
tegic targets, thereby relieving the pressure 
on the big bombers and the units assigned 
to continental defense. 

The last war provided any number of 
striking examples of the interchangeable 
nature of air power. The greatest concen- 
tration of heavy bombers ever seen was 
assembled to give direct support to 
troops for the breakthrough at St. Lo on 
July 25, 1944. Fifteen hundred B-17's and 
B-24's teamed up with 1,500 lighter bombers 
and fighter planes to plaster a small area, 
approximately 9,000 by 2,000 yards, and 
helped catapult the Allies from Normandy 
to the Siegfried Line in 6 weeks. Similar 
sorties by the biggest plares we had in Eu- 
rope wére laid on to assist the ground at 
Caen and the Anzio beachhead. Alter Gen. 
D uglac MacArthur returned to the Philip- 
pines in October 1944, big bombers operated 
from Clark Field, near Manila, against Japa- 
nese troops less than 10 miles away. Mac- 
Arthur, incidentally, omce described the 
island-hopping campaign in the Pacific as a 


ground put in a hurry cail for help and B-29’s 
dropped 1,000 tons of bombs on the North 
Korean positions. 


attrition rate of 30 percent on their planes 
never would stop the Soviets from attack- 
ing us, and the United States Air Force is 
not fooling itself on that count. The awful 
destruction produced by 


possession 
publicly the one deterrent to overt 
munist aggression—the certainty that we 





can retaliate swiftly and bring more destruc- 
tion to them than they can inflict on us. 

General Bradley spelled out the proposi- 
tion on November 17: “It is a bruising and 
shocking fact that when we Americans were 
committed In Korea, we were left without 
an adequate margin of military strength with 
which to face an enemy at any other specific 
point. Certainly we were left without the 
strength to meet a general attack. In the 
military sense, the free world was left with- 
a ee reserves except for the atom 

Our stockpile of A-bombs is not the sole 
deterrent to aggression. It is our ability to 
deliver the bomb anywhere in the world tha: 
has been forestalling international commu- 
nism's avowed design for world domination. 
Our strategic air power, poised to ram the 
atomic bomb down the throat of an aggressor 
in the event it is used against us, has been 
the cork keeping communism from spilling 
over the democratic nations. 

The muscle of our strategic air arm is the 
B-36, which has more speed, range, arma- 
ment, and carries a heavier bomb load than 
any big plane in operation today, or any 
plane the Moscow regime can get into 
mass production in the next few years. The 
B-36 can fly faster than 400 miles an hour 
and has a combat radius of more than 4,000 
miles. This means it can fly 4,000 miles 
to perform a bombing mission, then return 
with a safe margin of vom to land at its 
home base. 

The Soviet Union's: best bomber, the TU-4, 
a@ copy of our B-29, has a top speed of some 
325 miles an hour and a combat radius of 
about 2,000 miles. Combat radius is the key 
to the advantage we hold in the air. Every 
industrial and communication center in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is well 
within the combat radius of B-36’s flying 
from North American bases. Our other heavy 
bombers, the B-29, B-47, and B-50, can per- 
form similar missions from overseas bases 
or, with refueling techniques, from this 
continent. Many would be shot down if the 
air battle were joined—no responsible air- 
man ever claimed any plane was indestruc- 
tible—but the point is that every American 
plane that returned would fly and bomb 
again. The Soviets’ TU-4 can just about 
reach America’s nerve center on a one-way 
mission; it doesn’t carry enough gas to fly 
home. 

It planes carried only conventional demo- 
lition and fire bombs, Communist air power 
would pose no serious threat to us at home, 
but the atomic bomb has changed the pic- 
ture drastically. I do not discount the pos- 
sibility, therefore, that the Soviet high com- 
mand might sacrifice aircraft in the hope 
of knocking out America’s productive ca- 
pacity with a few massive blows. We cannot 
ignore the possibility, either, that the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics might attempt 
to refuel her heavy bombers from mother 
ships over the polar regions to give them 
round-trip range, a factor that has been 
given the closest attention in our defensive 
planning. 

One thing we know for sure: The Soviet 
Union has been working intensively on a 
heavy bomber to match the B-36. She will 
unquestionably build it, but the B-36 does 
not represent the limit of our invention. An 
intercontinental jet bomber is almost ready 
for test flights; an atomic-powered plane is 
more feasible than most people imagine. 
Soviet developments with big planes will call 
for radically different measures, but right 
now I am speaking in practical terms of the 
immediate situation and the probabilities of 
the next 2 or 3 years. 

Right now, frankly, the increasing power 
of our strategic bombers cancels out the 
numerical su ity of the Soviet air force. 


The Soviet Union has about 20,000 first-line 
planes in all components. A good part of 
that strength consists of fighters, a mount- 
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ing proportion of which are modern jets. 
The}: MIG-15 is, for speed, in the same 
with our fastest standard interceptor. 

I don't go along with the widespread be- 
lief that the Communists don't know how to 
fly, design, or maintain aircraft. I was air 
adviser to Ambassador W. Averell Harriman 
in the U. S. S. R. for 4 months during the 
war and I saw enough to convince me that 
the Soviets would be formidable adversaries 
in the event of war. They also showed me 
the most stunning combat pilot I’ve ever 
seen—a magnificent woman, a 6-foot blond 
Amazon who had shot down a dozen German 
planes. 

Individually, Communist pilots are about 
as good as Americans in normal weather. 
American pilots are superior to those of the 
Soviet Union in two areas. They have more 
training in night as well as all-weather fly- 
ing. 

I have compared American and Russian 
air power at some length to high light the 
importance of strategic bombing. Although 
it is essentially an offensive weapon, it actu- 
ally is our first line of defense. The most 
effective method of knocking out the enemy’s 
air power, and keeping it knocked out, is to 
destroy the means that keep it alive. If war 
should come, the United States Air Force 
would attack simultaneously two targets— 
the industries feeding the enemy's war econ- 
omy and the enemy air force itself. 

Now that you know the B-36 is a 4,000-mile 
extension of our home defenses, my estimate 
of a 30-percent loss inflicted on an enemy 
air fleet over the United States may not be 
so terrifying as it first appeared—but don't 
get me wrong. I still say we are not inyul- 
nerable to atomic bombing with its frightful 
loss of life and attendant property damage. 
I repeat that people must cooperate with 
civil-defense authorities to increase their 
chances for survival. The people also can 
save themselves from another threat to their 


own and the country’s welfare. 

There is a dangerous delusion that radar 
screens and complicated electronic devices 
will give us an airtight defense against bomb- 
ing. We could tackle an engineering project 
that would make the Great Wall of China 
look like the sand trenches children dig at 


the seashore. We could build a steel fence 
5 miles high around the 117,936-mile perim- 
eter of the United States. We could place an 
unbroken line of radar screens on top of the 
fence, ring our cities with automatic anti- 
aircraft guns, and perfect a foolproof warn- 
ing system for distinguishing between friend- 
ly and hostile aircraft approaching our 
boundaries around the clock. We could put 
an umbrella of interceptor planes over the 
entire country—and we could not keep out 
a determined enemy attacking in strength. 

Sure, our radar network needs strengthen- 
ing. So does every other aspect of the Mili- 
tary Establishment. I do not recommend, 
however, sinking limitless funds into static 
defenses because: (1) The returns are not 
commensurate with the investment; (2) the 
remaining military effort would be reduced 
to impotency. I’m not thinking of money 
alone. The millions of highly trained men 
required to maintain an elaborate defensive 
system would impose an intolerable drain on 
our manpower pool. Total victory in modern 
war is the product of ground, sea, and air 
power,’ Nothing can be gained, everything 
will be lost, if one component is sacrificed to 
such a point that it is unable to contribute 
to the grand objective. 

Winning the air war, for example, would 
avail us little if the United States and the 
nations subscribing to the North Atlantic 
Pact were not rearmed for a determined 
stand in Europe. The proposition is as obvi- 
ous as it is simple: The Soviet Union, which 
has vast supply dumps scattered throughout 
its zone in Germany, could wind up with a 
greater war potential than strategic bombing 
can knock out in the heartland of the U. S. 


S. R. if they were not prevented from seizing 
the industries of the Western European coun- 
tries. Ground forces must be strong enough 
to stop the enemy from capturing those 
sources of production. At the same time, the 
Navy must be strong enough the fight off the 
Soviet Union’s large fleet of snorkel sub- 
marines and keep the supply life line to Eu- 
rope open. 

It is a physical impossibility to build an 
adequate army, navy, or air force if dispro- 
portionate manpower and matériel are di- 
verted to continental defenses. Further, the 
diminishing returns quickly reached on what 
has been called aptly an electronic Maginot 
line make the staggering expenditure utterly 
impractical. I wish I could tell the people of 
the United States that they are immune to 
attack from the air, but I have one consola- 
tion. I promise Americans the best air de- 
fense any civilian population ever has had. 

The Germans, for all their other failings, 
had an excellent warnin~ system and defense 
in depth from the French coast to Poland. 
They had 2 years to test their preparations 
against the RAF before we got into the war. 
From 1942 on, most German aircraft prcduc- 
tion was devoted to fighter planes, although 
Germans used their bom. ers as fighter planes 
after D-day in Europe. The Luftwaffe 
mauled the Eighth Air Force savagely on 
many occasions, notably at Schweinfurt and 
Regensburg, but the average loss we suffered 
in daylight strategic strikes on Germany was 
less than 4 percent. 

Take the magnificent performance of the 
RAF, which shot down 1,178 German planes 
in the battle of Britain during August and 
September of 1940. The back of the Luft- 
waffe was broken in that abortive attempt 
to knock England out of the war, yet as late 
as February 1944 it was able to mount tre- 
mendous raids on London. The Germans 
had no heavy bombers, and their concept of 
strategic wirpower was incredibly inept. 
British authorities and our own Gens. Tooey 
Spaatz and Jimmy Doolittle agree that the 
Germans would have won the battle of Brit- 
ain had they gone after RAF installations and 
key plants instead of trying to terrorize the 
civilian population. The British knew the 
Germans were coming across the short south- 
ern coast line, and they knew London—ex- 
cept for several severe raids on Liverpool— 
generally was the target. Yet the RAF 
throughout the war destroyed slightly less 
than 10 percent of the German planes that 
attacked England. 

No air force ever will exceed the gal- 
lantry of the RAF, but with the help of their 
lessons, I am expecting our pilots to be three 
times more effective. I am committing them 
to that achievement despite the perti- 
nent facts that the area th.y patrol is more 
than 30 times larger than the United King- 
dom, that enemy planes will carry far greater 
armament and firepower than the Germans 
built into their machines and they must be 
prepared to fight at night and in all weather. 

I expect to be picked up on one factor 
favoring the defense that I've omitted. It 
will be pointed out that intercontinental 
bombers will not be escorted by fighter 
planes and, as a consequence, should be liable 
to much greater losses. That is absolutely 
true—if reference is made to World War II, 
when German bombers lumbered along at 
200 miles an hour at altitudes that rarely 
exceeded 12,000 feet. The decisive air battles 
of the future will be fought at night and in 
foul weather at speeds in excess of 400 miles 
an hour and altitudes of more than 30,000 
feet. 

Up around 40,000 feet, the wild blue yonder 
isn’t blue, even on the sunniest day. Itisa 
purplish, cloudless void that plays queer 
tricks on the human eye. Pilos report they 
have difficulty judging distance and depth 
perception because there is no background 
for comparing the relative positions of 
planes. Ground radar can vector in inter- 
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ceptor planes to the approximate positions 
of bombers, but the fighter pilot is largely 
on his own in finding the enemy. 

Jets must be used for interception because 
they alone have the speed to overtake an 
attacker and, equally important, the ability 
to gain altitude quickly. With approaching 
bombers flying 100 miles in slightly more 
than 15 minutes, a conventional piston plane 
is useless for defense work. It takes three 
times as long to climb from the ground to 
4°,000 feet as a jet—and the last half of the 
climb is twice as long as the first for both 
types of planes. Once contact is made with 
the enemy, a jet must score a kill quickly, 
since it carries only enough ammunition for 
four or five passes. Added firepower can be 
built into a jet only at the cost of sacrificing 
its speed and maneuverability. Even 200 
pounds of added equipment will seriously 
affect its advantages over a bomber. Any- 
way, regardless of its armament, a jet always 
will be outgunned by the interlocking fire- 
power of a bomber formation. 

Downing a plane flying 7 miles or more 
above the earth with antiaircraft fire is ex- 
tremely difficult. Instruments can calcu- 
late the speed and direction of a plane in- 
stantly and precisely, and fire at the exact 
spot where it should be when the snell ex- 
plodes in the air. But it takes a high- 
velocity shell more than 20 seconds to reach 
40,000 feet and in that time a plane going 
only 350 miles an hour will travel 2 miles. 
Here’s the kicker: If the pilot changes his 
course by only 2 degrees—up or down, right 
or left—the shell will miss him by 375 yards. 
At that distance, the plane will not even 
be rocked, much less damaged. During the 
last war, bomber pilots had to hold a steady 
course over the target area and literally 
plow through a curtain of flak. New radar 
bombsights can draw a bead on the target 
throughout the most violent evasive action. 
A pilot can zigzag all over the sky and his 
bombardier still can pinpoint the objective. 
It all adds up to the conclusion that we 
still must rely principally on men going up 
in machines to meet the enemy in direct 
combat. 

Under no circumstances will we be caught 
with our planes down. The most direct 
route for an attacK by the Soviet Union is 
from the north over land radar stations. A 
quick glance at a globe map will show that 
the U.S. S. R. is directly opposite the United 
States on the other side of the earth and the 
shortest distance between the two coun- 
tries is by way of the North Pole. While 
you're reading this, regardless of the time 
of day or night, pilots in critical areas are 
sitting in planes ready to respond instantly 
to an alert. 

We need more interceptor planes, to be 
sure. More than that, perhaps, we'll need 
the help of divine providence to shoot down 
hostile planes with atomic bombs before they 
unload. Only a fraction of the planes mak- 
ing an attack in strength would carry atomic 
bombs. Even if the enemy had 100 bombs— 
which she hasn’t now—she could not afford 
to throw all into one raid. The atomic bomb 
is the product of such tremendous industrial 
effort that it cannot be used indiscrimi- 
nately. The planes carrying them probably 
would be in the middle of formations pro- 
tected by interlocking firepower. They would 
be the most difficult to destroy, but with 
luck—and I hate to rely on that capricious 
element with so much at stake—we'd get 
some among the planes knocked down. We 
can be hurt, but I do not believe the wounds 
can be fatal to our will and capacity to fight 
back with terrible vengeance. American in- 
dustry already is decentralized in more than 
40 key cities. The American people, aware 
at last of the grave danger to their freedoms, 
are-putting meat and muscle on the Military 
Establishment. We still have far to go, but 
the blinders have been stripped from our 
complacency. 
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It has been put in the record that Air Force 
support of ground operations in Korea was 
eminently satisfactory. United Nations 
troops were given more uninterrupted assist- 
ance by fighter planes than any army in his- 
tory. The Far Eastern Air Force had flown 
on combat missions for 181 consecutive days 
on December 20, and the end was nowhere 
in sight. I claim that the Air Force's use of 
tactical air power, including jets previously 
untested in battle, was completely vindicated 
by the results achieved. 

Before getting down to particulars, the 
public should know several pertinent facts: 

1. General MacArthur, before the outbreak 
in Korea, asked the Far Eastern Air Force 
to make its primary role the defense of the 
Japanese islands against possible seaborne 
or airborne attack. 

2. The Air Force and the Army last spring 
discussed the conduct of exercises in ground- 
air cooperation in Japan, but the require- 
ments of occupation duties and the limita- 
tions of maneuver areas made the training 
plan impracticable. 

8. The Air Force’s appropriations made it 
impossible for us to support each Army divi- 
sion with more than one group—75 planes. 

4. Tactical air support was not neglected. 
Air-control parties were working with South 
Korean troops in the field 2 days after the 
fighting erupted before soldiers or marines 
were committed to action. 

Tactical air sup-°rt was inadequate dur- 
ing the early days of the fighting in Korea. 
It was inadequate for the identical reason 
that there were not enough soldiers, marines, 
tanks, and guns to stop the Communists. 
America was not prepared to fight. Two and 
a half years ago I testified in open congres- 
sional hearings that the United States needed 
@ 70-group Air Force for the minimum cal- 
culated risk it could afford to take. On June 
25, 1950, the Air Force had 48 groups. 

There was absolutely no disposition on 
my or any other high officer’s part to treat 
close support casually before Korea, If train- 
ing and experience are the yardsticks, I'm 
basically a tactical airman. After graduating 
from West Point in 1923, my first assignment 
was with an attack group at Kelly Field, 
where we flew orange crates that barely stag- 
gered off the ground when machine guns were 
put on the wings. The first 15 years of my 
career were devoted exclusively to flying, 
teaching, and studying tactical aircraft. 
The biggest job I had before my present one 
was command of the Ninth Air Force, which 
supported the First, Third, and Ninth United 
States Armies from Normandy to the Elbe. 
The ninth flew more combat sorties than all 
other American, allied, and enemy tactical 
forces combined. I don't profess to know 
all the answers, but I’ve had as much experi- 
ence in ground-air work as any man alive. 

People who don’t appreciate the true value 
of air power think they are getting fine sup- 
port when they see a plane blast a mortar, 
tank, or machine-gun nest directly in front 
of them. That’s the most ineffective assist- 
ance the plane can give. The idea is to get 
the enemy’s troops and weapons before they 
get into position to hurt our side. 

The same bomb that knocks out 1 mortar 
on the battlefield can knock out a convoy of 
10 mortars 50 miles behind the front. Five 
hundred miles farther back that same bomb 
can blow up a railroad engine or a bridge, 
preventing the arrival of 100 mortars in the 
battle area. 

A plane patrolling the battlefield can hit 
only a limited number of widely scattered 
strong points that are, properly speaking, 
more suitable artillery targets. Artillery is 
much more accurate than a plane barreling 
along at a couple of hundred miles an hour. 
Field guns can zero in on a target until it is 
leveled, whereas a plane cannot keep up a 
steady stream of fire. A plane’s punch is 
wrapped up in its speed and range, assets 
that are best exploited by turning it loose to 


hunt for targets of opportunity far beyond 
the reach of artillery—troop concentrations, 
convoys, ammunition dumps, supply trains, 
and motor pools. 

The damage from the air to the North 
Koreans was not immediately apparent in the 
early stages of the war, of course. To have 
implied, as many did, that tactical air power 
failed was as ridiculous as saying the Navy's 
submarines were worthless in the Pacific sim- 
Ply because their depredations on Japan's 
wartime shipping could not be seen at first 
hand. 

The airplane was never meant to be em- 
ployed as an antipersonnel weapon in the 
battle zone. Its low efficiency when put to 
this use was demonstrated when the Chinese 
Communist hordes were thrown into Korea 
late in November. Hundreds of thousands 
of troops concentrated in even a relatively 
small area like North Korea still were dis- 
persed so widely that intense aerial bom- 
bardment and strafing were unable to stop 
their advance. The events in Korea proved, 
once and for all, that tactical air power is a 
supplement to, rather than a substitute for, 
ground strength. This is especially true 
against the Chinese soldier, whose ability to 
live on a handful of rice and to carry 
unbelievable burdens simplifies logistical 
problems. 

It is not my province or my intention to 
criticize the decision of the United Nations 
which prevented air strikes at the Man- 
churian troop and supply depots supporting 
the Chinese. Isolating the battlefield from 
reinforcements is the prime function of 
tactical air, and I am simply stating the 
military fact that air power was rendered 
practically inoperative when the UN, in an 
effort to avoid a diplomatic rupture with the 
Chinese Communists, halted offensive action 
at the Yalu River, the boundary between 
Manchuria and Korea. UN pilots scrupu- 
lously obeyed orders by cutting bridges across 
the Yalu only on the Korean side, but those 
measures were nullified when the Yalu froze 
solidly, forming a natural bridge for the 
Chinese to move up with enough food and 
light-arms ammunition on their backs to 
sustain them for weeks. Accustomed to 
traveling on foot over long stretches of rough 
terrain, the Chinese hardly were incon- 
venienced when they were forced to take 
back-country trails. Sheer mass more than 
compensated for the Chinese Reds’ lack of 
mobility and heavy equipment. When they 
encountered an obstacle, they merely flowed 
around our positions and continued to press 
forward inexorably. 

We lost a battle in Korea, but air power 
kept us from losing a war. The Chinese, 
denied the use of roads during the day by 
UN air patrols, could not follow our forces 
fast enough to turn an orderly withdrawal 
into a rout. Everything from blood plasma 
to portable bridges was dropped to isolated 
units, saving them from annihilation. And 
when an evacuation beachhead was estab- 
lished at Hungnam, command of the air 
prevented the Chinese from bringing up the 
heavy artillery that could have riddled our 
troops at close range while they were jammed 
into the staging area waiting to board ships. 

Critics who disparaged the Air Force's per- 
formance earlier in Korea failed to under- 
stand or consider the difference between close 
support—attacks in their immediate battle 
sectors—and genuine tactical air power—at- 
tacks behind the lines to isolate the battle- 
field. I can’t blame infantrymen who suffer 
the greatest personal hardships in war, for 
feeling bitter and losing perspective of the 
“big picture”—an expression that has driven 
every man in uniform wild. 

Tt is significant that commanders whose 
responsibilities embraced a wider area had 
nothing but commendation for the Air Force. 
Maj. Gens. L. B. Keiser, William B. Kean, and 
Hobart R. Gay, of the Second, Twenty-fifth, 
and First Cavalry Divisions, respectively, said 
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the Air had saved their units repeatedly. 
Lt. Gen. Walton Walker, of the Eighth Army, 
announced officially that the Air’s claims of 
destroyed enemy matériel were too low—a 
switch that will bowl over World War II 
veterans. Col. John H. Michaelis, of the 
famous Twenty-seventh Regimental Combat 
Team, expressed the “deep appreciation of 
all members of this command” for the Air 
suppcrt given them. On November 15, Gen- 
eral MacArthur's headquarters announced 
the Air Force had accounted for 75 percent 
of the 900 to 1,000 Communist tanks de- 
stroyed. Three months earlier General Mac- 
Arthur wrote Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer: 
“The contribution of the far-eastern air 
forces in the Korean conflict has been mag- 
nificent. They have performed their mission 
beyond all expectations.” 

A controversy affecting the lives of sol- 
diers cannot be settled by lining up votes 
as in a popularity contest. It is resolved 
by weighing the best methods for achiev- 
ing desired results. All right. The job of 
tactical aviation is to help win the air war 
and to weaken the ability of the enemy's 
ground forces to impede and damage your 
people. In trying to create the impression 
that the Air Force did not do all it could to 
help the Army, opponents promoted the con- 
ventional propeller, piston plane as superior 
to the jet for close support. It was a sucker 
Play with few parallels. 

The piston planes used in Korea would 
have been slaughtered had they been op- 
posed by jets. The Air Force’s tactical arm 
is being converted to jét propulsion as rap- 
idly as possible, on the assumption that it 
must be prepared to fight a major power 
for control of the air. That vital battle 
can be won only with jets—and the Soviet 
Union has them in great numbers. 

Trying to evaluate the lessons of air power 
in Korea in the utter absence of enemy oppo- 
sition is a waste of time. The piston planes 
that hovered over ’he battlefield would have 
been forced to high-tail for home by one 
enemy jet. You can give pretty fair ground 
support with an observation plane or a 
belicopter if the pilot can tool around with- 
out interference. 

I can see the inevitable question coming. 
Suppose we are committed to other Koreas, 
in Asia or Europe, where there is no enemy 
air? Isn't the slower, more reliable piston 
plane better for close support than the hot, 
erratic jet? 

The answer to that one is a cinch, Jets 
are superior for every conceivable job de- 
manded of a fighter plane, including flying 
at treetop level to silence one machine gun. 
It has been proved by every test in the book, 

A jet pilot’s view of the target is clearer 
because there is no propeller obstructing his 
view, and the plane’s power plant is behind 
him, rather than in front as in a piston. A 
jet is a more stable gun platform because its 
cleaner configuration reduces vibration and 
torque. In competitions at Las Vegas, Nev., 
last March, jet pilots outscored piston pilots 
for accuracy in aerial gunnery, ground straf- 
ing, dive bombing, and skip bombing. The 
jets were not equipped to fire rockets, but 
actual combat in Korea since has demon- 
strated that a jet is a more accurate plat- 
form for launching such projectiles. The 
tremendous speed of a jet has given rise to 
the fallacy that it is too fast to hit a target 
on the nose. If necessary, a jet can be slowed 
down to within 10 miles an hour of the speed 
of a piston plane, but even at 500 miles per 
hour it is a more precise weapon than a 
piston plane doing 250 miles per hour. 

You look for ruggedness in a fighter plane. 
The jet, previously untried in combat, con- 
founded the experts with its toughness in 
Korea. As of November 9, the F-80 jet had 
flown 16,141 sorties against 12,188 sorties by 
the F-51 piston. Enemy ground fire brought 
down 21 F-80’s and 50 F-5i1's. The jet is 
easier to maintain in the field because it is 
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a less complicated machine. The jet is twice 
as fast and can respond, therefore, quicker 
to an emergency call from the ground. The 
piston plane’s range is greater, but it must be 
remembered that the piston engine is in the 
final stage of development, whereas the jet 
is in its infancy. The first jets we had 5 
years ago could fly only 300 miles. Today 
the F-84E standard fighter can travel more 


than 2,000 miles nonstop. Jet pilots require . 


more training, but they'll live and fight 
longer. Summing up, the jet is an all-pur- 
pose plane that can do everything better 
than a piston, including close support. 
Above all, it has the first “must”—the ability 
to help win the air battle. 

Air power alone does not guarantee Ameri- 
ca’s security, but I believe it best exploits 
the Nation’s greatest asset—our technologi- 
cal skill. For all our productive genius, we 
cannot roll bodies off assembly lines to 
match the massive manpower of Russia and 
her satellites. We will be outnumbered 
more hopelessly than ever during the next 
few years when, due to the low birth rate 
of the depression-ridden 1930's, fewer men 
will be reaching military age than n decade 
ago. But we can, as in the last war, pro- 
duce more and better airplanes than the 
rest of the world combined, and we have a 
reservoir of kids with the mechanical facility 
for flying all the planes we build. 

I am not alluding to a cheap or a safe war. 
Both terms are harsh contradictions. The 
cost of war staggers comprehension, al- 
thougk, as Henry Morgenthau, Jr., former 
Secretary of the Treasury, once said, “It is 
a billion times cheaper to win a war than 
to lose it.” Victory in the air is a long, 
laborious struggle. It took the United States 
and England 4 years to gain air superiority 
over the Nazis, and that was just the open- 
ing wedge. Death strikes as ruthlessly in 
the air as on the land or sea. The United 
States Air Force lost 53,793 men in World 
War II more than any branch of the service 
except the Army. 

Air power holds catastrophe—and the hope 
of peace. How long the fear of retaliation 
of strategic bombing will restrain the Rus- 
sians from plunging the world into chaos 
is something only the masters of the Krem- 
lin know. But every day statesmen confer 
is a reprieve for civilization, sustaining the 
prayer that all hope will not vanish in 
atomic dust. 


Socialism in Governmental Agencies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to insert my own remarks, I in- 
clude a letter from Mr. Louis J. Bosse, 
managing director of the Associated In- 
dustries of Kentucky. The letter speaks 
for itself. I bring it to the attention of 
all the members of the Apprcpriations 
Com: nittee in the hope that by following 
the suggesticns contained therein, we 
might insure the preservation of Ameri- 
can institutions and, at the same time, 
save money: 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Ky., February 15, 1951. 
Hon. Turuston B. Mortor, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Morton: We wish t call your 

attention to a shocking piece of evidence 


pointing to the trend towara socialism with- 
in governmental agencies. 

We have a pamphiet entitled “Common 
Human Needs” issued by the Bureau of 
Public Assistance of the Social Security 
Board of the Federal Security Agency, which 
was prepared under the direction of Jane M. 
Hoey, with the sititle “An Interpretation 
for the Staff in Public Assistance Agencies.” 
In chapter 4, page 57, there appears this 
sentence: 

“Social security and public assistance pro- 
grams are a basis essential for attainment 
of the socialized state envisaged in demo- 
cratic ideology, a way of lite which so far 
has been realized only in slight measure.” 

Bearing in mind that the pamphlet was 
prepared, printed, and circulated at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer, we wish to 
protest the activities of *he Federal Security 
Agency which promulgates and publishes at 
the taxpayers expense, such false ideologies. 

We wish to request that the Appropria- 
tions Committees of Congress eliminate the 
spending of taxpayers’ money on booklets 
which not only disseminate suc. un-Ameri- 
can philosophy to employees of Government, 
but to the citizens generally. 

‘We enlist your aid to prevent further cir- 
culation of such material from Government 
sources, the purpose of which is tr indoctri- 
nate Americans with a philosophy even at 
this very moment causing world-wide strife. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis J. BossE, 
Managing Director. 


Lincoln Day Address of Hon. Samuel 
K. McConnell, Jr., of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following speech of 
Representative SamueL K. McCoNNELL, 
Jr., Sixteenth District of Pennsylvania, 
at the Lincoln Day dinner, February 12, 
1951, at Fond du Lac, Wis.: 


High up on the bank of the Potomac River, 
facing the Washington Monument and be- 
yond that the dome of the Capitol, stands a 
building. Beautiful of line and form, sur- 
rounced by well-kept shrubbery, and ma- 
jestic in every detail, there is a structure of 
real loveliness for all to see. Within that 
edifice sits the huge form of a man. He has 
the rugged face of a pioneer, of one acquaint- 
ed with poverty and with toil. The face is 
lined with deep hollows, and over it play 
shadows of seeming depth. The craggy brow, 
the dropping eyelids, the tousled hair, and 
the melancholy gray eyes, all produce an 
effect not easily forgotten. Depth of char- 
acter and emotion, steadfastness, kindliness 
and patience, all combine to give one the 
impression of a man in tune with the ages. 
Abraham Lincoln sits calmly thinking and 
brooding over the Washington scene. 

I have watched him under a starry moonlit 
sky; I have seen him during a storm; and 
through the dreary atmosphere of a cloudy 
foggy night. Time and again I have whis- 
pered, “if you were alive today, what would 
you say to the average man on the street—to 
the plain citizen of this Republic? How 
would you react to our complex baffling prob- 
lems? Speak Abraham Lincoln, and tell us 
what is in your heart and mind.” 
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But there is no response; only that quiet, 
steady, sorrow-etched face gazes back at me. 
“No, you cannot be with us physically, but 
your spirit, and the principles you espoused 
so nobly are with us yet, and they will en- 
dure throughout all eternity.” 

We are meeting tonight to honor the 
memory of Lincoln. To recapture some of 
the ideals and beliefs which dominated 
every fiber of his being. To find out, if pos- 
sible, what could have inspired that humble 
man with principles so great and character 
so rugged, and to feel a certain amount of 
partisan pride in his Republicanism. 

It has been aptly said that little men 
fret themselves into obscurity, while a “great 
soul forgets himself into immortality.” El- 
bert Hubbard wrote of Abraham Lincoln, 
“Lincoln sought to lose himself among the 
people. And to the people at length he gave 
his time, his talents, his love and his life. 
The memory of his gentleness, his patience, 
and his firm faith, is the priceless heritage 
of a united land.” 

But we are a badly divided Nation today. 
Even within the family circle there are grave 
differences of opinion at the present time. 
The great debate over foreign policies only 
emphasizes and brings out into the open the 
divisions which have been smouldering for 
a long while. 

The thought of home had united them. 
Forgotten for the moment was the strife that 
had divided them. If only someone could 
say the words or do the deeds which would 
unify us. I am convinced that only by a 
rededication to high principles, and the de- 
velopment of a strong faith, can we hope 
to stir the hearts and emotions of the peo- 
ple. The vital need of the free peoples today 
is just that. 

Like Lincoln, we are living in troubled 
times. The world of our day is large, com- 
plex and involvec. Our problems are in- 
ternational in scope. They are not new, 
although on a more vast scale. Essentially, 
they deal with strife and bloodshed, with 
despair and misery, and with survival itself. 
We are witnessing the awakened revolution- 
ary movements of backward suppressed races, 
of dictators on the march, and of sharp 
challenges to the human values of Chris- 
tian beliefs. These are the critical years 
which are casting their shadows over a fright- 
ened globe. 

At such a time the weak, the timid, and 
the excessively prudent, are attempting to 
avoid the hard realities. They naturally 
shrink from assuming risks, and, taking 
counsel of their fears they seek a safe har- 
bor within which to ride out the storm. 

There is no assurance of safety or security, 
no matter what our coursc may be. Those 
who seek security may end up losing both 
security and liberty. Life from its earliest 
days has been a struggle—a fight against 
inequalities, poverty, injustice, disease, war— 
but man has raoved forward and made prog- 
ress in spite of terrific odds. 

The vital necessity and the big question 
mark today—will freemen everywhere be- 
come inflamed with a deep-abiding love of 
liberty; and then, in that spirit, work whole- 
heartedly to use every resource within their 
power to offset the destructive forces now on 
the march? Will, they, like Lincoln, have 
faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith to the end, do their duty as they un- 
derstand it? 

A great national debate is in full progress. 
The air waves and newspapers are filled with 
the diverse opinions of individuals. They 
agree on the identity of the major nation 
opposing us. There is a growing realization 
that our enemies will do their sly best to 
weaken and destroy us. And there is over- 
whelming accord that the United States must 
get prepared. 

It is obvious that we cannot sit idly by 
and do nothing. It is also crystal clear that 
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unless America is militarily and economical- 
ly strong and united, the major source of 
resistance to Russia and her satellites will 
not be effective. To waste or not use effi- 
ciently our great potentialities would be 
senseless and dangerous. Ignore the terms 
“isolationist,” “internationalist,” “reaction- 
ary,” “radical,” and “liberal.” I get so bored 
with labels which actually reveal very lit- 
tle. We don’t have to be extremists, nor 
should we be foolish and neglect the welfare 
of our families and our country. 

We need stanch allies who will share, and 
I mean share, the strains and stresses of re- 
sistance to aggression. We cannot emulate 
Atlas and carry the whole world on our own 
shoulders, no matter how sturdy they may be. 

Two principal ideas appeal to me with 
great force. 

First. Deter aggression by having defense 
forces so strategically located they would be 
effective in depriving Soviet Russia of those 
factors which would help her to wage war. 
At the same time, try to keep those factors 
available to us and to our allies. I refer 
particularly to oil, rubber, manganese, tin, 
uranium, the areas of iron and steel produc- 
tion, and skilled workmen. Middle East oil, 
the Ruhr, and certain countries in Southeast 
Asia, become of vital importance when 
viewed in this light. 

Second. Assist those allies who show a 
willingness to cooperate, and whose national 
interests and background assure their con- 
tinued opposition to Soviet Russia. In- 
cluded among our potential allies should be 
Spain and Nationalist China. In China, and 
behind the iron curtain, we should con- 
stantly enlist the help of anti-Communists. 
Guerrilla warfare and underground move- 
ments demonstrated their effectiveness dur- 
ing the last war. I believe encouragement 
of such actions when needed would bring 
amazing results again. 

Nations have been destroyed from within 
before being conquered from without. Here 
at home we must be constantly on guard 
against the subversive forces which would 
undermine us. A serious error of the past 
has been our failure to understand the aims 
and ambitions of the small coterie of ruth- 
less men in control of Russia, and to appraise 
the real meaning of communism, spelled with 
a capital “C.” We were encouraged to be- 
lieve here in America that communism was 
a forward-looking liberal social movement, 
led by great idealists with a high code of 
ethics. That Soviet Russia was eager to 
follow the road of progress and peace. How 
wrong the judgment of our leaders was. 

Several years too late we have finally be- 
come aware of our terrible mistake. Now 
we must work with the fervor of a zealot to 
rid ourselves of the poisons of Communist 
infiltration in our political, social, and eco- 
nomic lives. The destiny of a great people 
is on the scales, and mankind breathlessly 
awaits the results. 

War is a ghastly business, and its devas- 
tating results are costly beyond measure, 
But not all the casualties are physical, 
Moral values deteriorate, and freedom takes 
wings and flies away. In order to fight a war 
there is of necessity a concentration of power, 
and only by sacrifice and heroic effort can it 
be restored again to the people. 

Now we are concentrating authority in an- 
ticipation of another world war. I think 
many of us recognize with uneasiness that 
our Federal Government, perhaps for years 
to come, will exercise a firm control over large 
areas of our daily lives. 

After strife has ended will we have the 
vision and the courage to do what so few 
nations have been able to do? Will we be 
able to repel the selfish drive of ambitious 
groups and individuals who will try to re- 
tain in their control the powers surrendered 
by the people under the spur of war ne- 
cessity? 


If this Nation is to see again what is so 
often referred to as our American way of life, 
then the fires of freedom must be kept burn- 
ing in the hearts and minds of a substantial 
segment of our people. That will require 
constant study and a deep understanding 
of the fundamental concepts of our system 
of government, culture, and economics. 

A group like this covld do such a job in 
this community, if you would only become 
interested enough to act. Organize study 
groups and learn the great truths which have 
guided mankind through the ages. Life has 
proven in unmistakable actions that small 
groups or even a single individual can liter- 
ally accomplish the impossible. Less than 
100 persons brought about the Renaissance 
and Reformation in Europe, and 10 men were 
mainly responsible for the establishment of 
the American Republic. A small band of 
men along the shores of Galilee substantially 
altered the course of human events. Ignore 
the weeping and the wailing of the defeat- 
ists who claim that trends cannot be reversed. 
American history proves that they are wrong. 

In 1805 William Lloyd Garrison was born. 
As he grew to manhood he thought about 
the existence of human slavery in America, 
and then announced he would destroy it. 
People laughed at him, anc sneered at him, 
and denounced him asa fool. Hadn't slavery 
existed for thousands of years? The great 
empires of Egypt, Greece, and Rome had been 
built on it. Some of the leading men in the 
United States had praised it. It was an es- 
tablished institution in America. How silly 
for one man to think he could do anything 
about it. 

But that did not daunt Garrison. Day in 
and day out for weeks, and then years, he 
worked, he talxed, he fought, and finally he 
began to make some progress. Fifty-eight 
years after he was born, human slavery was 
abolished in the United States. 

Perhaps you are saying to yourself at this 
point, “I want to help, but what am I to do? 
How will I proceed from here?” 

First. It is essential that you possess a 
historical background. Go all the way back 
to the beginning of civilization. Observe es- 
pecially the problems of earlier years. You 
will realize that in spite of modern trim- 
mings, the fundamental differences are not 
new. You will see that the main conflict has 
been between centralized authority and hu- 
man freedom. The problem arose vary prom- 
inently during the times of the Greeks and 
the Romans. Four thousand years ago, Abra- 
ham was attempting to teach his people the 
need for personal responsibility, and Moses, 
after leading the Hebrew people out of cap- 
tivity through the Red Sea, tried to tell them 
they were free and should govern themselves. 
He gave them the Ten Commandments, the 
most individualistic code of conduct known 
to mankind, but they were not happy when 
he continued to refuse to be their ruler. 
They were used to authority, and were fear- 
ful of the challenges of freedom and hence 
continued to seek someone who would rule 
over them. 

Christ appeared on the earth, and He re- 
energized the ancient truths. He empha- 
sized the need for individual action and 
personal responsibility. Still the people did 
not comprehend the full meaning of His 
teachings, and when He refused to be their 
king, they crucified him. Shortly thereafter, 
the centralization of authority in Rome 
reached its zenith during the reign of Dio- 
cletian, with the complete regimentation of 
the lives of the people. Then came the col- 
lapse of the Roman Empire. 

The Dark Ages confributed virtually noth- 
ing to the cause of human freedom. For 
centuries there were relatively few opportu- 
nities for the free action of the peoples of 
this earth. And suddenly, the light of free- 
dom burst forth with renewed vigor on the 
North American Continent with the estab- 
lishment of the American Republic. You 
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are familiar with that most amazing success 
story. But now, that form of government, 
like others which preceded it, is threatened 
from within and from without its borders. 

Second. Learn the basic facts concerning 
our American type of government. 

Our forefathers were essentially religious, 
and it was natural that the government they 
established would be effected by those ideas. 
They believed that each human being was 
created by God, and therefore, if a majority 
of such divinely created individuals, after 
full and free discussion, came to a decision, 
it must be close to God’s will—majority rule. 
They also believed, that each such Divinely 
created person, was endowed with. certain 
inalienable rights, that no one could justly 
take away from him. Thus, they tried to 
make effective the will of the majority, and 
at the same time protect individual and 
minority rights. 

They established a government of laws, 
and not of men, with a written Constitution, 
and a Bill of Rights. They provided for gov- 
ernment by representatives rather thin by 
direct action. Three coordinate branches 
were set up, with provision for a system of 
checks and balances. The process for 
amending the Constitution was purposely 
made long and difficult. Every move was 
directed toward cushioning the effect of 
hasty actions by a temporary majority. 
Protection against too much centralized 
authority, by a balancing of power, was the 
dominant idea running all through the Con- 
stitution. I shall leave it to your own good 
judgment how much the present trend is 
away from that idea. 

Third. Set a good example by maintaining 
an active interest in your local government, 

How far should the Federal Government 
go in the exercise of its powers in relation- 
ship to the States and local communities? 
That same problem of balance between cen- 
tral power and local action arose a long time 
ago in Greece and Rome. 

If we are to retain our American Republic, 
with its sound balance of power between 
local and Federal Government, we must con- 
tinue to retain an active interest in local 
affairs. 

We will fight and win our wars in vain, 
and lose out in the end, unless there are 
individuals and groups like this who will be 
ready to carry on in later years to preserve 
our way of life. The real battle of the future 
will be for the minds of people, here and 
abroad. 

All this will not be easy, but that should 
not deter you. Life itself is not easy. Last 
Easter, as I watched the people joyously 
celebrating the glories of the Resurrection, I 
thought of Good Friday which preceded it— 
the cross. Before every triumph there is 
drudgery, there is hard work, and often 
there are severe disappointments; in other 
words, there is a cross. 

While at college, I read a poem which I 
have never forgotten and I would like to 
share it with you. 


“Across the fields of yesterday 

He sometimes comes to me; 

A little lad, just back from play 
The lad I used to be, 

And yet, he smiles so wistfully 
Once he has crept within, 

I wonder if he hoped to see 
The man I might have been.” 


Oh, the Nation this might be. If groups 
like this throughout the length and breadth 
of America could be persuaded to throw off 
their lethargy and indifference and join 
enthusiastically with others in the noble 
cause of the American Republic, 
what a difference it would make, The words 
of the man whose birthday we are celebrating 
reverberate through the year—‘“We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last, best 
hope of earth.” 

The decision is yours. 
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Fortresses of the Spirit—Libraries and 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recorp an article appearing in the 
Washington Post of February 22, 1951, 
entitled ‘“Fortresses of the Spirit—Li- 
braries and Defense” by Malvina Lind- 


say: 
FORTRESSES OF THE SPIRIT 


(By Malvina Lindsay) 
LIBRARIES AND DEFENSE 


Typical of today’s material viewpoint on 
civil defense was a recent suggestion that 
libraries might function effectively as bomb 
shelters. Concern with civil defense seems 
to be directed almost wholly toward saving 
our hides rather than our minds. Yet a 
poised approach to action in time of atomic 
danger might at least prevent our hiding 
among stacks of books that would embalm 
us for future archaeologists. 

The defense housing bill, now pending in 
both Houses of Congress, provides that in 
communities, new and old, in which defense 
workers congregate, educational, recreational, 
and other community facilities be provided. 
It is generally understood that library serv- 
ice would be included. Yet the vital role 
that the library can assume in defense ac- 
tivities, especially in the new, bleak, indus- 
trial communities where adults as well as 
children need mental fortresses, is not gen- 
erally understood. 

The library’s practical value in helping dis- 
seminate defense information is admitted. 
So also is its value in helping workers get 
retraining for defense duties. But it has 
even greater value in the building of morale 
and informed citizenship so urgently needed 
in times of national crisis. 

During the last war a young librarian held 
her first important job in a Minnesota town 
of about 20,000 population. Living there 
were many wives and children of absent serv- 
icemen. The women knew great anxiety. 
Many of them also faced the problem of get- 
ting along on very little. 

The young librarian discovered their prob- 
lems and organized her library facilities, in- 
cluding her displays, to meet their needs. 
She suggested books that would help them, 
both mentally and in their practical make-it- 
do activities. She guided older women and 
men in the study of new skills they needed 
in order to qualify for jobs. She interested 
the more anxious ones in hobbies. She made 
the library a cheerful, helpful refuge for both 
children and grown-ups. It was the most re- 
warding experience of her career. 

If ever there was a time when libraries 
needed to be fostered, in old as well as new 
communities, itis now. For aside from their 
so-called practical services, there are two 
fields in which they can make greatly needed 
intangible contributions. One is in promot- 
ing mental stability, the other in improving 
ch : 


itizenship 

The dangerous weeks, months, years ahead 
call for stockpiles of self-control, confidence, 
and courage quite as much as for bomb 
shelters and radar screens. They call for 
volunteers, not only to spot aircraft but to 
keep invigorated the spirit of free-thought 
inquiry, research, mental growth, which is 
primarily what we are arming to defend. 

In those - ew communities in which homes 
are crowded, oft2r uncomfortable, the library 
may be at first a physical refuge. But in 
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time it will be more. It will be found to offer 
an escape to the mind and spirit more solid 
and satisfying than that found on the tele- 
vision screen or in commercial entertain- 
ment. 

Arming of the mind ts a part of civil de- 
fense. But this cannot be done merely by 
getting out posters saying, “Be calm,” “Be 
self-confident,” “Be mature.” People have to 
be helped to arm their own minds, and the 
library can provide tools for this. 

Another service the library may be able 
to render in some communities is that of 
bringing together people with like problems 
to study and talk about the things that are 
troubling them. At least it can provide the 
means for many to work their way out of 
their own confusions by contact through 
books with great minds of the past and of 
the present. 

An increasingly urgent need of today that 
the library can help meet is the Nation’s lack 
of informed citizenship. At a time when 
the most critical decisions in the country’s 
history are being made, the people who must 
render judgment on these decisions, or even 
dictate them, are uninformed about and in- 
different to public affairs to an alarming 
degree. 

Lester Markel, editor of the New York 
Times magazine, recently cited studies to 
show that only 25 of every 100 voters were 
reasonably informed about public affairs, 
that as late as a month ago, a third of a 
sample of voters were unable to identify 

Acheson. 

Another danger to intelligent government 
is off-the-cuff decision by voters who accept 
misinformation and popular generalizations. 
The man in the library at least has to use his 
own mind and judgment in seeking informa- 
tion, and the use of the library is likely to 
quicken his zest for personal inquiry. A more 
aggressive salesmanship of library wares is 
meeded everywhere to compete with the 
thrills of television and theatrics of dema- 
gogs for dominance of men’s minds. 


Not Charity, but a Chance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


Of ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I enjoyed a visit from George 
Barr, a citizen of my great State, a fine 
American, and a great humanitarian. 
For 16 years George Barr has conducted 
in the city of Chicago a successful busi- 
ness employing almost entirely handi- 
capped people. The amazing thing 
about the undertaking is the labor rec- 
ord. There has never been the least sign 
of labor difficulty, and absenteeism 
among the employees is practically non- 
existent. The morale of the employees 
is high, because they love their work and 
have regained confidence in themselves, 

Several years ago an officer of a certain 
union in Chicago decide to organize the 
empioyees of G. Barr & Co. The union 
organizer called on Mr. Barr and request- 
ed permission to discuss the matter with 
his employees or, as Mr. Barr prefers to 
call them, his coworkers. Permission 
was readily given. In about an hour the 
organizer returned to Mr. Barr’s office 
and said that he had decided the plant 
did not need organizing and although he 
had talked at some length tu three em- 
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ployees, they simply looked completely 
blank and disinterested and would not 
even discuss the matter with him. Mr. 
Barr later ascertained that the three em- 
ployees to whom the organizer talked 
were deaf and dumb. 

The following article entitled “Not 
Charity, but a Chance,” that appeared in 
the Reader’s Digest January 1946, tells 
the story of George Barr’s humanitarian 
work with the physically handicapped 
better than I can, so I include it as a part 
of my remarks: 

Not CHARITY, BUT A CHANCE 
(Condensed from the Progressive) 
(By William F. McDermott) 


Nine years ago George Barr, a young chem- 
ist working for a firm in St. Paul, lost a leg 
and then his job. Unable to land another 
position, he launched out for himself. To- 
day his medical-supply company in Chicago 
grosses $5,000,000 annually, and employs 147 
men and women—130 of whom have such 
serious physizgal handicaps that they once 
seemed doomed to lives of dependency and 
idleness. They are paid good wages, plus 
bonuses. 

“It’s amazing how many jobs can be satis- 
factorily filled by the crippled,” he told me. 
“Correctly placed, a handicapped person will 
do more work than a normal person. A man 
who uses crutches develops strong arms and 
shoulders and can feed a heavy machine with 
greater ease than an ordinary man. A deaf 
mute can do better work requiring finger dex- 
terity, while a blind person, used to reading 
Braille, can do better where sensitivity of 
touch is required.” 

When you visit G. Barr & Co., George warns 
you to check your pity at the door. “These 
people don’t need it or want it,” he explains 
proudly. And you soon understand that; 
the place is electric with cheerfulness. — 

At one assembly line are 25 blind men and 
women. Their fingers fly fast and sure, and 
as they work they gossip and wisecrack with 
each other. At another long table are 30 
deaf mutes, their faces alight with expres- 
sion when they “talk.” And here are 15 men 
and women who have lost an arm or a leg; 
10 victims of infantile paralysis; some who 
have lost an eye. They operate machines, 
work on assembly lines, weigh, measure, pack 
and ship products, and do office work, fully 
as well as and often better than the average 
nonhandicapped employee. 

The plant reflects the buoyant personality 
of its 32-year-old president. George Barr 
was graduated with honors from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1933. Three months 
after he got his first job he lost his leg in 
an automobile accident. With an artificial 
leg, he learned to walk without a limp; today 
he goes about his job like a whirlwind. 

Barr couldu’t find work because of his 
handicap, yet he refused to be doomed to 
pencil peddling. He developed a new for- 
mula for a hair-wave set, made it at night, 
and sold it in daytime to beauty shops and 
drug stores. 

A deaf mute, Mitchell Echikovitz, was 
given a job. As sales increased, George and 
Mitchell needed another helper. Mitchell 
knew a jobless deaf-mute girl, and she was 
hired to label bottles. She still works for 
the company—and is now Mitchell’s wife. 

At the end of 4 years the concern was 
manufacturing a number of drugs and cos- 
metics and had 18 employees, all deaf mutes. 
Then, one day, while George was operating 
the labeling machine he realized that a man 
needed only one leg to press the pedal. So 
he promptly hired a one-legged man, and 
from that time on he has hired handicapped 
persons. 

At the Barr & Co. switchboard is an alert, 
smiling girl who apparently has no handicap. 
Then in the corner you notice a pair of 
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crutches. A legless man operates a tube- 
filling machine. A 35-year-old factory worker 
who lost his sight 3 years ago now earns 
more than when he could see. A 32-year-old 
woman, born blind, started to work 3 months 
ago; it’s her first job and she’s as happy as 
a child with a new toy. 

When employees know of crippled people 
unable to find work, Barr says, “Bring ‘em 
in,” and he does his best to provide jobs. 

Barr finds it easy to maintain high morale 
in his factory because handicapped workers 
secure confidence and gratification through 
being gainfully employed. Moreover, being 
among their own kind gives them a feeling 
of normalcy which is lacking when they are 
among fully active people. For that reason, 
Barr recommends to other industrialists that 
handicapped persons of like affliction be 
given the same type of work, and that they 
be grouped together. 

The labor turnover is less than 1 percent. 
Absenteeism is only one half of 1 percent. 
Employees are on the job “on time, all the 
time.” The plant’s safety record is excel- 
lent, for the crippled have learned to be 
careful, 

Much of the plant’s present production is 
devoted to war medical supplies, but civilian 
business on its 35 items has doubled in the 
last 2 years. 

“There are plenty of opportunities for 
peacetime industry to give every handi- 
capped person a self-supporting job,” Barr 
said. “They will earn their pay. Moreover, 
if the handicapped have to live in idleness 
they’re a burden to relatives or to the State. 
Our little factory has taken 30 blind people 
off pensions, saving the State of Illinois 
more than $10,000 a year. Multiply that a 
few thousand times and you really have 
something.” 

When the company won the coveted 
Army-Navy E award, the ceremony was 
unique. The presentation was made by an 
Army private on crutches, who had lost his 
leg at Anzio. Two deaf mutes, a blind boy, 
and a girl who had lost an arm received the 
award on behalf of the company. The blind 
lad made the speech of acceptance, which 
was translated into sign language for the 
benefit of the deaf mutes. 

Barr’s employees believe that their experi- 
ence points the way to self-support and hap- 
piness for thousands of maimed war veter- 
ans. They insist that, if industry will give 
the handicapped not charity but a chance, 
they'll prove their usefulness. It looks as if 
George Barr and his employees had already 
proved their case. 


A Report to the American Library Asso- 
ciation Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The president of the Council of 
the American Library Association is Mr. 
C. R. Graham, of Louisville, Ky. As di- 
rector of the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary, Mr. Graham has made an out- 
standing record of achievement. To my 
knowledge, this is the only free public 
library which owns and operates its own 
radio station. This station is used for 
cultural and educational purposes and 


has been of great service to the people of 
the Louisville area. I take this opportu- 
nity to insert President Graham’s report 
to the American Library Association 
Council which was unanimously ac- 
cepted by that council. I recommend it 
to my colleagues as a clear-cut and posi- 
tive statement of aims and purposes. In 
this day of defense mobilization, it is 
also well to remember spiritual and cul- 
tural mobilization. 


A REPORT TO THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION COUNCIL 


(By C. R. Graham, president) 
(Accepted unanimously by council) 


In its 75 crowded years the American Li- 
brary Association has faced many crises— 
internally and in the areas of its service to 
the profession and the Nation. It has 
always responded with vigor and imagina- 
tion and I feel sure it will continue to do so, 
We now face a new national emergency—or, 
more accurately, a continuation of the crisis 
which many of us have witnessed throughout 
our lives. Through long familiarity with 
this crisis we are more aware of its nature 
than ever before and better prepared for it. 
We also face the danger of underestimating 
it from sheer frustration and weariness. 
This we must not do. My single message 
to the American Library Association Coun- 
cil is a call to service—I count on you to 
respond, as always, energetically and whole- 
heartedly. 

Only 10 years ago at an American Library 
Association midwinter meeting, one of my 
distinguished predecessors in office reported 
the official declaration of a national emer- 
gency, the appropriation of billions of dollars 
for defense and the inauguration of selective 
service. On that occasion the American 
Library Association dedicated itself to na- 
tional and world-wide service and libraries 
everywhere responded with expanded and 
redirected activities. We now face many of 
the same problems, some of them more 
acute than ever because of the more explo- 
sive weapons—and ideas—which we have 
and which we face from our antagonists. 
Once again the first duties of every American 
library are to assist in the national defense 
and to help build a peaceful world. 

The American Library Association has not 
been inactive as the emergency has de- 
veloped. We have strengthened our Wash- 
ington office and redirected many of our 
own activities toward the demands of the 
emergency. We have worked closely on de- 
fense projects with other agencies such as 
the American Council on Education, the 
National Conference on Mobilization of Edu- 
cation, the American Book Publishers Coun.- 
cil, and with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation which has been designated by the 
National Security Resources Board as the 
focal Government agency on matters relat- 
ing to education. We have strengthened 
our Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
which helps to guard the chief target of 
our enemies—the free American mind. Now 
we are calling on all libraries and friends 
of libraries to mobilize. 

We face many problems: Centralization 
of population in the so-called “war-im- 
pacted areas”; decentralization of population 
in the case of imminent attack; shortage of 
materials even for matters as essential to 
our future world as education; danger to 
our research resources—the physical embodi- 
ment of our heritage; shortage of staff as 
manpower demands increase; attacks on our 
integrity and on the controversial materials 
in our collections—physical evidence of the 
very freedom for which we stand ready to 
fight; and we face a world not yet ready to 
support the constructive weapons of the 
mind as fully as it recognizes it must sup- 
port the destructive weapons for our physical 
defense. 
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Nevertheless, we also have tremendous ad. 
vantages and opportunities: The chance to 
strike at the very root of the crisis and 
supply information and understanding—for 
defense and for future peace alike; the 
knowledge of community needs and the con- 
fidence of our various kinds of communi- 
ties; the necessary technical materials to 
aid vocational training, civilian defense, and 
the other tangible programs on which our 
country is now embarked; and a front-line 
role in the conflict of ideas. We have en- 
during and penetrating weapons and we 
stand ready to use them with energy stem- 
ming from the special knowledge which our 
training and experience give us. 

I ask you, therefore, to adopt, as a pledge, 
the following resolution on libraries and the 
national emergency: 

“The peace and security of the world being 
threatened by despotism and aggression, the 
librarians and friends of libraries of the 
United States, speaking through the Ameri- 
can Library Association, pledge themselves— 

“1. To strengthen and extend the services 
of their libraries to meet the needs of na- 
tional defense and world security. 

“2. To conserve their resources for the na- 
tional welfare. 

“3. To sacrifice, economize, and improvise 
wherever possible and necessary. 

“4. To meet the increasing need for in- 
formation, knowledge, and education on 
which the future world depends for peace 
and prosperity. 

“5. To preserve the open market of ideas 
which libraries represent as a symbol and 
guarantee of freedom. 

“6. To lift the morale of a mobilized world 
through provision of the greatest recorded 
thoughts of men of all the ages. 

“7. To cooperate with all agencies seeking 
to establish a world of decency, security, and 
human dignity.” 

Let us realize anew the power which we 
librarians hold and its basic role in the pres- 
ent world conflict. Our weapons—tfree ideas, 
freely expressed—are the strongest weapons 
and, therefore, are not only the first but the 
ultimate target of our enemies. Let us cast 
off modesty, timidity, and fear and wield 
these weapons with full confidence in victory. 


Oil Industry Is Threatened 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
— — (Pa.) Derrick of February 8, 


Om INpUstTry Is THREATENED 


The misfits of the Truman administration 
are on the prowl again, 

At a time when industry is going all out 
to provide the stepped-up production re- 
quired for the rearmament program, one of 
the businesses most vital to the Nation’s 
welfare and security must take time off to 
fight for its very existence against an asi- 
nine administration proposal. 

The industry is oil. The proposal is that 
made to Congress by Treasury Secretary 
Snyder for substantially reducing the rate 
in the depletion allowance clause of the rev- 
enue act. This clause recognizes the tre- 
mendous risks involved in the search for new 
oil reserves and permits a special tax ad- 
justment to return to producers a portion of 
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the capital invested in this continuing ex- 
ploratory work. 

The attack upon the depletion allowance, 
which also is permitted the gas and min- 
eral industries, is not new. It is one of the 
pet objectives in the Truman administra- 
tion’s continued harassment of business, but 
a wise and intelligent Congress has stymied 
repeated efforts to eliminate or seriously 
curtail the allowance and thus prevent the 
welfare staters from strangling the petro- 
leum industry. 


7 
Any substantial downward revision of the 


depletion allowance could wreck the inde- 
pendent oil-producing business in the United 
States. It would prevent producers from 
getting back capital invested which is nec- 
essary if they are to continue in business, 
It would reduce exploratory work and the 
finding of new oil reserves so essential to 
maintain the production necessary to meet 
security demands. It would make us, within 
a few years, dependent on foreign oil which 
might be cut off in case of war. 

No other industry is as hazardous as that 
of producing oil. Last year, 82 percent of 
all wildcat, or exploratory wells drilled in 
the United States were dry. Only 15 per- 
cent found oil and $3 percent found gas, 
Even in areas where oil already has been 
found, drilling still is a big gamble. Of all 
such wells drilled in the Nation last year, 
more than 23 percent were dry. 

As early as 1916, Congress realized the 
hazardous situation of the oil industry and 
the necessity, if exploratory work were to 
continue, of returning to producers, tax free, 
capital invested in finding and producing oil, 
Capital is not taxed. Only income is tax- 
able, 

In that year, the cost depletion method 
of returning capital to producers was enacted 
and it was supplanted in i918 by a recovery 
depletion method. Both involved endless 
engineering and accounting work, however, 
so an exhaustive survey was instituted by 
the Government for the years from 1918 to 
1925 to determine a fair and simple deple- 
tion law. That survey, which formed the 
basis for @e present law enacted in 1926, 
showed that the annual average depletion 
of capital invested in finding oil and pro- 
ducing it was between 32 and 33 percent of 
the gross income of producers. 

The present de} letion law, which has stood 
the test of time and proved its necess.ty 
in expanding the Nation's oil reserves, per- 
mits the owner of an oil or gas well to deduct 
from taxes 274 percent of the gross income 
of his property up to a limit of half the 
net income from that property. This figure 
actually is between 5 and 6 percent lower 
than the Government survey on which the 
law was based showed what the depletion 
allowance for the industry as a whole should 
be. 

Running true to form, administration of- 
ficials in calling for a reduction of the de- 
plet'on allowance from 2714 to 15 percent, do 
not reveal the true facts, either through mis- 
information or in a deliberate attempt to 
falsify the issue. They merely contend that 
the allowance is deducted year after year, 
even after the full original investment has 
been recovered. 

But they fail to point out that when oil 
or gas is produced from a property, there is a 
reduction in the capital represented by that 
oil or gas in place. Nor do they cite that 
each individual producing property, or lease, 
is co~sidered separately in figuring the de- 
pletion allowance. Some producers may drill 
20 wells before finding oil. Thus, their capi- 
tal investment is far greater than the cepital 
invested in that twenty-first well. While the 
depletion allowance for one producing prop- 
erty may, over a period of years, total more 
than the investment in that one propery, it 
still falls far short in most instances of re- 
turning to the producer the capital he has 
invested in various properties in search of 


production. This was clearly shown by the 
Government’s own survey which found this 
loss of capital amounted to between 32 and 
83 percent. 

It is generally recognized that the deple- 
tion allowance is the incentive that has kept 
the Nation's reserves abreast of the steadily 
growing demands for oil and oil products. 
Without it the search for new fields would be 
seriously curtailed. For oilmen simply can- 
not afford to gamble away their capital. 

Oil is vital to the welfare of this Nation. 
Any attempt to stymie the industry, such 
as by curtailment of the depletion allowance, 
can be disastrous. Congress should turn a 
deaf ear to the socialistic schemers and leave 
undisturbed a proven plan that oiled the way 
to victory in World Wars I and II and will 
safeguard the future petroleum needs of the 
Nation. 


Brotherhood Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including an address that 
I delivered on January 20 at the Depart- 
ment of Interior observance of Brother- 
hood Week. The spirit of brotherhood 
should not be confined to 1 week of the 
year but should be practiced by every- 
one, day in and day out, for the 52 weeks 
of the year. 


If the success of this meeting today is re- 
flected by the sincerity of this audience and— 
in fact—of the full sponsorship of Brother- 
hood Week, then we can indeed .ook for- 
ward with confidence to the results of this 
program. In the first place, the very fact 
that we are convening in the Department of 
the Interior auditorium is in itself symbolic 
of the objective for which we plead, for who 
has been a more outstandirg practitioner of 
our cause than Secretary of Interior Oscar 
Chapman? 

It is also most encouraging that members 
of this audience, and those elsewhere who 
are enthusiastically observing Brotherhood 
Week, have subordinated all other interests 
in order that you might demonstrate your 
determination to dissolve intolerance in this 
land and in other nations of the globe. 

These extraordinary steps to promote and 
preserve human dignity should not be neces- 
sary, of course. It is not at all compli- 
mentary to the prevailing moral state that 
such steps are necessary. Tolerance is an 
element of charity, and—unfortunately— 
charity is the least practiced of all virtues. 
Whether the contemporary disdain for this 
virtue is more dominant than in the past 
is problematical, inasmuch as the history of 
civilization records a procession of indi- 
viduals, groups, and even nations that—by 
their very intolerant behavior—brought strife 
and suffering to the world. But we do know 
that, within our own range of memory, there 
has been little progress in the right direc- 
tion. Whether such a situation can long en- 
dure is doubtful, because I question whether 
civilization can survive under continued de- 
fiance of the laws of Divine Providence. 
Certainly this program in which we are par- 
ticipating today will go far toward improv- 
ing these conditions, but we will all have 
to make the intent of this project a 52-week 
proposition, and we will all have to impress 
upon succeeding generations that there is no 
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work on this earth more important than 
that of cultivating the love and forbearance 
of all men, regardless of their faith, color, 
race, or nationality. 

The basis of all charity, and, therefore, of 
all tolerance, is religious teachings. We have 
been paying entirely too little attention to 
the Lord’s commandment—love thy neighbor 
as thyself for the love of God. We have de- 
parted so far from this precept that we have 
permitted intolerance to rage throughout the 
world. 

One of the most notorious examples of in- 
dividual, then group, then nationalistic de- 
velopment of intolerance, was in Nazi Ger- 
many. It was like the crime of arson where 
the fire was to spread far and wide and 
blacken the hearts of millions. It pene- 
trated every phase of German society. I re- 
member so well in the summer of 1936 when 
one of our own boys from western Pennsyl- 
vania was made the target of a most diszust- 
ing display of intolerance—discrimination in 
the sports arena. John Woodruff, a graduate 
of the University of Pittsburgh and one of 
the greatest middle-distance runners of all 
time, won the 800-meter race at the Berlin 
Clympic Games in a spectacular run that 
deserved the acclaim of every sports en- 
thusiast in the world. But, like Jesse Owens, 
who won three events in those games, Johnny 
Woodruff was a colored boy, and the Nazi 
leaders attemptcd to belittle their triumphs. 
Naturally, the effort backfired, and Woodruff 
and Owens became international heroes; but 
the revolting exhibition on the part of the 
German warlords provided an unerring in- 
sight into events that were sure to follow in 
any nation where intolerance is a governing 
principle. 

Now, 15 years later, we find ourselves faced 
with another common enemy and disciple 
of the evil of intolerance. Communism has 
no place for the rights and the dignity of 
the individual. It must carry out an in- 
sicious campaign against the virtue of char- 
ity and other teachings of God. It, there- 
fore, behooves us to unify our own peoples 
to a greater extent than ever before because 
only through such unison—through the rec- 
ognition and practice of true brotherhood— 
can we cope with that dangerous and veno- 
mous state of intolerance that has enveloped 
and made captive many millions of human 
beings to our east and to our west. 

Our recognition of brotherhood week and 
our willingness to expand and encourage the 
virtue it represents will give us the strength 
and the courage to carry on against all op- 
pressors. But we must, in keeping with 
divine precepts—and, in reality, for our own 
welfare—never relax in forwarding the prin- 
ciples of this program. 

We are approaching the anniversary of the 
birth of the father of this country, George 
Washington, who laid down the sound pre- 
cept: “Give bigotry no sanction.” 


Military Housing in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
bring to the attention of the Congress 
the first of a series of articles written 
by Mr. Andrew Tully, of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance, now ap- 
pearing in those papers. Mr. Tully is 
at this time in Alaska and his writings 
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are particularly timely; they coincide 
with and substantiate with reference to 
inadequate military housing the findings 
of the Preparedness Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
United States Senate in a report released 
by that committee late last week. 
(By Andrew Tully) 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, February 21.—If offi- 
cial Washington can spare the time from 
it. cocktail parties, it ought to be ashamed 
of the way the wives and children of Ameri- 
can servicemen are living in this near- 
Arctic community. 

For security reasons, exact numbers of 
people involved can’t be used. But at least 
several hundred servicemen and their fam- 
ilies—mostly enlisted men—are living in 
one-room shacks without plumbing. In 
many cases, families with three or four chil- 
dren are crowded into these hovels. And 
they pay rents from $85 to $100 a month 
plus an average of $50 a month for heat. 

Come visit in the home of Staff Sgt. Eu- 
gene Grueschow in an outlying section of 
Anchorage known as Mountain View. 

It’s a pretty warm day, only 5 above zero, 
compared with temperatures of 20 below a 
month ago. 

In an unpainted shack covered with tar- 
paper lives Sergeant Grueschow, his wife, and 
three children. The shack is one room, 
about 15 by 15. Mrs. Grueschow is sit- 
ting on the couch chatting with a neigh- 
bor. Against one wall tiere’s a two-tiered 
Army-type bunk bed. Robert, age 3, is 
sleeping on the lower bunk. Katherine, 2, 
a towhead, has just waked up in the upper 
berth against another wall. 

There’s a bassinet in which Paul, 3 weeks 
old, cries fretfully. A curtain in the corner 
conceals the family’s single closet. There is 
a counter with closets above the chest. There 
are also drawers, a cupboard, a chest, and 
a combination desk-table. Heat is fur- 
nished by an oil cooking range. 

Being a staff sergeant, Gene Grueschow 
has been able to buy on terms a small, 
4-cubic-foot electric refrigerator. There is 
no toilet. There is no wash basin. There 
is no sink for drinking water. The Grues- 
chows have to walk up the street to a com- 
munity pump used by thirty-odd other 
families. Water flows freely from the pump 
except when the pump freezes. Then Gene 
Grueschow has to go 3 miles for water. 

To go to the toilet, the Grueschows have to 
walk 50 or 60 yards to a community utility 
room. This is poorly heated if at all. The 
shack has space on one side for men and on 
the other for women. There are also showers 
which often have hot water and tubs for 
doing the family laundry. 

The Grueschows are lucky because they 
are buying their shack. They’ve made the 
down payment and now are paying only $60 
a month on the mortgage. Of course, they 
still have to shell out $50 or so a month for 
heat. And, since they’re buying, they’re also 
charged $5 a nonth for electricity, $5 a 
month for ground rent until they buy the lot 
for the shack, and $5 a month for use of the 
utility room. Their outlay comes to only 
$75 a month instead of the $85 most tenants 
pay. That's not counting the money for 
heat. 

Yes, the Grueschows are lucky. They're 
not like the family over on Lane Street, sev- 
eral blocks away, who don’t even have a 
pump. The corporal who is head of this 
family of four—the kids are 2 and 3—doesn’t 
want any trouble with anybody so he asked 
to stay anonymous. You might call him 
Daniel Boone considering the way he and his 
family live. 

Anyway, all the water used by this family 
is carried by the corporal in big pickle jugs 
from Elmendorf Air Base, a couple of miles 
away. When he can hitch rides that’s fine. 


When he can’t—well, his legs are still young 
and strong. 

Of course, the corporal and his family share 
their privy with only three other families and 
it rarely gets colder than 10 below or so in 
the little structure except around midnight, 

Then there’s the family of Corp. William H. 
Epperson—a wife and two children, aged 4 
and 8. Like other families existing in these 
subhuman accommodations; they rented 
their shack furnished. But when they moved 
in they found no dishes except a few chipped 
cups and saucers and no pots and pans, 
There’s one bed, a couple of chairs and a 
chest. Corporal Epperson bought acot. Now 
the kids have a place to sleep. 

Surprisingly, nrost of the tenants of Moun- 
tain View and similar spots around Anchor- 
age are fairly cheerful. At least the family’s 
together, they say, and that’s something. 
Only sometimes the smell kind of gets you. 
You know how it is. 


Phony Communist Peace Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 12, 1951, I called the attention of my 
colleagues in the House to the sudden 
blossoming out of phony peace organ- 
izations obviously founded for the pur- 
pose of disseminating Communist propa- 
ganda. The Communists are deter- 
mined to take advantage of the concern 
of our people over the proposed drafting 
of young men for military service. 

At that time I suggested that the great 
American press expose the phony peace 
groups and their activities, for the 
protection of patriotic citizens who 
might otherwise be misled into signing 
petitions circulated by the Communists. 
The press of my home city has already 
responded to the need for publicity con- 
cerning the Communist peace organiza- 
tions and I should like my colleagues to 
have the opportunity to read four ex- 
cellent articles, one a column by Dora H. 
Moore which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Sentinel February 15, 1951; a news story 
by Ernest Brashear which appeared in 
the Los Angeles Daily News; a news re- 
port which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Daily News a few days after Mr. 
Brashear’s story; and an excerpt from 
the February 19 column of the famous 
Los Angeles Daily News columnist, Mr. 
Matt Weinstock. I hope newspapers in 
other cities will join with our Los Angeles 
papers in exposing the current Commu- 
nist tactics. The articles follow: 

[From the Los Angeles Sentinel of February 
15, 1951] 
Tuts Way, FoLKs 
(By Dora H. Moore) 

I would like to reemphasize and elaborate 
on a warning recently issued by Fourteenth 
District Congressman Sam Yorty who claims 
“sneaking Communist traitors are setting 
up fake peace councils to prey on parents 
of 18-year-olds who may be taken into mili- 
tary service under the proposed new draft.” 

He cited petitions being circulated by an 
organization called the Southern California 
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Peace Council, the petitions are headed, “I 
didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier” and are 
followed by what Yorry called the “usual 
Communist propaganda.” Yorry said he has 
asked the FBI to look into the organization 
and hopes the Attorney General will place 
such phony peace councils on his list of sub- 
versive organizations. 

During the past months the east-side com- 
munity has been deluged with petitions of 
every description, some honest proposals, but 
unfortunately too many shady (particularly 
Red shaded) petitions are circulating in this 
area. I would like to warn citizens in this 
area against indiscriminately signing their 
names to these petitions until they have 
carefully evaluated them. Ask where they 
originate, who backs the organization, and 
be generally discreet in signing papers car- 
ried by complete strangers. 

It’s just this serious. If you sign a peti- 
tion sponsored by a Communist-front or 
other subversive organization, you imme- 
diately leave yourself wide open for a con- 
tinuous appeal for sympathy for the publicly 
undesirable cause. The first thing you know, 
Government agencies will be making an em- 
barrassing investigation into your private 
affairs, not necessarily to be snooping, but 
furthering a continuous effort to sift out 
fo.lowers and supporters of subversive or- 
ganizations. Besides, no one likes to be a 
sucker—a set-up for every sharp operator 
that comes along. 

Exercising discretion in signing things 
does not end with avoiding questionable 
petitions, but even more diligence is re- 
quired when you sign notes, agreements, 
leases, and all other legal documents. 

Not too long ago a couple contacted me 
in regard to a legal technicality that had 
cost them the down payment on a home (it 
was over $1,000). Simply because of a 
lack of even elemental knowledge of the law 
they had lost their life savings, their chance 
for a home of their own, and their swindlers 
couldn’t be legally touched. 

When making a saie or purchase that in- 
volves contract agreement, before you sign 
your rights away, contact a @ompetent 
lawyer. If you are financially unable to do 
this, for a negligible sum the Legal Aid So- 
ciety, California Bar Association, the legal 
section of the Red Cross, and other public 
organizations offer competent aid. The Sen- 
tinel will be interested in helping expose un- 
fair deals. Remember, your taxes also pay 
for the services of a public defender. Let 
him earn his salary. 

However, the surest way to avoid en- 
tangling tie-ups is to guard your signature 
as you would your life. A bad error of judg- 
ment may be that costly. 


[From the Los Angeles Daily News] 
Lerrigs Start PHONY PEACE CRUSADE HERE 
(By Ernest Brashear) 


As a reporter I've been booted out of some 
pretty strange places, but last night was the 
first time I ever got ousted from a peace 
conference. 

Of course, this peace conference was diif- 
ferent. It was left-wing style, calculated to 
please the friends of Joe Stalin. 

They tried to make people think it was 
a labor-union affair. 

They called it the labor conference for 


ace. 

But not a single A. F. of L. or CIO leader 
was there. In fact, I didn’t see any labor- 
union leaders. 

What was supposed to be a labor-union 
function turned out to be, instead, the first 
local move in a new phony drive called the 
American peace crusade. 

The meeting, at the Park View Manor, 2200 
West Seventh Street, was chaired by Olive 
Thompson, a member of the United Elec- 
trical Workers kicked out of CIO for Com- 
munist-line activities. 
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She introduced Elsie Monjar, who may be 
reached by phone at the Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers Union, another outfit 
dropped by CIO in last year’s housecleaning. 

Elsie told about the enthusiasm at a Chi- 
cago meeting where some of the plans were 
made for a march on Washington to tell the 
President and Congress they better give us 
peace or eise. 

She sounded quite warlike. 

Then came @ talk from Jackie Clack, who 
attended the Communist-inspired Warsaw 
peac. meet and also collected 3,700 signa- 
tures on the Stockholm peace petition, a 
little document that is said to have come 
straight off the Kremlin's private printing 
presses. 

Jackie told about how pioud she’d been 
while visiting Russia to stand beside women 
soldiers of the Red Army and how dreadful 
it felt to come back here after feeling the 
freedom of the Soviet Union. 

Then they got down to the business of 
presenting “awards of merit for outstanding 
service in the cause of world peace * * * 
to some 25 Los Angeles trade-unionists,” as 
th2 announcement bulletin described it. 

The awards were little silver pins. Jackie 
Clack got the first one. 

About this time, the woman who had been! 
standing looking over my shoulder and 
watching me take notes started to fidget. I 
missed the next name. 

Then came somebody supposed to be from 
the CIO United Auto Workers. 

He wasn't there. 

Then came a girl—not a union member— 
who was supposed to have gotten 700 names 
on the Stockholm petition. She wasn’t there 
either. 

Next came H~mer Safford, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Labor Conference for Peace. He 
got his. 

Elsie then a-ked Jackie to give the awards 
to those being honored for Stockholm peti- 
tion signatures. 

A guy named Morrison got his, and that’s 
where I went out. 

The woman who'd been fidgeting asked if 
she could see me outside. I went. We were 
followed by two young punks disguised as 
workingmen. 

They wanted to see my credentials. I 
showed ‘em. They said they thought maybe 
I was an FBI man. Maybe that was just to 
make me feel good, because then they said it 
was a closed meeting, and I couldn’t go back 
in. 

I told them Elsie had said I could attend 
(as she hac over the phone), and I pointed 
out I was a union member (CIO American 
Newspaper Guild). The invitation had said 
trade unionists are invited. 

No; they said, the people are getting nerv- 
ous (about 100 were there) about your tak- 
ing notes, so you are not welcome. They 
sounded warlike. Being of a peaceful turn 
of mind, I didn’t argue further. 

I left. 

Here are some other things I found out 
about the group: 

They share offices with the Southern Cali- 
fornia Peace Council, which was branded last 
Monday by Representative Sam Yorty as one 
of the phony Communist peace fronts aimed 
at keeping this country unprepared. 

The address is 326 West Third Street, room 
310. - 

Included among the names of those pro- 
posing this so-called American Peace Cru- 
sade are those of Harry Bridges, Hugh Bry- 
son, Mrs. Charlotta Bass, of Los Angeles, Rev. 
Stephen Fritchman, of Los Angeles, and a 
string of others commonly found on left- 
wing material. 

There are three big ideas involved in this 
peace crusade deal. One is what they call the 
big debate, a kind of Gallup poll where every- 
— is supposed to vote for war or peace. 

The ballots are then to be shown to Truman 
to prove we want peace—and who doesn't? 


Then there's the crusade itself, scheduled 
for March 1, when 3,000 crusaders are sup- 
posed to invade Washington to demand 
peace. 

Last, they’ve dreamed up a .Tievance form 
by which American union men are supposed 
to tell the President he’s violating their 
union contract by raising t-xes. 

And, just in case you wan’ to drop around, 
the boys and girls are going to have another 
little pink tea Saturday night at the Nika- 
bob Cafe on Western Avenue. 

Principal speaker will be Harry Bridges, 
boss of the longshoremen’s union. 

That was announced aiter I left the meet- 
ing last night, so don’t let anybody know 
who told you. I won't. 


[From the Los Angeles Daily News of 
February 16, 1951] 

OQUSTING OF REPORTER FroM LEFT-WiNG 
“Pgace” Meet Hit 


Ousting of Daily News reporter Ernest 
Brashear from a left-wing “peace” meeting 
last Tuesday night was protested today by 
Be~ Nathanson, administrative officer of the 
Los Angeles Newspaper Guild, CIO. 

“This is no isolated incident,” Nathanson 
said. “Every newspaperman knows that re- 
porters were barred from covering the re- 
cent convention of the Communist Party held 
in New York, and the United Electrical 
Workers, an organization thrown out of the 
CIO because it was top-heavy with Com- 
munists, never allows newspaper photo- 
graphers to cover its conventions.” 

Brashear was covering the meeting which 
Was sponsored by an organization that had 
been denounced by both CIO and A. F. of L. 
leaders as Communist dominated. 

When the reporter was observed taking 
notes for his story, he was asked to leave. 

“It was an outright violation of one of our 
basic democratic principles—freedom of the 
press,” Nathanson said. “Now these people 
are attempting to drop the iron curtain in 
Los Angeles. “hey vron’t get away with it.” 


[From the Los Angeles Daily News of 
February 19, 1951] 


On THe Bias 


Ernie Brashear, this paper’s labor reporter, 
last week described how he was ejected from 
a@ so-called labor conference for peace meet- 
ing at a West Seventh Street hotel, when he 
was detected taking notes. He identified 
himself as a member of the American News- 
paper Guild, but was asked to leave anyway. 
He was there long enough, however, to de- 
tect a left-wing tinge to the proceedings. 

The irony is that 2 years ago, at a State 
Federation of Labor convention, the Peo- 
ple’s World reporter was barred and Ernie 
was named to a two-man delegation to ap- 
peal to the federation to admit the reporter, 
in the name of free speech. Through his 
efforts the People’s World man was permitted 
to stay. 


Problems of Mine Operation and 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr.BARING. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 2, 1951, I submitted to the Recorp a 
copy of a letter which I sent to Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, Defense Produc- 
tion Administrator, in regard to our do- 
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mestic mines. Today I am putting into 
the Recorp a copy of the answer to my 
letter which was written by Mr. E. T. 
Gibson, Deputy Administrator of the 
Defense Production Administration. I 
might add that I am both irked and in- 
dignant over his unsatisfactory reply. 
My reply to Mr. Gibson is also herewith 
submitted to the Recorp so that the Con- 
gress may be fully informed of the ap- 
parent lackadaisical -attitude and the 
dilatory manner which the DPA has been 
following. It is my hope that the United 
States Congress will get behind me with 
remedial legislation which will put the 
minerals program on a simple and direct 
operating basis and once again assure 
the American public that it is the Con- 
gress which runs the Nation’s business, 
and not the bureaucrats. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, February 14, i952. 
Hon. Watter S. Barinc, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Baktnc: Your letter of Janu- 
ary 31 has been received, and I have reviewed 
carefully the various points you have brought 
up with reference to the problems of explora- 
tion and encouraging increased production 
from small and marginal mine operations. 

Undoubtedly, you have read by this time 
the statement of Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar L. Chapman on the defense programs 
of his Department before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs in executive ses- 
sion on February 12, 1951. A copy of Secre- 
tary Chapman’s statement is enclosed. 

This office has been in close touch with 
Dr. James Boyd, the Administrator of the 
Defense Minerals Administration. He has 
been deeply concerned with this specific 
problem and the fact that the Defense Min- 
erals Administration has been unable thus 
far to tackle in detail the question of mine 
exploration in accordance with the instruc- 
tions under section 303 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. You will recall that whereas 
aid for loans and purchase contracts has 
been specifically spelled out, the act did not 
do other than state “to assist in carrying 
out the objectives of this act, the President 
may make provisions * * * for the en- 
couragement of the exploration, develop- 
ment, and mining of strategic minerals and 
metals.” As you undoubtedly know, the in- 
terpretation of that particular phrase in the 
act has been subject to considerable debate 
and also to a determination based upon 
modification or changes in the tax laws. 
This latter has been done since the first of 
the year. 

At the present moment, the Defense Min- 
erals Administration is moving forward to- 
ward the establishment of procedures for 
handling the problem of minerals explora- 
tion. As indicated in Secretary Chapman’s 
statement and in statements made by Dr. 
Boyd before this same committee, a plan 
will be in operation at an early date. 

I think it is important to remember that 
although to the man in the field the process- 
ing of applications and the establishment 
of procedures appears to be infinitely slow, 
more damage can be done by hasty action 
than by delay under circumstances where a 
program is as diversified as the minerals 
program for the United States. It is im- 
portant to remember that more than 70 com- 
modities are involved on the essential list 
of minerals, although possibly only 20 or 
more would qualify under an exploration 
program. However, these 20 commodities 
are sufficiently complex problems of their 
own—undoubtedly you will understand that 
the problems of mica are quite different 
from those of zinc, and the problems of 
quicksilver bear no relationship directly to 
the problems of beryllium. It is obvious 
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that the establishment of a workable pro- 
gram, covering as diverse a number of min- 
eral commodities as must be considered in 
this instance is a task of major proportions. 

This question is equally complex with re- 
spect to procurement of strategic metals 
and minerals at above market prices. No 
over-market price determination can be 
made by the contracting agencies until re- 
quirements have been established and until 
there are indications as to the critical essen. 
tiality of the metals or minerals involved. 
Obviously such detérminations are tied in 
with the requirements of our military forces. 

Coupled to this, Dr. Boyd informs me that 
he has had the problem of attempting to 
expand facilities of existing operations with 
a@ very small staff available to assist in the 
operation. He is hoping to expand this 
staff in order to take care of the workload, 
but as you probably know, mining engineers 
are difficult to find and men skilled in this 
highly specialized field are already engaged 
in work for our minerals companies. 

It is proposed, under the new exploration 
plan which is modeled somewhat after the 
exploration portion of S. 2105, that the ob- 
jectives you have indicated as necessary in 
your letter will be achieved. I can assure 
you that this office is making every effort 
to facilitate this work, and it is my hope 
that within the next 60 days an exploration 
plan will be in full operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Grsson, 
Deputy Administrator. 


Fesruary 22, 1951. 





Mr. E. T. GIBSON, 

Deputy Administrator, Defense Produc- 
tion Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gisson: Your answer of February 
14 to my letter addressed to Mr. Harrison 
is at hand. 

I am under the impression that my letter 
was not given detailed study before the an- 
swer was drafted as it is in the large part 
unresponsive. I know of Mr. Chapman’s 
statement, and of many other statements 
made during the past year by officials of the 
Interior Department. The bare, blunt truth 
is that in spite of the output of words, little 
or nothing has been done to increase the out- 
put of minerals. 

The Chapman exploration plan, if followed 
as announced, mostly on a 50-50 basis will be 
afiop. If the small and marginal miners had 
that sort of money they would already be 
spending it digging, as an official of the Min- 
ing Association of Montana has written me. 

The Defense Minerals Administration may 
be moving forward, as you say, but the prog- 
ress is too microscopic for me readily to 
observe. 

We did not do any damage by “hasty ac- 
tion” during World War II and we got out 
the ore. There were a lot of strategic and 
critical minerals to handle then, also. It 
seems as though the experience of the past 
has been completely rejected. 

Dr. Boyd, I believe, with Defense Minerals 
Administration, Bureau of Mines, and USGS, 
already has a larger staff than was engaged in 
the Premium Price Plan, the Metals Reserve 
Company operations, and the RFC mine loan 
division, and it appears that in 6 months 
only half a dozen procurement contracts 
have been let, no loans made, and no ex- 
ploration projects allowed. Please correct 
me if lam wrong. Congress has granted the 
authority and the money. The reasons for 
lack of policy and lack of results in the 
agency operations do not interest the Con- 
gress. The lack of results does, 

If would seem that the only cure for the 
demands our constituents are making is re- 
medial legislation to put the minerals pro- 
gram on a simple and direct basis, 

Sincerely yours, 
Watter S. Barino, 
Congressman from Nevada. 
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Letter of House of Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a letter from the House of Bishops 
of the Episcopal Church to the member- 
ship of the church, issued at the meet- 
ing of the House of Bishops dn El Paso, 
Tex., on January 12, 1951. 

The communication is entirely non- 
sectarian and contains so much sound 
philosophy that it should be read by 
every American family. 

While it points up our own shortcom- 
ings as individuals and as a Nation, it 
holds a torch of hope and faith to all 
Christian people. 

The letter follows: 


Stand fast therefore in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free. (Galatians 
5: 1.) 

Brethren, the minds of many are filled to- 
day with dread and gloom, for the future 
seems to hold for them little of hope, certi- 
tude, or peace. Since the attitude with 
which men face the future is itself a great 
factor in determining the future, we want 
in this letter to hold before all people teach- 
ings and insights of the Christian faith 
which can enable us to stand firm and wise 
in a difficult day. 

First, remember that the great periods of 
history to which we look with pride in 
church and Nation have been those when 
God-fearing men stood fast in the face of 
adversity. We are not proud of the prodigal 
and cheap years in our history, and we are 
ashamed of the comfortable and half- 
hearted eras of the church’s life. We cherish 
in memory the men and women, who, with 
patience and wisdom, tolerance and courage, 
and an unfaltering adherence to principle, 
worked and fought to achieve our liberties, 
and by their resolution turned the direction 
of history. 

Since we all share this heritage of patriots, 
martyrs, and prophets, what we should dread 
is not difficulty, but rather the continuation 
of so much that is cheap and irresponsible 
in our way of life. God in His Providence 
has called us, as He called our forefathers, 
to greatness; to play in our day for the sake 
of all mankind a leading role in the struggle 
for freedom. It will require of us the same 
dependence upon God and self-denial, wis- 
dom and patience, tolerance and courage 
which others have shown before us. We are 
called to accept this role and to join hands 
with the mighty fellowship of free men 
across the ages. If we want a comfortable 
material future, no encouraging word can be 
spoken: if we want strength of soul in the 
company of brave and faithful men, we can 
make this a great age. 

Secondly, remember that if the future is 
uncertain, that is no new thing. Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, and Lee were not able to 
foresee in their time of testing what lay 
ahead. Their greatness consisted in their 
willingness to place the future in God's 
hands while they in obedience performed the 
immediate duties before them. Consider 
Washington’s words, “Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and honest may repair. 
The event is in the hands of God”; or Lin- 
coln’s words, “With firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right”; or the words 
of the hymn, “Keep Thou my feet. I do not 











ask to see the distant scene; one step enough 
for me.” These men placed themselves in 
the hands of God, fulfilled day by day, some- 
times in darkness, their duties and responsi- 
bilities, and left the success or failure of 
their efforts to Providence. 

The greatness of these men reveals an 
enervating gloom for what it is: faithless- 
ness to God and our present responsibility. 
There is no man who cannot see his present 
duty, and to do it at this significant moment 
in history is a rare privilege given to us by 
God. Nothing can take the place in our life 
together of integrity and character, and we 
must remember in the fear of God that we 
are threatened not only by outward forces, 
but by any lack of responsibility from 
within. Every man who lives irresponsibly 
today, who seeks his own security or gain 
without counting the costs to others’ every 
politician who plays recklessly on the present 
crisis for partisan advantage or his own 
advancement; every injustice in our common 
life, every hypocrisy in our democratic pro- 
fession, weakens us and makes us less able 
to fulfill the role laid upon us. Even though 
we cannot see the pattern of the future, we 
can see the duties that lie at hand and the 
value of hard and self-denying work in the 
present. We, too, in our day, by what we 
do, can help to shape the course of history. 

In addition to the tasks directly before 
us in our daily lives God requires of us 
vital concern, in spite of all discourage- 
ments, for peace and a world order rising 
above the anarchy of nationalism; an out- 
going compassion for any of God’s children 
who are suffering and in need; imaginative 
efforts in the strengthening of our common 
defense; and personal and community serv- 
ice to the men and women in the armed 
services. 


“Away with gloomy doubt and faithless fear! 
No arm so weak but may do service here.” 


Finally, we urge upon all men fervent 
prayer and a deeper understanding of the 
riches and gifts of the Christian faith. Since 
ages of adversity reveal to men their deep- 
est needs, it is becoming clear to an in- 
creasing number of people that no one can 
be inwardly secure unless he walk with God. 
In a day when other foundations are shak- 
ing He alone is our strong Fortress and 
Friend. It also is becoming clear to an in- 
creasing number as they are shaken from 
comfortable assumptions that faith in God 
is the great source of the freedoms and val- 
ues which are now threatened. Never in 
its history has the church faced a greater 
task or opportunity. 

The immediate and obvious enemy of 
western civilization is Russian communism, 
but the deepest enemy is the godless ma- 
terialism which bred the illusions and cyn- 
icism of communism and weakens us now 
from within. Beneath much of our own 
life there are assumptions which must be 
fought by every member of the church, for 
they are part of the total enemy we face. 
With the Communists there are members of 
all nations who share false and evil convic- 
tions: 

1. This life is all there is; therefore, let’s 
make the most of it, forgetful of any higher 
law. 

2. Man’s economic activity is his most im- 
portant activity. 

3. The more material things we possess the 
happier we will be as a people. 

Since there is an inner struggle for the 
soul of our world which crosses all fron- 
tiers, we must realize that no final victory 
can take place on the field of battle. Since 
ideas are not destroyed by guns, the only 
way to overcome a false view of life is by 
the militant preaching and living of a true 
view of life. 

We write this not only with the hope that 
non-church people will read and be led toa 
concern with the inner life of America and 
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the world, but chiefly to impress church peo- 
ple with the great significance of their re- 
sponsibility. While the Communists sent 
their missionaries to the ends of the earth, 
there have been comfortable people who 
have said it made no difference what a man 
believed. The great freedom for which our 
ancestors fought has been for others a petty 
and negative thing: Freedom from great 
convictions and discipline, freedom from 
zeal and sacrifice. 

We are entering a new age in which we 
are called by our sovereign Lord to write a 
great chapter in His church’s militant his- 
tory. We can become by His grace and 
power finer, deeper, and more obedient peo- 
ple. There is in our life with Christ in His 
church comfort and strength in this world 
and comforting assurance to those who love 
Him of a world to come. There is in the 
midst of an uncertain world the comfort of 
Christ’s presence with us and the divine as- 
surance that the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against His church. But we would re- 
mind all members of the church that there is 
no assurance whatever that the chufch will 
increase to be largely effective without the 
devotion, discipline, and zeal of its mem- 
bers. Only by apostolic missionary endeavor 
will Ch;istianity again become the soul of 
this world. Our responsibility ‘s to stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and to bear with power our 
witness in a sick world to God’s saving and 
healing truth. 


Alaska Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a press release of the Alas- 
ka Development Beard at Juneau, 
Alaska, which demonstrates clearly the 
use to which the Alaska Highway is be- 
ing put by the citizens of the United 
States and Canada: 


For the first time in history, more people 
traveled to Alaska by automobile in 1950 
than by boat, the Alaska Development Board 
revealed today in releasing its annual com- 
pilation of highway traffic figures. 

The number entering the northern Terri- 
tory by highway last year was 22,507 while 
the number of visitors by sea was 17,430. In 
outbound passengers, however, those going 
on the four ship lines regularly serving 
Alaska slightly exceeded those by automo- 
bile, 16,971 to 16,623. 

The great preponderance of northbound 
Over southbound travelers is accounted for, 
the Alaska Development Board says, by visit- 
ors who like the Territory so well they settle 
down to stay. Alaska’s population has in- 
creased 77.4 percent, more than any State, 
in the past 10 years. 

Growing importance of the Alaska High- 
Way as a travel artery between the United 
States and the Territory is illustr<ted clearly 
in the 1950 traffic figures. 

During the year a total of 16,907 vehicles 
traveled northbound and southbound over 
the wartime-constructed highway. This 
represents an increase of 4,261 vehicles and 
10,683 passengers over 1949, and 8,353 ve- 
hicles and 20,446 passengers over 1948 traffic, 
The total highway traffic entering Alaska in 
1950 amounted to 9,733 vehicles, while 7,174 
left the Territory via the highway. 


With road improvements continually be- 
ing made along the Canadian section by the 
Canadian Government and long stretches 
of the highway system within Alaska being 
hard-surfaced by the Alaska Road Commis- 
sion, substantial increases are anticipated 
during 1951. 

Economic difficulties encountered by 
Alaska Highway trucking operations were 
reflected by a large decrease in truck move- 
ments. In 1950 a total of 1,476 trucks moved 
over the road, compared with 4,098 in 1949, 
a@ decrease of 2,622. Present operators ap- 
pear to have sufficient capacity to meet cur- 
rent requirements of the region. 

A slight decrease also was noted in bus 
traffic, a total of 212 busses making the trip, 
Just 22 less than the previous year. Low- 
cost, round-trip bus tours to Alaska now be- 
ing featured should result in increased traffic 
during the coming year. 

The popularity of the Alaska Highway as 
a tourist route is evidenced by the large in- 
crease in vacation travel over it. A total of 
23,279 persons traveled over the highway 
during the 1950 tourist season, an increase 
of more than 13,000 over 1949. The peak 
month was July when 6,331 persons moved 
over the 1,523-mile road. 

Traffic also was heavy during the wirter 
months, a total o! 8,968 persons moving over 
the highway during the months of January, 
Pebruary, March, November, and Decem- 
ber. The highway is open throughout the 


year. 
Detailed information pertaining to per- 
sonal travel over the highway may be ob- 


tained by writing the Alaska Development 
Board, Box 50, Juneau, Alaska. 


Justice for Our Friends in the Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill, which is the same 
as H. R. 4540, introduced during the 
first session of the Eighty-first Congress. 
This bill would trovide benefits for the 
men and women who served in the 
armed forces of the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines during World Wer II. 
It would give them educational benefits 
similar to those received by other mem- 
bers of the American Armed Forces. 
Those of us who served with the brave 
and loyal Filipino soldiers will all agree, 
I am sure, that they certainly deserve 
every benefit given to us. They fought 
as members of the American Armed 
Forces, and. the fact that the Philippine 
Islands were later given their independ- 
ence should in no way be used as an 
excuse for denying them equal bene‘its 
with the rest of us. 

We have been rightfully proud of the 
relationship between the United States 
and the people of the Philippine Is!ands. 
All factors considered, that relationship 
has been praiseworthy and has cemented 
firm bands of friendship between the 
United States and the Philippine Repub- 
lic. Aside from the decisive need for 
equal justice ir. dealing with the Pilipino 
Soldiers, if we must always assert a self- 
ish reason for doing what is right in 
foreign affairs, it is obvious that our 
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relationship with the Republic of the 
Philippines is of such inestimable value 
from a standpoint cf our defense that we 
should most certainly make every effort 
to demonstrate our desire to recipro- 
cate their friendship by giving to the 
citizens of the Philippines, who fought 
as members of the American Armed 
Forces, the same benefits we have given 
to other members of our Armed Forces. 


Lack of Virile Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received a letter from a patri- 
ctic young man in my district who is 
convinced that the great trouble with 
our international situation today as it 
affects this country and the welfare of 
our people is a lack of virile leadership. 

I am sure that the mail which I am 
receiving daily is typica! of that which 
is being received by many of my col- 
leagues in Congress. It shows an utter 
lack of confidence in the leadership of 
the national administration in this coun- 
try. These letters, as in this instance, 
come in ever-increasing numbers from 
the young men and women who are be- 
ginning to assume the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities of leadership and citizen- 
ship in local affairs. Their minds are 
active and they are alert to the pos- 
sibilities that the future holds in store 
for them and succeeding generations, if 
only we could supply our Government 
with virile leadership. 

While I do not pretend to endorse all 
that this young man said i. his letter, 
and do not agree in all details in his line 
of reasoning and conclusions, on the 
whole, I submit that it is a good illustra- 
tion of the active and constructive think- 
ing of the younger generation. It shows 
they are not completely in the dark as 
to where the real trouble lies. They are 
demanding virile leadership in this de- 
velopment and execution of national and 
international policies. 

For the benefit of my colleagues and 
those who may read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I quote verbatim and in full the 
following letter, which is an intelligent 
recitation of one of the younger genera- 
tion, typical of the thinking of s» many 
of them: 

Representative Grorce ScHwasz, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoNncrRessmAN: Quite reasonably you 
may not remember, but during your pre- 
vious session in Congress I visited your office 
several times while I was employed by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in Washing- 
ton. My home address then, as now, was 
Tulsa—but it’s been a long jump from the 
FBI to pipelining. 

My purpose in writing to you at this time 
is to attempt to set forth my views regard- 
ing some of the critical issues facing our 
country—issues which the Congress is being 
asked to resolve, but issues about which I 
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feel every American should forthrightly 
voice his opinions. These views are not 
necessarily those of my company or of any 
other person—they are the opinions of a 
young lawyer, a veteran and Reserve officer, 
of a former newspaperman and Government 
employee, of a conscientious civic worker 
and youth leader, a God-fearing Christian, 
and of a loyal American. 

I think the most difficult problem facing 
our Government is for that Government to 
make up its mind on a course of action. It 
is the administration’s completely negative 
policy that has most of us more worried 
than Russia’s possession of the atomic bomb. 
They taught us in OCS at Fort Benning: 
Determine the situation, locate your objec- 
tive, then decide on a course of action. 

I am confident that the intelligence avail- 
able to our leaders in Washington is suffi- 
cient for an adequate analysis of the sit- 
uation. Surely it must be clear to all con- 
cerned that the U. S. S. R. intends to de- 
stroy the freedom that we all take so much 
for granted. Certainly the evidence ‘is ample 
that the Korean conflict was spawned by 
the master minds in the Kremlin, whether 
the result is what they intended or not. 
Furthermore, the facts unmistakably reveal 
that the United Nations as presently con- 
stituted cannot effectively cope with the site 
uation, The vote in favor of branding Com- 
munist China as an aggressor made front- 
page news one day, but the simple fact that 
most of the member nations are afraid to 
even invoke sanctions was hidden on page 
17 the next day. While we may be able to 
rally the support of a few friendly nations, 
the burden is still on Uncle Sam to provide 
the leadership and furnish the means to 
stop Soviet imperialism. 

Our Constitution and Bill of Rights set 
forth the very noble aspirations of the 
founders of this Republic. If these still be 
our objectives, why is it necessary to con- 
tinue vacillating over a foreign policy? Can- 
not a clear-cut, intelligent pronouncement 
be made by the President of this policy, fol- 
lowed by forceful action to carry it out? 
Our country is willing and able to fulfill 
whatever task is necessary to free the world 
from the menace of Communist enslave- 
ment. But we are far from ready, our will 
to accomplish this tremendous task may 
soon be decimated by indecision, and our 
ability could easily disappear through lack 
of virile leadership. I confidently believe 
that the people of these United States will 
respond in an unprecedented fashion to any 
call for duty or sacrifice if only the Gov- 
ernment will decide upon a firm and reso- 
lute program of action. Unfortunately it is 
later than we think—but I believe we should 
do something about it. 

I believe the draft age should be lowered to 
18 and raised to 32. All men in this bracket 
who did not serve at least 12 months in the 
last war should be called to active duty. All 
men who did see service should be required 
to join Reserve units that would be called to 
duty only after the nonveterans were in serv- 
ice. The minimum mental and physical re- 
quirements should be lowered. Even an in- 
competent is capable of some type of service, 
and certainly a man who can hold a civilian 
job can do something of value in the Army 
or Navy. The principal problem here would 
be to require that the Armed Forces exercise 
more discrimination in their use of man- 
power, with careful appraisal of a man’s abil- 
ity upon induction. 

I believe that industry should be fully mo- 
bilized. The military undoubtedly know what 
is needed to give our forces a fighting chance 
against the Russians. Emphasis should be 
placed on developing a superior Air Force, 
protection against enemy submarines, and a 
streamlined Army trained to combat Russian 
tactics. 

The inequities so apparent in the last war 
between wages received by defense workers, 


civilian employees, and members of the 
Armed Forces should be eliminated. Nat- 
urally, a man is entitled to some premium 
for giving up his job to work in a defense 
plant, but it shouldn’t be an excessive wage 
that increases the tax load and disturbs the 
Nation’s morale. 

I believe that a tax program should be in- 
augurated that would put defense spending 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, but that strict 
economies be enforced throughout the Gov- 
ernment and all nonessential spending be 
discontinued. Certainly this is no time to 
even consider further social-security meas- 
ures, unnecessary public works, or the like. 
Furthermore, I don’t believe it wise to impose 
such a heavy tax burden on industry that 
incentive is destroyed, production curtailed, 
and dollar volume decreased to a point that 
the tax take is actually depleted. At the 
same time, price, wage, and profit ceilings 
should be extended to effectively curb the 
inflation spiral. Ourx dollar economy cannot 
stand a much greater strain than it is now 
carrying without splitting asunder. 

America is at the cross roads—which way 
are we going from here? It is time for deci- 
sion, for only by an aggressive, forward-look- 
ing policy can we expect to gain the support 
of the free world and unite our own people 
behind the effort and sacrifices needed to 
overcome the threat of destruction. 

I appreciate your indulgence in this 
lengthy letter and trust that the views ex- 
pressed may be of some benefit as you help 
to shape the destiny of our country and the 
entire world, Yours is a tremendous respon- 
sibility, and the hopes and prayers of your 
constituents go with you and your col- 
leagues. 

With best wishes and kindest regards. 


Expansion of Mineral Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to provide for the 
expansion of mineral production in the 
United States and to encourage: explora- 
tion and development of additional ore 
bodies, 

The reasons for my action are made 
plain by an exchange of correspondence 
with Mr. Harrison and Mr. Gibson of 
the Defense Production Administration, 
printed in the Recorp February 2 and 
February 26. 

In my letter to Mr. Gibson I pointed 
out that there has been a great outpour- 
ing of words from the Interior Depart- 
ment, telling the mining industry what 
is to be done for them, but there has 
been no outpouring of minerals and 
metals stimulated by the Defense Min- 
erals Administration program. So far, 
the results of the expenditure of a vast 
amount of time and effort by a combina- 
tion of the staffs of DMA, Bureau of 
Mines, and USGS appears to have been 
net, nothing. 

Since 1947 committees of the Congress, 
especially the then House Public Lands 
Ccmmittee, of which Iam a member, has 
been trying to work out a plan and leg- 
islation satisfactory to the Government. 
A number of bills have been introduced, 
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hearings held and reported, which were 
acceptable to the largest part of the 
mining industry. These bills would have 
put into operation systems of mining aid 
which were thoroughly tried out during 
World War II and found to be success- 
ful. Each time they were killed by the 
opposition of the agencies, which wanted 
their own way or nothing. You have 
heard during these years the words 
“automatic incentive payments” and 
“selective contract system.” 

Well, under the Defense Production 
Act, the agencies were able to put into 
operation the Selective Contract System 
which had been discredited during the 
first part of World War II after a brief 
trial. Prior to the passage of the De- 
fense Production Act early last Septem- 
ber, there had been ample time to make 
plans for such a system as the Govern- 
ment had been pushing legislation to 
that end and should have known what 
it was doing. The horrible fact is, how- 
ever, that when the authority finally 
was granted, either there were no con- 
crete plans or they got snarled up in the 
bureaucratic process. 

At any rate, the thing does not work. 
As Congressman ENGLE pointed out in a 
speech he made on February 3 in Den- 
ver, Colo., the Government “has set up 
a bureaucratic obstacle course remarka- 
ble even for Washington, where there 
are experts in that sort of thing.” The 
people in DMA who are dealing with 
the program admit freely that it is liter- 
ally unworkable. 

The basic trouble seems to be a dia- 
metrically opposed theory as to whom 
these programs are supposed to help, and 
whether or not the small miner is honest 
in his endeavors to help the Government 
as well as himself. 

I take the position that exploration 
money is appropriated to increase the 
total ore reserves of the country, for the 
benefit of the whole country. I believe 
that mining work is done better, more 
cheaply and more efficiently by a mining 
company than by a Government bureau. 
The theory of the exploration portion 
of my bill, then, is that we should ap- 
point the miner the agent of the Gov- 
ernment to explore for ore on the ground 
he knows best, with his own expert 
staff. The overall gain will be for the 
benefit of our economy; especially dur- 
ing this emergency. If there is an in- 
cidental gain to the mining company, 
that will benefit the economy in the 
long run. The Government apparently 
takes the stand that the miner should 
be carefully watched; that he is out to 
take money with both hands for his own 
benefit and not for the benefit of the 
United States of America. I do not for 
@ moment believe this, but in any case 
there is no doubt that my plan will re- 
sult in more exploration, more eco- 
nomically, and with better results than 
any devised so far. Perhaps Secretary 
Chapman’s matching funds and repay- 
ment device will cost less, but it is not 
the sort of a program to set every miner 
looking for ore and in these desperate 
times that is what we need. 

Exploration grants were made freely 
under the 1946 premium price plan, By 
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that time a good many of the war mines 
had already closed but yet, 463 mines lo- 
cated in 20 States helped with the ex- 
ploration program, according to Bureau 
of Mines figures. What agency could 
match that? With the expenditure of 
$6,000,000, 271,000,000 pounds of new 
metals was uncovered. What is wrong 
with that? The average exploration 
cost was 1.65 cents per pound of metal 
found, Cheap enough. Let us do it 
again. 

There seems to be a curious feeling in 
the Government that although the small 
and marginal miner, being vocal, should 
be jollied along, his actual contribution 
to the war effort is negligible. Fred 
Searls, Jr., stated the position when he 
said that putting small mines into opera- 
tion decreases the total production of 
metal by robbing the big mines of labor. 
For this, among other things, Searls is 
against an incentive-payment plan of the 
automatic type. This theory, first stated 
by Searls in the early nineteen forties 
was definitely proved to be completely 
fallacious. Surveys showed that small 
mines use a labor force that otherwise 
largely would be wasted as the men 
either cannot, or will not, work for large 
outfits. In order to meet Searl’s objec- 
tions, I have provided that if labor pirat- 
ing cz.n be proved, the Director may can- 
cel the company’s incentive payments. 
Purther, the statistics of the premium 
price plan, widely published, show that 
mineral production was increased, and 
that under any system of price ceilings 
an incentive payment plan is imperative 
< we are not to deal only with a favored 

ew. 

We are getting no results from the 
present plan. The old one worked, Let 
us do it again. 

I know already that the House In- 
terior Committee will receive adverse re- 
ports on my bill. I can almost visualize 
the exact phrasing. How, however, the 
Officials of the Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration and the Interior Department 
will dare to appear in hearings and op- 
pose my bill and at the same time at- 
tempt to defend the present disgraceful 
record is something quite beyond my 
imagination. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the mining in- 
dustry will rally behind this bill. I hope 
all of my colleagues here who want to see 
the United States make its maximum 
contribution to the war emergency effort 
will do likewise. 


Where Are We Traveling? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
crp, I include the following article from 
the Welding Engineer for March 1951: 


WHERE ARE WE TRAVELING? 


The Constitution of the United States 
holds that certain inalienable rights of every 
human being are derived from God. These 
include the right to live, to hold property, 
and to freedom from unjust imprisonment. 

According to the theory (and practice) of 
socialism and communism, the only rights 
that an individual has are those granted to 
him by the state. He is entitled to nothing 
except what the all-powerful state says he 
may have. And that usually isn’t very much. 

We are wondering which of these two con- 
flicting philosophies is prevalent in high cir- 
cles in Washington these days. 

A trip to our Nation’s Capital reveals many 
disheartening facts. One of the most dis- 
couraging is that our national leaders seem 
to be just as unsure of what lies ahead as the 
American public. The pilots guiding the 
American ship through these dangerous 
waters will answer the most simple questions 
regarding what to expect with a candid, “I 
don’t know.” Yet they do not hesitate to 
impose curbs and controls when they know 
neither where we are going nor what is re- 
quired to take us there. 

What we need in this country is more 
straight thinking. It might be a good idea 
if our present leadership would devote less 
time to the planning of reckless spending of 
money and men and more time to the study 
of history. 

History can be like a road map—to point 
& way to travel through the confused maze of 
time. If the road map shows only a bottom- 
less chasm ahead, we should turn back before 
it’s too late. 

By history we don’t necessarily mean 
ancient history. The Greeks and the 
Romans are too far away for their problems 
to have much in common with ours. But 
let’s go back to, say, 1917 and see what the 
tolerance displayed to a handful of Commu- 
nists did to the Government of Russia. Or 
trace back the history of the proud British 
Empire for the past 15 years to find out what 
socialism aimed at and has achieved there, 

Or go back less than 10 years, to the be- 
ginning of World War Il. Haphazard think- 
ing with regard to controls and curbs cost 
us thousands of man-hours of production, 
The new controls include the same old mis- 
takes of the past. 

Our metals are scarce so their use has been 
restricted. Aluminum, for example, is 
banned from the manufacture of 200 civilian 
items, beginning with airfoil tubing (for 
windmills) and continuing straight down 
the alphabetical line to wheelbarrows and 
whistles. Yet nowhere is there any sugges- 
tion of the possible savings of critical metals 
that might be effected by the use of welding. 

Fabrication by welding, where it is appli- 
cable, would make it possible to spread the 
curtailed metals 10 percent further since 
welded fabrication usually requires only 90 
percent as much material as other joining 
methods. 

Also, the present single-band priority 
set-up fails to provide for maintenance and 
repair welding, an absolute necessity of our 
industrial life. What's going to happen 
when machines break down if there’s no 
welded repair? 

Something has to be done to awaken pro- 
duction authorities to the dangers of such a 
shortsighted policy. Somebody has to do 
an educational as well as a selling job, and 
that somebody is we of the welding industry. 

Even though our leaders have failed to 
read the signposts of history, we must not let 
their lack of knowledge of the advantages of 
welding impair our national progress. We. 
in the welding industry must take on the 
responsibilities of leadership. We must 
show production authorities-the way to the 
greater conservation of vital metals that is 
made possible by the judicious use of weld- 
ing. We must point out the codes and speci- 
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fications that have been evolved to cover 
practically every welding need. 

If it is necessary that we conserve metals, 
let’s do it in the most effective way through 
economical fabrication. Nothing offers the 
advantages of welding for production, main- 
tenance or repair applications wherever 
metal parts are joined. 

T. B. JErrerson, 


Boy Under the Dome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is an editorial which appeared 
in the Tulsa Tribune, of Tulsa, Okla., 
under date of February 17, 1951, written 
by one of the great editorial writers of 
the Southwest, entitled “Boy Under the 
Dome”: 

Boy UNDER THE DoME 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 


Every day there move through the cor- 
ridors of our Capitol at Washington groups 
of visitors, sightseers, piloted by interpreters, 
who give a touring talk on the history of the 
Capitol. They tell the stories that are re- 
vealed in paintings, murals, decorations, and 
sculptural ornamentations. They do well 
what our schools and colleges do poorly, or 
not at all, 

Our educators avoid introducing students 
to the greatest culture ever known. Most 
of our college teachers today know more 
about the lands of the dead languages and 
the lives that were lived under tyrants than 
they know about the freedoms that made 
America. 

But the people are now just beginning to 
be concerned. As in our country’s begin- 
ning we are paying the tax cost of politi- 
cal corruptions. Instead of appraising the 
American people, our colleges are now being 
appraised by the people. Those who trail 
behind the public guides in our National 
Capitol leave with at least a slight acquaint- 
ance with our country. 

On a recent trip to Washington I found 
myself blocked in a corridor by a typical 
visitors’ group of about a hundred. So I 
joined them. They were just finishing their 
tour. As they paid off their pilot, I found 
myself speculating on the kind of folks they 
were. They were the mill run of holiday 
travelers from Vermont, Indiana, or Ala- 
bama, tradespeople, school teachers, middle- 
aged people, young people, and old people. 
Just looking over their Capitol. 

I was attracted to a boy who seemed loath 
to leave. I followed him. As he walked 
away he was apparently looking again at 
everything he had been shown. When he 
got under the great dome, he lifted his cap, 
looked up, and after a moment he turned to 
me and said: 

“It’s great, isn’t it?” 

“It is great,” I agreed. 

“What a dome,” exclaimed the boy. 

“It’s a great dome,” I answered, “because 
it’s the great home of a great country.” 

“How do you mean?” he asked. 

“Dome” is an ancient word, I told him. 
It means home. A place of shelter. We get 
our word “domicile” from it. This great 
dome, I told the boy, symbolized the home 
of our country. To match our country, it 
had to be impressively big, mighty, strong, 
Great home of a great country. 
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“Oh yes,” said the boy, “That’s nice to 
know. Ours is a great country, isn’t it?” 

The lad and I sat down to visit under the 
great dome. I was astonished at the lad. 
He knew our country like a geographer. He 
talked about the Aroostook forests, the Ap- 
palachians, and the Sierras. He talked of 
our harbors, New York, San Francisco, Puget 
Sound. He knew where the Piedmont coun- 
try lay. He recited names of grandeur, like 
she Blue Ridge of Virginia, and the Alle- 
ghenies of Pennsylvania, the Adirondacks, 
and Catskills of New York, the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, and the Green of 
Vermont. He knew the kind of crops that 
are grown in Missouri, in Michigan, in Mon- 
tana, and in Mississippi. 


“You've been around, haven’t you?” I 
remarked. “You've seen a lot of the coun- 
try” “No, sir,” he answered, “I’ve never 
been anywhere. I live in Ohio. This is my 
first trip. My uncle is here on business and 
he brought me so I could see Washington.” 

“Then you've been going to a pretty good 
school,” I prompted, “they taught you a lot 
about your country.” 

“No,” said the boy, “I never learned any- 
thing much about America at school; my 
father taught me. My father is always tell- 
ing me about the difference between this 
country and the countries that have kings.” 

For a lad of 14, he was a find. What a 
father. Our country could use a million 
such dads. The boy began to explain that 
it wasn’t the largeness of our land, but the 
largeness of our liberties that made America 
good. Philosopher. 

In that one sentence, that lad had recited 
all there is to learn in a thousand college 
courses in economics and sociology. One 
father who had seen and comprehended the 
plan and purpose of this constitutional Re- 
public had done the teaching job which the 
schools neglect. 

Among the triumphs of American genius, 
we have been ushered into the photographic 
age. If our schools were equal to the public 
trust imposed upon them, they would equip 
themselves to take our boys and girls through 
the Capitol corridors, as the official guides 
now do. The youth of the land would be- 
come acquainted with their country. They 
now just accept it and live in ignorance 
of it. 

The Turks did not invent the cotton gin. 
The Italians did not find the chilled plow. 
The English never fashioned the mowing 
machine, the reaper, or the harvester. The 
telegraph and the telephone did not origi- 
nate in Brussels. Such simple things as the 
match, vulcanized rubber, ether, the turret 
lathe, and rotary and web printing presses, 
sewing machines, the electric light, elevators, 
block signals, air brakes, lawn mowers, re- 
frigerators, typewriters, phonographs, foun- 
tain pens, washing machines, and automo- 
biles, the gadgets that lighten the labors 
of life, were all born here. 

The human freedoms that were made se- 
cure by the Constitution of our country 
emancipated minds. Individual initiative 
and enterprise, instead of being confiscated 
and curbed, were encouraged under the 
American flag. That’s a story to tell youth. 
One boy had a father who told it while the 
boy’s school failed to tell it. 

Something more than the lure of fertile 
fields, virgin forests, and exhaustless mines 
lured your forebears and mine to seek our 
shores. Romance. Nothing in human his- 
tory like it. What a culture to comprehend. 
The largeness of liberty brought the produc- 
tive power and progress out of the soil. No 


other plow or seeder can bring the harvest 
that freedom grew here. 

* We fellows who make newspapers fre- 
quently fail to give the emphasis of impor- 
tance to an inconspicuous item that flashes 
over the wire. 
day. 


It happened so‘the other 
A dispatch from Prague reported that 
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a@ 15-year-old lad, proclaiming his love for 
liberty, was arrested by the Communist po- 
lice. Jerked to jail, he was quickly put on 
trial (trial so-called). The stupid cruel court 
found him guilty of treason—treason against 
tyranny. The court condemned the boy to 
death. 

When the sentence was pronounced the 
boy shrieked, “I would rather have death 
than live without liberty.” A Patrick Henry 
across the sea. That lad’s challenge to the 
cruel and autocratic court—his defiance of 
the beast-serving military tools of Moscow— 
found its escape from the court chambers 
through the open doors; it spread over the 
country. 

Just as Patrick Henry roused the early Vir- 
ginians to take their stand for human free- 
dom, this Czech lad inspired a revolution 
for righteousness that became so impelling 
that, to quell it, the court changed the death 
sentence to a term of years which subsequent 
history is sure to shorten, 

The boy in Prague was willing to die for 
the liberties Washington won and be- 
queathed to the boy under the dome. 





The Inflation Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY L. TOWE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a letter received from my 
constituent, Mr. Remsen Brinckerhoff, 
of Englewood, N. J.: 


Fesruary 9, 1951. 
Hon. Harry L. Towe, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Towe: I am writing as one of 
your constituents regarding the manner in 
which the President and Secretary of the 
Treasury are stimulating inflation by black- 
jacking the Federal Reserve Board, a body 
created by Congress, This Board was estab- 
lished by Congress to curb inflation (and de- 
flation when it exists) by taking measures 
to control the money supply. After all, what 
is inflation but an increase in the amount of 
money in relation to the goods and services 
it can buy. Simply the old principle of 
supply and demand. 

It is not a rise in prices any more than 
a temperature of 102 is the grippe. Those 
are but the resulting symptoms of the basic 
disease. And to think that it can be cured 
by freezing prices is just about as likely to 
succeed as trying to cure pneumonia by 
packing the patient with ice to cool him off. 
The basic fallacy is the same—attacking the 
symptoms and not the cause. 

But not satisfied with that, they are going 
one step further and making the patient 
even sicker by continuing to force more 
germs into him—or more dollars into circu- 
lation. At the same time they hog-tie the 
doctor (Federal Reserve Board) who wants 
to try to eliminate the overbalance of pneu- 
monia virus that makes the patient sick. 
It is like fighting fire with gasoline. 

I hope you see the vicious circle. In an 
economy already containing a number of 


“inflationary forces, such as the large national 


debt and the war emergency, this admin- 
istration policy. of pouring more money into 
circulation to peg the price of low-interest 
(cheap money for the Government) bonds, 
creates a continuous additional inflationary 
force. ‘The inevitable result for an increase 





of money supply occurs—prices rise. Then 
the President screams politically about war 
profiteers, puts ice packs (ceilings) on the 
patient in an alleged effort to cure the dis- 
ease he has created, disregards the doctor's 
advice, and tells him to be a nice fellow 
and cooperate, and then asks us to dig down 
in our pockets in terms of increased taxes 
to pay for the rising costs he has by his and 
the Treasury's policy created. In the mean- 
time his policies continue and the same spi- 
ral or vicious circle goes on. He must realize 
this subconsciously, because he is already 
anticipating a further tax rise to pay for it 
in June, 

Let’s see the Congress put the trained 
doctor (Federal Reserve Board), whom it 
created for this very purpose, back in his 
job in place of the medicine man who is 
usurping it, before the patient becomes per- 
manently injured. 

Yours respectfully, 
REMSEN BRINCKERHOFF, 





Lax Immigration-Law Enforcement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Daily News is currently running 
a series of articles by a staff writer, Mr. 
Ernest Brashear, which articles describe 
the deplorable lack of enforcement of 
our immigration laws supposedly con- 
trolling the immigration of Mexican na- 
tionals into the southwestern part of the 
United States. These articles call at- 
tention to the fact that the ease with 
which the American border is crossed 
has resulted in infiltration of Commu- 
nists into the United States to an extent 
which cannot be accurately determined. 

American citizens of Mexican descent 
are a colorful and constructive force in 
the United States and particularly in 
southern California. They are cooper- 
ating fully in the search for a solution to 
the problem caused by the illegal immi- 
grants, called “wetbacks” because of 
their wading across the river separating 
the United States and Mexico. Any con- 
fusion of our American citizens of Mexi- 
can descent with the “wetbacks” would 
be a decided disservice to a large group 
of fine American citizens, many of whom 
reside in my district in Los Angeles and 
are counted among our most outstanding 
citizens and leaders. 

The “wetbacks” can hardly be blamed 
for their desire to find employment in 
the United States. It is the lack of 
patriotic responsibility on the part of 
some Americans added to lax immigra- 
tion law enforcement, which makes 
Communist infiltration possible by in- 
viting border violations. Without con- 
nivance, open or covert, on the part of 
some American employers, there would 
be no encouragement of entry by “‘wet- 
backs,” and no jobs for them after their 
entry. If there were no jobs, word would 
get around, and the scramble across 
our border would abate. 

Anyone who has studied the problem 
knows that in addition to lack of Federal 
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law enforcement, there is a lack of ade- 
quate State laws controlling labor con- 
tractors who recruit and handle agri- 
cultural workers. There is evidence to 
indicate that these labor contractors, 
some of their foremen, and no doubt 
some of the agricultural employers, 
benefit from the fact that “wetbacks” 
cannot complain when they are exploited, 
treated like animals, and even required to 
kick back some of their pay. Some of the 
people who scream loudest about subver- 
sive activities are actually conniving to 
make Communist infiltration possible, by 
their refusal to cooperate with the Im- 
migration Department in the curbing of 
illegal entry of workers whom they en- 
courage by making no reasonable effort 
to determine their right to be in the 
United States before uiring them. 

It is very obvious that our immigration 
laws must be revised where necessary 
and vigorously enforced, not only for the 
protection of our own workers, whose 
wages are driven down and whose living 
conditions are kept at a low level by the 
entrance of “wetbacks,”’ but also for our 
protection against entrance of Commu- 
nist agents. We must crack down not 
just on the poor “wetbacks,” who are 
only seeking a livelihood, but on the 
labor contractors and employers, large 
and small, who harbor and conceal these 
people by giving them employment, 
thereby knowingly, wilfully, and delib- 
erately violating Federal laws in order to 
achieve their own selfish purposes. 
These Americans are, in my opinion, 
more culpable than the “wetbacks.” 

There have been enough investigations 
of this problem. No more are needed. 
In concluding these remarks, I should 
like to include a part of the preliminary 
report of one group of investigators— 
the Governor’s Committee To Survey the 
Agricultural Labor Resources of the San 
Joaquin Valley. The chairman of the 
committee is Mr. J. Earl Coke, and the 
executive director, Dr. Paul Prasow. In 
its preliminary report dated December 
15, 1950, the section dealing with the 
“wetback” problem said: “It has been 
asserted that the presence of Mexican 
“wetbacks” in the California agricul- 
tural labor market displaces native 
workers and therefore aggravates unem- 
ployment. In this connection, an im- 
migration and naturalization official, 
testifying at the Bakersfield hearing, in- 
dicated that there were 167,000 deporta- 
tions to Mexico from July 1, 1949, to 
June 30, 1950, from the southern part of 
California, and two western counties in 
Arizona. Mr. Del Guercio of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service esti- 
mated that approximately 60 percent of 
deported Mexican “wetbacks” were em- 
ployed in agriculture. The northern 
California district of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service reported 
10,000 Mexicans were deported in the 
same year. 

While Mexico “wetbacks” have pre- 
sented some problems to the San Joa- 
quin Valley, the committee desires to 
express public recognition of the truly 
significant contributions of Mexican- 
Americans to the social and economic 
structure, and to the culture of the val- 
ley, State, and Nation. The Mexican- 


American has not only played a vital 
historical role in the agricultural de- 
velopment of the San Jcaquin Valley 
but has also made invaluable contribu- 
tions to the culture and development of 
the community in which he resides. 

Under present law, there are penalties 
of a fine up to $2,000 and imprisonment 
for a maximum of 5 rears for knowingly 
harboring or concealing an alien who 
has entered the country illegally. The 
law asserts that such action shall be 
deemed a misdemeanor. According to 
immigration and naturalization officials, 
practically no prosecutions are at- 
tempted under this Federal statute be- 
cause of the ambiguity cf the severe pen- 
alty and misdemeanor stipulations. In 
addition, because of the comparatively 
small staff of enforcement officers, the 
main phase of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service work is concerned 
with the return of those aliens who have 
been either arrested or convicted for 
crimiiial violations in this country. 
There is a real need for expanding en- 
forcement service and personnel. The 
lack of detention facilities, and ease with 
which the Mexican “wetbacks” can enter 
the country are added problems. At one 
point alone in the border, it was esti- 
mated that as many as 2,590 “wetbacks” 
were entering weekly. 

Sealing the border seems essential to 
recucing the number of illegal entrants. 
However, some responsibility should be 
borne by individual employers in deter- 
mining the legal status of their agricul- 
tural workers. It is recognized that 
there is difficulty in discerning the legal 
status of Spanish-speaking workers. 
Nevertheless, there are indications that 
some farmers, as well as labor contrac- 
tors, are aware when the “wetback” is 
employed. ‘Testimony from a labor con- 
tractor indicated tha* he preferred using 
“‘wetbacks,” although nc wage differen- 
tials were made. 

It is the expressed public policy of 
major farm organizations, including the 
San Joaquin Agricultural Labor Bureau, 
Associated Farmers, Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the California Chamber of 
Commerce, Farm Bureau Federation, and 
others, not to condone the practice of 
using ‘““wetbacks.” 

Recommendations to afequately cope 
‘th this problem are admittedly diffi- 
cult. A restatement of policy by Cali- 
fornia agriculture on the hiring and use 
of “wetbacks” would seem essential. 
More frequent reporting by farmers to 
Immigration. Service personnel, when 
some doubt of nationality status exists, 
would be another aid to better enforce- 
ment. 

It is reported that there are no Mexi- 
can Nationals presently employed in the 
valley, who were admitted under the 
Mexican-American Treaty. The Gov- 
ernor’s Conference on Employment re- 
ported that not a single agricultural 
employer in the San Joaquin Valley re- 
quested certification for Mexican Na- 
tionals for 1950. However, recent inter- 
national developments have stimulated 
greater economic and agricultural ac- 
tivity in the valley. Thus, many of those 
testifying observed that the problem of 
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unemployment in the valley will very 
likely diminish and corresponding prob- 
lems of recruiting an adequate agricul- 
tural labo’ supply will increase. There- 
fore, it has been suggested that the door 
be left open with respect to use of Mexi- 
can Nationals to meet abnormal labor 
shortages in the future. 

Recommendation: To decrease the 
current flow of Mexican illegal entrants, 
it is suggested that the Governor, in 
concert with other western governors, 
request the Federal Government to in- 
crease their border patrol. A better in- 
tegrated State and Federal program is 
desirable, since it is a problem of mutual 
concern. 


A Visualized Program for Marketing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission heretofore granied me to exicend 
my own remarks in the Recorp, I include 
a speech which I recently made before 
the Graduate School of the Department 
of Agriculture: 


A VISUALIZED PROGRAM FOR MARKETING 


I appreciate the honor of speaking on this 
series of lectures on agricultural marketing. 
If I understand my assignment correctly, it 
is to discuss some of the history and back- 
ground of title II of the Research and Mar- 
keting Act of 1946 and to express an opinion 
as to the progress which has been made in 
carrying out the program contemplated un- 
der that title. 

Many of you were in the Department when 
this legislation was considered in Congress. 
All of you, I am sure, are familiar with it in 
@ general way and know something of its 
background. I believe, however, that the 
history and background of this legislation 
is so important in showing what Congress 
had in mind at the time the legisiation was 
passed that I should review the matter quite 
extensively even at the risk of going over 
ground with which some of you at least are 
already quite familiar. 

This legislation, and I am speaking now of 
title II, was the direct result of an intense 
interest in the marketing of agricultural 
products which developed during the Sev- 
enty-eighth and Seventy-ninth Congresses. 
It was not an effort to meeet an acute prob- 
lem then in existence; rather it contem- 
plated setting up a program which, while 
of a long time nature, might give some efiec- 
tive relief to conditions which were expected 
to develop during the period following the 
end of World War II. The discussions which 
took place in the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House and in the Congress during 
the Seventy-eighth and Seventy-ninth Con- 
gresses clearly indicate that Members of 
Congress had a great appreciation of what 
had been accomplished for agriculture dur- 
ing many years of research in the field of 
production. The fact that American farm- 
ers were able almost overnight to increase 
agricultural production by more than 30 per- 
cent, in spite of shortages of labor, machin- 
ery, fertilizer, and transportation, made a 
great impression upon Members of Congress 
and with it came the realization that this 
spectacular development was due in large 
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part to many years of patient research in the 
laboratory and test plot. 

There was a feeling that, while this in- 
crease in the ability of farmers to produce 
was a Godsend during the war, it might 
create serious problems following the war 
unless consumption during normal times 
was sufficient to absorb it. It was natural 
under those circumstances for many to reach 
the conclusion that, if we could approach 
the problems of marketing and distribution 
in the same way and with the same sucvess 
we had met the problems of production, we 
would have the answer. 

There was also a strong feeling in Congress 
and also among farmers that the only per- 
manent and satisfactory solution of the 
problem of surpluses, particularly of the 
perishable commodities, lay in the develop- 
ment of a better system of marketing and 
distribution rather than through Govern- 
ment price-support programs. 

The first definite step in the way of action 
on this subject came with the introduction 
in the Seventy-eighth Congress by the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agriculture, 
the late Hampton P. Fulmer, of South Caro- 
lina, of House Resolution 38, which passed 
the House unanimously on May 27, 1943. 
That resolution authorized and directed the 
House Committee on Agriculture “to make 
a study and investigation of the present 
system of marketing, transportation, and 
distribution of farm products from rural 
areas through the various marketing agen- 
cies to the ultimate consumer as it affects 
farmers, the various types of middlemen, 
wholesalers, retailers, and consumers.” The 
following were named as specific subjects for 
investigation: 

1. The effectiveness of the present system 
of marketing and the adequacy of marketing 
facilities with particular regard to the pro- 
tection of farmers and consumers. 

2. The effect of transactions on the com- 
modity exchanges upon farmers and con- 
sumers. 

8. The existence of any practices in con- 
nection with grading, storing, processing, 
transporting, distributing, or marketing of 
farm products which adversely affect farm- 
ers and consumers. 

4. The part which transportation plays in 
the distribution of farm products and the 
possible existence of discrimination in trans- 
portation rates. 

5. The feasibility of setting up a coopera- 
tive program of marketing and distribution 
through local, State, and National marketing 
agencies which would provide facilities for 
grading, distribution, storage, and other es- 
sential activities. 

The committee was directed to make a re- 
port to the House after the conclusion of its 
investigation and make such recommenda- 
tions as it felt proper with respect to legis- 
lation. 

I think it might be*pertinent to point out 
that Chairman Fulmer, the author of the 
resolution, was a South Carolina farmer who 
produced a wide variety of crops, including 
fresh fruits and vegetables for the commer- 
cial market. Through long experience he 
came to feel the frustration which every pro- 
ducer of perishable commodities must feel 
when he contemplates the risks which must 
be taken not only by the producer but by 
the handlers of perishable agricultural com- 
modities under our present marketing sys- 
tem. He was indignant at the low price 
which producers received and the high price 
which people in consuming centers were 
compelled to pay. On many occasions I have 
heard him express his views on the subject 
in the course of which he compared the 
actual price he received for fresh vegetables 
at his farm in South Carolina with the price 
quoted in Washington wholesale and retail 
markets. I think it should be noted that 
the concern which was expressed by Mr. 
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Pulmer was directed just as much to the 
high price which the consumer had to pay 
as it was to the low price which the farmer 
received." 

In the beginning Mr. Fulmer appointed a 
subcommittee consisting of Hon. John W. 
Plannagan, Jr., as chairman, Hon. Stephen 
Pace, and myself as the other members, to 
formulate plans and set up an organization 
to carry out the studies authorized under 
the resolution. Despite the great interest in 
the subject matter, this investigation was 
slow in getting under way. We were in the 
midst of a war. Members of Congress were 
exceedingly busy on problems arising out of 
the war. Qualified staff personnel members 
to conduct the investigation were hard to 
secure. 

The subcommittee, however, worked out 
a program of study which was outlined in 
a speech made on the floor of the House by 
Mr. Flannagan on June 21, 1944.2, This pro- 
gram contemplated a study of every phase 
of marketing activity, beginning with ship- 
ping-point organizations, facilities and prac- 
tices and going right down through every 
phase of marketing activity until the prod- 
uct reached the consumer. However, for 
reasons already stated, the committee was 
not able to complete its study during the 
life of the Seventy-eighth Congress. So great 
was the interest in this subject that much 
disappointment was expressed by Members of 
Congress from both rural and urban districts 
because the committee was not able to com- 
plete this investigation. 

Consequently, early in the first session of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, Mr. Flannagan, 
who had succeeded to the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Agriculture following the 
death of Mr. Fulmer, introduced House Res- 
olution 54 to authorize the Committee on 
Agriculture, acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, to make an investigation of the ex- 
isting system of marketing, transportation 
and distribution of farm products. Investi- 
gation called for by this resolution was of 
somewhat greater scope than that provided 
for in the Seventy-eighth Congress. In addi- 
tion to the subject matter included in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress resolution, the new 
resolution called for a study of “the ade- 
quacy of present facilities, local, State and 
Federal, for (1) furnishing producers, dis- 
tributors and consumers with market reports 
and marketing information; (2) the devel- 
opment of standards and grades; (3) the 
inspection and certification of the quality 
and conditfon of farm products; (4) the 
development, analysis and publication cur- 
rently of information showing the cost of 
marketing farm products through the va- 
rious channels of distribution; (5) the in- 
spection of meat and meat products and the 
influence of such facilities on the marketing 
of livestock; (6) protecting producers, dis- 
tributors and consumers from unfair trade 
practices in the marketing of farm products.” 

Reference is made to this expansion in the 
scope of the committee inquiry for the reason 
that it indicates the interest of the com- 
mittee in the service and regulatory activi- 
ties of the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, together with the part which those 
activities played in the marketing of agricul- 
tural commodities. Significantly also the 
new resolution called for a study of the effect 
of price-support activities upon the market- 
ing and distribution of farm products. 

House Resolution 54 was reported by the 
Committee on Rules on February 20, 1945.5 
A number of Members of the House spoke in 
favor of the resolution when it came up for 
consideration on February 26, 1945, and the 
only definite opposition was on the part of 
one Member of Congress, who explained it by 
saying that he was against all investigating 
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committees. In the discussion of this reso- 
lution it was remarked by several Members 
that agriculture had made tremendous prog- 
ress in the field of production through re- 
search and education, but that nothing com- 
parable had been done in the field of 
marketing.‘ 

So widespread was the interest in this sub- 
ject that activity was not confined to the 
investigation being conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Because of this in- 
terest Minority Leader Jos—EPH W. MartTIN, 
Jr., had appointed a Republican Food Study 
Committee under the chairmanship of Hon. 
Tuomas A. JENKINS, of Ohio. The purpose 
of this committee was to make a thorough 
study of all problems concerned with the 
production, marketing, and distribution of 
food, both from the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. This committee 
held hearings in various parts of the country 
and through its staff made comprehensive 
studies on the subject. As a result of these 
studies the Food Study Committee conclud- 
ed that some action should be taken by Con- 
gress in the field of research on agricultural 
marketing and distribution, and that better 
use should be made of existing Government 
agencies dealing with food distribution, proc- 
essing, and consumption. As a result of the 
conclusions reached by the committee a bill 
was prepared which was introduced in the 
House by myself on March 28, 1946, and 
given the number H. R. 5925. Because this 
bill is the direct ancestor of title II of the 
Research and Marketing Act and because it 
represented the thinking of a number of 
Members of Congress at the time, it might be 
pertinent to read to you now the title of the 
bill and its declaration of policy. The title 
reads as follows: 

“To improve nutritional standards, re- 
duce the cost of food distribution, provide 
a broader outlet for American farm products, 
and promote scientific development of food 
processing, distribution, and marketing, by 
establishing a National Food Research 
Institute.” 

The declaration of policy read as follows: 

“The Congress hereby declares that full 
production of food and farm commodities 
and effective utilization of all that is pro- 
duced is essential to the welfare of the Nation 
and the health and prosperity of its people. 
The Congress further declares that the appli- 
cation of scientific methods to the produc- 
tion of food and fiber having been highly 
successful during the past 84 years, a similar 
scientific approach to the problems of utili- 
zation of all agricultural products shall be 
the policy of the United States, so that we 
may learn how to make effective and profit- 
able use of the food and fiber we now know 
how to produce in abundance. The Con- 
gress further declares that establishment and 
operation of a National Food Research In- 
stitute for the purpose of concentrating 
scientific research, skill, and methods on the 
problems of food and fiber utilization is es- 
sential to the welfare, health, and prosperity 
of the people of the United States. The 
policies to be followed in attaining these ob- 
jectives shall be (1) improvement of the 
operation of the private marketing system 
to eliminate waste and inefficiency and 
thereby to reduce the relative cost to the 

consumer; (2) making available to the food 
production, processing, and distribution in- 
dustry scientific laboratory and research 
facilities and personnel so that opportunity 
for scientific research and development shall 
be available on reasonable terms to all mem- 
bers of the industry; (3) improvement of 
dietary and nutritional standards through 
research, processing, and marketing im- 
provements and education; (4) development 
of new and wider markets for American food 
and fiber products, both in the United States 
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and other countries, with a view to making 
tt possible for the full production of Amer- 
ican farms to be disposed of usefully and 
profitably without resort to subsidies or arti- 
ficial price-support programs.” 

In order to carry out the purposes of the 
legislation as set out in the declaration of 
policy, the bill provided for the transfer to 
the National Pood Research Institute of “all 
functions, powers, duties, and authority of 
each and every agency, division in or under 
the executive branch of the Government 
which, in the opinion of the President, as ex- 
pressed pursuant to subsection B hereof, is 
primarily concerned with food processing, 
marketing, distribution, or utilization, or 
which would, if continued, substantially 
duplicate any function by this act author- 
ized to be performed by the Institute.” 

Thus it will be seen that it was the purpose 
of this legislation to bring together in one 
bureau all of the agencies, not only in the 

mt of Agriculture, but in every 
branch of the Government which dealt with 
the marketing, processing, distribution, or 
utilization of food products. 

H. R. 5925 aroused a great deal of interest 
{m Congress and out. It was submitted to 
officials in the Department of Agriculture 
and in other agencies for their consideration 
and suggestions. Farm organizations, offi- 
cials of marketing groups, and many indi- 
viduals engaged in the distribution, trans- 
portation, and processing of food were asked 
to give their advice and opinions. On the 
whole, the objectives and purposes of the 
legislation met with a very favorable response 
and the extent of the interest manifested was 
indicated by the many helpful suggestions 
which were made as to possible changes and 
improvements, 

All of this occurred at about the same time 
the Committee on Agriculture was conclud- 
ing tts marketing studies under House Reso- 
Yution 54. That committee, as a result of 
these studies, reached the conclusion that 
the subject matter was so important, so com- 
plex, and so much of a continuing situation 
that it was beyond the ability of any con- 
gressional committee to find the answer to 
all of the many problems involved in the 
course of a congressional session. Instead, 
tt was felt that the only way that these prob- 
lems could be adequately considered and 
solved would be through a program of exten- 
sive and continuous research comparable to 
the research which had heretofore been car- 
ried out so successfully in the field of agri- 
cultural production. This meant, in effect, 
that the committee agreed with the approach 
to the problem which was suggested by H. R. 
5925. However, it was felt that further con- 
sideration should be given to the matter, and 
that H. R. 5925 should be revised with a view 
of incorporating the results of the studies of 
the special committee and some of the sug- 
gestions which had been made by marketing 
experts in the Department of Agriculture and 
by men with practical experience in the field 
of marketing and distributing farm and food 

cts. 

On June 6, 1946, H. R. 6692 was introduced 
in the House as a substitute for H. R. 5925. 
This bill covered very much the same field 
as the earlier measure but was a much im- 
proved bill, embodying many practical and 
helpful ideas which had been suggested by 
Siviaeonen tur tanec R. 5925. H. R. 

for a new agency in the De- 
pen hea to be known as the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration. Like the earlier 
bill, it provided for bringing together all 
governmental agencies dealing with the proc- 
essing, distribution, and marketing of food 
and in addition provided for the transfer 
to the new agency of all the service and 
regulatory activities of the Department of 
Agriculture. This might have been implicit 
in the earlier measure, but in H. R. 6692 
it was specifically set out. Thus we find that, 


ult of the thought and study and 


porated some new features, such as the 
authority to contract with agencies outside 
of the Government for research work, and 
broadened the scope of research especially 
in the field of utilization, but fundamentally 
it was a continuation and expansion of the 

of research which had been carried 
on by the Department of Agriculture and 
the land-grant colleges for many years. Be- 
cause each of these bills (H. R. 6548 and 
H. R. 6692) dealt with the subject of re- 
search, because there was intense interest 
in each of them, because most of those who 
were interested in one bill were also inter- 
ested in the other and because the end of 
the session was approaching, it was decided 
by the committee to hold a joint hearing on 
the two bills. 

Many of those who appeared before the 
committee expressed their approval of both 
bills. Among those appearing who were par- 
ticularly interested in H. R. 6692 were the 
late Albert S. Goss, Master of the National 
Grange; John H. Davis, executive secretary 
of the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives; C. W. Kitchen, executive vice president 
of the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association, whose long experience in the 
field of marketing activities in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was well known to every- 
one; P. R. Wilcox, assistant general manager 
of the California Fruit Growers Exchange; 
Albert J. Garner, commissioner of agricul- 
ture of the State of Maine; H. K. Thatcher, 
director of the Division of Agriculture and 
Industry from the Arkansas Resources and 
Development Commission; L. M. Walker, Jr., 
commissioner of agriculture for the State of 
Virginia; Warren W. Oley, chief of the 
Bureau of Markets of the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and W. Kerr Scott, then 
commissioner of agriculture of the State of 
North Carolina and now the Governor of that 
State; and others. 

During the course of the hearings, the 
committee reached a decision to combine the 
two bills—H. R. 6548 becoming title I, and 
H. R. 6692 becoming title II. To these were 
added the third title covering the appoint- 
ment of advisory committees. A committee 
print was drafted containing the three titles 
and the hearings were continued on this 
committee print. Both of the original bills 
had been submitted to the Department of 
Agriculture for a report with the result that 
the Department expressed its approval with 
some slight amendments of 6548 and ex- 
pressed its approval of most of the objectives 
and purposes of 6692, but objected to those 
provisions which brought together all of the 
many and scattered agencies dealing with 
agricultural marketing into the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration. Mr. Norris Dodd, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, appearing be- 
fore the committee on behalf of the Depart- 
ment, urged that instead of setting up the 
new administration that the bill be amended 
so as to simply give the Secretary authority 
to carry out all of the provisions contained 
in the bill. The committee was very reluc- 
tant to make the change. As far as I know, 
and I think I do know, every member of the 
committee favored the provision setting up 
an Agricultural Marketing Administration 
and felt that this was the heart of title II. 
However, responding to the plea of the repre- 
sentatives of the Department that they did 
not want to be bound to the exact type of or- 
ganization set up in the measure and because 
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of the lateness of the session and the desire 
to enact the legislation before adjournment, 
the committee acceded to the Department's 
suggestions and deleted the provision spe- 
cifically setting up the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration. However, in section 206 
of the bill the Secretary of Agriculture was 
authorized to transfer all of the agencies 
dealing with “research, service, or regulatory 
activities in connection with the marketing, 
transportation, storage, processing, distribu- 
tion of, or service or regulatory activities in 
connection with the utilization of agricul- 
tural products into a single administrative 
agency.” 

In order that there might be no mistake as 
to the views of the committee on this point, 
the committee report deals specifically with 
the subject as follows: 

“One of the principal aims of title IT is 
to facilitate administration of, and to in- 
crease the effectiveness of, the marketing 
work of the Department of Agriculture, and 
to give it the emphasis and attention that 
it should receive by providing for the inte- 
gration of all the marketing functions of 
the Department, including marketing re- 
search, service, and regulatory activities into 
a single agency, whose primary responsibility 
shall be to conduct and administer programs 
designed to improve the marketing and dis- 
tribution of agricultural products. 

“Testimony introduced at the hearings 
shows that such activities as the Depart- 
ment has developed to improve the private 
marketing system have been shifted about 
through a long series of departmental re- 
organizations, and at present the marketing 
research, service, and regulatory activities 
are spread among various bureaus, agencies, 
and branches, of the Department. Such 
agencies all have numerous other duties itn 
addition to their marketing functions. The 
agency in the Department of Agriculture that 
has a major share of the responsibilities for 
administering marketing services and im- 
proving distribution is also charged with 
the responsibility of production goals, sup- 
port price activities, activities of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, purchase and sale 
activities, and other action programs, all of 
which are very important and necessarily 
make strong demands upon the time and 
energies of the Administrator. In view of 
the great importance of the marketing and 
distribution problems to the welfare of agri- 
culture and of the Nation, and of the fact 
that so little effective work has been done 
in this field in comparison with the magni- 
tude of the problem, this committee has 
reached the conclusion that research in mar- 
keting and the closely related marketing 
services and regulatory activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture should be handled 
by an integrated, administrative unit within 
the Department, responsible to the Secretary. 
Such a unit should be staffed with qualified 
marketing experts and should be permitted 
to utilize all its energies and resources for 
promoting, improving, and developing a 
sound marketing system without its admin- 
istrative officers being burdened with other 
complicated problems and heavy responsi- 
bilities incident to other important func- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture, much 
as they are at present. This is the method 
which has been used to achieve notable suc- 
cess in the fleld of production research. This 
committee is of the opinion that under such 
an administrative organization great progress 
can rapidly be made in the fleld of marketing. 
Accordingly, the bill authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to transfer and consoli- 
date the marketing research, service, and 
regulatory activities.” * 

The combined bill which bore the number 
H. R. 6932 and was reported on July 8, 1946, 
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came before the House on July 15, 1946. It 
passed the House as it later passed the Sen- 
ate by unanimous vote. Many Members 
of the House expressed their approval of the 
legislation on that occasion as well as their 
gratification that th: committee had 
brought out such a comprehensive research 
program. On the question of how the au- 
tho .ty given the Secretary in title II should 
be handled, Chairman Flannagan said, “The 
marketing program will never be a success 
until the marketing research, services, and 
regulatory work of the Department of Agri- 
culture is coordinated under one directing 
head. While I believe the Secretary should 
be given a free hand in bringing about the 
proper coordination and consolidation of 
the respective marketing research, service, 
and regulatory agencies, as provided for in 
section 206, I am strongly of the opinion 
that unless this is done, the marketing pro- 
gram will be a failure. It is the unanimous 
o,inion of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture that the Secretary should carry out 
the intent of Congress as expressed in sec- 
tion 206 at the earliest date possible.” * 

I can say without any hesitation whatever 
that Mr. Flannagan was speaking for the 
entire committee in making this statement, 
and I think I can say he was expressing the 
viewpoint of practically everyone who con- 
tributed in any way to the formulation of 
this legislation. 

For reasons which will appear later, I have 
devoted what may seem to be an excessive 
amount of time and detail in going into the 
legislative and historical background of title 
II of the Research and Marketing Act. In 
doing so I have not depended upon my recol- 
lection of the matter but have reviewed and 
restudied the legislative proposals and hear- 
ings which led up to the enactment of both 
titles I and II, as well as title III of that act. 

Let me now briefly summarize what was 
covered in titles I and II. Title I was an 
amendment of title I of the Ba~khead-Jones 
Act. It contained little that was new. Its 
principal purposes were (1) to provide for 
contract research, (2) bring agricultural re- 
search activities up-to-date, and (3) author- 
ize more appropriations for the same. 

Title II, on the other hand, was entirely 
new. Its over-all purpose was to improve the 
marketing and distribution of agricultural 
products. This was to be achieved in three 
principal ways: (1) to bring together into a 
single agency all administrative units in the 
Department of Agriculture dealing with the 
distribution of agricultural products, wheth- 
er in the fields of research, service, or regula- 
tion, (2) to carry out marketing research on 
a scale where it ultimately would be compa- 
rable with production research, (3) to sepa- 
rate marketing activity programs from those 
dealing with price supports, production con- 
trols and government purchasing programs. 

It was the feeling of those who sponsored 
and supported title II that throughout the 
years most of our agricultural efforts had 
been devoted to production and practically 
none to marketing. It was believed that as 
a result of this emphasis on production, that 
phase of agriculture had far outstripped the 
equally important function of marketing. 
It was further believed that, if all agricul- 
tural marketing activities could be combined 
in one agency, it would give marketing a 
tremendous impetus and enable it to match 
production, 

It is not necessary for me to say that the 
results under the Research and Marketing 
Act have been disappointing. Let me hasten 
to say that in stating this I mean no criti- 
cism whatever of those who have been in 
charge of its administration. I have an ex- 
tremely high regard for the work of Mr. E. 
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A. Meyer, the first Administrator of the act, 
and I am sure that Dr. Cardon and his asso- 
ciates know that I feel they have done the 
best possible job under the circumstances. 
Nor do I think the Appropriations Commit- 
ties of the Congress should be criticized for 
their failure to make the full amount of 
appropriations authorized by law. 

It is my view that the partial failure of the 
act is due primarily to the fact that the 
intent of Congress with respect to the ad- 
ministration of title II has never been carried 
out. Following the enactment of the law 
and on more than one occasion, a number 
of Members of Congress as well as others 
interested in the program conferred with 
Secretary Anderson and urged him to make 
the organizational changes authorized by the 
act. However, we were never able to con- 
vince him that this should be done, possibly 
because he had recently completed a reor- 
ganization of the Department based on a 
different theory. I have never discussed 
the matter with Secretary Brannan and I do 
not know that anyone else has, but for rea- 
sons which he doubtless considers good and 
sufficient, he has followed the same policy 
as his predecessor in this matter. But while 
I am not criticizing those who oppose the 
program called for in title II, I want to reiter- 
ate my belief in its merit and practicability 
and urge its further consideration. 

No doubt most of you are familiar with 
the study of the operations of the Research 
and Marketing Act made last year by a study 
group headed by Mr. D. Howard Doane. This 
study was initiated by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture through a subcommittee 
headed by Hon. Stephen Pace. The Doane 
group was composed of able and experienced 
men and its studies were thorough and con- 
scientious. It had the complete and hearty 
cooperation of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and other departmental officials, particularly 
Dr. Lambert and his associates. The com- 
mittee wisely covered the whole field of 
agricultural research and developed some 
very interesting and helpful information. 
For instance, it, found that there are on the 
books now some sixty separate acts of Con- 
gress which authorize appropriations for 
agricultural research.' The committee's re- 
port makes some excellent recommendations 
with respect to agricultural research gen- 
erally, but it seems to me it fell down rather 
badly in attempting to deal with title II, 
never really agreeing on anything in that 
connection, although some members of the 
committee sized up the situation correctly 
and urged that an effort be made to carry 
out the real objectives and purposes of that 
title.’ 

I have spoken of the helpfulness of Dr. 
Cardon in connection with the Doane Com- 
mittee’s activities. One of the most helpful 
and illuminating statements which came out 
of the investigation was that made by Dr. 
Cardon on May 26, pursuant to a request by 
Subcommittee Chairman Pace.® In _ this 
statement Dr. Cardon put his finger squarely 
on the principal source of the confusion sur- 
rounding the administration of the Research 
and Marketing Act. Dr. Cardon stated that 
this confusion stemmed from two concepts, 
one being that the Research and Marketing 
Act had to be administered as an integral 
whole, the other being that the Research 
and Marketing Act program should be re- 


* Appendixes G1, G2, G3, pp. 94-98, Hear- 
ings on Federal Agricultural Research, House 
Committee on Agriculture, 2d sess., 81st 
Cong., serial ZZ. 

®Ibid., exhibit 2, pp. 62-69. 

*Ibid., p. 51, also Report of Activities Un- 
der Research and Marketing Act, 1950, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, p. 3. 
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garded as of a different character than the 
research, education, and service work previ- 
ously carried out by the Department. I 
agree with Dr. Cardon that these concepts 
existed, and in my opinion, both were errone- 
ous. I think I can give you the reason for 
these erroneous concepts. They stem from 
the fact that title II was never carried out as 
Congress intended it should be. I have al- 
ready pointed out that title I and title II 
were entirely different types of legislation 
springing from an entirely different back- 
ground and that their consolidation into one 
act was simply a marriage of convenience for 
the purpose of expediting consideration and 
enactment. There is no reason On earth why 
title I should not have been considered then 
and now as an extension of existing law, 
which it was, and administered along with 
other legislation relating to the same sub- 
ject. Nor is there any reason why appro- 
priations authorized under title I should 
not have been considered in connection with 
appropriations for previously existing re- 
search activities. I think it would have been 
so considered had there been no title II. And 
had title II been carried out as intended by 
Congress and a new agency set up as con- 
templated, the two bills would have had to 
be administered separately. Thus all the 
difficulties which have arisen over the ad- 
ministration of both titles could have been 
averted had the intent of Congress been 
carried out at to title II. 

I hope I have not given the impression 
that nothing has been accomplished in the 
field of marketing research during the past 
4 years. There is plenty in the record to 
belie any such conclusion. Considering the 
funds which have been available, much has 
been done, but it is only a fraction of what 
had been hoped for. No doubt more could 
have been done with larger appropriations, 
but a look at the hearings before the House 
Appropriations Committee from 1947 and 
thereafter indicates that there is little like- 
lihood of larger appropriations unless some- 
thing substantially like the original program 
is carried out. In this the Appropriations 
Committees are probably wise.” Likewise, it 
seems to me that under existing conditions 
it will be hard to impress the Bureau of the 
Budget with the importance of increased ap- 
propriations for this work. 

If the program whereby all marketing 
activities in the Department were to be 
brought together had been carried out, it 
would have given such an impetus to mar- 
keting that there would have been some hope 
that it could attain the status of production 
in the Department's activities. Because mar- 
keting research ties in so closely with service 
and regulatory activities, such an arrange- 
ment would have made a greatly expanded 
research program possible. It would have 
enabled all those in the Department who 
work with marketing to give their undivided 
attention and energy to such program, That, 
it seems to me, is impossible as long as mar- 
keting activities are widely scattered, and in 
many cases, closely tied in with action pro- 
grams like price supports, production adjust- 
ments, and buying and selling operations. 

It is still my hope that eventually the ad- 
vantages to be secured from the reorgani- 
zation authority contained in title II will 
be so persuasive that some Secretary of Agri- 
culture will use it. Until that is done, I see 
little opportunity for carrying out any pro- 
gram which will give marketing the same 
importance as production as far as Govern- 
ment activities are concerned. 


See pt. 1, Hearings on Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Bill, 1948, espe- 
cially p. 53 and pp. 206-239; also, hearings 
in subsequent years on appropriations for 
Research and Marketing Act. 
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Penalty on Saving 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a column by the distinguished 
writer, Mark Sullivan. As he suggests, 
the whole American tradition of saving 
is being penalized by the special inter- 
ests and the inflation that is going on. 
Thrift and free enterprise built our 
country up and thrift is being discour- 
aged and much of our free enterprise is 
being taken over by the Government. 
We simply have to ston the present 
trend if we are to remain strong and 
free. 


PENALTY ON SAVING 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
INFLATION AND SPECIAL INTERESTS 


After the three labor members of the 
Wage Stabilization Board had resigned in 
protest against a ceiling proposed to be put 
upon wages; after the United Labor Policy 
Committee had protested threateningly 
against policies of Defense Mobilization Wil- 
son generally; and after four high labor 
Jeaders had called on President Truman to 
express their protest—after these events 
accompanying controversy, a brief statement 
was given out by the President's press secre- 
tary. It read: 

“The President * * * assured them 
that the administration was trying to work 
out the problem in a manner equitable for 
everyone without special privilege for any 
group.” 

“Without special privilege for any group” 
is familiar as a phrase though less so as a 
fact. What glaringly calls for attention just 
now, however, is a group which not only has 
no special privilege but even lacks a simple 
and fundamental right. This group is the 
savers, there are tens of millions of them, 
who have put their savings into life insur- 
ance, United States savings bonds, savings 
banks, and similar institutions. Between 
Government’s treatment of these and its 
treatment of two other groups—labor and 
farmers—the contrast is an indictment of 
Government itself. 

To labor the Wage Stabilization Board 


inflation. It was to stop this that the con- 
trol agencies, now much in the public eye, 
were set up. While they have put ceilings 
on the prices of many goods, they have as 
to others encountered contention and com- 
plexity and have postponed the dates for 
imposing ceilings. One agency head has 
said that two important kinds of goods, 
clothing and food, will continue to rise for 
several months. Nevertheless the purpose 
of the control agencies continues and so 
apparently does their determination. We 
had all better hope they succeed and help 
them to. 

The interest of the country as a whole in 
having inflation checked is second only to 
their concern about war. If indeed it is 
second at all, for one of the means by which 
Russian communism hopes to overcome us 
is through economic collapse of the kind that 
would result from inflation if it becomes ex- 
treme. And in this supreme national inter- 
est, if the people as a whole are to be looked 
upon as groups, the one group that should 
be the last to be called upon for sacrifice is 
the savers. They, more than any other de- 
tachable group; have paid the price of infla- 
tion. Over a period of 10 years they have 
seen every dollar of theirsavings fall in pur- 
chasing power to what was formerly 60 cents. 
During the brief priod of 8 months past they 
have seen the fall grow in quantity and mo- 
mentum. 

Again, if the people are to be looked upon 
as groups, two that are fair to be looked to 
for sacrifice are labor and farmers. So far 
as it is possible to separate temporary bene- 
ficiaries of an early stage of inflation from 
victims of it, labor and farmers have been 
beneficiaries. Within the past 6 years there 
have been five rounds of wage raises in in- 
dustry. Within the same period agriculture 
as an industry has had the highest national 
income in history, and some of the increase 
has been due to a Government policy, price 
support of farm crops. 

For protecting the savers against further 
sacrifice thorugh continuation of inflation 
and of reduction in the purchasing power of 
the dollar, the. Government has a special 
reason. The Government needs to make 
large borrowings from the savers through 
sale of bonds to them, and the savers will 
lend with more readiness and satisfaction 
if they know it is a Government policy to 
eng the purchasing power of their saved 

ars. 


The Late Dan Clingaman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Wauseon (Ohio) Republican 
for February 22, 1951: 


CrrizeNs Pay Fina Trisutre To Last On10 
Crvi. War Vet Dan CLINGAMAN 


The beloved citizen and patriot, “Uncle” 
Dan Clingaman, died at the home of his 
daughter and husband, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Fauver, on East Oak Street, at dawn Sunday 
morning, February 18, after an illness of 3 
weeks, at the age of 104 years 4 months and 
23 days. He was the last Civil War veteran 
and the last member of the Grand Army of 


* the Republic in Ohio. The citizens through- 


out the State join those of Fulton County 
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in paying honor and respect to this, the last 
member of the Foys in Blue who from 1861 
to 1865 preserved the Union. 

Ohio gave 310,000 of her sons to the Union 
Army and of these about 2,000 were from 
Pulton County. Of this gallant army that 
helped save the Union, “Uncle” Dan was the 
last survivor. 


HONORED AT NATIONAL FNCAMPMENT 

“Uncle” Dan Clingaman was a charter 
Member and a past commander of Losure 
Post 35, Grand Army of the Republic. . He 
was loved and respected by his comrades and 
at one of the ? ational encampments of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, when he was 
the lone survivor of the Civil War veterans 
in Pulton County, he was made an honored 
guest, the cost of transportation of himself 
and an attendant was paid to the encamp- 
ment, as well as their entertainment. 

When Gov. Frank J. Lausche, of Ohio, vis- 
ited the Fulton County Fair some 3 or 4 
years ago, he stopped at the home to pay 
honor to “Uncle” Dan, and this always re- 
mained a treasured and pleasant memory to 
Mr. Clingaman. 

. For many years Mr. Clingaman occupied an 
honored place in the parades of veterans of 
all the wars in which this country has been 
engaged. He attended every Memorial Day 
service held May 30 when his health or 
the weather would permit. He attended the 
services held in Wauseon, on the last Memo- 
rial Day. 

At the homecomings and other occasions 
where the welfare of the community and 
loyalty was a part of the program, Mr. Cling- 
aman had an honored place. 

Daniel A. Clingaman was born near Mel- 
more, Seneca County, on September 25, 1846. 
Six years later, his parents, by covered wagon, 
moved to a tract of wild land in German 
Township, near Burlington. His father died 
that fall. Here he worked on the farm and 
helped to clear the farm for cultivation and 
attended school during the winters until 
April 1865, when he answered the call for 
volunteers in the Union Army. He enlisted 
as a private in General Sheridan's army. 
His outfit was Company D of the One Hun- 
dred and Ninety-fifth Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try. He saw hard service in the campaign 
of the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. He 
served until the war ended and received an 
honorable discharge. 


LOCATES IN TEDROW 


Upon being mustered out, he opened a 
blacksmith shop at Tedrow which he oper- 
ated for 15 years. Selling the shop, he pur- 
chased the farm which he owned at the time 
of his death, 144 miles north of Wauseon and 
where he lived for more than 70 years. 

Mr. Clingaman was a very successful farm- 
er and was an active member of the Fulton 
County Agricultural Society for many years, 
serving as one of the directors of the board 
that managed the fair until he declined to 
serve longer on account of advancing years. 
His value to the society was recognized and 
he was elected an honorary member for life. 

He united with the First Christian Church 
of Wauseon in 1830 and was a faithful at- 
tendant at Sunday school and worship serv- 
ices. At his advanced age only the condition 
of his health or the weather kept him away. 

Mr. Clingaman frequently spoke of his 
early years on the farm when the forests 
had to be cleared away and the land drained 
and the team work done with oxen in order 
to produce a crop. As a fatherless boy he 
knew what hard work on the farm was and 
the trials that the pioneers of Fulton County 
endured. 

WIFE DIED IN 1923 


He was united in marriage to Miss Louise 
Minnich, who died in 1923. Since then his 
daughter and son-in-law gave him devoted 
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love, care, and attention to add to his pleas- 
ures in life. 

He is survived by his daughter, Mrs. Carl 
Fauver, and grandchildren, David Clinga- 
man, Defiance; Daniel Clingaman, Spring- 
field: John Clingaman, Wauseon; Charlotte 
Clingaman, Piqua; Mrs, Lowell Geringer, 
Wauseon; Mrs. Alfred Reighard, Delta; and 
Stanley Fauver, near Wauseon. 

The Robinson-Gibbs Post, American Le- 
gion, conducted the services in the Penrod 
funeral home, Tuesday afternoon at 2 
o'clock. His pastor, Rev. Ralph Richardson, 
assisted by Rev. John Osborne, pastor of the 
Church of God, officiating. Burial was in 
the Wauseon Cemetery. 

Flags were flown at half mast during the 
day and all places of business were closed 
during the funeral hour. 

A floral piece from the Department of 
Ohio, W. R. C., from Medina was received 
by the Clingaman family as well as a long 
distance call of condolence from the Civil 
War Veterans Association of Dayton, There 
are four Civil War Veterans left in the 
United States. 


A‘dress Before Future Farmers of 
America Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address de- 
livered by me before the Future Farmers 
of America Federation at Spartanburg, 
S. C., February 22, 1951: 

It is a pleasure to be here in Spartanburg 
with you this evening. I consider it a great 
privilege to address this splendid group of 
young men and their fathers. 

I like the enthusiastic spirit with which 
the Future Farmers of America work to 
develop leadership, cooperation, citizenship, 
improved agriculture, and patriotism. You 
represent democracy in its truest sense—a 
vital force of teamwork among individuals 
with deep-rooted ideals, working incessantly 
for the common objective of human better- 
ment. I have always been a firm believer in 
the underlying principles upon which the 
Future Farmers of America Federation was 
founded and feel that it has grown to be one 
of our great youth organizations, 

Agriculture and the Nation as a whole 
needs leadership and I am confident that 
this leadership will emerge from among our 
young people as a result Of the training re- 
ceived in our schools and through such or- 
ganizations as the Future Farmers of 
America. 

You farm boys of today are the citizens 
who will be supplying the food and other 
agricultural products for our country in just 
a few years. Many of you young men will, 
beyond a doubt, help determine agricultural 
policies in the future. The United States of 
America will be stronger because of the 
training you are receiving in the Future 
Farmers of America. 

In these grave times agricultural produc- 
tivity is a great source of national strength. 
But the role of agriculture in the present 
struggle for freedom in the world goes far 
_beyond the ability to produce in abundance, 
\Farming is more than just another industry; 
it is a way of life which we here in the 
United States must strive to preserve. Agri- 
culture always has made and is still making 


more than material contributions to our 
economy and our national strength. 
Through the years since the founding of this 
Nation, people who owned their farms and 
tilled their soil have contributed a strong 
moral influence upon our national life. 
Such farmers are still a strong bulwark of 
democracy and a real safeguard against the 
inroads of communism in our own country. 
But we shall say more about this later. 

This evening I would like to say a few 
words to you about three of our basic agri- 
cultural problems, for all of which you Fu- 
ture Farmers of America will be called upon 
to help find a solution. The first of these 
problems is that of raising the level of farm 
income. We have heard much about how 
this should be accomplished. 

We in America are the best-fed and best- 
clothed people in the world. This did not 
just happen. Back of our abundant produc- 
tion are millions of farm people who have 
learned how to produce and live as no other 
people have ever done. These farmers have 
not been content with science in the labora- 
tory. They have taken the results of the 
laboratory and applied them to their farms 
and in their homes. This has meant prog- 
ress, and in times of trial a lifesaver, not only 
for themselves but for the Nation and the 
rest of the world. , 

And still while so much progress has been 
made in agriculture I don’t need to remind 
you that the income per farm worker in 
many sectors of our agricultural economy 
is far too low. The question of how to 
raise this level of farm income is still before 
us. How can it be solved? Many of us 
today, I believe, are convinced that it can- 
not be done by raising prices of agricul- 
tural commodities alone. Much has been 
accomplished by Government price programs 
to give farmers equitable prices for their 
products, but we still find the average in- 
come per farm worker far below the average 
Wage per industrial worker. For example, 
in 1949 the average income per farm worker 
was $1,587, while the average wage per in- 
dustrial worker was $2,900. How may we 
raise the income per worker on our farms? 
It appears to me that this can be done 
only by increasing the productivity per 
worker on our farms through more efficient 
farming methods, more scientific farming, 
and farm mechanization. 

Farm mechanization, on the other hand, 
raises another problem. How large must 
a farm be to justify the use of machinery? 
The answer to this question is a difficult one 
and will depend to a great extent on the 
scale of our farming operations, the kind 
of crops grown, whether it is a dairy farm 
or a cattle ranch or a diversified farm. One 
thing is certain, however, farms must be 
large enough to make it possible to use 
mechanized equipment efficiently. Mecha- 
nization is extremely important at this 
particular time when so many young people 
are needed in the Armed Forces and in our 
factories to produce the materials required 
for national defense. 

This brings me to the problem of the 
family farm and a farm ownership. Our 
present family-farm system didn’t happen 
by accident, it has been made possible by 
our Government’s land policies, These pol- 
icies were motivated to a very great extent 
by the philosophy of our founding fathers 
and early leaders that the freehold prin- 
ciple was essential to a strong democracy. 
Operator ownership of the family farms in 
the United States has long been one of the 
chief goals of agricultural policy. Numerous 
farm laws have been enacted toward that 
objective. It is true that many farms are 
still operated by tenant farmers, but the 
opportunity is now and must be always kept 
open for farmers to become farm owners” 
if they choose to do so. 

Statistics indicate that there has been a 
rapid gain in operator-ownership during the 
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past decade, but there are developments 
which tend to make it more difficult for 
young men to get started in farming. The 
high cost of land, buildings, machinery, and 
livestock tend to limit rather than encour- 
age expansion of the family farming tradi- 
tion. We should therefore constantly strive 
to preserve the family farm concept and to 
make it possible for those who wish to farm, 
and who will do all in their power to farm 
efficiently, to eventually own their farms. 
What our farm policies will be in the years 
to come will depend a great deal upon you 
young men, the Future Farmers of America. 

Finally, I wish to call your attention to 
the importance of abundant agricultural 
production in this present world emergency. 
You all remember the fine job done by the 
farmers of the United States during World 
War II and thus far in the postwar period. 
We were able to increase production during 
the war to supply the needs of the United 
States and our allies. During the early 
postwar years we produced sufficient quanti- 
ties of food and fiber to aid a number of 
countries faced with shortages of agricul- 
tural commodities as a result of the war, 
Now we are confronted with another emer- 
gency. In the near future there will prob- 
ably be shortages of some important agri- 
cultural products such as cotton, wool, 
grains, meats, and dairy products. Again 
we must stand ready to produce sufficient 
quantities of these foods and fibers, not only 
for this country but for our allies who are 
fighting with us in this great struggle to 
maintain peace and freedom for all peace- 
loving people throughout the world. 

And now, my friends, I wish to congratu- 
late you for continuing your education and 
preparing for your future occupation. I also 
feel that your parents should be highly com. 
mended for making it possible for you to ate 
tend school to become better citizens, better 
leaders, and more efficient farmers 


General Bradley’s Address at Freedom 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by General of the Army Omar N. Brad- 
ley at the presentation of the Freedoms 
Foundation awards: 


Here at Valley Forge, at the bleak, winter 
retreat of a defeated American Army, we have 
gathered to warm our hands and our hearts 
to a greater task—a global struggle for free- 
dom’s eternal survival. 

Iam convinced that we will win this strug- 
gle. In this righteous crusade we shall suc- 
ceed. And all those nations joined with us 
in spirit and in action will remain alive and 
free, 

That winter at Valley Forge was a battle 
without gunfire, a struggle without glory, 
Because of their suffering and their defeats, 
the American troops almost abandoned the 
cause. But their leader, General Washing- 
ton, never lost faith. 

Now there is little chance that the march 
toward freedom will ever falter, Too many 
generations have been sustained by the mirae 
cle of individual liberty; too many men have 
lived in freedom to abandon it without a 
fight. 
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The survival of freedom depends on the 
collective industrial and political power of 
the nations who have joined in this cru- 
sade. In this torn world the backbone of 
freedom takes its strength from the power we 
have to defend it. 

The United States, and the freedom-loving 
nations of the world, have a greater indus- 
trial potential than our combined enemies, 
In the long run this industrial production 
and skill will assure our military supremacy 
if we need it. 

Among the free nations we are attaining 
an international political understanding. 
The North Atlantic Treaty, as a first step, 
is a stronger combination than the compul- 
sory league of Soviet satellites. In our indi- 
vidual nations we are stronger because each 
of us is free. In every satellite nation, where 
communism rules through the tyranny of a 
power-hungry minority, there exists a fun- 
damental political weakness. 

Morally and fundamentally, the free world 
has the undeniable power of a better idea. 
In our way of life no worship is denied, no 
abandonment of religion is required, no 
elections are counterfeited, no automatic 
“yes” is demanded. 


WE NEED HUMILITY ’ 


The sum total of our strength in these 
broad areas will assure ultimate victory over 
communism, And for the moment, we are 
the trusted leaders of this crusade. But in 
order to win we must provide the kind of 
leadership that freemen can respect and 
support. 

In this great responsibility we Americans 
need humility. 

Many of us are caught in the illusion that 
we—of all the people in this world—are self- 
sufficient. Because of the supreme confi- 
dence we have in our strength, in our faith, 
and in ourselves, it is difficult to admit the 
need of help. 

However, the American people, for all their 
strength and abundant charity, need guid- 
ance, courage and inspiration. In our Amer- 
ican pride at being the arsenal of democracy, 
we must remember that we are also regarded 
as the arsenal of hope. Great leadership in 
such a righteous cause requires that a na- 
tion be humble—before its God and its fel- 
lowmen. 

As we seek to protect the freedom which 
we hold in trust, we must provide more than 
material things. We must provide more 
than guns for soldiers, more than food for 
starving people, more than thoughts for hun- 
gry minds. We must show them our faith 
to bolster theirs. 

We should realize that our Nation is dis- 
tinguished in this world by the great quality 
of freedom which sets us apart. There are 
civilizations, religions, and ways of life much 
older than ours, which mark other countries 
and other people for special regard. Many 
of our precepts, and some of our modes of 
life, have been drawn from this background. 

But it is this devotion to freedom that 
marks the American way of life. So long as 
the American people sustain this devotion, 
and cherish and protect and continue to earn 
the liberty which we hold so dear, this Nation 
will deserve a great place in the history of 
humanity. 

Nature’s resources, and our genius for de- 
velopment of them, were placed in this bright 
area of the world to be shared unselfishly 
in times of need. I believe that the Ameri- 
can people will be endowed with the genius 
for development and invention only so long 
as their energies are devoted to the greater 

ood. Realistically, we must acknowledge 

at the greater good for the world requires 
continued contribution of energy, faith, and 
cooperation from all peoples who hope to 
share the American abundance. 

Frequently the cry is heard, “How can we 
go on giving and sharing indefinitely; won't 
we spread it all too thin and dissipate our 
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strength?” We hope that friendly nations 
will some day become self-sufficient and in- 
dependent of our aid. For the present, our 
assistance is needed to hasten their recovery. 
For the American people to falter or hesitate 
is unthinkable, for we are provided with 
ample strength upon which to draw. 


A TRUISM IS CITED 


We have friends—stanch, courageous, and 
worthy people who respect our leadership and 
join us in support of freedom. 

We are provided with the strength of di- 
versity which no regimented people can 
equal. When we apply the initiative and 
imagination of enterprising men to a difficult 
problem, we can count on a solution. 

Divine providence gives us another, and 
greater, strength which has never surrend- 
ered to any threat or peril. This is the spir- 
itual strength of our religious freedom—every 
man looking to his God, with faith and with 
prayer, for the guidance and the courage that 
human minds alone never quite provide. 

There is an old truism that if something 
too big is given to someone too small to carry, 
either the load must be lightened or the car- 
rier must grow big enough, strong enough, 
for the burden. There is little chance, as 
I read the avowed intentions of communism, 
tha; the load will be lightened soon, or that 
we may be able to shift it entirely to other 
shoulders, Since we now bear the burden, 
there is only one solution—we and our 
friends must become strong enough to carry 
it lightly, and with great endurance, and for 
a long time. 

Our own confidence is essential to our 
leadership. We must maintain the basic 
quality of a right estimate of ourselves and 
our abilities. I believe it is this kind of 
humility which is required of a leader-nation 
in these times of peril. I would not have us 
think less of ourselves than we should. 

I believe that we can take some inspiration 
in our present trouble from the words of a 
famous American, Thomas Paine, who wrote 
of our earlier crisis just before Washington's 
toops wintered here at Valley Forge: 

“I have as little superstition in me as any 
man living, but my secret opinion has ever 
been, and still is, that God Almighty will 
not give up a people to military destruction, 
or leave them unsupportedly to perish, who 
have so earnestly and so repeatedly sought to 
avoid the calamities of war, by every decent 
method which wisdom could invent. Neither 
have I so much of the infidel in me, as to 
suppose that He has relinquished the govern- 
ment of the world and given us up to the care 
of devils.” 

In this assemblage today at Valley Forge 
we have tried to capture some of the spirit 
and humility so necessary to the task of 
preserving freedom. These awards presented 
by the Freedoms Foundation mark significant 
contributions to this great cause for which 
free men crusade, 





A New “Uncontrollable” State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, in New York, United Nations 
owns a piece of land and a towering sky« 
scraper in which some 4,000 to 4,500 peo- 
ple are working. ; 

All but a few of these people are citi- 
zens of other countries, although some 
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91 Communists or near-Communists are 
employed there by the United States, 
which is, as you know, a member of 
United Nations. 

All of these people, being in some way 
diplomatic representatives of other gov- 
ernments, are immune from the laws 
and penalties which apply to you and 
me. Most of their salaries are tax ex- 
empt. Should one of them get drunk 
or violate a traffic regulation, he can, 
and ordinarily does, claim diplomatic 
immunity. 

I have never been able to understand 
the policy which sanctions the residence 
and activities of these people—many of 
whom mean our Government no good 
here in America. 

That we pay—to use the old expres- 
sion—‘‘through the nose,” is indicated by 
the following editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune of February 21, 1951: 


DIvipENDsS From UN 


In the first 5 years of its life the United 
Nations has succeeded in spending almost 
$857,000,000. Of this, the United States 
contributed four handred and twenty-four 
million, almost half of the total. By June 
30 UN outlays will approach $1,000,000,000, 
and of this sum the United States will have 
contributed five hundred and forty-three 
million. 

Can any American explain what possible 
benefit the United States has received from 
a single dollar contributed to UN, let alone 
half a billion of them? We have been treated 
to a never-ending wrangle, to a wholly use- 
less and costly war in Korea to the threat 
of another world war with unimaginable 
destruction, to military and economic regi- 
mentation in preparation for war, and to 
some half baked, wholly unrealistic, and 
dangerous excursions into social uplift on a 
global scale. The declaration of human 
rights and genocide convention are typical 
of these. 

The facts and figures on UN have been 
the subject of study by a Senate subcommit- 
tee under the direction of Senator O’Conor, 
of Maryland, and the report of this group 
leaves no doubt that UN has degenerated 
into a racket. The only people who profit 
directly from its operations are the new 
class of global bureaucrats who draw tax- 
free salaries. Trygve Lie, the Secretary 
General, benefiting from 11 forms of allow- 
ance and 6 of benefits, draws $53,000 a year, 
free of tax. He may be worth $53,000 to 
himself, but to no one else. 

The Senators speak of the vested interests 
that have been created in UN by interna- 
tional bureaucrats whose principal object is 
to keep every existing project going and to 
invent new ones constantly. Among these 
is a study of the effect of chewing coca leaves. 
Others proposed or in existence are world 
clinics for alcoholics, the improvement of 
obstetrical practice in China so that the 
ranks of the Chinese Red armies may be 
kept up to quota, a world compact to end 
divorce mills, a study of the social problems 
of South American aborigines, the standard- 
ization of map symbols, legal procedure for 
the issuance of death certificates of persons 
missing in war, an Asiatic flood-control pro- 
gram, and an investigation of the scientific 
basis of yog!. 

This only suggests the fertility of bureau- 
cratic resourcefulness in making work and 
finding devices to spend money. There are 
hundreds more of such boondoggles in the 
files. 


» There are almost 10,000 UN bureaucrats 


living largely off the American people. The 
old League of Nations was able to stagger to 
the grave with only a fraction of this horde 
of payroliers and at only a fraction of the 
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cost. With each passing year UN grows more 
grandiose in its pretensions and more futile 
in its effect. 

The common-stock holders in the organiza- 
tion ate supposed to be the citizens of the 
United States and of other governments. 
For them there are no dividends. The pre- 
ferred-stoc:: holders are presidents, premiers, 
and dic*ators, who regularly collect through 
the ability of UN to keep international ten- 
sions strung tight, so that there are always 
‘wars ant threats of wars with which to keep 
the people cowed and quiescent so that they 
will submit to the constantly increasing exac- 
tions of the state upon their incomes and 
their very lives. 

When are the people of the world going to 
get onto this gigantic fraud? 


Idaho Legislature Memorializes Congress 
Regarding the Sending of Troops to 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
"Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of Idaho are so resentful of 
sending troops to Europe without the ap- 
proval of the Congress that they have 
importuned the members of their State 
legislature to memorialize the Congress 
of the United States to take such action 
as may be necessary and expedient to 
prevent the sending of American troops 
to foreign lands by the President without 
first obtaining the consent of the Con- 
gress in the absence of a declaration of 
war. The resolution follows: 


Senate Joint Memorial 3 (as amended) 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of these United States cf 
America in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Idaho, in legislative session duly and regu- 
larly assembled, most respectfully present 
the following petition, resolution and me- 
morial, to wit: 

“Whereas the present world situation in- 
sofar as it affects the peace and welfare of 
these United States of America is at one of 
its most critical and uncertain stages; and 

“Whereas the President of these United 
States of America contemplates sending 
greater numbers of our ground troops to 
foreign countries in order to protect said 
countries against invasion by aggressor na- 
tions; and 

“Whereas we, your memorialists, believe 
that ground troops of the United States 
should not be sent to any foreign country 
for such purpose by the President of these 
United States, without first having obtained 
the advice and consent of the Congress of 
these United States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Idaho (the house of representatives con- 
curring), That we most respectfully urge 
the Congress of these United States to take 
such action as may be necessary and expedi- 
ent to prevent the sending of the ground 
troops of these United States of America to 
foreign countries by the President of these 
United States without first obtaining the 
advice and consent of the Congress of these 
United States in the absence of a declara- 
tion of war by the Congress; be it further 


“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be authorized, and he is 
hereby directed, to immediately forward 
copies of this memorial to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of these United 
States of America and to the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from the State 
of Idaho.” 

This senate joint memorial passed the sen- 
ate on the 15th day of February 1951. 

Epson H. Dear, 
President of the Senate. 

This senate joint memorial passed the 
house of representatives on the 8th day of 
February 1951. 

W. L. Mts, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

I hereby certify that the within senate 
joint memorial No. 3 originated in the sen- 
ate during the thirty-first session of the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho. 

Britt NEpRryY, 
Assistant Secretary of the Senate. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Proj- 
ect Is an Economic Monstrosity and 
Would Prove To Be a Wasteful Ex- 
penditure of Money, Manpower, and 
Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
over 50 years the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project has been paraded be- 
fore Congress, and during that time its 
construction has been urged by its ad- 
vocates for practically every reason 
under the sun. 

During the period of 25 years this 
Nation found itself engaged in two World 
Wars, and during that time we heard 
the argument that the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect was. necessary if victory were to be 
achieved. Fortunately for the Ameri- 
can people and the welfare of the Nation, 
Congress did not listen to such a specious 
argument and we concentrated on utiliz- 
ing our manpower, money, and materials 
for increasing our standards of produc- 
tion so essential in meeting the needs 
of our national defense. 

Today we find ourselves involved in 
another world crisis, and as usual the 
age-old statement is again being bandied 
about that our security rests in no small 
degree on construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project. 

In fact, not only have the proponents 
of this boondoggling project attired it 
in the garb of national defense, but they 
have given it the “new look,” or in every- 

y language, “something new has been 
added,” by stating that it is needed to 
transport ore for several Midwest steel 
companies who are developing ore de- 
posits in the Labrador-Quebec area, and 
who claim the seaway is needed to solve 
their transportation problem. In other 
words, the American are being 
asked to subsidize these steel companies 
by providing the St. Lawrence seaway 
for their own selfish interests, 
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The far-reaching potentialities of 
atomic energy as a source of power have 
been carefully avoided by advocates of 
the St. Lawrence project despite the fact 
that they know rapid progress is being 
made in the field of atomic energy, and 
that there is the possibility that before 
the St. Lawrence seaway can be com- 
pleted in the 5 or 7 years time required 
for its construction we may find that the 
development of atomic energy has revo- 
lutionized the power industry and ren- 
dered such a project as obsolete, useless, 
and a sheer waste of billions of dollars 
of the American taxpayers’ money. 

There are many manifold reasons why 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect is an economic monstrosity and 
should not .be foisted upon the Ameri- 
can taxpayers who are already overbur- 
dened by taxes that take about 35 cents 
out of every dollar they earn. 

The following speech was delivered by 
me on February 21, 1951, over the Amer- 
igan . Broadcasting Co. network and 
should be of interest to every American 
citizen because it sounds a warning of 
the evil effects that would befall this 
Nation, its commerce, and its industries 
if the St. Lawrence project should be 
constructed. 

The address is as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am opposed to the 
St. Lawrence project because I represent 
thousands of coal miners and railroaders in 
the great State of Pennsylvania whose jobs 
will be seriously menaced by the proposed 
international ditch. The people of Pennsyl- 
vania are not selfish; hence I am not going 
to spend the time allotted to me in describ- 
ing the devastating effect that the St. Law- 
rence project will have on the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Instead, it is my purpose to dis- 
cuss the effect that the proposed St. Law- 
rence project will have on the economic life 
of the entire United States. 

In the interest of clarity of thought, let 
us remember that the proposed St. Lawrence 
project is divided into two component parts— 
first, as a seaway which contemplates the 
establishment of a 27-foot channel from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River to Duluth, 
Minn., a distance of 1,677 miles.- While utili- 
zation of existing facilities will lessen the 
construction work in some of the area, the 
greatest and most costly portion of the work 
remains to be done. This will necessitate the 
construction of a series of channels, canals, 
and large dams. 

The second part of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect involves the construction of a large 
hydroelectric power dam estimated to pro- 
duce for the American side, 570,000 kilowatt- 
hours of firm electric current. The cost of 
the dam will be paid for by the American 
taxpayers. 

In this connection, when you consider the 

being made in the field of atomic 
energy and the billions of dollars being spent 
in developing its use in the generation of 
power, it is readily apparent that the 7 years 
required to complete the St. Lawrence seaway 
might well find that atomic energy has rev- 
olutionized the power industry and the bil- 
lions spent on the St. Lawrence seaway power 
project would be a sheer waste of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer’s money. 

When you view the project in two parts, 
namely, as a seaway and power project, the 
natural question arises, What is the total 
cost? Those in favor of such a project are 
ultra conservatives in arriving at a cost fig- 
ure, while those-opposed to the project are 
unable to accept the modest cost claims of 
the advocates of the St. Lawrence project. 
On the other hand, 10 years ago leading and 
reliable industrial engineers in Canada and 
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the United States placed the cost in excess 
of $1,000,000,000, some contending that 
$1,350,000,000 is a sensible and sane estimate. 

That these industrial engineers are pro- 
ceeding on a sound basis is very evident when 
we recall the estimates that were given for 
the construction of the Panama Canal. The 
original estimate of $160,000,000 was absurd 
when the final cost was revealed as $375,- 
000,000. Then, too, the Suez Canal was esti- 
mated at $30,000,000, but when completed the 
total cost was $80,000,000. 

It must also be borne in mind that pro- 
duction costs are now at a high point, and 
since we are again in a period of war emer- 
gency further increases are very likely. 

Aside from the great cost of this proposed 
project, let us keep in mind that we are 
being asked to construct this project at a 
time when the American people are faced 
with the necessity of building an adequate 
national defense against the threat of world 
communism that has engulfed us in war in 
Korea—a war that many regard as the step- 
ping-stone to world war III. Why should we 
be asked at this critical period in world his- 
tory to divert our manpower, materials, and 
financial resources to a project that cannot 
possibly be completed before 1956 or 1958, 
and when completed the seaway portion will 
be frozen over 5 months of each year? We 
have fought two World Wars in a space of 
25 years and we did not need the St. Law- 
rence seaway to achieve victory. In fact, Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of Mobilization 
said in a recent speech, “The development of 
the St. Lawrence would take a long time. 
There are much more pressing problems if 
we are to win the war of production.” 

In addition, only 15 percent of the popula- 
tion of the United States will benefit from 
the St. Lawrence project, with the remaining 
85 percent of American citizens being called 
upon to pay their share of the cost of con- 
struction, estimated to exceed $1,000,000,000. 

In estimating the cost of construction, 
there has been little said concerning the cost 
of defending the St. Lawrence project. 
Military experts, however, are of the opinion 
that it will require over $1,000,000,000 to 
erect the necessary defenses at strategic lo- 
cations along the 1,677-mile front. In ad- 
dition, the maintenance cost of these defense 
posts cannot be ignored. For the mainte- 
nance cost of the channel and locks alone, 
more than, $20,000,000 will be expended an- 
nually for the seaway part of the project. 

When we consider the cost of construction 
estimated to exceed $1,000,000,000 and add 
another $1,000,000,000 for the erection of 
defense posts requiring additional millions 
for maintenance costs, we can readily see 
that this proposed St. Lawrence project is 
destined to cost us billions of dollars. I am 
sure you will agree that this is a tidy sum of 
money to saddle on the already overburdened 
taxpayers of America, who are now paying the 
tax collector 35 cents out of every $1 they 
earn. 

For a moment, let us dwell on the effect 
the St. Lawrence seaway will have on the 
American market and transportation facil- 
ities. Upon completion, the St. Lawrence 
project will open the Great Lakes to world 
shipping and within a few months you will 
have dirty, cheap, ill-manned foreign tramp 
steamers flying foreign flags dumping their 
cargoes at Great Lakes ports instead of on the 
Atlantic seaboard, as is being done at the 
present time. These foreign vessels do not 
meet the standards of American shipping—in 
wages, living or sanitary conditions. As a 
result, it costs $500 a day more to operate 
an American vessel as compared to the cost 
of operating a foreign tramp steamer. The 
average wage paid foreign seamen is about 
half of the amount paid our American sea- 
men. In addition the foreign vessels or their 
crews pay no taxes. On the other hand, 
American shipping interests pay large taxes, 
only to see such revenue applied to building 


&@ project that is establishing ruinous com- 
petition and threatening to sabotage Ameri- 
can shipping and the American market. 

We have spent over $19,000,000,000 de- 
veloping our merchant marine, in which we 
take great pride. Yet, because of the size of 
American-flag ships and-the fact they are 
being built larger, only about 9 percent of our 
merchant ships could use the proposed sea- 
way, while a greater number of larger for- 
eign vessels than are now using the 14-foot 
waterway will be able to use the new seaway. 

Industries in the Great Lakes area should 
realize that if this St. Lawrence seaway is 
completed their fields, mines, factories, and 
forests will be brought into direct compe- 
tition with the slave type of labor that pre- 
vails in foreign countries. 

These foreign tramp steamers in addi- 
tion to disrupting the American market will 
deal a death blow to the transportation fa- 
cilities of our Nation, and to the anthracite 
and bituminous coal industry. 

At the present time American railroads 
employ more than a million American citi- 
zens, and long trains carry millions of tons 
of freight to and from seaboard ports. It 
is estimated that American railroads will suf- 
fer an annual loss in fyeight revenue from 
$100,000,000 to $250,00C,000 should the St. 
Lawrence seaway become a reality. These 
foreign tramp steamers will deprive the rail- 
roads of this freight traffic and the devastat- 
ing effect is more fully realized since every 
thousand tons of freight lost to the Ameri- 
can railroads mcans the elimination of one 
freight train. When you remove freight 
trains you destroy the jobs of railroaders. 
Thus we have foreign seamen on these dirty 
tramp steamers benefiting at the expense of 
the American railroad employees. 

Nor can we ignore the ill effects of the St. 
Lawrence project on the coal industry of the 
United States. We must not forget that 
these tramp steamers coming into the Great 
Lakes region with cargoes of foreign coal will 
create a greater import market for subsidized 
and tariff-preferred coal of Great Britain, 
Nova Scotia, and Russia. This foreign coal, 
produced by cheap labor and transported at 
distress rates, will displace American coal 
produced at American mines under Ameri- 
can working conditions. This would be in 
addition to the competition of crude and fuel 
oil produced from foreign sources under the 
same conditions. 

The power part of the St. Lawrence project 
will produce hydroelectric power which will 
displace both in Canada and the United 
States the use of American-mined coal. And 
let us keep in mind that while this hydro- 
electric power may appear cheap, it, too, is 
subsidized by the American taxpayer. 

Taking the importation of foreign-mined 
coal, and crude and fuel oil, together with 
the coal displaced by the power part of the 
St. Lawrence project, you will have destroyed 
a 35,000,000-ton American coal market. For 
every million tons of coal displaced we must 
keep in mind 1,000,000 man-days are lost to 
good American citizens in the mining and 
transportation industries. 

The St. Lawrence project is nothing new. 
For the past 50 years it has been talked of at 
different intervals, only to be shunted aside 
as impractical and unsound. Now that we 
are engaged again in a gigantic effort to build 
an adequate national defense, advocates of 
this economic monstrosity have garbed it in 
the armor of nat#nal defense and present it 
to the American people, hopeful that pa- 
triotic fervor will cause the Nation to accept 
it lock, stock, and barrel. 

In addition, the St. Lawrence seaway has 
been given the “new look” in the sudden in- 
terest taken in it by several small Midwest 
steel companies who are developing ore de- 
posits in the Labrador-Quebec area and who 
claim the seaway is needed to transport their 
ore to their respective plants. I submit that 
these midwestern steel companies should 
solve their problem of transportation them- 
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selves and not expect the American tax- 
payers to subsidize them by providing the 
St. Lawrence seaway for their own selfish 
interests. 

Surely you good people in the State of 
Minnesota are not going to accept a project 
that will permit iron ore to be dumped on 
the American market at a cheaper price and 
in competition with the ore from the great 
Minnesota iron range; you good people in 
Michigan and Wisconsin are not content to 
see your great agricultural market destroyed 
by foreign competition and the wages of 
labor seriously menaced; you good people of 
the great Mississippi Valley should not be 
expected by your Government to see your 
great import and export market destroyed 
by foreign vessels plying our inland waters. 

We who live in the industrial States and 
on the seaboard are not being fooled by 
parading an old political pet—the St. Law- 
rence seaway—in the garb of national de- 
fense. Nor are we fooled by the efforts of 
the great State of New York, through politi- 
cal affiliations, to secure a power project 
benefiting mostly a small section of the 
State of New York. 

In joining us in defeating this political 
and economic monstrosity—the St. Lawrence 
project—you are enlisting in a cause that 
will repel an invasion of the rights of the 
American workingman and contribute to 
the general welfare of every American citi- 
zen. Yes, you will be giving voice to the 
sentiments that should be inscribed on every 
heart—let us preserve the home and the job 
of every American workingman. 





A Real Peace Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times, in its lead editorial of Tues- 
day, February 20, suggests a basis for a 
program which if the Soviet Union 
agreed could really give the world the 
“long peace.” To this seven-point pro- 
gram I would add two additional points 
making nine points in all, as follows: 
(8) Agreement on the majority UN 
plan for inspection and control of atomic 
and other weapons of mass destruction; 
and (9) cooperation on broad-scale 
technical assistance and stimulation of 
requisite investment in undeveloped and 
underdeveloped areas to raise standards 
of living and materially improve condi- 
tions of health and education. The edi- 
torial follows: 


AGENDA FoR THE Bic Four 


Despite Premier Stalin’s latest blast 
against the West, the United States, Britain, 
and France have proposed to Moscow a March 
5 meeting of their deputies in Paris to work 
out a program for a conference of the For- 
eign Ministers of the four powers. The 
new western notes represent the sixth dip- 
lomatic exchange on the project of such a 
conference, launched by the Soviets last 
November. They reply particularly to the 
Soviet note of February 5, which appeared 
to accept the western demand for extending 
the discussions to all problems causing pres- 
ent world-wide tensions, but which did so 
in such a conditional form as to leave Mos- 
cow's final meaning obscure. However, 
rather than engage in further exchanges, 
the western powers have followed the French 
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suggestion of leaving the clarification of 
these obscurities to the deputies. Their 
latest communication is phrased in such a 
manner as to require only a Soviet “Yes” to 
get the preliminary meeting under way. 

If a new four-power conference is to ac- 
complish anything worth while it must show 
a willingness to get down to business on the 
actual issues now agitating the world. These 
issues hinge not so much on German rearma- 
ment, however much the Soviets may wish 
to keep that question in the foreground, as 
on the whole problem of Soviet imperialism, 
as manifested in various aggressive actions 
since the war, and on the urgent need for 
western self-defense. These actions are best 
summarized in the latest British note relat- 
ing to the Soviet-British pact, and the points 
made in that note should form the basis for 
the agenda of any four-power conference to 
which the western democracies can agree. 

These points, and the western position 
regarding them, are and should be: 

1. The imbalance between the vast Soviet 
armies and the western defensive forces, 
present or proposed—an imbalance which 
can be cured only by establishing a balance 
of power which will reassure the world. 

2. Soviet subjugation and rearmament of 
Eastern Europe in violation of all wartime 
agreements and the peace treaties—a threat- 
ening situation which can be corrected only 
by the restoration of national and individ- 
ual liberties. 

3. Cessation of Soviet attempts to conquer 
nations by subversion, infiltration, coups 
d'état, and “civil wars,” as in Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, and Korea—a situation which calls 
for dissoiution of the Cominform. 

4. For Austria a treaty of independence— 
which entails the withdrawal from Eastern 
Europe of Soviet forces now supposed to be 
guarding Soviet communications to. that 
country. 

5. For Germany, unification—which in- 
volves the determination of borders now 
legally fixed as of December 31, 1937; the 
restoration of personal and political liberties 
in the Soviet zone, as decreed in the Pots- 
dam agreement; restoration of German sov- 
ereignty and a peace treaty with an all- 
German Government, as provided in the 
Potsdam agreement; and finally, assurance 
of German security by the dissolution of the 
budding German Red army in the Soviet 
zone and the establishment of adequate 
German security forces within a European 
framework. 

6. Cessation of Soviet sabotage of the 
United Nations and sincere participation in 
its work, including Soviet support for col- 
lective security and cessation of Soviet aid 
to aggressors. 

7. Finally, lifting of the iron curtain. 

Such a settlement is not likely to provoke 
enthusiasm in Moscow, but would be a set- 
tlement in keeping with all wartime agree- 
ments, beginning with the Atiantic Charter, 
and a settlement that would restore real 
peace. Until some such settlement is 
achieved the western powers must beware of 
dictators talking peace while preparing for 
war. 


Increase in Cost of Living Brings Addi- 
tional Worry for American Pensioners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEITATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, no 
group of Americans is suffering more 
from the high cost of living than those 


who have to rely on pension checks. 

Sylvia Porter in her column in the Feb- 

ruary 6, 1951, issue of the St. Petersburg 

(Fla.). Times tells the truth about the 

predicament of our elderly citizens in 

their battle with: the high cost of living. 
Miss Porter’s article follows: 


INCREASE IN Cost or LivING BriInGs ADDITIONAL 
Worry ror AMERICAN PENSIONERS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

In 1938, the coet of providing an elderly 
couple with a decent, healthy standard of 
living was $70 a month. 

Today, that same budget—allowing few, 
if any, of the small luxuries of living—de- 
mands $115 and $120. 

Most elderly folks, dependent on pensions 
and living in decidedly moderate circum- 
stances, simply cannot obtain that extra $45 
to $60. 

Thus, somehow, some way, they now must 
struggle along with only three-fifths of the 
goods and services considered necessities by 
the most objective nutrition experts. 

And if they are to live above the sub- 
sistence level—are to have a few things be- 
yond their absolutely minimum physical 
needs—their monthly budget today runs to 
$150. 

Again, most elderly couples, relying on 
pension checks and either too bewildered or 
too feeble to get outside jobs find this even 
more impossible of attainment. 

Thus, to them, luxuries are just a dream. 
Subsistence is their way of life. 

And the pensions that just a short while 
ago they thought would give them comfort 
in their older years are a cruel mockery. 

This dramatic illustration of what infla- 
tion is doing to the millions of pensioners 
in our land was outlined to me this week by 
Laurence D. De Trude of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

What is particularly painful about the fig- 
ures is that they emphasize that this is hap- 
pening to our older folks—to our fathers 
and our mothers who worked a lifetime, 
scrimped and saved in the expectation of en- 
joying independent, proud later years. 

And what is particularly pertinent about 
this story now is that it shouts a deeply 
vital message and warning to those groups 
who insist on fighting for greater and greater 
financial security—and yet, who are ignoring 
what inflation is doing to that security. 

Pensions and (pay checks) in terms of dol- 
lars mean little in periods of this sort. 

The benefits make sense only when trans- 
lated into terms of food, clothing, shelter— 
what the money will buy in the market 
place. 

The food that cost $1 in January 1939 now 
costs $2.15. 

The clothing that cost $1 then now costs 
$1.49. 

The housing that cost $1 then now costs 
$1.16. 

And on the same $1 comparison, house 
furnishings cost $1.63. 

Fuel, gas, and electricity cost $1.33. 

Sundries cost $1.59. 

The cost of food and shelter alone is now 
as great as the total budget for an elderly 
couple before World War Il—leaving noth- 


income is spent on food. 
“The cost of foods commonly consumed 
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come policies, with special corporation retire. 
ment deals, should be far in the lead. 

Otherwise their benefits won’t mean 
much when they get around to collecting 
them. 

There can be no financial security to all 
unless we stop this insane cost-of-living 
spiral. Just glance back at the few figures 
in this report if you still wonder why. 


Cotton Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr, GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an article that appeared in the 
Commercial Appeal of Memphis, Tenn., 
on Wednesday, February 21, 1951: 
Corron ComMMENT—CosT OF COTTON IN Man’s 

Surret Increased 10 Cents From 1948 To 

1950, sur THE Cost or THe Sumr GarINeD 

$1.16 in Same Pertop—D1Sate nas Soivu- 

TION 

(By Gerald L. Dearing) 

If Price Stabilizer DiSalle means what he 
says in his price-control edicts—that whole- 
sale, retail, and other price margins will be 
held to the same dollars and cents level and 
not allowed to fluctuate on a percentage 
basis—the price of raw cotton will have little, 
if any, effect on the selling price of the 
finished product. 

If, however, he allows the spinner, the 
weaver, the finisher, the converter, the job- 
ber, the wholesaler, and the retailer to main- 
tain percentage markups—that may be an- 
other story. 

It may surprise some people to learn that 
cotton goods have only a small place in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price 
Index. Cotton's place in the total is only 
2.3 percent. So, if the price of cotton prod- 
ucts advanced 100 percent, it would have 
only a minor effect on the over-all index. 

Men's business shirts of the ,type which 
sold for $3.65 last December have a weight 
of only three-tenths percent in the over-all 
index, but there are other figures of more 
interest than that. 

It takes three-quarters of a pound of raw 
cotton to make a shirt of this type. This 
allows for the waste in spinning, weaving, 
and in cutting the shirt. This information 
is supported by statistics from the War Pro- 
duction Board, the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, trade associations, and private 
manufacturers. 

Believe it or not, the cost of raw cotton 
is only 8 percent of the retail price. 

This cotton shirt, which required three- 
quarters of a pound of middling 1%,»-inch 
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tailers’ mark-up, assuming that it was 40 
percent of the selling price, was 99 cents 
on the shirt that sold for $2.49, and $1.46 
on the same shirt at $3.65. Other percentage 
mark-ups on the original cotton cost, plus 
mark-up on the labor and transportation 
costs, account for the boost of price from 
$2.49 to $3.65. 

If Mr. DiSalle can eliminate this percent- 
age mark-up, and hold the margins of the 
handlers of finished cottons to a flat figure 
per unit, he will have accomplished much 
more savings for the consumer than any 
ceilings that he could place on raw cotton. 

Those who believe he can or will do it 
should be able to hold their discussion ses- 
sions in any convenient phone booth. 


Here’s One Way To Eliminate Government 
Nonessentials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with my remarks today and the 
introduction of a bill to reconstitute the 
Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government, I 
include an editorial from the Rochester 
Times-Union of February 13, 1951, 

The editorial follows: 


Here’s ONE Way To ELIMINATE GOVERNMENT 
NONESSENTIALS 


The Federal Government has long lists of 
specific commodities which it classifies as 
strategic and nonstrategic. It uses them to 
control exports. 

It has lists of specific types of construction 
that are essential and nonessential. It uses 
these to allocate scarce commodities. 

But there is no master list of functions of 
government itself which are essential to the 
defense effort and those which are non- 
essential. 

The administration goes to great lengths, 
and quickly, to draw up such lists and use 
them when it is determined to regulate 
somebody else. But it consistently refuses 
to do a job of regulating itself. 

Therefore it is time to call back the 
Hoover Commission on Reorganization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government to 
do the other half of its original job. 

When the Hoover Commission was set up 
in 1947 it was instructed not only to recom- 
mend means of making government more 
efficient and economical but also to make 
recommendations for eliminating unneces- 
sary Govenrment functions, services, and ac- 
tivities. 

Congress realized even then that only by 
turning off some of the taps could real econ- 
omies be made. That necessity is even more 
obvious today with the Federal budget at 
$71,600,000,000. 

But because the Commission membership 
was equally divided between Democrats and 
Republicans, the reelection of Mr. Truman 
in 1948 on a “gimme” platform tipped the 
scales in favor of overlooking this half of 
the Commission's instructions. 

The Commission decided that if it got 
anywhere at all it would have to confine it- 
self to trying to get done efficiently all the 
ba that Government was attempting to 

lo. 

As a result, the Commission’s reports make 
practically no recommendations for elimi- 
nating nonessential services. 


Just this is a necessary preliminary now 
to holding the Federal budget within limits 
that can be borne. Whatever the reasons 
for being wary of this task in 1947 and 1948, 
they have vanished now. 

Lopping off nonessential tax-eating activi- 
ties is the joint responsibility of Congress 
and the President. But it never gets done. 
Having once embarked on an activity there 
is no test for its continued usefulness. 

The Hoover Commission has a vast back- 
ground of material it gathered in its origi- 
nal investigations. Its members know bet- 
ter than any other group of men where tax 
money goes. 

We suggest that Congress call it back, re- 
new the second half of its instructions in 
1947 and give it, say 6 weeks, to make up a 
list of activities essential to defense and the 
Nation’s financial integrity, and those that 
can be dispensed with. 

Then dump the nonessential ones as 
quickly and finally as an NPA order dumps 
other nonessentials. 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I enclose 
a resolution which was passed and 
adopted at the regular promenade of La 
Societe Des 40 Hommes et Chevaux, 
Voiture No. 290, February 13, 1951. Voy- 
ageur militair, Clyde Trammell, was au- 
thorized to prepare this resolution and 
sign the same as a committee of one 
representing Voiture Locale, No. 290. 


“Whereas our hearts are sorely troubled 
because of the present wars and rumors of 
wars and fears and expectancies in addition 
to the actual reports of casualties from our 
war effort; and 

“Whereas the basic cause of such conflict 
and rumors of more conflicts is freedom and 
liberty against communism; and 

“Whereas communism has a great appeal 
to the mind of man, whose life is filled with 
trouble and burdens almost unbearable, be- 
cause it is a form of mental and religious 
ideology, twisting the fact that, from the 
earth we came and to dust we shall return, 
the state is therefore God; and 

“Whereas such communistic weaklings are 
taught to sabotage our American way of life 
by creating dissension, disunity, even to the 
extent of overthrowing our form of govern- 
ment by force; and 

“Whereas our Government bends backward 
under our constitutional rights and immuni- 
ties in the handling of such traitors, other- 
wise known as Communists, to the end that 
it seems justice and freedom and liberty, 
under our Constitution, is preserved to those 
who should not be entitled to that protec- 
tion; and 

“Whereas the facts of Government and of 
life lead us to know that an agreement with 
communistic Russia, or China, or any other 
communistic government is not worthy of 
trust or confidence because honor and an 
oath and belief in God are unknown to them: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by Voiture No. 290 of the Honor 
Society of the American Legion, known as the 
40 and 8, as follows: 

“1. That this Government first protect its 
own form of liberty and preserve its own 
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life before it so strenuously protects and 
preserves the life and liberty of convicted 
outlaws in America, it being earnestly sug- 
gested that it is better to deprive some dis- 
honorable American citizens of such protec- 
tion than to have them destroy this Gov- 
ernment. 

“2. That this Government do something 
about it now, to iimit tne activities of the 
known Communists, to prevent further sabo- 
tage and unpatriotic actions on their part, 
either through limitations of travel or lim- 
itations of immigration or sanctions, even 
to the extent of breakimg off relations with 
communistic countries. 

“3. That this country use such force as 
may be necessary to stop forever the war of 
liberty and freedom versus communism, even 
to the extent of scorching all Russian soil 
with the atom bomb, if such action be 
deemed necessary, in order to save the youth 
of our land, now dying on the field of battle, 
and may America be forever preserved as 
the ‘land of the free and the home of the 
brave’ against all enemies within and with- 
out our borders; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States 
and to the Secretary of State and the At- 
torney General, and to our, Senators and 
Congressmen, Washington, D. C.; and to the 
Governor of Florida, the attorney general, 
secretary of state, and president of the Sen- 
ate and speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Florida; and the grand 
chef de Gare, Norman E. Hagen, 1117 Inwood 
Terrace, Jacksonville, Fla., urging such ac- 
tion and recommendations by them as they 
may deem advisable.” 

This resolution was passed and adopted at 
the regular promonade of La Societé Des 40 
Hommes et Chevaux, Voiture No. 290, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1951. Voyageur militair, Clyde 
Trammell, was authorized to prepare this 
resolution and sign the same as a committee 
of one representing Voiture Locale, No. 290. 

CiypE TRAMMELL. 


Federal Payrolls Soar and Waste Mounts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, a survey 
by the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce reveals that 1,000 new civil- 
ian employees are being added to the 
Federal payroll each day. This rate of 
increase began June 30, 1950—after 
President Truman decided to send troops 
to Korea. The survey further shows 
that there are now 2,181,000 Federal 
payrollers and that an estimated 500,000 
will be added by the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

This wild hiring of Federal payrollers 
is adequate proof that the Hoover Com- 
mission should be revived, as provided 
for in a resolution which I introduced in 
the House today. Other convincing 
reasons why my resolution should be 
adopted are contained in an editorial 
which appeared in the Detroit Free 
Press Sunday, February 25. Permission 
has been granted me to extend that edi- 
torial, which follows: 

FEDERAL PAYROLLS SoAR; WASTE MOUNTS 

President Truman, in his manpower mobil- 
ization directive, urged all employers, both 
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private and in Government, to eliminate 
overmanning and overstaffing. 

His argument runs that conservation of 
our human resources is of vital importance 
in any prolonged effort to keep the strength 
of the United States at a high level.” 

Without questioning the soundness of the 
President’s advice, we rise to inquire why the 
Federal Government doesn’t set the example 
for the rest of the country by putting its 
own house in order. 

According to the research department of 
the Council of State Chambers of Commerce, 
since last June 30 our Government at Wash- 
ington has been adding new civilian em- 
ployees at the rate of more than 1,000 per 
day. 

The total number of such employees now 
exceeds 2,181,000, with the prospect that an- 
other 500,000 will be added by the end of the 
next fiscal year. 

If we grant that expansion of the Military 
Establishment means additional civilian em- 
ployees as well, is there any good reason why 
overstaffing and duplication of effort should 
not be eliminated in other agencies of Gov- 
ernment? 

The House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service reported recently that executive 
agencies “could do a better job with fewer 
employees * * * improved labor-saving 
techniques have not been placed in general 
practice * * * some of the key budget 
officers confide they would welcome the op- 
portunity to reduce budget requirements 
* * ©* instead they are obliged to bolster 
justifications for increased appropriation re- 
quests * * * this kind of frustration 
was observed in all of the agencies surveyed.” 

This sorry state of affairs is a sad com- 
mentary on the lack of efficiency in a Fed- 
eral Government whose leaders tell us, the 
rest of the country, how to “conserve our 
human resources.” 

The committee found a shocking waste of 
man-hours in the personnel management 
functions of the departments and agencies 
under study. Although the Budget Bureau 
has fixed a standard or optimum ratio of 1 
personnel employee to every 103 persons em- 
ployed and the Hoover Commission sug- 
gested a ratio of 1 to every 130 workers, the 
committee discovered that: 

The Federal Security Agency has 1 per- 
sonnel employee for every 69 persons or its 
payroll; the Bureau of the Mint 1 for every 
59; the Southwestern Power Administration 
1 for every 28; the Bureau of Reclamation 1 
for every 83, and the General Counsel’s office 
in the Treasury Department 1 for every 44. 

In Government purchasing, 40 percent of 
the 44,261 purchase orders issued in the 
Treasury Department were for less than $20 
each. Yet the average cost of processing 
these orders was a cizable $7.06 per order. 

In the Bureau of the Mint, the average 
cost was $13.98, and in the Coast Guard it 
was $23.94. The Office of Education spent 
$10,293. or 33 percent, in overhead for $31,148 
worth of goods and supplies. 

Purchase orders in the Department of the 
Interior averaged $9.95 each, including a 50- 
cent order for the August 1950 issue of 
Esquire, requested by the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

The committee found that the average 
daily work load of the 425 purchasing em- 
ployees of four agencies was only two orders 
a day. In the Interior Department, it was 
only 1.4 orders per worker a day. 

According to the council of State Cham- 
bers of Commerce, in one agency, the South- 
western Power Administration, “purchase or- 
ders were found to be whizzing through at 
a rate of seven-tenths of one order per work- 
er per day.” 

Senator Pavut Dovetas, of Illinois, has re- 
peatedly directed attention to the overly gen- 
erous vacation and sick leave privileges given 
Federal employees. 


A study of 48,000 employees in four de- 
partments revealed an average off-duty rec- 
ord of seven workweeks per year. 

In three old-line nonmilitary agencies, 
Treasury Department personnel soared from 
56,143 in January 1940, to 89,298 in June 
1950; Interior Department from 45,690 to 
60,144, and in the Federal Security Agency, 
from 20,780 to 31,642. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs had 13,565 
employees on its payroll last June 30, or an 
average of one bureaucrat to every 30 In- 
dians in the United States. 

In such a small agency as the Prices and 
Cost of Living Division of the Department 
of Labor, there are five branches subdivided 
into 10 sections. One of these, the Statis- 
tical Services Section, is in turn broken down 
into three units, six subunits and 17 super- 
visory units. 

The Federal Supply Service of the General 
Services Administration is divided into 4 
branches, 17 sections, 27 units, 24 subunits, 
13 groups, and 1 inquiry office. 

How this burgeoning bureaucracy comes 
into being is explained by the committee's 
survey: 

“Generally, the over-all job of an agency is 
broken down into such minute segments that 
it is difficult to determine the precise divi- 
sion of responsibility assigned to each part. 
When this condition remains unchecked, 
duplication and overlapping increases. The 
positions take on a high degree of specializa- 
tion. As the size of a division increases, the 
director will request a personnel officer, an 
administrative and office services officer to 
look after division files, mail, mimeographing, 
and sundry duties. 

“If a division’s responsibilities can be made 
to assume the appearance and stature of a 
program the division director will ultimately 
obtain his own budget and accounting as- 
sistants. In time, the division may be raised 
to bureau of service status. Then it will be 
divided into several subsidiary divisions and 
the same process will begin again. It is a 
vicious circle that breeds waste and inef- 
ficiency. It is a prime cause of overstaffing.” 

Who pays for this outrageous waste of pub- 
lic money? 

No one but you, the weary taxpayer who is 
being constantly exhorted to conserve your 
resources, fight inflation and buy Govern- 
ment bonds. 

An even more insidious development was 
reported last week by Paul Leach, chief of 
the Free Press Washington Bureau. 

Leach says the American people are sup- 
porting 45,000 Federal employees who are 
engaged directly or indirectly, full or part 
time, in dispensing information, publicity, 
and propaganda. 

The Hoover Commission called much of 
this activity thought control. 

The facts show that many of these 45,000 
are used to further administration ideas, 
stir up pressure groups to influence legisla- 
tion, and condition the American mind to 
ready acceptance of the Truman program. 

The State Department alone employs at 
home and abroad 5,029 persons in publicity 
work, at a total salary cost of $14,015,670. 

ECA has a total working budget for sal- 
aries, radio, publication, movies, and still 
pictures of over $17,000,000. 

But as Correspondent William Stoneman 


said last Tuesday that plans are now in the 
making to swell the education and infor- 
mation staff of the Voice of America to 13,- 
000 persons, an increase of 45 percent over 
the number now employed by that activity. 
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“The presently contemplated 13,000-man 
operating force will be larger than the com- 
bined full-time staffs of the Associated Press, 
the National Broadcasting Co., and Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,” Benton told the Senate. 

Senator BeNToN, who once directed the 
Voice as Assistant Secretary of State, now 
feels that his baby has grown too large to 
be part of the State Department and is urg- 
ing the creation of a separate Government 
nursery for its care and development. 

Summed up, the administration at Wash- 
ington wants you and me to accept austerity 
thinking, lower living standards, and higher 
taxes without complaint. 

But there are no indications that the 
President intends to give up his $50,000 tax- 
free allowance, or that the merry bureau- 
crats have any funny notions about cutting 
expenses. 

Big government is riding high, wide, and 
handsome, but you're being taken for the 
ride. 

Joun S. KNIGHT. 


Resolution of Disabled Veterans 
of Honolulu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, worthy 
of preservation is the communication 
and resolution by the Disabled American 
Veterans of the Oahu County Council 
of Honolulu, T. H. It is an indication 
that the veterans who gave most for their 
country are determined that the press 
shall remain free and uncontrolled: 


HONOLULU, Hawaul, February 12, 1951. 
Hon. Joun D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JoHN: Because of your perfect House 
voting record, and hence, we feel that you 
must be a good friend of D. P., we want you 
to have a copy of our recently passed “keep 
Drew Pearson on the air” resolution, enclosed 
herewith. 

We are sending more than 60 of these reso- 
lutions to that many mainland dailies. 

With kindest regards and every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Joe CAPsIN. 

(Committees on good government, pub- 
licity, and rehabilitation, DAV Oahu County 
Council, Honolulu.) 


RESOLUTION BY DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Oanu CuaprTer No. 1, TerriToRY or Hawatl 


Whereas Mr. Drew Pearson, well-known 
columnist and commentator, is believed by 
the members of this chapter to be a loyal 
American imbued with the most exemplary 
ideals of citizenship; and 

Whereas a notorious attempt has recently 
been made to still his voice by a threat- 
ened boycott of the product of the present 
sponsor of his new commentary; and 

Whereas this chapter is convinced that 
the courageous and factual reporting of Mr. 
Pearson during the last two decades has 
saved our taxpayers millions of dollars; and 

Whereas with Drew Pearson off the air 
small farmers, small-business men, war vet- 
erans, renk-and-file laborers, and small pro- 
fessional people whq are a part of his thirty 
million or more audience would be deprived 
of facts concerning what goes on in the 








National Capitol and throughout the Nation; 
and 

Whereas Mr. Pearson in his fearless report- 
ing has always been in the forefront of the 
honorable members of his profession who 
have taken the lead in exposing Communists, 
Fascists, Ku Klux Klanners, and other sub- 
yersives and vigilante groups; and 

Whereas at this serious moment of crisis 
in our national affairs, this chapter believes 
in accordance with the guaranties of the 
first amendment that not only the voice but 
also the pen of Drew Pearson and of all 
our great journalists should be freely avail- 
able to the people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oahu Chapter No. 1, 
Territory of Hawaii, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, hereby records in unanimity its rec- 
ommendation that Mr. Drew Pearson, in rec- 
ognition of his forthright, courageous, ob- 
jective, and factual reporting, not be taken 
off the air; and be it further 

Resolved, lhat a copy of this resolution 
requesting support of this endorsement be 
forwarded to Harry S. Truman, President of 
the United States: Alben W. Barkley, Vice 
President of the United States; Tom Con- 
nally, United States Senator; Joseph R. Far- 
rington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii; 
national commander, DAV; Adam Hats, Bell 
Syndicate, and the Weintraub Advertising 
Agency. 

Certified, a true copy of resolution adopted 
by the Disabled American Veterans, Oahu 
Chapter No. 1, Territory of Hawaii, at a 
regular meeting of the chapter of adminis- 
tration held in Honolulu, Hawaii, January 13, 
1951. 

Puiuip P. MINN, 
Commander, Oahu Chapter No. 1, 

Territory of Hawaii, Disabled Amer- 

ican Veterans. 





Hon. Basil O’Connor, of New York, Sees 
Key to Peace in Health 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the Recorp an article 
concerning some of the views expressed 
February 11, 1947, by a great American, 
Hon. Basil O’Connor: 

O’Connor SEEs KEY To PEACE IN HEALTH 

(By L. A. Chapin) 

Basil O’Connor, of New York City, Chair- 
man of the American Red Cross, former law 
partner of the late President Roosevelt, and 
one of the busiest men in the country has 
an idea which has been growing on him for 
more than a year. 

He believes it may hold the key to world 
peace, the solution of all economic problems 
for the next 100 years and the problem of 
making all countries democratic and resist- 
ant to the forces of totalitarianism. 

While in Denver Monday on a Red Cross 
trip, O’Connor took the time from a round 
of heavy duties to explain his idea. It is 
so simple that at first the listener doesn’t 
catch its full significance and when he does, 
he begins to wonder why no one ever thought 
of it—at least in the same way—before. 

“What is the thing the world needs most, 
or, to put it another way, of what does the 
world have the least?” O'Connor began by 
asking. He then supplied his own answer, 
“It is health,” he said. 

“By health, I don’t mean perfect health 
but a degree of health. I mean health in a 
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broad sense—proper food, proper clothing, 
proper housing, proper sanitation, and a de- 
gree of cleanliness.” 


KEY TO DICTATORSHIP 


“Look at parts of our own country. Look 
at almost any other country in the world. 
You find a universal need for health. Less 
than 20 percent of all the peoples of the world 
have a degree of health. 

“I believe you can judge the progress of 
civilization better by noting what progress 
has been made from filth to cleanliness than 
in any other war. The amount of filth in 
the world is terrible. It has been made worse 
by the war. 

“Lack of health is illness—a condition of 
not being well. 

“The importance of this world-wide condi- 
tion of illness, from my point of view, is that 
you can’t have a proper economy or democ- 
racy in a world which does not have health, 

“People who are not well cannot resist dic- 
tatorship. They cannot do productive work. 
The relationship between lack of health on 
the one hand and poor economy and dicta- 
torship on the other can be traced through- 
out history.” 


MARKETING OPPORTUNITY 


“I'm not trying to make the world a place 
full of hypochondriacs,” O’Connor went on. 
“But what does this lack of health mean? 

“It means this: If any considerable part 
of the peoples of the world were to be given 
health, it would require all the clothing, all 
the buildings, all the shoes, all the refrig- 
erators, all the pasteurizing equipment, all 
the plumbing, all the pipe, all of thousands 
of other products which all the industries 
of all countries could produce in the next 100 
years. 

“Consider almost any small country and 
try to calculate the amount of steel alone 
which would be required to provide proper 
plumbing and you will see what I mean. 

“People who can’t stand, don’t need shoes. 
If a fraction of 1 percent of all such people 
in the world were put on their feet and given 
health, the market for shoes would exceed 
all productive capacity.” 


OPPORTUNITY OVERLOOKED 


“If a degree of health were given a con- 
siderable proportion of the world population, 
what would happen? A person who is well 
and possesses even a degree of awareness— 
I mean awareness and not education—begins 
to want things and begins to do the work to 
get them. 

“I can’t understand why business and 
industry as well as governments haven't 
realized what it would do to the economy 
of the world if some health were furnished 
to people. 

“Health is the biggest business in the 
world. Economists are always looking for 
new ways to stimulate trade and stave off 
econmic disaster. Here is the answer— 
health—right in their own front yard.” 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


“Every investment in health would come 
back many times over as health served to 
increase the power of people to work and pro- 
duce and buy. What good would it do to 
restore the physical facilities, merely the 
buildings and factories, of any war-torn 
country in the world if its people were left 
in a condition of illness? 

“Instead of furnishing milk to a few chil- 
dren of such a country would it not be better 
for America to furnish the pasteurization 
and refrigeration which would bring about 
a genuine increase in health? 

“When you get down to brass tacks, eco- 
nomic ills are due fundamentally to lack of 
health. There is nothing any family dreads 
more than the possible illness of the wage 
earner. Romantic stories of countries in 
which peasants sleep away many hours of 
their lives lying in the sun are not romantic 
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at all. Those people aren’t lazy—they just 
don't have the stamina to Keep going.” 


WOULD AID PEACE 


World peace, O’Connor believes, can come 
only through sane thinking. 

“People who are sick do not think sanely,” 
he said. “Without healthy bodies they can- 
not think straight.” 

O’Connor in the last year has discussed his 
idea with many people but he never talked 
of it for publication until he came to Denver. 

“I have been considering getting a group 
of people together to see what they could 
do with the idea,” O’Connor concluded. May- 
be I'll find time one of these days. I am 
convinced it has unbelivable possibilities.” 





Poland’s Freedom and Katyn Massacre 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker the Indi- 
ana Department of the Polish American 
Congress, Inc., will hold the second 
solemn commemoration of the atrocious 
Katyn Massacre in the city of South 
Bend, Ind., on May 6 of this year. All 
persons interested in the fight for a free 
and independent government for Poland, 
whether of Polish extraction or other- 
wise, should attend this commemorative 
assembly to protest this flagrant and 
unprecedented violation of international 
law. 

The committee of commemorations 
and special activities of the Indiana De- 
partment of the Polish American Con- 
gress, Inc., hereby submits the follow- 
ing resolution which was adopted at 
Gary, Ind., on the 7th day of October, 
1950: 


We, American citizens gathered on this 7th 
day of October 1950 at the Gary Hotel to 
participate in this program of decorating 
Congressman of the First Indiana District, 
Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, and several Americans 
of Polish descent by the Polish Government- 
in-exile, of London, set forth the following 
declarations: 

1. Referring to the resolution unanimously 
passed and adopted in Gary, Ind., on the 18th 
day of September 1949, we again earnestly 
call the attention of the American public, 
our President, Harry S. Truman, and our 
Government, to the shockingly inhuman 
crime of genocide perpetrated in 1940 on 
Polish prisoners of war in the Soviet Union; 
also to similar barbaric treatment to which 
our sons, heroically fighting in defense of 
democracy, are now being subjected by the 
Red hordes in Korea; and 

We demand that the United States Gov- 
ernment, through its Representative to the 
United Nations, Hon. Warren Austin, initiate 
and bring before that body the following 
proposals: 

(a) Press for the formation of an inter- 
national tribunal to investigate and pass 
judgment on war criminals who cold- 
bloodedly and with complete disregard of in- 
ternational law, murdered 4,500 Polish 
prisoners of war. These victims were trans- 
ported from the camp of Kozielsk and 
brutally killed in the forest of Katyn. 

(b) Ascertain the whereabouts and locate 
the graves of the Polish prisoners of war, who, 
in the spring of 1940, were interned in Staro- 
bielsk (4,000 officers) and in Ostashkov 
(6,500 officers) in the Soviet Union territory; 
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(c) Bring to justice those war criminals, 
who are guilty of wanton killings of American 
prisoners of war on the Korean front, where 
our young and heroic sons, defenders of the 
ideals of democracy, are being savagely mur- 
dered by their Red captors in complete dis- 
regard of international law protecting war 
prisoners; 

2. Declare null and void all agreements 
concluded with the Soviet Union at Tehran 
and Yalta, where, without the consent of the 
American and Polisk peoples, Poland, and 
other sovereign nations now suffering behind 
the iron curtain, were recklessly sold into 
communistic slavery; 

3. Demand that liberty, justice and ter- 
ritorial integrity be restored to 140,000,000 
peoples of Central and Eastern Europe, now 
enslaved by Red Imperialism; 

4. Demand that— 

(a) The Soviet Union pulls back its armed, 
political, cultural and economic slavery to 
the frontiers of 1938; 

(b) The Atlantic Charter and the Four 
Freedoms incorporated in it, be sincerely and 
effectively applied to all international deal- 
ings; 

(c) In the name of international justice, 
of historical truths and of Christian ethics, 
Poland be restored to its sovereign status 
as a free, indivisible and independent state 
with its legal Government now functioning 
in exile. 

Deeply cognizant of mortal dangers in- 
stigated by the Soviet Union bent on de- 
stroying our civilization, and our American 
way of life, we call upon our Government and 
our Nation to valiantly, ceaselessly, and 
steadfastly watch the ramparts of democ- 
racy and freedom, to spread the message of 
good will and faith beyond the iron curtain, 
and, through our acts, sacrifices, wisdom and 
noble concepts of freedom, justify the faith 
in America, professed by the hundreds of 
millions of people all over the world; 

Let us strive unerringly to show the trou- 
bled humanity that our way of living, that 
our democracy, that our ideals of freedom 
are the embodiment of truly Christian pre- 
cepts of the dignity of man who was created 
in God’s own image and endowed with in- 
alienable rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

JoHN RoszKOwskKI, 
Chairman. 
BENJAMIN J. LESNIAK, 
CHESTER WALASIEWICZ, 
CaRoOLINE CZECH, 
Vicroria BasINsyA, 
Committee of Resolutions. 
, Passed and unanimously approved by par- 
ticipants. 
: EvGENE H. Swartz, 
Mayor of Gary, Ind., Chairman, 
JOSEPH WIEWIORA, 
Secretary. 


A Republican Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the often-repeated statement 
that Republicans could criticize but never 
ane anything constructive never was 

Rank and file members of the Repub- 
lican Party criticizing the New Deal, the 


lack of a consistent foreign policy of the 
administration, almost invariably offered 
constructive criticism, many times pro- 
posed legislation, to remedy the error, 
correct the evil. 

Last week 121 Republican Members of 
the House joined by 2 Democrats, out- 
lined a foreign policy for their party. 

Foreign policy—truly designed—as all 
policies should be, for the protection of 
the homeland, should receive the sup- 
port of all. No doubt many Democrats 
are in accord with the policy outlined 
by our colleague the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. SmiTH], but for obvious 
reasons did not choose at this time to 
sign this manifesto. 

All Members of Congress are receiving 
letters which indicate that the people are 
sick of Acheson, of unnecessary wars. 

Editorial comment from the Chicago 
Tribune and the Washington Times- 
Herald—and similar comment comes 
from other papers—is as follov's: 


[From the Chicago Tribune of February 18, 
1951] 


THE REPUBLICAN Party Takes ITs STAND 


It was surely no suprise to anyone that of 
the 18 Republicans from Illinois in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, 14 signed 
the declaration circulated last week, ex- 
pressing opposition to the Truman foreign 
and military policy in general and in detail. 

Everybody knows or should know that the 
great majority of middle westerners are of 
that mind. Their Representatives in Con- 
gress were reflecting the sentiment of the 
voters. Of Wisconsin’s 9 Republican Rep- 
resentatives, 7 signed the declaration. Of 
Michigan’s 12, all but 2 signed. Nebraska 
delivered 3 out of 4; Kansas, 5 out of 6; Iowa, 
5 out of 8; Minnesota, 3 out of 5; Ohio, 9 
out of 14. Indiana was an exception, with 
only two out of nine signing, but this is 
explained, in part at least, by the absence 
of many of the others from Washington. 

There was nothing astonishing about the 
showing of the Middle West, but it will be 
genuinely astonishing to those who think 
that the internationalist press in the East 
refiects opinion in that section to see what 
happened in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Connecticut. In each of these States, exactly 
half of the Republican Members signed the 
declaration and surely many more would 
have done so but for fear of offending Gov- 
ernor Dewey and the noisy committees which 
are shouting “crisis” and “present danger.” 

Mr. Dewey has been cam for a 
draft big enough to produce 100 divisions, 
He has declared that Mr. Truman and Mr, 
Acheson are correct in their assertion that 
the President has the power to send as large 
a part of the United States Army to Europe 
as he wishes to send, without asking for the 
approval of Congress. 

Mr. Dewey is obviously not speaking for 
the majority of the Republicans in his State 
and his section because of the 22 New York 
Republicans who sit in the House, 11 signed 
the paper which called for congressional con- 
trol of the size of our army in Europe. Of 
the 20 Pennsylvania Republicans, 10 signed. 
Of the four Connecticut Representatives, two 
signed. On this reckoning, he speaks for only 
half of the Republicans of the area, and, in 
truth, he speaks for less than half. 

Every Member who signed the declara 
is for it. Not every Member who did not 
is against it. Some are still 
matter over. Others, for one 
other, have not 
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sentation in the House and furnishes im- 
pressive evidence of Republican sentiment 
across the Nation. 

Look at the Pacific coast. Of Washington’s 
four Republican Representatives, three 
signed. Of Oregon's four, two signed. Of 
California’s 13, 8 signed. 

Look at the Mountain States. In Colo- 
rado, two out of two, and the same in Idaho. 
In Montana, one out of one, and the same in 
Wyoming. The Republicans of the Mountain 
States were unanimous. 

Look at the border States. Of the two 
Republicans in Congress from Kentucky, one 
signed the declaration. Both Republicans 
from Tennessee signed. Of three in Mary- 
land, two signed. Likewise, of three in Mis- 
souri, two signed. 

Even in New England, generally regarded 
as almost unanimously interventionist, near- 
ly half of the Republicans declared for the 
principles for which Hoover, Taft, and 
Wherry have been battling. Among the sign- 
ers were only two out of eight in Massachu- 
setts, but Maine showed two in three; New 
Hampshire, one in two; Connecticut, two 
in four; and Vermont, none for one. The 
total is 7 out of 18 in the region whose Re- 
publicans are supposed to be wholly com- 
mitted to the bipartisan policy. 

What the support given to this declaration 
shows, among other things, is that the Re- 
publican Party, nationally considered, is in 
favor of the Wherry resolution and its coun- 
terpart, the Coudert resolution in the House. 
It is on this issue that the Republicans 
should take their stand. They will lose few 
Republican votes by doing so. They will gain 
millions of Democratic votes. 


os 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
Tebruary 19, 1951] 
THis Is REPUBLICAN POLICY 


Of the 199 Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives, 120 have already 
signed a declaration on foreign policy that 
looks good to us and no doubt will look just 
as good to Mr. Hoover, Mr. Taft, and Mr. 
Wherry. The declaration will not please the 
Dewey-Vandenberg wing of the party, but it 
suits all of us who have been denounced as 
isolationists just fine. 

The most remarkable thing about this dec- 
laration is that it comes from the grass roots. 

Representative MarTIN, the official leader 
of the Republican Party in the House, and 
his chief lieutenants didn’t think it up and 
weren't among the original 118 who signed it. 
The prime mover was Representative Law- 
RENCE H, Sir, of Racine, Wis., ably second- 
ed by i.epresentative O'Hara, of Minnesota, 
another middle westerner, and three east- 
erners, Representatives St. Grorcr, of New 
York, and Tows and Hann, of New Jersey. 
Mr. Dewey’s claim to leadership in his own 
section has been directly challenged. 


There is no longer : ny question of where 
the Republican Party stands on foreign pol- 
icy. We now know that with no pressure 
from party bigwigs, no promises of anything 
for signing, no threats of retaliation for not 
signing, 60 percent of the Republican Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives placed 
their signatures on a document committing 
themselves to opposition to the foreign pol- 
icy that has been called bipartisan. 

Every signature on the declaration is the 
signature of a Representative who was elected 
no longer ago than last November. Every one 
of the 120 has characterized the so-called bi- 
partisan policy as in large part a costly fail- 
ure. Every one of them has put himself on 
record in favor of a reexamination and a re- 
vision of it. And every one has declared for 
full participation of Congress in deciding 
whether American soldiers are to be sent to 
Europe to serve in General Eisenhower’s 
European army and, if so, how many. 








As everybody might have expected, the Re- 
publicans from the Middle West were over- 
whelmingly in favor of the declaration. Of 
the 18 Republicans from Illinois, 14 signed. 
Of Wisconsin's 9, 7 signed. Of Michigan’s 
12, all but 2 signed. 

Indiana's Republicans, perhaps because of 
absence from Washington when signatures 
wer? solicited, made a miserable showing, 
with only 2 out of 9 enlisted, but Nebraska 
delivered 3 out of 4, Kansas 5 out of 6, Iowa 
5 out of 8, Minnesota 3 in 5, and Ohio 9 
out of 14. 

As we said, there was nothing astonishing 
about that; but it is genuinely astonishing 
to find that half of the Republican delega- 
tion from Governor Dewey’s New York—11 
out of 22—voted in direct opposition to Gov- 
ernor Dewey's declared views on foreign 
policy. 

Again in Pennsylvania, exactly half of the 
R- .ublicans—10 out of 20—voted for the 
Hoover-Taft-Wherry line. So did half the 
delegation—2 out of 4—from Connecticut. 

These are among the States in which Re- 
publicans were supposed to be strongly inter- 
nationalist. Here is clear proof to the con- 
trary. 

HCW WE CAN SAVE TIME 

A few Democrats also signed. Representa- 
tive Witu1ams of Mississippi, we do not 
doubt, spoke for many of his colleagues who 
are deeply troubled over the Acheson-Eisen- 
hower policies when he said that there were 
men on his side of the aisle who were in full 
sympathy with the movement, even though 
they had not lent their names. 

At any rate, we now know that the biparti- 
san Republicans are a minority in their own 
party in Congress. Republican leaders in 
Washington and in the national committee 
who do not accept this verdict have no place 
in the party and certainly no claim to lead- 
ership. 

The American people are pro-American; 
they believe that the foreign policy of this 
country and its military policy must be di- 
rected primarily toward the safety and wel- 
fare of the American people, not foreign na- 
tions. They are eager to repudiate the false 
and dangerous doctrines of the Trumans, the 
Deweys, and the Eisenhowers. If the Re- 
publicans in Congress stand firm for their 
principles, they cannot be defeated in 1952. 
— they revert to “me, tooism,” they cannot 
win. 

The declaration of principles is the most 
important document to have come out of 
Washington in a decade. Representative 
SmiTH and his colleagues have earned the 

gratitude of their countrymen. This dec- 
laration can save the lives of a million 
American boys and tens of billions of the 
taxpayers’ money. 





Our Fantastic Foreign Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, when 
Communist aggression threatened in 
Korea last spring, President Truman was 
given a defense plan drafted by the mili- 
tary leaders that compose our War Col- 
lege. The plan called for punishing the 


Communist aggressors without sending 
any ground troops into Korea. It called 
for blockading Korea with our Navy and 
the systematic destruction of the indus- 
try and transportation system of North 
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Korea with our heavy bombers. The 
Communists were to be allowed to push 
into South Korea but their war supplies 
were to be cut off, thereby making them 
helpless to carry on an offensive cam- 
paign. Standing off in safety out of 
reach of the Communists we would be 
able to pound them to death. Thus we 
would have been in the smart position 
of being able to punish without being 
made to suffer; while the Communists 
would be in the helpless position of hav- 
ing to take punishment from a foe they 
could not get at. 

When President Truman scrapped the 
War College plan, following the advice 
of Acheson and Marshall, and ordered 
MacArthur to send our boys into Korea, 
he made a terrible blunder. That 
blunder has cost us in wounded and dead 
some 50,000 American boys, and we still 
are no better off than when we went into 
Korea last June. 

Mr. Speaker, are we now to repeat our 
Korean blunder in Europe? Why not 
establish ¢ chain of bases in Spain and 
North Africa? Then if Russia invades 
Europe we could attack her industrial 
centers and her transportation system by 
air, using our atom bombs where they 
will do the most damage. We hold an 
advantage over Russia in the air; she 
has an advantage over uson land. Why 
not use our advantage in the air and save 
our manpower? Why not follow the 
advice of our military leaders instead 
of following the advice of such men as 
Acheson? 

Under permission previously granted, 
I include part of an editorial taken from 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of Saturday, 
February 24, 1951: 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS WHOSE FEET DRAG 


Of the 199 Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives, 124 have now 
signed the ueclaration of principles circu- 
lated by Representative LAWRENCE SMITH 
of Wisconsin. 

This declaration is in direct opposition not 
only to thé Truman-Acheson line of foreign 
and military policy but, more particularly, to 
the Dewey-Vandenberg line in the Republi- 
can Party. The declaration contains, among 
other things, an unequivocal endorsement of 
the Hoover-Wherry-Taft contention that 
more American troops should not be sent 
to Europe without specific congressional 
approval. 

Although more than three-fifths of the 
Republican Members of the House have 
signed the paper, none of the Republican 
leaders in the House has done so, 

The time has come to call a House Repub- 
lican conference on the issue raised by the 
declaration. More than three-fifths of the 
members of the conference have gone on 
record in favor of the principles announced, 
and still others are known to be of like 
mind. Obviously, then, this declaration is 
in every sense but the merely formal one the 
Official party doctrine. 

It should, therefore, command the alle- 
giance of the party leaders. They should be 
battling for it every day and every hour. 

We do not say yet that the party leader- 
ship must be displaced. We do say that un- 
less the party leadership accepts the will of 
the party majority without reservation the 
leadership must be changed. 

The sooner a party conference is called to 
settle this matter the better for the coun- 
try and, needless to say, the better for the 
party. The present situation in which the 
leaders are dragging their feet is intolerable. 
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Resolution Adopted by the New Jersey 
Republican State Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY L. TOWE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the follow- 
ing resolution adopted by the New Jer- 
sey Republican State Committee: 


Whereas Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll has sub- 
mitted to the New Jersey Legislature a budg- 
et for the 1951-52 fiscal year which, in its 
demand for Spartan economy at all levels of 
government, sets a pattern for the drastic 
curtailment of all but the most necessary 
expenditures; and 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress a budget proposal by the President 
of the United States for the same period 
which constitutes an invitation to fiscal dis- 
aster for our country and which, unlike our 
own State budget, utterly fails to recognize 
the needs of the times: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the New Jersey Republican 
State Committee does hereby commend the 
Governor of New Jersey for his practical 
and realistic approach to the budgetary 
problems of our State and at the same time 
condemns the budget proposal of the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the following 
reasons: 

1. While purporting to call for expendi- 
tures of $71,500,000,000, it actually asks au- 
thorization to spend nearly $100,000,000,000. 

2. Of this vast amount, the President has 
seen fit to itemize expenditures totaling only 
slightly more than $20,000,000,000 and has 
in effect, asked Congress for a blank check 
for the remainder. 

3. In complete disregard of congressional 
responsibility, he has refused to state how 
many billions of dollars will be spent for 
defense. This committee, while fully aware 
of the need for high expenditures for the 
defense of our Nation, nevertheless believes 
it to be the duty of the President to confide 
in our elected representatives to the extent 
that they can make an honest examination 
of all proposals for defense expenditures be- 
fore they are called upon to vote vast new 
taxes on the American people. 

4. The President has claimed savings of 
$5,000,000,000 below last year in nondefense 
items. Many of these savings are not real. 
For example, examination shows one of these 
savings to be the amount expended last year 
for the 1950 census (a nonrecurring item). 
He also claims as a saving, the more than 
$500,000,000 which the Congress forced the 
President to cut from the 1950-51 budget be- 
fore its adoption. In other words, he is 
claiming savings below a nonexisting budget. 

5. These are but two of 130 items submitted 
by the President in which he has claimed to 
have effected savings. Examination shows 
most of them to be based upon transfers 
which, in many cases, turn out to be in- 
creases and not savings. 

6. Despite widespread demands for rigid 
economy in nondefense spending, the Presi- 
dent, often under the guise of defense prep- 
aration, has continued to foist his Fair Deal, 
socialistic program on the American people. 
For example, he has asked: 

(a) Three hundred million dollars to 
“equalize education opportunities” among 
the States (as a defense measure on the 
grounds that the Armed Forces do not have 
time to teach draftees how to read and 
write): plus $106,000,000 for Federal aid to 
education in certain areas. 
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(b) A $275,000,000 payroll tax to set up the 
machinery for socialized medicine. 

(c) Direct payments to of per- 
ishable farm products in lieu of price sup- 
ports (the Brannan plan). 

(d) Seven new waterways projects costing 
$1,500,000,000 as follows: Hell’s Canyon, The 
Dalles and Ice Harbor projects in the Colum- 
bia Basin; Old Hickory on the Cumberland; 
a steam plant for TVA; Gavins Point on the 
Missouri and $20,000,000 to start the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

7. Although the President states that his 
budget totals $7,500,000,000, he has, in fact, 
asked for contract authorizations and appro- 
priations of $94,500,000,000, plus an addi- 
tional $4,000,000,000 to pay old bills. Inas- 
much as the books of the United States Gov- 
ernment are carried on a cash basis, the Pres- 
ident’s budget should state that he seeks a 
total of $98,500,000,000—or $27,000,000,000 
more than he has admitted; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Republican State com- 
mittee calls on the Republcan Members of 
the Senate and House from New Jersey to 
continue their efforts to compel the Federal 
Government to give the American people an 
honest accounting of their money, and to 
examine carefully all proposed expenditures, 
both defense and otherwisc, to the end that 
this Nation may be saved from the fiscal dis- 
aster which will surely follow if the Federal 
Government is permitted to engage in the 
confused and illogical practices exemplified 
by the President’s budget proposal; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That our representatives shall 
bring this resolution to the attention of the 
Congress in the hope that the Congress shall 
see fit to follow the pattern established by 
the Governor of New Jersey in setting an 
example for prudent management which 
present circumstances demand at all levels 
of government. 


One Bale Cotton on 4 Acres—Cost 
Producer $81.84 To Sell It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESZINTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include a letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp I have received from Mr. H. R. 
Spivey. Farmers are being called or to 

uce more cotton. I am wondering 
if Mr. Spivey would be in the attitude 
to increase his acreage in view of the 
following language which was in a letter 
written to me December 15, 1950, by Mr. 
C. J. McCormick, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture. I quote the language: 

Therefore, if all farmers in a couaty should 
double their cotton acreage in 1951 over 
1950, the 1952 farm allotments may be 
changed considerably or none at all or some- 
where between depending on how farmers 
in the particular “ert vary their cotton 
acreage in proportion to cropland. 


The above-mentioned letter follows: 
Butiarp, Tex., February 6, 1951. 


of cotton on about 4 acres in 1950 and had 
to pay $81.84 to sell it. Why? Because I 
didn't have and couldn’t get a white sell- 
ing card. This was a hard financial blow— 
a gross injustice—at the hands of the Pro- 


duction Marketing Administration. I real. 
iz> that it wasn’t the intention of anyone 
in that department to work a hardship of 
disaster to a farmer anywhere. 
Still, because of red-tape regulations, I was 
compelled to suffer a serious financtal mae. 
I operate a very small farm on the cash 
rent basis and grew 4 acres of cotton to 
on aiies 
oak ble oe 


of 5 acres anyhow. But I guess the bigger 
growers got the extra allotments because I 
never could get a permit to plant a single 
seed. Still, after I learned all this, it was 
too late, as I had already planted 4 acres, 
and I let it go on t and make. I 
didn’t think it right at all for any farm 
regulation to say to a man that he couldn't 
plant any cotton, and to a neighbor just 
across the fence to go ahead and plant a 
sizable crop. 

Well, since the PMA classified this cotton 
crop of mine as non-tax-free, I had to pay 
the penalty. The injustice of it is what 
burns me up. I didn’t overplant. Just 
trying to make a living on my few acres. 
Everyone around here said it was a dirty 
shame that such hardship could be worked 
on & man just because he grew and sold a 
bale of his own cotton without PMA’s permit. 

Mr. BeckwortTH, can you help me get this 
money refunded to me? I need it much 
worse than they do. I that 
hardship cases receive s consideration, 
and I would a te it greatly if you 
would do what you can to help me. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
H. R. Spivey. 


Democracy’s Sentinel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
followed the deliberations of the United 
Nations in Lake Success with much in- 
terest and concern. There have been 
times when I have been assailed by a 
feeling of frustration at the seemingly 
interminable debates and the exasperat- 
ing lies and distortions dished out by 
the delegates of Soviet Russia and its 


United States Subaelien tation Gem. 
munist China an aggressor. ai 
heartened by the firm attitude of 
Philippines which was 

in support of the American resolutio 


admiration and gratitude of the United 
States. 


ee See ee ae es eee 


and the leadership he 
Lake Success today are viet foot 
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in the following news dispatch published 
generally and which I clipped from the 
issue of December 17, 1950, of the Oregon 

and which herein appears. 1; 
was written by Pierre J. Huss, chief cor- 
respondent of the International New; 
Service in Lake Success, and one of the 
veteran diplomatic correspondents ot 
America: 
Puiirrines’ ROMULO WaTcHDOG FoR UN 

AGAINST APPEASEMENT 
(By Pierre J. Huss) 

PLUSHING MrApow, N. Y., December 16.- 
An antiappeasement watchdog stands on 
guard at the United Nations today agains’ 
well-meaning but ill-guided diplomacy which 
might fall easy prey to the wiles of commu- 
nism and make a deal with Red China. 

Carlos P. Romulo, foreign minister of the 
Philippines, is a man of peace, but he wants 
none of the appeasement -which leads to 
bending the knee to communism at any cost. 
Consequently, he rapped knuckles right and 
left this week—whether of India or Britain— 
and made them wince and think again. 

The tough little general from Bataan, who 
earned his star in the hard school of Gen. 
Dougias MacArthur as his aide-de-camp on 
Bataan and elsewhere, became da and 
walked out on 12 little delegates from Asia 
and Arab lands whose knees were knocking 
together over the prospect of facing up to 
Communist China’s defiance of United Na- 
tions in Korea. 

Before doing that, Romulo read the “riot 
act” to the assembled group, emphasizing 
that nations whose soldiers are dying on the 
battlefields must stand by their dead and 
wounded, and not “sell them down the river.” 
He said it was “ridiculous” for this group to 
act as if Communist China had complied 
with every line of the UN Charter instead of 


of the UN Assembly told newsmen later. 

Romulo’s dander rose high during closed- 
door meetings of a 13-member Asia-Arab bloc 
mobilized by Sir Benegal Rau of India to 
forestall an assembly demand that Peiping 
get her troops out of Korea. 

Rau—possibly reflecting the lofty ideals of 
Prime Minister Pandit Nehru in New Delhi— 
is absolutely sure that the UN can do busi- 
ness with Communist China. Rau refuses 
to consider himself an appeaser and has 
maintained all along that force cannot settle 
the issue in Korea. 

Last Monday he and Egyptian delegate 
Pawzi Bey a draft resolution which 
carefully wrapped up the “peace settlement” 
in Korea into a single package covering all 
the Far East. By implication, it fore- 
shadowed the surrender to Communist China 
of Formosa and actually named Mao Tse- 
tung’s government as the rightful represent- 
ative for a seven-power peace conference to 
be held on all Asia. 

Romulo came out with both fists flying and 
rocked the “Cliveden set” in the UN with 
verbal rights and lefts. (The Cliveden set 
was a pro-Nazi British group which engi- 
neered the fatal Munich appeasement pact 
of 1938 and enabled Hitler to get ready for 
the blitzkrieg of 1939.) 

Romulo fairly yelled at them that their 
resolution stood in rancid rejection of the 
Security Council resolution of June 27, which 
condemned North Korea’as an aggressor. 

“Has Communist China done any less than 
North Korea in defying the UN and fighting 
us with crack divisions poured out of Man- 
churia? Isn’t it ridiculous to stick our 
heads in the sand and treat the Peiping ag- 
gressor as an equal? Gentlemen, you may— 
but I won't.” 

The impact of his Sunday punch in effect 
knocked the appeasers off their feet. After 
a recess, in which a number of the somewhat 








startled group thought it over in the diplo- 
matic lounge—which has a large bar— 
Romulo came up with a separate cease-fire 
resolution empowering the President of the 
Assembly and two other representatives to 
sound out both MacArthur and the Chinese 
Communists on prospects for a cease fire. 

This course, Romulo pointed out, gives 
the United Nations a chance to acquaint it- 
self with the situation on the field of battle, 
and to adjust itself to political develop- 
ments before taking any decisions. The 
abashed group quickly approved the Romulo 
plan and sheepishly turned to what was left 
of the second part of the original “package” 
resolution on the Far East. 

Romulo thumped the table and again 
lashed out at them for trying to make fools 
of themselves and the UN. He refused to 
have any part of their appeasement con- 
ference and walked out, leaving behind him 
a dozen unhappy diplomats. They finally 
introduced their second part in the form of 
a separate resolution—but minus the out- 
right appeasement provisions. In particu- 
lar, they dropped any reference to China and 
so gave up the move which Romulo said was 
an attempt to get Mao into the UN by the 
back door. : 

Romulo is staying at the UN to the Jast 
moments of the Assembly, even if at 
means canceling his Christmas in Manila. 
He can be relied on to be a sharp watch- 
dog ready to tear apart those who would 
sabotage genuine peace efforts in United 
Nations or sell out to appeasement. 





President Truman’s Speech to DeMolay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following text of Presi- 
dent Truman’s remarks at a breakfast 
meeting of Masonic leaders: 


Text oF TRUMAN’s ADDRESS TO DEMOLAY 


Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 
Frank [Frank Land, head of the DeMolay], 
and distinguished guests from all over the 
country, and the Supreme Court and legis- 
lative branch of the Government, and the 
secretaries of the executive branch: 

This seems to have been a rather fixed-up 
proposition, to inform the President what 
his Cabinet and the Court and the legisla- 
tive branch think of him. I am glad to 
know it. It is very satisfactory. I appre- 
ciate it most highly, but what I had expected 
to discuss with you this morning is a con- 
tinuation of what these able and distin- 
guished gentlemen have brought to your 
attention. 

We have an emergency. I declared an 
emergency back in the latter part of 1950, 
because it was really on us—and it is on us 
now. And it is difficult—very difficult—for 
people to realize, as things go along as usual, 
that the Government is faced with the most 
tremendous emergency that any government 
has ever been faced with in the history of 
the country, and I say that because I know 
the history of the country very well. I know 
that we are going through some of the same 
things that were gone through in 1860, and 
1916, and 1941. 


CITES PROFIT FROM EXPERIENCE 


We have made every effort possible to avoid 
& great many of those mistakes. We have 
not been able to avoid them all, but we are 
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profiting by experience, and I think that I 
am very, very fortunate in having experi- 
enced men in every key position who under- 
stand the situation and who are honestly 
working it out on the basis as it should be 
worked out. 

It was necessary for me to appoint a pro- 
duction manager, an administrator for the 
Defense Production Authority. He has had 
his difficulties, because it is very difficult to 
get people to understand that now is not 
the time to get all the traffic will bear, now 
is not the time to “get,” because the Gov- 
ernment is in a position where it has to have 
certain materials to meet the thing that Gen- 
eral Marshall is working on: To keep the 
peace. 

That is all this is for. It is an effort to 
prevent a third world war. And we are 
gradually approaching a position in the world 
where that can be prevented, if we have 
the support and cooperation of all the seg- 
ments of the population. And that means 
industry, labor, the farmer, and you gentle- 
men—and all the white-collar people who 
do the inside work to make these other 
things operate. 

Now, it is necessary, I think, in this coun- 
try, as well as around the world, to try to 
mobilize the moral forces of the world against 
the unmoral forces. 


SAYS ALL MUST SACRIFICE 


We need to mobilize the moral forces in 
this country of ours, to prevent selfishness 
of certain groups from an endeavor to take 
advantage of this situation. 

Everybody, I don’t care who he is, or what 
his condition or his position is—from the 
President of the United States to the laborer 
who digs in the trench—must make some 
sacrifice in order that the whole country may 
be mobilized to meet the serious situation 
with which we are faced. 

Now, for 5 years I have been endeavoring 
to mobilize the moral forces of the world, 
those forces which believe in the Sermon on 
the Mount, those forces which believe in a 
God, those forces which believe in the wel- 
fare of the individual, who believe that the 
Government is formed for the welfare of 
the individual and not that the individual 
is formed to be a slave to the Government, 

That is what we are faced with. That is 
what we are trying to implant in the world. 

I am here to say to you that if we could 
have expended the tremendous sums of 
money which were necessary to meet Hitler 
and Mussolini in the development of the 
resources of this world there would have been 
no necessity for the slaughter of all the young 
men of that generation in Europe. Not at all. 

It is a tremendous outlook that we have for 
the future of the world as a whole if we can 
develop the undeveloped parts of the world 
to meet the pressure of populations in coun- 
tries like China and India and Central Eu- 
rope. 

cw be done. It is not impossible. But 
we have to understand that we are faced with 
an unmoral force which does not keep its 
agreements, which does not believe in the 
things for which this Government stands, 
and for which the other free governments in 
the world do stand. 

Now, it is your duty—you come from every 
section of the United States—to see if you 
can’t revive that moral force in our own 
population that causes a man to give some 
sacrifice for the welfare of the rest of the 
human race, 

That is your business. You are taught 
that. That is a part of your creed. All lam 
asking you to do is to help the President of 
the United States to mobilize the moral 
forces in the world to meet the unmoral 
forces in the world. 


ASKS COOPERATION OF ALL 

It can be done, and we are doing it—with 
some handicaps, I will admit. We have our 
troubles. Mr. Wilson—Mobilization Director 
Charles E. Wilson—has had his troubles, and 
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he will have some more before we get through. 
But Mr. Wilson and the President of the 
United States will work those troubles out. 
This Government is going forward, not back- 
ward. 

We are not in the midst of any political 
campaign at the present time. In all proba- 
bility, we will be in the midst of one next 
year, and we will meet that situation as we 
have met it before. 

But that is not the object now. The object 
now is to meet the emergency with which we 
are faced, and to meet it on a basis so that 
everybody will make his proper contribution, 
and nobody will come out with any special 
privilege. 

Now, if you gentlemen will give me a lift 
on that this breakfast will have been worth 
while. 

Thank you very much. 





Banker Dawes Could Tell Them 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
American Banker: 


BaNnKER Dawes CouLp TELL THEM—FEDERAL 
EXPENSES WERE CUT or ELSE WHEN HE 
Was Bupcer Director 


If there is anyone around the White House 
or on Capitol Hill who is seriously interested 
in economizing on nondefense items in the 
Federal budget, there is a banker who could 
tell them in a very few words how to do it. 

That banker is Brig. Gen. Charles Gates 
Dawes, former Vice President of the United 
States, and previous to that first Director of 
the Budget, under President Harding, and 
from 1897 to 1901 Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

After World War I, the problem of cutting 
Government costs back developed after the 
1920-21 slump in business and prices. The 
high cost of living had been a factor in popu- 
lar resentment toward the Government's 
policies, and the consequent recession and 
collapse in prices had had a sobering eco- 
nomic effect. Wherefore the back-to-nor- 
malcy slogan and objectives of the incoming 
Harding regime in 1921. 

General Dawes was given the budget post. 
A man of authority, character, and respect 
among both Government and business cir- 
cles, General Dawes was given full responsi- 
bility by the President for seeing that Fed- 
eral departmental spending was reduced, and 
the authority to make that objective effec- 
tive. The President let it be known that 
the Dawes orders were law, and when he 
ordered a sizable percent lopped off some 
department’s expenses, no one was permitted 
to interfere. Expenses were cut or else. 

Cabinet members who tried to protest to 
the President were told General Dawes’ word 
was law, and it is surprising how many ways 
departments found to economize. And Gen- 
eral Dawes became known by newspaper 
readers as “Hell and Maria Dawes.” 

Of course, there were the same arguments 
then as now, that to reduce this or that item 
of spending would cripple an essential Gov- 
ernment service, and cause great political 
repercussions. The budget chief, however, 


was firm, and within the year, a substantial 
budgetary surplus was achieved, which con- 
tinued through 10 years of Republican ad- 
ministrations. The budgetary surplus fed 
the capital markets with debt retirement 
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payments, and thus aided in the upswing of 
business. This in turn brought about a 
situation in which taxes could be reduced, 
which aided still further in the stimulation 
of business. The political repercussions were 
all favorable. 

General Dawes, now in his eighty-sixth 
year, and serving in an advisory capacity as 
chairman of the board of the City National 
Bank & Trust Co., of Chicago, is the proto- 
type of the sort of executive who sooner or 
later must be given budget balancing au- 
thority in Washington. As was the case 
nearly 30 years ago, that authority must be 
absolute, and absolutely effective, so far as 
reducing nonessential Federal expenses are 
concerned. If the Truman administration 
cannot bring itself to this decision and find 
the right man for the job, then some future 
administration will. But the fiscal economy 
of the United States will not be sound until 
the right man is given this job with full au- 
thority to require economy, and real pros- 

rity for the United States will continue to 

an inflationary mirage. 


Forest Service Spoils System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, this week I 
formally requested our colleague, HaroLp 
D. Cooter, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, to hold hearings 
for the purpose of limiting the power of 
the United States Forest Service over the 
sale and distribution of national forest 
timber. At these hearings I intend to 
propose amendments to the present sus- 
tained-yield law which will prevent the 
Forest Service from arbitrarily picking 
and choosing among competitors for 
public timber. 

This action is the result of the deci- 
sion by Secretary of Agriculture Bran- 
nan in sustaining the establishment of 
the Lakeview sustained-yield unit, which 
limits competition for the timber around 
Lakeview to the mills very near to Lake- 
view itself and puts the Willow Ranch 
Co., the oldest and most substantial lum- 
ber company in the area, out of business. 

CAN LIMIT COMPETITORS 


The decision of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was not surprising. Cabinet of- 
ficers hardly have the time to make the 
detailed investigation of individual cases 
which is required and must and do de- 
pend on their subordinates for informa- 
tion, which in this instance, of course, 
was the Forest Service. 

The basic issue involved in this mat- 


competitors in an area for this valuable 
natural resource. 
FOREST SERVICE SPOILS SYSTEM 


The language of the present law is the 
framework for one of the biggest scan- 
dals in history. These national forests 
are worth literally billions of dollars. 
They do not belong to the Forest Service, 


and punish the enemies of the Forest 
Service. While Congress was preoccu- 
pied with the war in 1944, and under the 
favored title of “sustained yield,” the 
Forest Service slipped language into the 
statute giving them unprecedented and 
dangerous powers in distributing a 
fabulous public resource. You would 
have the same thing if the Secretary of 
the Interior could hand the oil reserves 
of the Nation around to his friends, or 
anyone he pleased, on a noncompetitive 
basis—just he and the friend agreeing on 
the price. 
SHOULD AMEND LAW 


In my opinion, the law should be 
amended in such a way as to continue 
the power of the Forest Service to limit 
the cut out of the naticnal forests, there- 
by assurinz a sustained yield, but elimi- 
nating the power of the Forest Service to 
pick and choose among the bidders for 
public timber in the particular area. 
Open, competitive, and public bidding 
has been the traditional method of pro- 
tecting the public interest in the buying 
and selling of public nroperty. There is 
no reason or excuse for varying that tra- 
ditional rule in dealing with the national 
forests—and it is not necessary to do so 
to maintain a sustained yield program. 

I am in hopes the Committee on Agri- 
culture will give me an early hearing. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, and the entire sustained-yield 
program, worthy in itself, can be perma- 
nently lost in one or two flagrant cases 


of Forest Service mismanagement. 


The Late June Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER E. ROGERS 


OFr TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 
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greatness that is sought by many but at- 
tained by few. The color of her skin 
did not dim the vision of those chi)- 
dren nor detract their ability to see and 


was truly one of God's children—one of 
his better children. 


Congress Must Safeguard Food Produc- 
tion in New Draft Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF LEPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, new 
proof comes to light daily of the dam- 
aging effects to the Nation’s economy and 
war effort of a bureaucratic program 
which does not let its left hand know 
what its right hand is doing. 

The following is from a news item ap- 
pearing in the Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Enquirer and News of February 16, 1951: 

The first outright request for Michigan 
farmers to increase production came from 
the Government today. The Federal Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration now 
asks farmers to step up their 1951 acreace 
of corn, barley, and soybeans—crops vital to 
defense. 

The State as a whole was asked to boos: 
corn acreage 130,000 acres to 1,820,000; barley 
acreage, 24,000 acres to 150,000 acres; and 
soybeans, 13,000 acres to 130,000. 


Consider this call for more produc- 
tion—farm defense production, if you 
Please—in the light of the present selec- 
tive-service policy of drafting all farm 
labor except in extreme hardship or de- 
pendency cases. 

Of course, the impact of the Govern- 
ment’s call for increased farm produc- 
tion has not been felt yet on Michigan 
farms. But the impact of the farm- 
labor shortage, aggravated gravely by 
the draft, is being felt already. 

One Calhoun County, Mich., farmer, 
who happens also to be the supervisor 
of his township, wrote me February 17: 

The condition of the farm-labor situation 
in Calhoun County has become very critical. 
We are now unable to replace farm labor with 
younger or older men. This has caused 2 
striking reduction in the numbers of live- 
stock on our farms today and is going to 
decrease more. The number of farm-auc- 
tion sales, due to lack of farm labor, are 
increasing. 

All of this is causing a reduction in the 


and send to you in the near future the exact 
amount of this reduction. 


Coupled with the demand for increased 
farm production and the farm-labor 
shortage, aggravated by the draft, is the 
marked trend toward fewer and larger 








Information provided in an article by 
Robert Enlow, Enquirer and News farm 
reporter, under date of February 18, 
throws new light on this trend in the 
Third Congressional District of Michi- 
gan. It shows the following decrease in 
the number of farms as between 1945 and 
1950: Branch, 2,446 in 1945 and 2,240 in 
1950; Calhoun, 3,106 and 3,060; Eaton, 
3,326 and 3,107; Hillsdale, 3,329 and 3,- 
295; and Kalamazoo, 2,703 and 2,516. 
That represents a total of 692 fewer 
farms in my district in 5 years. 

This reduction in the number of farms 
means, in the main, larger farm units, 
made possible through increased mech- 
anization. It may be argued that, in 
some respects, the trend is beneficial, 
from the standpoint of more efficient, 
economicai, and profitable farm opera- 
tion, with greater output from less labor. 

But by the same token, this trend 
makes it increasingly imperative that 
the farm labor be highly skilled. And it 
means that the fewer the persons em- 
ployed on the individua) farm—whether 
they are members of the owner's or ten- 
ant’s family, or hired hands—the more 
indispensable those few are to the inter- 
rupted operation of the farm. 

It means something else, too. It means 
that there will be—indeed already is— 
much less of an actual or potential pool 
of farm help for the busy season or for 
the emergency periods of increased farm 
production such as the Nation now faces. 
The effect is fewer opportunities for farm 
youth to become farmers; fewer oppor- 
tunities for the type of individual who 
worked on farms, by day or month, or 
season, years ago. The trend of this 
potential farm labor is more and more 
to the cities and the factories—a trend 
further stimulated by higher wages. 

Thus we find it reported that already 
in Calhoun County farmers are short of 
help 2 months before the critical period 
normally begins, and that there are four 
or five farmers after every available man, 

All of that, incidentally, before receipt 
of the word from Washington to increase 
production of specific defense food items 
anywhere from 6 to 14 times. 

Unless food production is to be thrown 
into utter chaos, the Congress must see 
to it that the draft law is modified to 
safeguard, fairly but surely, the man- 
power already on the farms and essen- 
tial to farm operations. 

There is no more vital defense or war 
production in the entire economy of the 
Nation. 





Mandel Nieder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article on the late Mandel 
Nieder, one of the Pacific Northwest’s 
outstanding citizens, appeared recently 
in the Roosevelt American. I feel a 
great personal loss in Mr. Nieder’s pass- 
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ing, as do many others who were in- 
spired by his constancy of purpose and 
high ideals: 


MANDEL NIEDER 
(By Adele Parker) 


Mandel Nieder, a well-known and popular 
figure in liberal politics in Seattle, Wash., has 
departed this life, remembered by thousands 
of friends, especially for his devotion to pub- 
lic power, to the cooperative movement in 
all its phases, and for his hearty support of 
the New Deal in American politics. 

Mandel was born in Chicago in 1890. He 
came to Seattle in 1901. His father, a little 
earlier, had been attracted to the Pacific 
Northwest by the Alaska gold rush in the 
Yukon, where he made himself famous by 
being the first of the gold seekers to build 
himself a boat out of a tree. 

Mandel secured his formal education at 
the Old South School, at Broadway High 
School, and as a graduate from the Uni- 
versity of Washington. He served in France 
in the First World War in the Medical Corps 
of the Ninety-first Division, and was cited by 
Gen. John J. Pershing for bravery under 
enemy fire. 


Active in the Norris-LaGuardia organiza- 


tion for the reelection of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to his later terms, Mandel was 
also president of the Washington Public 
Power League, he was treasurer of the com- 
mittee known as the League for CVA, and 
he was appointed by Gov. Mon C. Wall- 
gren to the Washington State Resources 
Council. 

Taking an active part in the original 
organization of Seattle’s Group Health Co- 
operative, Mandel also helped organize the 
first group called the Progressive Citizens 
of Washington—a group which later became 
the Americans for Democratic Action, and in 
recent years he also served on the Committee 
for Academic Freedom at the University of 
Wechington. 

In the past 10 years Mandel’s health had 
been precarious, yet, with frequent periods 
of rest, he accomplished a huge amount of 
work in tke interest of democracy and the 
general welfare. On January 20, 1951, the 
end came quietly while sitting with his 
family at home listening to the opera on 
the radio. Not only Seattle but the entire 
State of Washington will miss his pleasant 
smile and his devotion to the cause of free- 
dom, peace, and brotherhood. 





Indians Will Be Made Homeless by 
Central Arizona Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, for those 
who follow the affairs of the American 
Indians, the Hualapi Tribe of Arizona 
will present an interesting case history. 
Twice the Supreme Court has intervened 
to keep the white man from chasing 
these Indians off the ground belonging 
to them by agreement with the Federal 
Government. Their long struggle to stay 
on their land will be lost, however, if 
Congress approves of the central Ari- 
zona project. I wish at this point to 
insert in the REcorp a memorandum on 
the history of this Indian tribe and the 
effect the central Arizona project will 
have upon it. 
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MEMORANDUM Re PROVISIONS or S. 75 AND 
H. R. 1500, E1c¢uHty-sECoNp CONGRESS, AF- 
FECTING RIGHTs OF INDIANS OF THE HUALAPAI 
TRIBE 

I. IN GENERAL 


This memorandum reviews provisions of 
S. 75, H. R. 1500, and related bills to author- 
ize the central Arizona project, which au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to divest 
the Hualapai Indians of lands within their 
reservation, for flooding, for construction of 
camp sites, and for other uses incidental to 
the project. 


Tl, THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE HUALAPAI 
(WALAPAI) RESERVATION 


The ancestral home of the Indians of the 
Hualapai Tribe is located along the Colorado 
River in northwestern Arizona. In 1874, 
over their vigorous objection, the Hualapai 
were forcibly removed from their home range 
to the Colorado River Reservation, created 
by act of Congress in 1865, by the Indian 
Office of the United States Government. Re- 
ferring to this attempt the Supreme Court 
has stated that “their forcible removal in 
1874 was not pursuant to any mandate of 
Congre’s. It was a high-handed endeavor to 
wrest from these Indians lands which Con- 
gress had never declared forfeited.”! The 
following year, 1875, the Hualapai left the 
reservation and returned to their own lands 
after which it was decided “to allow them to 
remain in their own range during good be- 
havior.”? Speaking of the forced removal 
of the Hualapai, General Scholfield reported 
on May 24, 1875, to the Adjutant General, as 
follows: 

“The Hualapai Indians have been our firm 
friends for many years, and our active allies 
whenever their services have been required 
against the hostile Apaches. In return for 
their fidelity they have been treated with 
great injustice and cruelty. They were 
forced to leave their homes in the moun- 
tains and go upon a reservation in the Colo- 
rado desert, where they have suffered from 
the extreme heat, to which they were unac- 
customed, from disease, and from hunger. 

7 . . ” = 


“The injustice and bad faith shown by the 
Government toward the Hualapais and the 
Indians which General Crook had collected 
upon the Verde Reservation are calculated to 
undo as far as possible the good work which 
General Crook and his troops had accom- 
plished with so much wisdom and gallantry. 
It is useless to attempt to disguise the fact 
that such treatment of the Indians is in 
violation of the just and humane policy 
prescribed by the President and a disgrace 
to any civilized country.” * 

In 1881 the Hualapai, assembled in coun- 
cil, proposed to an officer of the United States 
that he “aid them to represent to the proper 
authorities,” the following proposal: 

“They say that in the country, over which 
they used to roam so free, the white men 
have appropriated all the water; that large 
numbers of cattle have been introduced and 
have rapidly increased during the past year 
or two; that in many places the water is 
fenced in and locked up; and they are driven 
from all waters. They say that the railroad 
is now coming, which will require more 
water, and will bring more men who will 
take up all the small springs remaining. 
They urge that the following reservation be 
set aside for them while there is still time; 
that the land can never be of any great use 
to the whites; that there are no mineral 
deposits upon it, as it has been thoroughly 
prospected; that there is little or no arable 
land; that the water is in such small quan- 
tities, and the country is so rocky and void 





1United States v. Santa Fe Railroad Co. 
(314 U. S. 339, 355, 86 L. Ed. 260, 274). 

2? Walapai Papers, S. Doc. 273, 74th Cong., 
2d sess., p. 104. 

3’ Walapai Papers, op. cit., p. 108. 
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of grass that it would not be available for 
stock raising. I am credibly informed, and 
from my observations believe, the above 
facts to be true. I, therefore, earnestly 
recommend that the hereafter described 
reservation be, at as early a date as prac- 
ticable, set aside from them.” ¢ 

Pursuant to the above proposal a reserva- 
tion consisting of some 1,000,000 acres was 
constituted on July 8, 1881, subject to the 
approval of the President, President Arthur 
signed an Executive order creating the 
Walapai (Hualapai) Indian Reservation on 
January 4, 1883. 

The Hualapat Tribe today consists of some 
500 members. It is one of the most self- 
reliant Indian bands in the United States, 
the members of which make their livings 
primarily from livestock. The tribe is today 
entirely self-sustaining and is not a drain 
upon the United States. They own and 
maintain some of the finest cattle herds in 
Arizona. Within a 2-day period in June 1948 
they sold $150,000 worth of cattle on their 
reservation.® 


Ill. SUBSEQUENT EFFORTS TO DIVEST THE 
HUALAPAI 


The rights of the Hualapai to the lands 
within the reservation granted to it were 
affirmed in 1941 by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of United States v. 
Santa Fe Railroed Company (314 U. 8S. 339, 
86 L. Ed. 260). That case arose out of efforts 
of the Department of the Interior to give a 
railroad, predecessor to the Santa Fe, some 
of the land within and without the Hualapai 
Reservation. The United States in its own 
right and as guardian of the Indians brought 
suit to enjoin the railroad from interfering 
with possession and occupancy by the 
Hualapai of the lands. In an opinion ren- 
dered on December 8, 1941, the Supreme 
Court decided that the land within the reser- 
vation was created by agreement between the 
United States and the Indians as a perma- 
nent, not a temporary, reservation which 
could not be taken from them and given to 
a railroad. “Such statements by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior,” said Mr. Justice Doug- 
las in the opinion of the Court, “as that 
‘title to the odd numbered sections’ was in 
the respondent (railroad) do not estop the 
United States from maintaining this suit, 
for they could not deprive the Indians of 
their rights any more than could the un- 
authorized leases in Cramer v. United States 
(261 U. S. 219).”* 


IV. PENDING EFFORTS TO OUST THE HUALAPAI 
FROM THEIR RESERVATION 


If after the 1941 Supreme Court decision 
in the Santa Fe case, the Hualapai felt se- 
cure in their tenure of their reservation, they 
did not reckon with the Department of the 
Interior's Bureau of Reclamation or the 
other proponents of the Central Arizona 
(Bridge Canyon) project. 

Section 14 of S. 75 and H. R. 1500, the 
present bills to authorize the project, con- 
tains the following provisions re the Hualapai 
lands: 

1. That in aid of construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the project “there is 
hereby granted to the United States” all the 
right, title, and interest of the Indians, in- 
cluding easements, rights-of-way, etc., in 
and to such tribal and allotted lands, in- 
cluding sites of agency and school buildings 
and related structures,” as may be designated 
from time to time by the Secretary of the 
Interior in order to provide for the con- 


* Walapai Papers, op. cit., pp. 134-135. 

* Testimony of Barnett E. Marks at hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of the House Committee on 
Public Lands on H. R. 934 and 935, 81st Cong., 
ist sess., serial No. 11, pt. 2, p. 858. 

*United States v. Santa Fe Railroad Co. 
(314 U. S. 339, 360, 86 L. Ed. 262, 277). 


struction, operation, and maintenance of 
said works and any facilities incidental 
thereto, or for the relocation or reconstruc- 
tion of highways, railroads, and other prop- 
treies affected by said works”; it is also 
provided that before designation of lands 
or interests the Secretary shall endeavor to 
negotiate a contract of purchase from the 
Indians and failing in that, shall proceed 
with the designation. 

2. That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
himself “determine the just and equitable 
compensation to be made” to the Indians, 
which compensation shall be in money, prop- 
erty, or other assets, including rights to elec- 
tric energy developed at any of the plants 
authorized in the legislation. 

3. Amounts of money determined by the 
Secretary as compensation for tribal lands 
are required to be transferred to the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
tribe. Amounts due individual Indian allot- 
tees are require to be paid “to the superin- 
tendent of the appropriate Indian agency, 
or such officer as may be designated” by the 
Secretary of the Interior for credit to the 
accounts of the individual concerned. 

4. That the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to use funds deposited to the credit 
of allottees, in his discretion, for the ac- 
quisition of cther lands and improvements, 
the relocation of existing improvements, the 
construction of new improvements on the 
land so acquired, etc. 

5. Where required for the purposes of the 
act the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to remove Indian cemeteries, and in his 
discretion, in lieu of requiring payment. 
therefor, to establish cemeteries on such 
other lands as he may select and acquire for 
the purpose. 

6. The Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to perform any and all acts... to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 

In short, we find that section 14 of S, 75 
grants to the United States as of the date 
the bill becomes law, all rights, title, and 
interest of the Hualapai Indians to lands, 
cemeteries, facilities, etc., within their reser- 
vation as may be designated by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior as needed “in aid” 
of the central Arizona project. Further- 
more, it constitutes the Secretary of the 
Interior as the judge of what lands shall be 
taken and the amount and form of compen- 
sation to be paid therefor. Provision is 
made that the Secretary shall before desig- 
nating tribal lands make every reasonable 
effort to negotiate with the owners, but he 
alone is the judge of what constitutes a 
reasonable effort. Compensation is required, 
but it may be in the form of “money, prop- 
erty, or other assets” at the discretion of the 
Secretary. Although the lands may be taken 
at the time of the passage of the bill, com- 
pensation may be paid some time later, also 
at the discretion of the Secretary. The Sec- 
retary is to pay whatever compensation he 
deems just, not to the Indians whose lands 
are taken but to the United States Treasury 
in the case of tribal lands, 1nd to the Super- 
intendent of the Indian Agency, in the case 
of individual allottees. 

The powers granted to the Secretary under 
section 14 of S. 75 and H. R. 1500 are so 
broad and all embracing as to recall the at- 
tempt of the Indian Department in 1874 to 
remove the Hualapai from their aboriginal 
home to the Colorado River reservation, an 
attempt which as previously stated the Su- 

Court labeled “a high-handed en- 
deavor to wrest from these Indians”’ lands 
which belonged to them. It is to be noted 
that the entire section 14 of S. 75 and H. R. 
1500, save for two paragraphs, was submit- 
ted to the Senate Committee on Interior 
a Insular Affairs by the Department of the 

terior. > 


‘Supra, n. 1. 
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V. HUALAPAI EFFORTS TO RESIST TAKING OF THEIR 
LANDS 

The Hualapai made representations before 
the Senate and House committees consid- 
ering the central Arizona project authorizing 
bills during the last Congress, protesting the 
arbitrary seizures of their lands which it 
authorized. The tribe council passed a res- 
olution approved March 8, 1949, which was 
sent to members of the Arizona delegation 
praying “a recognition of the rights of the 
Hualapai Tribe” in connection with the cen- 
tral Arizona project bill. To date, their 
prayer has met with no success. 


Cut Unnecessary Government Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
letter I have received from Mr. R. D. 
Scamehorn, president of the Morgan Co., 
of Oshkosh, Wis., on the need for reduc- 
ing unnecessary Government expendi- 
tures. The letter is typical of others 
reaching my office pleading for economy, 
The letter follows: 


FPesrvuary 16, 1951. 
Hon. Wrtram K. Van PEt, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: There has just come to my desk 
from the National Small Business Men’s As- 
sociation figures on actual expenditures in 
peacetime by several different departments 
of our Government showing the terrific in- 
crease that has occurred between fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1940, and June 30, 1950. All 
of us know that Government spending has 
been increased by leaps and bounds but ac- 
tually, I, for one, did not realize that some 
of the increases had been so fantastic as this 
report shows. 

Frankly, I had not realized that the De- 
partment of Commerce expenditures had 
been increased more than 1,100 percent, nor 
that Department of Interior expenditures 
had been increased about 800 percent. De- 
partment of Labor shows even a larger in- 
crease, being approximately 1,400 percent. 

While the Department of Justice shows in- 
creased expenditures of a little less than 20 
percent, I can understand the reasons why 
there would be such increased personnel 
costs. I can also understand why there 
would be a great increase in the operating 
expenses of the State Department because 
of increased personnel, etc. Nevertheless, 
the increase that has occurred in the State 
Department in the last 10 years would seem 
to indicate that our Government authorities 
have lost all sense of balance. In the matter 
of independent offices, I don’t understand an 
increase of nearly 300 percent, however, it 
still isn’t so fantastic as the increased costs 
in the Department of Commerce, Department 
of Interior, Department of Labor, and the 
State Department. 

I realize that here and there businessmen, 
as well as others, have been asking for more 
Government services, and all these things 
cost money. Nevertheless, I feel there is no 
excuse for Government bureaus attempting 
to not only satisfy every whim but also to 
provide great quantities of statistical and 
oe information, little of which is ever 
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Also in this morning’s mail has come to 
my desk the regular monthly copy from the 
United States Department of Labor covering 
“Monthly report of current wage develop- 
ments, No. 3.” This is a regional report from 
the Chicago office. Also in this morning’s 
mail was a monthly report entitled “Cur- 
rent Wage Developments” which gives the 
national picture. The regional report covers 
some 19 pages full of information regarding 
reported wage changes in this area in dif- 
ferent industries. The monthly report en- 
titled “Current Wage Developments,” from 
Secretary Tobin’s office, has 66 pages of 
similar information, some of it being a du- 
plication. It is nice for business to have 
this information, but totally unnecessary, 
and if the cost of providing this and many 
other kinds of data is the reason for an 
increase in the budget in 10 years of 1,400 
percent, then it seems to me that we had 
better dispense with a lot of these nice but 
unessential services. 

So long as the taxpayers’ money is being 
spent for things of this kind, business in- 
terests would be foolish if they didn’t ac- 
cept them for whatever the information con- 
tained thereiz: may be worth. However, 
many thoughtiul people feel that there must 
be a sharp and immediate reduction in a 
lot of unnecessary Government expenses, and 
right now is the time to do it. 


When our Nation is threatened, most of 
us are willing to accept added tax burdens 
to cover the cost of defense preparation. I 
say this in spite of the fact that many won- 
der where the so-called best implements of 
warfare that we had only a few years ago 
have gone to (this statement allows for ob- 
solescence). We also wonder what has hap- 
pened to the billions that have been appro- 
priated in the last 3 or 4 years for defense 
efforts, which apparently had not shown up 
in completed implements of warfare when 
trouble appeared in Korea a few months ago. 
Nevertheless, I fully believe we must be 
ready for all real (not purposely concocted) 
emergencies. Because we make ready to de- 
fend ourselves at a cost of billions is all the 
more reason why a lot of other unnecessary 
billions of expenditure should be cut out, 
It will take drastic thinking and drastic 
action to accomplish the objective, and I 
am writing you again on matters of national 
legislation because I feel so strongly that the 
welfare of our Nation is hanging in the bal- 
ance. Let’s have the courage to really pare 
off every penny of nonessential spending 
and then see to it that the personnel of 
overstaffed Government bureaus is trimmed 
off and available to make up the manpower 
shortage which now obtains in many parts 
of the country and which other Government 
bureaus are talking so much about. A sub- 
stantial number of your constituency with 
whom I am acquainted subscribe thoroughly 
to this viewpoint. 

Yours very truly, 
R. D. SCAMEHORN, 
President. 


Our Most Precious Possession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Albert C. Jacobs, chan- 
celor, University of Denver, entitled 


“Our Most Precious Possession,” before 
the Civitan Club, February 14, 1951: 


Mr. President and members of the Civitan 
Club, I am deeply grateful for this oppore 
tunity to meet with you today and to discuss 
more fully a proposal which a week ago I 
outlined rather briefly to the University of 
Denver faculty. This proposal concerns our 
most priceless possession—the Nation’s man- 
power, 

In this time of crisis the wise and intelll- 
gent use of our manpower is the Nation's 
most crucial problem. Upon the effective 
resolution of this vexing question depend 
the solution of nrany major current issues, 
the morale of the youth of our land who have 
the courage to face anything but uncer- 
tainty, and the preservation of our cherished 
freedoms. 

In resolving this critical problem, it is im- 
perative that two vitally important necessi- 
ties be coordinated with the greatest of wis- 
dom: First, the strengthening in the defense 
of our way of life of our military forces; and, 
second, the preservation of the enduring ob- 
jectives of higher education, namely, basic 
research, training of specialists of all kinds, 
and, through education in the liberal arts 
building the citizens and leaders of tomor- 
row. The second necessity demands that 
educational opportunities be available to a 
sufficient number of qualified students. 
These two basic necessities must be con- 
stantly before us. How then are we to guar- 
antee their effective and coordinated accom- 
plishment? 

We start out with a fundamental premise. 
Our Nation and the civilized world today face 
an emergency of grave import; freedom is 
undergoing a challenge without parallel in 
our history. We are involved in a world-wide 
conflict testing not merely our military, po- 
litical, and economic strength, but also our 
spiritual and moral foundations. The strug- 
gle is one of life and death between two 
entirely irreconcilable concepts of political 
organization and human relationships; two 
entirely irreconcilable concepts as to the 
dignity and integrity of the individual. 

What form the conflict in which we are 
now engaged will ultimately take is not at 
the moment clear. At present it threatens 
world war III. The Korean situation, due 
to the menacing activity of Communist 
China, for months has been a keg of dyna- 
mite. Western Europe and certain other 
areas continue zones of potential explosion. 
But then if the current conflict does not re- 
sult in the catastrophe of total war—and we 
pray it will not—and I am by no means con- 
vinced that our opponents mean a full-scale 
shooting war—the tension creating this 
emergency threatens to dominate world af- 
fairs for years to come. 

We must therefore strive unceasingly to 
make our Nation strong—strong physically 
and economically, strong intellectually, and 
strong morally and spiritually. If we are to 
build and maintain this essential strength, 
if we are to gird for the defense of our free 
society, we must be strong in conviction and 
strong in action, tough with ourselves and 
tough with those who seek to enslave the 
world. Let it never be forgotten—we have 
not and never have had imperialistic aims— 
we seek only to allow the people of the world 
self-determination and the right to enjoy the 
freedoms of freemen. According to the tenets 
of God and the principles of democracy, 
we seek respect for the individual. 

If we are to be tough with ourselves, if we 
are to gird for the effective defense of free- 
dom, all Americans today, and perhaps for 
many years to come, must actively accept 
the concept of service to the Nation. Each 
and every one must according to his par- 
ticular ability do his part in maintaining the 
blessed freedoms upon which our Nation was 
founded. 

In time of emergency, and our Government 
has recognized its existence, the individual 
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citizens to some extent at least may have to 
subjugate personal desires to the greater 
needs of the Nation. One of our present 
needs is for trained men who can be called 
upon if there is further actual physical 
threat to our security. We do not want war, 
in fact, we loathe it, but we cannot tolerate 
additional aggression against us. We must 
be ready to back up our beliefs and convic- 
tions with proof to aggressors that we are 
ready with men, trained and tough, and with 
materials, the best our scientific and tech- 
nical know-how can produce. The men in 
the Kremlin, just like other dictators before 
them, respect only military might and phys- 
ical strength. 

The material phase of America’s strength 
causes me no concern. The preparation of 
materials is and always will be easy for us. 
Our factories can readily gear up to emer- 
gency needs. We can out-produce any na- 
tion on earth. No one can rival our produc- 
tive genius. 

The preparation of men, however, is our 
major problem. Getting tough with our- 
selves and gearing up our manpower is much 
more difficult than our material productivity 
which the whole world respects. We do not 
and will never relish the thought of becom- 
ing a warlike people. We love peace and 
abhor the interruption of normal peacetime 
pursuits. The unnecessary injury or death 
of one human being is contrary to our total 
Philosophy and to our religious outlook. 

What then, in view of the nature of the 
emergency, is the most effective resolution 
of our manpower problem? Our Nation, I 
repeat, today and during the emergency 
requires services on two broad bases. The 
Armed Forces, which everyone agrees must 
be strengthened, must have intelligent, 
trained young leaders and personnel. At 
the same time our Nation must maintain 
its scientific, technical, industrial, profes- 
sional, and cultural leadership. 

In seeking a solution of the all important 
manpower problefm, one of the Nation’s most 
distinguished educators, President James B. 
Conant, of Harvard University, has sponsored 
the universal military service plan whereby 
every man, at the age of 18, would be drafted; 
there would be no exceptions—those who 
might ordinarily be IV-F’s would be inducted 
for limited service, or put into activities 
which they could perform. Note carefully— 
all at 18 would be required for a period of 
time to perform service according to their 
capabilities. 

This plan would provide the Nation with 
the needed physical and military strength 
so sorely needed, thereby attaining the first 
of the major requirements I have noted. 
But it would not provide a solution to the 
second, namely, the continuance of the en- 
during objectives of higher education; basic 
research, training specialists of all kinds, 
and through education in the liberal arts 
building the citizens and leaders of tomor- 
row. At the best, under this plan, educa- 
tion would be postponed in the hope it would 
be resumed at a later date. Furthermore, 
the military would have complete control 
over these young men during their most 
formative years. 

On the other hand, Selective Service, with 
the difficult questions of deferment and as- 
signment-—deferring Dick and calling Tom— 
cannot of itself insure our needed military 
strength nor guarantee the continuance of 
the enduring objectives of higher education. 
In favor, however, of such a plan, my former 
colleague, now the very able president of 
Amherst College, Dr. Charles W. Cole, argues: 
“Defer young men capable of profiting from 
further training (as revealed by tests). Let 
them go to college at their own or private 
scholarship expense. Permit them to remain 
only so long as they meet specified high 
standards. Require them to serve, after 
training, 1 month for every month of defer- 
ment.” I cannot agree that such a plan 
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would most effectively meet our Nation's 
long-time needs. 

After much thought and with due humil- 
ity I venture to suggest that the most effec- 
tive handling of our manpower would be by 
means of a National Service Act which would 
require all young men from 18 through at 
lease 25 to devote a minimum of 2 years to 
national service, longer if the emergency 
should so demand. Note, I say national in- 
stead of military service. I do not contem- 
plate sending all young men into military 
service. I am proposing during the contin- 
uance of the emergency a total draft; there 
would be no IV-F’s; all would be required 
to render some kind of service, even though 
it be limited in character. 

Why do I urge a suggestion so drastic in 
nature? I doso frankly because of the char- 
acter of the emergency in which we are in- 
volved. We are constantly threatened with 
devastating war, a war in which the releas- 
ing of the atom could well destroy the civil- 
ization we have known. But with World 
War I, and again, in incomparably greater 
degree in World War II, war became a great 
destructive, systematic business, . business 
in which today, more than ever before, it is 
necessary for a nation, aiad for all individuals 
in that nation, to stand together when the 
dire emergency comes. Our 150,000,000 citi- 
zens must be ready for that day. And war, 
as we now know it, is not merely a battle of 
military forces; it is an all-out test of a na- 
tion’s entire strength. 

I therefore propose a minimum period of 
2 years in the national service not only to 
provide urgent military strength, but to in- 
sure the scientific, technical, professional, 
and cultural leadership so desperately re- 
quired. Everyone must perform service of 
some kind. In this performance the largest 
freedom of choice consistent with national 
security should be allowed. 

Those young men who, on the basis of 


adequate and effective testing, are found 
to have a superior capacity for training in 
higher education or who possess special 
technical aptitudes, should be given the op- 
portunity by the Government to go to insti- 
tutions of higher learning or to technical 


or trade schools. In the case of institutions 
of higher learning, these should be, if pos- 
sible, schools in which there are ROTC units, 
which units could be utilized for military 
training purposes. These young men, while 
continuing their education, would receive 
basic and further military training. They 
would not, however, be exempt from ac- 
tive military service, but would be called 
upon for such when required by the Nation, 
The colleges would be in charge of the admis- 
sion of students and in control of education 
except the military training. Except, how- 
ever, in rare cases no one should be required 
in the performance of his national service 
to continue against his will his educational 
activity. 

In developing this part of my program, I 
want to make one point clear. What hap- 
pens in this emergency to any one institu- 
tion of learning is not my main concern, 
What happens to the Nation and to all free 
nations is my prime concern. 

The young men not qualified to continue 
education, or who do not desire to do so, and 
who are found fit for military service, would 
immediately be given the necessary military 
training. I want to make it clear, however, 
that no boy would be sent to combat duty 
until he had passed his nineteenth birthday. 

Young men found not qualified for fur- 
ther education or technical training, or for 
service with the Army, Navy or Air Force, 
would be utilized according to their capaci- 
ties for limited service of other kinds. 
There would, as I have said, be no 4-F’s. 

The program which I have had the temer- 
ity to suggest would, of course, involve @ 
most careful survey of our American youth 
in all three categories. Testing services 


which have been developed over the years 
are fully capable of assuming this great 
responsibility and would be effectively uti- 
lized to complement the selective-service 
mechanism now in use. Selection must of 
course be in the hands of highly competent 
experts—testers and educators—free from all 
pressures of special groups and individuals. 

The program which I have outlined would 
permit the strengthening of our Armed 
Forces as well as the continuance of essential 
education. In the assignment to national 
service, the individual's freedom of choice 
should be respected wherever possible. And 
it would in a great number of cases, I sub- 
mit, sinc? the desire of an individual is inex- 
tricably a part of his natural aptitude. Con- 
trol, however, would be necessary to prevent 
large numbers of young men who, irrespec- 
tive of their capacities, desire to take up 
arms. This has happened in every war. 
And, in every war, America has lost great 
numbers of young men whom the Nation 
should later have had as civilian leaders. 
The young man who, on the basis of con- 
clusive tests, showed superior potentialities 
for a career in the science laboratory, in 
medicine, in dentistry, in languages, in 
teaching, in government, or in work in the 
ekilled crafts, would have the opportunity 
for further classroom training in the inter- 
ests of greater usefulness to the Nation dur- 
ing and after the conflict, while at the same 
time receiving military training. 

Remember, if we fail to produce replace- 
ment crops of scientists and technicians, ad- 
ministrators, and humanists, our national 
health and welfare, our scientific pregress, 
our material production, our cultural growth 
will be seriously impaired. While the educa- 
tional cost to the Government might be 
large, it would be emall in comparison with 
the loss the Nation otherwise would suffer. 

The purpose of this proposal is to employ 
to the fullest degree possible the young man- 
power of this Nation, our most priceless pos- 
session, to the end that during and after the 
emergency we would continue to have an 
adequate group of leaders in the professions, 
occupations, and pursuits upon which our 
Nation must fundamentally depend in the 
maintenance of our way of life. We would 
also have the physical strength which we 
will sorely need for years to come. And 
further, in the interest of economy, we 
would be utilizing to the utmost the exist- 
ing and available facilities of our institutions 
of learnings, institutions which have 
throughout our history been the strongest 
guardians of our freedom. 

To be frank with you, I dislike intensely 
the idea of requiring anyone to perform 
service of any kind. Would that we lived 
in a world where such would never be neces- 
sary, but unfortunately we do not at this 
moment. We have had to have price and 
Wage controls, priorities on basic materials. 
And, if we are to emerge victorious, we must 
during the current emergency have certain 
personnel controls. American youth must 
be asked temporarily by their fellow citizens 
to serve their country in the most effective 
manner so that the wellisprings of strength 
which virtually dried up in World War II 
will not again be impaired. 

My proposal is the opposite of regimenta- 
tion, which is so contrary to the American 
way of life. It is built upon the major 
premise of permitting the fullest possible 
development of an individual’s capacities, 
consistent of course with the national wel- 
fare in the time of emergency. It aims to 
permit the maximum of education for those 
qualified therefor, but at the same time pro- 
viding them with military training. It is 
not in the national interest for a boy ob- 
viously qualified for treatment of the sick 
or wounded to be assigned arbitrarily for a 
period of time to guard duty or to flying an 
airplane. 
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We are not doing business as usual to- 
day. We are in a serious emergency. It is 
a stepped-up, accelerated education and 
training about which I am talking, a real- 
istic facing of needs, and of action appro- 
priate to the needs. But on this stepped- 
up plane, we must allow a new business-as- 
usual attitude if our Nation is to survive 
the attacks from without and be sirong 
from within. With this in mind, I have 
submitted my plan. 

I appreciate sincerely the opportunity to 
discuss these important matters with such 
an intelligent citizenry and to develop more 
fully the views I presented to our faculty. 
You and I have but one interest—the pres- 
ervation of our freedoms and the American 
way of life. 


A Sordid Story of Defense Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRFSENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a news 
item from the Ames Daily Tribune, 
Ames, Iowa: 

GENERAL FILTER AND THE AIR FORCE—OoR A 
Bip 1N THE HaNnpd Is WorTH Two IN THE 
BusH— MAYBE 

(By Bernie Kooser) 


Winston Churchill had once said it some- 
thing like this: 

“Never have so many owed so much to so 
few.” 

Mr. Churchill was referring to Great 
Britain’s beleaguered millions in the posi- 
tion of the debtor and to an air force as the 
creditor. 

Last week as @ small-business man from 
the Middle West boarded his plane for home 
after a week’s visit to the Nation's Capital, 
Congressmen, taxpayers, and believers in 
governmental efficiency were phrasing it 
thus: 

“Never have so few owed so much to so 
many.” 

TRUTH WANTED 

In the position of the debtor was an air 
force. The commodity owed was truth as to 
why a low bid for Air Force demineralizers 
had been rejected. The small-business rep- 
resentative tiredly hurrying back to his busi- 
ness was Joe P. Lawlor, president of the 
General Filter Co., of Ames. 


TARGET AIR FORCE 


The Ames man, a veteran of both World 
War I and World War II, had operated in 
close support of the United States Air Force 
as a commander in the United States Navy, 
Civil Engineer Corps during the last war, 
but as he moved in on Washington, he was 
attempting to bring down to earth that same 
air force—and he found willing helpers. 

Lawlor, who last month estimated that 
50 percent of his business dealings have 
been with governments, had increased that 
percentage considerably in the 10 days he 
spent in Washington, as he talked with Rep- 
resentatives and Senators, newsmen, and 
all others—and there were scores—who 
would listen to his story. 

That story included, if one may draw con- 
clusions: 

1. One of the best run-arounds since the 
epic chase of the monkey and the weasel 
around the mulberry bush. 

2. Behind-the-scenes maneuvering on war 
contracts bids. 








8. An apparent abandonment of the idea 
that to the low bidders—other things being 
proximately equal—go the contracts. 
4. A hint as to how millions of dollars of 
defense money is being spent, or misspent. 
FLYING SAUCER 


Those who listened to the story told by 
the businesslike Mr. Lawlor also could find 
in it a hint that the United States does 
possess flying saucers several times faster 
than anything yet conceived by man. 

There also was a tip-off that the United 
States Air Force, which was having troubles 
on the filter market, had itself developed a 
filter, apparently of revolutionary concept, 
which screened out and discarded lowest-cost 
bids while allowing bids mcre costly to the 
Government to pass through. 

As he returned to Ames, Saturday after- 
noon, Lawlor was resigned to having lost 
the contract for 105 demineralizers for the 
Air Force, was proud of the newspapers and 
newsmen who had carried the story of his 
fight to get the contract. 

That fight had included months of plan- 
ning, research, analyzing, contacting sup- 
pliers, screening cjuotations, assembling data, 
making arrangements for testing and finally 
submitting, on November 13, 1950, a bid of 
$348,591, as compared to the bid of $409,842 
which won the contract for another corpo- 
ration. 

The fight also was marked by General 
Filters careful following of regulation chan- 
nels and rules for bidders on Government 
contracts. 

But while he returned to Ames resigned 
to having lost the contract, the headman of 
the Ames firm was not reconciled to certain 
statements reflecting on his company, and 
he was not reconciled to the way the Gov- 
ernment was spending money. 


AID PROMISED 


Behind him in Washington, D. C., he had 
left several who promised aid. 

Senator Guy GILLeTTr, the Democratic 
Iowa Senator, had promised to help. 

In complete agreement with Senator GiL- 
LETTE was Republican Senator Bourke 
HickENLooprr. Senator GILLeTre was on the 
Senate Small Business Committee and in po- 
sition to level guns at the high-flying Air 
Force. 

In the House, Representative Pau. CuNn- 
NINGHAM had taken the floor to tell his col- 
leagues: 

“No satisfactory explanation has been given 
to the General Filter Co., of Ames, Iowa, as 
to why its bid was rejected. Explanations 
have been offered as a result of protests filed 
by the General Filter Co., of Ames, and 
each explanation is different than the previ- 
ous one, and each one is just about as ridicu- 
lous and unfounded as the fact that $61,250 
of the taxpayers’ money was spent unneces- 
sarily on a $350,000 to $400,000 contract. I 
have computed the amount of money lost to 
the taxpayers by rejecting the bid of the Gen- 
eral Filter Co. and awarding .the contract to 
the Rifinite Corp. of Omaha to be approxi- 
mately 15 percent. 

“Mr. Speaker, if all the contracts now be- 
ing let, and to be let, by the Government are 
to be awarded on this kind of basis, it means 
that $150,000,000 out of every $1,000,000,000 
will be an absolute loss to the taxpayers, 
or $1,500,000,000 out of every $10,000,000,000; 
$3,000,000,000 out of every $20,000,000,000 and 
$15,000,000,000 out of every $100,000,000,000. 

“Is it any wonder that the people are dis- 
satisfied with the way the Government is 
handling its business affairs? Is it any won- 
der they are protesting additional taxes when 
they know things like this are going on? 
Just why, Mr. Speaker, when sealed bids are 
called for and a responsible company submits 
& bid, supported by a sufficient performance 
bond and proper financial statements, is such 
& bid rejected, and it awarded another com- 
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pany whose bid is 15-percent higher. Is this 
favoritism, or is it just plain stupidity? 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, which reports 
many things, reported no answers to Pau 
CUNNINGHAM’s question. 


UNEASINESS 


But there seemed to be an increasing un- 
easiness accompanying an increasing aware- 
ness by the Nation’s lawmakers that all has 
not turned out well with legislation giving 
blanket authority to the President. 

Most recent of the Executive orders re- 
sulting from that blanket authority had 
carried this illuminating paragraph in au- 
thorizing the Department of Defense to enter 
into contracts: 

“Advertising, competitive bidding and bid, 
payment, performance or other bonds or 
other forms of security need not be re- 
quired.” 

Several thousand words later, the Execu- 
tive, apparently as after-thought, said: 

“The provisions of * * * this order 
are hereby extended to the Department of 
Commerce.” 

It wouldn’t have surprised lots of people 
had another paragraph made the order retro- 
— to the Civil War. Bvt that may come 
ater. 

Still coming up in the case of General 
Filter and its bid is a hearing by the Senate 
Small Business Committee at which Lawlor 
will seek a retraction of the statement by 
the Air Force that the local firm did not 
have the facilities to handle the order for 
105 mineralizers. 

But though the full story of the case was 
discouraging to taxpayers, there were certain 
phases of it which might possibly be regarded 
as amusing if they had not been part of the 
whole. One of them concerned a telephone 
call made by Mr. Lawlor to Maj. W. C. Nichols, 
chief of section of the Procurement Field 
Office at Chicago. Mr. Lawlor asked the 
whereabouts of Albert King who was sup- 
posed to have been in Ames at the time of 
the phone call, inspecting facilities of the 
local company for Major Nichols. 

Before the call was ended, King walked 
into the office of Major Nichols and was put 
on the phone. 

A possible explanation of this is that King 
was transported beck to Chicago from 
Wichita in time to talk to Lawlor and that 
this may be the tip-off that the United 
States does possess flying saucers capable of 
meeting just such schedules, but up to now 
used only in such emergencies. 

As Lawlor today scouted around for other 
work for his company to do, he estimated 
that the unsuccessful attempt to secure the 
contract for demineralizers had cost his com- 
pany about $3,000. It was agreed generally 
that it would be the best $3,000 ever spent if 
it could do anyth‘!1¢ to make government 
more efficient. 





Manchester Boddy on the Struggle for 


Survival 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make a part of the Recorp the thought- 
provoking article by Manchester Boddy 
in the Los Angeles Daily News of Feb- 
Tuary 16, 1951. Manchester Boddy has 
an extremely broad grasp of the world 
situation, and although his penetrating 
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analysis of our current troubles is not 
consoling, it does, I think, help us to face 
up to the basic problems. The article 
referred to follows: 


Great DesaTe STIRS BROTH Or CYNICISM 


The great debate continues. There is a 
wider gulf between former President Herbert 
Hoover and his fellow Republican, Gov. 
Tom Dewey, than ever there was between 
Democrats and Republicans in a national 
election. 

While Herbert Hoover has changed his 
position somewhat since his so-called isola- 
tionist pronouncement of December 20, 1950, 
he is still opposed to sending masses of 
American land soldiers and huge quantities 
of things to Europe as the most effective 
means of stopping aggression by Russia. 

Governor Dewey, on the other hand, speaks 
for a very large section of the Republican 
Party that believes the United States should 
consider Europe and Asia as front-line 
battlegrounds in the defense of the United 
States. 

Listening to the debaters one gets the un- 
comfortable feeling that there are two sure 
ways in which the United States can commit 
suicide: one, by following Herbert Hoover’s 
advice; the other, by not following it. 

As usual, even the great debate with all of 
its implications is being studied by a rela- 
tively small minority of American citizens. 
The vast majorty assumes that the problems 
of the moment have been created by the 
blunders of irresponsible, stupid politicians. 

These impatient people, annoyed by the 
inconveniences of a national emergency, like 
to do their duty by repeating over and 
over: “Aren’t we all silly? Why don’t the 
world leaders just sit down around a table 
and say: ‘Come now, let’s have peace.’” 
Or, they suggest some other bit of magic 
that could cure the world of its ills prac- 
tically overnight if our leaders had the cour- 
age, or the sense, or the patriotism to act. 
“But,” the talk goes on, “since they won't 
do the right thing, why should I be both- 
ered?” 

Constant criticism of the Government 
gives moral support to the citizen who wants 
to find an excuse for business, politics, and 
social life as usual. “After all,” he argues, 
“if the people in Washington are all wrong, 
why should I be right? When the powers 
that be decide to run the Government and 
its foreign policies my way, they can count 
on my support—but not until then.” 

The wise individual, it seems to me, will 
think through and beyond the loud and con- 
vincing words of the current debate and seek 
a solid foundation of fact. If he succeeds, 
he will be able to measure the true value 
of speeches, editorials, radio comment, laws, 
policies, and actions dealing with the world 
crisis. 

For what it is worth, here is an outline 
of my own thinking on the matter of our 
world crisis: 

1. All nature is constantly seeking bal- 
ance. 

2. The relatively sudden advent and de- 
velopment of modern science has created a 
temporary state of terrific unbalance in the 
world: 

(a) Western civilization did not expand 
the area of its growth. (b) World popula- 
tions jumped from approximately 860,000,- 
000 at the turn of the eighteenth century 
to more than 2,250,000,000. 

8. Instead of using science to produce the 
means of survival for this new mass man, 
western civilization used it to destroy pro- 
ductive wealth: 

(a) The last two world wars destroyed more 
wealth than all other wars combined. 

4. Mass man could win his struggle for 
survival in only two ways: 

(a) Using science to produce sufficient food, 
clothing and shelter, and (b) using a world 
organization turough which injustices in 
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distribution of opportunities could be cor- 
rected and basic freedoms guaranteed, or 

5. Western civilization covld solve the 
problem by continuing warfare until world 
populations have been reduced to the point 
where people and earth are once more in 
balance. 

6. After making the best efforts possible, 
considering the state of the world and the 
degree of wisdom possessed by its people, 
western civilization has been forced to adopt 
war, and preparation for war, as the means 
of insuring survival. 

This being true, we may expect the years 
ahead to be filled with peril. The inces- 
sant, irresistible movement toward balance 
will be characterized by bloodshed, disease, 
abject poverty—and eventually the destruc- 
tion of vast numbers of people. 

The United States has enjoyed vertical 
growth and today towers high above the 
quivering, struggling population mass of the 
world. Can we maintain our position? 

I find it worth while to study the great 
debate with that question in mind. 





Dr. Lee de Forest, the Father of the Elec- 
tronic Age 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation to author- 
ize the President to award the Medal for 
Merit in the name of Congress to Dr. Lee 
de Forest, “The Father of the Electronic 
Age.” 

Congress established the Medal for 
Merit in 1942 to honor civilians who “dis- 
tinguished themselves by exceptionally 
meritorious conduct in the performance 
of outstanding services.” Most awards 
of the medal were made before 1948 to 
honor those making particularly valua- 
ble contributions to the prosecution and 
winning of World War II. 

A total of 404 persons have received 
the award, leaders in industry, govern- 
ment, and science. The most recent re- 
cipient was Ambassador John J. Muccio, 
who served as United States Ambassador 
in Seoul, Korea, through the evacuation. 
President Truman presented the Medal 
for Merit to Muccio at his historic meet- 
ing with General MacArthur in the mid- 
Pacific last fall. 

It is my belief that the recognition ex- 
tended to the scientists who developed 
the atomic bomb and radar should also 
be given to Dr. de Forest, who invented 
the three-electrode tube upon which ra- 
dio, recording, radar, and even splitting 
the atom are based. 

Modern living and modern warfare 
would be impossible without the contri- 
butions made by Dr. de Forest. 

In 1906 Lee de Forest invented the 
audion, or three-electrode tube, first as 
the most sensitive radio detector known, 
later as an amplifier capable of amplify- 
ing infinitesimal electric currents by 
more than 100,000,000 times, and later as 
an oscillator, or generator of electric 
currents of any frequency up to 10,000,- 
000,000 cycles per second—a generator 


destined shortly to replace every other 
type of radio—telegraph and telephone— 
transmitter. This promethean tube has 
been recognized by the highest authori- 
ties as the most important and most use- 
ful invention of the twentieth century— 
Nobel prize winner Dr. I. I. Rabbi de- 
scribes the three-electrode tube as “so 
outstanding in its consequences that it 
ranks with the greatest inventions of all 
time.” 

Charles F. Kettering wrote: 

The spectacular growth of electronics to 
an enormous industry employing over a mil- 
lion workers and benefiting untold millions 
of people in all parts of the world may be 
said to have begun with that event— 


The creation of the tube. 

Dr. Irving Langmuir, Nobel prize win- 
ner, wrote: 

The revolution—brought about by this 
tube—has been as great in its way as that 
which may now be envisioned in other fields 
through our new control of nuclear power. 


This electronic amplifier of Lee de 
Forest has made possible all long-dis- 
tance wire telephone, transoceanic radio 
telephony and picture transmission, fac- 
simile, radio broadcasting, the public 
address system, the talking-motion pic- 
ture, perfect recording and reproduc- 
tion of phonograph music. Modern 
aviation and the automatic pilot would 
be impossible without it. Our guided 
missiles and the proximity fuse—the 
present rapid calculating machines for 
range finding—all attest its priceless 
value in warfare. Radar, loran, and 
sonar depend throughout on its magical 
aid. Even the atom bomb requires the 
tube in the manufacture of its ingredi- 
ents. With it the engineer can now 
command the electron to do his bidding. 
For the first time he has a hold on elec- 
tricity itself, not just its manifestations. 
The electron tube enables the scientist to 
split the atom, and measure the heat 
from stars infinitely distant, extending 
boundlessly man’s knowledge of his uni- 
verse, 

Already this thermionic tube is at work 
in a thousand industries. It will enter 
thousands more. Electronic devices 
control highspeed wrapping of pack- 
ages, delicately fill bottles to the proper 
level, remove slate from coal at the 
mines, level elevators, open doors, detect 
smoke and fumes, measure vibrations 
and thickness. In uncounted factories 
electronic energy heats, welds, cements, 
selects, and counts, saving man from 
limitless hours of tedious toil. A hun- 
dred technical institutes devote their re- 
sources to research and study in elec- 
tronics. 

Not content with the achievements of 
this promethean tube, Dr. de Forest de- 
voted 10 years of his active manhood to 
the pioneer development of sound-on- 
film talking pictures. Years before the 
Jazz Singer film was heard, the de For- 
est phonofilm was installed in New York 
Broadway theaters, and in various cities 
over the East and South. He it was 
whose heroic efforts in the early twen- 
ties broke down the skeptical produc- 
ers’ insistence that “the public did not 
want motion pictures.” Here was an- 
other instance of his heroic pioneering 
which has completely revolutionized an- 
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other gigantic industry, just as the radio 
broadcast and television have totally 
metamorphosed our home life and the 
political thinking of every civilized peo- 
ple the world over. Dr. de Forest has 
been awarded many honors, among 
which are the Legion of Honor and Prix 
la Tour by France, the Elliott Cresson 
Medal of the Franklin Institution, the 
John Scott Medal of the city of Phila- 
delphia, the gold medal of the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers, of which he 
has been president and cofounder, gold 
medals of St. Louis World Exposition 
and Pan-Pacific Exposition, and the Ed- 
ison Medal of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. Honorary de- 
grees have been conferred upon him by 
Yale University, Syracuse University, 
andthe Lewis Institute of Chicago. He 
has been awarded nearly 300 United 
States patents. 

Dr. Lee de Forest, now in his seventy- 
eighth year, is still busily at work on 
electronic problems in his Los Angeles 
laboratory, a hale and hearty American, 
universally honored for his priceless 
contributions to our modern living. He 
most richly deserves the honor which 
the here-proposed bill will confer upon 
him. 





Will War Come in 19517 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, in 
reading the mail that comes to me from 
the district and from throughout Arkan- 
sas, I find that many questions are asked 
which are most pertinent to the issues 
with which we are confronted. What 
are the chances of war with Russia? 
Will war come this spring or during the 
year 1951? Should the satellites, Al- 
bania, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary, 
attack Yugoslavia, would that mean all- 


. Out war? These questions indicate the 


thinking of the American people; they 
are concerned about the danger which 
our Nation faces. They want to know 
what measures are being taken to pro- 
tect our interests, 

Should Moscow order a march on 
Yugoslavia, it would mean the start of 
world war III. There is little doubt 
about it. The Western Powers would 
join hands with Tito’s forces in an all- 
out defense of that country in order to 
prevent the spread of the aggression to 
other countries in Europe. The United 
Nations would be appealed to for an 
immediate declaration of aggression 
against the satellite countries and, fur- 
ther, would ask for troop aid for Yugu- 
slavia. 

The steps that are being taken by 
America in the present crisis would pro- 
vide only partial mobilization. Enough 
of an effort is being made which is in- 
tended to bring out unequivocally that 
this Nation means to prepare on a sound 
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basis to meet any threat which might en- 
sue. The door is left open at all times to 
discuss fully with Russia a complete set- 
tlement of all differences which exist. 

The Government of the United States 
is engaged in a long-range program of 
preparedness—not an overnight mo- 
bilization effort. Apparently the leaders 
in our Armed Forces set-up feel that the 
chances are better than a 50-50 proposi- 
tion that Russia will not move in 1951. 
It is felt that to increase our forces to 
3,500,000 is most desirable. The Air 
Force has moved up from 54 groups to 70 
and is undergoing another expansion at 
this particular moment to a 96-group 
force. General Spaatz is urging a 300- 
group Air Force. This, in my opinion, is 
quite a bit optimistic. 

More emphasis is being placed on pro- 
viding a reservoir of trained men through 
the medium of universal military train- 
ing. Under UMT the young man would 
enter the service of his country immedi- 
ately upon completion of his high school 
course or upon attaining his eighteenth 
birthday, whichever is later. The idea is 
to give him: 27 months service prior to his 
entering college or business. 

The stockpile of atomic weapons being 
produced by the Nation is steadily in- 
creasing. This alone has been one of the 
principal factors in no aggressive move 
being made by Russia in the Middle East, 
Yugoslavia, Berlin, or Vienna. There are 
advantages in Russia moving this spring. 
Yet it is believed that the disadvantages 
outweigh whatever gains she might have 
by attempting to overrun Western 
Europe. The main deterrent to such an 
aggression by Russia is the known fact 
that should she start a war in Western 
Europe, every industrial center in Russia 
would be hit by atomic attack through 
the medium of the long range bombers 
which could be based at fairly close 
range. 

There are many significant factors 
which attest to the futility of Russia’s at- 
tacking in 1951. Among them are: 

First. Russia could not win a long war 
with the United States. 

Second. It would be unlikely for the 
Soviet Union to attempt a war in Europe 
while the Korean conflict is in progress, 

Third. Russia’s oil supplies are short. 

Fourth. The Soviets are dubious about 
the reliability of the satellite nations. 

Russia is strong today, and America is 
just beginning a real program of defense. 
To strike now would be tempting, as the 
industrial capacity of Western Europe or 
the Middle East oil resources would be 
prizes of major proportions, The gam- 
ble, however, is too big. 


United States Needs Press Agent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 
Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- _ 


orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Bay Ridge Record: 
Unirep States Nezeps Press AGENT 

What this country needs is a good press 
agent, a competent man or woman who will 
publicize the power and the might and the 
ability of the United States. 

The nearest we have come to this point in 
recent years is the series of stories that are 
coming out of Las Vegas, Nev. In truth and 
in fact these, stories, true or false, are 
enough to put real fear into the hearts of 
the communistic Russians and to make them 
think a dozen times before they tempt us 
to drop our bombs on Russian territory. 

“Flash Seen 500 Miles Away’’—“Explosions 
felt hundreds of miles from the testing 
grounds”—“Radioactive clouds hover at 11,- 
000 feet over Sunrise Mountain.” Power of 
such stories should not be underestimated. It 
is to be assumed the Russians have imagina- 
tion and that they can visualize what would 
happen to their country if the bombs were 
dropped on Russia rather than in mere ex- 
periments in Nevada. 

For too great a time we have had dis- 
gruntled people in the United States who 
constantly kick and gripe at everything, the 
taxes, the draft, the high cost of living, our 
foreign policy, the actions of the President, 
and scores of other matters and while there 
may be and doubtless is considerable basis 
for such discontent it would be far better, 
particularly at this time, to keep such 
thoughts and kicks to our individual selves. 

It gives Russia much happiness to read 
and learn that there is so much apparent 
discontent here. It would be real smart if 
the people here would reverse their attitudes 
for the time being and have every man, 
woman, and child, start acting like high- 
priced, high-powered press agents for the 
United States. We receive little, if any, bad 
news about the Russians but we do hear 
enough to give us the impression that every- 
thing in Russia is hunky dory; that every- 
one is happy, well fed, and contented and 
able to take on the United States and the 
world at any time it wishes to do so. 


Small Businesses and Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
letter sent to the Senator from Wyoming 
{Mr. O’Manoney] by Mr. C. Wilson 
Harder, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fesrvuary 1, 1951. 
Hon. Josrrn C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator O’Manoney: We are happy 
to reply to your letter of January 24, inquir. 
ing the reaction of the National Federation 
of Independent Business, Inc., to “the main 
recommendations made by the President in 
his Economic Report * * *.” 

First. The membership of the federation 
has expressed itself repeatedly in favor of 
balanced Federal budgets. Therefore, we 
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feel safe in stating that they would favor a 
pay-as-you-go tax program. Their approval 
of such a program is contingent, however, on 
two factors: (a) That the weight of the tax 
load be not so great as to promote the same 
inflation as would follow from deficit financ- 
ing; and (b) that the weight of the tax load 
be not so great, or so inequitably distributed, 
as to destroy small and independent busi- 
ness, whose continued vital existence is proof 
of the presence of freedom of opportunity 
and competitive enterprise in our country, 
and which can make such great contributions 
to national stability. 

Your attention is called to the fact that 
during the closing days of the Eighty-first 
Congress, efforts which happily failed, were 
made by giant industry groups to “sell” Con- 
gress on a substitute for the proposed excess- 
profits tax law which wovld have bur- 
dened constmers, unincorporated businesses 
(which are mainly small and independent 
erterprises), and small and independent cor- 
porations very heavily, while permitting 
giant firms to get off with much lighter tax 
loads than under the excess-profits law (see 
copy of our testimony before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, Dec. 8, 1950). These ef- 
forts would have gone far, had they been suc- 
cessful, to accomplish the damage to small 
and independent business outlined in the 
Paragraph above. 

In this connection we point out that small 
and independent enterprise is particularly 
susceptible to tax damage at this time be- 
cause of the impact of the defense pro- 
gram, or, shall we say, the inequitable ad- 
ministration of this program. Letters are 
received by us daily from small and inde- 
pendent businessmen who have been fore- 
closed from their normal civilian production 
because of materials shortages. Yet these 
businessmen in many instances have not 
been able to secure compensating defense 
production orders. In face of these facts, 
they are having to contend with the infla- 
tionary upsurge which is continually raising 
their costs of operation. They are under- 
going a squeeze, and any tax program which 
will add overheavily to their burden may 
destroy them and deprive the Nation of their 
needed services. Elimination of these small 
and independent businesses will deprive 
Government of an important source of tax 
revenue. In our opinion, the consequent 
expansion of giant enterprise to fill the gap 
will not provide sufficient tax compensation 
to overcome the revenue loss caused. 

Also in this connection we strongly urge 
Congress to close the loopholes in present 
tax law. Our membership has recommended 
repeatedly that cooperative business enter- 
prises be compelled to pay taxes in the same 
manner as their unincorporated and corpo- 
rate enterprise competitors. We are con- 
scious of the fact that differences in tax 
structures exist between unincorporated and 
corporate forms of business organization, 
that even within these forms of organization 
disparities exist. However, these differences, 
both external and internal, are not so great, 
neither are they so lethal, as those existing 
between unincorporated and corporate forms 
of business organization, on the one hand, 
and cooperative forms of business organiza- 
tion, on the other. It seems that a greater 
question than that of raising money for de- 
fense expenditures is here involved, and that’ 
that question is one of fair sharing of bur-| 
dens. It is in this spirit that we recommend 
action on the tax loopholes available to coop- 
eratives. 

Second. It is the sense of our membership 
that economies can be effected by Govern-' 
ment in both the defense and nondefense 
fields. { 

Defense-spending economies can be effect- 
ed, first, through extension rather than con- 
traction (as is now the case) in advertised- 
bids methods of procurement. The adver- 
tised-bid method of procurement permits 
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more widespread small and independent 
business participation in the defense produc- 
tion effort, strengthens the element of com- 
petition for Government procurement, and 
logically should result in lower costs for the 
military and lessened Government spending. 
Substitution of the advertised-bid method of 
procurement for negotiated-type procure- 
ment should effect great savings, particu- 
larly in highly concentrated industries, like 
steel, aluminum, copper, and rubber, where 
the tendency on the part of smaller firms is 
to conform to the price leadership of giant 
firms. 

Greater use of small and independent busi- 
ness facilities in the defense effort should 
have other economy-making effects. First, 
it will eliminate the necessity for construc- 
tion of additional big-business plants, which 
is a drain on stocks of short-supply materials, 
and in many instances on United States 
Treasury funds—either through direct Gov- 
ernment spending or tax favors. Second, it 
should stimulate technological advances, re- 
sulting in the manufacture of better products 
for the same costs or products of equal qual- 
ity at lower costs. Third, it should help 
eliminate wasteful build-up of backlogs in 
giant plants and wasteful use of manpower 
productive. 

In this connection, members of the fed- 
eration have recommended to their Congress- 
men favorable action on bills introduced by 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, House Small 
Business Committee chairman, and Senator 
JoHN SPARKMAN, Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee chairman, for establishment of a 
Small Defense Plants Corporation. These 
bills, with which Members of Congress are 
familiar, would, it is felt, establish an agency 
in Government which would be capable of 
providing the small and independent busi- 
ness participation in the defense program 
which is so badly needed. 

Economies can also be effected in this de- 
fense effort by more willingness on the part 
of the military to listen to small and inde- 
pendent business suggestions. For instance, 
within the past few months, one of our mem- 
bers, a firm in the motor-vehicle-rebuilding 
field, suggested to the military that the re. 
condition surplus World War II vehicles now 
in the hands of exporters and dealers for 
military and civilian defense use within the 
confines of the continental United States. 
This federation member suggested that such 
rehabilitation of these old vehicles could be 
accomplished at a fraction of the cost to Gov- 
ernment of new vehicles. At the same time, 
it is logical to comment that this suggestion 
would curtail the drain on short-supply ma- 
terials and release manpower for other tasks, 
Yet, so far as we have been able to determine, 
his suggestions have gone into the scrap 
basket somewhere along the line. We are 
sure that this condition has been repeated, 
and is being repeated, over and over again 
by the military in their procurement and 
spending program. 

In this general connection we strongly 
urge that greater care be taken to secure 
appointment of bona fide small and inde- 
pendent business representatives in the vari- 
ous Government agencies supervising and 
consulting on the defense program, that the 
recommendations of presently existing bona 
fide small and independent business repre- 
sentatives in these agencies be given greater 
weight in the reaching of decisions. We are 
happy that such representation as does ex- 
ist in these agencies does exist. But we 
know from practical day to day dealings that 
this representation is not adequate. And 
we know that this inadequacy is to a great 
degree robbing the fine small and independ- 
ent business policies ordered by the admin- 
istration and the Congress of much of their 
vitality. 

In the field of nondefense spending, econ- 
omies can be effected through curtailment 
or complete elimination of Government sub- 
sidy programs to business as well as to agri- 


culture and of so-called social welfare pro- 
grams. We are now entering on a period of 
high business activity and high wages and 
salaries promoted to a great degree by Gov- 
ernment spending for defense. Government 
subsidies to agriculture, in the form of price 
support programs, seem dangerous and 
senseless, dangerous in the sense that they 
inject Federal competition with consumers, 
senseless in the sense that with high stabi- 
lized wages sufficient demand exists to care 
for farm output. Government subsidies to 
business are in the same category—for busi- 
ness activity is equally assured. The social 
welfare program—such as compulsory na- 
tional health insurance and expanded se- 
curity programs—seem equally unnecessary 
in this period of assured employment at 
relatively stable, high personal income. 
Briefly, at a time when the drain on the 
Federal purse is so great, what is the point 
in trying to help those who are able to help 
themselves? 

Third, there is considerable opposition 
among our members to indirect controls such 
as consumer and business credit controls. 
However, our membership has indicated 
that the indirect controls are favored over 
direct price controls and wage controls and 
rationing. There is a considerable segment 
of our membership which feels that controls 
now existing in certain lines are useless since 
they do not go far enough, that they merely 
restate the conditions of sale which soundly 
operating independents had been imposing 
all along. Some feel that the controls have 
brought about some greater equality between 
giant and small and independent sellers. 
Others of our members who had complained 
of the dampening effect of the controls now 
state they are no factor in the demand situ- 
ation, since materials shortages are domi- 
nant. In all this we strongly recommend 
that the Congress consider the fact that the 
controls as they exist are no deterrent on 
well-fixed consumers, of which there evi- 
dently are a considerable number, but that 
they definitely are a serious deterrent on 
lower wage groups whose actual needs are 
more real and more pressing than those of 
their financial betters. 

Fourth, the Federation membership has 
voted time and again against Government 
price and wage controls and rationing. 
Generally it can be said that there is pref- 
erence within limits as set forth in the 
preceding paragraph, for indirect controls. 
However, it may be significant to note that 
in 1947 only 15 percent of our members fa- 
vored reimposition of price and wage controls, 
while in September 1950, 44 percent favored 
imposition of these controls. The big ques- 
tion, so far as small and independent busi- 
ness is concerned, on price and wage con- 
trols is that of administration. Surveys by 
this organization during mid-World War II 
revealed general small and independent 
business backing of such controls, but as 
time passed and regulations adversely af- 
fecting independent enterprise were en- 
forced, this backing turned to opposition. 
This is a matter which might be given some 
deep consideration by those in the Price 
Stabilization Office who desire to limit black 
marketing (which we heartily despise) by 
freezing the channels of particular business 
vocations, evidently indiscriminately. In 
any event, personal contact with some of 
our members desiring direct controls indi- 
cates that they desire the controls across 
the board; in short, the feeling is that you 
can’t regulate prices unless you regulate 
costs. How, logically, Government could 
regulate prices and wages without rationing, 
as much as it is despised, is a question we 
do not feel competent to answer. 

Finally, we cannot urge too strongly the 
importance of a continuing, vigorous anti- 
trust enforcement program to our Nation. 
Had such enforcement taken place in years 
past it is entirely possible that many of the 
dire shortages which now confront us and 
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which are being used to plague both the 
Nation and small and independent business 
would not exist. Albeit, vigilant enforce- 
ment of these laws at the present will do 
much to preserve the vitality of small and 
independent enterprise and insure its con- 
tinued ability to serve the Nation’s needs, 
More than this, such enforcement will safe- 
guard our American tradition of freedom of 
opportunity, which so sharply differentiates 
our Nation from the dictatorships whom we 
are fighting, and which makes our system 
such an inspiring beacon of hope to op- 
pressed peoples all over the world. Our 
membership has voted time and again for 
continued, vigorous enforcement of these 
laws, and insists that now is not the time 
to discontinue such enforcement on specious 
pleas of war necessity by companies under 
prosecution. Periods of grave national 
emorgency like this are traditionally times 
of great expansion on the part of giant enter- 
prise. We must be on guard to insure that 
this expansion, as so easily could happen, 
does not occur at the expense unfairly of 
small and independent enterprise. 

In this connection, we call your attention 
at this point to the fact that our vice presi- 
dent, George J. Burger, a member of the 
Business Advisory Committee to the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, has re- 
peatedly stressed, in Business Advisory Com- 
mittee meetings, the need for continuing 
vigorous enforcement of our antitrust laws 
to bring about increased production. It is 
needless to belabor this sound point, since 
it is only nec-ssary to recall to memory the 
deadening effect of monopolies and cartels 
on the productive resources of Europe and 
Asia. ° 
We thank you for this opportunity to pre- 
sent our viewpoint to your committee, and 
assure you of our continued cooperation in 
any and all of your committee’s important 
endeavors. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. WILSON Harber, 
President, National Federation of 
Independent Business. 


A Distorted Picture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
an article from the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin: 


A DistorTep PicTuRE—TRUMAN Is NoT THE 
SMALL, INCOMPETENT MAN His DetrRAcTors 
WouLp Paint Him 

(By Ralph W. Page) 

A serious handicap to the effectiveness of 
the national effort in times of stress is our 
custom of deprecating our own chosen 
leaders. 

Popular appraisal of public figures is based 
upon stereotyped descriptions incessantly 
broadcast by partisan political propagandists. 
These consist almost exclusively of detrac- 
tions and belittlements. 

The resulting picture is usually a distor- 
tion so absurd that it takes years for serious 
historians to dispel the muck and present 
a factual portrait. 

This consistent defamation has applied 
particularly to our Presidents. The more 
capable they appear in retrospect, the greater 


. was the intemperate abuse to which they 


were subjected when in office, 








Grotesque and indecent representations 
and accusations were common currency 
against Washington, Jefferson, John Quincy 
Adams, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, and Roose- 
velt. 

Now it is the fashion to turn this custom- 
ary flood of criticism and sneer upon Presi- 
dent Truman. He is the chosen leader of our 
people carrying an imposs‘ble burden of 
choice in a dread crisis, unavoidably com- 
pelled to make decisions unpopular with one 
or another of our powerful conflicting 
f: .tions. 

SAME AMMUNITION ALWAYS USED 


People who accept and retail the version 
of his detractors that he is a small, incom- 
petent, uninformed mistake should reflect 
that precisely the same thing has always 
been, and would be, proclaimed about any 
conceivable man in the same position. 

The bane, of course, is all-pervading pol- 
itics. Opinion is not either realistic or ob- 
jective. It is directed either by intent to 
influence future elections, or by particular 
protagonists whose personal interests are 
interfered with by the inevitable regulations 
of the crisis. 

In a series of articles in the New York 
Times Arthur Krock, the dean of Washing- 
ton correspondents—who usually doesn’t 
agree with Presidential policy—has rendered 
the Nation a great service by stripping this 
veil of belittlement and presenting a reason- 
ably true picture of the earnest, capable, 
studious, and purposeful captain of the 
American team, a captain who would enlist 
the support and consideration of the mem- 
bers if he were captain of any other kind 
of American team. 





Take Your Choice, Buddy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased and privileged, for the 
second time, to place in the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorRD, a Freedoms Foundation 
award editorial written by Charles 
Francis Coe, chief editorialist for the 
Perry newspapers of Florida. This edi- 
torial was published in the Palm Beach 
Post-Times, March 16, 1950, and won 
third place in the 1950 Freerloms Founda- 
tion awards. The editorial is a repeater 
as Mr. Coe won Freedoms first prize edi- 
torial award for the best editorial in the 
United States during 1949. 

As long as I have an editor in my con- 
gressional district who writes such 
splendid editorials and obtains such 
recognition among the editorial writers 
of this Nation, then indeed it is a pleasure 
to ask the privilege of placing such edi- 
torials in the ConcrRESSIONAL Record. As 
. — of my remarks I include this edi- 

al: 





Taxe Your Cnoice, Buppy 
(By Charles Francis Coe) 
Americanism: Trust in God; freedom of 
worship; government by elected representa- 
tives; trial by jury; human freedom. 
Communism: Denial of God; worship of 
dictator; government by Politburo; “purge” 
by politicians; human bondage. 
Here it is. Step right up, Mr. and Mrs. 
America. The curtain has risen. The big 
show is on. The chips are down. “You 
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pays your money and you takes your choice.” 
Americanism. Communism. 

Take a good look at Mr. Enright’s cartoon. 
Weigh in your mind the offerings shown on 
opposite pages of the ledger, as Uncle Sam 
points them out. Soberly, in deep conscience 
and impartial solemnity, make your choice. 
It is yours for the taking. Uncle Sam will 
follow your direction. You are the boss. He 
is your ready and able servant. 

The citizens of Florida are given outstand- 
ing opportunity to make resonant over the 
whole world, the choice they determine. The 
issue is clearly laid for them. This Nation 
joins the civilized world in palpitant inter- 
est in that choice. That you may make it 
in the presence of Almighty God; that you 
may know the composure of duty honorably 
done, we attempt this brief inventory of the 
philosophies between which you must 
choose. 

AMERICANISM 

Places its trust in God, who created man- 
kind and endowed it with powers to achieve 
His own image. ° 

Declares that man has a soul, which de- 
serves individual dignity and demands the 
freedom of self government. 

Grants constitutional liberty with rights 
certain, among which are the pursuit of hap- 
Piness, freedom of speech, freedom of wor- 
ship, freedom of the home. 

Provides government by the governed. 

Maintains courts created by the citizen. 
Grants trial by a jury of citizens. 

Provides a fair trial for all men and de- 
mands immediate action against any ac- 
cused. 

Enforces education. Maintains public 
schools. Develops private enterprise. Re- 
wards individual initiative. Accords the 
right of succession by will, but denies estates 
in tail. 

Stands firmly upon the precept that all 
men are equal before the law. 

Keeps its military accountable to the citi- 
zens. Governs by representatives chosen by 
the citizens. 

COMMUNISM 

Denies the existence of God and prohibits 
His worship. 

Recognizes a supreme state, of which indi- 
vidual man is the vassal, not the master. 

Sets up privileged classes under permanent 
rulers. 

Scorns property rights, as it does human 
rights. Confiscates all, in the name of the 
state supreme. 

Makes a mockery of law by “drumhead 
justice” and the murder of those accused 
for the convenience of dictators. 

Purges humans in their search of freedom 
from bondage. 

Permits humans to rot in dungeons while 
awaiting trial on trumped-up charges. 

Denies education, except in the interest 
of the state. 

Patterns the steps of the son in those of 
the father, so denying individual opportu- 
nity. 

Invades the home without due process of 
law. 

Governs by the dicta of rulers. 

Centers all power in a dozen men. Denies 
men representation in their governance. 

These are a few comparisons. Only a few. 
They are the roots from which the future 
will be grown. Americanism is the truest, 
the most dignified, the freest and the most 
productive plan ever devised for human lib- 
erty. 

Communism is the most centered, dicta- 
torial, ruinous blasphemy ever imposed upon 
the souls of men. It is human degradation 
in its concept; human bondage in its results. 

Take your choice, buddy. The campaign 
now waging in our State of Florida gives you 
that choice. You have alternatives clearly 
defined, a choice inescapable. You take 
Americanism or you take communism. 

May the God of the Republic abide with 
you as you choose. 
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Hindsight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I include a short article in Hu- 
man Events by Frank C. Hanighen en- 
titled “Hindsight,” which in reality 
proves the prophetic foresight of many 
of our colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives: 





HINDSIGHT 


The word “hindsight” comes readily, and 
inevitably, from the apologists of our foreign 
policy of the last 15 years. When a political 
administration errs gravely in its acts, what 
course is more obvious than to accuse its 
critics of being wise after the event? Un- 
fortunately for the State Department spokes- 
men, a number of Members of Congress can 
produce their own prophetic speeches in re 
the Marshall vlan, or the administration 
policy in China as an effective answer. Yet 
the cases of ECA and China are comparatively 
recent items in the long record of blunder. 
How about earlier, more fundamental mis- 
takes, such as our affectionate embrace of 
the Russian bear in 1941 and following years? 

There is, in fact, a splendid handbook 
which offers rich documentation—although 
the editor of the volume hardly anticipated 
such a use for his labors. The editor was 
none other than Mr. Rex Stout, now returned 
to the more grateful pursuit of “whodunit” 
fiction, but a decade ago one of the great pro- 
pon-nts of a crusade against Hitler and a love 
affair with Stalin. The book was entitled 
“The Magnificent Dunderheads,” published 
in 1942 at a time when so-called isolationists 
were even more fair game than now, and any 
Member of Congress who tried to talk sense 
to the public became per se an object of hate 
and ridicule. 

Anyway, for the Magnificent Dunderheads, 
Mr. Stout provided a preface by Frank Sulli- 
van, who was, may still be, a professional 
funnyman. In his prefatory remarks, Sulli- 
van was alternately righteously angry and 
satirical at the “cunderheads.” Quoth Sulli- 
van: “The book is a collection of some of 
the silliest, stupidest, and most dangerous 
statements that have been made by men 
laying claim to being leaders of the American 
people.” We would like to see the pans of 
Stout and Sullivan as they now read some 
of the “dangerous” statements from the 
Magnificent Dunderheads. 

First, let us lead with Congressman Hamil- 
ton Fish, one of the major butts of this pair 
of elves. On August 5, 1941, he was guilty 
of the following: “I think the best thing that 
could happen on the vast steppes of Russia 
would be to have the Nazis and Communists 
continue to fight it out and destroy each 
other.” Oddly enough, a certain Senator 
Truman, from Missouri, said much the same 
thing about the same time. But he its not 
quoted in the book. 

Next, there was Representative JoHN 
Vorys, of Ohio, who (Appendix to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 87, pt. 13, p. A3917) 
said: “We know that peace is not made wisely 
in the flush of victory. For this reason we 
do not want to see the peace dominated by 
a triumnhant Germany, or Russia, or Japan, 
or Britain. We can make peace better now 
when there is no victor.” Simply killing, 
isn’t it? 

As for Senator Bennett Champ Clark, he 
dundered thus, on June 24, 1941: “Once we 
have crawled in bed with ‘Bloody Joe’ no 
restraints are possible on the spread of Com- 
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munist propaganda in this country. What 
profit is it to a God-fearing people to gain 
dominion over the earth in union with com- 
munism and lose our own souls? Why should 
American money, made by the toil and sweat 
of her taxpayers, be poured out to protect 
Russia?” 

Then there was Representative Frederick 
Smith from Ohio who declared: “In defend- 
ing Russia, the President is forcing our Nation 
to defend communism and everything that 
this hellish cult has done since it started in 
Pussia 24 years ago.” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, vol. 87, pt. 5, p. 5669.) 

And Representative Mason, from Illinois, 
said: “One of tk se days the policy of col- 
laboration with the totalitarian tyrant in 
Moscow is going to be revealed as one of the 
tragic mistakes of the era.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 87, pt. 7, p. 7543.) We note 
similar sentiments from Senator Wheeler, 
Congressmen Stratton, Robsion, James 
O'Connor, Jonkman, etc. 

Now these ideas may still seem perfectly 
preposterous to Mr. Stout. But since those 
quoted who are still in Congress continue to 
say much the same things, one fact is certain, 
they are not guilty of hindsight. 


Extract From Address by Hon. James H. 
Duff, of Pennsylvania, Before Repub- 
lican State Convention of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
REeEcorD an extract from the address de- 
livered by me before the Republican 
State Convention of Michigan on Satur- 
day, February 17, 1951, at Detroit, Mich. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


As a general proposition I am convinced 
it is well established that it is a constitu- 
tional duty of the President to consult the 
Congress with respect to policy for the use 
of troops unless the situation is so im- 
mediately critical that to spend time in 
consultation and debate might increase the 
national peril. When there is time, there 
ought to be consultation. 

But in the so-called great debate now 
sporadically raging with respect to the use 
of our troops in Europe, it should be clearly 
remembered that the United States has con- 
tinuously used our troops in Europe for more 
than 5 years since the end of World War 
II. Our military forces in Europe have even 
been used aggressively during this period as 
in the instance of the Berlin airlift. This use 
has been sanctioned by more or less general 
acquiescence of a bipartisan nature. 

I am purposely eliminating a discussion 
of the President in connection with this 
point, because I strongly feel this should 
not be a political matter. We all have the 
common goal of preserving the peace. We 
must all join in attempting to arrive at a 
forceful American foreign policy tending to 
secure peace, shorn of all political considera- 
tion whatsoever. 

In reality, what is now being debated is 
whether or not the judgment of our military 
high command is sound in seeking at this 
time to increase the number of our troops 
employed in the European theater. This is 
aot a matter of foreign policy; actually it 


is interference with due military procedures 
and military estimates of the over-all situa- 
tion. 

The men in charge of our Military Estab- 
lishment are substantially the same group of 
generals who were responsible in World War 
II in the European theater for the greatest 
military success in the history of the Amer- 
ican people. There is no reason to suppose 
that either their patriotism or their military 
judgment at this hour of grave crisis are 
less valuable or less dependable than they 
were at that other great time of crisis during 
World War II. And if they are, and I am 
sure they are, it would seem to be unwise 
to attempt to interfere and hamstring them 
now in the exercise of their judgment of 
what is best in a military way for the pro- 
tection of this country. In World War II 
their judgment was completely trusted. It 
is necessary that they be trusted on this 
decision unless we propose to permit a non- 
military branch of the government to fix 
arbitrary limits within which the military 
branch may be permitted to exercise their 
discretion. 

We have been assured by the military high 
command that the purpose of more troops 
for Europe at this time is to make world war 
III less inevitable. 

We all realize that world war III, if it 
comes, with all its terrible means of annihila- 
tion, will destroy victor and vanquished 
alike. 

We also know that as a result of demobiliz- 
ing our troops at the end of the shooting in 
World War II, without securing the peace, 
by permitting Russia to build a vast mili- 
tary machine while we have allowed ours 
to deteriorate, that we face the most serious 
crisis in our history. 

The immediate problem is not how to be 
strong enough to win world war III. But how 
to be strong enough to prevent world war 
III from taking place as a consequence of 
the tremendous disparity right now between 
Russian military might and our own. 

Getting Western Europe on our side, and, 
even more, denying it to the Russians, is 
a vital United States interest. 

It is wrong to say, “The Europeans aren't 
doing enough, let’s pull out.” 

It is equally wrong to retort, “The Euro- 
peans are doing fine, so let’s help them.” 

It is correct to say, “The Europeans are 
not doing enough. Neither are we. Let us 
urge them to do more, and do more our- 
selves—because all our lives depend upon 
what happens.” 

The crucial necessity at this time is for 
the United States to regain the initiative. 
So long as Russia has the initiative (and she 
has had it for the past 5 years) war is in- 
evitable. Because Russia will continue the 
policy of aggression that has characterized 
her continuous action since World War II, 
If, on the other hand, the United States can 
regain the initiative, we may be able to 
avert another war by channeling the en- 
ergies of the world, and particularly of the 
free peoples of the world, into peacetime 
pursuits. 

We can never gain the initiative merely 
while waiting for the Europeans to act. If 
they believe our policy is to wait until they 
are attacked before committing troops to 
help them, they will hold off. They dread, 
of course, another war upon their own soil. 
They will join us, but they will not lead us. 
We must lead them. But above all else we 
must follow the judgment of our military 
advisers as to what is necessary to be done 
in a military way in this situation. We have 
been advised that it would be a fatal mistake 
to arbitrarily limit our military leaders in 
the exercise of their best and considered 
judgment. 

In the debate on European policy, the 
area of agreement is*greater than the area 
of disagreement. Almost all the leading fig- 
ures in this debate concede the necessity of 
more troops to Europe, They differ on limi- 
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tation of number. In this phase of their 
argument I feel they are clearly wrong, be- 
cause that decision is a military decision 
and not a civilian one. 

But since the debate has tended to divide 
the country into camps; and to confuse our 
people with respect to the essential char- 
acter of the problem, I feel that the Presi- 
dent of the United States at this time can 
render a tremendous service to the Ameri- 
can people by doing something specific to 
insure the constant and consistent forma- 
tion of a bipartisan foreign policy. Then 
the debaters will have no excuse for ranging 
themselves along party lines. On the other 
hand they will be obliged to commit their 
arguments solely to the basis of how to best 
unify the country and to build up a biparti- 
san policy. Such a policy at this critical 
juncture will command both the respect and 
the support of the American people. All the 
best efforts of both parties should be directed 
to that end. ’ 


South Dakota Newspaper Poll on Foreign 
Policy and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
Members of Congress will be interested 
in the results of a recent poll conducted 
by the Daily Argus Leader, of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., a daily newspaper which is the 
largest of its kind in a great five-State 
area of the upper Midwest. 

The results of this poll indicate rather 
clearly that the citizens of this country 
have some definite ideas of their own 
concerning the problems which have 
grown out of the collapse of our Ameri- 
can foreign policy and the tendency to 
permit the palace politicians in the 
White House to usurp or exercise the 
authorities of Government which the 
Constitution clearly reposes in the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

VerDIcT oF POLL: LEAVE KoREA—MAJORITY FOR 
KEEPING Troops HOME 

Withdraw from Korea. Keep American 
troops at home. Foreign nations should 
supply the bulk of United Nations armed 
forces. 

That’s the consensus of 3,453 Argus-Leader 
readers who voted in this newspaper's United 
States foreign policy poll. 

The majority of readers also are against 
drafting 18-year-olds, don’t want the A-bomb 
rejected as a weapon of war, don’t want the 
A-bomb dropped now, and don’t want to con- 
tinue sending substantial aid to foreign 
countries. 

GOOD REPRESENTATION 

The number of readers who sent in com- 
pleted ballots is considered an excellent rep- 
resentation of opinion on important ques- 
tions, particularly when compared with bal- 
lot returns of the Chicago Daily News and 
the Detroit Free Press. 

These two papers, the News, with a circula- 
tion of 560,000 and the Press with 460,000 
circulation, received only 3,347 and 4,109 
ballots respectively from tie same pall, 








The Argus-Leader, with a circulation of 
52,500, collected 3,453 votes, an overwhelm- 
ingly greater percentage of reader participa- 
tion than was evidenced in the two larger 


papers. 

Results of the Argus-Leader poll are being 
forwarded today to Senators Kart Munor and 
Prancis Case, and Representatives Harotp 
Lovre and E. Y. Berry. 


LETTER FROM EDITOR 


To each of these Senators and Representa- 
tives, Fred C. Christopherson, editor, wrote 
an accompanying letter which stated: 

“The Argus-Leader just has concluded a 
poll among its readers on various aspects of 
American policy. 

“When the poll was announced it was ex- 
plained that the votes would be tabulated 
and the results forwarded to the South Da- 
kota Members of Congress so that they could 
study this expression of sentiment in connec- 
tion with their own deliberations. 

“In accordance with that promise I am 
enclosing herewith a copy of the final tabula- 
tion of the poll, as published in the Argus- 
Leader today. 

“You will note that the vote was abnor- 
mally heavy—far larger than usually ob- 
tained in such polls. This suggests a deep 
interest in the subjects. 

“Our readers would like very much, I am 
sure, to have comments from you on the poll 
generally and the specific topics included 
in it. I am hopeful, therefore, that each of 
you will be kind enough to forward to the 
Argus-Leader, as promptly as possible, a state- 
ment for publication on these matters.” 

As soon as those statements are received, 
Christopherson said, they will be presented 
to the readers of the Argus-Leader to allow 
them to study the teaction of our Members 
of Congress. 


How the readers voted 





Percent Actual vote 


The questions 


Should we withdraw from Ko- 
rea as quickly as possible? - -. . 
Should we stay until we can 
Korea a government 
chosen by its people?........ 
Should we drop the A-bomb 
now and take chances on 
SOC icnce ante tiie tiie 
Should we reject use of the A- 
bomb as a weapon of war?.._. 
Should we continue to send 
ment aid to foreign 
Should we draft 18-year-olds?... 
Shonld we send, American 





Should we expect foreign na- 
rons to supply the bulk of 
~» See or 
Should we simply defend our 
outlying bases with alr and 
sea power and keep our armies 
Os EN i akicattihindnntihdate distin te 
26 | Should we have stiff price and 
wage contro)s? 


FY 





HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, we 
have read a great deal recently about 
investigation of the RFC, its directors, 
and the transfer of correspondence be- 
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tween RFC files and the White House. I 
simply take this opportunity to make the 
public statement that the President is 
welcome to publish in every newspaper 
in the United States every letter I have 
written to the RFC during the past 16 
years. There is nothing there of a con- 
fidential nature. I am delighted to know 
this investigation has been and is being 
made, and I think we ought to clean 
house down there, generally speaking. 





Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, at Washington-Linco!n Cele- 
bration, Frederick, Md. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, last Saturday evening, February 
24, the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Martin] delivered a very excellent 
and enlightening address upon the oc- 
casion of the meeting of the Washing- 
ton-Lincoln celebration cf the Republi- 
can clubs of Frederick County at Fred- 
erick, Md. I know this speech is of great 
interest not only to the people of Mary- 
land, but to the people of the United 
States generally, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

I deeply appreciate the high honor of ad- 
dressing this meeting of patriotic Americans 
who are loyal to the principles of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

It is an honor and a privilege to come to 
the Pree State of Maryland and to tell you 
of my high regard and admiration for your 
Republican United States Senator and your 
Republican Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The great Republican victory of last fall 
‘was a real tribute to their Americanism and 
their devotion to public service. 

During the last 4 years the Republican 
members of your delegation have been at- 
tending the luncheon meetings of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Republican delegation. That has 
given me an opportunity to know the splen- 
did caliber of the men who represent your 
State in 

It is a sincere pleasure to report that your 

ed Senator, JoHn BurTier, has 
already become recognized as one of the 
strong men of the Senate. He is taking an 
outstanding part in the battle for sound 
American principles. 

I need not tell you how.much we value 
the vigorous and courageous services of your 
Republican Congressmen, BEALL, MILLER, and 
Devereux. You know them as great patriots 
and great Americans and as fighters for our 
country and our flag in peace and war. 

The people of Maryland are to be con- 
gratulated on having Theodore Roosevelt 
McKeidin as their Governor. He became a 
national figure when he won on American 
issues. His election points the way to 
greater Republican victory in the national 
election of 1952. 

We are assembled to honor the memory of 





George Washington, the military genius of _ 
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American independence, and Abraham Lin- 
coln, a plain man of the people, who pre- 
served the Union. 

Historic Frederick is a most appropriate 
place to pay tribute to the ‘llustrious achieve- 
ments of these greatest of all Americans. 
Each in his day was called by destiny to serve 
God and humanity. 

We honor all that is truly American when 
we assemble each year in the month of Febru- 
ary to observe the birthday anniversaries of 
Washington, our first President, and Lincoln, 
our first Republican President. 

In Pennsylvania we look upon the fine peo- 
ple of Maryland as good neighbors. We 
know that so much of the spirit of America 
has gone into the building of your State. 
We share your pride in its glorious history. 

Like Pennsylvania, Maryland is the home 
of many faiths and creeds, living in toler- 
ance and good will. Three hundred years 
ago the Provincial Assemb!y passed the Mary- 
land Toleration Act which has been described 
as one of the great landmarks of religious 
liberty. 

Many events worthy of patriotic commem- 
oration were enacted within your borders. 
Thomas Johnson, a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress and later your first State 
Governor, nominated George Washington for 
commander in chief of the continental 
armies. 

The Continental Congress was in session 
at Baltimore in December 1776, when it 
granted General Washington full military 
powers for the prosecution of the war for 
independence. Scven years later, when An- 
napolis was the temporary National Capital, 
Congress: received Washington's resignation 
as the military leader of the new Nation. 

As we turn back the pages of history we 
recall that among the first settlers of old 
Frederick Town were 100 German families, 
who came down from Pennsylvania. They 
were sturdy, hard-working, God-fearing men 
and women. Their descendants, both here 
and in Pennsylvania, represent all that is 
best in American citizenship. 

We recall the great westward migration 
over the National Road, much of it passing 
through Frederick and across the mountains 
to open new frontiers of American progress. 

We recall General Braddock and his Brit- 
ish regulars stopping here to prepare for his 
ill-fated expedition against the French and 
Indians at Fort Duquesne. 

In Lincoln’s time the great internal up- 
heaval tore at the heart of Maryland. Brave 
sons of Maryland fought with equal valor on 
both sides of the conflict. 

Twice occupied by Confederate forces, 
Prederick endured its share of war's hard- 
ship and tragedy. After the battles of South 
Mountain and Antietam the women of Fred- 
erick worked side by side, caring for the 
wounded of both armies, no matter whether 
their sympathies were with the blue or the 
gray. 

Names which loom large in the history of 
our Nation are associated with Frederick. 
Francis Scott Key won immortal fame as he 
watched “o’er the ramparts” at Fort McHenry 
and was inspired by the sight of the flag to 
write our National Anthem. Roger Brooke 
Taney rose from the practice of law here in 
Frederick to become John Marshall’s suc- 
cessor as Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Pamiliar to every school boy and gir! is the 
legend of Barbara Fritchie and her defiance 
of Gen. Stonewall Jackson as she waved the 
Union Flag from her window. 

I have discussed these high lights of his- 
tory because memories of the heroic past 
enrich our patriotism. They stimulate a 
deeper appreciation of the freedom we enjoy 
through the toil, struggle, and sacrifice of our 
forefathers. 

In these days of crisis, when the future of 
freedom in the United States and in the 
world hangs in the balance, we can find 
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guidance in the virtues of Washington and 
Lincoln. 

Today our Republic faces a crisis Just as 
grave and just as challenging as it did in 
1776 and 1861. The basic issue confronting 
us is the preservation of freedom and peace 
in the United States and in the world. 

We face a well organized, well prepared 
and well disciplined enemy who knows no 
truth, no honor, no justice, and no God. His 
weapons are lies, deceit, treachery, and force. 

The time has come when the American 
people must know the plain truth. “We the 
people” are the American Government—not 
the President, not the State Department, 
not the Congress, not the courts—but “We 
the people.” 

Our objectives and our foreign policy must 
be set forth in the language the people can 
understand. 

Within the limits of security they have a 
right to know the obligations we have under- 
taken in secret agreements. We know that 
much of the trouble we face today is the 
result of secret agreements made at Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. We know also that one 
of the men who influenced those agreements 
was disloyal to our country. 

It is not my purpose tonight to review the 
terrible mistakes, the glaring blunders and 
the confused bungling of the past. But it is 
pathetic to look back only 5 years and to 
realize that in that short period we have 
dissipated and squandered so much of the 
strength that made us the most powerful 
Nation of all time. 

And when the Communist forces of ag- 
gression launched their brutal invasion of 
South Korea we were totally unprepared, even 
though nearly $50,000,000,000 had been ap- 
propriated to prepare for such an emergency. 

The American people are aroused. They 
are fully aware of the dangers forced upon 
us by Communist aggression. They «are pre- 
pared to make every sacrifice demanded for 
the defense of the American way of life, 
They are ready to fight to the death to pre- 
serve their rich heritage of liberty and in- 
dependence. 

All they ask is leadership. In this hour of 
peril they want leadership in which they can 
place their full trust and confidence. 

They look in vain to Washington for leader- 
ship that will rise above deception, double 
talk, and the shifty trickery of the machine 
politician. 

They look for leadership that will respond, 
honestly and sincerely, to the overwhelming 
demand for the strictest economy in Gov- 
ernment spending not related to national 
defense. 

We Republicans are not alone in that de- 
mand. It comes also from patriotic Demo- 
crats. Every right-thinking American sees 
danger of national bankruptcy in the deter- 
mination of the Truman administration to 
continue its reckless and extravagant spend- 
ing for nonessential purposes, 

In the face of a great national emergency, 
and with the greatest debt ever carried by 
any nation in the history of the world—a 
debt which might destroy us—President Tru- 
man has ignored the demand that domestic 
spending be reduced. 

His budget for 1952 recommends spending 
for nonmilitary purposes of over $30,000,- 
000,000 

That is an increase of more than $6,000,- 
000,000 over this year’s figure. 

And furthermore, the budget is loaded 
with all the excess baggage of the Truman 
administration’s socialistic programs which 
have been rejected by one Congress after 
another. 

Let me remind you that President Truman, 
in his state of the Union speech, made this 
statement, and I quote: 

“The Government must practice rigid 
economy in its nondefense activities. Many 
of the things we would normally do must be 
curtailed or postponed.” 


I charge that President Truman violated 
that pledge when he included in his budget 
such dangerous and extravagant proposals as 
the Brannan plan, to regiment agriculture at 
a cost of billions of dollars, the vicious 
scheme to socialize the practice of medicine, 
the outrageous proposal to place education 
under Federal regulation, and other social- 
istic schemes which would restrict freedom 
of the individual. 

My good Jeffersonian Democrat friend, the 
able and distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia, Harry Byrp, had this to say about Mr. 
Truman’s budget, and I quote: 

“In my experience of 18 years, considering 
the perils that confront our country, this 
message represents the very height of fiscal 
irresponsibility.” 

With all the sincerity at my command I 
submit that this is no time for fiscal ir- 
responsibility or any other nonsense, on the 
part of those at the head of our Government, 

I repeat, the American people want leader- 
ship to which they can safely entrust the 
security of the Republic. 

We do not have that kind of leadership in 
the White House. 

We do not have that kind of leadership in 
the State Department. 

That, my fellow Americans, is one of the 
reasons why our people are worried, confused, 
and perplexed. 

In considering our problems it seems to 
me we should direct our aims toward four 
essential elements of our national strength— 
military, industrial, financial, and spiritual. 

We must not be swayed by emotion or hys- 
teria. We must remain cool. We must resist 
the call of the demagogue. Our decisions 
must be based on sound, hard, common sense, 
Name calling has no place in our present 
critical situation. 

One of the big problems is whether the 
President is authorized to send troops out- 
side the United States. While that may be 
@ question for constitutional lawyers, yet 
the people are vitally interested and gravely 
concerned in the decision. 

I have the greatest confidence in our milli- 
tary, naval, and air force leaders, but the 
sending of troops to Europe is only a part 
of the problem. It is not entirely a military 
issue. It involves economics, displomacy, 
and leadership for peace. Sending divi- 
sions to Europe may open the door to war. 

It seems to me the President should 
desire the advice of Congress because Con- 
gress is the direct representative of the 
sovereign Will of the people. 

Government that ignores the will of the 
people will degenerate into dictatorship. 

I should like to offer, in brief outline, some 
steps which, to my mind, should be taken 
for the preservation of freedom and peace in 
the world. 

1. We should develop the greatest potential 
military strength the world has ever known. 
Reserve military power must be provided by 
universal military training. There must be 
no exceptions. 

Every American must have military train- 
ing. In that way he will become a better 
American. He will learn how to protect him- 
self under conditions of hardship and danger. 
He will learn that he has an obligation to his 
comrades and to the flag. 

2. We should have the most powerful navy 
and the strongest air force in the world. 
American supremacy on the sea and in the 
air might preserve peace in the world. 

8. The ground forces should consist of a 
small Regular Army. It should be the fast- 
est, the best trained, and with the greatest 
fire power of any army in the world. 

4. We should have enough Regular Army 
officers selected by merit to instruct the men 
of universal military training age and aid in 
the training of the Reserve components. 

5. A military and economic survey should 
be made of the whole situation. We should 
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know the extent to which the other free na- 
tions are willing to sacrifice in defense 
against Communist aggression. We should 
have a complete understanding that they will 
stand by their commitments. 

We should know the strength of our ene- 
mies and particularly the morale of their 

ple. 

With this information we can arrive at in- 
telligent decisions as to how we can defend 
ourselves. 

6. We must place in high gear all of the 
great productive capacity of the United 
States, industrial and agricultural. Our pro- 
duction of planes, ships, tanks, munitions, 
equipment, and food must surpass any of our 
past outstanding records. 

7. We must do everything possible to save 
manpower. Wars are won by men, not by 
machines or appropriations. We must cut 
down unnecessary personnel in government, 
in industry, and even in the armed services. 

For example, the Federal Government has 
been increasing its payrolls by 1,000 em- 
ployees a day. That is equal to a battalion 
of infantry. In 150 days we have increased 
the Federal employees by a number equal to 
the total of our Armed Forces in Korea. 

If war comes, every man saved hastens the 
day of peace. We must avoid strikes and 
slow downs. The soldier who goes a. w. 0. 1. is 
frowned upon by his comrades. One ab- 


sentee worker in war production may deprive 
a soldier of a rifle, an overcoat, or an emer- 
It may also mean a military 


gency ration, 
casualty. 

8. We must have economy in government. 
We must eliminate or drastically reduce every 
function not related to national defense, in- 
cluding services which may be desirable. We 
must have sound policies which will 
preserve the value of the dollar against the 
«lestructive power of inflation. Even though 
we defeat Communist aggression in battle, 
our freedom can be lost if our country is 
plunged into financial collapse. 

The strongest line of defense against infla- 
tion includes economy in government, a bal- 
anced budget, adequate taxation, and re- 
striction of credit. 

If we have economical government we can 
lower the tax burden. Therefore, in all levels 
of government we must have sentinels on 
the ramparts, on the quarterdecks, and in 
the ee who make economy the watch- 
word. 

9. We must have none but loyal Ameri- 
cans in government, in our industries, our 
schools and colleges, and in our churches. 

10. Every American should be a part of 
civilian defense. Our provisions for the edu- 
cation of our children and the protection 
of the health and safety of our people must 
be the best that can be conceived. 

11. The United States must never depart 
from its historic position as a leader for 
world peace and disarmament. While we 
cannot take our guard down we must not 
abandon hope that we can have peace. We 
must win the cold war of propaganda so 
that the world will know that the United 
States has no plan for aggression or conquest. 

Before we commit Army divisions into any 
part of the world we must give careful 
thought to the possibility that it will be 
considered aggression on our part. 

12. Finally, let us, by our example of right 
living and by obeying the laws of God and 
man, show the world that the American 
system has given more of the good things 
of life to more people than any other form 
of government ever conceived. 

Let us live in peace, righteousness, and 
good will, doing our full duty as Americans. 

In conclusion I would like to quote the 
words of George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. In his famous Farewell Address, 
Washington admonished the people of the 
young Republic that religion and morality 
are indispensable supports of political pros- 
perity—the great pillars of human happiness. 








“Observe good faith and justice to all na- 
tions. Cultivate peace and harmony with 
all,” Washington said. 

In an address at Springfield, Ill., Abraham 
Lincoln expounded a lesson in right living 
which gives new patriotic inspiration with 
every reading. 

I quote from Lincoln’s speech as follows: 

“Let every American, every lover of lib- 
erty, every well-wisher ti his posterity swear 
by the blood of the Revolution never to vio- 
late, in the least particular, the laws of the 
country, and never tolerate their violation by 
others. Let every man remember that to 
violate the law is to trample on the blood 
of his father and to tear the charter of his 
own children’s liberty. Let reverence for the 
laws be breathed by every American mother 
to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap, 
let it be taught in the schools, in seminaries, 
and in colleges; let it be written in primers, 
spelling books, and fn almanacs; let it be 
preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in leg- 
islative halls, and enforced in courts of jus- 
tice.” 

We can strengthen our country if we all 
resolve to live by the precepts of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 

In a country blessed like the United States 
there should be no law evasion. 

There should be no racketeers lurking in 
the dark shadows of the criminal under- 
world. There should be no black markets, 
no profiteering, and no tax dodging. 

Everyone should accept personal respon- 
sibility to maintain the highest standard of 
honesty in our dealings with one another. 
The strong should realize that each of us is 
his brother's keeper. 

We must have r moral and spiritual re- 
armament in the United States. Our 
churches should be fillei with people who 
love God and realize that individual liberty 
and the dignity of man are the greatest gift 
to mankind—that they are God given. 

We should be organized in strong battalions 
willing to go out and teach to the world the 
blessings of peace and good will. 

If we are strong enough in the faith and 
patriotism of Washington and Lincoln and 
strive in our daily lives to exemplify the 
American way of life, we can overcome threat 
of war and bring peace to the world. 





Son Dies in Korea; “Why?” Asks His Dad 
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HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Son Dies in Korea; ‘Why?’ Asks 
His Dad,” published in the Rochester 
Times-Union of Rochester, N. Y., on De- 
cember 12, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Son Dres in Korea; “Way?” Asks His Dap 

“Where does the responsibility for this 
whole nasty mess (in Korea) rest?” 

That’s the question asked—and answered— 
by the father of a central New York marine 
who died in action in Korea November 29. 

The father, W. J. Corwin, was an assistant 
professor at the University of Minnesota Col- 
lege of Agriculture until 1929, when he moved 
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to New York to farm. His son was Macter Sgt, 
Mac R. Corwin. 

The letter, to the Syracuse Post-Standard, 
says: 

“This afternoon, Mrs. Corwin and I re- 
ceived a wire that our son was killed in Korea 
on November 29. 

“Now, this is no harder for us to bear than 
for thousands and thousands of other par- 
ents. But right now I want to call attention 
to one question: Where does the responsi- 
bility for this whole nasty mess rest? It is 
easy to say, ‘In Moscow.’ 

“But is it? 

“In my opinion, it rests not with our Pres- 
ident, not with the State Department, and 
not with any particular individual or group 
or class of individuals, but with me, with 
you, and every mature voter in this great 
United States. They are the ones who have 
the death of our boys in Korea on their heads 
tonight. 

“There will be more tomorrow night. 

“When so many voters fail to vote or see 
to it that only the best qualified, high caliber 
men are chosen and delegated to do our work 
as we want it done, there are always plenty 
of misfits, cheap politicians, and gangsters 
standing ready to slip in and very adroitly 
take over. 

“When we, the public, wake up, the dam- 
age is done and your son’s and my son’s lives 
are sacrificed to the voter’s indolence and 
failure to choose and keep strong, qualified, 
fearless men on our job, men able and will- 
ing to kick all quislings out as soon as 
spotted. 

“Yes; such men are scarce and the entan- 
gling meshes of money and influence are 
great but the power of an aroused, demand- 
ing electorate is moré powerful. We have 
the power and the privilege today, but un- 
less the voters use that power and transmit 
their demands to our present employees in 
the White House and Congress, soon more 
homes will get that sad message and more 
American boys will die from American-made 
materials while the men in Moscow smile at 
our gullibility. 

“Now is the time to act and write your 
Senator and Congressman. 

“Ww. J. Corwin.” 

MEXIco, 





Proposed Amendment of Selective Service 
Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp sevcral editorials 
regarding proposed amendments to the 
Selective Service Act. These include edi- 
torials from the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, the Provi- 
dence Journal, and the Galveston Trib- 
une, and the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of January 
22, 1951] 

Enp THEsE DeLAys tn Drarr DECISIONS 

Week follows week in Washington with 
plenty of argument but no action on the 
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vital problem of military manpower. Both 
House and Senate committees still have a 
week or 16 days of hearings. 

Raising a little more than 3,500,000 men 
by June 30 of this year demands early de- 
cisions. There are not 54, months remain- 
ing to whip legislation for national—uni- 
versal—training and service into shape and 
get it into operation. 

Fateful questions press for prompt dis- 
positions. Our problems of national safety 
and survival have become insistent. 

With Russia building a war machine even 
more mighty than the huge one it has main- 
tained since the end of the Second World 
War, the controversial issue in America of 
drafting 18-year-old boys cannot be per- 
mitted to stall the whole manpower program. 

The question is whether, by excluding the 
18-year-olds, we could raise 3,500,000 men or 
anything like that number, by June 30. It 
is recognized that leaving them out of the 
present draft would be a seriously limiting 
condition, in conjunction with the exclusion 
of veterans, sweeping rejections for dis- 
ability, and various deferment loopholes. 

These matters must be considered dis- 
passionately and with appreciation of the 
urgency of the Nation’s needs in the face 
of illimitable perils. Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall has stated the case about 
drafting 18-year-olds in well-weighed terms 
in his explanation that under the service and 
training program “virtually every able- 
bodied man would be inducted at 18 and 
given 4 to 6 months of basic training: after 
that some would be sent to college and some 
would finish out their term in one of the 
armed services.” 

The question for Members of Congress and 
just plain citizens to answer for themselves 
is whether adequate defenses of America can_ 
be established without 18-year-old recruits. 
The cold statistics regarding the manpower 
pool under the present draft say that the 
job cannot be done without taking in the 
younger soldiers. 

But it isn’t the whole job. Top military 
leaders, returning from the Far East, declare 
it is more than likely that our defense forces 
will have to be enlarged much above the cur- 
rently proposed figure of 3,500,000. 

Congress should be looking now toward 
that possibility. It has to consider—what- 
ever the size of our manpower demand—the 
importance of preserving, so far as it can be 
done, the supply of workers in agriculture 
and industry without which tremendously 
increased programs of production in both 
fields cannot be realized. Early attention 
should be given, in whipping new draft leg- 
islation into shape, to drafting also large 
forces of men not physically acceptable for 
combat duty and using them for the in- 
numerable bookkeeping and housekeeping 
jobs of the Armed Forces. 

We don’t have to scan the unhappy stories 
of fighting in Korea to realize the need for 
larger forces of capable combat troops. We 
had to create them in the Second World 
War—sometimes on the fields of battle. 
We've always had to improvise them, spend- 
ing months getting them equipped and ready. 

No one can possibly cherish the idea that 
Russia would give us time to build up and 
train our fighting men. But the democratic 
process of discussion—so long protracted— 
has lost enormously valuable time. Both 
Congress and the administration are to 
blame for this. 

The situation should be immediately cor- 
rected. Washington must reach proper deci- 
sions and translate them into action swiftly 
on the basis of this unassailable condition: 
The United States must have, as rapidly as 
it can be procured, a powerful defense force, 
well trained, fully equipped, and backed up 
by vast production of food and weapons. 
While we delay we invite war. The sooner 


we act the better our prospects of preserving 
peace, or at any rate, ourselves, will become. 
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[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of January 
18, 1951) 


DraFr ALTERNATIVES 


Support by two of the Nation’s leading 
educators for the plan to drait 18-year-olds 
for a period of training and military service 
serves to focus the argument on the real 
issue of the military manpower questior. 

Nobody likes the idea of drafting 18-year- 
olds, and particularly of sending them 
abroad, if the need should develop. We don’t 
like to take them out of school or jobs, and 
we don't like the idea of sending young 
men—who seem to their elders to be mere 
boys—off to learn to be soldiers or sailors. 

But the alternative, as Karl Compton, pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Harold Dodds, president of 
Princeton University, told a Senate Commit- 
tee, is to draft older men. This might mean 
taking veterans, or family men, or both. 

Our big problem is to make sure we have 
the military strength necessary to face the 
present emergency. As long as there is no 
all-out war we must get the manpower with 
the least possible dislocation to homes and 
careers. We must prepare for a long emer- 
gency by insisting that all young men get 
at least basic training, even if they are sent 
back to school for training in the technical 
and scientific skills we need. And it is im- 
portant that those physically or mentally 
unqualified for service be given compulsory 
jobs to aid defense. 

Those are the principles indorsed by edu- 
cators whose own institutions would be seri- 
ously affected by the proposed draft. They 
deserve sober consideration by Congress in 
deciding on a military manpower program. 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
January 12, 1951] 


UMT Wovtp Stasitize Our Miuirary Forces 


Defense Secretary George Marshall’s pro- 
posal for compulsory military training and 
service of 27 months for all men reaching the 


age of 18 makes a heap of sense. It would, 
as he put it so succinctly, “give us a durable 
layer of military protection that would sur- 
vive the alternate moods of public alarm or 
complacency.” 

We have never had universal military train- 
ing in this country, the traditionalists will 
promptly note. And the realists must reply, 
this country has never been prepared to meet 
a war emergency. In past wars, fortunately, 
we have been able to buy enough time to 
build adequate military forces. But in this 
age of supersonic planes and atomic weapons 
the next gamble with a lack of trained man- 
power could prove fatal. 

“We must not,” said General Marshall, 
“continue to make short-term plans for im- 
mediate emergencies to be followed by abrupt 
demobilization and the withdrawal of au- 
thority to train the men necessary to a rea- 
sonable. posture of defense.” 

It may be argued that 27 months is too 
long a time to ask the Nation's youth to sac- 
rifice in the cause of preparedness. But this 
objection is met in a provision that “when 
emergency abates the President would have 
the right to reduce or eliminate service re- 
quirements on a uniform basis for all in- 
ductees and all services. Training require- 
ments of 4 to 6 months would remain, but 
the President could modify the type of 
training.” 

In other words, every youth sound in mind 
and body would be required to take basic 
military training for not more than 6 months. 
After that active service in the Regular 
Armed Forces could range from zero to 23 
months at the discretion of the President on 
the recommendation of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Provision would be made to keep the edu- 
cational pipelines open. Eighteen-year-olds 
would be allowed to graduate from high 


school before being called for training, pro- 
vided graduation was prior to the nineteenth 
birthday. Those who started a college year 
before the eighteenth birthday would be per- 
mitted to finish the year. The President 
would be authorized to suspend temporarily 
the active service of up to 75,000 students so 
they could complete college training im- 
portant to the national interest, following 
which they would owe the Government 23 
months of service. Another 50,000 in active 
service would receive college training on 
military scholarships. 

The Marshall plan represents a departure 
from the administration’s pre-Korea UMT 
proposals, which would have provided brief 
sugar-coated military training separate from 
the Regular Military Establishment. 

It recognizes that the Nation is going to 
have to raise military manpower either 
through the draft, which now takes those 
between 19 and 26 for 21 months and is 
turned on 4nd off as the world situation 
changes, or through universal training and 
service aimed at a stabilized flow of man- 
power. 

Of the two courses, we much prefer the 
latter. It would give assurance both at home 
and abroad, where our major allies have long 
had similar programs, that we will not con- 
tinue to fluctuate dangerously between 
mobilization and demobilization. It seems 
to us a conscientious and realistic effort to 
meet our present and future military man- 
power needs with a minimum of sacrifice. 


[From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of 
January 15, 1951] 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


It should be understood at the outset that 
the universal military service and training 
program outlined to a Senate committee by 
Secretary of Defense Marshall and his as- 
sistant, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, is long-range 
in character—-10 years at least—and not 
merely for the immediate emergency. 

This is in line with Secretary Marshall's 
fundamental thinking on military manpower 
in a volatile democracy. The program is 
designated, in Secretary Marshall’s words, 
“to train the men necessary to a reasonable 
posture of defense” in order to eliminate, 
in Mrs. Rosenberg’s words, “the peaks of 
panicky rearmament in periods of emergency 
and the valleys of post-haste demobilization 
when the situation eases.” 

The problem before Secretary Marshall was 
twofold: One, military, how to secure an 
enlarged combat force for the emergency 
and a continuing base for military strength 
for defense; two, economic, how to secure 
these forces with the least harm to the Na- 
tion’s productive power and without sacri- 
fice of medical, scientific, and technical skills 
necessary for future balance and leadership. 

Secretary Marshall, as a seasoned soldier 
and statesman, understood, when tackling 
the problem, that our people are hot for 
building a gigantic military establishment 
when emergency breathes down their backs 
(witness Governor Dewey’s recent speech) 
and then for disbanding it as speedily when 
@& pause comes and the gigantic standing 
army is literally standing around at tre- 
mendous cost to the taxpayers. Moreover, 
a moral rot sets in among the soldiers them- 
selves when the purpose of their military life 
is vague and indistinct. 

Therefore, the proposal is to call youths of 
18 into service for 27 months—4 to 6 in 
basic training and the rest in regular mili- 
tary service—and then to pass them into the 
National Guard or Organized Reserves. The 
Marshall proposal differs from the Conant- 
Wriston plan primarily in that it offers 
greater flexibility in officer training in col- 
leges and wider deferments for specialized 
training in medicine, science, and tech- 
nology. The principle of universal service 
for 18-year-olds is the same. 
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Through this steady and consistent flow, 
it is anticipated that the Military Establish- 
ment will get manpower for immediate emer- 
gency needs and also will be building an ever- 
growing reserve that will be the backlog and 
bulwark of our armed strength and pre- 
paredness over the years. 

It is argued reasonably that 18-year-olds 
(they probably would not enter for 4 or 5 
months beyond their birthday) are for the 
most part not married and without children 
and that family life would not be disturbed; 
that they are at the turn from high school 
to college; that they have no roots sunk and 
have not entered into permanent vocations; 
that the domestic, financial, and emotional 
shock would be less for a boy of 18 than an 
older person; that they can be trained with 
a minimum of drain on business, science, 
education, and the ‘ife of the community 
generally. Secretary Marshall quoted his 
own words from an earlier report that the 
28- to 20-year-old group made the best, 
tcughest, and most alert fighters in the other 
wars. 

I+ is also pointed out that whereas the in- 
duction and training of married men, with 
or without children, would cost $973,000,000 
annually, the same for unattached 18-year- 
olds would cost $4€6,000,000—a difference of 
$513,000,000. 

Outside of deferments for special training, 
only physical, mental, or moral unfitness 
would disbar an 18-year-old from universal 
service, The needs of industry and agri- 
culture would be met by deferments in the 
19- to 26-year-old group under selective 
service. 

It is apparent from the testimony of Sec- 
retary Marshall and Mrs. Rosenberg and the 
general outlines of legislation later to be in- 
troduced that great thought has gone into 
every avenue of exploration, with the secu- 
ri:y and the best interests of the Nation as a 
whole the criterion of judgment. Its design 
is to gain essential military strength in the 
most efficient and least painful manner, 
without fits and starts, advances and re- 
treats, on the basic assumption (which we 
believe holds) that public opinion is favor- 
able to universal military service until ten- 
sion in the world is satisfactorily resolved. 


[From the Galveston (Tex.) Tribune of Jan- 
uary 11, 1951] 


War SERVICE MANPOWER 


The Defense Department, which is to say 
the Armed Forces, wants to draft as quickly 
as possible some 450,000 boys in the 18-year- 
old age bracket. The Department also wants 
to put more young women in the uniforms of 
the WACS, WAVES, and Marines. How many 
more has not as yet been made clear. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, the Secretary of 
Defense, so advised Congress Wednesday. 
He asked for speedy revision of the draft act 
and lifting of the 2 percent ceiling on the 
feminine branches of the services. 

By coincidence, almost at the same time, 
General Marshall was making his request, 
American Legion National Commander Earle 
Cocke said in St. Louis that 18-year-olds 
should be drafted because they made better 
combat soldiers than men over 27 years old. 

However, there was an implication the 18- 
year-olds would not be sent into combat 
until they have reached their nineteenth 
birthday anniversary. That, however, would 
be subject to change without notice, of 
course, dependent on conditions and the size 
of the trained forces. 

Boys in the 18-year-old bracket should 
be cautioned, though, by their parents and 
their teachers not to rush pell-mell to the 
nearest recruiting station to enlist. It would 
be far wiser, if they are in school, to con- 
tinue on with their education until called. 
Deferments probably would be granted for 
that purpose. 
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Increasing the size of the feminine con- 
tingents in uniform would release, as it did 
during World War II, a comparable number 
of uniformed soldiers, sailors, and marines 
for active duty. That, of course, is desirable 
because it would lessen the demand for man- 
power which might adversely affect war pro- 
duction. 


[Prom the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
of January 18, 1951] 


UMST Is HicHty Necessary, put DETAILS ARE 
DEBATABLE 


The case for the drafting of 18-year-olds 
into the armed services for universal mili- 
tary service and training, as urged by De- 
fense Secretary George C. Marshall, has not 
been well presented to the Senate Armed 
Services Preparedness Committee. This has 
brought a poor reception for the proposal 
at the hands of that body. 

One trouble was that Secretary Marshall 
and Assistant Secretary Anna Rosenberg 
changed their figures in the middle of the 
hearings last week. They called first for a 
total of 3,200,000 in the Armed Forces, but 
some days later upped the number to 3,462,- 
000. This gave enemies of the whole idea 
of UMST an opening and they took advan- 
tage of it. 

Senator Epwin C. Jonnson, of Colorado, 
one of those chiefly responsible for the hys- 
teria after World War II which resulted in 
“bringing the boys home,” leaped upon the 
UMST pian as “undemocratic and un-Amer- 
ican.” Although it had been fully approved 
by General Marshall, Senator JOHNSON per- 
sisted in calling it “the Rosenberg plan,” and 
he pronounced it, absurdly, “the most brash 
and shocking ever made to the Congress in 
162 years of existence.” 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, chair- 
man of the committee and another critic uf 
the plan, kept his feet much more definitely 
on the ground, and his opposition may have 
been more damaging for that reason. He 
contended that it is unnecessary to draft 
18-year-olds in order to make up a total of 
3,500,000 in the Armed Forces by June 30, 
He also lectured Mrs. Rosenberg for the delay 
in producing an actual bill. He said there 
have been promises of a bill “every day or 
two” since last September. 

Mrs. Rosenberg suggested, in reply, that 
the committee was in some measure respon- 
sible for the delay, since it had said that 
before the bill was presented, it should have 
the approval of all interested Government 
agencies. She said it was undergoing last- 
minute revisions at the hands of those agen- 
cies. 

An actual bill is important, of course, 
b “ore the committee can make up its mind. 
Final and authoritative information as to 
whether the draft of 18-year-olds is essential 
to aciieve the goal fixed for the Armed 
Forces also is necessary. 

Undoubtedly a lot of opposition to the 
drafting of 18-year-olds is building up in 
the country. But as Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
of MIT, told the committee yesterday, “sim- 
ply to say that we do not like the drafting 
of 18-year-olds means almost nothing.” 

The alternatives have to be considered. 
Is it better to draft those from 19 to 26, 
even though many are married men with 
children to support? Chairman JoHNSON 
contends that th.s group will furnish the 
needed manpower. It is up to him to pro- 
duce the evidence of this, if he has it. 

Nobody likes to draft boys of 18 into the 
armed services if it can be avoided. The 
question is whether it can. Nor does any- 
body want to send them out of the country 
until they are 19, but General Marshall says 
that to prohibit this would cause much con- 
fusion «nd greatly hamper the defense of 
the country. 

We must get all the light we can on this 
matter, especially with respect to the con- 


flicting statistics involved. If a force of 
8,500,000 can be had 6 months hence with- 
out dipping below age 19, that will be one 
thing. If it can't, that will be something 
quite different. 

It does seem necessary to set up a system 
of universal military service and training 
for the defense of the Nation. The details 
remain to be fully worked out, but the basic 
idea is sound. 


Peace or World War III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. DUFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a radio address on the ques- 
tion, Will it be peace or world war III? 
delivered by me last Sunday evening over 
the ABC network. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow Americans, will it be peace or 
world war III? That question is on every 
tongue. Properly so too because the lives of 
everyone of us are affected by that question. 
In a ticipation of the answer our youth are 
again called from the usual routines of 
peaceful American living—from their homes, 
their schools, and from the farms, mills, 
mines, and workshops all over America, 
Every purse is affected. The ordinary ex- 
peuses of living are mounting beyond reach, 
More and more restrictions are daily imposed 
upon our ordinary living. Soon the whole 
population will be groaning under the 
heaviest load of taxes we have known. This 
complete disruption of our lives is occasioned 
by that fateful question—will it be peace or 
war? 

No one has a right to doubt the peaceful 
intentions of the United States. America 
cannot possibly gain anything from another 
world war. We must have peace. Because if 
we have war, it will be horrible beyond imagi- 
nation with atomic bombing, with possible 
H bombing and with chemical and bacterial 
warfare, so that all of us may be destroyed— 
victor and vanquished alike. 

Despite America’s peaceful intentions, de- 
spite the inconceivable horrors of another 
world war, the evil men in the Kremlin are 
nevertheless stirring up hatred everywhere 
in the world. The puppets of the Kremlin 
are carrying on war in Korea, in Indochina, 
in Tibet, and fomenting possible additional 
war in peril points everywhere. Both our 
lives and liberties are theatened thereby. 

The world has become so small that 
America is affected by what takes place in 
Europe as though it were on our own soil. 
Last week a British bomber flew from an air- 
field in Ireland across the Atlantic to Gander 
Air Field at Newfoundland in Canada in 4 
hours and 37 minutes. That flight ought to 
convince even the most skeptical that what 
happens in Furope can happen fast right here 
in America. Four hours and 37 minutes from 
Europe to America. It takes the fastest ex- 
press train almost twice that long to run 
from east to west across the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

We must approach this problem facing us, 
not under the fear that we will have war; 
but with the fixed determination that by con- 
structive action we can and will have peace, 
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The world is divided into two camps. The 
Russian camp that wants war and the free 
nations who want peace. Theirs is a camp 
of slayery—ours of freedom. In this division 
we must have England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, and Italy and the other free 
peoples on our side. There is little time left. 
We must decide right now. We will either 
have them as our allies in this struggle for 
freedom, or they will fall and become satel- 
lites of Russia, by our refusing now to col- 
laborate with them effectively for peace. 

The American people must be united in a 
determination to prevent another world war. 
We can only be so united when everyone takes 
the time to understand clearly the rami- 
fications of this tremendously important 
problem. 

General Eisenhower submitted a report to 
th: Congress of the United States and to the 
American people. I had the honor to hear 
that report. In my judgment it was able, 
sincere, and above all other things hopeful 
in its attitude of what could be done in a 
coustructive way for a build-up to prevent 
world war III. General Eisenhower's report 
was concurred in by General Marshall, Gen- 
eral Bradley, and other high military author- 
ities, who in World War II were the very 
men upon whose shoulders we placed the 
supreme responsibility of guiding us to vic- 
tory. Are we to repudiate them today when 
they tell us now how to protect ourselves 
best against world war III. These men 
have already proved they are entitled to the 
best consideration of the American people; 
not on the basis of mere promises but as 
the result of proven performance of the first 
order. These men now join in recommend- 
ing certain military dispositions of our 
troops, whereby some will be stationed in 
Europe. These troops are to be sent to 
Europe not to bring on world war ITI, but in 
an endeavor to prevent world war III, by 
taking proper measures to that end with 
our allies under the Atlantic pact. They 
are troops for peace, not for war. Surely the 
one best way to protect our future is to fol- 
low the advice of the men who in the past 
have successfully guided us to victory and to 
peace. 

To prevent world war III Europe must be 
denied to Russia, because Russia must have 
the productive capacity of Europe to success- 
fully attack the United States. Let us in 
America constantly remember that the peo- 
ple in western Europe have the same know- 
how as we do. Take the automobile for ex- 
ample. Without the discoveries and inven- 
tions of Western Europe we would not have 
today’s automobile. The fact is that the peo- 
ple of western Europe, plus the people of 
the United States, are responsible for more 
than 90 percent of all the inventions and 
improvements responsible for modern liv- 
ing. America cannot risk being deprived of 
that enormous know-how that with our own 
know-how can rule the world for peace; 
but split can arm Russia with power that 
might rule the whole world. 

While Europe is closer to the Russian 
menace than we in America; nevertheless 
the final objective and goal of Russia is the 
destruction of the United States. We are 
the nation Russia must destroy if it is to 
rule the whole world as it seems determined 
to try. 

While the United States was the sole pos- 
sessor of the atomic bomb, we were con- 
stantly shown diagrams of how far it was 
from the United States to Moscow and to 
Stalingrad and to other prime targets in Rus- 
sia. Now that the Russians have acquired 
the same secret we must surely realize that 
it is no further from the United States to 
Russia than it is from Russia to the United 
States. Atomic bombing will move on a 
two-way street in the event of world war ITI. 

Russia has surrounded herself with satel- 
lites. Her method is like a wolf pack with 
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a flock of sheep—pick off the outside strag- 
glers one at a time until they are all gone. 
Ultimately this process will swallow up all 
of Europe unless something is done now to 
prevent it. Eastern Germany has already 
been Sovietized. Now Russia’s clear purpose 
is to cave in Western Germany. 

We in America are the leaders of the free 
people in today’s world. We must act as 
that leader since we have the responsibility 
or the whole cause of freedom will fall. 

The free peoples of the world must unite, 
We must stand together against commu- 
nism—because communism is united. Un- 
less we stand together, we will ultimately fall 
together. There is no easy way to peace. 
Although clearly there is a very easy road to 
war. The free people must stand together 
with a united front, and with a full determi- 
nation to resist to the end. That is the one 
conceivable means of preventing the horror 
of world war III. 

If we are to be successful, we must follow 
the judgment of our top military men—men 
in whose patriotism and in whose judgment 
we have every reason to believe on the basis 
of past performance. It may well be a fatal 
mistake in this critical hour if we substitute 
politicai opinion for military judgment in 
what is clearly a military matter. This is no 
time for politics. This is a time for Amer- 
icanism. As a united people with a com- 
mon purpose, with a common determination, 
and with a bipartisan policy with respect to 
world affairs, we may be able to preserve 
world peace—nothing less will prevent world 
war III. In today’s tortured world troops 
for Europe are not troops for war, they are 
troops for peace. And the only possible 
hope for peace is to follow the judgment of 
those whose business it is to know the way 
to have peace if peace is possible to be found. 

During World War I, Theodore Roosevelt 
defined our responsibilities when he said: 

“We here in America hold in our hands the 
hope of the world, the fate of the coming 
years. And the shame and the disgrace be 
ours if in our eyes the light of high resolve 
be dimmed, if we trail in the dust the golden 
hopes of men.” 


Civil Defense and Public Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SEVATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, there 
is growing awareness, I believe, among 
the Members of Congress, and particu- 
larly of those who have been State offi- 
cials before coming to Washington, of 
the necessity of strengthening Govern- 
ment on the local and State levels 
against the possibility of too much cen- 
tralization in Washington. 

Lack of initiative by State and local 
Officials in handling successfully vital 
problems that are constantly developing 
often has been cited by those who would 
further centralize operations in Govern- 
ment on the Federal level. For this rea- 
son it is particularly gratifying to note 
that the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation has established a Committee 
on Civil Defense and Public Welfare 
which will concern itself with the duties 
of public-welfare agencies in organizing 
welfare services under the civil defense 


program, so that fullest use may be made 
of all community resources in the event 
of enemy attack. 

It is particularly appropriate that a 
Marylander, Mr. J. Milton Patterson, di- 
rector of the Maryland Department of 
Public Welfare and deputy director of 
Civilian Defense, should be named chair- 
man of the new committee, for the people 
of Maryland have always been strong 
in the conviction that government should 
be close to the people, and have been 
outstandingly successful in govern- 
mental operations on the State and local 
levels. 

This concrete evidence of the readiness 
of the States and localities to take the 
initiative in moving forward in the field 
of welfare and rehabilitation deserves 
to be given widespread attention, and 
I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that 
an enclosed statement released by the 
American Public Welfare Association be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Civi. DEFENSE AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Fred Hoehler, president of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, today an- 
nounced the establishment of a Committee 
on Civil Defense and Public Welfare, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. J. Milton Patter- 
son, director of the Maryland Department of 
Public Welfare and Deputy Director of Civil 
Defense for that State. This committee, 
composed of representative public welfare of- 
ficials from all parts of the United States 
will concern itself with the responsibilities 
of public welfare agencies in advancing the 
organization of welfare services under the 
civil defense program in order to assure full 
utilization of all potential community re- 
sources in the event of enemy attack. Among 
the State welfare departments already well 
advanced in developing these plans, accord- 
ing to reports reaching the association, are 
those in New York, California, Washington, 
Tilinois, Missouri, North Carolina, Nevada, 
Tennessee, Minnesota, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia. 

“The emphasis in the present civil defense 
program on the utilization of existing gov- 
ernmental agencies to carry out the respon- 
sibilities of civil defense makes it particu- 
larly important that State and local public 
welfare departments mobilize themselves for 
the crucial tasks assigned them,” Mr. Hoeh- 
ler pointed out. “In most States and in key 
communities throughout the country public 
welfare departments, under the supervision 
of the civil defense organization, are already 
at work preparing plans for registration and 
information unjts, for mass feeding, housing, 
shelter arrangements, for the provision of 
clothing, and for welfare services related to 
possible evacuation. Arrangements are be- 
ing developed for the mobilization of all 
available voluntary social agencies and vol- 
unteer personnel as a part of the total plan.” 

The American Public Welfare Association, 
organization of State and local public welfare 
departments and public welfare personnei at 
all levels of Government, has offered the serv- 
ices of its committee to Governor Millard 
Caldwell, Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tor, in helping to advance this program. Mr. 
Fred Hoehler, president of the association, is 
director of public welfare for the State of 
Illinois and is responsible for the welfare 
aspects of civil defense in that State. 

Other members of the committee are: Vice 
chairman, Charles I. Schottland, director, 
California State Department of Social Wel- 
fare; Alden E. Bevier, administrative staff of- 
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ficer, New York State Department of Social 
Welfare; Raymond M. Hilliard, commissioner, 
New York City Department of Welfare; Mau- 
rice O. Hunt, administrator, Indiana State 
Department of Public Welfare; W. J. Maxey, 
director, Michigan State Department of So- 
cial Welfare; J. O. McMahan, commissioner, 
Tennessee State Department of Public Wel- 
fare; George P. Mills, executive director, Al- 
legheny County Board of Assistance, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Roderic Olzendam, director, 
Washington State Department of Social Se- 
curity; Alvin E, Rose, commissioner, Chicago 
Department of Welfare; E. H. Schuneman, 
director, Wyoming State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare; Gerard M. Shea, director, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Public Welfare; 
Sherwood H. Smith, commissioner, Florida 
State Welfare Board; Patrick A. Tompkins, 
commissioner, Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; Robert W. Beasley, 
Social Security Administration, 


Excessive Taxation 


REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, this morning I received in the mail 
some rather unusual presentations to 
Congress: a pair of pants and the pockets 
from a pair of pants. The man who sent 
these pants that I hold in my hands was 
a printer. He had been doing some pray- 
ing, apparently, because the knees are 
out, and the pockets are also well worn. 

These taxpayers are protesting the 
high taxes being imposed upon them. 
They are willing to pay the taxes if the 
Government will show a willingness to 
cut down on some of the unnecessary 
spending. It is quite evident that the 
New Deal, in packing the Appropriations 
Committee, has made it almost impos- 
sible to make any substantial cuts. They 
certainly are going to control the purse 
strings. While the Republicans have a 
representation of 46 percent in the House, 
some of the subcommittees are repre- 
sented by only 23 percent Republicans. 

A Senatcr from the other body has in- 
sisted that nearly $9,000,000,000 of fat 
could be trimmed from the Federal 
budget. This should be done. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two Franken- 
stein monsters who can destroy this 
country just as well as a military defeat, 
They are inflation and excessive taxes. 
This Congress has a solemn obligation 
to tackle both these problems without 
fear or hesitation. 

The lette1s follow: 

Quiz Inpustries, Ord, Nebr. 
Hon. A. L. MILuer, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: There were many 
times out in the South Pacific that I knew 
it would be necessary to turn loose, quite 
unwillingly, of something quite precious in 
order that my country might live. 

But I never dreamed it would be my pants. 

But if other taxpayers, like myself, are 
willing to give up their pants, it would seem 
entirely logical that our Government would 
be willing to unshackle itself from the count- 
less useless bureaus, commissions, and prac- 
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are dragging it down to the 
level just as surely and as quickly 
would drag us down to commu- 

I believe, is just another 
of government which our 


whether they call it communism, 
acism, socialism, New Dealism, or what. 
Some onions, you know, are red, some are 
white, but they all stink. 


February 23, 1951. 
. A. L. MILer, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: In the movement of your pants 
Congressman, being immodest by 
ture and teachings and having only one 
ts left, have cut the bottoms of 
to show you their condition 
digging for taxes. Now the serious side 
the affair, am glad to tell you that some 
e most radical Democrats have really 

turned against the present administration. 
Yours very respectfully, 
A CONSTITUENT, 


Federal Taxation of State and Municipal 
Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives is now holding 
hearings on the President’s $16,500,000,- 
000 tax bill. One of his proposals is to 
tax the interest on State and municipal 
bonds, thus imposing heavier taxes on 
the citizens of our several States and 
upon the taxpayers of our cities and 
villages. 

There appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee on Monday, February 
26, 1951, Mr. Austin J. Tobin, secretary, 
Conference on State Defense, in oppo- 
sition to the Truman tax proposal. 
Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting as part of my 
remarks the statement of Mr. Austin J. 
Tobin heretofore named: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I appear here as secretary of the Conference 
on State Defense which was organized in 
1988 by the attorneys general of the States, 
and other State and municipal officers, who 
considered it essential at that time, and, 
since that time, to take a united stand in 
Opposition to this proposal which sceks to 
’ establish Federal control through the power 
of taxation of State and local financing. I 
have been asked by my fellow public offi- 
cers, the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General, the United States 
Conference of Mayors, the American Munici- 
pal Association, the National Institute of 
Municipal Law C‘ficers, and the Municipal 
Finance Officcrs Association—all of whom 
will be represented at these hearings—to 
outline for the convenience of the commit- 
tee the points which we will submit once 
again in opposition to this proposal. 


The telegram which we have received from 
the clerk of the committee asks that we limit 
our testimony to methods of raising addi- 
tional revenue. In accordance with your 
wishes I shall first address myself to that 
prob’em. I will demonstrate that the Fed- 
eral revenues which can be obtained from 
this proposal are nonexistent or insignificant. 

However, before I turn to this first point 
I should like to recall that this proposal 
has been submitted to Congress upon one 
theory or another on many occasions over 
the past 30 years, and that on each of those 
occas‘ons it has been overwhelmingly re- 
jected. It was rejected in 1918 and in 1924 
when it was supported by the utility com- 
panies in a misguided effort to block the 
development of municipal !ight, power, and 
transit systems. It was rejected i> the early 
1930’s. It was rejected by this committee in 
1939 and again in 1942. 

It was rejected on the floor of the Senate 
in 1940 by a vote of 44 to 30, and again in 
1942 by a vote of 52 to 34. 

After Congress had so decisively rejected 
the proposal the Treasury and the Depart- 
meni of Justice turned to the courts and 
commenced test actions against bondholders 
of the Port of New York Authority and the 
Triborough Bridge Authority. In a press re- 
lease issued when these cases were started 
the Treasury said that they were intended 
ultimately to prove in the courts that the 
Federal Government has the right under the 
Constitution to tax the income from all 
State and municipal securities. The courts 
rejected that contention. It was rejected by 
The Tax Court of the United States and in 
the circuit court of appeals for the second 
circuit in an opinion written by Judge 
Augustus Hand. In 1945 the Supreme Court 
of the United States rejected the Govern- 
ment’s petition for a writ of certiorari re- 
viewing the decisions of those courts. 

In 1939 and 1940 and 1942 the officers of 
the States and cities considered it their duty 
to come here, as they do again today, and to 
appeal to their Representatives in Congress 
to prevent the damage to local institutions 
that is implicit in this destructive proposal. 
We believe that this committee will con- 
clude, as did the report submitted to the 
Senate by the Honorable Warren Austin in 
1940 that— 

“We have not here the partisan testimony 
of persons interested in pecuniary gain for 
themselves, or in the accomplishment of 
some ulterior objective. These witnesses 
were public officials charged with the duty of 
protecting the interests of their communities. 
They had no personal ax to grind. Anyone 
who sat through the hearings must have 
been impressed with their sincerity and their 
conviction that it would jeopardize the 
financial welfare of their communities and 
that it was their duty to oppose it. 

“In the face of such unanimous State and 
municipal opposition, our duties here, as rep- 
resentatives of the States under a Federal 
system, based upon a constitutional guaranty 
of their sovereignty, compel the conclusion 
that we, too, must oppose this measure.” 

I turn, then, to the first point of the 
States and cities: That no Federal revenues 
can be obtained through this proposal. 

The responsibility placed upon this com- 
mittee in providing the resources with which 
to pay for our national deferise is a grievous 
one. In meeting that responsibility the com- 
mittee has been urged to look to new sources 
of revenue and to recommend a tax program 
including such additional revenue at an 
early date. The inclusion of this 
in the Treasury’s recommendations at this 
time is therefore quite perplexing, for the 
Treasury itself has always admitted that the 
taxation of future issues of municipal bonds 
would produce practically no Federal rev- 
enues for the next 10 years, and no substan- 
tial revenues for the next 20 to 30 years. In 
1939, Under Secretary of the Treasury John 
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Hanes said that the revenues which could be 
obtained from this proposal were unim- 
portant. And Secretary Snyder’s statement 
to this committee of a few weeks ago made 
no claims that the proposal would add to the 
Federal revenues at this time. 

While the Secretary’s statement was 
phrased in rather general language I assume 
that the proposal to which he directed the 
committee’s attention had to do only with 
Federal taxation of future issues of State 
and local bonds. Now, the average rate of 
issuance of municipal bonds over the past 20 
years has been about $1,000,000,000 a year, so 
that we are talking about a tax next year on 
the interest paid by the States and cities on 
about $1,000,000,000 of bonds. The present 
average interest rate on State and local bonds 
is 2 percent, but it is generally recognized 
that a Federal tax would increase that rate to 
at least 3 percent. That means that the theo- 
retical maximum in the way of additional 
Federal revenues is a tax on 3 percent of 
$1,000,000,000, which is to say a tax base of 
only $30,000.000. 

But not all of this base could be taxed. 
The Treasury reports that Government 
funds, pension systems, mutual insurance 
companies, and savings banks, which pay no 
Federal income tax, hold about 25 percent of 
all State and local bonds. With the higher 
interest rates available on taxable bonds, 
these investors would increase their hold- 
ings from 25 percent to, let us say, one- 
third of the total of new issues. That 
brings us down to a tax base of $20,000,000 
on which a Federal tax could be imposed 
next year. However, we must allow for the 
average amount of bonds which are bought 
by corporations and by individuals in the 
lower income-tax brackets. The Treasury 
itself reports that individuals only buy 
about 40 percent of our State and local 
bonds. So that, if the tax payable by in- 
dividuals on such interest runs as high as 
50 percent, individuals would pay about 
$6,000,000, and corporations, even at the new 
55-percent rate proposed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, would pay about $4,000,000. 

The end result is a maximum Federal tax 
potential of $10,000,000 from a tax next 
year on new issues of State and local bonds; 
@ revenue yield so small that you could 
hardly find it in the estimates of Federal 
revenue. 

It would take at least 20 years -for such a 
tax to reach its maximum potential. Even 
then, with income taxes at the present rate, 
it is estimated that the Federal Government 
would derive no more than 200,000,000 by 
taxing our State and local financing. 

The task of this committee in this time of 
emergency is to find new revenue sources 
which now, during the next few years, will 
meet the Government’s revenue require- 
ments. This source could not possibly aver- 
age more than twenty-five to thirty million 
dollars a year over the next 5 years. In the 
field of Federal financing this is hardly a 
sum attractive enough to justify the disrup- 
tion of our constitutional system, by the 
establishment of a Federal power to tax and 
so to control the financial operations of the 
States. 

And that immediately brings us to the 
view which will be expressed here today by 
the attorneys general of the States and the 
city attorneys who will appear here in op- 
position to any proposal to tax local secu- 
rities. They will tell the committee that 
such a tax is unconstitutional and would 
be so held if it came before the Supreme 
Court. 

This committee is looking for money to 
buy tanks, ships, and planes now. They 
cannot be paid for by 3 or 4 years of litiga- 
tion leading up to the Supreme Court and 
depending there on a reversal of the estab- 
lished law of constitutional immunities, 
which the Court has upheld since Pollock v. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. And the Court's 
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most recent rulings in the test case on the 
bonds of the Port of New York Authority, 
and the opinions of the majority of the 
Justices in the Saratoga Springs decision of 
1946 encourage no hope for a reversal of the 
doctrine of the Pollock case, Even before 
the set-back of the Treasury and the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the Port Authority test 
case in 1945, and the opinions expressed by 
the majority of the Court in the Saratoga 
Springs case in 1946, the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
had reported to this committee that— 

“It is the opinion of this office that a 
constitutional amendment is the only effec- 
tive way by which the Federal income tax 
may be applied to this interest (on State 
and municipal bonds).” 

When I said, therefore, at the outset that 
the additional Federal revenues to be gained 
through this proposal were unsubstantial or 
nonexistent I meant it quite literally. 

In his recent statement before the com- 
mittee the Secretary of the Treasury re- 
ferred to the immunity of State and local 
bonds as “a long standing barrier to the 
achievement of equity in the distribution of 
the individual income-tax burden.”’ We sub- 
mit to the committee that this so-called 
loophole has been grossly exaggerated. 

The report which Senator Warren Austin 
submitted to the Senate in 1940 and 1942, 
and which was supported on the floor of the 
Senate, said: | 

“(This proposal) is based upon a theory of 
tax evasion that is not supported by the 
facts. Though it has been popularized with 
the public as a device to obtain additional 
taxes from the wealthy, it would in reality 
place upon the States, and particularly upon 
the cities, a heavy burden of increased local 
taxation. Stripped of its popular catch 
phrases, it would simply shift a further, and 
perhaps, unsupportable burden on the home 
owner and the rent payer.” 

The Teasury’s own statistics admit that 
about 60 percent of our municipal bonds 
are held, not by individuals, but by Govern- 
ment agencies, pension systems, sinking 
funds and other institutional investors 
which are not subject to progressive per- 
sonal surtaxes. With reference to the re- 
maining 40 percent of these bonds held by 
individuals, the estate tax returns show 
substantial holdings in smaller estates. 

The Treasury's statistics reveal also that 
the severity of income tax rates has had no 
relation whatsoever to the percentage of 
municipal bonds held by individuals. Al- 
though taxes rose steeply from 1937 to 1945 
the percentage of State and local bonds held 
by individuals in 1945 was actually some- 
what le-s than in 1937. So also consider the 
fact that in 1937, with an effective tax rate 
on a $50,000 net income of 17.8 percent, the 
percentage of outstanding municipal bonds 
held by individuals was 45 percent; whereas 
in 1947 with an effective tax rate on a $50,000 
net income of 49.6 percent the percentage 
of municipal bonds outstanding in the 
hands of individuals had dropped to 41 per- 
cent. 

The fact is, also, that the State and local 
bonds held by individuals do not on the 
average constitute any substantial portion 
of their wealth. The Treasury's analysis 
of returns for taxable decedents’ estates 
since 1927 shows that on the average only 
12 percent of the wealth in estates of $1,000,- 
000 and over has been invested in State 
and municipal securities. In other words, 
over seven-eighths of their wealth has been 
invested in corporate and other forms of 
securities. So, too, a study prepared by 
the staff of your own Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation in 1939 shows 
that only 6 percent of the incomes in the 
million dollar brackets were derived from 
interest on State and local securities. Such 
percentages fit the picture of normal diver- 


sification of investments far better than the 
Treasury’s picture of tax avoidance. 

Finally, as the committee knows, anyone 
who purchases a municipal bond pays a 
heavy tax to the State or local issuing body 
at the time he buys the bond in the form 
of a much lower interest rate than he would 
accept if the same bond was taxable. 

I think that most of the members of this 
committee are familiar with the heavy im- 
pact of this proposal on the cost of pro- 
viding State and municipal facilities. There 
would seem to be general agreement that 
that increase would probably be about 1 
percent or more in the interest rate, or an 
increase in State and local borrowing costs 
of 50 percent on a 2 percent municipal bond, 
On the present volume of State and local 
debt, that means that this proposal would 
undoubtedly impose a burden of added costs 
on local government runrir~ ward of 
$200,000,000, 

It is true that this total would be reached 
gradually, just as the relatively meager Fed- 
eral revenues could only be realized grad- 
ually. However, the full weight of the tax 
on individual States and cities and on local 
projects would be felt immediately. If the 
city or town you live in needs a new school, 
a new hospital, a sewage-disposal project, or 
an irrigation facility next year your local tax- 
payers will feel the heavy impact of this pro- 
posai at once. If the States of Ohio or Penn- 
sylvania or New Jersey or New York wish to 
construct or add to their new systems of 
turnpikes and through ways next year, or the 
year after that, the full weight of this Fed- 
eral tax proposal on those projects will be 
felt at once. If the Chicago Transit Author- 
ity must purchase new busses by the sale of 
bonds next year it must anticipate a 30-per- 
cent or a 50-percent increase in its financing 
cost. 

The difficulties faced by local government 
since the last war in providing the essential 
services which the people of your localities 
require are, I believe, well known to the mem- 
bers of this committee. Population increases 
of 50 percent in new suburban areas and a 
well-defined shift of population to the West- 
ern States have created needs for schools, 
roads, ani utilities which would be hit at 
once by this proposal. You will bear in mind 
too that the immediate needs and require- 
ments for the extension of utilities, the con- 
struction and repair of streets, and for 
schools and fire and police protection, 
brought about by the construction and ex- 
pansion of defense plants, must be met, and 
are being met today, by the municipalities. 

Some 90 percent of all State and municipal 
bonds are issued by the local governments. 
As you know, our cities and towns are hard 
pressed themselves to find sources of reve- 
nue, or perhaps I should say in just squeez- 
ing the old real property tax to meet the 
needs of their people for hospitals, schools, 
streets, sewers, transit, and a decent standard 
of living for their civil servants. There is 
no fair comparison in this proposal between 
the impact of a 50-percent increase in the 
cost of local financing, and the compara- 
tively meager return that could be hoped 
for by the Federal Government. 

Much has been said about the necessity of 
perfecting the progressive character of the 
Federal income tax. We submit that not 
enough thought has been given to the fact 
that this proposal would have just the re« 
verse effect on the local tax structure, where 
its burden would be borne almost entirely 
by property owners whose taxes are not 
levied in accordance with ability to pay. 
The municipalities, as I have said, issue 90 
percent of our State and local debt, and they 
derive almost 85 percent of their revenue 
from real-estate taxes. Yet the same tax 
perfectionists who keep bringing this issue 
back to this committee year after year, would 
admit that the real-estate tax is one of the 
most regressive forms of taxation. 
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In many circumstances, however, the con- 
sequences of this proposal would be even 
more serious than the increase in cost and 
the consequent increase in local property 
taxes. It would frequently involve the abil- 
ity of the community to finance a needed 
improvement at all. When we were before 
this committee in 1942 Mayor LaGuardia 
and Commissioner Moses emphasized the 
fact, as will Mayor Impellitteri today, that 
the heavy addition of interest costs would 
mean that many of our new self-supporting 
public projects in New York City could not 
be financed at all. The estimates of cost 
and revenue upon which we must go to the 
market for the financing of transit systems 
and toll bridges and tunnels and turnpikes 
and airports and public terminals are fre- 
quently quite marginal. It requires close fig- 
uring to demonstrate that these projects can 
meet their operation and maintenance 
charges and their debt service. In these 
estimates interest costs are frequently the 
deciding factor. The Chicago Transit Au- 
thority could not have been financed if its 
bonds were taxable by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Detroit could never have effected its 
tremendous refunding program after its de- 
pression of the 1930's if its bonds were sub- 
ject to Federal tax. 

We must build a new tunnel under the 
Hudson to cope with metropolitan conges- 
tion in northern New Jersey and New York. 
We have been working on the estimates for 
that project for the past year, and I must 
say frankly to this committee that there is 
no possibility of financing such a tunnel on 
a self-supporting basis if the Treasury suc- 
ceeds in its efforts to tax our bonds. 

Is it the purpose or objective of this pro- 
posal to increase the need and pressures for 
Federal aid? Are the States and cities to be 
forced to call upon the Federal Government 
to finance projects which they could have 
financed themselves if the Federal Govern- 
ment had not disrupted local financing by 
taxing municipal bonds? That would cer- 
tainly be a wry outcome of a revenue bill 
addressed to the problem of additional Fed- 
eral revenue. 

We submit that much of the misunder- 
standing of this proposal arises because the 
Treasury discusses it simply as a problem in 
taxation or in alleged tax evasion. But this 
is not a problem in abstract economics. 
The answer is not to be found by adding up 
possible Federal tax revenues on the one 
hand, increased interest costs to local gov- 
ernment on the other, and then substracting 
the two totals. The real nature of this 
p-cblem is one of the preservation of inde- 
pendent local government, of the continu- 
ance of true federalism under our Consti- 
tution. It is a problem that reaches into 
the very nature and quality of the demo- 
cratic process. As Senator Bailey, of North 
Carolina, said when this proposal was de- 
bated on the floor of the Senate in 1940 “the 
really great issue here is not one of revenue. 
The really great issue here is the power of one 
sovereignty to tax another, and the wisdom 
of it, even conceding that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the right to tax the credit of 
my State, for that is what it all amounts to.” 

If the functioning of local government is 
vital to our liberties in times of peace, it is 
vital to our national existence in times of 
war. This is particularly true in a war that 
will be fought in city streets and by the 
cities themselves. 

National defense calls for the fullest co- 
operation of States and municipalities in 
the maintenance of city services and the 
construction of municipal facilities vital to 
the war effort. It requires the strengthen- 
ing of their credit standing and the utmost 
efficiency in the administration of their local 
affairs. The cities are loyally meeting these 
proper demands; local government is enlist- 
ing “for the duration.” Nothing would in- 
jure this unity of purpose and effort more 








than for the Federal Government to attempt 
to tax municipal securities, to increase our 
local interest costs and to move, at this time, 
toward the disestablishment of that federal- 
ise which is the real strength of these 48 
nited States. 
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to tax always carries with it 
the power to exempt and to classify the sub- 
jects of taxation. Thus, any future admin- 
tration controlling the Federal Govern- 
ment could, through the power to tax our 
jes, and through the power to exempt 
classify within the activities of local 
government, control every operation of the 
States and cities. This was pointed out by 
Justices Douglas and Black in 1946 in the 
Saratoga Springs decision when they said: 
“A tax is a powerful, regulatory instru- 
ment * * * the power to tax lightly is 
the power to tax severely. The power to tax 
is, indeed, one of the most effective forms 
of regulation. And no more powerful in- 
strument for centralization of government 
could be devised. For with the Federal Gov- 
ernment immune and the States subject to 
tax, the economic ability of the Federal Gov. 
ernment to expand its activities at the ex- 
pense of the States is at once apparent.” 
We understand that when the Secretary 
of the Treasury submitted this proposal a 
few weeks ago he said in response to a ques- 
tion by one of the members of this com- 
mittee that the Treasury relied in its claim 
for the constitutionality of this proposal 
on the study submitted to the Senate in 
1939 by the Department of Justice. We sub- 
mit to the committee that the propositions 
of law advanced in that study were com- 
pletely repudiated in the opinions of Chief 
Justice Stone and Justices Reed, Murphy, 
Burton, Douglas, and Black in the Saratoga 
Springs case in 1946. 
That study, on which the Secretary of the 
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That proposition was re- 
by the Chief Justice in the Saratoga 
Springs case when h>? said: 

“The counterpart of such undue interfer- 


v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 316). 

And by Justices Douglas and Black when 
said: 
power of one sovereign to tax an- 
is an innovation so startling as to re- 
explicit authority if it is to be allowed. 
er of the Federal Government to 
States is conceded, the reserved 
the States guaranteed by the tenth 
ent does not give them the inde- 
pendence which they have always been as- 
sumed to have. They are relegated to a 
more servile status. They become subject to 
interference and control both in the func- 
tions which they exercise and the methods 
which they employ. They must pay the 
Federal Government for the privilege of 
exercising the powers of sovereignty guar- 
anteed them by the Constitution, (when) 
they issue securities or perform any other 
acts within the scope of their police power.” 

So too L deny Department of Justice study 
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Chief Justice Vinson became a member of 
the Supreme Court after the decision in the 
Saratoga Springs case. He had led the fight 
against Federal taxation of municipal bonds, 
even by constitutional amendment, when he 
was a Member of the House in 1924. And 
it was Mr. Justice Burton who led the fight 
against taxation of municipal bonds on the 
floor of the Senate in 1942. 

The real issue here should be very clear. 
It is an issue that transcends the field of 
taxation or the field of mere fiscal argument. 
It rises beyond the niceties of legal debate 
and distinctions. 

If Congress has the power by simple stat- 
ute to tax State and municipal bonds, it has 
inevitably the power to control State and 
municipal financing. 

Without control of its own financing no 
government can continue as a free and inde- 
pendent state. 

That is why the States and cities believe 
that this is the chosen battleground upon 
which they must make their stand for the 
preservation of local government and all 
that it means under our constitutional 
system. 

Under that system democracy itself is com- 
pletely dependent upon the continued free- 
dom of the States to carry on the functions 
of local government without Federal inter- 
ference. So long as such a system is to be 
maintained, tax interference by one govern- 
ment with the functions of the other can 
only be prevented by reciprocal constitu- 
tional immunity. 

In the words of the memorandum in op- 
position which the American Federation of 
Labor submitted to this committee in 1942: 
“To preserve the sovereignty to our several 
and separate State governments, and the 
home rule of our cities, the credit and bor- 
rowing capacity of our several States and 
political subdivisions should be taxable only 
by the respective States, thus to 
the States exclusively this field of taxation, 
preventing the coercion of the States by the 
Federal Government and preserving local 
self-government.”’, 

The States and cities are confident that 
this committee will reject this destructive 
recommendation as it has on every occasion 
in the past when it has examined its de- 
merits. 





Retreat From Victors’ Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article by William 
Henry Chamberlin showing once more 
the crimes committed by us and our 
allies as victors in the name of justice 
from Human Events of February 21, 
1951: 

ReTreat From Vicrors’ Justice 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

It is remarkable how fast we are retreat- 
ing, or attempting to retreat, from the con- 
sequences of a military victory so abused and 
so bungled that it has become a major na- 
tional security risk. As the sixth anniver- 
sary of Yalta passes and the sixth anniver- 
sary of Potsdam approaches not a single 
achievement of these wartime conferences 
seems either durable or desirable. 

What intelligent American today feels 

_ happy over the mutilation and abandon- 
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ment of Poland, the giving of Manchuria to 
Stalin, the grotesque, new Polish-German 
and Polish-Soviet frontiers, the uprooting 
of many millions from homes which their 
ancestors had occupied for generations, the 
total disarmament of Germany and Japan? 
Most of these decisions were crimes against 
elementary humanity; all were grave blun- 
ders from the cold-blooded standpoint of 
American national interest. 

Now there has been a substantial and wel- 
come, if belated retreat from the unsound 
conception of “victors’ justice,” to use the 
phrase of the British publicist, Montgom- 
ery Belgion, which found expression in the 
Nuremberg trial and in the many subse- 
quent trials of alleged German war crimi- 
nals by American courts. 

High Commissioner John J. McCloy and 
Gen. Thomas T. Handy, commander of 
United States forces in Europe, recently an- 
nounced the completion of their review of 
101 sentences imposed on prisoners held in 
the Landsberg prison. The revision of 
these sentences was so drastic as to throw 
considerable doubt on the justice of the 
original sentences. Twenty-one out of 28 
death penalties were commuted. 

Thirty-three criminals, including all the 
industrialists who had been sentenced in one 
of the flimsiest of the trials, were released. 
Mr. McCloy offered the comment that the 
confiscation of the property of Alfred Krupp 
was generally repugnant to American con- 
cepts of justice and reversed this sentence. 
Thirty-five prison terms were reduced. 

It was natural that this decision should 
be met by outcries of enraged criticism by 
two groups in this country and abroad. 
There are those who want their pound of 
flesh of vengeance. And there are others 
who, because of active participation or ex- 
pressed approval, have built up an emotional 
vested interest in vindicating the justice of 
the war-crimes trials. 

However, there seems no reason to ques- 
tion the sincerity of Mr. McCloy’s state- 
ment: 

“I have made every effort to decide each 
individual case objectively, dispassionately, 
and on its merits. All of my ‘lecisions have 
been rooted in the firm belied in the basic 
principle of the rule of law which all must 
respect and to which all are answerable. 
With this principle I have striven to temper 
justice with mercy.” 

Indeed, one might well go further and, in 
the retrospect of the years which have 
elapsed since the end of the war, say that 
the decisions to set up victors’ courts to try 
members of the vanquished nation for war 
crimes was a moral, judicial, and political 
mistake and should never be repeated. 

Ir 

The most obvious objection to the war- 
crimes trials, and it is one which a less in- 
telligent and literate people than the Ger- 
mans would scarcely have failed to appre- 
ciate, was the complete absence of two in- 
dispensable attributes of any genuine legal 
tribunal: impartiality and universality. The 
Germans were judged and condemned not 
because they had committed crimes of ap- 
palling character, as some of the defend- 
ants unquestionably had; but because they 
were defeated. 

One could offer many concrete illustra- 
tions of this proposition; but two may suf- 
fice. The planning and waging of aggressive 
war was one of the principal items in the 
Nuremberg indictment. But it was widely 
known at the time, and has subsequently 
been proved by documentary evidence, that 
Stalin was a full-fledged partner in the first 
phase of Hitler’s aggressive war, up to the 
point of concluding advance agreements as 
to how the human and territorial spoils of 
aggression in Eastern Europe should be 
shared. But representatives of the U.S. S. R. 
were not in the dock at Nuremberg; they 
sat on the bench with the other judges. 
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Few war crimes exceed in atrocity the 
cold-blooded massacre of thousands of Po- 
lish war prisoners whose bodies were dis- 
covered in 1943 in the Katyn Forest, near the 
town of Smolensk, in western Russia. The 
circumstantial evidence that this massacre 
was carried out by the Soviet political police 
in the spring of 1940 is overwhelming. The 
Nuremberg tribunal itself, certainly not in- 
clined to give the Germans the benefit of any 
doubt, refused to find them guilty of this 
particular outrage, although it had been 
listed in the indictment. But no one pro- 

to call the Soviet authorities respon- 
sible for this violation of international law 
and elementary humanity to account. 

And Count Stauffenberg, cousin of the 
officer who was one of the leaders of the plot 
against Hitler of July 20, 1944, voiced a not 
unnatural sentiment when he recently pro- 
posed the prosecution of “those Allied war 
criminals who were guilty of raping and 
plundering the German people when the 
Allies advanced into Germany.” 

111 

It is this obvious absence of any attempt 
to apply even-handed justice in the punish- 
ment of offenses against humanity that ex- 
plains the cynical apathy with which most 
Germans have reacted to the war crimes 
trials. Had a genuinely international tri- 
bunal, including judges selected from neu- 
tral countries and from non-Nazi Germans, 
been set up after the war for the purpose 
of investigating all offenses against human- 
ity, the effect would have been impressive 
and edifying. 

But a long series of trials of vanquished 
by victors could only be expected to produce 
among the vanquished at best indifference, 
in some cases sympathy with the accused. 
The inconsistency was too glaring, especially 
after the cold war heated up and the west- 
ern powers and the Soviet Union began to 
accuse each other of the crime of preparing 
@& new aggressive war. 

Apart from this general inconsistency, 
there were grave objections in detail to the 
conduct of many of the war crimes trials 
and the assumptions on which these trials 
were based. In the trial of 12 members of 
the Krupp firm there was an avowed deter- 
mination of the prosecution to get a Krupp, 
regardless of how little evidence there might 
be against him. As Alfred Krupp wrote to 
General Clay after his conviction: 

“During the whole procedure I felt that 
I was standing before prejudiced and biased 
judges.” 

The counsel for the defendants, in their 
appeal, asserted that all the questions put 
by the judges aimed at implicating the ac- 
cused, that no witness for the prosecution 
Was cross-examined for credibility, whereas 
this method was applied to witnesses for the 
defense, that documents were misused and 
cited out of context. The court held the 
Krupp firm responsible for measures pre- 
scribed by the Nazi government for the 
treatment of foreign laborers and paid no 
attention to evidence that the firm did what 
it could to improve this treatment. 

As in many other cases, notably in the 
trial of such former members of the Foreign 
Office staff as Weizsaecker and Woermann, 
there was a deliberate or unconscious ignor- 
ing. of the psychological condition under 
which men lived and worked under Hitler’s 
dictatorship. Long prison sentences were 
imposed not for acts of spontaneous cruelty 
and inhumanity, but because industrialists 
and diplomats did not file protests which 
would have been useless to the victims of 
the Nazis and self-destructive for themselves. 
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Still more sinister were the methods used 
to extort confessions from German soldiers 
accused of having killed American prisoners 
in the Malmedy region of Belgium during 
the Battle of the Bulge. According to Judge 


Edward Van Roden of Pennsylvania, who 
investigated this case for the Army, physical 
terture and mock trials and threats to fam- 
ilies of the accused were employed on such 
a scale that “it is impossible to know whether 
the men being hanged are guilty or inno- 
cent.” 

Senator McCartuy of Wisconsin, who de- 
nounced this perversion of the ideals of 
American justice on the floor of the Senate, 
suggested one of the explanations: “Many 
members of the interrogation team were 
American citizens of very recent origin— 
German political refugees from Hitlerian 
Germany—employed by the Army because 
of their hatred for the defendants for the 
purpose of getting confessions from the 
accused.” 

All in all, the purposes of justice and 
American political interests were badly 
served by the war crimes trials. High 
credit is due to a few men who spoke out 
against the abuses of these trials, to investi- 
gators like Judge Van Roden, to Judge Wen- 
nerstrum, who sharply disassociated himself 
from the spirit and methods of a trial of Ger- 
man generals, to Judge Powers, who pre- 
sented a powerful dissenting argument in 
the case of the Foreign Office officials. 

A German of outstanding political intelli- 
gence, with whom I discussed the recent re- 
vision of sentences, predicted that this would 
lead to better understanding and added: 

“There is nothing to be said personally in 
favor of the seven men whose death sen- 
tences were upheld. They were proved mass 
murderers. The only argument for commu- 
tation in these cases is that the death pen- 
alty has been abolished in the German Fed- 
eral Republic. I think there is a case for 
further modifications of the sentences passed 
on some of the generals. They have been 
condemned for dealing harshly with guer- 
rillas; but your own experience in Korea 
shows that guerrillas cannot be handled 
with silk gloves.” 


Voice of Democracy Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, the re- 
marks of Earl J. McGrath, United States 
Commissioner of Education, made at a 
luncheon honoring the four high-school 
winners of the Voice of Democracy con- 
test, held at the Hotel Statler in Wash- 
ington on February 22, 1951. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


This is a time for fundamentals—for 
straight talk about freedom, democracy, and 
brotherhood—for clear thinking about the 
spiritual values that have made our Nation 
great. If we mean to preserve our heritage 
and save western civilization, we must grasp 
the full meaning of individual dignity and 
equal opportunity, and we must put these 
ideas to work in our daily lives. 

Sham, hesitation, or double-talk will not 
suffice on this anniversary of Washington's 
birthday, for the hour is perilously late and 
the danger to our way of life is total and 
relentless. At this moment, the disciples of 
Communist imperialism are beaming their 
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great lies about the free world, about the 
United Nations, and about the United States 
to every corner of the globe. Their “upside- 
down talk” makes mockery of our institu- 
tions and our beliefs. It is of crucial im- 
portance that we seize every opportunity to 
speak out against the evils of totalitarianism, 
and at the same time affirm our belief in 
and devotion to the ideals of democratic 
living. 

It is especially significant, therefore, that 
today in Washington we are paying special 
tribute to four young people who speak for 
democracy. These high school students— 
two girls, age 16, and two boys, age 17—have 
shown that they know how to talk straight 
and think straight about the fundamentals 
and about the moral principles that really 
count in this free society of ours. They are 
about to receive scholarship awards honoring 
them as winners of the fourth annual Voice 
of Democracy contest. In this contest the 
United States Office of Education has taken 
a part since its inception in 1947. One and 
one-half million young people took part in 
this year’s contest in the second, third, and 
fourth years of high school. 

It has been apparent to those who have 
heard their words that our young people fully 
understand the meaning of democracy and 
appreciate the significance of the present at- 
tack upon its values. Their statements bear 
eloquent testimony to the fact that in our 
schools young people learn that democracy 
is as democracy does. Our youth know what 
they believe in and what they are willing to 
defend. In these words a former winner of 
the Voice of Democracy contest recently ex- 
plained why it is important that young 
people speak out for democracy. He said: 

“America never has had, and most likely 
never again will have such a need for re- 
affirming support of democratic principles. 
The Voice of Democracy contest did this for 
me, for I can see that only democracy and 
its degree of individual freedom can stand 
as the ray of hope beyond the blackness of 
tomorrow. Working among America’s high 
school generation, the contest is of highest 
importance in helping young Americans 
grasp that thread of idealism which is the 
only hope for maintaining our national 
integrity.” 

The contest awards to 1951's eloquent 
spokesmen for democracy will be presented 
by the Honorable Frank Pace, Secretary of 
the Army. 

(At this point, Commissioner McGrath in- 
treauced Secretary Pace who spoke in tribute 
to the Voice of Democracy contest and pre- 
sented the 1951 awards to the four winners: 
Robert A. Burnett, of St. Louis, Mo.; Marcia 
Anne Harmon, of San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Norita Newbrough, of Baton Rouge, La.; and 
Ricardo Romulo, of Washington, D. C. Por- 
tions of the award-winning broadcasts were 
then read, after which Dr. McGrath ad- 
journed the luncheon with the following re- 
marks): 

I believe that you, like me, must get a 
great elevation of spirit in hearing the ex- 
pressions Ly these young people of the ideals 
and the ideas for which this country stands. 
I am sure, too, that you, the adult members 
of this audience, feel very humble. I am 
sure you feel some soul-searching is neces- 
sary to discover to what extent we live up 
to these high ideals. I never leave these 
meetings without feeling a great deal of sat- 
isfaction and a great sense of security with 
respect to the future of this great country. 
The other members of this audience will 
forgive an educator if he says that in a 
small way he gets personal satisfaction out 
of being associated with a profession which, 
to be sure, is not entirely responsible for 
these performances because it shares that 
responsibility with the church and the home, 
but. which nevertheless has these young 
people in hand for a large portion of their 
daily lives. I feel, when I hear these state- 
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ments, that the school teachers of the Na- 
tion are doing a pretty good job in perpetuat- 
ing the traditions and the ideals of our 
country. For yo I express to these two 
young ladies and two young gentlemen a 
great admiration for what they have done 
and through them to a million and a half 
others. I am sure that I on their behalf 
express their gratitude for the distinguished 
group that has come to meet with us here 
today. 


No Indians Will Be Made Homeless by 
Central Arizona Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, on 
pages A989-A990 of the Appendix to 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for February 
26, Congressman Carr ENGLE, of Cali- 
fornia, extended his remarks under the 
title “Indians Will Be Made Homeless by 
Central Arizona Project.” In the course 
of his introductory remarks Congress- 
man ENGLE says concerning the Hualapai 
Tribe of Arizona: 

Their long struggle to stay on their land 


Will be lost, however, if Congress approves of 
the central Arizona project. 


Following this Congressman ENGLE in- 
serts a lengthy memorandum on this 
Indian tribe to substantiate his state- 
ment. 

Perhaps Congressman ENGLE has not 
seen the canyon area in which the Bridge 
Canyon Dam is to be built. I urge him 
to go with other members of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs to see whether any land occupied 
by dwellings of these Indians will be 
taken from them should a dam at the 
Bridge Canyon site be built. This is 
about the wildest terrain on the North 
American Continent. Although it lies 
outside the Grand Canyon National Mon- 
ument and many miles outside the Grand 
Canyon National Park, it is a region just 
about as rough as the Grand Canyon 
area itself. The Hualapai Indians do not 
live in and never have lived in, their live- 
stock do not use and never have used, 
that part of the canyor which would be 
flooded. It is erroneous to assume that 
because the Fort Peck Dam on the Mis- 
souri River will flood some Indian home- 
land, causing villages and cemeteries to 
be moved, that the same is true concern- 
ing the Hualapai Indians in the deep 
canyon where the Bridge Canyon Dam is 
t> be built, The two cases are not at all 
similar. 

The only land which the Government 
would require of these Hualapai In- 
dians—and that part is worthless land 
for Indian purposes—is just enough can- 
yon wall and bed rock on which to build 
the dam, plus the bottom of the canyon 
where the river flows,a temporary site for 
the work plant during the construction, 
and a right-of-way for a road to bring 
in materials, and so forth. Ample pro- 
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vision is made in the bill to recompense 
the Indians justly for any loss incurred 
because of this construction. 

Furthermore there would be great ben- 
efits accruing to these Indians tempo- 
rarily and permanently should this con- 
struction be done, and the Hualapai 
Tribe would be exceedingly heavy losers 
if this dam were not built. As proof that 
the Hualapai Council does not agree with 
Congressman ENGLE I cite a resolution 
passed by the governing body of the Hua- 
lapai Tribe and inserted in the ConGcREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, volume 96, part 2, pp. 
2043-2044. The Hualapai Indians have 
officially sanctioned the program as con- 
tained in the legislation before Congress, 
Their resolution is as follows: 


RESOLUTION 209 OF THE GOVERNING BoDY OF 
THE HUALAPAI TRIBE OF THE HUALAPAI RESER- 
VATION, A FEDERALLY CHARTERED INDIAN 
CORPORATION 


Whereas there is now pendin,; in the Con- 
gress of the United States legislation known 
as Senate bill 75 covering the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of a dam on the 
main stream of the Colorado River at Bridge 
Canyon, and for other purposes; and 

Whereas in the event said Bridge Canyon 
Dam project should be constructed and op- 
erated, the lands and rights of the Hualapal 
Tribe would be materially affected in that 
the dam, and the townsite for the dam and 
@ great many of the rights-of-way would be 
on the Hualapai Reservation, and unless said 
lands and rights of the tribe are protected, 
the tribe and its members will be severely 
damaged; and 

Whereas there has now been proposed a 
compromise amendment to section 14 of said 
Senate bill 75 which compromise amendment 
in substance meets the major requests of the 
Hualapai Tribe for the protection of their 
rights and interests by giving the Indians a 
chance to negotiate a voluntary sale of their 
land and a right to a fair jury trial on com- 
pensation if no voluntary agreement is 
reachec; and 

Whereas the Hualapai Tribe realizes the 
great importance of the Bridge Canyon proj- 
ect to the State of Arizona and in the interest 
of the people of the State of Arizona the 
Hualapai Tribe now desires to lend their en- 
dorsement and support to S. 75 with the 
attached proposed amendment to section 14 
being made a part thereof: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Hualapai Tribal Council in 
meeting assembled this 16th day of Febru- 
ary 1950, That it endorse S. 75 as amended 
by the attached proposed amendment; and 
by it further 

Resolved, That the Hualapai Tribal Coun- 
cil, expressing deep appreciation for the sym- 
pathetic support for the protection of the 
tribe, given by civic and labor organizations, 
and by many Senators, respectfully urges 
Senate endorsement of S. 75 as amended; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
f.:warded to the members of the Arizona 
congressional delegation and to other Mem- 
bers of Congress and other organizations con- 
cerned with the protection of Indiar rights. 

CERTIFICATION 

I, the undersigned, as secretary of the 
Hualapai Tribal Council, hereby certify that 
the Tribal Council of the Hualapai Tribe is 
composed of nine members, of whom eight, 
constituting a quorum, were present at a 
meeting thereof this 16th day of February 
1950, and that the foregoing resolution was 
duly adopted by an affirmative vote of eight 
members. 

Leo B. ANDREws, 
Secretary. 
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“Things Past Redress Are Now With Me 
Past Care” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, Political Observer Bob Mc- 
Manus, of the Binghamton Press, now 
covering the Albany scene, reports that 
reapportionment of New York’s congres- 
sional districts will not be made known 
until long after next September, 

I could have told him that. I had 
just talked with the oracle who visits me 
every time he gets something hot off the 
wire. 

The last story he related was perfectly 
amazing. It was about face from the 
one before. 

He said he was in a well-known pub 
a few days ago in the State capital when 
— of boys “in the know” accosted 


“Tell that guy Hatt,” they spluttered, 
deep in their cups, “we’re going to carve 
his district into »eefsteaks.” 

“We've got plans, and he ain’t goin’ to 
like ‘em. Only he won’t know soon 
enough to do him any good. We'll show 
him what a gerrymander job really is.” 

This latest report upset me no end, 
because it was an about face from what 
I was told would be the new congres- 
sional district. 

I find it difficult to believe that the 
underlings my friend refers to would de- 
liberately go out on a limb contrary to 
the wishes of just about everybody. 

The Governor himself expressed pub- 
licly, several weeks ago, that they ought 
to get the redistricting job out of the way 
as soon as possible. 

I fail to see how anyone can profit by 
our being kept in the dark until the eve 
of the next election as to where the new 
districts will lie. 

They seem to take special delight in 
rubbing this into me. They gloat over 
the idea that they are accomplishing a 
grand coup by worrying me over the 
make-up of the count‘es I must run in 
next year. 

This is strictly small potatoes. I long 
ago made my plans. I am keeping them 
to myself, but I can assure you this 
much: I will be campaigning in every 
direction at once and I will be lining up 
support in every prospective county. 

After all, they cannot eliminate all 
the other counties up-State from the 
Broome orbit, regardless of how much 
they might want to declare us a foreign 
State. Moreover, they cannot keep me 
from campaigning in the other counties, 
It is still a free country, I guess. 

Of course, it is an insult to up-State 
to try to take a single Congressman away 
from that mighty area. 

But, as I say, I have made my plans. 
I have tried my best to see an open, 
aboveboard fight out of this thing, but 
I am doomed to disappointment. 
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Come what may, I will be in there 
pitching. It will be necessary to expend 
a little more energy going all over the 
territory, because I am not absolutely 
sure of the new district set-up, but it 
will be good exercise. I will get better 
acquainted this way also. 

So, for the benefit of those who think 
their procrastination on the most im- 
portant subject before the people this 
year, that of preserving our American 
system, is annoying or irritating me, I 
say, have your fun. 

In the words of a line from Richard II, 
“Things past redress are now with me 
past care.” 


Let Us Utilize Our Defense Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, in these 
perilous times, when the very preserva- 
tion of our Nation may depend upon our 
wisdom in properly utilizing our re- 
sources, it is inconceivable that our 
defense authorities would close their eyes 
to the value of any of the important 
facilities constructed at such great cost 
during World War II. Yet that is just 
what is happening to a major air in- 
stallation in the heert of our country, 
I refer to George Field, located in east- 
ern Illinois and in the center of a net- 
work of rail and highway facilities vital 
to the defense effort. 

In the light of present conditions, call- 
ing for greatly expanded military effort, 
it would seem logical to utilize George 
Field, for it represents a modern, com- 
plete air center available for immediate 
use. Residents of the area, realizing its 
possibilities and alert to the needs of the 
hour, are very properly calling on their 
Government for an immediate considera- 
tion of reactivating the base. 

Under permission granted to me, Iam 
including in the ConcrESsIONAL RECORD 
the text of a communication I have just 
received, signed by a large number of 
prominent residents of Lawrenceville, 
Ill. The communication sets forth once 
more the salient facts in connection with 
this important matter. It follows: 


LAWRENCEVILLE, ILL., February 10, 1951, 


Hon. Epwarp JENISON, 
United States Representative, 
Paris, Ill. 

Dear Sm: We have not bothered you much 
until now for we have felt that the Govern- 
ment would open up George Field. We see 
where they are opening up many fields in 
other places, and we cammot understand 
why we are being passed up. Recently a let- 
ter to the chamber of commerce here in 
Lawrenceville stated that George Field is 
not included in the present Air Force expan- 
sion program. It went on to say that the 
field is being constantly reviewed and that 
means that there might be a future possi- 
bility that George Field may be reactivated. 


Indiana people are doing all they can and 
are getting letters back from W: 
stating that they are inclined to believe that 
as our defense program develops that George 
Field will be utilized. 

It looks to us like that if our Indiana and 
Illinois men in Washington would get to- 
gether on this they could do a lot of good. 

There are plenty of good reasons in favor 
of reactivating, and our asking your help 
is not altogether selfish. Before this field 
Was put on a stand-by basis we prepared a 
book on the advantages of George Field. 
This book was a lengthy explanation of the 
many advantages and was prepared by good 
men, and presents enough good reasons to 
back up any request you might make for us. 

These books, giving the advantages of 
George Field were sent to our Representa- 
tives from both States in Washington at 
that time, and we received letters back tell- 
ing us that these books were being filed with 
the War Department. We suppose that they 
are still there and think they should be dug 
out of the moth balls and reread as they 
present the best possible reasons in our favor. 

There are hundreds of good reasons in 
favor of George Field, but to look at its loca- 
tion should be enough. It is also entirely 
owned by the Government and there are 
dozens of good buildings and hangars in good 
condition just standing there, also acre after 
acre of thick good concrete runways large 
and good enough to take care of the largest 
type of planes. Roads, water system, elec- 
tric system, large well-built housing area, 
railroad switch into field from main line of 
B. & O., warehouse, store, post office; in fact 
everything is standing there ready to be put 
back in operation. They tell us that field 
cost about $100,000,000 in 1941 and was only 
used in the last war so it is not old enough 
to be worn out or obsolete. 

This field has never been flooded, and has 
been cut off by high waters only twice as 
far back as anyone can remember. This 
field is definitely above any and all high 
water, and by raising the road to the field a 
couple of feet in some low. places, the road 
would be above any and all high water. 

George Field was inspected as a possible 
location for th: proposed West Point of tle 
air and the engineers told us at that time a 
small levee could be built for nearly nothing 
that would forever stop any threat from 
high water. Surely a $100,000,000 investment 
won’t let a few hundred dollars stand in the 
way of its being used. 

When George Field was in operation planes 
from other fields were flown here to get them 
out of the heavy winds that destroy planes 
at other fields. George Field's location would 
save the Government enormous amounts of 
money every month, being located in the 
center of the densely populated area that it 
is; there would be less freight and trans- 
portation cost on personnel and supplies; 
and, being on the main line of three promi- 
nent railroads, the B. & O. running east and 
west and the C. & E.-I. and the Big Four 
running north and south, and on the two 
most prominent highways in the country, 
U S 50 running east and west and U S 41 
running north and south. In fact, we chal- 
lenge anybody to find a location that even 
comes close to George Field. 


It is true, of course, that the reactiva- 
tion of military bases is a primary re- 
sponsibility of the Defense Establish- 
ment, and the representatives of the area 
involved will continue to press diligently 
for consideration of the problem in that 
quarter. But the Members of Congress, 
as a whole, will want to be informed on 
this and similar problems across the 
country at a time when vast funds are 
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being sought for the creation of new 
facilities connected with the defense ef- 
fort. It should be remembered that our 
resources are not unlimited, and we 
should first make the best use of avail- 
able facilities before we embark on any 
program of new construction. It is to be 
hoped that our defense authorities will 
see both the wisdom and the necessity 
for such a course in the immediate 
future, 


Fred Earle Taylor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the sad duty to announce the death of 
one of the outstanding citizens of my 
congressional district, Fred Sarle Taylor, 
which occurred on February 19, last. 

I deem it of importance to many of us 
in Government to make this anounce- 
ment here due to the fact that Mr. Tay- 
lor performed an outstanding service 
during both World War I and World War 
Il. He was president of the Realty 
Board of Portland, Oreg., in 1916 and in 
1920 was president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. In 1939 
he represented the national association 
at an international housing conference 
in Stockholm, Sweden. 

Throughout his entire career, Mr. Tay- 
lor devoted a substantial amount of time 
and effort toward raising the standards 
of the real-estate profession and assist- 
ing his country and community. It was 
largely through his efforts that one of 
the first real-estate license laws in the 
United States was adopted in Oregon in 
1919. During World War I, he was a 
dollar-a-year man with the United 
States Housing Corporation. As NAREB 
president, Mr. Taylor traveled 28,599 
miles and saw NAREB board member- 
ship double. During his tenure seven 
State associations were formed, and con- 
vention attendance that year was almost 
triple that of any previous year. 

With the advent of World War II Mr. 
Taylor returned to Government as head 
of the Office of Decentralization Service. 


task of moving 14 Federal peacetime 
agencies and 40,000 employees from 
Washington to other cities. The celerity 
and smoothness of the operation won 
high official praise. 

Mr. Taylor leaves surviving him his 
wife, Fanny S.; a son, Arthur, of Port- 
land, Oreg.; and a daughter, Mrs. Glen 
W. Lundberg, of Los Angeles, Calif. 

I join with the many friends of Fred 
Taylor in sorrow at his passing. My 
State and the Nation has lost a devout 
and loyal worker in the cause of good 
government. 
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Man of the South for 1950—Article by 
Huber F. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article entitled “The Man of the 
South for 1950,” which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of Dixie Business. 

This relates to Reuben B. Robertson, 
of Asheville, N. C., who established and 
developed one of the greatest industrial 
plants in our State, the Champion Paper 
and Fibre Co., located in Canton, N. C. 

The selection of Mr. Robertson as “the 
Man of the South for 1950” had the 
hearty endorsement of the people 
throughout the country, and this article 
gives an account of the Reuben B. Rob- 
ertson Day Observance at Asheville on 
December 16, 1950. 

I also wish to have included the edi- 
torial from the Asheville Times of De- 
cember 16, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


MAN OF THE SouTH For 1950 


(By Hubert F. Lee) 
The man who in the days of his young 


manhood had come to the tree-covered 
mountains of North Carolina nearly a half 
century ago to help build a paper and pulp 
mill, and stayed to »ecome one of America's 
greatest industrialists and leaders, was hon- 
‘ored by friends he had made over the years 
on December 16 as few men are honored dur- 
ing their lifetime. 

And on the evening of the day that had 
been designated “Reuben B. Robertson Day” 
in western North Carolina he heard his life 
and works praised to the heights of the Land 
of the Sky by some of the South’s outstand- 
ing leaders of business, education, industry, 
finance, and government * * * and the 
Dixie Business “distinguished service award” 
presented to him, formally proclaiming him 
“Man of the South for 1950.” 

It was an impressive testimonial dinner 
his friends gave him by their presence and 
their words and handclasps. He termed it 
one of the highest honors ever to be bestowed 
upon him. The testimonial had been ar- 
ranged by some of his old friends who had 
formed a sponsoring committee to do him 
honor when he was elected “Man of the South 
for 1950” by some 6,000 votes from more than 
half of the States over the Nation. 

Reuben B. Robertson, the “Man of the 
South for the Year 1950,” stands at the gates 
of the second half of the twentieth century 
as a symbol of all the great leaders and men 
of achievement over the South who in their 
lifetime have set in motion forces that will 
work for the betterment of mankind through 
the years. 

And some 175 of his friends let him know 
it at the testimonial dinner in the ballroom 
of the swank Battery Park Hotel in Asheville, 
and at the mill in Canton, and in letters and 
telegrams from leaders over the Nation, 

The theme was “Free Enterprise and the 
Community—A Case History,” and the story 
ot the chairman of the board of the Cham- 


pion Paper & Fibre Co. was reviewed in retro- 
spect by old friends * * * when bread 
had been broken and Rev. C. Grier Davis had 
delivered the invocation. 

The character and greatness of Reuben B. 
Robertson, the man, was formed by the influ- 
ence of his mother and his father when he 
was a child in Cincinnati, Judge and Mrs. 
Charles Robertson, an old friend of his father, 
Judge Alfred K. Nippert, said in reviewing the 
life of Robertson and tracing the history of 
his forebears. Judge Nippert told of Robert- 
son’s home life, his childhood, his boyhood, 
and of his courting and marrying Hope 
Thomson on June 7, 1905, and how she had 
gone with him for the rendezvous with des- 
tiny in the mountains of North Carolina. He 
said Robertson had inherited his father’s 
“Viking spirit.” His words were intimate and 
heart-stirring as the distinguished judge 
turned back the pages of time for a glance at 
the beginning. And hearing him were Reu- 
ben L., Jr., and Dr. Logan Thomson Robert- 
son, the two scns of tne Robertsons who were 
born in North Carolina, and Dwight J. Thom- 
son ind the nieces and nephews of the Rob- 
ertsons. They heard tributes paid also to 
Mrs. Robertson's father, the late Peter Thom- 
son, who founded the Champion Paper & 
Fiber Co., with a few thousand dollars of 
borrowed capital in 1894 * * * at Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, and whose vision it was that led to 
the selection of Canton, N. C., as the site for 
the second pulp mill that was built in 1907. 

In the keyno*e address, United States Sen- 
ator CiypE R. Horry, Democrat, North Caro- 
lina, expressed the sentiments of those pres- 
ent and thousands who were unable to be 
there in person: 

“We do honor to ourselves for by his many 
acts of service, his wisdom, and his judg- 
ment, Reuben B. Robertson hus honored us 
far more than we are honoring him. 

“His unfailing faith and courage is the 
type of spirit needed by Americans to meet 
the present world crisis. 

“Under the leadership of men like Reuben 
B. Robertson. America has demonstrated the 
great power of the free enterprise system— 
a system which has survived many crises 
before, and will prove equally strong to meet 
the present emergencies. 

“He makes me able to say, in the words 
of William Allen White: ‘I have seen yes- 
terday, I have loved today, and I face to- 
morrow unafraid’.” 

Senator Hoey paid gracious tribute to Mrs. 
Robertson, saying she had walked the road 
of high adventure with Robertson and shared 
all his triumphs and disappointments. 

Tull L. Jamison, who had helped make 
paper at Canton for 41 years and is now re- 
tired, rose from his seat of honor at the 
speakers table and traced the history of 
Champion at Canton from the beginning to 
the present and there was a note of high 
praise as he declared Reuben B. Robertson 
has “built up a spirit of friendship and co- 
operation that nothing can shake loose.” 

Dr. Frank Graham, with whom Robertson 
had served during World War II on the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, credited him with 
helping stabilize “through the creative co- 
operation of organized business and organ- 
ized labor, the mighty American production 
which helped to defeat the Fascist dictator- 
ship and is now getting ready to resist, if 
necessary, to the utmost another monstrous 
enemy.” 

Dr. Graham declared Robertson is “a much 
beloved man of the North Carolina moun- 
tains and an enterprising and distinguished 
pioneer in the development of the Southern 
wood and pulp industry; that he has been 
an important factor in the growth of the 
South © * ©” 

North Carolina’s Commissioner of Labor, 
Hon. Forrest H. Shuford, termed Mr. Robert- 
son’s industrial labor program “one of the 
finest labor relations programs in the Na- 
tion.” 
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R. J. Stockham, president of the Stockham 
Valves & Fittings Co., Birmingham, imme- 
diate past chairman of the Southern Indus- 
trial Relations Conference, said that “much 
of the superior relations enjoyed in human 
relations in industry resulted from Reuben 
B. Robertson's leadership and example.” 

Robert M. Hanes, back from 2 years as 
head of the ECA mission in Belgium and 
Germany and head of the Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Co., and one of the South’s 50 fore- 
most leaders named with Robertson in 1949, 
praised Robertson's ability as a banker and 
h's “unquestioned integrity and good judg- 
ment.” 

Earlier in the evening, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Robertson had been escorted to the dais, it 
was Robert M. Hanes who rose and led the 
assemblage in singing For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow. 

Ernest E. Norris, president of the Southern 
Railway System, was unable to attend but 
his words of high praise were read by Robert 
Darden. 

William A. Kirkland, executive vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Houston, 
Tex., praised Mr. Robertson “Texas style” 
and said that “Texas has tried hard to lure 
him from North Carolina, so we'd have some- 
thing more to brag about.” 

Also, from Texas, were the “Four Flats 
From Houston,” a quartet, including Leon 
Shiro Rolland Storey, Charles Underwood, 
and Charles Wallace, who provided mirth 
and comedy and entertainment and brought 
loud applause when they sang one of Mrs. 
Robertson's own compositions and a song of 
their own, The Man of the South. 

The editor of Dixie Business, in making 
the Man of the South award, traced the his- 
tory of the “South’s hall of fame for the 
living” movement back to 1946 when Thomas 
W. Martin was named for the honor. He 
gave full credit to the editors of trade publi- 
cations and magazines and newspapers and 
hundreds of others who, more than himself, 
had started a chain reaction of interest that 
has sprea over the Nation. He unveiled 
and presented the illuminated scroll in the 
name of the 6,000 who had voted for Robert- 
s02 and for the editors of Dixie Business. 

In its response, Mr. Robertson said the 
te:timonial was, to him, “a focal point in 
an adventure in kindliness.” 

“I have been given personal credit for 
what, in the most part, has been done in a 
representative capacity. I have endeavored 
to represent stockholders, workers, and asso- 
ciates to the best of my ability * * *” 

He said the growth of the Champion Paper 
& Fiber Co. was due to many people. “It 
constitutes a tribute, not only to the loyal 
men who made these things possible but to 
the enduring principles of free enterprise 
without which no such progress would have 
been possible.” 

He gave credit to Mrs. Robertson, who had 
shared all the things of his life for 45 years 
and given him encouragement and under- 
standing and inspiration. 

And as I listened to him sharing his honors 
with so many others, I thought back to a 
day when his name first came to have a 
meaning to me. I was 22 and the year 1923. 
And already the leadership of Reuben B. 
Robertson had become ea legend in the paper 
industry and in the leadership of men. 

The late L. A. Thomas, a great paper maker 
and inventor, and I were embarked on an 
adventure in trying to build a newsprint mill 
to use southern pine—he to furnish the 
know-how and supervision and me to raise 
the capital. The plan failed because of my 
lack of ability to promote the idea. Mr. 
Thomas told me of what others were doing 
in the pulp and paper industry and what 
we could do. 

Had Reuben B. Robertson remained with 
his father’s firm of Robertson & Buchwalter 
in Cincinnati, he would have been a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court today, no doubt. 
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Had his leadership talents turned to the mili- 
tary, he would be wearing the five stars of 
a@ general. As it is, today he has been the 
dynamo that has built his company from a 
small enterprise of a half a century ago to 
one with an annual sales of $100,000,000, giv- 
ing employment to workers in North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Texas, Georgia, and furnishing 
a pulpwood market to hundreds in other 
States. 

The Human Relations in Industrial Rela- 
tions that 20 years later was to inspire the 
founding of the Southern Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference began with Mr. Robertson 
when he fst came to the mountain country. 

Donald Comer, Man of the South for 1947, 
whose example at Avondale Mills is one of 
the finest, in his letter of ratification wrote: 

“Back toward the beginning of my asso- 
ciation with ..vondale I have been much in- 
terested in the Southern Conference on 
Human Welfare. This is a conference of 
a cross section of southern industry, em- 
ployer and employee, union and nonunion. 
For several days we live together under the 
same roof; we sit together for three meals 
a day and we listen to speakers from all 
walks of life and we discuss together our 
common problems and come away inspired 
and refreshed in our determination to im- 
prove industrial relations. 

“I mention this because Mr. Reuben Rob- 
ertson has been the inspiration and leader 
in all of these conferences year after year. 
His enthusiasm has permeated the group. 

“It is a boost to the_hope for the future 
that a man like Mr. Robertson can be se- 
lected Man of the South of the year * * *.” 

Perhaps it was because Mr. Robertson came 
into the woods before the mill was built and 
helped with its planning and came to know 
the men who worked to cut the trees and 
saw the lumber and helped construct the 
mill. 

And in January of 1908, while his work- 
ers were learning the science of making pulp 


and paper, he was learning how to operate a 
mill. 

He respected the dignity and integrity and 
intelligence of the men whose forebears had 
come as pioneers when the Nation was young 


and svttled the area. He liked them and 
they liked him. They like his sense of fair 
play in all his dealings with them. They 
admired his sound business judgment and 
his executive ability. They liked him for his 
human qualities * * * his dynamic 
energy and his jovial disposition. 

Thus began the epic story of free enter- 
prise and the community as exemplified by 
Reuben B. Robertson and the men who make 
the Nation’s finest paper and pulp. 

It was in the days of the horse and buggy 
and mule and wagon and the slow mode of 
transportation may have influenced a pro- 
gram that has become far reaching and 
made Mr. Robertson a pioneer in reforesta- 
tion and protection. 

At any rate, he saw that a pulp mill could 
not be pulled up end moved like a small 
sawmill. 

For him and his workers and associates 
and stockholders there could be no policy of 
“cut out and get out” so far as the supply 
of pulpwood was concerned. 

So he set about on a program of reforesta- 
tion and protection. Not only were 
planted to replace the trees cut for pulp- 
wood in Champion’s own forest holdings, 
Mr. Robertson set in motion a crusade to 
encourage others to do the same. 

He was one of .he first to apply the tech- 
nique of extracting tannin materials from 
chestnut wood and making bleached pulp 
from the spent wood. As a result of his 
early efforts there is today at Canton the 
a single tannin extract plant ever 
uilt. 

Thirty years ago, Mr. Robertson realized 
the importance of developing the full po- 
tentialities of the rapidly growing southern 


pine and began working on the problem of 
developing a satisfactory bleached pulp from 
pine. He overcame many technical diffi- 
culties and the Canton division became the 
first mill in the Nation to produce an ex- 
cellent quality of this bleached pulp from 


He was an early promoter of a system- 
atic program of safety and accident preven- 
tion. He has led in adopting many employee 
programs now in general practice in indus- 
try. He authorized the publishing of the 
Log, one of the early company house organs 
to keep his workers informed about what 
other workers were doing and giv'ng them 
features on many subjects. 

The North Carolina State College in 1932 
bestowed on him the honorary degree of 
doctor of science for his achievements in 
science, in industry, and in promoting social 
welfare. 

Not only has Mr. Robertson been a leader 
in the pulp and paper industry, he has been 
in the forefront of many movements for the 
advancement of his fellow man. 

At various times he has served as president 
of the Canton Civitan C'vb, president of the 
AsLeville Pen and Plate Club, chairman of 
the City-County Debt Committee of Ashe- 
ville, director of the Wac.ovia Bank and 
Trust Co., member of the North Carolina 
State Planning Board, member of the ad- 
visory board of the Charlotte branch of the 
Reconstruction Finance Committee, presi- 
dent of the North Carolina State Planning 
Board, president of the North Carolina For- 
estry Association, a member of the North 
Carolina Highway County Debt Commission, 
trustee of the Asheville School for Boys, 
and where a large dormitory bears the name 
“Reuben Robertson Hall,” chairman of the 
board of trustees of Western Carolina 
Teachers College, and trustee of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

He has served as chairman of the Asheville 
community chest and chairman of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross fund for Canton. 

He served with great success this fall as 
nemenne director of the Crusade for Free- 

om. 

As one of the Nation’s top leaders, he 
served ac a nember of President Roosevelt's 
labor-industry conference of 1941, as a mem- 
ber of the National War Labor Board, as a 
member of the war committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and 
director of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. He was president of the 
American Pulp and Paper Association. 

He is a graduate member of the Business 
Advisory Council of the Department of Com- 
merce, a member of the Industrial Relations 
Counselors of New York City and a trustee 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. 

Whenever the call for service comes, Reu- 
ben B. Robertson is ready today, as he has 
been for half a century, to give his time 
and talents. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTION 


In the beginning of the “South’s Hall of 
Fame for the Living” movement the title 
given to the man of greatest achievement 
in all the South was “South’s Man of the 
Year.” 

The idea of honoring onc man a year to 
honor many met with such a response that 
the editors of Dixie Business in 1949 changed 
the title to “Man of the South” to closer 
conform to the evolution that was taking 
place in the movement to give “flowers to 
the living.” 

When it was decided to expand the pro- 
gram by naming the South’s 60 Foremost 
Business Leaders in 1949, Reuben B. Robert- 
son was one of the first to be named and in 
the winter of 1948 issue of Dixie Business 
the announcement article by the editor said: 
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“e © * I quote these letters as Mr. 
Kurth will be among the South’s 50 Foremost 
Business Leaders—as will Reuben B. Robert- 
son . _ oF 

Ernest L. Kurth was elected Man of the 
South for 1949 and Reuben B. Robertson 
for 1950. 

This year the concept of permitting lead- 
ers in all flelds to be nominated and 50 more 
top leaders were selected. Mr. Robertson 
was thus elected from 100 of the South's 
foremost leaders who were named in recogni- 
tion of a lifetime of distinguished service 
to the South. 

Mr. Robertson’s election was ratified by 
the four past Men of the South: Thomas W. 
Martin for 1946; Donald Comer for 1947: 
C. Hamilton Moses for 1948; and Ernest L. 
Kurth for 1949. 

The news of the election electrified Mr. 
Robertson’s many friends in Canton, Ashe- 
ville, Houston, Tex., Hamilton, Ohio, and over 
the Nation. 

A group of outstanding leaders formed a 
committee to sponsor Reuben B. Robertson 
Day and the testimonial dinner for the pres- 
entation of the man-of-the-South award. 

The committee included J. Gerald Cowan, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Asheville, chair- 
man; Ernest E. Norris, Southern Railway 
System, Washington, D. C.; Don S. Elias, the 
Citizen-Times Co., Asheville; Richard W. 
(Dick) Wortham, Jr., Southland Paper Mills 
(headed by Ernest L. Kurth, man-of-the- 
South for 1949) Lufkin, Tex.; Harrison 
Jones, the Coca-Cola Co,, Atlanta; Robert E. 
Henry, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Greenville, 
8S. C.; and Richard J. Stockham, Stockham 
Valves & Fittings Co., Birmingham. 

Thus another honor is accorded a man 
who over his lifetime has merited honor. 

There are thousands who echo in their 
hearts the sentiments expressed by C. Hamil- 
ton Moses, man-of-the-South for 1948, who 
wrote: 

“I am proud of this selection. His busi- 
ness and civic accomplishments are known 
throughout the Nation. Mr. Reuben Robert- 
son is a credit to our American system, and 
the story of his life work with its great con- 
tiibution to his people could have been 
written in no country besides America.” 


[From the Asheville Times of December 16, 
1950] 
REUBEN B. ROBERTSON, 1950 MAN OF THE 
SouTH 

This is Reuben B. Robertson Day in west- 
ern North Carolina, Some of Mr. Robert- 
son's special friends and admirers have desig- 
nated it that because this evening the “Man 
of the South” award for 1950 will be present- 
ed to him at a testimonial dinner in his 
honor. 

If all the people in this mountain region 
who know Mr. Robertson personally or by 
reputation—and who doesn’t?—had been 
asked to pass on the decision and plans for 
this occasion we are confident the vote of 
approval would have been unanimous. 

Now in his seventy-first year, Mr. Robert- 
son has been intimately associated with the 
life, growth, and progress of western North 
Carolina for 43 years. He joined the Cham- 
pion Fibre Co. in 1907 and /1 1912 became 
general manager of the Canton plant. He 
became president of that company and held 
that position until 1935 when it merged with 
the Champion Paper & Fibre Co. and he was 
appointed executive vice president. He be- 
came president of that great industrial or- 
ganization in 1946 and in July of this year 
was named chairman of the board. At that 
time his son, Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., suc- 
ceeded him as president. 

For many years now Mr. Robertson has 
been one of the top industrial leaders not 
only of the South but of all America. Many 
honors have been bestowed upon him for his 








distinguished achievements in science, in in- 
dustry, and in promoting the social welfare, 
During World War II he served for nearly 2 
years on the War Labor Board by appoint- 
ment of the late President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Robertson’s counsel and support have 
been sought in innumerable worthy causes 
and enterprises for the good of his commu- 
nity, region, State,and Nation. His response 
was always generous, wholehearted, and ef- 
fective. His words, his deeds, and attitude 
have marked him as a man of outstanding 
vision, wisdom, tolerance, and humanity. 

As one of the Nation's great industrialists 
Mr. Robertson has been a leader in the 
movement to better employee relations. He 
has practiced as well as preached his con- 
viction that high morale and good teamwork 
are essential to successful business. This 
quotation from a speech Mr. Robertson made 
some years ago gives the gist of his philoso- 
phy and policy as head of a vast industry: 

“The building and maintaining of con- 
genial and constructive attitudes and rela- 
tionships within the human organization of 
enterprise can be successfully achieved only 
as the methods employed are of the kind 
that stimulate the better emotions of peo- 
ple, promote loyalty, inspire cooperation in 
a search for mutual welfare, create confi- 
dence, and remove distrust.” 

We salute Reuben B. Roberston, the “Man 
of the South” for 1950. He deserves this 
and all the other honors that have come 
to him because he is a big man by any yard- 
stick—big physically, big mentally, big in 
heart, and big in achievement. This man 
is truly one to match our mountains. 





Our Present Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF RE)RESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of controversy relative 
to our postal service. The Postmaster 
General on April 17 issued extremely 
drastic orders curtailing vital and im- 
portant services to the American people. 
The majority of the Members of the 
House of Representatives, by a decisive 
vote, demonstrated that they thought 
these orders were unnecessary and un- 
warranted. 

Appearing in the Postal Record for 
March 1951 is an article by a very dis- 
tinguished retired postal official, who 
voluntarily retired on October 1, 1950. 
James J. Doran has a most distinguished 
career. He started his service as a letter 
carrier in Waterbury, Conn., in 1906, 
He succeeded the present Postmaster 
General as Chief Inspector in August 
1945, which position he held until July 
1949. He was Director of Budget and 
Planning in the Post Office Department 
from July 1949 to August 1950, and Di- 
rector of .Rates from August 1950 to 
October 1, 1950, when he voluntarily re- 
tired. 

He has written a most thoughtful ar- 
ticle on the subject of our present postal 
service. This article should be read by 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I ask unanimous consent 
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to have it printed in the ConGRESsIONAL 
REcorp. 
It follows: 
Our PRESENT PosTAL E-RVICE 
(By James J. Doran) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or LETTER CARRIERS, 
January 18, 1951. 
Mr. James J. Doran, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Dear Mr. Doran: You are undoubtedly fa- 
miliar with the present postal curtailment 
program and the existing controversy re- 
sulting from the orcers contained in the 
Postal Bulletin of April 18, 1950. As one who 
has spent a lifetime in the United States 
Postal Service, I am convinced beyond words 
that a statement from you would be of great 
importance at this particular time. 

I am in a position to nublish whatever 
statement you care to make in the monthly 
organ of this association, the Postal Record. 
It goes without saving that whatever your 
approach to the postal problem, this asso- 
ciation will publish your views verbatim. 

It is my firm conviction that you will be 
rendering a great public service by making 
known your views on the present-day postal 
system. 

With kind regard., I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
W. C. DoHERTY, 
President. 


CuEvy CHASE, Mp., February 14, 1951. 
Wm. C. DoHERTY, 
President, National Association of 
Letter Carriers, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. DonHeRTY: I have given a great 
deal of consideration to your letter of Janu- 
ary 18, 1951, in which you invite me to make 
a statement on our present day postal service 
to be published in your official organ, the 
Postal Record. I note that you have agreed 
that an;thing I might offer in the way of 
an article will be published verbatim. 
I have decided to accept your offer and 
I do so in the hope that some part of the 
article which I will submit may in a small 
measure lead to a settlement of the present- 


« Gay postal controversy. Some of my friends 


will perhaps think that it was unwise on ny 
part to become involved in this controversy, 
but to those who weuld form such an opin- 
ion, I call their attention to the possibility 
that any dispute, disagreement, or contro. 
versy stands a better chance of being adjust- 
ed and settled equitably if all of the truth is 
known ance understood and not just a part 
of the truth. I believe that I have in my 
possession and I am setting forth in the 
article certain features of the rate situation 
and the postal curtailment matter that have 
not been given very much publicity in the 
past. 
I thank rou for your offer. 
Sincerely yours, 
James J. Doran, 


Until shortly after World War II the aver- 
age American, and in fact all Americans, 
took our postal service for granted. It was 
looked upon with confidence and faith in its 
honesty and efficiency. Its rank and file 
could, if they so desired, boast of a fidelity 
not easily equaled and never surpassed. If 
its laws were broken or violated its inspec- 
tion service went into action and stayed at 
it until the law breakers were in custody and 
punished. It could match its performance 
with any of its fellows in the National Gov- 
ernment and do so without apology or ex- 
planation. 

It was generally credited with dcing a fine 
job during the war and was praised highly 
for contributing a great deal to our fighting 
men’s morale by its prompt and efficient 
handling of the military mail. It did all 
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this in spite of the absence of thousands of 
its best employees who were in the war. 
After the war rising costs of operation 
brought on staggering deficits which aroused 
Congress and brought considerable criticism 
from a variety of sources. This made a 
strange and not easily understood picture— 
with a less experienced force during the war 
we were praised; with our experience and 
efficient men and women back at work, we 
were being charged with waste and inefli- 
ciency. 

There had to be a reason for this change 
and the ~eason was not hard to find. The 
Department wanted a raise in postal rates 
and the publishers and heavy mail users 
said, “No. It was not justified. Cut your 
costs. Put in up-to-date methods. Avoid 
your duplication. Dispose of useless rec- 
ords,” andonandon. The deficit had grown 
steadily until in each of the fiscal years of 
1949 and 1950 it exceeded $550,000,000. All 
concerned became postal deficit conscious. 

The Department and other parts of the 
Federal Government had been investigated 
by the Hoover Commission. After the task 
force that spent the greater part of a year 
in its work on the postal service made its 
report a claim arose that a yearly savings of 
more than $200,000,000 was possible if up-to- 
date methods were used and modern me- 
chanical equipment bought for the field 
service. This was just the kind of charge 
the opponents of the increased postal rate 
bill wanted and they used it to the best of 
their ability and capacity. 

Just about the time it seemed nothing 
more could happen to or be said about the 
postal service that would add to its worries 
and troubles, the Post Office Department, yes 
the Department itself, decided otherwise. 
The Department reached the conclusion it 
had to curtail and eliminate postal service 
throughout the country. Accordingly on 
April 18, 1950, there appeared in the Postal 
Bulletin one of the most drastic orders ever 
written by a Postmaster General. You are 
familiar with the order which has been prop- 
erly labeled the curtailment order. 

Now for the reasons for the order. The 
Postmaster General said Congress and the 
Bureau of the Budget has reduced his re- 
quests for appropriation by such amounts as 
to compel a curtailment in postal service all 
over the Nation. He explained there was no 
other way in which to meet the situation 
and the order was placed in effect despite 
the opposition of Congress, the public, busi- 
ness, and the labor unions of postal em- 
Pployees. There had been substantial reduc- 
tion in the amounts asked by the Depart- 
ment by the House of Representatives, and 
the Postmaster General took the viewpoint 
the Department would not be allowed to 
proceed on a deficit-spending basis. The 
Senate had not yet acted on the appropri- 
ation bill. 

If I or any other person were to say the 
order was a mistake, that there were other 
means of reducing the over-all costs of oper- 
ating the postal service, and failed to produce 
evidence to support and substantiate such 
a contention, you the reader would promptly 
and properly proceed to the conclusions my 
views and opinions were worthless. In place 
of setting my views and opinions on whether 
the order was a mistake, I am going to place 
before you facts, clear undisputed facts, all 
of which have been published by the Depart- 
ment at one time or another. All that is 
contained in this article is public property 
and a matter of public record. If perchance 
some of these public documents conflict with 
or contradict the efforts and representations 
of the Department in its fight for higher 
postal rates, then the Department must truly 
accept the responsibility so created. And if 
these public papers or some of them cast 
an element of doubt on the validity of the 
Department’s case before Congress and the 
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people, then the Department can blame it- 
self for a not too carefully prepared and pre- 
sented line of evidence to establish the 
proof that higher rates and service curtail- 
ment were absolutely necessary. 

Your organization contends the postal 
establishment is a public service and the 
need for a balanced postal budget is not as 
vital as the Department claims. You have 
called attention to other departments of the 
National Government that produce little or 
no revenue and yet obtain their appropri- 
ations without apparently too much trouble. 
All Americans use the postal service. There- 
fore it is a public service. As to the value 
of the contention that it should be sup- 
ported by congressional appropriation re- 
gardle:s of the disparity between income and 
expense, that at first glance seems a wide 
departure from what might be considered 
the good, old-fashioned “earn your own keep” 
American methods. But if we look into the 
history of the postal service right down to 
the present moment we find considerable 
support for that very theory. Yes, the rec- 
ords of the Department will show that more 
than 39,000 of the more than 41,000 post 
offices of the country could not operate with- 
out what is truly a postal subsidy. 

These 39,000 offices are of the second, third, 
and fourth class and are called district 
offices. At none of them are the receipts 
more than $40,000 a year and many have 
annual revenue of only a few hundred dol- 
lars. But they are necessary and perform 
good service, a service that our people could 
not and would not be expected to give up. 
Far from being self-supporting they cause an 
annual deficit of about $130,000,000 and this 
does not include the cost of mail transporta- 
tion to and from these offices. The Depart- 
ment says its mail transportation costs 
amount to over 420,000,000 a year. It 
would be difficult to apportion the exact 
amount of the total transportation charges 
to these district offices, but recalling they 
are located in 39,000 different places in all 
48 States and our possessions, an estimate of 
$50,000,000, which is slightly over 10 percent 
of the whole cost, would certainly not seem 
too high. At any rate a very substantial 
deficit; is to be expected year after year and 
it can only be met by congressional appro- 
priation. 

Suppose the Department got a 20 percent 
increase in rates, the added revenue at these 
district offices would amount to probably not 
more than $10,000,000 unless the rate on 
first-class matter were raised. All the ef- 
forts of the Department up to the present 
were for increases on everything except first- 
class mail. Congress can never be expected 
to hike postal rates sufficiently to wipe out 
the deficit in these district offices and it 
should not attempt to do so. 

The Postmaster General and other officials 
of the Department have stated on many 
occasions that the cost of free postal services 
to other Government Departments and agen- 
cies, free in county newspaper handling, etc., 
amount to $150,000,000 a year. Add this to 
the annual deficit at the district offices and 
you have $280,000,000 or more than one-half 
of the entire postal deficit. And if we add 
the $50,000,000 (estimated) for mail trans- 
portation to these 39,000 offices we have a 
total of $330,000,000. This amount we will 
agree takes quite a slice out of the total 
postal deficit of $570,000,000. And if you 
add to that the subsidies given the air lines 
and other carriers of mail, you have ac- 
counted for at least $400,000,000 of the def- 
icit. Subsidies should be recognized and 
labeled as such and there is no justification 
for the postal service being saddled with 
them. If Congress decides to reduce the 
amount of postal subsidies given, it can do 
so by increasing postal rates, but it cannot 
wipe out either now or in the future the 
subsidy it is giving to support the district 
offices, 


The 39,000 represent 94 percent of all the 
offices in our postal service. The other 6 
percent make a profit, and they, the 6 per- 
cent, were the ones most affected by the cur- 
tailment order. If a postal rate increase is 
granted it is their profits which will be in- 
creased. But is it a fair arrangement to ex- 
pect the larger offices to produce enough 
revenue to wipe out the deficit, excluding the 
$150,000,000 which is the cost of the free 
services? Any increase in postal rates will be 
effective at all offices, but unless the Depart- 
ment changes its stand and asks for an in- 
crease on letter mail postage—on which it 
claims to make a profit—the added revenue 
at the district offices will be slight compared 
to that of the 6 percent now more than earn- 
ing their expenses. Until this subsidy to the 
postal service is recognized and treated as 
such and not placed on the mail users at the 
profit making offices there can be little or no 
hope of proceeding in a fair and equitable 
manner in this matter of rates. Certain 
rates should be raised, particularly those on 
second- and fourth-class, but all concerned 
should be certain of the equity involved in 
the increases requested. 

The Department's basis for asking for in- 
crease in postal rates is to be found in its 
cost ascertainment figures and statistics. 
Cost ascertainment is a time, weight and 
count study on all the mail handling and 
special service operatioins made at more than 
500 offices of all four classes located in various 
parts of the country. From this study the 
Department puts forth the information that 
certain specified losses are incurred in han- 
dling second-, third- and fourth-class mail, 
and all the special services excepting postal 
savings. The opposition to the rate increases, 
and this opposition is numerous and forceful, 
says the cost figures are not accurate; that 
the Department does not know what its costs 
are, and furthermore it cannot be expected 
to find out what its costs with relation to 
each operation are under its present system 
of cost ascertainment. 

Congress has a real interest in the postal 
service. True it has not passed the rate bill; 
probably because the Department said we 
lose so much on each operation and each 
class of mail except first, but it apparently 
did rot produce enough proof to satisfy Con- 
gress on that issue. 

The postal service should pay its personnel 
good wages, better than at present, and im- 
prove working conditions where possible; and 
the personnel owes it to itself, the Depart- 
ment and the people to do the best job pos- 
sible. Postal employees have a great invest- 
ment in the service. The best and greatest 
investment possible. It is themselves as 
people and their future, and it is upon them 
that the country must depend for an efficient 
service. The employee, like the Department 
must be realistic and recognize conditions 
and facts as they exist, if they can be changed 
for the better, well and good. If not, they 
must be faced. And one of the important 
facts to face is the cost of operation in the 
largest offices. 

Cost-ascertainment figures show there is a 
difference in cost, a great difference; and, 
until it is wiped out or plainly explained 
and accounted for, the entire service is on 
weak ground in trying to convince anyone, 
especially Congress and the publishers, that 
an appreciable boost in rates is justified. 

The Department has accepted cost-ascer- 
tainment figures and bases its efforts for in- 
creased rates on these figures. The Depart- 
ment claimed it could not continue to give 
the country the postal service that was in 
existence on April 17, 1950, and for some time 
prior thereto, because it was not getting the 
money needed for that service, and curtail- 
ment was the answer to the problem created 
by reduced appropriations. The head of the 
Department said he disliked to curtail the 
service, but as the entire postal service was 
operated economically there was nothing else 
to do, Savings were not possible in any 
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other way. Sounds reasonable; doesn’t it? 
A frank statement made about a frank and 
drastic order. 

Now, no one who knows the officials and 
those holding high places in the Cost Ascer- 
tainment Division as I do, would charge these 
officials and employees with a desire to work 
against the Postmaster General. On the 
contrary, they are loyal honest people. Their 
responsibility is to put the data and statis- 
tics together in the form of reports of costs 
on different postal activities. These figures 
are gathered in the field. Under date of 
March 15, 1950, such a report was prepared 
and it was issued about the time of the April 
18 bulletin—perhaps a few days later. This 
particular report contradicts the assertions 
that savings could only be made through 
curtailment. Yes—if the report is accurate, 
and in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary it should be accepted as accurate—this 
particular report dealt with the cost of oper- 
ation in the 20 largest offices of the country. 
On one item, the cost of handling first-class 
mail, one office showed a cost of 133 percent 
more than the one that operated at the least 
cost. The average cost for the 20 offices was 
almost double that of the best office. Just 
imagine spending $5 for a piece of work in 
one Office and getting that same piece of work 
done in another for $2.75. 

Would it seem that savings could be made 
with such conditions existing? Yes, if the 
report aécurately portrays present condi- 
tions and costs in the 20 offices in question, 
@ savings of over $45,000,000 a year could be 
made in the handling of first-class mail 
alone. There was no explanation why such 
difference in operations cost should exist. 
There are bound to.be some differences in 
costs of many postal ‘activities but any re- 
port which showed such glaring disparity 
costs should be most carefully examined and 
analyzed before being made public. There 
were other differences of costs in other op- 
erations at these same 20 offices, but I might 
be considered as trying to build up a case if 
I offered additional detail. The report in 
question is not a secret. I am quite sure 
the congressional committee got copies of 
it and your organization may also have one. 

The question will naturally arise in the 
minds of men of good sense—was this con- 
dition known to the officials of the Depart- 
ment and, if known, what, if any, action was 
taken? Let us again look at the record. The 
report of March 15, 1950, was not the first of 
its kind to be printed and issued. Others 
in years and months past had been dis- 
tributed and showed similar conditions ex- 
isting at the time specified on each report. 
The Department officials were aware of this 
disparagement in costs for the same kinds of 
work and in some of the reports discussions 
were had on what was termed “variables.” 
Variables were introduced to offer some rea- 
sons why a difference might justifiably exist. 
But what kind of a variable it is that per- 
mits one office to spend the $5 for the same 
ao and kind of work and another only 

Could it be that the over-all management 
was satisfied to obtain and print cost figures 
and their related data and then go on to 
something else? Is it possible that the pres- 
ent postal management considered it had 
adequately and competently discharged its 
duties and responsibilities by gathering and 
publishing these very detailed reports on the 
operation costs in the 20 largest offices and 
then ignored the very conditions its own re- 
ports brought to light? If so the conclu- 
sion is and must be there is something 
wrong in that kind of management. 

Each and every matter I have discussed 
in this article I brought to the attention (in 
writing) of the present postal management 
at one time or another. Only two of my 
memoranda were acknowledged. I felt I 
owed it to the postal officials to call to their 
attention the conditions, some of which at 
least, were in strong contrast to the repre- 








sentations that savings could only be made 
through curtailment of service. I have al- 
ways considered it disloyal to keep from my 
superiors any information which had a bear- 
ing on any of their policies or programs. It 
was a duty to call attention to the unpleas- 
ant and contradictory conditions—and one I 
tried to carry out under all conditions. 
There may be some who disagree with such 
procedure. 





I Need Not Point Out to the Members of 
This House the Great Service Which 
Stu Symington Is Rendering His Coun- 
try—We Know and Love Him as an 
Able, Sincere, Trustworthy, and Great 
Public Servant 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members share my belief that one of 
the best-known, highly regarded, and 
most popular National Broadcasting Co. 
programs, either on radio or television, 
is the program, Meet the Press, which 
follows Battle Report, Washington, Sun- 
day afternoon. 

On this program, high-ranking Gov- 
ernment officials are, each week, inter- 
viewed by top-flight Washington news- 
paper correspondents on questions with 
respect to their own or the activities of 
the organizations over which they pre- 
side. 

Members of the Senate and House, of 
the President’s Cabinet, of the diplomatic 
corps, together with other top-rank mili- 
tary, as well as civilian executives, have 
appeared as guests on this program at 
various times. 

There is no prior rehearsal. No holds 
are barred. Nothing but a high sense 
of propriety and of common respect, one 
for the other, establishes the criteria as 
to the questions asked by the news cor- 
respondents of their various guests. 

I have long tuned in this program. I 
have done so in order to avail myself of 
the wealth of information imparted with 
respect to current problems which this 
half-hour question-and-answer period 
provides. 

Mr. Speaker, there is probably no 
board ever established by Congress or 
appointed by the President, the results 
of whose influence could be of greater 
importance to the Nation, in peace as 
well as in war, than those of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, estab- 
lished under Public Law 253, Eightieth 
Congress. 

The major function of that Board is 
to advise the President concerning the 
coordination of military, industrial, and 
civilian mobilization. These include ad- 
vices as to policies concerning industrial 
and civilian mobilization that would in- 
sure maximum utilization of the Na- 
tion’s manpower—the Nation’s maxi- 
mum effective use of natural and indus- 
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trial resources—the maintenance and 
stabilization of civilian economy in time 
of war to implement the adjustment of 
such economy to war needs and condi- 
tions. Moreover, the National Security 
Resources Board establishes policies for 
unifying Federal Agencies and Depart- 
ments of Government concerned with 
the production, procurement, distribu- 
tion, and transportation of all supplies, 
materials, and products—civilian as well 
as military. Additionally thereto, it ad- 
vises the President with respect to poli- 
cies for establishing adequate reserves of 
strategic and critical materials, and the 
conservation of the samie, as well as stra- 
tegic relocation of industries, Govern- 
ment, economic, and other activities es- 
sential to the Nation’s security. 

Mr. Speaker, some several weeks ago, 
the Honorable W. Stuart Symington, 
Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board, was the guest of the af- 
ternoon on the Meet-the-Press program, 

While I well know that newspapermen 
always regard Stu Symington as good 
news copy—I want to say that no pub- 
lic official who has appeared, to my 
knowledge, on Meet the Press, has evi- 
denced more complete, forthright, and 
greater alertness, or ever made a more 
unequivocal statement—than did Stuart 
Symington, Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. 

At the conclusion of the telecast one 
could not help but feel that here was a 
business executive of great ability, of 
great power, courage, and the will-to- 
do—who was unselfishly sacrificing 
much of his own personal interests—in 
order to serve his Government in these 
troublesome times. 

Mr. Speaker, I need not elaborate on 
or even point out to the Members of t.1is 
House the great service which the Hon- 
orable Stu Symington is rendering his 
country as Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. We know 
him and love him as an able, sincere, 
trustworthy, and a great public servant. 

It is because of these facts, and in or- 
der to bring the Meet-the-Press inter- 
view with Stu Symington to the atten- 
tion of all Members of this House, that 
I ask unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues to extend my remarks and in- 
clude same in the Recorp. 

The program was as follows: 

The ANNOUNCER. Our guest of the after- 
noon, ladies and gentlemen, will be Mr. W. 
Stuart Symington, Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. And, now, ladies 
and gentlemen, meet the press. 

Ready for today’s unrehearsed, sponta- 
neous press conference are four of America’s 
top reporters. Please remember that their 
questions do not necessarily reveal their 
point of view. It’s their way of getting a 
story for you. 

Now, meet Mr. Frank McNaughton, of Time 
magazine; Mrs. May Craig, of the Portland 
(Maine) Press-Herald; Mr. William White, 
of the New York Times; Mr. Marshall Mc- 
Neil, of the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
Finally, Miss Martha Rountree, moderator of 
Meet the Press. 

Miss Rountree. Good afternoon, ladies 
and gentlemen, members of the press, and 
Mr. Symington. I understand, Mr. Syming- 
ton, this is actually your first appearance on 
any radio or television program, so we are 
not going to waste any time breaking in. 

I see Mrs. Craig has the first question. 
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Mrs. Craic. Mr. Symington, as a member 
of the Security Council, you are a very close 
top-level adviser of the President, aren't 
you? 

Mr. SyMINcTON. Well, I am a member of 
the Council and I am an adviser. 

Mrs. Craic. And it is a very smal! top-level 
body? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes. 

Mrs. Cralc. Well, Mr. Symington, I under- 
stand that you have made some pretty strong 
proposals to the President as to what we 
ought to do in the Far East. Would you tell 
us today what you think we ought to do 
abou® Red China? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Well, it’s a difficult ques- 
tion to answer from the standpoint of what 
I personally feel. 

Mrs. Craic. Yes, I know. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. But I believe that in the 
Far East we should utilize to the fullest our 
sea power and our air power where I believe 
we are superior. 

Mrs. Crarc. Well, do you think that we can 
stay in Korea if we do not get the full back- 
ing of the United Nations? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Well, I think that we 
should stay in Koree if our military people 
think it is the right thing to do. 

Mr. Wuire. Mr. Symington, would the 
recommendations of your Board have a good 
deal to do with strategy in the end? Don't 
they go from you to the National Security 
Council of which the President is Chairman? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That's right, Mr. White, 
but our recommendations would be primarily 
on the basis of resources and not on the 
basis of strategy. 

Mr. Wuire. Not on a military basis? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No; they wouldn't be, ex- 
cept from the standpoint of resources. 

Mr. Wuire. Well, what resources do you 
refer to? 

Mr. SymIncTon. Well, for example, the 
question of shortage of materials, and where 
we would stand if we lost Asia or Africa, 
South America. How self-sufficient we were. 
I don’t mean by that as members of the Coun- 
cil that we nevertheless don't feel that we 
have a right to talk about those matters, but 
we try to have more of a positive position on 
those matters which directly affect resources. 

Mr. WuirTe. Would that affect manpower? 

Mr. Symincton. Oh, yes; that’s a resource. 

Mr. Wuire. Military manpower? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That’s right, sir. 
resource. 

Mr. McNavGHToN. To get back to your 
mention, Mr. Symington, before of the utili- 
zation of air power and sea power, do you 
mean a blockade of the China coast as rec- 
ommended by some Senators and the bomb- 
ing of bases in Manchuria from which the 
attack is coming? 

Mr. SyYMIncTon. Well, I don’t think I 
should answer that question because what- 
ever my Own personal recommendations were, 
they would not be final, nor is it my primary 
responsibility. 

Mr. McNavuGurton. Well, you said in your 
speech out in St. Louis the other day that 
Russia had a 5-year lead on us in preparing 
for war. You were a former Secretary for 
Air. I want to ask you if you think this 
country is preparing fast enough now? 

Mr. SymIncTon. Well, I'll put it to you this 
way: The faster we go, I think the better we 
are. 

Mr. McNetu. Mr. Symington, in that same 
speech in St. Louis you said, “Soviet-built 
jet fighters sent against our airmen in Korea 
proved truly superlative in performance.” 
In a speech on the same day at Philadelphia, 
Charles E. Wilson, the defense man, said: 
“Their”"—meaning the Russians—“jet planes 
under war conditions have been no match for 
our newer jets.” There seems to be some 
sort of a conflict there. What about these 
Russian jets? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I don’t think.there is a 
conflict. We have three type jets: P-80, 
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P-84, P-86. It’s my belief that the P-86 is 
probably superior to the MG-15, the Russian- 
built Chinese jet, both with swept-back 
wings. It’s my understanding that the Rus- 
sian plane is superior to the P-84 and the 
P--80. 

Mr. McNEIL. We have got one that is better 
than that? 

L.r. SYMINGTON. I think we have, or just as 


Mr, McNerIL. What about their bombers? 

Mr. SyMINGTON. Well, as we know, they 
have a great many of the so-called TU-4 
bomber, which is a B-29 type, and presum- 
ably they have improved it like we have im- 
proved the B-29 type into the B-50, which is 
primarily an improvement in engines. Also, 
they have some jet bombers which presum- 
ably are better than the B-29 type. 

Mr. McNett. You spoke a minute ago of 
this using of air power in the Far East. Who 
stopped the Air Force from bombing those 
hydroelectric plants on the Yalu? 

Mr. Symincton. That I couldn’t answer, 
Mr. McNeil. 

Mr. McNeIL. If you were Secretary of the 
Air Force, would you be in favor of bombing 
them? 

Mr. SyMINGTON. Well, if I were Secretary 
of the Air Force, I'd like to see air power used 
just as much to our advantage as it was pos- 
sible because, certainly, manpower, one of 
the assets of our opponents, is being used to 
its fullest advantage. 

Mr. McNei. Well, you stand with Rosie 
O'Donnell? 

Mr. SyMrincTon. Well, I don’t know exactly 
what it was that Rosie said, but I will always 
stand with Rosie O'Donnell, if possible, be- 
cause I think he is a fine American and a 
great fighting man. 

Mr. McNew.. He wants to use the big bomb. 
At least, that’s what the papers reported, 
some of them. 


Mr. SymMIncTon. On the basis of using the 
big bomb in China—and, again, I am out of 
my field, I think it would probably be a 
mistake. 

Mr. Wuire. Mr. Symington, you are Wash- 
ington’s greatest advocate of airpower, I 


think. Certainly, you were when you wer: 
Secretary of the Air Force. Do you think 
that the success of the air arri in Korea has 
been enough tw justify your own earlier con- 
clusions and predictions? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Well, I certainly do. We 
didn’t build an Air Force to fight Korea. We 
buiit an Air Force to detend ourselves against 
all people and primarily against the Soviet. 
When we had to cut because we didn’t have 
enough money, we cut the two things that 
we thought would be less necessary if we 
were attacked as against the two we thought 
would be more necessary. 

Mr, Waite. What were the two that you 
cut? 

Mr. SymInctTon. Air lift and tactical air 
considerably more than air defense and 
strategic air. 

Mr, Wuire. Has tactical air been, rather, 
well, not too good in Korea? 

Mr. SymIncTon. I think it’s been—I think, 
considering what we had, they have done a 
magnificent job, and people who have come 
back, Mr. White, told me we would have 
been out of Korea long ago if it weren't 
for the wonderful job being done by the 
Air Force and naval aviation. 

Mr. Wurre. I'd like to ask one other ques- 
tion; going back to Mr. McNeil’s on this 
Russian bomber you mentioned, what is its 
effective range? 

Mr. SymincTon. Well, the effective range 
of all bombers that I know of, except the 
B-36, means that they cannot hit this coun- 
try and return home if they were coming 
from Soviet territory. On the other hand, 
people should realize that they could come 
here on a suicide mission and parachute 
down and be imprisoned and protected—as 
we don’t shoot prisoners—or through the 


process of refueling in which, as you know, 
nearly 2 years ago we sent a plane around the 
world that never came down once; on the 
basis of refueling, they could come over and 
they could go back. 

Mr. Wurtz. When you say “here,” do you 
mean anywhere in the United States? 

Mr. Symrincton. Oh, yes; anywhere in the 
United States. 

Mrs. Craic. Mr. Symington, Senator Douc- 
Las in his great speech in the Senate the 
other day said that we should let Russia 
know that the next satellite that strikes, we 
will hold Russia responsible. Do you agree 
with that, and how long do you think we 
ought to be bled by satellite wars? 

Mr. SyMINGTON. Well, Mrs. Craig, I think 
that what we should do as much as possible 
is to face up to whatever the problem is. 
I believe our policies should be based in the 
future on policies of action as against policies 
or reaction to action. In other words, if 
I may just for a minute add to that, I think 
from here out, regardless of what anybody 
else does, this country should get strong 
avd stay strong and should get strong just 
as soon and as quickly as possible and then 
stay strong. 

Mrs. Crarc. Well, Mr. Symington, I'd like 
to go back to my first question. I'd like 
you to tell me a little more fully as to what 
you think we ought to do about Red China 
now because that is a very pressing problem, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. SyMINGTON, I think it’s a very pressing 
problem and one of the most important 
problems in the world. I don’t think I 
ought to answer that question based on my 
position on this program publicly. 

Mrs. Cratc. Well, let me ask you then a 
side question. Do you think that we should 
assent to the seating of Red China in the 
United Nations? 

Mr. SyMINGTON. My persoral opinion on 
that is that the President is a hundred per- 
cent right, and we should rot agree to the 
seating of China in the United Nations. 

Mr. McNavucnton. I'd like to revert back 
to the question along the line Mrs. Craig 
asked. How long can we continue, Mr. 
Symington, to put up with allowing the 
Soviets to bleed us white in actions like 
Korea or maybe in Western Europe? Where 
do we draw the line? Senator Dovuctas said 
we ought to draw it now. Do you agree that 
we should? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Well, if I had as many 
constituents as Senator Dovctas had, I think 
I'd be more sympathetic with his position. 

Mr. McNavuGuTon. Do you agree with him 
that we ought to have 6,000,000 men in the 
Army as soon as we could by the end of this 
year, i the Army and Navy? 

Mr. Symincton. I think the number of 
men that we have in the services depends 
upon the over-all decision with respect to 
strategic planning, because the one thing 
that we do have in this country is produc- 
tive capacity, and if we put so many people 
into the Army and the Navy and the Air 
Force, when our allies have a lot of people, 
to the point where we affect our civilian 
productive capacity, then I think that would 
probably be a mistake. When I say “civilian 
productive capacity,” of course, I mean for 
war materials and essential civilian economy 
to support those materials. 

Mr. McNaucuton. When you said in an- 
swer to my first question that the faster 
we went and the farther we went, the better 
it would be so that the more we get in 
right away, the more defense we will have, 
won't it? 

Mr. Symincton. I think so, but I think 
it’s more important to approach the problem 
as it is today, considering the world situa- 
tion, from the standpoint of all-out produc- 
tion than it is to approach it from the stand- 
point of all-out people in uniform and pro- 
duction, because all-out production, as we 
move into that type of mobilization, requires 
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an awful lot of people in the plants them- 
selves. J 

Mr. McNett. I want to ask you something 
else about that St. Louis speech—that’s a 
darn good speech about it, wasn’t it? You 
said that equality of sacrifice is now the 
only path left to our security. Well, there 
are a lot of folks around here who are wring- 
ing their hands by inflation, “It's bad, it’s 
terrible,” they say, but do you know anybody 
that’s really doing anything about it? Do 
you share the belief of some that the ad- 
ministration wants inflation and that per- 
haps they want a little of it, but they got 
too much and now don’t know what to do 
about it? 

Mr. Symincron,. Well, answering the last 
part of your question first, I am absolutely 
certain that our President not only doesn’t 
want inflation but wants to do whatever is 
necessary to prevent inflation. 

Mr. McNetm. Well, why don’t he do some- 
thing? Why don’t they freeze wages and 
prices? Why haven’t they done that since 
Korea? They have the authority, I believe, 
haven't they? 

Mr. SyMIncTON. Well, can I try and answer 
it? 

Miss Rountree. Go ahead, Mr. Symington. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First, it was very difficult 
to freeze prices before you had the beginning 
of an organization, but more important to 
me was the fact that we had very little mili- 
tary orders for months after Korea going into 
the economy. Now that has been corrected 
and the justification for the freezing of prices 
and wages, which, incidentally, I am for and 
have been for for some time—— 

Mr. McNet. Yes; I know. 

Mr. SymincToN. Is based on the fact that 
you now are getting a military impact and 
that you now have the core of an organiza- 
tion, 

Mr. McNet. Well, there was some differ- 
ence on that, of course. A very smart cookie, 
Mr. Baruch, said that you should have done 
that a long time ago, and he’s no novice at 
this thing. He said you could have done it 
at the start, so there is a conflict of opinion 
about that. 

Mr. SymIncTON. That's right. I used to 
get quite a few letters and telegrams and 
have conversations with him about it, but I 
claim that the military should force the 
recognition of the importance of it because 
I thought the horse should be the military 
orders and the cart should be a result in the 
form of price and wage controls, that mili- 
tary orders should be first and price and 
wage controls should be second. That’s the 
way it’s going to be now. You have already 
got a great deal of new military orders com- 
ing into the economy. 

Mrs. Craic. Mr. Symington, a lot of people 
are interested in your future. When you left 
being Secretary of Air, there were many 
people who thought you would come back 
eventually as Secretary of National Defense, 
Could you tell us anything about that? 

Mr. SymincTon. Well, I certainly can. I 
am certain that I will not go back as Sec- 
retary of National Defense. I believe that 
the American people have great confidence 
in General Marshall and in his aide, Mr. 
Lovett, and Iam quite happy where I am. 

Mr. Wurrte. Mr. Symington, there are three 
great boards in Washington about which the 
people know very little. One of them, of 
course, is the National Security Council— 
you mentioned one as your own board—and 
one is the Atomic Energy Commission. Do 
you feel comfortable that people know so 
little about what is going on in those agen- 
cies since they affect them so much? 

Mr. Symrncron. Well, I think you have a 
very good point there. I believe the more we 
tell the American people about what we are 
doing, provided it’s not obvious that what 
we say helps the enemy, the better off it 
will be for the country, 
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Mr. WuitTe. May I ask this question—if it 
is unfair, please consider it withdrawn. You 
are almost uniquely qualified to express an 
opinion, if you care to do so—I suppose no 
one but Stalin knows the answer—but what 
is your opinion, is it your opinion that a 
world war is more probable than a mere 
long period of tension like we have now or 
not? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Well, I'd like to answer 
you one that would fit the way I did in 
that speech. I think if we get strong and 
stay strong, regardless of the cost, that we 
might avert a world war. If we don’t, I 
think we are going to have one, and I think 
we are going to lose it. 

Mr. Waite. Would you define a little more 
what you mean by strong? That is some- 
thing with generality. You mean a great 
deal stronger than we are today, or a great 
deal stronger than we may be in a year? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Well, I think last year we 
were putting around 5 to 6 percent of our 
gross national product into our defense, and 
I think in 1944 we were putting about 40 
percent in our gross national product in the 
1 year. Now, I'd rather see—and I don’t 
know yet, I don’t think anybody knows too 
much just how much of that gross national 
product is going into our national defense— 
before I state “yes” or “no” whether I felt 
that we were going fast enough. Does that 
answer your question? 

Mr. Waite. Thank you very much. 

Miss ROUNTREE. Do.you still feel that the 
B-36 is as powerful_and effective a weapon 
as you testified when you were Secretary for 
Air? — 

Mr. SyMINcTOoN: I certainly do. 

Miss ROUNTREE. Dorwe have enough of 
them now? If we,really tomcrrow had to 
fight up to a war, could we do an effective 
job? 

Mr. SymMrIncToN. “Vell, I'd like to answer 
this way: Based on the size of the ship and 
the job it has to do, I don’t think we can 


have too many of them. 
Miss ROUNTREE. Do we have enough now? 
Mr. SyMINGTON. Well, the more we get, the 


better. 1 don’t know what the figure is. I 
know we are Duilding more, and I know we 
are going to build a lot more than originally 
planned. 

Mr. McNetu. Mr. Symington, this job of 
yours as head of the Security and Resources 
Board, you are supposed to know whether we 
got the stuff to win this war if we ever get 
in it. You are supposed to know whether 
we got the tin and the lumber and the oil 
and the manpower and everything else; isn't 
that right? 

yr. Symincron. Well, that was—primarily, 
Mr. McNeil, I am an adviser to the President 
on the integration of the military and the 
industrial with the civilian. 

Mr. MCNEIL. Yes. 

Mr. SyMINcTON, Now, many of the normal 
peacetime duties of the Resources Board will 
be taken over by Mr. Wilson as Director of 
the department of OPD. He’ll handle those. 

Mr. McNet. Still aren't you the man that 
signs the final certification for handling the 
steel plant? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes, I do; but I am only 
doing that until he is ready to take it over 
because we have agreed together, with com- 
plete agreement, that he should take that 
over because primarily that’s an operating 
matter. 

Mr. McNavucutTon. I'd like to nail this down 
a little harder on just what we should do, 
Mr. Symington. Since you advise the Presi- 
dent on these matters, let’s hear just how 
many men you think we should have in the 
Army, say, at the end of this year? How 
many air squadrons you think we should 
have, and what you think about that? You 
have talked in generalities here. You said 
if we didn’t get going, we might lose the war. 
Now, what does it take within this next year 
so that we can be sure that we are not going 


to lose it? How many men in the Army? 
How many men in the Navy? How many 
air squadrons? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. My impression is that we 
are putting just as many people in the Army 
and we are building just as many groups 
and we are having just as many task forces as 
we believe it is necessary from the standpoint 
of stategic planning which, of course, is not 
discussible at this meeting, and we think 
we can handle. In other words, we could 
only digest so many people into the econ- 
omy—or, rather, into the military from the 
economy, and I honestly couldn’t answer 
how many people I thought should be in 
the Military Establishment at this time. 

Mr. McNavuGHTON. Well, do you say then 
that the defense preparations are going fast 
enough to suit you? 

Mr. SyMIncTON. I thought I answered that 
to Mr. McNeil when I'd rather see how much 
of our gross national product we are putting 
into the defense effort as against, for example, 
what we put in in 1942 or 1944—I think 
was our biggest year when we know we 
were in trouble. 

Mrs. Cralc. Mr. Symington, in that speech 
you said that it was vital for us to be fully 
mobilized now. Do you think we are even 
planning full mobilization? 

Mr. S¥MINGTON. Well, I think that we are 
planning for as many people now as we can 
use. I think in the last few weeks the deci- 
sion has been made on materials and men to 
go faster than was the previous decision. To 
be frank, not too long ago I didn’t think we 
were going fast enough, but I happened to 
have a chance to digest the new situation 
and again I say that I think that how fast we 
go depends upon how much of our national 
product we are going to put into it—in other 
words, how many guns we think we can have 
and how much butter we think we can have 
based on the emergency. 

Mrs. Cralc. There has been a good deal said 
here about men and manpower and people 
today. Now, it seems to me that when you 
were Secretary of Air, you did not like 
that idea of balance between air, ground and 
sea, that you felt air power should have 
preponderance. Now, do you still think that 
today? Is air power sufficiently preponder- 
ant in this mobilization? 

Mr. SyMINcTON. Well, there is a big differ- 
ence between what it is today and what it 
was then, because then we had an arbitrary 
shielding established on the amount of 
money we were allowed to spend. Now, I be- 
lieve, in the Air Force—and that was good 
because I thought we should have a greater 
proportion of that limited amount of money, 
but, on the other hand, I was fully sympa- 
thetic with those of the other services who 
felt that they should have a greater propor- 
tion of that amount of money. Today, there 
isn’t a limitation, and they go based on a 
plan which is a military plan presumably, 
as against a fiscal limitation as a premise 
to their development. 

Mrs. Cralc. But as a top-level adviser look- 
ing at all three, do you thin!: that the air 
is getting the preponderance you always be- 
lieved in? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. From the figures that I 
have heard—now, I am out of the Air Force 
and I can only speak personally—but from 
the figures that I have heard, I believe we are 
building an air force which is an adequate 
air force to face up to the emergency. Now, 
if at any time for any reason like conciliatory 
gestures or any other reason we don't go 
through with the plans that we have, then 
I reverse myself and say that we are not 
carrying out our planning on an action basis. 
We are reacting to what other people do and 
I think that’s wrong. 

Mrs. Cralc. Senator Taft, you know, as you 
recollect, said we should concentrate on sea 
and air power and not on ground forces. 

Mr. SyMINcTON, Well, I think that what we 
should concentrate on depends upon what 
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the President and General Marshall and the 
military chiefs think is right. I believe im- 
plicitly that air power is absolutely essential 
to the security of the United States, and I 
think tLat sea power, control of the seas, 
is essential to the security of the United 
States, and I also believe that we have got to 
have a good army. 

Mr. McNem. You said something about 
conciliating somebody a minute ago, and 
earlier you talked about a whoie strategic 
plan that we have. Are we building up 
something here to conciliate somebody about 
something? 

Mr. SyMIncTON. What I meant is if we lis- 
tened to what the Nazis said they were going 
to do, why, we would have been better off 
than not believing them. If we listen now 
to what the Russians said they are going to do 
and then don’t when they say, “We are only 
fooling,” in my opinion we would be better 
off and I'd like to see us go ahead regardless 
of any conciliation. I have always been 
willing to negotiate for peace, but negotiate 
on the basis of a strong background instead 
of the basis of a weak background. 

Mr. McNet. As a man who did more selling 
around this town of the necessity for a big 
air force, I think you'd feel pretty happy 
about “Stu” Symington now—they are talk- 
ing about a hundred group air force. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Well, bygones are by- 
gones. 

Mr. McNavucuHuron. Well, it was about 3 
years ago here, I think, Mr. Symington, that 
you were walking around with some nine 
hundred million in your vest pocket for air- 
planes that you couldn’t spend. That was 
withheld from you, wasn’t it? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Withheld? 

Mr. McNauGuTon. You weren’t allowed to 
spend it at any rate. Do you think it was a 
mistake to have taken that action at that 
time? 

Mr. Symincton. I think anybody who did 
anything to reduce our strength 3 or 4 years 
ago now realizes that was a mistake at that 
time. 

Mr. McNavucuton. Who did that? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Well, I think it was done 
by—I think it was done by the adminis- 
t= .tion and also by the Congress, and I'd 
rather stick to issues than to get into per- 
sonalities on that point. 

Mr. MCNavUGHTON. They started us out late 
on our actual rearmament, didn’t they, the 
action taken then? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes; but that was only 
one point. I think our greatest mistake for 
5 years has been that we were fighting for 
peace while these other fellows have been 
fighting to get ready for war. 

Mrs. Craic. Mr. Symington, how long do 
you think we have before we have got to be 
ready to fight? It’s an opinion. 

Mr. SyMINcTON. Well, I couldn’t answer 
you directly because I might be giving a 
date away of being an established date, but 
my own is the sooner that we are ready to 
defend this country with that strength we 
think is essential to defend it, the better 
it will be for the American people. 

Mrs. Craic. Maybe this year? 

Mr. SyMINGTon. The sooner the better. 

Mr. Wuirte. Mr. Symington, I have heard 
it said in the Pentagon that in 18 months, 
if we go fast, we might be in a position where 
we couldn't be challenged by the Russians. 
Is that too optimistic? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Well, I wouldn’t want to 
date myself on that. 

Mr. WuirTe. Thank you. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The sooner we are ready, 
I think, the better it is for the country. 

Miss RouNTREE. I am sorry, we don’t have 
time for any more questions, Mr. Mc- 
Naughton. Our time is up. This concludes 
our latest edition of Meet the Press; and 
thank you, Mr. Symington, very much for 
being with us. 
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Mr. DAVIS’ of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under its competent and dy- 
namic director, Don McDowell, the Wis- 
consin State Department of Agriculture 
is doing much to expand and justify Wis- 
consin’s Nation-wide reputation as 
America’s dairyland. 

Since Wisconsin supplies such a large 
amount of dairy products to all parts of 
the country, its quality milk program is 
of interest far beyond the boundaries of 
the State. 

I am inserting herewith, Mr. Speaker, 
that portion of Mr. McDowell's biennial 
report which deals with the depart- 
ment’s quality milk program: 

QUALITY MILK FroM FarM TO TABLE: A MID- 


CENTURY CHALLENGE—As DaIRYING Goss, So 
GoEs WISCONSIN 


The dairy business, from the farm to the 
table, is the economic lifeblood of Wiscon- 
sin’s agriculture. No other business enter- 
prise means so much to the general welfare 
of Wisconsin people. It supplies the Nation 
with protective, health-giving dairy foods. 
It is the greatest single factor in conserving 
the soil resources of the State. The dairy 
industry provides the home and livelihood 
for 160,000 Wisconsin dairy farmers and their 
families. In addition, the dairy industry 
employs the largest number of people of any 
agricultural pursuit in the State. On the 
farm alone it represents an investment of 
over $2,000,000,000. 

Wisconsin citizens cannot afford to take 
lightly the welfare of dairying. The dairy- 
man’s welfare is the State’s economic barom- 
eter. While the future success of dairying in 
Wisconsin rests largely with farmers them- 
selves, no other social or economic group 
can prosper in the face of a distressed dairy 
industry. 

DAIRYING NO ACCIDENT 


Wisconsin’s leadership in the Nation's 
dairy industry is the result of hard work and 
the practical use of the State’s natural re- 
sources. Pioneers who settled this State 
came largely from the Northeastern States or 
from northern Europe. They saw in Wiscon- 
sin’s rich soil, favorable climate, and rolling 
countryside a land particularly suited to 
dairying. 

Early dairying in the State did not follow 
an orderly and well-planned course. In the 
pioneer days wheat-growing was the main 
source of income. It was the day of the 
family cow. But as transportation improved 
and markets were created through the 
growth of villages and cities, a dairy industry 
slowly emerged. Scientific developments 
like the cream separator, the Babcock test, 
and improved factory processing equipment 
spurred the growth of the industry. 

In 1916 income from milk amounted to 
$93,000,000, or about 88 percent of Wiscon- 
sin’s cash farm income. By 1949 income 
from milk had soared to $453,000,000—nearly 
50 percent of the State’s gross farm income, 


STABILITY IN DAIRYING 


Cash receipts from milk are vital to the 
stability of Wisconsin life and business. Milk 
checks received monthly or semimonthly by 
farmers provide the purchasing power for 
most of the necessities of farm living. Except 
for 3 years, the cash income from milk has 
accounted for at least one-half of the annual 
total farm income since 1923, Even during 


the depression, when milk prices were at an 
unusually low level, the percentage of the 
total farm income from this source was the 
highest on record for Wisconsin. 

Often the income from sales of cattle, hogs, 
and other livestock are used for taxes, new 
equipment, repairs, and payments on loans. 
Compared with the 46.7 percent of 1949 cash 
farm income from milk, the sale of cattle and 
calves accounted for 15.3 percent, hogs 12.1 
percent, poultry 11.2 percent, other livestock 
less than 1 percent, and crops 13 percent. 

Not all of the importance of dairying in 
Wisconsin can be measured in terms of in- 
come from milk. Wisconsin is internation- 
ally known for its dairy breeding stock. In- 
come from breeding cattle sold makes up a 
large part of the returns from the sale of 
cattle and calves, which in 1949 were esti- 
mated at $146,000,000, or about 15 percent. of 
the annual cash farm income. 


TAKES BIG INVESTMENT 


With today’s heavy use of machinery and 
the inflated costs of equipment, the invest- 
ment in Wisconsin’s dairy industry is stag- 
gering. In many instances a dairy farmer's 
investment equals or exceeds the capital in- 
vestment of the merchant he trades with in 
his home town. In addition to land, build- 
ings, and machinery for crop production, he 
has a substantial investment in his herd 
and the dairy equipment so essential for 
efficient production of top quality milk. 

Wisconsin’s dairy herds alone had a farm 
value of $520,000,000 at the beginning of 
1950. The total value of all cattle was $647,- 
000,000. 

Farm investment is only one part of the 
capital required in the entire dairy industry. 
Millions are invested by farmers and others 
in the State’s 2,274 dairy processing plants. 
The investment in Wisconsin’s 5,800 milk 
trucks alone probably exceeds $20,000,000. 


A LIVELIHOOD FOR OTHERS 


Wisconsin’s billion-dollar dairy industry 
is the largest single factor in the State's eco- 
nomic system. The State’s 160,000 dairy 
farmers are heavy purchasers of machinery, 
equipment, feed, fertilizer, household and 
personal goods which directly affect thou- 
sands of norifarm citizens. The dairy farm 
creates business for truckers, cattle buyers, 
wholesalers, retail stores and many others. 
Thousands are employed in the processing, 
distributing, and marketing of more than a 
billion pounds of Wisconsin's milk every 
month. 


WHAT IS SOMETIMES OVERLOOKED 


Our dairy industry provides 150,000,000 
Americans with an economical and depend- 
able source of health-giving protective min- 
erals, vitamins, and complete protein essen- 
tial to good health. 

Our dairy industry encourages the con- 
servation of our soil and natural resources 
through the encouragement of grassland 
farming. It is the only system of agricul- 
ture which improves rather than depletes 
the priceless fertility of our cropland. The 
dairy. cow is the most efficient machine the 
world has ever known for converting plant 
roughage into a palatable, concentrated 
human food. 

Wisconsin's dairy industry plays a vital 
role in our American way of life. Today, as 
a Nation, we find ourselves assuming diffi- 
cult and complex responsibilities in attain- 
ing and maintaining a peaceful world. 
America must be strong. A well-fed Nation 
has strength. 

The stakes are high—we all have a share 
in the future of America’s dairyland. 

MEETING TODAY’S CHALLENGES 

The continued success of any business in 
America today depends largely upon how 
well it can cope with sudden as well as long 
run changes. Keeping up with the times in 
such a complex decentralized industry as 
the dairy business is an ever-present chal- 
lenge. 
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AN OUTSTANDING PRODUCTION RECORD 


Wisconsin dairy farmers have proved that 
they can produce dairy products. Wiscon- 
sin today produces 15,500,000,000 pounds of 
milk a year—about twice as much as its 
closest competitor. This is 13 percent of 
all the milk produced in the United States. 
We rank first in production of cheese, con- 
densed and evaporated milk, powdered milk 
and malted milk. We lead in the number of 
milk cows. We rate third among the States 
in the production of butter. 

A large part of the Nation's total dairy 
production comes from Wisconsin. We pro- 
duce one-half of the Nation’s cheese, slightly 
less than one-half of the powdered whole 
and skim milk. Three-fourths of the Na- 
tion’s malted milk powder is produced in 
Wisconsin and one-fourth of the condensed 
and evaporated milk. 


NEED NATIONAL MARKETS 


Our major outlets, therefore, are beyond 
the State’s borders. Wisconsin has more at 
stake in developing national dairy markets 
than any other State. 

About 21 percent of our total milk pro- 
duction was marketed as fluid milk in 1949. 
Twelve percent was shipped to out-of-State 
fluid markets, and another 9 percent con- 
sumed in the State in fluid form. 

Approximately 70 percent of our total milk 
production was used for the manufacture of 
dairy foods. In 1948, 87 percent of these 
foods found markets in other States. This 
included 95 percent of our cheese, 95 per- 
cent of our evaporated milk, 96 percent of 
our powdered whole and skim milk, and 65 
percent of our butter. 

These foods move through a complex net- 
work of trade channels which are very hard 
to trace. But we do have reports from several 
large market centers which give an indica- 
tion of how widely some of our products are 
distributed. 

First let us look at cheese, one of our most 
important dairy foods. are available 
of receipts of cheese at 10 major markets and 
the origin of these shipments. They show 
that in 1948 these markets received about 
286,000,000 pounds of cheese, with more than 
166,000,000 pounds coming from Wisconsin— 
58 percent of all the cheese received and 
one-third of Wisconsin's total cheese pro- 
duction. We still had nearly two-thirds of 
our cheese to be sold in hundreds of other 
markets throughout the Nation. 

Or we might look at butter: These 10 major 
markets in the same year received about 
33,000,000 pounds of Wisconsin butter—again 
about one-third of all the butter we pro- 
duced in 1948, Another third went to other 
widely scattered markets. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION AMERICANS 
Is OUR MARKET 

In the final analysis our market is 
every one of the 150,000,000 of American 
people—men, women, and children. For 
many years much emphasis has been given 
to the importance of plenty of milk and 
dairy products for children. Today, with 
the average life span greatly lengthened, we 
are just beginning to realize that milk is also 
very essential to good health among adults— 
particularly older people. Recent research 
has shown that one of the essentials to a 
vigorous old age is plenty of calcium. Milk 
and dairy foods are the chief sources of 
calcium in the diet. They also supply many 
other food elements essential to good health 
during the later years of life. 

During the past 10 years there have been 
some important shifts in the consumption 
of dairy foods which have brought about 

marketing developments. Be- 
cause of the greater emphasis upon the use 
of all food elements found in milk, particu- 
larly during the war years, there has been a 
marked trend toward marketing whole milk, 
In Wisconsin, for example, deliveries of 
whole milk to dairy plants increased 64 per- 
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cent, while deliveries of cream dropped 84 
percent. 

This brought widespread changes in the 
type of products manufactured, including a 
much greater use of milk solids and a drop 
in the production of butter. 

Today the American people drink more 
whole milk and eat more cheese, ice cream, 
and evaporated and powdered milk than 
ever, but consume less butter. Here are the 
comparative figures for per capita consump- 
tion during 1949 and the average for the five 
prewar years: 


= cream — 
vaporated milk... 
Fluid milk and 


Total consumption 


(milk equivalent)!_| 801.0 


ise AS 
1 Milk equivalent means the total amount of milk 
represented by all the various types of dairy foods. 


A GREAT POTENTIAL MARKET 


The question of too many dairy products 
is not new. Sixty years ago many Wiscon- 
sin people thought we had expanded our 
dairy industry to the point where we had 
too much milk and too much cheese and 
butter. At that time we were producing less 
than 3,000,000,000 pounds of milk a year. 
Since then we have increased our putput to 
five times that amount. 

Immediately someone is going to ask: “But 
what about the surplus of milk and dairy 
products?” Without digging into the deeper 
fundamentals of today’s situation, there may 
seem to be justification for the question. 
Let’s look at it for a moment. 


We have pointed out that the United States 
consumption of milk and dairy foods in 1949 
totaled 758 pounds. Our peak national con- 
sumption was 839 pounds per capita in 1942. 
If we had had a per capita consumption in 
1949 equal to that of 1942 we would have had 


no surplus. Instead, we would have been 6 
percent short of having enough milk to go 
around. 

But that isn’t the whole story. Americans 
consume much more milk and dairy products 
than do the people of most other countries, 
Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, Chief of the United 
States Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, says “we cannot be satis- 
fied with only passable nutrition.” Recent 
surveys point out that some 40 percent of 
the families need more calcium in diets, 20 
percent need more food supplying the B 
vitamins, and 10 percent need more protein 
and iron in their diets. Dairy foods are ex- 
cellent suppliers of all these important re- 
quirements. 

Nutritionists recommend 1 quart of milk a 
day for children and at least a pint a day 
for adults for adequate nutrition. Based on 
our present distribution of population, this 
would require nearly double the amount of 
milk now being consumed. 

On the basis of all these studies and years 
of painstaking research into the part an 
adequate nutrition plays in good health, the 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
suggested that an annual consumption of 
150,000,000,000 quarts a year is a goal that 
can be achieved in the Nation. Our present 
national production is about 60,000,000,000 
quarts a year. 


MARKETING CHALLENGES CAN BE MET 


Wisconsin’s dairy industry has outstripped 
the production records of any other indus- 
try in the past 10 years. Dairy farmers have 
proved they can produce. But nutrition au- 
thorities tell us that American families 
should consume nearly double their present 
consumption of milk and dairy foods. 


Some people will argue that families do 
not consume more dairy foods because they 
don’t have the money to buy them. Cer- 
tainly our dairy industry must constantly 
strive for more efficient production and mar- 
keting methods to give consumers dairy foods 
at the most economical cost. But the facts 
do not bear out the claim that the purchas- 
ing power of consumers is the only factor 
affecting consumption. Dr. Stiebeling, of the 
United States Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, points out, in a recent 
survey, that almost 40 percent of our fami- 
lies even with incomes as high as $7,500 per 
year live on diets which are low in calcium. 
Why don’t these families consume enough 
dairy products to make up this deficiency 
when a quart of milk per day or its equiva- 
lent in other dairy foods supplies 100 per- 
cent of an adult’s calcium needs? 

The dairy industry must face this question 
squarely. It presents one of the basic needs 
of our marketing program. The answer can 
come only from the dairy industry through 
@ new and more vigorous use of three age-old 
marketing tools: 

1. An all-out sincere quality program. 

2. A greatly expanded advertising and pro- 
motion program. 

8. Continuation and expansion of sound 
research to lead the way. h 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY 


Consumers demand good quality dairy 
products. They want the quality of their 
products to be good day in and day out. If 
Madam Consumer buys dairy foods on Mon- 
day and likes them she'll be back to buy 
more on Thursday. If she doesn’t like the 
product she gets on Thursday she won't be 
back to buy more on Saturday. 

If Wisconsin cannot live up to this chal- 
lenge for uniform quality products which 
are attractive to consumers the results to 
dairy marketing will not be pleasant. These 
are among the possibilities: 

First, Wisconsin may lose the markets it 
now has, as well as lose the opportunity to 
develop any future potential outlets for 
dairy foods. 

In the second place, synthetic and substi- 
tute products will have a better chance to 
take over our markets. Herein lies a con- 
stant and serious challenge. 

Finally, consumers will continue to insist 
on good quality products, and they will be 
supplied by other areas which can give them 
the products they want. 


NOT A NEW PROBLEM 


Quality-wise thinking is not new in the 
Wisconsin dairy industry. It is as old as the 
industry itself, and during the past 75 years 
it has passed through a long process of 
gradual growth and evolution. No word has 
been heard more frequently among dairy 
farmers, field men, plant operators and others 
= the dairy industry than the word “qual- 

ty.” 

Better quality was taught by the early 
Wisconsin dairy leaders. Then, as dairying 
expanded, it became a cooperative job, spear- 
headed by the Wisconsin Dairymen's Asso- 
ciation. This association not only talked 
quality, but it took the lead in actually 
showing how cheesemakers and buttermakers 
could do a better job. 

When the dairy and food commission was 
created in 1889, quality became its watch- 
word. It took over the field work started 
by the Dairymen’s Association, and its field 
inspectors became an important part of the 
State quality program. When the dairy and 
food commission, the Department of Markets 
and the old Department of Agriculture were 
consolidated into the present Department of 
Agriculture, dairy quality continued to be 
one of its major activities. 

When we speak of quality milk today we 
have in mind something quite different from 
the generally accepted concept of that term 
50 years ago. As our dairying has changed 
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so have our ideas of quality. Quality stand- 
ards have moved steadily forward as the 
industry changed from a small-scale produc- 
tion for home or community consumption 
into a modern large-scale operation for the 
national markets. 


QUALITY EVERYONE'S JOB 


Quality dairy production in Wisconsin to- 
day means the continuing cooperation of 
160,000 individual deiry farmers. Producers 
must make a sincere, consistent, and diligent 
effort every day to meet many routine but 
important details. 

Production of top quality dairy products 
on the farm is a wonderful beginning. But 
milk haulers, dairy plant fieldmen, em- 
ployees and managers of over 2,200 dairy 
plants must work together and with the 
farmer to make certain that the natural 
goodness of the milk and dairy products are 
preserved all the way from the farm to the 
consumer's table. 

Dairy plant operators and fieldmen, dairy 
organization leaders, extension specialists 
and State inspectors serve the industry all 
the way along, helping to keep it alert to 
undesirable practices affecting the salability 
of dairy foods. 

Quality milk today means good quality 
dairy foods on the tables of 150,000,000 
Americans from Maine to California and 
from Washington to Florida. That brings 
into the team all of those who assemble, 
transport, wholesale, and distribute these 
dairy products at retail to all the homes in 
the Nation. 


TEAMWORK BEGINS ON THE FARM 


High quality dairy products cannot be leg- 
islated. It is not enough to produce them 
in a scientific laboratory. They can be made 
only through sound quality production prac- 
tices on the farm, followed by careful han- 
dling in transportation and skilled processing 
in clean, well-equipped, and properly man- 
aged dairy plants. 

It is fundamental that our dairy products 
cannot be better than the quality of the 
milk from which they are made. Healthy 
dairy cows are the beginning. 


HERD HEALTH VITAL 


Wisconsin began its fight against livestock 
diseases when our dairy industry was still 
in its infancy. Much progress has been 
made, but the job is not finished. 

One of the first diseases against which a 
State-wide campaign was launched was 
tuberculosis in cattle. Wisconsin has been 
a leader in the eradication of this disease. 
It too was accomplished through teamwork 
between dairymen, veterinarians, and State 
and Federal agencies over a period of 20 
years. Latest tests indicate that Wiscon- 
sin has virtually eradicated this disease. 

Another cattle disease which has more re- 
cently come into the spotlight is brucellosis, 
or Bang’s disease. Concerted action against 
this disease was started about 15 years ago, 
and while considerable progress has been 
made, much greater strides will be necessary 
if we are to eradicate it completely. At- 
tention was directed to the need for prompt 
action against brucellosis by recent an- 
nouncements that future milk market re- 
quirements may exclude any milk except 
that produced from brucellosis-free herds. 

Recent area tests in certain sections of 
Wisconsin indicate that less than 5 percent 
of our livestock is infected with brucellosis. 
These tests show that less than 20 percent 
of the herds in these areas have any infec- 
tion at all. A recent survey in one county 
further shows that about 40 percent of the 
infected herds had less than 1 cow out of 10 
infected with the disease. 

Like any quality program, fighting live- 
stock disease also requires teamwork. Only 
through the cooperation of farmers, live- 
stock dealers, and veterinarians, and with 
the help of latest scientific developments, 
Wisconsin can eradicate brucellosis. 
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Another livestock disease which is causing 
aairymen concern is mastitis. Much progress 
is being made in controlling it through good 
herd-management practices and through new 
discoveries in the field of medicine. 

A QUALITY CODE DEVELOPED 


Although there had been much earlier talk 
atout better dairy products, dairy farmers 
during the 1920’s began to realize that a 
greater insistence on quality was inevitable. 
The immediate cause for this realization was 
the interest shown in sanitation by the 
United States Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Ad- 
ministration and a tightening of require- 
ments in certain milk markets. 


No concerted action was taken, however, 


until a bill to create milk production stand- 
ards was introduced in the 1937 legislature. 
While the bill failed to pass, it probably laid 
the foundation for the adoption of a dairy 
quality enabling act by the 1939 legislature. 
This measure authorized the department of 
agriculture to establish standards and regu- 
lations for the production of quality milk. 
Immediately after the passage of this law, 
farmers, other members of the dairy indus- 
try, and governmental and educational agen- 
cies joined hands in launching a State-wide 
educational program for the production of 
clean milk. This program, set up on a 
county basis, was voluntary. Quality meet- 
ings were scheduled in almost every school- 
house in the State. This program continued 
until 1942 when war demands for increased 
production overshadowed everything else. 


NEW INTEREST AFTER WORLD WAR II 


After the war, interest in quality improve- 
ment was renewed. The Wisconsin Dairy In- 
dustry Committee, which had been active in 
the prewar quality campaign, was reorgan- 
ized into the Wisconsin Dairy Federation. 
This industry-wide group represents every 
major segment of the dairy industry. 

As its first job the federation made a study 
of the problems of dairying. On the basis 
of its findings, quality improvement in milk 
and cream was selected as the No. 1 need of 
the industry. A quality improvement com- 
mittee was therefore named. 

For nearly 2 years this committee studied 
dairy quality, and at the end of that time 
submitted a set of proposed standards based 
on the provisions of the 1939 law. Then fol- 
lowed months of further study and delibera- 
tion and consultation with farmers, dairy 
plant operators, educators, and scientists. 
The revised draft was then submitted to the 
board of directors of the federation and in 
February 1948 the proposed standards were 
presented to the State department of agricul- 
ture with a request that steps be taken to 
embody their provisions in a new department 
regulation. 

In May 1948 the department announced a 
series of nine hearings at which all in- 
terested persons would be given an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions for or 
against the proposed regulations. When the 
hearings were completed all testimony was 
carefully studied, and changes made in the 
Standards to comply with the needs of the 
dairy industry. 

Between January 1949 and November 15, 
1949, when the regulations went into effect, 
hundreds of meetings were held with farm- 
ers, milk haulers, dairy plant employees, 
quality fieldmen, inspectors, and others. 
The purpose was to explain the reasons for 
the new standards, how they had been pre- 
pared, and the purpose they were designed 
to serve. Announcement of the regulations 
in final form as General Order 124 was made 
by the department of agriculture on August 
15, 1949. 

HELP DEVELOP TEAMWORK 

The purpose of the milk quality standards 
fs to help dairy farmers develop teamwork 
in their industry. Their goal was the pro- 


duction of high quality milk—a uniform 
minimum code to encourage cooperation and 
participation by all. 

The standards were developed in recogni- 
tion of the fundamental fact that it is the 
quality of the product when it reaches the 
consumer that determines whether or not we 
maintain and expand our dairy markets. As 
William F. Groves, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Dairy Federation, has so often said, “It 
is the consumer that writes the ticket.” 

Leaders in the dairy industry, as well as 
other industries, have long recognized that 
the success of new business depends upon 
consistent production of high quality prod- 
ucts. Consumers want to feel confident that 
the goods they buy are of uniformly good 
quality—day in and day out. 

But the problems of the dairy industry 
are more complex than those of many other 
industries. Consistent production and mar- 
keting of high quality dairy products in- 
volves the cooperation and teamwork of 
thousands of individuals in the many steps 
which lead from the farm to the consumer's 
table. 

A year of operation under the minimum 
quality standards has not solved all quality 
problems. They have not performed mira- 
cles and they have not been a complete cure- 
all. But great forward strides have been 
made. Results this past year have been ac- 
claimed by many as the greatest forward step 
in improving dairy quality ever taken in 
the history of Wisconsin’s dairy industry. 

These standards have given farmers a bet- 
ter understanding of the part they must play 
in any quality improvement program. At the 
same time, processors, and handlers of milk 
have gotten a clearer understanding of the 
farmer's quality problems. 

Here are a few typical quotations from a 
large number of statements by dairy fleldmen 
and plant operators: 

“Quality is a lot better than it used to be.” 

“Milk has improved this year over last.” 

“Butter scores are improving.” 

“Cheese working better than ever. No 
trouble at all this year.” 

“Best sediments this year we have ever 
had.” 

“We have never had such good milk in the 
history of our company. Made the best 
cheese this year in the 35 years we have been 
in business.” 

“The effect of this program is quite evident 
in the improved quality of milk being de- 
livered by our patrons.” 

Other’ accomplishments during the past 
year include doubling the number of covered 
milk trucks, a rapid increase in milk house 
construction, improved farm conditions, and 
a marked improvement in the genéral level 
of milk quality. 

The Wisconsin dairy industry should be 
commended for its progress in improving the 
quality of its finished products. The heroes 
are the thousands of farmers who have had 
enough pride in their business to take the 
extra care needed to make sure they are 
doing the best job at all times. Credit is 
also due dairy industry leaders who have 
been farsighted and constructive, even in 
the face of many obstacles, in developing the 
teamwork required within the industry to 
put the over-all program into high gear. 


PLANT STANDARDS NEXT STEP 


Nor are these standards the final step in 
the evolution of our dairy quality program. 
As a further help in developing better team- 


plants are today operating under a 
standards which are as ——— or even 
more exacting than those set in the pro- 
posed plant regulations. But 

standards are being prepared as a means 
developing better teamwork, and as guide- 
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posts for the further improvement in the 
quality of our products. 

As we have seen, the purpose of quality 
dairy production is to put the best food on 
the dinner table of Mr. and Mrs. America— 
today, tomorrow, and every day. To accom- 
plish this requires quality on the farm, in 
transportation, in processing, in storage, and 
retailing, and good methods of handling 
dairy foods in the home. 

Any break in this quality chain spells 
doom. Farmers can’t do it alone. Neither 
can processors or salesmen, nor laws and reg- 
ulations. Real is being made 
through teamwork. Pulling together for 
quality A play a major role in the future 
success of Wisconsin's dairy industry. 


LET'S TELL THE WORLD 


“We farmers have done a wonderful job of 
producing but we have been the world’s poor- 
est salesmen.” This bit of wisdom has been 
repeated often by Milo K. Swanton, Wiscon- 
sin dairy farmer and farm organization 
leader. 

Wisconsin's dairy industry has met a real 
challenge in setting the enviable record of 
production it holds today. But in meeting 
this production challenge so much of the 
industry's power has been used up that there 
hasn’t been enough steam left to blow the 
whistle. Certainly the industry is doing a 
much bigger and better job in consumer 
education and advertising than it did 50 
years ago. However, it must be recognized 
that today’s economy calls for many times 
the sales effort than was necessary a half 
century ago. 

Conditions today are not the same. Fami- 
lies no longer get their milk from the family 
cow. Butter no longer comes from the fam- 
ily churn. Today’s dairy producers and con- 
sumers are often thousands of miles away 
from each other. These miles of separation 
have done more than increase the cost of 
the finished product on consumers’ tables— 
they have caused lack of understanding. 
Producers are not always aware of the de- 
sires of the modern consumer. Consumers 
do not always appreciate the many complex 
problems involved in putting their daily 
milk supply on their doorsteps and dairy 
foods on the food counters. All this means 
that the dairy industry must do a better 
job in consumer information and selling 
than ever before. 

WE HAVE A THRILLING STORY TO TELL 

The dairy industry has a much better story 
to tell its customers about milk and dairy 
products than we had 50 years ago. Only 
during recent years have we realized the im- 
portance of milk as a food. We are learning 
more every day. We have the advantages 
of better manufacturing methods, more at- 
tractive packaging end improved means of 
distribution and display. We also have more 
media for bringing our message to our po- 
tential customers than ever before. We are 
improving out distribution system. Refrig- 
eration has opened up new markets. 

Our marlets are growing as science ex- 
plores new fields in the study of nutrition. 
‘We have heard much about the importance 
of plenty of milk for growing children. Only 
during the last few years have we begun to 
realize its value for good mental and phys- 
ical health among adults and for older folks. 
As medical science increases the average 
length of life the importance of proper nu- 
trition during the sunset years becomes in- 
creasingly important. Here again milk plays 
a vital role. 

MILK IS OUR MOST NEARLY PERFECT FOOD 


Dairy foods—milk and its products—are 
universally recognized as the most nearly 
perfect food. This makes a strong dairy 
industry, furnishing a large and constant 
supply of these essential foods, a matter of 
public necessity. A sound dairy industry is 
very much a matter of public interest, 








Dr. E. B. Hart, famous University of Wis- 
consin biochemist, has said that “if you had 
to choose a single food on which to live for 
the rest of your life, your wisest possible 
choice would be milk.” 

Milk and dairy products, scientific studies 
show, provide a major part of the daily nu- 
tritive needs of the American people. They 
supply one-half of the average family’s nu- 
tritive needs and do it at a cost of only 
one-fourth of the total food budget! 

A quart of milk or its equivalent in other 
dairy products supplies approximately the 
following percentages of the daily nutritive 
requirements of an average man: 


Percent 
Calefatt.. .cccccnccesocscccecccccccecece 100 
Riboflavin............-.----.---------- 82 
Phosphorus. .......-..----------------- 67 
ProteiR... cnccceccwccc. cocccenccccceccce a9 
Witetthl An nncnacenccsencconacocencecee 30 
CE Midtindntieoccsseddewddanstssense 22 
CalOFIGS.. 2c conccccccwnncccocconccecccco 22 
Vitamin C....nccccccccccosccecccccceecs 19 
NIACIN. oan cccccnwwecnconccccoccoscncce 6 
TRON. cccnccccnccncwnd! cccnceccoenccooe « & 


Nutrition studies leave no doubt of the im- 
portance of dairy foods in the diet. These 
facts substantiate the claim that milk is 
the most nearly perfect food. As Americans, 
in spite of our high nutritional standards, 
we are not consuming nearly as many dairy 
foods as we should. Increased use of these 
products is one of the foundation stones of 
good national health and strength. 


TRANSLATE NEEDS INTO WANTS 


The fact that Americans need more milk 
and dairy products does not necessarily mean 
that they will buy and consume them. We 
don’t always buy things because we need 
them. Frequently we buy the things we 
want. 

Here then, is today’s big problem: We know 
that the American people need more dairy 
foods. We know that the dairy industry has 
these foods to sell. How can we translate 
these needs into wants? Here is where edu- 
cation of consumers through Nation-wide ad- 
vertising and promotion can make a real con- 
tribution. 

In this part of our program of moving dairy 
products from the farm to the table we have 
failed to do the job on the scale it must be 
done today. We have failed to tell the story 
of milk and milk products with the power, 
the continuity, and the drama that it de- 
serves, 


FIELD IS HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 


Today's food field is extremely competitive, 
with scores of products fighting for the con- 
sumers’ dollar. On every side advertising 
dollars are being spent in record-breaking 
amounts, all for the purpose of making the 
consumer want the foods being advertised. 
National magazines, newspapers, radio, and 
television networks are all being used to sell 
food. 

During the first 6 months of this year 
nearly $61,000,000 were spent for food ad- 
vertising through magazines, radio and tele- 
vision networks. For every dollar spent for 
advertising dairy products, $15 are spent for 
advertising other foods, 

Nutritionists tell us that dairy foods should 
account for one-fourth of the family food 
budget. On that basis we should have spent 
about $15,000,000, or nearly four times our 
actual advertising budget. 


DIMES AGAINST DOLLARS 


When we look at advertising for other 
products we are even further behind. Less 
than $6,000,000 were spent in national 
newspaper advertising for all agricultural 
products in 1949. Expenditures for compet- 
ing products include one hundred and 
twelve millions for groceries, forty-two mil» 
lions for alcoholic beverages, eighty-five mil- 
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lions for automobiles, and twenty millions 
for tobacco. 

These are heavy odds. Because of this in- 
tensive advertising barrage, the consumer 
now wants these other products. These de- 
sires are like powerful magnets pulling at the 
consumers’ pocketbooks. 

There is only one effective way of counter- 
acting this magnetic pull. That is to create 
a desire for more dairy products, to change 
needs into wants. It can be done only by 
effective advertising telling the story of 
dairy products with all the dramatic inten- 
sity the dairy industry can develop. 


TEAMWORK CAN DO THE JOB 


How can the job be done? There is only 
one answer: more teamwork. No one group, 
no single unit in the dairy industry can carry 
the load alone. 

For many years the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation has served as the backfield for our 
dairy advertising team. Small contribu- 
tions from hundreds of thousands of dairy 
farmers have provided an advertising fund 
which has made it possible for dairy products 
to meet, at least in part, the advertising pull 
exerted by competing foods. Starting in a 
small way with three States—Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Iowa—the ADA now unites 
the efforts of dairy producers in 41 States. 
Within the limits of the available funds it 
has done a marvelous job of year-around ad- 
vertising to create an increased desire for 
dairy products throughout the Nation. 

Your Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture, through its dairy promotion section, 
has added its voice in proclaiming the story 
of dairy foods. Its work is made possible by 
the cooperation of the State legislature in 
making funds available for the promotion of 
dairy foods. Through the dairy promotion 
program your department of agriculture 
over the years has teamed up with the indus- 
try in “spreading the gospel” abou‘ dairy 
foods across the country. Most large na- 
tional conventions now have a small carton 
of Cheddar cheese at each plate, made pos- 
sible through dairy promotion funds. Dairy 
cookbooks, menus, and place mats-are being 
universally distributed. All these have 
helped in Wisconsin's dairy food sales efforts. 

Large dairy companies have joined their 
dollars and the power of their sales organ- 
izations. Nationally and in the communi- 
ties where they operate, they have preached 
the thrilling story of better health and 
greater vigor through dairy foods. 

Other allied food industries have also co- 
operated—foods which are logically used in 
combination with dairy products. The in- 
fluence of their assistance is hard to meas- 
ure but it has been extremely effective. 


HAVE ONLY SCRATCHED THE SURFACE 


But in spite of all we have done, we have 
only scratched the surface. Since 1940, dairy 
products have gained 4 percent in volume 
of sales (by weight). Using the same period, 
fresh produce sales gained 13 percent, meats 
17 percent, and eggs and poultry 32 percent, 
Is the dairy industry keeping pace? 

Perhaps what is needed is more emphasis 
upon taste-appeal—dairy products taste 
good, they are refreshing, you will enjoy eat- 
ing them—in addition to the appeal they are 
good for you and you need them. More 
emphasis upon the pleasure of good eating 
may be more effective. 

Today’s greatest need is for increased ad- 
vertising teamwork—teamwork where every- 
one gets into the game of boosting the prod- 
uct. Wisconsin’s dairy industry can and 
should sell dairy foods, the greatest family 
of foods known to civilization. 


RESEARCH: THE KEY TO PROGRESS 


Through research, the dairy industry has 
made great progress. Not only have increased 
nutritional values been brought to light, but 
great strides have been made in the fields 
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of better production, processing, and dis- 
tribution methods. Research efforts have 
given us new labor-saving equipment, to- 
gether with improved tools to measure 
quality. 

Several agencies are today’s members of 
the dairy research team. Through the Na- 
tional Dairy Council and other organiza- 
tions, the industry itself has made impor- 
tant contributions. Research laboratories 
in our own university and agricultural col- 
lege and other schools have offered many 
discoveries to the dairy industry, not to men- 
tion the vital role which private industry 
has played in progress through research. 

But in spite of the knowledge which has 
been gathered about milk, there is still much 
to learn. Each day brings new horizons in 
the possible uses of dairy products. 


MILK IS REAL BRAIN FOOD 


For example, only recently we have learned 
that a direct relationship exists between the 
amount of sugar in milk and the size of the 
brain. A compound known as galactose, 
found only in milk sugar, plays a big part 
in brain development. Here is the key to 
the added mental alertness obtained from 
milk and dairy foods; here is the real brain 
food—milk. 

Research leads the way in discovering new 
uses and new products in the dairy industry. 
It has revealed that whey, a dairy byproduct, 
contains forms of hydrolized proteins. These 
same proteins, when injected into the blood 
stream, exhibit remarkable properties in re- 
viving human beings suffering from starva- 
tion. It is research such as this that must 
lead the way in developing and expanding 
the use of dairy products. 


FEARFULLY AND WONDERFULLY MADE 


In spite of the many discoveries already 
made, milk continues to be an inexhaustible 
source of new marvels. Says a famous bio- 
chemist: “Milk is fearfully and wonderfully 
made. The more science studies milk, the 
more wonderful milk becomes, the more 
there is to discover of nature’s secrets. Na- 
ture put something into milk that cannot he 
duplicated in the laboratory.” 

To strengthen this observation, one recent 
study lists 274 known constituents and prop- 
erties of milk and 255 chemical components, 
And there remain unknowns which science, 
as yet, has not been able to isolate. 

These new facts are the basis of a pro- 
gram to inform consumers about dairy prod- 
ucts. The unknowns in milk serve as a 
challenge to research to continue patiently 
the hunt for more information to aid in 
improving the health and well-being of our 
people through the use of dairy products. 

By developing new products, finding new 
uses for our present products and byprod- 
ucts, helping to reduce manufacturing costs, 
improving our methods of packaging, seek- 
ing new ways of merchandising, research 
renders a great service to the dairy industry. 
Research and progress are inseparable. 

Research must lead the way. It must be 
miles ahead of actual practice. 


SUMMARY 


The future welfare of dairying is vital to 
all citizens of Wisconsin. Splendid progress 
has been made among the State’s 160,000 
dairy farmers and 2,274 dairy plants in main- 
taining 1 record production of dairy foods 
so essential to the State and Nation. But 
1950 finds the industry facing new problems 
and new challenges. Marketing is the No. 1 
challenge facing America’s dairyland today. 
The dairy marketing program is being 
strengthened through teamwork in an in- 
dustry-wide milk-quality program, com- 
bined with more emphasis on advertising, 
pro notion, and research. Wisconsin's State 
Department of Agriculture has a part to 
play in helping the dairy industry meet this 
midcentury challenge. 
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A Representative of the Free Nations of 
the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following artic'e from a recent issue 
of the Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass.: 


AMBASSADOR OF Goop WILL—LYNN GI IN Korea 
Laupep BY BuppIes 

How a Lynn soldier is serving as an am- 
bassador of good will in Korea was revealed 
today in a letter to the Telegram-News from 
two buddies in the war zone. 

Impressed with the philanthropy of Pfc 
William F. Pierce, whom they said has gone 
far to instill confidence of the Korean people 
toward the Americans, Corp. Bennie C. Rich 
and Corp. L. P. Fennessey wrote the follow- 
ing letter: 

“Epitor, TELEGRAM-NEwWs: 

“Since the beginning of time, people have 
sung the praises of great deeds done on the 
battlefields, but often as not the man behind 
the man, is forgotten. His is an important 
job also, since the front line men can’t func- 
tion without him. 

“Many such stories as the following have 
probably crossed your desk, and no doubt 
after a period of time they become boring. 
But in all sincerity we feel that this one 
should be shown to the public. It portrays 
the American soldier, who has been called 
upon for every conceivable task since the 
beginning of the Army. 

“We feel sure that when and if the people 
of Lynn read this they will be proud of the 
fact that one of their boys has gone a long 
way toward showing the Korean people our 
Way, the democratic way, of life. 

“Pic William F. Pierce since his arrival 
in Korea has continuously dreamed of his 
home town, his family, friends, and his girl 
that he has left behind, but has not for- 
gotten his duty as a representative of the 
free nations of the world. He has shown a 
remarkable ability in improving the relation- 
ship and general feeling among the Korean 
people toward the Americans asa whole. He 
has gone far in teaching the people of the 
world the wisdom in the old adage: ‘Build 
your house by the side of the road and be a 
friend to man.’ 

“Bill staged an ‘amateur show,’ with candy 
and chewing gum as prizes, among the chil- 
dren of a wayside town that the train on 
which we were riding stopped for a few hours, 
If the people of Lynn or any other American 
city or town could have seen their expres- 
sions, different from the ones seen on the 
faces of our own American children, differ- 
ent because of their clothes, which for the 
most part were ragged and torn, covered with 
dirt and filth, shoes that were not shoes at 
all, potbellies catsed by malnutrition, chil- 
dren, both male and female, of school age, 
with younger brothers and sisters strapped 
to their backs in the Oriental manner, al- 
though this does not call for these children 
to be bearing the burden of hunger and 
want; yes, these children were different be- 
cause they had seldom been treated with the 
kindness and consideration that was shown 
to them in the following few hours, the con- 
sideration that they would probably never 
have received if it had not been for Bill. If 
the people of America could have seen this, 
they would grasp a firmer understanding of 
the way of life we are attempting to, and 
will, preserve. The expression of fear and 


awe that showed on their faces as they looked 
at the dusty, tired American soldiers who 
stepped out of that train to get a breath of 
fresh air and stretch their legs. 

“They approached singly and in pairs, and 
then they seemed to appear out of nowhere, 
when they discovered that we did not come 
to loot, burn, and destroy as other nations 
had before us. They stood in line, if it 
might be called that, as we all know how 
hard it is to have children line up in an or- 
derly fashion, but they came to Bill as he 
passed out candy and then when he tried 
to have them sing, they pulled away as any 
other child would, but with them it was 
more pronounced. But Bill’s overwhelming 
smile and personality turned the trick. 

“He called them over and overcame the 
language barrier by signs and actions. The 
girls at first, they sang their quaint native 
songs in a reserved manner at first, and then 
with increased gusto. When the boys 
chimed in they sang in a boisterous and brag- 
gard manner, symbolic of an adolescent who 
is trying his best to outshine the girls. When 
the initial prizes, which he got from his 
own personal rations, were distributed, do- 
nations were made by the other GI's who were 
affected by the spontaneous response by the 
children. When the train continued on its 
weary journey it left many a saddened heart 
behind, but left many a pocket bulging with 
candy, gum, and other goodies, also a group 
of better citizens of a nation now in jeopardy 
because of the aggressive tactics of the North 
Koreans. This was made possible only by 
the philanthropy of Pfc William F. Pierce. 

“Truly, sirs, this epitaph of an ambassador 
of good will, as well as a representative of 
our country, in the present crisis, will be 
remembered long; and as it is retold along 
with countless others, the beauty of the 
scene will undoubtedly be enhanced. 

“The soldier, Bill Pierce, does not know that 
this is being sent to you, for if he did, we feel 
sure that he wouldn’t approve of its being 
written. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Corp. BENNIE C. RICH. 
“Corp. L. P. PFENNESSEY.” 


Not a Word About Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Liberty (Ind.) Herald of 
February 22, 1951: 

Not a Worp ABout Economy 


The administration's tax message to Con- 
gress calls for very heavy increases in cor- 
poration and individual income taxes, on top 
of the boost which went into effect last 
October. It also asks for big jumps in the 
excise taxes on automobiles, household ap- 
pliances, and other commodities. 

All of this was generally anticipated be- 
fore the message was made public. But the 
startling part of the matter is that not a 
word is said about cutting nonessential 
Government costs. That was also true of 
the President’s budget message, which went 
to Congress early in January. This blue- 
print for the coming fiscal year actually en- 
visioned substantial increases in nondefense 
spending, to be piled onto a huge military 
budget. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Here is a policy which, if we accept it, can 
only lead to the impoverishment of our 
people, the sapping of our energies and re- 
sources, and, in time, to the breakdown of 
our system of government. We are in a 
very different position now than we were in 
1940, when the last defense program got 
rolling. Then taxes—local and State, as 
well as Federal—were low by comparison 
with the present. So was the national debt. 
And the family cost of living was about half 
of today’s figure. 

It has been authoritatively said that the 
budget can be cut by as much as $8,000,000,- 
000 in fields which have nothing to do with 
the defense effort. That is not far from the 
amount the currently proposed tax bill is de- 
signed to raise. It is the plain duty of Con- 
gress to make every possible economy before 
approving new taxes. The people will pay 
what they have to pay, and make whatever 
sacrifices are necessary—but they cannot be 
expected to supinely accept “politics as 
usual” in this grim era of our history. 


Plenty To Buy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. WITHROW.™ Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorpD, I include an article 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of February 7 relative to the increase 
in retail stocks. This article should 
make very interesting reading. 

Pienty To Buy—Retai Stocks Towser, Sup- 
PLIES KEEP COMING AS ScaRE SaLes E3sp— 
Drtrotr STore’s R-FRIGERATOR Stock Up 
120 Percent IN YEAR; Bic TV RISE IN 
PrTTSBURGH; SOME MERCHANTS ARE NERVOUS 
When New Yorkers ‘) umbed through their 

ad-fat newspapers last Sunday they found 

big Macy’s department store sale-ballyhooing 

a $550 television set for $329. 

The sale was symptomatic of a little noted 
fact of the hour: Despite the cry of “short- 
ages,” and despite the drain of January's 
pell-mell scare buying, the Nation’s retailers 
are still loaded to the gunwales with con- 
sumer goods. 

The pattern is the same everywhere. A 
Wall Street Journal 10-city survey finds store 
after store with the biggest stocks ever—and 
continuing to receive a tremendous flow of 
goods from manufacturers. 

“No items are short, not even ammunition 
in our sportirg goods department,” says a 
Los Angeles department store executive. 

SOME ARE NERVOUS 


Some merchants are growing a little ner- 
vous about their lapful. They've had several 
psychological jolts this wee. After watch- 
ing Nation-wide department sales roar 32 
percent above a year ago in the 4 weeks 
through January 27, they saw sales in New 
York stores reported only 6 percent over 1950 
in the week through February 3—an¢d Phila- 
delphia sales charted 6 percent under 1950. 

Sales trends have been zigzagging so much 
in recent months, of course, that there’s no 
assurance this slow-up will continue long. 
It’s possible another burst of consumer buy- 
ing could be induced soon by Treasury Sec- 
retary Snyder’s call for a 25-percent manu- 
facturers excise on big home appliances. 
Since retailers’ present inventories would be 








free from this tax, these might move out in 
a hurry. 

Consumer hard goods—on which most of 
the shortage talk centers—is the field in 
which the retailers appear to be most heavily 
loaded. 

A big department store in Detroit has on 
hand neurly five times as many television 
receivers as at this time last year. Its stocks 
of re-rigerators are up 120 percent, of furni. 
ture 11 percent. 


ACROSS THE BOARD 


One of Pittsburgh's biggest stores gives 
this account of its inventory situation, com- 
pared with a year ago: Television sets, up 
200 percent; rugs, up 75 percent; refrig- 
erators and stoves, up 40 percent; furniture, 
up 35 percent; toiletries and perfumes, up 
25 percent; clothing, up 10 percent. 

In Cambridge, Mass., Pioller’s, a furniture 
and appliance emporium, says its stocks 
average 20 percent greater than a year ago, 
with the biggest increases coming in washing 
machines, refrigerators, and television sets. 

And one of the owners of the Good House- 
keeping Shops, Inc., a chain of five furniture 
and appliance stores in Chicago, says his 
firm now has the largest inventories ever 
carried. Each store, he adds, has an aver- 
age 90-day supply of television receivers, re- 
frigerators, washing machines, and furniture; 
a normal stock, he figures, would be enough 
to last 30 days. 


MORE COMING IN 


On top of the higher inventories is the 
continuing heavy delivery of goods by manu- 
facturers. Robert Gorman, appliance man- 
ager for Plunkett-Rogers Co., an appliance 
and furniture shop on Chicago’s West Side, 
calculates television sets are pouring in at a 
clip 50 percent faster than a year ago. The 
pace on refrigerators, washing machines, and 
stoves, he says, is up 30 percent. 

An official of a Detroit department store 
puts its receipts of goods of all kinds in Jan- 
uary at 20 percent above the like 1950 month. 
And he thinks deliveries will continue to 
outstrip last year’s for some mcnths to come. 

For another indication of irony in short- 
age talk, listen to Marvin Cossy, partner in 
Edward B. Dublin & Son, Chicago appliance 
store: “Television sets are supposed to be 
on an allocation basis, but it’s a funny thing 
that manufacturers keep calling up and ask- 
ing if I want more merchandise.” 


“ALWAYS THE LAST” 


The Los Angeles store which finds not even 
ammunition in short supply adds that it re- 
cently received more of the stuff. “And 
though we've been told by the manufacturers 
this was the last shipment,” says a spokes- 
man, “we’ve been told that for the last sev- 
eral orders.” 

And retailers have some sizable orders still 
sitting in manufacturers’ files. If any con- 
siderable percentage of these is filled, re- 
tail stocks may be heaped higher yet. 

The Plunkett-Rogers store in Chicago now 
has on order six times as many refrigerators, 
stoves, and washing machines as a year ago. 

In Boston, Harry Sussman, president of 
appliance-vending National Sales Co., says 
he’s put in blanket orders with all his sup- 
ply sources and will take all they can give 
him. 

MORE MEN’S WEAR, MORE MUSIC 


The general manager of a big Detroit men’s 
wear store has ordered about 10 percent more 
than last year for the forthcoming spring 
season, and he’s trying to get the spring 
finery delivered in February instead of March. 

And Robert Benson, proprietor of Chi- 
cago’s Benson Music Shop, Inc., reports: “I'm 
buying further ahead now than last year, 
about 60 days against 30 days last February.” 

If a peace scare should come along soon, 
the resultant dip in public purchasing might 
prove a severe blow for some stores with 
heavy inventories, sny some retailers. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


In case of such a slump, predicts a Boston 
TV dealer, “a lot of banks will find themselves 
in the television-set business.” 

R. C. Bernier, of Bernier’s Radio & Electric 
Co., in Cleveland, who’s not ordering far in 
advance, observes, “The grass will be awfully 
brown if we should suddenly come into a 
peacetime economy.” 


THE TREND IS STINKO 


The merchandise manager of a big Pitts- 
burgh department store sees the present buy- 
ing trend as a possible index to the future, 
and remarks: “The scare buying spree started 
to taper off the last week in January. The 
first day in February was stinko.” 

And Jim Earle, who runs Chicago’s Wood- 
lawn Radio & Music Co., utters this word of 
caution: “The combination of an early 
Easter and a continuation of the cold 
weather may give a set-back to a lot of dealers 
getting up to their neck in merchandise that 
is costing plenty to finance.” 

The general abundance of things to buy 
doesn’t mean, of course, that absolutely 
every consumer item is still untouched by 
war. There are exceptions. The copper- 
bottomed frying pan situation, for example, 
is not so > 

Titche-Goettinger Co., one of Dallas’ lead- 
ing department stores, reports its supplies of 
copper-bottomed frying pans are just about 
cleaned out. An official order has banned 
their manufacture after March 1. Other 
stores the country over are running short 
of this ware. 

Foam-rubber mattresses are increasingly 
scarce, finds Arthur Larson, advertising and 
sales promotion manager for big Powers 
Furniture Co., in Portland, Oreg. And a 
Pittsburgher reports low-price bed sheets 
hard to come by. 





A Lesson in Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of February 22, 
1951: 

A LESSON IN SOCIALISM 


Students in a Yonkers, N. Y., high school 
have a far better understanding of the fal- 
lacy of the Socialist theory of “take” and 
“give” as result of the ingenuity of a teacher 
of economics and history in that institution 
of learning. 

Recognizing that these students had lived 
their lives exclusively in an atmosphere pol- 
luted by the propaganda of the Socialist 
planners who held the reins of government, 
the teacher struck upon a novel method to 
show how false is the theory which his pupils 
generally had been led to accept. 

But we'll let the teacher tell his own story 
that you, too, may recognize the dangers 
that lie ahead if we blindly follow the 
preachments of those who would guide us 
down the path to a welfare state. 

“As a teacher in the public schools, I find 
that the Socialist-Communist idea of taking 
‘from each according to his ability,’ and giv- 
ing ‘to each according to his need’ is now 
generally accepted without question by most 
of our pupils. In an effort to explain the 
fallacy in this theory, I sometimes try this 
approach with my pupils: 

“When one of the brighter or harder- 
working pupils makes a grade of 95 on a 
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test, I suggest that I take away 20 points 
and give them to a student who has made 
only 55 points on his test. Thus each would 
contribute according to his ability and— 
since both would have a passing mark—each 
would receive according to his need. After 
I have juggled the grades of all the other 
pupils in this fashion, the result is usually 
a@ common-ownership grade of between 75 
and 80—the minimum needed for passing or 
for survival. Then I speculate with the 
pupils as to the probable results if I actually 
used the socialistic theory for grading papers. 

“First, the highly productive pupils—and 
they are always a minority in school as well 
as in life—would soon lose all incentive for 
producing. Why strive to make a high grade 
if part of it is taken from you by authority 
and given to someone else? 

“Second, the less productive pupils—a 
majority in school as elsewhere—would, for 
a time, be relieved of the necessity to study 
or to produce. This Socialist-Communist 
system would continue until the high pro- 
ducers had sunk—or had been driven down— 
to the level of the low producers. At that 
point, in order for anyone to survive, the 
authority would have no alternative but to 
begin a system of compulsory labor and 
punishments against even the low producers. 
They, of course, would then complain bit- 
terly, but without understanding. 

“Finally, I return the discussion to the 
ideas of freedom and enterprise—the market 
economy—where each person has freedom of 
choice, and is responsible for his own deci- 
sions and welfare. 

“Gratifyingly enough, most of my pupils 
then understand what I mean when I explain 
that socialism—even in a democracy—will 
eventually result in a living death for all 
except the authorities and a few of their 
favorite lackeys.” 





A Sly Back-Stabber 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission given, there 
is printed herewith one of Drew Pear- 
son’s recent syndicated articles: 


THE DatLy WASHINGTON Merry-Go-RouNnpD 
(By Drew Pearson) 


WASHINGTON.—The bitter row over labor 
participation in the mobilization picture 
boils down partly to a clash with Gen. Lucius 
Clay, former military governor of Germany, 
now right-hand man to Defense Mobilization 
Czar Charles E. Wilson. There is also a lot 
of peeve against Harry S. Truman personally, 

Clay, a hard-hitting, hard-working Army 
Officer, accustomed to giving and taking or- 
ders, was continually clashing with civilians 
when he served as right-hand man to War 
Mobilizer Jimmy Byrnes in World War II. 
Later, while in Germany, he established what 
is probably a record for any American Official. 
He cabled his resignation to the State De- 
partment as military governor of Germany 
three times in 1 day. 

Tllustrative of Clay’s difficulties with labor 
leaders is one backstage incident involving 
the appointment of a manpower commis- 
sioner. 

President Truman had telephoned Mobili- 
zation Czar Wilson asking him to appoint 
ex-Senator Frank Graham, of North Caro- 
lina, as Manpower Commissioner. Former 
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president of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Dr. Graham served as a member of the 
War Labor Board in World War II and played 
a potent part in keeping labor relations on 
an even keel. 

Wilson seemed to welcome Truman's sug- 
gestion, but later, when Graham called on 
Wilson and General Clay, the latter made 
it clear that Graham would be only one of 
six assistants, and would report not to 
Mobilizer Boss Wilson but to Clay through 
Wall Street Investment Banker Sidney Wein- 
berg. 

Under these hamstringing conditions Gra- 
ham politely declined. 

Nore: Graham subsequently went to 
Alaska, showed how skillful he was in han- 
dling labor relations by smoothing out a 
difficult situation threatening to stop vital 
construction of Air Force housing and Army 
fortifications. 


CLAY STAGES A VISHINSKY 


On another occasion General Clay had 
called a closed-door conference attended by 
Secretary of Labor Tobin, Selective Service 
Director Hershey, and Presidential Aide Dan- 
iel H. Stowe to discuss manpower problems, 

Clay at that time was all set to announce 
his own man as Manpower Commissioner, but 
he had scarcely begun to talk when White 
House Assistant Stowe interrupted. He ad- 
vised that he had instructions from the 
President that the manpower commissioner- 
ship was not to be discussed. 

Stowe did not say so, but the President 
knew, even then, how vigorously lebor felt 
on the subject, and he did not want General 
Clay dictating the appointment. 

Faced with this message from the White 
House, Clay got red under the collar and 
stamped out. 

Later he got his way. His own candidate, 
Arthur Flemming, of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, became Manpower Commissioner— 
after being pushed through by Wilson him- 
self. 

This is one of the reasons labor is so sore, 


BIG-BUSINESS TYCOONS 


Another reason is the number of big-b isi- 
ness tycoons around Wilson and the manner 
in which they dominate the mobilization 
picture. Here are some of them: 

General Clay, on leave from Continental 
Can; Fred Searls, on leave from Newmont 
Mining, a J. P. Morgan firm; Sidney Wein- 
berg, head of Goldman, Sachs, investment 
bankers; Howard Chase, of General Mills; 
Alfred Howse, of the Forest Land Develop- 
ment Co., general economic adviser to Wilson, 
The operations of Weinberg’s Goldman, 
Sachs investment house during the depres- 
sion, incidentally, was one of the reasons 
why Congress passed the Securities and Ex- 
change Act. 

While these are skilled businessmen, they 
serve as “no dollar” men. In other words, 
they are paid not by the Government but by 
their own companies, thus are in the difficult 
position of serving one master but being paid 
by another. 





Federal Patronage in Mississippi 
REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, betrayal of a public trust is one 
of the most despicable of all crimes. 
Charges were made in the other body 
last Wednesday, and with good reason, 





that Federal patronage jobs in Missis- 
sippi were being bought and sold like 
sardines across the counter. These 
charges are serious. They have long 
been the subject of common, everyday 
conversation in the State of Mississippi. 
There is evidence that in some instances 
jobs have been sold. I hope in the inter- 
est of honest government and sound ad- 
ministration the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
will see that these charges are thor- 
oughly aired, and, if substantiated, those 
responsible for perpetuating these crimes 
will be brought to the bar of justice. 





Shipment of Critical Materials by Great 
Britain to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a letter to me from Judge Henry 
Ellenbogen, of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Allegheny County, Pa, a 
former Member of this body, dated Feb- 
ruary 23, 1951, and an editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Press dated Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1951, on the subject of sale and 
shipment of critical defense materials by 
Great Britain to Soviet Russia: 


Jupcrs’ CHAMBERS, 
Court or CoMMON PLEAs, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 23, 1951. 
Hon. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing an edi- 
torial from the Pittsburgh Press of Thursday, 
February 15. 

The editorial is startling, and it appears to 
be absurd that we and our allies should fight 
Communists in Korea, while, at the same 
time, we or our allies should supply our 
enemies with the means to fight us. Many 
of our brave boys have been killed or wounded 
with the material furnished to the enemy, 
and many others will suffer and die in the 
trying days ahead. 

The legal situation appears to be that the 
United Nations has branded both China and 
North Korea as aggressors. Great Britain is 
an important member of the United Nations, 
A decent respect for the resolution of the 
UN should cause England to suspend further 
shipment of all materials to China—at least 
until the United Nations has decided what 
sanctions should be applied against the ag- 
gressor nations. 

If a resolution of the United Nations does 
not carry that much weight among its own 
members—and Great Britain voted for the 
resolution—then such a resolution would ap- 
pear to have little value. 

If all free nations stand together in a de- 
termined resistance against the Communist 
aggressors, who would enslave all peoples and 
degrade mankind, the cause of freedom is 
sure to triumph. But if Great Britain pays 
no attention to resolutions of the United 
Nations, which have been solemnly adopted 
after much deliberation, and sells critical 
materials to China that strengthen her in the 
fight against the United Nations, then the 
free world is indeed in jeopardy. 

I hope that you will call this matter to the 
attention of our Government, with the view 
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that our Government may take effective steps 
to cause Great Britain to suspend its trade 
with China. I would also appreciate it if you 
would bring this matter to the attention of 
your fellow Congressmen, and the country at 
large, by having this letter and the enclosed 
editorial inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry ELLENPO--~ 


Barris Let Us Down 


British shipments of iron and steel to Red 
China last December alone were almost as 
much as her total shipments for 12 months 
of 1949. 

British woolen goods exports to Red China 
shot up from $2,000 in December 1949 to 
$300,000 in December 1950. “And in the same 
related periods, British shipments of as- 
sorted machinery, also vehicles of various 
kinds, rose from a few thousand dollars to 
hundred of thousands. 

Britain in 1950 sold 20 times as much raw 
rubber to the Soviet Union as in 1949. 

Right. now two shiploads of rubber totaling 
10,000 tons are at sea between Singapore and 
Hong Kong, destined for a Communist enemy 
which British troops are fighting on two 
fronts. 

And the socialistic British Government 
says it has no intention of stopping these 
shipments. 

A Conservative member of Commons got 
a brush off this week when he asked Prime 
Minister Attlee whether he was aware that 
British rubber was moving to Hong Kong and 
what he d to do to prevent the loss 
of this strategic material. 

An under secretary merely confirmed that 
the rubber, worth $10,000,000, was on the 
Way and said the Government intended to 
do nothing about it. 

No British paper printed the story, or men- 
tioned the huge rubber shipments, according 
to a London dispatch. 

Small wonder. Reports from Korea yes- 
terday said that Red tanks and self-pro- 
pelled guns spearheaded a drive which 
threatened to cut off 100,000 Allied troops in- 
cluding British around Seoul. 

If those tanks weren’t made of British 
steel, if those self-propelled guns weren't 
moving on British rubber, they could have 
been—or more like them will be. 

How can we win a war when an ally per- 
sists in selling much needed raw materials 
to the enemy? 

Senator O’'Conor, of Maryland, repeatedly 
has called attention to the “alarming pro- 
portions” of strategic materials exports from 
Britain to the iron-curtain countries. In 
the first 10 months of 1950 these exports 
have aggregated $68,000,000. 

His subcommittee on export controls and 
policies is doing valuable work in disclosing 
Britain's trade with the enemy. Its findings 
should get closest attention as Congress 
looks into the foreign-aid proposals in the 
Truman budget. 





Soil Conservation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous cons2nt to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a reso- 
lution unanimously passed by the Wis- 
consin Association of Soil Conservation 
District Supervisors representing 61 
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county-wide districts in the State of 
Wisconsin. This resolution was sent to 
me by Mr. Herbert Meyer, secretary of 
the association. 

It is needless for me to extol at this 
time the virtues of soil conservation. 
We are accomplishing great things in 
Wisconsin through the application of 
intelligent soil-conservation methods. 
All groups are working in harmony, 
which probably is greatly accountable 
for the results being obtained. 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION oF SoIL 
CONSERVATION DisTRICT SUPERVISORS, 
Baraboo, Wis., February 2, 1951. 
Hon. Garpner R. WITHROW, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WirHRow: As secretary of the 
Wisconsin Association of Soil Conservation 
District Supervisors, representing 61 county- 
wide districts in the State, I have been in- 
structed to transmit to you the following 
resolution : 

“Whereas conservation of our soil and 
water resources is essential to the vigorous 
health and high morale of our people, a 
st- ng national defense, and our democratic 
system of government, is an established and 
accepted truth; and 

“Whereas soil-conservation districts, dem- 
ocratically organized and locally controlled 
local units of State government, have proved 
to be an effective group through which this 
vitally important national assignment can 
be accomplished; and 

“Whereas soil-conservation district super- 
visors have secured excellent cooperation 
from State and Federal agencies and or- 
ganizations, particularly the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, in working toward a well- 
rounded program of proper land use and 
soil and water conservation, and since con- 
tinuation of this essential work is dependent 
on keeping a strong and adequately financed 
Soil Conservation Service; and 

“Whereas rumors in the press indicate 
that various reorganization ideas are under 
consideration, which would weaken or de- 
stroy the direct technical assistance the Soil 
Conservation Service is giving districts: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Wisconsin Members of 
Congress, and the United States Secretary 
of Agriculture be informed that soil-con- 
servation district supervisors in assembly at 
a State meeting in Madison, Wis., on Febru- 
ary 1, 1951, hereby enthusiastically endorse 
the work of the Soil Conservation Service 
and do further petition that this agency be 
administratively strengthened, kept a sep- 
arate bureau in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, given full responsi- 
bility for Federal help on soil and water 
conservation, and given adequate appropria- 
tions to take care of technical needs of 
farmers of the Nation through the medium 
of our soil-conservation districts.” 

Your consideration and support of our 
resolution will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT R. MEYER, 
Secretary. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


XCVII—App.— 64, 


the following intevesting article which 
appeared in the Boston Globe, Boston, 
Mass., on February 26, 1951: 


T. G. M.’s CoLtumn 
RFC NEED MAKE NO APOLOGIES FOR ITS SMALL 
LOANS 

These are unhappy days for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The agency 
seems to be up to its neck in a hot brew of 
Lustron (housing), Texmass (oil) and vari- 
ous other none too savory ingredients. Pre- 
siding, of course, is chief chef Senator J. W. 
FULBRIGHT, and assistant chefs, Senators 
Tosry and Pavut Dovsctas. 

The RFC, in short, stands charged with 
yielding to political influence in the granting 
of loans. 

A secondary but almost equally uncom- 
fortable situation has been brought about 
by the curious coincidence that about 11 
different employees of the agency have re- 
signed over the past few years and then 
shown up a few weeks later with fat jobs 
\.ith some of the agency’s largest borrow- 
ers—by chance only a few weeks after these 
companies had been loaned money. 

All in all the giant $2,000,000,000 lending 
agency is in a mess, a fact which causes no 
great sadness in the hearts of the many who 
for some years have had their scalping knife 
out for the RFC anyway on the theory that 
it represented an infringement of the prin- 
ciples of free enterprise and offered a dan- 
gerous degradation to the whole structure 
of private credit. 

Even the White House has gone skittish 
in this mess, ordering copies of the agency’s 
correspondence with Members of Congress 
on the subject of applications for loans and 
playing a sort of on-again-off-again game as 
to whether to turn control of the agency over 
to a single man or to continue its present 
five-man Board of Directors. 


NINETY PERCENT OF LOANS UNDER $100,000 


All of this is too bad. 

It is too bad because over the years the 
RFC bas done a rather remarkable job of 
playing “poor man’s bank” to thousands of 
small-business men who might otherwise 
have gone to the wall. 

Less than 10 percent of the agency’s loans 
are for an amount in excess of $100,000, and 
hence come to the Washington office for ap- 
proval—and it is in the Washington office 
where the political pressure has been applied 
apparently. 

The average small-business man must first 
go to his commercial bank. Only if this and 
other sources of private credit have been ex- 
hausted may he apply to the RFC, which thus 
gets only risks which commercial banks 
either cannot, or do not, wish to undertake. 

If his application is among the 90 percent 
under $100,000—4,904 last year out of a total 
of 5,506 loans, for instance—it is authorized 
or rejected by the regional office having ju- 
risdiction in the city where he lives. Only if 
he is after big money does he enter the 
Washington picture. 

Even with such political abuses as have no 
doubt occurred, the RFC has an interesting 
lending record. 

It has authorized a total of 59,000 loans 
amounting tO $4,600,000,000 since it was 
founded by Congress in 1932, a pet anti- 
depression measure of President Hoover. 

Although these loans include the so-called 
defense loans during World War II and 
loans under the National Housing Act, total 
losses have been only $101,000,000, out of 
which $35,000,000 was in the one loan to Lus- 
tron, which was made only after its O. K. by 
@ highly respected private engineering firm 
and receipt of a signed letter urging its 
granting from Dr. John Steelman on White 
House stationery. 

On its normal peacetime lending program 
the agency has suffered a ratio of loss of less 
than three-fourths of 1 percent, a record 
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comparable to that of most banking insti- 
tutions. 

AID TO AUTO DEALERS AND SMALL GROCERIES 

The big loans that the agency makes— 
the ones that perhaps go sour or turn up 
with suggestions of improper political in- 
fluence—are the ones that make the head- 
lines and hold public attention. 

But what of these—the 159 motor vehicle 
dealers who last year borrowed $4,795,000 
from the agency, an average of $30,000 each— 
the 119 grocery stores which borrowed on the 
average of $1,500—the 103 motels and auto 
courts which borrowed less than $3,000 
each—and the other 2,800 borrowers for 
amounts less than $25,000? Or the other 
2,000 who borrowed between $25,000 and 
$100,000? 

These loans—not the politically pressured 
Lustron, nor the rich man's tax high jinks 
of Texmass—make up the great mass of 
RFC loans. 

These are almost entirely term loans of the 
sort which commercial banks do not make, 
so-called capital or term loans in order to 
expand or resuscitate a small business. 

Perhaps the RFC should have its ears 
pinned back by being prevented by statute 
from making loans in the larger amounts, 
and be forced in the future to confine its 
activities to the small business loans with 
which it has done such a spectacular job. 

It has been big business, not the little 
fellows, which has been singing siren songs 
to the agency. 

JOHN HARRIMAN. 


America the New Canaan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF RE!'RESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, February 22, we listened to 
the reading of Gen. George Washington’s 
immortal address. This wonderful 
speech, and the unselfish patriotic and 
distinguished service of this great man 
always serves as an inspiration to me, 
and, I believe, to this body. 

I am wondering if it would not be well 
that we consider the omnipotent hand of 
God in the fashioning of a man like Gen- 
eral Washington and every other citizen 
that has made any enduring contribu- 
tion to our Republic and way of life, and 
in the creation of our country? 

The day of miracles has not passed. 
Our country is a miracle, for it had a 
spiritual birth. No one can ever con- 
vince me that the winning of our inde- 
pendence was not a miracle performed 
under the approval and guidance of Al- 
mighty God by patriotic, poor but pious, 
men and women, willing to be led by God 
and that God looked down from heaven 
and smiled on their ambitions to set up 
a Republic, governed by representatives 
of the people. 

I will always believe that God intended 
this country to be a new Canaan. A 
home for disciplined and godly people. 
God disciplined the people of old Canaan 
before permitting them to set foot upon 
that land. 

Anyone studying history, especially 
biblical history, must be impressed with 
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the similarity of the people’s ambitions 
for vld Canaan and the ambitions of our 
forefathers for this new Canaan, in that 
they desired God as their King and their 
guide, and must be impressed with the 
similarity of God’s omnipotent hand in 
His provision for leadership. 

As Joshua was the leader into old 
Canaan, George Washington was the 
leader of the new. The comparison of 
these two figures is interesting to me. 
Both of these men were permitted to see 
the lands before fighting upon them. 
Joshua saw old Canaan when he went 
as a spy. General Washington saw the 
land he was to fight for as a citizen, as 
a surveyor and as a soldier. Both were 
commanders in chief of their respective 
armies. They both fought a 7 years’ war, 
They both fought against terrifying odds 
numerically, and both had their tempers 
and faith sorely tried. They both estab- 
lished 13 colonies, one of which was my 
native State of Georgia. One might 
say, there were only 12 tribes oi Israel, 
and that is correct, but we must not 
forget that the portion of Joseph was 
divided between Ephraim and Manessah. 
Both were the first presidents of their 
respective republics. Both were humble 
enough, and thank God, big enough and 
wise enough to give God the entire credit 
for their victories, and to remind their 
people that their country’s destiny was 
dependent upon their submissiveness to 
God. 

Consequently, our form of government 
was spiritual in its origin. Democracy 
is not, and cannot be for other than 
spiritual people. In some quarters today 
it is considered smart to deny God. Yet, 
those people are now partaking of fruits, 
and reaping generously where they have 
not sown, all the gifts of the God they 
deny. 

Our forefathers had their problems. 
General Washington had his. There was 
the atheist then as now. Then there 
were the Tories. As a boy, I wondered 
what manner of men were those Tories. 
What was their thinking that they could 
object to a government by men? And, 
how could anyone object to such a Gov- 
ernment as our patriots had conceived? 
I searched the books for the answer, and 
found it. I read many of their speeches, 
and was startled to find that these peo- 
ple opposed our freedoms upon the 
premise that history had indubitably 
proven that no democracy had existed 
more than 200 years, and contended that 
within 200 years the people would be- 
come so corrupt, so greedy, sO power- 
conscious, so demanding of the Govern- 
ment’s obligations to them whether real 
or supposed, while so thoroughly forget- 
ful of the practical fact that the Gov- 
ernment could give nothing that the citi- 
zens had not already in the performance 
of their obligations given the Govern- 
ment, that they would pull down the 
pillars that supported the temple of de- 
mocracy. 

Our forefathers knew this history, and 
they did not deny the arguments of facts 
the Tories set forth. But our people and 
General Washington said: “That need 
not be the case at all, for so long as we 
walk with God and serve Him. He will 
be merciful and our Government will 
endure.” That has been the touchstone 


of America. That explains the fact that 
from our humble but spiritual beginning 
we have become the greatest and richest 
nation the world has ever know. In the 
light of the Tories’ argument, however, 
it is exceedingly worth while that we now 
appraise their predictions. We are now 
approaching 200 years as a Republic. 
What is the situation today concerning 
the greed, corruption, power madness, 
and demands of the people without any 
thought of those people as to their duties 
and obligations to the Government? 

It is pitiful to see so many in the so- 
called name of higher education at- 
tempting to destroy God as our leader, 
and to wipe out every concept that made 
our country great. In these times of 
crisis surpassing any other crisis of the 
human race, we could do no finer thing 
or more patriotic thing than to firmly 
resolve to go back to the God and the 
faith and the concepts of our founding 
fathers and General Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, February 22, was not only 
Gen. George Washington’s birthday, but 
was also the birthday of another great 
American, and a product of the little, but 
fine county, Lee County, Ga., where I was 
born and reared. I refer to Hon, Frank 
Lebby Stanton. This man and his week- 
ly newspaper published at Smithville, 
Lee County, Ga., caught the eye and won 
the admiration of all America. Born in 
poverty, he did not consider poverty a 
disgrace, nor did he appeal for help from 
his Government. Living as he did, short- 
ly after the War Between the States, he 
in common with his people and section 
knew the touch of poverty, famine, and 
oppression. But he knew and his people 
and section knew the promise of Amer- 
ica. Our Government had said to him 
and to his and to every citizen, “You 
can go as far as your will to work and 
ability will permit you to go.” He knew, 
and we know, that is all that any honest 
government can say. That is all any 
honest man can desire that his govern- 
ment say. With a heart full of love for 
his people, his family, and his country, 
and a belief in all of them, he put his 
head, his hands, and his heart to work. 
In a short while this country boy was 
with the Atlanta Constitution, then the 
South’s greatest newspaper, and with the 
immortal Henry W. Grady, who was one 
of the greatest orators, newspaper 
writers, and Americans this world has 
ever seen. 

Mr. Stanton was a poet. The South’s 
sweetest singer. Everyone has heard 
that beautiful song, Mighty Lak a Rose. 
Perhaps you do not know Mr. Stan- 
ton wrote that song in the matter of a 
few minutes and immediately after 
he had stood by the bedside-of his little 
son who was stricken with infantile 
paralysis. As that little mite of human- 
ity lay on his bed in pain with cheeks 
reddened by the heat of a high fever, Mr. 
Stanton’s mother said, “He looks like 
arose.” Mr. Stanton left the sick room, 
took up his pencil and wrote that song 
ba the people of this Nation still 
sing. 

Mr. Stanton loved his family. On one 
occasion, Mrs. Stanton went to South 
Carolina to visit relatives, leaving Mr. 
Stanton at home. Mr. Staaton, coming 
home from work, immediately missed the 
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companionship of his wonderful wife. 
There was the empty chair, so he sat 
down and wrote his wife a letter in song. 
You know it, and America sings it, the 
title being “Just a Wearyin’ for You.” 

Mr. Stanton loved our country. On 
one occasion a depression visited our 
country and section. Our people were 
in despair. There were problems to be 
faced and to be solved by a resolute peo- 
ple, and not by people who despaired. 
In his desire to build up the morale of 
the people by a message in song, he 
wrote those words: 


This old world we are living in, is mighty 
hard to beat; 

Oh, you get a thorn with every rose, but ain’t 
the roses sweet. 


The heartthrobs of America were al- 
ways sweet to Frank L. Stanton, of Lee 
County, Ga. Mr. Stanton left that feel- 
ing with his people. Today I proudly say 
to you that the people of our section love 
this country with a devotion second to 
none. And our section loves God also. 
Some writers and newspapers have re- 
ferred to us in tones of disparagement, 
criticism, and pity as “the Bible Belt.” 
We take that reference as a great com- 
pliment and accept the title with thank- 
fulness. As our junior Senator, Hon. 
RicuarD B. RUSSELL, observed, however: 

It is refreshing to note that some of those 
higher critics now realizing the dangers of 
an atomic bomb, have suddenly become quite 
anxious that we move over a little and let 


them claim the protection of a God they had 
denied, 


Wherever you see godly men and 
women, and ministers of God, those 
whom God has put his infallible finger 
upon and said, “I want you,” preaching 
the Book as it was written and not the 
interpretations some men placed on it 
about 10 years ago, there you will see the 
principles of General Washington and 
Frank L. Stanton not only enduring, but 
prospering every hour. 

I thank God for these men I have 
mentioned, and for all men and women of 
like mind over the 48 States and the 
world. And we have many, and no sec- 
tion has a complete monopoly, and I hope 
they rise up with the courage God gives 
his true servants and assert themselves 
boldly in this critical hour. 


The Selective Service Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
present operation of the selective-service 
draft, if continued, will have a disastrous 
effect on the farm production in North 
Dakota for 1951 and 1952. 

As everyone ought to know, farming 
is now done by tractor power—practi- 
cally everything is done by power ma- 
chinery on a farm. The old men were 
used to horses and horsedrawn machin- 
ery, and it is the younger men who are 








operating the tractor power. Practically 
every one of these boys is a mechanic, 
many schooled in that work, and the old 
men cannot operate without some of 
these boys. I understand that the Army 
wants them—tuore than any other 
class—because they are mechanics and 
the Army is now tractor-propelled. 

The Army seems to think other men 
can be supplied and the production will 
go right along. We had experience in 
that in the last war. Men were sent 
out to the farms that could not tell a 
combine from a road grader. They at- 
tempted to operate tractors and com- 
bines. They smashed up more machin- 
ery than they were worth even if they 
had worked for nothing. Evidently the 
Army does not want these men and is 
trying to pawn them off on the farmers 
of the Northwest. 

Production of food is an important 
business to this country and to those of 
our allies who are actually fighting with 
us. This food must be produced. 

I know any number of farmers who 
produce twenty to thirty thousand bush- 
els of grain annually where their boys are 
being drafted and the old men will sim- 
ply have to quit farming. The draft 
boards, the appeal boards, and the whole 
machinery of the selective service is 
guided by one thing and one thing only, 
What does the Army say about this? If 
the general of the selective service says 
draft, draft it is. 

Congressmen do not like to interfere 
and ask deferments, as it would look like 
a sabotage of the war effort. It seems 
to me the Army ought to know, without 
any congressional appeals, that produc- 
tion is vital to the war effort. 

The Legislature of North Dakota has 
spoken of this subject oy a concurrent 
resolution and } submit the resolution 
herewith: 

House Concurrent Resolution C 
Concurrent resolution urging that the draft 

of essential agricultural labor be kept at a 

minimum and not materially reduce es- 

sential agricultural production and the 
harvest and care of agricultural resources 

Whereas it is absolutely essential for the 
best interests of the people of the United 
States and of the State of North Dakota that 
maximum and uninterrupted production of 
all agricultural crops and livestock ordinarily 
raised and grown in the State of North Da- 
kota be maintained during the period of the 
present emergency; and 

Whereas, to produce and harvest a crop in 
North Dakota and otherwise to engage in 
agricultural pursuits to the maximum ca- 
pacity of the farmers of this State, it is 
absolutely necessary that adequate help be 
available on the farms of this State; and 

Whereas it now appears to be the policy of 
selective service to draft and induct into 
the service of the United States farm boys 
essential to the operation of the farms of the 
State of North Dakota and to the production 
of the maximum amount of crops and the 
proper harvest and care of our agricultural 
resources: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Thirty-second Legislative Assembly of 
the State of North Dakota (the senate con- 
curring therein), That we do hereby urge and 

t that the drafting of essential farm 
help in the State of North Dakota be kept at 
a minimum, and that no farm boys or farm 
help be drafted or inducted into the service 
of the United States where such draft will 
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materially reduce the operation of farm units 
to maximum capacity; and be it further 
Resolved, That veterans of World War II 
who are now actively engaged in farming be 
given priority over nonveterans, insofar as 
agricultural deferments are concerned; be it 
further 
Resolved, That the Director of Selective 
Service be apprised of the action of the 
thirty-second legislative assembly by the 
adoption of this resolution, and that a copy 
be forwarded to him; and ie it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the entire congressional delega- 
tion from the State of North Dakota. 
Leo STuKa, 
Speaker of the House, 
KENNETH L. MORGAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House, 





Whisky Ocean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article, 
which appeared in the February 7 issue 
of the Wall Street Journal, which deals 
with and points out the fact that ever 
since the Korean crisis, the distillers of 
this country have been upping their out- 
put in some instances more than 50 per- 
cent. There is no shortages; in reality, 
there is a “glut.” 


Wuisky OcrAN—Drstitters Hrke Bovurson, 
Rye OvtTpvuT sy 5 PERceNT; TiPPiers ARE 
LETHARGIC—WHOLESALERS, RETAILERS BOOST 
STrocks AGAINST SHORTAGES; COULD ;THERE 
Be a GLur? 

(By T. A. Wise and Michael J. Saada) 

Whisky, whisky everywhere. 

Since Korea, the pipelines from still to 
retail store have filled to near the bursting 
point. The Nation’s distillers have hiked 
their whisky output by 50 percent. Whole- 
salers have built their stocks from a 47-day 
supply to an estimated 60-day one. Re- 
tailers have increased their buying by 17 
percent. 

“There’s more bourbon, rye, and blends in 
this country today than at any time in his- 
tory,” declares one big eastern wholesaler. 
“There’s enough in stock to fill demand for 
eight peacetime years; when World War II 
broke out stocks were equal to about 4 years’ 
demand.” 

Adds one in New York: “There’s so much 
whisky stacked on Manhattan that an A- 
bomb blast would plaster half of Phila- 
delphia.” 





TIPPLING NOT BRISK 


The reason for this feverish stockptiling of 
firewater, of course, is the fear that the 
Government may restrict whisky output as 
it did in World War II. But how about the 
Nation's tipplers? They've barely increased 
their buying of potent beverages. Most re- 
tailers report little or no gain in whisky 
sales. At best the storemen find sales up 
3 percent from this time last year. 

Question: Could either a “peace scare” or 
a sharp demand drop bring inventory dis- 
comfort to the whisky merchants? 

A stiff hike in the Federal excise tax from 
$9 a gallon to $12, as proposed by President 
Truman, might bring a sharp sag in demand. 
In November 1942, when excises were raised, 
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case sales of whisky plunged. In Michigan, 
for example, the drop was nearly 40 percent. 
In North Carolina it was 43 percent. 


WORRY SIGNS SLIGHT 


If the whisky makers are worried they 
show little sign of it. Big distillers like Pub- 
licker and Schenley and little ones like Glen- 
more are still operating full blast. And they 
are increasing their bulging storage space to 
cram in more whisky. 

For example, National Distillers, which 
just finished building two new warehouses, is 
building five more. Brown-Forman recently 
purchased an old lumber mill in Louisville 
and turned it into a warehouse. 

Calvert Distilling Co., a subsidiary of Dis- 
tillers Corp.-Seagram, is putting up six 500,- 
000-gallon tanks for storage of spirits at its 
Relay, Md., plant. Each of those tanks could 
theoretically take care of 1 day’s whisky 
consumption for the entire Nation. Calvert 
has also leased more space for aging whis- 
ky—some 60,000 square feet, or nearly the 
area of three football fields. 

And it isn’t just the giants of the indus- 
try that are acquiring more space to cache 
their product. Stitzel-Weller Distillery of 
Louisville is one of the smaller concerns 
which is doing the same thing. It has 
jumped storage capacity by building four 
new warehouses. 


“MONOPOLY” STATE BUYING UP 


The whisky trade, from distiller to re- 
tailer, has long been chary about releasing 
figures on stocks. But a good indication of 
how they are mounting at the wholesale 
level comes from the public figures of the 17 
“monopoly” States. Liquor boards in these 
states buy from the distillers and direct re- 
tail sales. 

These commissions have been among the 
heaviest stocker-uppers. Present supplies on 
hand in the warehouses of the various States 
run from 15 percent to 50 percent greater 
than at this time last year. 

Take Virginia. On the Ist of January 
that State had 108,000 cases of one well- 
known brand ,of blended whisky. A year 
earlier it had well under half that number— 
about 49,000. 

Normally the State carries a 6- to 7- 
week supply of all brands. It is now carrying 
a 15-week stock and steadily expanding this 
inventory. The State has rented an extra 
warehouse on the James River to “freeze” a 
large supply of liquor; it would be “thawed” 
only in an absolute emergency. 

Michigan, another monopoly State, has 
been placing orders with distillers in bulk 
quantities for the first time, asking for de- 
livery over regularly spaced intervals. The 
State’s liquor commissioners think they'll 
have a better chance of getting orders filled 
by taking this tack; it permits the distiller to 
schedule his own purchases of bottles, car- 
tons, and caps, for example. For the first 
quarter Michigan has ordered 15 percent 
more whisky than in the like period a year 
ago. 

JOBBERS’ STOCKS HIGH 

Monopoly States are not alone in build- 
ing up their stocks, of course. Jobbers and 
retail stores in big cities of free States also 
have been putting away spirits. One dis- 
tiller knows that a New York City jobber 
has 20 percent more stocks in his own and 
rented warehouses today than he had last 
October, when supplies are normally at their 
annual peak, just 'vefore the holidays. 

A spot check of liquor stores in New York 
shows inventories up sharply. Liquor dealers 
in the big city were carrying about a 4-weeks’ 
supply last June—about half what they con- 
sider normal. Now they’ve built stocks to 
a point where a 12-weeks’ inventory is stand- 
ard. On some items like low-priced blends 
and scotch they're piling up a 16-weeks’ sup- 
ply—perhaps more in some cases. 
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Many retailers expect a marked spurt in 
business from tipplers rushing to beat the 
proposed Federal tax hike. It would lift the 
price of a fifth of whisky by about 81. 

One likely result of the tax hike will be 
an increase in moonshining—clandestine 
whisky-making to avoid the Federal tax. 

Illicit distilling has already Jumped mark- 
edly since 1947. No one knows how many 
sub-rosa stills there are, but one measure is 
the number seized by Bureau of Internal 
Revenue agents each year. In 1947 the “reve- 
nuers” closed up 6,000 stills. The following 
year the number mounted to 6,700 and in 
1948 leaped to over 8,000. Last year 10,000 
were put out of business. 

Moonshining is by no means confined to 
the backwoods of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Within the past 2 months a 1,500-galion still 
was closed in Haverhill, Mass. A 700-gallon 
outfit was seized at Liberty, N. Y., in the heart 
of a big resort area. A 500-gallon still was 
also taken at Babylon on New York’s Long 
Island. 


Your Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting article from the 
American Legion magazine of March 
1951: 


WiLL You Pay More THAN Your SHARE OF 
INCOME TAXES? 


Income taxes have increased tremendously 
in this country in the last 11 years—and the 
man who has borne a heavy share of the 
burden of the increase is the taxpayer in the 
low and middle income brackets. From 1939 
to 1945, the tax of «. man making $5,000 a 
year actually rose 689 percent. And taxes are 
going up again. 

This is a shocking and frightening thing, 
especially since large taxes (without wage 
stabilization) taken out of middle incomes 
fre apt to have an inflationary effect on 
everything we buy. And the situation is 
complicated further by inequities in the tax 
law that make the $5,000-a-year wage earner 
the butt of some very unpleasant and unfair 
practices. 

Be.ore we get into the bad things, however, 
let us take a look at some breaks the new tax 
law gives to two groups of taxpayers: the 
veterans, and present members of our Armed 
Forces. 

If you are an enlisted man or a com- 
missioned warrant officer you are not taxed 
on any pay you get for time spent in a com- 
bat zone. Even if you serve in the combat 
zone (combat zones are designated by the 
President) for only a single day in a month, 
the entire month’s pay is tax-exempt. 

This is admittedly earning a tax exemption 
the hard way, but is nonetheless a benefit 
which is given solely to members of the 
Armed Forces. Commissioned officers get the 
same break on the first $200 of each month’s 
military pay earned in a combat zone. 

For all ranks there will be no more with- 
holding tax on any pay earned in combat 
zone-. 

Other breaks given servicemen, ex-service- 
men and their families are: Family allot- 
ments are not taxable; dividends on GI in- 
surance are not taxed; armed-service mem- 
bers can apply for extensions on paying in- 
come tax until 6 months after service ends. 

There are other important details to know 
about income taxcs paid by former members 


of the Armed Forces. If you are receiving 
retirement pay for disability, you may get a 
break by electing to have that pay recom- 
puted under the new Career Compensation 
Act. Your collector of internal revenue can 
supply details. But.for the great mass of 
those out of service, even these small ad- 
vantages are missing. 

The tax law contains a number of prac- 
tices which are, to say the least, illogical. At 
worst, they can be called downright unfair 
and unjust. 

As Government gets more expensive, and 
taxes go up, these inequities in our tax law 
give one man an even greater advantage over 
another man. And, more than ever, it be- 
comes necessary to do something about 
them. Agreeing on the principle that we all 
have to pay more taxes, and being 100 per- 
cent unified on the purpose for which the 
money is being spent, still, as Americans, we 
reserve the right to protest when the law 
that raises the money is unfair. 

The tax law was written by Americans to 
extract money equitably from Americans. 
When it fails in its purpose, it is high time 
not only to protest but to get a new law. 

One of the things that ought to be changed 
is the forms themselves. When a man is 
supposed not only to keep tabs on what he 
owes and to pay it in hard cash, but he 
has to go through a set of mathematical 
computations that would baffle the average 
atomic scientist in order to do it, then it is 
time to call a halt and to simplify the tax 
returns. It can be done. It has been done 
for some of us. Let’s get it done for all 
of us. 

One of the most unfair aspects of the tax 
law is the different treatment received by a 
business and by an individual. For in- 
stance, when a Midwestern corporation de- 
cided to train its salesmen in a special 
school, the total expense of the course to the 
firm was allowable as an income deduction. 
But when the salesmen who attended the 
course were inspired to do some studying on 
their own, and subscribed to correspondence 
courses to further their progress in their 
company, they were not allowed to deduct 
the expense from their taxable income. 

It is a known fact that there are business 
people who pay for their homes, servants, 
liquor, speedboats, baseball tickets, auto- 
mobiles, and just about everything else on 
expense accounts that are eliminated from 
taxed income. You remember the fabulous 
expense accounts of some of our Washing- 
ton 5-percenters. The parties thrown by 
them for all sorts of people, including some 
who work for the Government, may be 
counted as legitimate business expense items 
and deducted as tax-free from their income. 
And Restaurateur Toots Shor is allowed to 
deduct the cost of his baseball tickets from 
his income tax as a business expense. 

An employee who decided to entertain his 
boss in lavish style, in the hopes of getting 
a raise or a better job, would not be allowed 
to deduct the cost from his income. And 
whereas a businessman can travel tax-free 
around the world, if necessary, to get an 
order for his factory (and take his wife with 
his as secretary, if he wishes), the man 
who has to commute to work because he 
can’t find a home near enough to his job, is 
not allowed to deduct this necessary travel 
expense from his income. 

And here’s another example of the illogic 
of our tax law: A large company recently 
decided to move from New England to New 
York City. Now it is very expensive to move 
a business, especially since important rec- 
ords must be kept in order so that the opera- 
tion can start functioning the minute the 
staff is set down in the new location. All 
of this tremendous expense—thousands of 
dollars—was considered part of the com- 
pany’s normal overhead, and was tax-de- 
ductible. 

The company also paid for the moving ex- 
penses of some of its top brass. But there 
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were hundreds of other employees affected 
by the move. If they wanted to keep their 
jobs, they had to sell their homes—either at 
a profit, which was taxed, or at a loss, which 
Was not deductible. Then they had to buy 
new homes on today’s inflated market. On 
top of this they had to pay for moving their 
furniture several hundred miles. None of 
what this cost them was considered, under 
the present tax laws, to entitle them to any 
deductions. 

Perhaps the most glaring inequity of all 
is the medical expense allowance. As you 
know, you're allowed only the medical costs 
over 5 percent of your income as a medical 
deduction. So a man with a $5,000 annual 
salary has to spend $250 on which he pays a 
tax before he is able to start curing himself, 
or his family, tax-free. 

This, it seems to us, is the most ridiculous- 
ly illogical of the injustices under the pres- 
ent tax law. The least the Government can 
do is to apply the same logic in treating the 
cost of keeping its citizens in good repair 
which it uses in handling the maintenance 
cost of machinery in factories. 

A business is allowed to deduct the full 
cost of repairing any and all of its equip- 
ment from taxable income. If an executive 
uses his car for business, he can even deduct 
the cost of a smashed fender—all of it— 
from his tax base. But if one of his em- 
ployees becomes seriously ill, the man is not 
allowed to start deducting the cost of his 
operation and hospital bill until he has spent 
5 percent of his already tax-pared income on 
curing himself, 

And if, as in one family with a $10,000 in- 
come, disaster strikes, the tax law again 
shows how inadequate it really is. In the 
family we mean, the mother was stricken 
with cancer, the child got polio, and the 
father, worn out by sleeplessness and worry, 
fell asleep while driving his car and smashed 
into a telegraph pole. His total cost for 
medical and hospital bills that year was 
more than $6,000. He had to go deeply into 
debt to meet the expense. His salary was 
mortgaged for the next 4 years. Yet only 
$3,750 of his $6,000 cost was tax-free, This 
seems patently unfair. It is bad enough to 
have to suffer worse to pay for it. By what 
logic must the Government add its burden 
of tax onto these unfortunate people? 

There are many other inequities in the 
income tax laws that should be corrected. 
Some of them don’t hurt individual taxpay- 
ers as much as they hurt all of us together. 
For instance, charity. Charitable deduc- 
tions are limited by law to 15 percent of ad- 
justed gross income. Many wealthy people 
would give much more than that if their 
donations were exempt from taxation. And 
many people would like to help others direct- 
ly, but the law prohibits any except certain 
specified charities from receiving gifts if the 
donations are to be tax-deductible. So 
many deserving individuals never get the 
help they need. 

One reason the small taxpayer gets so 
many bad breaks is simply that he is not 
organized. Of all the lobbies in Washington, 
none represents him. Unless he organizes 
himself, or unless some organization takes 
up the cudgels in his defense, the small tax- 
payer will pay more than his share of our 
ever-growing tax burden. 

Even organized pressure will not correct 
the abuses of the income-tax law overnight, 
however. If Congress should suddenly be- 
come aware of all inequities and decide to 
correct them, it would take months of legis- 
lative maneuvering before the law was actu- 
ally changed. And it could not take effect 
on your tax for at least another year. 

What can you do about your tax mean- 
while? The answer is, plenty. Not all the 
unnecessary costs of income tax are in the 
law. Many people pay more than they owe 
because of their own ignorance of the law. 
Their own mistakes cost them real money. 
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Knowing your rights can save you hard cash. 
Remember, you are not typping the Gov- 
ernment when you follow the tax rules. You 
are merely doing your duty as a well-in- 
formed citizen. And you have nothing to fear 
so long as your return is honestly computed. 

One of the most frequent errors is the 
choice of the wrong income-tax blank. Most 
people do not know that there may be several 
different ways of figuring their income tax— 
and that each way may give a different result. 
On a $5,000 income, the difference in tax be- 
tween using one method of figuring and an- 
other may be as much as $162. Each case 
is different, so no blanket rule can be given, 
except figure your tax in all ways open to 
you before selecting your form for filing. 

It is wise to do tris early because, contrary 
to what most people believe, it is not possible 
to change your method of filing after the 
due date of the tax. You can change your 
method of filing even though you may have 
filed if you refile before the tax due date. 

Possibly the biggest source of overpay- 
ment by small taxpayers is in their failure to 
take legitimate deductions. There are liter- 
ally hundreds of items which are not listed 
on income-tax blanks and which are never- 
theless, perfectly legitimate deductions from 
taxable income. It would take too much 
space to list them here. Those most fre- 
quently omitted include many medical ex- 
penses (such items as nursing care, surgical 
appliances, and even necessary travel pre- 
scribed by a physician). 

Many people also forget to claim all their 
dependents’ medical expenses, as well as all 
of their own charitable contributions, up to 
15 percent of their income. You may de- 
duct the value of clothing and furniture con- 
tributed to charity; even gas and oil used in 
legitimate charitable work are deductible. 
Other people overlook the full value of legit- 
imate deductions from compensation income. 
Many professionals and businessmen do not 
take all the deductions pertaining to their 
occupations to which they are entitled. 

Many husbands and wives frequently ig- 
nore the benefits of one of the biggest breaks 
all married people get: joint filing. The 
advantage is that it is cheaper to pay the 
tax on two small incomes than on just one 
that is twice as large. Under joint filing 
you may declare your own and your wife’s 
income as two equal incomes—one yours, 
one your wife’s. You may do this even if 
you earned ali the money. But don’t forget 
that both husband and wife must sign a 
joint return. 

There are many other sources of common 
error resulting in overpayment of many mil- 
lions of dollars to the United States 
every year. Not claiming all the exemptions 
due you is one. Not spreading income over 
prior years is another. Authors, composers, 
inventors as well as others can get quite a 
break here. Some people mistakenly pay 
tax on exempt interest or dividends. Some 
pay too much on annuities or pensions. 


are only a few of the errors you, too, may 
make th.t can cost you money. 

If you discover you've overpaid on your 

tax, you can file a claim any time 

p to 3 years after the tax was due. Like- 

vernment has 3 years to get 

you if you’ve underestimated your 

. After this 3-year period set by the 

statute of limitation neither party can do 

anything about mistakes, if nothing has yet 

tioned. However, there is no 

statute of limitations on fraud. The Gov- 

ernment can prosecute on a fraudulent tax 
return any time. : 

Federal Judge Learned Hand once said, 


other words, the Government neither expects 


nor wants you to pay more than the law re- 
quires of you. 

Many people make mistakes, both of com- 
mission and omission, on their tax returns 
which are never caught and which, after the 
3-year limitation, go into the limbo of dead 
files forever. But even the small taxpayer is 
not immune from Government inspection. 

The first thing that happens after returns 
are sent in is that all returns are checked for 
mathematical errors. Then about 15 percent 
of returns (the big personal incomes, the big 
corporate returns) go to Washington for 
more careful reading. Of the 85 percent 
which remain right where they were sent, a 
certain percentage is spot-checked. 

If an error, excluding a mathematical one, 
is found on your return, then upon examina- 
tion the agent is given a report of your past 
returns. Your name does not go on a black- 
list for future checking, however. Once 
you've been called in and have either ex- 
plained your case satisfactorily or have paid 
up, you’ve nothing more to worry about— 
except that the Government expects you to 
be routinely honest. 

The income tax law is unique in that you 
must prove your deductions to the tax au- 
thorities if it is decided to question you. 
You may plead that you've kept no records, 
but that does you no good at all. If you 
can’t prove that you're right, you can be held 
wrong. This is the reverse of our theory of 
criminal law, which holds every man in- 
nocent until he is proved guilty. 


Two Terms Only for Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF RFPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the good 
news today is that in the future no Presi- 
dent will be permitted to serve more than 
two 4-year terms. The twenty-second 
amendment to the Constitution will pre- 
vent it. 

Upon the occasion of the ratification 
of the twenty-second amendment to the 
United States Constitution yesterday by 
Nevada making the necessary majority, 
I wish to express the deep satisfaction I 
feel in the fact that this great reform 
has now become a permanent part of our 
Constitution. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress 
was a Congress of significant accom- 
plishment. Of the many valuable pieces 
of legislation that were enacted by that 
Congress, I believe the most important 
will prove to be the resolution limiting 
the President totwoterms. In the years 
ahead historians will undoubtedly look 
back on the record of the Eightieth Con- 
gress and agree that it was the twenty- 
second amendment that had the greatest 
effect in shaping the future course of our 
Republic. The twenty-second amend- 
ment will prove to be our strongest bar- 
rier against a totalitarian government in 
this country. It will prevent any Presi- 
dent of either party from acquiring a 
monopoly on the office and perpetuating 
himself in power by building up a huge 
machine that will control millions of 
votes. America does not want one- 
man government. That principle is the 
source of our strength, for it assures that 
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ours will always be a government of the 
people—not of one man. 

For 150 years every President of the 
United States obeyed the unwritten law 
against more than two terms. Many of 
them, including Washington, Jefferson 
and Jackson, spoke out emphatically 
against third or fourth terms. But we 
realized in 1940 that an unwritten law 
was not enough. The tradition had to 
be put in writing and given the force 
of a Constitutional amendment. The 
conduct of the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations with their relentless 
drive toward a socialistic America is the 
best proof of the wisdom of the twenty- 
second amendment. Socialism is totali- 
tarianism; the twenty-second amend- 
ment is directed against totalitarianism. 

It is fitting that ratification of the 
new amendment has occurred so close 
to the anniversary of tle birthday of 
Washington, who refused to serve more 
than two terms and believed he was 
establishing a precedent. I salute the 
36 States that have already ratified the 
twenty-second amendment, and I hope 
that before long the remaining 12 States 
will see fit to approve the amendment 
as well. The people of America will al- 
ways be grateful for what they have 
d ne. 


Let’s Build the St. Lawrence Waterway 


Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a most im- 
portant project, and one that has been 
discussed for a number of years, is the 
St. Lawrence waterway. The close eco- 
nomic ties between the United States 
and Canada and the unity of the two 
Nations is now more important than 
ever from a standpoint of hemisphere 
defense. 

We should draw the hearings and de- 
bate to a close and seek action in the 
very near future. 

A number of important facts on the 
proposed St. Lawrence waterway have 
been brought out in an article published 
in the magazine, Inspiration, published 
at Duluth, Minn., by Charles L. Hood. 
For the information of the Members of 
Congress, I am inserting this article in 
the Recorp. It follows: 

Bump THE Str. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 

The St. Lawrence waterway is nothing 
new. In 1826 the Assembly of Lower Canada 
considered the idea of building canals around 
the rapids between Lake Ontario and Mont- 
real. The thought developed and they were 
built wholly on Canadian soil and still 
today are the only aids to navigation. 
Smaller ocean boats make use of them but 
for many years the building of larger canals, 
dredging of channels and the generation of 
hydroelectric power has been urged by a 
joint commission of Canadians and Ameri- 
cans. Complete development of the river 
requires a treaty ratified by both govern- 
ments. The only obstacle to o~ming the 
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Great Lakes to international communication 
are the small canals around the rapids in 
the river; the international section covering 
a distance of about 45 miles. Canada built 
the new Welland Canal around the Niagara; 
we built the larger Soo canal and did a lot of 
dredging. Opening these lakes by enlarging 
the waterway will create a fourth coastline 
reaching into the heart of North America. 
It has been said that a 27-foot channel will 
admit 90 percent of ocean-going craft. Do- 
ing so means that our productive power will 
forge ahead to new and greater heights. 
Already a power shortage confronts this 
Nation, and although millions have been 
spent building power dams yet we continue 
neglecting the greatest undeveloped source 
of power on the St. Lawrence River. It is 
said that a total of 6,000,000 horsepower of 
electric energy is waiting to be made avai'- 
able, although present plans contemplate the 
generation of only 2,200,000 horsepower. 
The power-hungry districts of New York, 
New England, and Quebec are not only in dire 
need but will quickly use it for the common 
good. 
Nature’s law is inexorable: Either grow or 
die. Too long the progress of this Nation 
has been locked by failure to develop low- 
cost water-borne transportation and the 
wasted energy of a mighty river force whose 
aid would promote growth. Manufacturers 
cannot compete in world markets if over 
300 miles from ocean coast. An illustration 
is that of a Duluth manufacturer who re- 
sponded to a call for bids supplying some 
machinery to an English firm and notified 
of its acceptance. Seeking to learn about 
getting it there, he found that the all-rail 
shipment to the coast, and also the combined 
lake and rail shipment, plus the ocean haul 
and final rail shipment to its destination 
would eat up all the profit, resulting in re- 
jecting the offered contract. Were it possi- 
ble to have loaded that shipment in Duluth 
and unloaded it in Liverpool, the contract 


could have been accepted aid money earned. 
Long rail haul and frequent handling bars 


such competition. While we are willing to 
spend billions for defense, yet the cost of 
failure to promote and develop national 
growth is much more expensive. Without 
St. Lawrence River power which can be pro- 
duced at a third of the cost of steam-gener- 
ated power, New York’s only possibility of 
meeting demands to supply growth and de- 
fense would be to build steam plants. With 
the power shortage now existing, current 
rates are high, growth stifled, old industries 
consider moving out, new ones hesitate 
moving in, and 10 years of steam-generated 
power would pay New York’s share for de- 
veloping the St. Lawrence. 

Four things are necessary to create a high 
standard of living: 

1. Freedom to think and act. 

2. Raw materials. 

3. Creation of productive means, 

4. Transportation. 

Consider them: 

1. Freedom of thought and action is guar- 
anteed by our Constitution. 

2. While we have large quantities of some 
raw materials, yet others must be bought in 
world markets. 

3. No nation has equaled the United States 
in producing such vast quantities of agri- 
cultural and manufactured products, but 
great as that is it still can be multiplied. 

4. Adequate transportation is necessary to 
get raw materials to producers at lowest cost 
and to consumers of finished products. 
Some must be transported in quicker time, 
hence all form of water, rail, and air com- 
munications are needed. 

Consider the Department of Commerce re- 
port on potential traffic via the St. Lawrence 
waterway, listing four bulk commodities 
moving through it. 

1. Grain: Six and one-half million tons 
annually to eleven and a half million tons. 


Estimates of savings to farmers amounting 
to 10 cents per bushel are not excessive, but 
realizing that agriculturists constitute such 
a large part of our citizenry, and one of the 
largest buying groups, money added to their 
income is reflected in greater prosperity. 

2. Petroleum: Six million tons likely in- 
creasing to 20,000,000 tons. The demand for 
oil is constantly increasing. Imports of oil 
will move upward but with Canadian Oil 
going down the Lakes and an open water- 
way, it likely will become an export product 
thereby increasing tonnage movement. 

3. Coal: Four to six million tons. A few 
million tons will enter our ports but it 
affords a far greater opportunity to export 
American coal abroad. Look to Buffalo to 
become a great coal export center. 

4. Iron: Thirty to thirty-seven and a half 
million tons annually. This latter item is 
of intense concern because the right answer 
will yield increased national prosperity. The 
wrong answer will be a serious blow to mil- 
lions of Midwest citizens. Waterways are 
instruments of commerce, increasing the 
value of merchandise by transporting from 
producer to consumer at lower cost, or the 
obtaining of raw materials. As lower cost 
increases the number of buyers, a clear 
understanding for the necessity of bringing 
Labrador ore to central State smelters and 
mills will be gained by considering the re- 
lated facts. 

This Nation has drawn heavily on its raw 
material resources. Particularly is this true 
of iron. For many years the Lake Superior 
region has supplied 85 percent of national 
requirements of iron ore, and the Mesaba 
Range contributed most of it, supplying 
American industry with the iron that made 
possible the greatest productive power the 
world has ever known, but building our in- 
dustrial machine, plus two wars have ex- 
hausted the major part. Another war would 
so far exhaust the balance that with Mesaba 
ores depleted, other United States mines 
could not supply more than a third of the 
amount necessary to keep mills operating at 
full capacity. Knowing that the last war 
subtracted 121,000,000 tons from the Hull- 
Rust group of mines at Hibbing, Minn., 
surely it will not be difficult to realize that 
no mine can operate indefinitely at that rate 
of withdrawal. Other mines were corre- 
spondingly affected. 

Labrador ores are vitally needed to con- 
serve the remaining Mesaba ores, at least 
while the processing of taconite ore is being 
sought. It‘is true that there are billions 
of tons of this low-grade ore, but methods 
of effecting commercial recovery is still in 
the making. Mining companies have spent 
millions of dollars in building test or pilot 
plants and research but the big question re- 
mains—can a merchantable ore be produced 
at costs that will meet the competition of 
other ores? Although much time has been 
spent in seeking a solution, yet up to date 
no commercial plant has been evolved. The 
iron occurs in two forms: a magnetite and 
a hematite. Both need crushing to a pow- 
dery form to extract the iron particles, 
From there on, different processes are used 
to effect a final recovery. Heavy, expensive 
machinery is necessary; solidly built plants 
to house them, separation and washing 
plants, and finally a method of fusing the 
fine ore to prepare it for the smelter. To 
produce the equivalent amount of iron as 
is now mined will require the best part of 
a billion-dollar investment and upwards of 
20 years of time obtaining the n 
equipment, installing and getting it to work- 
ing satisfactorily. What will Midwest mills 
do in the meantime? 

This will be best understood by consider. 
ing the location of mills and smelters and 
why they are there. The automobile indus- 
try is an excellent example of cost. High 
cost of early autos meant only a few buyers. 
Selling later ones for a few hundred dollars 
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put America on wheels. Reducing cost in- 
creased the number of purchasers. What ap- 
plies to autos applies also to every other 
product. As this Nation operates under the 
profit system and costs of assembling raw 
materials is a factor, then the area where all 
materials can be brought together at lowest 
cost is the best. Doubly so when it also 
is the largest consuming market, 

Ten States, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Tllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and Missouri represent that 
low-cost section. More than 50 percent of 
iron and steel products are produced within 
those States. Competent authority says 
that the section comprising Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo, and Chicago contribute more than 75 
percent of blast furnace capacity. These 
mills are there because Lake Superior ore is 
unloaded from the boats with only short rail 
hauls, 126 miles from Ashtabula to Pitts- 
burgh; 177 miles, Toledo to Hamilton, Ohio; 
249 miles to Ashland, Ky. Where then can 
these Midwest mills turn for a supply? Con- 
sider relative distances. From Duluth to 
Ashtabula, 876 miles; from Seven Islands 
(shipping point for Labrador ore) to Ash- 
tabula, 952 miles. If the St. Lawrence is 
not opened to general navigation so that 
Labrador ore can be unloaded at lake ports, 
then that ore will go down the coast some 
1,550 miles to Baltimore, or other coast 
towns. The distance from Baltimore to 
Pittsburgh, Ashland, or Hamilton by rail is 
more than double that now used to trans- 
port ore. Longer hauls mean extra cost in 
getting raw materials, thereby increasing the 
cost of steel. When costs of assembly be- 
come too high, moving to a more suitable 
location is a solution. This being true, 
stockholders will resist the idea of letting 
their investments wither on the limb and 
quickly demand that plants be moved to the 
ocean coast or north into Canada where 
large supplies of high-grade ore are avail- 
able. It literally means that two of every 
three Midwest plants are threatened with 
being torn up by the roots and relocated in 
congested areas along the coast. That such 
a move would be little short of a calamity 
to millions of people is readily understood. 
Such a dislocation of our economic struc- 
ture as it would create will take years to ef- 
fect a readjustment. Viewing the enor- 
mous national debt, any let down in produc- 
tion may have serious consequences. 

Finally, the problem of our national de- 
fense must be thoroughly and intelligently 
considered. Bringing Labrador ore through 
an interior waterway affords greater pro- 
tection to transport than can be given boats 
on the open sea. During the last war, one 
convoy bound for Murmansk, Russia, lost 
more than half its fleet on a single trip. 
Today’s improved means of destruction has 
a serious import. In fact we dare not de- 
pend, in time of war, on ocean transport 
for a supply of iron. Interior waterways 
can be protected by submarines, submarine 
nets, coast artillery, and antiaircraft guns. 
Boats plying between the Seven Islands and 
lake ports would have maximum protection. 

Moving steel plants to the coast adds 
greatly to the hazard of protection. In the 
last war, flights of enemy bombers bent on 
attack, clearly indicated that a majority of 
them would be successful in reaching the 
area of objective. Can coast mills success- 
fully hope to escape? Guided missiles from 
surfacing submarines may well be within 
the picture. Instead of concentrating in- 
dustry in vulnerable spots along the sea 
coast, move them into the interior for greater 
safety. 

Needless delay in ratifying the treaty is 
retarding the growth of this country and 
Canada. If the Canadians are restless be- 
cause of our unwarranted delay in carrying 
out the agreement to build the waterway, 
then realize that they have an escape route 
from the enforced stagnation. They can 
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enlarge their own small canals or build 
bigger ones on their own soll, and that with- 
out a treaty. That some have been urging 
such a course is not surprising. Should they 
do so, the power developed will be their own 
and we will pay such tolls for using the 
waterway as they impose. Considering what 
we have already invested toward completing 
the waterway, will it be wisdom to sacrifice 
the millions of dollars already spent by fail- 
ing to go ahead, when Canada has already 
invested four times the amount we have 
and yet ready to join with us in mutual 
promotion of that great enterprise? Dare 
we neglect developing the power resource 
when that at Massena would equal the en- 
tire output of the Tennessee Valley project. 

Decentralization of industry has long been 
urged, but industry cannot be decentralized 
unless adequate low-cost transportation 
enables them to supply their customers. 
Firms located on the sea coast and competing 
in world markets dare not move inland unless 
ocean shipping follows them. Only the 
seaway will make decentralization possible. 

Tolls will repay the cost of building. We 
pay only our share for navigation. New York 
State pays the cost of electric power instal- 
lations. 

With these Lakes open to international 
navigation, the power thus made available 
would have shortened the last war. It would 
have furnished the energy necessary to sus- 
tain the increased war effort. Lake shipyards 
could have aided such construction and all 
would have forged ahead much faster. 

Realizing that 75 percent of blast furnace 
capacity is between the points mentioned; 
that more than 50 percent of iron and steel 
p-oducts are made and consumed within that 
same section, surely then before deciding to 
plunge the country into an economic read- 
justment by moving the steel mills, the re- 
sulting loss of employment and necessary 
slow down before we could get moving again, 
some soul searching may help determine 
whether national welfare that of 
selfish interest. Ratify that treaty and build 
be the future on sound grounds of live and 
et ‘live. 
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How to Surprise Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
undcr unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include an editorial appearing in the 
Farm Journal entitled “How To Surprise 
Congress”: 

How To Surprise Concress 

Not spending money apparently is the 
hardest thing a government faces. Spend- 
ing is easy. Everybody seems to like that. 
Paying the bill is not so pleasant. 

The President urges economy in all but 
defense. That’s what he says. 

What he does is quite different. He has 
asked Congress to appropriate nearly $10,- 
000,000,000 for purposes other than defense. 
For the same class of purposes back in 1946 
Government got along with $3,600,000,000— 
nearly two-thirds less—and that seemed 
needlessly extravagant then. 

Unless public opinion sharply notifies Con- 
gress that the people do not want $10,000,- 
000,000 added to their tax burden, the money 
no doubt will be voted. 

Senator Brrp suggests that by watching a 
few corners on defense and by trimming 


closely on other expenditures, the total 
budge’ for next yea" can be reduced by §9,- 
100,000,000. That would be a long step to- 
ward making things come out more nearly 
even, so that the Government would not be 
putting out more than it would be taking in. 

Someone will be in Washington to appear 
before the Appropriations Committees in 
favor of every one of the vast expenditures 
Proposed by the President. Some one, prob- 
ably some one now on the Federal payroll, 
will be there to argue that the money is 
badly needed; probably to argue that it will 
help the defense program. 

Nearly every Member of Congress will get 
a few letters from home, perhaps receive a 
delegation or so, pressing him to support 
and get other Members to support this or 
that little appropriation of interest to his 
district or State. He will also get some let- 
ters urging him to economize, but on some- 
thing else. He will take all this in stride as 
part of his job. 

One thing, though, will make him sit up 
and take notice. If he begins to get letters 
saying: “Sure, we want this, but not now. 
We can get along at least until after the 
defense business has been paid for”—if he 
gets a few letters like that he will be so sur- 
prised that he will do something about them. 
He will realize that some people put a solvent 
country and a safe dollar above their other 
immediate interests. 

Is there a spending proposal affecting your 
area or your particular interests that can 
wait? If so, your letter to a Congressman, 
or the resolution of your organization, can 
serve your country well. 

For involved in all this is far more than 
the ordinary prudence of Government econ- 
omy. The future value of the dollar is at 
stake. Needless spending now will not only 
cause needless taxes, but more deficit bor- 
rowing; and that means higher prices and 
more inflation. 

Here is a time and a place where respon- 
sible citizenship has a job to do. 


Pearson: Always Sniping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a piece by Westbrook Pegler 
and his own column shed light on Drew 
Pearson’s almost daily efforts to smear 
anyone and everyone who opposes the 
New Deal or who is disliked by Red sym- 
pathizers: 

Far ENovucH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

This will be an unadorned statement show- 
ing that Drew Pearson plugged for Army 
commissions for Communists in his column 
which was published in many papers. 

Already, I have exposed Pearson's ballyhoo 
in behalf of John Gates, who became a 
Communist in 1933 and was editor-in-chief 
of the Daily Worker. Gates was one of the 
notorious 11 Communist Party leaders who 
were convicted in Judge Medina’s Federal 
court in New York of conspiring to over- 
throw the National Government. 

Pearson apparently was in close com- 
munication with Gates, because, in his col- 
umn in the Washington Post of April 14, 
1943, he quoted verbatim from a letter which 
he said Gates had written to President Roose- 
velt demanding that he be allowed to “fight 
for his country.” 
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Subsequently, Gates testified that he 
would not fight for the United States against 
Russia. In no case where he pleaded for a 
commission for an individual did Pearson 
intimate that the individual was a Com- 
munist. 

Not only was Gates editor in chief of the 
Worker, he had been a colonel in Stalin's 
foreign legion in the Spanish civil war. He 
had been an organizer of the Young Commu- 
nist League in Youngstown, Ohio, in 1933, 
where he was active in the riotous insurrec- 
tions against the authority of our Govern- 
ment. 

He was also director of veterans’ affairs for 
the Communist Party and director of its 
legislative program. He joined the party in 
1933. Pearson did not say that Gates was 
an assumed name. 

In the same column, Pearson lauded Capt. 
Hermann Battcher, whom he described as 
the Sergeant York of the Pacific. Without 
any reference to communism, Pearson wrote 
that when men who had joined the Lincoln 
brigade in Spain enlisted in the American 
Army, they were cross-questioned as though 
they were social outcasts. 

He did not say that the Lincoln brigade 
was Stalin’s foreign legion. Captain Batt- 
cher got into the American Army early be- 
fore the War Department clamped down 
a thinly veiled discrimination against vet- 
erans of the Abraham Lincoln brigade, and 
thus was able to become a captain. 

In the CoNGREssSIONAL Record of January 
22, an analysis of Pearson's pro-Commu- 
nist propaganda, inserted by Senator Jor 
McCakTuy, states that Battcher was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. 

In his column of June 1, 1943, in the Wash- 
ington Post, Pearson complained that Mal- 
colm C. Dobbs had the duty at one Army 
post of helping his colonel keep a record of 
his winnings on the races. Presently he was 
sent to a post which serves as a dumping 
ground for undesirables. He depicted Dobbs 
as an admirable young man and good officer 
material. 

The Daily Worker, the official Communist 
paper. on December 19, 1940, listed Dobbs 
as one of a group who signed a petition to 
waive criminal charges against a notorious 
Communist. 

In its story on the American Peace Mobili- 
zation, in Chicago, in September 1940, the 
Worker published a picture of Dobbs and 
identified him as “one of three young south- 
erners” who took part in the mobilization, 
and as “president of the League of Young 
Southerners.” This Chicago meeting, held 
during the alliance between Hitler and 
Stalin, opposed “war and conscription.” 
Pearson said nothing about that. 

On April 14, 1943, Pearson wrote that Sgt. 
Irving Fajans, on the eve of graduation from 
an officers’ school at Fort Benning, had been 
told he could not graduate and was trans- 
ferred to another post. The Daily Worker 
of March 28, 1948, listed a man of the same 
name as a member of the Communist Party. 

Irving Fajans also is listed as a member of 
the national board of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade. 

Also on April 14, 1943, Pearson complained 
that “for some mysterious and unexplained 
reason” Morris Brier, who had soldiered in 
Spain, was denied a commission after he had 
qualified for one in an officer candidates’ 
school. 

“These,” Pearson wrote “are only a few of 
many cases in which an unseen hand, similar 
to the influences found in both the State and 
War Departments in the past, have (sic) 
reached in to penalize youngsters who were 
farsighted enough to see what was going on 
in Spain and to risk their lives to stop it.” 

A man of the same name, Morris Brier, 
is listed as a leader of the Young Communist 
League in New York, in the Young Commu- 
nist Weekly Review of May 19, 1942. A man 
of the same name is listed also as a speaker 
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along with the old battle-ax, Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn, on a program at the Premier Pal- 
ace, Brownsville, Brooklyn, January 16, 1950, 
to get subscriptions for the Daily Worker. 

A man of the same name also is shown in 
a picture in the Daily Worker, May 19, 1942, 
feeding a belt intoa machinegun. The scene 
was said to be Spain. 


Datty WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 

WASHINGTON.—Probably the only American 
who has ever met Stalin’s mother is Carle- 
ton Smith, director of the National Arts 
Foundation, who, while traveling near Tiflis 
in 1936, was taken to a village where Stalin’s 
mother lived. 

Her home was a mud hut dug out of the 
side of a hill, and she proved to be a wrinkled, 
kindly old lady. Telling Smith how she had 
raised her son to be a priest, the old lady 
added: 

“I hear he’s now running all of Russia, 
but I don’t believe it.” 

A year later Smith was in Moscow at the 
Bolshoi Theater when Stalin was also pres- 
ent, and had an interview with the Russian 
dictator. Among other things, he told him 
about the visit to his mother. 

Stalin maintained an icy silence. He did 
not seem interested in his mother, 


VICTORY IN KOREA 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway personally is largely 
credited with turning the most humiliating 
defeat in 85 years of American military his- 
tory into gradual victory in Korea. 

Military men say that Ridgway has done 
an amazing job. Yet he did it with almost 
no reinforcements and with a larger number 
of enemy forces against him than faced UN 
forces when General MacArthur was in direct 
command. For an estimated Chinese force 
of 276,000 men plus 191,000 revitalized North 
Koreans face Ridgway today, more than the 
Communist army that knocked MacArthur 
off balance in North Korea and drove him 
back across the thirty-eighth parallel, 

Not generally publicized is that almost sole 
responsibilitiy in Korea has now been given 
to General Ridgway. For all practical pur- 
poses, MacArthur has been relieved of the 
fighting Korean command. Technically, of 
course, this is not true, because MacArthur 
still remains supreme commander. Actually, 
however, MacArthur virtually washed his 
hands of the Korean War after Washington 
refused to send him the four National Guard 
divisions he requested early in January. 

Furthermore, Ridgway, coming direct to 
Korea from the United States has been more 
independent than the field generals who had 
served under MacArthur in Japan and who, 
having been close to him, looked to him for 
direction, 

Pentagon officials emphasize that there has 
been no friction between MacArthur and 
General Ridgway. The latter has merely 
used different tactics. He has quietly shaken 
up his command at the divisional level, has 
profited from MacArthur’s mistakes, has 
given the UN Army a new shot in the arm 
and has turned a defeat complex on the 
part of the troops into a new fighting spirit. 


THe Dar.y WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Jrew Pearson) 


WASHINGTON.—Some Senators seem to be- 
lieve that it is a criminal matter for a news- 
paper to criticize military mistakes. This 
is a view also shared by many brass hats, 
though not all. 

However, mistakes are sometimes rectified 
chiefly through knowing about them, and a 
case in point is the magnificent manner in 
which Gen. Matthew Ridgway has profited 
from the mistakes of General MacArthur in 
turning a tragic defeat into Korean victory. 

While the very loyal MacArthur clique may 
argue that he is still supreme commander in 
Tokyo and, therefore, deserves credit for the 
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current victory, the indisputable facts are 
that General Ridgway was sent to Korea di- 
rect from Washington where he had been 
deputy Chief of Staff and, as such, was in 
close contact with the Pentagon's views of 
warfare. It is also an indisputable fact that 
Ridgway won his victory with no fresh troops 
and facing a somewhat strong r enemy than 
MacArthur. 

According to military observers who read 
the battle dispatches, here is how Ridgway 
profited by mistakes and accomplished his 
remarkable feat. 

Careful intelligence; MacArthur conducted 
only limited patrolling for 3 or 4 days be- 
fore launching his attack. Then after the 
attack boomeranged, the Eighthy Army re- 
treated so fast it lost all contact with the 
enemy and for several weeks didn’t know 
where the Commvnists were. 

In contrast, Ridgway conducted aggres- 
sive patrolling for 8 to 10 days before kick- 
ing off his offensive. He sent heavy patrols 
deep into enemy territory in so-called “re- 
connaissance in force.” His orders were to 
disrupt any Communist build-up, to inflict 
as many casualties as possible, and to survey 
enemy positions. The lack of patrolling by 
MacArthur failed to detect the Chinese Com. 
munist build-up that swept our armies back 
to the 38th parallel. However, Ridgway’s 
troops knew exactly what to expect. 

Public relations: MacArthur announced 
his offensive the same morning it was 
launched, predicting his troops would be 
“home by Christmas.” Ridgway waited 
until his offensive had been rolling over 24 
hours before announcing it. 

Poor battle liaison: MacArthur struck in 
all directions at once. His troops were 
fanned out from one end of North Korea to 
the other, in no position to head off a sur- 
prise counterattack. The Eighth Army and 
Tenth Corps also had no battle liaison, had 
to coordinate their actions through Tokyo. 

In contrast, Ridgway opened his attack 
on the western front, but didn’t order his 
eastern front to move until 9 days later— 
after he was sure all was going well. He 
had the added advantage of being in full 
command in the field, and wasn’t forced to 
direct two fronts by remote control from 
Tokyo. 

Contrast in casualties: MacArthur suffered 
devastating casualties after the Chinese hit, 
lost more than 15,000 casualties in 2 weeks. 
Later, the Marines, who broke out of the 
Chosin Reservoir trap, mowed down the 
Chinese at a ratio of 20 to 1. However, Ridg- 
way’s losses during the first 2 weeks of his 
offensive were the lightest of the Korean 
War. He suffered less than 1,500 casualties, 
at the same time taking a toll of 52,000 
Communist casualties. 

In fairness to MacArthur and in tribute to 
the Air Force, Ridgway has been meeting 
more scattered opposition. This is largely 
because the Air Force has raked enemy 
positions with devastating fire bombs and 
rocket fire. Ridgway’s aggressive armored 
patrols also killed and rooted out Commu- 
nists along the path of the offensive. 


Stop Abolition of VA Contact Offices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass.: 
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NEEDED: MORE PRESSURE 


It is indeed heartening to see that at least 
one local veterans’ organization and the 
Chelsea Board of Aldermen are awake to the 
threat of a needless hardship which is due 
to be imposed on veterans and their depend- 
ents from this city and surrounding areas. 

But if enough pressure is to be brought to 
bear on those who can do something about 
the impending closing of the Chelsea VA 
office, added strength must be forthcoming 
from areas outside this city which have hun- 
dreds of veterans who have been aided in 
their VA problem here in the past and who 
will need this aid in the future. 

Statistics compiled at the Chelsea city hall 
VA office show that during 1950, 13,919 con- 
tacts had been made between the officials 
here and veterans, their wives and children 
in need of aid and advice. In addition, 831 
correspondence forms were prepared here, 
2,753 other forms, and 2,026 benefit applica- 
tions handled through this office. 

Of the thousands of persons helped, 50 per- 
cent were from this city; 30 percent from Re- 
vere; 10 percent from Winthrop and the re- 
mainder from East Boston and Everett. 

For all this service, the VA has had only 
to pay the salaries of its two-person office 
staff. All other costs are borne by the city. 

The closing of the Chelsea office on April 1 
will hurt these out-of-towners just as much 
as those Chelsea veterans who will be forced 
to undergo the trip to Boston and the con- 
fusion and hub-bub of the intown head- 
quarters. 

If a protest movement is to be of any 
value, all the local vet organizations must 
make their feelings known to our national 
legislators, as well as the municipal govern- 
ments and veteran groups of other cities 
whose veterans have been courteously and ef- 
ficiently served here. 


Address of Rev. Edward A. Keller, C. S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include for the REcorp a copy of a speech 
by Rev. Edward A. Keller, C. S. C., direc- 
tor of the bureau of economic research, 
Notre Dame University, which he de- 
livered at Los Angeles. 

Father Keller is an able economist and 
a great American. He has made and is 
making a fine contribution to the relig- 
ious and civic life here. 

Father Keller points the way in this 
speech to maintain the American way of 
life here in America. 


Appress Brerore THE Los ANGELES ROTARY 
Cius, JANUARY 26, 1951, By Rev. Epwarp A, 
KE.xeR, C. 8S. C., Director, BuREAU oF Eco- 
NOMIC RESEARCH, NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY 


The present emergency has created an 
hysteria which makes very difficult, if not 
impossible, a clear, rational appraisal of the 
problems that confront us as a Nation. 
Such an appraisal would necessarily take 
into consideration the fact that we are en- 
tering upon a period of emergency which 
will extend over many years, 10, 15, maybe 
even 25 years; we really are entering upon a 
new way of life not merely a temporary 
emergency. Because of the lengthy dura- 
tion of the emergency, programs should not 
be adopted except those which will assure, 








at the termination of the eme.gency, the 
preservation of our free institutions. 

The actual policies adopted have not been 
carefully and objectively thought out. We 
have adopted or are about to adopt policies 
of such rigid controls over the life of our 
Nation, that their only effect can be a totali- 
tarian type of regimentation. Now for the 
first time in our history, either in peace or 
war, plans to draft and regiment all man- 
power are being seriously proposed. It would 
be a tragic victory, indeed, if in defeating 
world communism we enslaved ourselves 
with the same chains of totalitarian regi- 
mentation that have destroyed all personal 
freedom in the Communist countries of the 
world. The Council of Economic Advisers in 
their December 1950 report to the President 
advised: “It is superficial and dangerous to 
conclude that a defense emergency must con- 
vert us into a totalitarian state.” 

The Council of Economic Advisers further 
stated: ' 

“The popular discussion of controls versus 
voluntary action has tended to obscure a 
very basic issue. This issue is what middle 
ground between the freedoms we enjoy in 
normal peacetime and the unlimited com- 
pulsions of a State economy will maximize 
our strength for the task ahead. To assume 
that there is no middle ground would be to 
acknowledge that we can contest Stalin's 
aggressive designs effectively only by aping 
all of his methods. That would also assume 
that in peacetime there are many differences 
between our kind of economy and political 
institutions and those of the Soviets, but 
that in a hot or cold war there are no differ- 
ences. The whole history of our achieve- 
ments in war no less than in peace belies 
these naive assumptions.” (The Economics 
of Nationcl Defense, Fifth Annual Report to 
the President by the Council of Economic 
Advisers, December 1950, p. 24.) 

I would question the advisability of scrap- 
ping, without trial, the middle way of volun- 
tary cooperative action to solve the problems 
that lie ahead with a minimum of man- 
datory controls. Such a program was advo- 
cated by former President Hoover at the be- 
ginning of the Second World War before a 
congressional committee on December 16, 
1941, on the basis of experience gained from 
the First World War. Mr. Hoover pointed 
out that the controls in the First World War 
were exercised by committees representing 
industry, trade, agriculture, etc. These com. 
mittees did the policing required by the vol- 
untary controls. They operated under the 
direction of Government officials, with the 
full authority of the law back of them. In 
other words, the controls were operated by 
private citizens, not by bureaucrats. The 
results were outstanding: Under the Food 
Control Act of World War I, 250,000 licenses 
were issued, of which only 200 were can- 
celed for repeated and most grievous viola- 
tions. There were 8,000 cases of violation 
of the Food Control Act, of which most were 
dismissed; the others were dismissed upon 
the making of a contribution to the Red 
Cross. Mr. Hoover in his testimony made 
the following wise comments: 

“I should like to emp .asize the necessity 
of more organized voluntary cooperation to 
effect these ends now that we are actually 
in war. Nothing affects so many people and 
requires such delicate handling if morale is 
not to be impaired as these control meas- 
ures. It is a job of steering between the 
rocks of economic disturbance through rising 
costs of living. legitimate and stimulative 
prices to producers, avoidance of the appear- 
ance of dictatorial action which creates 
resentment and trespasses upon the ac- 
cepted freedoms of men as little as possible, 

“It seems to me that every industry, trade, 
and caling involved in war action that is 
not already organized (and some are already 
set up) should be organized by calling upon 
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such groups to appoint their own committees, 
whose leadership they will accept, freely to 
represent them. Before any of these meas- 
ures are put in action effort should be made 
to come to voluntary agreements covering 
many of these problems. The industries 
and trades can invent and put into action 
far more increased production and conserva- 
tion measures than any governmental agency 
can think of. They can in most cases be 
brought to agree upon prices, margins, and 
other measures in this category. They can 
do a large job in rationing, especially of 
industrial commodities, among their mem- 
bers where that is necessary. The only force 
necessary in such cases would be upon the 
small fringe that will not comply. 

“I need scarcely mention that this was 
the fundamental basis of our actions in 
World War I. And I may mention here 
that the Commodity Control Act in that war 
contained the following provision: “That in 
carrying out the purposes of this act the 
President is authorized to enter into any 
voluntary arrangements or agreements, to 
create and use any agency or agencies, to 
accept the services of any person without 
compensation, to cooperate with any agency 
or person.’ 

“We availed ourselves of this authority 
every hour of the day, and 90 percent of 
restraint on prices and ihe other measures 
was accomplished in this fashion. 

“That a large measure of controls as to 
price and other measures can be effected 
by voluntary agreement and cooperation is 
therefore not conjecture. And in many 
fields the powers to enforce were rarely, if 
ever, required. The whole Food Adminis- 
tration, the War Industries Board, and the 
Commercial Economy Board, under Mr. Arch 
W. Shaw, which subsequently became the 
Conservation Division of the War Industries 
Board, from the first relied upon agreement 
and persuasive powers, although always con- 
scious of the fact that there was authority 
behind them. 

“At once our great industrial raw mate- 
rials, which are produced and distributed by 
limited groups, can be controlled by volun- 
tary agreements with a modicum of legal 
authority to compel some minor dissenter to 
go along. It is more difficult in the wide- 
spread consumption industries, but it can 
be done to large extent. 

“We have to remember also that we have 
130,000,000 people widely spread and in vary- 
ing economic surroundings in which coop- 
eration is far more flexible than forced reg- 
ulation. Our basis of action in the United 
States during World War I was entirely 
different from the formula applied during 
that time in France, England, and Ger- 
many. They were all pretty hard and fast 
mandatory systems. Often enough these 
systems were accepted as a challenge to a 
battle of evasion and ingenious violation. 
They required elaborate and exasperating 
policing that resulted in large expense and 
a@ great waste of energy. Their effect on the 
popular morale was most demoralizing and 
the results were not as effective as our Amer- 
ican methods. * * * 

“I dwell upon this subject of voluntary 
agreeme.it for reasons which I believe are of 
the first importance. I may repeat that we 
are 130,000,000 ingenious and ‘intelligent peo- 
ple. Our fundamental sense of freedoms 
makes force measures most irksome. We 
are naturally suspicious of all governmental 
interference even in war. Yet,.on the other 
hand, ours are the most cooperative people 
in the world and the most willing to make 
sacrifice. It is this spirit which I hope will 
be invoked in the formulation and admin- 
istration of these measures. Moreover, 
nothing wifl more greatly give confidence 
that our social and economic syrtem will be 
preserved than cooperative action.” (Ad- 


dresses Upon the American Road, 1941-45, 
by Herbert Hoover, pp. 151-154.) 
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As you all know, Mr. Hoover's advice was 
not followed. Instead of adopting a volun- 
tary, cooperative system of controls, the Gov- 
ernment imposed a system of rigid, manda- 
tory controls operated by bureaucrats. 
“Rigid general price and wage controls do 
not fit the present situation, for they only 
postpone the effects but do not prevent 
inflation as we learned in World War II.” 
(A. FP. of L.'s Labor’s Monthly Survey 
November-December 1950.) The rigid con- 
trols of the last war curtailed production, 
created black markets whose prices became 
the real market prices once the controls were 
taken off. 

It is very doubtful whether during this 
very long-drawn-out emergency the effects 
of inflation can be postponed for 10 or 25 
years. Most likely the controls, which mere- 
ly put the lid on the steaming kettle of in- 
flation, will at some time be blown off by 
the inflation. The only way this could be 
prevented would be by converting us into a 
totalitarian state. 

But it is argued with prices rising as rap- 
idly as they have in the last 6 months, man- 
datory controls had to be imposed; volun- 
tary cooperation simply could not work. I 
maintain that voluntary controls could not 
work because an all-out effort to make them 
work was never tried. With their war expe- 
rience of shortages and black-market prices 
so vividly in their minds, our people could 
not be expected to act any differently than 
they have done in the last 6 month. 

Despite the fact that it is now idle specu- 
lation. I think, that if our Government had 
promised the people that no rationing or 
price or wage controls would be imposed and 
if the Federal Government had appealed 
to the American people in their own self- 
interest for cooperative action in fighting 
inflation and meeting the other problems of 
the emergency, the American people would 
have responded wholeheartedly. However, 
with the beginning of the Korean war the 
impression was given that controls would 
be inevitable. The natural effect could only 
have been the panic buying of last summer 
and the drive since by organized labor to in- 
crease its wages to beat the wage freeze, and 
the drive by management to increase prices 
to beat the price freeze. 

This does not preclude, however, the 
adoption even now or at a later date when 
the hysteria has died down, of an all-out ef- 
fort to try the middle-ground system of vol- 
untary controls advocated by Mr. Hoover 
and bolstered by the indirect controls of tax 
and fiscal policies. 

I am convinced that the rigid controls 
that we have already imposed and in the fu- 
ture will impose, if continued for 10, 15, 
or 25 years, will make it impossible for us 
to survive a free nation. While there might 
be justification for the imposition of such 
rigid controls at the beginning of a hot war 
whose termination is expected to be a mat- 
ter of a few years, the imposition of such 
controls over the period of the present emer- 
gency will inean that our people will be so 
conditioned over the next 10 or 15 years to 
such regimentation that it will be imposs*- 
ble ever to take off the controls. It is 
my firm conviction, therefore, that we can- 
not and will not emerge from this period of 
so-called emergency, with our fundamental 
freedoms intact. 

I realize full well the grave problems con- 
fronting this Nation at the present time; 
the problem of avoiding inflation and of 
getting sufficient productivity to make possi- 
ble our keeping a step ahead of the Com- 
munist regime. 

The best method of controlling inflation is 
by the indirect controls of tax and credit 
policies. We must adopt as an anti-inflation 

the pay-as-you-go policy. This 
would necersarily entail the increasing of 
taxes all down the line to get as much 
revenue by this method as possible, and 
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to sop up defense-created excess income, 
It would be grossly misleading, however, to 
permit our people to believe that adequate 
tax return can be obtained by soaking the 
rich. If all the income of those in the upper 
income bracket were taken by taxation the 
revenue obtained would not cover Govern- 
ment expenses except for a short period. 
Therefore, a pay-as-you-go program neces- 
sarily will mean that most of the increased 
tax burden will have to be borne by indi- 
viduals ard families in the mid¢c!l* and lower 
income brackets. 

Even the American Federation of Labor 
admitted this when it said: 

“Millions of workers will have more money 
to spend in 195i. Overtime pay will increase, 
more will be employed, and wages are rising. 
Business’ income will increase too, but more 
of this will be taken in taxes and much of 
tne rest must be spent for plant expansion. 
This new income, earned by workers and 
management in manufacturing military 
equipment, will total at lezst $20,000,000,000 
per year * * * Most of the new income 
will be paid to workers * * * Much of the 
new tax money will be raised by heavier taxes 
on business; but business cannot foot the 
whole bill. As workers we must bear our 
share of the tax load. For total workers’ in- 
come is 40 percent more than all other groups 
combined—business, farmers, management 
and investors.” (Labor's Monthly Survey, 
American Federation of Labor, November- 
December 1950.) 

However, with an announced budget next 
year of $71,000,000,000, I doubt if adequate 
tax revenue can be raised. Therefore, the 
Government will be forced to adopt a pro- 
gram of borrowing. If the borrowing is from 
private individuals and nonfinancial cor- 
porations, such borrowing would not be in- 
flationary because it would result in the 
transfer of already existing purchasing power 
in the hands of private individuals to the 
Government. If, however, the Government, 
for whatever reason, refuses to face up to 
the realities and refuses, by taxation and by 
borrowing from private individuals to take 
the necessary income from the great mass of 
the people, the Government will be forced 
to resort again to deficit-financing on a 
large scale. Such a program will by its very 
nature, be extremely inflationary, since it 
would amount merely to the creation of new 
money through the monetization of the na- 
tional debt. If, over the long period of the 
emergency the Federal Government resorts 
to such monetization of the national debt it 
will create such an inflation as to make even 
the most mandatory rigid controls ineffec- 
tive. Such an inflation would destroy our 
economy as surely as a military defeat. 

I would point out that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment demands such sacrifices of its citi- 
zens the Government itself should set the 
example of equal or greater sacrifices by the 
elimination of all unnecessary nondefense 
expenditure. A recent report of a House In- 
vestigating Committee showed a very large 
amount of overstaffing in all the agencies of 
the executive branch of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. The report stated that there are 
a minimum of 500,000 unnecessary Govern- 
ment employees. Discharging of these un- 
necessary Civilian employees would bring a 
saving of at least $2,000,000,000 a year. At 
the same time it would give to our economy 
500,000 much needed workers, Other gains 
by way of elimination of unnecessary expen- 
ditures by Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments would bring an estimated savings of 
at least $10,000,000,000 a year. 

The recent budget message of the Presi- 
dent showed no evidence on the part of the 
Federal Government to effect any real econ- 
omy in nondefense spending despite the fact 
that in his state of the Union message the 
President promised that nondefense would 
be cut to the done. Fortunately, we have 
in Congress such men as Senator Byrap who 


said Congress would cut $7,000,000,000 out 
of the proposed budget. 

The second great problem confronting this 
Nation is that of maintaining and increas- 
ing the productivity of our industrial and 
agricultural plant, Since the enemy which 
confronts us both on the battle front and 
on the home front outnumbers us on a 
ratio of about 15 to 1, obviously our only hope 
of ultimate victory is to close that great 
gap by increasing the productivity of our 
outnumbered workers. Increased produc- 
tivity is also the second most important curb 
on inflation. 

Three things will be essential to increase 
productivity at the required rate: 

1. More efficient management in the util- 
ization of our limited natural resources. 

2. Greater work effort on the part of our 
workers (which might necessitate a return 
to a 44-hour week). 

3. The giving to our workers more and 
better tools to work with. 

However, the improvement and expansion 
of the tools of production to meet the ex- 
traordinary defense demands and maintain 
our standard of living will require tremen- 
dous capital funds. In the five postwar 
years most of the funds for the great ex- 
pansion and improvement program we have 
enjoyed came from plowed-back earnings. 
From 1946 through 1949 corporations plowed 
back, after taxes, 62 percent of their earnings 
and paid out in dividends to the stockhold- 
ers only 38 percent. In the 1950 report of 
the Council of Economic Advisers it was 
pointed out that profits over the next 5 or 
10 years would have to be maintained at the 
present level or increased to get the neces- 
sary funds for expansion and improvement 
since in their estimation profits would re- 
main the main source of capital funds for 
the expansion and improvement of the tools 
of production. 

The grave problem confronting us then is 
that with increased taxation upon corpo- 
ration earnings and especially with the im- 
position of an excess-profits tax, capital 
funds will not be adequate from this source 
to finance the absolutely essential program 
of increasing production per worker, True, 
some relief will be obtained by permitting 
rapid amortization of defense facilities; this, 
however, will not be sufficient. 

The only remaining private source of capi- 
tal funds will be the savings of individuals 
in the middle-income brackets, because sav- 
ings as Well as income are concentrated in 
their hands. I would, therefore, advocate a 
program of austerity savings by all our 
people and the investment of these savings 
in corporate stock. We would by this method 
make as broad as possible the ownership of 
American business; prevent socialism by 
keeping the ownership of business in the 
hands of private individuals and lastly pre- 
vent inflation by curtailing spending and 
by furnishing adequate capital funds for the 
expansion and improvement of the tools of 
production upon which will depend our sur- 
vival in this long drawn-out war against 
world communism. I fully realize what a 
burden will be imposed on those in the mid- 
dle-income bracket by heavy taxes and the 
purchase of Government bonds and corpo- 
rate stock, but I am certain that if the great 
mass of Americans realize that their sur- 
vival as a free people depends on this, they 
will come through with flying colors. 

If adequate funds cannot be obtained by 
this means then it looks as though the main 
source of funds will be the Federal Govern- 
ment. The financing of a program of ex- 
pansion by Government funds over a long 
emergency will spell the death knell of our 
private-enterprise system because we will end 
the period with such a large amount of Gov- 
ernment ownership as to have effective 
socialism. 

In conclusion, I would advocate eternal 
vigilance on the part of our people of their 
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basic liberties. They should demand that 
Congress set up a “watchdog committee” to 
see that any controls imposed do not en- 
croach more than is absolutely essential upon 
their liberties. They should further demand 
that a time limit of 1 year be put upon every 
control so Congress can each year scrutinize 
the effect of the control and question its 
renewal. Finally, they should demand that 
mandatory controls be completely termi- 
nated as soon as possible and that a system 
of voluntary controls by cooperative action 
be substituted as soon as possible. 

I could not conclude with a better quota- 
tion than that of the American Federation of 
Labor: 

“Because Moscow’s war against the free 
world may last 10 or even 20 years, and be- 
cause we face a long period of sacrifice and 
hard work on the home front, it is essential 
that we organize our effort so that those free 
and voluntary institutions which are our 
greatest strength may be preserved and may 
serve us now. The dynamic quality of our 
economy which has its roots in free alert citi- 
zens has made America the most productive 
country in the world. This will be our basic 
weapon in fighting an enemy that hopes to 
force its tyrannical controls on all nations, 
and to eliminate self-government throughout 
the world. The people know how grave the 
situation is, If labor, management, and 
farmers are consulted and given the facts to 
make clear their duties and responsibilities, 
they will do their part. 

“A self-governing country cannot mobilize 
its full powers without voluntary organiza- 
tion through which to channel the joint ef- 
forts of its free citizens who are responsible 
for economic life—whether they are manage- 
ment, labor, farmers, bankers, or consumers, 
and so forth. We are fortunate that depend- 
able voluntary organizations already exist in 
these groups. It remains only to coordinate 
them under the Defense Administration so 
that a united effort will result—to get out 
defense equipment with all speed and to 
maintain the life and welfare of our Nation. 
Such coordination can easily be accom- 
plished, as President Green has suggested. 
He proposes that Defense Authorities consult 
with joint committees composed of repre- 
sentatives from management, labor, farm, 
and other organizations, and that these com- 
mittees be responsible (1) to cooperate in 
formulating defense policies, (2) to mobilize 
their membership for compliance and maxi- 
mum effort. By providing for such joint 
committees at national, industry, and plant 
levels and by arranging for periodic meetings 
with factual information on developments 
and reports on compliance, this voluntary 
orgenization could become the basic force 
for effective action on the home front in the 
years ahead. Free men will find the best 
way when they have the facts before them 
and an organization through which they can 
puticipate. 

“Production and inflation control require 
joint effort in which each group performs a 
necessary agreed-on function in accord with 
plans made by the joint committee. The ef- 
fort to stop increases in automobile prices 
Was an example of the unnecessary difficulties 
arising when representatives of the industry 
are not called in to work with the Defense 
Administration, study the facts and develop 
satisfactory methods for voluntary controls. 
Obviously what happens in steel affects auto- 
mobiles and many other industries and all 
must hold the line if a price cciling is to stay 
firm. The defense effort must be based on 
the principle of equal sacrifice. The main 
function of Government is to see that sacri- 
fices are equal, to furnish information, call 
together the organizations of labor, manage- 
ment, and others, and coordinate all plans 
and activies, but not to dominate or dictate.” 
(Labor’s Monthly Survey, November-Decem- 
ber 1950, pp. 2-3.) 
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Armenia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
part of my remarks at the dedication of 
the Armenian Community Center at 
Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday, February 
25, 1951: 


The Armenian people are one of the oldest 
races in this world. 

Your homeland lies between the Black 
and Caspian Seas, partly in Russia and partly 
in Turkey. 

It is the northern gateway to the rich 
and important oil fields of the Middle East, 
and to the land bridge between Europe and 
Asia. 

Your ancestors had to be tough in order 
to survive. 

Small in number, they have come through 
wars and conquests, because they have strong 
bodies and strong will-power. 

Love cf their land and of their families 
are the reasons why Armenians are a brave 
and a proud people. 

Many times through history, conquerors 
have swept across your country, killing and 
stealing and leaving only the bare, scorched 
earth behind them. 

Time and time again, Armenia seemed 
doomed by the cruel and savage lust of in- 
vaders who resented the fact that you would 
not bow the knee to them, and in their fury 
tried to turn your meadows and your moun- 
tains into lifeless desert. 

But Armenians had an inner source of 
strength that neither sword nor fire could 
reach. 

That unconquerable spirit was based on 
your belief in the Creator of all things—and 
of your right to iive according to His teach- 
ings, devoted to your families, at peace with 
your neighbors, filling the years with good 
and productive effort. 

Having weathered all the fierce moods of 
Nature, from the pie: zing winds and blazing 
summer suns that tried to rout you from the 
highlands, you had developed the vigor to 
endure the persecutions of man. 

After each wave oi aggression had passed 
over you, and the crimes of evil men had 
been locked up in history, you struggled to 
your feet once more and out of the ruins 
began to build again. 

Armenia is not too far away from the place 
where the Son of God came upon this earth. 
As His message spread to you, there came 
the wisdom of His infinite patience. 

The experience of your people, tested as 
they have been by physical and human forces 
that seemed to be completely lacking in 
mercy, has proved to you that the faith of 
man in God gives him a power greater than 
all others combined, and more. 

It is this that has enabled the people of 
Armenia to rise above all fear and suffering. 
And they sent it as a gift through their sons 
and daughters to America. 

You and I, and the descendants of all those 
other people who were persecuted elsewhere, 
have found sanctuary in this New World 
where we are building together a society of 
mutual understanding and respect. 

I am of Irish ancestry. I am naturally 
proud of the culture that I inherit, and I 
am glad to see the contributions it is making 
to the glorious progress of the United States. 

But that is not all. 

If I confined myself narrowly to this I 
would miss the splendid talent and character 


that all other peoples are pouring into the 
veins of our Nation. 

Never before has there been such an ex- 
perience in human fellowship like the one 
that is succeeding in the United States today. 

Here we are witnessing the intermarriage 
of races and the creation of one human fam- 
ily where all are partners. 

And the secret of this is that one does 
not try to dominate the other and force the 
surrender of that precious quality that is 
known cs the soul of a man or a woman. 

This Sunday marks a -eal achievement for 
those citizens of Greater Lawrence who 
treasure the values that are honored by the 
name of Armenian. 

At last you have a community center of 
your own where you can meet in a group 
larger than your immediate family circle to 
enjoy the comradeship of men and women 
who share your memories and your customs. 

No race or creed can ever claim a preferred 
position in this great American Republic. 

We are here as equals. 

I know that I will visit this friendly center 
many times in the years to come so that I 
may learn your ways &5 you learn mine. 

You and I are making an important dis- 
covery on this 25th of February in 1951. We 
are related, and we are united, without hav- 
ing to think and act and pray alike. We are 
happy and progressive in the variety of our 
brotherhood. 

We used to think of American freedom as 
an escape from the oppressions of the Old 
World. 

That was our first thought. 

Now we know that freedom also means the 
right and the responsibility to do for our- 
selves and our neighbors. To be true to our- 
selves, in a way that will be good for us, and 
for our fellow citizens no matter what their 
origin may be. 

This community center is your contribu- 
tion to the social life of the city, that we 
welcome with open hearts. 

It will preserve and propagate Armenian 
culture for the enrichment of every man, 
woman, and child in the big and generous 
home that we call Lawrence. 

¢ 
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An American Policy in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address by Mr. Harold Riegelman, a 
leading citizen and distinguished mem- 
ber of the New Ycrk Bar Association to 
the People’s League for World Order at 
Gramercy Park Hotel February 24, 1951: 

4Nn AMERICAN POLICY IN ASIA 
(By Harold Riegelman) 

You have asked me to speak about an 
American policy in Asia. Obviously, our 
policy in Asia should not, and cannot sensi- 
bly, be separated from our total foreign 
policy. That policy has had a constent base 
throughout our history: To insure to Amer- 
ica the security of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness through the medium of a 
form of government which is subordinated 
and consecrated to the inviolability of hu- 
man rights. 

Our foreign policy has been reoriented 
from time to time to meet circumstances 
affecting that security. It has at different 
periods pivoted upon Great Britain, South 
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and Central America, Germany, and Japen. 
Presently it pivots on Russia. The basic 
factor there is a Communist philosophy 
centering in Russia which, by its very nature, 
is expansionist. It has preached and dem- 
onstrated its incapacity to thrive in contact 
and competition with those institutions 
which we and other free nations accept and 
are determined to preserve. 

It is hardly possible to avoid the convic- 
tion that Communist leadership is dedi- 
cated to the destruction of our political, 
social, and economic concepts, and has been 
so dedicated from the beginning. The pat- 
tern of Russian behavior during all but a few 
of the past 34 years indicates to many ob- 
servers that this has been, and is, a long- 
range dedication from which there will be 
no voluntary, lasting deviation. That pat- 
tern also indicates that the Soviet program 
has been planned in logical, progressive, and 
overlapping phases. I believe these phases 
are discernible, and that the first phase has 
naturally been to make communism secure 
in Russia. The second phase, to soften other 
countries by propaganda, infiltration, sub- 
version, and fifth columns. The third, to 
create as many satellite nations as possible by 
sabotage, coup d’état, and civil war. The 
fourth, to use the satellite countries as agents 
of aggression, without commitment of Rus- 
sian manpower but with a significant flow 
of Russian matériel! and guidance. This 
fourth phase is war by proxy. Its objectives 
would be to build up control of a vast pre- 
ponderance of manpower, to create an ac- 
ceptance of Communist invincibility, to 
seize and deny to the free nations main 
sources of uranium, manganese, tin, rubber, 
and oil, and to sap the productive and human 
resources of the free nations by engaging and 
dissipating their power in many widely 
separated areas while the Russian war ma- 
chine is left intact and unexposed. 

Credible reports, some issued by the 
Soviets themselves, disclose that concur- 
rently with these phases, stockpiling of war 
materials and the training and equipment of 
vast armies go on apace. The very size and 
power of those forces are strong evidence 
that there is yet another, probably a final, 
phase. That final phase would logically be 
the full employment of those forces when 
conditions promise greatest success at lowest 
cost in overrunning those portions of the 
free world which shall not have yet suc- 
cumbed to the techniques of the preceding 
phases. This means global war. 

We had a revealing foretaste of the fourth 
or proxy war phase in Greece. But ncw we 
have entered in earnest upon that fourth 
phase which may well be the last step before 
a cataclysmic war. If we interpret the Rus- 
sian pattern aright, it would seem that the 
only chance of avoiding such a catac-ysmic 
war is to prevent the fourth phase from 
progressing to a point where conditions fav- 
orable to that war are fulfilled. I would 
suppose that such a war could occur in 
three contingencies: 

1. The substantial achievement of the ob- 
jectives of the fourth or proxy phase. 

2. An economic collapse of America and 
Western Europe. 

3. A miscalculation as to whether the ob- 
jectives of the fourth phase have been suf- 
ficiently achieved, or as to whether the econ- 
omy of America and Western Europe has 
been sufficiently sapped to assure impotent 
resistance against a determined attack. 

One may not exclude the additional pos- 
sibility that a failure of the fourth phase 
could catapult Russia into war regardless of 
our economic vigor, but the whole course 
of Russian history greatly discounts that 
contingency. 

There is a sufficient foundation in the pat- 
tern of the last few decades of Russian be- 
havior to require that our foreign policy face 
the first three of these contingencies real- 
istically and practically the world over, 
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The application of that policy to Asia is 
clear. Nowhere else does the fourth phase 
of the Communist program reveal itself 
more plainly. When satellite North Korean 
forces were inadequate to enforce Commu- 
nist rule south of the thirty-eighth parallel, 
satellite Chinese Communist forces were 
thrown into that war with every expectation, 
I am sure, that the entire peninsula would 
speedily fall under Communist control. 

There is evidence of the fourth phase in 
Tibet and in Indochina. It is not too diffi- 
cult to project this pattern into Burma, 
Thailand, and Malaya, and from thence to 
Indonesia and the Philippines. In those 
circumstances Japan and Formosa could 
hardly be held, and our Pacific line of de- 
fense might well be forced back to the shores 
of Washington, Oregon, and California. 
Certainly the successful exploitation of the 
fourth or proxy phase in Asia could release 
700,000 crack Russian troops presently in 
Siberia, for reinforcement of already over- 
whelmingly large Communist armies in 
Europe, or even for an assault upon Alaska, 

If this reasoning is correct or partially cor- 
rect, it would appear vital to stop phase 
four in its tracks now, before it is too late, 
This would explain and justify our action in 
defense of South Korea. 

It would follow that in Formosa our policy 
should be to give an adequate measure of 
supply and guidance to the anti-Communist 
forces. We would withdraw our prohibition 
against attacks by those forces against the 
mainland, and provide them with the means 
of making their attacks effective. We would 
aid them to aid the anti-Communist guerril- 
las on the mainland with small arms, mobile 
ordnance, and ammunition. 

I see no possible justification for using any 
American troops in these operations. Their 
use is unnecessary, Their use would be the 
kind of dispersion of the most precious of 
our resources, which should be avoided ex- 
cept when military contingencies leave us 
no alternative. 

I submit that the immediate aim of our 
China policy should be to provide within 
practicable limits munitions sufficient to 
enable the anti-Communists to seize, hold, 
organize, administer, and defend all of 
China south of the Yangtze River, thereby 
insulating the Communist Indochinese from 
further Chinese Communist reinforcement 
and ending further armed Communist pene- 
tration in Burma. It would seem needful 
that the coast of Communist China be 
blockaded by the free nations, if the Com- 
munist supply of essential fuels, metals, food, 
and munitions is to be cut off. 

That the United Nations would support 
this policy is devoutly to be wished. But 
we must face the fact that that potentially 
great instrumentality for peace might be 
slow to respond to the challenge. We should 
press the need for action with patience and 
restraint, but with an eye on the clock, lest 
what comes may come too little or too late. 

Within and outside of the United Nations 
we must consider the problems peculiar to 
our friends and to the far-eastern area. 

In Asia, France's part is chiefly in Indo- 
china, and I believe that in that extraordi- 
narily complex situation she is doing what 
she can with what help she can get from us. 

Britain, for reasons which have seemed 
proper to her, has been an unwilling partner 
in the Far East. Her traditional aptitude for 
getting along with competitor nations has 
served her well in the past. And this ex- 
perience perhaps obscures the fact that com- 
munism is not that kind of competition. 
There are able British leaders who are aware 
of that unpleasant truth. We can hope that 
their counsels may prevail. 

As to India, it may well be that her own 
internal problems are so critical that she will 
not risk external complications any sooner 
than she has to. 

The political attitudes of the great mass 
of Asiatics is not quite the same as ours. 


We think of our freedoms as multiple and 
abstract. Too many Asiatics are of stark 
necessity concerned with but one material 
freedom: freedom from misery. To millions 
who are under constant threat of starvation, 
rice and wheat can be a more compelling 
motivation than a yearning for freedom of 
speech, press, assembly, or worship. If any 
political economy will promise freedom from 
misery, its underlying philosophy is not 
likely to be too carefully tested. 

These are circumstances, and there are 
others, which make the containment of 
communism more difficult. 

A sound foreign-relations policy would 
recognize that we may not wisely withhold 
from starvation areas our excess food sta- 
ples. We should not at any time relax our 
efforts to acquaint the Asiatic people in 
every way we can with the real spirit and 
purpose of our institutions, without insist- 
ing that these institutions are the sole and 
only possible vehicles of those purposes, 
Where inexperience or centuries-old tradi- 
tion create weaknesses in administration, 
we should be slow to condemn, and should 
make some effort to encourage the building 
up of reservoirs of trained indigenous ad- 
ministrative talent. In offering advice, we 
should be humbly aware that our own gov- 
ernmental practices often fall far short of 
standards we proudly profess. 

We must recognize, too, that the gap be- 
tween our precept and our practice is not 
limited to government. For there are also 
areas of our conduct in relation to people 
of color in America which do not make good 
anti-Communist propaganda among the col- 
ored races of Asia or elsewhere. 

Time may well be on our side if we make 
good use of it. Long before this, people 
have been subjugated for extended periods, 
and have at last freed themselves from yokes 
as securely fastened upon them as commu- 
nism appears to be upon those whom it has 
enslaved. 

There are indeed signs that all is not well 
behind the iron as well as the bamboo cur- 
tains. In time, these portents can materi- 
alize. This is not wishful thinking. If 
communism is bad for people; if commu- 
nism cannot compete or even survive in free 
contact with liberal political philosophies; 
if communism must conquer the world or 
die, and its aggression is effectively blocked, 
an end must come to this menace. I believe 
an end will come, and in our generation. 
But only if we possess a conscious and reso- 
lute awareness of what needs to be done and 
have the wisdom, imagination, courage, and 
discipline to do it. 





Philanthropist Finds Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include therein an article from 
the Montreal Daily Star of November 11, 
1950, about Mr. Max Abelman, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: 

PHILANTHROPIST Finps PEACE HERE 
(By Frank Lowe) 

If this ever seeps back to “da Borough of 
Dem Bums” the repercussions could be seri- 
ous, but in the interests of truth it should 
be printed here that the man who is known 
as “Brooklyn’s official ambassador of good 


will” always comes to Montreal when he 
wants to relax. 
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This startling information regarding his 
deviationist tendencies came from none 
other than the good-will ambassador him- 
self, genial Max Abelman, 

“Whenever I feel the need of a change 
and a rest,” he said today as he rested in 
the Mount Royal Hotel, “I come to Montreal.” 

This love for a community not bordered 
by the Gowanus Canal springs from the fact 
that for the last several decades Mr. Abelman 
has found in this area the peace and quiet 
he desires, after such herculean feats as 
raising $1,000,000 for charity (Brooklyn char- 
ity, of course) at a single dinner. 

In 40 years of philanthropic endeavor in 
the world’s most publicized community 
(Brooklyn again, of course) he has, accord- 
ing to the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, raised 
more than $100,000,000 for various charities 
and war: bond drives. 

Right now his interest is the Jewish Hos- 
pital of Brooklyn, an institution he has 
served by acting as both secretary and public 
relations director. This spot he has turned 
into something of an art center as well as 
a medical center by insisting that the walls 
of the institution would be better aids to 
healing if they were decorated. 

So he hired artists to turn the drab walls 
into art galleries—and then brought public 
attention to bear by having such men as 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt and Wendell 
Willkie autograph the works. 

Lord Halifax, the suave British Ambassador 
to the United States during the difficult war 
years, was another famous figure who helped 
Mr. Abelman to make these walls the 
keepers of priceless autographs. Gen. George 
Marshall, Gov. Tom Dewey, and Cardinal 
Spellman are others who found themselves 
contributing to the worthy cause of making 
a hospital in Brooklyn the most written- 
about health institution in the world. 

Mr. Abelman’s biggest fund-raising chore, 
though, was in World War I, when he had 
quit the job of banking to devote himself 
to philanthropy, and was asked to sell Lib- 
erty bonds. He held just one meeting at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music and there sold 
$49,000,000 (count those zeros) worth of 
bonds. Now a man in his 60’s Mr. Abelman 
has slowed down a bit. He would probably 
not promise to raise more than a few mil- 
lion in one evening—and indicative of his 
slacking off is the fact that he has resigned 
as secretary of the Jewish Hospital and now 
acts as public relations director exclusively. 

“The other day, though, I felt I needed a 
rest even from this,” he said. “So I packed 
a bag and came to Montreal. Now I feel 
a lot better.” 

But don’t think a chubby dynamo like 
this can relax completely. While in Mont- 
real he visited quite a few of the friends he 
has made over the years—one of them being 
Dr. Cyril F. James, principal and vice chan- 
celor of McGill University. 

“Now there’s a fine man,” he said, “the 
kind of man I'd like tc have visit our hos- 
pital.” 

And, knowing Mr. Abelman’s powers of 
persuasion, don’t be surprised if you read of 
Dr. James making a trip to Brooklyn in the 
near future. 





Christopher Columbus Memorial Arbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following resolution adopted 
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by the Megaro Welfcre Association of 
Newark, N. J., endorsing H. R. 2473, 
which I introduced on February 7, pro- 
viding for a Christopher Columbus 
Memorial Arbor in the District of 
Columbia: 


Whereas the members of the Megaro Wel- 
fare Association, 335 Roseville Avenue, in 
the city of Newark, county of Essex, State 
of New Jersey, at a meeting held on the 19th 
of February 1951, having been apprised of 
the present legislation before Congress con- 
cerning the Christopher Columbus Memo- 
rial Arbor; and 

Whereas the members of this association, 
having been organized primarily for the pur- 
pose of aiding the underprivileged youth of 
the community, feel that this movement to 
honor Christopher Columbus will aid in the 
harmonious relationship between the peo- 
ples of the American and Italian race: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That this organization c. on rec- 
ord as Officially endorsing the views of the 
honorable Congressman, PETER W. RopINo, 
Jr., and HuGH Apponizio, who have intro- 
duced legislation before Congress to set up 
&@ memorial which is to consist of the plant- 
ing of trees in arbor effect, representing each 
State of the Union, the District of Columbia, 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, in a Federal park, in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, and be it resolved further that 
since the cost of building this memorial is to 
be met by private citizens through the Citi- 
zens Committee for a Christopher Columbus 
Memorial Arbor, we, the members of the 
Megaro Welfare Association, agree to con- 
tribute to the cost of building said memorial 
as soon as the proper legislation is passed 


upon. 

Signed by the officers of the Megaro Wel- 
fare Association, on the date and year first 
above written. 

ANTHONY MARINELLO, 
President, 

Attest: 

Frank ROsANtmA, 
Secretary. 


The Republican Party Can Lead This 
Nation Out of the Valley of De- 
struction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to be one of many 
Republican Members of Congress who 
participated in the Nation-wide celebra- 
tion of Lincoln’s Birthday. All of the 
Lincoln Day dinners were well attended 
and abounded with enthusiasm which 
gave every indication that the Grand 
Old Party is steadily gaining ground. 

One of the several addresses I de- 
livered was at Butler, Pa., at the annual 
Lincoln Day dinner sponsored by the 
Butler County Republican Committee. 

My address follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, it 1s a distinct honor 
to accept your kind invitation and to join 
such a representative group of Americans in 
ane the memory of the immortal Lin- 


My remarks this evening are going to be 
str: ‘ght from the shoulder and while they 


will not be devoted entirely to the Great 
Emancipator, they will reveal conditions to- 
day comparable to those faced by Lincoln 
as he labored to hold this Nation together. 

Before discussing present-day conditions, 
let us refresh our memories of Abraham 
Lincoln. We all know of his humility, his 
hardship, his deep reverence for God, his 
unfailing faith and determination, and his 
honesty and integrity that have become a 
symbol for all mankind. Even foreign 
nations revere the qualities of Abraham 
Lincoln and point to him as an example of 
the leadership needed in the conduct of 
public affairs. 

This great Republican President did not 
reach the heights of world acclaim without 
experiencing heartaches and bitter disap- 
pointments. A close study of his many 
reverses in life reveal that few men could 
have weathered such a series of trials and 
tribulations. 

When you read of Lincoln's life you are 
reminded of his statement in speaking of 
his lack of formal education when he said, 
“I didn’t Know much—my schooling was 
limited to readin’, writin’, and cipherin’ to 
the rule of three.” This statement reveals 
the humility and sincerity of Lincoln, who 
was not ashamed of his early life and his 
humble surroundings. 

This humility of Abraham Lincoln was re- 
flected in his first campaign for a political 
office when he was a candidate for the State 
legislature in Illinois in 1832. At that time 
Lincoln said, “I presume you all know who 
Iam. I am humble Abraham Lincoln. My 
politics are short and sweet, like the old 
woman’s dance. I am in favor of a national 
bank. I am in favor of the internal-im- 
provement system, and high protective tariff. 
These are my sentiments and political 
principles.” 

Yes. On clearly defined political prin- 
ciples Abraham Lincoln was content to place 
his future in the hands of the American 
people. It took courage on his part to stand 
on his principles and to bypass the political 
magic of promising everybody everything in 
the hope of garnering a vote, a practice so 
popular today with the New Dealers and Fair 
Dealers. Lincoln, because of his courage 
and convictions, went down to defeat in 1832 
as a candidate for the legislature. 

He was defeated again in business in 1833 
and lost everything of a material value. 
In 1838 as candidate for speaker he was 
again defeated. 

In 1840 he lost as a candidate for elector. 
In 1843 he was defeated as a candidate for 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
and also as a candidate for nomination to 
Congress. 

In 1848 he lost in his campaign for reelec- 
tion to Congress. : 

In 1855 he was the losing candidate for 
United States Senator. 

In 1856 he was defeated as candidate for 
Vice President. 

In 1858 he was defeated as candidate for 
United States Senator. 

But in 1860 he was elected as the sixteenth 
President of the United States. What a 
glowing tribute to Lincoln’s perseverance and 
to the truth of. the old saying, “You can’t 
defeat a man who will not quit.” 

When Abraham Lincoln assumed the 
Presidency of the United States he became 
the first Republican ever to hold that high 
Office. He became the leader of a new 
political party born in 1856 in the midst of 
the turmoil and terrible disagreements which 
preceded the Civil War. 

While Lincoln was President he gave to 
the American people a type of leadership that 
preserved the Union and its cherished ideals 
handed to us by the founders of this great 
Republic. Last, but not least, he gave all 
of us a symbol of hope by the manner in 
which he met the challenges to American 
unity and emerged victorious under most 
trying conditions. 
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It was 142 years ago that Abraham Lincoln 
was born, and for nearly 20 years we have 
heard over and over again these words: 
“God grant that we had another Lincoln 
to lead us out of the present-day wilderness 
of despair.” 

Yes, we Americans are reminded of the 
conditions that prevailed when Lincoln de- 
livered his Gettysburg Address—conditions 
that are comparable to those facing us today. 

At that time this Nation was threatened 
with destruction by disunity within, and its 
future hung in the balance. It was Lin- 
coln’s stirring reminder that we could not 
“live permanently half slave and half free” 
that fired men’s hearts and resulted in saving 
this Nation. 

If Lincoln had failed we would have found 
ourselves a divided nation as Korea was 
when the Communist hordes descended upon 
it. We would have had a North and a South 
working at cross purposes and against each 
other. Yes. We could have suffered the 
fate of Korea insteau of welding ourselves 
into the greatest and strongest nation on 
earth financially and physically. 

We reached this pinnacle of strength 
among all nations because we followed the 
philosophy of government conceived by our 
forefathers and embodied in that historic 
document—the Constitution of the United 
States. 

For nearly 20 years we have lived under 
the banner of the so-called New Deal-Fair 
Deal and in reality Raw Deal concept of gov- 
ernment. As a result we have seen the Con- 
stitution of the United States ridiculed and 
ignored while socialism and communism 
have been encouraged. 

The word democracy was given a new defi- 
nition and used as a cloak by the New Deal- 
Fair Deal forces in Government, in carrying 
out their program of deception. They have 
been so successful in applying the term 
democracy that the American people have 
been fooled into using this New Deal word in 
describing our form of government. Yes; 
even some Republicans have fallen into the 
trap, by discarding the word republic when 
speaking of the type of Government intended 
for this nation. 

It is well to recall at this time the inspiring 
words contained in the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag, “I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America, and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one nation 
indivisible with liberty and justice to all.” 

I say to you in all fairness that this is not 
a democracy—it is a republic! 

The New Dealers in following their pro- 
gram of deceit experimented with every 
phase of our economic life and to such an 
extent that they lulled the American people 
into a sense of false security. They prom- 
ised everybody something for nothing—even 
luring many Republicans with their sugar- 
coated economic remedies. 

To be frank, in 1936 and again in 1940, the 
New Dealers had convinced many Republi- 
cans that their party had no future and it 
has not been so long ago that some Repub- 
licans actually apologized for their Republi- 
can faith. With such a condition prevalent 
throughout the Nation our party was faced 
with extinction and serious consideration 
was asked that the name Republican be 
changed and another adopted in its place, 
Mind you, this is the same party founded by 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Fortunately, some of us refused to accept 
the New Deal philosophy of a more abundant 
life, and girded ourselves for an all-out bat- 
tle against the New Deal forces. Those of 
us who were in Congress recall that during 
the early days of the Roosevelt regime we 
were publicly ridiculed because we refused 
to follow the dictates of the Chief Executive, 
who at that time had as his advisers, Harry 
Hopkins, Rex Tugwell, Henry Wallace, Alger 
Hiss, Lee Pressman, and others of their stripe. 
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From this loyal opposition to the devastat- 
ing policies of the New Deal clique there de- 
veloped a growing resentment against the 
socialistic and communistic trends that were 
discernible at that time. It was difficult to 
convince a lot of good Americans that they 
were being used as pawns in the New Deal 
program which Rex Tugwell aptly described 
when he said, “Let us roll up our sleeves 
and make over America.” 

In our opposition to the New Deal policies 
we continued to rebuild our party with the 
result that in 1944 we showed signs of re- 
gaining our former strength. We were still 
pitted against the master politician in our 
bid for control of the White House and Con- 
gress and with swollen Government payrolls 
and millions of people who regarded Uncle 
Sam as Santa Claus, we found that millions 
still voted against us. 

By 1946, the Second World War had been 
coucluded and the American people began 
to realize that the double-talk, the distor- 
tion of facts, the coddling of Communists, 
and the general mismanagement of govern- 
ment with its enormous cost and mounting 
taxation had brought this Nation to the 
brink of disaster. It was then that the 
American people gave control of the Eightieth 
Congress to the Republican Party. 

When the Republican-controlled Congress 
convened in January 1947, it inherited the 
colossal mess resulting from 14 years 
of New Deal blundering, boondoggling and 
inefficiency in Government reflected in 
countless bureaus, and commissions whose 
overlapping functions and duplication of 
efforts saddled the American people with 
high taxes and 76,000 useless Government 
directives that controlled their daily lives. 

We found that Communists, fellow-trav- 
elers, and parlor-pinks were occupying high 
positions of Government and had a firm foot- 
hold in the State Department. This radical- 
minded mob on the Federal payroll were 
writing directives designed to regiment the 
American people and destroy our form of 
government. 

Regardless of the iron curtain of secrecy 
that the Truman administration threw 
around the affairs of the various departments 
of Government, the Republican Eightieth 
Congress reduced the national debt by $7,- 
000,000,000 and at the same time cut income 
taxes despite several vetoes by our letter- 
writing President. These income-tax reduc- 
tions benefited millions of persons in the 
lower-income group. We freed the American 
people of some 76,000 Government rules, reg- 
ulations, directives, and orders, and balanced 
the national budget for the first time in 16 
years. In fact, the fiscal year of 1948 ended 
with a surplus of $8,500,000,000—the biggest 
Treasury surplus in the history of the Nation. 

Despite the fine record of the Republican 
Eightieth Congress, the American people al- 
lowed President Truman to label the Eight- 
feth Congress as the worst Congress in exist- 
ence. The Chief Executive was aided un- 
knowingly by the marked apathy on the part 
of members of the Republican Party who 
preferred to consider the election “in the 
bag,” and who were lulled into a deep sleep. 
Those who refused to listen to the President 
or to be lulled to sleep went fishing. As a 
result, we failed to get out the vote—even 
our own Repvblican vote. Because 52 per- 
cent of all eligible Americans failed to vote 
in 1948, this Nation suffered the greatest po- 
litical catastrophe in its history. We Re- 
publicans can accept the blame, for we are 
responsible for the listless campaign we 
waged in the belief that victory was assured. 

As we compare 1948 with the election held 
on November 7, 1950, we find significant re- 
sults of our efforts to expose the New Deal- 
Fair Deal regime. Last fall’s election brought 
forth a definite vote of protest against the 
mismanagement of the biggest business on 
the face of the earth today—the Government 
of the United States. Yes, it revealed that 
the American people at last began to realize 


that they had been outrageously betrayed by 
the Roosevelt-Truman regime. 

Never before in the history of our country 
has our national honor suffered such humil- 
iation and disgrace as by the crimes com- 
mitted at Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam. The 
crimes of Pearl Harbor, the partitioning of 
Germany, the appeasement of Russia, the 
coddling of Communists in high Government 
positions, the dismantling of our national 
defense, and our blundering foreign policy 
which plunged us into the so-called police 
action in Korea constitute national sins that 
cry to heaven for vengeance. 

Today Washington is in a state of confu- 
sion. We have the national administration 
controlling Congress—the legislative arm of 
Government—and dominating the executive 
branch of Government as well, yet it has 
no blueprint for the present or future prob- 
lems of our country. As a result, the fate 
of this Nation hangs in the balance. With 
scandals being unearthed daily in various 
Government departments and the cost of 
government mounting to where taxes are op- 
pressive, our Nation lacks the leadership 
sorely needed to lead us out of this period 
of national crisis. 

Speaking of the high cost of government, 
the President in his annual budget message 
requested $71,600,000,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. To provide the money the 
President has asked that new taxes be levied 
and present taxes increased. His proposal 
will impose upon the shoulders of the Amer- 
ican people the greatest t.x load in the his- 
tory of this Nation. 

In one breath the American people are 
told to tighten their belts and to practice 
economy in all phases of daily life. But hid- 
den away in the President’s budget proposals 
are large amounts of money for the Truman 
socialistic program, which includes socialized 
medicine, the Brannan plan, and the even- 
tual socialization of all industry. 

Jeffersonian Democrats in Congress and 
even some administration wheel horses ad- 
mit publicly that the budget can be reduced 
if the President has the will to do so. They 
are of the opinion that over $9,000,000,000 
can be eliminated if the President will heed 
their advice and drop his socialistic program. 

The old New Deal philosophy enunciated 
by the late Harry Hopkins when he said, 
“Tax, spend, elect, for the people are too 
dumb to understand,” is still the accepted 
doctrine of President Truman and the New 
Deal-Fair Deal forces. Even though we are 
on the brink of economic ruin and faced with 
the most critical period in our history, the 
administration is trying to change our form 
of government by deception or in plain words 
by trying to fool the American people. 

They fail, however, to realize that the over- 
whelming majority of the American people 
are utterly disgusted with the present ad- 
ministration in Washington and if the 1952 
election were to be held today, they would 
repudiate the Truman clique with an ava- 
lanche of votes in protest against the monu- 
mental blundering and stupidity that have 
characterized the handling of the affairs of 
government, 

As I said previously, for nearly 20 years 
now we have been hearing the prayerful ut- 
terance over and over again, “God grant that 
we had another Lincoln to lead us out of 
the present-day wilderness of despair.” 

The Republican Party can again lead this 
Nation out of the valley of destruction if 
it accepts the challenge that we are con- 
fronted with today in providing real leader- 
ship. We must bury any selfish desires, set- 
tle peaceably any party squabbles, and de- 
termine to build a fighting party of real 
Americans who revere the Constitution of 
the United States as the cornerstone of our 
liberty and freedom. 

The time has arrived to stand up and be 
counted. We must erase from our minds 
any defeatist attitude and recall how Abra- 
ham Lincoln after suffering 10 crushing de- 
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feats from 1832 to 1858 finally emerged tri- 
umphant in 1860 by being elected the six- 
teenth President of the United States. 

Let us at this time rededicate ourselves 
to the principles of Abraham Lincoln and to 
the Republican Party. In so doing we are 
simply rededicating ourselves to the princi- 
ples of Americanism as embodied in our re- 
publican form of Government. 

The American way of life—yes, the fate 
of our great Republic—is at stake—and fac- 
ing such a challenge, let us as loyal Repub- 
licans leave this banquet room tonight with 
the determination to remember the truth of 
the old saying about Abraham Lincoln, “You 
can’t defeat a man who will not quit!” In 
such a spirit let us sound this clarion call: 
“We Republicans have just begur to fight!” 


John Steelman, the Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, One of the Most Able Men in 
All the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, this marks 
the twenty-sixth Battle Report, Wash- 
ington, made by Ur. John R. Steelman, 
the Assistant to the President, in his 
series of documentary telecasts pro- 
duced by Ted Ayers and sent out over the 
National Broadcasting Co.’s network and 
cables to the American people each Sun- 
day afternoon for the last half year. 

Mr. Speaker, some years ago, in an 
address to this House, I told of hearing 
the president of one of the largest cor- 
porations in the United States at one 
time declare that John Steelman, the 
Assistant to the President, is one of the 
most able men in all the world, and, Mr. 
Speaker, he has grown immeasurably in 
stature every single day since I made 
that prophetic statement. 

I venture the suggestion that no one 
in the White House is earlier at his desk 
than John Steelman. To him, it is still 
midday when others go home. His is not 
a 9 to 5 o’clock job—it is a 24-hour-a- 
day, round-the-clock job—and President 
Truman knows where he can get in 
touch with his trusted assistant, Mr. 
Steelman, every minute of every night, 
as well as every day. 

While many persons associate Mr. 
Steelman largely with labor relations 
and labor problems, I know that these 
are but only a part of his daily duties. 

Noted for his humanities, he is prob- 
ably the greatest living labor economist. 
In his mediation and labor conciliation 
experience activities, and between the 
years 1937 to 1944, John Steelman in- 
duced embattled protagonists, in more 
than 80,000 cases involving labor-man- 
agement shut-downs, to settle their labor 
problems and squabbles without lay-offs 
and without strikes. Yet, Mr. Speaker, 
his labor activities today are but one in 
a long catalog of assignments which he 
accomplishes each day. 

Characterized by his integrity, all 
men, from the most obscure representa- 
tives of labor or management to the 
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highest, can each look forward to receiv- 
ing equity and justice under law—from 
the head, the heart, and the hand of this 
able Assistant to the President. 

Mr. Speaker, Battle Report, Washing- 
ton, as sent te the American people last 
Sunday afternoon, was peculiar and 
unique in more ways than one. It was 


done on that part of the program de- 
voted to a description of conditions in 
Berlin, as depicted by Lou Hazam. 

For his radio and television writings 
Lou Hazam has long been distinguished 
by his receipt of many awards. The 
magnificent word picture which he 
painted of tke sociological, ethical, 
moral, physical, education:l, spiritual, 
financial, military, and political values 
as they exist in Berlin today stamp him 
as probably the greatest documentary 
writer in the business today. 

Additionally thereto Mr. Steelman 
brought to NBC television, and to the 
American people, tre Honorable Earl 
D. Johnson, Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, just returned from an inspection 
trip to Korea. Secretary Johnson dis- 
cussed the reasons which give rise to the 
existent high morale of our troops in 
Korea as well as to the quality of leader- 
ship which he found in the combined 
troops of the United Nations—inclusive 
of the Turks, Greeks, Australians, Brit- 
ish, New Zealanders, and our own boys 
from the United States of America. 

Also on the program was the Honor- 
able Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs. Mr. 
Thorp discussed the many causes which 
led to the famine conditions prevailing 
in India and the proposal to ship the 
2,000,000 tons of American wheat. 

Mr. Geoffrey Lewis, Director of the 
Bureau of German Affairs of our State 
Department, spoke briefly on the atti- 
tude of the people in Berlin that lent 
factual support to the brilliant exposé of 
actual conditions so eloquently ex- 
pressed by Lou Hazam. 

Mr. Speaker, last but not least, was the 
unfoldment and presentation of the 
soul-stirring pictures taken by the Jones 
brothers behind the iron curtain within 
the last 10 days, and about which I ad- 
vised you 2 weeks ago would be avail- 
able to the American people within a 
fortnight. 

Thanks to the magnificent teamwork 
of these colorful twin newsreel photogra- 
phers, the National Broadcasting Co. was 
able to bring to television and pictorial- 
ize Hazam’s writings, by way of Battle 
Report, Washington, the actual scenes, 
taken but a few days prior, of conditions 
as they exist today behind the iron 
curtain. 

Because of the tremendous reader in- 
terest in these subject, I am making 
unanimous request for insertion into the 
Recorp as part of my remarks the 
twenty-sixth teledocumentary, Battle 
Report, Washington. 

This reads as follows: 

BaTTLe Report, WASHINGTON 

Mr. McCormick. As the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee hears our top defense 
Officials on the subject of troops for Europe, 
NBC television in the Nation’s Capitol turns 
its cameras upon some top guests of its own, 


that you may hear your twenty-sixth Battle 
Report, Washington. 

Washington, its streets revealing the 
stepped-up tempo of mobilization as more 
men in uniform fill the city—while in Korea 
our troops battle new Communist attempts 
to breach the UN line of the central front. 

But, first, let us hear from the Assistant 
to the President, Dr. John R. Steelman. 

Dr. Sreectman. Behind the iron curtain 
the tyrannical exploitation of human beings 
still goes unabated. The propaganda ma- 
chines of the Kremlin still give out their 
Messages of hatred day in and day out. In 
Korea, the mad fury of the power-drunk 
despots is sending tens of thousands to their 
deaths—tens of thousands of peace-loving, 
generous men who ask only for an oppor- 
tunity to find happiness in their own way. 

We know these men who are being sent to 
the slaughter. They have been: our friends 
for generations. We hope and pray the day 
is not far distant when they will break their 
chains and see their greedy masters for what 
they really are. 

And so—on to agenda of Battle Report 
today. First, we will hear from the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army who has just returned 
from an inspection trip to Korea, Secretary 
Earl D. Johnson. 

Next, a word about the starvation crisis in 
India, and American response to its call for 
help, from Mr. Willard L. Thorp, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 

Then, Mr. Geoffrey Lewis, Acting Director 
of the State Department’s Bureau of Ger- 
man Affairs to put a spotlight on Germany. 
Germany, from which today we will show 
the first of the films that NBC’s Jones Boys 
are shooting to document Europe for you. 

Mr. McCormick. Stand by, then, for Bat- 
tle Report, Washington. 

As China rang in its new year—the year 
of the rabbit—the Chinese Communists on 
the battlefront in Korea began this belated 
new year—to abuse a pun—definitely “in- 
the red.” Up to 73,000 of them fell before 
the persistent limited offensive of our UN 
troops. Apparently regrouped again, they are 
now seeking to break through the Allied 
line along the Han. Latest reports concede 
them certain successful penetrations. But 
they appear to have broken off their Wonju 
drive, and far from accomplished the dam- 
age they hoped. To report to you on what 
he found to be the all-important factor bol- 
stering our troops in Korea, we fccus now 
upon one of our top Defense Department 
Officials who has just returned. He is the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, Earl D. 
Johnson. 

Mr. JOHNsoN. Morale is a term which is 
very difficult to define, and over the years 
I have tried to determine in my own mind 
Just what it means and what it implies. 

From my experience in the past I have 
come to the conclusion that it is largely an 
expression of the degree of confidence pos- 
sessed by the soldier. This confidence is re- 
lated to the quality of his equipment, the 
state of his training, the support he re- 
ceives from the home front, the support he 
receives from his sister services, and the 
quality of his leadership. Perhaps it would 
be advisable to review each one of these in 
turn. 

First, in regard to his equipment, our sol- 
dier knows from actual experience in the 
battlefield through the use of his equipment 
that it is equal to any and superior to most 
of the similar equipment that the enemy 
has. Also, he knows that he has a larger sup- 
ply and a more ready supply of equipment 
than his enemy. Next, in regard to train- 
ing, his proficiency in the use of his superior 
equipment has constantly increased. He 
knows that the replacements who are coming 
in to fight alongside of him have achieved a 
higher degree of training than was possible 
in the initial operation in the beginning of 
the Korean campaign, so that today he has 
real confidence in his force’s capacity. 
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Next, in regard to the support from the 
home front, he, just like you and I, can pick 
up the paper and the various periodicals, and 
listen to the various broadcasts, and realize 
that there is an increasing flexing of the 
military muscles of the Nation and that 
the puplic is rallying to his support in ever 
increasing numbers. 

Next, in regard to the support from his 
sister services, he has the demonstrated suc- 
cess of ‘the Inchon landings, the valiant 
withdrawal of the Marines and his brother 
soldiers from the Chosin Reservoir, the con- 
stant support from tactical aircraft, the 
combat cargo command, and all the related 
services in the rear areas. He knows that 
they have confidence in their own field 
equipment as he has in his. 

Next, in regard to the quality of his leader- 
ship, just as the individual soldier has grown 
in military stature in the discharge of his 
daily duties, so have his officers. He has 
seen the superb tactics of withdrawal and 
the manipulation of limited reserves which 
General Walker has displayed. He has seen 
how brilliantly his commander conducted 
the offensive which swept the Korean forces 
back to the Yalu River. More recently, he 
has seen again the use of our troops’ greater 
mobility by their withdrawal sufficiently far 
beyond the reach of the Communists to al- 
low complete regrouping of forces and equip- 
ment, and now he has seen the magnificent, 
dynamic leadership of a new Commander, 
General Ridgway, who, having had time to 
achieve an estimate of the enemy's canaci- 
ties, is leading our troops in a stubborn 
offensive. 

In addition to this, he has come to know 
his enemy and knows that, in virtually every 
respect, the UN soldier is superior. 

One last point that has added greatly to 
his morale is the fact that this is not an 
individual action of the United States but 
is the combined action of the United Nations. 
This is important because he has now fought 
alongside the Turk, the Greek, the Aus- 
tralian, the British, the New Zealander, and 
he knows that they are companions in arms 
who can well carry their end of the burden. 

All of these have combined to add to the 
growing high morale of our forces. 

Mr. McCormick. You are looking at film 
shot by NBC front-line cameramen showing 
our forces at the height of their offensive 
in Korea. Heavy fire from ships like these, 
laid down by the battleship Missouri off 
shore. UN forces were sparked by tanks 
covered by tremendous artillery barrage. 
Not until our troops reach the open plain be- 
low Seoul do the Reds surge forward in a 
suicidal charge, waving their flags and blow- 
ing their horns as they go to their death 
by the thousands. Not too far from this 
scene of fighting, another kind of struggle is 
going on, a struggle against starvation in 
India. To report to you upon that struggle, 
we bring you now Willard L. Thorp, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 

Mr. THorP. This is Sunday, and many of 
us have eaten a good American dinner. 
However, on the other side of the world, in 
the crowded country of India, families are 
less fortunate. Let me teli you what a poor 
family in the famine area of northern India 
had for its Sunday dinner. There was only 
@ thin wheat pancake, with a sauce made of 
chickpeas. If the family is fortunate enough 
to own a cow, there might have been some 
milk or butter. 

Food like this would be a starvation diet, 
according to American standards, but in 
India, even that simple meal is threatened 
by the famine that hangs over the lives of 
millions of people. 

Many factors caused this famine—earth- 
quakes, floods, droughts, and plagues of 
locusts. Uniess India imports 6,000,000 tons 
of grain this year, millions of people will die 
from starvation, or from disease against 
which undernourished bodies cannot 
survive. 
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The Government of India has already 
made arrangements to buy 4,000,000 of those 
tons with her own funds. Last December, 
India asked the United States to help her 
to secure the remaining 2,000,000 tons. The 
President ordered an intensive study of the 
Indian famine situation and of our own sup- 
ply of grain. The experts arrived at two gen- 
eral conclusions: (1) that the need was real 
and urgent; and (2) that the United States 
could supply the grain from its reserve. 

The President has asked Congress to pass 
legislation authorizing the Government to 
give the grain to India, as a grant, not as a 
loan. The cost to us would be about 
$190,000,000. India would pay the shipping 
costs. The grain would be distributed to the 
people through India’s ration system, at the 
special low prices fixed for that system. The 
Indian Government would be expected to 
deposit in a special account the rupees 
which it received for the grain. The money 
in this account—known as counterpart 
funds—would be used for economic develop- 
ment programs with special emphasis on 
projects to increase agricultural production, 
The Indian Government would agree to in- 
sure that the grain is distributed fairly and 
to make certain that the Indian people are 
told that the grain which helped to save 
their lives came as a gift from the American 
people. 

There have been differences of opinion 
between the United States and India, but I 
know that all Americans of good will agree 
that we shall do all we can for starving 
people. We don’t make our help conditional 
on whether they completely agree with us. 

We have already shown our real interest 
in India’s future. For example, United 
States point 4 projects are being carried 
out in India to improve farming methods 
and solve the water shortage so that famines 
may be eliminated. 

India is the largest and potentially the 
richest democracy in Asia. The 350,000,000 
people of India cherish their freedom as 
ardently as we do. Freedom doesn’t thrive 
in the face of famine. Our 2,000,000 tons of 
grain will save millions of lives, and also 
help to preserve freedom for the Indians 
and for us. 

Mr. McCormack. Remember this? Ger- 
many under the mad administrations of 
Adolf Hitler. The hour of the dictator, the 
concentration camp, the book-burning—one 
of the darkest chapters in man’s long his- 
tory. But today—far different from the 
scenes you see here—there is a new Ger- 
many aborning—at least in that part of it 
occupied by the West. The spirit of this new 
Germany—symbolized by free Berlin—gives 
hope that the Germans will be among our 
stanchest allies in Europe in our struggle 
against communism. Today, we turn the 
spotlight on Berlin, and our cameras upon 
one of the Nation’s leading German experts, 
that you may hear from his lips the signifi- 
cance of what is transpiring there—the State 
Department's Deputy Director of the Bureau 
of German Affairs, Geoffrey W. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. Every man in the world today 
is involved in a struggle to determine 
whether he will be a free man or a slave. 
In Korea, in Indochina, that struggle is 
joined in open warfare, Ejsewhere, it takes 
other insidious forms. 

Europe in the last 5 years has experi- 
enced the struggle with Soviet communism 
in every way short of formal war. By sub- 
version, by treachery, and the threat of the 
Red army, many of Europe’s peoples have 
already been swallowed up by imperialistic 
communism. The countries which have re- 
sisted Soviet pressure thus far face the pos- 
sibility—now an ugly fact in Korea—that 
Communist dictatorship will commit aggres- 
sive war, if lesser means fail, in its march 
toward world domination. 

Today the United States and the other 
North Atlantic Treaty nations are embarked 


on a joint effort to build military strength 
to convince the Kremlin that aggression 
against the free world will not pay. But un- 
til this strength is a reality, we, our allies, 
and the free peoples everywhere, must endure 
sacrifice and tension, sometimes under the 
very shadow of the evil force which seeks 
to impose a way of life we despise. 

At the very center of the European struggle 
is Germany. That is why Germany is one 
of the tension areas of the world today. 
Germany doesn’t yet have the protection 
offered by members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty organization to one another. As I see 
it, there are three big reasons why Germany 
has not fallen before the onslaught of the 
Communists. For one thing, we are there. 
While our occupation forces are not large, 
they are symbolic of both American power 
and American determination to resist Soviet 
aggression. For another thing, we have let 
the Kremlin know that, as far as we are con- 
cerned, an attack on Western Germany or on 
Western Berlin will be considered an attack 
on us. But thirdly, and perhaps most im- 
portant, there are the indomitable people of 
Western Germany and Western Berlin. Ber- 
liners, particularly, are strong on one item— 
courage. They refuse to be intimidated, 
They were blockaded for almost a year, and 
at the end of that time they were even more 
anti-Communist than before. 

What does Berlin have to do with us? The 
people of Berlin lead their daily lives amid 
sacrifice, tension, and heartbreak. These 
tragic people are surrounded by that evil 
force and despised way of life. How do the 
Berliners feel about it? How do they keep 
their courage, their nerve, their will to go on? 
What are they like now, after daily exposure 
to both worlds—the world of freedom, and 
the world of terror and the secret police? 

You and I—across a small ocean from Ber- 
lin—are just beginning to feel the great 
struggle come close to us. Our mettle is 
beginning to be tested by the Communist 
threat of world domination. How we meet 
the test can well determine whether we have 
peace and freedom or total war. As a peo- 
ple who have already met the test, we may 
well take a look at the men, women, and 
children of Berlin. 

Mr. McCormick. To bring Europe into 
your living room, America, NBC television re- 
cently sent abroad its prize-winning camera- 
men, the Jones brothers, whose pictures from 
Korea—shown time and again on this pro- 
gram—made news-reporting history. We 
asked them to train their cameras first on 
Berlin. Berlin, because in no other city in 
the -vorld is the struggle between East and 
West—the most pressing problem of this 
mid-twentieth century—so symbolized and 
so concentrated. The pictorial evidence Bat- 
tle Report, Washington now invites your 
attention to the first of NBC’s exclusive tele- 
documentary reports on Europe—Battle Re- 
port, Berlin. 


“This . . . this is Berlin. 
Out of the rubble of postwar Germany, 
Out of the bomb-rocked horror that 
shattered all normal existence, 


“And from a fate 

That found it stripped by the Russians 

Of everything of real value, 

And looted with so-called invasion 
currency, 

Slowly, 

By the sweat of the brow 

And the pain of the back— 

Stone by stone, 

Building upon building, 

Street by street, 

Like a giant stirring to life, 

Was born a new city— 

A dynamic city, 

A vibrant city, 

An island of freedom in a sea of tyranny! 

The key to Europe's future 

And perhaps to our own destiny as well! 
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“From the beginning— 
Over this new city— 
Loomed the threatening shadow of com...iu- 
nism, 
Symbolized by this Soviet war memorial 
Built in the British sector by the Russians 
Even before our armies emtered. 


“At frst, through the Kommandatura, 
The four allied powers— 
Each responsible for his own sector— 
Sought to administer the city jointly 
Result? Red arguments ... threats... 
recriminations. 
Finally came the day 
When Russia refused to ‘hang its hat’ in 
the Kommandatura 
Alongside the French, 
The British, 
The U.S. A. 


“Thus the city was divided— 
Divided as if a g‘guntic axe 
Had crashed upon it. 
And so now Berlin— 
As this fenced street which marks the divi- 
sion shows, 
Is two Berlins: 
Free Berlin—under the democratic Allies, 
And slave Berlin— 
The Russian sector. 


“Determined to resist Russia’s attempts 
To force us 
From this city behind the iron curtain— 
This ‘democratic thorn in communism’s 
hide’— 
Allied forces still patrol the western sec- 
tors, 
Determined to hold our ground! 
And lending courage to the people— 
People who have proved their dislike of 
communism— 
Are the troops of the Western Powers on 
duty there. 
Troops like these famed Scots of the Black 
Watch, 
Making the streets echo with their march- 


ing 

As if to say— 

“We are here, Berlin, 

We mean to stay here. 

We will not forsake those of you who love 
freedom!’ 


“Hand in hand with the Germans, 
American architects are helping to rebuild 
the capital. 
Marshall plan aid— 
Converted into lumber, paint, bricks— 
Is literally changing the face of the city 
That not long ago lay prone beneath the 
paralysis of destruction. 
We are lifting the spirit, too, 
By feeding the body. 
In a free school-lunch program throughout 
Berlin, 
American-financed meat, potatoes, and veg< 
etables 
Are being invested in the future of Gere 
many, 
Strengthening further the will to resist 
Being stamped with the label ‘Made in 
Moscow.’ 


“And do not think 
That Berlin has not responded. 
Time and again 
Berliners have physically demonstrated 
their faith in the West, 
(As you see them here— 
Defying the Soviet terror!) 
And when the first democratic election in 
14 years was held 
Ninety-three percent chose western democ- 
racy over eastern communism, 
Put in office Mayor Reuter, 
The greatest single opponent of communism 
In all Germany! 
“When Russia, 
Seeking to chastise this spirit, 
Cut off the electric power it controlled 
From the western zones, 








We flew in this new power plant, 
Piece by piece, 
By way of the dramatic Berlin airlift. 


“We said: 

‘Let there be light.’ 

And throughout the free sectors of Berlin, 
There was light. 


“Power to light up the truth 

Through this, the biggest news sign in the 
world. 

Truth flying on kilowatt wings 

Across the boundary that Russia has drawn 
in Berlin. 

Erected by the free German newspapers on 
the west 

Without a nickel of American money. 

Each night this sign flashes uncensored 
news 

Into the Russian sector. 

Yes; despite a canvas shield 

The Reds once built to try to hide it, 

Only to have it blown down in a storm. 

Despite a brick wall 

They raised before it, 

Only to see people step to one side of the 
wall. 

And despite the time they turned a hose 
upon it, 

Hoping to short it. 

Today, thanks to these brilliant letters, 

In defiance of the Russians 

The truth burns bright the western sky 

To challenge their lies. 


“ ‘RIAS’ is still another way 

By which we penetrate the Communist 
darkness. 

‘RIAS’ stands for ‘Radio in the American 
Sector.’ 

Operated by a staff of 976 people. 
Broadcasting round the clock, day and 
night, in the German language. 

It is the most powerful station in western 
Europe— 

Covers not only Berlin 

But all of Germany 

That is under the hammer and sickle! 

Add, too, 

As a ‘winner of friends and influencer of 
people’ for democracy, 

The free university in Western Berlin 

To which many from the Russian section 
come. 

This was built brick upon brick 

By the students themselves, 

Fed up with being taught the Communist 
line 

In the university the Reds control. 


“But perhaps one of the most courageous 
stories 

To come out of Berlin today. 

Is how men are risking their safety 

To spread the truth behind the iron curtain 

In the form of the printed word. 

To follow this ‘verboten’ tabloid edition of 
a regular German newspaper 

Into Russian-controlled territory, 

The Jones brothers themselves risked 
danger 

Being smuggled with their cameras 

Late at night into the Russian zone, 

And hidden in a house overlooking the 
borderline. 

The whole time they saw no one 

But the stranger who brought them 

And took them out, 

And the whole time they were there 

It was so dark, 

They didn't even know what part of the 
Russian zone 

They were in. 

For an exclusive story 

Such as never before screened, 

Let us—with the Jones boys— 

Keep our eyes on this man 

With his brief case stuffed with 

The newspapers to be sneaked into Russian 
territory. 
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“Through the streets of Berlin 

Starts—the truth! 

The truth, in this instance— 

As the Jones brothers wrote— 

‘A small, scared little man 

With death in his bag— 

Headed east.’ 

Up one street 

And down the next, ~ 

He carries the paper dynamite in his brief 
case. 

His rundown heels, 

And his shabby attire, 

Purposely designed to disguise a hero. 

Then—suddenly— 

An abrupt turn in the opposite ¢ irection. 

Passing women gossiping on the street 
corner, 

Like women anywhere, 

He takes a deep breath and 

Passes from the ‘land of the free’ 

Into the ‘home of the slave.’ 

Then, as the Jones boys remember it, 

A policeman patrolling the Russian zone 

Stops him, asking for identification. 

We kept shooting for what seemed an 
eternity 

But he was passed 

After a few terrible seconds. 

Into the east 

Disappears the scared little man with the 
truth, 

Pointing at the heart of the Soviets 

The moral— 

‘In the beginning was the word.’ 

‘Thus, though inside the iron curtain 

‘And connected only by a narrow corridor 
with Western Europe, 

‘Berlin stands as both a fortress and a 
showcase 

‘For democracy— 

‘Its people—who know communism best— 

‘Among the most anticommunistic in the 
whole world.’ 

Even the young, as the Jones boys discov- 
ered, 

Prizing their freedom. 


“From this ‘other side’ that’s bad. 

From the totalitarian zone of Germany 
To this island of democracy that is Berlin, 
Come the oppressed refugees, 

Who can see and compare for themselves 
The differences in the two ways of life. 
Some 250 a day escape to the West. 

Like this man you see being interviewed. 
Military men say 

They add their knowledge and strength 
To the struggle against communism— 
A struggle that wins from our new top com- 

mander 

Of our military in Berlin— 

General Mathewson— 

This appraisal. 

‘The role that free Germany will play 
In the broader defense of freedom 

Is still unclear.’ 

But this much we can count on— 

That if Russia should march tomorrow, 
These German police of the West 

Will be on our first line of defense. 


“This, then, is Berlin, America— 

Where the Second World War in Europe 
And the third could officially begin. 

So far, 

Communists’ coercion, threats, propaganda, 

and political action 

Have failed to rock it— . 

And because we have stood firm, 

Berlin stands today 

As a symbol of political and social freedom 
To all down-trodden Europe. 

Look well, then, upon these faces. 


The faces of the people of Berlin e 


Who have proved their passion for democ- 
rac 


y. 
For these are the faces of your future allies 
In the struggle for peace.” 


Mr. Lewis. Yes; Berlin’s is a story of cour- 
age. Those of us in the Government, dealing 
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every day with the people of our occupation 
areas in Germany, never cease to be amazed 
and encouraged by the kind of spirit depicted 
in the television documentary you have just 
seen. I hope you share my feeling that such 
spirit is ringing proof that humanity can 
rise above the paralysis and despair the 
Stalinists would make the means of erasing 
freedom from the earth. 

Mr. McCormick. Until we turn our cam- 
eras upon the Nation again next week for an- 
other Teledocumentary—this, then, against 
the background of battlefront Korea, is Rob- 
ert McCormick putting a period on your 
twenty-sixth Battle Report, Washington. 





They Are Truman’s Policies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium of 
February 22, 1951: 


Tuey ArE TRUMAN'S POLICIES 


President Truman's foreign policies are not 
popular here at home. They are shot 
through with inconsistencies and they mirror 
great confusion. 

Many persons who have subscribed to the 
New Deal and Fair Deal leadership know this. 
Some want to remove the weight of guilt 
from Mr. Truman's shoulders. 

The Forum article printed in another col- 
umn of this page is an example of this wrig- 
gling to find a hole to squeeze through. But 
it cannot be done. 

Mr. Truman will not let us forget for a 
moment that he is Commander in Chief, 
And he makes our foreign policy. 

Not long ago he criticized longshoremen 
who refused to unload Russian goods sent 
here. Truman said he made our foreign 
Policy. 

He told the Congress to keep its fingers out 
of the pie. He does that even in the face 
of the truth that he has no right under the 
Constitution to wage war whenever and 
wherever he pleases. 

The authority to go to war is vested in the 
Congress. But Truman insists on being a 
law unto himself. 

Exception is taken in the Forum article to 
our statement February 15 that “President 
Truman refuses to release Nationalist Chi- 
nese troops against the Communist Reds.” 

It was Mr. Truman who, on June 27, 1950, 
directed that the United States Seventh Fleet 
be prepared to intervene to prevent any Com- 
munist attack on Formosa. In the same or- 
der he told Chiang Kai-shek to cease attacks 
on the mainland of China. 

Mr. Truman has never rescinded that order, 

To this day, the Nationalist troops are bot- 
tled up by our Seventh Fleet. Truman’s or- 
der stopped attacks of the Nationalists 
against the Communists who took over 
China. It protects the Reds in China. 

Offers of Chiang of troops to be used in 
fighting the Reds in Korea have been refused, 

The only time that Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur, top military commander in the Far 
East, tried to express himself on this and 
other policies of defense he was rebuked by 
Truman who ordered MacArthur's letter to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars withheld from, 
the public, 
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Truman, he wants everyone to know, is 
Commander in Chief. 

With this point clear, the references in the 
Forum article to Republicans serving in the 
Truman administration are side issues. 
‘There always are men in both major political 
parties who would rather hold office than be 
right. 

But the real bungling is done by the top 
man. That’s Truman. The men holding 
posts under him are appointed because they 
eat out of the same bowl. The trouble now 
is the milk has soured. 


My Countrywomen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 22, last, the anniversary of the 
birth of the first President of our Nation, 
there appeared in the Oregon Journal a 
guest editorial by Lillian Porter Say, a 
Washington correspondent of the Jour- 
nal, which is most apropos today. 

This excellent editorial in the form of 
a letter which might have been written 
by Martha Washington, will appeal to 
all who have or have had loved ones in 
the service, as well as to the many who 
have great compassion for the families 
of those serving our country through its 
military ranks. I include the editorial 
as a part of these remarks: 


Dear COUNTRYWOMEN 


(Today’s guest editorial takes the form of 
@ letter written by Lillian Porter Say, Jour- 
nal Washington correspondent, as one which 
might have come from the pen of Martha 
Washington addressed to the wives and 
mothers of men in the armed services.) 


Mount VERNON, Va., February 22, 1951. 

Dear COUNTRYWOMEN: On the eve of the 
birthday of the general I am thinking of you 
whose men are in the armed services of our 
country. 

I am not unacquainted with your suffer- 
ings consequent upon parting with your hus- 
bands and sons. As the wife of a military 
man, I lived always in the shadow of war. 
Our very marriage was postponed until the 
French and Indian wars were successfully 
ended at Fort Duquesne. I heard the first 
shot of the Revolutionary War and the last. 

My son by my first marriage, John Parke 
Custis (I called him “Jackey”), served the 
general as aide-de-camp. During the siege 
of Yorktown, Jackey was stricken with camp 
fever and died. He left a young wife, Eleanor 
Calvert, of Mount Airy, Md., and four small 
children. George Washington Parke Custis 
and Nellie Parke Custis were then in our 
home at Mount Vernon. At the time of their 
father’s death, the general turned to me and 
said tenderly, “I adopt the two younger chil- 
dren as my own.” 

Most carefully he cherished these grand- 
children of mine. He supervised their mor- 
als and their learning. When he returned 
home after the Revolutionary War he wrote 
to the overseer: “Let the house in the upper 
garden called the ‘schoolhouse’ be cleaned 
and got in order against I return.” 

During that bitter winter at Valley Forge 
my heart bled for our soldiers. If you visit 
the house that the general and I lived in, 
you may see my sewing bag. It was a minor 
hardship to wear the harsh cotton woven in 
our own colony. Previous to the Revolu- 


tionary War, material for the general’s and 
my clothing—silks, velvets, satins—came di- 
rectly from the mother country. Now I per- 
sonally assisted in the making of cotton 
dresses striped with silk from the ravelings 
of old silk stockings and faded damask chair 
covers. My spinning wheels were never idle. 

You have complained that at my husband's 
passing I burned his letters to me—that you 
have read but the one written before he left 
for Boston as heed of the Continental Army: 

“You may believe me, my dear Patsy, when 
I assure you, in the most solemn manner, 
that, so far from seeking this appointment, 
I have used every endeavor to avoidit * * * 
that I should enjoy more happiness in 1 
month with you at home than I have the 
most distant prospect of finding abroad.” 

You women married to men in public life 
can surely understand that I was impelled to 
keep his communications to me sacred for- 
ever. We had so little private life together. 
The one time that we dined alone at Mount 
Vernon the general noted in his diary: “Mrs. 
Washington and myself will do what I believe 
has not been done within the last 20 years 
by us—that is sit down to dinner by our- 
selves.” 

On his last birthday Nellie was married to 
his nephew, Lawrence Lewis. Maidenlike, 
she asked the general to wear his best uni- 
form on this occasion. She envisioned the 
one with the epaulets and gold embroideries, 

Those of you who cherish worn khaki in 
old chests will know my emotion on Nellie’s 
wedding day. The general did indeed wear 
his best uniform: 


“He had spoken true. 
He stood there in the worn old buff and 
blue. 


——— great campaigns, long, long be- 
‘ore.”” 


Finally, my countrywomen, let us remem- 
ber, “We are placed among the nations of 
the earth and have a character to estab- 
en, * 9% .2° 


I am, my dear countrywomen, 
Your most respectful, 
Mistress MakTHA WASHINGTON. 


The Farmer’s Fair Share 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 28 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Farmer’s Fair Share,” 
written by me and published in the Feb- 
ruary 1951 number of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Farmer’s Farr SHare 
(By Hon. Guy M. GILLerrTsE) 

We farmers are no strangers to the prob- 

lem of surplus crops. Farmers have worried 

e over these recurring surpluses for many 
years. Not only our annual income, but 
sometimes even our whole way of life on the 
farm have been at stake. 

For decades we were accustomed to see our 
crops and those of all our neighbors and 
those of all the Nation’s farmers pile up at 
the end of the season so much in excess of 
the capacity of the market, either national 
or international, to absorb them that the 
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prices paid us dropped below even what we 
had invested in time and money to produce 
the crop. 
ABUNDANCE A BURDEN 

Surpluses, not so long ago, used <0 Spell 
black ruin to the farmer. Abundance often 
proved a burden instead of a blessing. 

During the pest few years the whole 
American people has begun to worry about 
this problem. Whereas, in the past, surpluses 
were of primary concern only to those in ag- 
riculture, today they are a national problem. 
This problem should always have been one 
of national concern, 


NATIONAL CONCERN 


Whatever difficulties this newly awakened 
public interest in agriculture may tempo- 
rarily cause us, we farmers should welcome 
this national concern as an encouraging 
sign. The task of those who speak for agri- 
culture in these days is to assure, to the 
extent they can, that the public’s under- 
standing of the farm problem shall be equal 
to public concern. 

The questions about agriculture asked 
most frequently by citizens appear to be 
these: Why are farm surpluses a problem 
while millions of people in the world are 
starving? Why must food rot in warehouses 
while our own poor people go hungry? Why 
are food prices for the consumer so high, 
when there is so much food produced each 
year beyond what is consumed? What's 
wrong about our national agricultural pro- 
gram? What's the matter with our system 
of distribution? Who's to blame and why 
can’t something be done about it? 


REASONS FOR SURPLUSES 


The recent great war gave a demonstration 
of the gigantic strides in productivity that 
have been made on our farms. By a prodi- 
gious effort American farmers met and sur- 
passed the combined demands of the civilian 
population, the Armed Forces, and our allies, 

Production in agriculture during the war 
came as the fruition of long, patient, and 
arduous study, experimentation, and labor 
in the laboratory and in the field. The gains 
made then were gains that won’t be unmade. 

World War II solved the problem of sur- 
pluses. Perhaps the present world crisis will 
solve the surplus problem by liquidating the 
stocks once again. This is the greater rea- 
son why we must find a solution that doesn't 
depend on destruction by war and famine 
caused by war. 

New seeds, new fertilizers, and new tech- 
niques have raised the productivity of each 
acre faster than the population is growing. 
The prospects now are that America will 
always be able to keep ahead of any really 
dangerous shortage in food. 

PERISHABLE SURPLUSES 


It is this kind of surplus—in perishable 
foods—that worries people the most. It is 
impossible for a moral individual to view 
dispassionately the piling up of huge stocks 
of milk, eggs, butter, potatoes, etc., while 
he knows that millions of people are under- 
nourished and that millions of others are 
prevented from buying them because of sky- 
high retail prices. 

No farmer really wants not to produce as 
much as he can. His purpose in life is pro- 
ducing the greatest possible amount of foods 
and fibers and forest products from his land. 
No farmer ever liked plowing under every 
other pig or keeping part of his acreage out 
of cultivation. Every farmer likes it even 
less when he knows that new methods make 
his potential production so mruch greater. 

Finally, ag we so often point out, the agri- 
culture industry, unlike other types, must 
produce in accordance with the seasons of 
the year. Once the crop is in the ground, the 
farmer cannot halt production, lay off work- 
ers, or close his plant if he sees the market for 
his crops disappearing. Yet his market does 
sometimes virtually disappear, just when his 
crop is ready to harvest. 
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FARMER'S LOSS IS NATION’S LOSS 

In the past the farmers themselves took 
the losses when they had to sell their produce 
at a certain time for whatever the buyer 
would offer. The farmers’ losses, of course, 
meant a drop in purchasing power for goods 
produced in the cities, and thus contributed 
to lower income not only for the farmer and 
his family but for the rest of the Nation as 
well. 

To help meet the physical and psycho- 
logical conditions under which farmers work, 
the Government now provides crop loans. 
The Government takes the losses. One big 
question is whether this is a full answer to 
the farm problem. 

The price-support system which our pres- 
ent agricultural law has set up to help the 
farmer maintain his income level is by no 
means perfect. I have grave doubts about 
certain applications of this law. 

There is no doubt that price supports have 
encouraged overproduction in many com- 
modities, especially perishables, which would 
not otherwise have been produced in quan- 
tities so far beyond the power of the Nation’s 
consumers to purchase them at the prices 
asked. In these instances price supports are 
working neither in the best interest of the 
whole country nor in the best interest of the 
farmers. We are all aware of what happens 
when prices go too high—the market for a 
given food product dwindles or disappears. 

For all these reasons, farmers are thinking 
as never before about a long-range agricul- 
ture program that will eliminate the unsatis- 
factory effects of the present law, and that 
will at the same time solve the farmer's 
special problem. 


LESS THAN HALF OF CONSUMER’S DOLLAR 


In recent months, especially since the 
start of the Korean war, food consumption 
has risen substantially. This fall, I am in- 
formed, per capita food consumption was 
running about 11 percent above the 1935-39 
average, although some 6 percent under the 
1946 postwar high. Demand this year has 
been heaviest for livestock products, as is 
normally the case when money for food is 
relatively plentiful. At the same time, sup- 
plies of food have proven to be more than 
ample, despite military purchases and for- 
eign-aid shipments. Still, even now, we all 
know that millions of our lower income peo- 
ple are not receiving sufficient nourishment. 
They simply can’t afford it at these prices. 

We have found, in our months of investi- 
gation, one striking fact to be true: On the 
average, the farmer—without whom there 
would be no food to process, distribute, or 
sell—is receiving less than half of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar; that is, more than 50 
percent of the dollars paid out by the con- 
sumer at the grocery counter goes to the 
various middlemen who stand between the 
farmer and the consumer for processing, 
packaging, handling, transporting, wholesal- 
ing. and retailing. 

Much of these in-between charges, of 
course, are absolutely necessary. But some 
of them, we are convinced, are absolutely 
unnecessary, and add a heavy burden 
on the consumer who buys the finished prod- 
uct. We are sure that great gains are pos- 
sible in reducing distribution costs and thus 
narrowing the spread between what the 
farmer receives and the consumer pays. 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


Sometimes, it must be acknowledged, the 
consumer insists on too fancy a packaging 
and servicing for an otherwise simple item. 
Many city dwellers insist on milk being 
delivered to their doorsteps, or buy a hand- 
ful of potatoes neatly wrapped in cellophane, 
or one dill pickle in a plastic sack. Whether 
the customer insists on this special treat- 
ment or the merchant presses it upon him 
is a question with many arguments pro and 
con. 
There is much that can be done to simplify, 
speed up, and cut costs of distribution in the 


food industry. It may be, for example, that 
the present method of milk distribution in 
cities could stand a change. Studies made 
recently in Buffalo, N. Y., indicate that to 
deliver a single quart a day to a household 
and collect cash for it each time costs 18 
cents per quart, while to deliver 4 quarts 
each delivery and collect payment at the 
end of the month costs only 3 cents per 
quart. Yet the person buying 1 quart pays 
the same price as the person buying 4. 

Also the charge for home delivery is partly 
levied against those who buy their milk at 
the store. It is certainly unfair to spread 
these high costs of delivery to all who buy 
milk. An improvement can be made here. 

Another factor rarely noted as contribut- 
ing to price inflation is the use of the per- 
centage mark-up instead of what can be 
called a unit mark-up. The percentage-type 
of mark-up is widely employed by both 
wholesalers and retailers. In effect, those 
who use it assure themselves a higher profit 
per unit the more they pay for the item 
originally. 

An item which once cost 50 cents and 
which the grocer marked up his usual 20 
percent—or 10 cents—may now cost him $1. 
He doesn’t add a 10-cent mark-up as before, 
however, but rather his usual 20 percent— 
that is, 20 cents on the dollar. The con- 
sumer pays the grocer $1.20. Yet the labor 
of handling this item on the shelves of the 
store is no more, when the item costs $100 
than when it cost 50 cents. The difference 
is that the customer is charged 20 cents 
instead of only 10. 

Naturally, this is supposed to work the 
other way when prices descend—but today 
we are in a period of price inflation and 
prices are not descending. Too few custom- 
ers realize the importance of this method 
of mark-up in their cost of living. 


FARM PRICES DROP 


In the past 344 years we have watched the 
prices paid to the farmer for his produce 
drift downward—not, of course, to the point 
of ruin—but, nonetheless, lower. At the 
same time we have seen the prices paid for 
food by the consumer rise higher and higher. 
This is an unhealthy state of affairs. 

Of course, wages and other costs have 
risen in the food-processing industry as in 
others. We all realize that. But, have they 
risen to the point of justifying the current, 
unprecedentedly high food prices? Such in- 
vestigations as we have conducted indicate 
that some processors are demanding and 
receiving—exorbitant profits at the expense 
of the consumer and without benefit to the 
farmer. 

Unfortunately, the philosophy of too many 
food processors is summed up in the state- 
ment expressed before our subcommittee by 
a vice president of a major meat-packing 
company, who declared: “In the meat busi- 
ness you take advantage of any increased 
demand by the raising of your price.” 

My own opinion, based on testimony heard 
over the past year, is that certain processors 
tend to anticipate increased demand by rais- 
ing their price in advance, and later letting 
it drop a bit if the pill is too bitter for the 
consumer to swallow. 

The over-all picture is one of a few power- 
ful companies strategically placed in the 
economy who operate on the principle of 
charging whatever the traffic will bear. 

It would seem reasonable for the consumer 
to expect that a drop in prices to the farmer 
would be reflected in a comparable drop at 
the retail store at least as soon as the normal 
turn-over of inventory takes place. It would 
also seem proper that when the commodity 
prices are rising the consumer should expect 
to pay higher retail prices as soon as stocks 
on hand at the earlier price level have been 
exhausted. 

What we have learned, however, in our 
studies of domestic food and fiber price 

as well as in our look at coffee 
prices—is that food processors do not readily 
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lower their prices in accordance with lower 
costs of raw materials (that is, when they 
pay the farmers less for the crop), but that 
they are ready, willing, and eager to raise 
prices the minute the basic commodity mar- 
ket begins to advance—and even to ask more 
than the advances could possibly warrant. 

The food processors have been exacting full 
benefit from the inflation, and using the ab- 
normal profits therefrom to finance an ex- 
pansion of facilities rather than passing 
profits on to their stockholders in the form 
of dividends. 


CONSUMERS GOT BILL 


Were the consumers now or in the future 
likely to benefit from this increased plant 
capacity by lower prices based on greater 
output, one might well make a case justifying 
this strange form of consumer investment. 
I fear, however, that there are few signs of 
such a happy outcome. The stockholder, at 
least, got new equity from this expansion but 
the consumers got the bill. 

Since the start of warfare in Korea, food 
prices once again have begun their upward 
spiral. The farmer, as you farmers know, 
has seen little change for the better in terms 
of higher prices for what he produces. 

It now seems almost impossible that we 
can avoid imposition of strict price controls 
by the Federal Government. 

None of us wanted this if it could possibly 
be avoided. A heavy share of the responsi- 
bility for Government price controls will 
have to be borne by those who have driven 
up retail prices in the past several months. 

Another potent influence on prices, we 
are finding, is the concentration of industry. 
The Big Threes, the Big Fours, and the Big 
Fives in soap, baking, dairy products, and 
son on, seem to have reached such dominant 
positions in their industries as to allow them 
to set prices without too much regard to 
competition. Although Congress has for 
nearly 60 years sought to control or limit 
the concentration of industry by antitrust 
laws, the problem is more acute today than 
ever before. 

AIDED BY ADVERTISING 


The great aggregations in the food indus- 
try have certainly been assisted in attain- 
ing their dominant positions in the market 
by the use of extensive advertising. For ex- 
ample, in the prepared cereal industry we 
have found it not unusual for advertising 
expenditures to run from 10 to 15 percent 
of the sales. In some cases, when a new 
product is being introduced on the market, 
advertising has taken 20 percent of the 
sales. 

We have learned that large food-producing 
groups spend from 5 to 10 percent of the 
sales income on advertising their brands. 
Vegetable and meat canners spend only 
about 114 to 3 percent of their sales revenue 
on advertising Chain-store advertising, 
while large in quantity, generally runs less 
than 1 percent of total sales, as does that 
of the large meat packers. 

All these expenditures for advertising, of 
course, are deducted from taxable income 
as costs of doing business, and, like the indi- 
vidual package for the humble dill pickle 
or the fancy pants on a lamb chop or chicken 
leg, are all paid ultimately by the consumer. 

There is no doubt in my mind that heavy 
advertising for brand A as against brand 
B—both being practically identical products 
from different companies—adds measurably 
to the retail price paid by the consumer. 


BOLSTER ANTITRUST 


Unless we have hard-hitting prosecution 
under existing antitrust laws and unless 
present loopholes in those laws are plugged, 
the trend toward gigantic aggregations of 
corporate power will surely lead to absolute 
control by them of the market for food and, 
thus, control of the prices consumers have 
to pay for food. Most likely, too, in such a 
framework, the farmers would receive an 
even smaller part of the consumers’ dollar, 
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Every farmer in the United States has a 
vested interest in the success of anti- 
monopoly legislation and antitrust prosecu- 
tion. It’s too bad they don’t make their 
voice heard more loudly on this in Wash- 
ington, 

Beyond this, however, we must find an- 
other way of handling the so-called surpluses 
in perishables. Either we must rigorously 
curtail production or we must somehow ex- 
pand the consumption of perishable foods. 
It is impractical and immoral to continue 
amassing them in storage. 


EGG SUPPORTS REMOVED 


The Secretary of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that as of December 31 price sup- 
ports on eggs have been withdrawn. This is 
drastic action, taken reluctantly, after the 
Government has invested about $100,000,000 
in dried eggs purchased under the support 
program. Dropping the support rate 10 
cents a dozen from last year’s rate still 
failed to discourage overproduction. Now 
all supports are removed. 

This may not help dispose of much of 
the surplus eggs now in stock but it ought 
to discourage farmers from producing too 
many eggs next year. Yet, if it is proper 
to remove price supports from one perish- 
able, is it not equally proper, under similar 
conditions, to remove them from others? 
But how, then, can it be considered fair to 
spend taxpayers’ money to support some 
groups of farmers but not others? 

In the past 20 years we have tried to set- 
tle the question, first, by controlling produc- 
tion on the farm, then by controlling sur- 
pluses after the harvest. We are still far 
from finding a full solution. 

One thing is certain: We must find a closer 
balance among effective demand, available 
supply and consumer prices. There is no 
logic and no justice, for example, in storing 
away tons of butter, letting it turn rancid, 
giving it away or selling it for next to noth- 
ing abroad, and keeping the market price to 
the consumer at a rate which cuts down 
consumption. This holds equally true for 
other perishables as well. 

Our rule must be to find a price that is 
neither so high as to discourage consump- 
tion, nor so high as to encourage excessive 
production, nor so low as to endanger the 
income of the farmer. This won’t be easy. 
We have not succeeded with the price-sup- 
port program in perishables, however well 
that program may appear to be working in 
storables. 

I do not regard the food-price problem as 
unsolvable. I do not believe, either, that it 
can be solved by any single, simple panacea. 
Solution will demand a concerted attack 
from all angles at once, an attack that gives 
proper weight to the farmer's right to a 
living income, the middleman’s right to a 
sufficient profit, and the consumers right to 
adequate nourishment at prices he can 
afford to pay. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

My own plan of attack is a multiple at- 
tack. It does not by any means include 
all the possible or necessary steps that will 
have to be taken. But it operates in an area 
where much more can be done than has 
been done. 

First, I hope to see created a special, inde. 
pendent, continuing Senate watchdog com- 
mittee on prices to stand guard in the 
present war economy over the just interests 
of all our citizens in their role as consum- 
ers—and we are all consumers. 

Second, we must have rigorous enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, especially in the 
focd-processing and distributing industry, 
as well as enactment of such additional 
legislation as will curb the trend toward 
greater and greater concentration of indus- 
trial power and as will flatten the trade 


barriers that are rising in our economic 
system. 

Third, we need constant efforts by indus- 
try, under the watchful eye of the public’s 
representatives in Congress, to improve cur- 
rent methods and practices in food proc- 
essing and distribution, with a view to re- 
ducing costs, eliminating duplication where 
wasteful, and bringing food to the Nation’s 
tables at the lowest price consonant with 
reasonable profit to those in business. 

Fourth, we need thorough reevaluation by 
farm organizations, by the USDA, and by the 
Congress, of the present farm laws as they 
affect surpluses and consumer prices, and 
amendment of those laws in the interest 
of the greatest possible market for farm 
products at prices farmers can afford to work 
for and consumers can afford to pay. 

Finally, we need continued exploration of 
industrial uses for agricultural products to 
put existing surpluses to work and to ex- 
pand markets for farm crops. 


The Fantastic Arizona Project Denounced 
in All the Hearst Papers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention of the Members to the edi- 
torial published in all Hearst newspapers 
on February 15, 1951, on the fantastic 
central Arizona project—S. 75 and H. R. 
1500—now the subject of hearings before 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The editorial follows: 

A FANTASTIC PROJECT 


While the Nation’s economy ponders how 
it can underwrite the staggering cost of the 
rearmament program, support foreign bene- 
ficiaries, finance cherished administration 
schemes like the Brannan plan, and still sur- 
vive, the State of Arizona is trying to force 
through Congress the greatest of all boon- 
doggling projects. 

Aptly called the Nation’s most fantastic 
project, the central Arizona irrigation dis- 
trict would spend $2,075,720,000 over 75 years 
to pour Colorado River water on land worth 
$300 an acre at the cost of $1,838 per acre. 

All but 1 percent of this sum would be paid 
by the other 47 States and the Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska. Between New York's 
share of $304,509,000 to Nevada's $2,698,000, 
the other States would be mulcted in pro- 
portion. 

This represents benefits of $550,000 each to 
the landowners of the irrigation district, 
more than half of which is held by 420 in- 
dividuals. 

These figures, preposterous to the point of 
incredibility, were compiled by Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar L. Chapman. 

Undeterred by the astronomic cost and the 
palpable injustice of demanding that the 
entire country stand the expense of benefit- 
ing a handful of land speculators, the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee has 
reported favorably on the project. 

After debate in the Senate it will pass to 
the House Public Lands Committee, and may 
in time become law unless Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from all States but Arizona again 
defeat it as they did in the last Congress. 
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Arizona’s raid on the national resources 
and Treasury, proceeding by the light of 
“politics as usual,” depends largely on the 
presence of her Congressmen in positions 
and on committees of importance: Senator 
McFarRtaNp, the majority leader; Senator 
Hayven, of the Appropriations Committee; 
and Representative Murpock, chairman of 
the House Public Lands Committee. 

To southern California alone this claim on 
the precious and strictly limited waters of 
the Colorado is a deadly threat against her 
continued development as the country’s third 
largest center of industrial production, and 
the home of 5,000,000 people. 

To other States it is a heavy drain on their 
funds with no promise whatever of any ben- 
efit. Many of them, in fact, would be paying 
for a prodigal gift of new arable lands to 
Arizona while their own agricultures have 
been cut back 20,000,000 acres. 

No wonder the President, the Departments 
of the Army and the Interior, and the Bureau 
of the Budget have all opposed the proposal. 

Determined opposition in both Senate and 
House by Members whose viewpoint and con- 
viction extend beyond the commercial ambi- 
tion of a privileged few can and should stop 
this dangerous and extravagant scheme. 


Simple Justice Demands Lithuania’s 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include the address I gave, and 
the resolutions adopted, at a mass meet- 
ing of Lithuanians on February 18, 1951, 
in Our Lady of Vilna Parish Hall at 
Worcester, Mass., held to commemorate 
the thirty-third anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s independence day. The resolu- 
tions were adopted at the conclusion of 
the speaking program. 

The address and resolutions follow: 


Mr. Dononve’s SpPrecH 


I am very glad to be able to accept the 
kind invitation to take part in this com- 
memoration tonight of the thirty-third an- 
niversary of the declaration of Lithuanian 
independence, not so much as your Congress- 
man, but more as your friend and neighbor. 

This annual program is dear to the hearts 
of all Lithuanians and their friends, because 
it is held to recollect that day of February 
18, 1918, which marked the end of well over 
a century of suffering under a hostile, foreign 
rule. 

Thirty-three years ago, Lithuania stood 
forth as an independent, democratic re- 
public with a happy, prosperous people who 
faced the future with confidence in their 
destiny. 

In this year of 1951, our observance here 
tonight is, unfortunately, shaded with sor- 
row. The bright star of Lithuania's freedom 
has been clouded over by the violent storms 
of tyranny. We gaze with sadness upon the 
advancing tragedy of sacrifice to ruthless im- 
perialism that has enveloped Lithuania; she 
has ceased to be an independent nation. 

The world does not know all the terrible 
details of what has happened and is happen- 
ing to Lithuanians behind the dark, im- 
penetrable iron curtain. However, we do 
know that behind that dreadful iron curtain 








hundreds of thousands of God-fearing Lithu- 


anians have been liquidated, martyred for, 


their patriotism, their religious faith, their 
steadfast resistance to tyranny. 

Hundreds of thousands of good Lithu- 
anians have been torn from their families 
and their homes for service as slaves in 
Siberia. It is slave labor that Stalin is using 
to equip Russia for further expansion, for 
further despotism, for further persecution, 
and, perhaps, even for war, and a substantial 
part of the slave force has been kidnaped 
from Lithuania. 

Certainly we cannot continue, and must 
not continue to close our eyes to this injus- 
tice, to close our ears to the calls for help, 
to close our hearts to the suffering we know 
is going on behind the iron curtain. With- 
out losing our honor, we cannot much longer 
ignore the human tragedy the iron curtain 
conceals. We cannot much longer endure 
the shame we feel by tolerating the mainte- 
nance of such brutality. We cannot much 
longer hold up our heads in self-respect, if 
we continue to give silent approval to a 
group of aethistic political leaders who have 
demonstrated themselves to be devoid of 
Christian humanity and any sense of Chris- 
tian justice. 

The principle of political independence 
enunciated in the declaration by the United 
Nations and the Atlantic Charter, is a hol- 
low mockery in the present suppression of 
the Lithuanian people. Lithuania is under- 
going a shameless conquest, the victim of 
as bold and cynical a diplomatic campaign 
as any big state has ever waged against a 
gallant, honorable, but weaker neighbor. 

Although we mourn over her present 
plight, there is no cause for despair. Re- 
peatedly, through her history, Lithuania has 
proved that her people can eventually over- 
come the temporary triumphs of oppressors. 

All over the world, Lithuanians are gather- 
ing, at this time, to renew their vows to 
work for the independence of their homeland. 
Here in the United States, I earnestly believe 
that most Americans are becoming increas- 
ingly miore concerned about tie fate of Lith- 
uania, which stands in accusing testimony to 
our failure to live and act according to the 
principles for which our people have fought 
and died in two world wars. I consider it 
the solemn duty of every officer of our Na- 
tional Government to reveal the truth of the 
extinguishment of self-government, that is 
being forced upon the smaller nations, like 
Lithuania, by the Russian Government policy 
of expansion through fraud, intimidation, 
and coercion. World War II was fought with 
the clear understanding and pledged purpose 
that common victory should bring restora- 
tion of self-government and territorial in- 
tegrity to the oppressed nations of the world. 
That pledge must be carried out. 

The case of Lithuania, and the other small 
nations, is a challenge to the moral con- 
science of this Nation and the United Na- 
tions to establish the great, basic principles 
of freedom and liberty for all peoples. 

In simple justice, our Government must 
insist that the Lithuanian people be pere 
mitted their inalienable right to govern their 
internal existence as they themselves see fit. 

You must dedicate yourselves today to the 
determined revelation and presentation—to 
the world—of the facts and truth about 
Lithuania, so that the United Nations shall 
accept the full moral and humanitarian ree 
sponsibility of restoring the independence 
of Lithuania. May God grant that this will 
be accomplished within the year. 


RESOLUTION 


At a mass meeting of Lithuanians of 
Worcester, Mass., held under the auspices of 
the Knights of Lithuania, Chapter 116, the 
Lithuanian Catholic Federation, the Lith- 
uanian Societies and the parish of Our Lady 
of Vilna, on February 18, 1951, at Our Lady 
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of Vilno Parish Hall at Worcester, Mass., the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

“Whereas Russia, by force of arms and in 
utter violation of all legal and moral laws, 
continues to occupy the Republic of 
Lithuania, to deport, execute, and imprison 
Lithuania’s Nationals, to commit atrocities 
against the government and civil population 
of Lithuania, to systematically destroy 
Lithuania’s democratic form of government: 
Be it 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanians of 
Worcester, Mass., do most vigorously con- 
demn and protest against Russia’s such un- 
lawful, by force of arms, occupation of the 
Republic of Lithuania; against Russia's 
deportation, execution, and imprisonment of 
Lithuania's Nationals; against Russia’s com- 
mitment of atrocities against the Govern- 
ment and the civilian population of Lithu- 
ania; against Russia’s systematic destruction 
of Lithuania’s democratic form of govern- 
ment; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanians of 
Worcester, Mass., do hereby most fervently 
petition Harry S. Truman, the President of 
the United States of America, to use to the 
utmost, the influence of the Government of 
the United States of America, to the end 
that, all Russian military forces and govern- 
ment be forthwith evacuated from Lith- 
uania, and that Lithuania and her people be 
liberated and Lithuania be restored as a free 
and independent republic among the nations 
of the world according to the principles 
enunciated in the Atlantic Charter; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to Harry S. Truman, the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, the 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Dean 
Acheson, the Senators and Congressmen of 
the United States from Massachusetts, and 
to the press.” 

WILLiaM J. KISSELL, 
Chairman, 

Mrs. TEXLA B. MAZEIKa, 
Secretary. 





Air Travel From Puerto Rico to the 
Mainland 


EX1ENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, including extraneous material, I 
am including herewith an editorial from 
the newspaper E] Mundo, one of the most 
important papers in the island of Puerto 
Rico, ‘concerning air travel between 
Puerto Rico and the mainland. 

I believe that the position of the edi- 
torialist of El] Mundo is very well taken. 
The people of Puerto Rico, as citizens of 
the United States, have a right to ample 
and convenient transportation service 
from their island to the mainland at fair 
rates. There is no better way to attain 
this end than by competition. Monopoly 
in air travel between Puerto Rico and 
the mainland would have the same bad 
effect that monopoly has wherever it is 
present. Puerto Rico has been subject 
to such monopoly for a long time. The 
time has surely come when it should be 
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freed from this very undesirable situa- 
tion. 
The editorial follows: 


A Step Backwarp? 


Pan-American Airways has made a peti- 
tion to the Civil Aeronautics Board to re- 
consider the authorization given to Eastern 
Air Lines to supply service for passengers and 
cargo on the route between San Juan and 
New York. 

Pan-American is trying to protect their 
monopoly which they have had for some 
time on this route, but we doubt that what- 
ever their reasons and arguments may be, 
they would carry more weight than the con- 
venience and the well-being of the people 
of Puerto Rico. The people of Puerto Rico 
also have their rights. 

It should be understood that the certifi- 
cate given to Eastern by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board is not only the result of the 
efforts of Eastern Air Lines to extend their 
services to this part of the national terri- 
tory, but the authorization, which has been 
delayed through a number of years, is the 
answer to the demands of the people of 
Puerto Rico for better services and lower 
rates in air transportation. 

The Government of Puerto Rico through 
their most distinguished representatives was 
heard through the press and in a long and 
detailed campaign; also numerous local in- 
dustries and civic clubs were heard in this 
case giving all their efforts to promote what 
they considered the best for the public of 
the island and most convenient for their 
economic development. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board did not de- 
cide this case right away. It took them 
many months and years to study and re- 
study the case notwithstanding the efforts 
of those interested parties in giving the 
island a better air service. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board took all the time needed and 
even more in checking and investigating the 
arguments on both sides, particularly those 
arguments against the granting of a new 
franchise. 

The situation was a rather difficult one, 
not because it was difficult to decide what 
was evidently a necessity and a convenience 
to the island, but because there were many 
petitions before the Civil Aeronautics Board 
from different airlines offering new services 
to Puerto Rico. Eastern requested much 
more than what was given to them. Finally 
the Civil Aeronautics Board decided the case 
granting Eastern the direct route from New 
York to San Juan and Riddle Aviation the 
route Miami-San Juan for cargo. 

And now that the situation is about to 
start with more ample services and compe- 
tition between two of the first-class air- 
lines, Pan-American wants us to go back 
and start all over again. Is not this an in- 
justice to the public that has given Pan- 
American Airways so much business and had 
to struggle so much for its demands to be 
heard? 

The funny part of it is that Pan-Amer- 
ican has given us a definite proof of how 
healthy it is for Puerto Rico to cope with 
& competitive situation as this. Their di- 
rectors announced a few days ago a reduc- 
tion in their tourist and excursion rates, 
also the increase of some of their services. 
The reduction of these rates is to become 
effective precisely at the same time that 
Eastern have announced the beginning of 
their new services and precisely the same 
reduced rates on their direct route to New 
York. 

Unless there are more serious reasons, we 
believe that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
should not hurt the interests of the Puerto 
Ricans by leaving this matter in the air 
again. 

The case has been studied, analyzed, and 
solved. Let us give this island the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy their success, 
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Manpower Is Vital to Milk Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
ability of a country to supply both civil- 
ians and soldiers with adequate food is 
one of the most important considera- 
tions in the conduct of war. Without 
food, the people cannot live, work, or 
fight. To produce necessary food, we 
taust have adequate manpower, ma- 
chinery, and equipment. It is, there- 
fore, absolutely necessary that the Selec- 
tive Service System adopt a uniform 
manpower policy that will properly 
classify essential farm workers, so that 
such essential farm workers can continue 
in food production. 

The dairy industry is one segment of 
agriculture, which is being particularly 
hard hit by the drafting of men into the 
armed services. This week I received a 
petition ‘signed by 351 dairymen, 7 
creameries, and 1 large dairymen’s asso- 
ciation in my district, protesting the in- 
jury to the dairy industry, which is re- 
sulting from the loss of manpower 
through the draft. These dairymen own 
in the aggregate thousands of acres of 
land, on which are raised thousands of 
dairy cows which produce millions of 
gallons of milk. 

The petition follows: 

To Harry S. Truman, President of the United 
States; Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
National Headquarters of the Selective 
Service System; Chairman, National 
Selective Service Appeal Board; Director, 
Calijornia State Director of Selective 
Service: 

We, the undersigned residents of the San 
Joaquin Valley in the State of California, do 
respectfully petition the President of the 
United States, and the officers and directors 
of the Selective Service System, to interpret 
the present selective-service laws and regu- 
lations or to amend the same if necessary, in 
order to protect the welfare of these United 
States, by protecting the milk industry, 
which is an agricultural industry nec 
to the maintenance of the national health, 
safety, and interest. 

We request that agricultural workers in 
the milk and dairy business be classified in 
class II-C, as set forth in the rules and regu- 
lations of the Selective Service System, as 
being engaged in a necessary agricultural 
occupation on the ground of the following 
reasons and conditions: 

1. Where the registrant dairy employee is 
and has been engaged in that agricultural 
pursuit. 

2. Where the registrant dairy employee can- 
not be replaced because a shortage of quali- 
fied persons exists to do that type of work. 

3. Where the removal of the registrant dairy 
employee is and will cause a material loss to 
the dairy industry, in that many dairies will 
have to be closed down, the stock sold or de- 
pleted resulting in a decrease in the produc- 
tion of essential milk and butterfat products, 
thus endangering not only the industry, but 
the welfare of the people of the United States 
at large and of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. 

(Signatures omitted.) 


Campbell “Doc” White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would today like to pay tribute to a man 
whose fearless nature has led him 
through a career of law enforcement 
which make him the envy of all who 
fight to uphold justice and to insure a 
safer way of life for the citizens in this 
country. 

Although he is now retired, and lives 
a relatively quiet life with his wife in 
Austin, Tex., Mr. Campbell “Doc” White 
has unselfishly given 42 years of his life 
to the pursuit of those who would en- 
danger the lives of you and me. It is 
courageous men like “Doc” White to 
whom we owe a debt of gratitude. Al- 
though this country is by no means free 
of crime, it is the work of men like “Doc” 
White which has practically extermi- 
nated the lawless, brazen desperadoes of 
the past. 

In the February issue of the Texas 
Parade, a monthly publication of the 
Texas Good Roads Association, there 
appeared an article about “Doc” White 
which I would like to call to the atten- 
ticn of every Member of Congress. I 
respectfully submit this article for in- 
sertion in the Recorp: 


A Rancer REMINISCES 
(By Leonard Mohrman) 


The chickens had started to roost, two 
Chihuahua pups—Tita and Pancho—and a 
terrier nestled in corner bunks. Dolly and 
her colt were up for the night. 

Campbell “Doc” White, 66, retired FBI 
agent and former Austin policeman, United 
States customs service agent, and Texos 
Ranger—42 years of criminal chasing in all— 
settled into an easy chair. 

His rock home 14 miles west of Austin was 
a@ long way from Chicago and the menacing 
thirties—“Ma” Barker, “Machinegun” Kelly, 
and Dillinger. 

Doc lighted a cigarette; its smoke curled 
up under a mounted 11-point deer’s head. 
Mrs. White sat alongside in her wheelchair, 
The invalid descendant of Texas’ famed Gen. 
Benjamin McCulloch had covered her pet 
parrot’s cage. She no longer worried when 
the telephone rang, and when it didn't. 

“I used to tell her,” laughed Doc, “it was 
like Big Foot Wallace said. “A man born to 
hang would never die of shot.” 

The veteran of FBI special squad duty was 
back home—returned from a heap of travel 
to the Cedar Valley tract once his father’s. 
pate 9 miles from Doc’s log cabin birth- 
place. 

Twilight had come. Doc could think se- 
renely about that fence he plans, the garden 
or, like the crack of a pistol, snap his 
thoughts back to those fabulous yester- 
years. 

They started in 1905. Doc’s father, Robert 
Emmitt White, was Austin’s mayor when 
Congress Avenue was paved, a Travis County 
sheriff, then the county judge when the 
South Congress Bridge went up over the 
Colorado River. His father waived juvenile 
rights on the 20-year-old son and Doc re- 
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ported to Capt. John R. Hughes as a Texas 


- Ranger. 


Brother Tom also was a ranger and later, 
too, became an FBI agent. Tom, warden of 
the Federal correctional institution at La- 
Tuna, Tex., still nurses a left arm shot- 
riddled in 1931. It was at Leavenworth, 
Kans., Federal prison that seven convicts took 
Warden Tom White hostage in a brazen 
escape plot. 

And John Dudley, the third Ranger White. 
He was shot down while on duty in east 
Texas. Doc’s eyes narrowed as he told how a 
wife and three children were left—a son, 
John Dudley, Jr., is now a ranger. 

Crockett “Coley” White, another brother, 
served as Trav's County sheriff. He lives in 
Austin as does a sister, Mrs. Della Carwin. 

Little wonder a long-time Austin resident 
commented that he had never known a White 
who knew fear. 

In 1909 Doc had switched from the rangers 
to Austin’s police force, 

In 1913 Doc left Austin for the United 
States customs service and rode the valley 
and along the border until 1917 when World 
War I bugles sounded. 

A military intelligence major, Doc grudg- 
ingly recalls, thwarted his only chance to see 
Europe. “I fooled around over here,” 
growled Doc, “and went back into the cus- 
toms service when I got out.” 

It wasn't long until Doc thoroughly tested 
his father’s teachings. “Get all the evidence 
you can, son,” Robert Emmitt White had in- 
structed, as Doc recalls, “then put yourself 
in the criminal’s place * * * think it 
out * * ®* plug up those holes, son.” 

In 1924 Doc joined the FBI and later heard 
Director J. Edgar Hoover admonish: “Don’t 
think you have a corner on brains * * * 
if a county constable has a better plan, 
use it.” 

“It worked many a time,” Doc nodded, 
adding, “Mr. Hoover is the greatest organizer 
of law enforcement.” 

“It's interesting to match wits with a crim- 
inal,” Doc said, “but,” he added with a growl 
which aroused the dozing pups, “most gang- 
eters will shoot you where your suspenders 

” 

A slight undertone of respect threaded his 
bellowing mention of Ma Barker. She was 
tabbed by G-man Hoover as the most dan- 
gerous lawbreaker in my experience. 

When Ma, who with her gang had run 
up a string of bank robberies, hold-ups, and 
murders, stepped over the Federal line with 
the $200,000 kidnaping of Edward G. Bremer, 
the FBI moved in. 

Doc was there—behind a shrinking tree, 
as he recalls—when Ma met her match at her 
Oklawaha, Fila., hide-out. Her favorite son, 
Freddie, fell with her in the FBI's hail of 
bullets. 

“But old Creepy Karpis—he was hooked up 
with them—was yellow as a pumpkin,” 
scoffed Doc. “The boys tell me that when 
Karpis and Harry Campbell were caught in 
New Orleans,” Doc snarled, “old Creepy darn 
near pushed out the top of the car getting 
his hands up; he had a pistol and rifle in 
that car, too.” 

“The nerviest gunman I ever saw,” Doc 
confided, “was Harvey Bailey.” Wanted for 
bank robbery, Bailey joined the Machinegun 
Kellys and the Texas Shannons. Kelly kid- 
naped wealthy Charles F. Urschel, Oklahoma 
City oilman. The hunt was on. 

“The Kelly gang’s hide-out was in Wise 
County near Paradise, Tex.; we moved in at 
night,” Doc recounted. 

“Harvey awoke looking into a gun muzzle; 
he didn’t budge,” said Doc. 

“Why don’t you go for your gun?” an FBI 
agent taunted Bailey. 

Harvey just looked around, grinned, and 
replied: 

“Hell, I don’t want it now.” 
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Address of Hon. W. Averell Harriman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by the Honorable W. Averell Harriman, 
special assistant to the President, deliv- 
ered on February 25, 1951, at the Emer- 
gency Conference sponsored by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, held at Chicago, Il. 

I highly commend to my colleagues 
this very important and thought-pro- 
voking address: 


I appreciate greatly the opportunity to 
open this Emergency Conference of the 
American Association for the United Nations. 

First, I want to congratulate you on the 
subject selected for this conference—Our 
Responsibility for World Leadership. The 
free peoples of the world look to us for lead- 
ership. Their hopes for the future rest on 
their faith in us. Their faith comes from 
the fact that we have not used our pre- 
eminent position to dominate others, but 
rather to inspire cooperative action among 
nations and to give a helping hand to others 
in an effort to build a neighborly, decent, 
and peaceful world. They have confidence 


in us because they have seen us carry out 
this new concept of leadership through 


imaginative and vigorous action. 

Yes; we have made mistakes, Some of our 
expectations have not been fulfilled. We 
have not always been foresighted. But the 
truth is that never in history has a nation 
acted with such high purpose and with such 
vision as has the United States during the 
past decade. As Americans we can all take 
pride in the role that our country has played. 
Yet, with humility, we must recognize that 
the tasks ahead may require a measure of 
greatness even beyond that which we have 
already achieved. 

I need not speak to you of the noble part 
we played in the war to destroy the Axis. I 
do want to review briefly our policies and 
actions in the more complex field of world- 
wide human relations which is commonly 
called foreign affairs. 

Our postwar objectives were first defined 
in August 1941—even before we were at 
war—when President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill met at sea and framed 
the Atlantic Charter. In this historic docu- 
ment the principles were set forth on which 
hopes for a better future for the world could 
be based. These principles included the re- 
spect of the rights of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they 
would live; the desire to bring about the 
fullest collaboration among all nations for 
economic and social advancement; the right 
of every nation, great or small, to access on 
equai terms to raw materials; the establish- 
ment of peace under which all men might 
live in freedom from fear and want; and the 
establishment of a wider and permanent 
system of general security. The principles 
of the Charter have guided our actions dur- 
ing the past decade. 

In January of 1942, 26 nations, including 
the Soviet Union, subscribed to the Atlantic 
Charter in the declaration by United Na- 
tions. Later the other nations who joined in 
forming the United Nations at San Francisco 
in 1945 subscribed to these principles. 


In attempting to develop the collective 
action envisioned by the Charter, it was 
recognized from the beginning that, because 
of the ideology of its rulers, we would en- 
counter great difficulties with the Soviet 
Union. Special efforts were therefore made 
during the period when we were united in 
war to try to find a common basis on which 
to build a peaceful world community. 

In spite of everything that has been said 
to the contrary, there is actually no mystery 
about our wartime relations with the Soviet 
Union. The prime objective of the British 
Government and ourselves was to maintain 
the Soviet Union as an effective ally in the 
war against Hitler. In this we were success- 
ful. They were effective allies. At the time 
we landed on Normandy the Russians were 
fighting the major Nazi armies, some 180 
divisions. 

Concurrently with our military negotia- 
tions we discussed postwar problems. You 
will recall that in October 1943, at the Mos- 
cow Conference, Mr. Hull and Mr. Eden nego- 
tiated with Mr. Molotov an agreement known 
as the Moscow declaration. In this decla- 
ration the Soviet Union joined with the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
China in recognizing the necessity of estab- 
lishing an international organization, based 
on the principle of sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving nations, for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. This 
conference laid the foundation for the 
United Nations. 

Subsequently we discussed specific politi- 
cal matters in Europe where difficulties were 
most likely to occur. It was evident that 
the Red Army would occupy the countries 
of Eastern Europe and the Balkans. We 
were fearful that the Soviet Union might 
use its military power to take them over. 
These discussions culminated at Yalta. 

At Yalta the Soviet Union undertook defi- 
nite commitments with the United States 
and the United Kingdom to respect the sov- 
ereignty of these liberated countries and to 
work with us to assist the people in holding 
free and unfettered elections to estaolish 
independent democratic governments. If the 
Soviet Union had honored these commit- 
ments, Poland and Eastern Europe would be 
free today, and the whole scene in Europe 
would be different. 

We also carried on discussions with the 
Soviets about the war in the Pacific. I 
always believed that they would attack Japan 
before the war was over. In fact, Stalin told 
me as early as 1942, when I was in Moscow 
with Churchill, that he intended to do so 
after the defeat of Hitler. What was not 
clear, however, was whether the Soviets 
would come into the war in time to help us 
defeat Japan, or whether they would hold off 
until the going was easy. They could then 
readily occupy and retain control of Man- 
churia and Korea. 

These discussions also culminated at Yalta, 
where Stalin agreed to enter the war against 
Japan within 3 months after VE-day. We 
must remember that at the time of Yalta 
the atomic bomb was not a reality and that 
the military estimated that unless the Rus- 
sians tied down the Japanese armies in Man- 
churia the defeat of Japan would be long 
delayed at great cost in Anmierican lives. 

In the Yalta agreement Stalin also under- 
took to enter into a treaty of friendship with 
the Chinese National Government and to 
recognize the sovereignty of that Govern- 
ment over Manchuria. A treaty of friendship 
between the Soviet Union and Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government was subsequently con- 
cluded. In that treaty the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Chinese National Government 
promised to work together in close and 
friendly collaboration, to respect each other’s 
sovereignty and territorial integrity, and not 
to interfere in each other’s internal affairs. 
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The Soviet Union went further and promised 
to give the Chinese National Government, 
and only that Government, moral support 
and military and other supplies. The Chi- 
nese Government for its part agreed to the 
return to Russia of limited railroad, port, 
and naval base rights. However, the Soviet 
Union never lived up to its pledges to the 
Chinese National Government, and this 
started the postwar difficulties in the Far 
East. ? 

The strength of the moral position of the 
free world today is founded on the fact that 
the United States and Great Britain made 
every effort during the war to reach an un- 
derstanding with the Soviet Union. The fact 
that the Soviet Union broke its agreements 
helped to awaken the people of the free 
world to the duplicity and the aggressive de- 
signs of the Kremlin. 

What are the designs of the Kremlin? The 
men of the Kremlin were a part of an inter- 
national Communist revolutionary move- 
ment. It so happened that in the chaos 
caused by World War I they were able to seize 
control of Russia. Russia is now the base 
of the operations of this international move- 
ment, and the men in the Kremlin are now 
the leaders of that movement. I remember 
when I was in Russia 25 years ago, one of 
the commissars with whom I talked said that 
it was unfortunate for them that it happened 
to be Russia. He said that the Communists 
would have preferred to have seized control 
of a more developed, a more industrialized 
country than Russia, for instance, the United 
States. Actually, they had expected to seize 
Germany too. 

This Communist international movement 
is determined to force its will on the peoples 
of the world. In fact, its teachings have 
been that a Communist state cannot, in the 
long run, survive in a capitalist world. 

Within the Kremlin thinking there are 
two divergent pressures: One, the need to 
strengthen Russia as the base of operations, 
and the other, the program for world domina- 
tion. After World War I, having failed to 
seize control of other countries, they soft- 
pedaled external aggression and_ brutally 
regimented the Russian people to industrial- 
ize the country. ‘They might have followed a 


.Similar policy after the devastation of World 


War II. The failure to carry out the Yalta 
agreements definitely indicated a decision to 
pursue a plan of external aggression. The 
extent of their schemes has been revealed by 
their subsequent actions. 

They have maintained vast military forces. 
They have exploited their satellites for their 
own purposes. They have oppressed and im- 
poverished the peoples behind the iron cur- 
tain. The effect of this program is causing 
increasing discontent and unrest, particu- 
larly among the satellites, but also within 
Russia. We see clearly the difficulties Krem- 
lin aggression is causing the free world, but 
it is hard to appraise fully the difficulties be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

We should not confuse the aggressive in- 
tentions of the Kremlin with historic Rus- 
sian imperialism. Russian imperialism had 
limited objectives, whereas Soviet Commu- 
nist imperialism has unlimited objectives— 
the domination of the world. The men of 
the Kremlin are convinced that societies 
based on freedom will destroy themselves 
and that their totalitarian system offers the 
only lasting organization of human life. 

Theirs is a long-term plan. They have 
developed a strategy on a global basis. They 
encourage dissension and discontent. Wher- 
ever possible they fan racial conflicts. They 
foment insurrections. They attempt to con- 
trol and subvert labor unions to bring about 
political strikes to create economic chaos, 
They have developed a world-wide propa- 
ganda machine. Through rumors aad lies, 
they engender fear and confusion. 
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In Greece, Malaya, and Indochina they have 
incited and supported civil war, causing un- 
told death and misery to their subservient 
puppets and unhappy victims alike. They 
have plunged their North Korean satellite 
and the Chinese Communists into war with 
utter disregard for the welfare or the wishes 
of the people of Korea or China. 

They have maintained strong military 
forces to support their puppets in the coun- 
tries they took from the Nazis. They are 
also using these forces to intimidate their 
neighbors, but as yet they have not used 
them directly in a manner whici: they felt 
would involve them in a major war. 

They believe by these tactics they can un- 
dermine the life of free peopies everywhere, 
They are convinced that the free world can- 
not stay united, and that they will be able 
to divide and take over the free nations 
one by one. 

The policies of the United States have 
been exactly the reverse—to build unity 
among nations for human welfare. 

After the war the United States took lead- 
ership in organizing united efforts to help 
people who had suffered so greatly from the 
war to get back on their feet. And as the 
Communist aggression has unfolded we have 
taken vigorous steps to deal with it. Our 
aid to Greece and Turkey has enabled those 
countries to maintain their freedom. Work- 
ing with the peopl of Western Europe 
through the Marshall plan, we have checked 
and rolled back the Communist advance. 
We have joined with the nations of Western 
Europe in the North Atlantic Treaty. To- 
gether we are now organizing unified forces 
to deter or to deal eiectively with military 
aggression. A supreme commander has been 
selected. for these unified forces—our great 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

In Western Europe the free people have 
taken the initiative and we are gaining the 
initiative in other parts of the world. The 
effect of the initiative in Europe has already 
penetrated the iron curtain in the defection 
of Yugoslavia. Tito was unwilling to have 
his country exploited by the Kremlin and 
wanted to participate in the improvement 
he saw developing in the West. This has 
been a major set-back for the Kremlin. 

In the Far East events have not moved as 
well. With its progress checked in Europe, 
the Kremlin put greater pressure on the 
east. Both Lenin and Stalin have in the 
past stated that Europe can be brought to 
its knees through the East, through denial 
c* raw materials upon which both Europe 
and our own country depend. 

It is interesting that Karl Marx taught 
that the exploited industrial workers would 
be the fertile ground for Communist revo- 
lution, and that it would be difficult to sub- 
vert those living on the land because of their 
strong individualism. Industrial workers, 
however, have shared in the economic expan- 
sion of the West and have now a real stake 
in a free society. On the other hand, the 
misery of peasants in the East has provided 
the fertile field for Communist penetration, 

The Economic Cooperation Administration, 
under Paul Hoffman's leadership, has de- 
veloped a program of rural rehabilitation 
which brings to the individual peasant some 
of the simple technology of the West which 
can vastly improve conditions. This was 
started in China, but was too late to be ef- 
fective. It is working in Formosa and is 
beginning to work in other eastern countries. 
It requires a minimum of money and a maxi- 
mum of technical assistance. It includes 
malaria control, innoculation of people and 
their livestock against disease so devastating 
in those countries, simple improvements in 
tools, in fertilizer, in irrigation and drainage. 

In Korea we have seen the results of our 
assistance. The people of Southern Korea 
have shown that they have a real stake in 


the independence which we helped them to 
gain. Their troops have fought gallantly 
and the civilian population have supported 
military operations in every way they could. 

In dealing with the people of the Far East, 
we must recognize their sensitivity to any- 
thing which looks like western interference, 
They have pride in their ancient culture, 
and have today a strong determination to 
free themselves from western exploitation 
and colonialism. Our policies have recog- 
nized the justness of these aspirations. We 
have given the Philippines its independence 
and are assisting that young republic to get 
on its feet. We welcomed the decision of the 
British Government to give independence to 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma, as well 
as that of the Netherlands to work out the 
independence of Indonesia. 

So many people in the Far East have never 
had any hope for a better life. They are 
therefore more susceptible to the false 
promises of communism than are the people 
of the West. All western countries, includ- 
ing ourselves, must show the peoples of the 
Far East and the Near East that we consider 
that their welfare is our welfare, that they 
are a part of and a full partner in the polit- 
ical and economic life of the free world. 
The point 4 concept has been hailed in all 
of the underdeveloped countries. We must 
press forward and expand this program. 
There is a great field for useful work by 
private organizations of labor of farmers, of 
business, and of schools to interest them- 
selves as the missionaries have done, in the 
welfare of the people of the East. With new 


hope through association with the West, 
it will be easier for these peoples to under- 
stand clearly that communism is merely a 
tool of Soviet imperialism. 

We have a great opportunity in India to- 
day. As a result of a series of disasters— 
drought, floods, earthquakes, and locusts— 


there is a grave food shortage. I hope that 
President Truman's proposal to give food to 
India, which is supported by many members 
of both parties in the Congress, will be ap- 
proved promptly. This is a unique occa- 
sion for the American people to show their 
friendship for the people of India at the very 
moment when there are some political dif- 
ferences between the Indian Government 
and our own. It will be further proof to the 
people of the world that we have no inten- 
tion of using economic aid to interfere with 
the polittcal decisions of other free coun- 
tries. 

Of profound importance in the East, and 
in fact everywhere, has been our support of 
the United Nations in resisting aggression 
in Korea. Fifty-three countries, all the free 
members of the United Nations, have en- 
dorsed this action. Fourteen have contrib- 
uted fighting forces and 40 have given some 
form of assistance. It is inspiring to the 
people of the free world that their soldiers 
are fighting with great courage under one 
flag. We are deeply moved by the stories of 
heroism of our own men, of the men of Brit- 
ain, of France, of Greece, of Turkey, and of 
other nations. They are fighting to prevent 
another world war. 

I wonder whether it is fitting for us to 
question the will of our allies to fivht. I 
was in Britain during the year that ation 
stood alone. I saw the spirit of the writish 
people—men, women, and children. I was 
in Italy when the French Army fought brave- 
ly with us. For over 3 years the French have 
been fighting Communist aggression in Indo- 
china, suffering severe losses. Now we see 
in Korea that with leadership and with ade- 
quate equipment, our allies fight for our 
common freedoms with the same gallantry 
as is the pride of the American tradition. 

The preponderance of economic strength 
lies with the West. The North Atlantic com- 
munity has 80 percent of the heavy indus- 
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try of the world. Our job is to convert that 
strength to support an effective military 
force. Two-thirds of that strength is in the 
United States. Europe can supply more men 
for the armies because of its greater popu- 
lation, but a major part of the equipment 
must come from our factories. 

To do this job will require sacrifice on the 
part of all our people and deeper sacrifices 
on the part of our European friends. When 
we think of our own sacrifices, let us stop to 
think for a moment of what this new effort 
means to the British housewife. For over 
10 years she has had a weekly ration of meat 
which would be barely enough for one serv- 
ing in an American family. Except for 
children, milk has been scarce and often un- 
obtainable. She has been closely rationed 
on many items of food, clothing, and other 
household needs. Now she faces a new aus- 
terity. 

American leadership and American partici- 
pation have brought confidence to our Euro- 
pean associates that an adequate defense 
force can be created—with confidence has 
come determination to do the job. 

I have more faith today than at any time 
since my return from Moscow 5 years ago 
that the free world can win the struggle 
against the new form of tyranny we face. 
My confidence sterrs from the leadership 
which the people of the United States have 
already taken. They have supported, year 
after year, unprecedented programs to meet 
the situation as it unfolded—programs pro- 
posed by President Truman and developed 
in cooperation with the leaders of both par- 
ties in the Congress. I cannot believe that 
we will turn back now. 

I firmly believe that not only can we win 
this struggle, but that we can prevent an- 
other world war, provided we carry on with 
our policies and programs and take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to press forward 
the cause of freedom throughout the world. 

The Kremlin has a global strategy. Our 
strategy must always be on a global basis. 
Of first importance is unity in the free world. 
The United Nations has been a forum where 
issues could be discussed on a world-wide 
basis. It has been an effective forum in 
uniting public opinion in the free world. I 
need only to recall the fact that 53 countries 
supported the action in Korea. 

We should not be discouraged by failure 
to attain unanimity of the free nations on all 
issues. One of our basic principles is that 
all countries, large and small, have a full 
right of independent expression. We have 
fostered this democratic principle among na- 
tions. Let us always remember this is the 
basis of the confidence of the free world in 
our leadership. 

We must understand that other countries 
have varying problems and aspirations, that 
things don’t always look the same to people 
in Europe, the Near East, the Far East, or 
Latin America as they do to us in the United 
States. 

The responsibilities of world leadership 
call for patience, humility, and understand- 
ing, combined with vision, vigor, and de- 
termination. We must show these qualities 
in our support of the United Nations and in 
all of our relations with other countries. 
Only in this way can we cement unity in the 
free world. 

On the military side we must press for- 
ward unhesitatingly in the development of 
our own military strength and give help to 
other free countries who are prepared to do 
the same. The free world cannot remain 
exposed. The Kremlin will use force if it 
believes that victory is easy. 

On the economic side, we must continue 
assistance not only to help other countries 
develop their military potential, but also to 
increase their productivity. This is not a 
one-way street. An expanding economy at 
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home requires an expanding economy 
throughout the free world. Increased 
quantities of raw materials are needed not 
only for ourselves but for other industrial 
countries. 

But above all we are fighting an ideological 
battle—truth against false doctrine. We 
must expose the international Communist 
revolution for what it is, a reactionary coun- 
ter revolution. Ours is the true revolution- 
ary cause for which man has struggled 
through the centuries—freedom, the dignity 
of the individual, the right of man to wor- 
ship as he chooses, the state as the servant 
of the people. 

The creed from Moscow that people are a 
mass, fit only to serve the State, is old stuff. 
That concept has been beaten in the past 
by men who loved freedom. It must be re- 
pudiated again. It will be a long and ardu- 
ous struggle. Unlike military conflicts, ideo- 
logical conflicts have never been settled by 
victory in battle on a given day, One con- 
cept grows in vitality, while the other recedes 
and decays. I can only believe that with 
the growing strength and unity of the free 
world—militarily, economically, and spiritu- 
ally—the pressures behind the iron curtain 
will increase; the rulers of the Kremlin will 
find greater and greater difficulty in keeping 
their unhappy people subjugated. 

If we fully accept our responsibilities for 
world leadership on a global basis, if we act 
with wisdom and vigor, prepared to make 
present-day sacrifices for the cause of free- 
dom, there can be no doubt of the outcome. 
We have written an honorable page in history 
during the past 5 years. I believe that we 
will write a glorious chapter in the days 
ahead. 


The Shield of the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. LLOYD M. BENTSEN, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times a phrase tells more than a sen- 
tence, a paragraph, or any speech. Such 
a phrase is one used by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop to describe American 
strategic air power, and its value as a 
deterrent of war. The Alsops call it “The 
Shield of the free world.” 

Our primary purpose in strengthening 
our military establishment is not to wage 
war but to prevent war—and to be able 
to end it quickly if war should come in 
spite of the best eiforts of diplomacy to 
prevent it. If we say that the purpose 
of our military establisiment is to de- 
fend America we are saying the same 
thing with a different emphasis. We de- 
fend America better if we maintain the 
peace, than if we have to fight a war to 
restore it. 

Our strategic air power is growing so 
strong, the Alsops remind us, that “there 
is no reason why the veiled threats of the 
Kremlin should have the shattering ef- 
fect which the Kremlin so clearly de- 
sires.” The Alsops conclude that, in or- 
der to prevent our building a solid ground 
defense in the west as an accompaniment 
of our crushing air superiority, Stalin 
and the Politburo may yet defy Ameri- 


can strategic air power and accept war. 
“Yet at least,” their column ends, “it is 
still possible to entertain the perfectly 
rational hope that a sort of long armed 
truce, based on a true power balance, 
may yet ensue. This is now the best that 
we can hope for. And it is thanks to 
American strategic air power, the shield 
of a free world, that we can hope for 
this.” 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the ConGrESSIONAL REC- 
orp the column by Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop in the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1951: 

The column is as follows: 

THe SHIELD 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 


Josef Stalin’s recent menacing statement 
hinted very clearly that really serious prep- 
arations by the Western nations to defend 
themselves would make war inevitable. This 
is why it is deeply important to understand 
that American strategic air power is increas- 
ing by a sort of arithmetical progression. 
If this is understood, there is no reason why 
the veiled threats of the Kremlin should 
have the shattering effect which the Kremlin 
so clearly desires. 

There is one way to measure the growth 
of our striking power. If war comes, the 
task of the Strategic Air Command will be, 
of course, to smash the industrial war poten- 
tial of the Soviet Union decisively, and as 
rapidly as possible. The power to accom- 
plish this task will be doubled within 6 
months, And a year later, it will be doubled 
again. 

Assume, for purposes of illustration, that 
the Strategic Air Force could now complete 
its mission within about 60 days of the out- 
break of war (which is probably a reasonable 
estimate, provided forward bases were not 
neutralized). Then, 6 months from now, 
the mission could be completed within 30 
days. And 18 months from now, the stra- 
tegic air force should be gble to finish its 
terrible task in little more than 2 weeks. 

This extraordinary rapid increase in pro- 
jected strategic power does not derive simply 
from increased production of atomic bombs 
and heavy bombers—neither the atomic 
bomb nor the B-36 can be rolled off pro- 
duction lines, like passenger cars. Much of 
the increased power comes, instead, from 
simple efficiency in operation. 

The case of the B-36 provides the best ex- 
ample of this increased efficiency. An opera- 
tional altitude of 40,000 feet has for a long 
time been publicly claimed for the B-36. 
This claim was true, but only in a literal 
sense. The B-36 could indeed climb to 
40,000 feet. But it could maintain this alti- 
tude only at great risk of engine failure, for 
short periods, and with much sacrifice of 
speed, range, and load. 

This is no longer so. A number of tech- 
nical and necessarily secret improvements 
now permit the B-36 to fly many thousands 
of miles at 40,000 feet and more, without 
essential sacrifice of efficiency. What this 
means is very simple. The best of the Soviet 
jet fighters, like the MIG-15, are known to 
operate sluggishly at this height. One ex- 
pert guess is that a Soviet jet which actu- 
ally located a massed flight of B-36 bombers 
fiying at full speed at 40,000 feet could get 
in at best a single pass against the concen- 
trated firepower of the bombers. 

Thus a very much higher proportion of any 
given flight of long-range bombers would 
get through to target than would have been 
possible only very recently. It is true that 
the best estimates are that if forward bases 
for the shorter range jet bombers were neu- 
tralized, the time required for the strategic 
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air command to complete its mission would 
be more than doubled. But B-29s and B-50s 
could also reach Soviet targets from bases 
in this hemisphere, using refuelling tech- 
niques, although these planes are, of course, 
more vulnerable than of B-36s. Thus the 
important fact is that tue strategic air mis- 
sion could still be performed, even under 
the worst possible circumstances. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union simply can- 
not match this country in the air. Careful 
analysis by Air Force experts has led to a 
startling conclusion. Even assuming that 
the Soviet Union were capable of producing 
an air force equivalent to the air force this 
country will soon have, it could not be 
maintained. To maintain it, for example, 
under training conditions for 1 year, and 
under combat conditions for only 3 months, 
would require more than half the yearly pro- 
duction of oil in the entire Soviet empire. 

No nation, of course, could conceivably 
commit half its entire oil resources to its air 
force alone. Moreover, the Kremlin could 
not solve the problem simply by capturing 
the Middle East. Largely because of lack of 
transport, there would be no more than a 
trickle of oil to Russia for at least 3 years 
after the Middle East had falleu to the Krem- 
lin. 

In short, what is now in prospect is a crush- 
ing American air strength, which the Krem- 
lin simply will not be able to equal. To be 
sure, this gives no grounds for complacency. 
For the Kremlin will nevertheless quite soon 
be able to deliver large numbers of atomic 
bombs to targets in this country and else- 
where. Moreover, this country and its allies 
will also never be able to match Soviet ground 
strength in terms of numbers of men on the 
ground. 

Yet by a determined effort, a balance of 
power can still be achieved by combining a 
solid ground defense in the West with crush- 
ing air superiority. This is what Stalin and 
the Politburo are now determined to prevent. 
It may be that, in order to prevent it, Sta- 
lin will defy American strategic air power 
and accept war. Yet at least it is still pos- 
sible to entertain the perfectly rational hope 
that a sort of long armed truce, based on a 
true power balance, may yet ensue. This 
is now the best that we can hope for. And it 
is thanks to American strategic air power, 
the shield of the free world, that we can hope 
even for this. 


Capital-Gains Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent in his proposals for a $16,000,000,- 
000 increase in the Federal tax burden 
has recommended that the maximum 
tax on capital gains be increased from 
25 to 3742 percent. There may be some 
need and justification for an over-all 
increase in this rate, but such an in- 
crease would accentuate in at least one 
instance what is already a gross in- 
equity in the law. I refer specifically to 
the imposition of the capital gains tax 
on the profit on the sale of a home where 
the individual reinvests the proceeds in 
another home. 

Recent testimony before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means has 
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brought to the forefront the need for a 
revision in existing law. The staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation 2 years ago recognized the 
gross inequity in the present law and 
recommended that legislative action be 
taken to remedy the situation. The 
Treasury Department says it has the 
matter under study. 

I firmly believe the Congress should 
take the necessary action during this 
session. In January of 1950 I introduced 
H. R. 6815 which would to a substantial 
degree handle the situation. On Jan- 
uary 9, 1951, I reintroduced the same 
bill in the Eighty-second Congress. It 
is my understanding that other propos- 
als of a similar nature are before the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

At the present time the Treasury, and 
it would be worse if the President’s tax 
recommendations are approved, has a 
heads-I-win-tails-you-lose policy. The 
Federal Government says to its citizens, 
you cannot deduct a real loss on the sale 
of your home in computing your income 
tax and at the same time makes its tax- 
payers pay a tax on purely theoretical 
gains. 

Recently a witness before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means gave the follow- 
ing testimony in reference to this 
problem: 


Let me give you a glariny example of what 
the present law does. Suppose that in 1946 
I bought a home in Detroit for $10,000 and 
my brother bought one in Cleveland for 
$10,000. As a result of the cheapening of 
the value of the dollar the fair market value 
of my home in Detroit is now $15,000 and the 
fair market value of my brother’s home in 
Cleveland is similarly $15,000. I am trans- 
ferred to Cleveland from Detroit and my 
brother is transferred to Detroit from Cleve- 
land, and we decide simply to trade homes. 

The law now says that I realize a taxable 
gain of $5,000 when I take over my brother's 
house, and he realizes a taxable gain of $5,000 
when he takes over my house. Because we 
were transferred in our jobs, we are each 
penalized to the extent of the tax on $5,000 
worth of increased value which is not real 
gain. 

Let us take another example. I have been 
employed by the X Corporation in Midville, 
United States of America, for 20 years. Mid- 
ville is essentially a one-industry town. The 
X Corporation at its plant in Midville pro- 
duces aluminum windows. It also has a 
plant in Centerville, United States of Amer- 
ica, where it produces various other alumi- 
num products. The National Production 
Authority prohibits the Midville plant from 
making any more aluminum windows, and 
the Centerville plant has received a large 
order from the Military Establishment for the 
production of vital parts for military aircraft. 
Because of the National Production Author- 
ity order it is necessary to the X Corporation 
to close down, at least temporarily, its Mid- 
ville plant, but it needs all of its key Mid- 
ville employees to work on the military con- 
tracts at its Centerville plant. I am one of 
the employees transferred to Centerville. 

Because of the closing down of the plant 
at Midville, I, along with many other em- 
ployees in Midville, am forced to sell my 
home. But because Midville is essentially a 
one-industry town, and the industry is shut- 
ting down, I cannot sell my home even for 
what I paid for it and I am forced to take a 
substantial loss. Yet, when I purchase a new 
home in Centerville, I am compelled to pay a 
higher price. 


Here is another situation. Under ex- 
isting law, if for example Mr. Jones’ 
home is destroyed by fire, or by flood, or 
by some other catastrophe, or if it is 
taken by the Government for public pur- 
poses, the gain, if any, resulting from 
the insurance indemnity or the condem- 
nation award is not recognized, provided 
I use the proceeds thereof to acquire 
another home. But if Jones is forced 
to move from one city to another because 
of a change in his job, he is caught in a 
trap. If his old home has increased in 
value over the original purchase price, 
this increase will be taxed to him as a 
gain, yet at the same time he is required 
to pay a comparable price for his new 
home. Jones had a home, and now all 
he has is another one, the cost of which 
takes all the proceeds from the sale of his 
first home. Neither residence is worth 
any more or any less than the other. 
But in changing his home, he has in- 
curred a substantial tax liability to the 
Federal Government. Naturally the 
home owner does not believe that this 
sort of treatment is fair. 

It is most important during the crit- 
ical mobilization period that the Con- 
gress help rather than hinder the mobil- 
ity of our working men and women. The 
adoption of the President’s tax recom- 
mendations without a change in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code along the lines 
contained in my bill will definitely pen- 
alize citizens who must move from one 
place to another in order to find employ- 
ment in the defense rearmament pro- 
gram. The perpetuation of the present 
law with a 20-percent increase in the 
penalty for small income home owners 
will hamper and impede our mobilization 
effort. Furthermore, it is morally in- 
defensible to continue this “heads-I-win- 
tails-you-lose” policy. Congress must 
do something this year to alleviate this 
unwarranted hardship on a vast seg- 
ment of the American people. 


Shipment of Vital Materials to 
Communist China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp,'I am including the following 
from the minutes of the West Virginia 
State Federation of Labor executive 
board meeting of December 9, 1950. 

Board Member Kennell moved and Board 
Member Parker seconded that the executive 
board of the West Virginia State Federation 
of Labor go on record in this meeting pro- 
testing the shipments of vital materials to 
Communist China and a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to of Commerce, 
Charles Sawyer, and asking that the names 
of companies that have shipped these mate- 
rials be published in the public press. Also 
included in this motion was that the Sena- 
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tors and Congressmen from the State of West 
Virginia receive copies of this resolution. 

Whereas the United States Government is 
now engaged in one of the most costly wars 
in its entire history, both financially and 
in lives lost; 

Whereas there seems to be a number of 
citizens and business organizations that 
seemingly think more of profits than they 
do of the lives of our young men by con- 
tinuing to do business with Communist 
China; 

Whereas we want to this Govern- 
ment of ours and we feel that most of our 
citizens feel the same as we do and will 
pledge their full support. However, we do 
not think that any firm, business or citizen 
should be allowed to sell, barter or trade vital 
materials with a nation that is sending its 
soldiers on the battlefields and killing and 
wounding our soldiers. Such are not worthy 
of being harbored under our flag: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That in this executive board 
meeting of the West Virginia State Federa- 
tion of Labor we protest to the Honorable 
Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce, 
United States, Washington, D. C., asking that 
the shipping of all vital materials to Com- 
munist China be stopped immediately; fur- 
thermore that the names of people and firms 
who have been shipping vital materials to 
Communist China be made public. 

E. A. CARTER, 
President. 
VOLNEY ANDREWS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
J. M. PaRKER, 
H. Ricwarp KENNELL, 
A. H. BIsHorr, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH KERR, 
EarL TINNEY, 
Board Members. 


No further business appearing, on a motion 
by Board Member Parker, seconded by all, we 
adjourned at 2:45 p. m. 


Revised Indiana Plan for the Maintenance 
of National Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on January 
15 I inserted in the Recorp of that date a 
copy of the Indiana plan for the mainte- 
nance of national manpower, which was 
presented by the Indiana Conference of 
Higher Education representing 31 pub- 
lic and private colleges and universities 
of the State of Indiana. Since that 
time this organization has kept in close 
touch with the development of legisla- 
tion on this subject and on February 12, 
1951, at a special meeting revised the 
original plan. I wish to insert a copy 
of the revised plan in the Recorp for the 
benefit of those who have expressed 
interest in the plan as _ previously 
presented: 

Tue INDIANA PLAN FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF 
NaTIONAL MANPOWER—REVISED 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 

1. The American college and university 
recognizes the gravity of the present crisis 
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in world affairs and is sensitively aware of 
the fact that the national welfare must take 
precedence over other considerations. 

2. Charged with the responsibility of lead- 
ership in American thought and life we must 
constantly point to the clear and present 
danger of the short view which would seri- 
ously impair our tradition of freedom under 
God. We must proceed on the commonly 
accepted assumption that our present situa- 
tion must be viewed as a long term phase of 
our national preparation for any eventuality. 
Though victorious in our conflict with an 
alien and vicious ideology we could lose so 
many cultural and spiritual values that our 
victory would be empty. 

In the light of these considerations we 
strongly take the position that present pro- 

legislation should not constitute a 
permanent national commitment to any 
program of universal military training and 
service. Proposed legislation should be en- 
acted for a limited period of time and made 
subject to review by each succeeding Con- 

ess. 
at It is our profound conviction that in 
any plan of national mobilization we must 
maintain the values for which American col- 
leges and universities have stood through- 
out their history as an expression of the heri- 
tage of our people. This means that definite 
and intelligent provisions must be made, 
even in a time of national emergency, for 
the uninterrupted training of the leaders 
of tomorrow. The American college and 
university must make a continuous contri- 
bution to the national welfare in terms of 
supplying manpower needs in every field 
of learning during this crisis and beyond it. 
Thus it is in the national interest that every 
man pursue his formal education for as long 
a period as he is willing and able and so long 
as he can be spareg from military service. 


STATEMENT OF PLAN 


1, Upon the basis of these principles we 
affirm our conviction that those sections of 
the present selective-service law which pro- 
vide for registration at age 18 with induc- 
tion not before age 19 should be retained. 

2. The length of military service should 
be extended from 21 months to 27 months, 

$8. Standards of induction should be low- 
ered until approximately 78 percent of all 
young men are taken into the Armed Forces. 

4. All freshmen who are attending college 
and are doing passing work at the time they 
receive their call should be deferred to the 
end of the academic year. All students who 
during their freshman year ranked in the 
upper half of their class should be deferred 
to the end of the sophomore year. All 
students who ranked in the upper two-thirds 
of their sophomore class should be deferred 
to the end of their junior year. /11 students 
who ranked in the upper three-fourths of 
their junior class should be deferred to the 
end of their senior year. Students should be 
deferred for graduate study if they have 
graduated in the upper one-half of their 
serior class, have been accepted by an estab- 
lished graduate school, and continue to 
maintain satisfactory progress in a program 
leading toward an advance degree. 

5. All students who are deferred to con- 
tinue in college shall attend college on a 
round-the-year program consistent with 
high academic standards. 

6. Because continuance in college on a 
year-round program will impose a signifi- 
cant additional financial burden on the avers 
age American family and because participa- 
tion in this plan should not depend upon 
the financial circumstance of the student, 
it is recommended that the Eighty-second 
Congress pass enabling legislation which will 
permit any student who is deferred under 
this program to borrow from the Govern- 
ment up to $100 per month during the period 
he is attending college. 


It is further recommended that interest 
on this loan shall be at a rate of one-half of 
1 percent greater than the going rate on 
long-term Government bonds at the time 
the loan is made, and repayment of the 
loan shall be made on the basis of annual 
payments equal to 25 percent of the partici- 
pant’s Federal income tax. 


STATEMENT OF MANPOWER SITUATION 


The testimony of Mrs. Rosenberg and Gen. 
eral Hershey before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee established the fact that if 
the strength of the Armed Forces is raised to 
3,500,000 men by June 30, 1951, and if pres- 
ent standards of induction and deferments 
are maintained, the national pool of accepta- 
ble inductees will be reduced to 411,000 by 
that date. 

It was also established by the same testi- 
mony that this pool can be increased to 
1,218,000 men in the following manner: 


Number in pool by present stand- 
ards June 30, 1951 

Addition of college students by 
graduation and nondeferment_ 

Reclaimed by lowering standards 
of IV-F deferments 

Reclaimed from deferments by in- 
duction of men with one de- 


411, 000 
200, 000 
250, 000 


220, 000 
Inducted draftees now in Nation- 
al Guard and Reservist units... 137, 000 


1, 218, 000 


In an Armed Force of 3,500,000 it is esti- 
mated there will be approximately 1,500,- 
000 career men and men who serve for 
more than 27 months. This means that 
approximately 2,000,000 men will need to 
be replaced every 27 months or at a rate 
of about 900,000 each year. 

Approximately 1,050,000 men reach a given 
age annually. Of these about 800,000 can 
be used in the Armed Forces if approximately 
100,000 are used on limited service. This 
leaves a deficit of 100,000 per year which 
will be subtracted from the pool of 1,218,- 
000. Allowing 600,000 as the minimum 
safety margin to be kept as a cushion in 
this pool, it is clear that there is no present 
need for lowering the induction age below 19 
nor to modify the existing regulations with 
regard to the deferment of college students. 


MEMBERS OF INDIANA CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Anderson College, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Butler University, Canterbury College, 
DePauw University, Earlham College, Evans- 
ville College, Franklin College, Goshen Col. 
lege, Hanover College, Huntington College, 
Indiana Central College, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Indiana Technical College, 
Indiana University, Jordan College of Music, 
Manchester College, Marian College, Marion 
College, Oakland City College, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Rose Polytechnic Institute, St. 
Joseph College, St. Mary’s College, St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods College, Taylor University, Tri- 
State College, University of Notre Dame, Val- 
paraiso University, Vincennes University, 
Wabash College. 


The Preservation of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


- 
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marks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, I 
include an excellent editorial written by 
Clifford B. Ward, which appeared in the 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel on February 
15, 1951. Certainly the ideas embodied 
in this editorial are representative of the 
thinking of many people in our Nation 
today: 
Goop EVENING 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 


What is needed most in this country is a 
conference of national leaders, whose patriot- 
ism is unquestionable, to sit down and work 
out a program or outline a set of principles 
to guide our national course. What is the 
general over-all principle that must always 
be kept in mind by our Nation? I think the 
answer to that is very simple: The preserva- 
tion of the United States. Is there any 
American who does not agree to that? 

When we speak of the United States, we 
do not speak of a geographical thing only, 
but of a spiritual thing comprised of our 
beliefs and traditions. 

Now how best can we work for the pres- 
ervation of the United States, while at the 
same time not being indifferent to the obli- 
gations which we have in common decency 
to see to it that other nations like us, also 
survive? The only justification that we can 
have for belonging to the UN or any world 
organization is to work ultimately for the 
preservation of the United States. The only 
justification we can have for the Marshall 
plan or anything like it is to preserve ulti- 
mately the United States. If we do not have 
in mind at all times and in all things that 
we do, the preservation of the United States, 
then we are wrong. 


NECESSARY FOR ALL 


The preservation of the United States is 
not only necessary to us who are Americans, 
but it is very necessary to every nation in the 
world that thinks as we do. The greatest 
blow that could happen to England, France, 
Italy, Spain, Canada, Australia, South 
America, and all the rest of the so-called free 
world would be the downfall of the United 
States. These nations have a stake in our 
survival, almost equivalent to their stake in 
their own survival because without us they 
are in for evil days. 

The UN, looked upon by many as a step 
forward which it might have seemed to be in 
some respects, can actually be a step back- 
ward. This country, by reason of its political 
philosophy about the importance of the in- 
dividual as a creature of God, was unique 
among nations. 

It was unique because it alone said that 
man’s rights come from his Creator. It is 
now a member of the UN and has subscribed 
to the Old World principle that man gets his 
rights from the State by parliamentary 
grant. The UN doctrine of human rights, 
which threatens to supersede the American 
constitutional freedom of unalienable indi- 
vidual rights, is all based on the notion that 
government can give rights and because it 
can give them can limit them when necessary 
and take them away completely when 
necessary. In our subscription to this prin- 
ciple we have taken a step right back into 
the oldest forms of tyranny. 


IN WRONG SPOT 


Our spokesmen in these UN formulations 
of a doctrine of human rights was Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Even the most charitable 
individual in the United States would have 
difficulty in declaring Mrs. Roosevelt’s mind 
to be one of our best. Even giving Mrs. 
Roosevelt the most generous treatment that 
charity could give her, she cannot be com- 
pared to any one of the founding fathers of 
this country whose works on human rights 
she is in a very real sense editing and revis- 
ing. Our Bill of Rights compared with what 
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the UN has come up with is like comparing 
a child’s scribbling on his nursery walls with 
the literary skill of a Thomas Jefferson, yet 
we are putting ourselves in a position to be 
bound by the UN formula, not our own. 

Are there brains in this country? There 
certainly are and in both political parties. 
But these brains are not in charge of our 
national destiny at present and the present 
time is one that is testing whether this 
Nation or anyone like it shall survive. There 
is indeed need for prayer by everyone, 


Drafting Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Leland J. Melrose, editor, 
Minnesota Farm Bureau News, St. Paul, 
Minn., wrote to Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Chief of Selective Service, a letter 
which so well describes the farm-labor 
situation in our State that I am insert- 
ing that letter herewith, in accordance 
with permission previously received. 
We cannot afford to have idle land and 
vacant dairy barns, as Mr. Melrose 
writes, because of mistakes made by se- 
lective service in its zeal to obtain needed 
men for our armed services. The letter 
foliows: 

Pesrvuary 6, 1951. 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
Chief, Selective Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL HERSHEY: Proof mount: up 
that the selective-service set-up as currently 
administered in rural areas is a menace to 
any hopes we may hold for victory. Your 
military experience and mine has taught us 
that soldiers cannot fight on empty bellies, 

We here at the Minnesota Farm Bureau of- 
fice have read everything available on selec- 
tive-service rules. On their surface, the 
rules seem to be based on common sense. 
But we have also read with deep dismay the 
reports that come to us from Minnesota 
farmers. 

There will be idle land and vacant dairy 
barns unless some semblence of judgment is 
applied by local draft boards. Proof of that 
is seen in letters received from aged “arm- 
ers, whose irreplaceable help has been or- 
dered into uniform. 

Local draft boards have high authority 
and appeal boards are loath to upset their 
findings. Many farmers will not carry their 
cases beyond the local level. Some of these 
local boards have little conception of their 
responsibilities. Their responsibility is to 
serve America rather than to sabotage the 
production program w* ich is the first essen- 
tial to military victory. 

There will be no strikes on the farms of 
America; there will be no slowdown in pro- 
duction, except that decreed by inept appli- 
cation of selective-service regulations. But 
even on farms, where the part-time work 
day and the part-time workweek are un- 
known, there are definite limitations on 
what men may do. 

Editorials in Minnesota's largest newspa- 
pers, within the past month, have praised 
the attitude of Minnesota Farm Bureau 
members on the question of selective service. 
The Farm Bureau does not seek to make the 


farm a haven for slackers. But the Farm 
Bureau does have a major responsibility in 
the field of farm production. 

We here at Farm Bureau 
maintain contacts with State selective-serv- 
ice officials. We hold them to be men of 
good judgment, but somewhere, either above 
or below them, conditions have developed 
that strike at the very heart of America’s 
effort to defend herself. 

Specific cases will be furnished you if you 
desire. 

Yours very truly, 
LELAND J. MELROSE, 

Editor, Farm Bureau. 


We Shall Prevail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSIY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include a speech which 
was given by the Honorable A. A. Risi- 
corr, of Connecticut, at the convocation 
exercises at Hollins College, Virginia, on 
February 21, 1951. This speech entitled 
“We Shall Prevail,” represents what I 
believe to be a very sound and sensible 
approach to the present world situation. 
His ideas about pressing our present 
campaign on peacemaking set forth ob- 
jectives which all of us should strive to 
attain both on a long-range and short- 
range basis. 

We SHALL PREVAIL 


(Speech of Congressman A. A. Ripicorr de- 
livered at convocation exercises, Hollins 
College, Va., February 21, 1951) 

We meet together on founders day to 
talk about our world. Many Americans are 
perhaps thinking about little else than the 
world situation—and deeply resenting the 
fact that they must. 

Unquestionably, there is on the part of 
our people a feeling both of danger and of 
frustration. ‘There is a general desire to 
understand how it got like this and why it 
got like this. There is a gnawing sentiment 
of our own failure. And there is an over- 
powering urge to see how we can properly 
get out of the present grim crisis. This 
problem is to us the more oppressive be- 
cause we never faced anything like it be- 
fore. In fact, habitually, most of us have 
never paid much attention to international 
affairs. The United States seemed so snugly 
sheltered behind the two great oceans that 
most of what went on over the rest of the 
globe seemed no concern of ours. 

Today—as we are learning the hard way— 
the whole position is different. 

Over the last few decades, the whole world 
has undergone radical change. For this the 
scientists are chiefly responsible. Their 
theories, inventions, and technological won- 
ders have altered the world we live in. 

Because we can travel so swiftly and com- 
municate with each other almost instanta- 
neously, we sometimes speak of our rapidly 
shrinking world. This phrase conjures up 
a picture of millions of little, antlike crea- 
tures who have been taken off a football 
and put to live on a marble. That is only 
one side of the picture. 

Our world, as far as experience and range 
of activities are concerned, has expanded 
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astronomically. Human relationships have 
been modified on a global scale. Contacts 
between peoples in the remotest areas have 
become possible. Their culture, politics, 
philosophy, and strategy have repercussions 
on all other peoples. 

It is but a half century since the United 
States came into a position of great power 
Our country lies in both the Northern and 
Western Hemispheres, the hemispheres of 
great land mass and population. It lies +n 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific, the two 
greatest highways of commerce and strategy. 
No other great power has found itself in such 
a situation. Yet we are new on the world’s 
stage. The implications of our changed sta- 
tus have been slow to sink into the national! 
consciousness. We do not yet realize that 
everything we do affects other nations. Nor 
have we learned that we ourselves can now 
be subjected to pressures and new kinds of 
attacks that could never have touched us 
before. 

All this is true. And yet in many respects 
the crisis we face is not entirely different 
from that faced by other peoples at other 
times. One such crisis occurred in ancient 
Greece. The Greek city-states—tiny, di- 
vided, jealous of their independence—found 
themselves threatened by what we would cal! 
the national state of Macedonia. Together, 
the city-states had nothing to fear; they 
were stronger than their adversary. But 
they could not unite. One man saw the 
danger, the statesman and orator, Demos- 
thenes. In a famous series of speeches, di- 
rected against King Philip of Macedonia, he 
urged the Athenians to realize that Philip 
was aiming to take their cities one by one 
and that they must act in time. 

“It is shameful to cry out, when some 
event hath surprised us, heaven who could 
have expected this? We should have acted 
thus and thus to have avoided these and 
these errors * * *, Every state that hath 
been destroyed can mention such things 
* © *, Therefore, Athenians, while ye are 
yet safe, possessed of a powerful city, fa- 
vored with resources, prepare your trans- 
ports, your forces and all necessities of war 
* * * at present your conduct must ex- 
pose you to derision * * * opportunities 
escape you, your treasures are wasted, you 
incriminate each other * * *. By the 
powers you are acting as if Philip’s wishes 
were directing you! You have never, Athe- 
nians, armed yourselves in time. 

“Call on other states to do their duty 
that ye may have sharers in the dangers 
and expense which may arise. I do not 
mean we should try to raise that spirit 
abroad which we ourselves are unwilling to 
assume, but all were willing to confederate 
with those whom they see prepared and 
resolved to exert themselves as they ought. 
In the name of heaven, can any man be 
so weak as not to know, that by neglecting 
this war, we are transferring it from that 
country to our own.” 

But the Athenians adopted the delaying 
tactics urged by Philip’s agents in their 
midst, and this led to their downfall. I 
read you this today because, like the Greeks, 
many Americans still do not realize their 
danger. They simply do not grasp the fact 
that for the first time in history our very 
national existence is at stake. 

We know that other great nations, before 
us, have perished. It is indeed the fate of 
mighty civilizations to flourish for a pe- 
riod, then decay and vanish. We can count 
many such on our fingers. There were the 
Syrian and the Egyptian before the Greek 
and Roman. Others, too, have had their 
day and disappeared. It is high time we 
realize that our fate could be a similar one. 

A friend of mine once remarked that one 
of the great fallacies of history arises from 
the fact that history books are divided into 
chapters. We tend to think that history 
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occurs in chapters too. We try to estimate 
events year by year and crowd its entire 
course within our own lifetime. Yet history 
is an endless process, Consequences have 
a way of reverberating down the ages. Epics 
are long. The great test of courage and 
determination between the free nations and 
the slave system, whose headquarters is in 
Moscow, has not yet run its course. The 
next 50 years may well determine the course 
of civilization for the next 2,000 years. And 
it is our country’s task to determine whether 
freedom or slavery is to be the principle to 
survive. 

Why did catastrophe overtake those early 
civilizations? The historian Arnold Toynbee 
reminds us that it was esse.tially their 
inability to meet some challenge. It was a 
failure of mind and spirit to rise to a new 
and great opportunity. It stemmed from 
the leaders first. They lost their creative 
power, that magic compound of vision and 
resolute action which compels the loyal 
allegiance of the people. The people are 
quijx to sense this loss; they become be- 
wildered, passive, callous. 

One of the greatest threats to civilization 
has been the outstripping of spiritual values 
by material development. Rome did not 
fall because it was physically weak. Rome 
was rich and still great—on paper. A mere 
two of its legions of ancient days could have 
dealt with the barbarians at its gates. But 
the Romans were soft with easy living. The 
people were sharply divided into opposing 
factions. A narrow selfishness kept them 
blind when their own preservation demanded 
a world-wide outlook and the most heroic 
resistance measures. 

In today’s great debate on foreign policy, 
we have heard much about the American 
standard of living. Do we mean by that the 
amount of physical goods consumed, or 
shall we widen the expression to include 
all the standards by which men have meas- 
ured the essentials of civilized life? If the 
latter, then we shall sense in its meaning the 
common destiny between ourselves and the 
rest of the human race. 

This means that our relations to other 
peoples are a matter of vital concern to 
all of us. It forces us to learn-—what every 
nation has had to learn at some period or 
other—that foreign policy takes precedence 
over domestic. 

Domestic problems are very visible and 
direct. But the really decisive events are 
those which involve international action. 
Foreign policy makes history and we cannot 
escape history. 

We know that Russia is engaged in a 
campaign of hate against us, the like of 
which has never been heard before. Mixed 
with this attack is a phony campaign for 
peace intended to confuse peoples and sepa- 
rate them from their governments. 

This peace propaganda is just another 
taetic used by the enemy to destroy society 
and further the Communist revolution. Yet, 
so deep is the world’s desire for peace, that 
the Russians can use it as an effective 
weapon against us. 

Today the world is in crisis. This danger- 
ous crisis exists because the two last great 
wars upset world equilibrium. Formerly im- 
portant countries have fallen into secondary 
positions. Two nations alone remain at the 
center of power—the United States and the 
Soviet Union. They are worlds apart, with 
the United States standing as champion of 
the peoples who still respect the values of 
freedom and justice in international life. 

For the first time in history one nation has 
strayed into a position of leadership without 
wanting it. Yet, nonetheless, the whole free 
world economically and militarily depends on 
us. It is this brutal fact that helps increase 
our frustration and our soul searching. 
Why, O God, we cry, just we? If we do not 
lead, no other free nation can take our place. 


If we do not lead, Soviet Russia will rush into 
the vacuum created by our abdication. 

Matters are further complicated by the 
fact that in 1945, along with other western 
countries, we disarmed, confidently expect- 
ing permanent peace. 

But Russia did not disarm. 

It talked disarmament in the United Na- 
tions, but meanwhile increased its forces. It 
created new armies in the captive countries 
of Eastern Europe, and has succeeded in turn. 
ing the oriental hordes of North Korea and 
China into first-class fighting units. 

Thus the world has drifted into two 
camps. One is centrally controlled from the 
Kremlin, a solid bloc united around a cru- 
sading idea that is superficially attractive to 
the unthinking It is made up of 800,000,000 
people, all of them expendable. 

The other, the free world, comprises about 
two-thirds of mankind, with considerably 
more than half the world’s production. It 
has a superiority of A-bombs and H-bombs, 
together with a widespread reluctance to use 
them. It has a sure majority in the United 
Nations Assembly. The Uniied States is the 
nucleus of this non-Communist world, but 
there is no central control, no compelling 
unifying idea. We have associates, some of 
them firm and close allies; others spiritless 
and unconvinced of the necessity of self- 
defense. 

This division came to a head in the Korean 
conflict. 

That conflict has had two important re- 
sults. 

It has dramatically opened our eyes to the 
dangers that confront us. It has also re- 
ane the weakness of ourselves and our al- 

ies. 

In consequence, one fact overshadows all 
o‘ers. Our present policy is bigger than our 
prese1t means. On this issue we divide. 
One group of Americans argues that we 
should shorten our commitments to our 
mean:. The other answers that we should 
multiply our means to cope with our com- 
mitments. I belong to the second camp. 
To me, those who would abdicate and de- 
crease our commitments appear to be over- 
looking some very grave realities. 

We no longer live in the carefree times 
when we could ignore the rest of the planet. 
No portion of the world can defend itself 
against Soviet aggression witr-ut the help 
of the United States. What we announce we 
will not defend, the other side automatically 
takes. Whatever cards we throw away, the 
Kremlin will pick up—as it tried to pick up 
South Korea once we proclaimed our lack of 
interest. 

Second, no portion of the non-Communist 
world is without importance to the defense of 
the whole. While I, too, believe that Western 
Europe is our primary concern, in south and 
eastern Asia, let me observe, there are hun- 
dreds of millions of people of the type that 
Russians have shown they can turn into 
first-class soldiers. There are also proven 
soldiers like the Japanese. There are our old 
friends and allies, the Filipinos. In this sec- 
tion, too, there are the largest known sources 
of tin and rubber which, if lost, would be 
very hard to replace. 

With Asia gone, the Middle East would 
surely go too. Apart from its immense oil 
reserves, this is an area of such critical 
strategic importance that its loss would make 
the defense of Western Europe well-nigh im- 
possible, Think what this would entail: 

1. We should be deprived of the largest 
single pool of skilled technicians; 

2. Of the second largest industrial com- 
plex; 

3. Of the largest number of people politi- 
cally, socially, and religio’sly akin to us. 

Moreover, we should lose Europe’s legal 
title to the African continent. 

If we abandon Europe, consider for a 
moment how we should stand with regard to 
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Africa. From there comes most of the 
uranium we need for our super bombs. Re- 
nunciation of Europe, then, would mean re- 
nunciation of Africa as well, unless we fight 
to keep it. And if we are going to fight to 
preve:.t Russia getting the uranium, what 
would have been gained by the abandonment 
of West and South Europe? 

To me these facts are eloquent to show that 
the global policy rather than the Kennedy- 
Hoover policy is the right one. If so, then 
we must increase our power. The simplest, 
easiest way is to bring as much of the non- 
Communist two-thirds of mankind into a 
single defense bloc with the United States. 

This does not mean that we might not be 
forced out of one or another area if war 
comes. But there must be no voluntary re- 
nunciation of any large area. e 

Outside the United States, we must try to 
create a single, automatic military alliance 
embracing all countries willing to join, con- 
centrating on Western Europe as the most 
valuable, but not overlooking other localities. 

We should create local centers of strength 
able to deal with second-degree agcression, 
beginning with a far eastern pact—not unlike 
the North Atlantic Pact—and a Mediter- 
ranean pact. For if this second-degree ag- 
gression cannot be handled chiefly by local 
forces, we either have to submit to it or 
else fritter away cur strength as we are being 
forced to do in Korea. Those who fear the 
800,000,000 Communist-inspired peoples for- 
get that the non-Communist world numbers 
1,600,000,000 people. An example of local de- 
fense is the Greek-Yugoslav-Turkish com- 
bined forces which can probably handle pos- 
sible aggression from the captive countries 
of Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania, now 
threatening Marshal Tito. Earlier rearma- 
ment of the Japanese, for instance, would 
probably have prevented Chinese interven- 
tion in Korea. 

This Nation’s policy was a good policy, a 
necessary policy. Its weakness was that it 
was built onsand. We boldly stated we would 
contain Russia everywhere—then we went on 
with business as usual, politics as usual, 
luxury as usual. Korea suddenly showed us 
that we were living in a dream of blueprint 
defense. Apart from atomic weapons we 
were woefully weak. The jolt shocked us into 
reality. As a nation we must be sure that 
our commitments and our capacity march 
side by side. 

Today at long last we are turning poten- 
tial military power into actual military power 
at home. Even so, there are limits to what 
we can do by ourselves. If we alone must 
individually police the world, we shall end 
up exhausted and defeated. That is why we 
must have as many allies as possible and 
learn to get along with them. 

It is clear that the American people can- 
not continue to defend peoples unwilling to 
defend themselves and their associates. On 
the other hand, it is also clear that if we show 
such peoples we are going to throw them to 
the wolves, they are not going to stick their 
necks out. Instead, they will try a little 
appeasement in an effort to remain neutral. 
They will turn their backs on us and try to 
form a “third force.” But Russia permits no 
third force. Eventually, having lost our 
protection, they will be taken over, just as 
Czechoslovakia was taken over. 

Our Nation, moreover, has to keep in mind 
always the peculiar position of the United 
States as the one great source of military, 
political, and economic strength for the en- 
tire free world. 

Because of our geographical position and 
interests in both the Northern and Western 
Hemispheres and between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, we must keep in balance our 
policies as to Europe, Asia, and the Americas. 
We cannot separate our world relations and 
responsibilities and treat them separately 
from one another. A commitment in one 
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area must not be permitted to endanger our 
capacity to act in others. 

We cannot unilaterally promise each na- 
tion and each segment of the globe that we 
will defend it without getting in return its 
promise to help us when necessary. Since 
defense, moreover, is global in scale, we must 
have commitments from those with whom 
we are allied to help us in the other areas of 
the world. By the Rio Pact and the North 
Atlantic Pact we have stabilized common 
defense. We must do the same in the Far 
East, as President Quirino of the Philippines 
and Prime Minister Holland of New Zealand 
have been urging. 

Our friends must understand our situa- 
tion. At the same time we have to under- 
stand the difficulty of acting as one nation, 
even though the leading one, in a coalition. 
We need allies as much as they need us. 
Our interests are in common. Unlike the 
Russians, we cannot treat our allies as satel- 
lites. No nation sees all the world’s prob- 
lems from the same point of view. It takes 
time, humility, and patience to find com- 
mon denominators of purpose so that na- 
tions can stand together rather than apart. 
There is nothing easier to conquer than 
those who are divided. To impress Russia 
Wwe must agree among ourselves. We must 
constantly consult, deliberate, and use all 
our strength to establish the position of the 
free world on a solid foundation, and be 
united before the event instead of falling 
out with one another and then reconciling 
in a spirit of bitterness and recrimination. 
To hammer out our differences in the United 
Nations in the presence of our opponents 
plays into the hands of Moscow. Division 
between friends makes the victory of the 
tyrant so much easier. We must find a com- 
mon policy, and then follow it together. 
We, as a nation, cannot afford to lose friends. 
We cannot afford to undermine mutual trust. 
To do so plays into the hands of the Com- 
munists. Coercion is not effective between 
allies in an alliance, and an alliance is a 
relationship among equals. Differences must 
be worked out by compromise. We need a 
commen world-wide policy with our closest 
allies. We will indeed fail if we think that 
We can act unilaterally at all times. 

Finally, by appropriate organs, we should 
try to weld our camp into an effective in- 
strument to make it as solid as that of our 
opponent. There are signs that we have 
made some progress. There is, for example, 
the pooling of military components under 
General Eisenhower in Europe; there is the 
proposal to pool European economic inter- 
ests under the Schuman plan. 

"Til now I have been talking about some 
corrections in the short-term basis of our 
foreign policy, and of the necessity of build- 
ing up our military strength in the most 
effective way. 

But along with this military strength must 
go a positive plan to offset the lure of Rus- 
sia’s false appeal. We need to develop a 
dynamic policy to weld our side into a single 
crusading unit. We must recapture from 
the Communists not only the military ini- 
tiative but the political, social, economic, 
spiritual, and psychological factors without 
whch military strength usually fails. 

The Communists have stolen our symbols 
of freedom and democracy—they who have 
no freedom and whose democracy is a farce. 
Their offer of bread and land is as fraudu- 
lent as their peace campaign. National- 
ized farms, famine, and disease follow in 
the wake of their so-called liberation; their 
confessed intention to destroy us makes 
their peace the peace of a soldier’s grave. 

Yet we offer no alternative to Russia’s 
glittering promises. We have mounted no 
political and social offensive of our own. 

Just to be against communism is not 
enough; antisomething is no weapon of 
offense. 


We know that Russia aims to split us from 
our allies, to sow discord and to stimulate 
distrust. But while we struggle with short- 
range policies and day-to-day arrangements, 
we overlook the chance to create an all- 
embracing, long-range plan for peace and 
freedom. 

We falter because, all unconsciously, we 
have been befuddled by the Communist ar- 
gument. Because the American promise of 
security and equality is not 100 percent per- 
fect, we concentrate on our failures and lose 
our energies in domestic squabbles. We 
must believe in ourselves again before we 
can inspire others. 

Now is the time to renew our faith in our 
own institutions. With this change in our 
inward being we shall regain the sense of 
national purpose which gives vitality and 
confidence to life—whether of individuals or 
th> whole Nation. 

No great civilization has ever been de- 
stroyed fror: outside unless it has already 
decayed from within; no nation falls prey 
to invaders unless it has first destroyed it- 
self. We are still the masters of our own 
destiny; not spectators of our own downfall. 

We can take courage from what we have 
already achieved. Fo: it is we who have won 
a battle in Western Europe with our food 
and credits and raw materials. It is we who 
are sending technicians and field workers 
to backward and undeveloped countries, It 
is we who ir all the specialized agencies and 
commissions of the United Nations struggle 
daily with the long, slow procees of facing 
world problems and working out their solu- 
tions. 

Spiritual power is the ultimate key to the 
world’s ills. We must supply that power. 
As a nation we must set peace and freedom 
as our goals, believe in them and find a way 
to achieve these goals. Tne heart of the 
world must be touched. Minds can still be 
influenced. While we rearm, we must not 
sidetrack other methods of avoiding war. 
Along with freedom and democracy, the 
Soviet has also stolen the symbols of peace. 
With the best moral case in the world we 
still remain on the defensive. We cannot 
lead if we are not guidefi by a moral and 
spiritual force of our own. We must work 
for e cause that appeals to the world. We 
must have the vision and imagination to 
contribute ideas as well as dollars and 
so’ “iers. 

Together, let’s discuss some of our avail- 
able ideas. The cynical will say that these 
ideas are difficult, impractical or impossible 
to accomplish. But ve as a nation must set 
a goal, believe it can be achieved and then 
use our energie., our resources, our imagina- 
tions, and our faith to figure out the way to 
accomplish the goals we have decided upon. 
If we arc to remain the great leader in the 
cause of peace and freedom, we cannot let 
discussion of the means obscure or hide the 
ends we have in view. This Nation never 
became great because it was disheartened 
or cynical or a‘raid of difficulties. Only to 
the extent that we voluntarily involve our- 
selves in a spiritual and moral rebirth can 
we expect to rejuvenate others. The world 
want. to know that we seek the end of war. 

Though terrible danger to all free peoples 
compels the United States to rearm, we must 
never forget that war is the last push that 
topples civilizations. Let us press the cam- 
paign on the front of peacemaking and not 
only the front of armed opposition. 

1. As a nation, we must proclaim that our 

for the world are similar to the goals 

of this Nation from its founding. Para- 
the Constitution of the United 

States, they are: A more perfect world, com. 
mon security, the establishment of justice, 
universal tranquillity, the securing of peace 
in our own land and throughout the world, 
general welfare of all peoples, the securing 
of the blessings of liberty for all peoples and 
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for posterity. As a young nation, we repre- 
sented the most revolutionary force in the 
world. Yet we allowed the most reactionary 
of all governments, one which would take 
the peoples of the world back to the middle 
ages of slavery and feudalism, the Sovict 
Union, to capture and use the revolutionary 
ferment now going on in the world. Let us 
renew our birthright with zeal and offer it to 
all who need it. 

2. As a nation, we must proclaim that we 
are for universal disarmament and interna- 
tional control of weapons. That means in- 
ternational control of atom bombs, based on 
a system of adequate inspection and en- 
forcement. The hydrogen bomb, too, must 
be included under a similar system. The 
system must extend to the equally frightful 
weapons cf chemical and biological warfare. 
Inspection and control must not stop there. 
It would be vain to regulate and forbid pro- 
duction of the so-called unconventional 
weapons, as advocated by the Stockholm 
peace petition, while leaving nations free to 
exploit the advantages of superior resources 
in manpower and conventional arms. The 
system must extend to all types of weapons 
and must be undertaken simultaneously and 
proportionately throughout the world. 

3. As a Nation we must proclaim that 
American wealth, American resources, Amer- 
ica herself, are not the ends but the means 
to anend. The Creator did not endow this 
Nation with all its vast potential merely 
that Americans might luxuriate ir the midst 
of a depleted, dismayed, and disheartened 
world. We hold this wealth in trust for 
mankind's betterment, free from exploita- 
tion. We should tell the world that this is 
the hope and aspiration of our people and 
our Government. We should tell them that 
we are willing to adopt a peace budget in- 
stead of a military budget once we eliminate 
the scourge of war. Under an international 
program similar to point 4, we shall raise 
the backward peoples of the world out of 
ignorance, poverty, and disease. This is a 
worthy purpose for a great people. It would 
be the most potent weapon against com- 
munistic imperialism, which promises every- 
thing to all men and never delivers. A sat- 
isfactory economy is the keystone to political 
stability. As we unanimously and without 
a quibble commit all our resources for war, 
we should be ready to commit a fraction of it 
for peace. 

4. The McMahon-Ribicoff resolution intro- 
duced in Congress 2 weeks ago has its place 
in this program. This resolution is a dec- 
laration of friendship of the American people 
for all other peoples of the world. It em- 
phasizes the desire of the American people 
for peace, friendship, and brotherhood with 
all men throughout the world, including 
those of the Soviet Union, and calls upon the 
government of the U. S. S. R. to acquaint 
the peoples of the Soviet Union with the 
contents of this resolution. This resolution 
places Congress on record as standing for 
peace, not war; for life, not death. By adopt- 
ing this resolution, we can get our story 
across to the people of Russia. It would 
really give strength to the Voice of America. 
Common sense in the place of confusion 
is a must. 

5. Finally, to make all this possible, we 
must take the lead in transforming the 
United Nations into a world organization 
able to enact, administer, and enforce world 
law. This will require fundamental revi- 
sions in the United Nations Charter. These 
changes can be limited and confined to those 
matters relating to the prevention of war. 
Such a body would have to have adequate 
military strength through a world police 
force that has unquestionable power to en- 
force disarmament and suppress any threats 
to its authority. 

For our generation and all mankind one 
question overshadows all others, Are we 








going to be able to work out the problems 
that came in the Second World War, or will 
world war III follow? 

Big though our task may be, it is not 
beyond our ability if we have the will. It 
is a challenge for American leadership. We 
shall accept. We shall prevail. 





Monsignor Bela Varga Expressed Views 
of Exiles From Countries Behind Iron 
Curtain 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 11, a celebration of immense sig- 
nificance was held in Philadelphia. Its 
significance should not be lost to the 
Congress. 

Gathered in front of Independence 
Hall were 225 exiles from 10 countries 
behind the iron curtain. These men— 
political, cultural, and religious leaders, 
driven from their country by commu- 
nism—signed a declaration asserting the 
unity of the peoples of Central and East- 
ern Europe and their solidarity with the 
free world. The celebration was spon- 
sored by the National Committee for 
Free Europe. 

We hear doubts—absurd doubts to my 
way of thinking—about whether our 
allies in Western Europe can be counted 
on, whether they are willing to follow 
our leadership. One quotation from the 
document signed in Philadelphia by 225 
exiles manifests the support for our 
cause from the oppressed peoples behind 
the iron curtain and their expectation 
that our purposes will ultimately pre- 
vail. Representatives of the Estonians, 
Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Hungarians, Rumanians, Bul- 
garians, Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes de- 
clared: 

All our people from the Baltic to the 
Black and Adriatic Seas, from the iron cur- 
tain into the heart of the Russian lands 
* * * are confident that the spiritual 
and material forces gathering under the 
leadership of the United States of America 
are capable of establishing a peace based 
on freedom and justice. 


It was propitious that this demonstra- 
tion was held at Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia. The Declaration of Lib- 
eration read and subscribed to on 
February 11 owes much of its inspira- 
tion, I am convinced, to the American 
Declaration of Independence signed on 
that same spot. Like the Founding 
Fathers of America, these national lead- 
ers from the iron-curtain countries as- 
serted their belief in man’s inalienable 
right to liberty. Both declarations point 
to the source of natural rights in man's 
equal creation by God. 

Another feature of the declaration 
signed by the exiles that merits the 
atiention of the Congress, it seems to 
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me, is its insistence on the unity of 
Europe. Culturally and economically, 
Europe is a single community. We must 
never narrow our vision when we think 
of Europe merely to Western Europe. 
We must not forget the 120,000,000 peo- 
ple of Central and Eastern Europe for 
whom these exiled leaders spoke. In 
their declaration they reminded us 
that— 

The world can have no peace so long as 
no real peace remains in Europe. This can- 
not be achieved so long as that continent 
is sundered in two. The iron curtain divides 
Europe into halves which are vitally neces- 
Sary to each other. * * * Liberation of 
Central and Eastern Europe is, therefore, a 
condition essential to the establishment of 
international, democratic order, justice, and 
lasting peace. 


The specific aims set forth in the 
declaration are of such interest that I 
have asked leave to have them printed 
in the Recorp for the perusal of the 
Members. 

After the ceremony at Independence 
Hall there was a luncheon. Spokesman 
for the peoples of the 10 iron-curtain 
countries at that luncheon was Msgr. 
Bela Varga, president of the Hun- 
gearian National Council, exiled speaker 
of the Hungarian Parliament. His ad- 
dress, pointing up the significance of the 
occasion, strikes me as being worthy of 
the attention of this House, and I, ac- 
cordingly, have asked leave to have that 
speech printed in the Recorp. 

Monsignor Varga has an interesting 
background—one that gives added sig- 
nificance to the words he spoke in Phila- 
delphia on February 11. As a leader— 
with Ferenc Nagy and Tibor Eckhardt— 
of the Small Holders Party in Hungary, 
Bela Varga fought the Nazis in_ his 
mother country from 1936 on. In 1939 
the German Panzer Divisions forced a 
flood of 120,000 Polish refugees—20,000 
of them Jews—across Hungary’s borders, 
seeking asylum. Most active in the 
program for the care of these refugees 
was Msgr. Bela Varga, who estab- 
lished a special home for Jewish chil- 
dren. His rectory at the Balaton Boglar 
housed a secret radio connecting the 
Polish underground with the govern- 
ment in exile in London. The first 
ducuments and microfilms of the War- 
saw ghetto and of the Auschwitz horror 
camp were brought out of Poland in 
August 1942 by Taddeus Dzsidek, a para- 
trooper now living in Paris. Bela Varga 
guided Dzsidek through Croatia and Italy 
to Switzerland in clerical clothes and on 
a passport issued to his Jesuit brother, 
Andrew Varga. Funds for the Jewish 
community in Poland, sent to the chargé 
d’affairs in Budapest, Edmund Fietovics, 
were smuggled across the-border into 
Poland by Monsignor Varga’s under- 
ground. The monsignor was later as- 
signed by Cardinal Mindszenty to organ- 
ize the hiding of Budapest’s Jews in con- 
vents and monasteries as the Nazi terror 
reached its hideous climax. 

America is fortunate to have men like 
Bela Varga—and his associates from 
Central and Eastern Europe who formu- 
lated and signed the declaration of liber- 
ation—on its side today. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include remarks of 
Msgr. Bela Varga: 


REMARKS OF MONSIGNOR BELA VARGA 


It is a signal of honor to arise as the 
spokesman of 10 ancient nations, 10 nations 
now shackled in Soviet slavery. It is heart- 
ening for us, representatives of these en- 
slaved nations, to be privileged today to 
associate ourselves—and our cause—with 
such outstanding representatives of the de- 
mocracy and freedom that is America. It 
was a thrilling experience for all of us to 
make this pilgrimage to Independence Hall 
to renew our faith at your historic shrine 
in the imperishable principles of your Dec- 
laration of Independence. No more signifi- 
cant site could have been chosen for the 
reading of our declaration of liberty and the 
signing of our pledges to that document, It 
is a document which owes much of its con- 
tent and its inspiration to the declaration 
American patriots signed in this city, more 
than 150 years ago. 

Finally it is especially gratifying for all 
of us from the 10 enslaved countries that this 
ceremony takes place on the eve of the 
birthday of the Great Emancipator, Abraham 
Lincoln. For it was Lincoln, who realized 
that freedom is indivisible. It was Lincoln 
who said that the world cannot for long en- 
dure, half slave and half free. 

It is a source of great satisfaction that 
all of us—Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, 
Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, Ruma- 
nians, Bulgarians, Yugoslavs, Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, Albartians—are united today 
in such a strong and striking demonstration 
of solidarity. At such a solemn hour, how- 
ever, we cannot forget what we owe to 
you Americans—the proud, great, free people 
who produced Abraham Lincoln. My words 
today, therefore, will be an expression of 
the yearnings of the millions and millions of 
oppressed peoples behind the iron curtain. 

Those oppressed peoples—our peoples— 
are today silenced by an alien tyrant. But 
they are anxious to send you words of thanks, 
of gratitude and of their abiding faith. For 
their faith is unshakeable in the persistent 
devotion of the American people to freedom 
everywhere in the world, to the ultimate 
freedom of the enslaved peoples behind the 
iron curtain. Our people are strengthened 
in their hour of bitter suffering by the assur- 
ance of Abraham Lincoln. The Great Eman- 
cipator spoke not merely for his own country 
when he said that the world cannot long en- 
dure half slave and half free. 

Before the war there were disagreements 
among some of our nations. Today, behind 
the iron curtain, all peoples are united, 
united by a common bond of slavery. The 
Kremlin has forged a single chain of tyr- 
anny. That chain lies heavily on the bodies, 
the minds and the hearts of every man and 
woman, from the Baltic to the Adriatic. That 
monstrous chain has tied to the tyrant 
120,600,000 people. But it has also united 
them in a common, unshakeable belief, a 
belief nobly expressed by the man whose 
memory we honor today, a belief that the 
world cannot long endure half slave and 
half free. 

Gathered here today you see a group of 
exiles from the iron curtain countries. We 
represent not only 10 nations. We repre- 
sent also all shades of political opinion, the 
whole range of political parties, all cate- 
gories of personalities from the national life 
of our oppressed countries. We are all 
united by a common determination. We are 
determined that the sacred soil of our coun- 
tries will never, never become provinces of 
&@ greater Siberia. We are united in another 
common determination. We are also deter- 
mined that the common experiences and 
hard-learned realizations which have united 
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us in our sorrow, our misery and our exile, 
shall be the cement of a closer union of 
our nations, a union created by our com- 
mon struggle, a union continuing beyond the 
final liberation of our countries. 

On these two common determinations— 
the determination of unceasing resistance to 
Soviet slavery and the determination of per- 
petual solidarity—we humbly and earnestly 
ask the blessings of God. Your Declaration 
of Independence declared that all men are 
created equal by God and that, in conse- 
quence, all men are endowed with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are the 
rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. These same rights God gave the 
peoples behind the iron curtain. We ask 
His help that these rights may soon be se- 
cured for our suffering people. 

We are united, I saic, in a common de- 
termination that our common experience will 
produce a closer union of our peoples. The 
former Thirteen Colonies of this blessed land 
found their unity in a common struggle. 
That unity has lasted and has raised Amer- 
ica to the lofty heights of world leader- 
ship. 

Our people are united behind the iron 
curtain in a common yoke of Soviet slavery, 
How were they enslaved? In the presence 
of representatives of these ten nations, I 
feel it is my imperative duty to remind the 
free world that the 120,000,000 people be- 
hind the iron curtain are not responsible 
for their present desperate fate. One by one 
our countries were swallowed up by the most 
rapacious empire the world has ever seen, 
The might of the Soviet military machine 
is today challenging even the greatest of 
the democracies, the United Etates of Amer- 
ica. What, then, I ask, ladies and gentle- 
men, could our 10 small nations have done 
when faced by the lying propaganda backed 
by the naked power of the Soviet empire? 

Today the free world, accepting the cou- 
rageous leadership of the United States, has 
taken up the challenge of world communism. 
For it is world communism that invaded our 
countries and now is invading Korea. I am 
sure that I am expressing the sincere senti- 
ment of all my fellow exiles, when I declare 
that our fellow countrymen at home would 
count it a privilege to be fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with the heroic troops of Amer- 
ica. Penned up behind the iron curtain, 
our fellow countrymen are absent in body. 
But they are with the Americans in Korea 
in spirit. They are wherever freedom is 
pitted against Communist savagery and So- 
viet tyranny. 

Indeed, they are with you in more than 
spirit. Behind the iron curtain at this very 
minute, on the banks of the Danube and the 
Vistula, in the mountains of the Balkans, 
and the plains of the Baltic, countless heroes 
are waging their silent struggle for freedom. 
In those almost forgotten countries hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, women, and chil- 
@ren of our 10 nations are ready to lay down 
their lives rather than submit to despotism. 
Countless numbers of them have already 
given their lives for freedom, They are the 
nameless and unsung heroes of a cause in 
whose service Abraham Lincoln laid down 
his life. They are witnesses to the words of 
the Great Emancipator, that the world can- 
not long endure half-slave and half-free. 
Like the Unknown Soldier of Arlington, these 
unknown heroes behind the iron curtain will 
be the honored dead of a free world of the 
future. 

Let us not forget them today. By their 
bitter suffering and by their blood spilled 
in the torture chambers of the secret police, 
they are demonstrating their determination 
to translate into reality the ideas of free- 
dom enshrined in your Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Their sufferings, their supreme 
sacrifices have sealed a bond between us and 


you, between the iron-curtain countries and 
the free world that America, under God, 
today leads. Such a bond is more enduring 
than formal alliances and treaties. It is a 
bond of the spirit. It is a bond based on 
eternal principles of freedom under God as 
expressed in your Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Let us hope that this bond between our 
nations will lead eventually to a union in 
brotherhood of all men, to a solidarity estab- 
lished in sacrifice sustaining a world of free- 
dom and peace. The peoples of our 10 coun- 
tries are just as determined as you are that 
there will come a time—and may God grant 
that it will be soon—when no iron curtain 
will block the free union of all men, a union 
founded on the principles that are the fabric 
of American democracy, a Union on a world- 
wide scale that will be enduring. Abraham 
Lincoln warned not merely America, but ail 
mankind, that the world cannot long endure 
half-slave and half-free. 

We must, in conclusion, turn our minds to 
the memory of the heroic dead of Korea 
and the heroic dead of the lands behind the 
iron curtain. There is no message, more 
noble in meaning nor splendid in form, to 
pierce the iron curtain with greater sharp- 
ness and deeper penetration, than the words 
which came from the Great Emancipator’s 
lips, as he stood over the nameless graves 
of Gettysburg: “That we here highly re- 
solve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain, that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
the peopie, shall not perish from the earth.” 


Text of Liberation Declaration by Exiles 
From Communist Lands 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to include text of Liberation 
edcomeets by exiles from Communist 

nds: 


TExT OF LIBERATION DECLARATION BY EXILES 
From Communist LANDS 


Whereas the peace ardently desired by the 
peoples of the whole world requires condi- 
tions of order and justice; 

These times of great trouble will persist in 
the world so long as peoples aspiring to lib- 
erty are kept in isolation from th- free world 
and in slavery; 

This trouble prevails particularly in Eu- 
rope, where the peoples, brutally separated 
from each other by an arbitrary will, see the 
ancient ties, both spiritual and material, ties 
formed by history and a common civilization, 
severed between them; 

This division in Europe keeps the West in a 
continual state of insecurity and weakness, 
depriving the countries that are still free of 
conditions indispensable to well-being and 
to the reestablishment of strength; 

This division isolates the countries of East- 
ern Europe and, despite their aspirations and 
natural tendencies, confines them against 
their will in the sphere subjected to Soviet 
communism; ; 

Whereas the isolation of an entire part of 
Europe can be maintained only by constraint 
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and terror exercised equally against nations 
and individuals; 

The nations held prisoners in an enemy 
camp are arrayed against the West as the 
advance guard of the new aggression which 
is being prepared; 

Individuals tortured in mind and in body 
must suffer an unnatural warping of their 
spirit by a despotic rule or perish; 

In the domain of fact, the Communist 
experiment is doomed to failure; the econ- 
omy of a country subjected to incessant 
levies, deprived of its markets and its natural 
outlets, moves toward catastrophe; the socia! 
order succumbs under a dictatorship which 
abolishes liberty of thought, creativeness, 
research, and enterprise, deprives the peasant 
of his land, the worker of the product of 
his labor, separates the child from the cus- 
toms, faith, education and patriotig¢ inspira- 
tion of his parents, and denies to an entire 
category of citizens the right of life; 

In the domain of the spirit, the pitiless 
struggle of communism against man leads 
to the debasement of the human being; in 
spite of the heroic resistance of our martyrs, 
to whom we render a tribute of deep emotion, 
our most precious heritage and our highest 
values, the very groundwork of our civiliza- 
tion, must suffer outrage and violence from 
a hostile mentality; in the systematic spread- 
ing of moral confusion, with no distinction 
between good and evil; the only law is an 
immense and brazen falsehood; 

Under cover of a treacherous system of 
thought, designed to gain command of the 
mass mind but incapable of fulfilling its 
promises, obscure forces are at work hostile 
to the entire world, whose only aim is to 
exercise absolute and limitless power; the 
exercise of this power becomes an end in it- 
self, with the world as its victim; and the 
unlawful occupation of the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries is the starting point for new 
conquests, 
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Whereas, moreover, the dangerous process 
of disintegration which threatens to extend 
over all Europe cannot be checked without 
restoring a rule of liberty to the countries 
i1 the East; and these countries are worthy 
of such a rule, having fought through cen- 
turies on the front lines of Europe to win 
freedom for themselves and for the conti- 
nent; 

The word “liberty” has gained heightened 
meaning and new value through the suffer- 
ings endured by these countries, sustaining 
their peoples in hope of the deliverance for 
which they long with all their hearts; 

Whereas such a deliverance ca‘ls for a great 
effort of constructive organization fired by 
a@ creative urge; 

This effort must air at the liberation of 
man as well as nations; 

The liberation of man must restore his 
natural rights—fundamental, inalienable, 
not to be proscribed, but protected in their 
very finality against the abuses of power 
and the interference of public authority; 

This liberation, consecrated by legal guar- 
anties of a national and international order, 
must deliver man from the fear that has per- 
meated his being and give back his indis- 
pensable sense of physical and spiritual se- 
curity; the freedom thus assured must be 
the essential element in the formation of 
states, and of those ties which are destined 
to draw more and more closely together the 
commonwealth of man; 

The freeing of the nations must put an 
end to unlawful dominion by any alien 
power acting through the intermediary of 
servile government imposed and maintained 
by violence; t 

It must restore to the people their right 
of adopting freely the laws and institutions 
of their choice, so that the just power of 
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mts shall derive from the consent 
of the governed; 

Further, it must provide means for remedy- 
ing as proiaptly as possible the social ills 
produced by Communist rule, which has 
created a much sharper social division than 
existed before between ruled and rulers, be- 
twe.. the mass of half-starving and down- 
trodden people and a small upper ruling 
group, politically and economically privileged 
and self-perpetuating, which wields power of 
life and death unrestrained by any civil or 
moral law; this deadly distinction must be 
abolished; and 

Whereas the reconstruction of Eastern 
Europe involves problems of a political, eco- 
nomic, and social order beyond the capabil- 
ities and powers of nations to resolve sepa- 
rately; the dangers to which they remain 
exposed have prepared them to seek salva- 
tion through union; this tendency toward 
close international collaboration is in har- 
mony with the present order of events; the 
federal principle, signifying union in liberty 
and implying the creation of organic ties, 
is the most appropriate and sure means of 
uniting the states; the peoples of the East 
are resolved to apply this principle to the 
regional organization which they envisage; 
these same peoples proclaim their right and 
their desire to take part in a united Europe 
on a federal basis, which they regard as the 
realization of all their prayers; and in spirit 
these continental and regional unions sig- 
nify further steps along the road to the in- 
dispensable organization of the free world 
as a whole; 

The great movement which carries the 
people of the East toward union springs 
likewise from a desire for security, from 
their need of opposing unitedly the menace 
of any totalitarian dictatorships whatsoever 
and of preventing any imperialist power 
from subordinating their countries to its 
will—as happened with Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia; 

Consequently the peoples of the East feel 
themselves brothers not only to all the free 
nations of the West but also to the Russian 
people and all the other peoples of the Soviet 
Union aspiring t> a common deliverance; 
and 
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Whereas, finally, continents, like men, are 
related to each other, and in the sense of 
the words spoken by the great American, 
Abraham Lincoln, whose memory we honor 
at this time, the world cannot live half free 
and half slave; 

The principles written into the Atlantic 
Charter could assure peace to the world under 
conditions of order and freedom; the present 
crisis results from the fact that certain of 
these principles have been abandoned; to 
cope with this crisis, and with the grave dis- 
order provoked by the division of the world, 
there is no better way than to return to these 
principles and to restore to the Charter its 
original authority; in order to bring about 
this restoration it is necessary to possess a 
definite program and real strength; 

The people of the United States of America, 
conscious of the mission before them, have 
resolutely given leadership to the free world 
in order to create, through new efforts and 
sacrifices, the preponderant strength able to 
assure a just and durable peace; 

The free world is the bearer of a political 
idea which it must share with all people 
eager to rally in a great and just cause; 
it is now for the United States of America, 
the Nation which marches at the head of 
the line, to speak the word; here where the 
representatives of the people, in a time of 
revolution against autocracy and in touch 
with the most enlightened minds of the 
Western World, once gathered to inspire the 
Constitution of a free people, and where the 
wisdom of a free people with authority gained 
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from glorious experience can restore to the 
world, in a time more infinitely troubled, the 
belief in liberty. 
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Now, therefore we exiles from Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
loyally united and single in thought, dedi- 
cated by the profound sufferings and the 
high aspirations of our native lands; 

Faithful to the example predecessors who, 
in the course of centuries have forged, in 
exile but in contact with the free world, the 
framework of the institutions, the laws, the 
liberties of their countries. 

Wish to send from the great Republic of 
the United States of America, where we have 
the good fortune to see the forces of free- 
dom assembling, a meSsage of confidence to 
our far away peoples; 

And to proclaim solemnly together the 
principles and aims of liberation: 

1. All men and all nations are endowed 
by their Creator with an inalienable right to 
liberty. The cause of freedom is, like the 
cause of peace, one and indivisible. The 
suppression of freedom in one part of the 
world endangers the freedom of all nations 
and of a)! men. 

2. The principles of law and liberty em- 
bodied in the Atlantic Charter offer solid 
foundations for just peace in our time. 
Therefore, as an earnest of the determina- 
tion in the free world to replace lawless- 
ness and tyranny now rampant, with liberty 
under law, there must be a return to the 
principles of the Charter. 

3. The world can Lave no peace so long as 
no real peace reigns in . urope. This cannot 
be achieved so long as that Continent is sun- 
dered i: two. The iron curtain divides Eu- 
rope into halves which are vitally neces- 
sary to each other. In the eastern half a 
ruling group irresponsible to the will of its 
own people is forging powerful arms for an 
aggressive war. Liberation of Central and 
Eastern Europe is therefore a condition es- 
sential to the establishment of international 
democratic order, justice, anc lasting peace. 

Having been violated by the same Soviet 
Communist aggressor, the freedom and in- 
dependence of our peoples deserve to be de- 
fended with the same determination as that 
with which the United Nations are defending 
the freedom of the ~“vrean people. 

4. The great powers cannot achieve their 
purpose of safeguarding Western Europe if 
they base their endeavors upon a recognition, 
even implied, of the present enslavement of 
Central and Eastern Europe. Let the free 
world give to the opvressec. peoples of East- 
ern and Central Europe at every possible op- 
portunity assurance that its purpose is to 
bring the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
into effect in their unhappy lands. It is 
for the free world to demand that all fur- 
ther deportations from our countries cease, 
that prisoners of war and persons deported 
from their homes be repatriated immediate- 
ly, that all Soviet troops and foreign police 
units be withdrawn, and that all political 
prisoner; wherever they are held be set free. 
The deliberate destruction of the best in our 
nations, steadily pursued, must be stopped. 
The firss goal is the establishment of demo- 
cratic governments and the holding of free 
elections under effective international su- 
pervision. 6 

5. All our peoples, from the Baltic to the 
Black and Adriatic Seas, from the iron cur- 
tain into the heart of the Russian lands, 
anxiously await action that would herald 
their approaching liberation. They are con- 
fident that the spiritual and material forces 
gathering under the leadership of the United 
States of America are capable of establish- 
ing a peace based on freedom and justice. 
Despite its impressive military might, the 
ruthless power confronting the free world is 
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undermined by hatred and latent revolt 
among the peoples it oppresses. Their con- 
tribution to the fight for freedom can lead 
to decisive results only if it is related to posi- 
tive and determined action by the free world. 

6. The peoples of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope are firmly resolved, upon their libera- 
tion, to join the community of free nations 
and to establish government of the people 
by the people and for the people. The right 
of habeas corpus, as well as freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of résearch and artistic crea- 
tion, freedom of opinion and of information, 
freedom of assembly, among other eseential 
freedoms and fundamental political and 
social rights, shall be assured. No one shall 
be barred from education because of national 
origin, religious or political belief, or social 
and economic circumstances. Parents shall 
have the right to send children to such 
schools as they may establish or choose. 
There shall be special care for the oncoming 
generation of the young, who have a right 
to the widest opportunities to use their 
enthusiasm and capacity in building a bet- 
ter new order of society. The machine of 
mutual extermination shall no longer roll 
through our countries. Crimes against hu- 
manity shall te deait with through the regu- 
lar process of justice and on grounds of per- 
sonal responsibility for definite acts. East- 
ern European democracy cannot be revived 
through vengeance. Thou shall no. kill is 
the basic commandment for us. 

7. The movement of ideas and persons, 
goods, and services shall be free. Individual 
initiative shall te stimulated. Choice hbe- 
tween private and public enterprise should 
be determined on the basis of merit; those 
methods which can produce better results 
both for consumers and workers should have 
preference. 

There shall be no more iron curtains. Our 
countries shall again be integrated into the 
world economy and be able to raise their 
standard of living and add their contribution 
to general welfare. 

8. The land shall be owned by the peasant 
as his private property in accordance with 
the desire of the whole peasantry, which 
forms a major part of our populations and 
the backbone of our nations. Cooperatives 
and other forms of association voluntarily 
entered into by the peasants for economic 
ends shall be free from Government inter- 
ference. Advanced scientific methods and 
modern implements will help to raise the 
standard of living of the rural and urban 
populations. 

9. The workers, manual and intellectual, 
shall be protected against exploitation 
whether by private or by public enterprise 
and shall be free from the fetters of arbitrary 
and competitive forced standards in work as 
from repressive labor laws. They shall be 
free to choose their employment and the 
places where they wish to live and work. 
Free and independent trade unions and ore 
ganizations shall be the guardians of work- 
ers’ rights and interests. There shall be re- 
sponsibility on the part of the public au- 
thorities and private administrators that 
technological and scientific resources be em- 
ployed to increase output and improve levels 
of living. The workers shall be entitled to 
a just share in the profits earned by their 
industries. Before the interest of the ma- 
chine comes the interest of man. 

10. The peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe are eager to take their natural place 
in the great movement of free peoples to- 
ward better relationship and closer union. 
They are desirous of establishing among 
themselves strong ties of a Federal charac- 
ter and of jointing in the formation of a 
United Europe. Such a fraternal federa- 
tion must prize and respect the distinctive 
values of each nation, for the common good 
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of our European civilization and for the cul- 
tural heritage of mankind throughout the 
world. 

Our belief in the need of close and loyal 
cooperation has prompted us to come for- 
ward with this joint declaration. We pledge 
ourselves to remain faithful to this belief 
after liberation. 

In this great country, where the idea of 
liberty is so closely bound to that of union, 
we pray God to give us the strength we need 
to bring to a successful outcome the fight 
for the freedom and the union of our na- 
tions. 


Insurance Has Total War Ally in Grand 
Jury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Anthony W. Fitzgerald, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: 


INSURANCE Has TOTAL WaR ALLY IN GRAND 
JuRY—REGARD BOTH As INTERDEPENDENT IN 
UNIFIED PATTERN OF DEmMocRACY—INSUR- 
ANCE BoTH DIRECTLY AND INDIRECTLY AF- 
FECTED BY GRAND JURY WorRK—PROPOSED 
Goa. For INSURANCE ADVERTISING SUGGESTED 


(By Anthony W. Fitzgerald) 


In this age of revolutionary movements 
and international crises, it is interesting to 
recall that the product of one of the most 
noteworthy attacks on vested power was the 
Bill of Rights, the embodiment of much that 
our own American revolutionaries fought 
and died for amid upheavals similar to those 
we witness today. One hundred and fifty- 
nine years ago last December 15 the Bill of 
Rights became the law of the land and one 
of its most important provisions, article V, 
reads in part as follows: “No person shall be 
held to answer for a capital or other in- 
famous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury * * * and 
since that time the grand jury has con- 
tinued to be, as it was for many centuries 
prior to the revolt of the American Colonies, 
a bulwark of our liberties, a defender of the 
individual against unjust prosecution, an 
arm of justice in bringing malefactors to 
punishment. The reader may well wonder 
by what tenuous thread the two apparently 
widely diverse ideas—of insurance, a com- 
plex world in itself, and of the grand jury, 
an essentially judicial body—are entwined, 
The answer is simple: In this highly de- 
veloped civilization that we call democracy 
each component part is mutually interde- 
pendent to such an extent that it forms 
a unified pattern in a total war of ideas 
against a barbarous concept of life, also 
unified but on a quite different ground, the 
negative principle of annihilating whatever 
stands in its way. 


GRAND JURY A SAFEGUARD 


Whether the grand jury had its origins in 
the perfect democracy that was Athens or in 
the feudal system of justice in Normandy, 
legal historians generally agree that by the 
fourteenth century in England, during the 
reign of Edward III, it had assumed the pe- 
culiar characteristics and functions which it 
still possesses today. Then, as now, it served 
as a buffer between overweening power (of 
king or nobleman) and the helpless com- 


moner and acted as an arm of the judicial 
branch of the government in tracking down 
crir:e within its bailiwick and assaying the 
strength of the prosecution's case before 
actual trial. Today its ancient home, Eng- 
land, has abolished its services and many 
States of the Union have followed suit; but 
in the majority of States and in the Federal 
courts the grand jury is still regarded as a 
vital force both as a shield and a spear of 
justice. The very nature of the grand jury, 
namely, the selection by lot of 23 representa- 
tive and intelligent members of the com- 
munity, insures impartiality and careful 
weighing of evidence for the protection of 
the accused and for the counterbalancing 
check on an overzealous prosecutor. The 
community is served especially by the unique 
power of the body to initiate an investiga- 
tion of its own motion, without regard for 
the district attorney who acts as its counsel 
or the very court which brought it into be- 
ing; it derives from its own strength the 
power to subpena witnesses and possesses 
the mighty weapon of punishment for con- 
tempt for the recalcitrant ones who defy its 
authority. Another safeguard of our liber- 
ties—although it may seem much abused in 
these days of a national emergency—accom- 
panies certain testimony before the grand 
jury, namely, the waiver of immunity, the 
cloak of protection against self-incrimina- 
tion which the same article V of the Bill of 
Rights assures every person in reasonable 
fear of prosecution. 

Cases appearing before a grand jury in 
which insurance is directly interested, are 
many: Arson -atters, offenses of bonded 
public officials, larceny cases where a cargo 
or truckload is insured are commonplaces in 
the grand-jury room. Even life insurance 
may enter collaterally into a case before 
the body, as for example an occasional homi- 
cide caused by an overeager beneficiary or 
an attempt to cheat tax laws or bankruptcy 
statutes by secreting of assets. 

Indirectly insurance is connected with 
other types of cases handled by the grand 
jury and not the least of these was exhibited 
at she trial of the 11 alleged Commu- 
nists in the southern district of New York 
during most of 1949. At that trial defense 
counsel! assailed the system of selecting grand 
jurors in the district for seven long weeks 
and more than 2,500 pages of testimony. 
Every effort was made by the defense to 
drag in the whipping-boy of discrimination 
in order to discredit the grand jury which 
had rendered the true bill of indictment 
against the 11 accused. The mere fact that 
@ grand juror worked for an insurance com- 
pany caused loud cries and moans of pain 
among their thespian attorneys; and if a 
grand juror happened to live in one of the 
large housing developments owned by an 
insurance company, the defendants hastened 
again to scream “discrimination” and to 
try in every way their ingenious minds could 
twist to tie up insurance with hatred of cer- 
tain races and the “capitalistic, fascistic, 
warmongering aggressors of Wall Street.” 
Somehow insurance withstood the blasts of 
rage from Foley Square even as did the 
learned Judge Medina on the bench and the 
trial jury which found the 11 guilty as 
charged. 

INSURANCE A VITA~ FACTOR 

An interesting side-line in this connection 
has been the realization by insurance com- 
panies of the possibility of great damage 
being wrought by Communists and fellow- 
travelers of various hues, should they in- 
filtrate into grand or petit juries. In the 
latter type of jury there has long been a 
suspicion that verdicts, excessively high in 
accident or injury cases, were brought about 
by persons “planted” on juries with the ex- 
press purpose of causing trouble for the 
“capitalistic” insurers. Does it seem far- 
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fetched when we consider that quite fre- 
quently repeaters occur on juries as volun- 
teers with little or no check on their back- 
grounds? The Federal Grand Jurors’ Asso- 
ciation for the Eastern District of New York 
has gone so far on this point as to sponsor 
legislation in Congress to compel all jurors, 
grand or petit, to take a solemn loyalty oath 
in addition to possessing other qualifications 
so that a charge of perjury will await any 
one thus falsely swearing upon entering into 
his duties as a juror. Granted that one who 
does not believe in the sanctity of an oath 
will not hesitate in performing what he con- 
siders an empty ritual; nevertheless, by so 
binding himself under oath the perjurer 
would subject himself to penalties under the 
law. 

It is also interesting to note that insurance 
executives as well as employees of insurance 
firms make excellent grand jurors. In most 
jurisdictions representative groups of citi- 
zens such as clergymen, doctors, dentists, 
druggists, attorneys, and newspaper editors 
are exempt from grand jury service and the 
result is that the jury board has great diffi- 
culties in finding individuals to serve who are 
competent, impartial, and intelligent enough 
to weigh the evidence and reach a just ver- 
dict. In the New York City area it is to be 
noted that a large number of insurance men 
not only serve gladly on grand juries but 
also participate actively in the work of the 
various grand jury associations which aid 
the courts in their work and attempt to 
educate the general public in the important 
part played by the grand jury in the life of 
the community. Insurance men bring a 
wealth of experience and training to jury 
work and, although generally they are chal- 
lenged, especially in petit jury trials involv- 
ing liability, they are welcome on the grand 
jury as an invaluable aid in its work. 

Whether the temperature of the war be hot 
or cold, our way of life is faced with a 
mortal enemy, a cunning foe who probes and 
seeks out and then exploits our weaknesses 
and faults, no matter how insignificant or 
seemingly unrelated to the general pattern 
of our democracy that they may be. We 
have noted with amazement and concern 
Communist infiltration into our class- 
rooms—for they know how important to the 
continuance of democracy the education of 
the young is—and Communist seizure of 
control of labor unions, communications, 
Government positions—for, according to 
Marxist doctrine, each of those fields is 
a critical one in the life of a nation. We 
have been aware of their use of the very 
constitutional safeguards which were in- 
tended not as a shield for the evil, but as 
protection for the good citizen: the plea 
of self-incrimination, the disavowal of guilt 
by association, the claim to the right of self- 
expression. Is it surprising then that the 
enemy has attacked directly two important 
institutions of our national life, the grand 
jury and insurance, which each contribute 
in its own way to the interrelated whole 
called democracy? Anything which affords 
security must be assailed by the enemy both 
because it encourages our own citizens to up- 
hold their form of government and because 
it is an encouragement and a goal for others, 
not as fortunate as ourselves, to yearn for and 
to seek. Both insurance and the grand jury 
are a bulwark for the individual and for the 
state; for the individual because they pro- 
tect him against the hazards of daily life 
whether these threaten his property or his 
very existence; for the state because they 
assure a protected continuance of those 
principles for which the original Bill of 
Rights was enacted. 

Could the Communists convince the com- 
mon man that the grand jury is an anomaly, 
a mere judicial appendage which should be 
discarded without any loss to him, and could 
they succeed in urging upon the individual 
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that insurance companies are indeed soul- 
less aggregations of wealth and power in 
the hands of a few mercenary capitalists, 
then their ultimate remote goal would be 
fully realized in the distrust and dislike the 
common man would feel for both insurance 
and the grand jury. There might be a les- 
son in this for our insurers, a guide for their 
advertising programs and contacts with the 
general public. Should they not emphasize 
the salient part they play in today’s titanic 
conflict between contentment and greed, 
between the haves and the have-nots, 
between civilization as we know it and the 
utter barbarism of the East? Surely it 
would not be too ambitious an undertaking 
for insurance companies to match the ef- 
forts of our grand jurors’ associations in try- 
ing to educate the public to an awareness 
of all the vast blessings of our national life, 
whether these be found in the existence of 
the grand jury or in the prosperity of 
insurance companies—both controlled not 
by selfish and venal prosecutors or moneyed 
tycoons, but by the common man himself as 
participant or owner. 


Congress Falls Heir to Perplexing 
Problems 


REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


I 
Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 


er, this Congress falls heir to the greatest 
volume of perplexing problems of any 
Congress of which I have had the honor 
of being a Member. 

We fall heir to the accumulated mis- 
takes of the past 5 years, and we cannot 
in conscience, as representatives of the 
American people, deny that the respon- 
sibility for their solution rests upon us. 

One virtue in looking back over the in- 
credibly stupid statesmanship that pre- 
ceded our present dilemma and which 
culminated at Yalta, Tehran, and Pots- 
dam, is to understand how inescapable 
our responsibility is. 

It is true that part of the responsibility 
for the solution of the present day inter- 
national problems must rest with other 
free nations of the world, but no Ameri- 
can can deny that the Frankenstein 
monster now at large bears the label 
“Made in America.” 

The astounding and frightening con- 
cessions made to communism by a piti- 
fully sick, old man under tremendous in- 
tellectual pressure from advisers, whom 
we shall charitably term incompetent, 
although we now know many of them, 
like Alger Hiss with whom he went to 
Yalta, were downright subversive, were 
not made with the consent of the nations 
now in imminent peril of being crushed 
under the red boots of the Communist 
horde. 

While it would be naive to ask our free 
allies to do nothing but give our troops 
access to the enemy, it would be unjust 
and dishonorable to ask them to bear 
the full burden of destroying a menace 
for which we alone are responsible, 


Because of this we must as an honor- 
able nation bend our backs to the great- 
est financial, economic, and military 
burden in our history. oe 
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As a result, our Nation now faces a new 
period of Government intervention in 
the personal and economic life of the 
people. 

No one will deny the need for this. 

But it behooves this Congress to make 
certain that the emergency powers ex- 
tended for this purpose be applied prop- 
erly and wisely so that there is a mini- 
mum of disruption of the people’s daily 
lives consistent with adequate national 
defense, 

I am frightened sometimes by the 
sweeping powers being cemanded by the 
Federal, and by some State, executives. 
The startling implications of the legis- 
lation requested by the President to 
guard against air attack authorizing 
peacetime seizure of property on an un- 
paralleled scale and naralyzation of the 
Nation by Presidential order is one fear- 
ful example. 

This thing we call an emergency may 
last the rest of our natural lives, and 
every time this Congress surrenders any 
given power to the executive branch, it 
must be with the realization that it may 
never be returned in our lifetime. 

Even if we were to engage in, and win, 
an all-out war within the next few years, 
the production emergency would simply 
shift over to a rehabilitation program. 

And we would probably still have to 
Police the peace for the balance of the 
century. 

mr 

All this points to the need of main- 
taining civilian life on as high a plane as 
possible, because whataver our way of 
life is to become, it will probably be, to 
= — purpose, our permanent way 

e. 


I am deeply convinced that this Con- 
gress has a sacred duty to the American 
people to keep the military burden on 
the economy as light as is possible with- 
out endangering their safety. 

As we all know, and as General Eisen- 
hower recently—NAM convention, New 
York, December 1950—stated, every gen- 
eral asks for far more than he needs, and 
I say bluntly and without apology that 
we, in Congress, owe it to our constitu- 
ents not to be timid about examining and 
evaluating the magnitude of military 
requests. 

Hand in hand with that goes the re< 
sponsibility to courageously deny unrea< 
sonable requests for power on the part of 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Iv 


Here again I wish to speak bluntly. 

There are in the executive branch to- 
day many influential administrators who 
would like to use this permanent emer- 
gency to Socialize America. 

This is their golden opportunity to 
panic the Congress into hasty, unwise, 
and destructive decisions, all cloaked in 
the impressive language of national de- 
fense and preparation for survival in 
the event of atomic attack. 

These administrators do not call them- 
selves Socialists or Communists, they call 
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themselves planners, and their goal is 


the British type of welfare state. 


I believe that I have a pretty good idea 
as to how they might be approaching this 
campaign of economic sabotage. 

The job could be done in three steps. 

The first step would be to impose so 
many unworkable economic controls and 
embark upon so much unjustified stock- 
piling of basic materials that produc- 
tion—and, therefore, employment— 
would unavoidably drop to a dangerous 
low. 

The second step could be to take ad- 
vantage of the suffering caused by un- 
employment and by the shortages of 
goods and impose rationing and planned 
production. 

The third step would be to continue 
the policy of deficit spending, piling up 
the national debt with all of its inflation- 
ary forces, and adopt a socialistic policy 
of taxation which would destroy the in- 
centive and ambition of our people to 
produce. 

They could say: “Private industry has 
tragically demonstrated that it is in- 
capable of meeting the Nation’s produc- 
tion goals. In the interests of national 
health and safety, Government must 
plan the national production and control 
the instruments of production.” 

Thus, 100 years of industrial progress 
and well-being could be swept away and 
this great Nation would sink to the drab 
sustenance level common to all state- 
administered economies, 

Vv 


The resulting tragedy would be played 
in two parts. 

First, the people would be stripped of 
the right to make personal economic de- 
cisions or to better their economic condi- 
tion except throuith the political pa- 
tronage framework of the state. 

Second, their productivity, without in- 
centive, would dwindle to the point that 
one of two things would happen: either 
the state administration would stimulate 
production with bayonets and work per- 
mits, or the production would be allowed 
to sink to a point where our national 
defense could not be maintained, making 
us easy prey for the Red Fascists of the 
East. 

We may as well face two facts: A free 
America must remain strong in order to 
survive, and America cannot remain 
strong in the absence of individual eco- 
nomic decisions and personal incentives. 

The only guardians of the people’s 
freedoms are the people's elected repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 

What this Congress does will be writ- 
ten—for good or for bad—in big red let- 
ters on the pages of twentieth century 
history. 

We, alone, stand between the endless 
requests of the administration and the 
welfare of the people. 

We must be aware of our dual respon- 
sibility to support adequate arms and 
proper regulations for defense, and to 
oppose unnecessary inroads upon the 
people’s purse and upon their freedoms. 

vI 


It seems to me that, in the past, some 
of the committees of Congress have suf- 
fered from a form of inferiority complex 
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in dealing with administrative experts in 
the fields of economics and fiscal policy, 

It also seems to me that this stems 
from undue modesty in applying the 
basic laws of commmon sense to super- 
ficially complex situations. 

Needless to say, there are very few of 
us who qualify as technical experts in 
these fields, but it is also needless to say 
that there are very few among us who 
do not or could not easily understand the 
underlying principles of production and 
finance. 

In our dealings with administration 
spokesmen, we cannot, in conscience, 
forget that in a very real sense of the 
word, each is a special pleader for a spe- 
cial cause—a member of a superlobby. 

Unfortunately, some of them consider 
Congress an unnecessary road block to 
the achievement of their specific pro- 
grams, 

As a result, they show at times a tend- 
ency to either overwhelm us with their 
special knowledge and prestige, or re- 
tire in the ivory towers of their post- 
graduate scholastic honors. 

As some of my older colleagues may 
recall, I used to be a school teacher. 

In fact, I taught economics at New 
York University, which might qualify me 
as an expert. 

I can tell you, however, that there is 
very little in classical economics that 
would be useful in running a war-pro- 
duction program or finding the money 
with which to pay for it. 

Every intelligent adult can master the 
fundamentals involved by simply calling 
upon his common sense. 

vir 


I want to say at this time that I am 
very optimistic about America’s ability to 
retain a high standard of living in spite 
of the military burden upon our econ- 
omy—if the people are allowed the 
proper degree of freedom to produre. 

There is, to my knowledge, no acute 
shortage of anything that could not be 
overcome within 2 or 3 years at the 
most. 

America has doubled its productive ca- 
pacity with the last quarter century and 
can do it again if the conditions are 
suitable. 

We can have both guns and butter, 
after a short intermission for intensive 
rearmament, if the productive processes 
are not hamstrung by bureaucracy. 

The other day I saw an article on 
this subject. It is a good summary of 
the problem: 

There is nothing impossible about our pro- 
duction problem unless we think there is. 

After all, what is production—what are 
its elements? 

Anything and everything manufactured is 
no more than some natural resources whose 
form, condition, and place have been changed 
by somebody applying to them some human 
energy with the aid of some tools, 

That’s all there is to production—natural 
resources, human energy, and tools. 

So if we cannot increase production, it 
will be because we cannot or do not have 
enough of these three things. 

First, let’s see how we are off for natural 
resources. 

The most important of these is steel, and 
we now have 30 percent more capacity than 
we had during the last war. 


On top of this, the Government does not 
need as much steel this time—we have an 
enormous amount of things made of steel 
left over from the last war. 

Unless we bungle the handling of our steel 
supply, we will get along pretty well. 

As for copper, zinc, nickel, etc., there is 
as yet no evidence that their present short 
supply is going to be a long or insurmount- 
able problem. 

We have made good progress toward re- 
ducing our need for the tin and natural 
rubber from which we could conceivably be 
cut off in Asia. 

We have the best food production in all 
the world. 

We will probably be short of cotton and 
wool for a while, but the situation does not 
look alarming. 

The plastic supply is in real trouble due 
to the benzol shortage, but that can be solved 
by making it synthetically. 

In fact, any and every shortage must be 
looked upon as temporary and as a challenge 
to our ingenuity and determination, and 
Government must allow us as much freedom 
as possible to overcome them. 

If we have trouble with lumber, tile, brick, 
etc., it will be because of a shortage in our 
second factor of production—human energy. 

How are we off for human energy—our 
working force? 

No one believes that mobilization will cut 
down the total number of people engaged in 
productive work. 

There is an enormous force of highly 
capable women (and retired men) able and 
willing to step into industry. 

So the quantity of human energy does not 
seem to present any serious problem. 

But the quantity is only half the human- 
energy problem—in most industries the qual- 
ity is just as important. 

This quality problem is not a problem of 
the people themselves: it is a problem of 
whether the people are given an under- 
standing of the importance of their produc- 
tion and properly trained in the work they 
are asked to do. 

If all of us know that the quality of our 
work will largely control our standard of 
living, we need not worry very much abcut 
that work being well done. 

To bring out this high quality of human 
energy, all we need to do is be sure that we 
do know what the problem is. 

Last but not least, we come to the third 
factor of production—tools. 

Here we have two problems: (1) the ex- 
isting tools must be replaced as they wear 
out, and (2) extra tools must be added. 

The excess-profits tax on the payments 
for the use of the tools (business profits) 
makes both of these problems extremely 
serious. 

The best-kept secret in American busi- 
ness is that the high profits of 1948, 1949, 
and 1950 are not high at all: They simply 
look high because the tools being worn out 
are carried on the company books at the 
acquisition price instead of their greatly in- 
creased replacement price. 

The cost expense item called “depreciation 
of plant and equipment” should be at least 
twice as large as it is. 

As matters now stand, business is not able 
to put aside enough money to replace the 
tools that will soon have to be scrapped, let 


alone attract new investment to increase its 


stock of tools. 

For the moment, let’s ignore the welfare 
of the investors who own these®tools and 
look at the other people who will suffer if 
tools disappear. 

Those other people are everybody, because 
these tools account for 94.7 percent of our 
production. 

These tools make the difference between 
the American worker and the Chinese 
coolie—they make the difference between 
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the American standard of living and medio- 
cre poverty. 

In the long run, our material welfare is 
going to be what our tools of production 
make it. 

We can make some immediate progress by 
using the tools better, but that will never 
be a substitute for adding more and better 
tools. 

If we do not do that, then nothing else 
we can do will save our living standards. 

It can be done, however, if our Govern- 
ment will let industry correct its cost ac- 
counting. 

VIII 

The ideas set forth in that rather 
heartening quotation seem to me to be 
the basis of a pretty good checklist of 
the things that Congress could and 
should keep its eye on. 

Naturally, no administration and no 
bureau of the administration wants to 
be heckled while it works, but any good 
administration or good bureau welcomes 
ccnstructive criticism. 

And the people have a right to de- 
mand that Congress keep a watchful and 
helpful eye on the people who are car- 
rying out the intentions of the Nation, 

For example, there seems reason to 
believe that there is considerable con- 
fusion regarding certain scarce metals 
because of the administration’s policy 
regarding stockpiling. 

The criticism that has appeared in the 
press concerning the plans for the stock- 
piling of aluminum in ingot form when 
there are idle facilities for converting 
it into sheets seems well grounded. 

Another example, one which has been 
going on for many years, is the admin- 


istration’s stockpiling of tungsten, a 
metal supposedly in short supply. 

I quote from the Wall Street Journal 
of October 25, 1950, written by R. C. 
McKenna, a recognized authority on the 
subject: 


The folly of additional stockpiling— 


Writes Mr. McKenna— 


is well illustrated by the fact that at the 
time of Pearl Harbor the Government stock- 
pile was approximately 6,000,000 pounds of 
contained tungsten metal, and by the end 
of the war this emergency stock had been 
increased to 33,000,000 pounds. 

Thirty-three million pounds represented 
more than sufficient for three war years of 
maximum production. 

As a matter of fact, during a world-wide 
war, the 6,000,000 pounds on stockpile at 
the time of Pearl Harbor were not used. 

The records show that the stockpile was 
increased by 27,000,000 pounds. 

It can be assumed that since VJ-day, the 
Government has added approximately 14,- 
000,000 pounds to the stockpile. 

That would indicate a total stockpile now 
of about 47,000,000 pounds. 

Since the average annual consumption in 
this country during 1945-49 was about 8,000,- 
000 pounds, this would mean enough tung- 
sten for 6 years’ use. 

Yet the Government plans to add 10,000,- 
000 pounds more to its stockpile. 

The price of metallic tungsten in ore has 
increased since the invasion of Korea from 
$1.50 a pound to $2.25 a pound. 

Even the $1.50 price was artificial, for it 
was at this price that our Government was 
buying all the production of American 
mines. 


The complaint involved here seems to 
me to justify serious consideration. 








After all, the purpose of stockpiles 
should be to prevent shortages during 


es, 

In the case of tungsten, however, the 
stockpile seems to be aggravating the 
shortage. ot 


It goes without saying that no sensible 
person would deny the existence of some 
critical shortages. 

But that is all the more reason why 
the handling of the available supplies 
should be scrutinized. 

The people’s living standards and, in 
some cases, the people’s employment re- 
quire that government should not un- 
necessarily withhold scarce materials 
from civilian production. 

I believe it the duty of Congress to ap- 
point committees to listen to any citizen 
or group of citizens wishing to present 
proper protests or to make constructive 
suggestions. 

We must not be deterred by emotional 
claims that such action would penalize 
our chances of victory or give aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 

It is all very well to dramatize the sit- 
uation and to tell the people that they 
must make heavy personal sacrifices for 
the sake of survival, but there is no sense 
in imposing a single sacrifice that is not 
necessary, and there is no justification 
for Congress not doing all it can to de- 
tect and prevent needless hardship. 

Moreover, the speed with which we can 
overcome these shortages will, to a large 
extent, depend upon the degree of free- 
dom with which business can exercise 
its ingenuity and resourcefulness. Any 
unnecessary restrictions placed upon 
practically applied imagination and cre- 
ative determination of our industrial 
leailers only means prolonged shortages 
and prolonged sacrifices on the part of 
the people. 

The creation of new methods, the dis- 
covery of new sources, both natural and 
synthetic, must be encouraged by giving 
man the freedom to develop them. 

x 


Another responsibility which, in my 
opinion, rests squarely upon the shoul- 
ders of Congress is that of insuring 
proper revenue methods. 

We know, by now, the deteriorating 
effects of deficit spending. We know 
from experience that monetization of 
the public debt is just as inflationary as 
the printing of greenbacks. 

We also know that the sale of Govern- 
ment bonds to the people will not close 
the gap between tax receipts and Federal 
expenditures. 


It is a healthy sign, therefore, that the 
administration has asked for a balanced 
budget. 

The question, however, is how to bal- 
ance the budget—and the Constitution 
places the burden of solution squarely 
upon the House of Representatives. 

The first question regarding the budget 
should be the size of the budget. Until 

that we will not know the mag- 
nitude of the problem. 

This will also be affected by the size 
and type of our Armed Forces, a mat- 
ter which Congress should not fail to 
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examine with great care and speak upon 
with complete candor. 

It is futile to wrangle with the admin- 
istrators of our Federal bureaus as to 
which nonmilitary expenses shall be cut 
and how much. 

In my opinion it is up to Congress to 
tell the nonmilitary bureaus how much 
money they can have and let them decide 
where the reductions are to be made. 

That is what we all, as private citi- 
zens, must do when we get into a finan- 
cial emergency: we see how much we 
have left and then decide how to use it. 

The administration has submitted to 
Congress a budget of 71,500,000,000 
“bucks”; in addition to this, the continu- 
ing obligations, loan and contract au- 
thorizations amount to about another 
$20,000,000,000, which brings the actual 
budget submitted up to about $90,000,- 
000,000. 

xI 

Even after Congress fries much of 
the fat out of this budget it will still 
be several billion higher than our pres- 
ent revenue, which means that taxes 
must be raised if the budget is to be 
balanced. 

The question now is how they should 
be raised. 

Will this revenue emergency be used 
to further extend the socialistic prin- 
ciple of progressive or craduated taxa- 
tion of personal and corporate income? 

The pressure upon Congress to do so 
will be tremendous. 

We will hear impassioned speeches ex- 
tolling the virtues of the tax methods 
used in Socialist Britain—the methods 
which are destroying Britain’s creative 
middle class. 

We will be urged to require equality 
of sacrifice from the so-called privileged 
classes. 

What is equality of sacrifice in regard 
to personal income tax? 

If a man who makes $50,000 a year 
pays 10 times as much as a man who 
makes $5,000 per year, is that equality 
of sacrifice? 

Very few Americans today seem to 
think so. We are mostly agreed that the 
$50,000 man should pay more than 10 
times as much as the $5,000 man. 

But how much more? 

The $50,000 man is now taxed about 
$25,000, while the $5,000 man is taxed 
about $1,000. 

That is 25 times as much. 

And there will be, appearing before 
the Ways and Means Committee, peo- 
ple who will want to make it much more. 

I am profoundly convinced that un- 
less this Congress stands firm and holds 
the line on this Socialist-inspired prin- 
ciple of taxation, we will destroy the 
most precious asset we have: the ag- 
gressive initiative, imagination, and am- 
bition of the producing members of our 
society. 

And, again I say, whatever we do this 
year will not be undone for many, many 
years to come. 

To all practical purposes we simply 
must regard the present situation as 
being permanent. 
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What then should be the principle 
behind our 1951 revenue policy? The 
principle should be one that will pre- 
serve and encourage the incentive and 
ambition of our people. Our forefathers 
gave us a political system that was 
unique in the world. It was the only 
private-property system in existence at 
that time. 

The Constitution, which is the basis 
for our private-property system, is the 
greatest political invention in all his- 
tory, and it embodied the idea that 
every man, regardless of origin or sta- 
tivn in life, could become just as pros- 
Perous as his energy, ability, and deter- 
mination could make him. 

This idea was the atomic power of the 
eighteenth century. It split the atom 
of human energy in the North American 
wilderness and released a current of ac- 
tivity and individual planning that car- 
ried our people farther and faster down 
the road of progress than any other peo. 
ple had ever traveled before. 

Call it anything you wish—sales tax; 
most of our taxes embody some form of 
tax on spending; excise or corporation 
income tax—the result is the same: the 
people who do the spending pay the tax 
in proportion to what they spend. 

In my opinion, the most practical, in- 
expensive, and painless method would 
be a flat increase—not a graduated in- 
crease—on corporate income. 

The collection of such a tax is certain, 
inexpensive, and the volume of revenue 
to be derived from it can be pretty ac- 
curately forecast. 

A flat sales tax would be even more 
predictable, but it would be more ecx- 
pensive to collect and more unpopular 
with the people. 

‘This so-called corporation tax would 
not actually be a tax on the corpora- 
tions. That idea is fiction because all 
corporation taxes have always been an- 
ticipated by manageme:.t and made 
part of the price that must be collected 
from the customer. 

The law may state with all piety that 
corporation taxes must not be passed on 
to the customer, but common sense tells 
us that there is no place for the corpo- 
ration to get the money except from the 
customer. 

This tax, therefore, would be an in- 
visible war tax collected from the people 
by the corporations and passed on to the 
Internal Revenue Department. 

There is no reason to believe that cor- 
porations would object to this role of 
tax collector because they Lave been 
doing it ever since corporate incomes 
have been subject to Federal taxes. 

xr 


There is another phase of corporate 
taxatiton to which, in my humble opin- 
ion, this Congress should address its 
careful attention. 

As was mentioned a few minutes ago, 
there has been no provision made in the 
present law governing corporation in- 
come taxes for the recovery of the re- 
placement cost of the assets of produc.’ 
tion—the toois which are responsible 
for the amazing productivity of our 
Nation. 
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Every man who owns a house knows 
how the cost of replacing it would com- 
pare with the amount he paid for it. 

The reason, as we all know, is the mon- 
etary inflation—the deficit spending on 
the part of the Federal Government. 

This inflation affects industry the 
same way it affects individuals. 


Drafting of Ex-Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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For your added information I would like to 
list a few personal hardship cases which I 
ran across in this group of men. Worries at 
home are one of the chief reasons why these 
men feel they should not be sent overseas 
and into battle for a second time. 

One case is a first lieutenant from Cuya- 
hoga Falls. He went into the Army for the 
first time when he was 18. Of his 4 years 


in World War II service, two of them were 
spent overseas. He had three tanks shot out 
from under him. He was hospitalized twice 


An industrial plant that cost $10,000,- 4 
000 ten years ago would cost about $25,- 4 t Wednesday, February 28, 1951 
000,000 to replace today. w% Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, during the 


Yet the tax law forbids the corpora- 
tion to apply more than $10,000,000 to its 
depreciation reserve. 

As a result, the corporation is forced 
to overstate its profits, pay profit taxes 
on amounts that are not in any sense of 
the word profits, and put part of the 
proceeds into what is erroneously called 
the surplus account. 

Using this method, which is the only 
method available to business, the corpo- 
ration wishing to replace the $10,000,000 
plant would have to overstate its profits 
by $25,000,000 and pay about $10,000,000 
tax. 

That would leave it the extra $15,000,- 
000 needed to make up the deficit in the 
replacement reserve account. 

xIV 


This is not an academic problem. 

It is one that must be solved in order 
to protect the tools of production which 
constitute the big difference between 
America and the rest of the world. 

The tools may be precious to the peo- 
ple who own them and get dividends for 
their use, but they are far more precious 
to the men who make their living using 
them. 

As matters now stand, if the corpora- 
tions collect enough so-called profit to 
be able to replace the tools when they 
wear out, they are castigated as profit- 
eers and there is a renewed hue and cry 
to raise their taxes. 

American business has probably over- 
stated its profits by $50,000,000,000 
during the past 4 years and has been 
subjected to a vicious campaign of vitu- 
peration for having apparently made 
exorbitant amounts. 

The central problem involved here, 
however, is not the welfare of the corpo- 
rations, but the welfare of the Nation 
as a whole, which depends upon the 
proper renewal of these corporate assets. 

It is naive for us to assume that the 
Internal Revenue Department will 
voluntarily take any action to grant re- 
lief to the corporations: their business 
is to collect taxes and collect as much 
as they can. 

But Congress cannot ignore the long- 
term implications of this situation. 

Without its magnificent stock of tools 
of production, America would be no 
more than a third-rate nation. 

The Communists have often boasted 
that if they could not conquer American 
capitalism, they could trick it into 
spending and taxing itself to death. 

The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy, and we of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress must not be guilty of introducing 
or perpetuating destructive methods of 
taxation. 


past 2 months my congressional office, 
like many others, has received numerous 
complaints in connection with the draft- 
ing of ex-service men. In my humble 
opinion the inactive reservist is being 
discriminated against. He has not been 
receiving pay for his services and never 
thought he would be recalled just to build 
up a defense program. The active re- 
servist who has been drawing money is 
in an entirely different category than 
is the inactive man. 

It does not seem fair to recall those in 
the inactive reserve until all those who 
have been receiving money for their 
services have been recalled. The follow- 
ing letters are self-explanatory: 


‘TROUBLES, AGE, AND Worry Sap MORALE OF 
RESERVISTS 


Eprror, BEACON JOURNAL: 

I have just returned from a 6-day visit to 
Fort Lawton, Wash., where, living on the post 
during that time, I was in an excellent posi- 
tion to observe the general morale in the 
camp. 

I found that the morale of the Regular 
Army officers and enlisted men there is good. 
I did not find, however, that this condition 
exists with the inactive reservists, category 
four, who were activated only a month ago 
and were already packed up and waiting 
shipment there for Japan and Korea. 

My observations, of course, deal with more 
than 100 Ohio inactive reservists who have 
received direct overseas orders and not with 
the many thousands of other inactive reserv- 
ists who have been called recently into the 
armed services. Brit I imagine that if they, 
too, received direct orders for overseas, this 
same lack of morale probably exists in their 
cases also. 

The chief complaints of these men are: 

They have been called back into the service 
with no consideration shown them by the 
Army in regard to their personal responsi- 
bilities at home or for hardships which are 
being suffered by many of their families 
while they are away. Many of the men made 
application for hardship appeals while at 
Fort Lawton, but these applications were 
turned down. 

They also complain bitterly against the 
Army’s system of calling them directly to 
overseas active service (combat in most cases) 
while much of the Regular Army and many 
of the active reservist units remain comfort- 
ably safe in the States. 

They further complain that they, who have 
had no Army training since their release sev- 
eral years ago, are being given a mere 96-hour 
refresher classroom and field training course 
before they are shipped to Japan and Korea, 
Furthermore they are angered that the firing 
weapon they trained with during this 96 
hours was an old type carbine. As far as the 
men could learn, they will use a new type 
carbine in the Korean battle. 

They also were instructed that they would 
use a new 57-millimeter recoilless gun. The 
men received classroom instruction on firing 
this gun. But not one of the men who will 
use this gun has ever seen it fired. 

There are other complaints, but I feel they 
can be set down to the usual Army spirit of 
grousing. 


for wounds received in action and his feet 
were frozen once. 

This man was an outstanding soldier in 
the Second World War. He was commis- 
sioned on the battlefield and also received 
the Silver and Bronze Stars, But he had had 
enough of Army life and upon his release 
he re to sign a paper joining a reservist 
unit. 

Today this man is on a ship heading for 
Japan en route to Korea. His orders are that 
he will lead a platoon of tanks, 

At home he leaves an 18-month-old daugh- 
ter and a wife who, in a few days, will under- 
go an operation. He has the usual mortgage 
and other financial responsibilities, and his 
Army pay is about half what he was receiv- 
ing in civilian life. 

The lieutenant is more than mad, He 
feels he has been literally shanghaied. 

What is his attitude about going overseas 
again? He says, “I hope my men are brave, 
because they are going to have the yellowest 
platoon leader that ever set foot in Korea.” 

There is the infantry captain from 
Youngstown with a bad case of varicose 
veins. The Army passed him on his physical. 
But at Fort Lawton one Army doctor advised 
the captain “not to be on your feet much.” 

Another captain comes from Perry, Ohio. 
The man has already spent 6 years in the 
Army. Now his wife must sell their home 
because they cannot afford to keep it. The 
captain has two sons, aged 6 and 2. The 
oldest son has been and will be bedfast for 
some time with rheumatic fever. The cap- 
tain stated also that he would probably be 
more of a hindrance than a help to the 
defense effort. 

Other men with problems just as bad or 
even worse are more inclined to brooding 
rather than talking about the positions in 
which they find themselves and their fam- 
ilies. Others are making more of a career 
of silent, gloomy drinking than of learning 
to be handy with a rifle or bayonet, 

The average age for infantry platoon lead- 
ers in this group is over 30. The men not 
only feel their responsibilities weighing on 
their shoulders but they also feel their age. 

One captain from Painesville spent 18 
months overseas in World War II. The man 
is now 40 years old. He feels he is hardly 
at an age when he can keep up with 19- 
or 20-year-olds, much less lead them in 
battle. 

An Akron lieutenant served 4 years in 
World War II, two of these years being spent 
in Africa and Europe. Up until the Army 
recalled him he was receiving 20-percent dis- 
ability compensation for wounds he received 
in Europe. During field training at Fort 
Lawton the wounded leg flared up again. 
The lieutenant was still limping badly when 
I saw him 5 days after his training was 
finished. 

He is also angry. Besides the leg trouble 
the lieutenant has a wife, two small step- 
children, a mortgage on the house, and his 
wife had just written him that they will have 
a cl.ild in August. , 

The man honestly does not want to be 
away from home under these circumstances. 
His worries are certainly not about how to 
fight the enemy. Like the rest of the officers 
he will spend his waking hours thinking 
of ways to protect himself so as to get home 
safely. 








I wonder if something can be done to help 
relieve some of the worst hardship cases of 
these inactive reservists who have been sent 
overseas. I feel that a directive releasing 
those with three dependents or those who 
have already seen combat duty in World War 
II and were wounded in this combat would 
be extremely helpful to the morale of these 
men. 

At least, thereby, even those who would 
not be affected by such directives would 
realize that they have not been entirely for- 
gotten by their Government. 

I also believe that for efficiency purposes 
these men now are unhelpful, uneconomical, 
and a liability to our defense effort. Many 
of them would be more helpful as civilians 
than if they continue to serve their country 
grudgingly. 

Virctnta ROLLER BatTporrr. 


THE Mip-West INSURANCE AGENCY Co., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 22, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. AyYREs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Ayres: During a recent ad- 
dress before a group of our local executives, 
at the Akron City Club, I am informed you 
expressed disfavor of the method now em- 
ployed by the armed services of recalling in- 
active reservists to active duty when no ap- 
parent critical need or actual duty assignment 
exists. The above was relayed to me by my 
father, W. H. Hackett, of B. F. Goodrich, 
whom you may recall having met after the 
dinner. 

It is particularly heartening to learn of 
your views toward this subject as I am one 
of those inactive reservists apparently looked 
upon by the Army as essential to the rede- 
velopment of the service. I am inactive to 
the extent of never having participated in a 
single Reserve activity since release from 
active duty in 1946, I have never spent 5 
minutes on Reserve matters or accepted 5 
cents of the so-called participation pay 
for spending 2 hours an evening for a full 
day’s salary. 

My Reserve activity has so far consisted of 
signing my name on the Reserve list when 
separated at Camp Shelby, after I had been 
asked, “If your country was attacked again 
would you be willing to serve?” There is but 
one answer to that question and my signa- 
ture followed. Attempting not to burden 
you with a lengthy letter, the following is 
my present status: 

1. Head up insurance agency business (six 
employees) which would be forced to cease 
operations with my recall to the service. No 
available successor. 

2. Four-year veteran (Capt., MI), age 34, 
wife and two small children. Health ques- 
tionable. 

3. Now on 90-day delay in call, ordered to 
report to Reception Center, Fort Meade, Md., 
April 16, 1951. 

My situation obviously parallels hundreds 
of those in similar circumstances and like 
others of our generation I ask the question, 
“Just where does the end of our responsi- 
bility to the Government lie?” I do not 
believe it fair or just, nor do I believe the 
Government feels it so that any veteran of 
4 years service should be recalled at the 
expense of his financial ruin, personal and 
family hardship. To be uprooted from a po- 
sition which has taken years to obtain and 
faced with the proposition of starting all 
Over again (?) years later is a burden un- 
fairly imposed upon the writer or any other 
person similarly situated. If I honestly felt 
that my efforts in an Army uniform could be 
of any measurable assistance to the present 
effort I might feel less embittered toward 
having to make the required sacrifices. Ten 
years ago the burden of my responsibilities 
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was not an issue; let those of fewer responsi- 
bilities fill the required quotas now. 

The consensus appears that inactive re- 
servists are receiving little if any considera- 
tion in matters relating to their personal, 
family, or business responsibilities. To sub- 
stantiate this I enclose copy of my letter 
written December 18, 1950, requesting a 6- 
month delay in call, which, I was informed, 
was in every event required prior to making 
application for discharge from the Reserve 
program altogether. Instead of 6 months, 
I received 90 days. As one small-business 
man to another, would your reaction to the 
prospect of losing your business and fortune 
be much different than mine? 

All that is asked is an honest review of 
individual cases rather than the present cur- 
cory treatment all too frequently afforded by 
lower echelon subordinates. If such a review 
was made many injustices would be obvi- 
ated. Your voice in behalf of those of our 
unfortunate generation, or category, will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Looking forward to your early reply, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
J. R. Hackert. 


AKRON, On10, December 19, 1950. 


Subject: Delay in call to active duty, Capt. 
James R. Hackett, MI, United States Air 
Reserve. 

ADJUTANT GENERAL, STATE OF OHIO, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Sm: Your atttention is respectfully 
invited and thorough consideration earnestly 
solicited to the following circumstances re- 
sponsible for prompting the writer’s request 
for a maximum or indefinite delay in call to 
active duty. 

The undersigned is president of a com- 
pany, employing six persons, which would be 
forced to cease operations with my de- 
parture. The writer would, in addition, ex- 
perience extreme personal and financial 
hardship in being called to active duty as 
of January 17, 1951. My leaving would 
unquestionably cause a dissolution of a 
business enterprise, founded and incorpo- 
rated in 1925, and involve loss of personal 
fortune. 

The unfortunate aspect of the situation 
lies in the lack of an available successor or 
adequate replacement who could carry on in 
the writer’s absence. Our personnel includes 
but one other man, whose health will not 
permit his working more than a maximum 
of 2 hours per day. This person (Mr. M. J. 
O’Connor) has but within the past month 
returned to work following a third heart at- 
tack within the past 14 months and his con- 
dition will not permit an additional bur- 
den without risk of fatal consequences. 

The business of the Mid-West Insurance 
Agency Co. primarily involves the procure- 
ment of insurance protection for large manu- 
facturing concerns who are presently engaged 
in the production of vitally essential war 
material, including airplanes, airships, rub- 
ber, and classified weapons. In order to serve 
these industries, the services of qualified 
and experienced persons are necessarily re- 
quired. As such persons are not readily ob- 
tainable on such short notice, a delay in call 
is of paramount importance to our clients as 
well as the future existence of our company. 

In view of the above, the undersigned in- 
deed trusts and most urgently requests that 
favorable consideration be made for a 6- 
month delay in call. I shall indeed be 
pleased to supply any additional informa- 
tion required, or appear in person, at my 
expense, to further enlarge upon the para- 
mount importance of my request. 

Yours very truly, 
J. R. Hackett, 

Captain, MI, United States Air Reserve. 
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Legalized Scientific Pocket Picking of 
American Taxpayers Must End 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
we have now reached the stage in 
the New Deal-Fair Deal administration 
where the pockets of the American peo- 
ple are being legally and scientifically 
picked to support all kinds of programs 
entirely foreign to the concepts of con- 
stitutional government and the ideals of 
the founders of this Republic. 

Our people are being taxed to provide 
gifts, hand-outs, and bribes, or loans, if 
you please, to nations in various parts of 
the world. 

The tax burden is now almost unbear- 
able for those in the lower-income 
groups; and if this burden gets any 
heavier, it will remove one of the prin- 
cipal incentives to the competitive <ree- 
enterprise system which has made this 
country truly a free nation. 

Today many of our small-business men 
find that they are unable to buy the 
necessary nonferrous metals needed in 
their normal trade. 

Already copper, lead, zinc, nickel, and 
many other nonferrous metals have been 
placed under strict controls. 

Meanwhile, the American consumer or 
businessman who cannot get these non- 
ferrous metals is being taxed to supply 
the gift dollars with which the Marshall- 
plan nations: have been and still are 
obtaining these critical and strategic 
metals from this country. 

Mr. Speaker, in the period from April 
3, 1948, through September 30, 1950, the 
Marshall-plan countries have received 
over $100,000,000 worth of copper, lead, 
zinc, and nickel from United States pro- 
duction. Besides, we have paid for 
many millions of pounds bought from 
Canada, Latin-American countries, and 
other sources. The time has come, Mr. 
Speaker, when the Congress must act 
to stop this legalized pocket picking of 
the American people for the benefit of 
the people of other countries. 

To illustrate the folly of our ways, I 
submit as a part of my remarks, under 
consent heretofore granted, a table from 
the Washington News Bulletin of Febru- 
ary 28, 1951, detailing the shipments of 
nonferrous metals to the Marshall-plan 
countries from the United States: 

One Hunprep MILLION DoLLARS IN STRATEGIC 
Nonrsrrous Metats Surprpep To EvROPre 
Unver ECA PROCUREMENT PROGRAMS 
From the commencement of the ECA aid 

programs, cumulative paid shipments of 

copper, lead, zinc, nickel, brass, and bronze, 
and other nonferrous metals, through Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, total well over $100,000,000. 

Other procurement authorizations made in 

the past 5 months will considerably increase 

the total of our gift shipments to the 

Marshall-plan countries. Many of the ship- 

ments were authorized at the very time the 
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Economic Stabilization Agency was placing 
restrictions on domestic uses of such stra- 
tegic nonferrous metals, 


The details of the cumulative paid ship- 


ments, in dollar volume, are shown in the 


table following: 


Paid shipments of nonferrous metals to ECA countries for the period from Apr. 3, 1948, 
to Sept. 30, 1950 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Country 


GeneaEnne tania, 
Austria 


Belgium-Luxem burg 
Denmark 


» 
United Kingdom 


Besides the metals listed above, a total 
of $8,846,000 in other nonferrous metals, ex- 
cluding aluminum, but including precious 
and semiprecious metals were also shipped. 

As the further shipments authorized by 
ECA go forward, the domestic supplies in our 
own stockpiles will dwindle, so that Ameri- 
can consumers and especially small-business 
men who handle items requiring these met- 
als will be sorely pressed to find appropriate 
substitutes. 


Tribute to Lewis H. Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 28 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 27, 1951, which is a particu- 
larly appropriate tribute to a great 
American, Mr. Lewis H. Brown, whose 
death occurred on Monday, February 26, 
1951. I also ask that there be printed 
an editorial from the Herald Tribune 
of February 28 relative to Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown devoted himself unselfishly 
to public affairs as well as to his per- 
sonal business, in which he was an out- 
standing success, 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows! 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

February 27, 1951] 

Lewis BrowN, JOHNS-MANVILLE CHAIRMAN, 
Dres—SvUFFERED HEART ATTACK IN PLoripa; 
NoTep FoR LIBERAL CREED OF MANAGEMENT 
Detray BeacH, Fra., February 26.—Lewis 

H. Brown, 57, chairman of the board and 
chief executive of the Johns-Manville Corp., 
died unexpectedly of a heart ailment here 
this morning. Apparently in good health, he 
had come here for a few days’ rest. His 
home was in Deer Park, Greenwich, Conn. 

‘ Mr. Brown was born in Creston, Iowa, and 

began working on a farm at the age of 10. 

He worked his way through the University 


Nickel 


of Iowa and was graduated in 1915. He 
began his business career in the sales de- 
partment of the Fort Wayne Corrugated 
Paper Co., but left in May 1917 to join the 
Army. He served in France as a captain of 
infantry until May 1919. 

On his return he was engaged by Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. in the personnel de- 
partment, and within 8 years was assist- 
ant general operating manager of all plants. 
The late T. F. Merseles, then president of 
Montgomery & Ward, took Mr. Brown with 
him as assistant when he became president of 
Johns-Manville in 1927. Mr. Brown suc- 
ceeded him to that post on his death in 1929, 

As a manufacturer of housing materials, 
Mr. Brown pioneered in encouraging self- 
liquidating mortgages during the depression, 
He was also among the first business execu- 
tives to adopt the 40-hour week and collec- 
tive bargaining polices before they became 
law, to hold regional informal stockholders’ 
meetings and make financial reports to em- 
ployees, and to indemnify directors for ex- 
penses resulting from litigation involving the 
company. In 1938 he promulgated a creed of 
management embodying the principle that 
business management is a trusteeship for 
the mutual benefit of stockholders, employ- 
ees, customers, and the public. 

Mr. Brown was the first recipient of the 
Vermilye Medal of the Franklin Institute of 
the State of Pennsylvania in 1939. He also 
received the Medal for Merit in 1946 as a 
result of his services as adviser to the Army 
Chief of Ordnance during World War II. 

He was elected chairman of the board of 
Johns-Manville in 1946. He was also a di- 
rector of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. Surviving are his wife, the 
former Mary A. Allen, and three daughters, 
Mrs. Edward Townsend, Mrs. William Homer 
Sweney, Jr., and Mrs. Charles E. B. Griggs. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

February 28, 1951] 

Lewis H. Brown 
Lewis H. Brown, who at 35 became presi- 
dent of one of the country's great corpora- 
tions, lived well and usefully throughout his 
57 years. A farmer in his youth, a captain 
of infantry in France during the First World 
War, an outstanding leader of the business 
world, he knew many kinds of work and 
responsibility, facing them all with energy 
and breadth of view. It was in the Johns- 
Manville Corp., however, that he found the 
chief outlet for both his administrative abil- 
ity and his vision. He pioneered in the field 
of self-liquidating mortgages during the de- 
pression; was in the van in introducing the 
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40-hour week and collective bargaining, and 
brought both stockholders and employees 
into close participation in the company’s 
progress. As president and later as chair- 
man of the board, Mr. Brown made the name 
of Johns-Manville synonymous with sound 
products and enlightened management. 

Inevitably there came to him calls for a 
wider service, and he responded to these 
in a characteristic spirit. His best known 
governmental work was his survey of West- 
ern Germany, made in 1947 at the request 
of General Clay. His conclusions, set forth 
in a lively volume, foreshadowed many of 
the economic developments which have 
since taken place in that area. But this was 
only one of many public undertakings; and 
the last began this month, when Mr. Eric 
Johnston named him to an advisory com- 
mittee to help in problems of economic sta- 
bilization. His unexpected death has de- 
prived the country of a citizen whose services 
would have been of great and growing value 
in difficult days. 


Responsibility of Public in Guarding 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 28 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Washington newspapers 
recently an article by Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, which cites the respon- 
sibility of the public in guarding our 
security. This article was prepared at 
the request of the Associated Press. It 
diagrams the responsibility in the secu- 
rity field, including the role of the pri- 
vate citizen. I ask that the article be 
printed in its entirety in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


FBI Cuter Crres RESPONSIBILITY OF PUBLIC IN 
GuarDING SEcuRITY 
(By J. Edgar Hoover) 

The internal security of the United States 
can be maintained only with the full coop- 
eration of all patriotic Americans. As our 

«mobilization program becomes a reality we 
must expect that those who would like to 
weaken America will move into action. 

The Communist Party, United States of 
America, has become more and More an 
underground organization. 

It is imperative that the public understand 
the present program of security and know the 
duties of the various agencies which have 
been designated to guard the Nation's mili- 
tary and economic secrets from foreign 
agents and its vital industrial facilities and 
critical areas from potential saboteurs and 
subversive groups within the country. 

Every loyal citizen has a share in this re- 
sponsibility and if he knows and understands 
the importance of his role as it relates to the 
general program, the task ahead will be ap- 
proached with national unity and full con- 
fidence. The plan is cast on a Nation-wide 
basis. Certain investigative responsibilities 
have been delegated to various agencies of 
the Federal Government, 
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The public is aware that the FBI has been 
given the general responsibility for the in- 
of espionage, sabotage and sub- 
versive activities within the United States 
under the security program as defined by 
Executive orders and congressional enact- 
ments. Other phases of the responsibility 
have been assigned to various other agencies 
of the Government, for instance: 

The United States Coast Guard has the 
primary responsibility for the security and 
safety of the Nation's harbors and water 
fronts. 

The prevention of the illegal entry of 
aliens into the United States is the 
bility of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

The United States customs service of the 
Treasury Department has the responsibility 
for detecting the entry of contraband into 
the country as well as the export of restricted 
materials from the United States. This in- 
cludes the exporting of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war which require an ex- 
port license. 

The exportation of critical materials from 
the United States is prohibited by the Export 
Control Act unless such shipments are 
licensed by the Office of International Trade 
of the Department of Commerce. Such ship- 
ments are policed by the Bureau of Customs 
and the Office of International Trade investi- 
gates violations of the Export Control Act. 
Also in the Department of Commerce, the 
Office of Technical Services acts as a clearing 
house for businessmen, scientists, public 
officials, and private citizens who would like 
to get the views of appropriate Government 
agencies regarding the advisability of releas- 
ing or withholding specific technical infor- 
mation in their possession. 


RADIO CONTROL UNDER FCC 


The Federal Communications Commission 
has the responsibility for detecting the oper- 
ation of unauthorized and clandestine radio 

stations within the confines of 
the United States and the Territorial pos- 
sessions. 

The issuance of visas for aliens to visit 
this country and passports for Americans 
going abroad is strictly a function of the 
State Department. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has the 
responsibility for the physical security of 
all atomic installations. It is also responsi- 
ble for the security of classified documents 
and records within the confines of these 
installations and for personnel security. 

The security of military and naval reser- 
vations as well as the investigation of civilian 
personnel for employment on these reserva- 
tions is the duty of the intelligence and 
security agencies of the armed services. 

The physical protection of the Nation’s 
industrial plants engaged in the manufac- 
ture of materials vital to the defense effort 
is handled by the Munitions Board under 
th> Office of Secretary of Defense. The 
Munitions Board is responsible for formu- 
lating the policies, procedures, and standards 
from a security standpoint in those plants 
manufacturing defense materials. 

FBI COMBATS ESPIONAGE 

The general responsibility for coordinating 
the investigations of espionage, counter- 
espionage, sabotage, subversive, and other 
related intelligence matters within the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico is a specific responsibility of the FBI. 

Intelligence operations outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States and its 
Territories and possessions are handled by 
the Central Intelligence Agency and not by 
the FBI. 

established channels of Haison 
there is a free flow of information between 


the various agencies which have designated 
responsibilities in the various fields pertain- 
ing to our national security. 

In the Presidential directives of 1939, 1943, 
and July 24, 1950, which established the FBI's 
basic responsibilties in the internal security 
field, each individual citizen was requested 
by the President to assist in carrying out 
these duties by promptly reporting directly to 
the FBI all information which relates to 
espionage, sabotage, and subversive activities. 
This is a responsibility placed on all loyal 
citizens and patriotic organizations and a 
role which is vital to the successful opera- 
tion of the Nation's general security 

The FBI's function in the security field is 
purely investigative in nature. It does not 
grant clearances of any type, nor does it 
classify any individual or organization as 
subversive. 

Espionage may be generally defined as the 
obtaining of confidential information regard- 
ing the national defense and furnishing it to 
unauthorized persons to the detriment of 
the United salad or the advantage of a 
foreign pow 

Gaketeae to eng act Gosigned to desteey ot 

national defense materials—to im- 
pede production, injure plant premises, to 
destroy public utilities, or to produce defec- 
tive national defense goods. 


PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY STRESSED 


Under the term “subversive activities” 
would be activities on the part of any indi- 
vidual or organization which are intended 
to forcibly overthrow the American Govern- 
ment or to give aid to Its enemies. 

While these are only general definitions, 
the public should be alert to report all in- 
formation directly to the PBI which relates 
to the following specific matters: 

1, Allegations of espionage, sabotage, or 
subversive activities. 

2. Poreign submarine landings. 

8. Suspicious parachute landings. 

4. Possession and distribution of foreign- 
inspired propaganda. 

5. Theft or unauthorized possession or 
purchase of large quantities of firearms, 
ammunition, or explosives, or short-wave 
transmitters and receivers. 

6. Poisoning of public water supplies. 

7. Chartering of airplanes for flights over 
restricted areas. 

8. Fires and explosions of an unusual na- 
ture affecting any phase of the defense pro- 
gram. 

9. Suspicious individuals loitering near 
restricted areas. 

10. Possession of radio-active materials. 

The protection of the Nation’s internal 
security is a twofold responsibility. It must 
encompass not only the safeguarding of the 
Nation’s secrets and vital areas, but also 
guarantee that the civil liberties of the citi- 
zen himself will not be violated. 

Private citizens are warned against at- 
tempting to conduct their own investiga~ 
tions or engage in the circulation of mali- 
cious gossip or idle rumor. Vigilante action 
and “witch-hunts” only contribute to hys- 
teria. The task at hand must be carried 
out in a calm and organized manner if the 
results are to be effective. 

Local, county, and State police agencies 
since the inception of the emergency have 
been lending their assistance to the FBI and 
plans have been worked out to meet any 
eventuality which might arise. 

By making their information available to 
the FBI and the other interested agencies of 
the Government, without attempts at eval- 
uation or to draw conclusions, private citi- 
zens, law enforcement agencies, and patriotic 
organizations will not only be safeguarding 
the rights of the innocent, but will also be 
making their own important contribution to 
the Nation’s general internal security pro- 
gram. 
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Development of the Missouri River Basin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 28 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on 
February 14, 1951, Hon. William E. 
Warne, Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior for Water and Power Development, 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Reclamation Association in 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of Secretary Warne’s speech in- 
serted in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN ACHIEVEMENT IN COORDINATION 
(By William E. Warne) 

A new standard in cooperation and coor- 
dination has been established by the Federal 
and State agencies engaged in the develop- 
ment of water resources in the Missouri 
River Basin. The differing backgrounds, in- 
terests, and authorities of these agencies 
have been successfully blended in the spirit 
of doing well a very large and complex task, 

The Plood Control Act of 1944, incorporat- 
ing the approval of the Pick-Sloan plan, 
enunciated a refreshingly new concept of 
basin-wide development. It was the first 
clear policy statement by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the problem in the West of the 
interrelationship of water and other re- 
sources. It recognized conservation and 
control of water and soil as the key to 
broad-scale use of all resources and to gen- 
eral economic expansion in the Missouri 
River Basin. It placed irrigation and other 
repaymynt determinations on a regional 
basis for the first time. This made possible 
the carrying out of an irrigation program 
in the high plains where the reclamation 
law, by itself, had proved inadequate. 

The legisiation approving the Missouri 
Basin project created no new Federal de- 
partment or agency. Instead it provided a 
vehicle whereby the existing agencies, 
through joint effort, could do the job that 
needed to be done. The Missouri Basin 
plan put all the Federal programs for water 
and related resource development into the 
same hopper where they were fed into an 
over-all plan, and provided a means for 
drawing out the elements one by one in ac- 
cordance with that plan. Some of the indi- 
vidual programs had to be speeded up. Some 
had to be broadened. Every one of them 
had to be geared to the needs of the whole 
and to the tempo of all the others. 

The strength of the plan is derived in 
large part from its flexibility and its re- 
sponsiveness to the needs of the people in 
the basin. 

But the authorization of the program was 
only the foundation. We can be proud of 
the structure which is being erected on that 
foundation. 

The Missouri River Basin occupies one- 
sixth of all the area in the continental 
United States. Ten States are drained in 
whole or in part. by the Missouri River. 
Water use and control, or lack of it, in the 
upstream States obviously has a profound 
effect on those downstream. Clearly the 
task was beyond the scope and authority of 
the State governments. Nevertheless, each 
State has its own rightful interests in the 
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way its resources are developed through the 
Federal project. 

The Missouri Basin Interagency Commit- 
tee was established to provide a formal 
means whereby coordination could be 
achieved among the Federal agencies in- 
volved and, no less importantly, between 
these Federal agencies and agencies of the 
States of the basin. This committee was 
established in 1945 by the Federal Inter- 
agency River Basin Committee, just a few 
months after the Missouri Basin plan was 
enacted into law. The Missouri Basin In- 
teragency Committee includes representa- 
tives of five departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government, and five State gov- 
ernors, selected by the chief executives of 
the 10 Missouri Basin States. All 10 gov- 
ernors belong to a parallel Missouri River 
States Committee. The five Federal mem- 
bers of the Missouri Basin Interagency Com- 
mittee are the Departments of the Army, the 
Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce, and 
the Federal Power Commission. Since its 
organization, the committee has held 45 
meetings in cities throughout the region. 

At each meeting of the committee, the 
Federal representatives discuss what is being 
done and what ts being planned. The host 
State and local agencies discuss their pro- 
grams that are affected by the Federal proj- 
ect. These presentations are frank and open, 
They are fully reported to the people through 
the press and radio. 

Many times there has been disagreement 
{n the Missouri Basin Interagency Commit- 
tee. Strenuous opposition has developed to 
a number of the proposals advanced by the 
Federal or State members. But from the 
discussion there has come understanding 
and adjustment, and there has developed 
strong support for the coordinated plan and 
the way it is being carried out. Never in its 
5-year history has the Missouri Basin Inter- 
agency Committee faced a difference it was 
unable to settle. Machinery exists whereby 
unresolved questions can be referred by the 
Missouri Basin Interagency Committee to 
the top level Federal Interagency River 
Basin Committee in Washington. But the 
Missouri group has so far not found it neces- 
sary to use that machinery. 

One of the most useful contributions of 
the Interagency Committee to the orderly 
development of the Missouri River Basin 
project has been the publication annually 
of a moving 6-year program. This program 
contains the advance plans for investigation, 
construction, and operation of the related 
features of the project by all of the Federal 
and State agencies having an interest in it 
throughout the basin. By this means, every 
agency, Federal or State, engaged in the pro- 
gram is advised 6 years in advance as to 
exactly what is contemplated by all the other 
agencies. Through the same medium, the 
people of the basin learn of the work con- 
templated and can see what adjustments in 
the program they might find to be desirable. 

The coordination machinery operates in 
@ broad field. The Interagency Committee 
deals not only with dams, reservoirs, and 
levees, power plants, and transmission 
lines—the impressive engineering structures. 
The committee also deals with other phases 
of resource development such as soil con- 
servation, enhancement of fish and wildlife 
values, investigation and development of 
minerals, acquisition of basic data, and 
watershed management. 

The recently issued report of the Presi- 
dent’s Water Resources Policy Commission 
advocates the principle of “One basin—one 
plan.” This is the same objective we have 
been pursuing here in the Missouri River 
Basin. That report may lead to further 
strengthening of river-basin planning, car- 
ried out on an integrated basis. 

The policy of coordination in the Missouri 
Basin has been effectively applied at levels 
of Government below that of the Inter- 


agency Committee. The Missouri Basin 
Field Committee of the Interior Department, 
for example, brings together for coordina- 
tion and long-range program development 
the principal field administrators of the 
seven departmental bureaus working on the 
Missouri Basin project. This type of coordi- 
nation is geared to the work of the Missouri 
Basin Interagency Committee. The field 
committee chairman represents the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on the Interagency 
Committee. 

Another example of secondary coordina- 
tion, this time on the State level, is found 
right here in Nebraska. In all of the States 
of the basin, there are agencies whose busi- 
ness is resource development. In your own 
State, you have the Department of Roads 
and Irrigation. But you also have the re- 
cently formed Nebraska Coordinating Cont- 
mittee. 

The job of this coordinating committee, 
as Governor Peterson so aptly put it, is to 
act as a clearing house and to provide a 
means of facilitating and implementing the 
Missouri River Basin project as it concerns 
the State. The Governor said that he was 
anxious that the State should not be found 
wanting. He wanted the committee to be 
in a position properly to inform him of the 
developments, the possibilities, the prob- 
lems, and the suggested action programs in 
order to assist him in his work in the Mis- 
souri Basin Interagency Committee. 

The Nebraska Coordinating Committee 
held its first meeting a little over a year 
ago. Since that time it has done a yeoman 
service toward bringing an understanding of 
the Missouri River Basin project into every 
farm and town in Nebraska. This is the 
sort of cooperation and coordination that 
will guarantee the successful culmination of 
the Missouri Basin project. 

Let’s look at a couple of specific examples 
of how this coordination machinery has 
worked in providing recognition of State 
views on the development of the Missouri 
River Basin. 

Some time ago, Avery Batson, regional 
director of the Bureau of Reclamation, ex- 
plained in an interagency meeting the plan 
for Glendo Dam and Reservoir on the North 
Platte River in Wyoming. The North Platte 
River, as you know, is an interstate stream 
and involves Nebraska, Wyoming, and to 
some extent, Colorado. Governor Peterson 
told the committee that the State of Ne- 
braska would not go along with the Glendo 
plan the way it was originally drawn. He 
asked that more study be given to the plan 
with particular reference to the height of 
the dam and its effect on the water supply 
for projects already built in Nebraska and 
those in prospect. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation took another look; in fact, it took 
several looks. The Bureau drew up a number 
of alternative plans for the operation of the 
reservoir. It also made additional extensive 
studies of the effect of the reservoir on the 
water in the stream. The discussions con- 
tinued until a plan was proposed which 
seemed agreeable to all the parties concerned, 
As soon as that plan is formally agreed to, 
construction at Glendo can proceed. 

Here’s another example. About a year ago, 
at one of the regular interagency meetings, 
Governor Mickelson, of South Dakota, and 
Governor Aandahl, of North Dakota, ex- 
pressed concern lest their States be precluded 
from securing power from the main-stem 
hydroelectric plants. The two Governors 
urged that the power policy of the Interior 
Department be set forth clearly in order that 
their States could plan to make the best use 
of the power that was to become available. 
The Secretary of the Interior enunciated a 
policy. Everyone concerned took another 
look at the immediate needs for power. Your 
Governor announced that he felt North Da- 
kota and South Dakota should have their 
fair share of the kilowatts available. Action 
followed in those two States. Transmission 
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lines are being constructed there today. An 
equitable solution was found for another 
knotty problem, 

The machinery of coordination in the Mis- 
souri Basin has been a revelation to all of us, 
even those of us who helped to plan it. This 
pattern of coordination and cooperation is 
getting results in the Missouri Basin, results 
in terms of control of floods, of concrete and 
steel placed in dams, results in the form of 
irrigated agriculture and in kilowatts of low- 
cost energy. 

As of today 17 dams in the basin with an 
aggregate storage capacity of somewhat more 
than 3,000,000 acre-feet have been completed 
or nearly so since the Missouri Basin over- 
all plan was approved. These are in addi- 
tion to the two score Federal reservoirs in 
the basin which were constructed under 
previous authorizations and which have a 
total capacity of about 23,000,000 acre-feet. 

In 1946 Federal hydroelectric power plants 
in the Missouri River Basin generated 384,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of power. In 1950, the 
Federal power plants increased their genera- 
tion by approximately 75 percent to over 
607,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

During 1950, two additional power plants 
were put into initial operation, Estes in 
Colorado and Kortes in Wyoming. Kortes 
is the first power plant to be finished under 
the Pick-Sloan authorizations. The two new 
plants have an ultimate capacity of 81,000 
kilowatts. 

Irrigation development has proceeded at a 
somewhat slower pace primarily because it 
must await development of storage facilities. 
So far irrigation water has been supplied to 
50,000 acres of new lands, largely in exten- 
sions of projects authorized prior to the 
adoption of the Pick-Sloan plan. 

Already a great deal of effective flood con- 
trol has been provided by the dams, reser- 
voirs, and other works which have been built. 
Even now many communities which for- 
merly were devastated by floodwaters are rela- 
tively safe from further damage on this ac- 
count. Last year, floods which would have 
caused hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
damages at Mandan, N. Dak., were averted by 
the storage in the Heart Butte Dam, com- 
pleted shortly before. Here in Nebraska, the 
people who live in the upper Republican 
River Valley have new security, provided by 
the Enders and Medicine Creek Dams, against 
the flood rampages of that unruly stream. 

Fish and wildlife resources have been 
maintained and improved, and the begin- 
nings of development of new recreational 
sites are taking shape. 

Construction is now going on at 11 dams 
with reservoirs having a combined storage 
capacity of 56,000,000 acre-feet. When they 
are all completed, major floods arising in the 
upper main stem of the Missouri River will 
be only an unhappy memory. The hydro- 
electric power plants of projects under con- 
struction will have an aggregate installed 
capacity exceeding 750,000 kilowatts by the 
middle 1950's. Another 750,000 kilowatts 
will be ready by the end of the decade. The 
Missouri Basin project backbone transmis- 
sion lines completed or under construction 
have a combined length of over 2,400 miles. 
Irrigation distribution systems to serve 850,- 
000 acres are under way. 

It will be apparent, from these facts, that 
construction of the Missouri River Basin 
project is in high gear. The region is on 
the verge of realizing tremendous benefits. 
Now is the time to push forward harder than 
ever. 

Let us look for a moment at the activities 
of the Missouri River Basin project in the 
Cornhusker State. Nebraska’s share of the 
over-all basin project will include, ulti- 
mately, the irrigation of approximately 
1,400,000 acres of new land, the provision of 
supplemental water supplies for an addi- 
tional 400,000 acres now irrigated, and the 
installation of hydroelectric generating ca- 
pacity totaliny 67,000 kilowatts. In addi- 











tion, Nebraska will share in the production 
from main-stem power plants, notably Fort 
Randall and Gavins Point, near its borders. 
Storage reservoirs planned for Nebraska call 
for 4,000,000 acre-feet behind 23 dams. 

So far, the Medicine Creek and Enders 
Dams have been completed, providing 167,000 
acre-feet of storage capacity. Harlan Coun- 
ty and Trenton Dams, currently under con- 
st, uction, will provide an additional 1,100,- 
000 acre-feet of storage. 

In August 1950, a 115-kilovolt line was 
completed from the Fort Randall dam site 
in South Dakota to O'Neill, Nebr. Lines 
from Casper, Wyo., to Gering, from Gering 
to Sidney and Alliance, and from Sidney to 
Sterling, Colo., were also finished during 
1950. Construction is under way on lines 
from Alliance to Chadron, from Sidney to 
Ogaliala, and from Pine Bluff, Wyo., to 
Kimball. 

These lines will strengthen the State net- 
work bringing power to markets which need 
it urgently. Negotiations are now under 


way to coordinate the Federal power de- ~ 


velopment with the State public power de- 
velopments for the benefit of the people in 
Nebraska. This coordination is expected to 
make available to Nebraskans adequate low- 
cost power without jeopardizing State in- 
vestments already made. We expect that 
public-power Nebraska will share fully in 
‘the Federal hydroelectric power develop- 
ment of the basin. 

* Recently 11,500 acres were added to the 
Mirage Flats project in the Niobrara Valley 
near Hay Springs, Investigations are being 
made to determine the feasibility of other 
irrigation in the Platte and Niobrara Valleys. 

On the Missouri itself, the major con- 
struction job in Nebraska has been the 
Omaha project of the corps of engineers. 
It consists of levees and flood walls which 
proved very effective in the 1950 flood. Re- 
maining work consists of completion of in- 
ternal drainage and pumping station facili- 
ties and revetment work. Bank stabiliza- 
tion and channel improvement continues as 
funds permit. 

The coordination which has achieved such 
fine results in the planning and construction 
of the project thus far will be carried on and 
intensified. It will be continued, I hope, 
into the operation phase of the project to 
assure that the benefits of basin-wide de- 
velopment on a coordinated basis will be 
fully realized. 

An interagency subcommittee is now col- 
lecting data on water supplies, use, and re- 
quirements in the Missouri River Basin. 
These data will be useful in the develop- 


vide maximum benefits in the generation 
of power, the control of floods, the irriga- 
tion of land, and the other purposes of the 
project. Here again these results are ex- 
pected to be achieved through existing agen- 
by means of voluntary coordination, 
with adequate recognition of State interests. 

The spirit behind the coordination in the 
Missouri River Basin, the universal desire to 
see the project carried to its conclusion, is 
something that you can’t write into law and 
you can’t create artificially. Fortunately, 
it was here in the Missouri Basin, even be- 
fore the Missouri Basin plan was formulated, 
and it has grown stronger as the Missouri 
Basin project has evolved. 

The economic power that the project has 
added and will add to the Nation stems not 
alone 
tric 


3 


from the reservoirs and the hydroelec- 
The vigrr of the project and its 


the demonstrated desire of the people in the 
Missouri Basin to work in harmony with 
their Federal and State Governments, a de- 
sire which has been fully reciprocated by 
these governments in pushing toward the 
goals of the project. 


| 
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Conditions in India 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 28 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a special 
dispatch from India, recently published 
in the Saturday Review of Literature. 
This dispatch was sent by Mr. Norman L. 
Cousins, the editor of the Saturday Re- 
view, who has been touring in Asia. He 
makes some very interesting observa- 
tions on conditions in India which are 
pertinent in connection with our forth- 
coming consideration of legislation for 
emergency food aid to India. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


New Detnr.—Once you have seen the look 
of hunger on the face of a man it is diffi- 
cult to put it out of your mind. I have 
seen the look of hunger on the faces of 
thousands of men, and I know I shall never 
forget it. 

I first saw the hungry in a jail on the 
island of Ceylon. They were illegal immi- 
grants fleeing the famine in the south of 
India, and the Government of Ceylon was 
detaining them in a prison in Jaffna until 
arrangements could be worked out for their 
return to India, They had come by small 
boat, landing during the night on the north 
coast of Ceylon, where some of them had 
been picked up by the police. No one knew 
how many Indians had fled to Ceylon in this 
manner, 

In ,the jail at Jaffna I spoke to a woraan 
of 55 who looked closer to 80. I doubt that 
she weighed 80 pounds. Her face was little 
more than a bare skull out of which small 
eyes glowed feverishly. She had come to 
Ceylon to join her married daughter, who 
had escaped successfully 2 months earlier. 
This much she was willing to tell, but she 
would not tell the police where her daughter 
might be found, even though it meant she 
herself would be returned to India alone, 

I next saw the hungry in the south of 
India, where the suffering is most acute. I 
saw them against a background of parched 


and browned fields, with pale stubbles where .- 


rich rice paddies should have been. The 
reason for it was that the rains never came 
this year. They didn’t come last year either, 
or the year before that, or the year before 
that. 

“Four years, no monsoon,” one of the el- 
ders in a village 40 miles from Madras told 
me. “The older people have thought hard 
but they do not remember when before the 
fields have been so dry. The wells are very 
low.” 

He looked up at the scudding clouds, 

“Clouds like this used to bring rain. Now 
they go out to sea and drop their rain where 
there is no need of it. The old people can 
eat little. If they are thin, it is no great 
harm. Gandhi was thin. But the children 
are thin and they become sick quickly, 
Smallpox has killed many of them. Thirty 
had smalipox in this village. Sixteen died. 


“We send men into the cities to work so 
they can buy rice to bring back to the village, 
But there is so little rice and the rations 
have been cut again, and what they bring 
back cannot fill the bowls of many persons, 
We eat what we can—bananas and some 
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coconuts—but very many people here are 
starving.” 

I next saw the faces of the hungry on 
the streets of Calcutta. Many of them were 
homeless. They had lost their homes dur- 
ing the partition of India when Pakistan was 
created. They were Hindus, who feared the 
Muslims, and they had abandoned their 
homes in Pakistan and crossed over into 
India. In India there are perhaps twelve or 
fifteen million such refugees—it might be 
millions more; no one knows exactly how 
many. Thousands of them came into Cal- 
cutta, the world’s largest city, looking for 
food and homes. They slept in the street. 
Wherever you went at night, on the main 
thoroughfares or in the alleys or in the hall- 
Ways, you could see the human forms huddled 
together against the cocl night. During the 
day they waited in lines for Government 
food or they begged. 

Near the luxurious Grand Hotel in Cal- 
cutta was a child of 8 or 9, with not enough 
clothes to conceal the bloated, empty belly 
of hunger. He was looking in the streets for 


-scraps of food. Near by was a young woman 


of about 20, her body covered by the rags of 
what once must have been a handsome sari. 
A child of 2 was on her hip. The child was 
badly undernourished and his head rested 
on his mother’s shoulder. His face was emp- 
ty and expressionless. 

I also saw the hungry of Bangalore. They 
sat against the walls of buildings and 
waited. 

Then I saw them in Delhi. There are more 
of the hungry and homeless in Delhi than 
in any other city in the world. Asin Calcut- 
ta, many of them are refugees—maybe 500,- 
000 or 600,000—and they have crowded into 
the city, setting up crude wood-and-straw 
shelters, most of them closet size. And every 
day the dead are carried out—by men who 
are little more than half-alive themselves. I 
stood on the corner of a busy street in Delhi 
and watched the refugees as they passed. 
For a full hour I watched to see whether I 
could spot a single person out of thousands 
who would be considered plump by Ameri- 
can standards. I saw only two. 

The Indians are reluctant to talk about 
themselves or their hardships, but after a 
while I was able to win-over the confidence 
of the attendant assigned to my room. He 
told me about his 6-year-old son, the one 
with tuberculosis. He said his son had been 
praying a great deal recently, much more 
than usual, and he had asked his son what 
he had been praying for. “My son was pray- 
ing that he might die. He wanted to die and 
he wanted God to make him into a crow. I 
had told him about the crows that fly into 
the open windows of the hotel rooms and 
pick up food on the tables and then carry 
the food off. My son said he wanted to be 
@ crow so he could fly wherever there was 
food and bring it back to our family.” 

Then the attendant, whose name was 
Arun, turned away from me and knelt down 
to fix the fire. “India has been hungry for 
many months,” he said. “They are saying 
that America has known about this need and 
that America has not wished to send us 
food.” 

I replied that what he had been told was 
not true. What had happened was that we 
had been too slow in responding to India’s 
need, and that was bad enough. Americans 
had to operate through their Government 
and often democratic government is slow 
in doing what has to be done promptly. I 
asked him to believe that millions of Amer- 
icans were deeply concerned and were prod- 
ding our Government to action. I told him 
that we would do our best, our very best, and 
that the American people would be angry 
if any attempt were made to deprive other 
people of food because we might disagree 
with their leaders. * * * 

Should we be so short-sighted as to send 
no wheat, let Congress finish the job. Let 
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Congress recall the appropriation for the 
Voice of America and for all our information 
services abroad. Let us shut down all our 
efforts to combat Communist propaganda 
against us. There is no point telling our 
story to the world if there is nothing for 
us to say. All the Voice of America can do 
is to try to provide a real, true account of 
what is happening in America. What we say 
can and should be a reflection of what we do. 

We have heard a great deal in recent years 
about the need to speak to peoples and not 
only to governments. The most powerful 
language in the world today is food. It is 
clearly understood. It builds bridges 
mightier by far than radio broadcasts or 
published material, especially when people 
have no radios or cannot read. 

My purpose in coming to India was to try 
to tell the Indian people about America and 
to try to answer the many lies being told 
about us, Those lies are aimed at splitting 
America off from the rest of the world. 

Yet there is nothing Soviet propaganda 
can say about us that can do nearly the harm 
that we can do to ourselves if we should turn 
our back today not only on India but on the 
meaning of America itself. 





The Railroad Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 28 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Aprendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Labor Dispute Could Have Been 
Settled in 24 Hours,” published in the 
February 1951 edition of Labor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Rat Dispute Coutp Have BEEN SETTLED IN 
24 Hours—GOvERNMENT REFUSED RESPON- 
SIBILITY AFTER SEIZING CARRIERS; CRACKED 
DowN ON WORKERS 
Labor wants to say once more—and it’s an 

appropriate occasion to say it—the contro- 
versy over hours, wages, and rules on the 
railroads could have been settled at any time, 
and within 24 hours—if the Government, 
after seizing the railroads, had assumed the 
responsibility which attaches to control and 
operation of the Nation’s transportation 
system. 

Instead, an Army officer was made a mere 
figurehead for Uncle Sam, and the same old 
hard-boiled managements were left in full 
control of the carriers, their profits, and their 
employees’ wages and working conditions. 
The managements felt they were sitting 
pretty, because railroad employees could not 
strike against the Government. The Gov- 
ernment, so far as we know, did not make the 
slightest effort to adjust the employees’ 
grievances. 

Under those circumstances, management 
saw no need to make concessions. It was 
content to operate as usual, ignore the 
union's offers of settlement, and pocket the 
profits. 

This was a deplorable and unnecessary sit- 
uation and it has had, and will continue to 
have, most deplorable consequences. The 
best that can be said is that the President 
was ill-advised by his assistant, Dr. John R. 
Steelman. The latter did not know how to 
meet the problem, or did not desire to do so, 





But the President of the United States, busy 
as he is, could afford to take the time to 
acquaint himself with issues so vitally af- 
fecting railroad workers, the great railroad 
industry, and the entire Nation. 

Labor repeats: If this controversy had been 
handled with ordinary common sense, it 
could have been settled within 24 hours on 
a basis just to the employees, the carriers, 
and the Nation, 





Senatorial Election in Maryland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 28 (legislative day . 


of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment issued by Miss Bertha Adkins, Re- 
Publican national committeewoman 
from Maryland. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SaALIsBuRY, Mp., February 21, 1951.—Miss 
Bertha Adkins, Republican national com- 
mitteewoman from Maryland, today issued 
the following statement: 

“The voters of Maryland will resent the 
reflection upon their intelligence in the sur- 
prising statement of Millard E. Tydings be- 
fore a subcommittee of the United States 
Senate. 

“Ex-Senator Tydings now claims he was 
beaten last November by last-minute cam- 
paign literature. This statement contrasts 
strangely with the interview he gave to the 
United States News and World Report im- 
mediately following the election. Then he 
attributed his defeat to a factional fight 
within the Democratic Party in Maryland. 

“Does Mr. Tydings feel compelled to blame 
his defeat on somebody—anybody—rather 
than himself? Has it ever occurred to him 
that Maryland voters, to the tune of a 43,- 
000 plurality, preferred Senator JoHN Mar- 
SHALL BUTLER? 

“Let Mr. Tydings honestly face the facts. 
The recent election reflected the desire of 
Maryland citizens for a change. Our Repub- 
lican Governor, Theodore M. McKeldin, re- 


* ceived the biggest vote given any guberna- 


torial candidate—Democrat or Republican— 
in our State’s history. Representative GLENN 
BEALL’s plurality of 27,178 was the largest he 
ever received. Representative Epwarp T. 
MILLER’s majority was 8,910 compared to 
2,600 in 1948. General James P. DeverEUx 
carried the Second District by 3,000 votes 
against a Democratic plurality of 22,922 in 
1948. 

“The people of Maryland are intelligent, 
independent voters who want good govern- 
ment—and they vote their convictions. If 
the election for Senator were held tomorrow, 
I am convinced the plurality of the Repub- 
lican candidate would be even larger than 
Senator Burter’s because of the obviously 
inept and scandal-ridden administration of 
President Truman. 

“Mr. Tydings said the pamphlet, From 
the Record, was sent into 500,000 Maryland 
homes in the last minute of the campaign. 
I have checked with Republican officials in 
the counties where Senator Butter received 
his large majorities. These officials have ad- 
vised me that they didn’t distribute this 
material nor can they find it was used in 
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their counties. Here are the counties, and 
the majorities they gave Senator BUTLER: 

“Montgomery, 5,000; Prince Georges, 5,000; 
Anne Arundel, 4,000; Allegany, 6,000; Wash- 
ington, 4,000; Frederick, 2,000; Baltimore, 
3,000; Wicomico, 500. 

“How could the voters have been influ- 
enced by something which they never saw? 

“Mr. Tydings has been in politics long 
enough to know that the custom of sending 
out last-minute campaign literature is so 
well established in Maryland that the voters 
have become immune to such appeals, 
whether true or false. 

“He should accept his defeat with good 
grace.” 





Establish the Office of Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior for Fine Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman KLEIN and I have introduced 
a bill to establish the office of Assistant 
Secretary of Fine Arts of the Department 
of the Interior. For as long as our great 
country has been in existence, the en- 
couragement and development of the 
culture of the Nation has been an all- 
pervading and consistent desire. Many 
cultural institutions and organizations 
have thrived and added a dimension of 
color, brilliance, sensitivity, and under- 
standing to our lives, and their signifi- 
cance increases as they preserve the cul- 
tural heritage and yearnings of our peo- 
ple. The infinite lift of morale which 
they engender can hardly be measured 
both in times of stress and in times of 
peace. It is the purpose of this bill fur- 
ther to encourage and assist the growth 
of the fine arts in the United States. 

The Assistant Secretary of Fine Arts 
would be appointed by the President, not 
to control or direct but only to assist 
entities which are now engaged in the 
presentation, perpetuation, or develop- 
ment of the fine arts, and to aid civic 
nonprofit organizations in their endeav- 
or to develop the fine arts, as expressed 
in the living drama, music, literature, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, ballet, 
dance, and the like. Civic nonprofit or- 
ganizations are defined as any public or 
private foundation, charitable trust, ac- 
credited college or university, or other 
organization—whether or not incorpo- 
rated—no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any of its 
stockholders or members. 

In addition, performances and produc- 
tions of civic nonprofit organizations 
would be exempt from the Federal ad- 
missions taxes. Educational, charitable, 
and other civic nonprofit institutions are 
tax exempt except in their presentations 
of fine-arts programs, one of the great 
cultural tasks which they were designed 
to perform. It is manifestly unfair to 
put obstacles in their development. 

The widening horizon of cultural at- 
tainments and greatness which can be 
envisaged in our Nation is a limitless one. 
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control over the fine arts, can have a 
place in this endeavor, and is so stated 
specifically in the bill. The purpose of 
this bill, as clearly outlined in its pro- 
is only to promote, encourage, 
develop a richness already latent in 

our heritage. 
The following is the text of the bill: 
Be it enacted, etc., That it is the purpose 
of this act, in recognition of the tremendous 
contributions made by the fine arts to the 
morale, health, and general welfare of the 
Nation, to ald in preserving the priceless 
American cultural heritage from destruction 
by its enemies, foreign and domestic, and 
to encourage the growth and development 
of the fine arts throughout the United States, 


Sec. 101. There shall be in the Department 
of the Interior an Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Fine Arts, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for Fine 
Arts shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $15,000 per annum. 

Sec. 102. The Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Fine Arts, under the direction 
of the of the Interior, shall— 

(1) administer and have jurisdiction ana 
control over the agencies, and exercise the 
functions, transferred by the President to 
the Department of the Interior under section 
103 of this act; 

(2) encourage and assist but not domi- 
nate or control civic nonprofit organizations 
in the presentation, perpetuation, and de- 
velopment of the fine arts in the United 
States. 


Sec. 103. All agencies primarily engaged in 
the presentation, perpetuation, or develop- 
ment of the fine arts in the United States, 
and all functions exercised by other agencies 
with respect to the presentation, perpetua- 
tion, or development of the fine arts in the 
United “States shall, within 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this act and in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the President, be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Sec. 104. For the p of this title— 

(1) The term “fine arts” includes living 
drama and music, literature, architecture, 
sculpture, painting, ballet, and dance. 

(2) The term “agency” means any execu- 
tive department, commission, council, in- 
dependent establishment, Government cor- 
poration, board, bureau, division, service, 
Office, officer, authority, administration, or 
other establishment, in the executive branch 
of the Government, including all parts of 
the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia except the courts thereof; but such 
term does not include the Library of Con- 
gress or any agency under its jurisdiction 
or control. 

(3) The term “civic nonprofit organiza- 
tion” means any public or private founda- 
tion, charitable trust, accredited college or 
university, or other organization (whether 
or not incorporated), no part of the net 

of which inures to the benefit of 
any of its stockholders or members. 


Sec. 201. Subchapter A of chapter 10 of the 
Internal Revenue Code (tax on admissions) 
is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Src. 1705. Exemption From Tax. 

“No tax shall be levied under this sub- 
chapter in respect of any admission to a 
performance, show, exhibit, or other produc- 
tion in the field of the fine arts conducted 
or presented by an organization engaged 
primarily in the conduct or presentation of 
such performances, shows, exhibits, or other 
productions, if no part of the net earnings 


of such organizations inures to the benefit 
of any of its stockholders or members. For 
the purposes of this section, the term ‘fine 
arts’ includes living drama and music, liter- 
ature, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
ballet, and dance.” 

Sec. 202. The amendment made by this 
title shall be applicable only with respect 
to amounts paid on or after the first day 
of the first month which begins more than 
5 days after the date of enactment of this 
act for admissions on or after such first day. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased, indeed, 
with the ready response this bill has re- 
ceived and include herewith an article 
by Richard L. Coe, drama editor of the 
Washington Post, which appeared on 
February 28, 1951: 

Brit Gives BREAK To THE FINE ARTS 
(By Richard L. Coe) 

A sensible approach to the matter of 
American fine arts seems to have been made 
in a bill introduced in the House Monday 
by New York’s MMANUEL CELLED and ARTHUR 
G. Kern. 

This would provide for an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Fine Arts in the Interior Department. 
Such an official, to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, would: 

1. Coordinate existing agencies in the 
Government which have to do with the fine 
arts. 

2. Aid civic nonprofit oranizations de- 
voted to such spheres as music, dama, paint- 
ing, architecture, ballet, and sculpture. 

Such enterprises of nonprofit organizations 
would be exempt from Federal taxes which, 
as things now stand, are anywhere from 50 
to 100 percent of the annual deficits of such 
groups. It would, for instance, cut down 
or even eradicate the increasingly trouble- 
some annual fund drives of such oraniza- 
tions as the Metropolitan Opera, the Nation- 
al Symphony, and the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony. 

The most importan point of their bill, its 
cosponsors feel, is that the duty of the new 


Assistant Secretary would be not to control- 


or direct, but to encourage and assist the 
growth of the fine arts. 

This, they emphasize, is to remove any 
taint of politicking and also to forestall 
criticism that arose against the public 
works programs of the early Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. 

The good that the Federal Theater and the 
art projects under Edward Bruce did in vi- 

the best of past and contemporary 
culture for the masses of the present is 
something that detractors of government-in- 
the-arts cannot effective'y argue about. 

Viewed from the perspective of history, 
the artists of the past were encouraged by 
a handful of the wealthy; with the rise of 
the masses, the most significant develop- 
ment of our time, has come the need to 
encourage a growth whose previous source of 
income has vanished. 

Both CEeLter and Kier? have been identi- 
fied in the past with efforts to bring official 
recognition to the fine arts and so have nu- 
merous other Members of Congress. This bill, 
H. RB. 2890, however, is the first this session 
to take a soundly practical approach, noting 
in the tax-exemption clause that while the 
income to the Federal Government is but 
a drop in an enormous bucket, the figure 
can mean life or death to culturally inavalu- 
able organizations. 

Their bill has been referred to the House 
Ways and Means (money) committee, and 
while it would be entirely too rosy to think 
it has a fruitful immediate futuro, it is at 
least a step which merits the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all concerned with the preser- 
vation and growth of our rich land’s fine 
arts. 

One can expect the sneers of the cheaper 
sections of the press cnd the kate-provoking 
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commentators as well as cracks that Demo- 
crats CELLER and KLEIN are simply thinking 
of their New York constituents, but the fact 
remains that something must be found to 
replace the great, ebbing fortunes, long the 
chief supporters of the arts. 


The Switchmen’s Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 28 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “This Is the Truth,” published 
in Trainman News of February 5, 1951. 
The editorial deals with the switchmen’s 
strike. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tuts Is THE TruTH 

On the 21st of December 1950, at the con- 
clusion of a White House session which 
lasted almost continuously for 25 hours, 
Presidential Assistant John Steelman pre- 
sented to us a proposal leading to the settle- 
ment of our nearly 2-year-old dispute with 
the railroads. 

We advised Dr. Stcelman and the railroad 
representatives that we would present this 
proposal to our organizations for considera- 
tion. Dr. Steelman announced at a press 
conference held in the White House that the 
proposal was subject to ratification. 

General chairmen, representing members 
of all four organizations, shortly thereafter 
assembled and considered the Steclman 
proposal, It was unanimously rejected by 
all four organizations end the respective 
chief executives and their negotiating com- 
mittees were directed to return to Wash- 
ington and to continue negotiations leading 
to a satisfactory and just settlement. 

The presidents of all four organizations 
notified Steelman at the White House that 
the Steelman proposal had been unanimously 
rejected, and that they were available to 
Tesume negotiations. (These telegrams are 
at the White House.) 

Through the Chairman of the National 
Mediation Board, the presidents of the four 
organizations were requested to return to 
Washington for a meeting at the White 
House scheduled for 10 a. m., January 17, 
1951. The chief executives and their nego- 
tiating committees respected this request 
from the White House, and on January 17, 
1951, they were in Washington, and notified 
the White House that they were available to 
resume negotiations. 

The presidents of the four organizations 
met with Steelman at the White House for 
2 hours and 50 minutes, commencing at noon, 
January 18, 1951. Representatives of the 
negotiating committees were not present at 
this session in keeping with Dr. Steelman’s 
request. At the conclusion of this session 
it was agreed that negotiations would be 
resumed as of 10 a. m., the following day, 
under the jurisdiction and in the presence 
of the National Mediation Board. 

Accordingly, the four presidents and rep- 
resentatives of their negotiating committees 
met with the National Mediation Board as 
of 10 a. m., Friday, January 19, 1951, until 
1 p. m., that day. 
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At the conclusion of this session they were 
told by the National Mediation Board that 
the Board would meet with representatives 
of the railroads that same afternoon, and 
that a joint session with representatives of 
the four operating brotherhoods and the rail- 
roads would probably take place the same 
day, or perhaps Saturday morning, January 
20, 1951. Late the evening of January 19, 
1951, the brotherhood presidents were ad- 
vised that the National Mediation Board 
again wished to confer with them at 10 a. m., 
the following day, Saturday, January 20, 
1951. This request was respected. 

The four brotherhood presidents and rep- 
resentatives of their negotiating committees 
did meet with the National Mediation Board 
for 1 hour and 30 minutes. The presidents 
of the brotherhoods and their committee 
representatives were advised that the rail- 
roads had taken the position that the Steel- 
man proposal was, in fact, a firm contract, 
and that they, the representatives of the 
railroads, would meet with the negotiating 
committees of the four organizations only 
to complete the unfinished details relating 
to the Steelman proposal, 

To all intents and purposes, this attitude 
on the part of the railroads can be regarded 
as a refusal to bargain collectively, for Dr. 
Steelman, as the President’s assistant and 
appointed mediator in this dispute, had di- 
rected that renegotiations commence under 
the jurisdiction of the National Mediation 
Board as of January 19, 1951. 

Every day since the 20th of January 1951, 
with the exception of Sunday, January 21, 
the presidents of the four organizations and 
representatives of their negotiating com- 
mittees have responded to requests to meet 
with the National Mediation Board, and in 
every instance representatives of the railroads 
have not been present in joint session to 
bargain collectively for a settlement of this 
nearly 2-year-old controversy. 

The contention in newspaper ads through- 
out the country, over the signature of the 
eastern, southeastern, and western railroads, 
in view of the above, is of course untrue and 
absurd. 


Gambling With American Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 28 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
an editorial entitled “Dangerous Gam- 
bling,” published in the Washington 
Daily News of February 27, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


DANGEROUS GAMBLING 


“Our basic problem in manpower is this: 
We must, with fewer men, do more than our 
enemy does with abundant men. 

“America’s manpower pool is shallow; 

our enemy’s pool is deep. From this fact 
there is no relief. We must stand or fall, 
succeed or fail, with what we have. 
' “Obviously, we can gamble on getting by 
for a few more months without making ad- 
ditional manpower eligible for military serv- 
ice. But the gamble is dangerous. Under 
present circumstances, it could be fatal.” 


That is the cogent warning of able Senator 
Lynvpon JoHNSON (Democrat, Texas), chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, in reporting out the universal military 
training and service bill, The measure goes 
before the Senate for debate today. 

The Senate bill authorizes the drafting of 
men at 18, but only after local boards have 
exhausted their pool of eligibles in the pres- 
ent 19-26 bracket, including nonveterans 
with not more than one dependent. 

The House Armed Services Committee is 
still trying for a compromise on the age issue. 
A bill introduced by Chairman Vinson puts 
the draft age at 1844. And the committee 
has started another long series of hearings 
to listen to the arguments of Defense Secre- 
tary Marshall, Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, General 
Bradley, and the Chiefs of Staff on the ad- 
ministration program—particularly on the 
eligibility age. 

This newspaper believes a clear and strong 
case has been made for drafting the 18-year- 
Olds and for universal training and service 
in general. We gamble against time as we 
quibble and search for compromise. Con- 
gress should act with all speed possible to 
equalize the odds. 


Mayor Impellitteri Opposes Taxation of 
Municipal Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I include the following statement of 
Hon. Vincent R. Impellitteri, mayor of 


.the city of New York, before the House 


Ways and Means Committee on Febru- 
ary 26, 1951: 


It is a token of the seriousness of the issue 
we are discussing today that the greatest 
city in the country is as deeply concerned 
as the thousands of small municipalities 
throughout the country. Size is no protec- 
tion against the devastating effect of the 
propused tax on municipal securities. 

Nor are political differences involved. 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, one of my predeces- 
sors as mayor of New York City, had a very 
different political background. Yet, when 
the Treasury Department proposed that the 
exemption of municipal bonds should be 
ended, Mayor LaGuardia, faced with the 
same problems of preserving the financial 
credit of the city of New York, spoke from 
this witness chair against this proposal, as 
all municipal officials must. He said that 
this proposal came 150 years too late be- 
cause the present exemptions are part of 
the scheme of our Federal system. They are 
a part of the whole fabric of our financial 
structure. Twelve additional years have 
done nothing to alter the soundness of that 
basic truth. 

This committee, after hearing the evidence 
of State and municipal officers from all over 
the country, declined then even to report 
the matter to the floor of the House. And 
when the matter was moved in the Senate 
by way of floor amendments, it was de- 
cisively defeated in 1940 and 1942 by large 
nonpartisan majorities. Nothing has hap- 
pened since to change the judgment of Con- 
gress. Then, as now, the argument was 
raised that a war emergency required the 
tax. Then, as now, the exaggerated issue of 
tax loophole was raised, and then, as now, 
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the serious consequences to local govern- 
ments were clear. 

I hesitated quite a while before asking for 
time to be heard on this subject. I respect 
the opinions of such well-known authorities 
as Secretary Snyder and those who advise 
him. I did not decide to oppose this pro- 
posal until I had fully convinced myself that 
their perspective was wrong. Knowing 
some of the history of this question and the 
problems it poses, I cannot understand how 
it can be pressed now as an urgent measure 
required to meet an emergency. Contrary 
to what has been inferred, this recommenda- 
tion, whatever its merits may be, shifts the 
tax burden to the millions of home owners 
throughout the country who must under our 
present tax system carry the onerous burden 
of paying the cost of local government. 
This proposal will rob Peter to pay Paul, and 
Peter is already up to his ears in financial 
difficulties. 

This proposed tax is designed to increase 
Federal revenue by shifting the burden to 
municipalities in the form of increased in- 
terest costs. If adopted, however, it will 
achieve only one of these two aims. The 
shocking fact is that the increase in Federal 
revenue will be relatively small, but a crush- 
ing burden will be placed on local govern- 
mental bodies. 

Let me demonstrate this. As I under- 
stand it, this is to apply to future bond issues 
only. There has been no serious suggestion 
that good faith be abandon d and suits 
for breach of contract invited by imposing 
the tax on interest from outstanding bonds. 
On its face, it is obvious that a tax on new 
issues can, at best, bring in only limited rev- 
enue for a number of years to come. When 
the issue was debated in this room a decade 
ago, Under Secretary of the Tresury Hanes 
conceded that the measure could hardly be 
supported on its revenue aspects alone. We 
may assume that some of these tax-exempt 
bonds are owned by millionaires and other 
wealthy investors, although this assumption 
is to a large extent contradicted by inherit- 
ance tax and other available statistics. It 
is well known, however, that a very substan- 
tial proportion of these bonds are owned by 
institutional investors which are not affected 
by the progressive rates of the individual 
income tax or are not at all subject to tax. 
It is conceded that the imposition of the tax 
will increase the rate of interest which 
municipalities and States will have to pay 
in order to market future bond issues. Ex- 
perts in the field of municipal bonds agree 
that the increase in interest on New York 
City bonds would at present be about 1 per- 
cent. But, consider how this would affect 
the individual of wealth who is seeking to 
reduce his taxes by ownership of tax-exempt 
bonds. Would he be hampered? Would his 
taxes increase? For many years he can con- 
tinue to escape taxes to the same extent 
as at present. The tax-exempt bonds that 
are now his, he can continue to own until 
they mature, and most of these bonds were 
issued for long terms. Nor will he have any 
great problem in purchasing additional tax- 
exempt bonds. They will be readily avail- 
able on the market since the corporations 
and institutions which do not pay a progres- 
sive tax or are tax-exempt will be glad to 
sell their holdings to be replaced by the new 
municipal bonds issued at the hi,her in- 
terest rate. 

The proposal is a delusion. It will not 
effectively close tax loopholes for years to 
come; it will not greatly increase Federal 
revenue, 

One thing alone will be accomplished. 
The costs of local government will be in- 
creased—increased to a point which will 
curtail vital improvements. Municipalities 
which have to come into the market next 
year to finance needed public improvements 
or refund outstanding issues will be hit hard, 








and hit hard at once, by the extra interest 
cost they will be asked to pay. That extra 
interest cost is not a matter of conjecture. 
The Secretary of the Treasury in his open- 
ing statement to this committee 2 weeks 
ago very frankly said that he was, in effect, 
asking this committee to recommend an in- 
crease in the cost of local borrowing. 

You gentlemen know as well as I that the 
one level of government where there is al- 
most no remaining ability and elasticity to 
meet fixed added costs is municipal gov- 
ernment. When the mayor of an American 
city recognizes that the cost of living has 
far outstripped the salary scale of faithful 
municipal employees, he has a titanic and 
frequently impossible burden to rectify the 
inequity because of his inability to raise 
the money needed to meet the pay raises. 
Our power to tax is strictly controlled by 
the State and by existing taxes imposed by 
the Federal Government. Local government 
hes been left only the financial crumbs in 
taxes which are the most unpopular and the 
hardest to impose and collect. This is the 
equivalent of pilfering governmental poor 
boxes. The income tax, the estate tax, and 
all the other taxes that have any relation- 
ship to ability to pay have been preempted 
at the Federal and State levels. Real-estate 
taxes are concededly at the limit presently 
permitted by law. My city has already im- 
posed the sales tax, and we are seeking to 
increase it. We have imposed a gross-re- 
ceipts business tax, a utility tax, and an oc- 
cupancy tax. We are planning to impose 
the other taxes, nuisance taxes though they 
are, which the State has given us power 
to impose. All this is essential to meet the 
current needs. Wein municipal finance and 
our citizens who must pay the bill are at 
our wit’s end and simply cannot stand the 
additional burden you propose to ask us to 
assume. 

The imposition of this tax would not hit 
the target aimed at. It would really hit 
the local governments of the country. We 
would be forced to pay the bill in the form 
of increased interest costs or to give up many 
needed local improvements which, since they 
are essential to our community life, would 
then have to be financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the taxes you hope to collect 
by taxing our securities. All that would 
have been accomplished would be a shift in 
powers and a further weakening of the de- 
mocracy which inheres in strong and free 
local self-government. 

The city of New York, and the huge metro- 
politan area of which it is the heart, have 
specific plans for municipal improvements 
essential to our millions of citizens. These 
are not luxury items but badly needed public 
improvements and improved services. We 
have not yet caught up with the need for 
schools which our increasing and shifting 
population forces upon us and which the 
postponements of World War II have aggra- 
vated. We need approximately $200,000,000 
to catch up on our deferred needs without 
even attempting to meet the petitions for 
an expanded school system. We are fight- 
ing a transit problem with which we can 
hold our own only by the expenditure of 
more than one-half billion dollars for new 
construction of rapid transit. We have on 
the drawing boards plans for a Second Ave- 
nue subway which cannot be fulfilled too 
soon to keep abreast of the need. We have 
approval from the State for the issuance of 
$150,000,000 of debt for badly needed hos- 
pital construction. To meet increased costs 
and needs, this must be increased to $300,- 
000,000. Our port facilities, upon which the 
Nation must call for wartime shipments, 
need one hundred millions for moderniza- 
tion. We are plagued, as most cities are, 
with an enormous parking and traffic prob- 
lem which requires capital expenditures of 
at least $100,000,000 to alleviate the 
and millions more to solve it. You have 
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passed a civilian defense law which asks 
New York State and New York City to raise 
250,000,000. 

The foreseeable program within the city 
of New York for the next 6 years will require 
an expenditure of more than three and one- 
half billion dollars. An increase of 1 per- 
cent, which is equivalent to 50 percent in 
the present interest cost, on this program 
would mean a substantial curtailment in the 
amount of work done and in some cases 
complete abandonment of essential improve- 
ments. The above figure includes a $1,315,- 
000,000 for public housing. In the case of 
public housing, the increase in interest cost 
would mean either higher rent for people 
who cannot afford it, or an increase in sub- 
sidy by the Federal and State Governments, 
which means you again increase your own 
problem. The taxing of municipal bonds 
which must be sold to finance the public 
improvements mentioned above, would in 
the present market mean an increase in 
interest cost to the city of as much as 
$35,000,000 in a peak year. If this increase 
were effected, only a small portion of this 
amount would finally reach the Federal tax 
collector, The main effect would be the 
serious curtailment of our program. 

Municipal governments have had their full 
share of financial concerns during the last 
two decades. With the ability to issue our 
securities on the traditional tax-exempt 
basis, we have done, in my opinion, an 
amazing job in meeting the major respon- 
sibilities of local government. If we are to 
continue to meet the tremendous problems 
which are so close to the lives of our people, 
we cannot stand the new and unreasonable 
costs which taxation of our instruments of 
credit would thrust upon us. In recent 
years, it is only by means of the ability to 
issue our securities without Federal taxa- 
tion that we have been able to keep pace 
with the growth of our population and the 
demands which the Nation has placed upon 
us as the major metropolis of the country 
and the principal port on the eastern sea- 
board. 

Frankly, gentlemen, I am surprised that 
you who have such ‘close ties and such inti- 
mate knowledge of your home communities 
are considering seriously the proposal to tax 
State and municipal obligations. These 
are times when the Federal Government 
must extend itself to foster unity and co- 
operation between it on the one hand and 
State and local governments on the other. 
We must march shoulder to shoulder to 
achieve the solution of the great problems 
which have been thrust upon us. At a time 
of crisis which calls for strength, we should 
not weaken local governments by placing 
added and crushing burdens upon them. 

I feel sure that at the close of this hear- 
ing you will reach the conclusion, as did 
your predecessors, that this proposal must 
be rejected. 





Wake Up, Labor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 28 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
entitled ‘“‘Wake Up, Labor,” published in 


Trainman News for February 19, 1951, _ 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wake Up, Lazor 

If the rest of the labor movement still 
has any Fair Deal stardust fiecks obscuring 
its vision, now is the time to apply the towel 
and face reality. 

Those timid elements which feared that 
the railroad man was rocking the boat should 
be told that the old tub was full of holes 
like a sieve and ready to sink anyway. 

The unstable wedding of President Tru- 
man to the basic principles of his Fair Deal 
program was evident to us long before he 
lowered the boom on the long-suffering rail- 
road worker. 

It showed up in many ways but especially 
in his handling of the defense mobilization 
program and the stabilization safeguards 
which American workers needed to keep them 
from being swallowed up by the fires of in- 
fiation. 

Labor's interests were sidetracked in prac- 
tically every move and major appointment 
the President has mad. since his reelection 
by the votes of the United States working 
men and women. While the big business 
point of view is being protected—and pro- 
jected—in Government by a galaxy of big 
business appointments to high offices, labor 
must be content with second- or third-string 
places in the picture. 

The result of this has been fantastic prof- 
its for industry and an invitation to mal- 
nutrition for laboring men and their chil- 
dren. 

We have a great deal of respect for the 
integrity and ability of George M. Harrison, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, but his appointment as an underling 
to Stabilizer Eric Johnston is nothing but 
window dressing calculated to fool labor into 
thinking it finally was going to get some 
protection. 

President William Green of the A. F. of L., 
which, along with the CIO, is trying to keep 
diplomatic relations going with the White 
House while it searches its heart and mind 
for the best: move to make in the interests of 
labor and the Nation, had this to say: 

“The American worker is expected to carry 
a disproportionate share of the fight against 
inflation. 

“We find, for example, that under the 
Defense Production Act thc Government has 
unlimited and effective powers over the 
worker’s income. On the other hand, under 
the same act, the Government’s power over 
the prices of goods and services the worker 
has to buy are limited and substantially less 
effective. Food prices, in particular, cannot 
be subject to effective price control. Con- 
trol over rents at the present time is only 
partially effective. 

“On top of this burden, the worker is ex- 
pected to pay substantially higher taxes, 
while, at the same time loophoies in our 
present tax structure are likely to remain 
open for use by higher-income families and 
corporations.” 

If Mr. Truman as Chief Executive had 
remembered his pledges to the American peo- 
ple made at Philadelphia when he was nom- 
inated and upon which this brotherhood and 
almost the entire labor movement based 
their support of his candidacy, the mess 
described by President Green just could not 
have occurred. 

This bungling not only threatens the in- 
terests of railroad men and labor generally, 
it jeopardizes national welfare since it fans 
discontent and unrest at a time when un- 
shakable unity is needed to fight an un- 
scrupulous and propaganda-wise foreign foe. 

Communism is nurtured and thrives on 
the kind of unrest that grows hourly in 
America. When men are oppressed they are 
unreasonable. 

The Russian press must be having great 
sport today showing how American rail work- 
ers like those of Argentina, a dictatorship 
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country, are under the heel of the military 
and big business and that their just griev- 
ances have been turned aside to the vindic- 
tiveness of a head of state. 

We hasten to explain that Russian rail 
workers are not as well off under their yoke 
of totalitarianism but that doesn’t prevent 
the U. 8. S. R. from using this insidious 
Weapon against us in our fight to save de- 
mocracy elsewhere in the world. 

When the late A. F. Whitney made peace 
with Mr. Truman in a move which he sincere- 
ly believed to be in the interest of labor, 
and we believe that at the time it was, Presi- 
dent Truman said that the 1946 disagree- 
ment was the result of bad advice. The 
President is still surrounded with those 
bad advisers and apparently he still fol- 
lows their advice, much to the sorrow of 
the workers of this country. 

Those men are weak, shallow men who 
haven't the slightest conception or appre- 
ciation of the grave problems that face our 
people at this late hour. The liberal, capable 
assistants Mr. Truman inherited from Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt have long since either quit 
in disgust or been fired. At any rate they 
did not fit in with the shocking mediocrity 
of the administration. 

At a time when depth and statesmanship 
are desperately needed, the President’s cab- 
inet, aside from two or three, are limited 
men who have peculiar persuasion to big 
business’ point of view and an aversion to 
broad national interest. 

How, in a dispute as old as ours and in 
which the union case is so sound and where 
the workers involved have been so patient, 
could the President make or cause to be 
made three separate appeals during the un- 
authorized strikes that ignored any man- 
agement responsibility at all for the trouble 
and challenged only the patriotism of the 
workers? 

More bad advice? Whatever it was, great 
and grievous damage has again been done, 
as in 1946, against a fine, loyal group of 
American workers and humiliated those 
working hard to sell democracy abroad. 

This bitter piece is not to be construed 
as a blanket indictment of the Democratic 
Party or a bid to labor to team up with any 
other party. Although we have good friends 
in the Republican Party, the fact remains the 
bulk of the Democrats have shown a more 
favorable action and attitude toward the in- 
terest of the working man. 

We are suggesting that labor make its 
plans now for 1952 and that the eligibles of 
both major parties be studied for support in 
the primaries and at the national conven- 
tions. 

Some consideration should be given to Sen- 
ator WAYNE Morse as a Republican stand- 
ard bearer and Senator PauL DOUGLAS as a 
Democratic standard bearer. Both are cou- 
rageous, honest liberals, who, regardless of 
the complexion of Congress, simply are in- 
capable of leading the country into a mess 
like today’s but would surely lead us out 
of it. 


Television Channels for Educational 
Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 28 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago I submitted a _ resolution, 
which has not yet been acted upon, ask- 
ing that the Senate express as its opinion 


that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission should reserve for educational 
institutions certain channels available 
for television transmission and recep- 
tion. At that time I was asked by the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] for the names of the land-grant 
colleges in the United States. I ask 
unanimous consent that the list, to- 
gether with three articles dealing with 
the subject matter covered by the reso- 
lution, published in the Chicago Daily 
News, may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the list and 
articles were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


List oF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Alabama A. & M., Normal, Ala. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala. 

Alaska, University of, College, Alaska. 

Alcorn, A. & M., Alcorn, Miss. 

Arizona, University of, Tucson, Ariz. 

Arkansas A., M. & N., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, Ark. 

California, University of, Berkeley, Calif. 

Clemson Agricultural, Clemson, S. C. 

Colorado A. & M., Fort Collins, Colo. 

Connecticut, University of, Storrs, Conn. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Delaware State, Dover, Del. 

Delaware, University of, Newark, Del. 

Florida A. & M., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Plorida, University of, Gainesville, Fla. 

Georgia State, Savannah, Ga. 

Georgia, University of, Athens, Ga. 

Hawaii, University of, Honolulu, T. H. 

Idaho, University of, Moscow, Idaho. 

Illinois, University of, Urbana and Chicago, 
Til. 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts, Ames, Iowa. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Manhattan, Kans. 

Kentucky State, Frankfort, Ky. 

Kentucky, University of, Lexington, Ky. 

Langston University, Langston, Okla. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Louisiana State University and A. & M. 
College, Baton Rouge, La. 

Maine, University of, Orono, Maine. 

Maryland State, Princess Anne, Md. 

Maryland, University of, College Park and 
Baltimore, Md. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Massachusets, University of, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Michigan State, East Lansing, Mich. 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mississippi State, State College, Miss. 

Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo. 

Montana State, Bozeman, Mont. 

Nebraska, University of, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Nevada, University of, Reno, Nev. 

New Hampshire, University of, Durham, 
fe 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts, State College, N. Mex. 

North Carolina A. & T., Greensboro, N. C. 

North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 

North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. 
. North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 

. Dak. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Oregon State, Corvallis, Oreg. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, 


Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Prairie View, Tex. 
e s Rico, University of, Rio Piedras, 
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Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Rhode Island State, Kingston, R. I. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts, Brookings, S. Dak. 

Southern University Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, La. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Utah State Agricultural, Logan, Utah. 

Vermont, University of, and State Agricul- 
tural College, Burlington, Vt. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
burg, Va. 

Virginia State, Petersburg, Va. 

Washington, State College of, Pullman, 
Wash. 

West Virginia State College, Institute, W. 
Va. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. 
Vv 


Blacks- 


a. 

Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyo. 

State Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricul- 
tural, and Mechanical College of South Caro- 
lina, Orangeburg, S. C. 


od 


[From the Chicago Daily News of November 
25, 1950] 
FCC Gets Pran—Urces TV CHANNEL FOR 
EDUCATION 
(By Jack Mabley) 

No proposal before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission makes more sense than 
the request of educators that one TV chan- 
nel in every city be set aside for noncome 
mercial use in education and public service, 

Chicago, New York, and Los Angeles have 
seven channels each, Can there be any 
normal person in these cities who does not 
want one of the seven channels put to con- 
structive use? 

The channels—the space in the broadcast- 
ing spectrum—do not belong to the broad- 
casters or the advertisers or the FCO, They 
belong to the people. 

If the people do not make themselves 

heard, everything in television is going by 
default to commercial broadcasters to use to 
sell soap and used cars and mouthwash. 
’ The Joint Committee on Education Tele- 
vision, made up of seven of the most im- 
portant educational groups, is carrying the 
request to the FCC. 

They said they are acting because of ex- 
perience learned from “commercial radio’s 
unkept promises.” 

There is absolutely no indication today, 
after 2 years of full-scale commercial tele- 
vision, that television is going to pay any 
more attention to the welfare of the public 
than has radio. 

It certainly is not unreasonable to ask 
that 1 station in 7, or an eventual 25 percent 
of the 2,000 TV stations, be used for non- 
commercial purposes. 

Getting the channels will take some doing. 

Freida Hennock, the only woman member 
of the FCC, is strongly for it, and recognizes 
the struggle ahead. 

“The boys in education move so slowly,” 
she said, “that the boys with profit motive 
move in ahead.” 

I can think of few worthier projects for 
Chicago organizations, or for individual TV 
owners, than to make their opinions of the 
educators’ plan heard in Washington. 

Wayne Coy is Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission. The address 
is Washington, 25, D. C. 


[From the Chicago Daily News of January 
27, 1951] 


LEADER ROLE—TV IGNorRING a Duty? 
(By Jack Mabley) 


A week ago Thursday night, at about 5 
minutes after 9, a reader phoned the Daily 
News city desk. 
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He had just seen a television show in which 
a game of Russian roulette was played. 

In Russian roulette, you put one bullet in 
a revolver, spin the chamber, put the gun 
to your head, and pull the trigger. The 
chances are one in six that you'll kill your- 
self. 

The caller was irate. “Have they no sense 
at all,” he asked. “Don't they realize that 
kids are up at that hour, and watch these 
shows, and pick up these ideas?” 

On Monday, this newspaper carried on 
page 1 a story about five South Side teen- 
agers who watched the game on television, 
and decided to try it. 

One of them, 16, shot himself on his 
third try. He has since died. 

This was not an isolated incident. It 
was merely more dramatic and more im- 
mediate in its results. 

It would be good if American youngsters 
could take care of themselves. Unfortu- 
nately they can’t. They need leading. 

Leading them to Russian roulette, to crime, 
to passion, to horror, as shown on so many 
television shows, is the height of irresponsi- 
bility. 

The death of this boy makes rather hollow 
the protest of a radio-TV spokesman that 
educators, who want some TV channels. 
“have failed dismally” in realizing the full 
potentialities of broadcasting. 

The implication is that the commercial 
broadcasters have succeeded—that they alone 
are capable of assuming the new responsi- 
bilities that television has brought to the 
Nation. *¥ 

The stupidity of stich statements only em- 
phasizes the need for educational and non- 
commercial control of at least one TV 
channel in every large community. 


[From the Chicago Daily News of February 
6, 1951] 


FuL.t POTENTIALITY 


The Federal Communications Commission 
has been asked to reserve 25 percent of tele- 
vision channels for educational purposes. 
Commercial television asserts that education 
really is not entitled, on past performance, 
to any part of the broadcast spectrum. It 
cites the record in radio. 

With one or two exceptions, the TV spokes- 
man told the FCC, educators in their use of 
radio have shown a dismal failure to realize 
the full potentialities of the medium. 

This criticism is probably to some extent 
justified. And 25 percent of the channels 
sound like a lot of channels. But television 
would seem to have tremendous possibilities 
for visual education. 

TV's statement may lift a few eyebrows 
even among the frank lowbrows. Are we to 
assume that commercial video itself has been 
realizing the full potentialities of the newer 
medium? Would “full” include wrestlers’ 
biceps and girl singers’ necklines? 


Pegler Says the Judge Mistakes the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted there 
‘is printed herewith a recent article by 
Westbrook Pegler: 

Far ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

My respect for Judge Michael L. Igoe, of 

Chicago, exceeds my regard for most of our 
XCVII—App.——68 


judiciary, but it would be well to read him 
a lesson on the essentially -vil nature of our 
uiionism., Judge Igoe revealed a want of 
knowledge in his pointless lecture from the 
bench in the switchmen’'s case at an hour 
when most of the railroads were out of busi- 
ness, 

He teed off with several irrelevancies, such 
as the hard and hazardous nature of the 
switchmen’'s work and the debatable condi- 
tions of their employment. 

“Nobody has questioned the patriotism of 
these men,” he continued. “The only issue 
here is whevher or not the sovereignty of the 
United States is going to be sustained.” 

The judge tipped his hand, disclosing an 
ignorance common to even the best of that 
sordid bund known as the New Deal, when 
he said the issue here was an issue of the 
sovereignty of the United States. No such 
issue was present. 

A fraudulent edifice of assumptions had 
been erected since 1933 by a great band of 
traitors and racketeers on the pretext of a 
spontaneous, peaceful revolution by labor. 

In the fateful days which debauched the 
workers, Judge Igoe may not have been able 
to grasp the deep meaning of the acts that 
were put over. They were contrived to con- 
fuse. One, which seemed benevolent, was 
the assumption that the Government could 
umpire disputes over wages without becom- 
ing, in the end, the arbiter of wages. 

When the Government says how much you 
shall get and no more, that is fascism. That 
interference violates your right of contract. 
Then, having delivered you into this fix 
under unionism, the Government appoints a 
judge out of its own political ranks who says 
you violated the sovereignty of vour country 
in going off the job, en masse, in protest 
against the insufficiency of the wages which 
the Government has fixed. 

It is sedition to flout the sovereignty of 
government. The penalty of sedition may 
be death. 

Why didn’t Judge Igoe get to grips with 
those facts? 

The railroads were put under legal com- 
pulsions right away. But the unions are a 
political annex of the party in power and a 
source of campaign funds. The unions 
never have been put under serious com- 
pulsions. 

Theoretically, the union in the case before 
Judge Igoe was guilty of a crime. But the 
total punishment which he imposed on both 
civil and criminal counts was a mere fine 
of $25,000. So, working men are, construc- 
tively, subject to the punishment for trea- 
son for going sick in concert, but the union, 
which managed this challenge to national 
sovereignty was dealt with almost affec- 
tionately. 

Why didn’t the union bosses go to prison 
for the maximum term? 

Judge Igoe was nasty to the civilian rail- 
road executives, poor, embarassed masque- 
raders in soldier suits who were ordered into 
the Army months ago to accommodate a 
fraudulent subterfuge of the President. 

These men are not soldiers. They are rail- 
road men. They include some of the best 
railroad men in the world. As soldiers they 
couldn't make corporal, but when Truman 
again invoked the fraudulent device of 
“seizing” the railroads and turning them 
over to the Army the process consisted solely 
of a change of clothing by'a few hundred 
sedentary civilians who can't even salute, 

But, even in their masquerade, these rail- 

road men still couldn’t cope with the unions 
which Roosevelt and Truman had embraced 
as their political partners in crime. 
. Finally, the farce exploded in the sick- 
strike. The railroad executives weren't 
malingering. They were on the job long 
hours, doing their best while Truman’s 
friends in the unions were holding up sup- 
plies for the Army that he sends away and 
disowns as soon as the ships tie loose from 
our ports. 
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Igoe bawled out “some of those Army of- 
ficers who have been strutting around this 
courtroom. Not men from the Fifth Army 
but the individuals who have been appoint- 
ed to run the railroads. If they were per- 
1 rming the duties of an officer of the Army, 
they would get some men to run the trains 
and they would get some soldiers to see that 
the roads operate. 

“They might better be concerned with that 
kind of activity rather than sitting around 
this courtroom and displaying the uniform 
that the Government has put on them.” 

Even a New Deal jurist could wish he never 
had said that. Those men weren't strutting. 
They were in uniform against their own will 
to help a corrupt political administration to 
redeem its mischief, 

If we are ever to untangle this horrible 
situation we will have t first abandon such 
hypocrisy and start fresh. 


Drafting of Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
oe Post, Boston, Mass., February 

, 1951: 


DRAFTING OF WOMEN WovuLp MEAN THE END 
oF AMERICAN Lire We CHERISH—SHOULD 
Kayo ProposaL ProMpTLy—PropLeE WERE 
REVOLTED WHEN IDEA SIMILAR TO IT CAME 
Ovt or Pouice STaTes 


(By John Griffin) 


Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, former com- 
riander of the WAVES and former president 
cf Wellesley College, has suggested that the 
women of the United States be drafted for 
the armed services. And the proposal is 
being taken seriously. 

That, more than anything else in recent 
days, gives an idea of the twisted thinking 
that is dominating America’s emergency 
period, and is indicative of the change in 
values that certain American leaders are 
trying to foist onto the people. 

Of course, Mrs. Horton’s suggestion is not 
new, because it was advocated several years 
ago in wartime by Mrs. Roosevelt and by 
Miss Virginia Gildersleeve, president of Bar- 
nard Coliege. Now, in peacetime, we have 
it again, and the strange thing about it is 
that it will be taken seriously by many 
people. 

One editorialist referred to the suggestion 
in a wishy-washy manner, ending up by 
stating that the idea is “premature.” Well, 
if Americans stand for that kind of nonsense, 
there isn’t much cause for optimism as to the 
future of this country. 

The very fact that the suggestion isn’t 
ridiculed into obscurity indicates the length 
to which confused thinking has gone in this 
country. And that source of the suggestion 
is really quite remarkable, for Mrs. Horton’s 
reason for the idea is that the present man- 
power policy “implies a fundamental dis- 
similarity between manpower and woman- 
power, which tends to put all women in the 
category of a national luxury instead of an 
available asset.” 


ONLY THE FIRST STEP 

In the first place, there is no need for the 
drafting of women, for General Hershey, di- 
rector of the draft, stated explicitly that they 
aren’t needed. But that, of course, has little 
to do with Mrs. Horton’s suggestion or the 
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approval of Mrs. Roosevelt, for that is Just 
an excuse they are using to put over a change 
in the status of women and to help remake 
the American system of life. 

Remember when such a suggestion was 
made in Hitler’s Germany and all America 
was horrified? Remember the revulsion in 
this country when it was reported that the 
Russians and Japanese had women and girls 
in their combat units? 

But, these new remakers of America would 
say, this draft of women would not be for 
combat but would be for services connected 
with the Army in order to permit more men 
to be in combat. You can believe that one 
or not, but one thing is sure, that the move 
proposed now is only the first step and com- 
bat training would come after a while. 

This is the time to stop the nonsense, not 
when the first step has been taken, not when 
girls are torn away from their families and 
their place in life as part of a scheme de- 
signed to turn America into something dif- 
ferent from what it has been. 

Apparently some people are convinced that 
Army service is something that is great for 
the character and the moral and spiritual 
well-being. For Americans it has always been 
a duty of the male population to be ready to 
fight to protect the country, but it has never 
been a work that appeals to democratic Amer- 
icans. It is something that the young men of 
the country must be prepared to do when the 
necessity arises; it is definitely not an ex- 
cuse to reduce the freedom and opportunity 
for peacetime pursuits. 


STANDARDS BROKEN DOWN 


As a matter of fact, the principal motive 
for young men in fighting for America has 
been to protect and preserve the home and 
the way of life. Which is another way of say- 
ing that they want to protect the women of 
America. 

I suppose that sounds pretty corny in these 
days of strange activities, but a little analysis, 
based on fundamentals, will surely bring 
most people to a realization of its basic truth. 

What sort of faith in America have these 
people who want to disrupt the homes more 
than is necessary? One of them at least 
ought to qualify as an expert on broken 
homes. Another, Mrs. Horton, apparently 
has had some regard for traditional home 
life, for the reason she gave up her position 
as president of Wellesley College was to be 
with her husband in New York. 

Over the recent years, so many strange 
proposals have been taken seriously that a 
large number of Americans have become in- 
ured to suggestions that are obviously de- 
signed to change the American way of life. 
They became astonished, alarmed, and in- 
dignant at the start, but constant assailing 
of moral positions has served to make them 
lethargic. 

And unless this proposal for the drafting 
of women and girls meets with an interise 
and resentful opposition it will be pretty 
clear that the standards are being broken 
down through a sort of moral erosion. 


SHOULD TAKE ANOTHER LOOK 


There has been, for the last few weeks, a 
sharp difference of opinion about the draft- 
ing of 18-year-old boys. Would the advo- 
cates of drafting of women support the 
drafting of 18-year-old girls? And would 
any appreciable number of people go along 
with that idea? 

Well, at least one editorialist has no aver- 
sion to the proposal except that he thinks it 
might be a little premature. And another, 
whose editorials run in a paper with the 
greatest circulation tn the country, thinks 
Congress ought to look into it, and “adopt 
it if it is found to have as much merit as it 
seems to have at first glance.” Let’s hope he 
takes another look. 

If the suggestion for the drafting of 
women is just a trial balloon, which is a 


practice of trying out an idea on the people 
in order to learn their reaction, we can only 
hope that the reaction is as violent and im- 
mediate as it should be, so that once and for 
all, such proposals will be ended. 

Maybe it is Just nonsense but it looks sus- 
Ppiciously like part of the scheme to break 
down the family «nd home life of this coun- 
try, to obliterate all moral sense and set 
up the theory that the State is all. 





Fair Play 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 8, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Truman and his political 
leaders in Congress are always yelling 
about the need for unity; always crying 
and insisting that Republicans should 
join in backing the President’s policies, 
whatever they may be. 

Then Mr. Trumar and his northern 
leaders insist that we must have FEPC, 
so everyone will be dealt with fairly, 
justly. 

But, when it comes to something that 
concerns Mr. Truman or his program, 
or even just a little part of it, how he 
and his leaders in the House put on the 
squeeze. 

One of the latest examples of Mr. Tru- 
man’s high-handed, arbitrary maneu- 
vering was when—defeated in the drive 
for the one-package appropriation bill, 
in which he was able to hide many of his 
requests for so-called social legislation 
under the guise of appropriations for the 
national defense—Mr. Cannon, chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, —and, I might add, 
with malice aforethought and because 
he was motivated by revenge—set up 
subcommittees to which will be assigned 
the task of passing upon the requests for 
money which come up from the Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Because party control of Congress may 
shift from time to time, it has always 
been the custom, in order to maintain 
some degree of fairness, to give the 
minority membership on subcommittees 
in the same ratio that the minority has 
in the House itself; that is, if the House 
was divided 5 to 3 between Democrats 
and Republicans, membership on com- 
mittees and on subcommittees would 
be 5 to 3. 

But Mr. Cannon, who is determined to 
have his way, come heck or high water, 
mad and revengeful because his pet 
scheme of considering all requests for 
appropriations in one bill was turned 
down, refused to follow the old, equitable 
rule in setting up subcommittees. 

To two of the subcommittees, he 
named five Democrats and two Republi- 
cans. On three other subcommittees, 
he named four Democrats and two Re- 
publicans. 

Now, in the House, there are 233 Demo- 
crats and 199 Republicans—a ratio of 
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approximately 5.4 Democrats to 4.6 Re- 
publicans. That is, 46 percent of the 
membership is Republican. 

But again just take a look at what 
Mr. Cannon, with his great, big heart, 
did to the Republicans. Five to two on 
two subcommittees; four to two on three 
subcommittees. 

Mr. Cannon surely must have been 
afraid of those Republicans. Or was he 
afraid that some Democrats might show 
a little independence and refuse to trail 
along at his chariot wheels? You figure 
it out. I don’t know. 

But one thing I do know—if the Re- 
publican leadership takes it lying down, 
Republicans will not deserve anything 


- better than they are getting. 


If they will not even fight against an 
outrageous insult like that and if the 
fair-minded Democrats who do believe 
in fairness and precedent—and there are 
plenty of them—will not go along, and 
right this grievous wrong, then Congress 
might just as well fold up; let Mr. Tru- 
man, ™:an Acheson—Hiss’ sponsor; 
Mrs. Rosenberg and General Marshall 
run the show. 





Louis Henna 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
during these days of strife and worry,’ 
when selfish interests seem to predomi-: 
nate, it is often difficult to realize that 
there are still some people to be found 
whose love of mankind and desire to do 
for others rather than for one’s self en- 
rich the lives of all who know them, 

Mr. Louis Henna, who lives in Round 
Rock, Tex., is such a man. His life is 
one which is filled with acts of generosity, 
and a strong desire to do good for his 
fellow man. His sincere endeavor to help 
those around him is evidenced through- 
out the community. 

In the February issue of the Texas 
Parade, a monthly publication by the 
‘Texas Good Roads Association, there ap- 
peared an article about Mr. Henna which 
I believe should be read by every Mem- 
ber of Congress. I, therefore, respect- 
fully request that this article be inserted 
in the Recorp: 

Louis HENNA: Hosppy—OrPHANS 
(By Jimmy Banks) 

Louis Henna has made and given away sev- 
eral fortunes since 1931, when he borrowed 
enough money to buy a Round Rock filling 
station that was famous for going broke. 
Henna, now only 36 years old, stood toe-to- 
toe with the great depression, slugged it out, 
and won. 

He found hard work, the ability to make 
wise decisions quickly, and the American 
free enterprise system a winning combina- 
tion. Those 16-hour days he used to work 
regularly—and which he still puts in when 
necessary—paid big dividends. Henna now 
owns three automobile agencies and large 
chunks of valuable real estate. 
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But more important to Henna, and to 
his pretty young wife, than the things he 
owns are those he has given away. They 
include a $200,000 haven for homeless chil- 
dren, $14,000 toward the cost of a new church, 
a modern, $8,000 dental clinic, a truck for 
an orphanage, and many miles of paved 
streets. 

You have to find out about those things 
from Henna’s friends. That takes in just 
about every one of Round Rock’s 1,486 citi- 
zens. Louis is much too modest to talk 
about his own accomplishments and his 
generosity. 

Quiet and unassuming, Henna is tall, 
handcome, has black wavy air and friendly, 
sincere eyes. He always has been deeply 
religious. 

His pride and joy is the $200,000 Texas 
Baptist Children’s Home, a friendly, cheerful 
place that was opened last fall. It is a home 
for 60 children of all faiths, including other 
unfortunates as well as or, hans. 

Henna, who had owned tke 112 acres of 
fertile land on which the home is situated, 
built it .nd then presented a debt-free deed 
on the whole thing to Texas Baptists. 

Twenty children are housed in each of the 
three main buildings. They are modern, 
cut-stone dwellings of colonial-type archi- 
tecture. In them, children live in real, 
home-like units. Even the menus of the 
three dormitories are different each day be- 
cause Henna and H. D. Dollahite, the home's 
superintendent, want it to be different from 
most institutions, _.; 

The children attend the public schools and 
the churches of their choice in Round Rock. 

Henna did the contracting on the home. 
He also did a lot of the hard labor that went 
into it. Other workmen followed the ex- 
ample he set and, as a result, the home was 
built in the near record time of just 3 
months. 

“It was just like prewar days,” Henna said 
in praising the efforts of workmen who toiled 
at unusually low hourly wage rates and 
worked as fast as possible. Henna estimated 
the home would have cost at least $100,000 
more without the wonderful cooperation he 
got from workers, contractors, and lumber 
dealers. All of the materials that went into 
the home were the best that money could 
buy, but for this worthy cause practically 
all of them were sold at cut rates. 

Henna’s only regret is that he could not 
make the home bigger. But he hopes to 
help it expand to an eventual capacity of 300 
or 400 kids. 

“Louis can do anything but make a 
speech,” Dollahite said when the home was 
formally dedicated. “I feel sure he could do 
a wonderful job of that, too, if he would just 
try.” 

Henna was too modest to even take part 
in the dedication program other than to 
actually hand the deed to the Baptist leaders 
for the benefit of the photographers. He 
had been scheduled to make a speech, but 
instead he persuaded Dollahite, a friend of 
long standing, to substitute for him in per- 
forming that chore. 

Round Rock brags that it has more miles 
of paved streets than any other town its 
size in Texas. And it brags that Louis 
Henna put most of them there. He is a 
hometown hero who has been interested in 
Round Rock's civic welfare practically all 
of his life. In addition to providing most 
of the leadership necessary to get the streets 
paved, he put in a great deal of the money. 

When Louis’ father casually mentioned 
one day that the town badly needed a den- 
tist, young Henna went to work on the prob- 
lem immediately. His efforts unearthed a 
es gongs dentist’s opinion that no mem- 

of his profession would go to such a 
small town, where “he would probably have 
an office in the back of a drug store or some- 


thing. 


Henna constructed a 2-story dental clinic. 
When it was completed, he advertised in 
the Texas Dental Journal for a dentist. 
A few weeks later, Round Rock got a capable, 
popular young dentist who saves the towns- 
people countless trips to larger towns. 

Henna noticed one day that a truck be- 
longing to the Lutheran Children’s Home 
was about ready for the last mile. He bought 
a new truck, drove it out to the home and 
left it there without further ado. 

When told that construction of the First 
Baptist Church in Round Rock would have 
to be stopped for lack of funds, Henna went 
to the pastor and asked how much was 
needed. When he was told $14,000, he 
calmly sat down and wrote a check for that 
amount. When the church runs low on 
operating funds, Louis usually deeds it a 
piece of property to tide it over. 

Henna got a private flier’s license before 
the start of World War II and after Pearl 
Harbor served for a while as a civilian in- 
structor for the Army Air Corps. Later, 
without trying to pull strings and get a 
commission, he went into the Army as a 
private. 

Most of his business ventures have been 
highly successful, but even this modern 
Midas who apparently has the touch of gold 
has had his failures. He has drilled a few 
wildcat oil wells around Round Rock. His 
friends are convinced he was aiming more 
at the prosperity oil would bring to the town 
rather than personal gains. At any rate, his 
wildcatters were all dry holes. 

Henna, his wife, and their two children 
live in a very modest house. 

But the big-hearted, kind Louis has pro- 
vided a comfort for his big St. Bernard dog 
that few dogs have, even in such fabulous 
places as Hollywood, Calif. When he noticed 
his pet suffering from the Texas heat, Louis 
went down and bought a big fan that he in- 
stalled in his garage. He then turned the 
air-cooled garage over to his St. Bernard. 


The American Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion by the Patriotic Citizenship Asso- 
ciation, Thomas F. Flynn, chairman: 


RESOLUTION SPONSORED BY THE PaTRIOTIC 
CITIZENSHIP ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the flag of the United States of 
America was first adopted by the American 
Congress on June 14, 1777, with 13 stripes, 
alternate red and white, and the union of 
13 stars, white with a blue field, represent- 
ing a new constellation and said date is 
now observed as Flag Day throughout Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas our flag took the permanent form 
as we have it today under an enactment of 
Congress on April 4, 1819, decreeing that the 
flag of the United States be 13 horizontal 
stripes, alternate red and white; that the 
union have 20 stars, white in a blue field; 
that on the admission of every new State 
into the Union, 1 star be added to the union 
of the flag, and that such addition shall take 
effect on the 4th of July next succeeding 
such admission; and 

Whereas the colors of the flag of our coun- 
try depict and represent the following at- 
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tributes: The red is for valor, zeal, and 
fervency; the white is for hope, purity, clean- 
liness of life, and rectitude of conduct; the 
blue, the color of heaven, for reverence to 
God, loyalty, sincerity, justice, and truth, 
all of which commend themselves to their 
invocation by the youth of America; and 

Whereas George Washington, the Father of 
our Country, in interpreting the symbolism 
of our flag enunciated: “We take the stars 
from heaven, the red from our mother coun- 
try, separating it by white stripes, thus show- 
ing that we have separated from her, and the 
white stripes shall go down to posterity rep- 
resenting liberty”; and 

Whereas “he flag of the United States is 
unique in the deep and noble significance 
of its message to the entire world, a message 
of national independence, of individual lib- 
erty, of idealism, of patriotism; and 

Whereas, our flag symbolizes national inde- 
pendence and popular sovereignty, in that 
it is not the flag of a reigning family or royal 
house, but of a hundred and fifty million free 
people welded into a nation, one and insep- 
arable, united not only by community of 
interest but by vital unity of sentiment and 
purpose; a nation distinguishcd for the clear 
individual conception of its citizens alike of: 
their duties and their privileges, their obli- 
gations and their rights; and 

Whereas the flag incarnates for all man- 
kind the spirit of liberty and the glorious 
ideal of human freedom; not the freedom of 
unrestraint or the liberty of license, but the 
ideal of equal opportunity for life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, safeguarded by 
the stern and lofty principles of duty, right- 
eousness and justice, and attainable by 
Obedience to self-imposed laws; it embodies 
the essence of patriotism; its spirit is the 
spirit of the American nation; its history is 
the history of the American people, em- 
blazoned upon its folds in letters of living 
light are the names and fame of our heroic 
dead, the fathers of the Republic who de- 
voted upon its altars their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor; twice told 
tales of national honor and glory cluster 
thickly about it; and i 

Whereas our late President Theotlore 
Roosevelt, in a last plea for Americanism, 
proclaimed: “We have room for but one flag, 
the American flag, and this excludes the red 
flag, which symbolizes all wars against liberal 
government and civilization just as much 
as it excludes any foreign flag of a nation to 
which we are hostile”; and 

Whereas for generations our school chil- 
dren have been taught the loyalty pledge as 
follows: I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation indivisible, 
with liberty ani justice for all. I believe in 
the United States of America as a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people; whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a democracy in 
@ republic; a sovereign nation of many 
sovereign States; a perfect union, one and in- 
separable; established upon those principles 
of freedom, equality, justice, and humanity, 
for which American patriots sacrificed their 
lives and fortunes. I, therefore, believe it is 
my duty to love it, to support its Constitu- 
tion, to obey its laws, to respect its flag and 
to defend it against all enemies, for I am an 
American”; and 

Whereas such pledge necessarily includes 
and constitutes a commitment to support 
the authority of the Nation in its effort to 
safeguard this and future generations of our 
people by promoting the objectives of just 
world order and international peace; and 

Whereas this Nation, by solemn treaty, is 
now a member of the United Nations, a group 
of many independent nations, organized to 
further those objectives; and 

Whereas it is contemplated by certain 
school authorities that the flag of the United 
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Nations {s being distributed or is about to 
be distributed for display in the assembly 
rooms of the public school systems through- 
out the several States of the Nation is to be 
displayed and flown continuously from our 
public school buildings; and 

Whereas it appears that such continuous 
display, as distinguished from a display on 
particular occasions for educative or inform- 
ative purposes, may tend to confuse and 
dim the obligation of loyalty to this Nation 
and its flag by the introduction of a dual, 
divided, or additional allegiance; and 

Whereas such continuous display of the 
flag of the United Nations beside and accom- 
panying the national flag may likewise tend 
to cloud and confuse the understanding of 
our people and particularly of our children 
respecting the functioning of the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations itself, and so to 
limit the usefulness of the United Nations 
in advancing the salutary purposes to which 
it is dedicated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this organization petition 
the Congress and President of the United 
States to enact a law forbidding the continu- 
ous display on school buildings or other pub- 
lic buildings of any flag constituting the 
emblem of any nation or group of nations 
other than the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby memorialized to propose an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States for ratification by the several 
States of the Union in essence adopting the 
flag of the United States in its permanent 
form as the standard emblem of our Na- 
tion; and to adopt a loyalty pledge of alle- 
giance to our flag and to no other standard; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is urged to pass punitive legislation in 
respect to the compliance and enactment of 
the provisions of such proposed amendment 
to the United States Constitution; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Members of the Eighty-second 
Congress of the United States and members 
of the State legislative bodies of the several 
States of the Union. 

Tuomas F. Firnn, 
Chairman, 
Attest: 
CHaARLEs O'Hara, 
Secretary. 


Investigation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 28 (legislative day 
of Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Final Touch,” which ap- 
peared in the Journal-Every Evening, of 
Wilmington, Del., on Tuesday, February 
27, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Frnat Tovucn 

When a liberal Senator like CHarLtes W. 
Tosey recommends that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation be abolished and when 


one of the directors of the Corporation itself 
admits that the board is bad the rest of 
us need no longer be in doubt as to the 
manner in which this organization has been 

administered, It is true that Mr. Toner 
is listed as a Republican but he is sympa- 

thetic to many of the aims of the Fair Deal 
and he has often voted with the political op- 
position. 

As anyone who has read the testimony 
will agree, Mr. Tosey’s declaration that the 
RFC has become a political trading bureau 
rests on a sound basis of fact. It is as sor- 
did a story as has come out of Washington 
in years. It is a story of fast and loose play 
with the taxpayers’ money, of loans of small 
amounts made for useless purposes and of 
loans of large amounts made as the result 
of influence, friendship, and favoritism. 
Compared to this ormance the 5-per- 
center affair, ill-smelling though it may have 
been, was picayune business. 

If Mr. Truman still thinks that the charges 
which have been made against the RFC are 
asinine he is either completely blind to 
what is going on around him or ready to 
overlook the moral and ethical delinquencies 
of the men he has appointed to office. So 
far as we are concerned he can have his 
choice. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the House 
Public Works Committee is holding hear- 
ings on the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
Important new factors are thus being 
made available to the Congress. 

On February 21, Mr. John D. Small, 
Chairman of the Munitions Board, De- 
partment of Defense, stated that the St. 
Lawrence seaway project is needed in 
the mobilization program from a logistic 
point of view, because it will supply a 
short inland transportation route for 
raw materials and a short transportation 
route for goods and material to our 
Armed Forces abroad. Mr. Small proved 
that the St. Lawrence project would save 
the country large amounts of short sup- 
ply materials because it would provide 
needed transportation and hydroelec- 
tric power where otherwise they would 
have to be provided by more costly and 
more insecure means, 

He stated that there was a possibility 
of growing danger to industrial plants 
on our sea coasts from guided missiles 
fired from submarines which would be 
= to approach fairly close to our coast 

e. 

The St. Lawrence seaway, he went on 
to point out, would reduce the task of 
providing patrols and convoys and would 
decrease loss from enemy action. 

Mr. President, the testimony of Mr. 
Small indicates that those who are op- 
posing and obstructing the St. Lawrence 
seaway and its related power plant are, 
in fact, opposing the national defense 
program, 
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I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Small’s testimony be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Great LAKES-St. LAwrRence SEAWAY AND 
POWER PROJECT 


(Statement of Mr. John D. Small, Chairman 
of the Munitions Board, before the Public 
Works Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in connection with hearings on 
House joint resolution, to authorize the 
St. Lawrence project, February 1951) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I have been designated by the Secre- 
tary of Defense to explain in detail the De- 
partment of Defense views with respect to 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
which legislation now before you would 
authorize. The Department of Defense and 
its predecessor departments have consistent- 
ly supported this legislation which would 
permit initiation of work on the 8t. Law- 
rense seaway and power project. We are 
favoring this legislation now, even more 
strongly than in the past. 

Much has been said and written on this 
subject. Practically every facet of the prob- 
lem has been carefully examined for many 
years. The project is important from a De- 
fense Department point of view, and has our 
full support. 

In summary—the projected seaway will 
give us an alternate transportation link to 
the Midwest of tremendous industrial and 
logistic value. In time of war, it would re- 
lieve the heavy rail traffic toward east coast 
ports and some of the Atlantic port conges- 
tion, The power project will furnish large 
quantities of additional cheap and depend- 
able electric power. The seaway and power 
projects would permit a good spread in the 
build up of our heavy industry, such as 
aluminum plants and shipyards. Fortu- 
nately the construction of these projects at 
this time requires so small a fraction of the 
available supply of such materials as steel, 
copper, and cement, as well as of manpower, 
that we need not hesitate to make this in- 
vestment in additional productive capacity 
and industrial strength. 

A factor with which we must steadily live is 
the gradual depletion of the Mesabi deposits 
of high-grade iron ore. This was stressed 
in our testimony last spring and it warrants 
renewed emphasis today. There are two 
alternate sources of supply open to us, 
namely the use of low-grade domestic de- 
posits and the importation of foreign high- 
grade ores. The importation and develop- 
ment of foreign ore must be accelerated, be- 
cause the extensive and costly research and 
development work and the construction of 
facilities required to perfect the beneficia- 
tion and use of taconite is a slow process re- 
quiring years to complete. 

There are two principal sources of foreign 
high-grade iron ore in this hemisphere, South 
America and Labrador. The high-grade ores 
of Labrador are of particular importance to 
national security. In time of war, if the 
seaway were completed, ore from Labrador 
could move to the Lake area by a sheltered 
route as contrasted with the hazardous open 
ocean routes from that source and from 
South America. To the extent that the sea- 
way will be available instead of ocean routes 
the demands on our Navy for convoy escort 
will be reduced accordingly, permitting that 
branch of the armed services to devote its 
attention to the other pressing demands it 
will have to meet. 

Another important aspect of the availa- 
bility of the seaway for the shipment of 
Labrador ore is that it @ much 
more direct route to the steel mills than if 








we must rely on open sea transport to east 
coast ports, where the ore would have to be 
transferred to what will then be an already 
heavily burdened rail system. The shorter 
and more direct route will result in a much 
shorter turn-around period. Fewer vessels 
can carry the same quantity of ore from 
Labrador than would be required for the 
longer open-ocean route to east-coast ports. 
These vessels would be of the lake bulk car- 
rier type. Ore carriers designed for ocean 
services require 11 percent more steel than 
lake-type carriers of the same capacity. 
This potential lessening of the drain on our 
steel supplies is worth striving for. Bene- 
fits of the more direct route, I might point 
out, will be equally available when we are 
not engaged in hostilities to the extent that 
the ultimate price of steel and steel prod- 
ucts should be lower than it would be if 
longer routes are used with consequent 
higher shipping charges. 

Still another important factor affecting 
industrial mobilization is that when the 
need arises these Labrador sources, which 
are open pit operations, can be expanded 
readily by the simple expedient of using 
more mining equipment. This has a great 
advantage when considered in connection 
with the availability of the seaway, for it 
would not be reasonable to expand this 
source of iron ore unless transportation of 
the ore could be accommodated readily. The 
seaway is a highly expandable traffic artery, 
which means that its availability will vastly 
increase the possibilities of exploiting the 
Labrador fields. 

There are other logistic implications in 
the seaway which are of very substantial im- 
portance, The additional transportation fa- 
cilities would remove, to some extent, the 
strain on other types of transportation in 
time of war. Cargo from the Middle West 
destined for overseas points could be loaded 
at Great Lakes ports for final discharge at 
destination, thereby saving the rehandling of 
thousands of tons of cargo at seacoast ports. 
This would effect a very considerable saving 
of manpower and thus permit speedier deliv- 
ery to points of destination. Direct ship- 
ment from the Great Lakes ports would have 
the additional advantages of providing a wide 
distribution of port facilities and of reduc- 
ing transportation and storage bottlenecks, 
Short hauls from factories to shipping ports 
would release rolling stock and other inland 
transport facilities for other uses. 

Another important logistical consideration 
is that the seaway would reduce, by about 
1,000 miles, the open sea route between the 
lake ports of the United States and the Brit- 
ish Isles. This would reduce the task of pro- 
viding our naval patrols and convoys, and 
would decrease losses from enemy action. 

The hydroelectric power which the St. 
Lawrence project can furnish will be both 
plentiful and cheap, both characteristics 
which make it particularly desirable in de- 
fense production. Experience has demon- 
strated that defense production must be ex- 
pected to add very substantially to power 
demand. This is being superimposed upon 
the steady rise of normal demand, one which 
was earlier estimated to require by 1960 in 
the region served by the St. Lawrence sev- 
eral times as much power (in addition to 
that already planned) as the St. Lawrence 
project can supply. 

With respect to the effect of the proposed 
Seaway on the shipbuilding and ship repair 
industry, a study of the experience of the 
last war indicates that it was necessary to 
use such facilities on the Great Lakes as were 
available to their maximum capacity at that 
time in carrying on a small boat and bulk- 
type lake carrier program and in the con- 
struction of combat-service and supply ocean 
vessels for the armed services. Vessels con- 
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structed in Great Lakes shipyards designed 
for ocean service were routed to the open sea 
by way of the existing 14-foot St. Lawrence 
Channel, which limited the size of those 
which could be built in the St. Lawrence 
area, or, with the aid of pontoons fitted at 
the expense of time, manpower, and mate- 
rials, had to be floated to the Gulf of Mexico 
by way of the Mississippi River system. 

The St. Lawrence seaway would provide 
& gateway for vessels directly to or from the 
open sea, thereby permitting the Great Lakes 
shipyards to build practically all types of 
cargo vessels designed for use with the United 
States sea-going merchant fleets. It would 
also permit Great Lakes shipyards to do part 
of the repair and reconversion work now 
performed by the tidewater shipyards. While 
shipbuilding ane repair yards on the sea- 
coast are now capable of caring for peacetime 
construction or repair programs, the addi- 
tional facilities that would be available in 
the Great Lakes would be of distinct advan- 
tage in the event of war. 

This advantage has another side. There is 
a possibility, which has been mentioned in 
the press, of a growing danger that industrial 
plants on sea coasts may be subject to attack 
in future wars by guided missiles fired from 
submarines which would be able to approach 
fairly close to our coast line. To the extent 
that an industry vital to our war machine, 
such as our shipbuilding industry, can be 
maintained at locations remote from coastal 
areas the possibility of damage by such at- 
tacks will be reduced. In effect, then, the 
seaway is a contribution in the direction of 
dispersion of manufacturing and industrial 
facilities. 

Question has been raised as to the vul- 
nerability of the major installations of the 
project to determined air attack. That vul- 
nerability is recognized. However, the same 
objection could be raised to any future proj- 
ect of a similar nature at any continental 
point. If this objection were to be the con- 
trolling factor we would be limited to the 
development of only minor and widely dis- 
persed natural resources. Further, the area 
is already one of high defense priority. The 
project will, therefore, not requir: commit- 
ments for defense of the area that do not al- 
ready exist in large part. 

It is also recognized that the seaway is 
admittedly susceptible to serious traffic in- 
terruptions by enemy action, particularly 
sabotage. Although precautions against sab- 
otage would be necessary, vital portions of the 
project can be given defense protection on 
a par with that accorded other comparatively 
vital installations. Reasonable protective 
measures will to a large extent minimize the 
risks. In this connection, it has been pointed 
out that to destroy locks or render them in- 
operable for an appreciable period is one 
matter when done as a defensive measure 
and another when performed as a matter of 
sabotage. To accomplish such damage would 
normally require prolonged access to the lock 
and the installation of a considerable quan- 
tity of explosives. 

In summary, the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power projects are assuming an ever 
increasing importance, especially from in- 
dustrial and logistical viewpoints. We need 
the power which it can produce. We need 
this reasonably safe and sure means of sup- 
plying the steel industry of the size which 
our industrial progress warrants and our 
security demands. 

We can use to full advantage a new water- 
communications link from our industrial 
Midwest to the areas of our national interest 
throughout the world. We believe that a 
prompt start must be made so that these 
projects may be completed as soon as pos- 
sible. The payoff may be sooner than we 


think. Thank you. 
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Twenty Years of Ridiculing the Consti- 
tution of the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest Lincoln Day speeches deliv- 
ered in my congressional district last 
month was by Representative James E. 
Van Zanpt, Member of Congress from 
the Blair-Centre-Clearfield district in 
Pennsylvania. The occasion was the 
Lincoln-Victory dinner sponsored by the 
Council of Republican Women of Erie 
County and held in the Lawrence Hotel, 
Erie, Pa., on the evening of February 15. 

Representative VAN ZANDT was elected 
to Congress in 1938 and before that time 
he had served three consecutive terms as 
commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. He 
later served in the United States Navy 
during World War II, resigning his seat 
in Congress when called for active duty. 
He was discharged in 1946 with the rank 
of captain, United States Naval Reserve. 

Representative VAN ZANDT’s speech was 
well received by the large number of per- 
sons in attendance at the Lincoln-Victory 
dinner and was also the subject of sev- 
eral editorials in Erie County newspa- 
pers. 

The following editorial is taken from 
the February 17 issue of the Erie Daily 
Times: 


[From the Erie (Pa.) Daily Times of February 
17, 1951] 


TWENTY YEARS OF RIDICULING THE CONSTITU- 
TION 


Represei.tative JAMES VAN ZaNnpT has long 
been a Member of Congress. He represents 
the district embracing Altoona. He is 
known for his straightforwardness, no pus- 
syfooting, determined stand on national 
problems. He is a veteran of World War I. 

His congressional record matches his war 
record—outstanding. His constituency rep- 
resenting all planes of life and political be- 
liefs, must have faith in him. They've re- 
elected him again and again. 

Representative VAN ZANDT gave one of his 
straight-from-the-shoulder talks in Erie, 
Thursday night. The occasion was the Lin- 
coln-Victory dinner by the Council of Repub- 
lican Women. Whether the occasion was 
partisan-sponsored would make no difference 
to the Pennsylvania Representative, who has 
observed at close range the operations in 
Washington for many years. 

“For nearly 20 years we have lived under 
the banner of the so-called New Deal-Fair 
Deal and in reality raw deal concept of 
government. As a result we have seen the 
Constitution of the United States ridiculed 
and ignored while socialism and communism 
have been encouraged,” he declared. 

“The New Dealers in following their pro- 
gram of deceit experimented with every 
phase of our economic life and to such an 
extent that they lulled the American people 
into a sense of false security. They promised 
everybody something for nothing, even lur- 
ing many Republicans with their sugar- 
coated remedies.” 
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And putting the finger on wishy-washy 
‘Republicans, he said: 

“To be frank, in 1936 and again in 1940, 
the New Dealers had convinced many Repub- 
licans that their party had no future and it 
has not been so long ago that some Repub- 
licans actually apologized for their Repub- 
lican faith. 

“With such a condition prevalent through- 
out the Nation the Republican Party was 
faced with extinction and serious considera- 
tion was asked that the name “Republican” 
be changed and another adopted in its 
place. Mind you, this is the same party 
founded by Abraham Lincoln.” 

Representative Van Zanpr recalled that 
during the early days of the Roosevelt re- 
gime, he, with other Members of Congress, 
were publicly ridiculed because they refused 
to follow the dictates of the Chief Execu- 
tive, who, at the time, had as his advisers 
Harry Hopkins, Rex Tugwell, Henry Wallac2, 
Alger Hiss, Lee Pressman, and others of in- 
famous Commie stamp. 

Like many other America-loving Mem- 
bers of Congress, Representative VAN ZaNpT 
was pilloried for his defense of the ideals 
that made this country great. 

He fought the battle with little support 
from the White House and even his own col- 
leagues of his own party, against the fellow 
travelers and parlor pinks occupying high po- 
sitions of Government and who had a firm 
foothold in the State Department. This radi- 
cal-minded mob on the Federal payroll were 
writing directives designed to regiment the 
American people and destroy our form of 
government. 

What did Juumy VAN ZaNopt do about this? 
He knew that the situation existed. He 
fought the battle, the good fight, but he 
was outnumbered; he was smeared, like 
many of his sincere colleagues. But he Kept 
up the battle as he is today. 

“Never before in the history of our country 
has uur national honor suffered such humili- 
ation and disgrace as by the crimes commit- 
ted at Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam, The 
crimes of Pearl Harbor, the partitioning of 
Germany, the appeasement of Russia, the 
coddling of Communists in high Government 
positions, the dismantling of our national 
defense, and our blundering foreign policy 
which plunged us into the so-Called police 
action in Korea, constitute national sins that 
cry to heaven for vengeance.” 

That is the picture he gave to his lis- 
teners. Harsh, fiery, but unfortunately 
truthful. The confusion in Washington is 
appalling, and the American people are en- 
titled to be told the truth, and it would take 
an army of Jimmy VAN ZANpTs to give Amer- 
ica the scandalous picture, with the hope 
that such revelation wouid stir up patriotism 
and a drive to the ballot box for a change to 
some form of honest administration of our 
country. 





Anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
\ruary 16 the Council of Lithuanian So- 
cieties in Baltimore again joined with 
Lithuanians all over the world, in cele- 
brating the thirty-third anniversary of 
the declaration of Lithuanian independ- 
ence, Unfortunately, this celebration 





could not be a very joyous occasion, in 
view of the situation which still exists in 
Lithuania. But such an occasion can 
serve to remind us that we must continue 
our efforts to fight the spread of com- 
munism and to endeavor to work out, 
through the United Nations, a plan for 
the liberation of the countries enslaved 
by Russia. 

It was my privilege to attend the ban- 
quet held by the Council of Lithuanian 
Societies in Baltimore and I would like 
to place in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by the Honorable J. Kajeckas, 
counselor of the Lithuanian Legation on 
that occasion: 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 
(By J. Kajeckas) 

One more anniversary of the Declaration 
of Lithuania’s Independence is being com- 
memorated in mourning. An anniversary 
without a krivule (a crooked staff used by 
Lithuanians in olden days to convoke their 
meetings), without a trumpet, without any 
propaganda whatsoever, dispelling every- 
thing that divides us, and in the name of 
that Lithuania, Lithuanians all over the 
world are united by common pain, common 
longing for right and justice for the Lithu- 
anian Nation, by common aspiration for 
Lithuania's independence. Wherever a 
Lithuanian may be today, in his homeland 
or in exile, free or enslaved, he lives with 
the one and the same thought, that Lithu- 
ania be freed. 

This anniversary is accompanied by nu- 
merous tears, especially in the homeland 
and in exile in Russia. It is not Herodotus’ 
envoys today who rage in Judea to murder 
innocent children; neither is it Nero's 
hangmen raging in the streets of Rome in 
hunt of a Christian victim. According to 
Maironis: 


“The famous power of Caesar is asleep. 
The joyfulness of the Colosseum is long 
silent. 
‘Circenses,’ screams are no longer heard.” 


But this time, it is the terrible scourge of 
the twentieth century, far more bloody and 
brutal than that of Herodotus, or Nero, of 
Genghis Khan, or of Attilla that has af- 
fected holy Lithuania. It carries death, 
suffering, enslavement. The Kremlin’s Bol- 
shevik imperialism, violence, the violation of 
the Lithuanian Nation's rights, are the 
causes of our pain, 

The Golgotha cf the Lithuanian Nation 
has been going on for nearly 11 years. But 
in that Golgotha we note rays of hope which 
are both comforting and encouraging. 
During all these years the Governor of the 
State of Maryland has solemnly and publicly 
proclaimed Lithuanian Day. Today again 
he reminds the world that the first victim 
of Bolshevik violence is not Korea but Lith- 
uania. These proclamations have an- 
nounced and continue to announce that the 
trampled rights and freedoms in Lithuania 
must be restored. We witness every year on 
this anniversary the brave proclamations of 
the mayor of Baltimore and the appropriate 
resolutions of the House of Delegates of 
Maryland. On this anniversary we have had 
here in our midst, as we have today, either 
the Governor himself or his delegate, the 
mayor of Baltimore, honorable Senators and 
Congressmen, and numerous friends who are 
in sympathy with the Lithuanian cause. To 
all of them is due the deepest appreciation 
of the Lithuanian Nation. 

Significant rays of hope during the last 
several weeks have multiplied. Here are but 
a few examples: 

1. On the radio and in the world press we 
hear the following responsible statements: 
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“We are struggling * * * to uphold 
the basic values of freedom—of peace based 
on justice. * * ® 

“We must remember that the fighting in 
Korea is but one part of the tremendous 
struggle of our time—the struggle between 
freedom and Communist imperialism. 

“Our objective is to build a world order 
based on freedom and justice. 

“The moral and spiritual dangers that flow 
from communism are a more serious threat 
to freedom than its military power.” (From 
President Truman’s address to Youth Con- 
ference, New York Times, December 6, 1950.) 

“The threat of world conquest by Soviet 
Russia endangers our liberty and endangers 
the kind of world in which the free spirit 
of men can survive. This threat is aimed at 
all peoples who strive to win or defend 
their own freedom and national independ- 
ence. * * ® 

“The threat is a total threat and the 
danger is a total danger. All free nations 
are exposed and all are in peril. * * * 

“The imperialism of the czars has been 
replaced by the even more ambitious, more 
crafty, and more menacing imperialism of 
the rulers of the Soviet Union. * * * 

“The free nations believe in the dignity 
and the worth of man. We believe in inde- 
pendence for all nations. 

“Korea * * * is also a symbol. It 
stands for right and justice in the world 
against oppression and slavery. * * * The 
free world must always stand for these prin- 
ciples—and we will stand with the free 
world. * * © 

“We will continue to work for peaceful 
settlements in international disputes. 

“But we will not engage in appeasement.” 
(Fr m President Truman’s annual address 
to joint session of Congress on State of 
the "inion, New York Times, January 9, 1951.) 

These words are the words of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Lithuanians 
understood their meaning and they are close 
to their hearts. They mean that we are 
not alone in our struggle and that the great- 
est enemy of Lithuania is also the greatest 
enemy of the free world and of all mankind. 
They also mean that our aspirations are 
based on solid principles and that Lithu- 
ania’s freedom is not an empty dream. 

2. Hon. Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Public Affairs, spoke as 
follows: 

“It gives me particular pleasure to partici- 
pate in the opening program of the Lithu- 
anian language transmissions of the Voice 
of America, on this day, February 16, when 
Lithuanians and their many friends every- 
where are celebrating Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day. 

“The people and the Government of the 
United States, through these broadcasts, will 
seek to convey the genuine interest and 
concern which they take in the welfare of 
the Lithuanian people. The concern which 
is felt for the position of the Lithuanian 
people is not new. It was most forcefully 
expressed in a statement issued by the United 
States Government on July 23, 1940. On 
that date the United States Government 
issued the following declaration: 

“During these past few days the devious 
processes whereunder the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the 
three small Baltic Republics—Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania—were to be deliberately 
annihilated by one of their more powerful 
neighbors, have been rapidly drawing to 
their conclusion, 

“From the day when the peoples of these 
republics first gained their independent and 
democratic form of government, the people 
of the United States have watched their 
admirable progress in self-government with 
deep and sympathetic interest. 

“*The policy of this Government is uni- 
versally known. The people of the United 











States are opposed to predatory activities no 
matter whether they are carried on by the 
use of force or by the threat of force. They 
are likewise opposed to any form of interven- 
tion on the part of one state, however pow- 
erful, in the domestic concerns of any other 
sovereign state, however weak. 

“These principles constitute the very 
foundations upon which the existing rela- 
tionship between the 21 sovereign republics 
of the New World rests. 

“*The United States will continue to stand 
by these principles, because of the convic- 
tion of the American people that unless the 
doctrine in which these principles are in- 
herent once again governs the relations be- 
tween nations, the rule of reason, of justice, 
and of law—in other words, the basis of 
modern civilization itselfi—cannot be pre- 
served.’ 

“That was a United States Government 
statement issued July 22, 1940. 

“The adherence of the United States to the 
fundamental principles expressed at that 
time is indicated by the fact that this Gov- 
ernment has not recognized the incorpora- 
tion of Lithuania into the U. 8. S. R. and 
continues to recognize the diplomatic and 
consular representatives of Lithuania in the 
United States. 

“The Lithuanian broadcasts of the Voice 
of America will convey to the Lithuanian 
people a factual unbiased picture of the 
motives and aims which guide the United 
States in its international relations. Our 
aims are: Peace, freedom, and justice for all. 

“These broadcasts will also endeavor to 
bring to the people of Lithuania a true re- 
port on the contemporary American scene 
and the efforts of the people of the United 
States to achieve a fuller and richer life for 
all those who cherish freedom and liberty. 

“It is with these thoughts that I transmit 
to the people of Lithuania my own greetings 
as well as the greetings of the people and of 
the Government of the United States.” (De- 
partment of State, Press Release No. 119, 
February 15, 1951.) 

3. On this same occasion today the Lith- 
uanian Minister to the United States, Hon. 
P, Zadeikis, spoke as follows: 

“Beloved brothers and sisters, as the song 
goes, today is a holiday in my soul, so, it is 
for me today. As the duly accredited Min- 
ister and Envoy of the free Republic of Lith- 
uania in the United States, I have the sig- 
nificant and memorable honor and duty of 
greeting my countrymen in our native lan- 
guage on this 16th day of February, which 
commemorates the thirty-third anniversary 
of the declaration in Vilnius of Lithuania’s 
independence. 

“The inauguration of broadcasts by the 
Voice of America in the Lithuanian language 
on our national holiday indicates the im- 
portance which the free world continues to 
at‘ach to the commemoration of Lithuania's 
Independence Day. On this significant oc- 
casion, the thoughts of Lithuanians and 
their many friends abroad everywhere turn 
to you who remain in the homeland carrying 
silently but steadfastly in your hearts an 
abiding faith in the future of free Lithu- 
ania. That faith receives a mighty measure 
of assurance from the fact that the right, 
‘which must ultimately prevail, is on our 
side. 

“The difficult conditions under which you 
must keep that faith and the tragic situa- 
tion in Lithuania since 1940 are well known 
and viewed with the greatest sympathy in 
the Western World. As your official repre- 
sentative in this great land of freedom, the 
United States of America, I assure you that 
the American people are outstanding in 
their friendship and sympathy toward the 
Lithuanian people and I remind you that 
this attitude of the American people is re- 
flected in the official refusal of the United 
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States Government to recognize the enforced 
incorporation of our country into the Soviet 
Union. I also wish to remind you that the 
United States is not alone among the coun- 
tries who have refused to recognize Soviet 
sovereignty over Lithuania, which reflects the 
friendliness and sympathy of other peoples 
as well. I should like to mention finally 
that the plight of Lithuanian people in the 
homeland has also been the subject of con- 
cern to delegates of various nations to the 
United Nations who have expressed their 
anxiety and sympathy on many occasions. 

“May this first attempt by the Voice of 
America to speak to you in the Lithuanian 
language, despite the so-called iron curtain 
established by the Soviets, be a signal to you 
of renewed hope for the restoration of the 
right of self-determination in Lithuania and 
the other countries of the world presently 
enslaved by the Communist horde. 

“Bowing my head before the altar of great 
hopes and of supreme sacrifices-placed there 
by the fighters for Lithuania’s independence, 
I conclude my remarks with the conviction 
that, with God's help, the sun of freedom 
will again shine upon our native country 
and that we must work in unity toward 
that great goal. 

“Such broadcasts in the Lithuanian lan- 
guage are of great value. They are a great 
comfort to the crucified Lithuanian nation 
in general and to its underground in par- 
ticular. 

“One could mention in this connection 
also the Declaration of the Aims and Prin- 
ciples of Liberation of the Central and 
Eastern European Peoples, adopted and 
signed in Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on February 11, 1951, by representatives 
of nations behind the iron curtain, includ- 
ing Lithuania.” 

4. The New York Times of this morning 
commenting on the above-mentioned wrote 
in an editorial which I quote: 


“THE VOICE OF LIBERTY 


“In a further effort to penetrate the iron 
curtain the Voice of America adds today 
another foreign-language program to the 
many it is broadcasting around the world. 
Tre new program is in Lithuaniaa and is 
tired to begin on the thirty-third anni- 
versary of Lithuania’s declaration of inde- 
pendence during the First World War. That 
independence has since been obliterated by 
Soviet Russia, which annexed Lithuania and 
the two other Baltic states, Latvia and 
Estonia, as a result of its deal with Hitler. 

“Lithuanians who have managed to escape 
from behind the iron curtain have joined 
with representatives of other East European 
nations under the Soviet yoke in a continu- 
ing struggle for liberty. Several hundred 
such representatives from 10 countries met 
this week in Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia to issue a declaration of their own 
independence from communism. This dec- 
laration calls for the formation of a Euro- 
pean federation modeled after the United 
States. The new program of the Voice of 
America offers evidence that our Govern- 
ment continues to recognize the independ- 
ence of the Baltic states.” (The New York 
Times, February 16, 1951.) 

These are all rays of hope, they are the 
first swallows announcing the approach of 
spring for the oppressed peoples. This time 
it comes not along the Carpathian Moun- 
tains but from along the shores of the At- 
lantic. 

No despot is eternal. Each and every one 
of them has reached the same end. Accord- 
ing to the Lithuanian poet prophet: 

“Each scourge 

After scourging justice breaks each day.” 

Let us have confidence in Lithuania’s 
freedom of tomorrow, let us work and let 
us sacrifice toward that end. The chains of 
slavery are breaking. Freedom’s sun will 
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rise again. The future belongs to the free 
nations, to oppressed peoples, including 
Lithuania, 


Mr. Speaker, I would also like to insert 
in the Recorp a copy of the resolution 
approved by all those present at the ban- 
quet: 


We, citizens of Baltimore, Md., gathered 
under the sponsorship of the Council of 
Lithuanian Societies, in commemoration of 
the thirty-third anniversary of the declara- 
tion of independence by the people Lithu- 
ania, held on the 16th day of February 1951 at 
Lithuanian Hall, after due deliberations re- 
garding the present international situation, 
take note of the following: 

The United States of America, together 
with other United Nations members, is en- 
gaged in a bloody struggle in Korea defend- 
ing the freedom of peace-loving people 
against Communist aggressors. 

We believe the bold and determined steps 
taken by the United States of America to pro- 
tect a defenseless people emerging into a 
status of independent statehood rallied the 
forces of freedom everywhere and revived 
suffering mankind's faith in American policy 
objectives. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that the 
Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia constitute the original “Korea,” since 
they were the first to be overrun by the Com- 
munist forces more than 10 years ago. These 
same nations are still under Communist 
domination and they are being inhumanly 
subjected to extermination by the genocidal 
policy of the Soviet rulers. 

Furthermore, Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia were members in good standing of the 
League of Nations. On the other hand, the 
Soviet Union, which had been expelled from 
the League because of the aggressive war it 
waged against Finland, is a member of the 
United Nations with a veto power to block 
the complaints of the victimized Baltic 
States. 

We agree with the statement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his last state 
of the Union message to Congress, that free 
and independent nations can band together 
in a world order based on law, and that the 
cornerstone of such a peaceful world has been 
laid in the United Nations. But the Presi- 
dent’s further statement: “The imperialism 
of the czars has been replaced by the even 
more ambitious, more crafty and menacing 
imperialism of the rulers of the Soviet 
Union,” indicates to us that the Soviet Union 
does not intend to abide by the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Wherefore it is respectfully requested that 
the United States of America continue to 
maintain its world leadership in its efforts 
to achieve international peace founded on 
principles of freedom and justice and we 
urge the President and the Secretary of State 
to adopt appropriate measures in order to 
accomplish the following: 

1. To bring up the matter of the liberation 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, in the 
open international forum of the UN; 

2. To invoke the aid of the UN in con- 
demning and stopping the crime of geno- 
cide which is being perpetrated in Lithuania 
and other Baltic countries by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and its ruling Com- 
munist Party; 

3. The release of all of the political pris- 
oners now in concentration camps and under 
forced labor in the Soviet Union; 

4. To allow freedom of religion to all 
people; 

5. To assist the Lithuanian Nation and the 
other Baltic States when the forces of Com- 
munist imperialism are crushed, in the re- 
establishment of a separate national sover- 
eignty and true freedom and independence; 
and 
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6. To demand the ouster of the Soviet 
Union from membership in the UN if it con- 
tinues with its flagrant violations of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Counct. or LITHUANIAN SOCIETIES, 
ANTHONY J. MicEIKA, President. 
Maagtin Ralza, Secretary. 





Thought for the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
Thought of the Week address delivered 
by the Reverend Philip E. Dobson, S. J., 
director of St. Peter’s College Institute 
of Industrial Relations, to 600 adult stu- 
dents at the institute on Wednesday, 
February 21, 1951. St. Peter’s College 
Institute was founded in 1945, and near- 
ly 3,000 members of labor unions and 
leaders in management have availed 
themselves of the courses in labor-man- 
agement problems given each fall and 
winter. The main purpose of the insti- 
tute is to build up moral armament in 
labor and management against the evils 
of communism. I commend to my col- 
leagues this thought-provoking address 
by Father Dobson: 


THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK—THE REAL BATTLE 
Front: Your Home aNp Your Jos 


In this hour of our country’s gravest peril, 
when our natural resources, our manpower, 
and our production machinery are being 
geared and channeled into the building of 
a great war machine, some may have a mis- 
taen impression about the true nature of 
the titanic struggle in which we are being 
involved. In the frantic rush to turn out 
battleships, airplanes, guns, and tanks when 
there is little time for meditation and quiet 
thinking, there is a danger that our people 
will pour out their very lifeblood to beat 
the Communist world menace, in vain, un- 
less they realize just what is at stake, unless 
they comprehend what it is that makes in- 
evitable the fight to the death which we 
are facing between Christianity and com- 
munism. 

The cause for the spread of communism 
goes further and deeper than the imperial- 
istic ambitions of Josef Stalin and the Po- 
litburo. The spread of communism is an 
effect. It is not the basic cause of the pres- 
ent world conflict. Communism is rolling 
in to fill the vacuum caused by the crum- 
bling of a decadent western civilization. 

Father Gorman, in this month's issue of 
the Sign, dissects masterfully the diseased 
carcass of our western so-called Christian 
civilization, and lays bare the wounds, the 
sores, the deterioration which have left that 
body a ready prey to all types of social dis- 
eases. That it is communism now is quite 
incidental. 

To paraphrase Father Gorman: Why does 
communism have such a tremendous appeal 
to so many millions? Let us roam the world 
and find out. Why do our arguments against 
communism avail so little? Let us stack our 
arguments against reality and soon we shall 
know. The answer is that we have been false 
to our Christian religion. We have given 
it lip service, but in our daily lives we have 





been greedy materialists. We have sacri- 
ficed our ideals on the altar of pomp and 
power and pagan worship of our bodies with 
its 


pleasures. 

What does the share cropper in the South, 
wringing a miserable existence out of the 
wretched soil, care about our argument that 
the Soviet farms are collectivized? He 
couldn't be worse off than he is. We think 
we can turn people away from communism 
by pointing out that there is one ballot in 
Soviet Russia. To the Negro in the South 
that is better than no ballot. 

The French dock worker who lives like 
the rats that scurry around the wharves is 
not impressed by statistics pointing out So- 
viet Russia’s low standard of living. Rhet- 
oric on the glories of Christian civilization 
hardly impresses the Italian tenant farmer 
living with his family in a cave, whose very 
lifeblood, so to speak, is drawn off by an ab- 
sentee landlord to purchase a mink coat for 
his mistress. For that farmer, any change 
would be for the better. 

Certainly our appeals to the Asiatics and 
the people of Africa fall on deaf ears. The 
white man’s record on these continents 
should make decent men blush with shame. 
The imperialism of the western nations 
gouged these countries of their wealth and 
their resources. The white lords condemned 
and despised the natives. They degraded 
them, ground them down, prevented their 
realizing the advantages of education and 
their rich native culture. 

Is the white man qualified, then, to warn 
the people of Asia and Africa that with 
communism comes slavery? 

Society can be compared to a building. 
Just as a building is erected by placing one 
brick upon another and the quality of the 
building is known by the quality of the 
bricks, so society consists of you, and you, 
and you, as individuals and the moral tex- 
ture of society is the sum of the moral 
characters of the individual citizens. When 
a society consists, for the most part, of peo- 
ple who observe the law of God, abstain 
from debilitating vices, are hard working, 
healthfully independent, and dedicated to 
high ideals in life, that is a sound society. 
With this description of a healthy society as 
a background, I ask you to estimate the 
caliber of our present so-called Christian 
civilization. 

With the passage of time every empire 
the world has known has decayed, crumbled, 
and fallen. The classic example is that of 
the Roman Empire. These empires crumbled, 
not because they lacked men with brains 
and ability at the top. They decayed and fell 
apart because the great mass of citizens, the 
bricks of society, became soft, amoral, and 
unprincipled. The empires crumbled be- 
cause the human bricks individually 
crumbled. 

These considerations should bring home 
to each of you, with devastating clarity, how 
important each and every one of you are in 
the crisis which looms before us. Unless we 
can point to Joe Citizen after Joe Citizen 
and claim that they are moral, God-fearing, 
good-living, upright, hard-working, dedicated 
citizens, it is in order to ask the questions, 
“Have we anything worth fighting for?” I 
say this because if, after estimating citizen 
after citizen, we should find them wanting, 
then we are forced to conclude that our civil- 
ization resembles the decadent state of the 
crumbled empires and certainly such a civil- 
ization is not worth the outpouring of the 
blood of millions of people. 

I say then, that the real battleground in 
this crisis is found in your homes and on 
your jobs. Military might is undermined 
and sapped of its strength unless it has as 
its foundation morally healthy homes and 
members of labor and management who prac- 
tice justice and charity. Should we squeeze 
through to victory in the present crisis, just 
before we become too decadent, the hosan- 
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nas of triumph will turn to the rattle of 
despair and the statues of victory will be 
pulverized into ashes. 

This will be so unless our homes and un- 
less our families are free of the debilitating 
vices which have undermined other world 
powers. This will be true unless social jus- 
tice and social charity are practiced by labor 
and management in their wage policies, in 
their handling of grievances, in their atti- 
tudes toward each other, in the setting of 
production policies and in their attitudes 
toward the public. 





Our Lost Spiritual Fortitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial entitled “Our Lost Spiritual 
Fortitude,” which appeared in the Tulsa 
Tribune, published at Tulsa, Okla., Sat- 
urday, April 8, 1950, is worthy of being 
reprinted in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

This editorial was written by my fel- 
low townsman, Mr, Richard Lloyd Jones, 
one of America’s great editorial writers. 

This editorial was awarded an honor 
medal award from the Freedoms Foun- 
dation. The award was announced at 
Valley Forge, Pa., by Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, in an address by General Bradley 
on Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 
1951. The news item from Valley Forge 
giving an account of the announcement 
of the award by General Bradley and 
reciting that the recipient of the award 
was chosen by a distinguished awards 
jury composed of State supreme court 
jurists and executive officers of national 
patriotic and service organizations, 
whose chairman was Dr. Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, president of Pennsylvania State 
College, follows the quotation of the edi- 
torial to which I have referred. 

May we have more such spontaneous 
declarations and patriotic reminders and 
pronouncements of those capable of in- 
fluencing the citizens of this country in 
the right direction—America-ward. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune of April 
8, 1950] 
Our Lost Spirirvat Fortirupe 
(By Richard Lloyd Jones) 

Everywhere, on every land, in every clime, 
life should be lovely. Every human being, 
who is not crazy, loves to live. He wants to 
see, see the color of the earth, the green of 
the trees, the blue of the seas, the radiance of 
the flowers, the brilliance of the sun, the 
beauty of the stars, the majesty of the moon. 
He wants to see. 

He wants to hear. Hear the voices of kin- 
folk, neighbor, and friend. He wants to speak 
and be spoken to. Most of all he cherishes 
that interchange of thought that induces 
laughter. He wants to smell the sweetness 
of the air, the aroma of the new-tilled 
earth, and the fresh-mown hay. His nostrils 
sniff life with rapture. 

War is waste, wreckage. War is murder. 
Why must we have mass murder? No sane 
mind wants it. 
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We Americans are worried, fearful that we 
may again be drawn into another war. Our 
scientists have made mass murder appalling- 
ly massive. Life can be annihilated if we 
war again, Then why do we have it? 

Our is a beautiful country. America is a 
land worth loving. As each loves his own 
home, every good American has learned to 
love our collective home. We have rules to 
make home pleasant. By those rules we live 
happy home lives. We have rules to make 
our collective living pleasant. 

The makers of our Republic recognized 
the individual’s rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. No less they 
recognized the common responsibility that 
every citizen must accept if we are to protect 
the freedoms in which we may live our lives 
in largeness. 

We have rules for living together. They 
make the Oregonian feel happily at home in 
Ohio or Oklahoma. And the Missourian in 
Massachusetts or Mississippi. 

All ‘that any of us want is the right to 
live in freedom, in peace, unafraid of any 
wild and ferocious beast who, like the un- 
tamed Russian bear, watches with covetous 
eyes, ready to pounce upon us, and destroy 
us. 
We talk of World War II as a triumph for 
our fighting forces. But we lost that war. 
America never carried the Stars and Stripes 
onto any fleld of battle except to widen the 
horizon line of human freedom until this 
Second World War,..The military historian 
insists we won that war. But the honest 
historian is already telling the tragic truth 
of our surrender. Qur Commander in Chief 
surrendered at Yalta, at Quebec, and at 
Tehran, : 

All people, even the Russian people, want 

They all want to live, they all want 
liberty and the right to pursue happiness. 

The world was eager to believe we meant 
what we said about “four freedoms.” But 
we no sooner proclaimed the “four freedoms” 
than we sat down with Stalin, the mad 
marshal of mass murder, and wiped out the 
freedoms of millions. Instead of being free 
from fear, we hurled tie whole world head- 
long into fear. Free men became slaves, 
armies rushed again to their gun racks. 

Because of betrayals, the war that does 
not end, now compels us to fear devastating 
attacks upon our own soil. Something has 
happened to us that our house, so long in 
order, is falling in decay. The greatest dan- 
ger that confronts us is not Stalin, nor the 
loss of the liberties of millions of people that 
we betrayed into slavery, but the indifference 
of our own people to the menace of the 
political mess we have made. This indiffer- 
ence has already gone far to destroy our own 
freedoms. . 

At long last we have begun to convict some 
who have betrayed public trust. It is shock- 
ing to learn in the Hiss case, as one, that 
10 years before he was brought to trial all 
the truths and facts that convicted him were 
known to such men in positions of public 
trust as Dean Acheson, A. A, Berle, William 
C. Bullitt, Ley Henderson, Cordell Hull when 
he was Secretary of State and Frank Murphy 
when he was our Attorney General. And 
nothing was done. They had all the records, 
and they hid them. : 

Have we Americans become a guileless, 
gullible people? We ourselves have given 
administrative powers to men who care little 
about our life, our liberty, and our pursuit 
of happiness. 

' Freedoms are firm. Every courthouse is 
built to so testify. In every State, in every 
county and in every town we have laws that 
protect the invasions of our homes by ban- 
dits, burglars, sneak thieves, murderers. 
But it has come to pass that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has so far de- 
parted from the constitutional foundations 
_of our Republic that it defends any alien 


who comes onto our shores as a spy, as a foe, 
of our freedoms. 

This is not fantastic. Our highest judi- 
cial tribunal has thrown hurdles and stum- 
bling blocks in the way of our peace officers 
who would protect us from the subversive 
spies. Our highest tribunal befriends the 
alien who pilfers the secrets of our defenses. 
Our State Department and our courts throw 
their protection around Communist agents. 
If these public officials are not smart enough 
to cope with insidious criminals, then they 
are not competent to be the defenders of 
our freedoms. If they are smart enough to 
recognize an enemy, and shield him, then we 
should not allow our liberties to be entrusted 
to their care. 

Why are our life, liberty, and our pursuit 
of happiness subjected to this studied en- 
croachment on our freedoms? We have done 
this to ourselves. While we listened to the 
pleasing platitudes of four freedoms they 
were repudiated. We have listened to two 
Presidents hold in contempt the patriotism 
that made America. Love of country has 
been scoffed at, treated with sneers. Ridicule 
of our country has become the thesis which 
conscienceless book publishers and periodical 
makers have smiled upon with favor and pro- 
moted. 

When the bugles blare and the drums 
rattle our flag flies before marching men. 
We become patriots again. Something is 
wrong when it takes a war to make us pa- 
triots. It takes a war to silence the con- 
temptuous sneer of the shallow conceited 
intellectuals who betray us and bring to our 
lovely land the fear of Communist tyranny. 

Something beside fertile soil and vast re- 
sources made us the richest Nation on 
earth. Because we have been the richest 
Nation we can and should be the most 
powerful Nation on earth. A power for 
peace. We betray our heritage. We betray 
our children and our children’s children so 
long as we keep electing public officials who 
have been responsible for the growth of the 
New Deal and Fair Deal, both of which have 
repudiated the laws and principles that 
made us mighty. And we are going to grow 
weaker so long as we keep a President who 


» has shown a disposition to protect aliens 


who wish to destroy us. 

There is a hopeful trend dawning. Sen- 
sible writers and commentators are in re- 
volt. They are beginning to tell the truth 
about the betrayals that have been destroy- 
ing our right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. There is an increasing num- 
ber of nonprofessiona! historical writers who 
are reviewing the years of our Nation's crea- 
tion. As our national existence is threatened 
we are becoming once again interested in 
our heritage. Once again we learn that our 
seemingly insuperable obstacles were over- 
come by the spiritual fortitude of our 
fathers. The spiritual fortitude we have 
been schooled to lose. 

We do not want to destroy ourselves. Nor 
do we want to lose our liberty. We want to 
live. We love life. We want all peoples 
to have the right to live as they choose to 
live. But we have weakened ourselves by 
choosing weak leaders. Observing this, spir- 
itually impoverished but physically mighty 
powers seize upon our sleeping patriotism. 
If we are to save the life we love and live 
it as we all want to live it, we must again 
be Americans. 


MepaL FoR FREEDOM EDITORIAL AWARDED TO 
TRIBUNE PUBLISHER 

Richard Lloyd Jones, publisher of the 
Tulsa Tribune, will receive an honor medal 
award from the Freedoms Foundation for an 
editorial titled “Our Lost Spiritual Forti- 
tude,” it was announced today at Valley 
Forge, Pa. 

The award was announced by Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
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Staff, and was among a series of honors be« 
stowed on leading Americans and organiza- 
tions for “outstanding contributions to free- 
dom during 1950.” 

General Bradley, in his speech prepared 
for the Freedoms Foundation’s presentation 
ceremony, said the United States has “ample 
strength” to share with its free-world allies 
until they become “self-sufficient and inde- 
pendent of our aid.” 

And the combined industrial production 
and skill of the free nations “will assure our 
military supremacy if we need it,” the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff said. 

He added, however, that the avowed in- 
tentions of communism provide little chance 
that America’s military load can be lightened 
soon. 

The North Atlantic treaty organization is 
a stronger combination than “the compul- 
sory league of Soviet satellites,” Bradley 
said. 

Naming of the recipients was part of a 
special Washington's birthday ceremony. 

They were chosen by a distinguished 
awards jury composed of State supreme court 
jurists and executive officers of national 
patriotic and service organizations. Chair- 
man of the jury was Dr. Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, president of Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Basis for the judging is the official credo 
of the Freedoms Foundation, which defines 
the American way of life as an indivisible 
bundle of economic and political freedoms 
as set forth in the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights, based in turn on a fundamental 
belief in God. 


Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, over 
90 percent of every 1,000,000 postal cards 
sent through the mails are sent by busi- 
ness enterprises such as advertising 
agencies and other business firms. For 
every million such postal cards so mailed, 
those business enterprises pay $10,000, 
and the taxpayers pay $18,000, result- 
ing in a clear subsidy to business. A like 
subsidy at taxpayers’ expense is also 
enjoyed by newspapers and magazines, 

I was pleased to see both the Washing- 
ton Post and the Washington Daily News 
strongly support the adjustment of rates 
to eliminate this hand-out of public 
funds. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude with these remarks in the Recorp 
a copy of each of those editorials, the 
first one from the Washington Daily, 
News of February 28, and the second 
from the Washington Post of March 1, 
The editorials are as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951] 
RalsE PostaL RaTEs 

President Truman has sent Congress his 
annual plea for higher postal rates. Con- 
gress should, by all means, raise rates. 

He estimates that, at present rates, the 
post office deficit would be $521,000,000 in 
the 12 months beginning next July. 

Unsound at any time, such a deficit would, 
as he says, be worse than unsound now when 
the taxpayers must carry a heavy burden of 
defense costs. 
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Mr. Truman proposes to cut the deficit to 
$160,000,000—the cost, he figures, of services 
the post office performs for the Government 
itself. 

But there is no assurance that the rate 
increases he seeks would make the deficit 
that small, for, as he points out, postal costs 
will rise if railroad and airline mail-carrying 
charges are boosted, and—though he doesn’t 
mention this—those costs will rise further 
if Congress gives postal workers the higher 
wages they want, need, and deserve. 

However, judging by past performances, 
there will be a lot of boggling in Congress 
over Mr. Truman's request for $361,000,000 
in additional postal revenue, to be raised 
by— 

Doubling the l-cent rate on postcards, 
circulars, and advertising matter; doubling 
the rates on newspapers, magazines, and 
other publications; making parcel-post rates 
high enough to cover costs; and raising 
charges for registry, insurance, c. o. d. mail, 
and special-delivery services. 

This newspaper agrees with the President 
that now, more than ever, it is wrong to ask 
the taxpayers to bear costs that should be 
borne by users of the mail service, many of 
whom have enjoyed large special privileges 
in the form of low, subsidized postal rates. 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers have said 
repeatedly that they want no subsidy from 
the Government; that they are willing to pay 
the full, accurately determined cost of deliv- 
ering that part of their circulation which 
goes by mail. 

The increases, of course, should be fairly 
applied. There should be few, if any, ex- 
ceptions to the rule that private users uf 
postal services must pay their own way. 
The Government should cut down its own 
extravagant use of those services, and Con- 
gress should put into effect without more 
delay the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions for divorcing the Post Office Depart- 
ment from politics and making it a more 
efficient, more economical business insti- 
tution. 


[From the Washington Post of March 1, 1951] 
PosTaL RaTEs 


There is an inescapable logic in the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congreis asking for in- 
creased postal rates. Under the rates now in 
force the Post Office Department anticipates 
@ deficit for the 1952 fiscal year of $521,- 
000,000. As the President pointed out, “a 
postal deficit of more than half a billion dol- 
lars is obviously unsound, especially at a 
time when every effort must be made to re- 
duce the size of the Federal budget.” It must 
be considered irrational and peculiarly 
exasperating, as well as unsound, when it is 
considered that this particular deficit has to 
be borne by the whole public for the special 
benefit of those using the postal service. 

A portion of the deficit, approximately 
$160,000,000, is incurred through the han- 
dling of mail sent on official business by the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches 
of the Government. Since this serves gen- 
eral public purposes, the general public must 
pay for it in one way or another. But the 
balance of the deficit is incurred in providing 
service for private users and amounts to a 
subsidy of their business enterprises. For 
instance, penny post cards, used in large part 
for commercial and advertising purposes, en- 
tail a handling cost of 2.8 cents each. The 
cost ought to be borne by the users. 

But the largest loss to the Post Office De- 
partment comes from the handling of second- 
class mail. The rates in this category, which 
covers newspapers and magazines, were in- 
tentionally set low on the theory that they 
would encourage the spread of information 
and education. But since newspapers and 
magazines are sold for private profit, sub- 
sidization of them—at least on a scale so 
generous as that now prevailing—involves a 


serious inequity. The cost of carrying them | 


exceeds the postage paid by their publishers 
in the amount of $200,000,000 annually. A 
theory applicable when the country was in 
its infancy can scarcely be held to justify 
such a hand-out to mass circulation media 
with a large advertising content today. 

The President has recommended that Con- 
gress provide for modest rate increases in 
respect of post cards, periodicals, and also 
third- and fourth-class mail. He does not 
seek an immediate wiping out of the whole 
deficit in post office operations, but asks that 
the Postmaster General be given authority 
to revise rates from time to time in order 
to keep them in line with costs. This news- 
paper urged the same remedy some months 
ago. Postal deficits represent a burden im- 
posed on the many for the benefit of the 
relatively few. There is neither reason nor 
fairness in this kind of financing. 





Propaganda Machine of Stalin & Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excerpts of a speech given 
by Thomas Dorgan, clerk of Suffolk 
Superior Civil Court to members of the 
Dorchester Kiwanis Club at this lunch- 
eon at the Uphams Corner Market Res- 
taurant on Tuesday, February 27, at 
12:15. Mr. Sidney G. Harris, president 
of the organization, presided at the meet- 
ing. ‘The above-mentioned follows: 


It is an amazing fact that during the past 
5 years, Stalin’s empire has grown from 
190,000,000 people to more than 900,000,000. 
Thirty-seven out of every hundred people 
in the world today are under the domina- 
tion of the Communists because of the de- 
ceptive ideas given to the workers of the 
world. It is still more amazing that all the 
land and peoples taken. over by the Com- 
munists were acquired through propaganda 
and infiltration by the fifth columns within 
those countries. 

Americans are considered experts in the 
mechanical know-how but when it comes to 
propaganda we are babes in the woods com- 
pared to Stalin and company. The basic 
policy of Stalin and company is to achieve 
world conquest by force, violence, trickery, 
fraud, and the big lie. If we can draft boys 
to carry a gun, why not draft them to carry 
the principles of American democracy, based 
on justice and truth, to all the nations of 
the world? 

The biggest lie of all that has been sold to 
the workers of the world is the part of the 
Communist Manifesto which read, “Workers 
of the world unite, you have nothing 
to lose but chains.” Instead of 
the workers losing their chains, the Commies 
have put a lock and key on them all over the 
world. However, it is not enough to abuse 
Russian communism and to publish the 
horrors of its physical application and it 
will not be enough to defeat it physically. 
We must defeat it by a stronger idea and 
we have that idea here in America—the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We should 
sell it to the world—not by lend lease, gifts, 
or loans—but by training our bright young 
men in our colleges and universities and 
sending them to every country in the world 
as ambassadors of good will to spread the 
principles of American democracy. We could 
draft many of our best students in our col- 
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leges, being sure that they possess not only 
ability, character, and integrity, but, most 
important, loyalty to the American way of 
life. 


We must get rid of the fifth column of 
Russian conspirators in this country, we 
have tolerated them for too long. The 
Kremlin conspirators train their students to 
destroy the true way of life such as freedom, 
liberty, and religion. We should see to it 
that the students in our colleges are trained 
to sell our way of life, which is based on 
truth and justice for all, to the nations of 
the world. This would be in keeping with 
the wishes of the founding fathers who com- 
manded the of our colleges “to go 
forward and teach the youth ideals of love 
of country, chastity, obedience, and all those 
virtues which are the ornament of human 
society and upon which our Constitution 
was founded. 

Our Lord sent His Apostles out to the 
highways and the byways to sell the com- 
mon people the true way of life. Can you 
imagine the force of 12,000 or 20,000 stu- 
dents imbued with knowledge of our Con- 
stitution and our way of life going forth to 
the nations all over the earth—a sixth col- 
umn for justice and truth? In World War I 
and World War II, we won the war but lost 
the peace. You cannot win peace by guns 
alone, it must be accomplished by truth- 
ful propaganda. That is the only way to 
destroy for all time the big lies which have 
been planted in the nitnds of the workers 
of the world by tyrannical dictators 





The Houston Port and Traffic Bureau, 
Inc., Houston, Tex., Adopts Resolution 
Opposing the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project Because It Is Unsound and 
Unnecessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Houston Port and Traffic Bureau, Inc., 
of Houston, Tex., conscious of the dev- 
astating effect of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project on the economy 
of the entire United States, adopted the 
following resolution January 23, 1951, 
er emning such an economic monstros- 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas it has been reported in the press 
that a bill has been presented to the Con- 
gress recommending that the United States 
Government participate with Canada in the 
construction, maintenance, and expense at- 
tendant upon the completion of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway; and 

Whereas this project has been defeated 
several times in recent years because it is 
both unsound and unnecessary; and 

Whereas this project would result In di- 
verting export and import business originat- 
ing and terminating in the Midwest area 
from the Gulf ports to Canadian ports by 
enabling oceangoing vessels to call as far 
West as Lake Superior; and 

Whereas land-transportation rates from a 

portion of the West and Midwest to 
the Great Lakes ports are more favorable 
than to the Gulf ports there would be a 
resultant loss of revenue detrimental to the 
Gulf ports and the citizens of Texas; and 
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Whereas large sums of Government and 
private funds have been expended to build 
Gulf ports and terminal facilities for the 
purpose of handling midwestern business 
that would be diverted to Canadian ports; 
and 
4. Whereas unnecessary Government spend- 
ing when economy is in order as the means 
of aiding our national defense program, is 
contrary to public interest; and 

Whereas the 27-foot channel proposed 
would not be able to carry fully loaded mod- 
ern cargo vessels, and cost to deepen it later 
to 34 or 36 feet would be extremely heavy; 
and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence River is unusable 
due to ice conditions during a considerable 
part of a year: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Houston Port and Traf- 
fic Bureau urge the Senate and the House 
of the United States Congress to oppose this 
proposed legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Congressmen and Senators in all 
States of the Union that are affected by the 
proposed project; to all salt-water ports in 
the United States and to the Association of 
American Railroads in Washington, D. C. 


A Challenge to the Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of Febru- 
ary 19, 1951: 

3 A CHALLENGE TO THE SCHOOLS 


* Figures on Army draft rejections do not 
afford :: sound basis for scientific generaliza- 
tions, since they merely reflect an opinion as 
to the minimum requirements for a good 
soldier. It is disheartening nonetheless to 
learn that one out of every three young men 
called up fails to qualify, that about one in 
six the country over is turned down for “men- 
tal” reasons, and that in the South rejections 
for “mental” reasons run to 38.7 percent. It 
is wise to put “mental” in quotation marks, 
for the wide variance here is certainly more 
related to education than to native intelli- 
gence. In the country as a whole, as well as 
in the South, illiteracy has been steadily de- 
clining, but there are many who are “func- 
tionally illiterate’—that is, able to read but 
umable to make easy use of printed mat- 
ter—and their plight is the result of poor 
schooling. 
‘ The most loyal southerner would not 
maintain that Negro schools in the South 
have had as much money spent on them, or 
have been as good, as the white schools. 
Efforts are being made to improve the situa- 
tion, but the disparity largely remains. It 
ust be admitted, too, that schools in the 
parts of the South, white and Negro, 
ve suffered because there was too little 
money to support them adequately. This 
has been true even when a given southern 
State spent a larger fraction of its total in- 
come on education than is common in the 
North. 
\{ If we are to have universal military service 
and training, which the world situation de- 
, the argument for Federgl aid to edu- 
will be strengthened. It is both un- 
and unwise to let young men come to 
age without the basic schooling 
.which will enable them to make the most of 


military training. We can take some com- 
fort from the fact that rejections for func- 
tional illiteracy dropped greatly between the 
two World Wars. Nevertheless it is clear that 
the task of educating our people to be effec- 
tive citizens as well as good soldiers is far 
from completed and has become a national 
responsibility. 


A Second Try 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include herein an article by 
Walter Lippmann, which I hope every- 
one will read. The Federal Reserve 
System should be above any pressure 
from outside and I hope they follow 
through on their position regardless of 
those pressures. The article follows: 


[From the Washington Post of March 1, 
1951] 


Topay AND ToMoRROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
A SECOND TRY 


The President has now intervened for the 
second time in the controversy between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve. This 
meeting differed from the first one, which 
was held on January 31, in that the Presi- 
dent has now come to see that the issue 
is not one that can be settled by calling 
in the Federal Open Market Committee and 
asking them to be good boys and to do what 
John Snyder wants to have done. 

At the meeting this week the President 
recognized—at least in theory—tnat there is 
a problem still to be solved, that there are 
divergent policies which have still to be 
reconciled. This time the Treasury, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, the Council 
of Economic Advisers were also present, and 
the President instead of talking off the cuff 
read a memorandum, appointed a commit- 
tee to make a report, and expressly did “not 
ask those present for any commitments on 
the subjects under discussion.” 

This is a decidedly better way to come 
at a great question of this sort. But it is 
not nearly good enough. The report which 
the President asked for is to be made by 
Messrs. Snyder, Keyserling, McCabe, and Wil- 
son. What two out of the four members of 
the committee—namely, Mr. Snyder and Mr, 
Keyserling—are going to report we already 
know; they have put out a preview of it 
in the memorandum that the President read 
and that they—or their staffs—must have 
written. Thus half of the committee to 
study the problem has written its own views 
about the conclusions of the committee into 
the directive which the committee is to fol- 
low. 

Mr. Wilson, the third member, has a tre- 
mendous interest in any medsure which will 
reduce the inflationary pressure on the price 
and wage ceilings for which he is respon- 
sible. But Mr. Wilson has been subjected 
to pressure. In fact to unfair pressure. In 
effect he has been put in a position where 
he cannot side with the Federal Reserve 
without coming into open disagreement with 
the President of the United States, who is 
his immediate superior. 

The fourth member of the committee is 
Mr. McCabe, the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
His position is even more difficult than Mr, 
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Wilson's. For Mr. McCabe has duties under 
the law which direct the Federal Reserve 
to prevent injurious credit expansion or 
contraction. It is, I believe, the fact that 
all the members of the Federal Reserve Board 
and of the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee are agreed—including in his private 
views even Governor Vardaman—that the 
Treasury's insistence on the rigid support 
of a fixed-interest pattern is causing in- 
jurious credit expansion that is highly infla- 
tionary. 

Mr. McCabe and his colleagues of the Fed- 
eral Reserve are under the law an independ- 
ent Government establishment. They are 
not supposed to take orders from or to be 
subjected to the pressure of the administra- 
tion. President Wilson, who was responsi- 
ble for the creation of the Federal Reserve 
System, treated the members of the Board 
with the same scrupulous respect for their 
independence that he gave to the judges 
of the Federal courts. There can be no doubt 
that it has been the intention of Congress 
that the Federal Reserve System should be 
independent. To emphasize this view Con- 
gress in the Banking Act of 1935 removed 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency from the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Congress acted then upon the 
advice of Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, 
who had been Secretary of the Treasury un- 
der President Wilson. Senator Glass told 
the Senate that all Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury including himself have exercised undue 
influence over the board and have treated 
it rather as a bureau of the Treasury in- 
stead of as a board independent of the Gov- 
ernment * * * not to be used to finance 
the Federal Government, which was assumed 
always to be able to finance itself. 

Mr. Truman does not, it appears, recog- 
nize that the Federal Reserve is an inde- 
pendent establishment with duties which 
are laid upon it by the law, duties which 
it cannot, or at least should not, abandon 
because he asks the Board to do that. Mr. 
McCabe and his colleagues are in the awk- 
ward predicament of being asked, indeed, 
heavily pressed, by the President of the 
United States to do what under the law 
and their own unaniraous judgment under 
that law they ought not to do. 

The President’s memorandum comes close 
to saying that if they do not obey the Treas- 
ury, they will be interfering with the de- 
fense effort. This is duress employed to 
override their independence of judgment. 
It is not fair, indeed, it is highly improper, 
for the President to place them in a dilemma 
where if they do their duty under the law, 
they are made to appear as obstructors of 
the national defense. If the President be- 
lieves the emergency is such that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System should cease to be in- 
dependent and should become, as Senator 
Glass put it, a bureau of the Treasury, then 
he should accomplish that by asking Con- 
gress to amend the law and not by pressure 
from the White House. 

In what was surely one of the ablest 
speeches delivered in the Senate for many a 
long day, Senator Dovuctas said at the end, “I 
conclude with the plea that the Treasury 
abate its policies and yield on this issue. 
May I also enter a plea that the Federal 
Reserve Board gird its legal loins and fulfill 
the responsibilities which I believe Congress 
intended it to have?” 

It is asking a good deal of any board— 
especially in a time of national emergency, 
especially in a field which so few under- 
stand well enough to have strong views—that 

t should gird its legal loins and defy the 
esident and his administration. Since 
Mr. Truman seems determined to make the 
issue one where the Federal Reserve must 
choose between following its own judgment 
and obeying his instructions, there is an is- 
sue which Congress alone can decide. Sena- 
tor Dovatas has a resolution which would 
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decide it, and it should be brought forward— 
far enough forward at least to offset the 
heavy which is being exercised upon 
the "president's committee by the White 
House. 





Trim the Fat From the Defense Effort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an excel- 
lent editorial which appeared in the 
Sanger (Calif.) Herald of February 22, 
1951. Certainly the ideas expressed in 
this editorial are representative of the 
thinking of many people in our Nation 
today. There is nothing sacred about 
the military budget. The nature of mili- 
tary operations makes some waste in- 
evitable; nevertheless, every effort should 
be made to get the most out of money 
appropriated for defense. 

The editorial follows: 


There is an old adage that says where 
there’s smoke there’s fire. Experience has 
proven that this is true in many cases. Ex- 
perience has also proved that in the Federal 
Government investigation has shown this to 
be true even when nothing was done to 
correct the faults. The wishy-washy mili- 
tary situation as far as manpower and effi- 
ciency is concerned seems to have thrown 
up a lot of smoke. Certain investigation has 
shown that there is a certain amount of fire 
in back of this. 

But the military has always been more or 
less of a sacred cow in this country, without 
too many persons paying attention to it in 
peacetime. In wartime everyone treats the 
brass with kid gloves and gives them acco- 
lades if they happen to succeed in doing a 
job for which they have been trained and 

aid. 

* The citizens of this country must awaken 
to the realization that money does not grow 
on trees—for the Government no more than 
for the private citizen. The tie-up between 
the Government and the military from the 
supply and manpower standpoint is extremely 
loose and inefficient, many times stupid and 
wasteful. The excess money being spent to 
keep the armed services going must be elimi- 
nated or the country’s taxpayers will be in 
bad shape and worse humor. 

It has come to light that it takes four 
men to keep an American soldier at the 
front, while in Russian and Chinese opera- 
tions one man can keep from two to four 
men at the front. It is logical to assume 
that if we are to fight the Chinese and 
Russians and use our manpower to the ut- 
most, we must take steps to cut down this 
huge differential. 

Everyone who has been in the Army knows 
the waste of money there. This extends 
from the Pentagon in Washington down to 
the mess halls in the camps. The men in 
the military service should be treated well, 
but they need not be pampered and feted. 
Special services, entertainment teams, waste 
in the kitchens, and too many personnel 
for the same job are but a few instances. 

' The biggest waste of money is the jealous 
purchasing end of the deal. With millions 
of pounds of butter and eggs stored in caves 
around the country, the Army officials went 
into the open market and placed orders run- 
ning into the millions of dollars for butter 





. ment bureaus 
; Straighten up and begin acting in the in- 
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and eggs. Se ee ee 
tion between ture Department 
and the Army. wana the stored butter and 
eggs? They were practically given to Eu- 
ropean countries who have been extort- 
ing the United States ever since the war 
for money and materials with the threat 
that they will go Communist if not taken 
care of. 

All this is quite senseless. And it means 
money out of the pocket of every taxpayer. 
And who isn't a taxpayer these days? It is 
up to the people to put the pressure on 
Congress to put the pressure on the Govern- 
and the armed services to 


terests of the United States. We are in for 
a long siege of military preparation and ac- 
tion. Let us trim our Armed Forces down 
to a fighting organization and take out the 
hoopla and drug store generals. 

Let us prepare to fight anywhere in the 
world, but in doing so let us not simper 
around the foreign countries and hand them 
lots of goodies just so they will say, “I might 
be on your side some time.” Time has shown 
that when the chips are down, most of these 
countries say, “I am on your side (just a 
little bit).” There are too many countries 
with vacillating Great Britain the chief of- 
fender and pussyfooter, doing business with 
the Russians to make a dollar and then 
standing up in the United Nations and say- 
ing what bad boys they are. 





Lest We Forget the Conspiracy To Defame 
Anna Rosenberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the ConGrEessIONAL Recorp the 
newspaper column by Walter Winchell 
which appeared in most newspapers 
subscribing to the column on January 
11,1951. This particular column is from 
the New York Daily Mirror. 

Since the column was printed the 
Committee on the Armed Services of 
another House has acted wisely and 
magnanimously in referring to the De- 
partment of Justice for appropriate 
action the perjured and vicious testi- 
mony offered in derogation of Mrs. Anna 
Rosenberg, who has been confirmed as 
the Assistant Secretary for National De- 
fense in charge of manpower problems, 
and who already has proved the astute- 
ness of the Secretary, General Marshall, 
in choosing her. 





cused her of a multitude of sins. 

Our libel laws do not permit of action 
against others, not witnesses, who pur- 
sued this valiant and qr gone woman 
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Ordinarily I would see little point in 
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Here, however, we have an example 
of deliberate effort to destroy the char- 
acter and reputation created by a life- 
time of hard work—an effort which 
seems to have many of the components 
of a conspiracy, and definitely to bear 
the infamous brands of perjury and 
malice. 

We must not forget, and we must not 
allow the law enforcement agencies to 
forget, that this happened. Mr. Win- 
chell’s column is a concise summary of 
events and an excellent reminder. 

I am sure that you will agree, Mr. 
Speaker, that what we seek here is not 
any limitation on the right of individ- 
uals to come forward with views and 
opinions on pending legislation, includ- 
ing the examination of nominees for 
high office. 

What we do want is to make sure that 
no person, in the name of free speech 
and democratic privilege, shall need- 
lessly defame a public figure from malice 
or from mere publicity-seeking. We are 
protecting the right of free speech and 
the sanctity of the oath as well as pro- 
tecting public servants from baseless 
canards. 

The text of the column follows: 


[From the New York Daily Mirror of January 
11, 1951] 


Wattrr WINCHELL IN NEw YorK 


MEMO TO THE EDITORS (AND THE U. 8S. SENATE 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE) 


Three weeks ago 13 members of the United 
States Senate completed taking testimony 
against the new Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, Anna M. Rosenberg. When all the evi- 
dence was in, the committee—and the Na- 
tion—were convinced beyond a shadow of 
doubt that the accusers were guilty of mak- 
ing charges based only on hearsay, unsup- 
ported rumor, and probable falsehood. 

Mrs. Rosenberg was cleared, though “her 
reputation was tarred and feathered without 
mercy. The committee itself had been 
forced to waste 10 important days at a time 
when the Senators and Mrs. Rosenberg could 
have been nraking vital decisions in prepar- 
ing America’s defenses against an imminent 
war with Russia. 

There was talk of perjury indictments— 
but only talk. Nothing has been done to 
bring the culprits to task. Here’s the whole 
dirty behind-the-scenes story. We offer it in 
the Sees it will prompt the Senate committee 
to recommend indictments—in order that 
this near “Dreyfus case” never be permitted 
to happen again in this country. 

On December 5 the committee announced 
it was reopening the hearings on the nomi- 
nation of Mrs. Rosenberg. A Congressman 
had advised he had a witness who wished 
to testify that Mrs. Rosenberg had been a 
Communist fellow traveler, active in the 
John Reed Club movement. 

The witness presented was one Benjamin 
Freedman. Let’s lift the manhole cover 
just a little and take a peek at this man’s 
sewer: Freedman is an ardent admirer of 
Hitler’s friend, the Grand Mufti. Two years 
ago Freedman was described by a New York 
judge as a “crackpot and international med- 
dier.” For the last couple of years he has 
been the financial angel of Common Sense, 
the dirtiest hate sheet in the East. 

What was.Freedman’s testimony? That 
other people told him the new Assistant 
Secretary of Defense had planted Commie 
agents in the New York City educational 
system; that she was an active worker in a 











Communist transmission-belt organization, 
and that the FBI files would prove Mrs. 
Rosenberg was a serious security risk. 

Were these statements true? The person 
named as Mrs. Rosenberg’s “agent” for 
planting spies in schools appeared before 
the committee and testified that the accusa- 
tion was an outrageous lie. The charge that 
the Assistant Defense Secretary was active in 
the Commie-front known as the John Reed 
Club was also proved false when the FBI pro- 
duced the “Anna Rosenberg” actually in- 
volved. Freedman’s sworn testimony that the 
FBI files challenged Mrs. Rosenberg’s loyalty 
was exploded when J. Edgar Hoover opened 
his records. Senator CaIn, who examined 
them, reported that the file “was highly com- 
plimentary to the personal character, to the 
competence and capacity and to the loyalty” 
of Mrs. Rosenberg. 

(Freedman named a former Dies commit- 
tee investigator as his source for the 
alleged FBI opinion. When that source was 
called to testify, he swore that his source 
was two ex-FBI agents, one of whom was 
Ted Kirkpatrick, editor of Red Channels. 
The G-men had told him, the ex-Dies com- 
mittee detective said, that a William Harris 
had informed the Bureau that Mrs. Rosen- 
berg had been a member of his (Harris’) 
Commie cell, but Kirkpatrick appeared and 
testified that he had never told the Dies man 
or anyone else any such thing—and that in 
fact he had never heard any such story 
from Harris. Then Harris appeared before 
the committee and confirmed Kirkpatrick's 
testimony. Harris swore he never made the 
statement.) 

The second witness against Mrs. Rosen- 
berg was one Ralph DeSola. A glance at 
his record: DeSola was a member of the 
Communist Party from September 1934 to 
January 1937. During that period he was 
the managing editor of two Commie publi- 
cations and a leading figure in the John Reed 
Club. 

DeSola swore to the committee that he 
was a member of the John Reed Club with 
Mrs. Rosenberg. He named James Magraw 
as the individual who had identified Mrs, 
Rosenberg to him as an important CP mem- 
ber. But Magraw came before the committee 
to swear that he (Magraw) was never a mem- 
ber of the John Reed Club; never knew Anna 
Rosenberg and never identified her to DeSola, 

DeSola also swore to the committee that 
he had talked about Mrs. Rosenberg several 
times to George Starr, an FBI agent. But 
ex-FBI Agent George Starr (who later be- 
came State Department security officer for 
New York) then came to testify DeSola had 
never mentioned Mrs. Rosenberg to him in 
any way whatsoever. 

This is to tell the Senate committee that 
Freedman and DeSola were not operating 
alone. They were part and parcel of a whole 
bigoted movement, created to destroy the 
new Assistant Secretary of Defense. Take a 
look at some of the hate rags and hate 
mongers who supported the efforts of the 
two discredited witnesses: 

(1) West coast bigot, Maj. Robert H. Wil- 
liams, professional pamphleteer (who uses 
his former Army rank for prestige), pub- 
lished all the false charges and advised his 
readers to urge Congress to act against Mrs. 
Rosenberg’s appointment. 

(2) Wesley Swift, Gerald Smith’s Cali- 
fornia stooge, urged his~followers to write 
to Washington to protest Mrs. Rosenberg’s 
appointment. Swift teld his suckers Gen- 
eral Marshall's new assistant was not only a 
Jewess, but an alien from Budapest with 
socialistic ideas. 

(3) From Arcadia, Calif., came a filth 
sheet called National Defense, published by 
ex-Congressman John P. Hoeppel (the for- 
mer mis-Representative who went to prison 
for selling West Point appointments). 
Hoeppel urged Mrs. Rosenberg be turned 
down as a menace, 
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Of course, Gerald Smith was active be- 
hind the scenes from the very dirty begin- 
ning. Smith distributed an anti-Rosenberg 
circular throughout Washington, mailing it 
to every Senator and Representative. 

From Washington, Smith sent his follow- 
ers a series of messages during the course of 
the Senate investigation. Smith took a 
major share of credit for bringing Anna 
Rosenberg’s Red record to the attention 
of the Armed Services Committee. Excerpts 
from Smith's drivel: “I spent all of yester- 
day working on a very important and strate- 
gic enterprise. * * * I organized a staff 
of three people who immediately began to 
contact Members of Congress and the United 
States Senate, while I, in turn, contacted 
several. We succeeded in delaying the con- 
firmation of the Rosenberg appointment. 
* * * We contacted three important 
committees and 10 Members of the United 
States Senate.” 

Obviously, a fraud has been perpetrated on 
the Senate of the United States. The only 
way to guarantee against a repetition of this 
kind of slimy racket is to indict those re- 
sponsible for it. 





Testimony of Hon. Albert W. Hawkes 
at the Joint Hearing on the Wherry 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the testimony of 
Hon. Albert W. Hawkes at the joint hear- 
ing on the Wherry resolution before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
on February 20, 1951. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


My name is Albert W. Hawkes, of Mont- 
clair, N. J. I am a former United States 
Senator from New Jersey and have been 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and am now chairman 
of the executive committee of the American 
Coalition of Patriotic, Civic, and Fraternal 
Societies of the United States, 

I appear here today at the invitation of 
this joint committee and my testimony will 
be offered both as that of an individual 
American citizen and as an expression of 
the position undertaken by the American 
Coalition. 

May I explain that the American Coalition 
is comprised of 96 societies representing more 
than 5,000,000 Americans from all sections 
of the United States. It doe’ mot necessar- 
ily speak for every individual in these soci- 
eties, but the results from a vote in these 
organizations is similar to the election vote 
in our Nation—it speaks for the majority. 
As it is constituted, its board of directors 
is made up of the heads of these individual 
societies, and the head of each individual 
organization votes as the representative of 
his group at the American Coalition meet- 
ings. 

Last Saturday, February 17, 1951, at a 
meeting of 570 members of 58 societies par- 
ticipating in the American Coalition in New 
York City, the following resolution was 
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unanimously adopted as the American 
Coalition’s position on the vital question 
before the country as to the advisability of 
garrisoning a large standing army in Europe 
for an unknown period of time: 

“As representative of 58 patriotic organi- 
zations in convention assembled— 

“We pledge to the Congress of the United 
States our support in the exercise of its con- 
stitutional authority to determine when 
and where American troops shall be gar- 
risoned in foreign lands. 

“We urge the President and the Congress 
to avoid commitments abroad of our mili- 
tary and economic resources which may 
weaken the defense of this hemisphere, or 
jeopardize the independent action of our 
own Government. 

“We further urge that the President and 
the Congress, in «he exercise of their sepa- 
rate constitutional functions, exact from 
our allies adequate military guaranty to 
avoid another Korea in which American 
troops are called upon to do most of the 
fighting and dying.” 

In appearing here today, I wish to em- 
phatically state that I am not a military 
expert, nor do I appear here for any other 
purpose than to bring about unity among 


, our Representatives and the people of the 


United States on this vital question before 
the committee. 

Unity of purpose, if possible to obtain, is 
more important than anything I can think 
of, except fidelity to the Constitution and 
one’s own conscience. 

In an 8,000-mile trip I have made from 
coast to coast, on which I have talked to 
thousands of our citizens, I find them all 
wondering why the President of the United 
States does not crave congressional authori- 
zation and approval of such a momentous 
question as sending hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions, of our boys into foreign 
countries to engage in a possible world war 
III. Some of his supporters say the Con- 
gress is too slow to act. Hence, they would 
circumvent, if not violate, the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Hii; supporters are willing to violate the in- 
tent, if not the letter, of the Constitution, as 
well as the intent, if not the letter, of the so- 
called North Atlantic Pact. 

The people generally controvert this state- 
ment by referring to the fact that it took 
less than an hour for the Congress of the 
United States to declare war at the start of 
World War II. Some Senators even failed 
to be in their seats for the vote because it 
happened so quickly. 

I think the Representatives of the people 
in Congress can be trusted to do what is 
necessary to protect the welfare of the peo- 
ple if we or the nations party to the Atlantic 
Pact are attacked by some other nation 
determined to make war. 

Even the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Honorable Tom 
CONNALLY, said in the report of his com- 
mittee to the Senate on June 6, 1949, re- 
ferring to the North Atlantic Treaty (and I 
quote from page 19, as follows): 

“It has been questioned whether a treaty 
subordinating action to the constitutional 
processes of 12 demoeratic nations offers suf- 
ficient certainty and immediacy of action 
effectively to deter aggression. The commit- 
tee is convinced that it does. The expres- 
sion of the will of a whole people offers far 
more certainty than any commitment by a 
dictator. The action of the democracies in 
the past great war is concrete evidence of 
their ability to act with the necessary speed 
in the event of an emergency.” 

It was statements like that and the reply 
of Secretary of State Acheson to Senator 
HICKENLOOPER and the statements of the se- 
nior Republican Senator ArTHur H. VANDEN- 
BERG, as well as the telegram sent by Presi- 
dent Truman from Potsdam at the time of 
our entering into the United Nations, all of 
which statements were to the effect that the 
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question of sending troops to fight under the 
United Nations and the question of sending 
troops abroad to function under the North 
Atlantic Pact, should be left to Congress— 
which influenced many Senators in voting 
for both the United Nations and the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

One of the great objections the American 
people have against a dictatorship is that 
one man, supplemented by a few members 
of the inner circle, deems himself wise 
enough to decide the fate of vast numbers 
of people without consulting them through 
their chosen representatives. Again, I say, 
I should think the President of the United 
States would welcome the acceptance of 
responsibility in this vitally importan* ques- 
tion by the Congress of the United States. 

My experience in my interviews with great 
numbers of the American people is that our 
efforts to stop war and fulfill our obligations 
under the North Atlantic Pact will be fruit- 
ful only if the will of the people is back of 
them—only if they are satisfied that their 
chosen representatives are acting wisely in 
the use of our manpower and economic 
means. Our people are fast becoming aware 
of two things: (1) That the waste of our 
economic means, if continued, leads to na- 
tional bankruptcy, and that leads to social- 
ism or communism, and (2) the waste and 
destruction of our manpower and the brains 
required to lead the Nation likewise leads 
to socialism or communism. If anyone 
doubts this, let him talk to the best informed 
Britishers. 

It is for these reasons and many others, 
with which I will not take up your time, 
but which reasons are in the minds of all 
alerted Americans today, that I personaily, 
and as the representative of the American 
Coalition above referred to, am wholeheart- 
edly in favor of the resolution adopted by 
the representatives of 58 of the participating 
organizations assembled in New York City 
last Saturday, February 17. It is for these 
reasons that I favor the Wherry resolution 
(S. Res. 8) of January 8, 1951, which reads: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that no ground forces of the United 
States should be assigned to duty in the Eu- 
ropean area for the purposes of the North 
Atlantic Treaty pending the adoption of a 
policy with respect thereto by the Congress.” 

My only son is buried in Arlington Ceme- 
tery as one of the casualties of World War II. 
I am certain, gentlemen, if I had two or 
three more boys subject to draft or enlist- 
ment I would not want them precipitated 
into a situation which borders on war and 
precipitated from that border into a fight- 
ing war on foreign soil because of the opin- 
ion and decision of one man, even though 
he be the President of the United States. I 
would want them to res the law. I 
would want them to do their full duty in 
military service to defend their country. But 
I would want the chosen representatives of 
the people in Congress assembled to deter- 
mine their fate of life or death. 

I would like to have inserted in the min- 
utes of this hearing my address before the 
Sons of the American Revolution and Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution on Febru- 
ary 18, 1951, in New Jegsey. 


The Big Steal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend and revise _ 


my remarks, I include therein an edito- 
rial which appeared in the February 24, 
1951, Vet-Times, the national newspaper 
of veterans’ affairs. As a Member of 
Congress, I sincerely hope that the con- 
ferees will be able to work out a satisfac- 
tory solution to the problems presented 
by the passage of h. 8. 1 by the House of 
Representatives. The editorial follows: 


Tue Big STEAL 

The big steal is on, 

A lazy Congress—playing puppet to the 
inefficient Veterans’ Administration and 
looking for a cheap way out—was prepared 
this week to rob past, present, and future 
veterans of their long-cherished and valu- 
able right to obtain and retain low: cost Gov- 
ernment life insurance, one of the few per- 
manent benefits veterans derive from service 
to their country in time of war. 

Aside from the traditional laziness of 
Congress and the extravagant inefficiency of 
VA, we think the blame for this unconscion- 
able robbery lies directly at the doorsteps of 
three of the major veterans’ organizations— 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
Veterans, and the American Veterans of 
World War II (AMVETS). To a lesser degree, 
it also lies with the American Legion. 

Under the temporary free-insurance plan, 
which the House has twice passed and which 
the Senate is scheduled to pass at this writ- 
ing, the Government assumes no greater re- 
sponsibility for paying benefits to survivors 
of insured men killed in action than it al- 
ready shoulders. The plan does deny to 
those not killed or disabled the opportunity 
to retain and pay for low-cost Government 
insurance after their separation from serv- 
ice. It sends them back into civilian life 
uninsured, subject to high commercial rates 
which increased during their service, and in 
many cases economically unable immediate- 
ly to take out the commercial protection 
which their families nee. 

The major vet organizations advance the 
rather specious argument that failure of 
some 9,000,000 World War II veterans to keep 
their national service life insurance policies 
indicates that there was no real interest in 
retaining this benefit. This is nonsense, 
pure and simple. 

Just what significance do the VFW, DAV, 
and AMVETS attach to the fact that more 
than 6,000,000 did hoid onto their policies; 
that a great many of them converted to 
permarient plans of insurance; or to the fact 
that thousands upon thousands of War I vet- 
erans still retain—and pay for—United 
States Government life insurance .protec- 
tion? 

We appreciate the desire of the veterans’ 
organizations to make certain that the fami- 
lies—or the survivors—of servicemen are 
equally and adequately protected against the 
extra hazards of war. On that score we agree 
that every man entering the service should 
be given a free $10,000 policy. But this 
should be in addition to any other Govern- 
ment insurance which he has or would like 
to have—and for which he pays out of his 
own pocket. 

Since the end of World War II, the vet- 
erans’ organizations have been in the van- 
guard of those urging that compensation 
rates be increased to meet the ever-rising 
cost of living. Certainly, the harsh eco- 
nomic facts of life justify such agitation. 

Why then do these same organizations 
completely ignore the effect of the cost of 
living on those families whose bread winner 
has given his life to his country? 

The free insurance bill soon to become law 
limits total Government insurance—either 
free or in the form of paid NSLI or USGLI— 
to a maximum of $10,000, payable over a 
10-year period, in monthly installments or 
$92.90—about $23 a week. 

If a veterans already is carrying NSLI— 
and is paying for it out of his own pocket— 
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why can’t he, too, receive a $10,000 free in- 
surance policy so that his family will be pro- 
tected adequately in the event of his death? 
Similarly, why can’t a young man entering 
the service for the first time receive the 
free indemnity insurance and also buy and 
pay for additional NSLI insurance? 

A $10,000 insurance policy today is worth 
just about half what it was worth during 
World War I or the early days of World War 
Il. Yet the major veterans’ organizations 
which presume to represent the Nation's 
fighting men have not even suggested that 
Congress make some adjustment. Clearly, 
those organizations which support the $10,- 
000 maximum coverage are either blind to 
economic reality, hypnotized by tradition, 
or careless of the welfare of those whose 
dollars and support they seek. : 

We'd venture to assert that a commercial 
life insurance agent would lose his job to- 
morrow if he failed to advise a prospective 
client that a $10,000 policy today is worth 
only half as much as a similar policy 15 or 
20 years ago. 

If, in these days, the leaders of our ma- 
jor veterans’ organizations think that the 
widows and children of men killed in action 
can exist—let alone survive—on a meager 
$23 a week, they are living in a fool’s para- 
dise. 


rr ———— 


Universal Training: A Fraud 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article, en- 
titled “Universal Training: A Fraud,” 
by Hoffman Nickerson. 

I recommend its reading to my col- 
leagues: 

UNIVERSAL TRAINING: A FRAUD 
(By Hoffman Nickerson) 


Compulsory universal military training 
without automatic liability for service is an 
absolute fraud. Universal military training 
and service are frauds as far as the present 
emergency is concerned because it is physi- 
cally impossible to start such a system 
quickly. Universal lability for service and 
compulsory selective service are necessary 
evils in an emergency. 

On the other hand, since compulsion its 
at best a necessary evil, and since one of 
the worst features of our time is the wide- 
spread enthusiasm for clubbing people into 
uniformity, lovers of liberty should do their 
level best to make certain that the present 
emergency shall not be used to put our 
country into a permanent strait-jacket. The 
iron logic of military necessity and military 
efficiency should be our sole guide, and the 
“mania for compulsion”—as a recent num- 
ber of the Freeman aptly called it—should 
be shunned like the % 

Of course, a minimum of compulsion is 
necessary in every organized society; there 
must be laws and policemen to enforce those 
laws. In war and in preparing for war this 
compulsion must take a harsh form; the 
members of the armed services must be pro- 
tected against their natural weaknesses, such 
as dislike for hardships and fear of getting 
hurt, by knowing that they will be heavily 
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which the monstrous leviathan states of 
today have grown so great. Historically, the 
longest single invasion of individual liber- 
ties was perpetrated when the Revolution- 
ary French Republic proclaimed the levy in 
mass not merely for home defense but for 
general military service. Napoleon contin- 
ued the system; after his fall, Prussia added 
compulsory and universal peacetime train- 
ing, and, after 1870, all Europe more or less 
copied Prussia. Oddly enough, although 
sociologists are now as thick as flies in sum- 
mertime, the relation between war and the 
social order has been little studied. If the 
statemen. that mass armies and great wars 
hive beer. a chief factor in pushing Europe 
toward Marxism seems a little bold, at least 
the~ have no* prevented most of Europe from 
going Marxist. 

For years past an active propaganda has 
tried to blur the truth that compulsion is 
it best a necessary evil. The ink was 
hardly dry on the German and Japanese 
surrenders before the War Department began 
hollering for universal compulsion; not for 
any emergency then visible to the public cr 
apparently to our leaders but just for the 
hell of it. In the first place, a peacetime mass 
army is inappropriate to the geographical 
situation and therefore to the national strat- 
egy of the United States—a fundamental 
point to which we shall return later in this 
article. In the second place, the raising of 
a@ mass army would have flatly contradicted 
the wholesale demobilization of our Ground 
Forces then in progress, which demobilization 
was based upon the idea that the Soviets 
would honor their obligations; nor is there 
the slightest reason to believe that the high 
command of our Army was more foreseeing 
than our political leaders, as to what the 
Soviets would actually do, for not one Army 
officer risked his career in order to protest 
publicly against the general demobilization 
of 1945, as various naval officers afterward 
protested against what now appears to have 
been a subsequent error in military policy; 
i. e., overemphasis upon that form of whole- 
sale baby killing politely known as strategic 
bombing. 

The high point of comptlsion plus mili- 
tary inefficiency was reached in the 1947 re- 
port of the President’s Advisory Commission 
on Universal Training. That military mon- 
strosity would have forced all our young 
men into uniform for 6 months without add- 
ing a single recruit to any of the active 
services, and would have increased the civil- 
ian components only slowly and uncertainly 
by means of a complicated series of options, 
which in many cases could have been jug- 
gled around until the cows came home. This 
feat of now-you-see-it-and-now-you-don’t 
prestidigitation would have been accom- 
plished by setting up an enormous training 
corps, not under military law but on'y under 
a watered-down version thereof. The re- 
sulting need for a considerable army of in- 
structors and caretakers from the regular 
services would have seriously diminished the 
available striking power of those services. 
The scheme also sprouted a lush crop of 
political jokers, all calculated to increase 
centralized Federal power without even a 
pretense of genuine military advantage. 
Congress rightly refused to enact the absurd 
proposal, but its soul still goes marching 
on—or rather lurching on—as we shall see in 
@ moment. 

Instead, in 1948, Congress enacted a sen- 
sible selective service law under which the 
drafted men, after a necessary minimum of 
recruit training, go directly into organized, 
regular units where they can learn from their 
more experienced comrades as well as from 
their instructors. A notable merit of such 
a system is that it is flexible. Within wide 
limits it permits the spee@ing up or slowing 
down of recruitment according to the evi- 
dent necessities of the near future. 

So matters stood when our President took 
the doubtful step of scrapping the Defense 


Department war plan which called for only 
the use of American naval and air forces 
in case of an invasion of South Korea. 

The hell which promptly broke loose after 
the landing of United States ground troops 
in Korea has at least had the melancholy 
merit of reminding us of realities. 

Alas, our military age of innocence is not 
yet over. Only the other day Oscar Ewing 
proposed high-school universal military 
training. That apostle of socialized medi- 
cine said that “if * * * necessary the 
high-school period might be * * * § 
years instead of the present 4 in order to 
achieve the basic training goal,” and that 
under his plan the young would be “kept out 
of Army camps almost until the time they 
were ready for field service.” In other words, 
near readiness for field service is to be de- 
veloped on the athletic fields of high schools. 
Similarly, the senior high-school students of 
a New York Times youth forum unani- 
mously agreed that universal military train- 
ing should be instituted now. 

Disregarding these straws in the wind, a 
sinister symptom of the attempt to rivet 
permanent compulsions upon us under cover 
of the present emergency appears in the 
current circular of the Military Training 
Camps Association. That body is the suc- 
cessor of the so-called Plattsburg group 
which, in collaboration with the late Gen, 
Leonard Wood, did admirable work in train- 
ing prospective officer candidates just be- 
fore our entry into World War I. Today its 
letter paper is headed by the names of three 
civilian aides to the Secretary of the Army, 
and its executive committee includes a num- 
ber of eminent and greatly respected men, 
most of them from the New York area and 
practically all of them of a conservative 
sort. 

Unfortunately, however, they consider that 
permanent universal military training and 
service would strengthen our institutions 
and our social order, and seem blind to the 
£9%cial aspect of the matter as a step toward 
socialism by increasing the already excessive 
powers of our nominally Federal Govern- 
ment. Accordingly, their circular recom- 
mends “a durable military manpower law 
suited as well for times of peace as for par- 
tial and for total mobilization.” The first 
of their alternative proposals is “universal 
military training at 18 for 1 year with service 
only if called”; their second “universal mili- 
tary service at 19 for 2 years”; and only in 
third place do they speak of “selective service 
at ages 19 to 26 or 2 years.” 

Proposal No. 1 is unrealistic in itself and 
unrelated to the present emergency. As far 
as purely military policy is concerned, train- 
ing without liability for service is only a 
complicated mumbo-jumbo which would 
produce a minimum of actual military re- 
sults at a maximum cost in money and loss 
of manpower. No. 2, although not a sham 
like No. 1, is nevertheless unsatisfactory in 
point of age, and still more because it would 
be an inflexible, rigid method of raising a 
large army. The average company com- 
mander would much prefer to have a sprin- 
kling of men in their early twenties and even 
in their late twenties as ballast for his 19- 
year-old recruits. The personnel section of 
any general staff would like to be able to 
regulate the flow of recruits according to 
the need for them instead of having to train 
an annual “class” of fixed numbers. 

The same fault of rigidity characterizes 
the plan proposed by President Conant, of 
Harvard, who would like to see all valid 
young men drafted for 2 years or 27 months 
of military service at 18 or at the end of 
high school, whichever is later. He also sug- 
gests that those physically incapable of 
armed service should be drafted for such 
duties as they can perform. Those familiar 
with his political attitudes, his scandalous 
tolerance of fellow-traveling professors, his 
enthusiasm for raising the already confisca- 
tory rates of the inheritance tax, his desire 
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to put our universities under Federal con- 
trol by grants of Federal tax moneys, and 
his repetitions of the Communist slogan of 
“a classless society,” will not be astonished 
at his desire to regiment even those physi- 
cally handicapped. 

Fortunately, the Conant plan has been 
promptly attacked by the executive commit- 
tee of the Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the State of New York, which 
committee has pointed out the educational 
and military unwisdom of calling up entire 
age groups at one time. General Hershey’s 
Selective Service Scientific Advisory Service 
Committee has done even better. Under 
the leadership, so it is said, of President 
Charles W. Cole, of Amherst, that body has 
opposed universal training altogether, and 
is advocating extended selective service 
instead. 

When counsels are divided, it is wise to 
go back to first principles. First, where and 
for what purposes was universal training de- 
veloped? Next, how does geography neces- 
sarily affect our national strategy? Finally, 
what is—so far—the nature of the present 
emergency? 

Universal training originated in Europe 
among nations separated only by land fron- 
tiers across which men can walk, or by rivers 
across which bridges can be thrown. Under 
these conditions military efficiency meant the 


_ cheapest possible method of raising the larg- 


est possible trained army which could be 
hurled into action at the utmost possible 
speed. Before World War I every valid 
Frenchman was trained and kept with the 
colors for 3 years, while other countries fol- 
lowed the same pattern a little less strenu- 
ously. The essence of the system was the 
enormous mass of trained reserves, of which 
the younger classes in various countries were 
kept up to scratch by frequently recalling 
them for maneuvers. After about 20 years 
of universal training, a general mobilization 
would call up a tenth of the entire popula- 
tion, say roughly a fifth of all males. Every 
reservist knew the exact place at which he 
must report within a few hours, and at that 
place his entire equipment was waiting for 
him. Next to numbers, the prime necessity 
was speed. One day saved in mobilizing 
might well make all the difference between 
triumph and disaster. For instance, in 1914 
it was the Germans’ ability to use reserve 
divisions from the first days of mobilization 
which brought France to the ragged edge of 
immediate and total defeat. But note well 
that in order to get the full benefit from 
such a system you must have land frontiers, 
numbers rather than highly specialized 
equipment must be decisive, and the system 
must have been practiced continuously for 
the better part of a generation. 

Now as far as all other great powers are 
concerned, the United States is strategically 
an island. Flying has, indeed, altered the 
applications of this truth, but the basic 
truth remains. If anyone thinks that air- 
planes have abolished the effect of distance 
and salt water upon strategy, he should get 
his head examined. In any great war we or 
our opponents must cross either vast oceans 
or almost uninhabitable Arctic wastes. Com- 
mand of the sea, insofar as the sea and the 
air over it can be commanded, is vital. 

Thus the bottleneck of military effort on 
either side cannot be merely the number 
of trained men available. It must be the 
fighting and. carrying capacity of the avail- 
able planes and ships. Since shipping and 
plane tonnage are the necessary foundation 
of all United States strategy, the ideal United 
States Army would be a sort of glorified Ma- 
rine Corps, an elite body which strives for 
quality rather than quantity for the simple 
reason that one good shot makes at least 
as many hits on the enemy as two bad shots, 
and requires only half as much cargo-carry- 
ing tonnage to support him overseas. Of 
course, there must also be a cadre of officers 
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and noncoms to train replacements and re- 
serves. But no United States mass army, 
even if complete to the last button, could 
ever be rushed into action like the conti- 
nental European armed hordes. The reader 
may ponder the title of a book on the sup- 
ply system for the Normandy campaign, 
Ten Million Tons to Eisenhower. 

Finally, even the outlines of the present 
emergency are not clear. This is by no 
means a plea for sitting back and taking 
things easy—far from it. It is a mere state- 
ment of fact that our chief possible enemy, 
who is known to hold strong cards, has not 
yet fully shown his hand, and that there is 
grave doubt as to who would really be on our 
side in a show-down, and to what extent. 

These uncertainties demand the utmost 
elasticity in our own military policy. In 
any case we must be strong at sea and in 
the air—the two are today inextricable. We 
must also be much stronger on the ground 
than we now are; the idea of getting a mili- 
tary decision by air alone against an enemy 
who holds a vast continental land mass is 
too doubtful to bother about. The real 
questions are: How much of our total re- 
sources should go into armed preparedness 
and how much into strengthening our own 
economy? Also, what proportion of our 
armed preparedness should go into a ground 
army? 

The present emergency results from the 
clash between Communist expansion and 
Soviet imperialism on one side and the Tru- 
man doctrine of “containing communism 
everywhere” on the other side. Since the 
United States has only about 6 percent of 
the world’s population, the simon-pure Tru- 
man doctrine is bunk—if any sufficiently 
large local group of the remaining 94 percent 
choose or permit themselves to go Commu- 
nist, we could not stop them with United 
States armed force alone. Even if we made 
ourselves a semi-Sovietized slave state, still 
our resources would be insufficient if we did 
not have strong non-American support. 

If we do not limit our military commit- 
ments, we should prepare our minds for a 
series of bigger and worse Koreas. In the 
Far East we have little choice except either 
to get off the Asiatic mainland or to use 
armies of Asiatics to do most of the fight- 
ing. In Europe, General Eisenhower, as 
Hanson Baldwin truly says, commands only 
a “shadow force” of 19 western divisions, 
whereas the Soviets have 30 divisions in 
Eastern Germany, 60 in tueir European satel- 
lites, and 145 in the U.S. S. R., a total of 
235. Should the Red Army march, we would 
be lucky if any European front forward of 
the Pyrenees could be held. 

The proposition is up to the west Euro- 
peans. If they cannot begin promptly to 
do a great deal more for themselves than 
they have been doing, then our only logical 
moves will be either back to pan-American- 
ism or the holding of minimum footholds in 
the Old World from which future offensives 
could be launched. For such strategies, sea 
and air power plus a moderate-sized army 
would suffice. The existing situation puts a 
premium on the flexibility which selective 
service can give, and universal service by 
“classes” cannot. 





Joseph H. McGann 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 
Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 


am grateful for the permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 





clude the article appearing in yester- 
day’s Evening Star by Mary McGrory 
about one of the finest and most faithful 
men who has ever served his country, 
Joseph H. McGann, the clerk of the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Ever since I came to Congress about 
8 years ago, when I became a member 
of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, I have had the pleasure of being 
more or less closely associated with Mr. 
McGann and in a position to observe 
him. For about 50 years he has served 
on the staff of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee and he continued when later 
it was absorbed into the Committee on 
Public Works. His patience and unfail- 
ing courtesy is only matched by his sin- 
cere love for the work that he is doing 
and the vast knowledge which he has 
acquired about the physical problems 
and the natural resources of the United 
States, 

His character and _ trustworthiness 
have been recognized by Republicans 
and Democrats alike throughout the 
years because he has always been se- 
lected to continue at his important post, 
no matter what party was in control. 

Mary McGrory in her article tells the 
story of Joseph McGann’s success, 
which is simply that he is so happy and 
engrossed in his work that he has no idea 
of retiring because, as he put it, “I 
wouldn’t know what to do.” 

I wish every Member of Congress 
could have had the opportunity and the 
privilege of knowing this man as I have 
because I can testify that his friendship 
is an inspiration to every good American, 
Mary McGrory’s story follows: 


JosEePH H. McGANN KNEW CONGRESS WHEN 


(By Mary McGrory) 

Last week, for the fourth time since 1941, 
hearings on the St. Lawrence seaway opened 
before the House Public Works Committee. 
As usual, the proceedings were stage-man- 
aged by Joseph H. McGann, clerk of the 
committee and its faithful servant for 49 
years. Once all the relevant documents were 
on each Member's desk and all the witnesses 
and specfators herded in, he sat down at his 
desk in front of the chairman and began 
to take a few selective notes in the Pitman 
shorthand he learned so long ago in his 
native town of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Man and boy, Mr. McGann has been listen- 
ing to the pros and cons of the St. Lawrence 
scheme, and could probably pinch-hit for 
any of the witnesses on either side. An 
inland-waterways man from way back, he’s 
been wondering about it since the days he 
worked for the Great Lakes Steamers in 
Cleveland. 

It was during the 8 weeks’ off-season in 
the office, when the Lakes were frozen over, 
that Mr. McGann, then 29, was prevailed 
upon by Representative Burton, Republican, 
of Ohio, to come down to Washington and 
give him a hand temporarily with the work 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, of 
which Mr. Burton was then chairman. Mr, 
McGann was reluctant, but he finally agreed. 
Like almost everyone else who ever came to 
Washington temporarily, he stayed on. Now, 
at 79, he has rolled up the longest record of 
uninterrupted service in congressional an- 
nals. 

A spry, neat, dry little man, Mr. McGann 
looks back over a lifetime of hard work and 
considerable in the congressional 
world he knows like the palm of his hand. 
One of those dedicated, anonymous Govern- 
ment workers whose job has become his life, 
he is better at figures than at names. But 
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he can reel off the nine committee chairmen 
he has served without a moment's hesitation, 

His memory goes back to a more incon- 
venient, informal era in Congress, when 
the House had only 357 Members, and only 
Members lucky enough to be committee 
chairmen had offices in the Capitol. 

He can recall, for instance, when the House 
had its own mail delivery system, and horse- 
drawn wagons made the rounds eight times a 
day to Members’ boarding houses or apart- 
ments, Most of the legislators had to con- 
duct their business at home, 

In November of 1902, when Mr. McGann 
brought his bride back from Cleveland to a 
boarding house on North Capitol Street, the 
congressional secretaries who lived above and 
below them used to be clacking away at their 
typewriters far into the night. It was the 
only time and place they could do their 
correspondence. 

Looking forward to their golden wedding 
anniversary, the McGanns now live at 1345 
Park Road NW. 

One of the big considerations in a Con- 
gressman’s life, in those old days, was seeds— 
vegetable and flower seeds, five varieties of 
each, sent on request to constituents. Con- 
gress voted $50,000 a year for the purpose. 

The seeds, packed in envelopes and gath- 
ered into huge mail sacks, used to be deliv- 
ered to the congressional secretaries for mail- 
ing at the boarding houses. 

“Some nights I'd come home and the sacks 
would be piled so high around the door I 
couldn't get in,” says Mr. MeGann. “Then 
we'd leave them lying around the office at 
the Capitol, and the mice would get into 
them. Oh, we'd have an awful time.” 

The first bill the young McGann worked on 
was the rivers and harbors bill of 1902, which 
carried an appropriation of $63,000,000. This 
year, the President asked for $620,000,000 for 
rivers and harbors and flood control. 

Another change Mr. McGann has observed 
is that they don’t have the orators they used 
to. He can remember when Representative 
Burton would call them up to hurry over 
whenever one of the Houne’s real spellbinders 
got to his feet. Mr. McGann’s favorite was 
John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, Demo- 
cratic floor leader from 1903 to 1907, “the 
best rough-and-tumble debater in the 
House.” E. Bourke Cochran, a Democratic 
Member from New York, was another one 
who could make the rafters ring. Now, of 
course, under the 5-minute rule in the House, 
@& man can scarcely clear his throat, much 
less work up to the classical references. 

Hearings were a much more perilous busi- 
ness. Everybody jammed into the one-room 
committee office, and the air got so foul that 
on several occasions Congressmen collapsed. 
They had some sort of ventilation gadget, 
but it poured cold air down the nearest 
legislator’s neck, so they couldn't use it. 

The work isn’t as hard as it used to be in 
the old days when they worked 14 hours a 
day getting bills ready. But it still absorbs 
Mr. McGann. And he is not looking forward 
to retirement. 

“I wouldn't know what to do,” he says. 





The Quest for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 





Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Grabbing the Peace Ball,” writ- 
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ten by Malvina Lindsay and published in 
the Washing*on Post of March 1, 1951. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
GRABBING THE PEACE BaLL 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 
TREND FROM NEGATIVISM 


There are some faint signs that at last 
Americans are doing a little more to grab 
the peace offensive from the Kremlin—and 
this despite the current louder noise made 
by the war-is-here, drop-the-bomb crowd. 

A movement is growing here to differen- 
tiate between the Russian people and their 
rulers. There is also increasing popular de- 
mand that the Nation announce and reiter- 
ate its ultimate peace aims. The construc- 
tive idea of war prevention back of point 4 
is beginning to take stronger hold of the 
imagination of grass-roots leaders, and the 
American prayer movement for 
cently given momentum by the United Lay- 
men’s noon prayer practice instituted on 
Washington’s Birthday—is snowballing. 

One handicap to peace strategy here has 
been that the Soviet, having appropriated 
the word “democracy,” then took over the 
word “peace”—lock, stock, and barrel. Many 
of the peace movements in this country and 
elsewhere have been Communist-inspired. 

Many timid, expedient, and even normally 
self-protective Americans have been so 
frightened by such things and by the general 
jitters over communism that the Soviet has 
been left alone with the peace ball to make 
a big play to the grandstand. 

But now there is some clamor that this 
country, and the western democracies as well, 
stop being outmaneuvered on the 
front. One of the first steps in doing this, 
many authorities on the Soviet Union be- 
lieve, is for both citizens and leaders alike 
to try more of Stalin’s technique in their 
public utterances. The fact that Soviet 
leaders have been careful to direct their 
vituperation to American imperialists, Wall 
Streeters, governmental warmongers, and 
not to the American people shows Kremlin 
respect for such strategy. 

Yet loose talk about the evil Russians— 
rather than their tyrants—continues to be 
heard in Congress and on every streetcar, 
A pledge on the part of every American 
to substitute Soviet, Kremlin, Politburo for 
Russian in speaking of Soviet aggression 
might be one simple step in peace strategy. 

Experts on the Russian situation con- 
stantly advise that the West's best hope of 
stabilizing the world lies in not alienating 
the great masses of Russian people because 
they may ultimately be its best.help in re- 
moving history's latest upsurge of tyranny. 
The newly organized Friends of Fighters for 
Russian Freedom are working along this line, 

David J. Dallin, a leading authority on 
the Soviet Union, emphasizes in his just 
published book, The New Soviet Empire, that 
the Russian revolution has lost the devo- 
tion of the Russian people, though it still 
retains a large measure of their loyalty. 


» Several moves in peace strategy have re- 


cently been made in Congress. Senator 
Barren McManon and 22 other Senators intro- 
duced a resolution expressing friendship for 
the Russian people. Americans discontented 
over their country’s negativism in the cold 
war should see that this resolution is adopted 
with all the attendant publicity possible. 
Senator Ratpxu E. FLANDERs recently called 


‘for more disarmament proposals. These at 


least would provide peace propaganda for the 
Voice of America and other information 
agencies to hurl at peoples behind the tron 
curtain and around the world. As Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller, of Germany, recently 

ted out, one of the major problems con- 

ting Germany today is how to combat, 
in non-Communist terms, the peace offen- 
sive with which it is daily battered by Come 
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munists. He emphasized that proposals had 
to be made in order that counterpropaganda 
could answer the Cominform. 

The most vigorous, spontaneous expression 
of the American search for a peace formula 
is the prayer movement. This is. becoming 
something more than a vague supplication 
for the millennium. Many of the manifold 
prayer groups now operating—one started by 
@ State Department employee as a personal 
P-oject has enlisted 1,700 organizations—are 
engaged in meditation, study, self-searching. 

The United Laymen, a group of business 
and professional men which is trying to co- 
ordinate the Nation’s prayer force, is espe- 
cially seeking concrete action. Its prayer 
formula is that each individual ask guidance 
about what he personally can do to further 
peace in the world—and naturally in his 
own environment and in himself. Quiet 
though all these efforts have been, they pos- 
sess a vitality that holds promise of reviving 
in the Nation its old positive spirit of leader- 
ship that it has manifested in the highest 
moments of its history. 


al 


Address by Former Senator John A. Dana- 
her at the Banquet of the National 
Ladies Auxiliary, Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, extracts 
from remarks of former United States 
Senator John A. Danaher, of Connecti- 
cut, on the occasion of the annual ban- 
quet of the National Ladies Auxiliary, 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, held in Washington 
on February 20, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Madam president, distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, one may sometimes 
wonder why Americans willingly become the 
most talked-at people in this world. The 
simple answer is that we like to be confirmed 
in our beliefs. It is part of our nature. 
There is little I can say tonight that you 
cannot say or that has not been said be- 
fore—and said better. Even so, the observa- 
tions of another speaker may suggest a 
fresh point of view, and the sum total of 
my presentation may prove helpful. If I at 
least did not hope so, I could not justify my 
acceptance of your gracious invitation to 
address you. As the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
of America, you are entitled to our salute 
if for no other reason than that you are 
ladies and affiliates of a great organization 
whose ideals you share. Last week our Na- 
tion celebrated the birthday of the Great 
Emancipator just as this week, we celebrate 
the birthday of the Father of our Country, 
Ninety years ago this very week at Independ- 
ence Hall in Philadelphia Abraham Lincoln 
said: “I have never had a feeling, politically, 
that did not spring from the sentiments 
embodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” What did he mean? 

A partial answer, at least, can be found 
in a resolution adopted by the Jewish War 
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Veterans at its last national convention, a 
portion of which describes the Jewish War 
Veterans as “an organization composed of 
men who served the Repubiic in time of 
war, devoted to the principles embodied in 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the American way of life, which principles 
stem from the basic tenets of Judaism, and 
have their origin in the concept that God 
created men in his own image, endowed 
with an inalienable individual right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness * * * 
irrespective of race, creed, color, or national 
origin.” 

This magnificent statement reflects the 
principles underlying the Declaration of 
1776. The founding fathers then insisted that 
the American people are entitled to that 
station “to which the laws of nature and 
of nature’s God entitled them.” Not the 
law of the king. Not the law of some parlia- 
ment. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident,” 
they said. Truths? A truth is something 
that is verity; it is immutable; it is per- 
sistent; it is living and vibrant. “That all 
men are created,” the founders continued. 
Created?—not like animals but by a Cre- 
ator, and we reach back thousands of years 
to the writings of the earliest prophets of 
Judaism for the assertion of that truth. 

As Lincoln pondered the philosophy of 
the Declaration it is small wonder that he 
found in it an outline of the basic faith of 
all Americans, people endowed with rights, 
possessed by virtue of law higher than can 
come from any government. 

Why are there Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America? Why are there 
any war veterans? Because we know that if 
we are to maintain our inalienable rights, we 
must have government, a Government 
which derives its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. We will fight, as we 
have always fought, to make our Govern- 
ment secure. We Americans preserve our 
own form of self-government in the sure 
knowledge that unless we govern ourselves, 
we will be governed by others. No other 
peoples in all history’s pages have governed 
themselves so long or so well as we Americans. 

Let us then pause to inquire into some of 
the characteristics of Americans. 

It is of the essence of the American scheme 
that our Creator had invested us with in- 
dividual sovereignty, a part of which we 
yielded up when we entered into the com- 
pact to form our Government. Hence it is 
that the authority of the United States of 
America derives from the people in that 
through the organic act called the Con- 
stitution we have consented to be governed. 
Thus we choose from among our number 
those representatives who will stand in our 
places and who will decide for us, as surely 
as though we were personally present, just 
what laws shall be enacted and how they 
shall be executed. Thus simply stated we 
have an outline of the principle of self- 
government in which—characteristically— 
Americans believe, and which, patriotically, 
we have sworn to support and maintain. 

The first characteristic accordingly is 
that of our adherence to the principle of 
self-government. 

If self-government is the largest com- 
mon denominator, characteristic of the 
American people, have we achieved some 
degree of eminence because we are all of 
one race? Clearly not. From one mother 
country? Clearly not. Our people are 
made up of emigrants of various races, from 
all sections, from every nationality. 

The one thing that all had in common 
was a desire to come to America. No mat- 
ter what the risks, they came. No matter 
the heartaches at leaving home and loved 
ones, they came. They could have remained 
in the countries of their origin, and they 
could have accepted the status of the gov- 
ernment in each of such countries, but they 
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came. They sought opportunity here. They 
sought to live under the beneficent rule of 
the very people among whom they would 
live, and with whom they would share the 
tasks, the obligations, the duties as well as 
the rights and privileges afforded by the 
United States. Thus, a second character- 
istic of the American people might be said 
to be their love of opportunity. 

Those from other shores and their chil- 
dren, become Americans, found yet another 
characteristic of our people, that of self- 
determination. This meant not only freee 
dom in the governmental sense but the ex- 
ercise of a personal choice to do or to at- 
tempt to do, those things which the indi- 
vidual feels will be to his greatest advantage 
in life. It means that the American people 
believe that if they risk much, they are 
entitled to profit commensurately. Whether 
they be prospector or shipmaster, whether in 
the factory or on the farm, Americans seek- 
ing to satisfy their own wants and desires, 
found they must equally satisfy the wants 
and desires of others. They established the 
interdependence of all Americans, upon one 
another and upon the goods and services of 
each. Hence in the creation of a successful 
economy, self-determination urged on by 
ambition is disclosed as another American 
characteristic. 

These elements so peculiarly admixed in 
Americans have combined to invest our peo- 
ple with a psychological attitude, unique in 
itself. It has pressed us on to what some 
will say is the greatest development among 
all peoples. Other nations are expansive, 
other nations contain larger populations, 
Some of them possess larger and more ex- 
tensive natural resources, Americans how- 
ever have not only developed their own 
sources of raw materials but have actively 
promoted the development of those owned 
abroad. The impelling desire, so generally 
prevalent is for an expansion of opportu- 
nity for ourselves and our families. More, 
this attitude has led the American people 
to a willingness to share both at home and 
abroad. Twice in 25 years we went to war 
against those nations which had reduced 
their people to puppets and which would 
destroy the dignity of the individual. In 
the aftermath of war we have willingly 
poured forth our billions to alleviate the 
suffering and reduce human misery. None 
can justly charge at the bar of world opin- 
ion that our Nation has sought material gain 
for itself in any single respect. Thus, 
magnanimity is a characteristic of the Amer- 
ican people which ranks itself with the most 
noble impulses of mankind. 

Clearly the evolution of these character- 
istics of Americans stems from our exercise 
of our inalienable rights which long ante- 
ceded the formation of our Government. Ob- 
viously, if we were to admit that an indi- 
vidual derives his rights from government we 
would equally be bound to concede that gov- 
ernment could take those rights away. No 
constitution controls, the basic principles 
which underlie our very lives, do. It is of 
the utmost importance that we realize this 
fact. When Hitler assumed control in Ger- 
many, he purported to act legally under the 
Weimar Constitution. Who controlled Ger- 
many thereafter? The Weimar Constitution 
or Hitler? Let us analyze a little further the 
point now involved, for all too often we find 
Americans taking our natural heritage for 
granted. Yet our concept of life is under 
assault, and it sometimes may seem that 
the background of American life is not being 
properly defended. We assume that freedom, 
like sunlight or fresh air, belongs to us and 
need not be defended. We make too little 
effort to ascertain the forces against which 
Wwe must contend. 

We say we can out-produce any country 
that has ever existed. We have more auto- 
mobiles than all the rest of the world put 


together. We have more telephones, more 
bathtubs. Are we to assume that our 
strength derives from these material aspects 
of our life? Did the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States of America send thou- 
sands of young men into battle on that ac- 
count? I venture to say that our spiritual 
strength is our true bulwark. 

And now we find the America we have 
made, the America we have lived in, under 
gravest assault. There are forces abroad 
which would challenge our very being and 
which would destroy us if they could. Some 
of the same forces threaten within our very 
midst. We have seen whole peoples else- 
where become the ready prey to the fanati- 
cism of scheming dictators. Some of them 
yielded up their rights as individuals, fondly 
hoping that they might achieve security. 
Others, through outright persecution and 
mass murder, have been abjectly forced into 
a life of despair which knows no measurable 
depth. 

The challenge to the American way of life 
is vast. It is cunningly contrived. It is 
mercilessly direcgd. The state which now 
seeks to impose its will upon the world is one 
which has completely repudiated the basic, 
fundamental, spiritual essence of mankind. 
The materialistic state admits no power 
superior to itself. It asserts the authority to 
plan and direct the life of every person, at all 
times, and in every field of activity. It sets 
itself up to men as their highest good—to be 
served without question and without 
reservation. 

If I have set before you understandably two 
wholly different concepts of government and 
its functions I will feel rewarded. Go out 
knowing that freedom transcends every other 
phase of our societal life. With freedom 
comes incentive, with incentive comes work, 
with work comes production, with produc- 
tion come the means to satisfy our wants. 
Thus do we achieve that standard of living 
we discussed, a state of national well-being, 
and the maintenance of life, liberty, and the 
pursuits of happiness. Those are the ends 
for which our Government was formed—for 
these things have we fought. 

Our fight is not over. It must go for- 
ward—and you are part of it. Only eternal 
vigilance can sustain us. That same great 
Abraham Lincoln once asked: “Must a gov- 
ernment of necessity be too strong for the 
liberties of its people or too weak to maintain 
its own existence?” Our Government at this 
very moment is seeking the answer to this 
question. The National Ladies Auxiliary can 
enlist with us in a great cause—the American 
cause. 

You may erect mammoth marble halls to 
house the Supreme Court—and surround it 
with the appearance of dignity and the trap- 
pings of the state. Its sessions will be in 
vain if it will not uphold the moral and 
constitutional rights of mankind. 

You may insist upon majority rule accord- 
ing to the American process, but you will be 
bound by the tyranny of your own Govern- 
ment if you choose as your rulers those who 
would sabotage the institutions of liberty 
and abrogate the freedoms inherent in man, 

You may install the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence upon a pedestal, you may put a 
gold frame around it, you may set soldiers 
to guard it by day and by night. It will be 
but “the faded memento of mankind's brav- 
est dream if you will not defend the proposi- 
tion that God has endowed each one of His 
children with definite rights.” 

Our form of government will be pre- 
served—by the patriotism of our people. Our 
freedom will be guaranteed—by our vigorous 
and constant defense against all assaults 
upon it. Our institutions will thrive—not 
on musty parchment nor on the yellowed 
page. You cannot save them merely locked 
behind bars of steel. They wil. live—if they 
are to live—in the hearts of men, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
called the attention of the Congress on 
many occasions to the many expressions 
from all sections of the country, in news- 
papers and in other media, pointing up 
the tremendous importance of the com- 
pletion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway. I have pointed out that never 
before has there been a clearer recog- 
nition on the part of our people of the 
absolute importance of this project. 

I have indicated that there are some 
few persons who feel that now may not 
be the right time for the completion of 
the work on the project. It is my per- 
sonal feeling, however, that now is a 
splendid time and it is far better than 
1 day from now or 1 week or a year 
from now. Of course, this project 
should have been acted on years ago, 
but there is no reason for any further 
delay. , 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, the following items: 

First. The text of an excellent article 
by the associate editor of the St. Paul 
Sunday Pioneer-Press, Mr. Alfred Sted- 
man. 

Second. The text of a_ resolution 
adopted by the Sheboygan, Wis., Com- 
mon Council. 

Third. The text of an editorial in the 
Great Lakes Harbors’ Outlook. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the St, Paul Pioneer-Press] 
Ours Versus Russ SEAWAY 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


Russia has stolen from us and is busily 
shaping to her aims the basic principle of 
our own long delayed Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway. That is the principle of open- 
ing a deep waterway from the ocean to in- 
land lakes or seas, and of developing vast 
hydroelectric energy from its dams and 
reservoirs. 

Right now while the United States of 
America is still arguing the strategic value 
of our seaway, the U. S. S. R. is building her 
version for herself. Next year she will par- 
tially open and in 1957 fully open her deep 
channel linking the Black Sea and the Cas- 
pian with the Baltic Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean. The map shows her route. Russia 
expects to gain tremendous military advan- 
tages: (1) From water transportation of stra- 
tegic materials, (2) from stepped-up war 
production with electric power, and (3) from 
ability to move naval ships inland from sea 
to sea. Russia’s steal of our seaway idea was 
for a long time one of her guarded military 
secrets. Back of the iron curtain, war pris- 
oners and other forced labor rushed the work. 
And now the key link, a dam on the Don and 
a deep canal connecting the Don with the 
Volga, is headed for completion in 1952. Two 
more dams, further deepening the Volga, are 
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to be finished in 1957. Existing northern 
canals in the network are being improved. 
At last the Russian censors are allowing or 
ordering their press to tell their story. Re- 
cently details of the Russian project have 
been printed in the United States by the New 
York Times. 

So what are we going to do now about 
building our seaway? We can’t safely dodge 
the question any longer. Russia's comple- 
tion date of 1957 is about when we can get 
our seaway built. Not that ours and Rus- 
sia’s waterway problems are identical; far 
from it. But her hard-headed militarists 
now show, not by their words but by their 
acts in sparing nothing to rush her seaway, 
the high military valuation they place upon 
it. Thus cur seaway question is brought to 
a head by one of the greatest forces that can 
be felt by any nation—which is the leverage 
of seeing a military advantage slipping away 
to a competing and warlike power. 

Our great question is whether the St. Law- 
rence seaway would or would not be a real 
military asset to Canada and the United 
States of America. Until now, the dispute 
has been running to extremes. A pamphlet 
called the project iceway. A college pro- 
fessor wrote flatly that it lacks any economic 
or military merit. A publicist for the sea- 
port-rail-power lobby called it a laugh and a 
scream. A Texas newspaper dismisses its 
defense claims as “sleazy” patriotism, the last 
refuge of the damned scoundrel. But now 
the bloom is off this type of argument. In 
the light of this country’s danger, Congress 
has got to get down to the facts and the 
sober judgment of authorities responsible 
for this Nation’s safety. 

Here are answers, straight from such 
sources, to real questions about our seaway: 

As to bombing. The chance exists that a 
lucky bomb hit might disable the seaway 
for a considerable time. But the seaway’s 
benefits fully justify any such danger. And 
the strategic risk can be minimized to a 
large extent by the taking of reasonable 
precautionary and defensive measures. Rus- 
sia’s much greater risks due to our superior 
air power and atona bomb power are not 
stopping her from rebuilding the great 
Dnepropetrovsk Dam on the Dnieper or the 
three big shipway dams on the Don and 
the Volga. 

As to strategic materials. Steel require- 
ments in construction should not be a seri- 
ous deterrent. And the seaway’s purpose to 
give access to great alternative supplies of 
iron ore in Labrador would obviously benefit 
national defense. Great Lakes shipbuilding 
would be of distinct advantage. 

As to ice. On the average, Lake Superior 
is closed 44%, months and other lakes 3% 
months a year by ice. Russia's shipway, 
especially the north end giving its only direct 
access to the ocean itself, would be closed 
much longer, but she still considers her 
seaway of great strategic value. 

As to channels. The increase now pro- 
posed from 27 feet to 30 feet depth would 
accommodate a majority of merchant ves- 
sels at an added cost of $250,000,000. A 35- 
foot depth to Lake Ontario would admit to 
that lake at moderate added cost all freight- 
ers and all naval ships except capital ships. 
If the 35-foot depth later were extended to 
Duluth, the total seaway cost would be in- 
creased from $966,000,000 to $1,920,000,000. 

As to electric power. The United States 
would get an average output of 6,300,000,000 
kilowatt-hours per year. From a national 
defense viewpoint, there would be great ad- 
vantage in having available this large source 
of cheap, dependable power. 

As to the railroads: These would no doubt 
do another heroic job as defense transpor- 
tation mainstay. But in event of war, they 


would be laboring under intense strain that 
the seaway could, to some extent, relieve. 

As to coastal ports and terminals. It is 
up to Congress to find out whether these 
main foes of the seaway are not themselves 
among the most vulnerable atom targets, and 
whether reducing the risks of snarled traffic 
in them isn’t a militarily sound reason for 
building the seaway. 

One place to turn for counsel on our sea- 
Way's value is to the recommendations of 
the Permanent Board on Defense for the 
United States and Canada. Another is to the 
words of the late Secretary James Forrestal, 
who literally gave his life in devotion to 
defense. 

The joint defense board unanimously 
found that our seaway would be of great 
economic and defense value, found its de- 
fense benefits so great as fully to warrant 
any risks of attack, and urged that the sea- 
way be built as a joint power and naviga- 
tion project. Forrestal told Congress that 
“from the viewpoint of national defense, the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway and power 
projects would be clearly advantageous.” 

In a country like ours, the opposition ale 
ways has a right to its say. But, ultimately, 
perhaps democracy must make decisions if it 
is to survive. Our time of decision on the 
seaway seems to have arrived. 


Whereas the St. Lawrence waterway has 
been endorsed by all major political parties 
as essential to the continuing strength and 
commercial betterment of this Nation; and 

Whereas this municipality as well as the 
surrounding area would participate in and 
benefit directly from such project; and 

Whereas despite obvious economic justifi- 
cation, a minority opposition has been able 
to forestall creation of the proposed water- 
way to the detriment of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the mayor and common coun- 
cil of the City of Sheboygan, Wis., That by 
and through the adoption of this resolution 
that the common council reiterates the hope 
of this community that the St. Lawrence 
waterway may be realized in fact and that 
necessary legislation and treaties be con- 
summated on the Federal level in the near 
future, and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk is hereby 
directed to forward certified copies hereof 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States and to our representatives in 
the Congress of the United States. 

LesTEr SCHILD. 
[From the Great Lakes Outlook of January 
1951] 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FirTy-ONE May WELL 
BE THE YEAR OF DECISION FOR THE ST. LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


In his annual economic message to Con- 
gress on January 12, President Truman called 
for a national increase in electric generat- 
ing capacity of more than 20,000,000 kilo- 
watts during the next 3 years, to increase 
national defense production and to expand 
power resources, Again vigorously recom- 
mending the St. Lawrence seaway and pow- 
er project to the Congress, the President ‘said 
that the country “should start at once on 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
so that imported iron ore can be shipped 
efficiently by water to the great steel-pro- 
ducing centers of the Middle West.” He 
said that the project was vital for the pres- 
ervation of the steel industry and when de- 
veloped will furnish a major part of the 
country’s new power needs. 

Thus, the issue of the St. Lawrence sea- 
Way project is again before a new Congress. 
Time may be running out on the American 
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people and on western civilization, but in 
the time remaining much could be done to 
assure our future national security by add- 
ing the St. Lawrence project to the transpor- 
tation and power resources of the United 
States and Canada. 

The patience of our good friends and 
allies in Canada is wearing thin. Another 
clarion call for the St. Lawrence project was 
recently sounded by the Honorable Lionel 
Chevrier, Canadian Minister of Transport, 
who warned bluntly that unless the United 
States resolves its differences and undertakes 
the St. Lawrence seaway project as called 
for by the 1941 agreement between the two 
nations, Canada will do the job alone. A 
similar frank statement of Canadian posi- 
tion has been made publicly by Prime Minis- 
ter St. Laurent on more than one occasion 
during the last year. 

In this hour of decision, we see the North 
American Continent in peril, with a great 
demand and need for quick expansion of 
national production and transportation. 
Simultaneously, we see the spectacle of self- 
ish and sectional interests working unceas- 
ingly to throw roadblocks in front of a proj- 
ect which will accomplish two of our most 
vital objectives—expansion of power for na- 
tional defense production and increased 
transportation to move the goods. 

The well organized and financed opposi- 
tion to the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project probably does not appreciate the re- 
sponsibility which history may attach to 
them. Dr. N. R. Danielian, seaway author- 
ity, pointed to the responsibility which these 
men have assumed, when he said in a recent 
address: 

“I do not believe these railroad and power 
Officials would join with Stalin in bombing 
Grand Coulee out of existence and yet they 
achieve the equivalent of that when they 
prevent the St. Lawrence power project from 
being built. 

“I do not believe these men desire to in- 
crease the cost of steel by several hundred 
million dollars a year, or to endanger the life 
of our youth on the high seas in time of 
emergency, and yet that is the result of their 
obstruction of the seaway. 

“I do not believe they wish to treat Canada, 
our best customer and our last line of de- 
fense, as a second class cousin, and yet that 
is the result of 30 years ‘kidding’ we have 
administered to our most patient and loyal 
friends by dallying with their most cherished 
project.” 

There is still manpower, materie!, and 
money sufficient on both sides of the inter- 
national boundary between the United 
States and Canada to start the seaway roll- 
ing. The manpower and the material may 
nt be available several years henc-. It is 
no longer a question of whether the United 
States and Canada want the project, or 
whether certain influential interests do not 
want it—we simply cannot be without it for 
the critical years ahead and the critical 
decades ahead. 

Freeman Lincoln predicted that the 50- 
year fight for the St. Lawrence project is 
approaching its final phase, and sai’ in 
the December issue of Fortune magazine, 
“Whether the unsophisticated citizen bases 
his Judgment on no more evidence than a 
map of North America or whether he care- 
fully studies the volumes of testimony for 
or against, he can scarcely escape the conclu- 
sion that the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project should be built because it is inevi- 
table and essentially right. There is always 
the pious thought, however, that the things 
that should be done in the world eventually 
seem to get done. The seaway must be such 
a thing.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “Export Losses of Gold Soar,” 
published in the Spokesman-Review, of 
Spokane, Wash., December 29, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Export Losses or Go.tp Soar—DEVALUATION 
BLAMED FOR RAISING METAL’S VALUE ABROAD 


The United States may have to resort to 
raising the price of gold or revalue the cur- 
rency to stop the loss of gold by export, 
Frank Lilly, Spokane mining man and head 
of the Mines Research Bureau, said yester- 
day. 

Citing the largest value of gold exports in 
history during 1950, he declared that it was 
“comparatively small losses that led to the 
Government placing an embargo on gold ex- 
ports in 1933 and to its increasing the price 
of gold.” 

According to figures tabulated by his or- 
ganization, the United States Treasury lost 
$1,722,000,000 during 1950 up to last week 
and estimated the total for the year will 
come about $1,800,000,000. This, he said, 
compares with the loss of only $446,000,000 
in 1932 and $173,000,000 in 1933. 


UNITED STATES HOLDINGS SHRINK 


He said that in September 1949, when 
Great Britain and its affiliated countries in 
the sterling bloc devalued their currencies, 
the United States Treasury's gold holdings 
totaled $24,691,000,000. At the beginning of 
last week United States holdings had shrunk 
to $22,795,000,000. 

“The why of our loss of gold is inevitably 
linked up with devaluation,” he continued. 
“In other words, devaluation had the effect 
of increasing gold’s measure of value in over 
30 foreign countries. For example, the Lon- 
don price of gold is now, and has been since 
devaluation, equivalent to $102.17 an ounce 
on the basis of legal monetary parity. 

“This fact gives Great Britain a tremen- 
dous advantage in trading with us. As a 
result, our imports have been exceeding our 
exports, after elimination of gift exports un- 
der the Marshall plan, every month since 
Great Britain’s devaluation. International 
trade operates on a gold standard; therefore 
we must pay trade balances in gold—hence 
our loss of gold. 

“Since we in this country are so accustomed 
to think in terms of billions, the losseof 
one or two billions of gold may not, on the 
surface, seem a serious matter. However, 
when we consider the fact that each billion 
doliars’ worth of gold lost means the loss of 
the required legal backing for four times 
as much in Federal Reserve notes we begin to 
realize something of the danger involved in 
the decrease of our gold reserve, because 
these notes constitute the bulk of our folding 
money.” 

RUSSIAN DOLLAR VALUE SECRET 


“True enough, we still have more gold 
than any other nation, but our debt and 
responsibilities are also far greater than 
those of all other nations combined. The 
fact that Russia revalued its, currency in 
gold last March has given Russia an advan- 





tage in trade, not only with countries behind 
the iron curtain, but also with some coun- 
tries of the sterling block which still trade 
with Russia. 

“The equivalent dollar value of gold in the 
Russian economy is not definitely known 
but that it is very high may be judged from 
reports that a good dinner for three costs 
as much as $125 in United States currency; 
and from the fact that Poland has recently 
revalued its zloty in gold on the basis of 
100 to 1 or, in other words, has raised the 
price of gold 100 times. 

“President Roosevelt raised the price of 
gold only after Great Britain had increased 
her price for it, and this move stopped the 
fiow of gold from the United States, except 
for short periods, until September of 1949 
when Great Britain, by devaluation, again 
increased gold’s measure of value in the ster- 
ling bloc. 

“This country may be forced again to raise 
the price of gold as Great Britain has done, 
or revalue its currency in gold as Russia has 
done because the economy of nearly 2,000,- 
000,000 of the world population functions in 
one or the other of these two blocs. Without 
such a move, we will inevitably lose all of 
our gold and our economy along with it.” 





Military Housing in Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
have inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp a series of articles now appearing 
in the Scripps-Howard newspapers by 
Mr. Andrew Tully. Mr. Tully, now in 
Alaska, is viewing at first-hand the sit- 
uation with respect to the housing of our 
troops in the Territory. 

(By Andrew Tully) 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska, February 22.—Cor- 
liss Ann Hamilton, a pretty little girl of 3 
years, is dead today because her soldier 
father—sent here to help defend America— 
couldn’t find a decent place for his family 
to live. 

Corliss Ann burned to death the other 
night in a fire that destroyed her home, a 
home-made two-room cabin. Apparently an 
oil lamp, the cabin’s only illumination, 
turned over. It was all over in about 10 
minutes. 

They say there was a smile on Corliss Ann’s 
face when they dug her blackened body out 
of the smoking ruins. That’s possible be- 
cause she had been asleep and little girls 
dream the pleasantest of dreams. 

But Corp. Thomas Hamilton, her father, 
wasn't smiling. The neighbors had to pull 
him’ away, screaming, when he tried to run 
into the flames to get Corliss Ann. He al- 
ready had carried 2-year-old Johnny out of 
the inferno, but no man could have gone 
into that cabin again and lived. 

Mrs. Hamilton wasn’t smiling either. She 
hasn't smiled since. For Johnny is in a 
hospital with burns over three-quarters of 
his chubby body and he may not live. And 
everything the Hamiltons had in worldly pos- 
sessions is gone. 

Corp. Tom Hamilton had been a pretty 
proud man, too. He came to Alaska 10 
months ago, leaving word with his wife that 
she and the kids could follow as soon as he 
found a place for them to live. 
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He took a look at the one-room shacks 
without plumbing where the local landlords 
get $85 a month and up and decided to take 
matters into his own hands, He bought a 
little plot of land and built his own home, 

What he built wasn’t much. It wasn’t as 
good, for that matter, as the shacks he had 
turned down. They at least had electricity, 
but there was no line on Muldoon Road so 
Corporal Hamilton had to be satisfied with 
oil lamps. 

But he had his own well, and a pretty 
comfortable privy, with a couple of little 
seats for kids. And he partitioned the 10- 
by-18 cabin into two rooms so the kids could 
get to bed early and not be kept awake by 
lights and the parents’ small talk in the 
evenings. 

The Missus and the two children came 
to Alaska last September. The cabin wasn’t 
what Mrs. Hamilton had dreamed of but 
it was home and it was where Tommy, her 
husband, was. That was important. That 
made up for no sink. 

‘shat made up for heating water for hours 
on the stove for laundry, and for midnight 
trips to the privy, and for the hard times 
they had getting doctors to come when 
one of the kids was sick. 

And, after all, several hundred servicemen 
were living in houses just as bad—and pay- 
ing outlandish prices to private landlords 
for the privilege. This was the Hamiltons’ 
own home, and the back of the hand to 
all landlords,- 

Now, today, Mrs. Hamilton isn’t so sure 
she wants to make the effort of living in 
Alaska so her husband can be content while 
he helps defend America. She is thinking 
of going back home to Victoria, Tex. It 
seems almost too much to take, just as it 
seemed too much to take for Mrs. Virgil 
Miller, wife of one of those dashing jet 
pilots you hear so much about. 

Mrs. Miller left today for home in Ne- 
braska—just her and the two kids, Kit, 314, 
and Johnny, 244. Lt. Virgil Miller couldn't 
go with them, because he was dead. 

Lieutenant Miller was dead because he 
was serving his country when his jet cracked 
up in the weather. This was not considered 
unusual because a jet pilot realizes he is 
risking his neck daily in this Alaska weather 
and these Alaska mountains and you are 
not supposed to be corny and talk about 
it or else somebody will think you think 
you are a hero or something. 

So they buried Lt. Virgil Miller, the boy 
from Nebraska, with full military honors, 
which was nice for those who can see them. 
And the officers’ wives came to see Mrs. 
Miller and were sorry because officers’ wives 
in the Air Force know how it is. Their 
husbands fly, toa. 

Then, today, after everybody said what 
little could be said, Mrs. Miller left. 

She didn’t leave much. For Lt. Virgil 
Miller, crack jet pilot, lived with his family 
in a trailer. 

It’s a funny thing. Back in Washington 
people wouldn't spend one night in the Mil- 
lers’ trailer for fear they'd catch cold. But 
the Millers, living in a country where the 
mercury drops to 25° or 30° below zero, 
thought they had quite a good deal. 

That’s because, unlike most servicemen 
around here—or anywhere in Alaska—they 
had running water. They also had a little 
lean-to attached to the trailer which they 
had fixed up as a bedroom for the kids. They 
had an electric refrigerator, which some- 
times worked for as long as a week at a 
time. They also had an inside toilet, but 
this was just for show. The water was al- 
ways freezing, so they used the community 
outhouse up the rubbish-littered alley. 

It is nice to know that the Millers and 
Hamiltons put up with all this, that they 
are willing to live like they did because Amer- 
ica needed them. But it makes you kind of 
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ashamed of yourself. And because you saw 
Corliss Ann Hamilton’s body a few hours 
ago, it makes you pretty mad at the people 
who run things back in Washington. 

The Millers and Hamiltons stood for all 
these hardships because they had hope. 
Things were going to be better, everybody 
said. But things are almost as bad here to- 
day as they were 2 years ago. Washington 
seems to have forgotten there are people 
named Miller and Hamilton up here defend- 
ing their country. 


(By Andrew Tully) 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, February 23.—Service- 
men in Alaska get $60 a month as a cost-of- 
living allowance. In addition, enlisted men 
draw overseas pay of $8 to $22.50 a month. 

But this extra dough doesn’t mean much 
in a country where the necessities of life 
cost roughly twice as much as in the United 
States and where rent control is a farce. 

It isn’t so bad for those family men who 
can live on the base. They get rent free in 
place of their rental allowance. They are 
close to the commissary where food and other 
things can be bought for the sare prices 
they bring in the States. 

But since only about one-fourth of our 
military personnel in Alaska can be accom- 
modated on bases, the lucky ones are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

The rest have to shift for themselves among 
the money-hungry civilian landlords. They 
usually end up in one of Mountain View's 
one-room cabins with no inside plumbing, 
for which they pay from $85 to $100 a month, 
plus about $50 a month for heat. 

This is real rough on the private, who 
draws $224.50 per month, less insurance and 
income-tax deductions. It is almost as 
rough on corporals, who draw $241.05, and 
on staff sergeants, who draw $319.60. It is 
not considered exactly easy on first lieu- 
tenants who draw $433.88. 

All of these men, of course, .re entitled to 
buy food and other supplies at the commis- 
sary. But if they don’t live on the base, 
this if often impracticavle. You just don’t 
walk 2 or 3 miles every time you run out of 
bread, so you pay the civilian grocer 40 cents 
a loaf. You pay 20 cents a gallon for fuel 
oil. And you pay 40 cents a quart for fresh 
milk. Not at the end of the month, though, 
when you're running lh.w on money. Then 
you pay 23 cents a quart for “recombined” 
milk, which is powdered milk with water 
and vitamins added. Or you buy frozen milk 
from Seattle at 19 cents a quart. 

If you feel like a couple of beers, that’s 
1 buck, brother—50 cents a bottle. If you 
don’t have a car, it costs you a minimum o- 
$1 for a cab ride, or 2 bucks if you live out- 
side the city limits, which don’t extend more 
than a mile or two in any direction. 

The big bite, of course, is your rent. That, 
also, is where you find the big gimmick. 

Technically, Anchorage is under rent con- 
trol. But since most of the shacks available 
to military personnel were built after Au- 
gust 1947 they don’t ccme under the regu- 
lations. Thus the landlords can charge 
whatever they can get. 

Even if you find a shack where the rent 
is controlled, however, that doesn't mean 
much. The landlord can get $20 more a 
month under the table from somebody else 
if you don’t want the place. That's what 
you're going to pay. Or else he has put in 
improvements. This usually consists of a 
new shelf or a storm door or a flimsy parti- 
tion. But it means h« can jack vp prices. 

Most landlords have the same story when 
you talk to them. They pay the same high 

does, except more s0, 
a house which costs 
the States costs $15,000 


convincing when you've 
Just been inside one of those one-room cab- 


ins in Mountain View, but you can’t argue 
with shrugged shoulders. 

One character, though, was brutally frank, 

“Sure,” he said, “I'm getting away with 
murder. But why not? Maybe next year 
there won't be any Army here at all. You 
never can tell when those people down in 
Washington are going to put on another 
economy drive. So I figure I better get 
mine while the getting’s good. When I get 
enough, I’m getting the hell back to civili- 
zation.” 

There are a lot of fly-by-nighters like this 
guy. And there doesn’t seem to be much 
that can be done about them. Half the time 
they can’t find anybody to run the local 
rent-control office. The director now, Miss 
Jean Camon, has only been here since last 
August and before that the office was closed 
for several months. 

But it seems, putting it mildly, rather bad 
taste for the richest country in the world 
to let an American soldier with a wife and 
four kids live in a one-room cabin. Especi- 
ally when that soldier would not be here if 
his country had not sent him. 


(By Andrew Tully) 

ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, February 24.—Less 
than one-fourth of the servicemen entitled 
to live on the base are now being accommo- 
dated on Alaska’s three major military in- 
stallations. 

And of that number, almost one-half, most 
of them with children, are living in sub- 
standard quarters which would be un- 
comfortable in a New York winter, 

Yet these people are considered well off 
here. Most of the rest, including lower grade 
enlisted men not entitled to live on the 
base, are living in one-room cabins with no 
plumbing or toilet facilities and paying a 
civilian landlord $135 a month, including 
heat, for that dubious privilege. 

If you want to extend callousness to the 
nth degree, you can wash your hands of these 
lower-grade enlisted men. Technically, they 
are not supposed to have families here. They 
are not even supposed to be married. 

But all the rest is strictly Uncle Sam's re- 
sponsibility. Under military regulations, the 
Government is required to provide housing 
on the base for all officers and the first three 
grades of noncommissioned officers. 

Those regulations are a tragic joke in 
Alaska. 

At Elmendorf Air Force Base and nearby 
Fort Richardson in Anchorage, a total of 4,167 
family units are required to house those en- 
titled to base housing. Only 1,332 families 
are now being taken care of and 517 of those 
are living in tarpaper shacks, converted la- 
trines, and “temporary” Quonset huts which 
the military deems substandard. 

The story is the same—or worse—at Ladd 
and at Eielson Air Force bases, both in the 
Fairbanks area. Ladd needs 1,906 family 
units. It’s got 457, of which 171 are sub- 
standard. Eielson needs 1,014. It’s got 208, 
every one of which has been ruled unfit for 
occupancy. It was 40 degrees below zero in 
Pairbanks the other day. 

In most of these glorified chicken houses 
occupied by officers with children there are 
three or four rooms—each about the size of 
a large bathroom back in the States. But 
there are plenty of children living in two- 
room shacks designed for childless couples. 

They all have inside toilets and running 
water. But they are heated with inadequate 
oil stoves which aren’t much help against 
arctic winds that seep through the tattered 
tar-paper exteriors. The only time they're 
really warm is just after there’s been a heavy 
snow. Then the man of the house banks 
snow high around his dream castle to keep 
out drafts. 

“What’s being done to improve the situa- 
tion?” The answer is not much. Elmendorf 
and Fort Richardson need a total of 3,352 
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additional housing units, and only 672 are 
either under construction or will be started 
during the next building season. Only a 
small percentage will be ready for occupancy 
by next winter. Another 424 units have 
been approved and money is available to 
build them. But nobody knows when they'll 
be built. 

Ladd Field, at Fairbanks, needs 1,620 addi- 
tional units. None are being built now and 
only 555 are planned for the future. Eielson 
needs 1,014 units; 112 are under construc- 
tion and 373 have been approved for future 
construction. 

Only here in Anchorage is there any im- 
mediate hope of the military getting a new 
slice of civilian housing. The Pacific Alaska 
Building Corp., with FHA funds, is building 
a new apartment project. Because it’s Gov- 
ernment property, the Government has ear- 
marked 464 of these units for use by either 
the military or civilians employed by the 
military. 

Units—one- and two-bedroom size—will 
rent for $100 to $125 a month, including all 
utilities and garages. 

These apartments will be heaven for those 
lucky enough to get them. But for a long 
time to come, there won’t be enough heaven 
to go around in Alaska. For a long time to 
come, most servicemen will continue to exist 
in what is a rough approximation of hell. 


International Japanese Trade Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL . 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, as an 
indication of the growth of good will be- 
tween Japan and the United States, 
Seattle, Wash., is undertaking the first 
International Japanese Trade Fair, 
scheduled for June 17 to July 3,1951.  — 

This worthy project will reficct the 
growth of business and trade between 
the Pacific Northwest and Japan. Those 
responsible for the program are to be 
commended. The following is a résumé 
of plans and accomplishments: 

JAPANESE TRaDE Fatr To Br STAGED IN SEaT- 
TLE, WaSH., JUNE 17-Juty 3, 1951—FULL 
Score or MODERNIZED JAPANESE INDUSTRIES 
To Be SHOWN UNITED STATES BUYERS 
Inquiries regarding the first Seattle-State 

of Washington international Japanese Trade 

Fair, which will be staged June 17 to July 3, 

1951, in Seattle, Wash., have been arriving in 

quantity since the fair was first announced, 

Herbert S. Little, chairman of the fair, has 

stated in Seattle. 

Honors for the first Japanese space reserva- 
tion went to the city of Osaka, whose Foreign 
Trade Association cabled the fair committee 
to hold a large exhibition area open for 4 
full showing of Osaka’s products and cul- 
tures. The second Japanese reservation came 
from Mie Prefecture, which requested that 
substantial space be set aside for the show- 
ing of cultured pearls, fishing equipment, 
and porcelain ware. Between 300 and 500 of 
the latter manufactures will be shown, Lit- 
tle was informed by the Mie group. 

Since te first two Japanese space reserva- 
tions were made, Little stated, a number of 
other Japanese areas and individual manu- 
facturers have sent in their space reserva- 
tions, and every mail is bringing more. 

The first Seattle-State of Washington In- 
ternational Japanese Trade Fair will be one 
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of the most colorful and unique to be staged 
in the world during 1951. The fair’s staging 
is being financed by the people of Seattle 
and the State of Washington as a good-will 
gesture toward the people of Japan. No 
fees or charges for exhibition are being asked 
of the Japanese who send displays. They 
are only required to ship their displays to 
Seattle, Little said. The rest is free; 
financed by the paid-display space being 
purchased by American exhibitors, and by 
donations being made to the production 
budget by Seattle and State of Washington 
business firms, commercial associations, and 
private individuals. 

First donation to the $100,000 production 
and promotion budget was a contribution 
totaling $8,000, presented to Little by E. H. 
Savage, president of the Port of Seattle 
Commission. The port of Seattle’s contribu- 
tion includes the services, at the request 
of the fair committee, of John M. Haydon, 
port director of public relations. Haydon is 
serving as director of the fair. 

Site of the fair is the University of Wash- 
ington’s famed Edmundson Pavilion. More 
than 60,000 square feet of display space will 
be devoted exclusively to Japanese merchan- 
dise, trade goods, products of both light and 
heavy industry, processed material, food 
products, textiles, china, and other retail 
merchandise items from every classification, 
plus cultural, educational, recreational, and 
entertainment displays. Use of the pavilion 
was donated by the University of Washing- 
ton. It is Seattle’s largest and finest public 
building. 

Foreign traders have described the first 
Seattle-State of Washington International 
Japanese Trade Fair as a prime opportunity 
for retailers, wholesalers, buyers, suppliers, 
contractors, manufacturers, and others from 
the fields of export and import, transporta- 
tion, industry, and commerce to study at first 
hand the improved quality, craftsmanship, 
and originality of goods and materials now 
being produced by a revitalized Japanese 
industry for consumption in America and 
abroad. 

Fair officials said that the dates, June 17 
to July 3, 1951, were chosen for two rea- 
sons. First, so that buyers placing orders 
ould be allowed ample time for seasonal 
delivery, and second, so that those attend- 
ing the fair, which will be held at the best 
part of the State of Washington's cool and 
green summer season, will be able to bring 
their entire family for a vacation in Wash- 
ington. “Many will take advantage of the 
opportunity to fly on to the Orient over 
Seattle’s shorter, Great Circle routes,” Little 
said, “and others will wish to visit the Old 
World atmospheres of nearby British Colum- 
bia, or to journey throughout the State to 
such scenic wonders as Grand Coulee Dam, 
the last frontier stretches of our rugged 
Olympic Peninsula, the romantically lonely 
beaches along the sandy Washington-Pacific 
Ocean coast line, the forest and river areas 
encircling Washington's snow-capped moun- 
tains, and by sea and air, to the grandeur 
of Alaska.” Little stated that many buyers 
would find the cost of their vacations paid 
for by the commercial relationships estab- 
lished at the fair. Many entertainment 
features have been planned to take place in 
Seattle during the fair’s presentation dates, 
and visitors will be given a royal welcome 
by the city of Seattle, which is just entering 
its centennial year. 

' The first Seattle-State of Washington In- 
ternational Japanese Trade Fair is under the 
sponsorsiip of International Trade Fairs, 
Inc., a nonprofit organization which includes 
Officials of the city of Seattle, port of Seattle, 
State of Washington, Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington State Foreign Trade 
Council, Pacific Northwest Trade Association, 
Greater Seattle, Inc., World Trade Club of 
Seattle, Propeller Club, port of Seattle, and 
many other groups and organizations from 


all levels of Seattle and State of Washing- 
ton culture, industry, commerce, labor, 
recreation, transportation and other fields. 

Commenting on the fair, Seattle’s mayor, 
William F. Devin, said, “Not only will this 
Japanese trade fair strengthen trade pat- 
terns with Japan, but it will help carry out 
America’s political, economic, and social 
philosophies abroad, and at home. Not only 
will it assist the Japanese, but it will spread 
to the world a picture of hov the strength 
of free nations depends upon their ability 
to expand their trade with each other and 
to outproduce their aggressors.” 

Mayor Devin toured Japan last year with 
a Seattle Chamber of Commerce good-will 
tour to the Orient, and he returned home 
convinced that the nations he had seen had 
to be helped in every way back to high levels 
of production, and to a state of self-reliance, 
so that the- could take their place with other 
strong and peaceful nations. While in 
Japan, Devin, along with other members of 
the tour party, discussed the possibilities 
of holding a Japanese trade fair in Seattle 
with Gen. Douglas MacArthur, and with 
other high SCAP and Japanese Government 
Officials. All expressed enthusiasm and the 
fair is a natural outgrowth of those talks. 

RADM Gordon Rowe, commissioner of the 
port of Seattle and also a member of the 
tour party to Japan, describes the forth- 
coming fair as a real example of democracy 
at work. Instead of merely giving gifts, we 
are going to provide the Japanese with a 
working opportunity to do and build for 
themselves, Obviously, if Japan is to be built 
as an ally of America and the other free 
nations, she must be helped toward a self- 
supporting economy. This fair will be a 
major step in that direction. 

Formation of the committee to stage the 
fair came following approval and endorse- 
ment of the project recently by the board of 
trustees of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, which directed Robert C. Story, man- 
ager of the chamber’s world trade division, 
to carry out the initial work under the 
direction of the division’s membership and 
its chairman, Maurice C. Rattray. 

Another member of the party which toured 
the Orient was Sol G. Levy, now serving 
as vice chairman of the fair committee. 
“Japan is beginning to get back on her feet 
industrially and culturally,” Levy said. “This 
International Japanese Trade Fair will make 
Seattle a giant showcase for Japan’s prod- 
ucts, and- a living textbook of ways and 
means and rules and regulations for traders 
and businessmen who are looking for new, 
profitable lines and ways in which to expand 
their trade with Japan and the rest of the 
world.” 

Committee appointments made include 
fair chairman, Herbert S. Little, Litlle, Le- 
Sourd, Palmer & Scott; vice chairman, 
Sol G. Levy, senior partner, the Commission 
Co.; site and dates, Fred W. Geibel, publisher 


-of the Marine Digest; ways and means, Sol 


G. Levy; products and exhibits, Douglas 
Egan, United States Department of Com- 
merce; and promotion and advertising, John 
M. Haydon, director of public relations for 
the port of Seattle. 

Chairman Little has described the fair as 
a chance for Seattle to take a solidly con- 
structive step toward strengthening her posi- 
tion in international trade, and further im- 
proving her place as closest American port 
to the Orient and the natural gateway to 
oe and the other countries of the Far 

tt. 

Following announcement that the fair was 
going to be held, a letter received from Maj. 
Gen. William F. Marquat, Chief, Economic 
and Scientific Section, SCAP in Tokyo stated, 
“This will be an outstanding event for both 
Japan and Seattle. We will do everything 
necessary from this end to make it a real 
success.” 
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Senator Warren G. MacNnuson of Wash- 
ington stated in the Nation’s Capital, “I 
wish to congratulate those who are working 
to put on the first Seattle-State of Washing- 
ton International Japanese Trade Fair. It 
will be of tremendous value, not only to 
Japan, Seattle, and the Pacific Northwest, but 
to the Nation as a whole.” 

Robert O. Edwards, manager of the port 
of Seattle foreign trade zone, wired from 
Chicago where he was talking with Midwest 
importers and shippers, “Announcement 
of Japanese trade fair received with wide 
interest here. This will mean much, not 
only to Japan, but to State and city as the 
country’s major gateway to the Orient.” 

State of Washington Governor Arthur B. 
Langlie declared that the State was fully 
behind the venture, and described it as a 
major step forward in the economic, cultural 
and promotional progress of the area. Gov- 
ernor Langlie said that he would extend a 
personal invitation to Japan’s Premier Sigeru 
Yoshida to be his guest at the opening of the 
fair. 

Official offices for the fair have been set up 
on the second floor of the Central Building, 
Seattle, Wash., adjacent to the offices of 
Toshio Urabe, chief, Japanese Overseas 
Agency. Fair Director Haydon stated that 
many cultural, educational, and entertain- 
ment features and displays would be pro- 
duced for the fair to add color and excite- 
ment to its business attractions and to inter- 
est attendance on the part of the general 
public. He said that the first week of the 
fair would be restricted to buyers and busi- 
nessmen, and that a premier opening would 
start off the second week of the fair, which 
would then be open to the general public, 
with certain hours set aside for late-arriving 
buyers. Telephone number at the Japanese 
trade fair office is Elliot 2010. 

In Japan, up-to-the-minute information 
about the fair, preparation of exhibits, ship- 
ping information, and other data is avail- 
able to Japanese exhibitors at the Promotion 
Bureau, Promotion Section, Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry, Tokyo, and 
from the chambers of commerce and indus- 
trial associations in individual cities. 

Japanese exhibitors are asked to construct 
display surfaces, shelving, and tables, in 
addition to providing themselves with booth 
decorations, draping, table coverings, back- 
ground material, and other such individual 
design material which will carry out the 
theme of their display and portray the cul- 
tural, social, and economic background of 
the goods displayed and the life of the work- 
ers who produced them. The fair committee 
will provide the basic booths, internal deco- 
rations and lighting, and will make addi- 
tional decorative materials available. 

Products and Exhibits Chairman Douglas 
Egan stated that space reservations from 
United States firms and organizations are 
now being accepted on a first come, first 
served basis, since space was limited. Egan 
said that firms handling Japanese products 
for sale to retail or wholesale markets were 
invited to exhibit, and that it was not nec- 
essary for such firms to be located in the 
State of Washington. On the same basis, 
Egan said, exhibits are being accepted from 
service, social, and cultural organizations, re- 
gardless of geographic location, and from 
business firms anywhere that handle asso- 
ciated products which would not detract 
from the over-all Japanese theme of the 
fair. Egan stated that firms which were 
uncertain as to the eligibility of their pro- 
posed exhibits should immediately contact 
the Japanese Trade Fair office for a ruling. 
Egan also warned that space was going fast 
because rates were being kept as low as pos- 
sible. He stated that no merchandising 
schemes of high pressure or gimmick nature 
would be allowed. Space contracts will be 
distributed as fast as inquiries are received, 
Egan said. 
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In summing up the purposes of the first 
Seattle-State of Washington International 
Japanese Trade Fair, Chairman Herbert S. 
Little said, “This is, first of all, a good will 
gesture toward the people of Japan. Sec- 
ondly, it is an opportunity for Seattle once 
again to emphasize dramatically the advan- 
tages of her port and her Great Circle routes 
to the Orient. We intend that this fair will 
do as much as it possibly can to reestablish 
friendly trade relations and permanent cul- 
tural and social ties with Japan and her 
people. We believe that this is in keeping 
with Argrica’s current international efforts 
to promote world peace.” 


Let’s Get an Effective Stabilization Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
this Congress and the Nation has full 
cause for real concern over the recent de- 
velopments in the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. The action of the labor mem- 
bers in withdrawing from the Stabiliza- 
tion Board can easily lead to an eventual 
complete breakdown of our economy 
stabilization unless our own Government 
takes immediate and positive action to 
correct the conditions which threaten to 
bring about the breakdown. 

Let us fairly analyze the facts which 
led to the situation as it exists today. 

We have thus far failed to effectively 
stabilize our economy. Our first steps 
toward stabilization were weak and gave 
not enough hope for eventual success be- 
cause they were haphazard, half-hearted, 
and in many instances inequitable. 
Though we mignt excuse some of their 
deficiencies because of the haste in which 
they were put into effect, this should not 
deter us from constructive criticism to 
help bring about the results which all of 
us seek. 

I am confident that free American 
labor, which so gloriously proved itself in 
World War II, is ready and willing again 
today to do its share in the serious war 
for survival with which we are faced 


But Congress and the mobilization 
agencies must also furnish their share of 
responsibility for a fair and equitable 


stabilization and mobilization policy 
which should take into consideration the 
welfare of the majority of the people. 
Such a policy must be premised on 
equality of sacrifice by all groups of the 
civilian population, based on their abil- 
ity to pay. It must include all areas of 
the economy and provide an over-all 
system of anti-inflation controls. 
Because the present program fails 
fundamentally to include these consid- 


and must, be corrected, but only by in- 
‘sisting on more fair and equitable con- 


trols. 
As I have previously pointed out in 
this House on February 12, the price or- 


der of the Economic stabilization Agen- 
cy of January 26, 1951, was unfair 
because it completely failed to roll back 
prices and gave legal sanction to the 
post-Korean highest price level in our 
history as the base from which future 
price stabilization action was to be 
taken. It gave comfort to those who had 
engaged in speculative manipulations in 
the commodity market and who engaged 
in an orgy of profiteering, all at the ex- 
pense of the American housewife and 
the laborer. 

No effective provision was made to 
hold down retail food prices, the major 
item in the cost of living. And nothing 
has yet been done to extend the control 
over rents. 

The only field in which a rigid control 
is provided is in the control of wages. 
The inequity of this condition should be 
readily apparent to all of us, as it is to 
the workers who are compelled to live 
on frozen earnings without any over-all 
stabilization policy, thus cutting deeply 
into their living standards. 

As far as they are concerned, there is 
no stabilization program in effect, except 
as to wages. Stabilization cannot be ef- 
fected piecemeal, nor by controlling 
one group of the population. It should 
not place an undue share of the burden 
on those who can least afford it carry it. 
Reduced living standard of the work- 
ers is not the effective or proper anti- 
dote for business profiteering and spec- 
ulation. 

Our stabilization program must per- 
mit flexible wage adjustments based on 
increased living costs. Lower- and mid- 
dle-income families should not be called 
upon to assusne the burden of taxation. 
That burden should bear heaviest on in- 
dividuals with high incomes and on cor- 
porations with large profits. It is un- 
thinkable to compel low- and middle-in- 
come families to pay taxes high enough 
to cut too deeply into their basic living 
standards. 

Let us hope that those responsible for 
our stabilization and mobilization pro- 
gram will strive to remedy the present 
inequities and thus avert the calamity 
which must follow if labor finds itself 
unable to participate in the program. 
And this Congress must also bear these 
same considerations in enacting its tax 
program for the ensuing year. 


The Blood of Oklahoma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, orders 
were issued last Saturday for the Forty- 
fifth Division to be sent to Japan for 
training and duty. Since this division is 
the Oklahoma National Guard, and since 
it contains more than 11,000 officers and 
men who are Oklahomans, these orders 
naturally created a great deal of inter- 
est throughout my great State. 
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For many months I have been scek- 
ing unsuccessfully to find a way to stop 
the unequal drain on Oklahoma man- 
power for the Armed Forces. My in- 
tense feeling in regard to this unfair- 
ness shall cause me to continue my ef- 
forts and I shall propose amendments 
to the forthcoming manpower bill to 
prevent by law a recurrence of such a 
situation in the future. 

These editorials included herewith 
give dramatic evidence of the way Ok- 
lahomans feel ebout this situation. Ok- 
lahoma, always in the front ranks in 
voluntary participation in all of Amer- 
ica’s defense efforts, is justly proud of 
her contributions now. We are proud 
of this division of troops. Surely, my 
colleagues, this is sufficient evidence to 
persuade all of you that our plea for a 
more equitable distribution of the man- 
power burden is due these patriotic citi- 
zens of my State. 

These editorials, one titled “Okxla- 
homa’s Own,” is from the Daily Okla- 
homan, of Oklahoma City, and the other, 
titled “Oklahoma in the Orient,” is from 
the Daily World, Tulsa, Okla. They fol- 
lew: 

[Prom the Daily Oklahoman] 
OxtaHoMa’s OWN 


Oklahomans generally regret the necessity 
for sending the Forty-fifth Division to the 
Orient. It is a sad thing to see men going 
out on the grim adventure from which 
many never return. We who escape the 
call because of age or lack of training can- 
not fail to look upon any mobilization with 
a feeling of deep regret. 

But according to those who are governing 
the Republic the necessity is there. Trained 
men are needed beyond the Pacific, in the 
opinion of those who are supposed to Know. 
And the Forty-fifth is a trained division. 
It happens to be one of the few National 
Guard divisions of the entire country that 
is anywhere near the required standard, so 
the call comes to these young soldiers to 
prepare for their departure for the other 
side of the world. 

All Oklahomans have reason for pride in 
the fact that Oklahoma is one of the handful 
of States whose organized militia was ready 
for activation when the first call to the 
Colors came. The guards of far more popu- 
lous States have not yet received the initial 
call. And of all the National Guard units of 
America only those of OKlahoma and Cali- 
fornia have been called for service overseas. 
This is a great tribute indeed to the patriot- 
ism and fighting spirit of the lads of Okla- 
homa. 

While it is a sad thing to see these boys 
in uniform called to action, it is a proud 
thing to live in a State where so many 
thousands are willing to go, and as the event 
proves, ready to go. Never in the State’s try- 
ing history has Oklahoma failed to do her 
part in a crisis. Just now it cannot be de- 
nied that Oklahoma is doing more than her 
part. Eventually perhaps the sacrifices of 
all the States may be equal, but just now 
Oklahoma is carrying a double load. 

As these thousands of spirited, young 
Oklahomans go forth to meet whatever fate 
may have in store for them, they will not 
be unmindful of the name they bear. There 
is illustrious blood in their military an- 
cestry. On the battle flag of the Forty-fifth 
there are many shining names. There are 
inscribed the names of Sicily and Anzio 
and Salerno and the invasion of France and 
the dash across France and the bloody 
bayonet thrust into the heart of Bavaria. 
It is a proud record, and they who bear the 
flag of the Forty-fifth in 1951 will add to the 








luster of that record, if they are given the 
opportunity. 
If any ineptitude or blundering has 


helped to create the crisis that is calling 
these Oklahomans across 2,000 leagues of 
ocean, these boys are in no sense responsible, 
It is not theirs to create a crisis or to formu- 
late a policy. It is their duty to go wher- 
ever the bugle calls and to support the 
policy that has been formulated. No doubt 
some of them will recall the words written 
by an Oklahoma soldier who fell at St. 
Etienne: 


“Statesmen may fume and brag and lie 
Winning the fame they seek, 

But when we are weary of liars and lies, 
Then the guns, it is theirs to speak.” 


[from the Tulsa (Okla.) Daily World] 
OKLAHOMA IN THE ORIENT 


Ordering of the Forty-fifth Division to 
Japan has, for Oklahomans, two principal 
phases—the intimation that the command 
is to be active in the Orient and that it is 
largely Oklahoman in personnel. The State 
is proud of the Forty-fifth; it won many 
honors in World War II and was in some of 
the worst fighting of that war. Its members 
brought home medals for yalor and com- 
posite distinctions. 

Tulsa has five units in the division. Our 
interest, then, is great, personal, direct. The 
Thunderbirds are a valiant force, and it is 
evident they are to have a large place in 
American military history and world develop- 
ments. There is both pride and partial re- 
sentment in the public feeling of Oklahoma. 
The Forty-fifth is a National Guard com- 
mand, one of the two of its type ordered to 
Japan. There is an underlying feeling that 
Oklahoma is being penalized to some extent 
for proficiency. Whatever familiar or per- 
sonal feelings there may be, we all realize now 
far more than we did last week, that the 
world situation is full of meaning to this 
area and that we are to take a real part in 
whatever far-away activities there may be. 

Two ideas quickly arose when the two 
National Guard divisions were singled out 
for duty in Japan. One was that the real 
destination would be Korea, and Washing- 
ton was quick to deny that they would be 
used as replacements. The second, which 
came to general notice Monday, was that 
there may be a struggle in and over Japan. 
It seems to be expected that China and 
Russia will try to crowd into Japan or hem 
it in; that was undoubtedly on the Russian 
agenda when the Kremlin prompted the 
Korean war. There is pending a treaty with 
Japan, and apparently this country and 
Japan are to be in a military pact. We will 
probably exact bases and will necessarily 
have considerable forces there. European 
service, which the Forty-fifth had come to 
expect, may still be an eventuality. 

The situation in Korea is actually much 
larger than our people had surmised. The 
war in Korea now engages 250,000 Americans, 
according to figures from Gen. Omar Bradley. 
The struggle is considerably of the seesaw 
variety; the Americans are alternately suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful; apparently they 
are heading into a big test of strength well 
up toward the thirty-eighth parallel. 

The involvement of Japan in whatever may 
develop in Asia is acute. Formosa and 
Korea are just starting points for trouble. 
Thus, when the United States sets up a force 
and training grounds in Japan it is prepar- 
ing for a real struggle with the whole Orient, 
which has been staked out for Communist 
domination. 

In all this, Oklahoma has poignant in- 
terest. The commitment of the Forty-fifth 
Division to the Orient links us closely with 
far-flung and partly unseen events, 


The Obligation of Americans to America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
entitled ‘“‘The Obligation of Americans to 
America,” delivered by the Honorable 
Albert W. Hawkes, at the annual meet- 
ing in honor of George Washington, held 
under the auspices of the Sons of the 
American Revolution and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution on February 
18, 1951, at the First Congregational 
Church in Montclair, N. J. 

An estimate from the Government 
Printing Office indicates that the ad- 
dress will occupy two and one-half pages 
of the Recorp, at a cost of $205. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed: in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE OBLIGATION OF AMERICANS TO AMERICA 


Let me say, no man living knows the 
answer to the thousands of distressing prob- 
lems which have been created for the peo- 
ple of this country and the people of the 
world, by large groups of self-seeking poli- 
ticians and dictators whose interest seems to 
be personal power first and the people's wel- 
fare second, if there is any welfare left. It 
is too late for any of us to lose our patience 
and temper or to cease striving for a sense 
of humility. No one can hope to be all right 
or to find the other fellow all wrong in the 
situation of mad confusion which faces the 
people, due to the concentration of power 
in a centralized government, which power 
has either been unwisely voted or improper- 
ly seized by those in authority. Mass con- 
fusion, in the minds of the people, has al- 
ways preceded the downfall of any great gov- 
ernment or organized effort of man. 

In attempting to appraise our commit- 
ments of every kind, made to foreign gov- 
ernments* or groups of governments, and 
their commitments to us, and in trying to 
ascertain the billions of dollars we have 
given away in the two World Wars, and since 
the cessation of actual fighting in 1945, up 
to the time of the Korean event plus the 
billions of dollars we are yet obligated to 
put into the foreign situation—I am unable 
to find a man in Washington, or elsewhere, 
who would even attempt to evaluate the sit- 
uation. Practically all who are in a position 
to know considerable about the situation, 
recognize and admit that the loans or gifts, 
whichever you wish to call them, will 
eventually be charged off to profit and loss. 

I think we should stop making any further 
commitments abroad and first appoint a 
committee of the ablest lawyers, statesmen, 
economists, accountants, and financial 
minds of the country to take an honest non- 
political, nonpartisan inventory of our pres- 
ent economic and defense equipment and 
abilities; second, this committee should list 
all of our commitments and show all the 
gifts and loans, with their total sum, since 
World War I. Then we should determine 
whether it lies within our power to fulfill all 
the commitments made or promised in good 
faith and whether the nations to whom the 
promises were made can fulfill their part of 
the commitments and if they have acted in 
complete good faith, 
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The majority of this suggested committee 
should not be men or women who have al- 
ready been instrumental in leading us along 
the path we are now following, but rather 
the majority should be other fine American 
men and women seeking only to fulfill the 
obligation of Americans to America. From 
the report of such committee, perhaps we 
can formulate a foreign policy clear enough 
and definite enough so that the American 
people themselves and the men on the firing 
line can understand it and know for what 
they are asked to sacrifice their lives. 

Then we should try to find out whether 
the mothers and fathers of the United States 
are in favor of having their boys sent all 
over the world to fight battles in which I, 
personally, believe there is no way to do 
more than win a physical victory here and 
there without any of the fruits of peace and 
good will to follow the physical victory. 

Americans forget too soon and forgive too 
often. Woodrow Wilson, a great and distin- 
guished American, who took us into World 
War I, was elected for his second term, in 
which we became embroiled in foreign al- 
liances, by this slogan, “He kept us out of 
war.” I remember the posters all over the 
United States of a mother standing with her 
hand on her son’s shoulder, saying “My son, 
vote for Woodrow Wilson; he kept you out 
of war.” I will not analyze the right or 
wrong, but just take this look at the facts. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected to his 
third term, principally through a campaign 
speech he made in Boston, when he said to 
the mothers and fathers in the United States 
the following: “I say to you again and again 
and again, that your sons will not be sent 
to fight on foreign soil.” It is quite reliably 
reported by those who heard the speech and 
I was one of them—that the words which 
were later found inserted in the manuscript 
“unless we are attacked” were not used in 
the speech when it went to the ears of mil- 
lions of Americans. My only purpose in 
reemphasizing this fact, is that it convinces 
me that our American people never wished 
to be drawn into the wars of foreign nations, 
which have been going on for centuries. 

Both Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will probably occupy a distin- 
guished position in history, and were be- 
loved by millions of our citizens. That does 
not change the fact that the people did not 
want their sons sent to foreign soils and did 
not want to become involved in foreign en- 
tangled alliances. 

Certainly, it is true that none of us know 
what George Washington might say today to 
the American people in a farewell address, 
but I want to ask every American to think 
carefully as to whether the morals, the char- 
acter, and the spiritual development of a vast 
part of the world justified or justifies us in 
changing our position of living under our 
American way of life and contributing all 
within our power to help others to find the 
way of improving their lives and freedom. 

As one American, to those who are willing 
to listen to what I say in good faith, my an- 
swer is that we have entered into partner- 
ship and alliances with political powers, 
leaders, and dictators whom no intelligent 
American citizen would choose as a partner 
in his life’s work. 

Let us always keep in mind two of the 
cardinal rules of equity which are funda- 
mental in all human relationship: 

1. He who asks equity must do equity. 

2. He who comes into equity must do so 
with clean hands. 

Perhaps we are moving too fast. Perhaps 
we are forgetting how the tide of good has 
come in over the last 2,000 years, only to re- 
cede to points further away from our objec- 
tive than they have frequently occupied over 
the centuries gone by. 

I ask you if anyone in this room feels that 
this world is better after World Wars I and 
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TI than it was before World War I, when the 
Constitution of the United States was su- 

with us and the American flag occu- 
pied first place in our hearts, minds, and 
souls? 

A relatively small percentage of our people 
appreciate that a treaty made, executed, and 
ratified with a foreign power takes prece- 
dence over our Constitution and the law of 
the land. 

A still smaller percentage of our people 
realize that our commitments to the United 
Nations and the new treaty-making proc- 
esses evolved during the last 10 years are 
apparently circumventing our Federal Con- 
stitution, amending it without the process 
established for its amendmeat, and some say 
we have already abrogated vital constitu- 
tional provisions and guaranties as is evi- 
denced by the recent decision of the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court. 

Only a few of our people have made the 
understanding of government important 
enough for them to realize that when we 


become just a part of a muddled, confused 
world. A world whose selfish motives and 
objectives dictate their vote. 

If socialism and communism are predomi- 


that some day the world may not be right 
for world government, but I am saying if 
we try to force it on the people of the United 
States in view of the conditions confront- 
ing us, and considering the character of 
the people of the world now, we will destroy 
the greatest accomplishment of mankind in 


the history of the world. I refer to the 
American form of government and way of 
life. 

Regardless of what anyone may say or how 
much it may hurt the feelings of some peo- 
ple in the world, I claim that the United 
States of America has been the greatest 
charitable organization ever known in the 
history of the world in its attempts to do 
good for others without seeking anything 
material in return. I also claim that, in our 
great zeal to do good, we have overpromised 
ourselves, or agreed to things which, if pure 
sued, will wreck this greatest charitable or- 
ganization in the world. 

If any great charitable institution within 


its board of directors and contributors found 
could not be done without destroying the 
institution, then, it is my opinion, that board 
of directors would be forced to take in- 
ventory and reappraise its powers and the 
relative importance of the things it would 


like to.do. Then the members of the board 
would be forced to say, “We have under- 
taken to do more than is possible with our 
manpower and material wealth without 
jeopardizing and destroying our whole ef- 
fort in charity.” I think they would be 
courageous enough to say we have overesti- 
mated our power to do good, and they would 
be compelled to adjust themselves to the 
doing of things within the limits of their 
known, or at least their probable, income 
and manpower. Thus they would preserve 
their great charitable institution to do good 
within the scope of its ability. 

No decent American ever wishes to defy 
the law of his country. No decent American 
ever wishes to evade military service required 
to protect and preserve our great country. 
But if we are a free people, every American 
should have the right without smears or re- 
prisals to say openly how he feels our wel- 
fare and purpose in life are to be best served 
and accomplished. If, because we are in a 
great emergency; if, because we are involved 
in some kind of a wa: that our leaders do not 
call war; if, because we are on the brink of 
@ great war, possibly engulfing the world, we 
stop the citizen from expressing his honest, 
patriotic views, then, indeed, have we become 
a@ dictatorship where those in power in the 
Government are the masters and the people 
its puppets. 

Right now I would not attempt to appraise 
who is responsible for the dilemma in which 
we find ourselves. Nor would I urge others 
to do so. Two great World Wars fought to 
victory by the men in the field; two great 
opportunities for the establishment of peace 
or ways to peace forfeited or bungled away 
by the political leaders because selfishness 
could not be made into intelligent self- 
interest, and our leaders compromised prin- 
ciple. They let idealism blot out realism 
almost completely. Theodore Roosevelt said, 
“A pure idealist is often one of the most 
dangerous men in “he world, because fre- 
quently he is very sincere and convincing, 
he he has no foundation in the realism 
of life.” 

I often think of the admonition I gave to 
our political leaders and the leaders of the 
world, in the speech I made before the GI 
Forum in Rome, in June 1945, less than 3 
weeks after VE-day. I had had conferences 
with the Honorable Winston Churchill and 
a@ delightful visit with His Holiness, the 
Pope—four other Senators being present. 
The substance of what I said was this. We 
have spent probably $200,000,000,000 to get 
an Army of 3,400,000 of the best trained 
and equipped American soldiers on the Eu- 
ropean Continent, and to assist our ally, 
Britain, in getting 785,000 of the best trained 
and equipped British soldiers on continental 

Then I asked the question why 
shouldn't we announce to the world in sim- 
ple unambiguous language, the objectives 
for which we fought the war, and our ob- 
jective in securing peace, before we take this 
great Army back home, and ship the equip- 
ment to other parts of the world. All I 
wanted to do was what any plain, ordinary, 
American citizen should have wanted to do, 
viz: that is help make peace possible while 
power was present. 

For making that statement I was blasted 
by the socialistic, communistic, New-Dealish 
sympathizers, as a warmonger. Now I am 
receiving letters from the most distinguished 
men in the country, saying that I was one 
of the few people who saw the picture clearly 
and expressing great sorrow that no heed 
was taken of that speech except by the smear 
artists and character assassins. The only 
object I have in referring to this—which is 
water over the dam—is to prove that all 
we have thus far done is to win physical 
victories and bungle away the peace. Why 
should we expect the political leaders now 
in power in the world, to do a better job if 
we win another physical victory, after the 
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loss of hundreds of thousands, if not mil- 
lions of our fine young manhood. 

No, I reiterate, they in Europe, should call 
to arms, all of their available manpower, to 
defend themselves, before we take another 
step with land forces into the foreign arena. 
I do not mean we should fail to support our 
boys in Korea or in Europe. But we should 
think well about maintaining land forces, 
for our o'vn soil, and the return of our men 
from Korea, in an orderly way. I would adopt 
some sane program for pretraining our 
youth for armed service in case of necessity 
and not call upon them to fight wars with- 
out training. I would build and equip an 
army for the defense of our country, and it 
seems to me that Senator Tart’s figure of a 
million and a half men, over-all, with a 
backlog of trainees, should be our first step. 

Then an appraisal and inventory of our 


' resources, manpower and abilities to do 


things, should be made available to guide 
the American people and their representa- 
tives in Congress as to how far we can go 
with any degree of safety in the future. 
Nothing is more vital than that Congress and 
not any one man, or group of men, should 
have the power to say whether our young 
manhood shall be sent to fight on foreign soil. 

I firmly believe that the duty of every 
American is to make the saving of the United 
States his No. 1 job. I do not believe in the 
slogan, we must save the world, if we would 
save ourselves. That slogan has already led 
us into the loss of hundreds of thousands of 
lives, the crippling of hundreds of thousands 
more of our citizens, and has put us well on 
the way to national bankruptcy. National 
bankruptcy of our country can accomplish 
all of the wicked objectives of the Com- 
munists and destroy the cause of freemen 
throughout the world for centuries. I would 
change that slogan to read, “We cannot save 
the world unless we save ourselves.” 

I would ask tisose in authority to truly 
appraise the atorhic bomb and not distress 
and terrify the people with imaginary things 
that may never happen, neither would I over- 
emphasize the importance of dangerous 
things that may happen. Certainly, what 
General Bradley said is true, “We may be 
bombed.” But I would like to ask you, fel- 
low Americans, whether we are any less likely 
to be bombed if we send more troops abroad 
and thus weaken our defense at home? We 
will never be overcome, as a Nation of free- 
men, except by great land forces, landing on 
our own shores, and greater than we can 
combat. Hitler had one of the greatest 
armies in the world, and he got to the shores 
of the English Channel. England was on 
her knees, crippled from tensions and ruth- 
less attacks from the air. Hitler did not dare 
attempt to cross the Channel, 22 miles. Rus- 
sia would have to bring a man force of tre- 
mendous magnitude some 4,000 miles, if she 
started from home, and some 3,000 miles if 
she started from the shores of our former 
allies in Europe. It is inconceivable that she 
could transport.a large land force either 
across the Atlantic Ocean or across Siberia 
down through Alaska. We can likewise 
bomb, providing we spend all that is neces- 
sary to be supreme in the air and maintain 
supremacy on the sea. 

I said on the Senate floor almost 5 years 
ago that Russia would never need to precipi- 
tate an open war with us in order to accom- 
plish her objective of destroying our way 
of life. I made this statement on the basis 
that we were and are spending ourselves 
into national bankruptcy, and national 
bankruptcy would sound the death knell of 
the free-enterprise system. I agree with 
what Abraham Lincoln said when he was 29 
years old: “No power on earth can ever land 
a force in this country to overcome us. As 
a nation of freemen we must live through 
all time or die by suicide.” Tolerance, pa- 
tience, equity, and justice in our dealings 
amongst ourselves are the things required 
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to build national unity. If we can build 
real unity, no one can overcome us. Then 
we will set an example to the world which 
freemen can follow if they are willing to 
pay the price of liberty. 


Our people favor air and naval supremacy,. 


but they are opposed to our sending millions 
of men to fight on foreign soil side by side 
with people whose political philosophy and 
economic objectives are certainly not sta- 
bilized and unified any more than all of 
their morals and character are stabilized 
and unified. 

What if these countries who are leaning 
strongly to socialism, should change their 
course, while a vast army from here is on 
foreign soil? 

Yes, I would take an inventory right now 
regardless of what the world might think of 
us. The better people of the world would 
thank us later for having done it. 

When I was on the Air Policy Board of the 
Congress, I told the committee and the high 
command of the various branches of the 
armed services that I would vote for any 
amount of money necessary to make us su- 
p-eme in the air and on the sea as fast as we 
could lawfully and intelligently spend the 
money. 

I would not say now what we should do 
to help other nations who believe sincerely 
and are on record as being in favor of the 
freedom of the individual. I would let them 
know their Uncle Sam cannot do their job 
for them, no matter how kind his heart is. 
The best work of all men in the world has 
been done when mother necessity stood 
back of them with a broomstick, and, par- 
ticularly, when freedom and self-preserva- 
tion were their objectives. 

I hear Americans say, “Wouldn’t you send 
even 10 divisions to Europe or to Asia, just 
to show good will?” My answer is: If you 
send 10 divisions anywhere and the vast 
hordes of any nation, which is our enemy, 
is putting them and cur supposed full- 
fledged allies to rout, thin, in the name of 
cecency and honesty, we will have to send 
as many hundreds of thousands or millions 
more as is necessary to support them, protect 
them, and save them. We can’t just send 
our boys around the world and, if they fail, 
les them be massacred. 

No war can be conducted under the direc- 
tion of the United Nations, which takes 
2 or 3 months to give a go-ahead signal in 
every case, except when they voted to resist 
the Communist advance from North Korea, 
and we furnished 90 to 95 percent of all the 
aia given to the South Koreans. 

Can anyone doubt the ultimate failure 
of our arms on foreign soil when they see 
how General MacArthur’s men of the so- 
called United Nations forces in Korea have 
been handicapped by the indecision of the 
United Nations. Just this week the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain has suggested the 
United -Jations forces should not go north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel. General Mac- 
Arthur had the communistic forces on the 
run last fall, when he was ordered not to 
proceed further. The Communists reorgan- 
ized, rearmed, and reinforced their ranks 
and drove our Armed Forces almost to the 
sea. About 10 days ago, our Army started 
to make heavy gains and drove the Com- 
munists back again, Now, there is talk of 
stopping MacArthur again. If that happens, 
the Communists’ forces from a population of 
nearly a billion people, will reinforce, re- 
arm, and again take the offensive. Mean- 
while thousands of American boys are mak- 
ing the supreme sacrifice, and I suggest you 
ask yourself, “Where will this all end?” and 
further ask yourself the question, “What will 
we really accompl.sh if our forces overcome 
the Communists in Korea?” My opinion is, 
the communistic designs to destroy the cause 
of freemen will vreak out in other parts of 
the world thousands of miles from our shore. 
I am convinced that the manhood of 150,- 


000,000 people in the United States cannot 
supply land forces to fight a billion people 
throughout the world without bringing dis- 
aster to themselves. 

Some of our top politicians are saying we 
can’t refuse to send armies abroad without 
forsaking our allies. I suggest they begin to 
think a little about forsaking ourselves and 
begin to recognize that the opposing forces 
of communism versus the cause of freemen 
are in a death grapple which will not be 
settled in any one part of the world so long 
as hundreds of millions of people are waver- 
ing in their minds as to which cause they 
will support. The nationalization of indus- 
try in Great Britain and the three defeats 
administered to the Honorable Winston 
Churchill within the last month should 
make all freemen who believe in free com- 
petitive enterprise stop and think. 

I voted for the United Nations and it may 
yet serve a purpose, but when our fine ally, 
Great Britain, is holding Red China by one 
hand, while with the other she is patting 
us on the back and asking for more help 
and more favors, and took several months 
to vote Red China the aggressor, it does not 
seem to me to justify the sending of our 
fine boys to all quarters of the earth to fight 
battles for what we believe in, but appar- 
ently not the things in which the present 
British Government and some others believe 
in. 
Let us not forget that those in authority 
in England have not yet shown her colors in 
regard to Red China becoming a member 
of the United Nations, and thereby further 
contaminating it with communism. 

Of course, every decent American would 
help feed those in need and deserving, even 
if it means sacrifice at home. 

Of course, every decent American wants 
to keep his promises within the limits of his 
ability, but the bankruptcy law, which helps 
individuals who have overreached them- 
selves anc failed, does not help nations who 
do the same thing. Of course, every decent 
American is interested in lending aid and 
help to nations who truly believe in the 
cause of freemen and who themselves are 
willing to pay the price to fight to the limit 
of their ability for that cause; therefore, I 
would be in favor of giving all possible help 
in the air and at sea to such nations, so long 
as that does not jeopardize the life and the 
preservation of our American people and 
their system of freem7n. 

Ex-President Hoover did the people of the 
United States and all the decent people of 
the earth a great service when he made 
his radio address on December 20, 1950. The 
gist of his speech meant to me this—we 
cannot save the world unless it first does 
everything in its power to safe itself. 

We must stop where we are, take an in- 
ventory of our assets and liabilities in this 
world mess, then if not too late, make cer- 
tain we save ourselves, otherwise all will 
be lost. 

Why not consider Spain as an ally, in our 
great need to protect the lives, liberty, and 
property of the American people? Spain 
protected by the Pyrenees Mountains with 
400,000 men now in arms, ready to fight Com- 
munist aggression and probably 1,000,000 
more men who soon could be in arms, should 
have our consideration as an ally, and a pro- 
tected base for our Air Force and Navy. 
Think carefully of some of the allies we 
now have in and out of the United Nations, 
before we ignore this available ally. 

Iam urging the people to demand of their 
Representatives in Congress that without de- 
lay an inventory be prepared of what we have 
left, after where we have been, what we have 
done, and what we have promised, or agreed 
to; so by that light, then and only then can 
our people know what we yet have to do with, 
and urge their representatives to use our 
remaining strength in the most effective way 
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to save the United States, so that we can 
help others to save themselves. 

I ask you, is that not sound as against 
plunging headlong and recklessly into war 
all over the world only to lose ourselves and 
gain nothing for anyone? 

Senator Harry F. Byrp has been almost a 
lost voice in the wilderness, wisely urging 
the curtailment and elimination of nones- 
sential expenditures, so that we may pay for 
the essential things and not neglect self- 
defense, and avoid habits that lead to na- 
tional bankruptcy and suicide. I have always 
agreed with him, that we should pay as we 
go and not deprive our air and sea defense 
of anything necessary to prevent an attack 
upon our shores. We should make an honest, 
earnest appeal to all of our people to stop 
demanding extravagant, nonessential ex- 
penditures, and to tighten their belts and do 
their full citizen’s duty to defend this Na- 
tion against whatever may be ahead of us. 
Then, as our forefathers did, we should ask 
God's guidance and help in keeping our cause 
righteous and making it successful. Let us 
not forget the Declaration of Independence, 
and the constitutions of 46 out of the 48 
States make a direct appeal to God Almighty 
for His help and guidance. 

In closing, I think every American mother 
and father should make it their duty to 
notify their representatives in Congress and 
in the executive branch of Government how 
they feel and what they expect of their 
elécted and appointed representatives. It is 
not a question of right to speak, but duty 
to speak. I would urge that it be done now, 
so that these representatives may under- 
stand, and be encouraged by the wish and 
will of the people. I would urge the people 
to carry that wish and will through to the 
next election, for if the people sit idly by and 
watch their rights destroyed one by one, and, 
later, try to arise to action, they may find 
they have lost the power of action. 

If the people are masters in this country 
of ours, they must act like masters, because 
when the people abdicate to the government, 
their servant, they are no longer the master, 
and the dove of peace and the flower of 
liberty will have vanished and faded away. 

“With malice toward none and charity for 
all” let us build unity and strength in the 
land of the free, and thus create an example 
for the world to follow. An example that 
may spell peace on earth under God. 





Placing Figures of Great Americans on 
the Walls of This Chamber 


REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a day or 
two ago, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. RHopEs] took me to task for not 
mentioning certain Indians when I was 
naming great Americans whose figures 
should be placed on these walls to take 
the place of those caricatures of ancient 
aliens and enemies of America you see 
there now. 

He named Tecumseh, a Shawnee In- 
dian chief, as a red-blooded 100-percent 
American whom he said I had over- 
looked. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Ruopes] ought to read American 
history. Then he would not attempt to 
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put Tecumseh on a parity with glorious 
old Benjamin Franklin, and other great 
Americans I have suggested for these 
places, 

Tecumseh was a traitor to the United 
States in the War of 1812. He went 
down into Mississippi and tried to induce 
the Chickasaws and Choctaws to join 
the British in their war against the 
United States. Pushmataha, a Choctaw 
chief of Chickasaw descent, who was 
perhaps the greatest Indian America 
ever produced, answered him. I am go- 
ing to put an account of their debate in 
the Recorp for all of you to read. 

In 1921, Hon. Charles D. Carter, a 
Member of Congress from Oklahoma, 
who was part Indian himself and knew 
more about the history of the Chickasaws 
and Choctaws than any other man I have 
ever known, made a speech at the tomb 
of Pushmataha, out here in the Con- 
gressional Cemetery, in which he said: 


The War of 1812 was impending and the 
British authorities were doing all in their 
power to stir up antagonism between the 
Indians and the Americans. The astute 
Shawnee chief, Tecumseh, was sent on a 
tour by British agents to organize all In- 
dians west of the Alleghenies with the pur- 
pose to expel the white American beyond 
the mountains. One of the first tribes he 
visited was the Choctaw. After his mission 
had been explained to Pushmataha, the wise 
old chief advised Tecumseh that he was 
only one of the three chiefs of the Choctaw 
Nation; that the Choctaws could only take 
part in any war upon the decision of the 
general council of the tribe; and that before 
this was done they would probably desire 
‘to consult their kindred tribe and ally, the 
Chickasaws. Tecumseh then requested that 
both tribes be called together in order that 
he might lay his plan before the council. 
After a consultation with the other two Choc- 
taw chiefs, Masholatubby and Apuckshinub. 
by, and the principal chief of the Chicka- 
saws, a general council of the two tribes 
was called. 

Tecumseh was classed by many of his con- 
tem es as the most powerful debater 
of his generation, and this was saying much, 
for it was during the day of Clay, Calhoun, 
and Webster. Realizing the full power of 
his oratory, Tecumseh surmised: if he could 
get to speak to the Choctaw people in gen- 
eral council they would not be able to resist 
his magnetic logic and eloquence. The 
council was assembled, and Tecumseh, with 
his suite of 30 warriors bedecked in panoply 
of paint and feathers, filed in before the 
council fire to deliver his address. We must 
bear in mind that the Shawnees spoke an 
entirely different language from the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws, the Shawnees belong- 
ing to the Algonquin stock and speaking 
their dialect, while the Choctaws and Chick- 
asaws are of the Appalachian stock and spoke 
the Muskogeon dialect. Therefore it was 
necessary for each speech to be translated 
by an interpreter so all might understand. 

The great Shawnee chief was thoroughly 
familiar with past relations between all In- 
dian tribes and the whites, and he began 
by recounting all the wrongs perpetrated on 
the Indians by the palefaces since the land- 
ing of Columbus. He related how the white 
man had beguiled the Indians along the At- 
lantic coast to part with their lands for a 


being stripped of their pat- 
rimony. He laid down the principle that 


the Great Spirit had given the Western 
Hemisphere to all red people in common 
and that no particular tribe had anything 
more than the right of possession to any 
lands, and therefore asserted any relinquish- 
ment of title by one tribe to be null and 
void, because many of the owners had not 
joined in the transfer. These wrongs dis- 
cussed, he declared, had been made possible 
by the ingenuity of the whites in attack- 
ing only one tribe at a time, but if all In. 
dians would join and combine their forces 
in one attack at one time, the white man 
could be driven back over the mountains 
whence he came; that the golden opportu- 
nity was now at hand to join hands with 
the British and scourge from their revered 
hunting grounds eternally the hated pale- 
face. He closed his eloquent address with 
a stirring appeal to the patriotism of the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, asking if they 
would await complete submission or would 
they now join hands and fight beside the 
Shawnees and other tribes rather than 
submit? 

Evidently Tecumseh’s purpose had been 
fully accomplished. His magnetic words 
seemed to arouse every vindictive sentiment 
within the souls of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw warriors; their savage enthusiasm had 
been stirred to white heat when Pushmataha 
calmly strode before the council fire and 
began his wonderful reply to Tecumseh’s 
speech. What a pity that no accurate ac- 
count of this wonderful debate between these 
two giant primitive orators was at that time 
pzeserved. Lincecum, Pickett, Randall, and 
other historians have left us brief excerpts; 
Cushman undertakes to give Pushmataha’s 
speech in full, but his recital does not even 
do faint justice to the original and in no 
measure conforms to the Choctaws’ account 
of it. For many years it was handed down 
from generation to generation by tradition 
to the Choctaws and Chickasaws, but it can 
be easily understood how that method might 
fail to preserve all the virile force and elo- 
quence of this wonderful address. I will 
undertake to give it to you in part as nearly 
as I remember hearing it told by some of the 
old Indians many years ago. Pushmataha 
began his address as follows: 


PUSHMATAHA’S REPLY TO TECUMSEH 


“Omiske, tushkahoma ho chukma hashche 
yumma. Anumpa tilofasih ish huklo.” 

(“Attention, my good red warriors, Hear 
ye my brief remarks.”) 

“The great Shawnee orator has portrayed 
in vivid picture the wrongs inflicted on his 
and other tribes by the ravages of the pale- 
face. The candor and fervor of his eloquent 
appeal breathe the conviction of truth and 
sincerity, and, as kindred tribes, naturally 
we sympathize with the misfortunes of his 
people. I do not come before you in any 
disputation either for or against these 
charges. It is not my purpose to contra- 
dict any of these allegations against the 
white man, but neither am I here to indulge 
in any indiscreet denunciation of him which 
might bring down upon my people unneces- 
sary difficulty and embarrassment. 

“The distinguished Shawnee sums up his 
eloquent appeal to us with this direct ques- 
tion: 

“Will you sit idly by, sypinely awaiting 
complete and abject submission, or will you 
die fighting beside your brethren, the Shaw- 
nees, rather than submit to such ignominy?’ 

“These are plain words and it is well they 
have been spoken, for they bring the issue 
squarely before us. Mistake not, this lan- 
guage means war; and with whom, pray? 
War with some band of marauders who have 
committed these depredations against the 
Shawnees? War with some alien host seek- 
ing the destruction of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws? Nay, my fellow tribesmen. 
None of these are the enemy we will be called 
on to meet. If we take up arms against the 
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Americans, we must of necessity meet in 
deadly combat our daily neighbors and asso- 
ciates in this part of the country near our 
homes. 

“If Tecumseh’s words be true, : 1d we doubt 
them not, then the Shawnees’ experience 
with the whites has not been the same as 
that of the Choctaws. These white Ameri- 
cans bur our skins, our corn, our cotton, our 
surplus game, our baskets, and other wares, 
and they give us in fair exchange their cloth, 
their guns, their tools, implements, and other 
things which the Choctaws need but do not 
make. It is true we have befrierded them, 
but who will deny that these acts of friend- 
ship have been abundantly reciprocated? 
They have given us cotton gins, which sim- 
plify the spinning and sale of our cotton; 
they have encouraged and helped us in the 
production of our crops; they have taken 
many of our wives into their homes to teach 
them useful things, and pay them for their 
work while learning; they are teaching our 
children to read and write from their books. 
You all remember well the dreadful epidemic 
visited upon us last winter. During its dark- 
est hours these neighbors whom we are now 
urged to attack responded generously to our 
needs. They doctored our sick; they clothed 
our suffering; they fed our hungry; and where 
is the Choctaw or Chickasaw delegation who 
has ever gone to St. Stephens with a worthy 
cause and been sent away empty handed? 
So in marked contrast with the experience of 
the Shawnees, it will be seen that the whites 
and Indians in this section are living on 
friendly and mutually beneficial terms. 

“Forget not, O Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
that we are bound in peace to the Great 
White Father at Washington by a sacred 
treaty and the Great Spirit will punish those 
who break their word. The Great White 
Pather has never violated that treaty and the 
Choctaws have never yet been ‘riven to the 
necessity of taking up the tomahawk against 
him or his children. Therefore the question 
before us tonight is not the avenging of any 
wrongs perpetrated against us by the whites, 
f-r the Choctaws and Chickasaws have no 
such cause, either real or imaginary, but 
rather it is a question of carrying on that 
record of fidelity and justice for which our 
forefathers ever proudly stood, and doing 
that which is b st calculated to promote the 
welfare of our own people. Yea, my fellow 
tribesmen, we are a just people. We do not 
take up the warpath without a just cause 
and honest purpose. Have we that just cause 
against our white neighbors who have taken 
nothing from us except by fair bargain and 
exchange? Is this a just recompense for 
their assistance to us in our agricultural 
and other pursuits? Is this to be their 
gracious reward for teaching our children 
from their books? Shall this be considered 
tas Choctaws’ compensation for feeding our 
hungry, clothing our needy, and administer- 
ing to our sick? Have we, O Choctaws and 
Chickasaws, descended to the low estate of 
ruthlessly breaking the faith of a sacred 
treaty? Shall our forefathers look back from 
the happy hunting grounds only to see their 
unbroken record for justice, gratitude, and 
fidelity thus rudely repudiated and abruptly 
abandoned by an unworthy offspring? 

“We Choctaws and Chickasaws are a peace- 
ful people, making our subsistence by honest 
toil; but mistake not, my Shawnee brethren, 
we are not afraid of war. Neither are we 
strangers to war, as those who have under- 
taken to encroach upon our rights in the past 
may abundantly testify. We are thoroughly 
familiar with war in all its details, and we 
know full well all its horrible consequences. 
It is unnecessary for me to remind you, O 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, veteran braves of 
many fierce conflicts in the past, that war is 
an awful thing. If we go into this war 
against the Americans we must be prepared 
to accept its inevitable results. Not only will 
it foretoken deadly conflict with neighbors 
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and death to warriors, but it will mean suf- 
fering for our women, hunger and starvation 
for our children, grief for our loved ones, and 
devastation of our beloved homes. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, if the cause be 
just, we should not hesitate to defend our 
rights to the last man, but before that fatal 
step is irrevocably taken it is well that we 
fully understand and seriously consider the 
full portent and consequences of the act. 

“Hear me, O Choctaws and Chickasaws, for 
I speak truly for your welfare. It is not the 
province of your chiefs to settle these impor- 
tant questions. As a people, it is your pre- 
rogative to have either peace or war, and as 
one of your chiefs it is mine simply to coun- 
sel and advise. Therefore, let me admonish 
you that this critical period is no time to cast 
aside your wits and let blind impulse sway; 
be not driven like dumb brutes by the fren- 
zied harangue of this wonderful Shawnee 
or.tor; let your good judgment rule and 
ponder seriously before breaking bonds that 
have served you well and ere you change con- 
ditions which have brought peace and happi- 
ness to your wives, your sisters, and your 
children. I would not undertake to dictate 
the course of one single Choctaw warrior. 
Permit me to speak for the moment, not as 
your chief but as a Choctaw warrior, weigh- 
ing this question beside you. As such I shall 
exercise my calm, deliberate judgment in be- 
half of those most dear to me and dependent 
on me, and I shall not suffer my reason to be 
swept away by this eloquent recital of al- 
leged wrongs which I know naught of. I 
deplore this war, I earnestly hope it may be 
averted, but if it be forced upon us I shall 
take my stand with those who have stood by 
my people in the past and will be found 
fighting beside our good friends of St. Ste- 
phens and surrounding country. I have fin- 
ished. I call on all Choctaws and Chickasaws 
endorsing my sentiments to cast their toma- 
hawks on this side of the council fire with 
me.” 

The air resounded with the clash of toma- 
hawks cast on the side of the Choctaw chief 
and only a few warriors seemed still un- 
decided. Tecumseh seeing the purpose of 
his mission thwarted and thinking Push- 
mataha could not understand the Shawnee 
language, spoke to his warriors in his native 
tongue, saying: “Pushmataha is a coward 
and the Choctaw and Chickasaw braves are 
squaws,” but Pushmataha had traveled 
much and knew a smattering of many Indian 
dialects. He understood Tecumseh and 
turning upon the Shawnee with all the fire 
of his eloquence, he clinched the argument 
and settled the decision of the few wavering 
Choctaw braves by saying: 

“Halt, Tecumseh. Listen to me. You 
have come here, as you have often gone 
elsewhere, with a purpose to involve peaceful 
people in unnecessary trouble with their 
neighbors. Our people have had no undue 
friction with the whites. Why? Because 
we have had no leaders stirring up strife to 
serve their selfish, personal ambitions. You 
heard me say that our people are a peaceful 
people. They make their way, not by rav- 
ages upon their neighbors but by honest toil. 
In that regard they have nothing in common 


with you. I Know your history well. You 
are e disturber. You have ever been a trou- 
blemaker. When you have found yourself 


unable to pick a quarrel with the white 
man, you have stirred up strife between dif- 
ferent tribes of your own race. Not only 
that, you are a monarch and unyielding 
tyrant within your own domain; every Shaw- 
nee man, woman, and child must bow in 
humble submission to your imperious will. 
The Choctaws and Chickasaws have no mon- 
archs. Their chieftains do not undertake 
the mastery of their people, but rather are 
they the people’s servants, elected to serve 
the will of the majority. The majority has 
spoken on this question and it has spoken 
against your contention. Their decision has 


therefore become the law of the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, and Pushmataha will see 
that the will of the majority so recently ex- 
pressed is rigidly carried out to the letter. 
If, after this decision, any Choctaw should 
be so foolish as to follow your imprudent 
advice and enlist to fight against the Ameri- 
cans, thereby abandoning his own people 
and turning against the decision of his own 
council, Pushmataha will see that proper 
punishment is meted out to him, which is 
death. You have made your choice; you 
have elected to fight with the British. The 
Americans have been our friends and we 
shall stand by them. We will furnish you 
safe conduct to the boundaries of this Na- 
tion as properly befits the dignity of your 
office. Farewell, Tecumseh. You will see 
Pushmataha no more until we meet on the 
fateful warpath.” 


As I said, Pushmataha was a great 
American, a brave and heroic patriot. 
He was never a Member of Congress, but 
I would not object to seeing his figure 
placed on these walls, or a monument 
erected to him in a prominent place here 
in the Nation’s Capital, because of the 
great services he rendered to his country. 

He fought with Andrew Jackson at the 
Battle of New Orleans, and when he 
finally died, here in Washington, where 
he came to confer with President Jack- 
son about matters concerning the mem- 
bers of his tribe, he was buried with 
military honors out here in the Congres- 
sional Cemetery, at the end of East 
Capitol Street. 

If he could press back the veil that 
hides us from that mysterious realm 
where he has taken his place in the silent 
halls of death, look down the century 
that has passed since his exit from this 
world, and see his likeness being placed 
by the side of that of Tecumseh, or even 
by that of Hammurabi, or any of those 
other ancient aliens, he would probably 
arise and shout: “Ex sho! Ex sho!” in 
righteous protest against such humili- 
ation. 





Wihat Are We Fighting for in Korea? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a column by Mr. W. H. “Hi Waters” Mc- 
Williams, published in the Martins Ferry 
(Ohio) Times-Leader. It gives in clear 
language the answer to the question, 
“What are we fighting for in Korea?” 

The column follows: 


Ricut Arounp Home 


A lot of letters have come to me recently. 

They say, “What are we fighting for in 
Korea?” 

As near as I can say, it’s this: It seems a lot 
better to stop communism on the slopes of 
cold Korea than on the sunny streets of 
Adena, Ohio. 

Communism is a little like cancer of the 
big toe—unless you stop it below the ankle 
it will kill you above the shoulders later. 

We're hacking off the short weeds in the 
garden of humanity now in Korea so we 
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won’t reap a full crop in our backyards in 
the fall. 

It’s the old story of the rotten apple in the 
barrel. We're removing it from the top to- 
day so we won’t have to throw out everything 
from the bottom up tomorrow. The boys 
who slave and die by regiments to stop com- 
munism in the East are doing it so that we 
won't slave and die in the West—by millions, 

Because as sure as the daylight in August, 
if communism gathers strong in the Land of 
the Rising Sun it will mean a hurricane over 
the plains across the world at eventide. 

We are pinching off the bean stock as it 
peeps through the ground in distant Korea 
so that it won't harbor a giant when it grows 
— and entwines over the Statue of Liberty 

ere. 

That, in brief, is why we are now fighting 
a hard war on the other side of the world 
and must fight it to a finish—it’s self-pro- 
tection by remote control. 





Our Communists Can Cripple Our 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish te 
commend for your reading an editorial 
which recently appeared in one of my 
district’s leading daily newspapers, the 
Escanaba Press, titled “Our Communists 
Can Cripple Our Industry:” 


Our COMMUNISTS CAN CRIPPLE OuR INDUSTRY 


Half a million native-born fanatics, loyal 
to Moscow and entrenched in key American 
industrial areas, are ready to strike from 
within if Russia attacks from without, says 
Changing Times magazine in its February 
issue. The Communists will try to sabotage 
factories, break down transportation, dis- 
rupt communications, create panic in the 
cities and crush our morale says the maga- 
zine. 

Will such attempts succeed? It all de- 
pends, says Changing Times, on how well 
loyal Americans are prepared to meet the 
Communists’ attacks. 

If the Russians make a surprise attack, 
as the Japs did at Pearl Harbor, it is like- 
ly that top Communists here will try to or- 
ganize a simultaneous blow from within, 
Then it will be a split-second race between 
the Communists and the FBI. A few hours, 
or even minutes, might make the difference 
as to whether the FBI nabs the leaders before 
serious damage is done. 

Be suspicious of anyone who asks a lot of 
questions about local conditions, especially 
questions having to do with manufacturing, 
electric power, transportation, or communica- 
tions. Report it if you notice trespassers in 
defense plants, power plants, transformer 
plants, or railroad yards, Suspect anyone 
who tells you Communist-line stories that 
reflect on your country, its leaders, or its 
war aims. 

Be security conscious especially if you work 
in a defense plant. Remember that red tape 
such as fingerprinting and filling out of 
forms is only a means of preventing sabotage 
and espionage. Be careful about joining a 
strike movement in a defense plant unless 
you are sure you have a legitimete grievance 
that outweighs any slow-down you may cause 
in the armament program. Inspired strikes 
are one of the Communists’ chief weapons, 
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Don’t sign petitions unless you know what 
you are doing. The Communists would love 
to get millions of mothers to sign a petition 
demanding repeal of the draft law. Perhaps 
a mother might conclude that the draft law 
was a bad thing but before she signs a peti- 
tion she should be sure she is speaking her 
own mind and not being a dupe. 

Don’t join groups unless you have first 
investigated them. The Communists are 
continually forming shadowy organizations 
for propaganda purposes. If you can’t find 
out just what the specific purpose of the or- 
ganization is, or exactly who is behind it, 
give the whole thing a miss. 

Be ready for an attempt to terrorize your- 
s.lf and your family if war should come 
suddenly. What do you do? Be calm and 
sit tight. If you have taken the proper pre- 
cautions in advance you will have right in 
your own home light, food, water, heat, medi- 
cal supplies and means of getting correct in- 
formation on what is going on. 

If war comes, says Changing Times, it may 
bring with it an all-out terrorizing attack 
on industry and civilians. The two qualities 
that will stand the country in best stead are 
coolness and old-fashioned courage. 





Unified Atlantic Defense Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. SMITE. of Mississippi, Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following letter addressed to Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower by 22 prominent 
American businessmen concerning the 
necessity of a unified Atlantic defense 
program: 

We, the undersigned members of the Na- 
tional Council of the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee, carry responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of a wide variety of American busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Our experience in attempting to encourage 
the growth of national and international 
commerce, and to broaden the horizons of 
economic opportunity for all men, has given 
ts opportunity to gain wide perspective on 
the organization of free society. 

It is our view that there is among free na- 
tions an urgent and immediate need for a 
common democratic authority. 

We therefore noted with deep interest your 
statement on your departure for Atlantic 
capitals: “There is power in union,” and your 
statement on your return urging that “first 

” be given to achieving “the unity of 





We wish respectfully to extend to you our 
sincere appreciation of the dedicated spirit 
with which you have accepted the supreme 
responsibility of commanding the forces of 
the free world. We are encouraged by the 
directness with which you have surveyed and 


ploiting the divisions among the North At- 
lantic allies. 

Even without the injection of Russian 
propaganda, the uncertainties of American 
foreign policy, and the contradictory state- 
ments of some American statesmen must 
themselves give rise to doubt around the 
world as to how far the United States in- 
tends actually to pursue the goal of total de- 
fense against the forces of tyranny. 

We believe, with you, that the speedy con- 
struction of an adequate joint military de- 
fense in Western Europe, including Ameri- 
can and Canadian troops, is the best medi- 
cine for the fears—both real and imagined— 
of the allies on whom we must depend. We 
believe that the Atlantic democracies should 
agree to an unqualified pooling of all de- 
fense resources, in order to turn blueprints 
into troops and build an Atlantic Army 
capable of deterring, or if necessary, rebuk- 
ing Communist aggression in Western 
Europe. 

The Atlantic Union Resolution, introduced 
last month in the Eighty-second Congress, 
provides the best opportunity for such agree- 
ment. 

It requests President Truman to call a 
convention of the democracies that spon- 
sored the Atlantic Pact to see how far they 
can apply among them the prineiples of the 
union to which you have referred. The full 
text of that resolution is enclosed and we 
should appreciate your comment. 

It is our belief that a single Atlantic policy 
of defense and foreign affairs—instead of the 
present welve—is vital to prevent repetition 
in Western Europe of the Korean misadven- 
ture. 

It is our hope that the effort to create a 
single policy will help the United States to 
meet peril with characteristic American 
boldness and decision. and thus aid you and 
your associates in expediting the defense 
timetable for the free world. 

Albert C. Agnew, Attorney at Law, San 
Prancisco, Calif.; Percival F. Brund- 
age, Price Waterhouse & Co., New 
York, N. Y¥.; Harry A. Bullis, Chair- 
man of the Board, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; W. R. Burwell, 
Chairman of the Board, General Mills, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; Will L. Clayton, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston, 
Tex.; Gardner Cowles, President, 
Cowles Magazine, New York, N. Y.; 
W. B. Harrison, former officer, Union 
National Bank, Wichita, Kans.; Le- 
land Hazard, Vice President, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Ernest M. Hopkins, Chairman of the 
Board, National Life Insurance Co., 
Montpelier, Vt.; P. W. Litchfield, 
Chairman of the Board, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Hugh 
Moore, Chairman of the Board, Dixie 
Cup Corp., Easton, Pa.; Edmund 
Orgill, President, Orgill Bros. & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board, Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Gwilyn A. 
Price, President, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Alexander 
P. Reed, President, Fidelity Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harry Scherman, 
President, Book-of-the-Month Club, 
New York, N. Y.; Walter W. Schroeder, 
Vice President, National Bank of Com- 
merce, New Orleans, La.; William 
Stern, President, Dakota WNat‘onal 
Bank, Fargo, N. Dak.; L. A. Tobie, 
President, Meriden Savings Bank, 
Meriden, Conn.; H. F. Willkie, Presi- 
dent, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; W. T. Wynn, Director, National 
Cotton Council of America, Greenville, 
Miss.; Darryl F. Zanuck, Vice Presi- 
dent, Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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A Parable About the Pilot Fish Points Up 
Dangers of Red Hunting 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, let us 
stop, and look, and listen. Here is a 
werning given to us by Ernest Lindley 
in his column which appeared in the 
Brooklyn Eagle of February 25. 

His article is as follows: 


A PARABLE AsoOUT THE PrLoT FisH PoINTts Up 
DANGERS OF RED HUNTING 


(By Ernest Lindley) 


Among the interesting people to be found 
in Washington—and elsewhere—are the pilot 
fishermen. The pilot fish are the fish which 
swim in front of the shark to guide him to 
hi- prey. The pilot fishermen are, of course, 
the men who fish for the pilot fish. We have 
had active pilot fishermen in Washington 
for at least 15 years. In recent years, the 
sport has become quite popular. A number 
of the pilot fishermen have become well 
known and have a gallery of admirers. 

It would be generally admitted, of course, 
that the pilot fish is a very undesirable 
variety of fish. We certainly don’t want the 
pilot fish nosing around in sensitive places. 
Many of us would like to exterminate them. 

Undoubtedly, some people were very slow 
to racognize that there is such a thing as a 
pilot fish and even slower to realize how dili- 


_ gently and faithfully he works for the shark. 
* Many others who knew of the pilot fish did 


not realize for a long time that the pilot 
fish is often very skillful in concealing his 
stripes. 

When the net is cast for the pilot fish, it 
fs likely to bring up a lot of other fish. 
Some of them may look suspiciously odd 
and may not be very desirable even though 
they are not pilot fish. Many of them are 
quite innocent creatures—indeed so inno- 
cent that they probably didn’t even know 
that there were any disguised pilot fish in 
their vicinity. 

It takes experts to distinguish a well- 
camouflaged pilot fish from harmless and 
altogether respectable varieties of fish. 
Among the amateur pilot fishermen in Con- 
gress and elsewhere, there are not many 
such experts. Being unable to distinguish 
camouflaged pilot fish from harmless and 
respectable fish, some of them conclude that 
every fish they bring up with their nets is a 
disguised piiot fish. Also, like other zealous 
fishermen, the amateur pilot fishermen like 
to boast about their catches. They are not 
above describing a 6-inch minnow as a 
leader of the pilot fish. Nor are they above 
spinning tales about the big ones they saw 
but which got away. 

Some of the pilot fishermen have become 
fanciers of pilot fish—of reformed pilot fish, 
that is. They keep them around as pets 
and seem to regard them as the finest species 
of marine life. A reformed and repentant 
pilot fish undoubtedly is much to be pre- 
ferred to an unregenerate one. But it is not 
easy for objective observers to comprehend 
why a reformed and repentant pilot fish 
should be regarded as nobler than all the 
millions of fish which had the ordinary 
common sense—and patriotism—never to 
work for the shark. 

Another curious characteristic of some of 
the pilot fishermen is that they evince so 
little interest in the shark. Some of them 


have been opposed to buying a supply of 
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harpoons to kill the shark and even to 
dropping a net around the beach to keep 
him away. They have protested at the ex- 
pense or scoffed at the idea that the shark 
would really bite. (Perhaps they fear that 
if the shark were killed or cornered, there 
would be no more pilot fish for them to have 
the fun of catching.) Some of them 
wouldn't even toss a life line to a man over- 
board. They seem to regard the pilot fish 
as more dangerous than the shark. 





Let Peace Not Die of Neglect 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
George F. Kennan in the magazine sec- 
tion of the New York Times: 


Let Peace Not Die or NeEcGLect 
(By George F. Kennan) 


The air vibrates with controversy about 
America’s proper course with respect to Rus- 
sia. Much of it, it seems to me, is shallow 
or prejudiced or ill-conceived. It is hard 
to imagine that ever at any time in history 
has more error ever been poured out upon 
a single subject. And one enters with mis- 
givings into this disorder. Wlhiere so much 
confusion lies about, what can we do in a 
few brief moments to disentangle the snarled 
skeins, to assemble and sort out and put 
together again the broken pieces of thought, 
to bring order out of the chaos—even assum- 
ing, which is not proven—that we might 
have some greater clarity in our own minds? 
How can we avoid adding to the bedlam, 
heaping confusion upon confusion? 

The only hope I can see of avoiding these 
pitfalls lies in attempting to rethink our 
problem, but with a little greater depth in 
time than we are accustomed to give to it 
these days. 

Thirty-three years ago—not two or three, 
mark you—thirty-three—there was a revolu- 
tion in Russia. That revolution brought into 
power a political movement already com- 
mitted and long and deeply committed, to 
an attitude of hostility toward our own so- 
cial and political system and to many other 
things elsewhere which we believe to be 
essential to world stability. 

It is important to recognize that we did 
not create that attitude, nor was there really 
much we could do to prevent its rise or to 
alter it after it appeared. It arose out of 
ideology and preconception, out of things 
which were not our doing. To say that it 
stemmed only from the Allied intervention 
in 1919, or from the way we Westerners 
treated the Soviet regime generally in the 
early years of its power, reflects a very super- 
ficial view of the origins of the Bolshevik 
movement. 

Lenin and his associates, I am sure, would 
not have been grateful for the implication 
that their views about the capitalist world 
were so shallowly rooted that they could 
be basically altered by subjective reactions 
on their part to the actions of capitalist 
governments in the period immediately fol- 
lowing the revolution. They would have 
rejected with resentment and contempt the 
implication that they could have been glad- 
handed into the abandonment of ideologi- 
cal principles to which they had devoted 
their lives. 


This new political power, while not en- 
tirely a Russian phenomenon, did succeed 
in establishing itself in Russia and in bring- 
ing under a form of effective and stable con- 
trol the energies of the peoples and the 
natural resources of that area. This fact— 
namely, that those energies and resources 
should have fallen under the control of a 
power hostile to western civilization—was a 
serious and disturbing thing. It presented 
a major complication in the progress of the 
west. Those of us who were professionally 
occupied with Russian affairs in the twenties 
and thirties were very much aware of that 
fact. Perhaps that is why we are somewhat 
less than impressed when we are told today, 
by agitated and vociferous people, that this 
is the fact and_that we ought to be much 
more excited about it than we are. 

The Bolshevik leaders, in accordance with 
their ideology, did their best, in the years 
that ensued after the revolution to achieve 
the breakdown of non-Communist power in 
Western Europe, in this country, and else- 
where. They operated Communist fifth- 
column organizations in practically every 
area in the world. They unleashed civil 
Wars and revolutions wherever they saw a 
chance. They sowed confusion and sus- 
picion. 

They peddled bitterness and bewilder- 
ment and despair. They earned a great deal 
of resentment in return, and no doubt a 
certain amount of subversive activity di- 
rected against themselves and their system, 
though nothing near what they claimed. 
They were a nuisance and a danger to every- 
one else. In these circumstances everyone 
else—inevitably and unavoidably—was a 
nuisance and a danger to them. Their re- 
lations with other countries faithfully re- 
flected that fact. 

Yet for over two decades nothing fright- 
fully crucial happened in these relations, 
The Bolsheviks didn’t succeed in destroy- 
ing anybody; nobody succeeded in destroy- 
ing them. Life was awkward—unnecessar- 
ily so—but not impossiole. The impact of 
this Bolshevik hostility and dissatisfaction 
upon the mellow old democracies of the 
west led to many remarkable and usually 
unpleasant things; but it did not lead to 
war. It was not until another violent and 
neurotic political movement had raised its 
head in a neighboring country, Germany— 
a movement as hostile to Soviet Russia by 
preconception as Soviet Russia had been 
hostile to the capitalist west—that major 
war ensued. 

But then, it was not a war between Russia 
and the western democracies. The blow 
struck both Russia and the western de- 
mocracies together—like a bolt of lightning, 
like a reminder to them, from some dis- 
gusted deity, of the tragedy and unhappi- 
ness of their division. 

The war that ensued had two main conse- 
quences which we ought to note here. First, 
by eliminating the armed power of Germany 
and Japan from certain very important areas 
of human habitation it opened up new and 
delicate sources of difference and contro- 
versy between the Soviet leaders and the 
west. These geographic areas, which had 
been placed by the outcome of hostilities in 
what might be called a power vacuum, in- 
cluded certain of the world’s most sensitive 
spots, from the straegic and political stand- 
point. There was no reason to suppose that 
agreement about their future disposition, as 
between Russia and the west, would be easy 
to achieve. There was particularly no rea- 


son to assume this, because in a totalitarian 
regime like that of the U. S. S. R. defensive 
and offensive motives are always inextricably 
intertwined, and the anxieties of such a re- 
gime for the safety of its own internal power 
prevent it from reacting normally, or even 
from speaking frankly, in problems of this 
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kind. All that was known long before the 
war. 

So there these new problems were; and 
they proved, indeed, to be anything but 
easy; and because of them it even turned out 
to be impossible, in the immediate post- 
war years, to negotiate peace treaties at all. 
And meanwhile the disputed territories lay 
there, completely vulnerable in each case, as 
it happened, to the armed strength of the 
U. S. 8. R., which wholly overshadowed that 
of the western powers in the immediate 
vicinity. And there were many foreign min- 
isters’ meetings, many disputes, many dis- 
appointments, and much tension—but there 
was no major war. 

The second consequence of World War II 
that I wish to mention is the establishment 
of the United Nations. We Americans took 
a leading part in this. The Russians reacted 
to proposals from us. You will recall that 
they were quite emphatic in their insistence 
on the veto power in the Security Council. 
This meant an insistence that the UN should 
not be used to settle security problems ex- 
cept where the great powers were in agree- 
ment. This applied particularly to precisely 
the problems we have just noted—the ones 
arising from the immediate dislocations of 
the recent war; and this was given indirect 
recognition in the Charter of the UN itself. 

Now some of us liked these veto provisions 
and others didn’t; but no one can say that 
the Soviet Government was not frank in 
stating its position at the time, or that we 
were not warned that there might be cate- 
gories of problems which would be less sus- 
ceptible than others of treatment in the 
UN forum. 

Finally, we should note that when we 
established the UN we placed no barriers to 
the membership in it of Communist govern- 
ments. We raised no objection to the Soviet 
Government’s belonging to it, even though 
we knew it was a Communist government. 
We didn’t ask how it had come by its power— 
whether by fair means or foul. We didn't 
ask it to disavow its ideology. We didn’t 
even object to the admission of some of 
its satellites. It was clearly our view at 
that time that the UN was to consist of both 
Communist and non-Communist powers. 

And we were plainly warned, I repeat, of 
what logic should have told us anyway: that 
there were distinct limitations on what such 
a universal organization, embracing both 
Communist and non-Communist govern- 
ments, could be expected to achieve in this 
immediate post-hostilities period, and that 
among the things it could not be expected 
to do would be to serve as an invariably suc- 
cessful forum for the settlement of the prob- 
lems arising out of the war, or for the reso- 
lution of the ideological differences between 
communism and all opposed to it. 

Now we have on our hands today a situ- 
ation the seriousness of which no one would 
deny. We find ourselves involved in a local 
military conflict, replete with the most 
grievous implications, over the problem of 
disposal of one of those disputed areas from 
which we required that the power of our 
recent adversaries be withdrawn. We are 
indignant over the refusal of Communist 
China, which is not a member of the UN, to 
recognize the authority of that body in the 
dispute, and over its action in onposing that 
authority by force of arms. It is worth 
noting that, whereas we introduced our 
forces into the conflict, and I think properly 
and wisely so, the Soviet Government did not. 
It has preferred to operate, to date, with the 
forces of its puppets. 

Meanwhile, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that the general world situation is one 
which requires a major effort of rearmament 
on our part and on the part of other Western 
nations. With this, again, I have no quarrel. 
I have long believed in the necessity for such 
rearmament. I think it should have come, 
to some extent, much earlier. But what I 
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want to get at is not the fact of rearmament, 
it is the rationale of it. 

We know many people in this country are 
coming to believe that war is not only un- 
avoidable but imminent, and that the rea- 
sons for rearmament lie not even possibly in 
the long-term requirements of a relationship 
with Communist power short of major war, 
but in some new and recent developments, 
some new elements of menace in the Soviet 
attitude, which entitle us to despair alto- 
gether of avoiding major war for any con- 
siderable further period. 

Now this is a very difficult thing to put 
forth, because anyone who tries to urge 
caution and sobriety in the judgment of 
these matters is apt to be accused of having 
said that war is definitely not coming, that 
we are not going to be attacked, that our 
fears are baseless, that we can relax and go 
home. 

Let me make it plain. I am saying none 
of these things. Of course war is possible. 
Of course no one can say that we will not 
be attacked or that major war will not de- 
velop from the impetus and the cumulative 
complications of this situation. Who can 
say for sure what is in the minds of the So- 
viet leaders? Who can guarantee their be- 
havior? Who can assure that they, peering 
out at the world through the muddied and 
myopic lenses of their bitter and fear-ridden 
ideology, have not come to the conclusion 
themselves that war is unavoidable? From 
such a conclusion anything could flow. 

My purpose is not to make a plea for any 
certainty of a continued absence of major 
war. It is to make a plea against the as- 
sumption of any certainty that war cannot 
be avoided. It is to plead that before we as- 
sume that the world situation has turned 
basically and irrevocably against the chances 
of peace we make absolutely sure that we 
know what we're doing—that we test our 
views and retest them, putting aside all emo- 
tion and irritation and everything subjec- 
tive—that we take care to see that we are 
not being carried away here by false as- 
sumptions or short memories or emotion. 

Let us look carefully at these things which 
are often cited as the sources of despair. 

It is true that the Kremlin is hostile and 
secretive, and a constant source of worry, 
danger, and annoyance to us all; it has been 
that way for 33 years. 

It is true that Western Europe is over- 
shadowed by Soviet armed strength; it has 
been that way since 1945, and to some ex- 
tent even earlier. 

Tt is true that Russia has the atomic bomb. 
Did we then lack warning of this develop- 
ment? Does anybody suppose that we were 
in a position to assume, let us say 3 years 
ago, that they would not have it; that they 
would refrain from developing it out of some 
delicate regard for our feelings? I am not 
saying that these things are pleasant. I am 
asking whether they are new or unexpected. 

It is true that the Kremlin unleashed its 
Korean puppets against the South Korean 
Republic. But there is nothing in this fact 
which is out of accord with the pattern of 
Soviet behavior we have known for three 
decades. At no time has there been any rea- 
son to suppose that they would not do this 
sort of thing, if circumstances seemed pro- 
pitious. The assertion was made in a maga- 
zine article 3 years ago that the main concern 
of the Kremlin was to make sure that it has 
filled every nook and cranny available to it in 
the basin of world power. There was no ob- 
jective reason to assume that the Soviet 
leaders would leave the Korean nook un- 
filled if they thought they had a chance of 
filling it at relatively minor risk to them- 
selves and saw time running out on them. I 
am not trying to justify their action. I am 

our right to be surprised about it 
or to call it a manifestation of some new 
aggressiveness on the part of the Soviet 
Union. 


Finally, it is true that Communist China 
has defied the United Nations. It is true 
that Communist China has committed acts 
in Korea which no one can condone and 
for which its leaders bear the gravest re- 
sponsibility. If anyone needed proof that 
these Chinese Communist leaders are behav- 
ing hysterically and violently, with a dis- 
torted concept of the interests of their own 
people, and with no understanding at all for 
the nature and ideals of the non-Communist 
world, they have it, of course, in these events 
in Korea. 

But the question at issue here is not, and 
has never been, whether the Chinese Com- 
munists were nice people. The question 
Hes in the amount of damage they are ca- 
pable of doing, and are apt to do, to world 
stability. The question lies, for us, in the 
extent of the threat: in the measure of what 
we might call the intrinsic tolerances of the 
far eastern area against the effects of these 
tortured and neurotic attitudes we see in 
Peiping, and of what then remains to be 
done, and can only be done, by outside forces, 
and how much of that is within our capabili- 
ties. 

Are we sure we have this so carefully fig- 
ured out? Are we sure we have calculated 
correctly all the factors involved? China isa 
strange entity. She is called a world power, 
and doubtless deserves that designation from 
the standpoint of cultural and spiritual re- 
sources in her people. Actually she is the 
only country so considered which does not 
have the wherewithal to manufacture the 
sinews of her own military strength on a 
great-power scale. She has to get her major 
weapons from outside. I dare say that to 
date a considerable portion has come from 
us. Must that always be? It is true that 
China’s resources as of today, while limited, 
are not negligible, and that they are in the 
hands of people who are foolish and excited 
and irresponsible. That is a dangerous and 
worrisome fact. But let us measure realisti- 
cally the actual extent of this danger; let us 
be guided by that alone, and not by irrita- 
tion over the fact that they are foolish and 
excited and irresponsible. They are not the 
first people that we have known that were 
that way, and they will not be the last; and 
we are not the keepers of their souls. 

Now all of this might conceivably add up 
to the necessity for another world war; but 
before we decide that it does, let us be ter- 
ribly, terribly sure we are right. In the old 
carpenter guilds there was a principle that 
you should measure seven times before you 
cut omce. Are we sure we have measured 
here for the seventh time, or even for the 
third or the second? This is no time to make 
a false incision. The material will bear no 
more than one mistake. 

A major American weekly recently devoted 
an article to combating the theory that co- 
existence with the present Soviet system may 
be possible. It attacked the Secretary of 
State for adhering to what it called “this 
pernicious fallacy.” It called upon the 
President to drive from his councils at long 
last “all who have sold and fed him on the 
pap of coexistence with Soviet commu- 
nism.” 

Now these are tricky words, and no one 
can ever be entirely sure what they mean. 
But if they mean what I take them to mean, 
I would range myself squarely and emphat- 
ically with the culprits: with the objects of 
these attacks and criticisms. What is the 
phenomenon of extremism and despair with 
which we are confronted? 

Can this be realism, or ts it a shrinking 
away from the first harsh implications of 
world leadership? Whoever said that world 
leadership would be easy or comfortable? 
Coextensive with Soviet communism, as we 
have seen above, has been possible for 33 
years. I do not know whether it will con- 
tinue to be possible for a long time to come. 
But I would submit that these people who 
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wrote this article do not know for sure that 
it won't; and in attempting to persuade the 
public that it won't they have taken upon 
their shoulders a grievous responsibility and 
one which I should never wish to have on 
mine. 

They should not try to comfort them- 
selves and their readers with the flimsy pre- 
tense that this counsel of despair does not 
mean war. It does; and if this is the view 
they are going to take, let them have the 
forthrightness with themselves and with 
others to come out and say that what they 
are talking about is war and tell us how and 
to what ends and with what resources they 
propose we conduct that war, and how we are 
to assure the agreement of the members of a 
great coalition to a course founded on pre- 
conceptions which they do not share, and 
how a better world is supposed to emerge 
from the other end of this entire process, 

But better still, for them and for all of us, 
would be not to take this view at all; to ad- 
mit that the dimness of our vision gives us 
the right neither to a total optimism nor to 
a@ total pessimism, and that our duty to 
ourselves and to the hopes of mankind lies 
in avoiding, like the soul of evil itself, that 
final bit of impatience which, tells us to 
yield the last positions of hope before we 
Lave been pressed from them by unanswer- 
able force. 

As long as there is a one-thousandth 
chance that a major world conflict can be 
avoided—and I hold the chance far greater 
than that—let us guard that chance like the 
apple of our eye—let us remain considerate 
of the hopeful possibilities as well as the dis- 
couraging ones—let it not be said of us that 
we allowed any hope for the avoidance of war 
to die, like an unwanted and unappreciated 
child, by abandonment and neglect. 

I know that this is the view which has been 
held by my former associates in the Depart- 
ment of State, and that they will continue, 
despite all discouragements and opposition, 
to act on this. If these efforts succeed, the 
world will have been spared a great catas- 
trophe. If they fail, there will always be 
time for the other things, the unhappy 
things, later. 


Resolution of Society of Old Brooklynites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Society of Old Brooklynites, which 
I am pleased to commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

I heartily endorse this resolution. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION OFrFIceE Must BE 
MAINTAINED IN BROOKLYN 


Whereas it has been stated on reliable au- 
thority that the Veterans’ Administration in 
Washington plans to remove the Brooklyn 
regional office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion from Brooklyn; and 

Whereas the present Brooklyn regional of- 
fice is located at 33 Ryerson Street, in a 
building which may have to be taken over 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype Co. for war 
work; and 

Whereas nothing should interfere with 
speedy mobilization measures, and no ob- 
jection is interposed, so long as the Brooklyn 
regional office remains in Brooklyn: There- 
fore be it 
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Resolved, That the Society of Old Brook- 
lynites, in meeting assembled, Wednesday 
evening, February 7, 1951, goes on record as 
objecting to the removal of the Veterans’ 
Administration regional office from Brooklyn. 





Labor Leaders Balk Efforts To Halt 
Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in spite 
of the eminently fair, if not dangerously 
soft, wage control formula determined 
by Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston, 
the AFL-CIO United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee continues to balk at any partici- 
pation whatsoever in efforts to halt infla- 
tion and get the Nation on an adequate 
war basis. 

The United Labor Policy Committee 
has taken this attitude obviously because 
labor leaders in the United States intend 
to dictate, if they can, the whole war- 
time economic policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

What other interpretation can be put 
upon their action, when it is universally 
conceded that in a free Nation like ours, 
no really effective attempt can be made 
to create a wartime economy, without 
the consent and loyal support of labor, 
as well as of business and industry? We 
are either a Nation united, or a Nation 
disunited. ‘There can be nothing half- 
way about it. 

The vote to continue and make com- 
plete the labor boycott of participation 
in the war effort—for that is what the 
vote amounted to—was taken by the 
AFL-CIO United Labor Policy Commit- 
tee. It was not taken by the vast mem- 
bership of organized labor. I do not 
think for an instant that the action of 
the committee represented the attitudes 
or opinions of labor’s rank and file. 

If the United Labor Policy Commit- 
tee persists in its present attitude of 
sabotaging the effort to create an effec- 
tive national defense, and thus to pre- 
serve the Union, I believe its members 
soon will feel the wrath of labor union- 
ists throughout the country. 

Especially will this be true if the 
United Labor Policy Committee passes 
the word to union officials everywhere 
that now is the time to call a strike, and 
help to assert the complete political as- 
cendancy of labor unions in the United 
States. 

Ballot results in last fall’s election 
proved beyond any doubt that American 
labor unionists consider themselves 
Americans first, and unionists afterward. 
Labor leader members of the AFL-CIO 
United Labor Policy Committee would 
show good judgment, if they should refer 
this question of policy back to the mem- 
bership of all union locals. 

It is my conviction that the answer 
they would get would cause them to re- 


verse themselves in a hurry. The rank 
and file of labor would tell them to get 
back in there and pitch. At the same 
time, no doubt, they would be instructed 
to keep up the pressure, by legitimate 
means, for greater labor participation in 
the councils of Government boards and 
agencies responsible for mobilization 
and the economic controls of temporary 
value in making that mobilization pos- 
sible. 

Stalin and his Politburo must be 
watching with broad grins this evidence 
that American labor leaders are think- 
ing first of political power, and last of 
all the welfare of their country. If this 
attitude is continued for long, the Amer- 
ican people may begin to doubt the prot- 
estations of labor leaders that the 
unions have been purged of communism. 

The American people are likely to 
doubt, because they know that Eric 
Johnston has provided in his formula 
for cost-of-living escalator wage con- 
tracts, for fringe benefits in the way of 
health, welfare, and pension plans, and 
for adjustment of hardships and inequi- 
ties on a case-by-case basis. 

These concessions are greater than 
those being granted to any other seg- 
ment of the American public. What 
more can the labor leaders ask? 





A Prayer of Thanksgiving 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a poem en- 
titled “A Prayer of Thanksgiving,” 
which was composed by Irvin E. Perigo, 
Indiana’s poet-pianist, and read on Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, February 12, 1951, at 
Lincoln City Park, Ind. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


A PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING 


Where our flag of freedom flies, 
"Neath the soft blue Hoosier skies; 
Where the birds sing songs of cheer, 
O’er the grave we hold so dear, 

We would look to God to pray 

In our own true Hoosier way: 


“God of heaven and of earth, 
Thanks! to Thee for Lincoln’s birth; 
Thanks! to Thee for holy love 
Sent this mother, from above; 
Guilding Abe in childhood days; 
Keeping him in wholesome ways, 
That he might fulfill each task; 

Do whatever Thou might ask. 


“God of heaven and of earth, 
Thanks! to Thee for Lincoln’s birth.” 


So, we bring our flowers today, 

O’er this mother’s grave to lay; 

As we look through grateful tears, 
Back through all those stirring years; 
Back to Lincoln’s humble birth— 
Love’s gift to a needy earth. 
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So, our joys and tears today, 
Bind us, as we humbly pray: 


“God of heaven and of earth, 
Thanks! to Thee for Lincoln's birth. 
Amen.” 
—Irvin E. PERiGo, 
Indiana’s Poet-Pianist. 





Modern American Heroism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, many 
stories of bravery have come out of 
Korea during the past 8 months. Since 
these acts of heroism on the part of our 
boys occur in our own days and under 
the tension of world events, it is per- 
haps a little difficult for us to evaluate 
them fully and to realize how each of 
these heroic deeds contribute to the safe- 
guarding of our freedom. Many nations 
are fighting side by side in Korea against 
@ common and ruthless enemy. Men of 
different religious beliefs and different 
races have joined in the struggle for a 
free world. This, in itself, should be 
encouraging to all of us, 

A story depicting the experiences in 
Korea of an American marine of the 
Jewish faith was recently written by 
Billy Rose in one of his famous columns 
Pitching Horseshoes, I think it is one 
of the great stories of bravery to come 
out of Korea, a story of sacrifice involv- 
ing a Jewish corporal and his Irish cap- 
tain. It is also a story of faith. I am 
sure my colleagues will enjoy reading this 
brief but very human and characteris- 
tically American story of present-day 
heroism, It is as follows: 

Yom KIppur In KorEa 
(By Billy Rose) 

When Eleanor and I were in Tokyo a little 
over a year ago, we got to know Col. Anthony 
Story, General MacArthur’s pilot. This 
morning I got a letter from Tony with a 
Korea d.te line and it contained a story 
which I think is worth pass‘»g along. 

In one of the Marine Corps regiments 
which recently slugged into Inchon there was 
a@ corporal named Abraham Geller who had 
been brought up a nickel phone call away 
from Delancey Street. Abe is the son of a 
rabbi, and even at the front where sleep is 
the most important thing in the world, he 
never failed to wake a half hour before his 
buddies and go through the ritual of the 
orthodox morning prayers. 

On September 20, Abe’s regiment crossed 
the Han and cut the Seoul-Kaesong road 
and, what with snipers in every rice paddy, 
by dusk the men were glad to dig in and 
catch a few hours of clammy sleep—especial- 
ly since they knew that the drive for the 
Korean capital itself was scheduled for 
sunup. 

An hour before dawn, aside from the sens 
tries, only two men in the company were 
awake: Corporal Geller, bent over his prayer 
book, and Capt. George O’Connor, surveying 
the terrain and figuring out how best to dee 
ploy his troops in the coming action, 

When’ Abe was finished, the captain 
“Go back to the chow truck and get yourse 
a cup of coffee.” 
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“Thanks, Captain,” said Geller, “but to- 
day’s Yom Kippur, and I’m not supposed to 
eat until sundown.” 

“You mean to say you're going to fast the 
day we bust into Seoul?” said the captain. 

The East Sider grinned. “I figure I’ve got 
enough calories packed away for 24 hours,” 
he said. 

Well, as the papers have told you, the 
marines ran into plenty of trouble the first 
day of the drive, and along about sundown 
Captain O’Connor’s men were inching their 
way across a field littered with dead North 
Koreans. One of the Commies, however, 
though badly wounded, was only playing 
dead, and as the officer came within range 
he rolled over on his side and aimed his 
pistol. 

Abe, who was only a few feet from his 
commanding officer, saw the body move. He 
jerked his bayonet out of his belt and made 
a dive for the enemy soldier, but in finishing 
him off he got the three bullets which had 
been intended for O’Connor. 

The captain did the best he could for Abe, 
but at this stage the situation was what 
military commentators called “fluid,” and it 
was almost 3 hours before the corporal got 
a shot of penicillin and was carried to a hos- 
pital tent. 

The operation lasted over an hour, and 
when the surgeon finally came out Captain 
O’Connor was waiting for him. 

“How does it look?” he asked. 

“The kid’s doing fine,” said the surgeon. 

“I figured he was done for,” said O’Connor. 

“So did I,” said the surgeon. “The bullets 
went through his abdomen and several loops 
of intestine and wounds like that are gen- 
erally fatal if penicillin isn’t administered 

pretty fast. The spillage almost always 
causes peritonitis.” 

“I don’t get all the words,” said the cap- 
tain, “but his pulling through seems like 
something of a miracle.” 

“In a manner of speaking it is,” said the 
surgeon. “Geller owes his life to the fact 
that when he was shot there was hardly any 
food in his stomach.” 


Resolution of the New York Young 
Democratic Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following resolution, 
adopted on January 31, 1951, at a regu- 
lar meeting of the New York Young 
Democratic Club, 

I heartily endorse the views expressed 
therein. 

The resolution reads as follows: 


The New York Young Democratic Club, 
Inc., resolves, That the United States should 
give to the people of India the 2,000,000 tons 
of wheat it needs to prevent famine. This 
food should be sent at once and with no 
political strings attached. 
| Regardless of any differences we have with 

dia over China or otherwise, let us not 
defame ourselves by giving even a shred of 

ication to the charge that we could let 
ple die of hunger because their govern- 
ann did not vote as we would like it to 
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Let us not as a government do what no 
decent American would do himself if it were 
his personal responsibility to give or with- 
hold out of his surplus food for men, women, 
and children dying of hunger. 

Let us rather hereby reaffirm our belief in 
the dignity of the individual man. 


Proposed Amendments to Selective 
Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp several edi- 
torials regarding the proposed amend- 
ments to the Selective Service Act. 

These include editorials from the 
Washington Star, Indianapolis News, 
New Orleans Item, Christian Science 
Monitor, and Newark News. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Star of Janu- 
ary 19, 1951] 


We Micutr Neep THEM To SurvVIvE 


The Department of Defense has gone 
about as far as it reasonably could be ex- 
pected to go in the direction of sparing 18- 
year-olds from combat service. The bill 
which Defense Secretary Marshall has pro- 

would guarantee that no draftee un- 
der 19 would be sent into combat without 
adequate training. This provision, General 
Marshall assured Congress, “would virtually 
wipe out, except in time of dire emergency, 
the probability that any young man brought 
into the service in the early days of this pro- 
gram would go into combat before he was 
19.” Presumably the Department’s policy 
will be to give every draftee considerably 
more than the minimum 4 months of basic 
training before he becomes eligible to be sent 
overseas. 

This is a sensible modification of the De- 
partment’s original plan for induction of 18- 
year-olds for training and service. The pro- 
gram combines universal training with se- 
lective service in such a way as to provide not 
only the men needed to build up our present 
forces to required strength, but to provide a 
permanent pool of trained citizen-soldiers 
in reserve. Strong reaction had developed in 
Congress, however, against lowering the draft 
age without a statutory restriction against 
sending the younger men into combat. The 
congressional reaction reflected an under- 
standable reluctance of parents to having 


‘youths of 18 thrust into the midst of war’s 


horrors. 

Conditions being as they are today, how- 
ever, the time conceivably might come when 
we would need the services in combat of 
every able-bodied citizen, regardless of age. 
Secretary Marshall was not stating an empty 
fear when he warned that a legislative pro« 
hibition against use of men under 19 could 
“cripple the services in meeting a sudden, 
ruthless, and violent action by our possible 
enemy.” If such an extreme emergency 
should develop, the Army’s hands should not 
be tied by well-meant but risky limitations 
on use of younger men, 
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[From the Indianapolis News of January 12, 
1951] 


Tue Best AGE ror SERVICE 


Building projected Army Ground Forces of 
8,500,000 men will require drastic expansion 
of the present exemption-hedged Selective 
Service Act. A Senate Armed Services sub- 
committee now is being acquainted with the 
hard fact that unless 18-year-olds are made 
eligible for service young married men and 
vvterans of World War II, up to 35, will have 
to be called. 

In the interests of equity, of physical and 
mental capacity, and of obtaining the maxi- 
mum amount of service at an age which 
would cause the minimum of disruption to 
individual lives and to the national economy, 
th: Defense Department’s proposal to build 
up the Armed Forces with 18-year-olds Js 
inescapably logical. The proposal, as out- 
li:.ed by Secretary of Defense George Mar- 
shall and Assistant Secretary Anna Rosen- 
berg, properly would not only fill present 
emergency requirements but also would cre- 
ate a long-needed, permanent reserve of 
trained manpower. % 

Secretary Marshall told the Senators that 
a system of “universal military service and 
training represents what I believe is the best 
wey to meet our immediate need for enlarged 
combat forces and at the same time to pro- 
vide an enduring base for our military 
strength.” In other words, the combination 
of immediate draft authority and universal 
youth training on a reserve basis would end 
the dangerous cycles of complete demobili- 
zation of strength which have so weakened 
the Nation in the last generation. 

Since 1945 this newspaper has been a con- 
sistent advocate of universal military train- 
ing for the Nation’s youth. It probably is 
not too much to say that had an adequate 
system of this kind been in operation, giving 
the United States a ready reserve of trained 
men, the Reds would not have dared to at- 
tack in Korea. Instead, our weakness in- 
vited attack and our reverses can be traced 
to our own blindness and unpreparedness. 

With or without total war, the next decade 
will be for our country one of constant threat 
and alarm, in which we can afford no longer 
not to be prepared for the worst. It is with 
common prudence, therefore, that the De- 
fense Department is urging on Congress 
manpower-skill training legislation broad 
enough to take care of the future, as well 
as the urgent necessities of the moment, 
The resultant law should not be of the piece- 
meal character of past efforts. Too long the 
United States has suffered from short-term 
military policies, expedients, and improvisa- 
tions. Universal service, at the age when it 
can most easily be borne, is the best answer, 


[From the New Orleans (La.) Item of Janu- 
ary 17, 1951] | 
New Drarr Request—For Boys or 18: A 
UNIFORM 

The immediacy of the danger we face is 
driven home again by Secretary Marshall's 
urgent request for the drafting of 18-year- 
olds. 

The simple fact is that the Armed Forces 
are working for a goal of 3,500,000 men in 
uniform within the next 6 months. And 
the present draft law can’t supply that many. 

A substantial proportion of the 9,000,000 
men registered in the 19-through-25 bracket 
are subject to deferment. This group in- 
cludes veterans, reservists, those who hold 
essential jobs in industry, those responsible 
for the support of dependents, and those 
who fall short physically or mentally. 


‘* The deferment policy can be tightened, 


and the length of service for draftees, now 
20 months, can be extended. Still the cur- 
rent reservoir will not supply the necessary 
manpower, 
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For this reason the Defense Department 
is requesting immediate military service for 
18-year-olds, starting with a draft of 450,000. 
(More than a million youths reach 18 an- 
nually, but present standards would permit 
calling only 700,000.) 

Secretary Marshall says “Universal mili- 
tary service and training represents what 
I believe is the best way to meet our imme- 
diate needs for enlarged combat forces and 
at the same time to provide an enduring 
base for our military strength.” 

Marshall is speaking of permanent legis- 
lation designed to provide the greatest long- 
term security with the lowest cost in men 
and money. 

The general’s proposal is not pleasant 
news. But we are facing a fight for sur- 
vival—a fight that calls for both immediate 
and long-range strength. 

It is clear, as the nonpartisan Committee 
on the Present Danger recently declared, 
“the time has come for a new concept that 
universal service in defense of our freedom 
is a privilege and an obligation of our young 
men.” ° 

Marshall's plan is designed to further this 
concept and yet create the least possible in- 
terference with family life and with the 
Nation's ability to produce for defense. 

There would be hardships, of course, par- 
ticularly in education, although the plan 
includes these provisions: 

For the first 3 years, 75,000 youths a year 
would be deferred—after basic training—to 
study medicine, the sciences and other 
needed specialties. Others already studying 
in these fields would be deferred upon grad- 
uation in sufficient numbers to meet civilian 
requirements. fi 

The Navy's officer training program in 
civilian colleges would be expanded to cover 
the other services. 

The services would send another 50,000 to 
colleges for training that would help the 
military. 

Many of those drafted would probably go 
to college after their tour of duty; others 
would not resume their education. 

Any way you look at it, colleges would be 
hard hit, and some might be forced to close 
their doors. 

But, in a sense, that is only another side 
to the sacrifices that must be made by the 
hundreds of thousands of individual boys 
who normally would be thronging the class- 
rooms. 

We must face up to the fact that preserv- 
ing the peace or winning the war, if it comes, 
will require many harsh programs. Free- 
dom does not come cheap or easy. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, Mass., of January 23, 1951] 


Somesopy Has To SERve 


These are times when the human mind 
finds few painless answers to the challenges 
and all of the answers call for courage. 
‘These are times, also, of decision. And the 
necessity of decision brings all the con- 
tradictions of wishful thinking out in the 
open. It is not a happy season for 

Congress knows it dare not fail to provide 
the Nation with military manpower sufficient 
to meet today’s crisis and the probability of 
continuing crises over an unknown number 
of years. Yet it is being bombarded by 
constituents who urge earnestly that 18- 
year-olds are too young for actual military 
service, by others who demand that neither 
veterans nor fathers shall be drafted, and 
by colleges which, fearing an unbridgeable 
period devoid of male students, plead for 
broad deferments. 

Secretary Marshall's order permitting stu- 
dents to enlist in the service of their choice 
even after being called for preinduction ex- 
amination should end the current wave of 
panic enlistments. But the long-term out- 
look for the colleges is still wndecided, and 


the struggle between the champions of the 
18-year-olds and of the veterans and fathers 
still goes on. 

For the immediate build-up it is hard to 
defend further exemption of young veterans 
of brief noncombat service who have not ac- 
quiréd family responsibilities. Perhaps 
their inclusion in the draft might permit 
assuring 6 months’ training to 18-year-olds 
before they are sent outside the country. 

As for the needs of the long haul: We 
have yet to hear of any system other than 
near-universal service for at least 2 years and 
beginning at age 18 which would maintain 
the Armed Forces’ ranks in a ready condition 
and build the pool of trained reserves against 
an all-out war, and do both jobs with so little 
disruption of the Nation’s social and eco- 
nomic structure. 

One thing is certain: Any answer to the 
military services problem will demand sac- 
rifices of many. We think the American 
people are readier to make them than Con- 
gressmen’s mail may indicate. 


[From the Newark (N. J.) News of January 
13, 1951] 
UMST AnD THE COLLEGES 


On the same da~ that Secretary of Defense 
Marshal] introduced before the Senate sub- 
committee on preparedness the plan for 

universal .military service and 
training, the Association of .” 1erican Col- 
leges in Atlantic City was drawing up a 
“declaration on manpower.” The Defense 
Department’s plan was for 27 months of 
training and service by all able-bodied 
youths from the time they reached the age 
of 18. The colleges, representing 650 insti- 
tutions, were for keeping the induction age 
of 19, and for keeping the draft out of certain 
professional schools. 

The Department of Defense in its UMST 
plan has taken cognizance of the need to 
“keep the educational pipeline from drying 
up.” As the plan was discussed before the 
same subcommittee by Mrs. Anr- M. Rosen- 
berg, Assistant Sec:>tary of Defense, it does 
not meet the wish of the colleges to keep the 
induction age at 19. But it does provide that 
in each of the first 3 years, after 4 months 
of preliminary training, the President may 
suspend temporarily the rest of their service 
to 75,000 youths to permit them to complete 
college courses, at the conclusion of which 
they would have to put in their remaining 
military service. Further, there is the im- 
plication that the colleges may get as many 
as 50,000 military personnel not connected 
with UMST, to pursue “specialties of value 
to the military.” 

Admitting that national welfare must come 
first, the colleges express the view that there 
should be deferment for students in pro- 
fessional schools of theology, medicine, den- 
tistry and related health fields, and in the 
graduate schools in mathematics, engineer- 
ing, and physical and biological sciences, 
They urge also that youth, generally, after 
basic training, be furloughed to the colleges 
of their choices for further training. 

It is obvious that as this proposal by 
General Marshali is crystallized into legis- 
lation, the colleges cannot get all they want. 
But it is plain that the attitude of the Gov. 
ernment toward them is sympathetic, and 
that some way may be found whereby weak- 
er private institutions will not be driven to 
the wall by depletion of their student bodies. 
The very emergency that projects universal 
military training cannot be adequately met 
at the price of a partial educational collapse. 

The Marshall-Rosenberg program repre- 
sents a real advance, from the point of view 
of the colleges. Once in effective operation, 
it would be far better than the present 
inchoate mixture of draft, enlistment, Re- 
serves, and National Guard. But college 
administrators and trustees will, for the 
visible future, face enormous difficulties. 
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Delaware Senator, Foe of Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD, I am pleased to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a newspaper article 
concerning the very distinguished and 
able senior United States Senator from 
the State of Delaware, the Honorable 
Joun J. WILLIAMS. 

This article was written by the very 
able columnist, Herman A. Lowe, and ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
February 24, 1951: 


DELAWARE SENATOR, For oF Waste, SHOws UP 
CosTLy CHEESE NONSENSE 
(By Herman A. Lowe) 

WASHINGTON, February 24.—They pay con- 
siderable attention in the Senate when JoHN 
J. WiitiaMs, the thin man from Delaware, 
begins to speak. This grain dealer-solon 
from the second smallest State in the United 
States of America, talks in a dry, slightly 
harsh voice and with hardly more oratorical 
gesture than a cigar store Indian. 

What counts is not how he says it, but 
what he hastosay. For he’s a quiet Galahad 
on behalf of the taxpayer’s buck. He tilts 
endlessly against waste and extravagance 
and, unlike some of his colleagues, votes 
the way he talks. 

He was up again, briefly, this past week 
with a typically WiitraMs piece of informa- 
tion. He had learned that the 50,000,000 
pounds of Cheddar cheese which this Gov- 
ernment sold at a price of 15 cents per pound 
although our Government had purchased it 
as surplus for about 31 cents a pound. 

But it was the second part of what he said 
which was the snapper. 

At the same time our Government was 
holding this cheese off the American market 
to keep up prices to the American house- 
wife, and selling at half cost to a foreign 
nation, American food firms were forced to 
import about 13,000,000 pounds of the very 
same kind of cheese. 

They got it from the British Common- 
wealth units of Canada and New Zealand at 
prices ranging from 21 to 37 cents per pound, 
as contrasted with the price at which we were 
selling it to Britain. 

It was similar to the instance brought up 
recently by anothér Senator that we were 
exporting surplus butter at 17 cents a pound 
while American housewives paid up to 
cents. 

WrtuiaMs first teed off, a couple of years 
back, against the Federal pension system 
which was then—and probably is yet—shot 
full of inequities. 

He brought out such examples as the sub- 
stitute mail carrier who contributed $116.11 
to the fund. On the basis of his normal 
life expectancy, WitL1ams pointed out, he 
would get a total of $17,850 from’ the fund. 
Another employee, who had contributed a 
total of $72.86 to the fund, was drawing an 
annual pension of $251.64. 

A year later Wit.iaMs disclosed that the 
books of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
showed a discrepancy of more than $366,- 
000,000. A lot of it subsequently proved 

bookkeeping 





due to the world's worst sys- 


tem, but considerable money was collected 
from private debtors and accounts were 
straightened out with other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies which owed CCC, 
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By mid-1950, unaccounted-for items were 
down to $96,440,497; the administration felt 
it ought to just write this off so as to get 
the books back into balance. Wriams 
raised the roof and the work of trying to 
clear up the accounts goes on. 

WrtiaMs has attacked the Maritime Com- 
mission, whose records rival those of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Thanks to 
his goading, the Commission collected for 
the taxpayers several million dollars owed 
by private business firms. 

Although a dealer in grain and from a 
State with considerable agriculture, Wi.- 
LtiaMs has fearlessly attacked what he regards 
as wasteful farm subsidies. 

H>'s quite a guy. 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
New York Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun 
of February 17, 1951: 


Micuttest FLeet Harts Navy Yard, 150 Years 
O.tp—Its First WaRSHIP, FrRicaATE, Hap 74 
Guns, AND Now It ConvERTS HUGE CARRIERS 


(By Edward J. Mowery) 


A workman in a yellow helmet surveyed 
the ‘2eming, 288-acre New York Naval Ship- 
yard today, threw out his chest, and ob- 
served: . 

“Next Friday we’re goin’ to be bustin’ out 
all over. Team work—that’s the answer.” 

Across the network of streets, ways, and 
drydocks which punch their way into the 
brine of Wallabout Bay, Rear Adm. Paul B. 
Nibecker, commander of the world’s largest 
shipyard, agreed. 

“Yes, because of excellent teamwork 
through the years, we'll proudly commemo- 
rate this yard’s one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary February 23, and at the same 
time try to dispel the element of mystery 
inside our gates. 

“There’s a lot of big stuff going on in here, 
but we don’t use any mirrors.” 


CARRIERS STRESSED 


The admiral—an expert naval architect— 
conceded that a lot has happened to the 
seagoing silhouette since Robert Fulton's 
2,000-ton “floating teakettle” first slipped 
down the Brooklyn yard ways in 1815. 

“The emphasis,” he said, “is on carriers, 
which have more than demonstrated their 
value in Korea. And this is the Nation’s 
lead design yard for carriers. We’ve modern- 
ized one, two other similar jobs are under 
way—Wasp and Bennington—and we have 
information that we'll take care of others. 

“It’s a 3-year converting program and each 
modernization costs around $38,000,000. 
We're removing gun turrets to equip the 
flat-tops with escalators, installing stronger 
catapults, arresting gear, and flight decks 
to handle bigger planes. 

“And * * * one of these days we're 
going to put a new slogan on our letterhead. 
We'll call this the Can Do Yard. 


SLOGAN JUSTIFIED 


Glorious tradition, accompanying Amer- 
ica’s rise in sea supremacy, more than justi- 
fies use of the slogan at the New York base, 


established in 1801 on a 42-acre plot of land 
purchased from John Jackson, a shipbuilder. 

Three years before, Jackson built a small 
frigate (the Adams) for the Government in 
the tiny yard made up of swamps and mud 
flats. The yard didn’t mature until 1812, 
when the Nation's second vital conflict 
thrust the construction of more than 100 
vessels upon its limited facilities. 

The challenge was met and conquered by 
ingenuity, improvisations and sweat. And 
in 1817 the yard began work on its first 
naval vessel—the 74-gun frigate Ohio, larg- 
est ship built in this country up to that time. 

In the ensuing years of peace the navy 
yard flexed its muscles with new shops and 
@ $2,000,000 drydock (completed in 1851). 
Then came the Civil War’s unprecedented 
demands for 16 new fighting craft and 416 
conversions of merchant ships. Again the 
New York yard, employing 5,500 trained 
workers, spewed forth fighting craft. 

With the ebb and flow of peace and war, 
the New York shipyard responded with ap- 
propriate facilities and personnel. Lawns 
and trophy halls which delighted sightseers 
gave way to larger shops, railroad tracks, 
and piers. Fast building ways blossomed 
and gargantuan drydocks, which overcame 
substrata quicksand, dotted the cavernous 
water front. 

When the rumble of war swept the Con- 
tinent in 1917, the yard was one of America’s 
top naval workshops. Employment jumped 
t> 18,000. One herculean task was con- 
siruction of 40 submarine chasers to meet 
the U-boat threat. 

And es American sea power grew, so did 
the kecls of powerful dreadnaughts. Up to 
this time, the yard had launched 50 vessels 
of varying tonnage and armor, starting with 
the line ship Ohio. They included sloops, 
cutters, paddle-wheel steamers, torpedo 
boats, cruisers, and the venerable but deadly 
battleship New York (1912). 


BIG BATTLE WAGONS 


From 1915 to 1922, eyes of the naval world 
focused on activities in the Brooklyn yard, 
where five first-class battleships with tre- 
mendous fire power were taking shape, 
They were the Arizona, New Mezico, Ten- 
nessee, South Dakota, and Indiana. 

Then came the disarmament conference 
which halted work on the last two vessels, 
February 8, 1922. They were one-third 
finished. 

As air power became more potent in the 
late 1930's, the New York shipyard kept 
abreast. 

From December 7, 1941, t> 1945, the yard 
repaired more than 5,000 ships, converted 250 
others and turned out these battlewagons— 
North Carolina, Icwa, and “Mighty Mo,” on 
whese deck the Japs signed their uncondi- 
tional surrender. 


PARADE OF CARRIERS 


The carrier parade picked up immediately. 
Three were of the Essex class (Bennington, 
Bon Homme Richard, and Kearsarge). The 
Franklin D. Roosevelt followed, and the last, 
the Oriskany, has just undergone complete 
modernization. 

At the peak of the yard’s World War II 
production, 69,000 workers manned the maze 
of building ways, drydocks, and foundries. 

Next week, national, State and city offi- 
cials will pay tribute to the rich traditions of 
the New York yard which has contributed so 
much to America's safe‘y and strength. 


AS A WORKER PUTS IT 


Gazing at one of the grayish hulks in dry- 
dock, Robert E. Hanlon, 69, of 1517 East 
Twenty-ninth Street, Brooklyn, put -it 
another way: 

“I came to work here 46 years ago and I’ve 
watched all kinds of ships slide down the 
ways. They've been awfully good to me—the 
Navy personnel. And we've always tried to 
do the job well, 
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“I'll never forget working on the first oil 
engines for the battlewagon Arizona. We 
built ‘em under the supervision of Adm. 
Chester Nimitz. And when I read about him 
in the last war, I wasn’t surprised He's bril- 
liant and has a fine personality” 

“You know,” the public works foreman 
added softly, “I get just ¢s big a thrill at 
seeing a modern craft launched as I did the 
older type vessels. You get sort of a patriotic 
chill that runs up and down your spine.” 


kiistory of the Touro Synagogue in 
Newport, R. I. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of the Touro Synagogue in Newport, 
R. I., has been told many times. It is 
appropriate, however, that we repeat it 
today. | 

I am therefore placing in the Recorp 
the story as told in the Metropolitan 
Star of February 1951. 


Uncie Sam Goes TO SYNAGOGUE: HISTORY OF 
A Newport SHRINE 


(We celebrate Washington's Birthday this 
week. The Touro Synagogue in Newport is 
now a national shrine. Its worshipers 
played important parts in our revolutionary 
cause and in 1790 Washington visited the 
synagogue. It was in a letter to this syna- 
gogue that he quoted his never-forgotten 
words: “For, happily, the Government of 
the United States gives to bigotry no sanc- 
tions.” It is fitting therefore, that we re- 
view the history of this national shrine in 
Newport during the week of Washington's 
Birthday.) 

One hundred and eighty-eight years ago a 
small group of Jews gathered for their first 
service in their new synagogue in Newport, 
R. I. This was their first temple in their 
new land. Most of their fathers and mothers 
and some of them had fled religious persecu- 
tion in the Old World and had found respite 
and a new home in this newest of lands— 
America. For over a hundred years now 
they had lived in freedom and tolerance in 
this land and had worshiped God in their 
own fashion—in the same manner as had 
Abraham and all his seed. 

But previously the worship of God had 
been carried on in one or another private 
home. The members of the congregation 
had prospered in the new land, and now they 
decided to build a new temple to praise the 
Almighty. One of the finest architects of 
the day, Peter Harrison, was called in to 
design the synagogue. 

This first house of worship of the 
Sephardic Jewish colony in Newport weath- 
ered many of the storms breaking over the 
handful of colonies, which later became a 
federation of States, and today stands out 
as one of the spiritual, moral, and physical 
leaders of the world. Recently the Govern- 
ment of the United States, recognizing the 
fact that the temple had lived the history 
of this country and survived as the oldest 
synagogue in America, designated the Touro 
Synagogue a national historic site. 


TOURO FIRST RABBI 


After the founding of the synagogue, in 
1763, the congregation asked Isaac Touro, 
an immigrant from Holland, to act as its 
first rabbi. He led the congregation until 
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1780, when the Revolutionary War caused 
the temporary closing of the temple. Touro 
left Newport and went to New York to act 
as rabbi for the Shearith Israel congregation, 
Later he migrated to Kingston, on the West 
Indian island of Jamaica, where he died. 

Many members of the congregation took 
part in our Nation’s early struggle for lib- 
erty. They included soldiers, businessmen, 
and financiers. Aaron Lopez, one of the lat- 
ter, sacrificed his entire personal fortune 
to further the American cause. 

In 1790, George Washington visited the 
synagogue and later wrote its congregation 
an expression of religious liberty, which is as 
valid today as it was on the day Washington 
wrote it. It reads: 

“The citizens of the United States of 
America have a right to applaud themselves 
for having given to mankind examples of 
an enlarged and liberal policy, a policy 
worthy of imitation. All alike lib- 
erty of conscience and immunities of citizen- 
ship. 

“It is now no more that toleration is 
spoken of, as if it was by the indulgence of 
one class of people that another enjoyed the 
exercise of their inherent natural rights.” 


NO SANCTION TO BIGOTRY 


“For, happily, the Government of the 
United States, which gives to bigotry no 
sanction, to persecution no assistance, re- 
quires only that they who live under its 
protection should demean themselves as good 
citizens, in giving it on all occasions their 
effectual support.” 

Although Touro had left the country, his 
family remained associated with the temple. 
Both sons became leading citizens of the 
country as well as of the Jewish community. 
After Isaac Touro’s death, his wife, Reyna, 
and his sons, Judah and Abraham, returned 
to Boston. The youngest brother remained 
in the East, but Judah, after one business 
voyage for his uncle, decided to set up in 
business for himself and went off to New 
Orleans. Here, despite the fact that Jews 
were theoretically barred from the city, un- 
der an old colonial law, Judah became a suc- 
cessful businessman and a prominent civic 
leader. In the defense of the city against 
the British during the War of 1812, he was 
one of the 13 men wounded among the Amer- 
ican forces. 

During his convalescence, Judah, who had 
by this time become a wealthy man, de- 
cided to use his wealth for philanthropic 
purposes. His first act was to purchase the 
land and building of the local Unitarian 
Church, whose minister was his friend. After 
the sale, which was forced by the church’s 
indebtedness, he turned it back to the Uni- 
tarian congregation. Some years later after 
a fire had destroyed the building, he sup- 
plied the Christian congregation with 
another house of worship. 

His donation of $10,000 toward the com- 
pletion of the Bunker Hill Monument re- 
ceived great publicity—so great, in fact, that 
Touro told his old friend, the Unitarian 
minister, that he would like to take back 
the money because he had been promised 
anonymity, and the publicity disturbed him, 

HELPED ALL FAITHS 

Under Touro’s inspiration, New Orleans es- 
tablished, in 1853, a Hebrew Foreign Mission 
Society to help Jews abroad. A year earlier, 
he had bought a large estate and built a 
hospital there, which he left to the city 
upon his death. During the last years of 
his life, he donated a considerable sum to 
Mount Sinai Hospital in New York. His will 
provided for over $200,000 for Jewish pur- 
poses and another $150,000 for various Chris- 
tian and nonsectarian charities. 

Both Judah and his brother donated funds 
for the upkeep of the Touro Synagogue, 
which was named for their father. In his 


will Judah left $75,C0) to the congregation 
for the cemetery and the salary of the rabbi 
of the synagogue, while Abraham left $10,- 
000 to the State of Rhode Island to main- 
tain the building and another $5,000 for the 
city of Newport to repair the street leading 
to it. 

The building itself is considered one of 
the finest examples of colonial architecture. 
Its designer had previously built King's 
Chapel in Boston and Christ Church in Cam. 
bridge. The woodwork in the synagogue is 
all hand carved and the masonic structure 
of the building follows the Temple of Jeru- 
salem. Twelve columns, each a solid tree 
trunk, represent the 12 tribes of Israel. The 
central candelabrum is wrought of silver and 
is a beautiful example of contemporary art. 
No metal was used in the building, every 
unit was dovetailed and joined by dowel. 

Although the National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interior will aid in caring 
for the synagogue, the ownership of the 
building will remain with the congregation 
and it will continue to be used as a place of 
worship. 


Bled White by Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER: Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Michigan 
Tradesman, a widely read semimonthly 
business publication which well ex- 
presses opinions of business and pro- 
fessional people of my State. This edi- 
torial, “Are We Being Bled White by New 
Taxes To Protect a Europe That Won't 
Defend Itself?” should be read by every 
Member of Congress. The editorial fol- 
lows: 


Are We BeInc Riep WHITE BY New TAxeEs 
To Protect a EUROPE Tuat Won’t Derenp 
ITSELF? 


Once upon a time we had a President who 
told us “all we Lave to fear is fear itself.” 
Through the years this advice has given the 
people of the United States a kind of false 
courage to undertake and do things beyond 
their capacity and beyond the bounds of 
common sense. Wishful thinking by the 
man who thought up the nifty saying and 
on the part of others whom he influenced, 
has helped to get the country into its present 
nightmare of confusion, 

At this time the people of the United 
States crave leadership in which they can 
have confidence. If ever a big man were 
needed, he is needed today—a man of clear 
thinking, sound common sense, acquainted 


self-confident and willful that he will not 
seek and accept good advice. 

We have been through an era of dreams. 
We have followed leaders, who, doubtless 


ccuatbe ciion te eels tak guesses gina 
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when all history teaches us that mankind 
seldom is without wars. 

And so, today we have a United Nations 
organization which is supposed to represent 
all nations but doesn’t, because Communists 
cannot join in any endeavor with non-Com- 
munists. And worse, those who formed the 
United Nations gave the Russians a veto on 
its decisions. 

Even while long-winded orators speak non. 
sense at meetings of the members of the 
United Nations, an army supposed to rep- 
resent the world organization but really is 
about 80 percent American, is at war with 
Communists of Korea and China, while Com- 
munist Russia decries the United States and 
encourages the armies opposing Yankees in 
Korea. 

BLED WHITE BY TAXATION 

The United States Government is bleeding 
its own people white through taxation to 
finance an unprecedented program of pre- 
paredness against war. The Government has 
tried to persuade us that to protect our- 
selves from Russian aggression we must go 
to meet the Communists inside the conti- 
nent of Europe. Our frontier has been 
placed even beyond the Rhine—on the Elbe. 

Our President claims he has the right 
to send American fighting men wherever he 
thinks they should be sent. It was he— 
and he alone—who sent American boys to 
fight in Korea, where we already have had 
® casualty list of around 50,000. The thought 
must occur to every good American: “Why 
would any man crave the authority to send 
American soldiers to their destruction?” It 
seems that every good American would shud- 
der to have and to exercise such fearful 
authority. 

In conditions as they are and our Federal 
Government demanding such shocking sums 
as $70,000,000,000 for defense purposes, our 
domestic situation becomes confused. The 
Government wants ever more control of the 
people, and especially of their purse. It 
seeks control of prices, of metals, foods, im- 
ports, exports, distribution, manufacture, 
wages, hours, living conditions, And it plas- 
ters a tax on everything we make, handle, 
use, consume. Rarely, and probably never 
in history, has any country struggled under 
such crushing taxation as the United States 
of today. 

GIVE US OUR DAILY SCARE 


How can any people be at ease when forced 
to go through the scares as daily come to 
us via our newspapers or are thundered at 
us over the radio? We read that “the family 
food bill is going up again, perhaps March 
1.” At breakfast we read that another big 
strike is looming in the automobile industry. 
Again we are told wool manufacturers wiil 
be forced to boost men’s wearing apparel 
30 to 50 percent by the: spring of 1952, or 
that carpet manufacturers have stopped tak- 
ing orders because they can’t survive under 
controlled selling prices but no control over 
prices of imported wool they have to buy and 
use.in manufacturing processes. 

In Government positions of importance 
are blundering jobholders who drive the 
public into scare buying because they pre- 
dict a shortage of production in automobiles, 
television sets, textiles, plastics, wearing ap- 
parel, shoes, etc., etc. They place more 
stringent controls on credit to hold down 
purchasing. They express their fears of infla- 
tion, which only add to the fear the public 
already has of the shrinking value of the 
dollar. 


INFLATION IS A REAL THREAT 


As a matter of fact, inflation really is the 
greatest of the threats that stultify progress 
in this country right now. How to stop it 
claims the attention of good business and 
sane men in public offices. 

Most men who are trying to think and act 
straight are of opinion that deficit financing 
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by the Federal Government lies at the base 
of inflation. They are of opinion also that 
to best fight inflation the Government must 
formulate and stick to a “pay-as-we-go” pro- 
gram. They say we can pay as we go, no 
matter how high the price of preparedness 
against war may be. Some of these men are 
advising resort to the sales tax. Unfortu- 
nately, the sales tax itself suggests unrest 
and leads to a new kind of fear. However, a 
sales tax hits everybody—even those who 
foolishly think “a little inflation is a good 
thing.” 

Some people in Washington suddenly have 
been struck with the thought that it might 
be a good thing if the Federal Government 
itself exercised a little economy, although 
our Kansas City President challenges any- 
body to cut his latest proposed $71,000,000,- 
000-plus budget. A great many other people 
have been suddenly struck with the thought 
that possibly all this present war scare may 
have been just imagined and that we, the 
people, ought to have a little more informa- 
tion on the whole big problem confronting 
the public. 


HAVE ANOTHER EMERGENCY 


Somehow, some of the people holding big 
jobs in Washington manage to build up an 
“emergency” at just the time when they need 
one to carry out their own programs. This 
country was going along at a fairly even 
pace before our President, on all but a sudden 
impulse sent our fighting men into Korea. 
If there hadn't been an “emergency” before 
that time, there certainly has been one since 
then. 

The sad fact is that the mutual calling of 
names by the United States and Soviet Rus- 
sia cannot go on forever without ending in 
a hot instead of a cold war between the two 
nations. The Secretary of State informed 
the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees that the Federal Admin- 
istration intends to send 100,000 additional 
American Army troops to Europe as part of 
a combined defense force against Commu- 
nist aggression. Defense Secretary Marshall 
disclosed plans to double 100,000 of American 
ground troops in Europe this year. 


MINORITY REPUBLICANS ALERT 


There is definite indication that the Re- 
publican party opposition to the Democratic 
Administration’s policy is getting stronger. 
Recently 118 of 199 Republican members of 
the House of Representatives, signed a decla- 
ration of foreign policy which asks for a re- 
examination and a revision of the so-called 
bi-partisan policy which has clamped a 
silencer on much needed criticism of our for- 
eign policy as fixed by Roosevelt, Truman, 
et al. 

These Republicans believe that American 
foreign policy should be based on protecting 
the safety and welfare of the American people 
at home, more than on protecting foreign 
peoples. Ten of Michigan’s 12 Republican 
Congressman have signed this declaration, 
which says that our foreign policy has been 
“in large part a costly failure.” The declara- 
tion makes the following as a suggestive 
basis for our foreign policy: 

“1, Whatever our future military policy is 
to be, it must be determined with full partici- 
pation and approval of the Congress. 

“2. Make this country impregnable to ate 
tack. 

“3. Reduce nonessential civilian expendi- 
tures. 

“4. Build a strong defense system in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

“5. Build a strong defense line in the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Refuse further aid of 
any kind to western Europe unless persuaded 
that western Europe is carrying its full share 
of the burden. In any case, invite Britain 
and the British Government to participate 
fully in this program. 


“6. Conclude peace treaties with Germany, 
Japan, and Austria.” 

A reexamination of the whole situation in 
Europe might reveal that the people over 
there are more or less reconciled to a Russian 
invasion and are not eager to rearm and 
fight the Communists, because they dread 
most of all another bombing in which both 
friend and enemy might engage in case world 
war III is fought. We must not be misled into 
committing ourselves to fight in a Europe 
laboring under this impression or delusion. 

BIPARTISANSHIP A FAILURE 

We need, and must have, an alert, ener- 
getic, determined opposition party. We have 
had entirely too much of the so-called bi- 
partisanship that proved to be so ineffective. 
The party in power commits the Government 
to a policy and sets a course that cannot be 
altered, then asks the opposition’s approval. 
Only “me-too-ism” can result from that kind 
of bipartisanship. 


Note: Members of the Michigan Re- 
publican delegation in Congress who 
signed the foreign-policy declaration re- 
ferred to in the above editorial are: Pau. 
W. SHaFrer, CLARE E. HOFFMAN, WILLIAM 
W. BLackney, Jesse P. WoLcorTtT, FRED L. 
CRAWFORD, RUTH THOMPSON, CHARLES E, 
PoTTeR, JOHN B, BENNETT, GEORGE A, 
Donnero, and Roy O. Wooprurr. 





Leave Voice of America in State 
Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal of February 22, 1951. 

This editorial, entitled “No Need to 
Change a System When It Is Working 
Well,” sets forth clearly some of the 
cogent and compelling reasons for keep- 
ing our overseas information program 
in the Department of State where it 
can maintain close working relationship 
with the policy-forming branch of the 
Government on foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 

February 22, 1951] 
No NEep TO CHANGE A SYSTEM WHEN It Is 
WoRKING WELL 

When Senator WirLuiAM BeEnrTON first pro- 
posed, 2 or 3 years ago, that the Voice of 
America and other media of our official infor- 
mation program be taken out of the State De- 
partment, the Courier-Journal was attracted 
to the idea. It seemed to offer something 
along the line of the British Council, a 
semiofficial agency which does a major part 
of the British Government’s cultural and 
propaganda work abroad. 

Although he has offered no concrete plan 
in connection with his recent advocacy of his 
idea in the Senate, what the Senator had 
previously proposed, and it may be assumed 
what he will propose in a bill, was that a 
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public-private corporation, be set up, com- 
posed of about 15 leading citizens of the 
country 2nd a representative of the State 
Department. The Senator's idea is that, al- 
though the State Department must always 
be responsible for foreign policy, it would be 
easier for a distinguished group of public 
citizens to draw support from high-powered 
propagandists than it would be for an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State to command such 
talent. 

That is perhaps a valid argument, but it 
does not seem to us to be the overriding 
consideration. The President’s Advisory 
Commission on Information. set up under 
the Smithb-Mundt Act, studied the opera- 
tions of the old OWI and came to the con- 
clusion that there should be a much closer 
liaison between policy making and policy ex- 
position than ever existed between OWI and 
the State Department. As a matter of fact, 
OWI got most of its policy lines from the 
White House and not the State Department. 

The Advisory Commission has consistently 
contended that representatives of the Public 
Affairs Branch of the State Department, 
which controls the information program, 
should sit on the major policy-planning 
group, participate in all meetings at which 
Policies are considered, have access to all ma- 
terials concerning policy, top secret included, 
if it was to be an inte(ligent voice of the 
American Government. Over the protest of 
some of the traditionally minded Foreign 
Service officers, the Commission won its 
point and there exists now the very closest 
relationship between all policy officers of the 
Department and the information specialists. 

It works well, too. Foreign Service officers 
who never had any understanding of public 
reaction and consequently made policies in a 
vacuum, now take into consideration what 
that reaction will be, what the proper tim- 
ing of a statement might be, and other mat- 
ters that go into influencing people to think 
our way. There is no need to change the 
system and there is no apparent benefit to 
be gained from changing. 





Soil Conservation Challenges the Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most outstanding 
speeches on soil conservation that I have 
ever heard was delivered by Rev. John 
Fred Streng, pastor of St. John Ameri- 
can Lutheran Church, of Beatrice, Nebr. 
This address was delivered before the 
Nebraska Town and Country Church 
Conference held last month on the cam- 
pus of the College of Agriculture at the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln. 

I wish to extend my remarks to in- 
clude this fine address: 

Sor CONSERVATION CHALLENGES THE CHURCH 

The struggle for survival tops the world’s 
1951 agenda. Victory will come to that side 
which can best answer the question: “When 
do we eat?” Here lies the difference be- 
tween Europe and America, between pov- 
erty and prosperity. And that’s a matter 
of life and death. It involves both church 





and state. So both had better get down to 
earth, coordinate their marvelous resources, 
and then look from clod and sod to recognize 
Almighty God. Bringing Jesus Christ to 
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rural Nebraska is the theme of this con- 
ference. That clearly defines our subject 
matter. Where Christ goes, His method and 
message inevitably intervene. In His pro- 
gram and prayers we note an enduring em- 
phasis upon man’s stewardship of the soil. 
I-- asks us to pray: “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” God's answer to that petition 
is seen today in the miracle of modern crop 
surpluses and world consumption. 

The church’s people—priority—and pros- 
perity depend directly upon soul and soil 
conservation. Notice the “u’’ and “i” rela- 
tionship in soul and soil. So the church's 
basic institution for teaching understanding 
and appreciation of the soil, its meaning, 
capacity, and limitation, is the Christian 
home. Parents and children must learn to 
love the soil. Children are the most im- 
portant bumper crop; they love to learn, 
We adults won’t change our minds. 

When little Ruthie dusts window sills and 
furniture, and exclaims: “Mother, I hate this 
old filthy dust,” it’s time for mother to begin 
a@ 3-minute rest period, and utilize it for a 
capsuled course in soil conservation. Says 
mother: “Look, honey, that isn’t really filth, 
God made the dust; it’s part of our soil. 
It’s our bread and butter. We belong to 
the land. If we take good care of it, it will 
take care of us.” 

Here is the heart of soil conservation, and 
the church’s future depends on what her 
God-fearing members do to, and with, God's 
good earth in time. For, soul and soil 
erosian are twins. Man and soil are of the 
dust of the earth. To it we shall return 
when our work is done. “The earth is the 
Lord’s”—that’s what God said. It does not 


belong to us; we are but God’s farm man- 
agers, His stewards. Whether we disk, one- 
way, cultivate, plow, or duckfoot the land, 
we either bequeath a garden spot or a mix- 
ture of gumbo and gullies to the next gen- 


eration. 

How must soil conservation challenge the 
church. Ninety-five percent of Nebraska 
churches are rural. And since main street 
is but the business end of a country road, 
we may say that all churches in the Corn- 
husker State are directly affected by changes 
in agriculture. Roughly, Nebraska has 
1,325,000 citizens. Only 2 cities are above 
25,000; only 8 others above 10,000. Shifting 
populations in 20 countries chosen at ran- 
dom, and recently published in the Ne- 
braska State Journal, show one-half gained, 
one-half lost. 

Only 16 percent is engaged in farming; the 
remainder are country ladies and gentlemen 
living in town. With this minority, agri- 
culture as a means of prosperity takes on a 
different angle. Strangely, the canning in- 
dustry and truck gardening are rising levia- 
thans. Overmechanization of farm equip- 
ment has led to excess borrowing. We de- 
mand a higher standard of living than our 
income can maintain. If time saved by 
machinery can develop other farm opera- 
tions, they will pay out. But equipment 
that can be used only 1 or 2 weeks out of 
the year, may not be very profitable, espe- 
cially if purchased on time payments. 

Other factors complicate this modern puz- 
zle even more. (1) The church, like other 
agencies, has wrongly produc- 
tion more than distribution. (2) The poor 
farmers are not poor because they are ex- 
ploited, but because they are unproductive. 
Some are just plain lazy; they don't care how 
they farm. (3) In 1945 almost 10,000,000 
people in the U.-S. A. were over 65 years 
old; in 1970 we expect over 16,000,000. This 
vast army of silver-haired pioneers can no 
longer help conserve, but must be conserved. 
(4) In recent years we've heard much about 
specialized farming. The church must em- 
phasize that prosperity is not so much farm 
culture, as common sense and reverence for 
and knowledge of the soil. The earthworm 
knows more about keeping soil clean and 
soft than a one-way. (5) The modern four 


horsemen threatening to plow under the 
rural church, farm, and family, include: 
Corporation farming, the canning industry, 
the giant truck-garden syndicates, and soil- 
less farming. One inch of topsoil, valued at 
$1 per ton, when once lost through erosion, 
costs the owner $15,000 to replace per acre. 
No wonder some farmers are poor. Six out 
of every 10 people in the U. S. A. live in cities; 
they are consumers, not producers. They 
do long-distance farming which ofttimes 
does not help the rural church. The clean 
property around the little white church used 
to be the pride and joy of father and son; 
today much of it is owned by someone liv- 
ing thousands of miles distant, who has no 
interest whatever in the church. The farmer 
has a strategic position in this immense 
hierarchy of country community welfare. 
The church must encourage the Christian 
farmer to recapture the security of his God- 
given status as steward. In the proportion 
that man loses sight of the idea that the 
world is here for his profit and pleasure by 
c‘vine right, the more greedy, arrogant, and 
destructive he becomes in working with 
natural resources. 

The church’s duty is to inform man of 
his divine prerogative as ruler over the ani- 
mal world. Thus man must seek to con- 
serve the earth as a medium of happiness 
for both. The church is built on the land; 
lives off the land, and cannot prosper without 
good farmers. No magic or mineral will save 
precious top soil;. just common sense mixed 
with the fear of God will work wonders. If 
we keep it fresh, clean, and productive, our 
children will not be paupers Man is just 
beginning to use science to help him study 
the effect of soil’ and its products on the 
human body, on industry, on national and 
international relations. Behind it all he will 
find the guiding hand of God. A thousand 
and one things depend upon common sense 
grass-roots democracy, and appreciation of 
God's miracle of life. 

Every church denomination might well 
establish soil conservation districts, alert 
and active to preserve high Christian stand- 
ards. Every clergyman should subscribe to a 
good farm magazine, attend county soil 
meetings, and insist that the congregation 
choose a committee on agriculture. The 
Lutheran church, among others, operates an 
efficient church-wide placement bureau 
which directs Nation-wide activities within 
its denomination, There is no limit to con- 
structive surveys and service of a church 
council or board of elders, as pertains to re- 
habilitation of souls and soil. Landowners 
and tenants joining hands and hearts in 
church on Sunday morning will boost more 
peaceful relations during the week. The 
whole congregation must mobilize against 
its common enemies; erosion and depletion. 
Farm owners best know their land troubles; 
these might profitably be discussed by 
church societies from the standpoint of the 
Christian steward. Ailing humans call a 
doctor; ailing land needs the careful diag- 
nosis of a conservation specialist. 

The church should be deeply interested in 
how drainage ditches, county, State, and 
Federal highway construction, irrigation 
canal designs, railroad tracks, and other de- 
vices cutting through church territory, will 
affect the future of the congregation. There 
are only two ways to make conservation 
work; passing laws, or voluntary practice of 
the Golden Rule. Putting such a plan and 
program into effect cannot be accomplished 
in one day. The church is a long-range 
spiritual adviser. Her members come and go, 
at last to sleep beneath the sacred soil of 
God’s acre. But the church teaches one 
generation after another that when land is 
treated as God’s property on a share-and- 
share-alike basis, financial drives will not be 
necessary. 

No government can subsidize God’s land 
into prosperity. Only the family that owns 
and honors the land will demonstrate by its 
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progressive methods that church and com- 
munity are priceless. The owner-operator 
must realize that rain, sunshine, and good 
crops are not his doing alone. And the ten- 
ant must remember that he owes the boss 
and God an account of how he treats rent 
ground. Let the church's voice be heard in 
these days of high prices, greed, and selfish- 
ness, that cause overproduction and ruina- 
tion of the land. No land can bear more 
than its share; therefore intensive cropping 
without rotation is dangerous. When huge 
corporations and foreign financial interests 
destroy family size farms, they annihilate 
church, public school, and community. And 
where there is no community life, people 
cannot live, love, or labor together. The 
church must stress the meaning of cus- 
todianship and trusteeship as a matter of 
self-respect. 

Each farm has its problems; it may be the 
soil, or water management, or mineral de- 
ficiency, or topsoil contour. Anyone can ruin 
a@ farm, but only a good steward can improve 
it. Experiments and experience show that 
the so-called 10-year farm improvement and 
development plan works best in most cases. 
This plan is geared so that an average farm 
improvement will pay for itself, when fi- 
nanced as follows: 59 percent for minerals; 
23 percent for erosion control; 10 percent for 
fences; 5 percent for building repairs; 3 per- 
cent for pond and shelter. Somewhere in 
this program, proportionate giving to the 
Lord must be added. Detailed costs and in- 
creased returns are necessary for the land 
and the good Lord in successful forming. 
As stewardship in the church is a slow pro- 
gram, so is soil conservation. Tithing for 
the land and careful conservation of soil are 
on the same side of the fence. 

As the human body is able to do twice the 
work after a good night's rest, so soil needs 
a Sabbath, too. What summer vacation is to 
te human body, summer fallow is to ex- 
hausted soil. Balanced farming means shar- 
ing with the Lord. He makes soil produc- 
tive; we work it, and live like kings from it. 

The economic impact of 10 to 20 farmers 
practicing soil conservation in a group is 
tremendously important; like, when 10 to 
20 church members begin using Lord's treas- 
ury boxes to introduce proportionate giving. 
That means all church debts liquidated, de- 
cont living for pastor and parish, well-kept 
church premises, including care of the silent 
acre of God’s permanently retired saints. 
Why enthuse farmers of America when their 
elders ruin the home place because they look 
for the dollar sign on every fence post? If 
one-third of the productive soil in the coun- 
try is conserved, new production increases by 
&@ million dollars. The way to make money 
is to take God in as partner. He who would 
prosper cannot park on Main Street all day. 
It’s simple to raise corn and hogs; it takes 
a lifetime, however, to train intelligent 
Christian farmers who remember that they 
are tilling holy ground that belongs to God. 

The more a government pushes parity, the 
less it relies on God. Church people need to 
ponder our strange modern mode of living. 
A soil expert recently made the statement 
that here once soil produced 150 
bushels without fertilizer, only 55 bushels 
now grow aided by artificial respiration. 
Worn-out soil results in higher prices, sky- 
high tax2s, increased relief rolls. Depleted 
land produces mineral-deficient crops, mal- 
nutrtioned livestock, resulting in low-qual- 
ity milk, butter, cream, and eggs. Healthy 
citizens do not thrive on eroded soil; aggres- 
sive Christians need vigorous stewardship to 
bring forth good fruits. 

It's a tragedy that our Middle West has 
done so little to conserve its heritage. Only 
1 inch of topsoil is left in some counties in 
Nebraska to statistics; some prairie 
areas suffer from sheet erosion. Silt-laden 
rivers tell the story against which there is 
no argument. River beds full of black soil 
reflect greed. All the black soil in the field 
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dam has lost its value; dams are not the 
answer to soil erosion. Every ruined farm 
anywhere in the U. S. A: costs us all money. 
Conservation means to live happily and use- 
fully. It’s a way of life. God gave us earth, 
water, air; these three. We must live in 
harmony with them or lose our birthright. 
Even the climate becomes a pattern factor 
in the use of the land. When, for instance, 
civilization makes a mistake about a rain- 
drop, history records the eviction of man 
from the landscape. Historians draw maps of 
lost countries. That wasteland began with 
an army of innocent raindrops that splashed 
to the ground. One thousand five hundred 
cubic miles of raindrops fall on the U. S. A. 
per year, One-half evaporates, one-fourth 
flows off in surface streams; the remain- 
der works its way into the earth crust and 
staves off starvation. The raindrop is either 
man’s terrible enemy, or friend; depends on 
where and how it fails. If we would harness 
the raindrop we wouldn't need expensive 
dams. Terraces, contour plowing, strip crop- 
ping, and similar methods, make the raine 
drop walk instead of run away. The mud- 
splash of the raindrop is a blasting force, 
The soil becomes puddled and floats away; 
only sterile ground remains. So the rain- 
drop must be intercepted before it strikes 
home. 

Since Nebraska slopes from west to east, 
lowlands in southeastern Nebraska should 
be seriously interested in flood-control 
measures. Development of the North and 
South Platte River beds, the Missouri River 
Basin, the Republican River watersheds, are 
of prime importance. Citizens of Lincoln 
and Beatrice should be alert about what goes 
up Salt Creek or down the Blue River. Un- 
derground water moves in an easterly direc- 
tion also. Floods have gone far beyond the 
occasional stage. Dams completed in west- 


ern Nebraska will be a great blessing, but 
smaller water coyrses must be controlled 


also if we are to escape serious damage. In 
passing, let me use this illustration just to 
show that we are our brother’s keeper. The 
life of a New Orleans citizen depends upon 
the change of a water stream hundreds of 
miles away, namely, whether a sheepherder 
in Montana overgrazes bottomland, or a 
lumbermill in Minnesota overcuts its quota, 
or some farmer in Illinois overplows his land, 
which mistake in either case permits water 
to escape and converge on helpless, inno- 
cent inhabitants down Mississippi River way, 
flooding them out of their homes. 

The church must preach vigorously against 
soil erosion, Every clergyman ought to make 
an inspection tour of the farm land in his 
parish. Soil erosion has evicted nations 
with more finality than any invading army. 
We are told we lose the equivalent of 10,000 
100-acre farms each year from water erosion 
alone. A thimblefull of topsoil contains 
well over 2,000,000 particles necessary to keep 
soil sweet and fresh. If a certain soil can 
produce only 30 bushels, it must not be over- 
farmed. A good deal of what is called agri- 
culture is really mining, just plain exploita- 
tion for quick profits. That is contrary to 
God's law. Human erosion is just as bad. 
God intends for man to live with dignity in 
accord with his high calling and destiny. 
The gully on the neighbor’s place is a danger 
signal.that ought to be discussed in a Chris- 
tian manner, before it crawls under the 
fence and across the township line. The 
rape of the land has been horrible; 100,- 
000,000 acres lost; 100,000,000 acres depleted 
seriously; 560,000,000 to be conserved. With 
huge areas across the world today totally 
arid, conservation is the only answer to star- 
vation of increased world population. Shift- 
ing populations and civilizations move only 
because of ruined land. 

+ The marvels of the eighties here in the 
Middle West include the rise of teeming 
cities. With them came new agriculture, 
farming ideas, and the institutional church, 


The pioneer broke up the tough prairie sod, 
hardened by cowboy horse hoof, Indian 


stampede, wagon wheels, and thundering * 
herds. Today the church must remind her » 
people of the hardships, and the return to © 


homesteading unless we learn to appreciate 
what God gave us. 

Christ in His parable recognized that soil 
is not all alike; neither are people. But the 
sense of the responsibility remains the same. 
Twenty-seven million of 53,000,000 rural 
people are unchurched. Only 53 percent of 
the people in the United States of America 
attend church; 39 percent of the rural pop- 
ulation, and 48 percent of city people in 
Nebraska are church members. Most un- 
churched people live in the rapidly expand- 
ing suburban areas. The rural parish must 
not die. It is of basic fiber to American life 
and living. Though some rural areas never 
will be self-supporting, the church should 
persuade more fortunate communities to 
subsidize the less fortunate and lend a 
helping hand. This is God-pleasing to both. 

Christian countries have always been the 
most destructive of soil. Records show that 
civilization has nearly always raped the 
land and treated it inhumanly. So-called 
heathen countries do not seem to have much 
trouble with depression or starvation, except 
where the white man has come, not to bring 
the Gospel, but to tap virgin resources in 
order to get rich quick at the expense of 
primitive people. 

Surely the farmer knows nature and life 
better than anyone because he lives so close 
to the soil. He should live closer to God 
also because his living and livelihood are so 
closely related to God’s handiwork. The 
church cannot live without her rural con- 
stituency. From the country parishes have 
come most of our church leaders in pulpit 
and pew. Country congregations have bet- 
ter records for benevolences because they 
are not slaves to budgets and salaries and 
wage control. Cities maintain themselves 
only because farmers retire. No city ever 
thrives of itself or its industry without farm 
support. But when we remember that 65 
percent of the people in the United States 
of America are unchurched, then what about 
Christian leadership in the future? If our 
rural churches are permitted to close their 
doors, where shall the lifeblood of the 
church at large come from in the next 
decade? 

Nor will the rural church be saved through 
co-ops, which seem to become necessary to 
maintain our modern standard of living. 
Restricted membership make it an isolated 
institution to which not all members of the 
church may belong, thus creating differences. 
The most successful co-op is the one which 
gradually absorbs all competitors. Thereby 
it becomes a monopoly and defeats its pur- 
pose. Soil conservation teaches us, oddly 
enough, that man does not live by bread 
alone. A better understanding between 
owner and operator is the churches’ duty; 
that’s where brotherhood begins. There is a 
definite connection between empty pews and 
sour soil. A golden era of agriculture lies 
ahead for the Middle West according to soil 
and watershed experts. 

The church should speak more of soil 
building than soil conserving, because so 
much of our Midwest land is torn by deep 
ditches. Many a gully was once an innocent 
wagon track or cow path that someone left 
unguarded. Good farms, beautiful yards, 
painted buildings, adequate machine sheds, 
usually point to a well-kept church. It’s a 
good sign of faith in God and the good earth. 
In the wake of continued demolition of the 
farm home follows the little white school- 
house in many areas. Mechanization of the 
farm eliminates much human labor; chain 
farming and land barons ignore the God- 
intended owner idea. We must preserve the 
family-size farm. When the church is the 
hub of community life, all are happy. There- 
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fore farms must ever remain in the hands of 
worthy people. The great majority of bad 
farmers hate farming and livestock, and 
their neighbor. In the years gone by a 
thrifty, farsighted farmer bought six quarters 
for his s'x sons; thus six new members joined 
the church later on. Today the picture has 
changed. Deserts and dust dunes do not 
feed hungry people, for lost soil always means 
thinning of population. Too many farm 
boys are employed in factories to be healthy 
for the future of the country church. 

History shows that Babylon, Greece, Persia, 
China, and other nations were once world 
powers. Today they are international 
corpses due to land hunger. Doping and 
drugging the soil with all types of stimulat- 
ing fertilizer will never keep alive the earth 
that breathes. Each square inch is a minia- 
ture beehive. Millions of tiny bacteria live 
there; this is their home and grave, and they 
give back to Mother Earth their life and 
enrich her. The unaffected soils of the 
tropics or prairie or forest primeval all have 
a harmonious communion of life. Nowhere, 
at no time, are deserts a natural phenome- 
non. Nature Knows no waste places. To- 
day’s arid areas are monuments to man's 
mighty blunders. Beneath their sands sleep 
once thriving civilizations. Where soil 
changes, climate changes, people change. 
In the smallest clod of earth is more live 
and creative activity, than in the highest 
skyscraper. 

The Christian farmer cannot approve of 
unsound, deliberate ruination of soil. He 
improves his farm so that others may admire 
his industry and integrity. He makes home, 
church, and school the very center of his 
family life. He is active in all of them, and 
thus undergirds the spiritual life of the com- 
munity. He knows that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. His cows may not 
know it’s Sunday, but he and his family do, 
and they aim to keep the Sabbath day holy. 

Country-church worship might well take 
into consideration the work schedule of the 
farmer. He becomes an irregular attender, 
not for lack of desire but because there are 
no short cuts to good choring even on Sun- 
days. There is need for study toward a con- 
venient timetable especially during winter. 

The Christian farmer should be affiliated 
with progressive farm organizations and 
marketing groups, not as a pressure union 
but to develop and promote general welfare. 
He ought to make his voice heard against 
unfair practices, unsanitary methods, and 
unwise regulation. The Christian farmer 
elects to office such men and women as serve 
the community best without bribe or pres- 
sure. All this is a part of soil conservation. 

Volumes have been written on the scientific 
angle of soil conservation. The church must 
speak out in simple terms about God's glori- 
ous earth and His divine laws which govern 
summer and winter, sowing and harvest, rain 
and sunshine, day and night. God wants 
man to exercise dominion over the earth. 
And that’s a mighty big responsibility. It’s 
a high calling to preside over the mystery of 
growth in nature. 

In less than 300 years, under God's provi- 
dence, America has grown from a tiny set- 
tlement to world leadership. Happiness and 
welfare of today’s world depend so much 
upon Christian principles and attitudes. 
Successful churches are not only those polled 
and publicized; others have made just as 
enduring an impact upon community and 
national life. A successful church cannot be 
g.ged by size; it’s the spiritual life that 
counts. There are features that tend and 
trend to keep rural churches from experienc- 
ing that growth which progressive city 
churches normally expect because of citizen 
influx. Too many young men cannot rent 
a small farm because some rich man has 
bought up everything and mechanized it. 
So many farmers already belong to city 
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churches. The rural church and commu- 
nity are the very backbone of the American 
way of life, the one everybody hopes will 
remain for centuries to come. 

By 1976 there will be 7,000,000 more chil- 
dren in American elementary and, we hope, 
Sunday church schools, than today. They 
must be taught about soul and soil con- 
servation as a means of survival. A care- 
ful analysis of soil, self, and soul, are im- 
portant to keep America spiritually sweet 
and clean. That's our job, and it’s a mighty 
serious one in which church and State must 
work together, or hang separately. 

There isn't a more wonderful place on 
earth, none closer to paradise, than a well- 
kept, peaceful countryside. On such farms 
the day is never long enough to complete 
ali the tasks that demand attention. But 
that’s where people really live. And when 
near that farm stands the sturdy country 
church, rearing its tall white spire unto 
God, calling its members together for prayer, 
praise, and parting, surely this is a bit of 
heaven on earth. Of such is the kingdom 
of God, of such faith and fiber is the stock 
of Christian citizenship in America. May 
God graciously protect and prosper it. 


“O look upon Thy garden, Lord, the one 
which Thou hast planted, 

According to Thy promised word, on plain 
and hillside slanted. 

Enrich the soil, Thy light bestow, and soften 
it with rain; 

Let everything that ill winds blow result 
in strength and gain!” 


Appeasement and Blackmail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, in the dis- 
cussion of our foreign policy, the Amer- 
ican people are entitled to know the 
truth. It is our duty to give it to them, 
What is happening in Asia today vitally 
affects the freedom and security of our 
Nation. It is for this reason that under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the statement made by our former col- 
league in this House, the former Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly of the 
Uaited Nations, the Foreign Secretary of 
the Philippines, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
when last January before the political 
committee in Lake Success, he fought the 
passage ot a resolution on Korea that to 
him, as to most of us, seemed to be both 
craven appeasement and blackmail. 

The position taken by General Romulo 
has elicited the admiration of the 
American people, and it has shown once 
more that we have in him a true and 
loyal friend. General Romulo’s state- 
ment follows: 

STATEMENT or GEN. CaRLos P. RomuvuLo, Sec- 
RETARY OF FOREIGN AFPAIRS OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES, IN THE POLITICAL AND SecuriTy Com- 
MITTEE OF THE UNITED NATIONS ON THE 
Korean CEASE-FirE PLAN, January 13, 1951 
Mr. Chairman, last December the Philip- 

pines joined the appeal of the Asian and 

Arab states asking the Peiping regime not 

to allow its troops in North Korea to cross 

the thirty-eighth parallel and 

that, in the meantime, measures might be 

explored for the peaceful settlement of the 

problem of Korea. Subsequently, the Philip- 


pines also sponsored jointly with the same 
states a resolution creating a committee of 
three to formulate the basis for a possible 
cease fire in Korea. Both the 13-nation 
appeal and the proposals of the committee 
of three have been rejected outright by the 
Peiping regime. 

We supported these efforts in good faith 
in the context of the circumstances obtain- 
ing at that time—circumstances which gave 
some hope that the stabilization of a line 
somewhere along the thirty-eighth parallel 
would have permitted a just and honorable 
settlement of the Korean problem. How- 
ever, the Peiping regime has ignored our 
rvpeated entreaties and its soldiers have 

their assault against the armed forces 
of the United Nations. The political and 
moral basis for a cease fire has thus been 
altered by Peiping’s rebuff of our proposals 
and by its continued hostility toward our 
troops and aggression against the Republic 
of Korea. 

Though the time for a just and honorable 
settlement of the Korean problem is not 
past, we must clearly recognize that the 
margin of success has become pitifully smail. 
However, believing that this narrow margin 
still exists, the Philippines continues to sup- 
port the principle of unconditional cease 
fire—a cease-fire aiming at subsequent nego- 
tiations but not extorted at the point of a 
gun. 

We submit, Mr. Chairman, that the prin- 
ciples set forth in the supplementary report 
of the committee of three and now embodied 
in th,» draft resolution submitted yesterday 
by the delegation of Israel do not envisage 
this kind of a cease fire. The report, in its 
parag-apL 5, represents a retreat from the 
position taken by the Security Council on 
June 27, u retreat from the position taken 
by the General Assembly on October 14, and 
yet a further retreat from the position estab- 
lished in our resolution of December 14. 

How far, sir, can the United Nations keep 
retreating from established sound moral po- 
sitions without courting final disaster? 

A retreat in the course of battle is under- 
standable and sometimes inevitable, but a 
retreat from right principles while a battle 
is being waged for those very principles can- 
not be justified on any ground whatever. 

Paragraph § represents, in our opinion, a 
surrender to intimidation and blackmail. 
The Peiping regime has made it utterly plain 
that it would not stop fighting the United 
Nations until we have agreed to hand over 
Formosa to it and allowed it to sit in the 
United Nations. Peiping has had the temer- 
ity to demand these conditions even while 
it continues to ignore our entreaties and 
proposals and while it continues to soak its 
hands in the blood of our soldiers. 

My country, sir, knows the nameless terror 
and agony of war as few countries around 
this table do. Therefore, we understand the 
anxious desire of many delegations to ex- 
haust every possibility of avoiding a general 
war. But we also know that there is at least 
one thing that is worse than war itself, and 
that is the degrading enslavement that would 
surely follow an abject surrender before the 
threats of a fanatic and implacable aggressor. 

We hold that paragraph 5 constitutes just 
this kind of abject surrender. Having turned 
our right cheek to Peiping, and the left cheek 
also, we now say to Peiping in paragraph 5: 
“You may stop hitting me now and killing 


my boys so that we can discuss how to reward. 


you with the gift of Formosa and a seat in 
the United Nations.” 

I beg the honorable delegates who have 
drafted or supported this paragraph to cor- 
rect me if I am wrong in t that this 
is the essential impression that lingers in 
the mind after a careful perusal of this 
paragraph. 

Paragraph 5 attempts to purchase peace at 
the price of appeasing and encouraging a 
power that may be expected to take the full- 
est advantage of any sign of weakness that 
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we show. The history of totalitarian aggres- 
sion teaches us that this is the road to dis- 
aster. The march of Communist aggression 
cannot be arrested by a policy of moral re- 
treat and surrender, Every such retreat from 
a position of moral strength and every such 
surrender of basic principle but serve to whet 
the appetite of the aggressor and to egg him 
on to further adventures. 

The goal of international communism is 
the domination of the world, and no show of 
weakness or attempt at appeasement like 
that which is evident in paragraph 6 will 
deter its leaders from that ultimate goal. 
Communists may change their tactics and 
modify their methods, but their final goal of 
world domination stands unaltered through 
all such cunning wiles and opportunistic 
stratagems. They will, as they did in the last 
war, accept very eagerly the benefits of lend- 
lease and the benefits of UNRRA, and they 
will even abolish the Comintern in order to 
mollify their allies and set their suspicions 
and fears at rest. But as soon as the crisis is 
over and the free world is completely dis- 
armed, the Communists take off the mask 
of peaceful coexistence and resume their re- 
lentless march toward their goal. 

This, sir, is the kind of force we are con- 
tending with, and Peiping merely happens to 
be the latest and most formidable instru- 
ment of that implacable force. 

A show of weakness and the surrender of 
principle will encourage, not deter, the ag- 
gressive designs of Peiping and its allies, 
The only thing that can deter them is a con- 
vincing demonstration of the firmness and 
solidarity of the free world. 

Munich showed the way to appeasement 
and disaster. But the United Nations has 
since blazed a new road of nonappeasement 
that runs through Iran, Greece, and Berlin. 
Because we stuck firmly to this road, the 
line against aggression was held. 

Today the road of nonappeasement has 
been extended to the valleys and jungles 
of Korea. Upon this road the United Na- 
tions stands today. If it abandons this path 
and out of misconceived prudence takes the 
tragic road back to Munich, it accepts defeat 
and loses its reason for being. 

We have heard moving appeals to the free 
nations of the world to close ranks. Such 
appeals to solidarity cannot be met on the 
basis of an admission of weakness and abject 
surrender to the aggressor. Our solidarity 
must rest on strength and firmness, on 
readiness to resist aggression, to identify it 
as such, and to name its perpetrators. There 
is no other basis for the common faith and 
common action of the free nations of the 
world, 

The only just and proper demonstration 
of solidarity which, in our judgment, the free 
world ought to make at this crucial hour 
is to approve a resolution containing para- 
graphs 1 to 4 of the supplementary report 
of the Committee of Three. If this is re- 
jected by Peiping, we must then approve 
forthwith a resolution pinning the label of 
aggressor on the Peiping regime and provid- 
ing for further collective measures as may 
be required to check the aggression. 

However, having made sure that this is 
the plane of principle on which the Philip- 
pine delegation stands, and having regard 
for the views expressed by many delegations, 
we shall not stand in the way of this reso- 
lution. Accordingly, we shall abstain on 
paragraph 5, and if this is adopted, we shall 
abstain on the whole. 

Our attitude is not in any way influenced 
by the anticipation of Peiping’s possible ac- 
ceptance or rejection of these prixciples. It 
may well be that Peiping would accept para- 
graph 5 and reject the rest. Surely, what 
some consider to be principles acceptable to 
the aggressor cannot be as the 
proper measure for the action of the United 
Nations. The only proper measures for our 
action are the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 
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Krupp: What Price Expediency? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled “Krupp: What Price Ex- 
pediency?” written by Joseph W. Kauf- 
man, and which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 26, 1951, edition of the New Re- 
public. 

Mr. Kaufman is a New York lawyer 
who was formerly deputy chief counsel 
for war crimes at Nuremberg, and chief 
United States prosecutor in the Krupp 
case. During World War II he served as 
general counsel of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, and in 1949 and 1950 
was chief counsel of the House Small 
Business Committee. 

The article follows: 

Krupp: WHat Price EXPEDIENCY? 
(By Joseph W. Kaufman) 

(Joseph W. Kaufman is a New York lawyer 
who was formerly deputy chief counsel for 
war crimes at Nuremberg and chief United 
States prosecutor in the Krupp case. Dur- 
ing World War II, he served as general coun- 
sel of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
and in 1949 and 1950 was chief counsel of 
the House Small Business Committee.) 

The recent freeing of the Krupp defendants 
by United States High Commissioner John J. 
McCloy in Germany and the restoration of 
the Krupp industrial properties to Herr 
Krupp have come as a real shock to the Amer- 
ican people. Americans who remember 
World War I still have not forgotten the 
stories of “Big Bertha,” the monster gun 
named after Bertha Krupp, defendant 
Krupp’s mother. And Americans of World 
War II cannot forget the awesome reality of 
the main Krupp works at Essen until the 
pinpoint demolition of these plants; nor can 
they forget the other formidable mining and 
industrial properties of the far-flung Krupp 
empire. When the Krupps are not only set 
free but restored to their largess, apparently 
rehabilitated with ECA funds, ordinary 
American folks throughout the country in- 
tuitively feel that the whole thing must be 
wrong. Perhaps they vaguely remember that 
it was from the same Landsberg prison that 
Hitler and Hess were freed under the Ger- 
man Republic. 

The wholesale clemency now being prac- 
tised toward war-crime defendants cannot 
be justified even as expediency. The Krupp 
action, on the contrary, supplies the Russian 
Communists with new propaganda material 
to the effect that we are now playing ball 
with the group which led the German in- 
dustrialists in putting Hitler into power and 
in subjecting to Nazi control not only the 
labor unions but also the rest of German 
industry. Still worse, if we have freed the 
Krupps in order to be assured of their sup- 
port against the Communists, the Russians 
may actually be laughing up their sleeves. 

As proved in the war-crimes trial, the 
Krupps freely and actively collaborated with 
the Russian Communists. For about 3 years 
prior to Hitler’s rise to power they were able 
to develop and perfect their blitzkrieg tanks 
secretly from the rest of the world only be- 
cause Russia permitted them to do so in Rus- 
sia. In return, Krupp experts, wearing Rus- 
sian officer uniforms, taught and instructed 
Russian cadets as well as German personnel. 
Finally, in 1939, when Hitler signed up with 





the Russian Communists he had lambasted, 
and commenced World War II, the Krupps, 
unlike Fritz Thyssen, did not leave Ger- 
many and forfeit their properties, but found 
it congenial to be on the side of the Com- 
munists. 

The prosecution and trial of the Krupps 
was no mean undertaking to be set aside 
lightly by the stroke of a pen. The trial 
lasted over 6 months. There were 250 wit- 
nesses called by one side or the other, and 
4,500 documents were introduced into evi- 
dence. Each of the 12 defendants was per- 
mitted two German lawyers, and Krupp had 
an American lawyer also. Three judges from 
American courts presided. Significantly, if 
only in connection with the sweeping clem- 
ency now accorded the defendants, no Krupp 
defendant ever took the stand to defend him- 
self or to submit himself to cross-examina- 
tion on the charges. 

Eleven of the twelve Krupp defendants 
were convicted, and all received jail sen- 
tences. They were convicted on the basis 
of personal guilt, not guilt by asso¢iation, 
and they were convicted by proof beyond a 
reasonable doubt 9s required by the best 
American standards. The 11 defendants, in- 
cluding Krupp, were convicted of the in- 
famous crime of using and abusing slave 
Jabor. Six of them, again including Krupp, 
were convicted of spoilation and plunder- 
ing—of using the German war to enlarge and 
extend the Krupp industrial and economic 
empire. 

None of the defendants was convicted on 
the aggressive-war count, charging the 
actual planning of aggressive war. However, 
the Krupp indictment charged the agressive- 
war allegations not only as a separate war- 
crime count by itself but also as part and 
parcel of the slave labor and the spoliation 
counts. This was for the purpose of showing 
that the Krupps, by indulging in their slave 
labor and spoliation activities, were not in 
the category of patriotic citizens obeying 
orders in time of war or acting under Hitler’s 
duress; that, in view of the Krupp part in 
secretly planning for war before Hitler and 
then boosting Hitler into power, the Krupps 
committed their war excesses with malice 
aforethought and criminal intent; and, most 
important of all, that in view of this past 
history they were not entitled to any mitiga- 
tion of punishment on a plea that they acted 
under higher orders. The judges were en- 
titled to give weight to the aggressive-war 
proof for this limited purpose, and perhaps 
this helps explain why the sweeping prop- 
erty-confiscation decree was added to the 
prison sentences. 

Judge William J. Wilkins wrote a concur- 
ring opinion stressing the point that the 
prosecution’s aggressive-war proof was so 
convincing and so compelling that there was 
“built up a strong prima facie case, as far 
as the implication of Gustav Krupp and the 
Krupp firm is concerned.” Gustav was de- 
fendant Alfred Krupp’s father and could not 
be tried because of his senility. Judge 
Wilkins also stated that he concurred in dis- 
missing the aggressive-war count against the 
defendants only by giving them “the benefit 
of what may be called a very slight doubt, 
and although the evidence with respect to 
some of them was extraordinarily strong.” 

The judge summarized the high lights of 
this uncontroverted proof—the Krupp firm’s 
clandestine development of armament, tanks, 
and submarines in violation of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty; its actual war plans and prep- 
arations, even before Hitler came into power, 
“in order that Germany may rise to fight 
again,” as stated and fully described in the 
firm’s own files; and Gustav Krupp’s leader- 
ship of the industrialists’ financial fund, 
which played such a vital part in boosting 
the then tottering Hitler into power. De- 
fendant Alfred Krupp started with the firm 
in 1925, was a deputy board member in 1936, 
and a full board member in 1938. He cer- 
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tainly had knowledge of this background, 
and as a board member he participated. 
Moreover, as an early member of the Nazi 
Party and a colonel in the Nazi flying corps, 
he could not have been unsympathetic. He 
could hardly claim that he perpetrated his 
slave labor and spoliation crimes only be- 
cause of Hitler and was, therefore, entitled 
to mitigation of punishment. 

The prosecution also proved that defend- 
ant Alfred Krupp received a very handsome 
reward from Hitler for his continued partic- 
ipation in international criminality. This 
reward was the Krupp industrial properties. 
They had never belonged to Gustav, his 
father, who was not really a Krupp but had 
married Bertha, the Krupp heiress, and had 
adopted the Krupp name. And it was not 
preordained under Krupp tradition or by 
the firm’s set-up thet Alfred would take 
over the properties even on his mother’s 
death. Hitler, however, issued a special 
decree in 1943, the Lex Krupp, which placed 
the properties in Krupp family ownership 
in perpetuity, much like a kingdom of its 
own, and stated that this was done in 
recognition of Krupp’s incomparable efforts 
to boost the military potential of Germany. 
With Nazi approval Alfred took over. 

The proof against the Krupps, including 
defendant Alfred Krupp, on the save labor 
count in the trial was devastating. It was 
shown that the Krupps employed 175,000 
foreign workers, 25,000 prisoners of war and 
5,000 concentration-camp workers. Their 
crimes against foreign workers were not only 
against Russians and Poles, whom the Ger- 
mans frankly treated as slaves and “sub- 
humans,” but extended to western workers— 
Dutch, Belgian, and French. Many-of these 
workers were picked up in their own coun- 
tries in manhunts, sometimes right off the 
streets, and required to go to Germany to 
work for Krupp. Those who attempted to 
escape would find themselves ‘n one of the 
Krupp “penal camps.” A Catholic priest was 
an inmate—and prosecution witness. Other 
recalcitrants would be sent to the Gestapo. 
All the pertinent provisions of the Geneva 
Convention for prisoners of war were vio- 
lated, and Alfred personally participated in 
instigating violations. 

Defendant Alfied Krupp cipproved and 
signed an appropriation of 2,000,000 marks 
for constructing a Krupp plant at Auschwitz, 
where concentration-camp workers would be 
freely available. At Essen, where he and his 
colleagues in crime could be eye-witnesses, 
5620 “Hungarian Jewesses,” imported from 
concentration camps, were forced to engage 
in cruelly heavy labor outdoors and indoors. 
The girls, shorn of their hair and almost all 
clothing, lived a life of horror—with a bare 
cellar or worse for lodging, an open trench 
for air-raid shelter and filthy starvation 
rations for food. 

On this record—and on a record of 
spoliation and plundering activities of gigan- 
tic dimensions and ruthless scope which will 
not be described here—defendant Alfred 
Krupp received a sentence of 12 years in 
jail, which does not seem excessive; and all 
his property was ordered confiscated. Great 
pressure was brought on Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay to disaffirm all the Krupp sentences, 
particularly the confiscation. But after pro- 
tracted study by his legal department and 
careful consideration, he affirmed; the prop- 
erty, however, “‘to be subject to” confiscation. 

During the administration of John McCloy, 
who, as high commissioner, succeeded Clay, 
nothing was ever done to put the confisca- 
tion into effect. In now annulling the con- 
fiscation, McCloy asserts that confiscation 
Was not decreed in any other Nuremberg 
case, that nothing special was proved against 
defendant Krupp to warrant such discrimi- 
nation against him, and that American tra- 
dition does not favor confiscation. He for- 


gets that the proof against Krupp was very 
special—that Krupp obtained the industrial 
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properties with Hitler's aid as a reward for 
criminality, that he used them as the instru- 
mentality for perpetrating his slave-labor 
crimes, and that he enriched them by crimi- 
nal spoliation and plundering. 

What price expediency? Krupp has been 
welcomed back by the Germans as a war 
hero, instead of a war criminal. The Eng- 
lish, including conservative newspapers, have 
expressed bitter indignation, and so have 
the French. The Russians have been arm- 
ing themselves with this new propaganda 
material, perhaps while wondering if they 
can make another deal with the Krupps. 
We, who criticize the UN on China, have 
created a new kind of international crime— 
crime without punishment. 


H. R. 1, Veterans’ Insurance Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPFI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me several days ago 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting 
a joint letter of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Disabled American Veterans, 
and AMVETS to each Member of the 
United States Senate, which makes quite 
clear the views of these veterans’ organ- 
izations on the amendment of H. R. 1, 
the veterans’ insurance bill, which passed 
the House on January 24, 1951, by a 
vote of 390 to 0. The letter referred to 
follows: 


My Dear SENATOR: We, the undersigned, 
are concerned and confused by the an- 
nouncement made on the Senate floor on 
February 22 that a motion is to be made 
by Senator WaLTer F. Grorce, probably on 
Monday, February 26, to substitute the bill 
8. 84 for the twice House-passed H. R. 1 
which was also unanimously reported by 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

It is our opinion that S. 84 is merely stop- 
gap legislation and highly discriminatory 
against the service-connected disabled ex- 
serviceman. We concede that S. 84 will —_ 
care of the able-bodied veteran. 

We are convinced that H. R. i ts good ana 
meritorious legislation. It provides (1) uni- 
versal, automatic, gratuitous protection for 
all persons entering into the Armed Forces 
after June 27, 1950, in the amount of $10,- 
000, (2) it provides protection for those 
individuals who are disabled by reason of 
service-connection disability by granting 
them the right to procure insurance at stand- 
ard Government rates after discharge, (3) 
the bill will result in substantial savings to 
the United States Government of an esti- 
mated $60,000,000 per year and will, in the 
final analysis, remove the Government from 
the insurance business, (4) the bill would 
eliminate the need for excessive civilian and 
military manpower in administering an in- 
surance program in time of national emer- 
gency. The Assistant Administrator for In- 
surance of the Veterans’ Administration, Mr. 
Harold Breining, has stated that we should 
not repeat the experience of the last war 
where manpower was not available to ade- 
quately administer this program. 

The principles outlined in H. R. 1 have 
been advocated by the President in his 
budget message for 1951. They have been 
endorsed by the Hook Commission, which 
was specifically established to study ways 
and means of improving the efficiency of the 
military service. Trey were also proposed 


by the Hardy subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 

mt, after 9 months’ extensive in- 
vestigation. H. R. 1 is endorsed by the un- 
dersigned three major veterans’ organiza- 
tions who have specific mandates from their 
membership urging the passage of the bill. 
H. R. 1 is endorsed by the General Account- 
ing Office and the Bureau of the Budget as 
well. 

Finally, H. R. 1 received extensive consid- 
eration over a period of about 8 months in 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
which on two occasions unanimously re- 
ported a bill carrying out the general pro- 
visions of a gratuitous indemnity approach. 
As a result of their recommendations on 
two occasions, the House of Representatives 
has approved the proposal unanimously. 

It is inconceivable to us, in view of all the 
endorsements which H. R. 1 has received, 
that we could be very wrong in urging its 
passage. We therefore urge your serious con- 
sideration in opposing S. 84 which is to be 
offered. 

Should 8. 84 be adopted by the Senate in 
lieu of H. R. 1, it is our consicered judgment 
that the House conferees will not accept this 
proposal and thus kill all chances of vitally 
necessary insurance legislation in this Con- 
gress. The adoption of 8. 84 in lieu of H. R. 
1 would be a method of killing with kind- 
ness a progressive and meritorious piece of 
veterans’ legislation. 

In the firm belief that the primary respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government insofar 
as subsidized insurance is concerne’ is to 
the service-connected disabled and does not 
extend to the able-bodied veteran, we urge 
that H. R. 1 be passed by the Senate as re- 
ported by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar B. KErcuuM, 
Legislative Director, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, 
Francis M. SuLuivan, 
Legislative Director, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, 
Rurus H. WILson, 
Acting Legislative Director, AMVETS. 


American Taxpayers Reduce National 
Debts for European Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a radio talk broadcast over Michi- 
gan stations this week: 

My fellow Americans, only once in the past 
19 years has our Federal Government made 
&@ payment on the national debt of the United 
States. 

That was done by the Republican Eightieth 

. which reduced the national debt by 
$6,000,000,000. It was done over the protests 
of the Truman administration, and was one 
of the reasons the President so vigorously 
denounced that Congress. 

In view of this record, it is a startling 
thing to learn that, in the past 24% years, 
American tax money has gone to reduce the 


gn Spay een. EE SE 
District of Michigan have a share 

in this amazing bit of administration gen- 
erosity to foreign countries—even though it 
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was done without your consent and, very 
likely, without your knowledge. Your share 
in this unauthorized gift, figured conserva- 
tively on a per capita basis, was nearly 
$3,000,000. 

Today I want to tell you how it has hap- 
pened that the administration’s only debt- 
reduction program has been one for the ex- 
clusive benefit of foreign countries and 
foreign taxpayers—at your expense. 

In order to make clear just what I am talk- 
ing about, let me ask you to suppose that 
you had given a friend or relative a certain 
amount of money with which to start in 
business. Understand that you gave him 
the money—not merely loaned it to him. 
And your purpose in giving him the money 
to start the business was to enable him to 
be independent and earn his own way there- 
after. Then suppose that you found that, 
instead of using the money to start in busi- 
ness, he had used all, or a large part, of that 
money to pay off old debts. I do not need 
to put your reaction to that into words. 

That, in simplest terms, is exactly what 
has been happening under the so-called Mar- 
shall plan. Since 1948, the United States 
has given the countries of Western Europe 
some $10,000,000,000. These gifts were in- 
tended, primarily, to help these countries 
restore their productive capacity and so 
earn their own way. Instead, five Euro- 
pean countries have used part or virtually 
all of the money to pay old debts. 

The story of what has happened is dis- 
closed in the latest report of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. As you know, 
ECA is the Federal agency responsible for 
carrying out the Marshall plan. 

Here’s the record of the payments made 
in this manner on the national debt of these 
five foreign countries: 

Norway has paid off $73,500,000 of its na- 
tional debt: Denmark, $88,300,000. 

Austria, who was our enemy in both world 
wars, had paid $85,000,000 on its national 
debt. France has paid $171,400,000. 

Britain’s socialist government has cut its 
national debt in this manner a total of $784, 
100,000, or more than three-quarters of a 
billion dollars. 

That's a grand total of foreign debt reduc- 
tion of $1,202,300,000, All by courtesy of the 
American taxpayer. 

And this has been done with the approval 
of ECA—the Federal agency created by the 
Congress to supervise the Marshall plan and 
direct expenditures made under that plan. 

Perhaps you will be interested in knowing 
just how this has been worked. 

Under the Marshall plan, ECA makes avail- 
able from funds voted by the Congress— 
that is, from American tax moneys or from 
money borrowed by your Government—spe- 
cific amounts to the countries participating 
in the plan. 

These foreign governments, in turn, use 
this money to buy specific items of ma- 
chinery, raw materials, and other goods. 
The governments then sell these materials 
to the individual citizens or business con- 
cerns of their respective countries, These 
individual purchasers pay their government 
for these materials in the currency of their 
country. 

This currency is deposited in a special 
fund, called a counterpart fund. Five per- 
cent of this counterpart fund is set aside 
for the United States, to pay the ECA ad- 
ministrative expense and to buy strategic 
materials which our country needs. Inci- 
dentally, the United States has found it very 
difficult to get the countries we are helping 
to sell us the strategic materials we need. 
But that is another sorry story. 

The remaining 95 percent of the moneys 
deposited in the counterpart fund is given 
to the government of the particular coun- 
try, to be used for purposes approved by 
ECA. It has the intent of the Congress that 
this money should be used primarily for pro- 
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ductive purposes—that is for investment 
in industry and business which would help 
stimulate economic recovery and put the 
European countries back on their feet. 

That sounds fine, doesn’t it? 

Yet a former ECA official admits that in 
certain countries almost the entire amount 
of counterpart funds has been used for the 
retirement of debt—that is, for paying off 
the national debt of those countries. 

The latest ECA report bears out this state- 
ment. It shows that of the total counter- 
part funds which had been approved by 
ECA for use by foreign countries as of 
November 30, 1950, 23 percent—nearly one- 
fourth—was used to reduce the national debt 
of those governments. 

The excuse offered for ECA approval of this 
use of Marshall plan funds is that it would 
have increased inflation in these countries 
to use the money to build up productive en- 
terprises. Apparently it never occurred to 
the planners in Washington that this money 
could have been paid back to the United 
States and used to reduce our national debt 
of $256,000,000,000. Moreover, these very 
countries, whose national debt has been re- 
duced by American taxpayers’ money, are 
now looking to the same hard-pressed Amer- 
ican taxpayers for many more billions to help 
finance their military defense program. 

It’s interesting to note, in this connec- 
tion, that the per capita national debt of 
every one of these five European countries 
was already lower, in 1948, than the present 
per capita national debt of the United 
States. In fact, our country’s national debt, 
per capita, is 22 times that of Denmark’s— 
one of the beneficiaries of the administra- 
tion's generosity. 

The administration always has one stock 
answer, one threadbare plea, whenever it is 
proposed to cut ECA appropriations, or 
whenever objection is raised to Marshall plan 
nations diverting products to iron curtain 
countries, or whenever any other criticism of 
the Marshall plan is offered in Congress. 

We must not, we are told, “do anything 
to cause the people of Europe to feel that 
the United States no longer cares for their 
well-being,” or that “we are no longer stand- 
ing in their corner in the fight against com- 
munism.” 

They offer this plea, despite the fact that 
admittedly the people of Europe either are 
largely unaware of the $10,000,000,000 thus 
far spent under the Marshall plan or are re- 
sentful of American “charity.” 

* There are some of us in Washington (in 
Congress and not in the executive branch 
of the Government, I can assure you) who 
have felt for a long time that some of this 
tender concern for people’s feelings should 
be directed to the American taxpayer. Isn’t 
it just possible that he sometimes wonders 
whether anyone cares for his well-being? 
f I believe that more and more American 
people are feeling that way. I believe that 
their mounting concern and anger arises not 
primarily from hurt sensitivities but from 
grave alarm over the threat which this and 
myriad other forms of the administration’s 
wastefulness hold for the solvency and secu- 
rity of the Nation. It was that very concern 
which prompted me, among other reasons, 
to vote against the Marshall plan in the first 
place. 
It was just because of this urgent need for 
concern for the American taxpayer—and the 
American economy—that I introduced a 
joint resolution in the House this week, call- 
ing for revival and permanent establishment 
of the Hoover Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Department. I believe 
the Nation, and the Congress, are in des- 
te need of the continuing counsel] and 
of this highly competent national “citi- 
zen’s committee.” That need is under- 
scored by the President’s grandiose 1952 
budget proposals. 


Yes; concern for the American taxpayer 
and his burden of national debt is long over- 
due. At stake are all of the things we cher- 
ish; at stake are our economic stability, our 
freedom, our military security, the preserva- 
tion of our republic form of government— 
and even our cherished, and ofttimes mis- 
guided, desire to be a good samaritan to the 
rest of the world. 


Appeal for Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing petition received by me from the 
Citizens Conference on International 
Economic Union, together with the sup- 
porting statement signed by its directors: 

APPEAL ror UNITY 


A PETITION TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
JANuARY 11, 1951. 

There is such disunity and cross purpose 
in our country today that it is the duty of 
organizations such as ours to express their 
views to those who hold in their hands the 
destiny of our country and the peace and 
welfare of the world. 

We believe that both in and out of Con- 
gress free expression of views should be en- 
couraged, and that those who state their 
opinion should not be subjected to personal 
attack or intimidation. 

Bitter personal attacks upon our Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State have seriously 
undermined the influence of this great Na- 
tion, particularly in carrying out its foreign 
policy. Our billions and the young men we 
are calling to the colors at great sacrifice will 
lose much of their effectiveness if these at- 
tacks continue. . 

The attacks against Woodrow Wilson be- 
gan much as those on the President and 
Secretary Acheson. They grew out of honest 
differences of opinion, but soon developed 
into a shameful orgy of misrepresentation 
and villification. In the end the peace was 
lost, the League was hopelessly crippled, and 
a Second World War was in the making. 

It would be a catastrophe if the United 
States should for the second time within the 
memory of living men forfeit the leadership 
of the world. This could easily come about. 
Other nations are not unmindful of our his- 
toric about-face following World War I, when 
the policies of Woodrow Wilson, which had 
won almost universal support and had liter- 
ally become the hope of the world, were re- 
pudiated. 

We doubt if democracy, as we have known 
it, could survice another and more terrible 
world war. This appeal is addressed to Con- 
gress in the hope that the representatives of 
the people will stand firm for those funda- 
mental policies which have the approval of 
a vast majority of Americans and represent 
our best hope for avoiding another world war. 

Louis H. PINK, 

Chairman, 
CLEVELAND RopGcERs, 

Vice Chairman, 

Ernest L. Bocart, 

Treasurer, 
LENorE TURNER, 

Secretary, 

Citizens Conference on International 
Economic Union, 


Alll5 


NONPARTISAN SUPPORT OF ENLIGHTENED 
ForEIGN PoLicy 


United States: We have asked the nations 
to put their faith in us but we do not trust 
each other. The personal attacks which have 
been made upon our Government, and our 
Secretary of State, in carrying out the man- 
date received from the Congress and the 
President, have weakened the confidence of 
the world in our leadership and our ability to 
carry on consistently and courageously a 
guided, desire to be a good samaritan to the 
democratic nations. 

United Nations: When the United Nations 
was born at San Francisco we believed that 
world unity had been achieved; that peoples 
would plan together and work out their 
problems; that there would be an end to 
major wars. 

Despite the many advances made through 
the United Nations and the great hope which 
still clings to the possibilities of that body 
there is far less unity and understanding 
today than at San Francisco in 1945. Not 
only are the nations further divided—they 
are compelled to choose between two bitterly 
hostile blocks. But we must not lose faith in 
the United Nations. It is still our best hope 
for peace. 

Korea and China: While our main problem 
lies with Russia and Europe, the Korean 
situation causes grave disunion in Congress 
and among our allies; it affects the sound 
development of all fundamental policies. We 
should have done a better job in rehabilitat- 
ing South Korea, as the Citizens Conference 
pointed out over 3 years before the attack by 
the North Koreans. If the United States had 
built up a stronger South Korea and had 
made it clear when we removed our Armed 
Forces that we would return to defend the 
Republic against military aggression, there 
might have been no attack. 

Mistakes have doubtless been made in ap- 
praising the strength and will of Communist 
China. If we had admitted the Peiping gov- 
ernment to the United Nations as our allies 
wanted us to do, and had not backed a re- 
gime which no longer governs China, events 
might have been different. If our forces had 
stopped at the thirty-eighth parallel, or with 
the taking of the northern capital, the 
Chinese might not have attacked. But de- 
spite errors of judgment, the United Nations 
and the United States made no mistake in 
going into Korea to repel the aggressor and 
succor the Korean Republic which we had 
jointly created. Had we not done so, we 
would have sacrificed almost at its birth the 
power of the United Nations and its future 
usefulness. Had we failed to take the risk, 
small nations everywhere would have given 
up hope and made the best deal they could 
with the great powers. 

The strength and influence of the League 
of Nations was sapped when it allowed Italy 
to attack Abyssinia and Japan to take over 
Manchuria. Then and there the hope for the 
League as a world order which would protect 
small peoples against aggressive war ended. 

In principle we did the right thing in 
Korea, though we have not yet succeeded in 
this difficult humanitarian adventure. We 
must see it through, but in doing so we must 
realize that China is not a natural enemy 
of the United Nations or the United States. 
We should not appease. Neither should we 
sacrifice civilization in North and South 
Korea and the lives of our own youth and of 
our allies to save the face of any individual, 
or the United Nations, or the United States. 

The solution of Korea must be evolved at 
the council table. Shall it be now or after 
more blood has been spilled? Obviously we 
cannot admit China to the United Nations 
80 long as it is at war with the body it seeks 
to join. But to shed more blood to uphold 
procedure will not be tolerated by our people 
or our allies. All vital matters affecting 
Korea and Asia can and should be discussed 
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over the table. The discussion should in- 
clude the future admission of the Chinese 
Government, when it is no longer at war, 
and has agreed to a program approved by 
the United Nations. 

Aggressive communism: The aid we are 
giving to Yugoslavia has had a sobering ef- 
fect upon that opinion in the United States 
which sought to combat communism as an 
anti-religious force. Can we not now say 
that as a matter of national policy it is not 
communism as such we are arming to com- 
bat, but revolutionary, expansionist com- 
munism which seeks to spread its doctrines 
not by legitimate example, but by terror and 
force. A religious war against communism 
as such would be as futile as the religious 
wars of Europe which ravaged the Continent, 
brought hunger and misery, set back civili- 
zation. and promoted neither. Catholicism 
nor Protestantism. 

For the North Atlantic Defense Treaty: 
Mr. Hoover's appeal, which has received con- 
sideration because he speaks above political 
partisanship, offers an easy but unthinkable 
retreat from the responsibilities we have as- 
sumed. The United States must go through 
with the obligations which it has pledged 
to Europe. We have covenanted not only 
support to the UN, which we must continue 
in all honor, but (with the almost unani- 
mous ratification of the Senate) to carry 
out the North Atlantic Defense Treaty, along 
with Canada and 10 European countries. 
The treaty has been implemented at Brus- 
sels by the appointment of General Eisen- 
hower as Supreme Commander. General 
Eisenhower cannot succeed unless he is 
backed by a large majority of Congress. 
| Such arms and aid as these nations need 
we must help to supply. Our allies must 
be assured that they can rely upon the 
United States to carry out its obligations in 
good faith and full measure. If there is 
any doubt of our commitment and our in- 


,tention, Russia may consider our weakness 
an invitation to aggression, as happened in 
Korea. 

| Rearming of Germany: There is great per- 


plexity in the public mind the re- 
arming of Western Germany, not only in the 
,United States but in the United Nations 
and among our allies. We must not forget 
that we fought the biggest war in history, 
at untold cost in human life and money, 
to disarm Germany and Japan and bring 
them as partners into a society of self-gov- 
erning nations devoted to peace and inter- 
national cooperation. Neither can we over- 
look the fact that the rearming of Germany 
,will be a direct challenge to Russia which 
may help to promote a shooting war. More 
than military strategy is at stake. The 
decision so far as Germany is concerned 
should be made primarily by the European 
nations close to both Germany and Russia, 
and by the Germans themselves. 

, Point 4: The development of technical as- 
sistance for backward areas known as point 4 
and carried on in cooperation with the 
United Nations is one of the most necessary 
and hopeful activities in which we are en- 
gaged. Revolutionary communism is the 
product of hunger and misery more than of 
Marxian doctrine. To secure peace we must 
jtackle the fundamental causes of war and 
follow up technical assistance with capital. 
‘European recovery under the Marshall plan 
jis a tangible example of what may be ac- 
complished under point 4 on a more ade- 
quate scale. 

} Support for President and State Depart- 
ment; If our President and Secretary of State 
are strengthened by support at home and 
we provide sound leadership we can build up 
the defense forces of the free nations to 
effective strength and jointly provide for the 
,common defense of our homes and those hu- 
man rights without which life is not worth 
diving. / 


‘We canot succeed in this great undertaking 
if the carping personal attacks upon our Sec- 
retary of State are continued in rancor and 
to serve party purposes. All peoples pray 
against resort to war. Only a strong and 
unified United States, in full cooperation 
with the United Nations, can preserve the 


peace. 

Signed by the following directors of the 
Citizens Conference on International Eco- 
nomic Union, 80 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.: Louis H, Pink, chairman of the 
board, Associated Hospital Service of New 
York; Cleveland Rodgers, member, City Plan- 
ning Commission, New York City; Ernest L. 
Bogart, professor of economics emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Arthur E. Albrecht, chair- 
man, Department of Business Administra- 
tion, CCNY; Harry Best, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Kentucky; George Boas, 
professor of philosophy, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore; Gladys Boone, chairman, 
division of social studies, Sweetbriar College, 
Va.; Louis E, Fine, lecturer and lawyer, New 
York City; Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, suf- 
fragan bishop, Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of New York; Karl W. H. Scholz, professor of 
economics, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia; Charles J. Turck, president of Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul, Minn.; Lenore Tur- 
ner, secretary, Citizens Conference, New York 
City. 


Tribute to Thomas A. Edison by George E. 
Stringfellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Gratefully We Honor Thomas 
A. Edison,” published in the Call, of 
Paterson, N. J., on February 10. The 
editorial makes reference to the tribute 
paid to Mr, Edison by Mr. George E. 
Stringfellow, of East Orange, N. J. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


GraTEFULLY We Honor THomas A. EpIson 


Tomorrow is the birthday anniversary of 
New Jersey’s illustrious inventor, who is still 
in the forefront of the great inventive gen- 
iuses of America and the world. Thomas 
Alva Edison first saw the light of day 104 
years ago, and while still in his teens began 
his phenomenal inventive career that was to 
bless humanity with the marvels of electric 
light, power, and heat, and with hundreds 
of other inventions that brought us such 
universal joys as the phonograph, the talk- 
ing motion picture, and the improved tele- 
phone. 

Paterson Rotary, which believes with the 
Call that Edison’s birthday should be hon- 
ored and commemorated by every American, 
especially here in his home State of New 
Jersey where these modern miracles flowed 
from his inspired brain, practiced what it 
preached at Thursday’s meeting by devoting 
the program hour to pay homage to this 
truly heroic American. And no more appro- 
priate way could this outstanding Rotary 
Club find to high-light the occasion than to 
have as the orator of the day, George E. 

__ Stringfellow, vice president of Edison In- 
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dustries, who worked side by sids with the 
wizard of Menlo Park with tireless devotion 
to produce and make available the products 
of Edison's genius to every home and to 
every nation in the world, 

Stringfellow inspiringly recounted the ob- 
stacles and handicaps, which would have 
made most men give up in despair, but 
which Edison with his never-give-up phi- 
losophy turned into stepping stones of suc- 
cess. One of these misfortunes was his 
deafness, caused by a conductor who picked 
him up by the ears at the age of 12, an afflic- 
tion which instead of his optimistic 
spirit goaded him on to the discovery of the 
phonograph and an improved telephone 
transmitter that first made the telephone 
commercially practical, because Bell’s mag- 
neto receiver was too weak for long dis- 
tances. 

The spirit of Thomas A, Edison, the eter- 
nal optimist and champion of free Ameri- 
can enterprise, is needed today as never be- 
fore to lighten our way and lift us through 
the world’s encircling gloom victorious. 
Through his inventions and scientific dis- 
coveries, this beloved genius and benefactor 
of mankind has placed in our hands unlim- 
ited possibilities, which if rightly utilized by 
an appreciative citizenry, all working to- 
gether, in a spirit o: patriotism to step up 
production instead of pulling apart and lay- 
ing down our tools in a spirit of selfishness 
to cripple it, will once again bring us safely 
through the shadows and dispel tyranny’s 
latest threat in the guise of godless com- 
munism. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement dealing with the 
St. Lawrence seaway, made by Charles E. 
Wilson, Director of Defense Mobilization, 
before the House Committee on Public 
Works. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY CHARLES E. WILSON BEFORE THE 
House CoMMITTEE ON PuBLIC WorKS 

Iam here this morning to support legisla- 
tion that will enable construction to begin as 
soon as possible on the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project as one that is both vital 
to our national economic strength and 
urgent in terms of our mobilization require- 
ments. 

My remarks this morning will be brief, the 
details concerning this project being sup- 
plied by other witnesses who will appear 
before you or have already done so. I wish 
to limit myself to the central facts of the 
matter as I see them as Director of Defense 
Mobilization. 

In approaching this matter I have, of 
course, availed myself of the studies that 








examined these studies and concur entirely 
in their conclusions and recommendations. 

The mobilization problems we face today 
have been set forth very clearly and suc- 
cinctly by the President. In his recent Eco- 
nomic Report, he said: “In the first place, 
we must achieve a large and very rapid in- 
crease in our armed strength, while helping 
to strengthen our allies. This means more 
trained men in uniform, more planes, tanks, 
ships, and other military supplies. Second, 
we must achieve, as rapidly as possible, an 
expansion of our capacity for producing mili- 
tary supplies. This * * * must be large 
enough to enable us to swing rapidly into 
full-scale war production if necessity should 
require. And third, we must maintain ana 
expand our basic economic strength * * ®* 
so that we can continue to grow stronger 
rather than weaker if it should prove neces- 
sary to continue a defense effort of great size 
for a number of years.” 

I need not elaborate on the central and 
critical importance which steel has in a pro- 
gram to step up our military strength, ex- 
pand our industrial capacity, and strengthen 
our industrial base generally, At all times— 
in peace, in war, and in every stage of pre- 
paredness for war—steel is fundamental. Our 
entire industrial economy is based upon it. 
Steel is required for producing munitions 
and military supplies of almost every char- 
acter and it is required for the expansion of 
our capacity to produce these vital items. 
Moreover, during periods of emergency many 
of our most critical shortages are traceable 
to the fact that large quantities of steel must 
be diverted to the defense effort. With re- 
spect to problems resulting from the steel 
shortage during World War II, the Special 
Senate Committee Investigating the National 
Defense Program, said: 

“Steel, always the backbone of America’s 
economy, is the keystone of our war produc- 
tion. But it has come very close to being 
the stumbling block. Almost all of our stra- 
tegic material shortages today could be re- 
lieved sooner if we had steel. The aviation 
gasoline program, the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, the shipping program, the aircraft pro- 
gram, all have suffered for lack of steel. 
We have been short of both gross tonnage 
and the specialized types of steel. Our fuel 
oil and gasoline shortages, our farm machin- 
ery shortage, our railroad problems, our hous- 
ing difficulties, could be relieved if sufficient 
steel were available.” 

With this recent experience in mind, the 
expansion of steel capacity and related facili- 
ties is being pushed to the fullest extent 
possible. As this expansion proceeds, we face 
a steadily growing problem of securing a sup- 
ply of iron ore that is adequate for the ex- 
panded steel-making capacity. Without a 
matching increase in the supply of iron ore, 
an increase of capacity, whatever its size, can 
do us no good. 

At this critical juncture we must face the 
fact that the reserves of high-grade ore 
which have been the mainstay of the steel 
industry for 50 years are running out. 
Whether their practical exhaustion is only a 
decade away or will not overtake us for two 
or three decades more, we face the hard fact 
that the annual supply which they yield is 
dwindling year by year. Meantime our re- 
quirements of ore are moving up sharply. 
This means that our dependence on foreign 
ore will increase year by year. It means that 
because of this growing dependence we must 
be concerned with the development of for- 
eign sources and with means of insuring that 
supply from these sources actually reaches 
American steel mills. 

The dimensions of this problem can be 
quickly stated. The ingot capacity of the 
American steel industry is now being expand- 
ed to an e total of 115,000,000 tons 
by the end of 1952. It is believed that fur- 
ther expansion at a rate of about 2,000,000 
tons a year is feasible thereafter, provided 
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the necessary ore can be brought in. Our 
thinking, therefore, must be in terms of a 
capacity of 130,000,000 ingot tons by 1960, 

The NSRB report before you sets forth 
the compelling reasons to believe that to 
Operate a 130,000,000-ton steel industry in 
1960 might require as much as 160,000,000 
gross tons of ore. Furthermore, if the ore 
requirements run that high, we would be 
forced to look to sources outside the United 
States for more than 40,000,000 tons of ore a 
year. Unless we plan now to assure a sup- 
ply of this size in 1960 we may find ourselves 
unable to utilize the steel industry we can 
have by then, vital as it is sure to be to our 
economic strength and military security. 

We are using 1960 as a goal simply because 
this represents about the longest look ahead 
that we can reasonably take in staking out 
our plans for the longer pull. It should be 
emphasized, however, that the task of ob- 
taining sufficient ore in 1960 is but a pro- 
longation of the task of obtaining sufficient 
ore during the intervening years. It is 
widely felt in the industry that as early as 
1955 we shall begin really to feel the pinch 
of our dwindling domestic supply. 

Other witnesses will testify to the efforts 
that have lbeen made by a number of our 
steel companies to discover new reserves of 
iron ore. One such reserve—very large and 
very promising—is now in process of develop- 
ment in South America to meet the growing 
needs of American steel mills. Another im- 
portant and promising reserve has been dis- 
covered on this continent in Labrador. 

These iron ore reserves lie close to the sur- 
face, which makes them of particular im- 
portance in a situation where other sources 
may be cut off either partially or entirely. 
Once active production is under way, it can 
be rapidly expanded by the simple device of 
putting additional scoop shovels to work. 
This is a characteristic possessed in the past 
by much of the Lake Superior reserves, where 
open-pit mining continues to be the pre- 
dominant method. As the operation pro- 
ceeds, however, less and less of the remain- 
ing reserves is capable of being immediately 
opened up. That is why our annual supply 
of iron ore from these reserves is dwindling 
and why we must look elsewhere for the 
readily expansible supply that we must have 
in time of emergency. 

These are the fundamental considerations 
that have brought me to the conclusion that 
the St. Lawrence seaway—in addition to its 
undoubted general contribution to our trans- 
portation system—is essential if we are to 
put our steel production, which is to say our 
entire mobilization effort, on a solid and 
secure foundation. Without the seaway we 
shall become steadily more vulnerable in 
this most strategic of all strategic industries. 
We must not permit that to happen. 

This is a dual-purpose project, however, 
and the seaway is only one of its purposes. 
In my own thinking this phase alone provides 
the overwhelming case for approving the 
project and rushing its construction. But 
electric power is also essential to defense pro- 
duction. 

At the outset of World War II the private 
and public power systems of the Nation had 
substantial reserves of electric generating ca- 
pacity. By contrast, however, recent esti- 
mates indicate that in many regions margins 
of reserve capacity are now relatively small 
and in certain areas there will continue to 
be shortages for several years in spite of 
major capacity expansion programs. 

Moreover, experience in 2 years has demon- 
strated that although capacity may be ade- 
quate to meet civilian loads, the impact of 
mobilization requirements must be expected 
to make an additional cheap power supply 
essential. Increased production of the 


aluminum, ferro-alloys, and other electro- 
metallurgical and electrochemical products 
which mobilization requires can be achieved 
only by increased use of electric power. That 
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is why electric power projects throughout 
the country are being pressed to early com- 
pletion and new ones are being planned. 
None of these is more important than the St. 
Lawrence proj--t which will furnish large 
quantities of auditional power to important 
industrial areas where critical shortages were 
felt in both wars. We need the seaway and 
we need the power too, both for the special 
needs of defense and for our economic 
strength over the longer pull. 

In all this our Canadian neighbors have a 
joint interest. We all realize that the na- 
tional security of our two countries is closely 
linked. Our defense plans have to a sig- 
nificant degree been worked out jointly and 
it is the joint operation of our free economies 
that gives this continental defense effort its 
essential industrial base. The new trans- 
portation route and the additional power 
supply that the St. Lawrence dual-purpose 
project will make available will contribute 
to the development of Canada’s huge re- 
sources and to making her an even stronger 
partner of the United States, whether in 
peace or in war. 

As Director of Defense Mobilization, I have 
had to weigh the advantages I have dis- 
cussed against the cost, in terms of man- 
power and materials, -vhich the construction 
of this project would impose. My support of 
the project, therefore, takes into account tnis 
important consideration. 

To explain my judgment on this let me 
point out that none of the materials re- 
quirements set forth -n the NSRB report 
constitutes as much as one-half of 1 per- 
cent of our annual supply. For example, the 
30,000 tons of steel a year required for the 
project is something less than three one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of our current in- 
got production. The copper requirements of 
500 tons a year amounts to one-twentieth of 
1 percent of the annual supply from domestic 
ores alone. Even in the case of cement, where 
the fraction is largest, 750,000 barrels a year 
is approximately three-tenths of 1 percent 
of the annual supply that can be counted 
on during the 5-year period of construction. 
In each instance, therefore, the amount of 
materials required is so small as to be negli- 
gible in the total mobilization framework. 

The same is true in the case of manpower. 
In addition to the manpower engaged in 
producing and movinr the materials needed 
for the project, its construction will require 
7,000 American workers on the site. This is 
equivalent to hardly more than one one-hun- 
dredth of 1 percent of the civilian labor force. 

It is with these insignificant fractions of 
our available supply of materials and man- 
power that we can purchase, if we act wise- 
ly and promptly, the vital and strategic ad- 
vantages that construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project can confer, 
It is my hope that promptly upon conclusion 
of these hearings the committee will over- 
whelmingly approve this legislation and :end 
it to the floor of the House for early action. 





Gre-t Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, yesterday 
I had printed in the Appendix of the 
REcor) a statement by Mr. Small, Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board, before a 
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House committee, in regard to the St. 
Lawrence seaway. I neglected to ask 
consent to have printed in that con- 
nection General Marshall’s introductory 
statement, which should have been 
printed preceding the printing of the 
testimony of Mr. Small. I now ask unan- 
imous consent to have General Mar- 
shall’s introductory statement printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. The testi- 
mony of Mr. Small, to which General 
Marshall referred, was printed in yes- 
terday’s Recorp, 

There being no objection, the intro- 
ductory statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Great LakKes-ST. LAwrRENcE SEAWAY AND 
POWER PROJECT 


(Statement of Secretary of Defense General 
Marshall before the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 21, 1951) 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Department 
of Defense, including the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, supports the House joint resolution 
now before your committee which would 
permit implementation of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project and recommends 
its adoption by the Congress. 

Our support is based on the advantages to 
national defense that this project offers. 

First, the seaway, when completed, will in- 
crease the flow of high-grade iron ore for 
the production of steel for munitions and 

ther purposes from the Labrador-Quebec 
area, which is now being developed. Unless 
the seaway is built, obtaining ore from this 
new source will present serious problems of 
transportation, including the hazards of war- 
time sea transportation. On the other hand, 
the accessibility of the Labrador-Quebec 
area made possible by the seaway would sup- 
plement our present supply and would fur- 
nish a substantial additional source if our 
present primary source should be seriously 
reduced. Freedom from submarine attack 
does not, of course, mean full security. The 
risk of interruption of the new seaway by 
enemy sabotage must be faced. The danger 
of sabotage, however, is already of critical 
importance at the locks at Sault Ste. Marie, 
through which our Lake Superior ores are 
brought in such vast quantity. Until the 
seaway is built, almost the whole of our 
iron-ore supply is subject to interruptions 
by a single act of sabotage there. 

Second, the power project in connection 
with the seaway will provide additional 
sources of cheap and independent power so 
necessary, especially in the case of an all-out 
mobilization. 

Third, the seaway will facilitate the trans- 
portation of munitions to overseas bases. 
Moreover, in case of atomic attack, transpor- 
tation could be diverted from one city to 
another. It is realized that the seaway will 
be closed for months every year because of 
ice conditions, but that is equally true of the 
present Great Lakes rtation route 
from the Mesabi Range to which all inter- 
ested parties have successfully adjusted their 
operations. 

Fourth, the seaway will afford access to 
additional shipbuilding and repairing facili- 
ties always very necessary in time of war to 
the maintenance of our supremacy on the 
high seas. 

Finally, it should increase the capabilities 
of mutual defense between Canada and the 
United States. 

I have brought with me Mr. Small, Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board, who can ex- 
plain in some detail the industrial mobiliza- 
tion aspects of the project. 

For the record, I want to add that the 
project has had the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the past and that I sup- 
ported it before a committee of Congress as 
Secretary of State. 


We are still in the fortunate position of 
being able to buy time, insofar as this project 
is concerned. We have not yet run short of 
iron ore in continental United States. Our 
annual supply from the Lake Superior region 
is declining, however, in a period when our 
requirements are mounting rapidly. We 
must have other sources readily available. 
It is urgent that this project be begun 
promptly, so that by the time we must de- 
pend heavily on foreign sources of ore sup- 
ply it will be ready. 


rr ———— 


Negro GI Record in Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED fTATES 


Friday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, one of 
the most encouraging military develop- 
ments in our history has been the par- 
ticipation of colored Americans in the 
fighting in Korea. My own experience 
both with the American and the French 
Armies, long ago impelled me to urge 
that colored and white soldiers be inte- 
grated as much as possible. In th‘s con- 
nection, the dispatch by Mr. Robert R. 
Brunn in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, which has been called to my atten- 
tion by Mr. Clifford C. Douglass, of Bos- 
ton, is of particular interest. Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent to have it print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Necro GI Recorp tn Korea ComsBats For’s 
“Bus” TUNE 
(By Robert R. Brunn) 

San Francisco.—The record of American 
Negro troops in Korea has been of tremen- 
dous value in combating Communist racial 
discrimination propaganda against the 
United States in Asia, reports Thurgood Mar- 
shall, special counsel for the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Mr. Marshall had just returned to the 
United States after more than a month in 
Korea and Japan where he completed the 
first nongovernmental investigation of treat- 
ment of American Negro soldiers at the front 
ever made. 

OUTSTANDING RECORD 

Negro troops have established a record 
that defies comparison with whites, Mr. Mar- 
shall believes, despite segregation in Korea 
which he claims has led to hurried, unfair 
courts martial and heavy sentences which 
have amounted to discrimination. 

Through the NAACP, Mr. Marshall will 
continue to press for the reversal of all 
but 3 of 50 court-martial convictions of 
Negroes to date. This follows front-line 
talks with troops involved, the men them- 
and examination of court records. 
Mr. Marshall received the fullest cooperation 
from General MacArthur on down. 

He makes a plea for the complete integra- 


below a battalion level. e 
est mixed unit is a battalion with all-Negro 
and all-white companies. 
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LONG BATTLE SERVICE 

He reports that the all-Negro Twenty- 
fourth Infantry Regiment, with predomi- 
nantly Caucasian officers, has been fighting 
at the apex in its United Nations sector 
almost always since entering battle in July 
last year. 

Tt is his conviction that an equally trained 
and educated Negro soldier will run no 
faster and no slower than any other man in 
battle. He told of Negro bravery, devotion 
to duty, and staggering casualties. 

As for the courts martial of 50 Negroes, 
$2 of them for misbehavior in the presence 
of the enemy, he believes this an unreal- 
istic figure. This figure is for the Twenty- 
fifth Division, of which the Twenty-fourth 
Infantry is a part. In this division the ratio 
is one Negro to between every three and four 
whites. Yet, he says, only 2 white sol- 
diers were convicted compared with the 32 
Negroes. 

UNEQUAL PENALTIES CHARCED 

He gave parallel cases \. hich, he said, were 
typical. One was that of a white soldicr 
at a forward position who disappeared ard 
later was found way behind the lines. He 
was given a 5-year sentence, later lowered 
to 1 year hy the division commander. 

J. P. Morgan, a Negro, was charged with 
being absent from his outfit and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. He had shown 
he was hospitalized at the time, during a 
period of manpower shortage when only 
great need would have allowed hospitaliza- 
tion. On NAACP protest, this sentence was 
commuted to 5 years and suspended by the 
Army review board in Washington. 

WANTS MASS TRIALS ENDED 

Mr. Marshall told of many other cases of 
court martial in the heat of battle where he 
feels discrimination, which he traces to seg- 
regation of Negroes in the Army, Operated 
to bring a finding of guilt and unusually 
long sentences that were not justified. 

In his report to Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
Mr. Marshall asks that what he calls mass 
trials be ended—that is, a practice which 
he describes as running them through one 
after another. He asked more time for 
the preparation of defense cases, and trial 
in an atmosphcre where justice is more 
possible. 

He told of several trials which lasted less 
than 50 minutes, including all arguments, 
statements, and formalities. Most of these 
brought life sentences. 


NEGRO COURT AIDES 


Without waiting for a complete report 
from Mr. Marshall, the NAACP has repre- 
sented 21 Negro servicemen before the re- 
view board in Washington. Four men who 
received 10 years each were exonerated. Six 
others had life sentences commuted to 20 
years, another to 15, another to 10, four sen- 
tenced to 20 years were reduced to 5 years 
each. There were other reductions. 

In Korea, he said, the men have had the 
right to ask for enlisted men on the court, 
and Negro enlisted men have sat, One de- 
fense counsel was a Negro officer. Some of 
the charges have been preferred by Negro 


He said that both the Navy and the Air 
Force in Japan have racial integration, and, 
to the best of his knowledge, the Air Force 
is the most complete of all. This inte- 
gration includes officers. 

But, from his observation, the Army in 
Japan has absolutely no integration. He 
said there was not a single Negro among the 
hundreds of soldiers and officers in the Su- 
preme Command, Allied Powers headquar- 
ters in the Daichi Building. He also re- 
marked the absence of Negroes in the elite 
military police force which guards General 
MacArthur. 


An independent investigation of court- 
martial conditions, down to the smallest de- 
tail, is being made by the Judge Advocate 
General's office in Tokyo. 








» Opening of Meetings of United Nations 
With Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Altoona Mirror, sent to me by 
Hon. J. Banks Curtis, a former distin- 
guished Member of Congress from Penn- 
sylvania, who suggests that it is fine 
reading. I have gone over the editorial 
myself, and it is a magnificent one, sug- 
gesting to the American people the reli- 
gious side of life during the critical pe- 
riod in which we are living. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Our FaTHeEr’s LAND 


This is our father’s land. The argument 
advenced in some places that the sessions 
of the United Nations cannot be opened 
with prayer for fear of offending some of 
the member nations which do not profess 
Christianity should be judged against that 
fact. Our father’s land has been bought 
with the blood of many generations, conse- 
crated by the lives of devout men and women, 
blessed for many generations with an abun- 
dance that is not and has not been equaled 
in the realm of recorded history. 

Why should we hesitate to give unto God 
the praise and credit for the many bless- 
ings that have been  Yestowed upon us? 
Have we also supinely surrendered to the 
UN our constitutional right of freedom to 
worship? Many guests from many lands 
have been entertained throughout the years 
in your homes and in mine and at least 
the right to give thanks at mealtime has 
never been suspended out of deference to 
the tender feelings of any guest or friend. 
I do not believe that any Christian American 
takes offense when traveling abroad when the 
hour of prayer comes and the inhabitants of 
that land turn their faces to Mecca or ta 
some other shrine. 

The nationals of other lands love their 
fatherlands, but Americans have more than 
a fatherland to love and revere. They share 
with but one other nation the certain knowl- 
edge that here is a land that is dedicated 
to the Almighty. There was no doubt about 
this in the minds of the founding fathers. 
There was no doubt in the minds of the 
framers of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Constitution. There was no doubt 
about it in Abraham Lincoln’s mind when 
he breathed life into immortal words at 
Gettysburg. There is no doubt about it in 
the minds and hearts of millions of Amer- 
icans of February 1951 vintage. 

If our shores are to give shelter to the 
United Nations and our tax money erect the 
buildings which will house the representa- 
tives thereof, we have the right to insist 
that those who believe in Almighty God 
have the right to call upon His name and 
seek His guidance. It would be better for us 
to withdraw now from any alliance that 
denies us this right. 

Americans have the right to know, and 
to know now, just what other American lib- 
erties are being infringed upon or given 
away on the pretext of uniting the world. 
Our liberties are sacred to us and it is beyond 
the power of either Congress or the executive 
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branch of the Government to dispense with 
them. 

Four score and seven years ago last sum- 
mer 53,000 brave Americans were casualties 
in a 3-day battle that stands out in history 
as one of the costliest military engagements 
of all times. In the blazing heat of mid- 
summer, wave after wave of brave men 
charged up the rugged hills and across the 
crested wheat fields of a Pennsylvania farm- 
ing community, to be met time and time 
again by resolute men who threw them back 
with minnie ball and rifle bullet, with bayo- 
net and clubbed rifle, and finally in desperate 
hand-to-hand encounter with Bowie knives 
and other odds and ends of equipment. 

That battle and that baptism of blood 
was the turning point in a great struggle 
between brothers to decide for all time 
whether this Nation could exist half slave 
and half free. Is that dearly bought treas- 
ure of human liberty to be offered also on a 
pagan altar of appeasement? America has 
paid the price for liberty. She has paid her 
price for internal unity; but the bloody sac- 
rifices at Gettysburg, Chancellorsville, the 
Wilderness, and innumerable other spots 
were not made to lower the sum total of 
individual liberty and human dignity. 

The battle of the States was won and the 
peace that followed that war preserved be- 
cause men on both sides were the descend- 
ants of men who believed in the essential 
dignity of man and acknowledged the pres- 
ence and guiding power of a Supreme Being. 

Grim men marching south to the martial 
music of tattered bands in blue, singing un- 
der the stars and in the blistering heat of 
midday “Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory of 
the Coming of the Lord,” winding up the 
affairs of a Union of the States until at 
Appomattox an honorable surrender was 
arranged and a lasting peace conceived. 
Tattered, war-weary men in gray and blue 
wending westward for years after that war 
seeking new homes, building sod houses, 
conquering hostiles and adding breadth and 
dignity to a growing Nation. Glowing 
campfires, bleached bones along the trails, a 
period of lawlessness and then inevitably the 
church and law and order and a new State 
with a Constitution acknowledging the su- 
premacy of God and guaranteeing the free- 
dom of the individual. 

Are all these also to be added to the sacri- 
ficial loot on the pagan altar of appeasement? 
What gods shall we appease, what manner of 
men are these that the descendants of the 
Pilgrims, the men in tattered colonial uni- 
form, the men in blue and the men in gray 
and the men in khaki should bow the knee 
to them? 

We have fought six major wars for that 
pearl above price—human freedom. We 
won all of them on the battlefields and will 
win the one in which we now are engaged 
on the battlefield. After our first major war 
for freedom, the American Revolution, we 
won the peace also because we entrusted that 
freedom to the consecrated men and women 
who had won the war. We won the War of 
1812 to reaffirm our right to that freedom 
and once again we won the peace that fol- 
lowed because it was entrusted to the mass 
of people, those who had won the battles. 

We came through the great cauldron of 
the Civil War and won a setting for the pearl 
of freedom that encased it with the fine gold 
which was purified on the altars of a thou- 
sand battlefields so that another race of men 
who dwelt with us might be free. That 
peace was preserved for us also because it 
was subjected to the great debates of free- 
men, openly arrived at decisions and mutual 
understanding. 

In 1898 our men rallied to the banner of 
freedom from oppression for a neighbor and 
Cuba was liberated. 

Then in 1917 our boys fought again, this 
time to “save the world for democracy.” The 
boys won the battles, but the peace was lost. 
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We should have learned then and there that 
individual liberty and national freedom can 
be preserved only by those who really believe 
in the sacredness of the individual and in 
government, by the people, for the people. 

Once again in 1941 we rushed in to battle 
to preserve the free way of life. It is a little 
too early to say that that peace has been 
entirely lost. In one nation at least there 
seems to be hope for the future and that 
nation oddly enough has entrusted its free- 
dom to a great American, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Has he ever been afraid to call upon 
his God for aid and guidance? Has he ever 
failed to give testimony to the source of his 
power? Would he be silenced in the halls 
of the United Nations or anywhere else when 
it came time to ask for the aid that cometh 
only from on high? 

The battle is joined in Korea. For eight 
torturous months men have fought against 
overwhelming cdds and in their moments of 
agony have called upon the God of their 
fathers to ease their pain, to give to them 
the victory. 

Is that God now to be denied in the halls 
of the United Nations? “What shall it profit 
a man if he gains the whole world and loses 
his own soul?” 





Statement by Hon. John Marshall Butler, 
of Maryland, to the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the statement 
made by the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. BuTLER] to the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections on February 20, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of personal 
privilege. Before this committee begins its 
deliberations, I wish to raise the question as 
to the type of jurisdiction that the commit- 
tee proposes to exercise and as to the nature 
of these proceedings. I shall confine myself 
to these questions in a brief statement, 
which I trust the committee will permit me 
to make, therefore, without interruption. 

I am not here in response to any invita- 
tion to testify, but solely for the purpose 
stated. I have been informed that at this 
hearing witnesses are to be publicly heard 
whose testimony may involve criticism of 
me personally, my qualifications, and my 
conduct of my campaign. I, therefore, ear- 
nestly insist that before the hearing of any 
testimony it is essential for the committee 
to determine the character of the hearing. 

There are only two constitutional powers 
under which this committee may be acting. 
Under article I, section 5, clause (1) of our 
Constitution, the Senate is the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
Members. Under its legislative powers, it has 
the authority to make investigations. Since 
the procedure is totally different and wholly 
different considerations govern, I submit at 
the outset it is necessary to determine which 
kind of hearing is to be conducted. While 
I have requested information, I have re- 
ceived none, nor have I been given notice 
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as to any specific charges that the commit- 
tee’s 3 months’ investigation may have dis- 
closed which would warrant any contest as 
to my election, the returns, or as to my 
qualifications, 

First, it must be conceded that I have 
been duly returned as elected to the United 
States Senate by the proper Maryland au- 
thorities. There is therefore no occasion for 
the exercise by the Senate of its powers with 
respect to “elections or returns.” The offi- 
cial vote was 326,291 for me and 283,180 for 
my opponent, showing a majority of 43,111. 

Secondly, no question has been raised in 
Maryland as to my own complete compliance 
with the Maryland State Corrupt Practices 
Act. All reports were filed as required py 
me and my duly registered political agent, 
Mr. Mundy. Under the Maryland Corrupt 
Practices Act (Md. Ann. Code, 1939, art. 33, 
sec. 226), my opponent—or, indeed, any 10 
duly qualified voters—could within 30 days 
after the election have had a complete and 
speedy investigation by a Maryland court 
and jury into any alleged violation of the 
statute. The result of any such judicial in- 
vestigation would have been under Maryland 
law made available to this committee and 
the United States Senate. 

Our Maryland law has provided adequate, 
impartial, judicial means of determining 
whether Maryland law has been violated. 
No petition was ever filed in any Maryland 
court, either within the statutory time or at 
any time, by my opponent or by any 10 
voters, alleging any violation of the Maryland 
statute. 

Does this committee, then, intend to dis- 
regard the fact that the Maryland authori- 
ties have found no reason to proceed or to 
take action on any alleged violations? 
Neither my opponent nor any 10 voters has 
dared submit such a question to a Maryland 
court and jury as provided by Maryland law. 

Next, I have no personal knowledge of any 
violation of the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act. I filed—and my treasurer has filed— 
complete statements which I believe were a 
full compliance with that statute. I have 
never run for an elective office before, and 
I do not claim to be an expert in political 
procedures. In my campaign there were 
many citizens who volunteered to assist me— 
a large number of whom had had no prior 
experience in politics. Since my victory, I 
have learned that many people unknown to 
me at the time of the campaign were work- 
ing independently to assist me. 

It is thus impossible for me to state that 
the investigators of this committee may not 
have found some technical violations, as, in- 
deed, I suspect could be found in a 3-month 
investigation of any political campaign. But 
I can state wholeheartedly and without any 
qualification whatsoever that I never know- 
ingly have violated a single provision of any 
statute, and that if any of my supporters 
have done so, any such violations were tech- 
nical in character and relatively trivial, and 
due to inexperience and not to intention. 

There is no suggestion that the total 
amount of my expenditures was excessive 
compare@ to expenditures in other senatorial 
campaigns. It will also be found they were 
well within the limits of either State or 
Federal statutes. 

As I understand it, during the past 3 
months, this committee has been perform- 
ing a function analogous to that of a grand 
jury, which is to determine whether there 
is any probable cause for further action, and 
to do so in a manner which will protect 
citizens against frivolous and unfounded 
ptblic charges. 

When it comes to a question of a public 
hearing, then I submit that before any such 
public hearing, in a similar manner, this 
committee should find that there is probable 
cause therefor. If it found that there was 
any such probable cause, then may I re- 
spectfully remind the committee that the 
Supreme Court has held (Barry v. Cun- 
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ningham (279 U. 8S. 597, 615)) that in that 
event this committee acts in its judicial 
capacity in exercising the power to judge 
the qualifications of its members. It in- 
evitably follows therefore that if the pur- 
pose of this hearing is to inquire into my 
qualifications or to reflect on me, I am en- 
titled to notice of the charges made, an op- 
portunity to prepare my answer, to assemble 
my evidence, and an opportunity to cross- 
examine witnesses, as required in every judi- 
cial trial. As the Supreme Court said in 
In re Oliver (333 U. 8. 257, 273): 

“A person’s right to reasonable notice of a 
charge against him, and an opportunity to 
be heard in his defense—a right to his day 
in court—are basic in our system of juris- 
prudence; and these rights include, as a 
minimum, a right to examine the witnesses 
against him, to offer testimony, and to be 
represented by counsel.” 

I have no information whether any charges 
have been made against me. There is not 
and cannot be any suggestion that any tech- 
nical or trivial irregularities that the in- 
vestigators may have found in this case are 
comparable to the wholesale fraud, bribery, 
or. tremendous expenditures which have 
served as a basis for unseating an elected 
Senator. No Senator has ever been unseated 
because of mere irregularities in procedure, 
In all cases where Senators have been un- 
seated there has been proof of widespread 
fraud, bribery, or such large expenditures 
as to suggest wholesale vote buying and 
that the election was not a true expression 
of the voters’ will. The Supreme Court has 
said in Barry v. Cunningham, supra, the ob- 
vious purpose of the provision in the Con- 
stitution empowering the Senate to deter- 
mine the qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers “was to vest the Senate with authority 
to exclude persons asserting membership 
who either had not been elected or, what 
amounts to the same thing, had been elected 
by resort to fraud, bribery, corruption, or 
other sinister methods having the effect cf 
vitiating the elections.” I feel certain that 
the committee, in its 3 months’ investiga- 
tion, found no evidence that would meet 
this test. Therefore, its purpose must be 
to conduct an investigation preliminary to 
possible legislation and not in regard to 
my qualifications. Such an investigation 
involves completely and widely different con- 
siderations, and I shall be most ready and 
eager to be of assistance. 

The considerations to which I refer are: 

First, the question before the committee 
should not be the Maryland campaign alone, 
but the campaigns in all 48 States. There 
is no reason for singling out the State of 
Maryland. 

It is, of course, true that in many States 
there are political machines and charges 
of wholesale vote frauds, as the Senators 
know. I do not need to name the States, 

There is no Republican machine in Mary- 
land, which has ever been charged with 
vote frauds or scandals of that kind. There 
was no Republican machine in Maryland at 
the time of my election. Indeed, there had 
been no Republican governor elected in 
Maryland since 1934, and only three since 
the Civil War. There had been no Repub- 
lican Senator elected in Maryland since 1928. 
In view of the national publicity as to vote 
frauds and machine politics in many cities 
and States of this country, it would seem a 
little strange for this committee to single out 
Maryland as a State to be first investigated. 

Second, in any investigation as to possible 
legislation, where it involves the inquiring 
into a campaign in any State, it may also 
reflect upon the conduct of the Senator from 
that State. 

Therefore, if ultimately this committee in- 
vestigates election practices in any State, in 
all fairness the Senators from that State 
should have the opportunity to know what 
witnesses are to be examined, the nature of 





the testimony proposed to be offered, and an 
opportunity to produce testimony and cross- 
examine witnesses. 

The Senators know only too well that cam- 
paign gossip may be distorted without war- 
rant into charges reflecting on a Senator’s 
honor and integrity. Even if accorded a 
later opportunity to testify, the truth would 
never catch up with such charges. If, in an 
election which I won by the largest majority 
that has ever been given a Republican sena- 
torial candidate in the history of my State, 
this committee is going to permit my oppo- 
nent to use the investigative process as a 
rostrum to repeat his campaign arguments 
or to explain away his defeat, then surely this 
committee is establishing a precedent under 
which every defeated candidate, especially in 
close elections, will attempt to do the same 


I earnestly suggest to the committee that 
there would be great danger that hearings 
conducted to permit defeated candidates to 
rehash political arguments of a campaign 
will degenerate into smear attacks on the 
reputation of Senators under the guise of in- 
vestigation as to legislation. Moreover, exam- 
ination of witnesses at public hearings where 
no bill of particulars has been given as to 
any complaints inevitably means a fishing 
expedition which will give wide publicity to 
vicious campaign gossip. 

To restate concisely the question of per- 
sonal privileges which I have raised about 
procedure, I submit that the following 
courses are open to the committee: 

1. If it should determine that its prelimi- 
nary investigation discloses probable cause 
for my disqualification, I should be given 
notice of the charges, a list of witnesses, an 
opportunity to prepare for my defense, and 
the usual rights accorded in a judicial hear- 
ing. 
2. If the committee should, as I confi- 
dently expect it will, determine that there 
has been no sufficient evidence produced at 
its preliminary investigation to warrant an 
election contest, then it should so report to 
the Senate. Todo otherwise would be mani- 
festly unjust, as it would amount to a prose- 
cution of an elected Senator under the 
guise of preliminary studies for legislation, 
without giving him the constitutional 
rights of a judicial hearing. 

Finally, I deeply resent the fact that ex- 
Senator Millard Tydings emphatically repu- 
diated by the voters of the great State of 
Maryland, be allowed to blacken the name 
and reputation of Maryland. 

I speak for the Democrats, a large majority 
of whom voted for me, as well as the Repub- 
licans in my State when I charge that my 
recent opponent, by his reckless and unjus- 
tified attacks upon me, is in reality attacking 
the intelligence and honesty of the voters 
of Maryland, who have supported me by an 
unprecedented majority. Despite the fact 
that on November 7, with a majority of 
42,100, the voters of Maryland decreed that 
ex-Senator Tydings should no longer repre- 
sent them in the Halls of the United States 
Congress, he is attempting to go behind their 
backs and get this committee to overrule 
their decision. 





Do As I Say, Not As I Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 





OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, just be- 


fore he recently left for his European 
tour and study of conditions abroad, 








Drew Pearson penned a column in which 
he set out the goals and obligations of 
columnists and commentators. Osten- 
sibly intended as instructions for his 
staff, his ideas and observations might 
well serve as a bible of conduct for the 
fourth estate. 

Drew Pearson’s column, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951, follows: 

[From the Washington Post of Wednesday, 
February 28, 1951] 
THe WASHINGTON Mzrary-Go-RounpD 
(By Drew Pearson) 
NEWSMAN’S OBLIGATIONS CITED 

Drew Pearson, departing for a news survey 
of gathering European war clouds, left the 
following instructions for his staff: 

To the staff: I shall be traveling in Europe 
and countries adjacent to the iron curtain 
for the next 2 or 3 weeks. During that time 
you may have to write an occasional emer- 
gency column in case I get too far away from 
a cable office or the going gets tough. 

In writing such columns please bear in 
mind the following: 

Don’t hesitate to admit an error. Double 
and triple check in order to avoid errors, 
but if you find you are wrong, say so. It is 
only fair to the man you have wronged, in 
addition to which the public will respect you 
for being fair. 

If you are sure you are right, however, stick 
to your guns and if necessary we will battle 
it out. 

Never bear grudges. If a President or a 
Senator calls you a name, don’t call one back. 
Because he is puerile or small is no reason 
for you to sink to his level. Write facts; 
don’t go in for name-calling. Any scrivener 
can fill a column with abuse. Epithets can 
be culled from any dollar dictionary, but it 
takes good journalism to ferret out graft or 
the backstage doings of diplomats or the in- 
come-tax cheaters—and then make what you 
say stand up in court. 

SMOKE-FILLED ROOMS 

Remember that it is part of your job to 
right some of the news wrongs of the Capital. 
The big newspaper chains can be ruthless, 
their newsmen in a hurry. It is your job to 
probe deeper than the hand-out or the official 
statement. You are to pick up where the 
spot-news men rushing for the telephone 
or grabbing for the headline, leave off. 
Frequently the best part of the story is after 
the spot-news cream has been skimmed. 

Remember also that ever since politicians 
became politicians, the thing the public was 
not supposed to know has taken place in 
the private lobbies and the smoke-filled 
rooms. Yet what is hidden from the public 
is usually what the public is most entitled 
to know about, and the job of a good news- 
paperman to report. 

Remember that in our system of govern- 
ment by checks and balances, it is your job 
to help in the checking. Government is so 
intricate and detailed today that Congress no 
longer can do all the checking. Furthermore, 
Congressmen themselves have to be checked. 
Most Congressmen are honest and reasonably 
conscientious, but it is your job to smoke out 
the Parnell Thomases, the Andy Mays, and 
the “Doc” Brehms, and report the facts about 
them—even if it means a tough battle. 


FAITH IN GOVERNMENT 


However, it is also important to remember 
that the Government is neither all good nor 
all bad. There are bureaucrats who are woe- 
fully inefficient, and bureaucrats who are a 
credit to mankind. It is your job to dis- 
criminate. 

Government is only as good as the men in 
it. And since men are human, they are 
subject to all the frailties that make up man- 
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kind—laziness, inefficiency, greed, graft, 
temptation. 

But they are also subject to great effort, 
sacrifice, inspiration. 

It is your job as a newspaperman to spur 
the lazy, watch the weak, expose the corrupt. 
You must be the eyes, ears, and nose of the 
American people. Yes, the nose, too, is im- 
portant. For no matter how much stench 
you may be exposed to, never lose your sense 
of smell. 

But likewise remember that there are 
scores of underpaid Government servants 
dedicated to the cause of good government 
whom the public never hears of. It is your 
job to encourage them. It is also your job 
to let the public know that these men are 
working for them. 

For the public must never lose confidence 
in its Government. Should it ever take 
seriously the scoldings of some of my com- 
petitors and lose confidence in our form of 
government, then the principle we are fight- 
ing for would be no more. 


DEFEND LITTLE FELLOW 


Remember also that it’s the little fellow 
who usually gets kicked around. It’s the 
little-business man, the GI, the guy in the 
lower-bracketed incomes who needs a friend. 
He has few friends in high places, no big 
politicians to pull wires, no one to speak for 
him on interlocking boards of directors. He 
has only the American public’s strong sense 
of right and wrong to back him—and it’s 
your job to spell out those rights and wrongs 
so the public can know what cooks. 

This applies to minority groups as well as 
little people. Sometimes these groups, such 
as the Negroes or a minority religion, need 
a little more encouragement than the folks 
who are doing all right anyway. 

Finally, remember that though the world 
moves slowly toward its two great goals— 
peace and the brotherhood of man—it is your 
job, when possible, to help accelerate the 
pace. 

Sometimes it is better not to report a 
delicate diplomatic negotiation. Sometimes 
the cause of peace is best served by sacrificing 
@ news story until a difficult diplomatic 
hurdle is over. 

But if the diplomats fumble, if they be- 
tray their trust, then it is your job to be 
ruthless in exposing that betrayal. You must 
be their watchdog. You must let them know 
what the publicity penalty is—if they fail. 

Finally, when ycu write anything, remem- 
ber that the fewer words you say it in, the 
better. 

These are the goals of the Washington 
merry-go-round which I have not lived up to. 
Perhaps you can. 





Truman’s Budget Carries His Socialistic 
Platform and Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 29, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted, there 
is printed herewith an article from the 
A. F. of L. Weekly News Service: 
‘TruMaAN Bupcet Asks FPunns To HELP DEFENSE 

Workers, ExPpanp BENEFITS 

WasHIncTon.—President Truman’s record- 


breaking peacetime defense budget sub- 
mitted to Congress on January 15 outlines a 
broad program to help workers in defense in- 
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dustries and to expand benefits for all 
workers. 

Mr. Truman asked for $71,594,000,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning next July 1. He 
estimated receipts at more than $55,000,000,- 
000 with the remaining $16,000,000,000 to 
be raised by new taxes. 

He said 69 percent of the total, or $48,900,- 
000,000, would go for military purposes and 
building up our Armed Forces to resist Soviet 
Communist aggression. 

The President noted that the budget also 
contained expenditures for programs which 
will maintain and develop our national 
strength over the long run, keeping in mind 
that the present emergency may be of long 
duration and we must, therefore, be prepared 
for crises in the more distant as well as in 
the immediate future. 

He thus keyed to the defense program a 
number of previously recommended Fair 
Deal measures and reiterated his requests 
for enactment of legislation necessary to 
carry them out. 

They included health insurance, aid to 
education, a Pair Employment Practice Act, 
expansion of social] security, and a farm pro- 
gram along lines proposed by Charles P. 
Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture. 

The President also recommended anew and 
budgeted funds for a dozen other items re- 
quiring legislation, including authority to 
construct defense plants, higher postal rates, 
a St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
loans for Indians, defense housing incentives 
and extension of authority to control exports, 
rents, prices, wages, and the distribution of 
materials. 





Changing Age Distribution of the Ameri- 
can Population 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
LL. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a condensa- 
tion of an article on the first national 
conference on aging, which appeared in 
the January 1951 issue of the Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review, published 
by the New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity. The article, written by the 
Assistant Federal Security Administra- 
tor, Mr. John L. Thurston, tells how this 
important conference on this all-impor- 
tant subject came into being and was 
conducted. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

First NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON AGING: 

A PREVIEW oF MATURITY 
(By John L. Thurston) 

The first national conference on aging 
was held in Washington August 13-15, 1950. 
On that occasion 816 delegates from all parts 
of the country met to consider the total range 
of problems presented by the changing age 
distribution of the American population. 

The conference was organized around 11 
broad subject-matter fields. Non-Govern- 
ment planning committees did the prepara- 
tory work on content, conducted the con- 
ference work sessions, and are now preparing 
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reports of the work of the delegates in their 
sections. The comprehensive volume is ex- 
pected to constitute a bench mark in the 
effort of American society to adjust to this 
major social change. 

The total conference is seen as having 
three phases. The first consisted of the pre- 
liminary determination of subject matter to 
be covered, identification of individuals and 
interest groups concerned with aging prob- 
lems, and the selection of delegates. The 
second phase was that in which the delegates 
met in Washington to get acquainted with 
one another, to share their experiences and 
knowledge in the aging field, and to develop 
principles and lines of action for the guid- 
ance of the many individuals, groups, agen- 
cies, and organizations concerned. The 
third phase is that of disseminating the find. 
ings of the delegates through all available 
media for their stimulus value and for the 
direction they may afford persons through- 
out the United States who wish to initiate 
programs. It is anticipated that this phase 
will be accomplished by numerous public 
and private agencies through the printed 
word, the radio, local conferences, small 
meetings, discussion groups, and formal 
courses and lectures. 


ORIGIN OF THE CONFERENCE 


The conference on aging had its origin in 
the felt need and requests for help from a 
varied and growing number of persons and 
groups who were confronting problems that 
were not being solved through ordinary tech- 
nicues, programs, and services. 

Medical practitioners and researchers were 
becoming aware of multiplying numbers of 
older people with chronic illness and infirmi- 
ties of aging. Management, labor, and em- 
ployment offices were becoming concerned 
over longer-lived workers who wished to re- 
main in gainfulemployment. Welfare work- 
ers were meeting more and more demands 
for living arrangements for older people. 


Legislators were continually beset by de- 


mands for financial assistance. Here and 
there communities were finding demands for 
recognition of older persons in educational, 
recreational, counseling, and home-service 
programs. Homes for the aged and mental 
hospitals were taxed to capacity. Slowly, 
American society was becoming aware that 
there was something new and that it 
required attention. 

The problem of aging came to the fore 
during the 1920’s and 1930’s in the form of 
a large surplus of older, unemployed workers, 
and provided the final impetus for the pas- 
sage in 1935 of the Socia: Security Act with 
the old-age and survivors insurance and 
old-age assistance programs. During World 
War II, it was noted that older workers were 
making effective contributions in most em- 
ployment fields. The suspicion arose that 
there were errors in our notion of the un- 
employability of older workers and in our 
assumption that financial ~eed represented 
the only problem of older people. 

™ the string of 1948 the National Health 
Assembly pointed out that there was a com- 
plex of aging problems somewhat related to, 
but actually quite apart from, the problem 
of chronic illness. Following a recommen- 
dation of the assembly, the Federal Security 
Agency set up a working committee on aging, 
ccmposed of representatives of the constit- 
uent units. After surveying the field 
through the literature and with the aid of 
their colleagues and of competent outside 
persons, th's committee ivsued a progress 
report which was sent to several hundred in- 
formed people for comment. 

In the meantime various groups who had 
been developing trial programs in their own 
establishments and communities began to 
recognize that some aspec’s of the aging 
problem were national in scope and would 
need to be handled accordingly. These 
groups took the initiative also in asking the 
Federal Security Agency for a facility 


through which they could become acquainted 
with other workers in the fleld and could 
chec: their programs against those being 
conducted elsewhere. 

Late in the spring the President of the 
United States felt the time had come to 
make an assessment of the total situation 
and requested the Federal Security Admin- 
ictrator to do so. 

The conference on aging, on a national 
scale, was called by the Federal Security 
Administrator in response to this evident 
mounting interest—the s imuli from out- 
side sources, the immediate and provocative 
response to the Agency’s working committee 
report, and the desire of the President. 


AN EXPLORATORY FORUM 


The first decision made was that the con- 
ference should be an exploratory forum to be 
held as soon as it could be organized. It was 
recognized that, while many people were 
interested in various aspects of the problem, 
there was little systematic knowledge on 
which to organize a definitive program. 

The second decision was that the confer- 
ence should be broad in scope. The studies 
of the Agency committee had shown that the 
problems of individual and social adjustment 
to aging are as broad as life itself. The 
breadth of subject matter covered is shown 
in the following 10-section outline around 
which the conference was organized: 

I. (a) Aging research—biological, medical, 
psychological, sociological aspects. 

I. (b) Population changes and economic 
implications. 

II. Employment, employability, rehabili- 
tation. 

III. Income maintenance. 

IV. Health maintenance and rehablitia- 
tion. 

V. Education for an aging population. 

VI. Family life, living arrangements, and 
housing. ; 

VII. Creative and recreational activities. 

VIII. Religious programs and services. 

IX. Community organization. 

X. Professional personnel. 

The next decision was that the conference 
should be essentially a conference by, of, and 
for persons outside the Federal service. In 
the end and at the request of the planning 
committee about 40 Government employees 
were invited as full-fledged delegates, repre- 
senting themselves, however, rather than the 
organizations in which they work. 

The decision as to nongovernmental re- 
sponsibility and participation grew out of the 
twofold recognition: (1) That, whereas Gov- 
ernment workers have expertness in some 
phases of the financial and health aspects 
of aging, the broad and varied experience 
needed in a comprehensive conference could 
come only by involving persons With a great 
variety of situations and interest fields and 
(2) that, since most of the work with the 
aging will always be done by varied groups 
at local and State levels, persons from those 
levels should from the start work out the so- 
lutions and actions to be employed. 

The final major preconference determina- 
tion was that the group process of discussion 
and decision making should be employed 
throughout. This decision was consistent 
with the state of knowledge in the field and 
with the nature of the conference. It has 
the further and compelling merit of making 
active participants of all who are involved, 

OBJECTIVES 

The specific objectives of the conference 
were stated as follows: 

I. To provide a forum for persons con- 
cerned with aging. 

II. To revaluate the potentialities of older 
people toward insuring their useful and sat- 
isfying participation in the life of the com- 
munity. 

III. To stimulate the exchange of ideas 
among persons of varied experience, with 
a view to solving problems of the aging 
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through voluntary and public organizations 
in each State, city, and community. 

IV. To define the nature and extent of 
these problems as they affect the individual, 
his family, and his community. 

V. To promote research on aging in such 
fields as employment, health, education, rec- 
reation, rehabilitation, and social and psy- 
chological adjustment. 

VI. To transmit the findings of this con- 
ference to interested groups, including the 
Federal Government, as guidelines for devel- 
oping policies with regard to our older people. 


CONFERENCE DEVELOPMENT 


The conference began to move in May when 
an advisory committee of outstanding per- 
sons and experts from many flelds was ap- 
pointed by the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. The individual committee members 
rendered invaluable service in reviewing the 
plans for the conference, nominating dele- 
gates, and affording guidance on several ques- 
tions of policy. Later in the same month 
a small central office staff was set up, and 
a secretariat or committee of from five to a 
dozen Government staff members was created 
for each of the subject-matter areas or con- 
ference sect‘ ns. Most of these committee 
members were from the Federal Security 
Agency, but representatives of seven other 
Government agencies were drawn in at ap- 
propriate points. There was representation 
from the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Interior, and Labor, and from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Li- 
brary of Congress, and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

The first task of the secretariats was the 
development of a preliminary outline for 
each section, detailed enough to determine 
the interest fields that should be involved, 
and, hence, to nominate appropriate persons 
from outside the Federal service to serve as 
members of the planning committees. The 
planning committees, in turn, were to assume 
responsibility for the subject matter content 
of the sections. 

Planning committees consisted of from 9 
to 13 persons, invited to serve by the Federal 
Security Administrator. Each committee 
held a i- or 2-day exploratory meeting in 
June. Most met again during July, and all 
held meetings on the day preceding the 
conference. 

It is a tribute to these committees and to 
American democracy that in every instance 
the planning committees accepted the invi- 
tation extended to them, made a preliminary 
outline for the section, nominated persons 
to be invited as delegates, and developed 
plans for conducting the August work ses- 
sions. With the help of the secretariats the 
committees cast the outlines in the form of 
questions which were mailed, together with 
background data, to the delegates in order to 
start their thinking prior to arrival in 
Washington. 

Between planning committee meetings the 
secretariats worked on the delegate invita- 
tion lists, striving to achieve a balanced rep- 
resentation in each section. The committees 
had decided to seek broad interest represen- 
tation within each section to insure expres- 
sion of diverse points of view and to avoid 
narrow conclusions. 

One of the first results achieved by the 
conference was the creation of a file of names 
of more than 2,000 people known to be con- 
cerned with some facet of the aging prob- 
lem. The 816 delegates were selected from 
these names. 

All delegates were invited as individuals 
representative of a field of interest and be- 
cause of reported activity in that field. The 
conclusion was reached early in the group 
planning meetings that this procedure would 
yield a more informed group of delegates 
than would the procedure of inviting organi- 
zations to send official representatives. 

The final step of this phase was an orien- 
tation meeting held the day before the con- 
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ference opened for secretariats, planning 
committees, discussion leaders and record- 
ers, reporters, and all other persons with spe- 
cific responsibility for some aspect of the 
conduct of the meetings. 


THE CONFERENCE 


The conference on aging convened on 
Sunday morning, August 13, 1950. Federal 
Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing 
addressed the entire delegate body on the 
origin of the meeting and the significance 
of the subject. Dwight Cooke, of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, then conducted 
his weekly panel discussion program, People’s 
Platform, from the head table, with three 
conference delegates participating. The 
assistant administrator for program of the 
Federal Security Agency, in general charge 
of the conference, explained the role of the 
agency as the servicing unit of the confer- 
ence, charged the delegates with their re- 
sponsibility, and turned the conference over 
to them. Before the first work sessions con- 
vened, the University of Chicago Round 
Table program, also with three delegates com~- 
prising the discussion panel, was broadcast 
from the conference rooms. 

The creative work of the conference went 
forward in work sessions held on Sunday 
afternoon, Monday forenoon and afternoon, 
and Tuesday forenoon, and in numerous un- 
scheduled meetings of small groups whenever 
time was available. According to prear- 
rangement, most of the sections broke down 
into subsections for the major portion of 
the work period. Usually 33 group meetings 
were in progress simultaneously. Planning 
committee members and discussion leaders 
kept the groups organized and moving. 

Besides the opening meeting, there were 
two general meetings. A dinner meeting on 
Monday was addressed by Prof. Edmund V,. 
Cowdry, Dr. Alvin Johnson, and Miss Frances 
Perkins. Mr. Ewing took this occasion 
to award a citation to Miss Ollie A. Randall, 
of New York, for her pioneering work with the 
aging. The final conference session was a 
luncheon meeting. The program consisted 
of a fast-moving summary of conclusions and 
unanswered questions presented by Dwight 
Cooke, CBS commentator, as conference 
rapporteur, with the assistance of the section 
chairmen. 

It is worthy of note that the desire for a 
forum type of exploratory conference car- 
ried through to the very end; not one action 
was proposed or taken by the delegate body 
as a whole, 

SUBSTANTIVE ISSUES 

It is too early, at this writing, to state 
many of the conclusions reached in the con- 
ference. The several section committees are 
now engaged in g their final state- 
ments. What can be done here is mainly to 
report on the principal topics that came up 
for discussion. There was general agree- 
ment that the situation is already so criti- 
cal as to require the immediate attention 
of all appropriate groups and interest in so- 
ciety. 


Older people constitute the most rapidly 
growing segment of our population. There 
will be some 20,000 persons 65 years of age 
by 1975. The principal factor in their per- 
centage increase has been the declining 
birth rate over the past century. Improve- 
ments in health have been a secondary fac- 
tor but may become more important as a 
result of research and improved medical 
care. 

Largely by reason of aging of the popula- 
tion, the average number of older depend- 
ents per worker has increased by 50 percent 
since 1900. Another set of factors contrib- 
uting to this increase includes technologi- 
cal changes, shifts in the demands for labor 
in different occupations, shrinkage of op- 
portunity in self-employment, changing 
employment practices, and compulsory re- 
tirement programs. Only 45 percent of men 


over 65 are in the labor force now com- 
pared with 68 percent in 1890. 

These changes have a good many implica- 
tions for the American economy. The del- 
egates appeared to be in agreement that old- 
er people need to receive financial support 
sufficient to sustain at least their primary 
needs. Some income needs appear to de- 
cline with age but others, as for medical 
services, increase. 

In two or three sections, much of the dis- 
cussion was devoted to consideration of how 
financial support is to be maintained. The 
old-age and survivors insurance program, 
together with old-age assistance, is expected 
to continue to provide the core of income 
for many of those (and their dependents) 
not gainfully employed, but it was sug- 
gested that the breadth and amount of cov- 
erage need further consideration. The role 
of private pension systems and their ability 
to meet the needs of the individual and of 
society were discussed. 

Many delegates saw the solution to the 
problem of adequate financial support for 
older people in continuing employment. 
This solution has the aided advantage of 
contributing to the production of goods 
and services to supply the needs of the total 
population—a point that assumes particu- 
lar significance during the present national 
emergency. 

Separating continuing employment from 
chronological age, and relating it to ca- 
pacities and desires of individual workers 
instead, appeared to present one of the 
knottiest problems raised by the delegates. 
The prospect of growing numbers of years 
in retirement was impressive, as was the 
consequential need for increasing support. 
There were conflicting beliefs regarding the 
interests of workers themselves in the mat- 
ter. 

Raising the retirement age would consti- 
tute reversal of the long-time trend which 
would be difficult in view of growing output 
per man-hour and other factors already 
mentioned. It was pointed out, also, that 
raising age limits would be contrary to habits 
of thinking regarding employability of older 
workers, habits that resulted in the general 
establishment of compulsory retirement ages. 
Reversal of this thinking would require 
wholesale change of attitudes. 

While many delegates argued for flexibility 
in withdrawal from the labor force, they rec- 
ognized that there are difficult problems of 
administration. It was pointed out that the 
worker’s desires in the matter are condi- 
tioned by his financial situation and by his 
need for status within his family and among 
his fellows, and that we lack objective cri- 
teria for determining employability. In ad- 
dition, there is a complicated two-way rela- 
tionship between retirement policies and 
pension systems, which might be further 
complicated by introducing flexibility into 
retirement systems. Other delegates indi- 
cated that continuing employment of many 
older workers would necessitate job shifts as 
the effects of aging appear, and would neces- 
sitate counseling, special placement, retrain- 
ing, and, perhaps, modification of jobs and 
adjustment in rates of payment. 

The point on which there appears to have 
been almost total agreement is that we lack 
sufficient data to answer any of the questions 
raised in this connection. Over and over 
again, the delegates pointed out that the 
fi-ld for research is large and that the prob- 
lems are numerous and varied. There is no 
question about their importance. 

In addition to considering the implica- 
tions of aging for the economy as a whole, 
all conference sections appeared to start with 
certain fundamental assumptions regarding 
older people as individuals. Briefly stated, 
these are: (1) Older people exhibit all of 
the fundamental needs or desires found 
among people at any age; (2) satisfaction of 
needs continues, as in all adult life, to be 
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primarily a matter of individual effort; and 
(3) older people can find satisfaction only 
in a favorable environment. The sections 
recognized, further, that aging affects not 
only the individual but also his family, the 
community in which he lives, and the whole 
of society. Much of the discussion, there- 
fore, concerned factors in individual adjust- 
ment, and adaptation of knowledge and 
social institutions to aging. 


POSTCONFERENCE ACTIVITIES 


Since the close of the conference many 
letters have been received regarding the sig- 
nificance of the conference and the impetus 
it may have given to the thinking and plan- 
ning for our aging population. Some of the 
delegates have indicated that they expect 
to see things move ahead in their home 
communities, while others state that they 
have already gotten things underway. 

It is reported that one State may set up 
a@ commission on aging and that another 
State is calling a meeting of all delegates 
to the conference to determine what the 
next steps should be. A third State and 
several communities have asked for all of tha 
information available from the conference 
for the use of commissions or committees 
alrendy established. One large city has in- 
dicated that it will request its mayor to set 
up a commission to deal with the entire range 
of problems in that community. Another 
large city is setting up a demonstration re- 
search project to observe the effects of in- 
troducing an activity program into homes 
for the aged. 

A number of professional organizations 
are bringing the conference results to the 
attention of their memberships through ar- 
ticles in their journals or through addresses 
at meetings. One such organization has 
prepared a symposium on education for 
aging. Already there have been several re- 
quests for consultation on proposed educa- 
to sink very slowly. 

To the extent that such interest is main- 
tained and activities are developed, the con- 
ference on aging will have been successful. 


A Visit to a Korean Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted, 
there is printed herewith an article by 
United Press staff correspondent H. D. 
Quigg, describing a visit to a hospital in 
Korea: 


Harp To Tett Live Prom Deap, Front Hos- 
PITAL—WOUNDED LIE ON CANVAS LITTERS, 
DustT-CaKED AND BLOopy 

(By H. D. Quigg) 

A HOosPiraL rin Korea, February 21.—The 
receiving room is large and high-ceilinged 
and filled with the chugging of the motor 
of a blower which sends hot air into the 
room through two big canvas tubes lying on 
the floor. 

The ambulances back up to the receiving- 
room door, and the wounded come out on 
canvas litters, covered with olive-drab blan- 
kets, their faces showing dust-beards, their 
arms lying limp. It’s hard to tell whether 
some of them are alive or dead. 

Ten soldiers lie on litters on the receiving 
room floor. Some smoke and gaze at the 
lights glowing dimly on the high ceiling. 
Some just lie, their eyes closed, faces sick 
and gray. They're waiting to be checked in, 
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screened, and treated. Many still wear their 
green field caps. Dried blood mottles their 
stiffened clothing. Here and there a first- 
aid splint shows on an arm or leg. 

Other wounded, starting to get treatment, 
are on a row of Army cots. An attendant 
with knife and scissors cuts off their clothing. 
Two or three are getting whole blood from 
pint bottles hung above them on iron frames. 
If you watch, you can see the pink blush of 
life coming back to their faces. 

An Army nurse with fluffy blonde hair 
crooks her finger at me as I sit on a bench 
at the side of the room. As I approach she 
hurriedly hands me a pinched-shut portion 
of rubber tube hanging from a blood bottle. 

“Hold this, will you?” she says, and I choke 
off the flow of blood in the tube while she 
begins probing in a soldier’s arm with the 
large hollow needle at the end of the tube. 
The soldier below us on the cot is in a state 
of deep shock, which has caused his veins to 
contract. 

The Nurse, Lt. Margaret Feil, of San Fran- 
cisco, can’t get the needle in a vein. She 
probes and probes, and the wounded man 
jumps and rolls his head at each probe. A 
medic pulls off one of the soldier’s boots 
and he writhes in pain, for he has a mortar 
wound in the leg. 

A doctor takes the blood-giving needle 
from the nurse and tries to get it in a vein 
lower in the arm, but it’s no use. They have 
been working on the soldier’s left arm. His 
right arm is a stump, blown off below the 
elbow. It is wrapped in a huge rolled white 
bandage, soaked with blood. 

The head surgeon, a major, comes over and 
takes a syringe needle and begins probing 
deep in the man’s thigh for a blood vessel, 
The guy is conscious and the surgeon says, 
“How do you feel now?” 

“I don’t feel bad at all,” the guy says. He 
takes a cigarette. 

A medic approaches and looks at the record 
card tied to the soldier’s clothes and goes 
away, shaking his head. The case is critical. 
The important thing is to get blood into him, 
The surgeon has given up probing and is cut- 
ting into one of the big veins at the ankle. 
No blood comes out as he cuts. He thrusts 
a hollow metai tube through the incision and 
into the vein and attaches the bottle tube 
to it. The blood level of the bottle begins 
to sink very slowly. 

The soldier has lost consciousness. As I 
leave he is lying still, his head fallen to one 
side, the arm stump hanging down over the 
cot edge. He probably will live, because 
— has given the blood to keep him 
alive. 


Gray’s Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Gray’s Elegy,” published in the 
a Evening Star of February 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
a> follows: 

Gray’s ELEGY 

England just now is celebrating the bicen- 
tennial of Thomas Gray’s famous Elegy Writ- 
ten in a Country Churchyard. The poem 


was published by Robert Dodsley in quarto 
in February 1751, and it was “greatly suc- 
cessful from the very first.” Composed by 
“the slowest of bards,” it represented 7 years 
of consideration on his part. He was 35 
when it finally was issued and had only two 
decades of life before him—and nothing 
much worth doing with the time. Richard 
Garnett and Edmund Gosse, in their History 
of English Literature, refer to him as being 
“altogether too delicate for the rough age he 
lived in.” It served him to little effect that 
he was “perhaps the most learned man in 
Europe.” Loneliness and gout afflicted him. 
He was constitutionally too fat, too shy, and 
too weak of body and spirit. Yet he could 
and did write lines as simple, as graceful, 
ani as richly beautiful as: 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 

The plowman homeward plods his weary 
way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to 
me.” 


Nothing more compelling of its kind exists 
in English letters than the whole picture 
painted in the elegy. Each single word of 
it obviously has been chosen with meticulous 
discrimination. The poem is a tour de force 
of taste. If proof of its power be wanted, 
it may be found in this stanza, often quoted 
even now after two centuries: 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air.” 


Gray’s mood throughout is melancholic, 
He faces the universe as a philosopher and 
as an artist, too, but he is sad and sorrow- 
ful—there is no exuberant joy in his work, 
The youth “to fortune and to fame un- 
known” is himself, and he mourns his frus- 
trations, his disappointments, his pathetic 
griefs. At the last of the lament he affirms 
that heaven has granted him the friend who 
was “all he wished,” but the elegist’s history 
contradicts the claim. His immortal poem 
stands today as an appeal for a type of 
human fellowship—an authentic mutual- 
ity—which rarely, if ever, develops anywhere 
on earth. It is a cry for mercy which many 
great souls have helped to raise, all too often 
in vain. 


Coming His Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, under permission granted, there 
is included herewith an editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune. 

Some of the professional—being for 
hire—New Deal, left-wing smear propa- 
gandists are having it handed out to 
them, Naturally they resent it, for they 
have proceeded on the theory that no 
one dare criticize any of their output. 

The editorial from the Chicago Trib- 
une—and there was one like it in the 
Washington Times-Herald — indicates 
that this little “holier than thou” group 
will have to expect an exposure of their 
motives—the falsity of their conclusions, 

The editorial is as follows: 

One Wrinpsac WHO's IN No DANGER 

Quentin Reynolds [chatter and opinions 
for hire] was heard the other day on a pro- 
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gram sponsored by a television manufac- 
turer. Reynolds is the New York night-club 
warrior who appeared before the Democratic 
National Convention in 1944 to plug for the 
fourth term, asserting that he spoke for the 
boys in the front lines. 

He had no commission from them to back 
u» this contention, but it is plain that he 
did walk away with a check for $2,000 from 
the Garsson boys when they threw a party 
to celebate their receipt of an “E” award 
from the Government for their glorious con- 
tribution to the “wah effoht.” Later they 
were sent to the penitentiary with the New 
Deal statesman, Representative Andy May. 

Reynolds can always be counted upon to 
bleed at every one of his copious pores out 
of reverence for the New Deal, but some- 
times he changes his pace and loses himself 
in rhapsodies dedicated to the Soviet Union. 
He was 1 of 16 alleged writers who con- 
tributed to an extraordinary smear campaign 
in 1945 intended to damn W. L. White's criti- 
cal Report on the Russians as “the book the 
Nazis like.” Reynolds therein confessed his 
“love” for the Red soldiers who now form 
the basis of Mr. Truman's “tizzy.” 

The latest Reynolds offering starts off as 
follows: “The headstone over the grave on 
the grassy slope at Arlington Cemetery is a 
simple one with a simple inscription. It 
merely says, ‘James Forrestal, 1892-1949, 
lieutenant, United States Navy.’ Another 
line should be added. That one should read: 
“Murdered by the American people.’ ” 

Reynolds develops this astonishing theme 
by citing the fact that “we,” meaning the 
people, put overwhelming burdens on “our 
public servants” until finally “some of them 
crack under the strain.” He professes to see 
this happening again, although he concedes 
that Truman is fit, Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder puts in 8 hours in bed, and the rest 
of the crowd are not complaining. The prin. 
cipal manifestations that something is wrong 
with Truman have been provided by that 
gentleman himself, in various quixotic letters 
and statements. 

“As the tension mounts, as the responsi- 
bilities increase,” Reynolds intoned, “we can 
expect more tragedies. We not only give our 
public servants impossible jobs to do; we 
snipe at them carelessly, criticize them un- 
mercifully if their conception of the job does 
not conform to ours. Today there are a 
great many men in key defense posts in 
Washington whom we, the American people, 
have virtually sentenced to death—Harry 
Truman, Charles E, Wilson, General Marshall, 
Averell Harriman, Cyrus Ching, Frank Pace, 
Stuart Symington, General Bradley, Eric 
Johnston, General Collins, just to mention 
10 men.” 

It may be asked why these people are ex- 
posing themselves if they don’t like the work. 
Truman nearly broke his neck 244 years ago 
to make sure that his job did not get away 
from him. The rest of the crowd can resign 
any time they want to. Many of them are 
politicians who are in the business for the 
power and perquisites, and the generals have 
been rewarded with their present station for 
playing ball. 

With the exception of Mr. Truman, who 
got elected, but wouldn’t stand a chance of 
repeating in the light of current sentiment, 
these public servants that we are supposed 
to have put in authority hold no mandate 
from the people to do 2 percent of the 
silly things that they have taken on them- 
selves in their current zeal to latch onto wars 
and wreck the country generally. 

Reynolds is at the same old confidence 
game of saying that nobody must criticize a 
New Dealer. If his examples are going to 
crack up, it would be convenient if they did 
so before they see that the country does. As 
to the crack-up, other reasons have been 
advanced, one of them being that members 
of an administration who invariably put 
foreign interests ahead of their own country's 
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inevitably become victims of psychological 
conflict, remorse, and loss of control. 

To accuse the American people of murder- 
ing men who won't let go of power if they 
have anything to say about it is as shameless 
a libel as could be advanced. As long as the 
honorarium comes in from the sponsor, 
Reynolds himself is in no danger of sacri- 
ficing himself. As long as chumps can be 
found to pay money for windy vacuity, this 
perambulating tub will, unfortunately, be 
with us. 





Statement of E. C. Hallbeck Before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement made by Mr. 
E. C. Hallbeck, legislative representative, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
bcfore a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service on 
Monday, February 26,1951. He testified 
before the subcommittee on behalf of 
Senate bill 355 and related measures, 
His testimony, the result of much study, 
was so outstanding that I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, together with ap- 
pendix A and appendix B. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and appendixes were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT or E. C. HALLBEcK, LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Post Orrice CLERKS, BEronE SUBCOMMITTEE 
oF SENATE Post OFrrice AND Crivit SERVICE 
CommtTtee, on 8. 355 anp ReLatep Mgas- 
URES, BEGINNING ON Monpay, FresruAry 26, 
1951 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name, for purpose of the rec- 
ord, is E. C. Hallbeck, and I am the legisla- 
tive representative of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, with offices at 711 
Fourteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Ours is a voluntary organization and is 
composed entirely of post office clerks in more 
than 5,000 post offices of the first, second, 
and third class, located in every State and 
in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

It is my understanding that you are today 
considering four bills, S. 355, S. 376, S. 414, 
and S. 415, all of which relate to the pay 
or compensation of employees in the field 
service of the Post Office Department. If 
it be satisfactory to this committee, I shall 
comment on each bill in turn, placing by 
far the greater emphasis on the bill S. 355 
which, to the people I represent, is certainly 
the most important and for which there is 
@ very pressing immediate need. 

Prior to July 1, 1945, the Postal Classifi- 
cation Act provided five automatic grades 
for post-office clerks with salaries ranging 
from $1,700 to $2,100 per annum. 
were in addition two grades known as 
cial clerk grades at $2,200 and $2,300 
annum respectively. These latter 
were limited entirely to first-class post of- 
fices and were created as an incentive to 
industry, efficiency, and the acquisition of a 
thorough knowledge of the postal service 
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and its requirements. Needless to say, pro- 
motion to such grades was extremely rare 
except in some of our largest post offices, 
For all practical purposes it is correct to say 
that only five salary grades existed insofar 
as most offices were concerned. 

With the enactment of Public Law 134 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress the number of 
automatic grades was increased from 5 to 11 
with a spread of $1,000 between grades 1 and 
11, the salary range being from $1,700 to 
$2,700 per annum. The same number of 
grades with equivalent hourly rates were pro- 
vided for substitute employees. 

Both Senator Cartson and yourself were 
Members of the House of Representatives 
during the Seventy-ninth Congress, Mr. 
Chairman, and I am sure both of you will 
recall the circumstances that led to the 
enactment of that legislation. You will re- 
call, I am sure, that President Roosevelt had 
set a figure of $150,000,000 as the maximum 
cost of such a measure, and that the then 
Post Office and Post Roads Committce of the 
House, under the leadership of Chairman 
Burch, was more or less requized to work out 
a satisfactory formula within that limitation. 


» Chairman Burch and his committee had the 


advice and technical assistance of three ex- 
tremely capable postal officials, the late 
Smith W. Purdum, then Second Assistant 
Postmaster General; the late Mr. Joseph F. 
Gartland, Director of Budget and Adminis- 
trative Planning, and Mr. Archie A. Imus, the 
then Commissioner of Administrative Plan- 
ning. While it is true that the representa- 
tives of the employees were consulted at prac- 
tically every step, it is also true that the law 
as finally enacted was to a very considerable 
degree the brainchild of Mr. Gartland and 
Mr. Imus. It was they who developed the 
formula by which additional grades were 
superimposed on the existing five-grade 
structure, leaving the first five grades at the 
same rate as that originally provided in 1925, 
in order to keep down the cost estimate of 
the bill, 

There was a feeling, and, I think, with good 
reason, that since no one knew when per- 
manent classified appointments would again 
be made (we were still at war when the legis- 
lation was being considered), entrance salary 
grades presented a purely academic question 
that could easily be solved whenever perma- 
nent appointments were again authorized. 
Unfortunately, things did not work out that 
way. The end of the war and demobilization 
were almost coincident with the enactment 
of the 11-grade structure and the Post Office 
Department in 1945-4€ was offering 1925 en- 
trance wages to the returning veterans anxi- 
ous to rehabilitate themselves in a peaceful 
society. Every man appointed since Is still 
trying to catch up and is at least four grades 
or $400 behind on the economic merry-go- 
round. 

While there is justificatica for a spread in 
grades based on the relative worth of a new 
man and an experienced and t-ained man to 
the postal service, there is no justification 
for the present ll-grade spread. In the 
branch of the service which I represent, and 
it is by far the largest branch of the field 
service, the vast bulk of the employees are 
engaged in the distribution of mail which 
requires a specialized knowledge that can 
only be acquired by experience. Mail is dis- 
tributed, or sorted, by means of what we call 
schemes which require a knowledge of sched- 
ules and routes of each railroad and the time 
of arrival in each city and the time and 
places where those railroads intersect other 
railroads or star routes in a given State or 
group of States. Some of those schemes are 
extremely involved and many of them require 
3 or 4 years of constant application before 
an employee completes his entire assign- 
ment and is a qualified competent work- 
man. Obviously his value to the postal serv- 
ice is not as great in his first year as it is in 
his fourth or fifth year, but if he isn’t a 
qualified journeyman at his position after 
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his fifth year, he never will be. If he ts 
thus qualified then he should be paid at the 
rate paid to other competent workmen and 
not required to work another 6 years at an 
inferior rate of pay, before receiving the same 
pay as others doing similar work. 

We feel that the change from a 5-grade to 
an 1l-grade salary structure was a mistake 
and believe that section 1 of the bill S. 355 
is the best way to correct the existing con- 
dition. 

Section 2 of the bill S. 355 requires no 
extended explanation. It would increase all 
field postal service salaries by 17 percent of 
the first $5,000 of such salaries. We realize 
that it will be necessary for us to justify the 
figure of 17 percent, and we are prepared to 
do so. 

First of all, let me say that the 17-percent 
figure is not something picked out of the air, 
nor arrived at in any haphazard fashion. The 
best possible illustration of this lies in the 
recent report to this committee subm<tted 
by the Bureau of the Budget and the (ivil 
Service Commission. According to that re- 
port, the cost of living advanced 78.1 percent 
:rom 1939 to November of last year. During 
that same period of time the average wage 
of a post office clerk advanced from $2,165 per 
annum to approximately $3,500 per annum, 
an increase of only some 61.8 percent, or a 
net loss of 16.3 percent. It should be borne 
in mind that the figures used were for No- 
vember of last year, and that the index has 
risen something like 3 or 4 points during the 
interval between the date of the report and 
the present time. 

To cite a specific example, using the for- 
mulas of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
group I represent has suffered a minimum 
loss of $6.84 per week in net spendable earn- 
ings, an amount which in terms of current 
dollars is equal to $12.27 per week, or $638.04 
per annum, which would justify an increase 
of more than 18 percent based on current 
prices and earnings. We all know from bitter 
personal experience that prices are still going 
up despite price controls, and I think it 
would be perfectly safe to say that a 20-per- 
cent increase could easily be justified by the 
beginning of the next fiscal year. 

In the past 10 years the postal wage has 
continually lagged behind the cost of living, 
and, as a result, postal employees have been 
going deeper and deeper into debt with each 
passing year. It has become necessary for an 
ever-increasing number of employees to seek 
additional part-time employment, and an 
even larger number of employees have their 
wives and children gainfully employed in 
order to supplement their postal income, 
This is not a healthy situation. It is disrup- 
tive of home and family life and could well 
be a contributing factor to the current in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency. 

We feel that early enactment of S. 355 is 
desirable not only from the personal stand- 
point of the employee but because it will be 
reflected in improved morale and efficiency 
within the postal service as well. 

With respect to the bill S. 415, “To provide 
compensatory time for services performed on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays by clerks 
in third-class post offices,” I had an oppor- 
tunity to go into that briefly at the initial 
meeting of this subcommittee on February 2. 
I am attaching as appendix B a reprint from 
the Postal Bulletin, the next to the last para- 
graph of which deals with this subject in the 
fewest possible number of words. 

Theoretically at least, a regular clerk in an 
Office of the third class is on duty 8 hours 
per day, 7 days per week. Unlike all other 
classified regular employees, all services of 
8 hours or less performed on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, or holidays is performed gratis, and 
without compensation either in time or 
money. In our view, this is an entirely un- 
warranted and unjust discrimination. Sure- 
ly a Government that requires private em- 
ployers to pay premium rates for hours in 
excess of 40 per week should at least grant 
compensatory time during the following week 
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to the employees of that Government who 
are required to work more than 40 hours per 
week. 

We believe that the bill S. 415 by Senator 
Lancer, of North Dakota, will correct this 
unfortunate condition and urge its early en- 
actment. ® 

Another bill before this subcommittee, S. 
414, deals with the same subject and would 
amend the present law so as to give the em- 
ployee an option of accepting either the 
compensatory time now provided or addi- 
tional puy at the overtime rate for services 
performed on Saturdays, Sundays, or holi- 
days. 

Obviously, it would be difficult for the rep- 
resentative of any group of employees to op- 
pose legislation which gives employees a 
choice of benefits. Certainly the principle of 
a@ premium pay for such service is pretty well 
established in private industry. However, we 
must also recognize that the task of moving 
the mail is a 24-hour-per-day, 7-days-per- 
week job and that unlike a manufacturing 
ocr mercantile establishment it is not prac- 
tical to close the doors on Friday or Statur- 
day evening and keep them closed until the 
following Monday morning. We also recog- 
nize the fact that a considerable amount of 
the work of substitute employees results 
from the compensatory time given to regular 
employees. If regular employees generally 
were to accept overtime pay rather than 
compensatory time, the work opportunities 
presently provided for substitutes would be 
drastically reduced. 

Giving due consideration to these facts, 
our executive committee approved a resolu- 
tion referred to it by our national conven- 
tion which in substance provided that em- 
ployees who perform service on Saturdays 
should be given 90 minutes of compensatory 
time for each hour of Saturday service, and 
2 hours of compensatory time for each hour 
of service on a Sunday or holiday. We feel 
that this is a better approach to the prob- 
lem. It would first of all, by administra- 
tive means, reduce Saturday, Sunday, and 
holiday work to the essential minimum. 
Secondly, it would provide a premium rate 
for Saturday, Sunday, and holiday service, in 
common with private industry, without ad- 
versely affecting substitute employees. 

While it is true that the bill as introduced 
would perhaps augment present inadequate 
salaries, we do not believe that overtime 
work, even at a premium rate of pay, is a 
cure for that evil. We, therefore, recommend 
that the bill S. 415 be amended to provide 
that employees who are required to perform 
service on Saturdays shall be given 90 min- 
utes of compensatory time for each hour of 
such service and employees who are required 
to perform service on Sundays and holidays 
shall be given 2 hours of compensatory time 
for each hour of such service, and that the 
bill as thus amended be enacted. 

The fourth and last bill under considera- 
tion at this time is S. 376. This bill would 
provide a salary reclassification for postmas- 
ters and supervisors and would not directly 
affect members of the organization I repre- 
sent. While recognizing that there are in- 
equities in the present set-up, I do not con- 
sider myself competent to discuss this legis- 
lation at length. However, I do feel that 
there is considerable controversy in connec- 
tion with this legislation and believe it 
should be considered on its own merits and 
not made a part of a general bill dealing 
with wage adjustments such as those con- 
templated in S. 355. 

We sincerely appreciate the time and at- 
tention being given to this subject by the 
members of this subcommittee and hope 
that as a result of your deliberations the 
Congress will be prevailed upon to take nec- 
essary corrective action at an early date. 
We especially hope for an early favorable 
report on S. 355 as introduced by Chairman 
JOHNSTON of the committee. 

Thank you. 


APPENDIX A 
Net SPENDABLE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, United States Department of Labor, 
the average weekly salary multiplied by 0.819 
plus $7.31 equals the net spendable weekly 
earnings after allowance for income and 
social-security taxes for a family of four. 

To adjust weekly earnings with the same 
earnings expressed in 1939 dollars, the cur- 
rent Consumers Price Index is divided by the 
1939 index. The net spendable weekly earn- 
ings divided by the quotient thus obtained 
equals the current wage expressed in 1939 
dollars. 

Present approximate annual wage of $3,500 
equals $67.30 per week; $67.30 multiplied by 
0.819 plus $7.31 equals $62.42; $62.42 divided 
by 179.4 equals $34.79. 

1939 annual wage of $2,165.21 equals $41.63 
per week: 

1939 wage 
Present wage in 1939 dollars 


Deficiency in 1939 dollars. 


$6.84 in 1939 dollars equals $12.27 in De- 
cember 1950 dollars; $6.84 multiplied by 179.4 
equals $12.27. ‘ 

(Source: Handbook of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor.) 


APPENDIX B 


[Reprint of notice which appeared in the 
Postal Bulletin of October 12, 1948] 


INSTRUCTION OF FIRST AND FOURTH ASSISTANT 
+ POSTMASTERS GENERAL 

OVERTIME AND COMPENSATORY TIME FOR THE 
DECEMBER 1948 QUARTER 


The attention of postmasters is directed 
to the necessity for the exercising of the ut- 
most care in the use of overtime during the 
December 1948 quarter, and it is the duty 
of each postmaster to give this important 
matter detailed and personal attention and 
not to handle it in a routine manner. 

~ * . * * 


Attention is called to the fact that clerks 
at offices of the third class are not subject 
to the provisions of the 40-hour workweek 
law, and may not be paid overtime, nor 
granted compensatory time, for the first 8 
hours of service performed on Saturdays, 
Sundays, or holidays. 

The matter of the judicious use of over- 
time, for regular employees as. well as super- 
visors, is one of great importance, and post- 
masters will be held personally accountable 
for the use of funds in that respect. It is 
imperative that overtime in all instances be 
restricted to emergency needs only, and post- 
masters must see that these instructions are 
given strict attention and full compliance. 


Proposed Amendments to the Selective 
Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp several editorials 
regarding the proposed amendments 
to the Selective Service Act. These in- 
clude editorials from the Rochester (N. 
Y.) Times-Union, the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer, the Philadelphia 
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Bulletin, the Philadelphia Inquirer, and 
the Dallas News. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union 
of January 12, 1951] 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


Defense Secretary Marshall presented to 
Congress Wednesday a balanced program of 
universal military service beginning at the 
age of 18 and continuing for 27 months in 
active service. The bill begins service a year 
younger than the present law and continues 
it longer than formerly contemplated in uni- 
versal military training proposals. The more 
emotional opposition will be centered upon 
the first point. 

No age is a convenient age to take 27 
months out of one’s plans for the future. 
But when the first emotional reaction is spent 
we believe that most boys and most parents 
will conclude that starting required service 
at 18 is an over-all time saver. 

Deferments will be granted to permit fin- 
ishing high school and for completing a 
college year if started before a youth's eight- 
eenth birthday, 

Normally an 18-year-old has completed 
high school at that age. A delay of a year 
for most boys would be a wasted year. The 
only jobs*open t- him would be restricted 
by his liability to service after a few months 
of work. 

Starting early and getting it over with 
without loss of time in their main plans for 
life will be accepted by most men. 

What appears to be ample allowance for 
higher training of qualified candidates is in- 
cluded in the Defense Department plan. The 
Nation cannot afford to permit a gap in the 
training of doctors, scientists, leaders, and 
technicians, 

If the provisions of this bill are linked in 
all the States with an accelerated educa- 
tional program such as is being studied by 
the board of regents of New York, all the 
27 months of service need not be reckoned 
as “lost” time. 

Our men will be just as well educated, if 
not better, and have the added personal sat- 
isfaction of having done their duty to their 
country. 


[From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 
of January 15, 1951] 


ARBITRARY AGE LIMITS 


Letters to Congressmen protesting the 
drafting of 18-year-olds and proposals that 
18-year-olds who are old enough to fight are 
old enough to vote both emphasize the fact 
that there really are no pat and perfect ages 
for beginning or ending anything. 

Something of the same sort applies to 
retirement ages firmly fixed in the rules of 
some organizations and agencies, pension 
plans, and the like. There is no clear set 
age at which every boy reaches readiness to 
vote or fight and no age at which it can 
clearly be said that a man is finished and 
ought to get out of the job and out of the 
way. 

Some boys certainly seem babies who 
ought to be protected at 18 from the harsh 
realities and dangers of military service. 
Some men at 65 or even 70 are at th? prime 
of their usefulness and ability in their jobs. 

The unfortunate fact is that in dealing 
with large numbers of people some arbitrary 
ages must be set. That was done long ago 
when we settled quite arbitrarily upon 21 as 
the age of maturity in citizenship. Clearly, 
however, some people are much more quali- 
fied for the exercise of the suffrage at 16 
than some others seems at 65. 

Every age can be wrong. Some very im- 
mature boys will be subject to selective serv- 
ice at 19 and even at 20. Some able, useful, 
and experienced men are summarily sepa- 
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is that wherever the draft 
not fit every boy neatly. 
ever, an age must be fixed 
to fix it will be where it best 


19, 1951] 
MaRsHALL’s Drart PLAN 


Sentiment has been making itself felt in 
Congress against the Defense Department's 
desire to lower the draft age from 19 to 18. 
Twelve months make a great difference in 
a teen-ager’s mental and physical develop- 
ment, but it is questionable whether the 
difference between 18 and 19 is as great as 
some have pictured it. 

In shifting manpower as well as industry 
to military purposes, the ideal is to achieve 
the desired end with the least possible dis- 
locations. This is General Marshal!l’s most 
telling argument in favor of lowering the 
draft age. He could get the needed man- 
power i: the 19 to 26 age group, but he would 
have to take husbands and fathers, and this 
would mean a greater social damage than 
the drafting of 18-year-olds. 

Drafting of young men at completion of 
high school would mean fewer family hard- 
ships. Also, as it now stands, a young man 
has a time finding a job between high school 
and being drafted at 19; or if he goes on to 
college, generally speaking, it means break- 
ing off after 1 year. 

Right now these youths are perplexed, not 
knowing which way to turn. All uncer- 
tainty never will be eliminated, but General 
Marshall's plan is aimed at doing away with 
some of it, at the expense of heartbreak to 
parents. 


{From the Philatelphia Inquirer of January 
26, 1951) 

Bur IV-F’s Can’r Fit ALL Drarr NEEps 

Relaxation of the mental and physical 
standards for draft inductions is a 
prerequisite to the drafting of 18-year-old 
boys, but it can hardly be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for a thorough program of training 
and service for the Nation's younger men. 

Assistant Defense Secretary Anna Rosen- 
berg’s disclosure that the qualifications for 
military service will be lowered is welcome 
for one big reason: it contains hopeful as- 
surance that large numbers of older men will 
not be allowed to avoid some form of defense 


The policy of excessively high physical and 
mental standards combined with wholesale 
deferments for other causes had just that 


event; it will be doubly unfair if additional 
18-year-olds have to be called because some 
older men are kept from the services with- 


positions as well as those who 
fighting. 
Mrs. Rosenberg’s statement that qualifica- 
lowered indicates that some of 
services will have to make use of men 
have previously rejected, and it is about 
There are scores of jobs in all the 
which can be filled satisfactorily by 
men barred by present draft standards. 
it doesn't follow that all our mili 
manpower needs can be met by lowering the 
standards. Mrs. Rosenberg estimates that 
150,000 more men could be added under the 
present 19-to-26 draft by this move. If we 


Objections to drafting 18-yeur-old boys are 
wholly understandable. Nobody likes to see 
boys of this age taken away from their fam- 
ilies and schools or jobs. 

The world situation, however, makes a 
build-up of military strength imperative. It 
demands not only an immediate increase in 
the size of our forces, but a system of train- 
ing for all young men so that we will never 
again have to send green, untrained troops 
into battle, if war should come. 

It is better for the 18-year-olds to receive 
basic training now than to run the risk of 
being called suddenly later and thrown into 
combat without proper preparation. Their 
own chances of survival would be better and 
80 would the Nation's. 

Certainly provision should be made that 
any draft of young men would not com- 
pletely disrupt our educational system. 
Those who qualify for further education, 
especially in the fields of sclence and engi- 
neering which are vital to national security, 
should be allowed to continue schooling 
after basic training is completed. 

But the important thing is that the Nation 
face the facts on its manpower needs. Those 
facts call for a swift build-up of the armed 
services, using all available manpower, and 
a system of training for the younger men to 
prepare them for the part they may have to 
Play in safeguarding the Nation's security. 
[From the Dallas News of January 20, 1951] 

EIGHTEEN- YEAR-OLD Drart 

The verbal sparring in Washington over 

whether to draft 18-year-olds is largely 
If full-scale war comes, we will 

‘We had to do it in 1917-19, 

in 1941-45, and we will have 

whenever the enemy strikes, 


intention of the Armed Forces to send 
18-year-olds overseas. Nor do they want to 
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use them in any possible combat before they 
have had at least 4 months’ . Such 
@ policy is both wise and possible at the mo- 
ment. But General Marshal! refuses, rightly 
enough, to be bound by such restrictions 
under all circumstances. They could be dis- 
astrous in the event of sudden, all-out, and 
undeclared war. Such a policy would have 
to be chucked out the window the instant 
Russia or any other enemy cut loose on us. 


Have We Any Friends? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp an article 
entitled “Have We Any Fiiends?” from 
the February 1951 issue of Fortune mag- 
azine. 

This is a remarkable piece on the 
ideological struggle throughout the 
world. In the midst of our debate about 
army divisions and production, Fortune 
argues our greatest enemy may well be 
a myth—the myth believed by millions 
throughout the world that America is 
a country without a soul. 


Make no mistake— 


Says Fortune— 


if we do not destroy this myth, it will destroy 
us. 


Fortune’s editors believe the United 
States should spend $500,0090,000 a year 
on the international information and 
educational exchange program, in order 
to replace this myth with a world-wide 
understanding of what Fortune calls the 
American proposition. 

I am informed that the article is esti- 
mated by the Public Prinver to make 
three and two-thirds pages of the 
Recorp, at a cost of $300.68. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Have We ANy Frienps?—Yes; But THry Age 
ESTRANGED BY a MYTH; AND Aa MYTH PaRT- 
Ly or Our OWN MAKING 
It might one day be written that the free 

world destroyed itself because of a myth. 

It would not be the big Ne of the Russians; 

only the fools believed that. It would be 

something much more inexplicable; the 
myth that for all our bathtubs and our cars 
and our skyscrapers we are without moral 
purpose; that we are the new Carthage—all 

money, no spirit; that we are, in short, a 

country without a soul. 

Make no mistake; if we do not destroy 
this myth, it will destroy us. Already it has 
sapped the will of our allies, made those 
who benefited from the ECA cynical of its 
purpose; and each month it grows more in 
virulence, ready to attack at each crisis. But 
even more terrible has been the effect on us. 
For when we hear it played back to us, we 
grow petulant and dismayed, and in our 
anger many of us can think of nothing but 
to pull down the pillars on a world that 
does not understand. 

Yet the West is desperately eager to lis- 
ten. That ft tragically misunderstands us 
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is not easily explained by the accusations 
that come so readily to American minds. 
Nor is it simply a matter of slicker gim- 
micks or extra kilowatts or more pamphlets. 
The failure is not technical: it is national. 
We have sold the world many things—sold 
them so well half Europe would pack up 
and come over if it could. We have left 
unsold the ideas that would destroy the myth. 

We talk of a campaign of truth. This, 
certainly, is in order. But what is the 
truth? Speeches? Statistics? A day in 
the life of a Wisconsin farmer? Our con- 
genital dislike of abstract thought has at last 
come home to roost. We have failed to de- 
termine what it is we wish to communicate, 


MYTH BY DEFAULT 


Once we knew very well what we were 
and what we wanted to be, and we thought 
it out into some of the most contagious 
prose of all time. But we went on to be- 
come the great pragmatists, so eager to be 
on with the job, so impatient of theory and 
reflection, that we worked ourselves into a 
moral isolationism. Why analyze America? 
It worked, didn’t it? 

Curiously, by keeping our philusophy so 
tacit, we have managed to show ourselves 
to the world as little cliferent from the 
Marxists—seeming, like them, to believe that 
material prosperity is an end that in itself 
will bring ell the other qualities. Instinc- 
tively we know better, but we have never 
bothered to articulate for ourselves what we 
take for granted, much less convey it to 
others. And so we have talked of the mani- 
festations of our success rather than the 
ccuses. Not for us wooly headed theories 
or impractical idealism; instead, down-to- 
earth, hard-rock facts; the miles of cement, 
the telephones, the cars laid end to end—all 
the things, in short, our friends have envied 
and our enemies have conceded. 

But what made the telephones and the 
cars possible? When we have tried to ex- 
plain, it has been in a lazy man’s shorthand 
that has obscured our national character 
rather tha illuminated it. Thus have we 
prated of individualism, when we have 
achieved the mo.t horizontal, coop2rative of 
all societies; of competition and incentive 
economy, when we have achieved the kind 
of security that socialists everywhere hunger 
for. And we wonder why the audience is 
confused. 

And not only have we failed to define what 
we are to say; we have failed to define 
why we want to say it. Of all the many 
aims of our propaganda, which is to be pri- 
mary? Interestingly, almost every private 
organization that has thought of an overseas 
propaganda program of its own has stumbled 
On precisely this question. More to the point, 
so has the Government. 

What is the aim? Friendship? To many 
Americans this is the end-all. And nothing 
has done us more crievous harm—for we 
are offended terribly when love is not forth- 
coming from others. 

It’s quite impossible anyway. We have 
Only to look at India; since their departure, 
the British, who never gave a damn whether 
anyone lixed them or not, have become in- 
creasingly popular, while we, who did our 
best to expedite that departure, are becoming 
increasingly unpopular. The fruits of lead- 
ership do not necessarily include love, and 
we would do well to take the fact in our 
stride. 

To Americanize people? No one ever puts 
it quite this baldly, but there lurks deep in 
some American breasts the feeling that there 
is a mystically beneficent quality in certain 
of our folkways, and that if only they could 
be exported, the chasm in understanding 
would be bridged. Again, we have a failure 
to isolate the particulars from the principles. 
After all, what was so Japanese as baseball? 

To refute Communist lies? Obviously, this 
is an important part of any propaganda pro. 
gram, but as the primary aim it is a defensive 


course that would foredoom us to a constant 
shellacking. They'll always be a lie ahead. 
Furthermore, we must recognize that anti- 
communism does not fill vacuums, nor is 
it necessarily pro-United States; indeed, our 
biggest problem lies in those people who 
think we are as bad as the Russians. 

To enlist support for American foreign 
policy? This is generally considered the 
primary aim of our propaganda effort. 
Spelled out, it means stressing the mutual- 
ity of each country’s interests with ours; 
thus have we pushed ECA, North Atlantic 
Pact aid, the idea of national freedom, sur- 
vival of the west. Is is enough? These 
policies are so demonstrably in the common 
interest that by all standards of logic they 
should be galvanic. Yet they are not, and 
the very people the policies benefit view them 
with mistrust. Why dothey? The fact that 
we must ask ourselves this question helvs 
answer the other. 

Clearly, something more dynamic is 
needed. It is too late for mere information. 
If we wish our proposition to survive, we 
must now not only describe the revolution 
w.) began; we must extend it; and it is the 
Europeans themselves, as we shall see, who 
make the point. 


THE GLOSSARY OF MISUNDERSTANDING 


The obstacles to success may seem appal- 
ling, for even when we have articulated our 
philosophy we have the task of projecting 
it ove: the tremendous gap in attitudes and 
environment that separates us from other 
people, and it is a gap, unfortunately, that 
we do not readily appreciate. 

We have been so unaware of basic differ- 
ences that we have persisted in talking to 
the Europeans in terms for which there is 
no foreign equivalent—participation, com- 
munity relations, incentive, public relations, 
productivity, man in the street, public opin- 
ion; the very listing itself produces a sylla- 
bus of the American philosophy, and a glos- 
sary of misunderstanding. 

Taking the evocative power of these words 
for granted, we have assumed that hard 
facts will do the job—and that, in a sort 
of question-and-answer fashion, we can use 
prepackaged nuggets of truth to beat down 
each fallacy we come across. It won’t work. 
Like the hydra, the myth is proof against 
piecemeal attack. Americans are barbarians. 
Thre United States is a dehumanizing tech- 
nocracy. Here are the two chief elements in 
the myth—yet both are so mutually sup- 
porting that to refuse either we must trace 
them back to their common source. 


THE BARBARIANS 


Europe today presents an odd paradox. 
While “neutralism” has been reduced politi- 
cally—in the words of one observer—to a 
“hard core of jerks,’ emotionally it has never 
been more powerful. Its underpinnings go 
something like this: Since there is no spirit- 
ual base to the United States, it is as cul- 
turally barren as the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics; its people are barbarians, and 
any who must accept succor from them 
should hate themselves for it. It is, of 
course, put much better than this. Essay- 
ists have a whole new lexicon of psychiatric 
and anthropological terms for the job, and 
they have been using it with increasing fre- 
quency to demonstrate that the jukebox, 
the milk shake, or some such thing is the 
universal clue to America’s “infantilism,” 
“reverted uncle complex,” “Kino-Wellsch- 
merz,” etc. 

The frightening thing is that it is the top 
intellectuals—the cream of Europe’s profes- 
sional class—who have convinced themselves 
most deeply. The bulk hate and fear Rus- 
sia, yet the myth has so distorted their 
vision that, as one Frenchman has pointed 
out, what non-Communists seem to be fight- 
ing most is anticommunism. And this atti- 
tude, unfortunately, cannot be shrugged off 
as the affectation of a small coterie. The 
intellectual in Europe still retains a much 
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more commanding position in society than 
his American counterpart. And though he 
has abdicated many of the responsibilities of 
his leadership, every poll and survey indi- 
cates that, if nothing else, he has been say- 
ing what the majority of his countrymen 
feel. 

Why do they think us barbarians? First, 
because we paint ourselves as such. Few 
nations have put their worst foot so far 
forward; by our asinine emphasis on the ma- 
terial goodies we have seemed, by implica- 
tion, to deny the existence of anything else 
in American life worth bragging about. 
Even during the most desperate days of the 
war we got our message of hope so tangled 
up with refrigerators and cars that, as one 
OWI worker put it, we could have billed it 
as “The War That Refreshes.” The com- 
mercial projection of America has gone a 
step further; while our information people 
spend millions trying to demonstrate that 
we are really cultural after all, the biggest 
information agency in the world, Hollywood, 
has been exporting films that seem to dem- 
onstrate the opposite—so persuasively, it 
might be noted, that in Austria the Russians 
have been saving their breath by letting sev- 
eral of our gangster films quietly circulate 
in their occupation zone. 

In their own way our intellectuals have 
joined in the chorus. How is the world to 
believe that there is any spiritual content 
in American life, the European asks, when 
American higher literature is so full of 
despair? In part, of course, the indictment 
is a misreading: Certainly America’s liter- 
ature is a long way from Whitman's ideal to 
report all heroism from the American view- 
point. Yet it is not quite so far as Euro- 
peans think, for they lack the context to see 
much of it for what it is—a self-criticism, a 
searching for values that in itself indicates 
a good bit of spiritual vitality in American 
life. 

An appalling amount of our higher criti- 
cism, however, is a vituperation almost psy- 
chopathic in its intensity. “The emptiness 
of our American life,” “bourgeois indus- 
trialism,” “the grand canyon of the big 
money,” “the dull horror of our lives.” So 
goes the familiar litany. In part it is merely 
verbal revenge on a social structure that does 
not pay obeisance to the intellectual, and 
the European can sense it as such. What 
he does not realize, however, is that many of 
the critics have remained so unaware of the 
profound changes that have taken place in 
our society that they are still addressing 
themselves to the twenties—occasionally the 
1890's. 7 

But influential as our own self-criticisms 
may be, it would be a mistake to assign them 
@ preponderant share in the formation of 
the myth. The myth reflects quite as much 
about the audience as about the United 
States it is supposed to describe—and the 
fact, for example, that Rage de Vivre (orig- 
inally, Really the Blues—all about mari- 
juana, hot jazz, etc.) is currently a best- 
seller in Paris demonstrates nothing so much 
as the extraordinary affinity Europeans 
have developed for such stuff. Furthermore, 
their attitude has now attained such a high 
degree of what the psychologists would call 
structurization that if we didn’t supply them 
with the material they would probably make 
it up themselves. As indeed they have; two 
Frenchmen, for example, have been making 
quite a good thing of turning out novels of 
Stateside sadism and perversion as transla- 
tions from the American. The myth has 
become self-perpetuating. 

Here we see the folly of assuming mere 
information to be the cure for misinforma- 
tion. The myth satisfies. In it the intel- 
lectuals find the rationalization for their 
own spiritual vacuum. For bewail as they 
may Europe’s entrapment between les deux 
colosses, they have been unable themselves 
to come up with a valid alternative. Why? 








They look away from themselves to chewing 
gum, bathtubs, and Coca-Cola for the answer. 

Esthetically, the impact of America’s cul- 
ture gives them a point—even the American 
must feel queasy when he sees a grand canal 
plastered with Coca-Cola signs. But this is 
not their point. “What the French criticize,” 
says Le Monde, after a swack at Coca-Cola, 
“is not so much Coca-Cola, as its orchestra- 
tion, less the crink itself than the civiliza- 
tion of which it is a mark and the symbol.” 
Le Monde goes on to bemoan Buicks, Chrys- 
lets, nylon stockings, and chewing gum. 
“As soon as they appear these habits become 
an invasion. It is a question of the entire 
French moral landscape.” Throughout Eu- 
rope intellectuals throw up their hands in 
the same fashion; a culture based on such 
wealth, goes the theme, cannot help but be 
contaminating. 

But is even this the nub—this question of 
whether material riches can be reconciled 
with spiritual force? No; Florence, Rome, 
and Athens answered this one in the affirma- 
tive long ago. There is something else, 
more subtle, in the intellectual’s animus, 
and it runs devp in current essays on United 
States culture. Why, the question keeps ob- 
truding, is it so contagious? ‘As he writes 
his farewells to happier days—the days when 
taste was still undemocratized and peasant 
girls were plump and didn’t shave their legs— 
he writes his answer. It is a popular cul- 
ture, 

For here lies the true contagion of Ameri- 
can culture. Whatever its aesthetics, it is 
above all else a proclamation to the world 
of the cultural enfranchisement of the come 
mon man. It is his culture, his own version 
of the pursuit of happiness—and a raucous 
ultimatum to a society that never allowed 
hia to trespass quite so far. But to a Eu- 
rope that is still culturally an aristocracy 
the symbols of his enfranchisement are 
often vulgar and shoddy. Is it the vul- 
garity of these symbols or their implicit 
revolutionary promise that makes them so 
profoundly disturbing? It is the Europeans, 
let us remember, not ourselves, who are 
sessed by the bathtub. 


THE TECHNOCRATS 


Why is American culture barbarous? Euro- 
peans have an easy answer: it is the product 
of a business civilization. Thus we come to 
the second great element in the mythology. 
For the European does not see the rapidly 
changing, socially conscious capitalism of 
1950: he sees Wall Street, Mammon—and he 
trembles aloud over all the false dilemmas 
it would imply for Europe. 

Thus, it is written, America’s technologi- 
cal triumphs pose for Europe nothing less 
than the issu’ of man versus machine, 
Again we are back to the old spiritual theme, 
True, Europe want: America’s mass-produc- 
tion techniques—but it is haunted by the 
fear that in adopting ther it is making a 
compact with the devil. To many, American 
technology means the dehumanization of 
man—Charlie Chaplin poised in the gears is 
still a vivid symbol—and a Europe still deep 
in the old craft tradition is only now begin- 
ning to grasp the cor patibility of mass pro- 
duction with quality and humanity. Some- 
how we have failed badly to show that, far 
from being narcotized by the machine, we 
have been invigorated by it. 

But this failure in turn stems from a 
greater one: our failure to demonstrate the 
tremendous difference between our capital- 
ism and the capitalism of Europe. In this 
respect it is startling to listen to an Ameri- 
can businessman just returned from Eu- 
rope; almost invariably he will so revile its 
low-wage, high-mark-up, monopoly eco- 
nomics that he sounds much more the howl- 
ing revolutionist than the Social- 
ist: who so mistrust him. His philosophy, 
however, remains uncommunicated. Not 
only have European capitalists remained 
utterly unconvinced of its value; the Euro- 
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pean masses have remained ignorant of its 
existence. 

This double failure has had a deep effect 
on our relations with Europe. Translated 
by unregenerate European capitalism, ECA 
productivity has too often meant few bene- 
fits for the worker, but such profits for man- 
agement that in Italy alone it has been 
hazarded that per capita there are more 
$1,000,000-a-year men—paying less taxes— 
than there are in the United States. To a 
dangerous degree, our efforts have appeared 
to the European worker simply a collusion 
between reactionary blackguards; he still 
can conceive of American capitalism only 
in terms of his own—and he is sick of it. 
It is high time the American businessman 
realized that it is not European socialism 
but European capitalism that is the chief 
block to free enterprise. “The problem 
of Europe,” as one observer puts it, “comes 
down to who is to liquidate the capitalists 
of Europe: the Russians—or the Americans.” 


THE LESSONS 


Well, there it is—myth piled on myth, all 
synchronizing on the one great theme of 
spiritual impoverishment. And only recently 
have w? begun doing something about it. 
After virtually leaving the field to the Rus- 
sians after the war, in 1948 we authorized 
the State Department to set up an infor- 
mation and educational exchange program, 
and within a year this was further supple- 
mented when ECA’s information program 
was organized. We remained pikers, how- 
ever. And it wasn’t until after Korea that 
Congress decided a campaign of truth was 
in order and voted the money to get it going. 
(Total United States propaganda budget 
for the year ending June 30 is about $190,- 
000,000.) 

Will we get our money’s worth? In view 
of the recent rise in American unpopularity 
it is easy to assume that our propaganda 
dollars are going down the drain. But the 
feeling of futility is unwarranted—certainly 
if ECA had been a complete propaganda fail- 
ure there would be no “neutralism” prob- 
lem in Europe to worry about. We're fairly 
new to the game, but—as even the avuncular 
British concede—we have been learning fast. 
We are ready to turn pro. 

What have we learned? First, that we need 
much more of a sharpshooting approach to 
our “target” groups. There is no “European 
mind,” but scores of group attitudes com- 
pounded along all sorts of professional, eco- 
nomic, and geographic lines. And the best 
way to get at them is through people that 
talk the separate lingoes. We have had a 
hard time talking to European intellectuals, 
for example, yet so far we have used few in- 
tellectuals for the job. The work of our 
“labor diplomats,” in the toughest sector of 
the fight, underlines the same moral. How 
do they go about it? “You talk to the broth- 
ers,” says one of them. “You go around and 
you talk to the brothers.” 

Next, we have learned that one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the disbelief in American 
culture is, stmply, the high cost of it. Stroll 
along the Kaertnerstrasse in Vienna, for ex- 
ample, and you will have a hard time find 
@ bookstore with any decent assortment 
moderately priced American books in Ger- 
man—that is, until you come to-the Com- 
munist information center, which has quite 
an interesting selection. Because of the lack 
of financial guaranties, European publishers 
have been loath to publish translations of 
anything except our sure-fire sex-and-may- 
hem fiction. So with the theater; stiff royal- 
ties—payable in dollars—have inhibited 
widespread production of the United States 
plays, and while the American companies 
that have gone over have dispelled a lot of 
European delusions, they have been far too 
few to make a deep impression. Patently, if 
we wish to project American culture rather 
than talk about it, a much more vigorous 
subsidy program is in order, 
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More important, we must develop far bet- 
ter means of reaching the masses. Consid- 
erable ingenuity has been brought to this 
problem; our people have put documentary 
films into thousands of commercial theaters, 
taken them in trailers to rural villages, 
brought showboats to Mediterranean coastal 
towns, subsidized troubadours to sing our 
story in Sicily, floated message-bearing toy 
balloons all over Europe, distributed house- 
hold pamphlets and comic books by the mil- 
lions. But though it is difficult to think 
of a bet that has been overlooked, we have 
made only a dent. 

Why don’t we merely expand all this? The 
answer, unfortunately, is not that simple. 
Europe has had a bellyful of propaganda 
these last 10 years, and after a certain point— 
and it is a-very arguable point—you run 
not only into diminishing returns but rap- 
idly increasing resistance. 

There is, however, a way out of the di- 
lemma—the participation of foreign nations 
in the job. “Let me get the facts about Korea 
to one pro-United States union man over 
here,” says a United States propagandist, 
“and he'll be worth a thousand posters.” 
There are many ways to invoke this aid. 
But there is one so effective, so destructive 
of the myth, that it has come to be the most 
promising weapon in our whole armory. 


THE DISCIPLES 


Tt was in Paris in the summer of 1948; 
Sir Stafford Cripps and ECA Boss Paul Hoff- 
man were talking about productivity. How, 
Cripps asked, did the Americans do it? It 
was a question to delight a salesman’s heart. 
“Let’s bring your people over,” Hoffman an- 
swered, “and we'll show them how.” 

So, with great vigor, we proceeded to do. 
Before long United States firms, I<bor unions, 
and professional groups were pi- ying host to 
scores of European “productivity teams”; by 
the end of last year over 2,750 had made the 
trip and returned home—somewhat numbed, 
but enthusiastic—to tell what they had 
learned. The result, in increased productiv- 
ity, is now a well-known story—and a good 
story it is. But there is another story that 
is not so well known. 

What was conceived of as a technical meas- 
ure turned out to be one of the most effec- 
tive propaganda tools ever handed us. 
What was it the Yanks had over there? Was 
it, as people had said, the number of gadgets 
and gimmicks we had? Fortuitous national 
resources? Ruthlessness and overwork? Or 
Was it something more profound? We gave 
Europeans a chance to come over and dis- 
cover for themselves. And gained ourselves 
disciples. 

Here—in excerpts from productivity-team 
reports—are some of the things they had to 
say to their countrymen: 

“A visit to the United States gives one 
greater confidence in the ability of democ- 
racy to solve its problems. * * * The 
country is still * * * moving forward 
both culturally, socially, and economically.” 
(Norwegian trade-unionists.) 

“American unions’ attitude to company 
profits is typical of their acceptance of a 
capitalist economy. However high, profits, 
at least in competitive industry, are not 
regarded as immoral or a social evil; indeed, 
they give proof of solvency and assured em- 
ployment * * * the main concern of 
unions is to obtain a fair share of them.” 
(British trade-union officials.) 

“Contrary to the impression gained from 
many American films only a small percentage 
of American workers and their families live 
in tenements.” (British trade-union offi- 
cials.) 

“There appeared to be a most friendly and 
genuine attitude of cooperation between 
management and labor and suggestions made 
by one side appeared to receive careful con- 
sideration, and in most cases support, from 
the other.” (British rayon-weaving team.) 


“The relations between management and 
labor in the great majority of mills which 
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we visited were excellent. There was often 
a sense of camaraderie based on mutual re- 
spect.” (British cotton-spinning team.) 

“Sometimes we had to ask ourselves 
whether it was manufacturer or union mem- 
ber speaking to us.” (Danish ready-made- 
clothing team.) 

“The big surprise to me was the impor- 
tance American bosses give to human-rela- 
tions problems. The American employer 
seems to be a psychologist aware that his 
prosperity is tied directly with that of the 
workers.” (French unionist.) 

“Both management and labor have taken 
steps to give greater efficiency in production 
and more understanding in relationships. 
When we return to Belgium I intend to rec- 
ommend better management-labor relation- 
ships be created in our mines. I will see that 
this is done at Charbonnages de Houthalen, 
the mine I am managing.” (Belgian coal- 
mining team.) 

“If members of the team had learned noth- 
ing else from their travels in America and 
Britain, they would have learned one valu- 
able thing, namely, the remarkable amount 
of good will which exists between people in 
the Western Hemisphere.” (British gray 
iron-founding team.) 

It is difficult for an American to appreciate 
what revolutionary documents these are. 
The British trade-union officials’ report, for 
exemple, became a front-page story and gave 
British labor a resounding intellectual jolt. 
The Norwegian report, coupled with the re- 
port of a similar team that went to Russia, 
opened the eyes of left-wingers in a way that 
all the money in the world would not buy 
us. Throughout Europe, on a small but ap- 
preciable scale, doctrinaires of one kind or 
another are being provoked to rethink long 
and dearly held conceptions. 

What gives the reports their impact? In 
an indirect way, the answer is to be found 
in the very criticisms they make, The teams 
make it plain that there are a good many 
aspects of the American way of life that 
they believe are either undesirable—the pace, 
for example—or inapplicable. But this leads 
them to a more important observation. 
These are only particulars, they say to their 
countrymen, they are not organic, and the 
essentials of the American success can be 
had without them. Which is what this issue 
is all about. 

The technical-assistance teams are only 
one of the ways we have to go about the 
proselyting job. Thanks to the machinery 
set up in 1946 and 1948 by the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt Acts, and to special programs 
for Germany, Austria, Finland, China, and 
Iran, State is bringing over students, teach- 
ers, professional people, specialists, and 
leaders. The Defense Department is doing 
the same with Japan. Both State and ECA 
are placing foreign trainees in United States 
industry, farms, and Government agencies. 
Altogether, the Government is now bringing 
over about 13,000 people a year for observa- 
tion, study, teaching, training, and indoctri- 
nation. Cost: about $45,000,000. 

But by far the biggest contribution of all 
has been made by private organizations. 
This year they will have arranged roughly 
40,000 exchanges of their own, and in addi- 
tion will have footed a large share of the 
local expenses of many of the people brought 
over by the State Department. The 4-H 

lubs have been exchanging young farmers; 
the Rotary Clubs have been bringing over 
students; the Girl Scouts, youth leaders— 
the list encompasses almost every kind of 
organization in American community life. 

Measured against the need, however, our 
over-all exchange effort has been piddling.’ 


* NoTE.—Koreans brought to Moscow be- 
tween 1946 and 1949: 2,600. Brought to 
United States in sa.ne period: 6a. 


There is a sort of geometric progression to 
exchange; since the clue to its success is ap- 
plying the proposition, it follows that the 
more people engaged in it, the more effec- 
tive each individual's work becor-es. It has 
been very frustrating for many middle-man- 
agement people, for example, to return to 
Europe all steamed up about, say, labor- 
management councils, only to realize that 
no one else in the outfit has got the word. 
Like plasma, exchange is best in massive 
doses. 

We have a tremendous opportunity be- 
fore us. We should seize it by expanding our 
total propaganda budget to at least $500,- 
000,000 a year—and of this devote at least 
$180,000,000 to exchange. We could not leg- 
islate a bigger bargain for ourselves. For 
every Government dollar we put in the ex- 
change kitty, we stimulate at least two 
matching dollars from private groups here 
and organizations and governments on the 
other side. As a result, by priming the 
pump with $180,000,000, we could step up 
the exchange to roughly 50,000 people a year 
to the United States; at l.ast 10,000 in the 
other direction. 

Mere expansion, of course, is not enough, 
Much more follow-up is needed abroad; 
equally important, much more preparation 
on this side. Exposure to America, as we 
have learned, does not itself produce under- 
standing. The mayor of Graz is a case in 
point; when he got back he wrote the State 
Department that the Communist claim of 
imminent American bankruptcy might be 
correct; he had noticed that almost every- 
one in America seemed to be buying on the 
installment plan. 

To do the job properly we should greatly 
extend our present system of orientation 
centers, and develop more provisions for 
working the stranger into community life. 
Here again, we have a tremendous asset in 
our private organizations. Already they are 
doing a tremendous job in welcoming and 
shepherding strangers, taking them on his- 
torical tours, plant trips, to PTA meetings, 
town meetings, and, in general, making 
them feel at home. And it is this, it might 
be added, that visitors talk about most often 
when they get home. 

What has impressed the visitor points a 
moral for us as well. For when we assess 
our whole communication effort we find 
that, as in industry’s communication effort, 
participation lies at the heart of our suc- 
cesses. It is not merely a question of manu. 
facturing propaganda. Nor it it merely a 
Government matter. The problem encom- 
passes all of us—for it is only as the di- 
verse groups that make up our society, 
get involved in the job that our words carry 
real dynamism. And the potential is tre- 
mendous. 

United States business, for example, has 
already contributed to our communication 
effort, but there is still more to be done, 
For the one area that remains virtually un- 
touched is the one area for which United 
States business is the best-qualified group 
in all the world: getting the American idea 
across to European top management, It is 

ardly necessary to suggest the means; there 

ould be seminars and international conven- 
tions—organizations such as the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce are ready-made 
for this—trips and private exchange of all 
sorts, and, as the success of the sales troupe 
“Red” Motley took to England suggests, some 
good old-fashioned barnstorming as well. 

The more fields one thinks of, the more 
opportunities become evident. Labor, for 
example, is fairly bursting its seams to do 
more missionary work in Europe—and the 
more this is encouraged, the quicker will 
we reach European labor. So with all of our 
groups. The success of our communication 
efforts will depend ultimately on their ini- 
tiative. And this is the way it must be. 
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The American revolution is a challenge, not 
to states, but to free men, whose never-end- 
ing task is to seize their opportunities. 


Wry Tuey Don’t Like Us—Evropean Non- 
COMMUNIST INTELLECTUALS ON THE UNITED 
STATES 


“It is not what separates the United States 
and the Soviet Union that should frighten 
us, but what they haveincommon. * * * 
Those two technocracies that think them- 
selves antagonists are dragging humanity 
in the same direction of dehumanization 
* * * man is treated as a means and no 
longer as an end—this is the indispensable 
condition of the two cultures that face each 
other.” (Francois Mauriac, Catholic anti. 
Communist, in Le Figaro.) 

“Americans appear the true successor of 
the Germans. America differs from Europe 
and resembles Russia, adorer of the tech- 
nical.” (Andre Siegfried, Protestant anti- 
Communist, in Le Figaro.) 

“In all the homilies to which I listened, 
the word ‘God’ did not reverberate more often 
than the word ‘money.’ * * * It is per- 
haps because too often they have emptied 
European religions of their intellectual con- 
tent that they have no choice except between 
music and convulsions.” (Georges Fradier, 
in Esprit.) 

“Of even the beginnings of the minutest 
embryo of a homogeneous culture there was 
no sign. * * * A general preoccupation 
with trivia—I mean coke machines, laun- 
derettes, laxatives, and baseball—I construed 
as the American attempt to exclude the 
bigger reality.” (Robert Robinson, in the 
Isis (Oxford University) .) 

“Why they should not be originally crea- 
tive is puzzling. It is possible that the lack 
of the organic sense, the conviction that man 
is a machine * * * turns them into 
technicians and cuts them off from the 
chaos, the accidents and intuitions of the 
creative process.” (V. 8S. Pritchett; the New 
Statesman and Nation.) 

“They come here, these barbarians, to 
teach us architecture—we, who are the sons 
of Michelangelo.” (Italian educator.) 

“The Russians used to rape 80-year-old 
women. * * * And after that, instead 
of being sick they simply drank vodka. You 
{Americans} wouldn’t do that, I’m sure. 
You give them chocolates and contraceptives 
when you make love to them. * * * 
Every people has its own customs. But 
don’t worry. You'll never feel sick, what- 
ever you do.” (From Virgil Gheorghiu’s The 
Twenty-fifth Hour—Euronve’s No. 1 fiction 
best seller.) 

“American influence has been harmful, for 
it has already begun the scaling down of 
aesthetic values so as to be within the in- 
tellectual grasp of the average city dweller 
* * * fit] will end, not with the debase- 
ment of taste, but with the disappearance of 
the word from our vocabulary.” (Martin 
Cooper; BBC broadcast.) 

“Thus, if France allows itself to be in- 
fluenced by the whole of American culture, 
a living and liveable situation there will 
come here and completely shatter our cul- 
tural traditions * * *.” (Jean-Paul 
Sartre; A European Declaration of Independ- 
ence.) 

“Jazz is their music, comic strips their 
most admired pictures, magazine stories 
their literature, Hollywood films their most 
popular entertainment, skyscrapers their 
architecture and their newest ball-point 
pens can write under water. * * * We 
know, too, that God could make America a 
wonderful country if he only had the 
money.” (George Mikes in How To Scrape 
Skies.) 

“America—the only country that’s gone 
from barbarism to decadence without being 
civilized in the meantime.” (Anonymous.) 
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War Casualties of Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS / 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN’ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted, 
there is printed herewith, Michigan war 
casualties: 


TwENTyY MICHIGAN War CASUALTIES 


WasHINGTON, February 21.—Twenty Michi- 
gan men were listed in the Korean casualty 
report issued today by the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Three were killed in action, 12 were 
wounded, 3 were injured, 1 was missing in 
action, and 1 was returned to duty. 


KILLED IN ACTION 


Army: Corp. Leonard J. Boger, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Prank: Boger, of Detroit. 

Pfc. Lawrence J. Bouchard, son of Mrs, 
Mary Ann Bouchard, River Rouge. 

Pvt. Herman L. Rembert, son of Mrs. Ruby 
Rembert, Detroit. 


WOUNDED 


Army: Pfc. Max E. Depoy, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William E. Depoy, Niles. 

Pvt. Richard C. Fockler, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon B. Fockler, Lapeer. 

Pfc. George H. Guenther, husband of Mrs. 
Constance Guenther, Birmingham. 

Cpl. Richard Idzior, son of Mr, and Mrs. 
Walliam Idzior, Detroit. 

Sgt. Arthur G. Proper, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Proper, Tawas City. 

Cpl. Arthur FP. Seitler, brother of Mrs. 
Jackie L. Seitler, Battle Creek. 

Sgt. Thomas C. Harris, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas C. Harris, Sr., Detroit. 

Sgt. 1/c Odvin Martinson, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin J. Martinson, Iron River. 

Cpl. Louis M. Quinn, husband of Mrs. Ruth 
J. Quinn, Lansing. 

Cpl. Dale W. Siebenmark, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pred W. Stebenmark, New Buffalo. 

Cpl. Richard M. Zoltowski, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John W. Zoltowski, Detroit. 

Marine Corps: Tech. Sgt. Elmer J. Pappert, 
husband of Mrs. Elmer J. Pappert, Detroit. 


MISSING IN ACTION 


Marine Corps: Pfc Roy L. West, son of Olin 
V. West, Dansville. 


Army: Pfe Vermont S. Johnson, husband 
of Mrs. Alice Johnson, Flint. 

Cpl. Howard R. Mann, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold R. Mann, Detroit. 

Cpl. Maurice C. Roberts, son of Mr. and 
Mrs, Jammie L. Williams, Pontiac, 


RETURNED TO DUTY 


Army: Pfc Paul B. Haynes, son of Mrs. Lena 
Haynes, Benton Harbor. 


Address by Governor Battle, of Virginia, 
to University of Virginia Alumni 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp, a copy of 
the most worth-while address by Gov. 
John S. Battle, of Virginia, before the 
Washington Chapter of the University of 
Virginia Alumni on February 8. As an 
alumnus of that great university, I nat- 
urally found this address of special in- 
terest, but its appeal and significance are 
not limited to those who have spent their 
college days on the campus at Char- 
lottesville. For there are expressed here 
some fundamental ideas with regard to 
education which I believe to be of the 
greatest importance. Never before in 
the history of this country has there been 
a more urgent need for the truth clearly 
told and clearly understood. Every 
citizen has an unfailing responsibility to 
see to it that our educational processes 
are eternally dedicated to the attain- 
ment of that fundamental end. I con- 
sider it a privilege to commend to the 
attention of the Senate this worthy and 
thought-provoking address by Governor 
Baitle. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


As alumni of the University of Virginia, 
we are interested in the program afforded 
by our alma mater, the physical improve- 
ments that are now under way, and the con- 
tribution the university is making to the 
educational and cultural life of the Nation. 
« I wish I could take the time to outline in 
some detail the progress being made in all 
phases of the university's activities. I 
shall not undertake such a discourse, but I 
do want those of you who have not had the 
opportunity of maintaining close contacts 
with Charlottesville to know that the univer- 
sity is doing a magnificent job under the 
leadership of President Colgate W. Darden, 
Jr. 

Mr. Darden, from the very outset of his 
administration, set his course so as to not 
only carry forward the fine work of his 
predecessor, President Newcomb, but also to 
strengthen and bulwark the position of the 
university, as originally conceived by Mr. 
Jefferson, as the capstone of the Virginia sys- 
tem of education. The noteworthy accom- 
plishments in this direction are a high trib- 
ute to the President and the faculty as well 
as to all those loyal alumni who have so gen- 
erously and wholeheartedly given their sup- 
port. 

We have given a great deal of thought to 
our entire program of education in Virginia 
and particularly to our free public schools, 
which provide the foundations of education 
for the great bulk of our citizenship. 

For some time prior to my entering upon 
the duties of Governor, I had the very def- 
inite impression that there was room for sub- 
stantial improvement in the character and 
caliber of instruction offered in the public 
schools. This impression was buttressed by 
further acquaintance in offices and in busi- 
ness with some of our high-school graduates, 
and also by the results of a study undertaken 
by a Virginia legislative commission of the 
teaching of history and government in these 
schools. It became evident that many high- 
school graduates not only were not well 
versed in history and government but that 
they were far from well grounded in gram- 
mar, reading, and elementary mathematics. 

I set as one of the prime goals of my term 
of office the improvement of this situation. 
I am glad to say that all concerned in our 
State are working earnestly toward removing 
the causes of such deficiencies. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia has increased ap- 
propriations for teacher pay, liberalized re- 
tirement benefits, and enlarged scholarship 
aid for teacher training in order to help at- 
tract and keep well-qualified teachers—and 
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they, of course, are the key to the success of 
any program of education. I know that our 
teachers, as a group, are intensely interested 
in doing well the job that is entrusted to 
them. Our school administrators, together 
with the teachers and patrons, are joining 
efforts to reevaluate the teaching program in 
order to make sure that the public-school 
graduates are firmly grounded in the funda- 
mentals of learning. 

It is my considered judgment that the 
fundamentals—the three R’s and history and 
government—cannot be overemphasized. It 
is upon these that all other learning rests. 

We are determined that our children sha!l 
have full opportunity to develop the mental 
and moral capacities that are essential to 
the preservation of our civilization as we 
know it today. We cannot escane the reali- 
zation that this generation, perhaps more 
than any other in history, is confronted with 
a maze of ideologies which requires the ut- 
most discernment for the selection of that 
which is based upon truth, right, and justice. 

In this conflict of ideologies, we see every 
day the emission of great streams of prona- 
ganda from those who have utter disregard 
for the truth; we see the truth distorted, 
twisted, and colored, and misrepresented to 
suit the tastes of tyrannical governments 
whose sole purpose is to confuse, undermine, 
and weaken those of us who still enjoy the 
greatest blessing known to mankind, the 
blessing of living in a free land where we 
can think, and speak, and worship as we 
please. 

Only by an intimate acquaintance with 
the history of these liberties and some 
knowledge of the sacrifices on the part of 
those who so fearlessly and valiantly safe- 
guarded them can the young men and 
women of today develop an appreciation of 
their meaning. With such an appreciation, 
the individual then is able to distinguish 
the false from the true; he can recogniz 
propaganda for what it is and fact as fact; 
he can understand and espouse the princi- 
ples and motives of democratic peoples, well 
aware that by them alone can he hope to en- 
joy and transmit to his children the oppor- 
tunity to live, work, and play in the bracing 
atmosphere of freedom. 

Can we afford not to exert ourselves in the 
schools, in the homes, and in the churches 
toward better informing our boys and girls 
on these matters? I say we cannot and that 
it is our duty to teach and to instill these 
truths indelibly in the minds of the youth. 

It is one thing to read the Virginia Bill of 
Rights without any background knowledge 
of the struggle, the debate, and the study 
that led to its adoption. It is entirely a dif- 
ferent thing to restudy this outline of our 
fundamental freedoms in the light of an 
acquaintence with George Mason and a clear 
insight huto the era that produced this great 
document. 

Built on the firm foundation of historical 
truths, and grounded in the basic skills of 
reading and writing and, at least, rudimen- 
tary figuring, our system of education then 
will have the means by which it will pro- 
duce not automatons nor machinelike 
specimens of uniform but doubtful texture 
and resiliency—no, not such as these at all; 
rather, it will produce men or women of 
individual abilities with the capacity to 
think and act for themselves and with the 
determination to defend and strengthen the 
society in which they live. 

I have mentioned these aspects of what 
we are striving for in Virginia because I be- 
lieve that the same tenets are applicable to 
the Nation; certainly we all have the same 
goal, which is the preservation of those in- 
herent rights of the enjoyment of life and 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness and 
safety. . 

With sound public-school training, the 
great numbers of our young peopie who never 
reach college will be more adequately 
equipped to take their places in life as inde- 
pendent, self-reliant citizens. Our colleges 
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and universities, in carrying out their im- 
portant functions, must build upon the base 
provided by the public schools for those 
schools are the first training ground of the 
majority of our college students. The better 
the public-school program, the better op- 
portunity the higher institutions of learning 
will have to develop the technical skills and 
specialized abilities of their students. 

I am happy this evening to say to you 
that the University of Virginia is fully and 
faithfully carrying out its high duty of train- 
ing men and women in the way they should 
go; that Virginia men and women still seek 
to carry out the admonition of the ancient 
Greek philosopher so appropriately inscribed 
over the facade of Cabell Hall, “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make ye 
free” and as they go forth from the uni- 
versity, they carry with them something of 
the spirit of that place; and although the 
words of the inscriptions over the main gate 
may fade from their niemories as the years 
pass, they do not forget that they have en- 
tered that gateway where they have sought 
“the way of honor, the light of truth, and 
the will to work for man.” 

In times such as these, we necessarily 
evaluate all our governmenta! enterprises on 
the basis of what they can contribute to the 
national defense and what are essential to 
the safety, health, and welfare of the people. 
In Virginia, we are, of course, giving first 
attention to the national and civilian de- 
fense. If some of the normal services must 
be curtailed, by reason of personnel or ma- 
terials or other causes, it will be done. I 
think I should add that it will be done read- 
ily and without complaint, because without 
national security there can be no normal 
activities. 


I am proud to serve in the government of 
our Commonwealth, because Virginia has 
conscientiously labored through the years to 
maintain the type of administration which 
does credit to the democratic system. We 
have succeeded in living within our means; 
in fact, our State constitution wisely makes 
this mandatory. We have restricted our gov- 
ernmental programs to those deemed to be 
essential and have striven steadfastly to re- 
turn to the taxpayers a full dollar in services 
for each dollar contributed to the treasury. 
We have been fortunate to attract and re- 
tain capable, loyal, and civic-minded em- 
ployees whose desire to do a good job and 
perform a real service provides the impetus 
for ever greater accomplishment. 


This spirit and will for meritorious 
achievement is reflected in not only our im- 
proved school system but also in our good 
roads—unsurpassed in the Nation—in health, 
medical and welfare services, and in many 
other phases of the operation that consti- 
tutes the State government. I say this not 
in boasting but in all humility, because I 
feel sincerely that the principles followed.so 
consistently in our Commonwealth could be 
applied with equally favorable results in 
some other echelons of government. 

I purposely have avoided in these com- 
ments tonight any discussion of the issues 
uppermost in the minds of all of us at this 
time, the issues relating to our foreign policy 
and the strategy that might best be followed 
in the interest of national defense. These 
questions do not come within my purview 
as Governor of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, and I claim no special qualifications 
to pass upon such grave national matters, 
Had I those qualifications, I still would hesi- 
tate to express my opinion, because it would 
remain only a personal opinion; but I do 
want to say that Virginia insofar as I can 
legally and properly guide its efforts will do 
its part, and more, to keep this Nation strong 
and secure against the tide of tyranny that 
already has encompassed such a large sector 
of the globe. 

If more of the people of the world had the 
benefit of the knowledge and teachings of 
Thomas Jefferson, we might look to the 


future with greater confidence and hope, 
Would that all could adopt and adhere to 
his philosophy that “the care of human life 
and happiness, and not their destruction, is 
the first and only legitimate object of good 
government,” 


Address by Hon. Herbert A. Lehman, of 
New York, at Conference of Civil Lib- 
erties Clearing House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD, an ex- 
cellent speech on the subject of the re- 
lation between our civil liberties and 
our foreign policy, which was delivered 
by the junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN] at the National Confer- 
ence of the Civil Liberties Clearing 
House in Washington, D. C., on March 1, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The common purpose for which you meet 
and which you pursue through your individ- 
ual organizations has become increasingly 
significant and meaningful in the light of 
developments in this country and through- 
out the world. Communism has advanced in 
large areas of the world, in some by subver- 
sive stealth and in some by naked force. Its 
advance has been marked by a brutal viola- 
tion of the basic rights of man. To stem 
this advance the United States has sought 
to help strengthen internal democratic 
forces in many parts of the world. In this 
country we, too, have been confronted with 
the threat of Communist infiltration and 
corruption. 

The problem of preserving our civil liber- 
ties at home while bearing the responsibili- 
ties which rest on us because of our posi- 
tion of world leadership constitutes a criti- 
cal challenge. 

Interdependence of civil liberties and 
world leadership is inescapable. There is a 
vast difference between being a world power 
and being a world leader. Leadership im- 
plies a degree of social and moral responsi- 
bility which cannot be identified with any 
nation which attains power by force alone. 
If the United States should ever lose its 
leadership, it would be because we had aban- 
doned morals and principles in a naked 
struggle to survive in a slave world where 
survival alone would not be worth much. 

The determination as to whether our 
power carries with it the indispensable ele- 
ments of moral and social influence rests to 
a very large degree on our own behavior at 
home. Nations, like individuals, cannot 
have two sets of manners and morals. 

Nazi Germany was unquestionably a dom- 
inant world power a decade ago and for a 
breathless moment in history it seemed that 
her power might prevail and the whole free 
world would go under. It took the deter- 
minated might of the entire free world to 
shatter the power of the Axis. But it could 
not have been accomplished had we not been 
fighting for a great moral principle. 

And what was our position when the Sec- 
ond World War was finally over? We had 
certainly suffered the least of any nation in- 
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volved in that war. And our power had in- 
creased enormously. We were in a position 
where we thought we could relax in the be- 
lief that the world at last was free again. 
How mistaken we were. We have had a rude 
awakening. 

Thank God we have awakened. We have 
taken affirmative action, because we have 
recognized that military victory did not au- 
tomatically insure freedom and security in 
Europe or even here in the United States. 

The original concept of aid to Greece and 
Turkey and the later and broader concept 
of a vast cooperative European aid program 
restored economic security to Western Eu- 
rope and marked an historic turning point in 
international relations. 

The Communists did everything in their 
power to move into the vacuum that existed 
in Europe following the war. ‘The people of 
Europe were physically exhausted and spir- 
itually depleted. They faced the almost 
hopeless task of rebuilding their economic 
and their productive machinery. 

Under these circumstances no wonder that 
the Communist appeal was almost irresist- 
ible. Unlike fascism, communism was ar- 
rayed in all the false trappings of peace and 
plenty. It boasted that it possessed the only 
formula for achieving economic restoration 
and social justice. 

I do not think that there is any serious 
doubt in the mind of any man that the 
European aid program has been almost 
wholly responsible for the fact that the na- 
tions of Western Europe today are relatively 
vital and remain democratic. Of equal im- 
portance is the fact that they have regained 
their economic and military vigor. 

The problem in Europe is, of course, quite 
different from the challenge that confronts 
us today in Asia. Most European countries 
have enjoyed some form of democratic expe- 
rience. They have been constantly exposed 
to Western culture and politics. Tragically, 
some central European countries succumbed 
to overwhelming military force and did slip 
into the Soviet-Communist orbit. But we 
knew that Europe, or at least Western Eu- 
rope, could be stimulated to take the demo- 
cratic initiative if we could administer the 
necessary economic and moral aid. 

It is clear that the allied victory over the 
Nazi empire, while it made us a tremendous 
power—as it did Russia—did not in itself 
insure for the United States a position of 
world leadership. 

It was because we took a realistic approach 
to our moral and social responsibilities that 
we gained this position of leadership it was 
presaged in the formation of UNRRA, to 
which we contributed great sums to save 
millions of lives and to rehabilitate whole 
nations. And the broad economic aid pro- 
grams which came later again reflected a 
moral and humane conscience as well as en- 
lightened self-interest. 

I dare not think what the world situation 
might be today if we had refused to heed 
our conscience and had ignored the political 
potentials in Europe. 

Today the continuing threat of Soviet or 
satellite aggression is frighteningly real in 
Europe, as it is elsewhere. The tensions and 
anxieties have correspondingly increased. 
But the miracle is that Western Europe has 
achieved not only the capacity to care, but 
the will to resist. 

We can expect to encounter fierce and 
ruthless pressures from the _ Soviet- 
dominated Communists everywhere. We 
have so far been safe in our assumption that 
Soviet Russia would prefer to entrap the 
world through a political and economic 
rather than by a military offensive. But the 
current situation may change at any time. 
Accordingly military strategy and prepared- 
ness cannot and must not be neglected. We 
must take every possible measure to be 
ready to meet aggression in all vital areas. 
But we must at the same time make it clear 
to the world that our purpose is to maintain 


peace, not to wage war. 
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Meanwhile the Eisenhower report has 
averted the threatened deterioration of our 
European partnership. Our objectives are 
substantially clearer than they were 2 
months ago. But this apparent respite of- 
fers no reason for complacency. Our joint 
efforts with the free world to build an im- 
pregnable defense must go forward unhesi- 
tatingly and with all possible speed. Any 
sign of neglect of our obligations in Europe 
would be cisastrous. I hope that Congress 
will act speedily and affrmatively to reject 
any suggestion to limit the Presidential 

to commit troops to Europe as pro- 
posed by Senator Tarr, Senator WHERRY, and 
others. 

I strongly suspect that many who are en- 
gaged in a dispute about ho. many troops 
should be sent and when they should be 
sent and whether the President has the 
power to send them at all are actually in 
favor of sending no troops at all. The dan- 
gers to our own security that would result 
from such policies are palpably clear, but 
it will take coherent leadership to discredit 
the arguments of this powerful group of 
latter-day isolationists. Acceptance of the 
fantastic Hoover plan would mean the ab- 
ject surrender of all.of Western Europe, all 
of Middle Asia, and much of Africa. It 
would mean that most of the free nations of 
the world would sink into the abyss of slav- 
ery. It would mean that the United States, 
isolated from the rest of the world would, 
I believe, ultimately collapse either by attack 
from without or deterioration from within. 

But our policy in Western Europe is only 
one part of our total world problem. It 
appears now that a major test of our world 
leadership may come in our policy toward 
Asia. 

The Korean war is, of course, a major fac- 
tor. It has sharpened our national aware- 
ness of the possibility of an all-out military 
conflict. It has intensified our emotions and 
heightened our anxieties. 

I shall not attempt to judge the merits or 
the fallacies of American postwar policy in 
the Far East. I do not know whether under 
any circumstances, western democracy could 
at that time have captured the imagination 
and loyalties of the Communist-led revolu- 
tionists in China. In any event, we gave 
our support to the regime of Chiang Kai- 
shek and that regime collapsed. Its collapse 
was followed by an organized and concerted 
attack on our State Department as being 
somehow responsible for the tragic events 
in China. The charge was made that Com- 
munist sympathizers controlled or influ- 
enced ou: foreign policy. This, in turn, 
loosed a flood of prejudice and intolerance 
that has resulted in irreparable injury to 
the careers and reputations of a great many 
innocent people. At the same time, these 
loose charges undermined confidence in our 
Government and persuaded free peoples 
abroad that we were a house divided against 
itself. These attacks inevitably came to 
permeate the whole fabric of our thinking. 

If it is true that moral and social respon- 
sibility must be a constituent part of our 
foreign policy, then it is possible that we 
have lost some authority in the world be- 
cause we have endured and accepted these 
unwarranted, unjustified assaults on our 
Government and on our fellow citizens. 

It is only a few years since American for- 
eign policy reached a noble peak in imple- 
menting our world responsibilities in peace- 
time. Our own best instincts as a people 
made effective a policy based on the great 
American tradition that we must do every- 
thing in our power to assist in extending 
freedom and security to all people every- 
where, 

But somehow we slipped from the peak. 
The descent was not sharp. But our objec- 
tives and our world relations and our meth- 
ods of achieving them become momentarily 
clouded. There is some evidence that for- 
eign policy has been at least partially re- 
sponsive to these violent pressures here at 


home. As our foreign policy reacted to these 
pressures history will undoubtedly record 
the fact that there was also a notable de- 
cline in the state of our civil liberties. 

Obviously we must not underestimate the 
real dangers of Communist subversion in 
our midst. I realize, of course, that some 
practical curbs must inevitably be placed on 
individual freedom of action when it be- 
comes a tool in the hands of the Commu- 
nists or others whose real objective is to de- 
stroy freedom. 

We have good reason to fear communism. 
Its subtle and devious approach is beguil- 
ing. The Communists have searched out 
every chink and weakness of our armor of 
faith in freedom. But if we drop that ar- 
mor, we stand stark in utter fear and fu- 
tility. 

There is no historic justification for fear- 
ing that we cannot detect and contend with 
our internal enemies if we act firmly and 
justly within the framework of our demo- 
cratic institutions. If, however, we deny 
that the very strength and dynamism of 
democracy is rooted in the right of criti- 
cism and opposition to the status qui-— 
then at least part of the meaning of frve- 
dom has escaped us and added confusion 
will be projected into our relations with the 
rest of the world. Such confusion is a 
manifestation of weakness and of fear—fear 
of economic, political, or social change. 

This concept of democracy certainly can- 
not be expected to have any great appeal in 
Asia. We may not ignore the fact that there 
exists in Asia a genuine revolutionary spirit 
among vast numbers of peoples who have 
lived for centuries in misery and rove:ty. 
To ignore this would be to blind ourselves 
to one of the most compelling facts of con- 
temporary history. We cannot close our 
eyes to the fact that today in great »vack- 
ward areas of the world the common people 
are on the march and they will not be 
stayed. 

The main international challenge that con- 
fronts us in Asia now is to make certain that 
there will be no repetition of the Chinese 
experience elsewhere in the Far East. The 
problem is far greater than the one in post- 
war Europe. Programs such as point 4 and 
economic aid constitute the first step. The 
food-aid proposal to help India is a concrete 
and practical demonstration of our inten- 
tions and I most earnestly hope that this 
proposal will meet with speedy approval in 
Congress. These programs are of vital im- 
portance. 

There will, of course, be inevitable disap- 
pointments and disillusionments even in this 
area of our endeavors. Many of the com- 
plexities will arise from the sheer vastness of 
the territory of Asia and from social, political, 
and economic diversities. But the demand 
for social reform is as great a compulson in 
Asia as the deep urge for economic better- 
ment. Our whole program must be oriented 
in the direction of encouraging these reforms. 

The millions of people in Asia, unlike the 
Europeans, have had little democratic ex- 
perience. The word “Democracy” means 
many things to many people. In some areas 
it is just a slogan. It is therefore imperative 
to demonstrate by our own acts and our own 
record rather than by mere words that 
democracy offers a better hope than com- 
munism for equality and freedom as well as 
for economic security. 

Military effort and a sincere and honest 
determination to merit the confidence of the 
free world are inextricably interwoven— 
neither will be enough by itself to assure 
either security or lasting peace. We must 
not sacrifice the latter to our preoccupation 
with the former. 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche said only a few days 
ago, “Security today is a universal problem 
and a matter of friends as well as guns and 
planes and ships. In the ideological struggle 
now going on it is people who In the end will 
count more than armaments.” I am afraid 
that we are not yet making the effort re- 
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quired to convince the peoples of the world 
that we are the most sincere exponents of the 
democratic ideal. We still have not con- 
vinced the world, not even some of our own 
friends, that we reject all forms of im- 
perialism and seek no ends save freedom and 
peace for all people. 

During my long public life I have come to 
know quite intimately the strengths and 
weaknesses of the democratic processes. I 
have learned, too, that deliberations and even 
great debates do not automatically guarantee 
wise decisions. 

But my faith in democracy is unshaken 
and I have learned that in faith there is no 
room for fear. 

A few weeks ago I warned the Senate of 
the current dangers of public hysteria when 
I said, “There is fear, there is panic. There 
is fear on the part of people that if they 
raise their voices in any way in defense of 
the American tradition of equality, justice, 
and law they will be accused of being sympa- 
thetic to communism.” 

The panic of which I spoke was revealed 
in the passage of such repressive legislation 
as the so-called McCarran bill. It is dem- 
onstrated by increasing indifference in Con- 
gress to civil-rights legislation. It is dem- 
onstrated by irresponsible and unsupported 
charges which blacken the reputations and 
weaken the influence of patriotic, loyal Amer- 
icans, even men of the stature of General 
Marshall, Secretary Acheson, Philip Jessup, 
and Cordell Hull. It is reflected in the re- 
luctance of certain newspapers to give ade- 
quate coverage to those who dare to oppose 
the black evil of McCarthyism. 

In our relations with each other we have 
manifested fear and suspicion that are en- 
tirely alien to our great traditions of toler- 
ance and faith. That course is sinister and 
dangerous beyond description. 

If we are to accomplish the almost over- 
whelming global tasks that confront us, we 
must do considerably more than we are now 
doing to prepare ourselves spiritually as well 
as militarily for our assignment. If we are 
to give the world a convincing example of 
democracy unafraid, we must show not only 
a militant insistence on liberty, equality, and 
justice and law for the world at large but 
a sustained insistence on these values in our 
daily lives. The greatest threat to democ- 
racy comes not so much from sudden or revo- 
lutionary change. Its greatest danger comes 
through lethargy, and through failure of the 
people to defend their fundamental rights 
against gradual and sometimes cleverly dis- 
guised encroachment. 

Loyal and devoted citizens of our country, 
liberals and conservatives alike, regardless 
of political affiliation, must join hands in 
the fight against abridgement of civil liberty 
under the guise of military necessity. A de- 
termination to defend and protect our rights 
and liberties and those of others will give 
strength and cohesion to our foreign policy 
and help to assure our position of world 
leadership. 

And the free world needs our leadership as 
greatly as it needs our dollars and our men, 

Pray God we will be wise enough and 
strong enough in hand and heart to make 
our leadership a blessing to all the world. 


Statement of Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, i 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment regarding American participation 
in the defense of Europe, presented by 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor at 
Georgetown University, and president of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, to the Senate Committees on 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services, 
on February 20. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


In being given this privileged opportunity 
to testify before you gentlemen, at the very 
outset I can candidly state that by virtue of 
my organizational associations much of this 
testimony is fairly representative of the 
thoughts of several millions of Americans of 
Central and East European background 
whose knowledge of the Soviet peril is inti- 
mate, broad, and keen. Uppermost in the 
minds of these citizens, including those 
whom I directly represent, are these three 
cardinal factors of orientation toward the is- 
Bue at hand: (1) The secure defense of West- 
ern Europe, and therefore of the United 
States, against threatening Soviet aggression, 
(2) the consequent, hoped-for preclusion of 
world war III, and (3) if this proves unrealiz- 
able due to disastrous Soviet miscalculation, 
a full vantaged preparedness insuring the 
best possible chance for military and political 
victory over Russian Communist imperialism. 
Geared to these fundamental points of in- 
terest, a reasoned analysis of the problem 
confronting us can only lead to the conclu- 
sion that the Senate should reassuringly re- 
solve not to predicate executive assignment 
of more ground forces in Europe on any con- 
gressional adoption of a policy on the subject, 


UNSTATED PRECONCEPTIONS OF THE WHERRY 
RESOLUTION 

This recommended determination of the 
resolution is founded not only on certain 
guiding pragmatic principles posited in a 
dimension of thought scarcely considered in 
discussions on this issue, but also on a neces- 
sary assessment of the underlying preconcep- 
tions and the spirit animating the resolution, 
this despite its neutral verbal formulation. 
Por (1) the suggestive note of conditioning 
executive troop assignment to Europe by a 
congressional policy beyond the determining 
principle of common defense that Congress 
has already adopted strongly implies a de- 
featist skepticism of that very principle in 
the measure of underrating the ability of 
free Europe to contribute materially to the 
common defense of Western democracy; (2) 
the animus of this resolution engenders a 
groundless doubt in the competency of our 
executive agencies to execute and properly 
implement the crucial policy principle. al- 
ready embraced by Congress in its acceptance 
of the North Atlantic Pact; (3) it nurtures 
the ugly possibilities of hampered mili- 
tary planning and the hazardous encum- 
brances recently displayed in the relations 
between the United Nations and the UN com- 
mand in Korea; and (4) its spirit is per- 
meated with an indiscriminate fear of mass 
Soviet power which, if affirmed, would con- 
stitute an open invitation to the Soviets into 
Western Europe and deprive us, in this un- 
happy event, of certain military advantages 
both outside and inside of the Iron Curtain. 
In brief, this resolution was conceived in 
cringing timidity, not strength, and the af- 
firmation of its intent would only underwrite 
the former. 


CERTAIN GUIDES OF ACTION IN A BROADER 
DIMENSION 

Affixed to our original cardinal factors of 
general objective and in concise refutation 
of the preconceptions noted, the following 
pragmatic principles 1aay be advanced for 
your able consideration in making possible 
the realization of our stated objectives and 


thus responding to this resolution in the 
negative: 

(1) An observed distinction between the 
principle of common defense and its content, 
The principle revolves simply on the basic 
question of whether to support or to abandon 
free Europe against possible Soviet aggres- 
sion. In effect, this has already been re- 
solved in the form of the North Atlantic Pact, 
and this all-determining principle reflects 
adequately the policy of Congress. If it is 
admitted that to all intents and purposes 
this principle of mutual support is unalter- 
able, then it follows for competent authori- 
ties to determine the content of this prin- 
ciple, which involves the flexible determina- 
tion of the magnitude of troops in Europe 
as expertly evaluated by them in terms of 
adequation of means to the end imbedded in 
the policy already established by Congress. 
Logically, in order not to inhibit adjustments 
necessitated by conceivable changed circum- 
stances, it would follow further that the 
rigidity of any mathematical ratio be avoided. 
Yet, without any mark of contradiction, 
Congress should continually demand that 
every practicable means be explored to bol- 
ster and equip our anti-Communist allies, 
not only in Western Europe but anywhere 
they can be found. The certainty of our 
integrated participation in European defense 
has inspired overflowing vigor and rejuvena.- 
tion in West European rearmament, appar- 
ently sufficient to calm the fears of many. 
But also, let me emphasize, it has symbolized 
in another dimension American strength of 
leadership for the millions in Central and 
Eastern Europe upon whom we might cru- 
cially have to depend in the event of war. 

(2) An appreciative recognition of the in- 
terdependent relationship between American 
power in Europe and Central and East Euro- 
pean anti-Communist resistance. No one 
here will deny the vital importance of un- 
derground resistance behind the Iron Curtain 
for our paramount concern in the defense of 
Western democracy. To the extent that the 
existing underground network, operated by 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army and the Slo- 
vak, Lithuanian, and Polish resistance move- 
ments, persists in its sabotage, sporadic 
skirmishes with Communist security troops, 
anti-Communist propaganda, and steady in- 
filtration of the Red armies, to that extent it 
clearly conduces to our defense objective. For 
any plan of Soviet aggression on Western 
Europe would have to consider this deep- 
rooted internal weakness twice, especially if it 
must account also for stern Western militdry 
resistance. Today, for example, Soviet propa- 
ganda is exerting every effort to overcome 
this critical weakness in the Ukraine by 
pointing to the contemplated remilitarization 
of Western Germany in the hope of recalling 
Nazi ravages in the minds of the undepend- 
able Ukrainians. Reciprocally, to the degree 
that we ably defend ourselves in Western 
Europe, obstruct any Soviet conquest of its 
mighty industrial capacity, and show promise 
of maintaining ourselves there in case of war, 
to that degree, by sheer causal impact, we 
lend every encouragement to essential resist. 
ance activity behind the Iron Curtain. 

(3) A forthright repudiation of the myth 
of Russian invincibility in land warfare. A 
logical examination of the arguments of the 
few who seek to withdraw or sharply restrict 
American ground troops in Europe discloses 
as their overplayed major premise the myth 
that “we can’t beat the Russians in land war- 
fare.” This concoction, which unfortu- 
nately has been left unchallenged in recent 
debate, represents the acme of gullible ab- 
sorption of Soviet propaganda bluff. The un- 
thinking propagators of this psychologically 
destructive myth flagrantly ignore the fact 
that the “if,” or real possibility, in history 
is just as real as the actual. To adduce the 
Hitler debacle in support of their fallacious 
contention, they betray a profound ignorance 
of the events in Eastern Europe during World 
War II. As is generally known in circles 
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dealing with the subject, in the first six 
months of the Soviet-German conflict over 
2,000,000 non-Russians, and even Russians, 
of the multinational Red army willingly 
surrendered in the fervent hope of taking 
arms against the Kremlin to realize the free- 
dom of their respective peoples. But for in- 
credible Nazi stupidity, had this and more 
come to pass, the Soviet power would cer- 
tainly have collapsed. As underground op- 
erators well know, mere quantity does not 
reveal the true story about the flaunted 
Red armies. 

(4) Serious consideration of an American 
foreign legion in a buttressed defense of 
Western Europe. Because of the immensely 
strategic importance of free Europe in the 
defense of Western democracy, there is no 
reason why this defense cannot be further 
solidified by the rapid formation and presence 
of an American foreign legion in Western 
Europe, such as Senator Lopce has long ad- 
vocated. Consisting mainly of Central and 
Eastern Europeans drawn from all parts of 
the world, indeed even from inside the Iron 
Curtain, such a legion, by its very existence, 
would complicate additionally any prospec- 
tive Soviet plans of aggression into Western 
Europe. For in Soviet Communist eyes there 
is a no more contaminating influence than 
contact between a free and an enslaved 
brother speaking the same language and with 
a common heritage. 

For these coordinate reasons and on the 
basis of an abiding trust in the specialized 
competence of our military authorities, I 
earnestly urge that your unanimous report 
on this resolution be in the negative. How- 
ever, to lend positive affirmation to your 
overwhelming reasons, a substitute resolu- 
tion should be conceived for joint passage 
with the House of Representatives, in which 
a resounding approval of executive dispatch 
of more ground troops to Europe be boldly 
registered, in which a strong urging for prac- 
tical aid to all anti-Communist allies, in- 
cluding those behind the Iron Curtain, be 
fearlessly made, in which on these basic is- 
sues the full unity of America be clearly re- 
flected for all the world to witness. 


How To Win the War of Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March § (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on the 
night of February 27, at the Uphams 
Corner Market Restaurant, before 
members of the Dorchester Kiwanis Club, 
the Honorable Thomas Dorgan, clerk of 
the Suffolk Superior Civil Court, deliv- 
ered an extremely interesting address on 
the way in which university students 
could help to win the war of ideas. I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the speech may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the mat- 
ters referred to were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

It is an amazing fact that during the past 
5 years, Stalin’s empire has grown from 
190,000,000 people to more than 900,000,000. 
Thirty-seven out of every hundred people 
in th: world today are under the domina- 
tion of the Communists because of the de- 
ceptive ideas given to the workers of the 
world. It is still more amazing that all 
the land and peoples taken over by the Com- 








mies have put a lock and Key on them all 
over the world. However, it is not enough 
to abuse Russian communism and to pub- 
lish the horrors of its physical application 
and it will not be enough to defeat it physi- 
cally. We must defeat it by a stronger idea, 
and we have thet idea here in America— 
the Constitution of the United States. We 
should sell it to the world, not by lend- 
lease, gifts, or loans, but by training our 
bright young men in our colleges and uni- 
versities and sending them to every country 
i. the world as ambassadors of good will 


to spread the principles of American democ-— 


racy. We could draft many of our best 
students in our colicges, being sure that they 

not only ability, character, and in- 
tegrity but, most important, loyalty to the 
American way of life. 

We must.get rid of the fifth column of 
Russian conspirators in this country; we 
have tolerated them far too long. The Krem- 
lin conspirators train their students to de- 
s‘roy the true way of life such as freedom, 
liberty, and religion. We should see to it 
that the studentr in our colleges are trained 
t> sell our way of life, which is based on 
truth and justice for all, to the nations of 
the world. This would be in keeping with 
the wishes of the founding fathers who 
commanded the preceptors of our colleges 
“to go forward and teach the youth ideals 
of love of country, chastity, obedience, and 
all those virtues which are the ornament 
of human society and upon which our Con- 
stitution was founded.” 

Our Lord sent His apostles out to the high- 
Ways and the byways to sell the common 
people the true way of life. Can you imagine 
the force of 12,000 or 20,000 students im- 
bued with knowledge of our Constitution 
and our way of life going forth to the na- 
tions all over the earth—a sixth column for 
justice and truth? In World War I and 
World War II we won the war but lost the 
peace. You cannot win peace by guns alone, 
it must be accomplished by truthful propa- 
ganda. That is the only way to destroy for 
all time the big lies which have been planted 
in the minds of the workers of the world 
by tyrannical dictators. 





Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr, BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Stop Stoking Inflation,” 
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from the Christian Science Monitor of 
Monday, February 12, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Stop STokine INFLATION 
The controversy between the United States 
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point at which, even for the Government, 
borrowing ought to begin to become expen- 
sive 


President Truman has supported the 
Treasury in simply setting its own interest 
rate, around 24 percent, and expecting the 
Federal Reserve system to buy enough bonds 
to keep them up to par in the market. This 
puts more bonds amd money into the banks 
of the country, where they become the basis 
for more and more loans to increase business 
or finance holding of stockpiles and inven- 
tories. 

The result is that prices go up. Prices of 
virtually everything. Because money, or 
credit, has become more plentiful, while the 


Ordinarily it would be a matter for appre- 
hension to see Government bonds, of the 
older, lower-rate issues, go below par. But 
while uncomfortable for the holders, such a 
development at present would be salutary 
to the extent that it reduced the base for 
lending, and there is little danger that it 
would go far. 

New York's Federal Reserve bank last week 
reported credit expansion at a pace more 
than double the preceding week. For th 
country at large, the week ended February 7 
saw an increase of $30,000,000 in money in 
circulation and of $209,000,000 in reserve 
bank credit. 

Behind that lies the fact that the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks combined now hold more 
than $22,000,000,000 of United States Govern- 
ment securities compared to less than $18,- 
000,000,000 a year ago. The Treasury should 
find a market for its additional bonds out- 
side the banks, and should pay enough in- 
terest to attract investment by individuals 
and nonlending institutions. 

To be sure, this will increase the cost of 
“service” or interest on the public debt, 
which everybody has to help pay. But the 
Way matters are, the country is paying a 
great deal more in inflated prices for almost 
everything it buys, including even defense 
equipment, than the $1,250,000 it would pay 
in an additional one-half percent on the 
public debt. 

Meanwhile, the Government, responding 
to public indignation, goes through fren- 
zied motions of trying to establish work- 
able price and wage controls. By resisting 
credit control, the full costs of national 
debt are kept from showing up on the Treas- 
ury budget but they show up in everybody's 
grocery bill, clothing bill, and. tax bill for 
munitions. 

Instead of letting the Federal Reserve 
Board regulate the engine to keep it at a 
steady working pressure, the White House 
has the Economic Stabilization Agency hang 
weights on the safety valve while the Treas- 
ury continues to shovel coal on the fires of 
inflation. That way lies an explosion. 

Such a contradiction in policies is not good 
finance, sound economics, nor intelligent 
management. If the American people come 
to understand clearly what is being done to 
them by this process, it will not even be 
good politics, 
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Tribute to Thomas A. Edison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5 (l:gislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “An Indomitable Spirit,” pub- 
lished in the Lake Land (N. J.) News 
of February 5, 1851. The editorial is in 
tribute to Thomas A. Edison. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

AN INDOMITABLE SPIRIT 


The one hundred and fourth anniversary 
of a distinguished American who spent most 
of his life within a few miles of Morris 
County will be observed Sunday. He is 
Thomas Alva Edison, who has been hailed 
by some as the greatest inventor of all times 
and definitely is one of the great ones if not 
the greatest. He carried on his experiments 
in Newark, then for a longer period in Menlo 
Park, near Metuchen, and for more than 
half of his life in West Orange. 

Edison is generally known for some of his 
more spectacular inventions such as the 
incandescent light, motion pictures, and pho- 
nograph. An even greater insight as to the 
source of his genius might be found in list- 
ing, instead of his successes, some of the 
handicaps and misfortunes he overcame. He, 
himself, actually counted them as benefits 
and as having made a direct contribution to 
some of his best-known inventions. 

When he first started school his teacher 
sent him back home as not being bright 
enough to continue, suggesting that he be 
sent to a State school for subnormals. When 
he was 12 years old and earning his own 
living as a butcher boy on a train, a con- 
ductor lifted him up by his ears and caused 
the start of a deafness that grew progres- 
sively worse. Yet he felt no bitterness and 
said that it was a help rather than hindrance, 
probably drove him to reading. He attrib- 
uted at least two important developments to 
the necessity of adapting his experiments to 
his affliction—the telephone as we know it 
today and the phonograph. 

“In experimenting on the telephone,” 
Edison explained, “I had to improve the 
transmitter so I could hear it. This made 
the telephone commercially practical as 
Bell’s magneto telephone receiver was too 
weak to be used as a transmitter commer- 
cially. It was the same with the phono- 
graph. The great defect of that instrument 
was the rendering of the overtones in the 
music and the hissing consonants in speech. 
I worked over a year, 20 hours a day, Sun- 
days and all, to get the word ‘specie’ per- 
fectly recorded. When this was done I knew 
that everything else could be recorded.” 

Edison was always happy to recall that a 
dozen men and himself formed a $300,000 
corporation whose chief asset was his 3l- 
year-old brain. He invented the incan- 
descent lamp 361 days later and then per- 
fected his great power system that spread 
electricity across the Nation. Yet for an- 
other group he used up 83,000,000 in per- 
fecting a process for mining and milling low- 
grade iron ore only to have all the time and 
money wasted because deposits of cheap ore 
were discovered elsewhere. 

Later he invented a new kind of battery 
and put it into manufacture with a com- 
plete plant. However, when he discovered 
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that the product was not as good as he de- 
manded, he closed the plant down and 
started experimenting all over again, finally 
succeeding in getting the battery he sought, 
now the most profitable product of the 
Edison Industries. At another time, almost 
his entire West Orange plant was destroyed 
by fire. But as he watched from a nearby 
vantage point he started sketching plans for 
the new plant that would take its place, 

Such indomitable spirit could overcome 
virtually any handicap. 


Herbert Hoover: A Prophet With Vision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I call 
attention to a challenging editorial on 
American foreign policy and a most re- 
vealing summary of some of the remark- 
able prophecies and predictions made 
through the years by that great Ameri- 
can statesman, Herbert Hoover. In the 
extremely difficult task of forecasting 
ahead of time the results of public poli- 
cies, Herbert Hoover clearly stands with- 
out parallel or equal among his contem- 
poraries of the past two decades. 

The Huron Daily Plainsman is one of 
the great daily newspapers of South Da- 
kota. Its editorials are the careful prod- 
uct of two well-informed and able men— 
Robert D. Lusk, publisher of the paper, 
and Bruce Campbell, the editor. From 
extensive reading, from studious re- 
search, from frequent travels, and from 
numerous contacts with American lead- 
ers, these two South Dakotans join in 
producing a most informative and illu- 
minating editorial page which is read by 
large numbers of citizens in the upper 
Midwest area of this country. The edi- 
torial merits the careful reading of all 
Americans as we face up to the difficult 
decisions which are ahead. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the editorial print- 
ed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A PrRoPHET WITHOUT PROPER CREDIT 

One of the most arrogant things which 
the ardent supporters, in Congress and out- 
side of it, of the troops-to-Europe plan have 
done in the course of arguing for it is to try 
and write off Herbert Hoover as a man with 
no sense of history and no grasp of the for- 
eign situation. They even have employed the 
meaningless but scornful word “isolationist.” 

They have done this thing after Hoover 
gave his famous speech of December 20, 1950, 
to the Nation, in which he suggested that the 
United States preserve the Western Hemi- 
sphere by building air and sea power to hold 
one frontier in Britain and one in Japan and 
by keeping economically sound, and by de- 
manding proof that Western Europe even is 
willing to fight Russia before sending any 
troops to Europe. 

What are the facts? 

The facts are that Hoover's observations 
on foreign policy the past 10 years have 
proved remarkably accurate and that his 


speech of December 20, 1950, was part of 
a pattern of foreign policy speeches he has 
given the past few years. 


JUNE 29, 1941 


Perhaps the reason so many administra- 
tion spokesmen have attacked Hoover is that 
time has proved him so uncomfortably cor- 
rect in a notable speech of June 29, 1941, a 
week after Hitler attacked Russia. - 

At that time Hoover urged that the United 
States make no pact whatsoever with Russia 
because it would advance communism and 
“make the whole argument of our joining 
the war to bring the four freedoms to man- 
kind a gargantuan jest.” 

He pointed out that in 1940 the Dies com- 
mittee reported unanimously and specifically 
that the Communist Party in the United 
States and anywhere was a Moscow-directed 
conspiracy and worked against the United 
States Government people. This violated the 
agreement made in 1933 when the United 
States recognized the Soviet officially. Rus- 
sia had agreed to refrain from any propa- 
ganda or any move to injure the United 
States in any way in any part of the United 
States. 

Hoover pointed out how Stalin had con- 
quered and enslaved the nations the United 
States had helped create at Versailles after 
World War I—Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
and how it helped Hitler rape Poland. 

“If we go further and join the war and we 
win,” he said, and remember that this is 
Herbert Hoover speaking on June 29, 1941, 6 
months before Pearl Harbor, “then we have 
won for Stalin the grip of communism on 
Russia, the enslavement of nations, and more 
opportunity for it to extend in the world. 
We should at least cease to tell our sons 
that they would be giving their lives to re- 
store democracy and freedom to the world. 
* * * War alongside Stalin to impose 
freedom is more than a travesty. It is a 
tragedy. * * * As great a violation of 
everything American as to aline ourselves 
with Hitler.” 

He said then the United States should 
“arm to the teeth for defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere” and wait the moment after 
Russia and Germany had knocked each 
other out to step in and “promote a just and 
permanent peace.” 

During the war, naturally, Hoover as a 
patriotic citizen did all he could to help 
win the war. 

APRIL 1950 


In April 1950, he again appraised the world 
situation in a speech in New York. He grimly 
recalled his talk of June 21, 1941. His chief 
theme at that time was that the United 
Nations was the hope of the world but was 
being stymied by the Russians and should 
therefore be reorganized without Commu- 
nists in it and that “if that is impractical, 
then a definite new united front should be 
organized of those peoples who disavow 
communism, who stand for morals and re- 
ligion and who love freedom.” 


JULY 11, 1950 


On July 11, 1950, after the Korean war 
started, Hoover spoke in Emporia, Kans. He 
pointed out that the only justification for 
war is as an instrument for a specific conse- 
quence and that for America that conse- 
quence was peace, but that we had strayed 
from that objective in fighting World War 
II, as well as World War I. The United 
States concentrated on winning battles and 
it had no well-defined political objective by 
which to chart military action. 

He urged at that time a regeneration of 
spirit in the United Nations and a clarifi- 
cation of thinking and determination of 
purpose in the United States and UN. “Mili- 
tary strength is no substitute for sound 
policy,” he reminded, and World War II fur- 
nished him with a perfect sample, 
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OCTOBER 19, 1950 


On October 19, 1950, he spoke out again. 
He challenged the will of Europe to fight and 
the ability of the United States to finance 
and send abroad large bodies of troops. He 
agreed that “the greatest danger point to 
all western civilization is Western Europe. 
It is obvious, with the threats in Asia, that 
the United States can supply only a minor 
part of this huge European deficiency even 
with our present program.” 

And he said then that: “We should say, 
and at once, that we shall provide no more 
money until a definitely unified and suffi- 
cient European army is in sight. And fur- 
ther that 10 American divisions will not be 
landed until then.” 

He urged getting down to brass tacks with 
other nations, after having sent $20,000,000,- 
000 to Europe in 5 years with no results and 
said: “If we do not find real military action 
of powerful strength in Western Europe; if 
there is no definite and effective mobiliza- 
tion of the other members of the UN so as 
to take up the major burden of their own 
defenses, then we had better reconsider our 
whole relation to the problem. In that event 
we had better quit talking and paying and 
consider holding the Atlantic Ocean with 
Britain, if they wish, as one frontier and the 
Pacific Ocean with an armed Japan and 
other islands as the other frontier.” 


DECEMBER 29, 1950 


Then on December 29, 1950, he made his 
forceful radio address which drew so much 
criticism. It was really no departure from 
his previous warnings. It went a little fur- 
ther in that he cited the fact that the United 
States had to furnish more than 90 percent 
of the foreign forces in Korea and suffer over 
90 percent of the dead and injured in a 
supposed United Nations fight. He cited the 
land power of Russia and compared the vast 
advantage it has in manpower and he cited 
the strong points of the United States. 

And he called for a pol‘cy to “preserve the 
V.estern Hemisphere.” His critics immedi- 
ately twisted that to say that he advocated 
“retreating” to America. He did not say so. 
He said “to preserve the Western Hem- 
isphere” by holding the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans with large sea and naval power and 
land forces where needed in Britain and 
Japan and the Philippines. He called also for 
@ sound economy at home and that probably 
is what made so many administration 
spokesmen attack him. 

The course of current events has seemed 
to vindicate Herbert Hoover’s public utter- 
ances and policies. They deserved a much 
greater exploration and hearing than the 
administration has given. 

But the pu‘lic can remember, and must. 


Postal Aide, Trolley Line Plan New Road 
Hazards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, owing 
to the discussion which is presently being 
had relative to the carrying of mail by 
the different common carriers, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Postal Aide, Trolley Line Plan 
New Road Hazards,” written by Ivan H. 
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Peterman, and published in the. Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, February 21, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Postat AIDE, TroLtEY Linz PLAN New Roap 
HAZARDS 


(By Ivan H. Peterman) 


For those of you who risk life and limb 
daily on our crowded highways, two items 
of special interest appeared in yesterday's 
news: 

1. The Post Office Department plans a 
major shift of short-haul mail from rail- 
ways to contract truckers. 

2. The Liberty Bell Line, for 50 years a 
speedy, picturesque, carbon-monoxide-free 
rail route through the Lehigh Valley, wants 
to give up, and add more busses to traffic. 

Almost any motorist, having completed a 
run from anywhere to Philadelphia, would 
veto both proposals without a second 
reading. 

Certainly any car commuter, negotiating 
the city’s drives, or completing the ordeal 
by Chestnut Street into town, any morning 
except Sunday, will agree we have neared 
the saturation point. He will say: “Let's 
abandon no railways for more busses, and 
for the love of Allah, keep the mail on the 
rails. We have enough careening mail 
trucks now.” 

Nevertheless the Public Service Commis- 
sion has heard application for a fleet of new, 
scheduled busses that will further congest 
the north and west approaches to this bottle- 
necked city. Why? Because the company 
doesn’t wish to repair its roadway. The in- 
ference, of course, is that the motorist, pay- 
ing his annual fee, can better afford to re- 
store the highways. 

As to the United States mails further 
cluttering the roads, that bright suggestion 
comes from our old pal, Jack Redding, for- 
merly chief propagandist for the Truman 
Fair Deal, but lately switched to Assistant 
Postmaster General. Mr. Redding was voted 
“least likely to succeed” by every war cor- 
respondent after he completely botched the 
Army’s handling of the liberation of Paris 
story. 

On the memorable Paris occasion (August 
25, 1944) the then Lt. Col. John M. Redding 
superseded our adequate and practical First 
United States Army press arrangements, 
with what we lightly dubbed “Task Force 
Redding.” This organization was to enter 
Paris with the French armor or United States 
Fourth Infantry Division, Redding at the 
head. Shepherding the correspondents, 
Redding decided on aircraft to fly our reports 
back to London, Normandy, Algiers, or Cape- 
town—anywhere but the places to which our 
reliable jeep drivers had been ferrying them, 
and from where each night they were trans- 
mitted by press-wireless. Everything was to 
be practically foolproof. 

But alack and alas, “Task Force Redding” 
got involved in the joys of liberation, the 
sporadic shooting caused delays, the aircraft 
flew to wrong fields, or refused to fly at all 
when came the dusk. Those that finally 
took our stories shuttled them back and forth 
across the English Channel for three dreary 
days. There was no relay from the airfields. 
The only ones who got the story of Paris to 
your ears were four tough scribes who vio- 
lated censorship, went on the liberated radio, 
and broadcast the wild doings to the world. 
Redding suspended all four, sent them home, 

We didn’t hear of Colonel Redding for 
months after that prize snafu. And then it 
was to learn he had won the Bronze Star for 
his meritorious press handling of the Paris 
story. : 

So you may see why this taxpayer hesitates 
to applaud Redding’s diversion of the United 
States mails. I'd like to get my letters this 
year, not next. And if we must be run down 
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by truck, let it not be United States mail 
truck, from which it’s hard to collect 
damages. 

According to the new Assistant Postmaster 
General, a 95-percent increase in mail-pay 
rates over 1947 caused the decision to shift 
$100,000,000 worth of business from the 
railroads to public highways. Naturally this 
loss won’t help the railways, without which 
the country cannot operate. Certainly not 
in wartime. So, no doubt, the Government 
will eventually subsidize this loss, while a 
host of additional trucks wear out the 
pavement. 

Surveys have been made around several 
large cities, including Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Harrisburg. Hauls of 200 miles 
or less will be. involved. “Through rain 
and sleet, by day and night * * *.” 
Toot your horn, friend. Here they come, 
on the open roads. 

This observer may be a laggard, but re- 
membering the last sudden clampdown on 
gasoline, rubber, vehicular traffic in general, 
this year, with Joe Stalin stoking up his 
tanks and puppets more suggestively each 
day, seems hardly the time to abandon rail 
routes in order to clog the roads with more 
busses and trucks. As one who has inhaled 
more than his sharg of fumes, this gear- 
shifter objects. 

I don’t know if the Lehigh Valley com- 
muters want busses to replace the comfort- 
able, fast line they have. I don't know if 
the Hoover report suggested mail trucks to 
replace the mail cars already in use. But 
both busses and trucks wear out, the change- 
over costs plenty, the roads are overcrowded, 
and, anyway, why not let the customers have 
a voice in these things, for once? 


Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have long had very strong personal con- 
victions on the importance of books in 
our cultural life, in education and in that 
broad public discussion of national and 
international issues which is so funda- 
mental to the democratic process. For 
this reason I was very pleased to see the 
discussion of the problem of book distri- 
bution in the President’s message of Feb- 
ruary 27 on postal rates. In dealing with 
the inequalities in postal rates which 
now exist as between magazines and 
newspapers on the one hand, and books 
on the other, the President said: 

These excessive subsidies for newspapers 
and magazines are not only wrong, they are 
seriously inequitable. Books, which are 
surely as important as newspapers and mag- 
azines in disseminating information, and 
mail-order catalogs, which carry advertising 
generally similar to that in newspapers and 
magazines, are classified as fourth-class 
mail. Under the recommended rates, there 
will be little, if any, subsidy in carrying 
these publications—a startling discrimina- 
tion in comparison to the situation on sec- 
ond-class mail. 


The current issue of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature contains a very en- 
lightening editorial on this problem and 
the President’s reference to it, and I ask 
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unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was-ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
DISCRIMINATION 


For some time the threat of higher postal 
rates on books has been giving anxious days 
and nights to publishers, already harassed by 
the almost prohibitive costs of printing and 
paper. It was a cause for jubilation when 
President Truman in his message to Con- 
gress on February 27 attacked the discrimi- 
natory clauses in the postal rate bill and 
said: “These excessive subsidies for news- 
papers and magazines are not only wrong, 
they are seriously inequitable. Books, 
which are surely as important as newspapers 
and magazines in disseminating informa- 
tion * * * are classified as fourth-class 
mail. Under the recommended rates there 
will be little, if any, subsidy in carrying these 
publications—a startling discrimination in 
comparisonto * * * second-class mail.” 

There is a long history of injustice in this 
latest attempt to blackjack the three hun- 
dred or so publislsers of hard-cover books in 
the United States into paying still higher 
postage rates. In 1938 postage on books 
was on a level with the reading matter in 
magazines. At that time President Roose- 
veit, who must have been aware that the 
United States was almost alone in this 
postal-rate discrimination against books, 
stated that “the interests of the public in 
the promotion of the cultural growth, educa- 
tion, and development of the American peo- 
ple” required the rate that was then estab- 
lished on a parity with magazines at one and 
a half cents a pound. Nevertheless, in 1943 
the book rate was 3 cents a pound, and a 
surcharge of 1 to 6 cents was added, amount- 
ing to 4 cents for the first pound and 3 cents 
for each additional pound. In 1949 the rate 
was again increased to the present 8 cents 
for the first pound and 4 cents for each addi- 
tional pound. During this period postage 
on magazines has remained the same. If 
the latest proposals of the Post Office De- 
partment are approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, book publishers will 
be confronted with a flat rate of 10 cents 
for the first pound and five for each suc- 
ceeding pound. Furthermore, this will ap- 
ply only to book packages up to 10 pounds 
as compared with 70 at present. The vast 
number of packages over 10 pounds will then 
be charged at full parcel-post rates appli- 
cable to general merchandise. 

Few people outside of the publishing busi- 
ness, bookstores, libraries, and educational, 
technical, and religious institutions are 
aware of the vital role of the postal system 
in the distribution of “hard-cover” books. 
After the substantial orders for new books 
and reprints have been sent by railway ex- 
press or motor trucks the post office takes 
charge of the distribution of all small pur- 
chases and reorders mailed in packages which 
it would be uneconomic to send in any other 
way. Over 10,000 new titles are published 
each year in this country, and at least a 
hundred thousand titles are kept in print. 
It is the duty of the Nation’s bookstores and 
the larger libraries to have in stock a fair 
representation of this mass of literature of 
every type. A large volume of books is also 
sold by mail direct to the purchaser, espe- 
cially in rural areas and smaller cities and 
towns in which there are no bookstores. 
Millions of books are sent out in this way 
every year by great or small book clubs. It 
is obvious that a large part of the distribu- 
tion of books throughout the country is 
dependent on the post office and that higher 
postal rates will have to be paid by the con- 
sumer, in addition to the steadily increasing 
retail prices that publishers are forced to 
charge for their merchandise to meet their 
expenses, 
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For the coming year the post office is faced 
with a deficit of over half a billion dollars. 
For many years the mailing costs of mag- 
azines and newspapers have been heavily 
subsidized. In his message to Congress Presi- 
dent Truman said that the present rates ap- 
plicable to them were close to the level of 
70 years ago. He also protested against ask- 
ing the taxpayers to continue generously 
subsidizing the advertisers and others who 
use the mails for business. 

There is little question that the post of- 
fice will continue subsidies for magazines 
and to a lesser extent for books. The argu- 
ment that it is in the public interest to have 
informative and cultural literature distrib- 
uted as widely as possible is too powerful 
to be dismissed. Nevertheless, there are in- 
equities in the present system that should 
be remedied. It is absurd, as Mr. Truman 
said that the post office should be asked to 
distribute the digest-type magazines at the 
rate of 14, cents a pound. Based on simple 
arithmetic three copies of the average di- 
gest magazine weigh 1 pound, so that a sin- 
gle copy can be transported anywhere in 
the United States for half a cent, while it 
costs more to handle a copy than it does an 
ordinary letter, for which the writer pays 
six times as much postage. Newspapers and 
megazines now are carried at a cost of $242,- 
000,000 a year, though the postage paid 
amounts to only $42,000,000. For the year 
1952 it is estimated that some 6,000,000,000 
of individually addressed periodicals and 
newspapers will be carried through the 
mails. The larger mass-circulation maga- 
zines carrying a great number of pages of 
advertising pay only a small percentage 
of what it costs the post office to deliver 
them, so that the taxpayer is paying for ad- 
vertising that goes into American homes at 
less than cost. “Surely,” the President 
added, “advertising was not a part of the 
public information and education which 
Congress intended to subsidize 70 years ago 
when it established second-class mail.” 

In view of the huge deficit faced by the 
post office for the coming year book pub- 
lishers can hardly expect to have the pres- 
ent rates reduced. But they may hope that 
common sense will dictate that the absurd 
discrimination against books will not be con- 
tinued by increasing the postal rate on them 
until there will be little if any subsidy for 
books, while magazines and newspapers con- 
tinue to cost the taxpayer four or five hun- 
dred millions a year. Our cultural past and 
the knowledge and wisdom in the future 
will be enshrined, as it has always been, in 
books—not in magazines designed for enter- 
tainment and for carrying vast quantities 
of advertising. We believe that magazines 
of this nature should pay a higher postage 
rate than the weekly, monthly, and quarterly 
periodicals which are cultural and educa- 
tional and which cannot hope to obtain 
either large advertising revenues or a great 
number of subscribers. By their nature 
these magazines are limited in appeal to tens 
of thousands of readers rather than mil- 
lions, but they are nevertheless a vital link 
in the immense process of educating, in- 
forming, and entertaining the public. 

H. 8. 


Kenneth C. Vipond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 


to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial appearing in last 
Thursday’s issue of the Evening Star of 
this city, which pays a deserved tribute 
to Kenneth C. Vipond, who is retiring 
an Assistant Executive Director of the 
Civil Service Commission, after a serv- 
ice of 47 years with that body. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

KENNETH C. VIPOND 

A notable career in the Civil Service Com- 
mission has come to end with the retirement 
of Kenneth C. Vipond, Assistant Executive 
Director, who steps out after 47 years. 

When the young Vipond, Canadian-born, 
came into the Government back in 1904, the 
Commission itself was only a tiny agency, 
and the entire Federal Establishment was 
giving no hint of the tremendous propor- 
tions to which it would burgeon. As Gov- 
ernment grew and Commission work in- 
creased, so also did Mr. Vipond’s responsi- 
bilities. He developed into a recognized au- 
thority on procedure and policies, and his 
counsel for years has been solicited from 
one end of th: Government to the other, 
whenever changes were in prospect. “Ask 
Vipond,” became as much a part of the scene 
as payday. 

As was natural, Mr. Vipond’s name often 
figured in speculation when an appointment 
as Commissioner was in the offing, but he 
was happier in other fields. Some years ago 
he declined—with thanks—a special assign- 
ment tendered by the White House. 

Despite his always-crowded hours, Mr, 
Vipond never succumbed to the in confer- 
ence virus which has afflicted so much of 
the Government brass. Any caller was 
always certain of an audience, even though it 
might be delayed. 

His retirement is a loss to the Federal 
service. 


Mineral Engineering School Enrollment, 
United States and Canada, 1950-51 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.: FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following report by 
William B. Plank and Henry J. Petrie: 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON MINERAL ENGINEERING 
ScHoot ENROLLMENT, UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa, 1950-51 ' 

(By William B. Plank and Henry J. Petrie *) 


The following preliminary summary of the 
tenth biennial of the mineral engi- 
neering schools of the United States and 
Canada, made by the writers under the aus- 
pices of the mineral industries education 
division of the AIME, indicates that there 
are 12,624 students enrolled in these schools 
in the current academic year 1950-51. 
Fifty-nine out of the sixty-four schools in 
the United States and all of the eight schools 
in Canada are covered by this preliminary 
report. The former complete survey was 


1A paper read before the Mineral Industry 
Education Division, AIME, St. Louis, Mo., 
February 19, 1951; to be revised. 

? Head of department of mining and met- 
allurgical engineering and instructor in 
mining, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.; mem- 
ber and junior member, AIME, respectively. 
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made in 1948-49 and was in the 
journals of the institute in August 1949. 
This enrollment of 12,624 mineral engi- 
neers in both countries is 16 percent smaller 
than the enrollment of 15,028 in 1948-49, 
the peak year, and is about the same size 
as it was in 1946-47. The decrease since 
1948-49 was 15 percent in the United States 
schools and 28 percent in the Canadian 
schools. The data for these comparisons are 
shown in table III. In the United States 
37 percent of the mineral engineering stu- 
dents are veterans as compared with 67 per- 
cent of the group in 1948-49. Thirteen 
women are studying to be mineral engineers 
in the United States but none in Canada. 
Since the enrollments of engineering 
schools being gathered by the ASEE and 
the United States Office of Education are not 
yet published, no exact figures on these can 
be presented here. It has been estimated by 
Dean 8S. C. Hollister, of Cornell University, 
however, that the present number of under- 
graduate engineering students in the United 
States is 130,000, or 48 percent less than in 
1948 and 28 percent less than in 1949% By 
comparing these figures with those given 
above, it is seen that the mineral engineer- 
ing enrollment has fallen off only about one- 
third as rapidly as the whole engineering 


group. 

Considerable concern is being shown by 
engineering educators and industries over 
the engineering manpower shortage that is 
predicted as a result of the increasing de- 
mand for trained engineers not only by in- 
dustry but by the armed services. This is 
in the face of a d supply, as is 
shown by this and other studies. Not only 
has the number of entering freshmen been 
decreasing since 1947, because of a decrease 
in the number of high-school graduates en- 
tering engineering, but the total number 
of high-school graduates will continue to 
decrease until 1958 because of the lowered 
birth rate during the depression years.’ 

Table V shows that next June there will 
be approximately 35,000 engineering gradu- 
ates, and in June 1952, there will be 25,000. 
These figures are from a paper by Henry H. 
Armsby, Associate Chief for Engineering Edu- 
cation of United States Office of Education 
fresented at the ASEE in Seattle, June 22, 
1950. In addition the estimated 51,000 men 


in the supply of en- 
arming Government and in- 


Not only are engineers vitally needed 
industry, but in this present national aan 
gency, begun when the North Koreans 
crossed the thirty-eighth parallel on June 25, 
1950, all branches of the armed services have 
been taking their toll of engineers through 
the Selective Service, by enlistments and by 
the recall of reservists. As has been pointed 
out by a number of educators and representa- 
tives of industry in the congressional hear- 
ings on the pending universal military train- 
ing bill, it seems plain that to maintain our 
national defense, both in industry and in the 
Armed Services, there should be a continuing 
supply of college-trained engineers. 

Tt will be to our national interest to make 
it possible for more 18-year olds to enter 

eering colleges rather than to induct 
them into the armed services. If we are to 
graduate 50,000 engineers annually we must 
have at least 100,000 freshmen entering the 
engineering schools instead of the 30,000 men 
now in the freshman class. The 75,000 18- 
year olds to be allotted to the col- 
leges for scientific and technical education 
would supply only about 37,000 graduates 
in all branches of science and engineering. 


* News release of the ASEE manpower com- 
mittee, October 11, 1950, George D. Lobinger, 
chairman, 
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The number of freshmen to be sent to col- 
lege should be at least twice that contem- 
plated in the pending bill. The proposal of 
Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, Chairman of the 
Scientific Manpower Advisory Committee of 
the National Security Resources Board, as re- 
ported by Dr. Howard A. Rusk in the New 
York Times, of February 11, 1951, for a Re- 
served Specialist Training Corps of 75,000 
men in addition to a Reserved Officers Train- 
ing Corps of 75,000 men in our colleges has 
great merit as a possible solution of the 
scientific, engineering, medical, and military 
needs for the national defense and industry. 

As to a prediction of the supply of mineral 
engineers it is seen that the number of men 
receiving their first degrees in that field has 
increased 12.5 percent in 2 years as compared 
to a decrease of 25 percent in the whole engi- 
neering group in the same period. Next 
June it is expected that 3,240 men will re- 
ceive their first or bachclor degrees in min- 
eral engineering but in the succeeding 4 
yeers this supply will sharply decline unless 
something is done to stimulate enrollment 
in the field. 

Apropos of this, it is encouraging to note 
the increased efforts in this direction. Es- 


pecially commendatory and worthy of sup- 
port is the proposal to be presented by the 
Minnesota section of the AIME at the an- 
nual meeting at St. Louis “to study the 
means of encouraging youth to study in the 
mineral engineering field.” 

Of the 2,948 mineral engineers to receive 
their first degrees next June in the United 
States schools, 452 will be in mining, 735 in 
metallurgy, 855 in petroleum and natural gas, 
274 in ceramics, 618 in geology, and 14 in 
fuels. The industrial placement officers have 
been on the college campuses offering jobs 
since before the first of the year and a gov- 
ernment agency is actively seeking mining 
engineers. One large industry announced 
several months ago that it would hire all en- 
gineers that would apply. There is an en- 
couraging increase in the number of gradu- 
ate fellowships available, especially to met- 
allurgical engineers. What are needed now, 
however, are more undergraduate scholar- 
ships such as those available through the 
Coal Division c~ the AIME, the National Coal 
Asscciation, and several other industrial 
organizations. 


TaBLe I.—Mineral engineering student enrollment by courses, 1950-51, United States, 
59 out of 64 schools? 


Fresh- 
men 


Sopho- 


Course mores 


Metallurgical 
Petroleum and natural gas__. 


1 In the 5 missing schools there are 2 mining, 3 metallurgical, and 1 petroleum curricula, 


Juniors 


Total 
under- | 
graduates 


Graduate Canadian 


students 


Grand 


Seniors total 


degrees 


, 296 


Data from tenth biennial 


survey by Mineral Industry Education Division, AIME, Nov. 15, 1950. 


TABLE II.—Mineral engineering student enrollment by courses, 1950-51, Canada, 8 schools 1 


Fresh- 
men 


Sopho- 
mores 


Mining 
Metallurgical 
Petroleum and natural gas... 


Juniors 


Total 
under- 


Graduate} Grand en 
graduates 


students | total degrees 


en 
1 Data from 10th biennial survey by Mineral Industry Education Division, AIME, Nov. 15, 1950. 


TABLE III.—Engineering student enrollment, 1940-41 to 1950-51, undergraduates ‘and 
graduates, United States and Canada 


1940-41 ! 


1,978 


Metallurgical 2, 450 


Petroleum and natural gas. 


Geological 


Total mineral engineers: 
United States. 


4 Mining Engineering, May 1950. 


1944-45 ! 


1947-48! | 1948-491? | 1949-50! 1950-51 ¢ 


2, 459 . 632 
4,121 . 158 3, 285 
4, 665 . 147 3, 256 
1, 108 214 A 972 
(?) Tae ? 2, 867 
@) 7 67 
? 101 


2, 076 


23, 619 19, 976 
33, 861 
53, 642 
53, 774 
72, 969 


2 Mining Engineering, May 1950; data on mineral engineers from Mineral Education Division study; other engineers 
and total from Journal of Engineering Education, February 1949. 


§ From Journal of Engineering Education, February 1950. 


4 Study of Mineral Edueation Division, AIME, Nov, 15, 1950. 
§ Includes 21,466 United States engineers from non-EC PD schools and 6,821 Canadian engineers, unclassified, 
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in mineral 
1933-34 to 


Taste IV.—Graduate students 
engineering, United States, 
1950-515 


1948-49 
1950-51 


Mining..........| 40) 55) 49) 44 44 7 
Metallurgical____|116) 93/131 172)215.137 
Petroleum and | | 

natural gas....| 18 29) 58) 43. 75. 27 
Ceramic | 19) 36 64) 50) 19 
Geological. ...... | 46) 62) 34) 86/127, 9 27; 197 


ee 4, 10; 18; 6 9! 10 5 16 


285/338 415 520 222 1, 008 1, 1021, 429 


Total...... 243 
a 


1 Data from Mineral Industry Education Division, 
AIME, studies. 


TaBLe V.—First engineering degrees, United 
States and Canada 


All | Mineral 


engineers ! | engineers ¢ 


1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 


4 Data from Journal of Engineering Education. 
? Data from AIME, Education Division studies. 
3 Estimated. 
TaBLe VI.—Teachers in mineral engineering 
schools, United States, 1950-51 


“Number of 


Instructors 


schools 


} 
| 


n 
oe 
~ 


Mining, min. dress. ...| 43 | 20 
Metallurgical... _...._. 78 | 51 
Petroleum and natural | 


TOsiiacccadenes 229 |136 
| | 


TaBLE VII.—Teachers in mineral engineering 
schools, Canada, 1950-51 


Number of 
schools 


Others 


Mining 

Metallurgical 

Petroleum and natural 
gas 

Ceramic.... 

Geological 


—_—_— 


Fifty-four Fatherless Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Maine Coast Fisherman of March 1951: 

Firty-Four FATHERLESS CHILDREN 


Owners of fishing vessels must recognize 
that the unusual loss of life in the numerous 
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sinkings during the past 6 months is a 
matter of growing public concern. The 
most recent tragedy—the disappearance of 
the 17 men on the Gudrun—has left 54 
children without fathers. Certainly fisher- 
men and their families—and the public— 
are justified in demanding that every pos- 
sible precaution be taken to make these 
boats seaworthy. 

In the past, similar tragedies and similar 
demands have brought about the required 
Government inspection of even the lowliest 
public excursion boat. Yet the larger fish- 
ing vessels—all carrying crews of from 8 to 
18 men—are not inspected for seaworthiness 
by any authority. Navigational equipment 
carried is whatever the owner desires. And 
after sinkings have occurred, the occasional 
investigations can only be guesses at what 
might have happened in the reaches of the 
sea. Even when inquiry boards decide on 
preventive measures, there is no one to 
enforce them. 

One thing the owners can and should do 
is paint a’l boats and rafts international 
orange. The Coast Guard recommends this 
as a result of the inquiry into the loss of 
the Theresa A. International orange is the 
most visible of all colors and will help 
searchers spot anything drifting on the 
water. 

Fishermen themselves can take a step for 
their own safety and the future of their 
families by getting support for the Nichol- 
son bill which was recently submitted to the 
House of Representatives by Con 
NICHOLSON, of New Bedford. This bill (H. R. 
1762) will require the Coast Guard to make 
an annual inspection of every fishing vessel 
over 15 gross tons. It specifies the type of 
equipment to be carried, and owners will be 
required by law to have hulls checked by 
drydocking and hauling at least once a 
ear. 

" The Nicholson bill deserves your strong 
support. Write to your Congressman today 
urging its passage. Required annual inspec- 
tions will help reduce the recurring deaths 
at sea and hold the ever-present risks of 
fishing to a minimum. 


The Cumberland and the Tennessee: Two 
Great Rivers as One—Report of the 
President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion has recently issued a report of Ten 
Rivers in America’s Future—a volumi- 
nous report reflecting an exhaustive 
study, and particularly important at this 
time when power development for both 
domestic use and for purposes of na- 
tional defense are of major concern. 

This is the type of report which is of 
great interest to those who are concerned 
with and interested in the development 
and improvement of our country and the 
proper use and conservation of all of its 
vast resources. The report contains 
flattering, though factual, references to 
the accomplishments of the Tennessee 


Valley Authority and make further rec- 
ommendations with respect to the devel- 
opment of the Tennessee River—one of 
the mentioned 10 great rivers in the 
country. It also takes cognizance of the 
development of the Cumberland River 
by the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army—the development to date 
and its future development and the inte- 
gration of the Cumberland River pro- 
gram with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The integration of the Cum- 
berland River with the TVA has long 
been one of the aspirations of the people 
of middle Tennessee. The study and re- 
port of the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission should hasten this 
dream into a reality. 

I commend this report to the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and also the reading of 
an editorial in this connection from the 
February 27, 1951, edition of the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, which under unani- 
mous consent, I include with my remarks. 

The editorial, entitled “Two Great 
Rivers as One,” is as follows: 


Two Great Rivers As ONE 


A powerful and perhaps decisive voice has 
been added to those which have long urged 
full development of the vast resources of the 
Cumberland River. 

It is the voice of the President’s Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission, which has called 
for the integrated management of the Cum- 
berland and Tennessee Rivers as part of a 
far-reaching development program for 10 
major river basins scattered over the country. 

In recommending that the entire program 
be carried out along the Tennessee Valley 
Authority pattern, the Commission gave 
flattering but altogether natural recognition 
to the TVA for the sweeping transformation 
it has wrought in our own region. As those 
of us in the Tennessee Valley know so well, 
the TVA experiment has proved to be an 
astounding success, and there is every rea- 
son for duplicating it in other regions so its 
political, social, and economic benefits may 
be even more wicely felt. 

Of especial significance to our region, how- 
ever, is the fact that one of the basins the 
Commission believes particularly adaptable 
to a TVA-like development also lies in our 
own midst: 

“In the Cumberland River below Nash- 
ville,” said the Commission’s exhaustive re- 
port, “there is a series of low navigation 
dams, inadequate for modern navigation and 
providing no flood protection. Accordingly 
the most pressing current issue relates to the 
method of future development of the Jower 
portion of the river.” 

As for this method itself, the Commission 
gives strong support to a high dam like that 
proposed by the Army engineers for con- 
struction near Grand Rivers, Ky. 

“A dam on the Cumberland near Kentucky 
Dam on the Tennessee and near the mouths 
of these two rivers,”’ says the report, “affords 
definite possibilities of advantage in terms of 
the coordinated hydraulic development of 
the two rivers.” 

Carrying this idea of coordination even 
further, the Commission reports that “by 
interconnecting the two reservoirs by a canal 
it would be possible to use water from both 
rivers to greater advantage through the two 
powerhouses than would be possible if the 
rivers were treated as separate and distinct.” 

Nor would the advantage of such integra- 
tion be limited to power production alone, 
the report continues. Navigation would be 
enhanced by shorter routes and lower costs 
for navigation structures, and “benefits for 
flood control” would be derived. 
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In substance, this recommendation for 
integrated development of the two rivers and 
for connecting their reservoirs with a canal 
closely parallels the course of action recently 
urged by the TVA in a study made for the 
President. Far from relying on the TVA's 
position, however, the Water Resources 
Policy Commission submitted some strong 
arguments of its own for tieing the two 
powerful rivers together. Said the report: 

“The close cultural, economic, and politi- 
cal connections between the communities 
of the Cumberland Basin and the communi- 
ties of the Tennessee Basin present advan- 
tages for managing the two basins in an in- 
tegrated manner. The fact that both the 
Tennessee and the Cumberland are part of 
a single electric power marketing area, the 
similarity in agricultural problems, and the 
presence of both basins in the same two 
States favor a closely coordinated operation 
of the two.” 

Finally, the report takes note of the “great 
need for power in the TVA power marketing 
area at the present time,” a factor which 
it says weighs heavily in favor of “rapid de- 
velopment of the Cumberland.” 

A similar observation, it will be recalled, 
was contained in the TVA’s recent study, 
which noted that the need for power is so 
great that it overshadows the question of 
what Government agency shall undertake 
the development necessary to produce the 
power. 

Apparently sharing this view, the Water 
Resources Policy Commission made no 
recommendation as to who should develop 
and manage the Cumberland. Its emphasis 
rather was on getting the job done and on 
coordinating the resources of the river with 
those of the Tennessee. 

In effect, this leaves the door open for 
speedy congressional authorization of de- 
velopment of the Cumberland by the Army 
Engineers, who already have undertaken pre- 
liminary work on the Grand Rivers high 
dam. 

Similarly, it paves the way for coopera- 
tion between the engineers and the TVA in 
bringing about the integration of the two 
great rivers which together can lift our 
already rising region to even greater heights 
and serve the Nation well in both war and 
peace. 


Threat to Schuman Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 28 I called attention of the House 
to the threatened collapse of the Schu- 
man plan. At that time I expressed my 
concern occasioned by the activities of 
American lawyers who were intervening 
with our own representative in Germany 
on behalf of the German monopolists, 
This morning Mr. Walter Lippmann, in 
his always carefully considered and lucid 
column, refers to the same situation. 
The Washington Post also carried an ex- 
planation by Mr. Robert P. Patterson of 
his own activities as an attorney in con- 
nection with the Schuman plan. The 
only comment the explanation calls for 
is that the statement of the Senator from 
Arkansas relative to the moral level of 
our Government should be broadened 
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somewhat to cover the activities of those 
who have gained great prestige by virtue 
of high Government position. I am ask- 
ing that both the Lippmann column and 
the newspaper account of Mr. Patter- 
son’s explanation be included in our 
RECORD: 
{From the Washington Post] 
Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
A BAD SE1-BACK 


The position of the Western Powers has 
been seriously undermined in Germany as 
the new discussions with the Soviet Union 
are about to begin. It is possible that the 
Ruhr industrialists, the masters of the coal 
and steel combines and cartels, have suc- 
ceeded in frustrating the Schuman plan. If 
they have done that, these great private 
monopolists who have so long dominated 
the industrial life of Europe will be able to 
play a principal part in any German settle- 
ment. 

The history of German-Russian relations 
for 150 years under the’ emperors, the Com- 
munists, and the Nazis, shows that while 
Germany is a difficult country to Russify or 
to Sovietize, there is always a good chance 
that Russia can come to terms with a re- 
actionary Germany. This breakdown of the 
Schuman plan, which can be averted only 
by heroic measures, would mean that behind 
the facade of western German democracy 
the effective power to negotiate arrange- 
ments would lie in those powerful, quite un- 
scrupulous monopolies which have no reason 
to like or to be loyal to the western demo- 
cratic society. 

The Schuman plan bears the name of the 
French Foreign Minister, Robert Schuman, 
who proposed it last spring. The negotia- 
tions to draft a treaty to carry out the plan 
have been carried on since last May by dele- 
gates of the six governments—France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg. The principal negotiators have 
been M. Jean Monnet for France and Mr. 
Walter Hallstein for West Germany. 

The object of the Schuman plan is to cre- 
ate in these six countries a single free and 
competitive market for coal and steel—a 
market, as M. Monnet has described it, where 
all consumers can have access to coal and 
steel on equal terms, without monopolistic 
discrimination and subject only to differen- 
tials in the cost of transportation. This pro- 
posal has had the enthusiastic, indeed the 
passionate, support of disinterested and in- 
formed men here and abroad. They believe 
it holds the first convincing promise of a 
Franco-German reconciliation and with that 
the promise that the dead hand of monopoly 
and restriction will begin to be lifted from 
the industrial practices of Western Europe. 

By January of this year the draft of the 
treaty had been completed and agreed to 
except for the two articles which we shall 
come toina moment. The treaty as it stands 
now deals substantially with the complex 
political, legal, and technical questions that 
arise in this new and unprecedented project 
of a single free open market for steel and 
coal in Westerr. Europe. 

The two articles which have not been com- 
pleted have to do with the problem of 
monopoly. On these two articles the Schu- 
man plan may founder. For without them 
there would come only a giant monopoly 
instead of free and competitive enterprise 
within the wider European market. One of 
these articles is dcsigned to prevent carteliza- 
tion. The other is designed to prevent the 
formation of the vertical and horizontal 
combines which have been so characteristic 
of the Ruhr industries. 

It stands to reason that if there is to be a 
single free market in the six countries, then 


the German monopolies of the Ruhr must be 
broken up—in the language of the occupa- 
tion statute they must be deconcentrated. 
Otherwise, the free market will simply mean 
the complete and the unopposed domination 
of that market by the German monopolies. 

The occupation statute calls for the decon- 
centration of the German monopolies. As a 
matter of law, the three occupying powers 
could impose the deconcentration on the 
Ruhr monopolies. But such an imposed 
solution is no longer possible or desirable. 
The Germans would resent it and in their 
resentment they would certainly refuse to 
vote for the Schuman plan, which cannot 
come into existence except by their free and 
equal consent. For these reasons the fulfill- 
ment of the deconcentration policy of the 
occupation statute has not been imposed but 
has been made a matter of negotiation at 
Duesseldorf—actually between Mr. McCloy 
and the Germans. 

The authors of the treaty for the Schuman 
plan have acted on the hope that the Dues- 
seldorf negotiations would succeed, that the 
Germans would be induced to agree volun- 
tarily to a plan of deconcentration, and that 
then the Schuman treaty would perpetuate 
as the general law of European industry the 
principles of a free market. 

What has happened is that the German 
industrialists have felt themselves strong 
enough to reject deconcentration and the 
creation of an open market. It may not be a 
mere coincidence that they have precipitated 
the showdown on the eve of the meeting 
of the four powers. In any event they have 
waged a violent, elaborate, and expensive 
campaign against the basic conception of 
the Schuman plan. They have won the sup- 
port in other countries of those vested inter- 
ests, of those collectivists who are so habitu- 
ated to restrictive practices and monopolistic 
purposes that the very idea of a free economy 
seems to them intolerable. They have set in 
motion a wave of reaction against the kind 
of progressive and competitive economy 
which the Schuman plan envisages. 

This rebellion of the reactionary monopo- 
lists in Germany has been aided and abetted 
from this country. Indirectly, and no doubt 
unwittingly, this has been done in the first 
instance by the naive military men who have 
so foolishly believed, and so curiously per- 
suaded Mr. Acheson to believe, that German 
divisions could be raised before Germany had 
recovered her sovereignty—that West Ger- 
many could be at one and the same time a 
military satellite of the United States and 
also a loyal and willing ally. 

The rebellion of the Ruhr industrialists 
has been openly aided and abetted by a bevy 
of American lawyers, headed by the former 
Secretary of War, who—believe it or not—has 
actually gone to Germany to argue their case 
before his own former subordinate in the 
War Department, the present United States 
High Commissioner, Mr. McCloy. The monu- 
mental impropriety of this performance has 
cast the utmost doubt on the good faith of 
American policy in Germany—on the declared 
policy of full and enthusiastic support of the 
Schuman plan. 

For how—without a renewed and un- 
equivocal restatement of our policy—are we 
now to persuade the people of Europe that 
the former Secretary of War—under whom 
the occupation of Germany was instituted— 
is now so private a person that he can appear 
in Germany at this critical moment and that 
his appearance has no significance? 


[From the Washington Post] 
PATTERSON EXPLAINS His TRIP 


Robert P. Patterson, former Secretary of 
War, who returned recently from a visit to 
Germany in the interests of clients, the As- 
sociation for the Protection of German 
Stockholders in Steel and Coal Industries, 
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made a statement yesterday explaining his 
trip. He advised his clients, he said, that the 
formula of Juhn J. McCloy, United States 
High Commissioner, on coal holdings should 
be accepted. His statement follows in part: 

“Some months ago an association of share- 
holders in German steel and coal companies 
* * * requested my legal opinion in re- 
gard to a decartelization law relating to those 
industries. That law was enacted in 1950, 
3 years after my resignation as Secretary of 
War. In the legal opinion which I submitted 
I made it plain that I would have no share 
in any effort to challenge or thwart the basic 
policy of decartelization. * * * Ipointed 
out, however, that in my view the law 
omitted safeguards against arbitary ac- 
Way F445 

“I went to Germany for further discus- 
sion with my clients. * * * The out- 
standing matter on which agreement had not 
been arrived at was the percentages of coal 
requirements the steel mills might retain. 
With other American lawyers I conferred 
with Mr. McCloy on this subject. The im- 
portance of an agreement in promoting 
adoption of the Schuman plan was thor- 
oughly discussec. 

“As a result of these conferences I advised 
my clients that in my opinion the formula 
on coal holdings proposed by Mr. McCloy be- 
fore my arrival in Germany should be ac- 
cepted. * * * They have told me that it 
was my recommendation that broke the 
deadlock on this point. 

“I wish to point out that I went to Ger- 
many simply as a lawyer representing in- 
vestors who were entitled to have their view- 
point presented. I had been out of public 
Office for 3 years. There were no reasonable 
grounds for anyone to assume that I still 
spoke for the United States Government.” 


Our Commitment in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, many con- 
flicting statements are being made today 
by so-called authoritative personalities 
either interpreting this Government’s 
foreign policy or advocating a foreign 
policy of their own for adoption by the 
United States. These views are so con- 
flicting in nature so that to say that the 
people are confused would be minimizing 
the entire matter. This confusion is 
evident from some of the mail I am re- 
ceiving from a portion of my constitu- 
ency with particular reference to the 
Korean situation. 

Although I am not a member of either 
the Foreign Affairs Committee or the 
Armed Services Committee of the House, 
as a Member of the Congress, I am 
called upon to vote either by way of 
legislation implementing our foreign 
policy or by appropriations to effectuate 
that policy. In view thereof, I am, of 
course, obliged before voting to study 
and fully understand to the best of my 
ability our Government’s policy in join- 
ing with the United Nations in resisting 
Communist aggression in Korea, and in 
the determination of the United Nations 
to remain in Korea until such time as the 
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aggressors are defeated or until our mili- 
tary position becomes so untenable as to 
justify the withdrawal of United Nations 
troops from that area. 

I feel it necessary, therefore, to state 
for the record my understanding why the 
United Nations intervened in Korea with 
the full support of the United States 
Government and why we are determined 
to see the matter through in the interest 
of our own safety and welfare as well 
as world peace. 

In June 1950 world communism de- 
cided its usual methods of subversion 
and penetration were not meeting with 
success in Korea. The unprovoked and 
sudden attack on the Republic of Ko- 
rea that followed this decision repre- 
sented a new phase in Communist tac- 
tics—a resort to open aggression. This 
was the first occasion of open aggres- 
sion since the formation of the United 
Nations. If left unchallenged, it would 
have destroyed the security and way of 
life of the free world by embarking us 
on the same dismal road which led from 
Mancturia to Ethiopia, to Poland, and 
to Pearl Harbor. 

“he United Nations acted quickly and 
courageously in undertaking to oppose 
Communist aggression in Korea with 
force, if necessary. In carrying out this 
decision the United States has taken the 
leading part. The decision was taken 
in order to dispel immediately any Krem- 
lin hope that aggression would pay big 
rewards and go unchecked from one 
success to another, thus chewing up the 
free world piecemeal. When the United 
Nations forces were on the point of ac- 
complishing their objectives and prepar- 
ing the way for a unified and independ- 
ent Korea under United Nations aus- 
pices, the Chinese Communists com- 
pounded the aggression by open inter- 
vention in Korea. 

The Chinese Communists, by their 
actions, defied the authority of the 
United Nations and the world’s deep- 
rooted demand for peace. Repeated ef- 
forts by the United Nations to bring 
about a peaceful settlement in Korea 
have failed. The Communist dicta- 
tors have thus far refused to take steps 
to end the fighting and bring about a 
peaceful settlement in accordance with 
the United Nations objective. On Feb- 
ruary 1 the General Assembly found the 
Chinese Communist regime guilty of 
aggression and expressed the determina- 
tion of the United Nations to continue 
its action in Korea to meet the aggres- 
sion. 

The United Nations and the United 
States cannot abandon their moral com- 
mitments against aggression as mani- 
fested in Korea. Korea is a symbol of 
the free world’s resistance to the forces 
that would make a mockery of interna- 
tional law and order and of the world’s 
hope for peace. 

By standing and fighting in Korea we 
are, in effect, defending our own land 
and people from the disastrous results 
which would surely follow upon any be- 
lief in the Kremlin that the world is too 
weak or uninterested in its liberty to 
resist this latest effort to impose tyranny 
upon us all. 


We are staying in Korea because we 
and the other free nations of the world, 
united under the United Nations banner, 
must make aggression too costly a policy 
for any regime. The world Communist 
command must not be allowed to con- 
clude that aggression is easy and that 
it pays dividends. 

We are staying in Korea because our 
presence there serves as a deterrent to 
aggression in other places. If the Com- 
munists are plotting other acts of ag- 
gression in Asia or elsewhere in the 
world, they must not be given the idea 
that they will meet with no resistance 
and that they can act with impunity 
where and when they wish. Such an 
idea could only lead to greater disasters 
which a continuation of our present 
resolute action might prevent. 

The aggressor forces in Korea are 
meeting with effective resistance from 
the United Nations forces and are re- 
ceiving such heavy punishment that the 
Communist aggressor must face the fact 
that his crime will not pay. At the same 
time our actions in Korea are pinning 
down major Communist forces and may 
force the Kremlin to change its plans 
of aggression. 

We are staying in Korea because with- 
drawal from Korea would have a serious 
effect upon many of our friends, A 
withdrawal now might undermine the 
resistance and confidence of countries 
living in the shadow of militant Com- 
munist imperialism and result in their 
capitulation to the threats of the Krem- 
lin. Their freedom and independence 
and our united determination to co- 
operate in maintaining their freedom 
and independence are of great impor- 
tance to the free world and to the United 
States. 

We are staying in Korea because we 
must defend a small country to which 
the United Nations, under our leader- 
ship, has made a serious commitment. 
The Koreans have fought valiantly in 
their own defense. To abandon the Ko- 
rean people now would indicate that our 
friendship means little in the face of ad- 
versity. If we did abandon them we 
could not hope to provide a rallying point 
around which the spirits and energies of 
the free world can be mobilized to meet 
the world-wide threat which the Krem- 
lin now poses to the free world. 

The initial United Nations action last 


‘June in support of the principle of col- 


lective security to resist aggression was 
widely acclaimed by a large majority of 
the American press and public. The en- 
try of the Chinese Communists into the 
fighting does not alter the fact of aggres- 
sion nor does it change the basic aims 
and objectives of the United Nations. It 
is not a question of wanting war with the 
Chinese people. Our traditional friend- 
ship for the Chinese people is a matter 
of record. It is a question of whether 
unprovoked Communist aggression shall 
be allowed to defy the principles of the 
United Nations and threaten the secu- 
rity of the entire free world. 

It is easy to understand why many 
Americans, not in a position to realize 
the enormous importance to our future 
of the degree of determination and per- 
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severance which the United States and 
the United Nations showed in Korea, 
should urge that we withdraw. There 
are sound reasons for such determina- 
tion on the part of the United States 
and the United Nations. The issue in 
Korea is how the free world will react 
to aggression. We can face it or we can 
run away from it. The old League of 
Nations ran away from it in China and 
Ethiopia and made World War II in- 
evitable. If we face aggression now and 
put it down, keeping our courage and 
our determination even when the going 
is very hard, we can have some hope that 
we shall not have to suffer the untold 
death and destruction of a world war ITI. 
If we give up now we will make clear 
that the wages of aggression is victory— 
and another world war will be unavoid- 
able except by total surrender, 

These, I think, are the primary reasons 
why we went into Korea and why we are 
staying there. 


Pay Inequity Between White- and Blue- 
Collar Workers Criticized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Jerry Kluttz, whose column, the 
Federal Diary, appears daily in the 
Washington Post, recently had this to 
say about Congressman CLINTON McKIN- 
non, of California: 

Tue Feperat Diary 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 
PAY INEQUITY BETWEEN WHITE- AND BLUE- 
COLLAR WORKERS CRITICIZED 

Representative McKInNon (Democrat, 
California), has put his finger on the real sore 
spot in the Federal salary picture—the grow- 
ing inequity between the pay of white-collar 
and blue-collar employees. 

He told the House that the blue-collar 
employee had been given a substantially larg- 
er increase in salary than his white-collar 
colleague since 1940. He then said: 

“In watching its (inequity) effect on the 
caliber of employees initially recruited over 
the past 10 years it is clearly indicated 
that there has been a gradual decline in the 
desire of young people to make a career of 
Government clerical and administrative work 
as compared with the blue-collar work.” 

McKinnon then produced an eye opening 
chart which compared white-collar with 
blue-collar salaries paid by the Navy in 
San Diego, a city he represents. In general,’ 
the startling results would have been the 
same no matter what area was studied. 

On November 19, 1940, for example, a 
GS-2 clerk was paid $1,440 compared to 
$1,248 for a laborer. As of today the clerk 
gets $2,450, the laborer, $2,630. The clerk had 
received a 70-percent raise; the laborer 110 
percent. McKinnon suggested a 49-percent 
pay boost for the clerk to place his salary on 
an equal basis with that of the laborer. 

He next com @ grade 4 clerk with a 
helper. In 1940, the clerk was paid $1,800 
compared with the helper’s $1,331. Today 
the clerk gets $2,875, the helper $2,891. The 
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clerk has been given a 60-percent boost; the 
helper has received 117 percent. 

McKINNON then explains that a grade 6 
employee and a machinist had comparable 
salaries in 1940. But since that time, the 
machinist has been given an increase of 82 
percent, the grade 6 employee only 50 per- 
cent. 

A grade 12 employee was paid $4,600 in 
1940, compared with $2,808 for a blue-collar 
foreman. Today the grade 12 gets $6,400, 
a@ 39-percent increase; the foreman is paid 
$6,245, a 122-percent boost. 

The California Congressman wasn’t critical 
of the wage increases given blue-collar work- 
ers. He insists, however, that salaries paid 
white-collar people must be increased to pro- 
vide a proper differential between the two 
groups of workers. 

But what it all boils down to is this—Con- 
gress fixes the salaries paid the 1,500,000 
classified and postal employees, the agencies 
themselves set salaries for the 600,000 blue- 
collar people. The agencies are required to 
pay their laborers, mechanics, and the like 
prevailing wages of private industry. Wages 
of per diem, or blue-collar workers have been 
adjusted frequently since 1940, as «they 
should have been, to keep pace with higher 
living costs. 

But the high cost of living has hit the 
classified and postal worker, too, and all he 
can do about it is to go through the long and 
painful process of urging members of Con- 
gress to do something about it and then re- 
tire to pray and hope. 

It has reached the point now where em- 
ployee leaders are seriously considering some 
plan to have salaries of postal and classified 
employees set by local wage boards, based on 
living costs and salaries paid private em- 
ployees in similar jobs. They believe such 
boards would be more alert to the pay prob- 
lem of these 1,500,000 postal and classified 
people. A look at the salary adjustments 
given blue-collar people proves that point. 

Mr. Speaker, Jerry Kluttz is one of the 
outstanding authorities on Federal per- 
sonnel matters. He recognizes in Con- 
gressman McKinnon one who has the 
intelligence and the courage to tackle 
one of the most complicated and com- 
plex problems in Government. 


There Is Great Need for Reasonable 
Amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and There Is Ample Cash 
Funds on Deposit To Justify Increased 
Payments at This Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES S. GOLDEN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have in 
my district in Kentucky a large group 
of very fine American and Kentucky 
citizens whose life work is and has been 
that of railroading These men and 
women constitute one of the most re- 
spected, honorable, and dependable 
groups of citizens that could be found 
anywhere. A large percentage of them 
own modest homes, they have lived in 
their same communities mostly for 
many years, they are and have been a 
part of the community and civic life of 
their respective towns and counties and 


are, in fact, everything that could be 
expected of good law-abiding dependable 
citizens 

These men and women, as a class, for 
many years, have been contributing each 
month out of their earnings a relatively 
large percent of their salaries in order 
to build up and accumulate an adequate 
and sufficient retirement fund for them- 
selves and their wives and children 

Practically every other Member of the 
Congress of the United States has in his 
home district a like and similar group 
of fine dependable citizens who are in 
the employment of some railroad com- 
pany. 

These railroad men and women have 
for many years been paying a relatively 
high percentage of their salaries each 
month into a joint fund so as to guar- 
antee for themselves adequate and suf- 
ficient retirement funds so that they and 
their dependents may have this security 
in their old age or in case of their pass- 
ing away and leaving dependents. 

Under the present rate of payments to 
retired railroad annuitants and their 
widows and children, these payments are 
so small that the very purpose of the 
Railroad Retirement Act is being de- 
feated. Those railroad employees who 
have retired do not have anything like 
an adequate sum paid to them upon 
which to live and those who are looking 
forward to retirement cannot under the 
present rates of payment expect any- 
thing like enough to support themselves 
upon or .have enough for their widows 
and children to live on in case of their 
death. 

This condition has caused great un- 
rest and dissatisfaction among the rail- 
road employees generally and they are 
looking to the Members of Congress to 
remedy this condition. To begin with, 
in order to increase the payments under 
the Railroad Retirement Act to the men 
and women who have built up this fund 
and who have retired and will retire in 
the future, it is not necessary to cost 
the taxpayers of America anything. 

The funds that are paid out were ac- 
cumulated under the laws of the United 
States over the past several years by 
each railroad employee paying a per- 
centage of his salary into this fund each 
month and his employer, the railroad 
companies, paying a similar sum and the 
moneys which are being and will be paid 
out come from this fund and they do 
not cost the taxpayers of this country 
anything. 

At the present time this railroad re- 
tirement fund is possibly the largest 
and strongest retirement fund ever ac- 
cumulated in the history of the United 
States by any group of employees in 
aay one industry. I have obtained the 
figures which show the amount collected 
into this fund each year and the amount 
paid out, as well as the amount remain- 
ing in the fund from the beginning of 
the Railroad Retirement Act up to and 
including the first day of January 1951. 

For the benefit of the Members of 
Congress who are vitafly interested in 
amending and improving the Railroad 
Retirement Act for the benfit of the 
railroad men and women who are their 
constituents and live in their districts, 
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I am setting down this table showing 
the tremendous growth and present con- 
dition of this fund: 


Benefit 
payments 


Tax collec- 


Fiscal year tions 


$87, 149, 151 
107, 131, 438 
114, 025, 141 
121, 799, 903 
126, 656, 7Sk 


yay eee June 1938....| $150, 477, 279 
10, 256, 540 
120, 966, 719 
136, 942, 076 
170, 011, 691 
208, 794, 892 130, 863, 977 
267, 064,593 | 135, 215 5, 326 
285, 087, 862 1 fe, 527, 642 
282, 610, 497 bE 52 
380, 057, 125 7 3. 53 
557,060,782 | 224, 297 
563, 832,724 | 283, 2 033 
550, 172, 200 | 301, £ 342 273 


i] = 
7 ! 


815, 
1M, 
pant 


It is very impressive to know that this 
great accumulated fund now contains in 
it a balance as of January 1, 1951, of 
$2,369,008,240. If these figures will be 
studied by the Members of Congress, it 
will at once, become apparent that the 
excess each year of the amounts paid in 
by these men and their employers over 
the amounts being paid out is from 150 
million to 200 million dollars per year. 

There has been no increase in the per- 
centages of the benefits that are being 
paid out to the railroad men and women 
from this gund for the past few years, 
yet on the other hand during the past 
few years there has been a greater in- 
crease in the cost of living to these men 
and women than ai any time in the re- 
cent history of the United States. 

Recently our colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvanis [Mr. VAN ZAaNpT] 
introduced into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD a table showing the tremendous in- 
creases in the cost of living in recent 
years. From these figures we find that 
in the past 10 or 12 years the ordinary 
family in buying the absolute necessities 
had to pay 99 percent more for food, 
92 percent more for clothing, 16 percent 
more for rent, 33 percent more for fuel, 
electricity and refrigeration, 87 percent 
more for household furnishings, and 48 
percent more for a great many miscella- 
neous items, making an average increase 
of 71 percent in the cost of living and 
these figures only bring us up to Novem- 
ber, 1950. Since November 1950, there 
has been a considerable increase in the 
cost of living. 

While it now costs the average rail- 
road man and his family about 75 percent 
more to live during all these years, this 
railroad retirement fund has only been 
increased a very small amount, the last 
increase several years ago being 20 per- 
cent. 

In view of the change in our times and 
the tremendous increase in the cost of 
living, and in view of the universal de- 
mand on the part of the railroad em- 
ployees and taking into consideration the 
huge sum that has accumulated in this 
fund, I have introduced a reformed and 
amended Railroad Retirement Act in the 
Eighty-second Congress. My bill is 
H. R. 2533. Briefly, my bill increases 
the payment of retirement benefits to 
these employees who have already re- 
tired by 25 percent, it increases the bene- 
fits by 25 percent to those who will retire 
in the future, and it provides that when 
a railroad employee passes away that his 
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widow, so long as she does not remarry, 
shall immediately, without regard to her 
age, receive 75 percent of the amount 
that her husband would have been en- 
titled to had he lived and retired. 

It provides full annuities to railroad 
employees, both male and female, after 
30 years of service regardless of age, but 
it does not require any compulsory re- 
tirement before the age of 70. There 
are other very beneficial improvements 
provided in this bill. 

I most sincerely invite the thoughtful 
consideration of my colleagues and espe- 
cially the members of the great Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to the facts and figures I have 
cited and recited above. I do hope that 
this great committee will give us a hear- 
ing on this effort to improve the Railroad 
Retirement Act and that all Members of 
Congress who wish to improve the lot of 
their railroad employees in their home 
districts will join me in presenting the 
case of the railroaders to this comnuit- 
tee in the hope that we may get out and 
pass a good bill for them. 

Furthermore, I sincerely hope that the 
great railroad brotherhooc: of America 
and their officials and especially their 
legislative representatives will become 
very active in assisting Members of Con- 
gress who believe that this act should be 
amended in helping them to get up the 
facts aid figures to present in evidence 
before the committee and will lend every 
constructive legitimate aid possible to 
the passage of this bill. 


Exemption of Municipal Bonds From 
Federal Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, Resolution 1700, 
adopted by the Common Council of the 
City of Kokomo, Ind., under date of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1951: 


Resolution 1700 


Whereas interest on municipal bonds here- 
tofore issued by political divisions has been 
exempted from Federal income tax; and 

Whereas it has been suggested that in the 
adoption of a new internal revenue code 
by the Congress of the United States, the 
interest from said bonds be no longer exempt. 
ed from tax; and 

Whereas in the opinion of the Common 
Council of the City of Kokomo, Ind., the tax- 
ing for Federal income-tax purposes of the 
interest on said bonds would greatly in- 
crease the amount of interest which said city 
will be compelled to pay on obligations to 
be sold by it and thus make it more diffi- 
cult to finance its obligations: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Kokomo petition the Congress of the 
United States to cause the interest of mu- 
nicipal bonds to be exempted in any new 
. internal revenue code adopted. 


Adopted by the Common Council of the 
City of Kokomo, Ind., this 26th day of Feb- 
ruar, 1951. 

James H. McGuire, 
Mayor, Presiding Officer. 

Presented to me for approval, and ap- 
proved by me this 26th day of February 
1951. 

James H. McGurrz, 
Mayor, City of Kokomo, 


Puerto Rican Regiment in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 1, 1951, Mr. Frank T. Bow, 
the gentleman from Ohio, introduced for 
the consideration of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, House Concurrent Resolution 
74 to commend the United States forces 
and units of the United Nations forces 
in Korea. I wish here to express my 
support to this deserving measure and 
to express my profound gratitude to the 
gentleman from Ohio for his kind re- 
marks about the outstanding perform- 
ance in Korea by the Sixty-fifth Infantry 
Regiment, composed entirely of Puerto 
Ricans. 

Puerto Rico is justly proud of these 
soldiers of the Sixty-fifth who ask no 
quarter and give none. They seem to 
confuse their Chinese opponents with 
their quasi-guerilla tactics and bold at- 
tacks, and they have been most effective 
in their contacts with the enemy. Oddly 
enough, although coming from the sun- 
bathed warmth of the Caribbean, they 
bear up well in the deep freeze of Korea. 

Puerto Ricans serving with units other 
than the Sixty-fifth Infantry Regiment 
also are attracting national attention for 
their heroism in Korea. One of them, 
Corporal Angel Gomez, is a triple am- 
putee at Walter Reed Hospital. Gomez, 
who was attached to the Seventh Cav- 
alry Regiment, has become, in Puerto 
Rico, the dual symbol of sacrifice and 
inspiration for total defense effort in this 
perilous period. In action against the 
Chinese Communists, “Andy,” as they 
call Gomez at Walter Reed, sprayed 
10,000 rounds of ammunition into the 
enemy before his steaming machine gun 
betrayed his position. He was hit by a 
mortar shell. 

Puerto Ricans have proved themselves 
good soldiers under all conditions. But 
they seem to do especially well when 
fighting as a unit. Perhaps this is be- 
cause of the heritage, customs, and lan- 
guage which they share together. These 
seem to make for effective teamwork, 
integrated, coordinated, and fluid to 
meet the changing conditions of battle. 

Puerto Ricans have also proved them- 
selves willing soldiers, Naturally, the 
selective-service*laws apply equally in 
Puerto Rico as in the States, and there 
are Puerto Ricans in uniform who were 
drafted, as well as those who volunteered. 
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But I should like to point out, as I have 
indicated on this floor before, that even 
without the selective-service laws, I be- 
lieve an army of 75,000 Puerto Ricans 
could be raised merely by permitting 
them to volunteer. Such is their pa- 
triotism and their spirit. 


No Congressman at Large 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
and Times: 


[From the Acrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
and Times of February 27, 1951] 


No CONGRESSMAN AT LARGE 


Michigan is entitled to another Repre- 
sentative in Congress on the basis of the 
1950 population count. The State now has 
17 congressional districts. It has grown big 
enough to have 18. Should the boundaries 
of all the present 17 districts be reshuffled 
to come up with 18, or is there an easier 
way? Any way that it is done, there prob- 
ably will be an argument. 

Two bills for increasing the State's con- 
gressional delegation have been introduced 
in the legislature. One by Senator Nichols, 
of Jackson, dodges the whole thorny issue of 
redistricting by proposing that the new Mem- 
ber of the House be elected from the State 
at large. 

Senators Higgins, of Ferndale, and Reid, 
of Detroit, suggest that the new Eighteenth 
District be carved out of the present Seven- 
teenth. Both vote in that district which 
now includes Oakland County plus Detroit's 
twenty-second ward and Northville, Plym- 
outh, Livonia, and Redford townships of 
Wayne County. They would make Oakland 
County the new Eighteenth District, with 
the Seventeenth retaining the four Wayne 
County townships and Detroit's twenty- 
second ward. 

This plan involves changing the boundaries 
and the constituencies of only one congres- 
sional district. The present seventeenth dis- 
trict which Senators H and Reid pro- 
pose to split up has had a remarkable popu- 
lation growth in the last 10 years. Oakland 
County had a 139,000 growth, by far the 
largest of any county in the State outside of 
Wayne. Macomb County was closest with a 
76,000 increase. Wayne County grew by 404,- 
000 with a very large part of that growth 
outside Detroit's city limits. Oakland County 
with 393,467 people has a population 13,000 
more than the combined total of the four 
counties in the second onal district. 
So there is definite merit to the Higgins-Reid 
proposal. 

There is virtually none in the Nichols plan 
to elect the new -at-large. The 
most that can be said for it is that it would 
assure for Michigan the added congressional 
representation to which the State is entitled. 
But the idea of electing the new Congress- 
man-at-large is not a good one. No person 
so elected would be as apt to give the multi- 
tudinous, and often conflicting, interests of 
the entire State the careful attention he 
would give to the interests of a single district. 
Moreover, a Congressman thus elected would 








have his responsibility :pread very thin; he 
would be responsible to Michigan voters gen- 
erally and to no geographical area of the 
State in particular. But the chief obpection 
to the idea is that it runs counter to the 
constitutional concept of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Me:abers of the House are supposed to be 
close to the people, to have ready contact 
with them at all times. They are the direct 
representatives of the people in the national 
legislature. The larger a State grows in popu- 
lation, the more Representatives it is entitled 
to in the House. For thet reason the section 
of the Constitution setting up the House 
provided also that a national census be taken 
every 10 years. And that is why the term of 
office of Representatives is fixed at 2 years; 
the people can turn out an unsatisfactory 
Representative within 2 years. 

Terms for Members of the Senate are 6 
years. And the Constitution provides that 
the terms of only one-third of the Senate 
expire at any 2-year interval. The Senate 
is a continuing body. The House reorgan- 
izes every 2 years, the terms of its Members 
expiring simultaneously. Members of the 
House always have been elected by the peo- 
ple directly. For more than 100 years Mem- 
bers of the Senate were elected by their 
respective State legislatures. 

A Representative at Large is a sort of 
Senator sitting in the House. A congres- 
sional district-at-large in a State with 
enough population to have more than one 
district denies that State’s people the kind 
of representation to which it is entitled. 
Such arrangements are almost always the 
result of reactionary partisan political think- 
ing. The party in power in a State fears 
that by creating a new congressional district 
the opposition party may be able to elect its 
candidate therein. So it creates a district- 
at-large, counting on the prevailing political 
sentiment of the State to elect a man from 
the party in power. 

Michigan is entitled to a new Congress- 
man. He should be elected from a specified 
district, whether that district be preponder- 
antly Republican or Democratic. The po- 
litical complexion of the district does not 
matter so much as that the greater number 
of people are better served by its creation. 
By all means let us avoid the dodge of elect- 
ing a Congressman-at-Large. Let’s keep our 
representative government truly representa- 
tive. 





Televised Testimony 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE MAGEE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include an editorial from the 
Washington Post of March 2, on the sub- 
ject of televised testimony. 

Of course the matter has had no judi- 
cial determination and what the courts 
may finally decide is only conjecture. 
However, it raises many interesting ques- 
tions. If witnesses may be forced to tes- 
tify before congressional committees 
when the proceedings are being televised, 
who will do the forcing? By whom will 
the decision be made? Will it be by ma- 
jority vote of the committee or will it be 
by the chairman? If the decision is to 
be made by majority vote of the commit- 
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tee, will an exception be made when the 
chairman is the only sitting member? 

If television is to be made legal usage in 
such hearings, will the witness have the 
right to refuse to testify unless his tes- 
timony is televised? The witness may 
feel that he has some startling informa- 
tion that will contribute to the public 
weal; that should be given immediate 
and wide publicity. The manner in 
which he gives it might be most impor- 
tant. The facial expression, the tone of 
his voice, his enunciation and the em- 
phasis of proper gesticulation might be 
lost to the world without the television. 

If congressional investigations are to 
be televised, what about the courts? The 
arguments used in favor of televised 
criminal investigations are equally per- 
suasive when applied to the trial of crim- 
inal cases; and perhaps more so. If a 
congressional committee investigating 
monopolies is to use television, then cer- 
tainly the antitrust suits shou'd be tele- 
vised. Again we must know by whom 
the decision will be made. Will it be the 
judge or will it be the jury? Will it be 
the plaintiff or will it be the defendant? 
Supposing the A. & P. Co. decides it is be- 
ing unjustly proceeded against. Judg- 
ing from letters which I received last 
year, this is not an unreasonable assump- 
tion. Would the company have the right 
to demand that the trial be televised, so 
that its position would be better under- 
stood than it might be if the public had 
to rely on sketchy news articles? Sena- 
tor KEFraAUvER’s position is that one pur- 
pose of the investigations is to enlighten 
the people and that television is a me- 
dium of public information as are the 
press and radio. If this is correct and 
if the A. & P. feels that it is the innocent 
and injured party, should it not be en- 
titled to make the decision rather than 
the trial court? 

There is no doubt but that the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee is doing 
much good in exposing crime and the 
tie-up between organized outlaws and 
some of our politicians. We cannot con- 
done crime in any form. However, we 
should never let these investigations de- 
teriorate into forums of entertainment 
nor should they be used to assassinate 
character. 

The crime committee, in its report, 
has seen fit to make serious inferences 
against the attorney who appeared for 
the witness, James J. Carroll. These in- 
ferences had no basis in fact. Mr. Mor- 
ris Shenker is a capable, an upright, and 
distinguished member of the Missouri 
bar. He has a large and lucrative law 
practice. He has never been cited for 
violation of legal ethics and no bar in 
the union is more alert toward proceed- 
ing against unscrupulous lawyers than 
is the bar of Missouri. Mr. Shenker was 
well within his rights in appearing for 
Mr. Carroll or any other witness and his 
conduct was in keeping with propriety. 
It is not to the credit of any congres- 
sional committee to take advantage of 
its position and seek to castigate or dis- 
credit an attorney when he is merely 
fulfilling his sworn duty to his client. 

The witness, Carroll, offered to testify 
if the proceedings were not televised. 
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When Senator Keravver refused to hear 
his testimony, excepting under the terms 
dictated by the former, there arises the 
question of whether the Senator was 
most interested in getting the facts or 
in getting the fullest publicity. 

As previously suggested, there is no 
more reason for televising crime inves- 
tigations than there is in televising 
criminal trials. Of necessity, many of 
our criminal cases develop lurid and ob- 
scene testimony. Some of it is unfit to 
put in public print. Certainly it is unfit 
to go out over the air waves. Many wit- 
nesses would despair at the thought of 
testifying when they were being viewed 
by television. It is bad enough for a 
timid witness to face a small courtroom 
of spectators; but it would be far worse 
if that person knew that he or she was 
ceing spied upon by television addicts 
all over the Nation. Certainly it would 
not be conducive to clear thought or 
expression. I cannot feel that the 
courts will ever force witnesses to sub- 
ject themselves to this needless pro- 
cedure. To me the whole idea is inane 
and repulsive. It would bring the Con- 
gress to a new low level in public esteem. 
The dignity of the courtroom would be- 
come only a memory while its sacred 
portals became a testing ground for the 
future Faye Emersons and Jimmie 
Durantes. 

I agree fully with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the following editorial: 

TELEVISED TESTIMONY 

Senator Keravver’s attempt to compel 
James J. Carroll, a St. Louis betting commis- 
sioner, to testify while the proceedings of the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee were 
being televised raises interesting questions 
of public policy as well as of law. Appar- 
ently the witness was willing to answer the 
committee’s questions. But he objected to 
having his appearance televised on the 
ground that it would invade his privacy and 
subject him to ridicule. Senator KEFauvER 
replied that the hearing was public, that 
television is a medium of public information 
no less than are the press and radio, that 
one purpose of the investigation is to en- 
lighten the people, and that if the witness 
did not answer the questions, he would be 
cited for contempt. 

Does the public interest in the exposure 
of crime demand that all witnesses before 
the committee, whether or not they are 
accused of crime, speak under the glare of 
television? 

What the decision of the courts will be is 
open to wide speculation. If they follow 
precedent, they will be extremely reluctant 
to interfere with the conduct of congres- 
sional investigations. In any event, the 
larger question is whether it is sound policy 
to force testimony from witnesses under the 
distracting influence of television lights and 
microphones. We think it is not. In this 
instance Senator KErauver may readily be 
absolved of headline hunting, but the regu- 
lar use of television in committee investiga- 
tions would certainly encourage the inquisi- 
tors to put on a show instead of calmly 
seeking information. Witnesses likewise 
would be tempted to resort to spectacular 
stunts and colorful charges. Fact-finding 
would almost inevitably degenerate into 
circus antics. : 

No doubt this is why Congressman Casz 
included in his code of fair procedure for 
congressional investigating committees, now 
under study by the House Rules Committee, 
a provision that “no photographs, moving 
pictures, television, or radio broadcasting of 
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not subject their witnesses 

oath to such impediments to candor. It is 
difficult to see why the fact-finding commit- 
tees of Congress should. 


Chicago’s Forgotten Hero 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recorp the full text of an article 
entitled “Chieago’s Forgotten Hero” 
which appears in the March issue of 
Coronet magazine. 

This article describes the unrewarded 
heroism of Frank Bukovsky, of Chicago, 
who is believed to have saved the life 
of Theodore Roosevelt during an at- 
tempted assassination in the city of Mil- 
waukee in 1912. 

I have today introduced a bill pro- 
posing that the Congress take appro- 
priate cognizance of this man’s brave 
deed, even though almost 40 years have 
elapsed. I feel that the people of Amer- 
ica owe this gallant immigrant belated 
appreciation and I trust the House will 
concur in my orinion. 

The article from Coronet follows: 

CxHicaGo’s ForcoTTen Hero 
(By Milton Golin) 

Prank Bukovsky got no medal for his cour- 
age in 1912, yet he feels amply rewarded. 

Frank Bukovsky ran all the way up the 
three flights of stairs to his flat to show his 
wife the newspaper headline: 

“Marie, look! It says, ‘T. R. in Milwaukee 
Auditorium Tonight.” 

Marie had not yet learned to read English, 
so she could not tell what the headline 
meant. 

“T. R—that’s Teddy Roosevelt,” said 
Frank. He went to a rickety bureau and 
fished out a document. “See, the same name 
as on the paper I got 6 years ago when I 
came to America, ‘President Theodore Roose- 
velt.. I must go to see him tonight. I'll 
eat when I come back.” 

Marie Bukovsky put the children to bed, 
wondering what it was like to stand near a 
great man like Theodore Roosevelt. Frank 
knew what it was like—nothing at all like 
in native Bohemia, where soldiers with rifies 
guarded the emperor in the passing coach. 
Here, on the evening of October 14, 1912, the 
great man with the mustache who had let 
Frank enter this country was walking 
through the Milwaukee crowd as if they were 
all his friends. 

Frank was downtown early, outside the 
Gilpatrick Hotel. He could almost touch the 
car which was to take from the hotel 
to the auditorium a few blocks away, where 
several thousand people were waiting for 

Now—he was coming out of the hotel. 
Frank cheered with the rest. The former 
President stepped into the car and stood in 
the back seat. He grinned and waved his 
wide-brimmed black slouch hat to the 
smiling 


crowd. 

It was then that Frank Bukovsky noticed 
the wide-eyed man standing next to him. 
Suddenly the man reached inside of his coat 
and pulled a revolver. The next moment he 


was taking aim at Roosevelt's heart—a heart 
only 7 feet away. As the gun went off 
with a roar, Frank slammed his hand against 
the man’s right arm. Then he knocked him 
to the ground so there would be no more 


shooting. 

“Kill him! Kill him!” Prank shouted in 
English. Then he added in Bohemian: “Kill 
this crazy man! He shot our great Roosevelt.” 

The shocked crowd understood only the 
American words. They thought that Frank, 
the curly haired man with the foreign ac- 
cent, was trying to kill Roosevelt. Some of 
them piled onto Frank and the gunman. A 
policeman swung his club on Frank's head. 
His clothes ripped, his hat smashed, Bukov- 
sky tore himself away and ran home. Marie 
listened as he blurted out his amazing story. 

Next morning he read the newspapers. His 
name was not mentioned. The paper said 
that Elbert Martin, Roosevelt's secretary, had 
saved the President's life by snatching the 
gun from the assassin, John Flammang 
Schrank. The paper also said a man in the 
crowd had hit Schrank's arm so that the 
bullet, instead of en Roosevelt's heart, 


struck him in the right side of the chest, 
first passing through the 100 pages of his 
h 


Roosevelt, shocked and bleeding, made the 
speech anyway. Later, at the hospital, he 
remarked: 


“It takes more than one bullet to kill a 
Bull Moose.” 

Three weeks later Frank Bukovsky voted 
in his first presidential election—for Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the Bull Moose candidate, 
He was nov perturbed when Woodrow Wilson 
won. That was democracy. 

Years went by, and Frank's family in- 
creased. He saved his money. His idol, 
Teddy Roosevelt, died. Together with his 
wife, his three daughters, and a son, Frank 
Bukovsky went to Chicago, where he bought 
a bakery on the southwest side. Here there 
were neighbors from old Bohemia. 

Frank often chatted with a special neigh- 
bor—Anton J. Cermak, mayor of Chicago, 
and a lover of Frank's pastries. Until this 
time the story of Frank’s role in the Roose- 
velt shooting had been told only in the Bu- 
kovsky family circle. But to Anton, the 
mayor, Frank told all. Cermak listened and 
smiled 


Frank never could tell whether the mayor 
believed him, but he used to say: “Well, I 
would do the same if the chance came.” 

One day in 1933 the news wires crackled 
with the story of how Cermak stopped with 
his body an assassin’s bullet aimed at an- 
other Roosevelt—F. D. R., President-elect. 
Dying, Mayor Cermak muttered to Roosevelt; 
“I'm glad it was me instead of you.” 

The Bukovskys lost everything in the de- 
pression—the bakery, the home, the bank 
account—more than $40,000 saved over many 
years. They lost everything but their spirit 
and their faith in their adopted country. 

“Our children must go to high school, and 
then to college maybe,” Frank and Marie 

. But for a long while Frank could 
not find steady employment. Marie helped 
out by working in restaurants, kitchens, 
hotels—wherever she could do a job and earn 
some money. 

In 1943 Frank read in the newspzpers that 
John Schrank had died in a Wisconsin asy- 
lum. And the story of the attempted as- 
sassination was revived. A newspaper re- 
vealed that Frank Bukcvsky had been written 
up in an old history book as the man who 
really saved Theodore Rooseveli’s life. The 
book mentioned half a dozen people who 
actually saw how Frank u Schrank’s aim. 
But the newspaper also said Frank could 
not be found—that he was probably dead. 

Frank Bukovsky turned the page. His 
white mustache shimmered as he mused. He 
Was not seeking any notoriety. 

Today, at 63, he still works ts in Ze- 
man’s bakery on West Twenty-sixth Street 


in Chicago. New friends listen to the 
of what Frank did that October night 39 


years ago. When he is through telling it, the 
friends ask: 

“No medal, Frank? No reward?” No; no 
medal, no reward. 

“Not even a letter—a note from somebody 
in the Roosevelt family?” 

No; not even a letter; nothing. 

Then Frank points to the pictures of his 
four children on the wall of his flat on South 
Avers Avenue: 

“This is Frances,” he says, “my youngest 
daughter. She graduated from a nurses’ 
school, became a train married 
a conductor, and went to live in Arizona. 

“Here is my Marie. She went to college, 
the University of Illinois, graduated as a 
pharmacist, married, and went to live in 
California. 

“This one is Elizabeth. She became a 
bookkeeper, married, and also made her 
home in Arizona. 


“And here is my boy, Joseph. He went to 
college, married, went to war, and stayed 
overseas 3 years. He came back a major. 

“Reward, did you say? Do I need any 
greater reward than my four children—all 
of them educated, successful, happy? Me, a 
poor immigrant from Bohemia?” 


Frugality in Government Advocated by 
Bartlesville (Okla.) Chamber of Com- 
merce 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most carefully worded resolutions I 
have seen in recent years, and one that 
certainly goes straight to the heart of a 
situation that seriously confronts the 
American people today, is the following 
resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bartlesville, Okla., some 2 
weeks ago. 

This resolution humbly and emphati- 
cally requests the President and Con- 
gress, servants of the people of this great 
Nation, under their oaths, not to levy 
heavy taxes upon the people while at the 
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Whereas the President of the United States 
has called upon the people to sacrifice their 
lives and fortunes for the common good; 
and 

Whereas the President has called upon the 
Congress to balance its disbursements by the 
levy of taxes upon the people; and 

Whereas the President has a right to and 
is bound by his solemn duty to call upon the 
people and its Congress as he has; and 

Whereas the President and Congress as 
servants of the people of this Nation have no 
right, either in morals or in law under their 
solemn oaths of office, to levy heavy taxes 
upon the people while at the same time this 
Government is squandering the substance of 
the people; and 

Whereas the example set by public serv- 
ants in spending in the coming months will 
inspire the people to great sacrifice if that 
example is one of frugality: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Bartlesville, Okla., in regular meeting as- 
sembled, That the Congress of the United 
States, as the direct representatives of the 
people be and they are hereby requested to 
eliminate a\l nonessential spending in gov- 
ernment to the end that frugality in gov- 
ernment will inspire the people to gladly 
and willingly sacrifice in this time of na- 
tional peril; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Congressman from this dis- 
trict and to each of the Senators from 
Oklahoma. 





[SEAL] BARTLESVILLE CHAMBER OF 
ComMMERcE, INC., 
K. S. ApaMs, President. 
Attest: 
R. S. Beprorp, Secretary. 
An American Political Tragedy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
° IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the January issue of the 
magazine Here in Ohio: 


[From Here in Ohio magazine of January 
1950] 


AN AMERICAN POLITICAL TRAGEDY 


For the past decade a stark tragedy has 
been enacted on the American political 
stage—a tragedy which, ironically, stands 
illumined by the spotlight on Republican 
victories in the election of November 7, 1950, 
throughout the country—but most notably 
in Ohio. 

A tragedy—because of the failure of the 
Republican Party to offer to the people, in 
sufficient quality and quantity, candidates 
for national office who represented a clear- 
cut, forthright, unapologetic alternative to 
the party of increasing socialization, of 
bureaucracy, of concentration of power in 
the National Government. 

A tragedy—because through three presi- 
dential elections, through too many sena- 
torial and congressional district elections in 
too many places, the Republican Party 
cowered timidly, bankrupt in courage and 
intellectual honesty, afraid to offer clean 
alternatives to candidates of the hand-out 
state sworn to do the bidding of special eco- 
nomic groups instead of standing guard over 
the public welfare, 
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A tragedy—because the Republican Party 
became the party of cowardice, since it was 
afraid it would be defeated if it said frankly 
that it would yank away special privileges, 
instill order and economy into Government, 
and restore a reasonable balance of power 
among the dominant economic groups—in- 
dustry, agriculture, and labor. 

And what was the result? 

Defeats, ignominious defeats, one after 
another; a weakening of the two-party sys- 
tem to the point where many thoughtful 
men feared for the very existence of this 
bulwark of the American form of govern- 
ment; bungled foreign policy, and inflation 
that expunged the apparent financial and 
social gains of a large part of the population. 

The Republican Party sacrificed character, 
principle, and courage for political expedi- 
ency, in a vain effort to entice the voters 
with gangbuster personalities, glamor boys 
from the public utilities and slick-paper 
magazines, and with me-tooism—with politi- 
cal sex appeal instead of political fortitude 
and candidates with the guts to stand up and 
say: 

“I will not permit objectives that may be, 
in themselves, laudable, to be used as cover 
for the acquisition of power by those who 
think they possess some godlike capacity to 
shape the people's destiny. I will not permit 
government of the people to be become 
ruinously costly, sloppy, and inefficient, and 
bloated with power in the hands of a few 
who scheme for more power.” 

The Republican Party, by and large, 
thought only of: “How can we win without 
saying plainly to the recipients of Govern- 
ment favors we will not be as generous as the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal?” And, of 
course, it didn’t win; it just kept soaking up 
one beating after another. 

Then came 1950 and Robert A. Tart, who 
had in 1944—when Dewey took licking 
No. 1—won without compromising his prin- 
ciples. Against what has rightly been called 
the most formidable opposition that ever 
confronted a candidate for the United States 
Senate, Tarr won, the man whom Repub- 
licans nationally recognized as their fore- 
most exponent of statecraft, but who they 
said couldn't win because he was too honest 
and frank and he lacked political “it.” 

Well, Tarr won, not because he mesmer- 
ized the voters with his voice or drenched 
them in glamour. He won because he stirred 
the hearts and the minds of tens of thou- 
sands of every economic and social class by 
his earnestness, his industry, his intelli- 
gence; the deep-seated quality of his sin- 
cerity that emanated right across the plat- 
form and out of the radio speaker; his will- 
ingness to tell the people just where he stood 
on every important issue; his impress upon 
the voters of a conviction that, even when 
he didn’t promise what some of them wanted, 
Tarr would endeavor to the utmost to fulfill 
the commitments he did make and not em- 
ploy them, cynically as Harry Truman does, 
as continuing issues as the basis for the next 
campaign. 

Tarr set splendid precedent in the 1950 
senatorial campaign in Ohio. He demonstrat- 
ed so clearly, so vigorously, that a man who 
doesn’t use honeyed words to gloss over hol- 
lowness of thought can literally captivate 
the people. He showed that a man of brains 
and courage and proven statesmanship can 
get people who never before exhibited any- 
thing but indifference or disdain toward po- 
litical affairs not only to vote for him but 
also to get out and do conscientious, fruitful 
work for him. 

The people of Ohio, no different from the 
people of any other State, showed that they 
want a man who stands on a high moral and 
intellectual plane. Given the alternative of 
a statesman or a hack politician, they choose 
unerringly and unequivocally. 

The man who couldn’t win, won—Tart, 
who is at once a man of great independence 
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of thought and yet of deep understanding of 
the people’s problems and their welfare; 
who is a leader without having a leader 
complex. 

The man who couldn't win, won—Tart, 
whose almost belligerent penchant for cold- 
ly, analytically discussing the issues and 
criticizing who he thought needed criti- 
cizing, masks an innate shyness and a 
gracious personality in ordinary social in- 
tercourse. 

Not within memory of most of us have the 
people given such a convincing demonstra- 
tion of their thinking and their ability to 
distinguish between the real and the sham, 
as they did in Ohio on November 7, 1950. 

Here was Tart, the target of concentrated 
opposition by powerful forces—the New 
Dealers and Fair Dealers, the labor barons 
and their political and propaganda arms, 
radical “liberals,” and wild-eyed interna- 
tionalists. The CIO and A. F. of L. leaders 
themselves laid down the gauge of battle; 
they themselves designated Rosert A. Tarr 
as their special and principal target. Even 
the proprietors of syndicated columns, as 
Well as national radio commentators, with 
a Pair Deal slant, joined in the fight. 

And the man who couldn't win—the man 
of competence in statecraft who, they said, 
couldn’t attract the voters—carried 84 of 
Ohio’s 88 counties, including every indus- 
trial county in the State. 

The GOP would do well to ponder long 
and thoroughly some of the really signifi- 
cant issues the people of Ohio decided at the 
November 7 outpouring. For in the action 
of the Ohio electorate there’s a clear in- 
vitation to the Republican Party to get the 
lead out of its knapsack, to forget the pro- 
motion of glamor boys and men who have 
nothing to recommend them but cold, cal- 
culating, self-advancing qualities in admin- 
istration of public affairs. 

Let the Republican Party remain humbly 
conscious of the tragedy that beset it in three 
presidential elections. 

Let the party remember the disastrous, 
enervating consequences of its action in 1940, 
when it went outside its own political realm 
to come up with the late Wendell Willkie, 
GOP Presidential nominee by virtue of the 
activities of the internationalists and the 
high-powered promotion boys of the adver- 
tising agencies. 

Let the party remember that it saw a 
candidate for whom no genuine enthusiasm 
could be developed, go down to defeat once— 
and then shattered precedent by choosing 
him again. 

Let the party, and the people, not be 
beguiled by the presumably “new” personal- 
ity in Albany, who, though he is the first 
major politician effectively to use television, 
and who, though he apparently won votes 
by kissing his wife over that medium, is still 
Tom Dewey—the twice defeated. 

Let the party remember that while Dewey 
was entertaining the New York electorate (or 
a television-set-owning segment of it in the 
boroughs of New York), Ropert Tarr was out 
in the hustings telling people just where he 
stood, just what he intended to do. Let the 
party remember that Tarr won an historic 
election, even though he rebuffed the sob- 
sisters who would have written sympa- 
thetically of the Senator’s loss, through his 
recent campaign, of his right bower, his wife, 
because of the state of her health. Bos Tarr 
simply didn’t want sympathy to influence 
the voters. 

Let the Republican Party follow Tarr in 
throwing off the tag of “reactionary.” Let 
the party come to stand, as he does, for the 
common welfare as against special interest. 
Let it understand, as Tarr does, that the 
clock can’t be turned back, that all which 
the Government does is not socialistic, and 
that the Federal Government can help in 
housing and education and medical care 
without unduly extending Government in- 
fluence in State and local affairs. 
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The experience of November 7, 1950, in 
Ohio particularly, shows that the public will 
choose wisely if it is given a choice of sanity, 
integrity, and courage in public affairs, on 
the one hand, and incompetence and un- 
wholesome commitment to one economic 
group on the other. 

The people have lost confidence in the 
present administration for its incompetence 
in domestic and world affairs, and for the 
ward-heeler character of political thinking 

the administration. They 
better. The 


please. 

Uniess the Republican Party comes for- 
ward with a man who champions these 
Ne ee 
1952 at the hands of ee 

not vote if they are deprived 
alternative they were so long 


io has such a man. It commends him 
and it urges that men of good 
ple, in the Republican 
smother any efforts by 
lesser men to win control 
the tirne of the GOP Na- 
m in 1952. 


Dollars Used To Buy Critical and 
Strategic Metals for Marshall Plan 


ies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF RKPRESENTATIVFS 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in the period from April 3, 1948, through 
September 30, 1950, more than $500,- 
000,000 picked from the pockets of the 
American taxpayers has been spent by 
the European Cooperation Administra- 
tion to purchase for European countries 
critical and strategic nonferrous metals 
which now are under such stringent 
controls that the American consumers 
and businessmen who normally use 
these metals find that they will have to 
either do without or find substitutes for 
the most part. 

Besides the shipments already made 
to September 30, 1950, additional mil- 
lions of procurements have been au- 
thorized by the managers of our give 
away program under the Marshall plan, 

Mr. Speaker, in behalf of the Ameri- 
can consumers and the small business- 
men of this country, I once again rise to 
protest against this continuing abuse of 
the American people, by this administra- 
tion. Why, Mr. Speaker, must our peo- 
ple be taxed to provide things for the 
peoples of other countries, that they can- 
not buy for themselves? 

As part of my remarks, under per- 
mission previously given, I offer a table 
from the Washington News Bulletin of 
March 1, 1951, showing the details of 
the transaction under which our tax- 
payers paid for these critical and stra- 
tegic metals bought from other countries, 


Prve Honpeep Mriiton American Grrr 
Dotiars Spent ror Carirican anp Srea- 
Tecrc NONFERROUS METALS UNDER MARSHALL 


PLAN 
(By Paul O. Peters) 

In the period from April 3, 1948, through 
September 30, 1950, more than $500,000,000 
American gift dollars went into shipments 
of copper, lead, zinc, nickel, brass and 
bronze, and aluminum to the European 
nations participating in the European Co- 
operation Administration's programs. 

In Bulletin No. 48, the details of pro- 
curement of the nonferrous metals from 


Paid shipments of nonferrous metals to ECA 


countries 
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United States sources of supply were shown. 
The total was over $100,000,000. 

Besides the critical and strategic non- 
ferrous metals purchased in the United 
States, an additional $293,098,000 was pro- 
cured from Canada, Latin America, and the 
participating countries. This sum together 
with purchases of over $109,476,000 of 
aluminum places the total expenditures for 
shipments already made to well over $500,- 
000,000. As usual, the United Kingdom was 
the principal beneficiary of American aid, as 
shown by the table following, which details 
the shipments by country and commodity: 


sources outside the United 


from 
States for the period Apr. 3, 1948, through Sept. 30, 1950 
[In thousands of dollars} 


The ts of aluminum for this same 
period total $109,476,000 with $101,819,000 
to the United Kingdom and purchased 
with American gift dollars in Canada. 

Verily the pockets of the American tax- 
payers are being legally and scientifically 
picked to continue these foreign-aid pro- 
incl the purchase of critical 
and strategic materials which are now being 

denied to legitimate American consumers, 


SE 


Tax Preferences Unpopular—They Are 
Un-American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years certain preferences have been 
shown in matters of taxation, which 
have become very unpopular. 

I refer primarily at this time to tax 

or preferences, in favor of 
the President of the United States, the 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of Congress, and of the Members of 
Congress. 

If there is anything that the American 
people believe in, it is fair play. Any- 
thing that smacks of unfairness, pref- 
erences or favoritism in a tax system de- 
signed to raise money for the support of 
our Government, causes resentment by 
the people. 

It is not so much a matter of dollars 
and cents. The actual amount of taxes 
for a given individual or a group is more 
or less immaterial. It is the principle 
that is involved. The people simply do 
not want the President to have a part 
of his salary exempt from income taxes, 
while people who make the same amount 
of money from other sources do not have 


a like amount of their taxes exempt. 
Similarly, they protest against the ex- 
emption from income taxes of a part of 
the salary of the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and every Member of Congress, while 
they do not enjoy such exemptions. 

Especially is this resentment pro- 
nounced at this time, while the Presi- 
dent is asking the people to tighten their 
belts and telling all of us that we must 
be willing to be taxed and pay taxes until 
it hurts. They are retorting in no un- 
certain language that they think the 
Presideat, the Members of Congress, 
and other public officials who enjoy tax 
preferences should be the first to see 
that the preferences are abolished and 
that all be treated alike. 

Therefore, I say tax preferences are 
unpopular — they are un-American. 
They are unpopular because they are 
un-American, because they are not in 
keeping with the spirit of American 
ideals. Discriminations and preferences 
are) un-American, and wherever they 
exist they should be removed by appro- 
priate legislation. 

Let me give you a few facts. The 
President of the United States receives 
a salary of $100,000 annually. He is paid 
an additional $50,003 expense account, 
which is tax free. He is provided with 
a mansion in which to live. Incidental- 
ly, the improvements and repairs to the 
White House which are being made at 
this time will cost more than $5,000,000, 
and while these repairs are being made, 
the President is living across the street 
luxuriously in Blair House, which has 
been reserved for many years for digni- 
taries from other lands who may be 
visiting here. In addition, the President 
has a special yacht, the Williamsburg, 
a luxurious airplane, a battleship, a 
cruiser, and a special railroad train. All 
of these are furnis.ed, main 
manned, and operated, with a multitude 
of servants, at great expense to the tax- 
payers. Another $40,000 per year in ad- 
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dition to his $100,000 salary and $50,000 
tax-exempt expense account above men- 
tioned, is provided. The President, 
therefore, enjoys 2 tax preference of 
$33,744 annually, as compared with any 
other person in this country similarly 
situated who receives a salary of $150,- 
000 per year. 

I understand the Vice President and 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, each is paid a salary of $30,000 per 
year and in addition, is paid a $10,000 a 
year tax-free expense account. They 
are furnished high-priced sedans for 
their use, with chauffeurs at the expense 
of the taxpayers. This results in a tax 
preference in favor cf each of the men 
holding these offices of $4,184 per year 
over an ordinary or private citizen with 
the same income. 

Each Member of Congress receives a 
salary of $12,500 a year, and $2,500 for 
expenses which is tax exempt. I under- 
stand that the recent rulings of the 
Treasury Department are to the effect 
that the Members do not have to ac- 
count for the $2,500 they receive as an 
expense account. I have always ac- 
counted for mine, and incidentally, I 
voted against the law which allows this 
$2,500 tax-exempt expense account. 
Members of Congress, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, enjoy a preference in Fed- 
eral income taxes of $597 over and above 
private citizens with an income of $15,- 
000 a vear. 

People are saying that before the 
President and the Members of Congress 
raise taxes for private citizens to pay, we 
should be willing to forego our special 
preferences or preferences allowed by 
law and should pay taxes on our entire 
incomes. I realize that many citizens do 
not appreciate the fact that we, and the 
President, Vice President and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and the 
Members of Congress are called upon to 
incur great expense that the average 
private citizen who makes a comparable 
salary or has the same income that we 
do, does not have to pay. I realize also 
that most people who are employed on a 
salary are allowed their salary net and 
are paid travel expenses and the ex- 
penses of lodging and meals and other 
incidentals while they are away from 
home, which are not furnished to the 
President, the Vice President, the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and 
the Members of Congress as such, except 
as may be paid from these tax-exempt 
sums. It seems to me that we have gone 
at it the wrong way. If we had provided 
for the payment of expenses incurred by 
these officials in the conduct of their 
Offices and work incident thereto, the 
same as traditionally has been provided 
for people engaged in private enterprise 
activities, the people would have had a 
better understanding of the situation. 
Then each item of expense would have 
been subject to scrutiny and would be 
allowed and paid whenever found to be 
legitimate and proper. But only such 
items as would meet the test would be 
paid out of public funds—which is ex- 
actl, what happens in the conduct of 
private business, and is what the people 
are accustomed to and have grown to 
recognize as the proper method. 


Therefore, I have introduced in the 
House of Representatives in Congress a 
bill which, if passed by Congress and 
approved by the President, as must be 
the case before any bill can become a 
law, the President’s $50,000 per year 
tax-exempt expense item, the $10,00C per 
year tax-exempt item of the Vice Presi- 
dent and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the $2,500 expense ac- 
count for each Senator and Member of 
the House of Representatives of Con- 
gress, will immediately become subject 
to the payment of Federal income taxes. 
If these items are stricken from the 
favored or exempted list, by the enact- 
ment of my bill into law making them 
taxable, they will likewise become taxa- 
ble for State income purposes for those 
States which have laws providing for 
the payment of income taxes by indi- 
viduals. 

Again I say that tax preferences are 
unpopular because they are un-Ameri- 
can. They do not coincide with Ameri- 
can traditions, American practices and 
American ideals. In the older countries 
where kings, czars, emperors and others 
of dictatorial authority ruled, and whose 
will became the law, regardless of the 
will of the people, tax preferences and 
tax exemptions were the order. But not 
so in America. 

Therefore, historically, the matter of 
tax preferences and discriminations is 
un-American and the people of this 
country did not favor the enactment of 
the laws which granted these prefer- 
ences. Now they bitterly resent being 
told that they must be willing to be taxed 
until it hurts or pains them, and becomes 
a genuine sacrifice, while their public 
Officials, the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of Congress and every 
Member of Congress continues to enjoy 
tax preference in the amounts and in the 
order which I have outlined. Tax pref- 
erences are unpopular. They are un- 
American. 


The RFC Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Monroe (Mich.) Evening News 
of February 27, 1951: 


THE RFC Mess 


More than enough evidence of the perver- 
sion of its original p has come to light 
in the Senate’s Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration inquiry to justify not only a thor- 
oughgoing investigation but a reshaping of 
the agency itself. In its prosent structure 
and personnel the RFC has forfeited public 
confidence and thus terminated its useful- 
ness. 

The RFC was originated by former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, who got Congress in 
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1932 to approve a Government lending 
agency to help banks, railroads, and large 
interstate businesses with Fed ral ioans. It 
Was @ sound proposal for providing finances 
at a time when the regular sources for loans 
were incapable of lending money. 

Under the New Deal RFC was altered radi- 
cally. Its lending powers were broadened 
to permit loans to any business, to States, 
cities, and other governmental agencies. 
And with the war the RFC became the Fed- 
eral bank for financing industrial change- 
over to war production, synthetic rubber, 
stockpiling, etc. 

An RFC subsidiary, the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, took over the local Republic Steel 
plant, refitted it for aluminum press forg- 
ing and built Darinton Place. 

In 1947 Congress attempted to regain some 
control over RFC, which it had not had 
under the long regime of Jesse Jones as 
chairman, by restricting its use of funds and 
designating public interest as a requirement 
fo. eligibility for loans. This reform, it is 
the purpose of the Fulbright committee to 
show, has not been effective. And the com- 
mittee is attempting to adduce evidence not 
only that White House influence plays a 
key part in the allotment of loans but that 
a fee system has been operated to offer that 
influence for sale. 

These are grave charges. They brought an 
immediate reaction over the week end when 
RFC turned over to the White House a large 
file of letters intending to show that Mem- 
bers of Congress likewise applied their in- 
fluence in getting loans for constituents. 
Some of these letters apparently were writ- 
ten by members of the Fulbright committee. 

The use of Government funds for business 
loans is fraught with peril. It is a far cry 
from the original purpose of the RFC, which 
was to enable sound banks and interstate 
bu.inesses to continue operating after all 
regular sources of financing were cut off by 
the depression. 

In its operations since, RFC has lent tax- 
payers’ money to help establish new auto 
plants, to finance wildcat petroleum explora- 
tion, and to build lush resort hotels in such 
places as Reno and Miami Beach. It poured 
more than $38,000,000 into a single prefabri- 
cated home corporation which failed. 

On top of this the Fulbright committee 
apparently is convinced that the White 
House had a direct influence in obtaining 
RFC funds for favored applicants and that 
payments have been made to individuals for 
the exercise of influence in getting loans. 
That is why we say the investigation not 
only should be pursued to the limit but 
that Congress, with the facts thus adduced, 
should rewrite the charter of the RFC. 


What a Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
vo extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I wish to include the 
following: 

More and more astounding facts are 
brought to light by the special Senate 
committee that is presently investigating 
and reviewing the record of the RFC. 
The admissions, flat contradictions, and 
improbable tales developed by the testi- 
mony definitely points to political manip- 
ulations and pretentions to influence 
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those in charge of RFC operations. The 
testimony developed by the committee 
replete with contradictions, incrimina- 
tions, denials, and accusations, charges, 
and countercharges, are not only dis- 
graceful but disgusting in the extreme, 
In fact, the charges are of such a na- 
ture and character as to shock the con- 
science of every honest and fair-minded 
citizen. 

The committee is serving a twofold 
purpose. It is developing facts and per- 
formances in the RFC of which the pub- 
lic has heretofore been ignorant and kept 
in the dark. The exposé in connection 
with the investigation can lead to but one 
conclusion: There must be a moral re- 
alinement and awakening among public 
officials entrusted with a public duty and 
official responsibility. Nothing is so 
wholesome to bring that about as swift 
and sure justice meted out to all those 
who would sell their honor and trust for 
“30 pieces of silver.” 

What our country needs now is not a 
5-cent cigar, we need more two-fisted 
militant and courageous United States 
district attorneys who are ready to work 
in conjunction with persevering and 
high-minded juries. It is apparent that 
nothing can be so effective in Washing- 
ton in cleaning up the immoral and des- 
Picable mess floundering around and 
about the RFC as a goodly number of 
indictments, followed by speedy trials 
and vigorous prosecutions. 

The shades of the Teapot Dome scan- 
dal are falling fast—or would it be more 
appropriate to quote Goldsmith's lines: 
“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a 
prey, where wealth accumulates and men 
decay.” 

The editorial in the Chicago Daily 
News as of February 26, which follows, 
expresses in clear and concise terms the 
resentment that is taking form through- 
out the Nation about continuing a bu- 
reaucracy that has become famous 
largely through promiscuity in disburs- 
ing tax funds to political favorites: 

Tue RFC Mess 

President Truman's “counteroffensive” 
against Senators who are investigating the 
RFC proves nothing except that seats at the 
pie counter are not reserved exclusively for 
the administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment. Nobody supposed that they were. 

The RFC files yielded hundreds of letters 
from Congressmen urging favorable action 
on loan applications. The probability is 
that these represented the ready response 
to the appeal of an influential constituent, 
such as Senator Doveras’ plea for the 
Waltham Watch Co. A union official 
wanted it, to keep men at work. 

Mr, Truman must have been taken aback 
by the reaction of the investigating Sena- 
tors. Par from being intimidated, they con- 
fessed their own indiscretions, and vowed to 
dig deeper into the use of official influence 
in allocating RFC loans. 

A sufficiently scandalous situation has 
already been revealed to prove that poli- 
ticians should not be trusted to play banker 
with public funds. Loans that require the 
intercession of the “right people” are not 
likely to be in the interest of the taxpayers 
who provide the money. 

A favorite RFC maneuver was for the 
examiner investigating the merits of a loan 
application to recommend that it be granted 
and then accept a fat-sa’aried job from the 
successful applicant. The tcmptation in 


this procedure is so raw that a responsible 
banker would have sought some means to 
cancel the loan arrangement, on principle, 
if not on evidence. 

Even loans which had the appearance of 
having a sound business basis were tinged 
with political considerations. The $37,000,- 
000 poured into the floundering Lustron pre- 
fabricated housing venture is an example. 

Many shrewd, energetic, and well financed 
cc ‘porations have tackled the prefabricated 
housing field. Problems of manufacture, dis- 
tr.bution, and erection always appeared to 
keep the prefabs from being a complete 
answer to the low-cost housing need. 

Nevertheless, the to show up the 
real-estate “ »bby and the backward construc- 
tion industry was strong and persistent from 
the New Deal-minded who believe that the 
Government can do anything better. The 
result was a monumental failure at tax- 
payers’ expense. They are still eager to pour 
more millions into it. 

The Senate investigation has at least suc- 
ceeded in tumbling Mr. Truman from one of 
his more arrogant gestures of defiance. In 
the face of Senate criticisms, and a recom- 
mendation that abuses could be lessened by 
placing the azency under a single head, the 
President reappointed the five RFC directors. 

The storm of resentment that followed was 
too much even for Mr. Truman's calloused 
hide, and he has concurred in the Senator's 
recommendation. 

As with so many other governmental follies, 
the defense emergency is now advanced as a 
reason for perpetuating what in normal times 
would have become unendurable. It is 
arguod that only the RFC can finance the 
plant expansion necessary to handle our 
production needs. 

This may be true. War and the prepara- 
tion for it call for speed and a disregard of 
possible vaste that override ordinary pru- 
dence. But if RFC is to continue, the best 
courre would be to make it an arm of the 
mobilization office, with its activities limited 
strictly to defense requirements. 

With this limitation, under a responsible 
head, and with the salutary effect of the 
present disclosures, the agency might be use- 
ful. But Congress should have learned 
enough by now never again to let it linger 
on as a political grab bag after its specific 
purpose has been served. 


United States To Pay for Hoosier Boy’s 
Eyesight Damage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Gene Dawson, able Washington 
correspondent for the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) News: * 


Unrtep States To Pay For Hoosier Boy’s 
DaMAcE 

WasHINGTON, February 27.—The last elec- 
tion may have been pretty important to 
Jimmy Shellberger, Jr. 

Jimmy is a little over 4 years old. His 
father is a Mishawaka veterinarian who for- 
merly was an Army captain. 

Jimmy was born January 8, 1947, at the 
Sixty-first Station Hospital at Leghorn, Italy, 
during his dad’s military service, 
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At the hospital somebody made a bad 
mistake. They were supposed to put the 
normal! silver nitrate solution in his eyes. 

Instead the Senate Judiciary Committee 
decided yesterday, the solution they used 
was either some other chemical or a silver 
nitrate solution much too strong. 

Whatever it was, the solution robbed 
Jimmy of the sight of his left eye (it 
may have to be removed) and left him only 
50 percent vision in his right optic. 

Senator Homer E. CapeHart went to bat 
for Jimmy in the last session of Congress. 
The bill he introduced to give Jimmy $50,000 
damages was pushed through the Senate last 
December, but got bogged down in the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

Yesterday, Senator Wirt1am E. JENNER 
again shoved it through the Senate com- 
mittee, of which he is a member, and re- 
ported it personally to the Senate. 

Jimmy’s Congressman was changed last 
November and the new one, Representative 
SHEPARD J. CRUMPACKER, JR., Just happens to 
be a lawyer. 

He also happens to be a member of the 
House Judiciary Committee, and that’s what 
it takes, sometimes, to get things done for 
the Jimmy Shellbergers. 


Incredible Irresponsibility Shown in 
Truman Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Syracuse 
Post Standard of March 1, 1951, dealing 
with the fiscal policies of the Truman 
administration. The tax burdens facing 
the American people are appalling. Be- 
fore any further tax is imposed upon us, 
I think it is imperative that we have full 
and exact information as to what the 
expenditures—save for an all-out con- 
flict—will be for the fiscal year 1952. 
Every nonessential program must be 
eliminated until the emergency is over. 
The American people are willing to ac- 
cept their responsibility if they find the 
Government doing its part in an honest 
effort to institute sound business man- 
agement in its programs. Government 
waste of the taxpayers’ money, as out- 
lined in the following editorial, does not 
lend to. the public having confidence in 
the present administration’s ability or 
interest to effect such policies. As the 
editorial points out, this is probably one 
of hundreds of such examples of gross 
extravagance and the lack of wisdom in 
the management of affairs by the admin- 
istration. 

The editorial follows: 

INCREDIBLE IRRESPONSIBILITY SHOWN IN 

‘TRUMAN FINANCING 

The incredible irresponsibility of the Tru- 
man administration is nowhere more clearly 
shown than right here in up-State New York. 

The Sampson air base, formerly a naval 
base, has been permitted to go to wrack and 
ruin, with no effort of any kind made either 
to protect Government property or to sal- 
vage sound and expencive equipment. 








The picture is one of unbelievable waste 
and carelessness. It is clear that the ad- 
ministration did not even care. 

The story gathered by news reporters is 
one of valuable property such as boilers and 
stoves being carried off without let or hin- 
drance, of buildings allowed to fall to pieces, 
with the help of vandals, of an investment 
of millions given not the slightest protection 
and, in fact, completely ignored. 

When the Air Force decided to take: the 
base over in its expansion program, it was 
estimated that it could be put back in shape 
again for from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. Now 
the estimate has been raised to $12,000,000 
and some are convinced that from $18,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000 will have been spent be- 
fore it is once more in shape. 

Twelve million dollars, even $20,000,000, 
may be considered peanuts by an adminis- 
tration that is spending $%70,000,000,000 a 
year. But if this waste and irresponsibility 
is permitted here, in just one instance, 
imagine what the total must be for the 
whole country. 

It is well known, although an investiga- 
tion has never been permitted, that, mate- 
rials worth hundreds of millions were stolen 
from Government depots in the Philippines, 
that equipment for 60 divisions was aban- 
doned in Europe, that the disposition of war 
surplus has been a scandal whose stench 
rose to high heaven. 

Now, with this record, we come to the 
present time, when the American people are 
giving the Government $50,000,000,00) a year 
to spend and going into debt for $20,000,- 
000,000 more. 

The people, contributing so mightily for 
the good of their Nation, have the right to 
ask whether this awful carelessness, this 
utter disregard for fundamental supervision 
of activities, is to continue. 

Is the squandering of money and property 
to continue? 

Or are Army, Navy, and Air Force procure- 
ment and maintenance to be placed on a 
sound, incorruptible, and lawful basis? 

Are the rights of the people to be safe- 
guarded, so that inflation is halted with 
Government financing on a responsible basis 
a factor in it? 

Is nonessential spending to be cut out, 
adding still more strength to a Government 
budget that needs strength? 

If the people of this country do not insist 
upon answers to these questions—and satis- 
factory answers—they will pay heavily for it. 
The burdens upon us are so great that the 
welfare of all depends upon an end to the 
reckless policies of the administration during 
the last 5 years. 

President Truman has called upon the 
people of the country to pay additional taxes 
of $16,500,000,000 this year, asking that an 
immediate imposition of $10,000,000,000 and 
@ later law providing the additional $6,500,- 
000,000. T*.e second package can be elimi- 
nated entirely and it is probable that a large 
slice could be cut out of the first total. 

For instance, nonessential spending has 
been increased by $6,000,000,000 in the last 
3 years. It certainly can be dispensed 
with; the kind of extravagance of which 
Sampson is an example, plus more orderly 
military procurement would reduce the cost 
by at least $2,000,000,000 more. 

There is no least question that the pro- 
posed tax bill could be reduced substantially 
and the budget balanced, halting dangerous 
inflation, by sound financial and administra- 
tive methods. 

We cannot afford to make the mistake of 
underrating the importance of drastic im- 
provement of national financial methods. 
The Nation must be strong internally as well 
as against external foes. 
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An Obvious Rebuke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in all of 
the comment, in the press and elsewhere, 
which followed final ratification last 
week of the proposed constitutional 
amendment limiting the length of time 
any one man can be President of the 
United States, one fact apparently has 
escaped notice. 

I refer to the significant point that, 
by voting to ratify the proposed amend- 
ment, the legislatures of nine States re- 
versed the position taken by their re- 
spective delegations in the National 
Tiouse of Representatives when the 
House approved submission of the pro- 
posed amendment to the States on 
February 6, 1947. 

Although House Joint Resolution 27 
passed the House by a vote of 285 to 
121—-well over the required two-thirds 
majority—a majority vcte in support of 
the resolution was cast by the House 
delegations of only 33 States. The vote 
was a tie in 3 State delegations, while 
the delegations from 12 other States cast 
a majority vote against the proposal. 

Something apparently has happened 
since 1947 to prompt the legislatures of 
9 to these 12 States to reverse the stand 
taken by the majority of their Repre- 
sentatives in the National House. 

It is interesting to note the list of 
these States and the vote of their house 
delegations in 1947 on submission of the 
proposal to the States. Here’s the 
record: 

Arkansas—2 to 0 against. 

Mississippi—5 to 2 against. 

New Mexico—2 to 0‘against. 

North Carolina—6 to 4 against, two 
Members not voting. 

Tennessee—6 to 3 against, with one 
Member not voting. Two of the three 
votes for submission were cast by the 
Republican Members. 

Texas—13 to 8 against. 

Virginia—5 to 3 against, with one 
Member not voting. 

The vote of the Montana and Utah 
delegations was, in each case, a 1 to 1 
tie, with the Republican member voting 
for the proposal in each delegation and 
the Democratic member voting against 
it. 

Since that time, the legislatures of all 
nine States have voted to ratify the 
proposed constitutional amendment. 
Seven of these 9 States were among 
the 12 States which voted ratification 
since the first of this year. 

I believe that there is a very definite 
reason for this grass roots evidence of 
a reversal of sentiment. 

It is obviously a rebuke, amounting to 
a “no confidence” vote, directed at the 
present administration in the wake of 
Korea, the demands for unprecedented 
tax increases, and claims to more and 
more executive powers. I believe it was 
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so intended even though the present 
occupant of the White House is tech- 
nically exempted from the limitation 
imposed by the twenty-second amend- 
ment. 

Moreover, I believe this is also a grass 
roots repudiation of the “indispensable 
man” theory, an un-American theory 
wilich is completely discredited now that 
some of the tragic fruits of the Nation’s 
departure from the two-term tradition 
have become more fully manifest. 





The Real Forgotten Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial published in the 
Sun-Tattler, one of the outstanding 
weekly newspapers of Florida, published 
at Hollywood, Fla., in my district. 

I think this editorial has so much 
merit that it should have a place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. It follows: 

THE REAL FORGOTTEN MEN 

Under the current Army pay system, the 
real heroes in the Korean War are drawing 
the least pay. They don’t even get a fair 
share of the glory when the publicity and 
medals are dished out. 

These unsung heroes are the infantry- 
men, who form the Army's battering ram, 
but who are not paid as much as the tech- 
nical men and the pencil pushers behind 
the lines. The average monthly pay of a 
member of a rifle company is $135, as com- 
pared with $226 for an Air Force combat 
crewman and $172 for asubmariner. Combat 
infantrymen once got $10 a month bonus, 
but this is no longer given. 

Moreover, infantrymen are actually the 
poorest paid of all the troops in the Army. 
Ordnance, signal corps, armored force, quar- 
termaster, artillery, and everyone else does 
better financially. And the ironical part of 
it is that all the other troops are, basically, 
simply the infantry’s support. They exist 
for the sole purpose of aiding the infantry in 
its grim task of closing with and capturing or 
destroying the enemy. If the infantry fails 
to do that, the cause is always doomed. 

Relatively little stress was placed on the 
infantry in the so-called “new army” we 
heard so much about a year or so ago. This 
was to be pretty much the mechanized army, 
the push button army, in which almost every- 
one would be a technician of some kind. The 
Korean war changed that concept, and with a 
vengeance. It was infantry, the poor, bloody 
infantry of legend, that fought the delaying 
actions in the dreadful early weeks. At 
times the situation became so desperate that 
service troops had to be given rifles, can- 
teens, and bandoliers of ammunition, and 
sent into the line as infantrymen. And, 
finally, it was infantry, Army and Marine, 
which accomplished the brilliant later suc- 
cesses. 

Infantry takes the beating in war. It 
suffered 70 percent of the casualties in World 
War II, perhaps a higher percentage in 
Korea. Yet, in World War II it got only 11.6 
percent of the medals. And, as noted before, 


it is way down the line at the pay table. 
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It can be argued that mere money is a 
small recompense for asking a man to risk 
his life in war and, at best, live miserably. 
But it is the only recompense possible, no 
way exists to make the infantryman’s lot 
an easy, pleasant one. It is certainly a rea- 
sonable assumption that the footslogger with 
a rifle in his hands deserves a better break 
than he’s now getting. 





Charles Broughton Day Ceremonies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mi. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the month of February we honor the 
memory of many great American states- 
men and many times overlook those who 
are still with us. In the Sixth Wisconsin 
Congressional District there are many 
who have served their country and fel- 
lowmen in many outstanding ways. In- 
cluded in that group of distinguished 
citizens is one we all know as Charlie 
Broughton, president and editor of the 
Sheboygan Press, an outstanding Wis- 
consin daily newspaper. Politically 
Charlie and I are not always in agree- 
ment, but aside from that we have many, 
many areas of agreement. So, because 
of his outstanding record in community 
activities as well as the State and the 
Nation, I want to have printed in the 
ReEcorD excerpts from a speech made by 
Attorney Gerard M. Ungaro, legal coun- 
sel for the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Chicago, on February 22, 1951, in pre- 
senting a plaque to Charles E. Brough- 
ton, who served on the board of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Chicago for 
15 years and 12 years as the board chair- 
man. 

The excerpts follow: 

Dear friends, with all due respect to George 
Washington, whose birthday we honor on 
this date, it is fitting and proper that this 
meeting of the Federal Home Loan bank has 
been set aside in honor of our good friend, 
Charlie Broughton. 

I am certain that all of us deeply regret 
his announced retirement from the bank 
and as its chairman. 

You know, no matter where he goes, he is 
always referred to as just Charlie. I believe 
the only time that he was ever called Mr. 
Broughton was at his very first meeting and 
even then, before the session was over he 
was called Charlie. 

Seriously, Charlie is an outstanding man 
and truly it can be said of him, he was a 
public interest member of the Chicago bank. 
He was willing to give of his time and ener- 
gies and efforts in attacking and solving 
problems not having direct relationship to 
his own business, He personally had noth- 
ing to gain. 

He became a member of the board of 
directors some 15 years ago and was chair- 
man for almost as long a period of time. 
His nature and his character are indicative 
of the many facets of community life, local, 
State, and national, in which he has partici- 
pated over the span of years. 

AN ACTIVE MAN 


Charlie is an active man and although 
his many activities belie the number of years 





that he has been around, I'll let you in on a 
secret. Not too long ago he celebrated his 
sixty-fifth year in the printing office. We 
here in this association are privileged and 
we think that Sheboyan can b~ most proud 
of Charles E. Broughton. 

He is an outstanding man among the Elks 
and served as the grand exalted ruler. 

His main interest here was in the Federal 
home-loan bank. He has been an ideal 
chairman and could always be counted upon 
to exhaust every phase of any topic or prob- 
lem placed before the board of directors, 
and whenever he believed that a discus- 
sion had gone long enough or became too 
involved, he would always manage to steer 
to a vote or go around it. 

Since it becomes his choice to retire after 
long and faithful service, it is, I believe, 
fitting and proper that he does it at the 
same moment when the Chicago Federal 
Home Loan Bank returns from public to 
private ownership. 

I would like to quote a bit of an editorial 
which appeare ~ in his newspaper in the year 
1916. At that time he had well indicated 
that he was fearless in policy and strong in 
adherence to the system of fair play. His 
editorial went something like this: 

“Friends, you cannot compromise while 
there is an issue involving the welfare of 
your city, State, or country, but this does 
not mean you cannot be fair. You can fight 
on a high plane or you can surrender. If 
right is on your side, there can be no sur- 
render, 

“The writer would rather go down waging 
& fight than win financial gain by compro- 
mising with wrong.” 


VALIANT FIGHTER’ 


I think that his life’s work can be marked 
by his editorial which in effect said that 
you cannot surrender, I believe there is a 
great analogy between Charlie and the presi- 
dent of our bank, A. R. Gardner. Both are 
valiant fighters and they always have fought 
fairly in your behalf. 

Charlie, you have served us well and have 
earned a rest. In all sincerity and as one 
who cherishes your friendship, it give me 
great pleasure and privilege to present this 
plaque as our expression of the esteem in 
which you are held. 





Overloaded Trucks 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF PEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Sacramento 
Union, Sacramento, Calif., of February 
6, 1951: 

OVERLOADED TRUCKS 

Highway truckers are not treating Call- 
fornia highways lightly. 

In 1941, a total of 113 individual trucking 
companies or operators were arrested 20 or 
more times for overloading in California. 
Of these, 95 were licensed as for-hire truck 


Of this group of 113, 1 operator was arrested 
239 times, and 9 others more than 100 times 
each. Some of the largest trucking com- 
panies are right up there high on the list of 
offenders. 
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They come from everywhere. Of the 
18,118 overloaders arrested in California in 
1949, out-of-state licenses were borne by 
1,759, mearly 10 percent of the arrests. 
There were 440 registered from Texas, 38 
from Florida, 32 from Kansas, 22 from Min- 
nesota. Violators came from 31 different 
States and from British Columbia. 

These overloaders carried nearly every- 
thing. There were 168 illegal truckloads of 
beer, 352 of cement, 362 of gasoline, 501 of 
crude oil, 1,714 of logs, 1,543 of lumber, 254 
of meat, 263 of potatoes, 72 of wine. 

One truckload of beans with a Texas reg- 
istry was 16,900 pounds overweight. Butter, 
in an Idaho truck was 14,400 pounds over- 
weight; liquor in a Texas truck weighed 
14,370 pounds too much; potatoes, in an 
Arkansas truck, 19,900 pounds overweight; 
shrimps on a Texas truck 16,450 pounds 
overweight, and so on. 

An overloaded truck is not a safe truck. 
Brakes are not designed to handle the bur- 
den imposed on them by overloads. Your 
safety as a motorist is jeopardized when an 
emergency stop is forced on an overloaded 
vehicle. 

The American Automobile Association has 

: “Billions of dollars’ worth of the 
Nation's finest highways are being pounded 
to pieces by overweight and overloaded com- 
mercial vehicles.” 





Representative John Sullivan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, John Sul- 
livan, that distinguished son of Mis- 
souri, that superb gentleman of St. Louis, 
has passed from among us, and our sor- 
row is real. Our colleague’s friendship 
was to be prized. He was an innately 
friendly man. He was, too, a man of 
genuine dignity—one whose respect for 
the trust pla~ 4d in him by the good 
people of the Eleventh Congressional 
District of Missouri served as a bright 
example to all of us. 

It was my privilege ard pleasure to 
serve with John Sullivan on the great 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. He made a major contribu- 
tion to the deliberations of the commit- 
tee, and his conscientious attention to 
the problems at hand was an inspiration 
in the consideration of legislation which 
often had highly technical aspects. 

Mr. Sullivan took a broad view of every 
legislative decision. He strove always to 
shape his determination of the issues in 
the interest of the Nation as a whole. In 
the process, however, he remembered al- 
ways the particular applicability of each 
proposal to his beloved State of Missouri 
and the city of St. Louis. His district 
and his State received painstaking repre- 
sentation from him, and the entire 
United States share in the results of his 
careful study of all measures entrusted 


_to the committee. 


We have heard today of John Sulli- 
van’s devotion to his God. He was rev- 
erent. He accepted ly the re- 


willing 
sponsibilities of his faith. All who shared 
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church. With this spirit 

religious service, he combined a true 
tolerance. I am certain that no Mem- 
ber of this House—or, indeed, anyone 


friendship—ever heard him utter a syl- 
lable of disparagement toward any other 
creed, race, or nationality. He repre- 
sented all classes of humanity, and no 
class had a priority on his attention, or 
on his high , 

We shall miss John Sullivan deeply in 
this House. On many days, we shall 
stand in dire need of his strength, his 
encouraging example. 

As we mourn him today, our thoughts 
must turn to Mrs. Sullivan, the active 
partner in his public service through the 
years. We can only hope that her pain 
will be eased by the realization of the 
esteem in which he was held by all who 
knew him—and by the knowledge that 
he passed to his reward as he certainly 
would have wished—while in the dis- 
charge of the public trust he so truly re- 
spected. 


World War Il Amputees Show Ways of 
Life to Korea Wounded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Wort> War II Ampuress SHow Ways or Lirz 
TO Korga WOUNDED ‘ 


(By Wallace E. Clayton) 
Twenty-five successful World War II vet- 


“A lady stepped on my foot—the artificial 
one,” hesaid. “She apologized, but I assured 
her I couldn't feel it. When she found out 
I had lost the leg, she was much more em- 
barrassed than I was. 

“You'll find you won't mind about things 
like that,” he said. 

Henry Preckajio, 29, of Newark, N. J., 
boosted himself up on the bed of Pfc Law- 
rence Jantz, 20, of Shutesbury, Mass. He 
lost both his legs after being wounded in the 
China-Burma-India theater. 

“You just have to recognize your limita- 
tions,” he told Pfc. Jantz, who lost his left 
leg ix. fighting near Hamhung, Korea. “After 
you get used to your artificial leg, you've just 
got to realize there are some things you can’t 
do anymore. Once you've made your mind 
up to that, you'll be O. K. 

“Some things you can do better” said Mr. 
Preckajlo. “I'm a better swimmer now than 
I was before. And I never could float. You 
should see me now.” 

Mr. Preckajlo is a dispatcher at a garage. 
“Must be doing pretty good, too,” he said. 
“I've had two raises in a year.” 

Ot being confined to a wheelchair, he told 
Pfc Jantz: “I figure you can chase a woman 
faster in it than running.” ; 

Pfc. Harry Carter, 21, of Bridgeton, N. J., 
who Friday underwent an operation on the 
stump of his left arm, said he would be satis- 
fled if he could get a job selling insurance 
when he got home. He was reassured by 
Moe Goldberg, 35, of Hillside, N. J. 

“Look at me,” Mr. Goldberg said. “A truck 
driver before the war. Then I lost this arm. 
I had a long time to think it over, and de- 
cided I wanted to do more than drive a truck, 
aryway. 

“Some people—good Samaritan types— 
offered me sympathy jobs. Not for me. I 
didn’t want to go into the Government, 
either. They don’t even want you to go out 
for coffee. 

“So I knocked on office doors till I found 
what I wanted. Now I’m a food broker. I’m 
doing all right. 

“And if I can, so can you, kid.” 

Sam Masor, 33, an accountant of Hillside, 
N. J., a triple amputee, summed up the 
thoughts of the visitors. 

“These boys here will be o.k.,"he said. 
“Maybe our visit cheered them up a bit, and 
showed them what they can do—showed 
them they aren’t cripples at all. But with 
= spirit they have, there’s nothing to worry 
about.” 


Let Us Alone Club 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Joplin Globe of March 3, 1951: 

Ler Us Atone Cus 


Down in Mississippi they have recently 
announced the organization of a new club, 
Membership, it is stated, is “small, exclusive, 
and an ” There are no dues and no 
Officers. At the first meeting a statement of 
principles was drawn up, as follows: 

“We don’t want no pensions. 

“We don’t want no minimum wages. 

“We don’t want no Government houses to 
live in. 

“We don’t want no Government loans. 

“We don’t want no subsidies. 
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“We don't want no bureaucrats telling us 
how to make a living. 

“We don’t want no socialized medicine or 
no socialized nothing. 

“We don't want to have to pay no poll tax, 
but as long as we do have to, we don’t want 
nobody paying it for us. 

“We just want to be left alone to make our 
Own Way as best we can and as long as we 
can.” 

At last accounts the membership was un- 
decided as to a name for their organization. 
Some stood out for “Let Us Alone,” but some 
otuers thought “We Don’t Want Nothin’” 
would be better. Anyway, the name isn't 
important with an organization which has 


such refreshing objectives. 


The Boxcar Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the shortage of boxcars is cre- 
ating a hardship throughout the agri- 
cultural Middle West. This is especially 
so in my own State of Nebraska. It is 
reported that there are 1,600 blocked ele- 
vators in our grain-producing areas, 
This is an unusual and bad situation, 
especially for this time of the year. 

It has been pointed out by the senior 
Senator from Nebraska, the honorable 
HucGu Butter. that the beginning of 1949 
the number of boxcars suitable for 
transporting grain was 729,637 and that 
at the beginning of 1951 it was only 
710,350. 

We need more boxcars. The cut-back 
by the National Production Authority 
in the boxcar production was ill-advised 
and a mistake. We also need to investi- 
gate the use and distribution of the cars 
that we have. Recently the secretary 
of the Nebraska Grain and Feed Dealers 
Association wrote me as follows: 

You are undoubtedly familiar with Ne- 
braska’s problem of moving grain during the 
current boxcar sho The situation is 
now very critical, and Nebraska producers 
of corn and wheat are in danger of taking 
a terrific loss. The only answer to the prob- 
lem of moving grain is boxcars; never in 
recent years has the situation been so acute, 
We have in the State of Nebraska millicns 
of bushels of grain that is and wi’ go out 
of condition unless it is handled immedi- 
ately. Much corn is still on the ground and 
much that is in the cribs carries from 17 
to 22 percent moisture. This will spoil as 
soon as warm weather arrives. 

The car shortage is now preposterous. 
Former claims of the railroads that they 
could not be expected to move a whole crop 
in a few weeks is entirely meaningless. Many, 
many of our elevators are blocked and have 
been so since the first part of November, 
They will soon receive shipping orders from 
CCC which will complicate the problem. 
Pailure to supply this area with sufficient 
numbers of cars will mean a great loss to this 
country both industrially and agriculturally. 
We need immediate alleviation of the short- 
age and then a definite program to provide 
the railroads with an adequate boxcar build- 
ing program, 
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Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a res- 
olution which is a companion to the res- 
olution introduced in the Senate by the 
Nebraska senior Senator calling for an 
investigation. That resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized and directed to make a full and com- 
plete study and investigation with respect to 
insuring an adequate supply of materials nec- 
essary for the production of 120,000 railroad 
cars during the calendar year 1951. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report to the 
House at the earliest practicable date the re- 
sults of its investigation, together with such 
recommendations as to necessary legislation 
as it may deem desirable for the purpose of 
securing such production. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that speedy ac- 
tion can be had on this resolution. 


Resolution of Oklahoma City Retail 
Grocers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Oklahoma City, Okla., retail grocers 
have resolved and, in so doing, have ex- 
pressed themselves vividly on the sub- 
jects of price controls and rationing, 
war-emergency sales taxes, and inflation. 

Copies of their resolutions have been 
sent to me. Their sentiments are ex- 
pressed in the following resolutions, 
which I quote: 

Resolution on price controls and rationing 

Whereas price controls have been enacted 
by the Government of the United States as 
a measure to curb further inflation and to 
prevent war-t'me profiteering and inequi- 
table distribution; and 

Whereas foods constitute a major item in 
controls; and 

Whereas a hardship may be imposed on 
the retailer unless controls include controls 
at all levels; Be it 

Resolved, That the Oklahoma City Retail 
Grocers Association here assembled on this 
sixth day of February 1951, endorses the code 
of rules submitted to the ESA by the board 
of directors of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers: 

1. That the Government eliminate all non- 
essential spending and waste of food and 
other materials; 

2. That price controls and rationing be 
used only to meet the existing state of 
emergency; 

8. That price controls be established from 
production through distribution; 

4. That fair and equitable price controls 
must include controls on raw products, 


transportation, supplies, wages, and all costs . 


that go into the product; 

5. That special provisions be made for 
services such as credit and delivery or other 
services and functions performed by the 
retailer; 

6. That rationing not be considered on any 
item except as the supply indicates neces- 
sity for rationing to equitably distribute the 
basic or important food; 


7. That penalties be invoked only against 
persistent and flagrant violators; and 

8. That the Government. remove these con- 
trols as soon as they have served their 
purpose, 


Resolution on war emergency sales taxes 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has been asked to increase taxes materially 
for defense purposes; and 

Whereas a luxury tax, national sales tax, 
and other taxes are likely to be imposed 
which affect the small merchants; and 

Whereas the collection of such taxes would 
requires a lot of time in making collections, 
keeping records, etc.; and 

Whereas thousands of merchants would be 
affected by it: Be it 

Resolved, That the Oklahoma City Retail 
Grocers Association here assembled on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1951, go on record as recommending 
that such taxes be imposed at the manu- 
facturing source, thus confining the collect- 
ing and record keeping to a minimum num. 
ber, relieving the thousands of small mer- 
chants of these burdens and at the same time 
alleviating the work required by the Revenue 
Bureau; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to all the Oklahoma Members of Con- 
gress in Washington, D. C. 


Resolution on inflation 


Whereas inflation is an acknowledged and 
deadly enemy of any free enterprise system 
and to our economic American way of life: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oklahoma City Retail 
Grocers Association here assembled on this 
the 6th day of February 1951, pledge their 
full support to the officials in charge with the 
duty of preventing inflation in the United 
States of America. 


To the Unknown Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE,HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, each year 
representatives of my home city place a 
wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier as a tribute to the war dead and 
the ceremony is known as Corpus Christi 
Day in Arlington Cemetery. This year, 
Miss Mary Toomey Toiapkins, a mem- 
ber of the By-Liners Club, has written 
a poem in commemcratior of that oc- 
casion and under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD: 

To THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 

To you, sleeping in this hallowed tomb as 
symbol of our soldier-dead, 

We bring our wreath of remembrance. 

We offer it in special tribute to our coura- 
geous buddies 

Who perished on the icy battlefields of 
Korea. 
They met a double foe—not only the human 
enemy but bitter, relentless cold. 
Humbly we gather at this national shrine 
to honor them and do homage to their 
valor. 

And, in this memorial place sanctified by the 
blood of heroes, 

We bow with reverence and appreciation. 
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Gold Star mothers, holding precious mem- 
ories in each tear-stained heart, 

Have sent the star of flowers. 

Our flag, there, symbolizes the peace-loving 
Union of free people 

Who believe in liberty and justice for all. 

In defense of these noble ideals brave men 
have sacrificed their lives throughout 
the years. 

This let us never forget. As long as we re- 
member, they are with us yet— 

For “they are not dead who live in the hearts 
they leave behind.” 

—Mary Toomey Tompkins. 
Feervuary 22, 1951. 


Shipment of Strategic Materials to Great 
Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF PEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March §, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have often wondered what became of our 
stockpiling of strategic materials. Three 
times have we voted hundreds of millions 
for that purpose. Perhaps this news 
item from the Sunday, March 4, Chicago 
Tribune gives us a key to the mystery: 


SEvEN BRITISH Ports PILED HIGH WITH UNITED 
States Girr METALS—BIGccEsT HaNnp-OvuTs 
ARRIVE AS ECA EXPIRES 

(By Arthur Veysey) 

Lonpon, March 3.—The biggest gift ship- 
ments of metals in many weeks are being 
unloaded in British ports, the Marshall-plan 
office announced. 

At seven ports, ships are discharging 4,857 
tons of aluminum, 1,440 tons of copper, 1,416 
tons of steel, 900 tons of zinc, and 600 tons of 
lead. Other shipments, paid for by the 
American taxpayer and sent to Britain as a 
gift, include 13 tons of carbon black for tires 
and 4,285 tons of milo starch. 

The Marshall-plan office said that although 
its hand-out program is officially over as far 
as Britain is concerned, gift cargoes will con- 
tinue to arrive here for several months. 
Metals shipped to Britain under the Mar- 
shall-aid program already have cost $311,- 


* 000,000, and Marshall-plan officers estimate 


gifts costing another $100,000,000, most of it 
in metals or machinery, are still to come. 


INCREASE METAL GIFTS 


Gift metal shipments to Britain have in- 
creased in recent months as the metals have 
become scarce and as metal prices have mul- 
tiplied. 

At British ports, the metals are turned over 
to the British Government wh'ch sells them 
to British industrial users. Much of the 
copper goes to electrical manufacturers who 
are turning out generators and other goods 
which the British Government uses as barter 
with Russia in exchange for timber and 
grain. 

The money the British Government re- 
ceives from British manufacturers for the 
gift metals is used to pay off the British debt, 
During the Marshall plan program, the 
British debt Las gone down at the fastest 
rate in British history. At the same time 
the American Government's debt has gone 
up. 


Eyes UNITED States STOCKPILE 


EaSTBOURNE, ENGLAND, March 3.—High 
Gaitskell, Britain's economic chief, has em- 
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Britain’s need for some of the raw 
materials the United States is stockpiling. 
They are needed, he said, to stave off an 
economic crisis in this country. 

Without these critical raw materials, said 
the chancellor of the exchequer, Britain's 
export drive, the key support in her own de- 
fense program, would collapse. 

to a convention of more than 500 
of Britain’s dollar export manufacturers, he 
said the Government attaches “enormous 
importance” to the satisfactory outcome of 
discussions now under way in Washington by 
international commodity committees. These 
groups are studying ways of reallocating raw 
materials. 

ILLUSORY ASSET 

Gaitskell said: “We really must remember 
that we are rearming in peace time, and that 
if peaceful trade and economic stability were 
gravely weakened for lack of raw materials, 
then the heaping up of unused materials in 
stockpiles would, even in a military sense, be 
an illusory asset.” 

He estimated that Britain’s increase in 
production this year would be 4 percent over 
1950. Then he added: 

“But if the 4 perceiit increase were not 
achieved—and it certainly could not be if 
raw material supplies fell seriously short of 
requirements—then the economic outlook 
would, of course, be far worse.” 


Security Secrets Cloak Bungling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, in the March 
1 issue of the Holland Sentinel, the daily 
newspaper in Holland, Mich., a chal- 
lenging article appeared by one of Wash- 
ington’s most reliable and astute cor- 
respondents, Junius B. Wood. 

The fundamental question raised by 
Mr. Wood must be answered if the citi- 
zens of this Nation are to make the 
necessary effort in this critical period. 
I join him in urging that some of the 
plans and programs be revealed, at least 
the blueprints for the future, so that 
/merica will know the long-range bene- 
fits to be derived from the proposed 
burdens of nearly overwhelming magni- 
tude. 

Mr. Wood’s remarks follow: 

Securiry SEcRETs CLOAK BUNGLING 
(By Junius B. Wood) 

“Our Nation has won two wars and twice 
lost the peace,” the Senator said. He was 
from an Eastern State. It was one of those 


The Senator explained that the peace was 
on each occasion for lack of planning. 
the war and forget it,” Washington 
said, “Why bother planning for the fu- 

. The future will take care of itself,” 


Official Washington is the same. The Sen- 
ator talked freely on party policies. Joked 
about other officials and touched on 
sensations but did not express an opinion 
on the vital question—the future of our 
Nation. 

That is typical of Washington. Anyone 
who reads knows the National Capital is a 
bedlam of talk. He sees a modern version 
of the Biblical tower of Babel—warring po- 
litical parties, officials scrambling like ants, 
one idea today and a new one tomorrow, 
fighting for the spotlight, grinding out 
statements, sounding off for the public and, 
more appalling, each one competing with all 
the others. From a President and Cabinet 
with other cabinets pyramided on top, down 
to hundreds of Cor gressmen and lesser offi- 
cials, each has his own act. The man on the 
flying trapeze stays up in the air as long as 
he attracts attention and applause from 
the juggling act in another ring. The public 
doesn’t know where the country is going 
or why but it is on the way. 

The citizen whose part in public affairs 
is limited to a vote on election day and pay- 
ing taxes every day wants to know. That is 
his right in a democracy, but he waits in vain 
for Washington to let him in on the secret. 
Instead, his attention is diverted—investi- 
gations of elections, of city crime, of missing 
millions and of loyalty, new projects and 
new proposals, debates over wages and prices, 
feuding between President and Congress, ar- 
guments, personalities, and wisecracks— 
whipping up emergencies but never a prom- 
ise of what our world will be when the next 
emergency ends. 

Official confusion spreads across the coun- 
try. Business does not know what is ahead 
and humble households are helpless. They 
deserve more than the owlish alibi security 
secret. They answer the country’s call in 
lives and taxes. The young and the aged, 
the city workers and farmers, the business- 
man and every other taxpayer can ask: “And 
what are we to have after the fighting ends? 

“Another war may be in the making. Why 
not tell the people now what we will get out 
of it?” was the big question which the Sen- 
ator did not answer. Stalin was looking 
ahead in the last war as we've found out. 
But the world’s troubles today are due to the 
lack of planning by others who sat in those 
big conferences. Their slogans were good. 
The new ones are today. Slogans disappear 
like paper posters after an election. 

In wars, a few get profitable contracts, 
Federal funds are spread in favored districts 
and colonels become generals, the dollars 
of others melt faster than they are earned, 
and thousands of our young people never 
return. Everybody knows that. Washing- 
ton, now sounding a third call to war, might 
tell the people what they can expect after 
paying such a terrific price. 


Merlin Casterlin, Political Leader of 
Sincerity and Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to take this opportunity 
to praise the New York State leader of 
the Townsend movement, Mr. Merlin 
Casterlin, for his years of forthright 
espousal to the cause of America. 

Ever since I have served the people of 
my district in Congress, I have been the 
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target of some of the most unprincipled 
attacks in local political history. At all 
times, I have been supported by Mr. 
Casterlin’s never failing words ringing 
true in my defense. 

At times, the gunfire from the mouths 
of enemy cannon has been so terrific, 
that men less courageous have been si- 
lenced or subdued. Mr. Casterlin has 
never hesitated to spring to my aid, 
when the lions became so out of hand, 
I could not handle them alone. | 

I appreciate friendship of this kind. 
It is easy, when the smoke of the con- 
flict has cleared, and one emerges the 
victor to receive the accolades of praise 
from fair-weather sailors. 

But when the chips are down, it is a 
simple thing for us to cross over to the 
other side of the street to conveniently 
avoid having to take up the cudgel for 
a friend in need. 

Down through the years, Merlin Cas- 
terlin’s defense of your Congressman on 
the home front has, on many occasions, 
held back the hosts of demons who 
would destroy him. 

I am grateful to my friends and, as 
one of the foremost among them I am 
grateful to this unselfish, civic minded, 
public-spirited friend, not only of the 
old folks, but to all the people. 

That man is Merlin Casterlin and with 
a hundred stout-hearted men like him 
we could go on to the White House 
within the next few years. 


Platform of Thirty-second Annual Con- 
vention of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following platform 
adopted at the thirty-second annual 
convention of the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation, St. Louis, Mo., February 13, 
1951- 

1951 PLaTFroRM 

The Mississippi Valley Association is dedi- 
cated to the full use for beneficial purposes 
of the controlled waters of the Mississippi 
Basin through the development of naviga- 
tion, irrigation, flood control, power develop- 
ment, soil conservation, wildlife conserva- 
tion, reforestation, and recreation. This re- 
gion, which comprises a major part of 23 
States, is the section to which the Nation 
must look if it is to continue to grow and 
prosper. We dedicate ourselves anew and 
pledge our continued support and effort to 
the achievement of these objectives. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 


Because of the magnitude of the public 
debt, we recommend that Congress confine 
Federal appropriations as far as possible to 
the construction of projects which will con- 
tribute to the national defense, and which 
will create new and additional economic op- 
portunities for the people. 
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INLAND WATERWAYS SYSTEMS 


We consider the development of the au- 
thorized inland waterway system of the 
United States to the point where it can carry 
tonnages required for a national war effort 
to be of immediate urgency. We call spe- 
cific attention to the need for improvements 
of the connections of this inland waterway 
system to the Gulf of Mexico and to the 
Great Lakes; and for the earliest possible 
completion of the Missouri River channel 
and the great reservoirs required to main- 
tain channel depths through periods of low 
stream flow. 

S>ecifically, we recommend that work be 
expedited on the Garrison, Oahe, and Fort 
Randall Reservoirs, and that work be started 
at once on the Gavins Point Reservoir, which 
is required for the regulation of channel 
depths below Fort Randall. We recommend 
that Congress authorize and appropriate for 
construction of projects embraced in the 
Kansas River report of the Corps of Engi- 
neers. We recommend that work on the au- 
thorized stabilization works to Sioux City, 
Iowa, be prosecuted vigorously. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


The grave international situation, our in- 
creased mobilization, and our participation 
in the Korean conflict reemphasize the neces- 
sity for keeping strong and well-balanced 
our fourth arm of national defense, the 
American merchant marine. 

The United States faces a deficiency of 
fast passenger vessels speedily convertible 
to troop transports. Also needed is a more 
specific national maritime policy. To rem- 
edy these deficiencies we urge and recom- 
mend that a long-range legislative program 
be enacted immediately to— 

(a) Encourage private enterprise to build, 
operate, and maintain fast passenger-carry- 
ing vessels for both our commercial and de- 
fense needs; 

(b) Guarantee an orderly replacement pro- 
gram for all types of American merchant 
vessels by adequate trade-in and building 
provisions; and 

(c) Clarify the 1936 Merchant Marine Act 
so that Government agencies mandated by 
the Congress to promote and encourage an 
adequate privately owned and operated mer- 
chant marine will be able to speedily and 
efficiently administer the law. 

That in the light of world conditions our 
reliance not be placed solely upon foreign 
shipping for our national security, but upon 
the American merchant marine, and that 
to encourage such a fleet the Armed Forces 
make the fullest use of American shipping 
services. 

That we support the policy of our Govern- 
ment in granting financial aid for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of regularly estab- 
lished United States-flag liner cargo and pas- 
senger service. To carry out this policy 
there should be no restrictive or limiting 
provisions in appropriation bills, other than 
the actual amount of money made available 
for such purposes. 

That in event of total mobilization the 
merchant marine be placed under jurisdic- 
tion of a National Shipping Authority and 
that officials of United States steamship 
lines, with their experience and knowledge, 
participate in the operation of such an 
authority. Further, that priorities for ship 
repairs and maintenance and deferments 
from miiltary service for personne! in critical 
martime occupations be provided through 
such an authority, 

That policies expressed in any peace 
treaties with Japan and Germany which 
bear upon their merchant shipping should 
be based upon policies governing the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

We pledge our active support to the pro- 
motion and maintenance of a strong, well- 
balanced, privately owned and operated 
United States merchant marine to provide 


the shipping services essential to our busi- 
ness and agriculture, and thereby be imme- 
diately available for our national security. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


We consider protection of the lives and 
property of the people of our valley against 
the hazards of floods and droughts to be 
part of the national-defense effort. To that 
end we recommend that flood-control proj- 
ects be prosecuted to completion as vigor- 
ously as possible with particular efforts to 
expedite those projects which not only will 
provide protection from floods and droughts, 
but will contribute to the development of 
navigation, the security of municipal and 
industrial water supplies, irrigation, and the 
incidental generation of hydroelectric power. 
We believe the solution of our water-control 
and utilization problems will be found in 
the 1936 Flood Control Act and continuing 
directives of the Congress, addressed to the 
Corps of Engineers, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

We further recommend the continuance of 
congressional policies of appropriating flood- 
control funds usable any place over the 
United States, not exceeding $100,000 an- 
nually, for any one small stream watershed 
not sufficient in size for an individual flood- 
control program. We also recommend the 
continuance of congressional policies of 
making adequate appropriations for emer- 
gency repairs to all flood-control structures, 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


One of the great needs in the United States 
This policy 


is a sound land-use policy. 
should— 

1. Provide for the permanent conservation, 
improvement, and development of the Na- 
tion’s agricultural land and water resources, 

2. Recognize that research, education, on- 
site technical assistance, together with ma- 
terial and financial aid are obligations of 
the Federal Government in cooperation with 
subdivisions of Government and other local 
agencies and individuals. 

3. Consolidate all activities of the Federal 
Government in the field of soil and upland 
water conservation and land management 
into one Federal agency within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This agency should 
have no other duties than those pertaining 
to the administration of the soil and upland 
water conservation program, and should co- 
ordinate its activities with the program for 
flood control and for irrigation in charge 
of the United States Army engineers and 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

4. Place in the hands of the Federal and 
State agricultural extension services the 
authority and the responsibility for the 
necessary educational programs. 

5. Make technical assistance available to 
all soil-conservation districts organized 
under State laws and to all other organized 
groups recognized by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as capable of efficiently using tech- 
nical assistance. 

6. Greatly expand the program of research, 
and in cooperation with the States, speed 
up the mapping of the physical land re- 
sources, and determine accurately the loca- 
tion, extent, and quality of the Nation's 
productive lands and their capability for 
use. 
7. Completely separate any economic sta- 
bilization program from soil and water con- 
servation programs, 


REGIONAL VALLEY AUTHORITIES AND 
ADMINISTRATIONS 


There is a continuing effort on the part 
of certain elements in Government to extend 
regional valley authority plans for the de- 
velopment and control of the valleys of 
the United States. These authorities and 
administrations become superstates very 
quickly. The powers of existing authorities 
and administrations have to a certain extent 
been delegated to them by the Congress. 
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To a much greater exterft, however, they 
have been assumed by the authority or ad- 
ministration itself, or have been obtained 
through a bureaucratic directive issued with- 
out congressional approval. These author- 
ities now transcend State and local govern- 
ments, and ordinarily are not even subject 
to further control of the Congress or proper 
regulatory and auditing branches of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

We strongly oppose the expansion of the 
regional valley authority or administration 
plan of valley control. We urge upon the 
Congress that necessary legislation be passed 
providing for valley control and development 
by existing agencies of the Government, such 
as the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, and others, which are fully 
equipped to design and construct necessary 
flood control, navigation, and reclamation 
projects, and to operate and coordinate them 
upon their completion. Such a plan will re- 
sult in more efficient operation of projects, 
the saving of millions upon millions of dol- 
lars of American taxpayers’ money, and the 
protection of our private enterprise system 
against encroachment by subsidized Gov- 
ernment-in-business operations. 

We further urge that Congress amend or 
strengthen existing laws to prevent authori- 
ties or administrations from circumventing 
the will and intent of the Congress in order 
to achieve their bureaucratic aims and plans. 

It is our sincere conviction based on the 
outstanding progress being made in the Mis- 
souri Basin, that all legitimate objectives of 
land and water conservation and use can be 
achieved faster and more efficiently under the 
coordinated direction of existing Federal 
agencies without the threat of state social- 
ism inherent in the regional authority pro- 
gram, no matter under what guise it is 
offered, 

FORESTRY 


We recommend a systematic and scientific 
program of reforestation, forest conservation, 
and forest-fire prevention. 

We specifically urge that the Congress ex- 
pedite the Nation-wide forest survey, con- 
ducted by the United States Forest Service, 
as authorized in 1930 by the McNary-Mc- 
Sweeny Act. 

We recommend cooperation between the 
States and Tederal Governments to stop 
needless forest destruction and to keep forest 
lands, both publicly and privately owned, in 
a state of productivity. 

We favor adequate appropriations for 
(a) Federal-State cooperation in forest-fire 
protection on State and private forest land; 
(b) production and distribution of forest 
planting stock to private land owners; (c) 
farm forestry extension work; and (d) tech- 
nical services and assistance to private forest 
land owners and to processors of primary 
forest products. 

We also recommend that the various State 
governments, through their forest service de- 
partments, cooperate to hasten the potential 
development of a comprehensive reforesta- 
tion program throughout the United States. 


WATER RESOURCES 


We recommend continuing studies of all 
matters affecting our water resources, such 
as drainage, precipitation, evaporation, in- 
filtration, surface runoff, underground move- 
ment, quality of water and water tables, to- 
gether with the protection of underground 
and surface waters from pollution and waste. 
We particularly endorse the work along these 
lines being carried on by the United States 
Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, in cooperation with States and other 
agencies, and recommend to the Congress 
and State legislatures adequate appropria- 
tions for the carrying on of these activities. 

Continuing development of our water re- 
sources for flood control, irrigation, naviga- 
tion, recreation, and other possible benefits 
is of prime importance. 
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We realize that water is a vital natural 
resource, essential to our expanding econ- 
omy, and we believe that every measure 
po be employed to safeguard the supply 

the beneficial use of water. 
we know that the public receives many in- 
tangible benefits from water conservation 
projects, such as, the storage of water for 
future use, recreation, pollution abatement, 
and kindred uses, and that none of said uses 
can readily be evaluated in monetary terms. 
The results of said uses are all essential to 
our economic well being. 

It ig therefore the sense of this association 
that the Public Works Committee of the 
Congress establish a formula for use by the 
Corps of Army Engineers and other agencies 
which will operate to give an economic valua- 
tion basis to all beneficial uses and that 
credit be included in computing the cost 
benefit ratio in all projects involving water 
conservation. 

HYDROELECTRIC POWER 

It is recognized that in a comprehensive 
plan for the development of our valleys to 
provide for flood control, navigation, and 
irrigation, in many localities dams can be 
constructed of the so-¢ alled mul\\iple-purpose 
type without serious impairment of the 
primary purposes for which the dams are 
constructed. It is urged that, wherever such 
conditions exist and multiple-purpose dams 
can be economically justified, Congress pro- 
ceed as quickly as possible with the authori- 
gation and appropriation of the construction 
of such multiple-purpose dams. 

Due to the nature of the stream flow in 
the Mississippi Valley area, power and energy 
generated from any such multiple- 
dams in the area will vary materially with 
rainfall. Therefore the production of power 
must be purely incidental to the primary 
purposes for which the dams are designed. 
For this reason, and in order to protect the 
pimary purposes of the dams, it is urged— 

1, That the incidental power and energy 
produced at such multiple-purpose dams be 
sold at the gus bar or from high voltage lines 
constructed by government agencies to exist- 
ing agencies, both public and private, en- 
gaged in production and distribution of 
electric power and energy in the contiguous 
areas, for resale by them to their customers 
without discrimination or preference; 

2. That wholesale rates for such sales be 
set by the Federal Power Commission; 

3. That sale and accounting for such in- 
cidental power and energy should be made 
and carried on by the existing agencies of 
the Federal Government designing and butld- 
ing and operating such multiple-purpose 
dams, i. e., the Corps of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, or the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion; 

4. Purchasers of wholesale power should 
pay to the Government as a minimum the 
actual cost thereof including, in addition to 
ordinary operating expenses, interest at aver- 
age rate on governmental borrowings and 
amortization of the cost of the project allo- 
cated to the power production over not to 
exceed a 50-year period; and 

5. Any and all savings or profits accruing 
to the purchaser at wholesale rates under 


to produce by the best and cheapest alterna- 
tive method should be passed on to its retail 
customers in the area, in the amounts and in 
the manner prescribed by proper regulatory 
authorities. 
FEDERAL STEAM PLANTS 
We believe that controlling floods, provid- 
ing and improving navigation, reclaiming arid 
lands, protection of soil against erosion, and 
the generation of hydroelectric power inci- 
dental to these functions are proper activi- 
ties of the Federal Government. 
The construction of steam plants for gen- 
eration of power for commercial resale puts 


the Federal Government into the power 
business in direct competition with its citi- 
gens and is not a function of government. 
We particularly oppose the use of money 
from continuing funds by the Department of 
Interior for the purpose of inducing rural 
electrification cooperatives to build steam 
plants and high-voltage transmission lines 
for direct sale or lease to the Department of 
Interior. Such loans avoid the clearly ex- 
pressed intent of Congress to control the 
operations of these two departments of gov- 
ernment through annual appropriation bills. 
We emphatically oppose the Federal Gov- 
ernment, its authorities, administrations or 
agencies, constructing steam-generating 
plants for the production of power for resale. 


USE OF EXISTING AGENCIES 


The Mississippi Valley Association en- 
dorses the excellent work of the existing 
Federal agencies responsible for the develop- 
ment of land and water resources of the 
Mississippi River Basin. These agencies in- 
clude the Corps of Engineers, Department 
of the Army; the Soil Conservation Service, 
Department of Agriculture; the Federal 
Powir Commission; and the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Geological Survey, De- 
partment of Interior. We oppose the crea- 
tion of any public works department of 
Government for consolidating the work and 
duties of these agencies long expert in their 
respective fields, or for any other purpose 
that would interfere with, or interrupt, the 
progress now being effected by these 
agencies. 

We specifically insist that no organization 
plan of the Congress shall provide for any 
reorganization affecting any civil function 
of the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army, or of its head. No reorganiza- 
tion contained in any reorganization plan 
should take effect if the reorganization plan 
is in violation of this statement. The elim- 
ination of the civil functions of the Corps 
of Engineers would destroy one of the most 
valuable and efficient operating agencies in 
the Federal Government. With virtually the 
stroke of a pen such a recommendation, if 
not disapproved by the Congress, would 
eliminate all the experience gained by this 
single agency over the last 100 years, would 
scatter its trained personnel, and would de- 
stroy the esprit de corps that has made its 
work outstanding throughout the world. To 
transfer this function from the Department 
of the Army to a civilian agency would take 
away from the Army a valuable peacetime 
training activity, which has proved its worth 
on the battlefields of the world, where our 
troops have fought and now fight for free- 
dom of all mankind. 


RECLAMATION 


Next to the consumptive use of water for 
municipal and domestic purposes, we con- 
sider the development of arid and semiarid 
lands by irrigation as the highest beneficial 
use of water in the 17 Western States. We 
therefore endorse the construction program 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and ask Con- 
gress to provide adequate construction funds 
to complete the reclamation program. 

Reclamation by controlled drainage could 
add many millions of acres of highly produc- 
tive lands to the agricultural assets of the 
country. We recommend that the Federal 
Government make adequate investigations of 
this most important matter. 


SNAGGING AND CHANNEL CLEARING 


There is now allocated to the chief of en- 
gineers $1,000,000 annually for cleaning out 
and straightening the channels of small 
streams. We recommend and urge that this 
amount be increased to $5,000,000. It is re- 
ported that in certain States $1,000,000 an- 
nually for this channel snagging and clean- 
ing could be properly expended in 1 year. 

We recommend that Public Law 526—Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress—be amended so that 
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“Cleaning and grubbing” may be interpreted 
to allow complete and full removal of stumps 
and trees in interior drainage work. 

We recommend and urge that drainage dis- 
tricts, in which the previously dug ditches 
have filled and grown up to a point that 
drainage is totally inadequate be included 
in the scope of streams participating in this 
fund—(notably such drainage districts where 
the Commissioners have not levied any taxes 
in 8 years or more, having practically “gone 
out of business”). We urge the importance 
of including those abandoned drainage dis- 
tricts. 

FEDERAL BARGE LINES 


We endorse the action of the board of di- 
rectors in its approval of the recommenda- 
tions of the special committee made in Feb- 
ruary of 1949 concerning the future of the 
Federal barge lines. We request the board 
of directors to continue this committee to 
advise with and keep the board of directors 
informed as to proposals for the disposition 
of the Federal barge lines. 


WORK STOPPAGE 


We believe work svoppages in industry 
jeopardize the health, safety, and economy 
of this Nation. We believe that the right 
to strike must be curtailed short of the right 
to injure the public welfare. To this end 
we urge Congress to amend the antitrust 
laws in a manner that will make them ap- 
Plicable to labor organizations to the ex- 
tent necessary to restrain, and make illegal, 
monopolistic practices. 


WORLD TRADE 


One of the primary objectives and aims 
of the Mississippi Valley Association is to 
further and increase the world trade of the 
Mississippi Valley area of the United States. 

It is recognized that imports play a vital 
part in the maintenance and increase of 
such trade, and certain other organizations 
have signified their intention to embark on 
a coordinated program to stimulate imports 
into the United States. 

We hereby signify our desire and intention 
of participating in this movement and join- 
ing with the International House of New Or- 
leans, New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, 
Memphis International Center, National 
Cotton Council, Mid-Continent World Trade 
Council, and other organizations in this ac- 
tivity. 

We authorize our president or duly au- 
thorized officers to take such steps as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
resolution. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 


Our international air transport, like our 
merchant marine, is a vital link in the Na- 
tion’s transport system. Efficient air trans- 
port services overseas, operating on depend- 
able schedules, and backed by a sound air- 
craft construction industry at home, are vi- 
tal to our national defense. The associa- 
tion urges that all necessary measures be 
taken to assure proper place for United 
States flag services on the world’s air 
routes. 


SUBMERGED LANDS AND WATER RIGHTS 


Whereas the United States, under recent 
court decisions, may raise the claim to the 
ports and the beds of the navigable streams 
as well as to other submerged lands; and 

Whereas the Department of the Interior 
and the Bureau of Reclamation have asserted 
in Federal courts that there can be no pri- 
vate rights in the waters of a navigable 
stream: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association urge that 
the Congress promptly adopt legislation rec- 

or vesting in the several States, and 
those who hold title from said States, the 
absolute title to the submerged lands within 
the respective State boundaries. We re- 
affirm our policy to recognize all water rights 
vested under State law. 
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GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

We again disapprove the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway for these reasons: 

1. There never has been an economic sur- 
vey made of the project by the Corps of 
Army Engineers. . 

2. The charging of tolls would probably 
result in the imposition of tolls on all the 
navigable channels in the United States, 
thus ending the free use of them. 

3. The seaway would further handicap the 
American merchant marine. 





Son John Now a Leading Candidate in 
His Own Mind 
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or 


EON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the great frustrations 
I have with the delikerate stalling on 
congressional reapporiionment in New 
York State is being uncertain whether or 
’ not that mighty and patriotic American 
county of Madison is to leave my district. 

Suffice it to say, some of the finest 
friends I ever knew sprang to my de- 
fense in Madison last year when I was 
challenged by the ghastly crew. 

Brave citizens took up the cry for 
freedom against the anti-Hall gang and 
rallied a powerful opposition to the punk 
powers that be up there. 

For a moment, I am stymied for ob- 
vious reasons, but Madison’s leading 
smear sheet, the Oneida Daily Dispatch, 
has already started to beat the drums 
of war. 

Time was when the policy of the Dis- 
patch was dictated by a worthy father of 
the unworthy son, now in command, 
Unfortunately, the “Young Turk” ele- 
ment has taken over. God help the 
Dispatch. 

The Dispatch editorial, probably writ- 
ten by “my son John,” smears your 
Congressman as usual but goes further 
in exhorting those “who voted against 
Hatt should be giving some thought to 
replacing him with a good man.” As 
though just about all the boys were not. 

What John really means is that he 
considers himself congressional timber 
and is itching for his friends to start 
slapping him on the back and start tell- 
ing him he is the man. 

While I was campaigning in Madi- 
son last summer, I made special inquiries 
among those who know what goes on 
behind the scenes up there. 

One man spilled a lot to me. In an- 
swer to my question about what had 
made the Dispatch go so haywire, he re- 
plied: 

“Public relations were grand until the 
young fella come home and took over. 
Then he made everybody there goose step 
and tried to do the same thing in Oneida. 

“For a long time young Tuthill has 

hankered to run for Congress but hasn't 


got up nerve. That’s the reason he hates 
you so, because you stand in his way.” 

Well, I certainly would not stand in 
John’s way. I think it is about time he 
tried his wings. He has been so anxious 
to smear me from his ivory tower. Let 
him come forth now and do battle like 
a man. 

Let the rank and file of our people, 
whose Representative he derides and 
taunts, get a good look at the bounder. 





Most Courageous Comeback in History 
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HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in the 
Eightieth Congress, many wise measures 
were taken in the field of foreign affairs. 
In particular, the aid which was ex- 
tended Greece and Turkey has paid rich 
dividends in terms of national security 
and the performance of the Greek and 
Turkish troops in Korea has been an 
inspiration. But, certainly, none of the 
many wise and far-seeing measures 
which were enacted during the Eightieth 
Congress have paid richer dividends 
than the Marshall plan. Without it, 
most of the western world would have 
been seriously, if not fatally, weakened 
by communism. Thanks to it, all these 
nations are now in a position to develop 
some real strength for human freedom 
so that we will not need to carry the 
whole burden alone. I am particularly 
proud of the part which members of my 
own party took in the development of 
that legislation. I am also proud of the 
extraordinarily able administration of 
the Marshall plan by Paul Hoffman with- 
out which this success would not have 
been so great. 

We are now entering a new phase in 
Europe in which the Marshall plan will 
be modified so as to fit the needs of an 
increased emphasis on building military 
power, which, as I just said to the Sena- 
tor from Utah, should have come much 
sooner. It seems, therefore, that this 
is a fitting time for Senators to sum up 
in their own minds what the Marshall 
plan accomplished. For this reason, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an article 
in a recent issue of Life magazine by 
Paul Hoffman which is a summation 
of what has been accomplished. 

I have asked the Public Printer to esti- 
mate the length of the speech if printed 
in the Recorp. He says it will cover 324 
pages in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp at 
a cost of $300.68. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that although the printing of the 
article will take up more than the usual 
length of such speeches, that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Most CovraGeOous COMEBACK IN HIsTory— 
TuHIs YEAR EvROPE’s FARMS AND FACTORIES 
ARE PRODUCING MorE THAN BEFORE THE 
War—ECA’s ForMER DrreEcTor ASSESSES THE 
GREAT RESURGENCE AND Its LESSONS FOR 
FuTurRE 

(By Paul Hoffman) 


(In April 1948 Paul Hoffman took over the 
unprecedented job of directing the Marshall 
plan program to bring Europe back from the 
verge of collapse. Four months ago he re- 
signed after an unprecedented success to 
which the figures on page 107 attest. As a 
result, even if war should come in Europe, 
the West is, economically at least, strong and 
healthy. Mr. Hoffman has written a book 
which reports on the first years of ECA and 
makes recommendations for the future. 
From the book, which Doubleday will publish 
April 19, under the title Waging the Peace, 
comes the article which follows.) 


In one very real sense the contest between 
freedom and despotism is a contest between 
the American assembly line and the Commu- 
nist Party line. In this arena the Economic 
Cooperation Administration is America’s 
boldest experiment in waging the peace. In 
order to support its activities, the American 
people, through their Congress, have already 
appropriated more than $12,000,000,000 for 
European recovery, $556,000,000 for Korea, 
and $275,000,000 for other Asiatic countries. 
. ECA is also the story of the most meaning- 
ful 24% years in my own life. The story be- 
gan on a bright April day in 1948 when we 
started operations in room W-900 in Wash- 
ington's Statler Hotel. 

The year 1948 was a fateful one for Western 
Europe, menaced by Kremlin conspiracies. 
No less an authority than British Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin had said that Western 
Europe was on the verge of collapse. There 
was ample ground for this pessimism. Al- 
ready the Red wave had moved west from its 
own frontiers. It had swept over the once- 
independent states of Poland, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia. Fifth 
columnists were hard at work in France, 
Italy, and Germany. In all thése countries 
the Communists were busy exploiting the 
hunger and the hopelessness and the lack of 
of jobs among tens of millions of people. 
Broken factories were operating only fitfully. 
Farmers raised little more than enough to 
feed themselves. The transport system was 
in too sad a state of disrepair to carry even 
the slight food surpluses to undernourished 
city dwellers. To compound all these trou- 
bles, Western Europe found itself host to mil- 
lions of refugees and displaced persons who 
had fled the Kremlin’s terror in Eastern 
Europe. ; 

Facing all these problems, the nations of 
Western Europe were shackled by their own 
destructive economic practices. When I 
made my first visit to Europe as ECA ad- 
ministrator back in July 1948, I saw that 
Western Europe’s economy then was like a 
crazy quilt whose varicolored squares had 
been cut out but not sewn together. For 
50 years, indeed, Western Europe had been 
moving in the direction of economic na- 
tionalism. Countries competed with each 
other in intensifying trade restrictions, in 
raising tariffs and in imposing import quotas 
and exchange controls to “protect” home 
industries. 

The harm done by trade barriers among 
the European nations is best illustrated by 
comparative production figures between Eu- 
rope and the United States. In 1900 the per 
capita output of the European worker and 
the United States worker was virtually the 
same. Both lived on about the same scale. 
“Yet in 1950 the United States, with a popula- 
tion of 151,000,000, turned out a gross na- 
tional product of $289,000,000,000 in con- 
trast to Western Europe which, with 274,- 
000,000 people, turned out a gross national 








product of only $170,000,000,000. If, how- 
ever, European per capita output had been 
on a@ par with ours, its gross national prod- 
uct would have been around $507,000,000,- 
000. Of course Europe lacks both the raw 
materials and the horsepower for this rate 
of production, and its progress was badly 
set back by a war that increased our out- 
put. Its application of the industrial arts 
will lag behind ours for an indefinite time. 
Yet a free-trading European market, un- 
hampered by tariffs and controls, might 
well have given Western Europe $100,000,- 
000,000 more production. That extra $100,- 
000,000,000 would have made it far easier for 
Europe to move both toward higher pros- 
perity and faster rearmament. 

Such was life in Western Europe in 1948. 

It is enough to say that today—2'4 years 
later—Western Europe’s industrial produc- 
tion has beer lifted, not merely to pre- 
war levels, but 27 percent above them. The 
output of crude steel has been increased 24 
percent, motor vehicles about 90 percent, and 
textile yarns about 25 percent. Farmers in 
1950 had bumper crops, and production of 
livestock products reached the prewar stand- 
ard. Production of electric power has gone 
up more than 80 percent. Currencies are 
stabilized. People are eating regularly and 
working hard; let no one tell you that they 
arenot. nd, in the broadest sense, the vices 
of economic nationalism, though not wholly 
erased, have in part been removed; the wiser 
temper of the new times reflects itself in 
schemes like the Schuman plan for pooling 
the coal and iron resources of Western Eu- 
rope. This change—this comeback—has 
been called “the most courageous in his- 
tory.” I support that verdict. 

From the record of this comeback I wish 
to draw some important lessons that must 
become the signposts of the future. The 
first of these is the principle: We can help 
only those who help themselves. 

Even during those rushed early days of 
planning and in the difficult months of put- 
ting the program across, we at ECA never 
had the slightest disagreement on one vital 
matter—the basic concept of the job itself. 
General Marshall had said at Harvard: “The 
role of this country should consist of friendly 
aid in the drafting of a European program 
and of later support of such a program so 
far as it may be practical for us to do so.” 
These words, then, became our text: Only 
the Europeans themselves can save Europe. 
ECA has never departed from that idea. 

In putting that idea into action we were 
immensely aided by the remarkable “counter- 
part” clause that Congress had written into 
ECA legislation. I can say, flatly, that it 
made the difference between success and 
failure for the Marshall plan in every nation 
that had a shaky government, and it helped 
mightily with those that had strong ones, 


- DOUBLE-DUTY DOLLARS 


In briefest outline the counterpart ar- 
rangement requires all governments receiv- 
ing outright grants to match every dollar 
with its equivalent in their own currency— 
in francs, pounds, lire, or whatever. Of this 
foreign currency 5 percent is turned over to 
the United States Government. It is used 
for such purposes as running ECA missions 
to individual countries and the purchase and 
stock-piling of strategic materials. The re- 
maining 95 percent is then put into a fund 
aveilable to the Marshall-plan governments 
for recovery projects approved by ECA. Thus 
America’s dollars do double duty. They pro- 
vide the Marshall-plan nations with foreign 
exchange for vital commodities, and they 
encourage the governments of those nations 
to use the counterpart—which is currency 
actually acquired by the sale of those com- 
modities—for building up their economies. 

If this sounds like fiscal fantasy, let's look 
at the process in action. The French had 
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made a valiant comeback in their cotton 
industry, restoring some 80 percent of prewar 
capacity. Raw materials ran out. The mill 
owners had plenty of francs, but the Amer- 
ican cotton grower couldn't use them. Then 
the Marshall plan came along. The mill 
owners took their francs to the French ex- 
change control, traded them for dollars (after 
their requests were approved by French offi- 
cials and ECA), bought the needed cotton 
with the dollars and kept their mills going. 
What about the mill owners’ francs? They 
went into the recovery fund and became 
counterpart—to be used for some such 
worthwhile project as building a highway 
or creating new farm land by draining a 
swamp. Thus the same dollars that kept 
the French mills active and thousands of 
French workers at their jobs also provided 
the Prench Government with a sackful of 
francs for recovery projects. 

In thus helping those who help themselves 
we learned in ECA a second imperative prin- 
ciple: We must guide our dollars. 

The ECA legislation itself was based upon 
some of the most protracted hearings in con- 
gressional history—the testimony filled five 
volumes and contained 6,534 pages. When 
the law finally emerged from these hun- 
dreds of necessary but wearisome hearings 
and conferences, it included among its pro- 
visions a directive that the European na- 
tions (1) submit a detailed program of their 
needs, (2) discuss with the ECA administra- 
tion the trade and fiscal policies they would 
follow, and (3) allow ECA to make end-use 
checks to determine that American aid was 
spent as agreed. These provisions are ac- 
tually nothing more than the realistic lend- 
ing policies of your local banker transferred 
to the international stage. 

A short case history of Italian recovery 
offers a prime example of the “guided dollar” 
principle. 

At war’s end Italy was struggling under 
more burdens than John Bunyan's famous 
hero. Fortunately an interim program of 
United States aid had been made available, 
and it did much to save Italy from going 
Communist in the elections held in April 
1948. When ECA’s James Zellerbach and 
his special mission to Italy arrived that sum- 
mer, they required no long series of confer- 
ences to verify the continuing urgency of 
Italy’s need for help. For two decades the 
nation had exhausted itself in efforts to ful- 
fill Mussolini's mad ambition to be the first 
of the new Roman emperors. The results 
were plain on the gaunt faces of the Ital- 
ians—in their exhaustion and in their cold 
homes and apartments. 

They needed food and warmth. We 
shipped wheat and coal. They needed raw 
materials for the factories that still stood. 
We shipped cotton and steel and copper. At 
the same time work was begun on the more 
far-reaching plans to revive and rebuild the 
Nation. After exhaustive study ECA and the 
Italian Government agreed upon an over-all 
recovery program that emphasized (1) ma- 
chines for gutted factories, (2) power to run 
the machines, and (3) more land and im- 
proved land cultivation. 


UNDERGROUND BOILERS 


A good example of the first was the Fiat 
plant at Turin, which had been 75 percent 
destroyed during the war. But: Fiat obtained 
@ $23,000,000 loan and new American equip- 
ment. Now Fiat is producing more than 
100,000 passenger cars a year, in addition to 
a long list of busses and trucks, and has again 
become one of the automotive leaders of 


Rebuilding Italy’s power output was a 
problem, not only of engineering but of 
of finance. Italy's coal deposits are poor; to 
import coal would be to lose foreign ex- 
change. One answer was to harness more 
of the water that fell through the Alpine 
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gorges of the north. This made good sense 
and new generating equipment was ordered. 
But even the Alps have occasional years of 
light snows, and the Italians wanted a hedge 
against that kind of failure. Accordingly 
the Italian investment and import programs 
have placed heavy emphasis on projects for 
thermal-generating plants to insure and to 
safeguard production against threat of elec- 
tricity shortages. In a remote section of 
Tuscany, about 40 miles south of Florence, 
they found their insurance: “geothermic 
power.” There, for years, huge jets of steam, 
the product of water seeping through semi- 
porous rock to deep-lying lava beds, had 
erupted into the air. Even before the war 
Italian engineers had drilled through those 
underground boilers and harnessed the 
pent-up steam pressure to produce electric- 
ity. Then the retreating Germans had 
blasted their work to rubble. By the time 
ECA arrived on the scene Italian engineers 
were hard at work rebuilding but in desper- 
ate need of new piping and turbines. ECA 
not only provided these but encouraged the 
Italians to enlarge greatly their geothermic 
power plants by drilling new wells. By the 
end of 1951 the plants will be producing 
2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity a 
year, accounting for one-twelfth of Italy's 
total power production. 

The land problem is more complex. ECA 
has helped raise soil yields. Farm mechani- 
zation has been encouraged, modern fertiliz- 
ers introduced and experts sent to show 
Italian farmers how to control pests and 
parasites. But land is a social, political, and 
mathematical conundrum. Along with the 
question of absentee landlords is the prob- 
lem of tens of thousands of small farmers 
who are trying to eke out a living on two or 
three acres, or even tinier parcels. Italy has 
faced the needs not only of breaking up large 
estates but also of consolidating small ones. 
At the same time steps must be taken to 
see that the land acquired by the peasants— 
often neglected or unfarmed over many years 
by its previous owners—is developed to the 
point that it cen be productively tilled. 
This requires large-scale public works in ir- 
rigation, drainage, reclamation, and roads, as 
well as making available to new owners the 
tools and credit to improve their own plots. 

To meet this double challenge of land im- 
provement and land reform, ECA is using 
one of the most potent weapons in its eco- 
nomic arsenal—its influence over counter- 
part funds—and now has more than 200 
projects in the works. These extend from 
Sardinia (where a cooperative ECA-Rocke- 
feller Foundation program is ridding the 
island of its centuries-old scourge of malaria) 
to the fertile plains of the Po to the rocky toe 
of Calabria. It was here, in the Sila area 
of Calabria, that the ceremonies marking 
Italy’s first land division took place in the 
fall of 1950. Four hundred peasants, whose 
names had been drawn by lot from a box, 
took possession of 9-acre plots—the first bit 
of land most of them had ever owned. With 
tears in his eyes, their leader voiced their 
thanks: “Since the world began, we never 
thought to see so luminous a day.” 

From all this it is easy to see how quickly 
the economic functions of ECA mesh with 
political and social issues—and how widely 
and deeply they affect the life of any nation 
receiving American aid. Here, I believe, is 
the supreme political significance of the 
ECA: It has developed techniques of col- 
laboration under which a powerful nation 
like the United States could establish an ef- 
fective working partnership with a less 


powerful nation, without exacting from the 
latter any surrender of the right to rule it- 
self. The ECA is, therefore, the first major 
experiment in the history of world politics 
where a strong power, while participating in 
the internal affairs of a weaker one, has not 
only refused to infringe upon freedom of 
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choice, but rather invoked every means to 
conserve that freedom. 


A FEW MANUFACTURING SECRETS 


I come now to a third lesson of ECA: We 
must export our skills—our know how—as 
well as our dollars. This is, in fact, the 
basis of the technical assistance (TA) pro- 
gram at ECA. I have always been con- 
vinced that the adoption of American labor 
and management practices would be a great 
boon to European labor, European manage- 
ment, and the European consumers. My 
chance to do something about it came one 
warm summer day in Paris in 1948. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, then Britain’s ascetic Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and I were talking 
over the economic recovery obstacles that 
lay ahead. “If we are to raise the standard 
of living in Great Britain,” he said, “we 
must have greater productivity.” My heart 
quickened; this was the kind of talk I 
wanted to hear from a European. Then he 
continued. “Great Britain has much to 
learn about that from the United States 
and,” he paused, “I think we have a few 
manufacturing secrets we’ve been conceal- 
ing for a generation or so that you might 
like to learn. Why don't we interchange 
this information?” 

Naturally I jumped at the idea. “We'll 
set up a system of trans-Atlantic visits,” I 
replied, “taking British management and 
labor on tours of American factories and 
shipping Americans to Britain for a look at 
your shops.” Sir Stafford made the deal 
right there and within weeks he had thrown 
his amazing vegeterian energy into the crea- 
tion of an Anglo-American Council of Pro- 
ductivity. Top figures like Philip Reed, of 
General Electric, and Victor Reuther, of the 
CIO, were enlisted to represent American 
management and labor. The late Sir Fred- 


erick Bain, deputy chairman of the Board 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, and Lincoln 
Evans, general secretary of the Iron and Steel 


Trades Confederation, were brought in for 
the British. The first British team to arrive 
in the United States represented labor and 
management in the steel industry. This 
group spent 6 weeks over here, exploring our 
factories, taking notes by day and chewing 
over them in the evenings. These were no 
junketeers; they came with determination to 
learn. When they returned to England they 
sat down and wrote a report so much of an 
eye-opener that it sold 25,000 copies in a 
fortnight and went into three extra print- 
ings. Its gist: productivity per man in 
American foundries was from 50 percent to 
90 percent higher than in British foundries; 
the latter must mechanize and raise output 
or workers’ living standards would fall even 
lower. 

At the same time that we were trying to 
help increase productivity in Europe with 
our large-scale technical assistance program, 
we were also experimenting with another 
sort of technical aid in China. The China 
Aid Act of 1948 provided for the formation 
of the five-member Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction and sponsored a novel 
attack on conditions behind the growing un- 
rest in rural areas—conditions which had 
made China (and southeast Asia) especially 
vulnerable to Communist agitation. 

Chinese and American agricultural survey 
teams had, in 1946, pin-pointed areas in 
which rural reform was needed. In some 
places rents were as high as 50 percent of 
the farmer's crop. Tenancy contracts were 
a mockery. They could be altered or abol- 
ished at the whim of the landlords. Middle- 
men profits cut the farmer’s earnings, and 
excessive tax rates bit deep into the meager 
remainder. Nearly 80 percent of Asia’s one 
and one-quarter billion are farmers, so they 
were susceptible alike to the growing de- 
mand for rural reforms and to the propa- 
ganda of Communist agents who quickly as- 


sumed the guise of agrarian reformers in 
matters of political importance. 


PRODUCTION UP, COMMUNISM DOWN 


The JCRR was designed to fight on this 
front and to gain three major objectives si- 
multaneously. It began a social justice pro- 
gram to improve health, to insure fair 
rentals and increase production. Unlike 
missions, whose members spend their time 
at their desks, the JCRR went out into the 
hills and worked with the people. There 
they lived and talked with the peasants. I 
do not hesitate to say that not since Law- 
rence’s days in Arabia has a more sensitive 
or successful venture been carried out by 
any westerners in the Near or Far East. It 
was in the very provinces that the JCRR pro- 
gram had got underway—in Szechwan, 
Kwangsi, and Fukien—that the Communist 
invaders found some of the most stubborn 
grass-roots resistance to their drive. What 
a different story might have been told in 
China if this alternative to Communist 
strategy had been started a few years earlier. 

The work of the ECA has everywhere 
proved, whether in Asia of Europe, the valid- 
ity of its basic assumptions; physical well- 
being, or the promise of it, provides the hope 
and the faith which permit free people to 
make rational judgments. 

The correlation between material benefits 
and election results backs up the point. 
There were, of course, other influences—the 
revival of prodemocratic political forces, the 
church's crusade against communism, the 
increasing awareness among all groups of 
the difference between its rosy propaganda 
and its ruthless barbarism. Even when all 
these are taken into account, however, there 
remains a very definite connection between 
economic recovery and anti-Communist 
votes, as the balloting before the Marshall 
plan and afterward attests. In Belgium, 
for instance, industrial production has gone 
up 12 percent since the advent of the 
Marshall plan. At the same time, Com- 
munist strength in the Parliament dropped 
from 17 seats to 10. In Norway production 
is up 23 percent and Communist seats in 
Parliament have fallen off to zero. In the 
Netherlands, where industrial output is up 
51 percent, Communist seats in the provin- 
cial assemblies have declined from 10 percent 
in 1946 to 5 percent in 1950. In Denmark 
output is up 31 percent and the Communist 
showing is down from 12 percent of the pop- 
ular vote (in the 1945 elections) to 4 per- 
cent (in the 1950 elections). In Austria 
production has risen 140 percent; Com- 
munist mayors in 30 cities were all out of 
their jobs by 1950. In Britain, as in Switzer- 
land, communism has never been a serious 
problem; the Communist Party as such is 
outlawed in Greece, Turkey, and Portgual. 
In Italy the very announcement of ECA aid 
did help to decrease Communist representa- 
tion in the National Assembly, and the 27 
percent hike in industrial output since then 
has been a hard blow at Communist strength 
within the labor forces. In France the ad- 
vent of the Marshall plan prevented, in all 
probability, a Communist take-over. 

With these proved lessons behind us, where 
do we go from here? 

First, I have one urgent legislative measure 
to propose on the basis of our experience: 
to get maximum efficiency out of the dollars 
we spend abroad, whether they go for re- 
covery, for development of retarded econo- 
mies, or for building up military defenses, 
one Government agency must have the pri- 
mary responsibility for allocating all funds, 
Only by concentrating control over our eco- 
nomic activities abroad in the hands of a 
single agency can we— 

1. Properly apportion aid among countries 
(several agencies working separately often 
tend to give one nation too much help, an- 
other too little); 
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2. Avoid waste of dollars with a country 
(two or more agencies often duplicate func- 
tions); and 

3. Control the impact of our dollars upon 
the economy of a recipient country (too great 
@ pressure for rearming on a nation of full 
employment, like Britain, could unduly drive 
down the standard of living; the same dol- 
lars applied to rearming in a nation of un- 
employment, like Germany, would raise the 
standard of living). 

To tackle all this, we urgently need an 
overseas economic administration—of Cabi- 
net status—to take over the present set-up 
of ECA, absorb the point 4 program now 
administered by the State Department, su- 
pervise at least the economic side of all sums 
to be spent on European rearmament under 
the mutual-defense-assistance program, and 
give policy direction to American representa- 
tion in the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund. 

If this new agency is to wage the fight for 
peace effectively, there is something else the 
United States must do which may seem a 
good deal more painful than creating a new 
Government office: it must revise its whole 
attitude toward foreign trade. The great 
giver of peace, Great Britain, in the nine- 
teenth century advanced international sta- 
bility and amity by means of a world trade 
that benefited everybody. The United 
States must build to the same end. For a 
century we have hidden behind our tariff 
walls, protecting our infant industries, 
bulwarked by the self-sufficiency of our im- 
mense resources. We have sold to the world 
but have been reluctant to buy from it, and 
world trade has been thrown badly out of 
balance. The rea: volume of goods imported 
into this country between 1929 and 1948-49 
increased about 5 percent at the same time 
that the real domestic output (our national 
farm and factory production) increased 60 
percent. Under such circumstances other 
nations could not afford to continue buying 
from us unless we gave them money. And 
that is, of course, exactly what we have had 
to do through a dozen loan and grant 
schemes, starting from after World War I 
right down to our present ECA. American 
aid to Western Europe during the last 35 
years has amounted to $22,000,000,000 exclu- 
sive of direct war outlays. This was—apart 
from genuine philanthropic motives—a way 
of subsidizing our exports; for practically all 
the American money that went abroad never 
stayed there; it always returned to buy 
American goods. 

All this means that we should take a hard 
look at both our tariffs and our customs 
regulations. Despite sOme progress since 
1934, we still charge duties of up to 110 per- 
cent on some items. Moreover the entire 
procedure for determining them is anti- 
quated and obstructive. Our tariff act has 
several thousand classifications, many of 
them capricious and arbitrary. Some im- 
ported cotton carpets, for instance, are sub- 
ject to a 10-percent duty, but if they have 
fringe at the ends they may be subject to 
four times as much duty. Clearly, Congress 
should immediately pass the Customs Sim- 
plification Act that it now has before it. It 
should also, I believe, give the President wide 
discretionary powers to modify customs pro- 
cedures to cope with special situations. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRICE UMBRELLA 


Perhaps the Achilles heel of our foreign 
trade is our domestic agricultural policy. 
Like Topsy, it has been allowed just to grow. 
Over the past 3 decades little thought has 
been given to its impact on the rest of the 
world. The nub of the present policy is the 
guaranteed minimum price to the farmer for 
his produce. The guaranteed minimum price 
was originally designed to protect farmers 
against loss from a few key crops such as 
cotton and wheat. But its coverage has been 
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persistently extended until today more than 
half of farm commodities have been placed 
under this largest price umbrella in the 
world. 

This excessive bolstering of farm prices 
tends to restrict markets both at home and 
abroad. Consumers cannot afford to buy 
the entire available supply. Surpluses pile 
up in warehouses and in caves. And, since 
American prices are so unrealistically high, 
overseas farmers are pushed into uneconomic 
planting of such crops as cotton and wheat, 
thus reducing United States export of these 
items. This shrinkage should cause every- 
body genuine concern, since agricultural 
products have comprised 24.5 percent of all 
United States foreign trade. Moreover en- 
tire areas in the southwestern cotton belt, 
for example, largely depend upon foreign 
customers. What applies to Texas and Okla- 
homa in cotton applies to various wheat 
States, such as Kansas and Washington. As 
one who believes that the mainspring of free 
enterprise is to expand production by means 
of high volume output at lower unit cost, I 
cannot help but be troubled by the deaden- 
ing effect on American agriculture which 
comes from reversing this process. Present 
fixed and rigid prices not only violate the 
supply and demand equation, but also fos- 
ter an ever-greater amount of Government 
regulation, intervention, and control. By 
mid-1950 the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which is the Department of Agriculture’s 
price-support agency, owned or had loans on 
$4,500,000,000 worth of surplus grains, eggs, 
butter, soybeans, and a long list of other farm 
products. To try to dispose of such sur- 
pluses, the Department has been compelled 
to resort to what amounts to “dumping” 
overseas, @ procedure which induces anger 
on the part of foreign farmers and retalia- 
tion on the part of their governments. Iam 
not a farm economist, but on a common- 
sense business basis it seems to me that the 
solution is to be found in the area of more 
sensitive and flexible price supports. Farm 
spokesmen for the countries of the free world 
should be able to sit around the conference 
table and reach agreement on how continu- 
ously to modify internal agricultural pro- 
grams, bringing them in harmony with to- 
day’s need for expanding world trade. We 
must seek and achieve a denationalizing of 
agricultural programs inside the countries of 
the free world. 

From all that I have said it must be plain 
that I, like most Americans, am convinced 
that two world wars offer at least circum- 
stantial evidence that the United States 
cannot stand aside, and alone, if chaos and 
destruction swirl about us. And some cir- 
cumstantial evidence is very strong. If you 
are sitting on a fence and a bullet whizzes 
by, perhaps no conclusion can be drawn; if 
a@ second bullet takes a similar course, you 
are warranted in entertaining a suspicion 
that all is not well. However, if a third 
bullet puts a hole in your hat and parts your 
hair, you are justified in concluding that 
someone is out to get you. 

World politics today shape our lives more 
tellingly than ward politics. A coffee blight 
in Brazil, a famine in India, devaluation in 
Britain, the almost perpetual cabinet crisis 
in France, the discovery of uranium ore in 
Africa, a political assassination in Lebanon, 
all have an increasingly direct and pervasive 
influence upon decisions which determine 
our destiny as individuals and as a people. 

THE “AMERICAN ISLANDERS” 

There are, of course, a few people who, de- 
spite two world wars and much other “cir- 
cumstantial” evidence, still hold that we can 
abandon Europe and Asia and do business as 
usual on our great island continent. They 
insist that we should keep all dollars at 
home and devote them to throwing up bas- 
tions that stop at our own borders. 


The simplest facts of economic life argue 
against these “American islanders.” Let us 
look at the comparative resources of our- 
selves, Western Europe, and the Soviet 
Union. 

In many important items we outstrip both 
the Kremlin and its satellites. The United 
States will have in 1951 the physical capacity 
to produce 95,000,000 metric tons of crude 
steel per year, and Western Europe 55,000,- 
000. The Soviet sphere will probably be able 
to produce only 33,000,000 metric tons. The 
United States can produce if necessary be- 
tween six hundred and seven hundred mil- 
lion metric tons of coal as against Western 
Europe’s four hundred and fifty to five hun- 
dred million, and an annual output in the 
Soviet and its satellies of less than 400,000,- 
000. The United States can produce about 
2,300,000,000 barrels of oil, and Western Eu- 
rope about 25,000,000. In addition the re- 
mainder of the free world, in South America, 
the Near East, and the Far East, can produce 
an additional 2,000,000,000 barrels. The 
Soviet Union and its satellites will probably 
produce in 1951 about 350,000,000 barrels, 
The United States will probably turn out 
400,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity 
in 1951, and Western Europe 250,000,000,000, 
as contrasted with some 140,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and its satellites. 

No one who reads these figures can fail to 
note what a vital proportion of our produc- 
tion potential is provided by Western Eu- 
rope. Let those “realists” who would aban- 
don Western Europe to its fate remember 
tkat if Western Europe were taken over intact 
by the Kremlin, and its resources added to 
those of the Soviet sphere, the net result 
would be that the resources controlled oy 
the Kremlin would in many essentials equal 
those of the United States. I think this is 
proof positive that we cannot wage the peace 
by ourselves. 

Waging the peace is about the opposite of 
preventive war. I do not believe that we 
are faced by a dilemma so direful that we 
have no choice but to cast mankind into the 
darkness of global war. I believe that an 
attempt to crush communism with atomic 
bombs would be to miss the objective, like 
the bull that charges the cape instead of the 
matador. To wage a preventive war against 
the Kremlin would be to substitute emotion 
for intelligence, panic, or resourcefulness, 
You do not prevent a war by starting one. 

We can prevent war—and wage effective 
peace—only by a positive program that goes 
beyond mere containment. It calls for 
wresting the initiative from the U. S. S. R. 
not only by anticipating its moves, and thus 
thwarting them, but even more importantly 
by eradiciting the social and political and 
economic conditions on which communism 
thrives. In this respect the Marshall plan 
has been and remains the pilot plant and 
proving ground for an American foreign 
policy that is firm, constructive, and far- 
reaching. For the first time the Soviet 
Union's boring-from-within strategy has 
been halted and hurled back as the Marshall 
plan’s hydroelectric power plants and hous- 
ing developments and tractors and seed 
have been set against Marxist dialectic; as 
the Marshall plan's bread and butter are set 
in contrast to the hollow cake of the big 
lie. : 
One of the prime necessities in such a 
program is to assure our military defense in 
ways that make economic sense. Our mili- 
tary leaders report that we must spend some 
$50,000,000,000 annually for defense. Of this 
sum, some $15,000,000,000 will go for the new 
equipment required by our own enlarged 
Armed Forces. Fortunately, much of this 
new equipment will represent what business 
calls capital outlay, such things as mate- 
Trials, factories aud plants that do not be- 
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come obsolete and so require only infrequent 
replacement. Thus, after the third year, and 
when our Armed Forces have been built up to 
@ posture of defense, we should be able to 
prune our spending to some $20,000,000,000 
to $25,000,000,000 a year, until the world 
reaches a durable peace. This estimate is 
based on the assumption that the present 
small war doesn’t erupt into the big war; if 
it should, we would of course have to scrap 
such figures and return to deficit spending. 


ECA IN ASIA 


The relationship between what we spend 
on defense and our gross national product 
(8279,000,000,000 in 1950) is a very sensitive 
one. I think that if we can hold our defense 
spending to the levels I have suggested, and 
can sharply reduce them after the third year, 
we will not seriously endanger our economy. 
But to do this we must change some of our 
ideas of soldiering. Right now the average 
American private is paid about $3 a day plus 
allowances. He needs it—for many of our 
boys in uniform are the sole means of sup- 
port of young wives and children. But we 
simply can’t pay three million or more sol- 
diers in uniform $3 a day in peacetime and 
stay within that 20 to 25 billion dollars a 
year bracket that the country is able to 
carry over the long term. The answer, to my 
mind, is universal military training—taking 
all male Americans at about 18, before they 
have assumed family obligations, and paying 
them perhaps $1 a day. (A Turkish soldier 
gets $1 a month in cash.) When they are 
released at 20, they can return to their jobs 
or continue their schooling. Both militarily 
and economically this is the only program 
that seems to me to make sense. 

What, meanwhile, will it cost us to wage 
the peace abroad? No one can forecast too 
accurately, but I am willing to make an esti- 
mate and put it on the record. Before doing 
80 I would like to repeat that no one in his 
right senses is thinking of an all-embracing 
Marshall Plan for the world. However, many 
men of good sense in many countries are 
thinking in terms of strengthening those 
areas vital to the security of the free world, 
Here is my estimate: 


Economic aid to those coun- 
tries in whose development 
is important to the secu- 
rity of the United States 
and the free world 

Political activities 

Informational activities and 


2, 650, 000, 000 


These figures for economic aid may seem 
low in view of what has been spent on the 
Marshall Plan alone. The explanation, how- 
ever, is quite simple. Out of the nearly 
$11,000,000,000 that the Marshall plan has 
cost so far, an estimated $%7,500,000,000 
was for relief and rehabilitation stemming 
directly from the war itself—some of it for 
emergency food supplies for the undernour- 
ished; more of it to rebuild and re-equip 
bomb-damaged plants. In other words, not 
more than one third of our ECA expenditures 
covered the normal postwar needs for eco- 
nomic expension. 

Another reason why economic aid can be 
held within the figures I have cited is that 
ECA operations are now expanding only in 
southeast Asia. There are good reasons— 
aside from better earnings from exports such 
as rubber and tin—why this first year’s pro- 
gram in southeast Asia requires the relatively 
small sum of $84,000,000. Southeast Asia is 
a largely agricultural community and will re- 
main so for many years. The emphasis, 
therefore, is on agricultural development; on 
shifting from wooden to steel plows; on bet- 
ter seed and irrigation and soil care. In 
some areas we will use the techniques we 
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fond so effective with the rural rehabilita- 
tion program in China, In other areas, how- 
ever, we must first fight debilitating diseases 
before we can even begin to help modernize 
egricultural methods. In Viet Nam (one of 
the three associated states of Indochina), 
for instance, the great problem is malaria, 
Thus our top-priority project there falls into 
the health and sanitation field. 

To wage the peace and win it is an aim that 
so transcends any other reasons for invest- 
ment in the recovery of other nations that 
only with some hesitation do I suggest it 
is to our commercial as well as to our politica] 
advantage to strengthen the free world. 
Every businessman knows how difficult it is 
to build a profitable business in a com- 
m.inity that is broke. Every successful busi- 
nessman also knows that he must invest a 
certain amount of his company’s annual in- 
come to develop markets. Usually that 
amount ranges from 2 to 5 percent, depend- 
ing on how much of his advertising program 
goes into building future, as against cur- 
rent, sales. The sum I propose is less than 
1 percent of our total gross income. Perhaps 
even from a practical business standpoint 
that is not too much for a prosperous America 
to invest in developing world prosperity. If 
these expenditures help to bring about suc- 
cessful resistance to the Kremlin's internal 
aggression, they must be regarded as one of 
the best-paying investments ever made by 
any people, any time, anywhere. 

A third world war would not only neces- 
sitate genuine sacrifice, but would also bring 
individual tragedy and perhaps even na- 
tional disaster. How disastrous a third world 
war would be can best be shown by taking 
a backward look at World War I and World 
War II. The only cost of war that can be 
stated in figures is the dollar cost. The out- 
of-pocket cost, or the shooting expense for 
World War I, was approximately $22,000,000,- 
000; for World War II, approximately $340,- 
000,000,000. However, Gordon Gray, ex-Secre- 
tary of the Army, reckons that the ultimate 
cost of World War II, before the last pension 
is paid, will be approximately $1,300,000,000,- 
000. When I look at that figure, when I note 
the great increase in the loss of lives in World 
War II over World War I, when I think of 
the atom bomb, guided missiles, bacteriologi- 
cal and gas warfare, I find myself over- 
whelmed by the nightmare of what world 
wor III would do to us and everybody else. 

The prospects of any such catastrophe, if 
nothing else, should goad us into getting 
on with waging the peace on all fronts and 
keeping at it until it is won. 


Divided Responsibilit; 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the clip sheet: 

DivipeD RESPONSIBILITY 

Divided responsibility is at the very heart 
of democracy. 

The country fully realizes the critical na- 
ture of the emergency which faces the 
United States and the entire free world. 

It also realizes the necessity of dealing 
with this emergency efficiently but without 
developing totalitarianism, against which we 
arm. 

There is no more corrupting influence than 
the development of ever-swelling power. 


For this reason, and with entire sympathy 
for the Armed Forces in every legitimate and 
reasonable demand upon Congress and the 
American people, we suggest the high im- 
portance that Congress shall not forget its 
own responsibility. For the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people to put the stamp of 
approval upon every request of the Armed 
Forces even when those requests are within 
the area of congressional responsibility and 
run counter to the considered opinions of 
the legislators, would be an abdication 
which the people would regard with pro- 
found unease. Have we not been warned 
that we cannot defend ourselves without 
losing everything we want to defend? We 
do not believe this to be true; it is ours to 
see to it that it is not allowed to become 
true. 

There was reason in Representative 
Munopt’s suggestion that even the contem- 
plated expenditures for defense should be 
subjected to close scrutiny for possible 
savings. 

These thoughts are prompted by the fail- 
ure of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
in the bill it is reporting, to provide for pro- 
tection of the men in the Armed Forces 
against systematic exploitation by the liquor 
traffic. Many of these men will be very young 
and many of them—we believe on the aver- 
age, the best of them—will come from homes 
where they are encouraged to abstain from 
liquors. Indeed, the majority of them will 
have been taught in their schools and in 
their churches that abstinence is the better 
and safer way of life. 

The American Legion, in a bill it proposed 
to the committee, made very clear its atti- 
tude that such protection should be offered 
in any system of military training or service. 
Members of the Senate committee consider- 
ing this legislation, men of great experience 
and prestige, believe that such provisions 
should be made. So far, they have not been 
made, and this failure seems to be due to an 
uneasy deference on the part of the legisla- 
tors to all suggestions from the Pentagon, 
Too great a deference may lead to a cus- 
tomary bypassing of the elected Representa- 
tives of the people, to reach an autocratic 
group holding all power of decision. 

There are men high in the Armed Forces 
who are evidently disturbed by the number 
of alcoholics among veterans. When an ab- 
stainer becomes a drinker he incurs a certain 
liability to alcoholism, a greater liability to 
ordinary addiction, and a very formidable 
liability to involvement in alcoholic misfor- 
tunes which are almost infinite in variety. 

For this reason we suggest that the matter 
should receive adequate consideration in 
general debate. Why are not the provisions 
of existing law carried out? Why are there 
persisting rumors, and more than rumors, of 
unsatisfactory conditions in the occupation 
area in Germany? Why these humiliating 
stories of misconduct, so damaging to the 
prestige of the United States? Is it because 
examples set the men are bad? Is it because 
no standard is raised, no high ideal of 
morality is set before the men in regard to 
alcoholic indulgence? 

We believe that others in places of respon- 
sibility should share the evident concern of 
General Eisenhower in this matter. Too 
much is at stake for them to fail to do so. 

In the meanwhile, the responsibility pri- 
marily rests upon Congress. There should be 
no rubber stamping. 

GENERAL EISENHOWER AND BEER IN THE ARMY 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, in testimony 
before the Committee on Armed Services of 
the United States Senate, February 2, 1951, 
made the following significant statement: 

“I will tell you this about the American 
soldiers. When I finally got enough ship- 
ping to send home for something of that 
kind for our soldiers after the first landing 
in Africa, I conducted a Gallup poll and 
found that instead of beer, they wanted 
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Coca-Cola, which was easy because you can 
bring over the sirup and make it there.” 

The statement appears on page 1194 of the 
hearings, Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1951. 

Note.—This statement was in reply to a 
question by Senator SALTONSTALL: “He also 
buys Coca-Cola, does he not?” 


Opposition to Taxation of State and 
Municipal Bonds 
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Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, local 
governments everywhere, including both 
municipal and school districts, are 
alarmed over the proposal by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to abolish the 
tax-exempt status of future issues of 
State and municipal bonds. The Fed- 
eral Government has today entered every 
field of taxation except real estate, so 
that localities are hard pressed to find 
sufficient tax resources to finance essen- 
tial services. If now the Federal Gov- 
ernment removes the tax-exempt status 
of State and munipical bonds, the local- 
ities may well find it impossible to finance 
current operations and long-range cap- 
ital improvements. 

Many local officials, groups, and 
agencies have written me urging that 
this proposal be dropped. Among them 
are the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin; the Village Board 
of Warsaw, N. Y.; John J. Hickey, the 
president of the Board of Education of 
Letchworth Central School, Gainesville, 
N. Y.; Mark Heath, county attorney of 
the county of Orleans; Joseph B. Boyle, 
legal adviser to the county of Monroe, 
speaking for the Board of Supervisors of 
Monroe County; Edward F. N. Uthe, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association of 
Towns of New York State; the County 
Officers Association of the State of New 
York; Mayor Elbert H. Carver, of the 
village of Scottsville, N. Y.; and the coun- 
cil of the city of Rochester. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the Recorp a duly at- 
tested resolution adopted by the council 
of the city of Rochester on February 27, 
1951, petitioning the Congress of the 
United States not to enact this proposed 
legislation. 

The resolution follows: 


Resolution 51-19 


Whereas it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the council of the city of Rochester, 
that the Treasury Department of the United 
States has again renewed its efforts to obtain 
congressional legislation imposing taxes on 
income derived from State and municipal se- 
curities, in spite of the fact that such pro- 
posal has been several times rejected in the 
past by the Congress; and 

Whereas this council is advised that such 
proposal is now pending in the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives; and 

Whereas the council is of the firm opinion 
and has been advised that such proposal is 
both economically unsound and unconsti- 
tutional; and 





of the council, do violence to the 





Representatives. 





Two Thousand Two Hundred and Twenty 
Dollars Per Acre Cost of Central Ari- 
zona Project, President’s Water Policy 
Commission Finds 
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could be irrigated with the present water 
supply in the area to be benefited. The ad- 
ditional equivaient acreage which would re- 
ceive full water supply through the central 


(Basis of estimate: Allocation to irriga- 








Monday, March § (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Aprendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Tragedy of George Mar- 
shall,” written by Walter Trohan, and 
published in the American Mercury for 
March 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

* “Tere Tracepy or Grorcr Marsal. 

(By Walter Trohan) 
At a corner of one of the vast avenues in 


Defense, former Secretary of State, adviser 
to Presidents, and, in the eyes of Harry Tru- 
man, the “greatest living American.” He is 
warrior—patriotic, loyal, 
courageous; yet his life is a tragedy, both for 
himself and for the cause of mankind, be- 


spair, that freemen must not be told the 
truth; they indicate that the speaker is in a 
mental purgatory for hidden sins which 
jas either observed or committed, and 
emphasize the graver tragedy: that an 
man who must conceal past errors from his 
countrymen is still exercising powers of 


Can freemen trust a leader who will not 
trust them with the truth? By what right 
does a public servant say to freemen: “You 
trusted me with leadership, but I will not 
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The tragedy of George Marshall is that his 
vision has never metched his courage. As a 
young man at military school he was acci- 
dentally transfixed by a bayonet and en- 
dured his wound, not unlike the Spartan 
lad with the gnawing fox, without identify- 
ing the man at fault. He is self-disciplined 
and loyal. In a quiet way he pocsesces 
charm. But, strangely, while refusine to 
trust the American people with the truth, 
he has always been cuick to blame the peo- 
ple for mistakes. On November 30, 1950, 
alibiing for the war in Korea, he said: “The 
basic error has always been with the Ameri- 
can people.” 

If the general only trusted the people, he 
might make some vaiuabie additions to our 
history, for he has been present when most 
of the critical decisions were made since 
1939. And, according to President Truman, 
he has a phenomenal memory. Truman 
once told two Congressmen: “I've got a 
mighty great man working for me now.” 
Why, do you know he has an absolutely phe- 
nomenal memory? He can even teil the clay 
and hour, and exactly what was talked 
about, without any notes.” 

But here are some examples of the gen- 
eral's memory: 

Before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee on September 19, 1950, he disclaimed 
any personal responsibility ior the disastrous 
China policy which he had im»lemented in 
his 1946 mission to China. He said “the 
policy of the United States was * * * 
issued while I was on the ocean, going over 
there.” 

But in the authorized biography of Presi- 
dent Truman by Jonathan Daniels, Admiral 
William D. Leahy its quoted as saying: “I was 
present when Marshall was going to China. 
He said he was going to tell Chieng that he 
had to get on with the Communists, or with- 
out help from us. “Se said the same thing 
when he got back.” 

Former Secretary of State Byrnes, in his 
memoirs Speaking Frankly, says: 

“As soon as President Truman appointed 
General Marshall his personal! representative 
in China, I asked the general to study the 
draft (of policy) so that he could hel» pre- 
pare the final statement for presentation to 
the President. The Sunday before I left for 
Moscow, Under Secretary Acheson, General 
Marshall, and members of his staff met in my 
Office. By the end of the morning's discus- 
sion, we had agreed upon the statement of 
policy. Thereafter the President mace no 
change in that policy except upon the recom- 
mendation of General Marshall or with his 
approval.” 

When General Marshall left for China he 
carried with him, not only the documents 
setting forth the policy of enforced coali- 
tion, but a letter from the President which 
said: “I understand that these documents 
have been shown to you and received your 


In June 1950 General Marshall wrote a 
letter to Senator Millard Tydings saying 
that so far as he could recall, “I never met 
Mr. Owen Lattimore.” Yet, during a State 
Department seminar in October 1949, for 3 
days Lattimore sat within five feet of 
Marshall and obtained permission to ex- 
press his views at least 15 times. And sev- 
eral times Marshall was observed greeting 
Lattimore warmly. 

The has had difficulty remember- 
ing the names of his closest associates. Dur- 
ing the Second War he referred to General 
Eisenhower as the “red-headed fellow down 
the hail,” and to Gen. Bedeli Smith as “the 
fellow with the red eyes.” In January 1951 
he told a Senate committee that he couldn't 
remember the strength of a Second War divi- 
sion, but he could recall the strength of a 
First War division. 

The most notorious lapse in the phenome- 
nal memory, of course, is the general's in- 
ability to remember waat he was doing on 
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the eve of Pearl Harbor, the most important 
night of his life. 

In testimony before a congressional com- 
mittee General Marshall admitted that he 
knew, following a meeting at the White 
House on November 25, 1941, that the United 
States was likely to be attacked by December 
1 and that the attack was likely to come 
without warning. He further admitted that 
he knew on December 1 that Hawaii was 
alerted only against sabotage. Then came 
the fateful moment at 9:30 p. m. on Decem- 
ber 6 when President Roosevelt, on being 
handed the decoded Japanese ultimatum, 
exclaimed: “This means war.” 

Few knowledgeable persons in Washington 
believe that Roosevelt went to bed on Decem- 
ber 6 without communicating this fateful 
news to Marshall. But Marshall has sworn 
before Congress that he can’t remember 
where he was, that he has no recollection of 
the night of December 6, and that he didn't 
get the message until he had returned from 
a horseback ride at 11 a. m. on December 7. 

Marshall still had 2 hours to save lives at 
Pearl Harbor, but he disdained the scrambler 
telephone on his desk, declined Admiral 
Stark's offer of Navy radio, and sent his mes- 
sage to General Short by commercial cable 
without even marking it “Urgent.” By the 
time the message was decoded in Hawaii, 
2,326 Americans were dead. 

This is the essence of the tragedy of 
George Marshall. Wherever the American 
people have depended on him in the clutch, 
he has come up with advice or decisions 
which have led to disaster. 


General Marshall was born in Uniontown, 
Pa., on December 31, 1880, the son of a Ken- 
tucky coal and wool dealer who had moved 
north after the Civil War. Because his 
father, a solitary Democrat in a Republican 
community, could not wangle him a West 
Point appointment, he went to Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. Although just above the 
middle of the 1901 class scholastically, he 
was first captain of the cadet corps and an 
all-southern tackle at 165 pounds. His first 
Army assignment was map making in the 
Big Bend country in Texas. His career fol- 
lowed the regular Army pattern of waiting 
and serving. In 1907 he was made a first 
lieutenant and sent to the Army Staff Col- 
lege, where he graduated at the head of his 
class. He became known as a “staff man” 
rather than a command officer among his 
superiors. In -1916 he was made a captain. 

Upon America’s entry in the first war Mar- 
shall was sent to France to serve on the staff 
of the First Division, and was promoted by 
General Pershing to operations officer of the 
First Army. After the war Pershing made 
Marshall his aide-de-camp while Pershing 
was Chief of Staff. 

Up to the early thirties Marshall’s career 
was one of slow but steady progress. He 
had a deep personal loss in 1927 in the death 
of his first wife, but was remarried happily 
in 1930 to Mrs. Katherine Boyce Tupper 
Brown, of Baltimore. Wit 14 years to go to 
the mandatory retirement age of 64, his fu- 
ture appeared serene, if undistiguished, espe- 
cially since Pershing, a retired but influen- 
tial old dog of war, had promised to have 
him made a brigadier general. But here 
Marshall met his first failure. 

True to his promise, Pershing called upon 
Douglas MacArthur, then Chief of Staff, and 
asked that his protégé be made a general. 
MacArthur was ready to oblige, but insisted 
that the promotion go through regular 
channels. Pershing agreed, confident Mar- 
shall could clear the hurdles. Friendly ex- 
amination of the Marshall record showed 
what his superiors regarded as insufficient 
time with troops. MacArthur proposed to 
remedy this by giving him command of the 
Eighth Regiment at Fort Screven, Ga., one 
of the finest regiments in the Army. 

Marshall was moved up from lieutenant 
colonel to colonel, but his way to a general's 


stars appeared to be blocked forever when 
the inspector general reported that under 
1 year of Marshall’s command the Eighth 
Regiment had dropped from one of the best 
regiments in the Army to one of the worst. 
MacArthur regretfully informed Pershing 
that the report made promotion impossible. 
To this day Marshall is uneasy in the pres- 
ence of MacArthur. 

In 1936, after MacArthur had been suc- 
ceeded by Gen. Malin Craig, Pershing tried 
again. But this time, knowing that the 
Army would never make Marshall a general, 
Pershing went directly to the White House. 
He persuaded Roosevelt to promote Mar- 
shall; and 3 years later when Roosevelt was 
looking for an agreeable Chief of Staff, he 
chose Marshall over 20 senior major gen- 
erals and 14 senior brigadiers. 

Marshall is, therefore, a “political” gen- 
eral—a general by virtue of Presidential fa- 
vor. It is unlikely that he would ever have 
become a general on his Army record. 

Early in the Second War Roosevelt told 
Pershing that he expected to make Marshall 
“the Pershing of the Secone War”; and there 
are conflicting theories as to why Marshall 
never assumed field command. One theory 
is that Churchill acquired an intense dis- 
like for Marshall ct Tehran when Marshall 
advocated the cross-Channel invasion in 
support of Stalin and opposed the Balkan 
invasion which Churchill preferred. 

The more likely theory is that Marshall 
himself, remembernig his failure with an 
Army regiment, chose to remain in a staff 
position. Admiral Leahy writes that Mar- 
shall and Sir John Dill, British member of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff, were “as close 
as the proverbial peas in the pod”; and Dill 
could probably have persuaded Churchill to 
accept Marshall. Instead, Dill used his in- 
fluence to keep Marshall in Washington— 
but this could have been on instructions 
from Churchill. At any rate Marshall re- 
paid his friend Dill by burying him on the 
best acre of ground at Arlington National 
Cemetery, and by having Truman dedicate an 
equestrian memorial over Dill’s grave. Dill 
has more ground and a larger monument 
than any American hero, not even Pershing 
or Dewey or Sheridan has a monument to 
match Dill’s. 

The dispute at Tehran illustrates how 
Marshall's feeble judgment has led to trag- 
edy. There were two proper concerns for 
the representatives of free men at Tehran 
in 1943. The first concern was who would 
hold what when the German Army was de- 
feated; the second concern was the defeat of 
the German Army. Churchill, at least at 
the outset, seemed to have these two con- 
cerns in their proper order: He was primar- 
ily concerned with keeping Russia out of 
Europe. But poor Marshall—at a tragic cost 
to all of us—had the two concerns reversed: 
He was primarily interested in the destruc- 
tion of the German Army, and he evidenced 
no concern over how far Russia advanced 
into Europe. 

This is the essential tragedy of American 
leadership during the last decade. Our 
leaders have evidenced no broad vision or 
deep wisdom; they have made decisions on 
the emotions of the moment. And the fail- 
ures have not been failures of the people—as 
General Marshall would have it; our failures 
have been the failures of trusted leaders like 
Marshall. 

George Marshall was the willing instru- 
ment of the tragic policy which held that 
Russia was an ally to be trusted, that Joe 
was “good old Joe,” that the way to peace 
and serenity was to destroy Russia’s enemies 
and let communism work its will in both 
Europe and Asia. Marshall was the willing 
instrument of the Hisses and the Achesons, 
the Lattimores and the Jessups, the mis- 
guided men who let American boys die to 
make Eurasia safe for communism. 

If Marshall is the greatest living American, 
why didn’t he stand up at Tehran and prove 
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his greatness? Why didn't he raise his voice 
against the sell-out of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia? Against the marooning of Berlin 
in a Russia sea? Against the whole traitor- 
ous process by which the Reds were invited 
to sack western civilization? 

Numerous associates of Marshall have re- 
ported that in 1943 he seemed much more 
interested in furnishing arms to Russia than 
in equipping our own forces. He answered 
all criticism with this remark: “The fastest 
way to kill Germans is to send tanks to Rus- 
sia.” The thought of what would happen 
when an all-powerful Russian Army stood 
astride Europe—apparently no such thought 
ever crossed his great mind. 

At the Yalta Conference in February 1945, 
General Marshall helped to deliver Asia to 
Russia just as he had helped to deliver 
Europe at Tehran. Japan was beaten and 
would have surrendered to us within 6 
months, but Marshall was so anxious to co- 
operate with Russia that he approved the 
granting to Russia of Port Arthur, Dairen, 
preeminent rights in Manchuria, the Kurile 
Islands, the southern part of Sakhalin— 
everything thet would enable Russia to dom- 
inate Asia. 

The man who sat next to Marshall at 
Yalta was Alger Hiss, and Hiss was the ex- 
ponent of the Acheson-Jessup policies in 
the State Department, the men who believed 
the destiny of China lies with the Commu- 
nists.” On no point at Yalta did Marshall 
disagree with Hiss. 

After the war the Hiss-Acheson-Jessup 
group squeezed the last drop of usefulness 
out of the greatest living American. They 
sent im to China to compel the Chinese Na- 
tionalists to quit fighting and come to terms 
with the Communists. It was Marshall who 
embargoed arms shipments to Chiang Kai- 
shek, and it was Marshall’s personal order 
which allowed the first Chinese Communist 
armies to enter Manchuria. 

One of the Americans who patiently 
briefed General Marshall on the Chinese 
situation was Col. Ivan D. Yeaton, who had 
been assigned to Yenan, headquarters of the 
Chinese Communists. Colonel Yeaton 
warned Marshall of Mao’s close ties with the 
Kremlin. But Marshall completely disre- 
garded this advice; he listened instead to the 
pro-Communists in the State Department; 
and when he forced Chiang to cut his army 
down to 50 divisions, he forced numbers of 
Chinese Nationalist troops to join the Red 
Army so that they could get food and pay. 

When Marshall returned from China, which 
he had helped deliver to the Communists, 
and was made Secretary of State, his first 
action was to name Acheson his chief of staff 
with “complete authority to cleanse the De- 
partment.” 

In 1947 Marshall sent Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer to China. When Wedemeyer’s report 
did not ratify Marshall's findings—when it 
urged instead that we erect a bulwark against 
communism in China—Marshall angrily sup- 
pressed the report and banished Wedemeyer 
to an obscure post. Marshall, on his record, 
is a man who believes in suppressing reports; 
he doesn't believe that the people should 
have the truth; he blames the people for 
disasters. 

Before he left his post of Secretary of 
State because of ill health, Marshall gave 
his name to the European-aid plan. Actu- 
ally the plan was first proposed by Dean 
Acheson, speaking for Truman, in the little 
town of Cleveland, Miss., May 8, 1947. Tru- 
man called it the Marshall plan, but a few 
weeks after the plan’s promulgation Marshall 
was unable to say under questioning whether 
or not Eire was included in his own plan. 

In 1949 Marshall retired. In retirement 
he was given the post of head of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. His retirement pay as a 
five-star general was, with living allowances, 
$18,761 a year, but he accepted from the 
Red Cross an additional $22,500 a year as 


salary and $6,000 a year as expenses, His 








, Basil O'Connor, had served the 
Red Cross without pay. 

When Truman was considering whether or 
not to send troops into Korea, he 
sought the advice of his “greatest living 
American.” Marshall advised him to send 
in the troops—and this is now conceded 
to have been one of the most foolish and 
disastrous decisions ever made by an Amer- 
ican Government. After suffering 50,000 
casualties we are now struggling to get out 
of Korea so that we can exploit the advan- 
tageous position which we were in before 
Truman, Marshall, and Acheson committed 
our ground troops. 

As Secretary of Defense, Marshall's war 
planning is now gravely distrusted by the 
ablest officers in the Armed Forces. He and 
his manpower assistant, Anna M. Rosenberg, 
want a vast land army with 18-year-olds as 
the core. On December 15, 1950, he was 
called in to confer with Truman and the 
leaders of Congress. Three times Marshall 
spoke up during lulls to say: “I’m going to 
build a big new army.” This was his only 
contribution to the discussion, and each 
time he made the pronouncement he smiled 
proudly. Members of Congress left the con- 
ference shaking their heads. 

Marshall planned the second war with 
airplanes having the lowest priority of all 
armaments. He conferred weekly with the 
eighty-odd-year-old Pershing, and Pershing 
detested airplanes—he told Congress that 
“no airplane had ever affected the course of 
a battle.” 

Today it is feared that Marshall is plan- 
ning to fight the Russian and Chinese hordes 
with manpower. When the Air Force sends 

ions to him, he merely draws a line 
through the pages and sends them back. 

In January 1951, Marshall made another 
remarkable appearance before a Senate sub- 
committee. Talking about his 18-year-olds 
and his big new army, he said, “I sometimes 
think that our standards are too luxurious. 
I think sometimes we more than is 
advisable. When I was in the Army, we 
didn’t have turkey and chicken. This is off 
the record, of course, I wouldn’t want the 
troops to hear it.” 

In the room where Marshall was speaking 
thus off the record were at least 300 persons, 
including representatives of Tass, the Soviet 
news agency. 

Perhaps Truman ts correct. Perhaps Mar- 
shall is, indeed, the greatest living American. 
But the free world will certainly have to be 
strong if we are to survive much more of his 
advice. 





California’s Democratic Attorney General 
Denounces Central Arizona Project 
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Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a communication from Edmund 
(Pat) G. Brown, attorney general of 
Califernia, regarding the proposed cen- 
tral Arizona project—S. 75 and H. R. 
1500—now before both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

Speaking as the chief law officer of 
California, Mr. Brown states that the 
first objective must be the decisive de- 
feat of this legislation, and he reiterates 
his intention to support fully the mem- 
vers of the California congressional dele- 
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gation in their effort to win that ob- 
jective. 

Mr. Brown points out that the pres- 
ent central Arizona bill gives only lip 
service to California’s repeated efforts to 
take the Colorado River controversy be- 
fore the Supreme Court for final adjudi- 
cation. He expresses his disapproval of 
the present bill’s subsidiary provision 
for Supreme Court review, which, he 
declares, has been tied as a tail to the 
central Arizona kite, and binds litiga- 
tion to prior congressional approval of 
the fantastic project. 

Terming the central Arizona bill a 
“serious threat to the national economy,” 
Mr. Brown states that it entails stag- 
gering subsidies amounting to billions 
of dollars, which would be an additional 
burden on the Nation’s taxpayers. 

The complete text of Mr. Brown’s com- 
munication follows: 


My Dear ConGrEessMAaN ENGcLE: Since as- 
suming the office of attorney general of Cali- 
fornia and surveying the problems that con- 
front the State in which the attorney gen- 
eral has an official interest and responsi- 
bility, I have become convinced that none of 
these is of more immediate and far-reach- 
ing concern than the proposed central Ari- 
zona project. 

A review of the record in the current and 
earlier convince me that our Cali- 
fornia delegation in both House and Sen- 
ate has been vigilant, courageous, and vig- 
orous in opposition to what is obviously a 
serious threat, not only to the national econ- 
omy, but to California’s right and need to 
the use of the waters of the Colorado, con- 
firmed to various California public agencies 
under Federal contract. It is gratifying to 
me personally that you and your colleagues 
have made such a splendid record and have 
held the line so well. As the chief law offi- 
cer of the State I propose to support fully 
the work you and they have done and are 
doing. You may be assured of my earnest 
and complete support also in the handling of 
the many legal problems involved in which 
my office may be of service to you. 

The first objective must be to defeat de- 
cisively the pending bills on the central Ari- 
zona project. It is unsound and infeasible. 
Power which could better be used for the 
needs of industry in the Southwest must not 
be dedicated to the relatively uneconomic 
pumping of water for irrigation of ordinary 
field crops. The project would entail hidden 
subsidies in a staggering total amount by di- 
verting the interest component in power rates 
to repayment of the capital cost of irrigation 
works. The proposed financial scheme pro- 
vides no revenues to pay the interest on the 
national debt which would necessarily be 
incurred to construct the works; and it 
woul" cost the taxpayers of the Nation over 
$2,000,000,000 in interest over the 75-year 
financing period. The cost of the works 
themselves is wholly disproportionate to the 
value of the lands involved. 

After the defeat of the central Arizona 
project, which I trust will be the result of 
your efforts directed against the bills, there 
will remain a serious controversy between 
California and Arizona over the rights of 
each to the use of the waters of the Colorado. 
This dispute must be settled, in the interest 
of interstate harmony and tn fairness to the 
great economic considerations at stake. If 
negotiation fails, then the issues should be 
submitted to the only tribunal authorized 
to determine them—the United States Su- 
preme Court. Iam in accord with the efforts 
that have been made by California's Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to bring about the 
mecessary waiver of Federal immunity as a 
foundation for such litigation. I cannot 
approve the subsidiary provision for Supreme 
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Court review that has been tied as a tail to 
the central Arizona project kite, because it 
&-ves only lip serv'ce to a solution through 
the Supreme Court and binds this to prior 
congressional .pproval of the proposed fan- 
tastic irrigation venture. Certainly the 
availability of the needed water should be 
decided before the costly Arizona proposal is 
given congressional approval, contingent or 
otherwise. 

We in California are confident, morally and 
legally, of the soundness of our position 
founded upon the water rights we hoid. We 
have been and are willing to submit the 
points at issue to the Supreme Court, and to 
do this without any $2,000,000,000 string at- 
tached. The efforts of you and your col- 
leagues will surely bring this reasonable 
course to realization. 





Railroads: A Vital National Asset 
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Monday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, an address de- 
livered at a meeting of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Club of St. Louis, Mo., on February 
15, 1951, by former Congressman Leon- 
idas C. Dyer, of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Dyer 
served as a Member of the United States 
House of Representatives from the 
Sixty-second to the Seventy-second 
Congresses, inclusive. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rartzoaps: A ViTat NATIONAL ASSET 
(By Leonidas C. Dyer) 

I wish to speak to you about the Nation's 
transportation facilities, with special refer- 
ence to the railroad system. 

I need not emphasize the vital importance 
of adequate transportation to our economy 
and national security. Without a high de- 
gree of mobility, economic activity would re- 
vert to a primitive state, and our means of 
defense against aggression would be crippled. 
Movement is an essential adjunct to extrac- 
tion and utilization of raw materials, manu- 
facture, distribution of commodities, and 
countless other operations embodied in our 
complex and highly developed economy. 
Transportation provides valuable social ad- 
vantages, and makes possible the economic 
and political unity of a country whose terri- 
tory stretches from coast to coast. In times 
of national emergency, such as war, our 
armies would be helpless without transport, 
and we should be able to move neither men 
nor equipment. The urgent military re- 
quirement of “getting the mostest there the 
fastest” would be an impossibility. 

The United States has transportation 
facilities superior to, and more abundant 
than, those of any other nation in the world. 
Our country comprises about 6 percent of 
the land area of the world; we have about 7 
percent of the world’s population, but our 
means of transport represent a much greater 
proportion of world totals. For example, we 
possess 33 percent of the world’s railroad 
mileage, about 70 percent of the world’s 
motor vehicles, and a large percentage of the 
world’s improved highway mileage. 

It is my firm conviction that certain trans- 
portation problems exist which, & not 
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solved, will eventually cause serious deteri- 
oration in our national transport system. I 
shall try to point out, briefly, some of the 
developments now taking place which are 
definite danger signals. 

Let me review briefly the development of 
transportation in this country. First, of 
course, there was the post road and the canal. 
By 1830, rail service made its appearance. 
During the next 100 years, railroads made 
one of the most remarkable growths of any 
mode of transportation in all history. The 
railway network increased from 23 miles in 
1830 to 193,000 miles in 1900, and further 
expanded to a peak of 254,000 miles just prior 
to the First World War. Rail transport serv- 
ice, during that time, became available from 
coast to coast and from Canada to Mexico. 
Since then, railrcad efforts have been devoted 
chiefly to intensive improvement of existing 
facilities rather than to further expansion of 
the network. 

Following the First World War, came the 
rise of motor transport. Today, a total of 
36,300,000 passenger cars, 7,693,000 trucks, 
and about 135,000 buses are in operation on 
the Nation's streets and highways. 

In the decade following the First World 
War, air transport emerged from its experi- 
mental state and became an accepted means 
of commercial transport for passengers, mail, 
and express. In 1949, domestic scheduled air 
carrier operations included movement of 
15,120,015 revenue passengers, and transport 
of 41,418,156 ton-miles of mail and 123,001,- 
652 ton-miles of express and freight. These 
totals are rising sharply. 

The last three decades have witnessed a 
-renaissance of inland waterway transporta- 
tion, due chiefly to large expenditures by the 
Federal Government for improvement of in- 
land waterways, such as rivers and channels, 
In the first 90 years of Federal Government, 
expenditures on waterways (including sea- 
coast harbors) totaled less than $90,000,000. 
In the decade following the First World War, 
they aggregated $492,000,000; in the decade 
of the thirties expenditures rose to $1,206,- 
000,000; and in the decade of the forties 
despite postponement of work because of 
war, the total exceeded $933,000,000. In fact, 
during the past 20 years the Government has 
spent almost twice as much on rivers and 
harbors as had been spent in all our na- 
tional history, prior to 1930. 

As a result of these large expenditures by 
Government, the volume of traffic moving 
over our inland waterways showed a marked 
increase. Roughly, the tonnage of water- 
borne commerce moving over rivers, canals, 
and connecting channels increased three- 
fold between 1922 and the beginning of the 
Second World War in 1939. Since that time 
there have been further incrases. 


Despite all this recent development and 
expansion of other forms of transport, the 
basic element in our national transportation 
is still the railway. Now almost a century 
and a quarter old, the railroads, as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission once pointed 
out (178 ICC 580), “now furnish the back- 
bone and most of the other vital bones of 
the transportation system of the country, 
and we believe this will be the situation for 
a long time to come.” 

The railroads, virtually the sole means of 
common carrier transport available to ship- 
pers and travelers for many years, now find 
themselves faced with a mounting tide of 
compeition, which has developed largely 
since the close of the First World War. The 
conditions under which this competition is 
permitted to operate, constitute a serious 
and growing threat to the continued welfare 
of the rail industry. Unless steps are taken 
to relieve this situation, we shall be guilty of 
permitting the essential railroads, the very 
foundation of our national transportation 
system, to deteriorate to a point where they 
cannot provide the volume and quality of 


services so vital to our economic welfare, and 
to our national security. This danger be- 
comes particularly significant in times like 
these, when the international situation is 
fraught with uncertainty and peril. 

I am not taking a position inimical to the 
new modes of transport which have come into 
being during the past 30 years. I believe 
there is a distinctive place in our national 
transportation system for motor transport, 
for water-borne facilities, and for air trans- 
port. Insofar as they provide services charac- 
terized by advantages which are inherent in 
these new means of moving property and 
people, they should receive every legitimate 
encouragement, both by Government and 
shipping and traveling patrons, 

The railroads only object to discrimina- 
tion. What are the inquities in competition 
of which the railroads complain? They may 
be grouped under three general heads: sub- 
sidies, inequality in regulation, and the vary- 
ing degree to which the several modes of 
transportation are subjected to taxation. 
The effect of such inequities is, of course, 
loss of rail traffic and revenues, increased 
costs of operation, and consequent inade- 
quate net earnings which make it difficult 
for the railroads to obtain capital funds for 
essential improvements at moderate cost. 

Motor transport, water carriers operating 
on our inland waterways, and domestic air 
transport operate with extensive facilities 
provided at public expense. In some in- 
stances, as in the case of air mail, outright 
subsidies are paid to carriers competing with 
the railroads. In most cases, no user charges 
are assessed against those carriers making 


use of the publicly provided ways over which. 


they operate, or for various other facilities 
such as navigation aids for water and air 
carriers, airway markers, air-traffic control, 
and the like. Commercial motor carriers 
using the highways usually pay less than 
maintenance cost and interest on the invest- 
ment involved. 

The result is that rates quoted by the car- 
riers which use such public facilities do not 
represent the full cost of the services they 
render the public. Railroads, on the other 
hand, which provide and finance all their 
own facilities are forced to compete on a 
rate basis with carriers whose sole invest- 
ment is that required for procurement of 
equipment. 

The result has been to build up additional 
competition for the railroads, with little 
thought for the welfare of the railroads, or 
for integration of the various facilities into 
a sound national system, in which each 
mode of transport would, if unsubsidized, 
serve the purpose for which best fitted. 

It is hardly necessary, I think, to enlarge 
this picture of a transportation situation 
with which you all are familiar. What I 
would emphasize is the detrimental effect, 
of course, to divert important elements of 
traffic from rail carriers. Not only is the 
volume of such diversion increasing, under 
present governmental policy, or lack of 
policy, but traffic thus weaned away from 
the rails is, in most instances, higher-rated 
types, the loss of which bears heavily on 
railroad revenues. Unlike the railroads, 
which constitute the only 100-percent com- 
mon-carrier mode of transport, competing 
carriers are permitted to pick and choose 
what they will carry. Naturally they select 
the better-paying types of traffic. Railroads, 
on the other hand, must and do carry every 
type of shipment offered. The monetary dis- 
advantage such a situation creates is exem- 
plified by the fact that the average ton-mile 
revenue received by highway carriers, com- 
mon and contract, which report such figures 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, is 
about four times the average ton-mile rev- 
enue of the railroads. This indicates the 
extent to which highway freight carriers 
select the traffic they wish to haul. 
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I have mentioned certain inequalities in 
regulation. Let us consider some of these 
inequalities and their effect on railroads. 
A few examples will serve. Although the 
Transportation Act of 1940 brought water 
carriers under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, that law pro- 
vided for so many exemptions that a large 
proportion of inland waterway movement, 
which is directly competitive with the rail- 
roads, is permitted to operate without any 
economic regulation whatever. These un- 
regulated carriers move a large percentage— 
probably as much as 70 or 75 percent—of all 
inland waterway traffic. Thus, the highway 
regulated railroads are forced to compete 
for a large part of inland waterway traffic 
with carriers over which the Government 
exercises no control, as far as economic regu- 
lation is concerned, 

Similarly, the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, 
now part II of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
exempts certain important classes of truckers 
from regulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. One of the escape provisions 
of that act relieves from the usual regula- 
tions motor vehicles used in carrying agri- 
cultural products, livestock, and fish. These 
exempt truckers are estimated by the Com- 
mission to number approximately 40,000 
which is twice as many as the 20,000 regu- 
lated motor carriers of property. Virtually 
half the fruit and vegetable crops of Florida, 
for example, are moved by truck which, with 
very limited exceptions, are exempt from any 
economic regulation. Such traffic is highly 
desirable from the standpoint of the rail- 
roads, but they must compete for it against 
motor trucks which are subject to no re- 
stramt as to rates or other restrictions under 
which the railroads operate. 

Railroads operate under a heavy burden 
of taxation. Like any other self-supporting 
business, railroads provide and maintain all 
of their facilities and pay taxes on them. 
These include cars and locomotives, shops in 
which such equipment is repaired, office 
buildings, and other structures, as well as 
roadways, tracks, signal systems, and numer- 
ous other properties. 

These facilities are distributed throughout 
the United States and are therefore subject 
to taxation by the several States and their 
various subdivisions, In addition to such 
taxes, railroads also pay Federal income and 
other taxes, besides being taxed heavily to 
support the retirement and unemployment 
insurance systems administered by the Rail. 
road Retirement Board. Taxes constitute a 
heavy drain on rail revenues, and currently 
take about 10 cents out of every dollar of 
operating revenue. 

In contrast to the railroad tax situation, 
such carrier groups as motor carriers, water 
carriers, and air transport, are relieved in 
large measure of tax burdens. 

In measuring the economic value of the 
railroad industry as a national asset, we 
should recognize that in addition to pro- 
viding a facilitating service—low cost, mass 
transportation—so necessary to the smooth 
working of our economy and so vital to our 
national security, the railroads contribute 
heavily to the welfare of the country as 
purchasers, as employers, and as taxpayers. 

In normal years, railroads purchase about 
23 percent of our bituminous coal produc- 
tion, about 19 percent of the fuel oil output, 
approximately 16 percent of the timber cut, 
and about 17 percent of the iron and steel 
output. In 1949, railroads of class I spent 
$1,641,000,000 in direct purchases of material 
and supplies. Of that total, fuel purchases 
aggregated $564,000,000; expenditures for 
forest products totaled $142,000,000; outlays 
for iron and steel products amounted to 
$454,000,000; miscellaneous purchases 
amounted to $181,000,000. 

The railroads also, in 1949, spent $1,312,- 
200,000 for additions and betterments to 
their properties; employed on the average 








1,191,c00 employees, and disbursed over $4,- 
$78,000,000 in wages and salaries. The tax 
bill of the railroads in 1949 aggregated about 
$833,000,000, or more than $2,200,000 a day. 
Incidentally, railway taxes toox 9.7 cents out 
of every rail operating revenue doilar, a fact 
to which I have already referred. 

In closing, I would reemphasize our criti- 
cal need of railroads in times of national 
emergency. In the supreme test which this 
country faced in the last war, the railroads 
carried nearly three-fourths of all the Na- 
tion’s freight traffic, more than 90 percent 
of war freight and more than 97 percent of 
organized military travel. In view of the 
present disturbed condition of our inter- 
national relations, the need for seeing that 
our railroads are kept in sound physical con- 
dition, is more pressing than ever before. 
This can be accomplished only by giving the 
railroads opportunity to earn enough to 
meet the capital outlays which the industry 
must make in order to provide a vitally 
needed transportation service. 

Railroads cannot continue indefinitely to 
provide the high class of service they do 
provide, and to which the public is entitled, 
on the meager returns of recent years. Un- 
less relief is afforded, our basic agency of 
transport will deteriorate. We should not 
and cannot let this happen. 





UNESCO and the Cultivation of Human 
Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE U:.-ITED STATES 


Monday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
of Dr. Richard H. Heindel, Deputy Direc- 
tor, UNESCO Relations Staff, Depart- 
ment of State, before the 1951 Conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
School Administrators meeting at At- 
lantic City on February 22. Dr. Heindel 
until a year or two ago served on the 
staff of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee; prior to that as a valued 
associate of mine in the Department of 
State. I have long argued that UNESCO 
cannot stand apart from the ideological 
struggle that is rending the world; that 
it must become a vigorous champion of 
freedom. Herein lies its great immedi- 
ate opportunity. Thus I am glad to see 
Dr. Heindel arguing that “when con- 
fronted by the poisoning of minds, the 





stifling of the sciences, the imposition - 


of canons of taste in art, and the sub- 
versive attacks on the cultural values of 
peoples and on the orderly improvement 
of disadvantaged countries,” UNESCO 
must work to “protect the integrity of 
education, science, and culture against 
the inroads of tyranny, totalitarianism, 
and—darkness.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNESCO anpdD THE CULTIVATION oF HuMAN 
RIcutTs 
(By Richard H. Heindel) 

UNESCO can be viewed as a revolution. 

If the title of this session—“UNESCO as a 
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World Force in the Establishment of Human 
Rights”—is taken seriously, UNESCO is cer- 
tainly much more than an academy. 

No one declaration, no one program, no 
one agency can comprehend the establish- 
ment of human rights and the staggering 
responsibilities which always accompany 
such rights. But I like to think that every- 
thing UNESCO touches, and everything that 
men and women of talents and good will do 
for it, alone or collectively, in any part of 
the world, advances the cause of human 
rights. 

Examine a few of the related, major 
UNESCO activities which are “directed to- 
ward the peace and prosperity of mankind” 
at a time when “human solidarity is under 
trial and when human richts are in peril.” 
You may conclude that UNESCO can be in- 
terpreted as an agent of brain-power and 
leadership—to guide the present revolutions 
against oppression and poverty into more 
democratic channels, and to inject a leaven 
of universalism into the stirring nationalism 
of many areas of the world. 

I am certain that UNESCO's dyanmic role 
dces not frighten us. Even Karl Marx once 
said, “In the eighteenth century, the Ameri- 
can War of Independence sounded the toc- 
sin for the European middie class * * * 
in the nineteenth century the American Civil 
War sounded it for the European working 
class.” Recently, Justice William O. Doug- 
las suggested that the United States “direct 
the revolutions of the world into demo- 
cratic channels;” if we do, he adds, “We will 
at once enlist the support and enthusiasm 
of the peoples.” 

Time and time again, American scholars, 
educators, and intellectuals have tried to do 
something about the situation described by 
the Director General of UNESCO when he 
spoke in Cleveland, April 1949—‘“The most 
dangerous division in the world is the one 
between education and ignorance, between 
the culturally privileged and the culturally 
underprivileged, between the intellectual 
‘haves’ and the intellectual ‘have-nots’.” 

I am saying these things because I be- 
lieve the fundamental objectives and pri- 
ority directions of UNESCO coincide with 
United States foreign policies generally, and 
with the basic motivations of American 
scholarly and creative workers. I am say- 
ing this, too, because forces hostile to 
UNESCO and to us have been debauching 
the integrity of education, science, and cul- 
ture, they have stolen and perverted our 
most cherished words and values, and they 
heve generally fouled international seman- 
tics and the channels of communication. 

In my reading of American history, of 
American education, I find a democratic, 
dynamic political and social heritage; a pop- 
ulation of many nationalities, creeds, and 
races; the willingness to share ideas and 
experience through education and by mass 
media; a concern for civic responsibility and 
individual dignity; technological skilis for 
@ world that is being rapidly changed by 
the impact of science; and broad as well as 
specialized accomplishments in many fields 
of knowledge and creation. I do not find, 
in sum, a dreary record of reaction, war 
mongering, incurious provincialism, ob- 
surcantism, dilettantism, or cultural im- 
perialism. 

I believe this analysis explains in part 
why the United States takes, and ought to 
take, such a deep interest in helping 
UNESCO find its vital role in the present 
world situation, Besides, there are many 
advantages, for ourselves and for the rest 
of the world, in testing and sharing Ameri- 
can strengths and ideas through a multilate 
eral agency of many nations and cultures, 

1. In peace, in establishing the bed- 
tock of human rights, the widest of the cen- 
tral themes running through the UNESCO 
program, UNESCO has begun to concentrate 
som> of its efforts on fundamental educa- 
tion, within its regular program and pos- 
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sibly in a special project which would apply 
$20,000,000 over a period of 12 years for 
various areas such as equatorial Africa, Latin 
America, the Fer East, India, and the Middle 
East. 

The masses want education and give it a 
higher priority that we might imagine under 
the present circumstances. Projects aimed 
at preparing the illiterate, the unfranchised, 
and the young for useful national and inter- 
national participation require zeal, patience, 
diplomacy, and skills. Here is a task which 
may very well involve the competences and 
contributions of all the scholarly and cre- 
ative fields presently identified with UNESCO. 
Of course, this is a long-term process. But 
immediate, vigorous, and proper execution 
now will yield immediate values and results 
which are urgently needed. 

I am confident that American education 
has much to contribute in know-how, per- 
sonnel, and spirit to this priority, to this 
revolution if you like. And you can work on 
it at home or in the foreign fields. 

2. Economic well-being is an aspiration for 
all people throughout the world. UNESCO 
has got under way its share of the world’s 
work in technical assistance and has agree- 
ments with 13 countries. Basically, this also 
includes the encouragement of improved 
training for tomorrow’s leaders in educa- 
tion and science. Tossibly, if one looks at 
the time tables, at the urgencies, secondary 
education may need as much invigoration as 
&@ program for universal literacy. 

Here again all the disciplines and special- 
ties can participate, perhaps not so much to 
elaborate as to share the world’s store of 
knowledge. Yes, UNESCO is as revolutionary 
as the spirit behind our great elementary and 
secondary school system, and behind the act 
of our land-grant colleges and universities. 

But this is not enough. And, fortunately, 
UNESCO does not think so either. 

3. It is heartening to hear the Director 
General of UNESCO declare that: “UNESCO 
is first and foremost an organ of education 
for peace under the law.” This must cer- 
tainly mean a vigorous and effective support 
for the United Nations’ system, human rights, 
collective security, and the development of a 
sense of loyalty to international cooperation. 

The programs of “education for interna- 
tional understanding” and of “teaching 
about the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies,” one may surmise, will enable 
influential leaders and major public opinion 
groups to play a more effective, intelligent 
part in influencing the course of interna- 
tional affairs toward peace and security. A 
positive educational program in support of 
the kind of international life the UN stands 
for is necessary on a world-wide basis. This 
seems to me political education of the high- 
est order—political literacy is added to lit- 
eracy. A thinking citizenry cannot but be 
an appropriate concept for UNESCO. 

It appears to me, to adapt the words of the 
executive board’s resolution about Korea last 
August, that these programs will help to 
reinforce “in the minds of men the intellec- 
tual and moral defences of peace through 
law.” This is important, even thouch we 
must admit that only free minds ‘have al- 
ternatives from which to choose. 

This work will help to correlate intellec- 
tual enlightenment and the maintenance of 
peace and justice. Once more, this activity 
helps us to achieve a synoptic view—it is 
not just what UNESCO can do for particular 
educational, scientific, or cultural activities, 
it'is also what education, science, and cul- 
ture can do for UNESCO, 

So much for these three priorities. 

There are other projects and intrumental- 
ities which are related to today’s theme, and 
also to what you are doing and can do in 
your own community. 

You are a contributor to and beneficiary 
of whatever helps to carry out the demon- 
stration of world cultural interdependence, 
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Certain of you, for example, have been try- 
ing hard to broaden and deepen foreign area 
studies in your school systems. A sincere 
recoznition of the achievements of other cul- 
tures helps to promote solidarity among di- 
verse peoples. UNESCO, through activities 
in the field of book and gift coupons, trans- 
lations, the interchange of persons, and the 
removal of barriers, has aimed at widening 
and improving the sharing and interchange 
of essential scholarly and cultural data. 

There is little doubt that UNESCO has to 
solve a communication problem in the rela- 
tively new field of intercultural relations and 
cultural diplomacy. This is not easy be- 
cause in many countries the intellectuals 
have not solved communication among them- 
selves or with the masses of their own coun- 
try. The way is wide open for social inven- 
tions, workable devices, and the testing of 
traditional methods in the field of inter- 
national cultural relations. UNESCO has 
also to recognize and digest the growing 
knowledge about social action and the roots 
of social behavior. It will have to identify 
basic predispositions and motivations, and 
it will have to find the best ways for UNESCO 
to influence and modify attitudes and be- 
havior. 

UNESCO cannot be designed merely as an 
arena for genteel discussion on seemingly ir- 
relevant topics, or for neutral aloofness when 
confronted by the poisoning of minds, the 
stifling of the sciences, the imposition of 
canons of taste in art, and the subversive at- 
tacks on the cultural values of peoples and 
on the orderly improvement of disadvan- 
taged countries. UNESCO and its national 
commissions can and should develop the 
prestige which would help to achieve bal- 
ance and perspective in a troubled world, and 
which would help to maintain the unity and 
morale of the UNESCO world. UNESCO, as 
many of us here may view it, has a particular 
responsibility to protect the integrity of edu- 
cation, science, and culture against the in- 
roads of tyranny, totalitarianism, and— 
darkness. 

Yes, the cultivation of human rights is a 
plodding, searching, arduous task which is 
only occasionally lighted with drama. It is 
good that UNESCO is an ally in that task. 


The Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I have 
been requested to ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Fourth Class Service,” which appeared 
in the Chicago Daily News recently. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FourTH Cuiass SERVICE 

A Daily News staff member who has lived 
in many parts of the world, and who is now 
in New York City, has been keeping tabs on 
the mail service between Chicago and New 
York. He says that ordinary mail from here 
to his home in Queens takes 4 days—about 
the same time as air mail from Chicago to 
Rome. 

His conclusion is that the United States 
now has about the same letter service as a 


second-rate Latin American country. It’s 
better in Brazil and in many European coun- 
tries whose governments we subsidize. 

If the time ever comes when our Govern- 
ment finds a decreased need for raising liv- 
ing standards all over the world, perhaps 
some of the savings could be devoted to im- 
proving the mail service in the United 
States. 


Beloit (Wis.) Buccaneers Basketball 
Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my re- 
marks an article which has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Jud Allen, publicity man 
for Beloit College, on his favorite sub- 
ject of the Beloit College basketball 
team. I am submitting his statement 
which brings worthy recognition to a 
small Midwestern College which has only 
400 eligible men for varsity athletics yet 
is in big-time basketball in this country. 
I am proud to present the article in 
question: 

Beloit College’s basketball team has often 
been referred to as “the smallest school in 
the big time.” 

The 104-year-old liberal arts college located 
on the southern boundary of Wisconsin has 
slightly less than a thousand students, with 
only 400 men eligible for varsity athletics. 
While it has made an impressive basketball 
record since the arrival of Coach Dolphe 
Stanley following the war, like any small 
school, it must defeat an army of sports 
skeptics before gaining any recognition in 
athletics. 

The unheralded Buccaneers made their 
debut in the big time several weeks ago 
when they met a strong DePaul University 
team at the Chicago Stadium. What re- 
sulted was one of the most surprising ex- 
hibitions of basketball ever seen in any arena 
this or any season. 

Before the largest crowd of stadium sea- 
son (more than 13,000) Beloit defeated De- 
Paul 94 to 60, to set a new stadium scoring 
record, previously held by Kentucky and the 
University of Illinois (86 points). It was 
DePaul’s only decisive defeat of the sea- 
son, having lost by three points to Ken- 
tucky, the Nation’s number one team, and in 
a double overtime to Oklahoma A & M. 
DePaul also listed the University of Illinois 
as one of its victims, Illinois is currently 
leading the Big Ten. 

Here were some of the comments by the 
Chicago scribes following the game: 

“Beloit gave the most amazing exhibition 
of speed and ball-handling I've ever wit- 
nessed,” said sportscaster Joe Wilson. 

“Beloit easily belongs among the Nation’s 
top 10. It is the most beautifully condi- 
tioned club I’ve ever seen,” said Bob Russell 
of the Chicago Daify News. 

“I was tired just watching them. Nobody 
can run that much,” commented Dutch 
Lonborg, athletic director of Kansas Univer- 
sity. 

“I’d rank the Buccaneers among the first 
10,” said Ed Sainsburg of the United Press. 

“Beloit is the runningest and best passing 
team I’ve ever seen in my coaching career. 
After Kentucky and Oklahoma A & M, they 
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are as good as any team in the country,” 
said Ray Meyer, coach of DePaul. 

“Isn’t it wonderful that a little school 
like Beloit can have a team like that. 
Amazing,” said Tug Wilson, Big Ten Athletic 
Commissioner. 

These were just a few of the comments 
made by a completely surprised crowd of 
basketball fans. 

Coach Stanley had this to say after the 
game: 

“I only hope that this game will help the 
cause of all small colleges who may have 
everything but the recognition they deserve. 
So many people seem to forget that excel- 
ae has always been based on quality, not 
size.” 


Lebanon, Conn.: Example in Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the text of an 
article which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of March 4, under the 
page 1 heading “Booklet on Connecticut 
village going to Russia to answer lies.” 

Mr. Speaker, this refers to Lebanon, a 
town in New London County in my dis- 
trict, and I would like to say that I share 
with every citizen of Lebanon the feeling 
of pride that this town has been selected 
as one of the typical communities in the 
United States, to demonstrate to the 
people of otl.er lands, the kind of lives 
we lead and the type of folks that we are. 

I would like to say, also, Mr. Speaker, 
that I commend the State Department 
for its judgment in the sclection of Leb- 
anon as an exemplary community. It is 
one of our historic towns, having been 
settled in the closing years of the seven- 
teenth century, named in 1697 for Leb- 
anon in the Near East, and incorporated 
in 1700. It was the home of Gov. Jona- 
than Trumbull, the celebrated War Sec- 
retary referred to by George Washington 
as “Brother Jonathan,” and it was from 
the War Office in Lebanon that much of 
the business of organizing and equipping 
and supplying Washington’s armies was 
transacted. 

That is not its only claim to fame, by 
any means. It is a beautiful and peace- 
ful community whose citizens are regu- 
lar, freedom-loving Americans, with 
reverence for the great past of our coun- 
try, and concern about its future, and 
about the peace of the world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BooKLet ON CONNECTICUT VILLAGE GOING TO 
Russia To ANSWER LiES—STATE DEPARTMENT 
PrinTING 500,000 SHowING DEMOCRACY IN 
LEsANON—DISTRIBUTION PLAN Is SECRET 

(By Bernard Peyton, Jr.) 

The State Department announced yester- 
day in New York and Washington that it has 
prepared a 24-page pamphlet about an Amer- 
ican village and will print 500,000 copies, 
many of them for distribution behind the 








iron curtain, to combat lies about this coun- 
try there. 

The Department picked out Lebanon, 
Conn., a rural and unsophisticated dairy 
town of 1,400 popula‘ion, 25 miles southeast 
of Hartford, as best exemplifying the demo- 
cratic process in action. This town, which 
was founded 251 years ago, and has never 
yielded very far to big city attractions or 
pressures, should appeal to peoples all over 
the world, the Department indicated. 

The pamphlet, filled with photographs of 
village activities, will be printed in 18 lan- 
guages including Russian. Michael J. Mc- 
Dermott, press officer of the State Depart- 
ment, declined to state how it would be dis- 
tributed within Soviet-controlled areas. 

“If I told you, maybe we couldn't dis- 
tribute it,” he said. 

The cover of the pamphlet bears a picture 
of children in front of a library, and the story 
opens with an aerial view of the rolling coun- 
tryside in which Lebanon is situated. The 
commentary begins: 

“Beset by anxiety, a tiny farming village 
has an air of unreal tranquillity. To the 
casual eye such would be the first impression 
of Lebanon—a little cluster of buildings 
some 50 miles from the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean in the northeastern United States. 
Each rocky field is bounded by waist-high 
fences of stone, culled from the earth 
through the 200 years the fields have been 
cultivated. Little traffic passes by.” 

The narrative carries the reader through 
town meetings, social get-togethers at homes, 
and the various occupations of the residents. 
A theme links the successive lay-outs: The 
young couples in town feel the need for a 
kindergarten, but are opposed by the elders, 
who feel the need is not too drastic. 

The young members work up interest in 
their project, and ultimately, through a 
process indigenous to democracy, put it over. 
This situation, the Department said, closely 
reflects its actual prototype in Lebanon. 

Lebanon’s historical importance, pro- 
claimed by its own residents and by State 
chapters of patriotic societies, which hold 
their annual conventions on the village 
green, did not influence the selection of the 
town for the pamphlet, according to the 
Department. 

Nevertheless, it conceded that the home-~ 
bred background of the village’s residents— 
many of whom are descendants of the orig- 
inal settlers—has been responsible for main- 
taining the village heritage. Headstones in 
the town cemetery are inscribed with the 
names of Revolutionary War soldiers, and 
the famous village green, a mile long and 500 
feet wide, was a camping site for Lafayette 
and a French detachment for 8 months dur- 
ing the war. 


HAS HISTORIC CHURCH 


At the south end of the green, known as 
Lebanon Common, stands the Lebanon Con- 
gregational Church, founded the year the 
village was started. John Trumbull, the 
painter, designed the present replacement 
for the original structure. His father, Jona- 
than Trumbull, was the only governor 
elected by the people and not an appointee 
of George III, and inspired the people of the 
State to help General Washington in his 
bleakest hour. Governor Trumbull, a resi- 
dent of Lebanon, delivered 300 cattle to the 
American forces at Valley Forge when their 
provisions were almost exhausted. 

The town in those days was the fifth 
largest in the State, with a population of 
4,000. Its residents employed themselves 
much as they do now—in farming. Today 
dairy herds graze over many hillsides near- 
by, with chickens and vegetables adding to 
the farmer’s fare. There are no industrial 
plants, and most of what is grown 1s con- 
sumed locally. 

The disinterest in an export economy is 
typical of the residents. The town was once 
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a stagecoach stop on the New York-Boston 
road. When the railroad pushed through, 
the citizens vigorously opposed it, and today 
the Willimantic branch of the New Haven 
bypasses the town to its junction 5 miles 
north. 


TOWN HAS FOUR CHURCHES 


Lebanon, besides its kindergarten, boasts 
an elementary school and the Tisdale High 
School. Although the Congregational Church 
is most prominent, with its command of the 
green, the residents attend a Baptist, a 
Roman Catholic, and a Methodist Church, 
with pride in the influence these churches 
have had on community development. 

“Lebanon people do not ask anyone else 
to accept their ideas,” the pamphlet states, 
“but they do have some beliefs which are 
perhaps larger in scope than this one small 
village: 

“They believe: The needs of the individual 
are the concern of the community; the com- 
munity can act successfully to meet those 
needs; the goals of stability and progress 
can be attained within the framework of a 
free society. 





Foreign Policy Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
permission granted me by the House, I 
include a draft of a letter and a form of 
foreign policy questionnaire, which I 
propose to send to people in my district. 
I shall later report the results with the 
hope that we may obtain some help from 
a cross-section opinion of my area. 

The letter and questionnaire follow: 


My Dear FRIEND: Most problems now 
facing the people have their root in one 
thing: The foreign and military policy of 
the United States. For example: 

1, Upon the nature of our policy depends 
the severity and duration of the draft of 
our young men. Their very lives depend 
upon decisions in the immediate future. 

2. The President’s budget calls for $71,- 
000,000,000 cash, a Federal tax increase of 
approximately sixteen billion. New Jersey's 
share is calculated at nearly two and a half 
billion or about $2,000 for the year from the 
average head of a family o: four. A large 
percentage of this money is allocated to the 
support of a possible global war. Taxes are 
high and will be very much higher. Very few 
begrudge any sacrifice necessary for Amer- 
ica’s defense, but millions object to preparing 
for a vast land war in Asia. 

3. Prices are high, and despite controls, 
will be higher. Goods of all kinds will be 
scarcer; restricted. Black markets will be 
back; possibly rationing. These are incident 
to a war economy, which in turn depends on 
the wisdom or the folly of the foreign 
policy. 

Illustrations could be multiplied. You 
can be sure that the subject of paramount 
importance in the whole world today is the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

Therefore, I am issuing a short special 
questionnaire, devoted to this single sub- 
ject. Many of you know my views. I want 
to know more about yours. 

That’s the way a representative govern- 
ment works the best. 

Your prompt answers will help me to de- 
cide issues now before us, and you will be 
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participating in what is called the Great 
Debate. 
Sincerely, 
MILLET HAND, 
Member of Congress. 
Return to me at 1504 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


“The great debate” now proceeding in the 
country and in the Congress, concerns itself 
with a fundamental question of whether 
the President, as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces, may, by his own action, 
send them into war in Korea, or send them, 
as he now proposes, to occupy Europe, or 
whether Congress, having the sole right to 
make war, must approve basic policies which 
involve war or the possibility of war. What 
do you think? 

1. Committing ground troops to Europe, or 
elsewhere outside of the continental United 
States: 

() A. May be done by the President alone. 

O B. Must be done only with the con- 
sent of Congress. 

0 C. Should not be done at all. 

2. Dealing with question No. 1 a little 
further, Senator Tarr argues that if Russia 
intends to attack Western Europe, it will 
do so now, and certainly not wait the two 
or more years it will take to prepare de- 
fenses there; moreover that no land army 
can be built sufficiently large to resist the 
huge numbers that Russia can bring to the 
attack. Eisenhower feels that Europe has 
the will to resist, and if encouraged by our 
leadership and divisions, will build up a 
strength that will deter war: 

Which is closest to your position? 

(a) ( Give Europe all the aid necessary 
in an attempt to build strong defenses there. 

(b) © Send the four divisions now pro- 
posed, but no more. 

(c) ( Send no men, but supply Europe 
with equipment. 

(d) 1 Send no equipment or aid, unless 
Europe raises its own adequate army. 

(e) O Keep out of Europe entirely. 

3. If Russia attacked Western Europe to- 
morrow, should we: 

(a) ( Continue to mobilize a large land 
army to fight Russia in Europe, Asia, or both. 

(b) © Concentrate our Air Force in Eng- 
land, or at any other available point, and at- 
tack and harass the Russian Army in Europe. 

(c) ( Attack Russia itself by air. 

(dad) () Let Europe protect itself and con- 
cern ourselves exclusively with the defense 
of this hemisphere. 

4. On June 25, 1950, the North Koreans 
launched an attack on South Korea. Fol- 
lowing the Truman doctrine, which assumes 
it to be our duty to help any free people 
anywhere resist aggression, the President or- 
dered the Navy, Air Force, and most of our 
Army and Marine Corps into action. 

What was originally deccribed as a police 
action has resulted in 50,000 American casual- 
ties. Was the action justified? Wheat should 
we have done, or now do? 

(a) () Send the Navy and Air Force to 
harass the North Koreans, but kept away 
from a land engagement. 

(b) 0 Done nothing on the assumption 
that our vital interests were not affected. 

(c) () Waited to see if the United Nations 
were willing to do their full share. 

(ad) () Gone ahead as we did to uphold the 
principle of collective security. 

(e) O Now that we're in it, fight it out. 

(f) 0 Withdraw from Korea. 

5. Nearly all Americans agree that the 
freedom of the United States must be de- 
fended at any cost. The question is where 
and how? Leading Americans have recently 
declared a variety of views. They are 
summed up here verv briefly. Mark the one 
closest to your opinion; 
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(a) © Truman administration: Support 
free people everywhere in resisting aggres- 
sion. “Contain” communism wherever it 
seeks to dominate. For example, fight in 
Korea, assist and perhaps fight in Indochina, 
Iran, India; lend our men and arms to Eu- 
rope. In short, fight wherever Russia, or 
those influenced by Russia, fight. 

(b) ( Kennedy: Give up Asia as a bad job, 
and leave Europe to protect itself. Withdraw 
to the Western Hemisphere, and build 
strongest possible defense for North and 
South America. Russia will bite off more 
than it can chew, and will be unable to main- 
tain its dominant position 

(c) (© Hoover: Concentrate on defenses of 
Western Hemisphere, but maintain our sur- 
rounding positions as in Japan, the Philip- 
pines, etc. Aid Europe only after it proves 
its willingness to help itself. 

(d) © Taft: Much like Hoover. Is willing 
to send a limited number of divisions to Eu- 
rope, but insists that Congress must approve, 
noet fust the President 

(e) [ Dewey: The administration posi- 
tion, except that he favors all-out mobiliza- 
t.on, including at least 100 divisions. 

6. A group of 123 Republican Representa- 
tives recently filed a six-point Declaration 
of Policy, under which they propose to 
change the course of the administration's 
foreign policy. How do you feel about each 
point? 

Yes O No 1. Whatever our future 
military or political policy is to be, it must 
be determined with the full participation 
and approval of the Congress. 

Yes 0 Nof 2. Make this country im- 
pregnable to attack. 

Yes O No[ 38. Reduce nonessential ci- 
vilian expenditures. 

Yes © No 4. Build a strong defense 
system in the Western Hemisphere. 

Yes 0 No[( 5. Establish a strong de- 
fense line in the Atlantic and Pacific. 
Refuse further aid of any kind to Western 
Europe unless persuaded that Western Eu- 
rope is carrying its full share of the burden. 
In any case invite Britain and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations to participate 
fully in this program. 

Yes (1 No( 6. Conclude peace treaties 
with Germany, Japan, and Austria. 

7. Do you favor— 

Yes 0 No([C) Draft of 18-year-olds. 

Yes O No Draft of married men be- 
tween 19 and 26. 

Yes O No() Draft of veterans. 

8. Ox the principal branches of the armed 
services, which does the strategy of this 
country require to be at top strength? 

(a) O Army. 

(b) 0 Navy. 

(c) () Air Force. 

Sign only if you choose, 


Address ...-..-.-----<-------2 


Free Wheat to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Elkhorn Independent on 
Thursday, February 22, entitled “Free 
Wheat to India.” The editor raises this 
important question in connection with 
the current legislation: “Shall the Amer- 
ican taxpayer alone pay the bill for free 


wheat to India?” What about the 
United Nations helping out? The edi- 
torial follows: 


FREE WHEAT TO INDIA 


India appealed to the United States for 
millions of bushels of wheat to avert a 
famine and there are indications that the 
wheat will be given without charge. 

That is typical cf American generosity, 
and the urge to take care of unfortunate 
people who are starving is traditionally 
American. We hope that wheat is furnished 
immediately. 

But why didn’t India ask the United Na- 
tions instead of the United States? 
Dozens of countries in the UN raise wheat. 
Of course, the answer is obvious. America 
doesn’t sell anything to people in trouble; 
it is all free, and the American taxpayer 
foots the bill. 

We'd like to ask whether wheat that is 
paid for wouldn't alleviate a famine as 
qui kly as free wheat? Some of the richest 
people in the world live in India. 


Ten Billion Dollars Budget Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee on Federal Tax Policy has 
just proposed a comprehensive plan to 
reduce the $71,000,000,000 Federal budg- 
et by $10,000,000,000. I am in hearty 
acccrd with the objective of many of our 
leading citizens and leading organiza- 
ticns to cut nonmilitary spending. I be- 
lieve that many billions of dollars can be 
saved the taxpayers of this country by a 
broad program of fiscal retrenchment. 

The plan proposed by the Committee 
on Federal Tax Policy is a step in the 
right direction. Some conclusions by the 
committee I cannot completely agree 
with. But,I do think that this exhaus- 
tive vudy is timely and the plan merits 
the thorough cons‘deration of the Con- 
grecs and the people. 

The propecal of the comm ’'ttee follows: 

WASHINGTON, March 5.—Immediate sus- 
pension of all nonmilitary Federal spend- 
ing programs for the fiscal year 1952 was 
proposed today as the first step in a plan to 
cut $10,000,000,000 from the projected $71.6 
billion Federal budget. 

The plan, which was accompanied by a 
breakdown showing areas where savings 
could be made, was proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Federal Tax Policy, composed of 
five leading fiscal authorities. 

Following suspension of “the operation of 
every provision of the law now in force re- 
quiring expenditures or appropriations,” 
these further steps would effect the saving: 

1. Congress, with the cooperation of the 
President, would ask the Budget Bureau to 
prepare a new budget on a clean-slate ba- 
sis, with no commitments to any program 
or group, the total being $10,000,000,000 be- 
low the present $71.6 billion. 

2. Congress would then consider the re- 
vised proposals on a Clean-slate basis and 
would permit no additional expenditures not 
proposed by the Budget Bureau, unless a 
corresponding amount were cut from other 
Budget Bureau proposals. 

There should be no exceptions in the sus- 
pension of spending “except for direct (not 
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indirect) military expenditures or interna- 
tional aid,” said the committee, pointing out 
that no detail is shown for these two cate- 
gories in the President’s new budget for fis- 
cal 1952. Laws relating to interest on the 
public debt would be left undisturbed. 

The recommendations were contained in a 
32-page study made public by Roswell Ma- 
gill, former Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
who is chairman of the committee. Other 
members are Fred W. Fairchild, Knox pro- 
fessor emeritus of economics, Yale Univer- 
sity; Rowland R. Hughes, comptroller of the 
National City Bank of New York; Walter A. 
Cooper, well-known accountent and former 
chairman of the Committee on Federal Taxa- 
tion of the American Institute of Account- 
ants; and Thormas N. Tarleau, former tax 
legislative counsel of the United States 
Treasury. 

“We are recommending this clean-slate 
approach to Federal spending as a sheer ne- 
cessity at this time,” said Mr. Magill. “Few 
people seem to realize that some $35,(C00,- 
090,000 in the proposed bucget comes from 
previous authorizations and commitments, 
making it virtually impossible for the pres- 
ent Congress to effect needed reductions in 
these areas. To avoid an intolerable tax 
burden, Congress must act firmly. 

“The drastic demands of the present situ- 
ation require drastic action. Budget par- 
ing is essential. But no one believes that 
paring will do the whole job. The need is 
to start with a clean slate, so that only ex- 
penditures that can be proved necessary un- 
der today’s conditions will be authorized. 
With teamwork between the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government and 
the understanding and alert support of the 
public, this can be done.” 

The committee said that a clean-slate 
policy will have the additional advantage of 
strengthening the appropriations procedure 
by giving Congress better annual control 
over expenditures. For some years, it was 
contended, the appropriations and expend- 
itures have been getting further apart. By 
June 30, 1952, unspent appropriations under 
the budget will have accumulated to 
$81,300,000,000. 

Most of the study, entitled “Financing 
Defense: Can Expenditures Be Reduced?”, 
is devoted to a detailed discussion of nonmil- 
itary Federal expenditures. Instead of the 
customary functional breakdown of ex- 
pendituies, the committee rearranged the 
budget into new groupings: Loans, $2,100,- 
000,000; public works, commodity inven- 
tories and equipment, $3,700,000,000; aids 
and special services for programs of State and 
local governments and others, $9,600,000,000 
(domestic) and  $7,000,000,000 (inter- 
national); and other current operating ex- 
penditures, $2,400,000,000. 

This total, which the committee desig- 
nated the reducible areas, comes to 
$24,800,000,000. 

“Not every item in the nondefense area of 
expenditure can be eliminated,” said the 
study. “However, under present-day con- 
ditions .nd necessities, the burden of proof 
is not upon the citizen to demonstrate where 
reduction can be made. Rather, the burden 
of proof falls on the Government and its 
departments. Each item should be justified 
for retention only after a thorough review of 
its purposes without regard either to any 
previous approval of its programs or to 
legislation on the statute books,” 

The committee's review of reducible areas 
includes the following recommendations to 
reach reduction goals: 

1. A prompt withdrawal of the Federal 
Government from the lending field, and a 
limitation of its future operations to servic- 
ing and collecting outstanding loans, with 
an estimated saving in fiscal 1952 of 
$1,500,000,000. 

2. A deep cut in the public-works program 
and a suspension of all projects not con- 
tributing directly to some essential defense 
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purpose, with a resultant saving in fiscal 
1952 of $750,000,000. 

3. Drastic curtailment of Federal aid, 
grants, subsidy, and special services pro- 
grams, largely by making the States respon- 
sible for various services now supported by 
the Federal Government, with an estimated 
saving of $3,000,000,000 in fiscal 1952. 

4. Immediate application of remaining re- 
forms outlined by the Hoover Commissicn 
and a general tightening up of Federal man- 
agement to eliminate waste, with a saving of 
#1,000,000,000 in fiscal 1952. 

Adding another $2,000,000,000 in savings 
resulting from sale of loans, mortgages, and 
commodities, the committee arrived at a 
nondefense reduction goal of $8,250,000,000. 
It warned, however, that “the precise 
ar-:cunts in the budget total that can be 
eliminated by applying standards of prudent 
judgment will have to be carefully worked 
out by the Congress, with the aid of the 
administration and the alert and continuous 
active support of the public.” 

With respect to defense expenditures, the 
committee noted that no attempt was made 
to determine how much could be saved from 
the $7,000,000,000 included in the 1952 budget 
for international aid, or in the $41,000,000,- 
000 listed for the military. It also suggested 
further savings by more exhaustive inspec- 
tion of civilian expenditures. 

“Giving recognition to the very many ad- 
ditional opportunities for saving, it is con- 
servative to conclude that a reduction of at 
least $10,000,000,000 is possible, while still 
leaving intact all the government that a free 
nation requires.” 

The committee based its recommendations 
on the fact that “we must look forward to an 
extended period, possibly 10 years or more, of 
tensions abroad and huge budget demands at 
home.” 

Pointing out that there is little prospect of 
a large budget deficit in fiscal 1951, ending 
June 30, the committee added that there are 
just three ways to make up the gap of $16,- 
500,000,000 expected between revenues and 
expenditures for fiscal 1952: reduce expendi- 
tures, increase taxes, borrow. 

In supporting the principle of pay-as-we- 
go, the committee explained: 

“To increase our present peak tax bill of 
$55,100,000,C00 enough to cover expenditures 
of $71,600,000,000 is to strain our economy 
and heavily burden our whole people. To 
borrow the money to meet such a budget is to 
fan the flames of inflation. On the other 
hand, even if budget expenditures are cut 
sub tantially, very generous provision will 
still be made not only for all defense re- 
quirements but for essential and reasonable 
nondefense activities. We can then tax our- 
selves enough to meet the total bill. * * * 
Our citizens must tighten their belts. They 
can fairly require the Government to show 
similar prudence in spending.” 


India Wants To Pay for Grain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, there has been a good deal of misin- 
formation about the so-called gift of 
grain to India which is supposed to take 
care of starving people in that unfortu- 
nate land. As a matter of fact the In- 
dian Government did not ask for a gift 
of wheat for this purpose but it suggested 


to our Government that it would be will- 
ing to pay for any grain that we sold 
them on a long-term credit basis. Why 
then should the American taxpayer be 
asked to foot the bill for this grain when 
the Indian Government is willing to pay 
for it? The answer to that question can 
only be secured from the planners in the 
State Department and those who ad- 
vance the threadbare argument that a 
gift of this grain will stop communism 
in India. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including an article by 
that well-known newsman, Mr. Henry 
Hazlett, who has an article in the cur- 
rent issue of Newsweek entitled “How To 
Cause a Famine.” I commend this arti- 
cle to all Members of this House: 


How To CAvusE a FAMINE 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


“This program,” said President Truman, in 
asking Congress to give the Indian Govern- 
ment 75,000,000 bushels of grain, “does not 
constitute a precedent for continuing to pro- 
vide food to India on a grant basis or for 
providing similar aid for other countries.” 
But it does, of course, constitute precisely 
such a precedent. We cannot do less in fu- 
ture for India or any other country without 
being accused of less generosity or plain dis- 
crimination. 

Famine and starvation should, of course, 
always be prevented or relieved when hu- 
manly possible. But we must also ask what 
caused it, whose duty it is to relieve it, and 
what steps are essential to prevent its recur- 
rence. 

It has gradually, precedent by precedent, 
become the assumption of most foreigners 
and most American Fair Dealers that when 
any real or imagined deficiency of any- 
thing whatever exists anywhere on earth, it 
must be made good primarily, if not solely, 
at the expense of the American taxpayer. 
Yet even the Indian Government did not ask 
us for more than a long-term loan to enable 
it to buy this grain. Given reasonable pru- 
dence, it could easily have repaid such a loan. 
Why did Mr. Truman recommend a gift? 

The process will be this. America will 
give the grain. But the average Indian 
(nearly 85 percent of the Indian people are 
illiterate) will probably never know this. 
For the gift will be to the Nehru govern- 
ment, and the Nehru government will sell 
the grain to India’s hungry. Moreover, the 
Nehru government will be allowed to keep 
for statist schemes even the counterpart 
tunds it gets for selling what we give. 

Just as Mr. Truman ascribed the Yugo- 
slavian food shortage solely to the drought, 
so he now ascribes the Indian famine solely 
to natural disasters—earthquakes, floods, 
droughts, and plagues of locusts. Yet the 
famine has at least been intensified, if not 
principally caused, by the economic policies 
of the Nehru government. 

1. The Nehru government is a planning 
government, a Socialist government. Like 
all such governments it has embarked on a 
grandiose industralization program. This 
means that it has diverted land, labor, and 
capital from agricultural to tndustrial pro- 
duction. This has directly reduced India’s 
production of food. Mr. Truman apparently 
approves of this compulsory diversion. For 
he wants to compel American taxpayers to 
subsidize it. It is explicitly because he wishes 
the Nehru government to have funds to con- 
tinue this long-range economic development 
program that he thinks American and not 
Indian taxpayers should be asked to pay 
for the present Indian food deficiency. 

2. Specifically, the Nehru government in- 
tensified India’s food shortage by its isola- 
tionist efforts to become independent of Pak- 
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istan (or anywhere else) for cotton and jute. 
It ordered a reduction in grain-growing acre- 
age to increase cotton and jute acreage. 

3. The Nehru government has not per- 
mitted free markets in agriculture. It has 
put price ceilings on grain. These have, as 
always, discouraged and reduced the produc- 
tion and sale of grain. The government has 
resorted to forced government procurement 
of grain from peasant growers. Our Gov- 
ernment is asking American taxpayers to 
suffer from these policies and is not suggest- 
ing any change in them. Therefore the food 
shortage is likely to recur. 

The argument that India cannot pay 
$190,000,000 for grain because it has only 
limited foreign exchange reserves and an 
unfavorable balance of payments is eco- 
nomic nonsense. These conditions are the 
result of the Nehru government’s own ex- 
change-contro] measures. It has made dol- 
lars scarce in the same way as it has made 
foodstuffs scarce—by putting artificial price 
ceilings on them. 

In this grain discussion the whole em- 
phasis has been on distribution. But in the 
long run nothing can save India or the world 
from poverty and famine but greater pro- 
duction. And there is willful blindness to 
the fact that governing planning, price-fix- 
ing, and socialism inevitably discourage, re- 
duce, and disrupt production. 


The Sampson Exposé As Told by George 
O’Connor, Newshawk De Luxe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago my good friend, 
George O'Connor, Binghamton City 
councilman, reporter, and radio com- 
mentator, made some startling revela- 
tions in the Binghamton Sun through 
his daily column, City Desk. 

Mr. O’Connor spent several days at 
Sampson, near Geneva, N. Y., which was 
used as a training stetion by the Navy 
in World War II, and recently has been 
taken over by the Air Force. 

Mr. O’Connor’s investigation is an eye- 
opener, to say the least. I feel sure his 
disclosures, which follow in part, will be 
of deep interest to all the countiess read- 
ers of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. O’Connor’s 
report on Sampson herewith: 

[Station WINR, City Desk Broadcast, 
February 28, 7 p. m.| 

Our operation Sampson started officially as 
we walked up to the main gate of the sprawl- 
ing former Naval station. 

Blue-clad Air Force guards with guns stood 
at the gates tu stop visitors. It looked as if 
w’ might have a tcugh time getting in with- 
out explaining what we were there for—to 
have a look at what makes the place tick. 

We wa.ked into a small building near the 
gate—a place bearing a sign reading “Se- 
curity Office.” 

A sergeant behind the desk looked up, 
asked what ve wanted. We said we would 
like to go into the base. 

“O. K.”, he replied cheerfully, “do you 
want a temporary or a permanent pass.” 
Not one question as to who we were, what 
we wanted or what we planned to do inside 
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We said we just wanted to go in and he 
told us to drive right in. For all the guards 
knew, we might have had the back end of 
the car filled with bombs, poison, or both. 
But we said nothing about tle lack of se- 
curit, and drove inside. 

Here was an important military installa- 
tion, where thousands of Air Force boys are 
to be trained, and anyone, Russian or any- 
body else, can drive in and out without ask- 
ing any questions. 

Of course, we're not at war, but there cer- 
tainly should be a little security where 
human lives and military tmstallations are 
concerned. 

Inside the base it’s hari to believe what 
you see. The once shipshape buildings are 
sprawling in disrepair in a sea of dirty, 
w ist-high weeds. The sleeping giant that 
once was potent, vigorous Sampson, is a 
down-at-the-heels military wreck. Stark 
brown buildings, with paint peeled off, are 
pitted with thousands of broken windows 
and cracks. Doors creak on sagging hinges, 
porches sag, and wind whistles through the 
broken windows and doors. The plumbing 
that wasn't stolen by looters, is almost use- 
less. 

Crews of workers—some making up to $300 
a week—are trying to put the place back in 
shape. But it’s a big job. When the Navy 
left Sampson in 1946, it left in a hurry. 
Workmen told us of finding molding food in 
the big electric ovens in the mess halls. The 
plumbing was split and cracked, and many 
boilers were flooded because of someone's 
neglect. Expensive electrical equipment had 
been ripped from the walls and must be re- 
placed. 

From the time the Navy left, Sampson was 
at the mercy of the looters. They didn’t 
miss much, including just about everything 
that could be carried away. Squatters lived 
in the furnished buildings for months after 
the sailors moved out, and apparently no 
one paid much attention to poor old Samp- 
son. 

Sampson was built in 1942, at a cost of 
$52,000,000. The rebuilding job may run 
almost that much. The first contractor got 
the contract on a bid of $2,677,721, but that 
Was only the beginning. Last Friday, when 
the contract was terminated, the contractor 
said he had spent almost $5,000,000. 

Now there’s a new contract. This one 
calls for repair work to the tune of about 
$18,000,000, and new construction amount- 
ing to $12,000,000. This is going to be a 
cost-plus proposition. Meanwhile, the Air 
Force is going ahead with its job of train- 
ing recruits—and doing a good job despite 
the big handicaps at the rundown base. 

We'll tell you more about that tomorrow. 


[Station WINR, City Desk broadcast, 
March 1, 7 p. m.] 

For the last couple of days we have talked 
about the run-down, dilapidated phycical 
plant at Sampson, or what was left of it 
when the Air Force moved in to set up shop. 

Then the contractor took over and started 
putting the place back together. 

This was a tremendous handicap to the 
Air Force, which had to wait, before occupy- 
ing buildings, until repairs had been made 
by the civilian workers. 

As of last week, there were 4,700 trainees 
on the base, occupying only a small part of 
the rambling installation. 

Two mess halls had been repaired to the 
point where they were usable, and enough 
barracks were fixed up for the airmen to 
move in and clean up. 

The Air Force cut off the flow of recruits 
into Sampson on February 16, because of 
shortages of uniforms and equipment. 

New recruits will start arriving at the rate 
of about 80 a day beginning on March 6. 


As it is, the Air Force is operating under 
tremendous handicaps—handicaps that 
might not exist if the base had not been per- 
mitted to fall apart at the seams through 
sheer waste and neglect. 

Much of the millions of dollars in repair 
work now in progress could have been 
avoided, if just a small working force had 
stayed on the base after the Navy left in 
1946, to keep the place in shape. 

Unfortunately, that’s now water over the 
dam, and the blame will probably never be 
placed where it belongs. 

Uncle Sucker, or rather the millions of 
taxpayers, are paying and will be paying in 
withholding taxes, for a colossal case of neg- 
lect and short-sightedness. 

When the first batches of trainees ar- 
rived, there was a shortage of mattresses. 

The Air Force had to use mattress covers 
stuffed with pillows and blankets so some of 
the youngsters would have a comfortable 
place to sleep. 

Now, despite the confusion at the base, the 
Air Force is doing its best—and doing a 
pretty commendable job—of running a 
training operation. 

We had lunch in one of the mess halls— 
only the Air Force doesn’t refer to mess— 
but as breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. 

We went through the line with the base 
public information officer, Bob Merritt, who 
is doing a good job of trying to keep the 
public and the parents of the trainecs in- 
formed as to whai’s going cn. 

Luncheon consisted of some vegctakle 
soup, hot dogs and sauerkraut, a slab of 
American cheese, some plums—which we 
skipped, bread and buttor, and coffee, ;lus a 
green salad. 

It was good, nourishing chow, not perhaps 
served in Waldorf Astcria style, but never- 
theless pretty solid stuff for hungry airmen. 

Most of the equipment in the mess halls 
is brand new, installed for the Air Force. 
Just what happened to the Navy stuff, no 
one seemed to know quite clearly. 

At this point, there isn’t much the Air 
Force can do in the way of furnishing leisure- 
time recreation for the trainees. 

There were bowling alleys in the ship store 
buildings, but some of them have disap- 
peared. We tried to find out where they 
went but no one seemed to know. 

They’re working on the theater buildings 
and drill halls, which also have swimming 
pools, to get them in shape for use—but it 
will be a long time before they're back in 
class-A shape. 

By spring, perhaps the base will start func- 
tioning the way it should. 

But it’s going to cost John Q. Taxpayer 
a barrel of dough. 

The contractors’ men—plumbers, elec- 
tricians, steamfitters, etc—draw big money 
especially when they work overtime. We saw 
check stubs that ran up to $300 a week’s 
work. 

But the place wasn’t usable the way the 
Air Force found it, and there was nothing 
else to do but start spending. 

The base cost $52,000,000 to build back 
in 1942. 

And before it’s back in shape, with repair 
work and new construction, the bill might 
well run almost as much 4s it cost to build 
the base in the first place. 

It’s been a pretty sad and expensive lesson 
and the taxpayers are learning it the hard 
way. 

But maybe it will smarten up the people 
who let the place go to the dogs after Worid 
War I. 

Perhaps next time—if there is a next 
time—someone will figure out that it’s worth 
spending a little money to protect a $52,000,- 
000 investment—on the long chance that the 
place might be needed again. 
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Restore the Constitutional Powers of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my remarks 
a radio speech delivered by my colleague, 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Hann], over radio station 
WOL on Sunday, March 4. Mr. Hanp 
clearly states the position of the great 
weight of authority of those who believe 
that the President has the right to dis- 
patch military forces abroad only with 
the consent of Congress. Iam including 
his speech at this point in the Rrecorp. 
It is a remarkably clear statement and I 
commend it to all Merabers: 


RESTORE THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS OP 
CoNnGRESS 
(By Hon. T. Mituzer Hanp) 

A few weeks ago a respected newspaper 
of this city said, in part: 

“There can be little doubt that the Con- 
stitution invests in the President the right, 
the duty, the authority, and the power to 
order, without prior consent of Congrecs, the 
dispatch of American military forces to for- 
eign areas when and if he fines that such 
action is nececsary to sefeguard the inter- 
ests and security of the United States. This 
principle—a principle put into action by 
several of our pact Chief Executives—is so 
ceeply rooted in our history and system of 
government that it now seems to be far 
beyond the reach of any effective legal 
Challenge.” 

This is a clcar expression of the admin- 
istration’s view. I flatly challenge it, I 
challenge the dangerous theory that by the 
device of labcling a war as a “police action,” 
one may decree that we engage in bettle 
with the North Koreans, with the Chinese, 
in Indochina, Iran, Tibet; in fact with any- 
one anywhere, if he and he alone sees fit. So 
holding is to ignore not only the plain words 
of the Constitution, but the essential mean- 
ing of our representative form of govern- 
ment. 

The Commander in Chief has the power 
to Girect the movement of the Armed Forces, 
but only after the war-making powers of 
Congress hes been exercised. “He has no 
more power to make war, than one of his in- 
ferior officers,” says General Eisenhower. 

Article 1, section 8, dealing with legislative 
powers, provides, in part, that “Congress 
shall have the power—to declare war—to 
make rules concerning captures on land and 
water; to raise and support armies—to make 
rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces; to provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections and repel 
invasions; to provide for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining the militia, and for govern- 
ing such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States, to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers and all other powers vested by the 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or of- 
ficer thereof.” 

I have referred to these powers in detail 
to indicate the painstaking care used by 
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the Constitutional Convention to make sure 
that the high responsibility of raising and 
regulating the use of armies was exclusively 
vested in the Congress, hence, by representa. 
tion, in the people. 

In addition, Congress has complete con- 
trol of our money, without which no troops 
can be sent anywhere. 

In contradistinction to those broad and 
detailed powers, article II, section 2, briefly 
provides that “The President shall be Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and of the militia of the 
several states when called into the actual 
service of the United States; * * *” 

This is the only reference to such powers. 
Can we infer from this a nower to start and 
maintain a major war, as in Asia? 

Those who support the President’s powers 
rather glibly refer to a large number of prec- 
edents and Supreme Court opinions. They 
don’t bear careful analysis. It is of course 
true that from 1798 on, marines and limited 
forces have been dispatched to protect Amer- 
ican lives or property, usually as a result 
of a civil war or internal disturbance which 
could not be controlled by the local govern- 
ment. Such temporary emergencies are 
hardly to be compared with a permanent 
policy of occupying Europe with large num- 
bers, for long years; or with fighting in Korea 
the fourth wort war in our history, with 
250,000 troops, 50,000 casualties, and 15,000 
monthly replacements, a war in its ninth 
month, now involving us with the most nu- 
merous nation on earth; a tragic war in 
which the end is not in sight. 

While I am satisfied, as a lawyer, that the 
President is without constitutional right to 
fight all over Asia, or to occupy Europe, 
without congressional sanction, it is even 
more important that he should not attempt 
to involve the Nation in such vast projects 
without an assurance of the Nation’s will, 
and the backing of its representatives. Ob- 
viously he must come to Congress to imple- 
ment his actions. How much wiser to ob- 
tain their approval in advance. 

You don’t avoid war by omitting a formal 
declaration of war. We are presently en- 
gaged in a major war which may suddenly 
or by degrees become a world war. To sug- 
gest that such .a course may be pursued 

. without action by Congress is to reduce its 
authority, and hence the authority of the 
people, to a debating society, with some lim- 
ited function of approving the appropriation 
of money demanded by the President. To 
so limit the Congress and exalt the Presi- 
dency, is, of course, to abandon democracy 
and surrender to a dictatorship. 

On January 15, Senator Tart said: 

“The basic liberties of the people * * * 
are imperiled unless we can retain in Con- 
gress the right to pass on policies affecting 
[their] very life and being. * * *” 

I agree. I am not prepared to surrender 
in whole or in part the power of the people 
exercised by their elective representatives. 

Neither am I prepared to deliver the fate 
of this country solely into the hands of Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Are you? 





Why All Three Services Are Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RscorD, I include the following inter- 





view with Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, 
Chief of Naval Operations, appearing in 
the February 23, 1951, issue of United 
States News and World Report: 


Wuy ALL THREE SERVICES ARE NEEDED 


Question. Admiral Sherman, do you think 
you can draw a line of demarcation today 
between sea power and land power and air 
power, and treat them as three separate, 
autonomous factors in war? 

Answer. I don’t see how you can draw any 
sharp line between sea power and air power. 
I have spent nearly 30 years working in both 
at the same time. I don’t see how you can 
separate what you might call land power 
from air power. Certainly one gets nowhere 
without the other. I don’t see how you can 
separate land power from sea power unless 
you're going to defend yourself on your own 
continent. I think we have to talk about 
the military power of the United States, and 
get away from being too compartmented. 

Naval strategy, in its broader sense, has 
always involved the use of troops as well as 
ships, military positions on shore as well as 
fleets deployed at sea, and the coordination 
of naval action with military and political 
action as well. It seems to me that the time 
has come to talk in terms of national strat- 
egy involving all elements of our national 
strength, rather than in terms of power in 
only one or two elements. 

Question. When you speak of air power 
being tied in to land power, do you mean 
in the support that bases and overseas sta- 
tions have to give to land power? 

Answer. I think it has been demonstrated 
that an army in the field cannot achieve 
the best results unless it is aided and sup- 
ported by air. Certainly air cannot be main- 
tained without antiaircraft artillery to de- 
fend its bases, without ground troops to 
defend its bases, or, if the air power is over- 
seas, without sea power to project the air 
bases overseas and sustain them there. 

Question. Isn't the impression that air 
power can act independently based upon the 
belief that there are bombers now that can 
fiy from our continent to another continent 
and back? 

Answer. If you try to survive with nothing 
but the resources of North America against 
the combined resources of the rest of the 
world—that’s what you would be coming to 
if you go to the thesis of nothing but inter- 
continental air warfare—I believe that in 
the long term you would be doomed to de- 
feat. 

Question. Suppose you had sea and air 
combined—that seems to be the new con- 
ception—— 

Answer. I doubt that we can sustain the 
allies that we must have, unless we are pre- 
pared to exert a balanced effort. I refer, of 
course, to collective balance. To the degree 
that your allies can contribute locally any of 
the components in the required over-all mil- 
itary effort, we can concentrate on the other 
components, but in the long run, if we are 
going to have allies and other nations 
friendly to us, those nations will have to be 
defended by the combined efforts of regional 
organizations, such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Inter-American 
Defense Organization, and their defense will 
have to be accomplished by the required 
combination of military effort in all three 
spheres. 

Question. We would have to supply 
troops as well as airplanes and pilots? 

Answer. Each situation will have its own 
requirements. 

Question. Should our air power be possi- 
bly considered in two phases—the initial 
phase of a war, where the long-range inter- 
continental bombers inflict immediate re- 
prisals, and then the second phase, which 
would be conducted from shorter ranges 
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and overseas bases—is that part of the gen- 
eral concept? 

Answer. Well, viewing the world’s stra- 
tegic situation broadly, it would seem to 
me that our national security must involve 
several concepts. Being surrounded by great 
oceans we must control those oceans, make 
sure that we can use the sea and make 
sure that war cannot be brought to us by 
sea. Then certainly we must have an ade- 
quate air defense of the United States and 
we should have the capability of prompt 
and severe retaliation by air in case of attack. 
But ability only to retaliate is not enough. 
If we concede that we need the support of 
allies with whom we have entered into a 
regional pact and to whom we have made 
commitments, then it seems clear that we 
must stand ready to assist them in a way 
which gives them a chance of survival. 
Pounding an aggressor at long range cannot 
be the whole answer. 

Question. There is some talk now of our 
being strong at home and probably main- 
taining Britain, Spain, and north Africa, 
and forgetting Europe. Would that con- 
cept—that is, drawing back from Europe pre- 
sumably because we couldn't defend it any- 
way—be logical from the point of view of 
sea power? 

Answer. I think the British have long 
believed that the survival of the United 
Kingdom required that no unfriendly nation 
be on the opposite shore of the English 
Channel. 


UNITED STATES INTEREST IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Question. Haven't we as a Nation always 
felt the same way about Western Europe, 
too? That is, that we shouldn't have an un- 
friendly power controlling all of Europe op- 
posite us? 

Answer. We should remember the days of 
1940 when the total strength of the Axis 
navies was greater than the strength of our 
Navy, and the total! ability of the shipyards 
of Western Europe to produce ships was 
greater than the ability of cur shipyards to 
produce ships, and we felt that if all of 
Western Europe were overrun, and if the Brit- 
ish Fleet were removed from the balance of 
power we would then be on the weaker side, 
even in terms of sea power alone, and the 
Axis powers with control cf all Western Eu- 
rope in time might outbuild us, and achieve 
control of the Atlantic. 

Question. But isn’t one theory now that 
air power could keep their factories reduced 
over there so that they couldn't use them to 
build up their armament? 

Answer. The difficulty with that theory is 
that the distance is the same westbound as 
it is eastbound. 

Question. You mean they have planes, too, 
and they could hurt our industry as well as 
we could hurt them? 

Answer. It seems to me that the security 
of the United States lies in keeping war as 
far as possible from home. 

Question. Does that require occupation of 
territory or having friendly armies to keep 
back potential enemies? 

Answer. It certainly requires the ability to 
project our military power overseas into the 
areas that are selected by us, and in the form 
that is required by the particular situation. 

Question. Well, in Europe, would that in- 
clude land troops? 

Answer. At the present time purely mili- 
tary reasons require that it include a cer- 
tain proportion of troops. Psychological rea- 
sons also require that it include troops. 


NEED FOR SUPPORT OF ALLIES 


Question. So that we probably wouldn't be 
wise to depend upon just our Navy and Air 
Force? 

Answer. We might depend on the Navy and 
Air Force in the short term, but in the long 
term our security requires the maintenance 
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of a free world, which includes countries on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

Question. Do we need allies? 

Answer. I believe so. And if we want them 
We must prepare to support them resolutely. 

Question. And we need an army, then—a 
big one? 

Answer. Yes; of course we need an army— 
a much larger peacetime army than we have 
maintained in recent years. 

Question. In other words, we couldn't get 
along with air power and sea power alone? 

Answer. We need a balanced force, with 
the proper proportion of air, sea and ground 
elements. 

Question. As a matter of fact, in the pur- 
suit of your enemy in modern warfare, can 
you actually achieve success with any two 
components, or would it require all three? 

Answer. It is very dangerous to rely on 
an unbalanced force. Curioucly enough, 
when you have an unbalanced force, it’s 
usually the soldier who gets hurt. During 
my service command in the Mediterranean 
recently I made a very thorough study of the 
Battle of Crete, in which the Germans had 
an army, and an air force, but no significant 
naval force, while the British had ground 
troops and a fleet but practically no air, 
The net result was that the German soldiers 
were slaughtered in great numbers by the 
British ships as they attempted to cross from 
Greece to Crete. On the British side, the 
British soldiers received heavy casualties 
because of a lack of air cover. The lesson 
seems to be that, when you have unbalance, 
the doughboy is more apt to be hurt than 
anyone else. 

Question. But, from the point of view of 
winning victory, there is no way, realisti- 
cally, whereby an air force can occupy a 
country or @ navy can occupy a country, is 
there? Haven't you got to have sufficient 
troops to occupy and to defeat the enemy 
on the ground? 

Answer. I think that our own history will 
prove that. You will recall that after the 
battle of Manila Bay our Asiatic Fleet had to 
remain at anchor and wait for an army to 
arrive before operations could be initiated. 

Question. And then in World War II in the 
Pacific, you had to have troops to take these 
islands, didn’t you? 

Answer. In the Pacific war we found that 
every operation called for a combination of 
land, sea and air forces to achieve victory. 

Question. You were Chief of Staff to Ad- 
miral Nimitz during what period? 

Answer. I was Admiral Nimitz’ Deputy 
Chief of Staff from November 1943 until the 
war was finished. 

Question. So that you were in on the plan- 
ning? 

Answer. Under Admiral Nimitz I was re- 
sponsible for the planning of the Central 
Pacific campaign. 

Question. That included all the island 
campaigns and the later campaign in Oki- 
nawa, and you would have been a part of 
the planning of the invasion of Japan if that 
had been consummated? 

Answer. I worked very hard on the plans 
for the invasion of Japan. 

Question. Did you contemplate in that 
invasion that we could do it with sea and 
air power alone? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Has it ever been recorded how 
big an army we thought we might need for 
that invasion, roughly? 

Answer. It involved all the troops that 
General MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz had 
been using, plus a redeployment of troops 
from the European theater. 

Question. Approximately how many 
ground troops do you think that would have 
involved? 

Answer. Over a million, 


DID THE ATOM BOMB DEFEAT JAPAN? 


Question. Would you say that the atom 
bomb dropped from the air won the final 


victory, or would you say that a serious 
weakening of Japan was accomplished by 
sea, land, and air, that? 

Answer. I think that the end of the Japa- 
nese war was brought about by the destruc- 
tion of the Japanese fleet, destruction of sea 
communications—in which our submarines 
figured very importantly and also our air— 
the complete isolation of Japan so far as sea 
communications went, the damage that was 
done to Japan by air, and the threat of an in- 
vasion. After the fall of Saipan and the fall 
of Okinawa, it was certainly obvious that 
the tide of war was headed for the main 
Japanese islands. 

Question. In other words, here was an 
island empire with lots of islands and you 
conquered the islands with ground troops, 
and forced them into a corner in their own 
homeland, and then sea power blockaded and 
starved them? 

Answer. They were cut off by sea power— 
or rather by the action of ships and air- 
craft—aircraft figured very importanttly in 
the destruction of Japanese shipping. 

Question. Applying the same reasoning to 
Europe, we had there not an island enemy 
but an enemy with a large land mass like 
Germany, and we had to land and use, in the 
Normandy invasion, large numbers of ground 
troops, plus air, plus the sea blockades, 
That was the pattern of the last war. Now 
bearing in mind that pattern, would you 
say the situation has changed, in any par- 
ticular, so far as Europe is concerned? 

Answer. Weill, it has changed in detail, 
but not in principle. In principle you still 
require the combination of land and sea and 
air action. 


WHAT NAVY COULD DO TO EUROPE 


Question. But an enemy which controls 
the whole land mass of Europe couldn't very 
well be blockaded as Japan was blockaded, 
could it? 

Answer. Not if one power controlled the 
whole Eurasian land mass, no. On the other 
hand, there are certain coastal communica- 
tions that are quite vulnerable to action 
from the sea. 

Question. Even in the case of the largest 
power? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Is the Mediterranean an impor- 
tant defense perimeter, from the Russian 
standpoint—is it a wulnerable point for 
them? 

Answer. Russia is not in the Mediterra- 
nean now. The importance of the Meciter- 
ranean is thet it is an avenue by which naval, 
air, and ground forces can be projected deep 
into the heart of the great land mass of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is important 
because it offers a means of exerting our 
military power readily in any of the Mediter- 
ranean countries where we choose to exert 
it. It is also important as an essential line 
of east-west communications with the Mid- 
die East and because it covers the southern 
fiank of the Eurepean peninsula. 

Question. Isn't it being assumed pretty 
generally that the need for land armies has 
only to do with the march across the main 
continent, from Russia across to France? 
Wouldn't land armies also be able to deploy 
or operate from the Mediterranean coun- 
tries? 

Answer. The importance of being a very 
strong sea and air power is that we can take 
relatively small numbers of troops and we 
can deploy them in areas of our own choos- 
ing, where, in their relatively smaller num- 
bers, they can be most effective. The selec- 
tion of such area calls for a great deal of 
judgment. I think if you examine the his- 
tory of the wars between France and Eng- 
land you will find that England as a sea 
power used at will small numbers of troops 
very effectively in many areas where they 
could be moved, landed and supported by sea, 
even though in the continent there was an 
overwhelmingly strong land power. The in- 
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troduction of air has complicated the prob- 
lem, but it hasn’t changed the underlying 
principles. 

Q. You spoke a moment ago of using the 
Mediterranean to project air, land, and sea 
power into two continents. Does that mean 
long-range Navy bombing? 

Answer. No. I had in mind that because 
it is a sea area, you can move troops, in- 
cluding ground components of the air 
forces—these can be moved to the Mediter- 
ranean littoral, as well as to the Atlantic 
coast of Europe. 

Question. Isn't there a good deal more em- 
phasis being given today to the possibility of 
land operations being confined to the area of 
Germany and France with much less thought 
being given to the possibility of land orera- 
tions coming up through what is called the 
underbelly of Europe? 

Answer. I think that the possibility of 
fighting in Central Europe is more apparent. 
The history of these matters is that wars 
tend to spread and become global in char- 
acter. I think it would be a mistake to as- 
sume that a war which started in one area 
would end in the same area. The Seven 
Years’ War of the eighteenth century, for 
example, started between the British and 
French in the vicinity of what is now Pitts- 
burgh. It spread to Canada and the West 
Indies and then pretty well around the world. 
There was fighting in Europe, on the West 
Coast of Africa, in India, and in the Philip- 


es. 

Question. In any planning of military op- 
erations for the security of this country and 
its allies, would you say that we've got to be 
thinking flexibly in terms of land armies as 
an essential part of our operations—is that 
the sum-up of your view? 

Answer. Yes. The security of the United 
States requires that we have a good army 
and that our forces be so proportioned that 
we can operate a balanced force wherever it 
is required. 

Question. By balanced force you mean a 
combined force, do you not? 

Answer. I mean a force of all arms. 


REGIONAL DEFENSE OF NORTH ATLANTIC 


Question. Is it better to have a force in 
Europe while you hold Europe, or while you 
have friendly nations there, or to let Europe 
be overrun and then try to retake the area 
later? 

Answer. It would be much better to defend 
Western Europe than to let it go and to 
have to recapture it—better for us and ex- 
ceedingly much better for Western Europe. 

Question. Well, from a strictly military 
point of view, given the defense of Europe 
and given the defense of the United States, 
is it your view that the two things are inter- 
related? 

Answer. I think that they can definitely be 
combined into a problem called the defense 
of the North Atlantic region. 

Question. And all our thinking is in terms 
of the North Atlantic region, up to now at 
least, rather than just the defense of the 
United States? 

Answer. Certainly we have devoted a good 
deal of thought to the defense of the North 
Atlantic region because of a doubt that we 
could make the United States secure with- 
out making the whole region secure. Of 
course, we have a similar problem in the 
Pacific, but less acute, because of greater 
distances. 

Question. Speaking of attack on the United 
States from other countries, would you say 
that the territory of the United States is 
definitel,” subject to attack by air and by sea 
by planes and guided missiles from sub- 
marines? 

Answer. In theory, yes. But in practice 
there is the question of scale of attack. 

Question. But definitely the military man 
conceives of the United States as being sub- 
ject to attack by air—there is no question 
about that, is there? 
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Answer. The possibility of an attack on the 
United States by air is great enough now 
to necessitate the creation of an adequate 
air defense, and the prospect is that the 
exposure of the United States to air attack 
will increase as the performance of airplanes 
increases. 

Question. So that while there is no threat 
to us from an army coming 3,000 miles, air- 
planes can easily come 3,000 miles; is that 
the essential difference between this and 
the situation we faced in World War II? 

Answer. Yes. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH ENEMY BASES 


Question. If that’s the case, is there any 
defense concept better than trying to get at 
the operating bases from which the enemy 
planes come? - 

Answer. Certainly we should keep those 
bases as far away from us as possible. Sim- 
ilarly, we should keep submarine bases as 
far away as possible. The most difficult 
times we had with submarines in the Atlantic 
in World War II were in the period when 
there were enemy submarines in the Bay of 
Biscay on the Atlantic coast of France. It is 
very necessary to keep enemy air bases and 
submarine bases as far away as possible. 

In that connection, the air-defense prob- 
lem, and the antisubmarine problem have 
certain points of similarity. The worst place 
to protect a ship is where the ship is. The 
worst place to protect a convoy is at the 
convoy. The worst place to protect a cit; 
from air attack is at the city. The best 
place is at the bases from which the airplane 
or submarine comes. The next best place is 


en route—the worst place is at the target. 
Question. To get at those bases you've got 
to capture them or intercept at the bases? 
Answer. We should prevent our enemies 
from getting bases nearer to us. 
Question. In getting at the enemy’s bases, 
then, you have to use sea power, air power, 


and possibly land power? 

Answer. To accomplish the desired result 
calls for a combination o* all three eiements. 

Question. 1n the Korean War, we use all 
three, but for a brief time there was an im- 
pression that we could use two, and the first 
few days we did use sea and air and then 
supplemented our action with land troops. 
Now, why was it not possible for sea and air 
to win the Korean War alone? 

Answer. Air attack and naval gunfire 
alone will not drive determined soldiers out 
of an area. When they're properly dug in 
and properly dispersed, they can stay and 
fight. Certainly that was our experience in 
the Pacific war, where we poured into small 
islands terrific quantities of naval gunfire 
and terrific quantities of preliminary bomb- 
ing, and yet when the assault troops hit 
the beach they always found important 
fighting to do. 

All the way across the Pacific we demon- 
strated that naval gunfire and bombing and 
strafing can do great damage to troops that 
are dug in on shore, but still not destroy 
them completely. 


ENOUGH TROOPS TO DO THE JOB 


Question. I think in the popular argu- 
ment it is agreed that there should be land 
fighting, but the argument rather turns on 
whether we as a nation can minimize par- 
ticipation in land fighting abroad. The ar- 
gument is that Great Britain, with control 
of the seas and a few soldiers, dominated 
much of the world for a long time. An 
analogy is drawn that we can do the same, 
Is there a difference between our position 
and that of Britain? 

Answer. No; I don’t think there is, in prin- 
ciple. For instance, in the Napoleonic wars 
the British carried on a rather protracted 
campaign in Spain. 

Question. Did they use many troops? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. The theory is that Britain got 
along without a large army, and that we 


therefore can get along without a large 
army—— 

Answer. But Wellington had a large army 
under his command in the Battle of Wa- 
terloo. 

Question. They weren't all English—— 

Answer. There were enough British troops 
at Waterloo both to inspire their allies to 
fight and to take their own part. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF CARRIERS 


Question. Is there any shift in emphasis 
in the Navy itself, for instance, away from 
battleships and toward carriers, as a result 
of the way things are going now? 

Answer. I can answer that best with some 
statistics as to where we were in 1940 and 
where we are now. In 1940 we had in com- 
mission 15 battleships and 6 carriers of var- 
ious size. The program we are now en- 
gaged in calls for building up to 27 carriers 
of various sizes and only 3 battleships. 

Question. We are pulling battleships out 
of moth balls, apparently. Is there still a 
place for them in the fleet? 

Answer. Yes; but they are used for rather 
specialized purposes now. It is now pretty 
generally accepted that the aircraft carrier 
is the ship of the line and the core of naval 
offensive power, which is the place that was 
held by the battleship in World War I but 
which passed to the aircraft carrier during 
World War II. 

Question. General Collins has spoken sev- 
eral times about the possibility of develop- 
ing atomic artillery. Is there any prospect 
thut the Navy could use atomic artillery— 
turn the 16-inch guns into guns that will 
shoot atom shells? 

Answer. There are very definite prospects 
of the Navy using atomic weapons for naval 
purposes. 

Question. Are you speaking of missiles or 
conventional weapons? 

Answer. Missiles. 

Question. The Navy has planes now big 
enough to carry atomic bombs—the old- 
style atomic bombs—and it also has carriers 
that could handle those planes, doesn’t it? 
So that in the event of war, the Navy as well 
as the Air Force would be able to deliver the 
atomic bombs within a certain range? 

Answer. We will be able to deliver atomic 
bombs, if required to. 

Question. So atomic energy is now diffused 
in all three services, in the use of weapons? 

Answer. It definitely has become possible 
to develop tactical applications of atomic 
weapons. I think that in the future you will 
find all the services prepared to use those 
applications. 


HOW NAVY WOULD USE A-WEAPONS 


Question. What would tactical applica. 
tion be so far as the Navy is concerned? 

Answer. Destruction of a submarine base 
might be an example. 

Question. You could cover the landing of 
troops, too, tactically? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And you could use the power 
of the atom to run submarines or ships, 
couldn't you? 

Answer. We're making good progress in 
that direction. 

Question. It’s pretty generally recognized 
that Russia since the war has been concen- 
trating her naval effort in the- development 
of a large fleet of submarines. What would 
you say about the progress that we have 
made with antisubmarine measures? 

Answer. We have made great progress in 
our development of countermeasures against 
submarines; the equipment that we use, the 
weapons we use, are much better than they 
were. New equipment has been developed 
which we are putting into our destroyers, 
On the whole, ou: ability to cope with sub- 
marines is improving. On the other hand, 
there is always the other side of the shield, 
which is the rate at which the capabilities 
of the submarines develop. 
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Question. Are there new methods that 
have been developed, or is it a matter of 
getting the teamwork? 

Answer. We've developed new equipment 
over the past 5 years. Also we have learned 
to use it. 

Question. Last year, wasn't the whole fleet 
“sunk” in maneuvers by theoretical sub- 
marines in spite of the best equipment de- 
veloped? 

Answer. No. However, if a submariner 
didn’t believe that submarines were capable 
of sinking a whole enemy fleet, he would 
not be as enthusiastic as he should be. On 
the other hand, if the people who operate the 
surface ships don't feel that they can ac- 
complish their mission in spite of subma- 
rines, they're not as enthusiastic as they 
should be. It is a mistake to accept zeal and 
enthusiasm as completely factual. 

PROGRESS IN SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

Question. What would you say about the 
progress we're making in ail three services 
in the field of invention in military science? 

Answer. I think we've made great strides. 
We've had a quite well coordinated program. 
We have converted some of our development 
projects into hardware and into useful sup- 
plies of weapons, and others are still in the 
development stage. I consider that the 
money we have invested in research and de- 
velopment has been well spent, and we're 
better equipped as a result of it. 

Question. Are we too gadget minded? 

Answer. I think not. As far as I know, the 
responsible senior officers in the services are 
thoroughly aware of the ultimate importance 
of personne!, that gadgets do not replace 
personnel. I’ve recently been asked a great 
many times how long it takes to take a carrier 
out of “moth balls” and get it operating. 
The real answer to that is the length of time 
it takes to assemble the crew and to train the 
crew to operate the ship. Personne! is the 
governing consideration in making divisions 
and armies, in making ships and fleets, and 
also in making air squadrons. 

Question. During World War I, when the 
country was frightened by the submarine 
menace, scientists and inventors went to 
work to try to find something to detect the 
submarine—detection was the great objec- 
tive. Is it possible to describe some of the 
objectives today—is science seeking a way 
to intercept the plane that is coming to 
attack us? 

Answer. The development both against 
aircraft and against submarines falls into 
two fields. One is the location and the other 
is the destruction. 


IMPROVING THE PROXIMITY FUZE 


Question. The proximity fuze, which was 
used widely in World War II, has often been 
discussed as one of the inventions that revo- 
lutionized World War II's operations. Would 
you say that the proximity fuze still has 
great value? 

Answer. It’s an essential device. 

Question. Can it be said that it has been 
developed for greater usage—that there have 
been improvements made in it? 

Answer. It has been improved. 

Question. Do you think that guided- 
missile ships may replace the aircraft car- 
rier as the main “ship of the line” within the 
next 5 or 10 years? 

Answer. Probably not within the next 5 or 
10 years. It may eventually, but that’s get- 
ting pretty far into the realm of speculation. 
I think that the use of guided missiles in 
naval warfare will increase steadily. 

Question. Can you visualize the type of 
warfare in which a guided missile could be 
useful if we had war, say, in the immediate 
future? What part would the guided missile 
play in the general strategy—helping to in- 
terdict, helping to reduce bases? 

Answer. Guided missiles, of course, fall 
into a great many categories—for example, 
air defense missiles, missiles to be used from 
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one airplane against another, and longer- 
range missiles which in effect are long-range 
artillery. The time may come when long- 
range missiles of considerable size will begin 
to replace bombers. 

Question. Is it possible that guided 
missiles are so far along in their develop- 
ment that the Navy will be unable to operate 
within a range of, say, 100 to 150 miles of 
enemy land bases on account of guided 
missiles—can they be made that accurate 
within the next few years? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Are they active enough to be a 
menace to navies—those missiles in the 
hands of the enemy? 

Answer. Well, guided missiles are just an- 
other type of weapon that we will have to 
resist. The more they develop the more of 
a problem they will be, but I do not think 
they will be a controlling weapon at any 
time in the near future, insofar as the opera- 
tions of ships are concerned. 


TACTICAL ANSWERS TO ATOM BOMB 


Question. How vulnerable would the fleet 
be to an atom-bomb attack in an amphibious 
landing such as the Normandy landing in the 
last war? 

Answer. The enemy's possession of atomic 
weapons forces the necessity for a greater 
degree of dispersal. 

Question. Would that dispersion have to 
be of such an extent that it might jeopardize 
the success of landings? 

Answer. I think not. The tactics of am- 
phibious operations have usually been able 
to respond to the character of the weapons 
that confronted them. I think that will 
continue. It is inevitable that tactics will 
conform to the situation and take into ac- 
count the weapons that the enemy has. 

Question. Won't it be necessary, if the 
enemy possesses guided-missile bases, to cap- 
ture those bases by a combination of sea 
power, air power, and land power—to get at 
them if guided-missile bases are very exten- 
sive? 

Answer. We had an example of that in 
World War II, when the existence of bases 
for V-1s and V-2s had a pronounced influ- 
ence on the requirements for land operations 
on the Continent. 

Question. In other words, air power was 
not able to reduce those, apparently? 

Answer. It accomplished a lot but couldn’t 
deliver 100-percent results. To get 100-per- 
cent results on the ground usually requires 
action on the ground. 

Question. How soon will we get the big 
new carrier? 

Answer. I would estimate that as a 31,<- 
year job. 

Question. In the meantime we will be de- 
pendent cn World War II carriers, largely, 
won't we? 

Answer. We will be dependent on World 
War II carriers, so the program of moderniz- 
ing the World War II carriers is of primary 
importance. 

Question. For this new carrier, can the 
keel of the United States be used? 

Answer. Nothing from the United States is 
useful in the new carrier, except certain de- 
sign features. 

Question. 


Would you say that, in the in- 
terval that has elapsed, you have learned 
some new things that will make this a bet- 
ter carrier than the other would have been? 
Answer. I think so. 
Question. Has the idea of a flush deck been 
abandoned? 


Answer. There is a great difference of opin- 
ion in the Navy about the desirability of a 
—_ island versus the desirability of a flush 
deck, 

Question. Now that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have carried on in the postwar period 
for at least 5 years, can you say that the 
coordination or the joint planning has un- 


dergone great changes from what it was in 
World War II? 

Answer. Yes, I think since World War II 
the work of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Joint Staff has improved greatly. There are 
more and more officers who understand the 
problems of all the armed services. At the 
top level I think there is a greater under- 
standing of the problems of the other serv- 
ices. I can assure you that even during the 
short period of time that I've been here there 
has been a steady improvement in the func- 
tioning of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Joint Staff. 


HOW JOINT COMMAND WORKS 


Question. Would you say the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff function now to some extent as an 
operating agency? 

Answer. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
never an operating agency in the accepted 
sense of the term. Our duties are laid down 
by law and have to do with military advice 
to the President and the National Security 
Council, with strategic direction of operating 
forces, preparation of plans, and the alloca- 
tion of forces to the various field com- 
manders. 

Question. So that the joint operations to- 
day are theater-of-command operations, and 
the Joint Chiefs are concerned with strategic 
planning rather than operations? 

Answer. Strategic planning and strategic 
direction. 

Question. So that in the far eastern thea- 
ter there exists at the moment the only joint 
operations we have? 

Answer. The only joint operations in com- 
bat—but of course we have a series of unified 
commands. Admiral Radford has a very 
important one in the Pacific Command 
which, among other duties, has to support 
the Far East Command. We have a unified 
command in Germany, one in the Atlantic, 
a unified command in the Canal Zone, a 
unified command in Alaska, and several 
other unified commands under the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Question. And the designated commander, 
whether he be an admiral or general, is the 
representative of the Joint Chiefs? 

Answer. He exercises command under the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and commands elements 
of all three services. 

Question. Is it regarded as important that 
Formosa be kept out of the hands of un- 
friendly nations? 

Answer. I consider it important. 


DEFENSE LINE IN FAR EAST 


Question. Would you say that the defense 
line of this country extends to far-eastern 
waters, so far as the security of the United 
States is concerned? 

Answer. I think the security of the United 
States requires that we be atle to control 
the Pacific and prevent any action in the 
Pacific, by any unfriendly power, which 
would impair our security. ‘ 

Question. Particularly from overseas ter- 
ritories that might be occupied by an enemy? 
In other words, the absence of an enemy 
fleet in the Pacific doesn’t diminish your 
task, does it? 

Answer. The Pacific Fleet has been kept 
pretty busy right in the Far East even though 
there has been very little hostile naval action. 

Question. What about the impression that 
the Navy wouldn’t have been able to accom- 
plich the landings at Inchon or the opera- 
tions on the east coast of Korea had there 
been present a hostile air force or a hostile 
navy? 

Answer. We would have accomplished 
them, but with more difficulty than we 
actually experienced. 

Question. Do you make that statement on 
the basis of any particular incident in World 
War II, where we had the hostile navy and 
the hostile air force present? 

Answer. We had a hostile navy and hostile 
air forces all the way. 
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Question. At Okinawa? 

Answer. At Okinawa, at Iwo Jima, in the 
Philippines, we had them both. 

Question. But you don’t consider that the 
presence of a hostile air force or a hostile 
navy necessarily prevents us from landing 
troops and carrying on land, sea, and air 
combination operations? 

Answer. It makes it more difficult, but it 
certainly doesn't make it impossible. 

Question. At what distance inland would 
you say that the Navy’s operations have made 
land operations hazardous for the enemy in 
I-erea? 

Answer. All the way across the country. 
We've been bombing west coast ports from 
carriers in the Sea of Japan and we've 
bombed the east coast ports from carriers in 
the Yellow Sea. 

Question. Well, I meant for land opera- 
tions along the seacoast—how about bom- 
bardment of coastal points? 

Answer. Well, right up to the limit of 
naval gunfire. 

Ques*ion. You can protect and destroy 
coastal communications at least 15 miles in- 
land and the carriers can destroy communi- 
cations farther inland? 

Answer. Yes, carrier aircraft have ranged 
all the way across Korea. 

Question. But your naval gunfire has made 
it difficult for the enemy to keep the troops 
on the coasts of Korea and forced the fight- 
ing into the eenter? 

Answer. It covers the whole coast. 

Question. You've never had any question 
about blockading the northern area of 
Korea? 

Answer. We blockaded it in June and it’s 
been under blockade continuously. 

Question. How far up do you go? 

Answer. The whole coast is under blockade. 

Question. Up to the Yalu River? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Is there any Russian navy 
around Korean waters? 

Answer. The blockade is a United Nations 
operaticn but there are no Russians partici- 
pating in it. 

Question. Is it possible that a lot of the 
recent gossip about the Army’s not doing 
well in Korea might have been based on 
initial operations with raw troops? 

Answer. At the beginning of the fighting 
in Korea we had occupation divisions at half 
strength and had to send them into action. 
They're still in there. They’re still fighting 
and they seem to be doing pretty well. Their 
morale and conduct and training and disci- 
pline have improved steadily. 

I believe that, when adequately trained, 
our soldiers are superior to any soldiers any- 
where. However, they cannot be made ready 
without training. The United States Army 
is entitled to the full support and full con- 
fidence of the country for which it fights. 
The morale of an army normally reflects the 
morale of the country. 


OPTIMISM OVER KOREA 


Question. How do you feel about the long- 
range view of the Korean operations—in a 
tactical or a strategic sense? 

Answer. Our Army is giving a good account 
of itself and will continue to give a better 
account of itself, and I think the Chinese 
are being punished terribly. Whatever the 
next move the Chinese make, I think it will 
be the result of their feeling that this is 
a bad show, that they've got to do something 
different, do something to change the un- 
happy situation they find themselves in. 

Question. Has the napalm bomb been a 
very important factor in our advance, 
recently? 

Answer, It’s been a very effective weapon 
in Korea. 

Question. Does the Navy use it, too, or 
only the Army Air Force? 

Answer. The Navy and Marine Corps used 
it very extensively in World War II, and more 
recently in Korea. 
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Question. With respect to Korea, would 
you say as a military man that Korea is of 
vital importance to Russia and Communist 
China, the Communist world—that it is im- 
portant to them strategically to hold Korea? 

Answer. I don’t think that Korea in the 
hands of only the Koreans is very much of 
a threat to the Russians or the Chinese. I 
don’t think Korea in the hands of only the 
Koreans would be much of a threat against 
Japan or against ourselves. 

Question. But, conversely, the possession 
and occupation of Korea by a power un- 
friendly to us would be a menace to us? 

Answer. Occupation of Korea by forces un- 
friendly to Japan would be a menace to 
Japan or to anyone charged with the defense 
of Japan. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF BLOCKADE 


Question. Hase there been any naval inter- 
diction of enemy supply lines to Korea? 

Answer. A naval blockade of Korea was 
established in June. It has been almost 
completely effective and has been respected 
not only by the nations who have been fight- 
ing in Korea, but also by the Russians. It’s 
a United Nations blockade, and as far as 
I know it has been respected by all the 
members of the United Nations. 

Question, Admiral, we have talked about 
land forces, air forces, and sea forces. There 
is one force often described as a mobile force. 
Do you see in the future picture of our 
strategy a more important place for such a 
mobile force—the Marine Corps—than it has 
had before? 

Answer. It is pretty generally believed 
that the Marines are an indispensable part 
of the naval service. I certainly believe, in 
connection with my own responsibilities, 
that we must have a strong fleet marine force 
in each fleet. It must include not only its 
ground elements but also its own air ele- 
ments. I think the effectiveness of such 
force has been demonstrated once more in 
Korea, as it has many times before in the 
existence of the Marine Corps. The Marine 
Corps is a necessary part of the naval service. 

Question. The President has said we have 
now in the armed services about 2,500,000 
men, and the goal is 3,500,000. What is the 
Navy’s share in that figure? 

Answer. The present program involves 
something over 800,000 officers and men in 
the Navy and around 200,000 officers and men 
in the Marine Corps. 

Question. Can you tell us, Admiral, very 
briefly, what the Navy’s Reserve policy is 
now? 

Answer. Our program is to call only those 
we need and to try to let them know well 
in advance when they are to be called up. 
However, our program is only as good as the 
assumption on which it is based. It is based 
on carrying out the planned program of ex- 
pansion and not having an increased emer- 
gency during that time. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. AINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pasadena Property Owners Committee, 
a nonprofit California corpoyation, is en- 
deavoring to create a plan of selfcontrol 
of rents through the cooperation of busi- 
ness and civic groups, tenants, and prop- 
erty owners. The following I present for 
the Recorp: a letter addressed to me by 


Robert H. Aarons, general counsel; a 
typical letter soliciting the cooperation 
of a chamber of commerce; ani also a 
letter addressed by the president of the 
Property Owners Committee to the Pres- 
ident of the United States. In this con- 
nection I present also the following news- 
paper items referring to this subject. 


PASADENA PROPERTY 
Owners COMMITTEE, 
Pasadena, Calif, January 29, 1951. 
Hon. Cart HInsHAw, 
Twentieth District, Califorria, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HInsHAw: On January 4, 1951, a 
copy of letter addressed to the President of 
the United States, together with copies of 
news items appearing in the Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, and surrounding areas press, were 
sent you. There was also copies of the en- 
closures sent to Allen Valentine, economics 
stabilizer, and other Government officials in 
charge of economic controls. No replies to 
these letters have been received. 

There is enclosed herewith a copy of letter 
sent to 170 chambers of commerce in the Los 
Angeles defense area. The replies have been 
gratifying, and there is manifested every- 
where a spirit of cooperation. 

There is going forward an invitation to all 
of the realty boards in the Los Angeles ce- 
fense area to join in the participation of this 
program. 

Most of the people whom we have con- 
tacted on the subject appear to be pleased 
with the program, and are happy to aid in 
an endeavor that it may be successful in 
avoiding distasteful Government controls. It 
also appears that their experience with Gov- 
ernment controls have left them in no mood 
for its reimposition. However, as above 
stated, the President and his appointees hzve 
not shown any interest in the matter, and 
by such lack of response, it is indicated that 
they have no confidence in the people. 

It is our opinion here that Congress should 
be informed of our efforts, and citizens and 
groups throughout the country likewise in- 
formed, and perhaps by such publicity some- 
thing worth while can be accomplished. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rosert H. AARONs. 


THE PASADENA PROPERTY 
OwNERS’ COMMITTEE, 
Pasadena, Calif., January 5, 1951. 
SIERRA MADRE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

GENTLEMEN: We enlist your cooperation 
and support in connection with our endeavor 
to carry out a plan for self-control and self- 
discipline on the part of residential income 
property owners of housing accommodations 
which have been released from rent control 
since April 19, 1949. 

We are confident that our purpose can be 
accomplished if the plan is properly publi- 
cized and cooperation from substantial and 
reputable organizations of your type is ob- 
tained. We believe that your organization 
stands for the preservation of the way uf 
life, which has made our country the in- 
herently wonderful nation that it is. These 
are not mere words and to many of us, as it 
must be to you, they have a profound mean- 
ing. 

With more and more economic controls 
followed by regimentation, the free enter- 
prise system, must necessarily be stifled. It 
is therefore highly advisable to curb and 
prevent such inequities unless the country 
is in such actual dar.ger, that the imposition 
of all such controls is unavoidable and our 
war effort or preparedness program would 
be endangered or placed in Jeopardy. How- 
ever, lest there be any misunderstanding, 
we emphasize that we are for all proper 
methods so that patriotic duty in all respects 
may be discharged. 
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We have no politics to play and have not 
the slightest or most remote motive in that 
direction, therefore let us find out if we 
cannot employ methods of public meetings 
and the like to bring about fair and har- 
monious dealings with landlords and tenants. 
However, we don't concede that thus far 
there has been anything unfair. But, the 
precipitant action of some few irate land- 
lords may furnish the persons seeking rent 
controls for political purposes, a claimed 
cause for reimposition of such rent controls. 

With the above end in view, will you 
therefore, join in our program? You are 
hereby requested to nominate either yourself 
or some other person of your organization 
and one or two public-spirited income 
property owners, preferably in your vicinity 
to attend a meeting of many such persons 
to map out and execute plans to attain the 
aims above described. May we hear from 
you with your nominations at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, we are, 

Yours truly, 
PASADENA PROPERTY OWNERS’ COMMITTEE, 
WILLIAM CHRISTEN, President. 


DECEMBER 27, 1950. 
Hon. Harry S. TruMAn, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Your ExceL.tency: Enclosed please find 
some news items in reference to the efforts 
being made by owners of residential rental 
property, in southern California, to prevent 
unreasonable rent increases. 

We believe that cases of undue rent hikes 
are in the small minority. However, we do 
know that it is the example of the few un- 
wise landlords, that may make out a case 
for new rent control. We would like for you 
to believe that our effort to moderate the 
actions of those few unreasonable landlords 
is not only for the purpose of alleviating the 
situation and making new rent control un- 
necessary, but also, it stems from a patriotic 
duty and feeling so that the war effort would 
not be impeded. We firmly believe that 
given a chance, the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans, yes, even landlords, are good citizens 
and sincerely desire to aid the war effort in 
every way by the exercise of self-restraint on 
the part of such landlords, and the desired 
ends could be accomplished without the ne- 
cessity of rent controls. 

This is particularly so, since so many of the 
owners of property are small people, and in 
the light of the past, they really would ap- 
preciate an opportunity of proving their 
loyalty to their country and practice of jus- 
tice to their fellow man. 

We know that you are a busy and har- 
rassed man, and we know that you have sug- 
gested rent control to the Congress, but we 
feel that inherently you do have faith in the 
millions of Americans who happened to have 
Placed their life savings and other small 
meager funds in investments in residential 
income property. 

Will you help us give our plan a fair 
trial? 

Respectively yours, 
WILLIAM CHRISTEN, 
President. 


[From the Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News of 
December 21, 1950] 


PROPERTY OWNERS PLAN SeitF-Controt RENT 
Boarp 


A resolution authorizing the formation of 
a rent control board to help stabilize econ- 
omy and aid the war effort was adopted 
by the board of directors of the Pasadena 
Property Owners’ Committee at a meeting 
last night. 

The board will be formed with the pur- 
pose of creating a plan of self-control of 
rents and will be composed of a group of 
rental property owners, representatives of 
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business and civil groups, and tenants, the 
resolution said. 


TO ADOPT SCHEDULES 


Under the plan, the board will set up sched- 
ules and rules for the conduct of the board 
and of owners of residential property in con- 
nection with rents and rental conditions. 

In the resolution, owners of rental units 
were urged to exercise self-restraint in fix- 
ing rents and to cooperate with the Prop- 
erty owners’ Committee on plans to prevent 
any unreasonable increases in rents. 

Through such cooperation, landlords not 
Only will be cooperating with the Govern- 
ment’s request for voluntary price freezes but 
also will eliminate the need of any reimposi- 
tion of rent controls during future emer- 
gencies, Robert H. Aarons, Pasadena attorney, 
told the committee directors at the meet- 
ing. 

SUPPORT URGED 

Directors expressed the hope that other 
areas throughout the Nation which have 
campaigned successfully for rent decontrol 
would take similar steps in forming self- 
control organizations. j 

The present rent-control law, which ex- 
pires December 31, recently was extended by 
the Government for 90 days and applies to 
all areas which did not take the initiative to 
decontrol rents before the December 31 ex- 
piration date. 


[From the Pasadena (Calif.) Independent of 
December 22, 1950] 


PROPERTY OWNERS URGE VOLUNTARY RENTAL 
FREEZE 


Members of the board of directors of the 
Pasadena Property Owners Committee yes- 
terday adopted a resolution to voluntarily 
stabilize rents and urged other organizations 
throughout the country to follow suit to 
forestall the return of rent controls. 

The resolution suggests that landlords ex- 
ercise restraint in fixing rents so that the 
Economic Stabilization Authority in Wash- 
ington will include rent control in its con- 
templated voluntary price-wage freeze plan, 

Creation of a board to draw up a self- 
control rental plan was called for in the res- 
olution which ordered inclusion of repre- 
sentatives of business, tenants, and property 
owners on the board. 

At the directors meeting, Attorney Robert 
Aarons discussed Effects and Advantages and 
a@ Voluntary Price-Wage Freeze. 

He said that if landlords could restrain 
themselves from making abnormal increases 
in rents, possibly there need not be recon- 
trol of previously decontrolled areas. 

The resolutions adopted by the board 
reads: 

“Whereas the existence of a national emer- 
gency has been declared by the President of 
the United States under congressional au- 
thority given last spring; and whereas the 
Government, through the agencies set up by 
the President, have requested the people of 
the country to set up a self-controlled and 
voluntary system to the end that inflation 
be halted and that prices be stabilized so 
that the war effort would be aided; and 
whereas controls and regulations are gen- 
erally abhorent and obnoxious to the Ameri- 
can people, except only in the case of real 
necessity; and whereas the residential in- 
come property owners, as well as other real 
estate owners, desire that there be stability 
in the American economy and desire to aid 
the war effort, and desire further to cooperate 
and heed the request of the Government 
with the end that there be no reimposition 
of rent controls; and whereas heretofore, the 
unexplained cases of a few landlords who 
sought large increases have been unjustly 
used for the imposition of controls on the 
large majority of property owners who have 
been fair in their dealings, and such action 
has been found to be intolerable: Be it 


“Resolved as follows: That the Pasadena 
Property Owners’ Committee pledges its sup- 
port of a plan for the stabilization of the 
economy of the Nation on a fair and equita- 
ble basis; and to that end, te it further 

“Resolved, That a voluntary board be, and 
is hereby, established for creation of a plan 
for self-ccntrol of rents, and rental end kin- 
dred conditions for dwe’ ings commensurate 
with price index and wages: be it further 

“Resolved, That the board shall be com- 
posed of rental property owners, representa- 
tives of business, tenants, and public-spirited 
persons: be it further 

“Resolved, That the board set up sched- 
ules and rules for the conduct of the board 
and conduct of owners of residential prop- 
erty in connection with rents and rental 
conditions. Be it further 

“Resclved, That owners of rental units, as- 
sociaticns of owners of property or individual 
owners, be requested and admonished to ad- 
here to the suggesticns contained in the fore- 
going and to exercise self-restraint in the 
fixation of rents and by so doing and Joining, 
with representatives of the Pasadena Prop- 
erty Owners’ Committee or its representa- 
tiv 3, to work out and follow through on 

lans in order to prevent any unreasonable 

nmcreases in rents, and to hold the line on 
all prices and living cost; be it further 

“Resolved, That the boards which may be 
set-up in cities throughout the Nation will, 
by fair and impartial and patriotic conduct, 
obviate any alleged reasons which may be 
interposed for the reimposition of controls.” 

Resolution adopted December 19, 1950, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

PASADENA PROPERTY OWNERS’ COMMITTEE, 


{From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times of 
December 23, 1950] 


LANDLORDS OFFER VOLUNTARY CONTROL— 
PASADENA PROPERTY OWNERS SUGGEST PLAN 
To SETTLE RENTAL PROBLEM 


Now comes the suggestion of a voluntary 
rent control set-up by landlords. The idea 
originated and is being promoted by the 
Pasadena Property Owners’ Committee. The 
committee made its suggestion in the form of 
a resolution which it adopted at a meeting 
Thursday night. 

Directors of the Pasadena group called 
upon similar organizations throughout the 
Nation to follow their plan as a means of 
heading off possible new control of rents and 
“for the stabilization of the Nation's 
economy.” *. 

They proposed a Federal board composed 
of representatives of business, property own- 
ers and tenants to draw up a self-control 
rent plan. 

COPY TO TRUMAN 


Copies of the Pasadena committee's resolu- 
tion were sent to President Truman, Con- 
gressmen, Price Administrator Allen S. Val- 
entine, and Housing Expediter Tighe Woods. 

Meanwhile, decontrol of rents in Los An- 
geles still failed to create the big splash many 
expected. 

Typical landlord operation was that of 
the owner of a building containing furnished 
apartments and which is located near the 
Ambassador. 

The owner of the apartments reported 
that 60 percent of his tenants will get no 
rent raise. The other 40 percent will be 
raised from 5 percent to 25 percent, the aver- 
age being about 15 percent. These incrcases 
are not for eviction purposes, the owner said, 
but to bring those units in line with the 
other 60 percent. 

For the moment, the increases will range 
from $2 to $13.50 a month. 

ONLY TWO DISSATISFIED 

The landlord reported that, of his 60 ten- 
ants, only 2 have signified a tentative de- 
sire to move. So he hung out the vacancy 
sign. And, although price of the apartments 
was not indicated, he had no takers. 
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Patrick J. O'Donovan, secretary-manager 
of the Apartment Association of Los Angeles 
County, reported yesterday that a prelimi- 
nary survey of 7,500 apartments in Los An- 
geles revealed that the over-all rent increase 
after ceilings were lifted here has averaged 
114% percent. 

Meanwhile, the Apartment, Hotel, and 
Motel Asccciation of California called for 
investigations by the county and Federal 
grand juries of reports that certain persons 
were advising tenants to disregard rent in- 
crease and eviction notices. 


Too Much Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article that 
appeared in Barrors on February 19, 
1951. The writer of this article points 
out that our economic system is being 
expanded way out of proportion and this 
has been done because of practices 
initiated by Leon Keyserling, the Presi- 
dent’s No. 1 economic adviser. Mr. 
Truman is leading this country to eco- 
nomic disaster. I am including the 
article in question: 


Too Mucn Expansion—Is THE UNITED STATES 
Buyinc Mr. KEYSERLING IN UNIFORM? 


The latest plan to come out of Washington, 
and certainly the most important for United 
States business, is what for want of a better 
name, but at the risk of some injustice, may 
be called the Charles E. Wilson plen for the 
expansion of the American eccnomy. 

The essence of this plan, as often reported 
in the press, is that by making capital ex- 
penditures today at the expense of the con- 
sumer, the United States by the end of 1952 
can achieve a new plateau of prosperity. On 
that plateau it can afford military expendi- 
tures of $50,000,000,000 (as against $20,000,- 
000,000 today) and at the same time restore 
the lush civilian economy of mid-1950. 

So stated, the plan is extremely enticing, 
yielding the American people some definite 
goals and providing the administration with 
what the London Economist in a happy turn 
of phrase once called the Carrot and the 
Stick. Today, the stick of controls, exhorta- 
tion to sacrifice, and appeals to patriotism 
But ahead, the carrot, the glistening goal 
of heavy tanks rolling off, or capable of being 
rolled off, the production line at the new tank 
arsenal building in North Carolina, as well as 
Dynaflow Buicks and Cadillacs coming off 
the production lines of Detroit. 

Nevertheless, despite its enticement, and 
its boldness, we believe that this plan de- 
serves the utmost scrutiny. That scrutiny 
should begin with asking just how much in- 
vestment the administration contemplates 
this year and next in order to make the 
miracle of late 1952 possible. It may be con- 
ceded that the military do need a new tank 
arsenal, since 50-ton tanks cannot be made 
with present facilities. The same may well 
be true of new weapons of various kinds. 

But this is by no means the only kind of 
expansion centemplated. Through the is- 
sue of over $2,000,000,000 worth of 5-year de- 
preciation certificates, the production au- 
thorities are speeding a big increase in steel 
and aluminum capacities as well as an in- 
crease in copper output, the theory being 
that these raw material bottlenecks must be 
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broken. Moreover, and this is the critical 
point, the expansion of these so-called basic 
industries is apparently going hand in hand 
with other types of capital expenditures. 

There is a special program for petroleum, 
freight cars, locomotives, merchant ships, 
and farm machinery to mention but a few. 
A the Wilson plan is working out (what- 
ever its theory), one type of capital growth 
is not displacing another, but rather there 
fis already an over-all upsurge in private 
plant and equipment expenditures. In 1951 
these may well reach an all-time peak of 
over $25,000,000,000. While there will be a 
reduction in housing, a vast investment 
boom is in the making. 

Once this point is grasped, the plan to 
hoist America by its bootstraps to a new 
production plateau looks a lot less attrac- 
tive. Its immediate cost is a tremendous 
increase in inflationary pressures, It is a 
truism to say that it takes steel to make 
steel, so that each ton of new capacity 
built temporarily increases the steel short- 
age. But it is also true that where total 
investment pushes ahead of real savings 
the result is an upward price pressure on 
the whole system. Since the Korean War 
began inventories have leaped up by $7,000,- 
000,000, financed not by savings but largely 
by bank credit, e. g.. new money. Now 
plant expansion is taking the plac? of this 
inventory spree. 

The immediately inflationary implications 
of overinvestment are, of course, recognized 
by the planners. Hence the need today for 
price controls which are, however, to drop 
off in the benign year of 1953. But will they? 
And with what result? Politically, controls 
once invoked are difficult to get rid of (wit- 
ness rents), Moreover, as the American post- 
war experience shows, price controls, if ef- 
fective at all, do not eliminate inflationary 
pressures; they simply bury them. During 
World War II the Government ¢reated a 
vast amount of new money through deficit 
spending just as now new money is being 
created by overinvestment. In the end this 
new money, as it always must, burst the 
bounds of controls and the American price 
level openly moved up to accommodate it. 
Such is bound to happen in 1953 when and 
as controls are taken off, so that the promise 
of avoiding inflation through increased pro- 
duction is really a phony one. 

This suggests one further comment on the 
so-called Wilson plan. By a process of leg- 
erdemain and juggling wit’ inflated gross 
national product figures it is always possi- 
ble to prove that by doing this or that, total 
American output can be vastly increased. 
That perpetual optimist, Mr. Leon Keyser- 
ling, is forever citing wartime statistics to 
this end. Alas, for Mr. Keyserling. De- 
bunked for inflation, and the deterioration 
of the dollar, the Department of Commerce 
has shown that between 1941 and 1949, for 
instance, gross production in real terms 
moved up very slowly by only 2 to 3 percent 
per year—its normal increase over the dec- 
ades. Washington planners, according to 
our calculations, are counting on a sub- 
stantially bigger increase between now and 
1953. We doubt if they will get it, especially 
as much of the new plant they are bringing 
into production is essentially high cost and 
hence inefficient. 

To sum up, the Wilson plan, as it is un- 
folding, is not only inflationary now, but its 
longer term premises are at best dubious. 
This is not to say that Mr. Wilson’s heroic 
efforts to emphasize production are mis- 
placed. It is to say that his press agents 
may be doing him a bad turn by holding 
out promises that cannot be honored. The 
immediate task is not to push the country 
into a general investment splurge, but to 
expand plant where it clearly must be ex- 
panded, and for the rest, put on the damp- 
ers. It is not to make business borrowing 
easy, but to make it hard. Above all, it is 


to keep our eyes fixed on the present rather 
than on a gilded future. The United States, 
in this year of decision in Asia and Europe, 
needs arms now, not 2 years from now. For 
this the people will make real sacrifices. 
What they will not sacrifice for, and should 
not be asked to sacrifice for, is a newfangled 
Keyserling plan which is no less suspect 
because it happens to have put on a mili- 
tary uniform. 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include a speech by William Henry 
Chamberlin, uf Cambridge, Mass., as one 
of a series entitled “Justice for Poland” 
over WSeR in Springfield, Mass. These 
programs are under the sponsorship of 
the Polish American Congress, western 
Massachusetts branch. 

Mr. Chamberlin was for 18 years for- 
eign correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor. He is editorial writer 
of the Wall Street Journal and a contrib- 
uting editor of the New Leader. He has 
been the author of eight books, includ- 
ing European Cockpit and Russian Enig- 
ma, 

JUSTICE FOR POLAND 


There is a relentless unbroken line of 
connection between the appeasement of 
Stalin, which was a cardinal policy of the 
Roosevelt administration, and the fact that 
American soldiers are dying today in the 
snow-struck fields of Korea. 

The most glaring example of this appease- 
ment was Anglo-American acquiescence in 
the destruction of Poland’s independence 
and territorial integrity at the Tehran and 
Yalta Conferences in 1945 and in the many 
intermediate diplomatic steps which made 
Tehran and Yalta possible. Now, as the 
eleventh anniversary of the beginning of 
World War II approaches, we should*remem- 
ber that the global conflict started with the 
German-Russian invasion of Poland. 

One wonders what would have happened 
if the British Government, when it offered 
its guaranty against aggression to Poland in 
the spring of 1939 had added this warning: 

“You must understand that this guaranty 
is valid only against Germany. If the So- 
viet Government proposes to take almost 
half of your territory and to impose a Com- 
munist-dominated government on what is 
left of Poland you cannot count on our help. 
On the contrary, we will make no serious 
effort to prevent the Soviet Government 
from accomplishing these designs and will 
even support its case against yours.” 

One may also wonder as to how the Yugo- 
slav Government of 1941, pushed and prodded 
by the Roosevelt administration into enter- 
ing an unequal struggle against Germany, 
would have reacted if some candid and far- 
sighted American diplomat had said: 

“Your country will experience all the suf- 
ferings of foreign occupation. More than 
that, there will be a savage civil war. In 
this war the Moscow-trained Communist, 
Josip Broz Tito, will win the support of 
America and Great Britain. You and other 
Yugoslav non-Communist patriots will be 
lucky if you save your lives in exile or in 
obscurity at home.” 
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And it would be interesting to know how 
the American people would have felt if some 
correct prophet would have said: 

“Our policy of inflexible support for 
Chiang Kai-shek’s regime in China will al- 
most certainly lead to war with Japan. This 
war will be prosecuted to the ruin of Japan 
and its destruction as a great power. But 
we will not worry about Soviet and Commu- 
nist aggression against China. In fact, we 
will bribe Stalin, at China's expense, to join 
in our crusade against Japan. As late as 
1945 high State Department officials will be 
giving Communist sympathizers access to 
confidential information. The upshot of all 
this will be that China will fall under the 
domination of Communists, disciples of Mos- 
cow, who will show the bitterest hostility 
to this country.” 

Such things were not said by people in 
positions of influence in the years of decision 
about America’s entrance into the war. But 
they are a faithful preview of what has hap- 
pened, of what a reasonably intelligent stu- 
dent of foreign affairs might have expected 
to happen. 

The betrayal of Poland was the greatest 
and most flagrant of the three, because the 
Second World War began ostensibly over 
the issue of Poland's independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity. 

The Soviet Government, in fullest agree. 
ment and complicity with the Nazi dictator- 
ship, set out to blot Poland forever from the 
map of Europe. The record on this point is 
unmistakably clear. The Soviet-German so- 
called nonaggression pact of August 1939 
was really a pact of mutual aggression 
against Poland. Its secret ciauses, providing 
for a partition of Poland and for the in- 
clusion of the Baltic Republics in the Soviet 
share of the spoils, are now well known. 

Molotov made the Soviet attitude plain 
when he declared at a session of the Soviet 
parliament on October 31, 1939: “Two swift 
blows to Poland, one from the German Army, 
the other from the Red army, and nothing 
remained of the ugly offspring of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty.” 

Annexing and incorporating into the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian Soviet Republics 
almcest half of Poland's territory, inhabited 
by about one-third of the Polish population, 
the Soviet Government tried to insure its 
position by the usual brutal totalitarian 
methcds. About a million and a quarter 
people were deported to the Soviet Union, 
the majority being sent to slave-labor camps. 
When the Polish Government was able to 
investigate what had happened to these de- 
portees, during the pericd of Soviet-Polish 
rapproachement which followed Hitler's in- 
vasion of Russia, it reached the conclusion 
that about 300,000 human beings had per- 
ished of hunger and maltreatment. 

Especially sinister was the mysterious dis- 
appearance of some 10,000 Polish officer war 
prisoners. Letters from these men stopped 
abruptly in the spring of 1940. For almost 
2 years Polish diplomatic representatives in 
Russia, furnished with detailed lists of 
names, sought vainly for information about 
what had become of these prisoners. 

The case was repeatedly taken up with the 
Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and was 
brought to the attention of Stalin himself. 
This matter came to a head when the Ger- 
man radio announced that thousands of 
bodies of Polish officers had been discovered 
in the Katyn Forest, near Smolensk, in 
western Russia. The Polish request that the 
matter be investigated by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross was seized on by the Soviet 
Government as an excuse for breaking off 
diplomatic relations with the Polish Gove 
ernment. The virtual certainty that the 
Soviet authorities were responsible for this 
massacre of war prisoners was confirmed 
when the International Tribunal at Nurem- 
berg, certainly not lenient in its attitude 
toward the accused German war criminals, 
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did not find Germans guilty of this atrocity. 
These points of circumstantial evidence 
about the responsibility for the Katyn mas- 
sacre would seem to be decisive. First, all 
le.ters from the imprisoned officers to their 
families ceased not in 1941 when the Ger- 
mans invaded Russia but in the spring of 
1940. Second, never, until the bodies were 
discovered, did the Soviet authorities place 
the responsibility on the Germans by say- 
ing the prison camp had been abandoned. 
Third, neither the Soviet Government nor 
the Communist-dominated regime in Po- 
land after the war made any attempt to 
investigate the details of the Katyn Mas- 
sacre. Fourth, it is unthinkable that thou- 
sands of Polish officers would have waited 
passively to be captured by the Germans if 
the camp hed been abandoned. In this case 
there certainly would have been some sur- 
vivors. The completeness of the extermina- 
tion suggests that there was no confusion 
and no oppertunity for any of the victims 
to escape. With characteristic cynicism the 
Soviet Government used the discovery of its 
own crime as an excuse for breaking off re- 
lations with the generally recognized Polish 
Goverament-in-exile in London. This was 
in the spring of 1943. The Kremlin stepped 
up its pursuit of its two main objectives in 
Poland. The first was to retain almost all 
th» Polish territory which had been ac- 
quired as a result of Stalin's deal with Hit- 
ler. The second was to prepare for the new 
Poland, mutilated in the East, artificially 
enlarged in the West, a made-in-Moscow 
government. 

Both objectives were achieved with the 
acquiescence cr, at most, the very weak op- 
position cf Washington and London. When 
Anthony Eden, as British Foreign Minister, 
went to Moscow in December 1941, he found 
Stalin inclined to demand the recognition 
of the annexation of eastern Poland as the 
price of signing an Anglo-Soviet treaty alli- 
ance. A firmly negative attitude on the 
part of the American State Department 
blocked acceptance of this demand at that 
time. 

But the American attitude weakened, 
curiously enough, es the American military 
position grew stronger. Lecs is known about 
the Tehran Conference, held at the end of 
November 1943, than about Yalta. But the 
comment of a Polish diplomat of long ex- 
perience in the United States holds true: 
“Our territorial integrity wes sacrificed at 
Tehran, our national indepencence at Yalta.” 

Certainly Churchill launched a vigorous 
campaign, in parliamentary speeches and in 
private communications to the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-exile, upholding Stalin's claim to 
the so-called Curzcn Line frontier. The 
factually absurd argument was used that 
Russia had twice been invaded by Germany 
through Poland and was therefore entitled 
to security. This overlooked the historical 
truth that at the time of the First World 
War most of Poland was part of the Russian 
Empire, while at the time of the Second 
World War, Poiand’s territory had been par- 
titioned between Stalin and Hitler. In 
neither case was Poland in the slightest 
degree a partner in the German invasion of 
Russia. 

The Yalta Conference, held in February 
1945, placed the final seal on the betrayal of 
Poland. No representative of Poland was 
present at this meeting. The Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-exile, the successor of the regime 
with which Great Britain had concluded a 
treaty of alliance, was treated as non- 
existent. 

Stalin's territorial demands were accepted 
after one or two faint and unavailing pleas 
from Roosevelt and Churchill that the city 
of Lwow, culturally and ethnically Polish, 
and the oil wells of East Galicia should be 
left to Poland. The face-saving verbal as- 
surances about free unfettered elections and 
about reorganizatio. of the Communist- 


dominated puppet government which en- 
tered Poland in the baggage trains of the Red 
army were proved empty frauds by the subse- 
quent course of events, which led to the 
steady clamping down of a routine Com- 
munist dictatorship in Poland. 

Apologists for the policy of appeasing 
Stalin which reached its climax at Yalta 
adopt two lines of argument. Some con- 
tend, like the late Edward Stettinius, that 
Yalta was really a great victory for the West 
because Stalin made a number of promises 
which he broke almost before the ink on the 
Yalta documents was dry. This is about as 
convincing as suggesting that a man 
achieved a great financial triumph by ac- 
cepting a large sum of worthless checks. 

There is also the argument that America 
and Britain needed Soviet military aid and 
could not effectively restrain Stalin’s moves 
in Eastern Europe. This line of reasoning, 
however, overlooks the fact that the Soviet 
Union was more dependent for its own secu- 
rity on maintaining the coalition than was 
the United States. There was certainly no 
valid moral or political reason why the 
United States and Great Britain should have 
actively cooperated in the territorial mutila- 
tion of Poland and in recognizing a govern- 
ment that was a complete negation of the 
Atlantic Charter principles and violently 
hostile to the West. 

Today's headlines from Korea furnish elo- 
quent, decisive proof that the wartime ap- 
peasement of Stalin wes a practical failure 
as well as a confession of moral bankruptcy. 
Let us now repudiate the sordid deal at 
Yalta. Any validity this disgraceful agree- 
ment may have ever possessed has been lost 
beceuse the Soviet Government systemati- 
cally violated all the engagements which it 
undertock at Yalta. Lets come out with all 
the weight of the official authcrity with the 
whole terrible truth about Katyn. Only by 
such action can we show that we turned our 
backs once for ail on the policy of appease- 
ment which has borne such bitter fruits for 
our dead and wounded in Korea, 


Wage Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include herewith an advance editorial 
which appears in the March issue of the 
International Chemical Worker entitled 
“Wage Controls Now Are a Product of 
Stupidity and Greed,” written by Mr, 
H. A. Bradley, president of the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union: 


Wace Contrrots Now ARE a Propuct or 
STUPIDITY AND GREED 


(By H. A. Bradley) 


The antics of big business have ceased to 
be funny as far as their attempts to dictate 
the wage policies of this Nation are con- 
cerned. We have waited a long time for a 
proper and fair wage control order. As this 
is written, they are still trying to force labor 
to accept a few crumbs while industry gets 
the loaf. 

The information at press time is that an 
order will be approved allowing 10 percent 
wage increases over January 1, 1950 and that 
escalator clauses and pension plans, nego- 
tiate.’ prior to June 1, 1950, will be permitted 
to stand but any such plans negotiated since 
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June 1 would be taken into account in 
the 10 percent formula. If anyone on the 
present board, or within the administration, 
has the idea that such a “ormutla is conducive 
to industrial peace, he should have a psychia- 
trist test his mental capacity. 

In the period between January and June 
of 1950 there was no spectacular rise in the 
cost of living or in wages. When the Korean 
situation broke in June, however, almost 
every item of food began to rise in cost by 
leaps and bounds. This phase was followed 
by unreasonable and unnecessary price in- 
creases in almost every other item. No 
economist in the world can truthfully claim 
that labor costs had anything to do with 
these rising prices because labor did not try 
to get any unusual wage increases until it 
was actually faced with the inflationary rise 
in the cost of living. The formula, as it 
is now being discussed, can only penalize 
those workers who renewed their contracts 
in the normal course of events, and in the 
normal manner, prior to June 1, 1950. It 
would also increase inequities throughout 
all industries that would, beyond question of 
a doubt, create Industrial strife such as this 
country has never known, 

There has been entirely too much point- 
ing of the finger at the wage earner. The 
cost of living must be controlled before any 
fair wage formula can be effective. This 
means that someone is going to have to have 
the courage to talk to, and to talk about, 
the farmer, the wholesaler, and people in like 
positions over whom there is no control 
whatsoever at the present time. Wage con- 
trols have no value whatever if they are un- 
workable, unfair, and not conducive to in- 
dustrial peace, For those gentlemen In Con- 
gress who frame our laws, the members of 
the various boards who have the responsi- 
bility of formulating orders and those of the 
executive branch of Government who have 
the authority to sign orders affecting the 
welfare of the wage earner, I recommend that 
they do not lose sight of the fact that a 
wage restriction imposed upon a wage earner 
is paid by the wage earner himself and that 
the wage ceiling or so-called parity prices 
given to the farmer is paid by the taxpayers 
which includes all wage earners. I recom- 
mend that these people do not overlook the 
fact that almost every wage earner has to 
pay in hard cash for everything he uses and 
every necessity of life, even to the most fun- 
damental things. I remind them that the 
wage earner must buy even the water and 
the paper for his necessary toilet while the 
Lord above supplies the water to the farmer 
and Sear, Roebuck still furnishes the paper. 

If these gentlemen in authority insist on 
imposing unworkable and unfair restrictions 
upon the wage earner, it will be they, and 
they alone, who must shoulder the respon- 
sibility for any failure in our industrial plans 
or our stabilization effort, both of which are 
so vital at the present time. Stupidity in 
these times is a luxury and not a necessity. 


Address of Charles H. Silver at Beth 
Israel Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an address by Charles H. Sil- 
ver, president of the Beth Israel Hospital 
in New York City, delivered by him at 
the graduation exercises of the nursing 
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school of the hospital on February 28, 
1951: 


As president of Beth Israel Hospital one 
of my very pleasant privileges ts to attend 
the annual graduation exercises of our school 
of nursing. It is an experience that I have 
enjoyed for many years, yet each time I 
come away stimulated and inspired by what 
I have seen and heard. For it seems to me 
that when these young women in white are 
now ready to take their place as trained 
experts in the world of medicine, in a sphere 
where tender care, sympathy, and under- 
standing play such a great part, we are wit- 
nessing a phase of human existence that is 
indeed very noble and beautiful 

These young women are the ambassadors 
of good will of the hospital; they are con- 
stantly «t the side of the patients, they are 
with them at all times and they reflect the 
relationship between the hospital and those 
who have come to it for solace and healing. 

They must be cheerful without being 
patronizing, stern without being too force- 
ful, sympathetic without being maudlin, and 
reassuring without being deceitful. That 
is a very diMcult job, my friends, and these 
young women who have finished their train- 
ing at the nursing school of Beth Israel 
have all these qualities, I am sure, for they 
have been trained under the direction of 
one of the ablest women in the nursing 
profession. 

I am referring to Miss Clare M. Casey, the 
head of our nursing school, whose abilities 
are recognized not only among those in her 
own profession but by medical men and hos- 
pital administrators. Those who work with 
her have the highest respect and admira- 
tion for her as a nurse and as a human 
being. She is capably assisted by her two 
aids, Miss Rose Muscatine and Miss Gladys 
Scott, and they make a very effective team 
under whose guidance the nursing affairs of 
Beth Israel are being carried on. I am sure 
I reflect the feeling of my associates on the 
board of trustees when I say we are all very 
proud of them. 

I want to take this occasion also to say 
a word about our executive director, Dr. Max- 
well S. Frank, with whom I have had occasion 
to work very closely. He is recognized as an 
able hospital administrator and I am sure 
that I reflect the sentiments of his staff, the 
members of the medical staff, and our board 
of trustees when I say that he has rendered 
highly skillful service to Beth Israel. 

Our graduation exercises this year have an 
unusual significance. For we are honored by 
the presence of the chief executive of our 
great city, Mayor Impellitteri, who has shown 
such a deep interest in the hospital activities 
of New York City. 

Mayor Impellitteri understands hospital 
problems. I have heard him discuss them in 
public and it is gratifying to us as hospital 
workers to know that we can count on him 
for encouragement in carrying out broad 
hospital programs so that the people of our 
city may be served more efficiently than ever. 

And speaking of hospital programs, I am 
sure, Mr. Mayor, that you are familiar with 
our own expansion plans. We have acquired 
the adjacent property to our present struc- 
ture; the plans for new buildings have been 
approved by the bullding department but we 
still face the problem of demolishing some 
of the buildings which are occupied because 
the tenants have been unable to find other 
quarters. We are, of course, reluctant to do 
anything that would cause them incon- 
venience or hardship. 

But we hope, Mr. Mayor, to begin some 
of the work this spring. We plan to break 
ground on the plot immediately adjoining 
the hospital upon which will be erected a 
structure to handle out-patients. 

The pressure of the present facilities of 
the out-patient department is so great that 
it is essential that additional quarters be 
constructed inasmuch as this department 
handles ambulatory cases, The hospital will 


be in a position to take care of a greater 
number of patients I eay this with a full 
understanding by my associates and myself 
of the imperative need to carry on this pro- 
gram to a successful conclusion We serve 
one of the most thickly populated sections 
of our city. 

I think it is a typically American com- 
munity for here you can find more than a 
dozen nationalities living in harmony and 
friendship side by side and it is this spirit 
that makes our country so great As mayor 
of the city of New York, Mayor Impellittert 
presides over the lives and heaith and wel- 
fare of 8,000,000 men and women and ehil- 
dren. He holds a public office which is only 
second in importance to that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States May I express 
the fervent hope that he will have the vigor 
and health to carry on for we now know that 
he is doing a mighty good job 

We have been reading and hearing about 
the plans for civil defense which the mayor 
has inaugurated, Not a single loyal Ameri- 
can will fail to cooperate with those who 
are carrying out the mayor's plans, but there 
is also need for hard practical work so that 
the civil-defense organizations of ours will 
stand on a solid foundation, The stakes are 
too high to permit mistakes We must be 
sure of our ground 

In this defense set-up of New York the 
hospitals must of necessity play a very vival 
part. Beth Israel has already answered the 
eall and under the direction of the hospital 
administrators we are working on civil-de- 
fense plans that will harmonize with those 
that are being developed by the city 

And while I stand here, Mr. Mayor, to greet 
you at our nurses’ graduation, I want to 
pledge to you and your entire administra- 
tion the full and unstinted cooperation of 
Beth Israel Hospital in solidifying the eivil- 
defense program, I want to pledge to you the 
willingness, capacity and experience not only 
of the administrative staff but of the doctors, 
the nurses, technicians, and general hospital 
workers, 

All of us at Beth Istael hospital w'l follow 
through and we stand alert and ready to give 
the best in us 

May I close by saying how happy I am 
as president of Beth Israel Hospital to be 
with you this evening and greet you Lo behalf 
of the board of trustees A very Interesting 
program has been planned and I am eure you 
will have a very pleasant evening 

None of us knows what is ahead of us in 
these very critical days. We are a peaceful 
people and, of course, we shall hope and pray 
that we will come through these troubled 
times without heartbreak and misery 

But as much as we all desire peace and 
friendship among the peoples of the earth, 
we shall not sacrifice our heritage of human 
dignity and individual freedom by yielding 
to the ideology and practices of a slave state, 
I say cgain that we work and pray for a 
peaceful solution, but if our way of life is 
threatened we shall be ready to defend it 
and by that I mean not only those of us at 
Beth Israel Hospital but all institutions in 
every field of human activity will be pre- 
pared and alert to uphold our democracy, 
Thank you, 


This Nation Founded To Make Men Free 
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HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I inelude the following editorial 
from the Bethlehem (Pa) Globe-Times 
of February 20, 1951 


Tuts NATION Founpven To Mane Men Faee 


For the first time since the American Rev- 
olution, with the exception of the War Re-« 
tween the States, the people of our country 
are faced with a stark test of faith The eon. 
filet with world communism now is not to 
save the world for democracy, but to repel 
an enemy who is determined to destroy in 
our own land the Christian ideal of human 
dignity and individual Hberty and the politi- 
eal system which upholds that Ideal Our 
faith and our strength ta this ideal 

As a Nation, we came through World War 
Tl with little discomfort 
have risen to record levels, So has the publie 
debt which is exacting ite toll in depreciat- 
ing money. However, it ts evident that 
devalued dollars have not yet cramped our 
atyle. Last year, according to the Commerce 
Department, United States citizens apent a 
staggering $178.892,000,000 fabulous 
“American way" is well illustrated In a eur 
rent joke which defines a pedestrian as a 
motorist who has found a place to park his 
car. The list of American “haves” could go 
on indefinitely Already there are 8.000.000 
television sets In our homes —-homes which 
are equipped with tens of millions of deep 
freeves, refrigerators, electric stover, radios, 
washing machines, ad infinitum 

In retrospect, after nearly two centres of 
freedom and the boundless progress that only 
freedom could have achieved, it would be a 
wonder if we were not confused When stud- 
denly confronted with prospect of a fight for 
actual survival But the time when we can 
afford confusion has nearly run out 
words of Lenin, uttered 90 years ago, ring 
with new significance: “As long as capitalism 
and socialism remain we cannot live In peace 
In the end, one or the other will triumph 
a funeral requiem will be sung either over 
the Soviet Republic or over world eapital- 
iam *- * * We have to use 
dodges, tricks, cunning, unlawful 
concealment, and veiling of the truth’ 

This Is the ruthless concept, backed by vast 
military force, which is confronting America 
and the world. To meet it we will need more 
than arms and men We will have to Iny 
our sights on primary objectives and keep 
them there. We must forget the adolescent 
notion that material security is ap undquali- 
fied right The rights embodied in the 
American ideal are few and elemental, They 
Include equality of opportunity, freedom of 
speech and religion, and the protection of 
private property They are the tools with 
which the indvidual may achieve life, lib- 
erty, and pursuit of happiness 

In a word, it is time we again understood 
what this country really stands for Jotn 
Dos Passos, the distinguished American au- 
thor, has sald, ‘this country was not founded 
to furnish glamorous offices for politicians, or 
to produce goods and services, or hand-outs 
of easy money This country was founded 
to make men free. In the wealth of mate- 
rial comfort we have enjoyed so long, we have 
tended to forget that great truth. Now we 
must return to the simple fundamental 
“This country was founded to make men 
free.” 

We face a two-faceted task. We must fight 
with all we have against our enemies outside, 
And, while we are undergoing all the sacri- 
fices and trials that may involve, we must 
keep our people free One of the greatest 
dangers is that we may grant so mich une- 
limited authority to the Government that 
the system of checks and balances which 
stands between us and tyranny will be per- 
manently destroyed. The problem of eco- 
nomic controls is a perfect exemple here. 
They should be imposed only if they are 
clearly necessary to implement the war effort. 
Otherwise, we will have control for control's 
sake—which is the essence of dictatorship. 
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Then our productive capacity will be crippled 
and, far more important, we will no longer 
be a free people—we will have lost the battle, 

We Americans have come to a climactic 
phase in the history of the good life. It is 
our duty to hold together for future genera- 
tions the framework of freedom which made 
that good life possible. 


Labor’s View on Defense Mobilization 
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HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOis 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remerks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith en article which ap- 
peared in the March 1, 1951, issue of the 
Machinist, the official weekly newspaper 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, on labor’s view on defense 
mobilization: 

Lasor’s View ON DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Organized labor, speaking through the 
United Labor Policy Committee, has been 
criticizing the way defense mobilization 
is shaping up. To help IAM members un- 
derstand what has been going on in 
Washington, the Machinist here answers 
some of the questions being asked by 
thoughtful union men and women. 

Is big business really in control of defence 
mobilization? 

It has been up to now. Last December, 
President Truman granted full authority to 
Charles E. Wilson, former president of Gen- 
eral Electric Corp., to get defense production 
going and to control inflation. Wilson is Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. Wilson has had two principal acsist- 
ants, Gen. Lucius Clay, chairman of the 
board of Continental Can Co., and Sidney 
Weinberg, senior partner of Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., Wall Street bankers. Under Wilson 
are Eric Johnston, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, and William H. Harrison, De- 
fense Production Administrator. Johnston 
is president of the Motion Picture Producers 
Association and former president cf the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. Harri- 
son is president of International Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Most of these men are 
drawing their salaries from their com- 
panies—not from the Government. Only 
Eric Johnston, up to now, has made any 
real effort to bring labor in to help run his 
organization. Since labor’s protest, how- 
ever, Mr. Wilson has offered to appoint a 
labor man as his third assistant. 

What's wrong with business executives do- 
ing the defense job? Don’t they know the 
most about production? 

There is nothing wrong with production 
men doing a production job. Certainly, 
businessmen can be just as patriotic and 
self-sacrificing as any other group of Ameri- 
cans. However, production is only one of 
the Government's mobilization problems. In 
most cases, big corporation executives have 
had little experience in running an organi- 
zation in which the plain people have a 
voice and a vote. A Government, such as 
ours, can operate only with the consent of 
the governed. Therefore, the first job in 
defense mobilization is to establish a policy 
and @ program that will win and hold the 
enthusiastic support of all Americans. No 
one group in our country should have the 
power to use the Government to impose a 
set of arbitrary controls on other groups. 


Won't more business efficiency be a good 
thing in Government? 

Normal business methods may not prove 
efficient when they are used to govern a 
democratic people. Tne job of governing 
is as different from the job of making a 
profit as day from night. For example, big 
businessmen naturally feel that big pro- 
ducers are more efficient than small pro- 
ducers. So far, mobilization plans have 
failed to recruit the useful production fa- 
cilities of small business. That is the op- 
posite of efficiency. It is a waste of an im- 
portant part of our productive capacity. 
This is one example of how big business 
thinking can be wasteful when it is applied 
to Government. In broader terms, the dol- 
lar is what counts in business; human wel- 
fare is what counts in government—human 
welfare in the home, on the job anc on the 
battlefield. 

Isn't the attempt to stop inflation a good 
thing, even though it seems to be unpopular? 

Labor was one of the first groups to ask for 
a stabilization program to fight inflation. 
Controls are never popular with the group 
being controlled. But everyone, including 
those who complain, benefit from stabiliza- 
tion if the ccntrols are fair and equitable. 
The present anti-inflation program is based 
on the icea that the economy can only be 
stabilized by reducing the purchasing power 
of the great majority of the prople. That 
thecry is the basis of the proposed tax pro- 
gram. In addition, industry and public 
members of the Wage Stabilization Board 
have vcted for a rigid, inflexible wage order. 
At the same time, the Office of Price Stabi- 
lization is allowing prices to continue to rise. 
Even the price stabilizer admits thet prices 
are going to go up an average of 6 percent 
in the next few months. This is almost as 
big an increase as took place from March 15 
to December 15, last year, before the freeze. 
And that do*sn’t include what may happen 
to rents. 

Is all the shouting just for an extra 2 per- 
cent more on wage rates—the difference be- 
tween the 10 percent voted by incustry and 
public members and the 12 percent asked 
by labor? 

It is much more than that. The 2 percent 
is important. It would mean an average of 
almost 4 cents an hour to IAM members. 
But even more important are a half-dozen 
other sections of the proposed wage order. 
As it was originally voted, the freeze order 
would virtually end collective bergeining for 
millions of union members for the duration. 
It would prevent the ccrrection of injustices 
and inequities. Anyone who has had a raise 
of 10 percent or more since Januery 1950, 
would get no more raices. Furthermore, the 
order cancels raises provided in union con- 
tracts agreed to months ago—long before the 
freeze. Under the original order, employees 
who do not alread- have pension plans and 
health and welfare benefits, couldn't even 
hope for them until the emergency is over. 
Pensions are not inflationary. Neither are 
sound health and welfare plans. Yet, the 
wage board voted to prohibit all future pen- 
sion plans and health and welfare benefits 
unless they are charged off against the 10 
percent raise allowed over the rates of Janu- 
ary, 1950. In the same fashion, anyone who 
doesn't now have a paid vacation, paid holi- 
days or other standard non-wage benefits 
would be denied them. 

How is the wage order going to be en- 
forced? 

The law makes it illegal for any employer 
to raise wages beyond what the Wage Board 
allows. If he does, then he cannot charge 
off the raise as a business expense on his 
income tax. That is enforcement enough to 
make any wage regulation stick tight. 

Suppose the men become dissatisfied and 
strike? 

There is no law against strikes, providing 
due notice is given under the Taft-Hartley 
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Act. A no-strike pledge has not even been 
asked from labor so far. However, if the 
President declares that a dispute threatens 
the national safety he can invoke the emer- 
gency provicion of Taft-Hartley and appoint 
a board of inquiry. Those factfinders can- 
not even recommend a settlement. After 
80 days the men can strike. However, the 
Precident has authority to seize the plant 
and crdcr the men back to work as Govern- 
ment employees. The company would con- 
tinue to draw its profits. 

What if the men get stubborn and won't 
go back? 

Then they face the possibility under Taft- 
Hartley of loss of their seniority and of 
discharge. 

And, if they still won’t report back to 
work? 

Then presumably Congress could act to 
give the President the police power to break 
up thetr union. 

Is this the way wage stabilization worked 
in World War II? 

No. The old War Labor Board, for all of 
its shortcomings, was, flexible and allowed 
room fcr bargaining on fringe issues and for 
correcting inequities and injustices. Organ- 
ized labor while far from satisfied was able 
to accept the formula and support the sta- 
bilization program. When trouble came, 
labor helped work things out without use 
of troops or police. 

Will the use of police power protect pro- 
duction? 

Labor doesn’t think so. Labor believes 
that the order proposed by industry and 
public members of the Wage Board will hurt 
production. Theat is why labor has been try- 
ing to persuade the Government to adopt a 
flexible formula that will allow rcom for set- 
tling grievances and hardship cases end give 
some consideration to the men and women 
who work in the plants and shops. 

Is there any danger that a man will be 
frozon to his job or ordered to take a job 
he doesn’t want? 

Not at th's time. In some industries, the 
immeciete problem for many families is the 
prospect of a long lay-off. Some manufac- 
turers are being forced to shut down civilian 
procucticn lines even though no defense 
orders are ready for them. 

Suppose the Russians attack, will Job con- 
trol come then? 

It may. That is the door Mr. Wilson and 
General Clay are leaving wide open. Gen- 
eral Clay favored drafting men for jobs in 
defense plants during World War II. Then, 
however, labor had a direct voice and a vote 
on the old War Manpower Commission. 
Both labor and management representatives 
on that Commission voted against General 
Clay’s proposal. The manpower problems of 
World War IIl—and there were serious prob- 
lems—were all solved by voluntary methods, 
not by force. This time, Mr. Wilson has set 
up &@ manpower committee made up entirely 
of Government officials to fix manpower 
policy. 

Didn't the country accept controls during 
World War II and come out all right? 

The country accepted controls voluntarily 
during World War II. Labor and manage- 
ment had an equal voice in the making of 
policy from the beginning—William 6S. 
Knudsen for industry, Sidney Hillman for 
labor. True, no group liked the controls 
over its activities, but in every case controls 
were made acceptable to the interested 
groups before they were imposed. No group 
was asked to make a greater sacrifice than 
any other. This is the way a democracy 
meets a crisis—through the voluntary ac- 
ceptance of controls during an emergency. 
So far, it has looked as though Mr. Wilson 
intends to impose controls by force this 
time without regard for any group except 
business. 

Is labor trying to get an advantage for its 
own member:? 
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No. It is not. Organized labor has not 
asked for a single advantage for wage earn- 
ers over any other group. On the contrary, 
labor’s entire struggle is to establish a policy 
based on equality of sacrifice. On the other 
hand, union officers are unable and un- 
willing to help impose upon their members 
a defense policy which they are convinced 
is unfair and unworkable. Labor believes 
that the present policies will hinder rearma- 
ment, that the only policies which can suc- 
ceed are those which will convince every 
American that he is getting the fairest pos- 
sible break under the circumstances. That 
has to mean lowering the standards of lux- 
ury before lowering the standard of living. 


The Project Is Vital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Sp aker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article by the Honorable Charles Saw- 
yer, Secretary of Commerce, which ap- 
pears in the February-March issue of the 
Democratic Digest. In this article the 
able Secretary gives details on the im- 
portance of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. His words will be of spe- 
cial interest to all Members of Congress 
at this time when we are once again con- 
sidering the seaway. The article follows: 


THE Provect Is VITAL 
(By Charles Sawyer) 


(In President Truman’s Economic Message 
to Congress on February 12, he said: “Iron 
ore constitutes one of our most serious po- 
tential shortages. * * * Weshould start 
at once on the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project so that imported iron ore can 
be shipped efficiently by water to the great 
steel-producing centers of,the Middle West. 
The St. Lawrence project is vital also to 
bring in a new source of power for industry 
in the Northeast.” 

(The article herein, by Secretary Sawyer, 
gives details on the importance of the proj- 
ect. Legislation on the St. Lawrence seaway 
was introduced early in the present session 
of Congress, and hearings are scheduled for 
late February and early March.) 

The essential facts about the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project may be summa- 
rized quite briefly. 

It is an international dual-purpose project 
to provide a channel for ocean-going vessels 
between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic 
and to harness the tremendous hydroelectric 
power now running to waste in the Inter- 
national Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River. Both the electric power and the 
transportation are badly needed to serve our 
steadily growing industrial economy and to 
assure that our defense requirements are 
fully covered. These are considerations that 
apply to Canada, our partner in this develop- 
ment, quite as much as to the United States, 
This is a North American resource which re- 
quires development for the industrial and 
military strength of the Continent. 

The project will add a fourth coastline, 
4,000 miles in length, to the United States, 
and add 700,000 kilowatts of dependable gen- 
erating capacity to our power supply. The 
cost to the United States is estimated to be 
about $600,000,000 at 1948 cost levels. It 
can, moreover, be made fully self-liquidat- 
ing. The power phase will constitute, after 


Grand Coulee, the largest single-dam project 
in the country, but a market is already in 
prospect for much more power than even this 
huge project can produce. Conservative es- 
timates of traffic on the seaway make clear 
that it, too, could be made to pay its way 
through tolls. 

The project has been under active discus- 
sion for many years and the present plan is 
based upon an agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and Canada 
reached in 1941. The war caused suspension 
of the project’s consideration, but since 1945 
a joint resolution to approve the interna- 
tional agreement has been offered in every 
Congress. The President has again recom- 
mended approval of the agreement; legis- 
lation to approve it was introduced promptly 
after the convening of the new Congress, and 
hearings before the House Public Works 
Committee are scheduled to begin late in 
February. It is to be hoped that realistic 
appraisal of the urgent need for the dual- 
purpose project will lead to its final approval 
before summer. 


PRESENT URGENCY 


The urgency of the matter was made clear 
last spring in the course of hearings before 
the House Committee on Public Works and 
has been underscored by developments in 
Korea since that time. The project is of 
basic importance to the industrial strength 
of the country and is thus also »asically im- 
portant to our military strength. More 
than this, it has great strategic importance 
because of the growing dependence of our 
steel industry upon foreign sources of iron 
ore. 

The outlook for iron ore, as summarized 
by the National Security Resources Board 
last April, assumed that by 1960 our steel 
industry’s probable ingot capacity would be 
110,000,000 tons. Operation at this level 
would call for about 125,000,000 tons of ore 
a year. Taking into account the maximum 
output to be expected of Lake Superior 
sources, of other ore-producing regions, and 
of taconite development, a deficit of about 
25,000,000 tons a year—to be supplied by 
imports—was expected to develop by 1960. 

Under present and prospective conditions, 
this outlook is greatly changed. Ingot ca- 
pacity of 110,000,000 tons is now expected 
to be reached, not in 1960, but by the end 
of this year. By 1960 we may need as much 
as 160,000,000 tons of ore and of such a 
total more than 40,000,000 tons would have 
to be imported. 

This means that over the next 10 years 
we must plan to meet a developing depend- 
ence on imported iron ore which at the end 
of that time will amount to about one-quar- 
ter of our total requirements. Unless this 
large fraction of our iron ore can be as- 
sured—and the only safe and efficient route 
of import is from Labrador via the St. Law- 
rence—we shall, in time of war, when we 
need it most, be under the constant threat 
of having to close down as much as one- 
quarter of our steel-making capacity. That 
is a grim prospect to invite through neglect 
of the opportunity now before us. 

As for power, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion estimated last spring, prior to Korea, 
that, in addition to the expansion of steam- 
generating capacity already planned, there 
would be required by 1960 about 2,700,000 
kilowatts of dependable generating capacity 
in the region of the St. Lawrence. This is 
nearly four times as much as can be sup- 
plied by the project on the St. Lawrence. 

Mobilization to meet military needs will 
require increased production of aluminum, 
magnesium, ferroalloys, explosives, chemi- 
cals and other products which require large 
quantities of electric power. Accordingly, 
it is essential to accelerate programs for in- 
creasing power-generating capacity. This 
applies to the steam plants of the private 
companies and it applies to the hydroelectric 
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plants which Federal and State Governments 
are constructing on our great rivers. It ap- 
plies, in particular, to the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, for here lies the largest single unit of 
undeveloped hydroelectric power in the en- 
tire country, one, moreover, that has so 
uniform a flow of water as to be termed an 
engineer’s dream. Here is a power resource 
uniquely associated with a key transporta- 
tion route, making its complete and inte- 
grated development an incomparably valu- 
able achievement. 


IN THE LONG RUN 


Important as it is that we move promptly, 
through construction of the seaway, to pro- 
vide a sheltered route for the secure impor- 
tation of vitally needed iron ore from 
sources on this continent, we must not over- 
look the broader requirements of transpor- 
tation which the dual-purpose project on 
the St. Lawrence would enable us to meet. 
The volume of traffic that must be carried 
by our transportation system, by the rail- 
roads, and over the highways, by air and by 
water, is steadily growing and under the 
demands of mobilizing will grow even more 
rapidly than we have planned for. We dare 
neglect none of these means of transporta- 
tion and particularly we must not neglect 
the provisions of a deep-water channel that 
will enable full use to be made of water 


‘transport between the Great Lakes and the 


Atlantic. 

This is not a question of traffic being taken 
away from anyone. The railroads today are 
requesting enormous quantities of steel for 
freight cars to increase their carrying capac- 
ity. Substantial  freight-car-construction 
programs have been approved. At the same 
time, however, we must also increase the 
capacity of this other vital element of our 
transportation system. We must enable 
this great arm of water transport to expand 
side by side with rail transport, so that our 
national transportation system may have 
the capacity, the flexibility, the efficiency 
that our growing and dynamic industrial 
economy requires. 


EVERYBODY BENEFITS 


In viewing the traffic prospects for the 
seaway, it is important to bear in mind not 
only that our requirements for total trans- 
portation are steadily growing, but that, of 
the traffic to be expected on the seaway, a 
very large proportion will be new traffic, 
which will not involve tonnage now moving 
by other forms of transport. The economic 
development encouraged by this opportu- 
nity to ship at low cost will tend, in turn, 
to increase the volume of goods transport- 
ed by other carriers. In this connection we 
must bear in mind how greatly the railroads 
have benefited from development along the 
Pacific Coast, development that would not 
have reached its present stage except for the 
opening of the Panama Canal in competi- 
tion with them. This benefit from com- 
petition is paradoxical, but genuine, and 
will, I am confident, prove equally genuine 
in the case of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

One feature of the seaway has given con- 
cern to some. During 4 or 5 months of the 
year shipping on the Great Lakes is impos- 
sible because they freeze over. This will 
also be true of the seaway. Shipping on the 
Great Lakes during the open months is 
nonetheless tremendous in volume and the 
traffic estimates for the seaway that have 
been made by the Department of Commerce 
make full allowance for the closed season. 

Because the 7 or 8 months of the open 
season extend into the peak weeks of rail- 
road traffic, there is some tendency for Great 
Lakes shipping to aid the railroads by lower- 
ing the traffic peak for which the latter must 
have equipment ready. This is a minor fac- 
tor because, for the most part, this seasonal 
problem is met—and on the seaway would 
be met in the same fashion—through storage 
and stockpiles accumulated during the open 
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season to last through the closed months, 
To such extent, however, as the seaway would 
create new traffic which, during the months 
the Lakes are closed, might alternatively be 
carried by rail, this diversion of traffic would 
occur at just the right time to help the rail- 
roads maintain their traffic volume after the 
fall peak was past. The fact that during 
the winter months the seaway would be 
closed is, therefore, in no way damaging to 
the railroads; indeed, its effect would tend 
to be helpful. 


OUR NATIONAL STAKE 


From every viewpoint the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project is one that we 
simply dare not neglect any longer. Much 
of the opposition has in the past arisen be- 
cause of the conviction that both the power 
and the transportation facilities could be 
use’ only at the expense of existing power 
plants and existing means of transportation, 
The rapid growth of our need for electric 
power has quite effectively brought a cor- 
rection of this view so far as power is con- 
cerned. It should be apparent by now that 
in transportation, too, our needs are steadily 
expanding, so that the effect of expanded 
Great Lakes shipping will be to afford greater 
balance and flexibility rather than reduce the 
existing traffic of competing carriers. In- 
cidental local adjustments will undoubtedly 
be necessary in the short run, but they are 
so minor as to be wholly offset by the broader 
advantages that will be gained. 

In dollar terms the project can be made to 
pay its own way, but under mobilization that 
is not necessarily enough. The advantages 
it would bring must not be bought at too 
high a cost in materials or manpower, both 
of which are tight and will grow tighter. 
Fortunately, this project, huge as it is, will 
during its construction take no more than 
one-third of 1 percent of our annual sup- 
ply of any of the principal materials going 
into it and will take the labor of hardly 
more than one one-huncredth of 1 percent 
of our civilian labor force. 

The St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
goes to the very heart of our country’s eco- 
nomic and military strength. That is why 
Americans in every section and every locality 
should seek to have its construction author- 
ized and begun as promptly as possible. 


Book Postage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the President sent 
Congress a message on postal rates 
which was remarkable for balanced 
Statesmanship and clarity of expression. 
In this message the President called 
attention to the long-standing discrimi- 
nation against books which exists in the 
present postal-rate structure and which 
will be intensified if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission grants the applica- 
tion by the Postmaster General which is 
now pending and which the Postmaster 
General made in accordance with a di- 
rective which was included in the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill of 1951. 

I have long felt that all users of the 
mail should more nearly pay the costs of 
carriage, At the same time, however, I 


welcome the President’s evident desire 
to equate the rate for books and that for 
the reading matter portion of magazines. 

Yesterday’s Washington Post carried 
an excellent editorial on this subject, 
and I commend it to the attention of 
those of my colleagues who are con- 
cerned with the postal-rate problem, as 
well as to all Members who feel as I do 
that our free institutions depend in a 
great degree on the maximum use by the 
public of good books. 

Book POSTAGE 


In his message to Congress recommending 
increased postal rates, the President pointed 
out what he called “a startling discrimina- 
tion” in the treatment accorded books as 
compared with newspapers and magazines. 
From the earliest days of the Republic, news- 
papers and magazines have been carried 
through the mail at a rate so low as to entail 
a generous subsidization on the theory that 
they would contribute to public education 
and enlightenment. Classified as second- 
class material, they are required to pay only 
1% cents a pound without regard to dis- 
tance on the portion of them devoted to 
reading matter, plus a graduated rate for the 
advertising matter in them, rising from 1% 
cents a pound, for distances up to 150 miles, 
to 7 cents a pound for distances over 1,800 
miles. 

Books, classed as fourth-class material, 
are charged 8 cents for the first pound, 4 
cents for each succeeding pound. Mcre- 
over, the Post Office Department has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
raise this rate to 10 cents for the first pound 
and 5 cents for each succeeding pound; and 
book packages over 10 pounds in weight 
would be required to pay the much higher 
regular zoned parcel post rates applicable to 
general merchandise. If these proposed 
rates are put into force, books—which, of 
course, carry no advertising matter—would 
be granted little, if any, subsidy. 

There is a striking anomaly in this con- 
trast. Books, as the President observed, “are 
surely as important as newspapers and maga- 
zines in disseminating information.” As 
matters stand now, the postage charge on 
Winston Churchill's memoirs, for exariple, 
would be over six times as high in boos 
form as it would be if the same material 
were published in a magazine. This is a 
form of discrimination which virtually no 
other country imposes on its book publish- 
ers—or, to put the situation more accurately, 
on its book readers. Books, used in schools, 
colleges, and libraries, are an ecsential ele- 
ment in education—apart from their high 
value as sources of information and enter- 
tainment in general circulation. As we said 
in commenting the other day on the postal 
rates for pefiodicals, we think they ought to 
pay their own way when they use the mails, 
But every consideration of common sense 
and fairness dictates that books be put on a 
parity with newspapers and magazines. 


Speaker Rayburn 38 Years in House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, no 
man in this Nation is held in higher 
esteem by the Washington press than the 
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Speaker of the House, Sam Raysury, of 
Texas. This is a singular honor to be so 
respected by these discerning men and 
women who represent our free press. 

Raymond P. Brandt, chief Washing- 
ton correspondent of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, wrote for his newspaper on 
February 11 an excellent article on the 
occasion of Mr. Raysurn’s attainment 
of the record in service as Speaker of the 
House. 

Members of this body, and Americans 
everywhere, will want to read this story 
about a great American, by one of the 
Nation’s outstanding newspapermen. 

Therefore, by unanimous consent of 
the House, I am inserting this article in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REconrD: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
February 11, 1951] 

SPEAKER RAYBURN, 38 YEARS IN Hovse, Says 
PEOPLE JUDGE RIGHT WHEN THEY Have 
FacTts—Texan WuHo Has WIELDED GAVEL }0R 
3,057 Days, BEATING HENRY CLAY’s RECORD, 
ALSO Draws ANOTHER CONCLUSION: “You 
CANNOT LEAD PEOPLE BY TRYING To Drive 
THEM” 

(By Raymond P. Brandt) 

WASHINGTON, February 10.—Represent- 
ative Sam Rayrsurn, of Texas, made formal 
histcry when he recently broke the record of 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, by serving as Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives for 3,057 
days. Clay’s record stood for 125 years; 
RAYBURN, 69 years Old and from a district 
which reelects him almost automatically, is 
likely to set a mark that will endure for an- 
other century and a quarter. 

In an exclusive interview with the Post- 
Dispatch, RaysurNn outlined some of his out- 
standing experiences and accomplishments 
during his 38 years in the House, first as a 
freshmen Representative at the beginning of 
the Wilson administration; as an opposition 
leader in the administration of Presidents 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover; as chairman 
of the iraportans Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Commission; then as majority leader, 
and finally as Speaker during the war years 
of President Roosevelt and now as Speaker 
in the postwar years of President Truman. 

Truman has called the Speakership “the 
second most powerful office in the Nation,” 
and RayYsurN will go dowr in history as one 
of the great figures to hold this office which 
ranks statutorially after the Vice Presidency 
in succession to the Presidency. No other 
legislator has been more influential in shap- 
ing the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 

TWO BASIC CONCLUSIONS 

Seated in his small personal office next to 
the larger and usually crowded Speaker's 
room on the second floor of the Capitol, 
Raysurn told the Post-Dispatch he had come 
to two basic conclusions during his Govern- 
ment service that began with his election 
as a member of the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives when he was 24 years old. 

“First,” he said, “I believe in people and 
the soundness of their Judgment when they 
have the facts. I know that 98 percent of 
the people have more good than bad in 
them and can be trusted to do the right 
thing. 

“My experience with the Speakership has 
been that you cannot lead people by trying 
to drive them. Persuasion and reason are 
the only ways to lead them. In that way 
the Speaker has influence and power in the 
House. 

“Second, I have seen a lot of politicians and 
officeholders in my day and there is no job 
8> big that it should change a man’s outlook 
= manners. When you see a man get stuffy 

or arrogant because he holds a big job, it 
means he was not big enough for the job 
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when he goi it. There is no reason why a 
man should not be able to look you square in 
the eye and tell you what he will or will not 
do. I've found that people respect you if 
you tell them where you stand. If you shilly- 
shally and are afraid to say, ‘No’, you'll get 
into trouble, and there's no reason for any 
man to get ‘uppity’ in a Government job.” 

“What about the Presidency?” I asked. 

“That is an exception,” he replied. “Any 
man would be changed by the responsibilities 
and requirements of the White House.” 

RaysurNn, who was one of the President’s 
closest friends when Truman was in the 
Senate, unwittingly UlusWwated this point 
later when he told how he had called at the 
White House after Truman had succeeded 
Roosevelt in 1945, Truman had been in Ray- 
BURN’s Office when he received word to come 
to the White House as quickly as possible 
that April day. 

“The President and I discussed our long 
friendship,” Raypurn said, “and how he 
hoped it would continue, I told him, “You are 
no longer Harry to me; from now on you are 
Mr. President.’ ” 


AURA OF HISTORIC POSITION 


As Speaker, Raysurn is surrounded by the 
historical aura of the position. In his small 
office there are portraits of his early prede- 
cessors—Clay, who was an active candidate 
for the Presidency for a quarter of a cen- 
tury: James K. Polk, who became President, 
and Schuyler Colfax, who was Grant's first 
Vice President. 

This office, with its red draperies and large 
gilt mirror that reflects an enormous crystal 
candelabra, also contains many personal 
mementos of his long service as well as the 
inevitable Texas souvenirs, such as a pipe 
with a carved steer’s head for a bowl. A 
photograph of Chief Justice Vinson has a 
prominent place. I¢ says: “Sam, I love you 
a lot. Fred.” 

The Speaker smoked several cigarettes dur- 


ing the interview, with bald head flushing 
when he laughed over some minor historical 


episode. He wore a well-fitting blue suit, 
enlivened by a dark red tie. He said he felt 
equal to the task ahead. 

“My latest medical examination showed 
that I am in good physical shape,” he said. 
“I weigh the same as I did 30 years ago and 
wear the same size clothes.” 


HE WALKS, RESTS, DOESN’T WORRY 


Knowing that he did not go in for any 
sports, I asked him how he kept fit. 

“I walk at least 2 miles every day,” he re- 
plied. “I also stay in bed as long as I can. 
Although I don’t sleep 9 hours a day, I know 
that when I am stretched out in bed, all my 
insides are relaxed. Also, I don’t worry. 
When I leave Capitol Hill, I leave my work 
there.” 

RaYBURN likes to attend small parties in 
the evening, preferably where Texans are 
present. His greatest delight is to go to a 
friend’s home where he can cook the meal. 
He will take a little “bourbon and branch 
water” before dinner but not after. 

“Since I was majority leader,” he disclosed, 
“I have not been in a cocktail room. It’s 
not that I have any prejudice, it’s just be- 
cause I don’t think a public official should be 
seen in such places. I remember going to 
cocktail parties during the war and seeing 
some high-ranking generals there who had 
arrived before I did. I wondered then why 
they weren't using the time to fight the war. 
Some people might have some such idea if 
they saw me in a cocktail lounge.” 

HE EXPECTS NO TROUBLE 

As for the present session of Congress, Ray- 
BURN thinks he will have little trouble in get- 
ting House approval of President Truman’s 
defense program, 

“We'll pass a reciprocal trade agreement 
extension and a good tax bill,” he said, “And 
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we'll give the President the appropriations 

for defense and foreign aid. The people are 

behind our security program and are willing 

to pay for it and make personal sacrifices in 

thetr daily lives. We should pay for this pro- 
as we go. 

“A lot of people say they are afraid this will 
bankrupt the country. I don't think so. I 
remember back In 1932 our national income 
was only $39,000,000,000; last year it was up 
to $270,0C0,C00,000. That means we can stand 
heavier taxes. But it also means we've got 
to keep our national income up.” 

“Do you think you will have opposition 
from the tsolationists and the economizers?” 
he was asked. 

“The best answer to that,” he replied, “was 
the vote in the House the other day for the 
expenditure of $%2,000,000,000 for fichting 
ships and naval aircraft. The roll call was 
365 to 0. That's a pretty good index of con- 
gressional thinking.” 


PERSUADER, NO COMPROMISER 


RAYBURN appeared to enjoy talking about 
the early years in which he gained experience 
to preside over a divided House. Henry Clay 
was known as the Great Compromiser, 
RaYBuRN doesn't like, or fit, that description. 

“I am not a compromiser,” he asserted ve- 
hemently. “I'd rather be known as a per- 
suader. I try to compromise by getting peo- 
ple to think my way. Of course, there are 
times when you haven't got the votes, then 
you have to make concessions. But in the 
main, you can get what you want by sticking 
to your guns. 

“Champ Clark, of Missouri, was Speaker 
when I came to the House in March 1913. I 
was given a place on the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. One of my assignments 
from the Wilson administration was to get 
House approval of the first War Risk Insur- 
ance Act, which supplanted the old pension 
system. Later, on my own motion, I secured 
House passage of a bill requiring Government 
supervision of the issuance of railroad secu- 
rities. I modeled this after the Texas ‘blue 
sky’ law and it was a forerunner of the Roose- 
velt securities and exchange legtsiation. 

“Perhaps the most enjoyable period of 
service was when the Democrats were in the 
opposition from 1921 to 1931. The times 
seemed to be prosperous and under the lead- 


, ership of John Garner we needled the Re- 


Ppublicans. We had a great crowd in Bank- 
head and McDuffie, of Alabama, Rainey of 
Tilinois and, of course, Hull of Tennessee.” 


MOST DIFFICULT PERIOD IN HOUSE 


“What do you consider the most difficult 
period in the House?” the writer asked. 

“Undoubtedly, it was the years before 
World War II, when the isolationists were 
trying to prevent legislation and appropria- 
tions for preparedness. The darkest hour 
was .n September 1941—by that time I was 
Speaker—and the draft extension bill was 
passed by a single-vote majority.” 

RaAYsURN won't publicly admit it, but 
many observers believed his greatest parlia- 
mentary stroke was his gaveling of that bill 
through the House before any legislator could 
change his mind. Had tt failed of passage, 
this country's defense would have been ter- 
ribly weak at the time of the Pearl Harbor 
attack. 

During the period from 1931 to 1937, Rar- 
BURN’S Dame was on much NeW Deal legisla- 
tion, such as the Railroad ..olding Company 
Act, the Securities and Exchange Act, the 
Rural Electrification Administration Act, the 
Communications Act and the Public Utilities 
Holding Company Act. Powerful lobbies 
worked against each of these bills and Ray- 
BURN was able to get approval in the shape 
he and the White House wanted. 


CORCORAN AND COHEN 


Raysvurn's helpers on much of this legisla- 
tion were Thomas G. Corcoran and Benjamin 
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V. Cohen, the brilliant team that worked out 
of the White House. 

“Taken together,” RaYBurNn said, “these 
two fellows made the brightest man I ever 
saw. They never insisted on their own 
views. When I told them what I wanted, 
they started to work to put it into the legis- 
lation, and they wrote it in such a way as to 
make it stick. 

“I know that a lot of peonle ser that 
Tommy Corcoran has made a lot of money. 
But he is a real Democrat and we could use 
some youn fellows like him now.” 

When RayBuRgN was asked whom he con- 
sidered the ablest man he had known in the 
House, he countered by saying that he had 
asked the same question of Speaker Clark 
many years ago and got a vague answer. 

“Clark said that if he had to select one 
man, he would choose Joe Bailey, of Texas, 
who was a Representative before he went to 
the Senate,” "\AYBURN reported. “The o*her 
man whose intellect he greatly respected was 
the Socialist Meyer London, of New York City. 

EACH ABLE IN DIFFERENT WAY 

“I could not pick out a single man as the 
ablest because there are various Kinds of 
ability. John Garner was a man of rare 
intelligence and great industry and he left 
his imprint as a great Speaker and Vice Pres- 
ident. The man who impressed me most for 
breadth of view was Oscar W. Underwood, of 
Alabama, who would have been President 
had he come from a Northern State. An- 
other man of great ability was LaGuardia, of 
New York. For sheer intellectual ability, 
quite aside from his political views, it would 
be hard to find a more incisive mind than 
that of Marcantonio, of New York. As for 
men who got things done on the floor of the 
House, no one can ignore Fred Vinson, now 
Chief Justice of the United States, and Chief 
Justice Finis J. Garrett, of the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals.” 

This writer, who has known all of the men 
mentioned by RayYsurN, will hazard a guess 
that if they could be polled about the men 
of ability they had known in the House, they 
wiuld put RaYBurNw among the top, if not at 
the top, of their contemporaries. 

Raysuan said he thought the Speakership 
had most of the power and as great prestige 
as it hag in Uncle Joe Cannon's day. 

HOUSE I. Q. HIGHER THAN EVER 

“Times have changed,” he observed, “and 
the House is a different body than it was 
when Cannon was the boss. The Norris 
“lame duck” amendment did away with the 
so-called short session of Congress fror De- 
cember to March 4. Under present condi- 
tions we couldn't afford to have a short ses- 
sion in which a Member defeated in Novem- 
ber returned for almost 4 months, and the 
man who beat him did not take his seat until 
13 months after the election. It was in the 
short session that the Republicans pulled 
off some of their most important legislation. 

“Our Representatives today are better edu- 
cated, better informed on issues, and work 
harder and longer than in the old days. 
When I first came here I sometimes got as 
Many as 10 letters a day. Now a Congress- 
man's daily mail runs into the hundreds and 
thousands of letters and telegrams. Gener- 
ally speaking, I thim:: the mtelligence in the 
House is higher than I have ever known it 

fore.” 

“What about the Senate?” he was asked. 

“A Member of the House,” he replied, 
“shouldn't comment on the other Chamber. 
It is something of an index, however, that 
Senator Tart is the spokesman for a major- 
ity of the Republicans over there.” 


NO HIGHER AMBITION 
RaYBURN said that what success he had 
had as majority leader and later as Speaker 


could be attributed to the fact that he had 
had no ambitions above the Speakership, 
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The writer reminded him that he had been 
discussed as a vice-presidential candidate in 
1944, the year Senator Truman got that 
honor. 

“Yes, I know there was talk about that 
but I told everybody that I wouldn’t be se- 
lected. Frank Walker, who was then Post- 
master General and chairman of the Demo- 
cratic committee, talked to me about it. So 
did his successor as chairman, Ed Flynn, and 
Ed Pauley, Ed Kelly, and Harry Truman. 
Before the convention, Truman asked me to 
come out to Missouri to make a speech for 
Representative Dick Duncan (now a Federal 
judge) who was having trouble. Truman 
said he wanted me to be there so he could 
say that I was his choice for Vice President. 
I told him that he had been mentioned for 
the place and he said he didn’t want it. 

“I knew I didn’t have a chance. I came 
from the wrong State and I think Roosevelt 
remembered the trouble he had had with 
Garner. Roosevelt never spoke to me about 
it and I didn’t take the other talk seriously. 
And I am glad I didn’t get it.” 


ALWAYS A TEAM PLAYER 


As Speaker and as majority leader, Ray- 
BURN has regarded himself as a team player 
and not as an individual star. Although he 
sponsored and helped pass much New Deal 
and Fair Deal legislation, he does not classi- 
fy himself as a New Dealer or Fair Dealer, 
Neither can he be called conservative or a 
middle-of-the-roader. 

He was much impressed by Wilson's new 
freedom and he described the First World War 
President as the most detached person I 
have ever known. 

“Wilson,” he remarked, “was sheer intel- 
lect and he once told me that he knew he 
could never be loved by the people Yet he 
was working for their welfare all his life with 
the zeal of a covenanter. 

“Roosevelt was the greatest humanitarian 
of these times and he held the devotion of 
the great masses. Although an aristocrat, 
he put through more social welfare legisla- 
tion than any other President.” 

“Did you ever disagree with Roosevelt on 
his New Deal program?” 

“Not publicly,” Raysurn replied, “I think 
his two greatest mistakes were his Supreme 
Court plan in 1937 and his attempted con- 
gressional purge in 1938. Officially, I had 
nothing to do with either. 


IF OUTVOTED, HE GOES ALONG 


“As I said, I am a team player and believe 
in working within the party organization. 
Even today, if we go to the White House and 
the President, the Vice President and the two 
majority leaders believe strongly one way and 
I believe the other way, I express my views 
as wellasIcan. If Iam voted down, 4 tol, 
I go along with the majority.” 

Most of the votes against Roosevelt and 
Truman measures have been determined by 
his Texas background. He voted with the 
southerners against antidiscrimination legis- 
lation, the Taft-Hartley Act and has been a 
principal figure behind the legislation to give 
the States the rich tideland oil reserves. He 
was also an active manipulator in securing 
congressional passage of the Kerr natural gas 
bill that Truman vétoed. 

The writer also reminded him that in 1946 
he had shown reluctance to run for reelec- 
tion because he felt the Democrats would lose 
control of the House and he didn’t want to 
step down from the Speaker rostrum to the 
minority leadership on the floor. He did run, 
however, and he did serve as minority leader 
while Republican JosepH W. MarTIN, of 
Massachusetts, was Speaker. 


HE ISN’T GOING TO QUIT 


“I know I talk about it,” RayBurn agreed, 
“but I couldn't step out then because it 
would have been a public confession that I 


thought the Democrats would lose the Con- 
gress. I did want to go back to the farm and 
take it easy for a while. I felt a little that 
way in 1948, but then it would have been 
said that I was doing it because I thought 
Truman would be defeated. So I ran again. 
Those 2 years as minority leader had one 
compensation, however. See that silver 
plaque over there on the wall, the Collier's 
award for distinguished congressional serv- 
ice in 1948. Eric Johnston, who headed the 
award committee that year, told me I would 
never have won it as Speaker, so it was given 
me for my minority leadership.” 

“How about 1952?” the writer asked. 

“It probably will be 1946 and 1948 all over 
and I'll have to run again. If I retired then, 
people might say I was doing so because I 
was afraid the Democrats would lose the 
elections.” 

Should the Democrats control the House 
after the 1952 elections, RaypurRN surely 
would be reelected Speaker and would set 
a record far beyond Clay’s. Such a record 
would probably stand as long as the Repub- 
lic retains the two-party system. 


Tax-Free Expense Accounts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress must pass tax-increase legislation 
at this session to support the Armed 
Forces and curb inflationary pressures. 

Before asking the people to deny 
themselves and bear the heavy additional 
burdens of taxation which the President 
has asked in his recent message, the 
Members of Congress and other officials 
should set the pattern by removing the 
exemption on expense allowances which 
they enjoy. Those in authority in the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government should first repeal the pro- 
visions of the law calling for tax-free 
expense accounts. There is no reason 
that special privileges be enjoyed by any 
segment of the people. In this emer- 
gency all should bear his or her tax load 
on an equal basis. 

In the Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Members of Congress, both Senate and 
House, were provided an expense account 
of $2,500 which could not be taxed. Un- 
der a special act of Congress in January 
1949, just prior to the inauguration of 
President Truman, the President was 
given a tax-free expense allowance of 
$50,000 per year, the Speaker of the 
House a similar allowance in the amount 
of $10,000 per annum, and the Vice Presi- 
dent an annual sum of $10,000 for ex- 
penses, which is tax exempt. 

I am introducing a bill to repeal these 
tax-free expense accounts and provide 
that all such officials pay taxes on these 
sums, just as any other citizen would pay 
on his earnings. These public servants 
have always, and do now, pay taxes on 
their salaries. It is the allowances for 
expenses that carry the exemption from 
Federal tax that should be corrected. 
W.th the heavy preparedness program 
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confronting the Nation, the budget for 
the new fiscal year July 1, 1951, will 
reach an astronomical figure. 

In providing the necessary funds, tax 
increases will, of necessity, have to be 
made in individual incomes, corpora- 
tions, and excises. 

Taxes are high now. By increasing 
them as suggested, such heights are at- 
tained in many instances that there is 
little incentive for the individual to pro- 
duce or earn more money. Too heavy 
a tax om individual incomes and corpo- 
ration earnings may have the effect of 
reaching the point of diminishing re- 
turns, 

There should be no objection on the 
part of the taxpayer to carry his indi- 
vidual burden in providing the funds that 
a’e needed to keep down aggression to 
defend the Nation from the threat of 
Communist totalitarianism. Every good 
citizen would want to participate and 
even make sacrifices in order that the 
precious heritage which we have in- 
herited will be safeguarded and pre- 
served. He wants to know, too—and he 
has the right to know—that the tax 
moneys he provides will be spent for the 
necessary preparedness effort or reason- 
able support of the departments of the 
Federal Government. He wants to know 
without equivocation that his tax dollars 
will not be squandered. He wants to 
know—and has a right to know—that all 
taxpayers are placed on the same basis 
and taxed accordingly. He wants to he 
assured emphatically that no person or 
group enjoy tax exemption when others 
in the same category engaged in the 
same business pay such tax. 

All businesses for profit should pay the 
same tax as their competitors. It is a 
source of satisfaction to me that my bill 
to tax the untaxed businesses that oper- 
ate for profit was introduced by me in 
1948. It is believed that this bill was the 
first one on this question introduced in 
either House of Congress. 


Perpetually in Favor of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include an article by the 
Honorable Bruce Barton, entitled “Per- 
petually in Favor of War”: 

PERPETUALLY IN Favor OF WaR 
(By Bruce Barton) 

Abraham Lincoln liked to tell about a 
political friend of his in Illinois, a man 
named Butterfield, who was asked at the 
beginning of the Mexican War if he were not 
opposed to it. 

“No,” exclaimed Butterfield. “I opposed 
one war, That was enough for me. I am 
now perpetually in favor of war, pestilence, 
and famine.” 
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That story deserves to be much better 
known. The good people of America, the 
haters of war, should cut it out and paste it 
in the top of their hats to remind them daily 
that, in their thinking about war and how to 
prevent it, they too often proceed on a funda- 
mentally unsound assumption. They assume 
that everyone hates and opposes war. Where- 
as, all history shows that large and power- 
ful sections of the population, while sin- 
cerely believing that they hate it, actually 
profit from war—politically, financially, or 
emotionally—and are therefore subcon- 
sciously divided in their opposition to it. 

You can see our politicians already cast- 
ing themselves in the brave role of war gov- 
ernors and war Senators. To them war 
comes as a kindly wind from heaven to blow 
away all discontent and criticism with their 
mismanagement of domestic affairs. There 
is no vote-getter so faithful as the old re- 
liable “Don't change horses in the middie of 
the stream.” 

War means full employment, millions in 
dues for union leaders, and plenty of dough 
in the take-home envelope. It means big 
crops for farmers, at guaranteed high prices. 

To all sorts of routine-bound business and 
professional people it means a tingling re- 
lease into the wide world of adventure and 
irresponsibility. 

Doctors and surgeons at the front have, 
in a few months, a variety of experience that 
would not come in years of ordinary prac- 
tice, plus the tremendous satisfaction of giv- 
ing relief where it is most bravely deserved 
and urgently needed. College professors have 
a wonderful chance to rush to Washington 
to be all sorts of important persons at much 
more money. 

A young friend of mine, returning from 
the last war, told me he had decided to 
study law. “I talked with hundreds of men 
in the Army,” he said. “The two groups that 
were most eager to get back to their work 
were lawyers and taxicab drivers.” 

“Which group was having the best time 
and hated most to go back?” I asked. 

He answered unhesitatingly, “Teachers.” 

War is inflation, and a booming stock 
market. It is a black market from which the 
unrighteous garner billions. It can be a 
blessed escape for the man in the dreary 
job, for the husband with the nagging wife. 
Such men would be heels for turning their 
backs on their jobs and their homes in peace- 
time; in wartime they are heroes. 

Like Lincoln's obscure and long forgotten 
friend, I, as an obscure Member of Congress, 
opposed one war. I am now doing my feeble 
best to oppose another. 

But I have no delusions. I know how 
deep-seated and powerful are the hidden 
forces that, often with utmost sincerity and 
even in the name of peace, help to make 
broad and smooth the downward path. 


Resolution by Juraj Onda District of the 
First Catholic Slovak Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am including 
a resolution adopted by the Juraj Onda 
district of the First Catholic Slovak 
Union protesting the conviction of 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Jan Vojtasak, D. D.; 


Rt. Rev. Michael Puzalka, D. D.; and 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Paul Gajdich, D. D., 
by the people’s court at Bratislava on 
charges of collaboration with the west- 
ern powers. 

I wholeheartedly join with these peo- 
ple in their protest against the injus- 
tice to these clergymen. It is clearly 
a case of religious persecution, and I 
believe every effort of the State Depart- 
ment should be exerted to rectify it. 
The resolution follows: 

Whereas the district officers and repre- 
sentatives of the Juraj Onda district of the 
First Catholic Slovak Union, comprising of 
23 senior societies and 10 junior societies 
of Westmoreland County, Pa., assembled at 
their regular quarterly meeting at the Holy 
Trinity School Hall, in the city of Greens- 
burgh, Pa., on February 25, 1951; and 

Whereas the Rv. Rev. Bishop Jan Vojtasak, 
D. D.; Rt. Rev. Michael Buzalka, D. D.; and 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Paul Gojdich, D. D., were 
tried by the people's court at Bratislava for 
allegedly collaborating with the western 
powers; and 

Whereas the Kremlin dominated court 
found the aforesaid, Rt. Rev. Bishop Jan 
Vojtasak, D. D.; Rt. Rev. Bishop Paul Goj- 
dich, D. D.; and the Rt. Rev. Bishop Michael 
Buzaika, D. D., guilty on drummed up charges 
and were given 20-year sentence to life im- 
prisonment. 

We, the district officers of the Juraj Onda 
district of the First Catholic Slovak Union, 
numbering over 5,000 members in Westmore- 
land County, Pa., vigorously protest against 
the unfair, unjustifiable, and prejudicial 
trial of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Jan Vojtasak, 
D. D.; Rt. Rev. Bishop Michael Buzalka, 
D. D.; and the Rt. Rev. Bishop Paul Goj- 
dich, D. D., as violative of the rules laid 
down by our own Justice Robert H. Jackson 
for the trial of war criminals and call upon 
the President of the United States and Con- 
gress of the United States to protest against 
the conviction based upon proceedings held 
by the People’s Court of Czechoslovakia, and 
be it further: 

Resolved, That this protest be spread upon 
the minutes of this our quarterly meeting, 
be disseminated through the various pub- 
lications and copy thereof be forwarded to 
our United States Congressman, Hon. Av- 
GUSTINE B. KELLEY, at Washington, D. C., for 
the purpose of entering the protest in the 
United States CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Adopted this 25th day of February A. D. 
1951, Greensburg, Pa. 

M. J. Varcovicu, 
National President. 
Frank MIZENKO, 
District President. 
SrerHen F. UNGVARSKY, 
Secretary. 


Mink-Coat Standards of Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Washington Evening 
Star of March 2, 1951: 

Minx-Coat Stanparps oF Honor 


The Star does not know whether Donald 
Dawson, the President's aide on personnel 
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matters, intends to appear voluntarily before 
the Pulbright committee and give his own 
version of the “inftuence” he is alleged to 
have exercised with the RFC Board. He may 
yet intend to do so. If he does, it will be a 
creditable act on his part. 

If he does not do so, he ought to be fired. 
In the Star’s opinion, a failure to demanc 
an opportunity to testify and tell his ow: 
story, especially in the light of the ucly mess 
already being developed by the Fulbrigh 
committee, will render him unfit for service 
in the White House or anywhere else in Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, his continuation in 
White House service under such circum- 
stances would be an affront to public morals. 

Mr. Dawson has not been charged with any 
illegal act. But that is not the point. The 
point is that here is a man occupying a posi- 
tion as one of the President's intimate ad- 
visers On personnel who has been publicly 
charged by a responsible committee of the 
Senate with having “apparently exercised 
considerable influence over certain directors 
of the RFC” in its business of lending public 
funds. 

According to certain moral standards of 
honor and public service, which are felt 
rather than defined by decent people, this 
unwritten code would compel Mr. Dawson to 
demand the right on his own initiative to 
testify under oath before the committee and 
to explain in complete detail the nature of 
his relationship, if any, with the RFC. The 
fact that he has not done so, and in the 
present atmosphere at the White House 
it does not seem likely that he will, raises 
the cynical thought that Mr. Dawson is not 
following the old code of public service but 
is guided by what seems to be a new code, 
of which there is much dismal evidence in 
public life today. 

Under this code a woman assistant secre- 
tary at the White House can accept a $9.500 
natural royal paste! mink coat from her hus- 
band who, according to his own story, not 
yet complete, is already in debt to a lawyer 
who has been active in business before the 
RFC, and who arranged for the purchase of 
the coat. 

Under this code Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan, 
military aide to the President, can continue 
to serve at the White House after being 
named by another investigating committee 
of the Senate as the man who made possible 
the “nefarious activities” of John Maragon, 
an “outright fixer,” who subsequently has 
been convicted of perjury. 

Under this code a woman alien from Aus- 

tralia can be brought to the United States 
and admitted to residence by a special act of 
Congress, approved by the President over 
he protest of the Department of Justice, 
which could not find in the records “any 
facts which would justify” the legislation. 
She turns up, too, at the White House, as the 
secretary of General Vaughan. 

Under this code the President's press sec- 
retary, Joseph Short, can explain that the 
President “knows of no evidence of illegal 
influence on the RFC by any member of 
the executive branch or the legislative 
branch * * *” as if the “legality” of in- 
fluence had anything to do with what is 
worrying the Senate committee—and the 
country. 

Under this code it is the legality of con- 
duct rather than integrity of conduct, which 
assumes importance. Loss of honor is ac- 
cepted as perhaps the inevitable accompani- 
ment of politics, which the public is being 
taught to believe is without honor. A 
double standard of morality for public office 
and private life is beginning to be cynically 
accepted as one of the facts of life. 

If it becomes finally so accepted, the Rus- 
sians and their masses of infantry are one 
of the least of the things we have to worry 
about. 
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The Late Honorable Delph E. Carpenter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: 


Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has learned with sorrow of 
the passing of the Honorable Delph E. Car- 
penter, of Colorado; and 

Whereas Mr. Carpenter was the commis- 
sioner for the State of Colorado in the nego- 
tiation and execution of the Colorado River 
Compact; and 

Whereas Mr, Carpenter has been generally 
recognized as the father of the Colorado 
River Compact, both in the conception of 
this constitutional method of solving the 
interstate problems on the Colorado River, as 
well as in the negotiation of the compact 
itself; and 

Whereas Mr. Carpenter was known and 
respected throughout the seven States of the 
Colorado River Basin, and held the deep 
affection of all those who knew him: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives expresses its sorrow on the pass- 
ing of Delph E. Carpenter, lawyer, statesman, 
father of the Colorado River Compact, and 
a leader of the West; and extends its sym- 
pathy and respect to the members of Mr. 
Carpenter's family. 

Unanimously adopted by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs on March 1, 
1951. 

JoHN R. Murpock, 
Chairman, 

Attested to: 

CLAUDE E. RaGAN, 
Clerk, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


More Secure? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the RecorpD, I am including 
an editorial from the Pittsburgh Catholic 
entitled “More Secure?” In this very 
concise and pointed argument, it is 
clearly shown that what we need is more 
unity and more faith in our professional 
military leaders: 

More SECURE? 

Whether in reaction to Russian Premier 
Stalin's recent “interview” in which he 
offered oily assurance that he doesn’t want 
war; or because the fighting in Korea con- 
tinues to show reverses for the Communists; 
or because General Eisenhower's report on 
conditions in Europe was more encouraging 
than had been expected; or because the 
mobilization of our industrial resources for 
defense purposes seems to be progressing 
satisfactorily; whatever the reason, or com- 


bination of reasons, the fact is evident that 
this country isn't so nervcus about the in- 
ternational situation as it was a few weeks 
ago. At least there has been a resumption 
of “politics as usual” in discussing foreign 
policy, a free expression of criticism of the 
administration’s methods and plans, and a 
general attitude that no considerations of 
national safety need interfere with our airing 
of our differences and disagreements. 

Thus, arguments are continued as to the 
number of men we should send to Europe, 
and as to how definite should be the control 
of Congress over the Armed Forces, as if hard 
and fast answers could be established for 
these questions without putting invaluable 
information in the hands of our enemies, if 
war should break out; the opinions of such 
experienced military men as General Eisen- 
hower and General Marshall—who happen 
to have had a leading part in winning the 
most terrific war in history—are denounced 
and belittled by individuals who certainly 
can’t claim any military competence; ab- 
stract reasons why we should not have 
“peacetime” conscription and military train- 
ing are put forward, as if the present days 
could properly be called “peacetime.” 

In a way, all of this is a tribute to the 
mobilization plans that have been under- 
taken; beyond doubt, they have already es- 
tablished a feeling that the danger of war 
is receding. But we ought to be more realis- 
tic than that; we ought to realize that se- 
curity mus. rest on a firmer basis than 
plans, no matter how impressive. If we are 
to pass safely through this crisis we need 
far more concern for the common good, 
more submergence of prejudices and parti- 
sanship. We certainly cannot yet afford the 
luxury of disunity. 


Depletion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF RZPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House is now conducting hearings on 
depletion allowance. My friend and 
constituent, Mr. R. B. Anderson, of Ver- 
non, Tex., made a most excellent state- 
ment before said Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in their hearings this morning on 
this subject. This statement should be 
readily available to Members of Congress 
and others who wish to be informed in 
the premises. I am, therefore, inserting 
it herewith in the REcorp: 


STATEMENT OF R. B. ANDERSON, BEFORE THE 
Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Marcu 6, 1951 


I am grateful for the privilege of again 
appearing before this committee. I do not 
remember a period in contemporary history 
when I believed that the problems of our 
Nation were more multitudinous or com- 
plex. The future is full of imponderables, 
and America is undoubtedly at a point where 
it must make some fundamental decisions, 

This Congress must make every effort to 
provide for the security of the Nation. You 
have a tremendous responsibility in trying 
to provide the money which that security 
will cost. We all agree that, if possible, we 
must finance the defense effort from taxation 
in order to curb inflation, 
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National security requires that we have an 
ample supply of the critical materials of war. 
There are 71 materials in critical short sup- 
ply or which are not procurable in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. For some of these items 
we are paying a high price. 

The Armed Services Preparedness Com- 
mittee in its last report points out that tin 
has increased in price from 77 cents per 
pound in May of last year to $1.82. Copper 
has increased from 19 cents to 2514 cents, 
Lead has increased from 11 cents to 17 cents. 
Zinc has increased from 12 cents to 17 cents. 
Antimony has increased from 22 cents to 
42 cents. These are only a few items on the 
critical list. Without them, the whole war 
machinery slows down. 

There is no more vital commodity in the 
world than petroleum and its products. Oil 
and gas provide more than half of the energy 
in the United States. They are indispensable 
to-military preparedness. 

You are concerned here with a suggestion 
that you tamper with the depletion provi- 
sion under which for the last 25 years the 
oil industry of this country has provided the 
petroleum necessary for our domestic econ- 
omy and for our war machines. 

You could not be asked to tamper with 
this provision at a more dangerous or difficult 
time. 

Secretary Forrestal 3 years ago testified 
before the House Armed Services Committee 
that in the event of another world emer- 
gency the requirements of petroleum would 
be nearly double the requirements of World 
War II. 

At the same time, Harold Ickes said, “And 
I will say further that, in the event of an- 
other war, we cannot rely on imports, with 
the possible exception of Mexico. In other 
words, you will not be able to bring it in by 
tanker. The airplanes will be so efficient that 
they will blow every tanker off the surface 
of the ocean. You cannot depend on that.” 

The chiefs of the armed services in Jan- 
uary of this year advised the National Petro- 
leum Council that an additional productive 
capacity of 1,000,000 barrels of oil per day 
is necessary in order to form a minimum 
cushion for security. 

Today we are importing 950,000 barrels of 
oil daily. One year ago we were importing 
684,000 barrels. Today, our domestic pro- 
duction is 5,900,000 barrels daily as compared 
to 4,900,000 barrels a year ago. 

For the last quarter of a century the 
petroleum industry has met every require- 
ment in war or peace. You gentlemen of 
Congress and your colleagues who have 
preceded you made it possible through the 
wise provision of percentage depletion for us 
to meet each new responsibility. We can 
continue to meet those responsibilities if we 
are permitted to operate under the same 
wise provisions which this and preceding 
Congresses have approved as necessary for 
a sound petroleum industry. 

If in these difficult and dangerous times, 
you destroy the incentive which stems from 
the current depletion recogrttion and slow 
down the exploration and discovery of oil, 
then it, too, may become the next of the criti- 
cal items for national security. 

Think of the increased cost alone if this 
eventuality should arise. 

We are preparing now to send armies 
abroad to defend sources of supply for some 
critical materials that are not procurable at 
home. I hope the time never comes when it 
is necessary to send our sons abroad to de- 
fend our sources of a part of our supply of 
petroleum. 

Apparently the principle of percentage 
depletion is not an issue; however, as cer- 
tainly as you reduce the established rate 
which has made possible the discovery and 
development of new reserves, you will just 
as surely lessen the supply of petroleum and 








will just as surely have added to national 
insecurity and to the critical character of 
petroleum and its products at the most diffi- 
cult time in the history of the Nation. 

Just a little nore than a year ago a nation 
committed itself to 48 air groups. Today 
we have 94 air groups. A few day: ago, Gen- 
eral Spaatz testified beiore this Congress 
that it might be necessary for us to have 
248 cir groups. Such an Air Force without 
an adequat fuel supply would be a national 
tragedy. 

In 1934 we had a military budget of about 
$460,000,000. In 1939 the military budget 
was $1,074,000,000. In fiscal 1952 we will 
have a budget of $41,500,000,000 for pre- 
paredness. No one knows how much higher 
it will go. 

We are advised by the Armed Services 
Preparedness Committee that if at current 
prices we complete our stockpile objective 
of tin, it will cost the American taxpayer 
hundreds of millions of dollars. During the 
past year, the cost of rubber has reached a 
high of 400 percert and today is 350 percent 
higher than 1 year ago. 

Iz Congress had been as wise in the de- 
velopment of such critical materials as rub- 
ber which certainly can be grown in the 
Western Hemisphere as it was in the provi- 
sion for depletion which made possible the 
development of petroleum, we might today 
have neither the fear of scarcity nor the 
high price in dollars to pay for national 
security. 

It is unthinkable in these days of doubt 
and danger that serious consideration should 
be given to the tampering with the deple- 
tion provision which inevitably means a re- 
ducing of exploration and a reduction in the 
flow of oil. The record will demonstrate who 
is willing to take chances with the national 
security in these times of preparedness. 

I know that this committee is of necessity 
concerned about raising more money. We 
of this industry agree that, as nearly as 
possible, we should finance preparedness 
from current taxes. 

Every barrel of oil we produce adds to the 
gross national income and to increased taxa- 
tion. That is as it should be, but surely let 
us not engage here in a program that will 
result in producing less barrels of oil which 
will mean less tax resources in the vain hope 
that we might secure additional revenue 
from a reduction in depletion that will surely 
mean less production, less taxable income, 
and less national security. 

You will actually force into early retire- 
ment thousands of marginal wells. You will 
discourage wildcatting and development. 
You will have caused to be lost forever as a 
national resovrce billions of barrels of oil 
that can be produced only through the ex- 
pensive methods of secondary recovery. 

Oil is a vital necessity to our domestic 
economy in both peace and preparedness. 

Let us not forget that the consumer has 
@ stake in your decision. Passenger cars 
carrying millions of men and women to work, 
used last year an average of 626 gallons of 
gasoline per car or 24,600,000,000 gallons for 
a@ national total. In 1920 the average per 
capita consumption of petroleum was 4.2 
barrels. Today the average consumption ex- 
ceeds 15.2 barrels and by 1960 it is estimated 
that each American will require 18 barrels. 

With all the increase in demand, gasoline 
sells at a lower figure today than when 
percentage de] letion originated in 1926, yet 
it is a tremendously improved product. 

While gasoline is only one product of 
petroleum, it is an American indispensable. 
Of the gasoline consumed in automobiles, 
&4 percent is consumed in carrying men to 
work, the housewife shopping, children to 
and from school, and ‘n all of the other vital 
purposes of normal American life; only 16 
percent is used fur sccial or recreational 
purposes. 
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If you here .ut down the flow of oil, you 
will have taken a step that inevitably will in- 
crease the price of gasoline, you will have 
added fuel to the fire of inflation, you will 
have placed a new burden on American pre- 
paredness, you will have ignored the Ameri- 
can consumer. 

‘The demand for petroleum for 1951 will 
be one and one-quarter million barrels per 
day above the daily average demands in 1949, 
Compare this with the average annual 
growth in demand for the period 1941-49 
which was only about one-fourth of a mil- 
lion barrel increase in demand each year. 

Reserves of liquid hydrocarbons at the end 
of 1950 were 29.5 bill‘on barrels. At the end 
of 1949 they were 28.4 billion barrels. While 
we added over a billion barrels to our re- 
serves the increase in demand was such 
that our potential supply in relation to de- 
mand was not improved. 

We do no. cite this situation to alarm you, 
because it is not alarming to us when we 
can be assured that we will be allowed to 
exercise every ingenuity and every freedom 
and maintain the incentive to replace oil as 
rapidly as it is being used. Even with all 
of the incentive furnished by percentage de- 
pletion, a review of these ratios during the 
past several years shows that the industry's 
discovery of new reserves has kept the ratio 
between reserves and production almost con- 
stant despite record-breaking demands for 
domestic and military purposes. 

At the beginning of this year, we had only 
2744 percent of the world’s crude oil re- 
serves, but during last year we produced 52 
percent of the world’s total. The barest sort 
of insurance for our domestic needs and our 
military defense demands the uninter- 
rupted activity of all of the capital, all of 
the daring, and all of the ingenuity that 
can be brought to bear in this industry to 
increase American reserves and productive 
capacity. 

If we are to secure the million barrels of 
daily productive capacity required for na- 
tional security we must find billions of bar- 
rels of reserve. The industry must invest 
between 5 and 6 billion dollars of private 
capital. We will not ask you to furnish it 
from taxation or from subsidies. We do 
ask that you leave alone the established 
incentive that has traditionally brought 
capital to the industry and we will require 
risk capital from hundreds of thousands of 
people in America to find those indispens- 
able reserves. The proven reserves, however, 
are not enough. We must drill and equip 
the thousands of wells that will make pos- 
sible the additional daily production. 

The east Texas field is the largest in the 
Nation. It has estimated reserves of 2.2 
billions of barrels. East Texas is producing 
272,000 barrels per day. If we are to have 
@ productive capacity of an added million 
barrels per day, we need the equivalent 
of more than three additional east Texas 
fields, yet there has been only one east Texas 
field discovered in this country in the past 
90 years of exploration. 

While we are talking about the huge re- 
sources that are necessary to furnish the 
additional production we need for security, 
I should like to comment briefly on some 
of the specific publicity that has come to 
some elements of the oil industry through 
the investment of individuals whose names 
have a popular or dramatic appeal. 

In every business I know there are per- 
sons who spend their lifetime operating in 
a single field of activity, and there are 
others who become prominent in one field 
and cross investment lines into others. 

Actually, the small independent operator 
is seeking capital wherever he can find it, 
His efforts do not afford bankable collateral. 
He is looking for anyone who is willing to 
risk his money on the operator's judgment. 
It cannot be otherwise so long as the demand 
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for increased petroleum reserves is great, 
and the independent operator is constantly 
seeking new avenues for capital. 

Then there are those who cross investment 
lines and buy producing properties. It has 
been suggested that they are simply seek- 
ing a tax advantage. 

As a matter of fact, although criticism has 
been directed against these investors, they 
are not utilizing percentage depletion, but 
are utilizing cost depletion, which is their 
privilege and which would be the same pro- 
cedure they would utilize if they were in- 
vesting in any other business enterprice. 

In the midst of fears for cur national se- 
curity, we are fearful as well of our na- 
tional economy endangered by inflation. 

When the Korean situation developed, our 
productive machinery was operating close 
to full production with full employment. 
Then came dramatically incrcased material 
demands. It was obvious that with all of 
our productive capacity, we could not im- 
pose on our economy in a short time the 
increases that were required to meet the 
joint Government and private demand for 
goods and services. During the last 6 
months, currency in circulation and demand 
deposits of banks have risen more than 
$8,000,000,C00. Private loans have increased 
during the same period by $8,800,000,009, 
There was a wave of war-scare buying on a 
large scale. The wage spiral has already 
begun. Price increases both actual and an- 
ticipated are being passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

For the first time in many years, we are 
witnessing the flight of the dollar into equi- 
ties, lands, and other economic hedges. Sav- 
ings bonds are being redeemed more rapidly 
than they are being bought. Even now we 
have not felt the full impact of defense 
spcnding. 

These factors are accountable in part for 
the problems we have ‘ere today. Some of 
the revenue which this Congress is required 
to provide stems not entirely from increased 
domestic and military demands but from 
our failure to make those great decisions 
which might have restrair ed the inflationary 
predicament in which our country is now 
involved. 

We must make some of the decisions to 
contro! inflation now or subject ourselves to 
even more momentous problems in the days 
to come. 

We must honestly confees the known reali- 
ties of our economy. Our money supply is 
too large. its expansion .ontinues unabated. 
American gocds and services are, and will 
continue to be, in short supply. 

There is only one real cure for inflation 
and that is to increase the productive output 
of the American economic machine to the 
point that it meets the combined military 
and domestic demands so far as is humanly 
possible. To me, each conclusion leading to 
an achievement of this objective is a funda- 
mental decision which must be made by 
Congress. 

We must work longer hours. We must be 
willing to lessen our standards of living. We 
must make full use of our industrial and 
agricultural potential. We must do every- 
thing that is necessary to increase American 
production. 

If you tamper with percentage depletion, 
you will have reduced the flow of oll; you will 
have slowed down the productive capacity 
of the petroleum industry; you will have 
curtailed the operation of each industry 
dependent upon petroleum for its source of 
power; you will have laid another stone upon 
the already crippling burden of inflation. 

In a time of national smergency, you surely 
cannot want to accept the responsibility of 
lessening production, endangering our na- 
tional security, and increasing the infla- 
tionary problems of our country. 
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You are seeking to raise more revenue for 
two reasons: One reason is to finance pre- 
paredness, the other reason is to drain off 
excess purchasing power in a period of in- 
flation. 

During the past 6 months the index of 
prices of raw materials has increased more 
than 40 percent. During the past 3 years, 
the price of crude oil has not increased. If 
you lower the depletion provision you would 
not be draining off profits for purchasing 
power that stem from the national emer- 
gency because in this industry the price of 
crude oil has remained constant despite the 
rising costs to the industry. Surely it would 
be a mistake to impose taxes of such a char- 
acter or of such an amount as to discourage 
or reduce the production of essential raw 
materials. 

While high taxes are inevitable and desir- 
able, they should be to the greatest extent 
possible the type of taxes that encourage 
production of essential materials and dis- 
courage consumption of goods in short sup- 
ply. 

As we seek to secure additional money to 
finance preparedness, let us do so by produc- 
ing more barrels of oil that will yield more 
tax—not fewer barrels and less tax. I sin- 
cerely believe that a reduction in depletion 
will result in a net loss of Treasury revenues. 
Left alone, there will be a net Treasury gain. 

This is an hour of decision. The struggle 
of the free world is to remain free. We are 
outnumbered. Critical materials are in short 
supply and their cost is stupendous. We are 
preparing to defend our source of supply of 
some materials with armed forces because 
of necessity. 

Through the wise policy of this and pre- 
ced! -g Congresses, we have had security in 
petroleum. We cannot now tamper with the 
depletion provision which has historically 
permitted the industry to furnish adequate 
petroleum supplies and reserves. Surely we 
would not want to place oil in the same cate- 
gory as rubber or tin or manganese or other 
critical materials. History will pass in judg- 
ment upon any man or any Congress who 
dares in this difficult hour to take a chance 
with our national security. 

Certainly we must have more money to 
finance our eflorts but let that money come 
from the normal channels of taxation in 
which we will willingly share and do our 
part, but let it not come by tampering with 
the provision that has secured this Nation 
through two wars and which must secure 
it in the days to come. When we levy a tax, 
let it not be one that will stifle production 
but rather one that will curb inflation as 
well as provide revenue. 

If the oil industry is left to its own re- 
sources with the wise incentive that has 
made possible its development during the last 
25 years, I have no hesitancy in assuring you 
that the petroleum reserves and capacity of 
this Nation will be adequate and secure. 

It is far better to have and not need than 
to need and not have. 

In this hour of decision, we have confi- 
dence in the judgment of this committee. 


Joint Committee on Defense Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an open letter and reso- 


lution to the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Defense Production from the 
Employers’ Association of Chicago. The 
open letter and the resolution follow: 


Fepruary 26, 1951, 

GENTLEMEN: There is widespread feeling 
throughout the country, and particularty 
here in the Middle West, that the powers 
conferred upon the executive branch of the 
Government by the National Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 will be employed by that 
branch to extend its control over the lives 
of the American people and perhaps beyond 
the limits intended by the Congress when 
it enacted the legislation. 

The public is aware of the many attempts 
(some successful) that have been made in 
recent times by the executive branch to 
dominate the people, both economically and 
politically. The administrative agencies 
that have been created by it to effectuate 
the purposes of Congress have lent them- 
selves well to the extension of executive in- 
fluence and control. 

Even now the Offices of Price and Wage 
Stabilization are being staffed, in the opera- 
tive or control sense, by people of political 
sympathies in keeping with those of the 
executive and with little apparent regard 
for ability. This, despite the fact that the 
operation of these offices will affect the lives 
of all of the people for an indefinite period 
of time—perhaps for many years. 

The Congress did well when it provided 
for the creation of a Joint Committee on 
Defense Production in enacting the National 
Defense Production Act of 1950. Many of 
us would be less fearful of the possible con- 
sequences to the fundamental liberties of 
all of us if we could be assured that the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production, of 
which you are a member, is functioning and 
to the end that the intent of Congress may 
be served rather than the ends of political 
advantage. 

The attached resolution deals with the 
foregoing subject and is respectfully com- 
mended to your notice. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon L. HostTeETTER, 
Executive Vice President. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the National Defense Production 
Act of 1950 confers upon the President ex- 
treordinary’ functions and powers; and 

Whereas an unreasonable or arbitrary 
exercise of such powers may result in in- 
jury to the general welfare of the people of 
the United States; and 

Whereas Congress, in the enactment of 
said act, has provided against such possi- 
bility and to that end has provided for the 
establishment of a joint congressional com- 
mittee to be known as the Joint Committee 
on Defense Production; and 

Whereas it is the function of said com- 
mittee to make a continuous study of the 
programs authorized by said act and to re- 
port to the Congress the results of its studies 
(including any defects which may develop 
in said act) and to make recommendations 
with respect to the same to the Congress; 
and 

Whereas we believe it to be the function of 
this committee to guard the people of the 
United States against an unreasonable or 
arbitrary exercise of power by the President 
under the authority given him by this act; 
and to guard the people against any defects 
which may develop in said act or in its ad- 
ministration: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Employers’ Association of Chicago urge 
that the Joint Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction convene regularly and scrutinize 
closely the operation of said act and all pro- 
grams proposed or initiated under the au- 
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thority thereof to the end that said act may 
be administered equitably and reasonably 
and any defects in said act be speedily 
rectified. 

Fepruary 26, 1951. 


Letter From a Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including a letter written by a veteran, 
W. C. Carter, of Delaware, Ohio. 

Although I do not entirely agree with 
all that is in this open letter, I firmly 
believe that all views on the question 
covered by Mr. Carter should be ex- 
plained. The letter follows: 


LETTER TO THE EpiTor: LENIN’S PROPHECY 
RECALLED BY WRITER 


Epiror GazeTTe: “The United States will 
spend itself into destruction’’—so predicted 
Lenin, the high priest of communism—a 
prophecy that is being rapidly fulfilled. He 
should have added “and extend” to his pre- 
diction to have better envisioned our ruin, 
for we are both overspending and overex- 
tending our limited resources in manpower 
and wealth. 

The tragic Korean debacle has already sac- 
rificed 10,000 brave young Americans, nation- 
al prestige, and vast military supplies, and 
is but a prelude to the grim outicok ahead. 
What should have been the responsibility of 
the United Nations was ineptly assumed by 
the United States, with disastrous results. 
That the United Nations has so far proven 
to be only a wrangling debating society and a 
propagator of Russian propaganda and ap- 
peasement is the fault of our State Depart- 
ment and the UN Secretary General, Trygve 
Lie. 

Since the United States is host to the UN 
and we are carrying about half of its ex- 
penses—compared to Russia's 5-percent con- 
tribution—we have the right to expect that 
its proclaimed objectives will be advanced, 
our righis and dignity respected. Instead, 
confusion reigned, valuable time was wasted, 
and we were compelled to listen to the long- 
winded Russian insults, lies, and obstruc- 
tions. Moral courage was lacking to call the 
Russian bluff, to place the blame for the Ko- 
rean aggression squarely where it belongs. 

If the United Nations is ever to achieve its 
purpose, recent events show that it must 
have, not a police force, but a complete mili- 
tary establishment, trained and ready to 
strike wherever aggression threatens. Con- 
sidering the reluctance and puny efforts of 
the leading member nations to aid in Korea 
or to cooperate in the Atlantic Pact for their 
own protection, the building of such a mili- 
tary force would no doubt depend on the 
United States. The notable exception was 
Chiang Kai-shek’s offer of 300,000 trained 
China National troops, declined by the Tru- 
man-Acheson regime and the UN, evidently 
fearful of offending Russia and Red China. 
After 5 years of fruitless palaver and frustra- 
tion, and in the face of continued Russian 
threats and aggression, not even a police fo-ce 
was organized. When the Korean crisis came 
last June it was the United States Army, 
practically alone, that opposed the invading 
Communist hordes, 

There are millions of disillusioned, able- 
bodied men of many nationalities who have 








suffered under communism, who would glad- 
ly join an international military force to fight 
this monstrous evil. Such a needed force 
would also provide a haven for thousands of 
homeless refugees whose welfare is a serious 
problem. All they need is the invitation and 
pledge of protection and security to assure 
their loyalty to the United Nations. For 
many years France has had such a voluntary 
military force, the Foreign Legion, which has 
rendered loyal service, although made up 
from many different nationalities. 

Instead of pouring more billions in credits 
and material into Europe to bolster up our 
uncertain friends, the United States should 
organize and equip an international military 
force whose services would be available to the 
United Nations. A logical recruiting ground 
would be in Germany—it might even attract 
a good part of the Russian Army. Such an 
organization could weaken and even even- 
tually destroy communism, because it would 
be largely made up from the millions who 
had suffered most under Red tyranny. 

W. C. CaRTER. 





Domestic Tin Smelting Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the attached article from yes- 
terday’s Washington Post brings vividly 
back to my mind the struggle we had 
last summer to pass the so-called tin- 
smelter bill. The United States has only 
one tin smelter which adequately refines 
the types of ore on which the Nation 
must depen for its tin supply. 

The smelter, which is located in my 
home county at Texas City, Tex., is a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
project. Its operation has been efficient 
and capable. The contract between the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the operating company was to expire at 
the end of the current fiscal year. New 
legislation during the last session of 
Congress was necessary to extend the life 
of the present contracts. 

I mention the matter now only to re- 
mind the Congress that the extension of 
the life of that smelter operation was 
very vigorously fought by an organiza- 
tion which frankly stated that their de- 
sire was only to close the smelter down. 
They adhered to this position throughout 
the hearings and the debate even when 
every defense agency cautioned them 
that tin was an essential commodity and 
one in short supply. 

Fortunately, the sounder and more 
thoughtful Members of Congress pre- 
vailed and the life of the smelter was 
extended for 5 years. I trust that the 
Congress will never forget how essen- 
tial it is to maintain a domestic tin- 
smelting industry. 

Attention is invited to the article from 
the Washington Post which follows: 
GovuGING ON TIN Price Hir sy SEnAte Group 

The Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
yesterday proposed that the United States 
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stop buying tin abroad until some of our 
own allies cease their price gouging. 

“We are no longer in a position where we 
must buy tin at any price,” the subcommittee 
declared in a report, adding there is more tin 
in the United States now than at the time 
of Pearl Harbor. 

The subcommittee noted that control of 
most of the world’s tin is held by “a rela- 
tively few British, Dutch, Belgian, and Bo- 
livian corporations, with interlocking con- 
nections across national boundaries.” 

For 30 years, the report said, those pro- 
ducers have joined in restricting production 
so as to guarantee a satisfactory price. 
Frantic speculation has driven the tin price 
to nearly $2 a pound from 75 cents just before 
the Korean war. 


CONSERVATION URGID 


The subcommittee called on the State De- 
partment to get the non-Communist world 
to allocate tin supplies and fix prices “so 
that we are not gouged by the mine owners 
and speculators for the privilege of defend- 
ing them.” 

The report said the National Production 
Authority must set up industrial rationing 
and a stringent conservation program to 
make our current supplies go further. 


DEVOID OF MORALITY 


Chairman Lynvon B. JoHNson (Democrat, 
Texas) echoed his subcommittee’s report. 
He said: “The tin price gouging by some of 
our oldest international friends is entirely 
devoid of morality. The United States needs 
tin, but we don't need it so badly that we 
must bankrupt ourselves by paying anything 
and everything other nations try to charge.” 

The report declared world production of 
tin in 1941 was 50 percent higher than it 
is today. 

The subcommittee said the United States 
is willing to help producer nations expand 
and even pay premium for tin in excess of 
current production. 





Legislative Program of the Regular 
Veterans’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding the legislative program adopted 
by the Regular Veterans’ Association of 
the United States at their national con- 
vention, September 23, 1950: 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE REGULAR VET- 
ERANS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATFS 
ADOPTED BY Irs 1950 Natrona, CONVENTION 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

1. The immediate enactment of a universal 
military training law. 

2. Mobilization of all material resources 
for war. 

3. Legislation to effectively curb war infla- 
tion during the present emergency. 

4. An effective national organization for 
civilian defense. 

5. Creation of a national committee for the 
conservation of natural resources. 

6, Issuance by the United States of an ap- 
propriate medal for service in the present 
Korean campaign. 

7. Issuance by the United Nations of an 
appropriate medal for service in the present 
Korean campaign. 
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8. Appropriate United Nations rank for the 
present commandant of the United Nations 
forces in Korea. 

9. Reientless war on Communist aggres- 
sion. 

10. Extension of all provisions of the GI 
bill of rights to all veterans of the Korean 
campaign. 

11. Federal income-tax exemptions, the 
same as was extended to Armed Forces 
personnel during World War II, for all 
personnel engaged in the present Korean 
campaign—said exemptions to be retroactive 
to the beginning of hostilities and to con- 
tinue for 1 year after they shall have ended. 

12. Free postage for all service personnel 
during the present Korean campaign. 

13. Immediate restoration of the World 
War II allotment system for the d pendents 
of all service personnel. 

14. Legislation prohibiting strikes or mass 
work stoppages in time of war or during 
military campaigns such as the Korean cam- 
paign. 

15. Extension of Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance coverage to all members of 
the Armed Forces, drafted for service, with 
the Federal Government paying the contri- 
butions. 

16. All commissaries, exchanges, and sh}ps’ 
service stores to be operated strictly on a 
nonprofit basis and all merchandise sold in 
them to be exempt from Federr! and State 
tax. 

17. National Service Life Insurane to be 
supplanted with a flat $10,000 death gratui'y. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

1. Continued support of the United Na- 
tions. 

2. Vigorous fulfillment of our international 
commitments and agreements. 

3. Restricted and screened immigration. 

4. Continued cooperation with all nations 
for the promotion of international peace and 
the development of backward areas. 


AMERICANISM 


1. Legislation o. lawing the Communist 
Party, and all other groups who advocate 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence. 

2. Unequivocal denial of the right to vote 
and to hold public office, or to enjoy public 
employment, to those who are known to op- 
pose our form of government. 

3. A stronger Voice of America program 
and greater efforts to penetrate the iron cur- 
t‘in by educational merns. 

4. Deportation o° all known «lien and fore 
eign-born Communists. 

5. Praise and continued support of the 
Federal Lureau of Investigation for its effec- 
tive war on commurism and subversive 
groups. 

VETERANS AND THEIR DEPENDENT: 


1. Parity in pensions and disability com- 
pensation for all persons who served hon- 
orably in the Armed Forces of the United 
States at any time and parity in all widows’ 
pensions, and in all pension payments to the 
dependents of deceased disabled veterans 
(S. 727 and H. R. 303). 

2. Service pensions for all veterans who 
were engaged in hostilities against the hos- 
tile natives in the Moro Province and in the 
islands of Leyte and £imar from July 4, 
1902, to January 1, 1914 (S. 432 and H. R. 
303). 

3. Vocational rehabilitation for all honor- 
ably discharged disabled veterans of the 
Armed Forces regardless of when the service 
was performed. 

4. Civil-service preference, United States 
Employment Service preference, and prefer- 
ence on relief projects—when they exist-—for 
all honorably discharged veterans of the 
Regular Establishment. 

5. A uniform law, and uniform regula- 
tions, applicable to all disabled tubercular 
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veterans regardless of the date of service 
(H. R. 1038, 77th Cong.). 

6. Legislation to reduce to 10 percent the 
disability requirement for entitlement to 
additional compensation for dependents of 
veterans. 

7. Service pensions for veterans of World 
War I and World War ITI at age 55, in the 
amount of $55 a month with an increase of 
$2 a month for each year thereafter. 

8. Legislation to increase pension-income 
limitation to $2,000 for veteran, or widow 
without dependents, and to $3,000 for vet- 
eran or widow with dependents. 

9. Legislation to exclude commercial in- 
surance payments from consideration as in- 
come in determining eligibility for non- 
service-connected death pensions, 

10. Legislation, or an executive directive 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
requiring the Veterans’ Administration to 
accept as evidence, for rating purposes, ex- 
aminations made at any hospital approved 
by the American Hospital Association. 

11. A substantial raise in pay to VA hos- 
pital attendants, especially to those in men- 
tal hospitals and contagious-disease wards 
in VA hospitals. 

12. Opposing any plan to take from the 
Veterans’ Administration, or its immediate 
jurisdiction and control, any function of 
Government having to do with veterans. 

13. Continued hospitalization, in VA hos- 
pitals, for non-service-connected disabilities 
when facilities are available. 

14. Out-patient treatment and medication 
for veterans receiving part III benefits at 
VA hospitals. 

15. An identification card and lapel but- 
ton to be furnished all service-connected 
disabled veterans by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

16. Rescission of VA Circular 25, March 7, 
1947, prohibiting VA employees from taking 
part in veterans’ organizations. 

17. Legislation requiring the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to issue explicit in- 
structions that each and every decision of 
the VA in its agencies of original and ap- 
pellate jurisdiction be supported by an ade- 
quately detailed recitation of the basis of 
finding of fact and to contain a statement 
that the policy of resolution of reasonable 
doubt has been considered. 

18. A rating of permanent and total dis- 
ability for all veterans who have ‘ lung 
removed. 

19. Amendment of R. and P. R. 2676 (b) 4 
to permit acceptance of lay testimony in 
determining service connection for malaria. 

20. The establishment of a VA hospital in 
Franklin County, Va., for Negro veterans, the 
birthplace of Booker T. Washington. 

21. A minimum of two prosthetic appli- 
ances a year to eligible veterans. 

22. A national cemetery in each of the 48 
States. 

23. Adapted housing for helpless disabled 
veterans of the Negular Establishment. 

24. Adjusted service compensation for vet- 
erans of World War II, and the present Ko- 
rean campaign, in the amount of $6 a day for 
foreign service and $3 a day for home service. 

25. Legislation authorizing official repre- 
sentatives of veterans’ organizations, ac- 
credited by the Veterans’ Administration, to 
appear before any unit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on behalf of any veteran when prop- 
erly empowered by the veteran to do so. 

26. Maintenance of the United States sol- 
diers’ and naval homes in their present 
locations. 

27. First priority for Philippine veterans 
and their dependents in the settlement of 
all World War II claims. 

28. Compensation and pension for service- 
connected disabilities are rights and not 
gratuities. The Regular Veterans Associa- 
tion of the United States, therefore, urges 


the immediate enactment of legislation to 
subject all decisions of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to Federal court review. 
FRaNK E. MCCLERNAN, 
National Commander. 


State Sovereignty Threatened by Tide- 
lands Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, hearings 
have been concluded in the other branch 
of Congress relative to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 20, a so-called interim tidelands 
resolution introduced by the able and 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
| Mr. O’Manoney]| for himself and the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
SON]. 

The hearings on the resolutions have 
served to clarify the issue between the 
States on the one hand, and the Federal 
Government on the other. Many of the 
advocates of Federal ownership of the 
submerred coastal lands within the 
boundaries of the Coastal States have 
heretofore deliberately befogged the real 
issue by accusing those opposed to Fed- 
eral control of being interested only in 
protecting the rights of oil companies. 
These companies obtained mireral leases 
of parts of the submerged lands from 
the States, who were at the time con- 
sidered to have full ownership of such 
lands. This occurred before the Su- 
preme Court decision in United States 
against California, which was handed 
down only a few years ago—1947. 

Actually, the tidelands issue is and 
always has been squarely between the 
States and the Federal Government, 
with the oil companies being merely 
innocent third parties involved in the 
controversy only because they developed 
the submerged areas pursuant to State 
leases. They did this with the full 
knowledge and consent of the Federal 
Government, which unequivocally main- 
tained, until a few years ago, that the 
States owned the coastal submerged 
lands within their borders, and that the 
Federal Government had no powers over 
them, except control of navigaticn and 
similar national powers which the States 
have never questioned, and which are 
not involved in the current controversy. 

While some of the proponents of 
Federal ownership were attempting to 
becloud the issue by using the oil com- 
panies as “whipping boys,” responsible 
Federal officials were, at the same time, 
assuring the oil companies that their 
rights under the State leases would be 
respected if the Federal Government was 
awarded a decision against the States 
in the Supreme Court. In fact, the At- 
torney General of the United States said 
in open court during the trial of the 
California case, that the President had 
authorized him to tell the Court that 
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equities acquired by third parties, in 
reliance on State ownership, would be 
re pected. This promise was made on 
other occasions and has never been :e- 
voked. Nevertheless, the loudest pro- 
ponents of Federal ownership have con- 
sistently directed their propaganda at- 
tacks against the oil companies, not 
daring to openly direct their attacks 
against their real target, the sovere'gnty 
of the States. This is the very heart 
of the controversy. 

Senate Joint Resolution 20 has, I re- 
peat, served to clarify the issue becauce 
it is sponsored by proponents of Federal 
control; is supported by the administra- 
tion; and by its terms it definitely vali- 
dates the oil leases issued by the States 
to the oil companies before the decision 
in United States against California, and 
also those issued thereafter pursuant to 
a stipulation between California and the 
Federal Government. This validating 
provision has caused the oil companies 
holding State leases to support the reso- 
lution, but the States have refused to 
do so. Althougt. all parties realize that 
some temporary compromise may even- 
tually prove necessary, the States are 
presently unwilling to accept the terms 
of Senate Joint Resolution 20 as even a 
proper interim compromise. The fact 
that the oil company lessees are in favor 
cf the proposed temporary compromise, 
while the States involved are opposed 
to it, dces show that the issue ,oes far 
deeper than the Federal ownership 
people were willing to admit while they 
were pretending to be fighting oil com- 
panies but actually confiscating State 
property—property which the Federal 
Government conceded to be owned by 
the States from the founding of the 
Nation until the filing of the Federal 
Government’s suit against California in 
1945 and the decision of the Federal 
Government’s Supreme Cours in favor 
of the Federal Government 'in 1947. 
This unprecedented decision set a new 
pattern of conquest or confiscation—a 
pattern which, if followed to its ultimate 
conclusion, could mean the complete 
destruction of the sovereignty of the 
States. It could obviously be used to 
confiscate privately owned property as 
well. 

The California case is still referred to 
as the Tidelands case. The submerged 
coastal lands within the States’ bounda- 
ries have always been referred to as 
tidelands, and they still are. Only by a 
strained, restricted, technical definition 
of the word “tidelands’”’ was the Federal 
Government able to avoid the effect of 
the numerous decisions of the Su- 
preme Court squarely holding that the 
tidelands belonged to the States. By 
limiting the definition of this word to 
mean only the small area covered and 
uncovered by the ebb and flow of the 
tides, the Federal Government was able 
to get around the previous Supreme 
Court decisions which had unfortunately 
used the word “tidelands” in its broad 
and ordinarily accepted sense. In this 
insidiously clever manner, the Attorney 
General of the United States avoided 
many past precedents and laid claim to 
the coastal submerged lands, actually 








contending that they were owned by the 
Federal Government because the Fed- 
eral Government was charged with de- 
fending them in time of war, and that 
they might become involved in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. It asserted its 
claim by filing an action in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the members 
of which are Federal! officials appointed 
by the President. These Federal offi- 
cials ruled in favor of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the States’ property was, 
by this device, confiscated. This device 
circumvented the Constitutional prohi- 
bition against the taking of property 
without paying just compensation there- 
for. If the decisions against California, 
Texas, and Louisiana are allowed to 
stand, ‘the Federal Government has 
paved the way for confiscating any prop- 
erty in the United States by simply con- 
tending that it has always owned it and 
thereafter suing in its judicial branch 
and obtaining a decision in its favor. 
This is the stark, ominous meaning of 
these decisions which have aroused and 
frightened all thoughtful people who 
have taken the time to study and under- 
stand the really serious threat to State 
sovereignty and private rights contained 
in the tidelands decisions. 

The first persons to suggest that the 
Federal Government owned the coastal 
submerged lands beneath navigable 
waters were persons who filed claims on 
the oil-bearing portions of these lands 
with the Secretary of the Interior, claim- 
ing at the time that these lands were 
Federal public lands which could be filed 
on pursuant to the Federal Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920,as amended. These 
claim-jumpers instigated the whole 
sordid scheme. They now brazenly ad- 
mit, as the testimony at the said hear- 
ings will show, that they expect to com- 
pel the Secretary of the Interior to void 
State leases and to issue Federal oil 
leases to them calling for a royalty to 
the Federal Government of 124 percent; 
these Federal leases to cover the same 
areas where, pursuant to California 
leases, oil companies ‘ave developed 
oil structures and are paying the 
State about 35 percent. These claim- 
jumpers call themselves prospectors, 
but they want to prospect for oil where 
the shore line is thick with pumps pro- 
ducing oil. The Secretary of the In- 
terior has ruled that the submerged 
coastal lands are not public lands which 
can be filed on pursuant to the Federal 
Mineral Leasing Act. If the Federal 
courts in pending cases decide other- 
wise, the States which made the leases, 
and the producing oil companies who 
took the risks, developed the deposits, 
and who pay high royalties, will see their 
properties turned over, not to the Fed- 
eral Government, but to the so-called 
prospectors who fully expect to take 
over producing fields; to pay only a 1244 
percent royalty to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and, of course, nothing to the 
States. These are the real facts under- 
lying the controversy, and it is well that 
the hearings have made them crystal 
clear. 

The so-called interim resolution does 
not purport to bring about a final deter- 
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mination of the controversy between the 
States and the Federal Government. It 
was introduced because legislation re- 
storing or confirming the States’ owner- 
ship was previously vetoed by the Presi- 
dent after being passed by overwhelming 
majorities in both Houses of Congress. 
Incidentally, legislation restoring title to 
the States has again been introduced by 
34 Members of the other House. The 
authors of the interim resolution con- 
tend that this legislation restoring the 
States’ rights will again be vetoed, if 
passed, and that therefore a temporary 
arrangement is necessary to permit oil 
development along the coast in the inter- 
est of national defense. 

The interim legislation validates exist- 
ing State leases, gives 37!2 percent of the 
royalty payments derived therefrom to 
the States instead of 100 percent, and 
impounds the balance for future dis- 
position. It substitutes the Secretary of 
the Interior as lessor in place of the 
States. It provides for issuance of fu- 
ture leases by the Secretary who would, 
of course, need to duplicate existing 
State agencies in order to carry out his 
functions under the resolution. 

The resolution provides that the Sec- 
retary may suspend or terminate any 
lease by making payment to the lessee in 
an amount determined by due process of 
law. This could mean many things and 
might mean almost anything if a con- 
troversy arose which would be settled by 
the Federal Government’s Supreme 
Court. 

Although the States would like to get 
the whole controversy settled, they pre- 
fer to leave it where it is rather than to 
complicate it by temporary expedients 
which they fear might compound the 
confusion that already exists. They 
contend that the interim arrangement 
might endure indefinitely and diminish 
their chances of forcing a clear-cut deci- 
sion on the principal issue involved, 
which is nothing less than the mainte- 
nance of the identity of*the States as 
sovereign units of a federation in which 
all powers constitutionally remain with 
the States which are not delegated to the 
Federal Government by the States. 

Looking into the unforeseeable future, 
it seems clear that a dictatorship could 
be established over this Nation only if 
the States are so subservient to the Fed- 
eral Government that seizure of the 
Federal Government would invest the 
tyrant with irresistible control over the 
whole Nation. So long as we have 48 or 
more strong, sovereign States, the es- 
tablishment of a dictatorship will be vir- 
tually impossible. The decision in the 
tidelands case opens the door to a new 
method of centralization which has 
shocked the lawyers of the Nation and 
caused grave concern to all people who 
have studied its full portent. 

The California case is still pending in 
the Supreme Court because the Federal 
Government is not, at this time, claim- 
ing ownership of lands underlying nav- 
igable inland waters as distinguished 
from lands underlying waters not con- 
sidered inland. The Court has so far 
been unable to decide where inland wa- 
ters stop and others begin. In the mean- 
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time, close to $30,000,000 in royalties 
from State leases is impounded. 

The State used its oil rovalties, for the 
most part, to carry out its beach develop- 
ment program, acquiring privately 
owned beaches for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, not only of California, but of the 
entire Nation. While this program has 
been suspended, the beaches have in- 
creased in value so that the whole un- 
dertaking is jeopardized by Federal lust 
for power. Other coastal States use in- 
come from oil royalties for support of 
their schools. All have strict conserva- 
tion laws governing development of sub- 
merged lands. 

Aside from the desire to expand Fed- 
eral dominium at the expense of the 
States, what explanation is there for the 
Federal executive department’s stub- 
born refusal to restore the ccastal sub- 
merged lands to State ownership? Any 
State which thinks it does not have a 
vital interest in the controversy should 
study this new pattern of expansion with 
an eye to the future. Today it is oil- 
bearing submerged lands, but tomor- 
row? 





Reconstruction Finance Corporation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, when 
necessary duties and functions that 
prompt organization of a public agency 
are fulfilled, private enterprise should 
then be given the opportunity to assume 
responsibilities of such functions. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, organized during a period of de- 
pression to meet ithe great financial de- 
mands of the public, seems to have filled 
the gap. Banks and other lending in- 
stitutions in the field of private enter- 
prise now appear adequately able to as- 
sume this burden. 

In the opinion of a great segment of 
our people the RFC has fulfilled that 
purpose. Now many groups and par- 
ticularly have I noticed where many 
newspapers have editorialized in favor 
of the liquidation of this function as un- 
necessary. The editorial which I am in- 
serting in the Appendix of the Recorp is 
an example. We should take heed. 
Possibly this is an opportunity for the 
Congress to take action to eliminate a 
Washington bureau. 

I personally would like to see our Gov- 
ernment returned to local agencies, 
eliminating all unnecessary functions, 
The above-mentioned editorial follows: 
{From the Santa Rosa (Calif.) Press-Demo- 

crat of February 16, 1951] 
INDIFFERENCE TO RFC Disclosures INDICATES 
DECLINE OF INTEGRITY 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
1s a product of the Hoover administration 
to meet depression emergency need for 
loans to business. Nearly 20 years later, the 
Hoover Commission on Reorganization of 
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the Federal Government, recommended that 
it be abolished. 

It has become a multimillion dollar lend- 
ing agency largely for the benefit of those 
with enough influence or pressure on the 
five-man board to get loans often without 
regard to the financial stability of their en- 
terprises. The Lustron Corp. fiasco is the 
most striking example. A Reno gambling 
establishment and the famous rattlesnake 
farm are others. 

Since banks and other private lending 
agencies stand ready to loan money on all 
enterprises that stand up under investi- 
gation, it has naturally followed that many 
unsound projects which fail to qualify for 
private credit, turn to the RFC. It was 
this factor which prompted the Hoover 
Commission to recommend that the RFC 
be abolished. 

Nothing has been done about it. Charges 
of favoritism, influence, and coercion are 
becoming so frequent in Washington that 
they no longer create enough public indig- 
nation to influence Congress. 

But the recent report of Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT’s Senate Banking Committee on the 
rankest kind of RFC favoritism leading 
direct to a White House aide, has churned 
up more than the customary attention from 
Congressmen. 

Taxpayers interested enough in the RFC 
investigation to send to the banking com- 
mittee for a free copy of its report (No. 76) 
will find disclosures which would justify 
them in demanding that the RFC be not, 
“reformed,” as some Congressmen suggest, 
but abolished. 

They will have further reason to be con- 
cerned since President Truman character- 
ized the report as “asinine” and immedi- 
ately renominated three of the directors on 
whom the shadow of suspicion was cast. 

The reader will find on page 14 of the 
report, a chart which shows more clearly 
than words, the “favoritism and influence” 
charged by Senator FULBRIGHT’s committee. 
The committee members made the chart for 
their own clearer understanding of who was 
related to whom in the maze of testimony, 

It is made up of scattered boxes with 
criss-crossing lines. One box for instance, 
carries the name of Donald Dawson, an aide 
to President Truman and a former Direc- 
tor of Personnel in the RFC. A connecting 
line runs to the box labeled William Willette, 
a Democratic RFC Director. 

Similar lines run to “expediter” Merl 
Young and Rex Jacobs, president of a Detroit 
compan; which borrowed $3,000,000 from 
RFC. Still another line shows Mrs. Donald 
Dawson as top supervisor of RFC files, and 
Lauretta Young, listed as secretary to Presi- 
dent Truman's secretary, is the wife of Merl 
Young, the expediter. 

Personal friendships in the Government 
are not subject to criticism until public 
funds a.e being dispensed to private firms 
and the evidence proves that these inter- 
relationships result in favoritism and undue 
influence on the lending board. 

To quote the Hoover Commission report: 
“Direct lending by the Government to per- 
sons or enterprises opens up dangerous pos- 
sibilities of waste and favoritism to indi- 
viduals or enterprises. It invites political 
and private pressure and even corruption.” 

The RFC has been useful to Congressmen 
who like to do a favor for a businessman in 
their districts once in a while, and there is 
no apparent inclination to abolish it. The 
Senate committee thinks things might be 
better if a single Governor is substituted for 
the five-man Board. Their reasoning, that he 
would be less subject to pressure and less 
able to escape responsibility, is not realistic. 

Reforms cannot kill favoritism and in- 
fluence in a Government which has been too 
long in office, and operates on a political pres- 


sure basis for its perpetuation. There are 
jobs, votes, and big interests that hinge on 
RFC's continued operation. Besides, the 
administration has now put.a defense tag 
on RFC to uphold its continuance. 

Time was, in the memory of some of us 
with gray hair, when the Government main- 
tained a semblance of integrity. The princi- 
ple of fidelity to the public trust was upheld 
by the President even though it sometimes 
required closing his eyes to practices which 
did not bear the light of day. Exposures 
brought reforms or honest attempts at re- 
forms were made. 

The voters are reportedly writing thou- 
sands of letters a day protesting the failure 
of price controls to stop inflation. If they 
will give an equal amount of attention to 
the stench which is the RFC, perhaps Con- 
gress will give it the decent burial which is 
overdue. 

BeErNIECE BATTERTON. 


Address by Hon. Harry Flood Byrd, of 
Virginia, at Annual Dinner of Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] made an outstand- 
ing contribution on the subject of the 
danger of nondefense spending during 
the emergency in an address which he 
delivered before the annual dinner of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, held in Philadelphia, Pa., on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1951. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed ir the REcorp, 
as follows: 


In the coming years—and perhaps for 
generations—we will have two great burdens 
to carry: 

On one hand we must make ourselves so 
militarily strong as to protect us from the 
aggression of communistic nations, and, 
on the other, we must preserve and fortify 
our free enterprise system, which, after all 
is said and done, is the real source of our 
strength and future security. 

The free enterprise system is a greater 
deterrent to world conflict and a more de- 
pendable guardian of peace than a United 
Nations organization will ever be. It is the 
only force in the world today that Russia 
fears. It must be preserved. 

Let us not be deluded: The emergency in 
which we now find ourselves will exist, in all 
probability, for many, many years. Today 
Russia has the timetable, and Russia has 
control of the initiative. She began the 
Korean War—costly to us in blood and treas- 
ure—but Russia has not lost a single soldier. 
We shall have to live for a long time in a 
period of crisis and must be on a war alert 
even though world war III does not mate- 
rialize, and pray God it will not. In a democ- 
racy the threat of war over a long period 
can be nearly as destructive of our economic 
system as actual war. 
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If Russia determines on war, she can fix the 
hour and the place and the day of the con- 
flict, or she can, for years to come, conduct 
against us a war of economic attrition, sap- 
ping our resources and weakening our sys- 
tem of government. This may be her sinister 
purpose—I am inclined to think perhaps it 
is—and in the past 5 years she has made 
great progress in this direction. 

Then, too, if we should become involved 
in wars with Communistic China and Com- 
munistic Russia, it is not probable that a 
complete and clear-cut victory can be won 
against such adversaries—living on vast 
land areas with huge populations—such as 
was done with compact Germany and com- 
pact Japan. 

Russia has succeeded in immobilizing 
practically all the well-trained troops of the 
three leading free nations—the United States 
in Korea; France in Indochina; England in 
her possessions in Asia. 

For ourselves we have spent $60,000,000,000 
for defense in the past 5 years and have only 
one well trained division at home, two in 
Europe and about 225,000 troops fighting in 
Korea. There we follow the flag of the 
United Nations but do so nearly alone. In 
Korea, exclusive of the South Koreans, 95 
percent of the fighting is by Americans. 

I am not an appeaser. Our future security 
demands a definite, as well as a very wise, 
foreign policy. Russia has such a policy— 
wise and practical from her standpoint— 
and has out-generaled us time and time 
again. 

We jeopardize our future if we continue 
to pursue a vague policy of impractical 
altruism. It must be realistic. We serve 
neither ourselves aor the free peoples of the 
world when we undertake burdens beyond 
our ability to carry and make promises we 
cannot fulfill. We may be powerful but there 
is a limit beyond which we cannot go and 
survive. We cannot go over the world like 
Don Quixote tilting our lances at every 
windmill that may have a Communist be- 
hind it. 

We cannot go over the world trying to 
make democrats of people who do not want 
to be democrats and who do not, in fact, 
comprehend what democracy means. 

If first things are to come first, what we 
need above everything else is an impregnable 
defense at home. This may determine 
whether we will survive. As a member of 
the Armed Services Committee, I pledge to 
you that I will do all in my power to provide 
an impregnable national defense. I am for 
compulsory military training. I am for a 
trained army within our borders. I am for 
an Air Force of 70 groups or more. I am for 
a@ radar screen around this country. These 
things I have been advocating and support- 
ing for years. We do not have them now. 
We must do our level best to prod those 
responsible to get them quickly. 

Will our economic system stand the great 
burdens we are assuming unless we first set 
our financial house in order? 

On January 15 the President appeared be- 
fore Congress and made this specific pledge: 

“It (the Government) must practice rigid 
economy in its nondefense activities. Many 
of the things we would normally do must 
be curtailed or postponed.” 

Yet, a week later he submitted to Congress 
a budget which has actually increased non- 
defense spending to the highest level in the 
history of the Nation—whether in peace or 
in war. 

Not only has he, in the time of our greatest 
crisis, failed to keep his pledge for a rigid 
reduction in domestic spending, but the 
President renews his advocacy of the social- 
istic measures known as the Fair Deal. 

He asks citizens to make deep sacrifices in 
their daily living, yet he declines to make 
political sacrifices by the curtailment or 








suspension of measures for the distribution 
of public funds for nonessential purposes. 

In my experience of 18 years in the Sen- 
ate, this message represents the very height 
of fiscal irresponsibility. Unity and the 
sacrifices necessary to save Our country must 
be a two-way street. They must come from 
the Government as well as fram the citizens. 
Fiscal preparedness is just as vital as mili- 
tary preparedness. I was greatly disap- 
pointed in the President's budget. I had 
hoped he would advocate an austerity 
budget; cut all nondefense expenditures to 
the bone; suspend for the duratian all social- 
istic schemes. Instead he actually increased 
nondefense spending and renewed his sup- 
port of his socialistic measures—the Brannan 
plan, socialized medicine, more socialized 
housing, expansion of Government-owned 
industrial production, increased Federal au- 
thority over unemployment State offices, 
Federal aid to education. 

The estimated deficit under the President's 
budget is aver $16,000,000,0C0. By saving 
$7,000,000,000 or $8,090,000,000, new taxation 
of $9,000,000,000 would balance the budget. 
If we cut his total budget by 10 percent we 
can avoid 50 percent of the total of new taxes 
he requested. 

In short, he proposes that the people who 
support the National Government practice 
rigid austerity for the preservation of democ- 
racy and free enterprise, but at the same 
time, he proposes a Federal budget under 
which the Government would spend lavishly 
and extravagantly, as if there were no clouds 
of grave danger on the horizon, not only 
for things we could do without but also for 
schemes which would socialize the food we 
eat, our health, and the roof over our heads. 

In these perilous times we are confronted 
both with potential military aggression from 
abroad and potential fiscal collapse from 
within. We started World War I with a 
Federal debt of approximately $1,000,000,000. 
We started preparation for World War II with 
a Federal debt of a little over $40,000,000,0C0. 
We started the current preparedness pro- 
gram with a Federal debt of a quarter of a 
trillion dollars. Our only advantage over our 
potential enemies is in the productive ca- 
pacity of the free-enterprise system. That 
cannot survive in either tnsolvency or an 
atmosphere of fiscal weakness. 

Under these circumstances it becomes 
crystal clear that we must eliminate com- 
pletely all nonessential expenditures. And 
not the least of these lie within our domes- 
tic-civilian programs, imeluding the give- 
away schemes which have been developed 
im recent years. We must put Santa Claus 
in the cold freeze for the duration of the 
present emergency. I am willing to vote for 
taxes for national defense, but I do not like 
the idea of placing great additional burdens 
on an already overburdened people for waste- 
ful political spending. 

What we need is pay as you go by combined 
economies and, if necessary, new taxes which 
with economies can be mich less than the 
President requests. 

E-ic Johnston and other leaders say deficit 
spending is one of the most Inflationary 
factors. 

Continued deficits encourage irresponsi- 
bility im appropriations and will end in 
disaster. 

You can never go broke pay as you go. 

“Byrds”-eye view of the budget as re- 
quested by the President: Expenditures, 
$71,000,000,000; income, $55,000,000,000; defi- 
Cite, $16,000,000,000. 

To pass another “quickie” tax bill of 
$10,000,000,000 to be followed by another, as 
requested by the President, would be a most 
unwise procedure. 

Two so-called “quickie” tax bills have 
already been enacted im the past several 
months. Including these two tax bills, the 
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Treasury estimates that the tax take will be 
imecreased from %$57,000,000,000 in fiscal year 
1950 to $55,000,000,000 in fiseal year 1952, 
even if no further tax increases are enacted. 
We have taken off the fat. Further huge tax 
increases will dig deeply into the lean mcxt 
amd possibly into the very bone structure of 
our economy unless they are eased by elimi- 
nation of nomessential expenditures. 

General Eisenhower has warned that our 
war alert status may last 20 or 30 years. Our 
real strain may he economic attrition. We 
must husband our fimancial strength and 
tighten our belts for the long struggie ahead. 

The country is entitled to a firm financial 
pregrem from the administration mstead of 
piecemeal “quickies.” Our financial pre- 
paredness cannot be attained by piecemeal 
implementation such as the President pro- 
poses. I repeat—it is essential to pay as we 
go, but the people of the United States will 
not accept huge tax increases in good spirit 
unless they are accompanied by: 

1. Closing of all loopholes in existing tax 
laws. The start should be mace with the 
tax exemptions now given to the President, 
Viee President, the Speaker of the iouse. and 
Senators and Congressmen. The President 
receives $50,000 tax exemption, the Vice Pres- 
ident $10,000, the Speaker of the House 
$10,000, and each Senator and Congressman 
$2,500. If legitimate expenses are incurred, 
allowance should be permitted from their in- 
eome tax returns, but all income should be 
taxed om an equal basis. No one should en- 
joy special privileges in tax exemptions at 
ary time, but especially not now, when the 
tax burden must be vastly increased. I voted 
against these tax exemptions when they were 
enacted, and I will vote for «he Williams hill 
now pending to cancel these exemptions. 
Common sacrifice for national unity requtres 
that these tax privileges be eliminated 
promptly. 

2. Improved tax assessment and collection 
system to prevent tax evasion. 

3. Elimination of every dollar of nonessen- 
tial spending. 

After these things are done Congress can 
then determine the extent that new taxa- 
tion fs mecessary in order to balance the 
budget. 

My budget is an austerity budget. It will 
hurt but not so much as huge new taxes. 

The rich cannot pay it all. If we confis- 
cate the income of all those having more 
than $100,000 net income, it will net only 
$500,000,000 in taxes. 

The President has “dared” the Congress to 
reduce his budget. He has spoken in a bel- 
ligerent tone. His dare should he accepted. 
The Constitution gives only to Congress the 
power to appropriate public funds. The 
President can only recommend. To coerce 
or intimidate Congress in the execution of 
this constitutional power is a step toward 
dictatorship as the “power of the purse” in 
the hands of Congress is a major bulwark in 
our free government. 

I propose, and have submitted in detail, 
reductions in the President's budget to the 
total of about $9,000,000.000. As a Member 
of the Senate I will fight for this reduction 
aS a@ measure necessary to avoid disastrous 
taxation and ultimate insolvency. 

On request I will have printed and send 
at my own expense to those interested copies 
of the congressional reprints indicating 
where and how these reductions can be 
achieved without impairment of national de- 
fense or essential Federal functions. I will 
merely cite now a few comparisons to indi- 
cate that the Presidential “touch me not” 
budget should be reviewed by Congress for 
the elimination of unconscionable increases 
m spending by mondefense agencies. I com- 
pare his proposed figures with the 1940 ex- 
penditures. I donot argue that these should 
be cut back to the 1940 figures, but 1 em- 
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phasize the amazing expansion of govern- 
mental agencies exclusive of the armed 
services. 

These figures cover actual expenditures for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1940. and the 
President’s budget for June 30, 1952. 








1940 1952 
Department of Com- 

a ad 75, 114,535 | 982. AS2, S52 
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The Federal Government is now adding 
1,000 new employees each day, and I esti- 
mate that, unless checked by Congress, 490,- 
000 to 509,000 new employees will be added 
to the public payrolls, on rhich there are 
more than 2,000,000 civilians at this time. 

The President may want his budget to be 
a “sacred cow,” but Congress will be deretict 
in its duty unless it explores every inch 
of it and trims off the fat which bulges out 
of its every part. 

The people of America want nondefense 
spending cut to the bone. It remains to he 
seen whether an obstinate President, who 
has dared the Congress to reduce his budget, 
can defeat this overwhelming public 
sentiment. 

The free-enterprise system operating in 
the fullest freedoms of democracy stimu- 
lates individual initiative to the develop- 
ment and production of more of what we 
need at a cost we can more easily afford 
from the earnings of our endeavor. I am for 
that. Among the cardinal characteristics of 
socialism are Government subsidies with 
controls, and Govermment dole with regi- 
mentation. I am against that. The welfare 
state fs tha* state of twilight tn which the 
glow of democratic freedoms is fading hbe- 
yond the horizon, leaving us to be swallowed 
up in the abysmal blackness of socialism or 
worse. 

Socialism will not come to this Nation as 
long as it is fiseally sound. People are 
always restless and unhappy in debt. Debt 
makes slaves of people. There can’t possibly 
be either military security or civilian wel- 
fare under conditions which are bound to 
exist in a nation which is constantly increas- 
ing its debt from a postwar base of a quarter 
of a trillion dollars. 

Remember this: People can't cash war 
bonds of an insolvent nation. Fully solvent 
nations don't go socialistic. As I have said, 
the Federal budget can be cut without im- 
pairment of our military security or the im- 
peairment of any essential Pederal function. 
You can bring this about by the use of the 
media at your command—your business, 
your newspapers, your radio stations, your 
organizations, your family, your associates— 
to press home the facts. Tell the facts over 
and over again. How could we finance an- 
other war, if it should come, with a debt 
already at a quarter of a trillion dollars? 

I do not believe the people of this country 
Want to live under a socialistic government 
or something worse. If we like what we are 
seeing in England we are justified in sitting 
on our hands while others bring it about in 
the United States. 

Balancing the Federal budget and keeping 
it in balance during times of peace with no 
domestic emergencies is the first vital re- 
quirement for the preservation of our secu- 
rity and the security of democracy through- 
out the world. 

I do not concede that either democracy, 
or free enterprise, or any other American 
freedom, has run the course of its usefulness 
in the world. They have bec: worth fight- 
ing for and winning for im the past against 
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both economic and military challenge, and 
I do not concede that they were any dearer 
to those who have fought and won before 
than they are to us today. We shall win 
again, but not until we begin thinking 
straight through all the double talk that we 
hear to the hard core of the problems that 
confront us, until we recognize the sacri- 
fices we must make, until we see clearly the 
course we must take, and until we act 
accordingly. 

In all of these, leadership, characterized 
by unselfish and selfless patriotism is the 
first requirement. We have had it in the 
past. It is not too much to ask now. 

I have been frequently criticized by some 
of the New Dealers and Fair Dealers for vot- 
ing with Republicans in the Senate, but I 
tell you now, as I have said before, the test 
of my vote in the Senate and my actions else- 
where, now, as they have been in the past, 
and as they will be in the future, are deter- 
mined by the test of what I believe in my 
conscience to be the best for my country. I 
say with all the sincerity of which I am 
capable that such must be the test to be 
applied to everything by everybody in this 
country—in public office or out—for a long 
time to come, if we are to restore the peace 
and freedom for which this Nation was 
founded, and to which it is dedicated. 


Depletion Allowance on Oil 


REMARKS 


HON. KEN REGAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, some 25 
or more years ago this Congress decided 
that, in order to encourage the develop- 
ment of our mineral resources, it would 
take care of those engaged in that risky 
business by giving them a certain deple- 
tion allowance on their discoveries if and 
when anything was discovered. That 
has gone on now for more than 25 years 
in a very successful manner, and we have 
developed our oil resources to the point 
that this country has never gone for want 
of this vital commodity in time of war. 
We are now about to get into another 
conflict and have been preparing for 
one, and again it has been suggested that 
the depletion allowance that has long 
worked so well for the development of 
the mineral resources of our country be 
reduced. I do not know why it should 
come up every year. Time after time 
Congress has decided on the worthiness 
of this depletion allowance program. 

The talk by General Thompson, of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, explaining 
in detail the working of this program 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means today, is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. Ernest O. THOMPSON, 
Texas RAILROAD COMMISSION, BEFORE THE 
Ways AND MEANS CoMMITTEE, HOUSE oF 
REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C., MarcH 
6, 1951 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee, my name is Ernest O. Thompson. I 

was before you last year on this subject of 

depletion allowance on oil. You may ask 
why am I back here? The oil-supply situa- 


tion today in the United States is much 
more serious than it was a year ago. That 
is why I am here. 

I have no financial interest in oil. I own 
no oil production, no royalty or oil stocks or 
interests of any sort or kind whatsoever. 
None of my kinfolks owns any oil interests 
that I know about, and I think I would know 
about it if they did. My sole interest is that 
of a citizen soldier and as a conservation 
official. 

I am a member of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, the State oil-conservation body. I 
have been in daily contact with oil conserva. 
tion for 18 years in this capacity. 

We have 2,268 separate oil fields with 126,- 
231 producing oil wells, and Texas produces 
two and one-half million barrels of oil daily. 
The Nation is producing 5,850,000 barrels per 
day at this time. We will soon be at capacity. 

Demand for oil was never so strong as it 
is today. 

With the uncertainties of the future to be 
faced, we must find an additional reserve 
cushion of oil for our defense, Our safety 
margin is too short. 

The question of depletion allowance here 
under consideration is the keystone upon 
which this added production can be built. 
It is a proven incentive. 


ARMY AND NAVY CONVERT TO OIL 


Today we are in a state of national emer- 
gency. Our men are fighting in Korea. Our 
national security is in peril. We need more 
oil-producing ability today, far more than 
we did a year ago. We face a pressing need 
for at least 1,000,000 additional barrels per 
day of ready producing reserve. Every pos- 
sible incentive must be offered to get this 
added oil. 

In War I we converted our navies to oil 
from coal and our Allies floated to victory 
on a sea of oil. Motor vehicles were just be- 
ginning to displace the horse as motive power 
for our Army. Our artillery was still horse- 
drawn. 

In 1941, when War II came upon us, we 
were consuming in the United States 4,000,- 
000 barrels of oil per day. We had at that 
time the ability to produce 5,000,000 barrels 
per day from wells already drilled. This was 
a producing reserve of 25 percent, and, mind 
you, only producing reserves are of any value 
for war. 

When experts estimated that we would 
need 5,000,000 barrels per day to win the 
war, their prediction, though it seemed fan- 
tastic, proved to be true, and even civilian 
rationing was necessary. Sixty percent of all 
overseas tonnage in War II was petroleum. 
Our defense machine moves on oil. 

Oil reserve for war must be ready in wells 
already drilled and hooked up to pipelines 
and refineries of ample capacity to produce 
the products of proper quality. You can’t 
fight a war on undrilled oil wells. The wells 
must be ready within our borders, able to 
produce an additional million barrels per 
day, if, as, and when needed. We cannot 
feel secure with less, dependent as we now 
are on so much foreign oil. We cannot 
depend on foreign oil for defense. 

In 1948 the man who headed our War II 
petroleum problem, the Honorable Harold L. 
Ickes, told the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee: 

“The prudent man, instead of regarding 
the figure of our military leaders as exces- 
sive, must conclude that the only safe policy 
would be to regard them as an underesti- 
mate.” 

Quoting Secretary Ickes further from the 
same hearing: 

“And I will say further, that in the event 
of another war, we cannot rely on imports, 
with the possible exception of Mexico. In 
other words, you will not be able to bring 
it in by tanker. The airplanes will be so 
efficient that they will blow every tanker off 
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the surface of the ocean. You cannot de- 
pend on that.” ° 

I concur absolutely with this statement 
and cannot emphasize too strongly that we 
must develop our own domestic oil produc- 
tion. May I say that the Congress has been 
doing that for more than 25 years by the 
depletion recognition allowance. It is a 
proven method. 

We are told that we are short of some 
71 critical commodities today. They have to 
be imported. 

If the Congress had pursued the policy 
of encouraging production of these com- 
modities here at home as you have so wisely 
done in oil, we might not be so short of 
these 71 items. 

Had you cut out or reduced the depletion 
incentive in the past, as you have each time 
wisely refused to do, we might today be com- 
pelled to depend on foreign sources for our 
defense oil. 

Our reserve of daily producing ability to- 
day is relatively much smaller percentage- 
wise than it was in 1940. We are consuming 
in the nature of 6,000,000 barrels of oil per 
day in the United States, and our reserve 
daily producing ability is not in excess of 
600,000 barrels. So the reserve today is only 
about 10 percent as against 25 percent in 
1940. 

The late Secretary of Defense, James For- 
restal, testifying before the House Armed 
Services Committee in 1948, said: 

“The maximum military requirements of 
petroleum in the event of a war emergency 
are now estimated nearly double the require- 
ments of World War II. In other words, 
instead of 1,375,000 barrels per day, it would 
be about 2,750,000 barrels, which would be 
roughly 70 percent of our daily production 
before we entered World War II.” 

We are importing about a million barrels 
of oil per day into the United States from 
other countries, and were it not for these 
imports rationing of civilian gasoline would 
be on us today. A year ago oil imports pre- 
sented a domestic oil problem. That prob- 
lem does not exist today. Imports should 
come in only to supplement and not ever 
supplant domestic oil. You cannot depend 
on foreign oil for defense. This, to me, 
presents a real problem in the supply of oil, 
come war. In fact, it even presents a real 
problem to find oil for our rapidly expanding 
peacetime economy even if war is avoided. 


CONSUMPTION IS INCREASING 


Gasoline consumption is up 20 percent 
over last year. Twenty-seven thousand new 
motor vehicles were added each day last 
year. The railroads have largely converted 
to Diesels, which require much oil. 

We have in storage at this time above 
ground 133,134,000 barrels of gasoline; but 
when divided by the number of vehicles on 
the road using gasoline—that is, automo- 
biles, trucks, and buses—that gives only 114 
gallons per vehicle in storage today. This 
does not include farm tractors or stationary 
engines. 


HOW WILL WE GET OIL FOR TOMORROW? 


It is proper for us to ask this question, 
then. What are we going to do for oil, come 
war, or even for the constantly expanding 
economy of the United States? 

During the last reported week, in January, 
there were completed in the United States 
848 new wells compared with 817 in the same 
week of January 1950. Wildcat or new-dis- 
covery completions gained 30 wells over last 
year for the same week to a total of 172. 

There are 2,234 rotary oil-drilling rigs 
operating in this country today. 

It is the plan of the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense to try to obtain enough steel 
to drill 44,400 oil wells in the year 1951. This 
compares with 43,000 drilled in 1950. During 
the year 1950 we brought in enough new dis- 








coveries tc take care of the oil that we con- 
sumed, and added only around 1,000,000,000 
barrels to our reserve. But the trouble with 
these reserve figures is that it takes a long 
time, a generation, to produce all of the oil 
in the known reserves. The early production, 
of course, is flush, but it takes a long time to 
bring the last part of the oil out of the 
ground. As fields get older they produce 
more slowly. 

It should be borne in mind that in order to 
get an additional 1,000,000 barrels per day 
of ready oil reserve, there must be twice as 
many wells drilled as are even contemplated 
to be drilled in this year. 

The method of calculation is easy. We 
drilled lest year 43,000 wells, and with those 
additional wells we were able to only care for 
the normal growth in consumption of our 
constantly expanding peacetime economy 
and for the small additional requirements of 
the Korean War effort. 


CRUDE STOCKS LOW 


Oil stocks at the moment are dangerously 
low. Crude stocks above ground are 237,000,- 
000 barrels. This is as low as stocks should 
be. 

In 1940 at this time of the year we had 
99,000,000 barrels of gasoline on hand, which 
averaged 134 gallons of gasoline per vehicle. 
In 1946 at this time of year we had 104,000,- 
000 barrels of gasoline on hand, which was 
120 gallons of gasoline on hand per registered 
motor vehicle in the United States. We now 
have the lowest inventory per vehicle on 
record. We are faced with our largest de- 
mand in history. 


HOW CAN 20-BARREL WELLS COMPETE WITH 
~ 10,000-BARREL WELLS? 


The average oil production per well in 
Texas today is about 20 barrels. The average 
for the United States is around 16 barrels per 
well per day. Some wells in foreign fields 
produce up to 10,000 barrels of oil per well per 
day. Our problem here in America is to find 
ways and means to permit our oil to com- 
pete in the world market with foreign oil. 
Our exports have been dropping. Our crude 
oil and products imports are increasing. This 
brings about, naturally, a question which 
faces the American people today, and that 
question is, How «an 20-barrel wells com- 
pete with 10,000-barrel wells? We are going 
to have to spread our oil-well steel supply 
much thinner in order to get more barrels of 
oil per pound of steel expended in the effort. 
This inescapably means wider spacing of oil 
wells, more acres per string of pipe. 

I esk you gentlemen again: “How can 20- 
barrel wells in America compete with 10,000- 
barrel wells in foreign fields?” 

Certainly it is fair to assume that if the 
depletion allowance is reduced our oil supply 
will suffer. We are not now in any position 
to see our oil supply diminished. We can- 
not afford to let anything happen that would 
lessen the incentive to hunt for oil in the 
United States. 

If we get into a general war, our tankers, 
unescorted, might be sunk and we would be 
denied the oil that we so badly need to keep 
our country going and at the same time 
fight even a defensive war. Many of our 
planes of tomorrow will be jet-propelled, and 
it is a well-known fact that jets consume 
vastly greater quantities of petroleum 
products per hour than do internal-com- 
bustion engines. 

We are bringing out of moth balls two 
vessels per day for our Navy. Tanks are being 
ordered by the thousands. Our Army is 
properly being rebuilt. I say to you gentle- 
men that I do not believe that we should 
tamper in any way with the depletion al- 
lowance, which has been so successful in 
furnishing the incentive to hunt for new oil. 

The depletion allowance does not guarantee 
to any oil operator that he will find oil. He 
is merely given the means from his own de- 
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pleted capital to go and hunt for more oil. 
He just gets a hunting license to search for 
oil. This he almost invariably does. A 
great deal has been said about the independ- 
ent oil man finding most of the oil. In all 
candor I must say that many of the inde- 
pendents who search for oil go to the majors 
for assistance in the form of bottom-hole 
money, dry-hole money, purchase of check- 
erboard leases, and other cooperative meth- 
ods which help the independent to put down 
his wells. The oil searcher has to get cap- 
ital wherever he can find it. 

Inquiry has shown that the major com- 
panies have expended twice as much in 
search for and development of oil produc- 
tion as has been granted to them in the form 
of depletion recognition. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DEPRECIATION AND 
DEPLETION 


I think it well to distinguish between de- 
preciation, which is the granting of an allow- 
ance to rebuild something that can be re- 
built, while depletion in oil is the recogni- 
tion of diminution of oil in the reservoir. 
Only nature can make oil. Man can only 
search for these deposits of nature. 

After all, it is the consumer who must be 
served and served he will be. The consum- 
er's wishes will best be served in our keenly 
competitive system, in which every man 
strives to supply the demands made upon 
him. 

Incidentally, gasoline prices, excluding 
taxes, are no higher than they were 20 years 
ago, and the present gasoline is a far supe- 
rior product to the gasoline of 1930. Crude 
prices have not risen for over 3 years. They 
have been steady. 

The current press items carry the news 
that the oil industry has been called upon to 
furnish figures on the cost of adding 1,000,- 
000 barrels per day to present capacity. 
Surely when one division of our Government 
thinks we should build up 1,000,000 barrels 
per day additional oil capacity, producing, 
transporting, and refining, this is no time to 
be taking away incentives which would make 
that increase in capacity all the harder to 
attain. 

The Department of Interior also is con- 
sidering the ma:ter of coal-hydrogenation 
plants to guard against possible liquid fuel 
shortages in an all-out emergency. This 
talk is that 15,000-barrels-per-day-capacity 
plants would cost in the neighborhood of 
250 to 300 million dollars. I am not talking 
against the construction of coal-hydrogena- 
tion plants, but the very fact that our In- 
terior Department is considering or discus- 
sing the advisability of speniting 250 or 300 
million dollars to build two plants that 
would make 15,000 barrels per day each, or 
only 30,000 barrels per day, certainly em- 
phasizes the extreme need to preserve the 
depletion allowance which made it possible 
last year to bring in enough oil to supply 
our needs and still add to our known reserves 
by 1,000,000,000 barrels—reserves that will 
require years to get out. 

I cannot pass this over without calling the 
attention of the committee to this point. 
Here you are considering 300 million dol- 
lars added revenue by changing the long- 
proven depletion-allowance incentive, reve- 
nue you, of course, won't get anyhow. The 
reason being that development would be 
hampered. : 

The Government is considering or dis- 
cussing the setting up of two plants to con- 
vert coal into oil that will cost 300,000,000 
dollars to produce 30,000 barrels of oil per 
day. This Nation needs an additional mil- 
lion barrels of proven production of oil 
daily. Modern wars are won by production 
or lost by lack of production. This surely 
applies to oil. 

The cold facts are, gentlemen, that we are 
growing so fast in our consumption of petro- 
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leum and its products that we are going to 
be hard put to keep up with the advance in 
requirements for petroleum. And as an oil 
conservation official from a State that pro- 
duces 2,500,600 barrels of oil per day, and as 
a citizen soldier who appreciates that oil is 
ammunition, I respectfully suggest and rec- 
ommend to you that you do not change the 
present 27'2-percent depletion allowance as 
now provided in the statute. It has worked 
well through World Wars I and II, and has 
brought us thus far along in war “II!,," and 
I trust that it will be kept in effect so that 
we may build up a reserve supply of petro- 
leum that will help us avoid war III, or to 
be more nearly ready come war. We can 
avoid it only by being amply prepared to 
defend ourselves, and we cannot be amply 
prepared to defend ourselves unless we have 
ample oil supplies. Ample oil supplies will 
not be obtained, in my opinion, if you tamper 
with the 27!,-percent depletion. 

Back in 1918, when the discovery value was 
recognized by this Congress, oil had not be- 
come really so vastly important to our 
economy. 

In 1926 when oil was more important to us 
the Congress wisely set up the 27}2-perceut 
depletion allowance recognition. 

The Congress reviewed the whole question 
in 1942 and found it to be a proper and 
sound incentive to discover new cil. 

It has become the Keystone of our oil- 
producing industry. 

Now in 1951 when our very freedom is at 
stake why tamper with this time-tested and 
proven method. To do so would endanger 
our defense effort. It would impair our 
peacetime economy. 

I am an elected public official just like you 
gentlemen are elected public officials. I have 
my problems just like you have yours. My 
problem is to try to increase oil production. 
Your problem is to raise revenue. The way 
to raise the revenue of this Nation is to in- 
crease production. If we increase oil pro- 
duction, your revenue will be increased. 

I know you want ample oil for defense. 
The reduction of the depletion allowance 
will reduce oil production for defense and 
will reduce your needed revenues for our 
war effort. 

I know you do not want to do anything 
that would reduce oil production and reve- 
nue at the same time. To tamper with the 
depletion woulec do both. I know you need 
to raise taxes. I am for it. But do it for all 
alike in the same manner. 

Outside of water and bread there is no 
more important commodity than oil to our 
existence today in this forward-looking Na- 
tion. Realistically, you couldn't get the 
bread without the gasoline. We cannot risk 
any possible shortage of oil. The retention 
of the depletion allowance will keep going 
the constant search for more oil by big and 
little operators all over our land. I hope 
they find it. 

Here we have one branch of our Gov>rn- 
ment talking about spending $300,000,000 to 
make 30,000 barrels per day of synthetic oil. 
Another branch of our Government says we 
must have an added million barrels per day 
available oil production for our defense. 
Then still another branch of our Government 
comes along here and asks your committee 
to cut the discovery incentive by 45 percent. 
This would reduce the oil industry's finan- 
cial ability to explore for oil. It just doesn't 
make good sense. It doesn’t even make good 
nonsense. 

It is not too much to say that petroleum 
protects freedom. Our tanks, our ships, our 
planes, and trucks ali require petroleum in 
great quantities. If we are to remain free, 
we must be strong. Our Armed Forces move 
on oi}. One day without oil would paralyze 
our economy. Petroleum propels the ma- 
chines of defense. Yes, gentlemen; petro- 
leum protects freedom. I thank you. 
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Cost of Government Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a series of 
four articles from tie Detroit Free Press, 
written by Mr. Paul R. Leach, the dis- 
tinguished chief of that mewspaper’s 
Washington bureau. 

These articles expose the huge Govern- 
ment propaganda machine which annu- 
ally consumes and wastes millions of tax- 
payers’ dollars. As the series reveals, 
r uch of this so-called Federal iniorma- 
tion service is designed to promote bu- 
reaucrats’ pet projects and policies. It is 
a timely and important series on a phase 
of Government activity which is too lit- 
tle knov1, and is the product of an in- 
tensive investigation by an outstanding 
reporter. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Detroit Free Press of February 
18, 1951] 
Untrep States MACHINE FOR PROPAGANDA 

Kepr Wett Orepn—45,000 Pusiiciry Mren 

Ane Boon To BUREAUCRATS 


(By Paul R. Leach) 


WASHINGTON.—The American people are 
supporting more than 45,000 Federal em- 
ployees who are engaged directly or indi- 
rectly, full or part time, in dispensing infor- 
mation, publicity, and propaganda. 

A little-known report of the Hoover Re- 
organization Commission called much of this 
activity “thought control.” 

There have been congressional charg2s 
that there is great waste in the Govern- 
ment’s publicity campaigns. A resumption 
of investigations into the whole picture is 
being sought by Republican critics of the 
Truman administration. 

The 45,000 figure was supplied on congres- 
sional demand by the Budget Bureau more 
than 2 years ago. It is believed to be grow- 
ing larger as emergency bureaus are formed. 

Many of these 45,000 are said by congres- 
sional criticis to be carried on the payrolls 
in capacities other than publicity venders. 
But they are used, part-time at least, to fur- 
ther administration ideas and aims, and to 
stir up pressure groups to influence legis- 
lation. 

However correct that 45,000 is, there are 
more than 8,000—from stenographers to in- 
formation officers—engaged directly in pub- 
lic-relations work. 

Their annual pay runs from $3,000 to 
$10,300, with a few section chiefs getting 
$15,000. 

The largest group, nearly 6,000, is employed 
by the State Department and the Economic 
Cooperation Administration at home and 
abroad. 

The other 2,000 are scattered through do- 
mestic departments and bureaus in Washe- 
ington and throughout the country. 

Even the most severe critics of the Gov- 
ernment information machinery admit that 
much of this work is legitimate and essen- 
tial. These people inform the public, the 
press, and radio of the operations of a Gov- 


ernment employing 2,:.9,000 persons and 
doing a $50,000,000,000 annual business. 

They seek to spread the gospel of free 
America abroad as counter to Communist 
propaganda, 

How much of it is legitimate and how 
much is waste only a full-dress congressional 
investigation can determine. 

When Government publicity was last in- 
vestigated by the Eightieth (Republican) 
Congress the total cost of direct and indirect 
publicity was estimated at $250,000,000. 

The State Department employs 5,028 per- 
sons at a total salary cost of $14,015,670. 

Of these 3,393 work overseas, 2,844 of them 
locally recruited from foreign sources. Only 
549 are Americans. 

The other 1,635 are employed in this coun- 
try. This includes 148 in Washington who 
are directly concerned with supplying public 
information. 

By far the largest portion of these State 
Department workers are connected with the 
Voice of America and the United States In- 
formation Office, 

The USIS, mostly connected with our em- 
bassies abroad, dispenses American informa- 
tion in 62 countries. 

The Economic Cooperation Administration 
has a total working budget for salaries, radio, 
publications, movies and still pictures of 
more than $17,000,000. 

It employs 58 persons in Washington and 
602 abroad in “selling” the Marshall plan as 
an antidote for communism. 

Of those employed abroad 169 are Amer- 
icans. An oddity of the ECA overseas cost 
total is that nearly $16,000,000 of it is paid 
out of counterpart funds. 

Every country getting Marshall-plan grants 
from the United States must set aside the 
full equivalent in local currencies to be used 
internally for recovery. These are counter- 
part funds. 

Five percent of this is collected by the 
United States Treasury for buying strategic 
raw materials and in meeting ECA expenses 
abroad. 

The ECA information specialists abroad 
and some of the State Department’s USIS 
people are irritating to other Americans over- 
seas because they draw living experises in 
addition to pay. 

Thus, the top information man for ECA in 
Paris is paid $12,000 in salary ond $3,000 for 
rent and servants. 

Also, Foreign Service employees may have 
their personal automobiles shipped to them 
at Government cost. 

Except for ambassadors in major capitals 
and two top ECA administrators in Paris, 
who are provided cars with chauffeurs, over- 
seas employees get free transportation only 
from cars in Government-owned “pools.” 

Both USIS and ECA publicity offices are 
somewhat at sea now because of moves in 
the Senate to consolidate all overseas propa- 
ganda bureaus. 

The ECA is to die legally June 30, 1952, but 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
wants to carry its work beyond that time. 

While there has been some criticism of the 
Voice of America in Congress, Senator BEN- 
TON (Democrat, of Connecticut), former As- 
sistant Secretary of State in charge of all 
information activities, wants it greatly ex- 
panded, 

The over-all cost of the Voice this year is 
$57,462,167. More than $40,000,000 is going 
into the building of new transmitters in 
America and in Europe. 

Except for Joseph H. Short, White House 
information secretary, and Robert R. Mullen, 
head of all ECA, public relations, the Wash- 
ington top for information men is around 
$10,000. 

Short gets $17,000, 
$15,000. 


and Mullen draws 
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Employees in the United States do not get 
living allowances. 

Here are high lights of other major Gov- 
ernment Offices: 

The Department of Defense is second to 
the State Department in number of persons 
assigned to all forms of public re‘ations, 
The total is approximately 1,800. The fig- 
ure is hazy, because many officers handle two 
or more jobs including information. 

The Department of Agriculture figures it 
has 400 people on information jobs, nearly 
half of whom give part time to it. 

This figure does not include another 300 
engaged in the research, writing, and edit- 
ing of its many publications 

The Federal Secur.ty Agency employs 31 
information specialists. It has 10 neal of- 
fices, but in only one, Chicago, is an em- 
ployee listed as doing public relations. 

The Department of Labor has 30 persons 
in its public relations bureaus. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration has 68 scattered over the 
country. 

The Department of Commerce has 73 per- 
sons in its information and publications 
section. 

The emergency agencies are just getting 
started. The price and wage offices have 10 
men here and 50 in the field. The National 
Production Agency has 15 local men and 13 
in the field. 

So far Charles E. Wilson, “assistant Presi- 
dent,” in charge of defense mobilization, has 
only three information men on his staff. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of February 
19, 1951] 


CONGRESSMAN Hits UNITED StTaTes Propa- 
GANDA TO CONTROL 'THOUGHT—CLAIMS 
AGENCIES ATTEMPT TO GUIDE PEOPLE'S 
THINKING 


(By Paul R. Leach) 
(No. 2 of a series) 


WASHINGTON.—"“There can be no question 
that the greatest and most effective lobby 
in the country today is that conducted by 
the Federal administrative agencies,” says 
Representative Bow (Republican, Ohio). 

A freshman Member of the House, Bow 
was attorney and fact-finding chief of the 
Harness Committee of the Eightieth Con- 
gress which spent 15 months delving into 
propaganda to influence Congress by Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

He wants Congress again and more fully to 
go into the “location of and rooting out of 
the incipient dangers of Federal thought 
control.” He charges that bureaucrats who 
are not a part of the legitimate Government 
information and public relations offices are 
promoting such activity. 

He is especially interested in having Con- 
gress keep an eye on propaganda for tne 
Brannan farm plan, prepaid health insurance, 
and activities of the Interior Department's 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Bow explains “thought control” as “a sys- 
tem of Government propaganda which pre- 
sumes to tell the people what they (the 
people) should think about certain grave 
issues, what kind of legislation they should 
demand.” “This system builds up pres- 
sure groups to push administration bills,” 
Bow claims. 

The aim, he says is for more centralized 
Federal Government power, larger appro- 
priations. 

He recently charged that the Federal Se- 
curity Agency is spending $2,000,000 a year 
on promoting “socialized medicine.” Pres. 
ident Truman again recommended this item 
in his 1952 budget message. 

Bow recalled the row in Congress last 
year when Agriculture Secretary Charles P. 
Brannan summoned some 65,000 regional 
Agriculture Department employees to a 
meeting at St. Paul, Minn., at a cost of $200,- 
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000. The group heard a Brannan plan polit- 
ical speech. 

This, Senator Fercuson (Republican, 
Michigan), told the Senate at the time was 
a clear violation of the law. 

In a recent House speech Representative 
LatHaM (Republican, New York), said that, 
although the St. Paul meeting was held 9 
months ago, the Justice Department has 
done nothing about it. 

“The administration has frankly begun to 
experiment with the mechanisms of official 
thought control,” said Larnam, “* * * at 
the direct expense of the American tax- 
payers.” 

The Hoover Reorganization Commission, 
in its unpublished report last yeor, devoted 
considerable space to another Department of 
Agriculture activity in 1948. 

The House had made reductions in the 
soil conservation appropriation as recom. 
mended by President Truman. A telegram 
was sent from the Department in Washing- 
ton to all State administrators of the pro- 
gram. 

Regional meetings were held, the report 
recounted; letters were sent to county agents 
designed to stampede the Senate to restore 
some of the economies. 

The Hoover Commission report pointed out 
“the potentialities of such a campaign look- 
ing to a telegraphic drive on Congress.” 

There are 3,029 county agricultural associa- 
tions in the United States, it said. Each has 
its county offices. There are 9,087 county 
committeemen assisting the county agents. 

“Under these county committeemen,” the 
report went on, “are 97,529 community com- 
mitteemen employed on a per diem basis. In 
addition there are 8,378 paid office personnel 
serving the county agents. 

“All of these local information channels 
are brought together in each State under the 
State administrator, a full-time officer and 
staff, usually located in the capital city.” 

Among other inquiries which Bow recalled 
the Harness committee made, was one into 
Army propaganda for Universal Military 
Training. That was so unpopular at the time 
that Congress refused to consider it seriously. 

Eow is now a member of the Public Lands 
Committee, which keeps an eye on the In- 
terior Department’s Bureau of Reclamation. 

As attorney for the Harness Committee 
Bow wrote the report which charged the 
Reclamation Bureau with “evasion of the in- 
tent of Congress and wilful evasion of Fed- 
eral Law.” ‘ 

That grew out of a long investigation into 
Reclamation Bureau lobbying for its projects, 
especially in the western States. 

Echoing Representative LatHam, Bow said 
that by its size alone the Federal domestic 
propaganda army of regular—not public rela- 
tions—employees influences public thinking. 

“The public is being conditioned by its 
own Government to demand more and more 
subsidies, guaranties and grants * * * 
and to defeat any Member of Congress who 
dares to raise his voice in protest.” 


{From the Detroit Free Press of February 
20, 1951] 
How Mucu Waste?—Untrep STaTEes PRINTING 
Suop LARGEST IN WoRLD 


(By Paul R. Leach) 
(No. 3 of a series) 


WasHINGTON.—The United States Govern- 
ment conducts the biggest printing and pub- 
lishing business in the world, and it is grow- 
ing much larger. 

The Government Printing Office during 
the fiscal year ended last June spent $57,631,- 
000. Its allowance from Congress for the 12 
months ending next June went up to $83,- 
234,000. A similar amount has been re- 
quested for the 1952 year. 

Much of the Washington establishment's 
output, for Congress and all departments, 


and of smaller plants in a dozen cities, is 
necessary. 

At the same time, that output furnishes 
publicity for administration-favored causes 
in countless ways. 

How much waste is involved is a question 
Representative Rees, Republican of Kansas, 
ranking minority member of the Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, wants Congress to delve into. 

“The waste,” he told the House recently, 
“is great but incalculable. The Government 
speut millions of dollars more than it should 
because of duplication and multiplication of 
effort. 

“Furthermore, it prints a tremendous 
amount of material that is unnecessary.” 

Rees pointed out that the printing-bill 
figures do not include the costs of writing, 
editing, and assembling countless publica- 
tions, big and little. Those costs, he said, 
are three times that of the printing. 

Senator Brinces, Republican of New Hamp- 
shire, ranking minority member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, discovered a couple 
of years ago that more than 83,000 publica- 
tions were issued by the Government Print- 
ing Office in 1 year. 

He tried to make a complete survey but 
gave up after discovering that in 1949 the 
Supetintendent of Documents issued 61,979, 
102 copies of Government publications. 

Because we thought Brinces might have 
been exaggerating in that speech, we called 
a few days ago at the Office of the Supcrin- 
tendent of Documents. 

In the reception room we picked up 52 
catalogs, from 2 to 60 pages each, listing pub- 
lications for sale. Prices for those thou- 
sands of pamphlets and books range from 
5 cents to $5. They are carried free by the 
Post Office. 

On top of the heap was a 10-page booklet 
listing 134 Government periodicals. These 
run from the daily CONGRESSIONAL RecorD 
(proceedings of Congress), which you can 
get for $1.50 a month, to the official monthly 
organ of the Department of Agriculture’s 
Soil Conservation Service. That costs $l a 
year. 

The monthly bulletin of the Social Se- 
curity Agency, which has been accused in 
Congress of propagandizing for compulsory 
medical insurance, costs $2 a year. 

The Rural Electrification News, bimpnthly, 
can be had for 75 cents a year. 

Most of these publications are sold at 
printing cost. This represents a loss to the 
Government because the preparation and 
editing is not figured in. . 

Here are high lights of just a few of the 
other catalog titles, each listing many sepa- 
rate publications: 

Fish and wildlife: Nine pages. You can 
find out how to trap bobcats for 5 cents. 
For another nickel you can learn about the 
Turbellaria in the Philippine Islands. 

Finance, banking, securities, loans: Seven- 
teen pages. A nickel will get you the Bret- 
ton Woods agreement, but it will cost you 20 
cents to learn how to select a store location. 

Office of Education: 19 pages. The status 
of education in a dozen foreign coun- 
tries will set you back from 10 cents (Aus- 
tria) to $3.75 (The New Education of Japan). 

Labor: 22 pages. Proceedings of the 
National Labor Relations Board run as 
high as $4.50 a volume. For a dime you can 
find out about paid vacations in the United 
States. 

Occupations, professions, and job descrip- 
tions: 12 pages. What a rabbi, priest, or min- 
ister does, for 5 cents each. 

Tariff and taxation: 19 pages. From Inter. 
nal Revenue Bureau regulations, at 15 cents 
to $1.75 each, to regulations pertaining to 
liquor stills, at a dime. 

The are many more of these catalogs cov- 
ering the widest possible range of informa- 
tion, all prepared, printed, and mailed at 
Government expense. 
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Life is too short to count all the publica- 
tions in those 52 catalogs. We're taking 
Brivcss’ word for it. 

Undoubtedly many are valuable. 
the cost is realized in sales. 

But Rees brought out the fact that “tons 
and tons of undistributed Government pub- 
lications are sold as waste every year.” 

He found that some 5,000,000 back-number, 
nondemand copies are condemned each year. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of February 
21, 1951] 


Anpv Pusiic Pays—Evureavcrats Buitp Power 
ON Favors 


(By Paul R. Leach) 
(No. 4 of a series) 


WasHINGTON.—When you demand favors of 
your Congressman you may be helping Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats influence the adoption 
of pet legislation and nonessential spending 
bills. 

And. says Representative MEADER (Repub- 
lican, Michigan), you weaken the ability of 
regular Senate and House committees to in- 
vestigate impartially the far-flung activities 
of executive departments. 

You also may become unwittingly a too} 
of the propaganda machine that seeks more 
power for individual bureau heads and the 
central Government and add to growing 
Treasury deficits. 

“The country.” says Mraprr, “is danzer- 
ously close to something like state socialism 
because of an overgrown bureaucracy and 
weak congressional investigating powers.” 

To correct this tendency Mearer would 
have Congress do these two things in addi- 
tion to doing more auditing of the execu- 
tive departments: 

1. Encourage the creation of special in- 
vestigating committees. Their members 


Some of 


would not have the close relations with any 


given executive department that standing- 
committee members have. 

The congressional reorganization act dis- 
couraged special committees. 

2. Greatly increase the professional staffs 
of regular and special committees. 

Nearly 300 lawyers and trained investi- 
gators are now available for the tremendous 
job of seeing that the executive department 
does with its money and Inws what Congress 
told it to do. 

. Meader vould double that staff. The 
added costs would create savings a thousand- 
fold, he believes. 

Although a freshman member of the 
House, Meaper is far from being a stranger 
to how Congress works. 

He was head of the legal and investigating 
staff of the Senate’s Special War Investigat- 
ing Committee. It has been credited with 
saving the taxpayers billions of dollars dur- 
ing and after the last war by its watchdog 
labors. 

He is a member of the Government Opera- 
tions Subcommittee of the House Expendi- 
tures Committee. 

His subgroup, headed by Representative 
Harpy (Democrat, Virginia) has authority 
to investigate any Government department's 
activities. Among the things MEApDER wants 
it to look into is pressure by bureau heads 
for legislation. 

How favors weaken a Congressman's influ- 
ence was told by MEADER. 

“A new Congressman comes to town,” he 
said. “He draws assignment to a standing 
committee which deals with one or more 
Federal bureaus. 

“Immediately, those bureau heads and 
their deputies start being nice to him. 

“It’s never so blatant as providing wine, 
women, and song. They do things for him 
that his voters ask for. 

“Some constituent wants his civil-service 
rating upgraded for better pay. Another 
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wants his son transferred from one military 
assignment to another. 

“A business man or manufacturer needs 
help in seeing the proper people for con- 
tracts. 

“The back-home mayor or governor or 
chamber of commerce wants a public-works 
project planned. 

“School kids and researchers want infor- 
mation that will take days to compile. 

“All these things and many more which 
are constantly being requested of Congress- 
men require help from some Government 
bureau. 

“The bureau head, not the bureau’s public- 
relations man, sees personally to the job of 
taking care of them, as promptly and fully 
as possible. 

“Over the years these favors mount up. 

“When a member, especially if he’s of the 
administration’s majority party, achieves 
seniority and authority in his committee, he 
is valuable to the favor givers. 

“And because of those favors it is often 
dificult for a member in committee work 
affecting bureaus with which he has had to 
take a detached, penetrating viewpoint.” 

The very existence of special committees, 
such as that for which MEapER was chief 
counsel and which Senator FEerGuson, Re- 
publican of Michigan, wants to revive, serves 
to make bureau heads more careful of how 
they operate, MEADER believes. 


Address by Gov. John S. Fine, of Penn- 
sylvania, at Annual Dinner of Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, at the 
annual dinner of the Pennsylvania Man- 
ufacturers Association, held at Philadel- 
phia, on February 27, 1951, the Honor- 
able John S. Fine, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, delivered an able address, in 
which he pointed out the duties of gov- 
ernment and business in the present 
crisis. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Governor’s address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF GOV. JOHN S. FINE AT THE ANNUAL 
DINNER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Gentlemen, I am glad to have this oppor- 

tunity of talking to an organization of men 

who exert a distinct influence on Pennsyl- 
vania's growing economy. 

As you well know, we are living in an 
atomic age. That connotes many things— 
among them, sacrifices, fear of global war, 
preparedness in the hope of avoiding con- 
flict, readiness if we cannot avoid it. 

We have need of many readjustments to 
our normal ways of doing things. Those 
readjustments apply to our everyday way 
of life. They involve business and indus- 
try. They apply to the conduct of govern- 
ernment. Little, if anything, is outside the 
scope of change in our Commonwealth and 
in our Nation. 

We must be prepared for anything and 
everything. Once again in far too short a 


span of time we have to gear for war. And 
that, basically, is industry’s job. The time 
for theorizing is past. The practical man’s 
day has come—is here again. 

There never has been too much theorizing 
in business and industry—but there has been 
in Government. And there still is. That 
fact is largely responsible for the trouble 
we are in. Weak and deteriorating inter- 
national negotiations, masking under the 
misnomer of diplomacy, contributed to our 
difficulties. Ill-considered judgments, which 
tore down our strength even while conflict 
raged, did not help us to solve the problems 
which have led to the predicament we are 
in today. Industry was expanded; then dis- 
mantled at the first thoughts of peace. De- 
mobilization was hastened. The uncertain- 
ties of a precarious peace were further en- 
larged. Our productivity, which astounded 
the world and paved the way to victory, 
was constantly assailed by economic plan- 
ners only because of its bigness, its efficiency, 

Now those who produce the sinews of war 
and of defense, again knuckle down to hur- 
ried and expanded production. You will do 
it. Of that I am certain. You never have 
failed, and you will not fail now. While 
there is much lost motion in the process of 
rebuilding, potential industry will agcom- 
plish the gargantuan job with efficiency and 
economy of operation. Men of industry, as 
all other good Americans, are tremendously 
interested in preserving the American way of 
life. 

That is why I believe that the seriousness 
of the times makes it imperative that we 
bypass wishful thinking in favor of direct 
and practical approaches to our manifold 
problems—problems of industry and of gov- 
ernment. We will have to speak out, sensibly 
and to the point. There is nothing to be 
accomplished by indirectness or by mini- 
mizing our problems. 

All of you realize that you can’t do busi- 
ness as usual. And I don’t believe you will 
be able to again in the foreseeable future. 
Conditions have changed because of a war 
economy which conceivably can spread to 
alarming proportions at any moment. Our 
whole scheme of things has altered. So has 
our economy not only in Pennsylvania but 
in every State of the Union. Costs mount. 
Taxes rise. Pay rolls increase. As men and 
women take up military duties man-power 
problems increase. These are worries that 
are common to all of us. They are not yours 
alone. They are bothersome to every man 
and woman in every hamlet and town in our 
Commonwealth. And you must not forget, 
they are the worries of your Government 
too. Like everything else, cost of government 
has risen. And we who administer your 
Government, like you in industry and busi- 
ness, will have to take it in our stride. 

There is nothing else for us to do. The 
tremendous upsurge costs have taken, com- 
pels it. When rising prices come little by 
little over a period of time, we are apt to 
lose the true picture. Let me combine these 
rises into one package fcr you. As the pres- 
ent State administration begins, the general 
cost of living is up nearly 75 percent over 
the cost in 1940, a mere 11 years ago. Build- 
ing construction costs are up three times as 
high and still soaring. Wages are up too, in 
some instances 100 percent. Administration 
of State government has risen as high as 
75 percent in many cases. 

This changed economy of which I speak, 
and which all of us I am sure, have recog- 
nized, demands immediate expanded pro- 
duction on your part. It calls for more man 
power, greater harmony between Govern- 
ment and industry and between labor and 
industry. Already, you are mobilizing your 
productive ranks. That mobilization, and 
its utilization, is a major part of the pre- 
paredness program. This program contem- 
plates expenditure by the Federal Govern- 
ment of some $139,00,900,000. But that is 
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only a start. Actually, the program extends 
over unforeseeable years at annual expendi- 
tures of probably in excess of forty to fifty 
billions. 

This means accelerated production. New 
vistas of expansion open up to industry in 
Pennsylvania, and to your advantage. Penn- 
sylvania has always been in the vanguard in 
assuring national security. It has been no 
idle boast to say we have been the arsenal 
of America. Our natural resources, our in- 
dustries, our man power, our hearts, our 
will, our initiative have combined to make 
this a fact. For anyone to say we will be 
laggard in this emergency would be a slander 
or libel which we would not countenance, 
even momentarily. 

And this is where you gentlemen, and what 
you represent, come forcefully into the pic- 
ture. You must assume a part of the leader- 
ship so vitally necessary to insure strength- 
ening our economy. You must work hand in 
hand with Government—State and Nation- 
al—accepting restrictions which seem in- 
evitable, enlarging sufficiently to support 
full-scale war. You face sacrifices, as do all 
of us. You may need, perhaps as your Gov- 
ernment most assuredly needs, to take a re- 
reading on organizational efficiency, produc- 
tive capacity, alertness of management. If 
there is room for improvement, you must im- 
prove. You will have to cut your cloth to the 
needs of the times. And, for that matter, so 
will your Government. We propose to pur- 
sue such policies in Pennsylvania, but we 
shall not be parsimonious in civil defense, 
health, and education. 

We are not going to run hog-wild in ex- 
penditures for State government in this 
Commonwealth. I have said that the cost 
of Government has risen. That is true. But 
I do not wish to pass on every cent of that 
rise if economies can be obtained here and 
there in the conduct of Government and if 
greater efficiencies of operation can lessen 
the burden. 

Additional taxes will have to be collected. 
There is no way of escaping that. But we 
intend to keep them at a minimum. Pru- 
dent management of State affairs will assist 
in that aim to some extent. 

Unfortunately, there are some people who 
would gleefully burden business with most, 
if not all, of the additional revenues needed 
to run the State’s business. This belief is 
engendered, no doubt, by the ease with which 
some look to business and industry as limit- 
less sources of ready tax moneys. There is 
that group who will only direct collectors’ 
hands to industry because they believe in- 
dustry has inexhaustible finances easily ac- 
cessible for taxation purposes. And then 
there are those whose policies are supported 
by the punitive attitude. That philosophy 
may be part of national thinking. It is not 
this State administration’s thinking. We all 
know you can go to the industrial well once 
too often if the trips are frequent enough. 
Business moneys can be exhausted, just as 
the resources of individuals may vanish if 
they are overtaxed. That is why we intend 
to spread whatever needed additional reve- 
nues may be found to be necessary—spread 
them so that they will be uniformly applied 
and not be overly burdensome to any group 
or groups. 

That is why we are not going to penalize 
industry in Pennsylvania. Why should we, 
when Pennsylvania sincerely welcomes busi- 
ness to this State? We are trying to make 
that welcome inviting and true. The num- 
ber of new industries coming here, and the 
expansion those already here are making, 
are indicative factors that the businessman 
knows a good thing when he sees it. There is 
no exaggeration in saying that business al- 
ready here is growing from little to big, to 
bigger, far out of proportion to growth in 
other States. 

Taxation is a big consideration to an in- 
dustry seeking location of its business. But 
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it does not necessarily have to be the de- 
termining factor. Many times there are 
more important things than taxation to be 
considered. There are favorable labor con- 
ditions, and we have them. There is low 
local taxation to be considered; and in most 
of our industrial areas in Pennsylvania we 
offer more in that respect than do surround- 
ing States. As the center of a great popu- 
lation area, we have rich markets at hand. 
We have the best transportation facilities 
in the country to make those markets easily 
and speedily available to our industry. We 
have an outstanding program of State health 
assistance to help keep your workers healthy 
and happy. We are cleaning our streams. 
That is a boon to industry. And with all 
this, when we consider taxes at all levels, 
from State level downward, our tax situation 
respecting industry is a favorable one. 

One reason for this is that a large share 
of the burdens of local governments carried 
locally in other States, are assumed by the 
State government in our Commonwealth. 
That lowers local taxes on industry. For 
instance, the State carries the entire public 
assistance burden—thus relieving localities 
of this charge. The State carries a very high 
percentage of the cost of schools. The State 
government has taken over local burdens 
on highways which in many other States 
are paid for by the counties. 

There is still another illustration where 
our counties are exempt from cost that nor- 
mally is shared elsewhere. Here, the State 
provides for the care of mental patients. 

These are some of the major ways in which 
the State relieves local governments. As a 
result, local taxes are comparatively low, 
either because of a low tax rate or because 
assessments are low, extremely, and often- 
times ridiculously low. That in itself is an 
invitation to industry not only to come into 
Pennsylvania, but to those here to expand. 
When you take our whole tax picture into 
consideration, State and local, we compare 
most favorably with the States around us. 
This favorable picture your administration 
will be most reluctant to alter. 

We are, of course, still working on the 
State budget and upon the tax program. It 
is taking longer than ordinarily necessary 
to work these out because of certain im- 
ponderables which the emergency propounds. 
It was delayed, too, by family illness, which 
is daily being bettered 

We do not yet know what our civil defense 
program is going to cost. We will take every 
step necessary to properly and adequately 
protect our people against the possible rav- 
ages of war which might strike this Com- 
monwealth. We are going to insure within 
our collective abilities that our industries 
are protected against sabotage and external 
attack. But we are not going to go overboard 
by providing unnecessary money for this pro- 
tection. We are not going to throw money 
away. We are going to get back in protection 
the value of every dollar we put into it. Up 
to this moment we have pursued the policies 
and reorganization directives as drawn by 
that self-sacrificing American and outstand- 
ing Pennsylvanian, Gen. Richard K. Mellon. 

Yet, with civilian defense as one of several 
imponderables before us, I can say to you 
now that the budget for State government 
for this biennium, outside of obligations tor 
meeting the soldiers’ bonus, mandated sal- 
aries for teachers, State authority rentals, 
and education appropriations required under 
existing law, will not be more than 3 percent 
over what was needed for the last biennium. 
This will be true despite increases in costs of 
State government, in salaries, wages, State 
purchases, and the like. We will see to this 
by paring the budget wherever it is possible 
to economize without losing efficiency. We 
have started the pruning, and we are still 
continuing the process of pruning. 

While I have not yet made my final recom- 
mendations for additional revenue, I feel 
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confident that the share that industry will 
be called upon to bear will not be larger pro- 
portionately than at present. True, we may 
find it necessary to defray a part of needed 
additional revenues by slightly increasing 
the corporate tax. If we can avoid the im- 
position of further taxes on industry, we will 
do so. If not, you may rest assured the iu- 
crease will be light. I think we have zone 
as far as we can safely go at this time in im- 
posing taxes on industry in Pennsylvania, 
particularly in relation to taxes levied by 
surrounding States. Nevertheless, we must 
recognize that the time is fast approaching, 
in fact not far distant, when the tax base in 
Pennsylvania will have to be broadened. 

Our present attitude on taxes places re- 
sponsibilities upon both of us. I have to 
see to it that industry in Pennsylvania—in- 
deed Pennsylvania itself—is not hampered in 
its productive potential by excessive taxation. 
You have the responsibility of adjusting 
yourselves and your business to quickly ex- 
panded production. 

Next to our spiritual strength, our produc- 
tive capacity makes us a great Nation. The 
men who first came to our shores came here 
looking for God—not for gold. Their spir- 
itual blessings weré woven into the fabric of 
our Government. That is why we are will- 
ing to fight, if need be, to preserve freemen 
from subjugation by the Godless. But we 
have to implement that faith and that will- 
ingness to fight with weapons to translate 
our ideals into realism. That is where you 
come in with your productive capacity. 
There are those Godless people who cannot 
evaluate spiritual and moral values but who 
are fearful of our ability to produce every- 
thing we need. Our production is our big- 
ness. You and I recognize that. It is this 
production which may thwart evil men, de- 
stroy the Godless, and save religion itself. 
Yet, we have in this country high-placed 
Officials who in peacetimes condemn as evil, 
industry because it is big. There is no in- 
herent wrong in bigness itself any more than 
there is virtue in smallness. Business, big 
or small, depends on how honestly and how 
morally it is conducted. 

We need to be big to produce big, to ac- 
complish big things. The prospect on con- 
flict to save mankind, in which we would 
have to lead, dictates bigness not only in 
our, production of materials to wage that 
prospective conflict, but in our viewpoint of 
how, why, what, and under what conditions 
we produce. 

Our preparations to meet the challenge 
must be all-out preparations. 

Upon the industrialists of the country may 
largely rest decision whether we have war 
or peace. Meet the crisis with the produc- 
tion of which American industry is capable; 
provide the tools and implements to fashion 
the style of peace, and Americans every- 
where, fortified with a crusading spirit born 
of moral and spiritual values, will be fully 
prepared for peace without war, or a war for 
peace. 


Reforms in Federal Communications 
Commission Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “The Plotkin Thick- 
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ens,” from Broadcasting magazine of 
March 5. It deals with the McFarland 
FCC procedural bill. Undoubtedly this 
very vital bill will shortly be worked out 
between the Senate and House. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE PLOTKIN THICKENS 

It’s happening again. The FCC majority, 
still hypnotized by its brain-trust lawyers, 
has authorized action that would sabotage 
the McFarland bill (S. 658) to institute des- 
perately needed reforms in FCC procedures. 
The bill has been approved by the Senate for 
the third time—with no open FCC opposi- 
tion. 

It is in the House that the FCC legal 
cabal is at work. It is using practically the 
same script as a year ago, but with a defense 
twist. 

The FCC lawyers want no new legislation 
that will wrest the control they hold over 
all FCC policies—engineering and economic, 
as well as legal. The McFarland bill would 
halt ex parte maneuvering, and place re- 
sponsibility where it belongs—with the Pres- 
identially picked and Senate-confirmed 
Commissioners. 

In closed House hearings a fortnight ago, 
the FCC resubmitted its model bill. It saw 
no need for legislation along the lines of the 
McFarland bill. It wants merely three or 
four changes in the present act at this time. 
It blandly selected palatable parts and talked 
down changes in substantive provisions that 
would take away its gun (and the lawyers’ 
powers). 

As always, greatest secrecy surrounds the 
FCC's suggestions. The hearing was held 
behind closed doors—at the FCC's behest. 
But the model bill, which we reported in 
detail in our issue of January 30, 1950, is 
about as secret as yesterday's CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Things have changed since the FCC lawyers 
did the machete job on the McFarland bill 
last year. Representative Sadowski, who in- 
troduced the FCC bill in January 1950, is 
now Mr. Sadowski, citizen. Senator Mc- 
FaRLAND, who was a member of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
last year, is now the majority leader—No. 1 
party man in the upper Chamber. 

House Committee Chairman Crosser, who 
last year was told the McFarland bill was a 
radio version of the Taft-Hartley bill (he’s a 
prolabor man) now Knows the facts. 

Of course, the Cottone-Plotkin-Goldman- 
Solomon quadrumvirate of FCC legal lights 
still has in its vest pocket the House commu- 
nications expert, Mr. Kurt Borchardt. It was 
his collaboration last year that aided the 
FCC lawyers in thwarting remedial legisla- 
tion, keeping inviolate the FCC's record of 
blocking any changes in the substantive law 
since 1934. 

It is our guess, however, that the strategy 
won't work this time. The FCC wants, and 
perhaps needs, the authorization for new 
monitoring station facilities. It covets a 
radio-fraud law, similar to the postal-fraud 
law. It wants other sugar-coated provisions 
of the McFarland bill. Its device is to get 
them piecemeal, thereby kicking the bill ‘n 
the teeth. 

What will the Senate do? Communications 
bills automatically go to the Interstate Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Bic Ep JOHNSON, 
and of which Mr. McFarRLanpo remains the 
ranking majority member. While we do not 
have the confidence of these distinguisned 
statesmen, we surmise they will see to it that 
these piecemeal amendments will be at- 
tached to the thrice-approved McFarland bill, 
and shunted back to the House. In fact, this 
happened Wednesday on the monitoring 
amendment. 

Thus, if the FCC wants its monitoring 
money, or its sugar candy, it will have to 
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take them hand-cuffed to the lawyer wing- 
clipping provisions of the McFarland bill. 
They can play shuttle-cock that way all year. 

How long this travesty will endure we do 
not know. It is our feeling, however, that 
a few well-timed speeches on the Senate and 
House floors, laying bare the artifices of the 
FCC's legal minions over the years, would 
yield the essential results, 


Grain for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
statement issued by the social welfare 
committee of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace, supporting the 
program of grain for India which I have 
joined in sponsoring. The statement 
concludes with the recommendation that 
“the Congress pass legislation without 
delay granting to the Government of 
India the food grains required and that 
it take this action without attaching to 
it political conditions of any nature.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GRAIN FoR INDIA 


The issue of food grains for India breaks 
down into three questions of fact: Does 
India actually face a serious grain shortage? 
Can the Indian Government obtain such 
grain imports as may be needed through 
commercial transactions, either in the Far 
East or elsewhere? Should the United Sta‘es, 
in view of its current and prospective heavy 
demand for grain, make sizeable shipments 
for India from its reserves? 

The Indian Government requests 2,000,000 
tons of food grains from the United States 
as the minimum to continue the ration in 
1951 at the level prevailing in 1950 to build 
back India’s depleted grain reserves to a 
minimum safe level. The Indian Govern- 
ment bases this request for aid on the con- 
tention that summer floods, earthquakes, and 
fall droughts have critically reduced domes- 
tic grain supplies. 

So far as can presently be ascertained, 
summer floods in some areas did wipe out 
grain reserves held by Indian farmers and 
destroyed seed stocks as well. Earthquakes 
did destroy some villages and otherwise 
hampered production. 

But most importantly, in some of the prin- 
cipal rice-growing provinces, autumn rain- 
fall was far below normal, with very serious 
effects upon rice production. 

The evidence on these points appears to 
be conclusive. So, too, is the evidence that 
the people of India are faced with a canger- 
ous grain shortage unless additional imports 
are provided—though there is lack of full 
agreement as to how bad the situation ac- 
tually is. It would appear to be significant 
however, that the per capita daily grain ra- 
tion has been reduced by 25 percent in Bom- 
bey and other ration areas. 

Regarding the second question of fact, 
whether the Government of India can ob- 
tain the required imports commercially in 
the Far East or elsewhere, the Government 
alleges that it has already arranged to im- 


port all of the grain for which it can make 
financial arrangements. In the absence of 
reasonable evidence to the contrary, it would 
seem that this contention should be accepted. 

With respect to the third question of fact, 
while United States reserve supplies of grain 
are not as large in relation to current and 
prospective demand as seemed to be the case 
a few months ago, nevertheless, the United 
States entered 1951 with about 998,000,000 
bushels of wheat in all storage positions, a 
stock exceeded only twice before in our his- 
tory. The Nation’s carryover of corn, 860,- 
000,000 bushels last October 1, was an all- 
time record. 

There is little doubt, therefore, that this 
Nation can spare the quantity of grain re- 
quired, under present estimates, to tide India 
over this emergency, particularly since any 
deficiency in wheat supplies available for 
shipment could probably be made up out of 
barley, corn, and grain sorghums. 

We should undertake this humane act in 
the spirit of Christian charity. We shall not 
jeopardize ourselves in any way. 

The Social Welfare Committee of the Cath- 
olic Association for International Peace urges, 
therefore, that the Congress pass legislation 
without delay granting ‘to the Government 
of India the food grains required and that 
it take this action without attaching to it 
political conditions of any nature, 


Award to Lorenzo Lee Bean, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, a statement issued 
by the Virginia Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce with respect to the award made to 
Lorenzo Lee Bean, Jr., of Arlington 
County, as Virginia’s outstanding young 
man of 1950. 

This is a well-deserved honor, and I 
commend the Virginia Junior Chamber 
of Commerce for their custom of making 
a selection such as this each year. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WILLIAMsBURG.—Lorenzo Lee Bean, Jr., 34- 
year-old Arlington attorney, was named Vir- 
ginia’s outstanding young man of 1950 and 
presented the Virginia Junior Chamber of 
Commerce Distinguished Service Award at 
a banquet here last night. Presentation was 


-made by Dr. John E. Pomfret, president of 


the College of William and Mary. 

The banquet was attended by Jaycees from 
throughout the State who are meeting this 
week end for a quarterly work conference, 
Also present were the four national win- 
ners of the Voice of Democracy contest, 
sponsored by the United States Junior Cham- 
ber, National Association of Broadcasters, 
and Radio Manufacturers Association. 

Bean was awarded the honor for his many 
civic contrbiutions and for donating his 
legal services to a number of public-spirited 
organizations. 

Foremost among the Distinguished Service 
Award winner's civic accomplishments was 
his work in helping to establish Arlington’s 
Anderson Orthopedic Hospital, which will 
be opened in April. The idea for the $400,- 
000 hospital was originated by Dr. O. Ander- 
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son Engh, Arlington orthopedic surgeon, and 
Bean, who was a polio victim while in college. 

Construction of the 40-bed hospital was 
adopted as a project by the Arlington Junior 
Chamber in the spring of 1949. The chap- 
ter was a year old at the time. 

Under guidance of Bean, the site for the 
building was cleared by Arlington Jaycees. 
Land was donated by Dr. Engh. Nearly all 
labor and materials were contributed by 
several building unions and contractors as- 
sociations, mainly the Northern Virginia 
Contractors Association. 

The hospital project earned a first-place 
national award from the United States 
Junior Chamber. 

Other civic contributions which the 
Young Man of the Year made in 1950 in- 
clude service as: A board member of the 
Community Chest campaign, a director of 
the Arlington YMCA, legal adviser and 
trustee of the Anderson Hospital, a director 
of the Family Service of Northern Virginia, 
and president of the Arlington Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Bean was also during 1950 active in mis- 
sion church work, member of the Legal Aid 
Bureau of the bar association, and executive 
director of the Democratic Council of Ar- 
lington. 

He has taken the leadership among young- 
er members of the bar in urging them to do- 
nate their legal services to welfare groups 
and to participate in community life. 

After studying prelaw at Hampden Sydney 
College, Bean was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Law School in 1941. He 
passed the bar a year before graduation. 

Accepting a position with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, he became 
Chief of the Litigation Section of the Rural 
Electrification Division. He has been in pri- 
vate practice since 1947. 

Nominations for the distinguished award 
were open to the public. Any Virginia man 
between the ages of 21 and 35, inclusive, 
was eligible. Judges this year were Dr. Pom- 
fret, William H. Trapnell, vice president and 
general manager of the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co., of Virginia, and Lynn W. 
——— retired United States consul gen- 
eral. 

Bean was nominated by Charles R. Fen- 
wick, Arlington patent attorney. 


Closing Tax Leopholes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
8900, the Revenue Revision Act of 1950, 
had a provision that closed a certain tax 
loophole then prevalent. It was a loop- 
hole indulged in by Charitable Trusts 
and Educational Institutions that en- 
gaged in unrelated business activities in 
com petition with taxpaying business or- 
ganizations. For example such as own- 
ing and operating macaroni factories, 
piston ring factories, and so forth. The 
net income received by these charitable 
trusts and educational institutions after 
January 1, 1950, from unrelated business 
activities is to be taxed under the provi- 
sions of the 1950 tax act on the same 
basis as corporations are taxed. 

The following article, taken from the 
February 6, 1951, issue of a national mag- 
azine, the Reporter, and entitled “The 
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Financial Wizard of Omaha,” is a graph- 
ic picture of the loophole in question that 
was closed. We hope the tax bill of 1951 
will close other glaring tax loopholes, and 
put a stop to the taxdodging adventures 
of other tax exempts that are so preva- 
lent today. 
THE FINANCIAL WIZARD OF OMAHA 
(By William S. Fairfield) 


This is the story of an operator. His name 
is Gordon W. Diesing. That he is not better 
known may be just another tribute to his 
ability as an operator. 

Diesing is an Omaha, Nebr., citizen who 
has never lived or worked on a farm. But 
until recent events slowed him down, he was 
well on his way to building a vast farm em- 
pire of which he would have had sole con- 
trol by 1954. He started from scratch less 
than 3 years ago. 

In 1948, Diesing was just another lawyer— 
a tall, easygoing bachelor whose receding but 
thick black hair and whose physique, only 
slightly gone to fat, belied his 42 years. Up 
to that time he had been practicing law for 
almost 20. 

One day Diesing came across an article in 
Fortune magazine describing how many of 
our biggest charitable, religious, and edu- 
cational foundations had bought and were 
operating private business tax free. Behind 
the practice, the article said, was a specific 
Internal Revenue Code exemption for such 
organizations. 

Late in 1948 Diesing began to charter non- 
profit foundations under Nebraska laws. 
Within a few months he had eight different 
foundations to his credit—some educational, 
some religious and charitable. They ranged 
in title from the Crusade for Freedom to 
the Sacra Coeur Foundation. In financial 
structure, they also varied from strictly 
nominal capitalization to no capitalization 
at all. 

Diesing, faithful to the tradition of oper- 
ators, didn’t plan to spend much of his own 
money in any event. The largest amount at 
which any one foundation was capitalized 
was $10. 

To be assured of complete control, Diesing 
appointed himself not only president of each 
foundation, but also treasurer, secretary, 
resident agent, general counsel, and chair- 
man of the board of trustees. The charters 
stipulated that all activities should be man- 
aged and controlled exclusively by the presi- 
dent and the treasurer. 

Diesing’s next step was to put in a long- 
distance telephone call to Thomas D. Camp- 
bell, a man whose farm operations had 
earned him the title of “Wheat King of the 
World.” Had Campbell, Diesing wanted to 
know, ever thought of selling his 65,000- 
acre farm in Montana? Campbell hadn't, 
but he was willing to start. A meeting was 
arranged. 

Diesing arrived at the meeting armed with 
little more than photostatic proof of his 
tax exemption and a few cogent figures. To 
Campbell, it sounded then like the craziest 
deal in the world. It still does. 

But Diesing’s figures proved very persua- 
sive. Campbell's farm probably averaged a 
profit of abou? $400,000 a year. But since 
the farm was incorporated, 33 percent of 
this amount, or $152,000, went to the Fed- 
eral Government in corporation taxes. Out 
of the remaining $248,000 came State taxes 
and individual income taxes, the latter es- 
pecially onerous for a man in Campbell’s 
income bracket. After all these taxes, Camp- 
bell was left with possibly $50,000 out of his 
corporation's original profit. 

If Campbell were to sell his farm to one 
of Diesing’s tax-exempt foundations, how- 
ever, the $152,000 in corporation taxes could 
be completely saved. Moreover, since the 
foundation had no stockholders clamoring 
for dividends, the entire $400,000 would re- 
main intact. “As for his foundation, Diesing 


would be satisfied with possibly 15 percent, 
or $60,000—thus leaving $340,000 to be re- 
turned to Campbell each year as an install- 
ment on the sale. 

True, Campbell would lose ownership of 
the farm and with it $50,000 annually in 
take-home profits. Also, he would have to 
pay 25 percent of the sales price in capital- 
gains taxes. 

But Diesing was prepared to compensate 
for these factors. He offered Campbell $2,- 
000,000 for the farm, a figure Campbell has 
compared to the million and a quarter he'd 
have been lucky to get on the open market. 
The margin of $750,000 would cover not only 
the $500,000 in capital-gains taxes but also 
Campbell's $50,000 income for 5 years. And 
at $340,000 a year, the sale would be paid 
off in approximately the same amount of 
time. Also, Diesing offered to retain Camp- 
bell as manager of the farm at $12,000 a 
year until the sale was completed. 

In the spring of 1949, Campbell signed 
the papers. Diesing had taken title to one 
of the Nation's biggest and best farms with- 
out paying a nickel down, according to 
Campbell. 

“Diesing’s exemption from _ corporation 
taxes is the key,” Campbell has explained. 
“Without it, there would have been no deal.” 
But conversion to a position to capital gain 
was also a prominent consideration. “Any 
financier will tell you that the only way to 
pile up large sums of money today is through 
capital gains.” And Campbell wanted large 
sums, he has said, to expand another of his 
farm holdings, a 48,000-acre ranch in New 
Mexico. 

A month after the Campbell transaction, 
another of Diesing’s tax-exempt foundations 
bought a 30,000-acre cotton plantation in 
California for $4,078,000. The plantation 
had been owned by Russell Giffen and 12 
other stockholders. As might be expected, 
the method of payment was much the same. 
Giffen did insist on a small down payment, 
the balance to come from the farm's net 
profits. Diesing’s foundation was to receive 
15 percent of these annual profits until the 
sale price was paid. 

When the Campbell and Giffen purchases 
were made, Diesing made the mistake of 
bragging about his activities to friends. 
The news leaked out locally, and Diesing dis- 
covered the meaning of a bad press. He also 
learned a lesson; any more recent deals that 
may have been made through his eight 
foundations remain unknown. Diesing 
himself now claims that except for the 
Campbell and Giffen farms his foundations 
are all dormant. 

What Diesing himself gets out of all this 
is difficult to discover. Officers of founda- 
tions generally receive an annual token fee 
for accepting the responsibility involved. 
Several ndependent foundations have 
quoted $1,000 as a quite modest token. 

Nebraska law specifically forbids the pay- 
ment of such a fee to only one class of 
foundation officers—the trustees. Implic- 
itly, then, Diesing is left with a total of 40 
positions—5 in each of 8 foundations—for 
which he legally could accept money. If he 
were to receive the above-suggested $1,000 
for each position, Diesing would obviously 
be enjoying an annual “token” income of 
$49,000. On the other hand, Diesing may 
expect no earthly reward. 

Soon after the Campbell and Giffen deals, 
Diesing’s troubles began. First, it was his 
initial trustees: three female Benedictine 
and three male Trappist orders. Venerable 
Mother M. Dolorosa, primate-general of the 
Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration 
in this country wrote: 

“We became trustees [in September 1948] 
in the first place only after much pressure 
had been brought to bear [by] Mr. Diesing, 
who had long been a friend of our com- 
munity. * - © 

Whether or not Diesing himself later 
hinted at his real plans, the various trustees 
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did get wind of them, even before the Camp- 
bell and Giffen purchases. On January 21, 
1949, Mother M. Dolorosa resigned for the 
Benedictine Sisters. The Trappist groups all 
followed suit within the next few months. 
However, on April 25, Diesing wrote Mother 
M. Dolorosa, advising her of the Campbell 
deal and asking her to reconsider the Bene- 
dictine resignations. 

According to Mother M. Dolorosa, Diesing’s 
letter continued: “If you expect me to as- 
sist in paying your debts, I most certainly 
think the divine law of charity insists that 
* * ¥* you consent to again be trustees. 
Your refusal will mean immense loss of 
fiuancial assistance in future years to your 
convent.” 

On May 7, Mother M. Dolorosa replied, con- 
firming the resignation as final. “Our bishop,” 
she said, “highly disapproved of our being 
connected with any business enterprise 
which involves a tax exemption, of this na- 
ture.” 

By June 8, all six former trustees had thus 
positively reaffirmed their resignations, but 
Diesing continued to use their names. 
Finally, all six were forced to take their cases 
to the office of the secretary of state at Lin- 
coln, Nebr , 

The letter from Father M. Robert, abbot of 
the Trappist-Cistercian Abbey at Conyers, 
Ga., was typical: “I stipulate that neither my 
name nor the name of (my abbey) should 
be used in any further’ connection 
with * * * any foundation or any cor- 
poration of which Mr. Diesing might be 
named president or chairman of the board.” 

All during early 1949, Diesing had also re- 
ferred to Francis P. Matthews, who is now 
Secretary of the Navy, as a trustee. But 
Matthews, a prominent Catholic and an old 
Omahr friend of Diesing’s father, was not to 
become a trustee until summer. 

“Gordon had told me something about 
what he was doing and had been after me a 
long time,” Matthews recalls. ‘Finally, I 
agreed to do anything I could to help the 
Trappists.” 

Matthews became a trustee on July 21. 
What Diesing evidently had not told him 
was that the last Trappist group had “com- 
pletely disassociated” itself from Diesing’s 
help some 6 weeks before. 

Matthews lasted less than 2 months. 
Then, on September 16, he too resigned. “I 
had understood that Gordon was forming a 
foundation to help Catholic orders invest 
their money,” Matthews explains. “Then I 
found out they didn’t have any money to 
invest.” 

Nebraska 
foundation to 


law requires every 


nonprofit 
have a minimum of three 
trustees. But at several points Diesing was 
down to one—himseli. He finally solved 
this problem, after Matthews’ resignation, 
by appointing two laymen—men he per- 
sonally has described as “close friends.” 

Diesing’s next trouble came from Noah M. 
Mason, Republican Congressman from Illi- 
nois. On the same day the last Trappist 
group gave Diesing its resignation Mason 
had introduced a bill one of the provisions 
of which called for taxation of the 3 
income” of all charitable, religious, and edu- 
cational foundations. Such a measure, of 
course, would have completely sealed oif 
Diesing’s loopho >. 

Less than 10 days after Mason’s first speech 
on the bill the stubby Congressman received 
a letter from Diesing: “I read an article in 
the Chicago Tribune stating that you gave 
a splendid speech in the House attacking 
the tax exempt. * * * Kindly send me 
several copies of your excellent speech, and 
send me several copies of the bil. you in- 
troduced.” 

Mason complied. On July 9 Diesing wrote 
again, thanking him: “I would appreciate it 
very much if you would advise me as to the 
progress of your splendid bill through the 
[Ways and Means] committee and the 
House.” 


“busine 
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Mason complied again, saying he didn't 
expect to press for passage of his biil until 
the second session. 

Diesing’s next letter to Mason, a month 
later, reported “tremendous interest in the 
bar association” in Omaha. “Kindly send 
me all the detailed information you have on 
the matter as promptly as possible,” Diesing 
wrote. Also, in connection with three or- 
ganizations named in Mason’s speech, Dies- 
ing wanted to “know in detail how they own 
and operate such a business and not pay any 
income tax.” 

Possibly because of the reference to the 
bar association, Mason considered this let- 
ter important enough to turn over to the 
National Associated usinessmen, which was 
solidly backing his bill. And on August 26, 
Mason received from Loring A. Schuler, head 
of the NAB, a two-page “suggested answer 
to Mr. Diesing.” It may be assumed that 
this answer satisfied Diesing’s purposes, for 
lie wrote no more. However, he didn’t have 
much more time to write, for a month later 
Mason discovered the true nature of Dies- 
ing’s interest in the bill. On October 6, 
Mason notified his Nebraska correspondent 
of this discovery by exposing the 8-month- 
old Campbell deal to the House. 

“I think it’s the funniest thing I ever 
heard of,” said Mason’s secretary, Mrs. Eve- 
lyn Krupp. “He acts like he approves of the 
bill, then organizes everything he can lay 
his hands on.” But “the boss doesn’t think 
it's funny at all,” according to Mrs. Krupp. 
In fact, she says, Mason »lames her because 
it was her idea to answer nonconstituents’ 
mail. 

The Ways and Means Committee, after 
extensive hearings, shelved the Mason bill 
last summer, and Diesing was apparently in 
the clear. He had two trustees he could 
count on. He had letters of detailed infor- 
mation from a Congressman—letters that 
much more than offset any harm that same 
Congressman's dead bill could do him. And 
he had his own ability to cope with situa- 
tions as they arose. Perhaps his career had 
only begun. Campbell had said: “If I had 
& deal like that, I'd buy up the whole world.” 

But when I visited Diesing in Omaha last 
fall he looked and acted like a tired business- 
man. His manner of speaking was consid- 
ered almost phlegmatic—though his chain 
smoking hinted at an inner tension. His 
answers were as evasive as I had anticipated, 
if not as skillful. When cornered, however, 
he had a perfect comeback: “It would only 
be personal vanity for me to talk about it.” 
The interview was singularly uninformative. 

If Diesing appeared more worn than usual 
during this period he had good reason. He 
had just returned from two disheartening 
weeks in Washington. It looked as if the leg- 
islators, in one game at least, were finally 
catching up with the operators. 

With the Korean situation had come a de- 
mand for more money. Congress started all 
over on a tax law. And although the Mason 
bill itself wasn’t dragzed off the shelf, one of 
its segments was. Included in the final draft 
of the Lew bill was the exact provision Dies- 
ing dreaded, a provision specifically denying 
nonprofit foundations tax exemption on any 
li.come from business enterprises unrelated 
to the exempt purposes of the organizations. 

Diesing’s loophole was gone, His founda- 
tions no longer enjoyed any tax exemption. 

His immediate goal was to salvage what he 
could. Both Campbell and Giffen had con- 
sidered the loophole wrong from the begin- 
ning. And, expecting a change in the law, 
they had demanded escape clauses in their 
contracts. Diesing, of course, marshaled all 
his arguments to prevent these clauses from 
being invcked. “We spent a lot of time on 
the phone those days,” Campbell recalled 
recently. 

The details of these long-distance confer- 
ences muct be filled in from peripheral infor- 
mation; but the results indicate that Diesing 
had soime pcrsucci-e rcaccas for continuing 


the transaction, even without his tax exemp- 
tion. 

In the first place, as Campbell was no 
doubt reminded, the new tax law had not 
altered the capital-gains aspect of the deal. 
In fact, by increasing corporation taxes 15 
percent and high-income individual rates as 
much as 13 percent, the new act actually 
strengthened this particular phase. Because 
of these increases, Campbell would now be 
enjoying only about $25,000 out of his farm's 
$400,000 income—as opposed to the $50,000 
he got previously. And on the horizon was 
an excess-profits tax that might cut his take 
even further. 

Then, too, Diesing had already paid one 
$340,000 installment, and would be able to 
pay a second before the new tax law took 
effect. Roughly, a third of the sales price, 
perhaps more, would be paid under the orig- 
inal agreement. 

And finally, the installment payments 
could be continued, though the loss of tax 
exemption would n>cessitate a lower rate. 
Even under the original deal, the payments 
were to come out of the farm's profits. But 
Diesing’s foundation could pay the new, 
mauch higher corporation tax on those profits 
and still have nearly $200,000 a year left to 
turn back to Campbell. And with about 
$700,000 of the $2,000,000 already down, it 
still would take Diesing only 9 years to pay 
off. 

Campbell's only alternative was to go 
through the legal entanglements of repos- 
sessing his farm. Such a process would not 
only be messy but also, in the case of so 
sizable a piece of property, very expensive. 

Campbell decided to play it Diesing’s way. 
“The deal is still on,” he says. “Now that 
it’s gone this far, it’s better to go the rest of 
the way.” But, as Campbell had previovsly 
said, “It would never have started without 
the tax exemption.” 

Giffen evidently made the same decision. 
His lawyer wrote: “I wish to state that no 
change whatsoever has been made in the 
original transaction, and that the * * * 
stockholders expect the organization which 
Mr. Diesing represents to perform its agree- 
ment in accordance with the terms thereof.” 

The “terms thereof,” however, call for “a 
minimum payment that must be met each 
year.” Campbell's contract no doubt con- 
tains a similar stipulation. And it is pos- 
sible that without his tax exemption, 
Diesing has trouble meeting these minimum 
payments. Thus, he may be paying off debts 
for a considerably longer period than 9 years. 

Obviously, the new tax law has ended 
Diesing’s dreams of expanding. He has his 
hands full. 

In Diesing’s particular game, the legis- 
lators have come from behind to tie the 
score. But other games are already in prog- 
ress, in the oil fields and in the commodity 
exchanges, to name but two places. And 
where there are loopholes, such as depletion 
allowances and speculative freedom, there 
will be found the Gordon W. Diesings. 


The Army’s Contradictory Manpower 
Statements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, SR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


published in Vivian’s Caddo Citizen, of 
Vivian, La., on February 22, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


The Army is doing a bang-up job of con- 
fusing us poor civilians. Statements issued 
by the Pentagon are continuing to be con- 
tradictory and :iaking the men who are in 
the Armed Reserves tear their hair out by 
the roots. 

A few months ago, the Army called for 
mobilization of all Air Force Reserves, and 
they emphasized that the need for man- 
power was so great that they felt the draft- 
ing of all 18-year-olds was imperative if the 
Nation hoped to survive an imminent war 
with the Russians. A few weeks later they 
decided that the Reserves were not needed. 
A few weeks ago the same thing repeated 
itself, this time actual orders went out to 
practically the entire Reserve Corps, telling 
them that they had 30 days in which to 
straighten out their affairs before reporting 
for duty. This time they said they weren't 
fooling. 

So what happens, these men who re- 
ceived these orders started preparing to 
become Army men again. In a few cases 
which we actually know, they sold their 
homes, quit their jobs, or in one case a man 
who was in business, after trying to sell and 
failing, hired a man to run his establish- 
ment. 

Now they say once again, “We are just 
fooling, we don’t need you.” They are even 
planning to discharge some of the men who 
are already in service. The same thing hap- 
pened with the National Guard. Men high 
in guard circles definitely stated that every- 
thing pointed to practically all guard units 
being called to active duty by the middle of 
January. Now they say, they won't call any 
more National Guard units and plan to dis- 
charge the ones already in service at the end 
of 21 months. 

Now, if they have no use for the men they 
already have in service and are not interested 
in the men who are already in the Reserves, 
why in the name of heaven do they want 
to draft the 18-year-olds? Why can’t they 
wait until they reach the age of 19, and then 
induct them into the armed services? 
Personally, we can’t figure this all out, and 
we are sure a great number of you are a little 
amazed at the shenanigans going on at the 
Pentagon. We have almost made up our 
minds that men in the Pentagon themselves 
don’t know what is going on. We hope they 
don’t fight battles the same way. 


Proposed Liquidation of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, yesterday 
I introduced in the Senate a joint res- 
olution to liquidate the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation effective June 30, 
1951. Iam convinced a mere reorgani- 
zation will not provide a cure for the 
political paralysis which has RFC in its 
grip. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp an editorial in tcday’s 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — 
Statement of George J. Burger 


New York Times entitled “Reorganiza- 
tion—Or Burial?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

REORGANIZATION—OR BURIAL? 


While Senators dredging in the records of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation yes- 
terday were bringing new evidence to the 
surface of the intimate tie-up between 
finance and politics in its affairs, a Member 
of the Senate was demanding the outright 
abolition of the agency. He is James P. 
Kem, Republican, of Missouri. Proposals to 
reorganize the RFC, said the Missouri Sena- 
tor, didn’t go to the heart of the problem. 
The Government lending agency, he declared, 
has become a “political grab-bag of White 
House favorites.” Even Congress, he added, 
“can’t legislate honesty or good manage- 
ment.” 

Whatever their views may have been pre- 
vious to the present hearings, many persons, 
we believe, will go a good deal of the way, 
at least, with Senator Kem. For our part, 
our mind is not closed to arguments for 
keeping the RFC alive temporarily as a 
strictly emergency instrumentality, with all 
nonemergency activities to be liquidated 
without any unnecessary delay. But in the 
light of recent revelations, the burden of 
proof even for this limited continuance of 
its activities has been shifted to the shoul- 
ders of its friends. As to reorganization, 
that has become a matter for discussion 
only after the more basic question has been 
decided. 

The RFC was originally created in Febru- 
ary 1932 as a temporary organization (with 
a life of 1 year) to help shore up distressed 
banks and other financial institutions, to 
keep the Nation's railroads out of receiver- 
ship and to provide agricultural credit. In 
the conduct of its affairs in those days no 
such scandals developed as those whose de- 
tails fill the news columns today. Was this 
a matter of personnel and organization? No 
doubt it was, in some measure. Certainly 
the country was fortunate to have as the 
directing heads in those early years such 
able financiers and administrators as Eugene 
Meyer and Jesse Jones. But a more basic 
consideration, we suggest, was the fact that 
the RFC, in those days was functioning in 
an economy which was at the outset in a 
state of shock _ in the later years still 
convalescing. e Corporation’s job, basi- 
cally, was that of a stand-in for other in- 
stitutions whose functions had been partly 
paralyzed by the crash of 1929 and the de- 
pression which followed. 

Contrast that with the peacetime octopus 
into which the agency had grown in the early 
postwar years—a gigantic Government hold- 
ing company with a string of subsidiaries 
that put to shame in number and variety the 
corporate offshoots of our most far-flung 
public-utility giants before the dissolution 
of these monsters. But worst of all, the 
RFC had now become a great lending insti- 
tution, with no emergency to justify its lend- 
ing. And what is more natural than that 
such an agency, with no basic economic jus- 
tification for its banking activities, should 
find its particular justification in politics? 
By this we don’t mean the acts of political 
collusion which are now coming to the sur- 
face; we are thinking rather in terms of the 
numerous lending fields into which the nat- 
ural process of bureaucratic proliferation had 
drawn it. As Jesse Jones said a year ago in 
recommending “a decent burial” for the Cor- 
poration (a recommendation seconded by the 
task force of the Hoover Commission), “Gov- 
ernment lending in competition with private 
business is not a proper function under our 
private enterprise system.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, on February 
20, 1951, Mr. George J. Burger, vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and made a very interesting state- 
ment. Mr. Burger expressed a definite 
fear that with increasing taxes and the 
tendency to give war contracts to the 
larger firms would result in closing up 
and probably bankrupting many of the 
small business operators throughout the 
Nation. Mr. Burger quoted from letters 
his organization had received from many 
small independent manufacturing firms 
throughout the country, each stating 
the fact that they were afraid of the 
impact on their firm if careful consid- 
eration was not given not only on taxes 
but in the letting of contracts and the 
supplying of raw materials to them dur- 
ing the war effort. I am sure you will 
find this statement well worth reading 
and I commend it for your serious con- 
sideration. It follows: 


In his Economic Report to Congress this 
year, President Truman said: “In a defense 
emergency, all those on the home front 
should serve, to the limit of their ability, 
in the kind of work for which they are best 
fitted.” 

The 98 percent of all our businessmen 
who own and operate small and independent 
firms are ready and eager for this service. 

In World War II, when they were per- 
mitted to use only a fraction of their poten- 
tial, they provided almost 27 percent of the 
value of all war production. Today they are 
accyunting for 24 percent of a much smaller 
defense production total. 

As our Nation goes further into the de- 
fense program, more and more of these small 
and independent businessmen will be called 
on. Many of them will be required to ex- 
pand their facilities. Their service, and 
constant readiness to serve, will provide our 
Nation with a great safety factor, as En- 
gland learned in World War II after its 
centers of concentrated, giant production 
had been bombed out, and that nation 
forced to turn to its thousands of small and 
independent factors for needed defense pro- 
duction. 

But, as matters stand today, many of 
these small and independent businessmen 
may be unavailable when the need for them 
arises. Their decentralized plant may be in 
disrepair, their pool of skilled labor dis- 
persed, their magnificent productive poten- 
tial completely lost. 

For today literally thousands of these 
independents—some of them likely right in 
your own congressional districts—are rush- 
ing down the road to ruin. Not because of 
their own ineptness or mistakes. Rather 
because they are being squeezed to death 
between operation cut-backs caused by ma- 
terials shortages and rapidly increasing 
costs, Of which mounting taxes are part 
cause. 

Let us illustrate by quotes from four of 
the hundreds of letters received from small 
and independent members of our federation 
within the past 30 days. Hear what these 
businessmen have to say: 
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A mail and independent plumbing manu- 
facturer writes: ‘The owners of this com- 
pany contribute substan .ially to the United 
States Treasury in the payment of taxes. 
However, due to its inability to obtain steel, 
copper, lead, and zinc, this contribution is 
about to cease unless materials for essential 
products are made available. We are holding 
urgent orders from jobbers requiring more 
than 40 tons of metals, which we cannot 
obtain. Military orders are being held, due 
to refusal of extendible ratings.” 

A small and independent plastics manu- 
facturer writes: “We have a new plastics 
factory * * * completed late in 1948. 
It is equipped with one of the largest in- 
jection presses in the Middle West. We have 
floor space and modern, up-to-date equip- 
ment and could handle a prime contract for 
the mobilization program. Our inability to 
secure plastic molding materials is very per- 
turbing to us as we have thousands of dol- 
lars in molds and other materials, and unless 
we can secure Government work or get ma- 
terials for our items for the civilian market, 
we will have to close our $150,000 plant.” 

A small and independent farm-implement 
manufacturer writes: “The usual sources of 
steel supply for the small manufacturer com- 
pletely dried up by middle September, and 
the gray market operators moved in to mar- 
ket the available supply—at a price. By late 
December, this price had risen to 20 cents 
per pound for certain steel items such as 
sheets, effectively closing the door on this, 
our last source of supply for sheet and strip 
steel. We could not hope to meet this price 
level. Our products simply would not sell 
for that kind of money. It is obvious that 
we cannot long remain in our present static 
position and simply mark time. If we are 
not soon able to obtain sufficient materials 
to maintain our manufacture the only alter- 
native is complete and permanent closure of 
our plant.” 

A small and independent tire retreader 
writes: “We have been under the impression 
from news releases and bulletins that the 
rubber manufacturers have been instructed 
by our Government to channel a greater por- 
tion of their production to camelback. From 
the manner in which orders are being re- 
ceived in tread plants it appears that there 
has been a considerable reduction rather 
than an increase. We have been unable to 
secure any camelback whatsoever for 30 days. 
No operator can keep open and save valuable 
tires on such a basis.” 7 

Some of these businessmen are individual 
proprietors or partnerships, others are incor- 
porated. Consider that the unincorporated 
businessmen were the last to receive tax re- 
lief after World War II, that they have al- 
ready taken one tax increase, and are facing 
a second in the President's proposed tax pro- 
gram. At the same time, the incorporated 
firms who were, 1 year ago, paying 21 percent 
on the first $5,000, 23 percent on the next 
$15,000, and 25 percent on the next $5,000 are 
all paying 25 percent today, and are being 
asked to pay 33 percent in the President's 
proposed tax program. More than this, the 
so-called tax speed-up adopted in the last 
Congress is causing them to pay, temporarily, 
relatively greater amounts of taxes in rela- 
tively shorter periods of time. 

What, we ask, would your outlook be as a 
businessman in the face of these increasing 
taxes and mounting materials shortages? 
Undoubtedly many of you, just as many of 
these businessmen, would be facing extinc- 
tion. 

In addition, for many years difficulty in 
securing financing has been a serious deter- 
rent to the formation of new small and inde- 
pendent business enterprises and to the con- 
tinuation and expansion of these enterprises, 
once founded. Our sales representatives 
contacting thousands of small independents 
at their places of business daily see evidence 
of this problem. The files of the House and 
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Senate Small Business Committees, and of 
the Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, contain much evidence of 
the problem. All three committees have held 
extensive investigations into the problem. 

The reason for this difficulty is easily de- 
termined, Even in normal times the returns 
available are not sufficiently attractive for 
individual investors. The costs of stock flo- 
tation are prohibitive. Inability to build 
sufficient reserves prevents internal financing. 

Now, even before any further increase in 
taxes, all of these stumbling blocks to con- 
tinued small and independent business are 
greatly magnified. Where, then, if anywhere, 
are these small and independent business- 
men to turn for a solution to their pressing 
financing problems? How are they to con- 
tinue in existence? 

Congress could, if it will—and as we hope 
it will, help smooth the extremely rough path 
these independents must travel if it will do 
any one or more of the following: 

1. Refuse to raise taxes on small and 
independent business or to raise them to the 
confiseatory levels suggested so far; or, 

2. While raising the tax level, either— 

(a) Permit tax deductions for plant ex- 
pansions or improvement, or 

(b) Permit greater retention of earnings 
for reserves, or 

(c) Eliminate double taxation of divi- 
dends, perhaps with some ceiling attached. 

We recognize that any one of these sug- 
gestions will lessen the total revenue taken 
in by Government. Against this we are 
sure you recognize that if something is not 
done many of these businesses will no 
longer be a source of tax revenue; their pay- 
ments to the Treasury will stop once and 
for all. More than this, we are sure you 
recognize that the easier Congress makes it 
for small and independent firms to secure 
private financing and to finance themselves, 
the smaller will be the demand for Govern- 
ment assistance, and the smaller will be the 
total tax bill Government will have to pre- 
sent to the people. 

In this last we are not suggesting that 
private financing is now, or will be in the 
foreseeable future, an adequate source for 
small and independent enterprise. Much 
as the federation would like it to be, it 
just has not been so, and on the basis of 
all portents it is not likely to be so. But 
we are suggesting that Government can 
act now by giving up a little at the present 
in order to gain more in the future in the 
way both of taxpaying competitive enter- 
prise and national security. 

Beyond all this, the loss caused by en- 
actment of any one cr more of these sug- 
gestions could be overcome, in great meas- 
ure, by complete elimination of nonessen- 
tial Government spending in both the de- 
fense and nondefense fields, and by closing 
the loopholes in present tax law. 

Last month we recommended just this to 
the Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. We told the committee 
that economies can be achieved in the de- 
fense program by (1) extension of the com- 
petitive advertised bid system of procure- 
ment, which will permit greater small and 
independent business service to the Nation; 
(2) greater defense agency use of small and 
independent business facilities, which will 
reduce the need for direct and indirect Gov- 
ernment financing of additional new plant 
and reduce product cost by eliminating the 
build-up of wasteful backlogs and the in- 
complete use of the labor potential; and (3) 
more willingness on the part of defense 
agencies to heed constructive suggestions, 
from small and independent businessmen, 
designed to cut armament costs. We pointed 
out also that savings can be affected in 
nondefense programs by holding up ex- 
tensions or all social-welfare programs and 
creation of new programs of this type, and 


by eliminating all subsidies to business and 
agriculture, so far as is possible. We told the 
committee that in a period such as this of 
great business activity and high income, 
promoted largely by Government spending 
for defense, curtailment and elimination of 
these programs can be made without en- 
dangering the Nation. 

On the other hand, as we recommended 
also to the joint committee, Government tax 
revenues can be increased by fair taxation 
of presently tax exempt organizations which 
compete daily with independently owned 
and operated unincorporated and corporate 
businesses. We refer here specifically to the 
so-called cooperatives, which should be 
taxed in the same manner as their inde- 
pendently owned and operated competitors. 
In this connection you will recall that ap- 
parently reliable witnesses before your com- 
mittee last year estimated that during the 
years of World War II, cooperatives escaped 
payment of some $855,000,000 in Federal 
taxes. Since that time, the volume of busi- 
ness done by cooperatives has increased tre- 
mendously. So, obviously, has their tax ad- 
vantage. 

We need not remind you that a question 
greater than that of raising additional reve- 
nue—vital as that is—is here involved. 
President Truman put it well when he told 
the Congress, January 12: “Sacrifices must 
be shared fairly.” Small- and independent- 
business men urge that Congress consider 
this principle when working on the prob- 
lem of taxing cooperatives. All other con- 
siderations aside, it simply is not fair when 
co-ops do not have to pay the same taxes 
as their unincorporated- and corporate-busi- 
ness competitors. As a matter of fact, it 
might be said that the unincorporated- and 
corporate-business men are being coerced 
into paying the freight for their competi- 
tors. 

Before we close, gentlemen, let us make 
one point very clear; as we told the Senate 
Finance Committee, December 8, 1950, small- 
and independent-business men are quite 
willing to assume their full tax burden. 
They do not desire to have anyone carry the 
load for them. They have never asked for 
any unfair shift of the burden from them- 
selves to any other class of taxpayer. 

But they realize as well as you that ruined 
businesses neither pay taxes nor contribute 
otherwise to national security. They know, 
too, that any expansions to fill the gap 
caused by their elimination will not provide 
Government with the same amount of rev- 
enues as it is now receiving. 

Remember, many of these enterprises— 
as you have seen by their own testimony— 
are now close to ruin. Further tax in- 
creases, at least to the levels suggested in 
the President's suggested program, may push 
them over the brink to complete disaster. 





Donaldson’s Shocking Antilabor Tactics 
Cause Employees and the Public To 
Suffer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein an editorial which 
appeared February 23, 1951, in the De- 
troit Labor News, which is the official 
spokesman for the American Federation 
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of Labor unions in Detroit and Wayne 
County, Mich.: 


Ir’s Time To Get a NEw PostMAsTEeR GEN- 
ERAL—DONALDSON’S SHOCKING ANTILABOR 
Tactics CAUSE EMPLOYEES AND THE PUBLIC 
To SUFFER 


(By Frank X. Martel, president, Detroit and 
Wayne County Federation of Labor) 


Never in the history of the Post Office 
Department has any Postmaster General put 
into effect as many administrative policies 
that adversely affected the welfare of the 
employees as has the present head of the 
Post Office Department. Since his perma- 
nent appointment he has made no recom- 
mendations that would improve the lot of 
the employees. Despite his high-handed 
actions toward the rank and file, the Post- 
master General has been most generous in 
recommending increases for ranking depart- 
mental officials of the Post Office Department, 
and extremely generous in recommending in- 
creases for the American railroads. He vigor- 
ously fought a sorely needed slight wage in- 
crease for World War II veterans. His record 
toward the employees has been a shocking 
one. A recital of a few of the many actions 
taken by the Postmaster General lowering 
employees’ standards follows: 

1. The Congress by law provided for the 
payment of 90 cents an hour or 7 cents a mile 
to special delivery messengers for the use 
of their automobiles. On the strength of this 
legislation, many messengers went into debt 
to purchase new cars, The Post Office De- 
partment, under General Donaldson, disre- 
garding the intention of Congress, has leased 
automobiles from private contractors in 
many of the large cities, leaving the special 
delivery messengers holding the sack. 

2. On October 27, 1949, the Postmaster 
General issued a down-grading order. He as- 
signed a number of the duties that had been 
performed by skilled clerks in the post offices 
and by postal transportation clerks to mail 
handlers, at a lower rate of pay. This order 
also provided that all extra clerical and car- 
rier work during the Christmas rush would 
be performed by temporary mail handlers. 
This action is comparable to using a laborer 
to do the work of a skilled journeyman. 

3. With the advent of streamlined trains, 
the Post Office Department agreed to give a 
time differential to all postal transport clerks 
serving on speed trains, similar to the dif- 
ferential granted to railroad employees. This 
speed differential remained in effect from 
1936 until June 30, 1950, when Postmaster 
General Donaldson abolished it. 

4. The postal classification law provides 
two classes of postal transport employees— 
class A and class B. Class A employees are 
clerks on the minor branch lines. Main-line 
employees and those on the heavier branch 
lines are in class B. Based on the volume of 
work, clerks in class B are given $20 a year 
more than those in class A. Many years ago 
the Post Office Department established as a 
basis of distinguishing between class A and 
B the qualification of 450 units of work. 
This has been the qualification ever since, 
until the “great, career” Postmaster Gen- 
eral increased the requirement from 450 to 
600 units of work. 

5. On April 17, 1950, Donaldson issued 
orders that have practically ruined the postal 
service. He made the job of letter carrier an 
intolerable one. Ironically, Jesse Donaldson 
himself was a letter carrier for a very short 
period of time 40 years ago. With the reduc- 
tion of deliveries, carriers are required to 
remain on the street for 6'4 hours and more 
without restroom facilities and without 
proper places to eat. Everyone is aware of 
the many inconveniences and the cost to the 
public resulting from the April orders, but 
this article is concerned principally with the 
hardships that it has caused the employees. 
Despite the misleading statements issued by 
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the Postmaster General, letter carriers are 
compelled to carry much heavier loads. They 
have longer routes—with perhaps several 
hundred additional patrons to serve. Their 
routes are so heavy they seldom see their 
job completed. They must listen to patrons’ 
endless stream of complaints without being 
able to solve them. 

6. Congress made Armistice Day a national 
holiday. In the past, it has been the prac- 
tice to permit postmasters to give service on 
holidays in cases where service may be neces- 
sary. However, when Armistice Day 1950 
came around, the Post Office Department is- 
sued a flat order to deliver on Armistice Day. 
There was no latitude given to the postmas- 
ters. The order was absolute. The employ- 
ees who worked on Armistice Day were not 
given double time for holiday service; they 
were not given time and one-half—they were 
given time off on a straight-time basis within 
the next 5 days. The holiday was taken from 
the men largely because mail was piling up 
and the Postmaster General was vainly try- 
ing to keep the real facts from the public. 


IT’S TIME FOR A NEW POSTMASTER GENERAL 


All in all, the actions listed above have re- 
sulted in little or no saving to the American 
taxpayers. They have, however, made the 
Post Office Department—once the pride of 
the Government—the despair of the public 
and the postal employees. It is ironic that 
the employees of an agency of Government 
in an administration that prides itself on its 
liberal attitudes should have to put up with 
the whims of an administrator whose sole 
response to the challenge of managing a big 
department is to issue orders ruining the 
service and wrecking the morale of the em- 
ployees. The President of the United States 
should immediately seek a competent admin- 
istrator to head the Post Office Department. 
The longer the change is delayed, the more 
difficult it will be for a competent man to 
bring order out of the present chaos. The 
President should find a man who understands 
morale, administration, and public welfare— 
one who is sympathetic to the employees. 
The bleating explanation by Donaldson that 
economy drove him to it is rather hollow in 
view of the recent agreement by the Post 
Office to pay the railroads an additional $312,- 
000,000 for transporting the mails for the 
period February 19, 1947, through December 
31, 1950. 

It is unfortunate that the Post Office De- 
partment, in an administration that boasts 
of its friendship to labor, is now headed by 
@ man who knows hostility to the labor 
principles insisted upon by President Tru- 
man. In October 1950, the National Post- 
master General Donaldson attended the con- 
vention. The Postmasters’ Association is 
presumably an independent organization. 
Dan L. Gibson of Albany, Ga., was a candi- 
date for president and was the almost unani- 
mous choice of all the postmasters for the 
position. When the postmasters arrived in 
St. Louis, they were informed that Donald- 
son insisted on Barney Dickmann of St. 
Louis for the position. Departmental officials 
put the pressure on postmaster delegates. 
At least one acting postmaster was informed 
that failure to support Donaldson's choice 
would result in failure to secure a perma- 
nent appointment. The newspapers told the 
story—the disappointed defeated candidate 
complained publicly. He stated that he 
knew he was defeated—he had it “from the 
horse's mouth.” 

Congressman GrorcE M. RuHopEs of Penn- 
sylvania, introduced in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress a bill to firmly establish labor regula- 
tions in the postal service. Donaldson would 
have none of it. Company union procedures 
were more to his liking. In a letter to Con- 
gressman Tom Murray, chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, dated 
July 19, 1949, he declared: 


DONALDSON OPPOSES ORGANIZED EMPLOYEE 
REPRESENTATION 


“This measure would provide for repre- 
sentation of members of employee organizae 
tions only, and might possibly force all em- 
ployees to join an organization in order to 
obtain the same consideration and treat- 
ment in dealings with administrative 
Officials. * * ® 

“The present law recognizes the right of 
employees to become members of employee 
organizations and provides necessary pro- 
tection to such employees incident to legiti- 
mate activities therein. During the many 
years this law has been in operation the 
Department’s relationship with employee 
organizations has on the whole been amica- 
ble. The Department and its representatives 
are always willing to discuss problems in 
which responsible employee organizations 
have an interest at any time the represent- 
atives request such a discussion. Because of 
this it is in my opinion that H. R. 3702 is 
superfluous and its enactment would serve 
no useful purpose. * * * 

“Legislation of this nature will so en- 
croach upon the administrative functions 
and responsibility of the Department, post- 
masters, and others charged with the admin- 
istration of the postal service, that it would 


‘very seriously hamper the economic admin- 


istration of this service. 

“In view of the foregoing, this Department 
is strongly opposed to the enactment of this 
measure.” 

The Department recognizes unions on its 
terms only. The action of the “Career Post- 
master General” at St. Louis indicaies the 
nature of those terms. Discussion when the 
Postmaster General wants it, and numerotis 
weak voices rather than a few strong ones, 
are much preferred by the present head of 
the Post Office Department. The Postinas- 
ter General and the Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral when it served their purposes have re- 
fused to see representatives of the em- 
ployees. The General is busy with the 
budget is the favorable excuse. 

Recently, in an examination for the posi- 
tion of Post Office Inspector, an applicant 
was interrogated at length on his union ac- 
tivities and his attitude toward the curtail- 
ment order. In the Post Office Department 
these days, there is much talk about loyalty 
to the Postmaster General—-loyalty not to 
the postal service, but to its temporary head. 
What Mr. Donaldson demands, however, is 
not loyalty, but subservience. Men, even in 
high position, who give loyal, intelligent— 
but unwelcome—advice, are quickly shunted 
from authority. Servile submission—not 
loyalty—is the demand of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Donaldson, 


Statement of Belt-Wide Cotton Producers 
Committee on Price Control for Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following statement by the 
Belt-Wide Cotton Producers Committee 
on price control for cotton: 

It is obvious that only increased produc- 
tion can correct the world-wide scarcity of 
cotton. The world price at 70 to 75 cents a 
pound is almost 30 cents a pound above the 
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United States price with present govern- 
mental proposals for ceilings. Export con- 
trols eliminating possibly 2,000,000 bales of 
the potential market for the American cot- 
ton grower are the reason for most of the 
difference. 

In spite of the effort for price adjustments 
through export controls, the very high mili- 
tary and domestic demand is such that many 
people are advocating ceilings on raw cotton. 

Unfortunately ceilings would not work at 
any price level. There are approximately 
308 different staples and qualities in addi- 
tion to weight considerations involved. The 
operating spot and futures markets have 
proven themselves to be the most efficient 
check and balance system for marketing the 
most complex commodity the farmers have 
to offer. 

Ceilings would inevitably mean black- 
market operations in qualities and weights 
and would mean the substitution of a new 
and wasteful distribution system at a time 
when we cannot afford to waste manpower 
and resources. 

Furthermore it is inconceivable that prices 
paid the grower could be closer than 8 cents 
a pound to the ceiling during the height of 
the season, October, November, and Decem- 
ber. This fact would come from a situation 
in which cotton buyers meeting mill and ex- 
port needs would discontinue their normal 
practice of buying large supplies during the 
height of the farmers’ marketing, realizing 
full well that the market could not go up 
much and they could buy their require- 
ments on a week-to-week basis through the 
year and the grower and his banker would 
be left to finance the crop. 

It must be recognized that the congres- 
sional mandate given to the Economic Stabil- 
ization Administration is to protect the con- 
sumer against run-away prices. Therefore 
the American cotton growers recommend a 
ceiling on cotton textiles, with the removal 
of ceilings on raw cotton. 

This would make it possible to reopen both 
the spot and futures cotton markets under 
the guidance of a market administrator to be 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
With the appropriate use of many influences 
affecting prices, the average cost of Middling 
15/16 cotton to the United States textile 
mills during the calendar year of 1951 would 
not exceed an average price of 45 cents a 
pound, unless a crop failure occurred. 

Several steps, which the market adminis- 
trator could take to avoid skyrocketing prices 
would include the following: 

1. Announcement by CCC of the sale of 
its remaining stocks as soon as the market 
reopens. 

2. Announcement by the USDA that no 
further cotton export allocations would be 
made in the immediate future. 

3. Announcement should be made by the 
ECA that no further cotton procurement au- 
thorizations will be issued in the immediate 
future and that authorizations which expire 
March 31 will be extended to permit ship- 
ment after that date if necessary. 

4. Export licenses for the time being should 
be limited to those requested which were 
available at the Department of Commerce 
when ceilings were invoked. 

5. Urge cotton exchanges to agree to raise 
margin requirements on all new speculative 
accounts in March, May, and July positions 
to a minimum of 50 percent of market value. 
If this is not sufficient to control excessive 
speculation then this margin requirement 
can be progressively raised to 100 percent. 

6. Require the exchanges to reexamine all 
hedge letters so as to provide that no holder 
of a hedge letter could be actually net long 
the market in March, May, and July 1951, 
positions. All brokerage houses should he 
requested to notify their customers that 
within a 30-day period all existing open credit 
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for hedge accounts will be canceled and sat- 
isfactory margins not to be effective before 
May 15 and to end July 31, 1951, will be 
required on all contracts. 

7. Prohibit any speculative purchases of 
cotton futures in the old crop months except 
in liquidation and prohibit purchases of 
March, May, or July against sale of later de- 
liveries as a speculative straddle except in 
liquidation. 

8. Limit daily fluctuations on cotton fu- 
tures exchanges on the spot month to the 
same limit applicable to other months. 

9. Request military to withhold purchases 
not deemed absolutely necessery until after 
September 1, 1951, and to make such pur- 
chases on (on call basis) until after such 
date. 

10. In order to prevent a disastrous break 
in the cotton market which would prevent 
the production of 16,000,000 bales so badly 
needed, it is recommended that all of the 
above requirements be automatically lifted 
if and when the price of middling 15-16 inch 
goes below the price at which it was selling 
when the exchanges were closed on Friday, 
January 26. 

11. If lifting of above requirements does 
not stop decline, issue anouncement increas- 
ing export allocations. 

12. Announce the intention of USDA to 
stockpile cotton through open-market pur- 
chases in normal trade channels whenever 
the anticipated domestic demand plus an- 
ticipated exports plus reasonable carry-over 
is exceeded by the anticipated supply. 

The American cotton farmer is ready to 
make his decision as to the size of his acreage 
for 1951. He cannot have confidence in a 
market structure which will reflect arbitrary 
price ceilings. He must have the opportunity 
to receive prices for his product reflecting 
the supply he produces in relation to the 
available demand. 

It would be disastrous for growers to pitch 
& 16,000,000-bale crop, then encounter poor 
growing conditions on top of high costs and 
have only 13,000,000 bales to market at the 
price level he would have gotton for a 16,- 
000,000-bale crop. 


Resolutions of New York State Civil 
DeSense Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to three resolutions which 
have been adopted by the New York 
State Civil Defense Commission. In ac- 
cordance with the suggestion contained 
in the second of these three resolutions, 
I am preparing and will introduce a bill 
to reactivate the insurance provisions of 
World War II to cover civil-defense 
volunteers. 

The resolutions follow: 

Resolution 1 

Whereas the volume of correspondence 
and informational material to be distributed 
by the States and their political subdivisions, 
and by the Territories and the District of 
Columbia, in the execution of the national 
civil-defense program, has become a sub- 


stantial burden upon the finances of the 
States; and 


Whereas the present mailing procedure for 
civil-defense materials is definitely impeding 
the civil defense informational and educa- 
tional programs due to the time element 
and manpower requirements involved in 
stamping, weighing, counting, and other- 
wise complying with postal requirements; 
and 

Whereas the success of the national civil- 
defense program requires the fullest possible 
dissemination of instructions and informa- 
tional material throughout the _ several 
States, Territories, and District of Columbia; 
Be it 

Resolved, That this conference requests the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator to rec- 
ommend to the Congress the extension of 
the Federal franking privilege to all States 
and local offices of civil defense and to the 
Offices of civil defense in the Territories and 
the District of Columbia for their official 
correspondence and the mailing of informa- 
tional material, and to further recommend 
that a Federal appropriation be made avail- 
able to the Post Office Department to cover 
the additional operating expenditures which 
this extension of the franking privilege 
would entail. 


se 


Resolution 2 


Whereas the recruiting of civil-defense vol- 
unteers is being hampered in many States 
by the reluctance of citizens to expose them- 
selves to danger without adequate insurance 
protection against injury or death sustained 
in civil-defense training and operations; and 

Whereas the burden of such insurance 
protection is great; and 

Whereas the overcoming of the effects both 
material and financial, of enemy attack and 
the preparation of civil-defense forces to 
minimize such effects is a matter of national 
and not merely local concern: Be it 

Resolved, That this conference requests the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator to rec- 
ommend to the Congress the enactment of 
suitable legislation to provide adequate in- 
surance protection to officially enrolled civil- 
defense volunteers throughout the Nation 
against injury or death sustained in active 
civil-defense training or in operations, 


Resolution 3 


Whereas the laws of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the various States require the 
prompt establishment of an effective civil 
defense organization in the _ indivicual 
States; and 

Whereas the Federal and the State plans 
recognize the necessity for procuring certain 
essential items of organizational equipment 
(including communication and air-raid- 
warning equipment) as promptly as possi- 
ble; and 

Whereas the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration will recommend to the Congress 
that Federal appropriations be made availa- 
ble to defray half the cost of such items; 
and 

Whereas it is desirable that actual pro- 
curement not be delayed until the Federal 
appropriations are available; and 

Whereas it is felt that the States who have 
shown initiative and foresight in procuring 
such equipment prior to the availability of 
Federal funds for such purpose should not 
be penalized for their forehandedness: Be it 

Resolved, That this conference requests 
the Federal Civil Defense Administrator to 
include in this request to the Congress for 
appropriations a recommendation that the 
Congress authorize the Administration to 
utilize any such appropriation to pay half 
the cost of any items approved by the Ad- 
ministrator which may have been purchased 
by the States or their political subdivisions 
or by the Territories and the District of Co- 
lumbia on or after the enactment of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 on Janu- 
ary 12, 1951. 
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Outraged Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if a Republican uses the milder 
forms of a Democratic candidate’s proce- 
dure at election time, the loser screams 
to high heaven. Under permission 
granted there is inserted herewith, as an 
illustration of what is meant, a discus- 
sion by Fulton Lewis, Jr., in his Wash- 
ington Report of March 5, wherein he 
States: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 


Since his 43,000-vote defeat at the polls in 
Maryland, ex-Senator Millard Tydings has 
discovered that one of his constituents (who 
did not vote for him, by the way) was taken 
for an unmerry midnight ride in an argu- 
ment over a letter. 

Not satisfied with telling this story be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee 4 months after 
he had been licked at the polls, ex-Senator 
Tydings is franking copies of his hysterical 
description of the alleged midnight ride at 
taxpayers’ expense to Maryland voters. 

A defeated Senator has the privilege of 
mailing at Government expense any words of 
wisdom he cares to put down on paper ex- 
plaining his defeat, or on other subjects, for 
a period of 6 months after he is dumped by 
the voters. 

To us taxpayers this may seem like un- 
necessary kindness for a defeated politician, 
but in Tyding’s case it has its value. Each 
turn of the mimeograph tells us more about 
what manner of man this Tydings is. 

For instance, William H. Fedder is the 
Baltimore printer who picked up $18,000 
worth of business from Senator JOHN ButT- 
LER’s Campaign headquarters and then ran 
to Tydings with a story that he had been 
mistreated. He has a next-door neighbor 
named Louis Fried. 

Fried and Fedder got together, then called 
on Tydings and told a wild-eyed story of 
Fedder being taken for a ride. In a gesture 
of good will, Tydings didn’t stand in the 
w.y of getting Fried a job on the very same 
Senate subcomrnittee which is investigating 
tl 2 Maryland election campaign. 

Mr. Fried's presence in the story is some- 
what curious in itself. Other than being a 
neighbor of Fedder’s and having brought him 
to Tydings, there is nothing on the record 
explaining the subcommittee’s need for his 
services as an investigator. Nor can much 
be learned about his investigative back- 
ground, if any, He runs a garage and park- 
ing lot in Baltimore, next door to Fedder's 
printing shop. 

For a spell, Tydings had members of my 
own staff involved in the kidnaping episode, 
which now turns out to have been a ride 
around Baltimore collecting Butler-for- 
Senator post cards so they could be mailed 
before the campaign was over. 

Nobody in my shop was involved, and 
Tydings finally had to admit it, with a sort 
of offhand apology. 

The campaign spending that the subcom- 
mittee sniffers are after is for post cards and 
a tabloid newspaper which showed Tydings 
and Earl Browder, the ex-Communist Party 
leader, with their heads together. 

This cost Burter’s headquarters a total 
of $18,000. A letter from Butter, which the 
committee has, guarantees payment of $12,- 
000 of this sum. It was given to Fedder 
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when he was squawking about not being 
paid for helping to distribute the cards and 
tabloids. 

Fedder later was paid by BuTLeErR’s cam- 
paign finance director, so this leaves the sub- 
committee about where United States Code, 
title 2, paragraph 248, comes in. It says: 

“Money expended by a candidate to meet 
and discharge any assessment, fee, or charge 
made or levied upon candidates by the laws 
of the State in which he resides or expended 
for stationery, postage, writings, letters, 
printing (other than for use in billboards 
or in newspapers) or for distribution of let- 
ters, circulars, or posters shall not be in- 
cluded in determining whether his expenses 
have exceeded the sums in paragraph 1 or 2.” 

For your information, paragraphs 1 and 
2 set forth an outright election spending 
limit for the candidate of $10,000, or a sum 
of 3 cents for each registered voter, not to 
exceed $25,000. 

As to the picture Tydings is fuming about, 
it might be better for him to relax. Repub- 
licans on the subcommittee have quite a 
collection of pictures taken the day Browder 
testified before the Tydings subcommittee 
that whitewashed the Communist-in-Gov- 
ernment charges made by Senator JosepH R. 
McCarTHy. 

They will be exhibited in connection with 
the question of just how close Tydings and 
Browder did get their heads together. 

Actually, what the shooting is all aimed 
at is to embarrass Senator McCartHy. He 
hurt the Democrats as they've never been 
hurt before, and the Democratic National 
Committee knows it. 

So the big pitch is to fix it so McCartuy 
won't be useful to any other Republican 
candidate for a Senate seat, or to the GOP 
Presidential nominee, in 1952. 

McCartTHy, in the Butler-Tydings cam- 
paign, rigged up the postcard idea and helped 
with the tabloid. The Democrats and 
Tydings know it only too well. 


But not in all sections and branches 
of the Democratic Party are the stand- 
ards of fair dealing, as is indicated by 
an editorial from the Washington Star 
of last week, which reads as follows: 
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The Star does not know whether Donald 
Dawson, the President’s aide on personnel 
matters, intends to appear voluntarily before 
the Fulbright committee and give his own 
version of the influence he is alleged to have 
exercised with the RFC Board. He may yet 
intend to do so. If he does, it will be a 
creditable act on his part. 

If he does not do so he ought to be fired. 
In the Star's opinion a failure to demand an 
opportunity to testify and tell his own story, 
especially in the light of the ugly mess 
already being developed by the Fulbright 
committee, will render him unfit for service 
in the White House or anywhere else in Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, his continuation in 
White House service under such circum- 
stances would be an affront to public morals. 

Mr. Dawson has not been charged with 
any illegal act. But that is not the point. 
The point is that here is a man, occupying 
a position as one of the President's intimate 
advisers on personnel, who has been pub- 
licly charged by a responsible committee of 
the Senate with having apparently exercised 
considerable influence over certain directors 
of the RFC in its business of lending public 
funds. 

According to certain moral standards of 
honor and public service, which are felt 
rather than defined by decent people, this 
unwritten code would compel Mr. Dawson to 
demand the right on his own initiative to 
testify under oath before the committee and 
to explain in complete detail the nature of 
his relationship, if any, with the RFC. The 


fact that he has not done so, and in the 
precent atmocphere at the White House it 
does not seem likely that he will, raises the 
cynical thought that Mr. Dawson is not fol- 
lowing the old code of public service but is 
guided by what seems to be a new code, of 
which there is much dismal evidence in pub- 
lic life tceday. 

Under this code a woman assistant secre- 
tary at the White House can accept a $9,500 
natural royal pastel mink coat from her 
husband who, according to his own story, 
not yet complete, is already in debt to a 
lawyer who has been active in business be- 
fore the RFC, and who arranged for the 
purchase of the coat. 

Under this code, Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan, 
military aide to the President, can continue 
to serve at the White House after being 
named by another investigating committee 
of the Senate as the man who made pos- 
sible the “nefarious activities” of John Mar- 
agon, an “outright fixer,” who subsequently 
has been convicted of perjury. 

Under this code a woman alien from Aus- 
tralia can be brought to the United States 
and admitted to residence by a special act 
of Congress, approved by the President over 
the protest of the Department of Justice, 
which could not find in the record “any facts 
which would justify” the legislation. She 
turns up, too, at the White House, as the 
secretary of General Vaughan. 

Under this code the President's press sec- 
retary, Joseph Short, can explain that the 
President “knows of no evidence of illegal 
influence on the RFC by any member of the 
executive branch or the legislative branch 

* * *” as if the “legality” of influence 
had anything to do with what is worrying 
the Senate committee—and the country. 

Under this code it is the legality of con- 
duct, rather than integrity of conduct, which 
assumes importance. Loss of honor is ac- 
cepted as perhaps the inevitable accompani- 
ment of “politics,” which the public is be- 
ing taught to believe is without honor. A 
double standard of morality for public of- 
fice and private life is beginning to be cyni- 
cally accepted as one of the facts of life. 

If it becomes finally so accepted, the Rus- 
sians and their masses of infantry are one 
of the least of the things we have to worry 
about. 


Rural Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the statement of the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, Clarence J. McCormick, on 
rural-manpower situation, made before 
the House Agriculture Committee on 
Monday, February 26, 1951: 


I appreciate this opportunity to talk with 
this committee about the more essential 
aspects of the farm-labor-supply situation 
in relation to the national manpower pic- 
ture. 

We all agree, I'm sure, that in order to 
safeguard our American way of life, the Na- 
tion has no choice but to make the best 
possible use of its available manpower. 

Making the best possible use of our man- 
power involves, first, providing sufficient and 
qualified personnel for our Armed Forces, 
This is an obvious fact that needs no elabo- 
ration. Nor do I need to elaborate on an- 
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other obvious fact, namely, that farm people 
want to make their full contribution to 
meeting this phase of the present emergency. 

But, as President Truman pointed out in 
his memorandum of January 17 to the heads 
of executive departments and agencies, “the 
needs of mobilization also require a vigorous 
civilian economy. The manpower necessary 
to defense production, to civil defense, to 
agriculture, and to the production of essen- 
tial civilian goods and services and to sus- 
tain our commitments of aid to other na- 
tions, must be considered as integral parts 
of a balanced mobilization program.” 

Confusion sometimes arises from the fact 
that when people talk about the manpower 
situation they aren't always talking about 
the same thing. The manpower situation in 
terms of all-out war is one thing. The man- 
power situation in terms of less than all-out 
war—in terms of mobilization for what may 
be a 10-year-long or a generation-long pre- 
paredness effort—is something else. As the 
President has pointed out, the manpower 
measures of the present situation should be 
consistent with and should contribute to the 
most advantageous use of our manpower 
should full mobilization become necessary. 
But the situation we now face is still some- 
thing less than full mobilization. 

In agriculture, we are gearing for a long- 
pull effort. The Nation needs increased 
farm production in 1951. 

But it may need even greater production 
next year, the second year, the third, fourth, 
or tenth year. 

We are not in a one-shot situation. We 
can’t afford, therefore, to neglect the fer- 
tility of the land, nor the conservation of 
farm equipment, nor the preservation on 
farms of sufficient skilled workers. 

Our agriculture has always been a vital 
part of our national strength. But during 
and after World War II, the Nation learned 
anew the importance of food as a national 
asset. We learned that food is as essential 
to victory as planes, tanks, ships, and guns. 
It is precious in the same way as oil and steel 
are precious. It determines in large part 
the effectiveness of the fighting man. 

It largely determines also the productivity 
of the civilian worker. In periods of mobili- 
zation, American producers, whether in 
manufacturing, mining, transportation, or 
agriculture, work longer and harder. Conse- 
quently, they want more food, and they have 
the money to buy it. Demand for food rises 
rapidly. Price pressures increase. Abun- 
dant farm production is necessary to lessen 
the dangers of runaway inflation. 

Besides these contributions to our na- 
tional strength, the American farmer con- 
tributes as an indirect producer of ammuni- 
tion, tanks, aircraft, parachutes, and battle- 
ships. From his soil come the fiber and 
oil-producing crops which are used in the 
production of some of our most important 
weapons of war. 

Cotton is one of the best examples. Cot- 
ton linters are used in making smokeless 
powder, plastics, and photographic film. A 
500-pound bale of cotton linters (chemical 
grade) will provide enough smokeless powder 
for 100,000 rounds of rifle ammunition, over 
20,000 rounds of machine-gun ammunition, 
2,700 antiaircraft shells, or 85 rounds of 
heavy tank ammunition. 

Long-staple cotton is used to make light, 
strong, wind-resistant, and water-repellent 
fabrics, yarns, and thread. It goes into the 
making of airplane and balloon fabrics and 
parachute cloth. 

Agricultural raw materials provide the 
basic fabrics in the fighting man’s clothing. 
It was estimated during World War II that 
clothing a soldier for a year takes all the 
wool of 26 sheep. 

I could go on to show you the importance 
to preparedness of such other agricultural 
crops as hemp, flax, peanuts, castor beans, 
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and soybeans. But for reasons of time I 
will simply point out that agricultural prod- 
ucts are not only important but absolutely 
basic elements in our national defense effort. 

We have recently proposed acreage guides 
for 1951 designed to bring about the biggest 
agricultural production in our entire history. 
That statement has much more than ordi- 
nary significance when it is recalled that our 
agriculture in 9 of the past 12 years has 
either set a new record for production or has 
equalled the record then existing. 

In 1948 and 1949, total farm output ran 
about 40 percent above the 1935-39 average. 
In 1950 output dropped off somewhat but 
was still about 37 percent above prewar. 
This year we are shooting for production 
about 45 percent above the pre-World War II 
level. 

The acreage guides call for a very large 
increase in cotton—approximately 53 per- 
cent above 1950. We need substantial in- 
creases in the total acreage devoted to corn, 
wheat, and rice. The target for corn is an 
increase of about 6,000,000 acres, for spring 
wheat about 3,000,000 acres, with a smaller 
increase suggested for rice. 

The Department has also suggested in- 
creasing the acreage of vegetables for proce 
essing 22 percent above the total planted 
in 1950. 

On the whole, these targets for 1951 farm 
production are encouraging—but there is a 
catch in them. A figure on paper, no matter 
how carefully it has been arrived at, is not 
fiber in the warehouse, nor is it food on the 
table. 

As the members of this committee know, 
food and fiber are not produced by land 
alone. A great many elements besides land 
and water resources go into farm produc- 
tion—machinery and equipment, fuel, tires, 
and repair parts, fertilizer, livestock, build- 
ings, and plenty of disease-resistant and 
weather-resistant seed. But above all, food 
and fiber produced by the skill, sweat, and 
planning of farm operators and farm work- 
ers. The millions of skilled people who work 
on farms are the Nation’s most valuable 
agricultural resource. 

In 1949, the Nation's agriculture produced 
about 40 percent more food and fiber than 
the 1935-39 average, using about 1,938,000,000 
man-days of labor in the process, Last year, 
we produced about 37 percent more than 
the 1935-39 average, and used 1,829,000,000 
man-days of labor to do the job. 

This year, shooting for a production target 
about 45 percent above the prewar average, 
we estimate agriculture will need about 
1,936,000,000 man-days of labor. In other 
words, to realize the hoped-for production we 
expect to need almost as many man-days 
of labor as were utilized in 1949—and nearly 
6 percent more than were used last year. 

We have deliberately based this comparison 
on man-days rather than on the number of 
farm workers involved, for the reason that in 
periods of national emergency requiring 
heavy farm output, farmers have already 
worked harder and longer than under nor- 
mal conditions. You will note that the esti- 
mate for 1951 anticipates greater efficiency 
and larger output per man-hour than in 
1949. 

The fact remains, however, that farmers, 
this year, are being called upon to produce 
considerably more food and fiber with con- 
siderably less manpower. During 1950, the 
number of workers on farms decreased sharp- 
ly and some of these farm workers were ab- 
sorbed in nonfarm employment. The average 
cash farm wage in 1950 was about 56 cents 
an hour. While this was more than three 
times the average wage for the 1935-39 pe- 
riod, it was still only 38 percent of the aver- 
age factory wage of $1.46 an hour prevailing 
last year. The fact that nonfarm employ- 
ment opportunities are increasing with the 
present expansion in defense industries will 
Operate not only against the return of these 


workers to agriculture, but will draw still 
more upon the remaining supply of farm 
workers. 

While it is true that a growing number 
of tractors, milking machines, combines, corn 
pickers, and other machines together with 
greater use of electric power have enabled 
agriculture to increase production, despite 
the declining supply of farm labor, these 
same factors have brought about a situation 
in which skill and experience are more im- 
portant in farming today than ever before. 
We are proud of the fact that farm output 
per man-hour is now approximately 50 per- 
cent above the 1935-39 average. But we are 
keenly aware also that the loss of one skilled 
operator today is equivalent to the loss of one 
and one-half skilled farm operators in the 
pre-World War II period. ’ 

There just isn’t any substitute for expe- 
rience and skill on the farm. If I may 
speak about this in terms of my own farm- 
ing experience, I think I can show pretty 
plainly what I mean. Like a Iet of other 
farmers in the Midwest I’ve spent a good bit 
of time in raising hogs. I think I can spot 
a sick hog a long ways off. There’s some- 
thing about the way an animal's ears droop 
or his tail hangs when he’s sick that an expe- 
rienced hog raiser can see ata glance. That’s 
the kind of skill that just can’t be picked up 
overnight. 

It takes a lesser amount of skill—but 
nevertheless a good bit—to handle a tractor 
or a milker or any of the dozens of machines 
that you find on the average well-equipped 
farm today. These machines cost the farm- 
er a lot of sweat and toil. He knows how to 
handle them. His sons know how to handle 
them. But when a fellow without know- 
how gets to fooling with this equipment he’s 
not only taking a chance on ruining valu- 
able property, he’s often taking a chance on 
his own limbs and life. Because, as this 
committee knows, farming is a hazardous 
industry. All—or nearly all—farm ma- 
chines have moving parts that are danger- 
ous—knives or cutters, gears, chains, rotating 
shafts, flywheels, and so on. They're not 
safe to be around when a fellow’s body ts on 
the farm but his mind is in the city. 

It is absolutely essential that agriculture 
retain enough key men to provide the skills 
needed for planning farming operations, 
operating farm machinery, and directing the 
work of inexperienced laborers. 

It is necessary also to recruit additional 
workers into the agricultural labor force in 
order to meet seasonal needs. Inasmuch as 
a good many experienced seasonal agricul- 
tural workers either have already been—or 
will be—absorbed by industry and the *-med 
Forces, it will be necessary to obtain workers 
from new and additional sources in 1951 if 
production targets are to be hit. 

Obviously it is of great importance to the 
Nation’s agriculture that the local selective- 
service boards understand the particular 
problems involved in the agricultural man- 
power situation. Many farm workers in the 
lower age groups are, in the truest sense of 
the word, skilled or key men. They have 
learned by watching and doing throughout 
their years on the farm. Many of them have 
added to their farm skills by agricultural 
courses in high school or even in college. 

The Department recognizes that many 
local selective-service boards have actually 
met this problem. We believe that farm 
workers, on the whole, have been treated 
very realistically. However, we have received 
some apparently well-founded complaints 
about the existence of great variations in 
the practices and standards adopted by vari- 
ous local boards. 

Agriculture should contribute—and it will 
contribute—men to the armed services. 
The problem before the local boards—and 
before the Nation as well—is one of deter- 
mining which are the truly irreplaceable 
farm men, and which are those who would 
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perhaps try to use agricultural deferment as 
a way of avoiding their obligation of mili- 
tary service, 

It is vital, too, that local boards take into 
consideration the large number of family- 
type farm units producing substantial quan- 
tities for market which are operated by one 
or two min, for example, a father and a son 
in his early twenties. The mobilization ef- 
fort demands that we keep at least one able- 
bodied man on each of these family farms. 


Are We Fulfilling Our Obligations Under 
the Displaced Persons Act? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a joint resolution 
calling for the extension of provisions of 
section 3 of the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, until final action shall have been 
taken on all applications which may have 
been filed under the act by June 30, 1951. 

The Displaced Persons Act, as amended 
last year, will expire on June 30 of this 
year. By then it will have been on our 
statute books for 3 years, during which 
time close to a quarter of a million 
DP’s will have entered the United States 
under this act. In the troubled and 
hectic years which followed World War 
II, we proved to the whole world that 
the United States is still a great humani- 
tarian country, notwithstanding the 
vicious propaganda attacks by our 
enemies who would make the rest of the 
world believe that we are blood-thirsty 
warmongers and money-mad imperial- 
ists. 

Our example, set nearly 3 years ago 
by the enactment of legislation to admit 
several hundred thousand homeless 
European DP'’s, was followed by several 
other countries who admitted consider- 
able numbers of them. Among these 
countries are Australia, Canada, Israel, 
several Latin American countries, and 
others. 

Mr. Speaker, you will recall that under 
the DP Act, as amended in 1950, a total 
of 341,000 DP’s were to be admitted to 
the United States, not including the so- 
called ethnic German or Volksdeutsche 
which cc-1e under a different category. 
According to the latest available figures, 
obtained from the Displaced Persons 
Commission, a total of 220,000 DP’s have 
entered this country since the act went 
into effect in 1948. How many more will 
arrive in the United States between now 
and the end of June when the law ex- 
pires we have no way of knowing, but I 
would venture to guess that it will not 
exceed another 20,000. 

It may interest the members of this 
House to know that on the basis of re- 
ligious affiliation, the DP Commission 
has found that the 220,000 who have 
entered until now, consisted of 45 per- 
cent Catholic, 34 percent Protestant, 20 
percent Jewish, and others, including 
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those whose religious affiliation is not 
known—1 percent. 

From all indications, then, it appears 
that probably no more than 240,000 
DP’s—and possibly less than that—will 
have entered this country by the time 
the act expires at the end of June. This 
would leave approximately 100,000 visas, 
authorized by the act, as unused, voided, 
and totally lost. It would mean that the 
extra 100,000 DP visas, for which we 
fought so strenuously last year will not 
be used and despite our legislative vic- 
tory of last year, the fight to gain ad- 
mittance for a larger number of DP’s 
will have been in vain. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe if we allow the 
law to lapse without taking the neces- 
sary precautions to admit the number 
of DP’s as prescribed by the law, we will 
have committeed a grave injustice to 
those homeless people who have been 
waiting all these years for an oppor- 
tunity to reach the United States. I 
believe that the folly of such an act will 
reverberate throughout Europe and 
cause untold injury to the prestige and 
the good name of our country. It will 
be said that the great democracy of the 
United States refuses to abide by its own 
laws and to fulfill the provisions pre- 
scribed therein. 

In the resolution which I am introduc- 
ing today I aim to forestall this injustice 
and to provide for the fulfillment of our 
promise and obligation to admit the 
number cf DP’s as prescribed by this 
Congress. My resolution provides that 
the issuance of immigration visas to DP’s 
under the amended DP Act “shall remain 
in effect until final action shall have 
been taken on all applications which 
shall have been filed on or before June 
30, 1951, and the applicants found ad- 
missible, as provided by law, have had 
a reasonable opportunity to enter the 
United States of America.” 

Instead of the law expiring on June 
30, 1951, and all our responsibility and 
obligations ending on that date, my 
amendment provides that all eligible 
DP’s who file for admission to the United 
States by that date and are subsequently 
found admissible under our immigra- 
tion and security laws should be granted 
the long-awaited opportunity to come 
here. Thus we shall make it possible for 
most of the 100,000 DP visas to be used 
in accordance with the law. This is the 
least we should do. Only in this way 
will we be able to claim that we have 
faithfully fulfilled our obligations in 
helping to solve the DP problem. 


Justice for Reservists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is considerable complaint arising 
from reservists with respect to the con- 
ditions under which they are recalled 


for service. In many instances they 
claim to be doing only ordinary service 
that could be well performed by young 
men who have had no training, and, who 
should have such training. Further- 
more, it is claimed that no considera- 
tion is given to the fact that the reserv- 
ists have already given service to their 
country in time of war, and since the war 
have become married and have children 
dependent upon them. These and many 
other complaints are being made. The 
following letter is an illustration of the 
numerous letters being received by 
Members of Congress at this time: 


WESTMONT, N. J., March 3, 1951. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
United States Congress. 

HonoraB_eE Sir: I am the mother of a World 
War II veteran who has been recalled to ac- 
tive service in the Navy through his con- 
tinued service in the Naval Reserve. This 
has caused him to break up his home and to 
try to live in furnished rooms with his wife 
wherever it is possible todo so. He also had 
to leave a good position at home and, as is 
always the case, will probably find some 
younger man has stepped around him while 
he has been away. 

Is this the American way of life? I know 
of many young men who are unmarried and 
with practically little or no responsibilities, 
who attend Naval Reserves drill each week 
and are trained as much as my son, who 
anxiously await a chance to get into the 
Navy but who are told there is no room for 
them at present at the receiving stations and 
the boot camps we now have opened are too 
full and insufficient to take care of them. 

Couldn’t something be done to give mar- 
ried war veterans a better deal than they are 
now receiving? With their broken-up homes 
and their married life damaged, couldn't 
they be replaced with the nonveteran Re- 
serves who really are being held back. Their 
rates of pay are even greater than the non- 
veteran Reserves, thereby effecting a savings 
to the Government. 

My son is a holder of the Purple Heart and 
the Good Conduct; Ribbon from World War 
II proving he bas stood his turn and would 
like to resume his interrupted married life. 
Surely it is only just that he be given this 
chance and I know he will serve just as faith- 
fully in the inac ive service of the Reserves 
by helping to train further the younger men 
who could replace him. 

You would be better versed in the ways 
and means to rectify this unrest and un- 
happiness. Wouldn't you please take the 
necessary steps to correct this condition. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. ETHEL P. TURNER, 


Mr. Speaker, it is hoped that the 
Armed Services Commitee will give con- 
sideration to complaints such as the 
above to the end that a more equitable 
system of calling to service may be 
adopted. 


The Truman-Snyder Inflationary Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, for 
extension in the Recorp, I herewith sub- 
mit copy of a radio address delivered 
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to the good people who have given me 
the honor to represent them in the 
House of Representatives. 

Perhaps the two greatest disturbances 
which daily aggravate you consists of: 
First, the declining buying power of your 
wages and your accumulated savings; 
and second, the contributions you have 
to make in the form of human flesh and 
blood and money to the war effort. 

At the outset let me emphatically say 
that since 1933 the policy of the previous 
and present administrations has been 
directed toward a higher cost level, a 
higher wage level, and a higher selling 
price on the goods and services which 
you purchase. 

This fact cannot be successfully denied 
by anyone. 

In making these presentations it will 
be necessary occasionally to use a few 
figures, as much as we dislike to be 
burdened with them. 

As citizens we cannot escape the fact 
that the sheer management—and here 
I am not referring to the payment—I 
repeat, the sheer management of the 
present Federal debt of $256.000,000,000 
presents economic forces which, at times, 
literally guillotine your personal capital 
structures, and your buying power. At 
this very moment President Truman 
and Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Snyder, are pursuing an inflationary 
policy, with respect to managing and 
financing this devastating Federal debt. 

This inflationary program, sponsored 
and administered by Messrs. Truman 
and Snyder, is so inflationary and highly 
destructive that you cannot rely for 
adequate relief on the other program 
of price controls, rationing, and alloca- 
tions. 

Price controls and rationing cannot 
possibly offset the damage of the infla- 
tionary program. I urge you not to be 
misled by political statements which 
so often come to you to the effect that 
price controls will make your economic 
pathway one easy to travel. 

Too much of this Federal debt, to 
which I have referred, was sold by the 
Federal Treasury to the Federal Reserve 
banks and the commercial banks of the 
country. 

Too much of this debt consists of 
short-term paper. 

Too much of this debt consists of what 
is known as call paper. By this I mean 
to say that all of you who hold savings 
bonds can take those bonds to the banks 
and cash them any time during business 
hours. Thus you can call upon the 
Treasury to pay the savings bonds upon 
your option. Thus you determine the 
due date. You make the call on the 
Treasury. And the Treasury must stand 
ready to answer when you call. 

The administration and the Treasury 
followed an unsound and dangerous 
fiscal policy in financing this Cebt in 
such a manner. Against this dangerous 
policy I have for years protested. I am 
here protesting again. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Snyder have, just recently, estab- 
lished a policy which literally converts 
the Federal Reserve Banking System 
and the commercial banks into an engine 
of inflation. 
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Therefore, the buying power of your 
savings declines daily. 

This is a terrible fact which you now 
face. This is a fact you must under- 
stand. This is a fact you must help 
change, or we face financial d:saster in 
this country such as other countries have 
sufferec. 

Not only do these constantly ad- 
vancing prices reduce the buying power 
of your liquid savings and your current 
wages and salaries, but in addition the 
dollar value of your life-insurance pol- 
icies are being destroyed. 

Furthermore, here is another terrible 
fact: Everything the Federal Govern- 
ment purchases in connection with the 
defense program, or otherwise, carries a 
premium in price due to inflation which 
you, as taxpayers and bond buyers, must 
bear. 

President Truman and Mr. Snyder ex- 
cuse their action on the basis that they 
are holding down to a low level the in- 
terest rate on the Federal debt. 

However, it would be much easier for 
the people of this country to pay $2,000,- 
000,000 more per annum as interest on 
the Federal debt than it is for them to 
pay annually $25,000,000,000, or more, as 
a premium on what the citizens purchase 
and what the Government purchases for 
the defense program. 

And, of course, you would much pre- 
fer to be burdened with a somewhat 
higher interest rate on the Federal debt 
than to have the value of your savings 
and insurance policies reduced more and 
more each month and year just as they 
have been reduced for the past several 
years, 

These reductions have occurred by 
reason of the inflationary and unsound 
fiscal policies pursued by the adminis- 
tration in the form of deficit financing, 
easy money rates, too much Government 
lending and selling bonds to the banks 
and having the Federal Reserve banks 
guarantee the market price of the bonds. 

Now, my fellow citizens, what I am 
saying to you today is not a clash of 
personalities, or a case of Crawford ver- 
sus Truman and Snyder. 

The one thing that is clearly at stake 
now, today, and which is of far greater 
importance to you than the position of 
any individual involved, is the buying 
power of your dollar. 

Whether or not you have confidence 
in the american dollar at this moment is 
of supreme importance. 

Do I need to tell you that the purchas- 
ing power of your dollar is rapidly 
shrinking right now. It has been shrink- 
ing for so long a time that we are faced 
with these makeshift proposals known as 
price controls, rationing, allocations, 
wage controls; and all with which the 
President is making so little progress. 

Let this shrinkage continue and I as- 
sure you that public confidence in the 
American doliar will be destroyed. When 
that day arrives public credit will like- 
wise be destroyed. 

And when public credit is destroyed in 
this country, our individual enterprise 
system or capitalist society is done for. 
Then, you may rest assured, whether we 


like it or not, that we will move into some 
kind of a tightly regimented socialistic 
state. 

This calendar year many billions of 
dollars of the Federal debt mature. The 
Treasury does not have on hand tax 
dollars with which to meet those matur- 
ing bonds. To get those dollars the 
Treasury must first sell more bonds 
which will mature at some future date. 
And to whom will the Treasury sell those 
bonds? To the Federal Reserve banks, 
or the commercial banks, or to the indi- 
vidual citizens? 

If these refunding bonds are sold to 
the banks at a very low interest rate in 
conformity with the policy of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Treasury, you 
will witness more and more inflation, 
regardless of the price-control program. 

But on the other hand, if the public— 
that means you—have little faith in the 
purchasing power of the dollar—its real 
measure of value—do you believe that 
the Secretary of the Treasury can sell to 
you and other private citizens forty or 
fifty or sixty billion dollars’ worth of 
those bonds this year? 

In no way do I mean to influence you 
against buying Federal bonds. Let me 
say that I, too, have some of these 
bonds—both marketable and savings. 
I have seen the “hound of inflation” eat 
up the buying power of my savings just 
as you have. 

We should invest our savings in Gov- 
ernment bonds to help finance what we 
believe is sound. But in turn, Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Snyder should have great 
respect for the rights of the citizens and 
be dead sure they advocate and support 
a@ sound fiscal policy of Government so 
that we will have faith in those bonds 
and so that our investment therein will 
not disappear through inflation. 

Just why are you running away from 
the ownership of dollars into the owner- 
ship of goods? Simply because each 
day the dollar buys less. And for this 
good reason you hesitate in purchasing 
long-term Government bonds at a very 
low rate of interest because the experi- 
ence of the past 10 years teaches you 
that your dollars buy less when your 
bond matures and you receive back your 
money, than it would buy when you 
bought the bond. 

Thus the destructive hand of inflation 
writes on. President Truman and Sec- 
retary Snyder advocate a cheap money 
policy operating through the open mar- 
ket committee of the Federal Reserve 
banks and the member banks of that 
system. 

The net results of such a policy allows 
for vast sums of speculative loans made 
by banks to individuals and corpora- 
tions with which to go into the market 
place and bid up the prices on basic and 
raw materials, manufactured goods of 
all kinds, foodstuffs, fats, and fibers. 

Thus, the whole banking system be- 
comes an engine of inflation—and 
against this policy I protest. 

Mr. Oscar Bledsoe, one of the leading 
cotton farmers of the South, the other 
Cay observed that— 
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The strongest ally that communism has is 
inflation of the monetary system of this 
capitalistic Nation caused by the flagrant 
violation of the natural law of supply and 
demand, as if it did not apply tomoney. The 
Treasury Department is directly responsible 
by floating and supporting our tremendous 
Government bonded debt with our monetary 
system. 


Mr. Bledsoe also said: 

The building of a price control dam down 
stream is no cure. * * * The morale of 
this Nation is the lowest in its history, with 
the loss of confidence in the dollar. The 
Treasury is now paying off its 10-year D sav- 
ings bonds. The $75 investment is receiving 
$100 that will buy, as of date of investment, 
about $55 of goods, which is a loss of £20 
of the original investment, plus the $25 
interest, 


The Washington Evening Star in com- 
menting on this policy of Messrs. Tru- 
man and Snyder only a few days ago 
had this to say: 

It is interesting, however, that a group of 
economists from the University of Chicago 
have expressed the opinion that the price 
rise of the last 6 months could almost cer- 
tainly have been largely or wholly avoided 
* * * if the Federal Reserve System had 
kept Its holdings of Government securities 
unchanged instead of adding to them by 
$3,500,000,000. 


In conclusion, let me remind you that 
years ago the Congress approved the 
Federal Reserve Act and brought forth 
the Federal Reserve banks designed to 
regulate the credit structure and to pro- 
vide the necessary flexibility in our sup- 
ply of money and credit to meet the eco- 
nomic needs of the people. Congress 
made this an independent agency and 
intended that the system be free of polit- 
ical domination. The system is charged 
by law with the duty of promoting com- 
merce and industry, of conducting its 
operations with a view to the broad in- 
terests and needs of the national econ- 
omy as a whole. This recent attempt 
of the President to dominaté the system 
is the boldest attack yet presented by 
any Chief Executive since Congress ap- 
proved the original law. 

Let us hope that the President and the 
Secretary of the Treasury will immedi- 
ately withdraw their demands and dis- 
continue the policy which so many 
experts charge as being responsible for 
the destructive inflationary forces that 
now eat into your savings so disastrously. 

Business Week in its editorial headed 
“Down the Inflation Road” had this to 
say: 

The Federal Reserve System is at a crisis 
point. Contrary to the intent of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, the Federal Reserve Board 
faces the loss of its independence to the 
executive branch. It has three courses open 
to it: (1) It can acquiesce; (2) it can re- 
sign in protest; (3) it can seek to get a pub- 
lic review of the issue. 


My fellow citizens, I think the board 
should get the public—that means you— 
to review the issue. That is why I am 
presenting this case to you. I agree with 
Business Week when it says: 

What is at stake is no less than the pres- 
ervation of our economy from the ravages 
of inflation. 
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Controls Hamper Government’s Revenue 
Intake 
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0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement by William C. Hope, legisla- 
tive and market analyst of Robert Moore 
& Co., New York City: 


ConTROLS HAMPER GOVERNMENT'S REVENUE 
INTAKE 
(By William C. Hope) 

A glaring example of how controls mill- 
tate against one of the Government’s major 
objectives at a time of international stress— 
that of increasing its revenue—is furnished 
by the cotton industry, an industry second 
only in importance to that of steel. Some 
14,000,000 people are dependent upon cotton 
for a livelihood. Therefore, one can well 
imagine what will happen to an overwhelm- 
ing majority of these people should the ESA 
adhere to its plan of placing a ceiling on 
raw cotton or should it fail to clarify its 
present freeze order on cotton—an order that 
has resulted in chaos and a complete stag- 
nation of the cotton industry. 

It is a recognized fact that the merchan- 
dising system applied to raw cotton is the 
most complex and intricate one in our eco- 
nomic structure. This is due primarily to 
the fact that hundreds of different grades 
and staples have to be dealt with. There- 
fore, any kind of control over this commod- 
ity—other than one at the mill level, accom- 
panied by a liberal escalator clause—results 
in confusion and stagnation. Such stagna- 
tion prevails at present. Everyone in the 
industry—including grower, shipper, mer- 
chant, and futures broker—has remained 
bewildered and immobile since the promul- 
gation of the ESA freeze order on January 26. 
The only sales reports received from the 10 
southern spot markets since the institution 
of the freeze order show a total of merely 
33,000 bales changing hands, compared with 
776,000 bales changing hands in the month 
immediately preceding this order. (Decem.- 
ber 27, 1950-January 26, 1951.) 

Furthermore, due to the hundreds of 
grades and staples concerned should a ceil- 
ing be placed on the raw commodity, we 
would be confronted with one of the most 
stupendous black markets ever witnessed in 
the annals of the United States. Thousands 
of taxpayers would be eliminated from the 
tax rolls while, at the same time, the United 
States Treasury would lose millions of dol- 
lars through these black-market operations, 

As mentioned above, the cotton industry 
is so complex, it is doubtful that it could 
be successfully controlled, even after years 
of study on the part of the would-be con- 
trollers—be they men of the industry or be 
they politicians grasping for a higher rung 
on their own political ladder. 

The present ESA freeze order reminds the 
writer of the sane advice given by Con- 
fucius when he stated: 

“The men of old, when they wished their 
virtues to shine throughout the land, first 
had to govern their states well. 

“To discipline themselves, they first had to 
set their minds in order. 

“To set their minds in order, they first had 
to make their purpose sincere. 

“To make their purpose sincere, they first 
had to extend their knowledge to the utmost. 


“Since knowledge is acquired through a 
careful investigation of things. 

“For, with things investigated, knowledge 
becomes complete. 

“With knowledge complete, the purpose 
becomes sincere.” 

Examining the present situation in the 
light of the above rationalization, no reason 
is found to challenge the sincerity of the 
ESA freeze order on cotton, as it is fully 
realized that it was promulgated with the 
intent of placing a damper on inflation. 
However, there is ample reason why the 
method should be challenged. As long as 
the United States Treasury insists on a low 
interest rate of 244 percent on Government 
bonds, the price of goods will be bid up 
to and above any line established by a wage- 
price freeze. There is also reason to ques- 
tion the knowledge upon which the ESA 
freeze order, insofar as it applies to cotton, 
was based. When the end product of such 
knowledge results in the complete stagna- 
tion of a major industry while, at the same 
time, posing a threat to ample production 
in that industry, it is time for the economic 
stabilizers to stop, look, and listen. 


Justice for Poland 
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HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orpD, I include therein an excellent and 
thoughtful radio address recently de- 
livered by Mr. Eugene Lyons, roving edi- 
tor of the Reader's Digest, under the 
auspices of the Polish-American Con- 
gress for western Massachusetts. 

This speech and this sponsorship offer 
striking proof of the unyielding deter- 
mination of the advocates of the cause 
of a free Poland never to give up the 
fight for Polish freedom until justice has 
been done and Poland’s freedom re- 
gained. 

I shall continue to be in the vanguard 
of that fight. 

The add.ess follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, most of you, I’m 
sure, have heard of the strange new game 
called Russian roulette. In a pitch-black 
room, men shoot at one another—and some- 
times someone is killed. They do it just for 
the fun of the thing, to titillate their 
nerves. 

But let me tell you ef another such game 
of chance, which we might call “Russian 
roulette for freedom.” It is far more dan- 
gerous—and it is not played for fun. I refer 
to the grim game that has been going on 
since the end of the war in 1945—in which 
liberty-loving men and women stake their 
lives for the chance of winning freedom. 

This tragic yet inspiring gamble goes on 
day after day along 2,000 miles of land and 
water frontiers that divide Stalin’s part of 
Europe from the rest of that Continent. 
Every one of those miles is fortified and 
guarded, by border police, electrified barbed 
wire, police dogs, speedboats. But despite 
all barriers of danger, thousands of people— 
Poles and Germans, Hungarians and Ruma- 
nians, Baltic nationals, and even Soviet citi- 
zens—take the gamble of attempting to 
escape. 
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They know when they start that the odds 
against them are frightening. According to 
refugee officials who have watched the grue- 
some business, only 1 in 12 can expect to 
make it in the Balkan areas; only 1 in 6 in 
the Baltic areas. At best, in the German 
and Austrian occupation zones, where the 
attempt is easier, the chances of winning— 
that is to say, of getting safely through the 
iron curtain—are about 50-50. And the 
penalties for losing are concentration camp, 
torture, and most often death. 

Nevertheless, there are no lack of players. 
The awful game that began 5 years ago is 
still under way. From two to three thou- 
sand escape every month from under the 
iron heel of Red despotism. This means 
that at least eight or nine thousand make 
the try—and fail. Singly or in groups of two 
or three, these men, women, and children— 
yes, even children—match their courage and 
ingenuity against the terrific might of 
Stalin’s secret-police and frontier-guard , 
forces. 

To reach the world of freedom—the world 
which you and I accept as a matter of 
course—these refugees from communism 
have‘ crawled through swamps and trudged 
through forests. They have cut a path 
through barbed wire and hovered between 
life and death for days on flimsy rafts or in 
rowboats. 

It is for these heroes of our world in chaos 
that I am here to speak. In staking their 
lives for liberty, they have given proof of 
the grandeur of the human spirit. They 
have established a powerful claim on our 
conscience. In simple truth they are fighting 
not only their own but our battles in the 
world-wide struggle between human free- 
dom and totalitarian slavery. 

Every one who succeeded in escaping has 
behind him a nightmare journey across hun- 
dreds of miles bristling with machine guns, 
booby traps, police dogs, informers. But 
what do they find when they reach our side 
of the iron curtain? 

The sad fact is that after surviving the 
Russian roulette for freedom, those people 
generally face another nightmare. They face 
the ordeal of finding themselves homeless, 
hungry, unwanted surplus humanity—part 
of the huge army of wretched victims of 
total war who have come to be called dis- 
placed persons. 

For the hope of a new life in freedom 
they have thrown away their native land, 
their language, theiz, career, their worldly 
possessions. They imagined that the demo- 
cratic peoples would make them welcome and 
give them a helping hand. Now they dis- 
cover, in despair, that they are not re- 
garded as comrades in a common fight, but 
as a distressing nuisance. They find them- 
selves interlopers in Germany or Austria or 
Italy—areas already suffering under a great 
load of refugees and DP’s. Worst of all, the 
gates of democratic nations are almost en- 
tirely closed against them. 

These thousands of escapees whom I have 
described are only part of the vast and suf- 
fering displaced population. They join the 
hundreds of thousands who have been in a 
similar plight for years. They join the hordes 
of victims of German concentration camps— 
the veterans of Hitler’s gigantic slave-labor 
forces—the fugitives from a hated commu- 
nism who followed the retreating Germans 
to avoid being overrun by Stalin’s Red 
armies. 

At the end of the war, literally millions 
of men and women who had been dragged 
into the German slave-labor battalions, or 
who languished in German prisoner-of-war 
camps, were liberated. Those from the 
west—from Belgium, Holland, France, the 
Scandinavian countries—returned home, 
eagerly and joyously. 

But most of those from the east, alas, had 
no real home to return to. Their native 
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lands had been grabbed by the Communists 
and turned into satellites; or, as in the case 
of the Baltic republics and the eastern half 
of Poland, had been made part of the Soviet 
Union itself. For many of them going back 
would have meant jumping from the Nazi 
frying pan into the Communist fire. 

And so immense numbers chose to take 
their chances as displaced persons in the 
free world rather than to don the chains of 
Soviet tyranny. They were Poles, Latvians, 
Lithuanians, Estonians, Yugosiavs, and soon 
enough, as one nation after another was 
swallowed by Red imperialism, their numbers 
were swelled by Bulgarians, Rumanians, 
Hungarians, and finally Czechs and Slovaks. 

Nor should we overlook the hundreds of 
thousands of Russians who form part of this 
uprooted humanity. They, too, had been in 
Newi labor brigades, concentration camps, 
prisoner-of-war camps. The great majority 
had no choice but to return to their families 
in the Soviet homeland. Many others—to 
our eternal shame—were forced to go back 
at the point of American and British bayo- 
nets and machine guns, in accordance with 
an infamous secret covenant with Stalin 
made at Yalta. The rest, as we know, chose 
freedom. They did so knowing that they 
would be homeless and sometimes hunted 
vagrants in strange and not too hospitable 
lands. 

A special group among the mass of dis- 
placed humanity deserves special notice. I 
have spoken of it before in this series of 
broadcasts. I refer to the Polish soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen who had fought gallant- 
ly side by side with American and British 
forces on every front of the war in Europe 
and Africa. For this “‘crime” they were la- 
beled “enemies” by the new Communist mas- 
ters of Poland. Most of them have found 
new homes, but thousands, with their fam- 
ilies, still await resettlement, and their 
hopes, naturally, are focused on the United 
States of America. 

The words “displaced persons” have a cold, 
technical ring. They have come to have 
vaguely annoying overtones, if only because 
they represent another “problem” to dis- 
turb our comfortable complacency. But un- 
@er those words is the living reality of hu- 
man beings who are being cruelly punished 
though they are innocent of any special 
sins. In the final analysis they are the vic- 
tims of a historical struggle that is as much 
our concern as theirs. 

We owe these people a great debt of con- 
science. We owe it to them as Americans, 
as freemen, as human beings, as a nation 
involved in a crucial showdown with god- 
less communism. The displaced men and 
women end children have a first call on our 
compassion, But compassion, my friends, is 
not enough. What is needed urgently is im- 
mediate and practical help. That obliga- 
tion does not rest on society in the abstract, 
nor even on governments. It rests on in- 
dividual Americans. 

A small but vital step was taken by the 
United States Congress 2 years ago, when 
it passed a law permitting the entry of 205,- 
000 qualified DP’s. This year the law was 
amended to make an additional 100,000 eli- 
gible to come to America, plus about 50,000 
more in specific categories like the Polish 
war veterans. 

In line with this congressional action, 
roughly 100,000 have already arrived. With 
few exceptions they have adjusted them- 
selves readily to American life and are mak- 
ing valuable contributions by their labor, 
The agencies which have followed their fate 
here are all agreed that these newcomers 
will make first-rate Americans. A good many 
young men who only a few years ago were 
in DP camps in Germany or Austria are to- 
day fighting and dying for their adopted 
country on the battlefields of Korea—surely 


a dramatic symbol of our unity in the cause 
of freedom. 

How many of the remaining 250,000 eli- 
gible to replant their lives in American soil 
will be allowed to do so depends on you. 
Yes, on you. In order to qualify for an Amer- 
ican visa the would-be immigrants must be 
sponsored by American citizens. They must 
have what is technically called assurances 
of a job and a piace to live when they get 
here. And you're the ome who can provide 
them with those assurances. 

Somewhere in a bleek DP barracks overseas 
there is a family waiting and hoping for you 
to act. Whether that family will be given 
@ new lease on life, a chance to start fresh 
on some American farm, in some American 
industrial plant, or as a professional worker, 
depends on your willingness to sponsor that 
chance. 

Two years ago, even a year ago, there was 
some justified fear of unemployment. To- 
day that picture has changed, for the need 
of more and more working hands has be- 
come great and is growing more acute, 
Whatever the outcome in Korea, our coun- 
try will assuredly continue the program of 
rearming on which it is launched. That’s a 
good omen for the thousands seeking, and 
entitled under the law, to add their muscle 
power and their brain power to our common 
American pool. The last excuse for not 
sponsoring them has been removed. 

But I do not want to rest this plea for 
your cooperation merely on economic self- 
interest. The challenge is to our every in- 

tinct of American decency and sportsman- 
ship and Christian charity. 

The necessary assurances are being 
collected by a great many religious and 
secular organizations—Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish—as well as ethnic organizations of 
American Poles, Lithuanians, Hungarians, 
and so on. If you, or your church group, or 
some fraternal society of which you are a 
member, want, for instance, to become spon- 
sors for a few Polish displaced persons, write 
to the Polish-American Congress, in care of 
the station to which you are now listening. 


I repeat, the Polish-American Congress, . 


care of this station. You will be told pre- 
cisely how you can translate your feelings 
of human sympathy into concrete assist- 
ance, 

We must keep faith with those who died 
that a better world might be born. One im- 
mediate way to do this is to open for some 
victims of the war a new horizon of life and 
hope in our blessed America. We shall in- 
deed be unworthy of our blessings unless we 
show the will to share them, 


Secretary Acheson Convinces a Marine 
That the United States Has To Fight in 
Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I was pleased to note the apparently 
wide publicity which was given over the 
week end by the press and by radio com- 
mentators to the recent letter written 
by Secretary Acheson to the father of 
the young marine in California who, in 
a letter to his father in New Jersey, de- 
scribed the state of confusion and frus- 
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tration and expressed the doubts exist- 
ing in his own mind, which I think is 
typical of that in the minds of thou- 
sands of people who are honestly and 
sincerely asking, “Why are we in Korea?” 

I think it is significant that, upon 
reading the letter of Secretary of State 
Acheson, this young marine corporal, 
who had previously written that he and 
his friends can see “no cause to fight” 
in Korea, has been convinced that the 
Uniied States “.as to fight in Korea. He 
is quoted as saying “His letter has con- 
vinced me, and I would lke to get it 
across to all those people who do not 
think so.” 

It is unfortunate, in my opinion, that 
our leaders have not taken the initia- 
tive long before to explain in more de- 
tail, and more often to the people, the 
basis on which we are proceeding in 
formulating and implementing our for- 
eign policy—to permit the people of this 
Nation, particularly the youth of our 
country, who are being called upon to 
make the supreme sacrifice, to realize 
that in the actions which we are taking, 
we have every reason to believe that 
only by following such a course do we 
have any hope of building the kind of 
world in which we all wish to live. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to see these 
three letters, the one from the marine 
to his father, from the father to Mr. 
Acheson, and the Secretary’s reply, a 
complete answer to the burning ques- 
tions in the minds of many today, made 
available in a form which could be trans- 
mitted to all of our men in the services 
today in order that all doubts as to the 
necessity of our presence on the battle- 
fields today might be removed. I think 
our Committee on Foreign Affairs might 
well consider the benefits to be derived 
from the publication of this series of 
letters. 

Under the leave granted for the exten- 
sion of my remarks, I am including here- 
with the correspondence between Secre- 
tary of State Acheson and Mr. Moullette, 
assistant to the mayor of Camden, N. J. 
Mr. Moullette had asked Secretary 
Acheson to help him reply to a letter he 
had received from his son, Corp. John B, 
Moullette, USMCR, Camp Pendleton, 
Calif. The following is the text of Sec- 
retary Acheson's letier, together with 
the letter from Mr. Moullette and Cor- 
poral Moullette: 

Fesrvary 23, 1951. 

Dear Mr. MOvULtETTE: I have thought a 
great deal about the letter from your son, 
which you sent me, and your problem in 
answering it wisely and helpfully. It 
brought back many memories to me of 10 
years ago when my own son was in college, 
before he went to the Pacific, and I used to 
sit with him and his friends and talk over 
their problems which loomed ahead of 
them—and all of us. 

I thought then, and think now, that the 
real problem lies deeper than the question- 
ing of particular decisions, even the im- 
portant ones which distress your son. It 
lies in the fact, for which we may thank 
God, that these boys have been brought up 
in the fundamental decency and rightness 
of American life. They have lived in com- 
munities where they have breathed in with 
the air truth and tolerance of others’ in- 
terests, generosity, and good nature, hard 
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work, honesty, and fairness. To all of them 
opened the opportunity for happy and con- 
structive lives, their own homes and fami- 
lies, work to do, a part to play in the com- 
munity in a hundred ways. They saw no 
problems, here at home, that would not 
yield to effort, ingenuity, and the give-and- 
take of people who believe in the same right 
values. 

Now, just at the moment when they were 
about to enter fully as grown men in this 
world, its promise is dashed. In its place, 
they find hardship, loneliness, uncertainty, 
danger. They are separated from family and 
friends. Even worse, they are denied the 
natural development of their lives. The 
fact that this happens to them because 
some distant and shadowy figures in the 
Kremlin, controlling millions of people far 
from them, are setting out to make impos- 
sible such lives as they had every right and 
hope to have, does not help their frustration 
and bitterness. 

This agony of spirit, so understandable 
and right, makes it hard to believe that so 
monstrous an evil can exist in a world based 
upon infinite mercy and justice. 

But the fact is that it does exist. The 
fact is that it twists and tortures all our 
lives. And, I believe, to each of us in this 
case as in so many others, the great thing is 
not what happens to us but how we bear 
what happens to us. 

For our country, and for most of us as 
individuals, the period which has passed 
since VE- and VJ-days has been one of cruel 
disappointment, slowly forming resolution, 
and, finally, great determination and effort. 
The high hopes, for which great sacrifices 
were made during the war, did not come to 
ready fruition. That did not mean that 
these hopes—for peace, and for a good life 
for all—were wrong, or that the principles 
of freedom and justice on which they were 
based were not worthy of these sacrifices. 

What it did mean was that it was going 


to be a good deal harder to build the kind of 
world we wanted, than we thought it was 
going to be. 

We started out, even before the war had 
ended, building the foundation of the struc- 
ture of peace, of law and order in the world, 


in the United Nations. We hoped that all 
nations would work together in bringing this 
about. 

We came very close to realizing this as- 
piration. An international organization has 
been started functioning, and in some cases, 
it has performed extremely successfully. The 
role of the United Nations in the disputes ih 
Palestine and in Indonesia suggest that, far 
from being discouraged, we should be heart- 
ened by the progress that has been made. 

However, as it became clear that the rulers 
of the Soviet Union not only were not in- 
terested in cooperating with us, but were 
challenging the survival of our free institu- 
tions, and the independence of all nations, 
we have been obliged to build up our strength 
again, all of us. 

In some ways, this is an ancient problem, 
Our forebears on this continent had it cruelly 
impressed upon them that the liberty we en- 
joy is not won and preserved without unre- 
mitting effort, without sacrifice, without 
“eternal vigilance.” But we had for so long 
enjoyed the blessings of freedom, that we 
had come to accept this condition as auto- 
matically assured. It has fallen to us—to 
your son’s generation, and to ours—to take 
up again the defense of freedom against the 
challenge of tyranny. 

In other words, this isa new problem. Our 
country, which has risen to a position of 
unprecedented power and eminence in the 
world, is seeking to use that power in such a 
Way as to help bring about a peaceful inter- 
national order. This means that we have to 
be doing two things at once: While we move 


ahead in our efforts to build the kind of a 
world in which we can all live together peace- 
fully and in common helpfulnes, we are at 
the same time protecting ourselves from be- 
ing overrun by the tyranny which is run 
from Moscow. I have sometimes compared 
this two-pronged effort as being like the way 
our ancestors had to have some men drilling 
and keeping watch from the blockhouses, 
while others went on, tilling the fields. 

In a sense, we are standing with one foot 
in the world of our hopes for a future order 
among nations, and the other foot in the 
world of power. Both of these are part of the 
present reality. Unless we ave strong 
enough—we and the other free nations—to 
prevent the Soviet rulers from extending 
their control over the entire world, then we 
shall never have the chance to help build the 
kind of a world we all want. 

There are many terrible heartbreaks in 
this course of action, but there is no easier 
way to a peaceful world. Your son asks in 
his letter whether Korea proves anything. 
That he is heartsick over the loss of life 
and the destruction in Korea is right and 
good, and reflects what must be the in- 
stinctively humane feelings of good men 
everywhere. But I hope he will come to 
see that Korea proves—has already proved— 
a@ great deal. In Korea, the men and the 
nations who love freedom and who believe 
in the United Nations have made it clear 
that they are willing to fight for these 
things. By standing firm against aggression 
in Korea, we are doing our best to prevent 
the world from following the road which 
led us, twice in recent times, to world war. 
The heroic sacrifices which are now being 
made in Korea may enable the world to pass 
through this time of hostility and tension 
without the catastrophe, the greater destruc- 
tion, and the immeasurably greater sacrifices 
of a world conflict. 

I know that these thoughts I have written 
to you will not answer all the questions 
which you have touched on in your thought- 
ful letter, or which your son has mentioned, 
These are hard and complicated problems, 
for which there are no easy answers, and 
which a short letter could not deal with 
adequately. What I am concerned about is 
not that your son should feel that I, or 
the administration, or the Government is 
right on any particular issue. It is good 
that he should question whether the steps 
we are taking are right or are wrong. But 
what is important is that he feel, and that 
all our young people feel, a strong faith in 
the validity and the reality of the ideals 
on which this country was founded and on 
which it now endeavors to guide its actions. 
So long as our young people are steadfast 
in this faith, we can be assured of the 
vitality of our society, and its ability to 
go on meeting the challenges of the future. 

Yours sincerely, 
DEAN ACHESON. 


CAMDEN City Civit DEFENSE COUNCIL, 
Camden, N. J., January 19, 1951. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Enclosed, is a letter I ree 
ceived from my son this morning on my 
arrival at my office. I am sending it to you, 
since it is a letter which reflects the loose 
thinking on the part of many of our legisla- 
tors and publishers—it is a letter filled with 
answerable questions, but questions which 
require much in knowledge, substantial 
qualifications which can and should be made 
understandable—since the American people 
as a whole are a provincial lot. 

This lad of mine is 24 years old, a corporal 
in the Marine Corps at Camp Pendleton, 
Calif. He served with the First Division 
from 1944 to August 1946. Last September, 
he was hoping to enter Cornell University to 
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take his covrse in hotel management. In- 
stead, he went back in the Marine Corps, a 
Reserve. He was then, and I suspect now, 
bitter about it all. It so happens that in 
September 1949 I warned him not to put 
too much stock in his future, since I was 
positive we would be involved somewhere in 
the world before another year was out. He, 
my wife and many of my friends made life 
miserable for me, since they said I was war- 
mongering, when I was only evaluating the 
news as it was brought to me by a world 
press. 

This lad has been raised in the traditions 
which have been prevalent in this country 
since colonial days, his schooling is that of 
the average public-school pupil, and he has 
hed the advantage of books, magazines, news- 
p«pers from all over the world: he has trav- 
eied widely for his age, working on tramp 
steamers and tankers, and the United States 
is as his backyard at home, he knows it from 
Personal visits. 

The tenor of his letter about “foreign pol- 
icy” leaves me cold and my reply to him will 
be an explanation that foreign policy is al- 
ways fluid, that it must be so and has been 
8) since 1914 because of certain inescapable 
fucts. I will explain that we are a gullible 
pvople, that we won (or helped win) two wars 
and lost both times the peace, because we 
regarded winning wars in the same manner 
Wwe regard winning a football match. I will 
tell him something of the different mores 
of various people, of their hatreds, their 
jealousies. I will tell him that the broad 
policies of our foreign policy is laid down in 
the Constitution of the United States, in the 
convictions of our people, and their atti- 
tudes toward all peoples, all over the world. 

I will send him a copy of an address of 
mine, which he said was too deep for him to 
understand when he read it in its formative 
stage. I will try to open his eyes to an 
understanding of the forces about him which 
are inimicable to the general good of our 
people, to the powers which can be wielded 
to destroy a man, no matter how sincere and 
true he has been. I will cite the case of For- 
restal, of Hiss, of others who were earnest 
Americans of good understanding. I will in- 
dicate to him that the American people in 
their utter provincialism are tremendously 
jealous of their rights and prerogatives as 
free-born Americans, that they want the 
fruits thereof, but detest its responsibilities; 
that there are many men to advance their 
own interests against the interests of the 
whole people, take advantage of the situa- 
tions brought about by the eneral mis- 
understanding which have heen rostered by a 
press which is venal. 

What I am going to tell him of foreign 
policy will be my experiences in most of 
the countries of the world, where I have 
seen my own countrymen reflect the worst 
of their natures, since they were of the opin- 
ion that they were a race apart. I will tell 
him something of the spread of the common 
law throughout the world by the British, 
whom he had been taught by a venal press 
to despise, and it has been hard to offset 
his distrust of the British even though he 
has close blood relatives in Englang, and 
more of them in Denmark and France. 

Mr. Secretary, I have written you a long 
letter about a letter, but, what actually was 
also a motivation was a telephone call I re- 
ceived this morning from one of the prin- 
cipals of one of our high schools. He related 
to me that his teachers absolutely refused 
to take civil defense seriously, that it was 
a tempest in a teapot, and anyhow it was 
the figment of the administration's imagina- 
tion that caused all the furore—that we 
would never be bombed or otherwise at- 
tacked, note the remarks of various Senators 
and Congressmen, and anyway, What was it 
you read in the press? 
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I have had members of my own party dis- 
count the sincere efforts of the President 
of the United States, simply because they 
wished in that way to resist the necessity 
of facing up to a world that is becoming ine 
creasingly more atavistic and reprehensible. 

Mr. Secretary, I have lived on every con- 
tinent, worked in most of the countries of 
the world, or visited them, and I have a 
working knowledge of 10 languages, none of 
them taught to me academically but which 
I have learned because I needed them. I see 
about me so many things which are left 
undone, which should be done, and I want 
more than anything else to wake my coun- 
trymen up to the necessity of realizing we 
are not living in a chocolate-coated world, 
but one that is armed to the teeth against 
us by and through actual armor or armed 
against us in propagating the belief that we 
have only a nickel under foot to motivate 
our activities. 

I know of personal knowledge that most 
of the peoples of the world have a sneaking 
respect for us, that they like us fairly well 
for ourselves alone, that they fear us far 
more than we fear them, but all of whom 
could be turned against us simply because 
they are jealous of our way of life which we 
have earned for ourselves by hard work and 
ingenuity. I hope you will help me with 
this letter to my son. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE E. MOULLETTE, 
Assistant to the Mayor. 


January 16, 1951. 

Dear Dap: I just finished reading from 
the Los Angeles Examiner the impeachment 
resolution against Dean Acheson which was 
introduced into the California State Senate 
by State Senator Jack B. Tenney, Republi- 
can, from Los Angeles. I can’t help but 
think that the American people, Democrat 
and Republican alike, are fed up with the 
administration and its foreign policy. 

The way Truman is appropriating money 
is outrageous. It is my belief that he is tak- 
ing anyone’s word for it and spending money 
uselessly and needlessly. At present he is 
asking Congress for $71,500,000,000 which 
would cost each American $468. 

Do you not think that our foreign policy 
is fouled up a bit? What right have we to 
refuse Red China entry into the United 
Nations? I think she (Red China) has a 
right to voice her opinions about what is to 
take place in the Far East. After all, is she 
not a country out there just as Venezuela 
or Brazil is in our hemisphere? I say, “Let 
Red China into the UN and let her voice 
her vote and her opinions on what is to take 
place in the Far East.” 

The needless waste of life in Korea, on 
both sides, is shameful to the human race. 
Fighting will not settle anything. The only 
thing that I can see is being proven in Korea 
is: “Might over what may be right,” Red 
China being the might. The problem of Red 
China versus the world, or the best part of 
it, has to be settled at the round table and 
eventually it will be. Red China will be ad- 
mitted to the UN. So the UN will have 
lost the first round. We did better in the 
Boxer Rebellion, 

I thought that only Congress could de- 
clare war. Why doesn’t Congress either de- 
clare war against Red China or stop Truman 
from sending American troops throughout 
the world? Why should we take the brunt 
of it all? If the other countries in the UN 
won't supply the needed men and money 
then we should pull out of Korea and if 
need be, out of the UN and adopt something 
similar to what Hoover suggests. 

The morale of the fighting man is very 
low. Mainly because the American people 
aren't behind him. Here at Pendleton most 
of these men know what war is or what its 
atter-effects are and will be. Just last night 


at the “slopshute” (beer-hall) the men, not 
one or two, but the majority, were complain- 
ing about the way we were tricked into this. 
Everyone seems to have nothing but disfa- 
vorable thoughts and remarks about the 
foreign policy. These men aren’t afraid to 
fight, it’s just that they have no cause to 
fight. If ordered to, we will but only because 
of the obligation we have to each other. 
I guess it’s a form of “Brotherly Love.” 

Our only hope is that men our age 
throughout the world feel the same way and 
will state so to their leaders. By rebellion 
or other ways. After the loss of life, and 
property from the last war, everyone should 
want only peace. I believe that the people of 
our level want only peace but that the 
leaders (including Truman) are afraid to 
admit they are wrong and are ashamed to 
admit it for fear they will lose face. It looks 
that way, Dad! 

I guess I've tired your eyes by now so I'll 
secure for now. Good luck in your defense 
job. 

Love, 
JOHNNIE. 

P. S—I may be a rebel but these are my 
own thoughts and convictions, 


Northwest Power Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, a radio 
broadcast entitled “Northwest Power 
Situation,” delivered by Rudy Block 
over Station KOMO, Seattle, Wash., on 
Monday, February 19, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NorTHWEsT PoOwER SITUATION 
(Radio broadcast by Rudy Block) 


So great has been the spontaneous and 
organized pressure against Congress voting 
to spend $6,000,000 next year to link the 
electric power grids of California with the 
Bonneville Power Administration grid in 
Oregon and Washington that it appears 
certain the money will not be voted. 

Actually the only possibility of building 
the controversial tie-in would be if the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Porce tell Congress that as a na- 
tional defense safeguard the power connec- 
tion between California and the Pacific 
Northwest is vital. 

In the meantime Congress has been 
swamped with letters and telegrams oppos- 
ing the tie-in. Beside the Grange and cham- 
bers of commerce throughout the Pacific 
Northwest, the public utility districts and 
private power companies are lined up against 
the tie-in. 

Even in the Department of Interior itself 
there is a difference of opinion as to whether 
the tie-in should take place and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the Bureau of the 
Budget where the project was screened be- 
fore President Truman included it in the 
$71,000,000,000 budget stand out as the 
only proponents at this time. 

When he was in our Nation’s Capitol last 
week to appear before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee regarding next year’s ap- 
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propriations for Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, Dr. Paul Raver, the Bonneville Ad- 
ministrator, said he saw little hope for 
Congress to O. K. the tie-in item. 

As in the case of all controversies between 
private and public power advocates the 
Bonneville Administrator in the case of the 
tie-in ts trying to keep from taking sides. 

“It seems to me that it is economically 
sound to have it possible for surplus Caii- 
fornia power to be sold in the Pacific North- 
west and for surplus power in the Pacific 
Northwest to be sold in California,” Dr. 
Raver said. “For example, if we have sur- 
plus Bonneville power and sold it in Cali- 
fornia it would help preserve oil for national 
defense.” 

At the same time the Bonneville chief said 
he appreciated the position of those on both 
the California and Pacific Northwest side of 
the proposed hook-up who fear the loss to 
their own industries which might arise if 
needed power were being sold to a far-away 
area. 

The power situation continues to be a hot 
topic these days and besides the tie-in con- 
troversy the power fight is raging over the 
aluminum program and also over the Wash- 
ington State squabble in connection with 
the proposed sale of the Washington Water 
Power Co. and public-utility districts. 

This latter fight has centered at the State 
legislature but its Washington, D. C., angles 
include the decision last week by the Se- 
curities Exchange Commission that field 
hearings in the State would be held before 
the Commission acts on the proposed deal. 

Another power controversy is the matter 
of where the Aluminum Co. of America will 
locate another aluminum production plant 
in the Pacific Northwest. Privately Alcoa 
is apparently hoping that it will set up its 
new plant near McNary Dam, but from re- 
cent conferences with Government power of- 
ficials it became virtually certain that this 
Plant will be located at Wenatchee. Until 
Alcoa signs its power contracts with Bonne- 
ville and the PUD, however, the deal is not 
set. In the meantime the town of Coulee 
Dam hopes it will get the Alcoa plant, but 
this appears to be a forlorn hope as Wen- 
atchee has the inside track. Incidentally, 
once Wenatchee does get the Alcoa plant 
or any other new industry using Bonne- 
ville power, it will quiet a long-drawn com- 
plaint which see Wenatchee residents un- 
happy over the fact that their city is so 
near Grand Coulee Dam, but the big Bonne- 
ville transmission lines running through 
Wenatchee carry the dam's power to distant 
places. 

The eastern newspapers have published 
little news about the important power situa- 
tion, but last week Washington Representa- 
tive HuGH MITCHELL attained widespread 
publicity when he made public his letter to 
Secretary of Interior Oscar Chapman charg- 
ing discrimination against the Pacific North- 
west by the Defense Electric Power Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Mitchell’s blast was aimed at a re- 
ported memorandum issued by Defense Pow- 
er Administrator Clifford B. McManus. Mr. 
McManus is a former Georgia Power Co. ex- 
ecutive and his present attitude seems to 
favor halting new power projects in the 
Pacific Northwest. In place of this, Mr. Mc- 
Manus seems to feel, natural gas and coal 
in other parts of the Nation should be used. 

For the last 2 weeks Senator Macnuson 
has been on top of this problem. In the 
hope of settling the issue without headlines, 
MAGNUSON talked to Chapman, to 
Dave Bell, the President's closest adviser on 
power matters, and to McManus himself. 
The gist of Macnuson’s talks is: “We won't 
stand for discrimination against the North- 
west in the allocation of defense industries.” 

Mr. Mitchell’s letter actually puts Secretary 
Chapman on the spot to make public his 
position as to whether he favors the expan- 
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sion of the aluminum industry in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Looking at the situation impartially it ap- 
pears from the testimony before the Celler 
committee investigating monopoly in the 
aluminum industry that new aluminum 
plants can be built quickly in areas where 
coal or natural gas are available. It is also 
a fact that such plants are cheaper than a 
power dam and that they can be built near 
centers of industrial production which are 
not as close to Soviet Russia as is the Pacific 
Northwest. 

However, from a military standpoint, it 
is certain that in this age of aviation and 
guided missiles no part of the United States 
is out of reach of Russian air power, just as 
no part of Russia or Europe is out of reach 
of American air power. 

And economically, while the first phase of 
a new aluminum plant might be cheaper if 
gas engines are used the maintenance cost 
and the ultimate increase in gas or coal due 
to depletion of resources, would make these 
plants costly to our national defense. 

In other words the low cost of hydroelectric 
power makes this type of energy the most 
economical for aluminum production. 

Alcoa, the giant of the aluminum industry, 
apparently realizes this or it easily could 
be planning its new plant in some other area 
of the Nation. 

But the problem of Representative Mrr- 
CHELL and other Pacific Northwest Members 
of Congress to sell their colleagues and Gov- 
ernment agency heads on the fact that hydro- 
power is the best power for aluminum pro- 
duction is not an easy one. 

The South holds the key positiors in the 
Eighty-second Congress and it is the South- 
west and Texas where natural gas is plentiful, 
Eastern coal mine operators are also alert 
to the situation and see in the alumi: um de- 
fense stockpiling a potential outlet for coal 
via steam plant. 

Turning now to another phase of the power 
situation Congress is faced with the question 
of how much money to appropriate for new 
authorized dams. These dams, such as Ice 
Harbor Dam, would be added to the Bonne- 
ville grid and help meet the growing demand 
for power throughout the Pacific Northwest. 

Secretary Chapman is also the head man 
when it comes to Interior Department re- 
quests for funds for new dams. His friends 
within the department are not too happy 
over his getting dragged into the controversy 
over whether the Federal Power Commission 
should issue a permit to the city of Tacoma 
for new dams on the Cowlitz River in the 
State of Washington. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service within the 
Department opposes these dams as killers 
of fish while city of Tacoma boosters for the 
dams are not satisfied over Secretary Chap- 
man’s holding back on a strong appeal for 
the dams to be built. 

Behind the scenes when the Cowlitz con- 
troversy was hot and heavy last year sug- 
gestion was made by some of Secretary 
Chapman’s advisers that the Government 
should have approved the Cowlitz dams and 
then pass the controversy to the Washington 
State Legislature. The legislature, it was 
admitted would probably block the dams to 
protect the fishing industry, but at least the 
controversy would be away from Secretary 
Chapman and his Department. 

C. Girard Davidson, the former Assistant 
Secretary of Interior, is a factor in the 
power controversy. This time it is not over 
Mr. Davidson's pet CVA project, but the over- 
all power situation which involves the alu- 
minum picture we have tried to describe. 

As a consultant for the Interior Depart- 
ment Mr. Davidson has been working on a 
report to show the power potentialities of the 
Pacific Northwest—as they are today and as 
they will be next year, the year after and 
so on for the next decade. 
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His report is expected to offset the sur- 
veys which are the reported basis for the 
Defense Electric Power Administration atti- 
tude that the aluminum program in the 
Pacific Northwest should be halted. Inci- 
dentally, it will include a recommendation 
that three steam plants be built in scattered 
areas to help firm up the power pool. 





Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the statement given 
this morning by Mr. S. Abbot Smith be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee. This subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman, was set up by 
Chairman SPARKMAN to develop a report 
on the manpower problems of smaller 
independent business. I knew Mr. Smith 
during the war as a fellow member of 
the Committee on Small Business of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
and after the war as a fellow trustee of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. He is past president of the Smaller 
Business Association of New England. 
Mr. Smith is an outstanding representa- 
tive of independent business and I am 
sure my colleagues in Congress will agree 
that his statement of this morning shows 
he is not only well informed on problems 
arising from the current crisis but that 
he presents intelligent and constructive 
suggestions. I commend in particular 
the point illustrated by the two small 
companies in Connecticut which are 
troubled not so much by present ills as 
by the uncertainty which clouds their 
future. Businessmen operate largely on 
their guesses about the future. Obvi- 
ously smaller independent businessmen 
cannot do an enterprising job when they 
live in daily fear they will be put out of 
business, their working capital will be 
lost, and their years of effort in building 
a business to a profitable point will be 
sacrificed. 

Mr. Smith’s ‘leadership deserves the 
thanks, not only of the New England 
business community, but of businessmen 
everywhere. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or S. Assor SmrrH BEFORE THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINEss, 
Unirep States SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE HEAR- 
ING ON MANPOWER 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name is S. Abbot Smith. I am 

president of Thomas Strahan Co., a small 
concern manufacturing fine wallpaper in 

Chelsea, Mass., a past president and still a 

director of the Smaller Business Association 

of New England. 

I wish to thank you, gentlemen, for the 
privilege of appearing before you today and 
at the same time tell you how glad we small- 
business men are that you are holding this 
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hearing now in time to ascertain the facts 
and then we hope to devise manpower poli- 
cies which will avoid the mistakes and un- 
necessary disruptions of the last war. As 
we all know too well, many skilled men were 
ruthlessly plucked from their businesses and 
put into uniform with dire results to their 
businesses and the economy, but with little 
advantage to the Army beyond adding an- 
other man because their special skills were 
so seldom fully utilized. 

Our armed services must have men, but 
we also must maintain a strong and expand- 
ing economy for that is basically our most 
Potent weapon against Russia. This period 
of tension may, probably will, go on for 
years. We cannot afford to stop expanding 
and growing now. 

The strength of our economy lies in its 
being a system in which everyone can go 
into business or out at will. It is a sys- 
tem which automatically screens out the 
ineficient. The survivors go on and grow, 
some become big. It is a system which fur- 
nishes leaders for the country in all fields. 

If all-out war comes, then we must have 
total mobilization of all resources, includ- 
ing manpower. But that time has not yet 


come. 
Today it is more important to keep small 
companies going than just to get another 


man to swell the numbers in uniform and 
perhaps only to pound a typewriter at some 
base which in most cases could probably 
be done more efficiently by a WAC or a WAVE 
anyway. Yet in many cases the taking of 
just those one or two men if they are key 
men or specialists will wreck or seriously in- 
jure a small company. 

That is what we must avoid until the 
emergency becomes really acute and there 
is no alternative. 

Although this situation may and does 
occur in some of the larger “small come 
panies,” I am thinking now more particu- 
larly of the really smaller companies, those 
we'll say employing 100 or less which make 
up more than 90 percent of the businesses 
of the Nation. 

Take the many cases where veterans of 
the last war have gone into business for 
themselves. They are the key men in those 
little businesses. Isn't it better for the 
country in the long run to let those men 
grow and expand, to prove their mettle, per- 
haps be amongst our top leaders 20 years 
hence rather than to pull them back into 
the Army and wreck the business they 
started with their savings, kept going with 
their sweat? 

It takes years to train many of our 
specialists and skilled workers. They can't 
be replaced in 3 months or 6 months ex- 
cept by enticing a similar worker from some 
other employer. Where is the gain there? 
This brings up the whole question of labor 
pirating, a sore subject with many small 
companies, but with too many ramifications 
to take up now. 

At this point let us consider for a moment 
how these key men are pulled out of their 
small companies. First there is the draft. 
So far the draft calls have not been heavy 
and draft boards have been lenient in 
granting deferments. From all indications, 
however, it appears it will be a different 
story by next fall as present deferments 
expire and the services need more men. 

Secondly, there are the Reserves and the 
National Guard. Here we have to make a 
distinction it seems to me between the 
Volunteer Reserves and the officers of the 
Inactive Naval Reserve. Many officers signed 
up for the Volunteer and Organized Re- 
serves seeing an opportunity to make some 
easy money. Thus you can say there is no 
reason why they should not be called when 
wanted no matter what they may be doing. 
They went into it with their eyes open and 
the employer who hired them did likewise. 
Nevertheless, I still say that we are being 
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“penny-wise and pound-foolish” if the call- 
ing of such men now means a small busi- 
ness must fold up. 

In the case of naval officers there is a 
difference because they were not allowed 
to resign, but had to stay in the Reserves. 
There is therefore still more reason for not 
calling them at this time if they wish to 
continue in the small business where they 
are presently employed. 

Many people will say we are creating a 
tempest in a teapot, that we are crying 
before we are hurt. In one sense that is 
true. Up to this moment not many key 
men have been called but I can tell you 
positively there are thousands of small con- 
cerns in New England who are scared to 
death as to what is going to happen to 
them a little later when present deferments 
expire, when draft boards needing more men 
become less lenient, when more and more 
of the Reserves are called back. 

I know one small company started since 
the war which is just getting into its stride 
after tough sledding and now doing valuat’> 
military work. The business is entirely de- 
pendent on two young men both naval offi- 
cers in the last war and still in the Reserves 
because they can’t get out. Presumably the 
importance of the work they are doing will 
keep them where they are. But who knows? 
We saw queer things happen in the last war 
when highly skilled men were put in fields 
completely unrelated to their training. 

I checked with a small company in Con- 
necticut last week and tried to get one of 
the partners to come down here today, but 
they are tremendously busy and couldn't 
take the time off. One of their key execu- 
tives is in the Naval Reserve, he was deferred 
but the case comes up again in May. Their 
foreman is in the Air Forces Reserve. They 
are terribly worried for fear they will lose 
these two men. 

I know of another case in Massachusetts 
where the master mechanic, the “set-up” 
man in a small company, was in the Naval 
Reserve and was called last December. He 
got a deferment, but the appeal board has 
turned down a request for indefinite defer- 
ment and they don’t know what they’ll do. 

There is another small company in New 
Haven, Conn., where the executives are tear- 
ing their hair because they and the superin- 
tendent are all in the Naval Reserve. They 
have had no calls yet but don’t know when 
the lightning may strike. 

That is another bad feature of this man- 
power situation—the uncertainty of it all, 
the lack of a clear policy which everyone can 
know and plan on. Any number of young 
men have come to our plant looking for a 
job. In spite of the need for men, no one 
will hire them for they are either of draft 
age or in the Reserves. Consequently, no 
one wants to hire them, spend time and 
money breaking them in, and then lose them 
just when they are becoming worth some- 
thing in the job. 

Over the radio the other morning I heard 
the announcement that Pratt & Whitney in 
Hartford is going to want 11,000 more work- 
ers this spring. That high lights another 
reason for letting the small companies keep 
their men—to avoid so far as possible the 
awful congestion we saw during the last war 
in the defense centers. 

Surely it is ever so much better from every 
point of view to subcontract the work to the 
greatest extent possible to the small con- 
cerns in smaller towns where the workmen 
can live at home, where housing is already 
adequate and more housing does not have 
to be built, consuming additional critical 
labor and materials, where schools and pub- 
lic utilities are already available, rather 
than to close those small plants and force 
the men to move to already congested areas 
or at best spend unnecessary hours commut- 
ing long distances. 


Some of you may have seen in the February 
issue of the American Machinist a report on 
the speech made January 31 in New York by 
Herbert F. Jahn, president of the National 
Tool and Die Manufacturers Association, in 
which he said that the Nation's 3,000 con- 
tract shops are losing men to the armed 
services, and thus imperiling the rearmament 
effort through Selective Service Board failure 
to recognize that the supply of such crafts- 
men is short, about the same as 1941, and 
that it takes a long time to train them. This 
crisis has arisen in part, he said, because 
local draft board officials have sole power 
to decide if skilled workers shall be inducted. 
There is no single national office to which 
plants can appeal for release from further 
depletion of their vital manpower. 

When discussing this subject of manpower 
we usually think of manufacturing, but to 
my mind key men of small wholesalers, re- 
tailers, or service industries are just as im- 
portant. They serve a local need or they 
wouldn't exist. Even though the business 
in question is not listed amongst the essen- 
tial industries I still think that until the 
emergency is more acute it is better for our 
economy in the long run to leave key men 
running those businesses, keeping our free- 
enterprise system alive and dynamic. Many 
will have to close anyway but insofar as 
possible we should avoid the wholesale clos- 
ings which took place during the last war 
when hundreds of thousands of small busi- 
nesses closed their doors, when the big be- 
came bigger and the small fewer. 

Please do not misunderstand me, the na- 
tional defense comes first, before every other 
consideration. Individuals and groups of 
individuals must be willing to make what- 
ever sacrifices may be necessary for the good 
of our country as a whole. I firmly believe 
they are and will be willing to make those 
sacrifices if they are told clearly and con- 
cisely what must be done and why. 

The armed services must have the number 
of men our experts decide is necessary. The 
only question is how can that number be 
obtained with the least damage to our over- 
all economy. This means considering the 
individuals themselves and the occupations 
from which they are taken. 

My personal feeling is that the draft 
should be lowered to 18. Those boys make 
good soldiers and after all they will be 19 
before they get their full training. Having 
no established place in industry their draft- 
ing does less harm to their own future and 
to industry than does taking older men who 
have definitely started their careers, who in 
many cases have family obligations and who 
have already made a place for themselves 
in their businesses. 

One of the major differences between large 
and small business is that large business has 
many men in each department and over- 
lapping in their functions, while in small 
business there is usually only one man per- 
forming each function, if indeed the one 
man does not perform several functions. 
Take one or several men from the large busi- 
ness, there are others ready to cover up, but 
if one of these key men is taken from small 
business it leaves a hole which cannot be 
filled and frequently means the disintegra- 
tion of the business. 

To sum up, we need a clear national policy 
on manpower needs and the plans for filling 
those needs so that the individuals con- 
cerned both of draft age and in the Reserves 
and business know what to expect and can 
make definite plans accordingly. 

There must be provisions specifying that 
skilled workers needed for defense work will 
not be taken for the armed services unless 
it is certain their skills will be of greater 
use to the country in the armed services 
than where now located and assuring that 
once inducted those skills are utilized to the 
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full rather than not used at all as we saw 
happen all too often in the last war. 

There should be a definite policy imple- 
mented by draft boards and the armed serv- 
ices that short of all-out war key men are 
not to be taken from small businesses 
whether listed as essential to defense or not. 
At this point they are essential to our over- 
all economy and future growth. 


Income-Tax Exemptions for Members of 
the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the February 24 issue of the 
Army-Navy-Air Force Journal. This 
publication, which has for so long dedi- 
cated itself to the interests of the Armed 
Forces of the Nation, makes some very 
cogent observations on S. 891, a bill 
which I and four other Senators intro- 
duced 2 weeks ago to grant special in- 
come-tax exemptions for all members 
of the Armed Forces. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALL-SERVICE INCOME-Tax EXEMPTIONS 


Senator Herbert H. LEHMAN (Democrat- 
Labor, New York), acting for himself and 
a group of both Republican and Democratic 
Senators, is sponsoring legislation to apply 
a special income-tax exemption for all serv- 
ice personnel to replace the present military 
deductions confined to those serving in the 
Korean combat zone. Senator LEHMAN 
would allow a special personal deduction 
of $600 a year to all commissioned and en- 
listed personnel with an additional $100 ex- 
emption for each dependent in addition to 
the spouse. This basic figure is only one- 
half of that allowed to service personnel dur- 
ing World War II and should be increased 
to at least that figure. However, the prin- 
ciple of special military exemptions is well 
founded and amply justified. Already the 
tax laws provide extra personal deductions 
for persons over 65 years of age and for blind 
persons, thus recognizing the need for special 
exemptions to cover special conditions. 
Certainly the unsettled life of service per- 
sonnel justifies special income-tax relief. 
Families are uprooted and moved from time 
to time. Additional expenses are incurred 
in educating children. Uniforms and equip- 
ment cost more than civilian clothing. 
Ownership and operation of a private car 
is almost a necessity on most posts where 
distances from quarters to duty are great 
and where many live far from the post itself. 
The Senate Finance Committee and the 
House Ways and Means Committee should 
study this situation carefully. We feel that 
the facts not only will justify the principle 
advocated in Senator LEHMAN’s bill but will 
show the need for a more substantial basic 
military deduction. Special compensation 
for the men actually in the fighting zones 
can be handled better through the estab- 
lishment of a system of combat pay such as 
that recommended by the Department and 
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now awaiting consideration by the congres- 
sional committees. Both the over-all mili- 
tary income-tax deduction and the hazard 
pay for service in combat zones should be 
permanent legislation. 


Communism in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


M:. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article by William Fulton enti.led 
“Capitalist Money Helps Reds Carry Out 
Socialist Schemes,” published in the 
Washington Times-Herald on Sunday, 
March 4, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CarrraList Money Hetps Reps Carry OUT 
Soctatist ScHEMES—HerIrs or Earty MIL- 
LIONAIRES PLAY ROLES AS ANGELS FOR MANY 
Lert-Winc Groups 

(By William Fulton) 

New York, March 3.—One of the strangest 
developments of the drive to saddle com- 
munism on the United States is the recruit- 
ment of millionaires whose fathers or grand- 
fathers made their fortunes in a free, demo- 
cratic, capitalist society. 

Most of these hybrid offspring operate 
here in New York where the atmosphere of 
“foreignism” and “internationalism” suits 
them. Ever since the Bolshevik revolution, 
the Reds have cultivated idie men and 
women with money in this town. 


FLATTERED BY PINKOS 


Red organizers prey un the frustration 
these cafe society characters feel because 
they haven't achieved the fame of their an- 
cestors. They have been made to feel im- 
portant by flattering offices in Red-front 
organizations, by being hailed as “liberals,” 
espousing causes of “social significance,” or 
“freedom,” or “democracy,” by affixing 
names to petitions on behalf of Stalinoid 
characters and numerous other tricks 
through which the Communist underworld 
carries on its propaganda. 

Pioneer patriarch of the Pinko flock 1s 
Corliss Lamont, son the late Thomas W. La- 
mont, multimillionaire partner in the John 
Pierpont Morgan banking firm. Corliss, 
former chairman of Friends of the Soviet 
Union, boasts 46 separate citations for afilia- 
tion with Red-front set-ups in Appendix 9 
of the reports of the special House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

The younger Lamont, after preparing at 
exclusive Exeter Academy and being indoctri- 
mated at Harvard University, has been de- 
scribed as “the upper class near-intellectual 
Griven perversely to assert himself by an ex- 
tremist past.” 

DEFEATED KREMLIN 


Lamont conducted affairs of Friends of the 
Soviet Union along the same policy line laid 
down by Moscow as avowed Communist lead- 
ers in this country. For example, when 
Prof. John Dewey and other significant fig- 
ures in American education condemned the 
1937 Moscow purge trials and ““confessions,” 
Lamont rose to defend the Kremlin. 


Shortly before the outbreak of World War 
II, Lamont sponsored a letter supporting the 
Soviet Union on every count. This epistle, 
for which Lamont garnered 400 signatures, 
denied the “fantastic falsehood” that Rus- 
sia could have anything in common with 
Germany and called those who spread such 
a@ report “Fascists and their allies’ out “to 
prevent a united aggression front.” 

Then came the Hitler-Stalin nonaggres- 
sion pact which opened the door for the 
invasion of Poland, Lamont allowed his 
Friends of the Soviet Union to disband 
without public announcement but he con- 
tinued personally to hew strictly to the Mos- 
cow line. 


REPRESENTS RED INTERESTS 


Paralleling the Lamont career is that of 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field, millionaire rep- 
resentative of Red China interests in this 
country. He refused to answer questions of 
congressional committees investigating Com- 
munist activities and has been charged with 
contempt. 

Field is the great-grandson of Commodore 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, wealthiest financier 
and railroad magnate of his time. He is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William Osgood Field, 
who are now dead, and grandson of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Douglas Sloane. 

The great-grandson of the doughty com- 
modore attended fashionable Hotchkiss 
Preparatory School and then went to Har- 
vard. He also studied at the London School 
of Economics where he soaked up socialism 
at the feet of the late Prof. Harold Laski. 

Field took out his Red card in the Socialist 
Party in 1928. Before the Second World War 
he bobbed into prominence as executive 
secretary of the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion. This Red-facade organization was con- 
sistently antiwar during the life of the 
Soviet-Nazi pact but switched over after 
Hitler attacked Russia. 

Louis Budenz, ex-Communist editor, told 
the Senate that Field was a member of the 
American Communist politburo from 1936 
on and was assigned to infiltrate the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. Field became 
chairman of the board and Owen Lattimore, 
also accused by Budenz as a Communist 
agent, was editor of the institute’s maga- 
zine, Pacific Affairs. 

Last fall Field registered as a foreign agent 
representing Red China financial interests, 


MARSHALL FIELD FORTUNE USED 


Another old fortune which has been 
poured into the left-wing propaganda stream 
in this country is that founded by Marshall 
Field, the Chicago department store king. 
His grandson, Marshall Field 3d, suddenly 
faced to the left in the 1930's and became a 
votary of the Roosevelt administration. 

Educated at Eton and Cambridge in Eng- 
land, Field had gained prominence as an 
international playboy, racing stableman, 
grower of fancy fiowers, and host at fash- 
lonable grouse shoots. For an unrevealed 
reason Field went to Dr. Gregory F. Zilboorg, 
a New York psychiatrist of Russian birth, for 
examination. From that time on Field 
sharply switched his course. 

He started the alleged newspaper PM in 
New York, a happy feeding trough for left- 
wingers and Communists of all sorts. After 
sinking several millions in this venture he 
started the Sun in Chicago, it is said, at the 
behest of the late President Roosevelt. This 
paper also flopped and was merged with the 
Times. 

Another piece of the old J. P. Morgan 
banking fortune is also finding its way into 
the New Republic, which is edited by the 
radical Michael Straight. The real angel is 
his mother, Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst of Lon- 
don, widow of the late Morgan partner, Wil- 
lard Straight. Mrs. Elmhirst has bankrolled 
the pinkish New Republic to the tune of sev- 
eral million dollars. 
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Millions are also being funneled into Com- 
munist and left-wing drives via the big 
foundations. One of the most notorious is 
the Robert Marshall Civil Liberties Trust 
and Foundation. Robert Marshall, son of 
Louis, a law partner of Samuel Untermeyer, 
left $1,534,090 in 1939 for the cause of trade- 
unionism, civil liberties, and preservation of 
wildlife. 

DEFENDED REMINGTON 


Recently the Marshall money went into 
the defense of William W. Remington, Com- 
merce Department economist convicted of 
perjury in connection with spy-ring activi- 
ties. Other Marshall money has been con- 
tributed toward the Rev. L. M. Birkhead's 
Friends of Democracy, well-known smear 
outfit of patriotic Americans and organiza- 
tions. 

Trustees of the Marshall Civil Liberties 
Trust include Roger Baldwin, who has been 
identified with organizations deemed sub- 
versive by the Government; Edwin S. Smith, 
former member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and later executive director of 
the National Council for American-Soviet 
Friendship; John F. Finerty, lawyer for nu- 
merous pinko causes; Gardner Jackson, 
Roosevelt intimate and once chairman of 
the Council for Pan-American Democratic 
Union which is on the Department of Justice 
list as subversive, and James Marshall, 
brother of the late Robert and member of the 
New York City Board of Education. 


Ed Allen’s Fireside Thoughts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Ed Al- 
len’s Fireside Thoughts.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ep ALLEN’S FIRESIDE THOUGHTS 

Within the past few weeks I have had 
occasion to travel from coast to coast, visit- 
ing with many people along the way. Every- 
where I went, the people I talked to seemed 
to have one thing in common: fear. Of 
course, I do not say that my experience re- 
veals a true cross-section of the American 
frame of mind, but never in the darkest 
days following Pearl Harbor was I as con- 
scious of such a lack of confidence in our 
destiny as I find now. 

These fears were expressed in many ways: 
fear for the lives and future of our sons 
and daughters; fear for the destruction of 
our economy; fear for a greater loss of our 
freedoms. In fact, fear for the loss of the 
American way of life, with all that it im- 
plies. It seems strange to me that I have 
found little concern of the atomic bomb or, 
in fact, of Communist aggression. 

Since I have but little space, I have tried 
to boil my impressions down to my size and 
have come to the conclusion that these 
misgivings and fears have their origin in 
the failure of our Government in its dealings 
with other nations. There is widespread 
fear of what our Government will commit 
the American people to next. 

It appears to me that people are afraid of 
Government, afraid of the worid leaders 
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who have, in one way of another, come into 
the position of domination over the lives 
and the acts of the great majority of the 
people of the earth. Today, it would appear 
that any one of several world leaders can 
wake up on the wrong side of the bed and, 
with a single gesture, set millions of people 
at each others throats. Recall that but a 
few short days before the “police action” in 
Korea, the American people were assured 
that Korea was considered indefensible and 
not within our defense perimeter. What 
happened? Did someone get up on the wrong 
side of the bed? So far as I know, neither 
the American people nor Congress have been 
given any explanation for the change in 
attitude. Is it possible that we have so 
degenerated into statism that we are not 
entitled to know? 

In one way or another, it’s certain that 
we have been pushed, led, frightened and 
driven into a national emergency of un- 
precedented gravity, calling for the. drafting 
of our 18-year-old children, controls of 
wages, production, and taxes until they hurt. 
Yet, strangely, there is no mention of vote- 
buying handouts here at home or the elimi- 
nation of tax-free spending money of Gov- 
ernment officials or, as a matter of fact, any 
real assurance that the new powers and 
money cannot be used so as to promote 
greater tragedies in the future. 

As I see it, our greatest and brightest 
hope is that the new Congress will rise to 
unprecedented heights of statesmanship, 
that it will possess the foresight, the wisdom, 
the judgment, the unselfishness, and the 
courage to lead this Nation back to the prin- 
ciples upon which it was founded, to a posi- 
tion where its citizens may look forward to 
each tomorrow as we have in the past with 
dignity and confidence. It can be accom- 
plished if the new Congress will lead the 
way. 


In Fairness to Government Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp an article from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of March 5, 1951, 
by Joseph Young. 

Mr. Young, a staff member of the 
Washington Evening Star, is a recog- 
nized specialist on news concerning Gov- 
ernment employees, and his column, the 
Federal Spotlight, is widely read. 

It is pointed out by the columnist that 
the Civil Service Commission is plan- 
ning a crackdown on inefficient and 
wasteful personnel practices. This ac- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, is one that is long 
overdue, not only because big govern- 
ment has become one of the most ex- 
pensive items in the tax bills which 
bears so heavily upon everyone of us, but 
particularly because the faithful and dil- 
igent Government employee frequently 
has been placed at a disadvantage, and 
has had no alternative but to acquiesce 
silently in the continuance of job prac- 
tices which would not be tolerated in 
private employment, 


The article is as follows: 
THE FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT 
(By Joseph Young) 


RAMSPECK PLANS TO CRACK DOWN ON WASTEFUL 
PERSONNEL POLICY 


A crackdown on inefficient and wasteful 
personnel practices wherever they are found 
in Government is planned by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission under the leadership of Rob- 
ert Ramspeck. 

Mr. Ramspeck, who is expected to be con- 
firmed soon as Commission Chairman, feels 
very strongly about the necessity of the Com- 
mission taking the leadership in seeing to 
it that the Government utilizes its own man- 
power to its fullest ability. 

Mr. Ramspeck tells friends that’s one of 
the main reasons he resigned his $25,000 
Air Transport Association job to take the 
$16,000-a-year Commission chairmanship. 
He feels that the full utilization of man- 
power is one of the Government’s gravest 
problems and one particularly urgent right 
now in the national emergency. 

For many years, the Commission has hesi- 
tated to tell agencies how to run their per- 
sonnel operations, feeling that it did not 
have the necessary legislative or executive 
authority to do so. 

However, Mr. Ramspeck and Budget Bu- 
reau Officials feel that the Commission does 
have the authority and should take the lead 
in this field. 

Consequently, Commission investigators 
will probe the personnel operations of the 
various agencies to see if wasteful and in- 
efficient practices exist. Any such practices 
will be brought to the agencies’ attention, 
with an order to get their house in order. If 
this is not done, the Commission will report 
the condition to the Budget Bureau for ap- 
propriate action, and also to the proper com- 
mittees in Congress. 

This marks a radical departure from past 
Government personnel policy and conceiv- 
ably could lead to large economies and much 
greater efficiency in personnel operations. 


Veterans Subjected to Fraud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial en- 
titled “Veterans Subjected to Fraud,” 
published in the Washington Post, and 
reprinted as a public service by the In- 
ternational Latex Corp., of Dover, Del., 
in the New York Times of January 31, 
1951. 

By pointing up an issue which is of 
such public importance as whether vet- 
erans are receiving adequate medical 
care in the veterans’ hospitals, the In- 
ternational Latex Corp. is rendering a 
distinguished public service. In order 
to understand a controversy of this kind, 
it is important that the public be in- 
formed of the facts and of the different 
viewpoints about the controversy, 

The editorial follows: 

VETERANS SUBJECTED TO FRAUD 

The only consoling thing about the de- 
parture of Dr. Paul B. Magnuson from his 
post as medical director of the Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration is that the reasons have been 
frankly stated. Dr. Magnuson refused to 
enter into the usual interchange of sweet 
nothings; instead, he asserts that he was 
fired—and fired as the result of a long-con- 
tinued squabble with Veterans’ Administra- 
tor Gray over whether doctors or politically 
inspired meddlers were to run medical serv- 
ices for veterans. This candor from Dr. Mag- 
nuson at least gives the country a chance to 
see what is happening. 

From our standpoint it is unmitigated 
tragedy, notwithstanding the amiability and 
good intentions of Dr. Magnuson's successor, 
Vice Adm. Joel T. Boone. More than any 
other man, Dr. Magnuson is responsible for 
building Veterans’ Administration medical 
care from a fourth-rate, bureaucracy-ridden 
service to the best service available any- 
where. He has done this by earning the re- 
spect, cooperation and active participation of 
the medical profession. He has insisted on 
locating hospitals near medical schools, thus 
enabling veterans to enjoy the services of 
the best civilian doctors. He has resisted 
every effort by Members of Congress and 
others to determine hospital sites by consid- 
erations of patronage. 

A brilliant Chicago orthopedic surgeon and 
teacher, Dr. Magnuson has been singularly 
dedicated to the public service. A measure 
of this dedication is that he stuck to his job 
and refused point blank to resign despite a 
round of heckling, interference, and indig- 
nity that would have discouraged most men. 
When Gen. Omar N. Bradley and Maj. Gen. 
Paul R. Hawley in 1945 undertook the her- 
culean task of modernizing the VA to serve 
15,000,000 new veterans, Dr. Magnuson was 
especially chosen to enlist the interest of 
the medical profession, He had the full sup- 
port of these two anchors of independence 
and succeeded to General Hawley’s job as 
medical director when the latter left in 1948. 

Even before General Bradley returned to 
the Army, however, he and his associates 
knew that they were fighting a losing battle. 
They had put too much faith in the loyalty 
of the top people they had inherited in the 
VA—people who quietly bided their time in 
order to sabotage reforms. It was this group 
that never accepted the apparently novel 
concept that medical men should be allowed 
to run hospitals. 

The support which Dr. Magnuson enjoyed 
from Generals Bradley and Hawley has been 
conspicuously lacking from the present Ad- 
ministrator, Maj. Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr. 
Perhaps the most charitable thing that can 
be said about General Gray's performance 
is that he has tried to run the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as he used to run the Chicago 
& North Western Railway. He has allowed 
himself to become the prisoner of the VA 
old guard, he has deferred ostentatiously to 
congressional whims, and he has declined to 
go to bat for the doctors against unwarranted 
cutbacks in the quality and extent of med- 
ical care. 

Basically the trouble is that General Gray 
and the men around him never have under- 
stood the requirement for independence of 
medical direction. Dr. Magnuson has been 
further and further insulated from the top 
by an army of assistant directors, and Gen- 
eral Gray has refused to make hospitals re- 
sponsible to the medical director. The 
crowning blow was the appointment of a 
three-man board for the selection of hospi- 
tal managers about which Dr. Magnuson 
was not even consulted. Concurrently, of 
course, political influence in the location of 
hospitals has been seeping in again. 

This record makes the Gray explanation 
childish—that he acted on a previous resig- 
nation submitted by Dr. Magnuson. The 
fact is that Dr. Magnuson consistently re- 
fused to compromise the welfare of his pa- 
t'2nts and never ceased to fight the reinfil- 
tration of red tape. For these reasons he 
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was ousted. The Administration and Mem- 
bers of Congress who have been justly proud 
of the VA medical record need to take a good 
look at the deterioration that has set in; 
perhaps a reawakening of interest will spare 
Admiral Boone the humiliation that Dr. 
Magnuson has undergone. Dr. Magnuson’s 
indefatigable drive and salient personality 
will be a loss not only to official Washington 
but to the entire country. Most especially it 
will be a loss to the veterans. They have 
been outrageously defrauded. (Presented as 
a public service by International Latex Corp., 
Dover, Del.) 


Address cf Hon. Miles F. McDonald, Dis- 
trict Attorney, Kings County, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address by the Honorable 
Miles F. McDonald, district attorney of 
Kings County, N. Y., made before the 
Notre Dame Law Association luncheon 
on January 26, 1951: 


I am grateful to you for this opportunity 
of talking to you on a subject which I believe 
is of vital importance, not only to the indi- 
vidual safety of the citizens of our country 
but also to the very existence of our country 
as a nation. 

Bills have already been introduced in the 
House of Representatives under H. R. 406 by 
Congressman WALTER and H. R. 479 by Con- 
gressman KeaTinc and H. R. 1947 by Con- 
gressman CELLER to accomplish the purpose 
which I suggest and I earnestly hope that you 
will give the matter your careful considera- 
tion and, if you believe these bills to be in 
the interest of your country, that you express 
your views to your Representatives in Con- 


Fifty percent of my professional life has 
been devoted to public prosecution: I have 
been an assistant district attorney in the 
second most populous county in the coun- 
try; I have been United States attorney in 
charge of one of the busiest Federal districts 
in the country; and, for 5 years, I have been 
the district attorney of Kings County, which 
is more usually described as Brooklyn. 

In these years I have watched the ever- 
increasing power of the criminal combina- 
tion, the gangster and the racketeer. 

I have seen the power of the subversive 
forces work against our country—and I have 
come face to face with the insidious propa- 
ganda machine that has been built up to 
foster legislation that will make it easier 
for these vicious forces to avoid just punish- 
ment for their crimes. 

I have heard the cry of civil rights from 
lips of those who would destroy the very 
Constitution that guarantees these rights. 

This great shield of personal liberty has 
become in large measure the velvet glove 
that masks the iron fist of the dictator. 

While this insidious attack is made upon 
our people and our way of life, the honest 
men, the loyal Americans have stood silent- 
ly by unable to fight because they knew not 
where to begin. 

Today I want to show you a starting 
point. I want to encourage you to forge a 
weapon with which the law enforcement of 
the United States can arm themselves in your 
defense—a weapon that we are denying to 


ourselves at the cost of our own lives and 
liberties. 

All of you have read in the public press 
of the arrest and trial and conviction of 
Judith Coplin. 

Those who followed the trial carefully are 
aware of the various rulings made by the 
trial judge concerning evidence obtained by 
the interception of telephonic communica- 
tions. 

All of you must have been shocked that 
the appellate court found it necessary to 
reverse the conviction partially because the 
Government did not prove that its investiga- 
tion had not secured leads by the intercep- 
tion of telephone conversations. 

Despite the fact that the court held the 
defendant was clearly guilty of the crime 
charged, Judge Hand, in writing the opinion 
of the court, said: 

“For all the foregoing reasons, the convic- 
tion must be reversed; but we will not dis- 
miss the indictment, for the guilt is plain, 
and it is possible on another trial that there 
may be more evidence of the likelihood of 
an escape; that the prosecution may decide 
to divulge the contents of the ‘taps’; and 
that the examination as to the confiden- 
tial informant may go far enough to show 
that he was not a wire-tapper.” 

Some of you may be familiar with the 
work I have been doing in fighting organ- 
ized gambling and police corruption in the 
city of New York. 

If you are, you will know that our in- 
vestigation was largely successful because 
the law of New York permitted us to tap 
wires and that, during our supervision of 
the wires, the various subterfuges used by 
the gamblers and police to hide their cor- 
rupt agreements came to light. 

When you compare the relative impore- 
tance of my field of work with the impor- 
tance of the preservation of our country 
against its enemies from within, you will 
see why I am of the firm opinion that we 
Americans must wake up and protect our- 
selves if we are to survive. 

Let me make my position on this sub- 
ject quite clear. 

I am not here to defend nor do I condone 
unlawful wire tapping by anyone and that 
includes public officials, both State and 
Federal. 

I do not propose nor do I urge that any 
Government agency—State or Federal—or 
any law-enforcement office—police or Dis- 
trict Attorney—should have unlimited power 
to intercept the telephonic communications 
of others. 

I contend with the utmost sincerity—and 
I hope with equal logic and vigor—that the 
right to intercept telephone communica- 
tions in certain cases is a vital necessity to 
law enforcement and that, without such a 
right, the forces of law and order would 
be at such a disadvantage in the war against 
crime, subversion, sabotage and treason, that 
the peace and security, the property and the 
lives of the individual citizens and the ex- 
istence of our country as a free Nation, could 
not be insured. 

My position on this question perhaps can 
be best stated in the words of former At- 
torney General Robert H. Jackson, now a 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
when he stated in his report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940: 

“Wire tapping presents a problem of proper 
balance and nice adjustment as between 
rights of individuals on one hand and the 
needs and interest of society on the other.” 

I should like therefore to point out what 
I believe are the considerations to be taken 
into account in arriving at these balances 
and adjustments. 

Let us go back through the years and try 
to determine the evils that the drafters of 
our constitution sought to combat by their 
prohibition against unlawful search and 
seizure, 
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In those days, when the Red Coats rapped 
their sabers on the doors of the sleeping vil- 
lagers of Concord and Lexington, they sought 
to punish wrongs allegedly committed 
against the Crown itself, not crimes against 
the life or property of the citizens of the 
Commonwealth. Further, the crimes they 
alleged dealt with the proprietary interest of 
the Crown itself. 

In this I believe will be found the historical 
basis for existence of the Federul rule. 

The majority of Federal crimes are crimes 
against the proprietary interests of the Gov- 
ernment itself, such as cases involving taxes 
and allied matters. 

There are but few crimes under Federal law 
which directly affect the welfare of the indi- 
vicual citizen, or life of the Nation. 

In the former class of cases——-cases involve 
ing the proprietary interest of the Govern- 
ment, I will agree that wire tapping might 
well be prohibited or at least so carefully 
circumscribed as to make its use impractical 
except in the most serious cases, cases in- 
volving large criminal combinations and the 
purveyors of illicit drugs who, by their ac- 
tivities, imperil the health and iife of their 
victims. 

On the other hand, in cases where the 
safety of the citizens of the Nation is the 
prime concern, where the very life and exist- 
ence of the Nation is at stake, the right to 
intercept telephone communications must 
exist. 

To act otherwise is sheerest folly. I firm- 
ly believe that treason, sabotage, espionage, 
and seditious conspiracy are such crimes 

Remember, 99-9/10 percent of the people of 
the United States never engage in unlawful 
acts of this nature and need have no fear of 
any law that permits wire tapping for the 
purpose of securing evidence of crimes of 
that nature. 

By the same token, the small percentage of 
people who seek to destroy our country are 
attempting to create a statutory protection 
for their nefarious acts as a means of de- 
stroying the Government behind whose laws 
they seek to hide. 

The laws prohibiting unlawful search and 
seizure are based primarily upon the laws of 
fair play. 

But we are not engaged in a game, the 
Communists and Russians and their satel- 
lites are not going to fight according to any 
Tule. 

They will take any dishonest advantage 
available to them. . 

To combat them without the privilege of 
wire tapping is like putting Joe Louis in the 
ring to fight Gargantua and insisting that 
Joe follow the Marquis of Queensbury rules. 

Would you propose a statute that would 
provide that any person attacked by a rabid 
dog must not defend himself with any 
weapon stronger than a fly swatter? 

Of course not, but that is what you seek 
to do when you tie the hands of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Army and Navy 
in cases of treason, sabotage, and espionage. 

Of course, we want to defend the rights 
of the citizen against his Government but, 
to do that, we must defend the existence of 
this Government as a democracy or we will 
have no rights left to defend. 

I am not aware of the provisions in the 
law in many of our States with regard to 
this matter but I can say that if you do 
not permit your law enforcement agencies 
to avail themselves of wire-tap evidence, you 
will never successfully overcome organized 
crime. 

In cases arising within the sovereign States 
an even more liberal rule should be estab- 
lished for the vast majority of the crimes 
under State law are crimes against the in- 
dividual citizens. 

The prosecution is avenging not the State 
but the outrage perpetrated on the life and 
property of the law-abiding citizen of the 
community. 
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The rights of these law-abiding citizens 
cannot be left unprotected and the greatest 
deterrent to crime is the certainty of appre- 
hension and punishment. 

If you, by a foolish devotion to an ab- 
stract idea, so limit the agencies of law 
enforcement that the chances for apprehen- 
sion and conviction become small, the 
criminal will continue to expand the circle 
of his depredations. 

I agree with the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes that wire tapping is a dirty busi- 
ness but, if you were to ride with me through 
the streets of any large city in the early 
hours of the morning and view the bloody 
corpse of the victim of a gang murder or view 
the tortured body of a youthful narcotics 
user whose future has been destroyed to 
gratify the gangsters’ greed for easy money; 
if you had seen, as I have seen, the poor 
and unfortunate victims of organized groups 
of confidence men who have lost their life 
savings; if you had been forced to cope 
with the revolting spectacle of a segment 
of the police department who had been cor- 
rupted by an unscrupulous gambler, you 
would agree that crime is an even dirtier 
business. 

I have asked before and I ask again, What 
is so sacrosanct about a telephone that men 
can use it to plan murder or to steal the 
secrets of the atomic bomb, and the evidence 
cannot be used against them? 

Is the right of privacy greater than a man’s 
right to life? 

Of course not. 

Then, if you will prohibit wire tapping, 
why don’t you disarm the police? 

The reason is apparent; you trust in the 
policeman not to use that gun in an im- 
proper manner. The patrolman’s revolver 
and club are your weapons, employed in your 
interest. 

So is the wire tap. 

This is the age of scientific progress. The 
criminal takes advantage of every known 
scientific aid to foster his nefarious acts. 

Will you deny the benefits of technological 
progress to the agencies of law enforcement? 

Mr. Justice Jackson, then Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, writing to Repre- 
sentative Hatton Summers on March 19, 
1941, said: “Criminals today have the free 
run of our communication systems but the 
law-enforcement cfficers are denied even a 
carefully restricted power to confront the 
criminal with his telephonic and telegraphic 
footprints.” 

For one, I cannot see the logic of the op- 
ponent of a measure to permit wire tapping 
under proper auspices and under reasonable 
restrictions. 

To follow any such line of thought re- 
duces us to the absurdity of taking the 
motorcycle away from the traffic cop and giv- 
ing him back his bicycle. 

Today a criminal can commit a crime in 
Massachusetts now and be in California in 
the morning. Should we be limited in our 
chase to a covered wagon or may we use a 
DC-6? 

You may rightfully ask by what then will 
we protect ourselves against the inordinate 
and reckless use of this means of detection. 

The answer is simple—by the same means 
you protect yourself from every other pos- 
sibility of misgovernment—by the integrity 
of the officials in whom you place the right 
to exercise these powers. 

If the government official violates this 
confidence, our democracy provides adequate 
means for you to turn the rascal out. 

The minute a man becomes a prosecutor, 
policeman, or other public official, he does 
not lose all sense of decency and justice no 
more than a man becomes a criminal the 
minute he accepts a retainer as defense coun- 
sel in a criminal case. 

here are a few erroneous ideas with re- 
spect to wire tapping I should like to correct. 


First is the belief that law enforcement 
officials use wire tapping to a great extent. 

I do not believe that this is correct. 

In my first 4 years as district attorney, 
I have prosecuted more than 8,000 felony 
cases, approximately 30,000 misdemeanor 
cases, and have conducted many more inves- 
tigations and yet, during that time, I have 
applied for orders to intercept telephone 
communications as follows: 


a total of 30 applications, 14 of which dealt 
with homicides. 

In addition, the cases in which we have 
used evidence resulting from orders cbtained 
directly by the police does not exceed 25. 
The figures of 1950 were not yet available as 
I prepared this address. 

The foes of wire tapping are attempting 
to guard the average citizen against an out- 
rage to which he never will be subjected. 

We might just as well adopt a statute 
making it unlawful for sea serpents to swim 
further north than the George Washington 
Bridge. 

The whole subject cannot be better stated 
than in the words of Mr. Justice Jackson, to 
which I orizinally referred and which I 
should now like to quote in full: 

“Wire tapping presents a problem of prop- 
er balance and nice adjustment as between 
rights of individuals on the one hand and 
the needs and interests of society on the 
other. Unrestrained and uncontrolled wire 
tapping, even on the part of law-enforce- 
ment officers, would constitute serious 
abuses. 

“On the other hand, to prohibit law-en- 
forcement officers from intercepting mes- 
sages no matter what the circumstances may 
be, is to guarantee the safe use of the chan- 
nels of wire and wireless communications to 
spies and criminals. 

“One would not think of providing that 
a police officer shall not stop a suspect who 
is driving an automobile on the highway and 
yet today the criminal and the spy may use 
the highways of communication without re- 
straint or even surveillance.” 

There is a fundamental principle that every 
right has its corresponding obligation and 
those who willfully refuse to accept the obli- 
gation cannot seek to protect themselves 
with the ‘right. 

The criminal, the spy, and the saboteur 
accept none of the obligations imposed by 
the laws of this country. 

Surely you will not create for them a new 
and inviolable privacy to assist them in their 
attack on our way of life. 

The recent statement of Mr. Justice Jack- 
son to the effect that “There is a danger 
that, if the court does not temper its doc- 
trinaire logic with a little practical wisdom, 
it will convert the Bill of Rights into a 
suicide pact” may well be applied with equal 
appropriateness to those who, in their sin- 
cere zeal to insure the blessings of the Bill 
of Rights to our citizens, impose restrictions 
on the agents of law enforcement which 
never were within the purview of that blessed 
document. 

The so-called right of privacy, which is 
not guaranteed by either the State or Fed- 
eral Constitution, should not be made to 
serve as a cloak of invisibility to Coplons, 
Hiss, Gold, and others of their ilk. 

Let us no longer fool ourselves—we are 
at war with communism in Korea and in 
Russia and here in the United States. 

The saboteurs are waiting to strike. 
spies of the Kremlin are at every hand. 

The telephone is more secret than the 
diplomatic dispatch case, 

They avail themselves of it with impunity 
and with immunity. 


The 
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Why must we forget the homely but sound 
advice that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. 

By intercepting and supervising the tele- 
phone conversations of Communist spies 
now, you may well prevent the sounding of 
the siren that will warn you that a jet 
bomber bearing a load of atomic bombs has 
pierced our radar screen—and that all that 
remains to be done is to cower in a Cellar 
and pray. 

Let us no longer behave like the monkeys 
that see, hear, end do no evil—but act like 
the minutemen who, in the days of our 
country’s birth, used any weapon thre‘ came 
to hand, be it pitchfork or ax in their fight 
for freedon. 


Is USAF Troop Support Adequate? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 20, 1951 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following article by Ben S. 
Lee in Aviation Week of February 12, 
1951, on the subject of the Army taking 
over tactical aviation from the Air Force: 


Is USAF Troop Support ApEQUATE?—CoN- 
GRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION MAY POINT THE 
Way Towarp ArMy TAKING Over CONTROL 
or TACTICAL AVIATION 


(By Ben S. Lee) 


Steps to bring about a congressional in- 
vestigation of the inadequacies of tactical 
air support provided by the USAF to the 
Army are being taken in Washington, Avia- 
tion Week ha- learned. 

Figuring importantly in the over-all pro- 
posed inquiry is the specific question: Why 
has the Air Force failed to procure the Chase 
XC-123 assault transport, winner of a recent 
assault transport competition? 

Natural channel for the investigation 
would be through the House Armed Services 
Committee. While some members of the 
committee favor such an inquiry, the final 
decision to project it will probably remain 
with its powerful chairman, Representative 
CaRL VINSON. 

FINE JOB, BUT— 


While it is generally conceded that USAF 
has done a fine job in Korea despite obvious 
deficiencies in tactical air equipment avail- 
able there, the deficiencies have pointed up 
the weakness in this phase of United States 
air power, a Congressman said last week. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur apparently shares 
this view, for acording to reports of his talks 
with President Truman in the Pacific last 
fall, he expressed dissatisfaction with tacti- 
cal air support. The President promised that 
it would be bolstered immediately. “I have 
not noted that the situation has altered ma- 
terially as yet,” the Congressman said. 

Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, following a recent visit to the 
Far East, also issued a staff report expressing 
no little concern over the quality of aircraft 
assigned to Korean effort, tactically, and to 
the over-all inefficiency of tactical air sup- 
port techniques, a Defense Department 
source declared, 


ARMY PURCHASING LIMIT 


Several months ago, Army asked for re- 
moval of an Army-USAF agreement restrict- 
ing Army to the purchase of fixed-wing air- 
craft weighing less than 2,500 pounds and 
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helicopters weighing less than 4,000 pounds. 
The problem is still under consideration. 
Weight limitations virtually freeze Army to 
procurement of aircraft intended only for 
liaison. 

“This situation,” a high-ranking Army of- 
ficer stated to Aviation Week, “would suffice, 
if Air Force cooperated with Army for its 
needs in heavier aircraft fields. Our needs in 
transport are totally ignored as are our con- 
cepts in fighter and fighter bombers in tacti- 
cal support utilization. 

“The Chase Aircraft Co.’s XC-123, for ex- 
ample,” he said, “was built specifically to 
meet requirements of the Army in the medi- 
um transport field. It is what Army wants 
and what it needs to fight a war. After long, 
unnecessary delays, Air Force evaluated the 
plane with several others (Northrop C-125 
and Fairchild C-82). The Chase plane won 
the evaluation virtually on every count, as 
we thought it would, but there is still no con- 
tract for its manufacture. 

“If the present weight limitations were 
eased, we’d buy the C-123 ourselves,” the 
spokesman said, “and it is my belief that a 
real scanda’ exists in the fact .hat Air Force 
hasn't contracted for the plane in quantity.” 

The entire problem of the application of 
air power to tactical support problems of 
Army has been under the eyes of Congress 
for some time. Late last year an investiga- 
tion of tactical aviation was promised by 
House Armed Services Committee Chairman 
CaRL VINSON. It was sidetracked when Air 
Force let it be known it “would do some- 
thing.” 

ARMY FIELD COMMAND 


There is a growing feeling in military 
quarters that tactical aviation should be 
placed under control of Army. From a prac- 
tical point of view, top officials of both Army 
and Air Force claim it would be unwise to 
actually transfer tactical to Army. There 
is some consideration being given instead 
to correcting existing command relations be- 
tween services. 

This means that tactical air forces in sup- 
port of armies would be placed under Army 
command instead of being offered for “co- 
operation whenever the over-all air situa- 
tion permits.” 

Army planners do envision, however, es- 
tablishment of an Army air logistics sup- 
port group. Army would like to provide for 
its own internal needs much in the same 
manner as Navy's fleet air logistics. It has 
no desire to infringe upon the strategic air- 
lift mission of Military Air Transport Service, 
it was said. 

Congressman WaLtTer NorBiaD, a member 
of the House Armed Services Committee, is 
a@ firm adherent to the cause of Army in 
tactical air support. He told Aviation Week 
that he believed that all tactical and trans- 
port aviation should be transferred from the 
Air Force to the Army. “I have urged my 
committee to conduct immediate hearings 
on the subject. 

“Many in high command,” said NorsBiap, 
“t) cluding General MacArthur and Gen. 
Omar Bradley, have recognized the need for 
coordination between air support and the 
ground troops. 

“The Marine Corps, with its own aviation, 
has coordinated its Korean air and ground 
attack in an excellent manner and has been 
the leader in precise close support. On the 
other hand, when the Army needed bomber 
or fighter support for its troops, it was nec- 
essary to go through an involved chain of 
command from one service to the other with 
a resultant waste of time and without the 
coordination found in the one-command 
system of the Marines. 

“During air-ground combat operations the 
air was under one command and the ground 
troops under another. It simply isn't 
logical, 


“The Air Force should continue to com- 
mand and develop long-range strategic 
bombing on distant targets, but all of the 
short-range bombers, fighters, and trans- 
ports should be returned to the jurisdiction 
of the United States Army,” the Congress- 
man said. 

“I do not mean to tmply that I am against 
the present air-development program—to 
the contrary, I have urged for several years 
that it should be expanded—but I do feel 
that we will have a much more efficient and 
capable fighting machine if this transfer is 
made.” 

NorBLaD was a combat intelligence officer 
in the Eighth Air Force during World War II. 
He is a member of the four-man Tactical 
Aviation Subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has always advocated a strong national 
defense in times of peace as the best way 
to prevent war, it is with great pleasure 
that I place in the Recorp, this editorial 
by former United States Senator Wilton 
E. Hall, of South Carolina. 

Senator Hall is now publisher of the 
Anderson Independent, Anderson, S. C., 
which is today one of the South's leading 
newspapers. 

Senator Hall through the years has 
consistently backed us in this fight for 
adequate and overwhelming air power, a 
force which he believes will contribute 
immeasurably to the preservation of 
peace. He realizes that air power is the 
only force today that can bring destruc- 
tion immediately to the heart and home- 
land of Russia following a general out- 
break of war. 

Senator Hall is in daily touch with the 
American people. No defense program 
can be successful without the united 
backing of the American people. They 
are the ones who will pay the bills; they 
are the one who will do the dying in case 
of war. They should be heeded in their 
demands for a great air force which 
would prevent further aggression by this 
atheistic, communistic dictatorship. 

Senator Hall is looking ahead into the 
future with the preservation of this great 
country in mind. He is to be com- 
mended for his contribution to our 
thinking. The above-mentioned edito- 
rial follows: 

Tue Best Derrnse Is THE BOLD ATTACK 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada, famed 
im song and story, was not what broke the 
back of the Spanish fleet. 

The tntrepid Francis Drake did that job 
by hunting down and destroying Spanish 
vessels inside Spanish harbors. He was an 
advocate of the bold attack. 

Stonewall Jackson was another advocate 
of such strategy. It was likewise the mili- 
tary belief of Gen. Bedford Forrest rot only 
to “git thar fustest with the mostest” but to 
hit first. 
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The Air Porces General Vandenberg ts of 
the same mind. 

He points out that the United States 
could build a ring of steel and radar around 
its border but still 70 percent of an enemy's 
bombers could get through. 

If this be true, it also means that 70 per- 
cent of our bombers could get throuch the 
network of defense thrown up by an enemy. 


What Vandenberg is driving at is that 
America’s best defense is the maintenance 
of an air force powerful enough to pulverize 


our enemies within hours alter trouble 
breaks. 7 

For the United States to strike first at 
Soviet Russia would be diplomatic suicide, 
or sO we are told. That rules out the sur- 
prise attack, the “preventive” war idea. 

But the bold attack thereafter must be 
mountable if the United States is to defend 
itself in modern war. 

That is why the advocates of air power 
make so much sense, and is excellent 
enough reason for a thorough-going revalua- 
tion of the Nation’s over-all stratezy in this 
half-hot war with the Communists. 





Smali Business and Mobilization 
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HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
last, Dr. Ernest L. Stockton, formerly 
president of Cumberland University, of 
Lebanon, Tenn., in the district which I 
have the honor to represent, and now 
economic consultant for the House Small 
Business Committee, spoke before a 
gathering of the eastern North Carolina 
area of the North Carolina Association 
of Chambers of Commerce Executives. 
Dr. Stockton addressed these business- 
men on the topic entitled “Small Busi- 
ness and Mobilization” drawing upon 
his full knowledge of conditions in this 
regard as he has observed them and 
as they have been revealed to him in 
the line of his duties with the Small 
Business Committee. 

This address is thought-provoking 
and deserving of the attention of all 
the Members of the House who are con- 
cerned with the role which our small- 
business enterprises wish to play and 
should be permittted to play in our cur- 
rent-mobilization program. Iask unan- 
imous consent that the address of Dr. 
Stockton be included with my remarxs 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The address is as follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS AND MOBILIZATION 

It is a pleasure to meet with this flue 
group of businessmen representing the great 
Tidewater and Piedmont area of the South- 
east. Naturally you had hoped that a Mem- 
ber of Congress could be with you and speak 
ex cathedra on the many vitally important 
questions relating to small business. The 
voice of authority is always better than the 
opinions of an interpreter. You may be 
assured, however, that the opinions and 
facts which I attempt to present are in 
agreement with those of the distinguished 
chairman of the House Smal! Business Com- 
mittee and its members. Congressman 
WRIGHT PaTMAN is the pioneer founder otf 
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this committe, and for many years has been 
the courageous champion of the cause of 
small business. He has been chairman since 
the Hous of Representatives first established 
the committee in December 1941 (77th 
Cong.), with the exception of the 2-year 
period of the Eightieth Congress. The mem- 
bers of this committee would wish me to 


convey to you their greetings and best 
wishes. 
ORIG'N AND OBJECTIVES OF THE SMALL BUSINESS 


COMMITTEE 


The Select Committee on Small Business 
Was created 3 days after Pearl Harbor to 
insure the survival of small business in a 
wartime economy. The need for the com- 
mittee has been recognized by each succeed- 
ing Congress, 

Studies of the American economy have re- 
vealed the fact that, in periods of high 
profits, merger and consolidations in industry 
have greatly increased. Four such periods 
are readily apparent in a survey of the his- 
tory of our economy: the consolidation move- 
ment of 1897-1905, the post-World War I 
movement, the period of the late twenties, 
and the present time. The precarious posi- 
tion of the small independent business has 
increased the urgency of action to remedy 
small-business problems. 

The committee feels that its objectives can 
be most effectively accomplished by activity 
in the legislative field, and by working to 
alleviate problems common to all smaller 
business enterprises, rather than by con- 
ducting prolonged, extensive investigations 
to underline existing facts concerning 
monopoly and monopoly problems. 


SMALL BUSINESS—FOUNDATION OF THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 


It seems evident at times that some of our 
leaders forget the small beginnings of all 
American enterprises. Every big business to- 
day was a small business yesterday. Recent- 
ly an 80-year old businessman wrote a bro- 
chure entitled “Progress in America Which I 
Have Seen Since the 1880's,” a colorful 
period in our history when most of our great 
inventions, great industries, and our entire 
modern economic structure were developed 
and expanded to their present huge propor- 
tions during one lifetime. In his early life 
this man saw no streetcars and automobiles, 
no electric power and lights, no telephcnes, 
no bathrooms, no steel bridges, no rubber 
tires. In a few years, however, he could see 
a hot air engine, bathrooms with gas heat- 
ers, electric lights, high pressure water-tube- 
boiler engines driving large ships overseas, 
gasoline engines driving a horseless carriage 
called an automobile at the speed of 5 miles 
per hour, 

These simple inventions have become vast 
industries which produce and supply us with 
the major products used by 150,000,009 
Americans. It is a story of how great oaks 
from little acorns grow. We must continue 
to manage our economy so that the oppor- 
tunity to found and to develop small busi- 
nesses shall not be lost. Freedom to go into 
business and to stay in busness, on the 
basis of efficiency, is one of the basic free- 
doms of our democracy. The meaning of this 
chapter in the history of our economic 
progress is that small business is always the 
broad and deep and strong foundation of our 
whole economic structure. We must not 
permit this structure to become too top- 
heavy with highly concentrated big indus- 
tries which might weaken the foundations, 


THE EMERGENCY AND GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 


It has already been demonstrated since the 
declaration of a national emergency on 
December 16, that the problems of small 
business multiply during an emergency. 
The solution of these problems is exacting 
and requires continuous study and investiga- 


tion. Some of these problems now under 
constant study are: 

. Defense prime and subcontracts. 

. Essential civilian supplies. 

. Scarce materials. 

. Financial assistance, 

. Plant utilization, 

. Retail and wholesale distribution. 

. Effect of price controls and rationing. 


During the Eighty-first Congress the com- 
mittee conducted a continuous study of Gov- 
ernment procurement. The committee was 
able through negotiation and by other means 
to bring about changes in procurement 
methods which have been of material assist- 
ance to small business— 

1. Convincing procurement agencies to 
classify more accurately small-business con- 
cerns in contract awards. 

2. Establishment of a Board of Contract 
Appeals in General Services Administration, 

3. Lengthening the period between an in- 
vitation to bid and the closing of bids. 

4. Standardizing specifications of common 
use items and equipment. 

5. Prompt notification of the closing of 
contracts. 

6. Wider publicity on invitations to bid. 

7. Establishment of Offices of Small Busi- 
ness in procurement agencies, 


PROMISES NOT ENOUGH 


In spite of the provisions in the Defense 
Production Act providing for full informa- 
tion to small-business enterprises, for fair 
representation on advisory committees, for 
allocation of materials and loan guaranties, 
it is evitent that the only power exercised 
today in behalf of small business is the power 
of persuasion. Since the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration were established, there are even 
fewer guaranties that small business will re- 
ceive an equitable share of materials and 
contracts. However efficient the top leader- 
ship of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
may be and however optimistic pronounce- 
ments sound, nothing can be done within the 
organization with its present policies and 
methods of operation to utilize fully and ef- 
fectively the manpower and productive facili- 
ties of the thousands of small businesses of 
the Nation. So far small business has: only 
had what Hamlet said to Polonius: “Wcrds, 
words, words’—only promises. Every NPA 
order contains this assurance: “To reduce to 
a minimum disruption of normal distribu- 
tion,” but what does this mean to a business- 
man who wants materials to keep his plant 
in operation. Further, it is promised that 
contracts will be spread as widely as possible. 
This promise sounds good but it does not 
provide materials and contracts. The De- 
partment of Defense Executive Order No. 
15°8-50, issued December 18, 1950, to speed 
up procurement actions in connection with 
the second supplemental fund request, de- 
clared that it is essential that contracts be 
spread across industry in order to broaden 
the industrial base of the procurement pro- 
gram. 


ATONPWONH 


NEGOTIATION THE RULE 


Again, this sounds good until we read fur- 
ther: “Broadening of the base will require 
wider use of negotiation.” It is reported 
that at thi. time approximately 98 percent 
of all procurement actions are negotiated. 

No loyal American would object to nego- 
tiation of contracts if adequate material to 
meet the threat of aggressive communism is 
the only way to protect our Nation and other 
free nations against Red China, Red Russia, 
or any Red satellite. If negotiation is the 
only way to get weapons and supplies for our 
fighting forces, then all of us would say 
“Negotiate the contracts.” 

But common sense dictates the present 
state of world affairs does not appear to jus- 
tify such desperate speed in volume produc: 
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tion, particularly to an extent thet would 
eliminate almost entirely small Fusiness par- 
ticipation in procurement. Furthermore, 
the mobilization effort can be weakened by 
failure to recognize the abilities and pro- 
ductive capacities of small business. The 
Small Business Committee of the House in- 
sists that procurement agencies could utilize 
more fully and effectively the many small 
plants throughout the country to increase 
the volume of total production and at the 
same time help small manufacturers in their 
struggle to survive. 


HOW DO YOU GET A DEFENSE CONTRACT—NOW? 


If negotiation is the established procedure, 
and if you do not receive notices of intent 
to negotiate, how do you get contracts— 
now? It is hoped that present policies and 
procedures of procurement may be modified, 
but small manufacturers whose civilian pro- 
duction has been cut back cannot afford to 
wait too long. 

Then what can you do? First of all, do 
not depend upon a 5-percenter or a pro- 
fessional contact man. Small-business men 
who have succeeded against great odds in 
getting contracts involving considerable 
amounts have told the committee that a 
contract seeker at this particular stage of 
mobilization must depend upon his own 
ingenuity, energy, and persistence. He must 
knock on doors and continue knocking on 
doors of procurement officials and prime 
contractors until he receives fair considera- 
tion of his abilities and facilities. 

The following steps are recommended as 
the best procedure for a prospective con- 
tractor: 

1. Prepare a plain brochure and state- 
ment, including bank connection, financial 
rating, and size of contract that could be 
handled. 

2. Make calls on officials in various pro- 
curement agencies and leave adequate infor- 
mation for examination. 

3. Get clearance—technical, plan capabil- 
ity, financial stability, products, and security. 

4. Repeat calls on the same officials to 
check on the consideration of your applica- 
tion. 

5. Follow through on bids to see if they 
are completed and check, step by step, the 
progress on these bids in various agencies. 

If a small manufacturer is interested in a 
subcontract, it would be necessary to ex- 
amine lists of prime contractors and make 
contacts with them in the hope of producing 
some component part of the prime contract. 
In the Munitions Board and other agencies 
are lists of large contracts which have been 
awarded to prime contractors. These lists 
may be found in 6,000 or more “informational 
outlets” established by the Department of 
Commerce, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and General Services Ad- 
ministration, in local chambers of commerce, 
banks, and other places. Weekly synopses of 
contract awards in excess of $25,000 are avail- 
able at these outlets. 


OFFICES OF SMALL BUSINESS 


The House Small Business Committee con. 
vinced several agencies to establish offices of 
small business to maintain liaison with pro- 
curement officials. These offices in NPA, Mu- 
nitions Board, RFC, and ECA have been sym. 
pathetic with our objectives. They have co- 
operated to the fullest in providing informa- 
tion and guidance and in making recom- 
mendations to the heads of various depart- 
ments of the Government, but they do not 
sit in the councils of the policy makers where 
final decisions are made. They are kind 


friends, highly intelligent officials, and cou- 
rageous pleaders, but they do not have au- 
thority to guarantee materials and contracts 
to small business. 

The fine cooperation exemplified in their 
attendance and messages at many Clinics in 
almost all States has proved beyond doub 
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their sincere desire to be helpful. They have 
done their best to guide small-business men 
to the end of some rainbow where a poten- 
tial supply of essential materials or an eagerly 
sought contract might be found. Whether 
or not the search could succeed, these officials 
of small-business offices have created in the 
public mind a keen awareness of the place 
of small business in the American economy, 
and they have pointed up more clearly to the 
necessity of further action to insure more 
equitable distribution of materials and con- 
tracts to small manufacturers. 


DANGER IN DELAY 


There is grave danger in prolonged delay 
in utilizing small-business potentialities. 
Decisive action should be taken at the earliest 
possible moment before the cream of prime 
contracts is negotiated, leaving only the 
skimmed milk for small business. If many 
small plants do not either obtain essential 
materials for civilian production or defense 
contracts, they will be compelled to cut 
back operations below cost of production or 
to close down. Such conditions would set 
in motion a chain reaction of successive 
shocks and irreparable losses to our econ- 
omy—unemployment, migration of labor, 
loss of businesses in communities formerly 
dependent upon their own local industries, 
and not the least would be the great loss 
of revenue to our Federal and local govern- 
ments. There are dangerous signs that 
these symptoms exist already. Many letters 
come to the House and Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committees from businessmen or their 
Representatives in Congress, with distress 
appeals like this: The limitations in NPA 
Order So-and-So were not intended to force 
anyone out of business, and some provision 
should be made to permit my company to 
obtain a sufficient quantity of material to 
continue operation. There are hundreds of 
thousands of small businesses all over the 
country in desperate need of a minimum of 
supplies with which to continue in business, 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


The only thing that can save these many 
small businesses from famine or death is to 
provide some means by which they can se- 
cure needed materials or a fair share of 
defense contracts. This means 1s a legisla- 
tive enactment by the Congress of the 
United States. Officials of the Department 
of Defense, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, NPA, and other agencies may make elo- 
quent commitments that materials and con- 
tracts will be scattered widely, but past rec- 
ords indicate that promises will not be trans- 
lated into action unless Congress gives a 
mandate to officials requiring them to allo- 
cate a more generous proportion of contracts 
to small manufacturers. 

It is a matter of record that each of the 
past two World Wars made a new crop of 
billionaires and millionaires. We are not 
opposed to billionaires and millionaires as 
such if their billions and millions are made 
and used in the public interest and for the 
national welfare with reasonable margins of 
profit, but there is reason to surmise that 
the profits they have received were not 
always in true balance with the public 
welfare. 

Why not say that we know to be true in 
periods of national emergency and mobiliza- 
tion. Big industries are vital and indis- 
pensable, but they want too much of the 
lion's share of everything. The more they 
get, the more they want, and the more eco- 
nomic power they acquire. Well-earned 
power to produce the implements of peace 
and war may become entrenched power to 
control great concentrations of financial re- 
sources and productive facilities. If small 
business does not use some means of getting 
its deserved share, business will not be hand- 
ed out to them without effort. Because of 
the recognized disadvantages of the weaker 
and smaller units in our business structure, 


some extraordinary measures must be 
adopted in crucial periods like this. 


SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS CORPORATION 


The Small Business Committees of the 
Senate and House believe that the best 
measure to protect and to preserve small 
business is the enactment of a bill (H. R. 
1600; S. 533) to create the Small Defense 
Plants Corporation and to preserve small- 
business institutions and free, competitive 
enterprise, introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator JOHN SPARKMAN and in the House by 
Hon. Wreicut PatTmMan, January 17. 

The committee has learned from experi- 
ence the virtual impossibility of properly 
utilizing the strength of small business in 
the national defense and in providing essen- 
tial civilian supplies through the agencies 
presently established under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. Those charged with adminis- 
tering the entire mobilization program, even 
though they have the inclination, cannot 
give adequate attention to the unique prob- 
lems of small business in a wartime atmos- 
phere. Therefore, the Small Business Com- 
mittee feels that it is duty-bound and has 
the high responsibility to the House of Rep- 
resentatives to shoulder the burden of this 
problem and to see it through to a final con- 
clusion. The committee believes the only 
feasible remedy is the one it has proposed. 

Essentially, the SDPC bill provides for 
positive means to aid small business— 

1. To secure a fair share of Government 
contracts under the national defense 
program; 

2. To secure a fair share of scarce mate- 
rials for essential civilian production; 

3. To be assured fair and equitable treat- 
ment when acting as subcontractors; 

4. To obtain loans for expansion and 
conversion in the interests of the national 
defense program; and 

5. To achieve full economic and indus- 
trial mobilization. 

In order to accomplish these major objec- 
tives, provision is made for— 

1. The integration of this legislation with 
the basic legislation: The Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 (sec. 2 (a)). 

2. A revolving fund in the Treasury for 
the purpose of making loans and acquiring 
property. 

3. The appointment of a board of direc- 
tors representing small business, labor, and 
agriculture. 

4. Banking powers vested in the Corpo- 
ration to enable it to adequately finance 
small-business concerns for defense and 
essential civilian production. 

5. The Corporation's entry into contracts 
with the United States Government for the 
purpose of furnishing equipment, supplies, 
or materials to the Government and to ar- 
range for the performance of such contracts 
through the letting of subcontracts to small- 
business concerns. 

6. Full mobilization and integration of 
small business in the national defense pro- 
gram by empowering the Corporation to 
make or arrange for a complete inventory of 
all productive facilities of small-business 
concerns which can be used for defense and 
essential civilian production. 

The broad view, as we see it, involves the 
community life of America. No matter how 
long the emergency may prevail or what the 
future may hold, the communities making 
up our cities, towns, villages, and farms must 
be preserved in the glorious tradition of our 
history. We can all agree that we do not 
want to see mass migration of our people 
seeking work in defense plants far from 
home and fireside. The slogan of our na- 
tional defense may well be: “Take the plants 
to the people and not the people to the 
plants.” In this way we preserve, insofar 
as is humanly possible, the traditional Amer- 
ican community with its churches, its 
homes, its factories, its stores, its farms, and 
its civic life. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent release by the Irish Gov- 
ernment which I think would be most 
informative for Members of the House. 

It bears out a view which I have held 
myself for a long time that Ireland has 
great strategic potentialities in connec- 
tion with the defense of Western Europe 
and in some conceivable circumstances 
in connection with the defense of the 
United States. 

Obviously, it is most essential that we 
should continue to enjoy cordial and 
pleasant relations with the Irish Gov- 
ernment. It is also important that we 
should not permit England or any other 
ally, or so-called friendly nation, to take 
action or pursue policies regarding Ire- 
land which are calculated to cause re- 
sentment and breed unrest, dissatisfac- 
tion, and possible conflict within that 
nation. The Irish are our natural allies. 
Let us keep them as friends and allies 
throughout this crisis and in time to 
come. They have proved their loyalty 
to the cause of liberty. They have fought 
and died for freedom with unexcelled 
valor. Let us strengthen and encourage 
the Irish Nation and assist it to secure 
that unity and autonomy which the Irish 
people so richly deserve. The above- 
mentioned follows: 

The Irish Government learned with grave 
concern and deep regret of the invitation 
issued by the British Admiralty to the Neth- 
erlands to send a naval air squadron for 
training purposes to. Derry, Ireland. The 
fact that this announcement was accompa- 
nied by a statement issued by the British 
Admiralty to the effect that “this will be 
the first occasion in time of peace for Neth- 
erlands aviators to receive training on Brit- 
ish soil” had heightened the public concern 
which, in any event, would be aroused by 
such a proposal. The Irish Government had 
not been consulted either by the Nether- 
lands Government or the British Govern- 
ment concerning the coming of a Nether- 
lands air unit to Derry for training pur- 
poses. The people of Ireland have no teel- 
ing other than friendliness toward the peo- 
ple of the Netherlands and have no desire 
to do otherwise than maintain the friendly 
relations which have always existed with the 
Netherlands. It is, however, necessary to 
point out emphatically that Britain’s exer- 
cise of soversiznty over a portion of our coun- 
try is in defiance of the will of the over- 
whelming majority of the Irish people and 
is repugnant to the national sentiment of 
our people. In the light of these circum- 
stances, any invitation by Britain to an- 
other nation to send a contingent of its 
armed forces even for training purposes 
to our country and the acceptance of such 
an invitation can only cause deep resent. 
ment in Ireland. It would appear to me 
that the sending of military forces for oc- 
cupation or training purposes by another 
state to territory which, to put it mildly, 
must be regarded as disputed territory is 
contrary to normal international usage. 





oe 


Such a step will no doubt be represented 
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rightly or wrongly as a taking of sides. It 
seemed particularly unfortunate that such 
an invitation should have been sent to the 
Netherlands at this particular stage in world 
history when democracy itself was on trial. 
The democratic system depended for its 
basis upon the right of the people of a na- 
tion to determine their own affairs freely 
and without outside interference. The par- 
tition of Ireland and the occupation of a 
portion of Ireland whether by British or 
other troops in defiance of the will of the 
overwhelming majority of the Irish people 
constitute a clear infringement of the prin- 
ciples upon which democratic rule rests. We 
have at the moment in Korea a tragic ex- 
ample of the results that flow from the un- 
democratic and unnatural partition of a 
country. One would expect that at this 
time more than any other time democratic 
governments in Western Europe would ap- 
preciate the vital necessity and importance 
of giving effect in practice as well as in 
theory to the principles of democracy. For 
the government and the people of the Neth- 
erlands we have nothing but the highest 
esteem and affectionate regard. We do not, 
however, wish to see them drawn into a 
position wherein they would acquiesce in 
an infringement of the sovereignty of the 
Irish people and of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy. 

Diplomatic correspondents in Dublin re- 
port that Mr. MacBride, Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, had an interview with the 
Netherlands Minister in Dublin, His Ex- 
cellency Jonkheer J. W. M. Snouck Hurgronje, 
on December 30 and on a number of subse- 
quent occasions in relation to the announce- 
ment of the proposed visit for training pur. 
poses of a Dutch naval air squadron to Derry. 
It is understood that further exchanges on 
the matter are still taking place, 


The Relative Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD L. SITTLER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Brownsville (Pa.) Telegraph 
of February 20, 1951: 


THE RELATIVE RIGHT 


It is a common illusion of our time that 
what is “right” must inevitably triumph. 
This is proved to be an illusion, first, because 
it is impossible to determine precisely and 
absolutely what is right. Therefore it is im- 
possible to know if “the right” ever does 
triumph, in any final and absolute sense. It 
may be the consensus of opinion that some 
idea is more right than some other idea, but 
no one can say, if this idea triumphs, that the 
outcome would have been worse if some 
other idea had prevailed. 

But even if a society decides that a certain 
idea is more right than another, it does not 
follow that this idea, by virtue of its being 
more right, must inevitably triumph over 
opposing ideas. It is not inevitable, for in- 
stance, that the idea of American democracy 
will triumph over the idea of Stalinist com- 
munism just because it is the consensus 
of American opinion—and perhaps of world 
opinion—that the former is more right than 
the latter. 

It is occasionally necessary for us all to 
recall this hard fact in order that our efforts 


in behalf of our cherished idea$ are not 
wrongly based. Quite a number of people, 
among those socially conscious enough to 
have faith in ideas, work and fight for right 
ideas in the fond belief that these ideas are 
automatically destined by providence to 
prevail. This is a dangerous illusion. Its 
result is that people come to judge the 
validity and worth of an idea according to 
its success in the world. Those who believe, 
for instance, that democracy must triumph 
because it is more right, must have suffered 
crushing disillusionment during this cen- 
tury, when the idea of democracy has lost 
out again and again. We may fervently 
want our right ideas to triumph in the 
world, but our belief in them is not soundly 
and firmly based when it depends on their 
success in terms of worldly achievement. 
The only alternative to this fallacious 
kind of belief, and the only proper basis for 
a belief in an idea is the feeling that the 
idea should and can triumph. There is, ad- 
mittedly, a very fine line between believing 
that something can triumph and believing 
that it will. But the distinction is funda- 
mental to a sound faith. If we believe that 
something can win out—but may not—we 
are at once driven to valiant effort in its 
behalf and protected against the illusion of 
its inevitable victory. Such is the true faith 
of those who fight for ideas. They do not 
lean on the paper shield of inevitability. 
They ride the war horse of what-should-be, 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial on the St. Law- 
rence seaway, published in the India- 
napolis News, Thursday, March 1, 1951: 


Tue St. LAWRENCE 


The Washington administration is trote 
ting out again all the old arguments for the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway, but with 
louder national defense overtones. The ex- 
penditure of new tax billions to build a 
waterway that would be frozen a great part 
of the year, in order to transport iron ore 
from Labrador, may have some justification, 
but it should be far down the list of na- 
tional priority. The Panama Canal, for in- 
stance, is in far graver need of improved 
facilities and defenses. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey has nailed down 
the real motive for the administration's in- 
ordinate interest in the St. Lawrence project. 
In advocating New York-Ontario joint de- 
velopment of the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
Rivers, he told the New York Legislature 
that the Federal plan is to make the power 
facilities a “potential source of national 
revenue at the will of Congress for the 
indefinite future.” 

“This outrageous notion,” said Governor 
Dewey, “is completely in the groove of 
thought of those Federal monopolists who 
would like to reduce the States to mere de- 
pendents upon the Federal Government and 
let their assets and authority be soaked up 
by ever-encroaching Federal power.” 

If the St. Lawrence is to be developed 
for shipping and electric power, it should be 
done by State-Province compacts, and not 
to set up a vast socialistic government 
monopoly with life and death power over 
State and private business interests, 
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Anything Goes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with a House resolution which I 
have introduced today, and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I enclose a por- 
tion of an editorial from the Washington 
Post commenting emphatically on the 
lack of moral and ethical standards of 
many public servants disclosed by re- 
cent congressional hearings. For the 
reason that it might be violative of the 
House rules, I have eliminated that part 
of the editorial which refers to alleged 
improper conduct by a Member of the 
other body. Nevertheless, there can be 
no double standard. Equally with the 
personnel of the executive branch, those 
chosen by the people to represent them 
in the Senate and House owe the duty 
to refrain meticulously from actions 
which might cause disrespect for gov- 
ernment. The editorial from the Post 
follows: 

ANYTHING GOES 

“It is gone,” said Edmund Burke in his Re- 
flections on the Revolution in France, “that 
sensibility of principle that chastity of hon- 
or, which felt a stain like a wound.” It 
appears to be, to say the very least, blunted 
among men in public life today. The appail- 
ing aspect of the disclosures—and one gets 
the impression that they are only a tithe of 
the sordid story—that have come out of the 
Fulbright committee’s inquiry into the af- 
fairs of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is that the officials involved in them 
seem almost devoid of any sense of impro- 
priety. Taxed with having accepted the hos- 
pitality of a Florida hotel for which he had 
been instrumental in obtaining an RFC loan, 
Hilton W. Robertson, an examiner in the 
agency, said: “I expect to pay the rate. 
They wouldn't take it. I did not know they 
were going to issue a courtesy card. Is there 
anything wrong about that?” 

Well, Mr. Robertson, it all depends on your 
concept of right and wrong. It probably 
isn’t a penal offense, if that’s any comfort 
to you. The chances are no one will suppose 
you sold your influence for the paltry price 
of a free hotel room. But a man who holds 
a position of responsibility and trust in 
the United States Government can no more 
afford to accept favors than to grant them. 
Time was when this elementary point of 
honor seemed so clear that no one thought 
to question it. But in the blurred vision 
of today, anything goes, it seems, if you 
can get away with it. 

It is somewhat harsh to point a finger at 
Mr. Robertson. Some of his bosses in the 
RFC saw nothing wrong, apparently, in tak- 
ing a gratuity here and there from appli- 
cants for RFC loans. For that matter, Don- 
ald Dawson, White House aide in charge of 
personnel, did just what Mr. Robertson did. 
On three occasions, he was the nonpaying 
guest of the same hotel. If Mr. Dawson has 
any regard for his reputation, he will cease 
hiding behind his White House immunity 
and come before the subcommittee to ex- 
plain his conduct. In the absence of an 
explanation, his unfitness for a post in the 
White House seems abundantly demone- 
strated. 
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Robert Burns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 

unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
recent article from the Clinton Daily 
Item containing two poems in reference 
to the immortal Robert Burns, the great 
and ever-to-be-remembered Scottish 
poet. 
One of these contributions by Alex- 
ander C. Duncan bears particular signi- 
ficance because every year on January 
25, in keeping with a long-established 
custom that fine gentlemen appro- 
priately observes the birthday of the 
great Bard of Scotland. Time was in 
the town of Clinton, Mass., when this oc- 
casion was widely observed with festivi- 
ties and celebrations arranged by old 
Scotch settlers and participated in by 
many people. Time itself has taken toll 
of many of those who arranged these an- 
nual celebrations and they are now but 
a sacred memory. Yet the spirit of 
Scotia and of Burns lives in the hearts of 
the loyal Scots and not a birthday of the 
great Burns passes without some refer- 
ence to his memory and some tribute to 
his greatness, 

It can truly be said of Robert Burns 
that he will live forever in the hearts of 
men. Some poets have written for kings 
and queens who were their patrons, some 
have sung their songs as poet laureates 
to the glory of great empires. But Rob- 
ert Burns wrote his poems for the com- 
mon people—for the poor, and the un- 
heralded, and all the men and women of 
the rank and file who go to make up the 
fabric of every nation. 

I cannot here give adequate utterance 
to the greatness of Robert Burns, nor can 
I recite his many contributions to human 
happiness. Others have sung paeans of 
praise to hisname. The sparkle, gaiety, 
and brightness of his works will endure 
to the end of recorded time. The name 
of Robert Burns and what it stands for 
will never die. Men like Alex Duncan, 
loyal Scots, fine, proud Americans, will 
keep his memory warm and his beautiful 
poems and songs alive. All this for the 
sake of Auld Lang Syne. The poems 
follow: 

Rosert BuRNS 
(Born January 25, 1759) 
“Our monarch’s hindmost year but ane 
Was five and twenty days begun 
‘Twas then a blast o’ Janwar’ win’ 
Blew hansel in on Robin.” 


Thus Robert Burrs wrote as to the time 
and circumstances of his birth, and in the 
same song he ventured what probably 
seemed to him a rash prophecy when he 
said: 


“He'll hae misfortunes great an’ sma’, 
But ay a heart aboon them a’, 
He'll be a credit till us a’: 

We'll a’ be prood o’ Robin!” 


But rash as the prophecy was, it has been 
gloriously fulfilled, for not only are Scotch- 


men “a’ prood of Robin” and getting “prood- 
er” every day, but we are even “prooder” to 
see the warm place which Robert Burns has 
found in the hearts of people the world 
over. “When Scotland Forgets Burns Then 
History Will Forget Scotland.” 

ALEXANDER C. DUNCAN. 


Tue Star oF Rosert Burns 


There is a star, whose beaming ray 
Is shed on every clime, 
It shines by night 
It shines by day, 
And ne'er grows dim wi’ time. 
It grows upon the banks of Ayr, 
It shone on Doon’s clear stream, 
A hundred years are gone and mair, 
Yet brighter grows its beam. 
Let kings and courtiers rise an’ fa’ 
This world has mony turns 
But brightly beams aboon them a’ 
The star o’ Robbie Burns. 
On FPames emblazoned page enshrined 
His name is foremost, now, 
And mony a costly wreaths been twined, 
To grace his honest brow. 
Auld Scotland’s heart expands wi’ joy, 
When e’er the day returns 
That gave the world—its peasant boy, 
Immortal Robbie Burns, 


Do We Want the RFC? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
of March 2, 1951: 


Do WE WANT THE RFC? 


It’s a perilous situation when politicians 
play banker with public funds. That is pre- 
cisely what has been going on within the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Money 
from taxpayers has been passed over the loan 
counter with its lending subject to political 
pressures, influence, and favoritism. Public 
confidence in the RFC was not great before 
the Senate committee's inquiry. Confidence 
has been shattered by the committee's dis- 
closures. 

Set up under the Hoover administration 
in 1932, the RFC served the public interest 
by keeping sound banks and large interstate 
businesses operating when they suddenly 
found themselves shut off from their normal 
sources of financial help. It was a depres- 
sion agency designed to deal with the depres- 
sion. It succeeded wonderfully in its orig- 
inal purpose. But over the years that orig- 
inal purpose has been perverted. RFC has 
become a tool for carrying out political goals 
of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. It has 
become a source of loans for the politically 
favored. 

The RFC poured $38,000,000 into a pre- 
fabricated housing venture that went bank- 
rupt. Other RFC millions enabled a new 
company to enter the automobile manufac- 
turing field. Loans went into wildcat oil 
wells, into a plush resort hotel housing a 
gambling casino and into all sorts of other 
ventures, some successful, some not. About 
all the borrower had to show was that he 
could not obtain the money from private 
sources cheaply enough. 

The stench of scandal hangs over the RFC. 
Examiners who passed on loan applications 


heve been given fat salaried jobs by the loan 
applicants. A former lowly clerk in the RFC 
organization is shown to have bought stock 
in a company at $1 a share that quickly 
was worth $200 a share. He bought it by 
borrowing from an attorne y representing a 
firm seeking an RFC loan. Meanwhile the 
wife acquires an $8,500 mink coat with the 
attorney footing the bill. The wife is a 
secretary at the White House. n ‘C di- 
rector testifies that he departed from the 
usual procedure as a personal favor in as- 
signing an examiner to go over the loan ap- 
plication of a friend. That loan applicant 
subsequently became an RFC director him- 
self. 

After the Senate committee had reported 
that at least three of the five directors whom 
President Truman wanted reappointed to 
the RFC board had been subject to influence, 
the President first insisted on their reap- 
pointment and then relented. He was will- 
ing to have a single administrator with sep- 
arate boards to determine loan policy and 
review loan applications. The trouble with 
that plan is that the RFC would continue 
as an executive agency subject to direct po- 
litical influence. And the RFC record is 
proof enough that politics and banking are 
an unwholesome mixture. 

The more the committee turns up in its 
public hearings the clearer it is a question 
whether the RFC should be continued at 
all. Does the country want and need it? 
The Hoover Commission in ‘!ts report on 
Government reorganization declared that 
“the Government should not engage in di- 
rect lending where loans can be obtained 
from private sources on reasonable terms.” 
That’s a good principle to follow. Jesse 
Jones, long-time head ef the RFC, recom- 
mended nearly a year ago that it be liqui- 
dated. 


Matter of Fact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article written by 
Mr. Stewart Alsop, which appeared in 
the Washington Post on Friday, March 
2, 1951: 

MATTER OF Fact 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
THE KEY 


A nightmare is beginning to haunt those 
principally responsible for American foreign 
policy. For it is now about as certain as 
such things can be that the Kremlin will 
soon formally propuse a Cerman settlement 
based on the unity of a “neutralized” Ger- 
many, after the staged withdrawal of all 
occupation troops. And it is even possible 
that the Kremlin will add glittering window 
dressing, by ostensibly accepting the prin- 
ciple of a free, secret, unsupervised vote to 
eiect a single all-German Government 

This prospect has initiated a crucial, 
agonized debate in the inner circles of the 
State Department and the Pentagon. For 
the objective of such an apparently reason- 
able Soviet offer would be to end Western 
rearmament, split the Western alliance, and 
thus knock the props right out from under 
American foreign policy. 

The evidence is increasingiy strong that 
the Soviets will produce some such pi 
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at the forthcoming foreign ministers’ con- 
ference. This evidence takes various forms, 
such as dispatches from Moscow, passed by 
the Soviet censors, reporting that the Soviets 
are now eager for a German settlement on 
generous terms. But the most convincing 
evidence is provided by the course of the 
campaign for “unity and neutrality” waged 
within Germany by the East German Com- 
munists. 

At first, this campaign was based exclu- 
sively on the “Prague resolutions.” The 
campaign made little headway, simply be- 
cause the “Prague resolutions” are no more 
than a crude biueprint for the Communist 
capture of all Germany. But recently, East 
German Communist Chief Otto Grotewohl 
suddenly switched the line, more than hint- 
ing that the Communists would welcome 
free, secret elections throughout Germany 
as a basis for forming a united government, 

Grotewohl acted, of course, on specific in- 
structions from the Kremlin. And Grote- 
wohl's line thus almost certainly fore- 
shadows the Kremlin’s line at the foreign 
ministers’ meeting. Almost no informed of- 
ficial believes that a Soviet offer of a Ger- 
man settlement on such terms would be 
genuine. The reasons are obvious. 

A genuine German settlement would also 
involve a genuine Austrian settlement. This 
would mean a Soviet guaranty to withdraw 
the Red army from all the satellites—and 
the satellites are more restive than ever be- 
fore. It would mean the loss to Russia of 
the vital Erzebirge uranium mines in East 
Germany. A really secret vote would mean 
an overwhelming defeat of the East German 
Communist regime, and a deadly blow at 
Soviet world prestige. Finally, it would 
mean a pro-Western or at least strongly 
anti-Communist, all-German government, 
and however “neutralized” Germany might 
be, it is almost unimaginable that the Krem- 
lin would accept such a risk. 

For these reasons and others, it is believed 
that any Soviet proposal for a German set- 
tlement will be essentially a fake, a tempting 
trap for the unwary west. Yet even a fake 
proposal, cleverly camouflaged, could have 
disastrous consequences. American policy 
is now squarely based on the assumption 
that a true balance of power can only be 
achieved, and peace maintained, if Western 
Europe is rendered defensible. 

The Pentagon is convinced that Western 
Europe can never be defended without Ger- 
man participation. A German settlement 
providing for withdrawal of all occupation 
troops and the permament demilitarization 
of Germany would, it is feared, cause the 
Western European defense effort, now just 
getting underway under General Eisenhow- 
er’s leadership, to crumble into nothingness. 

Yet even if the Kremlin only seemed ready 
to offer a reasonable settlement involving 
the withdrawal of the Red army to the Rus- 
sian frontiers, the offer would be almost 
unbearably tempting to the Germans, the 
French, the British, and even to many Amer- 
icans. It might throw the whole Western 
Alliance into an uproar of bitter, mutual 
recrimination, causing the alliance to fall 
apart. 

This is why the internal debate now going 
on is so vitally important. One school of 
thought particularly in the Pentagon, be- 
lieves any German settlement at this time, 
on any terms, disastrous. This school would 
attempt to forestall the Kremlin with a prior 
American proposal for a German settlement 
festooned with conditions which the Soviets 
would not conceivably accept. Yet any dip- 
lomatic device so obvious and so clumsy 
might itself split the Allies by convincing 
the Europeans that the United States was 
interested only in war. 

Another, smaller school of thought believes 
that German rearmament should be used as 
a bargaining counter; that it is not wholly 
impossible that Soviet policy may actually 


have reached a turn in the Zigzag course 
prescribed by Lenin; and that we should be 
prepared to recognize this change of course 
and to take maximum advantage of it. One 
thing is clear—and it is the reason why one 
of these reporters has now left for Ger- 
many: The world struggle is now moving 
into a new stage of crisis which will almost 
certainly center around the country which 
Lenin called “the key to Europe.” 


Meat Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein my recently expressed views on 
the question of meat prices. 

Present meat prices are outrageous 
and in the interest of the health and 
welfare of the American people they 
must be reduced. If Government con- 
trol agencies fail to act, this Congress 
must grapple forthwith with this vital 
problem. 

The rise in the cost of living since 
Korea has been most alarming. It has 
inflicted real hardship on the consumers, 
particularly our working classes. Gen- 
eral price levels of essential commodi- 
ties and necessities of life used in the 
homes and in the every-day lives of our 
people have substantially advanced. For 
some time past, I have been strongly urg- 
ing OPS Director Michael V. DiSalle to 
move along a broad front to bring these 
prices into line. From the standpoint 
of economic law, such action involves 
considerable difficulty but, nevertheless, 
the problem must be tackled without fur- 
ther delay. 

I think that the recent slaughter order, 
which is designed to prevent the diver- 
sion of meats from established distribu- 
tion channels, should be helpful. But 
it will not be sufficient to bring essential 
and necessary adjustments in the prices 
of meats. Steps must be taken to con- 
trol effectively the large packers as well 
as the small slaughterers. I hope it will 
not be necessary to impose rigid restric- 
tions upon any part of American busi- 
ness which will shackle initiative and 
tend to create black markets. But the 
American people will not long tolerate 
the excessive prices which now prevail 
over meats and other necessities of life. 

Iam, therefore, urging once again that 
the Government act as soon as possible 
to stabilize conditions in the commodity 
markets with special reference to meat, 
but including all other necessities. 

Meat is such a vital and important 
protein food which is used and so 
urgently needed in the ordinary Ameri- 
can family that an adequate supply of 
meat at reasonable prices is most essen- 
tial. 

I hope that early action will be taken 
to bring down meat prices. Otherwise 
Congress must enact special legislation 
to relieve present intolerable prices. 
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Commutation of Sentences of German War 
Criminals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following summary on 
the commutation of sentences of German 
war criminals, together with a pertinent 
letter of representatives of several or- 
ganizations, members of the National 
Community Relations Advisory Council 
to the Secretary of State: 


COMMUTATION OF SENTENCES OF GERMAN WAR 
CRIMINALS 


One hundred and one individual cases were 
reviewed by Mr. McCloy and General Handy. 
Mr. McCloy’s determinations were based in 
part upon recommendations made to him 
by the Advisory Board on Clemency for War 
Criminals, which he appointed in March 
1950. Of the 101 cases which were reviewed, 
sentences were commuted in 89 cases and 
were reaffirmed in 12 cases. Twenty-eight 
of these 101 sentences were death sentences 
of which 21 were commuted, 15 to terms of 
life imprisonment, and 6 to varying terms 
of imprisonment. The types of criminals 
involved in both the commuted and re- 
affirmed sentences are indicated in the sec- 
tions below dealing separately with the 
cases under Mr. McCloy’s jurisdiction and 
those under General Handy’s. 


CASES REVIEWED BY GENERAL HANDY 


The following data are taken from a press 
release of the headquarters, European Com- 
mand, Public Information Division, January 
31, 1951, marked EUCOM, release No, 51-91. 

General Handy reviewed 13 cases, all in- 
volving death sentences. Of these 13 he re- 
affirmed 2 and commuted 11 to life im- 
prisonment. 

Of the 11 death sentences commuted to 
life imprisonment, 6 involved army non- 
commissioned Officers and officers who were 
implicated in the Malmedy case. 

Two of the 11 criminals whose death sen- 
tences were commuted to life imprisonment 
were SS sergeants who participated in con- 
centration-camp brutalities; the remaining 
3 were convicted of murdering Allied and 
United States airmen parachuting from dis- 
abled planes. 

Reasons given for commutations: Gen- 
eral Handy states that the commutations 
of the sentences of the six men involved 
in the Malmedy case were based upon the 
following considerations: The crimes were 
associated with a desperate combat action, 
were definitely distinguishable from the more 
deliberate killings in concentration camps, 
and were committed by men of compara- 
tively low rank who did not initiate or 
advocate the orders leading to the crimes. 

Regarding the two SS sergeants, it is said 
that they were in relatively subordinate 
positions and that “the records do not show 
that they went out of their way to add to 
the brutalities.” 

With regard to the three persons con- 
victed of murdering Allied and United States 
airmen, mitigating circumstances are noted, 
such as excitement, the fact that the of- 
fenses were committed after severe bomb- 
ings, and the fact that the crimes showed 
no special pattern. 


CASES REVIEWED BY MR. M'CLOY 


Mr. McCloy reviewed a total of 88 cases, 
of which he commuted 78 sentences, in gen- 
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eral following the recommendations of his 
Advisory Board on Clemency for War Crim- 
inals. Of the &8 cases reviewed, 15 involved 
death sentences, 19 sentences to life impris- 
onment, and 54 sentences to terms ranging 
from 6 to 25 years. Of the 15 death sentences, 
5 were reaffirmed and 10 were commuted— 
4 to life imprisonment and the remaining 6 
to terms ranging from 9 to 25 years. Of the 
19 sentences to life imprisonment, 3 were re- 
affirmed and 16 were commuted, 15 of them 
to terms ranging from 10 to 20 years, and 
1 convicted criminal was released on medical 
parole. Of the 54 sentences to terms rang- 
ing from 6 to 25 years, 2 were reaffirmed and 
52 were commuted to sentences ranging from 
time already served to 15 years. 

The 83 cases are divided into 10 groups. 
A summary of the results in each group 
follows: 

(1) This group of 20 defendants were SS 
officers in charge of extermination squads 
responsible for the murder of an estimated 
2,000,000 people. Of these 20 defendants, the 
sentences of 16 were commuted; the 4 sen- 
tences which were reaffirmed were all death 
sentences. 

Nine additional death sentences were com- 
muted, four to life imprisonment and the re- 
maining five to prison terms ranging from 
10 to 25 years. 

Two sentences to life imprisonment were 
commuted to 10-year terms. 

Three 20-year sentences were commuted, 
one to time already served, one to 10 years, 
and one to 15 years. 

Two 10-year sentences were commuted, one 
to time served and one to 8 years. 

Reasons given for commutations: Regard- 
ing the death sentences commuted to life 
imprisonment, it is said that in these cases 
the individuals were guilty on a “less im- 
posing scale” than those whose death sen- 
tences were reaffirmed. It is added that 
new evidence on some of the other cases 
indicated subordinate responsibility, rela- 
tive remoteness of connection with crimes 
and refusal of the convicted to continue the 
work of extermination as ordered. 

(2) This group of 15 defendants were ad- 
ministrators of concentration camps or SS 
ecouomic enterprises run with slave labor, 
and some were directly identified with geno- 
cide activities. 

Of the 15 sentences, 14 were commuted. 
The one sentence which was reaffirmed was 
a death sentence. Another death sentence 
was commuted to 9 years. 

Four sentences to life imprisonment were 
commuted, 2 to 20-year terms and 2 to 15- 
year terms. 

Two 20-year sentences were commuted, 
one to 15 years and one to time already 
served. 

One 15-year sentence and six 10-year sen- 
tences were all commuted to time served. 

Reasons given for commutations: In the 
case of the death sentence commuted to 9 
years, it was said that new evidence disso- 
ciates the criminal from offenses on which 
the original death sentence was based. New 
evidence is also mentioned as the reason 
for commuting several other sentences in 
this group. 

(3) This group of 9 defendants were physi- 
cians and soldiers who carried out experi- 
ments on concentration camp inmates. 

The sentences of all 9 were commuted. 

Five scntences of life imprisonment were 
commuted to terms of 15 to 20 years. 

Pour sentences of varying terms were all 
reduced to 10-year terms, except one which 
was reduced to time already served. 

Reasons given for commutation: The rea- 
sons given are “lack of primary responsi- 
bility, age, and limited participation.” 

(4) This group of 7 defendants were lead- 
ing judges, public prosecutors and govern- 
ment officials who “perverted law to suit the 
arbitrary requirements of Nazi racial ide- 
olory.” 

All seven sentences were commuted. 


Four sentences to life imprisonment were 
commuted, 3 to 20-year terms and one to a 
release on mecical parole. 

Three 10-year sentences were commuted to 
time already served. 

Reasons given for commutations: The only 
reason given is limited responsibility. 

(5) These six defendants were military 
men of high rank who were personally re- 
sponsible for ordering the killing and mis- 
treatment of prisoners of war, and fostering 
and participating in the program involving 
the deportation and abuse of civilians in 
occupied areas. 

Of the six sentences, three were commuted. 

Of 2 sentences to life imprisonment, 1 
was reaffirmed and 1 commuted to 18 years. 

Two 20-year sentences were commuted to 
12 years each. 

Two 15-year sentences were reaffirmed. 

Reasons given for commutations: It is said 
that the persons whose sentences were com- 
muted had remoter responsibility according 
to evidence brought out mainly since the 
trial. Extenuating circumstances are men- 
tioned, such as the attempt to moderate or 
resist orders to commit excesses. 

(6) These eigh. defendants were generals 
in southeastern Europe, convicted for crim- 
inal disregard of the laws of war in their 
treatment of hostages and civilians. 

Of the eight sentences, six were commuted, 

Two sentences of life imprisonment were 
reaffirmed. 

Two 20-year sentences were commuted, 
1 to 10 years and 1 to time already served. 

One 15-year sentence was commuted to 10 
years. 

Three sentences, of 12, 10, and 7 years each, 
were all commuted to time already served. 

Reasons given for commutation: Some of 
the persons whose sentences were commuted 
had lesser responsibiilties or showed “evi- 
dence of humane considerations.” The 2 
individuals whose life sentences were re- 
affirmed will be physically examined to de- 
termine whether or not they should be re- 
leased on medical parole. 

(7) These 6 defendants were high gov- 
ernment officials in egencies which were in- 
volved in genocide through kidnapping chil- 
dren, performing abortions, sterilization, 
forced evacuation, and forced Germanization. 

All these sentences were commuted. 

One 25-year sentence and one 20-year sen- 
tence were both commuted to 15 years. 

Two 15-year sentences were commuted, 
one to 10 years and one to time already 
served. 

Two 10-year sentences were commuted to 
time already served. 

Reasons given are the “relatively restrict- 
ed nature of the relationship of these de- 
fendants to the crimes, their relatively sub- 
ordinate roles, and certain other extenuat- 
ing circumstances.” 

(8) These nine defendants were all execu- 
tives in the Krupp Industrial Enterprises, 
and were convicted of collaboration with the 
government in the use of slave labor and in 
spoliation. 

All nine sentences were commuted. 

One sentence of 12 years and confiscation 
of property (Alfred Krupp) was commuted 
to time served and no confiscation of prop- 
erty. 

Eight other sentences ranging from 6 to 
12 years were commuted to time served. 

Reasons given for commutation: With re- 
gard to all the cases it is said that the sen- 
tences were commuted to conform to other 
sentences in similar cases and that “it is 
extremely difficult to allocate individual 
guilt.” 

As for the commutation of the confisca- 
tion sentence for Alfred Krupp, Mr. McCloy 
states that inasmuch as he fis the only Nazi 
criminal whose property was confiscated by 
Nuremberg, it would constitute discrimina- 
tion against him to reaffirm this sentence. 
Mr. McCloy points out that Justice Jack- 
son opposed “such sentences in connection 
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with the jurisdiction granted to the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal.” 

(9) These eight defendants were high of- 
ficials who played an important part in the 
political and diplomatic preparation for the 
initiation of aggressive wars, the violation 
of treaties, spoliation, and the diplomatic 
implementation of genocide. 

All eight sentences were commuted. One 
sentence of 25 years and two sentences of 
20 years each were all commuted to 10 years. 

Three sentences of 15 years each were 
commuted, respecti-ely, to time already 
served, 10 years and 9 years. 

Two 10-year sentences were commuted to 
time served. 

Reasons given for commutation: It is said 
that the defendant whose sentence was re- 
duced from 25 to 10 years had intervened to 
save Allied officers and men held for liquida- 
tion or as hostages. 

(10) This single defendant is Field Marshal 
Erhard Milch, State Secretary in the Air Min- 
istry, convicted for advocating and exploit- 
ing slave labor. 

His sentence to life imprisonment was 
commuted to 15 years. No reason is given 
for this commutation, but it is mentioned 
that Milch claimed “instability of tempera- 
ment due to severe strain, aggravated by a 
head injury.” 


Fesruary 20, 1951. 
Hon. Dean ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
State Department, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY ACHESON: The under- 
signed national organizations, which to- 
gether with 27 Jewish community councils 
throughout the country comprise the Na- 
tional Community Relations Advisory Coun- 
cil are greatly disturbed by the American au- 
thorities’ recent commutation of the sen- 
tences of 89 German Nazi war criminals con- 
victed of the most heinous crimes against 
humanity and democratic society. Among 
the criminals, 21 of whom now escape the 
death sentence and 34 are now set free, are 
Nazis who committed atrocities in the Nazi 
concentration camps, industrialists who col- 
laborated with nazism, Nazi officials who 
planned and carried out Hitler's genocide 
program, pillagers and slaughterers in the 
Nazi-occupied areas and Nazi diplomats. 

Until now we have withheld public com- 
ment on the commutation of these sentences 
because adequate infornration was not avail- 
able in this country. Having examined the 
official report by the Department of State, 
we now see the full extent of the mistaken 
policy which the United States authorities 
are following in this matter. The official 
record shows that of 101 cases reviewed by 
John J. McCloy, United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany, and Gen. Thomas T,. 
Handy, commander in chief, European com- 
mand, sentences were commuted in 89 and 
were reaffirmed in 12 cases. 

As the official report indicates, the crim- 
inals whose sentences were commuted had 
been convicted at Nuremberg of crimes, the 
cruelty and depravity of which are scarcely 
imvaginable in the civilized world. The Ad- 
visory Board on Clemency for War Criminals, 
in recommending the reduction of sentences, 
pointed out that they were not entitled to 
grant relief beyond that warranted by miti- 
gating circumstances and fair consideration 
of individual situations. “Clemency,” the 
Board further stated, “may be an encourag- 
ing example, but a mistaken tenderness to- 
ward the perpetrators of mass murder would 
be a mockery. It would undo what Nurem- 
berg has accomplished if in the end we were 
guided entirely by consideration of sym- 
pathy or generosity. Executive clemency 
dos not exist to that end.” 

In our view these commutations are pre- 
cisely a mistaken tenderness toward the per- 
petrators of mass murder and do consti- 
tute a mockery of what Nuremberg has ac- 
ce mplished. 
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These commutations are dangerous for 
four reasons, among others: 

(1) The commutations tend to throw 
into doubt the entire basis, procedure, and 
judgments of the 12 trials conducted by 6 
United States military tribunals at Nurem- 
berg. It is gratifying to note that both 
McCloy and the members of his clemency 
board defend the standards and judgments 
of the Nuremberg trials and that they have 
rejected the arguments commonly made in 
defense of the criminals who were brought 
to judgment at those trials. In our view 
it would have been more appropriate, how- 
ever, to honor the achievement of the Nu- 
remberg trials by observing rather than by 
undoing their results. In setting forth the 
principles which governed the conduct of 
these trials, the United States was follow- 
ing a policy of high moral standard. In 
granting these commutations, however, ex- 
pediency appears to have been a factor in 
seeking the approbation of those German 
elements whose devotion to democracy is 
justifiably suspect. 

(2) At a time when it is contemplated to 
grant Germany greater independence, it is 
especially dangerous to reduce the sentences 
of the perpetrators of inhumanities in the 
concentration camps, many of whom are 
now able to return to public life. Such ac- 
tion can hardly be considered an encourage- 
ment of democratic elements in Germany. 
The immediate release of nine former ex- 
ecutives of the Krupp enterprises is likewise 
unlikely to encourage German democratic 
elements, since the Krupp record as one of 
the leading industrial pillars of nazism is 
well known. 

(3) The return of the Krupp industrialists 
to positions of power and the commutation 
of the sentences of Nazi war criminals im- 
plicated in the genocide program and in the 
pillage and slaughter in the concentration 
camps and in the Nazisoccupied countries of 
Europe cannot but alarm our allies among 
the democratic nations of Western Europe 
and among the partisans of democracy in 
the countries behind the iron curtain. 

(4) These commutations, finally, were ob- 
viously intended to placate German opinion 
in the effort to make Western Germany a 
bulwark against the real threat of Soviet 
aggression. Such a policy of expediency, 2s 
years of experience shows, does not accom- 
plish its purpose and usually leads to other 
evils. This case is no exception. Press re- 
ports already indicate that the Germans are 
not satisfied with the extent of the commu- 
tations. The United States and the West 
cannot safely copy the Soviet Union's tech- 
nique of currying favor with former Nazi 
leaders. These criminals are totalitarians 
and hence are more reliable allies of the 
totalitarian East than of the democratic 
West. 

We believe that a simple reading of Mr. 
McCloy's report will clearly show the extent 
of the error the United States has commit- 
ted in reducing the sentences of these war 
criminals. 

JACOB BLAUSTEIN, 
President, American Jewish Committee, 
Rabbi Irvinc MILLER, 
President, American Jewish Congress, 
FRANK GOLDMAN, 
President, B’nai B’rith, 
ADOLPH HELD, 
Chairman, Jewish Labor Committee, 
HENRY ALBERT, 

National Commander, Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States of 
America. 

Mavrice N. EISENDRATH, 
President, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 
IRVING KANE, 
Chairman, National Community Rela- 
tions Advisory Couneil. 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an article on Alaska defense 
written by Andrew Tully, of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers: 

DEFENSE OF ALASKA 
(By Andrew Tully) 

ANCHORAGE, AtasKA, March 1.—On the 
theory there is no point in biting off more 
than you can chew, the military is prepared 
to defend only about one-quarter of Alaska 
if war should come with Russia. 

Our officers may be reluctant to discuss it, 
but the defense line is there for all to see. 
It begins with the Navy’s installation on 
Kodiak Island, just south of Anchorage, and 
runs north through Anchorage and up the 
Alaskan Railroad to end north of the Alaskan 
Range in Fairbanks—500 miles in all. 

The rest is expendable—despite the fact 
that it is a lot of real estate. It includes 
the old-time frontier town of Nome, the en- 
tire northland which ends at Point Barrow, 
the Aleutian chain and the southeastern 
area including the capital city of Juneau and 
the important cities of Sitka and Skagway. 

In this decision—arrived at in Washing- 
ton—the military is being merely logical. 
Nearly all of Alaska’s population of 126,000 
persons lives in the so-called heartland 
embraced by the defense line. It includes 
the country’s only railroad. And it is the 
only part of the country which meets the 
military's requirements for bases that are 
detensible and suppliable. 

Nome has nothing the military wants— 
or, it believes, Russia wants. It is isolated 
except by air and by ships a few months 
of the year. The northland is a barren 
waste. Southeastern Alaska is too moun- 
tainous and glacier-ridden to furnish good 
bases. And the Aleutians would take too 
many men and too much money to defend. 

You can say yes, but what if Russia estab- 
lishes bases in these places? And the an- 
swer will be, so what? In the first place, 
it’s only a couple of hours from Siberia to 
Anchorage by fast bomber, so there's no 
point other than psychological in seizing any 
of Alaska’s outlying real estate. And in the 
second place, the military figures it could cut 
off, bomb, and generally harass any bases 
anybody would like to set up anywhere in 
Alaska. 

What Lt. Gen. William E. Kepner, com- 
mander in chief of the Alaskan theater, ob- 
viously wants to avoid is the mistakes of 
World War II. Then, when we discovered 
Japanese troops on Kiska and Attu in the 
Aleutians, we rushed 150,000 troops to the 
Aleutians and sent tens of thousands more 
to back them up on the mainland. As a 
result, throughout the war, we had what 
amounted to 10 divisions tied up in a largely 
noncombat theater. 

Today Alaska’s role is that of a base from 
which fighter planes can intercept Russian 
bombers and, possibly, as a forward base for 
our own bombers. The primary job of the 
infantry here is to protect the airfields—like 
Elmendorf here in Anchorage, Ladd in Fair- 
banks, and Eielson base, 25 miles from Fair- 
banks, which has the world's longest run- 
ways—14,600 feet. 

Military personnel in Alaska has increased 
since the start of the Korean War—but it 
still isn’t even a small percentage of what 
Uncle Sam had up here during World War 
II, Air Force strength is greater if you count 
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all the C-54 transport planes. Most planes, 
though, are F-80 and F-82 fighters. The 
F-82's are being replaced by all-weather F-84 
jets, equipped with radar. 

But if Uncle Sam has shortened his 
Alaskan defense line and pulled in his belt 
on troop strength, he has not done so cas- 
ually. Life in the Alaskan theater is the 
nearest thing possible to being in a combat 
zone. General Kepner runs his show on 
the theory an attack could happen any time. 

This means frequent week-end alerts—so 
frequent they are getting on GI nerves. 
During an alert, every man stays on his 
job around the clock. An alert usually lasts 
a couple of days. Troops grab their rifles 
and report to strategic spots along high- 
ways or commanding airfields—and eat there 
and sleep there until the alert is over. 

Antiaircraft crews live with and sleep with 
their guns—home to them is a tarpaper 
shack 20 feet from battle position. 

Every military man at Alaskan Commaad 
headquarters here—including General Kep- 
ner—must sleep out once a month. At Big 
Delta, near Fairbanks, selected groups of 
officers and men get specialized Arctic train- 
ing, learning how to live and operate in tem- 
peratures of 40 and 50 below zero. 

Alaska’s radar net, on which work began 
last fall, won't be ready for another 2 years. 
Even then nobody claims the Territory will 
be safe from air attack—you couldn’t build 
that kind of a radar screen without the 
United States going broke. It will make an 
attack more trouble for whoever tries it, 
force them to use more planes and fly more 
carefully. 

But General Kepner wants no hand wring- 
ing about Alaska back in the States. he 
Says he can hold his defense line, now, with 
the troops he has—and make it uncom- 
fortable for the enemy to boot. 

The way General Kepner sees it, “He who 
holds Alaska will have a lot to say about who 
is going to hold the world.” 
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HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot 
of March 2, 1951: 


How Bic? 


We hope the Senate committee investi- 
gating the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion will pardon us if we don’t quite under- 
stand its expressed desire to avoid a “big 
quarrel with the White House.” 

That is the excuse the committee mem- 
bers give for not asking Donald Dawson, 
White House aide, to speak his piece before 
the committee about charges of political in- 
fluence on the RFC from White House cir- 
cles. 

Dawson was mentioned in a committee 
report and the President called the refer- 
ences asinine. 

Then the committee opened new hearings 
to prove the President was wrong when he 
belittled the committee's work. 

Someone in the White House called for 
copies of letters from members of Congress 
to the RFC. 

The Senators cn the committee pounded 
their desks and said they refused to be in- 
timidated. 

How big can a quarrel get? 
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HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am pleased to 
include as a part thereof an article ap- 
pearing in the December 1950 issue of the 
Michigan Bar Journal, entitled “FTC at 
the Gates,” by James F. Hoge, of New 
York. The editor of this journal stated 
in the introduction: 

There probably is no lawyer in the United 
States more qualified to write about the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission than Jim Hoge, of 
New York. He has participated in numerous 
FTC matters, one of which required 10 years 
and resulted in 80,000 man-miles of travel 
for counsel representing the firms involved 
and the Commission. To the average prac- 
titioner this article will be enlightening. 


Mr. Speaker, in offering this compre- 
hensive statement on the functioning of 
the Federal Trade Commission, may I 
point out to the membership of the House 
that I have known Mr. Hoge since our 
undergraduate days in the Wake Forest 
Law School of North Carolina. He was 
admitted to the North Carolina bar in 
1922, and later associated himself with 
an outstanding law firm in New York. 
He is a member of the American, New 
York State, and New York City Bar Asso- 
ciations. In addition to serving on nu- 
merous committees, Mr. Hoge is chair- 
man of the National Trade-Mark Coor- 
dinating Committee, and a member of 
the Lawyer’s Advisory Committee, of the 
United States Trade-Mark Association. 
It is my feeling, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Members will find in this stimulating 
article much food for thought on the 
scope of the operations of the Federal 
Trade Commission: 

FTC at THE GaTEs 
(By James F. Hoge) 

The Federal Trade Commission is at the 
gates of business." It was put there in 1914 
by Woodrow Wilson, but it was put there to 
open the gates, not to close them. Mr. Wil- 
son had a great deal to say about the Com- 
mission. It was a creation in which he took 
considerable pride. Here are a few, out of 
&@ great many, of his sayings: 

“What we are proposing to do, therefore, 
is, happily, not to hamper or interfere with 
business * * * or in any sense to put it 
under the ban. The antagonism between 
business and Government is over.” Alas; he 
said that in 1914. 

“I have taken a long time, ladies and 
gentlemen, to select the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, because I wanted to choose men and 
be sure that I had chosen men who would 
be really serviceable to the businessmen of 
this country, great as well as small, the rank 
ard the file. 





1 Under the Federal Trade Commission Act 
(15 U. S. C. A. 41), the Commission has ju- 
risdiction over persons, partnerships, or 
corporations except banks, common carriers 
subject to the acts to regulate commerce, 
air carriers, and foreign air carriers subject 
to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (49 
U. 8. C. A. 401), and persons, partnerships, or 
corporations subject to the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921 (7 U.S.C. A. 181) ex- 
cept as provided in sec. 406 (b) of said act. 


“This country, above every country in the 
world, is meanttolift. * * * Thatisthe 
reason the Federal Trade Commission was 
established, so that men would have some 
place where they could take counsel as to 
what the law was and what the law per- 
mitted, and also take counsel as to whether 
the law itself was right and advice had not 
better be taken as to its alteration.” That 
one is of particular timeliness. 

“The processes of counsel are only the proc- 
esses of accommodation, not the processes 
of punishment. Punishment retards but it 
does not lift up. Punishment impedes but 
it does not improve. And so we ought to 
substitute for the harsh processes of the law, 
wherever we can, the milder and gentler and 
more helpful processes of counsel.” 

He also commented on the fact that this 
Commission had been endowed with greater 
powers than any other similar agency or 
commission, but he said that those powers 
were put upon it in order that it might the 
better inquire into the needs of business, 
that it might the better learn the whole 
business structure of the country. 


INCREASED POWERS 


These powers have been greatly enlarged 
since President Wilson spoke. From the 
concept, purposes, and explanations stated by 
him, the Commission gradually moved into 
a different field of operation, into one of 
policing, of enforcement, of punishment. In 
this field, prosecution is a necessary func- 
tion and, where there is prosecution, adjudi- 
cation is essential. There is an unfortunate 
and key circumstance in this, and that is 
that the Commission combines both the 
prosecuting and adjudicating functions. It 
investigates, it issues and serves the come- 
plaint, prosecutes and adjudicates. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act was 
passed on September 26, 1914. Since those 
early days the act and the functions of the 
Commission have radically changed so that 
the scope of the Commission’s adjudicating 
powers has been immeasurably extended and 
the effect of its orders made the more severe 
as they bare on the rights of respondents. 

The Commission was empowered originally 
to prevent unfair methods of competition 
in commerce. In 1938 the Federal Trade 
Commission Act was amended in numerous 
important particulars. That was accom- 
plished by the Wheeler-Lea Act. It gave the 
Commission enlarged and specific powers for 
regulating the advertisements of food, drugs, 
therapeutic devices and cosmetics, and made 
other significant amendments. 

Section 5 was changed to include unfair 
or deceptive acts or practices in commerce, 
as well as unfair methods of competition. 
Before that amendment it was necessary to 
show that the act complained of was a meth- 
od used in competition. That is not now 
necessary. There is no requirement to show 
that competition is involved at all. It is suf- 
ficient to allege that the act or practice is 
unfair or deceptive. 

A provision was inserted in the act by 
which an order to cease and desist becomes 
final If a respondent against whom the 
order is directed does not appeal, or if have 
ing appealed, the required number of days 
have elapsed since the disposition of the 
appeal, the Commission's order then be- 
comes final. 

A provision was added whereby one who 
violates an order which has become final 
shall forfeit and pay to the United States 
a civil penalty of not more than $5,000 for 
each violation. That worked a vast change 
in the affect of these orders. Formerly, an 
an order was unenforceable and of no prac- 
tical effect unless and until the Commission 





* This provision applies to orders to cease 
and desist issued under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. It does not apply to such 
orders issued by the Commission under the 
Clayton Act. 
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itself applied to a circuit court of appeals to 
enforce it. And at that time the validity of 
the order was open to attack by the respond- 
ent. That is still true as to orders issued 
by the Commission under the Clayton Act. 

The penalty provisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act were materially al- 
tered by the so-called Oleomargarine Act of 
1950 (15 U. S.C. A. 45). Not or does this 
act add to the duties of the Federal Trade 
Commission with respect to regulating the 
sale of oleomargarine, but the penalty pro- 
vision was amended to provide that each 
single day of a violation should constitute 
a separate violation on which the penalty 
of not more than $5,000 should apply. Thus 
was the sphere of the Commission's jurisdic- 
tion and the severity of the penalty for the 
violation of its orders increased. 







FTC AND OTHER ACTS 


Therefore, at this time—36 years since the 
passage of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act—the Commission has taken on quite a 
d werent complexion from that given it at the 
time of its establishment. The Claytun Act 
followed closely in time upon the Commis- 
sion Act and authorized the Commission to 
enforce against the persons, partrerships, 
and corporations subject to its jurisdiction 
sections 2, 3, 7, and 8 of the Clayton Act. 

Section 2 dealt with discrimination in 
price, services, or facilities, and was greatly 
enlarged by the amendment in 1936 known 
as the Robinson-Patman Act. Section 3 
prohibits tying of exclusive leases, sales, or 
contracts. Section 7 prohibits acquisition 
by one corporation of the capital stock of 
other corporations where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition between 
the corporation whose stock ts so acquired 
and the company making the acquisition. 
Section 8 prohibits interlocking directorates 
under conditions specified therein. 

The Wool Products Labeling Act of 1939 was 
passed in 1940 (15 U.S. C. A. 68). It regu- 
lates the labeling of wool products. The en- 
forcement of it was placed with the Commis- 
sion and numerous powers were provided for 
the Commission’s employment in the en- 
forcement of it. 

The manufacturers and distributors of 
food, drugs, therapeutic devices, and cos- 
metics have an immediate and direct con- 
cern with the Commission in that the ad- 
ministration of the Wheeler-Lea Act respect- 
ing advertising is entrusted there. Those 
who advertise drugs and devices directly to 
the public collide more frequently with the 
Commission in this field, but the act also 
applies to advertisements which are re- 
stricted to the profession—rather curiously 
worded, but it is there—and no drug or 
device manufacturer or distributor can 
ignore the Commission's powers in this field. 

All manufacturers that are not specifically 
exempt, are subject to the Commission's 
powers under the other sections of its act 
and under the Robinson-Patman Act and 
other parts of the antitrust law. This has 
been brought home forcibly by the recent 
Supreme Court decisions in the Cement,® 
Morton Salt,‘ Steel Conduit,’ and other cases. 

Since 1947, the Commission has been em- 
powered to institute cancellation proceed- 
ings in the United States Patent Office 
against trade-marks and collective and 
certification marks on numerous grounds.* 

Another field of activity was opened to the 
Commission when the Supreme Court held 
for the first time, and over 50 years after 
the passage of the Sherman Act, that inter- 
state insurance business is subject to the 


*F. T. C. v. The Cement Institute (333 
U. S. 683). 

‘F.T.C.v. Morton Salt Company (334 U.S. 
37). 
‘ Triangle Conduit & Cable Co. v. F. T. C. 
(168 F. (2d) 175: aff’d 336 U. S. 955). 

®*U. S. Trade-Mark Act of 1946, 15 U. S. 
C. A. 10€4. 
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antitrust laws.’ Congress followed with the 
passage of the Insurance Anti-Trust Mora- 
torium Act to provide specifically that the 
Federal Trade Commission Act as we” as the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act is applica- 
ble to the business of insurance to the extent 
that it is not regulated by State law.’ 


COSTLY LITIGATION 


A proceeding leading to a cease and desist 
order (or possibly a dismissal of the com- 
plaint) is a luxury that only the wealthy can 
afford. A small-business man or a small 
corporation cannot “stand the gaff” of one. 
The respondent must have unlimited re- 
sources in order to see one of them through. 
There is no means for peremptory termi- 
nation of a case. One may make a motion 
before the Commission but if the Commis- 
sion denies it, he has no appeal. And the 
courts will not entertain injunction or de- 
claratory judgment actions.’ 


CASES ARE PREJUDGED 


Under the provisions of section 5 of the 
act, the Commission to a large extent pre- 
judges acase. If it has reason to believe that 
one has been using an unfair method of com- 
petition or an unfair or deceptive act or prac- 
tice, it may file its complaint. In other 
words, the Commission does not file a com- 
plaint until it has reason to believe there is 
a violation. Thus, at that point and for 
that purpose, it has reached a conclusion as 
to a violation. 

One of the former Commissioners explained 
this. In outlining the Commission proce- 
dure and practice for the George Washington 
Law Review, he noted that a complaint is is- 
sued only at the direction of the Commis- 
sion and that motions with respect thereto 
are permitted, but that “as a practical mat- 
ter, very few such motions are briefed and 
argued to the Commission, and a great major- 
ity of them are denied, without prejudice 
to the right of the respondent to renew them 
at the end of the proceeding. The Commis- 
sion itself has passed upon the question of 
its jurisdiction in advance of ordering the 
issuance of a complaint and in most cases 
has fully considered the questions raised by 
the respondent in the motion.” ” 


COMMISSION PROCEDURE 


When a complaint is issued, an attorney 
on the Commission's staff is assigned to 
prosecute it and one of the Commission's 
trial examiners is assigned to take the evi- 
dence. The Commission first sees the evi- 
dence, if it sees it at all, when the trial is 
over. Under the rules of practice which be- 
came effective June 1, 1950, the trial ex- 
aminer makes an initial decision which be- 
comes the decision of the Commission un- 
less an appeal is filed by any of the parties 
or unless the Commission upon its own ini- 
tiative reviews the case. Such an appeal 
is presented in the form of a brief, designated 
“appeal brief,” which sets forth the excep- 
tions anc grounds for appeal, and no matter 
not included in the brief may thereafter be 
presented to the Commission. Upon such an 
appeal, the Commission will consider only 
such parts of the record as are cited therein 
or which may k? necessary to resolve the 
issues presented. 

Under this procedure the Commission it- 
self ,ecomes an appellate tribunal. And, as 
with such tribunals, whether the Commis- 
sion sees the evidence on appeal by the 


‘U. §S. v. South-Eastern Underwriters 
Assn. (322 U. S. 533 (1943)). 

15 U. S. C. A. 1011-1015. 

® Miles Laboratories vy. Federal Trade Com. 
mission ((C. A D. C.), 140 F, (2d), 683; cert. 
den. 322 U. S. 752). 

Federal Trade Commission Procedure 
and Practice, Robert E. Freer, the George 
Washington Law Review, January-February 
1940, vol. 8, No. 3, pp. 316, 323. 


parties or on its own motion, it sees it in 
transcript. That m y be a few hundred 
pages or, as in the Cement case, 50,000 pages, 
and 50,000 pages of exhibits. 

In addition to the evidence, all the pro- 
ceedings by way of motions and appeals 
from examiners’ rulings must be reduced to 
writing and filed in multiple copies. It is 
humanly impossible for the Commission to 
read such a record, so it has to rely on as- 
sistants and advisers. 

So here the ultimate authority, the Com- 
mission—the judge—does not see the wit- 
nesses; does not pass upon the qualifications 
before the evidence goes into the record; 
does not observe the demeanor of witnesses 
which in court is so important. 

This is an assembly-line method of trying 
cases. It is a trial by organization. A re- 
spondent finds himself opposed to an organ- 
ized mechanism where wheels within wheels 
grind out what has been called by one of the 
law writers “an institutional decision.” * 

Herein arises that “expertness’"’ which the 
advocates of administrative law are prone 
to assert. The “expertness,” if any, is not 
necessarily in the person of the Commis- 
sioners. Tenures of office may vary great- 
ly in time and there may be periods of 
considerable turnover in the Commission's 
membership. Likewise, there is no reason 
for supposing that Commissioners become 
expert in the wide field of commodities and 
businesses affected by their act. 

James M. Lendis, who served a pericd as 
a Commissioner, put it this way: “To assume 
that any 5, 10, or 20 men have the ability to 
acquir., within their brief official lifetime, 
the expertness to comprehend the full range 
of our industrial problems, from aluminum 
to zinc, is once more to put our trust in 
supermen. In the business of governing a 
nation—to paraphrase Gerard Henderson 
again—we must take into account the fact 
that government will be operated by men of 
average talent and average ability and we 
must therefore devise our administrative 
processes with that in mind.” ” 

What expertness exists in a commission 
is usually to be found in the staff. It fre- 
quently is related to the adjudicating proc- 
ess but anonymously and without respon- 
sibility for the decision. 

The exercise of expertness and the doing 
of justice are not always synonymous. Fre- 
quently the contrary is the case. Sometimes 
there is more difficulty in arguing before al- 
leged experts than before ordinary courts 
which must learn of the case from state- 
ments of counsel, from evidence, and from 
briefs. The expert, so often, has precon- 
ceived opinions. 


APPEALS FROM COMMISSION 


Finally, as to this process, on appeal from 
such institutional decisions, the law pro- 
vides that the findings of the Commission 
as to the facts, “if supported by evidence," 
shall be conclusive.” That is about the same 
as saying there is no appeal. If there is a 
legal point, if capriciousness can be shown, 
if arbitrariness can be demonstrated, then 
the courts may interfere. But the courts 
accept this language of the act as forbidding 
them to review the record to determine 
where the weight of the evidence lies. 

In the Steel Conduit case the circuit court 
of appeals said: 

“In this state of the record it will be 
enough to say that Congress has left to the 


“Institutional Administrative Decisions 
by Prof. Kenneth Culp Davis, Columbia Law 
Review, March 1948. 

#2 Administracive Process, 1938, p. 87. 

“Tre courts have construed this—and 
the Administrative Procedure Act has de- 
fined it—to mean “substantial evidence” but 
at best it means little more than that there 
be some evidence; that there be more than a 
scintilla. 
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Commission the determination of the facts, 
Federal Trade Commission v. A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. (324 U. S. 746), * * * and the 
weight to be attributed to the facts proved 
and the inferences to be drawn from them” 
(p. 180). 

In addition to this, the Supreme Court 
said in the Morton Salt case that it was 
enough to support the Commission's findings 
of injury to competition if there was a “rea- 
sonable possibility” that competition might 
be adversely affected. 

Generally, in this state of the law, it would 
seem to be a waste of time to avpeal. The 
Commission has, therefore, in effect become 
an administrative agency that can do about 
as it pleases in proceedings against business 
people without any real relief being avail- 
able in the courts. 

This situation represents a gradual devel- 
Opment over the years since the Commis- 
sion was created. It has come by statutory 
enactment, judicial interpretation and the 
burgeoning of administrative processes in 
Government. The fundamental evil is in the 
combination of the prosecuting and adjudi- 
cating functions. That is the root of the 
vine. It is axiomatic that one should not be 
judge in his own cause. That has been so 
stated for at least 2,000 years. As long ago 
as 300 years, Pascal put it in these words: 

“It is not permitted to the most equitable 
of men to be a judge in his own cause.” 

Two approaches have been made toward 
tempering or overcoming this combination 
of prosecuting and adjudicating functions 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
No move has been made with respect to the 
situation under the Clayton Act. The first 
was the Reece bill, H, R. 2390, introduced in 
the Seventy-ninth Congress. It proposed an 
amendment to the Commission Act whereby, 
on appeal, the appellate court might review 
the record to determine whether the findings 
of fact by the Commission were supported by 
the weight of the evidence. 


THE O'HARA BILL 


The other approach is the O'Hara bill, first 
introduced in the Eightieth Congress, H. R. 
3871, and again in the Eighty-first Congress, 
H. R. 1819, reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
in 1948. It proposes that the Federal Trade 
Commission file and try its cases in the 
courts according to the rules of civil pro- 
cedure, It says simply that in cases under 
section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act the Commission ought hereafter be the 
investigator, the complainant, and the 
prosecutor, and that the regularly consti- 
tuted courts of the land should be the 
adjudicators. 

For a conclusion recall some of the words 
of Wilson quoted at the outset to the effect 
that antagonism between business and Gov- 
ernment should cease, and that “this coun- 
try, above every country in the world, is 
meant to lift.” That, remember, was the 
basic reason for the creation of the Com- 
mission—that business might be aided in 
making its full contribution toward enabling 
this Nation to “lift.” 

If that was the important and primary 
function for which the Commission was 
created in 1914, then its performance of 
that function is many times more important 
in 1951, for the Wation is engaged in a fierce 
struggle (“hot” and “cold"”) on a world- 
wide front, and the issue of the struggle is 
the Nation’s ability to see it through. 


PEOPLE ARE BUSINESS 


Business, in the final analysis, is not a 
thing apart; it is the people. Industries are 
owned by the people. Every one of the 50,- 
000,000 Americans who has a savings account, 
each of the 54,000,000 who has a life-insur- 
ance policy, and each of the 14,000,000 who 
has a share of stock or an industrial bond 
owns directly or indirectly a part of Ameri- 
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can industry. And approximately 85 cents 
out of every dollar of sales by manufacturers 
go for salaries and wages. It will not do to 
separate big business and little business; 
little businesses become big and big busi- 
nesses sometimes become little. 

If the issue of the world struggle today is 
this Nation's ability to see it through, then 
the need is production—more business, not 
less; more invention, research, exploration, 
expansion, discovery and development of 
known and unknown resources here and in 
other parts of the world. And if the road 
is to be kept open for the achievement of 
those aims, it is now inore than ever im- 
portant that the Federal Trade Commission 
should be, and conceive itself to be, an agen- 
cy really serviceable to the businessmen of 
this country, great as well as small, the rank 
and file. 

It is unfortunate that through the years 
the processes of the Commission have become 
more and more the processes of policing and 
punishment, and less and less those of ad- 
vice and counsel. It is true that this trend 
has been accelerated by successive legisla- 
tive enactments conferring increased puni- 
tive powers. But the Commission still can, 
if it will, take stock of the purposes for 
which it was created and devote a greater 
portion of its energies toward their accom- 
plishment. It can and should recognize that 
it can best serve businessmen and the Na- 
tion by smoothing the road of business and 
marking its boundaries rather than by set- 
ting up ad blocks in the form of expensive 
and long d awn out administrative proceed- 
ings; by erecting signposts which all can 
read and supplying directions to those seek- 
ing a safe course, instead of playing the role 
of traffic cop lying in wait for the unwary 
who may go astray while groping his way 
through the maze of statutory do’s and 
don’t’s. 

The gates of business are the gates of free- 
men, and the Federal Trade Commission is 
one of the principal keepers of those gates, 
The hope of mankind is that this Nation 
and those who guide its destinies remember 
now its own founding hopes and its tradi- 
tions and its faiths, to the end that the dy- 
namic energy of freemen, the greatest power 
in the world, may be released as never be- 
fore, and its great gates be thrown wide. 


One Big Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot 
of March 4, 1951: 


OnE Bic INVESTIGATION 


Senator FULBRIGHT, chairman of the com- 
mittee investigating the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation mess says that the 
record may show the need for a “general in- 
vestigation of the moral level of the Govern- 
ment.” 

We are glad to see an important Member of 
the Senate coming around to our way of 
thinking because he is in a position to do 
something about it. 

We said ‘1 this column on Lincoln's Birth- 
day that our Government has fallen far from 
the standards of integrity which prevailed 
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in the days of Lincoln, Washington, Jefferson, 
and the other great leaders of the past. 

The “Washington fix,” influence peddled 
for dollars or votes, the fast dollar, govern- 
ment by crony, officials on the open market 
for a price, are the standards now. 

Let's have that one big investigation to see 
just how low the moral level of the Govern- 
ment has dropped. 


How Europe Feels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, unter 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Sunday Star of 
March 4, 1951: 


How Evrope Frets 


Paul-Henri Spaak, the distinguished Bel- 
gian statesman who heads the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe, has effec- 
tively summed up the European reaction to 
our great debate on the issue of sending 
American troops overseas to become part 
of the Atlantic Pact Army under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. Wholly apart from the 
many things that can be said against the 
essentially defeatist do-it-by-air proposals of 
Senator Tart, former President Hoover and 
others of like mind, Mr. Spaak’s views—as 
expressed the other night in New York—de- 
serve careful attention in this country as a 
measure of how our allies abroad feel in 
terms of what is vital to them as well as to 
us. His words on the subject are worth ex- 
tensive quotation: 

What is the great fear of Europe? That 
America might refuse to declare war if Eu- 
rope is attacked by Russia? No. The great 
fear is that the United States will decide that 
to defend Europe on the ground is impossible, 
that the United States will accept the idea 
that Europe must inevitably fall to the Rus- 
sian conquerors in the first phase of war, and 
eventually be delivered by the victorious 
Americans after 2 years, 3 years, 10 years of 
occupation. 

But I ask you: “What would be left of 
Europe after years of Soviet occupation?” 

What we hope in Europe is that the United 
States will reject this fatalistic conception 
and that, from the very beginning of a war, 
they will be with us, with all their strength 
and with the precise objective of preventing 
the conquest of Europe. 

There is for Europe only one hypothesis 
on which the chance of victory is great: It is 
that aid from America is given from the very 
beginning and completely; that the United 
States will engage itself without limit. 

Is it not now the time—now or never—to 
repeat the immortal sentence that you have 
placed in stone on one of the most beautiful 
of your monuments? 

“Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us to the end do our 
duty as we understand it.” 

Defeatism at this stage is surely as unware- 
ranted as it was before Pearl Harbor. In fact, 
in some ways—especially in view of the actual 
and potential might of America and the rest 
of the free world—it seems far more unrea- 
soning now than it was then. The future of 
Western Europe is of vast importance to our 
own future. We simply cannot afford to 
write it off—even temporarily. Mr. Spaak 
has spoken timely words on that score. 


United States Suspends Tin Purchases for 
Stockpile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Washington Post this 
morning I read an interesting article on 
the subject of the tin stockpile. The 
article, which is to be inserted below, 
points out that because of the present re- 
serves of tin it is possible to refuse to buy 
tin on the foreign market at the exorbi- 
tant prices now demanded. 

In my remarks of yesterday, I re- 
minded the Congress of the legislation 
which continued the operation of the 
Government's tin smelter for 5 years 
beyond its present expiration date of 
June 30, 1951. Had the opponents of 
that legislation been successful, the Gov- 
ernment smelter would not be in the 
process of shutting down and going out 
of business and the United States would 
be at the mercy of foreign producers who 
are demonstrating their desire to gouge 
us. 

Attention of all Members of Congress 
is invited to the article which follows: 

UNITED STATES SUSPENDS TIN FURCHASE 

FOR STOCKPILE 

The Government last night announced the 
sudden stop of tin purchases for the stock- 
pile, implying that the present price of the 
imported metal was not at a “reasonable 
level.” 

The announcement, made by General Serv- 
ices Administrator Jess Larson, also declared 
that Government purchases of tin for indus- 
trial use would be held to the “barest mini- 
mum.” 

This policy will continue, he said, until 

tin prices reach reasonable figures. 
, Meantime, from other sources, there were 
intimations of “drastic changes” in the Gov- 
ernment’s thinking on the stockpiling of 
other nonferrous metals. Details were un- 
known, but it appeared that the trend was 
toward much reduced purchases for stock- 
piling of copper, lead, and zinc. 

As in the tin situation, high prices of for- 
eign exporters are believed to be a factor. 
But also an element, it is believed, is the 
problem of scarce supplies for the whole 
world, particularly Britain and other Euro- 
pean countries beginning heavy, metal con- 
suming rearmament programs 

The cessation of tin stockpiling followed 
swiftly the Senate Preparedness Commit- 
tee’s demand for such action on grounds 
this country’s allies are gouging the United 
States on tin prices. 

The committee said there is more tin in 
the United States than at the time of the 
Pearl Harbor attack, and asserted that this 
country is no longer in a position where we 
must buy tin at any price. 

A Bureau of Mines official said the slash 
in buying might put producers in a4 difficult 
position. 

But he estimated that supplies now in 
the United States, apart from those in the 
reserve, would be enough to meet needs for 
2 years if tin use is cut to rock bottom. 

This appeared to indicate that drastic new 
Government controls on use of tin may be 
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forthcoming. The Government previously 
ordered a 20-percent cut in civilian use of 
tin in February and March. Use of new tin 
was forbidden where secondary tin could be 
used, 


Communism’s Threat Within the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following speech de- 
livered by me at Greer, S. C., March 6, 
1951, before the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the Lions Club: 


COMMUNISM’s THREAT WITHIN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Ladies and gentlemen of Greer, again I 
consider myself extremely fortunate in be- 
ing thus permitted to speak on this signifi- 
cant occasion during these perilous times. 
It is my purpose to speak to you somewhat 
in detail on the aspects of the spread of 
communism within the borders of our own 
great country. 

By way of introduction, may I call your 
attention to the fact that more than 30 
years ago, the father of the Russian revolu- 
tion, Lenin himself, warned of the very 
events which are now coming to pass. Said 
Lenin— 

“We live not only in a state, but in a 
system of states, and the existence of the 
Soviet Republic next to a number of im- 
perialist states for a long time is unthink- 
able. In the end either the one or the other 
will have the better of it. Until that end 
comes, a series of most terrible conflicts 
between the Soviet Republic and the bour- 
geois states is inevitable.” 

Those words can scarcely be misunder- 
stood. The conflict predicted so positively 
by Lenin is inevitable not because of any 
refusal on our part to live and let live, but 
because communism cannot tolerate the 
existence of freemen anywhere; thus the 
Russian jail-keepers constantly seek the de- 
struction of free nations everywhere. in 
recognizing the inevitability of conflict with 
Communist Russia we engage in no childish 
or neurotic flights into fear. Rather is our 
own purpose sharpened, our course of duty 
made clear. 

I am not here to tell you that the Kremlin 
is working overtime to achieve our downfall. 
We all know that. I want rather to discuss 
with you the internal threat which com- 
munism poses—to our Christian morality, 
to our Constitution and liberty, to our na- 
tional defense, and to our economic system, 


COMMUNIST THREAT TO CHRISTIAN MORALITY 


To begin with, communism repudiates 
everything we hold dear in Christian moral- 
ity. At the outset, the Communist view of 
man is totally opposed to our own. They 
believe that everything in life is determined 
and shaped by economic arrangements—the 
means of production and the owners of those 
means. What this comes down to, is that 
the Communist seems to believe “man is 
what he eats.” We know that the individual 
human being, while influenced by the mate- 
rial world around him, is not a slave to it; 
that every man, having within him a spir- 
itual self, is free to live greatly or fall ig- 
nobly. To us, the individual is a gem worth 
saving; to the Communist, only a pawn to 
be used. Therein lies a basic conflict be- 
tween communism and Christian society. 


Communism asserts that it can solve all 
the troubles of mankind simply by eliminat- 
ing economic sin or class exploitation. So 
it proposes to take us on a joy-ride through 
dictatorship and socialism to a classless 
society in the great beyond. But we are not 
fooled by either the diagnosis or the cure. As 
Paul told the Ephesians, we struggle as much 
against spiritual wickedness as against eco- 
nomic sin; and we know, furthermore, that 
you don’t produce freemen by means of 
dictatorship. Did you ever hear of T-bone 
steaks coming out of a meat grinder? 

As you might well expect, there is no place 
for a God in Communist materialism. It 
makes my Baptist blood boil when I read 
Lenin's repudiation of all God-given moral- 
ity. “In what sense do we repudiate ethics 
and morality?” this Communist big-leaguer 
asks. Hear his reply: 

“In the sense that they were preached by 
the bourgeoisie, who declared that ethics 
were God's commandments. We, of course, 
say that we do not believe in God, and that 
we know perfectly well that the clergy, the 
landlords, and the bourgeoisie spoke in the 
name of God in order to pursue their own 
exploiters’ interests. Or, instead of deduc- 
ing these ethics from the commandments of 
morality, from the commandments of God, 
they deduced them from idealistic or semi- 
idealistic phrases, which were always very 
Similar to God's commandments. * * * 
We say that our morality is entirely sub- 
ordinated to the interests of the class strug- 
gle of the proletariat.” 

Note well the results of this so-called pro- 
letarian morality; the precept that the end 
justifies the means, the Hitler-Stalin pact, 
the illegal, secretive party programs, the false 
names, the special Communist language with 
double meanings (which the Communists 
themselves call ‘“Aesopian”’). 

We must make no mistake about it. Com- 
munism poses a direct threat to our whole 
fabric of Christian belief as to man, God, 
and right and wrong. 


COMMUNIST THREAT TO OUR CONSTITUTION AND 
LIBERTY 


The second target at which communism 
points a dagger is our Constitution and lib- 
erty. You know, the Communist is a lot like 
that little lizard which can change its colors; 
he may be a striker, an agitator, a spy, a 
traitor, a saboteur, a revolutionist, or very 
often, just a worm. You know how easily 
@ couple of worms can spoil a few apples in 
the bottom of « barrel, which in turn spoil 
all the rest. Vhat is just what happens 
when a handful of Communists succeed in 
taking over an organization—they are then 
able to control and spoil many other or- 
ganizations and fronts. 

That was the sort cf thing J. Edgar Hoover 
had in mind a year ago when he said not to 
be fooled by the seemingly small 55,000 mem- 
bership of the American Communist Party. 
Many of those 55,000 are strategically placed 
and devoted solely to the advancement of 
Communist aims. With them are 500,000 
fellow travelers. Let us never forget that 
the Communists didn’t have to throw bombs 
to take over Czechoslovakia; they did it by 
infiltrating strategic government offices—the 
police, the army and the courts. 

I don’t need to quote from the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee to tell you what 
the Communists are up to. Here is what 
the Manual of the Communist Party itself 
states: 

“As the leader and organizer of the prole- 
tariat, the Communist Party of the United 
States of America leads the working class 
in the fight for the revolutionary overthrow 
of capitalism, for the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, for the estab- 
lishment of a Socialist Soviet Republic in 
the United States, for the complete abolition 
of classes, for the establishment of social- 
ism, the first stage of the classless Com- 
munist society.” 
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And in case that isn’t clear enough, the 
Manual at another place says, “We do not 
question the theory of the necessity for the 
forceful overthrow of capitalism.” 

In their own words, then, Communists are 
a threat to our Constitution. That great 
charter of liberty provides the means for 
peaceful change of government. Any or- 
ganization which repudiates those means 
and advocates force and violence instead 
is an enemy of the Constitution and is not 
a political party. It is an insult to our great 
Republican and Democratic Parties to put 
them in the same class as the Communist. 
The Communist Party, as an advocate of 
force and violence, is a revolutionary fac- 
tion having no claim to any rights in our 
system. In order to have the laws explicitly 
recognize this, I have introduced a bill to 
outlaw the Communist Party, the same be- 
ing designated on the House Calendar as 
H. R. 1037. 

We must inquire beyond the imme.iate 
plans of the Communists and into their ulti- 
mate intentions should they ever succeed in 
overthrowing our Government. First off, they 
would establish what they call the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat—which in plainer 
terms means dictatorship by the Communist 
Party over everyone else, workers and busi- 
nessmen and farmers. Stalin has admitted 
that the dictatorship cannot be a complete 
democracy, for it will be based on the limita- 
tion of the rights of the former capitalists 
and directed against these capitalists. It is 
rule unrestricted by law. That strikes me 
particularly hard, as a lawyer, for I think 
it is plain to everyone that laws are a guar- 
anty of freedom. When you take away legal 
restraints on a ruler’s powers you have a 
Hitler or a Stalin. And you can’t get rid of 
him. 

Let us take one example of what the Com- 
munists would do when in power. Their 
president, William Z. Foster, tells that under 
the dictatorship all the capitalist parties, 
“Republican, Democratic, Progressive, Social- 
ist, etc., will be liquidated, the Communist 
Party functioning alone as the party of the 
toiling masses. Likewise will be dissolved all 
other organizations that are political props 
of the bourgeois rule, tncluding chambers 
of commerce, employers’ associations, Rotary 
Clubs, American Legion, YMCA, and such 
fraternal orders as the Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Elks, Knights of Columbus, etc.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, he’s talking about 
us, you and me. I belong to several of the 
organizations that Foster says will be abol- 
ished. We know they are not kidding about 
these intentions, either. On the 7th of Feb- 
ruary it was reported that the Salvation 
Army had been liquidated by the Communist 
government in the Baltic States. These boys 
mean business—dirty business—the wiping 
out of all voluntary groups. 

So without even going on to discuss the 
absence of freedom of speech and other free- 
doms under Communist rule, I think you 
can appreciate the dire threat which Ameri- 
can Communists pose to our Constitution 
and liberty. 


COMMUNIST THREAT TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


That threat is primarily a future danger. 
Let us now turn for a moment to a Com- 
munist threat which is clear and present— 
the threat to our national defense. The 
parade of confessions, convictions, and ex- 
posés in the last 3 years tell as grim a tale 
of espionage, sabotage, and treason as any 
fiction writer could ever dream up. One 
chapter was related during the trial of the 
11 Communist leaders before Judge Medina 
by one of the FBI “plants” in the Commu- 
nist Party. In 1945, Mr. Al Lannon, director 
of the Communist Party in Maryland, said 
that “The party would have to adopt a policy 
of sabotage not only for war industries but 
for every other industry. This would de- 
moralize the population to the extent that 
they could not adequately support a war.” 
Another undercover agent reported a statee 








ment by George Siskind, the party’s educa- 
tion director. In December 1945 Siskind told 
members to get ready for the day when they 
would have to foment slow-down and strikes 
and throw bombs in machinery. Can there 
be any doubt that the Communist Party is 
a school for spies and saboteurs? 

It is difficult to estimate how much dam- 
age has been done to our national defense 
by the invaluable information given to Rus- 
sia by Communists in our atomic plants and 
Government offices. First there were the 
Canadian spies, then Alger Hiss, Judith Cop- 
lon, Klaus Fuchs, Harry Gold, David Green- 
glass, Sidney Weinbaum, Brothman and Mos- 
kowitz, and now William Remington. 

And beyond espionage there is the serious 
matter of loyalty in wartime. William Fos- 
ter has publicly announced that in the event 
of a war with Russia, the American Commu- 
nists would “cooperate with all democratic 
forces to defeat the predatory war aims of 
American imperialism and bring such a war 
to a speedy conclusion on the basis of a 
democratic peace.” These are the seeds of 
treason, 

Iam certain we must steel ourselves to the 
realities of the future. If war with Soviet 
Russia breaks out, we will see a fifth column 
that had no equal in World War II, here or in 
any other country. And right now, today, 
espionage is a clear and present danger to 
our security. 


COMMUNIST THREAT TO THE PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE SYSTEM 


The fourth and perhaps the most obvious 
threat of communism is the threat to our 
economic system of private enterprise. While 
they try to hide many things, the Commu- 
nists have never hidden their desire to so- 
cialize the economy of the United States. 
They said, in their 1945 postwar program: 

“We shall aim to convince the broad masses 
that the eventual elimination of the profit 
system and the establishment of socialism 
in the United States will usher in a new and 
higher type of democracy and a free road to 
unlimited and stable social progress because 
it will end exploitation of man by man and 
nation by nation, through the establishment 
of a society without oppression and exploita- 
tion.” 

The Communists’ favorite spdrt is to sell 
the workingman a bill of goods to the effect 
that he is exploited by predatory capitalists. 
The only difficulty is that the Commies have 
a tough time getting our workers to come 
away from their TV sets long enough to listen. 
Even when they do get someone to listen, 
convincing a man who owns an automatic 
washer, an automobile, a telephone and re- 
frigerator that he is exploited is rather hard 
to do, to say the least. But sometimes they 
do succeed in getting people to swallow their 
poison, They hold the promise of bread in 
exchange for a man’s freedom—and the joke 
about it is that bread is all they give in re- 
turn. Those who have gone to Russia as ad- 
mirers of communism have returned again, 
disgusted by the universal poverty of the 
working people, the inequalities, the suffer- 
ing. They have bread all right—three times 
a day with thin soup. Yes, communism has 
enriched some, to be sure—the party big- 
shots. The poor were never poorer under the 
Czar. 

Why do we want to preserve this economic 
system of ours, where the bulk of decisions 
are made by private persons rather than 
government boards? Because we know that 
American capitalism has produced the high- 
est standards of living, with the widest dis- 
tribution of benefits, of any economic system 
in the history of the world. And the Com- 
munists would scrap private enterprise capi- 
talism for the dead hand of socialism. We 
will neither buy their bill of goods nor be 
oblivious to their threat. Eternal vigilance 
is still the price of liberty. 

Ladies and gentlenien, let us recognize 
communism for what it is—a cancer in our 
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lives eating away at our vitals. It would 
corrode our moral foundation, overthrow 
the Constitution, and take away our liberty. 
It would substitute socialism for free enter- 
prise. And today, right now, Communist 
spies, saboteurs, and traitors are selling us 
down the river by doing all in their power 
to weaken our defense efforts. 

Two thousand years ago the Apostle Peter, 
in his second epistle, gave a warning that I 
think applies to Communists in our own 
day. He spoke of the ungodly. 

“But chiefly them that walk after the 
flesh in the lust of uncleanness and despise 
government. Presumptuous are they, self- 
willed, they are not afraid to speak evil of 
dignities. * * * These, as natural brute 
beasts, made to be taken and destroyed, speak 
evil of the things that they understand not; 
and shall utterly perish in their own corrup- 
tion; and shall receive the reward of un- 
righteousness, as they that count it pleasure 
to riot in the day time. * * * While they 
promise them liberty, they themselves are 
the servants of corruption; for of whom a 
man is overcome, of the same is he brought 
in bondage. 

“The Lord knoweth how to deliver the 
godly out of temptations, and to reserve the 
unjust unto the day of judgment to be 
punished.” 

I exhort you to recognize the menace of 
communism and to take action in the Amer- 
ican way to preserve the American way. 





One Hundred Years of Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the one hundredth anniversary 
of the first real effort on the part-of Con- 
gress to build a civil service. It was on 
March 7, 1851, that Congress passed a 
resolution requesting President Fillmore 
and his Cabinet to formulate some plan 
to classify Government employees, ap- 
portion their salaries according to their 
service, provide a fair and impartial ex- 
amination for appointment, and to set 
classification standards for promotion 


. Purposes. 


A report issued by the Cabinet was 
concurred in by all except Daniel Web- 
ster, Secretary of State, who wanted a 
higher standard set for his Department 
than for others. In March 1853, the 
Congress enacted legislation based on 
this report of the President and his 
Cabinet. This act, and a similar one 
passed in 1855, established a salary for 
four grades or classes of clerks in the 
executive department and set up a sys- 
tem of “pass” examinations. These 
“pass” examinations were the basis of 
the competitive examinations estab- 
lished in 1872. In practice they proved 
ineffectual in that the department heads 
preferred to make political rather than 
merit appointments. 

President Lincoln recognized the 
faults of the spoils system and stated at 
one time that: 


I feel like a man so busy letting rooms at 
one end of the house that he has no time 
left to put out the fire that is blazing and 
destroying at the other end. 
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He truly was so busy “putting out the 
fire” that he had little time to build the 
civil-service system in which he believed. 

The nex. step in the history of our 
attaining a good permanent civil serv- 
ice was made by Representative Thomas 
Jenckes, of Rhode Island, who in 1868 
made a report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives that was a remarkable piece 
of research containing testimony of 
many public officials and comparisons of 
the civil-service systems of other coun- 
tries. This report served as the basis 
for much of the discussion on the mat- 
ter in the following years, and, in fact, 
was responsible for much of what was 
contained in the Civil Service Act of 
1883. 

A rider attached to an appropriation 
bill in 1871 authorized President Grant 
to prescribe regulations for the admis- 
sion of persons into the civil service. 
The President issued several rules and 
regulations and Executive orders cover- 
ing the personnel of the executive serv- 
ice under this authorization. He estab- 
lished a seven-man Board in 1871, 
known as the Advisory Board of the 
Civil Service. The Board existed for 
only a few years because Congress failed 
to make any appropriations for it after 
1874. 

It is one of the ironies of our history 
that the assassination of a President was 
the final factor in causing the Congress 
to establish a permanent civil-service 
system. When a disappointed office 
seeker assassinated President Garfield, 
the country and the Congress became 
convinced of the needs of a permanent 
civil service. The Congress then enacted 
the Pendleton Act, the Civil Service Act 
of 1883. This is still the basic statute 
upon which our civil-service system 
rests. It has been supplemented by a set 
of civil-service rules and regulations, by 
Veterans’ Preference Acts of 1919 and 
1944, by the Classification Act of 1923 
and 1949, by the Retirement Act of 1948, 
and by other important statutes, Execu- 
tive orders, and reorganization plans. 

This hundredth anniversary of the 
first congressional legislation on civil 
service is a historic occasion. That joint 
resolution was truly one of the basic laws 
of this Nation. Under it the civil service 
has grown and become more efficient. A 
faithful and loyal civil service has been 
established and maintained. 

We should always remember the many 
loyal men and women throughout the 
country who under civil service have 
worked anonymously at their tasks to 
build the greatest Government in the 
world. They are the ones who have 
made it possible for the Nation to carry 
on and prosper. They are the ones who 
have put into action the laws which this 
Congress made. They are the ones who 
have made the policies of this country 
both on domestic and foreign issues re- 
spected. 

We must not forget them nor ignore 
them. Too often they have been ridi- 
culed by the press and the public as lazy 
and inefficient. But we should remem- 
ber on this one hundredth anniversary 
that the greatest Government, serving 
the most productive Nation and the 
freest and happiest people in the world 
could not have been conducted by a 
civil service of second-rate people, 
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If we are to continue to maintain an 
efficient civil service and create a desire 
among young people to enter Govern- 
ment work we must treat them fairly. 
We must realize that they constitute the 
motive power of this Government. We 
must face our responsibility to them and 
bring the cost of living down to where 
they can live or their income up to where 
they can buy. 

The first hundred years has seen the 
tremendous growth of civil service. As 
we enter the next hundred years world 
leadership has been thrust upon us. To 
discharge our great responsibility we of 
the Congress must rise to the responsi- 
bility of our part in maintaining and 
increasing the effectiveness of this loyal 
civil service. 


Price and Wage Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the economic report 
submitted to the executive board of the 
Essex-West Hudson CIO Council by Mr, 
Joel R. Jacobsen, executive secretary. 
At this time when the grave wage-price 
situation is of concern to all of us, I be- 
lieve this statement is well worth read- 
ing and is deserving of careful consid- 
eration. From the information con- 
tained in this report it is readily ap- 
parent why the labor organization is 
concerned with the attempt to stabi- 
lize wages while prices and profits con- 
tinue to zoom upward to new heights, 

The report follows: 


Perhaps one of the most important in- 
ternal problems affecting the American peo- 
ple today is the question of stabilization. 
Government Officials daily are wrestling with 
this issue and it must be admitted by all 
objective students that even the preliminary 
issue of the wisdom of over-all stabilization 
at this juncture is still an item to be ques- 
tioned. 

In particular, wage earners are specifically 
concerned with the persistent agitation to 
control their earnings at a time when living 
costs and corporation profits are establish- 
ing new records almost hourly. Wage earn- 
ers have learned from bitter experience that 
stabilization all too often turns out to be 
wage stabilization and nothing else. 

One thing is certain. There is no justice 
in any system of stabilization which freezes 
wages but permits price-gouging and profit- 
eering to run rampant throughout our econ- 
omy. 

The words “price-gouging” and “profiteer- 
ing,” however, are not just propaganda bolts 
shot indiscriminately into the dark. To the 
contrary, much evidence is on the books to 
substantiate the CIO’s charges that such 
conditions not only exist but, in fact, flourish 
right in our own back yard. 

In order to high light this problem on a 
local level, the Essex-West Hudson CIO 
Council has prepared this report to compare 
the rates of profit and wage increases since 
the end of the war in 10 of the largest cor- 
porations in the Essex-West Hudson area, 
with whom CIO local unions have collective 
bargaining ugreements. Before analyzing the 


figures, however, it is important to realize 
certain basic facts concerning the report. 

The figures used for corporation profits 
are net profits, after taxes. The figures used 
for wages are gross wages, before taxes. Since 
economists have popularized usage of these 
figures on two different levels, we will com- 
ply for purposes of simplification. But it is 
obvious that the disparity between profits 
and wages is actually much greater than is 
depicted herein. 


TABLE No. 1.—Since 1945—Percent increase in 
projits over wages 


Per- | Per- 
cent | Cent 
‘ n- 
1949 im- am 
crease 
profits in |.12 
pr of- jw iges 


‘ since 
its | 1945 


1945 


Corporation profits 


| 

Ronson 
Koppers 
Swift | 12, 303, 807) 25, 8 
Lionel. - 199, 070) 1 1, 6 
General Motors.... 188, 370, 91965, 
Westinghouse......| 26, 800, 767) 67, 268, 555) 
Worthington | 

Pump 2, 274,317) 5, 357, 054) 
Congoleum-Nairn.| 1,617,214; 3, 782, 516} 
Celanese...........| 7, 613, 490; 20, 640, 826) 
United States Steel_| 58, 015, 056 165, 908, 829) 


Average increase.| Sa 
1 1950 figures available. 


TABLE No. 2.—Since 1945—Percent increase in 
profits over sales 


Per- 
cent 
in- 
crease 


Per- 
cent 
in- 
Corporation 1949 sales 


crease] 1945 sales 


: in 
in : 
snies 
prof- a 
its since 


Ronson 822 
Koppers.. 205 
Swilt 
Lionel 
General 
Motors_..... 
Westinghouse. 
Worthington 
Pump 
Congoleum- 
Nairn 


$7, 579,036) $32, 128, 076 
121, 449, 052) 212, 397, 177 
109! 1, 307, 631, 681)2, 213, 160, 242 
730) 6, 424,409, = 15, 280, 777 
249)3, 127, 934, 888) 5, 700, 835, 141 
150; 684, 730,060) 945, 699, 382) 


93, 994,066) 88, 843, 553 


32, 319,003) 43, 062, 742 
104, 197, 237} 171, 292, 005 


185) 1, 740, 464, 055) 2, 293, 357, 286 


Average 
increase... 


TABLE No. 3.—Since 1945—Comparison of per- 
cent increase in profits, sales, and 
wages 


Percent 
increase 
in sales 


Percent 
increase 
in profits 


Percent 
increase 
in wages 


Corporation 


Ronson 822 337 
Koppers.....- a 205 75 

199 

730 

249 
Westinghouse.__. 150 
Worthington Pump 135 
Congoleum-Nairn.. 134 
Celanese............ . 171 
United States Steel 


289 


All figures on profits and sales are taken from Moody’s 
and Standard & Poor’s financial manuals. 

In summary, the report amply demon- 
strates the following: 

1. Since the end of the war, net profits, 
after taxes, for 10 of the largest corporations 
in the Essex-West Hudson area with whom 
CIO local unions have collective-bargaining 
agreements have increased an average of 
289 percent, while wages earned by the work- 
ers employed by these same corporations 
have risen only 44 percent, 
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2. While the profits for these 10 corpora- 
tions, since the end of the war, have in- 
creased 289 percent their gross sales revenue 
has increased only 87 percent, In view of 
the fact that management has been uni- 
versally deploring its increased costs of op- 
eration—citing such factors as increased 
material, labor, and tax costs—it is now obvi- 
ous that the higher rate of profits is reflected 
only because these 10 corporations have 
indulged themselves in a not inconsiderable 
amount of price gouging and profiteering. 

It is very difficult to understand, for in- 
stance, how the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. could sustain a 5-percent drop 
in gross sales revenue from 1945 to 1949 yet, 
simultaneously, enjoy a 135-percent increase 
in profits during the same period of time. 

8. In its proper light, industry’s rather 
persistent claim that labor is responsible 
for increased prices and the high cost of 
living now appears as ridiculous as it actually 
is. Management has continually increased 
prices far above the commensurate percent- 
age increase in costs caused by the wage 
boost. Even if we assume that prices must 
be raised because of wage increases—a false 
assumption as this report obviously demon- 
strates—it is apparent that management has 
used every conceivable opportunity to blame 
its workers for industry’s profiteering 
schemes. 

4. Workers’ wages have been left far bee 
hind by prices and profits in the current 
economic race. In terms of purchasing 
power, a worker today has made no gains 
whatsoever during the past 5 years. 

5. The future prospects for wage earners 
are gloomy. While the cost of living con- 
tinues to zoom upward, wages are being 
frozen and workers are being forced to ac- 
cept a completely disproportionate burden 
in the current emergency. 

6. The future prospects for corporations 
were never better. Profits earned and divi- 
dends paid by United States corporations in 
1950 have broken every record in the finan- 
cial history of the country. From every in- 
dication, 1951 will be still another record- 
breaking year. 

While this report ts confined to a local 
level, it is a reasonably safe estimate that 
the figures contained herein are typical of 
the national scene. The following conclu- 
sions, therefore, must be reached: 

1. A continuation of the freeze on wages, 
until glaring inequities pointed out herein 
have been eliminated, its an undue hardship 
upon all wage earners and will cause a 
serious dislocation in our national economy. 

2. Because price-gouging and profiteering 
have been standard operational procedures 
since the end of the OPA, rigid price con- 


_ trols and a stiff excess-profits tax must be 


levied immediately if we are to put an end 
to our inflationary spiral, 

8. There will be no equality of sacrifice if 
workers alone are asked to tighten their 
belts and sacrifice, while corporations enjoy 
the luxury of profits and business as usual. 


Moral Training of Our Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an editorial from 
the Latrobe (Pa.) Bulletin. This edi- 
torial is timely. One of the great prob- 
lems confronting the Nation is the moral 
standards of its people. This editoria] 
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gives an insight into what is needed in 
our education system—moral training of 
our children. It follows: 


Citing the increase of mental maladjust- 
ment and increase in divorce, suicide, and 
crime rates, Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, head of 
New York State University, reaches the con- 
clusion that American education and home 
training are failing. He calls for a re- 
examination of the Nation's entire school 
system. 

This is an old and frequently enunciated 
theme—that the schools and the homes are 
responsible for moral decline in America. 
Some blame what they assert they see on 
the politicians, but that seems a trifle far 
fetched. After all, the politicians simply 
reflect the voters of America. 

How is the moral regeneration of Amer- 
ica to be effected through the schools and 
the homes? No one ever says exactly. The 
schools and the homes turn out a certain 
product, generation after generation. 

In the early days of the Republic it was 
one kind of product. At the turn of the 
century, before all the gadgets were invented 
and the high standard of living captured 
the fancy as the first of all considerations, 
there was a slightly different product. 

Now the homes and the schools are turn- 
ing out a product that is described as the 
end result of years of subscription to mate- 
rial'sm—or the high standard of living—and 
some observers don’t like what they see. 

The way to dilute materialism is to intro- 
duce cultural and spiritual factors, make 
them seem more desirable than a high stand. 
ard of living alone, comfortable and inviting 
as that is. 

Perhaps the teachers can start such a 
trend in the schools and homes will fall into 
line. But, as the teachers are themselves 
members of this materialistic generation, it 
is possible that they will grope in vain for 
the starter button. But it is important that 
we keep trying. 





No More Third Terms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Bordentown Register of March 2, 
1951, a weekly newspaper that is pub- 
lished in my district. I think the edi- 
torial provides excellent food for the 
thoughtful consideration of all Members 
of Congress. 

No More Tuirp TERMS 


So now there will be no more third-term 
Presidents in the United States. This may 
be a very wise move and it may be a very 
foolish one. It always seems foolish to us to 
tie our hands with laws, when none are 
needed. 

Until Franklin D. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent no other Chief Executive was ever in 
danger of being elected for a third term. 
Most of the Republican Presidents in the 
last 60 years have been fortunate to survive 
one term let alone three. Considering the 
terrific strain of the Chief Executive's job, 
most Presidents are glad to surrender their 
chains at the end of 8 years, if death has not 
claimed them before that. 

Until recently New Jersey had a law limit- 
ing the Governor’s stay to one term. Many 
times we had good Governors who could have 
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done excellent work for the people of New 
Jersey had they been allowed two or three 
terms to promote their ‘programs. Under 
the new constitution that has been changed 
so that a Governor can serve at least two 
terms. 

Strong men make good executives whether 
they serve one, two, three, or four terms. 
When a strong man is not permitted to serve 
in an executive position he will serve behind 
the scenes for an indefinite period of time. 
We prefer him where we can see him in 
action. 

The same principle applies to the matter 
of a law requiring Congress to O. K. the send- 
ing of armed forces outside the country in 
peacetime. The world we live in is an ever- 
changing one. Where once the oceans were 
our bulwarks today they are no more than 
rivers. What happens in Korea, or Tibet, or 
even in Iran is of vital importance to Amer- 
ica, because it foretells a trend of which we 
must take notice. 

Prohibition was one of those laws which 
seemed reasonable, but was not so good. We 
never know just how these laws will work 
until after we get them in action. After- 
ward it takes a long time to get rid of them. 
At the present time che no-third-term seems 
innocent since we doubt if Harry Truman 
would want a third term, let alone get one. 
But will we regret it sometime hence? 





Why I Voted To Liquidate the RFC Back 
in 1947 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


IF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Spe°ker, on June 
24, 1947, Congress had before it a bill 
to extend the life of the RFC. At that 
time I opposed that extension. 

Recent disclosures about the RFC con- 
strain me to renew my efforts to liqui- 
date this agency, which has long out- 
lived its usefulness. 

Members sincerely concerned about 
the RFC breakdown of integrity and its 
effect on public confidence may find my 
analysis 4 years ago helpful. 

Here it is from volume 93, part 6, page 
7623, of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD: 


Mr. Chairman, the RFC was created in 
1932 when private credit facilities of the 
country were close to temporary paralysis. 
Its operations served to bridge the gap caused 
by that paralysis and to help restore private 
credit agencies to normal operation. In that 
emergency period the RFC served a critical 
and useful economic function. 

However, in the final analysis the true 
test of whether or not that experiment in 
Government credit was successful will be 
determined by the ability of Congress to 
eliminate this instrument of state capital- 
ism at the appropriate time. 

It is my conviction that the appropriate 
time for the withdrawal of the RFC from 
the lending field has arrived. Bank deposits 
and currency outstanding in America as of 
April 30, 1947, approximated $%165,000,000,- 
000. This is not far from the highest amount 
of cash and credit available in our history, 
This cash and credit should furnish an ade- 
quate reservoir of capital for all justifiable 
private credit purposes. 

If that is so active, continuation of the 
RFC will almost certainly result in Govern- 
ment competition with private credit facil- 
ities for the loaning of funds. 
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The impression has been created that this 
bill represents a rigid contraction of RFC 
lending and investment activities. Compared 
with the unlimited grants of power given the 
RFC during the war, that statement is cor- 
rect. Compared with the prewar peacetime 
operation of the RFC, the statement seems 
somewhat overdrawn. 

On December 31, 1933, the year end follow- 
ing the crisis in industry and finance, the 
RFC had loans outstanding of $1,719.602,000. 
This bill provides the RFC with $2,000,000,000 
of loaning power, or more than the RFC was 
using at the end of 1933, when we were still 
in the valley of depression. 

So it is perhaps significant that 14 years 
after the paralysis period the RFC is being 
continued on a basis which provides loans 
and advances up to $2,000,000,0C0 

Furthermore, as a matter of record, the 
loans and advances of the RFC on March 31, 
1947, only amounted to $1,716,000,000. On 
this basis the RFC continues its operations 
with lending power substantially in excess of 
that in use as of the end of the first quarter 
of 1947. 

The rise in the number of employees of 
this bureau affords a side view of the scope 
of its activities. On June 30, 1939, the RFC 
had 4,090 employees. On April 30, 1947, it 
had 7,892 employees. For an agency sup- 
posedly diminishing, as we get further and 
further away from the credit paralysis of 
1933, this is a strange contradiction in em- 
ployment totals. 

Some members of the committee were sat- 
isfiled that the hearings gave us adequate 
information on the operation of this public- 
credit colossus. I did not share in that con- 
clusion. The committee heard only one wit- 
ness. the present Chairman of the RFC Board. 

The importance of a comprehensive under- 
standing of the activities of the RFC by the 
House was pointed out by the Comptroller 
General in House Document No. 316, Eight- 
ieth Congress, first session: 

“The desirability of financing the activities 
of RFC through borrowings has not been 
questioned in this report, but it should be 
pointed out that the Congress could improve 
its control over the enterprise through the 
requirement that its capital be supplied 
through appropriation rather than through 
borrowings.” 

As a factual matter, the Congress will pe 
by adoption of this bill in the position of 
authorizing, without specific appropriation 
or $further congressional action, Federal 
lending and investment up to $2,000,000,000, 
based upon hearings during which only one 
man was heard and that was the Govern- 
ment official heading the agency. Letters 
from Jesse Jones and Herbert doover were 
read into the hearings, and this was the only 
other evidence the committee obtained. 

Perhaps the committee had adequate in- 
formation to give carte blanche approval to 
the operations of the RFC, but to me that 
approval consisted quite largely as an act of 
faith. 

The Comptroller General in a letter to the 
RFC Board of Directors in June 1946, after 
8 months of examination of RFC records, 
declared: 

“Nor do these records afford an adequate 
basis for a satisfactory report of the dis- 
charge of important operating and fiscal re- 
sponsibilities assumed by the companies or 
a satisfactory report of the discharge of the 
aggregate responsibility of the top manage- 
ment for any period.” 

On July 31, 1946, in House Document No. 
674, the Comptroller General, reporting to 
Congress on the audit of the RFC then in 
progress by his Office, listed the following 
specific failures in the accounting functions 
of the RFC: 

First. The Company does not control its 
$7,000,000,000 investment in property. 

Second. The Company does not control its 
$800,000,000 investment in inventories of De- 
fense Supplies Corporation, Metals Reserve 
Company, and U. S. Commercial Company. 
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Third. The Company does not control its 
cash receipts. 

Fourth. The Company does not control 
rentals earned on its properties. 

Fifth. The Company does not control cere 
tain important liabilities. 

Sixth. The Company does not control re- 
coveries due it on plant extensions built for 
utility companies. 

Seventh. The Company does not control 
its surplus property disposal activities. 

Eighth. The Company has no control over 
the activities of its affiliate, U. S. Commer- 
cial Company. 

I have inquired of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to find out whether in the ensuing 
period he has had any occasion to revise 
these findings, and I quote from his letter 
to me on June 4, 1947: 

“The views of the General Accounting Of- 
fice concerning accounting of the RFC and 
other matters, as expressed in House Docu- 
ment No. 674 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
second session, remain unchanged.” 

To agree to the active continuation of 
the RFC now the House must subscribe to 
the belief that private credit in the United 
States cannot operate without a public 
credit crutch at a time when American busi- 
ness is in the biggest boom in its history. 
I am unable to accept that conclusion. Fur- 
ther, it appears somewhat strange that we 
should be, in official oratory, at least, oppos- 
ing the nationalization of credit in foreign 
lands while continuing to countenance its 
growth in this country. 

To pass this measure in its present form 
the House must subscribe to the belief that 
politically selected money lenders, using 
other people’s savings, can loan money with 
more wisdom and competence than private 
individuals and groups using their own 
funds. It must subscribe to the belief that 
the Government has a right to use arbitrarily 
assessed tax funds for risk-capital purposes 
in private enterprise. 

To continue the RFC the House must sub- 
scribe to the belief that either an emer- 
gency exists in the field of private credit 
or that the private credit facilities of the 
Na‘ion are so defective or so puny that an 
instrument of state capitalism must per- 
manently both umpire and play in the con- 
test of supplying credit to private enterprise, 
I cannot agree to this conclusion. 

In its present lending to business firms, 
the RFC is doing one of three things (1) 
making loans that private credit institutions 
find economically unsound; (2) competing 
unfairly with private capital; or (3) making 
political loans. 

This is not a healthy situation even 
though there may be a great number of pri- 
vate banks in this country who currently 
welcome the credit-crutch facilities made 
available by the RFC. 

In the competitive-enterprise system there 
should be enough competition among the 
banks to see that every reasonably sound 
loan is made. If present laws prevent such 
loans from being made for one reason or 
another, such as capital requirements of 
small-town banks, then changes should be 
made in our banking laws to permit private 
credit to become mobile enough to supply 
such needs. 

When the RFC makes loans that private 
institutions will not make, it imposes a 
judgment that overrules the competitive 
operation of the natural economic laws. It 
interferes with the operation of financial 
institutions whose progress and profits de- 
pend upon their ability and willingness to 
make every reasonably sound loan. 

Mr. Chairman, theoretically the House has 
four alternatives before it on the RFC. 

One is to do as the other body did, extend 
it for 1 year without change. That procedure 
seems utterly indefensible in a Congress 
pledged to get the Government out of busi- 


ness, to eliminate unnecessary bureaus, and 
to bring about economy in Government. 

A second alternative is to abolish the RFC 
entirely. I am not inclined to favor that 
course. However, there is a significant body 
of opinion in this country that believe that 
to be the sound procedure, based upon the 
fact that the RFC was set up to tide us over 
an emergency and the emergency is over. 
Rather than the continuance provided in this 
bill, I believe the RFC should be liquidated. 

A third alternative is the one selected by 
the House Banking and Currency Committee. 
It is to continue this agency more or less in- 
definitely, although the stated period of the 
bill is 2 years, and leave it possessed with 
tremendous powers although shorn of the 
utterly fantastic wartime grants of power. 

A fourth alternative is to preserve the RFC 
as a skeleton organization, as an instrument 
of public credit that could be reactivated in 
the event of another emergency. This was 
the course that I had hoped the committee 
would take in its action on this bill. 

By retaining this agency on a stand-by 
basis the House would be preserving its 
utility in the case of another emergency. 

In this way the potential usefulness of the 
RFC could be continued, but the evils which 
it brings into the normal operation of our 
private credit facilities would be ended. 

In closing I want to point out to the House 
that this bill continues in the hands of the 
RFC, a politically controlled credit agency, 
vast powers to influence the course of eco- 
nomic affairs in this Nation. 

For some time we have been in the throes 
of inflation, yet the RFC with continued 
power can add fuel to inflation by financing 
enterprises which are unsound credit risks. 

While the bill provides that the RFC will 
not provide financial assistance unless finan- 
cial assistance is not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms, this provision is open to 
many interpretations. For example, in its 
current operations the RFC loans money at 
4 percent. This interest rate alone has 
operated as an inflationary factor in the 
economy. It has undoubtedly encouraged 
the establishment of businesses that would 
not otherwise come into being at the height 
of a war-created boom, 

It seems probable that the lending opera- 
tions of the RFC have helped to accentuate 
the length and intensity of the present busi- 
ness boom. As a consequence, the bust— 
when it comes—will be of greater propor- 
tions than without the peacetime operations 
of the RFC in the field of private credit. 

If that conjecture proves correct, then the 
peacetime RFC will have gone a long way 
toward nullifying its emergency usefulness, 

If the Congress means business when it 
orates about eliminations of unnecessary bu- 
reaus the RFC is a good place to start. The 
creeping socialization that this agency is 
facilitating has no place in a Nation that 
owes its greatness to a genuine system of 
privately operated enterprise. 


Mr. Speaker, I regret that only three 
Republican Congressmen voted to end 
RFC at that time. 


Rubber Stamp Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 


Speaker, if the Congress continues to 
permit the executive department. to 
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usurp its functions it will become a rub- 
ber-stamp Congress, a useless expensive 
branch of the Federal government. 

That some folks in the South realize 
we are well on our way toward that end 
is evidenced by an address from the 
Southern Conservative, Fort Worth, Tex., 
of February, which reads as follows: 


PROVISIONS IN THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES ON LIMITATION OF POWER 2E- 
PEALED BY EXECUTIVC CRDER—USURPATION OF 
CONGRESSIONAL AUTHORITY ERGUN BY Rocs- 
EVELT REACHES PEAK UNDER THE PRESENT 
ADMINISTRATION 
Harry S. Truman, who frequently sullers 

with the delusion that he is a Roman £m- 
peror rather than an elected president of a 
constitutional republic, has announced that 
while he is perfectly willing for Congress to 
discuss the matter, he alone will make the 
decision about whether or not American 
troops will be sent to Europe and in what 
numbers. 

No ruler is bigger than the written con- 
stitution of the country over which he pre- 
sides and when usurpation of power by an 
arrogant leader is tolerated, it marks the iirst 
step toward the crumbling and decay of a 
sovereign state. 

In our case, limitation of power was the 
most serious concern of the founders of the 
Republic and they put this safeguard into 
the Constitution of the United States in 
order that no political bantam rooster might 
ever be able to mount the public rostrum 
and boast of his power over the purse and 
the people. 

Accordingly, they set up the legislative, 
judicial, and executive branches of Govern- 
ment with the powers of each specifically 
defined, with no overlapping jurisdictions, 
and in no case was it intended that one 
branch would arrogate to itself the authority 
and power bestowed by the Constitution 
on another. 

Because of wholesale violations of these 
provisions of the Constitution in recent 
years, Congress has been compelled to sur- 
render its power not only to the Executive, 
but to the judicial department of Govern- 
ment which frequently stepped in to pinch 
hit for Congress by passing social legislation, 
through judicial decisions, when Congress 
had failed, or refused, to pass such measures. 

The action of the judiciary, however, in 
usurping power belonging exclusively to 
Congress deals only with the destruction of 
the Constitution and of our form of gov- 
ernment, and the breaking down of our 
American institutions. 

But the usurpation of power by the Ex- 
ecutive in which the President purposes to 
declare war and send troops around over the 
world according to his own sweet will, in- 
volves human lives and it is to this phase 
of the violation of constitutional provisions 
that the American people should first ad- 
dress themselves. 

Handicapping any attempts at retriev- 
ing lost power now, however, is the shame- 
ful memory of how far another American 
President was allowed to go in the usurpa- 
tion of power from a subservient and spine- 
less Congress. 

During the decade beginning in 1933 we 
witnessed the debasing spectacle of a mafor- 
ity of the Members of both Houses of our 
national law-making body trying to out- 
crawl each other in knuckling and kowtow- 
ing to Roosevelt’s demands for must social- 
istic legislation instead of displaying the 
courageous manhood Americans are en- 
titled to expect of their representatives, and 
throwing it back in his teeth. 

It was during that time that the prece- 
dent was set for a President exercising 
power specifically delegated to Congress 
and transgressions along this line since 
then have been so steady and gradual that 








a President today actually dares to rear up 
on his hind feet and defy Congress to do 
anything about it. 

If we are able to read, the Constitution 
confers the authority to declare war, raise 
and support armies, provide and maintain 
a navy, and make rules for the Govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and naval 
forces solely on Congress and the President 
as Commander in Chief is empowered only 
to carry out the mandates of Congress. 

Pending the time that the voters them- 
selves get another whack at him, we think 
it high time that Congress rise up in its 
might and reclaim its surrendered powers, 
whittle the President down to his proper 
size and put him back in short pants. 





An Invincible Air Force—The Key to 
Military Success 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPP1 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, if we are to survive as a Nation 
in the atomic age, we must recognize the 
fact that our military strength rests in 
an invincible Air Force. In support of 
this theory a brilliant speech was made 
to the membership of this House the 
other day by our distinguished colleague, 
Hon. W. J. Bryan Dorn, of South Caro- 
lina, an able statesman and veteran of 
World War II. Mr. Dorn’s speech de- 
serves the attention of every thinking 
American, and I am sure that Members 
who heard it in person, or were privi- 
leged to read it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, were impressed with its logic 
and sound expressions cf common sense, 
Mr. Dorn’s speech received wide cover- 
age in the press of our country and was 
the subject of commentary by many dis- 
tinguished newspaper and radio men, 
not the least among whom was Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the REecorp, 
I include herewith Mr. Lewis’ comment, 
which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald under date of March 3, 
1951: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

A Member of Congress believes our mili- 
tary leaders, with the exception of those in 
the Air Force, ought to be put out to pasture. 

Admittedly a partisan of the fly boys, W. J. 
Eryan Dorn, South Carolina Democrat, says 
our Army and Navy brass are antiques. He 
pointed out that the three greatest military 
leaders in history, Napoleon Bonaparte, Alex- 
ander the Great, and Hannibal, all led armies 
before their mid-thirties. 

The Congressman is convinced that only 
in the Air Force can an Officer reach the 
rank of lieutenant general at the age of 27 
years, which was Napoleon's (equivalent) 
rank and age when he overran Europe. 

This backhand swipe at the paucity of 
youth in the top echelon of our military 
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leaders is not the only irritating idea the 
Congressman passed along to the Pentagon. 

Dorn thinks a balanced military effort— 
with about equal expenditures on the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy—is a dangerous gamble 
with security. He wants Air Force prowess 
increased, with less emphasis on massive 
ground forces. He quotes some pretty fair 
experts to back up his opinion. 

Lieutenant General Koller, of the German 
Air Force, who was on the receiving end of 
more bombing raids than he cares to re- 
member, has this to say about air power: 

“The nation that controls the air will con- 
trol the sea lanes of the world, will control 
the continents of the world. It will be an 
interesting game to watch from the side- 
lines, the game of power politics. The na- 
tion that controls the air will control this 
world and dominate this world for the next 
hundred years.” 

For those military experts who scoff at too 
strong a dependence on air power, DorRN re- 
calls a few incidents in the past so we can 
judge the fallibility of the experts. 

Prior to and during the last war mili- 
tary leaders at one time or another stepped 
up and opined that the United States Pacific 
Fleet was invincible; that Japan would col- 
lapse in 6 weeks; that Hitler would not last 
through the winter of 1939; that the French 
Maginot line was impregnable; that the Nazis 
would never reach Paris; and that American 
boys would never be sent to Europe. 

There are others, including the passionate 
propagandists who promised that the United 
Nations would make peace secure; and that 
Uncle Joe Stalin was the kind of guy we 
could all get along with after the war. 

The Congressman admits that it might be 
a little unfair pulling the record on the ex- 
perts now, but he says he is a young man 
and wants to enjoy life for a few years. 

Dorn wants to build an Air Force of 5,000 
heavy bombers. This can be done with $17,- 
000,000,000, which is considerably less than 
what we will be spending in Europe on relief 
and military aid. 

Once we get the bombers, Dorn wants the 
President to notify Stalin that we’re all set 
and one false move will bring on an ava- 
lanche of atom bombs. 

Russia has concentrated on a large land 
army. Dorn is convinced we can only match 
the threat with an overwhelming concentra- 
tion on air power. 

He points out that the two greatest eras 
of peace 1n history were created by the pow- 
erful Roman legions and by the British fleet. 
No one for 500 years dared take on the 
Romans, and for 400 years the British Navy 
kept the world in order. Now, in Dorn’s 
opinion, air power is not only peace power 
but economy as well. 

In 1947 Dorn stepped up and demanded 
the biggest Air Force the world had ever 
seen. He said then that the only way to 
halt Russia was from the air. 

For his pains Vishinisky, Russian repre- 
sentative at the United Nations, put Dorn’s 
name at the top of a list of Americans the 
Kremlin considered the world’s worst war- 
mongers. 

Nothing since has aroused the Russians so 
much as Dorn’s speech in 1947. They got 
almost as mad in 1950 when he proposed 
using Marshall plan funds for building up 
the Air Force. 

Apparently what they fear most is a pow- 
erful United States Air Force, several times 
bigger than the one being planned today. 
The Russians, also, have talked to a few 
German generals and they know just how 
rough a United States bombing attack can 
be. 
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Address by Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I am pleased 
to place in the Recorp the following re- 
marks by Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri 
at graduation exercises, Beth Israel Hos- 
pital School of Nursing, Stuyvesant 
Square East at Sixteenth Street, New 
York City, on Wednesday, February 28, 
1951: 


Mr. Silver, Dr. Frank, Miss Casey, distin- 
tinguished guests, parents, friends, and grad- 
uates of the class of 1951, my presence here 
this evening as guest speaker at these grad- 
uation exercises—I must admit—is due large- 
ly as tribute to a great New Yorker and Amer- 
ican. one of our city’s outstanding business 
leaders, who will be remembered for genera- 
tions to come by his grand deeds of philan- 
thropy in helping the sick and the poor and 
the underprivileged. 

No man in our town better symbolizes the 
sterling qualities that have made our city 
great than the man who for a quarter of a 
century has been closely associated with this 
hospital, whose growth and development in 
the last 62 years has so many parallels to the 
growth and development of New York City. 

When Charles H. Silver, early in 1947, took 
over the greater responsibilities as president 
of Beth Israel on the passing to his eternal 
reward of the hospital’s honored and beloved 
president, David L. Podell, he had already 
been closely identified with the work—the 
joys and the sorrows of Beth Israel Hospital— 
for more than a score of years. 

Beth Israel Hospital has had a glorious his- 
tory—since its founding back in 1890 by a 
small group of immigrants, joined together in 
the humanitarian venture that was to be- 
come this great voluntary institution which 
today treats many thousands of patients, re- 
gardless of race, creed, color, or ability to pay. 

The growth of Beth Israel Hospital under 
the aegis of David Podell, Charles Silver, and 
their associates is truly an affirmative answer 
to the ancient Biblical query: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” 

The question that always mystifies us is 
how great men, how busy men, find time to 
do so much. Guiding the destinies of a busy 
enterprise such as this would seem to be oc- 
cupation enough for one man, but not for 
Mr. Silver. For him to be his brother's keeper 
means not only to help those of his own re- 
ligious persuasion, but he lends his talents 
and time to all. He is one of Cardinal Spell- 
man's close friends and associates, and for 
years has been spearhead and a directing 
genius of the Alfred E. Smith: Memorial 
Foundation, which has constructed a large 
addition over at St. Vincent's Hospital, not 
too far from here, in memory of the Happy 
Warrior of our city and State. 

Only recently President Truman appointed 
Mr. Silver the New York State member of the 
Internal Security Commission, of which Ad- 
miral Chester Nimitz is the chairman and 
whose roster is a veritable “Who's Who” of 
American religious, professional, business, 
and governmental leaders. 

y am sure that the nurse graduates of Beth 
Israel—the good doctors and nurses who 
brought them through their arduous studies, 
their able and illustrious Director of Nursing 
Clare M. Casey, their parents who anxiously 
are awaiting that their diplomas be conferred 
upon them, and the guests and friends here 
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tonight—will forgive the time I have con- 
sumed in paying tribute to Beth Israel’s top 
administrator. 

Let me make it clear that Mr. Silver is not 
looking for a Commissioner's job although 
his rare abilities would grace any adminis- 
tration. I have been looking for a chance 
to tell the world what a truly great public 
benefactor he is. 

I have always rather liked the words of 
Thomas Paine, one of our founding fathers, 
and I should like to use them cs my text this 
evening: 

“I love the man that can smile in trouble,” 
Tom Paine said, “that can gather strength 
in distress and grow brave by reflection. 
‘Tis the business of little minds to shrink, 
but he whose heart is firm, and whose con- 
science approves his conduct, will pursue his 
principles unto death.” 

Cur busy, harried world with ‘ts swift 
strides in economic evolution and confusion, 
but with it all, social progress and particu- 
larly medical advancement sorely needs men 
and women who “can smile in trouble, gath- 
er strength from distress, and grow brave by 
reflection.” 

Around us everywhere there is need for 
abiding principles and ideals which we may 
pursue in our life’s work, and unto death. 

Graduation exercises too often are pon- 
derous and dull, particularly where the guest 
speaker is concerned, and I hope that I shall 
not err too greatly on that score. 

Nothing I shall say from here on is more 
important than a few words to the parents 
and families for whom this is the occasion 
they have eagerly awaited for 3 long years. 

What worries and misgivings have been 
theirs. What sacrifces they have made. 
How proud they are tonight that one of their 
own is now and forevermcre enrolled in one 
of man’s nobler professions, for truly nurs- 
ing is such a calling. 

Felping a patient back to physical strength 
and well-being must sive an inner satisfac- 
tion tuat is associated with few other types 
of work. 

Nursing is a vocation as old as the history 
of man. It may rightfully be called an art, 
and as with the other arts, it has continued 
to develop, improve, and flourish until today 
it may be said that those who have mastered 
the craft of nursing are indeed professional 
artists in their own right. 

In A History of Nursing by Sellew and 
Neusse, good nursing care is described as “a 
service which alleviates physical and mental 
suffering, shortens the period of illness, and 
increases the chance of recovery.” 

These are few words, indeed, with which to 
describe a life's work. Yet, it means that 
you graduates have selected a field wherein 
lies a golden range of opportunity for serv- 
ice to your fellow man. 

Your American Journal of Nursing, the 
bible of your profession, has expressed a 
standard for nurses as follows: 

“You should be strong, because people de- 
pend on you. You should be steady and self- 
reliant for you will many times be charged 
with heavy responsibilities. You should 
have a spirit of service and a sincere interest 
in human beings of all classes and kinds. 
Finally, you should be tactful, have a good 
sense of humor, be resourceful and always 
dependable.” 

So much has been written about your fas- 
cinating profession that one could go on ad 
infinitum and ad nauseum in quoting there- 
from, but I should like to repeat just a few 
lines from Nursing in Modern Society by 
Mary Ella Chayer, former associate professor 
of nursing education at Teachers College, 
Columbia, 

“The nursing profession,” according to this 
authority, “is one of those human institu- 
tions that is more sensitive to its social en- 
vironment than any other group, because its 
purpose and methods are close to the every- 
day problems and needs of the people.” 


You, the graduates of this fine school of 
nursing, have learned the truth of this state- 
ment from your own experiences in the class- 
rooms and on the wards of this hospital and 
from the other hospitals with which you may 
have been affiliated. 

The great Jewish philosopher, Maimonides, 
in a dissertation on the universe stated that 
the “ideal sets the sphere in motion.” He 
was, of course, referring primarily to the uni- 
verse, itself, but in the last analysis what he 
said applies most aptly to the sphere of nurs- 
ing activity. 

From the very beginnings of our present 
system of nurse education, it has been the 
high ideals of the leaders of your profession 
that have set in motion and widened the 
sphere of nursing progress. 

While nursing care, or as more accurately 
stated, ministering to the sick, dates back to 
the very beginnings of man's endless struggle 
against pain, pestilence, disease, and death, 
nursing as a profession only today is assum- 
ing its rightful place in medical science. 

Nursing education has come a long way 
since 1873 when the first three nurses’ train- 
ing schools in the United States, based on the 
Nightingale plan of training, were estab- 
lished. Incidentally, one of these three orig- 
inal schools was the one set up at nearby 
Bellevue Hospital. 

Back in those days, a probationer or stu- 
dent nurse, with neither formal schooling 
nor much in the way of theoretical or prac- 
tical experience in her one year's apprentice- 
ship, was set to work in a hospital ward, usu- 
ally without supervision. 

Today's nurse's candidate, following her 
high-school graduation, must attend a school 
of nursing for three full years and following 
her graduation, must keep abreast of almost 
Gaily discoveries in medical procedures and 
nursing techniques. The highly technical 
duties performed by the modern “women in 
white” were not dreamed of by nurses 75 
years ago. 

And yet, despite ‘ hese great advances, there 
has not been sufficient public awareness of 
the rcle played by the professional nurse in 
our far-advanced and rapidly expanding 
medical frontiers. 

There still are sections of the country 
where nurses do not enjoy the shorter work- 
week and the salary levels that obtain in less 
skilled and nonprofessional categories. 

In our own city, both the voluntary and 
municipal hospitals have done much in re- 
cent years to raise the economic level of 
nursing personnel commensurate with the 
essential and high service your profession 
renders. 

The Beth Israel Hospital School of Nursing 
is one of the »est in the country. Con- 
ducted under the able direction of Miss 
Casey, an outstanding nurse educator and 
administrator, it has kept apace in its cur- 
riculum with the most advanced studies in 
the profession. Your school of nursing is 
accredited by the State Education Depart- 
ment of New York and is fully approved by 
the American Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, and the American 
Hospital Association. 

Before closing, I should like to thank Mr. 
Silver, his board of trustees, and his medical 
and nursing staffs for alerting all the re- 
sources of this great hospital and placing 
them at the call of the city of New York 
in its civil defense preparedness program. 

Civil defense is something in which all of 
us must be joined. Although our national 
leaders are doing everything within their 
power to bring sense to the crazed war lords 
of Communist dictatorships, and though we 
pray to God that we be spared destruction 
by modern science’s hellish weapons, civil 
defense preparedness is necessary and essen- 
tial in these critical days. 

Nurses, of course, are important in every 
phase of civil defense activity and they must 
take leadership in this vital undertaking. 
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Sir William Osler, great physician and spirit 
of our age, in addressing a nurse graduation 
exercise at Johns Hopkins Hospital in Balti- 
more in 1891 said to these sisters of yours of 
a few generations ago: 

“Useful your lives shall be as you will 
care for those who cannot care for them- 
selves, and who need about them in the day 
of tribulation, gentle hands, and tender 
hearts.” 

Some years later at a farewell dinner in our 
own city at the old Waldorf Hotel back in 
May 1905, Osler, in the memorable address 
in which he reviewed his philosophy of life, 
said in closing: 

“TI have made mistakes but they have been 
mistakes of the head and not of the heart. 
I can truly say, and I take upon myself to 
witness, that in my sojourn with you: 


“T have loved no darkness 
Sophisticated no truth 
Nursed no delusion 
Allowed no fear.” 


With this, the simple credo of a great mind 
I salute the class of 1951 of the Beth Isreel 
Hospital School of Nursing. 

You are on the threshold of a great career 
of service to your fellow man. 

May you in your life’s work hold high the 
ideals of your profession. 

And lIct me end this on the keynote of my 
opening remarks, 

If you apply the education and the train- 
ing obtained here at Beth Israel as seiflessly 
as Mr. Silver and Mr. Podell before him— 
and emulate their high ideal of service to 
their fellow man—you truly will have been 
your brother's keeper. 

To a higher trust none of us can aspire, 
because that is the command of the divine 
Ruler who rules us all. 


Man in the Middle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
h2rewith an article written by Peter Ed- 
son for the Washington Daily News. 
This article is a personality sketch of 
W. Elmer, Chairman of the RFC Board of 
Directors, and my fellow townsman from 
Shawnee, Okla. In the light of every- 
thing else being said and printed these 
days about the RFC, I am sure my col- 
leagues will be interested to know more 
about the man who now holds the heavy 
responsibility of carrying on this vital 
and important governmental agency. 

The article follows: 

MAN IN MIDDLE 
(By Peter Edson) 

Man caught in the middle of Senator 
J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT’s investigation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC) 
is W. Elmer Harber, RFC Chairman since a 
couple of days after his appointment as a 
Director last October. All the stuff about 
$8,500 mink coats and alleged attempts at 
influence peddling through the White House 
happened before Mr. Harber arrived. He has 
tried to keep out of the whole mess. But 
his job now is to clean it up. 

Ask him what's in those hundreds of let- 
ters from Congressmen which the White 
House requisitioned from RFC files, and Mr. 
Harber says: “I don’t know. I never saw 
them and I don’t want to see them.” 








As an afterthought he supposes that a 
lot of those letters should have been thrown 
in the wastebasket. That’s how fresh and 
unspoiled his viewpoint is on Washington, 
where a letter from a Congressman has more 
weight than the tablets of stone handed 
Moses on Mount Sinal. 

President Truman drafted Elmer Harber 
to try to straighten out some of RFC’s 
troubles. This was shortly after Senator 
FULBRIGHT began kicking up a fuss on RFC’s 
$37,500,000 loans to Lustron Corp., which 
later went bankrupt. 

Mr. Harber had been Democratic national 
committeeman for Oklahoma. First thing 
he knew about the job was last July, when 
he found himself in the White House arguing 
with the President on why he shouldn't take 
it. He lost the argument. His draft is for 
2 years. 

Six months in Washington still haven't 
convinced him he wouldn't like to go back 
to Oklahoma. When an old friend came to 
see him recently, the parting was, “Don't let 
‘em get you in jail up here.” Mr. Harber’s 
reply was, “Sometimes I think jail would be 
more comfortable.” 

The thing that appealed to Mr. Truman 
in appointing Mr. Harber RFC Chairman was 
his practical banking background. He is 
little, medium sized, and big banker, all 
three. 

Forty years ago he went to work as janitor 
ir the First National Bank of Seminole, 
Okla. Ten years later he was president and 
today he owns controlling interest of it. It’s 
a $5,000,000 bank with a $350,000 capital 
account. He is also president and controlling 
owner of American National Bank, Shawnee, 
a $12,000,000 bank. And he’s a director of 
Liberty National Bank of Oklahoma City, a 
$100,000,000 institution. 

It is Mr. Harber’s experience as a small- 
town banker that he has drawn on in try- 
ing to steer the reorganization of RFC. 
“When you go into a small-town bank and 
ask for a loan, you get the answer right 
away. Some applications have been hang- 
ing around here 3, 4, and even 5 months. 
And it takes that long again to disburse the 
money,” he says. 

The RFC Board used to meet twice a 
week. It now meets first thing every morn- 
ing. Then it may meet another half-dozen 
times a day whenever there is anything to 


decide. Fees and interest rates have been 
hiked. Personnel regulations have been 
tightened. 


Also, RFC’s staff has been cut way back— 
saving the Government an estimated $5,000,- 
000 a year. Thirty-one branch offices have 
been reduced to 10. Employees have been 
cut from 3,600 to 2,600. 

It is some of these discharged employees, 
Mr. Harber believes, who have been feeding 
scandal to the Fulbright committee. The 
Chairman doesn’t particularly object to that. 
On the whole, he thinks the investigation 
and its disclosures have been a good thing. 
They have shown what has to be done to set 
the house in order, 





Opposing Drafting of 18-Year-Olds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF xE°RESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Advertiser, Boston, Mass., March 
4, 1951, by the Most Reverend Richard 
J. Cushing, D. D., archbishop of Boston; 
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E:3HT¢oN-YrcaR-O_p Drar: Oprosep ON MORAL, 


RELIGIOUS GROUNDS 


(By the Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, 
D. D.) 


I wholeheartedly oppose the drafting of 
18-year-olds into the Armed Forces on moral 
and religious grounds. 

I oppose this’ conscription because many, 
many of these boys will go into the military 
or naval forces as good, honest, mroral, re- 
ligious young men—and many will come out 
immoral, dishonest, irreligious, heavy drink- 
ers, gamblers, and plain “no good.” 

Everyone who knows anything about what 
happens to a green boy when he is plunged 
into unbridled life within the Armed Forces 
knows this to be true. 

The temptations that come to a more 
mature man are great enough, but what 
these temptations accomplish among the im- 
mature are horrifying 

Please do not misunderstand. Many, 
many of our finest and greatest men are 
products of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. Life in the Armed Forces 
can accomplish wonders for some men. 

But what I am talking about is the green 
boy who lives next door or down the street, 
who has been brought up in a sheltered 
atmosphere and knows little or nothing 
about life. 

Let us assume that he knows little about 
the temptations he will face when he is in- 
ducted. in most cases this is true. 

Then let us assume further that he is 
drafted. Pretty soon he begins to rub elbows 
with a few of the human vultures who prey 
on the innocent. 

Within a period of months he is a changed 
person. He becomes lax in his religious 
practices, be he Catholic, Protestant, or Jew- 
ish. He starts to gamble, to drink, to be- 
come immoral. He may enter into a hasty 
marriage. 

All of these hazards do in fact exist in 
civilian life. But they are peculiarly more 
insistent and more insidious in military 
life, especially for those who are not fully 
mature. 

To those who feel that the ordinary re- 
ligious and moral instructions which our 
boys receive are adequate for the situations 
which they will confront in military life, I 
recommend a reading of the pamphlets dis- 
tributed by the military authorities con- 
cerning some phases of morality of World 
War IL. 

These pamphlets can give moral shocks 
and create confusion in young minds that 
have been brought up on high ideals. 

Unfortunately parents are not so well 
aware of these moral and religious hazards 
in military life as they are in civilian life. 

So I am taking this opportunity to point 
out to them that unless positive methods 
can be taken to improve to a very consider- 
able degree the moral climate of military life, 
the official pamphlets, posters, and movies 
that are issued will continue to do as much 
as they have been in the past. 

I am firmly convinced that 18-year-olds 
will be drafted. They want them and they 
are going to get them. 

In that case, I, for one, prefer to have 
these hazards brought to teen-age boys be- 
fore induction into the service. In that 
way it would be possible to cushion some- 
what that moral shock, to the extent of 
pointing out the insidious philosophy that 
underlies these visual aids and to show the 
important part that God and religion can 
play in strong motivation to clean living 
in or out of military life. 

I have no complete program to suggest, 
merely some ideas and suggestions which I 
hope will enable religious leaders of all faiths 
to develop more clearly under discussion. 

For example, I suggest an organized pro- 
gram in the schools as a good way to meet 
the problem. 

At a time when young men are only a 
few months away from induction into mili- 
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tary service they may be expected to be 
reasonably interested in all phases of this 
new and different life which they are scon 
to enter. 

Way should they not be particularly re- 
ceptive to religious and moral instructions 
which are directly pointed to that life? 

In a way, it can be a preview of that life 
in its moral and religious phases at a time 
when they have not so many other distrac- 
tions. Once they are inducted into service 
there are so many new things to learn and 
so Many new duties to be fulfilled that what- 
ever instruction a chaplain may be able to 
give is in danger of going in one ear and out 
the other 

Therefore, I suggest to Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish leaders to consider this fact: 

From the standpoint of timing and psy- 
chology, some preinduction religious and 
moral indoctrination would seem to have 
advantages over whatever the chaplains may 
be able to do after induction. 





Conservation: United States Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am inserting in 
the Recorp an article by Mr. Bertram 
on the subject of conservation as it ap- 
plies to our United States parks. There 
is no doubt that attempts are being made 
to change our long-establisl.ed policy on 
this subject. Congress should be alerted 
to this danger to which this article calls 


our attention. The article, from the 
New York Times of March 4, 1951, 
follows: 


CONSERVATION: UNITED STATES PARKS—DEBATE 
Over DINOSAUR MONUMENT RAISES QUES- 
TIONS ArouT LONG-RANGE POLicy 


(By John Bertram) 


In the ousting of Newton B. Drury as Direc- 
tor of the National Park Service, the country 
loses (as of April 1) a valued public servant, 
and the Department of the Interior an effec- 
tive conservationist. The circumstances sur- 
rounding Mr. Drury’s impending departure 
have—rightly or wrongly—aroused grave ap- 
prehension over the future of the national 
park system. There are two major reasons 
why this is so, and the current battle over 
the Dinosaur National Monument illustrates 
both of them. 

Originally a tiny tract set aside to preserve 
some prehistoric fossils (hence the name), 
the Monument was in 1938 enlarged to 190,- 
000 acres for the express purpose of preserv- 
ing from exploitation some of the most 
spectacular canyon wilderness left in the 
United States. But the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has chosen two sites within the confines 
of the monument for the construction of 
tremendous dams which would still the rush- 
ing waters, deface the canyon sides, and alter 
forever the wild and untamed character of 
this rare bit of primeval America. 

Qualified engineers have pointed out that 
the selection of certain alternate sites out- 
side the monument might result in greater 
water storage and more power development 
at smaller cost. Mr. Drury vigorously op- 
posed invasion of the monument for con- 
struction of these ill-advised dams; but Sec- 
retary Chapman overruled him, and the final 
decision is now in the hands of Congress. It 
is impossible to avoid seeing the larger im- 
plications of the Dinosaur affair. 
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SETTING A PRECEDENT 

In the first place, the invasion of a national 
park (or monument) for extraneous purposes 
not only is contrary to the spirit of the laws 
which established the parks, but also sets a 
precedent under which incalculable harm 
can be done to other units of the system. 
Particularly amid the strains and stresses 
of a national emergency, terrific pressures are 
brought to bear against the resources locked 
up in our national parks; and only resolute 
determination to prevent their exploitation 
(except perhaps in case of the most desperate 
crisis) can protect them for future genera- 
tions. 

The ground work is already being laid for 
an assault on the timber resources of the 
national parks and forests in the name of 
defense. If Congress should approve con- 
struction of the Dinosaur dams, it will re- 
lease the floodgates for renewed attacks on 
many national parks—Grand Canyon and 
Glacier, to name but two that have already 
been threatened in the same manner. Ina 
speech recalling the damming nearly 40 years 
ago of the Hetch Hetchy Valley in California, 
an Assistant Secretary of the Interior re- 
cently said: 

“If somebody made a proposal today that 
we put a large dam at the foot of the valley 
here to flood Yosemite, * * * the howl 
of protest from over the entire Nation would 
be so tremendous such a proposal would not 
even be considered. I think we must have 
that same kind of support in other areas so 
that any time we have another Hetch Hetchy 
* * * the people * * * will imme- 
diately conduct a strong campaign to stop 
such activities.” 

If “howls of protest” should rise with suf- 
ficient strength, Congress may yet prevent 
the Interior Department from commiting at 
Dinosaur the very folly against which fits 
own spokesman has sounded so eloquent a 
warning. 

RECREATION QUESTION 


Fear that the “park principle” may be vio- 
lated more easily and more frequently in the 
future is, then, one reason why many con- 
servationists are worried over Mr. Drury’s 
forced resignation. The other fundamental 
reason revolves about the word “recreation.” 

Recreation, when applied to national 
parks, can mean the development of large- 
scale facilities for popular use, such as bath- 
ing, boating, and similar activities. But it 
can also mean the quiet and peaceful enjoy- 
ment of scenic grandeur, the contemplation 
of a lonely wilderness, camping beside white 
water, gaining spiritual] values from nature 
far from the organization and appurtenances 
of our machine-made civilization. 

Both forms of recreation are valid. But 
mass recreation—the recreation that implies 
elaborate equipment and extensive develop- 
ment—can be had anywhere, on a thousand 
man-made lakes behind a thousand man- 
made dams, in scores of State parks and play- 
grounds, in innumerable areas near Cities, 
towns, and villages throughout the land. 
Facilities for this sort of recreation are nec- 
essary and desirable; but surely a small part 
of America should be left unspoiled for fu- 
ture generations. 

Dinosaur Monument is one such place; and 
yet a Salt Lake City newspaper can say, “The 
reservoirs the dams will create will make 
available to the run of the citizenry the very 
sort of recreational facilities which * * * 
(the opposition) said they would destroy.” 
Mr. Drury’s departure may forebode a new 
stress on the promotion of organized recrea- 
tion in our parks and monuments, and a 
slackening of interest in the preservation of 
untouched areas of wild and natural beauty 
for themselves alone. 


NOTES 
The National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, at its recent annual meeting, 


has urged the Government to require water- 
shed control to be closely integrated into all 


large-scale dam-building activity in the fu- 
ture * * * The second volume to be 
published by the President's Water Resources 
Policy Commission is called “Water Resources 
Law.” The “central fact” revealed by the 
study “is the lack of a unified Federal policy 
respecting the development, utilization, and 
conservation of water resources, including 
related uses of land.” 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Evening 
Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., Friday, March 
2, 1951: 


SEAWAY WovuLp Hurt New ENGLAND 


As far as the St. Lawrence seaway is con- 
cerned, it’s every man for himself, appar- 
ently. It's quite evident that not much 
thinking is being done in terms of the great- 
est good for the greatest number. Not 
especially, anyway. Take the steel industry, 
for example. Not so long ago, before deple- 
tion of Mesabi iron deposits was in prospect, 
the steel industry saw no particular reason 
why the seaway should be developed; it 
pointed to the tremendous cost of the proj- 
ect, and argued that small advantage would 
accrue to the country as a whole. But the 
steel industry has now reversed itself because 
its special interests will be served—and very 
handsomely—if the seaway is constructed, 
Labrador ore is the reason for the switch. 
Obviously, it would be far less costly to trans- 
port that ore by water than by water and 
rail, as will have to be done if the seaway 
doesn't get congressional approval. So steel 
is in there championing the cause of the 
seaway. 

On the other side of the fence is the com- 
bined opposition of the eastern seaboard, 
which has a tremendous stake in the out- 
come of the battle, as battle it is. The ports 
of Boston and New York and eastern rail- 
roads, generally, would suffer huge annual 
losses because of the ocean traffic which 
would be diverted to the seaway. There 
would be a direct water route to the Midwest, 
and it is not hard to see what this would 
mean to coastal cities which have big invest- 
ments in port facilities. Mayor Impellitteri, 
of New York, a vigorous opponent of the 
project, calls it a visionary and madcap 
scheme, but it isn’t that, exactly, because it 
would have a practical value from the stand- 
point of Big Steel and other industries now 
remote from the sea. It would be better if 
the mayor admitted his sectionalism, which 
is nothing to be ashamed of, and attacked 
the project in terms of what it would cost 
New York. 

In the first place, New York would have to 
bear its proportionate share of the billion- 
dollar outlay which the seaway would in- 
volve. This would not be so bad in itself, 
but the fact that it would undoubtedly have 
economic repercussions which would work a 
grievous hurt upon New York and other cities 
is another thing entirely. Neither New York 
nor Boston nor Baltimore nor Philadelphia 
can be expected to be jubilant about a proj- 
ect which, demonstrably, would react to 
their disadvantage. It seems to us that it 
would be nonsensical to expect to find in 
the eastern commonwealths the large stores 
of sacrifictal zeal they would have to draw 
upon in order to put the concerns of Big 
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Steel and the Midwest above their own. The 
very fact that the seaway would hurt the 
East, and seriously, is an excellent reason 
why the East should raise a clamor against 
it. Any project which has implicit in it 
such a burden of localized harm cannot be 
represented as universally beneficial. 

As far as the steel industry is concerned, 
it will be remembered that it evinced little 
or no interest in the location of an inte- 
grated steel plant in the New England area. 
Such a steel plant would, of course, be good 
for New England industry, because it would 
reduce freightage and would thus narrow the 
competitive differential which has been, and 
is, a handicap to consumers of metal in this 
area. The steel industry, now faced with the 
prospect of having its margin of profit re- 
duced by freight costs, is actually seeking to 
have itself subsidized out of its dilemma, 
and partially at the expense of the New Eng- 
land which it has consistently snubbed. 
Any New Englander would have to do a lot 
of concentrated thinking before he gave 
endorsement to the seaway proposal. It 
shapes up as une more obstacle in the way 
of New England's economic revival. 


Reapportionment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 26, 1951 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
which appeared on March 2, 1951, in the 
Washington Daily News: 


REPRESENTATIVE CELLER’S BILL RaTE&S DEMO- 
CRATIC AND GOP Support 


(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


New Yorx, Thursday.—There has been a 
very important bill introduced in the House 
by Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Demo- 
crat, of New York, chatrman of the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

The heading on the bill, H. R. 2648, reads: 
“To require the establishment of congres- 
sional districts composed of contiguous and 
compact territories in the election of Repre- 
sentatives and for other purposes.” 

Representative CELLER says that the sim- 
ple question before the House is whether its 
Members should represent all the people 
fairly and equally, or allow the present in- 
equalities and injustices to continue. He 
feels that each citizen through his Congress- 
man is entitled to an effective and equal 
voice in his Government. 

It is usually the State legislatures, rather 
than Congress, that fix the times, places, 
and manner for holding elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives. But Mr. CELLER 
maintains that the Constitution also pro- 
vides, “That Congress may at any time by 
law make or alter such regulations except 
as to the place of choosing Senators.” Then 
he cites a case in which the Supreme Court 
in 1948 “held that it is within the power of 
Congress to set up standards which the 
State must follow in enacting reapportion- 
ment legislation.” 

It would seem to me, therefore, that this 
bill will force the States into a position 
where they will have to remedy any inequali- 
ties that may exist within the State. 

The bill provides that each State entitled 
to more than one Representative shall estab- 
lish a congressional district for each Repre- 
sentative, instead of simply electing a Con- 
gressman at Large as has sometimes been 
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done. It also provides that the district shall 
be composed of compact areas. This, of 
course, is designed to prevent the curious 
patterns that have been established in some 
States for political purposes and to make 
it impossible to maneuver the voters for 
political ends. This practice has been known 
as gerrymandering. 

There also is a provision to make as fair 
as possible these divisions as to numbers of 
people veting in the different districts. 

It seems to me that it is high time that 
some such regulation was passed, and I hope 
both Republicans and Democrats will join 
together to make it possible. 





Problems That Confront Our Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, in 7 of the 8 years I have served 
the people of the Fourth District of Ne- 
braska as their Representative in Con- 
gress I have sought their reactions to the 
problems that confront our country by 
sending out a questionnaire. I have al- 
ways received a good response, and many 
took the trouble to write letters. These 
questionnaires, I believe, serve two pur- 
poses; they bring me the private views 
of a larger number of people, as con- 
trasted with the views of organizations 
that purport to represent them, and they 
stimulate more people to think about the 
problems that confront the country. I 
have an abiding faith in the good judg- 
ment of the people who live away from 
the confusing propaganda and pressures 
that pervade the very air you breath 
here in Washington. They feel and 
understand the basic concept of the 
freedom of the individual which our 
Government was set up to protect. 
They cherish their rights as individuals, 
and they resent the gradual encroach- 
ment of their Government upon them. 

During the month just passed I sent 
70,000 post cards to my district, about 
evenly divided between urban and rural 
addresses. On them we asked the fol- 
lowing questions: 

DoMESTIC PROBLEMS 

1. Should there be complete mobilization, 
including price controls, rationing, and wage 
freezes? 

2. Do you favor universal military train- 
ing? 

8. Should the draft law have exemptions 
for farm boys, students, and other groups? 
Should 18-year-old boys be drafted? 

4. Should we raise taxes and attempt to 
pay for the war as we go? 

5. Should we eliminate the 40-hour week 
and overtime at extra pay? 

6. Do you favor Federal aid to schools? 
Socialized medicine? Repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law? 

7. Should we limit farm price supports? 


FoREIGN PROBLEMS 
1. How do you fe2l about the United Na- 
tions? 
2. Should we send ground troops to defend 
Europe and other parts of the world? 





3. Should we withdraw our troops from 
Korea? Where would you suggest we take a 
stand? 

4 How large an Air Force, Army, and Navy 
would you recommend? 

5. Should Marshall plan aid and the point 
4 program (aid to backward countries) be 
continued? 

6. Should we recognize Red China? 


Mr. Speaker, you will note that some 
of them were phrased in a way that they 
could not be easily answered by “Yes” or 
“No.” I purposely did this to encourage 
the people to write letters. I also asked 
them to write me. The interest shown 
and the letters received far exceeded my 
expectations. There were a much larger 
percentage than from any previous poll 
Ihave taken. In addition to elaborating 
on their answers to my questions many 
expressed themselves on the general sit- 
uation that confronts us. Throughout 
the letters ran a note of grave concern— 
what is all this preparedness program 
going to do to us and to future genera- 
tions? Huge taxes, controls and regula- 
tions, universal military training, spread- 
ing our resources all over the world, and 
meddling in the affairs of other nations 
will make profound changes in our way 
of life. Many wonder whether or not we 
can continue down this road and pre- 
serve our liberties. There are honest 
differences of opinion just as there are 
among the various groups of leaders in 
both political parties. All the letters 
expressed the desire for a strong America 
with strong Christian leadership. They 
want an end to confusion, corruption, 
and communism. They crave peace, 
security, and freedom from unnecessary 
Government interference with their daily 
lives. 

On domestic issues, opinion was about 
evenly divided on the questions concern- 
ing complete mobilization, price control, 
and wage freeze. Many of those who 
favored going all out on these did so as 
a temporary expedient, but expressed a 
lack of confidence in the Government’s 
ability to administer them with even- 
handed justice. The spread was a little 
greater on rationing—56 percent op- 
posed. On universal military training 
56 percent approved, but only as a tem- 
porary expedient; 59 percent opposed ex- 
emptions from the draft for farm work- 
ers and students; 64 percent were against 
drafting 18-year-olds. Most people were 
bitter at the leadership for the way it 
has led us to the very brink of war by 
its appeasement policy toward Commu- 
nist countries and its sudden reversal to 
armed conflict when we were ill-prepared 
and lacked the support of real allies, all 
of which made necessary a decision on 
these matters. The people have an 
ingrained fear of the military. 

While the opinion was unanimous that 
the budget should be cut deeply and 
Government waste eliminated, 68 percent 
favored increased taxes to put the re- 
armament program on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. There was strong condemnation 
of the administration's failure to make 
deep cuts in the budget for nondefense 
spending and its attempt to put over its 
socialistic program in the guise of de- 
fense spending. On the elimination of 
the 40-hour week and straight time for 
overtime, 75 percent voted “yes.” So- 
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cialized medicine and the repeal of Taft- 
Hartley were opposed by more than 90 
percent, and Federal aid to education by 
66 percent. On elimination of farm 
price supports, 73 percent voted “yes.” 
Many felt that the big bureaucracy 
needed to administer the program should 
be dispensed with now that agricultural 
prices are good. 

In the field of foreign problems, 56 
percent expressed the feeling that the 
United Nations had failed in its mission 
and must be reorganized if ic is to justify 
the heavy financial support we are giv- 
ing it. On sending more troops to Eu- 
rope, 60 percent voted “no.” Strong 
support was given to the proposals of 
former President Hoover; 52 percent 
wanted our troops withdrawn from 
Korea; 59 percent opposed continuing 
Marshall-plan aid and the point 4 pro- 
gram. Most unanimous was the 92 per- 
cent registered against the recognition 
of Red China. Many expressed them- 
selves bitterly on this subject. One put 
it this way: “Should I shake hands with 
the man who has given my children 
poisoned candy and call him a friend?” 
As a result of this questionnaire, Mr. 
Speaker, I have a splendid cross section 
of the thinking of the folks in the Fourth 
District of Nebraska. 

Like the people of my State, Mr. 
Speaker, I am greatly concerned about 
the future of my country. I am con- 
cerned about the secret commitments 
made at Yalta, Tehran, Potsdam, and 
other places in the world. I am con- 
vinced that the administration has not 
told us of the secret commitments made 
under the Atlantic Charter, especially on 
the arming of Europe. Even so, if the 
administration has committed us to 
sending six divisions to Europe, I feel it 
must be fulfilled. I agree with former 
President Hoover that it would be im- 
possible to protect Europe with a land 
army. I believe we should have an Air 
Force strong enough to strike every mili- 
tary and industrial target in Russia and 
to protect us at home, and a Navy that 
can control the sea. We should not be 
wasting our resources on nations that do 
not have the courage and willingness to 
defend themselves. I am also concerned 
that the strain of supporting an Army 
of 3,500,000 men, a 100-group air force, 
and an adequate Navy will break the 
back of the taxpayer. While I believe 
we should help other countries in the 
matter of public health, preventive medi- 
cine, anc food within our ability to do 
so, we should not spread ourselves so thin 
that we will lose our economic balance at 
home. 

On the domestic scene I am convinced 
that the attempt to control prices and 
ration scarce materials is doomed to fail. 
Rising prices at this time are due to Gov- 
ernment spending, scare buying induced 
by the way the situation has been han- 
dled, and by the administration’s cheap- 
money policy, championed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury but opposed by the 
Federal Reserve Board. There is no in- 
dication that the administration will 
abandon its spending policy, nor tighten 
up on cheap money. Trying to control 
prices without destroying the causes cf 
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inflation is like sitting on the valve with- 
out drawing the fire from under the 
boiler. 

Deep in the heart of our people is a 
natural resentment to Government con- 
trol of our economy. To accept it they 
must have great confidence in the judg- 
ment, honesty, and fairness of the ad- 
ministration. The sudden reversal of 
policy that threw us into a full-scale war 
in Korea, with a casualty list of more 
than 50,000, and the fear of another and 
larger debacle in Europe has raised a big 
question as to its judgment. The reve- 
lations concerning the tie-up between 
goverment and crime, the disclosures of 
political influence in obtaining RFC 
loans, the staffing of control agencies 
by political patronage, and the sale of 
jobs in at least one Southern State has 
destroyed confidence in its honesty and 
fairness. If we are to avoid disaster, the 
administration must quickly restore the 
confidence of the people. It must stop 
playing politics and bring to its aid those 
whose judgment they will trust. It must 
cut nonessential spending to the bone 
and clean out the influence peddlers and 
machine hangers-on. It must get rid 
of those whose soft policy toward com- 
munism has gotten us into this critical 
situation. Only by taking such drastic 
measures can it do this. 


Open Letter to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an open letter to the Crngress of 
the United States, placed in leading 
newspapers of the Nation Sunday, March 
4, 1951, by the Isbrandtsen Co., 26 Broad- 
way, New York. I commend this letter 
to all Members of Congress: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

So that you will know, and knowing, you 
will consider, carefully investigate, and clar- 
ify the deliberately created hysteria in the 
Capitol of the United States other than the 
subject of high appropriations. 

You have built a Frankenstein monster. 
Politics contributed to laying the founda- 
tion and foreign influences completed the 
job—like the vampire bat it has sucked the 
lifeblood from the veins of our way of life. 

Public indignation and your investigations 
have provec that in this new era crime and 
rackets have penetrated public, social, and 
political life—Hollywood has glorified the 
easy way to glamor—legal confusion has 
contributed to disintegration—you stand in 
the Hall of Congress apparently confused 
and often imposed upon by pressure groups, 
State, National, and international—many 
beat the drums of war to divert public at- 
tention from realities to a magnetic sop of 
unpredictable spending, stimulating the self- 
ishness of man both home and abroad. 

The Nation reflects strong emotions of 
despair in mind, home, and business—your 
campaign promises and duties are often over- 
looked for the sake of a political Napoleonic 
grandeur—tiis is not inspiring to the people 


and business who pay the bills, and leaves 
ambition and life itself questionable. 

We stand confused in our all-out policy 
of a global war that promises only destruc- 
tion—isolationism carries the scourge of 
leprosy—you leave the path of nationalism 
under the guidance of foreign hyphenated 
groups in the name of world peace. 

Today we are still muddling and meddling 
in the Orient. East is East and West is 
West—the twain has met. Backward China 
in the early 1860’s warned the Occidentals 
“You are all too anxious to wake us up and 
start us on a new road, and you will do it, 
for, once awakened and started, we shall 
go fast and far—farther than you think, 
much farther than you want.” 

China fought its way out of a drugged 
stupor forced on her by opium wars, and 
today stands in defiance of Occidental rule. 
They have erected an Asian-Arab bloc of 
1,500,000,000 peoples in declaration against 
and resentment of political, economic, and 
religious interference—they will create their 
own doctrine and will retain their culture 
and philosophy. The vast world markets 
cannot be regained or conquered by war, 
ambition, or intrigue by any nation, or by 
military action to force economic or religious 
issues or beliefs which will only increase hate 
and the determination amongst them. 

The Orientals, by weight of numbers, be- 
lieve they have a justification to exert their 
influence in settling the Korean question. 
Korea is in their sphere of race, religion, and 
culture and in the orbit of Oriental rule. 

The United Nations cannot force Occi- 
dental rule over the Orient. There is no 
explanation of our purpose in a costly war 
in Korea, 

We have debated for a long time the pros 
and cons of Nationalist China and the Peoples 
Government of China—our only offered solu- 
tion and action to date is the growing possi- 
bility of an all-out war—even that is without 
explanation as to its intent. 

High military authorities point out the 
folly of, a losing undertaking. But, some- 
where there is an influence in this destruc- 
tive plan which invites our ultimate disaster, 
Many in Congress know of what we speak. 

A much-questioned program was launched 
to deplete our manhood and treasure. This 
action was born out of resentment of the 
other fellow’s beliefs and views. We followed 
an academic crystal-gazing philosophy with- 
out intelligence or understanding. We made 
many enemies and few friends by interfering 
in political and religious issues fostered by 
minority groups. 

Today we are challenged by racketeers, so- 
cialism, and a crack-up of the American way 
of life. Through the valor of ignorance and 
folly, dreaming of riches, we entered a spirit 
of carnival time—the wisecracks of parasites 
of pleasure have supplanted the warnings 
and utterances of statesmen. In orgies and 
revelry we celebrate the birthdays of the 
founding fathers. This week Washington's 
advices and preachments will again be eulo- 
gized and disavowed. A new era is born. So- 
cial life dissipates its inheritance in sensa- 
tionalism and in a toast to the dance of 
demoralization. 

The world knows all this and encourages 
our disintegration—many will cheer the 
fall of modern Babylon. Those nations par- 
ticipating in draining our wealth will then 
have to end their Roman holiday and re- 
luctantly go back to work. 

The efforts of business and the people pay 
all costs of government; destroy their efforts 
and you destroy government. Every person 
in public life is a servant and employee of 
the taxpayer—no one is immune to the voice, 
vote, or will of the people. 

You should declare a moratorium during 
which we might get back to stability, factual 
bookkeeping, and common sense, 
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Sanctions and arrogance have supplanted 
realization and understanding of the issues 
we in this country have had a large part 
in creating. On the seas we replace the 
flag of commerce with the flag of ships of 
war—make enemies instead of friends. Al- 
ready our flag of commerce is denied access 
to more than half the world. Already we are 
the highest-cost country in the world. Reg- 
ulations and sanctions add to the almost im- 
possible task of us taking an intelligent 
part in the competition for foreign com- 
merce. 

It is universally known that understand- 
ing between nations and peoples is fostered 
by the bonds of industry and commerce— 
the necessary flow of goods that keeps the 
wheels turning all over the world—is basic 
to peace, and that mutual sanctions do pre- 
cisely the opposite. 

What has been done may not be undone, 
but is there no solution that our statesmen 
have to offer—is there no end in sight? The 
answer to that question, gentlemen, rests in 
your hands. The time is here—people are 
tired, confused, and searching for courageous 
leadership. 


IsBRANDTSEN, 


Treaty of Peace With Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
joint resolution which I have introduced, 
and which Senator WarTkins introduced 
in the Senate yesterday, if passed, will 
relieve Italy of liabilities which it is un- 
der at the present time, and which pre- 
vent it from taking an effective part in 
the defense of liberties of Western 
Europe. 

Denunciation of the Italian Peace 
Treaty will open the way for Italy to 
build up her own defense against Com- 
munist aggression and effectively con- 
tribute to the defense of the whole of 
Western Europe. It should substan- 
tially reduce the number of ground 
troops which the United States may be 
required to send to Europe. 

The Italian Peace Treaty levied severe 
economic and territorial tribute on Italy. 
It deprived Italy of its armed strength 
and gave it in most part to Russia and 
her friends, thus weakening Italy and 
strengthening the military potential of 
the forces of communism. 

The Italian Peace Treaty deprived 
Italy of certain territory along its bor- 
ders and placed the inhabitants of that 
territory under the sovereignty of other 
nations without consulting the will of 
the people concerned. This was a vio- 
lation of the spirit of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

The Italian Peace Treaty placed se- 
vere limitations on the number of men 
who may serve in Italy’s armed forces. 

I believe that Italy should be allowed 
to more adequately arm herself and 
more effectively contribute to the de- 
fense against Communist aggression. 
Therefore, I urge the passage of this 
joint resolution, 
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Point 4 Agreements With Israel, Lebanon, 
and Jordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days the State Department made three 
important announcements which con- 
stitute significant steps in the direction 
of raising the standard of living in the 
Near East and improving the economic 
stability of the area. Agreements have 
been reached with the State of Israel, 
Lebanon, and Jordan to undertake de- 
velopment projects in those countries 
under the point 4 program. 

The agreement between the United 
States and Israel, signed at Hakirya 
(Israel) on February 26, 1951, by Foreign 
Minister Moshe Sharett and United 
States Ambassador Monnett B. Davis sets 
forth the conditions of cooperation pre- 
scribed by the Act for International De- 
velopment of 1950, under which the point 
4 program was authorized. Under the 
agreement the United States will send 
American experts to aid Israel in the 
development of specific projects, and a 
number of trainees will be brought to 
this country from Israel for the purpose 
of acquiring wider knowledge and experi- 
ence in the specialized fields. 

The State of Israel is anxious to obtain 
the help of American experts in connec- 
tion with road construction, railways, 
irrigation methods, public-health serv- 
ices, citrus-fruit production, and techni- 
cal training. Trainees from Israel are 
interested in learning methods and ac- 
quiring experience in the United States 
in deep-sea fishing, railways, ship repair- 
ing, the ceramic industry, and others. All 
of this would be extremely beneficial in 
the fulfillment of the 4-year plan of eco- 
nomic development of Israel, which aims 
to develop the country’s resources, im- 
prove working conditions, and raise the 
standard of living of its population. 

Israel has been making tremendous 
economic progress since its establishment 
as an independent state nearly 3 years 
ago. The United States was the first to 
recognize the independence of Israel, and 
since then the relations between the two 
countries have been most cordial and 
friendly. The new agreement, just com- 
pleted, is a further example of the 
friendly relations and the spirit of co- 
operation between Israel and the United 
States. 

The agreement between the United 
States and Lebanon calls for a technical 
mission of 12 specialists frora the United 
States Department of Interior’s Bureau 
of Reclamation to aid in the develop- 
ment of the Litani River. Specifically, 
the mission will make a survey for the 
power and irrigation development of the 
Litani. It will be recalled that in 1949 a 
United Nations Economic Survey Mis- 
sion, headed by Gordon Clapp, visited 
Lebanon and recommended the develop- 


ment of the Litani River as a means of 
increasing the country’s industrial and 
agricultural production. Among the 
major projects intended to raise the 
standard of living in Lebanon are the 
development of hydroelectric power and 
irrigation. 

The agreement with Jordan, signed at 
Amman, paves the way for cooperative 
action to develop that country’s resources 
and improve the standard of living of its 
people. Jordan has requested assistance 
in establishing a laboratory to handle 
technological problems, health, and re- 
search in agricultural and industrial 
chemistry. The United States will also 
aid in cleaning, repairing and enlarging 
cisterns, which are vital to this arid 
country. 

Lebanon is about the size of Connecti- 
cut with a population of 1,200,000; 
Israel is somewhat smaller than Massa- 
chusetts with a population of 1,300,000; 
Jordan is somewhat larger than Maine 
and has 1,200,000 people. All of them 
are primarily agricultural countries, with 
much of the land under cultivation de- 
voted to raising fruits, citrus fruits and 
the like. All of them have a serious de- 
ficiency in the production of certain 
foodstuffs, making it necessary for them 
to import large quantities of their food 
requirements. The agreements provide 
for specific development projects in these 
countries which will help to increase 
their agricultural output and to make 
them self-sufficient in feeding their pop- 
ulations. 

This great accomplishment redounds 
to the credit of the United States. It is 
another example to other countries of 
what can be accomplished through co- 
operation in good faith. With these 
agreements in the economic sphere as 
a start, the United States should con- 
tinue to urge an early consummation of 
a peace treaty between Israel and the 
Arab countries in order to establish true 
economic cooperation and stability in the 
whole Near East. 

Such an accomplishment would be a 
great boon to the free world. The 
United States ought to explore this pos- 
sibility most seriously. It should be 
made clear to the peoples of the Near 
East—and also the Far East—that eco- 
nomic development and a higher stand- 
ard of living will enhance the chances 
for true peace with freedom, justice, and 
dignity. 


The Atomic Bomb and the Defense of the 
Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
very pleased to place in the Recorp a 
copy of the radio address by Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush, president of the Carnegie 
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Institution of Washington, which he de- 
livered over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System network for the Committee on 
the Present Danger on last Sunday eve- 
ning. 

In this address, Dr. Bush has given a 
penetrating analysis of probably the 
most serious problem which confronts 
us today. The address follows: 


THE Atomic BOMB AND THE DEFENSE OF THE 
FREE Wor.Lp 
(By Vannevar Bush) 

My fellow citizens, the Committee on the 
Present Danger is beginning tonight a series 
of weekly broadcasts on the peril that faces 
the American people and how it can be met. 
The committee is a nonpartisan group of 
citizens who have organized to work together 
as the Nation prepares to safeguard freedom. 
I have never been a “joiner,” as we call them 
on Cape Cod, but I believe so strongly in what 
this committee stands for that I am glad to 
be a member of it. We believe the Nation's 
preparation to meet the danger must be on 
the same scale as the danger itself. We be- 
lieve balanced armed forces are the heart of 
such preparation. And we believe the utmost 
speed is essential. I have been asked to begin 
this series with a reckoning of the probabili- 
ties of the defense of the free world, and how 
the atomic bomb affects them. 

There is no doubt of the desire of the 
American people—and of our friends. We 
wish to avoid war. We wish to preserve our 
freedom and the free way of life. In a world 
where aggressive dictators are still at large, 
there is but one way to achieve these ends. 
That way is: to be strong. I am confident 
that the American people realize this. But 
we need to study just how to build that 
needed strength. 

The key to the matter, in my opinion, is 
the A-bomb. At the end of the war our al- 
lies were exhausted. Wedisarmed. We know 
what has happened. Russia moved in. 
Working by intrigue and by the subversive 
overthrow of governments, she took over 
enormous territory and millions of people. 
But Russia stopped. Russia stopped at the 
bo"ndary where the Kremlin was sure there 
would be war with us if it proceeded further. 
We saw the matter tested out at the time of 
the air lift in Berlin, and we Know when we 
confronted the Russians with true strength 
they did not force the issue. 

The deterrent is nearly as powerful today 
as it was then. If Russia sent its armies 
rolling across the German plains tomorrow, 
we with our A-bomb and the planes to carry 
them would destroy Russia. We could do it 
without question as matters stand today. We 
could destroy not only the key centers from 
which her armies would be supplied, but 
also political centers and the communica- 
tions of the armies on the march. Initiaily 
equipped with weapons and supplies, those 
armies might keep rolling for a time, but 
there would be no Russia behind them as 
we know it today. The answer to this is 
that the armies will not roll. No all-out war 
is in sight for the immediate future unless 
they or we make some very serious error in- 
deed. If Russia knows that she cannot go 
beyond certain boundaries without provoking 
a war, she will not pass those bounds; no 
war will occur. his has been well shown 
in recent years. The only apparent excep- 
tion is in Korea, and there we did not make 
our position clear. 

The difficulty is that we cannot count in- 
definitely upon strategic bombing as the 
sole means of averting war. Today, it gives 
us a military stalemate. To maintain that 
stalemate is the real problem. 

Defenses against strategic bombing have 
been mounting ever since the war. Jet 
pursuit ships controlled by ground radar 
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can be enormously effective in bringing 
down high-flying bombers. Russia with its 
vast distances can have extensive early 
warning radar networks to alert its defenses. 
She can have great fleets of jet pursuit ships 
for defense, accurately controlled from the 
ground night and day. She can also have 
about her key positions modern antiaircraft 
artillery and also perhaps ground-to-air 
guided missiles. Russia in time can thus 
protect her key points. Note that I say in 
time. She cannot do it now. She cannot 
a. any time safeguard all the places in Rus- 
sia we might wish to attack. But in time 
there is a strong probability that she can 
defend key points to the extent that we 
could not penetrate to them without pro- 
hibitive attrition. She is also building a 
stock of A-bombs of her own. The deterrent 
of our A-bombs is real. But we cannot count 
on its remaining fully effective forever. I 
trust we have time—time to prepare the de- 
fenses that will continue the balance and 
avert war. But we do not have time to 
waste. 

These defenses center in an allied army 
in Europe capable of holding a defensive 
line, stopping the Russian hordes if they 
should ever start, and so dissuading them 
from starting. That army must be well 
trained and it must be supplied with the 
very best of weapons of every sort. It must 
be created before our present enormous 
atomic advantage is seriously lessened. Of 
course it needs to be combined with con- 
tinued development of our striking Air 
Force and support of our Navy to keep the 
seas open, but there must be an army in 
being and on the spot capable of holding 
tack the hordes of Russia. Such an army 
does not now exist. 

This need by no means be a matter of 
opposing hordes by hordes. We have no 
idea whatever of invading Russia by land, 
nor should we develop any such idea. Ours 
should be a defensive line, a line to hold 
back the hordes while we strike by other 
means. 

Many elements enter into this. In the 
first place, take the matter of tanks. Rus- 
sia has 40,000 tanks of various sorts. All 
her military doctrine revolves about the use 
of tanks and artillery. But there have been 
developed in the last few years antiaircraft 
weapons of great power. Relatively small 
recoilless antitank guns mounted on a jeep 
or handled by four men can put a heavy 
tank out of business, with a high probability 
of doing it before the enemy can get off 
his first shot, even at ranges of 1,500 to 2,000 
yards. These guns can be built in quantity 
by the hundreds for the cost of a single 
heavy tank. When the countryside is in- 
vested by stingers of this sort no tanks are 
going to roam that countryside long. There 
will still be a function for the light tank 
and for armored vehicles of various sorts. 
But the big tank has met its match, and, 
unless techniques change in a way that I 
do not now see, it will become a liability 
rather than an asset in due time. I do not 
say that the big tank is now obsolete; I do 
say we can make it obsolete if we put our 
minds to the job and build the things to 
counter it. With that problem settled, the 
defense of Europe is simpler. 

There is another factor, moreover, which is 
of enormously great importance. Out in 
the Nevada desert there have recently been 
a number of explosions. Presumably they 
mean the testing of new types of A-bombs 
Geveloped by the Atomic Energy Commission 
during the past 5 years. I will not specu- 
late as to their nature, but we can certainly 
assume that we have not been idle and that 
we have more effective bombs today than we 
had 5 years ago. They may indeed be far 


more adaptable for a very important pur- 
pose. 

We have thought of the A-bomb as a means 
military production facil- 


for attacking great 


ities or centers of political power. The A- 
bomb can also have important tactical uses. 
Suppose that a war were to break out 3 or 5 
years from now and that the Russian hordes 
were held up by a much smaller number of 
well disciplined and well armed divisions. 
If the line were not too thinly held, if it were 
defended in depth with the land mines, 
antitank obstacles, artillery, and other 
weapons that we can have if we choose, how 
would the Russians break it? They could 
do so only by a huge concentration of armies, 
artillery, and tanks—the kind of thing the 
Nazis did in 1944 just before the Battle of 
the Bulge. ut with A-bombs in existence 
this becomes a very different matter. An 
A-bomb delivered upon such a concentration 
by an airplane, or possibly by us> of a gun 
or a guided missile, would be devastating. 
In its presence, concentration of this sort 
would not make sense. Tactical use of the 
A-bomb thus will help to make the defense 
o° Europe with reasonable numbers of men a 
practicable matter. 

Further, Europe is regaining courage and 
spirit. The mission of General Eisenhower 
and the evident determination of the Amer- 
ican people are aiding greatly in that regard. 
We can join our strong and well trained 
troops with those of our allies in Europe— 
we must assemble them in such numbers 
that they can hold the line. When enough 
men are mustered, there are important tech- 
nical innovations to enable them to hold 
such a line against vastly superior numbers. 
It is not a matter of meeting hordes with 
hordes. Yet with even the most subtle of 
modern weapons there must be men to main- 
tain the line and men to wield the weapons if 
they are to be effective. 

I trust therefore that in our provision of 
manpower we will look well to the future. 
There is no thought in my mind that the 
men we bring in for training now will have 
to fcht soon. Rather I think they will be 
the beginning of a well trained, well organ- 
ized reserve. We need not only an army in 
being on the spot, but also behind it masses 
of trained men who can be called, if it be- 
comes necessary, without a long period of 
indoctrination. If total war ever comes 
again it will break suddenly. I believe that 
the way to accomplish this purpose is to 
induct 18-year-olds to have approximately 
2 years training and service and thereafter 
to go into the reserve to build up the essen- 
tial body of trained men. 

We cannot build the forces we need with- 
out sacrifice. This sacrifice must come in 
many ways, in foregoing some of the pleas- 
ures we like to enjoy, in increased taxes and 
heavier burdens, and above ail in the self- 
lessness of our youth as they devote a part 
of their lives to training for the defense of 
decency and freedom. In my opinion we 
shall produce less interruption in the life of 
the youngster if we train him in the years 
of 18 and 19, after he has finished high 
school before he launches his permanent ca- 
reer. Moreover the earlier the training 
starts, the longer will men be available for 
the Reserve. It takes young men to fight a 
war. 

As I said when I started this talk, the ob- 
ject of the free world is not to fight a war 
but to avoid the necessity of fightine. If we 
are wise I feel sure that we can avoid that 
necessity. We have today an able group of 
military leaders. We have a strength which 
Russia fears. The Kremlin will not strike 
unless it makes a mistake or unless we by 
the utmost foolishness cause it to make a 
false move in the belief that it can do so 
without bringing our retaliation upon it. 
We must keep such strength that we cannot 
be overwhelmed, such strength that to at- 
tack us would be suicidal. If we do, the at- 
tempt will not be made and we can live 
without a world war III. The sacrifices we 
shall make to that end, heavy though they 
may be, will be small, indeed, compared to 
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the sacrifices we would make if through 
weakness or hesitancy we allowed a war to 
come upon us. 

Nor does America stand up to Russia 
alone. Russia today faces the entire free 
world, of enormous production capacity and 
enormous numbers of men, a vigorous free 
world. The free world has no idea of mak- 
ing war on Russia. But it is determined to 
live in peace and to be strong in order to do 
so. We, of the United States, have great 
allies. They are temporarily in some dis- 
tress, for they suffered grievously during the 
war. But their might is rising. France is 
rising with all of its great traditions of 
strength and independence. Britain is rising 
with its pride at having maintained the 
peace of Europe by its strength for many 
years. So are other allies as well. Their 
growing strength combined with ours can 
be made ample to stand off the present dan- 
ger. If it is held in check that danger will 
in time fade. We will face the threat shoul- 
der to shoulder, and facing it thus we will 
keep the peace. 





One World—Two Giants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Edgar Shook, of Kansas City, Mo., the 
president of the Kansas City Council on 
World Affairs, has called my attention 
to the following address given by Dr. 
Clarence R. Decker, president of the uni- 
versity of Kansas City. Dr. Decker’s 
speech represents an important contri- 
bution to increased understanding of the 
international problems which confront 
every citizen today: 

ONE WorLp—Two GIANTS 
(By Clarence R. Decker) 
I 


Always at the New Year I find myself 
burdened with dark memories of another 
New Year—a New Year now 18 years ago. I 
was spending the year in Europe, studying 
in Europe's famed universities, hiking, and 
traveling over Europe’s countryside, from 
Norway in the northwest to Greece in the 
southeast, and to Turkey in Asia Minor. It 
had been a beautiful year. Nature was 
never more generous. But already, in the 
world of men, there were ominous rumblings 
of portentous events. Mussolini’s voice was 
growing more strident. Hitler was grasping 
for power. Within a short "hile von Hinden- 
burg—then old and ill—would sign the fatal 
piece of paper that would drive Germany 
into ruin and degradation. Spain's civil 
dissension cast its shadow before coming 
events. Pierre Laval—pictured that winter 
on Time Magazine’s cover as the world's 
man-of-the-year—had risen from an obscure 
slacker in the First World War to a sinister 
international figure. Stalin was restive and 
furtive. Baldwin was committing England 
to the fatal policy of appeasement. Here in 
our own country we were too preoccupied 
with the depression and an ideology of 
isolationism to worry about the problems of 
the rest of the world. 

In January of 1932 I found myself in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Late one afternoon 
the Council of the League was hastily sum- 
moned into emergency session. Japan had 
just delivered an ultimatum to China, 
threatening to attack Shanghai and Chapei 
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unless certain humiliating conditions were 
met within 22 hours. The attack was to 
begin at midnight, Geneva time. China, as 
a member of the League, had appealed to the 
Council. 

All of us at Geneva were deeply disturbed, 
The situation itself was grave, but graver 
still were its implications. Ironically 
enough, the statesmen of 57 nations were at 
that moment assembling in Geneva for the 
ill-fated Disarmament Conference. The 
Sino-Japanese “incident,” as it was called, 
came at a critical moment. Now, if ever, 
the League might justify its existence, might 
prove itself a powerful agent for world 
peace. Now, if ever, the signatories to the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact outlawing war might 
prove their good faith. Now, if ever, wars 
made by men might be prevented by men. 

As we gathered that afternoon we could 
see through the battery of windows the rays 
of the setting sun illuminating the snow- 
covered Alps rising majestically beyond the 
blue waters of Lake Geneva. It was a peace- 
ful, sun-flooded world, almost theatrical in 
its perfection. 

But inside the assembly hall there was 
neither peace nor light. Hundreds of per- 
sons milled about seeking seats in the al- 
ready overcrowded room. On the slightly 
raised rostrum, in the shape of a horseshoe, 
13 vacant chairs awaited their occupants, the 
official representatives of the Great Powers. 
Contrasting the peaceful world of nature 
outside and the confused world of men in- 
side, one could not help recalling Words- 
worth’s lines: 


“To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man.” 


The Council members at last took their 
places. A nervous hush settled over the 
room. On the wall, at one end of the hall, 
the hands of the large clock moved steadily 
ahead, a kind of nemesis that at midnight 
would declare the beginning of another war. 

M. Paul-Boncour presided. First he called 
upon Dr. Yen, Chinese Minister to the United 
States and special envoy to the League. In 
an eloquent, moving appeal, quietly spoken, 
Dr. Yen recalled the unprovoked attack on 
Manchuria in the fall, the brutal demands 
of a power-mad Japan on an unprepared 
and weak China. He called upon the League 
for protection under article XV of the Cove- 
nant. When he finished, the reporters and 
other members of the audience, in violation 
of the rules, burst into spontaneous applause, 
The chairman rapped for order. The hands 
of the clock had moved 1 hour closer to mid- 
night. 

Mr. Sato; the Japanese delegate spoke next. 
He too was eloquent—this we had to admit, 
even though our sympathies were almost 
unanimously with China. He recalled the 
humiliations of his own country at the 
hands of the great powers, including the 
United States. He argued that Japan was 
the victim of race discrimination, that in 
America we looked upon his people as the 
“yellow peril,” that we had passed the Orien- 
tal Exclusion Act, that the great powers were 
seeking to strait-jacket a little island smaller 
than California but with a population of 
more than 70,000,000 people. He reminded 
us that Admiral Perry had forced the open 
door upon his country, that we too were 
guilty of exploiting China, that Japan's im- 
perialism—if it was imperialism—was simply 
the problem of survival in an already im- 
perialistic world. As he took his seat, the 
hands of the clock had moved ahead another 
hour toward midnight. 

Then Paul-Boncour arose and made one of 
the most tragic talks I have ever heard. Here 
we are, he said in substance, a small group 
of men, the repfesentatives of supposedly 
civilized nations. We are thousands of miles 
from the scene of imminent conflict. At 


midnight the troops will move. He reviewed 
all the circumstances. He pleaded for pae 
tience and good will, only to reach the cone 
clusion that under existing circumstances 
there was little the League could do. 

Silently we left the hall. As we made our 
way back through the cold midnight streets 
to our hotel, many of us were overwhelmed 
with the feeling that the world itself, not 
China alone, was at stake; that Paul-Bon- 
cour’s confession of defeat was the world’s 
confession of defeat; that we had witnessed 
the beginning of the Second World War. 

The following morning we read in the pa- 
pers of the smoking embers of Chapei, a char- 
nel house in which thousands of humble 
people—men, women, and children—were 
blown to bits by Japanese bombers and in- 
fantrymen, while 200,000 other civilians bare- 
ly escaped with their lives. 

The fires of Chapei soon spread over the 
world. Almost 10 years later to the day, our 
own country found itself attacked at Pearl 
Harbor by the same ruthless and lawless ag- 
gressor. In Europe country after country 
had been invaded, cities and countrysides 
laid waste, minority groups brutally herded 
into concentration camps and all but exter- 
minated by crematoriums, firing squads, star- 
vation, and disease. And today, 18 years 
later, we find ourselves faced with events and 
decisions of similar, if far larger, import. It 
is as if the long arm of destiny had begun to 
not too clearly understood. 


Ir 


To understand a little better for ourselves, 
Mrs. Decker and I were happy to accept the 
invitation of the American Association for 
the United Nations to represent it on the 
1949 ‘round-the-world seminar tour of the 
well-known radio network program, “Town 
Hall of the Air.” Altogether 28 national or- 
ganizations, whose memberships included 
some 30,000,000 Americans in all fields—com- 
merce and industry, labor and agriculture, 
education and cultural affairs—were repre- 
sented. 

The purpose of this pioneering venture 
was to increase American understanding of 
world problems, to promote understanding of 
America around the world, and to advance 
through uncensored public discussion, the 
cause of freedom, peace, and well-being. 

With such ambitious ends in view, we were 
naturally disappointed that our efforts to 
include meetings and broadcasts behind the 
iron curtain were unsuccessful. Yet, even 
without the hospitality of the Kremlin, we 
traveled 33,000 miles by air, visited 15 world 
capitals, held daily conferences with leaders 
in the countries we visited, inspected many 
of their most significant undertakings, and 
produced over 150 local broadcasts in addi- 
tion to the 2 network series broadcast in 
the United States. The cost of the trip was 
approximately $200,000, financed entirely by 
private funds. While we enjoyed the ac- 
tive assistance of our State Department and 
the full cooperation of foreign governments, 
we had no Official responsibility. We were 
likewise entirely free from official control. 
The whole undertaking was in the best tra- 
dition of American free enterprise. 

The results were gratifying from many 
points of view. The leaders of the ccuntries 
we visited appreciated the questioning in- 
terest we took in their problems. That we 
were se*king understanding rather than 
giving advice impressed them. They were 
also impressed by our frank method of dis- 
cussion, especially by our typically American 
way of disagreeing uninhibitedly and good- 
naturedly among ourselves. In many coun- 
tries our meetings were a revelation in the 
technique of democratic discussion. 

Such a trip deepens one's conviction that 
we are living in times that offer magnificent 
opportunities for genuinely heroic and crea- 
tive achievements, but that thus far our 
midtwentieth century, far from behaving 
either heroically or even as civilized, actually 
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threatens to destroy itself. The critical 
problems we face center around three char- 
acteristics unique in the modern world: 
(1) The zelease of atomic energy; (2) the 
ideological nature of our political problems; 
and (3) the shift of the center of interna- 
tional political gravity from Western Europe 
to Asia. 
mI 


Hiroshima and Nagasaki struck a profound 
fear into the hearts of men throughout the 
world. The feverish postwar race for the 
perfecting and stockpiling of the atomic 
bomb, and other even deadlier weapons of 
destruction, aggravates our global fear and 
hangs like the sword of Damocles over all the 
other fears of insecurity that beset the 
smallest villages in India no less than the 
greatest cities of the western world. It like- 
wise affects political strategy on the highest 
levels. The colossal failure of statesmanship 
to placate this modern Nemesis must be ac- 
counted a major predicament of our century. 

Iv 

The history of war has been the history of 
mankind, but even allowing for the holy 
wars of the past, the world has never before 
been more divided and endangered by con- 
flicting points of view more completely 
ideological in character. The ideological 
struggle of our times has been brilliantly 
Summarized in these words: 

“There are at this time two great nations 
in existence which, proceeding from 4differ- 
ent points, appear to be advancing toward 
the same end. I mean the United States of 
America and Russia. 

“All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and they have 
only to maintain their power; but these are 
still in the act of growth. All others have 
stopped, or continue to advance with ex- 
treme difficulty; these alone are proceeding 
with ease and celerity along a path.to which 
no limit can be perceived. * * * 

“The American relies upon personal inter- 
est to accomplish his ends, and gives free 
scope to the unguided strength and common 
sense of the people; the Russian centers all 
authority of society in a single arm. The 
principal authority of the former is freedom; 
of the latter, servitude. 

“Their starting point is different, and their 
courses are not the same; yet each of them 
seems marked out by the will of heaven to 
sway the destinies of half the globe.” 

These observations were not written yes- 
terday. They appeared in a book entitled 
“Democracy in America,” written by the dis- 
tinguished French traveler and philosopher, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, and published in 1835, 
115 years ago and 14 years before the appear- 
ance of Karl Marx's Communist Manifesto. 
The ideological problem arose long before 
Karl Marx was born, and it will continue 
long after Joseph Stalin dies. It is the an- 
cient and perennial question of two pro- 
foundly irreconcilable ways of life—freedom 
and servitude. Lenin, and later Stalin, im- 
ported Marxism from Germany and adapted 
it to their special purposes, but it is no 
longer even communism, as Marx conceived 
communism; it is rather what we should call 
Stalinism, an instrument of tyranny and 
suppression as cruel and as destructive as 
anything the Caesars, czars, or Nazis ever 
perpetrated. 

But even as we contrast Stalinism and 
democracy, we Americans must remember 
that the ways of democracy in the United 
States are by no means always identical with 
the ways of democracy in the other non- 
Communist countries of the world. Nor can 
the fact that these other countries have far 
more government control than ours be 
charged solely against Socialists, planners, 
and other devotees of the so-called welfare 
state. Conservatives themselves are often 
responsible for “statism.” In America, as 
Arthur Schlesinger in his recent book, The 
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American as Reformer, points out, many in- 
dividuals at once wealthy and conservative 
have been in the vanguard of economic and 
social reform. In England the seeds of social- 
ized medicine were sown in 1910 under a 
Conservative government. Lloyd George and 
Churchill supported its principle 20 years 
ago, and the Beveridge wartime report rec- 
ommended its extension. Radio was nation- 
alized under the Conservative Baldwin, land 
under Lloyd George. Radio, railroads, and 
utilities in many European governments 
were nationalized by conservative or middle- 
of-the-road governments. In Israel, sup- 
ported largely by American money, the co- 
operatives and collectives account for one- 
half of the agricultural economy. In much 
of the Near East the tyranny of statism is 
actively promoted by reactionary feudal and 
other vested interests. It is true that 6 of 
the 15 countries we visited—all thus far on 
our side in the struggle against Stalinism— 
are less than 3 years old politically and each 
is struggling in its own way and with its own 
conditions to work out its democratic des- 
tiny. Their way may not seem to us the 
ideal way, but the mora] remains that if we 
apply our own peculiarly American point of 
view too rigidly or too arbitrarily to other 
peoples, we shall not only fail to understand 
them, but we may easily drive them into the 
camp of our real enemy. The United States 
thus walks a tight-rope in its foreign rela- 
tions. 

Nonetheless, with this caution in mind, 
democracies the world over—as opposed to 
the Stalin ideology that ideas and ideals are 
not only impotent but evil unless embodied 
in matter and the might of force—do share 
to a greater or lesser extent the basic belief 
that free inquiry, open competition, and rea- 
sonable compromise, if undisturbed on the 
open market, offer the surest hope in the 
long run for the greatest good for the great- 
est number. 


Of the two major ideologies, Stalinism pre- 
sents, at least on the surface, a united front, 
while democracy—an evolutionary way of 
life derived from the liberal philosophy of 
Locke, Hume, Bentham, the French Encyclo- 
pedists, Jefferson, Hamilton, and others—is 
usually slow to form simple, clearly defined 


patterns of action. Stalinism consequently 
holds certain immediate strategic advantages 
in its quarrel with democracy. The poste 
war strategy of the democracies, I take it, 
has been to hold the line, to play for time 
while we clarified our thinking and mobilized 
our divergent energies, but except for a 
tactical success in Europe under the Tru- 
man doctrine, the Marshall plan, and the 
Atlantic Charter, there is no conclusive evi- 
dence that we have held even our own in 
most of the other critical centers in the 
world. There are signs now, however, that 
we are ready to unite on a crusade for free- 
dom to forestall the threatened loss of the 
free world by default. 


v 


The struggle has thus far centered mainly 
in Europe, but the emergence of Asia as a 
dominant force adds a third unique factor 
to the modern world. As the world chooses 
up sides, or as specific countries have one or 
the other side thrust upon them, Asia, with 
half the population of the world, occupies an 
increasingly pivotal role. There—in terms 
of territory, numbers of people, and in 
immediate human appeal—communism has 
thus far made the more significant gains. 
We have lost China, largely because, in an 
effort to choose the lesser of two evils, the 
western democracies during the thirties and 
early forties supported a corrupt reactionary 
regime out of touch with the people; we have 
found no way to secure Korea; and we could 
easily lose Japan once the occupation is 
withdrawn; southeastern Asia is drifting; 
and India, Pakistan, and the Near East— 
troubled by their own special problems— 


have yet to make up their minds. With the 
balance of power and influence in Asia—and 
with our own destiny in Asia no less than in 
Europe—we have yet to impress western 
democracy in understandable terms on the 
Orient. We have yet to impress it on many 
parts of Europe, but there we have at least 
not appeared indifferent. 

The ideological war of our century is all 
the more ominous when we recognize that 
the appallingly low level of human existence 
throughout the world, especially in Asia, pre- 
cludes for most peoples any real freedom to 
choose wisely among the alternatives. The 
vast majority of the world's population lives 
in filth, disease, poverty, and ignorance—a 
subanimal existence as low as in any previ- 
ous period of remembered history. 

The degraded level of life in much of our 
so-called modern civilization is, of course, 
aggravated by what we all hope are temporary 
disiocations. The refugee problem, for ex- 
ample. Racial and religious intolerance has 
literally driven millions of people from their 
ancient homes and lands. We saw them 
herded together in camps or slums like so 
many cattle: Jews from Europe and Africa in 
Israel; Arabs from Palestine in Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, and Transjordan; Mosiem 
Indians from India in Pakistan and Hindus 
from Pakistan in India. In this last religious 
war, in the home of Gandhi's “passive re- 
sistance,” more people were killed than our 
entire casualties in the war against Japan. 
Whatever the complicated reasons for the 
modern barbarism that has displaced mil- 
lions of people, the unhappy fact remains 
that their lives can never be wholly or even 
adequately rehebilitated. 

But even beyond the refugee problem, the 
grim truth is that for the vast majority, 
human life on this planet has neither dignity 
nor importance. As we drove one day to the 
sacred spot on the Ganges where Gandhi's 
ashes were strewn, we passed through the 
dirty crowded streets of Calcutta where liter- 
ally millions of people live and breed in a 
squatter’s existence, amidst a vast confusion 
of sacred cows, carabao, camels, goats, cats, 
dogs, chickens, parrots, and monkeys. For 
safety’s sake we asked our young Hindu 
chauffeur to drive cautiously. He shrugged 
his shoulders and commented, “What is the 
loss of one more? We have so many!” 

‘ There are times, while encircling this sorry 

globe, that one is almost convinced that man 
is not only indifferent to his present state, 
but that he is intent on race suicide. The 
older civilizations of the world have all but 
destroyed the good earth—the mother of us 
all. Through centuries of waste and neg- 
lect—in Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Asia— 
man has decimated his forests, laid waste 
his soil. Egypt, once the bread basket of a 
civilization sustaining millions of people, is 
today in large part a boundless and bare 
desert whose “lone and level sands stretch 
far away.” The cedars of Lebanon, once re- 
sponsible for a magnificent maritime fleet 
that carried trade and commerce to all the 
corners of the known world, are no more, 
The fertile fields and timber-covered moun- 
tains of Greece, once the support of one of 
the greatest civilizations the world has ever 
known, are today barren and sterile. 

Throughout the United States, we have 
lost from one-third to one-half of our top 
soil in little more than a century. Many 
of our raw materials are already expended. 
The great iron-producing Mesabi Range of 
Minnesota is nearing its end. Great civili- 
zations of the past have gone the way of all 
flesh. There is no reason to suppose that 
we in the United States are immune. Al- 
though the world still has great undeveloped 
areas, there is no reason to believe that the 
resources even of our planet are limitless. 

As we deplete the good earth that sus- 
tains us, population is everywhere increasing 
more rapidly than our techniques and re- 
sources for supporting it. In Japan alone— 
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a country, I repeat, slightly smaller than 
California—the population today is 85,000,- 
000 (15,000,000 more, in spite of all war 
casualties, than in 1932), and recent studies 
indicate that this already overcrowded pop- 
ulation will increase another 23,000,000 dur- 
ing the next two decades. Birth control, 
important and helpful, has been accepted 
as official policy in most of the non-Catholic 
countries of the world, but that alone can- 
not solve the problem. Only a highly de- 
veloped and balanced world economy pro- 
vides the intelligence and ability to corre- 
late resources with subsistence. But today 
vast extremes in power, wealth, and culture 
plague us everywhere. Less than an air- 
hour from relatively intelligent farmers 
plowing with modern tractors, primitive 
peasants still till the soil with crude wooden 
plows. Their grain is still harvested with 
hand sickles, thrashed with wooden sleds, 
winnowed by tossing into the air against 
the wind. The grim fact is that mankind 
is caught in a back-to-the-wall struggle tor 
survival in a world that is at least four-fifths 
slave and one-fifth free. 

Under these conditions, we cannot wonder 
at the vast restlessness throughout the 
world. The climate is propitious for a bitter 
and suicidal war between the privileged and 
the underprivileged. The struggie is mani- 
fest in many ways—conflicts over color, race, 
and creed; the bitterness of 216,000,000 
colonials toward imperialists; the historic 
antagonism of Asiatics toward westerners; 
the hatred of the poor toward the rich, the 


starving toward the well-fed. There is little 


or no formal education, but lack of educa- 
tion does not blind people to the fact that 
some have, but that most have not. Under 
these circumstances they will not—indeed, 
cannot—choose rationally between Stalinism 
and democracy. They stretch out desperate 
hands for the first crumbs that promise to 
satisfy their hungers. 


vI 


I have reported a grim picture of the state 
of man in this midtwentieth century, Can- 
dor compels me to do so. But what of the 
future? Is the world well lost? 

I am not without hope, although I must 
confess that our planet seems to me in a 
bad way and quite capable of losing H. G. 
Wells’ oft-quoted “race between education 
and catastrophe.” The greatest hope for the 
future, it seems to me, is found in the heroic 
efforts of some men and women everywhere 
to give order and meaning to the chaos of 
our times. I speak of men and women, be- 
cause people, far more than government, 
represent the creative forces of life. On the 
larger scale, I have seen what has happened 
to a country like Turkey in the past 30 
years—a country transformed from feudal- 
ism into a partial democracy almost over 
night. I have seen the miracle of Palestine. 
On a smaller scale I have seen the building 
of hydroelectric plants, irrigation systems, 
universities, medical schools, hospitals, and 
health centers in Pakistan and India. I have 
met women, like the 70-year-old minister of 
health in Delhi, fighting hopefully against 
seemingly insuperable odds. Given the 
chance and tools adequate to the task, I am 
convinced that people want to help them- 
selves. 

Although we must rely ultimately on 
people themselves, government must open 
the way and facilitate their efforts. What is 
to be the role of the United States in the 
shaping of the world of the future? 

I disregard the position of the isolationist. 
Although we still have isolationists among 
us, some in high office, I do not believe that 
any substantial group of Americans seriously 
believes that this country, with less than 7 
percent of the population of the world, can 
live unto itself and survive. Less than 50 
years ago the British Empire—then at the 
height of its power and influence—celebrated 
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in gorgeous pageantry the diamond jubilee 
of Queen Victoria. 

“There were miles of warships gathered at 
Spithead; feudatory princes from India and 
representatives of free peoples ruling over 
territories such as has never before owed 
allegiance to a single flag were assembled to 
do homage to the aged sovereign. The news- 
papers whose ‘frantic boast and foolish word’ 
gave utterance to the feeling of the nation 
from which those newspapers took their 
spirit, were not without excuse. But sud- 
denly, upon ears still ringing with the blare 
of trumpets and hearts still elate with the 
proofs of material power, there fell the ar- 
resting voice which proclaimed the insuf- 
ficiency and evanescence of all such power: 


“ ‘Far called, our navies melt away, 
On dune and headland sinks the fire: 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre!’ ”! 


The British Empire, forgetting its larger 
responsibilities, even then was lost, but out 
of its revolution emerged the Common- 
wealth, which I hope will flourish because 
she is an essential and congerial partner in 
our common democratic cause. Yet the 
painful knowledge of the price the greatest 
and the most powerful Empire had to pay 
should give all Americans pause—‘Lest we 
forget! Lest we forget!” 

Just as I disregard the position of the iso- 
lationist, I assume in my own thinking that 
the United States, although it possesses half 
the manufacturing capacity of the world and 
the only highly mechanized agriculture, is 
not rich or strong or wise enough to under- 
write the entire globe. But our possessions 
involve responsibilities. The task of our 


leadership is to give economic, technological, 
and financial help designed to open the way 
for friendly countries to get on their feet. 
The point 4 program of the United Nations, 
rather than the Marshall plan, indicates the 
road for our long-time policy. From our 


own selfish as well as altruistic point of view, 
an enlightened program would encourage 
foreign investments of private American 
capital on a competitive enterprise basis. 
Already we are investing some $18,000,000,000 
outside the United States and approximately 
$11,000,000,000 from abroad is being spent 
here. A dynamic program of international 
trade and economic development would ex- 
tend what ARAMCO is doing in the oil fields 
of the Middle East, Westinghouse and Gen- 
eral Electric in the Far East, United Fruit 
in the Caribbean, Sears, Roebuck in Mexico 
and Brazil, and United States Steel in Ven- 
ezuela, where the most far-flung and greatest 
of all ore searches has culminated in the dis- 
covery of La Parida, an area 11 miles long and 
1 mile wide, containing the richest and great- 
est iron deposit in the history of the world. 
Like these larger industries, many smaller 
businesses are finding exciting opportuni- 
ties throughout the world. 

Such a program must be partnership-cap- 
italism at its best, without colonialism, im- 
perialism, or exploitation. It implies that 
we will negotiate treaties guaranteeing fair 
treatment for American private capital when 
it goes abroad, including an insurance pro- 
gram for these private investments. It 
means that we will provide technical assist- 
ance as ranidly as foreign countries can ab- 
sorb it, especially through such missions as 
we have recently sent to Brazil and Iran to 
survey the over-all needs and resources of 
those countries. It includes government- 
to-government credit for undertakings out- 
side the scope of private enterprise—the 
building of harbors, transportation, and 
communication facilities, sanitation and the 
like. It assumes that we will reduce tariffs, 
perhaps to a free trade level, for those coun- 


1Hugh V’alker, the Literature of the Vic- 
torian Era (Ca.nbridge, University Press, 
1921), p. 1. 
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tries who cooperate with us, in order that 
we may replace our own dwindling supplies 
of strategic materials—lead, zinc, copper, tin, 
manganese, uranium, and many others. 

Never before has the United States held 
such a stake in world economy. Never be- 
fore has the world held such a stake in 
American economy. The point 4 program— 
designed to bring food and electric power 
and health to the underprivileged—has so 
powerful an appeal that even Russia has not 
dared to oppose it. 

But even as we extend our technological 
and economic way of life around the world, 
we need desperately to disseminate our spir- 
itual way of life. It ts essential to our own 
future that we win friends and influence 
people in the way we have never done be- 
fore—in a way, I repeat, that is understand- 
able abroad. 

Even the most casual traveler around 
the world quickly senses a strange mixture 
of admiration, anxiety, and disdain toward 
us. My own general impression, contrary to 
that of some others, is that the people of 
the non-Communist world genuinely like 
most Americans, but that they hold certain 
strongly felt reservations, many of them 
psychological, about us. (1) We are the rich 
uncle and they often betray an understand- 
able envy of the vast power, wealth, and 
world prominence we have acquired in a rela- 
tively short period of time. (2) They ap- 
preciate our economic help, but thoughtful 
Europeans know, as some Americans occa- 
sionally forget, that the Marshall plan was 
designed to save us as well as Europe. The 
Near and the Far East, on the other hand, 
wonder why we want only to save Europe. 
(3) They are inclined to feel that we are 
often excitable and inexperienced in our for- 
eign policies, that we act first and reflect 
later, that we sometimes allow purely do- 
mestic considerations to influence interna- 
tional affairs, and that we are so far to the 
right that we cannot understand the pe- 
culiar nature of their social and political 
problems. Sometimes they suspect that we 
may try to force an imperialist Capitalist 
democracy on all the rest of the world. 
They may admit that our democracy works 
reasonably well in the United States, but they 
object to the notion that it is invariably su- 
perior to their own or better adapted to 
their needs. (4) The Asiatics especially think 
we are hypocritical on matters of social jus- 
tice. Our Negro problem, with the heip of 
Communist propaganda, is played up every- 
where. They may not actually be deeply 
concerned about our Negroes, but they see it 
in terms of the Oriental problem. (5) They 
are often offended by the naive insolence— 
the exhibitionist conduct and patronizing 
manners—of some occupation personnel 
and tourists. (6) They feel that while our 
culture produces high living standards with a 
large amount of personal freedom, it also 
produces high divorce rates, tawdry enter- 
tainment, and stomach ulcers. Our movies 
abroad, for example, convey an impression of 
immaturity, crime, speed without direction, 
materialism, and plushness. As Mayor Singh, 
of Delhi, phrased it in a talk before our 
group: 

“When the West is purely materialistic in 
conception as well as in practice—and most 
of the ills of the modern world are due to 
this materialism—we feel there is much that 
the West can learn from us, as there is so 
much we in the East can learn from the 
West.” 

Unfortunately, Europe and, even more, 
Asia is convinced that what it can learn 
from us is purely technological. They do 
not believe that we have anything to teach 
them about a way of life. 

Most Americans believe that these criti- 
cisms are either untrue or grossly exagger- 
ated, but at this crucia: moment in history 
the important fact is that they are widely be- 
lieved. Our task, therefore, is to persuade 
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the world in practical deeds that we are not 
a@ Frankenstein, not a technological monster 
and a crass materialist. Even as we send our 
bath tubs, tractors, turbines, and gadgets 
around the world, we must also share our 
nonmaterialistic culture—our education, our 
art, our philosophy of the good life. The 
most precious things we have to share are 
our Bill of Rights, our Government of law 
rather than of men, our dynamic and crea- 
tive culture. And as we export these ire 
itual values, we must indicate our willing- 
ness to import the rich cultural resources of 
other peoples who can become our enemies 
or remain our friends. 


ship. No important business concern would 
fail to provide generously for its advertis- 
ing and its public relations. Yet, until re- 
cently, our country has not really tried to 
sell its way of life to its friends. Stalinism 
understands the power of ideas and the value 
of propaganda in disseminating ideas. In 
a statement not long ago, Andrei Vishinsky 
made it clear that the Communists consider 

and 
bombs: “We shall conquer the world,” he 
said, “not with atom bombs, but with some- 
thing the Americans cannot produce—with 
our ideas, our brains, our doctrines.” In 
this connection, I recall, among the many 
slogans scribbled on the walls of bui gs, 
on sidewalks, on vacant spaces everywhere 
in the Russian sector of Berlin, this memor- 
able bit: “Korea for the Koreans, Coca-Cola 
for the Americans.” 

In our stand against Stalinism, we are 
supporting the soldier munificently, as we 
should. We are supporting the statesman 
generously, as we should. But ultimately 
life is not military and it is not political, 
it is moral. There is no defense—not even 
an Atlantic Charter, a Marshall plan, a hy- 
drogen bomb, or an international army-— 
against Soviet ideology, except a superior 
moral and intellectual courage. That is why 
We need so desperately to develop ambassa- 
ders of good will and mutual understand- 
ing, whether they come from high Govern- 
ment levels and such official agencies as 
the United States Information Service, or, 
more important, whether they be indus- 
trialists, businessmen, teachers, artists, stu- 
dents, or simply tourists. These need to be 
encouraged to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature—the 
gospel of trade in goods, in services, in ideas, 
and, not the least, in ideals. 

vit 

A few days before we left T 
Decker and I called on one of Japan's elder 
statesmen. He had had a long record in 
Japan's foreign service—a record of devotion 
to his country’s best interests. He had held 
various posts, including 3 years as Amuas- 
sador to Russia. His life had been one of 
profund anticommunism and pro-American- 
ism. He had withdrawn from all public life 
in 1941 in silent protest against Pearl Har- 
bor. Now, as Director of the United Nations 
Tokyo Committee, he invited us to his quar- 
ters to meet with his committee. As the 
thin, gray, little man with a quiet, 
sorial manner greeted us, our m 
spinning back to the meeting of the 
of the League of Nations in January cf 1 
Our host was Dr. Naotake Sato, \ 
had not seen for 17 years. As v 
hands, he said simply, “I had a p 
to defend that day.” Now he is de. 
his remaining years to a beter cause, 
cause of free men who would live in a 
world. We can hope only for him, as for 
the millions-of other men of good will 
throughout the world, that there is still 
time. 

The day before we left Tokyo the city 
was shaken by earth tremors. A few hours 
later “Typhoon Kitty,” the most virulent 
since the war, clawed the Tokyo-Yokohama 
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district with an 80-mile-an-hour fury, up- 
rooting miles of trees along the boulevards, 
destroying thousands of homes and leaving 
homeless some 150,000 persons, killing and 
injuring hundreds, creating millions of 
dollars of damage. 

As we later boarded our plane for the 
last lap of our ‘round-the-world fiying- 
inquiring seminar, this willfulness of nature 
somehow symbolized the perverse and un- 
certain world of our twentieth century. We 
cai now fairly closely predict the time, 
place, and force of typhoons. We cannot 
yet control their causes or mitigate their 
havoc. 

So also with the typhoons of our political 
and moral world. Yet, though we have no 
clear assurance for our future, the will to 
survive as free men is deep, heroism and 
faith are still the dynamic virtues, and 
people the world over—like the men, women, 
and children of Tokyo the morning after 
the typhoon—are busily clearing away the 
debris and rebuilding with eternal hope 
for a better world. 





A Capital Levy Sneaks Up on Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, in addi- 
tion to inflation, home owners are find- 
ing the capital gains tax not only bur- 
densome but a confiscation of home own- 
ership. Americans are a moving popu- 
lation—especially in wartime. A home 
owner in New York who paid $12,000 for 
his home in 1939 is compelled to sell and 
move to the Central West. He receives 
$25,000 for his old house. He pays a 25- 
percent capital gains tax, that leaves him 
$21,750, but he cannot buy a new house 
like the one he has just sold for less than 
$25,000. So he is short $3,250 of the pur- 
chase price of a new home, due entirely 
to a thoroughly unjust and confiscatory 
system of taxation. This same thing is 
happening to the farmer and the manu- 
facturer as shown by Fred H. Sexauer in 
a recent issue of Spotlight: 

A CapiTaL Levy SNEAKS UP on US 

Inflation and capital gains taxes are a new 
method by which the home owner, the small 
businessman, and the farmer are having part 
of their capital taxed away. There is talk 
of raising the capital-gains tax but little 
thought is given to its effect on the little 
man. May I illustrate? 

John Jones 10 years ago bought a house. 
He paid $6,000 for it. Since that time in- 
flation has cut the purchasing power of the 
dollar in two. If he were to buy that house 
today it would cost him $12,000. John Jones 
finds he must leave his job and go to a 
neighboring city; so he sells his house for 
$12,000. He has gained $6,000. That gain is 
taxable. Let us assume, just for the sake 
of argument, that it is taxable for 25 per- 
cent. That means he pays to the Govern- 
ment $1,500. John now moves to the new 
city. There he buys an identical house and 
he pays $12,000. But he only has $10,500 to 
pay for it. That is his net on an identical 
house which he sold for $12,000. Now John 
Jones has a $12,000 house and a $1,500 mort- 
gage. The Government has taken 12'5 per- 
cent of his capital. 


Well, let's take a farmer. Ten years ago 
he started farming with 20 cows for which 
he paid $200 apiece. That is $4,000. His 
son has grown up and he decides he wants 
to expand and change the breed of cattle. 
He sells the 20 cows for $400 apiece. That 
is #8,000. He has a $4,000 profit. Let us 
assume this, too, is taxable at 25 percent. 
So he has $7,000. His son now buys 20 cows 
of a different breed, paying $400 apiece. 
Farmer Brown only has $7,000 to pay on 
these cows; the Government has taken not a 
cattle-gains tax but a capital levy. 

Inflation and capital gains deprive every 
man who must sell his property and change 
his location of a part of his original capital. 
This can be repeated over and over again 
with small business, professional men, every- 
one who for whatever reason must relocate 
but continues in the same field of activity. 

The capital tax is sneaking up on the 
American public behind the twin camou- 
flage of inflation and capital-gains tax. 
What is now done by indirection, if con. 
tinued long enough, undoubtedly will be 
looked upon as sound public policy—to con- 
fiscate and redistribute wealth by such a 
concealed capital levy. 





A Song for Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an editorial and a letter relative 
to a contest looking to the selection of 
an official song for Washington, D. C., 
with a brief statement commenting on 
them. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial and letter, together with 
the statement, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, editorial, and letter were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A SONG FoR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On March 5, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina |Mr. JoHNsTON] for himself and the 
Senator from Wyoming | Mr. Hunt], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho |Mr. WELKER], and the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] offered a joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 43) relative to the se- 
lection of an official song for Washington, 
D. C. 

In this period of strain and crisis, it is not 
only proper but also a dictate of wisdom 
that such a resolution, which calls upon the 
Congress to recognize the need for songs and 
singing, should be introduced. 

During the depths of the depression in 
the 1930's, when fear and uncertainty stalked 
millions of homes and our great financial 
institutions were tottering, gloom was driven 
out, hearts were lightened, and we were 
taught to laugh and sing again by the 
minstrels and entertainers of stage and 
screen. Men like the late Al Jolson and 
Eddie Cantor did not solve the depression, 
but through their songs the strain was eased 
and the problem made to appear smaller, 
With songs on their lips, the American peo- 
pie found that the problem was just the 
proper size for them to handle. 

Surely no Member of the Senate can hear 
or sing the Star-Spangled Banner without 
feeling the same strong surge of pride and 
confidence that the composer, Francis Scott 
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Key, felt as he watched the valiant defense 
of Fort McHenry. 

This country has been made great through 
the rhythms of its songs, the singing spir.. 
of its people. 

The great cotton plantations of the South 
were created and tended to the accompani- 
ment of some of the world’s great folk music. 
This Nation stretched its sinews westward to 
the Pacific, built railroads, and created cities 
and garden valleys while singing the songs 
of Stephen Foster and other composers of 
the people. 

I have learned that music is of great value 
as a tonic for the soul, as a cultural balance 
for the home and for the Nation. 

In perilous times such as this, we need 
songs—not just militant marching songs, but 
also hymns of peace and strength, ballads of 
love and home, and songs of civic and na- 
tional pride. 

Perhaps it was a similar emotion which 
led the Honorable Andrew Fletcher to say in 
1703: 

“Give me the making of the songs of a 
nation and I care not who makes its laws.” 





[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of 
January 17, 1951] 


SINGING OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. James H. Simon strikes a poignant 
note in his letter elsewhere on this page 
bemoaning the lack of a suitable song for the 
District of Columbia. There is no emotion 
more fundamental than the love of home, 
and there is nothing like a rousing song to 
stir State and community pride. But Wash- 
ingtonians confronted with, say, a group of 
Iowans waxing forth with the Tall Corn Song 
can only mumble meekly, “We're from Wash- 
ington—that’s where we have no votes” or 
offer a subdued chorus of Somebody Loves 
Me, I Wonder Who? There are even some 
cynics who say that the District could appro- 
priately take over the Missouri Waltz or start 
adapting Beautiful Ohio. No loyal Wash- 
ingtonian, however, could agree to such 
intrusions. 

Joking aside, the contest suggested by Mr. 
Simon is a constructive idea which, in addi- 
tion to being a lot of fun, should serve to 
kindle community spirit. We congratulate 
Mr. Simon and the Motorola -Co. on their 
enterprise. For whatever song is chosen 
should be a good one, sprightly and original, 
that captures the spirit of this beautiful 
Capital. Surely there are many embryo 
Francis Scott Keys along the Potomac of 
today who will want to try their hand at a 
composition which Washingtonians, both 
native and adopted, can sing with gusto. 


—— 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of 
January 17, 1951] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
A SONG FOR WASHINGTON 


I am a native Washingtonian born and 
raised in good old Georgetown, and I am very 
proud of my home town. 

I have occasion four or five times dur- 
ing the year to attend conventions which at- 
tract others from all sections of the country. 


- These conventions usually end up with a big 


banquet. While dinner is being served, the 
orchestra will inevitably begin to play home 
town songs. As each home town or State 
song is played, the fellows at the table rep- 
resenting that section of the country will get 
up and cheer and join in the singing of their 
native song. 

Time after time this has presented a most 
embarrassing situation for me, and it has 
reached a point now where I join in with the 
Maryland fellows singing “Maryland, My 


Maryland,” or the Virginia contingent in 
helping them sing, “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny.” 

I have become quite used to taxation with- 
out representatioi, but I am getting quite 














tired of posing as an adopted son and using 
Maryland or Virginia as my excuse for be- 
ing born in Washington. Why don’t we 
have a song representing the Nation's Cap- 
ital? The only one all of us know is, “Hail 
to the Redskins,” and, while it is a good song, 
it is certainly not representative of all of 
the great things that our city stands for. 

The situation has become an obsession 
with me and in discussing it with my friend, 
Paul Galvin, the president of the Motorola 
Co., he said, “You have a great point there. 
Why don’t we do something about it? Sup- 
pose Motorola puts up some prizes and in- 
vites people to write a song for the Nation's 
Capital. We will set up a bunch of judges 
to pick the best song, and I think you will 
get a tremendous number of songs submitted 
for the contest.” 

This, Mr. Editor, is our idea and our aim. 
With your help in obtaining the great public 
interest this deserves, we might end up with 
something as catchy as California, Here I 
Come or Deep in the Heart of Texas. And 
what about Harry Truman and his Missouri 
Waltz? 

Will you help us? 
James H. SIMON, 
President, Simon Distributing Corp. 





If This Be Treason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, here is a 
message from Edward R. Eastman, editor 
of the American Agriculturist, the oldest 
agricultural paper in the United States. 
It occupies a position of leadership and 
speaks for the farmers in the Northeast- 
ern States. If everyone who reads this 
article—whether he is for or against the 
viewpoint expressed by Ed Eastman— 
would speak up to his representatives in 
Congress, it would give Members of Con- 
gress helpful guidance in appraising 
what their constituents want at this 
time. 

The article follows: 

Ir TuIs Be TREASON 


At a time when every person in this Nation 
(whether he realizes it or not) is struggling 
under a burden of direct and indirect taxes 
more ruinous than at any other time in the 
history of the Nation, President Truman sub- 
mits another tax budget far greater than any 
other President has ever called for either in 
wartime or peacetime. His budget asks for 
$71,594,000,000 for the coming fiscal year. 

No human being has any way of realizing 
how much a billion of anything really is, to 
say nothing of seventy-one and a half billion, 
But anyone who does any thinking at all 
knows what such Government spending will 
do to the Nation and to every individual 
in it. 

Some of that huge expenditure is neces- 
sary for national defense. I have no quar- 
rel with that. But in common with mil- 
lions of other taxpayers I resent bitterly 
Truman’s insistence that the cost of social- 
istic schemes—which not only help to ruin 
us financially but are contrary to our Amer- 
ican liberties—be added to an already ruin- 
ous budget. These schemes, as you know, 
include: the Brannan Farm Plan; socialized 
medicine; Federal aid to education; subsi- 
dization of agriculture, followed by iron con- 
trols; further nationalism of electric 
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power; and the expansion of Government 
ownership and operation of business. 

Even great leaders of the Democratic 
Party like Senator Byrd, of Virginia, say that 
at least $7,000,000,000 can be cut out of this 
all-time high budget by some economy in 
domestic policies and enterprises. 

No bureaucrat need ask me as an editor to 
help raise money to pay Government ex- 
penses as long as the national budget pro- 
vides for the gradual taking over of our 
American way of business and of life by the 
socialists and the rapid destruction of our 
liberties. In the words of Patrick Henry: 
“If that be treason, make the most of it!” 





Importance of Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7 ‘legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have before me an edi- 
torial entitled “Strategic Air Power: 
The Big Stick Holding Back Kremlin’s 
Aggression,’ which appeared in the 
March 1 issue of the Anderson (S. C.) 
Independent. No one can question the 
extreme necessity of maintaining an 
adequate ground force to protect this 
country from the spread of the evil com- 
munism, but we must also realize the 
important role strategic air power is now 
playing and will continue to play in na- 
tional defense. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SrraTecic Arr Power: THe Bic Strick HoLp- 
InG BacK KREMLIN’S AGGRESSION 


Not even the most ardent supporters of 
plans to send United States ground troops to 
Europe will say today that such a force would 
slow Soviet Russian advance into Western 
Europe. 

The force is token. The four divisions con- 
templated at present for service in Western 
Europe would be there as indication of 
United States good faith in ability of the 
European nations to arm themselves. 

It was as such that General Eisenhower 
recommended it, and it is as such that it 
should be approved. 

The fact remains that fear of atomic 
bombing carried out by the Strategic Air 
Command is what is staying the aggressive 
hand of the Kremlin. 

The Third District’s Congressman Bryan 
Dorn made an effective plea recently for a 
defense policy based upon the Strategic Air 
Command. 

It is Dorn’s belief that only top-heavy 
strength in bombers can continue to stay 
the Russian hand or, in case of attack, pro- 
vide the best hope for eventual victory. 

He charged that military thinking is in a 
8’ ait-jacket and that younger men, brains 
uncluttered by outmoded tradition, should 
have more say-so in the Nation’s defensive 
and offensive planning. 

In that he is supported by Alexander de 
Seversky, aircraft designer, and military stu- 
dent of note, who told the Senate Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services Committees 
that a revised budget is needed with at least 
two of every three dollars going to the Air 
Force, 
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Like Dorn, he contends that the present 
planning is domirated by men whose ideas 
are outmoded; that the Navy is utterly ir- 
relevant as an offensive force in the present 
situation. 





Obviously the United States is outmanned 
On the ground, and land war in Europe if 
pursued by large American armies wou'd 
bleed the country white within a short time, 
and still with no guaranty of even stalemate 


or victory. 

It is known that Soviet Russia fears at- 
trition from the air. The Soviet product 
machine, although increased enormously, is 
creaky and highly vulnerable to air blows. 








Russia's armies could overrun better than 
half the world but, as Dorn points out, they 
would find victory empty if their homeland 


was laid in ruins and millions of their loved 
ones sizzled in the flashes of atomic or hy- 
drogen bombs, : 

Strategic air power, recognized as the one 
force holding back all-out Red aggression, 
appears to us the best hope for maintaining 
& precarious peace. Likewise, should war 
come, it is the only hope of survival. 

Congressman Dorn is to be commended for 
forcefully bringing this to the attention of 
all Americans. 





The Moscow-Peiping Plot Against Asia’s 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to call attention to an article 
in the February issue of the American 
Federationist. 

Written by Richard Deverall, a repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of 
Labor in Asia, it is titled “‘The Moscow- 
Peiping Plot Against Asia's Freedom.” 
It details the Communist intent in Asia 
in a superior manner. 

The article follows: 


THE Moscow-PerpPInec Piotr AGAINsT AsIa's 
FREEDOM 


(By Richard Deverall) 


Many of us remember well the raving 
pages of Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf, with 
its blueprint for the conquest of the west. 
Some of us found in Mein Kampf a clear 
warning of Nazi intentions. Others recard- 
ed it as the work of a madman, a wild dog, a 
screwball. But, as we know today, Mein 
Kampf was a document that clearly outlined 
the tactics and strategy of the Nazis. 

So, too, today many who have read the 
collected works of V. I. Lenin and such books 
as Joseph Stalin’s Problems of Leninism 
have been plainly forewarned by the Soviet 
slave masters that their objective is world 
domination and nothing less, that they plan 
to achieve conquest of the world by first 
conquering Asia and then using the men 
and raw materials of Asia to destroy the re- 
maining portions of the free world. 

Thus in one of the last articles penned 
by Lenin, found on page 854 of volume II 
of his Selected Works (Moscow, 1947), we 
read: 

“In the last analysis, the upshot of the 
struggle will be determined by the fact that 
Russia, India, China, etc., account for the 
overwhelming majority of the population of 
the globe. And it is precisely this majore 








ity that, during the past few years, has been 
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drawn into the struggle for emancipation 
with extraordinary rapidity, so that in this 
respect there cannot be the slightest shadow 
of doubt what the final outcome of the 
world struggle will be. In this sense, the 
complete victory of socialism (Stalinism) is 
fully and absolutely assured.” 

There is no secret in all this. It is not 
Anglo-American or anti-Soviet propaganda. 
Following Lenin, Stalin has himself written 
on countless occasions of the intentions of 
the Soviet geopoliticians to conquer China 
first, then through China conquer Asia and, 
with control of the land mass of Eurasia, 
complete the conquest of the entire world. 
This follows the classic formulation of 
Lenin: 

“The road to Paris is through Peiping.” 

Some persons profess to see in the Com- 
munist drive a “glorious and epic crusade” 
to free the world from imperialism and co- 
lonialism. ‘They view the literacy, electric 
power, and collective farming schemes of 
Communist Russia as achievements of the 
Soviet regime. Such persons overlook the 
tens of millions of Soviet citizens who lan- 
guish in slave labor camps because they dare 
to assert their God-given humanity and their 
human rights. Such naive persons overlook 
a Yugoslavia which, if it is Communist, is 
not under the heel of Stalin and which there- 
fore, in Stalin’s view, must be destroyed by 
a Communist Russia whose concept of de- 
mocracy is utter surrender to the will of the 
Kremlin. 

The Communist geopoliticians at Yalta 
in 1945 wrung from President Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill amazing concessions 
which made straight the path for the ad- 
vance of Soviet imperialism in Asia. Yalta 


guaranteed Russian control of Manchuria, 
guaranteed the encirclement of a disarmed 
and defeated Japan by Soviet military and 
naval power, and guaranteed the fall of 
democratic Korea under the weight of Soviet 


pressure. 

When the war ended, the honest attempt 
made by the West to find the road to world 
peace was termited, as ever, by the Soviet 
butchers. They created the Cominform, 
pushed guerrilla activities through stooge 
Asian Communist parties, and most cyni- 
cally used Japanese arms and the vacuum 
created by Japan's defeat to launch full-scale 
guerrilla warfare in China, in Indochina, 
and other Asian areas. 

It must never be forgotten that so-called 
British imperialism has drastically retreated 
in Asia. British power has left India, Pak- 
istan, Burma, Ceylon, and other areas. The 
Dutch have been forced to relinquish politi- 
cal control of rich Indonesia. Throughout 
Asia the greatest phenomenon of the postwar 
era is the end of European power in Asia. 

And in the Asian countries which have 
found freedom and national independence, 
indigenous regimes have struggled with the 
terrible social and economic problems which 
resulted from the brutal and wasteful occu- 
pations of the Japanese Army. These new 
regimes have struggled to emancipate their 
people and to resurrect and refurbish their 
century-old cultures and century-old civili- 
zations. Yet Moscow has attacked each and 
every national regime in Asia—except those 
subservient to Moscow—as bourgeois, antie 
national, rotten regimes. 

In essence the Soviet aim in Asia since 
the end of the Pacific war has been to wreck 
the new-found national independence of 
Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Indochina, Indo- 
nesia, Burma, Korea, and the Philippines. 
Stalin's actions clearly warn that Red China 
is the Asian base which the Kremlin is using 
to extend Communist domination across the 
map of ancient Asia. Where the British and 
Dutch and French have withdrawn, Moscow 
and its Asian stooges plan to march in, 
Nothing less than complete domination of 
Asia is the objective of the Kremlin and its 
Chinese Communist colony. 


The Stalinist butchers use two tactics in 
the achievement of their aggressive strategy 
and warmongering. 

One is the exploitation of overseas Chinese 
minorities in the Philippines, Indochina, 
Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia, and Burma to 
aid in the financing of Chinese Communist 
propaganda, penetration, and _ espionage. 
Anyone who listens to Radio Peiping broad- 
casts made daily to the overseas Chinese 
knows that the Chinese Communists are 
banking on use of overseas Chinese as a 
fifth-column in Free Asia. 

The second tactic is use of the so-called 
World Federation of Trade Unions and its 
stooge unions to foment civil disorder, vio- 
lence, sabotage, and juncture with Commu- 
nist guerillas in the final all-out push to 
liquidate the governments of Indochina, 
Pakistan, India, Indonesia, Malaya, Burma, 
Thailand, and the Philippines. 

All this is a matter of the Communist 
record. 

Early in September of 1949, Asian and 
Australasian Communist leaders and WFTU 
affiliates received invitations to attend a con- 
ference to be held in Peiping, capital of Com- 
munist China. The invitation requested 
complete reports on the situation in your 
respective countries, progress of your organ- 
izations, your problems and the means of 
solving them, and the assistance you wish to 
obtain from the WFTU. The WFTU confer- 
ence met in Peiping on the 16th of Novem- 
ber 1949 with some 177 delegates on hand, 
representing 13 countries, including Com- 
munist Russia, Communist China, Commu- 
nist Mongolia, North Korea, Indochina, 
India, Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, Ceylon, 
Malaya, Iran, and the Philippines. 

The conference was formally opened by 
Liu Shao-chi, a vice president of the WFTU, 
trusted adviser to Mao Tse-tung and hon- 
orary president of the All-China Federation 
of Labor. With the geopolitical ambitions 
of world communism well in mind, Liu told 
the assembled delegates that over one-half 
of the world’s population lives in the vast 
territories of Asia and Australasia; these 
territories have rich resources, industrious 
working peoples. 

As even a blind man can see by reading 
Liu’s speech, this was no conference of bona 
fide trade-union leaders promoting free» 
trade unionism but rather a top policy con- 
ference of military men, guerrilla tacticians, 
and quasi-trade-unionists plotting the mili- 
tary destruction of the hemisphere of Asia 
not yet under Soviet domination. Thus Liu 
said: 

“The path which led the Chinese people 
{that is, the Communists—Editor] to victory 
is expressed in the following formula: 

“(1) The working class must unite to form 
a broad, Nation-wide united front. 

“(2) This Nation-wide united front must 
be led by the Communist Party. 

“(3) It is necessary to build up through 
patient struggle a Communist Party equipped 
with the theory of Marxism-Leninism, 

“(4) It is necessary to set up wherever and 
whenever possible a ‘People’s Liberation 
Army’ led by the Communist Pafty, an army 
which is powerful and skillful in fighting 
enemies, as well as strong points for the oper- 
ations of these armies, and also to coordinate 
the mass struggles in the enemy-controlled 
areas with the armed struggle. Moreover, 
armed struggle is the main form of struggle 
in the national liberation struggle in many 
colonies and semicolonies.” 

And in case anyone doubted the intent of 
Liu, he added: 

“This is the main path followed in China 
by the Chinese people (i. e., the Commu- 
nists) in winning their victory. This path 
is the path of Mao Tse-tung. It can also 
become the main path of the peoples of other 
colonial and semicolonial countries for win- 
ning emancipation where similar conditions 
prevail.” 
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On November 16 tho executive board mem- 
bers of the WFTU were tendered a banquet 
by Chou En-lai, premier of the Chinese 
Communist regime. With Chou En-lai were 
General Chu Teh, commander in chief of the 
Chinese Soviet Red Army, and other top 
Chinese Communist and military officials. 
On November 21, Mao gave a htige banquet 
honoring the WFTU delegates. 

And, as reported by the Indian Commu- 
nist weekly, Crossroads: 

“The delegates repeatedly toasted to the 
health of Stalin, leader of world working 
people, and Mao Tse-tung, the leader of the 
Chinese working people.” 

As the smoke screen of public meetings, 
huge rallies, and banquets proceeded, super- 
secret military sessions were held by the top 
leaders with well-known Russian agents. 
These secret sessions pointed up the essen- 
tially military nature of the WFTU’s Peiping 
conference. The Russian Communist war- 
mongers, L. Soloviev and S. Rostovsky, were 
present at the secret meetings. The partici- 
pants in the top-level meetings discussed 
the 1950-51 strategy of world communism, 
including the planned tactical struggle in 
Korea to secure that geopolitical bastion for 
the Kremlin. 

The report of Louis Saillant, general secre- 
tary of the WFTU, clearly outlined the key 
role of the WFTU in undermining the free- 
dom and national independence of the Asian 
nations. Comrade Saillant listed the sev- 
eral Cominform stooge organizations which 
would work with the WFTU in overthrowing 
popular governments throughout Asia—the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth, the 
Women's International Democratic Federa- 
tion, and the International Committee of 
Intellectuals. Saillant proclaimed the world 
aims of the Communist imperialist war- 
mongers when he declared: 

“We are forming the grand new coalition 
of peoples fighting for a new world, living 
in peace, making socialism a living reality, 
and laying the foundation of a new civiliza- 
tion on a world-wide scale.” 

Following Saillant, Comrade Soloviev of 
Russia warmly supported the recommenda- 
tion of Saillant that an oriental bureau of 
the WFTU be set up in Peiping. He out- 
lined the antinational and espionage role of 
this agency when he said it would be “re- 
sponsible for the consolidation of contracts 
between the countries of Asia and the WFTU, 
for the provision of mutual exchange of 
information, implementation of the deci- 
sions of the leading bodies of the WFTU, 
for rendering assistance to national trade 
union centers of countries of Asia.” 

And, as Saillant noted in his closing 
speech, the WFTU described a three-tiered 
category of Asian countries: 

Tier 1—China, Mongolia and North Korea. 

Tier 2—South Korea, Indochina, Indo- 
nesia, Thailand, Malaya, and the Philippines, 

Tier 3—India, Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Iran, and Japan. 

Obviously the Tier 1 countries are those 
dominated by the Soviets and presently be- 
hind the Kremlin's oriental iron curtain, 
And if the Peiping conference considered the 
Tier 3 countries as still difficult, the implica- 
tion is clear that Moscow’s plan of aggres- 
sion in Asia comprehends guerrilla warfare 
and the overthrow of democratic regimes in 
the Tier 2 countries—South Korea, Indo- 
China, Indonesia, Thailand, Malaya, and the 
Philippines. 

Another proof of the tactics and strategy 
can be found in the speech of Li Li-san. He 
pointed out that the Chinese Communists 
had learned that they had to stir up agrarian 
unrest ‘and promote revolutionary land-re- 
form programs, that they had to unite with 
the bourgeoisie in the urban areas and thus 
build a united front. Second, Li Li-san said, 
guerrilla struggles over a period of years 
would form the base for the People’s Lib- 
eration Armies. Third and most funda- 








mental, the Chinese Communist movement 
has always been under the leadership of the 
Communist Party of China, which has al- 
weys accepted the theoretical guidance of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

Clearly Li Li-san was hammering home the 
warmongering, death-to-liberty theme ex- 
pounded at the conference by Comrade Liu. 

Significantly, Ban Se-yang of South Korea, 
led off in presenting reports. He noted that 
since October of 1946 the WFIU forces 
had led mounting guerrilla warfare against 
the Republic of Korea (South Korea). He 
called upon other Asian nations to boycott 
the United Nations. And after him came 
Choi Ho-min, of North Korea, who demanded 
that UN advisers in Korea and American 
troops in Japan leave at once. Each speaker 
underlined the activities needed to pave the 
way for the coming Communist aggression 
against South Korea. 

As Indochina is the next on Stalin’s time- 
table in Asia, it was not surprising to find 
that Luu Doc Pho reported in turn. Rep- 
resenting the Vietnam trade-union move- 
ment, he emphasized guerrilla struggles and 
the war for emancipation. Luu Doc Pho 
said that such emancipation would be 
brought to a successful issue only if the 
working class of every country follows the 
example of China, 

Next came the report of Vas Sundera- 
chamara of Thailand, who reported on the 
progress of the labor movement in that coun- 
try. After describing the wartime role of 
the Anti-Japanese Volunteer Corps (the 
Communist wartime front) and “their strug- 
gle against Japanese militarism and the 
Phibul Songgram clique,” this Communist 
then told of the emergence of the Bangkok 
Federation of Labor, and pointed out how 
the wartime struggle brought “unification of 
Siamese, Chinese, and workers of other na- 
tionalities.” After attacking the government 
of Thailand, Vas ended thus: 

“Long live the new democratic republic of 
China. Long live Mao Tse-tung. Long live 
Stalin.” 

The report of Lu Cheng, of Malaya, em- 
phasized the role of the Communists in 
building guerrilla forces under the Japanese 
occupation. He told how after the war the 
Communists formed the Pan-Malayan Fed- 
eration of Labor to launch revolutionary gen- 
eral strikes. Then he told the story of how 
after June of 1948 the Communists and their 
trade union allies went underground to 
mount the present civil war in British 
Malaya. 

Comrade Ali Marjono reported for In- 
donesia. He told how the Communists 
formed the SOBSI in November of 1946, at- 
tacked Hatta as an imperialist tool, and 
described Premier Nehru, of India, as leader 
of the reactionaries in southeast Asia. This 
Indonesian Communist let the cat out of the 
bag when he declared: 

“The great victory of the Chinese people 
and its working class, guided by the Chinese 
Communist Party and the leader, Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung, is a victory for our people.” 

Comrade Aun-Win reported for Burma. 
This Communist denounced the Thakin Nu 
government. The Communist-led unions 
of Burma, he said, would fight for “complete 
destruction of the Fascist system of the 
Thakin Nu government.” 

The report from India was unsigned, but it 
was given in the name of the Communist- 
led All-India Trade Union Congress. It de- 
nounced the “bourgeois Congress govern- 
ment.” It denounced Prime Minister Nehru. 
It denounced both the Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
and the Indian National Trade Union Con- 
gress. It also denounced the American Fed- 
eration of Labor “who have spent many 
months (and dollars) tn India training up 
their Indian prototypes.” But for Stalin, 
Mao and the WFTU it hrd sweet words. 


Them it hailed as saviors of Gandhi's India. 
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The program of the so-called World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions and its Russian and 
Chinese Communist backers is crystal clear. 
The record speaks plainly. There can be no 
doubt that the criminal Communist aggres- 
sion against South Korea is but the first 
move in the conquest of the Tier two coun- 
tries—Indochina, Indonesia, Thailand, Ma- 
laya and the Philippines. And once they are 
conquered and transformed into Kremlin 
colonies, then will come India’s turn and the 
turns of Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, Iran and 
Japan. 

No sane person can talk of neutrality in 
the face of this clear Communist-WPTU 
blueprint for the conquest of Asia, which has 
already given evidence of its authenticity 
through the brutal Communist aggression 
against Korea. 

As the Communist record shows, the Com- 
munist Party in every country mentioned is 
committed to the service of Stalin in the 
subversion of the now independent and free 
nations of Asia. 

And in Korea, Indochina, Indonesia, Thai- 
land, Malaya, the Philippines, India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, Iran, and Japan, the 
WPTU-affiliated unions, by their own pro- 
nouncement, are traitorous, subversive agen- 
cies seeking to use armed guerrilla forces, 
pledged to serve as espionage agents for their 
Kremlin-Peiping masters and acting as the 
running dogs of world Communist imperial- 
ism—the highest stage of international 
Stalinist communism. 

In these countries the Communist Party 
is not a political party but the advance mil- 
itary base of Soviet imperialism and the co- 
ordinator of armed terror, arson, bloodshed 
and unremitting guerrilla warfare. The 
Communist Party in every country is not a 
political party but, by its own frank ad- 
missions, an armed military group. So, too, 
the agents of the WFTU and their affili- 
ated members throughout the world are not 
trade unionists but the running dogs of the 
Kremlin, the espionage agents for Soviet 
Russian imperialism, the paid purnet fo- 
mentors of bloody revolution, the  vrecur- 
sors of totalitarian coups d'etat aimed at 
throwing into the ashcan of history the 
hard-won freedom and independence of the 
Asian countries which have struggled, in the 
face of all difficulties, to extend freedom 
and raise living standards throughout Asia. 

The blueprint for Communist aggression 
against all Asia outlined at the Peiping con- 
ference of November-December, 1949, is proof 
positive of the vast plot now unfolding 
throughout Asia. Asia has been warned. Let 
him who has ears hear! 

Asia has indeed been warned! Courageous 
action today may secure freedom, peace 
and national independence tomorrow. 

But action tomorrow or the day after to- 
morrow may be too late, 





How to Fight Communism 
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HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, for a long time I have groped 
helplessly for a solution to what seems 
hopeless involvement of America in 
world war III. I have seen attempt 
after attempt on the part of the United 
States to bring about peace go down to 
defeat and disappointment, especially at 
the United Nation’s meetings. 
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Not long ago, a young Cornell man, 
David Repass, whose home is in Bing- 
hamton, visited my office. He told me 
he had made a special trip to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of presenting me 
with a thesis he had written on how to 
fight communism. 

As I perused this, I realized Mr. Repass 
has struck upon a unique and highly 
practical method. To be able to combat 
communism without shedding the blood 
of our boys, yet just as surely, seems to 
me to present about the happiest solu- 
tion to life’s No. 1 problem I have been 
lucky enough to learn about. 

I was so impressed with Mr. Repass’ 
essay that I feel he has made a real con- 
tribution to our ceaseless efforts toward 
peace. I am, therefore, taking the lib- 
erty to incorporate his words in the 
ReEcorD: 

Is there going to be a third world war? If 
so, how can we prevent it? These are the 
questions that all Americans are asking 
themselves today, for a worid war will have 
deep effects on the lives of all of us. These 
questions are not easy to answer. but if we 
face the facts and analyze these facts, we 
will be able to draw conclusions that will 
give us the answers. 


WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING 


The first fact we must face is that the 
third world war has already started. It 
started in 1917 when the Communists seized 
power in Russia. This is a bold statement 
to make, but if we regard, and we must re- 
gard, the present world war as a war agaist 
communism, it must have started with the 
first Communist revolution. To make this 
point clearer, let us see what communism 
really is. After all, if we are fighting a war, 
we must know who and what we are fighting, 
a rather obvious fact; yet it 1s a fact that 
many people seem to have forgotten. 

The original theories of Marx have been 
modified scmewhat by Lenin and Stalin, but 
they are still followed by all Communists to- 
day. These theories are not too difficult to 
understand. Marx believed that class strug- 
gle between the rich, propertied (bourgeoise) 
class and the poor, propertyless (proletariat) 
class was the cause of all social, economic, 
and political conflict. Since the bourgeoise 
own property (capital), they have control of 
the means of production and, therefore they 
have power over the proletariat who cannot 
live without the products of capital. Thus, 
the capitalists can rule and exploit the prop- 
ertyless. As a result of this unjust power 
that the few capitalists have over the great 
number of proletariat (workers), said Marx, 
capitalism is bound to disintegrate for the 
mass of workers will revolt against the capi- 
talists and establish communism. According 
to the Communist Manifesto: “The Com- 
munists disdain to conceal their views and 
aims. They openly declare that their ends 
can be attained only by the forcibie over- 
throw of all existing social conditions. Let 
the ruling classes tremble at a Communist 
revolution. The proletarians have nothing 
to lose tut their chains. They have a world 
to win. Workingmen of al) countries, 
unite.” After these revolutions, Marxist for- 
mula called for socialization of the means of 
production by a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat (a dictatorship to work for the bene- 
fit of the proletariat). As soon as this dic- 
tatorship established a uniform, classless 
society there would no longer be a need for 
state rule, or any form of government at all. 
Everyone would rule themselves since there 
no longer would be classes to cause conflict. 

In 1917 Lenin and Stalin, guided by these 
principles, led the proletariat of Russia in 
a revolution which destroyed their existing 
government. At this time the Communist 
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leaders expected the workers of the rest of 
the world to revolt against their govern- 
ments also, and thus establish communism 
throughout the world. This did not happen, 
so the leaders had to modify their plans. In 
accordance with the Marxist theory, they 
established a dictatorship of the proletariat 
in Russia, and waited for the proletariat in 
other countries to follow their example and 
revolt. 

In a dictatorship, all opposition has to be 
eliminated. Thus, the Communist leaders 
had to kill or ship to Siberia all people who 
acted or even spoke against their exact views. 
They had to establish a totalitarian police 
state in order to keep their Communist 
homeland free from enemies (those who op- 
pose communism). Thus, the people of Rus- 
sia found that they had lost their freedom 
to speak and act and were under the iron 
hand of a police state. ; 

Communist leaders are at work in every 
country of the world preaching the ideals 
set forth by Marx; trying to stir up a revolt. 
People who are dissatished and who are liv- 
ing in chaos are very susceptible to Com- 
munist doctrine, for it offers them a way to 
overcome their dissatisfactions by destroy- 
ing the society that causes them. Thus, the 
Communist leaders, with the aid of propa- 
ganda from the Communist homeland (Rus- 
sia), have won many thousands of people to 
their way of thinking. These many thou- 
sands of people who have been converted to 
communism have revelted in almost every 
country. These revolutions have succeeded 
in winning Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Albania, Hungary, and all of China, to the 
Communist cause. These revolutions take 
the form of guerrilla fighting in French Indo- 
china and on the border of Greece. These 
revolutions have taken the form of riots in 
France, Germany, Italy, and many South 
American countries. These revolutions are 
no different from the first revolution in 
which Russia was made communistic, and 
they are all part of the great plan for world 
revolution against all existing forms of gov- 
ernment. 

We are fighting Communists. We are fight- 
ing Communists no matter if they are in 
Russia, or France, or right here in the United 
States. We are fighting communism because 
it seeks to destroy our free, democratic way 
of life, and we have always fought to preserve 
democracy and freedom wherever it was in 
danger. 

HOW TO FIGHT COMMUNISM 

Now that we know that we are fighting 
Communists, and that they have been fight- 
ing us (and every other existing society) 
since 1917, we must learn how to fight them. 
It seems very late to start wondering how 
to fight them now that they have been at 
war with us for so long, but perhaps it is 
not too late. 

The most intense fighting has been in the 
last 5 years since the end of World War II. 
It has been referred to as the “cold war”, 
The main Communist weapon during this 
war and throughout history has been words. 
They use words to preach the gospel of 
communism. By this preaching, they cone 
vert many thousands of people to their way 
of thinking, which is the way of world revolu- 
tion (war), These many converts preach to 
make more converts, until there are enough 
Communists to revolt and take over the 
world, country by country. These words 
must be a very potent weapon, for the Com- 
munists now control over 800,000,000 people. 

Every conference in the “cold war” has 
been a battlefield for the Communists. We 
have lost every battle, because we did not use 
the proper weapon—truthful words. Truth- 
ful words are a far more potent weapon than 
lying words. The only way to fight Com- 
munism is with the truth. 

Instead of using words of truth to fight 
communism in Europe, we use money (Mar- 
shall plan). We do not even tell the people 
who receive this money why we are giving 


it to them, so the Communists tell them that 
we are imperialists trying to buy control of 
their countries. Thus, this money actually 
has a bad effect. The Communists use the 
UN as a soap box from which to preach their 
gospel to the world, and we sit by and let 
them do it, not even preaching our own 
ideas. We do not use the weapon (truthful 
words), the only weapon that can defeat 
communism. We only use money, and now 
armed might to fight words. 

We must start fighting back with words 
now. We must tell the world the truth 
about communism. We must devote our de- 
fense effcrts to telling the world the truth. 
We must build huge radio stations to broad- 
cast the truth around the world. We must 
bomb countries behind the iron curtain with 
pamphlets, magazines, and books so that 
they will know the truth. We must fight 
with strong, cutting words at every confer- 
ence. We must fight this war of words and 
ideas with better words and ideas. 

What should we say to the people of the 
world? What is the truth? The answer to 
this question is in the hearts of every free- 
dom loving person. Marx forgot one impor- 
tant thing when he developed his theories. 
He forgot that men desire freedom as much 
as life itself. Yet in the period of dictator- 
ship of the proletariat that is to follow the 
revolution, all freedom is taken away. This, 
as has been pointed out before, is the situa- 
tion in Russia today. It is the situation in 
all Communist dominated countries today— 
there is no freedom. People are much worse 
off than they were before they revolted. 
They revolted because they were dissatisfied, 
and now they are in misery with no freedom. 
Tell the people in the countries that have 
not yet fallen to the Communists what will 
happen if they support a Communist revolt. 
Tell them that if they follow the Communist 
preaching they will lose their freedom. Tell 
them that we stand for the free rights of 
men and to follow us in preserving. these 
rights. Tell the people behind the iron cur- 
tain about the United States, about its high 
standard of living, its free enterprise system 
of economy, and all about its freedom. 

If we drown out the Communist lies with 
our truths, communism will be defeated. If 
we tear communism apart with words, peo- 
ple will no longer believe the Communists, 
and their weapon of words will be ineffective. 
People behind the iron curtain (800,600,000 
of them) will fight the Communists to gain 
back their freedom, and thus, in time, com- 
munism will disintegrate. 
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HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Modern Americans Can Learn 
Much From Founding Fathers,” by Drew 
Pearson. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

MobpERN AMERICANS GAN LEARN MUCH FROM 
FOUNDING FATHERS 
(By Drew Pearson) 


WASHINGTON.—When George Washington 
and the Founding Fathers first tried to make 
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a go of this Nation against the British, not 
many of them knew much about Korea. Nor 
did they dream that some day their descend- 
ants would be fighting communism all the 
way from Indochina to Italy. 

However, some of the ideas which the 
Founding Fathers hatched are directly ap- 
plicable to Korea, Indochina, and the rest 
of the world today. 

Roy Norr, the publicist who made the 
American Tobacco Co. cry uncle in the fa- 
mous reach for a lucky instead of a sweet 
campaign, has been doing important re- 
search on this point and reminds me that, 
when the British imported Hessian troops to 
do their fighting, George Washington de- 
cided to undermine them with propaganda, 
Only Washington used more high-brow words 
than propaganda, namely exciting a spirit 
of disaffection and desertion. 

Anyway, Washington appointed a commit- 
tee of propaganda experts, including the 
three top men in the would-be Nation— 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, and Benja- 
min Franklin. And they devised a plan 
whereby Congress offered every Hessian who 
would desert the British 50 acres of free 
land. 

In short, the Hessians were invited to quit 
fighting and make their home in the United 
States. 

In addition, Benjamin Franklin wrote a 
propaganda letter, which was pure fiction and 
which he signed “Count von Schaumberg,” 
regretting that so few Hessians had been lost 
in the battle of Trenton. Naturally, the let- 
ter didn’t make the Hessians feel too kindly 
toward their British-German masters. 

On top of this, Franklin wrote a series of 
propaganda leaflets which were wrapped 
around quids of tobacco and smuggled into 
Hessian hands. 

Net result of this propaganda was that, out 
of 30,000 Hessians, 6,000 deserted. George 
Washington had 6,000 fewer mercenaries to 
fight. 

In contrast, here are some of the things 
we are not doing, and which the Communists 
are doing in different parts of the world. 

Contrast No. 1: Congress last week cut 
$20,000,000 from the State Department's 
propaganda budget. The Senate originally 
voted all the money the State Department 
requested, but when House and Senate con- 
ferees got together, House Members chopped 
the appropriation by $20,000,000. 

The Congressmen who ignored the exam- 
ple of George Washington, Ben Franklin, et 
al., were: 

CANNON of Missouri, Gore, of Tennessee, 
Whitten, of Missississippi, Roonry, of New 
York, Gary, of Virginia, Rasaut, of Michi- 
gan, Democrats; and Taber, of New York, 
WIGGLESWORTH, Of Massachusetts, and 
Sreran, of Nebraska, Republicans. 

Contrast No. 2: First things the Korean 
Communists did when they advanced into 
South Korea was redistribute the land. Dr. 
Syngman Rhee, president of South Korea, 
had long been talking about land reforms, 
but never did anything about it. The Com- 
munisis, taking a leaf from George Wash- 
ington’s book, beat him to it. 

The same thing has happened in Commu- 
nist-held French Indochina and in China. 
Free land to pinched peasants has had a 
greater effect than all the quinine, medicine, 
and technical advice we have flown in to 
help the Indochinese. 

Contrast No. 3: Dan Bell, former under- 
secretary of the Treasury, has just returned 
from the Philippines with a similar report. 
Dan is no radical. He is president of the 
American Security and Trust Co., one of the 
biggest banks in Washington, and went to 
the Philippines as head of a commission to 
see what we could do to prevent the island 
from going Communist. 

He reports that the land reforms long 
promised by President Quirino have never 
taken place. Quirino is a friend of the big 
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landowners, including Col. Andres Soreanos, 
a former aide to General MacArthur. So 
the big estates have not been broken up, and 
communism is spreading like wildfire among 
the peasants, many of whom operate under 
slave labor conditions. 

Contrast No. 4: In Southern Italy the 
situation is somewhat similar. There the 
chief weapon of the Communists is the vast 
landed estates, held by a few, while several 
million peasants are landless. “Yor some 
time, Premier de Gasperi has considered land 
reform, but has been advised by American 
ECA Officials that this would create a bad 
impression in Congress. Senator Tarr, de 
Gasperi was warned, would feel toward Italy 
as he did toward the British labor party and 
its nationalization proposals. Thus, ECA 
money for Italy might be jeopardized. 

Yet, if there isn’t land reform in Southern 
Italy, it is fairly certain to suffer the same 
fate as Northern Italy, now dominated by the 
Communists. 

I doubt if George Washington would have 
agreed with our ECA officials in Italy. 


The Federal Trade Commission Reports 
on Interlocking Directorates of Major 
Corporations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the impact 
of our mobilization program has focused 
attention strongly in recent months on 
certain weak aspects of our Federal stat- 
utes by which our business life is guided 
for the protection and strengthening of 
our small-business enterprises. I refer 
specifically to our antitrust laws such 
as the Clayton Act, the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act,: the Robinson-Patman law, 
and others. 

In this connection I wish to commend 
to every Member the reading of the 1950 
report of the Federal Trade Commission, 
the agency of our Government charged 
with the enforcement of our antitrust 
laws and the protection of our economic 
life from the stifling effects of unfair 
methods of competition in business. 

The 1950 report of the FTC, recently 
issued, unfolds to us the story of the so- 
called interlocks—a device by which big 
business is able to dominate and control 
our economic life through the means of 
interlocking directorships, and other 
tie-in relationships which make possible 
inflexible control in certain fields of 
business. 

This story becomes all the more im- 
portant in its relation to our current 
mobilization program and the increasing 
burden of proof that big business in our 
country continues to get the defense or- 
ders and that small business can get only 
the crumbs from the table of our pre- 
paredness program and its attendant 
procurement orders. 

I acknowledge the fact that much of 
this situation is attributable to the fact 
that big business is geared to take care 
of large orders, out it does not alter the 
proof that, as a whole, small business 


is being left out or not given a fair and 
proportionate share of Government con- 
tracts. 

The report of the FTC for 1950 makes 
some startling disclosures on the inter- 
locking device in the operation of big 
business in this country—among the 
facts being pointed out is the inter- 
locking relationship of 1,000 manufac- 
turing corporations listed as largest by 
the Department of Commerce to many 
additional thousands of banks, invest- 
ment trusts, insurance companies, rail- 
roads, public utilities, and distributive 
enterprises. 

These relationships, Mr. Speaker, have 
been termed as “kissing kin” by a widely 
read Washington columnist which, the 
columnist declares with realism “makes 
it a cozy family affair” in our great 
economy—a family affair which has only 
one end result—the stifling of competi- 
tion, the squeezing out of small business, 
the discouragement of new business, the 
creation of despair among management 
of small business enterprises—not to 
mention the maintenance of artificially 
high prices to consumers and taxpayers, 

Mr. Speaker, with all due deference 
to the fact that big business performed 
magnificently in the last war—albeit 
for a proper price for what they pro- 
duced—I want to point out that big busi- 
ness, aS we all know, emerged from the 
war bigger and stronger than ever, and 
with its interlocking devices intact and 
even strengthened. During this present 
emergency and conflict our Government 
should take steps to insure tha‘ big busi- 
ness not be permitted to become monop- 
olistic Giants by repressing small busi- 
ness and do this at the expense of the 
taxpayers, the consumers, and the public 
generally. 

There is now pending before the House 
a bill to create a Smaller Defense Plants 
Corporation—to safeguard the interests 
of the smaller industrial plants and busi- 
ness of the Nation during this period of 
expanding production and war emer- 
gency. This measure deserves the at- 
tention of every Member interested in 
preserving the small-business enter- 
prises of the Nation—and should be 
enacted into law. 

I believe that the Members of the 
House will agree with the correctness of 
these statements if they will read and 
appraise the recent report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and particularly 
that portion dealing with the interlock- 
ing directorates of certain of the indus- 
trial concerns of the Nation. I should 
also like to point out that the same por- 
tions of the FTC report wisely could be 
borne in mind when the membership 
may be called upon to consider a pend- 
ing measure to preclude by statute the 
operation of devices not now clearly de- 
fined as illezgal and monopolistic—but 
which are, nonetheless, destructive of 
healthy competition in our economic 
life. I again refer to the problem and 
question of “interlocking” director- 
ships in business and also to the pro- 
posal which has been made to amend 
and strengthen section 8 of the Clayton 
Antitrust Act in this connection. 

In this regard, I wish to have included 
with my remarks the following signifi- 
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cant excerpts from this worthwhile FTC 
report. 

The excerpts are as follows: 


[Excerpts from the Annual Report of the 
Federal Trade Commission, 1950] 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


The report on interlocking directorates 
summarizes the interlocking relationships 
among directors of the 1,000 manufacturing 
corporations which are listed as largest by 
the Office of Business Economics of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and also the inter- 
locking directorates between these 1,000 
corporations and a selected list of banks, in- 
vestment trusts, insurance companies, rail- 
roads, public utilities, and distributive 
enterprises. 

The report covers not only direct inter- 
locks among these companies but also in- 
direct interlocking relationships which are 
established through the presence of directors 
of two corporations on the board of a third 
corporation. 

The interlocking directorates that have 
been examined fall into six different patterns, 
which differ in their effect upon competition. 
These are: 

1, Interlocking directorates between com- 
petitors, the tendency of which is to reduce 
or eliminate competition. 

2. Interlocking directorates between com- 
panies in closely related lines of production, 
which are capable of forestalling the compe- 
tition that might develop from the normal 
expansion of these companies. 

3. Interlocking directorates between com- 
panies that face similar or closely related 
problems, the tendency of which is to con- 
solidate comuunities of interest among these 
companies and to create a united front 
against enterprises that threaten the habit- 
ual relationships, ways of doing business, or 
established preeminence of members of the 
group. 

4. Interlocking directorates between com- 
panies and their suppliers or their custom- 
ers, which may bring about preferential 
treatment in prices, in the distribution of 
materials that are in short supply or in ac- 
cess to market outlets. 

5. Interlocking directorates between man- 
ufacturing corporations and financial insti- 
tutions, which may give such manufacturers 
preferential access to credit or may consti- 
tute an obstacle to the access of competing 
enterprises to credit. 

6. Interlocking directorates which express 
a desire to protect an underlying ownership 
interest. 

In the survey of interlocking directorates, 
the Commission has not found it possible 
to examine closely each of the apparently 
significant relationships thet were found. 
The potentialities of the various patterns 
have been analyzed, and interlocks have 
been classified in accord with these potenti- 
alities; but the report does not seek to de- 
termine whether or not the possible effects 
upon competition from various interlocking 
relationships have actually appeared. 

THE OUTSTANDING INTERLOCKS IN VARIOUS 

INDUSTRIES 

The food industry exhibited an extensive 
array of interlocking directorships which ap- 
peared to be significant both for competition 
within the industry and for its relations 
with other industries. In the meat-packing 
branch of the industry, Armour & Co. was 
indirectly interlocked with the third and 
fourth largest packers; three of the largest 
meat packers had indirect ties with three of 
the largest bakers. Armour and Swift & Co. 
had direct interlocks with equipment manu- 
facturers. 

Three of the 10 largest dairies were directly 
or indirectly interlocked with each other; 
the 3 largest dairies were also indirectly in- 
terlocked with General Foods Corp., Stand- 
ard Brands, and Best Foods. The largest 
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of the dairy products companies was indi- 
rectly interlocked with 2 large baking com- 
panies, which were potential customers, and 
with a large manufacturer of metal and 
paper containers. 

Four of the 12 largest canners had direct 
or indirect interlocks with companies pro- 
ducing competitive products. The direct in- 
terlock between Libby, McNeil & Libby and 
Minnesota Valley Canning Co. is illustrative 
of the probable competition-reducing ties 
found in the industry. 

Six of the 12 grain-mill-products com- 
panies had interlocking relations with com- 
petitors. General Mills, the largest, had a 
direct interlock with Best Foods and indirect 
interlocks with Pillsbury Mills, Internatioral 
Milling Co., end Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
The three large milling companies also had 
one or more direct or indirect interlocks with 
bakers or distillers. Both General Mills and 
Pillsbury Mills were directly interlocked with 
a large manufacturer of kraft paper. Pills- 
bury Mills was also interlocked directly with 
a food-container stock manufacturer. 

The producers of bakery products were also 
tied together through interlocking directors, 
6 of the 10 companies being involved. Pur- 
ity Bakeries Corp. interlocked directly with 
American Bakeries Co. The two largest— 
National Biscuit Co. and Continental Baking 
Co.—had indirect interlocks with each other 
and with a number of other baking com- 
panies. National Biscuit was also directly 
interlocked with American Sugar Refining 
and had indirect ties with five other poten- 
tial suppliers in the food industry; one of 
its most notable ties outside the food indus- 
try rested upon five directors in common 
with American Can. United Biscuit, Ward 
Baking, and Interstate Bakeries also hed di- 
rect interlocks with container stock or con- 
tainer manufacturers. 

A highly concentrated pattern of inter- 
locks occurred among the sugar companies. 
Sixteen of the 23 largest of these companies 
had direct or indirect ties with each other. 
Six Hawaiian sugar companies were both di- 
rectly and indirectly interlocked with each 
oti\er, while sugar companies outside Hawaii 
were equally intricately interlocked. The 
sugar companies also had direct or indirect 
ties with the country’s largest producers of 
dairy products, bakery products, and bever- 
ages. American Sugar Refining alone had 
direct and indirect interlocks with 16 po- 
tential customers. 

Fight of the 23 largest beverage products 
companies were directly or indirectly inter- 
locked with each other. Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, for example, had a direct tie with Na- 
tional Distillers Products; both companies 
manufacture soft drinks as well as alcoholic 
beverages. Ties between beverage manufac- 
turers and potential customers or suppliers 
were varied and numerous. National Dis- 
tillers Products, the third largest of the dis- 
tilled-beverage manufacturers, for example, 
had indirect ties with the largest corn prod- 
ucts and sugar-refining companies. It also 
had a direct tie with the country’s largest 
manufacturer of glass bottles. 

General Foods, Standard Brands, and Best 
Foods were interlocked with each other 
through a variety of third companies. Gen- 
eral Foods also had direct ties with the coun- 
try’s two largest dairy companies, and in- 
direct ties with the largest bakery company 
and the two largest grain-mill-products 
companies, all of which manufacture prod- 
ucts with which General Foods’ lines com- 
pete. General Foods also had a direct inter- 
lock with American Can and with the Mead 
Corp., which sells paperboard. 

The interlocking relations within the pri- 
mary iron and steel industry fell into four 
major categories. United States Steel main- 
tained indirect interlocks with 11 other mem. 
bers of the industry—7 integrated steel com- 
panies, a nonintegrated strip-steel producer, 
a coke and chemical company, and 2 ferro- 
alloy companies. 


The second group of steel companies in- 
cluded Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube, Inland Steel, Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Jones & Laughlin, and National Steel 
Corp. These companies were all interlocked 
through a group of important Cleveland com- 
panies, including four ore companies and two 
Cleveland banks. The interlocks consisted 
of both stock ownership and common di- 
rectors. 

The third group centered in the Mellon 
family and in a number of companies in the 
Mellon sphere of influence, including Mellon 
National Bank & Trust Co., Gulf Oil Corp., 
Koppers Co., Pullman, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., and Westinghouse Electric Co. Through 
these corporations, interlocking relations 
were maintained among Eethlehem Steel 
Corp., Armco, Crucible Steel, A. M. Byers, 
Superior Steel, Granite City Steel Co., and 
Vanadium Corp. of America. In addition 
Jones & Laughlin provided a point of con- 
tact between the Mellon group and the Cleve- 
land group; and United States Steel was 
linked to the group through Fu!lman. 

Finally, Pittcburgh Steel Co., Alan Wood 
Steel Co., Follansbee Steel Corp., and Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Chemical Co. were interlocked 
through ties among themselves and with the 
peoples First National Bank & Trust Co. 
(Pittsburgh). This group was interrelated 
with the Mellon group through Jones & 
Laughlin and with the Cleveland group 
through both Jones & Laughlin and National 
Steel. 

The nonferrous metals industry was char- 
acterized by multiple indirect interlocking 
relations among companies within the in- 
dustry, principally through financial insti- 
tutions but also through a number of leading 
industrial corporations. The concerns thus 
interlocked were among the industry's most 
important. Within the industry, American 


Metal Co. interlocked with 10 companies; 
Kennecott Copper Corp. and Phelps Dodge 
Corp. with 8; Anaconda Copper Miping Co., 


St. Joseph Lead Co., and American Smelting 
& Refining Co. with 7; United States Smelt- 
ing, Refining & Mining Co. with 6; Magma 
Copper Co. with 4; and National Lead Co., 
New Jersey Zinc Co., Mueller Brass Co., 
Doehler-Jarvis Corp., and Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co. with 3. 

Several of the integrated producers of pri- 
mary metals are also fabricators and thus 
compete with their customers, actual or 
potential. There were a relatively large 
number of interlocks between fabricated and 
primary metal producers. Some of these 
vertical interlocks—for example, that be- 
tween the Sharon Steel Corp. and the Mullins 
Manufacturing Corp.—appear to have been 
the equivalent of forward integration. Other 
interlocks—for example those between 
United States Steel, Babcock & Wilcox, and 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp.—provided the basis for establishment 
of a community of interest among com- 
panies dominant in their respective fields. 
The interlocks of fabricated metal producers 
with users of their products consisted pri- 
marily in 36 interlocks with the machinery 
industry; 24 with the transportation equip- 
ment industry; and 19 with the electrical 
machinery industry. 

Companies in the machinery industry 
were linked primarily with banks, primary 
metals producers, transportation-equipment 
companies, and electrical-machinery manu- 
facturers. In every branch of the industry, 
competing producers were directly and in- 
directly interlocked. Among the farm-ma- 
chinery manufacturers, International Har- 
vester, Allis-Chalmers, and J. I, Case were 
indirectly interlocked with each other and 
with two of the other six largest producers; 
the Oliver Corp. was indirectly interlocked 
with two other farm-machinery companies; 
and Deere & Co. and Minneapolis-Moline 
Power Implement Co. were interlocked in- 
directly with each other, Eighteen compet- 
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ing engine producers were directly or in- 
directly interlocked, five being classified as 
manufacturers of engines and turbines and 
the remainder being otherwise classified. 
Ten of the large machine-tool manufactur- 
ers were indirectly interlocked with one an- 
other, as were the seven largest manufac- 
turers of office and business machines. Of 
the four largest producers of textile ma- 
chinery, the two largest were directly, and 
all indirectly, interlocked with each other. 
They were also directly linked with four of 
the country’s largest textile mills and indi- 
rectly with nine others. Six of the major 
producers of pumping and drilling equip- 
ment had direct or indirect ties with one or 
more competitors. The four leading manu- 
facturers of road-building and earth-moving 
machinery were indirectly associated throug 
muptiple interlocks. The machinery pro- 
ducers were also involved in direct verti- 
cal interlocks with primary-metals pro- 
ducers and with numerous potential cus- 
tomers. 

In the electrical-machinery industry, the 
big four manufacturers—General Electric, 
Westinghouse Electric, Western Elec*vic Co., 
and Radio Corp. of America—were indi- 
rectly interlocked on a multiple basis 
through six large commercial banks, two of 
the largest life-insurance companies, a pub- 
lic utility, a railroad, and an industrial com- 
pany. This industry also presented a pat- 
tern of interlocking relations extending 
backward to suppliers of metals, plastics, 
and the like, and forward to users of elec- 
trical equipment. The interlocking direc- 
torates between General Electric and New 
York Central and between Westinghouse 
and the Pennsylvania and New Haven Rail- 
roads appear to be particularly noteworthy. 

The transportation equipment industry 
presented a picture of extensive and complex 
interlocking relations. Significant interest 
groups centered around General Motors 
Corp.; and the Victor Emanuel enterprises 
linked companies in all of the major sub- 
divisions in the industry. The railroad 
equipment companies appear to have estab- 
lished a close network of interlocks—12 of 
the 15 interlocked directly or indirectly with 
other railroad equipment companies. Two 
manufacturers of railway air-conditioning 
equipment—Safety Car Heating & Lightirg 
Co. and the Carrier Corp.—were directly in- 
terlocked. The only two rianufacturers of 
railway air-brake equipment—Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. and New York Air Brake Co.— 
had multiple indirect interlocking relations. 
Pullman, an important manufacturer of rail- 
way cars, was the nucleus of a far-reaching 
system of interlocking directorates. Other 
indirect interlocking relations existed among 
manufacturers of locomotives, railway roll- 
ing stock, and other special types of railway 
equipment. In the aircraft group there was 
a direct interlock between Douglas Aircraft 
Co. and Curtiss-Wright Corp., which, how- 
ever, appears to have been discontinued. The 
aircraft group also had a chain of indirect 
interlocking relations that linked not only 
aircraft manufacturers but also producers 
of specialized equipment. 

In the motor-vehicle field, direct interlocks 
between the large automotive manufacturers 
and the parts manufacturers appear to have 
been of principal importance. No significant 
interlocking relations were found in the ship- 
and boat-building field. As in other large 
and important industries, the pattern of in- 
terlocking relations between transportation 
equipment companies and finacial institu- 
tions was extensive. 

Through directors and officers of leading 
New York banks, the chemical industry 
maintained many indirect interlocking rela- 
tions; there were few direct interlocks. Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp., Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
American Enka Corp., North American Rayon, 
Davison Chemical Corp., and American Bem- 
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berg were indirectly interlocked through 
Chase National Bank. Union Carbide and 
Carbon, Commercial Solvents, North Amer- 
ican Rayon, Sun Chemical, and American 
Bemberg were indirectly interlocked through 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., American Home Product 
Corp., General Aniline & Film Corp., Sharp 
& Dohme, and the Lambert Co. were indi- 
rectly interlocked through Manufacturers 
Trust Co. (New York). The chemical indus- 
try also exhibited a significant array of ver- 
tical interlocks that related producers to 
sources of supply and to outlets for their 
products. 

The leading petroleum companies—Stand- 
ard of New Jersey, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Texas Co., Standard of California, Standard 
of Indiana, Gulf Oil Corp., and others—were 
closely tied together by indirect interlocking 
directorates or by joint ownership of affili- 
ates. The most significant interlocking di- 
rectorates were through Chase National 
Bank. On that board were directors of 
Standard of Indiana, Standard of California, 
Gulf, and Continental Oil. Texas, Shell 
Union Oil Corp., and Tide-Water Associated 
Oil were indirectly interlocked through Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 

None of the rubber manufacturers had any 
directors in common in 1946. Indirect in- 
terlocking relations existed among the large 
tire manufacturers, between the large tire 
companies and some of the smaller tire man- 
ufacturers, and between some of the other 
rubber companies. The most significant of 
the interlocking relations were apparently 
those between United States Rubber and 
General Motors, resting on du Pont invest- 
ments in both companies and the presence 
of du Pont directors on both boards. Three 
of the large tire manufacturers—Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., United States Rubber, and 
B. P. Goodrich Co.—had direct interlocking 
relations with chemical companies produc- 
ing materials used in the manufacture of 
tires. 

The textile industry had an extensive net- 
work of interlocks, with 39 of the 85 com- 
panies interlocked with one _ another, 
Although members of the same industry, 
these companies produced a diversified list 
of products. A large number of interlocks 
appeared to have been among companies that 
were currently producing competing prod- 
ucts. Forward vertical interlocks appeared 
more significant than those reaching back- 
ward to sources of supply. Several of the 
textile mills had indirect interlocks, prin- 
cipally through financial institutions, with 
retail outlets, largely chain clothing and de- 
partment stores. 

In the apparel industry interlocking rela- 
tions existed through banking interests and 
factors. The outstanding interlocks brought 
together on the board of Van Raalte Co., di- 
rectors of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Manhattan 
Shirt Co., the Hat Corporation of America, 
and A. Stein & Co., thus creating a commu- 
nity of interest potentially significant for 
competition. Apparel manufacturers also 
interlocked with textile mills: Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co, with Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
Botany Worsted Mills, United States Finish- 
ing Co., and Cheney Bros.; Hat Corporation 
of America with Sidney Blumenthal. In 
turn, Cluett, Peabody & Co. had directors in 
common with National Department Stores 
and Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Manhattan Shirt 
was also directly interlocked with the Hecht 
Co. and Gimbel Bros.; A. Stein & Co. was 
represented on the boards of Sears, Roebuck, 
Bond Stores, Inc., W. T. Grant Co., and S. H. 
Kress & Co.; the Hat Corporation of America 
was interlocked directly with Bond Stores. 
The strong position of Van Raalte and its ine 
terlocking relations with apparel manufac- 
turers reflected in part the presence of two 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. partners and a Leh- 
man partner on the board of Van Raalte. 


The paper and allied products industry had 
@ chain-like network of interlocking direc- 
torates connecting 22 of the 31 large come 
panies with one another. There was no one 
company from which these interlocking rela- 
tions radiated; the ties were as characteristic 
of the smaller as of the larger companies. 

The printing, publishing, and allied indus- 
tries had no directly interlocked directorates 
and relatively few significant indirect inter- 
locks. 

The lumber and wool products industry 
and the furniture and fixtures industry had 
few significant interlocking directorates. 

In the glass industry the direct and ine 
direct interlocks between Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. and Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
appear to have had significance in support- 
ing a division of fields between the com- 
panies. Several of the glass companies also 
had vertical interlocking relations with im- 
portant outlets. 

Interlocking directorates in the cement in- 
dustry appeared to be important principally 
on the Pacific coast. Significance may have 
attached to the interlocks between refrac- 
tories manufacturers and cement and steel 
companies, The gypsum manufacturers had 
their most important interlocks with finan- 
cial institutions. 

None of the larger companies classified in 
the leather products industry were directly 
interlocked. However, indirect interlocks 
existed between some of the important com- 
panies: Endicott Johnson Corp. with Flor- 
sheim Shoe Co., and the latter with George E, 
Keith Co. 

No significant interlocking relations were 
found among the companies classified in the 
tobacco products industry. 

In the professional and scientific instru- 
ment industry the few insignificant inter- 
locks were between companies the products 
of which were complementary or which 
might provide components for finished 
products. 

In the miscellaneous manufacturing in- 
dustry the interlocks, direct and indirect, 
involved supplier-customer relations, 


CONCLUSIONS 


The major conclusions that emerge from 
the Commission's analysis of interlocking 
directorates among the 1,000 largest manu- 
facturing corporations and between these 
corporations and some 330 nonmanufacture 
ing corporations follow: 

1. Among the largest companies there was 
in 1946 a substantial and significant variety 
of interlocking directorates, which, by virtue 
of the character of the businesses of the 
companies, involved reasonable probabilities 
that competition would be reduced thereby. 

2. Some of these interlocks appeared on 
their face to be violative of section 8 of the 
Clayton Act. The majority of them, how- 
ever, did not fall within the prohibition con- 
tained in that act. 

3. Many of the interlocks which were ca- 
pable of reducing competition were lawful 
under the provisions of section 8 of the 
Clayton Act because the interlocked con- 
cerns, though potentially competitors, had 
not been competitors in the past, or he- 
cause the interlocked concerns were related 
to each other as actual or potential sup- 
pliers and customers rather than as com- 
petitors, or because the individuals through 
whom the interlocking relationships were 
maintained were officers or stockholders 
rather than directors, or because the com- 
panies involved, instead of having common 


1Section 8 of the Clayton Act provides in 
substance that no person may be director in 
two or more competing corporations, any one 
of which has capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits aggregating more than $1,000,000. 
(This provision is not applicable to banking 
institutions and common carriers, which are 
covered under other sections of the statute.) 
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directors, had directors who were jointly 
members of the boards of third companies, 
* 4. In certain cases interlocking relation- 
ships involving several directors from the 
same company provided a broad base for the 
development of common policies and atti- 
tudes. In certain industries directors from 
various important companies sat together on 
particular boards which served focal 
points of interlocking relationships. In cer- 
tain other industries, though there were no 
focal points, there was such a multiplicity of 
interlocking relationships as to constitute 
a network in which it was evident that the 
effect of any one interlock was strengthened 
and supplemented by the existence of the 
others. The Clayton Act contains no reccg- 
nition of the significance of mul . focal, 
and network interlocks, 

from single interlocks. 

5. The most common interlocks were those 
that linked a seller of goods or services with 
a buyer thereof. In a substantial number 
of cases the importance of the seller, the 
buyer, or both was such that establishment 
of preferential or exclusive-dealing relations 
between them might be expected to have ad- 
verse effects upon the opportunities of their 
competitors. This was particularly true in 
the case of interlocks between industrial 
companies and financial institutions. The 
problems raised by interlocks of the sup- 
plier-customer type appear to be similar to 
those which led the Congress to prohibit 
such interlocks in the case of common car- 
riers except where steps are taken to assure 
arm's-length dealing. Nevertheless, there is 
no legal limitation upon this type of inter- 
locking relationship among industrial and 
commercial companies. 


Working Hours of Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 

ntitled “Farmers Said Now Working 70 
Hours for 40 Hours’ Pay,” published in 
the Leader, of Bismarck, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Farmers Satp Now WorkINnc 70 Hovrs ror 40 
Hours’ Pay 


CrooKsToN, MINN.—Farmers today are 
putting forth 70 hours of hard work a week 
to match the earnings of 40-hour-per-week 
city workers, says John Brandt, of Minne- 
apolis. 

Pointing out that many farm prices are 
still below parity levels, Brandt, president of 
Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., said the pr 
ent high cost of living was due princip 
to the high cost of getting products of 
soil to consumers rather than to the prices 
farmers get. 

“When the Nation as a whole puts forth 
the same hourly effort on a basis comparable 
with that of the farmer we will have true 
parity in price levels,” Brandt Wednesday 
night told an audience at the Red River 
Valley midwinter shows here. “Then, and 
only then, will the cost of living start down- 
ward. 

“We cannot and should not depend upon 
war as a means of maintaining a prosperous 
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agriculture, as war itself can bring only tem- 
porary booms.” 

Brandt said that livestock farming had 
always been a stable and reasonably safe 
pursuit, adding that “there is nothing on the 
horizon that points to a reversal of this 
situation.” 


The Record of 32 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, last 
Sunday, March 4, 1951 in the capital city 
of my State, Arthur Capper, a dis- 
tinguished former Member of the Senate 
of the United States, made a radio ad- 
dress over Station WIBW. 

What he had to say on that occasion, 
after 30 years of service in this legisla- 
tive body, is most timely for us to con- 
sider. He points out the changes that 
have come over our Nation and where 
some of our present policies, if pursued, 
will lead us. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Capper Not SurE ALL CHANGES IN 32 YEARS 
ARE FoR Best INTERESTS OF UNITED STATES 
AND ‘WORLD 
(Senator Capper discussed the things that 

have happened to the world and the United 

States in the past 32 years since he went to 

Washington as Senator, in his weekly radio 

talk over WIBW Sunday. He also was grati- 

fied over ratification of the anti-third-term 
amendment, and paid his respect to the 
would-be dictators in Government.) 

Thirty-two years and 30 minutes ago, at 
noon on March 4, 1919, I became a United 
States Senator from the State of Kansas. 

You Kansas people kept me in the Senate 
for almost 30 years afte that. 

Due to the adoption of the so-called “lame 
duck” amendment to the Constitution, terms 
of United States Senators and Representa- 
tives, starting in 1934, have begun their 
regular terms of serving on January 3 instead 
of on March 4 following the general election, 

For that reason I did not serve a full 30 
years. My fifth and last term ended January 
2, 1949. The following day at noon my suc- 
cessor, former Gov. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
took office. My impression is that Andy is 
doing a good job. 

I certainly enjoyed my nearly 30 years in 
the Senate, and appreciate more deeply than 
I can tell you the honor you people of Kan- 
sas accorded me by electing and reelecting 
me five times to that high office. 

During those years I represented you to 
the best of my ability. I tried sincerely to 
follow this rule: On every piece of legisla- 
tion I cast my vote as I believed the majority 
of the people of Kansas would have voted, if 
they had the same information and under- 
standing of what was involved which I be- 
lieved I had. 

But all that is water over the dam. Only 
I just couldn't help reminding you that to- 
day is one of my anniversary days—and a 
very happy one for me, personally. 


There have been a lot of changes in Amer- 
ica, in the world in those 32 years. Not all 
of them have been for the better. 

Actually, although few of us realized it at 
the time, the wheels of fate already had 
started whirling us into the era of the great 
change in America, the American way of life, 
the American form of government. 

In 1919 we were just emerging from World 
War I which we thought we had won. We 
had defeated Germany, broken up the Aus- 
trian Empire, and, so we were told, had made 
the world safe for democracy. 

As it has turned out since, there are grave 
doubts whether our American First Crusade 
promoted the interests of democracy, to say 
nothing of making the world safe for de- 
mocracy 

Instead, World War I just paved the way 
for World War II, which we also thought we 
had won, 5 years ago. We destroyed Ger- 
many and Japan—and apparently also have 
made Soviet Russia dominant in the Old 
World; also seem to have made Russia a 
threat to the New World. So now we must 
build up Germany and Japan. 

And also, judging from the plans we are 
making for the future, World War I and 
World War II just paved the way, combined, 
for world war III. 

Instead of bringing the four freedoms to 
the peoples of the world, we assisted in mak- 
ing Joseph Stalin the dictator over one-third 
the people in the world; gave Britain a La- 
bor-Socialist government which will become 
a dictatorship if ever we quit pumping funds 
into Britain to keep the Labor-Socialist gov- 
ernment in power. 

And there are some in our own country 
who believe we are headed toward a dicta- 
torial form of government in the United 
States, as a result of our world crusades. 

I think it is at least correct to say that to 
date our participation in three world wars— 
we are in the third one now, whether we are 
willing to admit it or not—has decreased 
rather than increased the freedoms of the 
individual, here and overseas. 

When a government spends as much as 
one-third of the nation’s income; taxes its 
people for one-third of their incomes; depre- 
ciates the value of its currency more than 
one-half in less than a generation; loads a 
bonded debt larger than the national income 
upon its people; and proposes universal serv- 
ice for all its citizens— 

Where those conditions prevail and are in 
prospect indefinitely into the future, one 
cannot truthfully proclaim that such a peo- 
ple is a free people—at least not as we 
understood was the word “‘free’”’ in those pre- 
World Wars days. 

Briefly, those are some of the reasons I 
raise the point that all the changes in the 
32 years—and 30 minutes—since I became a 
Member of the United States Senate, have 
not been changes for the better. 

Not but that I believe the American peo- 
ple, the American way of life, and the United 
States Government will rally and survive 
the perils that obviously lie ahead. I do be- 
lieve we will survive—but only if. we have 
the will to survive, and to fight for survival. 

By the way, I received another letter from 
Dwight Hauptman, of the Hauptman Family 
Farm, Brewster, Kans., the other day. 

In this letter Mr. Hauptman said so much 
in so few words that I cannot resist repeat- 
ing them to you. Mr. Hauptman wrote us 
this way: ; 

“It seems to me the little Napoleons in the 
administrative branch of the Government 
are intent upon dissipating the accumulated 
wealth of past generations, the earnings of 
the present, and are wishing to mortgage the 
earnings of the future citizens of America. 

“It was only a few years ago,” our farmer 
friend from Brewster, Kans., continues, “we 
farmers had only to contend with drought, 
grasshoppers and hail. But today we look 
with apprehension toward Washington for 
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some new fiat or directive in keeping with 
the perpetual state of emergency or crisis in 
which we live— 

“A crisis so admirably maintained by the 
ponderous and burdensome machinery of 
government.” 

Then Mr. Hauptman concludes with this 
call to duty, which I in turn pass on to you 
with the suggestion you take it unto your- 
selves to carry on— 

“Please continue, Mr. Capper, the good 
fight in behalf of the individual, who, after 
all, is the strength of America,” Mr. Haupt- 
man, of Brewster, concludes. 

One of the bright spots of last week was 
the action of the Nevada and Utah State 
legislatures in ratifying the twenty-second 
amendment to the constitution. The fol- 
lowing day I believe Minnesota also did, but 
the Minnesota action in a way was super- 
fluous. 

When Nevada acted, following by a few 
minutes only the ratification by Utah, the 
amendment was ratified, 36 States having 
approved it. 

The twenty-second amendment prohibits 
anyone—except President Truman him- 
self—from being elected to serve a third 
term as President of the United States. 

This action at least is an attempt to return 
to a form of government in which all powers 
are not centered in the executive branch of 
the Government. 

But the Congress itself, as I see it, faces 
the job of asserting itself in the matter of 
war making. As I mentioned last week, I 
believe, the forefathers who wrote the Con- 
stitution did their best to vest war making 
powers in the Congress, rather than the 
President. 

They had seen, some of them at first hand 
before coming to America, what evils were 
wrought in Europe through the war-making 
power being lodged in the hands of rulers. 

So I say, Congress has a job to do, I hope 
it does that job. And more power to Sena- 
tors Taft and Wherry and to Herbert Hoover 
and others who are making the good fight. 

Some 10 days ago I had the pleasure, and 
the mental and spiritual profit, of hearing 
an address at the Hi Twelve Club by Dr. 
Eugene Frank, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church of Topeka. 

It was an inspiring speech, and I would 
like to give you all of it. But I am going 
to give you just one or two ideas among 
the many that he gave to us. 

Dr. Frank was speaking on “brother- 
hood"’—week before last was Brotherhood 
Week, I believe. 

He listed several basic assumptions, as 
he said it, that are necessary if the idea 
of brotherhood is to prevail. 

In the first place, Dr. Frank said, only a 
free people can do anything about brother- 
hood. Free people must be free to think their 
own thoughts, speak their own minds, choose 
t_eir own friends, and so on. 

“You cannot crowd brotherhood down 
people’s throats,” said Dr. Frank. “You can- 
not get brotherhood at the gun point. 

“Subservience is a barrier to brotherhood.” 

“For that reason,” he continued, “mili- 
tarism is the enemy of brotherhood.” 

“And when you have universal military 
training in America, same as under Hitler, 
Napoleon, Mussolini, Stalin—any dictator— 
then you have militarism, and that is the 
end of freedom of the individual. 

“Without freedom you cannot attain the 
brotherhood of man,” Dr. Frank explained 
further. “You cannot have freedom under 
militarism; therefore you cannot have broth- 
erhood under universal military training. 
Military discipline supersedes democracy 
when we are at war. 

“It also supersedes democracy when it is 
fastened on a people between wars. Uni- 
versal military training means a subservient 
people, whose thinking is done by others, 
whose decisions are made by others, whose 
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actions are ordered by others. That is the 
end of democracy, the end of freedom, the 
end of hope for brotherhood.” 

He said something else which I wholly ap- 
prove. 

“Government subsidies,” he declared, “are 
the enemy of freedom, the enemy of brother- 
hood. Subsidies set group against group for 
manna from government; subsidies bring 
about subservience, which destroys the free- 
dom of the individual. 

“Socialism,” said Dr. Prank, “sounds to 
the uninformed like the brotherhood of man. 
But it is Just the opposite; socialism is based 
on the idea that men cannot govern them- 
selves.” 

I wish we had more men like Dr. Frank 
in the ministry, in business, in public life— 
and holding public office. 

Am looking forward to talking to you again 
next Sunday. 


Navajo Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorD, an article 
entitled “Aid Program Lags, Navajos 
Complain,” published in the New York 
Times on February 25 last. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Atrw .ProGRAM LaAGs, Navayos COMPLAIN— 
ScHOOLs, HospiTats, Roaps ARE BEING BuILt 
BUT INDIANS ARE LIVING IN SQUALOR 


Winbow Rock, Ariz., February 24.—Roads 
are being built, schools expanded, hospitals 
enlarged, and water facilities surveyed under 
the 10-year $88,500,000 rehabilitation pro- 
gram for Navajo Indians and their Hopi 
neighbors, authorized by Congress and begun 
last October. But accomplishments are too 
slow, according to Sam Ahkeah, chairman of 
the Navajo Tribal Council, which met here 
recently. 

The tribal council is an elected tribunal 
looking after the interests of the Nation’s 
largest Indian tribe. The reservation spreads 
over much of northwestern New Mexico, 
northeastern Arizona, and southeastern 
Utah and entirely surrounds the less popu- 
lous Hopi pueblos in Arizona. 

It is a desert land, where Navajos live in 
illiteracy and squalor. A year-long drought 
has added considerably to the burden. “Our 
people still need the aid of such men as Bert 
Pousma, of Gallup,” says Mr. Ahkeah. 


NAVAJOS LONG NEGLECTED 


Mr. Pousma heads Navajo Assistance, Inc., 
a@ nonprofit organization set up to dispense 
direct relief to the Navajos and to promote 
causes beneficial to the tribe. 

Eight decades of Government neglect have 
contributed to the present Navajo plight. 

In 1868, the Government returned the 
Navajos to their traditional homeland after 
5 years’ exile at Fort Sumner, N. Mex. This 
has become known as the Bosque Redondo 
incident. There were only about 10,000 
Navajos then, but now the population is over 
61,000, and the parched land cannot support 
a third that number. 

After the exile, a treaty was drawn up 
guaranteeing a school for every 30 Navajo 
children hetween the ages of 6 and 16. Some 


schools were built, and through the years 
many Navajos have attended them, but the 
facilities have never been adequate. Today 
the illiteracy rate for this tribe is 80 per- 
cent—highest for any ethnic group in the 
Nation. 

Residents of Cheechilgeetho and Thoreau, 
two Navajo communities near Gallup, 
N. Mex., petitioned in 1948 for the reopening 
of their schools, closed for several years 
because funds for maintenance were lack- 
ing. The long-range rehabilitation program 
provided for conversion of these facilities to 
boarding-school status, along with cthers at 
Hunter's Point and Kaibeto. Water has been 
proved in adequate amount for the Thoreau, 
Hunter’s Point, and Kaibeto plants, and con- 
struction will begin as soon as the weather 
permits. Plans for the Cheechilgeetho school 
are awaiting a water survey. 


SCHOOLS STILL INADEQUATE 


But the situation continues bad, with 
22,000 Navajo children of school age, and 
only 8,000 able to crowd the inadequate Gov- 
ernment and mission facilities of the area. 
“On account of closing some schools, and 
using schoolrooms for sleeping purposes in 
others,” Mr. Pousma says, “the seating ca- 
pacity on the reservation is 1,315 less now 
than it was 10 years ago.” 

TiIness and death rates among the Nava- 
jos are out of all proportion to the country 
as a whole. Tuberculosis is estimated. as 
10 times the national average. Mobile 
X-ray units have discovered thousands of 
tubercular Navajos, but hospital facilities 
are sO scanty that those with the most ac- 
tive cases must often return to insanitary 
hogans, where in many instances the dis- 
ease is passed on to small children and 
others. About 8,000 die from tuberculosis 
on the reservation annually. 

A 700-bed hospital is planned for Fort 
Defiance, Ariz., as a part of the rehabilitation 
program, but even the funds for its blue- 
prints won't be available in the current fiscal 
year. 


Shortage in the Accounts of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
regarding a shortage in the accounts of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, pub- 
lished in the Washington (Pa.) Observer 
of February 28, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Goop Work, SENATOR 

For nearly 2 years Senator Jonn J. WIL- 
LiAMs, of Delaware, has been hammering 
away at a $336,000,000 shortage which he 
uncovered in the accounts of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The Senator's per- 
sistence has been producing some note- 
worthy results. 

By last June the General Accounting 
Office reported that the deficit had been 
reduced to $96,440,000. It said this amount 
was uncollectible because no records had 
been kept of where it went. 

Senator Wriuiams refused to accept this 
explanation as final. It turns out he was 
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right. The Delaware Senator was able to 
report to the Senate the other day that 
more than $15,000,000 more has* been re- 
covered. Some of it has been collected from 
private citizens, some from foreign govern- 
ments, and the remainder from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

This constant prodding has already saved 
the taxpayers millions, and that’s no trifle 
even in a Cay when the Government is deal- 
ing mostly in billion-dollar chips. It cucht 
to save additional millions by forcing Gov- 
ernment agencies to tiehten up hock*eep- 
ing practices so faulty that $336,000,000 c. 
get lost. 

Anybody, including Uncle Sam, can go 
broke quickly with that kind of hole in 
his pockets. 


The Unconstitutionality of a Federal Tax 
Upen State and Municipal Bord 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVIS 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am pleased to 
direct the attention of my collec: ; to 
the following very excellent memoran- 
dum prepared by the distinguished At- 
torney General of the State of New 
York, the Honorable Nathaniel L. Gold- 
Stein. 

Although it was prepared with 
specific reference to the pending tax 
bill, the underlying principles of the law 
are of the greatest importance to all 
legislators. The matter referred to fol- 
lows: 

MEMORANDUM PRESENTED TO CONCRESS IN 
OPppPpos!TION TO PropcsaL To Tax STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL BonpD INTEREST—THE UNCONSTI- 
TUTIONALITY OF A FEDERAL TAX UPON STATE 
AND MvUNIctPaL Bonp INTEREST—TEE CON- 
STITUTIONAL IMMUNITY OF STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 

STATEMENT 

This memorandum, submitted in opposi- 
tion to a proposal of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to tax State and municipal bond 
interest, deals with the absence of power in 
the Federal Government, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to impose such 
a tax. 

The fiscal and economic effects of Federal 
taxation of interest upon bonds issued by 
the State and its local subdivisions are being 
presented by the Comptroller of the State of 
New York and the State superintendent of 
public works in oral testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives, and by written state- 
ments. 

Such effects, they have shown, would be 
to add staggering amounts to the cost of 
State and municipal financing. The addi- 
tional cost would be so formidable a burden 
upon the people of the State that the cer- 
tain, inevitable effect would be to put a halt 
to the provision of essentially necessary fa- 
cilities for the people, by the State, its 
counties, cities, towns, villages, school dis- 
tricts, improvement districts. fire districts. 
Public housing, the elimination of water 
pollution, the building of State hospitals, 
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the State throughway, and other State high- 
ways could not go on. The local communi- 
ties—some* desperately requiring new facili- 
ties because of growth in population in 
recent years—could not provide the schools, 
hospitals, streets, transit, sewage, water 
supply, and fire-fighting facilities that they 
so urgently need. Not only could the in- 
creased cost not be absorbed but the tax- 
exempt feature gone, the municipals par- 
ticularly and the State bonds as well, would 
lose their sales appeal, and the source of 
State and local funds by borrowing would 
be vastly and seriously limited. 

Thus, it is indisputably clear that such 
a tax would place a burden, actual, sub- 
stantial, direct and tangible, in nowise 
merely conjectural or uncertain, upon the 
State in the performance of the functions 
which in the very nature of our constitu- 
ticnal system of government are those of 
the State and local units of government. It 
is a judicially recognized fact that the im- 
position of such a tax which would cut off 
the ability of State and localities to provide 
these facilities for the people, both by mak- 
ing the cost burden one that cannot be met 
and by impeding the power to borrow, could 
spell the end of State and municipality as 
vital units of government. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States, such a tax may not be levied. The 
Supreme Court of the United States so holds. 


Immunity has its source in basic constitu- 
tional provisions and principles 

Proposals to tax State and municipal bond 
interest have been before the Congress re- 
curringly during the last decade, but the 
Congress has either declined to consider such 
measures or rejected them after considera- 
tion. 

The invalidity of such a tax is implicit 
in the basic framework of our Federal sys- 
tem of government. Our Government was 
formed of a union of States (Preamble to 
the Constitution; cf. Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
in Graves v. New York ex rel. O'Keefe (306 
U. #. at p. 488); Mr. Justice Douglas in New 
York v. United States (326 U. S. 594, 596- 
597)). It was not a central government in 
its origin, divided into units by a central 
power. It was the States through which 
the people spoke in ratifying the Constitu- 
tion. The National Government is one of 
delegated powers. The people and the States 
which united to form that National Govern- 
ment retained all powers except those which 
they surrendered to the Federal Govern- 
ment (tenth amendment). Governmental 
power over internal affairs is, by the Con- 
stitution, distributed between the National 
Government and the several States (United 
States v. Belmont (301 U. S. at p. 330)). 
Each is sovereign in its own sphere. 

From this basic concept the courts have 
drawn and developed the principle that 
taxes may not be imposed by the Federal or 
State governments, the one upon the other, 
which would burden and obstruct the opera- 
tions of either. 

In order that this Federal system, to in- 
clude the States, cities, and other units of 
government shall endure, in order to pro- 
tect “the continued existence of the state” 
(Helvering v. Gerhardt (304 U.S. at p. 421)), 
no taxes by the Federal Government may be 
levied which would straiten them by depriv- 
ing them of the means of performing those 
functions which it is their province to exer- 
cise for the people (Mr. Justice Douglas in 
New York vy. United States (326 U. S. at p. 
598) ). 

The immunity of the States from Fed- 
eral taxation, which would hamper them 
from performing their essential functions, 
flows from the same basic principles as the 
Federal Government's immunity from State 
taxes which would have the same effect. 

he necessity of that immunity to the Na- 
tional Government as essential to permit it 
to function is one of which the Congress is 
acutely aware. 


I. To preserve our dual system of govern- 
ment, Congress has the responsibility not 
to enact a law which would hamper and 
ultimately destroy the ability of the States 
to exercise the powers ezrpressly and de- 
liberately reserved to them in the Consti- 
tution (tenth amendment) 


The responsibility of the Congress to pre- 
serve our dual system of government, par- 
ticularly to preserve and maintain the in- 
tegrity of the States and their governmental 
subdivisions, is profound. It is a respon- 
sibility which is primarily that of the Con- 
gress. Only if the Congress has not ful- 
filled that responsibility, is it the province 
of the courts to declare its action un- 
constitutional. The United States Supreme 
Court approaches the construction of stat- 
utes which present the issue of encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government upon the 
States, on the assumption that the repre- 
sentatives of the States in the Congress 
would decline to surrender the independ- 
ence of the States. So in Helvering v. Ger- 
hardt (304 U. S. at p. 416), the Court said: 

“The very fact that when they [representa- 
tives in Congress] are exercising it [the na- 
tional taxing power] they are taxing them- 
selves, serves to guard against its abuse 
through the possibility of resort to the usual 
processes of political action which provides 
a readier and more adaptable means than any 
which courts can afford, for securing accom- 
modation of the competing demands for 
national revenue, on the one hand, and for 
reasonable scope for the independence of 
state action, on the other.” 

See also New York v. United States (326 
U.S. at p. 582). 

Thus, the courts point to the initial duty 
of the Congress to abide by the declaration of 
the Constitution (tenth amendment) that 
those powers not granted to the Government 
of the United States are reserved to the States 
and, abiding by that constitutional declara- 
tion, not to enact any law which would ren- 
der that reservation meaningless by stripping 
the States of the wherewithal to exercise the 
powers which the people declined to surren- 
der to the National Government and were 
deliberate in reserving to the States. 

“The ultimate touchstone of constitution- 
ality,” said Mr, Justice Frankfurter in the 
O'Keefe case (306 U. S. at p. 491), is “the 
Constitution itself.” It is the constitutional 
duty of the Members of Congress to refrain 
from the imposition of taxes which would 
render the States powerless to function by 
making the cost so excessive that it cannot 
be met, and by reducing dangerously the 
ability to raise money through sale of bonds. 
For so the existence of the States as free, 
independent units of government which the 
Constitution intended and provided, could 
end. The United States Supreme Court has 
said: 

“It rests on the law of self-preservation, for 
any government, whose means employed in 
conducting its strictly governmental opera- 
tions are subject to the control of another 
and distinct government, exists only at the 
mercy of the latter” (Ambrosini v. United 
States (187 U. S. 1, 7)). 

That is simple fact for the Congress to 
consider carefully and seriously. 


II. The United States Supreme Court has 
never departed from the principle that the 
Congress may not enact a law which will 
obstruct the functioning of State govern- 
ment 


The several opinions of the United States 
Supreme Court in New York v. United States 
(3826 U. S. 572), decided in 1946, make it in- 
disputably clear that the Court deems the 
States immune from Federal taxation where 
such taxation would impede or curtail them 
in the performance of their sovereign func- 
tions. Five of the eight Justices who sat in 
that case are members of the Court today. 

In one of the prevailing opinions, Justices 
Reed and Burton concurring, the late Chief 
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Justice Stone unmistakably forecast that 
the Court would disapprove any Federal tax 
which would— 

“So affect the State, merely because it is a 
State that is being taxed, as to interfere 
unduly with the State’s performance of its 
sovereign functions of government. The 
counterpart of such undue interference has 
been recognized since Marshall's day as the 
implied immunity of each of the dual sov- 
ereignties of our constitutional system from 
taxation by the other, McCulloch v. Mary- 
land (4 Wheat. 316).” 

The issue in that case was considered and 
determined by the Court on the premise that 
a tax is invalid which “unduly interferes 
with the performance of the State’s func- 
tions of government” (p. 588), and declared 
it “plain” that a tax is invalid which “in- 
fringes” “in some manner” upon the State's 
performance “of its functions as a govern- 
ment which the Constitution recognizes as 
sovereign” (p. 588), continuing (pp. 589- 
590): 

“The problem is not one to be solved by a 
formula, but we may look to the structure 
of the Constitution as our guide to de- 
cision. * * * neither government may 
destroy the other * * * or * * ®& 
seriously * *® * impair * * ®* the 
appropriate exercise of the functions of the 
government affected by it. Metcalf & Eddy 
v. Mitchell (supra, 523-524) .” 

Another opinion in that case said squarely 
(p. 584): 

“All agree that not all of the former im- 
munity is gone.” 

The dissenting opinion in the case written 
by Mr. Justice Douglas in which Mr. Justice 
Black concurred, was strong in its emphasis 
upon the sovereignty of the States in our 
scheme of government and upon immunity 
from Federal taxation as an essential con- 
comitant of that sovereignty. He said (tak- 
ing as granted that the Constitution gives to 
the States “immunity from a tax on the is- 
suance of securities” (p. 591) ): 

“The sovereignty of the States * * * 
has been understood throughout our his- 
tory” (p. 592). 

“Woodrow Wilson stated the starting point 
for me when he said that ‘the States of course 
possess every power that government has 
ever anywhere exercised, except only those 
powers which their own constitutions or the 
Constitution of the United States explicitly 
or by plain inference withhold. They are 
the ordinary governments of the country; 
the Federal Government is its instrument 
only for particular purposes’” (p. 592). 

“It is antagonistic to the very implications 
of our Federal system to say that the power 
of Congress to lay and collect taxes—article 
I, section 8—includes the power to tax any 
State activity or function so long as the tax 
does not discriminate against the States” 
(p. 592). 

Going back to earlier decisions of the 
Court he quoted: 

“As stated in United States v. Railroad Co. 
(17 Wal. 322, 327-328), ‘The right of the 
States to administer their own affairs through 
their legislative, executive, and judicial de- 
partments, in their own manner, through 
their own agencies, is conceded by the uni- 
form decisions of this Court and by the prac- 
tice of the Federal Government from its or- 
ganization. This carries with it an exemption 
of those agencies and instruments from the 
taxing power of the Federal Government. If 
they may be taxed lightly, they may be taxed 
heavily; if justly, oppressively. Their opera- 
tion may be impeded and may be destroyed, 
if any interference is permitted’” (pp. 592- 
593). 

Specifically, State and municipal securities 
were to him a fortiori constitutionally im- 
mune from Federal taxation: 

“Can it be that a general Federal tax on 
the issuance of securities would be consti- 
tutional if applied to the issuance of munic- 











fpal securities or of State bonds or of the 
securities of public-utility districts organ- 
ized by the States” (p. 593)? 

“As stated in United States v. California 
(297 U. S. 175, 184, 185), the immunity of 
State instrumentalities from Federal taxa- 
tion ‘is implied from the nature of our Fed- 
eral system and the relationship within it 
of State and National Governments, and is 
equally a restriction on taxation by either of 
the instrumentalities of the other” (p. 592 
footnote). 

He cautioned: 

“A tax is a powerful, regulatory instru- 
ment. Local government in this free land 
does not exist for itself. * * * Local 
government exists to provide for the welfare 
of its people, * * *. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment can place the local governments on 
its tax collector's list, their capacity to serve 
the needs of their citizens is at once ham- 
pered or curtailed. The field of Federal 
excise taxation alone is practically without 
limits. Many State activities are in marginal 
enterprises where private capital refuses to 
venture. Add to the cost of these projects a 
Federal tax and the social program may be 
destroyed before it can be launched. In any 
case, the repercussions of such a fundamen- 
tal change on the credit of the States and on 
their programs to take care of the needy and 
to build for the future would be consider- 
able. * * * The power to tax lightly is 
the power to tax severely. The power to tax 
is indeed one of the most effective forms of 
regulation. And no more powerful instru- 
ment for centralization of government could 
be devised” (pp. 593-594). 

“The Constitution was designed to keep 
the balance between the States and the Na- 
tion outside the field of legislative contro- 
versy” (p. 594). 

He recalled: 

“The immunity of the States from Federal 
taxation is no less clear because it is im- 
plied. The States on entering the Union 
surrendered some of their sovereignty. It 
was further curtailed as various amend- 
ments were adopted. But the tenth amend- 
ment provides that “The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States Sy the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” The Constitution is a compact be- 
tween sovereigns. * * * If the power of 
the Federal Government to tax the States is 
conceded, the reserved power of the States 
guaranteed by the tenth amendment does 
not give them the independence which they 
have always been assumed to have. They are 
relegated to a more servile status. They be- 
come subject to interference and control 
both in the functions which they exercise 
and the methods which they employ. They 
must pay the Federal Government for the 
privilege of exercising the powers of sov- 
ereignty guaranteed them by the Constitu- 
tion * * *” (pp. 5€4-595). 

Worthy of particular note is his view that 
a tax which would curtail State activity in 
many fields would have an adverse effect on 
the Federal tax burden: 

“There is no showing whatsoever that an 
expanding field of state activity even faintly 
promises to cripple the Federal Government 
in its search for needed revenues. If the 
truth were known, I suspect it would show 
that the activities of the States in the fields 
of housing, public power and the like have 
increased the level of income of the people 
and have raised the standards of marginal 
or submarginal groups. Such conditions 
affect favorably, not adversely, the tax po- 
tential of the Federal Government” (p, 
698). 

See also pages 54, 596-597. 

Thus, the current United States Supreme 
Court writing in the contemporary scene 
maintains the sovereignty of the States and 
the attendant principle of immunity from 
Federal taxation as an indispensable essen- 
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tial of that sovereignty and, indeed, of their 
continued existence. 

Between Chief Justice Marshall's state- 
ment of this unalterable truth as arising 
from the fact that “the power to tax is the 
power to destroy,” and Mr. Justice Douglas’ 
statement cf the reason as that “the power 
to tax is indeed one of the most effective 
forms of regulation. And no more powerful 
instrument for cen'‘ralization of government 
could be devised” (326 U. S. £94), have been 
a long succession of decisions affirming and 
reaffirming the doctrine of immunity. 

In considering the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, we are taking the 
most recent cases first, for the argument of 
those who urge a tax by the Federal or State 
Government upon the other is based on a 
mistaken or wishful theory that the Court 
in recent years has decimated the immunity 
doctrine to the point of extinction. It is not 
so. New York against United States, from 
which we have quoted at length, supra, is 
the most recent case which discussed the 
principle extensively and showed that it is 
still very much alive. 

In an even more recent case, one decided 
approximately a year ago—Wilmetie Park 
District v. Campbell (338 U. S. 411 (Decem- 
ber 1949) )—the Court in an opinion by Mr. 
Justice Clark, affirmed the principle that a 
tax does not offend the principle of immu- 
nity only “when the burden on the State is 
so speculative and uncertain that if allowed 
it would restrict the Federal taxing power 
without affording any corresponding tan- 
gible protection to the State government” 
(p. 419). At page 420 he also indicated un- 
mistakably that a tax which would cause 
“the volume of its [the State’s] revenues” to 
suffer, would be unconstitutional. 

In 1944, in United States v. Allegheny Co. 
(322 U. S. 174), Mr. Justice Jackson held 
distinctly that “the trend of recent deci- 
sions” was not in the direction of “impairing 
the immunity of the State or Nation itself” 
(p. 186; see also p. 194). 

In Alabama v. King & Boozer (314 U.S. 1), 
in an opinion in which, of the present Court, 
Justices Black, Reed, Frankfurter, and Doug- 
las concurred, Mr. Justice Stone made clear 
his acceptance of the doctrine that a tax 
would be invalid where “the economic bur- 
den” thereof would fall upon the Govern- 
ment (p. 12) or where it was “an infringe- 
ment of the Government immunity” (p. 14). 

Going back to 1938 and 1939, to Helvering 
v. Gerhardt (304 U. S. 405), and Graves v. 
N. Y. ex rel. O’Keejfe (306 U. S. 466), the cases 
which held that the salaries of State em- 
ployees are taxable by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the salaries of Federal employees 
are taxable by the States, the opinions in 
those cases leave unimpaired the immunity 
of the States from a Federal tax, where the 
burden upon the State function is “actual 
and substantial” (Helvering v. Gerhardt 
(304 U. S. 421)). The Court in the Gerhardt 
case recognized that “the basis upon which 
constitutional tax immunity of a State has 
been supported is the protection which it 
affords to the continued existence of the 
State,” and that a tax is invalid which “pre- 
cludes or threatens unreasonably to obstruct 
any function essential to the continued 
existence of the State government” (304 U. S. 
at pp. 421, 422; see alco p. 424). 

In the O’Keefe case, the Court was again 
explicit in expressing its continued accept- 
ance of the doctrine of immunity. At pages 


477-478 it said: 


“The theory of the ta: immunity of either 
government, State or National, and its in- 
strumentalities, from taxation by the other, 
has been rested upon an implied limitation 
on the taxing power of each, such as to fore- 
stall undue interference, through the exer- 
cise of that power, with the governmental 
activities of the other.” 

See also page 480 where the Court recog- 
nized “the purpose” of the immunity as 
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one “to avoid interference with the func- 
tions of the taxed government,” and page 
481 where the Court pointed cut that the 
argument for constitutional immunity would 





be “that the economic burden of the tax 
is in some way passed on so as to impose 
a burden” “tantamount to an interference 
by one government with the other in the 
performance of its functions.” At pages 
403-484 the Court again said that the “pur- 
pose of the immunity” is “to prevent un- 
due interference with the one government 
by imposing on it the tax burdens of the 
other.” Finally, at page 426, the Court ac- 
cepted the principle of immunity where the 
effect of the tax is that a “tangible or cer- 
tain economic burden is imposed on the 
government concerned.” Justices Black and 
Reed of the present Court concurred in the 
Majority opinion in this case. 

In a concurring opinion Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter declared (p. 488) that— 

“Neither [the State nor Federal Govern- 
ment} through its power to tax can be al- 
lowed to cripple the operations of the other. 
Therefore, State and Federal Governments 
must avoid exactions which discriminate 
against each other or obviously interfere 
with one another's operation.” 

Shortly before the decision in the Ger- 
hardt case, the Court in Heivering v. Moun- 
tain Producers Corp. (303 U. S. 376 (1938)) 
tested the validity of a tax by whether it 
was “a direct and substantial interference” 
with State government (303 U. S. at pp. 384, 
387). See also, Helvering v. Therrell (303 
U. S. 218, 233). 

Thus, it is abundantly clear that in the 
last dozen or more years, through depres- 
sion years, defense years, war years, and 
the uneasy postwar years, on examination 
and reexamination of the theory underlying 
immunity (Graves v. New York er rel. O'Keefe 
(306 U. S. at p. 483)) by a Supreme Court 
of changed personnel, there has remained the 
basic doctrine of immunity of the States 
from taxation by the Federal Government, 
where that taxation will interfere with the 
performance by the States of their func- 
tions. There has remained the appreciation 
by the Supreme Court that such interfer. 
ence would endanger the very existence of 
the States as such. There has remained the 
cognizance by the Court that the Constitu- 
tion designed a role for State government as 
well as for the National Government. There 
has remained the respect by the Court for 
the role of the States in our constitutional 
scheme of government. 

No serious question exists in any mind as 
to the strength of the doctrine of immunity 
prior to 1938. Therefore to keep this mem- 
orandum within temperate bounds, we 
merely list without discussion or quotation 
some of the numerous cases, never overruled, 
that have sustained it: 

Trinityjarm Co. v. Grosjean (291 U.S. 466). 
See especially page 471. 

Indian Motorcycle Co. v. United States (283 
U.S. 570). See especially page 475. 

Wilicuts v. Bunn (282 U.S. 216). See espe- 
cially pages 224-225. 

Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell (269 U. S. 514), 
See especially pages 521, 522, 523. 

Ambrosini v. Untted States (187 U. S. 1). 
See especially page 7. 

McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 
See especially pages 429-430, 431. 

Brush v. Commissioner (300 U. S. 352). 
See especially page 354. 

South Carolina v. United States (199 U. S. 
437). See especially page 452. 

Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. 
(157 U. S. 429). Sze especially pages 583- 
584, 603. 

United States v. Railroad Co. (17 Wall. 322). 
See especially page 327. 

See also the decisions cited in point III, 
infra. 
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lll. A Federal tar on State and municipal 
bond interest is, under express decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court, an un- 
constitutional direct burden on the States 


The United States Supreme Court has con- 
sistently held, from its earliest decisions on 
the subject to the present day, that to tax 
the interest on Government bonds—Federal, 
State, and municipal—would be to disas- 
trously affect the borrowing power of these 
governments, and thus under the Constitu- 
tion to be mutually prohibited. 

The power to borrow money is so indis- 
pensable to government that it is expressly 
provided for the Federal Government in the 
Constitution of the United States (art. I, 
sec. 8) and like provision is made in State 
constitutions. It is that power which a tax 
upon State and municipal bond interest 
would endanger. 

In December 1944, in Smith v. Davis (323 
U. S. 111), the late Mr. Justice Murphy in a 
unanimous opinion of the Court, noted that 
interest-bearing securities of the Govern- 
ment are tax exempt and this for the reason 
that they would “diminish” “the market 
value or the investment attractiveness” of 
the obligations issued to “secure necessary 
credit” (p. 117). Justice Murphy cited cases 
reaching back to early decisions of the Court 
sustaining such tax immunity (p. 115). See 
also Mr. Justice Douglas’ opinion in New 
York v. United States (326 U. S. at pp. 591, 
593). 

Smith v. Davis was in turn cited only a 
year ago in N. J. Ins. Co. v. Div. of Taz 
Appeals (338 U. S. 665 at p. 675). 

Decisions by the United States Supreme 
Court holding Government bond interest tax 
exempt because of the deleterious effect on 
Governments’ borrowing power are legion. 

An opinion of not long ago (December 
1937) which enjoys high prestige with the 
Court today, James v. Dravo Contracting Co. 
(302 U. S. 134) held (p. 153, Chief Justice 
Hughes): 

“That doctrine recognizes the direct effect 
of a tax which ‘would operate on the power 
to borrow before it is exercised’ (Pollock v. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., supra), and 
which would directly affect the Govern- 
ment’s obligation as a continuing security. 
Vital consideration are there involved re- 
specting the permanent relations of the 
Government to investors in its securities 
and its ability to maintain its credit, * * *.” 

A few months later (March 1938) in Helv- 
ering v. Mountain Producers Corporation, 
the Court pointed out (303 U. S.), at page 
386: 

“The interest payable on State and mu- 
nicipal bonds has been held to be invalid as 
a tax bearing directly upon the exercise of 
the borrowing power of the Government 
(Weston vy. Charleston (2 Pet. 449, 468, 469); 
Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 
U. S. 429, 586) ).” 

In prior cases, whose authority, as we have 
seen, is undiminished, the United States 
Supreme Court has repeatedly voiced this 
view. We quote from just a few of the very 
many cases that are in accord: Indian Motor- 
cycle Co. v. United States (283 U. S. 570), 
at pages 576-577: 

“It has been adjusted that bonds of the 
United States issued to raise money for 
governmental purposes, and the interest 
thereon, are immune from State taxation, 
because such a tax, even though inconsider- 
able in amount and imposed only on holders 
of the bonds, would burden the exercise by 
the "Jnited States of its power to borrow 
money. Weston v. Charleston (2 Pet. 449, 
468); The Banks v. The Mayor (7 Wall. 16); 
Home Savings Bank v. Des Moines (205 U. S. 
503, 513); Northwestern Ins. Co. v. Wiscon- 
sin (275 U. S. 136, 140). * * * It also 
has been adjudged that bonds of municipal 
corporations in the several States issued to 
raise money for public municipal purposes, 


and the interest thereon, are immune from 
Federal taxation, and this on the ground 
that * * * under the implications of 
the Constitution the governmental agen- 
cies and operations of the States have the 
same immunity from Federal taxation that 
like agencies and operations of the United 
States have from taxation by the States. 
Pollock v. Farmers Loan & Trust Co. (157 
U. S. 429, 584-586, 601, 652, 653; s. c. 158 
U. S. 601, 618, 693) .” 

Willcuts v. Bunn (282 U. S. 216), at pages 
225, 226-227: 

“A tax upon the obligations of a State or 
of its political subdivisions falls within the 
constitutional prohibition as a tax upon the 
exercise of the borrowing power of the State. 
Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company 
(157 U. S. 429, 584-586; id., 158 U. S. 601, 
618): National Life Insurance Company V. 
United States (277 U. S. 508, 521). 


+ * * * . 


“In the case of the obligations of a State 
or of its political subdivisions, the subject 
held to be exempt from Federal taxation is 
the principal and interest of the obligations, 
Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, 
supra. These obligations constitute the con- 
tract made by the State, or by its political 
agency pursuant to its authority, and a tax 
upon the amounts payable by the terms of 
the contract has therefore been regarded as 
bearing directly upon the exercise of the 
borrowing power of the Government. In 
Weston v. Charleston (2 Pet. 449, 468, 469), 
where the tax, laid under an ordinance of the 
city council upon United States stock which 
has been issued for loans made to the United 
States, was held invalid, the principle was 
thus stated by Chief Justice Marshall: ‘The 
right to tax the contract to any extent, when 
made, must operate upon the power to bor- 
row, before it is exercised, and have a sen- 
sible influence on the contract. The extent 
of this influence depends on the will of a dis- 
tinct government. To any extent, however 
inconsiderable, it is a burden on the opera- 
tions of government. * * * The tax on 
Government: stock is thought by this Court 
to be a tax on the contract, a tax on the 
power to borrow money on the credit of the 
United States, and consequently, to be re- 
pugnant to the Constitution.’ This language 
was applied by the Court in Pollock v. Farm- 
ers’ Loan & Trust Company, supra (157 U. S. 
at p. 586) in holding invalid Federal taxa- 
tion ‘on the interest’ from municipal se- 
curities.” 

Missouri v. Gehner et al. (281 U. S. 313), 
at pages 320-221: 

“It is elementary that the bonds or other 
securities of the United States may not be 
taxed by State authority. * * * The 
power of Congress to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States would be bur- 
dened and might be destroyed by State taxa- 
tion of the means employed for that purpose. 
As the tax-exempt feature tends to increase 
and is reflected in the market prices of such 
securities, a State tax burden thereon would 
adversely affect the terms upon which money 
may be borrowed to execute the purposes of 
the general government.” 

The Macallen Company v. Massachusetts 
(279 U. S. 629), at pages 624, 629: 

“Of course, in respect of United States se- 
curities, the statutory exemption is super- 
fluous. A State tax, however small, upon 
such securities or interest derived therefrom, 
interferes or tends to interfere with the con- 
stitutional power of the general government 
to borrow money on the credit of the United 
States, and constitutes a burden upon the 
operations of government, and carried far 
enough would prove destructive. The prin- 


ciple set forth a century ago in Weston v. 
Charleston (2 Pet. 449, 468), has never since 
been departed from by this Court: 

“*The right to tax the contract to any ex- 
tent, when made, must operate upon the 
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power to borrow before it is exercised, and 
have a sensible influence on the contract. 
The extent of this influence depends on the 
will of a distinct government; to any ex- 
tent, however inconsiderable, it is a burden 
on the operations of government. It may be 
carried to an extent which shall arrest them 
entirely.” (Home Savings Bank v. Des Moines 
(205 U. S. 503, 513).) 


“In the consideration of such legislation, 
the controlling principle, constantly to be 
borne in mind, is that the State cannot tax 
the instrumentalities or bonds of the United 
States, or, what is the same thing, the in- 
come derived therefrom, directly or indi- 
rectly—that is to say, it cannot tax them in 
any form.” 

National Life Insurance Company v. United 
States (277 U. S. 508) at page 521: 

“It is settled doctrine that directly to tax 
the income from securities amounts to tax- 
ation of the securities themselves, North- 
western Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Wisconsin 
(275 "J. S. 136). Also that the United States 
may not tax State or municipal obligations. 
Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell (269 U. S. 514, 
§21).” 

Farmers Bank yv. Minnesota (232 U. S. 516) 
at pages 526-527. 

“But we deem it entirely clear that a tax 
upon the exercise of the function of issuing 
municipal bonds is a tax upon the operations 
of the Government, * * *, And to tax 
the bonds as property in the hands of the 
holders is, in the last analysis, to impose 
a tax upon the right of the municipality to 
issue them. (Quoting from Weston v. City 
Council of Charleston (2 Pet. 449, 466, 468); 
McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 316).) 


* * * * * 


“It is on this ground that United States 
bonds have always been held exempt from 
taxation under authority of the States. By 
like reasoning it has come to be recognized 
that boiuds issued by the States are not tax- 
able by the Federal Government, and it was 
upon this ground that this court held in 
Pollock v. Farmers Loan & Trust Co. (157 
U. S. 429, 584), that the income tax provisions 
of the act of August 15, 1894, were unconsti- 
tutional in that they imposed a tax upon the 
income derived from municipal bonds issued 
under the authority of the States.” 

Hibernia Savings & Loan Society v. San 
Francisco (200 U. S. 310) at page 313: 

“The efficiency of the Government service 
cannot be impaired by a taxation of the 
agencies which it employs for such service, 
and, as one of the most valuable and best 
known of these agencies is the borrowing of 
money, a tax which diminishes the slightest 
degree the value of the obligations issued by 
the Government for that purpose impairs 
pro tanto their market value.” 

It is unnecessary to quote from the pio- 
neer cases holding that Government bond 
interest may not be taxed because of its 
burden and inevitable effect upon the power 
to borrow the necessary funds for the opera- 
tion of Government, even to the point where 
it could arrest them entirely (Pollock v. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co, (157 U. S. 429, 
586). See also pp. 585, 601, 652, 653; s. c., 
158 U. S. 601, 618, 693). Their frequent cita- 
tion in the later cases has made them and 
the well-known subsequent cases familiar, 
e. g., Weston v. City of Charleston (2 Pet. 
449); Bank of Commerce v. New York City 
(2 Black 620); The Banks v. Mayor (7 Wall. 
16); United States v. Railroad (17 Wall. 322); 
Pollock cases, supra; Home Insurance Co. v. 
New York (134 U. S. 598); Home Savings 
Bank v. Des Moines (205 U. S. 503); Smith 
v. Kansas City Title Co, (255 U. S. 180, 213); 
Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell (269 U. S. 514, 
522); Northwestern Ins. Co. v. Wisconsin 
(275 U. S. 135, 140); Hale v. State Board, 
(302 U. S. 95, 107). 














It is thus clear beyond doubt that the 
United States Supreme Court has held and 
holds that to tax the interest on Government 
bonds is to tax the meas (James v. Dravo 
Contracting Co. (302 U. S. at p. 153)) by 
which Government raises the money with- 
out which it cannot function, because such 
tax would not only increase the cost of 
Government but would inevitably curtail the 
market for the bonds. The disaster that 
would be the product of such tax is one that 
the National Government may not consti- 
tutionally visit upon the States and their 
subdivisions—the partners in our govern- 
mental system as created by the Constitution, 


CONCLUSION 


This memorandum is but a summary of the 
principles under which a Federal tax upon 
State and municipal bond interest is un- 
equivecally unconstitutional. An extended 
study developing these principles and citing 
other principles supporting the conclusion f 
unconstitutionality would but be laboring 
the point, and we have therefore confined 
the length of our discussion. 

There is not a Member of the Congress who 
would forfeit the existence of his State, his 
county, his city, town or village. If he were 
to impose the proposed tax he is on the way 
of doing just that. He is imperiling the 
highways, schools, hospitals in his home 
State and community, the needed fire fight- 
ing facilities, the public housing develop- 
ment—all the essential and enterprising 
activities of his home Stete, his home city or 
village. He is stopping their progress and 
growth on the day he votes for this tax. For 
by imposing costs that he knows full well 
his State and community cannot meet; by 
taking away the ability of his State, his 
county, his school district to market their 
bonds holding out the attraction of freedom 
from Federal tax on the very modest interest 
rate which the purchaser receives, he ts dry- 
ing up the funds of his home State and 
community without which they cannot con- 
tinue to progress. 

The framers of the Constitution recognized 
that such is the danger in surrender of State 
power to the National Government, and re- 
served therein the powers of the States. The 
courts translated that principle into immu- 
nity of the States from National taxation 
which actually and substantially places a 
burden on the States’ functions. Holding 
that immunity essential to the independence 
of the States—and the independence of the 
States the essence of our form of govern- 
ment—the courts have to this day held a 
Federal tax constitutional only when its 
impact upon the States is merely conjec- 
tural and uncertain. They have held it in- 
valid and unconstitutional when the impact 
upon the States would be to hamper them in 
the exercise of their powers as the vital units 
in our system of government that they are. 

“The very nature of our constitutional 
system of dual sovereign governments is 
such as impliedly to prohibit the Federal 
Government from taxing the instrumentali- 
tie: of a State government, and in a similar 
manner to limit the power of the States to 
tax the instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government. 
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“* © * recourse may be had to the 
reason upon which the rule rests, * * *. 
* * * it rests on the conviction that each 
government, in order that it may administer 
its affairs within its « wn sphere, must be left 
free from undue interference by the 
other. * * * neither government must 
destroy the other nor curtail in any sub- 
stantial manner the exercise of its powers.” 
(Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell (269 U. S. 514, 
521, 523) .) 

Dated: March 1, 1951. 

Respectfully submitted, 

NaTHANTEL L. GOLDSTEIN, 
Attorney General of the State of New York. 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 
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Galeton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
and article by Ann Fields from Coronet 
for June 1950: 


WasHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1951. 
Hon. Danie. J. FLoop, 
Oid House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Pursuant to our dis- 
cussion several days ago relative to the pos- 
sibility of a military or naval installation 
securing the property of the Galeton Foun- 
dry Co. 

May I suggest that you use your good offices 
in influencing the authorities in either leas- 
ing or purchasing this property. During the 
last war the Department of the Army used 
the Lyman Run CCC camp which is 17 
miles from Galeton as a prisoner-of-war 
camp and the prisoners cut chemical wood 
for the Susquehanna Chemical Co. at Rou- 
lette, Potter County. Potter County has the 
largest acreage of State forest lands in 
Pennsylvania. 

The General State Authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania recently com- 
pleted the construction of a million dollar 
recreational lake near the old Lyman Run 
Civilian Conservation Corps camp which 
buildings are still in good condition. Dur- 
ing the depression we had eight CCC camps 
in Potter County. It appears to me that the 
Galeton area would be a fine location for an 
Army installation or convalescent camp as 
we have land, pure mountain air and water, 
finest hunting and fishing in ‘the eastern 
part of the United States. We also have a 
need for these facilities as our foundry 
closed in October 1949, laying off 150 male 
employees, and some are on the relief rolls 
and others are drawing unemployment com- 
pensation. This would give employment and 
purchasing power in an area which is cer- 
tainly in need of consideration at the earli- 
est date possible. 

I refer you to the June, 1950 edition of the 
Coronet magazine which clearly indicates 
what the people of “Galeton, the Friendly 
Town” have gone through and what they 
have accomplished, and that they are still 
determined to go forward. 

I feel confident that Potter County can 
contribute a great deal toward the defense 
effort, and may I also suggest that the proper 
authorities investigate the possibilities of 
developing this area as it has a great deal 
to offer. 

With best wishes and kindest personal 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE CROSETTO, 
Owner and Publisher, the Leader- 
Dispatch, Galeton, Pa. 





FoRTUNE SMILES ON “FRIENDLY TOWN” 
(By Ann Fields) 


As the little one-coach train puffed along 
the lonesome wishbone of track skirting the 
Allegheny Mountains, a happy chorus of 
children sang: “Back to Galeton—we're going 
back to Galeton.” 

The children were from fhe sweltering 
streets of New York City’s lower East Side, 
which they were leaving behind to become 
the summer guests of strange mothers and 
fathers in the heroic little town of Gale- 
ton, Pa. 
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When the train came to a halt in the 
heart of Galeton, half the population was 
on hand to meet the children. There were 
hugs and gay shouts as each youngster 
hunted the mother whose name was writ- 
ten on the card pinned to shirt or blouse. 
And anxious Galeton mothers, taking a child 
for the first time, eagerly read tags to find 
the boy or girl assigned to them. 

The children were representative of the 
great metropolitan melting pot—Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew—of Prench, Spanish, German, 
and Italian descent—for the mothers of 
Galeton play no favorites. They simply 
say: “Send me a child.” And now here were 
the children, happy, carefree—thinking only 
of the sunlight and the fishing, the green 
yards and miles of forests. 

They could not know, nor would they 
know, that their coming meant genuine 
sacrifice on the part of the little town. 
For the people of Galeton have been hit by 
almost every possible disaster. Destroyed 
three times by fire, washed out by floods, 
their giant lumber and tanning industries 
closed, they have watched their population 
shrink from 4,100 to a mere 1,800 And yet, 
they have refused to admit defeat. 

Schooled by hardship and solitude, the 
people of the near ghost town have learned 
a philosophy of living that is unique in our 
time. It has become a kind of foik-religion 
with them to think of others. No one can 
be a stranger in Galeton, and the atmosphere 
of friendly peace and happy living has made 
it a second spiritual home for the so-called 
tenement kids. 

The children are guests of the fresh-air 
fund, a program sponsored by the New York 
Herald Tribune to give vacations to city 
children who can’t afford them. The fund 
pays train fare, and the homes into which 
they go take care of their meals and recrea- 
tion. 

Speaking of the town and its people, one 
of the executives of the fund summed it up: 
“You might say,the people of Galeton are 
sharing what they have with magnificent 
pride—God bless them.” 

To the children assigned to Galeton, it its 
a dream town. Tucked in a green valley of 
eastern Potter County, it is hemmed in by 
two chains of the Alleghenies. Fickle 
Pine Creek, sometimes rambling, sometimes 
boisterously rushing, divides the town in 
two. Deer roam in herds, fox and porcupine 
scurry through the brush, and streams are 
abundant with fish. 

Into this paradise come the children from 
Manhattan, many of whoia have never even 
seen a live cow orchicken. Wonderful things 
happen to them, and to their summer par- 
ents as well. 

For example, little Ann, an Italian child, 
was taken into the home of Danny del Grasso. 
Danny, survivor of a wartime torpedoinz, had 
had 5 years of military service when, with his 
wife and a pension, he came back to the 
quiet and peace of hs mountain town. 

The Del Grassos fell in love with little Ann, 
kept her all summer, and visited her later in 
New York. Next year they brought her back, 
along with her brother, and had the mother 
and father and one other child as visitors for 
a week. 

Little Marilyn, age 11, almost didn’t make 
it to Galeton, which she now considers would 
have been high tragedy. Mr. and Mrs. Nick 
Hitzell live in the factory section where 
houses are old and many unpsinted. Nick 
Hitzell works in a small factory that makes 
powdered milk. They have two children of 
their own, and their worry was that a city 
child might be disappointed with their sim- 
ple way of living. 


There was no need to worry. Little Mar- 


flyn took one look at the spreading lawn, the 
huge trees and the stream running by the 
door, and gave a delighted, whoops! 

The man who started Galeton on its happy 


career is the Rev. Robert S. Cocks, minister 
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of the Presbyterian Church. The Rev. Mr. 
Cocks had been active in the work of the 
fresh air fund during a pastorate in New 
York, and when he came to Galeton he in- 
vited his congregation and other churches to 
participate. He was astounded at the whole- 
hearted response. Eight churches (includ- 
ing three from nearby communities) came in, 
as well as all civic organizations. 

The minister himself took four robust 
boys ranging in age from 8 to 11. He cooked 
for them, took them hunting, fishing, and 
swimming, and trained them to help him 
with bachelor housekeeping. 

“They ate me out of house and home,” 
he says, “putting on weight even with my 
cooking. I don’t know which of us loved it 
most.” 

Since one of the boys was a Catholic, the 
Reverend Mr. Cocks took him to mass on Sun- 
day morning. Then the lad looked after the 
house while the minister preached his own 
11 o’clock sermon. 

The Galeton hosts are all plain working 
people, but there is no lack of entertain- 
ment for the children. Every day is full of 
magic for them. Everybody wants to en- 
tertain them—and does. And they give the 
children the time of their lives. 

The favorite treat is what is called “put- 
ting the deer to bed.” Each night, cars 
loaded with children drive out of town and, 
as the caravan creeps along, spotlights play 
on fields and hillsides where hundreds of 
deer graze unconcernedly, ignoring the pro- 
cession. 

Unintentionally, the youngsters have been 
a means of focusing attention on the plucky 
town and its hard-luck history. Back in 
1885, the Galeton section was the largest 
hemlock and pine empire in the world. Into 
this timber bonanza moved the Goodyear 
brothers, Frank and Charles, buying an 80,- 
000-acre tract. Then the combine ripped 
through the hills, cutting 50,000,000 feet of 
timber annually, tearing the bark from the 
great trees to feed the tanneries and leaving 
the trunks to rot on the ground. 

More and more men were needed as faster 
and faster went the saws. Giant tanneries 
sprang up. A horde of itinerant workers 
moved in. The railroad yards alone had a 
crew of 700 men, with up to 10 trains a day 
pulling out, loaded with Galeton’s lumber 
gold. 

More homes were needed and built. A 
raucous, rowdy, robust town replaced a placid 
village. Liquor flowed, guns barked, gam- 
bling houses ran round the clock. 

Then, through the ghost of the once- 
green forest, swept a fire which blotted out 
almost the entire business section and hun- 
dreds of homes. Patiently, Galeton set about 
rebuilding. But the fire came again in 1899, 
and still a third time in 1916, and destroyed 
all of Main Street. 

Then, one day in 1920, the boom was over. 
The raped hills were barren areas, and the 
timber barons and the floating population 
moved on. In the years that followed, little 
Galeton really knew hard times. There were 
no jobs, no industries. But the faithful 
people stuck it out. 

In 1942, nature struck the hapless town 
again. This time a raging flood tore through 
Pine Creek. Railroad tracks were ripped 
apart, homes were uprooted, farms destroyed, 
and the people fied to the hills for their 
lives. 

A second flood came in 1946. When it 
was all over Galeton was shut off, isolated 
from the world. No railroad remained to 
take them out or bring the world in. The 
once-teeming car barns and sheds were 
empty. No one cared whether a train ran 
to Galeton or not, 

But the people cared. A meeting was 
called of local businessmen, for in the heart 
of the town were several large railroad build- 
ings, now unused, which could be turned 
into a foundry. A committee was appointed 


to contact the Lennox Furnace Co., which 
needed additional foundry capacity, and per- 
suade them to open a branch in Galeton. 
Finally, the manager agreed, provided the 
people of Galeton would put up $15,000 to 
help get the buildings back in order and show 
good faith in the new industry. The hard- 
pressed little town subscribed not $15,000, 
but $30,000, and the Lennox foundry has 
been a lifesaver, employing 150 men. 

The people of Galeton now hope that 
United States Highway No. 6, which was once 
an impersonal “hurry road” through their 
town, will soon be clogged with vacationers 
from Washington, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, who seek peace in the woods and hills, 
Meanwhile, the local streets are filled with 
smeared jerseys and sun-tanned legs as 44 
laughing, happy children mingle with Gale- 
ton’s own. 

The struggles of the people along the creek 
and their wholehearte’ sharing among them- 
selves and with others have become a part 
of everyday living. Their reward, they feel, 
came in the words of a little girl who had 
spent two summers with them. As she tear- 
fully boarded the train for New York, she 
said: 

“If I can’t come back here, I don’t ever 
want to go any place.” 





Shipment of Rubber to Communist China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the remarks made yester- 
day by the distinguished senior Senator 
from California (Mr. KNnow.anp], in 
which he stated he had just received an 
article from a paper published in Hong 
Kong, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article which appeared in the 
Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum nearly 1 week 
before the Senator’s remarks yesterday. 
The article is entitled “The British At- 
titude Hard to Understand.” 

I also ask to have printed an article 
entitled “‘United States Slaps New Ban 
on Use of Rubber,” which appeared re- 
cently in the press. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
article in the Forum states that “10,000 
tons of rubber are on the high seas en 
route to Communist China from British 
Singapore.” It is also stated that “Brit- 
ish woolen goods exports to Red China 
shot up from $2,000 in December 1949, 
to $300,000 in December 1950.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum] 
THE BRITISH ATTITUDE Harp TO UNDERSTAND 

It is difficult to understand the British 
Government’s policy in respect to shipments 
of goods and materials to Red China. 

Here is a story from the London bureau of 
the Baltimore Sun: 

“Ten thousand tons of rubber are on the 
high seas en route to Communist China from 
British Singapore, and the British Govern- 
ment says it has at present no intention of 
stopping the shipment. 
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“The -ubber valued at more than $9,800,- 
000—is being carried in two ships.” 

Then we read this from another source: 
“British woolen goocs exports to Red China 
shot up from $2,000 in December 1949, to 
#300,000 in December 1950. And in the same 
related periods, British shipments of assorted 
machinery, also vehicles of various kinds, 
rose from a few thousand dollars to hundreds 
of thousands.” 


UNITED States SLaps NEw BAN ON 
Use or RUBBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Government 
Monday banned or limited use of natural 
rubber in more than 40,000 civilian products, 
ranging from inner tubes to falsies. 

The order is to be effective March 1. 

The order, which will be issued formally 
by the national production authority (NPA) 
in a day or two, bans use of natural rubber 
in some items and limits it severely in others. 
Sporting goods are hard hit. 

Officials said the order will not mean any 
cut in over-all production of rubber goods 
since synthetic rubber may be used wherever 
the use of natural rubber is banned. 

An average of only 15 percent natural rub- 
ber was allowed for the production of most 
small and medium-sized automobile tires, 
but those over 7.10 inches can be made with 
22 percent. 

Natural rubber use in heavy duty truck 
tires ranged up to 92 percent and to 100 per- 
cent in airplane tires. No natural rubber 
will be permitted in passenger car and light 
truck tire tubes. 

Smaller auto tires now are being made 
with 25 percent natural rubber, while larger 
passenger car tires are manufactured with 35 
percent. Present limitations on the tire in- 
dustry permit auto tires with 35 percent nat- 
ural rubber. 

NPA said none of the restrictions will af- 
fect the appearance, performance or safety of 
the rubber items, adding that about 300 rub- 
ber industry officials helped draft the order. 

NPA said the order is aimed at holding 
civilian consumption of natural rubber to 
25,000 tons a month. It averaged slightly 
higher than that this month and last. 

There was speculation that the action 
might be followed by an order cutting auto 
tire prices because of the mandatory reduc- 
tion in the use of more expensive natural 
rubber, 





The Federal Tax Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Bewildering Tax Structure 
Needs an Overhauling,” which appeared 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer on March 4 
last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BEWILDERING TAX STRUCTURE NEEDS 
AN OVERHAULING 

Next to military defenses and safeguards 
against inflation, this country badly needs 
simplification of its entire hodgepodge tax 
structure, Federal, State and local. 

Not only are taxes reaching staggering 
proportions, they are so many and so com- 
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plex that we doubt Dr. Einstein, even with 
the aid of a mechanical brain, could keep 
track of them. 

Everybody knows that, in addition to in- 
come taxes, corporation taxes, sales taxes, 
property taxes, school taxes, and so on, there 
are hundreds of hidden taxes on practically 
everything we eat, wear, and use. 

But that’s not all. According to a study 
by the Tax Foundation, New York, and 
printed in its magazine, Tax Outlook, many 
States, searching high and low for new 
revenue, have taxes based on trades, occupa- 
tions, foods, and manufactures. For in- 
stance, Virginia has an apple excise tax; 
Colorado, a tax on bedding manufactures; 
Idaho, a beans excise; Maine, a blueberry 
tax; Texas and Maine, a tax on bank-night 
awards; and Florida and Vermont, a tax on 
copyrighted music. 

In addition Massachusetts taxes enter- 
tainment on Lord's day; Delaware has a 
feed dealers’ tax; Indiana, a tax on fertilizer 
inspection; Oregon, a hop inspection tax; 
Georgia, a tax on mattress inspection; Kan- 
sas, a quail tax; and California, a tax on up- 
holstered furniture. 

These are only a few samples. And the 
United States Government, the State, and 
the municipalities are always on the alert 
for something else to tax. With Federal 
taxes soaring, Pennsylvania and Philadelphia, 
among other States and cities, are on the 
hunt for new taxable items. 

Congress and State and local governments 
should make a vigorous attempt, not only to 
cut out extravagance, but to revise and sim- 
plify their taxes to take a little of the pres- 
ent worry off confused and weary taxpayers. 
Certainly not only the total cost but the 
bewildering multiplicity of seen and unseen 
taxes is a rank injustice to the millions of 
Americans who want to be good citizens but 
are being driven crazy by complex, often 
overlapping, tax demands on their hard- 
earned pay. 


Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, Before Wisconsin Builders’ 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, March 5, it was my pleasure to ad- 
dress a joint conference of the Wisconsin 
Builders’ Association and the Madison 
Builders’ Association on the theme 
Building America’s Values. I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
my address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

BuILDING AMERICA’S FUTURE 
(Address by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Re- 
publican of Wisconsin, before Wisconsin 

Builders’ Association, Madison, Wis., Mon- 

day, March 5, 1951) 

It is a great privilege to be back in the 
capital of our State to address this important 
gathering of leaders in the field of construc- 
tion. 

Certainly there are few more inspiring 
themes than that of “building.” Yes, I know 
that you gentlemen who have put on the 
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landscape thousands and thousands of 
splendid structures—that you get a tremen- 
dous sense of satisfaction when you look 
about your community and see the huildings 
which you have developed from the drafting 
board to the foundation. Today, our entire 
country is building in a new way—building 
the bulwarks not only of our own defense, 
but of the defense of western civilization. 
BUILDING AMERICA’S VALUES 

Speaking to you, therefore, as builders, 
may I say that what we need is more men 
with the building concept and less with the 
“tearing down” idea. In other words, what 
we need to do is build up the great values 
which have characterized the American 
scene. 

Of course, you and I know that there are 
times when the only way to put up a new 
structure is to tear down an obsolete old one. 
But you have to be mighty sure that you are 
not tearing down something far more 
beneficial than what you are building up. 

During the 1930's this country spawned a 
great number of fuzzy-minded people— 
some supposedly well-educated—who want- 
ed to tear down the structure of Amer- 
ican society, to tear down the free-enterprise 
System, to tear down the constitutional sys- 
tem. They wanted to replace it with some 
such structure as that of the Soviet Union, 
a structure which is nothing but a new 
disguise for the old idea of human slavery, 
a structure based on the fanatic idea that 
man is a materialistic brute who must be 
controlled and who must be dictated to in 
every single essential of his life. 


THE TEARERS-DOWN INSIDE GOVERNMENT 


The result of this spawning of the “tearer- 
downers” is shown in the headlines of 1951. 
More and more instances are coming to 
light where these wrong-minded individuals 
got key positions in the Government and 
proceeded to tear down from within. 

* Today, a subcommittee of our Senate Judi- 

ciary Committee is making a complete in- 
vestigation of these tearer-downers and the 
extent to which the Department of Justice 
has interpreted or misinterpreted the anti- 
subversive law which we in the Congress 
enacted. 


HOW AMERICA CAN BE TORN DOWN 


You and I know that there are many ways 
by which an individual can tear down. He 
can tear down by spreading hatred among 
his friends, neighbors, business associates, 
and acquaintances—hatred between classes, 
religions, races, regions. He can tear down 
by constantly expressing a philosophy of 
gloom, fear, pessimism, and anxiety. He can 
tear down by actively becoming a seditionist, 

The only ways to combat such an individ- 
ual is by the public light of exposure and by 
the healing forces of truth. 


THE ONE BASIC ISSUE OF OUR TIME 


And, speaking of public light, let us re- 
member that we in Washington have been 
working on bringing before the public atten- 
tion the crucial issues involved in the shap- 
ing of America’s future foreign policy. I 
believe that the discussion which has been 
held on the Wherry resolution has been 
tremendously constructive to the future of 
our Nation. 

Now, my friends, there are many aspects 
of your own building situation that you and 
I could discuss—for example, the newly re- 
quired licensing of commercial construction, 
the tightening of building credit restric- 
tions, and a great number of other regula- 
tions which have recently been enacted by 
Washington officialdom. All are worthy of 
your study and mine. And, yet you and 
I know that there is only one real crucial 
issue in our time, and that is this issue of 
war or peace, survival or destruction, free- 
dom or slavery. And so with your kind per- 
mission, I should like to devote these 
thoughts to this great issue. 
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USING BEST POINTS OF EACH VIEWPOINT 

I am not one of those who feels that there 
is a monopoly of truth on any side of this 
great discussion. I believe that each of the 
differing viewpoints which has been ex- 
pressed most prominently by former Presi- 
dent Hoover, by Senator Tart, by Senator 
WHeRrRY, by Senator CONNALLY, etc.—that 
each of these viewpoints has some element 
of truth and justice, and that what we ought 
to do is distill from all of these various 
ideas a basic policy statement which will 
clarify the issue and serve unite—not 
divide—the American people. 

POINTS OF AGREEMENT ON FOREIGN POLICY 

There is a tremendous amount of agree- 
ment among these various approaches, just 
as there is considerable disagreement. Let 
us not forget therefore, these points on 
which practically every one is agreed: 

1. Russian communism does present a 
menace to the American way of life. The 
world is so contracted that every nation is 
in every other nation’s backyard 

2. America has no alternative but to build 
up her defenses so that she is second to 
none i~ the world, particularly in air force 
and naval power. 

3. America cannot hope to match the mass 
land armies of the Soviet Union. 

4. America must not allow herself to be 
sucked into another Korea-like trap in which 
we are bled in a costly venture which can- 
not possibly achieve complete success. 

5. The only way that unity can be attained 
is by having the President consult with the 
Congress as a full partner. 


PRESIDENT DOES HAVE WIDE INHERENT POWERS 


6. The President already has sufficient au- 
thority to station cecupation forces abroad, 
and as a matter of fact over 100,000 Ameri- 
cans are now located in Germany and 
Austria. 

7. The President already, moreover, has 
sufficient authority to deploy United States 
Naval and Air Forces abroad in order to 
maintain an outlying ring of bases for the 
defense of our country, and, yes, if need be, 
for possible offensive operations and he has 
done so and is so doing. 

What, then, is in dispute if practically all 
of these points are in complete unanimity? 


IT IS CONGRESS WHICH SHOULD IMPLEMENT PACT 


Well, for one thing there is a dispute as to 
whether or not the President has inherent 
power to decide independently to contribute 
American troops to an international land 
army. 

Involved in this question is whether or not 
the North Atlantic Pact is self-executing or 
whether it requires congressional act for im- 
plementation. I personally feel that there 
is a moral obligation that Congress should 
determine the policy in relation to imple- 
menting the Atlantic Pact with ground 
troops. 

My basic conviction on the matter is that 
the Congress and the President must try to 
come to agreement on the basic essentials of 
defense of Western Europe. This makes it 
absolutely necessary that the President con- 
sult with the Congress in the actual formu- 
lation of policy. By consultation I do not 
mean merely reporting to the Congress after 
a decision has been made. Congress repre- 
sents the people. It must never and will, 
I trust, never become a mere rubber stamp 
of the Chief Executive. 


UNITED STATES’ OWN DEFENSE IS PARAMOUNT 


Now, my friends, practically no one has 
urged that America send an unlimited num- 
ber of troops abroad. I for one, of course, 
have completely rejected any such proposal. 
Obviously we cannot send sO many troops 
abroad as to: 

(a) Strip our own continental defenses 
of essential manpower. 

(b) Give Europe the notion that Uncle 
Sam all by himself is going to defend it, and 
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the European countries need do little, if 
anything, in their own behalf. 

AMERICA MUST PROVIDE WORLD LEADERSHIP 

But I have said it before, my friends, and 
I think that it is urgent that I repeat it, that 
there can be no retreating from history. 
Whether we like it or not, there is simply one 
country in the remaining free world which is 
the hope of mankind, and that country is, 
of course, the United States. 

We cannot and will not retreat from our 
miiltary, political, and spiritual obligations. 
When a tremendous fire is blazing in your 
town or mine it is up to the fire chief to lead 
his men in putting out that fire. This does 
not mean that the fire chief should try to 
do the job all alone, or, for that matter, 
that he should sit back in the fire house to 
see if his men can do the job all by them- 
selves. 

It should be the role of the leader to be 
right on the scene, to coordinate, to encour- 
age and to give the benefit of his experience 
and know-how. But yes, if necessary, he 
must be ready to man a hose himself. How- 
ever, the whole fire department has to work 
together as a team. The members of the fire- 
fighting forces cannot start to argue who has 
the right to use the hose in putting out the 
fire. 

In other words, my friends, I do not think 
that it is time for the Congress or the Presi- 
dent to knock each other out in a dispute as 
to who has the power todo what. Teamwork 
is essential regardless of who has the power, 


PEOPLE HAVE LOST CONFIDENCE IN 
ADMINISTRATION 

Now I personally feel that much of the 
present foreign-policy dispute would have 
been avoided if there had been justified a 
greater confidence on the part of the Ameri- 
can people in the present administration. I 
feel that this administration has lost much 
of the confidence of the people, largely due 
to its own mistakes. It made an agreement 
as to occupied Berlin, for example, but failed 
to even provide a cow path to it. It naively 
gave Joseph Stalin pretty much what he 
wanted in Europe and Asia, and never sought 
a concession in return. It negotiated with 
him in a series of secret agreements on the 
silly idea that Stalin was a right-good fellow 
who would keep his bargain. And the ad- 
ministration committed a great number of 
other blunders. I say that wholly aside from 
partisan differences. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that the 
American people are so disturbed and con- 
cerned about their future. Naturally, too, 
when with each day’s newspapers, we read 
more and more reports of casualties of our 
boys in Korea, there isn’t any American who 
does not wince at the thought of these young 
smiling faces, fallen in combat on the frozen 
battlefields of that far-off peninsula. There 
isn’t any single American who does not seek 
in his inward heart for a way that will pre- 
vent the further spilling of blood. 


ALLIED WEAKNESS INVITES WAR 


But, my friends, in this present period, 
weakness and timidity will definitely not pre- 
vent a further spilling of blood. On the con- 
trary, strength and strength alone—moral 
strength and physical strength—are neces- 
sary for this present critical hour. When 
there is a pyromania—a fire maniac (like 
a fanatic Communist) free in town, the only 
thing that will deter him is the presence of 
a lot of cops on the beat. If he doesn’t see 
any cops on the scene while he is roaming 
the streets, there is more likelihood that he 
will proceed to set fires. 

If, however, he sees practically every corner 
patrolled by a well-armed policeman and 
backed by an alert and intelligent citizenry, 
that fire maniac will think twice before he 
sets fires. 


PRESENCE OF UNITED STATES TROOPS WILL HELP 
PREVENT WAR 


So the basic question over this European 
troop resolution boils down to whether or not 


the cops should go on the beat before the fire 
has started or whether they should go after 
the fire has started. It is my personal feeling 
that the presence of a small number of 
American troops will prevent the fire from 
breaking out in the first place. 

We cannot and should not contribute a 
completely disproportionate number of 
United States troops as we have in Korea. It 
is only stating a fact that I point out to you 
that it is American boys by and large who 
have one the bleeding and dying on that 
battle front. This lopsided situation must 
not happen again. We are willing to carry 
our fair share of the load, but we are not 
willing to carry the entire brunt all by our- 
selves. 


YOUR LETTERS ARE WELCOME 


I receive a tremendous amount of mail 
from Wisconsin on both sides of this prob- 
lem. I welcome all expressions which come 
to me, whether or not they agree with my 
own views. I earnestly consider the views 
of my constituents. All I ask of them is 
that they, in turn, consider the fact that 
by colleagues and I are trying to arrive at 
an honest, sound decision which will accord 
with the best interests of our own American 
people first and foremost. 

We recognize that any policy which is 
harmful to America is in the long run harm- 
ful to the world. We recognize that any 
policy which strengthens America strength- 
ens the foundation of freedom in the world, 


PREVENTING RUINING OF A DOLLAR 


In the final few moments, I should like 
to turn to the subject of economic strength 
and leadership just as I have already spoken 
of military and political leadership. 

We recognize that a solvent America is 
absolutely necessary if she is to meet her 
challenges. That is why I have reyeatedly 
suggested on the Senate floor, and iv is why 
I will continue to suggest certain actions 
designed to save the taxpayers’ money and 
prevent further inflation. 

I know that there isn’t a man or woman 
in this audience tonight who is not con- 
cerned about the continued ruinous depre- 
ciation of the dollar. We all realize that the 
100-cent dollar has become a 40-cent dollar. 
Why? Well, in part, due to spendthrift poli- 
cies of Government which have resulted in 
more and more cheap printing-press money. 
Now what are we going to do about it? 

I have made four suggestions: 

1. The armed services procurement pro- 
gram must be tightened so that every single 
dollar provided to our Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces, gets 100-cents in value. There must 
be greater coordination among the procure- 
ment agencies, and our military services 
must recognize that while we will eagerly 
give them every penny that is necessary, 
this is not an excuse for extravagance or 
wastefulness on their part. 

2. A second way of securing economy is by 
postponement of all proposed projects not 
absolutely essential right now to the na- 
tional defense. You know, my friends, when 
a country is in a crisis, it is no time to be 
indulging in luxury pursuits. 


WE NEED EFFICIENCY EXPERTS IN AGENCIES 


3. A third suggestion that I have made is 
that Congress set up efficiency committees 
which will actually check into every Govern. 
ment agency on excess manpower, excess 
functions, etc. We know that Senator Byrp’s 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nones- 
sential Expenditures has done a fine job; but 
what we need is an actual pool of trained 
efficiency experts—men such as those whom 
you would hire to look into your own com- 
pany to learn how to save money in very 
specific ways. 

I shall follow through on this matter of 
setting up such efficiency committees in 
order to put the agencies on their notice 
that the Congress is ready, willing, and able 
to cut down on unnecessary appropriations, 
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4. Still another approach for saving money 
is by utilization of the latest technical weap- 
ons which will make unnecessary any at- 
tempt at having, for example, a hundred 
divisions or any such unsound total. In 
other words, if we can tap the technical 
genius of American industry by turning out 
superplanes and other essential new weap- 
ons, guided missiles, etc.—if we can do that— 
we will help assure defense without attempt- 
ing to match Russia’s mass land power. 

Now, my friends, these are but four ways 
by which we can achieve this great economy 
objective. The sum and substance of what 
we are aiming at is that we balance the 
budget by pay-as-you-go financing and by 
cutting out all unessential items. The net 
effect to you and to me and to the man 
in the street is that we will protect the value 
of the dollar, which means the purchasing 
power that is available to every American 
family. 


CONTINUED RELIANCE ON DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


May I conclude now on a note which I 
believe is appropriate to this solemn hour in 
American history. On another occasion, at 
the establishment of this Republic, the 
founding fathers of this great Nation ex- 
pressed in no fewer than four specific ref- 
erences in the Declaration of Independence 
our universal dependence on God. May I, 
therefore, recall to you these references 
which I think can guide us today as they 
guided the patriots of 1776: 

1. In the first sentence, the authors of 
this great charter of our freedom wrote: “To 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them.” 

2. Then in the second sentence, they 
wrote: “That all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights.” 

3. Then in the next to the last sentence: 
“Appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world.” 

4. Then finally, my friends, the authors of 
the Declaration of Independence wrote in 
the final sentence: “With a firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence.” 

With that same firm reliance today, with 
that same faith which we are told moves 
mountains, I know that America will be ade- 
quate to the challenges of this challenging 
hour. Thank you. 





The Key to Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
signed by a clergyman dealing with a 
book entitled “The Key to Peace.” The 
article is entitled “Superficial Book,” and 
appeared in the Washington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SUPERFICIAL Book 


(Under the above title, the National Cath- 
Olic Welfare Council here has released the 
following review of a book called Key to 
Peace, by Clarence Manion, Notre Dame's 
law dean. The assistant director of the 
social action department of NCWC says the 
book may insult our allies and “is likely to 
do a lot of harm.” The book is currently 
being serialized by the Times-Herald.) 
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(By Rev. George C. Higgins, assistant di- 
rector, social action department, NCWC.) 

Clarence Manion, dean of the law school 
at the University of Notre Dame, recently 
published a book entitled “The Key to Peace,” 
which has aroused a degree of public interest 
out of all proportion to its length and im- 
portance. 

One reviewer—Walter Trohan, well known 
correspondent for the Chicago Tribune-—— 
refers to it unqualifiedly as “the finest 
politico-spiritual study of America I know.” 

“I read it twice in one night,” he says, 
“have returned to it many times, and ex- 
pect to do so as far in the future as my 
road may go.” Others have praised it just 
as highly. 

LIKELY TO DO HARM 

Under the circumstances, therefore, it is 
more than a little embarrassing for the pres- 
ent writer to be among the first to sound a 
sour note and suggest that The Key to 
Peace is a very superficial book. 

Our discomfiture is all the greater in view 
of the fact that the book is obviously well-in- 
tentioned and so deeply spiritual and reli- 
gious in tone. Nevertheless, we cannot help 
but think that it’s likely to do a lot of harm, 
particularly if it falls into the hands of 
our beleaguered allies in the struggle for 
international peace. The free nations of the 
world are likely to be insulted—as they have 
a right to be—by its exaggerated “Ameri- 
canism” and its all too conspicuous con- 
tempt for “Europeanism,” whatever that may 
be. 

IMPLIED INDICTMENT 

Inasmuch as Manion is a Celtic name, the 
present writer—a fellow immigrant, two 
generations removed—is particularly bewil- 
dered by the author's implicit indictment of 
the Republic of Ireland. 

Dr. Manion says, by obvious implication 
if not in so many words, that the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Ireland (and of 
all other nations on God's green earth, with 
the sole exception of the United States of 
America) holds to “the proposition that 
Government once installed is unlimited in 
its power over its subjects.” 

His thesis is that “Americanism offers the 
only valid formula for the ultimate achieve- 
ment” of the ideal of human brotherhood. 
The “genuine and really precious diamonds 
of human civilization,” he says, are to be 
found “only in this—the United States of 
America.” It is unfortunate, he adds, that 
“every political system in the un-American 
world officially and categorically denies the 
sacredness of human personality.” 

If this means anything at all, it means 
that Ireland (among other countries) is 
either actually or potentially a totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

Dr. Manion’s definition of “Americanism” 
is a mixture of fact and personal opinion. I, 
for one, couldn't possibly accept it as it 
stands, any more than I could possibly go 
along with the following generalization from 
an address he delivered on February 9 before 
the First Friday Club of Detroit: 

“For a quarter of a century many influen- 
tial people in America have flirted coyly with 
Socialist-Communist economics, Socialist- 
Communist sociology and Socialist-Commu- 
nist materialism in general. The flirtation 
becomes an outright scandalous association 
in many, if not most, of our schools and col- 
leges, and from them it invaded our poli- 
—_ =F" 

“Most of our schools and colleges,” in other 
words, are teaching Socialist-Communist 
economics and Socialist-Communist soci- 
ology. 

We simply don’t believe it. And we don’t 
think Dr. Manion can prove it. Or as the 
Latin motto puts it very bluntly: “What is 
freely asserted can be just as freely denied.” 

But Dr. Manion's definition of “American- 
ism” is beside the point. Sois mine. Ameri- 
cans can agree to disagree, amicably and 


sincerely, about this and similar issues— 
such as the extent of Socialist-Communist 
teaching in our schools and colleges—as long 
as the argument is kept within the family. 

On the other hand, however—unless we 
have completely misunderstood the meaning 
of this morning’s headlines—Americans can 
ill afford to go around insulting the honor 
of all the other free nations of the world by 
condemning the whole kaboodle of them (in- 
cluding Ireland, I insist) as totalitarian dic- 
tatorships. The United States of America is 
a wonderful place in which to live, but it’s 
probably not as good as Manion says it is, nor 
are the other free nations of the world 
(including Ireland) quite as bad. 


BRITISH SOCIALISM 


Take the case of British socialism as an 
example. Dr. Manion writes it off in sweep- 
ing generalizations as a “totalitarian” sys- 
tem of government—communism on a slow 
train. The professor is entitled to his own 
opinion, of course, and is unquestionably on 
solid ground in his opposition to unneces- 
sary governmental intervention in the field 
of economics. 

Let us not forget, however, that there is 
another side to the picture of British so- 
cialism. 

Our information is that approximately 75 
percent of British Catholics voluntarily vote 
the Labor ticket ard that the bishops of 
England have publicly and officially ruled 
that Catholics are free to belong to the 
Labor Party if they so desire. I myself hap- 
pen to know a lot of British priests who 
belong to it. 

That doesn’t mean, of course, that British 
socialism is better than Americanism, nor 
dces it mean that the bishops and the Cath- 
olic clergy and laity of England are com- 
pletely satisfied with the program of the 
Labor Party. It does seem to mean, how- 
ever, that the bishops of England—unlike Dr. 
Manion—have not yet decided that the pro- 
gram of the British Labor Party is totali- 
tarian. 

I t' ink the rest of us can afford to be as 
tolerant as the bishops. 
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Break the Inflation Stalemate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. EUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED i TATES 


Wednesday. March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the February 28, 1951, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor there ap- 
peared an editorial which merits con- 
sideration by Congress. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BREAK THE INFLATION STALEMATE 


Few fires would be put out if firemen 
stopped to argue who should make the first 
move or take the greate> risks in tackling a 
blaze. But isn’t that about what America’s 
anti-inflation firemen are doing today? 

Everybody is against inflation, but vir- 
tually every economic and political group 
is holding back, insisting that somebody else 
make the first move to halt it. The stale- 
mate between those who seek price rises 
and those who press for wage increases is 
bad enough. But on the governmental 
front the deadlock between the economy- 
first advocates and the taxes-first school is 
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even more harmful. For it is delaying 
teamwork between the executive and legis- 
lative branches on the essential steps to deal 
with the causes rather than the symptoms 
of inflation. 

The basic hope is for measures to siphon 
off the pressure of excess buying power. 
Three principal steps hold promise. Higher 
taxes, curbs on credit, and measures to en- 
courage saving. Congress is directly respon- 
sible for the delay in taxes. The people 
should make it clear that they prefer to 
pay fair taxes rather than tribute to the 
cruel caprices of inflation. 

Congress finds an excuse if not a reason 
for delay on taxes in the failure of the execu- 
tive branch to move more resolutely against 
inflation. Many Congressmen have declared 
that they will not vote taxes until assured 
that nondefense spending will be cut. They 
were outraged by the President’s inclusion 
of costly social welfare projects in the budget. 

There must be economy. If the Govern- 
ment is going to ask citizens to tighten their 
belts, it must show a willingness to do some 
reducing itself. Those shiny new social ex- 
periments should be laid on the shelf; sav- 
ings that will not destroy efficiency can and 
should be squeezed from all Government 
costs—including those for defense. This is 
not wholly up to the President. Congress 
can cut the budget. It can revise legislation 
in which it has given expensive favors to 
special-interest groups. It can move to 
tighten credit. : 

But President Truman might well take the 
lead. He could offer to drop the fancy non- 
defense spending from the budget. He could 
more urgently drive for economies in the 
executive departments. He has now ap- 
pointed a committee to study additional 
ways to curb credit through the Federal 
Reserve Board. He could give more positive 
support to such measures—-even at the risk 
of some damage to the Government's market 
for bonds. He could more resolutely back 
price and wage controls—even where they 
pinch politically powerful groups. 

Such leadership would leave Congress with 
no shadow of excuse for slacking in the fight 
against inflation. It could not long hold 
back and dodge the voting of higher taxes. 
Mr. Truman has chosen able men for the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. We expect 
a good job on the production and controls 
ends of the problem. But their efforts can 
be largely nullified unless the President and 
Congress act vigorously to take off the infla- 
tion pressures through taxes, credit curbs, 
and the promotion of saving. 

Unless the Government soon shows real 
determination to take these basic measures 
against inflation the public will continue to 
try to buy ahead of rising prices—and 
thereby push them up another notch. But 
once the executive and legislative branches 
display even a firm intention of stopping 
inflation much of this pressure will subside. 
Let the fire chief lead the way, and the fire- 
men will have to stop arguing about whether 
economy should go hefore taxes or taxes 
before economy. Tackling the fire as a team, 
they can put it out. 


Grain and Food Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp, a letter I 
have received from Peter Weinhardat, of 
Glen Ullin, N. Dak., dealing with the sub- 
ject of grain and food prices. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Gen Uxtzin, N, Dax., March 3, 1951. 
Hon. WriuraM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: We reac so much about a set 
price on wheat in parity of other goods. 

You know that wheat is selling for $2.13 
today. How can we pay all the taxes forced 
upon us, and for the high-priced machinery. 
One three-bottom plow costs $390; a 10-foot 
drill between $800 and $900; a 10-foot self- 
propelled combine $5,000; and every other 
item is out of line with our commodities. 

In 1943 I purchased a 9-4-foot press drill 
for $316. Wheat sold around $1.54; now 
wheat is a little over $2 and the drill $800. 
Why do we have to go broke under a monop- 
olized system; under a free people Constitu- 
tion? We have no free bargaining; the prices 
are all the same wherever we go 

What about the antitrust law passed in 
1914, I believe? The larger a company or 
owner gets, the worse we common people are 
off, because they control the prices by money 
power. 

I want to let you know honestly that we 
farmers cannot exist under this tax and 
profiteering system. One crop failure, and 
the farmer has to mortgage some property or 
land. 

I break even and farm 480 acres. Now I 
need a barn bad, but I don’t know whether 
enough money can be made to pay for it. 
This little barn will cost me more than I 
can sell cattle for in 4 years. 

Mr. LANGER, we know and see that the 
odds are against us but we as free people can- 
not, nor dare not, do or say something. If 
we do we are called Communists. There are 
taxes imposed upon us that are unconstitu- 
tional, but we are at war, we are told. ButI 
think we are only at war to impose those un- 
just and destructive taxes. 

Mr. LANGER, the only thing that is free is, 
we can work 24 hoursaday. And if we want 
to be loved or admired by some, then give 
everything away, then you are a patriot. 

I don’t expect you, Mr. LANGER, to try and 
change this situation alone. I don't believe 
that some of our leaders know what is going 
on, and I also don't believe some of them care 
about the common people, because a human 
being is the cheapest weapon, and want to 
destroy some of them anyway. 

Yours truly, 
PETER WEINHARDT. 





Minority Opinion on the Proposed Merger 
of Colorado Interstate Gas Co. and 
Canadian River Gas Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, January 29), 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, today Commissioner Buchanan, of 
the Federal Power Commission, rendered 
a minority opinion in the matter of the 
proposed merger of the Colorado Inter- 
state Gas Co. and the Canadian River 
Cas Co. 


Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
Cheyenne, and other cities in the Rocky 
Mountain area being served with nat- 
ural gas by these companies are grow- 
ing so rapidly that new supplies of 
natural gas must be obtained. If the 
proposed merger is approved, I am as- 
sured that a pipeline will be built 
promptly; the Canadian River Gas Co. 
reserves will be protected from the en- 
croachment of competing gas producers; 
and an adequate supply of gas for these 
communities will be forthcoming. I 
urged the Federal Power Commission to 
look with favor on the proposed merger, 
provided, of course, that the terms of 
the merger are reasonable and in the 
public interest. 

I have read Mr. Buchanan’s minority 
report with surprise. I disagree com- 
pletely with respect to his pessimistic 
conclusions. All of the points which he 
raises were before the Commission when 
the case was heard and they were re- 
jected on their merits. 

The important point, which Mr. Bu- 
chanan apparently has failed to grasp, 
is that an adequate supply of gas for 
Colorado consumers, and not the price 
of gas, is the issue in this particular 
matter. Denver now enjoys, and will 
continue to enjoy under the merger, 
lower natural-gas rates than many other 
cities. For example, in 1949, the Den- 
ver home owner who heated his house 
with gas and who used 20,000 cubic feet 
of gas monthly—a typical bill—paid 
43.8 cents per thousand cubic feet, or a 
total of $8.87. This is in startling con- 
trast to the Fort Worth, Tex., family, 
deep in the heart of the gas and oil 
country, who paid 59.8 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet, or $11.96 for 20,000 cubic 
feet. Colorado Interstate’s wholesale 
rate at the Denver City gate at 17.1 
cents per thousand cubic feet is one of 
the lowest rates in the entire country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a copy of my letter to Chair- 
man Wallgren, of the Federal Power 
Commission, a copy of an editorial which 
appeared in the Denver Post of March 
3, 1951, and a copy of Commissioner 
Bucheanan’s press release of March 7, 
1951, regarding his minority opinion, 
which I have just referred to. 

There being no objection, the copy of 
the letter, the editorial, and the press 
release were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Fepsrvuary 26, 1951. 
Hon. Mon C. WALLGREN, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mon: I am much interested in the 
proceeding now pending before the Federal 
Power Commission, in which Colorado Inter- 
state Gas Co. seeks authority to acquire the 
natural gas leases, gas wells, and pipeline 
facilities of Canadian River Gas Co. For 20 
years Colorado Interstate has been supplying 
natural gas for distribution mM all the prin- 
cipal communities in my State, and has per- 
formed an outstanding job. The citizens of 
Colorado have benefited greatly from the 
sound business practices of the company. 

Regulation by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has been beneficial, too. A substantial 
rate reduction was made in 1942. In 1947 the 
Commission authorized the building of a 
pipeliie to Kansas to obtain additional gas 
from the Hugoton field. The proposal now 
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before the Commission strengthens the gas 
supply for Colorado and provides for an ad- 
ditional delivery of badly needed gas. 

I understand that the proposal now under 
consideration would put in Colorado Inter- 
state the ownership of large gas reserves in 
the Panhandle field now owned by Canadian 
River. By reason of the ownership Colorado 
citizens would be assured of a gas supply for 
many years at a very low rate. A contract 
between the two companies, under which gas 
from the Canadian company’s reserves is 
available to Colorado Interstate, has been be- 
fore you a long time, but I am advised that 
you object to certain features of that con- 
tract, and that is holding up the building of 
a second pipeline from Colorado to Texas. 

I realize that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion will protect the public interest and ap- 
prove the terms of the proposed merger only 
if reasonable and in the public interest. I 
have no knowledge as to that matter, but I 
do urge upon you the importance of an as- 
sured gas supply for the citizens of Colorado. 
There are no complaints about the present 
rates and no agitation for lower rates. The 
only worry is with respect to delivery of a 
sufficient supply. In view of the constant 
increase in the prices of coal, oil, and other 
necessities of life our citizens are not likely 
to complain about rates for gas which were 
fixed on the basis of 1940 costs. 

It is my understanding that no increase in 
rates will result because of the merger; and 
unless other costs increase beyond the pres- 
ent levels, there will not be any request for 
higher rates in the near future. 

I repeat, the most important consideration 
is an adequate supply of gas. Unless the 
terms upon which Colorado Interstate would 
acquire this fine gas reserve are clearly un- 
reasonable, I am convinced that the welfare 
of the people of Colorado will be served by 
the Commission's approval of those terms at 
a very early date. 

I hope that an early decision will be forth- 
coming so that the proposed second line to 
Texas can be constructed. It takes time to 
build such a line; and unless action is 
speeded up, the allocation of pipe already 
arranged for this job may be withdrawn. 

Sincerely, 
Epwin C. JOHNSON. 


[From the Denver Post of March 3, 1951] 


Approval by the Federal Power Commission 
of the proposed merger of the Colorado Inter- 
state Gas and Canadian River Gas Cos. is 
welcome news to Denver. It insures an ad- 
ditional supply of natural gas for this city 
before next winter. And assurance is given 
that the merger will not increase gas rates. 

Merger of the two companies is necessary 
to increase the borrowing capacity of Colo- 
rado Interstate so it can finance an $18,- 
000,000 expansion of its pipeline system. 
This includes construction of a 215-mile line 
from the Amarillo, Tex., gas field to Kit Car- 
son, Colo., where it will connect with the line 
running into Denver from the Hugoton, 
Kans., field. That will take care of increas- 
ing gas demands in Colorado and Wyoming 
and leave a comfortable surplus. Senator 
JOHNSON, of Colorado, and Congressman 
Rocers, of Denver, merit commendation for 
their efforts to speed up FPC action. 


[Federal Power Commission press release] 


COMMISSIONER BUCHANAN FILES STATEMENT 
DIsSZNTING From FPC A: .2ION IN APPROVING 
Cotorapo INTERSTATE GaAs Co.-CANADIAN 
River Gas Co. MERGER 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7, 1951.—Com- 

missioner Thomas C. Buchanan has filed a 

statement dissenting from the February 28 

decision of the Federal Power Commission 

authorizing Colorado Interstate Gas Co. to 
acquire and operate the facilities of Canadian 

River Gas Co. 
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Mr. Buchanan said he was dissenting “be- 
cause (1) in my opinion the decision un- 
justifiably deprives the gas consumers of 
Denver, Cheyenne, and the Rocky Mountain 
area of a saving in gas rates of approximately 
$800,000 on an annual basis; and (2) the 
decision is completely at odds with funda- 
mental principles of regulation vigorously 
espoused by this Commission and approved 
by the United States Supreme Court.” 

In his 20-page dissent, Mr. Buchanan re- 
viewed in detail the history of the two com- 
panies and the merger plan, under which 
Colorado is acquiring Canadian from South- 
western Development Co. through a plan 
which will, among other things, give South- 
western title to all liquid hydrocarbons asso- 
ciated with the natural gas underlying 
Canadian’s acreage. 

Mr. Buchanan asserted that the merger is 
entirely one of increased gains for the stock- 
holders. He said that Southwestern will re- 
ceive more than $20,000,000 from natural 
gasoline revenues while the value of its stock 
holdings, which cost it nothing in the first 
instance, will be increased by several million 
dollars. 

Commissioner Buchanan said that “I am 
not objecting to Colorado’s stockholders 
making a profit from the sale of their stock 
holdings. That is one of the privileges of 
our free enterprise system. But where free 
enterprise and the public interest come into 
conflict through a public utility which Con- 
gress has expressly made subject to regula- 
tion, the situation is different and the con- 
gressional policies must prevail without 
choice.” 

Discussing the effect on the rate payers, 
Mr. Buchanan said that through the merger, 
the gas consumers and not Colorado's stock- 
holders pay Colorado’s cost of acquiring 
Canadian’s stock which, he said, has already 
been paid for by Colorado. 

“This is the first instance, to my knowl- 
edge,” Mr. Buchanan continued, “where a 
regulatory agency has sanctioned the diver- 
sion of operating revenues to pay for the 
stock of another utility corporation. Colo- 
rado’s customers will continue to pay a fair 
return and depreciation on Canadian’'s net 
investment of approximately $9,000,000, but 
in addition, will have to pay Colorado's cost 
of acquiring Canadian’s stock amounting to 
more than $20,000,000. In my opinion this is 
an unreasonable and unconscionable burden 
on the gas consumers of Denver, Cheyenne, 
and the Rocky Mountain area.” 

Concluding, Mr. Buchanan stated: “My 
dissent does not mean that I am opposed to 
a merger if the public interest were fully 
protected. Quite the contrary. A merger in 
the customary or orthodox sense, without the 
diversion of Colorado's operating revenues to 
Southwestern as payment for Canadian’s 
stock, would have been in the public interest. 
No such proposal, however, is before us.” 


Near East—New Center of Infection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I am in- 
cluding, as part of my remarks, an article 
that appeared in the Evening Star on 
March 7 by that well-known commenta- 
tor Mr. Constantine Brown, who clearly 
points out the danger that exists in the 


Near East today as it affects the Moslem 
world. I commend this article to all 
Members who are interested in the sub- 
ject of peace in this vital area of the 
world: 


New CENTER OF INFECTION—MOSLEMS FROM 
INDIAN OCEAN TO ATLANTIC IN STATE OF FER- 
MENT DUE TO RED PROPAGANDA 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Regardless of whether the news from Egypt 
about the rebellion in Morocco and repres- 
sions by French troops is exaggerated or not, 
the Moslem peoples from the Indian Ocean to 
the Atlantic are in a state of ferment today. 

Popular meetings have been held from 
Karachi to Cairo protesting alleged drastic 
French methods of reprisal and demanding 
freedom for the Moroccans. 

Normally this would be a symptom of a 
minor condition which could be cured with 
tact and patience. Unfortunately, in the 
present world tension the addition of an- 
other potential center of infection could have 
serious repercussions on western prepara- 
tions against aggression. 

The Muscovites are playing a cagey game. 
They do not attempt to propagate commu- 
nism among the millions of Arabs. They rep- 
resent themselves as the torchbearers of 
nationalism, freedom and equality among 
peoples. The Arabs have not had the same 
chance as the peoples of Europe to see the 
Soviet brand of freedom. They resent the 
French and British, whom they accuse of 
continuing a policy of colonialism, which 
has been abandoned in other parts of the 
world, particularly the Far East. 

Russian propaganda shows that the Mo- 
hammedans of Indonesia, for instance, have 
their own national government, without in- 
terference of any kind on the part of their 
former masters, the Government of the Neth- 
erlands. They also are reminded that an- 
other overwhelmingly Mohammedan country, 
Pakistan, is as free and independent as the 
free western nations. 

The rulers and leaders of the Arab king- 
doms can see easily through the Soviet 
game. But the people themselves—and par- 
ticularly the young intelligensia—are so anx- 
ious to emulate their brethren who have 
obtained complete independence that they 
are inclined to speed up the move for com- 
plete political and economic liberty, even at 
the price of a physical struggle. This is 
bad news for our military men in the present 
crisis. 

Military forces of the European nations 
are dependent on the oil resources of Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, and Iraq. In the event of a 
conflict with the U. S. S. R. in Europe, it 
will be almost impossible for us to provide 
the Allied air forces, navies, and mechanized 
units with needed gasoline and oil from the 
United States. This not only would be diffi- 
cult physically, but Western Hemisphere sup- 
plies would not be sufficient for the enor- 
mous requirements of a military campaign 
in which gasoline and oil will play a pre- 
ponderant role. 

Moreover, although this matter is seldom 
discussed in public, the top military strate- 
gists believe that if Russia starts an aggres- 
sion much earlier than is expected, North 
Africa will play a far more important role 
than any other part of Europe: 

France, Belgium, and the rest of the con- 
tinental Western European nations may be 
overrun. This happened in 1940. But the 
aggressors would have as hard a time as the 
Nazis had in World War II to establish them- 
selves solidly on the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, so long as the native inhab- 
itants continue to be friendly to the west, 

The fact that the Arabs in Morocco, Al- 
geria, and Tunisia remained faithful to 
France in its direst hours and were friendly 
to the American and British forces in No- 
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vember 1942 when the invasion was made, 
was of great help to the American com- 
mander, General Eisenhower. 

If they had been in the ugly mood they 
are reported to be in today, there is no 
question that things would not have run as 
smoothly as they did. In addition to these 
international considerations, which can af- 
fect the free world’s war effort, the reported 
restlessness of the Arabs in North Africa can 
impair greatly France’s own military pre- 
paredness. 


Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolutions protesting the 
present political division of Ireland and 
the presence of British troops therein by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 


Whereas the present political division of 
Ireland, whereby a part thereof is subject to 
British rule, is not in keeping with the prin- 
ciples of self-determination and is not based 
on the racial, economic, or historical back- 
ground of the people of Ireland: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts recommends that the Congress of 
the United States be urged to use its influ- 
ence to abrogate the present political division 
of Ireland, and to protest the presence of 
British troops in that country; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of Congress and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this commonwealth. 

In house of representatives, adopted Feb- 
ruary 21, 1951. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, 
Clerk. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, Febru- 
ary 28, 1951. 

InvING N. HaypDEN, 
Clerk. 

Attest: 

Epwarp J. CRONIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


_—_—_—_— 


Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, there are those who say that Hurope 
is the only vital area to our national 
security. Mr. Constantine Brown, the 
outstanding columnist, writing in the 
February 25 issue of the Sunday Wash- 
ington Star, indicates that the Far and 
Middle East are just as important. 
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Under unanimous consent, I am includ- 
ing the article as part of my remarks: 


Europe ISN'T THE ONLY AREA VITAL TO OUR 
Security—FarR AND MuppLeE East ARE 
TERMED JUST AS IMPORTANT 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Those who listened to the testimony and 
colloquy between Pentagon representatives 
and memters of the Senate Poreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services Committees last 
week are puzzled over interpretations put on 
those hearings, to the effect that there are 
important differences between the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government. 

The Senators and the spokesmen for the 
Armed Forces agreed that the four American 
divisions, which it is intended to send to 
Europe this year, are more of a morale 
booster for our allies than a force which is 
able to defeat the Russians if they attack 
in the next 12 months. 

The witnesses and the members of the two 
committees also agreed that congressional 
approval would be very important, since it 
would show the world that the American 
people are united in their decision to resist 
communism at home and abroad. 

Finally, Secretary of State Acheson and 
the representatives of the Military Establish- 
ment concurred with the views of the Sena- 
tors that we must utilize to the fullest extent 
all other military forces outside the Atlantic 
Pact which are willing to join in the defense 
of Europe. They want the 81 available com- 
bat divisions of Spain, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and Turkey to join with the Atlantic forces 
as soon as possible. 

Nobody seems opposed to the plan that an 
American force—limited, according to Secre- 
tary Marshall, at first to only four additional 
divisions—is ecsential to bolster the fighting 
willingness of our allies. None of the mili- 
tary men expressed the belief that such a 
force could by itself stop the Reds in their 
tracks. 

BROADER PICTURE 


They all agreed that all other non-Com- 
munist forces should be permitted to join in 
the defense set-up. They all agreed that 
American air and naval power can be only 
an adjunct of the general defense plans of 
free Europe. Nobody vaguely suggested that 
we abandon Europe. 

Meanwhile, it has become obvious to all 
but the politically blind that our own pres- 
ent task is not confined to “saving” Western 
Europe alone. In the present conflict with 
the U. S. S. R. and her satellites there are 
two other immediately critical areas: The 
Far East and the Middle East. They are as 
vital to our national security as Europe is. 

A good deal of emphasis is placed on 
Europe’s raw materials and manpower, 
which totals 200,000,000. But the Far and 
Middle East, with a population four times 
as large as Europe’s and with vast resources 
of basic raw materials, are mentioned only 
casually by advocates of Europe first. 

The point of view of some of our legisla- 
tors, that our responsibility for the security 
of our continent extends equally to the 
Asiatic Continent, is seldom heard or fully 
appreciated. And yet, it is fully appreciated 
by the military men, who cannot insist on 
its importance because the politicians in 
the executive branch of the Government do 
not want it emphasized at this time. 

These are the same political considera- 
tions which have prevented us from fully 
enlisting the support of the large available 
forces of the Mediterranean countries. Gen- 
erals Eisenhower, Bradley, and Vandenberg, 
as well as Admiral Sherman, have urged for 
some time that we bring the Mediterranean 
states into the defense set-up. These na- 
tions have a military potential which is be- 
lieved to have slowed down Soviet aggressive 
aims in Europe. 


CONDITIONS FAVOR REDS 


While the West is capable, with the sup- 
port of the Spanish armies, of fighting a de- 
laying action against the Red forces in the 
west, the threat of a military operation on 
the highly sensitive Soviet underbelly—Bul- 
garia, Romania, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, all of which are hankering for libera- 
tion—could cause definite collapse of any 
Red aggression against the West. Thus, the 
European picture appears less glowing to 
some professional strategists than it is gen- 
erally painted. 

The situation is far less favorable in Asia, 
where Russian aggression is now in full 
swing. 

In the Far East we are fighting a seesaw 
battle with the Chinese Communists in Ko- 
rea. They have poured about 60 of their 
best divisions against the numerically in- 
ferior United Nations forces. These have 
been checked. But so long as no diversions 
are created on other fronts in the Far East, 
the Chinese commander in chief, Gen. Chu 
Teh, will be able to use fresh troops out 
of the pool of 400 divisions he now has 
available. 

So long as we refuse the proferred help 
of the Chinese Nationalist armies in Formosa 
we risk a continuation of the futile loss of 
life in Korea and cannot put the brake on 
Communist plans in Indochina, Malaya, 
Burma, and Indonesia. Chu Teh knows that 
as long as the United Nations are not re- 
lieved by the creation of a second front, he 
can hold us in North Korea while his re- 
serves operate freely in the south against 
the French, the British, and the newly cre- 
ated Asiatic independent states. 

He is firmly convinced that we will not 
bomb the lines of supply and the industrial 
centers which are providing his armies with 
arms and ammunition from Manchuria. And 
whenever he is ordered by Moscow he can 
use his vast reserves in theaters of opera- 
tions which may be far more important to 
Russia's plans this summer than Korea. He 
can hold us at the thirty-eighth parallel, 
while the rest of his forces are performing 
bigger and better deeds for the Kremlin. 

The situation in the Middle East is equally 
alarming. With the exception of Turkey 
there is not a single military power in that 
area. Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Iran, are the 
most vital spots which concern the western 
defense planners, since they contain vast 
resources of Oil. 

Russia cannot hope to fight a successful 
war against the West without adequate oil 
supplies. She has important oil resources 
in the Baku area, at Grozny in the Caucasus, 
in the Ploesti region of Romania, and some 
additional supplies along the Volga, in Po- 
land, and in Austria. But considering the 
great requirements of modern ‘weapons, 
tanks, trucks, planes, and ships, the avail- 
able quantities are nowhere near large 
enough to wage a long war. Hence, the U. S. 
S. R. must obtain the oil resources of the 
Middle East. 

The extremely mild and courteous atti- 
tude of Stalin himself toward Iran, coupled 
with our own indifferent attitude toward 
that country, appears to give the Russians 
the advantage in that oil-rich area. Nobody 
in Washington or in London will be sur- 
prised to hear that the Teheran Government 
has decided to nationalize the oil flelds by 
paying off the stockholders of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co., and later to hear that the 
new commercial agreement between Russia 
and Iran gives the U. S. S. R. practical con- 
trol over that important source of strategic 
materials. 

This has not been accomplished yet, but 
appears to be in the making. And the more 
we give the world the impression that we 
are confining our efforts mainly to Western 
Europe and the more we say that America’s 
security will be in a desperate plight if we 
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do not put all our eggs in the Western Euro- 
pean basket, the more the Middle East will 
lean toward full cooperation with the U. S. 
Ss. R. 

The Arab countries, which have even larg- 
er quantities of oil—Saudi Arabia and Iraq— 
are instinctively friendly to us. But they 
are completely powerless to meet a Russian 
aggression, once the U. S. S. R. has estab- 
lished itself by a friendly agreement in Iran, 
Both of these oil-rich countries have armies 
which can be described best as military po- 
lice. They are even less prepared to cope 
with a Communist aggression than the “:uth 
Koreans were last summer, 


RICH PRIZES 


But neither we nor the British have the 
necessary strength at this time to help them 
effectively. Our limited available ground 
forces are ear-marked for Western Europe. 
The British are no better off. Air and naval 
power cannot stop the Russians in the Mid- 
dle East. 

We may be able to pinprick the Russians 
with our Air Force from land bases in Af- 
rica or from carriers. But on the admis- 
sion of Admiral Sherman, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and General Vandenberg, the 
Air Force Chief of Staff, naval and air pow- 
er alone cannot succeed against an aggres- 
sion by land forces, supported by an air 
umbrella. 

Arabia and Iran are, in the opinion of most 
military men, far richer prizes for the Rus- 
sians at this time than Western Europe, be- 
cause of their unlimited oil resources. Much 
emphasis has been placed on the danger to 
us if Russia were to take over the Western 
European industries and its skilled workers, 
But these, in a moment of tragic necessity, 
could be reduced to impotence by the Air 
Porce. 

This is not the case with the oil supplies. 
Oil wells can be destroyed by air bombard- 
ment, but this would be only a temporary 
condition, since they can be drilled in other 


, parts of the vast oil fields. 


The defense of that area, say our military 
in off-the-record conversations, can be as- 
sured by the acceptance of all Mediterranean 
nations into the coalition as full partners. 

But whatever means for the protection 
of the oil nations may be, it is essential that 
we not overlook the fact that Russia has a 
keen eye On the Middle East, where it can 
find the oil for a long war and also can deny 
us the same advantage with little effort at 
this time. 





Exchange Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 6, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the final analysis, unless we of 
the free world win the war for the minds 
of men against the totalitarians, we can- 
not place final reliance upon success on 
the battlefield. We must sell the Ameri- 
can system, our ideals of freedom and 
democracy, to th2 young men and women 
who will be the leaders of the other coun- 
tries of the world tomorrow. 

The various programs for exchange 
students are the best example of fruit- 
ful work in this field. Under unanimous 
consent, I submit an article from the 
Sunflower Tocsin, published at Indianola, 
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Miss., describing the experiences of an 
exchange student in Mississippi: 


GOVERNMENT PROGRAM MAKES GERMAN Boy 
Happy AT BLAINE 


Twenty-year-old blond William Wufka has 
rosy cheeks, twinkling blue eyes, and a 
graphic conception of democracy in action. 

Wilhelm, or William, as we call him in 
America, is a bright-faced German youth who 
is studying Mississippi agriculture and Amer- 
ican democracy on the 240-acre Delta farm 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Fisackerly, 5 miles 
northeast of Sunflower. 

Jointly sponsored by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and a division of the 
United States Department of State, William's 
entry to the United States was arranged 
under the direction of the Mississippi Farm 
Bureau and many families of warm-hearted 
Americans. He arrived in Mississippi last 
July 1 and will return to Ciermany this July 
to take first-hand observations of American 
life back to his native Germany. 

Last week this writer spent a day with 
William, and observed a remarkable adjust- 
ment in a boy with an eagerness to do a good 
job in his mission to America. 

When this writer arrived at the Fisackerly 
farm William was busily sloshing through 
thawing ice to dump sweet-smelling bales of 
lespedeza hay into racks for the varied live- 
stock on the farm. He placed the cured hay 
before some 197 head of feeder sheep. Then 
he shucked ears of corn for Duroc Jersey 
brood sows, and he leaped over a stall door to 
sift mixed feed in troughs for 10-month-old 
Aberdeen Angus heifers. 

Less than an hour earlier William, dressed 
in a maroon corduroy sport coat and comfort- 
able American slacks and shoes, waved fare- 
well to school chums on a Sunflower County 
school bus and entered the large white house 
of the Fisackerly’s. William is a freshman 
student at Sunflower Junior College. He di- 
vides his time between class work, home 
work, farm chores, and a normal social life 
with boys and girls in the neighborhood. 

The life, William will tell you, is vastly dif- 
ferent from that of the 10 previous years of 
his life. 

In a little stone house at No. 94 in the 
village of Mallersdorf, Bavaria, there’s a 
comely brown-eyed brunette 24 years old, 
named Herta. She is 50 percent of William's 
remaining immediate family—his only sister. 
She wonders how William is making out in 
English-speaking America. She is anxious 
for July 1951, when William comes home. 

Herta and William, teamed up by fate to 
overcome many humanly depressing ob- 
stacles, remember well, when as children, 
they lived in a castle at Karlsbad, in Czecho- 
slovakia, where their father was overseer of 
some 500 acres of land. He was mayor of the 
village. 

Then came war. William’s two brothers, 
Walter and Erich, entered the German Army. 
His mother contracted a disease and died 
in 1943. In 1944 Brother Erich was repormed 
missing in action against the Russians in 
the vicinity of Illman Sea. 

VE-day, May 8, 1945, William was 16 years 
old. The American and Russian armies met 
head-on in their east-west slash across Ger- 
many. Russian soldiers occupied Karlsbad 
and took Father Wufka away. Walter was 
placed in a concentration camp and later re- 
leased. Father Wufka was unheard of again. 

German subjects were asked to move into 
Germany proper, so William and Herta left 
their destroyed castle and boarded a train 
with thousands of Germans and headed back 
into Germany. William was now 16. Herta 
was 20. 

At Mallersdorf, Bavaria (a part of Ger- 
many), the pair rented a part of a house and 
set up housekeeping with the 280 pounds of 
luggage and housewares which they brought 
with them, 


Herta obtained employment as a secretary 
in August 1947, 14 days after their arrival. 
Her salary provided for their most critical 
needs—and in March 1948, William enrolled 
in a German farm school, or landwirtschaft- 
schule. 

Under this school plan William and other 
German youths worked on farms during crop 
months and attended classes from November 
through March. 

During his second year an announcement 
was made in the school that a scholarship 
was being offered to top German students, 
providing for a year’s study of agriculture 
and democracy in America. 

William applied for the scholarship and 
following an intensive screening, was selected 
over seven other boys in Mallersdorf. Next 
he was interviewed in Niederbayern or Reg- 
ensburg. William was accepted as one of 
138 boys and 36 girls to come to America 
for the democratic and agricultural study. 

On June 14, 1950, a troopship steamed from 
Bremerhaven Harbor. Nine days later eager 
German youths lined the ship's rails to snap 
pictures of the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor. 


Unity? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I should like to insert the following 
letter by Mr. J. Webb Saffold to the edi- 
tor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, which 
appeared in that paper on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 28, 1951: 


WRITER TO Epitor SAys Unity Is ESSENTIAL 
To SuRVIVAL; SEEKS Basis For It 


UNITY? 


EprTor, PLAIN DEALER. 

Str: Unity is now the basic essential to a 
wholehearted national effort to meet the 
crisis of the Russian menace to world peace 
and our American way of life. Stirring ap- 
peals for unity are being made hourly by 
prominent people and it is obvious that un- 
less we first have real national unity at home 
we cannot save the nations abroad. 

But it takes more than stirring pleas and 
promises to gain real unity from the Ameri- 
can people. They must have a solid, and 
adequate basis for unity, a sufficient confi- 
dence in their leaders to enable them to 
rally round those leaders and give them 
wholehearted support without hesitation or 
mental reservations. Such confidence the 
American people do not have in their present 
leaders who are the Truman-Acheson-Mar- 
shall grcup. Why? “Look at the record” as 
a great genuine Democrat used to say. For- 
mer President Franklin Roosevelt prided 
himself upon being “left of center,” but the 
Truman administration has prided itself 
upon being centered in the left. From the 
very start it has pursued a policy that has led 
this Nation rapidly down the road to social- 
ism and done it in the name of democracy. 

That policy has done much to build Rus- 
sia up from a second-class power into the 
colossal threat of the most powerful totali- 
tarian nation on earth today and the Amer- 
ican people know this to their sorrow finan- 
cially and in every other way. We are now 
reaping the whirlwind from the wind that 
the Roosevelt and Truman administrations 
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have sown and we are literally and morally 
“in the red.” Now this same administra- 

inst 
that Red Russia which it has helped so much 
to build up, especially in China, and it is 
the mad scramble of the Snare Deal to get 
over on the American side of the fence in 
time to save itself and this nation that is 
causing the furious maelstrom of confusion 
in Washington today. 

The men who have led us into this tragic 
mess are not the men to lead us out of it. 
They are in power, they are the government 
and the law so they can take our sons and 
fathers from us and sgnd them to die on 
frozen foreign battlefields. They can tax 
us beyond our capacity to pay and so destroy 
our ability to support the national effort, 
and they will smear any man as an isola- 
tionist who does not agree with them and 
can put any man in jail who refuses to 
hand out his very living to support policies 
which he opposes. But they cannot force 
any man to give them wholehearted loyalty 
in support of men and policies which he 
feels in his heart are wrong, and which are 
simply more of the same thing which this 
Nation has suffered continuously for the 
past 15 years. That record is only too well 
known to the people of America; just a brief 
résumé of it is-sickening to any real Amer- 
ican, especially those mothers who have lost 
a son in Korea. That record is what begets 
the firm conviction that this beloved land 
of ours has been sold down the Volga River, 
and a surprising number of citizens have 
said just that to me in recent weeks. 

It is impossible to heal a wound until 
you get all of the infection out of it, no 
matter how many fancy bandages you put 
on it. I refuse to “unify” around the men 
and policies that have led us into this appar- 
ently bottomless morass, but I will gladly 
give my full support to men who are rooted 
and grounded in basic American principles 
as stated in our Constitution which is the 
rock on which this Republic (not democracy) 
was built. It is because politicians (not 
statesmen) have departed from. these 
principles that we find ourselves in this 
predicament today and unless we have real 
leaders who will return to those principles 
we do not have a Chinaman's chance to sur- 
vive in this great crisis regardless of how 
many billions of our inflated money we hand 
out, how much production we achieve, or 
how many millions of the flower of our young 
manhood pour out their American blood on 
foreign battlefields. 

Unity is given, it cannot be enacted nor 
extracted and it will only be given if and 
when it is deserved. 

J. Wess SaFFo.p. 

CLEVELAND. 


American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as the Sen- 
ate knows, my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SparKMAN], is 
one of the United States representatives 
in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. In the Birmingham News of 
February 21, 1951, there appears a most 
timely and interesting article by Mr. 
McClellan Van der Veer, the distin- 
guished editor of the News, entitled 
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“JoHn SPARKMAN’S Hope of Peace.” I 
ask that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

JoHN SPARKMAN’s Hope oF PEACE 
(By McClellan Van der Veer) 


Back home in Alabama JOHN SPARKMAN 
Monday talked about his hopes for peace and 
national security. He gave a remarkable ex- 
temporaneous exposition of American foreign 
policy in an address at Jacksonville State 
College. He pursued the subject in extended 
personal conversations. He was, as usual, 
lucid, frank, sincere. Much of encourage- 
ment and reassurance must have been ob- 
tained by many who heard him, although 
JoHN SPARKMAN is not one to minimize the 
continuing gravity of the world situation, the 
frightful costs it is now exacting, the per- 
sisting danger of far greater conflict. 

Our junior United States Senator, how- 
ever, is a strong supporter of our Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. He believes that it 
has gotten substantial results and may pro- 
duce still greater achievements, though he 
would not claim it has been perfect or 
guided by unerring foresight. It is easy, he 
says, to criticize one phase or decision in a 
many-sided foreign policy, and on that basis 
condemn a whole program. But that is not 
a fair or intelligent approach to the matter, 

As a very able and highly respected Mem- 
ber of the Senate, as a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, as one of the dele- 
gates to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, JoHN SrarKMan is exceptionally 
qualified to appraise the international crisis. 
He flatly disavows ability to foretell with 
assurance what is coming. He is no super- 
ficial optimist. But he has clear ideas as to 
the general lines along which he believes 
this Nation should work; he is himself work- 
ing vigorously along those lines; he believes 
progress has been made in some particulars; 
he does have hope for the future. 

So confused and uncertain does the situa- 

ion appear to many Americans at times 
that they are not infrequently tempted to 
feelings of bewilderment, discouragement, 
and helplessness. It is good, and inspiriting, 
to obtain a clear conception of what so com- 
petent, highly placed and sincere a student 
of the Nation's present position is thinking. 
This is an attempt to grasp and pass on the 
outlines, at least, of that conception, 


WAR NOT INEVITABLE 


JOHN SPARKMAN does not believe that gen- 
eral war is inevitable. On that he is em- 
phatic. What are the bases of his hope in 
that respect? 

A demonstration of the will and the ability 
to withstand aggression, he thinks, may lead 
to a decision by the Kremlin to enter into 
negotiations that may produce a real settle- 
ment. 

It is to be remembered that no perfect 
peace has ever been made, that governments 
are naturally influenced to a great extent by 
national interests, by expediency, by many 
other factors in reaching agreements. When 
agreements can be reached that are in the 
interest of all concerned, they have a good 
chance of enduring. 

If Stalin and his associates are convinced 
that they have no favorable prospect of serv- 
ing their own ends by a continuation of their 
recent tactics, including the maintenance of 
& vast military establishment, they may clear 
the way for a settlement. 

But can any reliance be placed in any 
agreement with Moscow? 

JOHN SPARKMAN points out that an individ- 
‘ual leader’s own reliability, or lack of it, 
would not be the only factor in any such 
settlement. Stalin or any other dictator may 
take arbitrary action, making for war or 
peace, but even dictators must function 


within a set of conditions which may greatly 
curb their tendencies to excess. 

The Russian leaders are generally consid- 
ered to be very calculating as to their moves. 
They may make many mistakes. They may 
at times be governed by impulse and mis- 
conception. But it can at least be hoped 
that the Russian leaders can be construc- 
tively influenced by an over-all situation 
making both aggression and noncooperation 
for peace very uninviting and unprofitable. 
And thus conceivably they might be brought 
not only to an agreement but to a continuing 
aherence to that agreement. 

At least, in JoHN SparkKMan's view, that is 
the objective toward which we should in- 
domitably persist, as long as possible. 

President Truman and Secretary Acheson 
have repeatedly emphasized unity and 
strength among the free nations as the pos- 
sible basis for a settlement with Russia. One 
of the criticisms of the administration—not 
without point and force—has been that along 
with the emphasis on force there has not 
been an adequate continuing persistence in 
quest of effective negotiations. Now the ad- 
ministration, with its emphasis on our per- 
sisting desire for an acceptable settlement in 
Korea and its proposals for a general peace 
discussion by the four-power Council of For- 
eign Ministers, seems to be making more 
positive moves in that direction. 

But it is to be remembered that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to carry on such a program 
while intensive efforts are under way to 
arouse peoples to a tremendous defense ef- 
fort involving great sacrifice. The dangers 
calling for such sacrifice must be seen if such 
an effort is to be of maximum effectiveness. 
If dangers are seen, distrust, fear, and ani- 
mosity are bound to be intensely evoked. 
Such trends do not make for the most favor- 
able conditions for peace talks. 

Even so, as Senator SPARKMAN sees the 
record, our Government has steadfastly put 
peace as its fundamental objective—and still 
does. 

At what point of the upbuilding of western 
strength might it be hoped that effective 
negotiations could go forward? Who knows 
just where that point is? And who, aware 
of the perils of an arms race, particularly in 
this atomic age of heightened fear, can fail 
to realize that the nations suddenly may be 
precipitated into illimitable conflict? 

But in every course there are dangers. 
And in a dual policy of firm strength and 
calm, peaceful intent, Senator SPARKMAN sees 
the best hope of preventing another world 
war and moving onward in the establish- 
ment of international cooperation for true 
peace. This is a high and supremely diffi- 
cult objective. But the Alabamian does not 
by any means consider it absolutely un- 
attainable. 

As for negotiations, he believes that we 
should constantly make it clear that we are 
ready to discuss differences. He, like Gen- 
eral Marshall, believes that we should be 
first to respond and act in behalf of any 
chance to advance real peace. 

JoHN SPARKMAN is not inclined to estimate 
the odds as to another world war. We can't 
know what the men in the Kremlin will do, 
he says. If they want war, they can quickly 
produce it. If they really want peace, they 
can clear the way for it. But as to just what 
they will do, we can only speculate and hope. 
Anc trust in strength and a resolute, active 
will to peace. 


THE XOREAN SITUATION 


Senator SPARKMAN believes United Nations 
forces should remain in Korea, at least for 
the time being, under present military con- 
ditions, in pursuit of the goal of frustrating 
aggression and establishing a unified, free 
nation. But he admits that we might be 
confronted by a situation which would make 
it wise to withdraw. 

He is impressed, on the other hand, by the 
confidence expressed by our military leaders 
that our forces cannot be decisively defeated. 
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He hopes that the Chinese Communists 
May come to the conclusion that their whole 
adventure is costing too much and failing 
to show any promise of attaining its end, and 
therefore may be disposed to an acceptable 
settlement. 

That seems to summarize Mr. SPARKMAN’S 
conception of the Korean struggle now. But 
he does add that abandonment of Korea now 
would open a vast far eastern area to much 
more effective Communist infiltration. 

Many other able students are not as hope- 
ful as Senator SPARKMAN seems to be that a 
satisfactory conclusion of the struggle in 
Korea can be wrought. It is not easy to have 
confidence that the Chinese Communists, 
with their low regard for human lives, will 
be shot and blasted into a willingness to 
accept a really free Korea. But it can be 
hoped that the new Good Offices Committee 
of the UN Assembly, which this week is re- 
newing peace efforts will be able to find a 
way of progress. 


PROGRESS SEEN IN EUROPE 


Senator SPARKMAN sees very concrete and 
heartening results from our efforts to check 
Communist expansionism in Europe. He 
points to our aid to Greece and Turkey as 
having been notably effective. We turned 
to such steps, he said, only after persistent 
efforts to work with the Russians had failed. 

Mr. Acheson, the Senator said, first sug- 
gested the underlying idea of the Marshall 
plan in Mississippi, and then General Mar- 
shall further developed it at Harvard. It 
has been a wonderful success in SPARKMAN’S 
estimation, having stopped the advance of 
the Communists in Western Europe, particu- 
larly in Italy and France. 

Then came the North Atlantic Defense 
Pact. Our own human and material re- 
sources, together with those of Western 
Europe, give us a great security potential. 
The defense program now under way in the 
west aims at swift and adequate translation 
of that potential into reality. If Western 
Europe were lost, the balance would swing 
dangerously the other way. 

In our Senate’s ratification of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the area it covers has be- 
come our own defense area in which SparK- 
MAN maintains the President has clear power 
to deploy our troops—just as he has power 
to deploy them in Alaska or other parts of 
our own territory. The Senator emphasizes 
the Senate approval of this defense program 
in its ratification of the treaty. The issue 
here is no longer political, but military, he 
contends. 

It is in this great united endeavor that 
he sees & major hope of demonstrating a “will 
and ability to withstand aggression” that will 
keep the Russians from plunging the world 
into all-out conflict. 

But the junior Senator from Alabama 
would not raise any false hopes. He feels 
that already enough has been done to make 
the prospect of peace much better. He works 
and has the faith that that prospect may be 
improved in the months ahead. Thus, he 
is a man of restrained and realistic hopeful- 
ness. 

The carefully reasoned, orderly basis for 
his views is impressive. Even those who do 
not see things just as he does can find much 
in what he says to lift their own spirit. 


STILL STRONG FOR UN 


Beyond a possible resolution of the present 
crisis without general war, Senator SPARKMAN 
sees the possible’ opportunity for great new 
strides in behalf of a stable world order 
through further development of the United 
Nations. That organization, for all its weak- 
nesses, has gone further to serve its purpose, 
he says, than any other organization in his- 
tory. It can, he believes, go further still. 
He calls upon all Americans to stand by it 
in faith and devotion. This realistic, ana- 
lytical man still finds in it a vision of a far 
happier day for all mankind, 
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The Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 9, 1951 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “The Challenge,” deliv- 
ered by me at the thirty-first anniver- 
sary dinner of the Hampton Roads 
Maritime Association, at Norfolk, Va., on 
March 8, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In Locksley Hall Lord Tennyson told the 
British that they were the heirs of all the 
ages. Nineteen centuries of the Christian 
era, during which mankind was constantly 
struggling for personal freedom, for a higher 
standard of living, and for a type of govern- 
ment that would make both possible, was 
the foundation upon which civilization made 
its most remarkable strides in the first half 
of the twentieth century. But, ironically 
enough, man’s progress in the social sciences 
in the twentieth century did not keep pace 
with his progress in the physical sciences, 
with the result that future historians may 
record the twentieth century as the century 
of fear—fear based upon the belief that 
engines of destruction developed by man’s 
ingenuity may ultimately destroy him or 
leave him cowering behind a windbreak or 
in the disease-soaked ruins of a slum. 

The first half of the current century has 
seen the death of the horse-and-buggy days 
and the birth of motor transport, of the air- 
plane that wipes out space, the radio that 
has taken the wings of the morning, and, 
last but not least, the production of the 
atomic bomb, the reckless and indiscrimi- 
nate use of which may result in interna- 
tional suicide. In the confusion that sur- 
rounds us, in the loss of faith in ourselves, 
in our fellow man, and to no small extent in 
God, many today share the pessimism of the 
English writer, Matthew Arnold, who said 
that we were “wandering between two 
worlds—one dead and the other powerless to 
be born.” 

I grant that the old order is rapidly pass- 
ing away, I grant that many ancient land- 
marks both here and abroad have been moved 
in violation of the injunction to be found 
in the Book of Proverbs: “Remove not the 
ancient landmark which thy fathers have 
set.” But the theme that I covet to present 
to you tonight is that if America has the 
wisdom and the courage to assume in these 
troublesome times the role of world leader- 
ship which is its manifest destiny and can 
find a way to complement its unparalleled 
wealth and physical strength with unparal- 
leled moral strength the new world that will 
emerge from the ideological conflicts of the 
first half of the twentieth century may well 
be the best world that civilization has ever 
known. 

I never visit this historic and second oldest 
city in Virgnia without recalling that Tho- 
reau once said: “To him whose vigorous and 
elastic mind keeps pace with the sun, the 
day is a perpetual morning.” I love Virginia 
and I am proud of the high privilege of 
being a Member of the United States Senate 
from Virginia. There is no section of the 
Old Dominion that has not made remarkable 
progress during the past half century and 
no section of which I am not proud. But I 
never visit Norfolk and the ports of Hamp- 
ton Roads without a thrill of pride as I 


recall the remarkable changes that have cc- 
curred in this area during the intervening 
45 years since, as a college boy, I visited 
Norfolk to see the annual Thanksgiving game 
between Virginia and Carolina. At that time 
Norfolk had a population of about 47,000, 
Portsmouth about 17,500 and Newport News 
about 20,000, the shipyard there having been 
largely responsible for a jump from 4,449 in 
1890 to the larger figure in 1900. 

Considerable progress, of course, had been 
made in the development of the ports of 
Hampton Roads prior to World War I but it 
was that war which impressed upon military 
leaders a fact that we in Virginia had al- 
ways known—Hampton Roads is the greatest 
harbor in the world and of necessity must 
play a vital part in any war effort. Tvuday, 
Hampton Roads has the country’s heaviest 
export tonnage and biggest naval installa- 
tion in the world. It’s 300 wharves, provid- 
ing more than 30 miles of berthing space and 
connecting with 150,000 acres of warehouse 
and transit shed areas can accommodate any 
type of shipping expansion which a national 
emergency may require. More coal is trans- 
shipped at Norfolk than at any other seaport 
in the United States and the loading docks 
here supply a proportional amount of bunker 
coal to vessels of all classes. 

In 1949, and figures for last year are not 
yet available, Hampton Roads accounted for 
55 percent of overseas coal exports from the 
United States and 50 percent of all bunker 
coal supplied to both foreign and domestic 
vessels along the Atlantic seaboard and that 
was the third successive year in which Hamp- 
ton Roads exceeded all Atlantic coast ports 
in movement of outbound cargo. 

This export trade is made possible by such 
modern facilities as the Norfolk & Western’s 
new $6,000,000 pier, which can handle four 
of the largest ocean-going vessels at the same 
time; the same railroad’s public grain ele- 
vator, which can berth three vessels and 
load at the rate of 75,000 bushels an hour; 
the Army base at Sewall Point, with 
berthing space for 8 to 12 ships at a 
time, and the storage and handling facili- 
ties which include 37 public warehouses 
and 50 acres of open storage space for 
public use. The ports of Hampton Roads 
not only can accommodate great fleets of 
warships and merchant marine but they also 
can build any type of ship afloat and repair 
any type. Norfolk, for instance, has three 
floating drydocks, 24 marine railways, and 
47 piers, wharves, and docks operated in 
connection with shipbuilding. The Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., which 
built 18 standard and special type of mer- 
chant cargo and combination cargo-passen- 
ger ships, totaling 213,000 deadweight tons 
between 1939 and 1945, is now at work on 
the 48,000-ton superliner which will be a 
sister ship to the America, has a backlog 
of nearly $100,000,000 of major contracts and 
the prospect of being awarded a contract for 
the construction of the largest airplane car- 
rier the world has ever known. 

The Welding Shipyards at Norfolk built 
13 large tankers during the World War II 
period and since 1945 has built some of 
the largest new tankers, one of which I saw 
launched in the fall of 1948. And across 
the river at Portsmouth is not the largest 
but the most efficient shipbuilding yard 
which the Government owns and operates. 
With respect to the future operations of that 
shipyard, I was recently advised by Admiral 
Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, that 
at the outbreak of hostilities in Korea the 
level of employment at the Norfolk naval 
shipyard totaled about 9,700. To meet the 
ever-increasing demands of our current 
emergency and to increase the material 
readiness of the fleet, employment at the 
Norfolk naval shipyard has been raised to 
approximately 12,700, while the prospective 
workload for that shipyard is expected to 
rise to approximately 15,000 by the last of 
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the year. The Navy also has plans, as pre- 
viously indicated, for awarding new con- 
tracts to the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., which will measurably in- 
crease the employment at that fine plant. 
“With its long and creditable record of Navy 
ship construction,” said Admiral Sherman, 
“Newport News can expect to receive a pro- 
portionate share of the shipbuilding and 
conversion contemplated in the program.” 
Admiral Sherman also informed me that in 
the Navy's program for fiscal year 1951 are 
numerous projects for the development of 
the activities of the Norfolk area. In gen- 
eral these projects are for provision of addi- 
tional facilities at established activities in 
the following categories: 

(a) Development of permanent facilities 
at Little Creek. 

(b) Development of additional 
facilities at Norfolk and Oceana. 

(c) Construction of additional 
storage. 

(d) Construction of additional aviation- 
gasoline and jet-fuel bulk storage. 

(e) Dredging in the harbor area to pro- 
vide an increased anchorage area. 

(f) Rehabilitation and alteration of pres- 
ent facilities. 

(g) Additional communication facilities. 

I once heard of a white man who congratu- 
lated his colored friend upon the improve- 
ments he had made in what had previously 
been a rather poor and rough piece of land, 
saying: “John, you and the Lord have cer- 
tainly done a fine job in improving this 
farm.” “Yes,”’ said John, “but you should 
have seen this farm when the Lord was 
handling it alone.” Of course, we are proud 
of the kind of natural harbor that God gave 
us in Hampton Roads but this Maritime 
Association can take pardonable pride in the 
fact that through active and intelligent 
participation on its part a better job has 
been done. 

In 1870 the Congress authorized the Corps 
of Engineers to commence work on the im- 
provement of the James River channel. 
Every student of history is intrigued by the 
part that great rivers have played in the 
course of civilization. On the broad bosom 
of mighty rivers was floating man’s first 
venture in commerce and on their banks 
man has built his centers of commerce and 
citadels of defense. When I went to Europe 
2 years ago with a congressional party there 
were two rivers I was especially anxious to 
see—the Danube, famed in song and poetry, 
and the Tiber, famed as a natural moat de- 
fending the inner city of Rome—the river 
bravely defended by Horatio, inspiring 
Macaulay to say: “And how can man die 
better than in facing fearful odds for the 
ashes of his fathers and the temples of his 
gods.” 

I shall frankly admit that I was disap- 
pointed in both of them but I shall never be 
disappointed in our river named for King 
James, the site of the first permanent Eng- 
lish colony in America and the river of which 
Daniel Webster said: “We are justly proud of 
being descended from men who have set the 
world an example of founding civil institu- 
tions on the great and united principles of 
human freedom and human knowledge. To 
us, their children, the story of their labors 
and sufferings can never be without inter- 
est. We shall not stand unmoved on the 
shore of Plymouth, while the sea continues 
to wash it; nor will our brethren in another 
early and ancient colony forget the place 
of its first establishment, till their river shail 
cease to flow by it. No vigor of youth, no 
maturity of manhood, will lead the Nation 
to forget the spots where its infancy was 
cradled and defended.” It was at the mouth 
of the great and historic James that early 
Virginia settlers decided to start a settlement 
which is now the thriving city of Norfolk. 

During the intervening years since 1870 
the deep-channel security of anchorage, ca- 
pacity, and freedom from ice in Hampton 
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Roads; the ease with which vessels can enter 
and leave, the location near the center of the 
Atlantic coast, the many miles of interior 
tributary waterways, and the service afforded 
by the lines of nine railroads radiating to the 
North, South, and West have made this an 
important center not only for shipping but 
for constructing and repairing vessels. 

Because of the importance of the ports of 
Hampton Roads not only to our commerce 
and industry, but also to our national de- 
fense, I have been able to give full support 
to the activities of the Corps of Engineers in 
this area without in any way altering my 
position with respect to the need for economy 
in Federal spending and the importance of 
postponing or abandoning public-works proj- 
ects which are not necessary in this time of 
crisis. 

I challenge anyone who attempts to put 
the “pork barrel” label on the completed 
deep-water channels of Hampton Roads 
which proved their usefulness during World 
War II and the more recently completed im- 
provements, such as the 12-foot channel into 
Hampton Creek and Herbert Creek, the 12- 
foot channel through the municipal harbor 
in Newport News Creek and the 25-foot navi- 


gation channel from the mouth of James- 


River to the terminal at Richmond. 

I also am convinced that the ratio of 
benefits to costs will amply justify the ex- 
penditure of funds needed to deepen the York 
Spit Channel and the branches of the Eliza- 
beth River in Norfolk Harbor. 

I assure you, too, that I shall continue to 
give close attention to the various studies 
being made by the engineers of additional 
projects, including more anchorage areas, 
channel dimensions to meet the needs of the 
new, deeper-draft vessels, and improvement 
of Chuckatuck and Hampton Creeks, James 
River, Lynnhaven Inlet and Bay, and Norfolk 
Harbor. If a case can be made for these on 
sound economic grounds and they are shown 
to be necessary to our defense effort, they 
will have my support. If an adequate case 
cannot be made for any of them, I am con- 
fident you who live in this area will agree 
with me that they should not be undertaken, 

The kind of project which Iam most happy 
to endorse is illustrated by the $50,000 which 
I had the Senate include in the 1948 appro- 
priation bill for dealing with oil pollution 
in Norfolk Harbor. I know that illegally dis- 
charged oil was seriously damaging the oyster 
and fishing industries of Hampton Roads, 
which represent a $10,000,000 annual return, 
and that it was injurious to the $40,000,000 
resort industry. I also was interested, as a 
lover of wildlife, in stopping the destruction 
of migratory birds by the oil-polluted water. 

But what appealed to me the most about 
this item was that, instead of having the 
Federal Government take on a job and con- 
tinue to do it for all time, the proposal was 
for Federal-State cooperative demonstration 
that would pave the way for private handling 
of this problem at no public expense. 

As many of you know, a Federal-State oil 
collection service provided at a low cost to 
shipowners was started in July 1949, with 
the help of the appropriation which your 
able Representative |Mr. Harpy] and I were 
able to obtain. In December 1949, the opera- 
tion was discontinued because by that time 
the Norfolk Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Corp. 
had started a commercial collection service 
on the same cost basis. 

This oil collection program, combined with 
educational efforts and more rigid law en- 
forcement resulted in only two cases of oil 
pollution being reported in the calendar year 
of 1950, as compared with 47 cases investi- 
gated and 16 convictions obtained during 
the 18-month period before the collection 
service was started. 

Thus, in brief summary, I have given you 
some of the reasons for my pride in the ports 
of Hampton Roads and some of my reasons 
for believing that our future is not as dark 


as certain pessimists in the country would 
have us believe. 

But my major source of pride not only 
in the Hampton Roads area but throughout 
the entire State is the character of our 
citizenry, the contribution made by colonial 
Virginia to the birth of a nation and the 
determination I know to be latent in the 
heart of every Virginian to pass on to gen- 
erations yet unborn those precious principles 
of political and economic freedom that were 
born of the brain and purchased by the 
blood of our founding fathers. However, if 
Virginia—the mother of States and of Presi- 
dents—is to furnish leadership in this crisis 
to save the institutions she did so much to 
establish, we must have a clear conception 
of the difficulties confronting us and a will- 
ingness to sacrifice, as our ancestors did, in 
overcoming tHem. 

It is as true today as when Patrick Henry 
made his memorable speech in old St. John’s 
Church that life is not so dear or peace so 
sweet as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery. It is as true today as 
when the victor at Yorktown told the First 
Congress of the new Nation: “To be pre- 
pared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace.” 

I recognize the difficulty of some Christian 
men and women in trying to reconcile the 
Sermon on the Mount with war or prepara- 
tions for war. It is my belief that the fun- 
damental principle of self-defense includes 
the defense of our Nation and all other 
freedom-loving nations who subscribe to our 
belief in the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. We must recognize 
the fact that we face tyrannical and bar- 
barous leaders of perhaps 800,000,000 willing 
or unwilling Communist followers and that 
@ program of pacification or of unprepared- 
ness on our part will not change their hearts 
or their plans for world domination. And 
if we believe, and I think we do, in the 
principle of self-defense and that the Bible 
condemns the suicide of an individual, we 
must of necessity believe that the Bible 
justifies us in preventing the suicide of 
Christian nations by permitting barbarians 
to become the exclusive possessors of modern 
instrumentalities of human destruction. 

In 1802 Thomas Jefferson, whose principles 
of democracy I endeavor to understand and 
strive to follow, wrote Dr. Priestley: “We feel 
that we are acting under obligations not 
confined to the limits of our own society. 
It is impossible not to be sensible, that we 
are acting for all mankind; that circum- 
stances denied to others, but indulged to us, 
have imposed on us the duty of proving 
what is the degree of freedom and self- 
government in which a society may venture 
to leave its individual members.” 

With all the sincerity of which I am 
capable I tell you that I prefer peace to war 
and it is only because at the moment I feel 
that the best means of preventing war is 
to be prepared that I am willing to endorse 
universal military training, a tax program 
that will hurt, controls over credit and pro- 
duction that will involve inconveniences and 
personal sacrifice, drastic economy in public 
spending at the expense of many worth while 
domestic projects, and price and wage con- 
trols that seriously impinge upon that type 
of freedom of action in a system of private 
and competitive enterprise to which in the 
past we have been accustomed. 

I have but two sons, both of whom are of 
military age, one of whom is a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marines now serving in Japan 
and the other a Reserve officer in the Navy 
not yet called to active duty. And over and 
above that, I have on my heart the plea made 
to me by my mother on her ninetieth birth- 
day to keep us out of another war, saying 
that she had lived through four wars and 
that was enough war for one lifetime. She 
saw her father and nine of his brothers go 
into the Confederate Army in which five 
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lost their lives. She saw three sons go into 
military service in World War I and two 
grandsons in World War II, one with the 
first bomber squadron that landed in Africa 
and the other in the bloody fighting in Italy 
and finally through the torture of the Battle 
of the Bulge. But my mother was not a 
pacifist but rather a militant Christian 
leader who believed that neither our Nation 
nor the other Christian nations of the world 
had ever adequately employed moral force 
for the preservation of peace. Her big and 
sympathetic heart knew only too well that 
it is the mothers of men who suffer the most 
when statesmanship fails and nations resort 
to the arbitrament of war in the settlement 
of th>ir differences. 


“Mothers of men! 
The sea is not so wide nor the war so long, 
The dead so many, nor human misery grown 
so old 
That we forget the words you did not speak 
When your sons went off to war. 


“You did not speak! And yet 

We heard you say more noble things and 
brave 

Than any man or woman has said aloud, 

We heard you speak of dear-remembered 
days, 

Of chubby, tiny fists that clasped your 
fingers tight. 

You said this, more than all your life, you'd 
give your son. 

And yet you did not speak!” 


In raising vast armies and providing vast 
war equipment for what now appears essen- 
tial for our survival in a hostile world, it is 
my prayer that the Congress and that the 
American people will realize that we labor in 
vain to build a temple of peace tha‘ is not 
dedicated to the victory of spiritual force. 


Conservation of Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 9, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, March 3, it was my privilege to 
address the fifteenth annual convention 
of the National Wildlife Federation, in- 
cluding outstanding conservationists 
from all over America. I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
the address I delivered on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SELLING CONSERVATION TO CONGRESS 


(Text of address delivered by Senator ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY to National Wildlife Federa- 
tion Conference, Schroeder Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Saturday, March 3, 1951) 


I am profoundly delighted to address this 
outstanding gathering of conservation lead- 
ers of the Nation. You leaders are not only 
conservation-minded but conservative- 
minded, I dare say, except when you may be 
describing that fish that got away. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of your fed- 
eration is another important occasion in the 
history of the conservation movement of 
our country. We of Wisconsin are proud that 
you have honored us by your presence here 
in Milwaukee. 

We feel there is sound logic in your choice 
because it is a fact that Wisconsin has pio- 
neered in so many of the great conservation 








advances of America. Today, the Badger 
State is more keenly interested in the pres- 
ervation of our great outdoor heritage than 
ever before in our almost 103 years of his- 
tory. The Wisconsin Conservation Congress 
in particular with its representation from 
every one of the 71 counties of our State 
has shown the tremendous grass-roots inter- 
est of the rank and file citizens of this State 
in preserving outdoor values. 


MORE AND MORE AMERICANS ENJOY OUTDOOR 
SPORTS 


As I speak to you this afternoon, the guns 
are firing, but they are not being fired in 
outdoor recreation alone. Rather, they are 
booming in a life and death struggle against 
the forces of international communism in 
far-off Korea. Brave Americans are sacri- 
ficing their all that this land and its values 
might endure. 

It is characteristic of our national de- 
fense that American markmanship has at- 
tained legendary excellence. Why? Be- 
cause of the fact that so many millions of 
Americans have enjoyed the experience of 
hunting. Fifteen and one-half million fish- 
ing licenses and 12,500,000 hunting licenses— 
there is a record of which we can all be 
proud. And with an ever higher standard 
of living to be enjoyed by the American 
people, we know that there will be a con- 
stantly larger increase in the number of 
Americans enjoying these outdoor pursuits. 


CONSERVATION HAS AIDED AMERICA IN MANY 
WAYS 


I need not point out to you, my friends, 
the many ways in which the conservation 
movement has contributed to this country’s 
development wholly aside from enjoyment, 
relaxation, and recreation. 

You are all familiar with the importance 
of the fur industry in giving our Armed 
Forces clothing for protection against cold 
temperatures. You know how important 
our commercial fisheries are to the feeding 
of our people. You know that during the 
early part of World War II a tremendous 
amount of rifles, revolvers, and other fire- 
arms were voluntarily collected for our de- 
fense and the defense of our Allies. 


AMERICANS AND CANADIANS ALONE FREE TO 
POSSESS ARMS 


It is a fact of which we may all be proud 
that America virtually alone in the world 
(with the exception of Canada) is about the 
only place where a man can possess firearms 
in his home without fear that a government 
storm-trooper will march in, confiscate his 
gun, and send him off to prison for planning 
a revolution. In“other words, the American 
Government has confidence in the hunters 
of America. It knows that the American 
people can be trusted to exercise Judgment 
and discretion in their possession of weap- 
ons. 

Soon we will be confronted with a tremen- 
do's civilian defense program throughout 
our country, and we know that the conser- 
vation leaders will be among the leaders in 
that movement. 


CONSERVING AMERICA’S VALUES 


Cn the subject of conservation, itself, it 
seems to me that there are few more im- 
portant themes in all this world than that 
of conserving values. As you know, my 
friends, I have just been participating for 
the last 2 weeks in hearings conducted be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee on the highly controversial question 
of assignment of troops abroad. 

I will not take this occasion to go into 
this question, although I Know it is of deep 
interest to all my listeners. Let me, however, 
mention that in my approach to this prob- 
lem and to other problems, I try to find a 
Path which will conserve the great constitu- 
tional syster. of which you and I are heirs. 
In other wor«s, my friends, under the United 
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States Constitution, there is a four-fold sepa- 
ration of powers, among: (1) the legislative 
branch; (2) the executive branch; (3) the 
judicial branch; and finally, (4) there is a 
great residue of powers vested in the States 
and in the people. 
FIDELITY TO LETTER AND SPIRIT OF CONSTITUTION 
When we approach a question like this 
matter of American foreign policy, or for that 
matter, any other problem, we must never 
forget that whatever decision we come to, we 
must be in full accordance with firm consti- 
tutional principles. I am not one of those 
who believes that the Constitution—with its 
basic theme of separation of powers—can be 
forgotten when it does not accord with our 
own personal views. Rather, I feel that we 
must interpret the Constitution faithfully 
according to its letter and spirit, and in so 
doing, we will conserve one of the great 
landmarks of western civilization. 


AMERICA AS A LIGHTHOUSE 


Before I leave this theme of conserving 
values, may I mention that you and I, my 
friends, are in effect lighthouse-keepers 
amidst the long night in which the world 
nw finds itself. We must keep on our guard 
so that the light of our lighthouse continues 
to shine forth as a great beacon to all the 
world. Darkncss covers a great mass of the 
globe, including 800,000,000 people. The 
military forces of darkness have never been 
stronger—175 divisions in Russia alone. The 
revolutionary allies of those forces have 
never been stronger. Let us therefore pre- 
serve on this continent the one great re- 
maining lighthouse, a lighthouse of civil 
liberties, a lighthouse of faith in the dignity 
of man and in the fatherhood of God, a 
lighthouse of fraternity between men and all 
races, all creeds, all colors. This is the chal- 
lenge to you and to me as American citizens. 


PROBLEM OF CONTACTING CONGRESS 


The theme of your conference is selling 
conservation to Congress. In many respects, 
that is not too difficult an objective, because 
among the 531 Members of the Senate and 
House, there are a great many men and 
women who enjoy as I do the thrill of out- 
door sports whenever they can get the rare 
opportunity to do so. 

On the other hand, the objective is not 
an easy one, because as you Know, over 15,000 
bills are introduced in the average Congress 
and conservation bills may tend to get lost 
in the shuffle. This can happen unless you, 
the conservationists of our country, exercise 
sound, farsighted contact with your Con- 
gress. And so, let me mention to you just a 
few instances in which conservation can 
possibly suffer unless you are in close con- 
tact with your legislative officials. 


FUNDS NEEDED FOR CONSERVATION AGENCIES 


In the first place, there may not be suffi- 
cient funds provided for the United States 
Forest Service, for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, for the Soil Conservation Service, 
and for other essential Government conser- 
vation activities. 

We all know that the budget of our coun- 
try is tremendously strained, and naturally 
Congress is finding it increasingly difficult 
to provide appropriations for peacetime 
services. Therefore, it is essential that care 
be exercised so that these vital conservation 
agencies are not forgotten when funds are 
allocated. 


TAXES THE OUTDOORSMAN PAYS 


Let’s never forget that the hunter and 
fisherman in considerable part pays his own 
way. Let’s just take a look at his tax prob- 
lem. 

The sportsman pays directly for the ad- 
ministration of the wildlife which he is per- 
mitted to capture and reduce tothe bag. He 
buys his hunting and fishing license, and 
this fund is set up within the State for the 
administration of the resource, 
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He pays 11 percent excise tax on every 
box of shells; every new gun, whether it is a 
rifle or a shotgun, on every box of cartridges 
which he purchases, and this goes into an 
earmarked fund provided for in the Pittman- 
Robertson Act of 1937. 

This money, which is collected by the 
United States Treasury from the manufac- 
turers of sporting arms and ammunition, is 
set aside in a special fund called the Fed- 
eral aid to State wildlife restoration projects. 
Up to date about $70,000,000 has been ear- 
marked into this fund. All but $13,500,000 
of it has been allocated to the States for 
wildlife rehabilitation and restoration. 

The man who shoots ducks and other mi- 
gratory waterfowl has to buy what is known 
as the Duck Stamp which, until 1949, cost 
$1. The Congress increased the cost of this 
to $2 that year. Well over $20,000,000 has 
been paid into this migratory bird conserva- 
tion fund through the sale of these stamps 
since the act became effective in 1934. 

This money has been used for the pur- 
chase of refuges and their operation, main- 
tenance, and protection. 

Last year the Congress passed what Is 
known as the Dingell-Johnson bill (a pre- 
vious version of which has been vetoed by 
the President). This new law earmarks the 
10 percent excise tax on sport fishing tackle 
to be allocated to the States for fishery res- 
toration projects. This will produce about 
$3,009,000 a year. All three of these funds— 
the Pittman-Robertson fund, the duck- 
stamp fund, and the Dingell-Johnson fund— 
are administered by the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

So, let it not be said that the outdoorsman 
has not been willing to carry his part of the 
tax burden. 


ANTIPOLLUTION FIGHT 

Now, having looked at the appropriation 
question, let us move on to the antipollu- 
tion program of our country. Obviously, it 
still has a long way to go. I need not repeat 
to you the grim facts of the befouling of our 
streams and the fact that actual work under 
the Taft-Barkley Pollution Water Control 
Act of 1948 has barely gotten underway. It 
is a fortunate circumstance for this Nation 
that the conservation director of your dis- 
tinguished organization, Mr. Carl Schoemak- 
er, is a member of the advisory board pur- 
suant to that act. If we had more selfless 
men like Carl Schoemeker, men with out- 
standing experience in the field of conser- 
vation work, we would be further along in 
this problem’s solution. The pollution 
challenge is a tremendous one, and action 
against it must be stepped up in full coop- 
eration between the Federal Government, 
States, and localities and promcte industry 
and farming. 

NATIONAL PARKS MUST NOT BE DFSTROYED 

Now a third vital front on which conser- 
vation can suffer would be the continued de- 
spoiling of our great national park system. 
You and I know that vhese parks must be 
preserved as inviolate sanctuaries. No hunt- 
er is permitted in them, but fishing is one 
of the great activities there, under careful 
regulation. Fishing, the very mention of 
the word, makes a man’s heart thrill, even 
though one fellow once said: “There are two 
kinds of fishermen, those that fish for sport 
and those that actually catch fish.” 

More than 30,000,000 people visited the 
national parks last year, and around a simi- 
lar number visited the national forests in 
one way or another. And yet there are those 
inside and outside of Government who 
would initiate policies which would destroy 
these national parks and national forests, 
and as a result future generations would not 
know the glories of outdoor scenes such as 
we of this generation have enjoyed. Why do 
we enjoy them? Because previous fare 














sighted Americans preserved them for us. 
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Thus we see a third vital front on which 
conservationists must maintain contact with 
Congress. 


TECHNIQUES OF CONTACTING CONGRESS 


Well, my friends, granted that we are 
agreed that conservation is a vital front for 
the Congress to be contacted on, just how 
can you go about it There are several spe- 
cific ways, and I would like to mention them 
briefly now. 

In the first place, constructive correspond- 
ence is a tremendously important means of 
contacting your legislator. When you hear 
in your club, read in the newspapers, in con- 
servation magazines, when you listen over 
the radio, or see on the television screen, 
that matters affecting conservation will be 
coming up in the Congress, do not hesitate 
to write to your legislator, to both your 
Senators and to your elected Representative. 

First, however, inform yourself as fully as 
possible exactly what you want to write 
about. Is a bill good or bad, in whole or in 
part? Find out the bill’s number, if you can, 
the name of the sponsor, the current status; 
then phrase exactly what you respectfully 
feel your legislator should do. Do you want 
him to vote for some particular amendment 
to it, for example? Do you want him to vote 
for it in its original form? Do you want 
him to contact the Department of Interior 
about it in some way, etc.? Do you want 
him to speed the hearings or to speed the 
report on the work of the conference com- 
mittee? 


GIVE REASONS FOR YOUR VIEWS 


When you have these facts, when you have 
clearly decided what you want in your own 
mind, put your thoughts on paper. Try to 
keep your message as brief, as clear, and 
as much to the point as possible. Present 
the actual reasons why you feel the policy 
should be supported. ‘Your legislator will be 
happy to get your judgment. He will be 
pleased to analyze the logic of your argu- 
ment. He may not, however, be able to re- 
spond in as great detail as he would like, 
For example, I receive over 300 letters per 
day, and it is almost inevitable that my re- 
plies must necessarily be brief and in fact, 
it is almost inevitable too that some of my 
responses must be form letters. 

In addition, since I am not a member of 
any of the Senate committees which directly 
handle conservation affairs, I must neces- 
sarily first contact those committees and 
defer my personal conclusions until I can 
get the committee’s expert judgment, rather 
than simply come to an off-the-cuff personal 
decision without previous study. 

These are some of the facts which you 
must bear in mind. In addition, of course, 
you will want to remember that each leg- 
islator will be attending primarily to com- 
mittee work within his own jurisdiction. 
My own field of endeavor is the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, and the Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee. These three groups 
alone could take 24 hours of work a day. 
And so it is necessary that the amount of 
time available for other work must be rather 
thriftily scheduled. 

I present these facts to you, my friends, 
because I think that they will help con- 
tribute to your understanding of the prob- 
lems that almost any legislator faces. Be- 
cause what I have said tn describing my own 
work could be duplicated in the case of vir- 
tually any other legislator. 


SEEING LEGISLATOR AT FIRST HAND 


Now, my friends, if it is at all possible, 
there is nothing superior to face-to-face con- 
tact with your legislator. If you get the 
chance to come to Washington, don’t hesi- 
tate to write to your Senator and/or Repre- 
sentative in advance and they will undoubt- 
ediy be happy to try to arrange for an ap- 


pointment with you. Moreover, when Con- 
gress recesses, try to contact your legislator 
when he or she is at home, and present facts 
to him on the conservation situation as 
you see it. 

He is particularly interested in the local 
phase of conservation on which you, in par- 
ticular, are most expert. In other words, 
he can get the national picture through na- 
tional magazines and national organizations, 
But what he wants and needs to secure most 
of all is your concise report on the con- 
servation problems affecting you and affect- 
ing his particular congression.1 district or 
State. Naturally, however, he is happy to get 
supplementary information on the over-all 
problem, 


USING YOUR ORGANIZATION 


Another way by which you can contact 
your legislator is, of course, through your 
organization by resolutions which you 
adopt in your Rod and Gun Club, or by 
resolutions of the National Wildlife Feder- 
ation, or by contacts made by executive sec- 
retaries of your organizations. In this way 
you and your friends can simultaneously 
contact your legislator and get the full 
benefit of mass support of your position, 
rather than merely doing so as an individual, 

The more you acquaint your legislator 
with what your fish and wildlife club is 
doing, the better are the chances of sound 
representation of your interests. Send him 
news reports of your club’s activity. Invite 
him to your meetings. Ask him to speak 
before you or to serve on a panel. He may 
not always be able to accept, but he will 
be happy to be in contact with your group. 


CONCLUSION 


Now these are but a few of the ways 
by which you can sell conservation to Con- 
gress. Of course, you will want to be active 
in contacting your State Conservation Com- 
mission too. As a rule, there are a wide 
variety of other State and local officers who 
work on the problems affecting conservation, 
You and I know that there are many prob- 
lems which can only be handled by Uncle 
Sam, but there are a great variety of prob- 
lems which can be met effectively on the 
State and local level. 

I want to thank you for the kind atten- 
tion to this address. I hope that it will be 
but the opening gun in a long series of 
other contacts which you and I will have 
together and which you will have with your 
own legislators. 

Good luck to you. Good fishing, good 
hunting, and good conservation. 


Congressman Doyle Explains Congres- 
sional Committees for Information of 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, many in- 
quiries I have received from residents of 
the great Eighteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict of California, which I am now rep- 
resenting for a third time, request infor- 
mation about the various standing com- 
mittees of the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Inspired 
by these inquiries is my own realization 
that only an informed electorate can act 
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intelligently, and only an informed de- 
mocracy can endure. 

These realizations have caused me to 
go to the personal expense of having an 
informative outline set up and following 
this the further personal expense has 
been undertaken of causing this compi- 
lation of interesting and highly inform- 
ative matter to be published and sent 
out to the very many persons who are 
interested, so that they may add to their 
enlightenment about the congressional 
committees; and, for their interest and 
guidance in having pointed out to them 
the names of the committees and the 
representatives on the committees, to 
whom these interested citizens may wish 
to forward opinions or ideas; or from 
whom these interested citizens may de- 
sire to obtain information about nation- 
al affairs. 

The presentation of information of 
which I speak promises to be of use to 
the thousands of residents of the Eight- 
eenth Congressional District of Califor- 
nia who share a very active American 
desire to be more fully informed—and 
thus able to act intelligently—as they 
fulfill their needs to know these things. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, since I receive 
many requests asking me for informa- 
tion as to what congressional committees 
I am myself a member of, and requests 
for an explanation of the jurisdiction 
of these committees in this session of 
Congress, I have mentioned the two 
committees on which I serve—the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities—and 
in addition to this, I have itemized the 
jurisdiction and responsibilities of these 
two committees, as is set forth officially 
in the text of Public Law 601, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, chapter 753, second ses- 
sion. 

As all of the text which follows is ver- 
batim from Public Law 601, entitled “An 
act to provide for increased efficiency in 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment,” I am hopeful that in its being 
cited in this connection, and thus made 
available for the quick information of 
the public, that my compilation of this 
information may prove of value to many 
students and scholars in their studies in 
schools and colleges, and other groups, 
as well as of additional important serv- 
ice to older citizens, whose interest in 
Government at the national level may 
be thus facilitated and made to become 
more alert and vigorous. 

Standing committees of the United States 


Senate 
Number of 


Agriculture and Forestry 
Appropriations 

Armed Services 

Banking and Currency 
Civil Service 


Foreign Relations 

Interstate and Poreign Commerce 
Judiciary 

Labor and Public Welfare 
Public Lands 

Public Works 
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Standing committees of the House of 
Representatives 
Number of 
members 
AOTICUISUIS, ccccscncosecuenceence ee 
Appropriations 43 
Armed Services 33 
Banking and Currency 27 
Post Office and Civil Service 25 
District of Columbia 25 
Education and Labor » 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
25 
Foreign Affairs 25 
House Administration 25 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 27 
Judiciary 27 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries 25 
Public Lands 25 
Public Works 


Un-American Activities 
Veterans’ Affairs 


(b) (1) The Speaker shall appoint all se- 
lect and conference committees which shall 
be ordered by the House from time to time. 

(2) At the commencement of each Con- 
gress, the House shall elect as chairman 
of each standing committee One of the Mem- 
bers thereof; in the temporary absence of 
the chairman, the Member next in rank in 
the order named in the election of the com- 
mittee, and so on, as often as the case shall 
happen, shail act as chairman; and in case 
of a permanent vacancy in the chairman- 
ship of any such committee the House shall 
elect another chairman. 

(3) All vacancies in standing committees 
in the House shall be filled by election by 
the House. Each Member shall be elected 
to serve on one standing committee and 
no more; except that Members who are 
elected to serve on the Committee on the 
District of Columbia or on the Committee 
on Un-American Activities may be elected to 
serve on two standing committees and no 
more, and Members of the majority party 
who are elected to serve on the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments or on the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration may be elected to serve on two 
standing committees and no more. 

. ” * * * 

(2) Each standing committee shall con- 
tinue and have the power to act until their 
successors are appointed. 

(3) Each standing committee is author- 
ized to fix the number of its members (but 
not less than one-third of its entire mem- 
bership) who shall constitute a quorum 
thereof for the transaction of such business 
as may be considered by said committee, 
subject to the provisions of section 133 (d) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

(4) Each Senator shall serve on two stand- 
ing committees and no more; except that 
Senators of the majority party who are mem- 
bers of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia or of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments may 
serve on three standing committees and no 
more. 


As I said, Mr. Speaker, I am serving 
on the Armed Services Committee and 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, the jurisdiction of which is set forth 
in Public Law 601, as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 

(2) The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, as a whole or by subcommittee, is 
authorized to make from time to time in- 
vestigations of (i) the extent, character, and 
objects of un-American propaganda activi- 
ties in the United States, (ii) the diffusion 
within the United States of subversive and 
un-American propaganda that is instigated 
from foreign countries or of a domestic origin 
and attacks the principle of the form of 


government as guaranteed by our Consti- 
tution, and (iii) all other questions in rela- 
tion thereto that would aid Congress in any 
necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in 
session) the results of any such investiga- 
tion, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such times and places within 
the United States, whether or not the House 
is sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, and to take 
such testimony, as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas may be issued under the signature 
of the chairman of the committee or any 
subcommittee, or by any members desig- 
nated by any such chairman, and may be 
served by any person designated by any such 
chairman or member. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


1. Common defense generally. 

2. The War Department and the Military 
Establishment generally. 

3. The Navy Department and the Naval 
Establishment generally. 

4. Soldiers’ and sailors’ homes. 

5. Pay, promotion, retirement, and other 
benefits and privileges of members of the 
Armed Forces. 

6. Selective service. 

7. Size and composition of the Army and 
Navy. 

8. Forts, arsenals, 
and navy yards. 

9, Ammunition depots. 

10. Conservation, development, and use of 
naval petroleum and oil shale reserves. 

11. Strategic and critical materials neces- 
sary for the common defense. 

12. Scientific research and development in 
support of the armed services. 


CONFERENCE RULES ON AMENDMENTS IN NATURE 
OF SUBSTITUTE 


Sec. 135. (a) In any case in which a dis- 
agreement to an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute has been referred to con- 
ferees, it shall be in order for the con- 
ferees to report a substitute on the same 
subject matter; but they may not include 
in the report matter not committed to them 
by either House. They may, however, in- 
clude in their report in any such case matter 
which is a germane modification of subjects 
in disagreement. 

(b) In any case in which the conferees 
violate subsection (a), the conference re- 
port shall be subject to a point of order, 


LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT BY STANDING 
COMMITTEES 


Sec. 136. To assist the Congress in apprais- 
ing the administration of the laws and in 
developing such amendments or related leg- 
islation as it may deem necessary, each 
standing committee of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives shall exercise con- 
tinuous watchfulness of the execution by the 
administrative agencies concerned of any 
laws, the subject matter of which is within 
the jurisdiction of such committee; and, for 
that purpose, shall study all pertinent reports 
and data submitted to the Congress by the 
agencies in the executive branch of the Gove 
ernment. 

PRESERVATION OF COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Sec. 141. The Librarian of the Library of 
Congress is authorized and directed to have 
bound at the end of each session of Congress 
the printed hearings of testimony taken by 
each committee of the Congress at the pre- 
ceding session. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


£ec. 203. (a) The Librarian of Congress is 
authorized and directed to establish in the 


military reservations, 
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Library of Congress a separate department 
to be known as the Legislative Reference 
Service. It shall be the duty of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service— 

(1) Upon request, to advise and assist any 
committee of either House or any joint com- 
mittee in the analysis, appraisal, and evalu- 
ation of legislative proposals pending before 
it, or of recommendations submitted to Con- 
gress, by the President or any executive 
agency, and otherwise to assist in furnishing 
a basis for the proper determination of meas- 
ures before the committee; 

(2) Upon request, or upon its own initia- 
tive in anticipation of requests, to gather, 
classify, analyze, and make available, in 
translations, indexes, digests, compilations, 
and bulletins, and otherwise, data for a bear- 
ing upon legislation, and to render such data 
serviceable to Congress, and committees and 
Members thereof, without partisan bias in 
selection or presentation; 

(3) To prepare summaries and digests of 
public hearings before committees of the 
Congress, and of bills and resolutions of a 
public general nature introduced in either 
House. 

IMPROVEMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Sec. 221. The Joint Committee on Print- 
ing is authorized and directed to provide for 
printing in the daily Recorp the legislative 
program for the day, together with a list of 
congressional committee meetings and hear- 
ings, and the place of meeting and subject 
matter; and to cause a brief résumé of con- 
gressional activities for the previous day to 
be incorporated in the Recorp, together with 
an index of its contents. Such data shall be 
prepared under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, respectively. 

SENATE AND HOUSE PAGES 

Sec. 243. (a) The Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, acting jointly, are authorized and 
directed to enter into an arrangement with 
the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia for the education of congressional 
pages and pages of the Supreme Court in the 
public school system of the District. Such 
arrangement shall include provision for re- 
imbursement to the District of Columbia for 
any additional expenses incurred by the pub- 
lic school system of the District in carrying 
out such arrangement. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to reimburse the District of Columbia in 
accordance with the arrangement referred 
to in subsection (a). 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section, said 
page or pages may elect to attend a private 
or parochial school of their own choice: 
Provided, however, That such private or 
parochial school shall be reimbursed by the 
Senate and House of Representatives only 
in the same amount as would be paid if the 
page or pages were attending a public school 
under the provisions of paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of this section. 


Citizens desiring to communicate with 
any committee of Congress should ad- 
dress their letters as follows—to illus- 
trate: Chairman, Committee on Appro- 
priations, United States Senate, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.; or, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, House of Representatives, House 
Office Building, Washineton, D. C. 

To communicate with me, as repre- 
senting the Eighteenth Congressional 
District of California, address letter to: 
Hon. Ciybde DoyLe, Member of Congress, 
1030 House Office Building, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C, 
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Need for Approval of Eagle Gorge Flood- 
Control Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1951 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial written by John L, Fournier, edi- 
tor of the Kent (Wash.) News-Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NoTes FroM THE EpiTor’s Drsk 
(By John L. Fournier) 
EMPHASIZING THE NEED 


Nothing could emphasize the need for ap- 
proval of the Eagle Gorge flood-control proj- 
ect more than the near-disastrous flood of the 
past week end. Once again the Green River 
has risen to flood stage and caused extensive 
damage throughout the length and breadth 
of its watershed. Beyond the actual damage 
there is the secondary and potential dam- 
age that is caused by the ever-recurring 
threat of flood-borne disaster. 

There is no question in the minds of the 
people of this community as to the real and 
growing need for the Eagle Gorge flood-con- 
trol dam. There is also the recognition of 
the fact that it will be difficult to obtain 
flocd-control appropriations during a period 
of national emergency. But for those who 
are willing to examine the situation here, 
there is the apparent immediate need for 
fiood control and protection of vital defense 
areas here in the valley. That need, if prop- 
erly evaluated, should bring action at this 
session of Congress for approval of the Green 
River flood-control project. For those who 
live here there is no more urgent or necessary 
project. Those who face the flood threats 
from year to year recognize the manifold 
benefits that will be derived from flood con- 
trol on the Green, 


Investigation of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Probe of RFC Mess Must Be 
Pushed,” published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of March 4, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ProsBE OF RFC Mess Must Be PUSHED 

In view of the sensational testimony con- 
cerning peculiar activities in and around 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
public will find it difficult to understand the 
desire now voiced by members of the investi- 


gating Senate subcommittee to wind up its 
inquiry as quickly as possible. 

An early end to this probe might make it 
easier for all concerned. It might relieve 
the perplexed members of the investigating 
group from the duty of trying to find the 
truth in what Chairman FULBRIGHT has de- 
nounced as “lying” testimony. 

But it wouldn’t restore public confidence 
in a Government loan agency so tangled up 
in tales of mink coats, influence, and the 
“Washington fix.” Nor would it furnish the 
vitally necessary assurance that the general 
moral level of ail Government agencies is 
what it ought to be. 

Senator Fu.Lseicnr has overwhelming 
backing for his contention that the subcom- 
mittee report charging improprieties in the 
RFC is anything but asinine, as President 
Truman characterized it. Every day of open 
hearings before the Senators demonstrates 
that their report fell short in only one 
respect—it didn’t go far enough. 

The probe still hasn’t gone far enough. 
Whether the Senators are satisfied or not, the 
public has a right to know the answers to 
dozens of questions raised by testimony 
taken under oath before the subcommittee, 
And in the numerous cases where this sworn 
testimony is palpably conflicting, those 
proven to have perjured themselves ought to 
be punished. 

What about the charge hurled by a Detroit 
industrialist that a Washington lawyer 
claimed to have two RFC directors in his 
hip pocket? Are such serious charges to be 
let go with a simple accusation and denial, 
or will the committee dig into the whole 
matter to find out the truth? 

What about the serious statement made 
by Carl G. Strandlund, head of the Lustron 
prefabricated housing enterprise, that one 
RFC director headed a clique that tried to 
wrest control of Lustron from him? Lus- 
tron had borrowed @37,000,000 from the RFC, 
and ultimateiy the loan was foreclosed. 

There are other matters hanging fire as 
a result of disclosures before the committee, 
and not the least of them is the curious role 
of E. Merl Young, one-time RFC examiner 
whose wife got the $8,540 mink coat charged 
to a Washington attorney alleged to be in- 
fluential with the RFC. Young also jumped 
from his modest RFC position to two jobs, 
at salaries totaling $28,000 a year, with two 
separate RFC borrowers, and FULBRIGHT says 
he is still trying to find out what Young did 
to earn these salaries. 

So is the public. More importantly, the 
public is trying to find out why the serv- 
ices—and proposed $100,000 fee—of a law- 
yer were rejected because it looked like “the 
Washington fix.” Is the “fix” such a com- 
mon operation in Washington that it can be 
readily spotted? 

President Truman has moved belatedly in 
this situation by offering a plan to reorgan- 
ize the RFC. But he could and should go 
much further. He ought to demand, on the 
basis of the disclosures up to now, that the 
whole mess be thoroughly investigated until 
all the charges are explored. 

Whatever the President does, FuLsricnt 
and the other subcommittee members should 
not let the investigation die. Yet FPutsricut 
has announced that he wants to wind up this 
week the hearings on what he terms “this 
cockeyed thing.” 

It’s cockeyed, all right, but it’s much more 
than that. It raises grave doubts whether 
the RFC has been run for the benefit of the 
country or on the basis of influence and fa- 
vors. It casts reflections on various Wash- 
ington characters whose stock in trade seems 
to be knowing Government officials. 

The RFC mess carries grave implications 
about the conduct of the Government. It 
must not be half exposed and then brushed 
aside and forgotten. 
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Commemoration of the Christianization of 
Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1951 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, an oc- 
casion of outstanding interest to the 
many persons of Lithuanian birth and 
descent in Maryland was held this past 
Sunday at St. Alphonsus Church, Balti- 
more, Md., to mark the seven hundredth 
anniversary of the beginning of the 
Christianization of Lithuania. 

Present at the services at which his 
excellency, the Most Reverend Francis 
P. Keough, presided, were 500 displaced 
Lithuanians who have arrived in Mary- 
land in the past 18 months, to give 
thanks for the freedom they now enjoy. 
The Reverend Louis J. Mendeles is pastor 
of this large congregation of splendid 
Maryland citizens. 

Because of its pertinence to conditions 
throughout the world today, I ask unani- 
mous consent that excerpts from the ser- 
mon delivered on this occasion by the 
Reverend John J. Duggan be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is singularly appropriate that at the 
gracious invitatior of your reverend pastor, 
we should gather today at this solemn mass 
presided over by our most reverend arch- 
bishop, to commemorate the Catholic bap- 
tism of Lithuania over seven centuries ago, 
and at the same time to join with you 
exiles of that martyred daughter of the 
church in hymns and prayers of thanks- 
giving for the favors which God has be- 
stowed upon you, not the least of which is 
the haven of hospitality enjoyed by you in 
this State of Maryland and city of Baltimore. 
It is Laetare Sunday when the church bids 
her children who have been so far engaged in 
penitent worke, to look up anc beyond Cal- 
vary and see in the first rays of the Easter 
sun the ricen Christ who brings them re- 
demption, and to rejoice. 

We live in one of those interludes of his- 
tory that come upon us once every few hun- 
dred years. A twilight zone when darkness 
seems so real and the light seems so far away. 
The whole world is on tenterhooks, possessed 
of a sense of impending catastrophe when 
war, defeat, persecution of religion, frustra- 
tion of hearts, enthronement of violence, and 
a@ gnawing fear would turn us into prophets 
of despair. We who believe in God cannot 
share the pessimism and despair which 
speaks of the return to barbarism. 

There are three notes of hope today for 
us who believe ir God which keep us from 
sharing the pessimism, hopelessness, and 
= of those who have forgotten their 
The first lesson is this: A great calamity is 
often the eve of a great spiritual awakening. 
In such moments of defeat man’s pride is 
most humbled and his soul thus prepared for 
the help of God. 

The second reason for hope is that in the 
lifetime of all of us the church has been 
more and more emerging into the world 
from which she was exiled 400 years ago. 
Nothing beiter symbolizes this progressive 
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influence than the manner in which the last 
two Popes have been crowned as successors 
of St. Peter. Both pontiffs were crowned on 
the portico in the piazza of St. Peter. 

The third and final reason for hope is that 
the strength of material opposition has no 
relation to the possibilities of spiritual vic- 
tory. That is why we who believe in God and 
Christ's victory over the powers of darkness 
and the victory of spirit over matter will not 
be without hope for America, so long as it 
trusts in God. 

May you who have come from the old 
country, a Lithuania that was baptized in 
the faith 700 years ago, now help us to con- 
tinue our trust in God. You have been the 
recipients of the magnificent care and 
generosity of the Resettlement Committee of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
under. the energetic and most gracious 
leadership of our most reverend archbishop. 
You who are most anxious to show your 
gratitude can do so in no better way than by 
living catholic lives. Good example from 
you at work and in your homes will surely 
bring back God into main stream of Ameri- 
can life. Your attendance at Sunday mass 
and frequent reception of the sacraments 
as witnessed by us this morning will be the 
best compensation for the hospitality of our 
country. You who have witnessed disloyalty 
of your own in face of tempting promises 
from without help us so that the epidemic 
of Benedict Arnolds in this country may be 
stopped completely. You who have seen 
faithful souls apostatize in face of adversity 
and of tempting promises of fool's gold, 
worldly prestige, and impossible utopias 
please help us to be self-disciplined and 
faithful under our present trials and pen- 
ance. We are your debtors because you are 
the servants of the suffering Christ who have 
given us the precious opportunity of being 
another Veronica and Simon of Cyrene as you 
tread your sorrowful journey carrying so 
courageously and hopefully your burden of 
the cross, 


Life Insurance for GI’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1951 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial published in the Washington 
Post of yesterday in regard to the bill 
now in conference providing life insur- 
ance for GI's. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FREE INSURANCE 


Of the two bills to provide free life in- 
surance for GI's, the Senate version is much 
to be preferred. This bill, which would 
furnish free insurance to men on active 
duty, also would permit them to continue 
it after discharge by paying the premiums 
themselves. The House bill, on the other 
hand, would require that the insurance 
privilege end upon discharge from the serv- 
ice, with no provision for continuance. 

There can be little question that auto- 
matic insurance is desirable for men on 
active duty. It is a form of protection for 
families which is obviously necessary; for 
no matter what the inducements to take out 


insurance on a voluntary basis, the casualty 
records always include some men who for 
one reason or another do not have a policy. 
Whether the insurance is given free or is 
made mandatory by pay deductions is not 
important; the need is to see that everyone 
has it. Actually, free insurance may prove 
to be cheaper to the Government than the 
present system through elimination of an 
inordinate amount of paper work. 

With respect to veterans, however, the 
House bill would take away a privilege which 
has been accorded veterans of two World 
Wars. Even though it would not affect exist- 
ing policies, it would deny new veterans the 
right to keep their tnsurance in force. This 
right to continue Government life insurance 
is, to be sure, a form of subsidy in that the 
Government assumes the cost of overhead 
and the premiums are cheaper than on com- 
parable civilian policies. It is a subsidy, how- 
ever, for a worth-while purpose, and one that 
means far more to veterans than most of 
the other benefits that generous legislators 
conjure up. Undoubtedly the administra- 
tion of Government life insurance could be 
simplified, but we hope that Senate conferees 
will stick to their guns in continuing the 
privilege for men who have earned it. 


Abolition of Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1951 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
which urges the abolition of discrimi- 
nation, separation, segregation, and in- 
equalities applying to certain minority 
groups living in the United States. The 
resolution is from the Reveille Club, of 
New York, whose membership is com- 
posed of distinguished citizens of my 
own State. The position taken by this 
group is that inequalities based on race, 
color, or creed, are contrary to our prin- 
ciples of democracy, hamper our mo- 
bilization effort, and should be elimi- 
nated. In this position I wholeheartedly 
agree. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REVEILLE CLuB oF New YORK, 
New York, N. Y. 
“Resolution advocating the abolishment of 
discrimination, separation, segregation, 
and inequalities to certain minority groups 
living in the United States 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States declared a national emergency, re- 
questing of the Congress extraordinary 
powers; and 

“Whereas it appears that a third world war 
involving Russia and other communistic 
countries against the United States and other 
free nations appears inevitable; and 

“Whereas such a world war would be 
catastrophic ant more devastating to the 
free nations and western civilization than 
all the other wars in history; and 

“Whereas the United States is known as 
a democratic country but in reality numer- 
ous groups of its citizenry suffer from diverse 
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discriminations and inequalities despite ad- 
vances made with regards thereto toward 
the broadening of the democratic base dur- 
ing World War II; and 

“Whereas discrimination, segregation, or 
separation in any form, to any group because 
of race, color, or national origin is contrary 
to the concept of our democratic principles; 
and 

“Whereas the communistic enemies of the 
free nations are successfully using these 
facts to undermine the prestige of the United 
States throughout the world, to increase her 
enemies and dispel trust in the free nations’ 
advocacy of democracy; and 

“Whereas the colored peoples of the world 
have long resented the many slights and in- 
equalities meted out to them, and this is 
particularly true of the Negro minority as 
well as other minorities in the United States; 
and 

“Whereas they, with the other colored 
peoples of the world, look forward to and 
demand equal treatment for equal abilities 
since they, as American citizens, are to take 
a part in a war against communistic aggres- 
sion; and 

“Whereas the United States and the free 
nations of the world can only meet the ag- 
gression of communistic countries by being 
totally unified: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the President of the 
United States is hereby urged to exercise 
the full power and authority vested in him 
as President and Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces, by Executive orders or other- 
wise, to the end that discrimination and 
inequality against any groups of persons be- 
cause of race, color, or national origin 
throughout the United States, and particu- 
larly in the so-called Southern States, shall 
be eliminated immediately, and that all laws, 
customs, and practices contrary thereto shall 
be abrogated; and that the Congress in such 
instances as may be necessary implement 
such Executive orders by law.” 

The above is a true copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Reveille Club of New York at 
a meeting held the 13th day of January 1951. 

Ira L. ALDRIDGE, 
Secretary. 


Five Basic and Explosive Fallacies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 9, 1951 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a remark- 
able article from the New York Times 
Sunday magazine section written by 
Lester Markel, the Times’ Sunday edi- 
tor. The article is headed ‘Five basic 
and explosive fallacies” and is based on 
a series of recent interviews by Mr. 
Markel with Government officials in 
Washington. 

Mr. President, these five fallacies un- 
derlie much too much of the thinking 
and the debating now going on in Wash- 
ington. I hope this article may be wide- 
ly read by Members of the Congress. I 
particularly commend Mr. Markel’s pre- 
scription, his recommendation to carry 
on the work in each of the four great 
areas where public opinion is made. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Five Basic AND EXPLOSIVE FaLLACIES—AMERI- 
can Po.icy Is INFLUENCED BY MISCONCEP- 
TIONS Tr:AT REVEAL THE NEED oF A BerrER 
INFORMED PUBLIC 


(By Lester Markel) 


Washington at all times strives to be many 
things to many men—an international as 
well as a national capital, a monitor for 
the world and a sounding board for the 
Nation. 

Now it strives especially to be the last. 
The White House keeps its collective ear as 
close to the ground as physics permits. The 
Congress tries almost desperately to discover 
the wishes of the country. Increasing at- 
tention is paid to the mails and the polls; 
politics makes uneasy as well as strange bed- 
fellows. What is thought on Main Street— 
or rather what Washington thinks Main 
Street is thinking—-has a profound effect on 
the Capitol. 

Washington today is overhung with un- 
certainties, abnormal fogs added to the 
normal mists of the capital—the political 
and ideological miasmas and the clouds of 
gossip that are wafted from the cocktail 
lounges into the innermost sanctums of gov- 
ernment. 

To the degree that the Nation is confused 
and uncertain, so is the Capital. If many 
among us are uninformed or misinformed, 
then we are likely to move by emotion rather 
than reason. Unless public opinion is steady 
and sane we shall not fulfill our role in the 
world and thus we shall invite incalculable 
danger. 

There is convincing evidence that we are 
not as informed as we need to be informed 
to meet the present peril. Specificaliy, there 
are five prime fallacies that have wide cur- 
rency in the Nation. Even though, as is 
undoubtedly true, these views are not held 
by a majority of the people, they are held 
broadly enough to exert a compelling influ- 
ence on national policy. 

What follows is a statement of these five 
fallacies and a report on their effects, us the 
visitor to Washington observes them. 

I. THE ATOMIC BOMB 

The belief: This is a twofold conviction: 
First, that in the atomic bomb we have the 
decisive weapon; second, that we should pro- 
ceed now, if not with the atomic bomb, at 
least with atomic speed, to shoot the works, 
to move with everything we possess, so that 
we can have it over with and return to nor- 
maicy as quickly as possible. 

The fallacy: The atomic bomb, it is true, 
is a most potent arm and a mighty deterrent 
to Soviet Russia. But it cannot be conclu- 
sive in a war with Russia. As for a program 
for shooting the works, in that direction 
may lie an economic defeat more overwhelm- 
ing than a military one. 

In Washington the atomic fallacy results 
in a spurious reliance on the bomb—and in 
some instances, fortunately rare, in a demand 
for a preventive war. Those who advocate 
this kind of program do not carry it beyond 
the first blasts. You gsk, for example, what 
do we do if, immediately the war is on, the 
Russians move into Europe, our critical bas- 
tion? The only answer you get is that we 
shall then destroy Europe's factories. What 
an impression that formula must make on 
countries such as France, still struggling 
with the wreckage of the last war and still 
dazed from the occupation. 

A second important effect of the atomic 
fallacy is the call for full mobilization—for 
many more troops, for complete controls, 
for arms in vast quantity—now. The pres- 
sures are fully evident in the White House, 
on Capitol Hill, and especially in the echoing 
halls of the Pentagon. 


The men in charge of the mobilization de- 
plore these pressures. If we yield to them 
the Kremlin might stampede us into eco- 
nomic disaster. General Marshall is em- 
phatic on the point. “We must,” he says, 
“build up our productive capacity; the stock- 
piles will come later.” As he sees it, the 
job is not one of day-by-day improvisation, 
but the development of a 10-year plan. If 
the effort is concentrated in a single year 
and the war continues cold instead of hot, 
then the let-down will be tremendous and 
the future will be in grave jeopardy. 

For this is not a reckless foe we face; this 
is a cool, calculating enemy. Averell Harri- 
man tells of a conversation he had with 
Stalin 3 years ago about Hitler’s course. 
Hitler’s mistake, Stalin said, was that he be- 
came impatient; he tried to force matters, 
he failed in his timing and so he was de- 
feated. 

We can be sure of little about the Kremlin 
except that it will not act until it believes 
the time is ripe—and this regardless of what 
we do, either by way of firmness or appease- 
ment. To those who, like Mr. Harriman, 
have had experience with the men that walk 
and act like bears our course is clear. We 
must build up our strength steadily and 
surely and calmly, unswayed either by Rus- 
sian threats or by Russian promises. 


II, THE GEOGRAPHIC FALLACY 


The belief: This takes three forms: First, 
the conviction that, if we choose’ we can 
withdraw to a western Gibraltar and from 
there defy the Russians and all the forces of 
ideology and economics; second, closely allied 
with this, the theory that we can achieve 
sea and air control and so utterly safeguard 
our shores; third, that what we face is ex- 
clusively a military problem. 

The fallacy: There is no Gibraltar, no 
fortress, that can be made surely safe against 
atomic attack. Second, sea and air control 
implies bases and bases imply allies. Finally, 
this is not fundamentally a military problem 
or even a geographic one; it is one to be 
solved, ultimately, not with arms, but with 
doctrine. 

The geographic fallacy is highly potent in 
Washington. It expresses itself in a demand 
that we do something—exactly what is never 
clearly defined—about Asia and that we tell 
Europe where she gets off. 

The answer from the White House and 
Pentagon is this: As for Asia, the problem 
is one that dates back deep into history and 
requires time, patience, and fortitude; as for 
Europe, where she gets off is almost precisely 
the place where we must get off. 

The talk of a Gibraltar of the west is 
likened to the talk 10 years ago of an in- 
vincible Maginot line. To those who mint- 
mize and criticize Europe the Pentagon 
leaders answer that the Continent is vital 
to us, first, as a production area, and, second, 
as a citadel. In the hands of the enemy 
the European workshops might well tip the 
scales against us. Even Mr. Hoover's plans 
call for the holding of the British Isles; but 
without Europe, the military leaders say, it 
will be very difficult to hold the British Isles; 
and without the British Isles a crucial base 
will be lost. 

That is why, it is argued, we must send 
troops to invigorate the European defense. 
Even though the forces may not be sufficient 
to hold the continent indefinitely against a 
Russian onslaught, they can at least check 
the attack, so that a breathing spell will be 
provided during which our air arm can go 
into action. 

But the main defect in this kind of think- 
ing, as Senator Paut Dove.as puts it, is that 
most so-called geographic problems are not 
military and not even geographic. We must 
surely build up our strength so that Russia 
will not dare to move; then will come a 
period of armed truce during which the two 
systems will be tested. But no ultimate 
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victory is possible unless psychology and 
economics are on our side. 


“That means a double effort; we must 
make our own system stronger and we must 
help others to achieve like security.” There 
are no doubts about the outcome if we make 
this effort, for then the moral and industrial 
potentials of the free states are certain to 
prevail against those of the slave nations. 


Il. THE M'CARTHY FALLACY 


The belief: This is the suspicion that the 
Government is riddled with Communists or 
soft sympathizers with communism; that 
few in these parlous days are to be trusted; 
that those farthest right are likely to be 
nearest right. 

The fallacy: First, even though constant 
screenings of Government ranks are neces- 
sary, the large majority of Government 
workers are loyal and faithful. Second, it is 
surely a blazing non sequitur to conclude 
that any argument advanced as an anti- 
Communist argument is per se a good argu- 
ment. 

The shadow of the McCarthy fallacy lies 
heavy over Washington. The Republicans 
are very conscious of the fact that the is- 
sue made by the Wisconsin Senator helped 
them win important victories in the 1950 
elections and they look to it hopefully for 
1952. Foreign policy, says Mr. Tarr, will be 
the issue next year. He defines that issue as 
the “ousting of communism from Govern- 
ment.” And the administration is, of course, 
acutely conscious of the challenge. 

Over the State Department the cloud hangs 
blackest. The charges have made State of- 
ficials very cautious, even timid, and this is 
reflected in our policy. So deeply has the 
doubt penetrated that there are officers 
abroad who are reluctant to make true ap- 
praisals of the Russian situation for fear 
that sometime someone will come upon their 
reports in the Department files and accuse 
them of subversion. 

A current of dank anxiety runs through 
the departments of Government; and many 
good men will not take Washington jobs 
because they are unwilling to submit them- 
selves to the kind of ordeal by adjective 
and by fire to which others have been sub- 
jected. ‘ 

The Nimitz Commission—appointed to ex- 
amine the twin problems of security and 
individual rights—may take some of the 
heat off. But basically what is needed is a 
sterner resistance, by both the public and 
the Congress, to the trend toward suspicion 
and witch hunting. 


IV. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS FALLACY 


The belief: This is the conviction that, 
because our idealism is strong and our cause 
just, the world should recognize them as 
such; that the American way—our economic 
and social system—is the only way; and that 
socialism is something as evil as commu- 
nism. 

The fallacy: It is undoubtedly true that we 
rate high in idealism and altruism. But the 
fact is that a large segment of the world 
does not acknowledge this; the huge les of 
the Communist propaganda machine have 
had their effect. Moreover, much of the 
world believes in the Socialist creed and has 
an inherent distrust of capitalism. This sus- 
picion is fostered by our unconcealed an- 
tagonism toward socialism—which puzzles 
and angers the Socialists inasmuch as they 
are among the most dedicated of commu- 
nism’s enemies. 

The righteousness fallacy is reflected 
sharply in both thinking and action in 
Washington. 

Our opposition to socialism leads us into 
such blind and dangerous alleys as distrust 
of laborite Britain, even though Britain is 
inevitably the first of our allies; reliance 
on the old rightist elements in such places 
as Germany; acid debates with those who 
disagree with us about the Far East. 
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Mr. Harriman, who saw the problem 
closely as head of the ECA operations abroad, 
puts it this way: “I do not believe in social- 
ism. But the only test we should apply in 
our judgment of any nation is whether the 
basic freedoms are being preserved.” 

The fallacy has large effects also on our 
propaganda operations. The Voice of Amer- 
ica is likely to put the emphasis on such 
themes as the high standard of living in the 
United States; the importance of democracy 
(difficult to convey because of the confusions 
the Russians have injected into the diction- 
ary); the worth of free enterprise, and the 
like. 

But peoples who have been subjected to a 
propaganda barrage for all these years do 
not easily recognize truth and are not inter- 
ested in facts or words without acts. The 
two great themes of the Kremlin’s propa- 
ganda machine are capitalism and war- 
mongering. Paul Hoffman, who has studied 
the public opinion operation intensively, in- 
sists that these must be met head-on. 

We must make clear, he says, that our 
kind of capitalism is not the European kind. 
Capitalism in Europe and in Asia connotes 
monopoly and the sweating of labor and 
unconscionable profits: capitalism here 
means mass production, a high standard of 
living, and social welfare. 

The charge of warmongering—its effec- 
tiveness for the Russians can be measured 
by the success of the Stockholm peace ap- 
peal—can be met only by demonstrating 
that we do not Keed and do not want war. 
But the best propaganda is acts. 

“When men are starving and you offer 
them the choice of the four freedoms or 
four sandwiches,” Senator DouGias points 
out, “they are lifely to take the four sand- 
wiches.” Until, in brief, their economic 
problems are solved, men do not consider 
their political problems, even though the 
solution of the first depends on the second. 


V. THE LEADERSHIP FALLACY 


The belief: There is a profound convic- 
tion that a strong man in Washington can 
solve all our problems for us, showing us 
where to go and how to get there (without 
too much discomfort)—a Moses who can re- 
veal the way through the “red sea” of com- 
munism. 

The fallacy: No leader can do the job by 
himself. Leaders’.ip arises primarily from 
the people, from the main streets of the 
Nation rather than from Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. Unless the average citizen performs 
his duties as a citizen, dealing responsibly 
with the great issues of the day, leadership 
will fail. 

The leadership fallacy serves as a manna- 
like alibi for the hungry habitants of Cap- 
itol Hill. Because the Naticn’s attention is 
focused on the White House, many in the 
Congress dodge decisions and bestride the 
fences; they seem to forget that representa- 
tive government requires the exercise of 
judgment, that it is not a rubber-stamp or 
carbon-copy process. 

Nevertheless the feeling is strong in Wash- 
ington, among adherents of both parties, 
that there should be a firmer assertion of 
leadership at the top; that the issues should 
be made clearer to the people, especially by 
the President (whose voice cannot avoid be- 
ing the only real voice of America) and the 
Secretary of State. 

Take, as an outstanding example, the case 
of Korea. There is, as Mr. Acheson says, a 
great moral issue involved. When we went 
into Korea to counter the aggression, the 
Nation as well as the world applauded; while 
we were winning, the applause continued; 
but when the Chinese threw us back, it be- 
gan to be said that we should never have 
gone in. As Mr. Acheson points out, the 
fact of defeat does not change the principle 
involved; it was right to go in and even 
though we may still be forced out, not to 
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have gone in would have been a moral sur- 
render of untold consequence. 

But this has not been put in this way to 
the people and so the fundamental issue 
is not clear to them. The top officials will 
agree about the need of such explanations, 
but they add that there are so many other 
pressing things to be done, so many imme- 
diate problems. They do not recognize that 
none of these other problems can be solved 
unless the basic problem is met—the prob- 
lem of informing the people. 


OUR BASIC STRENGTH 


There is much evidence that we do not 
have the knowledge of world affairs and the 
interest in them that are vital for our future. 

There are those who contend that we are 
better informed than most other nations; 
that there is manifest in many quarters a 
desire to know, and that history reveals, 
clearly and convincingly, that the American 
people have a basic common sense which 
eventually asserts itself. 

All this is true, but the overriding fact is 
that we are not sufficiently informed to meet 
the present dangers. Somewhere there is a 
failure of the supply of information and a 
failure of the absorption of information. 

To correct these failures requires a major 
effort in many directions. In each of the 
four great areas in which public opinion is 
made the work must be carried on: (1) The 
mass media must do a better job—the free 
press must be also a fuily responsible press; 
(2) education must educate for good citizen- 
ship and tink the schoolroom and campus 
more closely to the outside world; (3) the 
beacons of adult education must reach 
further info the darkness; (4) Government— 
and this includes Congress as well as the 
President—must do much more to inform 
and to lead. 

Leadership is required; there must be no 
doubt on that score—ileaders who lead rather 
than follow or are pushed on from behind; 
leaders who decide upon the right course 
and follow that course, the polls and the 
commentators notwithstanding. And lead- 
ers with courage. “A leader,’’ says General 
Marshall, “is one who continues to fight even 
though the odds are 10 to 1 against him.” 

But more inspired leadership and broader 
education and better information cannot do 
the job unless the individual citizen does 
his part too. He must do his best to insure 
that the right men are elected to office; that 
the great issues are debated fully and fairly, 
and that those on whom he depends for 
guidance are doing their jobs competently 
and responsibly. Above all, he must culti- 
vate tolerance and a decent measure of 
humility. 

Then there will emerge the basic strength 
and the basic unity of the country. Then, 
through leadership and the response to 
leadership, we shall develop the white faith 
that alone can turn back the black challenge 
that confronts us. 





Alaska Girds To Preserve Its Wildlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, after 
careful research and 6,000 miles of travel 
in Alaska, Mr. Louis R. Huber, of Seattle, 
has written and the Christian Science 
Monitor has printed several articles 
under the general heading of “Alaska 
girds to preserve its wildlife.” 
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Because of the national importance 
of this problem, I include the articles in 
the Recorp for the information of Mem- 
bers of Congress: 


ALASKA GIRDS To PRESERVE ITS WILDLIFE— 
FirE AND HUNTING SLASH BiG GAME AND 
Fisw TOTAL 

(By Louis R. Huber) 

SEATTLE.—Can Alaska’s magnificent wild- 
life be saved? 

Many Alaskans are asking this question 
because, in their spacious land (586,000 
square miles), which is as yet only sparsely 
populated (128,000 people, about 1 for 
every 5 square miles), wildlife is decreasing. 

The northland is supposed to be capable 
of supporting a population of 12,000,000, 
eventually. As they come, will the wildlife 
have to go? 

Alaskans hope not—and they are studying 
Ways to insure the permanency of their wild- 
life neighbors. 

“Most of the land in Alaska is of greatest 
value for producing wildlife, but great 
changes have been made in the numbers of 
our big game and fish,” says Neil W. Hosley, 
head of the cooperative wildlife research 
unit at the University of Alaska, near Fair- 
banks. 

FIRE TAKES TOLL 

“To use only one illustration, the herds of 
caribou, which 25 fears ago were estimated in 
the millions, are now down to about 160,000. 
Fires which have burned a large part of the 
Alaska interior have often destroyed the 
lichens on which the caribou depend, and it 
takes decades for this growth to develop 
again. 

“Along with this has come a big increase in 
hunting. Nonresident hunting and fishing 
licenses issued in the Territory have in- 
creased sixtyfold since the late 1920's. At 
the same time, resident hunting and fishing 
licenses have increased seven times since 
1936,” says Mr. Hosley. 

In brief, the balance of nature has al- 
ready been rudely upset by man in Alaska, 
with grim consequences for the wildlife. 
Unless swift and adequate steps are taken, 
the scales may tip over—with important 
members of the wildlife family lost to the 
northland. 

SPORT HUNTER EYED 

“There are important differences and many 
similarities between Alaskan and State-side 
wildlife problems,” says Winston A. Elkins, 
wildlife management supervisor of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service office here, 
He adds: 

“The term ‘meat hunter’ would be gener- 
ally regarded as having a stigma in the 
States, but Alaskans would consider it praise- 
worthy and, indeed, would look askance at 
the sport hunter. 

“Wildlife in Alaska is a resource that means 
food and clothing to many people. The resi- 
dent hunter in Alaska is interested in a per- 
manent wildlife population, with fish in the 
streams and iakes for all time to come. 

“But the transient hunter and fisherman 
are too often motivated by the souvenir in- 
stinct. The fisherman is too intent on get- 
ting whoppers to take home for mounting 
and neglects to throw back the fish he doesn’t 
intend to keep 


WOLVES AND COYOTES 


“The hunter must have a brown-bear rug, 
a set of caribou antlers, or a goat head to 
show the folks back home. What if he 
shoots three bears before getting one in the 
trophy class, or if his first two goats are 
crippled and fall down the cliff?” asks Mr, 
Elkins 

At the same time, due to various factors 
associated with the overturned balance of 
nature, the number of wolves and coyotes 
throughout all Alaska has increased alarm- 
ingly in recent years. Predators of the worst 
kind, wolves have killed thousands of deer, 
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moose, caribou, mountain sheep, and moun- 
tain goats. 

The Alaska Legislature meeting here in 
1949 set the bounties on wolves at $50 and 
on coyotes at $30—a move which has re- 
sulted in destruction of more of these wan- 
ton killers than was the case when smaller 
bounties were in effect. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service at the same 
time has carried on a poison-setting program 
which is declared to be a success, The poison 
used is said to be selective—attractive to 
wolves oniy and not eaten by other fur-bear- 
ing animals. 

In McKinley National Park during recent 
years the wolves increased to such numbers 
that the famous big-horn Dall mountain 
sheep living there were threatened. Then 
permission was given park rangers to shoot 
wolves, even though shooting in the national 
park otherwise is forbidden. 

From a low of 300 sheep that remained 
after long-unmolested depredations by the 
wolves, an increase to 1,000 sheep—with pros- 
pects for further increases if the shooting 
war against wolves is continued—has oc- 
curred, says Grant Pearson, park superin- 
tendent. 

Paradoxically, the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice says that destruction of caribou in the 
Arctic portions of Alaska is caused chiefly 
by the people who depend on them for food 
and clothing—the Eskimos. 

CURB ON ESKIMOS 

Early last March a caribou herd passed 
near the Eskimo village of Noatak, 225 miles 
north of Nome, and 37 Eskimos shot 280 of 
the animals, according to Wildlife agents 
who investigated the affair. 

For centuries the Eskimos have killed 
caribou as they pleased, but now, with these 
animals disappearing, the Federal Agency de- 
clares firmly that Eskimos must sharply 
curb their traditional slaughter. A limit of 
one caribou and two polar bears apiece an- 
nually has been set. 

In the Noatak case—not the only one to 
occur recently—the guns of 7 of the 37 hunt- 
ers were confiscated, for those 7 had killed 
&@ total of 107 caribou. 

The story does not end there, for the 
Eskimos strongly resent the taking of their 
guns and they dislike the Wildlife agents. 
Lt. Col. Marvin R. Marston, chief organizer of 
the Eskimos into the Alaska National Guard 
as “human-radar” watchers against the pos- 
sibility of enemy invasion, thinks he may 
have a solution. 


WHALES SUGGESTED 


“The Eskimos can hunt whales, if they are 
given the right equipment; and they can use 
some of the half-wild reindeer that are still 
found in the Arctic,” he suggests. 

In any case, the difficulty between Uncle 
Sam and his Eskimo citizens is a matter 
worthy of prompt and careful attention. It 
will call for greater understanding on both 
sides, and for a high degree of tactfulness on 
the part of Wildlife agents. 

Members of the Armed Forces, too, have 
been accused of much of the unwarranted 
slaughter of wild animals in Alaska—as have 
the thousands of construction workers who 
go north for varying periods to help build 
military installations. 

This writer talked to one Wildlife agent, 
Jim Wood of Naknek, who reported notable 
cooperation after he made a candid appeal 
to civilians and military men in his area. 
His direct, trusting approach has paid off, he 
says, in sensible, law-abiding hunting and 
fishing. 


LARGER APPROPRIATION URGED FOR PRESERVATION 
PROGRAM 
Saving the wildlife of Alaska is a costly 


job—and growing more costly as the north- 
land population grows. 


“It’s a field of great concern to all Alas- 
kans, but entirely outside their jurisdiction 
for action,” says the Anchorage Daily Times, 

“For years, Alaskans have hammered the 
Fish and Wildlife Service to do a better job 
* * * but each year little or nothing is 
done. The service continues its operations 
with one agent trying to do the work of 
ten.” 

The Anchorage newspaper goes on to ex- 
plain that the fault in Alaska wildlife man- 
agement is due almost entirely to niggardly 
appropriations. Last fiscal year the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in Alaska operated on 
a budget of $2,150,000. 


BUDGET BUREAU HIT 


The Times accused the Bureau of the 
Budget for this low figure, insufficient, it 
said, for an area one-fifth the size of the 
United States. In an editorial it quoted 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, giving the 
colloquy between Albert Day, head of the 
Federal agency, and Representative MICHAEL 
J. Kirwan, Democrat, of Ohio. 

This revealed the over-all Fish and Wild- 
life Service budget for the 1951 fiscal year 
to be $14,350,500, which is less than $2,000,- 
600 more than for 19650. 

Mr. Day said before a congressional sub- 
committee that his agency did not have 
enough to carry out an effective wildlife pro- 
gram, and he added, “We can only ask Con- 
gress to appropriate what the Bureau of the 
Budget has approved.” 

This year, Alaska received some additional 
help from funds distributed under the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act for the restoration of 
wildlife. A total of $75,000 was given to 
Alaska. This was $50,000 more than was 
available last year. 


WALTON LEAGUE BUSY 


The Izaak Walton League has taken an 
active interest in securing greater help for 
Alaska wildlife. Last year it tried to get 
Congress to plow back into Alaska the Gov- 
ernment’s profit from the annual fur-seal 
harvest on the Pribilof Islands in the Bering 
Sea. 

“But the congressional committee to which 
we presented this plan asked for more time 
to study it—and that was the last we heard 
of it,” said Burton H. Atwoord, a national 
director of the league. 

The Wildlife Management Institute of 
Washington, D. C., also has taken a lively 
interest in Alaska wildlife. Two high offi- 
cials of the institute, which is financed by 
donations from business firms and private 
individuals, visited the northland last sum- 
mer. 

RESEARCH UNIT SET 


They were Ira N. Gabrielson, formerly head 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service in the 
Territory, and Clinton R. Gutermuth, insti- 
tute vice president. 

While in Alaska they formally installed 
one of their organization's cooperative wild- 
life research units at the University of 
Alaska, near Fairbanks. About 18 similar 
units already are operating in land-grant 
colleges in the United States under the aegis 
of the institute. 


Bison HERD THINNED OUT 


The only buffalo (bison, that is) on the 
open range under the American flag today 
probably are those in Alaska. 

Twenty-three of the big, shaggy animals 
were brought here from the Plains States in 
1928. Now they number 350. They are the 
first bison to live in the northland, the 
species not being native here. 

Elk, likewise not native to the territory, 
were brought to Alaska in 1929. Eight of 
the animals were placed on Afognak Island, 
adjacent to Kodiak Island, They now num- 
ber more than 200. 

Both the elk and the bison were judged in 
need of “thinning” for the good of their 
herds by United States Fish and Wildlife 
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Service biologists last year, so a restricted 
“open season” was arranged for 50 elk and 
25 bison. 

The bison forage by themselves and are 
among the few large wild animals that can 
hold their own against wolves. 


BISON REPEL ATTACK 


“When a wolf pack closes in on a herd of 
buffalo, the big animals don’t run as moose 
and caribou do,” says Edward F. Chatelain, 
biologist of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
“The bison stand their ground, their shaggy 
heads lowered and their horns ready for 
action.” 

The task of catching and transporting the 
82 young bison to the new Copper River 
range was a “wild-north” epic calling for new 
techniques. 

A corral was built and the bison were en- 
ticed into and made used to it by salt-lick 
blocks and alfalfa. When the “roundup” 
began, the corral gate was dropped—and the 
fun began. 

The top bull in the herd had been locked 
out—but that didn’t last long. While the 
“cowboys” watched in apprehension, the big 
bull battered down the rail fence, leaped a 
6-foct barrier and joined his range mates. 


LURED INTO CRATES 


After the animals stopped milling around, 
the wildlife men opened a chute in one side 
of the corral and waited for a buffalo to 
wander into it. 

When the chute contained one of the de- 
sired young animals, they closed the chute 
entrance and prodded the buffalo into a 
heavy crate, which was then hoisted onto a 
truck. 

But the buffalo wouldn't stand quietly in 
the crates—until Mr. Chatelain suggested 
shrouding each one with canvas. Thus se- 
questered, the animals became quiet. 

Latest reports are that the transplanted 
bison are doing well after their highway 
journey of more than 100 miles, in future 
years, wildlife agents say, more buffalo will 
be taken to other suitable range areas in 
Alaska. 


KEEP THE RIGHT ANIMALS 


“People back in the States are always get- 
ting excited about the wrong things in 
Alaska.” This was a statement by an Alaska 
guide at Kodiak, who makes his living by 
escorting hunters into the haunts of the huge 
Alaska brown bear, largest carnivore on earth, 
and other wild animals of the northland. 

He was referring to recurrent efforts to 
preserve the bald eagle and the Alaska brown 
bear. 

“The bald eagle thrives in Alaska. We've 
had a bounty on that bird for most of 33 
years, even if it is our national symbcl by act 
of the Continental Congress in 1782. T° the 
bounty is taken off, there will be too many 
bald eagles, and they'll destroy too much 
other wildlife,” he said. 

As for the brown bears, they are scorch- 
ingly criticized by farmers of Kodiak Island 
and other localities, who find it impossible 
to raise beef cattle on account of them. The 
bears delight in killing the beef cattle, and 
the game laws prevent the farmer from tak- 
ing retaliatory measures. 

“Those bears are far too numerous, There 
should be open season on them all the time. 
Don't worry; they'll take care of themselves. 
Besides, there are plenty of refuges for them, 
totaling nearly 2,000,000 acres on Kodiak and 
Uganik Islands,” said one Kodiak Island 
farmer. 

“On the other hand,” reflected the guide, 
“people in the States seldom get worked up 
about the plight of caribou, mountain sheep, 
mountain goats, and, to some extent, moose. 
These animals really need some help. 

“People in the States forget, or don’t re- 
alize, that wolves and coyotes are the great- 
est enemies of wildlife up here. So are the 
forest fires, against which Alaska has almost 
no protection.” 
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How To Write Your Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, each ses- 
sion every one of us is buried under an 
avalanche of mail. Few of us dare talk 
back to our correspondents. Most of 
them are well-meaning. Some are 
merely misinformed. 

The following guide will ease our 
burden, if our constituents would only 
heed its excellent advice. It appeared in 
the January 1949 edition of Kiplinger 
magazine. It is worthy of reprinting 
now: 


How To Wrire Your CoNGREsSMAN—PUT 
Aspe THAT PEN AND PAPER UNTIL You HAvE 
Reap TuIs List oF Do’s aND DONT’s 


You may have strong ideas about what the 
new Congress should do. So perhaps you 
wi" write a letter to your Congressman. 
But you will waste your time unless you know 
how to write him. 

If your letter is a gripe or a whine, it will 
be brushed off. If it is a long-winded essay, 
it may never get read. If it can’t make a 
definite point, it will invite a similar reply. 

The basic rule is to write a simple, con- 
cise statement of your position, plus your 
reasons for that position. Your Congress- 
man will read such a letter carefully. 

To make your letters most effective, follow 
these suggestions. They come from Con- 
gressmen themselves. 

Do make your letter short and to the 
point. If your letter runs less than a page, 
all the better. 

Try to base your views on local observa- 
tions or experience. Congressmen want to 
know the effect of their action on their home 
dis* vict. 

When writing about a specific bill, try to 
use the bill’s number or its popular name. 
Thousands of bills pass a Congressman's desk 
each year and it helps to know which par- 
ticular one you are talking about. 

When writing about something on which 
you have a special knowledge, state your ex- 
perience in the field. A Congressman doesn’t 
know about everything, and a specialist’s 
views will help him make up his mind. 

Time your letter to reach your Congress- 
man when the subject you are discussing is 
alive. A letter on a bill months before it 
comes up is almost as useless as one on a 
bill months after its disposition. 

Write your Congressman when you think 
he has done something good. He likes 
praise as much as anyone. 

Don’t write letters which threaten him 
with defeat at the next election if he doesn’t 
vote your way. Reasons are more effective 
than threats. 

Don’t tell your Congressman how infiuen- 
tial you are in his district. If you are, he 
probably knows it; if you’re not, he'll resent 
your letter’s implication that you can bring 
pressure to bear. 

Don’t merely “demand” or “insist.” He 
doesn’t know whether your reasons are good 
unless you tell him what they are. 

Don’t get caught in a pressure letter or 
telegram campaign. A batch of identical 
letters, obviously inspired by a pressure 
group, gets very little attention. If you 
agree with a group's position, use your own 
words, not the group's. 

Don’t swamp your Congressman with let- 
ters on the same subject. When you've ex- 
pressed yourself once, you've made your im- 


pression. One good letter is worth 10 bad 
ones. 

Don’t write Congressmen from other than 
your home district, unless it is to the chair- 
man of the committee discussing a specific 
bill. Congressmen aren't swayed much by 
outsiders. 


On Working Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA7ES 
Friday, March 9, 1951 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “On Working Together,” pub- 
lished in the Augusta Chronicle, of Au- 
gusta, Ga., of February 28, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 

On WoRKING TOGETHER 

Hard-shelled, dyed-in-the-wool Democrats, 
who think that every Republican is equipped 
with a pair of horns, and Republicans who 
feel the same way about members of the 
opposition party, should take a cue from the 
working relations of Senator Burnet R. MaY- 
BANK’s Banking and Currency Committee. 

While in this locality yesterday to study 
community service needs in the atomic- 
energy-plant area, the members of the Senate 
committee showed every evidence of being a 
great working team. 

Of the four committeemen here, two were 
Democrats—MAyYBaNnK, of South Carolina, and 
Freak, of Delaware—and two were Republi- 
cans—CaPenHarT, of Indiana, and BENNETT, 
of Utah. 

There was no partisanship evident. There 
was no bickering, no unfriendliess. There 
was, indeed, a noticeable spirit of camarade- 
rie, and genuine evidence of mutual respect. 
Obviously, they were intent only on doing a 


good job—working together, Democrats and 
Republicans. 

And that is as it should be. After all, they 
are all Americans, and party labels shouldn't 
count for too much when the welfare of the 
Nation is at stake. 


What You Can Do Personally To Stop 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OFr NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 24, 1951 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following interesting and concrete 
idea which appeared in Woman’s Home 
Companion of December 1950. 

Let us get together and stop commu- 
nism by being for Americanism. 

Wuat You Can Do Perrsonatty To Srop 
CoMMUNISM 
(By Howard Whitman) 

You, all by yourself, can strike repeated 

blows—day in and day out—to stop com. 
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munism. Does that seem fantastic? Has it 
seemed that stopping communism is a job 
which only the President or the Army and 
Navy or the FBI can do? Have you wished 
you actually could do something? 

You can. 

You will not get a medal for it nor will 
you see your picture on page 1. But deep 
inside you there'll be a warm giow. For in 
your daily private life you will personally 
be contributing to the preservation of free- 
dom and turning back the dark shrouds of 
Communist repression. You will be defeat- 
ing totalitarianism with the sole weapon 
which is capable of defeating it: individual- 
ism. 

As you read the specific suggestions below, 
bear in mind the oft-told tale of the Rev- 
erend James Keller, founder of the Christo- 
phers. Father Keller was speaking at the 
Los Angeles Coliseum, expounding the Chris- 
tophers’ thesis that individual people, by 
their simple, everyday acts, can change the 
world. In this huge arena, under a starless 
sky, Father Keller said, “Don’t be afraid. 
All the lights are going out.” 

Then he struck a match. 
pin point of light. 
shrouded in gloom. 

“But suppose every one of us strikes a 
light,” Father Keller went on. And at his 
signal, men and women in the audience—a 
hundred thousand—each struck a match. 
Now, instead of a pin point, the entire arena 
was bathed in light. The darkness was 
gone. Pather Keller had driven home his 
point. 

One soldier cannot take a beachhead, but 
without the acts of individual soldiers no 
beachhead can be taken. The fight against 
communism cannot be won by machines, 
by weapons, by congressional committees, 
by laws, decrees, or speeches. Nor can it be 
won by you alone. It can only be won by 
all of us, each acting alone; and yet, in a 
larger sense, all acting together as holders 
of the tiny pin points of light, which, com- 
bined, dispel the darkness. 

What have you done lately to make our 
free-enterprise system free and enterprising? 
Perhaps you never have thought of yourself 
as an economic unit, but you are. If you 
hire a maid in your house you are very much 
a part of the free-enterprise system. Per- 
haps she already has fair working hours, 
prescribed in advance, and a regular va- 
cation. But when she does extra-good work 
do you give her a bonus? Not a hand-out or 
a tip, but a bonus—something she has 
earned. After ail, reward for individual 
initiative is the very heartbeat of free enter- 
prise. 

Or if you work in an office and one of your 
subordinates ifs long overdue for a promotion, 
d» you go to bat for her? Do you stand up— 
even at some risk to yourself—for her right 
to share in a system which thrives on each 
individual's hope to climb up the ladder? 

There are a thousand and one little things 
you can do. 

When a new grocer or radio repairman or 
dry cleaner opens a store tn your neighbor- 
hood you can give him a chance at your 
trade. Ours is the competitive system. If 
he is a better grocer, repairman, or cleaner 
he deserves it. And don’t be afraid to tell 
him, “I like dealing here. It’s a fair well-run 
establishment.” Give him a free-enterprise 
pat on the back. 

When you go into a big department store 
don't treat the salesgirl as if she were a robot. 
Speak to her as though it were her store, her 
merchandise. Indeed it is, in th: sense that 
her daily labor is invested in every bit of it. 

Opportunity for youth is another bulwark 
of our system. Have you supported it 
lately—personally? 

I tried an experiment I think is working 
well. My car needed waxing. I got a teen- 
aged boy named Tommy to do it. Tommy 
did such a fine job that I told him he could 
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consider me a regular customer. Then, a 
few months later, we had a new shingle roof 
put on our house. The old shingles needed 
to be carted to the back lot and burned. 
Why not give another boy a job? This time 
I got Donald. His eyes shone like light 
bulbs when I handed him his pay. He had 
savored the good feeling of earning his own 
money for his own work. 

Perhaps you are in a position to do much 
more than that. You may be able to hire a 
teen-aged boy or girl for part-time work after 
school or on Saturdays. You may even be in 
a position to give a young high-school gradu- 
ate a job with your company—or get your 
husband to do it—and thus afford that 
youngster a chance to start at the bottom 
and work up—just as far up as he can work. 

One of the most vulnerable chinks in our 
national armor is the race problem. There 
is no sense pretending it isn’t there. We 
have a race problem. The Communists 
smash at it incessantly; they try to turn the 
many-colored peoples of the world against us 
by portraying us as Negro haters. 

What can you personally do about that? 

A friend of mine, Arthur Gordon (a native 
of the deep South, by the way), wrote an 
enlightened novel against race prejudice. 

We can't all write novels. 

A woman I met in New Haven, Conn., Mrs. 
Gertrude Hart Day, got a taste of prejudice 
(not against Negroes but against a migratory 
mother with three children, to whom nobody 
wanted to rent a house) when she followed 
her Army-doctor husband around the coun- 
try during World War II. She came back 
and founded the New Haven Neighborhood 
Project, dedicated to combating every preju- 
dice. 

We can’t all start neighborhood projects. 

But we all can do little things. Little 
things which when multiplied by millions 
become the most invincible forces on earth. 

A woman I know heard the barker at a 
country fair repeatedly refer to a small Negro 
boy as “snowball” and “chocolate drop.” 
She went up to the barker and said quietly: 
“The boy's name is Edward. Wouldn't it be 
far more American to call him that?” 

An alumnus of a middle western college 
received a questionnaire from his alma 
mater. Among its dozens of blanks was one 
which recalled to his mind old campus 
battles on discrimination in education. It 
said, “Race -’ He simply filled in 
“Human.” 

Communists sneer at our belief in human 
dignity and the supreme worth of the in- 
dividual. They say it is hypocritical. Can 
you prove them wrong? 

Harry E. Humphreys, Jr., president of the 
United States Rubber Co., once said: “Any 
person in a managerial position, from super- 
visor to president, who feels that his em- 
ployee is basically not as good as he is 
* * * lacks the necessary qualities for 
human leadership—to say nothing of human 
friendship.” 

If the head of a huge corporation can take 
that attitude, can’t you and I? Try it. Try 
regarding the rubbish collector, the waitress 
in the restaurant, the elevator man, the boot- 
black, the salesgirl as, in the eyes of God 
and in the heart of democracy, fully as good 
as President Truman, King George, or the 
Shah of Iran. 

Set yourself a private little job: get to 
know just one of the people you might have 
written off before as, well, a bit inferior. See 
if you don't begin to see the light of human 
dignity shine through. 

I tried it with a garbageman (that had 
always seemed to me, since childhood, a 
“low” profession). I broke the ice by dis- 
cussing politics with him. What a grasp he 
had. I started by talking down to him, 
ended by looking up to him, We discussed 





our families and our problems with our 
kids—and we still do, every time I see him, 

The Communists would love to see us bick- 
ering among ourselves. “Divide and con- 
quer” is their watchword. 

What can you do about that? 

You can cultivate the “we” feeling. An 
English friend of mine says he can always 
tell Americans from Englishmen by the way 
they use their pronouns. An American, com- 
plaining that the streets in his city are lit- 
tered, says, “Why don’t they keep their 
streets clean?” An Englishman with a sim- 
ilar complaint says, “Why don't we keep our 
streets clean?” 

The “we” feeling isn’t difficult to cultivate. 
Next time you talk about “the Government,” 
try saying “our Government.” Not “those 
people in Washington” but “our people in 
Washington.” Try saying, “Our corpora- 
tions, our labor unions, our schools, our 
farms, our factories.” 

The “we” feeling not only spikes the Com- 
munists’ divide-and-conquer technique. It 
also has a personal dividend for you: a 
healthy sense of belonging, of participation, 
of shared experience. Psychiatrists tell us 
that’s the basis of this thing we call security. 

Another club the Communists hit us with 
is perfectionism. “If we’re not perfect, we're 
no good”—that’s what the Communists 
would like us to believe. They bury their 
own imperfections under a blanket of lies 
and tempt us to do the same thing; for they 
know that lies smother freedom, our life 
breath. 

I visited Yale University recently to inquire 
into a course in the “American way” being 
given to students from foreign lands. I 
wanted to see how we turn the mirror on 
ourselves. I was proud of what I saw. As- 
sistant Dean Harold B. Whiteman, Jr., in 
charge of the course, acquainted the students 
from 16 foreign countries with the real Amer- 
ica we love—no image of perfection, but an 
image of human striving with plenty of 
failures and shortcomings, but an everlast- 
ing bent toward progress. 

These students became acquainted both 
with our healthy democratic processes and 
with unhealthy machine politics; they vis- 
ited East Harlem slums in New York and 
spent week ends with families in Westport 
anc Stamford, Conn.; they saw movies rang- 
ing from the saga of migrant workers, Grapes 
of Wrath, to a General Motors production 
film; their guest speakers included a CIO 
organizer ‘and a chamber of commerce 
executive. 

“We want to show them our good side, our 
bad side, our hopes, our progress, our plans, 
and our aspirations,” Whiteman said. 

A little later I sat in Vanderbilt Hall with 
one of Whiteman’s boys, a scholarship stu- 
ent, George Chranewycz, Ukrainian. His 
family had been driven out of the Ukraine 
by the Communists, out of Poland by the 
Nazis—and finally to a DP camp. When I 
asked, “Well, what do you think of Amer- 
ica?” George answered, “In Europe I was in 
a DP camp. Here I am at Yale.” 

His was an eloquent answer. 

Sure, let’s face up to our shortcomings, 
Let’s admit our failures. We are not a fin- 
ished product and we never will be, so long 
as we are free to grow. Nazi Germany 
thought it was a finished product, and it 
was—finished. 

When alleged Communist perfectionism is 
hurled your way, reply as Whiteman does at 
Yale: “We have many imperfections—but 
we're working on them.” 

There is a positive side, too, to this war 
of ideas. It is not enough to be against 
communism. What are we for? The Amer- 
icans who fought in 1776 knew very definitely 
what they were fighting for. They were 
afire with bright new ideas—freedom, equale 
ity, the inalienable rights of man. 
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That was their religion. What's ours to- 
day? If you ask the first person you meet 
on the street, you may get a reply such as 
this: “We've got to keep communism from 
spreading. We can't let it engulf the world.’ 

Entirely negative. 

A New England woman, Mrs. John L. 
Senior, recently endowed a new professorship 
at Cornell University, It is a chair in “Amer- 
ican values.” I went to see her, questing for 
our positive position in the war of ideas. 

“Just what are the American values?” I 
asked. This woman, a widow, of Lenox, Miss., 
listed six of them: “The supreme worth of 
the individual; the soundness and basic 
rightness of the great mass of the people; 
every individual's right to think, feel, and 
speak as he likes; freedom of the individual 
to achieve what he can, on his own, without 
interference; individual initiative and re- 
sponsibility; and, finally, freedom—the 
touchstone of them all.” 

Can you, for your own part, make a simi- 
larly positive declaration? Do you know 
what you are for? Just think of the moral 
force which would be turned loose in the 
world if 150,000,000 Americans firmly knew— 
and believed in—the ideas they were fighting 
for, not just fighting against. 

That moral force starts with you. Think 
about it. Set down in your mind—and on 
paper, if you wish—your own personal list 
of American values. 

Finally, beliefs must be lived, not simply 
believed. Action is the key. 

Action begins at the grass roots—in your 
community, your circle of friends, your 
home. 

You can live your belief in Americanism 
by being active in your local parent-teachers 
association. You can live it by doing vol- 
untary work for the Red Cross, by serving 
on the library board, by being a leader of 
Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, by supporting 
civic betterment movements, by working 
for civilian defense, by volunteer social work 
or child welfare work. On one afternoon a 
week you might give your time to a mother 
who cannot afford to have a baby-sitter. Or 
even offer your yard, if you have one, to 
neighborhood children where playgrounds 
are scarce. There are a thousand and one 
things you can do. 

Never mind the thousand. 
one. 

Mrs. Ralph B. Morris, president of the New 
York City League of Women Voters, holds 
out another line of individual action. “A 
person is living his beliefs in Americanism 
when he takes his voting responsibilities 
seriously, when he votes at all elections and 
primaries, and finds out as much as he can 
about the candidates and the issues,” she 
says. 

And beyond that, she continues, “He takes 
his other citizenship responsibilities seri- 
ously. He doesn't get out of jury duty just 
to get out of it. He doesn't tip a traffic cop 
to avoid a ticket—and then complain about 
police corruption. He doesn’t try to get 
favors from political friends—and then rail 
against the 5 percenters.” 

Individual action, in its purest form, may 
actually be the quiet little acts you hardly 
think twice about. They are the little 
things of beauty, the gems. A man picks up 
a piece of waste paper from the street and 
carries it to a trash bin. A woman helps a 
cripple across the street. A motorist stops 
to patronize a children’s vegetable stand. A 
bus driver waits for a man who is running 
to the bus stop. The man says, “Thanks.” 
A woman shopper helps another shopper with 
her packages. 

This is the blood in the veins of democ- 
racy. It is the people living together for 
the common good. 

What quiet little act can you perform— 
today? 


Try at least 
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Price Regulation Ceiling on Poultry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF LELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 9, 1951 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Myr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have written to Mr. Michael V. 
DiSalle, Director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, relative to the need for a 
change in the present interpretation of 
the recent margin freeze order on agri- 
cultural commodities, in order that both 
the farmers and consumers may be bet- 
ter protected. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Marcu 6, 1951. 
Mr. Micnaez V. DrSatie, 
Director, Office of Price Stabilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DtSatte: This refers to the series 
of conversations which I had with Mr. J. 
H ward Houk and Mr. Allan Rubin, of your 
Office, !ast week relative to the interpreta- 
ticn which has been placed upon section 11 
(e) of the price regulation order of January 
26, 1951, with particular reference to the 
ceiling on poultry. I was very much con- 
cerned to find that an interpretation had 
be »n placed upon this regulation to the effect 
that while margins of profit would be sealed 
as farm prices were in a continuous advance, 
such margins of profit for the processor, the 
wholesaler, and the retailer of poultry prod- 
ucts would not be frozen in a declining 
market; that is, as it was pointed out to me, 
as farm prices advanced each 1 cent or frac- 
tion thereof, all prices could be advanced 
automatically up the line with the increased 
cost being passed on to the consumer; how- 
ever, once new ceiling prices had been estab- 
lished at some projected level, I found that 
a decline of even any insignificant fraction 
would unlock all margin freezes, thereby 
making it possible for poultry prices at the 
farm leve! to decline substantially while at 
the same time retail prices to the wholesaler 
and the consumer could be maintained at 
near-ceiling level. 

The excuse offered was that it was hard to 
arrive at a fair or normal margin of profit 
to an tndustry and that permanent ceilings 
on margins during a price freeze would not 
be administratively feasible. I cannot fol- 
low that line of reasoning, since surely, if 
profit margins can be established and en- 
forced as prices advance, why can they not 
be in operation in reverse? 

The present interpretation is affording a 
golden opportunity to wartime profiteers to 
extend their margin far beyond that which 
is normal to the industry and at the same 
time cloak their profiteering as legal under 
the Defense Production Act. 

That this opportunity is not being over- 
looked is evidenced by the market condi- 
tions of live poultry on the farms in Dela- 
ware and on the Delmarva Peninsula gen- 
erally as shown by the retail prices which 
are reported and filed by the Marketing and 
Facilities Research Branch of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 

I am seriously concerned with this inter- 
pretation and the effect which it will have 
not only upon the cost of living but also 
upon the poultry growers on the Delmarva 
Peninsula. Other Senators who are also 
seriously concerned have joined me in in- 
troducing fenate Resolution $3 to correct 


this interpretation. A copy of this resolu- 
tion is enclosed herewith. 

I express the sincere hope that it will not 
be necessary for the Senate to be compelled 
to amend the legislation when the intent of 
Congress in this matter is clear and that you 
will accordingly correct this interpretation 
immediately, thus removing the necessity for 
action by the Senate. However, in the event 
such correction is not made, I shall feel com- 
pelled in the interest of the consumers and 
the farmers on the Delmarva Peninsula to 
insist upon action by the Senate. 

An extra cent spread in the margin of 
handling poultry that moves from the Del- 
marva Peninsula in 1 week means about 
$80,000 to the Delmarva farmers. A 3- to 4- 
cent extra spread in the margins between the 
New York wholesale market and the farm 
price as it now exists means a loss to our 
farmers and an extra profit to the middleman 
of about a quarter of a million dollars each 
week. 

If this same interpretation prevails in 
relation to all other agricultural commodi- 
ties, I can visualize where the farmers and 
the consumers could be robbed of millions. 

I think in the light of these figures you 
will agree with me that we must have imme- 
diate action. 

Will you please advise me promptly your 
reaction to this request and what steps you 
intend to take in the matter? 

Yours respectfully, 
“OHN J, WILLIAMS, 


Curtailment of Mail Deliveries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an article written by Stephen L. DeBalta 
which appeared in the Hagerstown 
Morning Herald on Thursday, March 1. 
The article deals with the service ren- 
dered by the Post Office Department. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MARYLANDERS IN WASHINGTON 
(By Stephen L. DeBalta) 


In every community of our land, big and 
small, tearful mothers, wives, sweethearts, 
sisters are impatiently waiting every day for 
news from Korea, Japan, Germany, the Near 
East, wherever members of our dispersed 
Armed Forces may be. But the letters are 
slow in coming when they do come at last. 
It seems that some crue! hand is holding up 
the delivery of the anxiously awaited mes- 
sages from the beloved ones. This hand is 
the clenched fist of a willful man who, with 
the amazing defiance of the very people who 
employ him, imposes upon a whole nation his 
arbitrary will. Last April Postmaster Gen- 
eral Jesse M. Donaldson decreed a drastic 
curtailment of the postal service throughout 
the country. Post offices were ordered to 
adopt a banking-hours’ schedule, to deliver 
mail only once a day, to make fewer collec- 
tions, and to call it a day at sunset. This 
wanton destruction of a long-established 
public service brought in its trail idleness 
and distress to many employees, particularly 
in the lower-wage brackets, and aroused the 
violent protests of the National Association of 


Letter Carriers. Vainly, Senators, Congress- 
men, chambers of commerce, civic organiza- 
tions remonstrated with the former Shelby- 
ville mailman, but of no avail. The spiteful 
potentate thus got even with Congress after 
having been refused the credits he had asked, 
adopting the proverbial motto of the Chinese 
laundryman: “No tickee, no washee.” 

One would expect such dictatorial attitude 
from one on a higher administrative level 
but not from a minor member of the Cabi- 
net, intent upon cettling a personal peeve 
regardless of tne hardship it brings to the 
whole Nation. In a great metropclis like 
New York, for instance, a letter mailed after 
6 p. m. to a next door neighbor is delivered 
not the next morning but the day after. 
On Saiurdays and Sundays, when the aver- 
age citizen can indulge in catching up with 
his correspondence the post offices are closed 
and stamps are hard or impossible to pro- 
cure. The entire postal service is disorgan- 
ized and demoralized and causing, as usual, 
more inconvenience to the individual tax- 
payer than to the large Suriness concerns. 

James J. Doran a former colleague of Post- 
master Donaldson, who held a top position in 
the Post Office Department until he volun- 
tarily resigned 4 months ago, finally had the 
courage to come out with a vigorous denun- 
ciation of the reckless sabotage of our postal 
service. Ir an article to be published in 
the March issue of the Postal Record, official 
organ of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, Mr. Doran expressed opposition to 
the mail curtailment in effect since last April 
and quoted the Department’s own figures to 
show how savings coulc be effected without 
mangling the service or raising rates. The 
real cause of the huge deficit is seemingly to 
be found in the reckless operation of the 20 
largest post offices in the country. It is 
there, according to Doran, that savings 
shovld and could be effectuated, and in the 
39,000 small post offices of the second, third, 
and fourth class, which could never operate 
nor should be expected to operate without 
& postal subsidy. The former chief inspector 
concludes in stating that Congress can never 
be expected to hike postal rates sufficiently 
to wipe out the deficit of the small district 
Offices and should not even attempt to do so. 

The sooner Postmaster Donaldson will con- 
cur in Doran’s sane views and will bring to 
an end his personal feud with Congress, the 
happier the country will be. 


Death of Maj. Gen. Bryant E. Moore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
IN THE SENATE aie UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article in tribute to the late Maj. Gen. 
Bryant E. Moore, of Maine, writien by 
me, and published in the Bangor 
(Maine) Evening Commercial of March 
5, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE NATION'S CAPITOL 
(By Hon. MarGcaret CHASE SMITH) 

WASHINGTON, March 5.—The Nation has 
lost a leader in the death of Maj. Gen. Bryant 
E. Moore. My State has lost one of its most 
illustrious sons, as General Moore came 
from Ellsworth. I have lost a friend. 
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It was not until the fall of 1947 that I 
really got to know General Moore, At that 
time I was a member of a House Armed 
Services Subcommittee that made an inspec- 
tion trip of our military bases in Europe and 
the Middle East. General Moore was the 
commanding officer of the United States 
troops in the Free Territory of Trieste. 

At that time Yugoslavia had designs on 
Trieste and was on the side of Russia. There 
was the constant threat of a Yugoslav in- 
vasion, which would have meant war. 

The Yugoslavs were constantly creating 
incidents and disorders that tested the for- 
titude, patience, judgment and diplomacy 
of General Moore. In fact, Trieste was the 
powder keg of the world at that time. 


SUPERB PERFORMANCE 


General Moore’s assignment was to hold 
the so-called Morgan line in Venezia Giula. 
When disposition of this territory was made, 
General Moore then had the job of protect- 
ing the American part of the Free Territory 
of Trieste. His performance was superb, 
had it been anything less, Russia might have 
made war on us Mm 1947. 

The importance of General Moore’s per- 
formance becomes all the more apparent 
when a review is made of our relations with 
Yugoslavia and their effect upon the strength 
of Russia. 

Tito’s Yugoslavia was originally in the So- 
viet camp and was shooting down our air- 
craft and murdering our airmen. Yugo- 
slavia was a source of terrific leverage for 
Russia in the Balkans in threatening war 
and exercising dominating influence over 
that area. 

YUGOSLAV SWITCH 


But now Tito and Yugoslavia have broken 
with Stalin and shown complete independ- 
ence and defiance of Russia. The slave has 
thumbed his nose at the master. 

He has switched sides. And his action 
has given courage to other slave nations in 
the Balkans to break with Russia—and to 
the free nations to remain independent of 
Russia. The whole switch and its signifi- 
cance is summed up in the word “Titoism.” 

Had it not been for General Moore this 
encouraging development would not have 
been possible. 


SOLDIER AND DIPLOMAT 


There were two people who stood out in 
my mind on that trip. One was General 
Moore. The other was George V. Allen, our 
Ambassedor in Iran, who did such a won- 
derful job in keeping Iran and her oil away 
from Russia. 

Interestingly enough, George Allen is now 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia. Between Gen- 
eral Moore and Ambassador Allen, our coun- 
try has been most effectively represented in 
relations with Yugoslavia and the results 
have been gratifying. 

Being a military leader and a successful 
diplomat is rare. Gen. Bryant Moore was 
that rare combination, just as General Eisen- 
hower is. 


Statement by George J. Burger Before 
Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix cf the Reconp the state- 


ment of George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on February 
20, 1951. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it must be understood that the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
Inc., a nonprofit corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of California is a non- 
political organization. 

The principal and main objective of this 
organization is to protect the free enterprise 
system and secondly, the people we repre- 
sent, independent business and professional 
men. 

The record will show that the federation 
has the largest individual membership of 
independent business and professional men 
of any business organization in the Nation. 

It must also be understood for the record 
that whatever position the federation takes 
is taken only after a poll has been made 
through its official publication the mandate, 
of the entire Nation-wide federation mem- 
bership. The mandate ballot is voted by the 
individual member and turned over by him 
to a district chairman who in turn mails the 
individual ballots from that district to the 
respective Member of Congress. In this way, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, the majority opinion rules in setting the 
policy to be followed by the executive officers 
of the federation. In other words, no execu- 
tive officer can speak for the federation until 
the entire membership has expressed its 
opinion one way or the other. Of course, the 
question before the Nation of sending troops 
abroad during an emergency period outside 
of an actual true state of war is of consider- 
able interest to independent business and 
professional men and their dependents. In 
our opinion it is a most major question and 
it can be said for the record that in an 
actual state of war we believe there would 
be no question in the minds of anyone that 
the President as Commander in Chief, would 
have the power to send troOps wherever it 
was necessary in the best interest of protect- 
ing the Nation's welfare. 

The subject matter, Senate Resolution 8, 
was presented.to the Federation members in 
the following manner: 

Pro: The President has exreeded his powers 
by sending and promising to send soldiers 
to Europe without first securing congres- 
sional approval. More than this, he has 
dangerously undermined our own national 
security by so doing. First, troops sent and 
promised may just be going into a bottom- 
less hole, fur our so-called allies have shown 
no great progress in strengthening their own 
defenses. Second, the President may be 
maneuvering us into a position where we will 
be forced into disastrous large-scale land war 
with the Communists. It is not logical to 
think that Russia will remain idle while we 
garrison Europe. Likely she will strike first. 
And without the needed moral and physical 
support of the people we are defending, we 
are more than likely to lose our troops and 
all. This is a most serious question, one 
which—since we are not formally at war with 
Russia—only the whole American people, 
through their Congress, should be permitted 
to decide. 

Con: This bill is founded in defeatism and 
is dedicated to the selfish proposition that 
the United States should assume no risks to 
preserve and extend the ideals of freedom it 
preaches. It can serve only to delay our aid 
to Europe, thereby wreck the great efforts 
made thus far to build a world-wide defense 
among free nations against communism— 
without which Russia cannot be checked. It 
can, therefore, result only in Russian dom- 
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ination of, first, Europe and Asia, then the 
entir world. In asses.ing this question there 
are some things we must decide in all humil- 
ity. First, our European allies are “going 
slow" because devastating war was fought 
actually over their own countries recently— 
something we very fortunately escaped. Sec- 
ond, because they fear, with good reason, 
that we may leave them in the lurch. They 
need the encouragement the presence of ad- 
ditional United States troops already prom- 
ised can give them. We need their assist- 
ance—or our own safety will be out the 
window. 

The result of the poll of the Nation-wide 
membership is as follows: 75 percent of these 
Federation members voted for Senate Resolu- 
tion 8; 22 percent voted against the bill; and 
3 percent gave no opinion at all. 

I would like to ask at this time that the 
copy of the mandate in which this poll was 
made as well as the copy of the press release 
which shows the results of the poll appear 
as a permanent part of the record of this 
hearing. 

Independent small business and profes- 
sional men of this Nation who have a vital 
interest in this tremendous undertaking as 
a result of the serious difficulties they are 
now facing in carrying on their individual 
businesses have expressed their majority 
opinion from the grass roots of the Nation, 
and as the accredited spokesman for inde- 
pendent business of this Nation we urgently 
request that the deepest consideration be 
given by this commitee as we believe this is 
the voice of America. 

Thank you. 


An Intangible Weapon for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address recently delivered by Mr. J. S. 
Kroh at several places in Nebraska. Mr. 
Kroh was formerly the publisher of a 
newspaper and is one of our most civic- 
minded citizens. His address, I am sure, 
will interest the readers of the CoNcrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD. I consider it a real con- 
tribution to the study of many of the 
serious problems facing our Nation. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AN INTANGIBLE WEAPON FOR DEFENSE 
(By J. S. (Jack) Kroh) 

This is the fifty-first year of the twentieth 
century A. D.—the beginning of an era of 
grave problems and consequences for the 
United States. 

It is a gloomy moment in our history. 

Our people live in fear of the trend of 
creeping socialism for they know socialism 
is but one short step to communism. 

They are being taxed beyond reason be- 
cause for the past 17 years our policy has 
been to tax, and spend, and spend. 

They note the ballooning of our national 
debt because of the increase in the Govern- 
ment payroll with its rapidly increasing 
number of bureaucrats and bureaus. 

They note with growing fear that politi- 
cians in high offices would burden us still 
further with socialized medicine, the Bran- 
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non plan, etc., while we are spending billions 
of dollars for war. 

They fear our country will soon become 
bankrupt, Stalin’s greatest hope. 

Our people have a feeling that we have 
been forced into this, the third world war by 
bungling and appeasement because of the 
presence of termites which are gnawing away 
at the American structure. 

Yes, our people are bewildered because the 
United States lacks leadership. 

It is true that there are those among us 
who have not forgotten our purpose, but in 
this new world of United Nations alliances 
the chain of the cooperation is only as 
strong as the weakest link. 

Will we have allies in Europe and Asia or 
will we stand alone? 

We have been hoping that the 60 or more 
member nations of the UN offered the best 
opportunity to work for peace in the world. 

But these nations have not yet used their 
full power, nor have they shown the moral 
courage to take a firm stand against those 
who are continuing to make war. 

The United Nations have bowed to big ag- 
gressors to date and unless it shows results 
now it will go the way of the League of 
Nations. It will be washed up and there will 
be no neeed to continue it as an organ- 
ization. 

On the other hand the American people 
have been admonished to seek help in the 
only place where mankind has an abiding 
faith—in the leadership of God. 

But prayer to Almighty God will not avail, 
however, if we are not ready to face truth 
within ourselves. 

Prayer is a two-way line of communication, 
we, meaning the administration, the Supreme 
Court, Congress, and all indivicual citizens, 
must surrender selfishness to intelligent and 
spiritual service if we expect guidance in 
return. 

When we are willing to enlighten ourselves 
and clean house at home we will be strength- 
ened to resist evil abroad. 

Therefore I have chosen for this address 
just one idea not advanced or considered for 
the past century for our defense, and victory. 


AN INTANGIBLE WEAPON FOR DEFENSE 


Five years and 4 months after the Jap- 
anese surrender, we find ourselves engaged 
in a real shooting war, and this marks our 
active participation in three big wars in 34 
years. 

Once more we are forced to take stock of 
our preparedness, and the picture is not a 
reassuring one. Nearly $50,000,000,000 have 
been spent on defense in 5 years, and if we 
are correctly informed, only one billion was 
spent for the defense of our own Nation. 
The balance, or $49,000,000,000 in money and 
substance was given to other nations of the 
world in the pretext that it was for national 
defense. 

And so, today, we find we are far from pre- 
pared for protection to our homeland. 

I fear that in part our unpreparedness is 
the result of the wishful belief, that our 
scientists, if given a little encouragement and 
much money, could produce some miracu- 
lous form of weapon which, by pressing a 
button, would give us immediate victory 
anywhere in the world. 

In the frantic haste of rearming there is 
always the danger that we may overlook 
weapons which are available, particularly 
if they are intangible. It is concerning one 
of these weapons that I would like to talk 
with you today. 

It is not a secret weapon, nor is it new, but 
it is essential. 

Let me introduce it by telling you of a con- 
versation in Paris last summer between Pro- 
fessor Morris, of Tulane University, and a 
Polish ex-patriot. This Pole, who was an out- 
spoken anti-Communist, an educated man, 
trained as a lawyer, and a colonel in World 
War II, was asked how it was possible that a 


country as fiercely patriotic and nationalistic 
as Poland, a country which prospered under 
the capitalistic system, fell so easily for the 
delusion of communism. 

The Pole told how his country suffered 
unparalleled loss of life and the destruction 
of cities, railroads, and other national assets. 

But the major cause of the tragedy he said 
was this: For 6 years all the schools and col- 
leges were closed, the educated Poles were 
killed, and the young people uneducated. 
The result was that they unwittingly accept- 
ed the glowing promises of communism. 

Note that he gave this as the most impor- 
tant single cause of the collapse of a free 
government in Poland. 

This is the intangible weapon about which 
I wish to speak today—learning and educa- 
tion—a weapon which kills no one but with- 
out which our Nation ‘s not secure. 

More particularly I refer to what is known 
as the liberal education in contrast to the 
practical and professional education—or, if 
you will, I refer to the type of education 
which many people consider to be a sheer 
waste of time. 

There is no necessity of making a case for 
the need of practical education, because our 
economic life is firmly based on technical 
skill, and the lessons of the last war are still 
fresh. 

Our country will long remember its de- 
pendence during the last war on our scien- 
tists and engineers in so many fields—not 
only the atomic bomb which served only to 
terminate a war already won, but equally in 
many fields where we were hard pressed in- 
deed 

We remember how one of our scientists 
and his associates devised ways to check the 
submarine when this was sinking our ship- 
ping; how another scientist tracked down the 
operations of the U-boats—one of the most 
thrilling detective stories of all time; how 
another German menace, the airplane, was 
checked with the development of radar; nor 
does any one need to be reminded how our 
engineering skills in oil refining, in making 
steel, in production-line methods of manu- 
facturing furnished many tools and mate- 
rials of war. 

But I wish to emphasize the need to con- 
tinue and to reemphasize the so-called lib- 
eral arts, not only as adjuncts to gracious 
living, but as valuable weapons of defense 
against not only external enemies, but 
against those within who either from ignor- 
ance or maliciousness would tear down our 
heritage. 

A good case could be made for many of the 
liberal disciplines, but let us choose ancient 
history as an example, particularly that of 
Rome and Greece. 

From the beginning of our Republic and 
up to a century ago this formed the core of 
all formal education, but today the vast ma- 
jority of high school and college students 
complete their education with only the hazi- 
est notions of the ancient world—its study 
having been pushed out by including sub- 
jects of more practical value. 

The claim was made that while it might be 
interesting it certainly was not important, 
and if one must study history, at least it 
should be something of some value—Ameri- 
can history or Nebraska history. 

While I have no quarrel with these, and, 
in fact would like to see more American 
history taught, such subjects do not by any 
means replace the broad view gained from 
the over-all study of the rise and fall of 
these ancient civilizations. But what, some 
of you may ask, has the knowledge of these 
long dead civilizations to do with our Gov- 
ernment and what has a knowledge of such 
subjects to do with defense, or the preserva- 
tion of our Republic? I think a great deal 
and I ask you to bear with me while we con- 
sider this point. 

Let us go back to the beginning of our 
Government, to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution. The men who 
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formed this Government did not by some 
sudden flash of inspiration conceive the form 
of Government which for at least 160 years 
proved so successful. Quite the contrary: 
these men—Jefferson, Adams, Witherspoon, 
Livingston, and others—were steeped in the 
learning of the past. They planned the new 
Government based upon the wealth of ex- 
perience over the ages 

They knew the dangers of a too central- 
ized Government, the havards of a Govern- 
ment too easily swayed by momentary popu- 
lar whims and passions, the need of separate 
legislative and executive departments, the 
necessity of an independent judiciary, the 
need to avoid all possibility of the military 
assuming control of the Government—all 
this they knew because liberal education 
stressed the study of ancient culture 

Such matters as I have just listed were “old 
stuff” to them and with this background 
they proceeded to build a form of Govern- 
ment which has justified the confidence they 
felt. How do we know that these men were 
influenced by their liberal training? Well 
for many reasons. In the first place we are 
familiar with their education; secondly, we 
have the record of their discussions during 
the period when these documents were 
drawn up; and lastly, we have the internal 
evidence of the documents themselves. 

Have you ever thought how the Declara- 
tion of Independence opens? After an open- 
ing sentence which merely states that “When 
in the course of human events” it become 
necessary to revolt, the decent thing to do ts 
to state clearly to the world your reason for 
doing so. 

The Declaration proper begins: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident.” This has a 
familiar ring. It is the identical phrase with 
which Euclid begins his monumental text 
on plane geometry. In the latter case—in the 
only school text which has secured world- 
wide adoption for over 2,200 years—Euclid 
proceeds with his axioms, the self-evident 
truths, from which he deduces step by step 
the laws of geometry. 

In the former are listed the basic concepts 
of government—“that men are created equal” 
and so forth. It is no coincidence that the 
framers of our Government drafted this Dec- 
laration in the form and words of Greek 
philosophy. 

These men were as familiar through their 
liberal education with past political thought 
and experience as our great generals of the 
Civil War were with past military tactics and 
campaigns. 

Every one of us who appreciate the privi- 
lege of living under our Government owes 
a debt of gratitude to these men and should 
be thankful for the fact that they possessed 
the liberal learning that gave them the vi- 
sion and judgment required. 

Under our present educational system it 
would be hard to find a group with such a 
background. With few exceptions our so- 
called statesmen today lack even a pretense 
of such a background. Yet these men have 
no hesitation in proposing to modify our 
social, economical, and political set-up. 

If the people listening to the political 
speeches which are all too common in our 
country could realize that all the tricks used 
are old stuff, perhaps they would not fall 
such easy prey to glib promises. Note the 
general advice given on political speech- 
making by old Aristotle 2,300 years azo 

Here is how Will Durant summarizes Aris- 
tole’s comments: 

“Success is the only measure of a telling 
speech, and the appeal is primarily to the 
emotions rather than to the reason. 

“Indeed the test of a good orator is his 
ability to arouse the prejudices of his audi- 
ence and to enlist them on his side. In 
accomplishing this, sentimentalities and 
moral aversions and convictions of his 
hearers are the orator’s best friends, and by 
carefully stringing together platitudes and 
maxims that reflect their outlook on life 
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he can win for himself the reputation of 
being a man of sound moral character, and 
a clear thinker, and give to his discourse 
a counterfeit logic. 

“According to Aristotle, the assumption 
of a high moral tone suggests that the 
speaker has a noble nature—a suggestion 
that carries all the more weight the less 
intelligent the audience is.” 

The above, gentlemen, is from Aristotle's 
Politics written 2,300 years ago. 

Who, familiar with the fact that these 
hints are well over 2,000 years old, will let 
himself be fooled by them? On the other 
hand, as we know all too well, these tricks 
work today as well as ever—and seduce even 
those with formal education. I submit to 
you that the plausible-sounding, pious- 
speaking, self-seeking politicians would find 
it more difficult if their hearers knew how 
old this sort of guff really is, and I suggest 
that the study of the life of Rome and 
Greece would have taught this. 

And if knowledge of the past may save 
us from falling headlong for the wiles of 
the politician, may it not also save us from 
swallowing hook, line, and sinker some of 
the cure-alls offered today? 

Again and again (and again) we have pre- 
sented to us new ideas, those which are 
hoary with age. All too often these ideas 
are snapped up by the populace under the 
impression that they are original with the 
advocate. 

In many cases knowledge of history would 
show that these ideas have been advanced 
often before and have a long history of 
failure. 

Examples of such ideas which have been 
swallowed whole under the impression that 
they were original brain children of their 
advocates are numerous—too numerous to 
mention more than a few. 

Almost every country has recently devalued 
its currency. We did it in 1933 and called 
it “revaluing the price of gold,” thereby 
making it seem as if it affected only a few 
wealthy persons; no mention was made that 
it would inevitably raise all costs so that 
it partially confiscated all savings, life in- 
surance, etc. 

Is this a new idea? Far from it. About 
600 years before Christ, Solon devalued the 
Athenian drachma by almost exactly the 
same percent as Britain recently devalued 
the pound, and if the British do not have 
happier results than the Athenians did they 
are going to be very much disappointed. 

Devaluation was resorted to over and over 
again in Rome during the Republic, again 
under Nero, again under Aurelius, again 
under Commodus and again under Severus. 
Always more and more inflation, and each 
time followed by sky-rocketing prices until 
finally Diocletian attempted in A. D. 301 
to stabilize the currency but it was too late. 

In Britain today, we find a war-weary 
nation, victorious in war but economically 
crushed, placing its hope in the nationali- 
zation of industry, many naively believing 
that this is an original thought of the labor 
government now in power. Is it new? Let 
me quote from Will Durant’s interesting his- 
tory of Rome entitled “Caesar and Christ.’ 
I think you will agree it has a modern ring. 
He is speaking of the time of Diocletian 
about A. D. 300: 

“Diocletian, in his new deal, brought 
many branches of industry under complete 
state control beginning with the import of 
grain; he persuaded the shipowners, mer- 
chants, and crew engaged in this trade to 
accept such control in return for govern- 
ment guaranties of security in employment 
and returns. 

“The state had long since owned most of 
the quarries, salt deposi‘s, and mines. It 
went on to control establishments produc- 
ing for the army, the bureaucracy, or the 
court. In munition factories, textile mills, 


and bakeries the government required a 
minimum product, bought this at its own 
price and made the associations of manu- 
facturers responsible for carrying out or- 
ders and specifications. If this procedure 
proved inadequate it completely nationalized 
these factories. Gradually the majority of 
industrial establishments were brought 
under the control of the corporate state. 

“Such a system could not work without 
price control. In 301 Diocletian and his col- 
leagues issued an edict fixing prices and 
wages. 

“He fixed the price at which 700 or more 
articles could be sold and he fixed the wages 
of many different kinds of labor including 
the carpenter, the painter, the writer, the 
teacher, the advocate or counsel for present- 
ing a case, and he even fixed the price to be 
paid to baby-sitters. 

“The weakness of this managed economy 
lay in its administrative cost. To support 
the bureaucracy, the court, the army, the 
building program, and the dole, taxation 
rose to unprecedented heights.” 

But why go on except to say that the 
whole effort ended in miserable failure so 
that Rome collapsed under Diocletian's suc- 
cessor. The voters of Britain might think 
twice before going further in this direction 
if they realized that nationalization is no 
bright new idea. 

Example after example of old notions now 
pulled out of the hat in this country and 
offered as new could be given, so let us 
take but one more—one which today is the 
matter of extreme concern to us: commu- 
nism. 

It is foolish merely to denounce commu- 
nism with such expressions as “I don’t see 
how anyone can be a Communist,” or to 
imagine that all Communists are sodden, 
bushy-haired clouts or ape men. 

Unfortunately it appeals to hundreds of 
millions of people, even including a sur- 
prising number in our own country. The 
vast majority of these are sincere idealists. 
Make no mistake. 

Its leaders may be in it for personal power 
and wealth but it must be supported by 
followers who believe in it. 

To many of these communism is offered as 
a new solution (at least no older than Marx) 
and this claim is accepted~at face value. 
But this is far from true. Its general prin- 
ciples were considered long ago and even 
old Aristophanes poked fun at them 2,300 
years ago in his hit play Ecclesiazusae. In 
this play a lady Communist says: 

“I want all to have a share of everything 
and all property to be common; there will 
no longer will be either rich or poor; no 
longer shall we see one man harvesting vast 
tracts of land while another has not 
ground to be buried in; I intend that there 
shall be only one and the same condition 
of life for all; I shall begin by making land, 
money, everything that is private property 
common to all. 

“But who shall do all the work?” 
Blepyrus, another character in the play. 

“Oh,” says Praxagora, “we shall have to 
have slaves.” 

Twenty-three hundred years ago this was 
written; so you see our student of Greek cul- 
ture will not be taken in by any illusion 
that communism is something that has just 
been pulled out of the hat. 

Time and patience limit me from giving 
example after example of how training in 
the so-called “useless” field of classic his- 
tory would make our students sophisti- 
cated in the good sense of the word. I sug- 
gest that such learning would give our chil- 
dren the opportunity of leaving school with 
the vigor of youth and the vicarious experi- 
ence of the ages, whereas most of our pres- 
ent training tends to turn them out with 
competence in a trade but with the inno- 
cence of babes. And why shouldn't they 
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be innocent? All their lives have been spent 
in learning plastics or electronics or air. 
conditioning or salesmanship, or what not, 
and if perchance they have been given a year 
or so in English it is carefully explained that 
this will enable them to make a sales talk 
or write a letter to a customer. 

I have recently been informed that there 
are 1,726 of the 2,500 high schools and many 
colleges and universi:ies in the United 
States who are using textbooks infiltrated 
with un-American propaganda, presumably 
written by Socialists or Communists for the 
purpose of indoctrinating millions upon 
millions of our young people in socialism 
and communism, another one of many 
tricks of the Russians to destroy the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

This should alarm us to another need for 
a greater study of ancient history, and I 
suggest that professors, teachers, school 
board members, and parents make every ef- 
fort to protect our young people. 

The defense of our country demands that 
our citizens have more than competence in 
a trade in order that they and their lead- 
ers make wise decisions on whe problems now 
before us. We have paid and are paying 
heavily for this lack of capable leadership. 

If ever we needed an informed citizenry 
and leadership, it is today. It is a trite re- 
mark that the United States has a way of 
winning wars but losing the peace. If we 
are to play a prominent role as a world 
power, the only strong power adhering to a 
democracy, we desperately need to be pre- 
pared to understand not only ourselves but 
other people as well. 

We can no longer afford the luxury of un- 
sophisticated leadership and an unenlight- 
ened citizenry, and I believe the best way to 
secure this is through liberalizing our edu- 
cation by the study of ancient history. 

Do not mistake me. I certainly do not 
mean that training in engineering, law or 
medicine have no technical content, but I 
do contend that space should be found for 
the liberal subjects which alone can make a 
man at home in all places and in all ages. 

I believe the man with a mind trained and 
familiar with all the foreign ideologies and 
isms, including communism, will for that 
very reason the more firmly hold to our sys- 
tem, and moreover, have a reason for the 
faith that is in him. In fact, I think this is 
far more effective, at least at the college 
level, than all the special courses in why I 
am an American, which are so often pro- 
posed. 

These all too often amount to nothing 
more than the shameless boasting of our 
material wealth. 

We need to emphasize the things that 
make people great instead of the things that 
make them merely comfortable. 

And now in closing: 

May I remind you that few, if any, civili- 
zations have fallen from outside attack. 
The downfall of nations, particularly the 
Roman Republic, was the fact that they 
changed from a frugal, efficient government 
to an inefficient and lavish government with 
subsidies, doles, and other socialistic plans, 
thus creating bureaucracies and dictator- 
ships with resulting confiscatory taxations. 

America today is facing difficult times, te- 
cause there is the possible danger that we, 
too, might join th- long list of fallen na- 
tions. Only Americans can save America. 
And we cannot stop the trend without vision. 

We have already discovered that we do not 
receive vision by inspiration. But it is not 
too late to discover that vision is the product 
of information and thought, and make no 
mistake, we must have vision. For it is as 
true today as when Solomon said it. 

“Where there is no vision, tie people per- 
ish.” Thank you. And God cave America, 
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HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIC 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from yesterday's 
Washington Star entitled “The Dollars 
Would Pour In.” It relates to the inves- 
tigation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation being conducted by the sub- 
committee of which the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FuLsricut] is the chair- 
man. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THe DoLtars WouLD Pour IN 


The RFC investigation by Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT’s committee is now scheduled to end 
c. April 30. But there is only one date on 
which this investigation properly can be 
brought to a close. And that ts the date on 
which the committee finds there are no more 
stones left unturned. 

The committee began its work in Febru- 
ary of 1950. Its investigation has been con- 
ducted with a relatively small staff. It re- 
ceived an original authorization from the 
Senate to spend up to $50,000. Last summer 
it received $35,000 more. Last January Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT requested a final $20,000. 
Senator McKettar was doubtful. Senator 
FULBRIGHT explained: “We ask only for an 
extension to April 30. I can absolutely as- 
sure the Senator that I will not ask for any 
further extension of money beyond that 
date.” Senator McKeLuar replied: “With that 
assurance I withdraw my objection.” 

Senator Futsricut, therefore, may be fore- 
closed from making another request for funds 
from the Senate. He might, it is true, apply 
to the RFC. In the circumstances that might 
be of doubtful propriety. But if he needs 
any more money, the Star suggests that he 
appeal to the American people to supply it 
by voluntary gifts. 

The results of such an appeal would be 
overwhelming. The money would roll in 
from citizens of high and low degree. For 
this investigation has revealed a condition 
in Washington that reflects on the integrity 
of our Government. And one of the most 
important things that this or any other con- 
gressional committee can do is to keep prob- 
ing without let-up until every sinister area 
thus has been explored to its roots. 
If there is the slightest suggestion that the 
committee is ending its work before the task 
it undertook has been completed, the people 
will resent it. 

We talk a great deal in this country about 
our high moral principles. But when we 

these lofty ideals, that we are spend- 
ing the lives of young men and our substance 
to preserve, with the sleazy moral standards 
of people in high places in Washington, the 
disillusionment of the people is bitter and 
their loss of confidence can be dangerous. 
A good many people are bewailing this loss 
of confidence now. 

But one leoks in vain for any sign of right- 
eous indignation by the President, ordinarily 
associated with high standards of public mo- 
rality, any expression of which from him 
would go far to restore confidence. All they 
find there is loyalty to his friends. The 
President, it is true, does not turn his back 
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on them. But he seems to have come very 
close to turning his back on the rest of us. 

If Senator FULseRicnur’s committee needs 
more money, all he has to do is to ask for it. 


How Sick Was President Roosevelt? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Pscorp a letter from 
Vice Admiral (retired) Ross T McIntire, 
addressed to the Washington Evening 
Star, and printed im the last Saturday 
edition of that newspaper under the 
headline ‘“‘How sick was President Roose- 
velt?” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How Sick Was Presipent RoosEVELT? 


To the Eprror or THE STar: 

The leading editorial in the Star of March 
6 gives me cause for considerable concern. 
The statement that President Roosevelt was 
a dying man in the summer of 1944 is not 
new to me, as it has been made time and 
again by certain columnists and writers 
seeking the sensational. To have this charge 
appear in the Star is something else. I have 
ignored the attacks and statements that 
have been made by irresponsible people. But 
when a publication as responsible as yours 
makes the statements that I find in your edi- 
torial, I feel that I must, in justice to the 
excelient doctors who worked with me and 
whose reputations cannot be challenged, 
bring to your attention a few facts sur- 
rounding my statements that appeared in the 
press throughout the year 1944. 

The statements that were given were the 
Tesult of careful examinations and evalua- 
tion of the findings made by the doctors who 
worked with me. As far as President Roose- 
velt himself was concerned, he had a clear 
understanding of his own physical condition 
at all times. To say that he deliberately 
practiced calculated deception in this regard 
is completely false. If this is an accusation 
against me, then I take it as one against 
I do 
not believe that the Star cares to make such 
@ statement. 

As far as the year 1944 is concerned, we had 
a very difficult 2 months in February and 
March. April saw great improvement, and 
by early summer all signs of the President's 
recent illness had completely cleared. Any- 
one who was with us on the Pacific cruise, 
and had the opportunity to see the tre- 
mendous activity carried out by President 
Roosevelt in Hawaii, would bear me out in my 
statement. During our 3-day stay in Hono- 
lulu the President covered ail military in- 
stallations, including the military and naval 
hospitals. He spent hours going through the 
wards, visiting thousands of wounded in 
these hospitals. He carried out long and ex- 
haustive conferences with General Mac- 
Arthur and Admiral Nimitz. His stay in the 
Aleutians was equally strenuous. 

One comment on his campaign trips: It is 
noted in your editorial that the New York 
trip was used as an argument that the Presi- 
dent’s health was excellent. I did not con- 
sider this trip in the rain of any great sig- 
nificance, as the President was accustomed to 
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exposure in all sorts of weather and climate. 
Tre fact that he took it in his stride was no 
more than I expected. The entire campaign 
was strenuous and demonstrated his return 
to good physical performance. It should 
be remembered that he took part in the Que- 
bec conference in October with Mr. Churchill, 
working on a schedule that carried them 
through the day and far into every night. 

I am sorry Mr. Farley felt that he must 
write as he did in his letter to the New York 
Times. It could not have been his personal 
observation that the President was a dying 
man. Mr. Farley and the President saw 
nothing of each other for a period of several 
years, for reasons well known to all. 

The consensus of the doctors regarding 
President Roosevelt's condition and his 
future was that if he wouid live within his 
physical reserve, it was believed he could 
carry on the strenuous and exacting work 
of the Presidency. 

During the summer and fall of 1944, I had 
very little complaint to make regarding his 
daily conduct. While he did a tremendous 
amount of work, he was able to take mod- 
erate exercise and secure the needed rest. 

Following the election, with the rapidly 
approaching victorious end of the war, and 
the United Natons project always before him, 
the President labored strenuously and par- 
tially neglected his own well-being. By in- 
auguration time, fatigue was again becoming 
areal problem. The period around inaugura- 
tion demanded a great deal of him, due to 
certain social obligations as well as the fram- 
ing of his inaugural address. 

He left immediately for the Yalta Con- 
ference; the long sea trip to the island of 
Malta did much to provide the rest he 
needed. But the Yalta Conference called for 
a great output of energy over a period of 8 
days, during which he was constantly in 
conferences with Mr. Churchill and Premier 
Stalin. This conference, too, involved day 
and night sessions, together with the needed 
work with his own staff. Even so, at the end 
of these talks he was able to fly to Egypt 
where he received the King of Egypt, the 
King of Abyssinia, and the King of Saudi 
Arabia. In all the days I saw President 
Roosevelt in action, I cannot remember one 
where he was more alert than during the 
days of these conferences. 

The long trip home was marred by the 
death of General Watson, his military aide, 
which saddened him greatly. He continued 
to work on the Yalta report to be presented 
to the Congress. Following his return he 
went through strenuous days picking up the 
events that were necessary for his congres- 
sional report, at the same time putting the 
finishing touches on preparations for the 
United Nations Assembly to be held on 
April 21. 

In this period the President was unfor- 
tunate enough to pick up a virus infection 
which destroyed his appetite and lowered his 
physical condition. It was because of this 
that he went to Warm Springs to regain his 
strength, so that he might carry out his 
plans to address the United Nations As- 
sembly. 

At the same time, Admiral Wilson Brown 
and I were working out a schedule for his 
trip to the Far East, where he planned to 
visit General MacArthur and Admiral! Nimitz 
again,and review plans for the closing phases 
of the war. In addition to this, plans were 
being made for him to visit England in June. 
It is apparent that at the time of his death 
the President was planning for the future, 
with no thought of impending disaster. 

I hope this letter will clarify again for 
your readers the true facts in this unfor- 
tunate controversy. 

Ross T McInrire, 
Vice Admiral (M.C.) United 
States Navy, Retired. 
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Western World Is Pacifist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD an article by Dorothy Thompson 
on the theme that the western world is 
pacifist. I hope most earnestly that our 
diplomats, statesmen, politicians, mili- 
tary leaders, and citizens generally will 
give heed to what Miss Thompson has 
said, lest we aspire to be the leader of the 
leaderless. Military strategy not sup- 
ported by the people must end in dis- 
aster to everyone. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


WESTERN Word Is PACIFIST—PROFOUND DiIs- 
TRUST OF FOREIGN PoLicy SHOWN BY PEOPLE 
OF UNITED STATES AND EUROPE 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

The governments cf the United States and 
Europe need to be more aware than they 
apparently are that the present foreign pol- 
ity has very little popular support, and that 
without popular support no defense effort 
on the scale envisioned can be successfully 
maintained. This hiatus between govern- 
ment policy and the instinct of the people is 
at present more dangerous to democracy 
than communism. 

Every Gallup poll thus far shows that an 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people believe that the Korean War was a 
mistake, that the UN forces never should 
have crossed the thirty-eighth parallel, and 
that we should try for a truce at that line. 
Five to one oppose a war with China, be- 
lieving such a war would only serve Rus- 
sia’s interests, and a majority believe we 
should try harder than we have done to reach 
an agreement with China. 

What has been called “the science of engi- 
neering consent’”—and the practice of this 
science is by no means confined to totali- 
tarian states—is not functioning, according 
to plan, in either the United States or West- 
ern Europe. Communism is on the wane 
in all countries, but the decline is not ac- 
companied by a rise of confidence in exist- 
ing anti-Communist governments. 

With very few exceptions, not a European 
government can claim more than a precari- 
ous margin of popular support. Nor, in my 
opinion, can our own. There is no Chur- 
chill, or Roosevelt, to rally the British or 
American people into enthusiastic unity and 
trustfulness. And this is not merely due, I 
think, to the absence of dynamic personali- 
ties. Neither Roosevelt nor Churchill, or 
other personalities as dynamic, could, I be- 
lieve, do it again—and I seriously doubt 
whether Stalin could. 

The western world, at least, as a result 
of World War II, is profoundly and instinc- 
tively pacifist. And the people of this world 
are not convinced that the American policy 
of peace by the threat of overwhelming 
force, and postponement of serious attempts 
at a settlement until such force exists, is the 
road to peace. Although an immense sell- 
ing campaign has been put on for this policy, 
it has not been sold. 

I recently had an opportunity to test this, 
The Town Hall of the Air staged a debate 
on the issue Roads to Peace in 1951. Of 
the three participating speakers, this colum- 
rist alone strongly criticized the Govern- 


ment’s peace theories. Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo naturally (and ably) upheld the 
United Nations’ view; William C. Foster, an 
official of the ECA, naturally (and ably) de- 
fended our Governmext’s policy. But the 
mail that has come in to the Town Hall has 
been almost unaimously in favor of the view- 
point I expressed—that our Government is 
not sincerely, intelligently, and energetically 
trying to reach a settlement which would 
protect all alike, but is making political ac- 
tion subservient to military strategy, and 
that this is highly dangerous to peace. 
Now, I do not believe that radio audiences 
are converted to a viewpoint by any speaker, 
and especially not in a program of compact 
brevity, but only react favorably to the 
articulation of views they already hold or 
against views they have already rejected. 
And I do not believe that the profound dis- 
trust of present policy, both here and in 
Europe, can be overcome by any amount of 
exhortative propaganda. In propaganda a 
law of diminishing returns also operates. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of a telegram from Mr. 
Curtis Hatch, president of the Wisconsin 
Farm Bureau Federation, and the text 
of an editorial from the Spooner (Wis.) 
Advocate as reprinted from the Eau 
Claire (Wis.) Leader, both of which 
heartily endorse prompt action on Great 
Lakes waterway legislation. I ask unan- 
imous consent that they be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

There being no objection the article 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


MaDIson, WIs., February 23, 1951. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator: 

The Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation is 
very keenly interested in the proposed plan 
for the development of the St. Lawrence 
waterway. Our policy of long standing has 
been in support of this project for its great 
potential benefits to midwestern agricul- 
ture and industry, its value from a defense 
standpoint makes it doubly important at 
the present time. 

CurTis Hatcu, 
President, Wisconsin Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


[From the Spooner (Wis.) 
February 22, 1951] 


Sr. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, who for many 
years has been an ardent advocate of a St. 
Lawrence waterway to open the Great Lakes 
to ocean shipping, is still carrying on a 
determined fight. This time he may suc- 
ceed. 

Senator Witty has introduced a resolu- 
tion authorizing immediate start on con- 
struction. The resolution has 23 co-spon- 
sors, Republican and Democrat. 

Chances for congressional approval are 
brightest in the project’s long history. 

President Truman has given the proposed 
seaway strong endorsement as a defense 
project. Sponsors say it would assure the 
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United States of an adequate iron ore sup- 
ply during the national emergency and pro- 
vide additional electric power for defense. 
Senator Tart has given strong endorsement, 

The plan provides for tolls to pay off the 
original cost, estimated at $800,000,000 in 50 
years. 

It is about time Congress recognized the 
needs of the midwest and the benefits to 
accrue to the Nation through opening up a 
channel for ocean ships into the Great Lakes. 
Opposition in the past has centered in 
transportation groups and eastern and 
southern port authorities who fear a loss in 
revenue. Such opposition should not be 
permitted to block a move in the public in- 
terest.—Eau Claire Leader. 


Price Control Is Not Working 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the price- 
control program cannot be made to work 
so long as farm products are exempted 
from control until they increase in price 
to a point above the minimum fixed in 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
Wage earners whose salaries are less 
than is reeded to purchase a reasonable 
amount of food do not have their wages 
exempted from wage controls, although 
they certainly have as much right to an 
exemption as have producers of food. 
Naturally, our labor leaders are dis- 
gusted and worried. How can they sup- 
port a wage freeze when the most im- 
portant item in the family budget is 
exempt from control? The whole price- 
control program is becoming a ghastly 
and cynical farce. It is a danger to the 
economy of this Nation. Even author- 
ity to greatly increase bank reserves was 
left out of the 1950 act, and this fact is 
partly responsible for the controversy 
raging over the need to prevent further 
monetization of the public debt. 

Under the circumstances, it is heart- 
ening to see some groups voluntarily of- 
fer to forsake their special privileges. 
The powerful farm organizations which 
have obtained Government subsidies are 
apparently beginning to question the 
value of subsidies which inevitably are 
accompanied by Government controls. 
Important food merchants are beginning 
to question the wisdom of the present 
exemption of food from price controls. 
Under unanimous consent I include in 
the Recorp an interesting newspaper 
article by Joseph Alvarez and also a copy 
of a telegram to the President from the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, Inc.: 

BUTTER-AND-EGG MAN URGES PRICE CEILINGS ON 
Every Foop Propuct 
(By Joseph Alvarez) 

Alfred Rich, business manager of the But- 
ter and Egg Merchants Association, today 
called upon President Truman to demand a 
revision of the Defense Production Act to 
permit the imposition of ceilings on farm 
commodities now selling below parity. 

The change, said Mr. Rich, would stretch 
price controls to every food and farm product. 
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The request was made in a telegram and 
incorporated into a special bulletin sent to 
the association's 250 wholesale food dealers. 


SEVENTY ITEMS EXEMPT 


Under the presen* law, which Mr. Rich 
charged, “is written solely to fatten the bank 
accounts of farmers,” about 70 important 
food items are exempt from controls, 
Among these foods are eggs, butter, milk, 
wheat, corn, and potatoes. 

“This is a wedge that ultimately will de- 
stroy all effective price ceilings since each 
unregulated commodity must necessarily 
unbalance the entire economic stabilization 
program,” Mr. Rich asserted. 

“Labor will not stand for a wage freeze 
when it sees tLat food, which constitutes 
about 35 percent of the cost of living, keeps 
right on climbing.” 


CITES OVERPRODUCTION 


Expressing great disappointment with the 
Government’s freeze order, Mr. Rich declared 
that President Truman should not have per- 
mitted the imposition of controls under the 
inequitable Defense Act. 

“He should have recommended a change 
in the law to bring farm prices selling below 
parity under control. 

“During the past several years,” Mr. Rich 
continued, “the powerful farm bloc suc- 
ceeded in obtaining support on all basic 
fa products at 90 percent of parity and 
nenbedis commodities at 60 to 90 percent of 

arity. 

“Production was tremendous at these sup- 
port levels, resulting in large surpluses. So 
great were these surpluses that it became 
necessary to curtail production through 
acreage allotments. Price supports on po- 
tatoes, poultry, and eggs, at 60 to 75 percent 
of parity were discontinued this year due to 
overproduction.” 


FARMER PROFITED 


Mr. Rich added: “It is reasonable to assume 
that the support levels were high enough to 
return a good profit to the farmer, other- 
wise they would not have overproduced. 

“This,” he said, “is one reason why con- 
trols on farm products should be imposed 
below parity.” 

Mr. Rich asserted the farm bloc was in- 
strumental in changes in the method of 
figuring parity that jumped butterfat from 
63.1 cents a pound to 69 cents; cattle from 
$13 a hundredweight to $16.90; wool from 
43.9 cents a pound to 50 cents a pound; and 
milk from ¢3.84 a hundredweight to $431. 
In a quart price to the milk consumer, this 
is a jump of 1 cent. 

Mr. Rich, an economist and market 
analyst, blasted parity as the bunk. (Parity 
is the formula that expresses a relationship 
between what farmers must pay for com- 
modities and what they are paid for their 
crops.) 

“A most important factor has been 
omitted in computing parity, which if in- 
cluded would adversely affect the farmer. 
It is the element that has enriched the 
farmer at the expense of consumer,” said Mr. 
Rich. 

“We refer to the incredible rise in the rate 
of production. 

“For example,” he said, “the yield per acre 
of potatoes ‘ncreased from 107.8 bushels in 
1914 to 237.9 in 1950. Egg production per 
hen per year increased from 135 in 1940 to 
163 in 1948. Pounds of milk per cow per 
year went up from 5,780 in 1940 to 6,450 in 
1949. 

“These production boosts greatly lower the 
unit cost of production, yet this factor is 
completely ignored in the parity index,” Mr. 
Rich said. 

“In view of the present emergency which 
entails large expenditures of public funds, 
heavy taxes, and sacrifices on everyone's part, 
no favoritism should be shown.” 


Marca 6, 1951. 
Hon. Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States, 
Key West, Fla.: 

Today, an awakened public opinion among 
men and women in all walks of life gives 
you the opportunity and support needed to 
carry through a program that will stop in- 
flation, keep down costs, enormously 
strengthen our defense efforts, and give us 
for the future a dollar of constant value and 
a stable level of average prices, thereby 
strengthening economic freedom. 

Congressman Jesse P. Wotcort, of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency 
in the Eightieth Congress and now ranking 
minority member, in a recent spotlight 
statement points out that, through the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreement, the currencies of all 
major countries except Russia are tied to the 
American dollar, and that, therefore, fur- 
ther shrinkage in the value of our dollar 
must immediately reflect itself in the value 
of currencies throughout the world. 

Experience shows that no stabilization for- 
mula can be found that will do justice to 
all groups if we allow inflation to proceed 
and living costs to rise. But the response 
of hundreds of thousands to our committee's 
direct-mail inquiry demonstrates that citi- 
zens in all walks of life can be rallied to sup- 
port and keep permanently in effect a policy 
of pay-as-we-go, a balanced budget, and 
price stabilization. 

In 1933, when President Roosevelt lifted 
the United States out of the depression, 
New York State agricultural leaders gave 
major guidance to the organized agriculture 
of the entire Nation. Now they are moving 
again to give organized and highly effective 
support to our Government in stopping infla- 
tion. The Northeast Farm Foundation, com- 
prising 11 major State-wide farm organiza- 
tions and cooperatives in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, now patriotically 
offer to give up all subsidies and special in- 
terest favors. Its March bulletin says: 

“The New York State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has wisely ~nd courageously called 
for an end of Federal hand-outs to farmers, 
even of such things as lime, fertilizer, etc. 
These aid programs were put into effect when 
farming was in a severe depression. Now, 
however, the farmers of New York State feel 
that their enterprise can and should stand 
on its own feet. They believe that it is time 
to balance the national budget and gird the 
national economy for whatever may come. 
They believe that all groups should now put 
country ahead of self-interest, and they are 
prepared to back up this sentiment by ex- 
ample. 

“Moreover, the farmers of this State, by 
and large, are firmly opposed to the controls 
which are the inevitable price of subsidies, 
The State Grange, the Dairymen’s League, 
and other farm organizations have con- 
demned subsidies and the Government con- 
trols that go with them. 

“The State Conference Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations, representing eight major State- 
wide organizations, has time and again ex- 
pressed its firm stand against socialistic 
schemes and for free institutions, including 
free markets, free enterprise, and those basic 
individual freedoms which have made Amer- 
ican farms and American life the best and 
most fruitful on this earth. 

“Never have the farmers and their leaders 
been more solidly alined, shoulder to shoul- 
der, on the major economic an _ social issues 
of the time than they are today in New York 
State. 

“As we interpret this united voice, it stands 
for the very fundamentals that our fore- 
fathers stood for and fought for when they 
built this Nation. It is, in one word, the 
voice of freedom. It is the voice of patri- 
otism. 

“We think that the community at large 
will not underestimate the position of a 
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united agriculture; not merely because it 
represents the stand of that important group 
who grow our food, but because, now, as 
in times gone by, it is the resolute core of 
resistance to socialism, despotism, and all 
other isms that menace the American way 
of life.” 

Only the 15 percent of our people included 
in pressure groups receiving direct payments 
from the Treasury or p’aced on islands of 
spe-ial privilege have any chance of profiting 
from inflation; and many of these 15 percent 
groups will also suffer serious losses if infla- 
tion occurs. 

But 85 out of every 100 persons entitled 
to vote stand to lose heavily if their dollar, 
worth 100 cents in 1941 and 50 cents now, 
shrinks during the years ahead to a 25-cent 
vaiue. In the Nation, there are 78,000,000 
life-insurance policyholders and more than 
10,000,000 bank depositors. As our dollar 
becomes cheaper, the stored savings of these 
thrifty citizens fade. Most life-insurance 
beneficiaries are women. If they realize that 
inflation, rotting their money, destroys the 
protection their husbands have worked hard 
to provide, they will support sound money 
policies. 

The millions owning Government bonds 
and the forty to fifty million citizens who 
have an investment ir social security will, if 
made aware of the damage inflation does to 
their interests, give wholehearted support to 
whatever measures are needed to protect the 
value of our dollar. 

John L. Lewis and other labor leaders have 
invested years of effort in building up insur- 
ance protection for members of their organ- 
izations. Inflation undermines these sav- 
ings. Moreover, without a stable dollar, the 
rising cost of living will constantly encroach 
upon the workers’ wage rates. 

Insurance companies, financial institu- 
tions and other corporations having tens of 
billions in bank deposits, all stand to lore— 
all have vital interests in maintaining a 
stable price level. If leadership is given, they 
will stand ready to give whatever support 
is needed to stop inflation now. 

If farmers can be assured that the dollar 
will have the same purchasing power a 
generation hence as today, the example and 
leadership of the Northeast Farm Foundation 
and the American Farm Bureau will spread 
throughout organized agriculture, for the 
farmer will know that he will be protected 
against such disastrous deflation as occurred 
between 1929 and 1932. This patriotic stand 
of farm groups willing to abandon Federal 
handouts will save the Treasury large 
amounts and set a pattern for reducing non- 
essential Federal expenditures, saving pos- 
sibly seven billions annually and making it 
easier to balance the budget. 

Past experience has demonstrated 
futility of trying to hold the price line if 
monetary and fiscal policies are allowed to 
create continuing inflation. Today there is 
better understanding than ever before of 
the dangers of inflation and just what steps 
are necessary to prevent it. Government and 
citizens alike have now the best chance in 
decades to establish permanently a sou 
fiscal policy. But top-level leader I 
Washington, and a Nation-wide campaign of 

ducation are needed to establish in public 
ypinion once for all, such an understaz 
of the problem that 85 percent of the citizens 
n every district will support their representa- 
tives in doing whatever is necessary to sta- 
bilize the dollar’s purchasing power. 

Our Constitution gave freedom and re- 
leased the creative powers of men as never 
before in any society. It provided that Con- 
gress should establish units of measure- 
ment—the pound, the yard, the gallon, and 
“coin money and regulate the value thereof.” 
It also permitted man freely to make volun- 
tary contracts in terms of these units, and 
the Government itself undertook the task of 
enforcing such contracts. 


the 


ding 
icing 
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What would happen if, without rhyme or 
reason, the foot were to shrink to 6 inches; 
the gallon from 4 to 2 quarts; and the yard 
from 36 to 18 inches—just what happened to 
the value of our dollar during the last 
decade? 

Lenin and the Communist revolutionaries 
well knew that inflation, disrupting the 
monetary mechanism for the exchange of 
goods and services, prepares the ground to 
break down the free enterprise system and to 
open the way for collectivism. He said, in 
substance: “We will print so much money 
and so many bonds that the capitalists will 
choke on thera.” 

In the interest of the defense effort, of 
maximum production, and of the preserva- 
tion of our system of free enterprise, we must 
stop inflation here and now, and establish 
for the future a dollar of constant purchas- 
ing power. 

Our committee has carefully explored this 
problem. Our chairman, Dr. Willford I. King, 
has on record with the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee and the House Ways 
and Means Committee, statements setting 
forth the mechanism for attaining price 
stability. Various organizations and many 
other outstanding leaders in economic think- 
ing and public policy have discussed the same 
problem. 

If, in this emergency, our Washington lead- 
ers will move immediately and with deter- 
mination to stop inflation at once and to give 
us a stable dollar for the future, many of 
the serious problems besetting us will dis- 
appear, and the overwhelming majority of 
our citizens will rally to their support. 

To establish a dollar of stable purchasing 
power will, historically, be a contribution 
comparable in importance to that of Julius 
Caesar and Pope Gregory the Great, when 
they standardized the calendar. 

The foregoing program, if adopted, will 
strengthen the defense effort and unite our 
people. Our Committee pledges its utmost 
effort to carry across the Nation understand- 
ing of this program and to rally all groups in 
its support. 

SUMNER GERARD, 
Trustee, Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government, Inc, 


Administration Morals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Monrce (Mich.) Evening News 
of March 12, 1951: 


ADMINISTRATION MORALS 


Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, who once openly called for Pres- 
ident Truman to resign, now is convinced 
that Congress should undertake an investi- 
gation of the general moral level of the Tru- 
man administration. He is led to that con- 
viction as a result of the evidence of influ- 
ence and favoritism disclosed in his own in- 
quiry into the Reconstruction Finance Core 
poration. 

“I have never heard so much lying in my 
life,” the Senator asserted, in calling on the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments to launch a full-scale 
inquiry into moral corruption. He plans to 
finish up his own subcommittee’s RFC study 
this week because he doesn’t want to spend 
the rest ot my life on this cockeyed thing. 


The RFC disclosures to date provide a 
startling parallel with the revelations of an- 
other Senate committee last year which 
delved into the 5 percenters. That was the 
inquiry which brought to light White House 
intimate John Maragon’s smelly bottle of 
perfume and White House aide Gen. Harry 
H. Vaughan's freewheeling deep freezers. In 
the present instance it is Donald Dawson, 
the White House patronage aide, who is in- 
volved in accusations of influencing RFC 
loans, some of which had juicy fees for the 
arrangers. 

Similarly, the Fulbright committee has 
blazed a trail to the White House which 
somewhat parallels that blazed by the Ke- 
fauver committee in disclosures of racketeer- 
ing and gambling on a national scale. Close 
alliances between the racketeers and some 
of the State and city political machines on 
which the White House depends for support 
have at least been indicated in the Kefauver 
public hearings. 

More pertinent, perhaps, have been the 
revelations by both committees that the 
United States Treasury Department, under 
White House domination, has exhibited a 
peculiarly tender attitude toward the in- 
come tax returns of persons involved in both 
the RFC mess and the gambling syndicates, 

All of these inquiries, going back to Sen- 
ator CLypE R. HoEy’s 5 percenter investiga- 
tion, have been in the hands of Democratic 
Senators, it is interesting to note. How 
much further they would have been pursued 
under Republican leadership it is only possi- 
ble to conjecture. 

But Senator Futsricnt at least is con- 
vinced that something definitely is wrong 
with an administration that permitted the 
mess in the RFC to get out of hand. On the 
basis of this single segment of administra- 
tive ineptitude he now calls for a thorough- 
going inquiry into the moral structure of 
the executive branch. It remains to be seen 
whether his Democratic colleagues will take 
up the challenge in an effort to get to the 
bottom of the unsavory situation. 


The Need of National Representation for 
the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
very high regard for Mr. Jesse C. Suter, 
a newspaperman with the Washington 
Star, who, I believe, knows more about 
the District of Columbia than any other 
living man. He has made such a thor- 
ough study of all matters concerning the 
District of Columbia and has such a sin- 
cere desire to be of service to his fellow 
man here that I think his views on the 
so-called home-rule bill should be given 
very careful and serious consideration. 

If the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia want to really have a say in their 
government, national representation will 
afford them this opportunity, whereas 
the so-called home-rule bills utterly fail 
in this respect. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include several 
items beginning with Mr. Suter’s column 
of February 18 entitled “Need United 
Effort To Americanize Washingtonians.” 
I also wish to include editorials and ad- 
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ditional articles which have the follow- 
ing titles: “Mr. West and Home Rule”; 
“Senator MonrRONEY’s Fish Story”; “How 
May Uncle Sam’s Face Be Saved?”; and 
“S. 656 Criticized Constructively”’: 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
February 18, 1951] 


Civic ProspLems, Civic Bopies—A ComMMoN 
GROUND FOR UNITED ACTION 


(By Jesse C. Suter) 


NEED UNITED EFFORT TO AMERICANIZE 
WASHINGTONIANS 


In the long fight by the voteless and un- 
represented Americans of the District of 
Columbia for an enabling amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States under 
which the Congress would be empowered to 
grant these people voting representation in 
the House, Senate, and electoral college, 
there have on a number of occasions cropped 
out legislative proposals for an elective local 
government. These proposals have been due 
in a large measure to impatient ones who 
seek a short cut for obtaining some kind of 
suffrage in the District. 

Invariably the supporters of such proposals 
declare their belief in and their support of 
proposed constitutional amendments for 
national representation, but insist that the 
process of obtaining amendments requires 
too much time. 

That the greater number of the citizens of 
the District of Columbia, either as indi- 
viduals or as members of organizations, 
favor national representation has been 
demonstrated clearly on a number of occa- 
sions. Analyses of the situation show that 
there are organizations and many indi- 
viduals who support the proposal to give Dis- 
trict of Columbia people an effective partici- 
pation in the National Government but at 
the same time are very much opposed to the 
setting up of an elective local government. 

There are others who are ardent advocates 
of national representation who would favor 
the creation of an elective local government 
after the acquisition of American citizenship 
on the national ievel. Some unqualifiedly 
favor both national representation and suf- 
frage for local offices. Some of these insist 
that a vote in local affairs should be acquired 
first, leaving national representation for a 
later period. 

And then there are encountered those who 
declare their opposition to the granting of 
any kind of a vote to the people of the Dis- 
trict. It has been found in the unofficial 
referenda that the opposition to the election 
of local officers is far greater in numbers than 
to the election of Senators, Representatives, 
and Presidential electors. Of course, this 
analysis does not include people who seem 
utterly indifferent as to participation in 
government, local or national. 

It has been repeatedly charged by workers 
for local suffrage, miscalled home rule, that 
those who advocate only national representa- 
tion are insincere and support the national 
only as a means of defeating the local. A 
most interesting development of this idea 
was included in a very able statement of the 
late Henry H. Glassie, a special assistant to 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
in the course of the hearing on House Joint 
Resolution 18 for national representation, 
before the House Committee on the Judici- 
ary, in the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress, in 1928. The following is quoted 
from Mr. Glassie’s statement as reported on 
page 72 of that hearing: 

“One principal ground or suggestion in the 
way of opposition is that we are not quite 
open, and that we stultify these American 
principles by not claiming the right of local 
self-government; that we come into court, 
so to speak, weakened by not claiming that 
right. 

“Now, if the gentlemen of the committee 
please, coming from words to facts, what was 
the claim of the Americans to full participa- 
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tion in the Government before the Revo- 
lution? Participation in local government? 
Not at all. They had that. It was participa- 
tion in that sovereign imperial parliament 
which made the law. 

“We have been reproached with the idea 
that we do not want local governm~ it and 
therefore do not want self-governme But 
mark the distinction. Local government may 
be a mere matter of municipal administra- 
tion. But what self-government means is 
that the people who are to obey the laws 
shall have a share in the making of the laws. 
You (the Congress) make the law. Under 
the constitutional provision you will al~ays 
make the law. Under the principle that 
the Federal Government shall be supreme, 
you must continue to make the law. 

“Therefore, when we come to you humbly, 
and say, ‘Admit us to participation; admit 
us to your councils in the making of this 
law,’ we are asking for local self-government, 

“True it is that we do not ask that we 
shall appoint the dog catcher. True it is 
that we do not ask that we shall elect the 
school board. True it is that we do not ask 
at this time, coming as a united body, for 
any of those usual municipal functions as 
to which it is still a question, after 100 years 
of self-government, whether they are better 
done by a vote or by a city manager or by 
a commission. 

“So I say to you gentlemen, with profound 
deference, that these things, first from one 
side and then from the other, which are con- 
tinually thrown against us, will hardly bear 
scrutiny. We do want self-government, and 
the essence of self-government is the right 
to send a man from your community into 
your legislative representative body which 
can send you to war, tax your property, do 
what it pleases with your will, control your 
domestic relations, your relations to your 
family, your wife and children, and do all 
those things which make a government, a 
government touching intimately the life, as 
the learned gentleman suggested—and I 
thank him for the suggestion—which touch 
intimately the life of the community. Those 
are the things that are dearest to you, and 
those are the things which, in your respec- 
tive States, you insist upon having, and 
which you will never surrender.” 

American citizenship as possessed hy the 
citizens of the States of the Union is shown 
by Mr. Glassie to touch far more intimately 
the life of the citizen than the mere partici- 
pation in a local municipal government. 

The numerous attempts to acquire elective 
participation in the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, though sought as legis- 
lative short cuts, have all failed. At the same 
time, the mounting obligations imposed 
upon all American, citizens by the National 
Government have increased to such an 
alarming extent that the need for participa- 
tion in the Government of the United States 
has increased materially. 

The community is confronted by a prob- 
lem of highest importance, and that is to 
bring about a practical union of the forces 
for obtaining the amendment to the Con- 
stitution for national representation. It 
must be conceded that many improvements 
may be desirable in the form and operation 
of the local government. Surely, with our 
own representation in the two branches of 
Congress and the possession of the right to 
vote for the President of the United States, 
the people of the District of Columbia would 
find themselves in a far better position to 
gain any improvements in the local govern- 
ment they desire, 

A combined effort applied intelligently and 
persistently by all of those who favor the 
Americanization of the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would prove to be an irre- 
sistible force for putting through the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution and 
its ratification by the States. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 22, 1951] 


MR. West aNd Home RULE 


In the current hearings on home rule 
Corporation Counsel Vernon E. West, testi- 
fying for the Commissioners, has rendered a 
valuable service to the people of Washington, 
and, one would think, for Senator Nre.ty 
and the members of his subcommittee. 

But Mr. West got rapped over the knuckles 
by Mr. NeEL~ for his pains. He was accused 
of trying to defeat the bill. And how was he 
trying to defeat the bill? By examining its 
provisions in detail and suggesting that 
somebody ought to take a second look at some 
of them; by pointing out contradictions, in- 
consistencies and one or two passages of 
gobbledygook that even a lawyer cannot un- 
derstand. He also expressed warranted 
skepticism as to whether the people of the 
District, at least the owners of property, were 
not being sold down the river in such im- 
portant fields as zoning regulation. 

Had Mr. West taken a leaf from the produc- 
tive political experience of his soon-to-te- 
boss, F. Joseph Donohue, he would not have 
used this approach. He would have given 
three cheers for home, mother, and the Amer- 
ican flag, endorsed home rule by uttering ir- 
relevant generalities concerning the right to 
vote and acknowledged the plaudits of Sen- 
ator NEELY and assembled guests. 

But Mr. West happens to belong to a pos- 
sibly vanishing school of public servants who 
believe that their official testimony on pend- 
ing legislation should be directed to perfect. 
ing it, and who are willing to leave the 
policy of enactment to the legislators. That 
is what he did, and he did it very well. 

The Star happens to agree with Mr. West 
that the bill raises a serious question of con- 
stitutionality which may not be answered 
finally for many years, and that in the mean- 
time such routine transactions as the execu- 
tion of real-estate deeds, should this bill be 
enacted as it is, would be thrown into con- 
fusion. The Star also agrees with Mr. West 
that the powers of a city council to put the 
city in debt for as much as $83,000,000, while 
placing the burden of debt repayment only 
on real estate and tangible personal property, 
is a threat to everybody who owns Washing- 
ton property. And when this situation is 
coupled with voting rights for everybody who 
lives in Washington for a year, without af- 
fecting his voting status as a resident of a 
State, the hazards of the local property own- 
er, who claims only Washington as his place 
Oo. residence, are even more manifest. 

There are many other criticisms of the bill 
with which anybody who reads Mr. West's 
careful analysis should agree. For there is 
nothing frivolous or picayunish in what he 
had to say. But this is the identical bill that 
passed the Senate in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, without discussion on the floor, and 
the same procedure may be followed this 
term. When Mr. Donohue is confirmed and 
sworn in, he may want to read the Dill. 
It would be part of his job as Commissioner 
to read it. If he then suggests that it be 
changed, he will be criticized for trying to 
save his job by working to defeat home rule. 
Perhaps he can take that sort of buncombe 
w.ithcut batting an eye. If he wants to be a 
Commissioner, he should learn to take it 
now. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
February 24, 1951] 


SENATOR MONRONEY’S FISH Story 


One argument for home rule is based on 
the theory that Congress devotes too much 
time to the trivia of local legislation. This 
may be true. There are practical and un- 
utilized methods of reducing the time thus 
spent which have nothing to do with home 
rule. 

But when such an outstanding Member of 
Congress us Senator Monroney libels the suc- 
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culent rockfish of our own Potomac River as 
a waster of golden congressional hours, the 
time has come to protest. A number of fish 
stories about home rule have been told to 
Senator Neery in the past few days, but here 
is the specific whopper that Mr. MonRonEy 
told: 

“One of the examples that I think points 
this up most clearly was 2 or 3 years ago 
when we had the question of the British loan. 
Some billions of dollars was involved therein, 
and high international policy. We had to 
quit in the middle of that loan so that we 
could spend a whole afternoon discussing 
whether rockfish of 10 or 12 inches long could 
be sold in the District, and we spent the 
whole afternoon on the subject of rockfish.” 

Now, Mr. Monroney. The rockfish bill, 
amending a statute of 1901, and changing 
from 10 to 11 inches the minimum length 
of rockfish legally sold in Washineton, was 
passed by the House on Monday, September 
24,1945. That was a District day. There are 
two such days set aside each month for the 
disposal of local legislation, if there is any, 
and if nothing else of importance is pending. 

Jennings Randolph, then chairman of the 
House District Committee, looking around at 
the empty seats which are a distinguishing 
feature of District day, announced that there 
was some local legislation but that two dis- 
tinguished Members wished to speak on mat- 
ters of national importance. So, he said, he 
would yield part of his time to them in the 
hope that more Members would stick around 
and listen. 

He brought up the rockfish bill and imme- 
diately yielded to Mr. May, of Kentucky, who 
made a speech about demobilization centers. 
He then yielded to Delecate Romulo, who 
made a speech on Philippine-American trade 
relations. Mr. Randolph then answered two 
questions about the rockfish bill. It was 
passed without debate and without dissent. 
The whole business took less space in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp than the Chaplain had 
taken that morning in asking divine guid- 
ance for the House. From the House the fish 
bill went to the Senate, where it was passed 
without objection, and sent to the President, 
who signed it without recorded comment. 

That same day the House disposed of a few 
more routine local bills without spending 
more than a few minutes on any of them, 
Most of the time was given over to debating 
a health program for Federal employees, 
which was not local legislation. As for the 
British loan, Mr. Monroney is possibly con- 
fused—but aren’t we all? We do not lend 
money to the British or anybody else. We 
give it away. 

Senator McCarran, incidentally, has been 
trying for a year or more to get another rock- 
fish bill enacted. That may be bad news for 
Mr. Monroney. It would prohibit the sale 
of oversize rockfish—laden with roe—in the 
District of Columbia, such sales now being 
prohibited in Maryland and Virginia. The 
commercial fishermen, who dump these for- 
bidden fish on the District market, may ob- 
ject through their Representatives in Con- 
gress. But it is an important conservation 
measure and should be passed. The rockfish 
may be all gone by that time, however, like 
the sturgeon that once swam in the Potomac, 

But the rockfish are not to be blamed. 
They did not hold up the British loan. Nor 
would home rule change the situation one 
way or another. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1951] 

Civic PROBLEMS, ClIvic Boptrs—How May 
UncLteE Sam’s Face Be Saven?—S. 656 
CRITICIZED CONSTRUCTIVELY 

(By Jesse C. Suter) 
EMBARRASSED BY OUR UN-AMERICANIZED 
CAPITAL 


The complete and inconsistent lack of po- 
litical status by citizens of the District of 
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Columbia is a frequent source of embarrass- 
ment to our legislators and diplomats. The 
United States, being committed to the funda- 
mental doctrines of the United Nations Char- 
ter, is in a difficult position when the wide 
variation between our preaching and practice 
is noted. The Charter abounds in solicitude 
and promise of participation by all peoples 
in the governments of their respective coun- 
tries. If they have not yet attained a con- 
dition for such participation, the promise is 
to prepare then for the ultimate enjoyment 
of such rights and privileges. The voteless 
and unrepresented Americans of the District 
see in such promises a bright ray of hope. 
Our country is now definitely committed to 
putting these high ideals into practice for all 
peoples. 

Under such conditions, how can one ex- 
plain why a large community of Amer- 
ican citizens, exceeding in population each 
of 13 States and the combined population of 
3 States, is denied the least vestige of par- 
ticipation in the government oi their coun- 
try? In dealing with other affiliated nations, 
there can be conceived no satisfactory ex- 
planation which would save Uncle Sam from 
a charge of gross inconsistency. 

Some legislators would grant these people 
a limited participation in their local gov- 
ernment and call it home rule. But such 
rule would continue to be under the auto- 
cratic control of the Congress, in which these 
people are without representation. 

Such a grant of limited participation 
would fall far short of purging the Nation of 
gross inconsistency at its heart. The only 
way to save the face of Uncle Sam would be 
through «# grant of national representation, 
which would involve the election of Senators 
and Representatives and Presidential electors 
from the District. 


HOME-RULE BILL CRITICISMS AND CHANGES ARE 
DUE NOW 


The Senate District Committee began hear- 
ings on the Kefauver District of Columbia 
home-rule bill, S. 656, on Tuesday morning. 
The bill is identical with S. 1527 of the 
Eighty-first Congress, which was passed by 
the Senate in 1949 but tabled in the House 
District Committee. The first session of the 
hearing was somewhat of a field day for ad- 
vocates of the bill, some of whom indorsed 
it only in principle but did not say they had 
read it. 

A discordant note was sounded in the views 
expressed by the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, presented by the 
corporation counsel. The Commissioners de- 
clared their belief in the principle of home 
rule for the District, but pointed out what 
they considered some defects in the proposed 
legislation. 

Many ardent supporters in private con- 
versation admit that there are numerous 
features of the bill which they do not ap- 
prove. However, they insist that after the 
enactment of the bill, corrections may be 
made by subsequent legislation. Some of the 
more conservative regard this as a very un- 
certain method. 

True home rule for the District of Colum- 
bia would of necessity include national rep- 
resentation. Hatton W. Sumners, then chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, in 
the course of explaining his proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution for District na- 
tional representation, in 1945, among other 
things, said: 

“Thus far, I have discussed this matter 
solely from the standpoint of local govern- 
ment, because the Congress is the local gov- 
ernment. * * * The Congress and the 
President are a part of the local govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia. Why 
these people should be denied the right 
thus to participate in the selection of these 
agents, if such participation on their part 
would not conflict with the Federal inter- 
ests, and it would not, it is very difficult to 
understand. 


“Looking to this matter from a national 
standpoint, these people are a part of the 
Nation's citizenship.” 

It is believed that the pending bill would 
provide only a very limited gesture toward 
home rule, which could be obtained only 
through the acquisition by the people of 
the District of the political status of Ameri- 
can citizens through national representa- 
tion. 

SOME PERTINENT CRITICISMS 


The chief criticisms which have been heard 
regarding the Kefauver bill are as follows: 

1. That the qualifications for holding office 
as a member of the council lack require- 
ment of District residence equivalent to 
that now required by law for civilian mem- 
bers of the Board of District Commissioners, 

2. That the rate of compensation and ex- 
pense account for the council are too high. 

3. That the two appointed members of 
the council to represent the interests of the 
United States are unnecessary for the rea- 
son that the overriding authority of the 
Congress is a sufficient guaranty that the 
interests of the Nation will be amply guarded. 

4. That the proposal to abolish the Board 
of Library Trustees, transferring its functions 
to an executive department under the Dis- 
trict manager, is contrary to the best rec- 
ognized library experience and practice. 

5. That the qualifications for holding office 
as a member of the Board of Education do 
not require the selection of persons of long 
enough residence in the District to be proper 
representatives of the local community in 
directing the operations of the public-school 
system. 

c. Serious criticism is raised against the 
qualifications of electors as provided in the 
bill, which would permit voters in the States 
to qualify as electors in the District. Such 
dual voters would thus possess the right of 
suffrage not only in their local, State, and 
National elections in their home States, but 
also in the local elections in the District of 
Columbia. 


AMENDMENTS SUGGESTED 


The above criticisms could be overcome 
mostly by suitable amendments, as follows: 

1. To provide in section 302 of the Ke- 
fauver bill the requirement that a candi- 
date for membership on the council at the 
time of nomination shall have been an ac- 
turl resident of the District of Columbia for 
3 years next before such nomination, and 
have, during that period, claimed residence 
nowhere else. Such an amendment is needed 
as a substitute for clause (2) of the section. 
The qualification thus suggested follows 
existing law as to the two civilian Commis- 
sioners (District Organic Act of 1878). 

2. As membership on the District coun- 
cil is not supposed to be a full-time job, it 
has been suggested that the compensation 
for members be reduced from $5,000, as car- 
ried in the bill, to $2,500, and that of the 
chairman to $5,000 instead of $7,500, and 
that the chairman's general expense account 
be reduced from $3,000 to $2,000 per annum. 
This would be a saving of $23,500 per year 
(based on a council of nine elected members). 

3. The theory of two appointed Federal 
members of the District council to safeguard 
the interests of the United States is entirely 
erroneous and out of place in legislation 
purporting to establish even a limited form 
of home rule in a community which by the 
Constitution is completely under the con- 
trol and domination of the Congress repre- 
senting the Nation. Elimination of the sal- 
aries of the appointed members would make 
a further annual saving of $10,000 at the rate 
carried by the bill, or $5,000 at the sug- 
gested reduced rate. 

4. To overcome the fourth criticism, it 
would be necessary to amend section 901 (a) 
by striking out the “Department of Libra- 
ries” from the list of executive depart- 
ments named therein and in section 909 to 
strike out the “Department of Libraries” 
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and transfer the entire section 909, with 
further amendments, to a new title 
XII—Board of Library Trustees, renumber- 
ing the section as 1201. The section now 
numbered 909, on page 57 of the bill, would 
be further amended by striking out the 
provision transferring to the proposed Direc- 
tor of the Department of Libraries the func- 
tions of the Board, also striking out the 
proposed abolishment of the office of the 
librarian. In place of the matter struck 
out, language should be inserted providing 
that the functions of the Board of Library 
Trustees and the librarian are hereby “con- 
tinued, together with all powers and duties 
as provided under existing law.” 

A further amendment suggests a new sub- 
section providing for the qualifications and 
appointment of members of the Board of 
Library Trustees. It sho’ 'd provide that 
such persons shall have been actual resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia for not 
less than 3 years next before their nomina- 
tion and have, during that period, claimed 
residence nowhere else. The trustees shall 
be nominated by the chairman of the coun- 
cil and be confirmed by majority vote of 
that body. 

5. The qualifications for members of the 
Board of Education would be amended so as 
to require 5 years’ residence in the District 
of Columbia immediately preceding their 
nomination for office. (Required under 
existing law.) 

6. To rid the pending bill of the so-called 
dual voting provision, which proposes to 
qualify as electors persons possessing voting 
rights in other jurisdictions, two amend- 
ments appear to be necessary. Section 1206 
(a) should be amended to read as follows: 

“To be qualified to vote in the District, 
&@ person must be an actual resident of said 
District without voting rights in another 
jurisdiction.” Strike out the last sentence 
of section 1206 from lines 1, 2, and 3 on page 
82 of the bill, reading as follows: “A per- 
son who is otherwise qualified shall not be 
disqualified by being entitled to vote in 
another jurisdiction.” 

Other fair criticisms were in the Star edi- 
torial of February 22. 

The only reasonable insurance of a fair 
and stable local government for the District 
of Columbia is to be found in the possession 
by the District people of their own elected 
Senators, Representatives, and electors of 
President and Vice President. The Ameri- 
can Government rests upon this well-tested 
and proven foundation. 

“Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
February 25, 1951] 


RicHt To VoTe ror WHat? 


There has been a great hullabaloo about 
this Taft-Kefauver bill. There was a dis- 
tinguished list of men and women testifying 
for home rule at the Neety hearings. One 
can't help wondering how many of them 
had read the bill and realized how little was 
to be the reward for such effort. 

The new commissioner, Mr. Donohue, is 
in favor of it. “Our American heritage,” he 
says, “depends upon the privilege and exer- 
cise of the right to vote.” To vote for nine 
councilmen and a seven-member board of 
education? 

Mr. Donohue says he was in a bombard- 
ment group in England during the 1944 elec- 
tion. It was his responsibility to distribute 
absentee ballots to some 1,600 men under his 
command. He says he was impressed at that 
time that he, “as a soldier, was denied the 
right to vote.” Does Mr. Donohue think that 
this home-rule bill would give him the right 
to vote in the 1952 election as a soldier or 
any other way? Pressed by Senator Case, 
Mr. Donohue conceded he had not given 
detailed study to the bills. 








That grand person, Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man, Democratic National Committeewoman 
for the District, says: “All I have to say is 
that, of course, I'm for home rule. It’s hor- 
ribly embarrassing that the Capital City is 
so uncivilized and its citizens are not allowed 
to vote.” 

What connection does Mrs. Harriman have 
in her mind between home rule and the civ- 
flized American right to the ballot? Can 
she put such a high value on the purely mu- 
nicip] right to vote for a council and a 
board of education? After all, many of us 
vote for presidents of social and civil chari- 
tab’e organizations now. 

Of courre, it is humiliating that the people 
of the District are disfranchised and un- 
American. It is cruel and unjust that sol- 
diers from the District cannot vote like sol- 
diers from neighboring States. But the 
Taft-Kefauver bill will do nothing to remedy 
this injustice. Only District representation 
in Congress can do that. 

The cbject of the home-rule bill would 
seem to be to divert the minds of the 500,000 
potential voters of the District by offering 
them a shuffling of the local set-up. All deci- 
sions, of course, would remain subject to 
congressional approval. Washington taxpay- 
ers—men and women in Government and 
the military services—should read the bill— 
all 119 pages of it. They should not be 
satisfied to be made one-half a citizen. 
NaTIVE WASHINGTONIAN. 





Cost of Arizona Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday. March 12, 1951 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of Interior Oscar L. Chapman has esti- 
mated the proposed central Arizona 
project, now before Congress, will cost 
the taxpayers of the Nation $2,075,729,- 
000 in lost interest alone. 

I believe Members of Congress will be 
interested to see how much of this tre- 
mendous additional tax burden the tax- 
payers of their own respective States 
must bear, should this legislation be 
passed. 

A State-by-State tabulation follows: 








State’s 
Cost to 
State percen 
of total 1 | **Payers? 








7 14, 945, 000 
8. 32 172, 701, 000 
.& 14, 606, 000 
| «167 | 84.665, 000 
} 0 &, 308, 000 
1.29 26, 777, 000 
1.4 9, 060, 
ne .32 6, (42, 000 
‘| 7. 50 157, 548, 000 
Sb ainbibinaetendanancii mines 2.20 47, 534, 000 


1 Percentages of total tax burden that each State will 
bear were computed by the Couneil of State Chambers of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C, 

2 Cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of $2,075,729,000 is an 
official estimate of Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the 
Interior. It is based on the provisions of S. 75 (central 
Arizona project bill) and the following specified condi- 
tions: construction cost estimate of $708,780,000 made by 
the Bureau of Reclamation (8. Rept. No. 832, 8ist Cong., 
Ist sess.); an interest rate of 24 ‘cent; an 8-year con- 
struction period; and a 75-year financing period. The 


Secretary’s statement appears in his letter dated June 
28, 1950, to J. Hardin Peterson, chairman of the House 
Public Lands Committee. The statement was approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Maine 44 
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35 | 000 

286 | 090 

a 000 

} 29 } , 000 

New Jersey ........-. ete aes 3. 29 000 
New Mesico............ Kiel 2 » 12, 000 
| | ) ire 14. 67 9, 00 
North Carolina... . | 1. 59 . 000 
North Dakota... __. S a2 7, 000 
Wiiitensitebdindecnmaagenal 5.78 7, 000 
Oklahoma... _......... nedlitded 1.17 , 000 
Oregon LOTS 1.04 8 000 
Pennsylvania..____- ? 7.62 _ 000 
Rhode Island. ___._.__- aitanie - 56 | . 624, 000 
South Carolina................ } 76) =15, 776, 000 
South Dakota_...._......--.-.. 36 | 7, 473, 000 
Tennessee ee 1.37 } 22, 428, 000 
PMNs Accucdanas ; ; 4.38} 90, 917, 000 
Te | .34] = 7,058,000 
RN ini cian elds Kesler | 18 | 3, 73 
, EERIE Re SARE | 1.49 
Washington___.__. ree 1.45 | 
West Virginia. _...__ eee nas ‘92 | 
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Wyoming aie testa 18} 3, 736, 000 
istrict of Columbia. ......... \ | co 7 
Hawaii and Alaska. ___- os Rh: Le 





United States total 100. 00 | 2, 075, 729, 000 


These figures prove that the central Ari- 
zona project will not be self-supporting, as 
claimed by its promoters. Actually, it will 
cost taxpayers of all the States billions. 
Spending this huge sum will not help the 
current national defense effort in any way. 
Instead, it would divert and use up man- 
power and large supplies of steel, cement, 
copper, and other critical materials. 





Joint Statement of Gov. Allan Shivers, 
Attorney General Price Daniel, and 
Commissioner of the General Land 
Office Bascom Giles Concerning Senate 
Joint Resolution 29 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are anxious to see that the production 
of oil and gas and the additional ex- 
ploration for this oil and gas and other 
minerals will be continued, especially 
during this national emergency until 
permanent legislation as to ownership of 
the so-called tidelands is _ firmly 
established. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the joint 
statement made by Gov. Allan Shivers, 
Attorney General Price Daniel, and 
Commissioner of the General Land 
Office Bascom Giles, regarding pending 
legislation on the subject of tidelands: 

The undersigned officials of the State of 
Texas, in addition to their capacities as Gov- 
ernor, Attorney General, and Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, constitute the 
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School Land Board of Texas, which has 
charge of the leasing of public-schcol lands 
for oil and gas development in this State. 

In view of the short time allotted for the 
hearing on Senate Joint Resolution 20, and 
since our views as to permanent legislation 
and interim legtslation have been ex>ressed 
previovisly to this committee, we submit this 
joint statement for the purpose of sum- 
marizing our previous testimony and present 
views concerning Senate Joint Resolution 20. 

We favor the genera) purpose of interim 
legislation as expressed in Senate Joint Reso- 
Iution 20. We recognize that continued pro- 
Cuction «and additional exploration for oil, 
gas, and other minerals are essential to the 
welfare of our people in this time of emer- 
gency. Pending permanent legislation on 
the subject, we will support any reasonable 
interim bill which would permit exploration, 
development, and production of essential 
natural resources to be continued on this 
property, provided the interim legislation 
does not contain anything which would prej- 
udice our State in its effort to obtain pcr- 
manent tegislation restoring the ownership 
which it claimed and enjoyed prior to June 
5, 1950. 

The present emergency and the need for 
interim legislation shou'd not be-used by 
either party to gain a point which may weigh 
in its favor or against the other party when 
permanent legislation is reached for con- 
sideration. 

We believe that Senate Joint Resolution 
20 can be amended by your committee so 
as to accomplish the desired purposes of 
interim jegislation without giving either the 
S‘ates or the Federal Government any urdue 
advartace with reference to permanent Ieg- 
isiation. In this connection, we present the 
following objections and sucgested amend- 
ments for the consideration of the com- 
mittee: 

1. The first sentence in the preamble re- 
cites that the resolution is to provide for the 
protection of the interests of the United 
States. It would seem onl, fair that protec- 
tion of any equities which the States may 
have should be added to the purpose clause 
by the insertion of such words therein. 
These words should also be .nserted in the 
last paragraph of the preamble. 

2. Section 4 (a) provide. for leasing of the 
entire Continental Shelf by the Secretary of 
the Interior during the interim, making no 
distinction between that part of the shelf 
lying within the original boundaries of the 
States and that part lying seaward of the 
original boundaries. Since the coastal States 
have claimed and enjoyed ownership and 
management of that part of the shelf within 
their original seaward boundaries continu- 
ously for more than 100 years and now have 
the machinery, personnel, and experience 
necessary to continue managing the area 
without additional expense and without em- 
ploying additional manpower, and sinee a 
majority of the House and Senate on several 
occasions have indicated that this land 
should be restored ultimately to the States 
in permanent legislation, we believe that an 
interim bill should not give the Secretary of 
the Interior exclusive management and leas- 
ing powers within these traditional boundar- 
ies. Adoption of this feature of the bill 
might be used as a precedent which would 
prejudice the States when permanent legisla- 
tion is reached for consideration. For the 
reasons heretofore stated in our previous 
testimony, we believe that more production 
will be obtained and more revenues received 
during the interim if State operations are 
continued within the traditional boundaries. 
However, if the committee believes that such 
arrangement would give the States an undue 
advantage with reference to future perma- 
nent legislation, it would seem that a plan 
for joint action could be devised and written 
into section 4 (a) along the lines of the 
present stipulations between the United 
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States and the State of California. At least, 
some amendment with reference to lands 
within the traditional seaward boundaries 
should be made sv as to render the present 
bill fair to both the States and the Federal 
Government insofar as this point may bear 
hereafter upon consideration of permanent 
legislation. 

3. We believe section 5 (a) (1) should be 
amended so as to authorize payment to the 
States of at least 3742 percent of the revenues 
received from the entire Continental Shelf. 
Payment of 3744 percent of the revenues to 
the States during the interim is limited by 
section 5 (a) (1), as now written, to those 
revenues received from lands lying within 
3 miles of shore. Both the States of Texas 
and Louisiana extended their boundaries 
beyond their original limits to a distance of 
27 miles prior to President Truman's Conti- 
nental Shelf Proclamation. The States have 
already contributed and will continue to 
contribute to the claim of the United States 
(and its political subdivisions) as against 
other nations to jurisdiction over that part 
of the Continental Shelf lying beyond tradi- 
tional State boundaries. This was recog- 
nized by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in its opinion in United States v. 
Louisiana (339 U. S. 699, 706 (1950)), in 
which the Court said: “‘Louisiana’s enlarge- 
ment of her boundary emphasizes the 
strength of the claim of the United States 
to this part of the ocean and the resources 
of the soil under that area.” 

4. The term “seaward boundary of a State” 
is defined in section 9 (b) as “a line 3 miles 
distant from the points at which the para- 
mount rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment * * * begin.” This is less than 
some of the coastal States have claimed, 
with approval of Congress, for many years. 
In the case of Texas, the seaward boundary 
was fixed at 3 leagues (9 marine miles) from 
shore in 1836, and this boundary has been 
recognized continuously by the United 
States and other nations of the world. It 
was so recognized by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the recent case of 
United States v. Texas (339 U. S. 707 (1950) ). 
Therefore, it is submitted that this defini- 
tion of “seaward boundary of a State’’ should 
be amended to provide that the term means 
“a line 3 miles seaward from the coast, or 
such further distance as the seaward bound- 
ary of any State existed at the time such 
State became a member of the Union.” 

It is our sincere hope that the committee 
will adopt the suggestions herein offered in 
order that our full support may be given to 
this legislation. 

ALLAN SHIVERS, 
Governor of Tezas. 
Bascom GILEs, 
Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. 
Price DANIEL, 
Attorney General of Tezas. 





The Atlanta Journal Lauds the Honorable 
Henderson Lanham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently there appeared in one of the 
South's leading newspapers, the Atlanta 
journal, a tribute to our able and re- 
spected colleague the gentleman from 

eorgia (Mr. LanHam], This deserved 


tribute calls attention to his spirit of 
independence, his courage, and his de- 
votion to the public interest. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the editorial, as follows: 


CONGRESSMAN LANHAM SPEAKS OUT AGAIN 


HENDERSON LANHAM attained something 
like Nation-wide attention when on Tuesday 
he expressed emphatic disapproval of the 
cease fire proposal to Communist China. He 
moved in the forthright manner that seems 
characteristic. He put his views directly and 
in plain words to Secretary Acheson and our 
delegate to the UN, Senator Austin. 

Mr. LANHAM held that the proposal was a 
betrayal of our men who have died in Korea 
or are still fighting in that attempt of civili- 
zation to resist and punish aggression. 

Many saw it as did Mr. LANHAM, many 
disagreed. So, also, many Americans favor 
recall of our forces from that desolate and 
tragic batt efield, while others believe we 
should keep them there so long as we can 
hold out. From divided counsel, from inde- 
cision, must come decision and unity. As 
to the wisdom of the course that is taken, 
history alone can determine from the per- 
spective given by time. 

But we find ourselves interested in the 
boldness of Mr. LANHAM's action. He takes 
a stand. A politician would say he goes out 
on a limb, and that, of course, is a hazardous 
thing for an officeholder to do. It might be 
sawed off, and that would cost votes. It 
might alienate friends, and that would be 
exensive, too. 

But Mr. LaNHAM has been taking stands 
and going out on the limb pretty regularly 
since he entered Congress as Representative 
of the Seventh Georgia District in January 
1947. 

He is counted and listed in all roll calls. 
He dodges no issues. He weasels no words. 
He was elected as a Democrat and as a lib- 
eral. He campaigned as a believer in union- 
ism. He remains a Democrat but he does not 
foilow the party’s line when it divagates from 
his conviction as to principle. He was the 
one Member of the Georgia delegation who 
voted a few weeks ago against the restora- 
tion of autocratic, undemocratic power to 
the House Rules Committee. He remains a 
liberal in his voting as well aS in his profes- 
sion of faith, but he seems to have both 
feet on the ground and to look at questions 
with clear and not starry-eyed gaze. Still 
a believer in unionism, he has not hesitated 
to speak bluntly about abuses of power that 
labor has been led into by some of its more 
ambitious and less wise satraps. 

This newspaper would not stultify itself, 
nor do Mr. LANHAM a disservice, by imputing 
to him all wisdom. It is not unlikely that 
there are errors of omission or commission on 
the tally sheet. 

But we do suggest that Georgians keep 
score on his actions in the House. There 
are all too few Members whose vision en- 
compasses more than their home fences. 
Those who grow to statesmanly stature 
should be given recognition and intelligent 
support, without which their efforts can- 
not have maximum success. 





Labor’s Walk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 


Speaker, recently certain labor officials 
walked out on the organization headed 
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by Mr. Charles E. Wilson, which was 
created to best utilize our production 
machinery. 

The walk-out, if my reading is correct, 
was because of Wilson’s refusal to take 
into the organization the official repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. 

There is no question but that Mr. Wil- 
son’s program cannot succeed without 
the cooperation not only of labor, but of 
industry, farmers, and practically every- 
one. So far as I have been able to re- 
member no other group has fought coor- 
dination of the war effort by insisting 
that its authorized representative, 
speaking for it, shall be made a member 
thereof. 

Again, if information is correct, Mr. 
Wilson before he accepted this position 
severed his connections with industry. 
He does not speak for the National 
Chamber of Commerce, nor any other 
group representing industry. 

As a result of the action of these offi- 
cers of organized labor, it is my under- 
standing that farm groups will demand 
recognition. 

When, if ever, will the representatives 
of organized groups forget, as they 
should, that when we are at war they 
are not spokesmen for certain groups or 
interests, and act in behalf of all the 
people? 

A Congressman must represent all the 
people of his district, not just that par- 
ticular group which is the most vocifer- 
ous, claiming to have, or has, the greater 
number of members, 

But the people as a whole believe that 
all rather than this or that or the other 
organization should be represented not 
only by those elected to Congress, but 
those appointed, as is Mr. Wilson, to 
carry on a program. The thought is in- 
dicated in an editorial in the Chicago 
Tribune of March 9, as follows: 


MR. CarEY’s BELATED BOLT 


James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the 
CIO, announced in a spacious way recently 
that organized labor may bolt the New Deal 
as a consequence of disgruntlement over the 
mobilization program. Mr. Carey may re- 
gard this as a formidable threat which Mr. 
Truman will take to heart, but we cannot see 
that he is speaking for anyone except him- 
self. 

The fact is that, although people like Carey 
and Philip Murray in the CIO, and William 
Green and the bosses of the AFL, think that 
they have an organized voting bloc which 
they can deliver by imperial command, the 
election of 1950 showed that they were very 
wrong. They marked up an extensive list 
of Republican Congressmen who were to be 
defeated, and, with few exceptions, all of the 
men they opposed rode triumphantly into 
Office. 

Their particular efforts were leveled 
against Senator Taft in Ohio, who trimmed 
them by more than 400,000 votes and carried 
every industrial county in the State—a feat 
which he could not have accomplished with- 
out very extensive support from rank and 
file union members. 

When Mr. Carey indulges the pretense that 
he can lead citizens who happen to be union 
members in whatever direction he pleases, 
he is talking through his hat. His supposed 
followers traveled in the opposite direction 
in Ohio and many other States. If he makes 


good his threat to bolt Mr. Truman and the 
New Deal, he will find that he is a one man 
rear guard far outdistanced by a multitude 
of union members who arrived at that deci- 
sion long before he did. 
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Additional Strength for Our Navy and the 
Merchant Marine—Revival of Ship- 
building Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent granted, I am 
inserting as part of m; remarks two edi- 
torials of the Courier-Post newspaper, 
published at Camden, N. J. These edi- 
torials clearly and forcibly state the case 
for additional strength for our Navy and 
te Mercrant Marine, and, the resultant 
revival of the shipbuilding industry of 
cur country. 

It is extremely gratifying to me to reai- 
ive that the importance o. building an 
ede-uate and up-to-date Navy and Mer- 
chant Marine is now recognized by the 
Congress. The recent action of Congress 
is a long step forward in meeting the de- 
ficiency that now exists. Not only will 
it bring strength to these two important 
branches of our national def>2nse, but, it 
will also revive our languishing ship- 
building industry. All of this means 
much to our future security as a nation. 


The editorials to which I refer are as 
follows: 


New Navy Bur~pinc Procram SHovutp Have 
RIGHT-oF-Way 


First of the administration bills introduced 
in Congress to build up the Armed Forces, 
in keeping with President Truman's plans 
as announced in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, is a $2,000,000,000 shipbuilding program 
for the Navy. 

Sponscred in the House by Representative 
CarL VINsoNn, Democrat, Georgia, chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, the bill 
has the indorsement of both the Department 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. 
The latter has often curtailed or completely 
blocked naval and other military expansion 
in the past. 

The new bill calls for construction of more 
than 173 ships and the modernization and 
conversion of 291 others. The new ships will 
include 52 mine-sweepers, seven snorkel sub- 
marines, two rocket launchers, and a super- 
aircraft carrier. 

The carrier, of flush-deck type, will be 
5,000 tons lighter than the one which was 
started and then cancelled under the econo- 
my program of former Defense Secretary 
Johnson after its keel had been laid down, 
and after a long and bitter controversy at 
Washington. 

The decision to go ahead with the new 
carrier thus is a palpable policy reversal and 
a victory for the air-minded Navy officials 
who were overruled on constuction of its 
predecessor. 

Construction of the carrier is expected to 
take 314 years, according to VINSON, and it 
now is clearly unfortunate that the earlier 
ship was scrapped. Not only has precious 
time been lost in building it, but due to 
inflation, the cost of the new carrier now is 
estimated at $235,000,000, whereas the other 
ship would have cost only $189,000,000. The 
remainder of the Vinson bill program can be 
completed in 2 years, it is said. 

The new Navy program will be a needed 
stimulus to shipbuilding in this country. 
Over and above that, it will furnish nec- 
essary additions to the naval arm of our mili- 
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tary forces, which has shown in Korea that 
it is anything but obsolete, and remains an 
integral and major element of our defense 
establishment, and whose brilliant work in 
support of our land forces, in supplying and 
transporting them and in participating heav- 
ily in actual combat, is one of the bright 
spots in the whole Korean War. 

The House committee has acted with com- 
mendable speed by reporting the bill at once 
o the floor for consideration. That's the 
kind of action we need at Washington in 
remobilizing—and get little of. 

The program should have full right of way 
and early passage in Congress. 


Concress Votes BurImLDInNG or 50 Fast Carco 
SHIPs 


With final passage of the $20,000,C00,0090 
supplemental appropriation bill, Congress 
has at length taken a major step toward 
strengthening our merchant marine and 
reviving our shipbuilding industry. 

Included in the bill is a $350,C00,000 ap- 
propriation authorizing the Maritime Ad- 
ministration to go ahead with its program 
for construction of 50 fast new cargo ships. 

The fund was stricken out of the bill 
last month by the House, although the 
House Appropriations Committee had ap- 
proved it. It was restored by the Senate, 
and in the final hours of the Eighty-first 
Congress the House also voted to replace it in 
the bill as it went to the President. 

Vice Adm. Edward L,. Cochrane, Mari- 
time Administrator, and shipping exports 
have been fighting for the appropriation for 
many months as vital to our national de- 
fenses. Plans for the ships have been in 
preparation and actual work on them can 
begin as soon as bids and contracts are 
negotiated. 

The ships to be built under this pregram 
can be used as troop carriers if necessary, 
but are primarily modern, speedy cargo ves- 
sels of a type almost nonexistent in our 
merchant marine, They will have a top speed 
of 22 knots, far faster than the obsolete 
World War II vessels. They will carry their 
own torpedoes, guns, and helicopters which, 
combined with their high speed, will enable 
them to travel alone instead of in convoy 
and yet be adequately defended against sub- 
marine attack. 

At present the United States has only 15 
passenger and cargo ships that can do better 
than 20 knots. 

The new ships are to be about 525 feet 
long, of more than 12,000 deadweight tons, 
and will have interchangeable parts. 

Washington officials say that the first of 
the 50 ships can be in service within 18 
months from now, if an accelerated building 
program is adopted, and the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, fortunately, is committed to 
getting them on the ways as soon as pos- 
sible. 

These ships are badly needed now to meet 
competition of other maritime nations for 
peacetime trade, and in a full-scale war they 
would be absolutely essential—in fact, we 
would want many more like them. 

Their construction should be the biggest 
stimulus the shipbuilding industry has had 
in many years and provide employment for 
large forces of skilled shipworkers who other- 
wise might have drifted away and been lost 
to the industry forever. 

Camden's New York Shipbuilding Corp. 
expects the Government to invite bids on the 
ships shortly, possibly calling for formal 
submission of bids about January 24. New 
York Ship, which has received copies of the 
design and is equipped to construct vessels 
of the new type, hopes to be able to submit 
bids and receive some of the work. 

Congress has done the right thing in fur- 
nishing the money for the building program. 
Now it is up to the Maritime Administra- 
tion and the builders to push construction 
along at top speed, 
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In the Interest of Civilian Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and resolutions: 

New York Srarte 
Civi DEFENSE CoMMISSION, 
New York, N. Y., March 6, 1951. 
Hon. Epwtn ArTHuR HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN Hai: On February 12 
the civil defense directors of the 48 States 
were called to Washington for a conference 
with the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tor to discuss current problems, policies, 
finances, and impending legislation. The 
following day the directors met by them- 
selves, as the National Conference of State 
Civil Defense Directors, and after discussion 
of the information given them by the Fed- 
eral Administrator adopted the enclosed 
resolutions, which I believe speak for 
themselves. 

I can certify that in the operations of this 
commission the volume of mail and infor- 
mational material originating at Federal, 
State, and local levels constitutes a very 
heavy burden on our budgets, and the ex- 
tension of the Federal franking privilege to 
this mail would undoubtedly increase the 
coverage and therefore the education of our 
popula.ion through authoritative civil de- 
fense publications. 

The question of insurance protection for 
civil defense volunteers has arisen in every 
one of our 104 local offices of civil defense, 
and the lack of proper coverage has defi- 
nitely impeded our efforts to build up a 
strong civil defense volunteer force. It is 
my understanding that the McKinnon bill, 
now pending before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is intended to provide Federal 
ssistance in making appropriate insur- 
ance protection available. 

The last resolution regarding the reim- 
bursement of States and their political sub- 
divisions for the forehanded procurement of 
civil defense items, approved by the Admin- 
istrator, is vital in the State of New York. 
We are informed that it is the intention of 
the Federal Administration to participate in 
the cost of a number of communications 
and public-warning items of equipment, but 
under our State law, and with the very real 
sense of urgency which prevails in our great 
target cities, neither this commission nor the 
cities have felt justified in refusing to set up 
adequate alerting systems pending avail- 
ability of Federal funds. This action is en- 
tirely in keeping with the policy and state- 
ments of the Federal Civil Administration, 
which has emphasized the fact that attack 
may come at any time and that a city prop- 
erly warned can hope to reduce its casual- 
ties by as much as 50 percent. It does not 
seem equitable nor in the public interest to 
penalize those communities which have 
acted promptly in accordance with these of- 
ficial assumptions and policies in favor of 
other communities which have been content 
to do nothing until Federal funds were 
given them. 

It is recognized that the retroactive fea- 
tures of the resolution would not normally 
recommend themselves to the Congress, but 
it is urged by all State directors that the 
special circumstances surrounding the in- 
auguration of the Nation-wide civil-de- 
fense program be taken into account and 
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that the Federal funds, when appropriated, 
be made applicable to federally approved 
items of equipment purchased after enact- 
ment of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950. 

I believe you are aware that in the State 
of New York we have not been hoiding back 
on our civil-defense program and wailing 
fcr the Federal Government to pay al! our 
bills and instruct us in every last detail of 
our job. Nevertheless, we do feel that 
Federal assistance in the fields covered by 
the enclosed resolutions is essential, and 
since we have been joined in this conclusion 
by the directors of the other States, we feel 
justified in urging that you as the State's 
representative in the Congress introduce or 
support bills accomplishing the purposes set 
forth in the resolutions. 

I sincerely hope that you will be willing 
to give this added boost to the vital civil 
defense program. 

A further matter which was not consid- 
ered by the National Conference of Civil 
Defense Directors, but which is of very real 
and immediate significance in New York 
State is the question of the loyalty oath to 
be taken by all civil defense volunteers. In 
Niagara Falls and other border communi- 
ties, there are a large number of resident 
Canadian citizens who have Seen taking an 
active part in our civil defense organiza- 
tions and are exactly the kind of people that 
we want as volunteers. Under the terms of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
interpreted by counsel for this Commission, 
and for the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, we cannot enroll these Canadian 
volunteers unless they take the loyalty oath 
provided by the act; if they do take the 
oath, they imperil or lose their Canadian 
citizenship. 

You will note that the act specifically 
permits the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration to enroll a limited number of Brit- 
ish or Canadian citizens without taking the 
loyalty oath, but this exemption is not ex- 
tended to State civil defense organizations, 
I urge that an amendment to the act be 
introduced permitting the enrollment of 
Canadian citizens, otherwise meeting the 
qualifications required from civil defense 
volunteers, without taking that portion of 
the oath which reads, “I, , do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I will support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same.” 

If there are any aspects of the above pro- 
posals which are not entirely clear or on 
which you wish further information, I would 
be honored to hear from you. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. WILKINSON, 
Acting Chairman. 


Resolution 1 


Whereas the volume of correspondence 
and informational material to be distributed 
by the States and their political subdivisions, 
and by the Territories and the District of 
Columbia, in the execution of the national 
civil-defense program, has become a sub- 
stantial burden upon the finances of the 
States; and 

Whereas the present mailing procedure for 
civil-defense materials is definitely impeding 
the civil defense informational and educa- 
tional programs due to the time element and 
manpower requirements involved in stamp- 
ing, weighing, counting, and otherwise com- 
plying with postal requirements; and 

Whereas the success of the national civil 
defense program requires the fullest possible 
dissemination of instructions and informa- 
tional material throughout the several 
States, Territories, and District of Columbia: 
Be it 

Resolved, That this conference requests 
the Federal Civil Defense Administrator to 
recommend to the Congress the extension 





of the Federal franking privilege to all 
States and local offices of civil defense and 
to the offices of civil defense in the Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia for their 
official correspondence and the mailing of 
informational material, and to further rec- 
ommend that a Federal appropriation be 
made available to the Post Office Department 
to cover the additional operating expendi- 
tures which this extension of the franking 
privilege would entail. 


Resolution 2 


Whereas the recruiting of civil-defense 
volunteers is being hampered in many States 
by the reluctance of citizens to expose them- 
selves to danger without adequate insurance 
protection against injury or death sustained 
in civil-defense training and operation; and 

Whereas the burden of such insurance 
protection is great; and 

Whereas the overcoming of the effects, 
both material and financial, of enemy at- 
tack and the preparation of civil-defense 
forces to minimize such effects is a matter 
of national and not merely local concern: 
Be it 

Resolved, That this conference request the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator to rec- 
ommend to the Congress the enactment of 
suitable legislation to provide adequate in- 
surance protection to officially enrolled civil- 
defense volunteers, throughout the Nation 
against injury or death sustained in active 
civil-defense training, or in operations. 


Resolution 3 


Whereas the laws of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the various States require the 
prompt establishment of an effective civil- 
defense organization in the individual 
States; and 

Whereas the Federal and the State plans 
recognize the necessity for procuring certain 
essential items of organizational equipment 
(including communication and air raid 
— equipment) as promptly as possible; 
an 

Whereas the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration will recommend to the Congress 
that Federal appropriations be made avail- 
able to defray half the cost of such items; 
and 

Whereas it is desirable that actual pro- 
curement not be delayed until the Federal 
appropriations are available; and 

Whereas it fs felt that the States who have 
shown initiative and foresight in procuring 
such equipment prior to the availability of 
Federal funds for such purpose should not be 
penalized for their forehandedness: Be it 

Resolved, That this Conference requests 
the Federal Civil Defense Administrator to 
include in his request to the Congress for 
appropriations a recommendation that the 
Congress authorize the administration to 
utilize any such appropriation to pay half 
the cost of any items approved by the Ad- 
ministrator which may have been purchased 
by the States or their political subdivisions 
or by the Territories and the District of Co- 
lumbia on or after the enactment of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 on 12 
January 1951. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
_ letters from mothers are pouring in from 
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the district which I have the honor to 
represent protesting against the drafting 
of 18-year-old boys. The overwhelming 
number of letters are opposed to sending 
our boys to Germany. Moreover, the 
majority of those who write to me on 
the subject see in the proposed universal 
military training program nothing but 
an attempt on the part of the Army to 
Prussianize our country. They see in the 
military proposals the first step toward 
military domination of civilian life, and 
ultimately a military dictatorship. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
heretofore granted, I am inserting in the 
Appendix of the ConcressronaL Recorp 
excerpts from a letter written by a 
mother of eight boys, of whom five are 
now in the Army, and three more soon 
to go into the service: 


We can no longer boast of a free demo- 
cratic country. Just think how we talked 
about Hitler and Stalin. What’s the differ- 
ence? Now when a boy is out of high school 
he is forced to go into the Army just the 
same as Hitler’s and Stalin’s. 

I have had five boys in the Army and it 
isn't a very pleasant thought to know that 
when my other three finish school they will 
be forced to go, even in peacetime. What has 
a@ parent to look forward to? Educate their 
children, then turn them over to the Gov- 
ernment? And if the Congress and Senate 
think they have helped the morale of our 
boys they are mistaken. I Know boys, not 
my own, who say, “What's the use—we have 
to go in the Army anyway.” After they once 
leave home they never return the same any 
more. 

They will spend all that money training 
18-year-olds instead of putting it in the Air 
Force and building more planes, which, if 
they would use more of, instead of so many 
troops in Korea, we would be better off. 

Here we've sent all those boys to Korea 
just to be slaughtered. We can't win there 
in this long time and they expect to defend 
Europe with less. I don't know how stupid 
we can be. If Russia wants to fight she 
could wipe those out any time, and if she 
doesn't want to fight, why send our troops 
over there? 

I still think it is foolish to think our boys 
can defend every country that causes a dis- 
turbance. That’s all Russia wants anyway 
is to get our boys scattered all over the world 
She will be able to take over without her 
country being touched. Who is going to 
guard our country? 

I say if Russia won't have peace, why fight 
in all these other countries, tear up other 
peoples’ homes, and destroy everything, like 
we are doing in Korea. Why not start at the 
source of the trouble, in Russia, and not with 
our troops, either. What did we spend so 
much money on bombs for, and if we use 
them put them in the right p'ace. 

We should do everything in our power to 
have peace first, but this constantly talking 
of war and planning for war—compulsory 
training, sending troops to Europe, getting 
ready for all-out war, will never bring peace. 
All anyone hears is preparing for war; why 
not talk more of peace? 

Are we going to leave our boys in Korea 
till they are all slaughtered? Are we going 
to send more over to feed the machine guns 
of the Communists? That could go on for 
years as long as we keep sending troops over. 
The only thing that will stop it, unless they 
come to a peace agreement soon, is to fur- 
nish enough airplanes and give someone 
power to bomb the Chinese supply line. 

Compulsory training will never bring 
peace—it has never brought peace to the 
countries that have had it before us. All 
it is good for is to upset every home in the 
United States, take boys away from their 
homes before they are ready, and put them 
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with all kinds, where they learn everything 
they shouldn't learn. 

We've passed the first step against free- 
dom. 

Do we have enough planes to protect our 
country? We will spend all that money on 
training 18-year-olds—then they won't have 
any protection. 


Pipeline Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the consideration of H. R. 
88 which I have filed and which would 
provide for certain jurisdiction in the 
Federal Power Commission with refer- 
ence to safety requirements for the op- 
eration of natural-gas pipelines, I wish to 
include a recent editorial from the Bos- 
ton Herald. It is as follows: 

Natura ,Gas DANGERS 


Natural gas is on its way to New England, 
and that is good, but we should not assume 
that it is all unalloyed bliss. There are 
troubles connected with it. One is explo- 
sions and fires in the big pipelines. Another 
is shortages during peak loads. A third is 
failure to odorize the gas sufficiently. A 
fourth is politics. 

None of these are unavoidable dangers, but 
they are dangers we need to watch. 

Pipeline explosions are not frequent. Con- 
sidering that there is a greater mileage of 
pipelines now than of railroads, the fre- 
quency of such accidents is small. But a 
series of blasts around St. Louis, including 
one that formed a blowtorch with flames 40 
feet high, is being investigated by a grand 
jury. The gas is carried through the lines at 
a pressure around 750 pounds a square inch, 
rather more than the pressure of two-tenths 
of a pound at the gas stove in the home. It 
can make a nice littl blaze. 

In Massachusetts the State department of 
public works is supposed to check where pipes 
go under State highways, and the depart- 
ment of public utilities under local roads. 
The Federal Power Commission ought to have 
general responsibility, and Congressman 
HESELTON has a bill to make it definite. 

Possible shortages are just one of those 
things. To build a pipeline from Texas to 
Boston to take care of the highest peak load 
on the busiest and coldest winter day would 
be uneconomic. The line would be almost 
empty on summer Sundays. It is possible to 
do two things. One is to store a supply of 
gas in old exhausted gas wells in central 
Pennsylvania, which mitigates the problem 
a little. The other is the use of stand-by 
manufactured gas facilities. 

This last will be done in Boston, where 
some manufactured gas will be mixed at all 
times with the natural gas, but more during 
peak ioad periods. The danger here is not 
so much that the companies concerned will 
fail in their responsibility to maintain pres- 
sure, but that political demands in the de- 
partment of public utilities or the legislature 
will bring unsound restrictions. 

Finally the odor. Manufactured gas has a 
smell that gets there in manufacture. It 
doesn’t have to be added, so there is no 
human fallibility involved. But natural gas 
is odorless, and if enough smell isn't added, 
@ leak may go unnoticed. 

The smell ought to be added before the 
gas goes into the pipeline at the source so, 


that anywhere along the way a leak may be 
detected. Some transmission companies do 
this voluntarily; it should be required. 

These are not in the least arguments 
against natural gas. Indeed, there is no 
worth while advance unattended by some 
new dangers. The automobile is welcome 
despite the hazards of the highway. But it 
does mean that we should make certain that 
the dangers are minimized. 


Hell of a Way To Ruma War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Washington 
Daily News of March 9, 1951, speaks for 
itself: 


HELL oF A Way To RUN A War 


Never in history has an army commander 
fought a war under more frustrating circum- 
stances and conditions than handicap Gen- 
eral MacArthur in Korea. 

A powerful foe is throwing all it has at 
him—and General MacArthur can’t throw all 
he has back. It’s true the Chinese Reds have 
little more than massive manpower, but this 
is particularly effective for two reasons: Al- 
lied manpower in Korea is limited. And the 
Chinese Reds are drawing on an inexhausti- 
ble source in an area we can't touch. 

General MacArthur has overwhelming air- 
power, but can’t use it to destroy Communist 
bases just across the border in Manchuria. 
Why? Because he is taking his orders from 
the United Nations. 

And the United Nations, so far as the 
Korean War is concerned, has deteriorated 
into little more than a debating society— 
which isn’t even debating these days. 

How can effective orders or decisions come 
from a discussion group which is split four 
ways—the Russian bloc openly helping and 
encouraging the Chinese Communists; the 
nations, bellwethered by Britain, which have 
recognized the Peiping regime and want to 
do business with it, even admit it to the 
UN; a sizable group apparently uninterested; 
and a United States delegation trying to 
play Happy Hooligan to all sides? 

No wonder General MacArthur bitterly 
concludes that under existing conditions the 
allied forces in Korea have absolutely no 
chance of winning the war from a military 
standpoint. 

His hands are tied. He can’t do a thing 
but hold on with all he has and trade 
punches indefinitely with the growing Chi- 
nese armies. 

Never before has a military commander 
had a narrower field for individual judg- 
ment and decision. Every move he makes 
he must submit beforehand to an inert UN. 

When General MacArthur confesses he is 
at the end of his tether, that he can do no 
more until vital decisions are made, what 
happens? 

At Lake Success: United States Delegate 
Ernest A. Gross says it is only an analysis 
that General MacArthur cannot make any 
recommendations. Moreover, the United 
States delegation has had no instructions 
from Washington to ask the UN to let Gen- 
eral MacArthur blast Red bases now immune. 
Within a few days, the United States may 
present some ideas for steps to be taken 
against Peiping, but they'll be in the nature 
of trade restrictions. 

In Washington: With President Truman 
in Florida, and Secretary of State Acheson 
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in Bermuda, Assistant Secretary Webb de- 
clines positive comment, except to say that 
General MacArthur's appeal is under study. 
So, the big run-around goes on. 
Meanwhile, American casualties have 
reached 52,448. We're sending in more 
troops, but no other members of the UN have 
moved to increase their token forces in Ko- 
rea. Nor is anyone pressing them to do so. 
It’s a hell of a way to run a war. 


Resolution of the Senate of the Sixty- 
Seventh General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
flict of interests between an expanded 
bureaucracy and the proper functions of 
the sovereign states is well illustrated in 
a situation called to the attention of the 
Congress in Resolution No. 24, adopted 
by the Senate of the Sixty-seventh Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois. 
Because it is a matter of grave concern 
to all the States, I am including the text 
of the resolution in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcorD under permission granted by the 
House. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas the Congress of United States 
by amendment to the Federal Social Secu- 
rity Act has provided that infoimation and 
records concerning applicants for and re- 
cipients of assistance under public-assist- 
ance programs operated by ‘he various 
States in conjunction with the Federal Gov- 
ernment under provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act shall be limited to purposes di- 
rectly connected with the administration of 
these programs; and 

Whereas this injunction of secrecy imposed 
on the States by said amendment to the 
Federal Social Security Act is a matter which 
causes great public concern, and is directly 
responsible for numerous injustices, abuses, 
and fraud by permitting many individuals 
not actually in need to receive assistance and 
to escape detection because of the stringent 
regulations guarding the names of recipi- 
ents of public assistance, thus creating dis- 
satisfaction with the public-welfare program 
in many communities of the State; and 

Whereas said secrecy provision violates 
the fundamental principle that any expend- 
iture of public funds should be subject to 
public audit; and 

Whereas members of the General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois repeatedly have ex- 
pressed themselves as favoring an amend- 
ment to the Public Assistance Code of Illi- 
nois, which would make available to public 
inspection and sound use a list of names of 
all recipients of public assistance in each 
county of the State, only to be advised that 
such an action would be in conflict with the 
Federal Social Security Act and would re- 
sult in loss of Federal funds for public- 
assistance purposes; and 

Whereas the so-called Federal funds were 
collected from the taxpayers of Illinois to 
the extent of almost $3,340,000,000 during 
the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
while less than $3 out of every $100 col- 
lected from the people of Illinois was re- 
turned to the State of Illinois in So-called 

ederal aid for all purposes: Therefore be t 
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Resolved by the Senate of the Sizty-se- 
enth General Assembly of the State of Illi- 
nois, That we go on record as recommend- 
ing to the Congress of the United States 
that legislation be enacted at the earliest 
possible date amending pertinent sections 
of the Federal Social Security Act in such a 
manner that State legislative bodies desir- 
ing to do so would be permitted to remove 
restrictions in State laws concealing the 
identity of public-assistance recipients and 
to provide that a list of the names of all 
recipients of assistance be available for pub- 
lic inspection in a proper public office; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of state to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress and to each United States Sen- 
ator and Representative from Illinois. 


These Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TEOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle by George Sokolsky from the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of March 8, 1951: 

TuHese Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

The Kefauver committee reports: “It was 
no secret in the State of Missouri * * * 
that the State government and its admin- 
istration had narrowly escaped falling under 
the control of gangsters with criminal af- 
filiations in the election of 1948.” 

This does not make pleasant reading about 
any State or city, but this is what that same 
report says about St. Louis: 

“* * * in St. Louis, Morris Shenker 
appeared to have a substantial portion of 
the legal trade involving bookmakers who 
had fallen into the clutches of the law. It 
is noteworthy that Shenker appeared before 
the committee as counsel for William Mo- 
lasky, one of the owners of Pioneer News 
Service, the racing wire news distributor in 
that city. 

“He also appeared as counsel for Joe Uvan- 
ni, race-track come-=back money agent for 
John Mooney, of St. Louis. According to 
testimony before the committee, Molasky 
contributed $2,000 to the gubernatorial cam- 
paign fund of Forrest Smith on condition 
that Smith would name Shenker to the po- 
lice board (of control) of St. Louis if 
elected.” 

Again, the report states: 

“There is considerable evidence in the 
minutes of the testimony concerning con- 
tributions to political campaigns by gam- 
blers and gangsters.” 

So, we come to the curious election which 
is to take place in St. Louis next Friday. 
Congressman John Sullivan, Democrat, rep- 
resenting the Eleventh District, having died, 
March 9 was set for a special election, 

His widow, who had been the Congress- 
man's secretary, expected to be the candidate. 
She was rejected by the aforesaid Morris 
Shenker, who controls what is roughly called 
the democracy. Shenker thereupon nomi- 
nated Harry Schendel, sales manager of an 
automobile agency, as his candidate. The 
Republicans nominated Claude I. Bakewell, a 
former Congressman. 

The real issue :n this contest fis the power 
and authority of Morris Shenker, the mouth- 


piece. He is said to be unusually able. His 
own view is that he can separate his law 
practice from his political activities, which 
would be an interesting feat, if accomplish- 
able. 

In a telegram to Senator WILEY, of Wis- 
consin, he wrote: 

“I have never permitted my political activ- 
ities to interfere with my practice of law, 
nor have I attempted to associate the two. I 
have never solicited or accepted a political 
contribution from any of my clients.” 

Shenker is the lawyer who raised the 
question of the use of television in public 
hearings. One of the most valid purposes 
of congressional hearings is that they give 
the people an opportunity to know of cor- 
ruptions, distortions, and treasonable con- 
duct of individuals. The newspapers, radio, 
and, now, television bring these hearings 
close to the people. In the case of James J. 
Carroll, who calis himself a betting commis- 
sioner, Shenker said: 

“Forcing a man to give testimony before 
television is an invasion of his privacy. A 
person cannot be pyt in such a position that 
he is exposed to“public ridicule. While the 
hearing was public, it was not contemplated 
that the person of the witness should be 
televized for everyone to see within a 75-mile 
radius of St. Louis.” 

The Kefauver report on St. Louls makes 
very ugly reading, particularly the tie-up 
between gambling, crime, and politics. And 
it is obvious that even in this special election 
for a Member of Congress the power of the 
gamblers and the criminal elements is an im- 
portant consideration. 

What goes on in St. Louis, it is true, goes 
on in many American cities where the Mafia 
has gained an unbelievable power due to the 
apathy of Americans who have permitted 
these specialists to take over the political 
machinery. 

The real trouble is that our people are not 
ashamed of the degeneration of public 
morals. In other periods of our history, such 
exposures as those of the Kefauver and Ful- 
bright committees aroused public opinion to 
action. 

Today, we witness an appalling apathy. 
The word “Missouri” has become in Wash- 
ington a synonym for corruption. 

It is for this reason that this special elec- 
tion is of national importance. Will Mis- 
souri use it to protest against the libel on 
that State? 


Destroying Surplus Pectatoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday there appeared in the press a dis- 
patch from Presque Isle, Maine, contain- 
ing a report that the Federal Govern- 
ment has ordered the dumping of about 
15,000,000 bushels of potatoes in Maine, 

The report follows: 


[From the Washington Post of March 11, 
1951] 


FIFTEEN MILLION BUSHELS OF SPUDS ORDERED 
DUMPED IN MAINE 


PRESQUE IsLE, Maine, March 10.—The Fed- 
eral Government has ordered the dumping 
of about 15,000,000 bushels of potatoes in 
Maine, the retiring executive secretary of the 
Maine Potato Industry Council said today. 

Herbert W. Moore charged “there is no 
reason for dumping” the potatoes, valued 
at about $9,000,000. 
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Moore said the potatoes would make about 
9,000,000 gallons of commercial alcohol, 
needed in the defense effort. 

Moore said the Government will purchase 
25,000,000 bushels of spuds in Maine this 
year, from a 1950 crop of about 62,000,000 
bushels. Of the total Government purchase, 
he said, about 15,000,000 bushels will be 
dumped. 

Lawrence Chatto, State ead of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, said 
the Government has found the conversion 
of potatoes into zommercial alcohol too ex- 
pensive to be practical. 


Mr. Speaker, this is most disturbing 
in terms of the operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation during the 
first 7 months of this fiscal year. The 
report for Januury 31, issued last Fri- 
day, shows that on June 30, 1950, there 
were no potatoes on hand, but that 
through January 31, the Department of 
Agriculture purchased 2,519,363,500 
pounds for $25,683,046.94; that it paid 
for carrying charges $357,249.01; that it 
disposed of 169,370,100 pounds as dona- 
tions; that it sold 2,347,450,400 pounds; 
that it received on sales only $1,490,- 
295.07 and that there was a net loss of 
$24,548,255.28. 

If these additional 15,000,00C bushels 
are destroyed, the loss in this fiscal year 
could well approximate the loss in 1950, 
which was $75,090,315. 


Let’s Have the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen- 
Patriot of March 7, 1951: 

Let’s HAVE THE FActTs 


The Senate committee investigating the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
wrong when it refuses to press an investiga- 
tion into the matter of Senators who might 
have been nonpaying guests at the Saxony 
Hotel at Miami Beach. 

We understand that the Senate has some 
very nice rules of conduct and that it re- 
gards itself as the “most exclusive club in 
the world.” The rules of the club prevent 
the members from casting reflections on 
each other or questioning their honesty. 
It’s a dignified way to run a legislative body 
and holds the name-calling to a minimum, 

But the public isn’t going to be a bit 
satisfied with rules which permit muck- 
raking in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and call for putting the rake away 
when it comes near a Senator’s coattails. 

If Senators did have a free ride on the 
easy hospitality of the Saxony Hotel, one of 
the many centers of the committee's search- 
ing inquiry, let’s go into the matter and find 
out who got just how much. 

We have defended the writing of letters 
to the RFC by Senators and Representatives. 
That is within the scope of their normal 
duties. We believe that the White House 
was preparing to do a little unjustified mud- 
slinging when it called for those letters. A 
Member of Congress should not be smeared 
because he attempted to run an inuocent 
errand for a constituent. 
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But, if a Congressman wrote a letter and 
was rewarded in any way, either through a 
free vacation at a hotel or any other means, 
then he becomes a subject for investigation. 

Any influence which he uses in return for 
favors is “improper.” And, as we have said 
before, the purpose of the inquiry is to re- 
veal instances of use of improper influence. 

We can’t agree with Senator Fulbright 
that the matter is “outside the scope of the 
inquiry.” 

The committee has made quite an issue 
of the manner in which the RFC loan to 
the hotel was made. Surely any favors 
granted by the hotel management to anyone 
in either the executive or legislative branch 
of the Government are pertinent to the in- 
quiry. 

The Fulbright committee has done a good 
job. It has proceeded with a certain dignity 
and has shown a tendency to root out the 
facts and follow leads wherever they go. 

The work of the committee should not be 
discredited by a maneuver which the public 
might interpret as a move to cover up for 
Members of the Senate, 


Thirty-Third Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, in Philadelphia recently, Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian origin met—more 
than a thousand strong—at the Lithua- 
nian Music Hall, and in an inspiring ses- 
sion, adopted unanimously a resolution, 
which it is my high privilege to call to 
your attention. I urge all Members to 
support its proposals and to make their 
views known to the State Department, 
through which Department alone action 
can be taken. " 

The resolution follows: 


Know all men by these presents that the 
Lithuanian-American citizenry of the city 
of Philadelphia, State of Pennsylvania, and 
its environs, meeting in solemn session on 
Sunday, February 18, 1950, at the Lithuanian 
Music Hall, Tilton Street and Allegheny Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, on the occasion of com- 
memoration of the thirty-third anniversary 
of the independence of the Republic of 
Lithuania, solemnly and unanimously pro- 
claim the following: 

“Whereas the unlawful and predatory oc- 
cupation of the land of Lithuania by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republic continues 
with unabated terrorism, having for its ob- 
vious objective the extermination of the 
Lithuanian people; and 

“Whereas it has been established that 
more than 1,000,000 citizens of Lithuania 
have surrendered their lives or liberty, di- 
rectly as a result of Soviet brutality and 
efforts to provincialize the population of 
Lithuania; and, 


“Whereas it has further been demonstrated. 


that Lithuania’s churches have been abol- 
ished and her schools appropriated solely to 
propagate materialism; and 

“Whereas the citizens of Lithuania, in 
their own country, are deprived of all four 
freedoms, solemnly declared in the Atlantic 
Charter as inalienable rights of all nations, 


large or small: Now, therefore, it is here 
highly 

“Resolved— 

“First. That the United States Govern- 
ment through our President, Secretary of 
State, and the Congress, be urged to take im- 
mediate and effective steps, without further 
delay, to halt the Soviet program of further- 
ing the genocide of the Lithuanian, Latvian, 
and Estonian peoples; and 

“Second. That the United States Govern- 
ment through its representatives propose 
that the Council of the United Nations adopt 
a resolution placing upon the UN agenda the 
question of the right to sovereign status of 
the Baltic lands; and 

“Third. ‘That the Council of the United Na- 
tions without delay insist upon immediate 
measures to permit its own representatives 
to visit the Baltic lands and conduct an in- 
vestigation involving aforesaid accusations 
of Soviet brutality and terrorism; and 

“Fourth. That the United States Govern- 
ment through its Department of State of- 
ficially again issue proclamation to all na- 
tions and particularly Soviet Russia that this 
Nation does not recognize the Soviet occupa- 
tion of the Baltic countries, and that no per- 
manent peace can be concluded without the 
restoration of democratic self-government 
within those countries; and 

“Fifth. That this Nation’s most illustrious 
men, distinguished by their noble efforts in 
the fight for freedom for all nations, large or 
small, continuously employ their abilities 
and influence for the purpose of preventing 
further extermination of people and of resto- 
ration of independence in Lithuania and of 
all the other lands enslaved by the Soviets; 
and that copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States 
and to the Secretary of State.” 


Poll on Foreign and Domestic Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1951, I inserted in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorpD the results of a poll on our 
foreign and domestic policies conducted 
by an outstanding Missouri newspaper, 
the Rolla (Mo.) Daily News. 

The results of similar polls by several 
other newspapers over the country have 
now been announced. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article by Edward W. 
Sowers, publisher of the Rolla Daily 
News, summarizing the results of this 
poll of more than 10,000 Americans. I 
commend it to the attention of Senators 
who may have more than a passing in- 
terest in what the people back home are 
thinking. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ten THOUSAND AMERICANS VoTE To WITH- 
pRAW From Korea, To Quit MEDDLING IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, .ND To Cut SpPENpD- 
ING— BALLOTS From Cuicaco, Detroit, 
CLEVELAND, AND ROLLA SHOW UNITED STATES 
THOUGHT 

(By Edward W. Sowers) 

Over 10,000 thinking Americans have voted 
for drastic changes in United States policies, 
including withdrawal from Korea, less med- 
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dling in foreign countries, and drastic cuts 
in Government spending. 

The trend of opinion on those and other 
issues has been brought before Congress by 
a public-opinion survey by the Rolla Daily 
News on January 12 and copied by metropoli- 
tan newspapers in Detroit, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and other smaller cities. 

Tabulation of ballots, printed in the sev- 
eral newspapers and voted by an estimated 
10,150 citizens, gives strong majorities for 
early withdrawal from Korea, against draft- 
ing of 18-year-olds, against sending troops 
to Europe, against continued aid to foreign 
countries, for drastic cuts in nondefense 
spending, against use of the A-bomb now, but 
for retention of it as a Weapon of war. 

The survey disclosed an even stronger trend 
toward so-called isolationism in the big cities 
than in smaller rural centers like Rolla, where 
conservatism was once supposed to predomi- 
nate. Instead of isolationism, we would 
prefer to call it Americanism, as it is nothing 
more than a policy of America first. 

A nearly complete count of ballots received 
by this newspaper and the Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press, the Chicago (Ill.) Daily News, and 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Daily News gives the 
following results: 

Should we withdraw from Korea as quickly 
as possible? Yes, 6,321; no, 2,902. 

Should we stay until we can give Korea a 
government chosen by its people? Yes, 
2,726; no, 5,614. 

Should we drop the A-bomb now and take 
chances on reprisal? Yes, 1,831; no, 6,754. 

Should we reject the A-bomb as a weapon 
of war? Yes, 2,168; no, 6,476. 

Should we continue to send substantial aid 
to foreign countries? Yes, 3,831; no, 5,078. 

Should we draft 18-year-olds? Yes, 3,791; 
no, 5,381. 

Should we send American troops to Eu- 
rope? Yes, 3,007; no, 6,003. 

Should we expect foreign nations to sup- 
ply the bulk of UN armies? Yes, 7,654; no, 
1,262. 

Should we simply defend outlying bases 
with air and sea power and keep our armies 
at home? Yes, 5,961; no, 3,090. 

Should nondefense spending be cut drasti- 
cally? Yes, 7,565; no, 1,611. 

Should we have stiff price and wage con- 
trols? Yes, 7,073; no, 2,029. 

Many of the ballots received by the news- 
papers were accompanied by caustic com- 
ments, critical of present United States 
policies. They consistently condemn United 
States meddling in foreign countries, partic- 
ularly foreign wars. 

It has been our outspoken opinion for 
some time that this is the way the majority 
of Americans feel. Now, with so many other 
Americans joining us in this way of think- 
ing, and saying so on the thousands of bal- 
lots in widely separated sections of the Na- 
tion, it would seem to further justify such 


a policy of Americanism rather than foreign- 
phobia. 


Continuing Losses in Government's 
Purchases of Food Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Agriculture’s report on its 
food purchase and sale program for Jan- 
uary was published last Friday. 

This 37-day delay in making the report 
is undoubtedly one of the prime reasons 
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for the fact that this program is beyond 
salvage. 

In January alone this Department ran 
up its losses by $28,719,240.92 on butter, 
dried milk, cheese, and dried eggs. The 
total losses on these four commodities 
for 7 months ending January 31, includ- 
ing the cost of storage, was $112,670,- 
971.37. This is dismal news for the over- 
burdened taxpayer now sacrificing to pay 
to the Federal Government hard-earned 
or saved money so that it can continue 
such extravagant and useless activities. 
It is equally bad news for everyone who 
has been trying to find enough money to 
buy these or other foods. 

But that is not the end. On January 
31 the Department had on hand 
419,326.976 pounds of those four com- 
modities. The losses incurred were in the 
disposition of 375,005,811 pounds. Con- 
sequently we can expect at least an addi- 
tional loss of $115,000,000. And there is 
no indication that the Department has 
any intention of stopping this indefensi- 
ble program of buying, hoarding, and 
then selling at further losses. 

This offers part of the reasons why the 
entire program of purchasing food com- 
modities which cannot be stored indefi- 
nitely should be reexamined immediately. 
The Department should not be permitted 
to continue it unless clear and convinc- 
ing reasons can be given for such con- 
tinuation. Its operations at a time like 
this may well bring about an aroused de- 
mand for the elimination of the entire 
program, 





Immorality in Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of March 6, 1951: 


IMMORALITY IN GOVERNMENT 


Senator Funpricnt took a look at the 
stench uncorked by his committee’s RFC 
investigation and suggested it indicates a 
need for a general investigation of the moral 
level of our Government. The only thing 
wrong with that remark is it is too far be- 
hind public sentiment. For months the side- 
walk citizens of this country have stood 
aghast at the evidence of nonchalant im- 
morality in the highest places, and the devas- 
tating effect it is having on the Nation's 
whole code of political ethics, 

Claude I. Bakewell, Republican candidate 
for Congress from the Eleventh District in 
the election to be held next Friday, is mak- 
ing Government and party morality the dom- 
inant issue in his campaign. “The chief 
enemy of America,” he says, “is not the Rus- 
sians, the North Koreans, nor the Chinese 
Reds. It is not inflation, although that is 
bad enough. It is something much more 
deadly—cynicism.” 

And this cynicism has its origin in the 
miasmsa of corruption in high places, among 
those to whom the public should look for 
honest leadership at Federal, State, and local 
levels. But coupled with cynicism is an ap- 


palling apathy among decent American vot- 
ers which has permitted the control of Gov- 
ernment to slip by default into the hands of 
gangsters, hoodlums, and corruptionists. 

Mr. Bakewell’s plea is for the voters to be 
not only aghast at what is happening in 
America but to do something about it—elect 
men to office who will be no part of the plun- 
der bund and employ courage and intelli- 
gence and native honesty to the effort of 
cleaning the Augean stables. 

Let us look at the recent record: 

The multi-billion-dollar RFC all but con- 
victed of requiring only that loan applica- 
tions be made through the right people, 
who in turn collected handsome fees and 
saw to it that persons close to the White 
House received suitable gratuities. 

The Pulbright committee’s corrective ef- 
forts ridiculed as asinine by President Tru- 
man, a reckless brush-off of evil in govern- 
ment only slightly less inept than his brand- 
ing of the Communist investigation as a “red 
herring.” 

Gen. Harry Vaughan, long-time, loose- 
tongue crony of the President, associated 
with gifts of deep-freeze units made to win 
government favor—and with never a rebuke 
trom the White House, much less a dismissal, 

Another Truman pal, John Maragon, using 
White House friendship for personal profit. 
Maragon is unique among favor-peddlers in 
that he was convicted. But only of perjury, 
a technical appeal from which now has a 
Washington court of appeais tied in knots. 

The Kefauver crime inquiry, which has be- 
gun to reveal government at local levels rot- 
ten with the bribery and corruption of or- 
ganized gambling. 

The Tydings campaign investigation in 
Maryland, and its evidence of politics at an 
unbelievable level of degradation. And in 
Mississippi, where Federal jobs were frankly 
and openly sold to the highest bidder. 
Would this have happened had Washington 
not offered the cue in ethics? And earlier, 
the Taft election battle in Ohio, where anti- 
Taft campaign tactics reached an all-time 
high in viciousness. 

Along a slightly different line, we have 
Price Controller DiSalle demonstrating the 
reckless attitude of officialdom in spending 
$17,000 of the people’s money to telegraph 
lengthy instructions to local price chiefs in- 
stead of writing them at a fraction of the 
cost. 

And what are the effects? 

In New York a group of miscreant teen- 
agers listened to a lecture from the judge on 
respect for the law, then inquired casually 
why they should have respect for Govern- 
ment when their seniors, among them Gov- 
ernment’s Own Officials, show scant respect 
for it. Surely such stunning truth from the 
generation next to have charge of this Na- 
tion's future should wake us up. 

And to go on up the age scale: College 
youths succumbing to the lure of easy money 
through fixed basketball games; a rash of 
income-tax evasions by upper-bracket per- 
sons—all demonstrating that too many peo- 
ple feel themselves above the law. How can 
our democracy hope to survive amid this 
ruinous psychology of “anything goes that 
you can get by with?” How can it be 
stopped? 

Senator FULBRIGHT’s suggestion implied a 
morals investigation by congressional com- 
mittee. But is the hour too late for that? 

One cannot forget that President Truman's 
neat trick of getting copies of all Congress- 
men's letters to RFC produced an instant 
committee disinterest in pursuing the RFC 
inquiry much farther. It is to end this 
week. So there follows an inevitable sus- 
Ppicion that congressional hands as a whole 
are so soiled their owners prefer a charge of 
whitewash to an appearance in the court of 
public opinion. Certainly Congressmen have 
a duty to introduce constituents around 
Washington. If their introduction letters 
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were no more than that, why are they s0 
apprehensive of embarrassment? 

So arises the dismaying question: Has 
Government immorality now gone so far— 
become so all-inclusive—that it cannot now 
be trusted to find the truth and remedy it? 

It seems to us nothing will suffice now 
but an outraged revolt by the people them- 
selves; a revolt which will force upon Gov- 
ernment, despite all political resistance and 
organized entrenchment, a tidal wave of sim- 
ple, old-fashioned religion. 





Morals in Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram of 
March 7, 1951. 


MoRALS IN GOVERNMENT 


Scarcely had the country had time to con- 
sider the comments of one Senate committee 
on how menacingly powerful has organized 
crime become in the United States before 
another Senate committee suggested the 
need for a congressional investigation of 
“the general moral level” of the Federal Gov- 
ernment's executive branch. 

In the first instance the Kefauver crime 
commission was reporting that its investi- 
gation showed the existence of a crime syn- 
dicate so powerful and so widespread in its 
operations that it could easily be switched 
into an underground movement capable of 
taking over the Government itself. In the 
second instance Senator FULBRIGHT, chair- 
man of a committee that has been investi- 
gating the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, points to “a double standard of morality 
for public office and private life.” His com- 
mittee has been looking into the use of in- 
fluence, pressure, and favoritism in obtain- 
ing loans from the banking agency. 

Both investigations and their resulting re- 
ports deal with the morals of Government. 
A crime syndicate of the proportions de- 
scribed by the Kefauver committee cannot 
exist without the knowledge, and even con- 
sent, of officials at various levels of govern- 
ment. And the committee has heard con- 
vincing evidence of official knowledge and 
noninterference. As for the Fulbright com- 
mittee’s investigation of the RFC, it is a 
sordid account of official pressure, influence, 
and favoritism exerted to get big loans of 
public funds for business ventures of dubi- 
ous worth, some so shaky that the enter- 
prises failed despite the millions poured into 
them. 

Nothing actually forbidden by law and 
therefore punishable by the courts has been 
produced by the Fuisricntr investigation. 
Nothing has been shown to have been ille- 
gal about RFC loan policies. But things may 
be legal and still be wrong and improper. 
That's a distinction not to be ignored. For 
as Senator Futsricnt points out, “Too many 
people seem to think that just because an 
action by a Government official is legal, it is 
therefore right.” 

Neither the Kefauver nor the Fulbright 
committees’ finding can be said to be biased 
or prejudiced by partisan political consid- 
erations. The chairmanships and the ma- 
jority of committee posts are held by Sena- 
tors belonging to the same political party as 
that of the administration. But political 

















parties have little to do with American Gov- 
ernment these days, for our Government for 
the last 18 years has been one of personali- 
ties rather than parties. 

Upon his election in 1932 Franklin D. 
Roosevelt began working for his reelection 
4 years in the future. But he did not do it 
by trying to bring together dissident factions 
within the Democratic party which had 
nominated him in Chicago. He began build- 
ing his own party. He appealed to various 
income groups with promises of what his 
administration would do for them. He de- 
pended upon the gratefulness of those groups 
and the influence of powerful political ma- 
chines in the biggest cities to perpetuate 
himself in power. And these machines were 
gangster-ridden. 

Harry S. Truman depended even more than 
did Roosevelt upon promises of special fa- 
vors and a record of performance of favors 
to win in 1948. To labor leaders he prom- 
ised repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, and to 
farm groups he declared they should vote for 
him out of a sense of gratefulness for the 
benefits they got from price-support laws 
and other farm legislation. And even more 
than his predecessor at the White House, he 
relied upon the machines in the big cities to 
deliver the vote. Meanwhile he ran a gov- 
ernment by crony, passing out fat appoint- 
ments to close friends and acquaintances, 
preferably to men from his home State of 
Missouri. 

It is small wonder that moral standards in 
government have fallen to a new low. Small 
wonder that the “Washington fix” has be- 
come commonplace, that influence and fa- 
vorable treatment from officialdom is ped- 
dled for money or for votes. 

Morals in government will be exactly of 
the standard that the people insist that they 
be. Higher standards can be had when the 
public decides that polictics is something 
from which it dares not stand aloof, when 
it realizes that politics is something in 
which it must take an active and continuous 
part. Far too many of our people these days 
have a patronizing attitude toward politics 
and holding public office. They “don’t care 
to mix politics.” They will have to “mix in 
politics” if ever there is reform. 





Post Office Department Deficit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
ficiency in the Post Office Department of 
over $500,000,000 is the subject again 
before the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. The Postmaster General 
reports that $160,000,000 of this deficit is 
due to penalty and frank mail, that is 
Department and Congressional mail. 
That amount cannot be charged as a 
part of the Post Office expense and is 
not carried that way on the books, but 
this amount does show up in the gen- 
eral deficiency. There is no good reason 
why the cash users of mail should have 
to pay more postage in order to allow 
this penalty and frank mail to be han- 
dled. The Government should make a 
direct appropriation for this the same 
as any other department expense. 

We therefore deduct this $160,000,000 
from the deficit and that leaves $340,- 
000,000, the amount that the expendi- 
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tures of the Post Office exceeds the in- 
come. 

There is another item that should be 
determined by Congress and that is how 
much annually should the Post Office 
Department be subsidized for the educa- 
tional value of the service to the people. 
Various amounts have been suggested, 
but I think $100,000,000 annually could 
be well spent in this country in order 
to disseminate information. The news- 
papers do a lot of printing for which 
they derive no revenue. For example, 
newspapers carry, or most of them do, 
news from Washington, telling all about 
what is going on herein Congress. That 
informs the people—not only those who 
take a newspaper but everyone who 
reads them. That is a definite service 
which all the people—the taxpayers— 
receive and I do not believe any tax- 
payer would object to allowing news- 
papers some reasonable low rates to com- 
pensate them for free printing. 

Now, deducting this $100,000,000 from 
the $340,000,000 would leave $240,000,000 
that will have to be made up with in- 
creased postage. When the Govern- 
ment sells postal cards for 1 cent each, 
it loses a quarter of a cent on each 
card. This is not justified and the 
people will not object to paying more 
for this postal-card privilege. It is 
found that 90 percent of postal cards 
are for advertising purposes and ad- 
vertising cannot be obtained anywhere 
for less than cost, except the Govern- 
ment. 

Magazines that carry 5C percent ad- 
vertising or more are receiving a ridicu- 
lously low rate for the distribution of 
their advertising. No such advertising 
can be obtained from any place else, and 
where the advertising is presumed or in- 
tended to increase sales and make prof- 
its, the users ought to be willing to pay 
a higher rate. This second-class mail 
shows an annual loss of $200,000,000. 

The correction of these two items 
alone, postal cards and advertising would 
balance the loss in the Post Office De- 
partment, without interfering with pres- 
ent rates on nonprofit mail such as 
the distribution of religious, educational, 
and paternal literature. Newspapers— 
the small newspapers—would not be ma- 
terially affected and the larger dailies, 
with page after page of advertising, 
should be willing to pay more for that 
part of their publications carrying adver- 
tising. 

Fourth-class mail, or parcel post, is 
another item of heavy annual loss. We 
have been running the parcel-post sys- 
tem with an annual loss of $105,000,000. 
The law providing the set-up for parcel 
post said specifically that this depart- 
ment must pay its own way.- The Con- 
gress will not have to act on this matter, 
however, as under the law the Postmaster 
General can apply to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to 
raise the rates. This the Postmaster 
General has done and the case is now 
pending. 

It looks now as though the great deficit 
in the Post Office Department can be 
wiped out, at least down to the $100,- 
000,000 which Congress can earmark as 
an educational or subsidy fund for the 
dissemination of information, which the 
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people will never have access to unless 
this subsidy is provided. There never 
was a time in the history of this country 
when the people needed more informa- 
tion than they do now. Newspapers and 
magazines, which now carry important 
information for which they are not di- 
rectly paid, should have some encour- 
agement to continue by participating in 
a favorable postage rate. 

In order to keep this deficit down and 
obey the commands of Congress, the 
Postmaster General has reduced the 
service. This was a mistake, as there is 
no reason why the people cannot have 
good service. The fault, though, in cur- 
tailing this service, was the responsibility 
of Congress and not the fault of the Post- 
master General. The service can be re- 
established, salaries to postal workers 
can be raised so that they may exist un- 
der a decent standard of living, and still 
the deficit can be kept down to $100,- 
000,000—the subsidy fund—if postal 
cards, second-class mail, and parcel-post 
rates are increased. 

This parcel-post venture has had a 
disastrous effect on the express compa- 
nies. They cannot carry material at a 
rate to meet the rates of parcel post— 
the Government cannot do it either, as 
now they are running behind $105,000,- 
000 annually. These present Govern- 
ment rates have injured the express 
business to the extent that 40,000 ex- 
press employees were laid off last year. 
Not only is the Government losing on 
this venture, but, at the same time, it is 
taking jobs away from men and women 
in private industry, and if kept up will 
finally put every express company out 
of business. 

The users of parcel post are willing to 
pay higher rates, and when the rates of 
parcel post and express are in proxima- 
tion the business will go back to the ex- 
press companies, at least there will be 
no great money incentive to send parcels 
by parcel post, because it is so much 
cheaper than express rates. 





Dr. Jay McLean 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a recent newspaper article from the Sa- 
vannah Press paying tribute to a Geor- 
gian who has achieved a high degree of 
success in the field of medicine. I join 
with Americans everywhere in paying 
tribute to Dr. Jay McLean, who has con- 
tributed so much toward saving lives of 
our fighting forces in the armed services. 

The article follows: 

SAVANNAH Doctor HELPS SAVE LIMBS OF FIGHT- 
ING MEN—HEPARIN, DISCOVERED BY Dar. 
MCLEAN, BEING USED IN KorEA 
Heparin, an anticoagulant currently cred- 

ited with saving the frostbitten limbs of 

hundreds of Americans fizhting in Korea, 
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was discovered by a Savannahian, Dr. Jay 
McLean. 

Dr. McLean, who has for the past cou- 
ple of years been connected with the Savan- 
nah Tumor Clinic, discovered heparin in 1916 
while doing research work at Johns Hopkins, 

The current issue of Life magazine car- 
ries a feature article headed “New treat- 
ments for frostbite—they save limbs of 
Korean casualties,” in which it describes 
treatments given fighting men in Korea 
suffering from frostbite. The article ex- 
plains that these injured men, unless other- 
wise wounded, are given shots of heparin 
to prevent the clotting of blood in the 
injured parts. 

An article appearing in the Evening Press 
of January 11, 1950, told of Mr. McLean 
being included in the eighth edition of 
American Men of Science, which had just 
been published at that time, and stated 
that “Dr. McLean is known internation- 
ally for his discovery of heparin, the sub- 
stance of the body which keeps the blood 
fiom clotting.” 

Dr. McLean holds a decree of bachelor 
of science from the University of California, 
a master of science degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and received his 
doctor of medicine degree from Johns Hop- 
kins where he served as assistant resident 
surgeon for a number of years prior to 1923 
when he was awarded a National Research 
Council fellowship and went to Europe for 
postgraduate studies at the universities at 
Berlin, Leipzig, Heidelberg, and Paris. 





Why I Want To Grow Up in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I want to call to the attention of all 
Members of Congress the remarks of a 
15-year-old constituent of mine who has 
recently won a $2,500 scholarship for his 
statement Why I Want To Grow Up in 
America. The boy’s name is Richard 
Henderson, of Mount Holly, N. J. When 
Dick Henderson heard of the national 
letter writing contest sponsored by an 
anonymous Californian, he sat down and 
wrote the following letter in a few min- 
utes. This letter, the one to be judged 
the winner of 9,582 letters, is being 
broadcast by the Voice of America to all 
the peoples of the world. It speaks for 
itself: 

Wuy I Want To Grow UP In AMERICA 
(By Richard Henderson, Mount Holly, N. J.) 

Deark FRIENDS ACROSS THE SEA: From the 
heart of a small town of friendly people, I 
want to tell you why I love America and 
why I want to grow up here. 

In our school we have almost every na- 
tionality, color and creed and we get along 
together, too. My best pal is an Italian boy. 
When a new student comes to our school 
from another land, we try to make him feel 
at home, simply because we like him. 

If you should move next door tomorrow, 
I'll wager the neighbors would soon let you 
know that they would be hurt if you needed 
anything and didn’t ask for it. The majority 
of Americans are like that and don’t let any- 
one tell you different. 

The great heart that is America is not 
rotten as dictators would have you believe, 





but it is good, strong and steeped in the 
idea that all men deserve their individual 
freedom. 

We have fought to preserve it for ourselves 
and for the world and the biggest tribute 
to that fight are the peoples of the world, 
who come to our shores and remain to love 
and cherish our way of life. 

Some day I pray that we may walk in any 
country in the world, as all may walk in 
ours now, not to kill or enforce our govern- 
ment or our laws upon you, but simply to 
say, “I come here as your friend.” 

God bless you all. 





Medicine im Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of Recorp the first of a 
series of 22 articles which have been 
written by Mr. Selig Greenberg and 
which appeared in the Providence Jour- 
nal and Evening Bulletin, a newspaper 
published in the city of Providence, State 
of Rhode Island, entitled ‘Medicine in 
Crisis.” These articles present a very 
impartial and objective discussion of the 
conditions faced by our medical schools 
and the medical profession in general. 

I feel that the Members of the Senate 
would be very much interested in read- 
ing these articles in connection with 
their consideration of S. 337, which is a 
bill to amend the Public Health Service 
Act and the Vocational Education Act of 
1946 to provide an emergency program 
of grants and scholarships for education 
in the fields of medicine, osteopathy, 
dentistry, dental hygiene, public health, 
and nursing professions, and for other 
purposes. 

I am asking that the articles be in- 
serted in a piecemeal fashion because 
the entire series has not yet been pub- 
lished and will be made available some 
time after April 1, which might well be 
after S. 337 has been acted upon. How- 
ever, I feel that the articles which have 
appeared thus far will be most helpful 
and assure the Senate that from time to 
time I shall request to have the remain- 
ing articles inserted in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEDICINE IN CRISIS—MEDICAL EDUCATION 
Factnc Prorounp FINANCIAL CrIsIs— 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS ALSO Have SERIoUS 
INTERNAL ProsLem Over Score or TEACH- 
ING; OFrTren at Opps WITH ORGANIZED 
LEADERSHIP IN PROFESSION 

(By Selig Greenberg) 

American medical education—the key- 
stone of what has long been represented as 
the finest system of health care in the 
world—is confronted with a profound crisis. 

The crisis is twofold. 

First of all, the Nation’s medical schools 
are faced with the most critical financial 
emergency in their history. 

Secondly, the institutions training the 
doctors of tomorrow are going through a 
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serious internal crisis. In this crisis of 
function, of determining what they should 
teach to keep up with the constantly ex- 
panding frontiers of medical knowledge and 
of how they can teach it most effectively, 
they frequently find themselves at logger- 
heads with the conservative leadership of 
the organized medical profession. 

Both aspects of the crisis are of far more 
than academic significance. Indeed, they 
affect vitally all of us. 

Our medical schools are by all odds our 
most important asset in the health field. 
They are the tools with which this country 
has wrested world leadership in medicine 
from the great European universities. Many 
of the spectacular advances in medical 
science, which to an unparalleled degree have 
warded off death and made life longer, easier, 
and safer, have been achieved in their lab- 
oratories and teaching hospitals. 

Because of the high quality of their train- 
ing in the diagnosis and treatment of dis- 
ease, you feel secure when you call a doctor 
for a sick member of your family. It is fu- 
tile even to talk about various proposals 
for improving the distribution of medical 
care in the United States unless there is as- 
surance that our medical colleges can con- 
tinue turning out competent physicians and 
can train them in adequate numbers. 

There is no such full assurance today. 

The desperate financial plight of the med- 
ical schools, the reason for which will be 
discussed in subsequent articles of this 
series, holds the direct sort of threat to both 
the quality and quantity of medical 
education. 


MIGHT LOSE MOMENTUM 


Many of the schools already have been 
forced to curtail their activities or to defer 
essential expansion of the scope of their 
teaching, thereby impairing its quality. 
Unless some way can be found to ease their 
financial difficulties, all of them will have to 
lower their standards or reduce the number 
of students they can train. Some may have 
to do both. 

Such a development would be tragic. For 
we might actually lose the momentum of 
medical progress. The kind of medicine we 
get depends fundamentally on the kind of 
medical education we have. The quality of 
medical care and research we can expect in 
the years to come will be determined pri- 
marily by the adequacy of our facilities for 
the training of good doctors. 

Dr. Alan Gregg, director of the medical 
sciences division of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion for the past 20 years and one of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished authorities on med- 
ical education, recently summed up the situ- 
ation succinctly when he said that support 
of medical schools of the highest quality was 
“the only way in which older people can 
look after their children after they are gone.” 


SCHOOLS BEING “STARVED” 


“If we let medical education in this coun- 
try slip,” Dr. Gregg warned, “then it is our 
children and our grandchildren who will be 
paying for the inadequate training of men to 
use medicine as best it can be used.” 

Dr. George Packer Berry, dean of Harvard 
Medical School, feels just as strongly that the 
maintenance of top-grade medical education 
is our paramount task in the health field. 
In one of two interviews I had with him he 
pointed out that while millions of dollars 
were being spent for research into the causes 
of specific disease, the medical schools were 
being “starved for bread-and-butter money.” 
This, he thinks, puts the emphasis in the 
wrong place. 

“We must focus our attention,” Dr. Berry 
said, “on the goose that lays the golden 
eggs—the training of people who can furnish 
the medical care we are now capable of giv- 
ing and who can do the research to improve 
that care still further. Or to put it in an- 
other way, we must neve. forget that the 
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main stem of medicine is the production of 
doctors of the highest quality. There isn't 
much sense in concentrating on the branches 
while neglecting the main trunk.” 


WILL WIDEN EXISTING GAP 


The threat of cutbacks in medical educa- 
tion comes at a time of expanding demands 
for medical service and of an anticipated 
sharp rise in such demand because of the 
national emergency and the threat of a new 
world war. Men in uniform require a great 
deal more medical personnel than civilians 
do. Even without all-out war, the armed 
services are certain to dip deeply into our 
reservoir of medical manpower within the 
next few years. This will widen still further 
the gap which many authorities believe al- 
ready exists between the available number of 
physicians and our needs for health care. 

The progress in medical science during the 
past 50 years has been described as greater 
than the advance made in the 2,400 years be- 
tween the time of Hippocrates and the dawn 
of the twentieth century. But along with 
the triumphs of medical knowledge have 
come growing complexities. These have made 
medical education the longest, most arduous, 
and most expensive form of training we have. 
They also have set in motion forces which 
are gradually revolutionizing the day-to-day 
practice of medicine. 

Medical education has set the pace for the 
far-reaching changes in medical practice and 
has at the same time had to adapt itself to 
these changes as they came along. This has 
not only led to a steady increase in the cost 
of training doctors but has embroiled the 
medical schools in the crisis of function with 
which they are now struggling. 


SEEDS OF INTERNAL CRISIS 


It is relatively easy to put your finger on 
the aspect of the emergency involving the 
dollars and cents of mounting operating 
deficits. But though it is much less tangible 
and most laymen have never even heard of it, 
the second aspect is just as compelling. 
While not quite so immediately threatening 
as the money troubles, the friction with 
powerful segments of organized medicine 
caused by the reappraisal of medical school 
functions holds serious possibilities. 

The internal crisis stems, briefly, from the 
growing conviction of many medical edu- 
cators that— 

1. The job of the medical colleges extends 
beyond the education of new physicians, the 
advancement of knowledge through research 
and the care of patients in teaching hospitals 
and clinics. It is also their function to 
furnish continuing education to established 
doctors to help them keep abreast of rapidly 
developing new knowledge and methods. 

2. The medical schools have to provide a 
constantly widening range of community 
medical services through the hospitals and 
clinics which they use for teaching. They 
have to do this if they are to give the kind of 
training which will be both adequate scien- 
tifically and in touch with the environment 
where the medicine they teach will eventu- 
ally be practiced. 

3. Medicine cannot be taught in a vacuum. 
It is a social as well as biological science, and 
its teaching cannot be divorced from the 
prcblem of the economics of medical care. It 
cannot be disassociated from the challenging 
issue of how the benefits of modern medi- 
cine can be made available to all, regardless 
of economic circumstances; of how we can 
bridge the chasm between the knowledge of 
the diagnosis, treatment and prevention of 
disease and its application to the needs of 
individuals and the community, between 
what medicine can do and what it actually 
does for a large proportion of the population, 
It is the duty of the medical colleges to in- 
still within their students a wider awareness 
of the social and economic factors in the 
practice of medicine. It is furthermore, part 
of their rcsyonsibility to join with others in 


providing the leacership for a frontal at- 
tack on th? still unsolved problems of the 
most effective organization and distribution 
of medical care. 

This conception of the responsibilities of 
medical schools has brought them into con- 
flict with the American Medical Association 
and some of its component sccieties. In 
trying to serve as a stimulus and corrective 
for the medical profession, the schools have 
also become an irritant. 


CLEAVAGE HAS DEVELOPED 


While there is some reluctance on both 
sides to discuss the matter, there is little 
doubt that a cleavage has developed between 
the leadership of the organized medical pro- 
fession and many of the men who are train- 
ing the new generation of doctors. This 
split obviously has far-reaching implications, 
which will be gone into in later articles. 

All that need be said here is that it is a 
disagreement on both theory and practice. 
The theory pertains to the role and respon- 
sibility of the medical profession in provid- 
ing the American people with more ade- 
quate medical care. The practical questions 
have to do with the degree to which medical 
training—which to a striking extent is learn- 
ing by doing and thus frequently constitutes 
actual medical service—tends to touch the 
economic interests of private practitioners. 

The medical colleges are now gcing 
through a significant and extremely inter- 
esting process of intellectual turmoil and re- 
assessment. This reporter ran quickly into 
this undercurrent of soul searching and in- 
ner ferment. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS SOUGHT 


I started out about 3 months ago looking 
for answers to what appeared to be these 
relatively uncomplicated questions: 

a. Are there enough doctors in the United 
States? 

b. If there is a shortage, what are some of 
the reasons for it? 

c. Just how serious is the financial problem 
of the medical schools and what are some 
of the possible remedies for it? 

d. What are the medical colleges doing or 
considering by way of curricular changes to 
turn out doctors who are not only competent 
but also have a better undestanding of the 
social and economic scene in which their 
patients live and which directly affects the 
patients’ physical and mental health? 

But I no sooner started to ask these ques- 
tions than I found that they were closely 
intertwined with the broader problems of the 
future of medical practice and medical care 
in this country. 


ADEQUATE FOR WHAT? 


When I asked, for instance, whether we 
had an adequate supply of doctors, men 
on the faculties of some of our best medical 
schools came back with these questions: 

Adequate for what? Why don’t you define, 
first of all, what you want the physicians to 
do and how they are going to do it? Are 
you talking about a set-up under which, as 
is now largely the case, the amount of medi- 
cal care given is substantially determined by 
ability to pay for it? Or do you have in 
mind some broader system we may be able 
to devise under either voluntary or Govern- 
ment auspices which would make it possible 
to meet to a greater extent the needs for 
medical services? And what sort of practice 
are you talking about—the present system 
of individual practice or wider adoption of 
group practice which would permit doctors 
to pool their skills, equipment, and auxiliary 
personnel much more effectively than they do 
now? 

I found the same thread of the over-all 
issues of medical care and practice running 
through the other questions I set out to ask. 

We will inevitably encounter these issues 
throughout this series, which will include a 
discussion of such questions as the ade- 
quacy of our present number of doctors and 
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medical training facilities: the factors which 
have limited medical-school expansion; the 
terrific competition for admission to medical 
schools; the financial crisis of medical edu- 
cation and the controversy over the proposal 
to help solve it through Federal subsidies; 
the extent and meaning of the cleavage be- 
tween the medical faculties and some of the 
private practitioners; the role of medical ed- 
ucation in the friction between doctors and 
hospitals; the problem of specialization 
versus general practice; the light shed by 
the income of physicians on the operation 
of the law of supply and demand in the med- 
ical profession; the pressure exerted by med- 
ical educators to streamline medical prac- 
tice and thereby help reduce the spiraling 
costs of medical care; and some of the new 
ideas on the scope and methods of medical 
teaching which are hailed by authorities as 
a turning point in medicine. 
MOST QUITE CONTROVERSIAL 

All of these questions, as you can readily 
see, are important and complicated. Most of 
them are quite controversial. They can 
easily trap the unwary layman into unjus- 
tified assumptions and conclusions. 

For this reason great care was taken to 
consult some of the leading authorities in 
the fields of medical education, care, and 
economics in the United States. As you can 
see from the list of those interviewed, which 
is published in an adjoirsing column, vari- 
ous views were represented among the men 
with whom I talked in New York, Chicago, 
Washington, Boston, and New Haven. 

Because of space limitations and the 
technical nature of the material, some of 
the documentation will have to be omitted. 
Nor will it be possible to quote directly some 
of the men interviewed who would consent 
to talk freely only on an anonymous basis. 
But throughout this series every effort will 
be made to discuss the issues carefully and 
with full realization that they are not only 
technically complex but have an immediate 
bearing upon the health and welfare of the 
Nation as part of what Dr. Willard C. Rap- 
pleye, dean of Columbia University’s College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, has described 
as America’s most essential industry. 


Friends of United States of Latin 
America—FUSLA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this occasion to call to the at- 
tention of the Congress a most impor- 
tant project which a group of private 
citizens has undertaken to carry out in 
Latin America. For a !ittle more than 
3 years a small organization composed of 
public-spirited citizens of the United 
States and of several Latin-American 
nations has been quietly building the 
basis for an improvement program in 
Central America which may have the 
most profound effect in developing inter- 
American friendship. The organization 
to which I refer is known as the Friends 
of the United States of Latin America, 
It is headed by Stanley I. Posner, promi- 
nent Washington attorney and senior 
partner in the firm of Posner, Berge, Fox 
& Arent. Mr. Posner has voluntariiy 
taken time «..2.7 isc. his pros.:sional 
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life, in order to devote a substantial part 
of his efforts to launching this public- 
spirited undertaking which is already 
showing by tangible results what can be 
done to promote the sound economic and 
political development of the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Though sometimes we should like to 
forget it, we of the United States have 
a lot tu live down in our relations with 
the governments and peoples south of the 
border. A lot must be done to erase past 
impressions which still remain from old- 
er policies pursued by this Government 
some 50 or 60 years ago. We sometimes 
forget, for example, that it was not until 
January 1933 that the last American 

farine was pulled out of Nicaragua. 

The United States formerly was opposed 
to any efforts by the Central American 
and other Latin-American countries to 
unite politically or economically on any 
common purposes which might tend to 
permit the growth of a strong nation or 
group of nations to the south of us. For 
years the idea of pan-Americanism 
was a stepchild. For a time there was 
fear in business circles that any strong 
union of Latin-American countries might 
lead to repudiation of debts. During a 
long period our pan-American policy, 
if it could be called that, was in the 
hands not of our Government but of 
some five or six private business corpora=- 
tions. It was a privately managed policy, 
alleviating a iittle distress here, winning 
the’ support of a few important men 
there, as business conditions dictated. 
Then, after the construction of the 
Panama Canal, it was feared that any 
regrouping which strengthened these na- 
tions might constitute a threat to the 
Canal. In net effect the whole policy was 
one of “divide and rule” rather than one 
of encouraging the growth of a united 
Latin-American neighborhood on a solid 
foundation. All of these things which 
we would like to forget are still matters 
vivid in the memories of our neighbors to 
the south. 

Today none of these impressions is an 
accurate reflection of the true official 
policies of the United States Govern- 
ment. If any of the reasons for our 
former policy of restriction and frustra- 
tion were ever valid—and this is a mat- 
ter on which there could be some dis- 
pute—certainly they do not apply to- 
day. Among all our present Worries it 
is not from a strong and unified nation 
or group of nations in Latin America 
tha: the United States needs to fear 
trouble. In any of the tropical and semi- 
tropical areas near the Panama Canal, 
far greater trouble would come from a 
lowy level of nutrition or from disease, 
unrest, dissatisfaction, and the general 
unhappiness which a low standard of liv- 
ing brings, than from any amount of 
political union and economic develop- 
ment. A sound, healthy economy sup- 
ported by a happy, healthy, and indus- 
trious people would be no threat to any 
one. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to describe what 
this organization, the Friends of the 
United States of Latin America, has been 
doing to further the sound economic and 
political development of the important 
region comprising the five traditional 


Central American republics and the Re- 
public of Panama. It is a fascinating 
and inspiring story of private initiative 
devoted to a good cause and on a non- 
profit basis. In this case a private or- 
ganization is doing something which it 
is doubtful that government alone could 
do. By person-to-person contact with 
citizens and civic organizations in Cen- 
tral America, it has been quietly cutting 
through many of the barriers of skepti- 
cism which the unfortunate policies of 
earlier years had planted in the minds 
of our neighbors. 

Mr. Speaker, the hopes of these neigh- 
boring peoples have been maturing for a 
long time. Over a hundred and thirty 
years ago the Latin American countries 
achieved their independence from Spain 
and began their tortuous struggle for 
economic independence to match their 
newly won political freedom. The great 
liberator, Simon Bolivar, always dreamed 
that one day the countries of Latin 
America would be united into a federa- 
tion which could become a United States 
of Latin America, The dream was never 
realized in Bolivar’s lifetime, nor has it 
been at any other time up to the present, 

It is true that in 1821 the five states of 
Central America—Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica, which together had constituted the 
vice royalty of Guatemala under Span- 
ish rule—formed themselves into a Fed- 
erated Republic of Central America. 
However, they could not even agree on a 
constitution until 1825, and the union 
stumbled on unhappily for some 15 years 
until it finally was dissolved in 1840. 
From 1840 until we built the Panama 
Canal, sporadic attempts were made to 
recreate the Federated Republic of Cen- 
tral America. At least a dozen times the 
matter was taken up, each time with no 
result. 

The immediate cause for failure was 
always some residue of interstate jeal- 
ousy left over from the Spanish period. 
But fundamentally behind all the fail- 
ures was the shadow of the Central 
American jungle and the difficulty of 
maintaining an interconnected working 
economy among all the participating 
countries. To this day it has been prac- 
tically impossible to maintain any kind 
of all-weather road system connecting 
the principal cities of these Central 
American republics. Swamps and 
mountains, and jungies which grow al- 
most overnight, have always been more 
than a match for people armed only with 
hand implements. Without roads to get 
products to market, the agriculture of 
the territory has been limited largely to 
bananas and coffee. Without modern 
equipment and the knowledge of how to 
use it, this area—peopled though it is by 
human beings of marvelous culture and 
great potentialities—has seemed destined 
to be nothing but a balkanized area of 
banana republics, living in a constant 
state of threatened revolution. 

Mr. Speaker, here is something to 
challenge the imagination of anyone who 
will take the time to think of the changes 
that some unselfish, friendly help might 
make in this troubled area which borders 
on our Caribbean lifeline. 

The idea of fostering political unifica- 
tion of the Central American republics 
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by making possible, first, the growth of 
their economic interdependence, had its 
beginning in 1947 when Stanley I. Posner 
represented the District of Columbia Bar 
Association in the Annual Conference of 
the Inter-American Bar Association in 
Lima, Peru. At that time a wave of rev- 
olutions had been sweeping through 
Latin America. There had been nine 
since July 1946. It would have been hard 
to avoid contrasting the realities of Latin 
American politics at that time with 
the history, at least in Central Amer- 
ica, of constant though unsuccessful ef- 
forts to reunite the areas which at one 
time had been a federation in fact. It 
was at this conference in December 1947 
that Dr. Humberto Ugolotti Dansay, an 
outstanding expert in Latin-American 
affairs, proposed that the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association throw its support 
behind a program which could lead to a 
political union of South and Central 
America. He pointed out that the con- 
stitutions of El Salvador and Guatemala, 
among others, already contained provi- 
sions looking forward to membership in 
a Latin-American confederation, and 
that many people throughout Latin 
America could be counted upon to help 
crystallize the idea. 

Though Dr. Ugolotti’s sweeping pro- 
posal was not immediately adopted by 
the Inter-American Bar Association, it 
was enough to lead Mr. Posner to in- 
corporate the Friends of the United 
States of Latin America with the pur- 
pose of encouraging efforts toward po- 
litical and economic union in Latin 
America. The Friends of the United 
States of Latin America, also known as 
FUSLA, was formed on May 26, 1948, as 
a nonprofit corporation under the laws 
of the District of Columbia. The pur- 
poses of the organization as set out in 
the charter are: 

First. To promote and encourage the 
study of the economic and other advan- 
tages of the political union of all the 
Latin-American Republics, or any two 
of them. 

Second. To provide scholarships to 
graduate or advanced students of any 
country in the Western Hemisphere for 
research or graduate study connected 
with a proposed political union of any 
of the Latin-American Republics. 

Third. To undertake research activi- 
ties and issue publications related to a 
proposed political union of any of the 
Latin-American Republics. 

Fourth. To sponsor the interchange 
of cultural, economic, and social infor- 
mation concerning proposed political 
union of Latin-American Republics— 
provided, of course, that all the activities 
of the association must be of a character 
permitted by the laws of the United 
States and of the Latin-American Re- 
publics concerned. 

At the time FUSLA was incorporated, 
in 1948, a strong sentiment for federa- 
tion already existed among groups of 
citizens in the five Central-American 
Republics and the Republic of Panama. 
What these Central Americans needed 
was coordination, the asssurance of 
friendly understanding from their 
neighbors up here in the United States, 
and some immediate help in the form 
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of technical education. They also 
needed some prospect of future help in 
procuring materials and equipment for 
public works like road building and 
sanitation. 

As a step toward its over-all objective, 
the FUSLA organization decided to con- 
centrate its first efforts into helping non- 
partisan citizens’ groups in the six coun- 
tries just mentioned. The officers and 
advisory board of the FUSLA group have 
four reasons for believing that they 
might succeed where others during the 
past century have failed. They have a 
definitive program, they have an organ- 
ization, they have the enthusiasm of a 
great moral crusade; and last, but not 
least, they have the knowledge that the 
economic means are now at hand—pro- 
vided they can be mobilized—to over- 
come the obstacles which have proven 
insuperable in earlier times. 

Not only are the economic means with- 
in the realm of possibility, but consider- 
able spadework has already been done 
on particular economic problems in 
various localities of Latin America. 
When the FUSLA organization was 
formed there were already some 82 pri- 
vate international organizations and 
associations devoted to the promotion of 
inter-American cooperation. Also there 
were a number of Latin American schools 
and other institutions working toward 
economic improvement of specific areas. 
For example, there are agricultural ex- 
periment stations in all six Central 
American countries. At Turrialba in 
Costa Rica is the Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, which is backed by 
the Organization of American States, 
where great strides are being made in 
conquering tropical plant diseases. All 
of these private efforts have added to the 
totality of knowledge and experience 
which now make the time ripe for a 
unifying idea. This unifying idea is be- 
ing supplied by the Friends of the United 
States of Latin America, which has 
frankly dedicated its first efforts to the 
proposition that there should be a po- 
litical union of all the Central American 
Republics, based on a sound economic 
and social development of a region which 
can function as an economic unit once 
the physical limitation of jungles and 
swamps can be mastered. 

Mr. Speaker, we all know that our 
Government has officially adopted a 
long-range policy which is friendly to- 
ward the technical and economic prog- 
ress of other lands. In the now famous 
fourth point of his inaugural address in 
1949 President Truman called for the 
adoption of a bold new program of tech- 
nical assistance for the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. The Congress 
started this idea on its way toward prac- 
tical realization in the Foreign Economic 
Assistance Act of 1950. But Govern- 
ment can only go so far and so fast. 
Latin-American nations are already 
showing signs of impatience over the 
time it is taking to complete officially 
sponsored plans for a program of eco- 
nomic development. There is, further- 
more, the danger that in the shuffle of 
our 9wn rearmament program we may 
again let out official devotion to the 
“good neighbor” idea slide downhill as 


we did a few years ago, at the end of 
World War II. 

The Friends of the United States of 
Latin America is still ahead of us in 
pointing the way to the kind of political 
stability which economic progress makes 
possible. This effort has already started 
producing concrete results without wait- 
ing for someone to draw a blueprint of 
the entire operation by which economic 
and political union of the states of Cen- 
tral America can be achieved. 

At first an arrangement was begun for 
the exchange of university students at 
the graduate level between universities 
in the United States and Central Amer- 
ica. It was hoped that the idea might 
take hold over the years on a large 
enough scale to provide a reserve of 
knowledge and understanding cutting 
across national boundaries. Meanwhile 
another plan was started, looking to- 
ward the vocational training of me- 
chanics and craftsmen to maintain and 
repair mechanical equipment. 

The most recent evidence of the work 
of the FUSLA organization is a project 
now being carried out in Nashville, 
Tennessee, by a group of educators and 
civic leaders who have found themselves 
drawn into an experiment in interna- 
tional cooperation by the sheer logic of 
an idea. A few weeks ago a group of 
18 Latin-American students arrived in 
Nashville, 3 from each of the six Cen- 
tral American Republics. Two others 
from Mexico also joined the group. 
These young men arrived to start a 
course of training in the maintenance 


and repair of agricultural and road- 
building machinery, including gasoline 
and diesel engines, welding, and the 
other basic techniques on which the eco- 
nomic development of their countries 


must ultimately rest. This training is 
being provided at the level needed for 
real help to the countries from which 
these students come. When they com- 
plete their training and return home to 
teach others what they have learned, 
the members of this nuclear group, and 
their successors over the years, may ul- 
timately spark an industrial revolution 
that will make constant political revolu- 
tion a thing of the past. The trainees 
have the opportunity to learn about the 
United States at first-hand, without the 
intervention of Government agencies, 
and without any attempt at indoctrina- 
tion. Here is a privately operated ven- 
ture which may well point the way to 
an effective Point 4 program for Cen- 
tral America, starting literally from the 
grass roots. 

The Nashville project has been under- 
taken by H. O. Balls, president of the 
Nashville Auto-Diesel School, who of- 
fered to provide free scholarships and 
financial assistance almost immediately 
after he caught the spirit of the FUSLA 
idea. A citizens’ committee has taken 
hold both to see that the students are 
provided with opportunities to learn 
about the community around them and 
also to see that they are protected from 
overentertainment or lionizing. This 
committee is headed by Dr. Harvie 
Branscomb, chancelor of Vanderbilt 
University, and includes outstanding 
civic and business leaders of Nashville. 

Mr. Speaker, there is much more to 
the story, but what I have already cov- 
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ered is enough to indicate the importance 
of this work. The men who formed the 
Friends of the United States of Latin 
America are not unaware of the obstacles 
which might make it difficult to achieve 
their objective. They realize that among 
the 20 republics which make up Latin 
America are both large and small states, 
industrialized and backward countries. 
They know that there are racial prob- 
lems, age-long disputes, and prejudices, 
economic rivalries, and even in some 
cases simple obstinacy based on the his- 
tory of past wars and inter-American 
plundering. However, the advisory 
council which Mr. Posner has managed 
to assemble includes men with enough 
vision to see beyond the obstacles of the 
moment. This group consists of Capt. 
Colon Eloy Alfaro, for many years Am- 
bassador of Ecuador to the United States 
and almost every other country of the 
Western Hemisphere; Prof. Richard 
Behrendt, director of the inter-Ameri- 
can studies at Colgate University; Hon- 
orable Carlos Davila, former President of 
Chile and distinguished author; Prof. 
Harold E. Davis, director of the division 
of inter-American studies at the Ameri- 
can University; Dr. Peul F. Douglass, 
president of the American University; 
Prof. A. L. Gitlow, professor of economics 
at New York University; Philip Leonard 
Green, outstanding writer and authority 
on Latin American affairs; and Lt. 
Comdr. Alvin E. Moore, retired, exponent 
of a plan for world government. 

The idea of these men is not to meet 
the obstacles head on, by becoming em- 
broiled in all of the historical tag ends 
left from a century and more of frustra- 
tions and mismanagement, but to try 
instead the cultivation of the Central 
American garden. They started first ar- 
ranging exchanges of graduate students. 
They have now moved to a more imme- 
diately practical stage of technical train- 
ing for economic development work. 
They are encouraging the development 
of regional schools of vocational train- 
ing throughout Central America for the 
furtherance of economic and social in- 
tegration, along with road building, and 
other integrating public works. All of 
this is to be done on a voluntary basis so 
that it need not be accepted by any 
government or individual in Latin Amer- 
ica who does not agree. But so far no 
one has disagreed. It is one of the heart- 
ening things about a great idea that so 
few people disagree with it. 

Mr. Speaker, efforts in this field are 
all too few; and particularly, efforts 
which try to point beyond the immediate 
details of health centers, experiment sta- 
tions, schools, and the like, to a unifying 
idea such as this one for regional inte- 
gration both economic and political. 
We have heard of many inspiring proj- 
ects for human betterment and interna- 
tional cooperation, but up to this time 
I have heard of no other similar attempt 
to get to the roots of the problems of 
Latin American unity. 

Our Government should welcome and 
encourage such activities on the part of 
public-spirited private groups, and we 
should hope that more people will join 
in contributing services and funds to 
support an organization like the Friends 
of the United States of Latin America. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, when the gift of grain for India was 
proposed, our office sent for any avail- 
able information on Indian famines from 
the Library of Congress. The legislative 
reference service of the Library of Con- 
gress sent us the History and Economics 
of Indian Famines, by A. Loveday, B. A., 
late scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
The same was published in London by G. 
Bell & Sons, Ltd., in 1914. Besides the 
introduction it contains a chapter on 
famines previous to the English predom- 
inance, that is previous to 1770. Chapter 
II is on famines and the East Indian 
Company. Chapter III contains famines 
from the abolition of the East India 
Company to the present day, namely, 
1907, and their summerries. Chapter IV 
contains relief organization. Chapter V 
contains protective measures and wider 
economic problems. “Appendix A” of 
this interesting book contains the date 
of the famine or flood, the locality, the 
state, the reference and the remarks. 
The first reference to any famine in this 
appendix which was merely a legend, 
carries the date of 297 circa. The next 
one was 445 circa with the date not defi- 
nitely known. 

Starting with the year 917, I have sep- 
arately attached a sheet as outlined un- 
der appendix A. This sheet contains 
from the year 917 to 1907, approximately 
102 famines or floods. The years involv- 
ed total 980. This shows an average maj- 
or fiood or drought every 9 years for al- 
most 1,000 years. 

Having always heard of droughis, 
floods and locust swarms in India, I won- 
dered who supplied them grain prior to 
the request that the United States sup- 
ply it to the extent of $190,000,000 or 
9,000,000 long tons or 336,000,000 bush- 
els. To maintain the rationing system, 
even at a level below last year’s the Wiov- 
ernment of India finds that it will have 
to import close to 6,000,000 tons in 1951. 
India is procuring almost 4,000,000 tons 
of this total through the use of its own 
foreign-exchange resources, and the 
$190,000,000 worth or the remaining 
2,000,000 tons, about 75,000,000 bushels, 
would have to come in a large measure if 
not entirely from the United States. 

I was also curious to know just how 
a foreign government requested such 
help or assistance as was asked of the 
United States. I found that M. K. Kir- 
palani, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of 
the Embassy of India in Washington, 
on February 8, 1951, transmitted a let- 
ter to Mr. Acheson, the Secretary of 
State. Mr. Kirpalani in his letter ex- 
plained under instructions from the 
Government of India— 

I have the honor to communicate to you 
the following: 
* *. * . s 

2. On account of a succession of natural 
calamities cereal production In India in 


1951 is expected to fall short by at least 
5,500,000 tons as compared with 1950. Al- 
though vigorous attempts have been made 
and are being made to increase production, 
floods made worse by earthquake and sub- 
sequent drought have seriously handicapped 
efforts. 

8. In 1950, 3,000,000 tons of cereals— 
2,100,000 tons from imports and 900,000 tons 
from government stocks—were distributed 
in addition to the grain available within the 
country. In spite of this, rationing broke 
down in many parts of India and the ration 
had to be reduced to below 12 ounces in 
most states for a long period. Now the ra- 
tion has had to be temporarily reduced to 
nine ounces all over the country. 

4. Cereals form the principal part of the 
diet of the people and 12 ounces provides 
only 1,200 calories. It is estimated that 
about 9,900,000 tons of grain will be neces- 
sary to enable government to meet its ra- 
tion obligations in 1951. Out of this quan- 
tity approximately 3,500,000 tons is likely 
to be procured within the country. Govern- 
ment of India is arranging to import 4,000,- 
000 tons of grain in 1951, which is all that 
can be paid for with available funds. This 
leaves a requirement of 2,400,000 tons un- 
covered, 

5. Government of India is facing an ex- 
ceedingly difficult food situation. Semi- 
famine conditions prevail in many areas and 
it is apprehended that unless a major part 
of the deficit is made good by large imports, 
acute famine conditions are likely to develop 
later in the year and the situation may well 
get out of hand. 

6. In accordance with the representations 
that have already been made to you by the 
Ambassador on December 16, 1950, the Gov- 
ernment of India requests the United States 
Government to give them ad hoc assistance 
during 1951 to obtain 2,000,000 tons of food 
grains and would greatly appreciate if the 
grain be supplied on special and easy terms. 
I avail myself of the opportunity to convey 
to you, Mr. Secretary, the assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

M. K. Krrpatant, 
Chargé d’Affaires Ad Interim, 


F.ease note in the second paragraph, 
Mr. Kirpalani stated that on account 
of a succession of natural calamities 
cereal production in India in 1951 is ex- 
pected to fall short by at least 5,500,000 
tons as compared with 1950. Please 
note he states that it is expected to fall 
short. He did not say that it has. 

In the introduction of Indian Famines, 
the book which I mentioned previously, 
on page 4, it states: 

The frequency and extent of famines in 
India should be no cause for surprise. That 
they are not more extended in area and more 
tragic in their effects is due on the one hand 
to the size, and on the other to the varying 
elevations of that country. 


It further states: 

History gives no example of a drought ex- 
tending over the whole of India; and mete- 
orologists declare such an event impossible, 


While this book was published in 1914, 
the elevations in India, no doubt, except 
for erosion, are the same. I believe the 
climatic conditions remain the same, 
also. 

Paragraph 4 of Mr. Kirpalani’s letter 
states that cereals form the principal 
part of the diet of the people and 12 
ounces provides only 1,200 calories. Na- 
turally, 1,200 calories is not very much. 
The same paragraph estimates that 
about 9,900,000 tons of grain will be 
necessary to enable the Government to 
meet its ration obligations in 1951, and 
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out of this quantity approximately 3,500,- 
000 tons is likely to be procured within 
the country and that the Indian Govern- 
ment is arranging to import 4,000,000 
tons of grain in 1951, which is all that 
can be paid for with available funds. 
This leaves a requirement of 2,400,000 
tons uncovered. 

Paragraph 5 states that India is facing 
an exceedingly difficult food situation. 
Presumably this is another of their 
every-9-year famines for approximately 
the last 1,000 years. The paragraph fur- 
ther states that semifamine conditions 
prevail in many areas, and unless the 
deficit is made up by imports that acute 
famine conditions are likely to develop 
later in the year, and the situation may 
get out of hand. The droughts and sand 
storms in the United States in the 
thirties got out of hand, but we survived. 
Please note that in paragraph 5, Mr. 
Kirpalani states that the situation may 
get out of hand. 

In paragraph 6, Mr. Kirpalani states 
that the Government of India requests 
the United States Government to give 
them ad hoc assistance during 1951 to 
obtain 2,000,000 tons of food grains and 
would greatly appreciate it if the grain 
could be supplied on special and easy 
terms. He did not request a gift. 

Next, I was curious to know or to read 
the message asking the Congress to pro- 
vide assistance to India to meet the re- 
quest as outlined in Mr. Kirpalani’s let- 
ter. It is contained in House Document 
No. 56, Eighty-second Congress, first ses- 
sion. The recommendation was made by 
the executive department to comply 
with the request of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The request of the Congress was 
not made on a basis of special and easy 
terms. It was made on what is called a 
grant which actually means a gift, and 
remember Mr. Kirpalani’s letter asked 
for easy terms. The recommendation to 
the Congress by the executive depart- 
ment was, in part: 

We would also expect the Government of 
India to do all it can to expand supplies and 
otherwise to lessen the danger from crop 
shortages in the future. 


I wish to remind you that under the 
Indian Famines book from the Li- 
brary of Congress, the record shows that 
they have had a famine every 9 years for 
1,000 years. 

The message further stated that— 

Shipments must begin by April. 


Mr. Kirpalani’s letter stated that the 
1951 crop is expected to fall short, and 
the Indian famines authority from 
which I have quoted, states that it is 
possible to raise three crops a year in 
India. ‘ 

How proud of the United States 
American citizens should be, supporting 
a Republic such as ours, a nation of 
150,000,000 people made up of immi- 
grants from all countries of the world, 
175 years old, being able under the two- 
party system to be in such a position 
that a nation of 350,000,000 souls and 
over 1,000 years old would request help 
even on a pay-back basis as outlined by 
Mr. Kirpalani. 

Again referring to paragraph 6 of Mr. 
Kirpalani’s letter wherein he asks that 











the grain be supplied on sps~ -l and easy 
terms, it seems to me that we are not 
even complying or attempting to comply 
with the request. A Christian gift of 
$190,000,000 worth of grain to a starving 
nation is one thing; but we are not doing 
that as evidenced by the executive com- 
munication and Secretary Acheson's 
statement before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. The grain is proposed to be 
given to the Government of India to be 
put in with that part of their shortage 
which they have purchased and are pay- 
ing for from Communist China, Canada, 
and Australia. These countries have 
sold them their part while our part was 
asked for on easy terms. Again, our part 
of the grain is not to be given to starv- 
ing people of India but to be placed in 
the hands of the Indian Government 
again with that part that they are agree- 
ing to pay for and then sold by the In- 
dian Government to their own starving 
people. 

It is proposed by the executive depart- 
ment of the United States Government 
that the funds derived from the grain 
from the United States be used to further 
the economy of the Indian Government 
which, with Pakistan, was given its free- 
dom by England in 1947. 

If it is to be done on a humane basis 
to save the lives of starving people on 
their every 9-year famine average, why 
should it be sold to them. Our office is 
reliably informed that last year India 
produced $349,000,000 worth of manga- 
nese, mica, jute, cyamite, and monazite 
sands used industrially and that the 
United States purchased $101,000,000 
worth, not quite one-third of the total. 

The only conclusion I can reach after 
reasonably studying the matter is that 
India wants food grains from the United 
States as part of a total on easy terms 
and that the executive department has 
asked the Congress to authorize it on a 
gift basis. The Indian Government in 
turn is to sell it to her people should 
the 1951 crop condition prove a failure 
or a partial failure. There is no pro- 
posal of any strategic material which we 
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can use to be taken in exchange either 
now or at a future date for stockpiling. 

The Pakistan League of America, Inc., 
mailed to all Members of the Eighty- 
second Congress a very interesting four- 
page pamphlet. The religion of Pakis- 
tan is Mohammedanism and that of 
India, Hinduism. In 1947 when the two 
nations were formed, millions of Mo- 
hammedans migrated from India to 
Pakistan and millions of Hindus in Pak- 
istan migrated to India. The testimony 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee 
was to the effect that they left their 
crops standing in the fields, their reli- 
gious immigration being made in such 
haste. The Pakistan memo states: 

1. It (India) refused to buy 600,000 tons 
of food grains which Pakistan offered to sell 
below world prices. 

2. It reduced its purchases of food grains 
from the United States from $63,000,000 in 
1948 to $24,400,000 in 1950. 


It further states that on the other 
hand it stepped up its purchases of raw 
cotton from the United States from $4,- 
000,000 in 1948 to $68,000,000 in 1950, 
ana that this was because India was. re- 
fusing to buy Pakistan cotton in an at- 
tempt to cripple Pakistan's economy. 

‘The Pakistan pamphlet further states 
that India declined to buy its normal 
offtake of raw jute from Pakistan, thus 
losing in terms of manufactured jute 
goods approximately $100,000,000 in dol- 
lar exchange which it could have applied 
to food purchases in the United Siates. 
If this had been done, this would have 
made India’s request for easier terms 
easier. 

The pamphlet continues as follows: 

If there is famine in India today, it has 
not been brought about by natural calami- 
ties. It is the direct and inevitable result 
of the Government of India’s plans to break 
Pakistan's economy. India has been waging 
economic war against Pakistan since Sep- 
tember 1949. In an attempt to force Pakis- 
tan to devalue her currency, India stopped 
all trade with Pakistan from that date. 


Again remember that these two na- 
tions were established in 1947 when 
England gave India its freedom. 
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Why should the United States get in- 
volved in foreign, religious controver- 
sies? 

Will India’s request for $199,000,0C0 
worth of grain on easy terms stop fam- 
ines, floods, pestilence, and _ locust 
swarms which have occurred every 9 
years for 1,000 years? If I believed it 
would, the $190,000,000 worth of grain 
should be given them as a gift. I do not 
believe it will stop it for 1 minute. 

The Indian peninsula stretching as it 
dces from the eighth to the thirty-eighth 
degree of latitude having innumerable 
variations in climate, political, social, 
and racial conditions, is not going to 
change in 1951 from what has been tak- 
ing place for the last 1,000 years. Mon- 
soon storms beyond control cccur in In- 
dia. With a 6-month rainy season and a 
six-month dry season, either floods or 
droughts can cause the trouble. The 
autumn crops in India are reaped in 
September and December, and the dry 
crops reaped in March and April. 

The $190,000,000 worth of grain for 
India according to Secretary Acheson is 
not included in the seventy-one billion- 
dollar-plus budget—1951-52—of the 
United States. 

How far can the United States go with 
its resources on such a budget and such 
an additional request of $190,000,000 
which is gone forever? 

Our office receives daily many letters 
protesting unnecessary Federal spend- 
ing. This legislation as proposed in the 
form of a gift is just that. If this pro- 
posal were changed whereby the United 
States might obtain some strategic ma- 
terial in exchange for grain, I might have 
a different viewpoint. 

I do not believe this country can afford 
this authorization on a gift basis. I do 
not believe it should, as India has not 
asked for it under such conditions. For 
my part I will not support it. 

Everyone knows what a farce and loss 
the China programs proved to be and 
which, as one Member of Congress, I had 
no part of. I will not be a party toa rep- 
etition of it in India. 








Date Locality State Reference Remarks 
Magadha N Dutt, Hist., vol. ii, p. 317 | This is merely a legend. 
Kashmir N Ibid., vol. iii, p. 57 bi 2 | The date is not definitely known 
eae do N Stein’s Rajat, bk. v., VV. 271-7....---------| Great mortality; no apparent steps taken to 
mitigate distress 
Hindustan N Dow, vol. i., p. 85; Briggs, vol. i, p. 103....- In many Pp s of the world; accompanied 
oodry plague. 
Deccan and Burhanpur. N ets WOE, WHE, Bi. DOs ccccseccbaundicwennns 
PN ia cn einciaccas N A a } Legend that it lasted 12 years. 
do N Toon Gen. tod. vol. i ; 
“Delhi and Siwalik distriet............--.--- N Elliot, vol. iii, p. 140; vol. “vi, D. Gs hid, ~~ — such rain fell as but few pe 
coukl remem der 
Between 1296 and 1317.....-. Pe Cosh hiakscahatbwengesanandessecs N Briggs, vol. i, p. 556; cf. Elphinstone, 399_...| The « a date hg is —_ e is not as 
tainable: probably cirea 1505, 
SI cc cnduddbccutinensos tens Diiiccndiaidctticcdinnthsttensapnneeet N Briggs, vol. i, p. 428; Elliot, iii, pp. | People migrated to Bengal; also plague. 
238 seq., 612, 620 
Between 1351 and 1363_..... Kashmir agduud N Briggs, vol. iv, p. 457... s at 
Sd wckddeatenibiianencusin RN tare Rielle ca teteheckindne N Eth., p. 99: Scott, vol. i, D. oe | Reported to have lasted 12 years 
Tic sche: ss archi doatlslasinadiieas ik Ceetetinl hk Tice ahead ainlb nnn titanmirtdddviin N Briggs, vol. ii, p. 405, Scott, vol. i., p. 102....| The Sultan prayed (in 1424), and rain came. 
DE necakimerzuehneccacnn Bij: om distriet, All Bahmini kingdom and N aE eee No grain sown for 2 years. 
Bombay 
rth i inkl ate dckcsiuiscinianh Delhi country..................- ‘“ N a CE RW ia iis cite ewnrntinninine 
a iene N Baber’s Mem. Talbot, p. 61_....-. _.| Allrelief prevented by wars 
a aca mane s N SES SCE ee ees | Caused partly by war; no relief. 
ON A a ee NE ee Ree ee eR N I Le, | Lasted 6 months; caused by crop burning. 
DME cosndadacesnieninestvune’ do. a N Eth., p. 17_. : Same cause. then 2 years’ drought. 
a ee ee emiee | Coromandel Coast. ...........-.--....-.---- N Investiga. Portug., vol. xvi i, p. 279... .| Spread over the east coast of the Red Sea ; 
SE Meticsbeninsbondagead Delhi, Agra, and Bajana distrirts........... N Elliot, vol. v, p. 490... a .| People fed on acacia seeds and hides of cattle. 
ln diinénictatsonatwnnand I ie en ee N Elliot, Vol. vi, p. 21. ..................--.--.| People fed on each other. 
a neice cinmacceah BE ET vince benteotemnartincie N Eth vi = OR Oe ii ittatirctataend<ctasatsnuntan. ere 
iiniciuetccataceteduae Kutch-.._- eicttdhtdbictadindad chine aneadathe N Eth., a ail Liberal relief and cooked food. 
OR snoissénetndunidin pane | a N Scott, ty i, Pp. eene wG..<....2..-:..= Also a pestilence. ‘ 
in binitns cioabwsiaigieiininacaite Central India, Hindustan..............-...- N ee, VOL Vi. DO. O64; TOE vccccccctnccececces meats, oe ore — also apparently 
plague; lasted 3 or 4 years 
SE ee 0 eR ee N pS OE eee Afterwards plague. 
iidsdlinewcsbeeneteedanas | Gujarat, Ahmedabad... ........-.-...--.--- N Eth., p. 40..................-.-.....---.----! Not severe, and stores proved sufficient. 
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Date Locality State Reference Remarks 
I nae cial OIIGD .. ..sncssntinipsadccmeticenhneimedmadmiild N ED ncintisntnathdiniiiinsss siiinti bat Dogs and men eaten. 
EE I oatcdncniekasiunanasandbensnaee N Dow, Vol. iii, pp. 128-9, 341; Elliot, vol. vii, | Also pestilence; spread over nearly the whole 
Pp. 24-5, 263, 246-7, ete., vide text. of Shah Johan’s dominions; extensive relic{ 
and more extensive mortality. 
I ae er ae I i hae em ae N Reda REET BI i acnniceenarinniitideanehapanietetnial Lasted several years; grain imported; also 
} plague of locusts and cattle disease. 
DIE. cischncnuuiupimeesnial A titcecenaetittiribinitiael N Elliot, vol. vii, pp. 246-8, 263; Dow, vol. | Evidence only shows Bengal and Bombay 
* pp. 310, 341; Scott, vol. ii, p. 47; Eth., as definitely immune. 
vide text. 
MRA: in canner tenn Hyderabad, especially Culburga district....} N Mackenzie es. vol. vi, pp. 33-35; Scott, | Apparently caused in the first place by 
vol. ii, exeessive rains. 
OE oem 8 a Deccan and Hyderabad. .................--- N Eliot, 2 v ii, reli i niet had War prevented any relief. 
SOROR. .ccosmcndpabennmiedal } Bombey and Decean.-_--.. N Seott, vol. fi, pp. 112-114. ......._.- 
Ess, baitre henna Bombay district.....-..-..- N Der Nene. Wat. Bott, pt. vi, p. 67... .| Prices rose to 32 times the normal. 
BI oie eaten niall |_____do. Lotinvnpenubandstencs N st ls ce cheek daanineeedtnwe .| The extent of this famine is not known, 
I scainniasictercitkencdonml panel erm anoreotnse i N Ma -,...:............... 
ESI nn tressvnsinecindinesicnpeiniensiacisoestadl do di N Seott, vol. ii, pp. 210-212. ...._._- Also pestilence 
RM oi 22 SS es | Bombay “district, Kutch... - N i EE OO cnainiowneve Cooked food given in Kutch. 
SO. ci insite nce shsaeletbacctebacieil ET Ge ceed ntescconcabutisarekennas N Ss Se UNG Ei eicimendiatdaenntacnociadiike Caused by war mainly; short; but also gen- 
eral over other parts. 
DR eek ic ene aes NNER scithnssantunupastinenniiiebenieahadaniainn N. B. | Orissa pepe, passim. Hunter, Rural | Vide text. 
gal, ete. 
ON a aed NG oieiicnntn ditches stittiadiianianene N. B. | Madras Manual of Admin., vol. i, p. 298....} Caused partly by Hyder Ali’s devastations. 
S0lils<ccusecmnnecdenessaneial Bombay and Madras districts. Hyder Ali’s | N. B. | Eth., p. 17.........-..2..-222----2e--neennee 21% years; caused partly by burning of crops. 
country. 
OR entucmisbeu hte Bengal, Bellary, U. P., Kashmir, and Raj- | N. B. | Orissa Report, passim......................- E. I. Co. show greater energy. 
putana 
UT . cthiiddinnlenam aia Seath Mabhratta IE, in cuinscmniininanciteteaninal N Bth., p. 008. .....-.-... 2. 222.2s0000--------| Caused largely by lecuste. 
SS as: acccbcken Muniieae Bombay and in Hyderabad, Gujarat, N. | N. B. | Eth., pp, 22, 80, "55, WR OMA... dacae coche In Dharwar women and children sold. Corn 
Madras, Kutehb, Orissa. imported from Bengal. 
1799-1801 to 1802-4.........- N. W. Province, Bombay district, Central [| N. B. | Vide text, numerous. -....................... Vide text. 
India, and Rajputana. 
inca icciiiathanabhitiiactaptaten Widespread, especially Carnatie............ N. B. wap a Manual of Admin., vol. i, p. 298, 
u 
I iain seceeeaeee Bombay, Agra, and Madras districts._._..... N. B. | Eth., pp. 33, 78, 126, etc., vide text.......... ae 2. eo pestilence in Ahmeda- 
d, vide text. 
BT iikscntarecenaienas N. W. P., Rajputana, Deccan, Broach...... N. B. | Eth., p. 79; Baird Smith, ete................. In Broach for 2 years exeessive rainfall; panic 
occurs; migration. 
1820 and 1822...............| Upper 8ind..._... dentinal a NG Ro ob cinneinatnnnsecntodamnindated Ameers throws open Government granaries. 
SEE. cp.cnccGubiamcdne Deecan and Bombay, ‘Madras__........----- N. B. | Etb., pp. 79, 95, 134-137. Madras Manual | British Government appoints a committee of 
Adm min., op. cit. wells and tanks also relief. It was not 
acute in Madras. 
1832-33___..................} Sholapur, N. Madras__ ....---| N. B. | Eth., p. 101; B. Smith; various Comms., ete.| Vide text. 
1833-34 Cc i, . Kandish, N. Deccan, and parts | N. B. | Eth., p. 79; various Comms., etc...........- v ° = In Cujarat partly due to locusts. 
ow v 
1853-55. Ball oo y, “and S. Madras and Deecan, Rajpu- | N. B. | B. Smith; Eth., p. 80; various Comms., ete..| In Thana end Kolaba, followed by excessive 
tana, part of Bombay district. rains in 1854, culminating im a hurricane, 
1860-61 Parts of N. W. P., Punjab and Rajputana [ N. B. | B. Smith, etc.....................-.--..---- Vide text. First famine after abolition of 
and Kuteh. E.LC. 
TRUCE... cucncdiennenunernmpuuibamiensadash DEA ihe ih din dminipiibebosobbnsdipenentbhied Not very intense. 
Orissa, Behar, Ganjam, Bellary, Hydera- | N. B. | Orissa Report, etc..................-......-- Vide text, Failure in Orissa in relief organi- 
bad, 8. Mysore. zation. 
S. N. W. P., Punjab, Gujarat, parts of Cen- | N. B. | 1880 Comm., etc..........-.-2..-.22--0----e- Vide text. Terrible mortality in Rajputana. 
tral Prov., N. Deccan, Rajputana. British relief better organized, but financial 
strain. 
IE i caduindsndencuae Behar, Bundelkhand, 8. W. Prov_.......--.- B a SUR rcicnetbadite ence nective The “Panic Famine.” 
1876-78 Madras, Bombay, Mysore, and aula sbad_| N.B. |..-... i ctnilenhcnendigenntisiinthne vie guanincene Vide text. 
IA 5. nc eesaceiniiaaiemadiaainael U. P., Kashmir_...... int LEE! sania buineaee s De. 
IIE sine d ois catia | Ganjam, Native Orissa States_..........-..- N. B, | 1898, ete... cocccepceseoonat Mes 00 A, 
OE RE EEN, iW, Ww. Seeuenens, Damen, Demies, O..8 Peet tice c ccccteccecnncncteccsccerncacaneeses Vide text, 
Provinee, Berar, Madras, Delhi district, 
Parts 8. India, Hyderabad, N, 
Rajputana, 
1999-1900. ..................| C. Province, Hissar dist., Bombay, Berar, |-......-- Sey i iets shart ics dcussnciecdsonntes Vide text. The greatest famine history 
Hyderabad, Rajputana (and Ajmare), records. 
Central India. 
Re Baroda, Kutch, Kathiswar, Native states | N. B. The drought affected also, less severely, 
of C. Province, 8. Panjab. . , Agra, 8. Madras, Delhi district. 
RS ence th) Te I Sa ha ee B 
I Pic ta cision snsieemaliaaal Darbhanga district... _- lis naiak maa aanchaadie B _| Extensive floods. 
SI xs cain: dnscanethmnieceibliaaniics ee B --| Extraordinary success in decentralized relief. 








Immediate Hearings on Railroad Retire- 
ment Legislation Are Necessary To Re- 


lieve the Plight of Retired Railroaders 


or Their Survivors 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, early 
in January I introduced three bills all 
of them designed to liberalize provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act and to 
increase present benefits. These meas- 
ures and scores of similar bills were 
pending in the Eighty-first Congress, be- 
ing introduced by Members of Congress 
like myself who represent heavily popu- 


lated railroad districts where retired 
railroaders and their dependents are 
near starvation levels because of the in- 
adequate benefits received under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

On January 22, 1951, I wrote to Hon. 
Roeert Crosser, chairman of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, and renewed my pleas that I 
made to him over a period of the last 2 
years that action be scheduled on rail- 
road retirement legislation. My letter 
to Chairman Crosser was as follows: 
I>». Ropert Crosser, 

“hairman, House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN Crosser: As you know, I 
represent a heavily populated railroad dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania and for the past 2 
years I have made a sincere effort to get 
action on amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act that were pending before your 
committee. 


With the convening of the Eighty-second 
Congress and with the cost of living still 
skyrocketing, I have introduced H. R. 1404, 
1405, and 1406, designed to liberalize the 
provisions of existing law and to increase 
benefits to not only annuitants and pen- 
sioners, but also to widows and other sur- 
vivors. ’ 

According to the Railroad Retirement 
Board, the average age of the disabled and 
retired annuitant is 70.2 years and the pen- 
sioner 81.9 years; while the average ace of 
the widow is 728 years. The average 
monthly benefit received by the annuitant 
is $82.81 monthly, the pensioner $70.60 
monthly, and the widow $29.59 monthly. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor, 
the cost of living as of November 15, 1950, 
has increased 71 percent over the cost of 
living In 1937. For an illustration, food has 
increased 99 percent; wearing apparel &9.7 
percent; rent 243 percent; fuel, electricity, 
and so forth 43.4 percent; house-furnishings 
94 percent and miscellaneous 58.9 percent. 
While these increases have tak-:n place since 











1937, the only percentage of increase in re- 
tirement benefits was 20 percent granted by 
the Eightieth Congress. 

Tam fully familiar with the actuarial stud- 
ies made from time to time and while the 
retirement fund was said to be unable to 
stand an increase in benefits the past 2 
years, it is my opinion that the fund is ca- 
pable of such an increase when you take into 
consideration the increased income of the 
fund resulting from increased wages and 
high employment in the railroad industry. 

You may not agree with me when I say 
that I have retired employees and survivors 
of deceased employees in my Congressional 
District that are actually hungry and living 
under conditions that you and I would find 
repugnant to the American way of life. 
These people are the victims of a frozen in- 
come over which they have no control. Con- 
gress, as custodian of the retirement fund, is 
obligated to provide relief to these people by 
immediately considering legislation that will 
remedy their plight. 

There is general sentimént in railroad cir- 
cles that the fund will stand an increase in 
benefits and we are guilty of gross neglect if 
we do not do something immediately to re- 
lieve the distress of annuitants, pensioners, 
and survivors under the Railroad Retirement 
Act. 

I sincerely hope that you will give serious 
and favorable consideration to my plea for 
early action on pending amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT. 
JANUARY 22, 1951. 


On February 26, Chairman Crosser 
replied to my letter by advising “careful 
studies are now being made and I expect 
a report thereon very shortly.” 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, it is the 
same old story that studies are being 
made despite the fact that we were given 
the same excuse in 1949 and 1950. While 
these so-called studies are under way the 
cost of living has skyrocketed to an all- 
time high and the letters I am receiving 
from recipients of railroad retirement 
benefits reveal the widespread misery 
caused by the refusal for over 2 years in 
scheduling action on amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act. I have talked 
with other Members of Congress from 
railroad districts, and they inform me 
that they too are receiving pathetic let- 
ters urging action on railroad retire- 
ment legislation. 

How would any of us feel if forced to 
live on one meal a day? Well, that is 
the situation with thousands of retired 
railroaders and their dependents who 
are trying to exist on the present scale of 
retirement benefits. 

There is something radically wrong 
either with the Railroad Retirement Act 
or the administration of it. Instead of 
the age-old excuse that studies are be- 
ing made, let Congress get busy with 
hearings on the subject. We are the 
representatives of the people and they 
have a right to expect action from us. 

I want to be fair in my request that 
prompt action be taken and that hear- 
ings be held on railroad-retirement legis- 
lation, yet I do not propose to be charged 
with evading my responsibility to the re- 
tired railrcaders or their survivors. 
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The Stars and Stripes Forever 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent months there has been evidence 
of a growing movement in this country 
to relegate the flag of the United States 
to a secondary position, and to implant 
the flag of the United Nations in its 
stead. Certain groups have been active 
in obtaining special recognition for the 
United Nations flag, and near riots oc- 
curred in some localities where patriotic 
citizens vigorously protested the display 
of the United Nations flag unaccom- 
panied by the flag of the United States. 

It is high time that appropriate action 
is taken by the Congress to protect the 
flag of the United States of America and 
to prevent the use of any other flag in 
its place. For this purpose I have intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 167 which 
would establish a rule that no foreign 
national or supranational flag shall be 
publicly displayed unless it is accom- 
panied by the flag of the United States. 

And to stimulate greater interest in 
the proper and frequent display of our 
Stars and Stripes, I have also introduced 
House Resolution 64 to encourage all 
citizens to display our flag whenever pos- 
sible. 

In the United States today there is a 
growing need for the spirit of patriotism, 
devotion to country, and willingness to 
sacrifice for those ideals which were the 
flaming torch that lighted the way of our 
valiant ancestors who bore arms at 
Bunker Hill and stood steadfast with 
Washington at Valley Forge. 

Though outnumbered many times, 
without provisions, without money, and 
without adequate arms, those patriots 
of the Revolution were willing to die 
for the freedom they cherished, and 
fought the might of Britain to win the 
blessings of liberty which have been the 
birthright of Americans for more than 
160 years. 

Today we do not have the dedication 
to purpose and ideals which the founders 
of our Nation possessed. And today our 
beloved Nation is in danger. Let us 
make no mistake about that. The Com- 
munist threat throughout the world con- 
tinues unabated, changing direction 
continually and moving constantly from 
a position of threatening belligerence to 
one of soft-spoken pleas for peace. But 
whatever front is presented to the world 
at large, the fixed purpose of the Com- 
munists to undermine the United States 
of America, divide the western alliance, 
and destroy our Nation through internal 
collapse or through open aggression, re- 
mains. 

KEEP STRONG YOUR FAITH IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

We need today in the United States a 
rebirth of the patriotic spirit of 1776 
which is symbolized by the American 
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flag. We need the faith in God and in 
right that brought liberty and estab- 
lished a free nation on our shores. We 
need a rededication of every American 
citizen to the purposes and ideals upon 
which this Nation was founded, and we 
must uproot and destroy treason and 
communism wherever it is found. 

During recent years a move has ap- 
peared in our land to convince Americans 
that patriotic pride in America is isola- 
tionist, that it is wrong to believe the 
United States the greatest and finest 
country in the world, the only land 
Americans are willing to fight for and 
die for. 

How long must this internationalist 
policy which is so dear to the administra- 
tion continue Defore we awake to our 
danger, and call for a return to good old- 
fashioned American patriotism. It is 
true we are no longer in the horse and 
buggy days, but honest patriotism taught 
by parents and teachers to the youth of 
our Nation, the flying of the Red, White, 
and Blue, and the celebration of the 
Fourth of July in the town squares 
throughout the land hrought forth 
Jackson, Grant, and Lincoln, not Cop- 
lon, Remington, and Alger Hiss. 

We Americans should wake up to the 
fact that we must look out for the inter- 
ests of our Nation and our people while 
we pour out our resources to save the rest 
of the world and risk the loss of our own 
freedoms and our own system of free en- 
terprise. We can in the spirit of broth- 
erhood and cooperation, and with the 
honest desire to follow the Christian 
principle of helping our neighbors, do 
what we can to help them to raise their 
standards of living and strengthen their 
defenses against the common enemy. 

But we cannot look out for the inter- 
ests of all the rest of the world at the ex- 
pense of our own Nation and our own 
people. We cannot risk economic col- 
lapse and the loss of our own freedom. 
We cannot adopt a policy of America 
last while no other Nation in the world 
has evidenced any willingness to relin- 
quish its own self-interests in behalf of 
the United States. 

The recent campaign sponsored by the 
administration through the Department 
of Agriculture to fly the flag of the United 
Nations in every city, town and village in 
the country, was an example of the cam- 
paign to undermine and destroy Ameri- 
can patriotism. 

KEEP OUR GLORIOUS FLAG FLYING 


The proud Stars and Stripes which was 
adopted as our national flag on June 14, 
1777, has become a symbol of liberty and 
freedom throughout the world. And 
our flag is the only flag in the world that 
is never dipped to any individual, not 
even to the President. 

Americans have loved and respected 
our flag since it first unfurled in the 
breeze. It has moved westward across 
the Nation with our pioneers. It has 
accompanied our troops into battle on 
land and on sea. It is far more toa loyal 
American than bits of bunting stitched 
into a design, it is a hallowed emblem of 
the spirit of America. 
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I have long recognized the need for a 
revival of honest American patriotism in 
our land as the best answer to those ene- 
mies of democracy who would spread the 
insidious lies of communism. And I be- 
lieve one of the best ways we can foster 
a resurge of American spirit throughout 
the United States is through greater dis- 
play of Old Glory and assurance that no 
other flag shall usurp the place of honor 
which should be accorded in this Nation 
to our own flag. 

For this purpose I have introduced 
House Resolution 64 and House Joint 
Resolution 167, and these resolutions, if 
adopted by Congress, would spark a cam- 
paign to keep the flag flying on high from 
every flagpole in the land, a banner of 
hope and freedom, a symbol of national 
unity and faith in the future of the 
United States of America. 

As forcefully expressed by the Ameri- 
can poet, Henry Holcomb Bennett: 


The colors before us fly; 
But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea fights and land fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the state; 

Weary marches and sinking ships; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips. 


Days of plenty and days of peace; 
March of a strong land's swift increase; 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe, 


Sign of a nation, great and strong, 

To ward her people from foreign wrong; 
Pride and glory and honor—all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 





Congressional Committee Doubts 
Reliability of CASBO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the March 1951 issue of the Nation’s 
Schools: 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE DovstTs 
RELIABILITY oF CASBO 


“The lady doth protest too much, me- 
thinks.” Shakespeare put these words in the 
mouth of the Queen replying to Hamlet, but 
the same good counsel might appropriately 
be addressed to the organization that identi- 
fies itself as the Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations (CASBO). 

This group is one of the 10 identified by 
the field secretary of the NEA Defense Com- 
mission as agencies whose good intentions 
toward public education are doubted. It 
campaigns for permission to “evaluate” text- 
books and supplementary material used in 
publie schools, especially those dealing with 
American history and social sciences. It 
publishes the Educational Reviewer, which it 
Gescribes as “a quarterly review of educa- 
tional materials.” 

Since CASBO presumes to take over a func- 
tion that legally belongs to school boards— 
namely, the evaluation of instructional ma- 
terials—it is important for school adminis- 
trators to know that this organization has 
been the subject of a special study and re- 


port by the House of Representatives through 
its select committee on lobbying actiivties, 
under the chairmanship of Frank BUCHANAN 
of Pennsylvania. This House Report No. 
3232 was ordered printed on December 26, 
1950, and can now be obtained from the 
United States Government Printing Office. 

Inasmuch as the Educational Reviewer has 
been plugged recently by Radio Commentator 
Fulton Lewis and has been wholeheartedly 
endorsed in an editorial (January 29, 1950) 
in the Chicago Daily Tribune, friends of edu- 
cation really should read the full 73 page 
report. The Tribune maintains that “Every 
school trustee in this country and every 
school administrator ought to subscribe to 
the Educational Reviewer.” It asserts that 
“the reviewers whose work appears in the 
periodical are chiefly concerned with dis- 
covering the bias of textbook authors and 
exposing any propaganda which results from 
it,” and declares that “the learned reviewers 
are liberals in the old and respectable sense 
of the word.” 

A much different conclusion was reached 
by the congressional committee after its ex- 
tended and thorough investigation. The 
report reads: 

“CASBO makes a more ingenious contribu- 
tion to the encyclopedia of pressure tactics 
with the Educational Reviewer, ‘a quarterly 
review of educational materials’ published 
for CASBO’s committee on education. The 
Reviewer's avowed function is to examine 
textbooks from the point of view of their 
attachment to the principles of ‘personal 
liberty and economic liberty,’ and their free- 
dom from ‘concealed theories of collectivism.’ 
The Reviewer's consulting staff consists of 
William Starr Myers, professor emeritus of 
politics at Princeton University; Lewis H. 
Haney, journalist and professor of economics 
at New York University, and O. Glenn Saxon, 
professor of business administration at Yale 
University. 

“The general tone and viewpoint of the 
textbook reviews found in the Educational 
Reviewer are difficult to describe briefly,” the 
congressional committee report continues. 
“A few samples are set forth in the appendix 
to this report. * * * What matters, of 
course, is not that CASBO’s viewpoint is 
either broad or narrow but_that it has gone 
to such lengths to put it into operation. The 
long-run aim of this program is obvious, and 
this is nothing less than the establishment 
of CASBO’s philosophy as the standard of 
educational orthodoxy in the schools of the 
Nation. 

“We all agree, of course, that our text- 
books should be American, that they should 
not be the vehicle for the propagation of 
obnoxious doctrines. Yet the review of 
textbooks by self-appointed experts, espe- 
cially when undertaken under the aegis of 
an organization having a distinct legislative 
ax to grind, smacks too much of the book- 
burning orgies of Nuremberg to be accepted 
by thoughtful Americans without foreboding 
and alarm. It suggests, too, that the re- 
viewers profoundly distrust the integrity, 
good faith, and plain common sense of the 
school boards and teachers of the country. 
If these educators are so utterly naive and 
untrained as to need help from a lobbying 
organization in selecting proper classroom 
materials, then our educational system has 
decayed beyond all help. This proposition 
we cannot accept. 

“For good or ill, CASBO is doing essentially 
what many other pressure groups are trying 
to do. These groups have long since recog- 
nized that lobbying of the traditional va- 
riety is not enough to insure lasting legisla- 
tive success. As a consequence, they have 
entered upon a far-reaching and infinitely 
ambitious struggle to control public opinion. 
The effort to reach this opinion in the bud 
through dictation of educational materials 
is only one aspect of this struggle. Where- 


ever opinion is made there can the resource- 
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ful pressure group be found. The implica- 
tions of this heavy and relentless assault on 
the Nation’s mind—by all the CASBO’s, big 
and little, liberal and conservative—have yet 
to be fully realized.” 

Through its editor, the Educational Re- 
viewer has demanded apology for certain ref- 
erences to it that were included in our Jan- 
uary article, They Sow Distrust, by Robert A. 
Skaife, field secretary for the National Edu- 
cational Association Defense Commission. 

The Nation's schools does not question the 
right of any group to organize for lobbying or 
propaganda purposes, nor do we defend all 
that appears in textbooks. We agree that 
every citizen has the right to criticize the 
curriculum. It is not, however, the function 
of any self-appointed interest group to decide 
what shall or shall not be taught in the 
schools. It would be just as logical for a 
group of restaurant owners to decide what 
shall be taught in home economics courses, 
or for the amalgamation of ash haulers to de- 
termine the qualifications of the school cus- 
tedian. Such decisions are the responsibil- 
ity of the school board or the State legisla- 
ture, legally representing the interests of all 
the people. 

Normally, the school board operates 
through its administrative and teaching staff. 
If the board feels the need of additional or 
other expert advice, it is obligated to seek 
impartial and unprejudiced assistance. 

Whether the Educational Reviewer meets 
such qualifications must be answered in the 
light of other significant findings of the 
House select committee, such as: 

“We have already indicated how CASBO 
both creates and then assesses the ‘delib- 
erated opinion’ of its membership” (p. 6 of 
H. Rept. No. 3232). 

“Both the language and the lay-out of 
these materials (CASBO letterheads) might 
give the impression that CASBO and its com- 
mittees are working under direct congres- 
sional sanction. The suggestion that CASBO 
is an adjunct of the United States Govern- 
ment is preposterous but is nevertheless put 
to frequent use in recruiting members and 
soliciting money” (p. 7). 

“A closely related technique and one used 
frequently by CASBO is to disparage the 
honesty and effectiveness of competing small- 
business organizations” (p. 8). 

“Neither the Congress nor the public nor 
the small-business men of America can rely 
on CASBO's reports under the Lobbying Act 
as a full and accurate disclosure of its sources 
of financial support. For all its posturing 
as the spokesman for small business, CASBO 
has made devious and sometimes successful 
efforts to secure big-business support for its 
activities” (p. 11). 

The final judgment of the House select 
committee as to whether CASBO represents 
what it professes to be is repeated here, It 
comprises the last two paragraphs of the 
committee’s report: 

“As for CASBO’s claim that it voices the 
‘deliberated opinion’ of small business, its 
methods of ascertaining and formulating 
such opinion, sometimes through loaded 
questionnaires, prepared resolutions, and 
otherwise should make the Congress wary of 
any figures which CASBO offers as a measure 
of small-business opinion. 

“We repeat our conviction that it is proper 
and desirable that small business be repre- 
sented before Congress; but if such repre- 
sentation is by persons or groups whose 
single-minded attachment to the special in- 
terests of small business is open to question, 
the Congress cannot rely on their expressions 
as to the true needs and interests of small 
business. Such a situation can only work to 
the detriment of Congress, the public, and 
small business itself” (p. 23). 

It seems evident that Congress cannot rely 
upon CASBO as actually representing small 
business. Neither can the public schools 
rely upon it for unbiased evaluation of 
textbooks. 











Gifford Pinchot Naticnal Forest, American 
Shangri-La 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March issue of the magazine Eagle ap- 
pears an article by Richard L. Neuberger, 
an Oregon writer and member of the 
Oregon State Senate, entitled “Ameri- 
can Shangri-La.” 

This article is about one of our most 
picturesque national forests extending 
northward from the Columbia River into 
the State of Washington. Mr. Neu- 
berger’s article is both interesting and 
factual and worthy of wide reading. I 
am including it here as a part of my 
remarks: 


AMERICAN SHANGRI-LA 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


In the fast-changing Pacific Northwest, 
the Gifford Pinchot National Forest stands 
as @ monument to a great conservationist 
and the glory of nature. America’s greatest 
missing-link scare occurred some years ago 
when a party of frightened prospectors stag- 
gered down to the Washington State city of 
Kelso with fearful tales of apes swinging 
from rope ladders in Mile-Deep Canyon be- 
low the glaciers of Mount St. Helens. 

This picturesque Columbia River commu- 
nity, the site of Eagle Aeire No, 1555, was 
stirred by the episode. Soon the news hit 
the front pages of papers all over the Nation, 
Reporters arrived from almost everywhere, 
The far-off New York Times had a corre- 
spondent at the scene. Into the timbered 
wilderness the journalists trekked. 

They clambered over the threshold of for- 
bidding chasms, they gazed at heights of 
eternal snow and ice, and they struggled 
across strange deserts of pumice stone which 
would float in a bowl of soup. No gorilla or 
Neanderthal man did they see. Not even a 
Tarzan in leopard skin leaped among the fir 
trees. 

Yet, when the fruitless search for the miss- 
ing link ended, the reporters were unani- 
mously agreed that the mission had been 
far from unsuccessful. How could it be 
considered a failure when they had looked 
on the grandest outdoor vistas any of them 
ever had experienced? 

This American Shangri-La then was 
known as the Columbia Navional Forest, 
1,450,000 acres of wooded uplands and car- 
pet-like meadows in the southwestern corner 
of the State of Washington. Today, this 
realm of natural grandeur has a brand new 
name, and thereby hangs a tale. 

The United States Forest Service wanted 
to honor the quiet man with handlebar mus- 
taches who had been its founder and first 
chief. Biographies of ull the 152 national 
forests under the American flag were sent to 
the family of Gifford Pinchot, father of the 
conservation movement in this country. 
Forests in Pennsylvania, where Pinchot had 
served as Governor, instantly attracted the 
forester’s redheaded widow. 

“Yes,” explains Cornelia Bryce Pinchot, 
“almost against my will, I found myself 
curiously drawn to another forest 3,000 
miles away.” 

It finally was the solic choice of the 
Pinchot clan that the Columbia National 
Forest, where the white cones of dead vol- 
canos are rimmed with green hills and blue 
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lakes, was more qualified than any other to 
pay tribute to the memory of the man who 
originally protected this wilderness from ax 
and saw and fire. By proclamation of Harry 
S. Truman, the Gifford Pinchot National 
Forest now stretches northward from the 
Columbia River to the ramparts of Mount 
Rainier. 

Mention an outdoor pastime common to 
the temperate zone, and the Gifford Pinchot 
National Forest has it. 

Sheep and cattle forage on the steep slopes 
that join the sagebrush of the Inland Em- 
pire. Elk and deer compete with domestic 
stock for grass. Cougars lope along the rim 
rock, and bears inhabit the windfalls. Steel- 
head and rainbows lurk in a thousand mur- 
muring creeks. And the full-throated rivers 
are host in the spring and autumn to in- 
numerable thrashing king salmon, up from 
the salty Pacific to lay their eggs and die. 
More than 15,000 fishermen and at least 7,000 
hunters plod through the dense reaches of 
the forest every year. Another 12,000 ad- 
venturers seek handholds on the precipitous 
peaks. A substantial number of these back- 
woods visitors are eagle brothers, for eagle 
cities surround the mountain citadel like a 
stockade. 

Vancouver, Stevenson, and Goldendale 
guard the approaches to the Gifford Pinchot 
National Forest in the south. Kelso, Cen- 
tralia, and Chehalis greet its rangers and 
hikers in the west. Below the meadows 
which fringe the forest on the east, sprawls 
bustling Yakima, orchard capital of the 
Northwest and headquarters of Aerie No. 
289. Undoubtedly there would be eagle 
communities along the northern boundary 
of the forest, too, if it did not bump directly 
into the icefields of Rainier National Park. 

Even eagle brothers with empty creels and 
no deer for the larder come back to civiliza- 
tion in a pleasant mood. The grassy rugs 
of the Gifford Pinchot National Forest— 
rugs decorated with borders of firewood and 
Indian paintbrush—offer unparalleled camp 
grounds. 

The forage biushes against a horse’s cinch 
strap. Cold springs dot the meadows. Al- 
pine fir grows in convenient clusters. A lake 
for a quick dip is invariably at hand. Steel- 
head soon sizzle in the pan, flavored with 
strips of bacon and garnished with a mound 
of hash-browns. The fish was flipped from 
water to skillet with one quick twist of the 
wrist. 

Overhead towers the symmetrical mound 
of St. Helens or the rugged dome of Adams. 
Rainier may be visible in the distance. The 
great snowcaps are like hooded goblins at a 
council fire—silent, majestic, and ominous, 
All who come to the forest feel their brood- 
ing presence. 

Once each of these mighty craters belched 
rock and fire. Lava chunks the size of five- 
room cottages were thrown higher in the 
sky than frail man yet has flown. Air holes 
were blown in boulders, and this weird sym- 
bol of bygone ages still blankets the moraines 
at the foot of Mount St. Helens. It is called 
pumice. 

The rock is pocked with tiny cavities, put 
there by the terrible unseen forces which 
lurk at the earth’s core. Small boys who 
visit the forest throw the pumice on the 
surface of a lake. Miraculously, it floats, 
and they have had an outdoor lesson in 
volcanic power and fury. 

St. Helens, Adams, and Rainier last were 
violently active in prehistoric times. No 
man or beast could have survived the bale- 
ful fire which they spread across the land, 
flame throwers on a cosmic scale. Yet as 
late as 1841, St. Helens smoked forebodingly. 
Steam issucd from fissures on its flanks 
and from the crater at its crest. Frontier 
families in the Northwest wondered if some 
grim Pompeii-like doom was to be their fate. 
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But St. Helens smoked no more, and jit- 
tery settlers returned to their cabins. Yet 
an ascent of the mountain today, over a 
century later, still is tinged with awareness 
that this was the last true lava volcano in 
continental United States to signal its fiery 
origins. 

The Pacific Northwest abounds in magnifi- 
cent vistas, but one particularly appears on 
more calendars than any others. Spirit Lake 
Stretches placidly at the base of Mount 
St. Helens, a tureen of blue nectar below a 
vanilla ice-cream cone of universal dimen- 
sions. Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois 
called it a landscape to excel anything he 
had seen on tramps through the Swiss Alps. 
Spacious lake, comfortable foothills, and 
fragile yet sinister mountain are blended 
into a classic painting by the Master Hand 
of creation. 

This is a family forest, with attractions 
for all ages. Grandparents can idle on the 
veranda of Harmony Falls Lodge and watch 
@ younger generation leap and frolic in the 
cold water of Spirit Lake. Yet perhaps 
grandma and grandpa can reach the formi- 
dable summit of St. Helens. It has been done 
by those in the sunset of life, under the ex- 
pert guidance of the region’s most famous 
mountain-climbing club from Portland, 99 
miles away. “Mazama” means mountain 
goat, and the human Mazamas display this 
agility as they get old-age pensioners, legless 
newsboys, and all others With courage and 
determination to the top of the dizzy peak. 

The Gifford Pinchot National Forest is 
predominantly a domain for recreation and 
inspiration. Yet it is something more. 

With the country again desperately need- 
ing lumber for barracks and military proj- 
ects, Douglas fir timber is felled on the Iron 
Creek drainage in tremendous quantities. 
Yet rangers supervise the cutting. Only ripe, 
mature trees can be brought to the ground. 
Blocks of timber must be spared to reseed 
the area. Lookouts vigilantly watch for fire 
from logging operations. One stately, 
blonde lookout even married the head ranger 
of the Gifford Pinchot National Forest a few 
years ago, So romance, too, is here. 

Lumbering is carried on carefully for more 
reasons than one. At least a dozen impor- 
tant rivers foam off the slopes of the forest. 
These provide drinking water for all the 
Eagle cities along the perimeter of the 
mountain domain. They also irrigate the 
plaided acres of orchards which have made 
Yakima famous for apples. 

Not many profound changes have dis- 
turbed this United States version of Shangri- 
La. Behind its protecting buttress of foot- 
hills and canyons, the Gifford Pinchot Forest 
still is a haven for the old-time prospector 
and lumberjack who carries his sourdough 
jar with him to get the biscuits and hot 
cakes started at the next camp. Many of 
these men sleep with the jug in their bed 
rolis to keep it from freezing on frosty 
nights. Occasionally a red-hot argument 
starts when some interloper insists that the 
right kind of syrup is more important to a 
stack of “hots” than the fermenting bacteria 
in that yeasty jar. 





Twenty-second Constitutional Amendment 
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or 


KON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
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following statement by Hon. James A. 
Farley, chairman of the board, the 
Coca-Cola Export Corporation, on the 
passage of the twenty-second constitu- 
tional amendment: 


The passage of the twenty-second consti- 
tutional amendment by 36 States limiting 
Presidents to two full terms, thus making 
it the law of the land, represents the senti- 
ment of millions of people in this country 
and gives unmistakable approval to the posi- 
tion of those who have long maintained that 
no man elected to this office should serve 
more than two terms. 

It is only natural that I should be grati- 
fied by the action of the 36 State legisla- 
tures because I was the center of consider- 
able controversy, and I might even say the 
object cf rather harsh criticism, when I took 
the unqualified position in the 1940 Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago that I was op- 
posed to a third term. ° 

I held this view because it was my inner 
conviction that the presidency should be 
limited to two terms and that it was so in- 
tended by the founding fathers, although 
they did not put it into law. 

Many of my close friends and associates 
from all over the country did not think that 
I should declare myself on this subject, but 
to have held back and said nothing would 
have meant that I was not faithful to the 
principles which governed my public life— 
namely, that it was my duty to give my 
honest vpinion on matters of public inter- 
est, regardless of how it would affect me 
personally. 

It is not my purpose now to speak in a 
spirit of vindication or to proclaim that I 
was right. But I do feel that the legisla- 
tures of the 36 States, which are the voice 
of the people, have indicated that they 
shared my viewpoint because they believed 
that the two-term law was in the best in- 
terests of our country. 





Fair Play and the Mobilization Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following address by 
CIO president Philip Murray delivered 
over the National Broadcasting Co. net- 
work, March 5, 1951: 


Good evening. I want to talk to you 
tonight about the tremendous and complex 
problems that we, the American people, 
face at home and abroad. Our America is 
caught in the web of a great international 
crisis—a crisis resulting directly from Com- 
munist aggression. Tonight, as we sit in our 
homes, boys from our factories and farms 
and schools are fighting for freedom's cause 
in the snow and mud of Korea. Throughout 
the entire world, men and women who be- 
lieve in freedom and human dignity are 
taking more effective steps to resist totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 

Here, in the United States, we have long 
since made our great decision. Together 
with the other peoples represented in the 
United Nations, we are resolved to mobilize 
our resources in defense of the democracy we 
love and cherish. 

Our skills, our resources, and our spirit 
have given us the leadership of all the demo- 
cratic world. In that role of leadership, we 
must show intelligence and imagination, 


courage, and boldness. Those are the qual- 
ities expected of leaders. And the American 
people have those qualities. : 

On the field of battle against Communist 
aggressors, the men and boys from our cities 
and hamlets are showing intelligence and 
courage. But, on the home front, there is 
confusion. 

Malignant inflation is feeding on the vitals 
of economic life. It affects each and every 
family; nobody ever escapes the effects of 
inflation. 

You know that. Every salary and wage 
earner knows it. Every housewife meets the 
byproducts of inflation on her trip to the 
grocer or the butcher. Prices have gone up 
too high. They are continuing to rise too 
fast, right now. And there is no adequate 
mechanism at work to halt that terrible 
inflation, which steals food from the tables 
of our families and bullets from the arsenals 
of our Armed Forces. 

Inflation must be stopped. Inflation can 
be stopped—if we meet this major problem 
of the home front with the same boldness, 
intelligence, and courage that our Armed 
Forces are showing in Korea. Thus far, Con- 
gress and our mobilization officials have not 
met this problem head-on. 

As president of the CIO, and a cochairman 
of the united labor policy committee, I can 
state with conviction that Americans are de- 
termined to halt the steady upward march 
of the cost of living. Certainly, the men and 
women of our labor unions have repeatedly 
shown their desire to stabilize our national 
economy. 

Last summer when the outbreak of war in 
Korea first began to place its burden on the 
American economy, organized labor called for 
prompt and vigorous Goverment action to 
curb inflation. We said then and we say now, 
let us defend ourselves against the economic 
fifth column that will destroy our standards 
of living. We said then and we say now, let 
us meet this challenge of world conflict by 
the democratic principle of equality of sac- 
rifice; let there be a sharing by every group 
in the land of the burdens and responsibili- 
ties which we as free men must assume. 

This demand for equal sharing of our com- 
mon burdens and responsibilities has been 
voiced by many segments of the population. 
Americans know instinctively that our de- 
fense mobilization program must play fair 
with all the people—with labor and with 
management, with the farmer and the con- 
sumer. ’ 

However, our mobilization program is not 
now being conducted with equity and justice 
for all. It is not drawing fully on the abili- 
ties and skills of all the people. Now, while 
there is time, it is essential that these basic 
defects be corrected. 

The United Labor Policy Committee, rep- 
resenting 15,000,000 workers, has made pro- 
test about this serious situation. We have 
done so not to impair the defense mobiliza- 
tion program but to improve it. And it ur- 
gently needs improvement. 

Our criticisms are not those of labor alone 
but of millions of Americans in every walk 
of life. 

It is not just a labor problem when con- 
sumer prices go up, or an inequitable share 
of the taxes are imposed on the lower in- 
come groups. It is not just a labor problem 
when the future of rent control is in danger. 
Unions are not the only groups concerned 
when wages and salaries are threatened with 
a straitjacket, while the dollar loses value. 

We are supposed, for example, to have 
price controls. Yet, the consumers price in- 
dex just published is at the highest point in 
our history—and our price administrators 
tell that prices will continue to rise still 
higher. 

The Consumers Price Index, published by 
the Government, provides ample proof that 
present price-fixing policies are simply a 
hoax. The hypocrisy of this present system 
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of alleged price control demonstrates an ut- 
ter lack of morality—for it provides bo- 
nuses to profiteers at the very moment it 
works new hardships, of a discriminatory na- 
ture, upon the working men and women of 
America. 

Moreover, the latest so-called price regula- 
tion does not establish firm ceiling prices. 
Neither you nor any other consumer is pro- 
tected by this order, which cannot—by its 
very nature—be effectively enforced. 

This is not real price control with teeth 
in it. This is a license to charge whatever 
the traffic will bear. A change is needed— 
or the national welfare will suffer. 

The tax program is the second example of 
unequal burdens. Your Representatives and 
Senators are considering tax proposals that 
will favor the high incomes and bear down 
on lower incomes. Under this tax pro- 
gram, if you are earning $3,000 or $4,000 a 
year, you will have to pay the same amount 
of income tax you paid at the height of 
World War II. But if your income is $500,- 
000 a year, you will be permitted to pay 
$40,000 less than in 1944—and you'll have 
additional loopholes to save you still more 
tax money. There’s no equality of sacrifice 
in this type of tax program. 

Another case in point is rent control. Un- 
der our present weak law, millions of fam- 
ilies have been forced to pay much higher 
rents. Yet, no rent-control law, with really 
effective provisions, is anywhere near pas- 
sage in the Congress. If nothing is done by 
March $1, tenants in every part of the Na- 
tion will be confronted with the specter of 
rent increases of 10 or 20, or even 40 percent. 

On prices, on taxes, on rents—you, the 
ultimate consumer, are being asked to bear 
the heaviest share of this increasing burden. 

On the other hand, corporation profits 
have reached an astounding all-time high. 
Nothing effective is being done to make those 
superprofits bear their fair share of our 
national burden. At the same time, while 
you are carrying the extraordinary burden, a 
new unfair wage and salary formula has been 
promulgated by the Government. The net 
effect of this Government order is to keep 
wages and salaries down. This combina- 
tion of heavier expenses and restricted in- 
come will cause real hardship .mong millions 
of moderate income families. 

Our complaint against the stabilization 
program is that it is not geared to curb in- 
flation. Rather, in the name of fighting in- 
flation, the program will lower living stand- 
ards while safeguarding swollen profits. 

On the one hand, flabby treatment of the 
wealthy and gingerly treatment of profiteers; 
on the other, severe controls over people in 
the lower and middle income levels, 

That is the reverse of fair play. 

Who is to blame for this lop-sided approach 
to our inflation problems? 

First, the conservative coalition of Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats who domi- 
nate our Congress. They have given us a 
law that cannot effectively keep prices down 
and thus far, they have failed to improve the 
law to make it workable. 

Second, an equally conservative coalition 
of big-business-minded officials who direct 
our defense mobilization program. 

No one can object to the desire of busi- 
nessmen—big or small—to serve their coun- 
try. But we can and should object when 
representatives of big business monopolize 
the top levels of our defense mobilization 
program. That program is supposed to serve 
all the American people. Representatives of 
labor, of agriculture, and of small business 
thus are entitled to a significant place— 
in the policy and operating levels of our 
mobilization agencies. These spokesmen for 
major groups in the American public would 
not serve narrow interests—they would con- 
tribute their skill and their viewpoints to 
building a defense program thoroughly at- 
tuned to the needs and the problems of every 
citizen. 
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This would help to insure a fair deal for 
every American citizen—rich or poor, city 
worker, or rural farmer, housewife or school 
teacher, people at work and people who have 
been retired on meager pensions. 

Americans want a defense program that 
will give our Armed Forces the supplies they 
need—when they need them and in 
abundant quantity. 

Americans want equitable treatment for 
the millions of the civilian population. That 
means: price controls that work, and an 
equitable wage and salary policy. 

Americans want rent controls extended. 
They want a tax program that will not per- 
mit any section of the public to avoid its 
share of the revenue burden. They want 
corporations to make reasonable profits— 
but not a license to profiteer at the expense 
of the people during an emergency. 

The American people have shown time and 
again that they insist upon fair play. 

Let us start now to get fair play in the 
mobilization program. Let us halt inflation 
and promote equality of sacrifice throughout 
the length and breadth of America. 

That is labor’s program. That is the 
American people's program. 

Let us all work together to attain it. 

We of labor stand ready to do everything in 
our power to achieve the equality of sacrifice 
needed in this time or crisis. 


Textiles for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
hereto an editorial from the Observer, a 
splendid weekly newspaper printed in 
my home town of Greenville, S. C. In 
view of the importance of textiles in the 
defense effort, this editorial is most en- 
couraging. It follows: 

TEXTILES FOR DEFENSE 


In these days, when so much confusion is 
evident in both official and unofficial circles, 
it is encouraging to note that a major in- 
dustry has voluntarily initiated a program 
designed to make the most of its vast re- 
sources. Such a move by the far-flung 
American cotton textile industry promises 
to be of tremendous help to the country’s 
defense activities. 

Few persons realize the complexity of this 
industry. More than 500,000 workers in one- 
thousand-two-hundred-odd separate mills 
produce a bewildering variety of goods. 
These mills annually pour out billions of 
yards of yarn and fabrics, ranging from sur- 
gical bandages to heavy duck cloths. In 
1950, the combined value of these products 
was approximately seven and one-half billion 
dollars. 

No industry is more basic or important to 
the security of the Nation than textiles. Its 
consumption of cotton provides livelihoods 
for millions of farmers, processors, and 
handlers. Its finished products go into 
countless items, like garments, conveyor 
belts, or tire fabrics. 

Yet, its very size and diversity present a 
peculiar problem in times of emergency. 
Immediately following Pearl Harbor, for in- 
stance, grave confusion resulted from over- 
hasty plans attempting to coordinate the 
production of hundreds of cotton mills, large 
and small, in various sections of the country. 
It was months before red tape was elimi- 
nated and Government planners were able to 


utilize more fully the knowledge and advice 
of experienced textile men. 

The cotton textile industry is taking steps 
to forestall similar difficulties in the current 
emergency, no matter how severe are the 
demands made upon it. All the various seg- 
ments of the industry have been organized 
so that they can offer their services to mili- 
tary and civilian planners. Systematic plan- 
ning will permit the industry to realize its 
full potentialities. It will prevent, for exam- 
ple, one mill from being overtaxed in turn- 
ing out an important type of fabric in a 
limited time when some facilities of another 
mill might be easily shifted from less essen- 
tial goods to speed production. 

Textile leaders point out that physically 
the industry is in its best shape in history. 
More than a billion dollars has been spent 
for modernization since World War II. Its 
plant facilities, plus such intangibles as 
“know-how” gained in the war, equip it to 
handle almost any demands for military and 
civilian production. 

With its voluntary program well under 
way, the cotton textile industry has in effect 
said to the Government, “We stand ready 
for any task. Let us know what you want. 
Give us the raw materials and we have the 
loyal workers, managerial ability, and plant 
equipment to produce as needed.” 


Interlocking Directorates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
entitled: “Interlocking Directorates” by 
James M. Mead, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, before the Sub- 
committee on Monopoly of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, House of Repre- 
sentatives, March 7, 1951: 


It gives me great pleasure to present to 
this committee the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on interlocking direc- 
torates. 

For a number of years the Commission 
has been endeavoring through its economic 
reports to help the Congress and the public 
discover the extent of the concentration of 
economic power, the means by which con- 
centration is achieved, and the results that 
are to be expected therefrom. In 1948 the 
Commission submitted a report on the mer- 
ger movement which showed that in 8 years 
about 5 percent of the assets of all American 
manufacturing corporations had been ab- 
sorbed through mergers and that many of 
these mergers had been of a kind tending to 
reduce competition. Partly on the basis of 
this report your committee sponsored a bill 
to amend section 7 of the Clayton Act, which 
became ¥iw last December. In 1949 the 
Commission made a report showing the con- 
centration of control over productive facili- 
ties which prevailed in 26 manufacturing in- 
dustries in 1947. In 1950 the Commission 
published a report showing the exent to 
which the concentration of production in 
large companies was due to the use of large 
plants and the extent to which it was due 
to other factors. Your committee held 
hearings on both of these reports and thus 
brought them to the attention of the Con- 
gress and of the public and made their 
significance clearer. 
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The report on interlocking directorates 
is a study of the way in which the largest 
manufacturing corporations are bound to- 
gether through the presence of the same 
persons on their various boards of directors. 
Thus it presents some of the information 
that is needed to determine whether these 
companies may be expected to compete with 
each other or to act together in ways capa- 
ble of reducing competition. It also pro- 
vides some of the information that is needed 
to determine whether or not Section 8 of 
the Clayton Act, through which the Con- 
gress sought to prevent interlocking direc- 
torates that injure competition, is fulfilling 
its intended purpose. 

The Clayton Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act were developed on a bi- 
partisan basis after the platforms of both 
the Democratic and itepublican Parties in 
1912 had emphasized the importance of 
strengthening the antitrust laws. The pro- 
vision about interlocking directorates was 
included in the Clayton Act in response to 
a specific request in President Wilson's mes- 
sage to Congress in 1914. He asked for a 
law “which will effectively prohibit and 
prevent such interlockings of the personnel 
of the directorates of great corporations— 
banks and railroads, industrial, commercial 
and public-service bodies—as in effect result 
in making those who borrow and those who 
lend practically one and the same, those who 
sell and those who buy but the same per- 
sons trading with one another under dif- 
ferent names and in different combinations 
and those who affect to compete in fact 
partners atid masters of some whole field of 
business.” The committee report on the 
Clayton Act emphasized the same point, say- 
ing “The truth is that the only real service 
the director in a great number of corpora- 
tions renders is in maintaining uniform 
policies throughout the entire system for 
which he acts, which usually results to the 
advantage of the greater corporations and 
to the disadvantage of the smaller corpora- 
tions which he dominates by reason of his 
prestige as a director and to the detriment 
of the public generally.” In the debates on 
the bill the sponsors of the provisions about 
interlocking directorates emphasized the 
fundamental principle that no man can 
serve two masters. 

The Clayton Act contains three different 
types of prohibitions applicable to inter- 
locking directorates. One of these in section 
10 of the act applies to common carriers. 
Another in section 8 of the act applies to 
banks, and a third, also in section 8, applies 
generally to other types of corporations, al- 
though by later legislation air carriers and 
communications companies have been made 
subject to special statutes. The provision 
about common carriers is designed primarily 
to prevent these concerns from being inter- 
locked with enterprises which deal in their 
securities or furnish them with supplies. It 
provides that if the board of directors of a 
common carrier includes any person who is 
at the same time a director or manager or 
purchasing or selling officer of an enterprise 
that has such dealings with the carrier or 
if any such person is the carrier’s president 
or manager, or purchasing or selling officer, 
all the carrier’s transactions with that en- 
terprise must be by competitive bidding fol- 
lowed by an award to the lowest bidder under 
regulations prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This effort to as- 
sure arms-length dealing and competition 
among those who deal with a carrier has 
been supplemented in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by a provision that no person may 
be an officer or director of more than one car- 
rier unless his dual role is authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission after a 
finding that neither public nor private inter- 
ests will be adversely affected. Thus the 
Present law applicable to common carriers 
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contains broad precautions against inter- 
locking relations either on a horizontal basis 
among the carriers themselves or on a verti- 
cal basis between the carriers and those with 
whom they deal. It seeks to prevent those 
linkages not only where they consist of hav- 
ing directors in common, but also where they 
are brought about through the officers of the 
various enterprises. 

The rule applied to banks in the Clayton 
Act prohibits interlocking directors, officers, 
or employees unless the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System explicitly per- 
mits a particular type of interlock by regu- 
lation. This rule is subject to certain excep- 
tions, the most important of which exempt 
banks which are engaged in different classes 
of business and operate in noncontiguous 
territory. This rule is generally designed to 
prevent interlocks between banking corpo- 
rations that are or may be in competition 
with each other. It does not, however, at- 
tempt to prevent interlocks between banks 
and their customers. Like the rule about 
common carriers, it applies not only to direc- 
tors but to officials as well. 

The rule generally applicable to industrial 
and commercial companies is much more 
limited than those which govern common 
carriers and banks. It prohibits the holding 
of directorships in two or more corporations 
if any of the corporations has capital, sur- 
plus, and undivided profits aggregating more 
than a million dollars, and if the corpora- 
tions have been competitors so that elimi- 
nation of competition between them by 
agreement would violate the antitrust laws, 
Unlike the law applicable to banks and com- 
mon carriers, this provision exempts all non- 
corporate business and the smaller corpo- 
rations. It is limited strictly to the main- 
tenance of competition between competing 
corporations and does not touch the vertical 
relationship between a corporation and its 
suppliers and customers. Moreover, the rule 
applies only to interlocking directors and has 
no bearing upon interlocks that may be ac- 
complished through officials other than di- 
rectors. 

The Commission's report has not attempt- 
ed to ascertain the situation as to interlock- 
ing relationships among banks or among 
common carriers. It is limited strictly to 
the interlocking relationships among the 
larger manufacturing corporations and be- 
tween these corporations and a selected sam- 
ple of other large corporations. However, it 
has taken account of the principles that had 
been applied by the Congress to interlocks by 
banks and by common carriers for the sake 
of ascertaining whether or not similar prob- 
lems may arise in the manufacturing fieid. 

On the basis of the facts disclosed, the 
Commission has concluded that Section 8 of 
the Clayton Act does not adequately cope 
with the competition-reducing effects of in- 
terlocking directorates in ordinary manufac- 
ture and commerce. 

The principal weaknesses of the present law 
are these: 

First, it can be so easily evaded as to be 
scarcely worth enforcing. This law is vio- 
lated if a director of one large concern is 
also a director of its large competitor. How- 
ever, there is no violation of the law if one 
concern’s president is director of the other, 
or if the president of one company is sales 
manager of the other. The result is that 
when an interlocking directorate is ques- 
tioned, a mere change of form without 
change of substance is sufficient to bring 
about technical compliance with the law. 
For example, several years ago the board of 
directors of General Steel Castings contained 
the president and two vice presidents of 
American Steel Foundries, all of whom were 
also directors of the latter company and 
also contained the chairman of the board 
and the president of Baldwin Locomotive, 
both of whom were also directors of that 
company. When th2 Department of Justice 


questioned these interlocking directorates, 
the directors from American Steel Foundries 
and Baldwin withdrew from the General 
Steel Castings board. Their place was taken 
by two vice presidents and the comptroller 
of American Steel Foundries and two vice 
presidents of Baldwin Locomotive. But since 
none of these officials was a director in any 
company but General Steel Castings, the new 
arrangement satisfied the requirements of 
section 8 of the Clayton Act. There is no 
reason to believe that the closeness of the 
executive and policy-making ties between the 
three companies was in any way reduced by 
the changes. 

Second, the presen* law is applicable only 
to direct interlocks as distinguished from in- 
direct interlocks. The indirect interlock is 
by far the most common type of interlocking 
relationship among competitors. Such an 
indirect relationship is established when two 
or more competitors have directors who sit 
jointly on the board of directors of a third 
company. For example, Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, Standard Oil Co. of California, Gulf 
Oil Corp., and Continental Oil Co. all had 
directors on the board of the Chase National 
Bank. Similarly, the Texas Co., Shell Union 
Oil Go. and Tidewater Associated Oil Co. all 
had directors on the board of Central Han- 
over. Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, and 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and the Texas 
Co. each was represented on the board of 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Chicago. The significance of 
such indirect interlocking relationships 
differs from case tocase. It tends to increase 
when more competitors are represented on 
the same board, when each competitor has 
more than one representative on the board, 
and when the same competitors are repre- 
sented together on the boards of more than 
onec»ompany. It also tends to increase when 
the company on whose board the various 
competitors are represented has a business 
interest in the terms of the competition be- 
tween the represented companies. When 
several competitors are represented on the 
board of a bank which finances them all, or 
of a large buyer of their products, or of a 
large supplier of their raw materials, there 
is a strong probability that the indirect rela- 
tionship will impair competition. Indeed, 
it is hard to see how the directors from the 
various competing companies could perform 
their duties as directors except by working 
together to keep the competition of their 
companies within limits that would not 
adversely affect any of the companies in- 
volved. Decision of major policies of pur- 
chase and sale by the directors of the com- 
pany in whose board the interlock takes place 
can scarcely fail to produce a working under- 
standing as to the respective shares of that 
company’s business to be enjoyed by the 
competing customers or suppliers from which 
the directors come. 

Third, the present law makes no attempt 
to prevent injuries to competition that may 
be produced through interlocking relation- 
ships between suppliers and customers. In- 
terlocking directorates which connect a sup- 
plier with his customer are common. Their 
typical purpose appears to be to create a 
two-way preferential relationship which 
gives the customer assurance of supplies on 
favorable terms anc gives the supplier as- 
surance of an outlet for his products. In 
other words, such an interlock has a purpose 
similar to that of vertical integration. Like 
vertical integration, it may be sometimes 
harmless and sometimes seriously harmful. 
So long as neither the supplier nor the cus- 
tomers has an important part of the total 
market, it is probable that the vertical rela- 
tion between them will not jeopardize the 
opportunity for other concerns to sell or 
obtain goods. However, if the supplier is an 
important concern the loss of equal access 
to his products may be harmful to competi- 
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tion among the custoriers, and if the cus- 
tomer is an important concern the loss of 
the sales outlets which he controls may be 
harmful to competition among the sup- 
pliers. If a large supplier and a large cus- 
tomer work out a preferential trading rela- 
tionship, there is a strong likelihood that 
other large suppliers and large customers 
will find it expedient to do the same thing 
in self-protection; and when such dancing- 
partner arrangements become general the 
effect is not only to give each of the dancing 
partners a good deal of relief from competi- 
tive pressure but also to make it difficult for 
small companies that have not been able to 
find dancing partners to have any share in 
the party. 

Vertical interlocks are particularly serious 
when one of the interlocked companies is a 
public utility that has a duty to serve all 
customers without discrimination. The es- 
tablishment of preferential relationships 
with such a utility defeats one of the basic 
purposes of public utility regulation. 

The interlocking directorate report shows 
the prevalence of indirect interlocks between 
competitors and of interlocks both direct and 
indirect between suppliers and customers. 
On the basis of this report I am convinced 
that section 8 of the Clayton Act as now 
written would cover only a small part of the 
problem of interlocking directorates even if 
it were effective in preventing direct inter- 
locks between competitors. 

Section 8 should be amended to take care 
of the inadequacies which have come to 
light. The amendment should tighten the 
law against evasion so that where a direc- 
torate may not be held by the director of 
another company it may also not be held by 
an officer, employee, agent, or substantial 
stockholder of that other company. The 
amendment should broaden the law to cover 
the kinds of indirect interlocks between 
competitors in which a substantial lessening 
of competition is reasonably probable. It 
should also broaden the law to cover the 
kinds of vertical interlocks between sup- 
pliers and customers in which there is a 
reasonable probability that competition will 


- be reduced. The Commission is now pre- 


paring draft legislation designed to accom- 
plish these purposes, 





Legislation Desired by Federal Trade 
Commission as Presented by Hon. 
James M. Mead, Chairman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 15, 1951 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few of us here without a personal ac- 
quaintance with former Senator James 
M. Mead, of New York, who is now con- 
tinuing his able public service as Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission— 
certainly none to whom his name is un- 
known, 

When the Chairman appeared as a 
witness before my Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, by invita- 
tion of our esteemed chairman, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser], to 
present a formal statement outlining 
legislation which the Federal Trade 
Commission deems desirable in the 
Eighty-second Congress, his statement 
aroused so much interest I am taking 
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the liberty of inserting it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, where it will be more 
readily available to all Members and to 
thousands of interested citizens. 

The statement follows: 


I deeply appreciate this opportunity which 
you have afforded me to discuss with the 
committee legislation that may be needed in 
the emergency. I regard it a matter of real 
importance with highly constructive possi- 
bilities toward advancing the cause of good 
government for agencies such as the Federal 
Trade Commission to be able to consult 
closely with appropriate committees of Con- 
gress and to discuss questions of mutual 
concern. It is for such purpose, I under- 
stand, that the members of the committee 
have taken the time to assemble this morn- 
ing to hear agency representatives. 

With your permission, and by way of back- 
ground, I shall refer briefly to the relation- 
ship of the work to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to that of your committee, and shall 
then detail certain items of possible new 
legislation which are of concern to the Com- 
mission, either from the standpoint of the 
present emergency or as important to the 
public interest from the long-range view- 
point. 

We in the Commission feel very close to 
this committee. The original legislation un- 
der which the Federal Trade Commission 
was created, when passed in 1914, was in 
charge of this committee. That statute in- 
troduced into our Federal law the princ*ple 
that unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce are unlawful, and the Commission 
was established as the agency to uncover 
such methods and upon proof and hearing to 
issue cease-and-desist orders against the of- 
fending parties. That act has become a 
landmark in our laws designed to maintain 
and protect our system of free competitive 
enterprise. Much subsequent legislation 
with which the Federal Trade Commission 
is concerned has likewise come through this 
committee, such as the Wheeler Lea Act of 
1938 and the Wool Products Labeling Act of 
1939. The statutes mentioned together with 
the Clayton Act, the Robinson-Patman Act 
amendments, and other legislation, mate- 
rially enlarged the duties of the Commission, 
which is an agency established directly by 
act of Congress. Our principal functions 
and responsibilities as specified by law may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. To promote free and fair competition 
in interstate commerce in the interest of 
the public through prevention of price-fixing 
agreements, boycotts, combinations in re- 
straint of trade, other unfair methods of 
competition, and unfair or deceptive acts 
or practices (Federal Trade Commission Act, 
sec. 5). 

2. To safeguard the consuming public by 
preventing the dissemination of false or de- 
ceptive advertisements of food, drugs, cos- 
metics, and devices (Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, secs. 12 through 15). 

3. To prevent unlawful discriminations in 
price and other discriminations; exclusive- 
dealing and tying contracts and arrange- 
ments; mergers of competitors through ac- 
quisitions of capital stock or assets; and 
certain interlocking directorates between 
competitors (Clayton Act, secs. 2, 3, 7, and 
8). 

4. To protect producers, manufacturers, 
distributors, and consumers from the unre- 
vealed presence of substitutes and mixtures 
in manufactured wool products by requiring 
content labeling (Wool Products Labeling 
Act). 

5. To supervise the registration and opera- 
tion of associations of American exporters 
engaged solely in export trade (Export Trade 
Act). 

6. To petition for the cancellation of the 
registrations of trade-marks which were il- 
legally registered or which have been used 


for purposes contrary to the intent of the 
Trade-Mark Act of 1946 (Latham Trade- 
Mark Act). 

7. To gather and make available to the 
Congress, the President, and the public, 
factual data concerning economic and busi- 
ness conditions as a basis for remedial legis- 
lation where needed, and for the guidance 
and protection of the public (Federal Trade 
Commission Act, sec. 6). 

8. Under the Defense Production Act of 
1950, the President is authorized to enter 
into voluntary agreements and programs to 
further the objectives of the act and to re- 
quest industry to conform to such agree- 
ments and programs. Persons complying 
with such request are to be accorded exemp- 
tion from the antitrust laws and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, upon clearance 
of the program through consultation with 
the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Attorney General and approval 
by the Attorney General. Under these pro- 
visions the Chairman of the Commission as 
well as the Attorney General has the duty 
of examining into such agreements and pro- 
grams and according them appropriate clear- 
ance pursuant to law. 


ITEMS FOR POSSIBLE NEW LEGISLATION 


While the Federal Trade Commission's 
duties are numerous, they are all in line 
with the objective of protecting industry, 
trade, and the buying public from the use 
of practices or methods in commerce which 
are unfair or contrary to the public interest 
as destructive of the freedom of competition, 
Many competitive problems which vitally af- 
fect our cconomy have been studied and re- 
ported upon by the Commission during the 
period of its operations. Many of these re- 
ports have formed the basis of new legisla- 
tion. Our experience currently points up the 
need for additional legislation on several 
matters which I believe will be of interest to 
the representatives on the committee. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 11, CLAYTON ACT 


When your committee processed the legis- 
lation which resulted in enactment of the 
Wheeler-Lea Act of 1938, provision was there- 
by made to the effect that orders to cease 
and desist of the Federal Trade Commission 
shall become final if appeal is not taken 
to the court of appeals within 60 days. It 
was further provided that violation of such 
an order after it became final shall be sub- 
ject to civil penalties up to $5,000, which 
the United States district courts are author- 
ized to assess in a suit brought by the United 
States. These measures for enforcement of 
cease and desist orders under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act proved highly bene- 
ficial. In the absence of such provisions 
Commission cease and desist orders never 
became final and appeals were possible at 
any time, even many years after the trial had 
been concluded and the decision of the 
Commission had been made. Further, the 
civil penalty provisions put teeth into Com- 
mission orders after they had become final, 
and the Commission through the courts was 
thereby enabled to apply a more effective 
measure of compliance than was possible 
under the old method of contempt proceed- 
ing which theretofore was the only r-eans 
available for enforcement of orders. 

We recommend legislation whereby the 
same type of provisions be applied to Com- 
mission cease and desist orders under the 
Clayton Act, including the Robinson-Patman 
Act, as has been applied by the Wheeler- 
Lea Act to Commission cease and desist 
orders under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. This would require amendment of sec- 
tion 11 of the Clayton Act, the procedural 
section, to introduce into the Clayton Act 
the Wheeler-Lea Act type of provisions re- 
specting finality of orders and civil penalties 
for violation. 

The original Federal Trade Commission 
Act and the Clayton Act, both passed in 
1914, as you may recall, were closely related 
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bills. Both were under consideration in the 
Congress at the same time and both were 
aimed at curbing various unfair and re- 
strictive practices in competition. The pro- 
cedures in the two bills which provided for 
enforcement by the Commission through is- 
suance of cease-and-desist orders were in 
practically identical terms, and the seme 
considerations apply to Clayton Act orders 
as those which led to the amendment of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. The Com- 
mission considers such amendment of sec- 
tion 11 of the Clayton Act as a highly im- 
portant need by way of new legislation. 

The Commission recommends this lezis- 
lation to make its orders more effective 
against price discrimination, iliegal tying 
contracts, acquisition of com-etitors, and 
the like. 

Since these orders of the Commission un- 
der the Clayton Act are designed to pre- 
serve competition and prevent the growth of 
entrenched monopoly, the public interest 
requires that they become effective and en- 
forceable without delay, whereas at present 
the proceeding may be prolonged almost in- 
definitely by the offending party, and the 
Government put to the necessity of proving 
him guilty of violation of law three succes- 
sive times before reaching the point where 
the court may apply sanctions which must 
be by way of contempt action. 

We have prepared draft of a bill for the 
purpose mentioned which will be made avail- 
able for congressional consideration. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION & OF THE CLAYTON ACT 


Section 8 of th? Clayton Act prohibits in- 
terlocking directorates between competing 
corporations of a certain size. The section 
has proved to be weak and inadequate to 
accomplish its purpose of preventing inter- 
corporate relationships which are destruc- 
tive of competition and lead to undue con- 
centration of economic power. We believe 
that such section 8 on interlocking directo- 
rates should be amended to take care of the 
inadequacies which have come to light. 
This proposal is based upon a Commission 
report on interlocking directorates which is 
now being printed. The _ relationships 
among large companies, as ¢Cisclosed by this 
report, supply striking evidence of the inade- 
quacy of the portion of the section directed 
against interlocking directorates among 
competing corporations other than banks 
and common carriers. The Commission 
makes no recommendation for amendment 
of the part of section 8 of the Clayton Act 
which applies to interlocking directorates 
among banking corporations nor for amend- 
ment of section 10 of the act, which applies 
to interlocking directorates among common 
carriers. 

The defect of the present law, as applied to 
manufacture and commerce, is twofold: 
First, the offense is so narrowly defined that 
the law is easily evaded; and second, various 
types of interlocking relationship which im- 
pair competition are not covered by the 
statute. 

Evasion of the intent of the present law is 
possible by placing an officer, employee, 
agent, or substantial stockholder of one cor- 
poration upon the board of directors of 
another corporation where it would be un- 
lawful for the same person to be a member 
of the boards of directors of both corpora- 
tions. For practical purposes, there is little 
difference between an interlock of corpora- 
tions through common directors and an 
interlock through a director of one corpora- 
tion who is an official or substantial owner 
in another corporation. This point has been 
recognized in the present statute in the case 
of common carriers and banks. The pro- 
posed amendment would apply the same 
principle to manufacture and commerce. 

The most common type of interlocking re- 
lationship which impairs competition but is 
not covered by the present statute is that in 
which competing corporations are inc-rectly 
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interlocked through the fact that officers or 
directors of each of them are members of the 
board of directors of one or more concerns 
which supply them with goods and services 
or which buy their products. In this type of 
situation, decision of major policies of pur- 
chase and sale by the directors of the com- 
pany in whose board the interlock takes place 
produces necessarily a working understand- 
ing as to the respective shares of that com- 
pany’s business to be enjoyed by the 
competing customers or suppliers from which 
the directors come. 

Another type of relationship which en- 
dangers competition is that in which one of 
a group of competitors is represented on a 
board of a public utility company that is so 
affected by a public interest that it is re- 
quired by law to serve all customers without 
discrimination. Preferential relationships 
between this competitor and the public 
utility company are to be expected in such 
a situation. 

A third type of problem is created by the 
direct vertical interlock of a buyer with a 
seller in cases in which either concern has 
such power in the market that if the other 
is given preferential treatment the other's 
competitors will find it difficult to compete 
with the preferred concern. 

The Commission is now preparing draft 
legislation to amend section 8 so that it will 
no longer ignore important interlocking re- 
lationships which impair competition in 
manufacture and commerce, 

This legislation, in our opinion, is urgent- 
ly needed not only during the present emer- 
gency but also from the long-range view of 
strengthening our antimoncpoly laws. 


CONCENTRATION OF ECONOMIC POWER 


The concentration of economic power in 
the hands of the few and the consequent 
suppression of small independent business 
constitute perhaps the greatest present-day 
threat to the competitive system. Bear in 
mind we are not against bigness as such 
but we are concerned over the future of 
small business, Over the past year or more 
the Commission has sent to Congress a num- 
ber of reports revealing data touching this 
subject. There are reports of the Federal 
Trade Commission with the following titles: 
“Concentration of Productive Facilities, 
1947,” 96 pages; “The Divergence Between 
Plant and Company Concentration, 1947,” 
163 pages; “The Merger Movement—a Sum- 
mary Report,” 134 pages; “International 
Cartels in th- Alkali Industry,” 96 pages; 
“International Steel Cartels,” 115 pages; “In- 
ternational Electrical Equipment Cartels,” 
106 pages; “Manufacture and Distribution 
of Farm Implements,” 160 pages; “The Fer- 
tilizer Industry,” 176 pages. 

During the Eighty-first Congress a num- 
ber of bills had been introduced to deal with 
certain aspects of the problem. Among these 
are bills proposing to strengthen the anti- 
trust laws by increasing the penalties for 
violation. One of the bills, H. R. 7827, passed 
the House on June 5, 1950, and provided for 
increasing the criminal penalties for viola- 
tion of the Sherman antitrust law from 
$5,000 maximum to $50,000 for each count. 

Quite obviously the penalties for violation 
of the antimonopoly law have been too light 
to provide an adequate deterrent. In my 
opinion steps to sharpen the teeth of the 
antitrust laws are needed and should be 
taken. Dangers due to the accelerated tend- 
ency of mobilization toward concentration 
and the submergence of small independent 
business are such as to warrant classifica- 
tion of legislation of this type as an emer- 
gency measure. 


LABELING LEGISLATION 

The wholesome functioning of competitive 
business for serving the needs of the public 
depends in no little measure upon truthful 
and informative labeling under which mer- 
chandise reaches the ultimate purchasing 


consumer. Such honest informative label- 
ing is often of greater importance in times 
of emergency than otherwise because scarci- 
ties of tried and proven materials bring 
about extensive use of substitutes which, 
unless scrupulously disclosed by proper label- 
ing, tend to deceive and defraud the public. 
Moreover, the stress imposed upon the people 
by high prices and the necessity to stretch 
the consumer's dollar to the limit are more 
keenly felt in times of emergency. These 
require that greater attention be given to 
the type of consumer legislation which is 
directed toward assuring that the things the 
consumer must buy for himself and his fam- 
ily are properly labeled to enable him to buy 
intelligentiy and without being misled by 
deceptive appearances or representations. 

Legislation of this character, which has 
proved to be such a boon to the consuming 
public as well as a matter of major protec- 
tion to honest and scrupulous manufactur- 
ers and merchants, is the Wool Products 
Labeling Act of 1939 which was handled in 
its legislative journey by your committee. 
In the Eighty-first Congress your commit- 
tee also produced the Fur Products Labeling 
bill (H. R. 5187) which was passed by the 
House on July 14, 1949, but failed of being 
reached on the Senate calendar before the 
end of that Congress. I am gratified to note 
that fur labeling legislation has again been 
introduced, known as the O’Hara bills; also 
that in the Senate fur labeling legislation 
has already been reported out of committee. 
Since the entire subject was fully developed 
in extensive hearings under the jurisdiction 
of this committee both in the Eightieth and 
Eighty-first Congresses, I need not undertake 
to speak of the great need for this legisla- 
tion to afford adequate protection to the 
consumer and the scrupulous manufactur- 
ers and merchants against deception and 
fraudulent practices in the fur business. 

I regard the passage of the fur-labeling 
legislation as a measure of real importance 
in the emergency as well as in the long-range 
viewpoint. It is legislation which is neces- 
sary not only to protect the consumer from 
deception and misnaming of furs, but also 
to protect our infant fur-farming industry 
and honest business from the harmful and 
destructive tendencies that flourish when the 
market place is beclouded by dishonesty, con- 
fusion, and deception which have been al- 
together too prevalent in the marketing of 
fur products. 


LABELING OF MANUFACTURED TEXTILE FIBER 
PRODUCTS 


Another area in which informative label- 
ing is a matter of special significance is that 
of the labeling of products made in whole or 
in part of manufactured textile fiber. In 
the past few years the chemical laboratory 
has brought to us many synthetic textile 
fibers with different properties and character- 
istics. These have found extensive use 
throughout the textile industries in clothing, 
household fabrics, and other textile uses. 
They are woven separately and in blends of 
one with another, or with the fibers pro- 
duced by nature, into fabrics of such close 
simulation to products made of the natural 
textile materials, such as wool, linen, silk, 
etc., as to be indistinguishable by the ordi- 
nary purchaser. 

During the Eighty-first Congress a manu- 
factured fiber-products bill had been intro- 
duced in the Senate, known as the Green bill, 
S. 283. Although no hearings were held on 
the bill and it had not yet gone through the 
refining processes which committee scrutiny 
would bring about, the synthetic textile sit- 
uation is such that labeling legislation of 
this general character is needed. The legis- 
lation should provide appropriate procedures 
for determining proper nomenclature for the 
respective new fibers, in collaboration with 
the industries and trades concerned, and for 
nondeceptive informative. labeling to bring 
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the adequate conten. disclosure to the 


ultimate consumer. 
EMERGENCY LEGISLATION FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


As previously indicated, one of our major 
problems in the mobilization is to provide 
ways and means of affording necessary pro- 
tection to smal business to the end that it 
may come through the emergency in a strong 
and healthy condition, able to offer vigorous 
competition with larger business. This is es- 
sential to the future of competitive enter- 
prise. 

There are a number of steps which I be- 
lieve can and should be taken in the 
emergency to effect the needed protection 
to small business. 

We should make, and bring up to date 
from time to time, a study of the idle capac- 
ity available in the United States, particu- 
larly that in the hands of small business. 
We should also study the idle manpower that 
is available, particularly in the smaller com- 
munities. In the light of these studies, we 
should review the distribution of Govern- 
ment procurement, of industrial subcon- 
tracts, and of order backlogs for the sake of 
shifting orders from the overused to the 
underused facilities, and from localities 
where labor is short to localities in which it 
is more plentiful. We should examine the 
size of inventories and review allocations of 
scarce materials to avoid tying up such 
materials in congested establishments 
where their turn-over will be slow. We 
should avoid withholding such materials 
from plants which could use idle facilities 
and idle labor in the defense effort. 

We should set up special machinery for 
placing Government contracts directly with 
small enterprises. We should use that 
machinery also to assure so far as possible 
that suocontracts placed by large concerns 
shall go to small enterprises. 

We should encourage expansion by small 
enterprises as well as by large ones. We 
should take steps to make available to small 
concerns loans and tax amortization privi- 
leges comparable to those that are extended 
to large companies that undertake strategi- 
cally desirable expansion. Wherever prac- 
tical we should encourage expansion in dis- 
persed smali units capable of being built and 
operated by small companies rather than in 
large concentrated units which, aside from 
promoting concentration of economic 
power, are more vulnerable to attack in this 
atomic age. 

We should make production methods and 
techniques available to small companies as 
fully as possible. We should consider a pol- 
icy of making research grants to small com- 
panies that have appropriate research facill- 
ties. We should consider requiring that 
technology which has strategic value and 
has been financed by the Government be 
made available on reasonable terms with- 
out undue restrictions to concerns that will 
use it for mobilization purposes. 

Legislation has been introduced in both 
Houses of Congress for establishment of a 
Small Defense Plants Corp. I refer to 
H. R. 1600 through H. R. 1604, and the com- 
panion bill in the Senate, S. 533. This type 
of legislation, I feel, is in the right direc- 
tion and should materially assist us in com- 
ing through this period of emergency mo- 
bilization without undue impairment of our 
free-enterprise system. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION AS AN ARM OF 
CONGRESS 


When Congress passed the original Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, it wisely lodged 
authority in the Federal Trade Commission 
whereby Congress may utilize the Commis- 
sion to make studies and reports to it of 
antitrust problems and practices affecting 
our economy or the operation of industry 
and trade. (See sec. 6, FTC Act.) On 
numerous occasions this authority, which 
may be brought into operation by joint 
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resolution of Congress, was availed of for 
studies and inquiries to aid Congress in its 
legislative work. These inquiries have 
brought together the data and the facts 
upon which Congress has seen fit to legis- 
late in many important respects. 

For example, at the direction of Congress 
the Commission made the public-utilities 
study which entered so largely in passage of 
such statutes as the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act, Federal Power Act, and the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938. Other instances 
could be cited. Likewise the Packers and 
Stockyards Act followed upon investigation 
and studies made of that industry by the 
Commission. The chain-store inquiry of the 
Commission preceded passage of the Robin- 
son-Patman Antidiscrimination Act. 

I feel that the machinery which Congress, 
through this committee, has made avail- 
able in the Federal Trade Commission for 
conducting large inquiries can fruitfully be 
utilized in the present emergency to de- 
velop facts needed by the congressional 
committees in their consideration of legis- 
lation affecting our economy, whether of the 
emergency type or of permanent character. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I wish also to say the Com- 
mission has alined its work to furnish the 
fullest measure of assistance possible to the 
Government in the emergency. We wish 
to be of every assistance to this committee 
and to the Congress, and we shall be happy 
to respond to any suggestions which you 
may have in this respect. 


Wiiy Are We in Danger of Losing the 
Ideological War With World Commu- 


nism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on Washington’s birthday, 
Thursday, February 22, at Princeton 
University there was held in connection 
with the Washington's Birthday celebra- 
tion a discussion panel on the subject, 
Why Are We in Danger of Losing the 
Ideological War With World Commu- 
nism? 

Those who participated in this panel, 
while all Princeton graduates, were at 
the same time individuals prominent in 
public life. They were: Arthur Krock, 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
New York Times, and moderator of the 
panel discussion; Edward W. Barrett, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs; Allen W. Dulles, Deputy Director 
of Central Intelligence; William E. Eddy, 
former Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to Saudi Arabia and 
former special assistant to the Secretary 
of State in charge of research and in- 
telligence; Charles D. Jackson, president 
of the National Committee on Free 
Europe; H. Alexander Smith, senior 
Senator from New Jersey. 

The subject under discussion is of such 
current interest and has such an im- 
portant part in the pending considera- 
tion of our foreign policy that I ask 
unanimous consent that the transcript 


of the discussion as it appeared in the 
March 9 number of the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly be published in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

I have received from the Public 
Printer an estimated cost of printing the 
manuscript which indicates that print- 
ing the transcript will take one page 
more than the two pages allowed under 
the rule without a statement of cost, and 
that the cost will be $246. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wuy Are WE IN DANGER oF LOSING THE IDEO- 
LOGICAL Wark WITH WorLp COMMUNISM? 


Mr. BaRRETT. The question seems to be: 
“Why are we in danger of losing the ideo- 
logical war?” My answer to that is that, if 
we are, it is in large part because we fear 
we may be losing it. Our greatest risk today 
is, I think, our own unjustified self-doubt in 
the people. 

It is high time that we Americans stopped 
being so defeatist about military matters 
and about psychological matters. Who says 
that we are losing the ideological war? The 
Kremlin certainly doesn’t say it today in 
Western Europe. They are in effect credit- 
ing us with such success that they are urging 
the people of Western Europe to believe that 
their own governments have sold out to us. 
Don't misinterpret me. I don't think we 
ought to be complacent. I think we have 
a whale of a long way to go. And we will 
discuss later a great many things which need 
to be done. But the record shows the very 
opposite of what the apostles of self-doubt 
and despair are preaching. 

Let’s look back a little bit. In 1947 Eu- 
rope was in very bad shape as far as public 
morale was concerned. Communist forces 
could call a political strike in any country 
they wanted to and tie up industry and 
the entire economy of the country for an 
indefinite period. That situation does not 
exist today. 

In France today, the Communists haven’t 
been able to pull a major strike in 2 years. 
They failed in their efforts to block the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and to 
block the military-aid prcegram. They 
flopped badly in their efforts to stage a great 
demonstration against General Eisenhower. 
They failed in their efforts to block the un- 
loading of ships with supplies. In France 
today the Communist-dominated federation 
in the labor field has lost two-thirds of its 
members. The chief Communist publication 
has gone down from 500,000 to 200,000 cir- 
culation. 

Much the same sort of thing can be found 
in other countries in Western Europe. In 
country after country the Communist vote 
has decreased very substantially. Even Aus- 
tria, which is still one-third under the heel 
of the Soviet army, voted to kick out Com- 
munist officials. The defections of key Com- 
munist leaders in Italy are significant. 

Even in the satellite areas, which have 
been under Soviet control and domination for 
5 years, they have not been able to win 
over the people despite the most intensive 
propaganda campaign. Today it is clear that 
60 to 80 percent of the satellite peoples are 
anti-Kremlin. 

In the Far East the picture is not so 
rosy. But even there, for complicated rea- 
sons which we can go into later, I feel that 
the tide, after reaching a very low point, 
has turned and that there is definite im- 
provement in the area. In the Middle East 
and Africa we have a great deal to do, but 
the situation is clearly better than it was a 
year ago. 

We have a great deal yet to do in all of 
these fields. We have to get more spiritual 
lift into the psychological fight of the free 
world cause. We have to persuade other 
governments and other peoples to take a 
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much greater part in this fdeological war. 
We have to step up our own campaign of 
truth. 

But I say in all seriousness that I am con- 
vinced that the tide has turned and turned 
very definitely in the so-called battle for 
men’s minds. There is one ingredient that 
is particularly needed in this battle today— 
the ingredient of American confidence and 
faith in ourselves and the future. When- 
ever we show self-doubt, whenever we begin 
to waver, that fact is reflected around the 
world and throughout the free world. The 
world is watching us, and we have got to 
show the courage, the spunk, the moral 
strength, the confidence, and the faith that 
we have a richt to show. 

Mr. Duties. Mr. Barrett has very largely 
stolen my speech from me. I maintain too 
that we are not now losing the ideological 
war with communism. In fact, I believe that 
the tide has turned, that it turned about a 
year ago, and that we are beginning now to 
see the way it is running. 

Stalin and his Cominform have produced 
no new ideas during the past year, and there 
has not been a single Communist conquest 
in this last year—the only year in which one 
can say that since 1945. Bolshevism is 
checked in Europe. It is blocked in Yugo- 
slavia, which is now a thorn in the side of 
Moscow. The defections of the Communists 
in Italy, where a split exists in the Commu- 
nist Party, is one of the most siqnificant 
events of recent years. Every single free 
election that has been held in Europe in the 
last 5 years has shown a gradual lessening 
of Communist strength. And every single 
controlled election that the Communists 
have held in their areas has been a greater 
and greater farce (the election they held 
recently in the eastern zone was the great- 
est electoral farce that has ever been stazved). 
One of the most interesting developments is 
that those pecple who are nearest to the 
danger point in Berlin and Vienna are the 
ones who are stoutest in their determined 
opposition to communism. 

The reason that some of us feel that we 
may be losing the ideological war is that we 
don’t realize the handicap under which we 
started. It took us too long to realize from 
1945 on what we were up against. Like a 
runner in a race, we had hundreds of yards to 
make up. I say that in the last year, par- 
ticularly in the last 6 months, we have made 
that up and now we are going ahead. 

What do we need now to insure victory in 
that area? I think we need the same type 
of united action of peoples in this field of 
ideological warfare that we are now seeing in 
the field of defense. America cannot do it 
alone. We must do it with our allies. We 
have an Atlantic Pact in the fie'd of defense. 
What we need is an Atlantic Pact to bring 
all the free peoples together in this warfare 
of ideas and ideals. 

Great movements in this field, as history 
shows, have again and again centered 
around a man. Now we have a great leader 
in Europe who takes over the united com- 
mand of the forces of the free world in 
Europe. I believe that that same man can 
help support the united front of the free 
peoples in the war of ideas. 

(Because of a temporary breakdown in the 
public address system, a complete transcrip- 
tion of Mr. Eddy’s opening ramarks is not 
available.— Editor.) 

Mr. Eppy. My remarks will be based largely 
on my observations in the Arab world * * * 
the only part of the world * * * that is 
still not definitely in anybody's pocket. 

It is safe to say, with some pride, that what 
work we have done in this field is being done 
largely by Princeton men. Not only 
our * * * and diplomats but also mis- 
sionaries, educators, and doctors have been 
Princeton men and we can be proud of them. 

Unfortunately there is a tendency to be- 
little the Near East as a vacuum. * * * 
They forget that a vacuum has a terrific 
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suction power and the wind is blowing over 
there with some velocity. 

I don’t like to be a Cassandra in this war 
of ideas. We have a 100-year record of 
American philanthropy, education, and 
medical work and friendship of the Govern- 
ment. It is a clear record, but still we are 
in danger of losing the war there for other 
reasons. 

First is our failure to define the proper 
target. It is communism or Russian ag- 
gression? The same front page of the paper 
acclaims Senator McCartuy’s attacks on 
communism and acclaims * * * Tito, 
We have to appeal to the bulk of the 
people of Asia and inform them of our 
liberties. * * * We must invite to our 
camp meetings all the angels and devils who 
are willing to fight against Russian aggres- 
sion. 

Secondly I think we would do well to stop 
serving the middlemen—and speak with our 
own voice of our own business. Too fre- 
quently we have served the interests of col- 
onizing powers and have regarded their 
actions as an extension and ratification of 
our policy. This is not appreciated by the 
people who live in those countries. They 
would like to feel that what is happening 
in Korea is happening for Koreans as well 
as for the world. 

There was consternation in imperial circles 
when FDR met Ibn Saud exactly 6 years ago 
this week. * * * Frantic measures were 
taken by Churchill and the Foreign Office 
to cancel the effect of this interference with 
the British preserve. One of the great items 
of loss in the death of FDR may prove to be 
that he did not live to establish the natural 
precedent of direct dealings with these 
people of the Near East. 

Third, I think we should talk of joint de- 
fense and not in terms of occupation of our 
own forces. We should offer to help Asiatic 
peoples to defend their own lands. * * * 
Let us not talk about aid and hand-outs and 
taxes. We are doing these things for our 
own defense. * * * 

It is appropriate to say on Washington's 
Birthday that Lafayette was welcome in this 
country and is pleasantly remembered be- 
cause he came to help George Washington 
save this country. Lafayette did not come 
to demand in perpetuity a French base on 
United States soil. 

Finally, if we are going to win this war, 
I think we would do well to engage in per- 
sonal warfare as well as modern arms. Vic- 
tories on the Korean battlefield have less 
significance on the Korean than on us. I 
should not like to see a plebiscite in Korea 
taken today. 

Twenty million friendly Egyptians would 
make the Suez Canal much more secure 
than 20,000 Egyptian soldiers there against 
the will of the Egyptians. Singapore fell in 
a very few hours when it was isolated be- 
cause across the water natives were no longer 
friendly. So will Hong Kong and Japan fall 
tomorrow. * * * 

The significance of using Darlan in the 
North African landing was not only to make 
the landing less costly in lives but the fact 
that Darlan ordered them to lay down their 
arms and made it unnecessary for us to 
police and occupy all of North Africa. We 
could turn ourselves directly against a com- 
mon enemy. 

The West cannot hold down these mil- 
lions of Asians by planting a few soldiers 
and forts every thousan¢ miles as the British 
have done for 300 years and still think can 
be done today. The alinement of these 
Asians in the war will be determined by the 
people of Asia and by nothing else. Unless 
they hate Russian domination, our cause 
is lost. 

Mr. Jackson. I believe that Messrs. 
Barrett and Dulles were gratifyingly hopeful, 
but I am afraid that they may have been 
just a trifle misleadingly hopeful about the 


way things stand right now. The last part 
of Colonel Eddy’s talk, I believe, put very 
forcefully some of the real dangers that 
still face us in the world. We still could 
lose this ideological war. The most that we 
can be happy about today is that possibly 
we have fought this battle of psychological 
warfare back to the thirty-eighth parallel. 
We certainly haven't crossed it, and unless 
we do, we just aren't going to win it. 

The ingredient that is going to make us 
win it is fanaticism. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of the enemy, the world enemy, 
both in his own country and wherever he 
is operating, including this country, is his 
fanaticism. We have got to have our own 
fanaticism for our own cause, but more 
important and even more difficult, we have 
got to instill fanaticism for our cause in a 
lot of doubtful friends and even more 
doubtful on-the-fencers. It doesn’t do us 
any food in this country to work ourselves 
into a feverish lather unless some of that 
lather can be communicated to the French- 
man, Italian, Korean, Chinese, and others 
all over the world. Their fanaticism has 
got to be part of our struggle. 

Psychological warfare is a very peculiar 
animal. To oversimplify it greatly perhaps, 
may I point out a reason why we are hav- 
ing such difficulty with it, the fact that it 
is all so new to this country. Prior to the 
fall of France in 1940, this country just 
simpiy did not know that it had to be in 
the psychological-warfare business. Wej sat 
tm the movie theaters and giggled at the 
Goebbels, the Mussolinis, and the Hitlers. 
It just wasn’t our kind of stuff and they 
were not our kind of folks. Gradually we 
began to realize that we had to get into 
what we then called the information busi- 
ness. 

Another odd thing about this psycho- 
logical-warfare business is that we visu- 
alize and think of Russia as a monolithic, 
solid, ponderous bureaucratic outfit, where 
there is no maneuverability at all. Every- 
thing finally has to go back to Joe Stalin 
for decision, and then it goes out into the 
world, into the various tentacles of the sys- 
tem. Interestingly enough, the Russians 
seem to have all the maneuverability and 
we have much less maneuverability. We are 
really so self-conscious about this new “dirty 
tricks world” that we are always looking 
around to some secretary or other or to 
some boss or other to see if it is O. K. to do 
something. And all of us in this game are 
trying to do exactly the same thing at the 
same time to everybody everywhere. And 
that isn’t the way the war is going to 
be won. We have to have flexibility and 
maneuverability; and if a message or idea 
of psychological warfare is applicable to the 
French, that does not mean that exactly 
the same thing has to be applicable to the 
Yugoslavs. 

The three big ingredients of psychological 
warfare are (1) money, (2) no holds barred, 
and (3) no questions asked. I look to my 
great pal and colleague, now Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Edward Ware Barrett, and ask 
him if he feels quite free on the no holds 
barred and no questions asked. The poor 
guy is just in a terrible swivet all the time. 
Yet of all the incumbents who have held that 
post, with the strait-jacket factory in the 
next block, I think he has done the most 
absolutely extraordinary job. When you see 
anything adverse about the Voice of America 
or Ed in the press, take it from me “it ain’t 
so.” He is doing a terrific job under condi- 
tions which are absolutely insupportable. 

There is an important job to be done, and 
no one way of doing it. In this labyrinth 


that we are in, there is just one thing that 
is absolutely sure: that if world war III is 
to be avoided without appeasement, psycho- 
logical warfare ranks on a par with dynamic 
diplomacy and the defense effort as an out- 
standing weapon. 
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Senator Smit. Are we in danger of losing 
the psychological war? I think we should 
accept the fact that we are in danger of 
losing it. Although in saying that I want to 
pay the same high tribute to my friend Ei 
Barrett that C. D. Jackson has just paid him. 
He has done a magnificent job, but I believe 
that he has an enormous job ahead of him 
still to do. 

As I have studied this problem and, as a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate, I have been dealing with the 
war side as well as the psychological side of 
military defense. I agree with Mr. Jackson 
that ideological warfare, this battle for the 
minds of men, is just as important if not 
more important than military preparedness. 
Unless we can win the battle for the minds 
of men, the other war might well be lost. 

The reason we are in this difficulty, as I 
see it, is that the Russians, by their very 
astute propaganda, have tended to isolate the 
United States from the rest of the world be- 
cause of their particular hatred of us. They 
have tried to present a picture to the world 
of a conflict between, on the one hand, Rus- 
sian communism which is aimed at helping 
the poor downtrodden peoples to be liber- 
ated, as against what they call capitalistic, 
imperialistic, wealthy America. The issue is 
totally wrong and we all know it. But they 
have been very successful in convincing an 
area of the world that is not as familiar with 
us as possibly some of the western part of 
Europe is. 

May I illustrate this point by telling about 
a session that I attended in Dublin just this 
last fall at the Interparliamentary Congress, 
where we had representatives from 40 na- 
tions. Part of the program called for each 
nation to state his case before the rest of us. 
That show was stolen by the representatives 
of the Far East, who said to us: You western 
powers are missing this picture, because we 
don’t understand practically anything that 
you are talking about. You have to tell us 
what you mean more effectively, more practi- 
cally. We can’t understand why you are 
throwing surplus away when people are 
starving in other overpopulated areas of the 
world. We don’t want to become tools of 
the Russian Communists, but we are in dan- 
ger of having our people pull us there, be- 
cause of the great promises which these peo- 
ple are making. And you're not meeting 
that issue. 

I was shocked. I felt that I shouldn't re- 
sent their statements. I knew it wasn’t true, 
but I realized that we hadn't sold them the 
big issue before the world, and that we had 
to do it almost immediately. That issue is 
simply this: That we who have inherited the 
traditions of human freedom from our an- 
cestors who came over here—freedom of the 
press, of religion, of free speech—have not 
made it clear that that is the big issue of the 
world, as opposed to totalitarian strength. 
An atheistic Marxism as opposed to the west- 
ern traditions of freedom under Almighty 
God. That is the job we have to do. If we 
can once get to the world that this is the 
issue they'll take it. I haven’t the slightest 
doubt that they'll take it. The question is 
how? 

May I suggest that the way to get at it is 
the way that Colonel Eddy suggested a min- 
ute ago. We have to spearhead a missionary 
crusade of people who are willing to go to 
these countries and do what the Russians 
have done. The Russians sent their scouts 
into these countries before they tried to do 
anything else to find out the cause of unrest 
and dissatisfaction, and to show how they, 
with their communism, would meet those 
needs of unrest and dissatisfaction. We have 
got to do exactly the same thing. We have got 
to go into those countries with a crusade and 
understand what the people’s problems are 
on the ground—to find out what they are, 
and then indicate, by the proper method of 
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missionaries, educators, and other people, 
that we are prepared to sell our traditions of 
freedom on that basis. I haven't the slight- 
est doubt that if we can make that approach 
we can win this war. 

We mustn't be isolated as the one cham- 
pion of freedom, whatever that might be, to 
people who don’t understand it. They are 
weighing whether it would be wiser to get 
under the iron curtain or take the American 
side in this contest, and some are saying that 
they think it might be better to be neutral. 
How can anybody be neutral when the issue 
is freedom against slavery? That is the thing 
we have got to get across. 

I think we are doing it; I think Ed Barrett 
is moving into thai area. But Ican't empha- 
size too strongly the need for this living mis- 
sionary crusade to tell the people of the world 
the kind of freedom that our ancestors gave 
us. They fought, bled, and died so that we 
would have what we have in this country, and 
what the western nations have. We mustn’t 
be left isolated. We must be willing to say 
that this freedom is the freedom of the west- 
ern nations. 

I have said to Ed that I wish we could 
change the Voice of America, much as I honor 
that, to the Voice of Freedom, to the Voice of 
the Free Peoples of Asia, of Europe, of Scan- 
dinavian countries, of Switzerland, of any 
area ot the world that is free, and keep that 
voice going, going, going until the issue is 
clearly stated and understood. 

Mr. Krock. Mr. Barrett, in connection with 
defeatism as a danger, do you think that a 
tendency to emphasize the faults in our sys- 
tem to the young rather than to emphasize 
a feeling of pride in our achievements, an 
attraction to professions of idealism under 
other systems, had something to do with the 
creation of this symptom? 

Mr. BarretTr. I suspect so. I think domes- 
tically that the tendency to examine our own 
faults is as healthy as it can be. Over the 


long pull it is one of the things that make 
us strong. But I think that in times of 
national danger like this we had better stand 
off and look at the country and realize how 


well we have done. I think that we should 
look more at the plus side, less at the nega- 
tive side, and realize that we as a Nation 
have made tremendous progress inter- 
nationally as well as nationally. We only 
got to our present role in world affairs at 
the time of the start of lend-lease and 
through the last war. Since then has come 
the Marshall plan with all that it did to 
bolster morale of Europe. 

We don't realize how much progress we 
have made and how much ground we have 
for a feeling of confidence, pride, and de- 
termination. We should show more of this 
side to the world, and less of the side of self- 
criticism and squabbling among ourselves, 

Truth is an extremely powerful weapon. 
We are now beginning to reap the dividends 
from the fact that we are believed, because 
we have stuck to the truth in our official 
propaganda output, whereas other powers are 
not believed. That has become particularly 
apparent in the last 6 months. The Soviets 
put on an enormously intensive campaign 
to try to prove that we were the aggressors 
in Korea. That campaign has failed dis- 
mally in most of the world, and it backfired 
badly because it prcved to millions of once- 
credulous people that the Kremlin group was 
a group of incredible liars. The fact that 
we had built up credibility for the Voice 
of America and other official channels of 
the United States has paid off, is paying off, 
and will pay off. The truth can be used to 
build up confidence, “spunk,” and determina- 
tion in the free world. The truth can be 
used to enlist a really enthusiastic desire 
for cooperation with us in the cause of the 
free world. The truth can be used to under- 
mine and disprove the Soviet lies in other 
free nations. The truth can be used to erect 
barriers against further Communist aggres- 


sion on both sides of the iron curtain. The 
truth can be used to build up a spirit of 
resistance. 

On the strait-jacket point, I admit that it 
is difficult to carry on an information service 
within the structure of the United States 
Government, bound by all United States 
Government policies. But as far as the offi- 
cial Voice of America is concerned, I don't 
know how it could be otherwise. The Voice 
is going to be interpreted as the official voice 
of America regardless of where it is located 
in Washington, and what it says is going to 
be interpreted as a commitment of this 
Government wherever it is located. 

There has been a healthy recognition of 
possible limitations of this situation in the 
organization of a committee for free Europe 
by a group of private citizens, which is not 
an official voice of the Government. One 
of the great things that has happened in 
that field is that a number of individuals 
have put the heat on C. D. Jackson to per- 
suade him to take over that very difficult 
job. There is nothing more healthy in the 
entire psychological-warfare fleld than his 
appointment. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Barrett, there is an- 
other part of your work—the exchange of 
students between countries—that I have 
been interested in for many years. It fur- 
thers the idea of giving others personal con- 
tact with our own people here. Could you 
tell us how that is developing? I am sure 
this audience at Princeton would be glad 
to know more abous it. 

Mr. Barrett. There has been no more out- 
standing champion in the entire field of ex- 
changing persons than Senator SmMitH. He 
has been a pioneer in the field and a con- 
sistent supporter. 

I am convinced, after some skepticism, 
that it does pay off, and in a big way. We 
are seeing proof of it right now in many 
parts of Latin America. Students brought 
here 10 or 15 years ago are now emerging 
in positions of leadership. We have seen 
how Latin American countries have placed 
their confidence in this country, are all work- 
ing together in the UN, and so on. 

That program is moving along at a rapid 
rate. There will be about 8,000 persons ex- 
changed between this country and others 
within the next year. There is one shift in 
emphasis within the program. It is a shift 
to leadership groups, including student lead- 
ers, to people who are in touch with a great 
many individuals—editors, labor leaders, and 
so on. That shift was made because we ob- 
viously reap quicker dividends from that 
kind of group than from concentration on 
the others. There are those who say that 
this kind of program is only long-term in its 
effect. I deny that. 

One quick illustration. There is today in 
Germany a young labor leader, who made a 
trip here 8 months ago. He addresses audi- 
ences throughout Germany and starts each 
speech with these words: “When I sailed into 
New York harbor, I sneered at the Statue 
of Liberty as an empty symbol; when I sailed 
out 3 months later, I bowed to the old lady 
because I found she really stood for some- 
thing fine ani decent and strong.” That 
is the reason for my enthusiasm for that 
part of the program. 

Mr. JacKSON. The student exchange pro- 
gram is absolutely right. One of the basic 
criticisms that can be leveled at American 
propaganda is that it is frequently not on 
the human level. There are geographical 
reasons for that; it is very difficult to be hu- 
man via a microphone and a radio wave. 
But whenever we can get on the human 
level—an American to another human be- 
ing—we score 100 points just automatically, 
The more of it that can be done the better. 
If the Fulbright funds are ever in danger 
of being extinguished, I hope that Senator 
SmirH sees to it that they are replenished 
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mighty quick. All of that activity is 
splendid, because it is human. 

Mr. Eppy. We have got to get more people 
telling the truth on our side, all the dope 
fiends and all the peddlers and all the cute 
throats who hate Russian domination. We 
need Franco and Tito and Mao and all of 
them, and we can’t tell them apart by the 
color of their eyes. 

Mr. DULLEs. We are not really novices in 
this fleld. I go back quite a long way, to 
World War I, when a great Princeton presi- 
cent, then President of the United States, 
was a master in this field. I happened to be 
at the other end of the line in Berne, Switzer- 
land, during the build-up of psychological 
warfare when truth and tricks were mixed 
together. Wilson, in a masterful way, was 
able to divide the Kaiser and his military 
leaders from the German people. Before the 
radio and all the modern gadgets of inter- 
communication with peoples, he was able, by 
the use of this weapon of psychological war- 
fare, to bring the First World War to a close 
when the German armies were still intact 
on French soil. 

How did he do it? He did it because he 
was able to divide and conquer, to show 
the German people that they had nothing 
more to fight for, and they gave up their 
support of the armed forces in the field. 
The 14 points and his negotiations brought 
the war to a close when the fighting forces 
were still intact. I think that is certainly 
the most masterful achievement in the field 
of psychological warfare in this century. 

We can use the same tactics today. Those 
12 men in the Kremlin can be divided from 
the Russian people, and they can be di- 
vided from the satellites, from the people of 
the satellite countries. One of the most able 
moves in the field of psychological war- 
fare came the other day from Yugoslavia 
(and revealed that maybe our Communist 
friends will be able to help us, too) when 
Tito pointed out that Stalin was a retro- 
grade, that Stalin was no longer the one 
that had a right to speak even for com- 
munism. There we have a wedge driven. 
We have many other ways in which we can 
drive a wedge between the rulers and the 
satellites and the people whom they op- 
press. We can go back to Woodrow Wilson 
to help us do it. 

Mr. Jackson. In line with this extraor- 
dinary kaleidoscope of truths, half-truths, 
and untruths, if anyone in this audience 
were suddenly asked to step up to one of Ed 
Barrett’s microphones (or one of the Radio 
Free Europe microphones) and speak to all! of 
these countries, how would you describe the 
enemy? You would have a perfectly ter- 
rible time. Would you say it is the Krem- 
lin, the Politburo, communism, Stalinism, 
Marxist-Leninism, totalitarianism, etc.? 
What the people in this racket have got to 
realize, and what you have to realize, is 
that we must be terribly smart. We have to 
be smarter than we have sometimes been in 
the past. If you decide for instance to at- 
tack Stalin’s Russian imperial tyranny, that 
goes for Yugoslavia; but if you start open- 
ing your mouth shouting just communism 
at the enemy, you can't say that to the 
Yugoslavs. We expect those Communists 
possibly to die for us this summer. You 
cannot, out of one corner of your mouth, say, 
“Get in there and fight, boys,” and out of 
the other corner of your mouth try to de- 
stroy communism to the Yugoslavs. It's a 
terribly complicated business. 

Mr. Krock. In this morning’s newspaper 
(the name of which I shall not mention) 
was a dispatch from a British correspondent 
in India who had just been in China. He 
describes Mao Tse-tung as follows: Though 
he takes long views, he is nonetheless a firm 
believer in what he calls Marxist-Leninism. 
He will accept coalitions, he regards-some of 
Chang's capitalists as his present friends, he 
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wants to encourage private enterprise, he 
recognizes the bourgeoisie as a permanent 
element in society, he does not contemplate 
rural collectivism, etc. What of that, Colonel 
Eddy? 

Mr. Eppy. It doesn’t mean anything at all 
to me. It seems to me that there is only one 
thing we can be sure of—that in each nation 
of the world these people want to be free 
from domination, free to misgovern them- 
selves, to ruin themselves, to damn them- 
selves, to be Democrats or Populists. We 
must appeal to them and say that if they 
want to stay free we will help them. 

Senator SMITH. I was in the Far East a 
year ago and went through a number of the 
areas out there and talked to many of the 
people. I was in Japan, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, Korea, and Hong Kong. The only 
thing that people were talking about there 
was to be free to express their own indi- 
vidualities, and not to be exploited by any 
greater power. They were critical of what 
they called impertalism and colonialism; they 
were critical of the United States because 
they said we had been the partners of those 
who had been guilty of these things in the 
Far East. What they wanted was to be free 
for self-expression and all they wanted from 
us was assistance in getting that freedom. 

I agree with what Mr. Eddy said. I think 
that what comes from Mao is simply coming 
from Moscow. We know that China was 
conquered by Moscow. We know that there 
must be millions of people in China today 
who are yearning to be free just as much 
as those in these other countries. The ques- 
tion in my mind is whether we are going to 
win the confidence of the people in Asia who 
want to be free. There’s where our danger 
is—the great masses of people in the Far East 
who don’t understand us adequately. As I 
said earlier, we need a real crusade to tell 
them what it is all about and give tr >m what 
they are yearning for. 

I have been in contact with Mr. Dulles’ 
brother, John Foster Dulles '08, very closely 
in the last few months. The wonderful job 
that he has done in Japan is worthy of our 
consideration all through here in his efforts 
to convey to the Japanese people our eager- 
ness to give them the kind of freedom they 
want. To work cut a peace treaty and yet 
give them the protection they need to pre- 
vent their being overrun by this Russian 
menace. 

I think Mr. Barrett will agree with me that 
it is different from the problem in Western 
Europe. 

It is something we have got to face with 
courage, realizing this yearning for freedom 
and the necessity of the United States prop- 
erly interpreting that freedom to them, We 
must understand their problems and not 
sit in an ivory tower here and say that be- 
cause we are free, therefore you ought to be 
free. It can’t be done that way. It has to 
be done by personal contact, personal under- 
standing and the man-to-man approach. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp; I include the following article 
from the February 1951 issue of Sales 


Management, the magazine of market- 
ing: 
Do CorPoRATION LOBBYISTS SWARM OVER 
CapPpiIToL HILL? 


(By Jerome Shoenfeld) 


(The results of a congressional inquiry 
may disappoint the public and perhaps 
amaze most businessmen. Here's a report 
on how much corporations have spent and 
for what.) 

From much that’s being written, you get 
the impression that the head of a company 
spends most of his time, not to mention his 
company’s money, crusading. His cru- 
sades—at best indirectly, often remotely 
and sometimes not at all—sell his com- 
pany’s products or reduce its costs; their 
connection with the earnings statement can 
be perceived only by the elite policy makers, 
not by mere operating men. He crusades 
because he’s scared; scared of socialism, of 
government extravagance, of labor, of regu- 
lation. In command of a great company, 
he finds ever so much money to indulge his 
personal neuroses by mailing books all over 
the county, blanketing the press with insti- 
tutional ads. As for himself, has he any- 
thing else, really, to do? 

The caricature gets a suggestion of accu- 
racy, perhaps, from the literature circulated 
by the publicity staffs of associations to 
which most of the big companies contribute, 
There were the irate and, so to speak, red- 
faced ads exploding that free enterprise is 
breaking down; there are the more recent 
patronizing ads featuring two men, one ina 
business suit and the other in overalls, in 
which the terms “profits,” “free enterprise,” 
“sales costs,” “high productivity,” etc., are 
explained or defended. Whether it’s the 
business suit or the overalls that’s talking, 
is sometimes made clear by the presence or 
absence of grammar. There are also the 
booklets on all sorts of things—taxes, labor 
law, etc., and the books, among which, in 
the past year, John Flynn's the Road Ahead, 
has taken the lead. 

Rarely does the picture fit anybody you 
meet, even though he happens to be the 
chairman of some board. He doesn’t sound 
or look like a canned institutional ad, even 
when the conversation shifts to the insti- 
tutional subject matter; he’s more likely to 
have some angle, which, plausible or silly, 
is his own and interesting. And, despite 
the great war, of books, booklets and ads, 
by now it’s probably a rare company chief 
who isn’t in some way working with the 
Government or who hadn't been during the 
war. 


GROUP INFLUENCE 


“Our investigation,” declares the report of 
the House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities issued on January 1, “has con- 
vinced us that the business of influencing 
legislation is dominated by group effort, and 
that individual activities by persons known 
as lobbyists are subordinate. 
money expended to influence legislation is 
spent on pamphleteering or advertising to 
obtain legislative aims.” 

Previously, the House committee had pub- 
lished a booklet, Expenditures by Corpora- 
tions To Influence Legislation, in which ma- 
jor companies tell what propaganda they've 
circulated, what propaganda ads they’ve pub- 
lished, etc. Company by company, you get 
the answers to a long series of questions, 
Going through about 500 pages of tables, 
you come out with the impression that most 
of the big companies most of the time mind 
their own business. Their crusades are usu- 
ally close to home: power companies against 
public power, railroads against some twist 
in the regulations, ordinary vendors against 
a sales tax, liquor companies against the 
WCTU. 

The questions by the committee covered: 
(1) trips to Washington; (2) maintenance 
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of District of Columbia offices; (3) distribu- 
tion of literature dealing with legislative 
matters; (4) institutional ads of the same 
kind; (5) contributions to various propa- 
ganda agencies; (6) lobbying expenditures 
not covered otherwise. 

Take the expenditures for institutional 
ads. Detroit Edison from 1947 through 1949 
spent more than $200,000, but didn’t re- 
port where or why. Late in 1948 Ford placed 
displays in each Washington, D. C., news- 
paper, repeating the testimony of one of its 
executives before a congressional committee. 
General Electric didn’t report to the Lobby- 
ing Committee; General Motors, which cir- 
culates pamphlets, dfdn’t advertise; Georgia 
Power reported upward of $100,000 spent as 
“its share of the electric companies’ advertis- 
ing program” (presumably run by N. W. 
Ayer & Sons, Inc., over CBS). Gulf Oil placed 
seven ads in 1940, spending $150 on the aver- 
age, “favoring business profits.” Interna- 
tional Latex merely cites five editorials that 
it republished, not listing the papers that 
were favored nor telling how much it spent. 


LISTS ADVERTISING COSTS 


Ohio Edison’s tabulation covers nine and 
one-half pages. The business goes to dailies 
and weeklies within its territories. Its sub- 
ject matter has two themes: public power 
and creeping socialism. In addition to its 
own advertisements, the company through 
the last 4 years spent around $70,000 ex- 
plained thus: “payments to N. W. Ayers & 
Sons, Inc., Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa., the advertising agency that is conduct- 
ing the electric companies’ advertising pro- 
gram in various magazines having national 
circulation and radio broadcasts over CBS 
network.” 

Early in 1948 Schenley spent $279,370 on 
one ad: An ad that appeared in “daily news- 
papers throughout the country, in licensed 
beverage business papers and magazines, 
financial newspapers and magazines, news 
and press magazines, and similar publica- 
tions.” It dealt with the Luckman Commit- 
tee, which was tying up the grain supply. 
This spring it spent $14,000 in business 
papers to urge liquor dealers to fight the ex- 
cise tax. 

These are some of the big ones. Most 
concerns do little or no advertising, the com. 
mittee’s tabulation indicates, If the reports 
are accurate and representative, companies 
don't stray far from business. The greatest 
spenders are the utilities, which are the 
rarest among product advertisers. 

Several companies spend a lot of money 
for books and pamphlets, chiefly about so- 
cialism, published by such organizations as 
American Enterprise Association, America’s 
Future, Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, Constitution and Free Enterprise 
Foundation, Economists National Committee 
for Economic Policy, Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, Public Affairs Institute, 
etc. Copies go to dealers, to employees, to 
executives, sometimes to customers. Hear- 
ings brought out that the organizations try 
hard to sell bulk subscriptions. One gets 
the impression that, with a few exceptions, 
company chiefs are prompted not so much by 
their own crusading zeal as that of the ener- 
getic publishers. Among companies that re- 
ported the distribution of this literature 
were: 

Allied Chemical, to supervisors; American 
Gas, “office use”; A. T. & T., evidently for 
the company library, judging by the smaii 
amount spent; Armco Steel, employees, su< 
pervisors, executives; Carolina Power, per- 
sonnel, stockholders, “other friends”; Central 
Power & Light, employees; Champion Spark 
Plug, to people who request; Chrysler, not 
reporting recipients; Columbus & Southern 
Ohio Electric, employees, stockholders, and 
visitors in company lobby. 

Literature circulated by companies con- 
sists mostly of stuff written by their own 
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staffs or ad agencies and deals with things 
they’re directly interested in. Here are some 
examples of big spenders: 

A. T. & T.: Its officials have repeatedly 
testified before various committees and com- 
missions. The company circulated their tes- 
timony, chiefly to the press, This is simply a 
service to the reporters. Testimony also 
goes to people within the organization di- 
rectly interested and to interested Govern- 
ment officials. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: Its officials 
make speeches, which are circulated, among 
others, to newspapers—again a service. 

Detroit Edison: Literature from just about 
everywhere, mostly for the help and the cus- 
tomers. 

Erie Railroad: All sorts of literature, dis- 
tributed almost everywhere—employees, civic 
associations, papers, etc. 

Ford: Dealers get testimony before Con- 
gress. 

General Motors: For dealers, the testimony 
of C. E. Wilson; company booklets reprint- 
ing radio speeches to a list of 30,000; com- 
pany Official speeches to dealers, Congress- 
men, employees, papers, etc. One of the 
greatest spenders. 

RCA: Company testimony goes to the press, 
licensed stations, distributors, etc.—dis- 
tinctly a service. 

Schenley: Press releases prepared by Carl 
Byoir distributed nationally; literature on 
excises, grain allocations, etc., sent to dis- 
tributors. Some press releases get special 
distribution, for instance to the labor or the 
medical press. 

Most of the money consists of contribu- 
tions. The average big company joins cham- 
bers of commerce and trade associations all 
over the place. From the tables, you can 
see that there are thousands of them. 


What corporations spent on lobby ads 


Name of corporation and total 
expenditures reported under 
Federal Lobbying Act (Jan. 
1, 1947-June 30, 1950): 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 


Aluminum Co. of America 
American Automobile Insur- 


American Can Co 
American & Foreign Power 


American Gas & Electric Corp. 

American Gas & Electric Serv- 
ice Corp 

American Power & Light Co 

American Telephone & Tele- 


American Tobacco Co 
American Viscose Corp 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co 
Armco Steel Corp 


Armstrong Cork Co 

Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Beech Aircraft Corp 
Belden Manufacturing Co 
Bethlehem Steel Corp 


Burroughs Adding Machine 

Carolina Power & Light Co. 
(North Carolina) 

Celanese Corp. of America 

Central Power & Light Co. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co... 


Cities Service Co 


Name of corporation—Continued 


Connecticut Light & Power 
Consolidated Edison Co. 
New York, Inc 
Consolidated Vultee Corp 
Consumer Power Co. (Michi- 


Continental Can Co., Inc 
Curtiss-Wright Corp 


Delaware Power & Light Co... 
Detroit Edison Co. (Michigan) - 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd. 
Du Pont, E. I. de Nemours_.-.. 
Eastman Kodak Co 

Electric Power & Light Corp 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co., Ltd 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co_. 
Florida Power & Light Co 
Ford Motor Co 

Fruehauf Trailer Co 

General Electric Co' 

General Motors Corp 

Georgia Power Co-....---..,-.- 
Goodrich, B. F., Co 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Great Northern Ry. Co 

Gulf Oil Corp 

Harnischfeger Corp 

Humbie Oil & Refiniug Co-.-.. 
Tilinois Central R. R. Co 
Indianapolis Power & Light 


Inland Steel Co 

International Elevator Co 
International Harvester Co 
International Hydro-Electric 


International Paper Co 

International Telephone 
Telegraph Co 

Jersey Central Power & Light 


Johns-Manville 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp... 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 


Kaiser-Frazer Corp 
Kaiser Industries, Inc 


Middle West Corp 
Monongahela Power Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
Montana Power Co 
Montgomery Ward Co 
Mountain States Power Co 


1$61,309.58 expended by General Electric 
Co. for distribution of a questionnaire “How 
Would You Revise Our Labor Laws?” not in- 
cluded in this total. The fact that the exe 
penditure had been made was announced 
in a “Schedule B” filed at the same time as 
the quarterly lobby report in April 1949, but 
GE did not include the amount on the form 
as an expenditure stating: “The company 
does not believe that such publication comes 
within the purview of the Federal Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act since no opinion was 
expressed and no position taken or advo- 
cated one way or the other on the question 
listed.” 


Name of corporation—Continued 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp 
National Dairy Products Corp_ 
National Distillers Products 


National Power & Light Co__- 
National Steel Corp__..._._-- 
New York Airbrake Co___-.-.. 
New York Central R. R. Co___. 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co 
North American Co 


Northern Pacific Ry. Co 
Owens Illinois Glass Co__.----. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co 
Pacific Power & Light Co 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 


Pennsylvania Electric Co__.... - 

Pennsylvania Power & Light 
laa cinnk ecetcihn dei paca tach 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co 


Philadelphia Electric Co__..--. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co_... -____- 
Potomac Electric Power Co... - 
Procter & Gamble Co___..___- 

Public Service Co. of Colorado_ 

Public Service Co. of Indiana, 


Public Service Co. 
Hampshire 

Public Service Corp. of New 
Jersey (Public Service Elec- 
Pe nC OED ihitachactia. anes 

Public Service Co. of Okla- 


of New 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co_ 

Puliman, Inc 

Radio Corp. of America_-__-_-__- 

Reading Co., The 

Republic Steel Corp 

Reynolds, R. J., Tobacco Co_-_- 

Schenley Distillers Corp 

Seagram & Sons, Inc_-.-_----- 

Sears, Roebuck Co 

Shell Oil Corp 

Singer Manufacturing Co 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc__- 

Southern California Edison 
Co., 


168, 957. 22 


5, 721. 84 


14, 669. 01 
Southern Railway Co 122. 78 
Southwestern Gas & Electric 

12, 728. 95 
Standard Oil Co. of California. .....___ 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)... 2,000.00 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). ..--....- - 
Sun Oil Co 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. --__--_-_- 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri. ..._..--__ 
Union Pacific R. R. Co 

United Gas Improvement Co 

United States Gypsum Co 

U ‘ted States Rubber Co 

United States Steel Corp 

Utah Power & Light Co 

Virginia Electric & Power Co 

Washington Water Power Co., 


Westinghouse Electric Corp 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 18,375. 67 


776, 466. 02 

Source: “Expenditures by Corporations to 

Influence Legislation,” by House Lobbying 
Committee. 
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Totals reported in response to questionnaire 








Corpora- 
tions re- 
porting ex- Amount 
penditures 
Subdivision (a)...........-. 66 $227, 256. 62 
Subdivision (b)...........-- 7 346, 807. 65 
. ‘ - \f 1,811, 850. 24 
Subdivision (c).............- 65 | 377, 301.31 
Subdivision (d).............- 31 2, 013, 369. 72 
Subdivision (e)............-- 125 | 26, 941, 452. 57 
Subdivision (f).............- 37 406, 787. 27 
Cen AOR icici secant | 32, 124, 835. 38 


The Bankers’ Observation of the Value of 
Soil Conservation District Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a speech made by Mr. E. F. Vick- 
ers on November 20, 1950, before the 
Georgia Association of Soil Conservation 
District Supervisors. Mr. Vickers is 
presiden* of the Citizens Bank & Trust 
Co., of Bainbridge, Ga., and former presi- 
dent of the Georgia Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

The speech follows: 


They say that an honest confession is good 
for the soul. Most of the progress I have 
ever made has been forced upon me. I say 
that, not with pride, but with shame and 
regret. 

Three years ago I was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Georgia Bankers Association. 
That meant that at the next convention I 
would be elected president. Shortly there- 
after I was requested to attend a soil-con- 
servation district award meeting, make a 
speech on soil conservation, and deliver the 
awards. If I had been asked to make a 
speech on astronomy, or the fourth dimen- 
sion, or the nth degree, I would not have 
been any more at sea. There I was, running 
a bank with resources of $3,500,000, with 
half of my loans to farmers, and utterly 
ignorant of the fact that our country, our 
State, and our Nation are suffering untold 
damages from soil erosion, exhaustion, and 
depletion, and likewise ignorant of the fact 
that a remedy is at hand. Do not misunder- 
stand me—I do not think that my feeble 
efforts since that time have corrected the 
situation or made any great contribution 
toward its correction. I do say that I have 
become alive to the importance and impli- 
cations of the subject and am doing my best 
to make up for lost time. 

My subject is entitled “The Bankers’ Ob- 
servation of the Value of Soil Conservation 
District Work.” 

I may have approached this subject from 
the wrong angle—I took it to mean that Iam 
to appraise the appreciation of the banking 
fraternity of the value of soil-conservation 
district work, and my remarks will be predi- 
cated accordingly. 

Before I conclude I hope that I shall con- 
vince myself and you that the average 
banker does have an appreciation of the 
value of soil-conservation district work, even 
though there is much room for improve- 
ment. 


The first genuine broad public interest in 
the conservation of natural resources was 
stimulated by Theodore Roosevelt during 
his Presidency. Attention was given, how- 
ever, principally to plans for conserving min- 
eral, forest, and water resources, and no of- 
ficial attention was directed to the conser- 
vation of the soil until 1929. 

In that year the Department of Agriculture 
began setting up erosion-control experi- 
ment stations and an intensive study of soil 
erosion was commenced. In 1933, when the 
depression was adding to the farmer's dif- 
ficulties, the Soil Erosion Service was set up 
in the Department of the Interior, and it 
began operation of erosion-control demon- 
strations in problem areas. 

In 1935, this service was transferred by 
act of Congress to the Department of Agri- 
culture, and its name changed to Soil Con- 
servation Service. This Service is purely a 
technical agency, staffed by soil scientists, 
engineers, biologists, chemists, hydrologists, 
agronomists, and other specialists, whose 
services are available to other Federal, State, 
and local agencies, which are engaged in 
promoting the soil-conservation movement. 
Through its research, educational activities, 
and on-the-job cooperation it has provided 
the basic leadership for the whole move- 
ment. 

Today, under this national program, 48 
States, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Ha- 
waii, and Alaska have passed enabling acts 
for the establishment of soil-conservation 
districts. Nearly 2,300 local districts are in 
operation embracing approximately 1,205,- 
000,000 acres and 4,661,000 farms. Approxi- 
mately 240,000,000 acres of the farm land 
included in the local districts have been cov- 
ered by individual farm-conservation plans 
totaling approximately 873,000. A conserva- 
tion plan, based on the needs and capacities 
of the land, and the means of the farmer, 
has been made for each farm. The practices 
called for by the plans have been put into 
effect on nearly 121,000,000 acres of this land. 

The soil-conservation law of Georgia is 
found in Georgia laws of 1937, pages 377 to 
404, as amended Georgia laws 1945, pages 190 
and 191, and Georgia laws 1949, pages 584 to 
587. These laws deal largely with the crea- 
tion of the State committee, define its func- 
tions and powers, with the creation of the 
districts, and the appointment and election 
of supervisors. Throughout it all is the feel- 
ing of utter democracy that inheres in all 
of it. ‘ 

Now as to the banker's role in all this vast 
movement. 

The American Bankers’ Association, 
through its agricultural commission, has 
given a great deal of time and study to soil 
conservation, and has prepared and dis- 
tributed a considerable amount of valuable 
literature on the subject to its members. Its 
1946 program for country banks, issued Jan- 
uary 7, 1946, lists soil conservation as item 
No. 1, and states, with respect thereto, that 
the support of soil conservation should be 
a Nation-wide effort of organized banking. 

The then chairman of this commission, C. 
W. Bailey, president, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn., is one of the earliest and 
most ardent supporters of conservation. As 
proof of the fact that he practices what he 
preaches, it can be said that his bank has 
pioneered in soil conservation loans, and is 
actively and aggressively encouraging farm- 
ers to adopt better farming practices. In this 
connection his bank distributed in Septem- 
ber 1945, to the farmers in the community 
a very fine 4-page pamphlet captioned, “Take 
Care of the Soil—It Will Take Care of You,” 
which explains in simple language the need 
for soil conservation, the procedure to be fol- 
lowed by the farmer for having his farm sur- 
veyed, and the benefits of soil conservation. 
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The pamphlet also urges the farmer to dis- 
cuss with the bank any financing that might 
be needed in the program, and in this con- 
nection the following statement is included: 
“The men who manage this bank think that 
there is nothing more important in farming 
than building up the soils * * * and 
keeping them productive.” It is interesting 
to reflect that Mr. Bailey has served with 
distinction as president of the American 
Bankers Association and is now much in de- 
mand as a speaker on agricultural subjects. 

The agricultural commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association has recently is- 
sued a booklet outlining the entire soil prob- 
lem from the point of view of what the 
bankers can, and should, do about it, and 
how they should proceed in fulfilling their 
obligations in this respect. This booket, en- 
titled: “What Bankers Can Do About Soil 
Conservation,” is highly recommended as a 
“must” in the files of all banks. 

The contributions of two of the Federal 
Reserve banks to the soil conservation 
program have been outstanding, and the 
probabilities are that, as a result, the bankers 
in their respective districts have a much 
clearer realization of the importance of con- 
servation, and their responsibility in the 
program. These banks are the Federal Re- 
serve Banks of Cleveland and St. Louis. 
Both of these banks have on their staffs ag- 
ricultural economists who are intimately 
familiar with the,soils and soil problems of 
their respective districts, and who devote 
their full time to the development of pro- 
grams to acquaint the bankers of the need 
for soil conservation and improvement, 

I would be doing my friends over at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta a great in- 
justice if I should not say that it, too, has 
for several years been an earnest advocate 
of soil conservation. It has two agricul- 
tural economists who are very capable and 
well informed nd are always available when 
they can be of service in the cause. Their 
Bankers Farm Bulletin, which is published 
monthly, constantly exerts in favor of soil 
conservation. 

Many State bankers associations have taken 
an active part in furthering the banker's 
participation in soil conservation. As evi- 
dence of this is the fact that the Kentucky 
Bankers Association recently decided to 
spend $10,000 a year for three years to pro- 
motg¢ good farming practices in Kentucky. 
Further, the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation has been very active in urging bank- 
ers to attend a special five-day course in 
agronomy and farm management designed 
especially for them, which is being offered 
by the Agricultural College of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Numerous other State bankers asso- 
ciations have also taken positive action on 
the subject. 

Clearing house associations in many com- 
munities are taking a realistic view of the 
problem, as is shown by the decision made 
in April 1945, by the St. Joseph, Mo., asso- 
ciation, to earmark for soil conservation 
loans $500,000 of its $7,500,000 postwar credit 
pool, 

There is no question that perhaps thou- 
sands of individual banks have management 
that is alert to the opportunities and obli- 
gations presented to the banks in the soil 
conservation movement. We know in count- 
less communities scattered throughout the 
land, the banker is among the leaders of, 
and very active in soil conservation work. 
A great many banks have farm specialists on 
their staffs, and are therefore in a good posi- 
tion to embark on this comparatively new 
type of lending. However, the everage coun- 
try banker has been accustomed to making 
the conventional type of farm loans, such 
as feed, seed, and crop loans, which are 
usually short term, He does, of course, make 
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some long-term mortgage loans, but these 
are generally on the best farms and to the 
best credit risks. Soil conservation loans 
will fall in between the conventional short- 
term loan and the long-term mortgage loan, 
as they will generally require three to ten 
year maturities. They will also require a 
knowledge and understanding of the con- 
servation program of the farmer, and of the 
loan repayment possibilities of the program. 
In other words, the country banker will have 
to acquire the know-how to make a type 
of loan he is probably not familiar with. 
The great danger in this situation is that 
too many bankers may feel it is too much 
trouble and effort to take on these loans on 
the theory that some other lender will take 
care of the prospective borrower. The bank- 
ing profession should never permit this to 
happen, as the inevitable result will probably 
be the familiar cry that the banks are not 
doing their job. In this event the Govern- 
ment would probably feel it must take over 
the soil conservation financing job, and pri- 
vate banking would receive another set-back. 
Therefore, in the final analysis, the job of 
the banker in the soil conservation program 
must be done by the individual banks. 

For many of the statistics used, many of 
the thoughts expressed, and much of the 
language employed in the foregoing, I am 
indebted to a book, Soil Conservation and 
the Banker, by George H. Emde, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland. To the au- 
thor of this book I express my apologies for 
any liberties I took and my thanks for the 
pleasure I had in reading ‘t. 

Frankly, I think that .-he Georgia Bankers 
Association was among the first of the State 
associations to acquire an adequate appre- 
ciation of the importance of the whole mat- 
ter—the loss or exhaustion of soil and the 
importance of preventive measures. It start- 
ed its system of awards to soil conservation 
district cooperators in 1943 and since that 
time it has held 26 meetings and has given 
2,007 awards to farmers who have made the 
necessary 90 points out of a possible 100 and 
have achieved some proficiency in each of the 
listed practices. 

During the last 2 years, under the leader- 
ship of George Bazemore, as chairman of 
the agricultural committee, the Georgia 
Bankers Association has devoted more time, 
effort, and money to the encouragement of 
scil conservation than it has to any other 
subject. This has been done through and 
by working with the State committee, dis- 
tricts, Soil Conservation Service conserva- 
tionists, technicians, and county agents. 

And yet I fear that a great percentage, I 
would not say a majority, of individual bank- 
ers are not using the district and technicians 
to the extent that they could. Perhaps I 
should not head the list. But it is not the 
fault of the organizations, the supervisors, 
or the technicians. I have never found them 
too busy to talk to me or to go to any farm 
and help the farmer if I could assure them 
they would be welcome. 

So it is refreshing to get a letter like this 
one, which I received from a banker friend 
in a neighboring county: 

“"Ay observation is the banks and the farm- 
ers are missing a good bet in not using the 
soil-conservation program more extensively. 
Some years ago we had a good farmer with a 
large family who was barely meeting his in- 
terest payments each year. All of his child- 
ren worked and often had to say out of 
scho.l to help with the farm. Much of his 
land was low and wet and his row crops fre- 
quently were drowned out. I called him in 
my office one day and had a long talk with 
him, the net result of which was he agreed 
to let me bring a soil-conservation man out 
there to study his problem. 


was our soil conservationist at the 
time and he did an excellent job. The first 
thing he did was to back off from the proposi- 
tion and call in help to get a proper analysis 
of the soil. So many weeks passed that I 
thought the matter was going by default. 

“One day , another soil man, and the 
farmer came in my office. They had a com- 
plete new file, new aerial photographs of 
the farm, and a complete program outlined. 
I was amazed at the work and the careful at- 
tention which had been given to this man’s 
program. Their recommendations boiled 
down to a change in the system of terracing 
and drainage, abandoning row crops on some 
of the land and substituting pastures and 
livestock. It all looked good to me and I 
turned to the farmer and asked him if he 
was willing to try. He said, ‘Mr. ,. lam 
desperate. I'll do anything these men say 
that you approve.’ 

“I told them all right. I had stuck my 
neck out and would finance him and asked 
what the cost would be. They said, ‘We 
don’t want any loan. The man is in debt. 
We don’t want him to get any deeper in 
debt. He may have to borrow $125 for wire 
to construct one cross fence. Otherwise, we 
want him to do it on his own resources.’ 

“Last spring I stopped by this man’s home. 
He was sitting on his front porch. When 
I drove up he walked barefoot out to my car 
and crawled up in the front seat with me. 
He said, ‘I was just thinking about you a 
few minutes ago and my wife and I were 
talking about what a wonderful thing you 
did for us.’ 

“I explained to him that I had done noth- 
ing, that he himself had done it with the 
help of the soil conservation program. I had 
merely directed him to the right parties. 

“This man has had the money for 2 years 
without borrowing. He is ahead of the pay- 
ments on his insurance mortgage on the 
land. His children are in school, they are 
well fed and well dressed and the whole fam- 
ily are happy. This is a true story exactly 
as it happened. 

“Since that time I have steered other cus- 
tomers to the soil conservationists in our 
county. They have been most cooperative 
and they are doing a good work in 
County.” 

So you can see that the conservation 
movement and the State committee and dis- 
tricts and technicians are not without 
friends. Progress may be slow but I can 
assure you that bankers everywhere are be- 
coming more and more appreciative of your 
efforts. 

Time does not permit, nor do I need to 
talk to you about soil conservation. You are 
its apostles. But I wish indeed that some- 
body could speak with a voice as loud and 
impressive as the thunders that came down 
from Mount Sinai and say: Our institu- 
tions are in danger—our homes, our busi- 
nesses, our schools, our banks—indeed every- 
thing. Our population is increasing fast— 
our cultivatable land is decreasing, not as 
fast as it was, but fast nevertheless. Under 
the impetus of price supports we are work- 
ing our land for all its worth, and under our 
benevolent attitude toward other lands and 
peoples we are sending away the strength 
of our lands to foreign countries, whence it 
never returns. Can a crisis be long deferred? 
Not unless everybody—not alone the banks— 
becomes interested in soil conservation. 

The absolute necessity, the “without 
which not,” of soil conservation is the soil- 
conservation district. Through it work the 
State committee, the supervisors, and tech- 


. nicians and without them the whole effort 


would lack system, form, and body. 

That, my friends, is the way one banker 
feels about the matter you assigned me. And 
I thank you sincerely for the honor you con- 
ferred on me—and the banking fraternity, 
in inviting me here. 
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Ishpeming GI Tells of Low Troop Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, an army 
is as good as its morale. I have con- 
tended that revision of the policy cover- 
ing our reservists is of immediate im- 
portance. Under permission granted to 
extend my remarks, I wish to commend 
for your reading the following article 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Mining Journal, Marquette, Mich., which 
quotes a letter from one of our soldiers: 
IsHPEMING GI TELLS oF Low Troop MorRALE 


ISHPEMING, March 3.—“I’ve never seen the 
morale of troops so low before.” 

So writes Pvt. Charles Cowpland in a 
letter to the Mining Journal from Pusan, 
Korea. The soldier, formerly of Ishpem- 
ing, is the son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Elliott 
Cowpland and the grandson of Mrs. C. C. 
Cowpland. 

His letter, sounding a heavily pessimistic 
tone, is based on a series of searching ques- 
tions. Reprinted in its entirety, the letter 
reads as follows: 

“Deak Sir: Myself and a few thousand 
other GI's would like to know the answers 
to several questions. The biggest question 
at the present is, Just why are we over here? 
The Army has tried to answer that for some 
time now, but I’ve yet to hear anyone say 
he’s convinced we ought to be fighting. The 
Korean people certainly aren’t glad to have 
us. I've seen that with my own eyes. You'll 
notice I said the people, and not the politi- 
cians. After all, it is the people of this world 
whom we are trying to satisfy, even though 
the scales show otherwise. 


WHERE WILL IT END? 


“Another good question is where wil it 
all end, and to what advantage? Also, do the 
people back home realize how disgusted the 
reservists are at the quick shuffle they've got- 
ten? I've never seen the morale of troops 
80 low before. 

“It just about all boils down to this: How 
is a man going to fight or give his all when 
he can’t see anything worth while behind it? 
No one has satisfied us yet, so think twice 
before you try.” 


QUESTION OF RESERVISTS 


“Another question which all reservists 
would like answered: When we signed up 
after the last war we were led to believe we 
wouldn’t be called until a national emer- 
gency existed. Most of us were called before 
the emergency was declared. To us it was 
kind of a low blow dealt from what we once 
called a democratic nation. It’s rough to 
be lied to, by our own Government, at that. 
This may sound harsh, but it’s not half as 
harsh as all of us feel. 

“Why is it that our PX (post exchange) 
shelves are bare when the black market 
thrives to such an extent that the streets are 
lined with shops selling American cigarettes, 
candy, toilet articles, stationery, and every 
item of GI clothing—not used (but) brand 
new? 


BRITISH IN AMERICAN GARB 
“Why is it that our engineer battalions 
have to drive trucks and equipment made in 


Japan, when the Koreans use United States 
equipment and tear it up within a month? 
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“Why was it that the reservists, the ma- 
jority of whom were more than qualified, 
weren't held in (the) States to train draftees 
instead of being sent overseas? 

“Why is it that British soldiers, from the 
nation which claims to have the best tailors 
in the world, are seen wearing GI field coats 
and carrying M-1 rifles as they stroll through 
the PX buying up our ‘scarce’ items? Why, 
too, are Korean police, civilians, and soldiers 
wearing our GI uniform? How is an Ameri- 
can soldiers supposed to respect his uniform 
when it’s being worn by everyone in the 
world? 

IMPOSING EDIFICES 


“Why is it that the British, Dutch, and 
other European legations are housed in im- 
posing edifices when that Nation that foots 
the bill for the whole show is in a dump 
by comparison? 

“You try to answer these questions. 
the expendable GI's, can't! 

“CHARLES C. COWPLAND.” 


We, 


Anyone who feels he can answer some of 
Private Cowpland’s cuestions can reach him 
by addressing the envelope to Pfc Charles 
Cowpland, ER 46044518, 378th Engr. Util. 
Det., APO £9, care Postmaster, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 





Operations in the Chosin Reservoir Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement: 
OPERATIONS IN THE CHOSIN RESERVOIR AREA 


1. Early in November the First Marine Di- 
vision launched a drive from Hamhung to- 
ward the Chosin Reservoir. The Seventh 
Marines, in the lead, advanced north steadily 
and by aggressive and determined fighting 
finally decimated the One Hundred and 
Twenty-fourth CCF Division in the vicinity 
of Chinhung-ni. The advance continued to 
a point west of Yudam-ni, when, on Novem- 
ber 29, due to the deteriorating situation on 
the Eighth Army front and the appearance 
of several fresh Chinese divisions in the 
Chosin Reservoir area, orders were received to 
withdraw toward Hamhung. This with- 
drawal, which was concluded when the last 
elements of the division closed the Hamhung 
area on December 11 will become an epic in 
the annals of the Marine Corps. Seldom, if 
ever, have marines been forced to battle 
against comparable odds. The enemy in 
overwhelming force was on all sides, necessi- 
tating determined attacks to the front to 
clear the way, resolute rear guard actions 
to keep the enemy from closing in, and flank 
protection to guard the trains and the 
wounded in the center of the column. Step 
by step the division fought its way for a 
distance of 35 miles, always against unre- 
mitting pressure from the enemy. First the 
Fifth and Seventh Marines, with attached 
units, fought their way out of Yudam-ni, 
over a 4,000-foot mountain pass and into 
Hagaru-ri. The losses were heavy but the 
column was strengthened by the garrison at 
Hagaru-ri, the Third Battalion, First Ma- 
rines, the Forty-first Royal Marine Com- 
mandos, and headquarters and service units, 
Then the column fought its way from Haga- 
ru-ri to Koto-ri. Again losses were heavy 
but the column was strengthened by the ad- 


dition of the headquarters of the First Ma- 
rines, the Second Battalion, First Marines, 
and attached units then in garrison at Koto- 
ri. For the final drive from Koto-ri to the 
relative security of Chinhung-ni at the 
southern end of the tortuous mountain road 
below Koto-ri the entire division partici- 
pated. While the bulk of the division fought 
down the mountain, the First Battalion, 
First Marines, fought up the mountain to a 
juncture, thus permitting the trains to de- 
scend the mountain with reasonable safety. 
Much of the road over which this withdrawal 
was conducted was tortuous, narrow, and 
snow- and ice-coated. Temperatures ranged 
from 8° to 20° Fahrenheit imposing extreme 
hardship on men and causing considerable 
difficulty with motor vehicles. There were 
road blocks, blown bridges, and cratered 
roads. Yet in spite of determined enemy re- 
sistance, hazardous roads, and bitter weather 
the division emerged from its ordeal a fight- 
ing division and inflicted heavy casualties on 
the six enemy divisions encountered. All 
wounded were evacuated, there were no 
stragglers, and usable equipment was not de- 
stroyed except by enemy action. 

2. The performance of officers and men in 
this operation was magnificent. Rarely have 
all hands in a division participated so inti- 
mately in the combat phases of an opera- 
tion. Every marine can be justly proud of 
his participation. In Korea, Tokyo, and 
Washington, there is full appreciation of 
the remarkable feat of the division. With 
the knowledge of the determination, profes- 
sional competence, heroism, devotion to duty, 
and self-sacrifice displayed by officers and 
men of this division, my feeling is one of 
humble pride. No division commander has 
ever been privileged tc command a finer body 
of men. 

Ouiver P. SMITH, 
Major General, USMC, Commanding 
General First Marine Division. 





Confusion’s Ultimate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
editorial from a recent edition of the 
Commercial Appeal, which is as follows: 

CONFUSION’s ULTIMATE 


There are limits to everything, even con- 
fusion. 

Price Stabilizer DiSalle achieved the ulti- 
mate Saturday when he released the cotton 
trade from the handcuffs of his first price 
ceiling order of January 26 and replaced 
them with a strait-jacket and leg irons. 

The chaotic conditions of the cotton trade, 
which has persisted for five long weeks, thus 
has been made most confusing. 

Contrary to the claims of Mr. DiSalle and 
his propagandists, the cotton trade is not 
asking for higher prices for cotton, even 
though it is asking that no ceilings be -im- 
posed. 

It is fighting for its existence as a busi- 
ness and a marketing system, and has agreed 
to rigid and severe regulations to prevent 
any rise in prices if only the market is left 
intact. 

The futures and the spot markets, as now 
constituted, are essential for the marketing 
of the cotton in an orderly manner. With- 
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out one, the other cannot function efficiently 
and effectively. If the buyer of cotton has 
no hedge in the futures market, he cannot 
afford to buy the farmer’s cotton in the 
fall. If the merchant cannot buy the cot- 
ton, the problem of holding the cotton until 
there is a market reverts to the farmer and 
his banker, neither of whom is fitted to carry 
the burden. 

The cotton trade—producers and mer- 
chants—have been fighting alone to pre- 
vent the end of their marketing system, 
while the public and other industries stand 
by with little show of interest in the out- 
come. They are carrying the fight to Con- 
gress in the hope that the decisions of Price 
Stabilizer DiSalle and his staff of entrenched 
bureaucrats can be reversed. 

They point out that the communistic tactic 
when it desires to take over an industry is 
to make rules whic’: namper operation, then 
rules which stifle Lusiness. Then they say, 
“You have been unable to operate, so we 
must take over.” 

They point out that the British cotton 
industry was nationalized by the same plan 
and the same procedure. 

They know that if they are unable to 
function as a market the Government will 
use that as an excuse to take over the buying 
and selling of cotton. They know they can- 
not function under the price-control pro- 
gram outlined by Mr. DiSalle. 

They know that they must win this batt!e 
or become the first major industry to be 
socialized in America. They do not know 
which will be next, whether coal, railroads, 
transportation, including railroads and truck 
lines; textile mills, automobile factories, in- 
surance companies, or doctors. But they are 
certain that if one industry is socialized, it 
will be easier to nationalize the second, and 
the third. 

This is not cotton’s fight alone. It is a 
fight in which everyone has a stake and in 
a every believer in free enterprise should 

oin. 





Why We Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Hon. Bruce Barton, from the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star of March 11, 1951: 

Wary WE FIGHT 
(By Bruce Barton) 


I was interested in a news dispatch which 
read: “Officers representing the Secretary of 
Defense and the Armed Forces began yes- 
terday a revamping of orientation programs, 
to help service men and women understand 
why they are being asked to risk their lives 
in the defense of democracy.” This comes 
after a long series of dispatches reporting 
that GI’s in Korea do not understand why 
they are there. 

As a student of history and a patriotic 
American, I am impressed by the fact that 
the wars of our country divide sharply into 
two categories—those that every soldier un- 
derstood, and those that many, if not a ma- 
jority, did not understand. 

There was no need for an orientation in 
1775. The embattled farmers at Concord 
were fighting for their independence and for 
that they were willing to die. 

With our Spanish-American War our per- 
plexities began. We just couldn't quite 
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make up our national mind whether we 
were fightir-g for the freedom of the Cubans 
and the Filipinos, or whether, as Senator 
Beveridge blurted out: “American factories 
are making more than the American can 
use; American soil is producing more than 
hecanconsume. Fate has written our policy 
for us; the trade of the world must be ours.” 

In World War I—the war to end all wars— 
we set up only a relatively small orien- 
tation establishment. In World War II, a 
host of “orientationers” was required— 
press agents, broadcasters, lecturers, mimeo- 
graph operators, makers of documentary 
films. 

Now in world war III we must have un- 
counted hordes of explainers. 

In the same week I read two statements 
by Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, commander 
of the forces in Korea. The first, presum- 
ably the work of one of the orientation boys, 
was a very exalted message to the troops: 
“The real issues are whether the power of 
Western civilization as God has permitted it 
to flower in our own beloved lands shall 
defy and defeat communism.” 

The second declamation came a few days 
later. God had been dropped from the ranks 
along with the high-flown talk: “Lt. Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway said today that his 
13-day-old offensive was aiming at killing the 
most Communists at the least cost, and had 
no geographical objective.” 

A long, long road we have traveled since 
1775. From “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident * * * that all men are cre- 
ated equal,” all the way down to “killing 
the most Communists at the least cost.” 


Ceiling on Raw Cotton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment made by me before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Hon. Burnet R. MAYBANK, chairman, 
March 9, 1951: 


Mr. Chairman, it is always an honor 
and a pleasure to appear before your dis- 
tinguished comimttees, but especially am I 
honored today in thus addressing my own 
senior Senator’s committee. Assuming that 
my colleagues and those present are not as 
familiar with Senator MaysBaNnK’s back- 
ground as we are, I would remind you that 
the Senator’s entire background is wrapped 
up in the growing, marketing, and process- 
ing of cotton. In our State, the names 
“Maybank” and “cotton” are synonymous. 
There are few men in the country and none 
in the Senate, in my judgment, who know 
quite so much about cotton as does the 
chairman of this distinguished committee. 
You will pardon me for a brief personal ref- 
erence to my own background when I tell 
you that I too might be thought of as a 
product of the cotton industry. I grew up 
with cotton and now have the privilege of 
speaking for more textiles than any other 
Congressman in the world. 

As evidence of the seriousness of the pro- 
posal to put ceilings on raw cotton, I quote 
below a series of telegrams which I have just 
received and my reply thereto: 

“On behalf of membership we urge your 
support removal ceilings raw cotton and sup- 
port of industry plan adopted by Depart- 


ment of Agriculture for control raw cotton 
prices. 
“J. PF. McLaurin, 
“President, Carolina Ginners Associa- 
tion,” 


“Textile industry our State supports posi- 
tion of National Cotton Council on main- 
taining open market on cotton. We hope 
you agree and will work in this direction. 

“JOHN K. CAUTHEN, 
Executive Vice President, S. C. Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association.” 


“Request you attend Maybank meeting to- 
morrow urge rescinding of cotton ceiling and 
adoption of industry plan endorsed by De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

“FRANK A. JONES, Jr., 
“Greenville, S. C.” 


“I strongly recommend that you join with 
Senator Maysanxk in presenting the united 
front in testifying to the unworkability of the 
recent ceiliz.gs on raw cotton. I believe it to 
be imperative that Congress back up the 
Agriculture Department's plan of stabilizing 
prices on cotton which would prevent run- 
away prices without resorting to price ceil- 
ings. This program is workable and would 
have the full endorsement of the farmer as 
well as cotton merchants resulting in har- 
mony which is so necessary at this time to get 
out the very large quantity of cotton in this 
growing year to supply our vital textile in- 
dustry. 

“WALTER REGNERY, 

“Joanna Cotton Mills Co., Joanna, S. C.” 


“Senator MayBaNK has called meeting of 
congressional “watchdog” committee for to- 
morrow to hear United States Department of 
Agriculture present its view on cotton price 
ceiling controversy. Secretary Brannan’s 
testimony will also represent cotton indus- 
try’s position. Since this whole matter of 
such paramount importance would appre- 
ciate your attending hearing and obtain de- 
tails of plan suggested by cotton people to 
stabilize cotton prices without resort to price 
ceilings. Regards. 

“Rosert R. Coker, 
“Hartsville, S.C.” 


“Urge you protest ceiling on cotton at joint 
committee meeting on defense production to 
be held March 8 and suggest the adoption of 
the industry plan as indorsed by Department 
of Agriculture. 

“REMSON BAvUGHRIGHT, 
“Vice President. 
“D. W. ANDERSON, 
“Assistant Vice President. 
“J. Lake WILLIAMs, 
“Secretary, Alice Manufacturing Co.” 


My answer to the above telegrams was as 
follows: 
“Have vigorously protested cotton ceilings, 
Shall follow through. 
“JOSEPH R. Bryson, 
“Mem er of Congress.” 


Of all the features of the many controls 
imposed during the last war, those relating 
to cotton and textiles worked most satis- 
factorily. It will be recalled that no effort 
was made to put ceilings on raw cotton then. 
The controls were placed upon the finished 
products. Why past experiences were so sud- 
denly and completely disregarded and this 
new unworkable plan instituted is beyond 
my understanding. In law, we follow the 
rule of “stare decisis’—stand by a decision. 
In this instance, no effort is being made to 
stand by a decision which was workable. 
I do not know Price Director DiSalle, but I 
am informed that he has had no experience 
whatsoever in dealing with cotton in any 
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of its phases. I fear that he has not con- 
ferred with those best qualified to advise 
him on this intricate and involved subfect. 
In this connection, I am reminded of a 
story about some government agent who 
came into our fair country years ago for 
the purpose of ascertaining the cause of 
hookworm. After spending much time and 
money, this agent filed a report stating that 
the presence of hookworm in the South was 
attributable to the excessive use of a drink 
peculiar to our country called cotton gin. 
This report stated that the natives went in 
for the manufacture of this drink on a large 
scale for at the principal crossroads would 
be seen sizable plants bearing large signs 
readiag “Cotton gin.” The conclusion was 
reached that hookworms were caused by 
drinking “cotton gin.” This story illustrates 
the fact that there are those who know very 
little about cotton. 

It is inconceivable that controls could be 
imposed on raw cotton since there are more 
than 400 different varieties and staples of 
cotton. At best, controls are objectionable 
but right thinking people are reconciled to 
the fact that controls are necessary during 
emergencies such as the present. Unless we 
approach this difficult problem in the right 
attitude, greater confusion than we have 
ever known will ensue. I respectfully urge 
that the present theory or plan of controls 
be reconsidered and that further study be 
given to the system used in the last war. 


Livestock Ceiling Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I include the follow- 
ing statement adopted by the board of 
directors of the Indiana Farm Bureau, 
Inc., in regular session on March 8, 1951, 
on livestock ceiling prices: 


Indiana farmers have heavy investments 
now in abundant production. Latest na- 
tional figures indicate 6 percent increase in 
spring pig crop, with 4,000,000 more hogs 
for slaughter expected this year compared 
with last year. Cattle in Nation’s feed lots 
5 percent more now than a year ago. This 
extra meat production, as encouraged by 
free-market price conditions, can prevent 
rationing, while a discouraging, risky con- 
trolied-market-price situation would elimi- 
nate the emphasis on full meat production 
and thus hasten the day for meat rationing 
and resulting food subsidies. 

Indiana farmers would far rather take the 
financial risks of livestock production in a 
free r-arket than gamble with a Govern- 
ment-controlled market price where supply 
and demand are shoved aside for govern- 
mental considerations and decisions that no 
one can anticipate in long-range livestock 
planning. 

Our livestockmen have now filled their 
feed lots with purchases from free markets 
and if the rules are changed, these farmers 
with heavy investments could be facing 
known losses by having to sell in a set, con- 
trolled market. As the swelling flood of in- 
creasing costs chokes off livestock production 
under conditions of price fixing, confusing 
meat rationing, and costly food subsidies will 
follow directly, as ample World War II evi- 
dence shows. Despicable black markets, 
waste of vaiuable animal byproducts, and 
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disruption of normal channels of trade also 
go along with Government fixing of livestock 
prices, World War II experience displays. 

In short, Indiana farmers are strongly op- 
posed to Government tampering or fixing of 
prices for live hogs and cattle or other farm 
animals. Price ceilings on livestock are tak- 
ing production down the wrong road and 
hazards the Nation’s food supply and 
strength now when we are mobilizing our 
might for the defense of freedom. 

Hassil E. Schenck, Lebanon, President; 
Larry Brandon, Auburn, First Vice 
President; Mrs. Russell Cushman, 
Fortville, Second Vice President; Emil 
Bannwart, Michigan City; Elmer Kol- 
merten, Fort Wayne; Arthur E. Arnott, 
Rensselaer; C. E. Moseley, Peru; J. 
Walter Thompson, Crawfordsville; 
Wayne Mann, Orleans; Ernest Free- 
man, Muncie; George Doup, Colum- 
bus; Lowell Taylor, Owensville; George 
W. Elliott, Rising Sun. 





Food-Price Spiral and Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a letter, as signed by Mr. 
Roy Stokes, president, and Mr. Joseph 
Stempnik, legislative chairman, Local 
No. 295, National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, Detroit, Mich., and also a 
clipping from the Detroit Free Press of 
January 11, 1951, entitled: “Detroit 
Food-Price Spiral Continues Unabated.” 

Spiraling living costs, as they affect 
the post office employees, are a direct 
concern of this Congress and I willingly 
call it to the attention of my colleagues. 

There is proposed legislation pending 
in Congress to increase the salaries of 
our faithful postal employees and it is 
hoped by many Members of Congress 
that early action will be taken. 

The letter and article follow: 


DetROIT FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hon. Lovuts RaBavt, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RABAUT: Enclosed is a 
clipping from the Detroit Free Press dated 
January 11 which clearly illustrates how 
the price of food has increased from 10 to 15 
percent over the prices shown for the same 
commodities as of last June. The cost of 
living index as published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has risen to new heights 
making the salaries of post office clerks and 
Federal employees totally inadequate to 
maintain a respectable standard of living. 

Private industry and local and State gov- 
ernments have granted wage increases in the 
past few months to their employees to offset 
the excessive rise in the cost of living, while 
Government employees must await favorable 
salary legislation by the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. 

The postal deficit, the size of the national 
budget for the 1952 fiscal year nor a price 
and wage freeze law should be used by Con- 
gress to deny Government employees equi- 
table salary legislation. 

The postal deficit is not due to inefficiency 
on the part of the postal employees, but due 


to the high cost of operation, large subsi- 
dies paid to the transporters of the mails 
plus congressional reluctance to increase 
outmoded postal rates. 

The $71,000,000,000 national budget for fis- 
cal year 1952 is due to heavy military ex- 
penditures while allowing only a small in- 
crease over the amount granted in the fiscal 
year 1951 budget for nondefense items. 

Wage-freeze laws in the past have always 
provided exceptions to cover wage contracts 
being negotiated at the time the wage-freeze 
law went into effect, also permitted annual 
automatic raises and allowed wage increases 
after prior approval of a wage board or desig- 
nated agency. 

S. 355 and H. R. 244, H. R. 340, H. R. 437, 
H. R. 452, and H. R. 1546 have been intro- 
duced by either the chairman or members of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in order to alleviate the economic distress of 
Federal and postal employees caused by their 
low wages and the high cost of living. 

The membership of Local No. 295, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks, ap- 
peals to you to urge the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee to schedule early hearings on reme- 
dial salary legislation. 

We thank you for your past interest in the 
welfare of all Government employees. 

Respectfully yours, 
Roy STOKEs, 
President, Local No. 295, NFPOC, 
Detroit, Mich. 
JOSEPH STEMPNIK, 
Legislative Chairman, Local No, 295, 
NFPOC, Detroit, Mich, 





{From the Detroit Free Press of January 
11, 1951] 


Detroir Foop-Price SPIRAL CONTINUES 
UNABATED 


(By John Griffith) 


Detroit food prices continued their steady 
advance Wednesday except in pork where 
prices were steady to slightly lower. 

A spokesman for a major independent 
supermarket chain said: “Prices are going 
up every day; they are not firm in anything. 
Nothing is stable.” 

Meantime, Windsor food prices also edged 
higher but on a lesser scale. _ 

Canadian price increases were smaller and 
there were numerous: reductions from 6 
months ago. 

Detroit meat prices Wednesday generally 
averaged about-10 to 15 percent higher than 
in June, a survey revealed. In that time, the 
cost of living index has risen 5.4 points to 
175.6. 

Detroit dairies, meanwhile, announced that 
the price of home-delivered milk would 
be raised to 2114 cents a quart within a few 
days, the second increase in 30 days. 

Alex Bell, Detroit retailer, and spokesman 
for the Associated Food Merchants of Greater 
Detroit, listed prices in effect Wednesday for 
top grades of meat. 

Round steak was 98 cents to $1.05; porter- 
house, #1.15 to $1.20; rib roast, 90 cents; pot 
roast, 75 cents; pork chops, 80 cents; ham- 
burger, 65 cents, and lunch meat 7 percent 
above 6 months ago. 

At that time, he said, round steak was 90 
cents; porterho se, 98 cents; rib roast, 80 
cents; pot roast, 65 cents; pork chops, 85 
cents (the only price drop); and hamburger, 
55 cents. 

In dry groceries, a 5-pound bag of flour 
was 49 cents to 51 cents, due to a recent 2- 
cent increase. Tomatoes were two cans for 
35 cents in contrast to 6 months ago when 
the charge was two cans for 27 cents. 

Powdered soaps, 32 cents a box, against 
25 cents; shortening, 3 pounds $1.07 now and 
91 cents in June; coffee, 89 cents and 77 cents 
6 months ago. 

Peaches now 47 cents a can againct 36 
cents; sliced pineapple, 39 and 35 cents. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The supermarket spokesman, who supplied 
the grocery figures, outlined some of the 
reasons for food cost increases. 

“There is a general tendency on the part 
of manufacturers to edge prices upward, 


* sometimes only 15 cents a case,” he said. 


“Retailers can absorb only so many of these 
boosts and then we must pass them along to 
the customer. 

“Cost of paper bags and butcher paper have 
gone out of sight,” he said. “Containers of 
all kinds, cardboard, glass and tin cans are 
all more expensive.” 

In Windsor, meanwhile meat prices were 
as much as 33 percent lower for similar meat 
cuts and grades than in Detroit butcher 
shops. 

Ralph Polsky, operator of an independent 
supermarket at East Chatham and Mac- 
dougall, quoted the following prices: 

Round steak, 75 cents; porterhouse, 85 
cents; rib roast, boned and rolled, 72 cents; 
pork chops, 59 cents; hamburger, 57 cents; 
pot roast, 63 cents; leg of veal, 59 cents; 
sliced bacon, 55 cents; and smoked hams, 59 
cents. ‘ 

Polsky, who said his prices were representa- 
tive of Windsor supermarket operation, said 
his prices in June were: 

Round steak, 77 cents; porterhouse, 79 
cents; rib roast, 59 cents; pork chops, 57 
cents; hamburger, 39 cents; pot roast, 54 
cents; leg of veal, 51 cents; sliced bacon, 55 
cents, and smoked hams, 59 cents. 

His vegetable prices were higher, however, 
than those in Detroit, h2 said. Canned to- 
matoes were quoted two of the 34-ounce cans 
for 33 cents, against two cans for 35 cents in 
June. 

Milk sold generally in Windsor at 20 cents 
for the large Canadian quart, five of which 
would make six American quarts. This was 
1 cent higher than in June. 

Bread was 17 cents, coffee $1.05, lunch 
meats were 49 and 59 cents, while canned 
milk was sold at two for 29 cent 





Letter of Protest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1951 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is a letter written by Mr. William R. 
Mathews, editor and publisher of the 
Arizona Daily Star, which was sent to 
Life magazine in answer to that maga- 
zine’s editorial on January 15 entitled 
“This Way to Suicide”: 


JANUARY 20, 1951. 
The Ep!Tors, Lire, 
New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: Because it calls exactly for 
the fatal step that will destroy our free so- 
ciety, and reduce the world to chaos where 
communism can thrive, I rise to protest 
your editorial of this week, “This Way to 
Suicide.” 

When you denounce the President and 
Mr. Acheson for believing in the possible co- 
existence of communism and Americanism; 
when, in addition, you demand the destruc- 
tion of “Soviet communism,” its ambitions 
and sources of power, you make mandatory 
that the people of the United States mobil- 
ize forthwith and wage a total war for com- 
pletely unlimited objectives. You confi- 


dently assume that such a victory is possible 
and that, although such a gigantic war will 
destroy much of Europe, once it is won 
there will be brighter possibilities of peace. 
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May I suggest “hat you read your nistory? 
Never in all history has any one idea, nor 
any one government, ruled all the world. 
Every time any nation has tried to do it, 
failure has resulted. Imperial Rome was not 
able to destroy Christianity. Neither could 
Charlemagne, with his Holy Roman Empire, 
impose it on all the world. Mohammedan- 
ism spread like a prairie fire until it was 
stopped by brave Christians, but Christians 
could not destroy Mohammedanism. It still 
exists. That communism is a similar his- 
toric force would be foolish to deny. 

Conflicting great powers, espousing con- 
flicting ideals, have lived in this world in 
coexistence since the beginning of time. 
That they have fought each other is a mat- 
ter of record, but the records also show that 
when one has tried to destroy the other, they 
have usually exhausted each other to such 
an extent that the basic vitality of both has 
been sapped. 

Communism will not be destroyed by de- 
stroying the present regime in the Soviet 
Union. What will take its place will be a 
Russian regime, most of whose personalities 
know nothing but communism. What wiil 
follow will be a typically Russian autocratic, 
brutal, restless regime. 

To assume that the vitality of tr> Com- 
munist idea will disappear amid the ruins of 
Western Europe, I believe is absolutely un- 
warranted. To the contrary, the total ex- 
haustion of Western Europe would create the 
very revolutionary situation where organized 
Communists could seize power. Certainly it 
will mean the end of democracy. 

You are calling for more political capacity 
than exists in America or anywhere in the 
world. To assume that here in the United 
States, after fighting such « war, with its 
subsequent period of disillusion which is 
sure to follow, we shall have a democracy, is, 
in my opinion, a specious assumption. 

In the circumstances that exist today I 
would call attention to the very quotation 
from President Truman and Secretary Ache- 
son which you criticize: 

“If we build our strength—and we are 
building it—the Soviet rulers may face the 
facts and lay aside their plans to take over 
the world. That is what we hope will hap- 
pen, and that is what we are trying to bring 
about.” 

That is the only realistic road to peace, 
and represents the basis of a wise policy. 
Whether we like it or not, America and or- 
ganized communism are going to coexist for 
many decades, if not generations, to come, 

During those decades, there is bound to 
be conflict, just as there has always been 
conflict between opposing political interests. 

Surely, after the experience of two World 
Wars, in which we futilely sought to win 
unlimited and impossible objectives, our fu- 
ture policy should be to keep our objectives 
limited and within our political capacities 
to support. At this time in our history we 
ought to be maturing to the point where we 
see wars as a social disease which can never 
be eliminated, but which can be reduced in 
their virulence and destruction. 

The same criticism I am writing to you 
I have already written editorially numerous 
times when President Truman, for instance, 
in his speech dedicating the United Nations 
building in New York, said in substance that 
there can be no peace until our (note that 
word) ideals of freedom prevail everywhere. 
Note the unlimted scope of the word “every- 
where.” That is an unlimited objective. 
On the other hand, the statement made by 
President Truman and Secretary Acheson 
and quoted by you above, confines our ob- 
jectives to historical realities and within our 
capacity to support. 

No editor in the United States has fought 
communism longer and more persistently 
than I have. I can produce a written record 
to show the warnings I sounded about our 
dealings with Soviet Russia in the last war, 
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What I write comes from a great deal of 
experience at home and abroad and from 
the reading of history. 

If this country should by chance shout 
itself intc the total war that you and Gov- 
ernor Dewey call for, I have made up my 
mind what I am going to do. I am going 
to do my best to organize a rebellion against 
it. No plea for unity is going to silence me 
into meekly submitting to fighting a third 
world war for the unlimited objectives you 
proclaim, but which history shows no nation 
has ever won. 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM R. MATHEWS, 
Editor and Publisher, the Arizona 
Daily Star. 





Interoceanic Canals Commission Is 
Required 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
for many years I have studied the ques- 
tion of transisthmian canals with par- 
ticular reference to the problems of na- 
tional defense, including the atomic 
bomb. The ReEcorp is replete with au- 
thoritative information on these sub- 
jects by distinguished Members of Con- 
gress. 

The situation presented by this vital 
issue clearly calls for the creation of a 
broadly based and independent inter- 
oceanic canals commission composed of 
the best qualified men available under 
congressional authorization. This idea 
was evidently contemplated by Chair- 
man E. J. Hart of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in 
the report on the activities of his com- 
mittee during the Eighty-first Con- 
gress—House Report No. 3246, Eighty- 
first Congress. 

An editorial supporting this proposal 
was published in Marine Progress of 
February 1951. It emphasizes the need 
for any such commission to be broadly 
based and to include representation from 
the maritime agencies which use the 
canal. 

The entire editorial is quoted: 

PANAMA CANAL COMMISSION 

In a review of the work done by the House 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries there is a report on the findings 
and recommendations of the subcommittee 
delegated to make a study of the trans- 
isthmian canal route question that has de- 
manded the attention of the Congress for 
some time. Representative Epwarp J. Hart, 
chairman of the committee, has suggested 
that a study of the transisthmian canal 
question be made by qualified engineers so 
that a good canal can be had, either through 
the modernization of the present waterway 
or the construction of a new canal at this 
or some other site. 

Congressman Hart’s suggestions has con- 
siderable merit but it is obviously necessary 
that any commission appointed to study this 
problem must have on it representatives 
from the Armed Services, from the Canal 
Zone Government and most particularly 
from the maritime industry which will not 
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only use the canal but will also pay the 
greater part of its cost. To restrict the com- 
mission to engin-ers will result only in an 
engineer’s waterway, one that may be per- 
fect from a technical standpoint but may 
not be suitable for the practical operation 
of large and fast vessels. Let the users of 
the canal outline in detail what they want, 
let the Armed Services show what must be 
had from their standpoint and then let the 
engineers build the waterway to meet these 
requirements. In that manner we shall be 
getting the best canal possible. 





Wrong Approach to Cotton Ceiling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
March issue of the South Carolina 
Farmer with reference to the wrong ap- 
proach in placing ceilings on cotton and 
cotton products: 


To the average man who grows cotton, the 
action of Price Administrator DiSalle in 
clamping a ceiling on raw cotton just doesn’t 
make sense. Senator MAYBANK expressed the 
thoughts of several million southern people 
when he dubbed DiSalle’s action as “non- 
sense—just another bureaucratic order.” 

For every action, particularly for one of so 
great importance, there must be a reason, 
The public mind is confused as to Mr. Di- 
Salle’s real reason for taking this action. 
Obviously, it is not in the public interest, it 
will not do the thing that Mr. DiSalle says 
that he intends it to do—work in the in- 
terest of the consumer to protect him against 
higher prices in clothes and cotton goods. 
Any third grade school child of average in- 
telligence would be quick to realize that only 
ceilings on cotton textiles would serve to 
protect consumers against higher prices. 

During World War II, ceilings on textiles 
with a free market operating underneath 
proved fairly effective. Why does Mr. Di- 
Salle evade the use of this method and insist 
upon trying something new that everyone 
who knows anything about the cotton in- 
dustry knows will not work? 

Could it be that the huge profits being 
made in the textile industry have made the 
owners of this industry silent partners to 
Mr. DiSalle’s action in order to protect the 
wide spread now existing between the price 
that the farmer is paid for his cotton and the 
price that the consumer pays for textile 
products? Or could it be that the forces of 
organized labor, in the hands of its selfish 
leaders, are behind this movement to pro- 
tect this wide spread in order that plenty of 
leeway be provided for justification of de- 
mands for increased wages. 

Almost 100 years ago Abraham Lincoln 
said, “public opinion is everything. With 
it nothing can fail; and, without it, nothing 
can succeed.” In this case public opinion 
does not support DiSalle’s action. The pub- 
lic mind is confused. There is no clear pic- 
ture of the need for or any sound reasoning 
behind this action. 

While “big industry” and “big labor” argue 
as to who is in charge of our Government, 
neither accuse agriculture of being in charge. 

Forty-five and seventy-six one-hundredths 
cents per pound as a ceiling would not be 
too bad if that were actually what the aver- 
age farmer could expect as an average price 
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for his 1951 cotton crop. During the fall 
months when farmers must dispose of their 
cotton, mills will be prone to buy sparingly 
because, under this ceiling on raw cotton, 
they would be protected against any advance 
in price. They would be sensible in waiting 
for a lower price. This depresses the market. 
Most of the 1951 crop must wait to find a 
ready market. This means that the farmer 
who produces cotton must take enough less 
than 45.76 cents per pound basis middling 
15/16 to fully compensate those who buy 
and store this cotton for the expense of 
handling and storing and paying interest. 

So the prospect is for an average price to 
our South Carolina farmers for 1951 cotton 
of something considerably below 45.76 cents 
per pound and perhaps much nearer to the 
prospective 90 percent of parity support price 
level of a little more than 30 cents. 


Experience has taught us (taught cotton 
buyers particularly) that farmers will not 
refuse to sell cotton at any price above the 
support-price level. This support price cot- 
ton loan would afford farmers an opportunity 
to obtain 90 percent of its parity value and 
then’ store and hold and sell this cotton 
later; but experience has taught buyers of 
cotton not to fear this action, since farmers 
will not take advantage of it. If farmers 
would use this means of withholding the 1951 
crop from the market, the lid would blow 
off soon. 

The net result of the whole thing as it 
applies to cotton is this—farmers must again 
enter into the production of an unusually 
high-cost crop, with labor scarce, wages 
higher, fertilizer more costly, insecticides 
higher in price and short in prospect, and 
faced with a ceiling price but no real floor 
price. A big crop, boll-weevil damage, storm 
damage during harvest time, late picking due 
ts labor shortage, drought, wet weather— 
anything can put a farmer's average price 
far below ceiling or parity prices; but it takes 
good management, good luck, good weather, 
good machinery, good labor, and the good 
graces of the Almighty for him to come out 
anywhere near the point in profit that the 
pencil pushers and experts tell the public 
that he has made. 

This ceiling price on raw cotton will have 
little direct effect on the farmer's pocket- 
book until another crop is made. It will 
have only served to further confuse and 
discourage him — destroy his confidence 
in those charged with controlling his price 
destiny. Since the 1950 Defense Production 
Act authority for this kind of controlled 
economy expires next June 30, Congress will 
have an opportunity to take another look 
prior to extending authority for continuing 
this confusion. Senator MayBaNnK, chairman 
of the joint Senate-House “watchdog com- 
mittee,” seems in a mood to take a good look. 

Congress has conferred upon the President 
certain powers under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. The President has in turn 
conferred upon Mr. DiSalle certain powers 
and responsibilities for doing a job of price 
control. Mr. DiSalle is besieged from every 
direction with suggestions and advice and 
demands that are conflicting. Perhaps he 
is doing his dead-level best under the 
circumstances, 

Having been a successful politician as 
mayor of Toledo is no qualification for being 
a@ successful price administrator. Complete 
lack of knowledge of the production, market- 
ing, and processing of cotton perhaps made 
Mr, DiSalle easy to mislead in judging his 
duty with respect to ceilings on raw cotton. 
He has at least one good quality—that of de- 
termined action, whether right or wrong. 
Sooner or later Mr. DiSalle will find out that 
he has made a mistake if he were sincere 
in trying to act in the public interest and 
not in the interest of some special group 
Closely allied with the political kingdom of 
which he is a part. 


In the meantime, ceilings on raw cotton, 
radio and newspaper publicity on mink coats 
and bribes, and shady political maneuverings 
are undermining public confidence in the in- 
tegrity and ability and sincerity of many of 
those in high places in our Government. 
This Nation has more than once demon- 
strated its willingness and ability to gear 
into a war economy and to produce and win. 
The only thing that will eventually make 
this impossible of attainment again is the 
destruction of public confidence because of 
the failure of our leadership. Our love of 
freedom demands action for the defense 
effort. That same love of freedom demands 
action against Government regimentation 
and a tax-and-spend policy if it be only 
under the guise of emergency. 

Maybe Mr. DiSalle will soon become wise 
enough to substitute common sense for po- 
litical sense. Let us hope that the present 
state of confusion does not last long enough 
to destroy public confidence and to wreck 
our national economy. Although there is 
not much in the picture at present upon 
which to base any great degree of hope, we 
should produce all the cotton that we can 
this year without disrupting our individual 
balanced farm program in the hope that 
Congress will act, or that Mr. DiSalle will be 
freed to act, to correct this evil situation 
before our crop is ready to market, 





Equal Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call atten- 
tion to the following article which was 
printed in the Shell Rock (Iowa) News: 


EQuAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN IN THE 
STATES 


(By Florence A. Armstrong, Ph. D.) 


Several of our States have taken quite an 
enlightened and realistic position in respect 
to their women citizens. They have—some 
of them—even put equal rights for men 
and women into their State constitutions; 
some have demanded, through their State 
legislatures, that Congress approve the 
equal rights amendment and pass it on to 
the States so the people may have a chance 
to pass on it in their State legislatures. 
They merit much praise. 

The Wisconsin Legislature, in 1921 almost 
immediately after the ratification of the 
suffrage amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, wisely passed a law giving to women 
the same rights and privileges under the 
law as men in the exercise of suffrage, free- 
dom of contract, choice of residence for vot- 
ing purposes, jury service, holding office, 
holding and conveying property, care and 
custody of children, and in all other re- 
spects. (Section 6,015 of Wisconsin Stat- 
utes). If the same thing had happened on 
a national scale, the country would have 
benefited immeasurably. 

Besides Wisconsin, three other States have 
equal constitutional rights for men and 
women: Missouri, New Jersey, and Wyoming 
(the Equality State). Since some opponents 
of the equality principle for women and men 
almost shriek their alarm at the idea of the 
havoc it would cause, they should notice how 
these States move along smoothly enough. 
New Jersey, for example, took care of the 
minimum wage law (that bugaboo of labor 
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and welfare workers) by simply amending it 
to delete the existing definitions of women 
and minors and substituting the term “any 
person” for the words “a woman or minor” 
throughout, thus extending coverage to all 
workers (N. J. A. 166, 1950). Could not any 
of the so-called “protective” (restrictive) 
laws be so handled after the equal-rights 
amendment passes? If existing laws of that 
type are undesirable, as some are, they could 
just be dropped, not extended to men also. 

On the Pacific coast, California, and on 
the Atlantic coast, New York, and some 
States in between, have engrossed resolutions 
to the Congress calling on the Members of 
both Houses to respond to the demand of 
American women, for equal rights in the laws 
of the Republic, by approving the equal- 
rights amendment and sending it to the 
States for consideration and final ratifica- 
tion. Other States will doubtles pass such 
resolutions this year. Many people do not 
realize how much the States want to treat 
their women more justly than they have been 
treated under the old English common law, 
which gave women very low status. 

Over the years, some States have removed 
some of their most flagrant discriminations, 
in response to the efforts of organized 
women’s groups. I have been told that the 
National Woman’s Party and the National 
League of Women Voters were each able to 
get about 150 discriminatory laws removed 
soon after the suffrage amendment was 
passed. After those 300 or so were taken 
care of, many hundreds more remained. 
Year by year, some progress has been made 
but new discriminatory laws have been added 
too. So the most courageous and construc- 
tive of the women leaders, and women's 
groups have turned to another Federal 
amendment as the only practicable instru- 
ment of doing the whole job. The National 
Woman's Party introduced the Lucretia Mott 
amendment, popularly known as the equal 
rights amendment, in 1923. It reads: 

“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any State on account of sex. , 

“The Congress and the several States shall 
have power, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation, 

“This amendment is supported by effect 1 
year after the date of ratification.” 

This amendment is supported by more 
than 30 national groups and by innumerable 
individuals, men and women, in the States. 

I am asked very frequently what specific 
discriminations would be removed by the 
equal rights amendment. People want to 
know specific cases. I have myself seen 
seven types of discriminations which seem 
most harmful to women. No doubt each 
woman would make a somewhat different 
list. My list includes: (1) Restrictions on 
hours and pay in gainful employment (12 
States have passed laws requiring equal pay. 
These are very complicated). (2) Restric- 
tions on ownership of property. These old 
unjust laws cause untold hardship and agony 
to women, most of whom know nothing 
about property laws before they marry. 
Such laws can easily be studied. The Wom- 
en's Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., publishes a 
pamphlet (1948) on the laws of each State 
which may be bought for 5 cents from the 
United States Government Printing Office. 
No woman should be without such data. In 
fact, until our laws become more workable 
for women, through the equal rights amena- 
ment no study could be more interesting 
and valuable for women than the laws af- 
fecting their lives in every sphere. (3) Re- 


strictions on guardianship of minor chil- 
vdren. The worst laws give all rights to the 
husband, even to disposal of children un- 
born, without the consent of the mother, 
(4) Occupational restrictions based on sex 
and not on competence are particularly 
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harmful and cruel nowadays when more and 
more millions of women are employed. (5) 
Restrictions on the right of women to sue 
result in bad situations, as in cases where 
a husband can sue his wife if she assaults 
him, but the wife cannot sue the husband 
i* he assaults her. Virginia and several other 
States still have these restrictions. (6) Re- 
strictions on the right to ownership and con- 
trol of her own earnings after marriage may 
wreck a woman's life, as in New York, etc. 
Some States like Iowa have modified the old 
common law (which treats women as chat- 
tels) and provide for her the right to her 
separate earnings (code, sec. 597.16). Lastly, 
(7) outmoded laws, originally discrimina- 
tory, have become worse, with time, even 
ridiculous. An example of such is the old 
Iowa law (sec. 627.6, subsec. 22). 

In seizure of property for debt, the hus- 
band may keep the tools of his trade, but 
the woman may keep only one sewing ma- 
chine and $50 worth of poultry. No one 
should be sad to have such laws—and many 
outmoded ones remain—made equally suit- 
able and just for men and women alike. 

The picture is bright for equality in re- 
spect to jury service in the States. After 
extensive effovt on the part of organized 
women 40 States and 2 Territories now pro- 
vide for women to serve on juries. The lat- 
est addition to the list is Virginia, in 1950. 
Still lacking it are Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, and West Virginia. The various laws 
vary considerably as to requirements, appli- 
cations, and exemptions. The Federal equal 
rights amendment would probably improve 
this situation without changing it much, 
except to extend it to all citizens. 

I went over to Congress on February 2 to 
hear Representative KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
(Republican, New York) make a fine speech 
on the equal rights amendment (H. J. Res. 
52) and introduce the 103 names of Mern- 
bers of the House who are sponsoring this 
nonpartisan measure. She called for 
straightforward action: “Let us stop hy- 
pocrisy in this amendment or else drop it 
from our national platforms and tell the 
world that the women of the United States 
prefer special privileges for the few rather 
than equality for all.” 

On February 5 I heard Senator Hersert 
O’Conor (Democrat, Maryland) in the Senate 
Chamber introduce the names of 27 Senators 
who are sponsoring the equal-rights amend- 
ment. He made a brief speech in support of 
his bill, Senate Joint Resolution 3. He spoke 
frankly to his colleagues, referring to its be- 
ing “a late day to have decided the simple and 
single issue of whether such a great propor- 
tion of our population should be guaranteed 
similar rights and privileges as are enjoyed by 
the remaining citizenry. Especially at this 
period of conflicting ideologies should it be 
declared in unmistakable terms that Ameri- 
can citizens of both sexes are accorded equal 
rights. Those who espouse foreign ideologies 
point critically to the fact that women are 
denied certain privileges in the United States 
while members of their sex are entitled to 
every right guaranteed to men under foreign 
flags. We should tolerate no such conditions 
which is seized upon by our enemies to decry 
our institutions.” 

He then pointed out the singular fact that 
though this amendment had been before 
Congress since 1923 it has never received an 
unfavorable report, yet has never achieved 
approval by both Houses. 

Senator O’Conor tossed us a lovely bou- 
quet in referring to the need for the peculiar 
talents and abilities which the women of 
America can bring to bear upon today’s prob- 
lems. “In my own State of Maryland,” he 
said, “during the 8 years in which I was priv- 
ileged to occupy the Governor's chair, we 
found it desirable, and in many cases I might 
even say necessary, to call upon outstanding 
women of the State for assistance in mat- 


ters of government. We can no longer tol- 
erate discrimination against American 
women either in the Nation as a whole or 
in the several States. The equal-rights 
amendment is the instrument by which this 
discrimination can be eradicated.” 

These words sound very good to women in 
every State who are trying to measure up to 
the demands put upon them without the 
rights that ought to go with their responsi- 
bilities. 





The IV-F Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the insistence of the military that we 
must draft 18-year-olds, the obviously 
unsound draft standards have not been 
corrected. The military still rejects 
many men capable of serving in the 
Armed Forces. Under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include an article 
entitled “The IV-F Scandal,” by Milton 
Lehman, appearing in the March 1951 
Cosmopolitan: 


Today, in the midst of the Nation's great- 
est peril, the Armed Forces are rejecting 
usable men at a hideous rate. As a result of 
arbitrary physical and mental standards, 
hundreds of thousands of potential soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen are turned away. Defer- 
ments and exemptions are granted to pres- 
sure groups who declare that Uncle Sam 
needs you, but notthem. We are still listen- 
ing to the voice of smugness and com- 
placency in the name of democracy—when 
our democracy itself is threatened. 

After World War II, the Nation was 
shocked to discover that in the raising of an 
armed force of 14,000,000 men, more than 
6,009,000 men had been rejected as IV-F’s. 
Every city and town across the country 
watched the IV-F’s come home, having been 
turned down by the military’s induction 
centers. Vastly alarmed, ministers, journal- 
ists, and clubwomen declared that America 
must be a Nation of physical and mental 
weaklings. There would have been cause for 
alarm if the Armed Forces’ standards had 
been reasonable. But the cause for the huge 
military rejections during World War II was 
the military’s lofty standards, which created 
an Army of discarded IV-F’s greater than 
the Armed Forces that served us in Europe. 
Among these IV-F’s were highly usable 
troops. The motion that we were weak in 
potential military manpower was the mili- 
tary’s own delusion. 

This bleak view of America’s manpower is 
even more alarming today than it was in 1941. 
Despite the present emergency and the brave 
plans to expand the services to a standing 
force of 3,000,000, 4,000,000, or possibly 
5,000,000 men, the Armed Forces are now 
screening Americans as if they were consid- 
ering applicants for King Arthur’s Round 
Table. By force of habit, they are still as- 
suming that the model soldier, sailor, air- 
man, or marine must have both the physical 
stamina of an infantryman, who is some- 
times obliged to march 20 miles with a full 
field pack, and the mental agility of a judge 
advocate general. Unless they abandon this 
medieval, encrusted attitude, we shall be ill- 
prepared indeed. 

Considering the Armed Forces’ standards 
of what makes a rookie, as well as congres- 
sionally approved laws on deferments and 
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exemptions, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, di- 
rector of the Selective Service System, re- 
cently observed: “I don’t believe that out 
150,000,000 people in the Nation today, there 
are 6,000,000 who could pass present-day 
standards for induction into the armed 
services. Obviously we can't fight a war 
with such standards.” 

All of us, especially the military services, 
have a great deal of malarkey to get out of 
our systems—particularly if we are taced by a 
monolithic Russia with no Pollyanna in its 
nature. At this writing, less than 25 percent 
of men in the draft-age group—19 to 26—can 
actually get into the armed services. While 
this age group provides a manpower pool of 
8,000,000, the pool is quickly drained by 
deferments and exemptions. For instance, 
3,000,000 veterans are exempted by law. An- 
other 1,150,000 men with dependents are 
exempted from the draft. Another 170,000, 
largely farmers, are deferred for occupational 
reasons. The pool is further reduced at the 
insistence of college presidents, who feel this 
is no time to wreck their freshman classes, 
and by men with crippling mental and phys- 
ical defects whom the draft boards never 
send to the induction station in the first 
place. 

Unless draft standards are drastically 
changed, we shall never produce a 3,500,000- 
man force, let alone the more ambitious 
6,000,000-man armed service. Of our original 
8,000,000-man pool, selective service is able 
to offer about 3,000,000 men to Armed Forces 
induction stations. From this decreased res- 
ervoir, the Armed Forces between last July 
and October turned away 40 percent. These 
final rejections were based upon the Armed 
Forces’ physical standards, and its remark- 
able mental qualification test. Because the 
Army alone is now dependent on selective 
service, it has borne the brunt of the pro- 
tests against unreasonably high standards. 

Compared to what the Air Force, Navy, 
and Marines are doing, the Army has a case, 
which we shall examine later. The three 
sister services are turning down volunteers 
at an even more shocking rate than the Army 
rejects selectees. Since the end of the last 
war, the services all handled budget cuts by 
raising their standards, and thus reducing 
their numbers. They introduced a contro- 
versial mental examination, which has been 
responsible for the rejection of almost half 
the selectees, and they raised their physical 
standards above the requirements of World 
War II. In the present emergency, however, 
the services must drop their soldier-as-usual 
concept as fast as the Nation must give up 
its business-as-usual fantasy. 

But today, unless the Armed Forces are 
ordered to open their doors, they will con- 
tinue to screen usable Americans into the 
IV-F junk pile. Consider this colloquy be- 
tween Congressman Cart VINSON, the acidu- 
lous chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, and Maj. Gen. Clovis Byers, an 
officer in the Army’s Personnel Division: 

“Representative VINson. What you want is 
men; what you want is soldiers, isn’t it? 

“Major General Byers. No, sir. 

“Representative Vinson. All right, what do 
you want anyway, Ph. D.'s? 

“Major General Byers. I want a force—a 
leaven to put into the mass of Americans 
when any emergency comes—that is capable 
of expansion effectively into combat units. 

“Representative Vinson (considering that 
rejoinder). I doubt whether Alvin York 
would have passed your test. * * * No, 
sir, you've got those standards too high, 
General. This country is disturbed when so 
many men are sent back home because you 
keep on saying, ‘Why, you just don’t fill the 
bill.’” 

Under pressure, the Armed Forces are now 
modifying their postwar entrance require- 
ments in order to permit the acceptance of 
more men. Simply loosening the reins a bit 
or accepting 18-year-olds won't do the job 
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if war comes. What is required is the total 
uprooting of the military's hidebound con- 
cept of suitable manpower. The basic no- 
tion of the all-around, Class-A fighting man 
is purest nonsense. Any veteran of World 
War II can tell you that there is a vast differ- 
ence between the duties of the combat sol- 
dier and the rear-line soldier; and he will 
also point out that the rear-line soldier is 
greatly in the majority. While the front- 
line GI Joe needs a high level of physical 
and psychological stamina, he doesn't require 
a knowledge of Cicero’s orations. And his 
far more numerous buddies behind the divi- 
sion level can certainly manage their jobs 
with flat feet, myopic eyes, trick knees, slight 
hernias, or even mild heart murmurs. 

But today, the Armed Forces have raised, 
instead of lowered, the unreasonable stand- 
ards they applied during World War II. They 
have added an I. Q. test to determine wheth- 
er to take men in, not merely what to do 
with them once they’ve got them. 

This new mental test would have elimi- 
nated some of our best fighting men in 
World War II, as Mr. Vinson suspected. It 
would even have knocked out Congressional 
Medal of Honor boys. I knew some of these 
heroes during the war and remember meet- 
ing them in Chicago in 1946, when they as- 
sembled as guests of the American Legion 
with all expenses paid. Maybe most of these 
Congressional Medal winners would have 
scored well on the present Armed Forces 
qualification test, but at least one of them 
would have flunked miserably. 

I interviewed this lad in southern France 
7 years ago for the Stars and Stripes. He had 
just received the medal. A western farm boy, 
he'd never gone past the fourth grade, and 
he answered questions in grunts. As one 
of his buddies told me, “Henry don't say 
much because he can’t think of all the 
words.” But Henry, who didn’t go to high 
school, saved his platoon at Anzio by wiping 
out two German machine-gun nests single- 
handedly with his BAR. 

One veteran infantry officer, who survived 
Italy’s backbreaking campaigns, is now as- 
signed to classifying registrants at an in- 
duction center, and he isn’t sure he likes the 
Armed Forces’ current standards. Especially 
when he thinks back to his jeep driver in 
Italy. 

“Now there was a great soldier,” this offi- 
cer told me. “Johhny was a successful, intu- 
itive fighting man. But he would flunk our 
present mental test, and I'd have to turn 
him away. Fact it, Johnny was illiterate. I 
had to read him the letters he got from his 
girl friend back home and write out his an- 
swers.” 

A North Carolina draft board recently had 
the same unhappy feeling when it turned 
down a Negro regist:ant who really wanted 
to fight. The boy’s brother had been killed 
in Korea, and this registrant wished to take 
his place. When he called his draft board to 
see how he had made out on the preinduc- 
tion examination, the board clerk informed 
him: “We're very sorry about this. You 
passed your physical examination nicely, but 
you didn’t do so well on the mental test.” 

“I don’t get it,” the boy replied. “Say, 
what kind of war is this anyway—a figurin’ 
war Or a fightin’ war?” 

What kind of war this is deeply concerns 
General Hershey, the draft director, who is 
the Nation's sharpest critic of present mili- 
tary draft standards. “On the battlefield,” 
he told me, “you throw away all this baloney 
and make do with what you have—and we 
find we have plenty. What counts is when 
the doctor says a man can’t walk and he 
walks, when he says a man can’t survive on 
so little food and still he survives. With all 
these tests, these attempts to find the perfect 
soldier, they aren’t measuring the most vital 
aspect—the will to survive and the desire to 
fight.” 

It's hard, if not impossible, to measure this 
vital quality, General Hershey believes. “I'm 


a careless sort of person,” he says, “and the 
perfectionist scares hell out of me. Trouble 
is, there aren’t many perfect things or peo- 
ple around, but there are more than enough 
good people. I’m afraid of echelons and in- 
ventories and classifications whenever you 
get too stuffy about them, because you can 
finally classify out everybody who might play 
on your team.” 

Of all the tests, General Hershey is most 
suspicious of the qualification test, a men- 
tal examination now administered to all 
men approved by their Selective Service 
boards. The military argues that any man 
who has gone through the fifth grade can 
pass the test with its minimum rating of 
13 and that standards go no lower, but 
there are two soft spots in this reason- 
ing: First, many unschooled men can't get 
a passing grade might be highly useful 
soldiers; and second, the test is being given 
to men who may not yearn to pass it. 

As General Hershey observed to the House 
Armed Services Committee: “This menial 
test is probably good, but not to apply to a 
man who is not seeking a job. It’s all right 
to take a dozen people wanting a job and 
test them to find which one you are going to 
hire. But it is no good when the fellow 
doesn’t have any strong motivation to pass 
it. I don’t mean that he is necessarily going 
to lie down on the test. He just doesn’t 
get up. 

Several weeks ago I took the test, referred 
to officially as AFQT-1, in a barracks at 
Arlington Farms Induction Center. I was 
there as a reporter, not a selectee. I had no 
reason not to try for a high score. But I’m 
not sure my feeling was shared by everyone 
in the room. 

The test took me the full 45 minutes al- 
lotted, and I was unable to complete all the 
questions. I didn’t have any trouble figur- 
ing out synonyms; they are part of my busi- 
ness. I managed fairly well on arithmetic. 
But although the patterns problems—trying 
to work out how an unfolded blueprint would 
look if you folded the pieces together—would 
not have troubled an engineer, they gave me 
plenty of worry. 

The Armed Forces, aware that their mental 
test can be beaten by any average American 
who does not want to be a private, have or- 
dained that all high-school graduates be ac- 
cepted whether they pass the test or not. 
The induction sergeants make a little speech 
urging registrants to try for high scores be- 
cause their military futures depend on It. 
Also, induction officers are empowered to in- 
terview men who flunk, and to induct those 
who they think purposely failed the test. 

The obvious filunker was never better re- 
vealed than by some doctors recently called 
to service. Although these men had gone 
through high school, college, medical school, 
and active practice, some of them still man- 
aged to flunk the mental test. When they 
were challenged, they admitted sheepishly 
that they might do better if they were obliged 
to take the test again. 

Despite the checks and double checks on 
flunkers, 50 percent of the men rejected by 
induction stations between last July and 
October were turned down for failure to pass 
the mental examinations. After unfavorable 
comment in the press and a flurry of public 
criticism, the Armed Forces have now re- 
duced the number of these rejections. But 
it is remarkable that the mental examina- 
tion is still considered a wise device for se- 
lecting soldiers, and even more remarkable 
that it is administered to men who may not 
choose to pass. 

Physical standards are taking an equal toll 
of the available manpower. At this writ- 


ing, one out of every four registrants is re- 
jected for physica! defects. Let’s look into 
a Maryland induction station and watch the 
IV-F’s pile up. In one day, a roughing- 
machine operator failed for malocciusion— 
his teeth didn’t meet in a proper bite; a car- 
penter was turned down for a perforated ear- 
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drum; a truck driver was rejected for flat 
feet; a real-estate broker flunked because of 
asthma; a lathe operator was dropped for 
a hernia. “If you get that hernia fixed, we'll 
be glad to take you,” the induction Officer 
told him. The lathe operator merely smiled. 

Induction-station doctors give a very thor- 
ough physical examination, using the best 
of modern medical techniques. No one can 
quarrel with their methods, They are told 
to examine the registrant for his physical 
capacity, his upper extremities, his lower 
extremities, his hearing, eyes, and neuro- 
psychiatric stability. When they finish the 
examination, they must grade the registrant 
1, 2, 3, or 4 in each of these categories ac- 
cording to carefully specified standards. If 
the registrant gets one 4 on his physical ex- 
amination, he’s out. 

During World War II, these physical ex- 
aminations turned up 6,419,700 IV-F’s, and 
we are now on the way to building a similar 
army of rejectees. Most of the IV-F’s took 
@ beating back home; many would have 
gladly exchanged their uneasy freedom for a 
uniform. Probably half of them could have 
served in uniform in the thousand and one 
jobs behind the line if the Army hadn't ap- 
plied combat standards to base-command 
privates. 

Of all IV-F’s, the services had the most 
trouble explaining the rejected athletes. 
Sports writers gave them unwelcome atten- 
tion. There was Byron Nelson, the greatest 
golfer of that day, rejected for hemophilia— 
his blood wouldn’t clot; George Myatt, sec- 
ond baseman for the Washington Senators, 
rejected for a trick knee; Dave Ferris, Red 
Sox pitcher, for hay fever; George W. Case, 
one of the fastest runners in baseball, for a 
sinus ailment; Frank Sinkwich, professional 
football player, for flat feet; Creighton Mil- 
ler, Notre Dame's All-American football 
star, Hal Newhouser, left-hander for the De- 
troit Tigers, and Russ Christopher, winning 
pitcher for the Philadelphia Athletics—all 
for heart murmurs; and even Lippy Leo Du- 
rocher, who might have made a fine topkick, 
for a punctured eardrum. 

As the Army points out, the public was 
wrong in thinking of these athletes as class 
A fighting men. “It should be realized,” an 
Army spokesman says, “that there is a vast 
difference between the long and frequently 
arduous assignment of a soldier and the 
comparatively brief period of exertion en- 
countered in a ten-round boxing match, a 
nine-inning baseball game, or a five-minute 
tap dance.” But this adroit reply doesn't 
explain why these men and many of the 
6,000,000 IV-F’s weren't used in jobs in which 
no one expected a class A fighting man. 

A Washington physician who served 4 
years in the Army in the last war and rose to 
major in the Medical Corps still has trouble 
understanding the Army’s Surgeon General. 
“TI started out at an induction station, exam- 
ining recruits,” he told me. “I applied all 
the proper standards, and naturally, I kept 
rejecting men. Back then, I really believed 
that every soldier ought to be a perfect phys- 
ical specimen. 

“But when I got overseas, these standards 
no longer made sense to me. In Oran, 200 
miles behind the front, we had a base hos- 
pital staffed by perfect physical specimens 
who took temperatures and emptied bedpans. 
We could have used plenty of mild hernia 
cases to do their jobs and even a few heart 
murmurs. I could have recruited our whole 
enlisted contingent from the men I had re- 
jected back in the States.” 

Col. Warner Bowers, chief surgical con- 
sultant to the Army, also believes that the 
wholesale rejection of selectees was and is 
today a national disgrace. He said so at a 
recent meeting of Army officers, not realiz- 
ing there was a newspaperman in the room. 
He advocated that all men with minor phys- 
ical defects be classified for limited duty, 
and that the Army prepare to use these men 
in the millions of posts b2hind the combat 











lines. He even drew up a memorandum 
showing that the IV-F’s could handle more 
than 50 percent of the Army’s jobs. 

The memorandum has since been placed 
in a confidential classification, and only a 
curtailed report of Colonel Bowers’ comments 
appeared in the press. When I asked the 
Surgeon General's office about the colonel’s 
proposal, they referred me to G-1. And G-1 
said, “No comment.” 

Under the mounting pressure for a power- 
ful armed force, the United States Army will 
have to give better answers than that. Fur- 
thermore, the Army does have a case. While 
it has borne most of the criticism for 
absurdly high standards, it is actually the 
least guilty of all the services. The Army is 
largely dependent on selective service to fill 
its ranks, unlike the Air Force, Navy, and 
Marines, who pride themselves on taking 
only volunteers. Under pressure of the gen- 
eral draft, thousands of young Americans 
rush to these services as shot-gun volunteers, 
rather than take their chances on the less 
glamorous Army. In recent months the Air 
Force, Navy, and Marines have combed over 
these volunteers and picked only the ones 
they like best. In this great grab act, they 
have rejected almost everybody who doesn’t 
resemble the square-jawed man in the re- 
cruiting poster. 

But the Army also likes these square- 
jawed heroes and has pegged its standards 
in order to get its share. One Army spokes- 
man, after asking me not to use his name, 
put the Army’s case frankly: “If our present 
tests mean anything—and they aren’t en- 
tirely meaningless—they give us an indica- 
tion of a selectee’s physical and mental 
ability. The ones who do well on the tests 
will probably make more noncoms and offi- 
cers than the ones who do badly. The ones 
who fail will probably turn up more men 
for sick call and the guardhouse. But we 
mustn't follow these tests too far, and we 
know it. What the Army objects to is the 
Navy and Air Force’s making privates of men 
we could use as company commanders. If 
every service were required to take its fair 
share from the same manpower pool, we 
wouldn’t have any complaints.” 

An Air Force general, who also prefers to 
remain anonymous, agrees in part with the 
Army man. During World War II, he says, 
he was appalled at the number of potential 
officers serving as Air Force privates. “I saw 
them at every air base,” he says. “They'd 
come up to my plane to tote my Val-a-Pak, 
they'd tend bar at the officers’ club and fill 
out manifests at headquarters. Some of 
these privates would have made excellent 
Army lieutenants and captains. We had 
plenty of topflight men whose talents were 
wasted.” t 

But neither the Air Force nor the Navy 
will say such things in public. They are 
still behaving with the acquisitive instincts 
of a supply sergeant, who stores up all the 
good things he can get his hands on, just 
in case he'll ever need them. While skim- 
ming the cream off the top of the vat, they 
look with outraged innocence at their critics. 
“Why, we're just following the good old 
American volunteer system,” they say, “We're 
giving men a chance to choose their branch 
of service, A common manpower pool would 
wreck the volunteer system.” 

At recent hearings of the House Armed 
Services Committee, Admiral Forrest P. Sher- 
man, Chief of Naval Operations, declared it 
was essential to man the Navy with volun- 
teers and frowned on the common man- 
power pool, “Life on board ship,” he 
reasoned, “is different from life on shore. 
Some people like it, others do not. It is very 
important, with men cooped up in small 
space, that as far as possible they be men 
who choose that way of life.” 

To such reasoning, General Hershey of 
Selective Service shouts foul play. “I'm not 
quarreling wits the Navy and Air Force's 
taking volunteers,” he says, “provided they 
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really take the volunteers instead of re- 
jecting most of them. Let them all come to 
the same pool and draw from it vertically 
all the way down to the skimmed milk. If 
you let them skim off the whipping cream, 
you're going to cheat the Army. They know 
it, and the Army does too.” 

Despite this knowledge, it will still take 
an act of- Congress to unify the Armed 
Forces on manpower. It may take another 
to make them recognize that their chief 
manpower shortage may be the shortage they 
create themselves. They must learn what 
every veteran knows: that the combat 
soldier and the rear-line soldier are two dif- 
ferent men, and that we need them both. 





Cotton Price Ceilings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make a few remarks in connection 
with ceiling price regulation 8, issued on 
March 3, 1951, as it affects the produc- 
tion of cotton. 

There is no doubt but what an enor- 
mous probleni exists from the viewpoint 
of the price stabilizer and from the view- 
point of the cotton industry. All of us 
are fundamentally concerned with the 
same thing—adequate supplies at rea- 
sonable and stabilized prices. Some of 
us may differ as to the means by which 
we accomplish the ends, but certainly 
we are agreed as to what the ends should 


The means adopted by ceiling price 
regulation 8 are unworkable and unnec- 
essary when they place a ceiling on raw 
cotton. That order of March 3 should 
be immediately rescinded. 

It should be pointed out that consum- 
ers are at the present time fully pro- 
tected by ceilings on the finished cotton 
products which they buy. However, the 
Office of Price Stabilization has stated 
as a reason for the necessity of regula- 
tion 8 that price rises on raw cotton 
will create sufficient force to increzse 
the ceiling on consumers’ products. 

I believe there is no one in this House 
who does not realize that the cotton 
industry is not seeking higher prices for 
cotton, and I doubt if there is anyone 
in the Congress who does not feel that 
during these days of rapid economic 
change to meet an emergency, sympathy 
should not be shown any farmer who is 
dissatisfied with the price of his com- 
modity when the market price is as far 
above parity as cotton is today. 

At the outset I want to make myself 
clear that I agree with you in those sen- 
timents and to tell you that within the 
past few weeks leading representatives 
of the industry have worked out with the 
Department of Agriculture a cotton price 
stabilization program which would as- 
sure that cotton prices would not average 
for this year a figure higher than the one 
now prescribed by the Office of Price 
Stabilization in their March 3 regulation, 

I am, therefore, not talking to you 
about whether cotton prices should be 
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stabilized. The industry and all of us 
agree that that end should be accom- 
plished. My remarks are directed in 
criticism of regulation 8 and its prescrip- 
tion in how stabilization should be ac- 
complished. 

The cotton industry and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which is the only 
Government agency qualified to deal with 
this subject, have recommended a stabili- 
zation program that will accomplish the 
objective without seriously disrupting 
the efficient operations and marketing 
traditions of the cotton industry. The 
Office of Price Stabilization, speaking 
through Mr. DiSalle, stands opposed to 
that program. Seeking to accomplish 
the same laudable purpose by wanting to 
function through his powers, Mr. DiSalle 
has said that the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation will not accept any method of 
stabilization of the price of raw cotton 
except a fixed ceiling on the producer no 
matter how much damage it may cause. 

I think everyone familiar with the cot- 
ton industry knows that regulation 8 can 
only result in damages that will be enor- 
mous. Cotton’s highly efficient market- 
ing system is marked for destruction. 
All of those who depend on that market- 
ing system in their daily business trans- 
actions—farmers, merchants, and mills— 
will suffer severe hardships. These losses 
cannot help but slow down their opera- 
tions and decrease their respective pro- 
ductivity during wartime. 

It would seem that we might learn 
something from past experience. Dur- 
ing World War II, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the War Production 
Board both learned that the fewer units 
with which they had to deal the more 
effective their controls became. This 
was true both as to price enforcement 
and as to distribution and use of ma- 
terials. For instance, it is obviously 
easier to control the sellers as a whole, 
rather than buyers in the retail markets 
because the sellers are much fewer in 
number. I doubt if any of us know a 
single buyer who ever got into serious 
trouble violating a price regulation. 
The effective place to control prices was 
learned to be at the point of selling. 
Sellers were controlled effectively be- 
cause the means of enforcement reached 
them first. They were numbered in the 
thousands, whereas consumers were 
numbered in the millions. For example, 
the Office of Price Administration had 
prices on various sizes and grades of 
lumber. Generally enforcement was ef- 
fected at the saw mill—not at the con- 
sumer level. 

In the case of cotton, the least num- 
ber of people that will need to be con- 
trolled would be at the mill level. Yet, 
under this new, unworkable regulation 
8, the Administration has taken the 
largest number, the producers, and then 
added to that all the merchants. It 
should be obvious to them, and I am in- 
clined to think that it is, that they not 
only have made their problem a million- 
fold more difficult, but they have literal- 
ly made it impossible. 

The speed of a railroad train is not 
determined by the amount of steam 
available through the size of the boiler. 
It is determined at the throttle. We 
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should apply the same principle in the 
cotton business and put the controls at 
the smallest bottleneck, which is where 
the smallest number of people are. 

The problem of enforcement will in- 
crease in geometrical proportion as the 
number of people the Office of Price 
Stabilization seeks to control directly by 
their orders increases. This is bad 
administration. 

We have aiso learned from the past 
that which we may say here in the pres- 
ent in regard to these new cotton ceil- 
ings—they cannot be enforced because of 
the nature of the commodity, and all 
manner of bad practices, black markets, 
and chicanery will develop. 

We should also give attention to the 
16,000,000 bale crop for this year, which 
has been the goal of the Government and 
the industry since the present scarcity 
developed last fall. That production is 
now being jeopardized. The ceiling 
price level of approximately 45 cents per 
pound, which the Office of Price Stabil- 
ization has set, is certainly not so low 
as to discourage production. However, 
farmers must have reasonable assur- 
ances that they will get somewhere near 
this price when they sell their cotton 
next fall, and they must have some rea- 
sonable assurance that their cotton can 
be easily turned into cash. If they do 
not have those assurances, the cotton 
industry now feels that we will not reach 
our 16,000,000-bale goal. With the tra- 


ditional marketing system in a state of 
chaos and collapse, farmers and banks 
and production credit agencies who fi- 
nance them know that 16,000,000 bales 


of cotton could not be absorbed in the 
3 or 4 months of the harvesting season 
without disastrous effects on the price. 

Last year, when we passed the Defense 
Production Act, we inserted section 402 
(f), which emphatically authorizes the 
President to exempt certain products 
from price ceilings where such ceilings 
are, first, unnecessary; or, second, not in 
the interest of national defense. Raw 
cotton is one of such products as was 
recognized in both World War I and 
World War II. The cotton industry 
knows that a price ceiling on raw cotton 
is unnecessary in view of the alternative 
program that can be taken to effectively 
stabilize cotton prices, and such a ceil- 
ing is not in the interest of national de- 
fense because of the serious damage it 
will do to the efficient operation and to 
the production of all branches of the 
cotton industry from the farm to the 
mill. 

I also want to point out that the cot- 
ton growers of California have protested 
against having the freight from Cali- 
fornia to the Carolinas deducted from 
their price as now set forth in ceiling 
price regulation 8. We in California 
cannot understand such tactics or the 
purpose behind them. A large portion 
of the California crop has gone for ex- 
port each year and we think that the 
worst that should happen is that the 
prices in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
should equal the price in the Carolinas, 

Mr. Speaker, I am advised that a meet- 
ing was held a few days ago, attended 
by Mr. DiSalle, and proper represent- 


atives of our Military Establishment and 
duly authorized representatives of lead- 
ing cotton mills. The question under 
discussion was whether the mills would 
enter into contracts to produce desired 
matériel for the Military Establishment. 
They stated that they were ready to go 
into production provided they could pro- 
tect themselves on the cost of cotton 
after signing the contracts. I am ad- 
vised Mr. DiSalle refused to recommend 
any procedure by which they could pro- 
tect themselves on the futures market. 
Certainly price regulation 8 does not 
solve that problem. He, like many other 
men in our bureaus, seeks to control 
every field of American business through 
the exercise of the powers of their 
bureau. I am not one to plead for the 
excess or opportunity for speculators on 
the commodity market. I do, however, 
believe it is necessary that our mills and 
producers buy and sell on the futures 
market for their protection. 

I think we have to assume that before 
ceiling price regulation 8 was issued, 
the proper officials of the Office of Price 
Stabilization considered the traditional 
means of marketing cotton in this coun- 
try. I believe that we must also assume 
that they understood the certain conse- 
quences of their action. It, therefore, 
appears that they have created chaos 
in the cotton industry without regard to 
the results of such action. They set a 
ceiling on raw cotton knowing that cot- 
ton mills wanting to produce war maté- 
riels would have to protect themselves 
on the futures market. As reasonable 
men, they should have known that as 
soon as the restrictions against dealing 
on the futures market were removed, 
that the price of cotton would imme- 
diately move to that ceiling, and that 
cotton would still not be available to 
fulfill the contracts of the contracting 
mills in the production of war matériel. 

Mr. Speaker, that happened this 
morning. The conclusion is obvious. 
Either the Office of Price Stabilization 
does not have the capacity to formulate 
workable regulations or they have de- 
liberately planned a chaotic condition to 
force Government regulation of agricul- 
ture in all of its phases, commencing 
with the highly important war crop— 
cotton. 

There is language in ceiling price reg- 
ulation 8 which should be a warning to 
this Congress as to the intentions of the 
Office of Price Stabilization in the field 
of agriculture. In the third paragraph 
of their order, the following language 
is set forth: : 

Under the general freeze, raw cotton was 
exempted when sold by producers, since a 
freeze order at the farm level would be 
meaningless, but it was controlled when 
= by merchants and other dealers in cot- 
on, 


I assume “freeze order” and “price 
order” to be of the same significance, yet 
in the next paragraph the statement is 
made: 

The structure of ceiling prices. This reg- 
ulation establishes ceiling prices for Ameri- 
can upland cotton in mixed or odd lots, by 
grade and staple and by location for every 
seller including producers, 
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Mr. Speaker, by their own language, 
the Office of Price Stabilization, through 
criling price regulation 8, has inter- 
fered with the production of a com- 
modity the value of which we hope will 
be $3,000,000,000 this year. In their own 
language, they state that their regula- 
tion providing such interference will be 
meauingless. Yet they did it knowing 
that it destroys any understandable 
means in free enterprise by which pro- 
ducers may turn their raw cotton to 
cash, or the financiers of producers may 
protect themselves from the destruction 
of a reasonably average yearly price by 
necessary quick sale of 16,000,000 bales 
during the harvest season. 


How To Obtain an RFC Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received several inquiries in the past few 
days from businessmen inquiring as to 
the procedure necessary in obtaining a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loan. Apparently the RFC investigation 
conducted by a Senate committee has 
caused many small-business men to won- 
der if such Government loans are avail- 
able to any deserving business organiza- 
tion. On the basis of the disclosures 
made in the Senate investigation to 
date, I have listed some of the steps 
which might be taken by those desiring 
to obtain an RFC loan: 
> First. Be prepared to contribut> $1,000 
or mure to the Democratic National 
Committee and get to know personally 
high-ranking Democratic Party leaders, 

Second. Obtain the services of a 742- 
percenter—the rates of 5-percenters 
have gone up because of inflation. 

Third. Present a mink coat to a White 
House secretary, natural, royal, pastel 
mink preferred. 

Fourth. Invite an RFC official to spend 
several weeks at a fashionable resort 
hotel. Caution: Be sure to pick up the 
check. 

Fifth. Be prepared to employ in your 
company one or more former RFC offi- 
cials at a handsome salary immediately 
after the loan is obtained. 

Sixth. Seek a personal interview with 
an RFC director. If the director is not 
in his office, he might be found in the 
hip pocket of a Washington influence- 
peddler. 

Seventh. If some difficulty is encoun- 
tered in obtaining admission to the RFC 
offices, repeat the password “asinine” to 
the receptionist three times. 

Note: In addition to the above sug- 
gestions, the chances of obtaining the 
loan are enhanced if your company has 
notoriously poor management or if one 
or more of the officers or directors of 
your company are under Federal indict- 
ment. 











How Stupid Can We Get? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
letter I received from L. A. Pettit, Jr., vice 
president of the Central Cable Corp. 
ends with the thought “I just don’t know 
how stupid we can get.” I rush to agree 
with the writer. 

His refer2nce is to a clipping he en- 
closed relating to the shipment of metals 
under ECA to Britain. The metal is used 
to manufacture products which, in turn, 
are exported to Russia in exchange for 
timber and grain. 

A corollary dispatch relates that Brit- 
ain's economic chief attaches enormous 
importance to the satisfactory outcome 
of discussions under way in Washington 
to divert United States stockpile mate- 
rials to the British. 

Brass workers in Connecticut are on 
part-time—plants throughout the Na- 
tion are experiencing difficulties in ob- 
taining raw metals for processing—yet 
we blithely, under ECA auspices, give 
these materials for eventual use by Rus- 
sia. Only through concerted effort was 
it possible to reduce copper stockpiling by 
50 percent to aid distressed American 
industries, but we seriously consider di- 
verting stockpile materials to Britain, 
which trades directly with our potential 
enemy, Communist Russia. 

I do not know how stupid we can get. 

CENTRAL CABLE CoRrpP., 
Freeport, Ill., March 5, 1951. 
Hon. JAMEs T. PATTERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PATTERSON: I very much appreci- 
ate your letter of February 28 and wish to 
compliment you upon the forthrightness 
with which you approach problems of vital 
public interest. 

I am enclosing newspaper clipping under 
London date line, which states that seven 
British ports are piled high with United 
States gift metals, including 1,440 tons of 
copper, while other cargoes are en route. 

The article also points out that copper 
turned over to the British Government is 
being sold to British industrial users for the 
manufacture of electrical generators and 
other goods which the British Government 
in turn uses as barter with Russia in ex- 
change for timber and grain. 

I just don’t know how stupid we can get. 

Again thanking you, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
CENTRAL CABLE CoRP., 
L. A. PettirT, Jr., 
Vice President. 
Seven BritisH Ports Prtep HIGH WITH UNITED 
States Girt METALS—BIGGEsT HAND-OUTS 
ARRIVE AS ECA EXPIRES 
(By Arthur Veysey) 

Lonpon, March 3.—The biggest gift ship- 
ments of metals in many weeks are being 
unloaded in British ports, the Marshall plan 
office announced, 

At seven ports, ships are discharging 4,857 
tons of aluminum, 1,440 tons of copper, 1,416 
tons of steel, 900 tons of zinc, and 600 tons 
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of lead. Other shipments, paid for by the 
American taxpayer and sent to Britain as 
a gift, include 13 tons of carbon black for 
tires and 4,285 tons of milo starch. 

The Marshall plan office said that although 
its hand-out program is officially over as far 
as Britain is concerned, gift cargoes will con- 
tinue to arrive here for several months. 
Metals shipped to Britain under the Mar- 
shall aid program already have cost $311,- 
000,000, and Marshall plan officers estima 2 
gifts costing another $100,000,000, most of .t 
in metals or machinery, are still to come. 


INCREASE METAL GIFTS 


Gift metal shipments to Britain have in- 

creased in recent months as the metals have 
become scarce and as metal prices have mul- 
tiplied. 
* At British ports, the metals are turned 
over to the British Government which sells 
them to British industrial users. Much of 
the copper goes to electrical manufacturers 
who are turning out generators anc other 
goods which the British Government uses 
as barter with Russia in exchange for tim- 
ber and grain. 

The money the British Government re- 
ceives from British manufacturers for the 
gift metals is used to pay off the British debt. 
During the Marshall plan program, the Brit- 
ish debt has gone down at the fastest rate 
in British history. At the same time the 
American Government's debt has gone up. 


EYES UNITED STATES STOCKPILE 


EASTBOURNE, ENGLAND, March 3.—High Gait- 
skell, Britain’s economic chief, has em- 
phasized Britain’s need for some of the raw 
materials the United States is stockpiling. 
They are needed, he said, to stave off an eco- 
nomic crisis in this country. 

Without these critical raw materials, said 
the Chancelor of the Exchequer, Britain’s 
export drive, the key support in her own de- 
fense program, would collapse. 

Speaking to a convention of more than 500 
of Britain's dollar export manufacturers, he 
said the Government attaches “enormous im- 
portance” to the satisfactory outcome of dis- 
cussions now under way in Washington by 
international commodity committees. These 
groups are studying ways of reallocating raw 
materials. 

ILLUSORY ASSET 


Gaitskell said: “We really must remember 
that we are rearming in peacetime, and that 
if peaceful trade and economic stability were 
gravely weakened for lack of raw materials, 
then the heaping up of unused materials in 
stockpiles would, even in a military sense, 
be an illusory asset.” 

He estimated that Britain's increase in pro- 
duction this year would be 4 percent over 
1950. Then he added: 

“But if the 4 percent increase were not 
achieved—and it certainly could not be if 
raw material supplies fell seriously short of 
requirements—then the economic outlook 
would, of course, be far worse.” 





The Katyn Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio address 
by Hon. Arthur Bliss Lane, former 
United States Ambassador to Poland: 
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THE KATYN MASSACRE 


(By Hon. Arthur Bliss Lane, former United 
States Ambassador to Poland) 


One of the least publicized actions during 
the itast war, yet one which had the most 
far-reaching consequences, was the murder 
of over 4,000 Polish officers in the forest of 
Katyn near Smolensk in the Soviet Union. 
This crime was so horrible that many persons 
hesitate to retell it. Yet the barbarity of the 
murder, which was discovered in April 1943 
when the Nazis were in occupation of Smo- 
lensk in Russia, 15 miles west of the Katyn 
Forest, was shown by the condition of the 
bodies. They had been found with their 
hands tied behind their backs. All the men 
had been shot in an identical manner, a 
bullet in the back of their necks. Some men 
who apparently had bitterly resisted at the 
moment of execution carried cruel bayonet 
wounds. All wore great coats, indicating 
that the murder had taken place during 
intensely cold weather. 

When the Nazis declared publicly in April 
1943 that seven mass graves containing these 
Polish officers had been found two most im- 
portant developments took place: (1) The 
British and American Governments were 
strangely silent, being allied to the U.S.S.R. 
at that time. The Office of War Information, 
however, a United States agency, adhered to 
the thesis that this crime had been com- 
mitted by the Nazis. (2) The Soviet Gov- 
ernment immediately broke off diplomatic 
relations with the Polish Government in exile 
in London, because the latter had had the 
alleged impudence of suggesting that the 
International Red Cross should impartially 
investigate the murder. From that moment 
on the Soviet Government continued to show 
its hostility not only toward the constitu- 
tional Polish Government in London, it also 
showed openly that it intended to set up a 
Communist Government within Poland a: 
completely to destroy the independence of 
the Polish Nation. 

Despite the infamy of the murder of these 
Polish officers, human memory is so short 
that many of us have forgotten the facts. 
Let us recall them. 

In September 1939, when the Soviet forces 
invaded Poland for the purpose of freeing 
Poland, so Molotov said at the time, from its 
Pascist masters, over 15,000 Polish officers and 
noncommissioned officers were taken to three 
camps—Kozlelsk, Starobielsk, and Ostachkov. 
Four hundred of these prisoners of war, so- 
called despite the fact that the Soviet Union 
never declared war on Poland, were later 
found in another camp. It is through their 
testimony, as well as through the record of 
the diplomatic conversations between Gen- 
eral Sikorski, General Anders, and Ambassa- 
dor Kot, on the one hand, and Stalin, Molo- 
tov, and Vishinsky, on the other, that it is 
possible today to reach a conclusion regard- 
ing the responsibility for the Katyn crime. 

After the arrival of the Polish officers in 
the three camps they were permitted as nom- 
inal prisoners of war to correspond with their 
families in Poland. All letters, however, 
stopped in April and May of 1940. At that 
time, according to the testimony of some of 
the 400 who were transferred to another 
camp, the three camps were dispersed. It 
had been previously arranged among the offi- 
cers that messages would be written secretly 
in Polish in the prison trains which con- 
ducted them elsewhere telling of their fate. 
According to some of the 400 survivors, the 
writing on the walls of the prison trains indi- 
cated that those who disappeared were taken 
to a place near Smolensk, where the Russian 
prison automobiles, known as the “black 
ravens,” headed the victims off to an un- 
known destination, later identified as the 
Katyn Forest. It should be emphasized that 
in April and May 1940 the Smolensk area was 
occupied by the forces of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, which was still on friendly relations 
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with Hitler. In April and May in the north- 
ern climate of Smolensk it is still cold, and 
during the year 1940 the weather was espe- 
cialiy rigorous at that season. The wearing 
of greatcoats was, therefore, understandable. 

After the Nazis attacked the Soviet Union 
on June 22, 1941, the Soviet Government, 
largely on the suggestion of the British Gov- 
ernment, e&tablished diplomatic relations 
with the Polish Government in London. One 
of the conditions of recognition was that all 
Polish nationals in the Soviet Union should 
be freed and that a Polish Army should be 
recruited in the Soviet Union to fight against 
the Nazis. Accordingly many conversations 
took place in Moscow between the highest 
Officials of the Soviet and Polish Govern- 
ments. 

One of the prin:ipal questions continually 
raised by the Poles was the fate an where- 
abouts of the 15,000 officers who had been in 
the three camps. The answers of the Rus- 
sians were evasive and inconsistent. On one 
occasion Stalin said that the officers might 
have escaped to Manchuria; on another occa- 
sion Molotov said they probably had been re- 
patriated; and on another occasion Vishin- 
eky said that the Soviet Government had no 
information about them. 

When the Soviet Government refused to 
be a party to any investigation of the Katyn 
murder by the Internatonal Red Cross, that 
organization declined to participate as it 
did not wish to be a party to any political 
controversy. Thereupon, the Nazi authori- 
ties invited an international medical com- 
mission composed of well-known doctors of 
Italian, Danish, Yugoslav, Bulgarian, Rou- 
manian, Hungarian, and Swiss nationality to 
make a technical examination of the bodies. 
It is true that with the exception of the 
Swiss doctor, Professor Naville, all of the 
countries of which the other doctors were 
nationals were then under the domination 
of Nazi Germany. For that reason the 
Soviets have claimed that these doctors were 
terrorized by the Nazis to make accusations 
that the crimes were committed in the spring 
of 1940 and thereby putting the onus on the 
Soviets. While Hitler was capable, as was 
shown by the extermination of the Jews in 
the Warsaw ghetto, of perpetrating geno- 
cide, in this case he was so convinced of 
Soviet guilt that he invited, first, the Inter- 
national Red Cross, and later eminent doc- 
tors whose integrity was beyond question, to 
make an investigation. For once, he knew 
that his hands were relatively clean. 

The unbelievable part of the Soviet story 
regarding the crime is that 15,000 officers in 
Polish uniform could have mysteriously dis- 
appeared in a police state where even a per- 
son in civilian clothes is suspected unless 
he belongs to the ruling class. But the 
greatest inconsistency in the Soviet version 
was the Soviet reaction to the Nazi disclosure 
of the existence of the mass graves in April 
1943. Then Pravda, the official Soviet news- 
paper, calmly stated that the Nazis had per- 
petrated the crime; that these 15,000 miss- 
ing Polish officers had been working on the 
roads in the region of Smolensk in August 
1941 when the Nazis invaded that area and 
had been summarily executed by the Nazis, 
In August 1941 the weather records show 
that the weather was extremely hot in north- 
ern Russia. Why did all the officers wear 
great coats? Why had all their correspond- 
ence with their relatives in Poland ceased 
between April 1940 and August 1941? And 
why did the Soviet Government tell General 
Sikorski in July 1941, one month earlier than 
the alleged murder by the Nazis, that there 
was no trace of any of the 15,000 in the 
Soviet Union? 

The Katyn story should be retold at the 
present time for two very practical reasons: 
(1) The same fate of the Polish officers has 
been meted out to many American GI's in 
Korea, Mass graves have also been found 
there, filled with bodies of American sol- 


diers with their hands tied behind their 
backs. Let us also remember Molotov’s state- 
ment in 1939 that the Soviet Government 
desired to free Poland from its Fascist mas- 
ters. Compare this with the Communist- 
inspired statement of June 25, 1950, that the 
North Korean drive toward South Korea was 
to free Korea from its Fascist masters—this 
time the United States of America. (2) 
The methods used by the Communists will 
stop at nothing in order to achieve the Com- 
munist goal. In 1939 and 1940 the aim was 
to destroy the Polish nation. Today, it is 
to destroy all free nations, including the 
United States. We must fight this destruc- 
tive policy—to achieve world domination and 
world revolution—with every weapon we 
have, whether it be physical, financial or 
moral. It is only through union that we 
can win. It is up to us Americans—and + 
as Americans, proud of our citizenship, there 
is only one answer, We must win, no matter 
what the cost. 


Federal Tax on Local Government 
Securiti 
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OF ALABAMA 
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Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Cooper Green, mayor of the city of 
Birmingham, recently appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives in opposition 
to the levying of a Federal tax against 
local government securities. 

Mayor Green is immediate past presi- 
dent of the United States Conference of 
Mayors, is the present president of the 
Alabama League of Municipalities, and 
has established an outstanding record 
as the mayor of the great city of Bir- 
mingham. His statement on the ques- 
tion of taxing local government secu- 
rities is of vital interest to all of our peo- 
ple. It follows: 


Shall the income from future issues of 
local government securities be subjected 
to Federal income taxes, is the question 
again before us. I definitely feel that the 
same exploratory and conclusive statements 
against this proposal made at previous times 
before the Ways and Means Committee, 
should have the same continuing effect. 
Neither theoretically nor practically do we 
believe that present needs for additional 
Federal revenue justify a change in the po- 
sition taken by committees and Members 
of Congress on other previous occasions. The 
idea of the Federal Government taxing the 
instrumentalities of the local government 
is just as repugnant today in our constitu- 
tional set-up of dual sovereignties as it was 
at the time of similar hearings before the 
Committee on Ways and Means in 1939 and 
in other recent years. 

The question is not what has been or can 
be done, but whether as Representatives and 
citizens of this Nation, we should take any 
step which might threaten the position of 
local governments as independent units of 
our American democracy, or which would 
restrict the freedom of their political actions 
in their own respective territories any more 
than is imperatively required to preserve 
this Nation and what it stands for. 

The issue before us goes no further. It is 
proposed to tax the income derived from 
securities which may be issued in the future 
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by local public agencies of this Nation. If 
that can be accomplished, who is there to 
say that the next step may not be to tax the 
securities already issued, or even the reve- 
nues earned by our public agencies in carry- 
ing on their public activities? If the one 
step is constitutionally sound, the other 
naturally follows. 

To the average citizen, the question of 
whether or not Congress is empowered to 
lay and collect taxes on income derived from 
investments in local government securities, 
is of secondary importance to the principle 
involved in so doing, and the effect such tax- 
ation would have on local governments’ 
ordinary prerogatives. In any event, with 
our long-standing American tradition of dual 
sovereignty in government, it is significant- 
ly important that technical legal rights as 
between the Nation and the State, should be 
asserted only as an urgently necessary and 
final resort. 

Under the clamor for additional tax reve- 
nue, the Federal Government must be care- 
ful not to encroach further on the domain 
of the local governments lest the basic con- 
ception of dual sovereignty be utterly de- 
stroyed. An example of such encroachment 
is the legislation under which our citizens 
are now required to pay a Federal admission 
tax for the privilege of using our city swim- 
ming pools and other recreational facilities. 
Thus, the purpose of our cities to cut down 
On crime and juvenile delinquency is being 
obstructed and thwarted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself. 

The power to tax is unquestionably the 
power to destroy. In this instance it would 
be the power to destroy local governments 
which are the keystone of our American de- 
mocracy. The imposition of this tax as pro- 
posed, would materially increase the cost of 
local government financing—in some cases 
even to the extent that the financing would 
not be possible. This unjustifiable interfer- 
ence by the Federal Government in purely 
local] governmental affairs is almost unthink- 
able. Financial and tax analysts are certain 
that the proposed taxation would increase 
local government financing costs as much as 
50 percent, or an increased interest cost of 
perhaps as much as 1 percent. That amount 
of additional interest cost can very well put 
the cost thereof beyond the local ability to 
pay. There can’t be any honest denial of 
the fact that practically all of this addi- 
tional cost is passed back to the issuing au- 
thority with only a very small part of it, if 
any, assumed by the security purchaser. 

In our immediate case, we are in the midst 
of negotiating a purchase agreement for the 
local domestic water plant, involving an ex- 
penditure of some $22,000,000. If the pro- 
posed tax became effective before these bonds 
were sold, the additional annual interest 
cost of $200,000 or more, could very well kill 
the entire proposal. Birmingham’s situa- 
tion in that way is no different from that of 
nearly every local government authority 
throughout the United States. 

Some 3 weeks ago, the Southern Natural 
Gas Co. of Birmingham, a very splendidly 
operated and financed company, sold $17,- 
500,000 of taxable revenue bonds. Their 
interest cost was 2.86 percent. We have re- 
peatedly been told within recent weeks, that 
our tax-exempt water revenue bonds should 
sell on a 2 percent or less interest cost, thus 
reflecting a difference of neazi: 1 percent in 
interest savings to the city. It is being 
saved to the city—not to the investor, as 
some would have you believe. 

Birmingham has bonds outstanding at this 
time amounting to about twenty million dol- 
lars. Assuming that the income from those 
bonds was taxable at an increased interest 
cost of 1 percent, we would have an additional 
annual interest cost of $200,000 today on 
these bonds, plus what would amount to ap- 
proximately $200,000 additional interest cost 
on the proposed water revenue bonds, or a 
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total additional annual interest cost of $400,- 
0cO or more. That would mean that we would 
simply have to do one of two things, either 
raise taxes to cover this extra cost, or curtail 
local services. Either would be serious. 

Of course, authorities differ to some extent, 
but not greatly, in their estimate of the 
added interest cost that may be expected to 
follow. Proponents of the tax, most of whom 
perhaps have more of a theoretical viewpoint 
than one based on actual investment expe- 
rience, claim that the differential between 
yields of completely taxable and wholly tax- 
exempt high-grade securities, varies from 
about %4 percent for the short maturities, 
to 4% percent for the long maturities. Com- 
pared to the foregoing is the estimate of a 
conservative group of experienced dealers, 
to the effect that the approximate minimum 
increased average interest cost would be as 
much as 1 percent or more. 

Of course, local governments are not con- 
cerned as to whether or not the Federal Gov- 
ernment taxes its own securities. That is 
their business to do as they see fit. Local 
governments insist that legally, and equi- 
tably, they should be accorded the same priv. 
ilege. 

In the investment field the buyer largely 
creates or at least controls the market 
through his price-fixing methods. If this 
buyer knows in advance that the Govern- 
ment will demand additional taxes on in- 
come derived from certain investments, such 
taxes will be absorbed through a reduced 
price paid for the investment, or what 
amounts to the same thing, an increased 
interest cost that will be paid by the issuing 
authority rather than by the investor. A 
number of the Government's own actuaries 
and staff members admit as much. 

The investor will remain only the medium 
through whom the tax will be collected. 
There will be no escape for the local issuing 
authority and its tax-paying public. 

Local governments must remain untram- 
meled by the Federal Government, if they 
are to discharge those responsibilities that 
are properly theirs. 

Let us preserve America as we have known 
it and have nothing to do with this pro- 
posal of Federal taxation of State and local 
financing. The Federal Government does 
not need this method of financing; we as a 
Nation should not for a moment hazard the 
dangers it may foretell to our political 
system. 

Let us rather preserve to the Federal Gov- 
ernment those powers and functions which 
rightfully belong to it and to local govern- 
ments those rights and privileges which are 
theirs, and not mix them in any common 
pot out of which no one can say what may 
come. 

If this type of income is ever to become 
taxable, it should be done only after our 
entire people have been given an opportu- 
nity of expression thereon through the use 
of a constitutional amendment. 

We must preserve our local governments 
and their freedom of action in local govern- 
ment affairs. It can't be done if the Federal 
Government is given the proposed strangu- 
latory power. 


Fitchburg Man Heads “Red Devils” 
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HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 


my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent article from the cele- 
brated Boston Post entitled “Fitchburg 
Man Heads ‘Red Devils.’ ” 

This fine account makes reference to 
the outstanding work of the Red Devils 
of the Ninety-second AFA Battalion 
commanded by my constituent, Lt. Col. 
Leon F. Lavoie, of Fitchburg, Mass. As 
Americans we can all be very proud of 
the gallantry and heroism of men like 
Colonel Lavoie and the boys of his com- 
mand and those associated with them in 
the Korean campaign. 


FircHsurc Man Heaps “Rep  DeEvits”— 
ARMORED OvuTFIT Has SuUpPORTED EVERY 
UNITED STATES CoRPS 

(By John Thompson) 

CENTRAL Front, Korea, February 24.—The 
American Army some day probably will get 
around to replacing World War I towed artil- 
lery with self-propelled artillery to support 
the Infantry. 

MODERN WARFARE 


Meanwhile, the three self-propelled (SP) 
Artillery battalions in Korea are proving to 
the satisfaction of cannoneers and many 
and many infantrymen that this is the way 
artillery should move in modern warfare. 
Unattached (SU) battalions are armored 
field artillery (AFA), for only armored divi- 
sions are authorized to have such mobility. 

This is despite the fact that division com- 
manders of the World War II in their joint 
information exchange after the war ended, 
voted unanimously in favor of (SP) artillery. 

One of the big tests of modern mobile artil- 
lery has been racked up by the “Red Devils” 
of the Ninety-second (AFA Battalion, com- 
manded by Lt. Col. Leon F. Lavoie, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass. His unit, taken from the Sec- 
ond Armored Division at Fort Hood, Tex., 
has supported every American corps, every 
American infantry division except the Sec- 
ond, several South Korean divisions, and 
now the marines. 

MOVES MORE QUICKLY 

The United States Army is heavy with 
towed artillery. (SP) guns and towed artil- 
lery guns are identical. The difference is 
one of mobility and maneuverability. 

The Ninety-second, which has 155-milli- 
meter howitzers on the chassis of an M-24 
light tank, moved forward 4 miles today over 
an unbelievably poor road and was in posi- 
tion and ready to fire in 75 minutes. Towed 
battalions of 105-millimeter guns took 4 
hours. 


Address of Judge William T. McCarthy to 
Members of the Massachusetts Bar As- 
sociation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a speech made by one of the great 
judges of Massachusetts and the United 
States district court, the Honorable Wil- 
liam T. McCarthy. The occasion was the 
recent conference of the members of the 
Massachusetts Bar Association, held at 
Springfield, Mass. 

I want to express to Mr. Sears, Mr. 
Schneider, and the other members of the 
committee at the outset of my remarks my 
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sincere appreciation for the invitation ex- 
tended to me to speak at the midwinter din- 
ner of the Massachusetts Bar Association. I 
have been particularly honored to be here 
at the head table because I have been privi- 
leged to break bread with a fine American 
gentleman whose presence on the district 
court bench of the United States is a source 
of comfort and consolation to those who are 
anxious to preserve a godlike American 
civilization. I have read with considerable 
pride the decision of the circuit court of ap- 
peals in the case of United States v. Dennis. 
I was deeply interested in this case when I 
was United States attorney because the pres- 
entation of the evidence to the United 
States grand jury against Dennis and his as- 
sociates was under the watchful eye of a then 
Assistant Attorney General by the name of 
Vincent Quinn. He is my very dear friend. 
I therefore long before the indictment was 
returned had a little knowledge of its back- 
ground. The guiding hand of the Almighty 
never was more conspicuously displayed than 
in the choice of the coprosecutors Vincent 
Quinn and Judge McGohey, who at that time 
was United States attorney, and the presid- 
ing judge at this long and arduous trial, at 
present our guest, Judge Medina. I know of 
no better compliment that could be paid to 
a God-fearing man than the simple sentence 
from the long decision of Judge Learned 
Hand in which he said that his charges and 
the rulings were, if anything, too favorable to 
the ‘lefense. I speak of this only because I 
want to extend to him my greetings as a great 
American and as an associate of the United 
States district court and with no desire to 
invade the territories set aside for Judge 
Hudson. All the hurricanes from hell never 
caused him to shrink one minute from the 
obligation he owed his God and his country, 
so that I am happy for that reason alone 
to be present at the head table. I am also 
happy to meet the members of the bar of 
the State and Federal courts who practice 
in this western section. I feel honored and 
I want to assure them that I am here with 
the deepest of appreciation and humility. I 
have a golden treasury of friendships in this 
section of the great Bay State which go back 
many, many years starting with my college 
days and continuing down to the present. 
They represent men of all races ard religions 
and their friendship and regard is near and 
dear to my heart. I am also happy to be 
present at a head table where the American 
Bar Association is blessed by having a man 
as its president who has had the courage to 
appoint a committee to combat communism, 
I want to congratulate him on his appoint- 
ment of Jackson Holtz to that committee. It 
is indeed inspiring to me to know that the 
American Bar Association has begun to real- 
ize the almost irreparable harm that has 
been done to the civilization of the world. 

I want to leave a thought with you mem- 
bers of the bar of Massachusetts in these 
most critical days when we are having a ren- 
dezvous with destiny, when we are living in 
a civilization torn apart by isms, by peculiar 
philosophies of life, by strange ideologies, by 
the mouthings of men and women who if 
they had their way would obliterate the 
sanctity of family life. The Pilgrim Fore- 
fathers who came over here to this land of 
ours to escape persecution and the first civil 
dccuments drawn up on our shores by them 
acknowledged tre supremacy of a God be- 
cause they solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of God and one another conve- 
nanted and combined together into a civil 
body politic. The early charters and com- 
pacts gave a definite place to God. On 
December 7, 1682, a great pronouncement 
was made in Pennsylvania which read as 
follows: “The glory of almighty God and 
the good of mankind is the reason and end 
of government. Therefore government in 
itself is a venerable ordinance of God.” 
Notice these two ideals. Government is for 
God's glory and was ordained by Him. In 
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the Declaration of Independence the 
framers of that noble document three times 
emphasized God's part in their struggle for 
independence and the closing paragraph fur- 
nished the finest basis in the world, that this 
Government was founded upon a natural 
order because it closed with the following 
phrase, “with a firm reliance upon the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence.” And if that 
is not a statement of the firm conviction 
prevailing in the hearts and minds of our 
founding fathers, then I must confess that 
I do not know the meaning and implication 
of words and phrases. Through these early 
days these men were the signers of this im- 
perishable declaration and were men who 
represented all races and all religions. They 
left their imprint in the early growth and 
development of this great republic of ours. 
Their philosophy was found in the utter- 
ances of the first President of the United 
States. They were found in the official pro- 
nouncement of Thomas Jefferson who in the 
early eighteenth century became the first 
president of the University of Virginia and 
who was responsible for establishing a school 
of religious training at the expense of the 
people of Virginia open to boys of all reli- 
gious denominations Even such an unor- 
thodox character as Benjamin Franklin said 
that there was no substitute for religion. 
We have had in history the lives of simple 
great Americans who believed in the princi- 
ple of the Fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erood of man and who more important than 
anything else practiced it. 

What a tragic transformation the little 
church in the village, the big church in the 
suburb, freedom of religious worship, men 
and women living in abodes of peace where 
men live and let live by looking toward a Su- 
preme Being for guidance—the history of the 
great missionaries who helped to bring order 
out of chaos, Protestants, Jews, and Catho- 
lics, all a part of an army of fine men and 
women—the use of symbols such as found on 
our coins, “In God We Trust,” fine men and 
women leading in the fight to put down 
racial and religious discriminations and out 
of the mists of disbelief and treachery came 
these diabolical ideologies and unworthy 
leaders. And you can trace these ideologies 
back for over 50 years and through the 
writings of intellectuals they have received 
their impetus from the dangerous legal 
philosophies advanced by legal minds, minds 
that should have known better, men and 
women, advocates of the jungle law, who 
preach the principle that the essence of law 
is physical law. It has spread its tentacles 
into law schools and it has raised up Frank- 
ensteins in our institutions of learning. It 
has given us the course of secularism and 
it is inescapably clear that the contributing 
factors have been powerful minds of the 
profession of the law. I have no desire to 
be unkind whatsoever, but the obligation 
that a man owes to his own conscience, the 
obligation that a man owes to his own fam- 
ily, and the obligation a man owes to a God- 
like civilization compels me to speak out. 
There is a studied effort being made today 
to obliterate due process. There has been a 
studied effort, and I am sorry to say it has 
been successful to a degree to write into the 
opinions of our courts these secular views 
which are the negation of law, the right of 
morality, of truth, and of man’s place in 
the world. These false legal prophets have 
very diabolically succeeded in undermining 
our system of jurisprudence because they 
practice the principle that the essential of 
law is physical force and it is inescapably 
certain that the corollary from that principle 
is one that might makes right. 

Examine, if you will, the two recent de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Treasury Bus case and the Illinois 
Release Time case. I do not intend to criti- 
cize the courts of the United States, but it 
is right and proper to refer to the fact that 
the strange ideologies advocated by a God- 


less and un-American school of thought find 
a full expression in these cases, particularly 
the Illinois case. Witness, if you will, the 
unjust imprisonment of churchmen in Com- 
munist-controlled countries. We deplore 
the menace of atheistic communism, and 
yet, leaders of some of the great institutions 
of learning encourage the presence on their 
faculties of men and women who openly ad- 
vocate atheistic communism. And this, if 
you please, is from the soil of the United 
States made sacred by the sweat, blood, and 
tears of God-fearing American men and 
women. The most effective way to defeat 
atheistic communism is to see to it that 
written into our decisions is the philosophy 
underlying the natural law. Its contribu- 
tion toward the maintenance of a decent 
civilization is written into the story of the 
development of the arts and the sciences and 
the culture of the centuries. It was ex- 
pressed in the philosophy of the great leader 
of Judaism, Moses, who propounded to the 
then world the Ten Commandments, among 
which were the first two, “Love thy God” 
and “Love thy neighbor.” It was expressed 
in the philosophy of Socrates. Its leader 
in the court room was Demosthenes. So I 
travel down through the golden corridors of 
centuries with men like Cicero and Justinian 
carrying the torch. Under its aegis great 
jurists lived and carried on and under its 
inspiration members of the bar did their 
duty toward their God and their country. 
Its true meaning was expressed in the writ- 
ings of the great philosopher St. Thomas 
Aquinas in the Middle Ages. He it was who 
said that all man-made laws must conform 
to the natural law and so on down the line 
came these great leaders of legal thought 
down into the early days of the American 
Government, climaxed when from the pen of 
Jefferson came the famous preamble of the 
Declaration that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights and the purpose 
of this Government is to secure these rights. 
It is inescapably clear that the unity of 
America lies in the recognition of the prin- 
ciple that the inalienable rights of the in- 
dividual rest upon a foundation eternal and 
immutable. I pay my homage to Mr. Justice 
Douglas who recently said that in the do- 
main of conscience there is a moral power 
higher than the State. Ladfes and gentle- 
men, this is our birthright. This is our 
haven of rest. This is the challenge to the 
jungle law school of philosophy which under 
the leadership of treasonable men has placed 
our country in jeopardy. Let us rededicate 
ourselves to the philosophy founded upon 
the respect for God and duly constituted 
authority. Let the members of the bar 
assume the leadership in the fight against 
these diabolical ideologies. I warn you 
that unless you do something about it, our 
standard of citizenship will change from 
freedom to that which is the denial of free- 
dom—tyranny. Let all leaders of all re- 
ligions manifest a spirit of love and affection 
for those who teach the undying philosophy 
that there is a brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. Let us drive the 
money changers out of the temple. Let us 
be God-fearing men. Let us be courageous 
men and women. Let us be stout-hearted 
men and women. Let us think of the classi- 
cal lines which run as follows: 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready Lands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flattery without 
winking; 
Tall men and sun-crowned who live above 
the fog 
In public duty and private life.” 
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Yes, we need responsible leadership in our 
bar associations, but our greatest need is for 
men and women who believe that fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom, men and 
women who believe that eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty, men and women who 
believe that the priceless heritage of Ameri- 
can citizenship is founded upon eternal 
truths, challenged today as they are, by false 
prophets in this country and in other coun- 
tries of the world, who bask in the sunshine 
of Karl Marx and his earthly representative, 
the outlaw of the Caucasus, Stalin. Let us 
safeguard our American civilization so that 
it will continue to be a haven of rest for 
men and women of good will. This is the 
issue that we face today. The lines have 
been drawn. What are you, Mr. Toast- 
master, and your colleagues and brothers 
in the bar associations of this country going 
to do about it? 

Let me, in conclusion, urge you to cast 
aside partisan feelings and remember that 
@ person's duty to God and his country is 
not bounded and described primarily by his 
loyalty to either one of our major political 
parties. The maintenance of a two-party 
form of government is essential to our 
country’s welfare. I pay homage to a great 
American in the person of our beloved Presi- 
dent who has been a powerful leader in the 
fight of our American civilization against 
atheistic communism. He is a God-fearing 
gentleman. He believes in the kind of an 
American civilization that is worth while 
maintaining. I urge you to be loyal and 
faithful to him as the first citizen of the 
land and as our commander-in-chief. I 
urge you to support the fine American lead- 
ers of both parties in the legislative halls 
of the United States, Members of the Senate, 
Members of Congress. And when I speak 
of Members of Congress, I ask you to remem- 
ber that one of the outstanding forces for 
the maintenance of a Godlike American 
civilization is one whose friendship I cherish, 
whose incorruptibility was never questioned, 
whose liberal point of view toward all re- 
ligions is a matter of common knowledge, 
a@ powerful leader in the fight for the preser- 
vation of our American civilization against 
atheistic communism. I mean my cher- 
ished friend, Congressman JoHN W. McCor- 
MACK. 

{ bespeak of you forbearance, patience, 
loyalty, and support for all our leaders, 
members of the Cabinet, the President, and 
other high officials of the executive branch 
of the Government, leaders of our Armed 
Forces here and abroad, and for our judi- 
ciary, Federal and State. May Divine Provi- 
dence give them the strength of mind and 
body to carry on, so that the United States 
of America will continue to be a shield of 
protection for those peoples who believe in 
the perpetuity of a worth-while civilization, 


We Should Save Waste Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. BYRNES of Wiscorsin. Mr. 
Speaker, during the present critical pe- 
riod, and into the foreseeable future, our 
Nation will undoubtedly be confronted 
with serious shortages in various vitally 
essential raw material fields. In many 
cases we can reduce the harmful impact 
of these shortages by common-sense con- 
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servation programs and through the co- 
operation of our citizens in preserving 
waste products and channeling them 
back to industry. 

My purpose today is to outline the seri- 
ous situation confronting one of our most 
important industries and to call the at- 
tention of the American people to the 
fact that the situation can be greatly 
alleviated through increased effort on 
their part in returning to industry waste 
materials we can no longer afford to 
destroy. 

I will discuss the paper-and-pulp in- 
dustry primarily, although I am quite 
sure that a similar situation confronts 
many other industries and can probably 
be eased if the American people are made 
aware of the facts. There is no question 
but that the return of waste paper, 
through normal trade channels, will go 
far toward helping the paper-and-pulp 
industry meet the heavy demands which 
are now being made upon it. 

Right now, the pulp and paper indus- 
try faces a most serious situation. An 
unprecedented demand, both military 
and civilian, for paper, paper products 
and paperboard has created serious 
shortages in the raw material field mak- 
ing it more difficult each day for a manu- 
facturer to schedule his operations. 
Normal patterns of distribution have 
been disrupted because of shortages and 
the nonintegrated mills—those who do 
not manufacture their own pulp—find 
themselves in serious difficulty in replen- 
ishing raw material stocks. 

The Association of Pulp Consumers 
says, for example, that an optimistic 
estimate of market pulp available in 
1951, under a relatively normal economy 
and without the added defense demand, 
would be 14 percent less than 1950, or a 
decrease of 440,000 tons. The full impact 
of this shortage cannot be accurately 
predicted because of the many variables 
in the picture, including the amount of 
increased demand, both military and 
civilian, and the extent of the shortages 
of both pulp woods and chemicals for 
the industry. 

The shortage of new materials in the 
pulp and paper industry has been aggra- 
vated due to the requirement that sulfur, 
an essential chemical in the production 
of sulfite pulp, be exported in greatly in- 
creased quantities‘> Europe. Asa result, 
one large producer of sulfite pulp has 
announced a cut of 15 percent on all pulp 
contracts, and it is anticipated that other 
producers will be forced to follow at the 
same rate. This rate of reduction re- 
flects the reduction necessary because 
of the allocation of sulfur on the basis of 
85 percent of former tonnage by sulfur 
suppliers to pulp manufacturers. A 15 
percent reduction in sulfur results in a 
like reduction of sulfite pulp production. 

Cne of the immediate effects of a 
shortage of pulpwood and sulfur will 
undoubtedly be that integrated mills will 
withdraw their surplus pulp production 
from the pulp market and consume it 
in their own mills. This has already 
been done by several large domestic and 
Canadian producers who formerly were 
important sources of supply for noninte- 
grated mills. This will cause a disrup- 


tion of output from the mills as noninte- 
grated mills are forced to reduce their 
production or change the grades of paper 
produced because of lack of raw ma- 
terials. 

Pulpwood inventories in the United 
States at the end of October 1950 were 
3,746,000 cords as compared with 6,000,- 
000 cords late in 1948. This inventory of 
3,746,000 cords is slightly more than 2 
months’ supply based on October pro- 
duction. Wood-pulp inventories at all 
paper and paperboard mills, integrated 
and nonintegrated, were 400,000 tons on 
October 31, 1950, as against 650,000 tons 
during the high point of 1948. Thus, in- 
ventories on hand constituted less than 
a 10-day supply based on October con- 
sumption. This reduction in pulpwood 
and wood-pulp inventories has occurred 
at a period of expanding production in 
the paper industry. Total production 
for the month of October 1950 was 14 
percent higher than October of 1949. At 
the same time, inventories of pulpwood 
at mills declined 28 percent from October 
1949 to October 1950, with consumption 
14 percent higher than a year previous. 
Consumption of wood pulp increased 23 
percent during 1950 over a comparable 
1949 period. 

The only remaining source of supply 
to the pulp and paper industry is waste 
paper. Waste-paper receipts for the first 
10 months of 1950 show an increase of 
22 percent, or 1,143,000 tons, over a com- 
parable period of 1949. Consumption for 
a comparable period has increased 21 
percent and mill inventories at the end 
of October were below those of a year 
ago. At the end of October, there was 
less than a 15-day supply on hand, based 
on current usage. 

From these facts, it can be seen that 
if we are to meet the growing need for 
paper and paper products with a de- 
creased supply of pulpwood and wood 
pul, it can only be done by increasing 
the use of waste paper. Increased use 
of waste paper is dependent upon in- 
creased supplies being made available 
through citizen help. 

The immediate steps which can be 
taken by all Americans are these: 

Save all waste paper. 

Assist in the collection of waste paper. 

Deliver all collected paper into regu- 
lar trade channels so that it might be 
processed by the pulp and paper indus- 
try. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that “scare-buying” of paper products, 
or the purchase of. products for which 
there is no immediate need, will only 
serve to make the situation critical. 
While the situation is undoubtedly 
serious, it will not reach a critical stage 
unless foolish hoarding takes place, par- 
ticularly if the utilization of waste paper 
can be stepped up. 

We can all cooperate by making the 
great need for waste paper known to the 
American people, and I am confident 
that they will then cooperate in saving 
it for reuse. By so doing, they will b> 
making a sound contribution to the de- 
fense effort by helping to increase vitale 
ly needed pulp and paper production. 
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Who’s Unpatriotic? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention to Murray Kempton’s 
article which appeared in the February 
21, 1951, issue of the New York Post 
under the caption “Shearing the sheep.” 
The accusing finger has long been point- 
ing at the average workers of America, 
who, without organized labor, might still 
be forced to exist under sweatshop 
environments without a living wage. 
Since this is a fact, it cannot be right to 
make this country’s industrial magnates 
the forgotten men when their subversive 
a’ tics, going unnoticed, can cause a 
greater breakdown than those caused 
by strikes instigated by members of or- 
ganized labor. Mr. Kempton’s column 
is a perfect portrayal of my thoughts on 
this matter. 

SHEARING THE SHEEP 
(By Murray Kempton) 

Last week end, 79,000 CIO woolen workers 
went on strike for a wage increase. It was 
the first major walkout since the collapse 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. Naturally, 
there were headlines all over. 

What the headlines didn't say was that 
wool had been on strike anyway all through 
February. From the January 26 price freeze 
to last week end, the wool industry had re- 
fused to sell tu the Government or to the 
consumer until it was allowed to raise prices. 
The CIO was just following its boss to the 
picket line. 

President Truman has not yet announced 
that the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers is acting like a bunch of Russfans. 
Charles E Wilson has made no comment, 
Westbrook Pegler ox: February 13 said it was 
time for certain lying, double-crossing 
traitors to stop helping the enemy in time 
of war. 

But “Peg,” like the President, was talking 
about the railroad workers. The wool com- 
panies were averaging 15 percent gross profits 
on sales when the strike began, so, of course, 
no one can classify them with second-class 
citizens like the switchmen. 

But, if this isn’t a strike against the de- 
fense effort, I'd like to know what is. 

On January 26, Michael DiSalle froze the 
price of wool. Three days later, Arthur Besse, 
president of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, wired DiSalle that the indus- 
try cannot operate. 

After January 26, the wool companies 
stopped bidding on military contracts. On 
February 8, Women’s Wear Daily reported 
that: 

“Many (wool) firms are reportedly reluc- 
tant to take military contracts until they 
have more formal assurance from OPS that 
they will not be caught by the April 1 cut-off 
date and forced to return their prices to 
ceilings.” 

Last February 6, industry representatives 
visited price control officials to warn that 
“military contracts would continue to go 
begging” unless DiSalle dumped the price 
ceiling on finished fabrics. 

The next day, DiSalle promised to ease the 
wool price freeze to take care of “individual 
hardship cases.” Industry spokesmen said 
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the promise was too vague and that “further 
clarification would be essential before the 
industry is in a position to fill the Govern- 
ment’s needs.” 

The fix wasn’t yet tight enough. On Feb- 
ruary 13—Peg’s day for the trainmen—the 
Daily News Record reported that military 
procurement officers couldn't get a satisfac- 
tory bid on an Air Force serge contract. 

So last Thursday, the Pentagon’s Muni- 
tions Board asked DiSalle to “lift its entire 
General Ceiling Price Regulation as applied 
to military goods until some of the more 
pressing current contracts have been placed.” 

The next day, DiSalle caved in and took 
wool textile orders for defense off the price 
control list. 

Wool wasn’t alone on the price picket line. 
The Government hasn’t been abie to let a 
cotton fabric contract since February 6. Yes- 
terday the Journal of Commerce reported 
that the Cotton Exchange remained closed 
for the twentieth successive day of its strike 
against “unworkable” price regulations. 

The defense economy as of this moment 
is a moral slum where a hungry $11.56 a day 
trainman is a “lying traitor’ and these not- 
yet-surfeited managers of a $2,500,000,000 
industry are all honorable men and pillars of 
society. 


Mail Service in Tri-City Area of the 
Columbia Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
the House of Representatives of the State 
of Washington: 


“STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
“HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


“To the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the 
honorable members of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board: 

“We your memorialists, the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Washington in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent and petition as follows: 

“Whereas that area of the Columbia Basin 
known as the Tri-City area, comprising the 
cities of Pasco and Kennewick, the unincor- 
porated area of Richland, and the rural area 
immediately adjacent thereto, now has a 
population of some seventy-five thousand; 
and 

“Whereas the importance of the Tri-City 
area as an atomic and national defense center 
makes it vital that rapid transportation 
facilities exist; and 

“Whereas the said Tri-City area now has 
no direct or convenient air communication 
with coastal cities in the Northwest; and 

“Whereas the public convenience and 
necessity of such air transportation service to 
the coast from the Tri-City area already has 
been proved: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Washington in legislative ses- 
sion assembled, That we respectfully petition 
the President and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to act promptly to certificate regularly 
scheduled local airplane mail and passenger 
service from the Tri-City area to Seattle, via 
Yakima and Ellensburg; and be it further 


“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house 
of representatives be instructed to transmit 
copies of this memorial immediately to the 
Honorable Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States, to the honorable chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, and to each 
Member of the Congress from the State of 
Washington.” 

I hereby certify this to be a true and cor- 
rect copy of resolution adopted by the house 
of representaitves on March 1, 1951. 

S. R. HoLcos, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 


President Truman Presents First Silver 
Quill Award of National Business Publi- 


cations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include excerpts 
from the proceedings of the business 

\bilization dinner of the Society of 
Business Magazine Editors in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at which the President of the 
United States was the honored guest and 
at which he presented the first Silver 
Quill Award of National Business Publi- 
cations, Inc., Washington, D. C., to Paul 
Wooton for most distinguished services 
to the Business Press through his de- 
velopment of better understanding and 
more productive cooperation between 
the various agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the trade, technical, scien- 
tific and professional publications of 
America. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY CHAIRMAN JOHN 
W. McPHERRIN, PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY 
or BUSINESS MAGAZINE EpIToRs 


Mr. President, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, as‘ president of the Society of 
Business Magazine Editors, it is my great 
honor to welcome all of you to this business 
mobilization dinner. The Society of Busi- 
ness Magazine Editors is a professional group 
like the Society of Newspaper Editors. 

We have sponsored this occasion, because, 
as business editors, we realize that the most 
important business of America right now is 
to demonstrate the productive power of free 
people in competition with those who .pro- 
duce by slave power. We believe that this 
production job is too big a job for big busi- 
ness alone. Small business must get in the 
production line, too. In other words, total 
mobilization of productive capacity requires 
that all participate. 

This means that every business magazine 
editor, whether his readers are in small or 
big business, has the responsibility of letting 
each reader know what this war requires of 
him and why. We must make our readers 
understand that this is a world struggle 
between those who believe in mankind and 
those who do not, ard that it is a showdown 
between slave workers and free workers as to 
who can produce the most of the best. 

This present world struggle may be the 
last opportunity to prove that free workers 
led by free management can produce more 
and better materials of war than slave la- 
bor driven by the whip of tyrants. America 
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has created production tools and methods 
that are the envy of the world. They are 
so good that the Communists claim to have 
invented them. They have at least copied 
them and, by using millions of slave work- 
ers, it is possible that the Communist world 
may match our past production records. 

That does not frighten us. We have in 
America something more important than 
mechines and methods. I refer to the free 
spirit of the American people, and it is found 
among bench workers as well as board mem- 
bers. If that free spirit can be aroused, it 
can give our modern equipment the power 
to produce all that is needed and more. The 
problem is how to awaken it, and that is 
where we business editors may be helpful in 
this great national effort. The 100 editors 
of this society are thinking of their two and 
one-third million readers in business and 
industry. They are even now wondering how 
their editorial pages can best express the 
idea of this meeting and arouse that vital 
spirit among their 2,000,000 readers. 

I can assure you, Mr. President, that the 
free spirit of each editor is enough to make 
him want to do something about it. And 
your presence here tonight, sir, is a great 
stimulus to our desire to help. To us, it is 
evidence of your knowledge of the Business 
Press and what it has done. We hope you 
have faith in what we can do. 

If so, we believe your faith in the Business 
Press is largely due to one of our members 
who, for over 30 years, has been creating mu- 
tual understanding between Government 
leaders and business magazine editors. His 
statesmanlike service as a business maga- 
zine editor has been so notable that one of 
the national associations of publishers has 
selected him to receive the first award of its 
kind for outstanding service to the Business 
Press of America. 

To tell you more about the award and the 
man it honors, it is my pleasure to introduce 
Mr. Rufus Choate, who will speak as vice 
president of National Business Publica- 
tions—Mr. Choate. 


a 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF SILVER QUILL AWaRD BY 
Rvurvus CHOATE, VICE PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC., AND PRESI- 
DENT oF BooxHovut-CHoaTE-Scort, INc. 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the Society of Business Magazine Edi- 
tors, fellow publishers, ladies and gentle- 
men, over the years the editors and publish- 
ers of the Business Press have worked har- 
moniously and understandingly with men of 
responsibility in Washington and elsewhere 
in the American economy. Many have par- 
ticipated in that effective and essential as- 
signment. But, to some it has been given to 
render long and outstanding service and, as 
is so often the case, in high and low places, 
the service has been its own reward. We 
publishers who are members of the associa- 
tion known as National Business Publica- 
tions desire that due recognition be given 
where it is so rightly deserved, and to that 
erd the silver quill of NBP annual award 
has been created. 

Those business publishers charged with 
the responsibility of selecting the first recipi- 
ent of the silver quill of NBP did not face a 
difficult task. Thirty years of conspicuous 
endeavor in behalf of the business press and 
the public interest had already determined 
the individual. To every member of the 
Business Press, it is a matter of signal pride 
that the first citizen of these United States 
should so graciously agree to be with us to- 
night as we honor the man and the task to 
which his energies have so long been 
dedicated. 

Mr. McPherrin, we of NBP are highly hon- 
ored to have President Truman present this, 
our first annual silver-quill award, to his 
good friend and ours, Paul Wooton, for most 
distinguished services to the Business Press 





through his development of better under- 
standing and more productive cooperation 
between the various agencies of the Federal 
Government and the trade, technical, scien- 
publications of 


tific and _ professional 
America, 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


President Truman. It gives me a great deal 
of pleasure, Paul, to present this award to 
you. I have known you for a great many 
years. And knowing you that long—TI still 
love you. [Laughter.] 

I know you have earned this award. I 
know, for example, that twice a month or so 
you had these gentlemen in to talk to me and 
sell me a bill of goods. And they have suc- 
ceeded. [Applause.] 

(The presentation of the silver-quill award 
was made at this point.) 

President TRUMAN. It seems that this oc- 
casion will not be complete if a politician 
doesn't get a chance to say a few words. 
[Laughter. ] 

I am glad to congratulate Paul Wooton on 
this, because when I first came here to Wash- 
ington in 1935 Paul was our neighbor. And 
he was a real neighbor. You never forget 
your treatment when you move into a 
strange place. 

Just to show you the difference in attitude 


of people when a strange man comes to town, * 


my daughter at that time was about 10 years 
old. And I hope you won't spread that 
around. [Laughter.] 

Paul Wooton lived in the apartment below 
us, and he was as kind to Margaret as any- 
body could be. And when anybody is kind 
to Margaret, I never forget it. I don't even 
forget it when they are not. [Laughter and 
applause. | 

Paul Wooton has done a great service to 
the city of Washington. He had so many 
honors that I don’t know whether I could 
name them all or not. Joe Short, coming 
over here, said that Paul was the president of 
the Press Club 2 years before he was, and he 
taught Joe Short how to introduce distin- 
guished people. 

He was instrumental in bringing his organ- 
ization to the White House, as I say, at least 
once a month since I have been President, 
and twice when he could get in. [Laughter.] 

This silver qu‘ll presented to Paul is be- 
cause of his work with this organization. 
And I think he has earned it. I have always 
been pleased when this organization has 
called on me. We have always had a good 
time. They have always given me some in- 
formation that I couldn’t use [laughter] and 
a great deal that I could, for which I was 
highly appreciative. 

We are faced with two things right now. 
We are faced with aggression. And we are 
faced with inflation. I want this organ- 
ization to help the Government of the 
United States to meet both. And you can 
make a great contribution if you do that. I 
know you will, as your president has said. 

We are faced with inflation because of the 
conditions in the world. I don’t think there 
is any man here who would want to see the 
thing for which we are fighting lost because 
we are not able to control ourselves. I think 
w* can control ourselves. I think we can 
meet this situation. I think that every 
man who has studied the position and 
the condition of the United States is in 
favor of trying to meet this program that 
the Government is now putting out with 
everything that he has. I don’t care 
whether he is in business, whether he is in 
politics, or whether he works with his hands 
for a living. I think that every patriotic 
American—and I don’t know any unpatriotic 
ones at this minute—is anxious to see our 
success in meeting our home situation. And 
I think they are just as anxious to see us 
meet the situation with which we are faced, 
because fate has made us a leader in the 
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world. We shirked it in 1920. We can’t 
shirk it now because it is on us. We must 
meet it. But it will take everything we 
have, with all the brains we can mobilize, 
to meet it. 

I don’t pretend that I know everything 
that should be done. I have tried to sur- 
round myself with men who understand 
various branches of government, who under- 
stand the world situation; and by pooling 
all those brains and all the others that we 
can mobilize, we will be able to meet the 
situation. 

It is a struggle between people who be- 
lieve in spiritual values and people who be- 
lieve in nothing but materialsm. We are 
fighting for freedom, for the right to wor- 
ship as we please in any church we choose 
to attend, the right to read what we please, 
and the right to speak what we please, and 
the right to elect public officials of our own 
choosing—and then to give them hell after 
they are elected. [Laughter and applause.] 

Dictators don’t believe in that. There is 
no difference between dictators. If you will 
study your history, there hasn't been any 
difference in any police state that ever ex- 
isted in the history of the world. They are 
all alike. They are all for the enslavement 
of the individual for the benefit of the state. 
We believe that the state exists for the 
benefit of the individual, and that is what 
we are fighting for. 

There isn’t any difference between Hitler 
and Mussolini, the Tarquins of ancient 
Rome, the kings of Sparta, Charles the First 
of England, Louis the Fourteenth—and 
Stalin. They are all just alike. Nicholas the 
First of Russia was just as much of a dic- 
tator as anyone who ever lived. He believed 
in the enslavement of the common people. 

This Republic of ours has been founded 
on a different program. I think the greatest 
part in the Constitution of the United States 
is the Bill of Rights, and I believe that we 
ought to give everything we have to see that 
that Bill of Rights is maintained, for the 
benefit of the individual. |Applause.] 

It is not the first time in the history of 
the world that the moral forces have been 
displaced by the materialist forces. When 
you go down through your history, you will 
find that this is just one of the incidents 
in which the fight has beer. to maintain the 
right to worship as we please, to talk as we 
please, to act as we please, as long as we 
don’t interfere with the rights cf others. 
That has all down through the ages been 
the struggle. I am just as sure as I am 
that I stand here that we will win that 
struggle, because there have been times in 
the history of the world when we have been 
much closer to losing than we are now. 
There has never been a nation in the history 
of the world that has been placed on a 
stronger foundation than ours. There has 
never been a nation in the history of the 
world as unselfish as ours, with ideals that 
include a belief in the welfare of every in- 
dividual in the world as well as those of our 
Nation. There has never been another na- 
tion in the world that in time of victory has 
helped the vanquished to recover. See if 
you can find a situation like that. I don’t 
think you will find it in the history of the 
world anywhere. 

We have our troubles. Somebody sent me 
a cartoon from Punch a day or two ago in 
which the cartoonist was depicting an argu- 
ment in the senate of the Carthaginians. 
And one able senator of the Carthaginians 
was saying that “Hannibal should not be 
allowed to use elephants in Italy, because the 
senate should control the use of those ele- 
phants.” [Laughter.] That has been going 
on ever since we have had senates and sen- 
ators. And I have served 10 years in the 
Senate, and I know just exactly how they 
feel. I know just exactly what the difficulty 
is. And we will meet it. There isn’t a Sen- 
ator in the Senate who isn’t just as anxious 
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to see the United States Government con- 
tinue as the free Government that it is as I 
am. And I know that no matter what they 
say for publication, when the time comes 
for action they will be right there. Iam just 
as sure of that as I can be. 

It is an interesting thing, the study of the 
history of these things. When Louis the 
Fourteenth was trying to be the master of all 
Europe, there were men in the Parliament of 
Great Britain who decided that the best 
thing to do would be not to try to defend 
the forts of Belgium and the Continent but 
withdraw to the Island of Great Britain and 
wait for Louis the Fourteenth to come and 
get them. Thank God they didn’t do that. 
They didn’t do it. They met the situation, 
and freedom prevailed in the world. We are 
going to meet it, and freedom is going to 
prevail in the world. But in order to do 
that, we must have the cooperation of the 
people who make up this great Nation of 
ours. 

I am appealing to you gentlemen to put 
out the facts. Honest criticism is necessary. 
I don’t object to that. There is nothing you 
could say about me, anyhow. |Laughter.] 

But honest criticism is helpful. Nobody 
objects to that. And when it comes to the 
fundamental things, I know that every one 
of you will be in there pitching. 

I wish I could have been here and had 
dinner with you, but, you know, in these 
times I have so many documents to read 
and so many papers to sign. Up to now I 
have had to sign my name 600 times a day, 
and now I think it is going up to 800 times. 
I don’t have a chance to and I can’t do the 
duties I am supposed to do and attend func- 
tions of this kind for pleasure. I came over 
here merely because Paul Wooton was our 
good neighbor, and because I wanted to say 
that I hope you will cooperate to the fullest 
extent possible to meet this situation with 
which we are faced. 

Thank you very much. 


REMARKS OF PAUL WooTon AFTER RECEIVING 
SILVER QUILL AWARD 


Mr. President, Mr. McPherrin, Mr. Choate, 
ladies and gentlemen, the National Business 
Publications have conferred an honor on me 
which I appreciate profoundly. You, Mr, 
President, have enhanced that honor by pre- 
senting me with this impressive symbol of 
their recognition. The fact that I am to 
head a list of those who will receive this 
award in the future is a further honor. 

It seems to me that this presentation is 
evidence that the publishers have over- 
valued what I have done. There is one 
thing, however, that they cannot overesti- 
mate. That is the depth of my appreciation 
for this award and for the understanding be- 
hind it. I also am greatly indebted to Presi- 
dent Truman for many favors. 

You publishers give me credit for having 
worked hard in your interest. What I do for 
you is not work. To represent you in this 
fabulous city, where everybody treats you 
better than you deserve, is a thrilling assign- 
ment. To be able to gather the extract of 
great minds and give it circulation is not 
work. It is pleasure in its most exciting 
form. 

When you regard as worth while my efforts 
to eneourage the Business Press to pay more 
attention to Government and to encourage 
Government to make more use of the Busi- 
ness Press, it makes me very happy. 

In that activity I have consistently had 
the cooperation of the several Presidents, 
but this is the first time a President of the 
United States has recognized the Business 
Press to the extent of addressing one of its 
dinners. All of us appreciate, Mr. President, 
that your sanction is very valuable. 

I have been requested to say a word con- 
cerning the purpose of this gathering. Our 
ability as a nation to defend ourselves is 


[ Applause. ] 
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geared directly to the speed with which our 
factories can supply the needs of Army, Navy, 
and Air Forces. Speed depends on know- 
how. The Business Press is the chief pur- 
veyor of that type of intelligence. Also it is 
a vast reservoir of past experience that again 
can be applied usefully. 

During World War II, the Business Press 
used thousands of pages describing im- 
proved methods and practices for performing 
the innumerable jobs connected with war 
production. The essentiality of your pub- 
lications during that struggie has been ac- 
claimed in the highest terms. It takes a 
lot of brawn to fight a war. It also takes a 
lot of brains. 

‘The Business Press is invaluable in making 
our brain power more effective and in giv- 
ing it precise direction. It is an extraor- 
dinarily potent instrumentality that is in- 
dispensable to the efficient conduct of busi- 
ness and industry. You men of the Busi- 
nets Press are as important to a war efiort 
as are the trained officers of the fighting 
forces. 

Again I thank you, Mr. President, for at- 
tending this dinner and thus giving impetus 
to the vital part the Business Press is taking 
in the defense of our fireside. 


Conditions at Fort Knox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD BREEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. BREEN. Mr. Speaker, my office 
has from time to time received numer- 
ous letters detailing unfavorable condi- 
tions existing in various Army, Navy, 
and Air Corps installations. Generally 
these letters have come from parents 
anxious and concerned over the welfare 
of their sons and it has been the policy 
of our office to refer these criticisms to 
the appropriate legislative liaison offices 
for an on-the-scene report of these al- 
leged conditions. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Corps liaison 
offices have been very helpful and co- 
operative at all times in getting the re- 
quested information. However, Mr. 
Speaker, in many instances it has been 
found that the alleged abuses have large- 
ly been the result of that human quality 
of exaggerating details and adding a few 
embellishments at each retelling. 

The following newspaper article writ- 
ten by Harrison Beardsley of the Dayton 
(Ohio) Journal-Herald staff, I believe, 
speaks for itself. 

In the same mail that I received this 
newspaper, I also received several let- 
ters based on soldiers’ reports to their 
families of an alleged freezing to death 
at their camp. Undoubtedly other con- 
gressional offices have received similar 
reports and perhaps Mr. Beardsley’s 
article will be of interest and assistance. 
ANxICcUs PARENTS’ LETTERS PLAGUE ARMY Top 

Brass—CoucGHSs AND COLDS ARE PLENTIFUL AT 

Fort Knox; Rumors Fiy, aNp LETTERS 

Start ROLLING In 

(By Harrison Beardsley) 

Port Knox, Ky., February 26—Mom and 
dad are among the United States Army's 
biggest troublemakers. 


With an assist from a Congressman or VIP, 
they can raise more feathers and fur on this 
post than a hundred feuding sergeants. 
Their unwilling copartner is the mailman, 
who each day drops at least one letter from 
mom or dad on the commanding general's 
desk. 

The complaints and insinuations in these 
messages make the top brass yearn for the 
sweet clover of retirement. 

It ts not uncommon for mom or dad to 
charge that the Army has defranchised 
American youth or that it is engaged in a 
mass conspiracy to maim or dismember our 
boy. 

It would be unfair to say that all these 
letters are the overflow of distraught pa- 
rental love. 

In most cases our boy is as much to blame 
for them as anyone else. He has written 
home about the Army. His letters boast of 
the rough treatment he has taken. As any 
former GI knows, those first letters home 
put Izaak Walton to shame. 

But when he tells mom and dad about 
those two guys who froze to death last night 
it’s too much. 

Mom and dad are alarmed, and rightfully 
80. 

The trouble is mom and dad don't know 
that those two guys freeze to death at every 
Army post in the United States any time the 
mercury dips near zero. It was that way in 
World War II—and the Medical Corps is still 
looking for the bodies. 

It’s another one of those fabulous Army 
rumors. Here’s how the rumor was reborn 
at Fort Knox just a month ago: 

One night the temperature fell below zero. 
A colonel became concerned about the welfare 
of men camping out in tne hills. He decided 
to go see how they were getting along. He 
called the motor pool for a jeep. The jeep 
was frozen. The impatient colonel told the 
motor pool to get the jeep de-iced in a hurry 
because maybe some of those boys are 
frozen out on bivouac. 


HOW RUMORS START 


Next day the word was all over camp that 
“two men had froze to death.” 

It took another day or so for the letters 
to get back home and then the general's 
telephone began to ring. 

An investigation disclosed that during the 
particular cold spell in question there had 
been only one casualty. A recruit suffered 
frostbite on one,ear. He got it standing in 
an outdoor phone booth waiting for a long- 
distance call through to home, the investi- 
gating colonel told us. 

But for weeks the recruits were 
about “those two guys who froze to death.” 

This is not to say there isn’t a cold or a 
case of pneumonia at Fort Knox. This mili- 
tary establishment is a city—the second larg- 
est in Kentucky—where more than 84,000 live 
and work. There's bound to be trouble 
somewhere. 

LOTS OF COUGHING 


The cold, the cough are the trademark of 
&@ recruit. 

Walk into any classroom and you can 
hardly hear the instructor above the hack- 
hacks. Everybody at basic is coughing. It’s 
like touring a TB hospital. 

Recruits put their shelter halves (two of 
them make a pup tent) up alongside their 
bunks at night to keep from coughing on 
each other. 

It’s too bad. But the Army has 14 weeks 
to get our boy ready for combat and it 
cannot cancel training—rain, snow or 10 


built 10 years ago to last 5 years, 
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BASIC IS NO PICNIC 


Is it the Army’s fault? us civilians ask, 
Or is it the fault of an economy-minded for- 
mer Secretary of Defense who let Army in- 
stallations fall apart? as Army officers say. 

The latest word is that Fort Knox is due 
for a Senate investigation. 

What will the Senators find? 

They will find that basic training here is 
no picnic. They will find 2,000 recruits who 
cough. Two thousand recruits who in 14 
weeks can be in Korea where things are a 
lot colder, a lot wetter and a whole lot dead- 
lier. 

The question they should decide is not 
whether basic training is too tough but 
whether it is tough enough. 


Address of Hon. Sean MacBride, Minister 
for External Affairs for the Republic of 
Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a speech delivered 
last Saturday at the Clover Club in Bos- 
ton, Mass., by the Honorable Sean Mac- 
Bride, the Minister for External Affairs 
for the Republic of Ireland: 


One of the more hackneyed functions of 
a foreign minister is to compose little 
speeches which refer, as gracefully as pos- 
sible, to the links which have always linked 
Ireland and other countries. This pastime 
is, I believe, irreverently known in m- de- 
partment as “linking the link.” However, 
there are occasions, and this is one of them, 
where the links are so solid and real that to 
link them is no trouble at all. 

I was reminded the other day, by a rather 
amusing coincidence of reading, of how 
close and intimate the relations between 
Ireland and the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts really are. I had been reading a book 
which, I am sure, is familiar to you all, and 
as to whose merits and accuracy I hasten to 
say that I am not competent to form an 
opinion—The Proper Bostonians, by Mr. 
Cleveland Amory. The end papers of that 
volume display a map which purports to 
represent the true Hub citizen’s conception 
of the world which revolves around him. I 
was tickled to see in this that, although a 
great part of the United States is very sketch- 
ily drawn—the whole of the great Middle 
West is, for instance, covered by the sweep- 
ing description “The Western Prairies’’—the 
solitary outside country shown (I hesitate 
to call it foreign}—Ireland—is fairly accu- 
rately drawn and on it are plainly marked 
the names of Limerick, Cork, and Killarney. 
I noted sadly that the northeastern corner of 
our island faded off on this map into a misty 
obscurity. Reading Mr. Amory's psychologi- 
cal geography, I was reminded of a work by 
one of our leading humorists—Myles no 
gCopaleen. That work, of which the name 
in Irish means “The Poor Mouth,” also con- 
tains a map of the universe, this time as 
seen by an inhabitant of the Biasket Is- 
lands. It is considerably more rudimentary 
than Mr. Amory’s but it does show two ob- 
jects of external interest. One is England 
and the other, written in much larger and 
more affectionate-looking letters, is Spring- 
field, Mass. I think these two independent 
observations, humorous as they are, do illuse 
trate something serious and real: The mue 








tual consciousness and affection of two peo- 
ples. 

That affection, of course, arises primarily 
from the fact that so many Irish men and 
women have made their homes here. But 
even apart from that, we, in Ireland, should 
have a warm regard and admiration for your 
historic city. The part which the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and the city of Bos- 
ton played in the War of Independence and, 
later, in the preservation of the Union, have 
gone down, along with the names of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, as part of the real his- 
tory of human freedom. The Irish people 
place on freedom the value which you put 
on something for which you have had to 
struggle hard and long; it is natural, there- 
fore, that we should admire your historic 
traditions and struggle for liberty. We re- 
spect your traditions all the more because 
we have reason to know that they are, for 
you, not mouldering parchments in museums 
but living and active principles. 

We, in Ireland, have learned to apply criti- 
cal tests to professions of political idealism. 
We were governed for many years by people 
who had developed the most admirable prin- 
ciples of civil government—and kept them 
to themselves. There is a Gaelic proverb 
which says “that the attention one pays to 
@ sermon on consideration for others is 
greatly increased if the preacher has the deli- 
cacy not to be standing on one’s face.” 
After a long period of this treatment we have 
become, as it were, connoisseurs of liberal- 
ism. When we hear high principles ex- 
pressed we ask ourselves whether these prin- 
ciples are to apply to us or whether, as in the 
past, Ireland is supposed to exist in a kind of 
moral vacuum where expediency alone takes 
over. The answer in the case of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts is, I am proud 
and grateful to say, an affirmative one. You 
have high principles, and you do not hesi- 
tate to apply them in the case of Ireland. 
Your legislature has condemned the parti- 
tion of Ireland in no uncertain terms, and 
your Senators and Representatives in Wash- 
ington have also done all in their power to 
expose that injustice. We, in Ireland, be- 
hold this, not only with gratitude for what 
you are doing for us, but with the thrill of 
pride and pleasure one derives from seeing 
high political ideals being put into action. 
Your statesmen show that they believe that 
the freedom of small nations is something 
which is both just and expedient now; not 
merely, as others would have us believe, an 
obsolete wartime slogan or an aim to be real- 
ized in a mythically remote future, like the 
famous Communist doctrine of “withering 
away of the state.” 

I have said that freedom is also expedient, 
and I think it may be well to say something 
of why this is so, specifically in the case of 
Ireland. The basic fact is that there is such 
a thing as an Atlantic community and that 
Ireland is a member of that community. I 
say a member—not a part of another mem- 
ber or a piece chipped off another member, 
but a nation in her own right, one of the 
oldest in Europe, with her own unique and 
individual voice. She is that strange anom- 
aly, a European nation with most of her 
people in America, and that, I think, makes 
her a member of the Atlantic community in 
a special sense. I was reminded of this to- 
day as I came through one of the older parts 
of your city. One feels that it is a place 
where the old world and the new have met 
and formed a harmonious and fertile union. 
On the other side of the Atlantic, Ireland is 
potentially in a like position. There is 
nothing either cheap or superficial about the 
deep American sympathies of the Irish 
people. 

Ireland, as I see it, is a point of attachment 
between America and Europe. She is a small 
but powerful engine of the most genuine 
kind of international cooperation and under- 
standing. The tragedy is that this engine 
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has been, to a great extent, put out of gear. 
Ireland is, indeed, playing a certain part, not, 
we think, without value, in international 
cooperation. In the two principal interna- 
tional organizations to which she belongs, 
the Council of Europe and the OEEC, she has 
played a progressive part. In the OEEC we 
have, from the beginning, pressed for a 
quicker tempo of trade liberalization and a 
speedier integration of the European econ- 
omy. In the Council of Europe all our rep- 
resentatives, who include representatives of 
both the Government and the opposition— 
Mr. de Valera’s party—have consistently 
favored the strengthening of the Council of 
Europe. In principle we have favored mov- 
ing forward toward the concept of a Parlia- 
ment of Europe. 

You will want to know our position in re- 
lation to two other organizations, the United 
Nations and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

As regards the United Nations the posi- 
tion is that, being willing to accept all the 
responsibilities of membership, we applied 
but our candidature was vetoed by Soviet 
Russia. Marshal Stalin, I am sorry to say, 
does not consider that we are a democratic 
or peace-loving people. 

As regards the Atlantic Pact the position is 
that we were invited to join but we refused, 
That refusal may seem strange to many of 
you, but, in fact, it was the only course open 
to us, the only course which could have been 
taken by an Irish Government under the 
present circumstances, as is, I think, shown 
by the fact that it had the unanimous sup- 
port of all parties in our Parliament. The 
reason is tragically simple. It is that for 
us, unlike all the other members of the pact, 
the invitation was not an invitation to a free 
nation to join other free nations in the bear- 
ing of arms for the proservation of peace. 
It was an invitation to a nation, part of 
whose territory is occupied by a foreign 
power, against the will of the overwhelming 
majority of our people, to enter into a mili- 
tary alliance with that power. Worse still, 
it was, in our case, an invitation to under- 
write that power’s territorial integrity in 
our country—that is to say, we were in fact 
being asked to underwrite the border which 
divides our country. 

It may be argued that, in this great crisis 
of our time, it would have been the part of 
magnanimity to disregar« these matters, to 
set the interests of the Atlantic commu- 
nity, as a whole, above what is often 
described as a “local grievance’”—in short, to 
forget about partition and come into the 
pact. That was not the response of the Irish 
people. The Irish people, like other people, 
test all professions of principle by the things 
they know and have experienced. They have 
no illusions about Russia. No European na- 
tion has less illusions or is more solidly anti- 
Communist, but they simply do not accept, 
as a champion of liberty, the nation which 
refuses to recognize democratic rule in Ire- 
land’s case. Many in Ireland have cause to 
remember the recruiting posters which the 
British Government put up in every town 
and village in Ireland during the First World 
War. One of these posters—‘“Ireland and 
the peace conference” began “The Allies de- 
clare in specific terms that they are out to 
give freedom to small nationalities: They 
cannot, then, in the face of Europe give free- 
dom to the small nations and leave Ireland 
out.” 

Another British poster, showing an aware- 
ness of Irish distrust for British promises, 
cashed in on Ireland’s trust in America: 
“America, speaking through its President, 
said this piece of propaganda, “declares that 
the liberties of every other people are as 
valued and are to be made secure, aye, as 
the liberties of America. Will Ireland fight 
for this freedom? America will see her 
rights are secured.” 

Many thousands of Irishmen, believing 
such words and believing that Ireland was, 
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in truth, one of the allies fighting in the 
common cause of all, fought and died in that 
war. At the end of it the promises were dis- 
honored and Irishmen had to fight long and 
bitterly to obtain even a limited degree of 
freedom for a partitioned island. This 
might almost be described as an education 
in political cynicism, but I don't think our 
people are cynical. They believe in the 
principles professed by the Atlantic powers 
but they want to see those principles put 
into effect in Ireland. They are not bar- 
gaining about partition. There can be no 
question oi a bargain where the rights of a 
nation are concerned. For Ireland, parti- 
tion, in this context, represents two things— 
an absolute present bar to participation in a 
military alliance with Britain and a test of 
the reality of democratic principles. 

As I see it, the wall which divides our 
country has already been undermined and 
it will collapse under a strong and resolute 
push. “Those of you who put your shoulders 
to it are doing a great historic work. Re- 
member that the fracture in Ireland is also 
a fracture in the Atlantic community—a 
community that can ill afford division. 

It was a joyful day for the Irish people, 
as well as for America, when on St. Patrick's 
Day, 1776, the British troops evacuated your 
city and General Washington gave the 
countersign, “St. Patrick.” On that far- 
off day, Britain left behind a former victim 
and an enemy and found before long that 
she had gained a trusty friend. I look 
forward to another evacuation day and to 
a similar outcome. 





Wheat for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 27, 1951 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, as 
a further step toward national bank- 
ruptcy, we are now being urged by Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State, to give 
2,000,000 tons of wheat to India, with no 
strings attached. 

Meanwhile, our farmers are suffering 
from a shortage of burlap to sack pota- 
toes and other farm products; and there 
is an acute shortage of manganese and 
other strategit metals which are abso- 
lutely essential to our defense effort. 
India is the major producer of these ma- 
terials but has shown no inclination to 
exchange them for wheat, preferring, 
apparently, to sell them to Russia or 
other countries and discriminate against 
the United States by imposing heavy ex- 
port taxes. 

The two letters appended express my 
views and the views of my constituents 
regarding the strange proposal of Dean 
Acheson in whom I have absolutely no 
confidence. 

IDAHO-OREGON SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION, 

Parma, Idaho, February 22, 1951 
Hon. JoHn T. Woop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Woop: In light of re- 
cent proposals to send foodstuffs to India for 
the purpose of relieving the famine, we 
should like to call your attention to the pres- 
ent situation regarding the supply and costs 
of burlap used extensively in our industry 
and obtained primarily from India. 
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Members of this association, representing 
the major portion of shippers of fresh fruits 
and vegetables in this southwestern Idaho 
and eastern Oregon area, find that most of 
the companies supplying burlap to the trade 
believe they will have supplies of burlap on 
hand sufficient to cover the needs of the 
industry here during the months of July, 
August, and September. However, many of 
these companies presently will not offer 
those supplies to farsighted shippers, nor 
will they indicate definite prices. They give 
as @ reason the present tight supply and 
price level. 

India has, as we understand, a reciprocal 
trade agreement with Argentina wherein 
they trade burlap for wheat. Our members 
feel we should be in at least a similar posi- 
tion in light of our efforts to remedy India’s 
famine. 

Members of the potato and related ship- 
ping industries have requested that you be 
informed of this situation and that you be 
asked to exert your utmost surveillance both 
from a supply and a price standpoint, They 
also request that every consideration be given 
to a demand for a reciprocal trade agreement 
with India involving an exchange of burlap 
for foodstuffs supplied by our Government. 

Our members feel that the bag-supply 
companies should be consulted and that the 
matter should be thoroughly coordinated 
with them. They believe that other indus- 
tries using burlap such as the pegnut indus- 
try and the grain industry, as well as the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association, 
should also be consulted with regard to this 
matter. Our members feel that the congres- 
sional delegates from all other potato-pro- 
ducing States will be equally interested in 
this problem and urge that you solicit their 
support and aid in working out this program. 

Yours very truly, 
WorndEN A. Davis, 
Executive Manager. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1951. 
Mr. and Mrs. GILBERT Paroz, 
Potlatch, Idaho. 

Dear Forks: I can appreciate the fine 
Christian spirit shown in your recent letter 
requesting my support of legislation to send 
2,000,000 tons of wheat for free to India. 

The American people have always been 
ready to extend relief to the hungry and 
needy in all parts of the world. A readiness 
to help might be considered a national char- 
acteristic. 

But I resent the efforts of the State De- 
partment to stampede Congress by wide- 
spread propaganda to put over this gift of 
wheat to India for the followigg reasons: 

1. No information has been supplied Con- 
gress as to why such a gift is required, nor 
as to how it is to be distributed. 

2. Mr. Nehru has even stated that the re- 
quest for the wheat was unauthorized by 
him, and that if the wheat comes he does not 
want it as a gift. My understanding is that 
India has plenty of money, but due to the 
fact they planted their wheatlands into jute 
instead of wheat, they do not have the wheat, 
of course. 

3. However, they do have an abundance of 
jute, which we need very badly; in fact I 
am getting letters from farmers complaining 
of their inability to get sufficient quantities 
to take care of the needs for this year at any 
price. 

4. For the first time in the history of 
nations, I believe, India has placed an ex- 
port tax on jute. They have doubled and 
trebled it within the last 2 years, and it is 
due to take a still larger rise immediately. 
My infornAtion is that this will make the 
price of jute prohibitive to the American 
farmer. One can understand a tax on im- 
ports, but one on exports does not seem to 


make much sense, unless a gouger is success- 
ful in getting away with it. 

5. India has an abundance of manganese. 
We do not. We need it badly in our steel 
program. She does not offer to give us any. 
She should be willing to trade it for wheat. 
She also has other strategic metals which are 
in short supply here. 

All of them she could spare could be traded 
for the wheat. I think it is very necessary 
for you to understand that this wheat 
famine is not because the farmers of India 
did not have a crop, nor because they are any 
poorer than our farmers. It is simply due 
to the cause I have already mentioned. 

I might also point out that there is abso- 
lutely no provision within the Constitution 
whereby Congress may give anyone anything. 
Congress has no right to give your money or 
goods to anyone without value received. 

Hoping this may clarify the subject in your 
mind, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun T. Woon. 


“On What That Money Buys and How We 
Buy It—Hinges the Real Security That 
the Air Force Can Give the People of 
This Country” (Eugene M. Zuckert) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it affords men no end of pleasure to join 
in class reunions—there, to brush elbows 
and again break bread with men whom 
they knew in the formative years of their 
lives. It is, likewise, a distinct honor for 
any man to be given opportunity to 
address the Harvard Business School 
Club at any time. 

‘It was, therefore, a happy combina- 
tion of circumstances which found 
Eugene M. Zuckert of the Yale class of 
1933, Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Air Force, and one-time member 
of the Harvard Faculty School of Busi- 
ness Administration, addressing, but a 
few short weeks ago, the members of the 
Harvard Business School Club of New 
York City, the place of the Assistant 
Secretary’s birth. 

Mr. Speaker, Eugene Zuckert is no 
stranger to the Members of this House— 
nor to a great majority of those who sit 
in the Senate on the other end of the 
Capitol. We who know him well know 
that there are few men in Washington 


who so nearly fulfill the criteria that . 


might be established to choose the ideal 
career man in Government more than 
does Eugene Zuckert. 

Upon his graduation from Yale, Mr. 
Zuckert entered upon a combined Yale 
Law-Harvard Business School course— 
a pioneer, experimental course conduct- 
ed by those two great universities, the 
purpose of which was to supplement 
legal training with business training in 
order that its graduates better under- 
stand the problems of business and of 
Government, as well as those of law—~ 
and, at the same time, coordinate them 
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to the benefit of the Nation’s welfare and 
the profit of the American taxpayer. 

There might be other men in public 
life who elected to undergo such train- 
ing and follow such a career, but there 
is none who has made greater sacrifice 
of his personal time and fortune in order 
to translate his learning into action pro- 
grams that looked to the eventual intro- 
duction into Government of the same 
high standards of business administra- 
tion that characterize our multi-billion- 
dollar corporations. 

The postgraduate work which Eugene 
Zuckert took comprised a first year in 
Yale Law School—then, a second year 
in Harvard Business School—succeeded 
by two final years in the Yale Law 
School—during which Harvard Business 
School instructors did considerable of 
the teaching. 

Even in this formative period, Eugene 
Zuckert was, first, an assistant director, 
and then later, director of the Yale moot 
law court. Upon his graduation, he 
received not alone the degree of bachelor 
of laws, but a certificate for the comple- 
tion of the combined law-business school 
of both Harvard and of Yale. 

Upon leaving college, he was admitted 
to the bar in the State of Connecticut, as 
well as New York, and while he prac- 
ticed law in both States, must of his adult 
life as well as professional career has 
been devoted to public service, and, of a 
certainty, I think all who know him will 
agree that there are few men in Govern- 
ment who—because of their innate abil- 
ity, character, and integrity—merit the 
confidence of this Congress more than 
does Eugene Zuckert, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Air. 

While a member of the Harvard facul- 
ty, Mr. Zuckert served as a special con- 
sultant to the commanding general of 
the United States Air Force in develop- 
ing statistical controls, and while an in- 
structor of the Air Force Statistical Con- 
trol School at Harvard, trained more 
than 3,000 Air Force officers, with rudi- 
ments of good business practices and ad- 
ministration which, today, are found 
grounded in Air Force administration at 
every level of command. 

In addition to his duties with the Air 
Force, he served a full year in the office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations in con- 
nection with the Navy inventory control 
program. In September 1945 he was re- 
lieved of his command as a naval lieu- 
tenant to become the Assistant to the 
Administrator of the Surplus Property 
Administration, W. Stuart Symington. 
Is it any wonder, therefore, that the 
Hon. W. Stuart Symington, when he be- 
came Secretary of War for Air, named 
Mr. Zuckert as his special assistant? 

Mr. Speaker, it was, indeed, no hap- 
penstance that, when the United States 
Air Force became an independent De- 
partment of Government, coequal in all 
matters with those of the Army and 
the Navy, in the National Defense Estab- 
lishment, Mr. Zuckert became the first 
to be named Assistant Secretary of the 
United States Air Force. 

In addition to his duties as Assistant 
Secretary, United States Air Force, Mr. 
Zuckert serves as Air Force represent- 
ative on the personnel policy board as 
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well as on the management committee, 
both of which are high policy-making 
agencies within the office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

In the field of management, he exer- 
cises supervision over the Air Force’s cost 
control plan, This, of itself, established 
a new high in sound business adminis- 
tration within the military organization. 
He, likewise, has charge of the statistical 
control system; the development of or- 
ganizational policy; civilian and military 
personnel policy; budgetary policy, as 
well as the educational and the training 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, probably the most sig- 
nificant thing that brought good busi- 
ness practice to Government adminis- 
tration in the last 20 years was the es- 
tablishment of a  performance-type 
budget developed by Mr. Zuckert for use 
by the United States Air Force. This 
single accomplishment was of such mo- 
ment and so vital to the economic ad- 
ministration of Government affairs that 
the establishment of this type of budget 
was acclaimed by Herbert Hoover’s Com- 
mission, set up by Congress to study the 
reorganization of the executive depart- 
ments of Government. That distin- 
guished committee, whose report was ac- 
claimed Nationwide—recommended to 
the Congress that the performance-type 
budget should be adopted in all armed 
services budgeting. 

Mr. Speaker, the talk that Mr. Zuckert 
delivered at the Harvard Business School 
is exactly the kind of a talk that you 
would expect from a ‘op-flight business 


executive. It is a discussion, among 
many, many other things, of the man- 
agement problems common to all large 
business concerns. 

It is exactly the kind of a talk that we 
would like to hear from all of our execu- 


tives in Government. It comes from one 
whose duties make him responsible for 
the management of one of the greatest 
business concerns in all the world—the 
United States Air Force—a concern car- 
rying on its payroll, at the present time, 
nearly a million persons, and with dis- 
bursement that runs into billions of dol- 
lars annually, 

Mr. Speaker, it is because of the great 
interest that every Member of this House 
has in the things that the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force has to say that 
I ask the unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues to extend my remarks and in- 
clude in the Recorp this wonderful talk 
by Eugene M. Zuckert. 

That talk was as follows: 


As things go in Washington, 5 years is a 
long time for an appointive official to stay 
within the same organization. I think if 
anybody asked me what was the common 
denominator that has emerged in my 5 years 
in the Air Force, I believe I would say it is 
the respect that I have gained for our mili- 
tary leadership. 

It has become a constant source of amaze- 
ment to me how quickly people are likely to 
seize upon the appellation of “brass,” the 
most derogatory word in talking about our 
military leadership. That word “brass” 
seems to have acquired a connotation of a 
Colonel Blimp type of character with the 
most reactionary blind type of mentality. 
And, yet, when you hear the top military 
leadership abused, and the military itself, 
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you sometimes wonder whether it could have 
been a coincidence that we were able to de- 
feat Germany and Japan, that we were able 
to get thousands of bombers into the air, 
that we were able to get troops to Europe by 
the thousands in the last war, that subma- 
rines perform the miracles that they do. 

Inevitably, you must draw, as I have drawn, 
the conclusion that all these things, and the 
combination of them, is not the result of a 
series of fortunate accidents, nor solely the 
result of the work of junior officers and Re- 
serve officers brought in from civilian life. 
You inevitably reach the conclusion that 
our top military management does do an 
outstanding job under the most difficult 
conditions. 

It has been a real experience to have been 
associated with Generals Marshall, Eisen- 
hower, Bradley, Tooey Spaatz, Hap Arnold, 
Vandenberg, Collins, Admiral Sherman, and 
the rest, and not only them, but the people 
behind them. You grow to respect their real 
honesty, their basic self-sacrificing honesty, 
and their ability. Not completely without 
fault, but nevertheless, in my mind, the mil- 
itary has a quality of management that per- 
mits the attainment of objectives that seems 
impossible in contemplation, yet is overlooked 
in retrospect. 

As I have said, this has been a tumultuous 
5 years with changes up and down, cut-backs, 
and expansions of program. In 1946 when I 
first became associated with the Air Force, 
you will remember the Air Force and every 
other branch of our service was at its lowest 
ebb. The year before World War II had 
ended, the people back home had said, 
“Bring the boys back home.” 

In time—a matter of weeks—that demand 
was sweeping the Nation. It was loud and 
insistent, and, as it turned out, was not to 
be denied. 

In 1946, we were still spilling men out of 
uniform. And as we did, we found we could 
not afford to keep much of our equipment. 
To begin with, we didn’t have the manpower 
to handle it and, even where we had man- 
power, we found that our appropriations 
were cut so deeply that we just could not 
afford to spend for its upkeep. 

What we were able to, we sold as sure 
plus, in order not to burden our overhead, 
A lot of you well know that some of the sur- 
plus rotted on islands in the Pacific, at de- 
serted bases in England, and here at home. 

And today, in a few short years, the cycle is 
suddenly reversed. We find that now we are 
again building, and this time, apparently, 
building in earnest. We have made mis- 
takes already in this building process. We 
have been thrust completely into a new em- 
phasis. But it would not seem to me hu- 
manly possible not to make mistakes when 
today we are planning for more than double 
the number of men with which we started 
this fiscal year, and the spending in this 
year alone of $14,000,000,000. 

The important point, I think, is that to- 
day we are profiting in the Air Force from our 
experience 10 years ago. There still are key 
men with us who learned the hard way back 
in 1940 and 1941. 

Their guidance and their work down the 
line is going to help us stay along the right 
road. Not only that, but I think the Air 
Force has another very definite advantage in 
that we are relatively young and, being 
young, we are able to adapt ourselves readily 
to new methods and plans where it is proven 
that the present ones are faulty. 

In short, I believe that the Air Force has 
the all-important essential of leadership, the 
youth and the flexibility to do the job we are 
facing, anc to do it well. 

Some of you may wonder why we didn't 
have our defense ready even when we were 
reducing our size back 5 and 6 years ago. 

Well, we have had mobilization plans. 
Plans which we have worked hard over for 
the past 5 years. 
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But, if you have plans, you might ask, 
why haven't you followed these plans in- 
stead of starting off on relatively uncharted 
paths and succeeding apparently in confus- 
ing many, many people? 

The answer is that while we planned for 
either of two possible eventualities, we got 
a third and a new one. 

We drafted and we consciously followed a 
peacetime program of preparation. We had 
another plan on the shelf in case of war 

And then we found ourselves settling into 
the quicksand of something new in history. 

We found ourselves—not at war—not at 
peace—but in a gray zone where we needed 
vast armament in order to preserve the peace 
and not go to war. Our plans to transform 
the civilian economy and swing into full 
war manufacturing—if war came—do not fit 
the situation at present. 

So today we are faced with a new problem. 
And compared with it, I can tell you that 
war is a simple thing. When war begins, 
only the winning of the war matters. Every- 
thing else goes out of the window. 

War, too, has a definite terminal point, 
and very tangible objectives along the way. 
But this gray war—this hot and cold war— 
can go on indefinitely. And we must fight it 
while at the same time maintaining our 
economy. 

Thus, we are faced with the problem of 
building a large-scale, atomic-age war ma- 
chine while, at the same time, maintaining 
a strong civilian economy, and the tax reve- 
nues it produces to pay the tremendous 
military bills. 

Immediately before Korea, the entire de- 
fense budget had a $13,000,000,000 ceiling. 
This year, as I mentioned before, the budget 
for the Air Force alone is $14,000,000,000. 

This year, in 6 months, in the Air Force 
alone, we have already committed over $6,- 
000,000,000 merely for procurement. 

On what that money buys and how we buy 
it hinges the real security that the Air Force 
can give the people of this country. And it 
is a security that we cannot turn off and on 
like a magic faucet. This seems to me the 
major factor underlying every decision the 
people of the United States and the Govern- 
ment must make; there must be a continu- 
ing purpose in our efforts, and there must 
be a continuing sense of the urgency of the 
problem if the costs and heartaches they 
entail are not to be vainly suffered. 

Getting down to the specifics of the situa- 
tion, and only getting down to the Air Force 
situation; to begin with there are hundreds 
of specialties in which we must train our 
personnel. Getting them into uniform, tell- 
ing them how to march, indoctrinating 
them, is only the first step. The training 
steps take from 6 months to several years, 
depending on the particular fleld that they 
workin. Therefore, we cannot, when things 
look good for the moment, stop our training 
program and 6 months later, when the storm 
clouds gather again, somehow have the 
needed trained men. 

It might interest you to know that today 
83% percent of our manpower is either in 
training or connected with this large and 
complex training program. 

Our basic personnel problem is not in get- 
ting men. It is in getting men by specialty 
to fit into our complex operation. Trained 
men, alert men who can handle their as- 
signed roles in modern warfare with its com- 
plex equipment, its jet planes, its radar. 

Just take one simple example. One of our 
major radar operating in our air defense em- 
ploys 1,300 different tubes, weighs 240 tons 
and requires adjustments down to a thou- 
sandth of a microsecond. Think of the train- 
ing and the skill needed for men to be able 
to work on this one radar unit, to keep it in 
order, and actually to operate it for the 
purpose for which it is designed. 

The man in uniform today has to have a 
basic education in order to be sent through 
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any one of the many highly specialized 
training schools. And this, let me repeat, 
takes time. Our technical courses average 
about 10 months. 

It would take less time if we would some- 
how reach the plateau of our scientific 
knowledge. Then we could teach by rote; 
the men could memorize what they need to 
know. 

But that is not the case. Our men must 
be trained so that as new developments are 
achieved, literally every week and every 
month, their background will be broad 
enough for them to adapt themselves to the 
latest discoveries and theories and types of 
equipment. 

It’s been a long time since a soldier could 
be prepared for war by being taught merely 
to fire a gun. 

The equipment of modern warfare be- 
comes more complicated each day too. And 
it takes longer to design, develop, and man- 
ufacture. 

There must be months of planning before 
an order is placed; once the order is placed 
there are months—sometimes 2 or 3 years 
in the case of our long lead time items—be- 
fore delivery can be made. 

Our original planning visualized a D-day 
On which peacetime contractors would be 
expanded to all-out production, civilian pro- 
ducers converted to war work, standby 
plants reopened and new plants built. How- 
ever, this is not our present situation. 

While we are anxious to continue the 
greatest possible civilian production we, 
nevertheless, face the fact that shortages, 
rationing of essential materials, and credit 
restrictions are idling some plants. This 
presents a serious economic situation. It is 
only logical that the idle hands from auto, 
home appliance, and other industries should 
be put to work on defense goods. 

In absorbing this capacity which would 
otherwis2 be dissipated, we have sought to 
avoid worker migrations with its attendant 
difficulties. 

It also has long been Air Force policy to 
broaden the productive base. We have sought 
to involve as many separate factories as pos- 
sible in peacetime aircraft production and 
production of the necessary components. 
This has resulted in the creation of a diversi- 
fied industry network which, now that ex- 
pansion has become necessary, Can grow more 
rapidly because not only the brains of big 
industry but those of many small suppliers 
are devoted to the job of getting out more— 
quickly. 

This policy will be of increasing aid to that 
vital segment of our business structure—the 
small manufacturer. 

It is also one of the foundations upon 
which we base our hopes of achieving the 
production goal set forth by the President— 
a fivefold increase by December 1951 of the 
December 1950 plane-production capacity. 

Automotive firms are already augmenting 
the output of the aircraft industry: Kaiser- 
Frazer is preparing to build Fairchild C-119’s, 
Packard is getting ready to the build J-47 jet 
engines; Ford is tooling up to produce Pratt 
& Whitney engines in Chicago; General Mo- 
tors is going to manufacture Republic F-84 
fighters and J-65 engines. 

The aircraft industry proper is going to be 
called upon for far more production than it 
is delivering at present. And as long as it is 
& g.ay, rather than an all-out war, the con- 
verted civilian plants are going to operate at 
far below their full wartime potential. 

Normal aircraft-industry plants and con- 
verted plants will be capable of vastly in- 
creased capacity. 

We will thus have substituted many 
sources of supply for the few we had in 
peacetime 

This will be vitally important if war should 
strike. 

Fer it would mean that we would have 
avoided the bitterly slow process of having to 


build new plants, hire men, locate manage- 
ment, produce, and install complicated ma- 
chine tools before getting increased 
production. 

We will be prepared to expand with greater 
ease to the output needed to hit our poten- 
tial enemy with the results of full production 
from the greatest industrial machine in 
world history. 

We are also getting better geographic dis- 
tribution of essential production. 

We cannot transplant our entire industrial 
organization to midcontinent in the hope 
that it would be out of the range of an 
enemy. 

If, as we are told, there is no hiding place 
for us as individuals, how can we expect 
to find a hiding place for our vast industries? 

Many have expressed concern at the slow- 
ness with which much of our equipment is 
turned out. These people overlook one im- 
portant factor: That much of our needed 
fighting equipment is new, barely out of the 
development stage. 

Take electronics for example. We can’t 
move in and take away from a company that 
is manufacturing some electronic device 
upon which we are depending strongly. 
Many of our new electronic devices are 
scarcely out of the breadboard stage. 
Throughout the early part of their produc- 
tion they cannot be taken away from the 
mothering of the engineers. 

In aviation we are in a constant state of 
evolution; each day brings advances in 
almost every major item. Therefore, we are 
not faced with a production problem alone— 
it is also a problem of engineering. 

One of our major electronics producers has 
6,500 employees. Of these 6,500, 1,295 are 
fully qualified engineers and 20 percent of 
the latter have graduate degrees. That, I 
think, is a good indication of the complexity 
of the equipment and the production prob- 
lem in modern aviation, and the extent to 
which production and engineering are in- 
extricably tied together in getting out the 
tools with whch we would have to fight a 
war and which must be produced in quantity 
if we are to be prepared. 

I have been talking tonight about limiting 
myself pretty much to the problems of the 
Air Force. But the same principle holds 
true for the other services. The complexity 
o! our job, the number of individuals’ lives 
we are concerned with, the share of the econ- 
omy which must be dedicated to prepared- 
ness, make one problem overshadow all else 
and that is the road ahead. 

Every step we take, every decision we make 
will affect each one of us. This fight against 
communism, imperialistic communism, is 
going to mean more to you with the passing 
of each day than a clash of ideas and ideals. 

The clash will be felt in specifics that will 
touch on our daily lives. 

It will be noticed at the neighborhood 
hardware store, for example. Machine tools 
may not be built for any other purpose but 
defense plants for the next 3 to 5 years. 
Naturally, this will mean a drying up of pro- 
duction for other items. 

Even the hand tools that you use in your 
basement carpentry—if you happen to be 
handier than I am—will not be produced in 
the quantity they have been. 

Automatic washing machines, television 
sets, irons—just about any product you can 
mention will gradually be cut back. All of 
this will mean that our living standard will 
also cut back. 

High living standards cannot help but be 
limited to a certain substantial degree. 
That is a fact we will face. 

How will we face it? 

You may remember that shortly after the 
outbreak of the Korean war, when the going 
was tough, a national weekly magazine took a 
poll in a Midwest town. It printed the pic- 
tures and reactions of a cross section of that 
typical American city. 
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At that time those interviewed were almost 
unanimous in approving our action. They 
were all for holding high the torch of free- 
dom in that far-off oriental land. 

Well, that was back last summer. About 
a month ago the same magazine made the 
same survey in the same town. 

What did it find? 

It found that those people preponderately 
now believe we should get out of Korea; that 
Korea was, to sum it up briefly, all a mistake. 

Underlying that is something of gravest 
importance to you and to me. For it means 
that if this town in the Midwest is repre- 
sentative of the American people in the thou- 
sands of towns in the rest of that and the 
other 47 States, then perhaps we should have 
a floating foreign policy. We should be 
against aggression in Korea one day; passive 
about it the next. We should be ready to 
defend the free nations of Europe today and 
abandon them tomorrow. 

In other words, if we were to follow the 
lesson of this survey in one representative 
American town, we should have a foreign 
policy that ebbs and flows. 

Because I am with the Air Force, one of 
the tools used in enforcing that foreign pol- 
icy, I fear for the future if we are to toy with 
the idea of embracing an “on again, off again” 
approach to international affairs. 

The question is, Are we willing to assume 
the role that has been forced upon us? The 
role of world leadership which this poll seems 
to indicate we are trying to push aside. 

It has always been my confident opinion 
that we are capable of accepting our rightful 
leadership. 

But the test is today and tomorrow. 

It is no longer enough to honor our illus- 
trious forebear; to talk about the courage 
of the Pilgrims, the vision of the pioneers, 
the ability of our industrial leaders who made 
the machine age possible. 

We can no longer rest on past glories. 

Today, in Korea—and in the rest of the 
world for that matter—we have accepted the 
challenge of communism, 

Do we mean it? 

I can’t answer that question, but I believe 
I know when the answer will be available. 

It will come after we are hit with greatly 
increased taxes—it will come when we begin 
to feel the impact of some of the sacrifices 
and restrictions that I have mentioned be- 
fore. It will come when perhaps there is no 
Korea, It will come when there is a tem- 
porary stalemate or, perhaps, a turn for the 
better in international affairs. 

An insidious combination ef these two 
things might be too heavy for us. We might 
look, for example, at that big boost in our 
income taxes and the calm diplomatic wa- 
ters and ask, “What’s going on here * * * 
why should we be spending this money when 
there is no longer any threat to our free- 
dom?” 

That, gentlemen, will be the theme of deci- 
sion. 

Will we then want to turn back, or even to 
procrastinate? 

I hope I have shown that the nature of 
modern warfare, the nature of air war means 
we cannot start and stop; that we cannot be 
on guard one day, at ease the next. 

National security is a long range project. 
It will not allow us the luxury of slacking off 
when we become disgruntled with our tax 
bills. 

But the choice is always ours. 

We made it in 1940—we made it, in another 
direction, in 1945. 

Happily, under our system in this country, 
the people have the final say. The Pentagon 
building and every plane, tank and ship it is 
charged with are all under one command— 
the citizens of this country. 

I feel that the decision they make, you 
make, as we smooth out our course, will be 
the right one. Only then can we insure peace 
and freedom. 
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Virginia’s Man of the Midcentury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an 
abridgement of an article by Virginius 
Dabney, esteemed editor of the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, which appeared 
in the magazine Virginia and the Vir- 
ginia County: 

Vircinta’s MAN OF THE MIDCENTURY 
(By Virginius Dabney) 


United States Senator Harry F. Brzp has 
had a long public career, distinguished by a 
number of qualities seldom combined in one 
individual. He has shown high ability, great 
industry, and extraordinary capacity for han- 
dling men. An expert administrator, he is 
also a profound student of government. 
More than all this, he has evidenced a ready 
willingness, rare among officeholders, to ex- 
press unpopular opinions. In other words, 
he has valued his own intellectual integrity 
from time to time above the prejudices and 
whims of the electorate. This last-named 
quality of independent thinking was most 
notably displayed in the 1930’s, when Sena- 
tor Byrp was usually to be found in oppost- 
tion to the overwhelriingly popular New Deal 
policies of President Roosevelt. 

Many disagreed sharply with Senator Bren 
when he was attacking the Roosevelt pro- 
gram. They felt that he was ultraconserva- 
tive, if not reactionary; that he was alined 
with groups which were using arguments 
against Federal expansion and tn favor of 
States’ rights as a smoke screen for exploita- 
tion, and that, in general, he was sadly out 
of tune with the times. 

Today, as the senior Senator from Virginia 
is chosen Virginia’s Man of the Mid- 
Century, a goodly number of his former 
critics, of whom this writer is one, are happy 
to acclaim the appropriateness of the selec- 
tion. Some of us still do not agree with all 
his views, but we are glad to acknowledge 
the great service he rendered as Governor 
of Virginia, and his equally great service as 
United States Senator from Virginia. 

The apple-cheeked apple grower from the 
Shenandoah Valley is one of the few people 
in Washington who not only says he believes 
in Federal economy, but who actually does 
something about it. He is also one of the 
Nation’s most forthright advocates of States’ 
rights, and hence one of the principal foes 
of federalization and socialization. This ts 
not to say that he is against all the innova- 
tions in government introduced by President 
Roosevelt. For example, he was strongly op- 
posed to social security at first, but observa- 
tion of the system in operation convinced 
him that he was mistaken. He ts now a 
supporter of social security, for he has con- 
cluded that the provisions for State and local 
matching serve as protection against the evils 
which he feared would flow from unemploy- 
ment relief, old-age pensions, and assistance 
for dependent children and the blind. 

Mr. Brrp’s early skepticism concerning this 
program sprang from his ingrained and deep- 
ly felt conviction that citizens of a free 
country ought to make their own way, inso- 
far as possible, without the aid of any gov- 
ernmental agency, whether local, State, or 
Federal. Doubtless this feeling is strength- 
ened and fortified by his own ruggedly indi- 
vidualistic career. He went to work before 


he finished high school, made a conspicuous 
success in newspaper publishing and apple 
growing, and then entered politics. Except 
that his family had been prominent in tne 
Democratic organization (his father, Richard 
E. Byrd, having been speaker of the house 
of delegates, and his uncle, Hal D. Flood, 
United States Representative from the 
Pourth Virginia District), young Harry Brrp 
made his way upward strictly through his 
own efforts. If he enjoyed a certain amount 
of pull at the outset of his plunge into poli- 
tics as a member of the Virginia General 
Assembly, he soon revealed extraordinary 
political acumen. 

Harry Brrp was born 63 years ago in Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., where his family happened 
to be living, but they brought him to Vir- 
ginia as an infant, and he has been a resi- 
dent ever since. A direct descendant of the 
Byrds of “Westover,” one of whom founded 
the city of Richmond, he was of aristocratic 
Virginia lineage, and determined to become 
worthy of his heritage. He grew up in Win- 
chester, and attended the public schools 
there as well as nearby Shenandoah Valley 
Academy. When his father’s newspaper, the 
Winchester Star, became practically bank- 
rupt, young Haary left school at the age of 
15, and took over its management. He soon 
had the paper back on its feet. From that 
day forward he was marked for success. 

In 1915, at the age of 27, Byrp entered the 
State senate, where he served for a decade, 
He was one of the younger members through- 
out his career in that body, and was a hard 
worker who made few speeches. Always 
closely affiliated with the organization, he so 
impressed its leadership that he was made 
chairman of the State Democratic Commit- 
tee at the age of 33. The following year he 
was named to head the pay-as-you-go 
forces who were fighting a proposed $50,- 
000,000 bond issue for highways. So effec- 
tive was his work in that contest that the 
bond issue was beaten by a substantial ma- 
jority. Harry Byrap promptly became a 
State-wide figure, destined for high office. 

“Pay-as-you-go” had been a cardinal tenet 
with Senator Byrrp since before that highway 
referendum back in 1923. Unbalanced budg- 
ets and spending beyond one’s ability to re- 
Pay have always been deemed by him noth- 
ing less than ruinous. His whole career has 
been molded by this philosophy. It is one 
of the things whicn does most to explain 
his opposition to many policies of Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. 

While his success in the road-bond cam- 
paign did much to make him a potential can- 
didate for Governor, young Brrp had not 
planned to run in 1925. However, he got 
into the same taxicab with Bishop James 
Cannon, Jr., the powerful and devious pro- 
hibitionist leader, during the 1924 Demo- 
cratic National Convention tn New York, and 
Cannon unintentionally caused him to en- 
ter the race. The bishop inadvertently 
achieved this result by telling Brgp not to 
run, since “we,” meaning the bishop and his 
cohorts, “have decided to elect Walter 
Mapp.” This made Brrp so furious that he 
ran against Mapp the following year, and de- 
feated him by a large majority. 

The youthful executive opened his guber- 
natorial career by attending his inaugura- 
tion in a derby hat, instead of the conven- 
tional “stovepipe” worn by governors at tnau- 
gural ceremonies from time immemorial. 
He did this to please a farmer who had ex. 
pressed the hope that he would not put on 
the dog when he went to the governor’s man- 
sion. 

The derby he wore was typical of the un- 
assuming character and undramatic dress of 
the new governor. 

The members of the general assembly were 
not disturbed by these manifestations, how- 
ever. On the contrary, the 38-year-old exec- 
utive soon had them practically eating out 
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of his hand. This, despite the fact that 
he made it clear in his inaugural address 
that he intended to embark upon some ex- 
tensive and sorely needed reforms in the 
State government. With his unusual abil- 
ity to analyze popular trends, Harry Byrp 
had seen that the time was ripe for these 
reforms, and that if the organization refused 
to heed the signs of the times, it might go 
down to defeat 4 years later. By putting 
through his progressive program, he had 
much to do with consolidating the hold of 
the organization on the State, a hold which 
has been maintained almost without inter- 
ruption from that day to this. 

The manner in which Brrp secured the 
adoption of his program as governor could 
well serve as a model for those wishing to 
combine practical political accomplishment 
with idealistic objectives. He instituted an 
extensive reorgan:zation of the State gov- 
ernment at the session of 1926 immediately 
following his induction into office and per- 
formed such near miracles as abolishing 99 
surplus commissioners of the revenue. A 
whole series of reorganization bills, many of 
which had been overwhelmingly defeated 
during the administrations of his predeces- 
sors, went through with scarcely a hitch. 
The largest adverse vote on any of them from 
the House’s 100 members was 15, while not 
more than 6 of the 40 Senators could be 
mustered in opposition at any one time. A 
number of the measures went through both 
branches unanimously. 

At subsequent legislative sessions his rec- 
ord was comparable. The 100-odd depart- 
Ments, agencies, and bureaus of the State 
government were consolidated into a dozen 
departments. Various changes were made 
in the interests of simplification and econ- 
omy, and some $400,000 a year was saved. 
Those were the days when $400,000 was a 
lot of money, and not just an amount tossed 
down a Washington rathole at almost any 
hour of the day or night. 

Governor Brrp also made county govern- 
ment in Virginia more flexible by securing 
the enactment of a constitutional amend- 
ment which permitted the voters of any 
county to adopt one of several new govern- 
Mental forms and to abandon the rigid form 
previously prescribed. 

The short ballot was likewise adopted 
during the Byrd administration. This much- 
disputed reform is still being hotly debated. 
It was recommended in 1928 by nearly all 
the leading students of government in the 
United States, and it squeaked through by a 
small majority. It has remained in the or- 
ganic law ever since, despite criticism from 
various directions. 

The accomplishments of the Byrd admin- 
istration were by no means confined to over- 
hauling the antiquated State and county 
governments. State appropriations to roads 
and schools were unprecedentedly large. The 
tax structure was revised, and so many new 
industries were attracted to Virginia that the 
total value of these new plants acquired in 
1928 surpassed similar acquisitions for that 
year in every other State in the Union. 

Yet it would not be at all accurate to say 
that Governor Brrp was excessively partial to 
business or industry. On the contrary, he 
fought bitter battles with the oil companies 
and the telephone company and defeated 
them. His run-in with the oil companies 
had to do with the price of gasoline in Vir- 
ginia, and over their violent protest he 
rammed a bill through the general assembly 
requiring them to furnish the Governor with 
their wholesale and retail gasoline prices in 
Virginia and other States. 

His successful contest with the telephone 
company had as its purpose the checkmating 
of that concern in its plan to put increased 
rates into effect before this had been author- 
ized by the State’s highest court. 
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His administration was likewise notable 
for the enactment of the first strong anti- 
lynching bill of its kind in the United States, 
a bill which doubtless is at least partially 
responsible for the fact that there hasn't 
been a lynching in the Old Dominion in the 
22 years since it was passed. 

The Byrd gubernatorial administration 
was regarded as the most notable of any Vir- 
ginia Governor since the Civil War. Mr. Byrrp 
was praised and his record was reviewed in 
many national magazines, his reforms in 
Virginia were studied by visiting delegations 
from other sections of the Union, and he was 
invited to deliver numerous addresses. 

He was considered one of the leading pro- 
gressives in the Democratic Party. His vic- 
tories over the oil and telephone companies, 
his pioneering sponsorship of a strong anti- 
lynching bill, and his fearless approach to 
governmental reform caused him to be the 
subject of a laudatory article in the Nation, 
of New York, a weekly with rather leftish 
views. 

When Governor Byrp left the mansion in 
Richmond to return to his apple orchards 
and to indulge in his favorite sports of hunt- 
ing and hiking, he said he had no further po- 
litical plans, and that was true. But his 
name was presented to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1932 as Virginia’s candi- 
date for the Presidency. It seemed highly 
improbable that he would be named, and no- 
body was particularly surprised when Gov, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York, was 
chosen. It appeared evident, however, that 
the man who had attracted such attention 
from the Nation during his gubernatorial 
term in Virginia would be prominent in the 
councils of the party if the Democrats won 
the election, particularly since he was so en- 
thusiastic in his approval of the platform on 
which President Roosevelt had been nomi- 
nated. 

President Roosevelt’s selection of United 
States Senator Claude A. Swanson, of Vir- 


ginia, as his Secretary of the Navy, left a 
vacancy in the Senate from Virginia, and 
Gov. John Garland Pollard promptly ap- 


pointed Mr. Byrp to fill it. Thus began the 
senatorial career of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, as he took his seat in 1933 beside 
Senator Carter Glass. 

At the outset, Senator Byrp was in sym- 
pathy with much that President Roosevelt 
did, but when the Chief Executive abandoned 
the platform of 1932 calling for reduced Fed- 
eral expenditures, a balanced budget and the 
return of rights to the States and embarked 
upon a program almost diametrically op- 
posed to that platform, the junior Senator 
from Virginia refused to go along. He not 
only spoke out against the spending, but he 
also opposed such measures as the National 
Recovery Act (NRA) and the Guffey Coal Act, 
both of which were later declared unconsti- 
tutional. 

As the New Deal developed further in vari- 
ous directions, Senator Byrp became increas- 
ingly convinced that he couldn't go along. 
He knew that this was an unpopular course, 
not only in Virginia but throughout the Na- 
tion, but he refused to get on the band- 
wagon. When Mr. Roosevelt was reelected 
by a landslide in the Roosevelt-Landon con- 
test in 1936, the Virginia Senator did not 
alter his position. Somewhat later the 
Court-packing plan and the Presidential at- 
tempt to purge various Members of Con- 
gress made Mr. Byrp more certain than ever 
that the occupant of the White House was 
following policies to which he could never 
subscribe. 

One of the most important tasks Senator 
Byrp has carried out in Congress has been 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Non-Essential Expenditures, 
Organized in 1941, this agency is still func- 


tioning, despite the efforts of wild-eyed Sena- 
tor HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, and others, to 
abolish it. Competent authorities estimate 
that the committee has saved at least 
$2,500,000,000 since it was created. Its 
chairman kept the committee operating at 
one time by using his own office staff when 
Congress refused to vote additional funds. 

On the foreign front, Virginia’s senior 
Senator has been more sympathetic to the 
program of Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, although here again he has exercised 
his own ju"gment, and has shown the same 
sort of independence that has characterized 
his attitude toward New Deal and Fair Deal 
domestic policies. r 

Before and during World War II, Senator 
Byrp was a stanch supporter of plans for 
the arming of America against the threat 
of the Axis. His three sons entered the 
Armed Forces after Pearl Harbor and he 
himself did his utmost to further the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. When it 
neared its end, he went to the United Na- 
tions conference at San Francisco and urged 
adoption of the charter, but advocated 
elimination of the veto. It is now clear that 
Russia’s reckless and indiscriminate use of 
this veto power has greatly weakened the 
UN's effectiveness. 

Since the end of the war, Senator Byrrp 
has supported some of the key measures de- 
signed to strengthen the Western World 
against the Soviets. He voted for the At- 
lantic Pact, upon obtaining assurance from 
Secretary of State Acheson that by so doing 
he was not committing himself to support 
the peacetime arming of small nations in 
various areas of the world. He voted against 
the Truman program for aid to Greece and 
Turkey, taking the position that it was a 
violation of the United Nations Charter for 
this country to arm another country without 
first getting UN approval. 

More recently he went on record as favor- 
ing universal military training, a 70-group 
Air Force and a radar screen for the United 
States. But he has frequently expressed ap- 
prehension lest our commitments in all parts 
of the world, added to the cost of arming 
ourselves at home, will so weaken us finan- 
cially, and will so undermine the private 
enterprise system that we shall be unable 
to make effective resistance to the Soviets. 
Senator Byrp has often declared that the 
free world cannot remain free, unless the 
United States remains solvent and main- 
tains its ability to out-produce the rest of 
the globe in implements of war. 

Anyone who wishes a superlative example 
of his incisive way of handling a fiscal prob- 
lem should read his letter to Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles, of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for January 16, 
1939. This reply by Mr. Byrp to a letter he 
had received from Mr. Eccles is one of the 
clearest and most convincing arguments 
against continued Federal spending that this 
writer has ever seen, and is in rebuttal to 
the argument that Government debts and 
deficits are good for their own sakes. In it 
Senator Byrp shows himself to be a master of 
fiscal principles, as well as the wielder of a 
pungent pen. His statement was truly dev- 
astating, for he not only answered Eccles’ 
arguments, but dug up quotations from 
Eccles’ own addresses in which Eccles con- 
tradicted and answered himself. 

In recent years, Senator Byrp has become 
a convincing and forceful speaker. 

An impressive example of his latter-day 
platform technique is seen in the transcript 
of an address he delivered last April before 
the Academy of Political Science. He spoke 
from the same platform with the scholarly 
Senator Pau. H. Dovc tas, of Illinois, and the 
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two men appeared on virtually opposite sides 
of the topic ‘American Democracy and the 
Welfare State.” The striking thing about 
this occasion was the manner in which the 
well-informed audience clearly preferred Mr. 
Byrp’s presentation to that of Mr. Douctas. 
This is shown in various ways. The words 
“laughter” and “applause” punctuate the 
transcript of the Byrd address far more fre- 
quently than that of his senatorial colleague. 
Furthermore, at the close of Mr. Byrp’s 
speech “the audience rose and applauded,” 
whereas it had not risen for Senator Dovuc.as. 
If anybody needs to be convinced that Harry 
Byrp has become a finished public speaker, 
the proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science for May 1950, are heartily recom- 

. mended. 

.# In appraising the public service of Seaator 
Byrp, one must also appraise the political 
organization in Virginia of which he has long 
been the recognized leader. Admittedly the 
“Byrd machine” have its faults, and this 
writer has often been at pains to point them 
out. Yet any balanced view of this machine 
must credit it with giving Virginia honest and 
relatively economical and efficient govern- 
ment. 

The high caliber of most of the men who 
direct the various State departments and 
agencies under the Byrd organization should 
be mentioned. This is one of the sources of 
the machine's strength, and one of the 
things which differentiate it sharply from 
such notorious political aggregations as those 
of Hague, Crump, and Tammany. The al- 
most complete absence of graft also is note- 
worthy, and in contrast to the situation 
prevailing in some States. 

The Democratic organization in Virginia 
has not been as closely run by Senator Byrp 
in recent years as it once was. He has been 
busy with national affairs, and hence has 
not kept his fingers so constantly on the 
State’s political pulse. 

But the dominant wing of the Democratic 
Party in Virginia still bears the strong im- 
print of the Byrd personality and character. 
He became its leader a quarter of a century 
ago, and his name has been associated with 
it in the public mind ever since. If some 
persons outside Virginia are so uninformed 
as to compare the Byrd machine with the 
notoriously crooked and corrupt political or- 
ganizations in other parts of the Nation, 
they are merely displaying their ignorance. 
As noted above, there is no justification for 
such comparisons. Whatever one may think 
of Senator Byrrn’s extremely conservative 
philosophy, every one who knows him is 
aware that he would never tolerate thievery 
and skulduggery. 

One of the best touchstones of his char- 
acter is to be seen in the fact that although 
he is legally entitled to substantial soil con- 
servation payments from the Federal Treas- 
ury, in connection with the operation of his 
vast orchards (the largest privately owned 
apple orchards in the world), he has declined 
to accept them. He does not feel that a 
Senator should take any money from the 
National Government except his salary as a 
Member of the Congress. Senator Byrp esti- 
mates that the soil conservation money he 
has refused amounts to some $8,000 a year 
for 15 years, or approximately $120,000. 

Such is the high code of personal integrity 
which guides Virginia’s senior Senator. It 
is a code which might well be emulated in 
our public life, and it is one of the various 
reasons which might be given in support 
of his selection as Virginia’s Man of the Mid- 
century. No Virginian of this generation, it 
seems safe to say, is more representative of 
the courage, the ability, the honesty, and 
the self-reliance that we like to associate 
with the Old Dominion. 








India Scorns Reds’ Peace Offer—Party 
Pledges Are Held Worthless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 19, 19°" 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, 2 at- 
tached news story from the New York 
Times of Sunday, March 11, speaks more 
eloquently and officially about the posi- 
tion of India than rumors and surmise 
or the unauthoritative speeches of lec- 
turers in the United States. Whatever 
else may be clear one this is sure—India 
is against communism and Communists: 


Inp1a Scorns Reps’ Peace Orrer—ParRTY 
PLEDGES ARE HELD WORTHLESS 


(By Robert Trumbull) 


New DELHI, INDIA, March 10.—In a formal 
policy statement laid before Parliament to- 
day the Indian Government flatly rejected a 
peace offer by the Indian Communist Party 
and showed that the official attitude toward 
the Communists had hardened. 

The brief document also made it clear for 
the first time in public that New Delh. had 
taken official note of the international char- 
acter of Communist aggression and was not 
merely opposed to the Indian Communist 
Party on the sole ground that this organ- 
ization used terroristic methcds. 

Chakravarty Rajagopalachari, the senior 
statesmen of the cabinet, presented the 
statement to the House. In it he dealt sar- 
castically with the value of promises made 
by the Communists. He said that in “each 
single member” of the Communist Party 
anywhere the “sense of scruple or moral 
hesitation is totally wiped out.” 

Mr. Rajagopalachari, as Home Minister, is 
directly responsible for curbing Communists 
lawlessness, which is a serious problem in 
south and northeastern India. In his state- 
ment today he firmly refused the published 
offer of the Indian Communist Party, imply- 
ing that it would reform and become a con- 
stitutional and peaceful political group if the 
Government would revoke the Preventive 
Detention Act. 

Under this law, recently extended for 1 
year, suspected subversives can be held in 
jail without bail for as long as the act is 
in force provided the Government proves 
firm grounds for detention to the satisfac- 
tion of a panel of retired high court justices, 
This must be done within 10 weeks after an 
arrest. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari made it clear that he 
was unwilling to accept at face value any 
assurances of any nature from the Commu- 
nists and challenged them to prove their 
good faith first. Meanwhile, the Preventive 
Detention Act, which he put through at this 
session of Parliament, will stay on the books 
and be enforced by him. In the same state- 
ment he applied this policy equally to the 
Hindu Mahasabha, a party that wishes to 
convert India into a Hindu religious state. 
This organization also recently affirmed its 
peaceful intentions, but Mr. Rajagopalachari 
today demanded to be shown by deeds rather 
than promises. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari’s influence in the 
Cabinet is thought to be second only to that 
of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. His 
utterances on communism since becoming 
Home Minister have indicated an even more 
uncompromising attitude than that of his 
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predecessor, the late Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, who was generally regarded as repre- 
senting the right wing in Indian politics. 

At any rate, wh.tever policies are set forth 
by Mr. Rajagopalachari in such an open and 
Official manner as today’s, can safely be 
taken as being more nearly representative 
of the Indian Government’s frame of mind 
than the leftist speeches of comparative non- 
entities that have received wide publicity 
in the United States. 

RED DOCUMENTS QUOTED 

Mr. Rajagopalchari’s statement on the 
Communist Party and the Mahasabha con- 
tained significant excerpts from Communist 
documents showing the party’s intentions in 
India. His statement follows in part: 

“The attention of the Government was 
drawn to a press item dated February 17, 
1951, to the effect that the Communist Party 
challenged the Home Minister to withdraw 
the Preventive Detention Act and do certain 
other things and then it was stated that 
they would act as a regular political party 
in the open, presumably dropping their pres- 
ent violent and secret activities. 

“If the men who have grouped themselves 
and practice terrorism and sabotage in the 
name of communism will not merely issue 
challenges and make conditional offers of 
adopting peaceful and open political life, 
but will back profession with practice, we 
could take the risks involved in trusting 
them. Past conduct cannot just be wiped 
out by the simple press statement. 

“Such declarations should be backed by 
actual behavior. 

“Honorable members have read the narra- 
tive of Ignazio Silone (noted Italian author) 
of the meeting of the Communist Party at 
which, when the British Communists were 
asked on their return home to make a public 
declaration in a certain sense but actually 
do the contrary, and one of the British Com- 
munists exclaimed: ‘But that would be a 
lie.” Loud laughter greeted this simplicity, 
and filled the hall. The Communists could 
not understand the Englishman's stupid ob- 
jection to making a misleading or false dec- 
laration.” 


SENSE OF SCRUPLE WIPED OUT 


“The fact of the matter is that the Com- 
munist Party's discipline evolves a psycho- 
logical mechanism whereby each single 
member becomes progressively identified 
with the collective organization until a sense 
of scruple or moral hesitation is totally wiped 
out. Ethical objections become just ancient 
wrongs worthy of scorn and derision. 

“Three leading Indian Communists issued 
to their comrades a statement on September 
23, 1950. It is categorically stated therein 
that the party should ‘put the peasant 
movement progressively on the rails of the 
armed struggle and that in agrarian rela- 
tions they should by mass mobilization and 
direct action, as in Telengana (Hyderalas) 
create armed forces in rural areas and strong 
bases for their operation. It is further cate- 
gorically stated therein that there is no ques- 
tion of liquidating Telengana but that on 
tme contrary it is a question of raising the 
movement in the rest of the country to the 
level of Telengana.’ 

“The Politburo of the Communist Party 
of India issued a policy statement on Novem- 
ter 15, 1950, in the following terms: 

“‘Finally it is necessary to clearly grasp 
the truth that the armed struggle has be- 
come the principal form of struggle in the 
present agrarian revolutionary stage that our 
national liberation movement has grown to,’ 

“It was added that simultaneously they 
should adopt and coordinate all other con- 
ceivable forms of struggle, such as economic 
and political strikes, demonstrations, agri- 
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cultural, labor and tenant struggles, signa- 
ture collections for peace pledge, and election 
contest and si on. 

“An itaportant foreign Communist who was 
invited to advise the Indian Communist 
Party gave the following opinion in Decem- 
ber 1950: 

“Tt is the task of the Communist Party to 
skillfully utilize the stand of the Nehru 
Government on questions like Korea, the 
atom bomb. Regarding the “armed” strug- 
gle, as we have stated in our letter, we do 
not deny that ultimately the revolution in 
India will and must take the form of an 
armed struggle. It is hardly to be debated.’ 

“It is thus clear that we cannot accept 
declarations and challenges but must await 
facts and whether the crime reported from 
Telengana, Dadras, and Assam and elsewhere 
shows substantial decrease. 

“The attention of the Government was 
also drawn to a statement on hehalf of the 
Hindu Mahasabha dated February 18, 1951. 
It is gratifying to read in it that their policy 
of communalism does not include violence. 
But there is the basic fact that their policies 
have an inherent tendency to rouse strong 
passions between communities and generate 
violence. 

“Their line of thought and propaganda, 
and therefore of action, are inconsistent with 
the basic principle of our Constitution. 
What is communalism to us is nationalism 
to them. 

“All the same we can tolerate anything if 
deception and violence be truly shed. The 
Hindu Mahasabha claims that it ts a battle 
of culture. There could be no difficulty if 
the Hindu code of conduct were truly re- 
spected and followed. In the pattern of be- 
havior known as Hindu culture there is no 
room for violence or hatred.” 





Rigid Ceiling on Cotton Invites Cut in 
Production and Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend my distinguished and able col- 
league, the Honorable Paut Brown, of 
Georgia, for the great fight he is making 
in behalf of the cotton farmers of the 
South. Mr. Brown is vice chairman of 
the joint “watchdug committee” on de- 
fense production. Mr. Brown has lived 
with the cotton problem night and day 
for almost a generation. 

I only wish those who are responsible 
for this ceiling on raw cotton would con- 
sult with men in the south such as Mr. 
Brown who are familiar with the cost 
of raising cotton. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope all Members of 
this House will read the following edi- 
torial by former United States Senator, 
Wilton E. Hall, now publisher of the 
Anderson Independent, Anderson, S. C., 
one of the South's greatest daily papers: 
Ricip CEILING ON COTTON INViTES CUT IN 

PRODUCTION AND DISASTER 

The Nation’s cotton supplies already are a 

cause of concern in the textile trade. 
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Should unforeseen demand confront the 
industry there might be a definite shortage. 

Because of the importance of cotton to 
the defense effort, the Government has 
called upon farmers to produce at least 
16,000,000 bales this season. 

In the face of this, the Office of Price 
Stabilization has arbitrarily set a ceiling on 
the price of raw cotton—something that was 
never done during World War II. 

Indications are that this action was taken 
without consideration of the advice of men 
who know cotton, its marketing and the 
intricate problems involved. 

It is proper that Representative Pau. 
Brown of Elberton, Ga., vice chairman of 
the House “watchdog” committee on defense 
production, has called for a congressional 
inquiry into the cotton order. 

He wants to know why the stabilization 
office has “fixed rigid ceilings on raw cotton 
instead of using textile ceilings and the 
cotton price stabilization program recom- 
mended by the Department of Agriculture to 
halt inflation.” 

Congressman Brown believes that every- 
thing possible must be done to stop inflation 
and stabilize the cost of living. 

But, as he points out, “in the case of cot- 
ton, the consumer is fully protected by ceil- 
ings on finished goods. Besides, the price of 
a man’s shirt, which is too high already, 
would hardly be affected if you gave the cot- 
ton away in the first place. “The farmer,” 
Representative Brown declared, “gets only 
about 20 cents in a $4.50 white shirt. A fixed 
ceiling price on raw cotton tends to destroy 
the entire marketing system and as a result 
may depress cotton prices for the new crop. 

“This will discourage the farmers in their 
efforts to attain the 16,000,000-bale crop so 
urgently needed in the Nation’s mobilization 
effort.” 

He makes this important point: 

“Farmers are not asking for higher prices 
but they are entitled to protection against 
prices below their production costs before 
they go all-out in planting.” 

With the price of cotton rigidly set, mills 
and cotton merchants will not buy and stock 
cotton for future requirements as has been 
the practice. 

The tendency will be to wait pending a 
time when the market is well loaded with 
cotton and to take advantage of correspond- 
ingly lower prices. , 

Obviously there is need for adjustment in 
the cotton price order for two ample reasons: 
First, out of fairness to cotton farmers; sec- 
ond, to encourage all-out production of cot- 
ton that will be needed if there is a spread in 
the war. 

A short cotton crop this season could be 
the Achilles heel in the whole defense effort. 
If OPS refuses to recognize that fact, Con- 
gress should take the necessary steps to pro- 
tect the Nation. 


The Battle of the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
Sunday last the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] and I yartici- 
pated in a discussion on the American 
Forum of the Air, the founder and 
moderator of which is Mr. Theodore 
Granik. The subject was announced as 


the Battle of the Budget. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the dis- 
cussion be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the discus- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


ANNOUNCER. Here with us today on the 
American Forum of the Air are Senator 
JosePH C. O’MAHONEY, Democrat of Wyo- 
ming, a leading member of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, and Senator HoMER 
Fercuson, of Michigan, second ranking Re- 
publican member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, appearing in the absence 
of Cenator StrYLes Bridces, who is ill. 

Now, here is your moderator, Theodore 
Granik. 

Moderator GRaNIK. The $%72,000,000,000 
budget requested by President Truman for 
this year means higher taxes for individuals 
and for business. On Capitol Hill the Presi- 
dent's budget is the center of controversy. 
Heavy defense spending brings a demand for 
cutting of nondefense expenses to the bone. 
The President himself stated it would not be 
possible to cut the budget. If it is to be cut, 
Congress must do the pruning job; and some 
questions confront our Congress. 

Can the defense effort be put on a pay-as- 
we-go basis? What new taxes are needed 
and how do we get them? 

Now, Senator O’Manoney, do you think 
Congress can cut the budget or find ways to 
bring in more income? 

Senator O’ManHoney. I think Congress can 
do both. I think Congress ought to do both. 
But it will take a lot of courage and a lot of 
sacrifice and a lot of hard work. Ninety 
percent of the budget which is now before 
us is for war-connected expenditures of one 
kind or another. And the last two Con- 
gresses, the Eightieth and the Eighty-first, 
have added new expenditures which the 
Congress must decide whether or not to 
maintain. 

For example, last August we passed an ex- 
tension of social security, adding some 
10,000,000 people to the coverage and in- 
creasing the public assistance payments to 
the States by about $200,000,000. That bill 
came out of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate which is one of the most conservative 
committees in the Senate. There was no 
minority report except a dissenting view by 
Senator Butter of Nebraska who said that 
although the Government must provide 
social security, he didn’t believe it was doing 
it the right way in this bill. That was an 
increased expenditure which was approved 
in the Senate by a vote of 81 to 2. 

Moderator GrRANIK. Senator FERGUSON. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, I agree we must 
do both things. We have to cut the size of 
the budget, and we have to see that we do 
not have deficit spending. It will all depend 
upon whether or not we can cut the budget 
enough as to whether or not we have to in- 
crease the taxes. If we cut the budget 
enough, then we won't have to increase the 
size of the taxes, or as much. 

I think there are prabably four ways that 
Wwe can cut this budget. First, we can cut 
out the new spending. And then we can 
make very definite cuts on public works, and 
what departments are doing. Then we can 
cut out authorizations. We have got to re- 
member that the Hoover Commission didn't 
go into functions of the Government at all. 
They only went into whether or not there 
was duplication and overlapping and ineffi- 
ciency. So there is a program we can go 
after. That is in the functions of the Gov- 
ernment, to see whether the Government is 
doing the things that the people must have 
done, or whether or not some of these things 
cannot be done by the people back home 
in one of two ways, either by themselves or 
by their local government or by their State 
government. Finally, there are the Hoover 
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Commission recommendations for economy 
and efficiency, which we should pursue dili- 
gently. 

Moderator GranIk. Senator O’MAHONEY. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator FERGUSON is 
quite right, but the problem is: How are 
you going to do it? What functions shall 
we drop? Let us look at Federal aid to pub- 
lic highways. The trucking associations are 
interested in that problem. The budget this 
year carries about $464,000,000 for Federal 
aid to public highways. Most of that is to 
pay for commitments already made. The 
States, upon the authority of the extension 
of the Federal Aid Highway Act, approved 
by the Eightieth Congress and also approved 
by the Eighty-first Congress, have already 
undertaken contractual work to improve the 
highways. To what extent, therefore, are 
we going to cut the appropriations for Fed- 
eral highways without injuring business? 

I have addressed a letter to every gover- 
nor in the United States asking all gover- 
nors to advise the Joint Economic Committee 
to what extent Federal aid to highways can 
be cut, and I have as yet received no sug- 
gestion for a cut from any governor of any 
State. 

Moderator GraniK. Senator FERGUSON. 

Senator Fercuson. Of course, I know what 
we are up against in the cutting of this 
budget. One trouble is with the people back 
home. Let's face it. The Government is 
trying to satisfy too many people. And as 
long as you are going to spend dollars, 
whether it is on highways or any other way, 
the people, naturally, who are interested in 
those particular projects want more dollars. 

Now, let’s get back to this question, as 
indicated, that 90 percent—I don't think it 
is that high—of the present budget is going 
to be for military expenditures. Now, the 
question is: Can we cut anything out of the 
military expenditures? 

Moderator GraNnIkK. Do you think we can 
mobilize during the emergency and still have 
a balanced budget? 

SENATOR FERGUSON. I really think we can 
mobilize and have a balanced budget. In 
fact, if we don't have a balanced budget we 
are going to depreciate the dollar just that 
much. We know today—and the people 
back home must realize—that the dollar is 
only worth what it will buy in groceries, in 
wearing apparel, or any other things they 
need, including guns. Now, if they don’t 
want to balance the budget, then they are 
going to find that this dollar is worth less 
money, and they are going to buy less gro- 
ceries, less rent, less clothing, less housing, 
less everything. It has been estimated now 
that the dollar, compared to 1939, is worth 
about 46 cents. I got those last figures from 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

Now, if the people insist upon getting 
everything from the Federal Government, 
then they are going to have to pay the bill. 
Now, they say, will Congress do anything 
about it? Not alone. You know that, Jog, 
and I know that. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. Sen- 
ator Fercuson and I are both members of the 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, and we know the gravity of the task 
that confronts us. For example, the Senate 
last week, with only five dissenting votes, 
passed an extension of the draft and uni- 
versal military training. Now, that provides 
for at least 3,500,000 men. It costs about 
$5,300 just to clothe, feed, and provide small 
weapons for a soldier. That means about 
$19,000,000,000 for that purpose alone. Al- 
most twice as much as the entire cost of the 
Federal Government 10 years ago. 

Now, there are other expenditures which 
are war-connected, but are not defense 
spending. Take, for example, veterans’ pen- 
sions and benefits. Congress can’t cut those 
pensions and benefits unless it is willing to 
amend the law and reduce the pensions and 
benefits. And certainly Congress is not go- 
ing todo that. It co:ts almost $5,000,000,000 
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a@ year to meet these pensions and benefits 
and to provide hospitalization and medical 
care for the veterans of past wars. And then 
there is the interest upon the national debt. 
These two categories represent about $11,- 
000,000,000 which cannot be cut. 

Moderator GraniIk. Senator, will you agree 
with Senator Fercuson that we can mobilize 
during the present emergency and still have 
a balanced budget? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes, if we have the 
courage to tax ourselves. We ought to plug 
every single loophole by which tax revenue 
is escaping; but, at the same time, Congress 
owes it to the people who are going to pay 
the taxes to scrutinize every dollar in the 
budget to make certain that we shall not be 
wasting a single penny of public funds. 

Senator Frercuson. Of course, that is ex- 
actly what I think about it. I think it takes 
courage on the part of the legislators also to 
vote these cuts. But I want to say that we 
need more courage over in the White House 
and the Budget Director’s office, too. The 
President comes before Congress today and 
puts in a budget of $71,600,000,000, and that 
isn’t the whole budget. We are going to be 
asked to appropriate $94,400,000,000. That 
$71,600,000,C00 is only the expenditures for 
this year. The $94,400,000,000 is what will be 
appropriated not only for the 1952 budget 
but for authorized spending that won't actu- 
ally be valid during that period. If we are 
going to have a $16,500,000,000 deficit this 
year on this spending budget, requiring new 
taxes in that amount, wait until we feel the 
impact of that future authorized spending. 
Now, the President said this is a tight budget, 
that no items can be cut. In other words, 
he says that you can’t take one dollar out 
of this budget. We just found the other day, 
Joe, remember, where they didn't put in the 
budget the overtime pay for a certain depart- 
ment. They are coming up for a supple- 
mental appropriation on that. That will 
They 
knew that requirement, but they didn’t put 
it in the budget. Is that a “tight” budget? 

Right here I want to say something about 
payrolls generally. When you people back 
home realize how much leap year is going 
to cost you because it has one more day in 
it, then you will appreciate the size of the 
Government’s payroll. I’m getting those 
figures for the Government as a whole, 
Government employees are paid on a basis 
of 260 days a year. And when you get a 
leap year, then you have this extra day. 
And in this one department it ran well over 
$200,000 for the 1 day. It indicates how 
large this payroll ts getting. And now we 
are putting on better than a thousand peo- 
ple per day to the payroll. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think there is a 
great deal of misunderstanding about the 
amount of nondefense spending. I brought 
here, Mr. Moderator, a summary of the Pres- 
ident’s 1952 budget prepared by the staff of 
the Joint Internal Revenue Committee. 
That shows that the major national security 
program, including military, international, 
atomic energy, defense production, and so 
forth, amounts for 1952 to $52,000,000,000 
plus, leaving $19,000,000,000. Then deduct- 
ing from that sum the major fixed and con- 
tinuing charges, interest upon the national 
debt, which we can’t cut, veterans’ services 
and benefits, which I have already dis- 
cussed, permanent and indefinite appropria- 
tions, like the 30 percent continuing ap- 
propriation of all customs receipts which 
Congress has designated for the purchase of 
surplus agricultural commodities, we have 
another $13,900,000,000, leaving only $5,100,- 
000,000 for the normal] functions of the Gov- 
ernment. 

And when you analyze those, you find that 
it is impossible to make anything more than 
@ $2,000,000,000 cut out of nondefense—and 
if we do that we will be very lucky. 

Moderator GranIk. How about that, Sen- 
ator FERGUSON? 


add almost a third to that payroll. 


Senator Percuson. If we cut $2,000,000,000 


out of that, and then $4,000,000,000 to $5,-° 


000,000,000 out of the military, we'll be well 
on our way. I want to say a word to the 
people about the military today. We need 
defense, but there is nothing sacrosanct 
about its budget. 

Moderator Grantk. Do you recommend 
cutting $4,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000 out 
of the military? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, and I think it can 
be done. I say we need defense. There 
isn’t anyone who is sincere about America 
who doesn’t want this country to be de- 
fended. But the question is: Can we af- 
ford to do what the military are trying to 
do in this particular year, this particular 
day? That is the question. When we fig- 
ure that out of the $50,000,000,000 spent for 
the military between 1945 and up to 1950, 
outside of another $30,000,000,00 or $40,000,- 
C00,000 to liquidate war costs, and we 
couldn't put really two divisions in the 
field, there is simply something wrong with 
the expenditures. 

Now, personally, I believe that the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Corps have got to get 
down to reckoning on the basis of fighting 
a possible war with Russia, not with any- 
body else. That is where the enemy is. That 
is the problem in terms of military science. 
If we ever have to fight that war, we ought 
to be prepared to fight it the way that we 
want to fight it, where we want to fight it. 
The time, naturally, will be determined by 
Russia. Instead of spending money every- 
where on everything, we cught to get down 
to brass tacks and say, “Here, we will have 
to fight a certain war, if it comes to us. We 
want to prepare for that kind of war, and 
we want to prepare for it within our means.” 
What is the use of preparing to fight a war 
if we are going to destroy America in the 
preparation? 

Moderator GrantTK. Do you think we are 
going to destroy America in the prepara- 
tion? 

Senator O’MaHoney. Not if we have the 
courage to pay as we go for the defense 
effort. And I would like to have a word to 
the people, just as Senator FPerGusON has. 

I want to tell you first that Under Secre- 
tary of Defense Bob *’vett har indicated to 
me in three or four conferences we have al- 
ready Fad that he is screening every money 
request made by the military in order to cut 
down the cost of defense. 

Moderator Grantx. Do you think we could 
cut four or five billion dollars out of it, Sen- 
ator? 

Senator O’MaHoneY. I wouldn't ve a bit 
surprised but that we can reduce these ex- 
penditures. No military officer was ever 
court-martialed for having too much. But 
it is up to Congress to make sure that they 
don't have too much. We must not build 
up unnecessary inventories of war materials. 

But I want the people to know also that 
Mr. Wilson, head of the Defense Mobilization 
Office, testified to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee only 2 weeks ago that applications by 
industry for reduction of taxes by way of ac- 
celerated amortization have amounted to 
something like %8,000,000,000. And more 
than $2,000,000,000 of that has already been 
allowed. That means that in 5 years indus- 
trial plants which expand for the defense ef- 
fort can write off the entire cost of the plant, 
thereby cutting down taxes. And then com- 
munities all over the United States are writ- 
ing their Congressmen and asking for de- 
fense installations of o~e kind or another. 
The people will have to pay. We should not 
ask for anything that we do not need. We 
should not spend a dollar that we can save. 

Senator Frrcuson. Here is the difficulty 
also. The President says he needs between 
60 and 70 billions of dollars for the military. 
Now, he didn’t send up anything specific to 
support that request. He literally drew that 
figure out of the air. And the difficulty is 
that he has then told the various defense 
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Officers: “You figure out what you need.” 
Well, it is about like telling your wife: “Here. 
You can have this much money. Now, you 
figure out how you can spend it.” I know 
my wife, and some of the others, will find 
out how they can spend it, because they 
have not been cautioned that a part of it 
should be saved. But here is the difficulty. 
We come back to this 60 or 70 billions of 
dollars. We haven't got the details yet. And 
as soon as that comes up, I am sure they are 
going to give us more items than 60 or 70 
billions of dollars. Well, we know what will 
happen. They will put almost everything 
in. As the Senator from Wyoming said, no 
officer was ever court-martialed for having 
too much. People want a plant built here, 
and they want a plant built there. They 
never think that it is going to take their tax 
money to build highways out to that plant, 
and all the other expenses. It is going to in- 
volve the building of homes around that 
plant out in the cornfield. It is going to in- 
volve the building of schools, sewers, and 
everything else, and they are going to pay 
for every one of those things, and they are 
going to pay for them at a high expense. 

We need cooperation, first in the White 
House, then in Congress, and then from the 
people back home. 

Senator O’Manoneyr. But the White House 
has already cut many of the appropriations 
that we authorized. 

Senator Frrcuson. Now, Senator. The 
White House fust hasn’t cut. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, Senator Frrcu- 
SON. 

Senator Fercuson. Let me give you some 
examples. I thought we were going to get 
through without an argument, Joz, but it 
is impossible, I guess. 

Senator O’Manoney. In the budget that 
has been sent up to us, more than 100 flood- 
control and rivers and harbors projects and 
reclamation projects have been cut back by 
the President and the Bureau of the Budget. 
No new starts have been approved except 
for power. 

Senator Percuson. Now, the President gave 
out a statement that he was cutting 130 
items in this budget a total of $5,750,000,000 
below what it was last year. We have care- 
fully checked those facts, and what we find 
is that instead of $5,750,000,000 they are 
only going to save $327,000,000. He was 
only in error about 95 percent 

Now, one of the items that he wanted to 
tell the people he was going to cut was the 
Census Bureau. Well, the Census Bureau 
had a big job to do, to take the census of 
everybody last year. And this year the 
President has said he is going to cut it from 
$28,000,000 down to $8,000,000. 

Well, why not? They haven't any census 
to take this year. Does he call that a cut- 
ting of the budget? I don’t. There are a 
lot of phonies in this thing. 

Senator O’MaHoney. Oh, give me a chance, 
now. 

Last December $1,900,000,000 was added by 
Congress when it passed the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. That amount, $1,900,000,000, 
is not recorded by some of our budget cutters 
as a war-connected expenditure. It is not 
only a war-connected expenditure, but it 
is absolutely new. And because Congress 

that law, the so-called nondefense 
expenditures are up. 

Senator Fercuson. Just a moment. I am 
not going to defend the Congress, because 
I think we need a lot more courage and a 
lot more determination up in the Congress 
to do this job of cutting Government costs. 

Moderator GraNIk. I will take the first 
question. Go ahead, sir, please. 

Colonel Hunter. I am Colonel Hunter of 
the Army, a student at the National War 
College. 

My question is for Senator O’MaHONEY. 

Senator, how realistic can this budget be 
without an effective system of wage and 
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price controls? In other words, how can we 
continue to get 46 cents for our dollar? 

Senator O’MAHONEY. We can’t. The budget 
has been going up steadily because of infla- 
tion, because we delayed too long in impos- 
ing inflationary controls. Inflation knocks 
airplanes out of the sky more rapidly than 
any enemy could do it, merely by increasing 
the cost of making them. 

Senator FeErGuson. It also 
groceries into the sky. 

Senator O’MaHoneEy. Right. The cost of 
living and the cost of defense are going up 
hand in hand because of inflation. 

Moderator GraNniIk. May I take a question 
from the lady, there? Go ahead, please. 

Question. Senator Fercuson, I wanted to 
know what the unorganized small-income 
group can do to register a protest against 
Government extravagance. 

Senator FerGuson, Madam, we are getting 
that protest daily from the people back 
home. I think they are pretty well organ- 
ized, and they are telling us in Congress, 
which is a good thing. What I would like to 
see today also is 5,000,000 people writing a 
letter to the President of the United States 
telling him exactly what they think about 
this budget and the fact that as a result of its 
deficits prices are going up and their in- 
comes are not going up with them, that they 
are getting a lower standard of living. And 
maybe the President of the United States, 
where this whole thing must originate, will 
move in the direction we want, toward a 
balanced budget. 

Will the people back home today, 5,000,000 
strong, write letters? Let’s tell the President 
how much a million is, and send them to the 
White House and tell the President what they 
think about these expenditures and how they 
think they can be cut, maybe we will get 
somewhere. 

Moderator GRANIK. You don’t want them 
to send a letter to Joz—E O’MAHONEY? 

Senator FEerGusON. We will get our share 
of them. And I will answer them. I think 
the people back home ought to speak, be- 
cause if they don’t speak there is a misinter- 
pretation of their silence down here in 
Washington. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. Write to Congress 
also. Ask Congress to increase postal rates, 
for example, so as to eliminate the subsidy 
to mail order houses and periodicals. Write 
to Congress also about repealing the aviation 
subsidy. Write to Congress to cut and repeal 
and modify the laws which compel the Presi- 
dent and the Bureau of the Budget to send 
these estimates in. 

Senator FERGUSON. Well, Jor, you know, 
you and I have been working for quite a 
number of years to get them to cut the 
subsidy on aviation. 

Senator O’Manoney. Right. 

Senator Fercuson. To get it out in the 
ope’, so that the public will know how much 
it really is. 

Senator O’'MAHONEY. What we ought to do 
is to separate aviation subsidies from air- 
mail pay. 

Senator Fercuson. That is right. 

Senator O’MaHoney. They have no place 
together. 

Senator Fercuson. And then we ought to 
cut them out. 

Moderator GRANIK. I will take another 
question. 

Mr. Dusy. Nathan Duby, Jr., attorney, of 
Los Angeles. 

Senator O’MAHONEY, wouldn’t the elimina- 
tion of the capital gains tax stimulate small 
business and furnish again a pool for risk 
Capital? 

Senator O’MaHoneEy. If by that question 
you mean that the 25 percent rate on capital 
gains should be increased, I think it ought 
to be increased. 

Mr. Dusy. I think it should be eliminated 
altogether. 


knocks the 


Senator O’MaHoNEyY. That would be cut- 
*ting the revenue, brother. 

Moderator GRANIK. Time for summaries. 

Senator FERGUSON, your summary, please. 

Senator Fxercuson. All I can say in this 
short minute summary is that the succes- 
sive Democratic administrations in the last 
two decades—that is a long time—have fol- 
lowed this policy of deficit spending. This 
policy has contributed to inflation. It has 
resulted in the highest prices ever known to 
the American people. It has resulted in the 
Truman dollar, which is now worth about 46 
cents. My theme is that it is better to cut 
spending than it is to raise taxes. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress be- 
lieved that and did cut the expenses. It 
was the first reduction in 18 years. It was 
the first balanced budget in that period. 

The Democratic Party, under the leader- 
ship of the President and the Fair Dealers, 
control the administration, and they today 
control Congress. The minority Republican 
Party can only help in cutting these ex- 
penses. We are willing and determined, 
but need action and not only words, both 
in the White House and in Congress. 

Moderator Grantk. Thank you, Senator 
Fercuson. Senator O’MAHONEY, your sum- 
mary. 

Senator O’ManHoney. Theodore, I thought 
there might be a political twist, so I came 
prepared. 

The Eightieth Congress, a Republican Con- 
gress, increased the pay of Federal workers 
by $550,000,000. 

The Eightieth Congress passed the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act and the China Aid 
Act, which added $1,245,000,000. 

The Eightieth Congress passed the Na- 
tional Science Foundation bill with a large 
new authorization. 

The Eightieth Congress passed a bill add- 
ing $6,650,000 to pay Philippine veterans. 

The Eightieth Congress increased social 
security by $218,000,000. 

The Eightieth Congress added flood con- 
trol and rivers and harbors in the amount 
of $80,000,000 and many others, because the 
people wanted these services. 

We must all stand together instead of 
throwing political balls at one another. 

Senator Fercuson, All right. Just let me 
say this: We did cut expenses, notwithstand- 
ing all of these things, and reduced the 
people's taxes and gave them a balanced 
budget. 

Moderator Granix. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Our speakers have been Senator JosepH C. 
O'’Manoney, of Wyoming, and Senator Homi 
Fercuson, of Michigan. Thank you very 
much, 


Crisis in the Medical Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two more of 
a series of 22 articles which have been 
written by Mr. Selig Greenberg, and 
which appeared in the Providence Jour- 
nal and Evening Bulletin, newspapers 
published in the city of Providence, State 
of Rhode Island, entitled “Medicine in 
Crisis.” 

I feel that these articles are very 
timely as they present a very impartial 
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and objective diccussion of conditions 
faced by our medical schools and the 
medical profession in general. 

There being no objection, the artic'es 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


{From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of 
February 28, 1951] 


MEDICINE IN Crists—Suppty or Doctors FAIts 
To Keep Pace WITH MeEpIcAL-CarRE DE- 
MANDS—SERIOUS MALDISTRIBUTION OF PHy- 
SICIANS OBSERVED; TREND TOWARD SPECIALI- 
ZATION AND AWAY FROM GENERAL PRACTICE 
Seen; AMA Toucny ON SUBJECT 

(By Selig Greenberg) 

Are there enough doctors in the United 
States? 

The preponderance of expert opinion is 
that there are not. 

But, like almost everything else relating 
to the distribution and economics of medi- 
cal care, the issue of the adequacy of the 
supply of physicians in this country is highly 
controversial. It also involves some factors 
to which there is no precise answer and which 
are contingent on changes going on all the 
time. 

The American Medical Association, which 
insisted until recently that there was no 
shortage of doctors but now concedes that 
in an emergency of any duration a further 
increase in the production of physicians will 
be necessary, is sensitive about the whole 
issue. 

This sensitivity appears to have several 
aspects. 

Practitioners and medical educators alike 
fear that pressure for increased enrollment 
in the medical schools without commensu- 
rate expansion of their faculties and facili- 
ties may impair the quality of training. 

Aside from this, there is the apparent 
conviction of the AMA Jeadership that any- 
thing pertaining to medicine is its own 
business exclusively and that laymen lack 
sufficient knowledge to understand what it 
is all about. Furthermore, the question of 
the sufficiency of the present number of doc- 
tors has a direct bearing on the profession's 
income. A larger number of physicians 
would mean that at least some of the pres- 
ent practitioners would presumably make 
less money than they do now. 

But there seems to be still another reason 
for the profession’s touchiness on the sub- 
ject. Any admission that we need more doc- 
tors also raises these questions: What's be- 
hind the shortage? Why has the expansion 
of medical education lagged so markedly 
behind the development of training facili- 
ties in other professions? How much sub- 
stance is there to the charge that some 
parts of the organized medical profession 
have sought to limit the opportunities for 
entry into the practice of medicine in order 
te restrict competition and thereby protect 
the ecoromic interests of those already in 
the field? 

An attempt to answer these questions will 
be made in subsequent articles of this series. 
Today we will take a look first at some of the 
basic facts in the situation. 

The latest count published by the AMA 
last year reported 201,777 doctors in the 
United States. 


ONE FOR EVERY 750 


This is one doctor for every 750 persons. 
It is the highest ratio for any country in the 
world, with the exception of Israel, where 
there has been an influx of refugee physi- 
cians, But this fact alone is no ground for 
complacency. As the dean of Tulane Uni- 
versity School of Medicine has put it, just 
beceuse “there are more physicians in this 
country per unit of population than there 
are in other countries does not necessarily 
mean that there are too many physicians 
here. It may be that there are not enough 
there.” . 








Nor does the total in itself mean much. 
What is important is what the doctors do, 
where they do it and what has happened to 
the demand for medical services. 

There is a serious maldistribution of physi- 
cians in this country; the growing complex- 
ity of medicine has led to a startling increase 
in specialization, and the supply of doctors 
has failed to keep up with the demand for 
medical care. 


INCREASE OF 5 PERCENT 


The total of 201,777 includes retired and 
salaried physicians. Some of the latter fur- 
nish direct medical service but among them 
are also’ hospital administrators, public 
health officials, medical-school teachers, re- 
search men and others not available to 
patients. Authorities agree that the perti- 
nent figure is the total of 151,267 private 
practitioners. 

The population of the United States in- 
creased ~5 percent between 1940 and 1950 and 
so did the number of doctors. But the pro- 
portion of salaried physicians, many of whom 
do no* care for patients, increased at an even 
greater pace. As a result of this, the number 
of doctors classified as in private practice 
rose only 5 percent during the past decade, 
according to an analysis made by the United 
States Public Health Service. 

The AMA’s count—the figure is as of 
July 1, 1949—showed a ratio of 1 physician 
in private practice for every 981 persons. 
But when the ratio is broken down State by 
State, it reveals glaring divergencies be- 
tween the richer and poorer States. In New 
York, the figure was 1 private practitioner 
for every 620 persons. In Massachusetts, it 
was 1 for every 767. In Rhode Island it was 
1 for every 981, which is the national average. 
But in Alabama it was 1 for every 1,675 and in 
Mississippi 1 for every 1,668. 


AREAS UNDERMANNED 


Nor do the over-all State figures tell the 
whole story. Physicians have for years tend- 
ed to concentrate in the big cities, leav- 
ing the rural sections undermanned. Boston 
has a ratio of 1 doctor for every 263 persons 
and New York City 1 for every 447 residents. 
In Autuaga County, Ala., the ratio is 1 phy- 
sician for every 2,620 persons. In Smith 
County, Miss., it is 1 for every 4,850. 

Just as important as the geographical dis- 
tribution of medical personnel is its com- 
position by professional field. 

The AMA's 1950 directory gives a break- 
down of 96,218 general practitioners and 55,- 
049 physicians whose practice is limited to 
a specialty. The number of general practi- 
tioners has actually declined about 13 per- 
cent since 1940 while the number of special- 
ists has risen sharply. This has had an im- 
portant effect on the quality and cost of 
medical care. 


RACIAL GROUPS SUFFER 


There are, in addition, critical shortages 
in the supply of physicians for minority 
racial groups and in certain special fields. 

While Negroes compose about 10 percent 
of the population, less than 2 percent of the 
doctors are Negroes. We need at least three 
times as many psychiatrists as we now have. 
There are only 4,000 pediatricians in the 
United States, and three-fourths of them are 
concentrated in cities of more than 50,000 
population. In Massachusetts there is 1 
pediatrician for every 5,000 children. In 
Mississippi the ratio is 1 for every 35,000 chil- 
dren. There is an acute need of personnel 
in public health, industrial medicine, pa- 
thology, radiology, medical administration, 
and medical teaching. 

A major problem right now is the need of 
the Armed Forces for physicians. There al- 
ready are 10,000 doctors on active military 
duty, and it is estimated that 7,500 more will 
be required by July 1. A new world war 


would, of course, mean a much heavier drain 
on our supply of medical manpower, 


In the 
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last war, more than 60,000 physicians were 
in uniform. 


[From the Providence (R. I.) Evening Bulle- 
tin of February 28, 1951] 


MEDICINE IN CrIsIsS—17,000 To 45,000 Doctor 
SHorRTAGE SEEN BY 1960 


(By Selig Greenberg) 


The United States Public Health Service, 
which holds that the lack of sufficient medi- 
cal personnel is the Nation’s No. 1 health 
problem, estimates that by 1960 we will have 
a shortage of from 17,000 to 45,000 doctors. 

This estimate covers only the civilian pop- 
ulation and does not take into account the 
increased demands of the Armed Forces, 
With about 17,500 doctors expected to be in 
uniform by July 1 and further medical re- 
quirements by the military probable, the 
shortage is likely to be all the more serious. 


RHODE ISLAND THIRTEENTH ON LIST 


The wide range in the USPHS estimates 
is due to different standards of what con- 
stitutes enough doctors. The 17,000 figure 
was reached by using the ratio of physicians 
to "population which prevailed in 1940 
through a large part of the country and tak- 
ing into consideration increased demands 
for public health and research personnel. 
The top figure of 45,000 uses as a yardstick 
for the whole country the 12 States which 
now have the highest ratio of doctors. 
Rhode Island, by the way, just misses the 
top classification, being thirteenth. 

The Public Health estimates have pro- 
voked controversy and have been attacked by 
the American Medical Association. Some 
AMA spokesmen say we actually have a sur- 
plus of doctors. But Dr. Donald G. Ander- 
son, secretary of the AMA's Council on Medi- 
cal Education and Hospitals, is on record 
that “there are many indications that the 
country could use more physicians” and that 
we may have a shortage of as many as 15,000 
doctors by 1960, aside from military require- 
ments. 

SUMS UP SITUATION 


The dean of one of our leading medical 
schools summed up the situation neatly by 
saying that the probable 1960 deficit lay 
about half way between the AMA's figures 
and the maximum set by the USPHS. 

There may be some Valid.ty to the AMA's 
argument that not all sections of the coun- 
try need quite as many doctors as there are 
in our richest and most populous States. On 
the other hand, many authorities raise the 
point that there is no evidence that there 
are too many physicians in the 12 States with 
the best showing. 

The trouble is shat there is no generally 
recognized standard of adequacy of medical 
personnel. Criteria vary widely because of 
the many factors involved. 

Persons interested ‘n extending the bene- 
fits of medical science to all parts of the pop- 
ulation make a different evaluation than 
those who measure the need largely on the 
basis of ability to pay. There is a similar gap 
between those who think primarily in terms 
of emergencies, of waiting for people to get 
sick, and those who believe that much of the 
future of medicine lies in the preventive 
field. 

BASIC QUESTION 


Any realistic appraisal must take into con- 
sideration such elements as the inequalities 
in geographical distribution of doctors, the 
increase in specialization, changing concepts 
of the pattern of organization of medical 
practice, expanding demands for medical 
care, the rising proportion of aging physi- 
cians in rural areas and the professional 
competence of some of our doctors. 

Much of the debate is centered around the 
basic question whether we now need a higher 
or lower ratio of physicians than we did years 


ago, 
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AMA spokesmen contend that we can get 
along with a lower ratio because the practi- 
tioner of today is much more efficient and has 
at his command far more potent tools than 
his predecessor did. They point out that the 
doctor now knows his job better, that he gets 
around more easily, that he can use powerful 
new drugs and mor effective equipment, 
that he works with more nurses and techni- 
cians and, therefore, can achieve more in 
less time. 

While conceding much of this, critics of 
the AMA line maintain that the doctor's in- 
creased efficiency is more than offset by new 
demands for his services. 

COMPLEXITIES CITED 

They cite the growing complexity of medi- 
cine, the demand arising from greater health 
consciousness of people and the sharp rise 
in our national income and standard of liv- 
ing, the greater needs resulting from a higher 
proportion of older people, and the wider use 
of medical personnel and facilities stem- 
ming from the rapid growth of voluntary 
hospital and medical care insurance plans. 
With medicine able to do a lot more than 
years ago, the average patient now demands 
far more from his coctor than his parents 
did, they point out. Furthermore, there are 
increasing requirements for physicians in 
public health, teaching, and research posi- 
tions. 

The consensus among some of the 
country’s top medical educators is that the 
great discoveries of the past few decades have 
increased rather than diminished the de- 
mand for physicians and that we need more 
doctors if we are to make the benefits of 
medical progress available more widely. 
Crucial in this connection, of course, is the 
question of how the average American is to 
pay for these benefits. 


GROUP PRACTICE 


There is widespread agreement among ex- 
perts that the complexity of medicine and 
the speciglization that goes with it make 
the teamwork represented by group practice 
more and more necessary. These authori- 
ties feel that the traditional form of indi- 
vidual practice is becoming outdated. They 
are convinced that more effective and eco- 
nomical medical care can be provided where 
a number of physicians combine their prac- 
tice and thereby pool their skills and equip- 
ment. Such use of the doctors we have is 
the means, they hold, for relieving to some 
extent the need for more doctors. 

Expert opinion is that the benefits of 
American medicine, both curative and pre- 
ventive but particu'arly the latter, will re- 
main unequally distributed and continue to 
lag far behind their possibilities unless we 
increase our production of doctors, reor- 
ganize the pattern of medical practice, and 
devise some more effective method of spread- 
ing the cost of disease through insurance 
prepayment. 





The RFC Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Anything Goes,” relating to 
the investigation of the RFC, published 
in the Washington Post of March 7, 1951. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ANYTHING GOES 

“It is gone,” said Edmund Burke in his 
Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
“that sensibility of principle that chastity 
of honor, which felt a stain like a wound.” 
It appears to be, to say the very least, 
blunted among men in public life today. 
The appalling aspect of the disc!osures—and 
one gets the impression that they are only a 
tithe of the sordid story—that have come 
out of the Fulbright committee’s inquiry 
into the affairs of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is that the officials involved in 
them seem almost devoid of any sense of 
impropriety. Trxed with having accepted 
the hospitality of a Florida hotel for which 
he had .een instrumental in obtaining an 
RFC loan, Hiltun W. Robertson, an exam- 
iner in the Agency, said: “I expected to pay 
the rate. They wouldn't take it. I did not 
know they were going to issue a courtesy 
card. Is there anything wrong about that?” 

Well, mr. 2obertson, it all depends on your 
concept of right and wrong. It probably 
isn't a penal offense, if that’s any comfort to 
you. The chances are no one will suppose 
your sold your influence for the paltry price 
of a free hotel room. But a man who holds 
a position of responsibility and trust in the 
United States Government can no more af- 
ford to accept favors than to grant them. 
Time was when this eiementary point of 
honor seemed so clear that no one thought 
to question it. But in the blurred vision of 
today, anything ~oes, it seems, if you can 
get away w-th it. 

It is somewhat harsh to point a finger at 
Mr. Robertson. Some of his bosses in the 
RFC saw nothing wrong, apparently, in tak- 
ing a gratuity here and there from appli- 
cants for RFC loans. For that matter, Don- 
ald Dawson, White House aide in charge of 
personnel, did just what Mr. Robertson did. 
On three occasions, he was the nonpaying 
guest of the same hotel. If Mr. Dawson has 
any regard for his reputation, he will cease 
hiding behind his White House immunity 
and come before the subcommittee to ex- 
plain his conduct. In the absence of an ex- 
planation, his un.itness for a post in the 
White House seems abundantly demon- 
strated. 

Flexible notions of propriety are by no 
means confined to the executive branch of 
the Government. Senatcr JaMEs E. Murray, 
it appears, sees nothing wrong in having 
interceded with the RFC to secure a loan for 
another hot2]—for the successfil negotiation 
of which his son received a fee of $21,000. 
Senator Murray’s statement explaining his 
action seems to come down to an assertion 
that it was routine procedure of a sort in- 
dulged in by most of his colleagues. We 
should not be at all surprised. The allega- 
tion derives considrrable color from the Ful- 
bright subcommittee’s decision to Freep secret 
the names of Senate Members who accepted 
free vacation stays at the swank RFC-sup- 
ported hostelry in Florida. 

The departed “sensibility of principle” re- 
vealed i. the RFC probe is far from isolated. 
It is not very different in essence, when you 
come to think about it, from the resort to 
back-alley footpad tactics in political cam- 
paigns, ‘rom the abuse of the privilege of 
congressional immuzity, from the dispensing 
of complimentary deep-freezes, from the 5 
percent influence racket, from the accept- 
ance by Senators of salaries from private 
employers. Perhaps even the disgrace that 
has befallen so many college basketball play- 
ers is not unrelated. Nothing is so con- 
tagious as dishonor. 


Ground Breaking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Ground Breaking,” published 
in the Wall Street Journal of March 5, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GROUND BREAKING 


The other afternoon Mr. Benjamin Fa-r- 
less, a former newsboy of Cleveland, Ohio, 
dug up some Pennsylvania dirt in the pres- 
ence of some 600 leaders in industry, bank- 
ing, and government. 

The Pennsylvania ground breaking was 
rightly a cause of special ceremony. It 
marked the start of a new steel mill, the 
largest single integrated steel mill ever built 
at one time, in this country or anywhere 
else. 

A lot of people celebrated for private rea- 
sons. Mr. Fairless, doybtless, in pride that 
it will be named after him and serve as a 
reminder of what can happen to newsboys 
even though Horatio Alger is dead. Steel 
workers and their union leaders because of 
the new work opportunities it will provide, 
Bankers because they helped finance it. Rail- 
road officials because they will supply it and 
deliver the finished product. United States 
Steel stockholders because they acquire a 
new equity in production. Army and Navy 
officials because it will produce material for 
new ships and guns. 

We fit in none of these categories. But 
we celebrated because we felt richer none- 
theless. All of us will be richer by 1,800,000 
tons of steel which the plant will roll out 
each year. A million eight hundred thou- 
sand tons not only for guns to protect our- 
selves but for buildings and railroads and 
automobiles and refrigerators—all the things 
made from or by the use of steel. 

This tradition of making a ceremony of 
& ground breaking is an old one and it seems 
to us a good one. For it means that some- 
thing new is being added to the sum total 
of the Nation’s resources. It may be only 
a small, one-family house, or a grocery store, 
or as here a mammoth steel plant. But 
whatever it is, it enriches not only the peo- 
ple who will live in it or work in it but also 
the whole community. 


Death of J. Frank Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of my colleague [Mr. 
HeEnprIcKson], I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a brief tribute to a very inti- 
mate friend of my colleague’s, namely, 
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J. Frank Wilson, editor and manager of 
the Woodbury (N. J.) Daily Times, who 
died yesterday, and whose funeral my 
colleague is attending. That is why he 
cannot himself ask to have this article 
published in the Recorp. So I ask 
unanimous consent that the article may 
be printed in the Recorp with these few 
remarks of mine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


J. FRANK WILSON, TIMEs PUBLISHER, DIED Last 
NIGHT 


J. Frank Wilson, editor and manager of 
the Woodbury Daily Times, and widely 
known here and in the State as a church and 
civic leader, died last night at his home, 349 
Glover Street, Woodbury. He was 66. 

Although Mr. Wilson had been ill since 
last August, his death shocked friends and 
associates, since he apparently was on the 
road to recovery after many weeks in the 
Underwood Hospital. 

He was first stricken seriously ill last 
August and underwent two operations, from 
which he recovered and returned to his home. 
Mr. Wilson recuperated to the.extent that 
he visited the newspap>r offices for brief 
periods, but then was taken ill with pneu- 
monia. Complications developed and he was 
critically ill in the Underwood Hospital for 
several weeks before he appeared to take a 
turn for the better and was finally able to 
again return to his home about 3 weeks ago. 

A native of Woodbury, Mr. Wilson was born 
November 7, 1884, the son of the late J. Frank 
and Mary L. Wilson. 

He attended Woodbury public schools and 
since boyhood had been associated with the 
Times, learning various branches of news- 
paper work under the guidance of his father. 

Mr. Wilson became editor and manager of 
the Times in January 1918, following the 
death of his father. Under his editorship 
the established policy of publishing a com- 
munity and home newspaper was continued. 


TRUSTEE OF CHURCH 


A member of the Kemble Memorial Meth- 
odist Church, Mr. Wilson served for many 
years as a member of the board of trustees 
and had been president of the board since 
~943. He was a past president of the Busy 
Men’s Bible Class and was one of the leaders 
in the organization of the Gloucester County 
Federation of Men’s Bible Classes, which he 
also served as president. He was active also, 
for several years, in the New Jersey State 
Federation of Bible “lasses and was serving 
as executive vice president of the State group 
at the time of his death. 

He was interested in many community and 
civic activities, giving freely of his time and 
ability to various projects that had as their 
objective the helping of the community or 
its residents. 


MANY CIVIC ACTIVITIES 


He was a member of the Woodbury Kiwanis 
Club, serving as its president in 1937; a 
member of the Friendship Fire Company and 
a life member of the State Firemen’s Relief 
Association, and a member of Woodbury 
Lodge No. 54, IOOF. He was a member, also, 
of the P.O.S. of A., Woodbury, until the lodge 
was disbanded. 

Mr. Wilson was a member and chairman 
of the Woodbury Park Commission, on which 
he had served for several years. He was a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Woodbury Trust Co. During the period 
when Woodbury had a Chamber of Commerce, 
which preceded the Woodbury Business As- 
sociation, he served several years as president 
of that organization. 

Mr. Wilson was president of the Lake Gil- 
man Chapel Association. 

As a young man he was active in athletics, 
having played on the Woodbury basketball 
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and football teams, when they were rated as 
among the best teams in this section of the 
State. 

Mr. Wilson also served in old Company I, 
Third Regiment, New Jersey National Guard. 

Surviving Mr. Wilson are his wife, Fannie 
Hendrickson Wilson; a son, Harry F. Wilson; 
a daughter, Mrs. Marian Hecht; three broth- 
ers, Harry E. Wilson and Howard W. Wilson, 
of Woodbury, and Robert H. Wilson, of Fort- 
escue, and a sister, Mrs. Ethel M. Keat, of 
Woodbury. 


FUNERAL ON TUESDAY 


The funeral will be held on Tuesday, 
March 13, with services being held at 3 p. m. 
in Kemble Memorial Methodist Church in 
charge of the Rev. Fred W. Stacey, pastor of 
the church. Burial will be made in the 
Wenonah cemetery. 

A viewing will be held on Monday evening 
at the Davis Funeral Home, 171 Delaware 
Street, Woodbury. 





It’s Indiana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Daniel Francis Clancy. 

John McGee was erroneously credited 
with authorship of “It’s Indiana” in the 
House of Representatives on February 
27, 1950, whereas Daniel Francis Clancy 
is the actual author of this tribute to 
Indiana, which has been described— 
Indianapolis Times, June 18, 1950—as 
having “already taken its place with the 
historic hymns of homage to Hoosier- 
dom.” Mr. Clancy, formerly of Logans- 
port, Ind., and now of Springfield, 
Ohio, is the only man except the late 
Ernie Pyle to win two consecutive Na- 
tional Headliner Club awards for out- 
standing achievement in journalism. 
The article follows: 


It’s Indiana where springs are sweetest 
and autumns gayest; small towns with 
Indian names. The Wabash sparkling white 
under a summer moon; green fields of slowly 
waving corn. Autumns full of the smell of 
burning leaves and hushed harvest fields 
stretching away into a saffron setting sun. 
Bittersweet and basketball, paw-paws and 
pumpkins. Country church crowds on sun- 
lit Sunday mornings, courthouses with worn- 
down front steps, and trotting races at the 
county fairs. Land of Lincoln-like lawyers; 
Brown County and Turkey Run. State that 
remembers canals and covered bridges, 
Thomas R. Marshall, Albert J. Beveridge, 
Benjamin and William Henry Harrison. 
Where «~eryone is said to be a politician; 
literary land of poets and writers, James 
Whitcomb Riley, George Ade, Booth Tarking- 
ton, Theodore Dreiser, Meredith Nicholson, 
and Abe Martin. Where many women spend 
a lifetime driving country roads to bring 
books in a traveling library to farm boys. 
Land haunted by redmen whose canoes still 
seem to drift down blue-green curving rivers. 
Land of the speedway, sycamores, and 
friendly cc versational folk. On the Banks 
of tie Wabash. Hoosierdom and home. 
(Daniel Francis Clancy.) 


Entertainment for Servicemen by the 
Loyal Order of Moose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “‘“Moose Show for Troops,” 
which appeared in the Aurora (Ill.) Bea- 
con-News of March 9, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Moose SHOW FoR TROOPS 


The Moose are always doing something 
for somebody. They are brotherhood in ac- 
tion. Their school and home for children 
at Mooseheart is everyday inspiration for 
us, their neighbors. It prepares the young 
of departed members of the order against 
the day when they are grown and must go 
on their own to their benefit and that of 
country. 

So it oecasioned no surprise when it was 
learned that the east central district of the 
fraternity—Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and New Jersey—was sending to Eu- 
rope to piay for our soldiers stationed there 
a star-studded professional theater unit. 

It will leave Friday, March 16, for a 27-day 
tour of the Army bases, we are told by Mal- 
colm R. Giles, director general of the inter- 
national society. 

The group already has performed for more 
than 50,000 servicemen in the northernmost 
outposts on our defense perimeter—Alaska, 
the Aleutians, Newfoundland, Greenland, 
and Labrador. It will take off in a United 
States Air Force plane from the Baltimore 
Municipal Airport after a preview perform- 
ance for military and Government officials. 

The unit is headed by Roy Acuff and his 
Grand Ol’ Opry cast. It is believed to be the 
first servicemen’s entertainment troupe fi- 
nanced by a private organization to go abroad 
during the present emergency. It was 
formed by J. “Jack” Stoehr, the regional ci- 
rector of the Moose. 

He has hopes of making the big jump to 
Korea to round out the program. 

We hope that he realizes on his aims. 
Certainly the fighting men in that sad 
country will welcome the entertainers. It 
will be like a visit home. 

On the trip to Europe all expenses, except 
transportation and housing, which are be- 
ing furnished by the Army Air Corps, will 
be paid for by Moose lodges in Stoehr’s juris- 
diction. 

The artists will entertain several hundred 
thousand servicemen in Army bases and 
hospitals in Germany, Austria, and England 
before returning to New York on April 11. 

The show is titled “A Night With the 
Moose.” It is intended to give the valiant 
troops a good hour. It is the Loyal Order of 
Moose way of saying “thank you” to the fine 
young men who serve our country. 

The itinerary of the troupe will be as fol- 
lows: March 16, the Army base in the Azores; 
March 17, 18, and 19, performances at the 
Four Hundred and Ninety-fifth Station 
Army Hospital and Air Base at Wiesbaden, 
Germany; March 20, Rhein Main Air Base; 
March 21, the Army post at Birkenfeld, 
Germany; March 22 and 23, return to Wies- 
baden for two more performances; March 
24, Kassell, Germany; March 25 and 26, Ber- 
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lin; March 27, Wurzburg, Germany; March 
28 and 29, Vienna, Austria; March 30, Neu- 
berg Air Base, Austria; March 31, Lanzberg 
Air Base, Austria; April 1, the Ninety- 
eighth General Army Hospital and the air 
base at Furstenfeldbruck, Germany: April 
2, Erding Air Base, Germany; April 3, Sa!z- 
burg Army Post, Germany; April 4, Berch- 
tesgaden, Germany; April 5, Wiesbaden, 
Germany; april 6, 7, and 8, Army bases in 
Engiand; April 9 and 10, Newfoundland air 
bases. 





My Responsibility to My State 
Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13 (legislative day of 
. Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. MUNDT. Myr. President, in an ef- 
fort to stimulate thinking among the 
young people of South Dakota, the State 
Young Republican organization, under 
the direction of Mr. Howard Wood, chair- 
man, held an essay contest on the sub- 
ject, My Responsibility to My State 
Government. 

The winner of this contest was Miss 
Virgene Westergard, of Worthing, S. 
Dak. The essay indicates some mature 
thinking on the subject, and I feel that 
it reflects patriotic sentiments to which 
we all should give special thought. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I would like 
to have this essay inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My RESPONSIBILITY TO My S'TaTE GOVERNMENT 


America stands before the world dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
fre and equal. I believe each citizen has 
the privilege and obligation of sharing this 
aspiration with others. I ara going to try to 
grow steadily in my ability to understand 
this democratic aspiration and strive to con- 
tribute to its enrichment. 

In a bygone day Thomas Jefferson wrote 
“How little do my countrymen know what 
precious blessings they are in possession of.” 
To the thinking citizens of South Dakota 
these words mean much. It is easy to feel 
we have always had these blessings and al- 
ways will, but they must be carefully 
guarded, if we are to keep them. This, I 
feel is my greatest responsibility. In order 
to do this, I must have a continuous, active 
interest in current happenings and elections. 
I know that when I am able to vote I will 
vote for honest, responsible officials to head 
our government. They will safeguard the 
blessings we have inherited. 

If we try to understand that our local 
government is part of the general State gov- 
ernment, it will mean more to us. I believe 
we should try to understand current issues 
and people, and form definite opinions, sup- 
ported by facts and our own reasoning. This 


will fit us for the future, when we have to 
defend our opinions, think clearly and rea- 
son correctly—if we are to find our rightful 
place in this government of which each of 
us is an important part. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Bridgeport Sunday Herald: 


WIseE Up, Mr. PRESIDENT, AND WIELD THAT 
Broom 


One of President Truman’s most admired 
traits, his dogged determination, is showing 
up in its unlovelier lights these days. It 
won him one election against long odds, 28 
months ago. It may well lose him another, 
if he chooses to chance it next year. 

For there are no two ways about it: the 
smell rising from the scandal pot in Wash- 
ington is nauseous. 

And the President, who can’t properly be 
expected to know everything that’s cooking 
on every little stove in Washington and there- 
fore couldn’t properly be held responsible, 
insists on lifting the lid and sniffing the brew 
and maintaining that it is sweet. 

Part of the President’s doggedness—and 
it has led to a good part of his trouble—is 
his intense loyalty to persons whom he likes 
and whom he has chosen to be his aides. 

It has led him to defend stoutly Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson—“the only way they'll 
get him out is to impeach me”—and there’s 
a good chance that history will say-he is 
right. 

But it has led him to give the same un- 
swerving support to the Harry Vaughans, to 
try to give responsible posts to the Mon Wall- 
grens, and to lash out before he has facts at 
hand at persons who assail the least member 
of the White House staff. 

The charge that patronage is being peddled 
over the counter in Mississippi is made by the 
President’s political enemies; but it is easier 
to believe it is true than wrong. The pica- 
yune nature of the offense makes it more 
repugnant. This is a time to shov’ some of 
the famous Truman courage, admit an egre- 
gious error, and throw the rascals out. 

The revelations about some Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans show the tawdri- 
est sort of dealings, panderings to untrust- 
worthy characters out of the basest pecuniary 
motives. 

Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, chairman of the Senate’s sub- 
committee investigating the operations of 
the RFC, whose report the President char- 
acterized as “asinine,” said a “disinfection” 
is necessary in Government, because “only 
in this way will the people regain their con- 
viction that their Government is honest and 
fair in all its dealings. 

“If people lose faith in the honesty of their 
Government by reason of rather recent de- 
velopments here, we will be in greater danger 
from within than from without. Loss of 
confidence in our Government is as great a 
menace as is communism.” 

There is only one way to meet the Ful- 
bright revelations, They must be welcomed. 
The investigators must be given every assist- 
ance in tearing them wide open. 

If this isn’t done, the first damage may be 
that Congress will heed the cries that the 
RFC be abolished. That would end such 
things as the Miami Beach affair. It would 
also put hundreds of small and deserving 
companies out of business; for 80 percent of 
the RFC loans are for $50,000 or less, and its 
workaday unpublicized business has been 
tiding good little enterprises over the bad 
times 


But the results of the President's stub- 
bornness can go much further. It gives en- 
couragement and nourishment to all his ene- 
mies, who hate him not for an RFC scandal 
but because of the issues to which he pledged 
himself in 1948—the people’s issues, which, 
if carried out indifferently by President 
Truman, would be killed outright by his 
opponents, 


Creation of a Freedom Corps Opposed to 
Soviet Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
strongest hopes for peace lies in the 
surging and ever-mounting spirit of op- 
position and resistance to the expansion 
of Soviet slavery. 

This feeling is especially prevalent and 
forceful among those people who have 
escaped beyond the iron curtain but en- 
dure agonies of soul as they are com- 
pelled to stand by futilely while the 
strangling grasp of Moscow fastens its 
death clutch on what were formerly free, 
proud peoples. 

For these displaced persons, these sol- 
diers without arms, these expellees 
whose main and guiding purpose is the 
return to their respective countries in a 
new day of untrammeled freedom, ways 
must be found, opportunites must be 
created, so they can give practical ex- 
pression to their opposition to Stalinism. 

Sometimes, in our determination tc 
halt Soviet imperialism, we in America 
I feel, are prone to overlook the larg 
numbers of other nationals, especially 
refugees from the terrors of Stalinisrr 
who are willing and able, given the 
chance, to help in the struggle for peace 
and liberty. 

We frequently miistake, too, the aspi- 
rations and objectives of those displaced 
patriots. Much as they may admire 
America, they yearn not for the sight of 
our beloved shores, but rather live in the 
hope that one day they may return in 
security and liberty to the lands of their 
birth, and there in true freedom, amid 
the blessings of their rich national tradi- 
tions, culture, and the warmth of famil- 
iar things, take up their lives anew. 

This we must understand and respect, 
and understanding and respecting, take 
steps to help them forge their ranks in 
the ever-swelling legions of the freedom 
loving. 

It would be a serious mistake at this 
important juncture in history for us to 
assume we have a monopoly on the im- 
pulse to thwart tyrants—ours by a fate- 
ful course of events is the role of cham- 
pion of the democratic world, and in 
that capacity we have the task and the 
duty to make it possible for all who 
thirst for freedom to take their rightful 
place in the fight against the extension 
of Soviet aggression, spiritual and 
physical. 

Furthermore, an additional and com- 
pelling advantage of this program is the 
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great beneficial effect it will have by giv- 
ing heart and increased courage and 
strength of resistance to the Soviet cap- 
tives behind the iron curtain. This ac- 
tivity will spark the embers that will one 
day fan the fires of liberation. 

To this end, I propose the creation of 
a freedom corps, a military organization 
in which men of all nations opposed to 
Soviet aggression may shoulder arms, 
giving signal strength to the free world’s 
growing forces of peace. 


The Let-Down 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial from the Washing- 
ton News of Saturday, March 3, 1951, 
entitled “The Let-Down”’: 


THe Let-DowN 


Only 2 months ago, Defense Secretary 
Marshall just told Congress he was being 
criticized for not asking a strength of 5,000,- 
000 or 6,000,000 men in the Armed Forces. 

“Today,” he added, “the atmosphere is 
quite different. Now the questions are, not 
how much more we need, but why we are 
asking so much.” 

Drawing on an old soldier’s memories, 
General Marshall went on: 

“I saw the Army disintegrate in General 
Pershing’s lap after World War I. I saw the 
selective-service law come within one vote 
of repeal only a few months before Pearl 
Hatbor. I saw us cast aside our strength 
again after VJ-day. 

“These things are familiar to me. But I 
must confess I was not prepared for the 
speed with which the present shift in senti- 
ment developed.” 

General Marshall is correct. 

There has been a swift—and deadly dan- 
gerous—shift in sentiment. 

Its effects are evident not only in Con- 
gress and the administration but throughout 
the country. 

In the time wasted in quibbling about 
whether the draft age shall be lowered to 
184% years rather than 18 and the delay in 
voting higher taxes. 

In the squabbling over how the defense 
mobilization and the war against inflation 
shall be conducted. 

In the Government’s irresolute attitude to- 
ward pressing problems. 

That sense of terrible urgency which was 
strong after the first reverses in Korea, which 
revived when the Chinese Reds came into 
the war—that has dwindled and all but dis- 
appeared. 

In its place there has grown a feeling of 
optimism—foolish optimism—without foun- 
dation. 

Our country’s peril is no less real than it 
was 2 months ago. 

The threat of a third world war is no less 
great. 

The problems of defense and industrial 
mobilization and control of inflation are no 
less grave. 

If we believe we are doing enough to 
frighten the rulers of Soviet Russia, to deter 
them from their plan for ultimate world 
domination, we are deceiving ourselves and 
playing their game. 

Our goal is not to fight and win another 
world-wide war—unless we must, 
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Our true goal is to prevent another world- 
wide war. 

Our hope of attaining that goal depends 
upon developing with utmost speed such 
actual and potentially ready military 
strength that Soviet Russia will not dare risk 
forcing us to fight. 

We can’t do that by feeble, half-hearted 
efforts. 

If we want safety in a peaceful world, the 
price in toil and treasure must be paid. It 
will be worth the price a thousand times. 

We are letting down when what we need is 
to speed up. 


Rice and Propaganda for the Chinese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial in the Des Moines 
Register points up again the value of rice 
as a propaganda weapon in Asia. In the 
struggle for supremacy in Asia, the free 
world can make no better investment 
than the creation of a “rice bank” as a 
weapon against communism. The edi- 
torial follows: 


RICE AND PROPAGANDA FOR THE CHINESE 


The Nationalist China Air Force based on 
Formosa has made at least eight different 
flights to the mainland recently—to drop 
food, not bombs. 

The food was rice, paid for by the volun- 
tary China Mainland Flood and Famine Re- 
lief Association of Formosa, and with it went 
bundles of letters of sympathy. The drops 
were made in famine- and flood-stricken dis- 
tricts of Pukien and Kwangtung provinces. 

Firebrands in armchairs and swivel chairs 
in America are all for declaring war on Red 
China, having American planes drop bombs 
on Chinese ports and industries, and helping 
Chiang Kai-shek invads: the mainland to re- 
start the civil war he has been fighting ever 
since 1927. 

Rice and letters are more effective. 

The Chinese Communist and anti-Com- 
munist, are sick of civil war. They have had 
no real civil peace and effective civil govern- 
ment for 100 years. They welcomed the 
Communists with a sort of despairing hope 
that these strong men out of their wild west 
would bring them peace at last. 

The strong men brought them not peace 
but a grenade. They lowered the rents and 
parceled out the land—but they raised the 
rice tax and the blood tax of young men to 
still steeper levels. From system-less an- 
archy and graft, China is moving to totali- 
tarian tyranny. 

But we are doing far more for Chiang Kai- 
shek by letting him use his air force to drop 
rice than if we gave him the American LST’s 
and PFC’s he would need for an invasion of 
the mainland. We are doing far more for the 
people of Chine, more for the safety of our 
own policy in China, and the world. 

While we were letting Chiang drop rice to 
hungry mainland Chinese, Soviet Russia 
was voting “no” to the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund against 
granting $22,000 to supplement the diets of 
hungry Formosa children with dried milk. 
Russia said any aid to Formosa should go 
through the Red Chinese government in 
Peking—which would allot it to Formosa “if 
n i 
The people of China will learn eventually 
who the “gocd neighbor” has been. 


Pfc Robert James McKenna, USMC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a letter addressed to Judge Samuel 
A. Weiss, of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Allegheny County, Pa., a former Mem- 
ber of this body, by Brig. Gen. W. J. 
Scheyer, United States Marine Corps, 
dated February 23, 1951, which depicts 
the interest and help given to the fami- 
lies of its personnel: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES 
MarINE Corps, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1951. 
Judge SaMugEL A. WEISS, 
Court of Common Pleas, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

My Dear Jupce Welss: I have your letter 
concerning Pfc Robert James McKenna, 
1037485, United St. tes Marine Corps. 

No additional information has been re- 
ceived from the field relative to the status 
of the above-named man. However, in view 
of the information contained in your letter, 
I have taken steps to have George Bradley 
interviewed by a marine officer stationed in 
Philadelphia in an effort to ascertain further 
facts. I have also requested Col. Ewart S. 
Laue, Director, Fourth Marine Corps Reserve 
district, Philadelphia, to pay a personal call 
on Mrs. McKenna for the purpose of assist- 
ing and advising her with any problems aris- 
ing from the status of her son. 

The interest you have shown the above 
case and the advice and assistance you have 
rendered Mrs. McKenna are deeply appre- 
cisted. I have been gratified to note your 
interest and confidence in the Marine Corps. 

I assure you that this headquarters will 
continue its efforts to obtain further infor- 
mation relative to the location of Private 
First Class McKenna, aad that everything 
possible is done by the officers and men in 
the combat are. to learn the fate and where- 
abouts of their missing comrades. Any such 
information received will be promptly fur- 
nished Mrs. McKenna. 

With best regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. ScHEYER, 
Brigadier General, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, Assistant Director of 
Personnel. 


Statement Issued by Hon. Daniel J. 


Flood, of Pennsylvania, on the Opening 
Program of the Voice of America on 
February 16, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
made by me for the opening program of 
the Voice of America on February 16, 
1951: 
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My name is Dan Froop. I was elected by 
the people of my district in Pennsylvania, a 
district in the hard-coal-mining fields of the 
State. My constituents live in Luzerne 
County, the principal : ity of which is Wiikes- 
Barre. Among the people who have asked 
me to represent them in the Congress of 
the United States, there are more than 30,000 
of Lithuanian stock. Most of them are 
third-generation Lithuanians, which means 
that already their grandparents immigrated 
to this country. When they came here, they 
found the opportunity which America offers 
to all those who cherish freedom and who 
are ready to work to build up their own lives 
and the future of their children. I am glad 
to say that all these Lithuanian-Americans 
are well-established American citizens now 
who uphold the democratic ideals and tra- 
ditions of this country and who are highly 
respected by their fellow Americans of other 
origins. It is one of the great privilezes of 
American citizenship that we who are loyal 
to the United States of America do not for- 
get our ties with the country of origin of 
our ancestors. We cherish and continue 
many of the good European traditions within 
the framework of our American way of life. 
And this is also true of the Lithuanian-Amer- 
icans in my constituency. They have formed 
Lithuanian-American societies and clubs, 
and they have many churches in which the 
parish priests are Lithuanian-Americans who 
preach to their flock in Lithuanian. 

Now all these Lithianian-Americans speak 
Lithuanian among themselves a great deal 
and celebrate today as every year, on Febru- 
ary 16 the birthday of the republic of Lithu- 
ania, with folk songs and festivals. 

It is therefore my particular pleasure, as 
a representative of those citizens, to take the 
op,ortunity of the first Lithuanian language 
program of the Voice of America, to relay 
my best wishes as well as those of my con- 
stituents to the people of Lithuania. 

My Lithuanian-American constituents are 
very proud of the fact that the United States 
has refused to recognize the Soviet claim to 
the Baltic states a.d that we recognize the 
Minister of Lithuania to Washington as a 
representative of the Lithuanian people in 
the United States. My Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can constituents look forward to the day 
when the Lithuanian people will again have 
their free choi‘e as to their form of govern- 
ment and their national life. 

Among these Lithuanian-Americans many 
have achieved positions of respect and im- 
portance in our community. As an example, 
I can cite Mr. Peter Margia, a businessman of 
Wi'kes-Barre who is a senator in the legisla- 
ture of the State of Pennsylvania. 

All these people, as American citizens, are 
supporting fully the policy of peace with 
freedom and justice for all people, which is 
the policy of the Government of the United 
States. And that is why I think that on 
this day I can speak for all of them when I 
wish you, the people of Lithuania, that you 
may regein your freedom and may be able 
to work out your own destiny. It is with 
these thoughts that I am repeating to you 
what my Lithuanian-American constituents 
always says with conviction and confidence: 
Kas Bus Nebus, Lietuva Neprazus (no matter 
what will happen, Lithuania will not perish). 


Where Is Our Foreign Policy Taking Us? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my own 
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remarks, I include a copy of an address 
which I recently made over radio station 
WJR at Detroit: 


Whether we shall have peace—or whether 
our present foreign folicy is heading us for 
world war III—is the most vital problem con- 
cerning the American citizen today. What 
is done in the months ahead may help keep 
peace or it might involve us in the most 
disastrous war the world has ever seen—one 
which may destroy the liberty and freedom 
our predecessors fought so hard to establish 
and which we ourselves would give anything 
to preserve. 

One thing which I believe to be most dan- 
gerous to our future is the failure of the 
President and his advisers to take the Amer- 
ican people into their confidence—before 
making momentous decisions—instead of 
afterward. No single fact is more disturb- 
ing to the rank and file citizen than his be- 
wilderment about where the President is 
taking this country, and why. It would be 
useless for me to dwell upon the subject ex- 
cept to remind you of something you already 
know, namely—that our predicament is due 
primarily to the fact that the peace following 
World War II was made by secret negotiation 
and agreement and without any advance in- 
formation to the American people. It doesn’t 
make any difference whether we like it or 
not, the plain fact is that once a secret 
agreement is reached between our country 
and some foreign nation—right or wrong— 
that agreement or commitment becomes the 
fixed obligation of 150,000,000 American citi- 
zens. Despite the tragic consequences which 
followed the secret agreements of World War 
II, President Truman has learned nothing 
by that important experience and is still 
pursuing the same dangerous course. 

Neither Congress nor the American people 
were consulted when the President com- 
mitted our troops to Korea. Whether such 


action was right or wrong—whether we like 


it or not—once the President made the com- 
mitment he irrevocably tied the hands of 
every citizen in this country. 

Today we are faced with another momen- 
tous question. It is whether the President, 
acting in his own discretion, shall have the 
right in time of peace to commit unlimited 
numbers of American troops to be joined 
with other nations in forming a land army 
in Western Europe. He has arrogantly as- 
sumed autocratic authority to carry on this 
project and has castigated those who have 
the temerity to disagree. By acquiescing in 
this authority on the part of the President, 
we are giving him the irrevocable right as 
& single American—without anyone else’s 
consent—to determine whether we shall 
fight another disastrous world war. Where 
is the present urgency that requires such 
dictatorial authority in the hands of the 
President? There is no war in Europe to- 
day. Surely there is ample time for the 
President to consult the American people 
and give them an opportunity to decide how 
far they want their country to go in recruit- 
ing an army to be stationed in Western 
Europe. 

It is the rank and file citizen who is being 
called upon to carry the burden of the Presi- 
dent’s fabulous foreign policy program. It 
is he who wears the uniform; it is he who 
pays the higher taxes and accepts a lower 
standard of living and the Government con- 
trols that are necessary in a wartime 
economy. 

But notwithstanding these sacrifices, you, 
Mr. Average Citizen, unless you are a mind 
reader, know nothing about the President's 
aims or purposes in his global program that 
is now in the making. But you aren’t alone 
in the darkness; you are in the same posi- 
tion as your Representatives in Congress, 
who know as little about what is in the 
President's mind as you do. 


All we know is that those who demand 
that foreign policy decisions be subjected to 
public scrutiny and debate, are labeled by 
the President as obstructionists or if you be- 
come bold enough to assert that the advice 
and consent of Congress should be obtained 
before troops are sent to foreign battlefields 
to fight other peoples’ wars, you are given 
a more odious label—you are an isolationist. 

So here we are in the birthplace of democ- 
racy ridiculed and stigmatized if we dare to 
say that no man is big enough or great 
enough in a free country to ignore the collec- 
tive wisdom and judgment of 150,000,000 
people in reaching decisions which affect 
their lives and their liberty. 

We have seen people in countries with 
totalitarian dictators plunged into war 
against their will—but I ask you—-have we 
reached a point in this country where we 
want to follow a practice for which we so 
bitterly assail totalitarian nations? 

I realize the serious concern with which 
you must view our present predicament and 
I think all thoughtful Americans have simi- 
lar feelings. If there ever was a time in our 
history when political differences should be 
laid aside in an effort to resolve our diffi- 
culties. it is now. My own views on the 
subject are in no sense partisan because 
my thinking is as far out of line with some 
of our Republican leaders as it is with 
President Truman’s. 

In the past decade we have moved from 
a policy of extreme isolationism to one of 
extreme internationalism. If we must choose 
one of these two extremes, I prefer the 
former because I think we could follow it 
and still survive as a free nation, while the 
latter I believe will ultimately destroy us, 
I think we ought to participate in the set- 
tlement of world problems and assume our 
just share of the burden but, in my judg- 
ment, we must gear our participation in 
direct proportion to our ability and capacity 
in terms of manpower and resources. If we 
follow such a course, we can definitely as- 
sist in keeping peace in the world and at 
the same time maintain our own national 
solvency and the integrity of our form of 
government. On the other hand, if we pur- 
sue the policy which commenced follow- 
ing World War II of singlehandedly assum- 
ing the financial, economic, political, and 
military burdens of the rest of the world, 
it can mean nothing but eventual bank- 
ruptcy for us and the loss of our own liber- 
ties. I agree that survival is worth any 
price—except the price of our own freedom. 
Surely it would avail us little to have saved 
the freedom of other peoples if we lose our 
own in the process. 

But even if I am wrong in my conclu- 
sions that another global war would lead to 
our insolvency and emasculate our free- 
doms, there are other compelling reasons why 
we should change our course. Without as- 
sessing blame or responsibility for the peace 
that was botched, it is un unccntroverted 
fact that World War II caused more prob- 
lems than it solved and that the world is 
further away from peace today than it was 
in 1941. Can anyone assure us that the 
defeat of communism in Europe and Asia 
will bring us any nearer to peace? 

In the course of our own lives we have 
seen Europe dominated in the west by the 
military rule of the Prussians, and in the 
east by the czars of Russia. Following World 
War I we witnessed the rise of a Commu- 
nist dictatorship in Russia, and Nazi and 
Fascist dictatorships in Germany and Italy. 
There never was any real difference between 
these types of government. They have all 
had for their purpose the destruction of the 
liberties of the people by one method or 
another, and each has caused a war of ag- 
gression against other nations, 

In World War II we destroyed fascism 
and nazism and made communism one of 
the strongest political and military forces on 
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earth. If we now undertake, and are suc- 
cessful in destroying communism in Europe 
and Asia one may well wonder what form 
of political oppression will take its place. 
We propose, for example, to ally ourselves 
with Tito and Franco in the all-out strug- 
gle against Russian communism. Would 
one of these latter two—made powerful by 
our help—be the next tyrant with whom we 
would have to deal? 

This possibility is bad enough, but there 
are some that may be worse. In pardoning 
the German war criminals the hypocrisy of 
our diplomacy in attempting to regain the 
friendship of the Germans reached its ze- 
nith. I presume, if we are going into an 
all-out land war with Russia, we would be 
well advised to rearm the Germans because 
they are probably the best fighters in Eu- 
rope. We need them on our side in any 
all-out struggle with the Communists. To 
accomplish this would, of necessity, require 
that Germany as a nation be reconstituted 
on something like a basis of equality with 
our so-called European allies. In such cir- 
cumstances what would we do with the Ger- 
man nation and its army, after the Rus- 
sians were defeated? Do you suppose the 
Germans in such a case would agree to dis- 
armament and again be relegated to a sec- 
ond-rate power; or do you think they would 
insist upon equality? With the Russians 
licked and the Germans powerful again, what 
problems would be posed for our diplomats 
insofar as European or world peace is con- 
cerned? Might we not be back where we 
were before World War II started? 

While the situation is not completely anal- 
ogous, the future status of Japan is like- 
wise a problem that we cannot ignore in 
our program of world-wide diplomacy. If 
we are to carry on an all-out war with com- 
munism in the Far East as well as in Eu- 
rope as we seem headed for, we will need 
to rearm Japan and write a peace treaty 
that will establish that country on an equal- 
ity basis in the community of nations. What 
would we do with Japan after the Commu- 
nists have been chased out of Asia? Do 
you think we could thereafter relegate her 
to an occupied-nation status? Do you be- 
lieve a revitalized Japan would present any 
future dangers to world peace and, if so, 
how would we guard against it? Or should 
we put off the evil day in considering these 
questions? 

These are all real practical problems that 
cannot safely be ignored—when you fight 
your former friends and ally yourself with 
former enemies. But these problems are too 
real and too practical to be thought about 
by our starry-eyed diplomats who are too 
busy rushing headlong and haphazardly into 
another world conflict without having the 
slightest conception of where it will even- 
tually lead us; or what new and momentous 
problems it will create. 

My point is, there is no real basis for 
assuming that we can ever solve the politi- 
cal and military problems of Europe with 
any degree of permanency. The political 
upheaval going on over there is not new. 
It is centuries old. To assume that we can 
settle these controversies by fighting wars 
in Europe and Asia is wishful thinking 
indeed. 

Because of my deep conviction that we 
can never settle the problems of Europe and 
Asia, I think we should go easy on the ex- 
tert we implicate ourselves. We can as- 
sume some of the burden of suppressing 
world aggression—but not all. That, I think, 
is the crux of the problem. We can fur- 
nish the atomic power; some of our Navy and 
a part of our Air Force. We could furnish 
manpower in small degree for strategic op- 
erations, and last but not least, we can fur- 
nish military equipment and supplies. But 
I am unalterably opposed to committing 
millions of men to make up a land army 
in either Europe or Asia, which is the plan 
now being contemplated. Such a course will 
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mean our ultimate ruination because of its 
cost in men and resources, to say nothing 
of the fact that we would again have cre- 
ated more problems than we solved. 

Finally, in assessing our future commit- 
ments we must consider the cost of reha- 
bilitation in Europe and Asia when the fight- 
ing is over. Because, who, except us, would 
assume that burden? The rehabilitation 
program following World War II, which has 
cost us billions, would be peanuts com- 
pared to the postwar costs of world war III. 
How much more strain would our economy 
stand after another devastating war? These 
are questions which deserve serious con- 
sideration in connection with our ultimate 
survival, and yet they are lightly brushed 
aside by those who are laying out this ex- 
travagant program. 

We may still be the richest and strongest 
Nation on earth, but anyone who cares to 
think realistically knows that we can reach 
the breaking point. When we reach that 
point who will save us? 

Finally, I believe that if we do not re- 
chart our course very soon, we will ulti- 
mately be as bankrupt as the rest of the 
world and end up with some totalitarian 
form of government on our own doorstep. 


Why Is My Son in Korea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
there appears in the March 16, 1951, is- 
sue of the weekly magazine United States 
News and World Report, a most remark- 
able statement in answer to the ques- 
tion “Why Is My Sonin Korea?” It isan 
editorial by that outstanding publisher, 
editor and columnist, David Lawrence, 
whose penetrating editorial comments 
contribute so much to the desperate need 
of objective evaluation and sane, calm 
judgment in times of unparalleled con- 
fusion and irresponsibility. Mr. Law- 
rence’s editorial is the finest thing of its 
kind I have seen. He says much more 
eloquently and effectively what I tried to 
say 8 months ago in my nationally syn- 
dicated column of July 18, 1950. 

I commend the David Lawrence edi- 
torial to all Members of Congress and 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of it 
be placed in the RecorD, together with a 
copy of my column. 

There being no objection, the editorial, 
together with the statement were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the United States News and World 

Report of March 16, 1951] 
“Wuy Is My Son tn Korea?” 


(By David Lawrence) 


Tre mother of a boy twice wounded in Ko- 
rea asks this writer: “Why is my son fight- 
ing in Korea?” The question was not a 
protest but an earnest search for a defi- 
nition. 

American boys are fighting in Korea— 

1. Because the sacrifice being made in Ko- 
rea can save millions of young men now at 
home—-the 18-year-olds, the 16-year-olds, 
the 12-year-olds—sparing them the neces- 
sity of fighting another world war. 


2. Because from those who fought at the 
Marne and Chateau-Thierry, in Tunisia and 
at Anzio, in the Battle of the Bulge, at Mid- 
way, on New Guinea, Guadalcanal, the Philip- 
pines, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa—from those 
brave men, there has been passed down the 
responsibility to preserve the American tra- 
dition for which so many of them died. This 
generation now is demonstrating in Korea 
that a great nation, untainted by the mate- 
rialism of territorial ambition or the greed 
of conquest—having twice fought for prin- 
ciple and laid down its arms without a single 
act of selfishness toward its allies or a single 
act of dishonor toward its enemies—still will 
fight for principle and the cause of hu- 
manity. 

3. Because America sees in the Korean 
war a challenge to freedom everywhere. 
Korea, the small helpless nation trampled 
under the heel of the Red invader, is the 
Cuba of Spain’s crueity in 1898, the Belgium 
of the Kaiser’s invasion of 1914, and the 
Britain, the France, the Holland, and the 
Belgium, the Poland, and the Norway of 
Hitler’s aggression of a decade ago. 

4. Because an attack against freemen any- 
where is a@ menace to democracy every- 
where. A readiness to meet the aggressor in 
Korea can deter the master of that same ag- 
gression from precipitating a larger-scale war 
elsewhere. 

5. Because America cannot allow the ag- 
gressor to come by sea or air or land to our 
shores. If aggression were to be successful 
in Korea, the Russian-Chinese alliance could 
then invade Japan and its northern islands 
and secure air bases for attack on nearby 
Alaska. If Northwest territory were threat- 
ened, so would our own Pacific coast cities 
soon be threatened, too. 

6. Because America must mobilize her 
strength and not risk the defeat that can 
come if the whole free world is conquered 
and the total resources of our present allies 
are then appropriated by our enemy and its 
satellites for a final strike against us. 

7. Because misguided minds among our 
own allies are ready to yield to the aggressor 
and run away, little realizing that by their 
defeatism they are encouraging another dic- 
tator even as they unwittingly did in the 
Rhineland episode of 1936 and at Munich 
in 1938. 

8. Because today statesmanship is lacking, 
leadership is lacking, moral scruple is lack- 
ing, and the need is for sacrifice to raise 
aloft the banner of great ideals—so that 
once more the ;ouls of men may be saved 
through the power of heroic example. 

9. Because it is essential to the peace of 
the world that an international organiza- 
tion, such as the United Nations, stimulate 
a will to peace, and this means also a will 
to fight against aggression. Unhappily 
among our allies it has been questioned 
whether a shell-shocked populace can regain 
the will to fight. What we do in Korea can 
revive the fighting spirit of European peo- 
ples and demonstrate to peoples everywhere 
that the American will to fight for a just 
cause has not perished. 

10. Because the American boys who fought 
and came home and the boys who never came 
back from World War I and World War II 
will have fought in vain if there now is a 
disintegration of spirit, a dissolution of the 
great moral purpose that guides brave men 
to give their lives in a noble cause. 

11. Because, just as Christianity does not 
condone the suicide of the individual, 
Christianity rejects the suicide of the State— 
the basic fallacy of pacifism. 

12. Because we are our brother's keepers 
and because as we see a drowning man strug- 
gling to reach the shore, the instinct is to go 
to his rescue. What that instinct means to 
the individual, it means to a nation whose 
greatness today, as in the past, is still subli- 
mated by an unselfish effort to relieve hu- 
mean suffering and to emancipate men, 
women, and children from slavery. On the 
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battlefields of Korea our youth is saving 
our own democracy from its sins of material- 
ism and its indulgences and making it strong 
again. And it must be strong to insure the 
survival of the forces of good in the world 
and their triumph over the age-old forces 
of evil. 

13. Because the troops in Korea and the 
airmen and sailors nearby are the crusaders 
of our times—crusaders for justice and cru- 
saders for the rights of freemen to live in 
this world free from fear, free from the 
perennial terror imposed upon us by evil 
men. 

14, Because the brave youth in Korea are 
putting to shame those thoughtless breth- 
ren in Britain and France and even in Amer- 
ica who begrudge the dollars and pounds 
they now must forego, who worship the false 
gods of creature comfort even as the bat- 
talions in Korea, despising such weakness, 
lift their faces to the next ridge with the 
immortal courage that makes them worthy 
of man’s finest accolade. 


WASHINGTON AND You 


(By United States Senator MarcaretT CHase 
SMITH) 


WasHINGTON.—A constituent in Maine 
writes me that his wife has asked him sev- 
eral times during the past few days: “Why is 
it necessary that our boys should be sent over 
to Korea to labor, suffer, and die for the 
South horeans who hate us? What business 
is it of us Americans? Why not let them 
fight out their own squabbles?” 

The writer said that he could sense the 
answer to this, considering the ultimate aims 
of the Communists, the commitments of the 
United Nations and other factors. But he 
claimed that he was not good at explaining 
his inner sensings of such matters. 

I am sure he is like many of us. He paid 
me an unwarranted honor when he expressed 
confidence that I could give a clear, concise, 
and simple answer to his wife’s questions 
and suggested that I do so in my column. 
I'll try. 

The most direct answer is that Communist 
aggression any place in the world is a threat 
to the peace of the world—and to our own 
national security. With each bit of territory 
the Communists gobble up, regardless of how 
far away from our shores, they come that 
closer to us. Not only do they come closer 
but they conquer that many more people to 
be enslaved in the aggressive designs for con- 
quering the entire world. 

Why then do we choose to make a stand 
and fight in Korea when we didn’t in China 
or any of the Balkan states? 

The occupation of Korea was divided at 
the end of World War II between Russia in 
Norther2 Korea and the United States in 
Southern Korea. That division may have 
been wrong. But it was made principally be- 
cause of the aggressive designs of Russia. To 
the rest of the world, Northern Korea was 
Communist Russian and Southern Korea was 
American. 

Brushing aside the diplomatic frills, the 
North Korean attack was considered by the 
rest of the world a test attack of Russia 
through her puppets on that part of Korea 
for which the United States has assumed re- 
sponsibility. In other words, Russia was 
making an indirect attack on America 
through Korea. 

It is true that Russia has literally gobbled 
up the Balkan states and that her Chinese 
puppets have taken over China without di- 
rect American intervention. But her action 
in these areas was not an attack on America, 
direct or indirect. We didn’t have any com- 
mitments in those places nor were we occupy- 
ing any of them. . 

If we were to back down and withdraw 
from Southern Korea, we would have saved 
the lives of many Americans, who, it is true, 
have died for Southern Koreans. But back- 
ing down there would not rettle anything 
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except temporarily. What lives our moral 
surrender there would have saved would be 
very, very few compared to the number that 
Woule late- be lost. 

Why? Because we would have returned to 
the policy of appeasement. And that is 
nothing more than surrender on the install- 
ment plan. It didn’t work with Hitler. 
Why should we expect it to work with Sta- 
lin? 

Appeasement in Korea merely would have 
been followed by a Communist attack some- 
where else—again and again and again— 
until finally we would be forced to stand up 
to Russia and say, “This is as far as you can 
go without making war on us.” It is better 
to do it now than to wait until later when 
Russ.a has gobbled up most of the world and 
attacked us. It is like cancer, which kills 
gradually if not stopped early enough. 

In the Korean vest of courage and position, 
had we backed down we could hardly expect 
the Wes*ern European members of th2 North 
Atlantic Treaty to show any more bravery 
against aggression than the United States. 
Had we turned our backs and run we could 
hardly expect the United Nations to keep 
from folding. 

In short, our boys are fighting and dying 
in South Korea to tiy to stave off death for 
you and me here in America from a possible 
Russian aerial assault. The Korean war is 
the business of America because peace is our 
business, espetially in those areas we are 
occupying. We are no letting the North 
Koreans and the South Koreans fight out 
their own squabbles simply because basically 
it is not their own squabbles. It is an indi- 
rect squabble between Russia and America, 
a test squabble started by Russia against 
America. 

The stronger we stand now the better our 
chance +o discourage Russia from her design 
of world conquest and the better the hopes 
to peace in Russia's realizatior that we will 
fight instead of surrendering on the install- 
ment plan. 

In South Korea we rejected the first in- 
stallment. 


Increase in Living Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including an article from 
the American Federation of Labor News 
of March 6 on the subject of inflation. 

This article gives figures on the rise in 
the cost of living from December 15 to 
January 15. It is a startling piece of in- 
formation and points again to the fact 
that it is of the utmost importance that 
the cost of living be controlled so that 
our people do not suffer unnecessarily. 

The article follows: 

Cost oF Livinc SHOOTs TO New PEAK UNDER 
FaKE PRICE ORDER 

WASHINGTON .—The price rise has become a 
stampede. 

The United States Department of Labor 
reported that all items in the cost of living 
rose 3.2 points—or 1.5 percent—between 
December 15 and January 15. 

Prices last January 15—11 days before the 
so-called price freeze—were 7.9 percent above 
the same period a year ago. 

Undaunted, Price Stabilization Director 
Michael V. DiSalle approved a 314-percent 


increase in prices for automobile manufac- 
turers. 

* Food prices, which are uncontrolled, rose 
2 percent more between January 15 and Feb- 
ruary 15. 

The increase in cost of living has been so 
rapid that millions of workers have been 
forced to cut living standards and are still 
unable to make ends meet. 

Two further factors in the piecemeal 
botched-up defense mobilization program 
being carried out by big business under De- 
fense Mobilization Czar Charles E. Wilson 
and Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston com- 
pound the difficulties. These are: 

1. Wages are frozen tight and Mr. Johnston 
is making decisions on the basis of expedi- 
ency to take care of big-business friends like 
Mr. Wilson’s own General Electric Co. 

2. Mr. Wilson’s failures in over-all direc- 
tion of the set-up threatens to throw thou- 
sands of workers temporarily out of employ- 
ment—with little or no income at all to meet 
the rising prices. Because of the lack of 
planning so that defense orders are ready to 
go when the production of civilian goods 
ends under the materials cutback plans, 
many plants will be forced to shut down. 

The Labor Department reported that its 
new adjusted Consumers Price Index stood 
at 181.5 on January 15, a new record high for 
this index. 

Between December 15 and January 15, the 
Department said prices of food rose 2.6 per- 
cent, housefurnishings 2.1 percent, apparel 
1.5 percent, fuels 0.4 percent, rent 0.2 per- 
cent, and miscellaneous goods and services 
0.9 percent. 

And all of these items are due to go up 
more under the profit margin markup retail 
price order issued February 28 by Mr. DiSalle. 

The United Labor Policy Committee called 
this order legalized robbery and the whole 
price-control program under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 a cynical hoax on the 
American people. 

The committee has called for reecommenda- 
tions to Congress that the act be amended 
to provide genuine price controls, but no 
action has been taken by President Truman, 
Mr. Wilson, or any other official with power 
to make such recommendations, 


Government Hand-Outs and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Ralph Turner, publisher of the Temple 
City Times in Temple City, Calif., has 
written a very forthright and interesting 
editorial on the problem of inflation. 
This editorial appeared in the Temple 
City Times on March 8, 1951, and I call 
it to the attention of the Members of the 
Congress as it presents some very worth 
while comments on one of the greatest 
problems now before us. 

The editorial follows: 


Frxep INCOMES, SMALLER DOLLARS 


The greatest sufferer from the current and 
apparently continuing wave of monetary and 
price inflation is the person trying to live on 
a fixed income. 

This person may be a retired school teach- 
er, Government employee or business execu- 
tive on a pension. He may be a person who 
put all his savings into insurance or bonds. 
He may be living on rentals from income 
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property. In any of these cases, he or she is 
trying to get along on a certain number of 
dollars each month or year. And he finds 
these dollars buying less and less. 

It can be, and it is, a desperate prospect 
for many people. 

There is special interest, therefore, in the 
recommendation which the Price Controller, 
Michael DiSalle, made to a congressional 
committee the other day. He suggested that 
social-security benefits be raised for persons 
living on pensions or fixed incomes. En- 
abling such persons to survive in a time of 
rising national income and prices is “one of 
our toughest problems,” he said. He ad- 
mitted it was almost impossible to bring 
prices down to a level which would bring 
any relie” to such people. 

Mr. DiSalle’s statement is true, but to find 
the answer will complicate enormously the 
already foulcd-up mess of taxes and infla- 
tion. The Times starts today a series of 
articles explaining the recently liberalized 
social-security law. Evidently, even before 
the law becomes effective, we must consider 
granting still greater social benefits. 

And at what “fixed income” are we going 
to draw the line for determining what in- 
dividuals are entitled to greater Government 
aid? 

Are we going to proceed even further and 
provide, by some financial magic, a greater 
return on Government bonds, savings ac- 
counts, and life insurance? Will we recom- 
mend greater purchase of common stocks or 
land as an inflation hedge? Or will we sim- 
ply raise everybody's pension at the source 
(granting pensions, of course, to everyone 
who doesn't have any) and thus try to hold 
down the extra social-security payments? 

Mr. DiSalle seems to be approaching the 
problem from the wrong end. He and his 
Government associates had better expend 
more of their energies controlling inflation 
at its source in correcting misconceived 
Federal financial policies (as evidenced by 
the row between tie Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board over interest rates) and 
in cutting nonmilitary expenditures to the 
bone. 

The Government simply cannot run hog- 
wild, and deuces wild, financially and expect 
extra haad-outs in the form of social secu- 
rity to make up for their own financial follies, 
That only will mean compounding the evil, 
adding more expense, more deficits, more 
taxes, and more ‘nflation, 


More About Defending Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, on March 1, 
1951, there was transmitted over station 
WGN a very enlightening and interest- 
ing broadcast by Bob Siegrist. His mes- 
sage contains material that should be 
both informative and instructive. Mr. 
Siegrist has given a great deal of thought 
and siudy to the question of properly 
fortifying the territory of Alaska against 
Russian attack and aggression. In his 
message, he cites facts and figures which 
are very illuminating ard should have a 
tendency to alert the people of America 
to the danger to which the Alaskan ter- 
ritory is presently being exposed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a broadcast made 
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by Bob Siegrist over Station WGN, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The remarks of Mr. Siegrist, 
as noted in his broadcast, follow: 
STEALING THE Hapomal IsLaNps 
(By Bob Siegrist) 

Moscow's cannon fodder is tightening its 
resistance against our drive in Korea. The 
First Marine Division, which registered sev- 
eral important gains west of Hoengsong 
earlier today, as it spearheaded the central- 
front drive, now is seriously engaged with the 
China Reds. On the east-central front, our 
Second Division also is finding tougher going, 
althougrl it registered a mile gain today. And 
the Reds also continue to resist heavily on 
the western front near Seoul. The increased 
Red resistance cropped up simultaneously 
with renewed air activity. For the first time 
in nearly a month, Russian jet planes ap- 
‘peared over the Yalu River base of Sinuiju. 
They attacked four American jets in a 10- 
minute dog fight. When it was over, three 
of the Red planes were damaged and the 
Americans flew away unhurt. In an effort to 
cope with General MacArthur’s killer offen- 
sive, the Red Chinese and their North Korean 
helpers appear to be fighting strictly a delay- 
ing action below the thirty-eighth parallel, 
The main enemy defense line on the central 
front has been set up in a horseshoe-shaped 
perimeter between Hoengsong and parallel 
thirty-eight. In the west the Reds appeared 
determined to hold Seoul. 

However, several Chinese Red officers who 
were taken prisoner in the past few days told 
American Intelligence that the Chinese are 
planning a major offensive this month. They 
wou'd unleash more than 250,000 men, which 
would include the Third Chinese Field Army, 
and Russian jet planes would aid in the 
drive. The objective would be to smash 
United Nations troops and force one or more 
Dunkerque evacuations. 

The captured Reds say it would be a final 
move by Mao Tse-tung. And in connection 


with the Korean War, reports out of Hong 
Kong today say the cream of the Chinese 
Communist Army has been decimated in 


Korea. The Hong Kong story adds that an 
estimated 35 percent of the Chinese Reds’ 
entire military strength has been made in- 
effective. Heavy reinforcements are said to 
be under mobilization so that more troops 
can be sent to the front. General Lin Pao’s 
Fourth Field Army is believed to have suf- 
fered the heaviest casualties. And another 
Hong Kong report claims the Chinese Reds 
have issued an urgent appeal to Moscow for 
more weapons. It quoted an aide to a Chi- 
nese general as saying that staggering losses 
in Korea prompted Mao Tse-tung to ask for 
help from Moscow. General MacArthur said 
today that North Korean civilians during the 
Allies’ December-January retreat expressed 
their complete aversion to Communist rule. 
The Allied Commander, in a report to the 
United Nations, said the North Koreans “Wel- 
comed our forces as liberators when we went 
in and sought to withdraw with us when we 
withdrew.” 

Bitter feuding is reported between pro- 
Communist and anti-Communist factions 
called by Tibet's Dalai Lama at Yatung. 
These reports, filtering through the frontier 
Indian town of Kalimpong, say the pro- 
Communists are led by an official Tibetan 
trade agent named Pangdatsang. He’s press- 
ing for acceptance of demands by Moscow's 
China puppet that six high Tibetan officials 
be dismissed from the government and 
turned over to Chinese Communist author- 
ities. Among these is the former regent, 
Takta Rimpoche, who ruled in the 16-year- 
old Dalai Lama’s name until only recently. 
Takta, the 73-year-old former regent, is re- 
ported heading opposition to the Commu- 
nists on the grounds that the China Reds are 
hostile to the Tibetan religion—as the Reds 
are hostile to all religions. These reports 
add that he’s urging the Tibetan Govern- 
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ment to hold out for genuine guaranties 
before negotiating with the conquering Chi- 
nese, which proves that Takta, even at his 
supposedly sagacious age, is far from realis- 
tic as far as feeling that the Communists, 
any Communists, are ever capable of guar- 
anteeing any truth and sticking with it. The 
more realistic of the opposing Tibetan fac- 
tion leaders would seem to be the pro-Com- 
munist Pangdatsang—for, when one adds to 
the fact that he’s an official trade agent, the 
report that Pangdatsang is, as would natur- 
ally seem to follow anyway, the richest men 
in Tibet—it’s obvious that Pangdatsang as 
too often is the case, is weighing his patriot- 
ism in terms of how much money he can 
make in trading with the commies. But 
here Pangdatsang, too, floats hopelessly into 
the unrealistic—since he apparently fails to 
realize that when the day comes, he too, can 
be a very impoverished, and a very dead 
Communist-appeasing Tibetan duck. Mean- 
while, the Chinese Communists are doing 
their best to force the Tibetan hand by mov- 
ing fresh saber-rattling troops into both 
eastern and western Tibet. 

In Washington, there’s no further public 
indication as to what the official Acheson- 
Truman reaction may be regarding yester- 
day’s charge by their adviser and special 
ambassador, John Foster Dulles, that Mos- 
cow has further abused the agreements at 
Yalta and Potsdam, and the official Ameri- 
can complacency by stealing the Habomai 
Islands, which lie so very strategically, be- 
tween Japan and the Ru-sian-occupied 
Kuriles. At Yalta, Roosevelt, advised by the 
now convicted Alger Hiss, handed the Kurile 
Islands to Stalin, along with the several 
other fatal concessions including the divi- 
sion of Korea—all of which led in turn to 
the disaster in China and the present serious 
crisis in Korea, in which we've already suf- 
fered more than 51,000 American casualties. 
Yesterday, as we reported, Dulles, just back 
from Japan, where he’s been discussing that 
long-overdue peace treaty, broke the news 
to a press conference. He said we'd simply 
not recognize the latest Stalin grab from 
beneath our noses. Even so, the cold, hard 
fact will remain that Russia has seized this 
six-island chain, posing just one more Rus- 
sian threat to our own shores through the 
Pacific Basin. It means that Russia has 
been permitted to further cut our vital chain 
between threatened Japan and our own vir- 
tually abandoned Aleutians. It means that 
Russia has been able to extend her Yalta- 
handed grab of the Kuriles which she’s built 
up as a stronghold for future attack against 
us—southward to the very tip of Japan—just 
one more Red-held dagger poised at the 
strategic heart of our defenses. 

Actually, the Potsdam Conference, which 
Mr. Truman attended, must get a share of 
the credit for making this latest disaster pos- 
sible, since, as in the case of the division of 
Korea, it was formalized at Potsdam, with 
the Russians taking full advantage of typi- 
cally Communist manipulation of language, 
facts, and geography while our representa- 
tives sat and watched and agreed; just as 
they there agreed to settling for a mere island 
in a Red sea in Germany—a western Berlin 
to which we had no official access. Now the 
big question arises here: Why wasn’t this 
quiet Russian steal of further property to 
which Moscow had no right in the world 
discovered long ago? Where's our intelli- 
gence? Or, if it was discovered long ago, if 
our intelligence did operate, and make its 
report to the diplomatic and political corps— 
which perhaps it did—what happened? The 
answer, obviously, is nothing at all. 

But, at least, why did the administration 
wait until this tragically belated moment to 
tell the American people the truth of the 
situation? Certainly John Dulles, who failed 
to recognize imminent aggression at Korea’s 
thirty-eighth parallel just before it came, 
didn’t discover this new Russian grab all by 
himself. As a matter of fact, we've had re- 
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ports for some time of Russian ships oper- 
ating about the Habomai Islands, seizing 
Japanese fishing ships. Certainly Washing- 
ton could not have been unaware of that, 
any more than could Washington really have 
been unaware of the years of conflict and 
bloodshed at the thirty-eighth parallel be- 
fore the total blow came last June 25, in 
Korea. 


Frank Boykin Arises at About 4:30 a. m., 
and Is at Work in His Office on 
Capitol Hiil Long Before 6 Each Morn- 
ing—He Jams More Work Into a Single 
Day Than the Average Individual Does 
in a Whole Workweek 


nXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, it would 
be physically impossible for any man to 
continually exhibit more unbounded 
energy, nerve, stick-to-itiveness, and de- 
votion to the interests of his Alabama 
constituency, than is made manifest— 
every day and every night throughout 
the year—by our good friend and col- 
league, the Honorable Frank W. BoyKIN. 

Mr. Speaker, no man in this House 
knows FRANK BoyKkIn better than your 
own good self, and I know that you re- 
gard it as no overstatement when I say 
that no Member of this House has ever 
worked harder in the discharge of his 
Official duties than the gentleman repre- 
senting the first district of Alabama. 

With a belief in his fellow man that is 
God-given—and believing, also, in pri- 
vate initiative and rugged individual- 
ism—FrANK BoykKIN has established a 
most enviable record in helping men to 
help themselves. To iay »ersonal knowl- 
edge, he has spent thousands upon 
thousands of dollars in his endeavor to 
bring more new and bigger industries to 
his Alabama district. It is, indeed, no 
happenstance that agriculturally, in- 
dustrially, commercially, and financially, 
the first district of Alabama has shown 
more real development and growth dur- 
ing the time that Bork In has represent- 
ed that district here in this Congress 
than marked it in all the years that 
passed since the establishment of this 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, Frank Boy- 
KIN arises at about 4:30 a. m., and is at 
work in his office on Capitol Hill long 
before 6 o’clock each morning. Thatisa 
life-long habit, well known to all busi- 
ness associates for more than the past 
50 years. That habit, coupled with his 
unbounded vigor, has enabled Congress- 
man FranK to jam more work into a 
single day than the average individual 
will put out in a whole week. 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post of 
yesterday, Sunday, March 11, on its page 
devoted to national affairs, as written by 
Robert C. Albright, carried a _ short. 
homey, frank, honest, and candid story 
about my good friend, and the good 
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friend of every Member of the Congress 
that meets on both ends of the Capitol. 

It is a simple story, telling of but four 
of the hundreds of industries and other 
business projects that FranK BoYKIN has 
brought to the First District of Alabama, 
and which have resulted in the employ- 
ment of thousands of men and women. 

The industries referred to in Bob Al- 
bright’s story, and now employing more 
than 2,000 men and women, are those of 
the Vanity Fair Mills—located at Mon- 
roeville, Demopolis, Jackson, and At- 
more, Ala. 

Mr. Speaker, at this very hour, there 
is still another huge industry in the 
making on the Tombigbee River and on 
the Southern Railroad, at McIntosh, in 
Washington County, Ala.—brought 
there, wholly and solely, through the 
efforts of Congressman FRANK W. Boy- 
KIN. It is a new chemical plant, which 
will avail itself of the great deposits of 
salt unearthed at McIntosh by the Con- 
gressman. 

The plant is to be constructed by the 
Mathieson Alabama Chemical Co., and 
will involve an initial expenditure of an 
excess of $10,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, again, FrRanK BOYKIN 
creates still more opportunities for hun- 
dreds of his constituents and their fami- 
lies to enjoy higher and better standards 
of living, education, and life. 

All hail to Congressman Boykin. May 
his shadow never grow less. 

Recognizing, in common with all in 
this body, his integrity and unblemished 
honesty, in private dealings as well as in 
public service, I ask the unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues of this House to 
extend my remarks, and insert into the 
Recorp of our proceedings, the story 
taken from the Washington Post of Sun- 
day, March 11, and as reported by Robert 
C. Albright. 

The article reads, as follows: 

GALLERY GLIMPSES 
(By Robert C. Albright) 

Alabama's Frank W. Boykin (Democrat) 
for years has risen before dawn, gone to his 
office around 4:30 a. m., and done his day’s 
dictating into a machine. At least once, the 
“early bird” routine paid off in a big way. 
Here's the unbelievable story: 

Leaving his office for coffee about 6:30 
a. m. a few years back, Boykin saw a big, 
heavy-set fellow pacing up and down in 
front of an office across the hall. 

“When will this Pennsylvania Congress- 
man get in?’ the stranger asked BoykKINn. 

“I dunno,” replied Borxrin, “but come on 
out and have a cup of coffee with me.” 

The stranger introduced himself as How- 
ard Smader, head of the Vanity Fair Mills, of 
Reading, Pa., specializing in women’s smart 
clothes. 

Over coffee, BorKIn dwelt on the unde- 
veloped glories of his Alabama district, the 
undiscovered mill sites, the dreamboat op- 
portunities awaiting employer and labor 
alike. 

Smader never went back to see the Penn- 
sylvania Congressman. Instead, he sent 
scouts to BorKin’s Tombigbee River. With- 
in 2 years, he moved his first mill there from 
Pennsylvania. 

Over the years he moved more of them, 
until today the thriving business operates 
almost entirely within Boyrxrn’s district, 
with plants at Monroeville, Demopolis, Jack- 

son, and Atmore, Ala. 

Who was the Pennsylvania Congressman? 

“T’d rather not say,” evades Boykin. “But 
it pays to get up early in the morning.” 


“The Nation That Controls the Air Will 
Control the Continents of the World” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I remem- 
ber some prominent German Air Force 
general, noted for his skill and ability in 
aerial warfare, being quoted as saying: 
“The nation that controls the air will 
control the sea lanes of the world, will 

ontrol the continents of the world; the 
nation that controls the air will control 
this world and dominate this world for 
the next hundred years.” 

Personally, I am disposed to feel as 
did that Germany military leader, and it 
is because of that fact that I was par- 
ticularly interested in an article in the 
Washington Post of March 2, 1951, tell- 
ing of a new type of jet plane which 
Secretary Thomas K. Finletter said “will 
even surpass our B-36.” 

Mr. Speaker, the more critical that 
world conditions become, the more I be- 
come convinced that not alone are 
American defenses primarily dependent 
upon the strength of our air power, sup- 
ported, let us say, by land power, rather 
than by land power afforded so-called 
tactical air support. My good friend, 
the Honorable JoHN BELL WILLIAMs, of 
Mississippi, gave voice to a truism when 
he stated, in the cloakroom, but a few 
days ago: “If we are to survive as a 
nation, we must recognize the fact that 
our military strength rests in an invinci- 
ble Air Force.” 

It is only, in part, because of these 
things that I was pleased to note Secre- 
tary Finletter’s statement that the Air 
Force is now going into the production 
of a new heavy bomber—a Boeing jet- 
engined B-52, as well as a radically dif- 
ferent jet version of the B-26. 

In the news account of the interview, 
Mr. Finletter went on to tell about the 
development of an even newer plane that 
is likewise going into immediate produc- 
tion. This plane, it is reported, will 
have a combat altitude in excess of 10 
miles—and the first production models 
will be delivered in the current calendar 
year. 

It is now universally agreed that were 
it not for our Air Force our ground troops 
would have been thrown out of Korea 
months ago. There remains no doubt 
whatever of the wonderful tactical sup- 
port which our Air Force gave to the 
air-ground operations in Korea. In this 
support, the United States Air Force 
alone contributed, under the most ad- 
verse conditions, almost 100,000 flights 
or sorties, 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat what I have often 
said on the floor of this House, “Air 
power is truly peace power,” and, cer- 
tainly, the most economical way of de- 
fending our shores. The world is now 
convinced that the only thing which has 
contained the Russians, and thus far 
prevented world-wide global warfare, is 
the power of the United States Air Force 
and its ability to deliver the atom bomb, 
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Stalin, Vishinski, Malik know, as well 
as does every other competent military 
and civilian head in Russia, that the 
United States Air Force has a hundred 
Russian cities marked for absolute anni- 
hilation if Russia ever so much as looses 
a single blast at the homeland of the 
U.S. A. 

Mr. Speaker, it is because of its time- 
liness, and of the deep and continuing 
interest of the American people in the 
planning by our Air Force for the eco- 
nomic defense of this country, that I 
ask unanimous consent of this House 
to extend my remarks and include in 
the Recorp a news account of Secretary 
Finletter’s statement entitled “Boeing's 
B-52 Global Bomber Ordered Built.” 

That article reads as follows: 


Bormnc’s B-52 GLtopaL BOMBER ORDERED 
BurttT—FINLETTER ALSO TELLS OF PLANS 
For New Jet TyPe or B-36 


(By John G. Norris) 


The Air Force is going into production 
with a new heavy bomber—Boeing’s jet- 
engined B-52—and will build a radically 
different jet version of the B-36. 

One or the other—or both—eventually 
will replace the present Convair B-36 as the 
backbone of the Nation's Strategic Air Com- 
mand, relied upon to carry A-bombs from 
American homeland bases to any point on 
the globe, United States Air Force Secretary 
Thomas K. Finletter said. 

At the same time, Finletter announced 
that there no longer is any question about 
the ability of the United States to build an 
atomic-powered airplane. This determina- 
tion, he pointed out, is a “development of the 
greatest importance.” 

Such craft, it is clear, would revolutionize 
a‘r power, making it possible for aircraft 
to travel indefinitely without refueling. 
Finletter cautioned, however, that the con- 
clusion that an atomic aircraft engine is 
feasible does not mean we'll have one flying 
soon. 

The Atomic Energy Commission revealed 
last week that this project had entered a 
new phase, and it is expected that the air- 
craft-engine division of General Electric and 
Convair Aircraft will join in developing such 
a plane. 

Finletter also announced that the Air 
Force pretty well decided to adopt the Brit- 
ish Canberra jet bomber as its new light 
bomber and build it at the Glenn L. Martin 
plant in Baltimore. 

Martin’s three-engined jet B-51—rival of 
the Canberra in the light-bomber competi- 
tion—will not be completely shelved, Fin- 
letter said. Development work will continue 
on it, for possible future production, he 
added. 

Decision of the Air Force to place produc- 
tion orders now for the B-52 is a sound 
calculated risk, even though the craft has 
n* yet flown, Finletter told reporters at 
a Pentagon briefing session. Two proto- 
types of the big B-52 are now building but 
are not expected to fly before fall. The pro- 
duction model B-52’s will be constructed at 
Boeing’s Seattle plant, the company an- 
nounced. 

He said the risk of financial loss through 
failure is well worth taking because the 
B-52 is really a considerably bigger B-47. 
The latter is the Air Force’s new medium 
bomber, a high-speed comparatively short- 
range craft, considered the best in the world. 
It has been thoroughly tested and mass 
production is under way. 

Both planes have swept-back wings and 
cigar-like fuselages. The B-52 is expected 
to have a speed well over 500 miles per hour, 
a combat altitude in excess of 55,000 feet, 
and a range somewhat short of the B-36’s 
10,000 miles. That will be the first version 
of the craft, which is expected to be equipped 
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with 8, as yet unannounced, Pratt & Whit- 
ney jet engines—the J-57, which it is hoped 
will develop about 10,000 pounds thrust. 

Later, the Air Force plans to put turbo- 
prop engines in both the B-52 and the new 
B-36. Such engines—which harness jet 
power to propellers—give much greater 
range than present jets. 

The new B-36 will be jet-powered and 
have swept-back wings. New versions of the 
present B-36’s have six piston engines and 
four jet engines. The latter, however, are 
fo. take-off and emergency bursts of speed 
only. 

First production models of the B-52 and 
the two prototypes of the all-jet B-36 will 
be delivered late this year, Finletter said. 
They'll be in competition and quantity or- 
ders of one or both will follow exhaustive 
tests. No short cut, such as is being taken 
with the B-52—ordering production before 
experimental versions are tested—is possible 
with the new B-36, he said. 

The latter is entirely a new airplane, 
though probably it will be called a B-36, 
Finletter declared. There'll be no cut-back 
on production of the present B-36, he ex- 
plained. 


Oil Depletion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. WERDEI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for time to address the member- 
ship of this House and convey to them 
the strenuous opposition of my con- 


stituency to the recommendations of the 
Secretary cf the Treasury to reduce the 
percentage depletion allowance granted 
to the oil industry, in computing Fed- 
eral income taxes where such income is 
derived from the production of oil and 
gas. 

My constituents are generally very 
much opposed to having any change 
made in the present system of taxing 
the oil industry. his is because most 
of them are either directly employed in 
the oil industry or they prosper by hav- 
ing this industry in their midst. As a 
result, I am sure I speak for my entire 
district when I say that we do not want 
Congress to do anything which will slow 
up the operations of the oil industry, 
particularly with respect to exploration 
activities which are so important to the 
future welfare of the industry. 

In order to illustrate the importance 
of the oil industry in my district, I would 
lik2 to call attention to the fact that in 
1949 our crude oil production aggregated 
102,000,000 barrels, or approximately 30 
percent of the total production of the 
State of California. That production 
has substantially increased as of this 
time. In the Tenth Congressional Dis- 
trict of California we have approxi- 
mate'y 10,000 oil and gas wells. They 
are owned by over 450 different oii com- 
panies and operators. Many thousand 
people are participating owners in such 
companies. Several thousan’ persons 
are directly employed in the industry 
and many thousands more owe part or 
all of their support to oil operations. 

Tam sure that th‘'s Congress is already 
in possession of a vast amount of infor- 


mation on the subject of percentage de- 
pletion and that it would be presump- 
tuous of me to go into technical details. 
On the other hand, I wish to speak gen- 
erally with regard to the matter and to 
indicate to you why I am registering this 
protest in behalf of my district and the 
oil industry as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, as the result of my long 
acquaintance with oilmen, I find that 
incentive is an essential element in their 
operations. They will risk their capital, 
and insofar as they can borrow money, 
they will risk it too to finance their ex- 
ploration activities. Four out of five 
wildcat wells drilled, as you know, turn 
out to be dry, but in spite of this chance 
of losing, oilmen consider the ultimate 
reward worth the risk. On the other 
hand, if they are to take all the risk 
and only receive a limited portion of the 
reward, their incentive is correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

Financing oil operations is always a 
problem with most operators. The un- 
certainty of finding oil is so great that 
financial institutions are reluctant to 
lend money on such ventures. As a re- 
sult, the initial investment in a wildcat 
operation is usually the venture capital 
of an individual or a group of individu- 
als. Without some reasonable assur- 
ance that this investment may be re- 
turned out of production, they are in- 
clined to go slow. Thus, percentage de- 
pletion serves to add to the income of 
those who are successful in drilling a 
productive well and this provides capi- 
tal for further exploration activity. I 
am confident that the industry as a 
whole spends much more for exploration 
and development of oil than the benefit 
it derives from the depletion allowance. 

When I appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee last year, I said, in 
part: 

It is with considerable interest that I note 
that the principal argument for reducing 
excise taxes is to encourage greater consumer 
interest in buying thé product so taxed. It 
is curious that the administration would 
recommend an action which would discour- 
age the production of oil in order to stimu- 
late the consumption of the products of the 
other industries. This amounts to robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, when the better way 
would be to give more serious consideration 
to reducing Federal expenditures. 


Mr. Speaker, I have recently returned 
from a rather extensive tour of our Pa- 
cific coast and Western States. I find 
that the American workingman and his 
wife, both in and out of organized labor, 
are becoming aware of the realities of 
high Government taxation and political 
support through hand-outs of power and 
tax money to pressure groups. The ac- 
cumulated evidence is now irrefutable 
and establishes past unconscionable po- 
litical tactics against the interests of the 
average American working person em- 
ployed in those industries where labor 
demogoguery and a controlled labor press 
are supposed to be able to turn over the 
vote. 

Commencing during the last war, this 
administration aided and tolerated cer- 
tain labor organizations to bargain across 
whole industries. That political tactic 
now operates in such industries as coal, 
steel, autos, household appliances, elec- 
trical appliances, clothing, and many 
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others. Such increased labor costs when 
forced upon a whole industry are not 
paid by the employer, but, rather, are 
paid by the consumers, 90 percent of 
whom are other workingmen. The em- 
ployers in such industries act as tribute 
collectors for such special treatment in 
organized labor, just as they act as tax 
collectors from workingmen to raise our 
national budget. 

In these special industries working- 
men now have a shorter workday, a 
shorter workweek, most of the so-called 
“fringe” benefits, and receive over three 
times as much as an hourly wage as is 
the minimum wage to employees in in- 
terstate commerce. 

On January 25 this administration 
then froze those conditions. It is now 
estimated that such freeze may last for 
at least 10 years. These special indus- 
tries are supposed to be those where a 
handful of labor leaders can turn over 
the vote. Two days after wages were 
frozen John L. Lewis put over an increase 
of about $1.70 per day in the coal fields. 
We are now advised that the Price Sta- 
bilizer is going to allow escalator clauses 
to increase wages for about 800,000 auto 
workers. 

I know you gentlemen realize that 
there is no justification for a $16 per day 
minimum wage in the coal fields, plus 
about $1.50 per day in the retirement 
fund, when those wages are paid by other 
workingmen who buy automobiles, baby 
bottles, tricycles, and other necessities 
made through the consumption of coal. 

The Ways and Means Committee is re- 
considering this subject at the request 
of this administration, after having 
solved the same subject in favor of the 
general welfare of our country last year. 
To me, it is inconceivable that a nation 
living under antitrust laws for over 50 
years should have tolerated the political 
tactics employed in special industries for 
the past 8 or 10 years. It is certainly 
impossible for me to believe that this 
Congress will now destroy the ability of 


. the oil industry to both employ its pres- 


ent personnel, or do more for them, so 
that those employees, as consumers, can 
pay special tribute to employees of an- 
other industry. It is understandable that 
human beings heading labor movements 
should be joined together and act in col- 
lusion with politicians if they gain addi- 
tional power by such action. However, 
why labor leaders of men working in util- 
ities, whose wages cannot be raised with- 
out the consent of rate payers, are able 
to join in such tactics is beyond my un- 
derstanding. Probably the answer is that 
the workingmen they represent have no 
effective secret ballot through which to 
put such leaders out of office. I submit, 
however, that this Congress might better 
consider authorizing such secret ballot 
to workingmen rather than spend time 
considering a proposition that is designed 
to destroy existing jobs for men in in- 
dustry necessary for our defense. 

I know this subject is now important 
to this Congress because coal miners who 
get a minimum salary of $17 per day are 
tax collectors from railroad brakemen 
who only receive $11 per day, even though 
they must spend $125 per month hving 
away from their home. The coal miner 
is in a higher tax bracket and, as I have 
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pointed out, his wage differential is to be 
found in Ford automobiles and washing 
machines. 

The request of the Secretary is in effect 
a statement by this administration that 
it is welching on the expressed intent of 
the Congress last year. Oil companies 
in the past have expended moneys bor- 
rowed on their future production in pres- 
ently producing wells to drill dry holes. 
They relied on expressed congressional 
intention. Favorable action on the Sec- 
retary’s request means deliberate fraud 
and deception. A change in the existing 
law so that marginal producing oil com- 
panies cannot do more for their employ- 
ees when those employees are forced to 
pay the bill for this administration’s po- 
litical briberies in other industries is also 
a fraud against such employees. 

This is the same subject which has 
been considered by this administration's 
advisers and who then very wisely said 
that it is the little man who will pay 
additional taxes. The little man will 
have to carry the major share of any 
tax increases, just as he will have to pay 
for the past industry-wide bargaining. 
This fact is brought out clearly by the 
testimony of Secretary Snyder before 
the Senate Finance Committee on Au- 
gust 2, 1950. It shows that the great 
bulk of income available for additional 
taxation lies in the low-income groups. 
He did not have the courage to say that 
we are going to collect taxes from the 
large corporations for pure dema- 
goguery. He would not say that those 
people were to be made the tax-collec- 
tion agent for Government and collect 
those taxes from the consumer. 

The January report of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers—Keyser- 
ling and company—speaking of the mat- 
ter for higher taxes, said: 

By far the largest part of additional reve- 
nue must come from the middle and low 
tax brackets. These are the brackets in 
which the great bulk of income is located. 
Of the total net income shown on all taxa- 
ble rates, 86 percent of the amount re- 
maining after Federal income taxes is esti- 
mated to be received by taxpayers with net 
incomes of less than $10,000. 


Gentlemen, this House will shortly be 
called upon to consider a budget involv- 
ing about $2,800 for each family in 
America. As Lenin prophesied, we are 
spending ourselves into bankruptcy. If 
you will add to that figure about $700 
for each family for State government, 
$500 for county government, and $300 
for city government, I believe you will 
agree with me that the Members of both 
parties of this Congress must insist that 
the “gimme” domestic program costing 
a total of $30,000,000,000 per year must 
stop. This administration, whose Sec- 
retary of the Treasury proposed the de- 
struction of the oil industry last year, 
has returned in an effort to obtain more 
money and demands that the Congress 
destroy that industry this year. Under 
such circumstances, we need no enemies 
abroad, the very ticking of the clock in 
marking off the hours will ruin us. 

Mr. Speaker, if our Nation is to keep 
strong, both internally and with respect 
to defending ourselves against a possible 
enemy from without, we should not take 
any action which will deprive ourselves 


of an adequate oil supply in the years to 
come. In order to obtain $200,000,000 
in additional Federal revenue from oil 
operators, are we not jeopardizing a 
multibillion-dollar investment in na- 
tional defense? 

It is my belief that we cannot afford 
to take this chance and that is why I 
urge the membership of this House to re- 
frain from making any change in the 
percentage depletion allowance granted 
to the oil and gas industry, which is so 
important to my district and to the 
Nation. 

I have heard it said that in the pres- 
ent budget the President has $1,000,- 
000,000 that he can use in the netional 
interest whenever he finds that private 
industry is no longer able in “know how” 
America to meet the needs of our domes- 
tic consumption. I am also advised that 
present arrangements are being made 
whereby in the long run the American 
taxpayer will stand the bill for the ex- 
pansion of United States Steel to the ex- 
tent of over $450,000,000 in new plants 
and comparable expenditures by other 
members of our steel industry. 

Mr. Speaker, we in the West want to 
develop our own resources, through pri- 
vate industry and private enterprise. 
We believe that great oil fields of the 
West are still to be uncovered in eastern 
Washington and Oregon and other areas, 
We know from experience that as oil de- 
pletion allowance in the amount of that 
presently existing is needed to induce 
exploration to depths now exceeding 
16,000 feet. We have many modern 
devices, but it is still the core bit 3 
miles deep that tells us whether or not 
oil exists in a particular area. That 
knowledge is in the national interest and 
is vital to the war effort. The right to 
develop such resources, pay good wages, 
and build good schools is the birthright 
of the people of the West and other areas 
of the United States where such ex- 
plorations might reasonably be made. 

There is no need of repeating the 
words of our Supreme Court that the 
power to tax is the power to destroy. I 
know it must have been repeated many 
times in this House. 

In closing, I merely want to point out 
to the membership of this House that 
you are not just considering increasing 
the amount of tax levied on an industry, 
as you have done year after year in this 
body to support unnecessary Govern- 
ment waste and spending. You are ac- 
tually considering at this moment the 
destruction of private enterprise in a 
particular industry—oil. 


Pulaski Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein the following speech I delivered 
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on Pulaski Day at Ware, Mass, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Polish 
Congress: 


Mr. Chairman, Reverend Father, distin- 
guished guests, members of the various Po- 
lish-American organizations, and fellow citi- 
zens and friends of the radio audience, it is 
a high privilege, indeed, for me as your Rep- 
resentative in the Congress of the United 
States to join you in this most impressive 
celebration of Pulaski Day. 

It is fitting that we should join together 
here this afternoon in such large numbers to 
pay our heartfelt tribute of respect and af- 
fection to such a great Polish patriot and 
such a great friend of our own country and 
also by our presence and declarations rededi- 
cate ourselves with high courage and un- 
yielding resolution to the exalted principles 
and the lofty purposes by which he lived 
and died. 

Let me heartily congratulate all those who 
are responsible for these noteworthy exer- 
cises. There has never been a time in the 
history of our country when the need for 
stalwart Americanism, high ideals, and 
dauntless spirit was greater than it is today. 
Everywhere liberty is under challenge by 
ruthless dictators. Everywhere freedom is 
being assailed and attacked by power-crazed 
tyrants. ‘Everywhere conspiracies are being 
carried out against democracy and justice 
and unless we move quickly in defense of 
our priceless free institutions, everything 
will be lost. 

How inspiring it has been to me to observe 
the reactions of our Polish-American friends 
to the dangers of the present. On every hand 
through the Polish-American Congress, 
through many organizations of persons of 
Polish blood, through countless leaders, you 
have taken up the battle against totalitarian 
dictatorship and in defense of the principles 
of America. 

I cannot find words adequately to compli- 
ment you upon the sterling patriotism and 
tireless unselfish devotion which you have 
displayed in fighting against the great 
menace of human slavery which is presently 
overshadowing the world. It has been a high 
privilege for me to have taken part in this 
campaign to preserve the American way of 
life and to redeem the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. 

Not long ago on the eleventh anniversary of 
the iniquitous attack upon Poland, I spoke 
in the House of Representatives to remind 
the American people of the tragic events 
which led up to the betrayal of Poland and 
to serve notice upon the Soviet Union that 
true Americans would not cease to agitate the 
sacred cause of Poland until Poland had 
again taken its place as a self-respecting 
member of the world community of nations, 

We cannot possibly measure the unspeak- 
able infamy by which the noble Polish people 
have become enslaved, the first in the then 
free world to feel the bitter sting of the 
tyrant’s lash in World War II. At the time 
Poland was a brave, free nation embracing a 
peace-seeking, liberty-loving, devoted Chris- 
tian people with the rich tradition of loyalty 
to human freedom. It was brutally assaulted 
by international brigands and racketeers who 
disregarded all the laws of God and man 
and broke all the express terms of existing 
and valid nonaggression treaties in order to 
encompass the liquidation of a democratic 
Poland and ruthlessly confine its people be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

There was no color of legality to this 
shameful act. Poland at the time was a 
member in good standing of the League of 
Nations and a faithful ally of France and 
Great Britain. Her people had struggled 
long and sacrificed bitterly to establish their 
free government. Yet without provocation 
and without warning Hitler’s bestial hordes 
attacked defenseless Poland on September 1, 
1939, just as the Soviet-led, Moscow-directed 
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forces of North Korea attacked the helpless 
democratic minded people of South Korea 
about 3 months ago. 

As I said in my speech on the floor of the 
House, the duplicity and treachery behind 
this savage attack on Poland constitutes 
one of the blackest pages in world history. 
As a result Poland was put on the carving 
block and cut up between Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia. Instead of protesting and 
nullifying this unconscionable act as all 
decent-minded nations should have done, it 
was ratified and approved virtually in its 
entirety at the Yalta conference. Thus our 
own country became a party at least so far 
as the Russian Government and the rest of 
the world was concerned to the dismember- 
ment of Poland and the enslavement of her 
people by the Soviets. 

But I have taken the position, and I will 
continue inflexibly to take the position that 
this action which is deprecated by all real 
freedom-loving Americans never had the of- 
ficial sanction of this Government. It was 
@ mere Executive agreement never ratified 
by the United States Senate. As such it 
is iNegal, unconstitutional, and not binding 
upon the United States. No American offi- 
cial was authorized to agree to the shameful 
abandonment to a cruel enslavement by the 
Soviets of our warm friends, faithful allies, 
and noble people of Poland. We must never 
cease our activities until we have canceled 
and annulled the provisions of that incred- 
ible and unconscionable document. 

You are fully aware of the current world 
situation. One great aggressor against free- 
dom has been despatched by force of arms 
and in that glorious victory boys of Polish 
blood rendered a magnificent service second 
to none. But has that fact stopped aggres- 
sion in the world? It has not. Hitler is 
gone but a new and more widely spread and 
subtly organized aggressor lifts his ugly head 
and casts a cloud upon freedom-loving peo- 
ples throughout the world. Hitler has been 
liquidated but Stalin has taken his place 
preaching the gospel of hate against his 
fellowman and carrying the torch of rebel- 
lion, insurrection, and conspiracy to the far 
corners of the earth. 

It is the everlasting credit and glory of 
the Polish people that they have never will- 
ingly surrendered their rights, they have 
never forfeited their freedom, they have 
never bowed to enslavement, they have never 
ceased their resistance to tyranny. To the 
contrary, this brave courageous people is s*ill 
asserting the sovereignty of their nation, still 
working for liberation from Russian bondage, 
still ready to sacrifice to recover the liberties 
which were stolen away from them by a 
shameless perfidy and ruthless armed might. 
The united nation of Poland stands today 
before the whole world proclaiming its in- 
dependence to all, reiterating its determina- 
tion to strive and fight until its freedom has 
been regained. 

We welcomed our Polish allies during the 
war, we are proud of their loyal unswerving 
allegiance to the ideals of democracy and 
freedom which we ourselves profess. We are 
grateful for their loyal support of our cause 
and for the association which we have had 
with them in fighting against the common 
enemies of freedom. 

So today, in the name of that freedom, in 
the name of our American democracy, in the 
name of the justice of the living God whom 
we revere, in the name of our Nation, and 
in the name of every decent principle of 
civilized man, let us reiterate our loyalty 
to Poland and her sacred cause of liberty. 
Let us express our determination that she 
will soon be liberated from the oppressor and 
be restored to her place among free nations. 

Let us renounce and reject once and -for- 
ever the unconscionable agreements by which 
she was consigned to Soviet domination. On 
this great anniversary of one of her immortal 
heroes, let all true Americans rally to her 
side, encouraging her leaders and her sons 


and daughters who are still fighting to re- 
capture their liberty, pledging our assistance 
to them in their struggle for independence, 
offering our friendship, our support, our help 
to them in this hour of their great trial. 

And so, my friends, let us accept this 
mighty challenge that has been flung from 
the Kremlin against the very existence of the 
democratic way of life. Let us maintain an 
armed strength here in our Nation that will 
keep our country secure and that will en- 
able us through union with other freedom- 
loving nations in the United Nations and 
elsewhere to move speedily to the protection 
of democracy and freedom and justice and 
human liberty. 

And may the day soon come, pray God, 
when peace may dawn wpon this sorry world, 
When the evils of totalitarianism shall be 
removed forever. When Poland is freed from 
the chains of slavery and restored to her 
rightful status as a free and independent 
nation. 

With courage in our hearts let us be re- 
dedicated today to the great and noble pur- 
poses of Pulaski and go forward fearlessly 
to establish a genuine lasting peace on this 
earth. 


Keep the Commandments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, I include the follow- 
ing sermon entitled “Keep the Com- 
mandments,” which was delivered by 
The Reverend Vito C. Mazzone, pastor, 
St. Mary Magdalen DePazzi Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., at the fifty-third an- 
nual communion high mass of DeSoto 
Council, No. 315, of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus on Passion Sunday, March 11, 
1951. The entire sermon, which was 
broadcast over radio station WJM4J, 
follows: 


Today we are assembled in this church to 
render a public manifestation of faith and 
loyalty to God in return for the many bene- 
fits granted to us. With this attestation of 
faith we proclaim that we are the children 
of God and that we owe to Him homage and 
filial devotion. 

Man is a rational, social, and political per- 
son. There are in human beings gifts, 
rights, and values which transcend political 
society and which exist neither by virtue of 
the state nor for the state, and which are 
outside the state. 

The taproot of human personality is not 
society, but God; the ultimate end of man 
is not society, but God; the center where the 
person makes more and more perfect its very 
life is on the plans of eternal things. 

The philosophy of Charles Marx, Hegels, 
Lenin—on which Russian communism is 
based, is materialistic, and therefore 
atheistic. It denies man’s personality, man’s 
rights. According to Communist doctrine 
man is pure matter, a mere cog in the ma- 
chinery of the state. There is no difference 
between body and soul; no survival of the 
soul after death; no future life. The state 
is God and religion is called the opium of 
the people. 

We are living today in an age in which 
the genius of evil is seeking to spread re- 
bellion and hatred against God, His church, 
and His disciples. We are living in a world 
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in which man considers himself a superman, 
forgetting that he is not his own creator, 
forgetting that he is not the result of evolu- 
tion, forgetting that he is only the master- 
piece of God's creation. We are living in 
an era of deicide and homicide, for man has 
denied both God and the most essential part 
of his own being, his soul. 

While in godless Russia and her satellites, 
churches and Catholic buildings are con- 
fiscated or used for profane purposes—while 
bishops, priests, nuns, and Christians are 
murdered, exiled, or imprisoned—we must 
be thankful that we live in this great and 
blessed country. This country in which we 
live is destined by Divine Providence to save 
the whole world from the menace of commu- 
nism, to bring to all men the blessing of 
freedom and independence. 

It is true that in all Russia there is one 
Catholic priest, the Reverend Father Adomo- 
vich who is an American and resides in Mos- 
cow, through an agreement between the late 
President Roosevelt and the diabolical 
Joseph Stalin. 

But when you consider that this Catholic 
priest is not free to exercise his priestly of- 
fice—he is always surrounded and watched 
by spies—he is not allowed to extend his 
apostolate publicly and to other people, but 
only to the personnel attached to foreign 
embassies, then you will understand that 
this is not freedom of religion and worship. 

Yes, the Kremlin government recognizes 
the Orthodox Church. Do you know, my 
dear Catholic men, that this church is used 
for political purpose to spread its propaganda 
abroad and is the servant of the state and 
the head of this puppet church is a layman— 
George Karpov who is an atheist? 

You, my dear people, are truly fortunate 
to possess the faith of our fathers. Faith in 
God, in Three Divine Persons, and in that 
church bequeathed to us by Christ, watered 
by the blood of the Divine Martyr, faith in 
that church which alone has the marks of 
unity, holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity. 

Be extremely proud, because the faith 
which is yours comes from Rome, the cradle 
of justice and civilization, the mother of 
heroes, martyrs, and saints. 

In their wishful thinking the enemies of 
our religion imagine that the days of the 
church are numbered. Throughout the cen- 
turies, the Catholic Church has been calum- 
niated and persecuted. However she has 
emerged from each attack rejuvenated, more 
vigorous, and vitalizing than ever. 

Man’s life is fleeting, empires and king- 
doms have passed, but the Catholic Church 
will not pass. 

My dear friends, we are facing today the 
greatest foe of our time. This is the fight 
between light and darkness, right and wrong; 
between Christ and the anti-Christ; between 
the true followers of Christ and the disciples 
of His eternal enemy, Satan. You are called 
upon to do your share in this bitter struggle. 
The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light. You 
know who our foe is. He disguises himself 
as the benefactor of mankind; he teaches 
equality and man’s welfare; he teaches that 
his philosophy can solve all social-economic 
problems. He is well trained, and while his 
tactics are changeable according to world 
conditions, his basic purposes are achieved 
by deceit and double-dealing, force, and vio- 
lence, the enslavement of all people. The 
Communists are bold and skillful liars. The 
Kremlin-trained Communists are the pro- 
fessed enemy of God, nations, and the peo- 
ple. They are the enemies of God because 
they seek to destroy what is in the nature 
of every human being, the inalienable right 
of belief in God. They are the enemies of 
nations because they endeavor to install a 
totalitarian government which would exer- 
cise ruthless control. They are the enemies 
of the people because they are trying to 
eliminate the family, man’s rights, and even 
man's personality. 
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This is why you Catholic men today have 
a great mission to accomplish. The Com- 
munists constitute a minority, and yet we 
cannot help but admire them for what they 
are accomplishing. If even a minority of 
Christians, and particularly Catholic men, 
were as enthusiastic and fervent in spread- 
ing the doctrine of Christ as these Commu- 
nists are in spreading the doctrine of Satan, 
the world would soon be living the teachings 
of Christ. Catholics and mnon-Catholics 
should be united not in the doctrinal but in 
the social field to combat and unmask the 
Communists who are today the greatest en- 
emy of mankind. We must live the doctrine 
of Christ. In the shop, in the home, on the 
street, in the Government, in our recreation, 
we must be Christophers, Christ-bearers, 
bringing by our way of life, Christ into the 
lives of others. This will be accomplished 
by teaching and spreading, by our good ex- 
ample, the unchangeable and everlasting 
truths of our Divine Master. 

It is up to us, my dear friends. Only the 
Ten Commandments, which are the un- 
changeable and eternal law of God can solve 
the problems of the world. While rulers, 
legislators, and diplomats are wasting time 
and money to find the way of solving these 
most important problems, the Ten Com- 
mandments are the only valid tenets, the 
only true road. Millions of laws have been 
made, and yet there is no peace in the world. 

In conclusion, I would like to leave with 
you one thought: You will remember that 
when Christ was asked by the young man: 
“What shall I do to save my soul?” He gave 
a very brief answer. The answer which the 
Saviour gave contains in its entirety the 
information sought in the question, “How 
shall we find world peace?” That answer 
is, “Keep the Commandments.” 


Hint Kaiser-Frazer To Avoid RFC Quiz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle by James M. Haswell, from the Chi- 
cago Daily News of March 9, 1951: 


Hint Katser-FrRazEr To Avom RFC Quiz— 
DEFENSE WorK CHANGES PICTURE 


(By James M. Haswell) 


WASHINGTON.—The RFC loans to the 
Kaiser-.razer Corp., which started the Sen- 
ate investigation of the Government’s lend- 
ing policy, probably are not going to be aired 
before the hearings conclude. 

Senator Futsricnt, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge of 
the inquiry, says such hearings would be 
“like beating a dead horse.” 

Times have changed, says Futsricnt. The 
loans that looked risky in 1949 now look 
safe in view of defense work coming up. 

The auto industry expects to sell all the 
autos it can make in 1951, since dollars are 
cheap, metals are short, and the Government 
may put a quota on car production later in 
the year. 

FULBRIGHT says the Kaisers are not in- 
volved in the influence aspects of the RFC 
investigation. 

If hearings were held they would not show 
the Kaisers brought improper pressure on 
RFC directors, or invoked White House aid 
to gain favors from money-lending agencies, 

Despite its determination to close the rec- 
ord without a public airing of the Kaiser- 


Frazer loans, the Senate committee is under 
great pressure to change its decision. 

A group of former Kaiser-Frazer dealers is 
urging the Fulbright committee to open its 
book and show the public what it has learned 
in a year’s investigation. 

Late last summer a Kaiser-Frazer hearing 
was scheduled by the Pulbright committee. 
The committee staff had explored the details 
of the multimillion-dollar transactions, and 
was all set to make a record of the affair. 

Before it could be held, however, Presi- 
dent Truman sent to the Senate nomina- 
tions of three new and two current RFC 
directors. 

Acting under orders, the staff pushed aside 
other plans and launched into its influence 
inquiry. 

And that’s the odd story. The Pulbright 
committee has no present intention of mak- 
ing a public answer to the question it started 
out to investigate: Why did the RFC lend 
Kaiser-Frazer so much money? 


Should the Steam Shovels Start Digging 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, There Will 
Be American Tax Dollars in Every 
Bucketful of Earth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to be invited by Georgetown 
University to participate in a forum dis- 
cussion on the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, over the Liberty Network, 
radio station WARL, Washington, D. C., 
Sunday, March 11, 1951, at 1 p. m. 

In opposing the construction of the St. 
Lawrence project I made the following 
statement: a 


Mr. Chairman, I am deeply grateful for the 
opportunity to participate in this forum dis- 
cussion on the St. Lawrence seaway project 
because I am opposed to its construction. 

My opposition to the construction of this 
economic monstrosity which has been before 
the American people since 1895 stems from 
the fact that it is as unsound today as in the 
past. 

This subject has been before the Congress 
of the United States time and time again, and 
not once have its advocates been able to jus- 
tify the investment necessary. 

There is nothing new to the arguments of 
the proponents except that we are now told 
the seaway is needed to provide a submarine- 
safe passage for iron ore from Labrador to 
the Great Lakes. 

The catch in this reasoning is that this 
Nation will have won or lost its security 
long before this project could be completed 
because it is the opinion of expert engineers 
that it will require from 5 to 7 years to 
complete its construction. 

Meanwhile, money, material, and manpower 
urgently needed for mobilization would be 
diverted to a scheme that will ultimately 
benefit Canada more than the United States 
where only 15 percent of our population 
would receive any benefits. 

There is nothing new about the hysteria 
each year for the St. Lawrence seaway except 
that something new is being continually 
added to the propaganda for its construction, 
As previously stated, the seaway project has 
been before Congress time and time again 
and each time it has been decisively rejected. 
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If one reads the hearings containing the 
arguments for and against the project, one 
will find that congressional rejection was 
based on the following reasons: 

1. The St. Lawrence seaway’s value as a 
transportation artery has been vastly over- 
rated, mostly because it would be closed to 
navigation for at least 5 months or more 
each year when the St. Lawrence route is 
blocked by ice. 

2. The proposed 27-foot channel would be 
too shallow for 91 percent of our own mer- 
chant vessels, while, on the other hand, for- 
eign-flag ships which are smaller in size would 
enjoy a field day in dumping cheaply manu- 
factured foreign products on the American 
market at the expense of the American wage 
earner. 

8. The Nation would lose by spending huge 
sums of money to establish a costly form 
of transportation on which could exist only 
because the burdened taxpayers would pro- 
vide and support it, but which would never- 
theless cisrupt long-established and satis- 
factory commercial arrangements, would in- 
tensify transportation problems, would add 
to unemployment, and would cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayers many more dollars than it 
would save them. 

These are only a few of the reasons why 
Congress has rejected the flimsy arguments 
for the proposed St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. 

During this critical period in world affairs 
with our country on the brink of world war 
III and with the American taxpayer paying 
about 35 cents out of every dollar earned for 
tax purposes, the advocates of the St. Law- 
rence project now come forth with the pro- 
posal that its construction is necessary to 
provide a secure route for steamships to 
bring in only 10,000,000 tons annually of 
iron ore from the Labrador-Quebec area 
as compared with our annual need of 100,- 
000,000 tons.” 

The need for Labrador ores is based on the 
argument that such ores are indispensable 
to our own national security and defense 
because of an impending shortage of do- 
mestic high-grade ore principally from the 
Mesabi Range in Minnesota. 

While there have been conflicting state- 
ments regarding the remaining deposits of 
ore in the Mesabi Range, the facts reveal 
that from 1917 to 1948 for every 12 tons of 
ore shipped, 7 tons of ore were added to the 
ore reserves of the Nation. 

In the postwar period 1946-49, for every 
seven tons of high-grade ore mined, six tons 
were added to the reserves. In addition to 
this high-grade ore, huge deposits of taco- 
nite—a lower-grade ore—have been located 
in Minnesota. 

According to my colleague, Congressman 
BLaTNIK, he stated on February 22, 1951, be- 
fore a congressional committee that “Taco- 
nite concentrate will compete favorably with 
direct-shipment open-pit ore.” 

In addition to the high- and low-grade 
ore reserves of the Mesabi Range, there exists 
on the north shore of Lake Superior at a site 
known as Steep Rock Lake, in Ontario, a 
source of high-grade ore that, according to 
the United States Bureau of Mines, may 
amount to no less than 1,000,000,000 tons. 
Transportation for this ore deposit is al- 
ready available by utilizing existing railroad 
facilities from Steep Rock Lake to Port Ar- 
thur, where iron-ore vessels now plying the 
Great Lakes can carry it to its destination. 

In addition to iron-ore deposits in Minne- 
sota, both high and low grade, and the de- 
posits in Ontario, we cannot ignore the huge 
deposits of ore in Venezuela and Chile that 
have started to arrive in this country this 
week. Today we have four principal sources 
of iron ore, all of them developed in the 
spirit of free enterprise with adequate trans- 
portation facilities available to transport the 
ore to the mills. ‘ 

Back of the argument that the St. Law- 
rence seaway is necessary to transport ore 








from the Labrador-Quebec area is the fact 
that a half dozen Midwest steel companies 
are promoting the Labrador-Quebec project 
and they see in the St. Lawrence seaway the 
opportunity to subsidize the transportation 
costs of bringing the ore to market. Such a 
subsidy would affect the price of Labrador- 
Quebec ore and put it in competition with 
ore from other sources. In other words, six 
Midwest steel companies have invested in the 
Labrador-Quebec project and they are asking 
the American people, now burdened with 
high taxes, to finance the St. Lawrence sea- 
way so that they can get cheaper transpor- 
tation rates. 

While these Midwest steel companies are 
feathering their own nests by asking for a 
subsidy from the American taxpayers, very 
little is being said of the over-all cost of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. We 
are being told that it is only going to cost 
the American taxpayers a half billion dollars, 
but let me leave this thought with you: 
Should the steam shovels start digging the 
St. Lawrence seaway, there will be American 
tax dollars in every bucketful of earth, for 
this project, plus the necessary deepening of 
lake harbors and defending it, is expected to 
cost better than a billion dollars, with two- 
thirds of it to be sweated out of American 
taxpayers. 

Worse still, a billion dollars is only the esti- 
mate of what the project will cost. Bonne- 
ville Dam cost nearly twice as much as esti- 
mated; the Suez Canal cost 244 times, and 
the Chicago drainage canal 344 times as 
much as the engineer estimated. The origi- 
nal estimate of the Panama Canal was 
$160,000,000 dollars, but the total cost 
amounted to $375,000,000. 

Finally the St. Lawrence seaway would cost 
annually millions more of tax dollars to op- 
erate and maintain it. So let’s add it up— 
thousands of Americans would lose their jobs 
and the rest of us would face lifelong taxes 
that would reduce our already dwindling pur- 
chasing power due to high living costs. 

The average American citizen, in my opin- 
ion, is tired of being fooled with subsidy 
schemes and with high taxes. He will cer- 
tainly be fooled if the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project should ever become a 
reality. 





Our Best Air Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, Thursday 





evening’s Washington Star carried an 


editorial which said, in part: 


It is reassuring to hear from Air Force Sec- 
retary Thomas K. Finletter that the radar 
screen being built around the continental 
United States will be completed this year 
and that an effective Alaskan network will 
be operating in 1952. 


Mr. Speaker, the Air Force is to be 
congratulated on the rapidity with 
which they are completing the radar 
network and fence around the country, 
and particularly in getting the men 
trained and fitted to run its complex 
operation. 

When one speaks of a radar outfit, it 
brings to mind some sort of light struc- 
tural steel or other metal, mobile, radio- 
like tower surmounted by a scanning de- 
vice. That description, however, does 
not apply to the radar system used now 
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to discover planes traveling in the strat- 
osphere and at supersonic speeds. The 
fact is that one single type of radar oper- 
ating in the air defenses of this country 
now employs 1,300 different types and 
sizes of electronic tubes, weighs nearly 
250 tons, and requires actual adjust- 
ments of its working parts down to one- 
thousandth of a microsecond, or, to ex- 
press it another way, it is built to meas- 
ure time and operate within a trillionth 
part of one second. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of nothing that 
could more clearly exhibit the degree 
of technical training and _ scientific 
abilities necessary to the operation of 
our Air Force than does this one-tril- 
lionth part of a second which enters 
into mathematical calculations that 
must be made in order to bring down 
enemy-operated airplanes through the 
use of a modern system of radar detec- 
tion and range-finding. 

The man in the Air Force uniform 
today must certainly have a basic edu- 
cation in many fields of science, and, 
in addition thereto, is being sent through 
highly specialized training schools in 
order to fight the costly, modern, scien- 
tific type of warfare that has evolved 
in these last two decades. 

The Evening Star’s editorial writer 
aptly observed: 

Our best security against atomic attack 
from the sky is the development of retalia- 
tory power formidable enough to make the 
Kremlin realize that it cannot hit at us 
without instantaneously exposing Russia to 
far more terrible counteraction. We are 
capable of that right now. 


Mr. Speaker, it is because of that 
capability that the advocates of air 
power make so much sense; because 
the Russians know full well that air 
power is the only thing within our bag 
of tricks that can bring destruction to 
the heart of their Russian homeland, if 
ever she should give cause for general 
all-out global warfare. 

It is the timeliness of this article, when 
we are concerned with the drafting of 
our youth, that causes me to direct this 
article to the attention of my colleagues. 

In order that all may read the same, 
I ask the unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues to extend my remarks and in- 
clude in the Recorp this editorial clipped 
from the Evening Star of last Thursday, 
March 8. 

This reads as follows: 


Our Best Air SECURITY 


It is reassuring to hear from Air Force 
Secretary Thomas K. Finletter that the radar 
screen being built around the continental 
United States will be completed this year 
and that an effective Alaskan network will be 
operating in 1952. This means that the 
Nation will be in a much better position 
than it has been to cope with possible atomic 
bombing. But there is no reason for com- 
placency. The simple but grim fact is that 
our country, if war comes, will almost cer- 
tainly suffer from such attacks regardless of 
the elaborateness of our defenses. 

Thus, although of vital importance, our 
radar screen can do no more than give an 
advance warning—a matter of minutes, not 
hours—of the approach of enemy bombers. 
After that, interceptor planes, antiaircraft 
artillery, and supersonic ground-to-air 
guided missiles (still in the process of de- 
velopment) would have to be depended upon 
to head off and destroy the attackers. Given 
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enough such planes, artillery, and missiles, 
a heavy toll could be exacted of the enemy, 
but the chances are that many of the attack- 
ing craft would still reach their targets. In- 
deed, in the judgment of General Vanden- 
berg—our Air Force Chief of Staff—we must 
base our calculations on the assumption 
that as much as 75 percent would be able to 
get through to our cities despite the best 
kind of radar screen and over-all defensive 
system that we can set up in the years 
immediately ahead. 

But the same holds true for the Soviet 
Union. If its bombers struck at us, it would 
be at least equally vulnerable. In the last 
analysis, therefore, our best security against 
atomic attack from the sky is the develop- 
ment of retaliatory power formidable enough 
to make the Kremlin realize that it cannot 
hit at us without instantaneously exposing 
Russia to far more terrible counteraction. 
We are capable of that right now. In fact, 
as Dr. Vannevar Bush has just asserted, there 
is no question, as matters stand today, that 
we could literally destroy that country with 
our strategic Air Force. That is one of the 
key reasons why we can still hope to prevent 
another world war—a hope that will grow 
steadily stronger, as Dr. Bush has said, if our 
aerial might is supplemented with good de- 
fensive ground forces in Western Europe. 





Statement of Brig. Gen. E. A. Evans, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association, Before the House Armed 
Services Committee, February 28, 1951, 
Regarding H. R. 2811, Providing for 
Universal Military Service and Train- 
ing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I sub- 
mit herewith the following statement by 
Brig. Gen. E. A. Evans, executive direc- 
tor of the Reserve Officers’ Association, 
before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, February 28, 1951, regarding 
H. R. 2811, providing for universal mili- 
tary service and training: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the Reserve Officers’ Association 
deeply appreciates the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before your committee in connec- 
tion with the proposed legislation affecting 
the utilization of manpower. 

The Reserve Officers’ Association has con- 
sistently, year after year, maintained its be- 
lief in a system of universal military train- 
ing. We have also consistently held to the 
type of military organization for this Na- 
tion which was enunciated by Gen. George 
C. Marshall in a circular published under 
his name on August 25, 1944, at which time 
he was Chief of Staff of the Army. In this 
circular, General Marshall directed that the 
plans for a postwar peace establishment be 
“based upon the conception of a profes- 
sional peace establishment (no larger than 
necessary to meet normal peacetime require- 
ments) to be reinforced in time of emer- 
gency by organized units drawn from a citi- 
zen army reserve, effectively organized for 
this purpose in time of peace; with full op- 
portunity for competent citizen soldiers to 
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acquire practical experience through tempo- 
rary active service and to rise by successive 
steps to any rank for which they can defi- 
nitely qualify.” 

General Marshall stated in this circular 
that this was the type of military institu- 
tion which President Washington proposed 
to the First Congress as one of the essential 
foundations of the new American Republic. 

In order to effectively create this type of 
military institution, and in order that a 
proper level of security may be maintained 
under present world conditions, it is essen- 
tial that there be a system evolved whereby 
young men of the Nation are given a thor- 
ough basic training and then assigned to the 
reserve components of the several services, 
Such a plan is provided in the bill now un- 
der consideration by this committee. 

In reference to the bill now before you, 
namely, H. R. 2811, and with specific refer- 
ence to the National Security Training Com- 
mission, we note that a change has been 
made from the concept of the commission 
in previous UMT bills in that the commission 
is placed on a per diem basis rather than on 
a full-time basis. Inasmuch as it is felt 
that the importance of this commission is 
such that it will require the full-time serv- 
ices of its members, we suggest that the per 
diem plan be deleted and that members be 
selected on a full-time basis. 

We note several deletions in the paragraph 
referring to the power given to the National 
Selective Training Commission, and strongly 
suggest that the wording of the Senate bill 
be used. H. R. 2811, for instance, states 
that “The National Security Training Com- 
mission is subject to the direction of the 
President and will establish policies with re- 


spect to the conduct of initial military train- - 


ing of members of the National Security 
Training Corps.” We suggest the wording of 
the Senate bill which directs the National 
Security Training Commission to establish 
such policies and standards, etc., etc. The 
Senate version has these additional words 
which we strongly recommend be placed in 
H. R. 2811: “Establish such policies and 
standards * * * as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this act, and shall, 
subject to the direction of the President, 
designate the Federal departments and 
agencies to carry out such training in ac- 
cordance with the policies and standards of 
the Commission.” 

We are somewhat concerned in connecticn 
with the follow-through of an individual's 
service in the Reserve components after he 
has completed training, or has completed 
training and active duty service. The Re- 
serve components are supposed to receive en- 
listed men today who have completed a 
l-year enlistment, but these men are cer- 
tainly not in evidence, and I have no doubt 
but that the reason they are not available 
to us is because there is no method of fol- 
lowing them up to see that they carry out 
their obligation. This suggestion has been 
made—and we think it worthy of considera- 
tion—and that is that once an individual has 
completed his training, or training and serv- 
ice, and has become available for assignment 
to the Reserve components, that he be re- 
ported to his local board upon release from 
the service, and that the local board be 
charged with the keeping of records that 
would indicate whether the individual is or 
is not carrying out his obligations under the 
law. We are also concerned in reference to 
the possible penalty clause which would 
make the individual subject to the penalty 
as set forth in the present Selective Service 
Act in the event he fails to carry out his 
obligation to serve his total number of years 
in the Reserve components. If the present 
penalty clause does not cover this portion 
of his obligation, then we strongly recom- 
mend that the wording be changed to make 
it apply. 

We have no particular quarrel in reference 
to the age when young men will be drafted, 
or with the period of time required for pres- 


ent-day service. We feel that this is a policy 
matter that can best be determined by the 
Congress of the United States based upon 
the over-all manpower needs of the Nation. 

You can readily see from my previous re- 
marks that we are in agreement with the 
basic concept of the proposed bill. We are 
concerned, however, with the fact that it 
appears to be necessary to maintain an active 
duty force of approximately 3,500,000. 

We have no means of determining, and 
we must therefore accept the fact that an 
active duty strength of approximately 3,500,- 
000 is required under present world condi- 
tions. But we do become alarmed when 
we listen to statements made by members 
of the Defense Department that this strength 
may have to be maintained for many years 
to come. This country cannot possibly 
stand the tremendous continued cost of 
maintaining large active duty forces year 
after year after year. We can think of 
nothing that Soviet Russia would like better 
than to have us wreck ourselves econom- 
ically. If it is necessary to maintain a se- 
curity level as represented by the 3,500,000 
active duty force, we contend that it is pos- 
sible to accomplish this security level by 
building up the effectiveness of the Reserve 
components to a point that would soon allow 
a substantial reduction of the active duty 
forces. The cost of maintaining an active 


duty force is probably 10 times greater than” 


that of maintaining a similar force in the 
Reserve components, and obviously any shift- 
ing of the security load from the active 
duty forces to the Reserve components would 
bring about substantial savings to the tax- 
payers of this Nation. 

The terms of the proposed bill, taken to- 
gether with the statement of Pentagon wit- 
nesses appearing before the Congress, indi- 
cate that it is the intention of eventually 
building up the effectiveness of the Reserve 
components. But this cannot start until in- 
dividuals who are drafted will have com- 
pleted their service and will have been trans- 
ferred into the Reserve components. This 
means then, in general terms, that it will 
be approximately 2 years before any sub- 
stantial amount of strength is added to the 
Reserve components. 

Why is it necessary to wait these 2 years 
in order to start building up the effectiveness 
of the Reserve components? If we wait for 
2 years to start, it will certairily be a year or 
more beyond that time before we can begin 
thinking in terms of reducing the active- 
duty forces and still maintain the required 
security level to meet world conditions. 
Every year that we wait in starting to build 
up the effectiveness of the Reserve compo- 
nents costs this country $35,000,000,000. We 
would like to see the start made now—not 2 
years hence, It is true that there is a pro- 
vision in the bill which would allow individ- 
uals to be released from service in order to 
accept enlistments in the Reserve compo- 
nents, but nowhere do we find this enun- 
ciated as a policy which would be put into 
effect without delay. It may well be that 
this is a contemplated, but I again repeat 
that there appears to be too much emphasis 
upon maintaining and supporting this tre- 
mendous peacetime establishment over 
many years to come, rather than a maximum 
effort to work out a plan of maintaining a 
security level by the utilization of effcctive 
Reserve components now in order that this 
country and the people of this Nation will 
not be burdened with overpowering taxes. 

We in the Reserve Officers Association 
much prefer to accept into the Reserves only 
those men who had received a basic training. 
This is the only way in which the Reserves 
can be made truly effective. We had hoped 
that it might be possible to create a plan 
whereby a certain percentage of the individ- 
uals who were drafted and who had been 
given their basic training could be released 
to the Reserve component units, thereby 
eliminating the 2-year wait. 
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Under present conditions, with a substan- 
tial proportion of the Reserve components 
on active duty and making up a fair share of 
the 3,500,000 active-duty force, we find our- 
selves in the position for the next year and 
a half to 2 years of having substantially de- 
pleted our Reserve forces, We feel rather 
strongly that during this period of time, 
when the Reserve forces are being utilized in 
building up the active-duty force, that when 
units are ordered to active duty they should 
be replaced in number, consistent, of course, 
with over-all mobilization requirements. 
Officers exist in the Volunteer Reserve that 
could be utilized for this purpose, and if 
some plan could be worked out that would 
start assigning men to Reserve components 
immediately after basic training was com- 
pleted, such a plan would be possible. It is 
realized that this would require the draft- 
ing of additional men in this first 2-year 
period, but if the situation is serious enough 
to call for the maintenance of this size active- 
duty force, then it certainly must be serious 
enough to make us consider without delay 
the raising of the present effectiveness of 
our Reserve components, be they National 
Guard or the Reserves of the several services. 

We are not taken into the confidence of 
the Department of Defense or the Depart- 
ments of Army, Navy, and Air, in connection 
with the over-all considerations that would 
prompt the creating of a large active duty 
force for an indeterminate number of years. 
We are therefore unable to dispute the wis- 
dom of sucha move. We cannot then in good 
conscience advise against the passage of the 
bill under consideration, as it is a basic bill 
and does provide the means whereby those 
things which we feel should be done could 
be done. What we are concerned about, and 
what we feel sure must be in the minds of 
many of you, as well as people throughout 
this Nation, is the fact that there appears 
to be no direct evidence that the military 
are bending every possible effort to develop 
Ways and means whereby a security level 
may be maintained by immediately building 
up the present effectiveness of the Reserve 
components, thereby making it possible to 
consider reducing the large contemplated 
active-duty force. 

For years the Reserve Officers’ Association 
has been very much concerned with the lack 
of proper implementation of Reserve pro- 
grams of the several services, because these 
programs, with few exceptions, have not 
created effective Reserve component forces. 
New plans will soon be forthcoming from 
the Department of Defense which should 
present a more effectual picture than has 
existed in the past. These plans, however, 
must still be properly implemented, and we 
feel certain that you gentlemen of the House 
Armed Services Committee feel as keenly as 
we do about the necessity of such a proper 
implementation and will therefore take 
such steps as may be within your power to 
see that it is done. 

On behalf of the Reserve officers of the 
Army, Navy, Air, Marines, and Coast Guard, 
I thank you for allowing us to present our 
views. 


“Why Our Country Is Great” and “The 
Challenge That Confronts Us”—By A. 
M. Piper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. A. M. 


Piper, editor of the Council Bluffs Non- 
pareil, Council Bluffs, Iowa, has been 
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known far and wide over a period of 
many years for his down to earth, clear 
concept of our God-given American 
way of life, what has made America 
great, and what needs be done to keep 
it blessed in greatness, goodness, and 
freedom. The Freedom Foundation of 
Valley Forge on March 4 awarded a well- 
deserved certificate of merit to Mr. 
Piper on two of his editorials which ap- 
peared in the Council Bluffs Nonpareil 
on August 6 and October 9, 1950, and 
which I here insert, along with my sin- 
cere congratulations to my good friend, 
Mr. A. M. Piper, for his good works. 


[From the Council Bluffs Nonpareil of 
August 6, 1950] 


THE CHALLENGE THaT CONFRONTS Us 


“It is a great time to be alive,” Harry 
Emerson Fosdick declared in a sermon during 
the First World War. 

A majority of Americans agreed with him, 
They were confronted with a challenge 
which called for the best that was in them, 
and they met it in a spirit of sacrifice. 

There were exceptions, of course, but most 
people were ready and willing to consecrate 
their all to God and country. Few grumbled 
or complained. Nearly everybody was en- 
thuriastic, confident, ready to volunteer for 
service. 

In times of crisis people are driven to 
prayer, the power line that connects with 
the wisdom and powers of the Infinite. 

It was so during both of our world wars, 
and it will be so again if we are dragged into 
a third. 

But the American people no longer have 
the enthusiasm and confidence with which 
they were imbued in 1917 and 1918. 

There is a feeling that we have been be- 
trayed, that we have lost our way in the quest 
for peace. More and more people are won- 
dering why God permits such terrible things 
to happen in His world. 

When we stop to think we are *onstrained 
to admit that God is not to blame, that as 
free moral agents, we are responsible for the 
evil as well as the good in human relations 

But this realization does not solve our 
problems. Instead, it leaves most people 
more confused than ever. So many great 
plans have been formulated to make the 
world better and so many have failed that 
discouragement is widespread. We are in- 
elined to throw up our hands and say, 
“What's the use?” 

Such an attitude gives the enemies of 
Christianity their great opportunity. A 
Communist is reported to have said: “Yes, 
you have your Christ but we shall win in 
the end because we are putting in all we have 
and are willing to sacrifice. You who call 
yourselves Christians are no longer willing 
to do so.” 

Our Nation became great because so many 
Americans had faith in God and were wil'ing 
to back up their faith with sacrifices. 

In war and in peace they put their coun- 
try ahead of everything except their God. 

We have lost some of the religion and some 
of the patriotism that inspired our forefath- 
ers to build the Nation in which we live. 

But it is not too late to correct our mis- 
takes and overcome our shortcomings. If 
we put God and country ahead of our own 
selfish interests, the opportunities that have 
been ours will be available to those who 
come after us. 


|From the Council Bluffs Nonpareil of 
October 9, 1950] 
Wuy Ovr Country Is Great 

If the United States is to maintain lead- 
ership in the battle to preserve a free world, 
we must regain our belief in our immortal 
destiny, the Right Reverend Austin Pardue, 
bishop cf Pittsburgh, said recently, 


The materialism of our generation, he de- 
clared, is bringing about the destruction of 
our most powerful motive force. The best re- 
mining forces in America today are those 
inspired by the faith of our fathers. 

There is a popular notion that the United 
States has become rich solely because with 
the great national resources available, we 
couldn't help it. 

If that were true, many other countries 
rich in natural resources, would be further 
along than we are. 

America is great because something dif- 
ferent took place in our country. 

The founders of our Republic, as a peo- 
ple, were convinced that they came to this 
country because God led them here. They 
put their faith in the Christian idea that 
man, under God, should be his own master. 

They maintained that he is endowed by 
his Creator with certain inalienable rights. 
The securing of these rights is what they 
meant by freedom. 

The church and the social order were 
not set against each other in the United 
States. To the contrary, the social order 
was fashioned to express the belief, preached 
by the church, of man’s importance and 
his unlimited capacities. 

Our forefathers had the one quality most 
necessary for the upbuilding and preserva- 
tion of a nation—a belief that they were 
part of God's plan and that nothing could 
overcome their destiny. 

They prayed with an utter simplicity of 
faith and never doubted that God would 
see them through their apparently uncon- 
querable difficulties. 

He d‘d.- A Constitution was adopted which 
gave us the best Government in the world. 
Then came prosperity unparelleled in the 
history of the world. 

The economic promise of our resources has 
been realized because free men, in our free 
system, have develuped them. Our eco- 
nomic prosperity is not merely a vindication 
of our system. It is a vindication of Chris- 
tianity. 

The trouble with us today is that trust 
in education and in material prosperity is 
taking the place of trust in God. That is 
why we are bewildered and confused as we 
move from one crisis to another. 

If we are to maintain our leadership in 
the world, if our Nation is to endure, Bishop 
Pardue asserted, three basic beliefs must be 
preached and practiced: 

“That God Himself destined this Nation 
to provide a way of life that would give 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 
That the Bible is the revealed word of God 
and that his supernatural power is with 
us. That each of us is immortal and that 
we must face a day of judgment when we 
shall be required to make adjustments of 
the suffering we have caused or idly stood 
by and permitted.” 

Our forefathers held these beliefs and 
practiced them. We must follow their ex- 
ample’ if we expect to preserve the way c: 
life we enjoy, and pass it on to our chil- 
dren. 


Total Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the current issue of United States News 
and World Report there is an article 
that deserves the widest possible circula- 
tion. The article is entitled “The Grow- 
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ing United States Air Force” and is an 
interview with Hon. Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, Secretary of the Air Force. The 
article impressed me because I find Mr. 
Finletter’s point of view to be quite simi- 
lar to my own. What Secretary Fin- 
letter believes in primarily is air power— 
and in his own words “this includes the 
carrier air and the Marine air as well 
as the Air Force.” 

Secretary Finletter’s answers to the 
questions put to him by the representa- 
tive of United States News and World 
Reporét are as revealing of the Secretary 
as of the state of the Air Force. Secre- 
tary Finletter is no narrow-minded par- 
tisan of one service or one kind of air 
power. In answer to a query about car- 
rier air and the Navy, Secretary Fin- 
letter made it crystal clear that in his 
opinion carrier air must remain in the 
Navy. “I think,” he said to his ques- 
tioner, “that what you are intimating is 
a one-service, one-uniform setup, and I 
should personally regret that, because I 
think the specialization function and the 
morale factor and all that is absolutely 
essential, to say nothing of the effective- 
ness of effort. It looks awfully nice on 
paper, one service, but I’m not for it.” 

It is equally apparent that Secretary 
Finletter believes in total air power, 
though he places emphasis on strategic 
air power because it is through strategic 
air power that the atom bomb can be 
used to strike at the enemy’s heart. Sec- 
retary Finletter’s remarks about stra- 
tegic air represent the core of his inter- 
view, and furnish the truest measure of 
the man. Of this violent and destruc- 
tive weapon he says: 

Politically, strategic air is the thing which 
has the real possibility * * * of mak- 
ing an enemy think before he hits us, and 
thereby of giving us a breathing spell by 
which we may be able to work out some way 
of not destroying ourselves in a third world 
war. That's the political side of the thing, 
and I want to emphasize that very strongly. 

Its a peculiar business, gentlemen, to be 
spending your time working with such a 
horribly destructive operation, and I can’t 
tell you how destructive it can be both ways. 
But the only thing that makes it bearable 
is the fact that it may be the one thing 
which will take this terribly serious inter- 
national situation that we have, and pro- 
vide the stimulus which may make men really 
get together and use their brains and not 
destroy each other. 


Mr. Speaker, I think Secretary Fin- 
letter appreciates, as do other responsi- 
ble leaders, that air power must grow 
apace with the Army and Navy and in 
partnership with the Army and Navy. 
It is most encouraging to find the evi- 
dence provided by this article of the 
leadership Secretary Finletter is bring- 
ing to the solution of the problems of the 
Air Force. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the article, the 
Growing Air Force, by Hon. Thomas K. 
Finletter, from the March 2, 1951, issue 
of United States News and World Report. 

The article is as follows: 

THe GROWING UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
(An interview with Thomas K. Finletter, 
Secretary of the Air Force) 

Question. What kind of job, Mr. Secretary, 
has the Air Force done in Korea? 

Answer. I would much prefer to answer 
in terms of air power, and to talk about what 
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the Navy and the Marine cir did as well as 
what the Air Force did. But I will answer it 
strictly on the Air Force, since that’s the way 
the question was put. 

What did we have in the Korean area when 
the North Koreans attacked? We had a lot of 
planes whose purpose was to defend the 
island of Japan against attack, and specifi- 
cally against airborne attack. They were 
therefore interceptor planes, calculated for 
air defense. The same tuing, by the way, was 
true of the Army troops. These ground 
troops were troops of occupation—they 
weren't intended fom a campaign in Korea. 
The airplanes of the Air Force were the 
F-80's, which is an interceptor, and World 
War II F-51’s, which are very good piston- 
engine fighters. The result had to be an 
improvisation. So that’s the first point 
which was difficult. 

Now the second point vas favorable, and 
that was chance—that there wasn’t any ef- 
fective air enemy opposition so we didn't 
have to worry too much about air superi- 
ority—there wasn’t any major problem. The 
severity of the ground attack against us in 
the early days was such that almost the 
entire Air Force effort went into close support 
of the Ground Forces. Army leaders have 
had the highest praise for what was done 
in this connection. After a visit to Korea in 
September, General Collins (Army Chief of 
Staff) said: “Like the Army, the Air Force 
had to switch from peace to wartime opera- 
tion overnight. Gen. Walton Walker testi- 
fies that, but for what the fliers did those 
first few days, we would have lost Korea.” 

Question. Was the job of interdiction rea- 
sonably well done? 

Answer. We sent out a commission to Ko- 
rea under President Stearns of the Univer- 
sity of Denver and asked him to look into 
the thing, and all I can tell you is that the 
answer that we got back from him seemed 
to indicate that on the whole there was a 
good job done. I may tell you that his re- 
port said more than that. His report said 
there was an extremely good job done. But 
I would limit myself for the present to the 
proposition that the job was well done. 

The question arises: Why then didn’t the 
air stop the North Koreans com letely and 
the Chinese completely? To which the an- 
swer is, gentlemen, that probably not even a 
100-percent perfect job of interdiction can do 
that, immediately—the efforts are cumula- 
tive. You can’t expect the air to prevent 
absolutely everything from getting to the 
front lines. 

Question. But an awful lot did get 
through? 

Answer. Comparatively little. When you 
stop to think of it, if you meet someone who 
claims that the air can vrohibit everything 
from getting through, then you're talking to 
the uninformed, because it is just about im- 
possible. How can you possibly expect to 
stop people infiltrating at night down 
through rice-paddy country? 

Question. You might stop their rail- 
roads—— 

Answer. Well, we did knock the dickens 
out of the railroads—but, even with that, you 
can't stop every single piece of line. They 
would run the track up to a certain point, 
we'd knock out the bridge and then they 
would carry the things on coolies across the 
place—you can’t knock all that out. All I 
can tell you is that anybody who expects the 
air—and I'm going now to shift from the Air 
Force to air power—anybody who expects air 
power—and this includes the carrier air and 
Marine air as well as the Air Force—to be able 
to stop everything from getting to the front 
line is simply posing an impossible problem. 
Nobody ever supposed any such thing could 
be done, and the question is unanswerable 
because it isn’t within the framework of 
common sense. 

Now, as far as the close-support job goes, 
it’s a highly technical question. I can tell 
you that a good job was done on close sup- 


port under the circumstances, and with the 
number of planes available. 

Question. But isn’t it said that the Army 
and the Air Force haven't been working 
together? 

Answer. I don’t agree with that <t all, 
Perhaps, initially, there was something to be 
asked. After all, how could you expect the 
Army and Air Force, trained for defensive 
work against invasion of Japan, to have 
trained together for a job that they never 
were expected to do? Today, however, sup- 
port of Ground Forces by the Air Force has 
been—in General Vandenberg’s (Air Force 
Chief of Staff) words—‘magnificent.” 

Question. But weren't the Marines pretty 
well trained? 

Answer. Well, of ccurse the Marines were 
trained because they were trained for that 
kind of job. 

Question. Why couldn’t the Army have 
been trained? 

Answer. Because this was a force which 
was out there for primarily a different 
purpose. 

Question. But isn’t it being assumed that 
they should have been out practicing—that 
they shouldn't have been idle—— 

Answer. General MacArthur had them 
there as occupational troops and they were 
performing occupational duties. However, 
there was some joint training. 

Question It sounds like the official answer, 
doesn’t it? 

Answer. I’m not giving the official answer— 
I'm just talking about this thing sensibly. 
I am perfectly willing to examine any pos- 
sible complaint. And maybe these troops 
and air which were intended to be inter- 
ceptors should have been trained more as 
close-support fighters—I don’t know. 


CHINESE AS BETTER TARGETS 


Question. But doesn’t it look now as if 
they are working out well? In the last few 
weeks haven't they been devastating the 
enemy, apparently—— 

Answer. I think that’s for another reason. 
I think what’s happened is that the Chinese 
lines of communication have gotten extend- 
ed—interdiction is really showing its effect— 
and they weren’t as adept—the Chinese 
weren't—at fighting in the hills as the North 
Koreans were, and they’ve been better 

ts. 

Question. But there has been improve- 
ment? 

Answer. Yes, they have improved, but— 
of course they’ve improved in the course of 
battle. But I don’t’ want to give the im- 
pression that this problem is anywhere near 
solved as a general matter—it isn’t. 

Question. The Air Force and the Army 
are working closely together? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. They are two different services 
and yet they are integrated in that field? 

Answer. Well, they are certainly doing 
their best to work together. 

Question. And is there no feeling between 
the services that would keep them from 
working together? 

Answer. No, on the contrary—I really 
think it’s just the opposite. I can only re- 
port on what I’ve seen, 


EMPHASIS ON TACTICAL AIR 


Question. Could you tell us how the tacti- 
cal air would work as it’s being revised? 

Answer. Well, the tactical air command is 
one f three Air Force commands out in 
front. 

Question. On the ground, how would it 
tend to improve the efficiency? 

Answer. Well, it would—you mean how 
would it operate in the training? 

Question. How would it change the present 
system by setting up a separate command— 
what would the practical results be? 

Answer. Oh, the only effect is to place more 


emphasis on tactical air by making it a 
major command, which we did last December, 
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Question. Operations in the field are not 
affected, then? 

Answer. Not in the slightest. 

Question. Would it be a good idea to put 
the Marine tactical air force under this com- 
mand—just have one tactical air force? 

Answer. I don’t think so. It seems to me 
that the Marines are a separate unit with a 
separate function, which is a rather spe- 
cialized one, and the thing has worked ex- 
tremely well when you look at the history 
and record of the Marines. I don't see why, 
when something has worked as well as that, 
that you don't leave it alone. Now the 
Marine operation is one which is to a large 
extent amphibious in its nature, and it’s a 
unitary operation. It assumes that the air 
superiority is there, presumably from the 
carriers. And the Marines are a specialized 
operation which has demonstrated its suc- 
cess with a magnificent record. 

Question. Why wouldn't it be a good idea 
for the Army to have its tactical air right 
along with groun troops in the Army rather 
than the Air Force? 

Answer. That is the situation which exist- 
ed up to the time of the Kasserine Pass, if 
you will remember. And it’s a conceivable 
way of operating, but it has this one diffi- 
culty, and that is that it doesn’t provide for 
a unified control over the fighter planes 
available so that they can get the command 
of the air. 

Because if you, say, have allocated one 
group for a division, and you have, let’s say, 
10 divisions at any one point—that. would be 
very good for the close-support function. 
But it wouldn’t work for the interdiction 
function, because the interdiction targets 
might no‘ be right in front and nicely dis- 
tributed along the line. And it would be ex- 
tremely bad for the air-superiority function, 
because all the enemy would have to do 
would be to come in and knock one of our 
groups off at one end and then switch all its 
power over and knock one off on the other 
end. 

And that is a theory which I don’t think 
anybody seriously advocates any more, be- 
cause that would almost insure air supe- 
riority ‘to the enemy, and of course, as you 
know, that is the situation which was such a 
failure at the Kasserine Pass and was changed 
by General Eisenhower thereafter. I have 
never heard anybody suggest it since. 


JET FIGHTER-BOMBER IN KOREA 


Question. Does the Air Force now have 
fighter-bombers or other tactical units in 
Korea? 

Answer. Yes; we have the F-84, which is a 
fighter-bomber, and it’s got good range and 
good attacking power, and it has been doing 
quite well out there. 

Question. And that is a jet? 

Answer. That’s a jet. 

Question The British keep insisting that 
our jets aren’t as good as the Russians’, Is 
there any basis for that?” 

Answer. Do the British say that? 

Question. Didn't some British magazine 
say that? 

Answer. The facts are, I think, that you 
are speaking of the MIG-15, which is the only 
Red jet plane which has been used in Korea, 
and it is superior in speed to our F-80, our 
oldest operational jet. But it is not superior 
to our F-86, and, of course, it’s a different 
kind of plane from our F-84. The MIG-15 is 
an interceptor, and our F-84 is a fighter- 
bomber, and they are different kinds of 
planes. I am not too worried about rumors 
that their jets are superior. I do think, 
however, it is worth while pointing out that 
the MIG-15 is an extremely good plane, and 
I think it ought to be a lesson to us to stop 
this theory that nobody else can do these 
things except us. 

Question. Is that Red jet a model of a 
British plane? 

Answer. Oh, no. 
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Question Do the MIG-15’s all have Chi- 
nese pilots? 

Answer. That we don’t know. 

Question. How good are the MIG pilots, 
would you say? 

Answer. From the people I've asked, the 
general answer is that they are extremely 
good fliers, and the news we've had from 
Korea, in general, has been that they were 
excellent fiiers—fiy well in formation, get 
off the ground well, scramble well and in 
general there is a respect on the part of 
our people for their performance. 

Question. Do you foresee a time when we 
will need two sets of fighters, one for in- 
terception and one for ground support? 

Answer. That might very well be if re- 
sources were unlimited. That’s what you 
do have, in a sense, in one part of our air 
power. The Navy's carrier air is the air 
which does get control of the air, presumably, 
and the close support, Marine air is the 
one which does the close support. To a 
certain extent there you do have that spe- 
cialization of function. And a very good 
thing it is for that operation. 

Question. Does the Air Force now accept 
the need for carriers? 

Answer. They have never contested it. 

Question. Wasn’t there some argument 
about it? 

Answer. No. 

Question. The Air Force never did raise 
that? 

Answer. No; not that I know of. I think 
what you are referring to is the question 
as to who should carry on the strategic air— 
the B-36 investigation some time ago. But 
our position on that is quite simple—and 
that is that matters of interservice rivalry 
(which, incidentally, is a very good thing— 
it keeps everybody on their toes) must not 
be allowed to interfere with what is the best 
for the over-all effort. And our attitude is 
that in the strategic air we have the main 
responsibility pinned on us, but, to the 
extent that the carrier air can participate 
in that, obviously, we are all for it, because 
we want the maximum cffort—quick and 
effective. 

Question. So if carriers could carry planes 
that would deliver the atom bomb, there 
would be a place for them? 

Answer. That’s right. 

Question. Should it be under the over-all 
direction of some higher command? 

Answer. I hadn’t thought about the com- 
mand question, but I don’t see any reason 
why the two services can’t operate side by 
side. 

NEED FOR CARRIERS 


Question. Should carrier air remain under 
the Navy or is there any feeling that it 
should be—that all of our air should be— 
under one command? 

Answer. I don’t think so. It would seem 
to me that you've got to have the carrier 
air in the Navy. 

I think that what you are intimating is 
@ one-service, one-uniform set-up, and I 
should personally regret that, because I 
think the specialization function and the 
morale factor and all that is absolutely 
essential, to say nothing of the effectiveness 
of effort. It looks awfully nice on paper, 
one service, but I’m not for it. 

Question. There is no question that the 
Navy can carry the atom ovumb? 

Answer. I’m sure they can. 

Question. You told us, Mr. Secretary, about 
the planes for interception. Can you tell us 
what the principal fighter types will be this 
time for escort of the bombers? 

Answer. Well, for any escort operation we 
would obviously want a long-range, fast 
plane. And the F-84 is that. 

Question. And can you tell us anything 
about the range of the F-84? In other words, 
what kind of escort operations can we pro- 
vide? This was one of the great problems in 
the Second World War. Have we gotten 


longer legs for our fighter planes since the 
war? 

Answer. Yes; the fighters are getting longer 
legged all the time, and also there are re- 
fueling techniques which will add to their 
range, and other methods are being studied 
which will increase the range of the escorts. 

Question. Maybe the techniques won't be 
the same in another war. 

Answer. That’s right. 


JETS’ RANGE EXTENDED 


Question. Can we escort our bombers to 
Russia from the bases that we have? 

Answer. All I can say on that is that the 
escort problem is one that is being studied, 
and that the ranges involved now create 
difficulties which were not existent in World 
War II, and that requires new techniques, 
and we are working on those new techniques, 
and the only thing I can say so far about 
them is that the range of the modern jet 
fighter has already been extended by fuel- 
conservation techniques and other improve- 
ments. 

In this connection, I want to repeat the 
obvious fact that the jet engine is in a 
sharp evolution, unlike the airplane, which 
is a slow development. The curve of im- 
provement in jet engines is drastic—where 
‘we were talking in terms of 2,000 pounds we 
are now talking in terms of several times 
that. 

Question. Can the F-84 be used as escort 
for, say, B-36’s, which must be considerably 
slower? 

Answer. Oh, the speed factor can be taken 
care of. All these jets can slow up. 

Question. Who is going to make the jet 
engine? Is there a tendency to concentrate 
in the air industry itself, or are you attempt- 
ing to go out and create new sources? 

Answer. As you Know, the major piston 
manufacturers were so busy in World War II 
that as the jet was being developed they 
couldn’t get in on the business, so it went to 
Westinghouse and General Electric and Gen- 
eral Motors. Now, however, the jet engine is 
made generally in the engine industry. 

Question. Are you going to depend upon 
the established producers? 

Answer. In part, yes. In general, both 
for engines and for airplanes, we want to 
spread the mobilization base. 

The theory we are following is to broaden 
the base of production to: 

First, have an aircraft-production capa- 
bility for doubling production should full 
mobilization come. 

Second, get multiple sources of supply 
geographically separated and, 

Third, to take up civilian slack to reduce 
unemployment and labor dislocation. 

Question. Are you bringing new producers 
into the engine field? 

Answer. Yes. Packard, Studebaker, Chev- 
rolet, Buick, Ford, and others. 

Question. Isn’t the aircraft industry itself 
somewhat concerned? Don’t they feel that 
outsiders are getting into a business that is 
their business? 

Answer. I would like to make one point 
about that, as a matter of policy, and that 
is this: If we do, for example, take some 
item made by company A, and we ask 
them to license company B to make the 
item, we intend to see to it that product 
remains an A product—in other words, 
that the original developer of the airplane 
gets the full credit for it, that it remains his 
machine and that everything is done 
to preserve his prestige in having created 
this accepted article. 

Of course, an argument is made against 
that sometimes on the theory that the Amer- 
ican taxpayer pays for the development of 
this by A and therefore A has no pro- 
prietary right in it, and therefore that there 
is uo reason why the Government shouldn’t 
pass that right out to B and C. The 
Air Force doesn't agree with that. The Air 
Force thinks that although it is true that 
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the cost of development has been borne by 
the Government, we want to see to it that 
the fellow that really develops the machine 
gets the credit. 

Question. Woulén’t he rather expand and 
fill the whole order than see someone else 
licensed? 

Answer. That's right. And that’s where 
we run counter to him because his interests 
run counter to ours. We don’t want to 
create a condition where we can't expand 
rapidly, and we, therefore, want, as I said 
before, to have a base which is not jammed 
up with three shifts a day and hasn’t ab- 
sorbed all of its machine tools. 

Question. Will it be decentralized pretty 
much—it won't be concentrated? 

Answer. No. It will not be concentrated 
in any one place. 

Question. Are you planning to remove any 
plants from what might become a dangerous 
area? 

Answer. We have no plans on that; no, 


NO LABOR-MATERIAL DELAY 


Question. Mr. Secretary, are any of your 
projects held up now for lack of labor and 
materials? 

Answer. I know of none. 

Question. Are you expanding your pro- 
duction quite rapidly? 

Answer. Oh, yes. 

Question. Will the 50,000-plane goal be 
reacher ? 

Answer. That figure was not a figure of 
production; it was a figure of capacity. And, 
in general, the capacity to produce at that 
rate in all of the services is a feasibility, but 
only if we do what I am saying now. There 
is no present plan to produce 50,000 planes, 

Question. Are you planning on any new 

factories? 
y Answer. Under present plans, there will be 
no new factories built by the Air Force be- 
cause we have two sources which we can 
tap. The first is the existing factories doing 
other kinds of business which are not fully 
occupied, and, secondly, other factories on 
which we have a recapture clause or which 
are owned by us and are not being used. 

Question. Is your program going to force 
the automobile industry to make fewer cars 
in order to go into the airplane business? 

Answer. No; our business won't do that— 
the natural course of events may, or other 
economic factors. And if they do, we will 
take advantage of that unused capacity in 
all probability. 

Question. Do you expect any difficulty in 
manning a 95-wing air force? 

Answer. No. We do not. We expect an 
organic difficulty by reason of the very rapid 
growth of the force. The force is now being 
built up to 971,000, and the target date is 
the middle of this calendar year, which is, 
roughly speaking, 1 year ahead of the at- 
tainment of the matériel aspects of the 95- 
wing program. And that’s a tremendously 
rapid build-up, and therefore produces dif- 
ficulties, hardships, and so on. 

Question. Do you think that is going to be 
a permanent strain? 

Answer. The only thing I am sure of is that 
international conditions are not going to re- 
main static. I think that they are going to 
get worse or get better. Of course if they 
get worse that figure is going to increase 
substantially if we have to go substantially 
above that. But I think that even if con- 
ditions get better, it is not, I regret to say, 
to be anticipated that they will get so much 
better that we can afford to diminish the 
air power and the military power which we 
now have. I am inclined to think that that 
figure will be compressed a little by effi- 
ciencies, but I think that the demands will 
probably make it increase. 

Question. Is there a pilot shortage? 

Answer. No; not at the moment. In gene 
eral, we are able to keep our r°rsonnel sit- 
uation up with our matériel situation. There 
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is no problem of getting airplanes that can’t 
be flown or can’t be maintained. And what 
we are doing is: We are aiming our person- 
nel build-up toward mid-1951, and our ma- 
tériel build-up toward mid-1952. 


RAPID GROWTH AHEAD 


Question. Is the Air Force on the verge 
of a rapid growth? Are we really set to go? 

Answer. Yes; we are on the verge of a 
rapid growth. We started out the fiscal year 
with about 48 “wings” [groups] with a 
budget of around $4,000,000,000. Now we've 
got a budget of around fourteen billion. 
That doesn’t mean to say we're going to have 
three and one-half times as many “wings” 
within a year. And the reason is that it takes 
time to build planes and to form “wings.” 

Question. What is our goal? 

Answer. As soon as possible—which will 
run well into the latter part of 1952, and 
that’s optimistic—we are aiming to have 
95 “wings.” ; 

Question. How many “wings” did we hav 
in World War II? 

Answer. It was slightly more than 240. 

Question. Were they comparable in size? 

Answer. Yes; they are comparable in size, 
but as far as the fire power goes there 1s all 
the difference in the world. You take the 
striking power of a group of B-36's or B-47’s 
as compared with B-17’s, which was the big- 
gest plane we used in bombardment in Eu- 
rope, and the increase is just terrific. And 
the present-day horsepower is up, too. For 
example, you take a B-47 with six jet en- 
gines—you'’ve got a real increase. At high 
speeds, the added power is something un- 
believable—-to say nothing of the weapons 
they carry. 

Question. The weapons are bigger? 

Answer. The weapons are geometrically 
more powerful. 

Question. What was the horsepower in the 
last war? 

Answer. The horsepower of a B-17 in World 
War II was 4,800. 


COMPARISON WITH WORLD WAR II 


Question. With those 95 “wings” we now 
plan, would we be anywhere near World War 
II, so far as striking power is concerned? 

Answer. You can’t make a comparison be- 
cause the element of atomic power is present. 
Let’s put it this way: You've got three main 
fighting commands in the Air Force—you've 
got air defense, you've got tactical air, and 
you've got strategic air. Now everything 
feeds up to them. That's your end product, 
as it were. The production back of that 
and, of course, the transport, the training, 
proving grounds, research-—everything else 
feeds up to those three things out in front. 
Now therefore, if you want to figure out how 
you stand in terms of power on those, you've 
got to look at how each of those is going to 
be developed. 

You take air defense, for example. It’s 
entirely new, not comparable to what it was 
before, because it is air defense of this coun- 
try against possible atomic attack. 

Question. How good is our air defense? 

Answer. Well, it’s fairly good. We are aim- 
ing to create the best conventional air-de- 
fense system we can—that’s our present ob- 
jective—and to then go on and see how we 
can improve on it in unconventional terms. 

Now by “conventional” I mean that air de- 
fense is simply the old job of radar, inter- 
ceptor planes, and antiaircraft guns—the 
same kind of thing that you had in World 
War II. It’s nothing new, but there is con- 
siderable improvement in the radar, and in 
the antiaircraft and, of course, in the inter- 
ceptors, but it’s still the same old thing, and 
the same rules apply to it, and you're going 
to knock down only part of the enemy 
bombers. 

And the difference in the rules of the 
game now is that this time they may be 
bombers carrying atomic bombs. In World 
War IT if you cou'd knock down 5 percent 


of an attacking force you could put the ene- 
my’s air out of business pretty quickly. They 
couldn’t take it. For example, in the Battle 
of Britain the rate was 8 percent, and that 
was something that the Luftwaffe couldn't 
take and they lost the Battle of Britain on 
8 percent. But how good is 8 percent when 
92 percent of atomic bombs come through? 
Obviously that’s a very bad situation, and, 
good as the conventional air-defense system 
is going to be, it’s never going to be enough 
to protect the United States against atomic 
attack. 

Question. What do you mean by “uncon- 
ventional”? 

Answer. What I mean by that is that 
science may develop new types of ways of 
knocking down enemy bombers. The Oob- 
vious one is the guided missile. And, as 
you know, some people place great reliance 
on the guided missile, and we do know that 
we are going to have ground-to-air guided 
missiles at some time which will be capa- 
ble of vastly increasing the power of defense, 

But I think that those who rely on the 
increase of defensive power are leaving out 
of consideration one general fact, and that 
is that the offensive power of the guided mis- 
sile will grow with its defensive capabilities, 
and the problems of this are, in the main, 
two—first of all, the question of power, and 
secondly the question of guidance, for when 
you get the guidance and power to make a 
good defensive missile, you get the guidance 
and power to increase the power of the offen- 
sive missile. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, can you say 
anything about the production effort on 
guided missiles? Is there anything to indi- 
cate the scale of that effort? 

Answer. I think in general you can say 
that that is a rapidly developing field which 
has not yet gotten very seriously into the 
production aspects and will not get there 
for a short period. 

Question. Do you think the guided missile 
will take the place of the piloted plane very 
soon? 

Answer. Not very soon, no. And I would 
think that even though one may assume 
that some day it will, I think you're going 
to pass through a long preparatory period 
where both exist and both have a function. 


NEW TYPES OF PLANE 


Question. Is the Air Force concentrating 
on one type of plane, or is it broadening its 
field? 

Answer. For air defense we have the F-80, 
F-94, and the F-86 as interceptors. The 
F-89 is also a newcomer in this fleld. The 
F-80, as you know, is the interceptor plane 
which was used in Korea. It gets up in the 
air fast, is maneuverable, but has short 
range. That’s what an interceptor is. The 
F-80 has been in Korea and that’s the oldest 
jet plane that we have, and it is getting 
older. 

Now the F-86, which we sent out there is 
the newest of our interceptors, but present 
operational models are day interceptors. 
That is to say, it is not all filled up with 
radar to enable it to operate at night; and 
it's a one-seater plane. 

We have a so-called all-weather inter- 
ceptor which is called the F-94 which is in 
use, and that is full of radar, has great climb- 
ing capability, and can function at night. 
Our objective is to get the whole interceptor 
fleet all-weather, and none of the planes 
limited to operate only by daytime. 

Parenthetically, we're doing the same thing 
with radar in this air defense—we’re get- 
ting modern radar in just as fast as we can 
and we're expanding the radar coverage. 

Question. Is radar effective in any event? 

Answer. Radar is simply a method of try- 
ing to see things—our present radar is a di- 
rect line of sight and can’t curve around the 
earth or go through it, so therefore it’s gov- 
erned by the curvature of the earth. Rough- 
ly speaking, 125 to 150 miles is about all you 
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can see, and you can figure what that is 
with the speed of modern planes. For ex- 
ample, if a plane is going only 375 miles an 
hour—that’s only 20 minutes. 


THE RADAR SCREEN 


Question. About a month ago there was 
some discussion of this so-called radar 
screen—that a lot of civilians would be 
brought in as spotters, and that sort of thing. 
Will there be less emphasis now on that? 

Answer. No; there is going to be more em- 
phasis. Up to the fiscal 1950 budget we 
didn't have enough money to build a sys- 
tem of radar which covered the entire area 
of the United States from the west coast 
to the east coast. While we have got that 
money, we are building that whole set of 
radar, which for convenience you may call 
a@ screen. We also have made arrangements 
for the development of radar in Alaska and 
elsewhere, for the obvious reason that we 
want to know and be able to track these 
planes as they come in. 

There are two jobs that radar does. One 
is that it acts just to locate incoming planes 
and shows where they are, and the second 
job is what is known as GCI—ground-con- 
trol intercept—which guides our own inter- 
ceptor up, and shows him where the enemy 
plane is. There is increased concentration 
now on radar. 

Question. Did you say everything is cov- 
ered, or everything will be covered? 

Answer. Will be fairly well covered when 
it is complete, and construction will be rea- 
sonably complete within the continental 
United States sometime this year. 

Question. What would be the chance, 
roughly, of spotting an enemy plane after 
the screen is built? Would you be quite sure 
of spotting it, or fairly sure? 

Answer. You would be fairly sure of spot- 
ting it. But the answer of whether you 
would spot it in time is another question. 
Of course, this is a game of the offensive 
versus the defensive, and this is a defen. 
sive job, and the other side, of course, is 
planning methods of mixing up our radar 
and putting it out of commission not only 
by physical attack but by various electronic 
measures. And in that battle I should say 
that we are reasonably sure of seeing enemy 
planes coming over. 

Your questions reveal to me that you 
are placing a degree of reliance on the radar 
and the antiaircraft and the interceptors 
which I think is unjustified. I think you 
expect that defense system to be able really 
to stop everything. 

Question. That’s what the American peo- 
ple believe, isn’t it? 

Answer. The point that I want to make en- 
tirely clear is they can’t do it. If you asked 
me what percentage of enemy bombers are 
going to be knocked down I would have to 
say it depends on the warning, not from 
the radar but from the other circumstances. 
If, for example, the political situation were 
such that we knew an enemy was about to 
attack and everybody was out there sitting 
on pins and needles with their eyes glued 
to the scope and all that sort of thing, that’s 
one state of affairs, and the other state of 
affairs is where an attack would creep in 
unexpectedly, and that makes an awful lot 
of difference. 

But even if you take the first condition—a 
condition of complete alertness, with every- 
body waiting, you cannot completely stop 
an enemy bomber attack—a certain percent- 
age is going to get through and that certain 
percentage could be very large. 

WARNING PLUS SPOT DEFENSE 

Question. Is our system of defense a fence 


around the country, or a group of islands 
around the cities? 


Answer. Both—what you call the “fence,” 
which is for the purpose of getting warning 
at the earliest available moment that enemy 
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planes attack us, and also a series of spot 
defenses at strategic points. 

Question. They're more likely to come from 
the north across the Atlantic? 

Answer. They wouldn't come across the 
Atlantic. 

Question. Will the Alaskan radar be com- 
pleted this year? 

Answer. No, it will not. 
follow along next year. 

Question. You mentioned, Mr. Secretary, 
the “unconventional” methods of air de- 
fense, and guided missiles as one item—can 
you say anything about other possibilities? 

Answer. This condition of affairs that I've 
just described, about the lack of ability of 
the conventional air-defense systems to stop 
something, obviously makes your mind jump 
to another conclusion, which is: Well, we've 
got to do something really drastic here. 
And all I can tell you is that that is very 
firmly in our minds and we are trying to do 
something about it. 

Question. If we can’t stop an enemy at- 
tack, by the same token they couldn't stop 
one of ours, could they? 

Answer. That’s right. 

Question. Are we better able to attack 
them than they are to attack us? 

Answer. Yes. Remember, I said there 
were three things—air defense, strategic air 
and tactical air. Now we move into the 
realm of strategic air. And I would like 
to get off a couple of basic facts about this 
strategic air, before we get down into tech- 
nical details. 

Air defense is indispensable—we've got to 
do the best we can. But I don’t think the 
amount of losses that we could cause is going 
to stop anybody from starting a war. Now 
when we get to tactical air, you'll see that 
that is part of the ground job and that isn’t 
@ complete deterrent because usually the 
aggressor figures he can lick the other fellow 
on the ground. 

But this strategic air really could be a very 
serious defense for us, because strategic 
air is, of course, the air that takes the atom 
bomb and strikes at the enemy's heart, and 
the violence and destructiveness of that 
thing are really catastrophic. 

After all, look at what happened at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki and think that that 
was two bombs. And think what can be 
done with a greater number, a very much 

eater number of these weapons, and you 
cove something which really raises the ques- 
tion as to whether any civilization can take 
it and survive. And our potential enemies 
know that. And obviously they are going 
to, I think, think several times before they 
move against that sort of thing. 

So that, politically, strategic air is the 
thing which has the real possibility in my 
opinion of making an enemy think before 
he hits us, and thereby giving us a breathing 
speil by which we may be able to work out 
some way of not destroying ourselves in a 
third world war. That's the political side of 
the thing, and I want to emphasize ‘that very 
strongly. 

It’s a peculiar business, gentlemen, to be 
spending your time working with such a 
horribly destructive operation, and I can’t 
tell you how destructive it can be, both ways. 
But the only thing that makes it bearable is 
the fact that it may be the one thing which 
will take this terribly serious international 
situation that we have, and provide the 
stimulus which may make men really get 
together and use their brains and not de- 
stroy each other. And that is the cardinal 
political point, in my opinion. 


B-36 CAN GET THROUGH 


Question. If we do have to attack in self- 
defense, can the B-36 get through? 

Answer. Yes; I think it can. 

Now, to get to the technique of the stra- 
tegic air, we have two types of planes in 
the main—the intercontinental bomber, the 
B-36, and the medium bombers, which are 
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now the B-29 and the B-50. The B-50, as 
you know, is the development of the B-29, 
We are trying to improve our medium bomb- 
er fleet, because all three of those planes 
I've just mentioned have piston engines and, 
therefore, are relatively slow, in modern 
terms. We want to speed them up. And 
the B-36’s have already had four jets added 
to them in the new models. 

Question. They are for a certain short 
range, aren't they? 

Answer. No; it’s not one of these jet as- 
sists; this is a real jet engine which can be 
used for extra speed or power whenever 
needed. And then we're doing the same 
thing with a medium bomber. We're con- 
centrating on the B-47, which is a swept- 
back-wing plane. The present model has 
six jets in it and is very much faster than 
any other bomber. 

Question. Does it have range? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Is it faster than anything else 
we have, or faster than anything else any- 
body else has? 

Answer. It’s the fastest bomber we know 
of in the world. 

Question. Does it compare with the B-50? 

Answer. It’s a medium bomber like the 
B-50. 

Question. It can carry the atom bomb? 

Answer. Yes. The strategic air fleet must 
be able to. 


BASES ABROAD NEEDED 


Question. You would need bases in other 
places besides the United States? 

Answer. Yes; we would, because the me- 
dium bombers are not intercontinental, on 
the same terms as the B-36. And we are 
also working, but at a much earlier stage of 
development, on the B-52, which is a much 
bigger B-47 and would be intercontinental, 
and we're buying two prototypes of that. 
It’s a superb new plane. I scrambled around 
one vhe other day at «he factory. 

Question. Can you tell us how soon we 
could deliver bombs after we were attacked? 

Answer. You want to know the amount of 
time it would take to mount the offensive? 

Question. Yes. 

Answer. I assure you nothing is receiving 
more careful attention than the readiness of 
the strategic air offensive and of our defense. 

Question. So we herven’t wasted our 
money and time on the B-36? 

Answer. We certainly have not. Brt, on 
the other hand, don’t think the B-36 is the 
strategic bomber to end all strategic bomb- 
ers. It isn’t. Already we've got the B-29 
and the B-50 working with it, and already 
we're trying to maize all of those planes just 
as fast as we possibly can. 

Question. But at this time has the B-36 
turned out a wise investment? 

Answer. Absolutely. I think that to have 
relied exclusively on the medium bombers 
both as a deterrent and a force for victory 
would have been a most improvident thing. 

Question. With respect to Korea there has 
been a feeling in various quarters that the 
Air Force has fallen down somewhat; is that 
justified? 

Answer. Now we'ré moving into the third 
phase, tactical air. 

Question. But that isn't quite tactical— 
wasn't there a strategic problem there? 

Answer. No, there wasn't any real strate- 
gic problem in its true sense in Korea. We 
were bound by two ground rules there; one 
is—oh, by all sorts of ground rules—one was 
that you couldn't go beyond a certain terri- 
tory, the Yalu River; secondly, that you 
couldn’t use your heavy weapons, and, third, 
that you weren't really in all-out war. The 
strategic air force is such a serious brsi- 
ness that you don’t bring it into play un- 
less you are in all-out war. And this thing 
in Korea is not all-out war. 

Question. So you really didn't bring strate- 
gic air into it? 
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Answer. Not in the way we would in all- 
out war. Our policy has been to keep the 
bulk of strategic air here. But we did have 
some medium bombers out there which did 
some strategic bombing and assisted in a 
job that tactical airplanes could have done. 
Korea was essentially a tactical job. 

Tactical air is, of course, the job that you 
do with the Army. And it has three main 
purposes: 

First of all, it is necessary to get air 
superiority. It must achieve the condition 
that we had on D-day and afterward in 
Normandy, where our planes were the planes 
that dominated the air, and which was just 
the reverse of the situation in 1940, say, 
when the German Stukas were climbing 
down everybody’s neck. That's the first 
thing, to get air superiority. 

The second thing is the job of interdic- 
tion, which is to try to knock out the stuff 
coming up along the roads—knock out the 
locomotives, the bridges, and all that sort 
of thing and try to interfere with the sup- 
plies that are coming from the main con- 
centration point. Back of that, the strate- 
gic air is trying to knock out the sources 
of all of these things. But the tactical 
air is trying to interdict their coming up 
to the battlefront—to isolate the battle- 
fields. 

And then the third function of tactical 
air is close support of the ground forces— 
right in front of them—knock out pillboxes, 
knock out artillery and all that sort of thing, 
knock out anything that is shooting at the 
ground forces. 


HELPING THE ARTILLERY 


Question. It’s doing an artillery job, really? 

Answer. Well, doing a superartillery job, if 
you will. I don’t think it is fair to say 
that the artillery alone should do that, be- 
cause the air ought to be able to help the 
artillery. 

Let me repeat—there are three things: 
Get air superiority, one; do the interdiction 
or isolation job, two; and the close support, 
three. 

There has been a lot of talk about this 
tactical-air thing since Korea, that either 
the thing has been done terribly badly, or 
terribly well, and so forth. And sometimes 
the charge was that the Air Force has neg- 
lected it in favor of strategic air. I think 
I have said what I think of the cardinal 
importance of strategic air. And this is not 
to say that we don’t need tactical air, too. 
But it must grow apace with the Army and 
it must grow in partnership with the Army. 
And we are working in partnership with the 
Army. Secretary Pace (of the Army) and 
myself, General Collins and General Van- 
denberg are working jointly and coopera- 
tively on this question of tactical air, and 
we are working out our plans for the future, 





The Dispersal Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress made by me over the NBC network, 
Friday, March 9, 1951: 

I am glad to have the opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you the dispersal bill before the 
Public Works Committee of the House of 
Representatives authorizing a program pro- 
viding for construction of Federal buildings 
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outside of but in the vicinity of and acces- 
sible to the District of Columbia. 

This bill authorizes the Administrator of 
General Services to acquire sites located out- 
side of the District of Columbia and to con- 
struct eight buildings to house Federal em- 
ployees at an expenditure of $190,000,000, 
The Public Buildings and Grounds Subcom- 
mittee amended this bill to authorize only 
145,000,000, cost of constructing of six 
buildings, including utilities, roads, high- 
ways, et cetera, and made an unfavorable re- 
port to the full committee. 

I am worried over the continually increas- 
ing taxes and ever-mounting number of ci- 
vilian employees of the Federal Government, 
and I am definitely opposed to any unneces- 
sary expenditures. 

Our attention was called to the fact that 
the civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government increased 
by 60,594 during the month of January, 
bringing the total employment to 2,245,275. 
This increase, averaging approximately 2,000 
a day, nearly doubled the daily average in- 
crease of approximately 1,000 a day during 
the last quarter in the calendar year 1950. 

The Military Establishment increased 
civilian employment during January by 58,- 
388. This was a ratio of 3 civilians for 
every 4 men called in the 80,000 January 
draft quota. Civilian employment in the 
Military Establishment totaled 1,046,829, 
passing the 1,000,000 mark for the first time 
since December 1946. The civilian employ- 
ment by the executive branch, outside the 
Military Establishment, totaled 1,198,446 in 
January, an increase of 2,206 over December. 
‘hese figures are summarized from reports 
from 67 agencies as submitted to the joint 
committee on the reduction of nonessen- 
tial Federal expenditures. 

Payroll costs necessarily lag a month be- 
hind employment figures, so I will give you 
these for December instead of January. Ci- 
vilian employment in the executive branch 
totaled 2,184,681; the payroll was running at 
an annual rate of $7,950,000,000 which, with 
pay-rate increases to be taken into account, 
may be compared with the annual rate of 
$2,300,000,000 at the peak of World War IT. 

I fully realize many Federal employees are 
reeded and many are doing a good job, 
giving dollar service for the dollar received. 
However, I believe that we have many on 
th . Federal payroll who are not essential and 
who are not rendering the service for which 
they are paid. 

With this thought in mind, I feel we 
should call a halt to increasing Federal pay- 
rolls with employees not absolutely essential 
to our war effort, and removing from the 
payroll those not giving the service required. 
We have requests every day from the heads 
of the various departments of our Govern- 
ment for more personnel. We, as Congress- 
men, do not have the office help nor the time 
to investigate all of these requests, with the 
result our Federal employment is increasing 
as T have shown in actual figures given above. 

If dispersal is necessary to protect our Gov- 
ernment and to prevent it from being de- 
stroyed, the removal of fringe agencies and 
commissions connected with the Govern- 
ment will scarcely be adequate, because the 
main departments of Government will be 
left in the same concentrated situation, in 
the same spot, in the District of Columbia. 
The Department of the Interior could be 
moved from the District of Columbia and 
set up to function in the interior part of 
the country. The Department of Labor does 
not necessarily have to be located in Wash- 
ington. The Department of Agriculture 
could be placed in a different location and 
still function as it does today. Of course, 
the heads of these Departments could have 
their offices in Washington to be available 
to the President and the Congress, but the 
entire department does not have to be lo- 
cated here. It would be difficult to move the 
Department of State and the Department of 


the Treasury away from Washington but the 
Departments already mentioned, in addi- 
tion to others, might well be situated in 
other parts of the country. This is an idea 
which has not been discussed but it might 
well be developed into a 10-year plan for 
the general benefit of everyone concerned. 
By separating these great Departments of 
Government, a measure of security to our 
main Government organization would be 
brought about and it would be more difficult 
for an enemy to destroy it. 

Now the question arises just what we are 
going to do about it. I do not criticize the 
General Services Administration as I feel 
Commissioner Reynolds of the Public Build- 
ings Service under this agency is most sin- 
cere in his endeavors to hold down expenses, 
but it is his duty to furnish office space de- 
manded to house additional personnel 
brought into our Federal Government. How- 
ever, we are faced with the facts, and with 
taxes as they are, with programs dealing 
directly with the war effort, and with our 
indebtedness in excess of $260,000,000,000 it 
is time we carefully analyze any additional 
expenditures. 

The dispersal bill, in my opinion, should 
not be passed until a careful study is com- 
pleted and a determination made on what 
agencies can be moved out from the area of 
Washington where rental costs and construc- 
tion costs are so high. 

The buildings that are requested in this 
legislation are supposed to house approxi- 
mately 45,000 workers. I feel that we should 
know the number of Federal employees that 
can be moved to other sections of the coun- 
try and determine what office space might 
be available by such dispersal or decentrali- 
zation before we are called upon to furnish 
additional buildings. 

Washington is congested and this conges- 
tion is due to the many agencies of the 
Government recently created and the plain 
fact is that this dispersal program is put 
forward in order to make room for more 
Government employees. 

The dispersal subject is not new to us who 
have served in Congress a number of years 
as it has been presented to us on many occa- 
sions, but now it is submitted by stressing 
the possibility of an atomic attack. I per- 
sonally feel that these reasons are simply 
@ camoufiage for the construction of new 
office building space. 

The removal of these fringe agencies to 
centers 10 to 20 miles from the District of 
Columbia will only tend to add to the ex- 
pansion of the area now occupied by the 
Nation's Capital. The city of Washington, 
made possible by the generosity of the States 
of Virginia and Maryland, occupies a 10- 
mile-square area and if the agencies of Gov- 
ernment are moved out only 10 to 20 miles 
away, it means that a greater area will be 
occupied by Federal Government agencies 
and the States of Maryland and Virginia 
will be contributing in a larger measure to 
that expansion. In many instances no reve- 
nue is received from Government-owned 
lands and buildings and the same problems 
will be developed in these proposed areas 
which now exist in the District of Columbia 
which requires a substantial cash contribu- 
tion from the Federal Government in order 
to meet the expenses of maintaining the ex- 
pected facilities. 

In the event of an attack no one knows 
where the bomb would fall. The target 
might be 20 miles as well as 2 miles from the 
Capitol, and I raise the question if we are 
to protect the 45,000 workers that would be 
in the new buildings requested, what would 
be done with the other Federal employees 
that are not so protected. None of these 
buildings are to be occupied by military 
units, legislative units, judicial units, or 
executives in high places in this adminis- 
tration. If the workers of six or eight agen- 
cies are to be protected, the question arises 
as to the protection of their families. If 
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a bomb dropped in a residential section, 
fathers and mothers would immediately do 
everything in their power to get home to 
learn what effect it had on the lives of their 
children and their property. Should we 
attempt to protect the workers in the six 
or eight new buildings, what are we to do 
about the workers in other departments 
in the District of Columbia and in depart- 
ments possibly more essential to our Govern- 
ment which are scattered throughout this 
Nation, in Chicago, Detroit, or in other 
ci sc. I feel those people \ ould have a 
right to ask for the same protection because 
@ person working in Washington is not en- 
titled to preferential treatment over those 
working in other areas for the same Federal 
Government. 

The transportation problem must also be 
given serious consideration. If the bridges 
or arterial highways leading to these proj- 
ects were destroyed by bombs, access to them 
would be practically impossible. These are 
but a few examples of changes that would 
be made without hindering the efficiency of 
our Government’s operation. Therefore, I 
believe that the cry that these buildings are 
needed because of the threat of an attack 
carries very little weight. 

So, the question arises are we going to 
construct buildings costing $190,000,000, con- 
tinue putting civilians on the payroll, forc- 
ing an increase in Government expenditures, 
which would result in either increased taxes 
and/or increased national debt. 

May I call to your attention a statement 
made by Lenin, the Russian dictator who 
said: “Some day we will force the United 
States to spend itself into destruction.” I 
am wondering if this terrible prophecy is 
coming true. 


Seaway “Economy” Blasted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial that 
appeared in the Times-Leader, the Eve- 
ning News, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on 
Tuesday, February 13, 1951: 

Szaway “EconoMY’”’ BLASTED 

At this writing there are known to be 
914,000,000 tons of ore in Minnesota. The 
owners are paying taxes on this quantity. 
There are 146,000,000 tons in Michigan and 
6,000,000 tons in Wisconsin—a grand total 
Of 1,066,000,000 tons. If we use this at the 
wartime (1941-45) average of 84,000,000 tons, 
there is only an apparent 12% years’ supply. 

In the spring of 1920 the apparent reserves 
of Lake Superior ore were 1,547,000,000 tons. 
Since that time 1,686,000,000 tons were 
shipped, and there are still a proven 1,066,- 
000,000 tons in the ground. Thus, while we 
shipped 1,686,000,000 tons, the depletion of 
apparent reserves was only 481,000,000 tons. 
To put it another way, for every ton shipped 
only 0.28 of a ton disappeared from the re- 
serves. This is the story from 1920 to 1950. 

Looking at only the postwar years, May 1, 
1945, to May 1, 1949, the apparent reserves 
dropped from 1,186,053,378 to 1,116,069,058 
tons, or 69,984,320 tons but in those 4 years 
301,700,000 toms were shipped, or 0.23 ton 
loss of reserves per ton consumed. 

There are two excellent reasons for what 
seems to be a statistical paradox. The first 
is that there are thousands of acres of land 
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that in every probability contain ore but 
which has not been proven by drilling be- 
cause any deposits thus proven would be- 
come taxable. Tax-forfeited and other State 
lands contain substantial deposits paying no 
taxes and, consequently, are not enumerated 
as part of the reserves. Secondly, there are 
unknown ore beds beneath higher proven 
deposits. They come to light only after the 
upper material has been mined. Because 
of these two situations there are millions 
of tons of ore added, every year, to the list 
of reserves. 

Not listed in the U. S. A. reserves are the 
Steep Rock deposits 40 miles north of the 
Canadian border where drillings and the 
most conservative of estimates indicate a 
minimum of 300,000,000 tons of very good 
ore. There are at least 100,000,000 tons in 
the Michipicoter area at the east end of 
Lake Superior. Added up, these apparent 
reserves total 1,466,000,000 tons. We may 
conservatively assume the discovery of one- 
halt ton of new ore for every ton shipped in- 
stead of the three-fourths of a ton found 
in the past. On this basis we have 2,199,- 
000,000 tons of ore reserves which will last 
23 years with shipments as high as 96,600,000 
tons per year, or 15 percent above the World 
War II average. 

Along with all of this direct loading ore 
there is, at or near the ground surface, many 
billions of tons of taconite. A plant is now 
reducing this basic ore to a product con- 
taining 64 percent iron and possessing highly 
advantageous properties in blast and open 
hearth furnace operations. The plant cost 
is $15 per ton of capacity. The only ulti- 
mate limit in producing ore by this process 
is the amount of investment funds and the 
capacity of lake boats to move the product, 
The use of processed taconite will substan- 
tially increase the output of pig iron blast 
furnace-hour, which would make possible 
much added steel output without building 
a single new blast furnace. 

If the St. Lawrence seaway is built, this 
country and Canada will have to spend a 
billion dollars for a facility that will have 
annually only eight or ten million tons of 
Labrador ore to handle, which is an invest- 
ment of $100 to $125 per ton of ore. It 
would be far less expensive in terms of capi- 
tal, labor, and critical materials to expand 
our ore output by building taconite proc- 
essing plants—United States facilities for 
United States ore, instead of a Canadian 
waterway for Labrador ore—and obtain a 
product of much greater value in the blast 
furnace. 


Faith in the Principles for Which Men 
Fight—Address by the President of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored to call the attention of all the Mem- 
bers of this great legislative body to the 
address by the President of the United 
States, delivered at the dedication of the 
Chapel of the Four Chaplains at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on February 3, 1951. 

Granting, Mr. Speaker, that many 
Members of this Congress have prob- 
ably heretofore read much of this ad- 
dress by the President, I am, neverthe- 
less, hopeful that my calling the full text 


to the attention of all the Members will 
make it so easily available that the read- 
ing of it will be of great value to all. 
Certainly the opinions of the President 
of the United States on this important 
subject are always of value to those who 
vigorously, vigilantly place the welfare 
of the Nation ahead of petty partisan- 
ship or petty political advantage or 
disadvantage. 

Accompanying the President’s speech 
are two other documents which I feel 
are of great value to all the Members of 
Congress and to all American citizens, 
to wit: First, The Strategy of Freedom, 
an address by Secretary of State Ache- 
son, which was broadcast from Wash- 
ington to the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
at its annual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on November 29, 1950. This will be fea- 
tured in another extension of my re- 
marks of this date. Second, Assurance 
of World Security Through American 
Leadership, remarks by Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe, in a broadcast from 
Washington on February 2, 1951. This 
speech by this distinguished American 
will also be found in my remarks of this 
date. 

These speeches by these three Ameri- 
can leaders, taken together and read to- 
gether, should be of inestimable value 
to conscientious, patriotic American 
citizens. 

The speech by the President of the 
United States follows: 

FAITH IN THE PRINCIPLES FOR WHICH MEN 
FIGHT—ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT * 

This chapel commemorates something 
more than an act of bravery or courage. It 
commemorates a great act of faith in God. 

The four chaplains in whose memory this 
shrine was built were not required to give 
their lives as they did. They gave their lives 
without being asked. When their ship was 
sinking they handed out all the life preservers 
that were available and then took off their 
own and gave them away in order that four 
other men might be saved. 

Those four chaplains actually carried out 
the moral code which we are all supposed to 
live by. They obeyed the divine command- 
ment that men should love one another. 
They really lived up to the moral standard 
that declares: 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 

They were not afraid of death because they 
knew that the word of God is stronger than 
death. Their belief, their faith, in His word 
enabled them to conquer death. 


This is an old faith in our country. It is © 


shared by all our churches and all our de- 
nominations. These four men represented 
the Protestant, the Catholic, and the Jewish 
beliefs. Each of these beliefs teaches that 
obedience to God and love for one’s fellow 
man are the greatest and strongest things in 
the world. 

We must never forget that this country 
was founded by men who came to these 
shores to worship God as they pleased. Cath- 
olics, Jews, and Protestants—all came here 
for this great purpose. 

They did not come here to do as they 
pleased—but to worship God as they pleased, 
and that is an important distinction. 

The unity of our country comes from this 
fact. The unity of our country is a unity 


1 Delivered at the dedication of the Chapel 
of the Four Chaplains at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on February 3 and released to the press by 
the White House on the same date. 
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under God. It is a unity in freedom, for the 
service of God is the perfect freedom. 

If we remember our faith in God, if we 
live by it as our forefathers did, we need 
have no fear for the future. 

Today, many people have become fearful. 
If we reaffirm our common faith we can 
overcome these fears. 

This does not mean that we can always 
be sure what the future will bring. We 
cannot always know what the outcome of 
events will be. As President Lincoln once 
said: 

“The Almighty has His own purposes.” 

But we need not be afraid of the out- 
come if we go on trying to do the right thing 
as God gives us to see the right. 


RULE OF LAW IN WORLD TODAY 


That is what we are trying to do in the 
world today. We are trying to establish 
world peace, so that all men can live to- 
gether in brotherhood and in freedom. And 
to do that, we are working with other na- 
tions to create the rule of law in the world. 

What does this rule of law mean? Let 
me give you an example. In the early days 
of our western frontier, law and order were 
not yet established. Disputes were settled 
in favor of the man who was quickest on 
the draw. Outlaws terrorized whole com- 
munities. 

Men who wanted to see law and order pre- 
vail had to combine against the outlaws. 
They had to arm themselves. At times, they 
had to fight. After they had put down law- 
less violénce, the courts took over and jus- 
tice was established. And, then, it was pos- 
sible for all citizens to get on with the 
important work of building up their own 
communities, paving the streets and build- 
ing new schools, and giving all people a 
chance at the right kind of life. 

This is just what we are trying to do to- 
day in the international field. If we can put 
a stop to international aggression, order can 
be established and the people of the world 
can go ahead full speed with the construc- 
tive tasks of peace. 

We are not trying to do this job by our- 
selves. We could not do it by ourselves if 
we tried. We are acting as one member of 
a whole community of nations dedicated to 
the concept of the rule of law in the world. 
As in all other communities, the members of 
this community of nations have many dif- 
ferent ideas and interests and do not all 
speak with one voice. Some are cautious 
and some are impatient. 

We cannot always have our own way in 
this community. But we have a tremendous 
responsibility to lead and not to hang back, 

Fate has made this country a leader in 
the world. We shirked our responsibility in 
the 1920’s. We cannot shirk it now. We 
must assume that responsibility now, and it 
will take everything we have—all the brains 
and all the resources that we can mobilize. 

Leadership carries with it heavy responsi- 
bilities. Good leaders do not threaten to 
quit if things go wrong. They expect co- 
operation, of course, and they expect every- 
one to do his share, but they do not stop to 
measure sacrifices with a teaspoon while the 
fight is on. 

We cannot lead the forces of freedom 
from behind. 


RESTRAINING AGGRESSION 


The job we face is a hard one. Perhaps, it 
will be harder in the few years immediately 
ahead than it will be in the years thereafter. 
If we can get over the present crisis success- 
fully—if we can restrain aggression before it 
bursts out into another world war, then 
things will be easier in the future. And I 
think we can do this. We can’t be sure, of 
course, but there is good reason to hope for 
success. 

In recent months, the United Nations has 
been faced by a serious challenge. But it is 
meeting that challenge courageously, and it 
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is still man’s best hope of establishing the 
rule of law in the world. 

General Eisenhower has brought home the 
report that the people of Europe, in spite of 
their difficulties and their many problems, 
want to preserve their freedom. He has told 
us of the effort they are making. They are 
working very hard, and, if we all work to- 
gether, we can be succcssful. 

When things look hard, there are always & 
lot of people who want to quit. We had 
people like that in the Revolutionary War, 
and we have them in every war and every 
crisis of our history. Thomas Paine called 
them the summer soldiers and sunshine 
patriots. If we had listened to them, we 
would never have been a free and independ- 
ent nation. We would never have had a 
strong and prosperous country. We would 
not be strong enough now to stand up 
against Communist aggression and tyranny. 


The sacrifices that are being made today 
by the men and women of this country are 
not being made in vain. Our men are in Ko- 
rea because we are trying to prevent a world- 
wide war. The men who have died in Korea 
have died to save us from the terrible 
slaughter and destruction which another 
world war would surely bring. 

Their sacrifices are being made in the 
spirit of the four chaplains, to whose memory 
this chapel is dedicated. They are being 
made in defense of the great religious faiths 
which make this chapel a place of worship. 
These sacrifices are being made for the great- 
est things in this life, and for the things 
beyond this life. 

I have faith that the great principle for 
which our men are fighting will prevail. 


The Strategy of Freedom—An Address by 
Secretary of State Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, this day I 
have’ inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an address by the President of 
the United States entitled “Faith in the 
Principles for Which Men Fight,” which 
was delivered at the dedication of the 
Chapel of the Four Chaplains at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on February 3, 1951. The 
President’s speech appears on another 
page of this daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and I respectively call the attention of 
yourself and of my colleagues thereto, 
for I feel it and the address by Secretary 
of State Acheson, which follows, should 
be read together: 

Tue STRATEGY OF FPREEDOM—ADDRESS BY 

SECRETARY ACHESON * 

I regret that I have not been able to come 
out to Cleveland to meet with the National 
Council of Churches, as I had hoped to do, 
and that it has been necessary for me to talk 
to you instead from my Office at the State 
Department in Washington. The events of 
the past few days, as I know you well under- 
stand, raise innumerable questions which re- 


‘Broadcast from Washington to the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States, which was meeting at Cleve- 
land, on November 29 and released to the 
press on the same date. Also available as De- 
partment of State Publication 4034. 


quire almost hourly study, consultation, and 
decision. 

This coming together of many great 
sources of spiritual strength in our American 
community is an event of historic impor- 
tance. If ever a time imposed 9 test, not 
alone of strength, but of character, upon 
our people, this is such a time. All the re- 
sources at our command, of wisdom, of con- 
science, of character; the finest traditions 
of our people; our deepest wells of faith, 
must guide us in fulfilling the responsibility 
which history has placed upon our country. 
The great increase in the power and the ef- 
fectiveness of the Christian communions 
which are now uniting to form the National 
Council of Churches will encourage millions 
of people throughout the world. 

The remarks that I had planned to make 
this evening were prepared several days ago. 
I had planned to discuss with you some of 
the basic problems, some of the underlying 
issues which concern us in our relation- 
ship with the world. I know, from the 
long record of intelligent and responsible 
participation which your separate organiza- 
tions have had in foreign policy matters, 
that you have given much serious thought 
to these issues. I had not planned to dis- 
cuss current day-to-day developments on 
this occasion, 

But now a serious situation has arisen, 
one which holds grave danger for the peace 
of the world. 


AN ACT OF BRAZEN AGGRESSION 


I would like to talk to you about the mean. 
ing of this situation which has been created 
in Korea, before going on to discuss some 
of the broader questions I had in mind to 
raise with you this evening. 

An act of brazen aggression has taken 
place in Korea, the second such act in 5 
months. The harsh significance of this act, 
and its complete disregard of any kind of 
moral standard, can best be understood 
when it is looked at against a background 
of what the United Nations has been trying 
to do in Korea. 

First of all, the United Nations itself rep- 
resents a commitment on the part of the 
nations of the world that they will stand 
together in support of an international order 
based on justice and dedicated to the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes. The first article 
of the first chapter of the Charter of the 
United Nations says that one of the pri- 
mary purposes of the Organization is to sup- 
press acts of aggression. That is why, when 
the armed forces of North Korea, without 
any pretense of legality attacked the Re- 
public of Korea on June 25, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members of the United 
Nations supported immediate and effective 
action by force to put down this act of ag- 
gression. For the first time in history, a 
world organization has rallied to put down 
by force of arms a crime committed against 
the international community. 

The only exception to the unity of this 
action in support of the Charter was the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. In defiance 
of the 53 member nations who upheld the 
authority of the United Nations, the Soviet 
Union sought to impede the action in Korea, 
to give aid and comfort to the aggressors, 
to give matériel support to the act of ag- 
gression, and to break up by obstructive acts 
the work of the United Nations. Despite 
this defiant behavior, this tremendous ex- 
periment, in behalf of international law and 
morality, went forward. Across vast seas and 
from distant lands, men of many nations 
came together under the flag of the United 
Nations to push back the invaders. They 
came to fight for a principle. Many of them 
have given their lives that men someday may 
be free of this scourge of war. 

After many discouraging weeks, the United 
Nations forces, under the command of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, made their way up the pen- 
insula, driving the aggressors before them. 
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They were approaching the successful con- 
clusion of their mission, which was to en- 
able the United Nations to carry Out what 
has been its purpose from the very begin- 
ning—to help the people of Korea establish 
their own free and independent government. 
Plans were moving forward in the General 
Assembly for the reconstruction of the coun- 
try, and the nations which had contributed 
forces to this heroic effort were locking for- 
ward to the return of their troops to their 
home countries upon completion of their 
mission. 

Then came this second shocking act of 
aggression. This is not merely another phase 
of the Korean campaign. This is a fresh 
and unprovoked aggressive act, even more 
immoral than the first. . 


CHINESE COMMUNIST INTERVENTION IN NORTH 
KOREA 


Even before the attack in June, the Com- 
munist authorities in China had aided in 
building up the forces of the North Koreans. 
This was done by turning over Korean 
soldiers in their own armies and by muni- 
tions and supplies. The Chinese also moved 
some of their own armies from South China 
to Manchuria. After the North Korean at- 
tack started, more matériel and fresh soldiers 
came across the Manchurian border in 
greater and greater numbers. After the 
North Korean defeat the cloak of pretense 
became thinner. Chinese military forma- 
tions were moved into Korea under the guise 
of volunteers. 

Now, no possible shred of doubt could 
have existed in the minds of the Chinese 
Communist authorities about the intentions 
of the forces of the United Nations, Re- 
peatedly, and from the very beginning of the 
action, it had been made clear that the sole 
mission of the United Nations forces was to 
repel the aggressors and restore to the people 
of Korea their independence. 

In behalf of the United States, President 
Truman declared that it is the intention of 
this country to localize the conflict and to 
withdraw its forces from Korea as soon as 
possible. In the Security Council, this Gov- 
ernment was one of the sponsors of a pro- 
posed resolution which affirmed that the 
policy of the United Nations was to hold the 
Chinese frontier with Korea inviolate, and 
that legitimate Chinese and Korean inter- 
ests in the frontier zone would be fully 
protected. 

The peaceful nations of the world made it 
unmistakably clear that if the Chinese Com- 
munist intervention had a limited motiva- 
tion, if it sprang from an uncertainty re- 
garding the intentions of the United Nations 
forces, the matter could be settled without 
enlarging the conflict. 

But, at the very moment when representa- 
tives of these Chinese Communist authori- 
ties appeared at the headquarters of the 
United Nations, claiming the right to speak 
before this world organization in the name 
of the Chinese people, the cloak of pretense 
had been thrown off. In great force, the 
armies of the Chinese Communists have 
streamed across the Manchurian border, en- 
gaging the forces of the United Nations in 
a new encounter. Against these new, fresh, 
and numerous forces, our United Nations 
troops are fighting bravely. But the condi- 
tions are difficult; terrain and weather, long 
lines of supply, and the wear of an arduous 
campaign have been met with heroic forti- 
tude. 


UNITED NATIONS NOT INTIMIDATED BY NEW 
CRISIS 


We have had dark days before in Korea. 
When the first wave of aggression, with the 
advantage of initiative which the aggressors 
always have, had driven us back to the 
bridgehead of Pusan, and the outlook was not 
bright, the UN forces showed no weakness of 
spirit or of determination because they were 
fighting for a principle. And I am confident, 
too, that the United Nations will not be 
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found lacking in firmness of spirit or deter- 
mination in responding to this new aggres- 
sion. 

The United Nations has a special relation- 
ship with the people of Korea. It has re- 
solved to help the pecple of Korea establish 
a free and independent government of their 
own choosing. It has helped them to set up 
an independent republic which, had it not 
been for the veto of the Soviet Union, would 
today be a sovereign member of this world 
organization. The United Nations cannot be 
intimidated by this new challenge to its au- 
thority into shaking off its responsibilities 
to the people of Korea. 

Now this new act of aggression has created 
a new crisis, a situation of unparalleled 
danger. For if the Chinese Communist 
authorities continue to impose upon their 
people this warring against the United 
Nations, they will vastly increase the danger 
to the whole fabric of world peace. And 
among the tragedies of this reckless course 
would be that it would spring from no in- 
terest of China or the Chinese people. If 
these Chinese Communist authorities have 
any real concern for the well-being of their 
people or for the regard of other nations, 
they now have the opportunity to show it. 
This is their hour of decision. The authori- 
ties of Communist China stand before the 
bar of the judgment of mankind. The 
world will watch their actions in Korea and 
at Lake Success. Will they represent their 
own interests, or will they 1:t themselves 
be the dupes of others? If they defy the 
United Nations and mock the Charter, then 
no lies, no bluster, and no veto will conceal 
from the people of the world the evil of 
their action. 

These are questions that affect all the 
members of the United Nations. The United 
States has no special interests or interests 
different from those of the majority. From 
the very beginning of the Korean crisis, the 
United States has sought complete solidar- 
ity with the majority of members. 


WORLD ENDANGERED BY COMMUNIST DESIGN 


The questions raised by these acts of ag- 
gression in Korea go far beyond the contours 
of this small and remote peninsula. They 
have to be viewed as part of a world picture. 
™o be fully understood, they must be seen 
as part of the world-wide operations of the 
international Communist movement. The 
increasing boldness of the international 
Communist movement, its willingness to use 
overt aggression, and to accept the deliber- 
ate risk uf war make it increasingly urgent 
for all American citizens to face squarely the 
danger that confronts us and to give vigor- 
ous and united support to the measures we 
must take to meet this danger. Those who 
control the Soviet Union and the interna- 
tional Communist movement have made 
clear their fundamental design. It is to 
hold and solidify their power over the people 
and territories within their reach, however 
ruthless the means required. The danger to 
the rest of the world created by this design 
arises out of the belief made amply clear 
in Bolshevist political writings that the 
holding of power by the rulers of the Soviet 
Union requires the complete subversion or 
forcible destruction of the countries now 
free of their control. They are encouraged 
to act on this belief by the illusion that, in 
so doing, they are helping along the inevi- 
table course of history. According to the 
Bolshevist interpretation, history points to 
the collapse of non-Soviet states and their 
replacement by Soviet-style and Soviet-con- 
trolled states. Conflict is anticipated in 
Bolshevist theory as an inevitable part of the 


process. 

The hostility of Soviet intentions, if taken 
alone, would not produce so grave a threat. 
But the combination of these intentions and 
Soviet military power creates very grave dan- 
ger to the survival of free nations and free 
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institutions, a danger which must not be 
underestimated. All governments which 
are now free and all responsible citizens of 
free societies must face, with a sense of 
urgency, the capabilities for conquest and 
destruction in the hands of the rulers of the 
Soviet Union. 

The problem we have been called upon to 
solve, therefore, is: What course of action 
will enable us to maintain our freedom and 
bring about a peaceful resolution of this 
world crisis, or if despite our best efforts, 
aggression does take piace, will provide a 
basis for defeating it? 

Our essential purpose is, as it has always 
been in our history, to preserve our free in- 
stitutions, so that freedom and justice may 
survive and continue to flourish. We wish 
to do this peacefully, because peace is the 
climate in which our free institutions flour- 
ish best. But we have shown in our his- 
tory that we hold these values so dear that 
if we must fight, we will fight for them. 
The course of action we have chosen is to 
join with our allies in building the strength 
of the free world as a bulwark against Soviet 
aggression. The purpose of this strength is 
not aggression. It is the very opposite. It is 
to deter such aggression. This involves 
building military strength, but it requires 
no less the buttressing of all the other forms 
of power—economic, political, social, and 
moral—and the utmost resolution and unity 
among the free nations of the world. 

Over the period of time the rulers of the 
Soviet Union, confronted by a strong and 
confident free world, may be obliged to aban- 
don their expansionist aims. To build the 
strength of the free world is a hard course, 
It involves great effort and much sacrifice 
both by our own people and by all the people 
of the free world. It offers no promise of 
relief from these burdens in the near future. 
It makes no guaranty of peace. But it is 
rooted in the principles by which we live, 
and it offers us the best realistic approach to 
the problem of peace and the preservation of 
our freedom. 


ELEMENTS IN STRATEGY OF FREEDOM 


The main elements of the strategy by 
which we are seeking to carry out this course 
of action—the strategy of freedom—are now 
well ,established as national policy. They 
have emerged as practical responses to the 
problems we have encountered, and they 
have found general support in the Nation. 
I want to try to bring these elements to- 
gether and develop their interrelationships 
because it is essential that the whole pat- 
tern and single purpose of our actions be 
clear to us. 

There are six main elements in the strat- 
egy of freedom. 


INTERNATIONAL ORDER FOR PRESERVATION OF 
PEACE AND FREEDOM 


First is the development of an interna- 
tional order for the preservation of peace 
and freedom under the United Nations. The 
Charter of the United Nations expresses the 
universal aspirations of mankind, and the 
organization itself is a symbol of these as- 
pirations. But the United Nations is also 
more than a symbol. It is a means through 
which we can take practical, day-by-day 
steps toward the building of a stable in- 
ternational community. As an organization 
in which most nations participate, the 
United Nations can also help to bring about 
the accommodations of interest and the ad- 
justments of differences which are essential 
to peace in a world of change. 

Our action in Korea, as we have seen, is in- 
tended to support the authority of the 
United Nations against aggression. In the 
current session of the General Assembly, we 
have initiated a number of measures de- 
signed to increase the effectiveness of the 
United Nations action against aggression. 
We intend to do our full part in helping the 
United Nations to grow in strength. 
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REGIONAL GROUPINGS FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


The second element in the strategy of 
freedom is the development of regional 
groupings, within the framework of the 
United Nations. To insure their collective 
security, free nations are engaged in coop- 
erative defense measures, not possible on a 
universal basis at the present time. The 
keystone of the defense system of the free 
world is being built in the North Atlantic 
community, and among the states of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

A whole network of cooperative institu- 
tions has been developing among the free 
nations of the North Atlantic and Western 
European area, each a practical response to 
a felt meed. The problems they face are 
extremely complex, but progress has been 
made toward overcoming ancient national 
hostilities, and in developing a common will 
and a sense of confidence in the potentiali- 
ties of the North Atlantic community, work- 
ing together as a community. 

In this hemisphere, the accomplishments 
of the Organization of American States in 
promoting unity of action have been re- 
markable. Support of this organization is 
fundamental to our policy. 

The essential ingredient in these regional 
developments has been a sense of community 
interest among neighbor nations. The de- 
velopment of further regional organizations 
depends in the first instance upon the exist- 
ence of this community sense among the 
people of other areas, 


RAPID BUILDING OF MILITARY STRENGTH 


The third element in our strategy of free- 
dom is the rapid building up of military 
strength at home and among our allies. [ 
stress the word “rapid” because the period 
of greatest danger is directly before us. Our 
defense must not only be strong enough, it 
must come soon enough. 

There is only one test of whether our de- 
fense preparations are adequate: That is to 
measure them against a sober calculation 
of the danger which faces us. 

So measured, the defense efforts of the 
United States and other free nations are 
inadequate. A greatly increased scale and 
tempo of effort is required on the part of 
all free nations to enable them to over- 
come this inadequacy at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


The fourth element is economic coopera- 
tion: This has a dual character. It con- 
tributes powerfully to the building of our 
defenses against external attack. It also is 
an instrument for helping to build healthy 
societies in which the vitality and the prom- 
ise of freedom find practical expression—in 
comparison with which the decadence and 
despair of Communist tyranny is starkiy ex- 


Although the amount of resources available 
for economic assistance is limited by the de- 
fense requirements imposed upon us by 
Soviet action, even under the burden or 
rearmament, free societies can more effec- 
tively provide for human well-being and ad- 
vancement than tyrannical regimes. The 
productive power of free men, who are aware 
of the dangers that face them and who are 
determined to meet the challenge to their 
freedom, cannot be matched by authorita- 
rian societies. 

With our technical assistance, the resolve 
of the free peoples of Latin America, Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East to better the 
conditions of their lives can become a pow- 
erful drive against the age-old banes cf pov- 
erty and disease and the political instability 
which often accompanies them. Men every- 
where have awakened to the opportunities 
for progress which modern science and tech- 
nology have opened. We can help them to 
help themselves, and it is in our interest 
to do so. 
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Our technical assistance is not philan- 
thropy, for here our principles and our self- 
interest coincide. As the people of under- 
developed areas rise from poverty, not only 
will our own economy benefit, but also and 
even more important the real promise of 
freedom will expose the false promises of 
Bolshevik imperialism, and the peoples of 
these countries will grow in their recogni- 
tion of the common interest and purpose of 
the free nations. 

So far as possible, economic cooperation, 
like defense cooperation and collective secu- 
rity programs, is being carried on through 
the United Nations and regional organiza- 
tions in order to strengthen international 
institutions devoted to peace and security. 


RFADINESS TO NEGOTIATE SETTLEMENTS 


The fifth element in the strategy of free- 
dom is a readiness at all times to negotiate 
just settlements of international disputes 
and to find just accommodations of conflict- 
ing interests. Our experience has demon- 
strated that the Soviet rulers cannot be ex- 
pected to accept fair and equal negotiation 
so long as they feel capable of imposing their 
own terms or exacting their own price. Their 
concept of negotiation is that it should re- 
cord the facts of power rather than the re- 
quirements of justice. We shall not seek to 
use our power in this way, but as the free 
world develops strength, the Soviet rulers 
may find it advantageous to adjust differ- 
ences equitably rather than to seek to im- 
pose their demands. The free nations must 
always be prepared to enter into genuine 
negotiations, and even to take the initiative 
in efforts to bring about honest negotiation. 

If the issues are clear, free men will not be 
prey to unrealistic expectations, nor to 
propaganda abuse of the negotiating process. 
It is in the long perspective that results 
may be expected, not in the fits and starts 
of shifting tactics. 

Because our earnest desire is peace we 
shall remain constantly receptive to genuine 
negotiation. With the confidence that 
comes of strength and the humility that 
comes from our devotion to Christian prin- 
ciples, we shall be endlessly patient in work- 
ing for peace. And we shall at the same 
time be endlessly alert to defend the bases 
of our national life, 


FIRM ADHERENCE TO MORAL VALUES 


The sixth element in the strategy of free- 
dom is a firm adherence in all our actions, at 
home and abroad, to the moral values which 
give meaning to our lives. 

We are a young country. an enthusiastic 
people, and despite our great interest in ma- 
terial progress, we are an idealistic nation, 
The principles to which our common life 
is dedicated are powerful forces for good in 
the world. The affirmative values of our 
society have been deeply inspiring to those 
who have seen and felt their great creative 
force. We do not always present our best 
side to the world. In our enthusiasm and 
drive we often do not take care to make 
ourselves understood, and expect others to 
recognize us for what we are. We have 
launched a greatly expanded information 
program to bring knowledge of ourselves to 
other peoples, a program which the Presi- 
dent has called the campaign of truth. 

It is our purpose to carry to all parts of 
the world the facts about what is happen- 
ing in America and in the world, because it 
is a fundamental part of our democratic 
faith that people, if informed of the truth, 
will make sound judgments. What is even 
more important than what we say to the 
world is how we conduct ourselves at home 
and abroad. The force of example and ac- 
tion is the factor which finally determines 
what our influence is to be. 

If we are to be worthy of the leadership 
that derives from our power, we must be 
sure that we are true to the values and prin- 


ciples upon which our society is founded, 
It is the example of democracy at work, 
vigorous, healthy, respectful of its first 
principles, growing in freedom and justice 
and opportunity, that can inspire ourselves 
and others to meet the tasks ahead with 
hope and confidence. 

Without this, which depends on every one 
of us, on the everyday conduct of each 
citizen, the strategy of fredom would “be- 
come as sounding brass or a_ tinkling 
cymbal.” 


ALL AMERICANS RESPONSIBLE FOR PEACE 


These are the elements of our national 
foreign policy of the strategy of freedom. 
This is the course by which we seek to avoid 
war and to secure peace. No one can guar- 
antee that war will not come. The present 
crisis is extremely serious. Whether reason 
will prevail is only partly for us to decide. 
We must hope and strive for the best while 
we prepare for the worst. 

This is a responsibility, not just of a 
few public officials, not just of the Congress, 
but of the whole American people. The 
qualities we must demonstrate—steadiness, 
moderation, restraint, constancy of purpose, 
and flexibility in action, imagination, wis- 
dom, maturity—these qualities are possible 
for us as a Nation only if the American 
people participate as individuals in striving 
to make our society worthy of the hopes that 
free men everywhere have placed in it. 

A deep understanding of the forces we are 
dealing with, and the role we must play, 
must be acquired by each of us. Every sin- 
gle individual has a share of this respon- 
sibility. 

The six elements of the Strategy of Free- 
dom, support of the United Nations, develop- 
ment of regional organizations, the rapid 
building up of our strength in partnership 
with our allies, economic cooperation, readi- 
ness to negotiate, and a firm adherence to the 
fundamental purposes and principles of our 
society, constitute a national policy, not a 
party policy. They have emerged from a 
long process of discussion and consideration 
as the practical requirements of a policy ade- 
quate to the problems which confront us. 
They are rooted in our traditions. They find 
general support in both parties. 

It is right and proper that there should be 
differences of opinion among us about the 
execution of this policy, and about questions 
of emphasis, priorities, application and ad- 
ministration. No one has a monopoly of 
wisdom and the vigor and vitality of a demo- 
cratic society derive from free discussion and 
debate and the consent which flows from un- 
derstanding. However, vigorous our debates 
may be, it should be made clear to all that our 
country is united in its determination to 
hew to the strategy of freedom which is our 
national policy. 

The Nation’s peril is our challenge. The 
united will of the people must be our answer. 


Assurance of World Security Through 
American Leadership—Remarks by 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this day inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an address by the President of 
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the United States entitled “Faith in the 
Principals for Which Men Fight,” and 
also an address by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson entitled “The Strategy of 
Freedom.” I am now privileged to call 
to the attention of all my colleagues in 
this Congress the radio remarks made 
by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Allied Commander of Europe, from 
Washington, D. C., on February %, 1951. 

These three important documents by 
these three Americans so recently made 
and on closely related subjects will 
surely add to the information and in- 
spiration of all who read them. 

The remarks by General Eisenhower 
follow: 


ASSURANCE OF WorLp SeEcURITY THROUGH 
AMERICAN LEADERSHIP—REMARKS By GEN. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, SUPREME ALLIED 
COMMANDER, EvuROPE 


As a soldier, I have been given an Allied 
assignment that directly concerns the secu- 
rity of the free world, with special reference 
to the countries bordering upon the North 
Atlantic Ocean. I have approached the task, 
aiming at the good of the United States of 
America, conscious that a strong, solvent 
America is the indispensable foundation for 
a free world. While I have reached certain 
conclusions, the subj:ct of the free world’s 
security is so vast and complex that no man 
could hope to master its elements to the last 
critical item or, in a quarter hour, to answer 
all questions in his fellow citizens’ minds. 
Consequently, though I speak to you out of 
deep conviction, I do so in all humility, 
trusting to your sympathetic consideration. 

Our hope remains the achievement of 
peace based on understanding and forebear- 
ance, the only sure foundation for peace, 

We must never lose faith that such a peace 
can be ultimately established. We seek such 
@ peace, and no one can honestly interpret 
our current modest preparations otherwise. 

But we should examine the current situa- 
tion fearlessly and clearly, neither shutting 
our eyes to obvious dangers nor permitting 
fear to warp our judgment. America’s rec- 
ord and America’s strength certainly should 
prevent hysterical apprehension of the 
future. 

Today we are faced by an aggressive impe- 
rialism that has more than once announced 
its implacable hostility to free government. 
Therefore, we strive to erect a wall of secu- 
rity for the free world behind which free 
institutions can live. That wall must be 
maintained until Communist imperialism 
dies of its own inherent evils. 


NECESSITY FOR EFFECTIVE COOPERATION 


One of the great questions before us 1s 
the will and capacity of Europe to cooperate 
effectively in this aim. Unless there exists 
in Europe a will to defend itself, no amount 
of outside help can possibly make it secure. 
A nation’s defense must spring from its own 
soul; and the soul cannot be imported. 

For years, we have heard that Western Eu- 
rope is plagued, confused, and divided far 
more seriously than we are; we have heard 
that in their homes, in factories, on the 
street, millions of honest workmen are daily 
subjected to Communist bullying, that their 
days and nights are haunted by the specter 
of invading hordes whom they cannot hope 
to equal in numbers or physical strength. 

Furthermore, the discouragement, destruc. 
tion, and confusion visited upon the peoples 
of Europe by two world wars sapped their 
productive capacity and, in some instances, 
reduced them to levels of near starvation. 
More than this—their spirit was smothered 
in war weariness. 


+ Broadcast from Washington on February 
2 and released to the press by the Depart- 
ment of Defense on the same date, 
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That is a story often told. If it were the 
whole story, then all I could honestly do 
would be to recommend that we abandon 
the NATO Treaty and—by ourselves—at- 
tempt, however, futilely, to build a sepa- 
rate fortrees against threatening aggression. 
Two striking facts make such a recommen- 
dation, for me, impossible. 


PARTICIPATION IN EUROPEAN DEFENSE 


The first fact is that the utter hopeless- 
ness of the alternative requires our partici- 
pation in European defense. We can all 
understand that America must be strong in 
air and sea power. These elements are 
vitally essential to the defense of the free 
world and it is through them that we pro- 
tect the approaches to our homeland and 
the routes of commerce necessary to our 
ex'stence. 

Bat this alone is not enough. Our ships 
will not long sail the seas, nor our planes fly 
the world airways, if we stand aside in 
fancied security while an aggressive im- 
perialism sweeps over areas of the earth 
with which our own future is inseparably 
linked. 

Western Eurcpe is the cradle of our civill- 
gation; from her originally we drew our 
strength, genius, and culture. But our con- 
cern in Europe is far more than sentimental, 
Our own security is directly involved. 
Europe is a highly developed industrial com- 
plex with the largest and most varied pool 
of skilled labor on earth. This huge poten- 
tial would be a rich prize for a totalitarian 
invasion. Its direct importance to us is 
the stark fact that its possession by Com- 
munist forces would give them opportunity 
to develop a preponderance of power. Even 
this disaster would not tell the whole story. 

If Western Europe should be overrun by 
communism, many economically dependent 
areas in Africa and the Middle East would be 
affected by the debacle. Southeastern Asia 
would probably soon be lost. Thus, we 
would be cut off from the raw materials of 
all these regions—materials that we need 
for existence. World destiny would then be 
dictated by imperialistic powers whose 
avowed purpose is the destruction of free- 
dom. 


POWER OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


The second fact bearing upon our pertict- 
pation in Eurdépean defense is that the peo- 
ple of Europe are not spiritually bankrupt, 
despite the validity of many pessimistic re- 
ports. Great sections of its population have 
for years labored on and fought the creeping 
paralysis of communism. Now, the North 
Atlantic Treaty has brought new fuel to 
the flames of hope in Europe. It has notice- 
ably lifted morale, the fundamental element 
in this whole situation—the force which 
powers all human s 

In every capital, there is growing a desire 
to cooperate in this mutual security effort. 
All the governments that I have recently 
visited agreed that their defense programs 
must be stepped up despite economic and 
other difficulties—in spite of preoccupations 
that constitute abnormal drains upon par- 
ticular nations. For example, France now 
wages a relentless and costly war against 
communism in Indochina. Britain, still 
existing on an austerity level, shoulders 
heavy burdens in Malaya. However much 
those nations may differ from us in their 
diplomatic thinking with respect to Asiatic 
states, there is no question concerning their 
solidarity in opposing Communist aggression. 

They, and others on the continent, are 
taking measures to effect substantial in- 
creases in their defense establishments. 
Within the past few days, Britain has stepped 
up drastically its rate of preparation. The 
new military service program in France bars 
all exemptions of every kind whatsoever. 
The Norwegians impressed me with their 
unshakable determination that never again 
will they be victims of occupation. To, 


them, a fighting resistance, even to their 
own destruction, is preferable. And in 
Italy, there are unmistakeable signs of a 
stiffening courage and determination. The 
same is true of Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Portugal, Luxemburg, and Iceland. 

In every country, I saw heartening evi- 
dence of a regeneration in Europe's spirit. 
Its morale, its will to fight, will grow with 
every accretion to physical strength. The 
arrival in Europe of new American land and 
air units, though modest in protective in- 
fluence by themselves, will certainly pro- 
duce added confidence and accelerate the 
preduction of military force throughout the 
member nations. 

The European nations must, of course, 
produce and maintain the great bulk of the 
land fcrces necessary to their defense. 


THE STOREHOUSE OF RESISTANCE 


For this purpose, the most immediate need 
of Europe is munitions and equipment. 
Everyone of the continental nations I visited 
can rapidly and markedly increase its re- 
sistance power if it can be promptly fur- 
nished additional supplies of this kind. To 
fill this need, our loyal neighbor, Canada, 
with Britain and others, is shouldering part 
of the load. 

In military potential, the free nations have 
everything they need, natural resources, in- 
dustrial genius, productive capacity, and 
great reservoirs of leedership ability. Given 
the ingredient of morale, the determination 
to combine for mutual protection, the mili- 
tary strength necessary will be produced ata 
speedy ace. With every increase in strength, 
there will be an upward thrust in morale, 
resu'ting in an ever-mounting spiral of con- 
fidence and security. 

With respect to time, no man can know at 
what hour, if ever, our defensive organiza- 
tion may be put to the ultimate test. Pe- 
cause our purpose is entirely defensive, we 
must te ready at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Only an aggressor could name the 
day and hour of attack. Our current mo- 
bilization, properly adjusted to our peaceful 
security needs, should be as rapid as any 
required by the emergency of war. 

To you, the people of America, I repeat, as 
I have to the Congress and to the President, 
that I believe, 

First, the preservation of free America re- 
quires our participation in the defense of 
Western Europe. 

Second, success is attainable. Given unity 
in spirit and action, the job can be done. 

Third, while the transfer to Europe of 
American military units is essential, our 
major and special contribution should be in 
the field of munitions and equipment. 

By no means, do I believe that we Ameri- 
cans can support the world militarily or 
economically. In our own interest, we must 
insist upon a working partnership with every 
nation making the common security its task 
of first priority. Every one of the member 
nations must realize that the success of this 
combined effort to preserve the peace rests 
as directly upon America’s productive, eco- 
nomic, and political strength as it does on 
any amount of military force we can de- 
velop. Only cooperative effort by all of us 
can preserve for the free world a position 
of security, relative peace, and economic 
stability. 

Attainment of this result is largely a mat- 
ter of morale and the human spirit. The 
free world now must prove itself worthy of 
its own past. 

If Frenchmen can rise to the heights their 
fathers achieved at Verdun in 1916; if 
Italians can recapture the fervor of Vittorio 
Veneto; if the British can relive the days of 
1940 when they stood alone against Hitler; 
if our other allies can react to today’s threat 
in the mode of their own revered patriots; if 
we, here in America, can match the cour- 
age and self-sacrifice of the ragged, freezing 
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members of Washington's army at Valley 
Forge; indeed, if each of us now proves him- 
self worthy of his countrymen fighting and 
dying in Korea, then success is sure—a glo- 
rious success that will bring us security, con- 
fidence, tranquillity. 

Each of us must do his part. We cannot 
delay, nationally or individually, while we 
suspiciously scrutinize the sacrifices made by 
our neighbor, and, through a weasling logic, 
seek someway to avoid our own duties. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT BY AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


If we Americans seize the lead, we will pre- 
serve and be worthy of our own past. Our 
children will dwell in peace. They will dwell 
in freedom. They wil] read the history of 
this decade with tingling pride and, from 
their kinship with this generation, they will 
inherit more than can be expressed in mil- 
lions, in acres, or in world acclaim. 

It is not my place, as a soldier, to dwell 
upon the politics, the diplomacy, the par- 
ticular treaty arrangement that must ac- 
company and go forward with such an effort. 
But I do conceive it my duty to report from 
time to time, both to this Government and 
to all others in the coalition, as to prcgress 
achieved. Thus, our own and all other peo- 
ples may constantly review their decisions 
and plans—and, if necessary, revise them. 

This evening, I come back to you only es 
one with some experience in War and peace, 
of some a’quaintanceship with our friends 
of Western Europe, to bring you what is in 
my hear. and mind. I shall go about my own 
tas’: in this undertaking with the unshaable 
confidence that America will respond fully 
when the basic issues are understood. We 
know that 150,000,000 united Americans con- 
stitute the greatest temporal force that has 
ever existed on God’s earth. If we foin ina 
common understanding of our country s rele 
teday and wholeheartedly devote ourselves 
to its discharge, the year 1951 may be recoid- 
ed in our history in letters as bright es is 
voutten the year 1776. 


Tue Man Who Transformed the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include a prologue to the 
religious drama entitied “The Man Who 
Transformed the World.” 

This play will be presented on March 
15 and 17, at the National Guard Armory 
in Washington under the sponsorship 
of the Gold Star Wives of America, Inc. 
Part of the proceeds from this presenta- 
tion will be turned over to the fund for 
medical attention for the children of 
the men who died in the service of our 
country. Mrs. Edward H. Jordan, of 
Washington, is the chairman of the 
board. The part of Jesus Christ will be 
portrayed by Mr. Jean Gabriell, of New 
Jersey, and a cast consisting of the Pas- 
sion Players of America, who have given 
this performance for a number of years. 

The Christian Voice, New York City, 
in commenting on this play said: 

Religious leaders and organizations: The 
Story of the Man Who Transformed the 
World will do more for your community 
than all other attractions together. 
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In these critical days when foreign and 
godless ideologies menace our lives and 
the lives of future generations, it would 
be well for us to be more conversant with 
the Greatest Story Ever Told. 

The prologue follows: 

THE MAN WHO TRANSFORMED THE WORLD 

Two thousand years ago, from within a 
defeated and embittered nation, held in 
bondage by a tyrannical empire, there arose 
a Man, a Leader, who inspired the people 
of that nation, healed them, and gave them 
new courage to live. He conceived a formula 
for curing the ills of humanity by striking at 
the root of evil. He established a pattern 
for mankind to follow, based upon the imi- 
tation of God. This Man in 3 short years 
revolutionized the entire pattern of thought 
and philosophy of life. They call Him, 
“Master,” “‘Messiah,” and “Son of God.” 

Mercy, love, and universal forgiveness of 
injuries, He preached, yet 19 centuries later, 
we still haven’t learned to abolish force, 
abolish hate, abolish revenge. How long 
does it take man to realize the meaning of 
His words? 

The Man's profound wisdom, superior in- 
tellect, and inspirational ideals were so ad- 
vanced as to be inconceivable to the minds 
of His time. His enemies, in alarm and fear, 
sought to stop Him and still His voice. They 
suceeeded in destroying His body, but they 
could not still His voice. His name has be- 
come such a cornerstone of humanity, that 
to tear it out from this world would be to 
shake its very foundations. 


A Soldier in Korea Asks Some 
Unanswerable Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my own 
remarks, I include herewith a letter 
from a soldier in my district who is now 
fighting in Korea. His letter was 
written to the Marquette Mining Jour- 
nal. It presents some unanswerable 
questions which those in charge of our 
foreign policy program might profitably 
read: 


Dear Sir: Myself and a few thousand other 
GI's would like to know the answers to sev- 
eral questions. The biggest question at the 
present is, Just why are we over here? The 
Army has tried to answer that for some time 
now, but I've yet to hear anyone say he’s 
convinced we ought to be fighting. The 
Korean people certainly aren't glad to nave 
us. I've seen that with my own eyes. 
You'll notice I said the people, and not the 
politicians, After all, it is the people of this 
worid whom we are trying to satisfy, even 
though the scales show otherwise. 


WHERE WILL IT END? 


Another good question is, Where will it all 
end, and to what advantage? Also, do the 
people back home realize how disgusted the 
reservists are at the quick shuffle they've 
gotten? I've never seen the morale of troops 
so low before. 

It just about all boils down to this: How 
is a man going to fight or give his all when 
he can't see anything worth while behind it? 
No one has satistied us yet, so think twice 
before you try. 


QUESTION OF RESERVISTS 


Another question which all reservists 
would like answered: When we signed up 
after the last war we were led to believe we 
wouldn’t be called until a national emer- 
gency existed. Most of us were called before 
the emergency was declared. To us it was 
kind of a low blow dealt from what we once 
called a democratic Nation. It’s rough to 
be lied to, by our own Government, at that. 
This may sound harsh, but it’s not half as 
harsh as all of us feel. 

Why is it that our PX (post exchange) 
shelves are bare when the black market 
thrives to such an extent that the streets 
are lined with shops selling American ciga- 
rettes, candy, toilet articles, stationery, and 
every item of GI clothing—not used, but 
brand new? 


BRITISH IN AMERICAN GARB 


Why is it that our engineer battalions have 
to drive trucks and equipment made in 
Japan, when the Koreans use United States 
equipment and tear it up within a month? 

Why was it that the reservists, the major- 
ity of whom were more than qualified, 
weren't held in the States to train draftees 
instead of being sent overseas? 

Why is it that British soldiers, from the 
nation which claims to have the best tailors 
in the world, are seen wearing GI field coats 
and carrying M-1 rifles as they stroll through 
the PX buying up our scarce items? Why, 
too, are Korean police, civilians, and soldiers 
wearing our GI uniform? How is an Ameri- 
can soldier supposed to respect his uniform 
when it’s being worn by everyone in the 
world? 

IMPOSING EDIFICES 


Why is it that the British, Dutch, and 
other European legations are housed in im- 
posing edifices when the Nation that foots 
the bill for the whole show is in a dump by 
comparison? 

You try to answer these questions. 
the expendable GI's, can't. 

CHARLES C. COWPLAND, 


We, 


Tuirty-third Anniversary of the Indcyend- 
ence of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
resolution just received by me from Mr. 
Joseph Maceina, chairman of the Joint 
Committee of the American-Lithuania 
Council, Inc., Pittston Chapter, and 
Lithuanian Relief, Chapter 44, Pittston, 
Pa.: 


PITTSTON, Pa., February 18, 1951. 

Dear Sir: At a mass rally of Americans of 
Lithuanian ancestry in the city of Pittston, 
Luzerne County, Pa., on Sunday evening, 
February 18, 1951, to commemorate the thir- 
ty-third anniversary of the proclamation of 
the independence of the country of their 
forefathers, the enclosed resolution was 
adopted by the unanimous vote of the par- 
ticipants. 

Tribute was paid to the Government of 
the United States for their courageous stand 
in defense of liberty of people everywhere, 
being particularly concerned with the des- 
tiny of Lithuania, whose people desire noth- 
ing that is not rightfully theirs. 
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This meeting requests the Government of 
the United States of America to initiate 
appropriate measures (1) to induce the So- 
viet Union to withdraw its army of occu- 
pation and administrative forces from the 
territory of Lithuania, and allow the Lith- 
uanian people to exercise their sovereign 
rights of an independer t nation in conform- 
ity with the international treaties and the 
principles of the international charters sub- 
scribed to by the Soviet Union, and (2) to 
induce the Soviet Union to stop its geno- 
cide practices in Lithuania and to repatriate 
those many thousands of Lithuanians who 
were deported to Siberia during their occu- 
pation of Lithuanian territory. 

We feel confident that the Government of 
the United States of America will spare no 
efforts in bringing about conditions which 
would enable the Lithuanian people, as well 
as other nations behind the iron curtain, 
to regain their lost freedom and to resume 
their rightful place as independent nations. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH MACEINA, 
Chairman of Joint Committee of Amer- 
ican-Lithuanian Council, Inc., Pitts- 
ton Chapter, and Lithuanian Relief, 
Chapter 44, Pittston, Pa. 


At a mass rally of Americans of Lithuanian 
ancestry in Casino Hall, 91 North Main 
Street, Pittston, Pa. on Sunday evening, 
February 18, 1951, to commemorate the 
thirty-third anniversary of the proclamation 
of the independence of Lithuania, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas for 21 years (from 1918 to 1939) 
the Republic of Lithuania was a free and in- 
dependent nation, and during that period 
proved beyond a shadow of a doubt that she 
is fully capable of self-government. They 
were released from the yoke of subjugation 
by decree of the League of Nations; and 

“Whereas historians tell us that Lithua- 
nians settled on the shores of the Baltic Sea 
as early as the eleventh century, and spoke a 
language very similar to the ancient San- 
skrit; and 

“Whereas Lithuania, as a neutral country, 
was the victim of ruthless warfare and pil- 
laging during World War II, is presently oc- 
cupied by Soviet Union armies and adminis- 
trative forces; and 

“Whereas the principle of political inde- 
pendence enunciated in the declaration of 
the United Nations, and in the Atlantic 
Charter, is a hollow mockery in the light of 
the situation in Lithuania as it exists today, 
particularly the genocide yractices which 
constitute a flagrant violation of the law of 
nations in general and of the United Nations 
Charter in particular: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That request be made on the 
Government of the United States of America 
to initiate appropriate measures (1) to in- 
duce the Soviet Unicon to withdraw its army 
of occupation and administrative forces from 
the territory of Lithuania, and allow the 
Lithuanian people to exercise their sovereign 
rights of an independent nation in conform- 
ity with the international treaties and the 
principles of the international charters sub- 
scribed to by the Soviet Union, and (2) to 
induce the Soviet Union to stop its genocide 
practices in Lithuania and to repatriate those 
many thousands of Lithuanians who were 
deported to Siberia during their occupation 
of Lithuanian territory; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States of America; to the Secretary of State; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs; to the 
United States Senators from Pennsylvania; 
and to the Congressman from Luzerne Coun- 
ty, Pa.” 

JOSEPH MACEINA, 
Chairman of Joint Committee of Amert- 
can-Lithuanian Council, Inc., Pittston 
Chapter, and Lithuania Relie{, Chapter 
44, Pittston, Pa. 
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Fight Against Philadelphia Wage Tax 
Must Continue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
unjust, and, in the opinion of some it 
is unconstitutional, for the city of Phil- 
adelphia to levy a tax on the workers 
employed in that city regardless of their 
place of residence even though it be 
entirely outside the limits of Philadel- 
phia and the State of Pennsylvania. 

The fight against this iniquitous tax 
has been carried on in the Council of 
the City of Philadelphia, the Legislature 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and in the 
Congress of the United States. As yet 
no satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained. 

On February 22 of this year, I intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 2830, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means for consideration, On February 
27 I introduced another bill, H. R. 2945, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary for its consideration. Both 
of these bills sought to repeal the effect 
of the Philadelphia wage tax in its ap- 
plication to nonresident Federal workers 
in the city of Philadelphia. Although 
drawn in different language they are 
nevertheless the same in purpose. In 
addition to these bills I have also intro- 
duced, on March 5, another bill, H. R. 
3054, that would extend the principle 
of the above-mentioned hills to all work- 
ers, and, not merely Federal workers. 
This bill has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I hope that 
committee hearings will be held on the 
bills I have introduced and that favor- 
able action will be taken to relieve work- 
ers of these unfair and unjust taxes 
wherever they exist, Philadelphia, or, 
elsewhere throughout the Nation. 

As an illustration of the widespread 
interest that is being taken in the effort 
to eliminate taxes on wage earners who 
do not reside within the jurisdiction 
levying the tax, I include as part of my 
remarks, under the unanimous consent 
granted, an editorial appearing in the 
March 8, 1951, issue of the Courier-Post, 
published at Camden, N. J., reading as 
follows: 

Wace Tax Ficut SpreapInc—Hopre or Victory 
IMPROVING 

Never before has the fight against Phila- 
delphia’s wage tax on nonresidents raged on 
so many fronts as at present. 

The New Jersey State Senate, by a vote of 
17 to 0, has just passed a resolution, spon- 
sored jointly by Senators Wallace, of Camden 
County, and Hannold, of Gloucester County, 
calling on Congress to outlaw the tax. 

A resolution by Assemblymen Neutze and 
Meloni is pending in the assembly which 
would ask Congress to relieve all persons 
living in one State from paying wage or in- 
come taxes in another. 

A resolution has been introduced in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature by the State sena- 
tor from D:laware County to cutlaw the 


Philadelphia tax on any nonresident of the 
city, whether he lives in the State of not. 

Congressman WOLVERTON has sponsored a 
bill at Washington to make Federal empioy- 
ees subject to taxes only in the State in which 
they reside. 

Congressman Howe.tt has sponsored a 
broader bill which would exempt all nonresi- 
dents of a State from its wage or income 
taxes, and WOLVERTON has said he also will 
introduce a similar bill. A third measure to 
this effect has been introduced by Repre- 
sentative JosePpH O'Hara, a Minnesota Demo- 
crat. 

United States Senator Smiru of New Jer- 
sey also has announced he will offer anti- 
wage-tax legislation in the Senate, the first 
time such a bill has been initiated there. 

Despite all this activity against double 
taxation and taxation without representa- 
tion such as the Philadelphia wage levy im- 
poses on workers who do not live or vote 
there, the battle really is only beginning. 

Any action taken by the New Jersey Legis- 
lature can do no more than demonstrate to 
Congress and to Pennsylvania how deeply 
New Jersey resents this iniquitous tax. New 
Jersey cannot compel Congress or Pennsyl- 
vania to end it. 

The Pennsylvania suburbs of Philadelphia 
have never gotten to first base in previous 
efforts to have that State’s legislature ban 
the wage tax. Since, in the past 2 or 3 years, 
many other Pennsylvania municipalities 
have adopted a levy like Philadelphia's it is 
probably useless to hope for relief from that 
source. 

Congress has always been reluctant to 
intervene in tax matters pertaining to the 
States and curtail their taxing powers, as 
anti-wage-tax legislation would do. 

Many States impose income taxes on non- 
resident workers. New York has done so for 
years on north Jerseyites and would lose 
large revenues if Congress forbade the prac- 
tice. Hence these States can be counted on 
to oppose Federal legislation. 

Yet the national situation is changing, 
partly due to the very fact that so many 
States have income taxes and so many citi- 
zens as a result pay taxes in two States. 
Dispersal of Federal bureaus from Wach- 
ington into the adjoining States of Virginia 
and Maryland, confronting many thousands 
of Government workers with the dual tax 
problem, is bringing it sharply to the atten- 
tion of Congress as a whole for the first time. 

The fact that a Minnesota Congressman 
has introduced a bill against dual taxation 
is significant, showing that south Jersey no 
longer stands alone in the crusade against 
it as we once did. 

Now there is talk of a movement, if Con- 
gress will not act, to initiate a constitutional 
amendment which would bar double taxa- 
tion. There certainly would be widespread 
popular support for such an amendment all 
over the country. 

The fight may not be won this year, or the 
next, but it is growing warmer and wider. 
It should be carried on more strenuously 
than ever on our part, and there is reason- 
able hope of eventual victory. 


Crescent City, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following article from 
the March issue of Good Housekeeping: 
CRESCENT CITY, CALIF. 


The place was Crescent City, a 3,000-per- 
son town pocketed dramatically between the 
giant redwood forests of northwestern Cali- 
fornia and the rugged, rock-strewn coast of 
the Pacific Ocean. The time was October 
1949. The atmosphere was one of deepest 
melancholy. Sixteen Crescent City busi- 
nessmen and businesswomen stood looking 
at their crescent-shaped harbor; gloom 
clouded every face. For the fifth time in 
32 years, their bid for a Government-fi- 
nanced dock had been rejected. Why? Be- 
cause Crescent City didn’t have the shipping 
business to justify such expense. The ar- 
gument of Crescent Citians—that they 
couldn't get the business until they had a 
dock—was smothered under an avalanche of 
statistics. The brutal truth was upon them: 
Their town could never really prosper. 

Not one of those men and women remem- 
bers who uttered the fateful words that 
changed the whole course of Crescent City 
history. “Let’s build our own dock,” some- 
body said. And, as the townspeople put it, 
“At that moment, civic lightning struck 
Crescent City.” 

That very afternoon a citizens dock com- 
mittee was formed. The next day, Saturday, 
a dozen subcommittees went to work, making 
a house-to-house canvass for voluntary do- 
nations of money. On Sunday a volunteer 
engineer completed his plans for dock con- 
struction. On Monday morning the neces- 
sary rights-of-way were obtained, and that 
afternoon volunteer truckers started dump- 
ing rock into the road fill leading to the dock 
site. 

For the next 6 months little Crescent City 
worked itself to the civic bone to reach its 
fantastic goal. “The fever got us,” says Mrs. 
Emma Cooper, county clerk. “Every one of 
us, from 8 to 80.” 

A $10,000 quota was set. Within 2 weeks, 
$17,000 was raised. Truckers, foresters, and 
dockers—222 in all—donated their services. 
The Hotel Lauff offered lodgings, gratis, to 
out-of-town workers. Local businesses do- 
nated gasoline, water pipe, auto parts, wiring, 
repair services, lumber, food, and drink. The 
Shamrock Cafe gave free lunches to workers. 
Crescent City’s 55 professional secretaries 
worked after hours on the citizens dock books 
and records. The employees of Brownie’s 
Cafe joined in a payroll contribution plan. 
The bus station served free coffee to workers 
at all hours. Mrs. Ilene Moore, a dairy 
farmer from Del Norte County, donated a 
6-month-old heifer for auction. Result: 
$280. Paul A. Brunk, local landowner, auc- 
tioned 24 lots and presented half the pro- 
ceeds to the citizens dock committee. Re- 
sult: $1,200. The local branch of the Bank 
of America gave, besides cash, the services of 
one teller each day for dock work. 

Crescent City’s women exhibited man- 
sized energies during that heart-stirring half 
year. Members of the Woman’s Club and the 
Business and Professional Women went from 
door to door and sold $465 worth of tickets to 
a benefit double feature at the Mecca 
Theater. The Ladies Auxiliary of the Ameri- 
can Legion held a build-our-dock dance and 
cleared $271. The Elk Valley Club, a rural 
organization, presented the committee with 
$100. A department-store clerk donated a 
bolt of red cloth which was used for danger 
flags. Waitresses and high-school girls toted 
hot coffee and doughnuts to the dock, where 
workers labored voluntarily through savage 
winds and rains. 

On March 18, 1950, the citizens dock was 
finished—a $200,000 project that cost the 
town's residents $17,000 in cash and an awe- 
some number of man- and woman-hours of 
physical work. Mayor Al Manuel declared 
March 18 an annual legal holiday, and 
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announced a day-long celebration to com- 
memorate the occasion, Fishing-boat races, 
a parade of old-timers, a contest to name 
Miss Citizens Dock, a gigantic crab feed, and 
an official christening of the dock kept the 
town and its 5,000 visitors pulsing until far 
into the night. “On March 19,” recalls Alyce 
Moseley, county judge, “you could shoot a 
cannon down Main Street and not hit any- 
body. The reason: Everybody was getting 
some sleep, at last.” 

Today Crescent Citians look with almost 
tearful pride at their dock—a 900-foot pier 
projecting into the blue waters of Crescent 
Harbor and right-angling into a fisherman's 
pier, a lumber wharfhead, and a loading plat- 
form. And they gaze sentimentally at the 
big, handsome, redwood-bound scrapbook 
encased in glass at the chamber of com- 
merce office, on Second Street. On its pages 
are listed the names of all the people who 
contributed to the building of Citizens Dock. 
“There are more than 700 names in that 
book,” says Bill Mason, local realtor. “It 
represents, without a doubt, the most stu- 
pendous example of civic cooperation this 
region has ever known.” 

Already the town is realizing many happy 
returns from its labors. A fishing fleet of 
130 boats uses the dock; 3,000,000 board feet 
of lumber and 120,000 tons of oil are shipped 
each month through the harbor; and oil 
tank farm is being constructed at the south 
shore of the bay; new lumber mills are 
moving in. More than $1,500,000 worth of 
cargo has already left Citizens Dock, slipped 
past Pelican Rock, and headed for ports all 
over the world. The town that “could 
never really prosper” is, within a year, boom- 
ing beyond its citizens’ dreams. 

Crescent Citians are taking their pros- 
perity in exuberant stride. “We weren't 
exactly loafing before,” they say, and point 
to their other projects, such as the Business 
and Professional Women's 2-year-old plan 
for Crescent City’s high-school girls. “The 
women of this town,” says Alice Mather, 
housewife and professional bookkeeper, “dis- 
covered our girls weren't fitting themselves 
properly for after-school professions.” So 
in 1948, members of the club invited the 
town's high-school girls to spend a week 
inspecting local businesses. Last year, 80 
girls signed up for this tour; they watched 
the inside workings of department stores, 
restaurants, motor courts, public-health 
laboratories, law offices, schools, and hos- 
pitals. At the Seaside Hospital, 16 girls 
visited the laboratories, surgeries, incubator 
rooms, and kitchens. Four of these girls 
thereupon chose nursing as their careers, 
and plotted their schooling accordingly. 

The plan has also led to congenial part- 
time work for some. Sixteen-year-old Gail 
Barnum, who was elected Miss Citizens Dock 
on gala March 18, learned she adored secre- 
tarial work, and now spends 18 profitable 
hours a week at the local food-locker plant. 

lot of new things are being planned for 
Crescent City. There’s a greensward to be 
planted along the scrubby 2-mile shore line. 
There's a highway-beautification plan pres- 
ently under way, in which Crescent City's 
women, working in teams, are clearing under- 
brush and planting seasonal blossoms so 
that throughout the year color and beauty 
will beckon motorists toward the little city. 
Downtown, too, is being spruced up. One 
section of Second Street has become a gay 
stretch of green, blue, pink, and yellow store 
fronts. 

“Yes, we have a nice town,” says Bill Ma- 
son, who forsook his real-estate business to 
serve as the Citizens Dock Committee’s un- 
paid financial chief. “We have our river. 
We have our trees. We have our rugged shore 
line and our crescent-shaped bay. Now all 
we need to do is make ourselves as good- 
looking as our surroundings. We will, too, 
Our dock has made us town-proud.” 


Procurement of Paint for the Federal 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following letter: 


MERCHANT'S & MANUFACTURER'S 
PaINnT Co., INC., 
Louisville, Ky., March 5, 1951. 
Hon, THRUSTON B. MorTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morton: A most serious matter 
has come to the writer’s attention which I 
desire to convey for your consideration and 
possible action. Through conversation with 
suppliers of paint raw materials and other 
paint manufacturers the writer learned that 
the Navy Department, Aviation Supply Office, 
Philadelphia, had bid forms on requisition 
EP 3727-51 out for quotation. This bid is 
for 6,487,000 gallons of paint. I have been 
told this is larger than any bid requested 
during World War II. 

The story which is a general topic of con- 
versation in the paint industry is that the 
Aviation Supply Office is procuring this tre- 
mendous quantity of paint for the United 
States army engineers and that it is to be 
packed in quarts, l-gallon and 6-gallon 
containers, The procuring agency went to 
four large paint companies and asked them 
to take the business. When informed it was 
too much business for them to handle the 
procurement agency then opened it up to 
50 large manufacturers to bid on. 

On February 23 our company wired for 
copies of this requisition. Today we re- 
ceived the following letter dated February 
268: “Your wire request for bid forms on 
requisition EP 3727 is acknowledged. The 
solicitation of bids under this requisition 
is closed.” 

The writer's gripe over this manner of do- 
ing business is as follows: Isn’t this incon- 
sistent with the Government’s stated posi- 
tion of helping the small companies to stay 
in business during this national emergency? 
The writer checks daily the United States 
Department of Commerce Field Service, Con- 
solidated Synopsis of United States Govern- 
ment Procurement Information and has 
never seen this bid advertised. This is prob- 
ably the largest paint bid ever released for 
quotation, and it is being handled as a nego- 
tiated bid amongst the select and chosen 
few. While here we are a small manufac- 
turer trying to obtain D. O. business so as 
to aid in the defense effort, and at the same 
time have enough business to make up for 
the loss of civilian business and are fever- 
ishly quoting on formal and negotiated bids 
for a few hundred or thousand gallons of 
business, it looks like the big boys get the 
cream and the little boys the milk. 

Our company has been a bidder on various 
paint requirements of the Aviation Supply 
Office in the past. Now here is probably the 
biggest paint bid of all times and we are 


not given the opportunity of quoting. 


When the Federal Government in one bid 
requesting delivery in 120 days for 6,487,- 
000 gallons of paint does this, it affects every 
paint manufacturer. It upsets the already 
aggravated market of paint raw materials. It 
is reported that this bid will require over 
$,000,000 gallons of synthetic alkyd resin. It 
is estimated, working day and night, it 
would take 20 days to produce this quantity 
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if every manufacturer of alkyd resin in the 
United States were to devote their full plant 
facilities. This one bid will take away from 
the civilian trade approximately 1 month's 
production of alkyd resin. This means that 
the small paint manufacturer’s quota on 
alkyd resins will be cut and we have had no 
chance to quote on any of the paint under 
this bid invitation. Is this fair and equal 
treatment? 

Hoping that some good will come out of 
this, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
MERCHANT'S & MANUFACTURER’S PAINT Co. 
Wo. D. MENEFEE. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution in 
regard to St. Lawrence seaway project, 
adopted ty the City Council of the City 
of Chicago, March 2, 1951: 


Whereas for the past 100 years the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River by ocean-go- 
ing commercial vessels has been possible on a 
limited or restricted basis; and 

Whereas despite the hazards and limita- 
tions of said navigation, commerce has con- 
tinued on an increased basis through recent 
years; and 

Whereas by this commerce, the practica- 
bility of a navigation route for maritime 
commerce between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Great Lakes has been demonstrated to a 
degree which would assure that in the future, 
navigation on said water highway will in- 
crease in a manner commensurate with the 
improvement of locks and channels which 
govern the navigable capacity of the St. 
Lawrence River; and 

Whereas the construction of the Panama 
Canal and the operation of commerce 
through said canal has placed the Mississippi 
Basin at a disadvantage in the over-all com- 
merce of the United States and has to a cer- 
tain extent retarded the industrial and 
commercial growth of said Mississippi Basin; 
and 

Whereas the improvement for barge navi- 
gation of the Mississippi system of water- 
ways has demonstrated the need for the 
addition of water transportation and the 
commerce resulting therefrom has grown 
steadily to the present volume which is far 
in excess of the original predictions based 
on reliable studies and estimates; and 

Whereas great as the development of the 
Mississippi system of waterways has been, it 
is not completely adequate, the inadequacy 
being apparent in an analysis of the eco- 
nomic needs of the upper mid-continental 
area of the United States which is still sorely 
in need of an adequate outlet by water to the 
ocean and to the markets of the world; and 

Whereas over the past 30 years the United 
States engineers, economists, and other au- 
thorites have made complete analysis with 
regard to the economic desirability of the 
improvement of the rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River for modern ocean-ship navi- 
gation and have repeatedly confirmed the 
judgment that such a water highway is 
needed and that its cost can be economically 
justified; and 
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Whereas during both world wars and in the 
present national emergency it has been re- 
peatedly and forcibly demonstrated that the 
upper mid-continental area of the United 
States has grown in stature and importance 
because of its productive capacity in agri- 
culture, minerals, industry, and manufactur- 
ing, and that said area of the United States 
is indispensable to the economy of the coun- 
try as a whole, both in wartime and in peace; 
and 

Whereas due to the heavy drains on the 
iron ore deposits in the Lake Superior region 
during the past 35 years it has come to light 
that a depletion of said ore supply is not an 
improbability; and 

Whereas there has been established along 
the southern shores of Lakes Michigan and 
Erie a tremendous investment of private 
capital amounting to many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in plants and industries for 
the manufacture of steel and its subsidiary 
products, which steel industry is vital to the 
United States, both in times of peace and in 
times of war, and which industry must be 
maintained at all costs for the security of 
the United States; and 

Whereas the discovery of rich deposits of 
ore in Venezuela and Labrador assure a con- 
tinued supply of raw materials, which in the 
n. tural course of events should be directed 
to supplying the afore-mentioned steel plants 
located in the region of the Great Lakes to 
permit their continued operation and manu- 
facture of vital materials and products; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
in a recent declaration has stated that the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway 
is a must for the future security of the 
United States from the standpoint of self- 
defense and also productive capacity in time 
of national emergency, which declaration has 
caused the Congress of the United States to 
hold hearings on the advis.bility and imme- 
diate objective of bringing about the St. 
Lawrence development; and 

Whereas a former mayor of Chicago has 
appeared at Washington at congressional 
hearings concerning the St. Lawrence seaway 
and has, in the name of the City of Chicago, 
argued in favor of the construction of the 
seaway; and 

Whereas the city council is on record as 
having adopted a resolution calling for Fed- 
eral endorsement of the waterway project 
and the early completion thereof: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of Chicago does hereby again record itself in 
favor of the development of the rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River and other 
channels and harbors to accommodate mod- 
ern commercial ocean-going vessels an order 
that the midcontinental area of the United 
States be supplied with this additional trans- 
portation to insure its future development 
and to safeguard the economic stability of 
the United States in peace and in war; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be and he is 
hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defense, and Members of both Houses of 
Congress from Illinois, 

Srate or ILLINO!Is, 
County of Cook, ss: 

I, Ludwig D. Schreiber, city clerk of the 
city of Chicago, do hereby certify that the 
above and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of that certain resolution adopted by 
the City Council of the City of Chicago at a 

meeting held the 2d day of March 
A. D. 1951. 

Witness my hand and the corporate seal 
of the said city of Chicago this 6th day of 
March A. D. 1951. 

[SEAL] Lupwic D. SCHREIBER, 

City Clerk. 


What Should Be Our Policy With Respect 
to Our Reservists? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is considerable dissatisfaction with 
the manner in which Reserves, active 
and inactive, have been called into 
service. The complaints seem to be 
based: First, upon the injustice of ex- 
pecting men who served in World War 
II to serve in the present emergency 
when there are thousands of individuals 
who did not serve in the last war and 
are physically fit to do so at this time; 
second, the failure to take into consid- 
eration the family status or other per- 
sonal considerations that heretofore 
have controlled the calling of men into 
service under the selective service pro- 
cedures. 

As an illustration of the kind of com- 
plaints being received, I include as part 
of my remarks, under the unanimous 
cansent granted, the following letter re- 
ceived by me from a young man now in 
service in the Korean campaign. I have 
for obvious reasons eliminated his name 
and station of service. The letter reads 
as follows: 


The Honorable CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WOLVERTON: Undoubtedly your 
Office has been the focal point for numerous 
letters written by reservists. I assure you 
that each and every one of us has broached 
the subject of Reserve policy with an ob- 
jective attitude. However, there are occa- 
sions when it is rather difficult to arrive 
upon justifiable conclusions without preju- 
dice. Ostensibly, the Navy Department has 
recalled Reserves in order to fulfill the press- 
ing urgency demanded by mobilization. It 
is the opinion of this writer that the Navy 
Departrient has lost sight of its original 
purpose. The present naval complement 
(composed to a great extent of Reserves) is 
in excess to the number actually needed. 
This condition is manifested not only on 
this station, but also on other bases as well. 
It is quite obvious that the Navy Depart- 
ment has overmobilized. Let us consider 
the facts. 

Not long ago the Navy Department waged 
@ campaign to recruit men for the Reserve 
program. At the time the contract was 
consummated, we were assured that Re- 
serves would not be called unless a national 
emergency was declared. I suppose this was 
to be taken as a gentleman's agreement, for 
many of us were recalled 6 months prior to 
such declaration. Moreover, those of us 
who were in the inactive Reserves were told 
we would not be recalled until the ranks of 
the Organized Reserves had been depleted. 
Evidence strongly supports the falsity of 
such a statement. Not only do I question 
the integrity of the Navy Department, but 
also the constitutionality of such a move. 
It seems to me that decisions of such magni- 
tude should rest with Congress and not 
within the individual powers of one man— 
at least, that Is my conception of democracy. 

Secondly, the Navy Department has re- 
peatedly stated that there is no need for 
drafting men—that the Reserves and volun- 
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teers have satisfied the personnel require- 
ments. Who, then, is going to relieve us? 
Why should we, men who have served 2 or 
more years duty in World War II, suffer 
for the lack of perspicacity and the cupidity 
of the Navy Department? Many of us are 
25 years old or more and have families. Is 
it fair to deprive us of our valuable and pro- 
ductive years when there are 18-year-olds 
and men who served less than a year in serv- 
ice in the last conflict walking the 
streets? Perhaps I’ve permitted cynicism to 
warp my thinking; however, I assure you 
that these opinions coincide with those of 
fellow reservists. 

Another point which warrants promulga- 
tion is the fact that these same Reserves 
would probably be the first to volunteer their 
services in the event of ail-out hostilitics. 
What we do object to is the involuntary recall 
to active duty just for the sake of mobiliza- 
tion, when already there are two and three 
times as many men as are actually needed. 
May I further state that this is at the tax- 
payers’ expense—a gross misuse of Federal 
funds. The entire situation seems to be one 
of confusion and incompetency on the part 
of the Navy Department. It seems as if 
they—the Navy Department—were interested 
only in their own expediency, regardless of 
the cost to the people. 

Thirdly, is it too much to ask for the for- 
mulation of a Reserve plan whereby we will 
be released? As it stands now, our future is 
uncertain—clouded by the fear of war. Cer- 
tainly, enough time has elapsed for some 
steps to have been taken regarding this 
matter. 

Inasmuch as I am a member of the com- 
munity of , I am familiar with your 
past congressional record. I implore you to 
consider the facts as I have endeavored to 
present them and to render a just and fair 
decision. May I further ask how you intend 
to vote regarding the impending extension 
of enlistment? 

Very truly yours. 


Teaching of Moral and Spiritual Values in 
Our Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am again including an editorial 
from the Latrobe (Pa.) Bulletin on the 
important subject of teaching moral and 
spiritual values in our public schools. It 
is most important today, for a dangerous 
situation is arising, and the time to com- 
bat it is now. The editorial follows: 


To a chaplain who administered the final 
sacrament an hour before her execution at 
the hands of the Germans in Brussels in 1915, 
the British nurse Edith Cavell made the 
remark “Patriotism is not enough.” 

The truth of this observation the world 
must learn anew. Americans must learn it 
because this is a world in which moral and 
spiritual values are under grave challenge. 
Of those values, patriotism can be a part, or 
not a part. 

In the name of patriotism, Mussolini con- 
quered Ethiopia and Hitler conquered most 
of Europe. The moral and spiritual values 
in fascism and nazism defied detection. 
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Communism denies the existence of a moral 
order. 

Patriotism without moral and spiritual 
roots can be a noxious growth. That thought 
without doubt animated the 100-page state- 
ment on moral and spiritual values in the 
public schools issued at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of School 
Administrators, which 14,000 teachers, super- 
intendents, college officers and other educa- 
tors attended. 

The report warned there could be no social 
rurvival without a moral order. No im- 
provements in government structure, no 
statutes and ordinances, however elevated 
their aims, could produce a good and secure 
social order if personal integrity, honesty 
and self-discipline were lacking, it was found. 

The social effect of recent war has without 
doubt been more severe than most persons 
imagine. They see the trees of their indi- 
vidual environment and fail to see the forest 
which composed the atmosphere of the na- 
tional scene. The increasing amount of 
aimless leisure, the changing patterns of 
home life, and the current international ten- 
sions, all represent challenges to moral 
strength. 

In the public school the child is taught the 
facts about the origin, progress and ideals 
of the United States. It would be hard to 
learn about Washington without becoming 
aware of elements of moral grandeur. The 
child is quick to recognize what is good. It 
should be the task of all educators to in- 
crease his awareness of the moral and spir- 
itual values on which civilization rests and 
upon which its survival depends. The 
national defense can rest upon no stronger 
foundation. 


Nation-Wide Publicity Received by Phariss 


Family Over Radio Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the beauty 
of the Ozarks of Missouri has been recog- 
nized by novelists, poets, artists, photog- 
raphers, and vacationists. Those of us 
who are natives of the Ozarks and have 
grown up in those hills love them—but 
we take a special pride in the people, 
and are happy when recognition comes 
to any of us. 

My faith in our American family life 
has been strengthened to know that the 
Phariss family, of Monett, Mo., has re- 
ceived the W. G. Skelly agricultural 
award. Raymond Phariss was born at 
Mount Vernon, Mo. His father died 
when he was 7 and his mother died 
when he was 13. He started farming 
for his uncle when he was very young. 
He has continued to farm, and now owns 
160 acres—and rents another 40 acres. 
He is a scientific farmer, who can talk 
about nitrogen and phosphorus needs of 
the soil as an experienced chemist. He 
understands rotation of crops—and a 
farm in the Ozarks is not a one-crop 
farm—he produces barley, oats, corn, 
hay, and pasture—and has dairy cattle, 
hogs, chickens, to say nothing of a straw- 
berry patch. 

Raymond Phariss is a real farmer— 
not afraid of work, and always eager to 


keep up-to-date in farm methods—but 
the award was given to all four members 
of the Phariss family. He and Mrs. 
Phariss were married in 1932—during 
depression years. They have two daugh- 
ters now in high school. Mrs. Phariss 
considers the chickens her pet project, 
but from the information I have been 
able to obtain, each member of the 
Phariss family can handle any part of 
the operation of their now modern farm. 
Mrs. Phariss and her daughters make 
their own clothes—and even find time 
to help neighbors and friends. 

Much hard work, careful planning, 
and a fine Christian home have contrib- 
uted to the success of the Phariss family. 
I am happy to join their many friends 
in the community in paying tribute to 
them. . 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following article 
from the Monett Times of March 3, 1951, 
which includes the radio program de- 
scribing the winning of the W. G. Skelly 
agricultural achievement award: 


MONETT AND Barry County CoME IN FoR CoM- 
MENT—NATION-WIDE PUBLICITY RECEIVED BY 
PuHariss FamMity Over Rapio Topay 


Monett, Barry County, and Roaring River 
came in for some good Nation-wide publicity 
this morning when the Raymond Phariss 
famfly was honored by achieving the W. G. 
Skelly Agricultural Award. 

Recognition was given over the National 
Broadcasting Co. Skelly-sponsored program, 
which is heard in this area over KOAM at 
Pittsburg, Kans., and KGBX at Springfield. 

The broadcast was heard at the breakfast 
here and a complete transcript follows, 

A wire recording was made of the broad- 
cast by Kenneth G. Meuser, publisher of the 
Times. It will be transferred onto a wax 
record and will be presented to the Phariss 
family. 

Here is the broadcast: 

“Mr. BurRLINGHAM. Good morning. This is 
Lloyd Burlingham greeting you on behalf of 
your Skelly jobber dealer, Skelly farm service 
man, and Skelgas dealer. Alex Dreier is here 

, with highlights of the morning news. 

“Today’s agricultural achievement award 
goes to a fortunate quartet of fine people far 
toward the southwest corner of Missouri. 
There in the rugged hills of the Ozark Moun- 
tain country is Barry County. There Roar- 
ing River, a tremendous underground stream, 
bursts from the base of a beautiful bluff, 
daily pouring out 28,000,000 gallons of 
crystal-clear water, forming two lovely lakes, 
tumbling over three waterfalls and flowing 
away through a most pleasant valley. 

“Mr. Drerer. Roaring River. Wonderful 
rainbow trout. Lloyd, we ought to be there— 
not here talking about it. 

“Mr. BuURLINGHAM. You've had some grand 
times there, I know, Alex. And we've been 
invited for today, by J. F. Black, of the Barry 
County Bank. He tells of last year’s 200 cars 
of strawberries shipped from Cassville and a 
new industry—“poke greens,” and asks us to 
try both—strawberries and poke greens with 
sow belly. Canned, now. 

“Mr, DrerEr. I can wait. 

“Mr. BURLINGHAM, Give us your summary 
of what goes on in the world and ‘waiting.’ 
We'll try to make ourselves believe we're in 
Barry County, Mo. 

* * ~ + ~ 


“Besides being a great vacation area, 
southwestern Missouri, turns out a lot of 
food. It has to, in order to take care of all 
its visitors. It is important in its dairy and 
poultry productions and in its harvests of 
fruits and vegetables. Last year’s strawberry 
crop totaled more than 1,000,000 quarts, 
Barry County alone producing well more 
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than a third of the million quarts. May's 
the time to be there. Alex. 
. * * * ° 


“Mr. Dreter. The hills of Missouri are 
beautiful. Clifford Newlin wrote of them: 


“*The Lord pushed up the Ozarks to the sky, 
Then, through the ages, humbled them to 
hills. 
The stubborn granite never could deny. 
The constant grinding of the silent mills. 
Then, over all the verdant billowy mass, 
He planted dogwood, oak, and sassafras.’ 


“It’s a great thing when an area can be so 
attractive as the Ozarks country and, at the 
same time, highiy productive. 

“Mr, BuRLINGHAM. Today's award story il- 
lustrates that. It tells of the work of the 
Raymond Phariss family on 200 acres on 
Kings Prairie near Monett. 

“There are four of the Pharisses—Ray- 
mond, Lois, and their two daughters, Nora 
Lee, 17, and Noveta, 16. They own 160 acres, 
rent 40 more, and turn out these totals: 
145,000 pounds of Guernsey milk, 2,800 doz- 
en eggs, 4,000 pounds of pork, $450 of poul- 
try meat, $1,800 of beef. They market 275 
crates of strawberries. Field crops include 
15 acres of red clover, 10 of oats and lespe- 
deza, 11 of oats and red clover, 10 of barley 
and sweet clover, 5 of barley, 16 of lespedeza 
meadow, 24 of corn, 6 of Atlas sorga, and 114 
acres of strawberries. 

“The crop yields are highly satisfactory, 
which Mr, Phariss credits partly to his use 
of clover in rotation with other crops. 
Though the farm is in Kings Prairie, some of 
it slopes. That part of the farm is kept in 
grass and not plowed up. As insurance 
against soil erosion, strip cropping is fol- 
lowed. Fertilizers used are those recom- 
mended following soil tcsts. 

“That's a good job. Alex? 

“Mr. Drerer. Mr. W. V. Davis, Monett 
banker, speaks up for our awardee—better for 
him than our bankers would for us, Mr, 
Burlingham. 

“Mr. Davis has watched Raymond Phariss 
since he was a small boy and says, ‘I have 
perfect confidence in his ability to make good 
on any commitment. He has built slowly 
but substantially, earning the money with 
which to pay for his constantly improving 
enterprises.’ That from his banker. 

“Mr. BURLINGHAM. His neighbors do quite 
as well by him—in fact, they first drew the 
attention of the Committee on Awards to the 
fine Phariss record. 

“These neighbors tell of the good Ray- 
mond Phariss and his family do for those 
about them. Mr. Phariss is a director of the 
Monett, Mo., Farmers Association Exchange 
and of the Ozark REA board. He has 
served for 15 years as a commissioner of 
the Kings Prairie special road district. He 
is a board member of the First Christian 
Church in Monett, all four Pharisses being 
members. Mrs. Phariss is vice president of 
the Kings Prairie home economics extension 
club. Nora Lee and Noveta are in Future 
Homemaker work in the Monett High School. 
Nora Lee has been a member of the high 
school debating team for 2 years, the team 
winning the big eight championship both 
years. 

“That's the story authenticated by Coun- 
ty Extension Agents M. B. Carpenter and 
oe successor in Barry County, Robert Kel- 

ey. 

“Here is a man who started with a small 
acreage and enlarged his land holdings grad- 
ually. He developed a 353 pound dairy 
herd and sells a quality product, grade A 
milk. He has handled his land in strict 
conformity with sound conservation prac- 
tices. He has made his home modern and 
comfortable and his livestock structures 
convenient and practical. And in the entire 
Phariss record the good will of neighbors has 
been earned and maintained. Best of all is 








tre Phariss success as a family. All four are 
interested and all four pitch in and work 
together. Raymond Phariss credits the prog- 
ress accomplished to the cooperation and 
careful plarning by the family unit. This 
last in the feeling of the Committee of 
Awards is the climax of the substantial ac- 
complishments by Raymond Phariss. 

“The agricultural achievement award is 
therefore made to the quartet, to Raymond, 
Lois, Nora Lee, and Noveta Phariss, the 
award including a $100 United States Sav- 
ings bond, a gold lapel pin and handsome 
scroll. Many, many friends have the Phar- 
isses—good friends who rejoice in this rec- 
ognition of the fine Phariss record: 90 of 
these neighbors are in Monett right now, 
at the Hatchers Cafe. There they are break- 
fasting together, celebrating the fine works of 
the four Pharisses. Mr. W. G. Skelly scnds 
his best wishes to the four. His personal 
representative, Mr. A. Vavra, of Joplin, is at 
the breakfast and will present the award.” 





State Department Blind Spot—The 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, our military leaders tell us that the 
Middle East area is highly important for 
strategical reasons. The State Depart- 
ment, however, refuses or ignores 200,- 
000,000 people in that part of the world 
who want to be our friends and without 
cost to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, that outstanding military 
man, Gen. Bonner Fellers, retired, calls 
attention to some important facts in a 
leading article that appears in the March 
12 issue of the Freeman, which I include 
as part of my remarks at this point: 

THe STRATEGIC MippLEe EAst 
(By Bonner Fellers) 

Lenin once said that the road to commu- 
nism is through preaching nationalism to 
subject peoples. Today Communist agents 
in the Middle East are busy preaching this 
Lenin doctrine. Unfortunately for the free 
world, their audience is receptive. 

A million Arab refugees, homeless, under- 
nourished, living in caves; 30,000,000 non- 
independent north Africans smarting under 
French domination; peoples of Iraq, Jordan, 
and Egypt irate under occupation by British 
troops, are all making the going easy for the 
Communist agitators. 

The negative policy of the United States 
toward these critical areas serves to aggra- 
vate the situation. The fault lies largely in 
the fact that we deal with the Middle East 
through the eyes, interests, and prejudices of 
our European allies. Britain is accorded pri- 
mary interest; it is British policy which we 
follow there. The United States is repre- 
sented not by traditional American love of 
freedom but rather by those European 
powers, especially Britain, which tell us 
where to stand so as best to further their 
own aims. 

The unfortunate part of our policy is that 
the allies who influence us afe colonial pow- 
ers, interested in the exploitation of the 
Middle East and north Africa. Conse- 
quently, their position there is most un- 
enviable, 
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Since 1882 the British have dominated the 
Egyptians by force. British troops on the 
Suez are unwelcome. The Egyptians want 
to guard their own territory. The dispute 
over the Egyptian Sudan remains unresolved. 
The failure of the UN to act on these issues 
drives Egypt from closer association with 
the Western Powers, 

In North Africa the situation is worse 
than in Egypt. There the French maintain 
a colonial administration which amounts to 
serfdom. Morocco had been independent of 
European domination for more than a thou- 
sand years. It was not until the nineteenth 
century that the French, British, and Span- 
ish made heavy inroads of empire. In 1912 
Morocco became a French protectorate with 
loss of liberty and individual freedom. Tu- 
nisia, under French domination, is stricken 
with poverty, and the people have been 
crushed by force. 

While passing through the Mediterranean 
in 1943, President Roosevelt—possibly with 
tongue in cheek—promised the Sultan of 
Morocco: “I will never allow this state of 
things to exist after the war. This exploita- 
tion by foreigners is not in the interest of 
the people.” And the Sultan of Morocco is 
still loyal to America, hoping constantly that 
this pledge will still be honored by the 
freedom-loving American people. Yet when 
th> oppressed Arabs and Jews of North Africa 
protest their troubles, they find that the 
United States is strangely silent and, behind 
th.» scenes, supports the European powers. 

Communists from France and Russia, pro- 
testing their objective to be liberty for all, 
are pressing for an Arab alliance. And thus, 
in spite of the solemn commitment of the 
United States to contain communism, our 
policy in the Middle East and North Africa 
actually furthers its extension. 

The incomprehensible part of this policy 
is that it is contrary to our own best inter- 
ests, for the Middle East is critical, key ter- 
rain, vital to our success against Communist 
expansion. The Middle East is a fabulous 
land which has been fought over for cen- 
turies. It is the bridgehead to three con- 
tinents. In it lie vast oil fields, the Suez 
Canal, and potential strategic bases. 

If war comes, the collapse of our 50-divi- 
sion Eur)pean defense would appear certain. 
Against it Stalin can hurl a formidable Red 
army which can be stepped up readily from 
its present strength of 200 divisions to 500 
or even a thousand, should he need them. 
Only an extreme optimist would count on 
our being able to hold air bases in Western 
Europe. Spain, however, may be enabled to 
resist by her Pyrenees barrier. We hope that 
Britain would offer an unsinkable aircraft 
base, but again the fortunes of war might 
deny us its use. We must have flexibility 
to our plans. 

There are excellent potential air base sites 
in Libya. Possibily these are the closest to 
Russia which we would be able to hold with 
small ground forces. Here the water and 
desert barriers of the Mediterranean and 
Middle East would prevent Russia from 
throwing the full weight of the Red army 
against us. From these bases, which offer 
unlimited dispersal areas, medium bombers 
and long-range fighters can strike deep into 
Russia; from them they can deny Russia the 
oil of Rumania and Saudia Arabia. When 
one realizes that 40 percent of the known oil 
reserves of the world lie in the Middle East, 
the necessity of being able to deny this oil to 
Russia becomes imperative. 

Today the Middle East has been caught 
physically and ideologically between the 
surging, irreconcilable forces of the East and 
West. Communists tell these nonindepend- 
ent peoples that European colonial imperial- 
ists, backed by America, seek only exploita- 
tion. Western propaganda warns them 
against the Communists who seek to en- 
slave the world. Each of these forces is so 
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overpowering that the people must yield 
eventually to one or the other. 

In view of the strategic importance of the 
Middle East we can not afford to lose the 
ideological struggle there. 

Africa, also, is part of Stalin's program for 
world communization. Once in possession 
of the Middle East, the extension of Red 
domination over all Africa would be greatly 
facilitated. Loss of Africa would be a 
tragedy to the western powers, for this unde- 
veloped continent, rich in natural resources, 
offers to Europe and America a vast poten- 
tial market. 

The African people number fewer than 
200,000,000; they are wretchedly poor. But 
provide them with better food and medical 
care, and the population would doubtless 
double in two generations. The natives, be- 
ing inclined essentially to agriculture, could 
help feed Europe in exchange for manufac- 
tured goods. Thus abundance could be 
created readily both in Europe and Africa. 
The fly in the ointment lies in the fact that 
free Europe, still stunned from World War II, 
is unable to devote its energies to Africa, 
where the Communist threat is real and im- 
mediate. 

The key to the solution of our problem 
in the Middle East and Africa lies in Egypt. 
Egypt exercises a strange mystic control over 
the Arab and Mosiem worlds. If the United 
States policy toward Egypt were direct from 
Americans to Egyptians; if our attitude con- 
tained warmth-—and I do not mean money; 
if Egypt could count on a close relationship, 
culturally, economically, and militarily, the 
Arab and Mosiem worlds could be alined 
closely with the free peoples of the world. 
A series of fortunate events in history makes 
this Egyptian leadership possible. 

For centuries, either the Ottoman Empire 
or Germany—and sometimes both—served 
to keep the great Russian bear from wander- 
ing over Europe and the Middle East. The 
Ottoman Empire had held together because 
its people possessed a common culture and 
a defiant, compelling religious faith. Like 
Austria-Hungary, it was a binational em- 
pire in which the Turk and Arab were united 
by an indigenous political-religicus ideology. 

But gradually, as the Ottoman Empire met 
the impact of western influence, its com- 
ponents became weak. Then World War I 
collapse ‘ the empire. The Turks and Arabs 
separated. ‘The Turks became independent 
and looked to the materialism of the west. 
The Arabs broke up into tribes which fell 
under the domination of France, Spain, 
Great Britain, and Italy. 

-12 1923 Turkey threw away the Caliph 
cloak and declared for westernized methods 
without reservation. She held that Islam 
and modern civilization were incompatible, 
and she elected to be modern. To the mos- 
lem this act amounted to a renouncement 
of his faith. It offended his sensitive feel- 
ings; it troubled his conscience. He pon- 
dered: Is it true that I cannot be modern 
and progressive and yet keep the faith of 
my fathers? 

On the other hand, when Egypt firmly ac- 
cepted western materialism and at the same 
time firmly retained her old faith, it caught 
the Moslem’s imagination. The stand glad- 
dened his conscience. Egypt became his 
Mecca—a progressive state by eastern stand- 
ards, with a flavor of western methods, and 
still a Moslem state to which the same 400,- 
000,000 Moslems of the world could turn 
with pride. Here was a country tolerant 
toward religion; free of inquisition, stanch 
for personal liberty—democratic—yet Mos- 
lem. To anyone who dreams of a ciose union 
of all Arabic and Moslem peoples, Egypt, 
especially Cairo, represents his ideal. Here 
he finds everything he likes from religion to 
political intrigue, from art to prostitution. 
Egypt’s victory of tolerance was a victory 
for Moslems everywhere. 
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Leadership in Egypt may not always be 
good, but it is accepted by the Arabs and 
Moslems who follow blindly and who like 
to commit the same mistakes. Egypt en- 
joys such an enviable position that the most 
convincing proof to a Moslem that a thing 
is correct is—if it is done that way in Egypt. 

But Egypt is more than a Moslem state 
where East meets West. Since the nine- 
teenth century Egypt has been a Mediter- 
ranean power. Her population exceeds 20,- 
000,000; her annual imports amount to half 
a billion dollars. No longer bound by the 
sterling bloc; Britain repudiated her Egyp- 
tian war debt of half a billion pounds; 
Egypt is free to turn to the United States, 
Egypt seeks no money from us—only trade, 
cultural relations, and mutually beneficial 
defensive measures. She cannot turn to 
Russia, which has nothing to offer in trade, 
culture, security, or freedom. Although 
Egypt realizes the strength of her leadership 
in the Arab and Moslem worlds, she does not 
know how best to exercise it. 

The hand we extend to her is guided by 
European colonial powers. Consequently, 
Egypt is not free to throw her weight with 
us. Yet the United States sorely needs the 
support and friendship of the Arab and 
Moslem worlds to which Egypt is the key. 
This is essential to the success of our policy 
of containment. The next move must be 
ours. 

To effect the support we need to contain 
communism, deter war, and win if war 
comes, the United States should: 

1. Stop underwriting European colonial- 
ism. (Communism cannot be defeated by 
support of colonialism.) 

2. Adopt a policy of dealing directly with 
the Middle East rather than blindly follow- 
ing the British. 

3. Endorse the principle of self-govern- 
ment—everywhere. 

4. Encourage the formation of a defensive 
Mediterranean Alliance, to include Spain. 

5. Help equip, if requested, local forces for 
the defense of air bases. 

6. Extend the Monroe Doctrine over those 
members of the Alliance which are vital to 
our security. 

Such a new and better relationship with 
the Middle East could be achieved merely 
by a change in our attitude. This would 
not destroy our firmly established relation- 
ships with France and Britain because, in the 
long run, our stand would benefit them in 
the furtherance of world peace. 

In the final analysis communism, which 
is an ideology, cannot be destroyed by force 
and bayonets. It can be destroyed only by 
another and better ideology. We possess 
this better ideology, but in the Middle East 
we have permitted it to become submerged. 
It is still not too late to correct our mistakes 
if we decide to fight communism by further- 
ing the cause of freedom. 


American Peace Crusade at Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following telegram: 

Marcu 13, 1951. 
Dr. Jerome Davis, 
American Peace Crusade, 
West Haven, Conn.: 

Concerning your telegram requesting that 

I reserve time Thursday, March 15, for Con- 


necticut constituents attending the Ameri- 
can Peace Crusade at Washington, I wish to 
inform you that I have not done so nor doI 
have any intention of doing so. 

While all my efforts and all my prayers 
are dedicated to world peace, I am not con- 
vinced that your group and your efforts are 
so dedicated. 

You, Dr. Davis, have been cited personally 
by the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee as belonging to from 41-50 Commu. 
nist-front organizations. Your American 
Peace Crusade has been cited as an organic 
part of the Communist peace offensive and 
once again as organized by Communists. 

While the door to my office is always open 
to my constituents, while my time is de- 
voted entirely to fulfilling the responsibili- 
ties to my constituents and to my country, 
I cannot devote any portion of my time to 
a cause such as you represent. Rather, I 
prefer to utilize these moments I might 
spend with your group continuing my en- 
deavors to bring about a real and just peace 
in the world, the sincerest form of peace 
whose basic foundation is the antithesis of 
Communist ideology—a peace based on the 
dignity of man. 

Until such time that I am convinced your 
aims are constant with the best interests 
of the Nation, I must refuse to meet with 
you or any of your group. 

ALBERT P. Morano, 
Member of Congress. 


Can a Congressman Serve 900,060 
People? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1951 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RecorpD, I wish to include an article 
I wrote which appeared in the New York 
Times of Sunday, March 11, 1951: 


CAN A CONGRESSMAN SERVE 900,000 PEoPLE?— 
THIs EXTREME POSES PROBLEMS FOR THE 
House TACKLING THE DECENNIAL JOB OF 
REAPPORTIONMENT 


(By Hon. EMANUEL CELLER) 


WaASHINGTON.—Once again the size of the 
House of Representatives is up for considera- 
tion by Congress—as it has been every 10 
years since the First Congress met in New 
York City in 1789. This is because, under our 
Constitution and the laws made to carry out 
its provisions, House seats mrust be reap- 
portioned among the States every 10 years 
to reflect population shifts shown by the 
decennial census. Inevitably, unless the 
House is enlarged, some States stand to lose 
one or more seats; and, inevitably, those 
States wage a battle to maintain their repre- 
sentation by providing more seats. 

The President, in a special message to Con- 
gress on January 8, listed seven States which 
will gain and nine States which will lose, a 
total of 16 House seats, as a result of gains 
or losses in population, actual or relative, 
between 1940 and the census of 1950. Notice 
of these changes has now been transmitted to 
the States affected. They will take effect 
automatically with the Congress to be elected 
next year—unless the present Congress takes 
affirmative action to raise the ceiling on the 
size of the House that has stood at 435 seats 
since 1911. 

Already States which stand to lose seats 
are vigorously agitating for a larger House 
to preserve their present numerical repre- 
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sentation, and bills have been introduced in 
Congress to achieve that end. One proposal 
would reduce the individual losses and in- 
crease the compensating gains by enlarging 
the House to 450 Members. Another would 
save the seats of all present Members and 
reward the faster-growing States by adding 
74 new sets to make a total of 509. 

Well, how big should the House be? 

Any answer entails a choice, or compro- 
mise, between conflicting answers to two 
more basic questions: How many people can 
a Representative really represent? How 
large can a National Legislature become be- 
fore it becomes too unwieldly to get its work 
done? 

For specific suggestions as to the practical 
range within which a compromise might be 
worked out we can look to our own history 
and to the varying choices that have been 
made by other democracies of the world. 

The Constitution set the size of the House 
temporarily at 65 seats and provided that 
thereafter the number of Representatives 
shall not exceed 1 for every 30,000 people. 
The Second Congress, accepting that figure 
as an approximate maximum as well as a 
strict minimum on the population of any 
congressional district, increased the member- 
ship of the House, following the First Census 
in 1790, to 106: One for every 33,000 of 
population. 

Through 1910, as the country grew and 
new States were admitted to the Union, the 
House was enlarged every 10 years (except in 
1840, when a mathematical peculiarity re- 
sulted in reducing the number of seats de- 
spite an increase in population). Even so, 
the average Member's constituents grew to 
210,000. 

Since then the country has grown another 
60 percent, but the House has remained at 
the statutory limit of 435 set 40 years ago. 
With the population now standing at 150,- 
687,361, according to last year’s census, the 
average House Member represents almost 
350,000 people, and because of inequities 
within the States the actual population of 
single districts ranges up to more than 900,- 
000. At the 1790 ratio, the House today 
would have some 4,560 Members. 

In a dozen other countries with demo- 
cratic governments and two-house. national 
legislatures, the figures run like this: 


Member- 
ship of 
legislative 
assembly 


Average 
constitu- 
ency 


121 66, 000 
202 42, 000 
625 81, 000 
262 52, 000 
619 66, 000 
500 684, 000 
120 11, 000 
574 80, 000 
147 166, 000 
100 100, 000 
230 30, 000 
144 24, 000 


Two generalizations stand out: In all but 
four of those countries the membership of 
the so-called lower house of the national 
legislature is smaller than ours. But in all 
except one—gigantic India—each member 
represents far fewer people. 

The argument for enlarging Congress 
starts with the obvious fact that the House, 
which the founding fathers held should be 
close to the people, has not grown up with 
the country. A hundred and sixty years ago 
a Congressman could actually maintain a 
personal relationship with a god portion 
of his constituents. Plainly, a Congressman 
today cannot mainta’n that same ‘ntimate 
relationship with a constituency that has 
grown tenfold. The Congressman, according 
to those who favor enlarging the House, has 
become less and less acce..ible to the people 
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who elected him and less and less responsive 
to their interests. 

Besides having more people to represent, it 
is argued, the Congressman is further im- 
peded in the opportunity to consult them by 
the increased burden of his work, which has 
grown even faster than the number of his 
constituents. In the First Congress, a cen- 
tury and a half ago, 142 bills were introduced 
in the House; for an average Congress of the 
last 10 years the flood of bills has risen to 
more than 5,000. Laws finally passed in a 
session have gone up at least 10 times. 

Moreover, bills today are frequently tech- 
nical and extremely complicated in their 
economic ramifications. More and more 
time must be spent studying them in com- 
mittee as well as threshing out complex is- 
sues on the floor. The length of annual 
meetings has more than doubled from 4 or 5 
months to almost continuous sessions during 
the crisis-ridden past decade. The time 
available for grass-roots refreshment and 
home-town contacts has steadily lessened al- 
most to the vanishing point. 

At the same time, the demands of indi- 
viduals for special services and of pressure 
groups for immediate decisions on pending 
issues have been intensified immeasurably. 
One Member of the House testified before a 
congressional reorganization committee a 
few years ago that his work as Washington 
errand boy for the folks back home was con- 
suming up to 80 percent of his time. A 
Congressman’s mail may run from 200 letters 
a day up to 1,000 when some critical issue is 
being debated. A member who kept track of 
telephone calls to his office for a week re- 
ported an average of 82 a day. Another 
counted 48 callers who sought interviews 
with him in a single day—46 of them on 
matters not even related to legislation. 
| Several years ago Representative Luther 
Patrick, of Alabama, made a speech in the 
House that still stands as only a slightly ex- 
aggerated listing of some of a Congressman’s 
extraconstitutional duties: 

“A Congressman,” said Representative Pat- 
rick, “has become an expanded messenger 
boy, an employment agency, getter-out of the 
Navy, Army, Marines; ward heeler, wound 
healer, trouble-shooter, law explainer, bill 
finder, issue translator, resolution interpre- 
ter, controversy oil pourer, glad-hand ex- 
tender, business promoter, convention goer, 
civil-ills skirmisher, veterans’ affairs ad- 
juster, ex-serviceman’s champion, waichdog 
for the underdog, sympathizer with the upper 
dog, namer and kisser of babies, recoverer of 
lost baggage, soberer of delegates, adjuster 
of traffic violators, voters straying into Wash- 
ington and into the toils of the law; binder 
up of broken hearts, financial wet nurse, 
good Samaritan, contributor to good causes— 
there are so many good causes—cornerstone 
layer, public building and bridge dedicator, 
ship christener. To be sure, he does get in 
a little flag waving—and a little Constitu- 
tion hoisting and spread-eagle work, but it is 
getting harder every day to find time to 
properly study legislation—the very business 
we are primarily here to discharge and that 
must be done above all things.” 

In an effort to keep in touch with the 
people of their districts, and to fulfill their 
reciprocal responsibility for informing pub- 
lic opinion, Congressmen conduct post-card 
surveys, subscribe to scores of community 
newspapers, provide letters from Washing- 
ton free to local editors. They mail out 
copies of their speeches and Government 
documents by the bushel. Many maintain 
offices in their home districts to which con- 
stituents who can’t get to Washington may 
bring their complaints, suggestions, and re- 
quests for assistance. 

Indeed, the cartoon of the old-fashioned 
Congressman enjoying his leisure in Wash- 


ington, or on his front porch back home, is 
today a myth. This I can vouch for on the 
basis of 28 years in Congress. The average 
Representative is a hard worker. He puts 
in long hours under severe tension. His re- 
sponsibilities—and, more, his chores—weigh 
upon him. His arduous tasks make him a 
poor insurance risk. 

The argument against enlarging Congress 
also starts with the obvious: that the House 
would have to be expanded beyond all rea- 
sonable bounds to restore the intimate con- 
tact with his constituents which each Mem- 
_ enjoyed in the early years of the Repub- 

ic. 

But even in its present size the House is 
generally considered by its more experienced 
members to be too unwieldy, and it has been 
criticized for lack of orderliness. Those 
criticisms were cited when the present ceiling 
was adopted and when a proposal to add 35 
seats was defeated following the census of 
1920. 

If the habit of enlarging the membership 
with each 10-year increase in population 
were resumed, where would the tici.d ever 
end? Imagine, if you czn, the effect on the 
expedition of important business of 74 more 
Members—and perhaps another 74 after 
1960—making speeches for the Recorp to 
impress the folks back home. Or, contrari- 
wise, the increased frustration of an indi- 
vidual Member striving to make his voice 
heard on the determination of a critical issue. 

The British and French Parliaments are 
sometimes cited as horrible examples of 
what might be in store for us. In the House 
of Commons, with its 625 members, many on 
the back benches (wien they can get seats 
at all) must endure enforced silence during 
the sessions; because of their great number 
they cannot effectively participate in debate. 
Similarly, the very size of the French Na- 
tional Assembly (formerly Chamber of Depu- 
ties), with its 619 members, diminishes the 
value and power of each member. The 
equivalent of our Speaker in the Frenc’ 
lower house does not use a gavel to keep 
order. He has a huge bell. The great num- 
ber of members makes it difficult to quell 
disorder. If the continued ringing of the 
bell fails to stop the tumult, the presiding 
officer puts on his hat as a warning that, if 
the turbulence continues, he will leave the 
chamber. If after these warnings order is 
not restored, he clamps on his hat, strives 
out of the chamber in high dudgeon and 
calls it < day. 

Already the House of Representatives must 
rigidly curb debate, in comparison to the op- 
portunity for full discussion allowed in the 
Senate, with its 96 Members. Sometimes 
even members of the House committee han- 
dling a bill do not have sufficient time to 
discuss the issues as thoroughly as might 
be desirable. Often freshman Congressmen 
receive no opportunity to speak on bills of 
great interest. 

To the question of the proper size for an 
efficient legislative assembly, Winston 
Churchill offered one expert’s answer—an 
arbitrary one, to be sure—in arguing against 
enlarging the chamber of the bombed-out 
House of Commons when it was rebuilt after 
the war. To preserve the intimacy and con- 
versational form of debate conducive to 
carefully deliberated yet expeditious action, 
he urged, successfully, that the chamber be 
held to its prewar accommodations for only 
437 of its 625 members. Perhaps it is worth 
nothing that our lower House comes remark- 
ably close to that figure at its present size 
of 435. 

Is it true, moreover, that increased pres- 
sure of work has made the Congressman less 
accessible to the people who elected him and 
less responsive to their interests? And, ad- 
mitting the pressure, does an increase in the 
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number of Members offer the only—or even 
the best—means of alleviating it? 

Few public officials and certainly few pri- 
vate business executives are, in my opinion, 
more accessible or more responsive to the 
people than the Members of the House of 
Representatives. Most Congressmen still 
manage, somehow, to keep their office doors 
open to any importunate constituent or vis- 
iting fireman who chooses to walk in. No 
Congressman who wants to stay in office ig- 
nores letters from his voters. Few fail to 
follow the editorial pages of the influential 
newspapers of their districts. 

Paster means of travel and communica- 
tion make it easier for a Congressman to 
keep in touch with his district than it was 
in 1790. Administrative assistants, in- 
creased clerical staffs and the resources of 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress have made it possible 
for conscientious Members to avoid becom- 
ing engulfed by the detailed demands of 
their offices. 

Additional possibilities for relieving the 
burden—more practical, it seems to me, than 
enlarging the membership of the House— 
have been suggested: Elimination of the 
private calendar of bills for the payment 
of small claims against the Government, 
which could be handled by adininistrative 
agencies; home rule for Washington, D. C., 
which is now governed directly by Congress; 
electric voting machines in the House, which 
could tabulate a roll call in a few seconds 
instead of half an hour; fewer and smaller 
committees; delegation of minor law-mak- 
ing authority to administrative agencies and 
regional authorities; delegation of some con- 
gressional investigative missions to ad hoc 
public committees such as the new Nimitz 
Commission on Security and Civil Liberties. 

A more drastic solution was proposed by 
Representative Robert Ramspeck, of Georgia, 
on the eve of his retirement from Congress 
in 1946. He suggested splitting the Con- 
gressman’s job into two parts: the legisla- 
tive part, to be handled by elected repre- 
sentatives in Congress; the administrative, 
or errand-running, part by elected represent- 
atives before the executive branch of the 
Government. The House of Representatives, 
under the Ramspeck plan, would have been 
reduced to half its present size, and its Mem- 
bers would have been prehibited by law from 
contacting the executive branch except in 
regard to legislation. 

There was, and is, no realistic possibility 
of any such plan being adopted—as Mr. 
Ramspeck himself knew best, after 17 years 
in Congress. The thought behind it, how- 
ever, is pertinent today to the decennial dis- 
cussion of the size of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

That part of the Congressman's job which 
has become most burdensome with the in- 
creasing size of his constituency, and the 
only part of it which enlargement of the 
House might somewhat reduce by distribut- 
ing it among more Members, is his job as 
Washington lobbyist for the special political, 
economic, social, and cultural interests of 
the individuals in his district. His primary 
job, which is to participate in the shaping of 
wise policies and the writing of sound laws 
for the general welfare of the Nation, could 
only be impeded by enlarging the House to 
still more unwieldy proportions. 

The question, should the House be en- 
larged, comes down then to this basic issue: 
Whether the Congress shall be organized as 
a lobby serving a diversity of local interests 
or as an efficient national legislature, placing 
the good of the whole country above favor- 
itism to any of its parts. If this issue is seen 
clearly by the American people, and by their 
representatives in Congress, there can be no 
doubt of the choice that will be made. 
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Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following radio address, re- 
cently delivered by Mr. Eugene Lyons, 
roving editor of Reader’s Digest, on the 
Justice for Poland radio series spon- 
sored by the western Massachusetts 
branch of the Polish American Con- 
gress, together with the introduction by 
Attorney John P. Zaremba: 


INTRODUCTION BY ATTORNEY JOHN P. ZAREMBA 
To Mr. Evcene LYONS 


Through the appeasement of Stalin at 
Tehran and Yalta we have, during the last 5 
years, lost one-half of Europe and a large part 
of Asia. We have betrayed our friends, we 
have sacrificed country after country, depriv- 
ing them of their freedom and their inde- 
pendence. We have recognized satellite Com- 
munist stooges as legitimate governments 
and degraded Washington by their embassies, 
But we have not quenched the appetite of 
the great imperialist aggressor of the Krem- 
lin. Now that our own security is threatened 
by the rapid growth of Communist-domi- 
nated countries and a vital conflict is en- 
visioned, we pour billions of dollars in the 
industries and military assistance of western 
democracies but with very disappointing 
results. In our perilous situation we are 
placing our highest hopes in the people be- 
hind the iron curtain, in Russia proper and 
more so in the satellite countries suffering 
under the ruthless oppression of Communist 
tyranny. We are hoping that more internal 
unrest, resistance and revolt might initiate 
the crumbling of the Communist giant. 

But how can Poland, for instance, the 
largest in territory and most numerous in 
population of all European satellite nations, 
respond to our appeals sent by the Voice of 
America or Radio Free Europe, knowing 
that it was our appeasing diplomats who 
betrayed her and deprived her of independ- 
ence? Only by the outright repudiation of 
the Tehran and Yalta agreements can we 
restore the confidence of freedom-loving 
people in American democracy, for deeds 
speak louder than words. So it is high time 
to blot out the infamous secret agreement 
of Yalta that turned out to be the curse of 
the United States, the curse that produced 
the cold war; cost thousands of lives in 
Korea and instigated dangerous inflation 
with expenditures of untold billions of dol- 
lars. It is indeed deplorable that such 
catastrophic agreements of our highest diplo- 
mats are known only to a small percentage 
of our fellow American citizens. Our speak- 
er today is Mr. Eugene Lyons, foreign cor- 
respondent, author and editor, at present 
roving editor of Reader’s Digest, formerly 
editor of American Mercury. He is the 
author of Assignment Utopia, The Red 
Decade, and other works, of which the most 
recent is Our Unknown Ex-President. So 
it is with pleasure that I present to you Mr. 
Eugene Lyons, of New York. 


AppREss BY EUGENE Lyons, RovinG EpiTor or 
READER'S DIGEST 


Our country is at this time in the throes of 
a great debate on foreign policy and military 
strategy. It rings through the press, the 
airwaves, the Halls of Congress. More im- 
portant, its arguments are echoed in millions 
of homes, factories, mines, farms—as ordi- 


nary Americans try to understand the grim, 
fear-ridden world we live in. 

It is, I think, a wholesome debate. It 
means that America at long last is facing up 
to the life-and-death threat of Red imperial- 
ism. It means that the American people are 
coming to grips with the challenge of the 
cruel and godless dictatorship enthroned in 
the Moscow Kremlin. To those who are not 
familiar with our democratic processes and 
traditions, the clash of opinions may sound 
like division and chaos. You and I, however, 
know that our America is merely hammering 
out a new unity with which to confront the 
looming menace. 

But in the great flood of oratory and edi- 
torial comment, it seems to me, one element 
has not been given the attention and the 
emphasis it deserves. 

That element was hinted at by Governor 
Dewey and John Foster Dulles, both of whom 
referred to the wretchedness and the discon- 
tents under the seemingly smooth totali- 
tarian surface of the Soviet empire. It was 
highlighted also by Governor Harold Stassen. 
Returning from a world tour, Mr. Stassen 
reported wide disaffections and a spirit of 
rebellion in the satellite nations—and in 
Soviet Russia itself. It was made even more 
explicit by Senator Ropert Tart, who de- 
clared—and I quote—‘‘We need to study the 
methods by which those millions who yearn 
for liberty in satellite countries may be or- 
ganized to seize power.” 

Well, the Ohio Senator would have been 
closer to the truth if he had not limited his 
study to satellite areas; if he had realized 
that the same yearning for liberty exists also 
inside Russia. All the debaters, indeed, 
would be closer to the reality if they gave 
more thought to the hundreds of millions 
of men and women suffering under the iron 
heel of Bolshevik tyranny. For those people, 
in the long run, are destined to be our most 
valuable allies in the struggle against Red 
barbarism. 

Some of us try to view the world situation 
also from the vantage point of the popula- 
tions within the Soviet sphere. And from 
that point of view we are worried, even 
alarmed, by the failure of American leaders 
to deal with this crucial fact. Nowhere do 
we hear a forthright pledge of the ultimate 
liberation of the countries already swallowed 
by the Communist nightmare. Nowhere do 
we see any genuine concern with that phase 
of the over-all problem. 

All the recent policy speeches—those of 
President Truman and ex-President Hoover 
included—seem strangely indifferent to the 
fate of the teeming peoples behind the iron 
curtains and in Russia proper. Not one of 
our top leaders has as yet proclaimed, in 
ringing words, that the free portion of man- 
kind will never reconcile itself to the perma- 
nent enslavement of the populations in the 
Communist portion; that we shall not con- 
sider our job completed until the Soviet 
dragon has been slain by its victim. No- 
where do we find a solemn promise that those 
who rise against the Bolshevik despots can 
count on our moral and material support. 
In short, there has been no serious and em- 
phatic offer of an alliance to the enemies of 
communism inside the Communist sphere, 

Suppose that Soviet citizens, or Poles, 
Czechs, Hungarians, could read all sides of 
the American debate. Would they find any- 
thing to encourage them, to raise their 
hopes? Unfortunately the answer is No. On 
the contrary, they would more likely feel 
themselves abandoned, forsaken, written off 
as expendables. They would have a sense of 
being callously condemned to eternal servi- 
tude—if only the West can somehow save its 
own skin. The American speeches are filled 
with fervor about saving the freedom of the 
free; but they show little if any interest in 
freeing the unfree. 

From the moral standpoint, this indiffer- 
ence to the fate of the captive peoples seems 
to me utterly shabby and shocking. There 
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was a time in history when the ordeal of any 
oppressed people was the concern of decent, 
democratic men everywhere, even if it did 
not pack a threat to their own survival. Now, 
we seem willing to wash our hands of the 
oppressed, provided we can somehow con- 
tain or come to terms with their oppressors. 

Pause to think how all the talk of stopping 
Stalin and containing the Soviets must 
sound to, let us say a Pole living under the 
whip of Communist tyrants. That talk, af- 
ter all, implies an acceptance of the status 
quo, which is to say a permanent division of 
the globe into free and totalitarian portions. 
It denies to the enslaved peoples all hope of 
outside sympathy, let alone assistance. Our 
calculated silence on the issue of liberating 
those millions amounts to an attitude of 
neutrality in relation to the great struggle 
between the Kremlin and its subjects now 
under way in Poland and in every nation 
under the hammer and sickle. 

But morals aside, that attitude of neu- 
trality is stupid in terms of the psycholog- 
ical warfare to which more and more Amer- 
ican minds are turning. It throws away the 
powerful, and perhaps decisive, weapon rep- 
resented by the explosive discontents, by the 
aspirations for freedom, in the sovietized 
part of the world. 

Psychological warfare makes no sense un- 
less it is geared to a crusading determina- 
tion to help the subjugated peoples throw 
off their hateful yoke—unless it is com- 
bined with an honest pledge to overthrow 
the Soviet regime and liberate its victims. 
We are stepping up our propaganda to the 
multitudes behind the iron curtains, and 
that’s all to the good. But that propaganda 
will remain meaningless as long as it rests 
merely on a desire to safeguard our own 
freedom—rather than a decision to restore 
freedom whenever it has been expunged. 

Where, in all the recent American pro- 
nouncements, can the Kremlin’s long-suf- 
fering subjects find a ray of hope, a token 
of comradeship? Where are the expressions 
of solidarity with the oppressed peoples 
which we could transmit to them in radio 
messages or leaflets? Where are the ring- 
ing words that could rally fugitives from 
communism—of whom there are hundreds 
of thousands—for a finish fight against our 
common foe? 

I submit that even on the level of simple 
political expediency, our seeming disinter- 
est in the fate of the unfree population is 
self-defeating. It can only weaken the spirit 
of resistance where it exists, and deepen the 
pessimism of those who have renounced 
hope, It can only serve to rally the Krem- 
lin’s captives around Stalin and his puppets 
in sheer despair. * 

To the hundreds of millions in the Soviet 
Empire, our discussions about ground troops, 
air power, rearmament, are of secondary im- 
portance. What interests them is our basic 
approach to the Communist malignity. 
They search anxiously, in our words and acts, 
for portents of our long-range view of the 
Red cancer. Is the west, and America in 
particular, committed to bringing about the 
destruction of Soviet power, and thereby the 
liberation of its victims? That is the only 
question that has any direct relevance for 
those already confined in the prison states. 

Had our spokesmen, whatever their politi- 
cal color, added this long-range objective to 
their programs, they would have laid a foun- 
dation for collaboration with the sovietized 
peoples. They would have brought closer 
an alliance of freedom-loving populations 
on both sides of the iron curtain—an alli- 
ance of the utmost value today in the propa- 
ganda duel, and our strongest single weapon 
tomorrow in short-cutting a war if it comes. 

The great American debate, alas, has as 
yet done nothing to break down their awful 
sense of isolation from the democratic world. 
It has done less than nothing to apprise 
them honestly that we recognize our share 
of the guilt for their sad plight; that we 








realize how, through ignorance and through 
the machinations of traitors in our midst, 
we helped rivet the Communist chains 
around their necks. 

Our aloofness from their fate, our seem- 
ing willingness to barter their freedom in 
order to save our own, are the products of 
confusion, political cowardice, and moral 
weakness. Our task, from this point forward, 
is to let the enslaved peoples know that we 
consider them our friends and allies in a 
common cause. Let us say to them, in a 
voice that will penetrate the thickest iron 
curtains, “We shall not rest until Stalin and 
his system have joined Hitler and Mussolini 
in the limbo of history. We shall not rest 
until Soviet barbarism has become an ugly 
memory.” 

And words alone will not be enough. They 
must be backed by deeds—dramatic, forth- 
right, unequivocal. As a beginning, we must 
repudiate the shameful bargains struck at 
Teheran, Yalta, and other such conferences, 
The betrayals compounded in those places 
were not mistakes. They were crimes against 
humanity, the American humanity included. 
Whatever our motives, those crimes must be 
frankly acknowledged and fully expiated. 
Only then shall we come to the great con- 
flict of our era with clean hands and clean 
consciences, 

We are aware that the victims of com- 
munism despite their tormentors and dream 
of the hour of liberation. This is the most 
significant factor in the whole world equa- 
tion. It is the factor that can serve as a 
lever to overthrow the Soviet regime and 
make possible a new world—a world from 
which the obscene shadows of Kremlin pow- 
er and Kremlin ambitions will have been 
lifted by the combined might of freemen on 
both sides of the iron curtain. 





Urge MacArthur’s Return 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March §, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are hankering for the 
truth of what is going on in the world, 
They have been starved of facts by the 
Truman administration in regard to the 
world situation. I agree with John S., 
Knight of the Detroit Free Press that 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur could clarify 
many misunderstandings in the minds 
of the American people, if he were per- 
mitted to come home and report to Con- 
gress. Under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include the following editorial 
by Mr. Knight which appeared in the 
Detroit Free Press, Sunday, March 11, 
1951: 





MAcARTHUR’s RETURN URGED 
(By John 8. Knight) 

Several times within recent weeks, this 
newspaper has urged that Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur be brought home to make a full re- 
port on Korea to Congress and the American 
people. 

We reasoned that the Eisenhower report 
on Europe had been useful and informative, 
although vague in a number of particulars; 
that a MacArthur report on Asia would help 
to clear away many misunderstandings and 
bare the truth. 

Why such a report is so necessary can be 
gathered from these two dispatches, both 
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published Thursday last on page 1 by the 
Miami Herald and other newspapers: 

“WASHINGTON.—The Defense Department 
reported Wednesday that American casual- 
ties in the Korean War rose to 52,448 last 
week, the biggest weekly increase since mid- 
January. 

“Suwon, Korea.—Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
said Wednesday continued limitations upon 
our field of counter-offensive action means 
the Korean War cannot fail to end in a 
stalemate.” 

General MacArthur said further that the 
great casualties suffered by the enemy would 
shake the Red China regime and dampen 
its ardor for any other aggressive adven- 
tures in Asia. 

Yet he offered no hope that his military 
forces, barred from attacking Communist 
war production in China, and without rein- 
forcements, could achieve more than a con- 
tinuing stalemate. 

So the “meat grinding” process, as Mac- 
Arthur calls it, goes on without decisive re- 
sults, and the American people are unable to 
understand clearly why their sons are in 
Korea or what they are fighting for. 

They are entitled to a full explanation. 

THE STORY OF A POLICE ACTION 

Told chronologically, the story of Korea 
is this: 

Last June President Truman suddenly de- 
cided to take a firm stand against the North 
Korean Soviet puppets who had attacked the 
Republic of Korea, which was that section 
of Korea lying below the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

For this action President Truman received 
widespread commendation. Even men who 
had bitterly opposed the President said: 
“This is the first time in years I have been 
proud to be an American.” 

The view was taken that while we might 
be risking a third world war by resisting ag- 
gression in Korea, it would be a lesser risk 
than permitting Russia to proceed unhin- 
dered with her plans for world conquest. 

However, when the news from Korea 
turned sour, the very people who had been 
praising Truman to the skies for moving with 
dispatch began chanting a different tune. 

As our limited American forces withdrew 
to the tightened Pusan defense perimeter, 
there were grim days when it seemed almost 
certain we would be driven into the sea. 

What had started as a limited police action 
found the outnumbered Americans clinging 
precariously to an area less than one-tenth 
the size of Florida. 

MacArthur could not fight an orthodox 
war and bomb the North Korean arsenals of 
supply in Manchuria for fear of involving the 
United States and the United Nations in a 
full-scale war with Red China. 

UN Secretary-General Trygve Lie’s appeal 
for ground troops to aid the embattled 
Americans fell upon deaf ears. Our allies in 
the United Nations either could not, or did 
not, show the stirring enthusiasm with which 
they voted for the resolutions committing the 
United Nations to a full share in the Korean 
crusade. 

At this stage, United States public resent- 
ment against the sit-it-out countries was 
running high. 

WHAT IS OUR FUTURE BELOW PARALLEL 38? 


Months later, when the tide of battle 
turned with MacArthur's brilllant strategy 
at Inchon, brooding pessimism turned to 
exultation over our successes. 

As our forces pushed far north to the 
borders of Manchuria, even the great Mac- 
Arthur volunteered the ill-fated prediction 
that United States troops would be on their 
way home before Christmas. 

Then the Chinese Reds struck in such vast 
numbers that UN troops were once again 
driven below the thirty-eighth parallel in a 
crushing defeat. 
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There we stand today, with Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway’s defense line strong and firm and 
showing signs of being able to hold cut 
indefinitely. 

The strategy at the moment has taken the 
course of killing as many Communists as pos- 
sible and keeping our casualties to a mini- 
mum. 

But what of the future? What is our long- 
range policy? What objectives do we have 
in mind? 

These are some of the questions that a 
MacArthur report would help to resolve. At 
présent, the solutions—if they have been de- 
termined—are carefully guarded secrets 
known only to President Truman, Defense 
Secretary George Marshall, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The rest of us are expected to make sacri- 
fices, give our sons and be patriotic, but we 
are told nothing. 


WHAT ISN’T TAUGHT AT WEST POINT 


These disturbing facts stand out in bold 
relief: 

1. MacArthur has said that he is fighting 
the Korean War under restrictions “unpar- 
alleled in military history.” 

2. He has ironically described Manchuria 
as a privileged sanctuary, safe from the 
devastating blows of his heavy bombers. 

3. When questioned recently about the 
probability of recrossing the thirty-eighth 
parallel, MacArthur said: “I want to make it 
quite clear that if and when the issue ac- 
tually arises, I shall not arbitrarily exercise 
that authority if cogent political reasons 
against crossing are then advanced and there 
is any reasonable possibility that a limitation 
is to be placed thereon. I repeat that at this 
time, the question is academic.” 

Phrased in simpler terms, what Mac- 
Arthur means is that he does nof again in- 
tend to be put in the middle. 

He is still smarting over British criticism 
that he was responsible for bringing the 
Chinese Reds into the war; still insists that 
his disastrous November offensive in North 
Korea was approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

4. MacArthur's latest statement that con- 
tinued “limitations upon our field of coun- 
teroffensive action” means the Korean War 
cannot fall to end in a stalemate, is in effect 
segving notice upon the American public and 
the United Nations that he is unable to win 
a@ war where military strategy is dictated by 
political considerations. 

This is something they didn't teach at 
West Point in MacArthur's day. 


OUR ORIGINAL POLICY IN KOREA DISCARDED 


It seems fairly obvious that MacArthur is 
in the awkward position of neither being 
able to press the Korean campaign to ulti- 
mate victory, nor to give it up as a bad Job. 

It is no secret that our Allies, including 
Great Britain, shrink from “antagonizing” 
Communist China and want no part of a 
major conflict with Chinese Reds. 

It is equally true that a decision to pull 
out of Korea would mean a terrific loss of 
face. Such a decision would also serve 
notice upon the European nations who have 
been encouraged to stand up to Russia that 
United States and UN policy is weak, irreso- 
lute, and undependable. 

The announced purpose of the UN resolu- 
tion of last October 7 was to establish by 
arms “a unified, independent, and demo- 
cratic government in Korea.” 

This noble objective has long since been 
discarded, and for the reasons which Mac- 
Arthur has so clearly expressed. 

Where, then, do we go from here? 

Should we stay in Korea to prove that 
Communist aggression can and will be re- 
sisted? 

are we staying in Korea to pin down Com- 
munist forces who otherwise might be used 
against Indochina and other coveted areag 
in the Far East? 
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Do we hope that a stalemated war in Korea 
will lead the Communists to seek a nego- 
tiated peace? 

These questions are being asked daily in 
millions of American homes where sons of 
draft age are being called to the colors. 

It is easy to understand official reluctance 
to discuss these subjects honestly with the 
American people because the answers would 
require some rather complicated and diffi- 
cult explanations. 

That is why the Detroit Free Press believes 
a report from General MacArthur would help 
to crystallize public ypinion; to spell out the 
incontrovertible facts; to tell us, as the 
British say, “which side is up.” 

We could then get somewhere near the 
truth. 





Come; We Need You; Throw Away Your 
Education, Your Home, Your Loved 
Ones; Fight, Fight to Preserve—We 
Know Not What 
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or 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 19, 1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to include therein the 
following article. 

This is an excerpt from an address be- 
fore the American Legion Child Wel- 
fare School in Grand Island in February. 
The youth who made the address was 
Governor of Boys’ State in 1950, and 
World-Herald’s Teen of the Week last 
August 21. A Central High Senior, he is 
son of Mr. and Mrs. L. O. Burke, 1004 
South Fifty-first Avenue. The sentences 
quoted were so designated in the text of 
the address: 


When I was asked to speak today, I Was 
informed that the talk should in some way 
enlighten you about the way in which the 
young citizens of today are “taking the 
bit’—are accepting their responsibilities. 
Always, adults are worried about the atti- 
‘tudes of young people. Afraid they are 
not up to par—worried for fear they do not 
uphold the things which ought to be up- 
held, and attack the things which ought to 
be attacked. 

To you who wonder what the youth of to- 
day think about their future in terms of the 
citizen’s duty to his country, I can only 
say—the outlook is pretty grim. 

Ask them yourself. Ask Jim there—the 
tall young senior about to graduate from 
high school. Find out what he thinks of 
the job he finds on his shoulders. He says: 

“So, if the Army doesn’t get me right 
away, I'll go to college. If it does, and war 
breaks out—well, I may not have to worry 
about what I’m gonna do for an education. 
A bullet’ll take care of that”, 

Question Jack—the school’s top athlete— 
want to hear a nice outlook for a 17-year- 
old kid? Listen: 

“As far as I'm concerned, I’m gonna have 
one devil of a good time till I'm 18. I’m 
gonna do all the things that are wrong, so’s 
I can say at least I lived for a little while. 
By golly, I'm gonna live for a year. After 
that—what's the difference.” 

Talk to the school “brain”—a boy with 
&@ brilliant mind, capable of doing innu- 
merable things. How does he regard his 
duties as a citizen? 


“So, what good are my brains—and all 
the knowledge I’ve accumulated—and the 
desire I have to learn, and to do great things? 
With a uniform on, you don’t look much 
different than the town bum.” 

Exaggerated? Scattered examples? Sup- 
positions? No. 

Before writing this paper, I sat in on a 
lot of “bull sessions” and heard a lot of 
opinions expressed. These were only three. 
They all ran about like that. 


WHY THESE ATTITUDES? 


Why do they have this outlook? What has 
happened to the pioneer spirit and determi- 
nation to keep this country free? 

Why have these attitudes pervaded the 
minds of the young folk whose duty it is to 
preserve democracy? 

Here’s my opinion, formed after listening 
to a lot of friends and acquaintances expound 
on the subject. 

Reason No. 1: The kids of today are tired 
of wars. 

True, they never have fought on the front 
lines—they may never have seen military 
service. But consider the fact that the 
youngsters of 17 and 18 today have never, 
never, known a year in which there was not 
war, or rumors of war, or hatred in the air. 

This young person is not the innocent that 
went off to serve with the AEF in World 
War I. Neither is he the young heroic who 
marched off to save world peace in World 
War II. He has seen war, read war, heard 
war, since he was old enough to understand 
what it all meant. And because of this vi- 
carious experience understands what war 
does. 

Don’t get me wrong. These same kids 
realize that there are nations in the world 
where the young people have seen a lot more 
conflict than right here in the United States. 
And they also realize that a lot of sacrifices 
have been made for them by men in the 
past and that they owe a lot to these people, 
In addition, they are not cowards. 

They merely pose a question. It is one 
which they deserve to have answered. It 
is—is this the end? 

Must the United States be the police force 
of the world forever and ever? 

Do the other nations of the world really 
crave peace, or is the world so pent up with 
hatred and fury that each peace will be just 
a breathing spell before the next conflict? 


SIXTY-FOUR*DOLLAR QUESTION 


And above all—now get this one well, for 
it is important if you are to understand the 
young problems. 

The $64 question is: “Are the officials now 
in the chief offices of our Federal Govern- 
ment really the high-caliber individuals that 
they should be, and are they working for 
the best interests of the American people to- 
day, regardless of political ties and ambi- 
tions?” 

The majority of those young people I know 
believe that they are not. 

Most young folks in my school and my 
town have even a high disregard for people 
in public office. 

If these young men and women cannot 
trust and respect the supposedly leading 
citizens of the nation, then it is fair to 
expect high standards of citizenship from 
them? 

If bungling in Washington causes and 
stretches out a war in which nothing is 
gained in material, in which no moral ob- 
jective is reached and in which we are vir- 
tually betrayed by those supposedly our 
supporters, then is it fair to call to the 
stout young men of the Nation: 

“Come—we need you. Throw away your 
education, your home, your loved ones, 
fight—fight to preserve—we know not what.” 

This, then, is what the young person must 


‘hear from you; the adults he looks-up to. Is 


it wise? Will it get us somewhere? 
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Will my personal sacrifice—whether it be 
my life, or a limb, or merely some of my time, 
be to a good end? Will generations yet to 
come benefit from what I do, or will my part 
in history be an embarrassing synapse in the 
history of America—from which it will es- 
cape? 

If your answers to these questions can be 
right, if you—the voting adults of America— 
can make it right with your sons and daugh- 
ters—then never fear. 

They will show you that they know how to 
fight as well as the ones that came before 
them. They will gladly take up their re- 
sponsibilities and carry them out. 

It is not a lack of patriotism that ails our 
youth. It is a lack of meaning to what they 
are asked to do. Once this has been cleared 
up—all will be well. 





Opponents of Congressional Participation 
in Military Policy Are Inconsistent 
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HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, both by 
informal action and through a formal 
vote of their policy committee, Repub- 
lican Members of this House have re- 
cently called for full participation and 
approval of both Houses of the Congress 
in decisions on national military policy. 

If there had been any doubt as to the 
need for such a declaration, it is removed 
by the response of opponents of this 
policy of full congressional participa- 
tion. 

Assertion of the right and duty of the 
Congress to pass on the matter of troops 
for Europe in particular, has aroused 
those who want a free hand for the ex- 


_ ecutive and the military. They have 


launched an all-out campaign to dis- 
credit this effort to secure full partici- 
pation by the Congress and to vilify 
those responsible for the effort. They 
have not hesitated to insult a former 
President of the United States. They 
have invoked the ghost of the commit- 
tee on the conduct of the war of Lin- 
coln’s day. They have accused the ad- 
vocates of such congressional participa- 
tion and control of wanting our country 
to turn tail and run. 

The opponents of congressional par- 
ticipation in these decisions have 
charged that the purpose of such con- 
trols is to betray our partners in Europe 
and to violate the spirit and intent of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. They have 
gone so far, even, as to insist that rati- 
fication of this treaty by the Senate, 
July 21, 1949, gave the administration 
carte blanche in the matter of furnish- 
ing troops to Europe. 

These allegations with respect to the 
North Atlantic Treaty have prompted 
me to review, in detail, the hearings and 
debate in the other body which preceded 
ratification of that treaty. 

I want to report some of the high 
lights of what that analysis reveals. 
The findings have a direct and urgent 
bearing on the need to recapture full 
participaticn an] approval cf the Con- 
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gress. These findings stand, either as 
a powerful rebuke of those who today 
seek to deny or limit the participation 
and approval of the Congress, or as an 
indictment of the integrity and good 
faith of those who took the lead in urg- 
ing ratification of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Here is finding No. 1: 

The idea or suggestion that the treaty 
contemplated—much less obligated— 
sending troops to Europe prior to an 
actual outbreak of war was emphatically 
denied by every supporter of the treaty 
who commented on, or was queried 
about, that point prior to ratification. 

In some instances the suggestion of 
that possibility was scornfully dismissed. 
In one instance, at least, it was scorn- 
fully and sarcastically dismissed by a 
Member of the other body who now 
turns the same vials of scorn and sar- 
casm upon those who would have the 
Congress assert control over the process 
of committing American troops to 
Europe. 

The question regarding the prospect 
of American troops being required or 
expected for Europe, prior to aggression, 
was raised—when it was raised—in con- 
nection with article III of the treaty. 
This article states that— 

In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this treaty, the parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, will 
maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack. 


The question of the prospect of Amer- 
ican troops for Europe was first raised 
during the public hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. On April 
27, 1949, the senior Senator from Iowa, 
Mr. HICKENLOoPER, addressed the follow- 
ing to Secretary of State Dean Acheson: 

I am interested in getting the answers as 
to whether or not we are expected to supply 
substantial numbers—by that I do not mean 
a thousand or two, or 500, or anything of 
that kind, but very substantial numbers—of 
troops and troop organizations, of American 
troops, to implement the land power of 
Western Europe prior to aggression, 

Is it contemplated under article 3? In 
other words, are we going to be expected to 
send substantial numbers of troops over there 
as @ more or less permanent contribution to 
the development of these countries’ capacity 
to resist? 


Secretary Acheson replied: 


The answer to that question, Senator, is a 
clear and absolute “no.” 


A few minutes later, the senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri {Mr. Donne] asked 
Mr. Acheson whether the phrase “effec- 
tive self-help” in article III contained 
within it the idea of sufficiency—suffi- 
cient self-help. 

Mr. Acheson replied: 

No. It cannot mean that, because prob- 
ably the provision of sufficient forces at the 
present time is impossible for everybody. 
Otherwise if you were trying to get suffi- 
cient forces you would have to maintain 
military establishments which would be 


quite impossible both for Europe and for 
us. ; 


On April 29, Senator Donnett asked W, 
Averill Harriman, special United States 
Representative in Europe for ECA, an- 


other witness for the supporters of the 
treaty: 


In your study in Europe, have you con- 
sidered whether or not it would be neces- 
sary for American troops to be stationed in 
Europe in order to prevent Russia from over- 
running Europe, should an attack be made by 
Russia? 


This drew the flippant reply: 


All I know is that I do not Know any coun- 
try that wants to have an armed occupation 
of United States troops. 


After rebuking this answer, Senator 
DOonneLt later asked: 


Why haven't you given consideration to the 
question of whether manpower must also be 
sent over? 


The answer was: 


Because I have never heard anyone in 
Europe suggest it. * * * It is not in the 
European mind at the present time as I see 
it. I have said they do not like armies of 
occupation. 


Pressed further, Mr. Harriman said: 


You should ask that question of our Mili- 
tary Establishment. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I have never heard anyone discuss 
that matter in the discussions I have had 
regarding the Atlantic Pact and the imple- 
mentation of article 3. 


I might add that there are grounds 
for reasonable doubt as to Mr. Harri- 
man’s insight into the European mind in 
view of his earlier testimony that day 
that the European nations “are so keen 
to get themselves in a stronger position 
that it does not occur to them that they 
can rely upon the United States.” Would 
that that were true. 

On May 2 the former Under Secretary 
of State, Robert A. Lovett, was a witness. 
Senator DoNnNELL asked Mr. Lovett: 


Do you know whether or not it was con- 
sidered by the negotiators, and particularly 
the United States, as to whether, in order 
to stop Russia in her tracks, if she should 
come across the borders of the other Euro- 
pean countries, it would be necessary or ad- 
visable that there be United States troops 
on hand in addition to the troops of the 
European countries? 


Mr. Lovett replied: 


I have an accurate recollection of the nego- 
tiations in which I participated, but I do 
not recall that question being raised by any- 
one. No suggestion was made to us that we 
should have United States troops spotted 
around Europe. 


On May 3 the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] questioned 
Gen. Omar Bradley, as follows: 


Senator VANDENBERG. In connection with 
any discussions of implementation of this 
treaty, is there any thought that we must 
contribute mass manpower under any cir- 
cumstances connected with the implementa- 
tion of the treaty? 

General Braptey. I do not see how it ts 
implied in the pact itself. In case of war 
you probably would act in concert with 
them, and that would of course depend upon 
the circumstances and eventually would be 
at the will of the people, expressed through 
their Congress, after due consideration. 

Senator VANDENBERG. I am asking whether 
our contemplated contribution does not ex- 
clude mass manpower at the beginning, be- 
fore there is any fracas? 

General Brapiey. I do not see that it ex- 
cludes or includes. I do not see how it is 
involved at all. 
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Senator VANDENBERG. Is it involved in your 
plans on the subject? 

General Braptey. No, sir. In my opinion 
it is not involved. 


Later this line of questioning was con- 
ducted by the junior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. WaTKINsS]: 


Senator Watkins. I have noticed from 
time to time statements by some people who 
are more or less responsible, that a part of 
our program contemplates the sending of 
considerable detachments to members of the 
Atlantic Pact not only for the purpose of in- 
struction but also to bolster their forces. 
What can you say about that, General? 

General Braptey. If any decision has been 
made as to sending any particular size group 
and for any purpose to these nations, I do 
not know about it. 

Senator WarTkIns. It is not contemplated 
at the present time? 

General BrapLey. It may be on 
levels—— 

Senator WarTkins. I mean as far as you 
have been advised. 

General Brapiey. Certainly we have not 
been in any planning for sending any par- 
ticular groups. 


Does this suggest that General Bradley 
was a reluctant witness, momentarily 
lifting the veil of secrecy on already con- 
ceived plans for troops for Europe? One 
wonders, certainly. 

By far the most interesting discussion 


some 


-of this subject occurred during the testi- 


mony of Mr. James P. Warburg, finan- 
cial adviser to the American delegation 
to the World Economic Conference in 
London in 1933 and Deputy Director of 
the Office of War Information during the 
war, who appeared as a private witness 
to urge certain reservations and clarifi- 
cation of the treaty. He testified on 
May 10. 

Some of the most pressing questions 
raised in the Congress today regarding 
troop commitments to Europe and de- 
velopment of a sound security prozram 
for the United States were anticipated 
by Mr. Warburg in his testimony. He 
said, in part: 

If the Atlantic security program means 
what our European friends think it means, 
either Western European recovery will have 
to be halted in its tracks, or else the United 
States will have to undertake a vastly 
greater commitment than the American 
people realize today. * * * 

What good will it do to build half a de- 
fense force [in Europe]? Twenty divisions 
are no better than the 10 or 12 which exist 
in Western Europe today, if it takes 40 to 
do the job. Surely it is folly to think that 
the Prench or the Dutch, or the Belgians 
would fight a delaying action for the benefit 
of Britain and the United States, if they 
knew in advance that their countries would 
be overrun and occupied. 


Here are some of the questions and 
answers developed during his testimony: 


Mr. WarBuRG. Unless the treaty is clarified, 
I think it is a highly dangerous instrument. 

Chairman CONNALLY. You mean clarified 
the way you want to clarify it? 

Mr. Warsurc. I do not mean it has to be 
in those particular words. I think it has to 
be made clear whether we are or are not un- 
dertaking to secure the frontiers of Europe 
against invasion. 

Senator VANDENBERG. I certainly agree with 
wae ©: ie * © F Tee got 
and real operative power of this treaty can- 
not be forces in being, but must be the 
potential force of the combined invincible 
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resources of those who notify prospective ag- 
gressors of what they are up against. 

Mr. Warsurc. Yes, sir. 

Senator VANDENBERG. Well, we are in com- 
plete agreement in that thesis. 


Senator VANDENBERG added later: 

I certainly concur in your thought that 
we must not permit our friends [in Europe] 
to be deceived [regarding our intentions as 
to troops for Europe]. That would be the 
last possible crime we could commit, 


Senator VANDENBERG continued: 


If all of our treaty friends sit in together 
and agree tentatively on a military-aid pro- 
gram of $1,000,000,000, isn’t it inevitable that 
they must understand that they are agreeing 
to a program which does not contemplate 
any attempted Maginot line, or something 
of the sort? 


Subsequently, Mr. Warburg observed 
that— 


If we did mean that we were going to at- 
tempt to hold the frontiers of Western Eu- 
rope, then unless we made sure we could 
hold them we would be embarking on a gi- 
gantic Dunkirk. We would be starting off 
with a guaranteed initial defeat. 


There then developed this highly in- 
teresting exchange between Chairman 
CoNNALLY and Mr. Warburg: 


Chairman CONNALLY. The treaty does not 
contemplate the sending of an army now to 
string along the Rhine. It only means that 
when they are the victims of an armed at- 
tack. we act. * * ®* [Addressing Mr. 
Warburg]: Do you favor sending an army 
over there now and keeping it there to 
protect their borders? 

Mr. WarBurc. I would say that would be a 
very foolish thing todo. * * * 

Senator CONNALLY. That is what we are 
not going todo. We do not plan to do that. 
But I judge from some of your statements 
that you thought that was what we ought 
to do. 

Mr. WarsurG. I do not think I made any 
statement that could be so interpreted. 

Senator CONNALLY, I apologize, 


So much for the testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs on 
the subject of troops for Europe. Is it 
surprising that the report of the com- 
mittee did not even mention the subject? 

There were few references to the sub- 
ject during consideration of the treaty 
in the other body. There was absolutely 
no debate on this point! 

Here is the record: 

In his opening address on the treaty, 
the senior Senator from Texas, Mr. 
CONNALLY, chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, did not refer di- 
rectly to this point. But he did say: 

We have not committed ourselves to any 
particular type of military-assistance pro- 


gram. There were no secret agreements at 
the negotiation of this pact. 


That was on July 5. The next day the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] repeated his earlier remarks at 
the committee hearing, saying: 


Article III builds no illusory Maginot lines. 


And he added: 


Frankly, I should have much less interest 
in this treaty if I thought its repressive in- 
fluence for peace is measured by or depend- 
ent on any such [physical] implementation 
[of the pact]. * * * It is not the mili- 
tary forces in being which measure the im- 
pact of this “knock-out” admonition, impor- 
tant though they are. It is the potential 
which counts, and any armed aggressor 


knows that he forthwith faces this potential 
from the moment he attacks. 


The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce] who early announced 
his support of the pact, said on July 8: 

I do not hold with those who say that we 
are committed to building up a military es- 
tablishment abroad that is sufficiently large 
to repel any kind of an aggression which 
might come. That would be an enormous 
commitment. 

We have not any concept of dispatching 
an expeditionary force here and there. 


And Senator Lopce made a particular 
point of criticizing those who in the past 
have talked about having 100 divisions 
in event of another war. He added: 

The idea that this country is a bottomless 
pit, so far as manpower is concerned, should 
be completely dispelled. 


The senior Senator from Florida, Mr. 
Pepper, admitted that the pact con- 
tained “elements of danger,” but pointed 
out that “the United States is separated 
by 3,000 miles of ocean, and it is not 
contemplated that we shall establish in 
Europe military forces of this country 
other than our occupation forces, so far 
as I know.at the present time.” That 
statement was made on July 15. 

A new Member of the other body also 
spoke on the subject. He was the junior 
Senator from New York, Mr. Dulles, 
newly appointed to that office by Gover- 
nor Dewey. It was Mr. Dewey who the 
other day demanded defeat of the 
Wherry resolution “by as large a vote as 
possible—so that the world will know we 
do not intend to turn tail and run.” 
And it is Mr. Dewey who now is demand- 
ing that the United States immediately 
mobilize 100 divisions. 

Well, Mr. Dewey’s appointee spoke on 
July 12. He was listened to most at- 
tentively. He had aided in drafting the 
North Atlantic Pact. He had testified 
for it before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Here is what he said: 

I have supported the treaty because, in 
my opinion, it will make it possible to re- 
duce the very heavy burden of military ex- 
penditure which our Nation is now carry- 
— 

If I thought the treaty meant that we 
had to build up on the continent of Europe 
a Military Establishment sufficient to with- 
stand an all-out assault by the Soviet Union, 
I certainly would not vote for the treaty. 


What does all this establish? 

Certainly it establishes that the 
strongest supporters of the bill believed, 
or purported to believe, that there was 
no commitment, implied even, under the 
treaty, to send American troops to Eu- 
rope before an act of aggression. More- 
over, from the record, they believed, or 
purported to believe, that such a move 
was neither contemplated, desirable, nor, 
in terms of providing sufficient security 
against aggression, even feasible. 

Well, but you say that conditions are 
now completely changed, especially as a 
result of the aggression in Korea. 

I think that may be questioned. I 
think it may be questioned whether any- 
thing has happened in Europe since July 
1949 to warrant doing now what the 
authors of the pact then avowed was 
not contemplated or feasible. 
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In testifying before the Senate com- 
mittee, Will L. Clayton, vice president 
of the Atlantic Union committee, said 
that one of the principal objectives in 
the cold war is to frighten democratic 
governments into excessive expenditures 
for defense. I think that may still be 
Russia’s main strategy despite the hot 
war in Korea. 

But even if changed circumstances do 
justify a change in our position, the very 
stand taken by the supporters and au- 
thors of the pact emphasizes that such 
a change involves a new situation, call- 
ing for new debate, new decisions and 
commitments by constitutional proc- 
esses, that is by the Congress. 

Certainly this record rebukes those 
who charge we are threatening to turn 
tail and run if we today question what 
2 years ago was professedly repudiated. 

Certainly the whole record reenforces 
the proposition that by all means “‘what- 
ever our future military or political 
policy is to be, it must be determined with 
the full participation and approval of 
the Congress.” 

And that leads to finding No. 2: 

This current insistence upon the “full 
participation and approval of the Con- 
gress” is the self-same principle upon 
which was placed the very greatest em- 
phasis during the hearings and debate 
on the North Atlantic Pact. 

And let it be noted that this empha- 
sis upon the right of the Congress to 
make the final decisions as to what it 
would do to implement Article III was 
directed, not to the question of furnish- 
ing manpower for Europe, but to the 
question of furnishing arms for Europe. 

It is amazing the amount of unctuous 
insistence upon “the power of Congress 
to decide” which can be given by the 
executive branch when it wants the ap- 
proval of the Congress. Even when the 
treaty, as in this case, had already been 
signed by the member nations, including 
the United States. And even when the 
debate on the treaty was closed with a 
bludgeoning telegram from a former 
Cabinet Member, Secretary Henry L. 
Stimson, that the adding of any reser- 
vations ‘“‘would be a disastrous repudia- 
tion” and that votes for reservations 
“will weigh in the scales against (the) 
cause of peace with freedom.” 

But be that as it may, there were 
earnest protestations that after adoption 
of the treaty there would be full right 
remaining to the Congress to decide how 
it was to be implemented. 

Both Secretary Acheson—at the hear- 
ing on April 27—and the committee re- 
port stated that— 

The pact does not bind the Congress to 
reach that same conclusion (the same con- 
clusion, that is, as the executive branch, 
that the arms aid proposal should be 
adopted), for it—the pact—does not dictate 
the conclusion of honest judgment. * * * 
There is [under the treaty] an obligation 
to help, but the extent, the manner, and the 
timing is up to the honest Judgment of the 
parties [to the treaty]. 


And so up to the Congress. 

Said the senior Senator from ‘Texas 
{Mr. Connat.y]: 

There is no obligation to furnish arms. 


How dves the United States obligate itself? 
It obligates itself by a vote of th2 Conate 
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on the treaty, or by the passage of a law. 
There is no man in the Government, not 
even the President of the United States, who 
can obligate this Nation on this, that, and 
the other thing. The Constitution provides 
the way. 


That, it should be observed, was be- 
fore Korea—before the President of the 
United States demonstrated that he 
could, constitutionally or not, obligate 
the lives of thousands of Americans in 
an undeclared war. 

The junior Senator from New York, 
Mr. Dulles, said July 12: 

I find in the treaty no obligation, legal or 
moral, to vote for any armament program or 
for any item of any armament program un- 
less it be meritorious in its own right. 


The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] was skeptical and invited the jun- 
ior Senator from New York to accept a 
reservation to the treaty putting his sen- 
timents into black and white, The an- 
swer was: 

No; such a reservation is both unnecessary 
and untimely, 


The senior Senator from Florida, Mr. 
Pepper, speaking July 15, said he did not 
regard any reservations as necessary, 
and continued: 

Why? Because we already have a reserva- 
tion of the most effective character in the 
pact itself. What is it? It is that whatever 
is done under article III must be authorized 
by the Congress of the United States. That 
is the reservation that is important. * * * 
_ Whether we give economic aid or whether 
we give military assistance, the final arbiter 
of what we give shall be the Congress of the 
United States—not the State Department, 
not the President of the United States, but 
the Congress of the United States, where we 
‘shall have the privilege of debate and con- 
sideration, and where public opinion may 
make itself manifest. 


That, too, was before the undeclared 
war in Korea. 

. The committee report on the treaty’ 
stated that the North Atlantic Council, 
set up under the treaty to enable it to 
function, has only “advisory powers,” 
since final decision presumably is left to 
the member nations “in accordance with 
the respective constitutional processes.” 
> That reads fine. But it is noteworthy 
that last December 22 Secretary of State 
Acheson reported on “matters acted 
upon” by the Council. These matters 
“acted upon,” mind you, included “struc- 
ture of the European army, how it should 
be composed, of what troops, where 
should the troops come from,” and so 
forth. That does not sound exactly like 
an advisory role. 

But the whole point of this is that 
there was abundant insistence prior to 
ratification upon the powers of the Con- 
gress, upon the role of the Congress as 
the “final arbiter.” This was in the mat- 
ter of exportation of arms for Europe. 
Now it is being contended with no little 
emphasis and even bitterness that Con- 
gress is not the proper “final arbiter” in 
the matter of the exportation of men 
for Europe. 

What a presumptuous and tragic 
claim. How terribly important it is that 
the Congress reassert and recapture its 
right and duty of “full participation and 
approval.” 

XCVII—App.——88 


‘ 


Here is the third finding in my review 
of the hearings and debate on the North 
Atlantic Pact: 

The hearings and debate disclosed— 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
failed to conceal—the fact that there has 
been opened, by the provisions of the 
treaty, a completely new and immensely 
enlarged area of discretionary power 
whereby a President may directly and 
completely involve the Nation in war 
without authority or consent of the Con- 
gress. 

A great deal of lip service was paid, 
during the debate, to the reassuring doc- 
trine that the power to declare war is 
Still vested in the Congress. 

Secretary Acheson, in his speech 
March 19, 1949, announcing the North 
Atlantic Pact, denied that the treaty 
means that “the United States would be 
automatically at war if one of the nations 
covered by the pact is subjected to armed 
attack.” He said the decision on the 
“prompt action” the United States would 
be bound to take in event of aggression— 
“will rest where the Constitution has 
placed it,” that is, in the Congress. 

Senator CONNALLY said—July 5—in the 
debate: 

The full authority of the Congress to de- 


clare war, with all the discretion that power 
implies, remains unimpaired. 


But both Secretary Acheson and the 
committee report frankly declined to 
“define the authority of the President to 
use the Armed Forces.”" More specifical- 
ly, they evaded the question of whether 
the President was free to act in the same 
way—without, and prior to, action by the 
Congress—if a member nation were at- 
tacked as he is free to act if the United 
States or our nationals are directly at- 
tacked. 

The treaty provides, in article V, that— 

An armed attack against one or more—of 
the nations—shall be considered an attack 
against them all. 


This plainly opens the door, as several 
opponents of the Atlantic Pact pointed 
out during the debate in 1949, to the pos- 
sibility of the President enlisting this 
Nation in a war, and of his thereby pre- 
senting the Congress with a war “already 
in being,” in event of an attack by any 
aggressor on some other member of the 
Atlantic Pact. 

This conclusion is reaffirmed not only 
by the method used to involve the United 
States in the Korean War—although 
Korea was not, of course, a member of 
the Atlantic Pact—but also by a recent 
pronouncement by the administration. 
A document issued by the executive 
branch under date of February 28, 1951, 
places the administration on record as 
to how it feels about the role of the 
Congress in the matter of a declaration 
of war. It brazenly asserts: 

Use of the congressional power to declare 
war * * * has fallen into abeyance be- 
cause wars are no longer declared in advance. 
The constitutional power of the Commander 
in Chief has been exercised more often be- 
cause the need for armed international ac- 
tion has grown more acute. The long de- 
lays occasioned by the slowness of commu- 
nications in the eighteenth century have 
given place to breath-taking rapidity in the 
tempo of history. Repelling aggression in 
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Korea or Europe cannot wait upon congres- 
sional debate. 


That ameunts to an assertion that 
through “practical necessities” the power 
of the Congress to declare war has been 
“repealed” by its transfer to the Pres- 
ident. 

This, of course, is vastly more than 
even President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
ever openly claimed. As the senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] recently 
pointed out, Mr. Roosevelt sent a mes- 
sage to Prime Minister Churchill, 
through Ambassador Kennedy early in 
World War II, stating that his earlier 
message of encuuragement to Premier 
Reynaud, of France, must not be con- 
strued as committing the United States 
to military action against Germany be- 
cause “there was no authority under the 
Constitution except the Congress which 
could make any commitment of that 
nature.” 

The pretense maintained during Sen- 
ate debate on the Atlantic Pact is now 
completely abandoned. Instead, it is 
flatly asserted that “repelling aggres- 
sion in Korea or Europe cannot wait 
upon congressional debate.” That 
amounts to a claim that aggression by 
anyone, anywhere, at any time and 
under any circumstances, may by presi- 
dential discretion alone be regarded in 
the same light as a direct attack on 
American territory or nationals so far 
as the presidential power to commit this 
Nation to war is concerned. 

There is general agreement that the 
President has a constitutional right to 
use American armed forces instantly to 
repel an attack on American territory 
or nationals, without waiting for con- 
gressional approval. It is something 
vastly different to claim that the Presi- 
dent has the right to enlist this Nation 
in any war, in Europe or Asia, without 
the prior authority of the Congress, and 
that modern circumstances make it 
necessary that this power be vested in 
the President. 

Unless the President is barred from 
maintaining and hereafter acting on this 
preposterous claim, unless he is barred 
from this either by adoption now of a 
restraining resolution by the Congress 
or, if necessary, through a constitutional 
amendment, we will be permitting re- 
peal of a basic constitutional provision 
b, default. And we will be virtually 
guaranteeing more Koreas. 

Certainly in this field, above all, the 
need for recapturing and firmly estab- 
lishing the “full participation and ap- 
proval of the Congress” is a matter of 
the gravest urgency. 


Appropriation for Southeastern Power 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revis2 and extend my remarks, I 
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would like to include a statement by Mr. 

Tom Martin, of Birmingham, Ala., in op- 

position to the requested appropriation 

for the Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year 1952. Mr. Martin, 
chairman of the board of the Alabama 

Power Co., and union representatives, 

agree that such expenditures are unwise 

and unnecessary. I am glad to call Mr. 

Martin’s statement to the attention of 

the Members of the House of Represent- 

atives because it expresses so clearly 
how duplication of facilities can be 
eliminated. 

STATEMENT OF ALABAMA Power Co. IN OPPO- 
SITION TO REQUESTED APPROPRIATION FOR 
SoUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION FOR 
Fiscat Year 1952 
This statement is filed in opposition to 

the request of the Southeastern Power Ad- 

ministration which is seeking an appropria- 
tion of $4,500,000 for the fiscal year 1952 to 
be used generally for the purpose of con- 
structing electric transmission lines. The 
appropriation sought includes funds which 
must be provided by this company and other 

American taxpayers, with which to build, 

among others, electric transmission lines in 

the State of Georgia. The report of the 

Southeastern Power Administration to the 

Congress which seeks to justify the request- 

ed appropriation refers to a proposed Clark 

Hill-Macon, Ga., electric transmission line 

as follows: 

“This feature will initially provide service 
at 115 kilovolts to the load center at Macon, 
Ga., and will ultimately provide a 230,000- 
volt tie between the Clark Hill power plant 
and power developments in the Alabama- 
Coosa Basin, three of which, totaling 249,- 
000 kilowatts are authorized at the present 
time.” 

Alabama Power Co. is and has been for 
more than 40 years an operating electric 
utility in Alabama. It operates an electric 
generating, transmission, and distribution 
system which provides the electric power re- 
quirements of the public in most of the State, 
except in the Tennessee Valley area. 

As of December 31, 1950, the company, 
which has more than 4,000 employees, was 
providing electric service directly at retail to 
355,282 customers in 585 communities. The 
company had in operation 17,600 miles of 
rural line serving 99,377 rural customers, of 
which 83,716 are farms. In addition to the 
rural customers served from its rural lines, 
the company is also serving approximately 
50,000 customers in rural communities. The 
company is now serving 95 percent of the 
farms within its service area, and by the end 
of 1951 will be serving 98 percent of the farms 
within its service area. It follows that of 
the 355,282 customers served directly by 
Alabama Power Co. approximately 150,000 
are located in rural areas and rural com- 
munities. The company is also providing the 
power supply to other utilities, municipali- 
ties, and cooperatives for distribution and 
resale to some additional 227,000 customers. 
Therefore, at the end of 1950 the company 
was providing most of the power require- 
ments for a total of 582,000 customers 
throughout the State of Alabama, except 
within the Tennessee Valley area. 

The company has six large hydroelectric 
plants in middle Alabama and four large 
steam plants located in different parts of 
the State to enable it to render the very best 
service that skill and foresight can produce. 
Anticipating the growth of load in this area, 
it is bringing in 140,000 kilowatts of new 
plant capacity in 1951 and another 156,000 
kilowatts in 1952. On completion of these 
plants it will have in hydroelectric and 
Steam installed capacity a total of 1,135,560 

kilowatts. 

In addition the company has on order two 
other steam electric generating units, each 


with a capacity of from 40,000 to 150,000 
kilowatts to be installed for operation in 
1953, location of which is now under con- 
sideration. 

There is no question of the company’s 
ability to meet every load requirement in 
any part of the territory it serves’now and 
in the foreseeable future. 

Alabama Power Co. has constructed and 
now operates a network of 4,762 miles of 
electric transmission lines interconnecting 
with its generating plants and extending 
throughout the company’s entire service 
area so as to provide an adequate and de- 
pendable supply of electric power for its 
various customers. The company also owns 
and operates approximately 22,250 miles of 
electric distribution lines. Alabama Power 
Co. is associated with three other electric 
companies in adjoining States, namely, 
Georgia Power Co., Gulf Power Co., and Mis- 
sissippi Power Co. The four companies con- 
stitute the integrated Southern Co. electric 
system in Georgia, Plorida, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. 

Attached to this statement is a map show- 
ing the interconnected and integrated sys- 
tem of the Southern Co. 

These four associated companies have been 
integrated in respect to their power supply 
and transmission systems for a great many 
years. The subject was fully presented to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
when that Commission had under considera- 
tion the dissolution of the Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp., of which this and its asso- 
ciated companies were subsidiaries. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission, 
in its order issued under date of August 1, 
1947, found that the electric properties of 
these four operating companies were retain- 
able under common control as an integrated 
public-utility system under the standards of 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935 and that the continued existence of 
the Southern Co. as a holding company over 
such retainable properties is appropriate un- 
der such standards. In this connection, it 
was shown that there are substantial sav- 
ings in operating costs and fixed charges, 
resulting from coordinated planning and op- 
eration; that power supply economies are 
achieved through sharing of reserve capac- 
ity and through joint planning of generat- 
ing facilities so as to stagger construction; 
further that power supply economies re- 
sult from central load dispatching whereby, 
by the control of reservoirs, run of river and 
fuel-electric plants, substantial amounts of 
water which might otherwise be wasted are 
conserved and thereby the need for addi- 
tional generating facilities with accompany- 
ing fixed changes may be averted or de- 
layed. 

Based upon these findings, the Southern 
Co. was organized; the four companies were 
taken over by the Southern Co. The meth- 
od of integrated operation has been carried 
On as in the past years; and it is estimated 
that the annual savings to the companies 
and hence to the public served by them is 
in the order of at least $6,000,000 a year. 

The electric transmission facilities of the 
company are interconnected with the trans- 
mission facilities of the southern system by 
means of heavy duty high voltage lines in 
such a manner that in effect power generated 
at any point on the entire interconnected 
southern system in Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, may be utilized at 
any other point. Additional interconnec- 
tions make power available from the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, other utilities, and 
& number of industrial and miscellaneous 
sources. ’ 

The company has electric transmission 
lines in close proximity to each of the pro- 
posed Federal reservoir projects within its 
service area. This company has jointly with 
the other three companies of the Southern 
Co.. system submitted a proposed contract to 
the Southeastern Power Administration. 
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This proposed contract fulfills and carries 
out the congressional mandate as contained 
in section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 
providing for the distribution of surplus 
power from the Federal reservoir projects in 
such manner as to encourage the most wide- 
spread use thereof at the lowest possible 
rates to consumers consistent with sound 
business principles, and giving preference 
in the sale of such power to public bodies 
and cooperatives. The proposed contract 
submitted by Alabama Power Co. and its as- 
sociated companies to the Southeastern 
Power Administration would accomplish 
these purposes fully and completely. If 
such proposed contract is accepted by the 
Southeastern Power Administration, there 
would be no occasion for the use of Federal 
funds as is now proposed by the Southeast- 
ern Power Administration for the construc- 
tion of electric transmission lines and facili- 
ties which, if built, would not only dupli- 
cate existing facilities but would necessitate 
a waste of critical materials, manpower and 
Federal funds at the expense of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers and at a time when all such 
materials, manpower and funds should be 
most zealously safeguarded and conserved 
for the defense effort. 

There are some 10,000 stockholders of Ala- 
bama Power Co., of ‘whom approximately 
7,000 are residents of Alabama. The com- 
pany has made an investment of more than 
$225,000,000 in its electric plants and facil- 
ities in Alabama. In 1950 the company ac- 
crued from income $10,592,410 for payment 
of taxes, of which more than $6,000,000 con- 
stituted Federal income tax. Taxes by the 
company also included more than $2,000,000 
in real and personal property taxes in 64 of 
the 67 counties of the State. 

Alabama Power Co. has over the years con- 
structed and is now operating an electric 
generating and transmission system which 
is providing at reasonable rates an adequate 
and dependable supply of electric power suffi- 
cient to serve the public in its service area. 
All rates of the company have been approved 
by the Alabama Public Service Commission, 
a State regulatory body which, under the 
laws of the State of Alabama, has general 
supervision and control over the company’s 
rates and service. The company now has 
planned or under construction additional 
facilities to meet the growing requirements 
for electric service in its area. Unless pre- 
vented from so doing by shortages of critical 
materials or by other things beyond the con- 
trol of the company, Alabama Power Co. will 
continue to provide the necessary facilities 
for transmitting and distributing electric 
power to meet all future requirements with- 
in the company’s service area. The company 
can do this while still functioning as a part 
of the American free enterprise system. 

The proposed appropriation of $4,500,000 
for the Southeastern Power Administration 
for the fiscal year 1952, if made, will be used 
generally for the purpose of constructing 
duplicating electric transmission lines which 
are absolutely unnecessary. Such an appro- 
priation is not only unnecessary but it would 
result in waste of critical materials, man- 
power, and Federal funds at a time when 
such materials, manpower, and funds are so 
sorely needed for the defense effort. The 
proposed appropriation is not only inexpe- 
dient, unnecessary, and wasteful, but such 
an appropriation, if made, will lead even- 
tually to a needless duplication of the elec- 
tric transmission and generating facilities of 
this company. It will lead also to an effort 
on the part of the Federal Government, act- 
ing through the Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration, to take from this company and 
from its employees and its stockholders, the 
business and the customers which have been 
built up through the joint efforts of this 
company and its employees and stockhold- 
ers over a period of many years. Such effort 
will of necessity be financed and paid for 
by this company and by its employees and 
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stockholders and by the other American tax- 
payers, all at a time when such use of funds, 
materials, and manpower would be highly 
prejudicial to the defense program. Could 
anything be more unnecessary, inequitable, 
unfair, and unjust? 
Respectfully submitted. 
ALABAMA POWER Co., 
By THomas W. MarTIN, 
Chairman of the Board. 


The Problems of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call attention to a report on the prob- 
lems of agriculture prepared by Dr. John 
Lee Coulter, an eminent consulting econ- 
omist, of Washington, D. C., under the 
sponsorship of the National Reclamation 
Association. The report has special ref- 
erence to conservation, reclamation, and 
irrigation in the 17 Western States of the 
United States. The full text of the re- 
port will be printed in the hearings of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and has been made available to 
many Members from the Western States. 
I include with my remarks the following 
synopsis of the report and commend the 
full report to all who are interested in 
this vital problem: 


Do We NeEep RECLAMATION?—SYNOPSIS OF A 
REPORT ON THE PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURE 
BY Dr. JOHN LEE COULTER 


During the past 35 years the population of 
the United States has increased 50 percent— 
from 100,000,000 in 1915 to 150,000,000 in 1950. 
While during the same period the total avail- 
able farm land has remained about the 
same—450,000,000 acres. How, then, were the 
additional 50,000,000 people fed, clothed, and 
sheltered? How were we able to meet the 
demands of this increased population for 
food and fiber, and at the same time main- 
tain our highest standards of living? Several 
factors made this possible: 


1. A TREMENDOUS REDUCTION IN ACREAGE DE- 
VOTED TO COTTON PRODUCTION 


The cotton acreage from 1925 to 1929 aver- 
aged 45,000,000 acres, while at the present 
time it is less than 20,000,000 acres. Thus, 
25,000,000 acres have been made available 
for the production of food and fiber for 
human requirements. 


2. THE SHIFT FROM HORSES AND MULES ON THE 
FARMS AND ELSEWHERE TO AUTOMOBILES, 
TRUCKS, AND TRACTORS 


Prior to World War I there were more than 
30,000,000 horses and mules on farms and 
elsewhere throughout the country. By 1949 
this number had been reduced to less than 
10,000,000—a reduction of more than 20,- 
000,000—thus making available for human 
consumption the food and fiber produced on 
60,000,000 additional acres. 


3. EXPANSION OF WHEAT PRODUCTION IN THE 
GREAT PLAINS AREA 


It has been estimated that at least 35,- 
000,000 acres of grasslands in the Great Plains 
area has been plowed up and planted to 
wheat since World War I. Dr. Bennett, 
Chief-of Soil Conservetion Service, has re- 
cently stated; “There are probably as high 


as. 8,000,000 acres in these Plains States that 
should be gotten out of cultivation and 
put back to grass—and kept in grass.” 

These shifts and changes in our farming 
practices have made available the products 
of more than 100,000,000 additional acres to 
meet the requirements of our rapidly in- 
creasing population during the past 35 years. 
But what about the future? With our popu- 
lation increasing at the tremendous rate of 
more than 2,000,000 per year what would be 
the situation if during the sixties or the 
seventies we were again confronted with a 
drought such as we experienced in the 
thirties? 

Our population is not only growing but it 
is moving westward. By 1975 there will be 
50,000,000 or more people in the West. A 
balanced economy for these people will re- 
quire the full development of all the re- 
sources of that area, particularly agricultural. 
This, in the arid and semi-arid West, can be 
accomplished only through reclamation. 

But reclamation is a slow process requiring 
many years to accomplish. Furthermore, 
the total remaining area to be developed is 
Only about 17,000,000 acres or less than 4 
percent of our present area available for 
farming. These increased irrigated acres, if 
brought under cultivation by means of rec- 
lamation during the next 25 years, would 
largely be offset by the present wheatlands 
of the Great Plains that should revert to 
grasslands and by lands going out of produc- 
tion because of soil erosion, which is an im- 
portant and critical factor. 

Thus, if during the next 25 years we bring 
under irrigation all of the remaining unde- 
veloped irrigable lands of the West, it is 
possible that the total farming area of the 
United States may not be as large as it is 
today. But during the saime period our 
p2pulation will increase by 50,000,000 peo- 
ple—or by 3314 percent. 


A Soldier Writes From Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, considerable interesting correspond- 
ence is being received by families who 
have boys fighting in Korea. As part of 
my remarks, I am inserting at this point 
a letter from a boy who writes from the 
depths of his heart as to conditions in 
that unhappy land. 


Deak ——: Your letter wac most inter- 
esting. Am sorry the Powers moved away, 
but maybe I'll see them again some day. 

About this island we're on. This is one 
of the reasons that the people back in the 
States are paying some awful figures in 
taxes. This island could run and do every- 
thing expected of it with the manpower of 
300. But we have over 1,000 GI's, officers, 
and other personnel stationed here. When 
you move a man into a plaice like this you 
have to have just about another man some 
place taking care of him, and also the more 
men come in here, the more officers and men 
have to be sent in to run and take care of 
them. 

So you see it can get in a cycle in a way. 
Food isn’t too good, but it won't kill you if 
you eat it. Shows here are about 6 months 
to a year old. * * * Seeing a show for 
the tenth time is nothing new around here. 

This doesn’t seem to hang too hard on my 
mind, as we have a lot of personal things to 
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relieve just loafing around. Have a small 
but widely used library and spend a lot of 
time there. Reading books like classics, Ja- 
pan Today, Inside Russia, the Reds and Rus- 
sia, World Peace, and things like that. Also 
other books, such as on medicine, Legion, 
and custom. 

I do a lot of writing. Write short stories, 
also a lot of articles on Japan, Korea, and 
things I’ve seen. Just for myself, but it’s 
fun. Right now I’m writing a story for the 
squadron commanding officer to publish in 
the newspaper that is sold over the South 
Pacific. 

As far as trying to say, “Why are we fight- 
ing in Korea” is a good question but try to 
answer it when you see your buddies all shot 
up and some even pretty badly tortured. 
Well it makes you think a little. There 
wasn’t much use of even going into Korea 
in the first place as I can see it because the 
United States couldn't even take Japan. 
After we get all through, we will be spread all 
over the world and we will be wide open 
then. But such is life. Most of the guys 
out here believe as I do on this subject. 

I didn’t know that we had exploded 
A-bombs in Arizona. Nobody tells us guys 
anything. Hear news at night once in a 
while short-waved from Los Angeles but not 
too often. 

I thank you for the book and will read 
it when am feeling sorta out sometime. 

If you honestly want to know how I feel 
about the whole mess we're in now, if I was a 
millionaire, I'd buy the biggest rocket ship 
and take off for parts unknown. Right now 
the guys on this island are living from day 
to day. There have been unidentified air- 
craft and underwater craft around here sev- 
eral times, and if ever anything happens, a 
lot of people are going to cash in on Western 
Union. It would be a second Wake Island. 
We have light machine guns here, three to 
be truthful, and a hundred or so rifles, which 
is about it. No place to go if anything did 
happen. 

One rifle shot would blow this place wide 
open, as we have large 180-octane gas tanks 
all over the island. Me, I'm swimming out 
to a small coral reef if anything does hap- 
pen. I may not be a hero but I’m not a 
fool either. The only aircraft stationed 
here is a C-47 and a B-17. ‘The former is 
used for flying protocol to the nearest base. 

Well, really can’t think too much of any- 
thing else to write about so will sign off for 
now, wishing to hear from you soon. 

As ever. 


Too Long in Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, for the consideration of my col- 
leagues, and of others who may read it, 
I am inserting, by unanimous consent, 
the pertinent and thought-provoking 
editorial from a recent issue of the Wis- 
consin State Journal, of Madison, Wis.: 

Too Lonc In PowER 

Senator JAMEs E. Murray puts the pres- 
sure on the RFC to approve a Government 
loan to the Saxony, a lush Miami Beach 
hotel. The Senator’s son gets a $21,000 fee 
after the million-dollar loan was made. 

Is anyone around here surprised? 

He shouldn't be. It’s only part, and un- 
doubtedly a very small part, of the pattern 
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of graft, influence, and cheap politicking 
running wild in Washington today. 

And it’s nothing new, either in the RFC or 
in Washington generally. Even in the days 
of Jesse Jones, a paragon of statesmanship 
and integrity when compared to the crowd 
running the show today, one had to have an 
“angle” or a “friend” to get an RFC loan. 
The worthiness of the loan was not enough 
to get a foot in the door. 

It’s all part of the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds a party—any party—too long in 
power. The mink coats, the deep freezers, the 
Donald Dawsons, the Merle Youngs, and the 
Harry Vaughans are just the window dress- 
ings of a deeper political philosophy of 
smugness, venality, and indifference to the 
public good. 

Too long in power. 

The Republican Party blew up in the 
twenties. The personal honesty and high 
purpose of Herbert Hoover was not strong 
enough tc live down Tea Pot Dome and War- 
ren Harding. 

The country needed a change of party—and 
it got it. 

Does anyone dare to suggest that America 
does not need a change today? 

Isn't it time to start at the top and sweep 
out the slimy crowd that surrounds the 
White House? The walls and pillars of that 
old structure are not all that termites de- 
stroyed. When the Pendergast protégé moved 
in a heap of the spirit of Pendergast moved 
in with him. 

Too long in power. 

There’s little use in rattling dead bones, 
but it’s important to know where these 
things start. F. D. R. owed nothing to 
Tammany Hall, but he used Tammany 
methods. His revolution—good or bad— 
safely launched, himself anchored and un- 
beatable, and there began to appear the 
same smugness, the same willingness to use 
influence to achieve personal profit that has 
reached a climax in Washington today. 

His son sold insurance policies that your 
son and mine could not sell. His son got 
loans—ones that were never repaid—because 
papa entertained the right people at dinner, 
or put in phone calls to the right men. 

And the Roosevelt revolution itself, which 
history may tell us saved this country from 
economic chaos, nevertheless started the 
growth of a spirit new to America—some- 
thing for nothing. 

Get out your Mark Twain and read The 
Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg if you are 
interested in prophetic allegories. 

We don't like it. We don't believe Amer- 
ica likes it. 

We don't like Senators whose sons get big 
fees because pops helped their clients get 
a loan. Think how honest old Thomas J, 
Walsh must be rolling in his grave. He was 
the man who smoked out Teapot Dome. 
And Senator Jim Murray, from the same 
State of Montana, is sitting in his Senate 
seat. 

We don't like the percentage boys whose 
White House wives get $8,000 mink coats in 
trade for influence. 

We wish Joe McCartuy would stay away 
from the race tracks, and quit having friends 
cash checks—and concentrate on the job of 
smoking out the commies. 

We wish * * * but there’s no use 
wishing that Harry Truman will clean house 
and start playing President instead of king. 
Anyone who has read about him knows he’s 
a stubborn man, He likes what he has, and 
even what he has created, and he’s going to 
keep it. 

The answer? Clean out this administra- 
tion while there's still time to save the 
country. There are honest men and able 
men who can take over the job and do it 
right. 

If it's done in time, it may be possible to 
combine statesmanship with integrity. If 
there's much more delay, we predict the 


great, honest mass of our people will rise up 
in their wrath and put their candidates to 
only oe test: 

They may be dumb, they may vote wrong, 
they may stand for stupid things, but, by 
God, are they honest? 





The Late Paul H. Ballard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, last, death came to Paul Bal- 
lard, a great and good man. For 14 
years he was a member of the Ohio 
House of Representatives, and for 10 
years he was chairman of the powerful 
finance committee of the Ohio House. 
He voluntarily retired from the house 
to become business manager of Ohio 
University, reputedly the oldest uni- 
versity west of the Alleghenies. 

Paul Ballard was a strong yet humble 
man. He was able, courageous, honest, 
and sincere. He really believed that 
public office was a public trust and his 
every act conformed to his belief. 

In these days, when it might appear 
that strength and character in public 
office, are at so low an ebb, America, as 
never before, desperately needs men cf 
his qualities in high positions. 

Although Paul Ballard died without 
great wealth, an editorial in the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Plain Dealer leaves to his 
wife and family a priceless heritage. 
The editorial is as follows: 


Pav. H. BaLiarp 


It has never been possible for us to reflect 
on Paul H. Ballard’s distinguished record of 
service in the Ohio Legislature without won- 
dering why some men think that they have 
to stoop to cowardly compromise of princi- 
ples or engage in the shoddy tricks of the 
demagogue in order to be politically suc- 
cessful. 

No man who has served in the legislature 
in the memory of living Ohioans was any 
more influential and any more respected 
than was Paul Ballard. And that it was so 
because he was a politician who didn’t 
frighten easily, who could be persuaded by 
reason but never by threat or enticement, 
and who believed that occupancy of political 
office should be for public service, not for 
the advancement of special interest or for 
personal aggrandizement. 

Because of his integrity and because of the 
intelligent way in which he decided issues 
that confronted him during his 14 years of 
service in the house, Ballard enjoyed the 
confidence of legislators from the urban 
areas in the same degree that he was given 
the implicit confidence of those from the 
rural sections. Fittingly enough, he was 
chairman of the important house finance 
committee. 

Ballard retired from the legislature in 
1948 in order to become business 
of Ohio University, where he served with the 

exceptional competence and infiexible 
probity that characterized his legislative 
career. 

Mr. Ballard’s death at Athens is a genuine 
loss to this State. The public service in 
Ohio could never have enough men like him, 
for he imparted strength and character to 
the government he served, 
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Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the very excellent letter of 
Robert B. Dresser to the editor of the 
Providence Journal: 

Our ForEIGN PoLicy 


EpiTor, PROVIDENCE JOURNAL, 
Providence, R. I.: 

The Sunday Journal for February 4 con- 
tained a letter to the editor, signed H's- 
toricus, quoting from a letter written under 
date of March 22, 1903, by Henry Adams, the 
historian. I quote from the Adams letter as 
follows: 

“My statesmanship is still all in China, 
where the last struggle for power is to come. 
China is bound to go to pieces, and every 
year is a long step to the bad. The only 
country now on the spot is Russia, and if 
Russia organizes China as an economical 
power, the little drama of history will end 
in the overthrow of our clumsy western 
civilization. We never can compete with 
Asia, and Chinese coal and labor, organized 
by a Siberian system. In that event I allow 
till 1950 to run our race out.” 

It is remarkable that this view, expressed 
almost 50 years ago, agrees so closely with 
the present views of a number of those most 
familiar with China and its affairs. 

In 1923 Lenin wrote, “In the last analysis, 
the outcome of the world struggle will be 
determined by the fact that Russia, India, 
and China, etc., constitute the overwhelming 
majority of the population of the globe.” 

On January 6, 1948, former Ambassador 
William C, Bullitt said in a Town Hall debate 
on China: 

“If we permit the Soviet Government to 
control the Chinese and the Japanese, we 
shall finally go down under the assault of 
hundreds of millions of Communist serfs. 
If our Government permits Soviet control 
of China, we can all count our country as 
doomed and our children as dead.” 

In July 1950 Dr, Walter H. Judd, one of 
America’s leading authorities on China, 
said: 

“What other task, I ask you, could be so 
important to the Kremlin's plan for the 
conquest of Asia, then of Europe and then 
of ourselves as beguiling America into stop- 
ping effective assistance to China? 

“Foster [William Z. Foster, head of the 
Communist Party in this country] summed 
it up in this sentence: ‘The war in China is 
the key of all problems on the international 
front.’ 

“Not Japan, not Germany, not the Medi- 
terranean, not the Balkans, not the oil of 
the Middle East, not the North Atlantic or 
any of the other areas where we have focused 
our efforts, but China. The Kremlin 5 years 
ago instructed its followers that the war 
in China is the key of all—I repeat, all— 
problems on the international front. While 
we were seeking to forget China and its trou- 
blesome war against Communists, the Krem- 
lin was already working to win that war and 
the crucial victory which that would repre- 
sent in its never-ending warfare against us 
and all the free world.” 

In this same statement Dr. Judd quoted 
the following observations by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, made in the fall of 1947: 

“Our failure to help the Government of 
China effectively at the end of the war, with 
its otherwise insuperable problems, particu- 
larly th: Communist rebellion, will turn out, 














I fear, to be the single greatest blunder in 
the history of the United States.” 

The current debate regarding the sending 
of a land army to Europe raises many serious 
questions. The debate seems to be center- 
ing largely on the question of whether West- 
ern Europe is important to us. Its impor- 
tance seems to be generally conceded. How- 
ever, the vital question really is not that, 
but whether it is possible at this time to save 
Western Europe from Russian domination by 
the use of land forces. It seems to be ad- 
mitted on all sides that Russia has such 
vast superiority in land forces that she could 
overrun Western Europe at will. If this is 
true, is it likely that she will delay using this 
power until it is too late? 

Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque (U. S. Army 
retired) in an article recently published in 
the Spotlight Publications of the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, has this to 
say on this subject: 

“The Politburo sits on Europe’s eastern 
boundary with a fully equipped land army 
of about 200 divisions. If it is the Polit- 
buro’s purpose to war in Europe with troops, 
is there an American so silly as to believe 
that the Russians will accommodate us by 
holding back until we create a bigger force 
in Europe, so as to insure their defeat? 

“We may have leaders that silly, but the 
Politburo is not. Quite likely it will wait, 
and if events dictate a military advance into 
Europe, it will overrun the place before we 
can set up a force to stop it. The ghances 
are 100 to 1 that everything we have sent 
or may send eventually will become Russian 
property.” 

It should be observed that according to re- 
liable reports there are large numbers of 
Nationalist Chinese who are willing and eager 
to fight the Communists in China. They 
need, however, arms, equipment, and train- 
ing. In the language of General Chennault: 
“It [China] is the one key area of the world 
where international communism can still be 
licked without the involvement of a single 
American infantry soldier.” 

RoBerRT B. DRESSER. 
Fesruary 6, 1951. 





Nineteen Hundred and Fifty Cut-Backs in 
Mail Service Unjustified, Ex-Official 
Says 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the following article which appeared in 
the Washington Post for Sunday, Febru- 
ary 25, 1951, relative to postal service 
cut-backs: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Firty CutT-BACKS IN 
Malt SERVICE UNJUSTIFIED, EX-OFFICIAL Says 

A former Chief Inspector of the Post Office 
Department criticized Department manage- 
ment yesterday and said it “is on weak 
ground in trying to convince anyone” that 
postal rates should be substantially in- 
creased. 

James M. Doran, who retired October 1 
after 44 years, challenged last April's econ- 
omy in service. He said the Department 
could have made major operation changes 
and thus have done away with any need for 
service cut-backs. 
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Doran, Chief Inspector between 1945 and 
1949 and then Director of Budget and Plan- 
ning, expressed his views in the March 
Postal Record, published by the National 
Association of Letter Carriers. 

The union has criticized Postmaster Gen- 
eral Donaldson's cutting residential mail 
deliveries to one a day, curtailing window 
hours and pick-ups from mailing boxes and 
cutting down on nighttime processing of 
other than first-class mail. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST CUT 


Donaldson based his action on a directive 
from the House Appropriations Committee to 
effect economies after it had cut his appro- 
priation request. He failed to get through 
Congress suggested increases in all postal 
charges except first-class (letter) rates. 

Doran said that about 94 percent of the 
Nation’s 41,000 post offices, located in smaller 
communities and having small receipts, 
always have and always will require a sub- 
sidy. This, he contended, is justified by the 
essential service they perform. 

“Congress can never be expected to hike 
rates sufficiently to wipe out the deficit in 
these district [small] offices, and it should 
not attempt to do so,” Doran said. 

Donaldson's cuts, he said, fell most heavily 
on the other 6 percent of the offices in large 
communities, which regularly return a profit. 


WOULD RAISE SOME RATES 


“Certain rates should be raised,” he said, 
“particularly those on second (publication) 
and fourth class (parcel post), but all con- 
cerned should be certain of the equity in- 
volved in the increases requested.” 

Doran said the Department's Cost Ascer- 
tainment Division last March submitted a 
report on operating expenses in 20 of the 
largest post offices which suggested a broad 
field for saving. 

“On one item, the cost of handling first- 
class mail, one office showed a cost of 133 
percent more than the one that operated at 
the least cost,”’ he said. 

“If the report accurately portrays present 
conditions and costs in the 20 offices in ques- 
tion, a saving of $45,000,000 a year could be 
made in the handling of first-class mail 
alone,” he added. 





Statement of Guy George Gabrielson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by Guy George Gabri- 
elson, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee: 

Let Representative Hays clean up his own 
party, and his own national committee, be- 
fore he tries to talk about something which 
he knows nothing about. 

The hearings of the Fulbright subcommit- 
tee show that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan to Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., 
was negotiated before I became president of 
Carthage, and before I became chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. 

The printed hearings of the subcommittee 
show, on page 440, that under questioning of 
Senator FULBRIGHT on July 10, 1950, a former 
RFC director, Mr. Harvey Gunderson, testi- 
fied as follows: 

“I had never talked to Mr. Gabrielson, and 
I know of no one in the RFC who had ever 
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talked with him until after the loan was 
made, at which time he was elected president 
of the company.” 

Mr. Gunderson’s testimony further makes 
it clear that the loan was negotiated by Mr. 
P. C. (Dobie) Keith, an outstanding chemi- 
cal engineer, through Mr. Jesse Jones, former 
Federal loan administrator. I have been Mr. 
Keith’s attorney for many years. 

Because of its value to national defense 
and the development of natural resources, 
the loan was endorsed by the Secretary of 
the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

The record shows that I have no financial 
interest in Carthage Hydrocol, and that the 
only compensation I have received has been 
for my services as president and counsel. 

The last installment of the loan to Car- 
thage Hydrocol was made April 25, 1949. I 
became chairman of the Republican National 
Committee August 4, 1949. These facts are 
all a matter of record, and were available 
to Congressman Hays. 

I can only conclude that this deliberate 
smear is an attempt to divert attention from 
the rascality rampant in Washington under 
the administration of the political party to 
which Mr. Hays is affiliated. And no amount 
of misrepresentation or mud-throwing will 
deter me from continuing to urge that we 
turn these rascals out in 1952. 





records of Applicants for Public 
Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include therein a reso- 
lution adopted by the State Senate of 
Illinois. 

In substance, the resolution is a pro- 
test against the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act, which provides 
that information and records concerning 
applicants for and recipients of assist- 
ance under public assistance programs, 
and so forth, are not open to public 
scrutiny and inspection. 

I wish to add that the resolution in 
question is meritorious and is worthy of 
further study and consideration. In my 
opinion the members of the State Senate 
of Illinois are to be commended for their 
forthright and courageous position 
which they have taken, evidently in the 
hope that it ultimately will be the means 
of unmasking the many frauds and false 
pretenses that are imposed upon the 
Government of the United States be- 
cause of the unreasonable and uncon- 
scionable clause contained in the pres- 
ent Social Security Act, and which defi- 
nitely appertains to the subject matter 
so ably portrayed in the resolution. A 
copy of the resolution follows: 

Senate Resolution 24 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
by amendment to the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act has provided that information 
and records concerning applicants for and 
recipients of assistance under public assist- 
ance programs operated by the various 
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States in confunction with the Federal Gov- 
ernment under provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act shall be limited to purposes dil- 
rectly connected with the administration of 
these programs; and 
Whereas this injunction of secrecy imposed 
on the States by said amendment to the 
Federal Social Security Act is a matter which 
causes great public concern, and is directly 
responsible for numerous injustices, abuses, 
and fraud by permitting many individuals 
not actually in need to receive assistance and 
to escape detection because of the stringent 
regulations guarding the names of recipients 
of public assistance, thus creating dissatis- 
faction with the public-welfare program in 
many communities of the State; and 
Whereas said secrecy provision violates 
the fundamental principle that any ex- 
penditure of public funds should be subject 
to public audit; and 
Whereas members of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Illinois repeatedly have 
expressed themselves as favoring an amend- 
ment to the Public Assistance Code of Illi- 
nois which would make available to public 
inspection and sound use a list of names 
of all recipients of public assistance in each 
county of the State, only to be advised that 
such an action would be in conflict with the 
Federal Social Security Act and would re- 
sult in loss of Federal funds for public 
assistance purposes; and 
Whereas the so-called Federal funds were 
collected from the taxpayers of Illinois to 
the extent of almost 63,340,000,000 dollars 
during the last fiscal year ending June 30, 
14.0, while less than @3 out of every $100 
collected from the people of Illinois was re- 
turned to the State of Illinois in so-called 
Federal aid for all purposes: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the Sizty-sev- 
enth General Assembly of the State of Illi- 
nois, That we go on record as recommending 
to the Congress of the United States that 
legislation be enacted at the earliest possible 
date amending pertinent sections of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act in such a manner 
that State legislative bodies desiring to do 
s0 would be permitted to remove restrictions 
in State laws concealing the identity of pub- 
lic assistance recipients, and to provide that 
a@ list of the names of all recipients of as- 
sistance be available for public inspection 
in a proper public office; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of state to the 
Cl.rk of the House of Representatives and 
to the Secretary of the Senate of the Eighty- 
second Congress and to each United States 
Senator and Representative from Illinois, 
Adopted by the senate March 7, 1951. 
SHERWOOD Drxon, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp H. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
F.c 1 March 8, 1951. 
Epwakp J. BARRETT, 
Secretary of State. 


On Low State of Morals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Terre Haute (Ind.) Star of 
March 12, 1951. This editorial, touching 
as it does on the current RPC investi- 
gation, is particularly pertinent to to- 
day’s debate on the floor cf the House. 


“Is ANYTHING Wronc InN THat?” 
SHows Mogzat DECLINE 


From the moment the RFC disclosures 
began hitting the headlines, the words “il- 
legal” and “improper” have enjoyed the cur- 
rency of popular songs. 

White House attachés, RFC officials, Sen- 
ators, these and others have time and again 
defended the exercise of pressure and in- 
fluence on the ground that what they did 
was not illegal. Senator Futsricut, of Ar- 
kansas, pursuing the inquiry, has often in- 
sisted that while this might be so, their ac- 
tions were nevertheless improper. 

Faced with this moral gage, the prin- 
cipals in the RFC story have then usually 
gone on to assert that they have done noth- 
ing improper, either. 

There is no need here to discuss the issue 
of illegality. If any be demonstrated, it is 
a matter for the courts and that’s that, 
What is of much graver concern to the Nation 
is the strange idea so many of our public 
officials seem to have of what is proper and 
what is improper. 

An examiner for RFC sees no harm in ac- 
cepting free hospitality from a Florida hotel 
owner who has won an RFC loan. Senator 
Murray, Montana Democrat, says it’s quite 
“routine” for lawmakers to plug loans for ap- 
plicants who happen to be constituents, even 
when a Senator's son is the applicant's law- 
yer. 

White House personnel feel utterly free 
about accepting favors of all kinds, as well 
as dispensing them. Maj. Gen. Harry 
Vaughan, President Truman’s military aide, 
doesn’t have a single qualm whether he’s 
taking in deep freezers or getting a special 
law pushed through Congress to allow entry 
from Australia of a woman acquaintance he 
wants as secretary. 

In all these instances, the principals have 
one standard reply: “Is there anything wrong 
in that?” 

That they even find it necessary to ask the 
question tells us how insensible many pub- 
lic men have become to any lofty code of 
propriety in official life. By any reasonable 
measure, no man who occupies a position 
of responsibility in Government ought either 
to accept or grant special favors to anyone. 

There was a time when such an elementary 
ethical standard was universally revered and 
widely observed. In the Washington of 1951, 
it appears as outmoded as celluloid collars 
and knee-length bathing suits. 

Nothing unearthed so far has bracketed 
the Truman administration with the scan- 
dalous Harding regime. Yet in some ways 
the offenses against the moral code today 
are worse. They have tended to haul the 
National Government down to the level of 
petty, tin-horn courthouse politics. They 
have robbed the White House and the Presi- 
dency of dignity. They have made Washing- 
ton life spineless, boneless—a shambles of 
competing influences and pressure and 
friendships in which moral values are buried 
underfoot. 

Only one thing is still lacking. No one has 
yet put vending machines into the White 
House, the Capitol, and assorted Government 
halls to dispense favors easily, mechanically, 
and for a fixed price. “Is there anything 
wrong in that?” 


QUERY 


Toronto Stock Frauds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
€peaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article which is one of a series 
published in the St. Louis Star-Times: 


TorONTO, ONnTARIO.—Albert Edward De- 
Palma, the one-time St. Louis waiter who 
became one of Toronto’s most notorious pro- 
moters, reigns over his ramshackle empire 
of moose pasture stock enterprises at 185 
Bay Street, in the heart of the financial 
district. 

The legend on the translucent glass of the 
main office door recites some of DePalma's 
activities as follows: “Tantalum Refining & 
Mining Corp. of America, Ltd., Indigo Con- 
solidated Gold Mines, Ltd., Petromine Ex- 
ploration & Finance Co., Ltd., Dominion Re- 
sources Publications, John W. Hammond 
Co.” 

Tantalum, Indigo, and Petromine are 
branded as stock frauds by the United States 
Securities and Exchange Commmission and 
the United States Post Office. 

DePalma says he has no connection with 
Dominion Resources Publications or the 
John W. Hammond Co. These concerns, he 
says, are entirely separate. 

Hammond writes and prints the literature 
for DePalma’s stock promotions, however, 
and Dominion Resources Publications pro- 
duces a tabloid newspaper entitled “The 
Financial Observer’ which is always report- 
ing big developments at DePalma’s prop- 
erties in the Yellowknife. 

DePaima said he would receive me and 
William C. Rosenbaum of the St. Louis Bet- 
ter Business Bureau “in a few minutes.” A 
secretary, who was rushing a bundle of liter- 
ature from the rear of the establishment to 
a front office, told us the chief was tied 
up for the moment. 

Since DePalma’s business is mail order, 
there were no chairs for customers. Rosen- 
baum and I stood in a corridor about the 
width and length of a bowling alley. 

It was broken along its length, however, 
by doorways leading into cubby-hole offices, 
from which we could hear the whir of mim- 
ecgraph machines and the clackety-clack of 
typewriters. 

At the far end, there was a large room 
lined with filing cabinets, a refrigerator and 
a@ gas stove. No one was doing any cooking 
then, but girls were running back and forth 
along the corridor with stacks of literature, 
wrapped up in copies of the Financial Ob- 
server. Old copies, we presumed. 

It seemed as though you had to be sound 
of wind and limb to work for DePalma. 
Everyone we saw moved on the double. The 
girls brushed past us breathlessly, as though 
someone was timing them. 

The bundles of literature they were rush- 
ing into the front room were being foluhd 
and stuffed into envelopes by a half dozen 
women sitting around a table. The printed 
matter, we learned later, consisted of prog- 
ress reports on the Indigo mine, sent out 
monthly to each stockholder. 

With all these people running back and 
forth and the clatter of multigraph equip- 
ment, the place had the tempo of a merry- 
go-round. Photographic murals showed 
rugged, square-jawed men standing on bar- 
ren hillsides examining gold-bearing rocks. 
There was one painting of a square rigger 
forging ahead in a stormy, dark-blue sea. 
It symbolized something, we guessed, but 
we never found out what. 

Finally we were summoned into the pres- 
ence of DePalma by one of the slightly 
winded runners who said: “The Chief will see 
you now.” 

DePalma got up from behind his ma- 
hogany desk to greet a couple of fellow St. 
Louisans. A large-framed man, he has 
wavy, iron-gray hair, somewhat protruding 
blue eyes which stare at you with deep sin- 
cerity and an easy-going, American manner 
of speaking. 

He was wearing an expensive looking gray 
suit with big, blue checks, a light blue tie to 
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match the color of the checks, gray suede 
shoes. He was expansive and friendly. 

“I loved St. Louis,” said DePalma. “Came, 
let's see, about 30 years ago. I’m 50 now. So 
I was about 19 then. Sold knitted ties a 
while, went broke, had to eat, went out and 
gotta job slinging hash at Autenrieth’s in 
Clayton, just across from the courthouse. 

“Used to talk to Billy DeBeck, you know, 
who did Barney Google. Wonderful bunch 
of people there. Wonderful bunch of people 
in St. Louis. Wonderful people.” 

In the old days DePalma recalled court- 
house employees used to eat at Autenrieth’s 
and many a jury was fed there. 

Today, however, DePalma is shy of Ameri- 
can juries. It cost him $65,000 by his own 
reckoning to avoid one in Cleveland, where 
he was indicted 3 years ago on 14 counts of 
mail fraud in connection with the tantalum 
and goid mine promotions. 

Unaware of the indictments, DePalma 
said he flew down from Toronto into New 
York State in his private airplane, to market 
some more of his mine stock which he was 
selling in those days to the public in $10 
lots. This was no surreptitious journey since 
his name was printed all over his airplane as 
a form of advertising. 

Consequently, no one was more amazed 
than DePalma when Federal agents arrested 
him in a quiet hotel on Park Avenue, New 
York City, a few days before Christmas, 1947, 
and hustled him off to a cell to await extra- 
dition to Cleveland. 

Although the United States district attor- 
ney requested $100,000 bail bond for De- 
Palma, the bond was set at $40,000. This 
sum the promoter raised through his Toron- 
to bank. 

Then he climbed back into his airplane and 
flew like a homing pigeon back to Toronto. 
He has never set foot into the United States 
since. 

DePalma told us it cost him a total of 
$65,000 to liberate himself from the clutches 
of United States authorities. This included 
the $40,000 bond he forfeited, the additional 
cash he had to put up because of the differ- 
ence in rates of exchange and attorney fees, 

“That wasn't all,” he said. “I lost a mil- 
lion dollars worth of business, too.” 

In Toronto, DePalma is safe. The United 
States can’t touch him there because the 
Canadian Parliament has refused for 8 years 
to include stock fraud as an extraditable 
offense. 

His misfortune in New York DePalma as- 
cribes to an article written about him in 
1946 by Lester Velie of Colliers. Velie de- 
scribed DePalma’s boiler-room operations so 
well that even the Ontario authorities got 
after the promoter and took away his license 
as a broker-dealer. 

DePalma sued Colliers for $100,000, but 
ultimately dropped the suit. 

“It was a dirty trick,” he said. “My whole 
life for years has been dedicated to Canadian 
mining.” 

Like the Broker-Dealer Association and 
some of the officials of the Ontario Securi- 
ties Commission, DePalma believes the SEC 
takes an old-womanish attitude toward 
the lusty development of Canadian mining, 
in which the axiom is that to make a dollar, 
you take a dollar's worth of risk. 

While it appears that the risk has been 
taken by the suckers, not the promoters, 
DePa!ma’s views on the matter are held here 
by most of the promoting community. 

The attitude of the SEC, DePalma told 
us, has prevented him from bringing his 
mines into production. But he’ll show them, 
he said. 

“I am devoting my life to Indigo,” he 
said. “Believe me, I've been with these deals 
5 years and I'm going to continue to battle 
for their success to my dying breath.” 

While the Tantalum is stalled just now, 
due to the difficulty of separating this rare 
metal from the earth, Indigo is “going like 
a@ house afire,” DePalma said. 


The market on Indigo stock, he said, was 
82 bid and 87 ask. Neither Rosenbaum nor 
I could find Indigo listed on any market, 
We asked DePalma about this. 

“Oh,” he said, “I delisted it from the 
stock exchange myself.” 

The promoter was vague about his reasons 
for this, but it had something to do with 
his feeling that if people didn't trust him 
he wasn't going to let the public make a 
killing on his gold mine. 

Throughout our conversation, DePalma 
tossed a piece of quartz about 2 inches in 
diameter into the air and caught it with 
one hand. 

“Know what this is?” he said finally. 

He handed it tome. The rock was studded 
with slivers of yellow metal. Gold. 

“Picked it up at the mine site,” said De- 
Palma casually. “Use this stuff as paper 
weights around the office.” 

Because of the bad publicity attending 
his ventures, DePalma said he was forced to 
change the name of his Progress Diversified 
Minerals, Ltd., under which his gold mines 
promotion operated last year, to Indigo. 

The stock transfer was done on a share- 
for-share basis, so that no stockholder lost 
anything by the switch, he said. Indigo 
also absorbed his Palamino gold mine enter- 
prise. 

The Indigo promotion is underwritten by 
Mining Financiers, which is DePalma. His 
name, however, never appears in the promo- 
tional literature. 

Promoting a gold mine, DePalma told us, 
is a difficult and often thankless task. 

“We figure to sell a stock issue we have to 
send out a million pieces of mail,” he said. 
“When I was promoting Palamino at $10 a 
customer, my replies were so small even I 
was surprised, and I’m accustomed to the 
risks in this business. 

“I figure that only one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent of the send-out responded, that is, sent 
in the $10. You can see that the promoter 
doesn’t make as much money as you think.” 

DePalma closed his eyes and sighed. The 
walls of his office are plastered with mottoes. 
One says: 

“A friend is a person who says nice things 
about you behind your back.” 

“I'll tell you something,” said the pro- 
moter. “I would have had Tantalum and 
Indigo in production if the SEC hadn't in- 
terfered. Let me show you what's happen- 
ing at Indigo now.” 

He pressed a buzzer. A young man in 
shirtsleeves, whom we had seen bending over 
a desk in a rear office, appeared and said 
snappily: 

“Yes, Chief?” 

DePalma told him to bring up the prog- 
ress reports on Indigo. The clerk raced out 
of the office and in a moment was back. He 
unrolled a map of the diggings on DePalma's 
desk and with enthusiasm began to in- 
terpret it. 

“The chip sample assays here,” he said, 
“show up to $20.40 a ton. That's an average 
of $11.88 over 3 feet or so.” 

He pointed to an extension of the tunnel 
the map showed. 

“They're drilling in here. The crosscut 
enters here. Now, over here, the ore shoot is 
120 feet long and 51 inches and some wide. 
The average value here is $21.95 a ton.” 

I couldn’t be sure what all of this meant, 
but it certainly sounded encouraging what- 
ever it was. I asked DePalma when he 
would start hauling this gold out of the 
ground. 

Well, he said, he has to get power and then 
buy a mill some place. Then he can start. 

Although this mine has been on the verge 
of making people rich for 5 years, DePalma 
and his staff are sure production is at hand. 

Sometime later, DePalma told me he was 
a@ great and good friend of Preston Tucker, 
the would-be automobile magnate. 

“If Tucker had listened to me,” said De- 
Palma, “he wouldn't have had that trouble. 
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You know, I bid for a Tucker dealership 
here. But I couldn't get it.” 

I asked him if he would have quit the 
gold mine business if he had managed to get 
the Tucker distributorship. 

“I sure would have,” said DePalma. 
“That distributorship would have been a 
gold mine.” 


Manor, Tex., Adopts a Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, a 
big thing has happened down in Manor, 
Tex., a really big thing. This small town 
in central Texas has adopted a hospital. 
One day the mayor of the town scrib- 
bled a message on the blackboard out- 
Side his store. “Let’s all go to Fort Hood 
with a cake and entertain the wounded 
soldiers. They are waiting for us. Let's 
not disappoint them.” The response was 
volcanic—every man, woman and child 
in Manor remembered the soldiers whom 
they had visited the previous December 
at this same hospital. These soldiers 
migftt have been their own fathers, sons, 
or brothers, but, more significant, these 
were the boys who had gone out to fight 
that the people of Manor and all over 
their great America might have the se- 
curity of living in a free Nation. 

The ladies responded with their cake 
baking, the men took care of the trans- 
portation problem to Fort Hood, and the 
children added their gay enthusiasm to 
this new experience of adopting a hos- 
pital. And everyone dusted off his tal- 
ents to see what might be produced in 
the way of entertainment. ‘“lanorites 
knew they were not glamorous Holly- 
wood stars or notable world figures, but 
they did know they were home-town 
folk whose friendly company the boys 
in the service yearned for more than 
anything else in the world—for there is 
nothing so filling to both the heart and 
soul of an individual than the knowl- 
edge that someone really cares about 
him. 

When you, the Members of the Con- 
gress, have read the following excerpt 
about Manor which appeared in the 
Austin American-Statesman of March 4, 
1951, I think that each of you will sit 
back quietly for a moment and feel quite 
humble indeed that it is our privilege 
here in Congress to represent people 
such as these all over America. May I, 
therefore, respectfully request that this 
article be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD: 

MANOR MOVES EN MASSE TO Fort Hoop 

Topay To ENTERTAIN HOSPITAL 
(By Mark Batterson) 

You couldn't find a place in Manor last 
week where the folks weren't talking about 
the trip they’re going to make Sunday to 
their adopted hospital at Fort Hood. 

Every place you went—the Johnson's gro- 
cery store, or across the street to W. C. 
McCutcheon’s Manor Cafe or even at the 
combination domino hall-barber shop next 
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door to the post office—they were all talking 
about it. 

Most of the actual planning was going on 
at the Johnson’s store. Mayor Luther John- 
son and his wife, two of the town’s leaders 
in the project, had sickness in the family, 
but they continued to hold court over their 
counter all week. And helping them out was 
W. H. Wentland, Manor's Red Cross chair- 
man who has had a lot to do with the project 
since its start. 

The three realized there were a lot of prob- 
lems still to be solved, and they soon found 
out that everyone else in town had every 
intention of getting them out of the way by 
Sunday. 

A couple of weeks ago, Mayor Johnson 
scrawled a message on the blackboard outside 
his store. 

“Let's all go to Fort Hood with a cake and 
entertain the wounded soldiers,” it read. 
“They are waiting for us. Let’s not disap- 
point them.” 

As events revealed, no one had any idea 
of disappointing them. Every day, people 
showed up with more problems to prove their 
intentions. 

The biggest difficulty has been transporta- 
tion. There just isn’t enough to go around. 

Mrs. J. E. Beeson, who is the wife of 
Manor’s Chamber of Commerce president, 
put it this way: 

“Everyone in town wants to go, but we 
simply have a lot more people than cars. 
We've finally decided that some of the ones 
who got to go last time will have to stay 
behind and give some of the others a chance 
to go.” 

Z. Kemp, Manor’s postal carrier who is 
also the village’s leading impresarioSwhen 
it comes to amateur shows, had a lighter 
problem, but a problem nonetheless. All 
of the girls, it seemed, were willing to wear 
evening dresses, but Kemp found a minor 
rebellion on his hands when it came to 
deciding on what the uniform of the day 
would be for the boys. 

He finally came up with a sporting propo- 
sition. 

“If we can hog-tie the boys long enough, 
they'll wear neckties,” he said, straightening 
his own neckpiece determinedly. “Even if 
they are already kicking like a_ steer 
about it.” 

At least, Kemp said, the entertainment is 
shaping up. There will be about 30 enter- 
tainers going up this trip, and their director 
thinks they'll make even a better showing 
than they did the last time they entertained 
the wards. 

Kemp, who carries himself with the air of 
another P. T. Barnum, also had some Bar- 
numlike words to say: 

“I think the show's going to be bigger and 
better this time. It’s more organized, more 
of a unit. Anyway, we're having a dress re- 
hearsal at Manor High School for the folks 
who can’t go up. We'll know for sure then.” 

No one had any real doubts, however. 

They remembered the first time they went 
to the hospital at Fort Hood, in December. 
The patients didn’t know them, and they 
didn’t know the patients, but they felt like 
old friends in a matter of minutes, 

Then they passed out cake and conversa- 
tion, and the entertainers went through their 
routines. By the time they left they had 
adopted the hospital and the patients had 
adopted them. 

Most of the hamlet’s citizens see eye to eye 
with a farmer who gave his opinion of the 
trip coming up while he was sitting around 
the Manor Cafe the other day. 

“It's bound to be twice as good this time,” 
he explained. “We just had 36 cakes last 
time—probably have about 75 this trip. Just 
had 80 people who went up last time—if we 
can get the cars, we'll have twice as many 
going up Sunday. 

“It's all just a matter of one plus one 
making two.” 





The “Big Grab” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following series of 
articles by Allen Duckworth, from the 
Dallas Morning News: 

THE “Bic Grab” 
(Installment 1, March 4) 
(By Allen Duckworth) 

Oil is messy stuff—especially when you mix 
it with politics. 

Nasty odors of petroleo-politics have raked 
the nostrils of American citizens off and on 
for half a century. 

The Teapot Dome scandal, involving a 
Republican Department of the Interior and 
assorted political hangers-on who didn’t 
mind a bit of stealing, rocked the Nation 
during Harding days. 

Republican Harding’s administration con- 
tributed Teapot Dome—"the big steal.” 

Democrat Truman’s administration has 
given us the Federal tidelands claim—‘“the 
big grab.” 

There are some parallels. Oil riches were 
involved in both cases. The Department of 
the Interior was involved in both cases. 

Someone was trying to take something 
from somebody else in both cases. 

Outright bribery and lying were factors in 
the “big steal.” 

In the “big grab” the factors were double- 
talk, political influence, and a long-range 
campaign to build a more powerful central 
government and strike another biow at local 
rights and property ownership. 

Justice caught up with the boys in the 
“big steal.” 

The “big grab” plotters haven’t had any- 
thing to worry about along the justice line. 
No less than the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a peculiar opinion that 
astounded the leading legal talent of the 
world, has given its blessing to the “big 
grab.” 

Simply stated, the “big grab” is the story 
of how the Federal Government confiscated 
through a well-plotted campaign that led 
right into the marble halls of the Supreme 
Court, the submerged coastal lands that be- 
longed to the States of Texas, California, 
and Louisiana. 

In the case of Texas these particular lands 
had belonged to the State, without dispute, 
for more than a hundred years. They were 
retained in the annexation agreement be- 
tween Texas and the United States. These 
lands were important to every Texas school 
child, for all revenues from oil leases went 
into the school fund. 

That revenue for school purposes is im- 
portant enough. But more important is the 
new, rather socialistic philosophy the Su- 
preme Court has written. It is a philosophy 
that makes a mere citizen, “a mere property 
owner,” to use the Court’s language, second- 
ary to centralized authority. Under pre- 
vious philosophy, Americans had thought 
that the Federal Government existed as a 
servant of the individual. Now, if this new 
philosophy is extended, just the opposite will 
be true. 

There is no doubt that the Supreme Court 
has weakened the titles to all properties. 

The late Gov. Beauford H. Jester, of Texas, 
feared that the new theory, as expressed by 
the United States Supreme Court, might lead 
to nationalization of basic industries, 
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Other Texans fear that even individual 
property rights no longer are as strong as 
they were before the Supreme Court dreamed 
up an opinion so filled with errors that even 
such a liberal old waddy as Mr. Justice Felix 
Frankfurter gave up in disgust—he couldn't 
understand what was going on. 

Americans who realize the long-range 
dangers of the new and strange doctrine of 
the Supreme Court haven't given up. There 
still is a chance for the Congress to put the 
brakes on expansion of Federal powers at the 
expense of local interests. Congress can do 
this by slapping down the Supreme Court 
outrage in the tidelands case. Congress has 
ruled for the States before, but President 
Truman vetoed the resolution that would 
have confirmed existing State ownership. 

There is a lot of propaganda to overcome, 
however. 

One reason that the “big grab” boys have 
been successful so far in the submerged- 
lands seizure is that the entire case is diffi- 
cult for the average citizen to understand. 

The “big grab” campaign has been accom- 
panied by false flag waving and a smoke 
screen which convinced many citizens that 
it was only a battle between the Govern- 
ment and the big oil companies. 

“Big grab” instigators influenced Federal 
Officials to wage a highly technical legal 
battle against the States, and the plain citi- 
zen got lost in lawyer talk and Latin phrases. 

Technicalities of the tidelands controversy 
between the individual States and the Fed- 
eral Government have overshadowed some 
peculiar angles of the case. 

Americans could understand the “big steal” 
of Harding days because anyone can grasp 
the meaning of outright individual lying 
and bribery. 

This story hasn’t anything to do with 
lying and bribery of the “big steal” nature. 

Rather, it will try to show the subtle style 
of the “big grab” plot—which used double- 
talk, political influence, misleading state- 
ments, injustice at the highest bar of justice 
in the land. 

Such as— 

How “Honest Harold” Ickes, as Secretary 
of the Interior, said flatly that the States had 
legal title to their submerged lands off their 
coasts, where oil was being found. 

How “Honest Harold” changed his mind 
later on, after hearing arguments of Federal- 
lease applicants, and launched a campaign 
against the States. 

How “Honest Harold” encouraged a friend 
to file an application for a Federal tide- 
lands lease. 

How an attorney who drew Federal Gov- 
ernment pay under Ickes in the Interior De- 
partment later represented a group trying 
to get Federal leases. 

How admitted speculators have offered 
“shares” in an oil gamble based on the 
United States Supreme Court decision. 

How one of these speculators admitted he 
hoped to make a killing by selling lease 
interests to the big oil companies. 

How one of the applicants for Federal 
leases carried his influence with the admin- 
istration direct to the White House. 

How Texas was told prior to the 1948 elec- 
tions that it had a special case and would 
never be sued and how the suit was filed 
within 60 days after President Truman was 
elected, getting from Texas the biggest ma- 
jority of any State in the Union. 

How Texas was hustled in and out of 
court and denied a chance to present evi- 
dence in her defense. 

How the United States Supreme Court, 
famous throughout its history for majority 
opinions, was able to defeat the taxpayers 
and school children of Texas with a minority 
opinion. 

How and why those in favor of getting 
cheap Federal ‘eases prefer them to State 
leasing systems that would cost them more 
money. 
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This story presents facts in the tidelands 
controversy which have not been driven 
home to the American people—whose. lib- 
erties and property rights under constitu- 
tional government are the real stake. 

As said by Attorney General Price Daniel of 
Texas, oil and Texas are merely incidental 
to the case as compared to principles in- 
volved. Daniel believes that the people have 
been misled by a smoke screen and propa- 
ganda from the instigators of the “big grab.” 

“In our country,” said Daniel, “property 
rights are not automatically attached to the 
powers of government.” 

If the Supreme Court’s philosophy is al- 
lowed to stand in this case, he suggests, then 
the Federal Government will have a power 
over every river, farm, home, mine, and 
factory of the Nation to a degree never 
dreamed of by the founders of this democ- 
racy. 


THe “Bic Grab” 
(Installment 2, March 5) 
(By Allen Duckworth) 


“Honest Harold” Ickes’ quick-change act 
is a curious angle in the “big grab’—the 
Federal Government's attempt to seize un- 
derseas oil lands from the States. 

Changing is a part of Ickes’ political 
nature. 

He was supposed to be a Republican, but 
Ickes has worn the Bull Moose coat of Teddy 
Roosevelt, the Republican coat of Charles 
Evans Hughes, the Democratic coat of James 
M. Cox and of Al Smith. 

All were losers in Presidential campaigns, 

“Honest Harold” finally made a political 
touchdown in 1932 when Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was elected President. Roosevelt put 
Ickes in high cotton with a Cabinet appofnt- 
ment to Secretary of Interior. 

} Now, for the oil angle. 

: Around the turn of the century, it be- 
came known that oil could be found under 
the ocean bed. California pioneered in this 
exploration. Later, Texas and Louisiana 
came into the tidelands drilling picture. 

| ‘Texas has taken in eight millions of dollars 
for its State school fund by leasing under- 
water lands to oil prospectors. 

' It was considered a matter of settled law 
that the States owned the land, and could 
lease it as they saw fit. 

| Even “Honest Harold” Ickes thought the 
States had undisputed ownership on De- 
cember 22, 1933. 

' A fellow by the name of Olin S. Proctor of 
Long Beach, Calif., wrote to Secretary Ickes 
and asked if he could lease some submerged 
land from the Federal Government. 

“Honest Harold” told Proctor he couldn’t 
get Federal leases. 

In a letter dated December 22, 1933, “Hon- 
est Harold” quoted a Supreme Court of the 
United States opinion to Mr. Proctor to make 
it quite clear to Mr. Proctor. 

Ickes said it was a matter of “settled law.” 

“Title to the soil under the ocean within 
the 3-mile limit is in the State of California,” 
wrote Ickes. He said the land could “not be 
appropriated except by authority of Cali- 
fornia.” 

This is amazing in light of later events. 

Somehow or another “Honest Harold” 
changed his mind and the “settled law” be- 
came unsettled. 

Just to refresh your memory, this hap- 
pened: 

The “big grab” plot was taken to Congress. 
California oil lands, Congress was told, must 
be declared part of the Federal domain, 
Only Congress had the power to do that, 
it was argued. Suggestions that it could be 
made a court matter without consent of 
Congress were disputed then by the big- 
grab crowd. 

Congress refused to confiscate the Califor- 
nia lands. It refused to grant permission to 
the Attorney General to sue California, 
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It was then that the “big grab” plotters 
decided it was a court matter after all—re- 
gardless of what Congress thought. 

Later, when Congress decided to take ac- 
tion in favor of the States, President Tru- 
man vetoed the resolution on the grounds 
that the matter was before the Supreme 
Court and Congress should not interfere. 

In other words, it was a congressional mat- 
ter only if Congress would rule their way. 

But let us return to “Honest Harold's” 
quick-change exhibition. 

Ickes admitted at a congressional hearing 
in 1946 that he had told Mr. Proctor that 
the Federal Government didn’t have control 
of the underseas lands. Ickes said his mind 
began to change. He explained that “appli- 
cants (for Federal leases) and their lawyers 
continued to insist that the United States 
does own the land and oil and that the De- 
partment (of Interior) does have the power 
to grant them oil and gas leases.” 

It is only natural that one would wonder 
who were the “applicants and their lawyers” 
who were able to sway “Honest Harold” from 
the “settled law.” 

A search through official records throws a 
bit of light on the identity of at least two 
applicants and one lawyer. 

The evidence shows that Ickes was friendly 
to one applicant and took a personal interest 
in his application, 

Robert W. Kenny, at that time attorney 
general of California, at a congressional hear- 
ing, introduced documents to show that: 

On May 17, 1944, Fred W. Johnson, Land 
Commissioner in Ickes’ Department of the 
Interior at the time, wrote to the branch 
office in Los Angeles, Calif., and said he would 
like to have quick action on any oil- and gas- 
lease application presented by W. W. Chapin, 
of San Francisco, or C. P. Ritter, of Los 
Angeles. 

On June 24, 1944, Commissioner Johnson 
prodded the Los Angeles office with a tele- 
gram and urged that the Chapin-Ritter ap- 
plication be air-mailed to Washington if it 
had been filed. 

When the reply came from Los Angeles the 
lease application “filed by C. P. Ritter, presi- 
dent of Consolidated Petroleum Co.,” for 
tidelands rights, was enclosed. 

With the application was this informa- 
tion: ; 

“Mr. Ritter presented a letter from the 
Secretary of Interior (Ickes) suggesting that 
he file an application and stating that he 
would get to the bottom of this matter per- 
taining to the tidelands.” 

Ickes testified at a later hearing that be- 
fore the Ritter application was filed he had 
talked several times with Chapin. Ritter 
also called to see Ickes. 

“He [Chapin] frequently came in to see 
me, usually when he was in Washington,” 
Ickes testified. 

Ickes said that Chapin’s lawyer, George 
Bush, of Los Angeles, “was firmly of the 
opinion that the Federal Government, rather 
than the State of California, held the title to 
those tidelands.” 

Said Ickes: “Mr. Chapin talked to me on 
two or three occasions about this. And, 
subsequently, Mr. Ritter came in. He went 
over the same ground.” Chapin sent Ickes 
some letters written by Bush. 

“Then I made up my mind that I thought 
the courts ought to decide this, since it was 
a legal matter,” Ickes stated. 

When Olin S. Proctor wrote “Honest Har- 
old” back in 1933, it was a matter of “settled 
law.” But after conferences with Chapin 
and with Ritter, the law became unsettled. 

Another interesting angle in the various 
testimony that Ickes gave about changing 
his mind involves the White House. 

In 1946, when Ickes recalled about the be- 

of his “doubts,” he credited those 
doubts to lease applicants and their attor- 
neys. 
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Two years later he added the White House 
touch. 

Ickes told Congressmen that he had lunch- 
eon on April 27, 1937, with President Roose- 
velt and Harry Hopkins and “the President 
raised the question as to the ownership of 
oil found under the ocean.” 

The late Ed Moore, of Oklahoma, then in 
the United States Senate, was curious. He 
asked Ickes why he didn't say anything about 
Roosevelt raising the tidelands question in 
his former testimony. 

Ickes said he had forgotten about the 
luncheon with the President of the United 
States and had just recently refreshed his 
memory by reading his diary. 

Regardless of whether Roosevelt was inter- 
ested, the record will show there was no dash 
to the Supreme Court by the “big grab” boys 
until after Roosevelt was dead. 

Another item from Ickes’ diary was ques- 
tioned. It was in Ickes’ testimony at a hear- 
ing in 1948 when he referred to Hatton Sum- 
ners, of Dallas, then in Congress and chair- 
man of the powerful House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Ickes said he had talked to Sumners 
back in 1938 about California tidelands and 
Sumners was of the opinion “that the United 
States already has title.” 

Senator Par McCarran, of Nevada, went 
out and telegraphed Sumners, who was in 
New Mexico. Sumners replied by wire: 

“I never entertained or expressed an opin- 
ion that the United States has title to tide- 
lands and that suit ought to be instigated 
against California or any other State.” 


THE “Bic Gras” 
(Installment 3, March 6) 
(By Allen Duckworth) 


The big oil companies came in for quite a 
lashing during the “big grab” campaign. 

Arguments that the States had a clear and 
legal title to underseas lands off their shores 
were drowned out by the howl that the big 
oil barons must be cornered. 

It is true that the big oil companies spent 
vast sums in trying to protect their titles. 
They had invested money. And they made 
no secret of trying to save drilling rights they 
had purchased, in good faith, from the indi- 
vidual States. 

Little emphasis has been placed on the 
influence exerted on the other side by those 
supporting the big grab—those who wanted 
Federal leases and who demanded that those 
having State permits be treated as tres- 
passers. 

We touched a bit on that in yesterday's 
article, when we related how W. W. Chapin 
of San Francisco made frequent calls on 
“Honest Harold” Ickes while Ickes was Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and how the Depart- 
ment took more than casual interest in 
Chapin’s attempt to secure oil lands off the 
California coast. 

Now let us turn back to the newspaper 
files of April 18, 1949, to a column by Drew 
Pearson, the Washington columnist. To 
quote: 

“Salt Lake City’s dignified, whitehaired 
postmaster, I. A. Smoot, called on President 
Truman the other day to plead for a strong 
hand in crushing the oil lobby. The lobby 
is now pushing another bill through Con- 
gress to restore the rich tidelands to the 
States. 

“There was no hedging in Truman's reply. 

“*As long as I am President,’ he declared, 
‘I will never permit the submerged oil lands 
to go back to the States.’” 

Mr. Pearson didn’t tell the whole story. 
So we will have to look further for informa- 
tion on I. A. Smoot of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The dignified postmaster, Mr. Pearson 
mentions made his White House visit after 
the California decision of the Supreme Court 
saying the State did not own its tidelands. 
This decision later was applied to Texas and 
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Louisiana. Then, as now, Congress was con- 
sidering a resolution to override the Court's 
far-fetched opinion. 

An uninformed reader might get the idea 
that Postmaster Smoot was up there in 
Washington on official business, such as 
getting his mail sacks repaired or suggesting 
that they put better glue on the back of 
stamps, and decided he had better drop in 
and tell President Truman what the big oil 
companies were up to. 

Smoot is a former State land commissioner 
of Idaho. After going to Utah, he became 
prominent in politics and served in the legis- 
lature. President Roosevelt named Smoot 
postmaster in 1933. 

A District of Columbia suit now on file 
is trying to force the Department of Interior 
to issue Federal leases on tidelands under 
the noncompetitive system. 

A plaintiff listed in the suit is I. A. Smoot, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, 

And if we look on the records of the 
Department of the Interior, we find that 
I. A. Smoot filed application LA-053269 on 
April 8, 1938, for an 800-acre Federal lease 
of California tidelands. 

J. Stuart Watson, assistant executive 
officer of the State Lands Commission of 
California, says the Smoot application covers 
an area about three-quarters of a mile 
from where oil is being produced by State- 
let leases. 

A pleasure pier of the city of Long Beach 
runs out over the tract Smoot wants to lease 
via Federal permit, Watson reports. 

Watson estimated that the land Smoot 
wants is worth at least a million dollars. 
He called that a conservative estimate. 

Smoot called on Truman in 1949. Accord- 
ing to the Associated Press Salt Lake City 
Bureau, Smoot did not retire from the post- 
mastership until December 1, 1950. So, it 
appears Smoot was on the Federal payroll 
when he called at the White House to do 
some lobbying against the oil lobbyists and 
in favor of I. A. Smoot, 

Incidentally, since retiring from the post 
office, Smoot has been connected with Con- 
solidated Uranium Mines Co., Inc., the Asso- 
ciated Press reported. 

The suit Smoot figures in now involves 
persons who applied for Federal leases years 
ago in hopes that the United States Supreme 
Court eventually would rule in their favor. 
But they still haven't received those leases, 
because the Department of the Interior be- 
lieves a stronger leasing act is needed. 

Three attorneys signed the petition in the 
suit by Smoot and 39 others. 

One of those attorneys was Max Barash. 

Max Barash was chief counsel for the De- 
partment of the Interior's geological survey 
department when Harold Ickes was Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Later, in private practice, Barash took the 
suit in behalf of the oil lease applicants 
against the Department of the Interior, 
where he once worked. (Barash told the 
Washington Bureau of the Dallas Morning 
News that he dropped out of the case some 
months ago, but declined to say why.) 

Ickes, no longer Secretary of the Interior, 
is plugging for recognition of those leases 
under the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920; even 
though he once said that act should not apply 
to tidelands. Main objection to the leasing 
act is that it provides much less income from 
oil rentals and royalties than the States have 
been able to obtain. 

Returning to the subject of who was in- 
fluencing for what, Congress’ records con- 
tain some letters written by persons who 
think it would be a terrible mistake not to 
hand out tidelands leases on a noncompeti- 
tive bid basis. 

Congress is discussing that now. There 
are two phases in congressional consideration 
at present. A movement is in progress to 
override the Supreme Court opinion com- 
pletely and declare the States have full con- 
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trol over tidelands leasing. Another piece 
of legislation concerns “temporary” leasing 
arrangements, so that oil production and ex- 
ploration can go on while it is being decided 
once and for all who owns those lands. 
That’s where the issue of competitive bids, 
a State system, comes in as against Federal 
noncompetitive bids, 

One of those who wrote to Senator Joseru 
C. O’Manoney to say that competitive bid- 
ding would be “against the public interest” 
was Arnold M. Seiler, of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The record shows that an Arnold M. Seiler 
has filed application for a Federal oil lease on 
320 acres of tidelands. 

J. H. Morgan, of Salt Lake City wrote to 
Senator O’Manoney along the same line. 

The record shows that folks by the name 
of Morgan in Salt Lake City have filed appli- 
cations for hundreds of acres of tidelands 
leases. The list includes John H. Morgan, 
Merin Morgan, N. G. Morgan, N. G. Morgan, 
Sr., and John H, Morgan, Jr. 

Grace Hull, of Salt Lake City, protests com- 
petitive bidding. 

The record shows that a Grace Hull has an 
application for a 780-acre tidelands lease. 

Clarence I. Justheim, Salt Lake City oil 
promoter, has been loud in his protests 
against State ownership of tidelands. 

The record shows that a Clarence I. Just- 
heim has filed application for Federal leases 
on more than 3,000 acres off the California 
coast. And there are other applications un- 
der the name of Margaret L. Justeheim. 

Why all the fuss over what kind of leasing 
act the Federal Government shall use when 
and if Uncle Sam takes complete control of 
the tidelands? 

B. L. Krebs, a New Orleans Times-Picayune 
writer, revealed 2 years ago that the Federal 
leasing act as now written allows far less in- 
come than does the Louisiana system. 

Krebs showed that federally owned land, 
in one case, was leased in Louisiana and 
brought only $161 for a 3-year period. But 
if the leasing had been done by the State 
of Louisiana, the return to the public treas- 
ury would have been $27,000 the first year, 
half that amount each year for the two suc- 
ceeding years. 

One of the reasons the States get more 
money is that they call for competitive 
bids. In certain cases, under the Federal 
Leasing Act, bids are not asked. They just 
pass out the leases. 

So here we go again with “Honest Harold” 
Ickes. ‘ 

Back in 1946, “Honest Harold” appeared 
before a Senate committee and stated that 
the tidelands should be made a Federal oil 
reserve. Furthermore, he said, “the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920 is not applicable to sub- 
merged lands.” 

Two years after Ickes said that, he ap- 
peared before another congressional com- 
mittee. He had resigned from the Truman 
Cabinet, was admitted to practice law be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court, and 
had become a newspaper columnist. 

Representative J. M. Comss, of Texas, read 
from Ickes’ column of November 3, 1947, in 
the Washington Evening Star: 

“Recently the Solicitor of the Department 
of the Interior, Mastin G. White, also of 
Texas, and the Attorney General agreed that 
the Federal Leasing Act did not extend to 
those California tidelands. I challenge this 
finding.” 
out Congressman Comps: “Did you write 

at ” 

Ickes replied: “I wrote that.” 

Comps pressed further: “Now then, under 
the Federal Leasing Act, I will ask you if 
it is not true that if that act applies to 
tidelands then, under the law the Depart- 
ment will have to go and take the appli- 
cations for leases in there, in the order in 
which they were filed, and parcel them out 
to those applicants at 25 cents an acre. Is 
that not right?” 

Ickes: “Whatever the provision is; yes.” 





And that testimony came from a man 
who, 2 years before, had said the Leasing 
Act should not apply to tidelands, and who 
had said those valuable lands should be set 
aside as a Federal oil reserve. 

Attorney General Price Daniel, of Texas, 
has told Congressmen the difference between 
State and Federal control in terms of 
dollars. 

Texas leased 350,000 tidelands acres to oil 
companies, prior to the Ickes-inspired law- 
suit against the State, for more than 
$7,000,009. 

If the Federal Leasing Act that Ickes sup. 
ports had been applied, instead of competi- 
tive State bidding, the income would have 
been only $87,000, Daniel estimated. 
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When the “big grab” scheme was hatched, 
under the generalship of “Honest Harold’ 
Ickes, there was a lot of flag waving. 

The Navy must have oil to keep Old Glory 
on high, said some of the original instigators 
to the “big grab.” So, said they, those un- 
derwater oil lands off the coasts must be 
taken from the States and made a reserve 
for emergencies. 

And “Honest Harold” said so, too. 

“These lands should be held as a Federal 
oil rvserve,” Ickes told a congressional com- 
mittee in 1946. 

This sounded very nice to those who did 
not recall what a mess there was during the 
Harding administration when the Navy put 
certain oil lands in the hands of the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Teapot 
Dome leasing scandal developed. 

This time, Navy-owned lands were not in- 
volved in the proposed transfer to the In- 
terior Department. Rather, they were lands 
that did not, under law at the time, be- 
long to Federal Government at all. The 
land belongs to the States. At least, the 
Supreme Court had said so up to then. 

In the case of Texas, the lands belonged 
to the State under the agreement that ad- 
mitted Texas to the Union, and Texas has 
dedicated the oil-leasing income from those 
lands to the school kids. 

While the flag was being waved and the 
public was being told that the influence of 
the big oil barons must be crushed, some 
clever moves were being made. 

Certain individuals played a long shot. 
They applied for Federal oil leases on sub- 
merged lands off the California coast. 

The Department of the Interior was not is- 
suing any Federal leases on tidelands, but 
these individuals put themselves on record 
as having filed applications. 

These applications were long-range specu- 
lations. If things worked out all right in 
Washington, holders of these applications 
might be able to eat high on the hog. 

This brings us to a letter read into the 
record last year before a United States Sen- 
ate hearing. 

The letter would indicate that some of 
those who hope to obtain Federal leases 
would be willing to sell them to big oil com- 
panies at a handsome profit. 

In other words, big oil companies have 
been operating under State leases. ‘They 
have invested a lot of money. But if Fed- 
eral leases are approved, in some instances, 
the oil companies might find Federal per- 
mits slapped down on top of their old State 
permits. They might have to get out or pay 
those with the new-style leases. 

The possibility is stated blandly in the let- 
ter the Senators had read vo them. 

Quoting from the letter in the Senate 
record: 

The letter is addressed to Robert E. 
George, of Los Angeles, Calif., and is dated 
February 10, 1950. It is signed by Robert 
F. Purvis. 
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“In recent years,” the letter reads, “you 
have doubtless read and heard a great deal 
about the tidelands-oil controversy between 
the United States and California, the high 
light of which was the United States Su- 
preme Court decision in 1947 declaring the 
United States to have paramount rights to 
the submerged lands involved.” 

The letter details the oil riches involved in 
the lands off the California coast, and then 
gets down to the real business: 

“My friend and client, Joseph Cunning- 
ham, anticipated by 13 years the Supreme 
Court decision of 1947 by filing on, with his 
nominees, some 10,000 acres of submerged 
i ee 

Mr. George is then informed that there is 
a suit pending to force the Department of 
the Interior to honor those old applica- 
tions—those applications filed before the 
Federal Government was given any power 
over tidelands oil by the Supreme Court. 

It was revealed that no less a personage 
than former Senator Burton K. Wheeler now 
acting as lawyer and was pressing this legal 
claim. 

The letter leads up to an offer to Mr. 
George to invest in an enterprise known as 
the Shore Line Oil Co. This company, 
it is indicated, had acquired an interest in 
some of the old applications. Purvis. the 
letter stated, was in need of a bit of ready 
cash and was willing to part with some of 
his shares if Mr. George was interested. 

Now for the kicker line: 

“In my opinion, it is a most magnificent 
gamble in that all existing law is on our 
side and the high stakes involved are out 
of all proportion to the risk of losing.* * * 

“If the permits are granted, oil companies 
will offer fabulous sums either for the stock 
or for operating agreements or leases bear- 
ing handsome royalties. * * *” 

Little wonder that the Department of 
the Interior, under Secretary Julius A. Krug, 
and later under the present Secretary, Oscar 
L. Chapman, balked at being rushed into 
granting those lease applications under the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. 

Yet, former Senator Wheeler insists that 
the applications should be granted. 

So does “Honest Harold’ Ickes, who fa- 
thered the “big grab” of lands from the 
States while he was Secretary of the Interior. 

The States are trying to get Congress to 
override the Supreme Court and declare all 
of the tidelands the rightful property of 
individual States. And while that is being 
considered, Congress also is trying to decide 
how oil leases shall be made, if the Federal 
Government retains control. 

While Congress considers leasing legisla- 
tion, holders of the old applications demand 
in District of Columbia Court that the In- 
terior Department be forced to issue leases 
to them. 

Not so long ago, there were whoops and 
hollers about the menace of the big oil com- 
panies. 

Now, the record would indicate, the little 
fellows would be willing to sell back the 
lands to the big boys. If and when that is 
done, the oil operations would be back where 
they began—in the hands of the big oil com- 
panies. 

There would be a major difference, how- 
ever. The Federal Government will be 
grabbing the leasing cash and royalties that 
formerly went to the State treasuries. 

As for Texas, the big loser will be the 
school kids, since all from these lands go to 
the public school fund. 


THe “Bic Gras” 
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When “Honest Harold” Ickes cast the cloud 
on the States’ ownership of submerged oil 
lands off their coast. 2 wave of highly specu- 
lative invoctiis wW.: * oF. 


Here’s what happened: 

When it became apparent that Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes had changed his mind 
after stating firmly that the tidelands legally 
belonged to the States and had decided they 
belonged to the Central Government after all, 
there was a rush to file for Federal leases on 
underwater properties. 

Some of the applications for Federal leases 
plopped right on top of valuable State leases 
issued by California and paid for by the 
leasees in good faith. 

Ickes let the applications cool in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Now that the Supreme Court has spoken, 
saying that Texas, Louisiana, and California 
don’t own those underseas oil lands, a great 
clamor has been set up to honor those old 
lease applications that Ickes allowed to 
pile up. 

Congress isn’t so sure it will let the Su- 
preme Court get away with its bizarre 
opinion. 

And even if it does it wants to make sure 
those leases won't be handed out at bargain 
rates by the Federal Government. 

Impatient holders of the old applications 
don’t want to wait. They are suing in Dis- 
trict of Columbia District Court to force the 
Interior Department to issue them leases 
under the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. 

Harold Ickes thinks the leasing ought to 
be granted under the old act, although he 
once stated that the act should not apply to 
submerged oil lands. Ickes “changes like a 
weather vane,” former Senator Sheridan 
Downey once observed. 

Under Federal law, you can get oil pros- 
pecting (wildcat) leases, without bidding in 
competition with others, on a first-come, 
first-serve basis, at a few cents an acre. 

Congress is taking another look. Even if 
the Department of the Interior is to boss the 
tidelands oil, Congress isn't sure it wants 
the 1920 mineral leasing law to apply. 

Much evidence of speculation on Federal 
leases has been uncovered. 

In yesterday's article, a letter was quoted 
from the official record to show that a Cali- 
fornia man had stated that it would be pos- 
sible, if Federal leases were granted, to sell 
them to the big oil companies. It is obvi- 
ous that the big oil companies would be 
happy to buy off Federal leaseholders to pro- 
tect their investments under State leases. 

The evidence points to some outright spac- 
ulation on the outcome of the Supreme Court 
decision against the individual States. 

It is to be remembered that the United 
States Supreme Court did not hand down its 
decision in the California tidelands case until 
June 23, 1947. 

Long before that, however, Ickes had had 
his famous change of mind, which he admits 
came about after applicants and their attor- 
neys pressed the matter upon him. 

Among the applicants for Federal leases 
sent to the Department of the Interior was 
one on May 5, 1939, in the name of Earl G, 
Sinclair and Lauren D. Cherry. 

Robert W. Kenny, as attorney general of 
California, gave evidence to Congress of what 
he called “a traffic throughout the United 
States whereby people have been led to be- 
lieve that there is a great get-rich-quick 
opportunity if State tidelands can be upset.” 

He used Lauren D. Cherry's unapproved, 
but undenied, application as an example. 

Kenny offered in evidence documents 
showing that Cherry sold interests in his 
application on at least four occasions. 

A 2-percent interest in the application 
was sold for $100 to Alma Goettsch of Long 
Beach, Calif., in 1939—8 years before the 
Supreme Court spoke. - 

Andrew Sheaser of Long Beach paid 875 
for a 1-percent interest in May 1941. Alma 
Goettsch put in $249 for an additional inter- 
est of 1 percent June 3, 1941. 

Anna. H. Kruetzfeldt of Long Beach found 
she could buy an interest on the install- 
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ment plan. She paid $65 down on a 1-per- 
cent interest priced at $175. 

It must be remembered that these sales 
were not in oil leases. They were in mere 
applications—applications that could not be 
granted until the Supreme Court ruled the 
right way. 

The Supreme Court number came up as 
expected. 

Payoff hasn't come—yet. 

Former Senator Burton K. Wheeler is a 
lawyer for some of those applicants who 
want Federal leases right now. 

Ickes is taking their part, too. 

Texas Officials, especially Attorney General 
Price Daniel, do not believe the tidelands 
fight has been made in good faith by the 
Fejeral Government. 

Daniel believes the people have been mis- 
led—misled not only on the merits of the 
controversy over oil between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, but have had a 
Supreme Court opinion slapped on the books 
that threatens the very theory of resistance 
to high dictatorial powers in this country. 

He urges that Congress undo this injus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. 

Daniel cites the double talk. First, the 
American people were told the tidelands 
should be made a naval reserve for national 
defense. Now, some of the same folks who 
talked like that want to hand out Federal 
oil leases on applications that have been 
used for speculative purposes. 

“This naval reserve and national defense 
has been put up as a smoke screen,” Daniel 
told Congress. 

“I think that I can illustrate that best 
by recalling former Secretary Ickes’ testi- 
mony,” Daniel said at a hearing. 

“He sat right here in this chair and told 
the committee that it was his idea that this 
property should be set aside for naval pur- 
poses. 

“There is your smoke screen to get plenty 
of popular appeal behind their idea. That 
is for the purpose of getting it in the hands 
of the Federal Government. 

“Then, before he left the stand, he [Ickes] 
told the committee what he really thought 
ought to be done with it after the Federal 
Government got hold of it under the pre- 
tense of naval reserves and national de- 
fense. He told the committee he thought 
the Mineral Leasing Act applies to all of 
these lands and criticized the solicitor of 
the Interior Department and Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark for holding to the contrary. 

“So he thinks the Mineral Leasing Act 
ought to apply to these lands. 

“That would mean all this proposed naval 
reserve on the California coast would go 
out at 25 cents an acre to these 1,021 appli- 
cants who have their applications on file 
like Senator Wheeler's clients.” 


THE “Bic Gras” 
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There are those who insist that “Pappy” 
O’Daniel, of Texas, was able to contribute 
little during his term in the United States 
Senate. 

That is not true. 
term: 

“Legal looting.” 

The term was applied to the methods used 
to put across the “big grab’—the political 
conspiracy to saw off valuable seaward 
boundaries of the States of Texas, Louisiana, 
and California. 

This fight is nearing a climax. 

Texas is pleading for Congress to override 
a warped, politically tainted edict of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Texas has a selfish interest. Those sub- 
merged lands off its coasts are leased to oil 
prospectors. The school kids of Texas have 
a stake. Oil-lease revenue goes to the pub- 
lic-school fund. 

There’s mo-2 .h2n a c-!4-h interest. 


He coined a classic 
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Texas is trying to awaken other States to 
the menace. 

If that strange philosophy spawned in the 
waters of bureaucracy is allowed to stand, 
the extension of Federal seizures could wipe 
out any horizon dividing the title to prop- 
erty. State control of waters, fish, piers, 
riverbeds, lakes, and all other submerged 
lands could be transferred to the Federal 
Government. 

Under the Constitution, the Congress is 
the maker of laws. The Supreme Court in- 
terprets them—or is supposed to. 

Now the Supreme Court, in the tidelands 
case, has started making laws. It has started 
breaking solemn agreements. And the Pres. 
ident of the United States has aided and 
abetted. 

Three times did Congress refuse to grant 
the Justice Department authority to pro- 
ceed against the States to seize their oil- 
bearing tidelands. That was back in the 
thirties. 

Texas was in there fighting from the start, 
although the original attack was against 
California because California took a lead in 
tapping underseas oil deposits. 

After all, 53 past Supreme Court decisions 
had favored State control of offshore lands. 

And, in the special case of Texas, the 
United States had agreed that Texas could 
keep all vacant lands “lying within its 
limits” when it joined the Union. 

There must be a reason ior the “big grab” 
plot. Jimmy Allred, while Governor of Texas, 
had an explanation. Said Allred: 

“When lands become valuable somebody 
wants to get them.” 

Allred was a good New Dealer, but he 
couldn't digest the plot cooked up by the 
“big grab” chiefs headed by “Honest Har- 
old” Ickes, the Secretary of the Interior. 

Failing to get congressional action, the 
“big grab’ crowd ignored Congress and 
turned to the courts, anyway. 

But it is interesting to recall that while 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was alive, nothing was 
done about suing the States. 

Roosevelt has been criticized severely for 
favoring super powers for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But he was a piker along that 
line when compared with President Truman. 

Six weeks after President Roosevelt died 
the big grab really got going good. 

The argument had been that oil drillers 
with California leases were trespassers. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle filed a 
suit against the Pacific Western Oil Co. for 
trespass on 144 acres of productive tidelands 
off the coast of Santa Barbara County, Calif. 

Now, as every citizen knows, when a suit 
is filed in Federal district court, each side 
has a chance to present evidence. The case 
can be appealed to a circuit court. And, if 
desired, it can be taken all the way to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

While every citizen understands that 
simple judicial system, every citizen also 
knows there are cases in which certain 
parties do not want to hear evidence. Too, 
every citizen knows that the law isn’t per- 
fect and that a smart lawyer who looks close 
enough and long enough is likely to find a 
loophole—in his favor. 

The States, alarmed by this lawsuit in 
California, pressed for Congress to clarify 
ownership of the tidelands; to say flatly that 
the Federal Government had no claim. 

Law and precedent were on the side of the 
States, but you can cloud any title, no 
matter how good, with a lawsuit, no matter 
how weak. 

Congressional sentiment leaned toward the 
States. 

This didn't set well in the big grab circles. 
It became evident to them that they must 
put new gears in their strategy. 

While Congress deliberated on the quit- 
claim legislation, a new Attorney General 
come to the Cabinet—Tom C. Clark, of Dallas, 
Tex. 


Obviously, the congressional resolution 
would blow the district court trespass suit 
right into the bay. 

There must be some way to go right to 
the Supreme Court, with no dilly-dallying 
with evidence and testimony. 

The “big grab” found a path to the Su- 
preme Court itself under article III, section 
2, of the Constitution, which reads: 

“In all cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be a party, the Su- 
preme Court shall have original jurisdic- 
—_— 7 

That was a wonderful idea, as you shall 
see. 

The Attorney General dismissed the dis- 
trict court trespass sult against the oil 
company. 

A suit as an original action was filed in 
Supreme Court against California itself, 
Such procedure is rare. 

Harold Ickes has taken full credit for the 
switch of the case from district court in 
California to the Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington. Writing in his newspaper column, 
Man to Man, back in July 1947, Ickes said: 

“I decided that the surest and quickest 
rout was a beeline to the Supreme Court it- 
self.” 

After Roosevelt died, relates Ickes, Attor- 
ney General Biddle, with the blessing of 
President Harry S. Truman, filed the district 
court suit. That wasn’t good enough for 
“Honest Harold.” 

“I had always urged the filing of an origi- 
nal suit in the Supreme Court,” the Ickes 
story goes. 

After Tom Clark replaced Biddle as Attor- 
ney General: 

“I persuaded President Truman to instruct 
his Attorney General, Mr. Tom Clark, to dis- 
miss the suit in the district court and file 
an original proceeding in the Supreme Court. 

“Thus we were able to get a much quicker 
final decision than if the case had dragged 
its weary way from the district court to the 
circuit court of appeal and then to the Su- 
preme Court.” 

Mark you well that this Supreme Court 
suit was filed while Congress had before it 
the quitclaim resolution in favor of the 
States. 

Congress wasn't in as big a hurry as the 
“big gral” crowd. 

Congress didn’t do its Job overnight. It 
held exhaustive hearings. It heard both 
sides, including Harold Ickes. 

Congress passed the quitclaim resolution 
in 1946. 

President Truman slapped a veto on the 
resolution. 

The President's reason for a veto: The case 
was before the Supreme Court and “the ju- 
risdiction of the Supreme Court should not 
be interfered with while it is arriving at 
it decision. * * *” 

When the “big grab” boys made the beeline 
to the Supreme Court while Congress was 
deliberating, it was all right. 

When the acted while the Su- 
preme Court was deliberating, it was all 
wrong. 

Or was it that there was a rather certain 
feeling that the Supreme Court would de- 
liver the goods as per schedule? 

Mr. Justice Black wrote an opinion June 
23, 1947, saying that the Federal Government 
had first say on California's underseas oil 
lands, 

Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter, in his dis- 
sent, registered judicial shock. As liberal 
as is Prankfurter’s background, the Roose- 
velt appointee insisted that the Supreme 
Court was taking over a function of the 
Congress. 

The “big grab” crowd had won its first 
round. It then cast hungry eyes at the 
school-kids’ land in Texas. 
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Tue “Bic Gras” 
(Installment 7, March 10) 
(By Allen Duckworth) 


There was a bit of talk around Texas a few 
years ago about the actions of Attorney Gen- 
eral Price Daniel. 

Why, asked some, was the attorney gen- 
eral of Texas spending so much of his time 
worrying about a California lawsuit? 

What difference did it make to Texas if the 
Federal Government confiscated California 
offshore oil lands? 

After all, wasn’t Texas secure? Didn't 
Texas have a special agreement with the 
Federal Government that gave it the right 
to keep all its unsold lands after joining the 
union? 

Attorney General Daniel wasn't so sure the 
“big grab” crowd would respect that title. 

Neither was Gov. Beauford Jester. 

As things have panned out, Attorney Gen- 
eral Daniel was as right as a fox with a crystal 
bal). 

The “big grab” plotters in Washington 
were using the strategy of divide and con- 
quer. They weren't going after all the 
States at once. First, they would pick off 
California, apparently the weak sister. Then 
they would use a Supreme Court opinion in 
the California case to slick Texas and Loui- 
siana. And then, who knows? 

Daniel helped California defend its law- 
suit, because he was dead sure that the di- 
vide-and-conquer scheme would hit Texas 
eventually. He argued on behalf of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General who 
appeared as amicus curiae (“friend of the 
court”). 

Aided by Governor Jester, Daniel tried to 
line up Nation-wide sentiment against this 
obvious creeping paralysis of super-Federal 
powers. Congress tried to help with a resolu- 
tion that the States had full ownership, but 
President Truman slapped it down with a 
veto. The “big grab” was stretching for the 
critical gobble and wasn't t > be trifled with. 

Even while Daniel worked in the Califor- 
nia case, efforts were made to lull him and 
Texans generally. 

After arguing for the State attorneys gen- 
eral in the California case, Daniel got a 
friendly pat on the back from Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark, who had presented the Fed- 
eral side. Said Clark: 

“Well, you’ve had a nice trip up here, but 
that’s all it amounts to. Texas is different 
from California and will never be sued. I 
have just handed the press a written state- 
ment to that effect.” 

Many a Texan read with relief that written 
statement by Texas-born Tom Clark. It was 
the lawsuit “involves only the area off the 
coast of California.” In that statement pre- 
pared for Clark, the Justice Department said: 

“When asked regarding his native State of 
Texas, the Attorney General—Clark—pointed 
out that Texas had been an independent na- 
tion, a Republic, for 10 years before joining 
the Union. As a Republic it owned all of the 
lands within its boundaries, including the 
marginal sea commonly called tidelands, 
This area similar to that involved in the 
California case extended into the Gulf of 
Mexico and was under the sovereignty of 
Texas all during the Republic and was re- 
tained by it under the provisions of the Act 
of Admission.” | 

The Attorney General, Clark, stated quite 
plainly that Texas reteined those lands. 

It was convincing enough for many Texans. 

(Months later, in a congressional hearing, 
Clark told Representative Ep Gossett that “I 
still feel that Texas has special rights,” but 
added that Texas could plead those “special 
defenses” in court.) 

After following the “big grab” strategy 
under the direction of “Honest Harold” Ickes, 
Daniel knew pretty much what to expect. 

When the California opinion by Mr. Jus- 
tice Black wee read, Daniel and Jesicr were 
more eppreh:rs've than cver. 











Lawyer Daniel and Lawyer Jester read the 
opinion more carefully than the average lay- 
man. 

The language did far more than take con- 
trol of thousands of acres of offshore lands 
in California. 

An entirely new philosophy of government 
seemed to have been set up—not by revolu- 
tion, nor by act of Congress, but by ukase of 
the Supreme Court. 

Said Mr. Justice Black: 

“The crucial question * * * is not 
merely who owns the bare legal title to the 
lands. * * * The United States here as- 
serts rights in two capacities transcending 
those of a mere property owner. * * *” 

Many a great lawyer gasped and reread 
those words. 

“Bare legal title * * * 
owner. © © Oo 

The opinion went on with talk about how 
the Federal Government had to protect the 
coast in time of war as an argument “or own- 
ing the coastal lands. 

It took only a reading of Mr. Justice Reed’s 
dissent to realize how this opinion of the 
Court might be extended to other property. 

Yes, admitted Reed, the United States had 
certain powers of protection over the coasts, 
just as it had over every “river, farm, mine, 
and factory of the Nation.” 

Could Reed have been hinting at the pos- 
sible projection to other property of this 
theory expressed by the majority? 

Commented Governor Jester in a speech 
to the National Governors Conference: “It 
is the first decision within our knowledge 
holding that exercise of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to protect the shores 
and lands of this country can ripen into 
rights heretofore identified with ownership 
of such shores and lands.” 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter criticized the ma- 
jority opinion in the California case by say- 
ing that the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate commerce and to wage wars 
and protect the country were being mixed 
with “rights of ownership.” 

The legal lightning struck Texas on De- 
cember 21, 1948. 

Note the date. President Truman had 
been down in Texas on his campaign tour. 

“Texas is in a class by itself; it entered 
the Union by treaty,” Truman said in a 
speech at Austin, September 20, 1948. 

Certainly, thought thousands of Texans, 
the President would not allow a suit against 
Texas after that statement. 

Texas gave Truman the largest majority 
cf any Democratic State. 

Sixty days after the election, the Federal 
suit was filed to confiscate Texas tidelands. 

“It is the position of the United States,” 
said Attorney General Clark’s motion for 
leave to file suit against Texas, “that the rule 
there announced (in the California case) is 
equally applicable to the sea bed and subsoil 
of the Gulf of Mexico adjacent to Texas.” 

How about those special defenses Texas 
had? 

They were brushed aside in a vague man- 
ner that even the Supreme Court itself has 
yet to explain in the quaint opinion that 
followed. 

Texas was hustled in and out of court and 
stripped of her tidelands in short order— 
without being allowed t> develop testimony 
in defenses of historic rights she had en- 
joyed for a hundred years. But that is an- 
other chapter in the story of the “big grab.” 


Tue “Bic Gras” 
(Installment 8, March 11) 
(By Allen Duckworth) 


Old Man Texas was hustled in and out of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

When the bum’'s rush was over Old Man 
Texas found himself much poorer. The 


mere property 
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Court said he must give up 2,608,000 acres of 
land he had owned more than a century. 

His experience in the long-range “big 
grab” scheme that was hatcned in Washing- 
ton is a warning to every State and every 
citizen of the dangerous possibilities in the 
Supreme Court's decision. 

What happened to Old Man Texas in los- 
ing those 2,608,000 acres of off-shore oil lands 
could happen to inland States, he believes, 
if the theory of nationalization is extended. 

Old Man Texas says to the other States 
who haven't been sued yet, to industries, and 
to all property owners: 

“Pull up a chair and listen to me, pardner. 
You may be next.” 

One has only to look over at once Merry 
Ol’ England, where nationalization of most 
everything the Government decides it wants 
“for public welfare” has progressed since the 
close of the last war to understand what Old 
Man Texas is talking about. 

The submerged oil lands of California were 
first on the nationalization list over here, 
Then it was Texas and Louisiana. 

What next? The shores of the Great Lakes 
of the Northern States? Seizure of rivers 
and creeks and lakes from inland States? 

Basic industries from the hands of private 
owners? 

Farfetched? 

Old Man Texas merely quotes the exact 
words of Mr. Justice Hugo Black in the first 
tidelands-seizure opinion. Black used the 
phrases “bare title’ and “mere property 
owner” in brushing aside the State’s objec- 
tions and allowing the Government to lay 
claim to the valuable oil lands just because 
the Government said it was necessary. 

Incidentally no one in the Federal Gov- 
ernment has proven yet that it can manage 
the oil lands better than the States. And 
the States have shown, up to now, that they 
can get more out of the big oil companies 
than can the Federal Government. 

Projecting this theory expressed by the 
Supreme Court, the Federal Government 
could seize anything by merely saying it was 
necessary. 

A shameful angle is the manner in which 
Old Man Texas was handled in court. Here 
is the record: 

Old Man Texas was refused a district 
court trial. 

Old Man Texas was refused the right to 
present evidence. 

Old Man Texas wasn’t allowed near as 
much time to prepare his defenses as was 
Uncle Sam, who had gone on a bureaucratic 
binge and was suing Old Man Texas. 

Old Man Texas didn’t even have the bene- 
fit of having a majority of the court ruling 
against him. 

The treatment given Old Man Texas was 
pretty rough in the Supreme Court, from his 
viewpoint. But in the light of the whole his- 
tory of the “big grab” it was consistent with 
the Federal strategy. 

We already have shown, in previous stories 
of this series, how “Honest Harold” Ickes, as 
Secretary of the Interior, made the first 
reach of the “big grab.” We have shown 
how he did a complete about face after stat- 
ing flatly that it was a matter of “settled 
law” that the States owned their submerged 
lands. We have shown how President Tru- 
man refused to let Congress act in favor of 
the States. 

After winning its Supreme Court lawsuit 
against California, the Federal prosecutors 
turned to Texas. 

Unlike California, Texas had an iron-clad 
defense. The United States told Texas to 
keep its unsold lands when it joined the 
Union in return for payment of its public 
debts. Texas was the only State ever to do 
that. The agreement was in writing. 

When the lawsuit was filed, the Texas 
attorney general, Price Daniel, said only Con- 
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gress, not the Court, had the authority to 
act. 

“Congress made the agreement and has 
recognized it for more than 100 years. This 
court should not permit the Attorney General 
to sue without permission of Congress,” 
Daniel argued. 

But, he added, if there was going to be a 
lawsuit, why not have a full one, so that 
evidence might be heard? 

Those weren't Daniel's words. He put 
them in lawyer language for the court. But 
that’s what it amounted to. 

Daniel was asking for Texas only what 
the most humble citizen can demand and 
get. 

Daniel wanted to try the case before a dis- 
trict court or a master assigned to hear evi- 
dence. He wanted a chance to present evi- 
dence of Texas’ ownership and use of those 
lands. Then, if the Federal Government 
didn’t like the verdict, it could appeal— 
clear up to the Supreme Court—if it desired. 

Nope. Those Federal prosecutors didn't 
Want any testimony—period. 

So, the court ordered Texas to the bar. 

Texas couldn't prepare its brief in reply to 
Federal claims until it examined the Federal 
charges. 

Daniel was forced to wait 77 days before 
the Federal brief was delivered to him. 

Texas was given only 27 days to prepare, 
print, and file its brief. 

The Federal Government raised points 
that would require Texas to restudy and re- 
vise its entire argument. 

“A physically impossible task,” the 
scrappy little Texas attorney general pro- 
tested to the court, in vain. 

Even time was used against Texas in that 
rush to grab the offshore oil lands—lands 
Texas had owned since winning its inde- 
pendence at San Jacinto. 

Seventy-seven days for the prosecution. 

Twenty-seven days for Texas. 

Daniel and his assistants holed up in an 
Austin hotel room and worked days and 
nights against the deadline. Crews of print- 
ers labored overtime. When Daniel en- 
trained last March for Washington, the ink 
wasn’t dry on the hastily prepared and 
printed-brief copies. His own copy hadn't 
been found. 

Philip B. Perlman, Solicitor General, pre- 
sented the Federal case. 

Perlman admitted that the annexation 
agreement gave Texas its public lands, but 
he insisted that the seaward lands were not 
lands in the same sense. 

Asked Mr. Justice Minton, who later voted 
to uphold the Texas claim: 

“Was it not land that was under the 
water? There was not anything else.” 

They gave Attorney General Price Daniel 
2 hours to argue the Texas case that day in 
March last year. Defenses for common 
criminals usually last longer in plain county 
courtrooms. But that was all—2 hours— 
that the Supreme Court allowed Texas for 
argument over 2,500,000 acres of land whose 
oil lease incomes help educate the kids of 
Texas. 

Three months later—last June—the 
famous minority opinion came in against 
Texas. There are nine members of the 
Court. Two did not participate in the Texas 
case. That left seven. Four of the seven 
voted against Texas, three voted for Texas. 

The opinion, written by politically con- 
scious Mr. Justice Douglas, admitted that 
Texas once owned those lands as a republic, 
but lost them somehow when she entered 
the Union. 

Scoffed Mr. Justice Frankfurter in a classic 
dissent: 

“The Court now decided that when Texas 
entered the Union she lost what she had and 
the United States acquired it. 

“How that shift came to pass remains for 
me a puzzle.” 
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Tre “Bic GRAB” 
(Installment 9, March 12) 
(By Allen Duckworth) 


Twenty-four percent of all the land in the 
United States is owned by the Federal 
Government. 

The Federal Government is reaching for 
more land and power. 

Unless Congress stops the trend the indi- 
vidual States are threatened with an even- 
tual draining of their power and wealth. 

The new threat is part of the general 
scheme to whittle away powers of the States 
and invest the Federal Government with un- 
limited authority. 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the Uniced States point the way. This coun- 
try has been nosed onto the road to national- 
ization. 

Already possessing almost a quarter of all 
the Nation's continental lands, the Federal 
Government will confiscate an underwater 
territory as large as the New England States 
combined if Congress does not slap down the 
Court reasoning. 

The Court has said the Federal Govern- 
ment can claim the submerged oil lands off 
the coasts of Texas, California, and Louisiana 
as a matter of national necessity. 

Valuable though they are, those tidelands 
are pittance when compared to the other 
possibilities of nationalization. 

Do the tidelands opinions really point to- 
ward a growing nationalization policy in 
Washington? 

Some of the Nation’s greatest legal authori- 
ties interpret the Supreme Court decisions 
that way. 

They fear that the Court has pointed the 
way for greater gra s. 

Next on the grab list, they fear, will be har- 
bors, river beds, inland lakes and streams, 
and perhaps basic industries. 

Already the States have been rocked by Su- 
preme Court decisions clipping their powers 
on everything from conduct of elections to 
running their universities. 

Now that the States’ political powers have 
been weakened, the attack shifts to the 
States’ finances. 

Strip the States of both power and income, 
then the Federal Government will emerge 
supreme in everything. 

The “divide and conquer” method has been 
used. 

That was the strategy to prevent a general 
uproar throughout the country. 

Few Americans were especially excited 
when the Federal Government won Supreme 
Court approval for confiscation of California’s 
submerged oil lands. But that was only the 
beginning. 

In spite of statements designed to lull 
Texas into a feeling of security about its own 
lands, Texas was next on the list. And Lou- 
isiana. The Supreme Court again stamped 
its O. K. for Federal confiscation in an opin. 
ion that disregarded both law and precedent. 
The Court wrote its own law to fit the occa- 
sion, thus stepping out of its judicial role 
and invading the province of Congress. 

The Court’s reasoning could be extended 
to ownership of the iron ore deposits under 
the Great Lakes, kelp (an todine source) 
from the coastal States, copper and precious 
metals of the Western States, coal of the 
Eastern States. 

“It can happen here,” warns Robert Lee 
Bobbitt of San Antonio, former attorney gen- 
eral of Texas and chairman of the Texas 
State Bar Committee to fight the Supreme 
Court decision. 

“If you have any doubt, then take a look 
at once proud and powerful old England. 
That once great empire stands socialized and 
paralyzed.” 

Gasped Senator Tom CONNALLY of Texas, 
after the Supreme Court decision last year: 

“Is there no possible end or limit to 
arbitrary power?” 
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When the Federal Government extends 
ownership of lands it does more than ac- 
quire property. 

The more property the Government owns, 
the fewer taxes the States can levy on lands 
and resources. 

Reduce _ the tax dollar income of a State 
and it becomes less powerful as it becomes 
poorer. It must look to the central gov- 
ernment for financial help. And with that 
financial help comes greater Federal powers 
over the States and their citizens. 

The stakes in the big-grab scheme are 
tremendous. 

Each year, Pennsylvania scoops from 500,- 
000 to 1,500,000 tons of coal from river beds. 

Delaware has 50,000 acres of oyster beds, 
leased out by the State government for 
revenues. 

While the suits against Texas, California, 
and Louisiana involved tidelands oil, it must 
be remembered that the Federal Government 
claims all tidelands—not merely those con- 
taining oil. 

Only 15 miles of the California coast is 
producing oil, but the Federal Government 
is fighting to obtain control over the other 
1,185 miles. 

Long Beach, Calif., is a classic example of 
what other harbor cities, such as Boston, 
Mass., are threatened with. More than 20 
square miles, or 37 percent, of the entire 
area of Long Beach is tidelands. They in- 
clude the public harbor, the beach, the 
amusements zone, the municipal auditorium. 
Public and private investment on these lands 
is estimated at more than $200,000,000 by 
Board of Harbor Commissioners. 

Maine has more of its tidelands under 
kelp leases than Texas has under oil leases. 

Florida, with the longest coastline, re- 
ceives far more money from the use of its 
tidelands resources of fish, shell sand, hotel 
- pier sites than Texas does from tidelands 
oil. 

“Government will be further removed from 
the people, instead of being brought closer 
to them, if fishing, cultivating oysters, build- 
ing docks and ports, removing seaweed, oys- 
ter end coquina shell, digging oil wells and 
er gaging in all other activities in the mar- 
ginal sea are controlled by bureaus in 
Washington,” observed the University of 
Florida Law Review. “Yet the decision leads 
to precisely this.” 

Equally alarmed was the Marquette Law 
Review. 

The Supreme Court’s tidelands decision 
language was so broad that “it could be 
held to apply to other State-owned property, 
if not to private property,” said the Mar- 
quette Review. 

“Carried to its logical conclusion, this doc- 
trine of national ownership could be ap- 
plied to almost any kind of property—State 
or privately owned. * * * 

“The steady whittling away of the rights 
of the States is a cause for concern of 
everyone.” 

Aside from certain Federal officials, in- 
cluding President Truman, whose philoso- 
phy supports greater powers for the Wash- 
ington Government, the big grab campaign 
has been encouraged by those who hope to 
profit from Federal leases if they can upset 

tate titles. 

Resolutions are pending in Congress that 
would repudiate the Supreme Court decisions 
against the States. 

Such legislation will have to hurdle the 
White House. 

Although Congress, in 1948, passed a reso- 
lution by overwhelming vote to give the 
States undisputed title, President Truman 
slapped on a veto. His excuse was that the 
matter was pending in court and Congress 
should not interfere while the court was 
deliberating. 

Truman probably will veto the new reso- 
lution if Congress passes it. 





He'll have to think up a new excuse this 
time. 

And there is a good chance that States 
can muster the votes to veto his veto, 





Toronto Stock Frauds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article which is one of a series 
published in the St. Louis Star-Times: 


ToroNTO, ONTaRIO.— “Beautifully engraved 
invitations to the poorhouse.” 

That’s how Chairman Harry A. McDonald, 
of the United States Securities and Exchange 
Commission, describes the gold, silver, 
uranium, cobalt, and oil stock promotions 
carried on by mail and telephone from here 
into the United States. 

Although illegal in the United States, these 
promotions which extract an estimated $52,- 
000,000 a year from American suckers are 
legalized by the provincial government of 
Ontario. 

Yet, every Toronto mail order promotion 
which the SEC and the United States Post 
Office have investigated has been found to 
be promoted by fraud. 

Investigations show, said SEC Chairman 
McDonald, that the frauds of the mail-order 
promoters “are particularly vicious in char- 
acter, that their operations are continuous, 
and that these operations are conducted 
more or less exclusively from Toronto.” 

The buccaneers of Bay Street, Toronto’s 
Wall Street, conduct their raids on American 
investment capital from suites in downtown 
office buildings. 

From outside appearances, the suites look 
like staid brokerage offices, but the descrip- 
tion of them here is “boiler rooms,” because 
of the high-pressure methods used to sell 
stock. 

I saw them going full blast. 

The Bay Street boiler rooms are literally 
small factories. They mail out millions of 
pieces of literature, telling United States 
suckers in glowing terms how to make easy 
money in mines and wells at the “develop- 
ment stage.” 

This “development stage” can range any- 
where from a lease on a quarter section of 
moose pasture in the wilds of western 
Canada to an abandoned: mine that hasn’t 
produced for years in northern Ontario. 

I saw mimeographed letters and expen- 
sively printed and illustrated pamphlets, 
folders, and brochures filled with glorious 
promises of wealth, being folded, sealed into 
envelopes and mailed to potential suckers in 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Topeka, Des Moines, 
and other cities by the thousands. 

Each form letter advised the addressee— 
whose name had been copied from sucker 
lists furnished by a firm in Chicago—that 
he had been selected to participate in an 
unparalleled, unusual, or historical oppor- 
tunity to make money. 

The folding, the sealing, and the mailing 
are done by teams of bored-looking women. 
They sit at improvised tables in the back 
room of the boiler-room suite and stuff the 
come-on literature into envelopes on a pro- 
duction-line basis. 

Most of these women are i ts to 
Canada from England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, who have come here in response to this 











country’s drive to expand its 14,000,000 popu- 
lation and build up its industry. 

I talked to several of them. They told me 
they became disgusted with their work as 
soon as they figured out what the boss was 
doing. But they are hanging on until they 
can find productive work that pays as well, 
or nearly as well, they told me. 

The broker-dealers and underwriters pay 
their employees well, I was told. Salesmen 
who remote over long-distance telephones for 
hours at a time to sell the suckers in the 
States receive from 15 to 20 percent of their 
gross sales. 

After dark the lights keep burning in the 
promoters’ offices. The electric lighting isn’t 
good in most of Toronto because of a Prov- 
ince-wide power shortage, and you are con- 
stantly reminded to turn out the lights when 
you leave. 

The lighting flickers at times—so badly 
you can hardly see well enough to read. But 
by night fall the mailing operation is 
finished. 

Under the flickering bulbs salesmen with 
their feet upon their desks and their hats 
pushed back on their heads like characters 
out of Hollywood production, squint at the 
cards listing suckers they are to call and feed 
the long-distance operators two or three 
numbers at a time, in case some don’t answer. 

I saw them working over the telephone in 
groups of four to six, each talking to a differ- 
ent prospect in an American city, perspiring 
a little under their hatbands with the effort 
to sound convincing. 

The babble of voices coaxing, declaiming, 
and even warning would rise and fall, punc- 
tuated by sharp, metallic clicks of the re- 
ceiver as some the salesmen would hang 
up and dial long distance again for other 
numbers. 

Most of the salesmen seemed to keep their 
calls to 4 minutes, although they would 
exceed that limit if an extra minute or two 
was needed to hook the sucker. With com- 
missions dangling in front of them, they 
worked hard. 

The long-distance telephoning begins at 
6 p. m. eastern standard time, which is also 
Toronto time, when Americans on the east- 
ern seaboard and as far west as Indiana are 
sitting down to dinner. The salesmen want 
to be sure to catch them at home. 

At 7 p. m. the telephoning begins to swing 
into the States on central standard time— 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Wisconsin. 
Then the calls begin going into Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

I overheard one salesman making his pitch 
to a woman in Michigan. The victim must 
have been a housewife, because I heard him 
saying: 

“I'm sure your husband would approve 
* * * an opportunity to get in at the 
beginning * * * that’s where the money 
is going to be made * * * in the west- 
ern Canadian oils.” 

He babbled on about a pipeline somebody 
was going to build, how some of the “big 
boys” were poking around, interested, how 
the stock was rising on the market, how 
he could hold a block of stock at the spe- 
cial bargain price until midnight tomorrow 
night. 

At 8 p. m. the telephone barrage descended 
into the Mountain States. I heard a fat, 
anxious salesman trying to get through to 
Denver. He was pleading with the operator 
as though it were a matter of life or death, 
As he pleaded and argued, perspiration ran 
down his beefy, red face in rivulets and he 
kept wiping it away with his pudgy hands. 

At 9 p. m. the Toronto telephone rings 
the bells on the west coast. In the Los An- 
geles area, I was told, “prospects” respond 
more readily than in any other section of 
the United States. 

“They are more speculative minded,” a 
salesman remarked, 
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There are approximately 55 big boiler rooms 
in Toronto, and many small ones. Officially, 
tke total is 113. 

And there are nearly 300 salesmen. I was 
told a good stock salesman can make as much 
as $20,000 a year, working 6 hours a day, 6 
days a week. Most of them don’t work on 
Sunday. They figure Americans don’t like 
to gamble on Sunday. 

In every instance the stock promoted over 
the telephone was being peddled illegally in 
the United States. 

In every instance it represented nothing 
more than the promoters’ promise. 

In no instance could it be sold or traded 
by anyone hypnotized into buying it. There 
is no market for it and there never was. 

Yet, this is the type of promotion which 
is not only tolerated by the Ontario Securities 
Commission as long as it is fired to persons 
outside the borders of Ontario, but accepted 
by the Broker-Dealers’ Association, the pro- 
moters’ official club. 

I asked W. M. Wismer, executive secre- 
tary of the association and a former coun- 
sel for the Commission, why licensed broker- 
dealers in Ontario are permitted to violate 
the laws of their good neighbor to the south. 

He said the law violations were only tech- 
nical, the SEC does not understand the spec- 
ulative nature of Canadian petroleum and 
mining development, he said. 

Neither he nor any official of the Securi- 
ties Commission was able to show me a single 
instance of where a current boiler-room stock 
promotion had paid a dividend, or ever would. 





Old Erin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I wish to include | 


the following. Mr. James Patrick 
McGovern compiled the Poems of World 
War II, which was published by the 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase Post, No. 105, De- 
partment of Maryland, the American Le- 
gion, in April 1945. Included in this pub- 
lication was the following poem entitled 
“Valor of the Celt,” which is most appro- 
priate in observance of St. Patrick’s Day 
on March 17, and which poem is dedi- 
cated to the fighting spirit of the Irish: 


VALOR OF THE CELT 


What mean the neutral mandates of today 

As long as Irish hearts, not laws, hold sway? 

Two thousand years ago the Celts were bold 

To prove their valor, never since grown cold; 

For centuries their sons have heard drums 
roll 

Abroad and home, and won the hero’s scroll, 


Who can recount each deed, recall each name, 
Enrolling Irish warriors in halls of fame? 
Their spirit on every front has never ceased 
To be among the Allies a buoyant yeast. 
The race itself stands now with vision clear 
An international and stalwart peer, 


No mortal power can cloud fair Ireland’s 
brow; 

As her men always fought, so they fight now; 

They fill the foremost ranks where danger 
lies, 

Spurred by the valorous will which death 
defies, 

Impelled by native love for soil that’s free, 

Dauntless wherever they meet with tyranny. 
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For many flags, by land, in sky, on sea, 

The Celtic race fulfills its destiny; 

A hundred ships of war slip down the ways, 
Each christened in an Irish martyr's praise; 
And untold shrines in foreign, distant parts 
Will keep Old Erin warm within true hearts. 


—James Patrick McGovern, 





You and the $71,600,000,000 Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edi- 
torial entitled “You and the $71,600,- 
000,000 Budget,” which appeared in the 
March 1951 issue of the Virginia Farm 
Bureau News: 


You AND THE $71,600,000,000 BuncEeT 


The chances are that few of us have any 
very clear conception of just what the Pres- 
ident’s $71,600,000,000 budget means to us in 
terms of the actual cash which will be ex- 
tracted from our pockets through Federal 
taxation. 

To Dr. William H. Stauffer, director of 
research for the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce, we are indebted for some eye- 
opening figures on this subject. 

For example it has been estimated that 
Virginia's share of the $71,600,000,000 budget 
will be $1,103,000,000. If this amount were 
divided equally among all Virginia citizens 
each would be required to pay $33.36. For 
a family of four the amount would be $1,329. 
The share for each employed person would 
be $861. 

Actually, of course, such payments are not 
made in equal amounts since a large pro- 
portion of the Federal budget is collected 
directly from individuals and corporations. 
In the final analysis, however, the average 
individual does pay either directly or indi- 
rectly very close to his proportionate share 
of the tax burden. A few individuals with 
high incomes are very heavily taxed, of 
course, but the total take from these is 
relatively small. Beyond a certain point 
corporations must necessarily pass on to 
their customers any increase in taxes levied 
against them or else face bankruptcy. Thus 
they merely become tax collection agencies. 

All of which means that in one form or 
another, Mr. John Q. Average will pay very 
close to $861 each year in Federal taxes 
whether he realizes it or not, that is, if we 
are not to continue to inflate the currency 
with deficit financing. 

The only real way to reduce the $861 figure 
is to squeeze some of the fat out of the 
$71,600,000,000 budget. 

This will not be done, however, unless tax- 
payers insist that all items not strictly 
related to national defense be reduced to a 
minimum if not eliminated altogether. 

As we go about this job of reducing and 
eliminating mnondefense expenditures, we 
should bear in mind that the task will be 
tough—there are always those who can and 
will present arguments that every public 
project is essential to national defense, even 
though the job involved might be taking the 
blood pressure of grasshoppers in Timbuctu. 

We ourselves must insist that Congress 
separate the wheat from the chaff, or else be 
prepared to pay our proportionate share of 
the bloated $71,600,000,000 budget. If the 
job isn’t done we should blame neither the 
President nor the Congress but ourselves. 
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THE PRICE OF MEAT 


There’s an opinion abroad (and regrettably 
it has been fostered by some Government 
agencies) that meat is high. But viewed 
from the standpoint of the percentage of his 
disposable income which the average con- 
sumer spends for meat, the argument falls 
completely apart. On the basis of United 
States Department of Agriculture figures, 
meat took only 5.5 percent of total disposa- 
ble consumer income last year as compared 
with 6.6 percent in 1913. 

Stating it another way, the price of meat 
or any other commodity will maintain about 
the same ratio to income year in and year 
out, in good times or bad, as long as the 
economy is free. It is only when a managed 
economy comes along that the balance is apt 
to t2 upset. A perfect example of this situa- 
tion is a floating dock on the edge of a lake, 
which rises and falls with the level of the 
water. Prices float in much the same way on 
purchasing power, and while they may bob 
up and down a little under the influence of 
temporary fluctuations in supply and de- 
mand, they'll neither sink to the bottom nor 
rise out of the water and fly as long as 
nature’s economic laws remain in effect. If 
we could ever get that lesson across to our 
self-appointed would-be managers and care- 
takers in Washington, we'd all be better off, 
for the Nation could look forward to a truly 
balanced and stable economy, and not a 
rigidly frozen one. 





Toronto Stock Frauds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article, which is one of a series 
published in the St. Louis Star-Times: 


Toronto, OnTarIOo.—This Canadian finan- 
cial capital on the shores of Lake Ontario is 
headquarters for one of the biggest stock 
frauds in the world today—perhaps the 
biggest. 

Main target of this gigantic swindle is the 
United States. Toronto promoters are ex- 
tracting more than $1,000,000 a week by their 
own estimate from gullible Americans—more 
than $52,000,000 a year. 

In the St. Louis area alone, according to 
estimates by the better business bureau, the 
take by Toronto swindlers is more than 
$15,000 a month—more than $180,000 a year. 

The racket here consists of promoting gi- 
gantic stock lotteries which offer Americans 
chances—in the form of stock at 20 to 30 
cents a share—on finding gold, silver, cobalt, 
tantalum, uranium, and oil in the moose 
pastures of Canada. 

Such stock is sold in St. Louis and other 
major American cities through millions of 
pieces of mail and thousands of long-distance 
telephone calls from coast to coast. 

The United States Securities and Exchange 
Commission has found that all the Toronto 
mail-order promotioygs it has examined are 
promoted by fraud and violate United States 
securities laws. But they are tolerated by 
the standards of the Province of Ontario. 
This makes it impossible to stop them, al- 
though both the Canadian and United States 
post offices have tried. 

Years of investigations by the United 
States Securities and Exchange Commission 
and postal authorities show that Americans 
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who invest in the mail-order gold mine and 
oil promotions are simply giving their money 
away. 

To explore the operation of these promo- 
tions, I went to Toronto with William C. 
Rosenbaum, of the St. Louis Better Business 
Bureau. 

Rosenbaum, who is head of the bureau's 
investors’ department, is a former United 
States postal inspector. He was one of the 
post-office investigators who broke up the 
notorious Fort Worth oil swindles in the 
1920's. 

This is what we found: 

1. The mail-order stock lotteries are a 
multi-million-dollar business. They operate 
on the fringe of legitimate Canadian oil and 
mineral development. They are powerfully 
entrenched in Toronto. 

2. While the mail order promoters offer 
Americans “rich opportunities” to make 
money, investigation here shows that the 
only one who profits is the promoter. Most 
of the mining he does is in the sucker’s wal- 
let. 

3. The promoter sells stock he takes down 
(buys) from the treasury of the mining or oil 
enterprise at 5, 10, or 15 cents a share to 
American suckers, at 20, 30, or 45 cents a 
share. This permits him to keep two-thirds 
of the “take” for “promotional expense.” 

4. The one-third remitted to the treasury 
of the enterprise is not enough to bring the 
mine or well into production on the initial 
capitalization. 

5. If the promotion turns out to be a dry 
hole, the promotor can quit with his 200 to 
400 percent profits on stock sales. This leaves 
the sucker who bought the stock on get-rich- 
quick promises holding the bag. 

6. If the promoter strikes oil or finds gold, 
he shuffles the sucker out of the deal by re- 
capitalizing. This reduces the value of the 
stock the sucker has purchased, sometimes 
to the vanishing point. In one instance, a 
series of recapitalizations in a gold mine cut 
shareholders from 1,000 to 15 shares of stock 
within a few years. 

7. The leeway given promoters by securities 
law enforcement here has made Toronto a 
haven for confidence men and fugitives from 
United States justice. 

8. One of the big promoters here is Albert 
Edward DePalma, a one-time St. Louis waiter 
and necktie salesman, who came here and 
got rich selling stock in gold and tantalum 
promotions. DePalma fied New York State 
3 years ago to avoid prosécution on mail- 
fraud indictments in Cleveland. He is still 
promoting his gold and tantalum mines, and 
has added an oil well to the list. 

9. The only place in Canada or the United 
States where the Toronto promoters dare not 
peddle stock by high pressure mail and tele- 
phone tactics is within the Province of On- 
tario—which licenses them. But Ontario 
rarely interferes with the promoters as long 
as they sell outside the Province. 

10. The mail order promotions are toler- 
ated here officially despite the fact that more 
than 700 citations have been issued by United 
States authorities against the promoters for 
selling securities in the United States against 
United States laws. 

Sixty of them are charged by the United 
States Post Office with promoting by fraud or 
under fictitious names. Another 53 have 
been ordered to cease and desist stock promo- 
tions in a dozen States. 

But the promotions go on. Ontario securi- 
ties authorities told Rosenbaum and me they 
cannot enforce the securities laws of “other 
jurisdictions.” They said also the United 
States fraud orders were based on “technical 
violations” and “prejudice.” 

These fraud orders—designed to prevent 
sucker mail from the ters 


promo 
from the United States—are issued by United 
States Post Office trial examiners in Phil- 


adeiphia and Washington, on the basis of 
thorough investigation. 





Nevertheless, the Ontario Securities Com- 
mission does not recognize them, although it 
makes little independent investigation of its 
own into the promoters’ get-rich-quick 
claims. 

For this reason, Ontario authorities do not 
interfere when promoters dodge the postal 
fraud orders by changing names, addresses, 
or both, two or three times a year. 

Despite the vigilance, the United States 
Post Office cannot move fast enough to keep 
up with the evasive tactics of the promoters. 

The result is that a good deal of sucker- 
response mail—some of it containing mil- 
lions of dollars in payment for phony stock— 
gets through the postal barrier and cascades 
onto the promoters’ desks. 

Mail which is halted at the border is 
stamped with a fraud notice in big red let- 
ters and returned to the sender. 

Promoters here complained bitterly about 
this to Rosenbaum and me. They said it was 
interfering with “Canadian enterprise.” And 
they are backed up in their complaints by 
their own securities commissioners. 

The United States Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Post Office also attempt 
to curb the racket by obtaining secret indict- 
ments against some promoters. The indict- 
ments are held in abeyance until the pro- 
moters cross the border into the United 
States. 

Somehow, the promoters either learn or 
suspect they are under indictment. They 
stay out of the United States. Instead of 
taking their customary vacations in Florida, 
they are going to Europe this year. 

United States authorities cannot touch 
swindlers in Canada because the Extradition 
Treaty between the United States and Canada 
does not cover stock fraud. 

Efforts to include this as an extraditable 
offense have been made by Congress since 
1942, but the Ottawa Parliament has con- 
sistently rejected the amendment, partly be- 
cause of powerful political pressure exerted 
by organized promoters from here. 

When the Canadian Post Office withdrew 
the use of the mails from 27 persons and 
firms on suspicion of stock fraud last spring 
the howl that went up in Ottawa shook the 
Government. 

After 3 months, mailing privileges were re- 
stored—and the promoters went right on 
with their stock-selling schemes. 

In Canada, other provinces are having the 
same trouble with the Ontario swindlers as 
the United States, but are powerless to inter- 
vene because Canada has no dominion-wide 
securities law. 

Not only the United States Government, 
but the securities departments of the States 
have attempted to bar these promotions, 
without much success. In the last 2 years, 
such States as New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and California hare at- 
tempted to halt mail order stock sales from 
here by injunction or cease and desist orders. 

The results have been poor. Canadians 
have found to their intense delight that 
Americans like to gamble. 

“I am the first to admit,” said W. M. Wis- 
mer, secretary of the Bro-er-Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in which most of the promoters are 
members, “that Americans are bigger gam- 
blers and speculators than Canadians.” 

He told Rosenbaum and me that as long 
as Americans like to wager their money on 
horse races, Canada might as well take a cut. 
He and other members of the association 
admitted that the Toronto stock promotions 
are in competition for United States sucker 
money with American bookmakers and 
gamblers. 

Of the approximately 175 promoters here, 
at least 115 are selling stock in the United 
States in violation of the United States law. 

Even Canadians, like one member of the 
Ontario legislature, have charged that se- 
curities law enforcement here is so lax that 








a bell hop one day became a broker-dealer 
the next. Rosenbaum and I ran into an 
ex-piano salesman who is regarded as one 
of the “hottest” stock salesmen in town. 

We found, too, that this whole noisy 
racket causes a great deal of anguish to 
brokers who are members of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange and to legitimate securities 
dealers who don’t peddle stock through the 
mails. 

But they do not bring much pressure to 
bear to clean up Bay Street—the Wall Street 
of Canada—where many of the boiler-room 
promoters have fancy offices. 

We found that Toronto is an oasis of 
fraud on the North American ccatinent. 

For this reason, the Toronto swindlers 
can sit in their offices, grind out millions of 
pieces of misleading come-on promotion, 
raid the United States and other provinces 
for sucker money and laugh at the laws of 
the United States. 





Defense Housing and Community Facili- 
ties and Services Act of 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
or», I include the following summary of 
the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act cf 1951, H. R. 
2988, Eighty-second Congress, as report- 
ed March 6, 1951: 

QUESTION AND ANSWERS 
GENERAL 


1. Question. What is the purpose of this 
bill? 


Answer. This bill is designed to assure that 
housing aud community facilities and serv- 
ices required to support national defense 
activities will be provided when and where 
needed. The bill is directly related to, and 
r-presents an essential part of, the defense 
mobilization program. It derives from the 
hard experience in the defense and war pe- 
riod of World War II that (a) in many areas, 
defense production cannot proceed until the 
additional workers required to run the pro- 
duction lines can be brought in from other 
areas, and (b) the needed additional defense 
workers cannot be brought into the defense 
area and kept there on essential defense 
production work unless adequate housing 
and community facilities and services are 
available for them. The failure to recognize 
clearly those essential facts and to make ade- 
quate provisions for meeting those needs 
effectively resulted in serious and crippling 
delays in the production of many defense 
items during the early part of the defense 
and war period of World War II. 

2. Question. What are community facili- 
ties and services under the bill? 

Answer. Community facilities are defined 
in the bill as those facilities necessary for 
carrying on community living including pri- 
marily water works, sewers, sewage, garbage, 
and refuse disposal facilities, police and fire 
protection facilities, public sanitary facili- 
ties, works for treatment and purification of 
water, schools, libraries, hospitals, and other 
places for the care of the sick, recreational 
facilities, streets and roads, and day-care 
centers. 

“Community services” are services neces- 
sary for carrying on community living, in- 
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cluding maintenance and operation of com- 
munity facilities. 

These are in general the facilities and 
services which were furnished under the 
Lanham Act during World War II as “de- 
fense public works.” 

3. Question. Why are additional housing 
and community facilities and services needed 
for national defense? 

Answer. The bill contemplates the use of 
existing facilities, wherever possible, to meet 
defense needs. However, it is clear that the 
needs of the defense production program 
cannot be met solely by converting and re- 
activating existing plants. There must be 
recourse to new plant construction and ex- 
pansion. This is made necessary because 
our total capacity for the production of cer- 
tain basic materials falls short of our de- 
fense needs, because it is not physically pos- 
sible to produce certain new types of mili- 
tary equipment and weapons in existing 
plants, and because no existing plant capac- 
ity is adequate to meet such needs as those 
of the Atomic Energy Commission which 
must provide new installations in relatively 
isolated areas. The construction and oper- 
ation of new plants, as well as the expan- 
sion of old plants, normially requires workers 
to be brought into the area. In order to 
attract workers to such areas and to avoid 
labor turnover, it is essential to provide 
housing for them and their families and to 
provide the community facilities and serv- 
ices necessary for community living. Of 
course, utilities and other community facil- 
ities are also necessary for the operation of 
the plant itself. 

Because of the continuing housing short- 
age resulting from general increases in popu- 
lation and other factors, in almost no area 
will there be sufficient housing to accommo- 
date a sudden influx of defense workers. 
Similarly, there is generally a shortage of 
utilities and other facilities necessary to 
serve even the existing housing and other 
local needs. 

4. Question. What are the major provisions 
of this bill? 

Answer. The bill provides for: 

(a) liberalized FHA mortgage insurance to 
stimulate private production of housing re- 
quired for in-migrant defense workers; 

(b) authority for the “ederal Government 
to provide housing directly in those casés 
where private enterprise cannot meet de- 
fense-caused housing needs; 

(c) authority for the Federal Government 
to assist localities in providing community 
facilities and services required in connection 
with defense activities, and, in cases where a 
local community can.ot supply essential fa- 
cilities even with such assistance, to directly 
provide such facilities and services; 

(d) authority for the Federal Government 
to acquire land at certain isolated defense 
installations, to prepare general plans for the 
development of the land for needed housing 
and community facilities, to provide site im- 
provements, and to dispose of the land to 
private purchasers for the development in ac- 
cordance with such plans, and to local agen- 
cies for public use; 

(e) authority for the Federal Government 
to make loans to maintain the existing pro- 
ductive capacity of the prefabricated housing 
industry needed for defense; and 

(f) certain amendments to existing legisla- 
tion to gear it to defense needs. 

5. Question. Why is this additional legis- 
lative authority necessary? 

Answer. The legislative authority con- 
tained in this bill is necessary for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(a) Existing aids to private enterprise for 
the production of housing in defense areas 
are not sufficiently liberal to stimulate pri- 
vate enterprise to furnish the maximum 
amount of housing needed because of the im- 
pact of defense activities, and such aids are 
not designed to best meet the needs of in- 
migrant defense workers; 
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(b) There is no existing authority for the 
Federal Government to provide defense hous- 
ing in cases where such housing cannot be 
provide.. by private enterprise; 

(c) There is no existing legislation ade- 
quate for assisting local communities in the 
provision of, or for providing, community 
facilities and services required because of 
the impact of defense activities; 

(dad) There is no existing authority for the 
Federal Government to purchase land at iso- 
lated defense installations for the purpose of 
disposing of it to private owners for develop- 
ment of housing and commercial facilities in 
accordance with general plans for the area 
and to local agencies for public use; and 

(e) Existing loan authorizations are insuf- 
ficient for the purpose of loans to maintain 
the industrial capacity of prefabricated hous- 
ing manufacturers in this defense period. 

6. Question. Why can’t community facill- 
ties and services needed in connection with 
defense be furnished by the localities with- 
out Federal assistance? 

Answer. In many cases, especially in rela- 
tively isolated areas, it would be legally im- 
poss’ble, because of constitutional and statu- 
tory debt limitations, for local governments 
to bear the entire burden of furnishing com- 
munity facilities and services required by the 
sudden impact of defense activities in the 
area. Even if legally possible, it would im- 
pose an unfair share of the expense of our 
mobilization program on a disproportionate 
number of municipalities and people. The 
ability of municipalities to furnish addi- 
tional community facilities and services is 
especially limited at the present time because 
of recent heavy increases in municipal ex- 
penditures for such facilities and services. 
The unprecedented increase in urban popu- 
lation and the unprecedented housing boom 
since the war have placed a corresponding 
burden on all community facilities and serv- 
ices. To this has been added the backlog of 
public construction postponed during World 
War II because of the shortage of materials. 
The concentration of this construction with- 
in the postwar period, as against existing 
statutory and constitutional debt limita- 
tions, has greatly reduced the borrowing au- 
thority of many cities. Even existing needs 
for facilities and services are being met with 
difficulty. ’ 

7. Question. Wouldn't the relaxation of 
credit controls be sufficient to stimulate the 
provision of defense housing by private in- 
dustry? 

Answer. Even with the relaxation of credit 
controls, the existing conventional financing 
of housing and the existing programs of 
Federal mortgage insurance would not be 
liberal enough to stimulate private indus- 
try to supply the needs for housing in de- 
fense areas. Residential mortgage insurance 
aids are not geared to defense-area needs 
and risks. The requirement of economic 
soundness in the regular mortgage-insur- 
ance program cannot be met in many in- 
stances in defense areas with respect to 
location and long-term marketability. Also 
the existing law is inadequate to assure that 
the housing will best meet defense needs. 
The mortgage-insurance program for this 
housing must be carried out in accordance 
with programing operations coordinated 
with the mobilization program as provided 
in the bill. Unlike existing authority, the 
provisions of the bill would permit one- 
and two-family structures, for example, to 
be prcgramed for rent and required to 
be held for rental. This is essential to pro- 
viding the type of house needed by inmigrant 
drfense workers and their families. 

Existing legislation is also inadequate be- 
cause it makes no provision for the con- 
struction of temporary housing in areas 
where the need is clearly temporary. 

Existing legislation is entirely inadequate 
for the provision of any housing which pri- 
vate enterprise cannot be encouraged to pro- 
vide even with liberal mortgage-insurance 
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assistance. In some areas it will be quite 
clear that the need will continue only dur- 
ing a short period. It may be necessary to 
bring workers into other areas on such 4 
large scale and within such a limited time 
that operative builders, although otherwise 
able to build, cannot do so within the time 
required. In such cases it is essential to 
the mobilization program that the Federal 
Government provide the housing as author- 
ized in the bill. 

8. Question. Why haven't credit controls 
already been relaxed in areas of defense- 
housing shortage? 

Answer. Credit controls are now in proc- 
ess of being relaxed in such areas. Credit 
controls have already been relaxed on a se- 
lective and controlled basis at the Atomic 
Energy Commission installations in the Sa- 
vannah River area and at Paducah, Ky. 
Similar action will be taken shortly in con- 
nection with other defense installations. 
The extent of the need for housing at most 
defense installations and the extent of the 
need for relaxation of credit restrictions is 
only now becoming sufficient for proper 
identification and measurement. It is im- 
portant to avoid indiscriminate and un- 
planned relaxation of credit controls, as such 
relaxation must be accomplished in a manner 
which will best meet the needs of essential 
in-migrant defense workers. 

9. Question. Why can’t defense housing 
needs be met through FHA-insured military 
(Wherry Act) housing? 

Answer. FHA mortgage insurance under 
the so-called Wherry Act is limited to hous- 
ing for military and civilian personnel at 
permanent military installations. It could 
not be used for housing to serve personnel 
at temporary military installations or per- 
sonnel of defense plants or other nonmili- 
tary defense installations. 

10. Question. Why is federally owned 
housing built during World War II inade- 
quate to meet new defense needs? 


Answer. Most of this housing is already 
occupied by veterans, military personnel, and 
defense workers, and vacancies occurring in 
defense areas are already being used for de- 


fense workers. Monthly turn-over is less 
than 3 percent and, accordingly, few units 
can, as a practical matter, be made available 
for defense workers, Also, the location of 
this existing housing is based on World War 
II defense requirements which will obviously 
differ from the pattern of new defense needs. 

11. Question. Does the bill contemplate the 
establishment of new agencies for its ad- 
ministration? 

Answer. No. Existing agencies would be 
utilized for the program contemplated by the 
bill. 

12. Question. How would defense housing 
areas be determined and housing programed 
for those areas? 

Answer. Based on defense program in- 
formation as to production plans, manpower 
requirements, and available accommoda- 
tions, the President would decide whether a 
shortage of housing exists or impends in the 
area which impedes or threatens to impede 
defense activities. The Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator would determine, on 
the basis of surveys, the number of units to 
be eligible for the special mortgage insur- 
ance authorized under this bill, as well as 
the types of housing needed, the rent levels 
to be served, etc. Any federally provided 
housing would be limited, after consultation 
with housing industry representatives, to 
that which could not be built Ly private 
enterprise. 

13. Question. Would the bill grant any 
power to the Government not previously 
granted? 

Answer. No; except for the authority in 
title III to purchase and sell land in isolated 
areas for the development of needed housing 
and commercial facilities by private enter- 


prise. The private housing aids are similar 
to, though less broad and liberal than, the 
title VI mortgage insurance program of 
World War II. The authority in title II with 
respect to the provision of housing and aids 
for, and the provision of, community facili- 
ties and services, where necessary for de- 
fense purposes, are similar to those con- 
tained in the Lanham Act of World War II. 

14. Question, Is this bill socialistic? 

Answer. No. The fundamental principle 
of the bill is that necessary defense housing 
and community facilities shall be provided 
by private enterprise and local communities 
to the fullest extent possible, and the Gov- 
ernment is permitted to provide them only 
as a last resort. The bill undertakes, in fact, 
to help private enterprise and local govern- 
ments to do more of the job than they could 
otherwise do in order to hold Government 
action or operations to a minimum. Any 
federally owned housing under the bill would 
have to be disposed of to private owners, 
with preference to occupants and veterans, 
as soon as feasible consistent with defense 
requirements. 

15, Question. Who supported this bill? 

Answer. In addition *o various Federal 
agencies, including the Director of Office of 
Defense Mobilization (Hon. Charles E. Wil- 
son), the Department of Defense, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, those present- 
ing testimony or submitting statements in 
support of the bill were: Hon. Pau, Brown, 
Hon. CLinton D. McKinnon, Hon. JOHN A. 
BLaTNIK, Hon, JOHN J. Ritey, Hon. Leroy 
JOHNSON, Hon. HuGH MITCHELL, Members of 
Congress; Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America; National Savings & Loan League; 
American Municipal Association; City Man- 
ager, Norfolk, Va.; Mayor of Wilmington, 
N. C.; Mayor of Gary, Ind.; American Feder- 
ation of Labor; Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations; Americans for Wemocratic Ac- 
tion; National Association of Housing 
Officials; National Housing Conference; 
National Conference of Catholic Charities; 
American Association of Social Workers; 
American Institute of Architects; Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of 
America. 

16. Question. Who opposed this bill? 

Answer. Three organizations presented 
testimony or submitted statements contend- 
ing that— 

1, The Congress should postpone action on 
the bill until specific and immediate needs 
have been demonstrated. 

Chamber of Commerce: of the United 
States of America: The bill “should be laid 
aside until a definite need for it develops. 
* * * legislation could be passed quickly 
should a clear need for it become apparent.” 

National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion: “Authorization of such a program be- 
fore any specific need has been demonstrated 
would be unsound. * * * No supple- 
mental legislation for private defense hous- 
ing and community facilities is necessary at 
this time.” 

2. Defense housing and community facil- 
ity needs can be met by existing legislation, 
or with a few simple amendments to exist- 
ing law. 

National Association of Real Estate Boards: 
“The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards is not here in opposition to purposes 
for which the bill is intended. We will prove 
that this legislation is not needed because 
most of its provisions are already incorpo- 
rated in existing law.” 


TITLE I. MORTGAGE INSURANCE FOR DEFENSE 
HOUSING 


1. Question. What is the purpose of this 
title? 

Answer. It is the purpose of the title to 
encourage private enterprise to furnish as 
much of the needed defense housing as pos- 
sible. It stresses assistance to rental hous- 
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ing, since that is the type most needed by 
workers coming into defense areas. 

2. Question. What does this title provide? 

Answer. It adds a new title IX to the 
National Housing Act to make special FHA 
mortgag? insurance aids available to private 
industry for the production of housing need- 
ed in defense areas. The special insurance 
aids would be available only in areas or lo- 
calities in which the President finds that a 
shortage of housing exists or impends which 
impedes or threatens to impede national de- 
fense activities. One- or two-family homes, 
as well us multifamily rental housing would 
be eligible for the special FHA mortgage in- 
surance aids and the housing would be re- 
quired to be made available for persons en- 
gaged in defense activities. 

3. Question. How would this help to sup- 
ply defense housing needs? 

Answer. The new defense-housing insur- 
ance program would be more liberal than 
the existing permanent peacetime aids sup- 
plied through the FHA. Under the proposed 
new program, mortgages may be insured if 
the property is an acceptable risk in view 
of the needs of national defense. This 
would permit the FHA to underwrite projects 
in defense areas which might not meet the 
criteria of economic soundness, especially as 
to location and long-range continued mar- 
ketability, which are required by FHA under 
its regular programs. This departure will 
permit FHA mortgage insurance on housing 
where there may be some question as to 
whether the housing will be marketable when 
the emergency or defense need is termi- 
nated. In addition, the FHA would be au- 
thorized to insure mortgage loans on more 
liberal terms. It would permit mortgage 
loans having a higher ratio of loan to value 
and longer maturities, thereby permitting 
lower down payments and lower monthly 
financing charges. 

4. Question. What means are provided to 
assure that the housing will be used to best 
meet defense needs? 

Answer. The mortgage insurance provided 
by the new title would be available only for 
property located in areas where the Presi- 
dent has found that a shortage of housing 
impedes or threatens to impede national 
defense activities. The Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, with the approval of 
the President, would program the number of 
houses in such localities which could be 
financed with the aid of these special in- 
surance provisions. The FHA would have 
power to require properties covered by mort- 
gages insured under the new title to be held 
for rental to defense workers or military per- 
sonnel. 

5. Question. Is mortgage insurance under 
this title consistent with anti-inflationary 
restrictions already imposed on housing? 

Answer. Yes. The purpose of housing- 
credit controls is to curb inflation and con- 
serve materials for national defense pur- 
poses. The use of material for housing 
provided under this bill would, of course, 
be used for national defense purposes. The 
credit controls are designed to reduce the 
volume of housing construction from the 
1,400,000 homes started in 1950 to about 
800,000 to 850,000 for 1951. Out of this total 
of 800,000 to 850,000 housing units to be 
started in 1951 there will come whatever 
housing is required to be channeled specifi- 
cally for military personnel and defense 
workers. This bill assists the provision of 
defense housing on a controlled and selec- 
tive basis, but does not provide for an in- 
crease in the total volume of housing. 

6. Question. What kind of housing would 
be built under this title? 

Answer. Two general types: one- and two- 
family units, and multifamily rental hous- 
ing. The one- and two-family housing 
would be designed and constructed for ulti- 
mate sale but would be required to be held 








for rent for persons engaged in defense ac- 
tivities for such periods of time as may be 
neceseary. 

7. Question. What rental ranges can be ex- 
pected under this title? 

Answer. Except in high-cost areas, it is 
estimated that maximum rents for one- and 
two-family houses will range from $75 to $93 
a month, for two-, three-, and four-bedroom. 
houses, and from $77 to $89 in the case of 
multiunit housing. Rents could be lower 
where construction costs permit. 

8. Question. Why does this title stress 
rental housing? 

Answer. Because it is felt that persons 
coming into communities to work in defense 
plants initially desire to rent rather than 
purchase a home, since they are uncertain as 
to how long they may remain in the locality. 

9. Question. What will happen to the 
housing assisted under this title after de- 
fense needs are over? 

Answer. Requirements that one- and two- 
family houses must be held for rental to 
defense workers will be relaxed as defense 
needs lessen and the housing will be rented 
or sold in the regular market. The multi- 
unit housing will continue as privately 
owned and operated rental housing. 

10. Question. Are there cost or mortgage 
limits on housing under this title? Is any 
provision made for high-cost areas? 

Answer. The mortgage limit on one- and 
two-family units is $8,100 (but not more 
than 90 percent of appraised value) for a 
single-family resident and $15,000 for a two- 
family residence, except that in a high-cost 
area the $8,100 may be increased to $9,000 
and the $15,000 may be raised to $16,000. In 
addition, the mortgage limit may be in- 
creased by the FHA by ¢900 for a third bed- 
room and another $900 for a fourth bed- 
room. In the case of multiunit residences, 
the maximum mortgage amount is $8,100 
per family unit, or $7,200 if the unit con- 
tains less than four bedrooms. 

11. Question. Would the proposed new 
title IX have the same inflationary effect 
that was attributed to the old title VI during 
and after World War II? 

Answer. While the proposed new title Ix 
(which would be added to the National Hous- 
ing Act by title I of this act) uses the same 
general approach as the old title VI, it is de- 
liderately designed to avoid the inflationary 
tendency of title VI. Under the latter, mort- 
gages were based on “necessary current cost,” 
so that they automatically increased when 
costs rose, thus tending to contribute to ris- 
ing costs. The proposed title IX, on the 
other hand, would base mortgages on ap- 
praised value. (FHA, however, could insure 
mortgages under title [IX if they represent 
“acceptable risk,” even though they do not 
meet certain normal economic soundness 
criteria, such as those of location and con- 
tinued marketability.) By using value in- 
stead of necessary current cost for comput- 
ing mortgages, title IX insured loans would 
tend to curb cost rises rather than support 
them. 

12. Question. How much will this title cost 
the Government? 

Answer. FHA experience thus far would 
indicate that this program should cost the 
Government nothing. The costs of the FHA 
credit-insurance programs are defrayed out 

of premiums and fees collected from the 
lending institutions. Income from _pre- 
miums, fees, and other sources has been suf- 
ficient to defray administrative expenses, pay 
losses, and establish reserves in the insur- 
ance funds, 


TITLE II. PROVISION OF DEFENSE HOUSING AND 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


1. Question. What is the purpose of this 
title? 


Answer. It is the purpose of this title to 
provide for carrying out the objectives of 
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the bill in areas where private industry can- 
not furnish the housing needed for defense 
activities, or local communities would not, 
without the assistance of the bill, furnish 
necessary community facilities and services. 
The title would authorize the Presi@ent to 
provide housing and to give assistance for 
the provision of, or provide, community 
facilities and services in areas where lack 
of such housing, facilities, or services would 
impede the defense effort and they would 
not otherwise be provided when and where 
needed. 

2. Question. How much money is provided 
for this title? 

Answer. No money is appropriated by the 
bill and the bill does not authorize appro- 
priation of any specific sum. The funds to 
be provided will be determined through the 
regular congressional appropriation process 
after consideration of evidence of need. The 
President’s budget asks for $125,000,000 for 
this title for fiscal 1952. 

3. Question. How would the housing pro- 
vided under this title be financed and built? 

Answer. The housing would be directly 
financed by the Federal Government from 
appropriated funds. It would be built by 
private firms under contract ‘/ith the Fed- 
eral Government. 

4. Question. What kinds of housing would 
be provided? 

Answer. To the greatest extent practicable, 
the housing is required to be one- to four- 
family structures of permanent constructicn 
suitable for sale as individual structures. 
Multifamily residences would be prov ‘ed 
where required by local conditions. In lo- 
calities where the need for housing appears 
to be of temporary duration, the housing 
provided would be temporary, with first con- 
sideration being given to mobile or portable 
housing or housing otherwise constructed so 
that it could be moved from one area to an- 
other for reuse according to need. 

5. Question. What rents would be charged? 
Would the Government subsidize rents for 
workers? 

Answer. The bill requires that the rents 
charged be fair rents based on value as de- 
termined by the President. These rents 
would not be subsidized. 

6. Question. Who could live in federally 
provided defense housing? 

Answer. The housing would be occupied, 
while the need continues, by military per- 
sonnel or civilian workers required to be 
brought into the area for carrying out de- 
fense activities. The President would be em- 
powered to prescribe the class or classes of 
eligible persons and the preferences and 
priorities in the rental of this housing. 
When it is determined that any federally 
provided housing is no longer needed for 
housing defense workers, preference in oc- 
cupancy pending disposition would be given 
to veterans, and among veterans to disabled 
veterans and dependent parents and unre- 
married widows of deceased veterans whose 
death was service-connected. Occupancy 
could also be permitted by persons displaced 
from their homes by Government acquisi- 
tion of land for defense industries or instal- 
lations. 

7. Question. Why not use existing federally 
owned World War II housing, instead of 
building new Federal housing? 

Answer. The majority of the dwellings pro- 
vided in the World War II housing program 
has been disposed of, and of the remaining 
inventory (about 118,000 permanent and 
178,000 temporary units) nearly all are oc- 
cupied and could not be made available for 
purposes of the present emergency except as 
vacancies occur, without displacing the pres- 
ent tenants, most of whom are veterans, 
many of them engaged, or soon to be en- 
gaged, in defense activities. Moreover, in 
many cases, due to technological and other 
changes in materials and equipment needed 
for defense and the consequent shift of de- 
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fense plants, World War II housing may not 
be located in areas where housing is re- 
quired to meet present needs. Despite these 
draw-backs, however war housing in the 
present inventory will be used to the greatest 
practicable extent in meeting needs as they 
arise in the defense program. Vacancies 
will be used for defense workers. The new 
housing authorized by this bill would be that 
required in any locality over and above that 
which could be cupplied out of exist’ng fed- 
erally controlled housing. No new housing 
would be provided where World War II hous- 
ing could meet the need. 

8. Question. What would become of this 
housing after the defense need is over? 

Answer. Provision is made in the bill to 
assure ultimate disposition of permanent 
housing for private use. It is required that 
all permanent housing be sold as expedi- 
tiously as possible and in the public interest, 
considering the purposes for which it was 
provided. For all structures suitable for 
separate sale, preference in sale would be 
given to occupants and veterans. Pending 
disposition of housing no longer needed for 
defense workers, veterans are to be given 
first preference in rental, thus increasing the 
chance of ultimate sale to veterans under 
the preference accorded occupants. Per- 
manent projects consisting of structures not 
suitable for separate sale would be sold as 
entities, with first preference to groups of 
veterans organized on a mutual ownership 
or cooperative basis. Terms of sale would 
be full payment to the Government within 
25 years, with interest of not less than 4 
percent on unpaid balances. These are the 
same general provisions that Congress last 
year adopted for disposition of federally 
owned permanent World War II housing. 

Due to present uncertainties, the method 
and final date of disposition of any tem- 
porary housing provided under this title 
would be left for later determination by 
Congress. Assurance is given, however, that 
temporary housing would be disposed of as 
soon as possible when no longer needed for 
defense purposes, and would not be allowed 
to continue in use for housing purposes. 

9. Question. What would this housing 
cost? 

Answer. The average cost of two- three- 
and four-bedroom family dwelling units in 
any project provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment would be limited to $9,000, $10,000, and 
$11,000 respectively. These limits would ap- 
ply to over-all costs, including land and site 
improvements. In the Territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States, these cost 
limits may be increased by the President 
by up to 50 percent. These limits corre- 
spond to the values of housing on which 
maximum mortgage amounts are based 
under the proposed aids to private builders 
in title I for single-family houses, except 
that no increase for high-cost areas is per- 
mitted for Government construction. Mort- 
gage limits for private construction could 
be increased by $909 in high-cost areas. 

10. Question. What assistance would the 
Federal Government give for community fa- 
cilities? 

Answer. The Federal Government may 
give assistance for the provision of, or itself 
provide, community facilities and services 
only when necessary to meet newly arisen 
needs directly attributable to defense ac- 
tivities. Such Federal action would be au- 
thorized only when additional facilities or 
services are necessitated by the fact that 
military personnel or civilian workers re- 
quired for carrying out national defense 
activities must be brought into the locality 
from other areas or other additions to the 
local labor force are needed for such pur- 
poses, or where water, or sewerage exten- 
sions or similar facilities must be provided 
for a defense plant or installation. When 
these conditions are met, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be authorized to make grants 
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or loans to public and nonprofit agencies 
for the provision, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the needed facilities and services, 
Such grants could not be in amounts exceed- 
ing that portion of the total cost of the fa- 
cilities or services, or their operation, esti- 
mated to be the result of the impact of 
the defense activity, less amounts estimated 
to be recoverable from revenue or other 
sources by the local agency. The Federal 
Government itself would provide or operate 
community facilities and services only where 
no appropriate State, city, or other local 
agency having responsibility for such facili- 
ties in the area is available, able, and will- 
ing, with such assistance as the Government 
is authorized to give under this bill, to pro- 
vide or operate the needed facilities and 
services. 

11. Question. Would Federal assistance be 
available for community facilities in all lo- 
calities? 

Answer. No. Such assistance could be 
given only upon a finding by the President 
that community facilities or services are 
needed in the particular area or locality 
to support defense activities, and then only 
when Federal assistance is necessary to meet 
newly arising community needs which are 
directly attributable to defense activities and 
would not otherwise be met. 

12. Question. How would aid for schoois 

under this title be related to existing school- 
aid legislation? 
* Answer. Assistance for educational facil- 
ities and services would be supplementary 
to, and would conform closely to the prin- 
ciples and procedures established by, the 
school-aid acts, Public Laws 815 and 874 
of the last Congress. Aid under this bill 
would be given only to the extent that the 
present aids are inadequate. The existing 
aids were, of course, not designed to meet 
the problems of new defense areas. 

It may be noted that these provisions of 
the bill were prepared and recommended 
by the Committee on Education and Labor 
on the basis of its extensive studies both 
prior and subsequent to its reports on the 
school-aid acts. 

13. Question. Why shouldn't local commu- 
nities provide all community facilities with 
their own funds? 

Answer. Cities are generally unable finan- 
cially to assume unanticipated large new 
burdens requiring capital expansion and in- 
creased service budgets. ‘This is particularly 
true now when, as a result of postwar ex- 
pansion and the housing boom, as well as 
the backlog of construction of public works 
postponed during World War II, most com- 
munities have already greatly expanded their 
facilities and services and many have reached 
their statutory debt limits. Even if legally 
and practically possible, however, it would 
be obviously unfair to make certain com- 
munities bear the full cost of facilities made 
necessary by the common effort for the de- 
fense of the Nation as a whole. 

14. Question. Would the Federal Govern- 
ment operate schools, hospitals, and other 
facilities? 

Answer. Only in cases where the local 
communities are unwilling or unable to un- 
dertake such responsibilities, even with Gov- 
ernment aid under the bill, would the Fed- 
eral Government either provide such facili- 
ties directly or operate them with its own 
personnel. The bill seeks to make direct 
Federal provision and operation of such fa- 
cilities unnecessary by providing assistance 
to local agencies to permit them to assume 
these responsibilities. Even in those cases 
where the Federal Government was forced 
to provide or operate them directly, the bill 
would require their transfer to the local 
agencies just as soon as possible. In no 
event could the Government exercise any 
control or supervision over curriculum, per- 
sonnel, or program of instruction in any 
school, 


15. Question. Would housing and commu- 
nity facilities provided under this title con- 
form to State and local laws? 

Answer. The bill would require that hous- 
ing and community facilities constructed by 
the United States conform to requirements 
of State and local health and sanitation 
laws. To the maximum extent practicable, 
considering limitations on materials and re- 
quirements of defense, except for temporary 
construction, housing and community fa- 
cilities would be required to conform to re- 
quirements of State cnd local building codes. 

16. Question. Won't communities and 
States suffer from removal of housing sites 
from tax rolls? 

Answer. No. The bill provides for annual 
payments in lieu of taxes and special assess- 
ments approximating full taxes and assess- 
meats on residential real property held under 
this title, less approximate amounts for Fed- 
eral expenditures for items usually furnished 
by the taxing authority. 

17. Question. What disposition would be 
made of federally built community facilities? 

Answer. The bill requires that any such 
community facilities be disposed of to the 
appropriate State or local agencies not later 
than a date and subject to terms and condi- 
tions which Congress will determine. With 
a few exceptions it would require the out- 
right donation of educational facilities to 
such agencies within 18 months of comple- 
tion. 

18. Question. Who would administer this 
title? 

Answer. The President could delegate re- 
sponsibilities under this title and title III 
to such Federal agency or agencies as he 
deemed appropriate to best assure the most 
efficient use of existing Federal agencies and 
the most expeditious handling of such re- 
sponsibilities in the interests of national 
defense. 

19. Question. Who would construct com- 
munity facilities under this title? 

Answer. Community facilities would 
usually be constructed in the normal man- 
ner by the local communities or their con- 
tractors. Where the Federal Government it- 
self provided such facilities they would be 
constructed by private construction firms 
who would contract with the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the work. 


TITLE III. PROVISION OF SITES FOR NECESSARY 
D“VELOPMENT IN CONNECTION WITH ISOLATED 
DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS 


1. Question. What is the purpose of this 
title and why is it needed? 

Answer. Title III is designed to meet 
special problems involved in providing suit- 
able land for necessary housing, commercial 
services, and community facilities serving 
large defense installations, such as Atomic 
Energy installations, in isolated or relatively 
isolated areas. This title provides for Gov- 
ernment acquisition, planning, site improve- 
ment, and disposal of land in such areas. It 
is intended to facilitate the establishment 
of new communities, or, if necessary, the 
rapid expansion of existing communities, 
when large defense installations are located 
in areas in which communities of adequate 
size do not exist. 

The authority provided in this title is 
needed to assure that as much as possible of 
the housing and commercial buildings re- 
quired for such defense installations shall 
be provided by private enterprise through 
private financing and ownership, thereby 
avoiding the development of Government 
towns. It is also needed to help avoid land 
speculation and to assure the development 
of communities in the most economical and 
efficient manner so that defense needs will 
be adequately served. Thus in isolated de- 
fense areas, it would be possible to avoid 
the burden of increased residential and com- 
mercial rents caused by land. speculation. 
Such authority could only be used in con- 
nection with a defense installation in an 
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isolated area (1) if housing or community 
facilities for the installation would not 
otherwise be provided when and where re- 
quired, or (2) if there would otherwise be 
speculation or uneconomic use of land re- 
sources which would impair the efficiency of 
defense activities at such a defense installa- 
tion. 

2. Question. Would the Government buy 
large tracts of land for continued public 
ownership? 

Answer. No. The primary purpose of 
title III is to encourage and assist private 
ownership rather than public ownership or 
the construction of Government towns. It 
is the intent of the bill that the land ac- 
quired by the Government under it shall be 
disposed of as quickly as practicable to pri- 
vate enterprise for the development of the 
community and to local agencies for public 
use. Without the provisions of title III, 
land speculation at isolated defense installa- 
tions cannot be avoided. Excessive land 
costs, due to speculation, inevitably increase 
the cost of public facilities and could very 
well make it impossible for private enter- 
prise to provide adequate housing for de- 
fense workers receiving moderate wages. 

Appropriations authorized for the purposes 
of the title are limited to a $10,000,009 re- 
volving fund. This would limit the amount 
of land held at any one time under this 
title. Any increase in authorization would 
be reviewed by the Congress on the basis of 
the evidence of need presented at the time. 

3. Question. Could the Federal Government 
construct housing or other buildings under 
this title? 

Answer. No buildings cou'd be constructed 
by the Federal Government under the au- 
thority of title III. However, necessary 
housing and community facilities amd serv- 
ices could be provided under other provi- 
sions of the bill where they cannot other- 
wise be provided when and where needed to 
serve the defense installations. Any defense 
installation constructed on the land would 
be constructed under other congressional 
authority. 

4. Question. Could the purposes of this 
title be carried out under the Atomic Energy 
Act? 

Answer. No. 


The Atomic Energy Act con- 
fers no authority to acquire land and dispose 
of it to private developers for housing or 
comiercial purposes, or to public agencies 
for public use as is provided in title III of 


the bill. While the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has authority under its act to acquire 
land for housing, it can do so only if the 
Commission is building and financing the 
housing. This results in Government-owned 
towns. Neither can the purpose of title 
III be accomplished by any other existing 
legislation. Through the provisions of title 
III, it will be possible to avoid the necessity 
for the construction of Government-owned 
towns and at the same time to secure the 
provision of the types of housing, community 
facilities, and commercial enterprises which 
will best serve the needs of the defense in- 
stallation. This title will also facilitate the 
assumption by the residents of the responsi- 
bilities of local government under State laws, 
a matter which has proved to be extremely 
difficult in the case of the Government- 
owned towns which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has constructed in the past. This 
title will afford relief to the Atomic Energy 
Commission which has expressed its view 
that it should not be diverted from its major 
purposes to cope with housing and land 
planning problems. 

5. Question. Wouldn't Federal acquisition 
of land under this title deprive local and 
State jurisdictions of essential tax revenues? 

Answer. No. The bill would make special 
provision to compensate State and local gov- 
ernments for loss of tax revenues occasioned 
by the acquisition of land for the defense 
installation or the acquisition of land under 
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the provisions of title III. This title would 
require payments in lieu of taxes and special 
assessments approximating, but not exceed- 
ing, the taxes and special assessments which 
would be paid to the taxing authorities upon 
the property acquired and held under the 
title if they were not exempt from taxation 
and special assessments, less (1) credit for 
Federal expenditures for community facili- 
ties, and (2) other Federal payments in lieu 
of taxes or special assessments on the prop- 
erty. In addition, under certain conditions 
similar payments in lieu of taxes would be 
paid on the defense installation itself. With 
respect to the defense installation itself, 
however (as distinguished from its site), tax 
payments would be approximately 10 percent 
of the amount of taxes which would be levied 
with respect to it if it were subject to tax- 
ation. This limitation is included because 
of the unusually high ratio of the cost of 
improvements on some defense installations 
to the cost of services rendered to them ny 
the communities. 

Payments under this title for defense in- 
stallations themselves would not be made 
where construction of such installations was 
commenced before June 27, 1950, unless the 
President found that such payments were 
necessary to permit local ownership and op- 
eration of public facilities and services re- 
quired in connection with the housing and 
community facilities serving the installation. 

6. Question. How much would this title 
cost? 

Answer. Since the $10,000,000 authorized 
as a revolving fund for acquisition and site 
improvement of land is expected to be re- 
covered through its disposition, the only net 
cost anticipated under this title will be the 
payments in lieu of taxes and assessments, 
for which separate appropriations are 
authorized, 


TITLE IV. PREFABRICATED HOUSING 


1. Question. What does this title provide? 

Answer. It would authorize the HHFA to 
mzke $15,000,000 in loans outstanding at any 
or: time to aid the production of prefabri- 
cated houses or housing components of pro- 
ducers who have a demonstrated capacity to 
produce and market their products. These 
loans would be made in order to enable such 
producers to maintain their housing produc- 
tion capacity for defense purposes. No loan 
could be made under this authority unless 
suitable private financing is unavailable. The 
program is designed to assure that the ex- 
isting prefabricated housing industry, which 
has an estimated capacity of about 100,000 
homes annually, will have a necessary source 
of adequate working capital to maintain its 
operations so that it can serve defense and 
emergency needs, instead of being compelled 
to convert to some other kind of production 
through lack of suitable credit under defense 
conditions. Loans could be made for dis- 
tribution and erection of prefatricated 
houses, as well as for their production. 

2. Question. How does the new loan pro- 
gram under this title differ from the previous 
prefabricated housing loan programs? 

Answer. (a) The funds are specifically di- 
rected toward maintaining prefabricated 
production to serve defense needs. 

(b) Unlike earlier programs which had as 
one of their main purposes the encourage- 
ment of new enterprises, this program is lim- 
ited to the maintenance of present produc- 
tion capacity. Therefore, the financing 
would aid only housing of prefabricated pro- 
ducers who have demonstrated their capacity 
to produce and market their houses. It 
woule not be available for new enterprises, 
nor for the Lustron Corporation if reorgan- 
ized. 

(c) The program makes ac.ditional funds 
available to aid in both production and dis- 
tribution of prefabricated housing, since 
previously authorized funds are nearly all 
committed. 


(a4) The program includes producers of 
mobile or portable housing to serve tempo- 
rary defense housing needs as provided un- 
der title II of this bill. 


TITLE V. AMEIIDMENTS TO EXISTING LAWS AND 
GENERAL PROVISICNS 


1. Question. What provisions a‘e made to 
adjust existing housing laws to help meet de- 
fense needs? 

Answer. The final or “miscellaneous” titie 
of the bill would amend a number of such 
laws for this purpose: 

(a) The authority for the special FHA 
military housing mortgage insurance pro- 
vided under title VIII of the Nations! Hous- 
ing Act for rental housing for personnel of 
permanent military installations would be 
extended for 2 years beyond the present ex- 
piration date of July 1, 1951. In addition, 
this title would be extended to permit insur- 
ance of mortgages on housing constructed 
for personnel at permanent Atomic Energy 
Commission installations. 

(b) Public Law 671, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, now permits Federally assisted low- 
rent housing projects and related powers to 
sons engagid in national defense activities. 
This law would be amended to permit pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes somewhat higher than 
are presently authorized and to make it clear 
that rentals and eligibility for admission and 
for continued occupancy may be based on 
defense use rather than low-rent houcing use. 

(c) Because of the critical international 
situation and the consequent suspension of 
disposition of Federally owned war and vet- 
erans’ housing built during and immediately 
after World War II, the President would be 
authorized to extend disposition deadline 
dates prescribed in the Housing Act of 1950 
for this housing. 

(d) A new provision would be added io the 
Lanham Act to permit income limitations to 
be placed on occupancy of existing federally 
owned housing constructed during the last 
war so that this housing may better serve 
the needs of present defense workers. 

(e) An amendment to the National Hous- 
ing Act would permit the Federal nousing 
Commissioner to insure mortgages upon 
homes purchased by persons called :nto the 
active military service notwithstanding tne 
requirements of the act that the moctgagor 
(under certain FHA »nrograms) must cccupy 
the property. 

(f) Certain changes would be made in the 
yield insurance program (title ViI of the 
National Housing Act) to encourage the 
use of this title for the development of more 
moderate rental housing for defense workers. 
(The yield insurance program is designed to 
encourage equity investment in rental hous- 
ing with rentals within the capacity of 
families of moderate income. No mortgage 
financing is involved. The FHA is authorized 
to insure a minimum annual amortization of 
2 percent of total investment and an annual 
rate of return of not more than 2%4 percent 
on outstanding investment.) 

2. Question. What special provision is 
made for veterans who are defense workers? 

Answer. The bill would provide that vet- 
erans who are defense workers in areas of 
housing shortage as determined by the Presi- 
dent could use their veterans’ home loan 
benefits under the GI bill of rights withcut 
restriction of any sort if the cost of the 
home involved did not exceed $9,009, $10,000 
and $11,000 for two-bedroom, three-bedroom 
and four-bedroom family units, respectively. 

3. Question. The bill sometimes has been 
called a $3,000,000,000 measure. What are the 
financial authorizations in the bill? 

Answer. The $3,000,000,000 referred to is 
the authorization to FHA to insure up to 
$3,000,000,000 of additional home mortgage 
loans under the FHA mortgage insurance 
provisions. This authorization could only 
be used as released by the President. It 
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would be used for the existing FHA insurance 
programs as well as the new special defense 
housing program and the military housing 
insurance program. This does not represent 
expenditures to be made by the Federal 
Government. It would be insurance only. 
Past experience over a period of 17 years has 
been that mortgage insurance premiums and 
fees more than cover both administrative 
expenses and losses incurred. 

In addition to the increase of mortgage 
insurance authorizations, the bill would au- 
thorize (a) appropriations for the purposes 
of title II—the provision of housing by the 
Federal Government and aid to localities 
for, and the provision of, community facili- 
ties and services; (b) the appropriation of 
$10,000,000 to a revolving fund to be used 
for the purposes of site acquisition in iso- 
lated Iccalities under title III; and (c) bor- 
rowing by the Housing Administrator from 
the Treasury of $15,000,000 for the pur- 
poses of prefabricated housing loans under 
title IV. 

Any appropriations for title II would, of 
course, have to be justified before appropria- 
tions committees before being made avail- 
able for the purposes of that title. No 
amount for such appropriations can be stip- 
ulated in this bill because the extent of the 
over-all needs cannot presently be esti- 
mated ‘vith any accuracy. (See question 
II-2, p. 14.) 

4. Question. What provision is made for 
families forced to move from sites of new de- 
fense installations? 

énswer. The bill provides that the Presi- 
dent may, where he determines that persons 
have been displaced from their homes as a 
result of acquisition of sites for defense in- 
stallations or industries, authorize such per- 
sons to occupy or purchase housing assisted 
under the provisions of this bill or for which 
credit restrictions have been relaxed. 

5. Question. Would there be any time limi- 
tation on the exercisé of powers to be granted 
under this bill? 

Answer. Yes. Powers to insure mortgages 
under title I, agreements to extend assist- 
ance for community facilities or services un- 
der title II, and commencement of construc- 
tion of housing or community facilities under 
title II, acquisition of land under title III, 
and loans under title IV could not be made 
after June 30, 1953. 


Toronto Stock Frauds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Spv.aker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article, which is one of a series 
published in the St. Louis Star-Times: 


To-onto, ONTaARIO.—It'’s possible to get 
rich in the mine and oil promotions here. 

But not for the sucker in the United 
States. 

The stock the American buys makes only 
one man rich—the Toronto promoter. 

Up and down Toronto’s Bay Street, you 
hear stories of mining ventures like Que- 
mont and Noranda which struck gold and 
made their stockholders lots of money. 

You hear how Imperial Oil drilled 110 
holes before Leduc No. 1 gushed in and be- 
came the starter for the Alberta oil boom. 

But I didn’t find that any one of these 
bonanza ventures were promoted by mail 
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order and telephone solicitation. Neither 
did William C. Rosenbaum, of the St. Louis 
Better Business Bureau, who surveyed the 
Toronto promotions with me. 

In our canvass of the Toronto stock lot- 
teries, Rosenbaum and I found no record 
that any of the mail-order mine enterprises 
promoted illegally in the United States from 
here paid anyone a dime—except the pro- 
moter. 

It isn’t hard to see why only the promoter 
makes money on these deals. 

The cost of promotion is so high that it 
makes the prospect of bringing a moose- 
pasture mine into production a mathe- 
matical miracle. 

In Missouri, for example, the cost of pro- 
moting a speculative stock venture is re- 
stricted to 20 percent of funds from sales. 

This means that 80 percent goes into the 
company treasury to develop the property. 

In Ontario, however, promotion costs are 
6624 percent of funds derived from stock 
sales. Two-thirds of the take goes into the 
promoter’s pocket. Only one-third goes 
into the company treasury. 

The ratio is official. It is fixed by the 
Broker-Dealers’ Association of Ontario and 
approved by the Ontario Securities Commis- 
sion. 

Rosenbaum and I were told promotion 
costs are high because of long-distance sell- 
ing. Also, we were told, adverse publicity 
and efforts of the United States Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the United 
States Post Office to protect Americans from 
fraud have forced promoters to spend more 
money for gaudy literature, publicity, and 
telephone calls. 

American buyer resistance to Toronto 
stocks, officials told us, is increasing. 

While it is theoretically possible to bring 
a mine into production on a two-thirds stock 
mark-up, we found it is not done on the 
initial capitalization. 

This is one reason the sucker can't win. 

Mining and oil venture companies are cap- 
italized at about 3,009,000 shares of stock, 
at $1 per value. Under securities regula- 
tions, the broker-dealer who wants to sell the 
stock commits himself to marketing a siz- 
able block—about 5C0,000 shares. 

In return for taking this risk, he is given 
options on ather shares at ascending prices. 

The broker-dealer buys the first 500,000 
shares at 10 cents a share from the company 
treasury. It costs him $50,000. 

He sells it to the suckers for 30 cents a 
share, grossing $150,000. 

This leaves him a $100,000 selling profit, 
from which he deducts promotion expenses, 
such as mailings, long-distance telephone 
calls, and salesmen’s commissions. 

Even with a lavish promotional campaign, 
his net is likely to run about $50,000. 

The next batch of stock costs him 15 cents 
a share from the mine treasury. He puts it 
on the market at 45 cents a share. 

At this point, one of the most misleading 
phases of the whole racket comes into play. 

The promoter advises the suckers that 
“Consolidated Connivance Gold Mines, Ltd.,” 
is going up in price. Instead of 30 cents, it 
will be offered at 45 cents a share. 

“Holding back some of the 30-cent shares 
for our earlier customers,” the promoter 
wires the sucker. “But you must act before 
midnight tomorrow night.” 

St. Louisans who were high-pressured from 
Toronto said they believed the stock had 
actually risen on the market 15 cents a share, 

That's the way it sounds. 

They didn't know the promoter is simply 
closing out his 10-cent shares and getting 
ready to move his 15-cent optioned shares 
into selling position. 

The victim doesn’t know that the whole- 
sale price of the shares is fixed by the On- 
tario Securities Commission and the retail 
markup is fixed by the Broker-Dealers’ Asso- 
Clation, 


He doesn’t know there isn’t any market 
for his stock. And the broker-dealers of 
Toronto make a special point of not telling 
him. 

The deadline of midnight tomorrow 
night is pure fiction. It is intended to 
create a feeling of urgency in the mind of 
the sucker. It often works. 

This technique of selling the sucker a 
second time is called reloading in the 
racket here. Sometimes it gets so bad the 
Ontario Securities Commission has to crack 
down. 

For instance, when the Commission can- 
celed the registration of Junior Golds Se- 
curities, Ltd., on February 3, 1950, it charged 
that Sidney C. Davidge, president of the firm, 
and A. C. Gardiner, a salesman, had reloaded 
a victim in New York State who was men- 
tally incompetent. 

Commission records show the victim start- 
ed out by purchasing 25 shares of Yukeno 
Lead & Silver Mines, Ltd., in the spring of 
1949. . 

Then the victim had a dream that gold 
would be found in the diggings, although the 
mine Junior Golds was promoting was a lead 
mine. Anyway, he sent Davidge and Gar- 
diner a map he drew from his vision showing 
where the gold was. 


The promoters kept feeding him more 
stock. Within a few months the victim had 
purchased 4,500 shares for $1,250, his life 
savings. 

Davidge told the Commission when this 
case was heard that he thought the New York 
sucker was just kidding him about the vision 
and the map. 

“This,” observed the Commission, “was an 
unfortunate example of overreaching.” 

If the promoter finds that the gold mine 
or oil well can become commercially profit- 
able, the sucker is speedily shuffled out by a 
series of recapitalizations. 

Since the initia] capitalization is not suffi- 
cient to bring the mine into production, the 
promoter reorganizes the company and issues 
more stock. 

Since each share of stock is essentially a 
chance against potential riches, the more new 
stock the promoter issues the less the orig- 
inal shareholders get. Recapitalization can 
continue until the potential value of the 
original shares approaches zero. r 

Take the experience of the Casey Summit 
Mine, in the Kenora mining district of north- 
western Ontario. Launched in 1932, it did 
not achieve production under the initial cap- 
italization. 

It was reorganized in 1935 as Argosy Gold 
Mines. One share of stock in the new com- 
pany was exchanged for four and a fraction 
shares in the old. Holders of 1,000 shares of 
Casey Summit stock wound up with 226 
shares of Argosy stock on the first recapi- 
talization. 

In 1938 Argosy was recapitalized as Jason 
Mines, Ltd. One share of Jason stock was 
given for five shares of Argosy. That left 
the original holder of 1,000 shares of Casey 
Summit with 45 shares of Jason. 

Jason produced $2,400,000 worth of gold 
between 1940 and 1947, and paid two divi- 
dends of 2 cents per share each. Under the 
old Casey Summit set-up, the stockholder 
with 1,000 shares would have received $40. 
But he had been reduced to 45 shares, All 
he got was $1.80. 

In 1948 New Jason Mines, Ltd., was formed, 
issuing one share for every three in old 
Jason. 

The original stockholder who had bought 
1,000 shares now had 15 left. 

This isn’t simply what can happen in a 
Canadian promotion—it is what does happen 
to bring a mail-order mine into production, 

There may be gold or there may be oil, but 
the sucker doesn’t reap any reward from it, 

Only the promoter gets rich, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, at the Annual Meeting of the 
Sunday League at Bridgeton, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the eighteenth anniversary 
meeting of the Interdenominational 
Sunday League which was held in 
Bridgeton, N. J., last night, we of New 
Jersey had the honor of having as the 
guest speaker our distinguished col- 
league the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin]. He delivered an 
outstanding address, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in full 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AppREss oF UNrTep STATES SENATOR EpWarp 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE SUNDAY LEAGUE, INC., aT 
EBripseTon, N. J., TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 
13, 1951 


Meetings such as this are living symbols 
of faith in God and devotion to the Chris- 
tian ideals upon which our great land of 
liberty was established. 

In meetings such as this many genera- 
tions of God-fearing Americans have 
strengthened the moral and spiritual foun- 
dation of our Nation’s greatness. 

In coming into the great State of New 
Jersey I recall the historic importance of 
your State as the principal battleground of 
the Revolution. 

I am mindful also of the proud place New 
Jersey holds today as a great industrial State, 
a great agricultural State, and as a center 
of education, science, culture, and religion. 

I welcome this opportunity to praise the 
splendid service given your State and the 
Nation by your distinguished United States 
Senators H. ALEXANDER SMITH and RoBeErtT C. 
HENDRICKSON. It is an honor to be acsso- 
ciated in the United States Senate with these 
outstanding American statesmen. 

It is a privilege also to tell you of my high 
regard for your distinguished Governor, the 
Honorable Alfred E. Driscoll, He has made 
a national reputation as a foremost exponent 
of economy and efficiency in government. 

We have reached a time of great peril in 
tne history of our Republic. The American 
way of life is threatened by enemies at home 
and abroad. The precious freedoms we prize 
so highly are in danger. 

The great issue is whether we are to live 
in a peaceful world or whether we are to 
be plunged into the most terrible war of all 
time. 

To meet the crisis we are mobilizing all 
the power of our rich resources to defend our 
homes and our liberties. 

We are calling the youth of our land to 
the colors. We are preparing to start a 
system of universal military training. 

We are pouring billions upon billions of 
dollars into the production of weapons and 
munitions for our Armed Forces. 

But, my fellow Americans, if we are to 
survive as a free nation—if we are to pre- 
serve peace, freedom, and justice in the 
world—we heed more than armies, more than 
weapons, more than wealth, 
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Above all, we need the strength that comes 
from God. 

We need the strength that can be gen- 
erated only by obedience to the laws of God 
and man—by deeper devotion to the teach- 
ings of the Holy Bible—by living in accord- 
ance with the Ten Commandments, the 
Golden Rule, and the Sermon on the Mount. 

We support the American principle that 
the state and church must be separate. But 
we know that one cannot live without the 
other. No government can rise above the 
moral and spiritual standards of its people. 
Freedom, good will, and tolerance cannot be 
maintained without a strong militant church. 

In this blessed land of ours we have been 
so fortunate. Throughout its history there 
has run a golden thread of deep religious 
conviction. 

The spirit of religion guided the Pilgrim 
fathers to the New World. They began the 
Mayflower compact with the words, “In the 
name of God. Amen.” 

William Penn, illustrious founder of Penn- 
sylvania, established his holy experiment on 
the spirit of religious freedom. 

“If we are nct ruled by God,” Wiliam Penn 
asserted, “we will be ruled by tyrants.” 

Faith in God sustained the pioneers in 
their lives of struggle and hardship. George 
Washington, kneeling in prayer in the snow 
at Valley Forge, has given patriotic inspira- 
tion to many generations of Americans. 

“Firm reliance upon the protection of 
divine providence” is set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Benjamin Franklin suggested that prayers 
for divine guidance be offered in framing the 
Constitution. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his immortal Gettys- 
burg address, referred to the United States 
as “this Nation, under God.” 

With these magnificent examples before us, 
we are forced to wonder why we have de- 
parted from the right course. 

We have reason to be alarmed at recent dis- 
closures that indicate such a widespread 
breakdown of decency and morality. 

Can we remain calm while there is revealed 
evidence of corruption, bribery, and racket- 
eering, not only in the criminal underworld, 
but in the very seat of the Government 
itself? 

The other day there appeared in the press 
a statement which should shock every right- 
thinking American out of his complacency. 
It was made by Senator FULBRIGHT, of Ar- 
kansas. He is chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee investigating charges of political 
influence, favoritism, and graft in connection 
with loans made by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

Senator FULBRIGHT was quoted as saying 
the testimony produced before his commit- 
tee shows the need for a “general investiga- 
tion of the moral level in government.” 

Senator FULBRIGHT was further quoted in 
these words: 

“If people lose faith in the honesty of their 
Government by reason of rather recent de- 
velopment then we will be in greater danger 
from within than from without. Loss of 
confidence in our Government is as great 
a menace to our security as is communism.” 

Another Senate investigation has brought 
out into the open criminal activity by or- 
ganized crime syndicates reaching into many 
States of the Union. 

This disgraceful condition is described as 
a “record of official corruption.” It was 
submitted 2 weeks ago by the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee headed by Senator 
Keravuver, of Tennessee. 

Because of its tremendous importance I 
should like to read a portion of that report, 
from which I now quote: 

“The most shocking revelation of the testi- 
mony before us is the extent of official cor- 
ruption and connivance in facilitating and 
promoting organized crime. 


“The committee has found evidence of cor- 
ruption and connivance at all levels of Gov- 
ernment—Federal, State, and local. 

“Such evidence of the corruption of Fed- 
eral Government Officials as we received, is 
primarily in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the income-tax laws. 

“The evidence of corruption and conni- 
vance with organized crime in State and local 
government is present in five different 
forms: 

“1. Direct bribe or protection payments 
made to law-enforcement officials, so that 
they will not interfere with specific criminal 
activities. 

“2. Political influence and pressure of im- 
portant officials or political leaders used to 
protect criminal activities or further the in- 
terests of criminal gangs. 

“3. Law-enforcement officials found in the 
possession of unusual and unexplained 
wealth. 

“4. Law-enforcement officials participating 
directly in the business of organized crime. 

“5. Contributions to the campaign funds 
of candidates for political office at various 
levels frequently made by organized criminals 
without reference to political affiliation. 
Not infrequently, contributions are made to 
both major political parties; gangsters op- 
erate on both sides of the street.” 

At another point in the report this state- 
ment is made; and again I quote: 

“The committee figures conservatively 
that $20,000,000,000 changes hands every 
year in the United States us a result of or- 
ganized illegal gambling.” 

That $20,000,000,000 figure is just for gam- 
bling alone. In order to understand the 
magnitude of organized crime in the United 
States it would be necessary to add the in- 
come from many other criminal activities— 
narcotics, the white-slave traffic, illegal 
loan-shark rackets, swindling schemes, the 
extortion rackets, and even organized mur- 
der. 

I have discussed these conditions of crime 
and corruption because there is a definite 
relationship between religion and good gov- 
ernment. 

Our civic duty and our religious duty are 
interwoven. Both must be honored and ob- 
served if we are to measure up to the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 

One hundred and fifty-five years ago 
George Washington expressed that thought 
so clearly in his famous Fa,ewell Address, 

Washington said, and I quote: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity. religion and mo- 
rality are indispensable supports. 

“Reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle.” 

Yes, my fellow Americans, national mo- 
rality has been weakened because we have 
allowed our material progress to advance 
far beyond our gains in spiritual strength, 

In the words of the poet, Oliver Gold- 
smith: 

“Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men de- 
cay.” 

Every one of us here is shocked by the 
revelations of corruption, graft, and racket- 
eering to which I have referred. 

But the thing that so greatly disturbs me 
is the indifferent attitude of so many of our 
people. 

In every community thousands of good 
citizens seem to accept these matters as a 
necessary evil—something we cannot cope 
with. 

Such citizens, and many of them are 
church members, have lost their sense of 
civic duty and civic responsibility. They 
must be awakened to the importance of the 
fight for honesty and decency—both in and 
out of government, 
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Unless the moral forces of our communi- 
ties arouse themselves to drive out racketeers 
and grafters, wherever they exist, there can 
be no hope of honest, decent government. 

We cannot have good government unless 
we elect to public office courageous men of 
outstanding ability, upright character, and 
unquestioned integrity. 

We must drive out of office those politi- 
cians whose objective is personal gain and 
personal power, not public service. 

Victory over the racketeers and grafters 
can be won only if every right-thinking, law- 
abiding citizen takes an interes. in govern- 
ment. 

Men and women of the church should take 
an intelligent and militant part in politics, 
because clean, honest politics is the founda- 
tion of gocd government. 

And good government, in our Republic, is 
the greatest safeguard of individual freedom, 
including the most precious of all—freedom 
of religion. 

To hold the line in America we must have 
a strong, courageous, self-reliant, God-fearing 
people. We must have a strong, militant 
church and a strong, solvent Government. 
We must have a total mobilization of all the 
moral forces. Our churches must be the 
armories of trained battalions of men and 
women working for God and country. 

The battalions must be formed into armies 
under courageous and righteous leadership. 
With flags flying, they must march forward 
to fight the evils which have brought us to 
a time of national peril. 

We must keep in mind always the historic 
mission of the United States—to lead the 
world in progress for justice, freedom, and 
peace. 

Even at this critical time in world affairs 
we must not yield to the belief that war is 
inevitable. 

We must never abandon nope that we can 
live in peace, as ordained by the Creator of 
the Universe. 

Let the Voice of America resound through- 
out the world with a message of peace and 
gocd will. 

Let us tell the glories of the American way 
of life. Let us make known to people every- 
where that our plan means freedom of the 
individual—that it gives more of the good 
things of life to more people than any other 
system the world has ever known. 

But first—and most important—let us put 
our own house in order. 

Let us so live that we can be an example 
of religion, patriotism, and high moral 
standards. 

The crying need of the hour is for a great 
spiritual rearmament, not only in America 
but all over the world. 

Not until this is accomplished can we beat 
our swords into plowshares and live at 
peace, secure in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 


Propaganda Is Costly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Propaganda Is Costly,” pub- 
lished in the Shenandoah (Pa.) Evening 
Herald of March 10, 1951. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

PROPAGANDA Is CosTLY 


Washington is the center of the huge 
Government propaganda machine which 
provides an estimated 45,000 Federal em- 
ployees with full-time work to dispense in- 
formation, publicity and out-and-out prop- 
aganda. This figure, by the way, was sup- 
plied by the Budget Bureau on congressional 
demand 2 years ago. It has hardly decreased 
since 1979. 

Paul R. Leach, chief of the Washington 
Bureau, Detroit Free Press, dug into this 
Federal press agent quagmire and found 
the State Department tops the list with 
nearly 6,000 assorted press agents here and 
abroad. Yes, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration is included in this bracket. 

The dough is pretty good—averaging from 
$3,000 to $10,300, with a few section chiefs 
drawing $15,000 per annum. (That’s better 
money than the rewrite battery is drawing 
on New York Local, AP.) 

Public Relations for the Department of 
Defense engages about 1,800 while the De- 
partment of Agriculture has a press agent 
payroll of 490, not including 300 more on 
research, writing, and editing publications. 

We could go on with a lot more figures, 
but, perhaps, the taxpaying public gets a 
vague idea that “thought control” is hardly 
peanuts. 

(Note to Herald news room gentry: What’s 
the matter with you fuys? Wanna’ be 
reporters all your lives? Why not make 
a try for “Director, Office of Information,” 
Department of (you-name-it, Pal) and get 
along in the world?) 


Secretary Acheson’s Letter to Marine 
Corporal Moulette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


‘fr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unan' mous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
editorial in regard to Secretary Acheson's 
letter to Marine Corporal Moulette, which 
appeared on Saturday, March 10, in the 
Charieston (W. Va.) Daily Mail. The 
Daily Mail is one of the leading Repub- 
lican newspapers in West Virginia. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The exchange of letters between Marine 
Corporal Moulette, his father, who is the 
assistant to the mayor of Camden, N. J., 
and Secretary of State Dean Acheson is a 
revealing and heart-warming correspond- 
ence which throws a good deal of light on 
the American temper. 

The corporal’s reaction to the Korean po- 
lice action, the great Guestions of national 
policy and the future of the United States 
is, we imagine, typical enough to be taken 
seriously. To him the war is, first of all, a 
great personal inconvenience, an interrup- 
tion in a planned and promising life. He 
has no personal enthusiasm for it, and he is 
resigned to fighting it “only because of the 
obligation we—the marines—have to each 
other.” 


His father is not unsympathetic, which 
becomes him, but he is concerned over a 
reaction which, if it is general, i; certainly 
going to make it difficult to implement na- 
tional policy where disagreement is poten- 
tially, at least, a form of divisior. 

Dean Acheson, in the summing up, deals 
admirably with both. His expressions of 
sympathy ring true. The corporal's ques- 
tions are, in fact, much like those which Mr. 
Acheson confronted with his own son in 
World War II. But there are other consid- 
erations beyond those which touch upon the 
individual, and Mr. Acheson states them 
well. “The liberty we enjoy is not won and 
preserved without unremitting effort, with- 
out sacrifice, without eternal vigilance.” 

This is one of the cliches of patriotic 
oratory. It is also one of the solemn truths 
of our national existence, It has been proved 
time and again that we cannot enjoy what 
someone else has wo. for us unless we are 
willing to keep up the installments. 

It may be, in this connection, that the 
Korean engagement is a tactical mistake, 
althouvth Mr. Acheson does not think so. 
But strategically it is a phase of the struggle 
which the United States must fight and must 
win. To dwell on the hardships which this 
may involve is natural, but Mr. Acheson is 
surely right when he says that “the great 
thing is not what happens to us but how 
we bear what happens to us.” 

To his great credit the corporal sees the 
Secretary's point and graciously acknowl- 
edges that he stands corrected, 


Happenings in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a broadcast 
by me entitled “Happenings in Washing- 
ton, Program No. 36.” 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON, ProcramM No. 36 


(By United States Senator Epwarp MartTIN, 
of Pennsylvania) 


This is Ep Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital, and bringing you the 
first in a new series of broadcasts on Hap- 
penings in Washington. 

When I inaugurated these talks in June 
of 1949, I stated that I hoped to bring you a 
better understanding of developments in 
your Government. 

I said I would endeavor to keep you ad- 
vised about legislation that is being con- 
sidered in Congress and how it would affect 
Pennsylvania. 

I now repeat and reemphasize that pledge. 

In the present critical situation it is a 
most important duty of good citizenship to 
be fully informed on the great problems of 
the day. 

It is equally important to study the pro- 
posals that are offered to meet those prob- 
lems in order to reach decisions that will 
best contribute to the preservation of free- 
dom and the American way of life. 

The grave problems now before Congress 
are your problems. They reach into your 
home and your job. They determine your 
standard of living, the purchasing power of 
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your earnings, and the future of your chil- 
dren. 

Under the American system of government 
the decisions that are reached must reflect 
the will of the people—expressed through 
their elected representatives in both Houses 
of Congress. 

Never in the history of the United States 
have we been called upon to make decisions 
as important as those now before the Eighty- 
second Congress. 

The problems arising out of international 
relations will decide whether we are to have 
war or peace. 

The course we take in domestic affairs 
will determine whether we are to preserve 
the American plan of individual freedom or 
whether we are to continue on the road to 
state socialism. 

In the brief time at my disposal I want 
to outline some of the problems now before 
Congress. 

I am sure that nearly every American will 
agree that we must keep our country strong. 

We must have military strength, financial 
strength, industrial strength, and spiritual 
strength if we are to have leadership for 
peace in the world. 

Upon that objective we all agree—but there 
are many divergent opinions as to how we are 
to reach that goal. 

In recent months there has been a great 
debate on whether we should send American 
combat divisions to Europe at this time. 

There has been a great deal of discussion as 
to whether the President has the power to 
order troops overseas without first consult- 
ing Congress. 

I believe that even if the President has 
that power he should seek the advice of 
Congress—because the Members of Congress 
are the direct representatives of the people— 
and the people are still the Government of 
these United States. 

Another important decision that Congress 
must make has to do with the proposal to 
drop the selective-service age limit to 18 and 
the establishment of universal military train- 
ing. 

I believe that no boy should be sent into 
combat without at least 1 year of intensive 
training. 

For many years I have advocated universal 
military training as the best system by which 
every young man can and should be prepared 
to serve his country in time of crisis. 

These military questions are part of build- 
ing our defense against danger from abroad. 

But military strength is only a part of our 
defense. To safeguard freedom of the indi- 
vidual we must maintain the economic and 
financial strength of our country. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate, of 
which I am a member, is now holding hear- 
ings on the Reciprocal Trade Act. The ques- 
tion before us is whether this act should be 
extended, and if so, should it be amended 
to provide protection for the American work- 
er against the influx of goods produced in 
low wage foreign countries. 

I have alined myself with those who be- 
lieve that drastic changes should be made 
in the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. 

I believe it should be amended so as to 
protect the jobs of our workers against unfair 
competition fostered by the Truman ad- 
ministration and the State Department, 

Recently there was submitted to Congress a 
list of 50 different industries which have been 
injured or seriously threatened in the normal 
economic times prior to the outbreak of war 
in Korea, 

I have mentioned only a few of the grave 
problems with which Congress is struggling. 

But the most dangerous threat to Ameri- 
can safety and security is the continued reck- 
less disregard for the financial stability of 
our country, 

In these days of peril we sometimes for- 
get that we are now saddled with a national 
debt in excess of $260,000,000,000. 
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The worst evils that strike at the founda- 
tion of our liberties are public debt, exces- 
sive taxation, deficit financing and extrava- 
gant spending by all levels of Government. 

We can win against foreign enemies and 
can still be destroyed as a free nation by un- 
sound fiscal policies which must result in 
financial collapse and national bankruptcy. 
The inevitable consequence is the loss of all 
freedom under socialistic dictatorship. 

You may recall that the President, in his 
state of the Union message, said: 

“The Government must practice rigid 
economy in its nondefense activities. Many 
of the things we would normally do must 
be curtailed or postponed.” 

The statement was cheered in Congress. 
It raised the hopes of the American people. 
‘It gave the impression that in the trying 
days ahead the Truman administration was 
committed to economy in nondefense ex- 
penditures. 

But it took only a single week for this 
pledge to vanish in thin air. When the 
President submitted his budget for the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1, 1951, it called for 
the spending of $%71,500,000,000. It pro- 
vided for revenues of $55,000,000,000, leav- 
ing a deficit of sixteen and a half billion to 
be made up by additional taxation. 

Instead of calling for “rigid economy in 
nondefense activities,” the budget proposed 
the highest nondefense spending in our Na- 
tion’s history, an increase of $6,000,000,000 
over this year’s figure. 

Members of Congress and the American 
people were shocked at this utter disregard 
by the President of his economy pledge. 

That stalwart Democrat, Senator Harry 
Byrp, of Virginia, called the budget mes- 
sage “the very height of fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity.” 

But Mr. Truman dared Congress to cut a 
single dollar from his spending requests. 

He said, and I quote, “The requirements 
of national security are reflected in every 
major function of the budget.” 

When we examine some of the major func- 
tions that he advocated, we find the same 
old socialistic proposals that have been re- 
jected by one Congress after another. 

Formerly they were pushed as part of a so- 
called social-welfare program. Now they are 
put forward in the guise of measures neces- 
sary for national defense. 

Included are the Brannan plan, to regi- 
ment agriculture at a cost of billions of dol- 
lars to the taxpayers, the vicious scheme 
to socialize the practice of medicine, the 
dangerous proposal to place education under 
Federal regulation, and other socialistic 
schemes. 

Now the President talks about a balanced 
budget, and he has asked for $16,000,000,000 
in new or increased taxes. He has recom- 
mended to Congress additional tax proposals 
that would raise $10,000,000,000 and has said 
he would make further proposals for another 
$6,000,000,000. 

I have always been a strong advocate of a 
balanced budget. I believe that we should 
pay the cost of building our defense on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. But I want to make it 
clear, however, that I do not propose to sup- 
port revenue measures that would add $16,- 
000,000,000 to the backbreaking burden now 
carried by the American taxpayer. 

I am convinced that somewhere between 
$6,000,000,000 and §$9,000,000,000 can be 
chopped out of Mr. Truman’s $71,500,000,000 
budget. I do not propose to load new taxes 
on the taxpayers of the United States to pay 
for the Brannan plan, socialized medicine, so- 
cialized education, and the other socialistic 
programs in the budget. 

I refused to do it in peacetime. I cere 
tainly will not do it at a time when every 
possible dollar must be dedicated to the de- 
fense of the Republic. 

I am convinced that every department of 
Government could reduce its spending by 


20 percent without sacrifice of efficiency and 
without curtailing any essential service. 

Let me cite one example of what can be 
done where there is the will to economize. 

The Honorable Lindsay C. Warren, the 
Comptroller General of the United States, is 
the directing head of the General Accounting 
Office. He is appointed by Congress, not the 
President, for a 15-year term and cannot be 
reappointed. 

In April 1946 that agency reached a peak 
of 14,904 employees. This figure was steadily 
reduced until it was down to 7,063 at the 
beginning of 1951. That was a reu cticn of 
7,841 persons, representing an annual payroll 
reduction of $31,377,560. 

In other words, Mr. Warren is operating 
the General Accounting Office with less than 
half the people he had in 1946 and it is 
operating in 1951 with greater efficiency than 
ever before. 

In the same period every department and 
agency under the President was growing, 
expanding and bursting at the seams. For 
some time the number of Federal employees 
has been increasing at the rate of 1,000 a 
day. 

Let me tell you, my fellow Pennsylvanians, 
that a strong, solvent, economically sound 
America must be our first line of defense 
against Communist aggression. It is the 
only way we can stop the drift toward a 
sccialistic state. 

Therefore I shall battle against every 
scheme for needless spending that would 
increase the tax burden upon the wage 
earner and upon productive industry. 

With the spirit of American patriotism as 
our guide, each of us, as individuals, can 
help strengthen the defense of our country. 

The troubled times ahead call for work and 
sacrifice. 

Every American must be prepared to do 
his share. 

This is Ep Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. The next talk in this 
series will be given 2 weeks from today. 
Thank you so much for your attention. 





The New Alger Hiss Line 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
conviction of Alger Hiss has been con- 
firmed by our highest court through 
refusal to review his case. 

This brings to a close not only a bril- 
liant and potentially promising career, 
but also one of the most sordid chapters 
in the history of the administration 
which controls the executive branch of 
the Government. The recent attempt to 
escape responsibility will fool no one. In 
the beginning, the apologists for the ad- 
ministration defended their erstwhile 
idol by claiming that he was being picked 
on and vilified for political hysterical 
reasons and that a trial would surely 
result in his vindication. 

After a jury had unanimously found 
him guilty following an eminently fair 
second trial, the official line changed to 
the effect that he was shielding his wife 
or someone else in a commendable spirit 
of chivalry or martyrdom. It was the 
story heard on all sides among his ad- 


~ 
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mirers and many of his former associ- 
ates in Government. 

Now a new administration apologia 
appears in the current issue of Harper's 
magazine, where the author alleges that 
Mr. Hiss “‘was never an important figure 
in the State Department.” This newly 
concocted fantasy is effectively answered 
in two editorials in the Washington 
Times-Herald, which, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, are included below. 
The factual data furnished by former 
Ambassador Arthur Bliss Lane must be 
accepted, unless refuted by equally pow- 
erful evidence: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald] 
THE UNIMPORTANCE OF ALGER HIss 


In a magazine article in defense of Sec- 
retary of State Acheson, Mr. Elmer Davis, 
the news analyst and wartime director of 
the OWI, attempts to slough off Alger Hiss 
in a way that could surprise no one more 
than Hiss himself. 

The article, The Crusade Against Ache- 
son, appears in the March 1951 issue of 
Harper’s magazine, and contains thé bit 
of beautiful letters: 

“Let it be noted, by the way, that Hiss 
was never an important figure in the State 
Department. He was a rising young man, a 
useful technician; but that he ever made 
policy, at Yalta or anywhere else, is pure 
(or rather impure) myth.” 

We take this to be the new line on Hiss 
soon to be adopted by administration apolo- 
gists everywhere. The old line, of course, was 
that poor Hiss was but a “red herring” victim 
of some nasty Republican politicians play- 
ing nasty politics. This won't do any longer, 
now that Hiss has been convicted, and so 
we are told that he wasn’t really an impor- 
tant fellow to begin with, and let’s not fuss 
about him. 

An unimportant fellow, this Hiss? Well, 
suppose we go back to August 5, 1948, and 
see what Hiss himself, testifying before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
had to say on this point. We give here 
some key questions and answers as they 
appear in the official record of that hearing: 

“Mr. Munor. Did you participate in the 
Yalta Conference? 

“Mr. Hiss. I did, Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr. Munot. Did you draft or participate 
in the drafting of parts of the Yalta agree- 
ment? 

“Mr. Hiss. I think it is accurate and not 
an immodest statement to say that I did to 
some extent, yes.” 

Is this a mere technician speaking? Mr. 
Davis would have us think so. 

A bit later in the hearing, Mr. Munor 
asked Hiss if he had participated in drawing 
up the veto provisions that later were to ap- 
pear in the United Nations charter. This 
colloquy developed: 

“Mr. Munpt. What I was trying to get to is 
whether you participated in the creation of 
the draft. 

“Mr. Hiss. I did participate in the crea- 
tion of the draft that was sent by President 
Roosevelt to Churchill and Stalin, which was 
the draft actually adopted at Yalta and ac- 
tually adopted at San Francisco. 

“Mr. Munot. Did you lend your influence 
in the direction of having the veto provision 
included in that draft? 

“Mr. Hiss. I did. That was practically the 
unanimous position of the American Govern- 
ment, I might add.” 

Such was the vein in which this allegedly 
unimportant flunkey testified. That a par- 
ticular decision may have been taken in the 
face of his opposition, or that he may not 
have been consulted in some matters, is quite 
beside the point. The fact remains that he 
was there, on the scene of big decisions, 
participating in them in a major capacity 
and lending his influence as he saw fit. 
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Later that August of 1948, in a letter to 
the House committee, Hiss named all sorts 
of VIP’s as his former associates and 
superiors and declared, in part: 

“This charge (i. e., that Hiss was or had 
been a Communist) goes beyond the per- 
sonal. Attempts will be made to use it, and 
the resulting publicity, to discredit recent 
great achievements of this country in which 
I was privileged to participate. * * * 

“As an Official of the Department of State, 
I was appointed secretary general, the top 
administrative officer, of the peace-building 
international assembly that created the 
United Nations.” 

Does that indicate merely “a rising young 
man, a useful technician?” 

That same August, Adolph A. Berle, Jr., 
former Assistant Secretary of State, set for 
the House committee the first time “when 
Hiss would have been in a position to do 
anything effectively’—when Acheson became 
Assistant Secretary and Hiss his executive 
assistant. 

Mr. Berle also told how, in the fall of 1944, 
there was a difference of opinion in the State 
Department: 

“I felt that the Russians were not going 
to be sympathetic and cooperative. * * * 
I was pressing for a pretty clean-cut show- 
down then. * * * The opposite group in 
the State Department was largely the men— 
Mr. Acheson’s group, of course, with Mr, 
Hiss as his principal assistant in the mat- 
ter.” 

The unimportant Alger Hiss, is it? You 
be the judge. We add only the postscript 
of Mr. Berle: “I got trimmed in that fight, 
and, as a result, went to Brazil, and that 
ended my diplomatic career.” 


—_—- 


[From the Washington Times-Herald] 
Speak Up, GENTLEMEN 


We have here a challenge to former officials 
of the State department, to come forward 
and tell the truth about Alger Hiss. The 
challenge is put by one of their own, Arthur 
Bliss Lane, a distinguished career diplomat 
with an unblemished record of public service. 

Mr. Lane has issued his challenge in the 
form of a letter to the Times-Herald, just 
as the Supreme Court thumbs Hiss up the 
river for as light a term in prison as any 
traitor ever got. 

The Supreme Court decision leaves Hiss 
no way out, unless Truman has the brass to 
grant him an Executive pardon. That is 
possible, of course. Truman has pardoned 
plenty of other criminals with less claim 
on the administration’s own peculiar brand 
of loyalty. 

The other criminals merely gave the ad- 
ministration its gangster friends, gangster 
money and gangster political support. Hiss, 
the spy for Russia, gave the whole New Deal 
the cover post of moral and intellectual 
snob appeal and so worked in powerful ways 
in the highest circles of American ignorance, 
He helped bend the minds of college profes- 
sors who helped bend the minds of a genera- 
tion's students, voters, soldiers and wives. 

Now he is safely behind the bars. But yet 
it remains an obligation for all honest men 
who know what he has done to put the 
facts on record. 

Mr. Lane's challenge reads as follows: 

“I have read your splendid editorial of to- 
day |Times-Herald, Sunday, March 11] ree 
futing the contention of Mr. Elmer Davis, 
former head of the Office of War Information, 
that Alger Hiss was an unimportant per- 
sonage in the Department of State. 

“The Hiss case, with its terrifying inter- 
national implications, is so serious that, 
without regard to the legal and judicial con- 
siderations, all those who had contact offi- 
cially or privately with Hiss should make 
a@ public record of their recollection so that 
the American people may determine whether 





he was or was not an important cog in the 
formation of our foreign policy culminating 
in the Tehran, Yalta, Potsdam, and Korean 
disasters. 

“Shortly after my arrival in Washington in 
October 1944, en route to my post as Ambas- 
sador to the Polish Government in London 
(later I was appointed to the Government in 
Warsaw) I was invited by the then Assistant 
Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle, Jr., to at- 
tend the biweekly meetings of the policy 
committee of the Department of State. 

“This was during the period of the serious 
illness of Secretary Hull. The meetings were 
presided over by the then Under Secretary 
of State, Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., and 
the meetings were discontinued when Mr. 
Stettinius was appointed Secretary of State 
in the latter part of 1944. 

“At these meetings Hiss generally sat on 
the left hand of Mr. Stettinius and it was 
to him, as well as to Mr. Leo Pasvolsky (whose 
reliabilit. is without a blemish) that Mr. 
Stettinius requested advice in front of the 
rest of the gathering on such matters as the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference and the future 
organization of the United Nations. 

“I would suggest for the sake of accuracy 
that other former State Department officials 
should also testify through your columns as 
to whether Hiss played an important or un- 
important part in the making of decisions 
of major policy. 

“The meetings which I attended at the in- 
vitation of Mr. Berle were also attended by 
15 or 20 other State Department officials, 
several of whom were, like myself, astounded 
at the apparent influence which this at that 
time relatively unknown official was exer- 
cising on matters of the greatest interna- 
tional importance. 

“It is evident from his having been one of 
the insiders at Yalta and by his appointment 
as Secretary-General of the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco in April 1945 
that Hiss was more than a figurehead during 
that crucial year. 

“By the way, was it not the Office of War 
Information that broadcast to the world that 
the Germans, not the Russians, were respon- 
sible for the murder of 4,000 Polish officers 
whose bodies were found in the mass grave 
at Katyn, near Smolensk, in 1943? 

“We know now from medical and diplo- 
matic evidence that the Soviet Government 
wa. responsible for this atrocious crime, yet 
Mr. Elmer Davis’ OWI tried to make the world 
swallow the Soviet propaganda. 

“Yours very truly, 
“ARTHUR BiIss LANE.” 


There it is, gentlemen. You have heard 
from one of your own and one you can't 
shrug off. Speak right up. Just address 
your revelations to “Voice of the People, 
Times-Herald, 1317 H Street NW., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C.” 

Stick to the facts, leave off the rhetoric and 
keep it clean, otherwise call it as you see it. 
Who'll be the first? 





Disorders in Barcelona, Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Constantine Brown relating to dis- 
turbances in Barcelona, Spain, published 
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in the Washington Evening Star of 
March 13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Bap NEWS FOR THE MILITARY—INDUSTRIAL 
DISORDERS IN SPAIN COULD HINDER PLANS OF 
EISENHOWER FOR EUROPEAN DEFENSE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Disturbances are reported to have broken 
out in Barcelona, Spain's most important in- 
dustrial city. 

A strike followed by street riots in that 
second largest city of Spain were caused by 
the increasing cost of living and the prospect 
that about 650,000 persons, most of them em- 
ployed in cotton mills, will become unem- 
ployed in the next few weeks because of the 
lack of cotton. 

While this may be pleasing news for those 
who oppose the Franco regime, it is highly 
unwelcome news for General Eisenhower and 
all other military planners among the At- 
lantic pact nations. Spain is not a member 
of that organization and is not likely to be 
accepted, for political reasons, by western 
European nations. 

But from the military strategic point of 
view that country is regarded as one of the 
highly important assets in the general de- 
fense plan for Europe. And the military 
planners know that a country which is not 
healthy economically is unlikely to be of real 
assistance in the event of a general conflict 
with the Russians and their satellites. 

This was one of the reasons for building 
up the free nations economically and also the 
reason why this country has come to Marshal 
Tito’s assistance in recent months by provid- 
ing him with millions of dollars for food 
when the Yugoslav crops failed. 

Because it was evident that a serious crisis 
may break out in Spain, Congress last sum- 
mer approved a loan of $65,000,000 to Spain 
through the Export-Import Bank. This legis- 
lation did not please the White House and 
the State Department. President Truman 
approved it only reluctantly and said so pub- 
licly. 

Taking the cue, apparently from the feel- 
ings which prevailed among the Executive 
branch’s policy-makers, the Export-Import 
Bank was slow in granting the sums ap- 
proved by Congress. Of the $65,000,000 only 
$12,500,000 has been approved so far. 

Because of crop failures during the last 3 
years, Spain is in great need of food grains. 
Yet the Export-Import Bank did not provide 
any portion of the loan to be used for the 
purchase of wheat or corn in this country. 

There is a surplus of wheat in the United 
States. The administration is anxious for 
Congress to approve a gift of 2,000,000 tons 
of food grains to India. Administration 
spokesmen argue that in spite of the Indian 
Government's hostile attitude in the United 
Nations, political considerations must not 
be permitted to affect humanitarian actions. 
But it appears to average observers that in 
applying this golden rule, what is sauce for 
the goose is not sauce for the gander, 

While we do not permit politics to influ- 
ence our help to Communist Yugoslavia or 
to pro-Red-China-India, we draw the line 
when Franco’s Spain is concerned. 

Because of an alleged expected shortage 
of cotton, the Agriculture Department has 
established quotas for the export of that 
commodity. These quotas have a political 
tinge. By using the figures for the last 3 
years in the establishment of these quotas 
India can purchase much larger quantities 
of cotton than can Spain. 

The reason is believed to be that prior to 
1947 India got the bulk of her cotton from 
Pakistan. It was only after its political 


quarrel with that sister republic that the 
New Delhi government started buying cotton 
in this country, 
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During that period Spain has been able 
to buy little in the United States because 
of the dollar shortage. Spain’s quotas for 
the 1950-51 period was set at only 51,000 
bales. It happens that Spain used to be 
one of this country’s best cotton markets. 
Her mills are <ooled for the American type 
and not for long-staple Egyptian cotton. 

When the Export-Import Bank was di- 
rected by law to extend Spain credits for 
$65,000,000, the Spanish Government hoped 
that it could purchase the needed cotton in 
this country. Now it has discovered that 
money for such a purpose is not available 
and at the same time it is faced with a quota 
established by the Agriculture Department 
limiting its imports drastically. 


Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Address 
by Hon. John L. McClellan, of 
Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp a very 
able address delivered by the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.t- 
LAN] on the occasion of the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner in Richmond, Va., 


March 9, 1951. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AppREss OF SENATOR JOHN L. MCCLELLAN aT 
THE JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day DINNER, RICH- 
MOND, VA., MaRcH 9, 19-1 


Mr. Chairman, distinguist ed guests, fellow 
Democrats, and citizens of Virginia, the 
holding of Jefferson-Jackson Day dinners 
is now a long-established, popular custom of 
the Democratic Party. The original was held 
in Washington, D. C., in 1830. It was given 
in memory of Thomas Jefferson, and its guest 
of honor was President Jackson. Although 
on that occasion President Jackson gave his 
solemn and now famous toast, “Our Federal 
Union, it must be preserved,” today these 
dinners are regarded as strictly partisan in 
character. They might well be characterized 
as an annual one-night political revival. 
They cerve to revive our enthusiasm, to stim- 
ulate greater interest and activity, and to en- 
list support calculs.ted to insure success of 
the part” in coming campaigns. 

On these occasions it is both appropriat 
and generally expected that the remarks of 
the speakers shall be directed largely to 
extolling virtues of the Democratic Party and 
its leaders, both present and past, and to 
condemning and damning the opposition 
party. While taking some advantage of the 
opportunity for that purpose, out of defer- 
ence to what I conceive to be of equal or 
greater importance, and in the spirit of the 
famous toast of President Jackson, I should 
like also to refer to some of our problems 
that, in my judgment, lergely transcend par- 
tisan considerations. 

The grave dangers that now threaten our 
destruction do not permit the indulgence 
of politics as usual, anymore than does the 
mobilization of our military strength and 
the resulting strain on our economy per- 
mit of business e7 usual. The challenge we 
face seems to me to Le of such magnitude 


that it can only be met and repelled by the 
strong resolve, sacrificial courage, and forti- 
tude of a united people. 

In the difficult days ahead, I am persuaded 
that we can reach greater heights of pa- 
triotism if we will place the stronger em- 
phasis en achieving that unity and on de- 
votion and service to our country, rather 
than on gaining the temporary political suc- 
cess of any person or any party. The polit- 
ical party that will exercise the wisdom and 
courage to adopt and present the highest 
standard of policies and pr‘nciples in its 
platform, in my judgment, will not only 
meet with popular acclaim and be most like- 
ly to succeed in coming elections, but it will 
be the party best prepared and most com- 
petent to guide our Nation through the 
perilous vicissitudes that now so seriously 
endanger our priceless heritage of freedom. 
I want ycur party and mine, the Democratic 
Party, to measur« up to its opportunities and 
to those responsibilities of leadership and 
statesmanship that the exigencies of the 
present crisis demand. 

T am not implying that party affiliations 
or considerations should be unduly mini- 
mized or wholly disregarded. Surely party 
politics has a proper place in our scheme of 
government. Our traditional two-party sys- 
tem has for a century and a half contributed 
mightily to the success anc strength of our 
democracy. It has provided a wholesome 
anc. an effective cneck and balance and the 
means by which the will of the majority is 
determined and is made to prevail. Our 
two-party system ~enerally affords the full- 
est opportunity for presenting the issues on 
which the people in the exercise of their 
franchise register a decision and impress 
their will upon the Government, and upon 
their servants whom they choose and entrust 
with the responsibilities of public office. 

We desire not to abandon this system but 
rather to strengthen and improve it so that 
public and political issues may be more 
clearly defined, ard more intelligently un- 
derstood by the people when they make their 
decision in the marking of their ballots ou 
election day. 

It was that great and immortal Virginian, 
one whom we revere and honor tonight, 
who 150 years ago so ably formulated and 
promulgated the philosophy of government 
upon which the Democratic Party was 
founded. The great ideals .nd principles 
which Thomas Jefferson profoundly es- 
poused, and which for the most part have 
influenced and guided the deliberations and 
policies of the Democratic Party since its 
existence, have been a source of constant 
inspiration to me throughout my public l*<e, 
just a3 they have claimed and sustaired the 
hope and faith of the American people in our 
free and democratic ‘nstitutions and in the 
true concepts of justice and equality under 
the lav. 

The superb quality of leadership and 
statesmanship our party hrs often provided 
are in a large measure responsible for the 
great economic growth and power our Nation 
has achieved and for the unequaled and un- 
excelled happiness and prosperity that our 
people have enjoyed. To perpetuate these 
ideals and to preserve their benefits and 
b.essings to posterity is the highest aim to 
which the Democratic Party can aspire, and 
is the most sacred and inescapable duty and 
obligation it has assumed. 

First of all, you and I are Americans. Our 
beloved country and its welfare is our first 
concern. Secondly, we are partisan and 
Democret3 in our politics. I am by heritage, 
by training, and above all by conscience and 
choice a Democrat. I yield to no one in my 
loyalty and devotion to the principles of the 
real Democratic Party. I have never, how- 
ever, boasted of being a “yellow-dog Demo- 
crat.” Such an aphorism has never appealed 
to me. I like neither the description nor 
the implication that he who professes to be 
such is willing to swallow or support any 
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proposal, plank, or platform, however re- 
pugnant to his conscience it may be so long 
a; it bears a “Democrat” labe:. 

If in modern times some descriptive or 
identifying term must be used to emphasize 
the different kinds of Democrats—such as 
“New Dealer,” “Fair Dealer,” or some other— 
then I prefer to be known and accepted as 
a Jeffersonian Demociat—a southern Demo- 
crat, if you please. I regard those as hcnor- 
able distinctions, for it is traditionally char- 
acteristic of Jeffersonian-southern Demo- 
crats to stand firmly for the basic and funJa- 
mental principles of liberty. In times of 
great stress and under oft-repeated pressure, 
Jeffersonian-southern Democrats in the 
National Congress have been unwilling .o 
abandon those principles or to barter them 
away for temporary political expediency or 
in exchange for political patronage and 
favors. 

I have not and you perhaps have not 
agreed with all that is contained in recent 
Democratic national platforms, or with some 
legislative proposals of the present adminis- 
tration. However, in disagreeing with and 
opposing some provisions in the national 
platform and some legislation sponsored by 
the administration, we have not sought nor 
have we attempted to find sanctuary for our 
opposition in the philosophy of the Republi- 
can Party. 

On most of the issues that are highly con- 
troversial among Democrats, we find that a 
large segment of the Republican Party and 
its leaders have simply adopted a “me- 
tooism” attitude. In many instances, both 
the Republican Party and its leaders strongly 
advocate the same proposals to which we Jef- 
fersonian Democrats so vigorously object. 
This “me-tooism” attitude is possibly the 
outstanding weakness today in the Republi- 
can Party. Its lack of courage and willing- 
ness to accept issues, and its failure to chal- 
lenge unwise and unsound proposals and to 
vigorously champion the opposition view- 
point have caused such serious impairment 
of its vitality that today it borders on bank- 
ruptcy in both ideals and leadership. As a 
result, many American citizens who are 
largely independent in their poiitical think- 
ing and voting have practically abandoned 
all hope of any improvement or prospect for 
better government under a Republican 
administration. 

Such losses as we have sustained and such 
gains as Republicans have made in recent 
campaigns are attributable primarily to ob- 
jectionable policies and programs with which 
our own party is burdened, rather than to 
the faith and confidence of the people in 
the Republican Party. In recent years the 
Republican Party has weaseled and vacillated 
so much and “me-too’d” so many things that 
the people have been unwilling to look to it 
and to trust it to bring about the progress 
and reforms in Government that are desir- 
able and needed. 

It is not my purpose to cast unwarranted 
aspersions upon the opposition party. I 
want always to be charitable and temperate, 
but in any just and fair comparison of the 
two major parties, the Republican Party in- 
variably suffers and is foUnd wanting. 
Therefore, I wish to make it plain that while 
disagreeing with some parts of the Demo- 
cratic platform and while cpposing some 
legislative recommendations of the President, 
I intend to lend neither encouragement nor 
comfort to the Republican Party, for I have 
neither interest in nor desire for its success. 

However, there are some good Republicans. 
There are those in the Congress and in the 
Senate of the United States who sometimes 
rise above party to principle and vote with 
us southern Democrats. When they do that, 
they usually attain their highest mark of 
statesmanship. With their assistance and 
support, we are often able to defeat un- 
wholesome legislative proposals, and like- 
wise to prevent some misguided leaders of 
the Demccratic Party and the Concrecs from 
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committing tragic errors by the enactment 
of laws that would be destructive of our lib- 
erties and detrimental to the welfare of our 
people. 

The Democratic Party is now in power. 
For the next 2 years at least it is entrusted 
with the stewardship of national affairs. Its 
task is difficult. Its responsibilities are 
heavy and grave indeed. Possibly there was 
never a similar period of time in our history 
that was fraught with greater dangers than 
those now confronting us and which are 
indicated in the immediate future. 

We are living in a dangerous world—in a 
time of wars and rumors of war. Free peo- 
ples everywhere are gripped with fear and 
anxiety lest there now be a third world 
war in the making. Freedom and democracy 
are being attacked on all fronts by an 
atheistic ideology of communism under the 
rule of totalitarian aggressors. Obviously 
they seek not the establishment of peace or 
good will among men. They are bent upon 
destruction and conquest. There is every 
indication that these abominable forces of 
evil will resort to any means or measures to 
achieve their goal, including the instigation 
of another world war if and when they be- 
come convinced they can win. That hore 
rible prospect is neither mythical nor imagi- 
nary. Our very existence is challenged. The 
whole free world is imperiled by this mon- 
ster that seeks to devour the liberties and 
freedoms of mankind. That is the danger 
we face from without. That danger com- 
pels us to rearm and get prepared for any 
eventuality. 

We face other dangers from within. The 
burden of unprecedented expenditures for 
rearmament will place a strain upon our 
economy that could well jeopardize if not 
shatter its very foundations if we neglect or 
fail to promptly invoke the most rigid econ. 
omy and pursue sound fiscal policies in the 
expenditures of the Federal Government, 
Strong inflationary trends are present every- 
where. Unfortunately spending “as usual” 
seems to be still in order in many quarters, 
Higher taxes are inevitable. A pay-as-you- 
go policy cannot and will not succeed unless 
the Federal Government as such makes sacri- 
fices in spending comparable to those it 
calls upon the people to make in their way 
of living. 

A wrecked economy and national insole 
vency resulting from devastating inflation 
and unbearable indebtedness are the dangers 
we face from within, If such occurs, our 
liberties would be greatly impaired and our 
military fortress so dangerously weakened 
that it would be vulnerable to any mighty 
assault that might be made against it. If 
We are to stay strong, a sound economic and 
fiscal position must be maintained. Federal 
spending for normal services and functions 
must be materially curtailed. Every budget- 
ary item that is not a fixed cost of Govern- 
ment should be reduced to the essential 
minimum. Expenditures for national de- 
fense should also be carefully scrutinized 
to prevent waste and extravagance. All pro. 
posed expenditures that are unnecessary to 
the indispensable functions of Government 
and that are not absolutely necessary for 
our mobilization and war effort must be 
rejected. 

The President's budget should no longer be 
regarded as sacrosanct. Congress should— 
and I believe Congress will—accept the 
challenge of the President and reduce it. 
Budget requests to initiate and provide 
for the iniquitous FEPC, for the infamous 
so-called Brannan plan, and for the social- 
istic national compulsory health insurance, 
and other such schemes should be denied, 
They will be denied. I mention those three 
specifically only as samples and illustrations, 
They clearly indicate an attempt on the part 
of the administration to take advantage of 
the war emergency to impose these unpopu- 
lar and undesired proposals and programs 
on the American people against their will. 


These items shall not pass. It is along these 
lines that I have disagreed with party leader. 
ship. 

Associated with such proposals is another 
danger to America, as I see it. During the 
past two decades the false philosophy that 
Government should provide for and insure 
the economic security of every citizen has 
gained dangerous headway in our Nation. 
Both major parties must share the blame for 
having indoctrinated many of our people 
with the illusion that the Federal Govern- 
ment has and must exercise a paternalistic 
responsibility and attitude toward the indi- 
vidual economic needs of every citizen. Our 
Government was not founded on such prin- 
ciples. The cry that was heralded through- 
out the land in 1776 was the cry for “liberty.” 
When your own Patrick Henry exclaimed, 
“Give me liberty or give me death,” his 
words, their spirit, and their meaning, were 
heard and understood around the world. 
Our founding fathers undertook to and did 
establish a Government that would insure 
freedom of the individual, and not a Govern- 
ment that guaranteed their economic se- 
curity. In the past few years both major 
political parties, motivated no doubt by po- 
litical expediency, have sought to entice 
voters by emphasizing the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to provide economic 
security for every citizen. The modern cry 
of our day too often is, “Give me security,” 
without due regard for freedom. 

More than 50 years ago when threats of 
socialism were limited and weak and before 
paternalism had become entrenched in the 
National Government as it is today, another 
great American and a great leader of our 
party, Grover Cleveland, wisely counseled in 
these words: 

“The lessons of paternalism ought to be 
unlearned, and the better lesson taught that 
while the people should patriotically and 
cheerfully support their Government, its 
functions do not include the support of the 
people.” 

Thomas Jefferson foresaw that this danger 
would arise and warned the Democratic Party 
and the American people against it when he 
said: 

“I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared. To pre- 
serve our independence we must not let our 
rulers load us with perpetual debt. We must 
make our choice between economy and lib- 
erty or profusion and servitude. If we run 
into such debts, we must be taxed in our 
meat and drink, in our necessities and in our 
comforts, in our labors and in our amuse- 
ments.” 

And then he gave this warning: 

“If we prevent the Government from wast- 
ing the labors of the people under the pre- 
tense of caring for them, they will be happy.” 

These modern schemes, such as the FEPC, 
the Brannan farm plan, and the proposal 
for national compulsory health insurance, all 
come within the category of the Federal 
Government wasting the labors of the people 
under the pretense of caring for them. 

I strongly urge that our party abandon 
and repudiate these obnoxious proposals. 
We are already loaded with an astronomical 
perpetual debt. We are already taxed in our 
meat and drink, in our necessities and in 
our comforts, in our labors and in our amuse- 
ments. Higher and higher taxes are de- 
manded and needed. We are told we must 
tax “until it hurts.” If the leadership of 
our party insists that we do that, and if it 
is necessary that we do it, then it is the sol- 
emn duty and responsibility of our party 
and our leaders to see that the Federal Gov- 
ernment correspondingly economizes “until 
it hurts.” 

This crisis we are in requires and demands 
the most and best in statesmanship and not 
greater artifice and cunning in partisanship. 
I should like to see our party return to the 
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basic ideals and fundamental virtues that 
were so wisely proclaimed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. It should dare to put the interest and 
welfare of our Nation and the American peo~- 
ple above politics. It should champion 
economy and pursue sound fiscal policies 
rather than indulge in wasteful expenditures 
and extravagant promises of more paternal- 
ism in Government. 

These are some of the reforms that many 
of us are fighting for within the party. We 
are not fighting against the party, but fight- 
ing for it and for the survival of America. 
Sometimes we fight with our backs against 
the wall and under most unfavorable and 
adverse conditions. Our labors are not al- 
ways pleasant. The charge of disloyalty is 
often hurled at us. We who oppose paternal- 
istic and socialistic schemes and advocate 
economy and common sense in government 
are not the ones who are disloyal. We are 
those who are true and faithful to the party's 
original ideals and concepts. If any betrayal 
of party is involved in these issues and con- 
flicts, then the shoe is on the other foot. 

I have never assented to or accepted the 
test of party loyalty that some would attempt 
to impose. My concept of party loyalty does 
not require abject subservience to the whim 
or will of any temporary leader. Nor does it 
compel me to support platforms, planks, or 
legislative proposals that are repugnant to 
and violate the fundamental principles of 
our liberty. 

I am a Democrat. I want the Democratic 
Party to remain in power. I want it to re- 
tain and deserve the confidence and support 
of the American people. I want it to be 
worthy of that confidence and of victory in 
future elections. I want it to be the party 
best equipped in leadership, in policies, and 
ideals, and the party most capable and com- 
petent to guide our destinies and steer us 
through the storms and dangers of the pres- 
ent to a happy landing on the distant shores 
of peace. 

The party that will have the courage to be 
forthright and the wisdom to present a plat- 
form of principles and policies that are re- 
assuring to the American people, the party 
to which they can always come with confi- 
dent hope that under its leadership Amer- 
ica will survive and our liberties and democ- 
racy will be preserved—that is the party that 
will triumph tomorrow. 

The people today are considerably con- 
fused and greatly distressed. They are no 
longer complacent or indifferent. They are 
becoming militant and determined to have 
better government. They are looking for in- 
tegrity and character in party standards and 
leadership. Let us not be under any illusions 
regarding future party successes. They are 
not a certainty. We must earn and deserve 
victory if we are to remain in power. The 
people will change administrations if we 
trifle with their confidence. 

So, I want to see the Democratic Party 
clean up, straighten up, and measure up to 
its opportunities and responsibilities and be 
worthy of its founder, its traditions and the 
continued confidence and support of the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people, 





Senator McCarran 
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HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the REecorp an ar- 
ticle regarding the senior Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. McCarran] which ap- 
peared in the February 1951 issue of 
the American Foreign Service Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD, as follows: 

Senator Pat McCarran 
(By Joan David) 

“Anyone who enjoys work certainly can 
have a hell of a good time in this office” is 
the sign that greets the eye on entering the 
small suite occupied by Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran, of Nevada, and his staff on Capitol 
Hill. If anything, that sign is an under- 
statement. Hardest worker in the office is 
the Senator himself. As one staff member 
plaintively put it, “By working at top speed 
all day, you can be even with the Boss when 
you go home at night. But by the time he 
gets to his desk at eight the next morning, 
he’s way ahead of you. Not only does he 
take work home with him at night, but he 
starts in on it again when he wakes up in 
the morning, around 4 or 5 a. m.” 

McCarran is the first native-born Nevadan 
to be elected to the United States Senate. He 
was born in 1876 and he likes to think of 
his birthplace as “a century after the Decla- 
ration of Independence.” An only child, he 
worked summers during his high school and 
college years herding sheep, gradually ac- 
quiring a flock of his own. At the University 
of Nevada he attracted notice as a star de- 
bater and popularity as a star athlete. On 
the football team he first played left guard, 
then right tackle. He claims he’s “never 
been left of center since.” 

McCarran was 26 when he was elected to 
the Nevada State legislature. While there he 
introduced (in 1904) the first bill for an 
8-hour day. It was for the miners and smelt- 
ers of Nevada. There, too, he continued the 
reading of Blackstone he had started in his 
ranching days (the marks of the saddle 
thongs still show on the old volumes) and 
was admitted to the bar when his 3-year 
legislative term was up. Next he became a 
District Attorney of Nye County and was 
later elected Chief Justice of the Nevada 
Supreme Court. None of his decisions has 
been overruled. McCarran is very proud of 
the fact that the law firm he established 
soon after that judicial interlude still exists 
(McCarran and Wedge) although associates 
have changed and he does not actively prac- 
tice now. Nevada has no law school of its 
own and it has become traditional there 
now for promising young men who want to 
study Iaw to come to Washington. Mc- 
CarRaN gets them daytime jobs—there are 
always five or six of them on his own stafl— 
and they go to school at nights. Thirty- 
eight such proteges have now graduated and 
gone back home with the result that there 
are “city and district attorneys all over the 
State who are devoted to him.” 

IN POLITICS FOR 40 YEARS 

At 74, Pat McCarran has been in politics 
off and on for 40 years. He is now serving 
his fourth term in the Senate. Although a 
Democrat, the political position he can be 
said to have followed most consistently has 
been that of Nevada’s United States spokes- 
man. Nevada's welfare has even been in- 
corporated into some of the major foreign 
legislation he has sponsored. Both his pro- 
posed China Aid Act of a few years ago 
and more recently the Spanish Assistance 
Act contained provisions for loans of silver 
bullion to those two countries.. On non- 
Nevada issues, it’s not his party but his con- 
science, that is his guide. 


1 Aid to Spain as finally passed by Congress, 
McCarran’s fourth try on this pet project, 
was incorporated into ECA’s Marshall plan 
activities, 


ENERGETIC AND CONSCIENTIOUS 


McCarran takes his congressional obliga- 
tions with an earnest sense of duty. While 
others may attend committee hearings when 
it is convenient, McCarran makes sure that 
nothing else interferes. ‘Keeping up with 
senatorial committee work is a full-time job 
in itself. For McCarran, chairmanship of 
the powerful Senate Judiciary Committee 
during the Eighty-first Congress meant at- 
tending the bulk of the 330 separate hear- 
ing sessions held by the committee and its 
subcommittees (the Judiciary Committee 
handles over 40 percent of the Senate's busi- 
ness). He usually gets one or two calls 
before a meeting from Members who just 
can’t make it but say that anything he ap- 
proves will be all right with them. In addi- 
tion, McCarran is chairman of the Apppro- 
priations Subcommittee which handles the 
budget for the Justice, Commerce, and State 
Departments, and he is a very vocal member 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee on For- 
eign Aid and played a leading part in the 
establishment and work of the ECA watch- 
dog committee. 

McCarran’s physical energy leaves his col- 
leagues amazed, his. assistants exhausted, 
and the opposition wondering just what hit 
them. He never seems to get tense or tired 
and claims that he is refreshed simply by 
turning from one problem to another. 

McCarran believes that the Appropriations 
Committees are just beginning to realize the 
full extent of their legislative responsibili- 
ties and power. He feels that in the current 
session this broadened concept will be de- 
veloped and exercised. 


VIEWS ON THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


So far as the Foreign Service itself is con- 
cerned, McCarran declares that while this 
is bound to be a year in which defense items 
must have budgetary priority, the Foreign 
Service is an important civilian element in 
the safeguarding of our national security. 
He does protest, though, that certain ele- 
ments of the Foreign Service have lost touch 
with the things that make up America. He 
feels that these elements are prone to apolo- 
gize for the American way of doing things, 
rather than holding the American methods 
and ideals out as firm guides to countries 
that do not enjoy the benefits of our way 
of life. For this reason he feels that ap- 
pointments made from all walks of American 
life can contribute immeasurably to a speed- 
up of negotiations and resultant understand- 
ing between countries. The so-called ‘‘ca- 
reer diplomat,” he says, “is brought up from 
the beginning in the obscurities of diplo- 
macy, rather than the realities of interna- 
tional relations.” He singled out the ex- 
change-of-persons program as one that was 
certainly all to the good. Also he would 
favor doing everything possible to improve 
our relations with our southern neighbors, 

Uppermost in his mind vegarding the De- 
partment is to clear the State Department 
of those who are sympathetic with Commu- 
nist activities or with the so-called one- 
world movement. He also feels that the 
Department has improperly appropriated to 
itself a share in telling the Defense Depart- 
ment what to do. MCCarRRaN’s aides are 
quick to point out that this is not an anti- 
State Department prejudice, but a question 
of issues. Most recently, McCarran has been 
defending the Department's stand on the in- 
terpretation of the Internal Security Act as 
against that made by the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

McCarrRan’s legislative record reveals @ 
considerable interest in aviation. He spon- 
sored the first bill for a separate Air Force, 
in 1936. He was largely responsible for the 
civilian pilot training program, and he au- 
thorized the bill for the establishment of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. His cam- 
paign listing of his achievements for Ne- 
vada, incidentally, includes along with roads, 
dams, post offices, etc., some 10 Nevada aire 
ports for which he helped secure Federal 
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funds. The Las Vegas airport is known offil- 
cially as McCarran Field. 

McCarran led the anti-Court-packing fight 
during Roosevelt days. In 1946 he spon- 
sored the Administrative Procedures Act 
which generally tidied up and made uniform 
the regulations governing cases tried before 
those agencies (such as the Federal Trade 
Commission, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Federal Communications Commission, 
etc.), which act as courts as well as prose- 
ecutors. His 1951 contribution, along with 
these lines is the recently introduced omni- 
bus bill, which is a complete revision and 
codification of the hundreds of old immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws which had 
grown into a hodgepodge over the years. 

DP legislation (one of his few notable de- 
feats) and the Internal Security Act have 
brought McCarran as bac public relations on 
a@ national scale as almost any one of his col- 
leagues has ever had on a.ty issue. McCar- 
RAN was urged not to stick out his neck on 
the question of admitting DP’s to this coun- 
try. Friends pointed out that it was an ex- 
plosive issue and didn't affect Nevada at all. 
But the Senator felt he must protect the 
country against being overrun by Commu- 
nist agents and by cheap foreign labor. 
McCarrRaAN makes no attempt to combat his 
bad publicity. He sends out press releases 
on particularly important issues, but never 
on himself. He almost never accepts sreak- 
ing engagements. While one may disagree 
with him, it is impossible on going into the 
debates on these, or any issues on which he 
takes a stand, to fail to recognize his sin- 
cerity. His staff vouches fo~ the fact that he 
goes into a subject exhaustively before mak- 
ing up his mind. When he does, it is almost 
impossible to shake his conviction that he is 
right. 

McCakrrRan’s staff, who treat him with all 
the reverence due a prophet, feel sad but re- 
signed about his bad press. They wish that 
when events prove him right there could be 
some publicity, too. Almost wistfully they 
point out that during the debates a few 
years ago when MCCARRAN wes urging aid 
for Chiang to combat the Red menace in 
China he predicted what has happened in 
Korea. 

Hundreds of people come to McCarran’s 
cffice every week. The largest classifiable 
groups among those who are not Government 
officials are like the young man in an Air 
Force uniform who came just as 1 was leav- 
ing to “see about gettin’ my wife here from 
It'ly.” Next come those who want free legal 
advice on establishing residence in Nevada 
with its twin attractions of quick divorce 
and no State income tax. 

Although his staff usually takes care of 
these as well as many others, McCarran per- 
sonally sees a great many people in his office. 
The overflow he sees at home where his wife 
Keeps track of business appointments from 
about 7:30 on for most evenings. He almost 
never takes the time for any of Washinge- 
ton’s social life. As for peace and quiet and 
time to call his own—that ‘nust wait, he rue- 
fully explains, until he gets back into the 
sagebrush country. But after all, he phi- 
losophizes, “it’s better to wear out than to 
rust out.” 


Benjamin Stolberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Benjamin Stolberg,” 
from the February 12, 1951, issue of 
the Freeman, and one entitled “He Was 
a Man,” by Charles Yale Harrison, from 
the Freeman for February 26, 1951. 
There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
[From the Freeman of February 12, 1951] 
BENJAMIN STOLBERG 


All through the popular front and wartime 
periods of “everything for Russia, even our 
self-respect,” a pitifully small handful of 
prophetic writers in this country kept 
reiterating that it was dangerous to put any 
long-term trust in Stalin’s dictatorship. 
The strain of bucking the great delusion for 
virtually two decades is now apparent in the 
death notices. A few weeks ago James K, 
McGuinness, the stanch leader of the anti- 
Communist fight in Hollywood, died of a 
heart attack. Ana just within the fortnight 
Benjamin Stolberg, irascible, delightful, 
catankerous and amusing Ben, followed Jim 
McGuinness at the all-too-young age of 59. 
In his case, too, it was a heart attack. 

Ben Stolberg was one of America’s pioneer 
anti-Communists among the intellectuals. 
A labor journalist in the twenties, Ben be- 
gan by admiring the theories of Marx and 
Lenin. But Ben always believed in letting 
facts correct his theories, and when he 
caught the American Communists of the 
twenties in a red-handed theft of Sacco- 
Vanzetti defense funds he cried out in 
righteous anger. This was the beginning of 
a change of mind and heart that led him 
quickly back to passionate individualism. 
In 1937 Ben undertook to do a series of 
articles on the CIO for the Scripps- 
Howard papers. He discovered communism 
at work in some of the CIO unions, and said 
so. When the articles were expanded into 
a book, The Story of the CIO, the Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers in New York 
ganged up on Ben’s reputation, smearing him 
in a thousand-and-one snide and utterly 
despicable ways) The smears had their 
powerful effect in editorial offices. But when 
Phil Murray finally got around to kicking the 
Communist unions out of the CIO a decade 
later it was on evidence, now fully corrob- 
orated by time, that Ben had originally ss- 
sembled when it was dangerous to assemble it. 

Ben paid a high price for being right at the 
journalistically wrong moment. Like other 
men of integrity before him, he was forced 
to live uncomplainingly in very strait cir- 
cumstances. He developed a writing “block” 
largely because he felt there was little place 
for his work in the generally soft-headed 
American press. But he continued to have a 
very large influence. The wittiest of con- 
versationalists, Ben poured out his ideas in 
talk that will be remembered to the day his 
last friend dies. If Ben had only had a 
Boswell among his acquaintances he would 
go down in history as the Dr. Johnson of the 
social struggle. Maybe his friends, if they 
tug planfully at their memories, will consti- 
tute themselves a sort of collective Boswell in 
Ben's behalf. Certain it is that Ben never 
lived a day without fashioning a new and 
devastating epigram. His epigrams were not 
merely clever; they were also enduringly wise. 
Reporters, columnists, editors, politicians, 
young book writers, trade-union leaders fell 
into the habit of calling Ben up to consult 
him on everything from personal problems to 
world affairs. At the time of his death he 
had become a sort of one-man general staff 
for virtually all the good soldiers in the anti- 
Communist struggle. 

A passionately intellectual man (the de- 
scription is Andrew Overby’s), Ben was re- 
ligious in his own way. “God,” he said on one 
occasion, “is freedom.” Since these few par- 
agraphs cre ail too in>-Joquate a farewell to 


Ben Stolberg as he goes to meet his God 
of freedom, we promise our readers a more 
extended estimate of Ben's significance in an 
early issue of the Freeman. Meanwhile let 
us say it right here and now: “Ben Stolberg 
was a better fighter for truth than any of us.” 


[From the Freeman of February 26, 1951] 
He Was a MAN 
(By Charles Yale Harrison) 

We are adjured, and quite properly, to say 
nothing but good of the dead. This is an 
injunction, however, with which compliance 
is sometimes difficult. But in speaking of 
Benjamin Stolberg it is, I think, particularly 
easy, since there was so much that was not 
only good but distinctive and superb in his 
life. 

There was, for instance, his wholehearted 
and unalterable devotion to the cause of 
human freedom in the face of the threat of 
totalitarian slavery. There was, too, his 
brilliant intuition, his keen insight, his sen- 
sitive awareness, his incisive and sometimes 
deadly wit, his engaging humor, and his un- 
mistakable, distinguished prose style. 

William Hazlitt once remarked that the 
love of liberty was the love of others and 
that the love of power was the love of our- 
selves. If this it true, as indeed it is, then 
Ben Stolberg’s love of others was boundless, 

He was among the first of us to recognize, 
with amazing clarity, the threat to our free 
institutions inherent in communism. And 
for this foresight he paid a heavy price. For 
years he was relentlessly maligned, traduced, 
and vilified by the agents of Stalin’s fifth 
column both here and abroad. He was boy- 
cotted, blacklisted, and frequently denied 
the opportunity freely to express himself 
while, at the same time, Communists and 
fellow-travelers were appointed to high pub- 
lic office and were courted and touted by 
too many publishing houses, broadcasting 
companies, and influential magazines. 
There was no honor in his country, except 
among a relatively small group, for this 
prophet who had foretold with clairvoyant 
accuracy the enormous dangers with which 
we are now confronted. As a result, for sev- 
eral years he lived in a kind of courageous, 
genteel poverty, borne with fortitude and a 
graceful indifference which was sometimes 
heartbreaking to behold. But always, even 
to the end, the very end, there was his sav- 
ing grace of humor. Somehow he managed 
to be gay and witty; to laugh in circum- 
stances that would have reduced lesser men 
to despair. 

Who of us will ever forget that laugh of 
his? It started, as many of us now ruefully 
remember, as a low chuckle coming deep 
from within, from his heart, as all true 
laughter should, and finally broke into open, 
delighted, infectious, boyish hilarity. 

And, of course, there was Ben's extraordi- 
nary capacity for living. He loved people, 
ideas, and the clash of honest opinion. 
But above all he loved conversation, and he 
was a virtuoso at it. He had been almost 
everywhere and had known almost everyone 
worth knowing. He chose his friends and 
his enemies with a fine discrimination, and 
he had an enviable collection of both. In 
short, he lived fully, richly, and with com- 
pleteness. 

Perhaps you may recall a character known 
as Father Latour in Willa Cather’s “Death 
Comes for the Archbishop.” In conversation 
with a younger man the good father smiled 
slowly and said: “I shall not die of a cold, 
my son, I shall die of having lived.” And 
of Ben Stolberg it may be truly said that 
he died of having lived. 

Now he is lost to us. And the tears we 
shed for him are not the tears of altruism. 
We weep for ourselves. We weep because we 
have all been irreparably impoverished by 
his tragic death. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article by a constituent of 
mine, Mrs. Geraldine Fitch, of Leonia, 
N. J., who, with her husband, has spent 
much time in China, and has important 
sources of information as to what is go- 
ing on there. The article, entitled 
“Manpower of Free China,” appeared in 
a recent issue of the magazine called the 
Freeman, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MANPOWER OF FREE CHINA 
(By Geraldine Fitch) 


Whatever the past blunders of China, and 
whatever the past sins of America against 
China, the naked truth today is that our one 
hope of curbing the Chinese Communists 
is to avail ourselves of all the help Free 
China can give us. For today Free China 
is our only potential source of ample man- 
power. 

The help available there divides itself into 
two parts: the troops on Formosa and the 
Nationalist guerrillas on the mainland. Had 
we supplied those guerrillas, the Chinese 
Communist armies could never have been 
thrown in such numbers into Korea. 

When on June 27 the United Nations 
called on all member states “to furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea as may 
be necessary * * *” Chiang Kai-shek of- 
fered 33,000 troops on behalf of National 
China, charter member of the UN. Apart 
from our own troops, that is more than 
the combined forces supplied by other UN 
members. The offer was rejected for the os- 
tensible reason that acceptance might incite 
Red China to intervene on the side of the 
North Koreans. And so far as I know, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang was not even thanked. 

After the fiction of Communist “volun- 
teers” had been dispelled, and Communist 
Gen. Lin Piao’s armies had been identi- 
fied, the Generalissimo repeated his offer, 
To date it has not been accepted. Those 
33,000 men would be a big help to our bat- 
tle-weary GIs and to the forces of the Ko- 
rean Republic. Moreover, Chiang’s aid could 
be expanded, probably up to a quarter of a 
million men or more. 

Last May I was one of a group of 25 news 
correspondents, radio commentators, and 
photographers who visited Formosa. Our 
party saw a new Nationalist army; the oft- 
defeated and formerly dejected forces had 
becn reorganized, retrained, and revitalized. 
This near-miracle is largely the work of 
Gen. Sun Li-jen of Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, who put the infantry through a com- 
plete course of indoctrination along with 
their military training, and has given the 
army new blood by recruiting soldiers from 
among the sturdy Formosans. 

Though for security reasons we were not 
told the exact size of the new National army, 
we had data on which to base our estimate 
of about 500,000 on Formosa itself. While 
we were there the troops were evacuated from 
Hainan. At Kao-hsiung, where the ships 
were coming in, we saw trainloads of soldiers, 
worn and thin but in high spirits, leaving for 
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dispersal points. ,We visited emergency hos- 
pitals for the wounded and the sick (many 
with malaria); we talked with the soldiers, 
both on the pier and in hospitals. 

Young Officers were still sure that in time 
they could have won. Reports had been cir- 
culated abroad that Hainan was given up 
without a struggle. It was not true, they 
said. The decision on top levels 2 months 
earlier had been to evacuate troops and 
equipment if the Communists ever suc- 
ceeded in landing large numbers. Eleven 
assaults had been repulsed. Then, under 
cover of darkness, many of Mao's soldiers 
were put ashore, and soon reinforced by Com- 
nunist guerrillas infesting the hills. Great 
piles of equipment, neatly stacked on the 
pier, were evidence of an orderly withdrawal. 
No officer and no unit had defected. Only 
the dead were left behind, and a unit of 
Nationalisi guerrillas whose business it would 
be to harass the Communists sufficiently to 
keep Hainan’s iron ore from moving. 

On Hainan the troops had acquitted them- 
selves well. On Tan Po and Quemoy islands 
they tasted victory. Today there are sea- 
soned troops as a hard core for the army 
on Formosa, 

Soon after our press party returned to the 
States, Nationalist troops and supplies were 
evacuated from the Chu-san Islands. This 
strategic move with no leak to the enemy 
was rightly regarded as a victory by the 
Generalissimo. Concentrating all available 
troops and equipment on Formosa was neces- 
sary because a midsummer invasion was ex- 
pected, and without military aid from the 
United States the Nationalists could not 
possibly defend all the outlying islands. 

While on Formosa we visited the air force 
training center. The Chinese Air Force 
(CAF) had moved from Chengtu, West 


China, a year and a half before, to a former 
Japanese base on Formosa—bombed into a 
rubble heap and without roads, light or 


water. Now it was occupied by the signal 
corps school, communications and mechan- 
ics training institutes, and the flying school; 
and new offices, classrooms, laboratories, 
library, barracks, mess halls, athletic fields, 
and a swimming pool had been built—a 
miracle of achievement. We talked with fine 
officers who had flown 50 or 100 missions 
against the Japanese. Many of them wore 
the wings of the Chinese-American Com- 
posite Wing as well as those of the CAF, 
Some had been with General Chennault in 
.the Fourteenth Air Force. Others had taken 
their advanced training in Texas or Okla- 
homa. One, who had flown 160 combat 
missions and wore the American DFC, was 
said by his colleagues to have 21 service bars 
which he was too modest to wear all at one 
time. 

Prevented by fog from flying to the tank 
corps base, we were briefed on the mecha- 
nized troops. We learned that a long-de- 
ferred shipment of tanks, purchased under 
the $125,000,000 military appropriation of 
Congress (1948) had recently arrived. Sur- 
plus tanks, “demilitarized for combat use” 
at the end of the war, had been imported 
from Hawaii and “cannibalized” or welded 
together again. We inspected an arsenal 
where captured Japanese rifles were being re- 
bored to use standard Chinese ammunition, 
and where excellent sub-machine guns were 
coming off the assembly line. 

The Chinese Navy, greatly handicapped 
by want of spare parts and 3-inch shells, 
had given a good account of itself in the 
effective blockade of the mainland. It was 
training technicians, midshipmen, and offi- 
cers, and repairing its few war vessels. Be- 
fore the fall of Nanking, the navy was 
credited with destroying or seriously dam- 
aging 3,531 Communist motor-powered and 
sailing junks, and capturing 325 others. Fol- 
lowing the Nationalist withdrawal from 
Shanghai, the navy held the advanced bases 


on Tan Po, Quemoy (Kinmen) and the Chu- 
san Islands, and patrolled the coast. Ac- 
knowledgea by some to be 97 percent effec- 
tive, the blockade brought forth loud protests 
from the British shipping companies and the 
American Isbrantsen Line, which were block- 
ade-running for trade with Red China. Last 
year the Chinese Navy stopped 32 foreign 
ships and persuaded them to turn back, 
forcibly turned back 8 others, and captured 
53 Communist craft. 

On Formosa is the largest trained anti- 
Communist force in Asia. From what we saw 
with our own eyes plus reliable reports of 
the Chusan withdrawal soon thereafter, some 
700,000 effective Nationalist ground troops 
are there, in addition to the air force, navy, 
and tank corps. Equipment is needed—more 
ammunition, spare parts, radar, new planes, 
and ships. But a UN military mission would 
find that the aid needed would not include 
a single American Gu. 

What is the potential strength of Na- 
tionalist guerrillas on the mainland? There 
are anti-Communist underground forces in 
every corner of cont‘nental China, some op- 
erating in small groups which hit and run, 
while others number tens of thousands. 
They probably total at least a million and 
a half—a rough average between what the 
Communists concede and the exaggerated re- 
ports of the overoptimistic. At least a mil- 
lion can be located. Moreover, since large 
numbers of Nationalist soldiers joined the 
Communist armies when Chiang was pres- 
sured by the Marshall mission into demobil- 
izing more than a million of his troops, most 
of them could be won back. The division 
of Lin Piao’s Fourth Field Army which was 
reported to have rebelled and joined the 
guerrillas may have been part of those de- 
mobilized units. 

Among the guerrillas are large numbers op- 
erating under the Ministry of Defense, 1. e., 
maintaining direct contact with Formosa, 
There are other groups, actively anti-Com- 
munist, but not necessarily pro-Nationalist. 
An able American who has made a voluntary 
nonmilitary, nonofficial survey of guerrilla 
potential says there are 200 splinter groups 
having their representatives in Hong Kong 
and hoping to get aid somewhere, somehow. 
Vice President Li Tsung-jen has lost his 
guerrilla following becuse of his failure to 
return from the United States. Gen. Chang 
Fa-kwei, known as Old Ironsides, has a 
considerable following, but no third force 
can command anything like the strength of 
the forces still loyal to Chiang Kai-shek. 
Reliable reports indicate that the National- 
ists in general, and Chiang in particular, are 
daily growing in favor on the mainland and 
their return is fervently desired. 

The greatest concentrated guerrilla strength 
and the area most favorable for the initia- 
tion of an organized counterrevolution is 
in south China, Fukien, Kwangtung, and 
Kwangsi provinces. This is partly because 
the Communist advance in China began to 
snowball after the disintegration of the Na- 
tionalist front on the Yangtze. Political 
commissars had less time to indoctrinate the 
people and, as they advanced to the southern 
provinces, they found a more militant re- 
sistance. The Canton area is traditionally 
the seat of Chinese revolution; its merchants, 
at home and overseas, are among the world’s 
best. Canton was one place the Chinese 
Communists had to garrison, not just organ- 
ize. When Lin Piao’s armies moved north 
from south China and eventually into the 
Korean War, this area was left poorly de- 
fended. 

Translated from the Chinese, the names of 
anti-Communist guerrilla forces are cumber- 
some—the People’s Anti-Communist Self- 
Protection Army, the Southwest People’s Na- 
tional Salvation Army, the Southern Fukien 
Mobile Column. To give an example of 
guerrilla organization, that of Fukien Prov- 
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ince is divided into four areas. Ten coun- 
ties in the southern section alone have an 
aggregate of 60,000 men. In _ northern 
Pukien the first guerrilla leader to raise an 
anti-Communist flag rallied 1,000 picked 
men. Another has his headquarters in the 
hills 15 miles from Foochow, the provincial 
capital, and from time to time raids the city. 
An old guerrilla leader operates from Matsu 
Island in the mouth of the Min River (still 
in Nationalist hands), sending his men on 
frequent raids inland. 

Many of the units of South China are com- 
posed of peasants; others are led by college 
graduates and rally more of the educated 
youth. A former Nationalist garrison com- 
mander of Canton, now called “the general 
with the black flag,” has 50,000 guerrillas 
in the western hills of Kwangtung, and is 
well known among Chinese overseas, who 
would gladly support him with arms and 
ammunition if United States permission to 
purchase and export were granted. 

Out in Yunnan Province 3 _ brothers 
direct 100,000 guerrillas. In Anhwei Prov- 
ince, from whose mountain fastnesses the 
Communists back in the early thirties 
harassed Chiang Kai-shek with armed re- 
bellion before their defeat and long march 
to Yenan, the tables are now turned. Na- 
tionalist units today work throughout the 
hundreds of miles of mountainous country, 
assailing the occupying Reds. In Szechuan 
Province—known to Americans as West 
China—the People’s Liberation Army, the 
Anti-Communist Salvation Army, the Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Army, and similar groups, 
number 400,000 guerrillas. Manchuria has a 
smaller force known as the Anti-Communist 
Iron-Footed Army (cavalry) actively operat- 
ing against the entrenched Reds. In the 
desert area of Jehol, Chahar, and Suiykuan 
Provinces with their grassy plains, two Mon- 
golian princes are in revolt. Chinghai Prov- 
ince is almost wholly Mohammedan, and the 
Mohammedans are revolting against Red 
domination. In every province resistance 
groups and their leaders can be named, and 
their availability for an organized resistance 
movement is assured. 

The Communist generals and the Peiping 
radio admit (by understating their troubles 
or overstating the number of guerrillas they 
have liquidated) that resistance is growing. 
General Peng Teh-huai recently conceded 
that “thousands of guerrillas are operating 


‘in the area of Sining (capital of Chinghai) 


and the mountain areas of Kansu and Ningh- 
sia.” In recent dispatches to the New York 
Times Henry Lieberman quotes official Com- 
munist papers as declaring that “the Korean 
war has stimulated resistance activity in 
East China” and calling upon all security 
bodies “to rid themselves of complacency 
and crack down harder on ‘bandits,’ ‘sabo- 
teurs,’ and ‘special agents,’” which in our 
vocabulary means “guerrillas.” 

Does this mean that all the Chinese main- 
land is about to rise and throw off the in- 
cubus of Communist control? Not at all. 
From all available information, that is not 
yet possible. But there are islands of resis- 
tance in every part of China, some large, some 
small; some armed, some serving as unarmed 
operators skilled in sabotage. This is the 
potential, awaiting direction from Formosa, 
or supplies by airlift, or commando raids 
along the coast, now prevented by our 
Seventh Fleet. But to encourage a simul- 
taneous uprising of all guerrilla units with- 
out giving it aid and direction would mean 
only temporary resistance, after which— 
with the best leaders liquidated, and terrible 
reprisals on guerrilla families—the resist- 
ance movement would be broken, Com- 
munist control would be consolidated, and 
hope would die in millions of disillusioned 
people. 

On the other hand, once the UN or the 
United States alone decided to use the Free 
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Chinese to fight Red Chinese, a Chinese- 
American composite group similar to our 
wartime OSS could unify, organize and sup- 
ply this resistance and through it could make 
Communist China blow up in Stalin's face. 
It would not be necessary to send American 
ground troops either to Formosa or to the 
Chinese mainland. In Red China is the man- 
power that our mistaken foreign policy al- 
lowed to be organized against us. On For- 
mosa, and in the mainland resistance move- 
ment, is the manpower still available to the 
free world. We can save that world by recog- 
nizing our past mistakes, and by combining 
our military and industrial might with the 
manpower of anti-Communist China, 





War Mobilization Is Everyone’s Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cazo Sun-Times in the following editorial 
sets out a few facts regarding the justi- 
fied protest of organized labor in the 
mobilization program. 

It is the concern of all important seg- 
ments of our economy that they be rep- 
resented and given a part in our home- 
front war effort. 

LaBor’s Just GRIEVANCES 


Organized labor has plenty of reasons to 
be sore about the present defense mobiliza- 
tion set-up. For instance, we can’t see why 
labor shouldn’t be admitted to full partner- 
shin in the mobilization high command, on 
a par with big business. And it seems to us 
that a fairer wage increase formula can be 
worked out. 

Labor has every right to be alarmed over 
the rising prices of all cost-of-living items, 
and food in particular. It’s demand that all 
segments of our economy share equally in 
mobilization is just and right. 

But just grievances are one thing and a 
boycott of the entire defense mobilization 
establishment is another. The latter smacks 
too much of the strike technique. Men who 
walk out on their responsibilities today raise 
doubts about the wisdom of giving them re- 
sponsibility. 

It is not fair, however, to ask that only 
labor exercise the high degree of statesman- 
ship so badly needed at this time. Defense 
Mobilizer Wilson has done little to make 
labor feel that it has a vital part to play in 
rearming the free world. Yet Wilson as well 
as labor knows no amount of planning can 
succeed until blueprints are converted into 
planes, tanks, ships, and guns by workers in 
the Nation’s factories, shipyards, and arse- 
nals. 

The trouble is that too many of our lead- 
ers, in Government as well as out of it, have 
tended to go their separate ways. 

Too few have tried to view the mobiliza- 
tion program as the single unit that it should 
be, tying wages, prices, credit policies, man- 
power, and production into one manageable 
whole. 

Congress is derelict in its failure to pass 
speedily the tax boosts needed to help lick 
inflation. President Truman has let the peo- 
ple down by failing to take decisive and cor- 
rective action against the disastrous easy- 
credit policy of his trusted crony, Secretary 
of Treasury Snyder. That policy is one of 
the major factors in today’s mounting costs 
of living and rearmament. 


The farm bloc, with the connivance of both 
major political parties, has refused to budge 
from the price support programs which make 
it impossible to impose real ceilings on the 
family grocery bill. 

So far as wages are concerned, we feel some 
of the present inequities could be wiped out 
if the Government's wage order were broad- 
ened. The Government should say that if 
the cost of living creeps up, wages will be 
allowed to creep up too. 

That would be done by permitting all col- 
lective bargaining contracts to include esca- 
lator clauses for cost-of-living wage increases 
or, as it may be, decreases. The Government 
order now freezes inequities by approving 
only the few industry-labor contracts which 
already have escalator clauses, 





Resolutions on Broadcasts by Martin 
Agronsky by American Legion, Post 52, 
Department of Texas 


OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF TLE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
resolutions by American Legion, Post 52, 
Department of Texas, regarding broad- 
casts by Martin Agronsky, together with 
a letter from John P. Rogge to Martin 
Agronsky, which appear in the Appen- 
dix. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


“Whereas Martin Agronsky is making daily 
appearances on the American 7 a. m. news- 
cast and is misusing that time to scatter his 
left-wing philosophy, smearing the reputa- 
tions of patriotic citizens who are cham- 
‘pions of the American way of life, and more 
particularly undermining the cause of the 
National China Government and furthering 
the cause of Communist China: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That American Legion Post, 52, 
Department of Texas, at regular meeting this 
December 4, 1950, now go on record as ex- 
pressing its disapproval of the character of 
the Martin Agronsky newscast and as rec- 
ommending to the sponsors of the same and 
to the American network that his services 
in that capacity be discontinued immedi- 
ately; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
properly authenticated be sent to American 
Broadcasting Co., to Martin Agronsky and to 
the present sponsors of his newscast in the 
Houston area.” 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of the resolution adopted by unanimous vote 
at the regular meeting of American Legion 
Post, 52, Department of Texas, December 4, 
1950. 


EXTENSION 


JoHN L. CoMPTON, 
Post Commander, 
ZENOBIA DOLEZOL, 
Post Adjutant, 
“Whereas our State Department as now 
constituted and under the leadership of 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, has proven 
itself to be unworthy of the confidence of 
the people; and 
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“Whereas its foreign policy, whether the 
result of honest mistake or the result of 
treasonous conduct on the part of the said 
Dean Acheson or other personnel, has led our 
military efforts to the brink of disaster and 
has placed our Armed Forces in Korea in 
mortal jeopardy; and 

“Whereas there has resulted a clamor 
throughout the country calling for suitable 
action against the said Acheson, recommend- 
ing congressional censure or a vote of lack 
of confidence in the said Acheson; and 

“Whereas it appears to this body that any 
such congressional action would serve only 
to make official the lack of confidence which 
already exists but would not serve to correct 
the complaint itself; and 

“Whereas it is the considered opinion of 
this body that definite action is now required 
which will at once register the Nation-wide 
appraisal of the said Acheson and at the 
same time positively remove him from office: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That American Legion, Post 52, 
Department of Texas, in regular meeting 
this 4th day of December 1950, now go on 
record as favoring prompt impeachment of 
the said Dean Acheson, as Secretary of State, 
proceeding under article 2, section 4 of the 
United States Constitution; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Honorable ALBERT 
THomas, Congressman from the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Texas, as the urgent 
demand of this post that he at once offer in 
Congress a bill calling for the prompt im- 
peachment of the said Dean Acheson by the 
House of Representatives; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
properly certified be forwarded to each of the 
Houston daily papers and to the State De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., to the Honor- 
able Tom CONNALLY, chairman Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, and to the Hon- 
orable Josep. R. McCartuy, United States 
Senate.” 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
the resolution adopted by unanimous vote 
at the regular meeting of American Legion, 
Post 52, Department of Texas, December 4, 
1950, 

JoHN L. CoMPTON, 
Post Commander, 
ZENOBIA DOLEZOL, 
Post Adjutant. 


—— 


HovsTON, Tex., December 8, 1950. 
Mr. MARTIN AGRONSKY, 
. American Broadcasting Co. 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Mr. John L. Compton, commander, 
Post 52, American Legion (Houston), De- 
partment of Texas, has instructed me to for- 
ward to you the attached copy of resolution 
adopted unanimously by that post in its 
regular meeting last Monday, December 4. 

By coincidence this resolution was adopted 
on a day when your “news” cast was more 
obnoxious even than usual—contaminating 
the morning air with your condemnation of 
Senator MCCargtTHy’s demand that National- 
ist China be allowed to take to the field 
alongside our boys. Taking your usual left- 
wing slant you stated that would bring Com- 
munist China definitely into the war and 
that only by calling up more American boys 
would we be able to stem the Chinese Com- 
munist tide—or words to that effect. Inti- 
mating that this would all start a real war 
you came to the main insolence in that 
broadcast. “If Senator McCartHy wants to 
fight, somebody hold his coat.” You should 
have gone further and told your listeners 
that in the past war the Senator was actu- 
ally in the war on the front—making history 
while you were on the air—reciting it. 

Lo! How low a man can go to get a living? 

Yours, 
JOHN P. Roccs, 














Government by Decree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
treaty-making powers of the United 
States Senate have been threatened with 
relegation to a minor role, in spite of 
the fact that the Constitution decrees 
that the President “shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur.” 

During the administration of the late 
President Roosevelt, the prerogatives of 
the President in foreign relations were 
stretched to the point where in 1944 
nearly all foreign arrangements were 
handled as executive agreements, and in 
that year there were 74 executive agree- 
ments and only 1 treaty. 

The present Truman administration 
has continued to follow the precedent set 
by President Roosevelt, and recently Sec- 
retary of State Acheson, on his own 
motion and without reference to the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, proposed 
that the fate of Formosa be decided by 
Russia, Communist China, Britain, and 
the United States, if they could get to- 
gether within a year, otherwise by the 
United Nations. 

It is certainly time for the Senate of 
the United States to call a halt to this 
type of unconstitutional negotiations, 
and to declare that treaties must be rati- 
fied by the Senate in accord with our 
Constitution, or that they will not be 
valid. 

The assumption of the treaty-making 
power by the Executive is just another 
step in the New Deal-Fair Deal program 
to establish law by decree rather than 
by legislation, and this policy must be 
stopped now. 

The following is a recent editorial 
which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post by Draper W. Phillips, which 
analyzes the loss of treaty-making 
powers by the Senate, and it is a subject 
that must have immediate attention: 

Tue SENATE Must Recover Its Lost POWERS 
In TREATY MAKING 
(By Draper W. Phillips) 

The extent to which President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt stretched his prerogatives in 
foreign relations threatened to relegate to a 
minor role, if not to obliterate altogether, 
the treaty-making powers of the United 
States Senate. In view of the great crisis 
which again threatens our country, it is 
high time that the Senate repudiated this 
type of unconstitutional dealing, and pro- 

claimed to the world that treaties must be 
ratified by the Senate in the traditional 
manner in order to bind America. 

During the war years nearly all foreign 
arrangements were handled as executive 
agreements, for which senatorial concur- 
rence was not asked. In 1944 there were 
74 executive agreements and only 1 treaty. 
This compared with 25 treaties and 11 execu- 
tive agreements in 1930. 

The Truman administration, far from re- 
pudiating this usurptaion by the New Deal, 
has done its best to perpetuate these agree- 
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ments as a proper subject for executive ac- 
tion. Most recently Secretary of State 
Acheson, on his own motion, and without 
reference to the advice and consent of the 
Senate, proposed that the fate of Formosa 
be decided by Russia, Communist China, 
Britain, and the United States, if they could 
get together within a year, otherwise by the 
United Nations. 

Until the advent of the New Deal, the con- 
stitutional limitation on presidential treaty- 
making power was well known and accepted 
by American officials and foreign powers. 
William Howard Taft, while acting as envoy 
for the first Roosevelt, said that it was im- 
possible for the President to enter into even 
an understanding without the consent of 
the Senate. 

Even as late as 1940, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in an opinion to the President concern- 
ing the latter’s right to acquire sites for 
naval and air bases from the British, indi- 
cated the limitation on the President in deal- 
ing with foreign powers. The Attorney Gen- 
eral said that negotiations involving com- 
mitments as to the future are customarily 
submitted for ratification by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate. He approved the Presi- 
dent’s power to act alone in this case only 
because the President was accepting a bene- 
fit without express or implied promise by 
the United States of any obligation to be 
carried out in the future. 

Early in World War II, and before we had 
entered the conflict, President Roosevelt had 
frequent meetings with foreign rulers and 
diplomats who were not thus circumscribed 
in their diplomacy. Wallace McClure, lawyer 
and official of the Treaty Division of the 
State Department, bolstered the President in 
1941 with the startling thesis, which he pub- 
lished in a large volume, that anything that 
could be done by treaty could also be done 
by executive agreement. Thus was Roose- 
velt launched on the series of private deals 
which have exposed us to the evils and dan- 
gers of communism. 

Prof. Edwin Borchard, of Yale University, 
has been the most outspoken opponent of 
this new theory of presidential omnipotence. 
Looking back to the origin of the Constitu- 
tion, he saw its framers with their fear of 
powerful executives and secret diplomacy. 
They were careful that a treaty should re- 
flect the mature sentiment of the people. 
The overwhelming weight of authority fur- 
nishd by decisions of the Supreme Court 
and by presidential action itself sustains 
those scholars who have defended the tra- 
ditional method of treaty making. 

Many question the feasibility of open ne- 
gotiations in foreign affairs, claiming that 
the pitiless public glare would make com- 
promise difficult, if not impossible. This, of 
course, is true, but negotiation is entirely 
a different thing from a secret agreement. 
If and when secrecy is necessary in conclud- 
ing a treaty under the American system, the 
Senate can collaborate in secret as it has 
done on several occasions in the past. 





Wildlife, Fish, and Game Conservation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a measure to promote effec- 
tual planning, development, mainte- 
nance, and coordination of wildlife, fish, 
and game conservation and rehabilita- 
tion in Military Reservations, This pro- 
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posal is prompted by the success which 
has attended the operation of an earlier 
measure, now Public Law 345 of the 
Eighty-First Congress. Public Law 345 
deals with the same subject but is con- 
fined to the Eglin Reservation at Eglin 
Air Force Base, Fla. At this military 
reservation long prior to the passage of 
Public Law 345 there was an obvious need 
for sounder game, fish, and wildlife con- 
servation, but due to the lack of a specific 
authorization for such a program very 
little could be accomplished. Since the 
act has been in force, the half-million- 
acre Eglin Reservation has shown in- 
creasing promise as one of the outstand- 
ing wildlife development projects in the 
Nation. This work is being carried on 
by trained personnel without interfer- 
ence in any way with the military-train- 
ing program. Also significantly the 
work is being carried on without cost to 
the Government. All costs are borne 
by small fees collected from hunters and 
fishermen. Because of the _ success 
which is attending the Eglin Reservation 
program, personne: from a number of 
other military establishments have con- 
tacted me requesting that steps be tak- 
en to provide similar legislation appli- 
cable to all military reservations. That 
is the sole purpose of this bill. It will 
not cost the Government any money. 
It does offer an opportunity to build up 
our wildlife resources and provide addi- 
tional recreational facilities for military 
personnel and civilians. 





Buenos Aires Papers Please Copy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I include 
a front page editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Monday, March 12. 
The News is performing a notable jour- 
nalistic service in making available to La 
Prensa space for editorial comment by 
the staff of this distinguished Argen- 
tinian newspaper, which has been 
throttled by Dictator-President Peron: 


Buenos Aires Papers PLEASE Copy 

The voice of La Prensa cannot be heard 
in Buenos Aires. 

It can be heard in Washington. 

The Washington Daily News today offers 
La Prensa daily space. 

We will make available whatever is needed 
for editorial comment from the staff of La 
Prensa. 

The News has cabled the editors of La 
Prensa that this space is available imme- 
diately, and for as long as the editors want it. 

La Prensa has been shut down by the gov- 
ernment of Dictator Peron, acting through 
its creature, the Central Committee of the 
General Confederation of Labor. The story 
of how this was brutally done, and of this 
newspaper's situation today, is told on page 5. 

We hope the editors of La Prensa will find 
space useful in the Washington Daily News, 
particularly during the conference of North 
and South American ministers, which con- 
venes here in 2 weeks. La Prensa will then 
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be able to address, while they are in Wash- 
ington, the diplomatic representatives of 
every nation in this hemisphere. 

As the accompanying story on page 5 points 
out, freedom of the press is not on the 
agenda of this meeting. But if press freedom 
is not formally discussed, it can at least be 
informally discussed by the ministers of free 
nations. 

They may want to consider it in terms of 
their general problem which the meeting 
was called to study: that of hemispheric de- 
fense. How can that goal best be reached— 
if it can be reached—when one nation has 
deliberately turned its back on the liberal 
ideal and is plunging with ever-increasing 
speed toward utter totalitarianism? 

President Peron takes the view it is no- 
body's business but his own if he throttles 
his country’s leading independent newspa- 
er. 

: He may be in for some unpleasant sure 
prises on that score. 

Quite a few sister republics of the Ameri- 
cas, including the United States, are get- 
ting their backs up over his disregard of the 
ordinary liberties and decencies accorded to 
a free people. 

Freedom of the press is a measure not only 
of a people’s freedom but of the good faith 
of a government in their name. 

By silencing this great independent news- 
paper, Peron shows how far he can be trust- 
ed to assume a fair and honorable share in 
the councils of free nations. 

Our idea to invite La Prensa to be heard in 
Washington stems from a proposal of Her- 
bert Moses, president of the Brazilian Press 
Association. 

Senor Moses suggested that all Brazilian 
newspapers devote a fourth of a column each 
day to La Prensa’s editorial comment. 

According to news dispatches he, in turn, 
apparently was inspired to his proposal by 
a suggestion made to him by a press asso- 
ciation man in Peru—that the newspapers 
of the Americas give space each day to La 
Prensa's plight. 

We would like to see a column a day, car- 
rying the masthead of La Prensa, or even the 
fraction of a column a day, printing La 
Prensa’s opinions in newspapers all over 
North and South America. 

The blow against La Prensa already has 
been called informally to the attention of 
the United Nations by a Latin-American 
representative. 

We hope that it is also brought up, at least 
for floor discussion, at the meeting of the 
American Foreign Ministers here in Wash- 
ington later this month. 

After flirting with the Axis Powers during 
the war, Argentina restored herself to the 
good graces of the American community 
only by promising to adhere to the Cha- 
pultepec agreement. That pact contains a 
freedom-of-the-press declaration. By abro- 
gating it or ignoring it, Peron once more 
could find himself ostracized by democratic 
nations. 

United States-Argentine relations now 
have hit a 4-year low as a result of public 
disgust and sense of outrage in this country. 

For this is no little thing. 

Once again it is demonstrated that an idea 
cannot be shot, or bombed out, or hung to 
a lamppost. Even an evil idea. 

The totalitarian Hitler attacked the free 
peoples and finally was buried under the 
most fantastic holocaust of bombs; the total- 
itarian Mussolini came to an obscene and 
terrible end, brutally destroyed by his own 
disillusioned people. 

But totalitarianism did not die. And many 
of Hitler's and many of Mussolini’s one-time 
henchmen are doing well in Argentina, 
There, perhaps, they find the air salubrious, 

For totalitarianism does not die when dic- 
tators die, and we would be naive to sup- 
pose it. 

Mankind’s struggles for political and ecoe 
nomic security and individual safety are un- 
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ending. Over the centuries, his gains are 
small and slowly and bitterly won. 

It is for all of us to show that good has 
at least the stubborn vitality of evil, and 
that men who are dedicated to political de- 
cency, who stand for the right to honestly 
criticize their government, who stand to tell 
the truth as they sincerely see the truth— 
these men must stand together, wherever 
they may be. 

Therefore, we gladly and proudly offer to 
La Prensa the columns of the Washington 
Daily News, so that, as the ministers of 
North and South American nations convene 
here March 26, the voice of this great news- 
paper need not be silent. 





Conscientious Objectors Fully Protected 
Under Selective Service Act of 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘ Monday, March 12, 1951 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include herewith a letter written by 
Mr. Frederick J. Libby, executive secre- 
tary, National Council for Prevention of 
War, and my reply to the same: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
PREVENTION OF War, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1951. 
Hon. Cuirrorp R, Hope, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hope: You are perhaps familiar 
already with the story contained in the en- 
closed clippings from this afternoon’s Wash- 
ington Daily News, which is covered also in 
the editorial from the same paper. 

As I have just written Senator SCHOEPPEL 
it is the most shocking abuse of the rights 
of conscience that has occurred in the pres- 
ent crisis. 

I cannot help thinking that you will want 
to do all you can to clear the fair name of 
Kansas of this blot on its reputation for 
justice, and for the maintenance of our 
great American traditions. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK J. Lipsy, 
Executive Secretary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1951. 
Mr. Freperick J. Lissy, 
Executive Secretary, National Council for 
Prevention of War, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lipsy: I am in receipt of your 
letter of the sixth with which you enclosed 
two tear sheets from the Washington Daily 
News of yesterday, one of which was a news 
article concerning the trial and conviction 
of Robert Michener, the other an editorial 
commenting on the news story. I appre- 
ciate your sending me these articles and I 
am glad to comment on the same. 

May I say in the beginning that this con- 
viction was for violation of Federal laws 
and in a Federal court. Neither the State 
of Kansas nor the laws of the State of Kan- 
sas were involved. I have no information 
on the matter except as contained in the 
two articles which you sent me, both of 
which are very sympathetic to Mr. Michener 
and his viewpoint. It would seem to me 
that the sentences imposed are extremely 
severe and it may be that they should be 
modified. I would not want to comment 





further on that question, however, without 
knowing more about the facts. 

It seems to me, however, that your letter 
as well as the article and the editorial over- 
look entirely the fact that there is no rea- 
son under the laws of the United States 
why this young man should be in his pres- 
ent situation except that he deliberately 
disobeyed and flouted the laws of his coun- 
try. According to the article which you 
sent me, Mr. Michener was convicted about 
a year ago of refusing to register for the 
draft. He was sentenced to jail and has 
served that sentence. After getting out of 
jail, Mr. Michener further showed his con- 
tempt for the laws of his country (1) by 
refusing to fill out a questionnaire, (2) by 
failing to report for a physical examination, 
(3) by failing to report for induction. He 
made no defense to any of these charges and 
admitted his guilt. 

I firmly believe in the right of those whose 
conscious and religious beliefs impel them to 
oppose participation in war to be exempted 
from combat training and service. The pres- 
ent Selective Service Act makes ample pro- 
vision for such exemption and ceferment. 
Section 6 (j) of the Selective Service Act of 
1948 reads as follows: 

“Nothing contained in this title shall be 
construed to require any person to be subject 
to combatant training and service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States who, by 
reason of religious training and belief, is 
conscientiously opposed to participation in 
war in any form. Religious training and be- 
lief in this connection means an individual's 
belief in a relation to a Supreme Being in- 
volving duties superior to those arising from 
any human relation, but does not include 
essentially political, sociological, or philo- 
sophical views or a merely personal moral 
code. Any person claiming exemption from 
combatant training and service because of 
such conscientious objections whose claim 
is sustained by the local board shall, if he 
is inducted into the Armed Forces under this 
title, be assigned to noncombatant service 
as defined by the President, or shall, if he is 
fou~.d to be conscientiously opposed to par- 
ticipation in such noncombatant service, be 
deferred. Any person claiming exemption 
from combatant training and service because 
of such conscientious objections shall, if such 
claim is not sustained by the local board, 
be entitled to an appeal to the appropriate 
appeal board. Upon the filing of such ap- 
peal, the appeal board shall refer any such 
claim to the Department of Justice for in- 
quiry and hearing. The Department of Jus- 
tice, after appropriate inquiry, shall hold a 
hearing with respect to the character and 
good faith of the objections of the person 
concerned, and such person shall be notified 
of the time and place of such hearing. The 
Department of Justice shall, after such hear- 
ing, if the objections are found to be sus- 
tained, recommend to the appeal board that 
(1) if the objector is inducted into the 
Armed Forces under this title, he shall be 
assigned to noncombatant service as de- 
fined by the President, or (2) if the objector 
is found to be conscientiously opposed to 
participation in such noncombatant service, 
he shall be deferred. If after such hearing 
the Department of Justice finds that his ob- 
jections are not sustained, it shall recom- 
mend to the appeal board that such objec- 
tions be not sustained. The appeal board 
shall, in making its decision, give considera- 
tion to, but shall not be bound to follow, the 
recommendation of the Department of Jus- 
tice, together with the record on appeal from 
the local board. Each person whose claim for 
exemption from combatant training and 
service because of conscientious objections 
is sustained shall be listed by the local board 
on a register of conscientious objectors.” 

This section sets up a procedure by which 
any conscientious objector may present his 
case and claim his exemption. The articles 
which you sent me would indicate that Mr, 
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Michener is a genuine conscientious objec- 
tor. Had he followed the simple procedure 
outlined in the law, there would, in my 
opinion, be no question about his exemption 
and deferment. Thousands of conscientious 
objectors have followed this procedure and 
thousands more will do so. In other words, 
they will abide by the laws of their country. 
Mr. Michener, for reasons which are un- 
known to me, chose to disregard, flout, and 
disobey his country's laws. If we are to be 
fair to the millions of young men who have 
obeyed the selective service law and espe- 
cially those who have been inducted into the 
service, there is nothing that can be done 
except to charge Mr. Michener with violat- 
ing the laws of his country and convict him 
when he admits such violation as he did in 
this case. Thousands of men who obeyed 
the law, which Mr. Michener flouts, have 
given their lives in Korea. Hundreds of 
thousands have left their homes and their 
families tc enter the service of their coun- 
try. Your letter would imply that Mr. 
Michener is right and that these law-abiding 
young Americans are wrong. I cannot agree 
with you. 

Had Mr. Michener obeyed the laws of his 
country and availed himself of the provision 
which is made for those who have con- 
scientious objection to combat training and 
service, he would be a freeman today. Had 
every American boy between the ages of 18 
and 26 followed the course of Mr. Michener, 
it would be the greatest mass law violation 
in history. It would utterly defeat our de- 
fense program. 

Are you advocating that others follow the 
course of Mr. Michener and refuse to regis- 
ter or to carry out their obligations under 
the Selective Service Act? Are you urging 
conscientious objectors to follow this course 
rsther than to obey the law and tring them- 
selves within its provisions relating to con- 
scientious objectors and securing exemption 
and deferment by that lawful method? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cuirrorp R. Hope. 


Letter to Farmers Urging Them to Step 
Up Production That America May Be 
Healthy and Strong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter: 


Deark FrIeNnpD: Now is the time to get the 
old sow out of the pen and you should bring 
the younger sows with her. Spring is here, 
If you have a cow that’s getting dry, you 
should breed her, too. We need bacon and 
beef. The city fellow has the money and is 
anxious to buy what you produce. Prices 
are up ard you are bound to make some 
profits. One of the best ways to save money 
is to raise your own meat and fix it right at 
home so you can use it the year around. 
When you send it to market and buy it back 
you pay a lot of other people for moving it, 
shipping it, and processing it. Everyone 
who handles it has to make a profit. Why 
can’t we keep that profit among the home 
folks? 

We can do just that in three ways. First, 
you can check with your home demonstra- 
tion agent and she can tell you how to can 
meat if you don’t already know. She might 


even know a better way than you are now 
using. Second, in some of our towns and 
cities meat lockers can be rented for a small 
fee. Make use of these. Your county agent 
can tell you where they are located. Third 
and a modern new way is to buy now or plan 
to buy a deep freeze for next year. These 
boxes make money for farmers by keeping 
fine home grown meat well preserved. You 
can also use these boxes for your strawber- 
ries, beans and other fruits and vegetables 
to keep them in good shape for a healthy 
family. 

There are many suggestions which could 
be made, but I am sure you've got the idea. 
I am counting on you and I am sure you 
will do your part in helping keep America 
healthy and strong. 

If I can be of any service to you and your 
neighbors, please do not hesitate to call 
upon me. 


Altoona (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce 
Supports the State of Pennsylvania’s 
Opposition to the Construction of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the many Pennsylvania communities op- 
posed to the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway is the city of Altoona. 
Speaking for the citizens of Altoona the 
chamber of commerce adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution which goes into detail 
in explaining why the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania oppose construction of such an 
economic monstrosity as the St. Law- 
rence project. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas a bill was introduced in the Sen- 
ate of the United States on February 1, 1951, 
approving the agreement between the United 
States and Canada relating to the develop- 
ment of the resources of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin for national security 
and continental defense of the United States 
and Canada: providing for making the St. 
Lawrence seaway self-liquidating; and for 
other purposes: Be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce 
of Altoona, Pa., is unalterably opposed to this 
bill because: 

1. At the height of the greatest crisis in our 
Nation's history, when world communism has 
embroiled us in what may become a series of 
Koreas or World War III, we are asked to 
divert from our national defense effort man- 
power, materials, and financial resources. 

On manpower it has been estimated by 
Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, that the international 
rapids section alone would take 140,235,000 
man hours. He said, “If computed on 4 
years to finish, the Labor Department esti- 
mates the average number of employees at 
the site as 11,150, varying from 5,400 a month 
in winter to 23,600 in the summer.” This at 
the very time when our existence depends 
on an all-out manpower cffort to do those 
things that are genuinely vital to our na- 
tional defense. 

On materials it is clearly evident that this 
gigantic seaway will take millions of tons of 
vital and scarce defense materials at a time 
when they cannot be spared. 
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On financial resources it has been esti- 
mated that the cost will range between $500,- 
000,000 and $1,350,000,000. Yearly operation 
costs will be approximately $20,000,000 and 
adequate defenses would probably come to 
another billion dollars. 

2. The project would take at least 4, and 
probably 7, years to complete. This is too 
long, when the element of time is on the side 
of our enemy. 

3. The proposal is a particular threat to 
the economy not only of this immediate vi- 
cinity and the vitally important industrial 
capacity of the State of Pennsylvania but it 
is also a real threat to the economy of the 
entire northeastern section of the United 
States. All our great eastern ports are seri- 
ously threatened not only by loss in tonnage 
but by competition from ship lines whose 
lower-paid employees pay no income taxes in 
this country. It would also be a severe blow 
to our railroads through loss of freight ton- 
nage and the importation of foreign goods. 
This coupled with the importation of foreign 
coal and crude oil would severely threaten 
our great coal-producing industry. Thus 
Pennsylvania's two great industries would be 
seriously affected. 

4. Our merchant marine, on which we have 
spent more than $19,000,000,000, finds that 
beca ise of size only 9 percent of its vessels 
could use the seaway. Smaller foreign ves- 
sels again wou!d have the advantage. 

5. The St. Lawrence River is icebound for 
virtually 5 months out of the year, and dur- 
ing the fall and spring, and even in summer, 
is blanketed by fog. 

6. The seaway would give us 1,677 more 
miles of coast line to defend and a bomb 
dropped at any single point would cripple 
the entire project. 

7. The claims of need for more electric 
power, and that the undertakings are too big 
for private enterprise to finance are spurious. 
Private, taxpaying enterprise is already fur- 
nishing all electric power presently required 
and can raise the money for any project if 
there is sufficient demand for the services; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all Pennsylvania Representatives and 
Senators and that they be urged to uphold 
this resolution and to defeat the joint reso- 
lution, Senate Joint Resolution 27, now be- 
fore the first session cf the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

(This resolution adoptec by the board of 
directors of the Altoona Chamber of Com- 
merce Thursday, March 8, 1951.) 


The Italian-American World War Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address of Mr. Anthony 
V. Lo Popolo, Pennsylvania department 
commander of the Italian-American 
World War Veterans, which Mr. Lo Pop- 
olo delivered on Sunday, March 11, 1951, 
over radio station WJMJ, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: 

Why does the Italian-American World War 
Veterans of the United States exist? The 
preamble to our national constitution estab- 
lishes the basis. From what is its name de- 
rived? The name is one that acts as a living 
perpetual memorial for all those Italian- 
Americans who served and those who died 
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for their country, the United States of Amer- 
ica. There is no more fitting tribute, no 
better honor to bestow, If the organization 
grows the memorial becomes more brilliant 
and refulgent. If the organization wanes 
and diminishes, the memorial becomes dull 
and gathers moss. It is for us the living 
to see, to be ever vigilant that our service 
will work toward the betterment of mankind, 

The Italian-American World War Veter- 
ans of the United States, Inc., believes in 
brotherhood in action. It teaches and ex- 
horts clean, upright living, tolerance and 
good will. It symbolizes faith in our coun- 
try and faith in God. It is a preponderant 
influence in building good citizens and loy- 
alty to the laws of the Nation, State and 
municipality. 

It believes in the expansion of industry, 
commerce, agriculture and transportation, 
It believes in fair, just and adequate rights 
for labor to insure labor a living and just 
wage, It believes in the development of our 
great natural resources for the benefit of 
all our citizens, the hard-pressed taxpayer 
and other backwood nations on a business- 
like basis. It believes in adequate schools, 
hospitals, universities, centers of art and 
music, churches of every denomination, It 
believes in the improvement of the living 
standard. 

It believes in vhe obliteration of crime, 
racketeering, federations of law-enforcement 
Officials and public officials with criminals 
and gamblers. Statistics show that crime 
syndicates in the United States net approxi- 
mately $15,000,000,000. This money is taken 
from families that can least afford it. The 
money is then diverted by these racketeers 
and gamblers to purchase political control, 
It believes that corrupt officials in towns, 
cities, States and in the Federal Govern- 
ment who succumb to the wishes of these 
criminals and cast aside their oaths to serve 
in the public interest should be quickly re- 
moved from office and punished severely, It 
believes that each citizen should become 
aware of his civic duties. Each citizen has 
rights. Each citizen has obligations. It 
believes that every citizen should take part 
in politics, community affairs, in State, na- 
tional and international problems. 

It believes that each citizen should act 
freely and without coercion. It believes 
that each citizen should excite public opin- 
ion to a higher standard of ethics, to culti- 
vate an obedient respect for the law and 
to bring about confidence in the qualifica- 
tions of our officials and in the integrity of 
our courts. 

It believes that each citizen shoulc exer- 
cise his right to vote to see to it that only 
the best qualified, high caliber men are 
chosen and delegated to do our work as we 
want it done, so that the perennial misfits, 
cheap politicians and gangsters who are al- 
ways standing ready to slip in and very ad- 
roitly take over by our failure to vote will be 
thwarted. It believes that with strong, 
qualified, and fearless men on the job, quis- 
lings will be ousted as soon as spotted. It 
believes that the connivance engendered by 
money and influence is great but that the 
power of an aroused, demanding electorate 
is more powerful. 

It believes in the American way of life. 
It believes that law and order must prevail 
over the rule of men, coteries and pressure 
groups. It believes in a strong and united 
America without endangering our priceless 
freedoms. It believes in aid and assistance 
to other nations under constitutional process 
to maintain the checks and balances estab- 
lished by our forefathers. It is when we do 
nothing that we continue the triumph of 
evil. 

This is the organization that the depart- 
ment presents to all Italian-American vet- 
erans who are interested in establishing a 
local post as a permanent living memorial 
for those Italian-Americans who served and 
those who died for their country, the United 
States of America. 


Medicine in Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp 2 more of 
a series of 22 articles in the series en- 
titled ‘“‘Medicine in Crisis,” which have 
been written by Mr. Selig Greenberg, and 
which appeared in the Providence Jour- 
nal and Evening Bulletin, newspapers 
published in the city of Providence, R. I. 

This series presents an impartial and 
objective discussion of conditions faced 
by our medical schools and the medical 
profession in general. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Providence (R. I.) Evening Bulle- 
tin of March 1, 1951] 


MEDICINE IN CRISIS—STRICT RATIONING RULES 
CAREERS IN UNITED STATES MEDICINE— 
22,280 SEEK To ENTER 72 SCHOOLS ABLE TO 
ACCOMMODATE BUT 7,187 


(By Selig Greenberg) 


Cornell University Medical College last 
fall accepted 80 freshmen and turned down 
2.870 applicants. This was a ratio of one 
admission to 37 applicants. 

While Cornell had the highest proportion 
of rejections in the country, much the same 
thing happened in many of our medical 
schools. 

A FEW FIGURES 


Here are just a few figures: Columbia Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons accepted 120 
out of 2,800 applicants; New York Medical 
College took 124 out of 3,153; Harvard Medi- 
cal School, 112 out of 996; Temple University 
School of Medicine, 125 out of 3,089; Yale 
School of Medicine, 65 out of 1,401; West- 
ern Reserve, 80 out of 1,800; Vanderbilt, 52 
out of 1,415; Tulane, 128 out of 2,090; Syra- 
cuse, 76 out of 2,600; Rochester, 70 out of 
2,100; Northwestern, 128 out of 2,103; Boston 
University School of Medicine, 72 out of 
1,875. 

Because of the extreme difficulty of mak- 
ing the grade, most applicants apply to more 
than one medical school. Some have been 
known to file applications in the same year 
with as many as 25 schools without any 
success, 

ONE OUT OF THREE 


Last fall 22,280 students filed a total of 
81,930 applications in the Nation’s 72 medi- 
cal schools. Of these, 7,187 were enrolled, 
which was a ratio of nearly one out of three. 
But an important point to bear in mind is 
that the proportion of successful applicants 
in the better schools was much lower. 

Youths from 11 States, including Rhode 
Island, which have no medical schools find 
it even harder to get a chance. There is an 
increasing trend among State-supported 
medical schools to restrict admission to resi- 
dents of their own States. 

According to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s breakdown of the residence of fresh- 
men medical students in the 1949-50 aca- 
demic year, there were only 30 such fresh- 
men from Rhode Island. 


FIFTEEN PERCENT DROP OUT 


As a rule, about 15 percent of medical 
students are flunked or dropped out for other 
reasons. This means that only about 25 of 
the Rhode Islanders enrolled in 1940-50 can 
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expect to graduate. Twenty doctors died in 
this State last year and an unknown number 
retired. While the supply of physicians 
entering practice here is not limited to resi- 
dents of the State, it is significant that de- 
pletions in the ranks of doctors in Rhode 
Island probably exceeded the number of 
those from this State given an opportunity 
to become replacements. 

All of which points up the fact that there 
is strict rationing of careers in medicine. 
Failure of our medical training facilities to 
expand enough is depriving thousands of 
young men and women of a chance to enter 
the profession of their choice at a time when 
the threat of war faces us with a possible 
serious shortage of doctors. 


WASTED EFFORT 


The intense competition for medical school 
openings has unquestionably contributed to 
the generally high standard of students by 
permitting the schools to pick the cream 
of the crop. But it has also meant a tragic 
waste of many good candidates. It brings 
frustration annually to thousands of stu- 
dents. For some of them premedical train- 
ing has turned out to be a wasted effort. 

This situation recently led Dean Simeon 
E. Leland of the College of Liberal Arts at 
Northwestern University to remark that 
“medicine is the only profession where the 
element of competition comes only at the 
beginning.” While somewhat exaggerated, 
this observation is not without truth. 

The limited opportunities have other dis- 
turbing implications. They have to a con- 
siderable extent restricted access to medical 
education to the well-to-do and permitted 
discrimination against racial and religious 
minorities. 


TUITION RUNS HIGH 


Although it covers less than one-fourth 
of the cost of operating the schools, tuition 
runs as high as $835 a year. The training 
schedule is usually so heavy that students 
find it impossible to support themselves by 
working after school hours. This automatic- 
ally rules out many gifted students from 
low-income families. 

Some observers have commented on the 
fact that medicine frequently tends to be- 
come an hereditary affair, with doctors’ sons 
following in their fathers’ footsteps. One 
reason for this may be that doctors often 
have fatter bankbooks than most other 
people. Nor is it unreasonable to suspect 
that sons of medical families find it easier 
to vault the admission hurdle. 


ROOM FOR PREJUDICE 


Applicants for admission to medical 
schools are judged not only on the basis of 
their scholastic standing in college, which 
usually has to be very high, but also on their 
personality and character. These are, obvi- 
ously, qualifications not subject to precise 
measurement. As a report of the New York 
Academy of Medicine put it, “any appraisal 
of these matters is necessarily so inexact 
that it leaves room for the operation of 
prejudice against applicants whose sex, race, 
or creed differs from that of the examiners.” 
There is undoubtedly discrimination against 
women, Negroes, Jews and, to a lesser extent, 
students of Italian extraction. 

Some medical educators go so far as to 
claim that the 7,100-odd places now open 
annually in the country’s medical schools 
just about cover the available pool of fully 
qualified applicants and that in the case of 
substantial expansion it would be difficult to 
recruit a sufficient number of candidates of 
the proper intellectual and moral caliber. 
A statement along this line was actually 
made in the official 1948 handbook prepared 
by the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges for premedical advisers. 


YALE DEAN DISSENTS 


Dr. C. N. Hugh Long, dean of the Yale 
School of Medicine, recently dissented from 
this point of view when he declared that 
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“the country needs more doctors but this 
deficiency is not due to any lack of material 
to supply them.” Some officials of other 
medical schools continue to insist that be- 
cause of grave deficiencies in our educational 
ssytem there is a dearth of good candidates. 

Leading educators outside the medical 
field feel that such a claim is absurd. Our 
educational system, all the way from gram- 
mar school to college, is far from perfect. 
But with 2,500,000 students enrolled in our 
colleges, it is inconceivable, they say, that 
only about 7,1CO are fit to be picked for 
training as doctors. 

American medical education is of the 
highest quality in the world, and it is impor- 
tant to preserve that quality. But the in- 
sistence on preserving quality, which is 
perfectly valid in itself, can also be used 
as a cover for other motives. There are 
indications that it has been accompanied by 
@ growing cult of exclusiveness in the medi- 
cal profession and an almost pathological 
fear of the possible leveling effect of greater 
numbers, 


[From the Providence (R. I.) Evening 
Bulletin of March 2, 1951] 


MEDICINE IN’ CRISIS—DocTOR-POPULATION 
Ratio FoR UNITED STATES LOWER THAN IN 
1909—NuMBER OF GENERAL PRACTITIONERS 
AND MeEDIcAL ScHOOLS ALSO DECLINES 


(By Selig Greenberg) 


There are fewer doctors in the United 
States today in relation to the population 
than there were 40 years ago. 

It is true that some of the physicians at 
that time were graduates of low-grade medi- 
cal schools which have since been closed. 
But quality in medicine, while crucial now, 
was far less important in those days, when 
doctors had few specific remedies for dis- 
ease. 

It is therefore valid to cite the historical 
record of the supply of physicians in this 
country. For it shows the extent to which 
expansion of the profession has lagged be- 
hind the increase in population and in de- 
mand for medical services. 


TWO HUNDRED AND ONE THOUSAND TWO HUN- 
DRED AND SEVENTY-SEVEN DOCTORS IN 1949 


In 1909 there were 134,000 physicians, o1 
one for every 671 Americans. The latest 
count in 1949 showed a total of 201,277 doc- 
tors—one for every 750 persons. In the 40- 
year period the population of the United 
States increased 65 percent. But the num- 
ber of doctors rose only 50 percent. 

This lag developed despite the tremendous 
increase in the things that medicine can do 
for people. It developed in the face of a rise 
of about five times in our national income. 
It occurred at a time when there was a stead- 
ily rising curve in the proportion of older 
people who need extra medical care. 

The increasing trend toward specilization 
makes the decline in the ratio of physicians 
to population even more serious than it looks 
at first glance. 


FEWER GENERAL PRACTITIONERS 


Around the turn of the century virtually 
every doctor was available for general treat- 
ment of patients. By 1920 about 15,000 doc- 
tors reported that they were confining their 
practice to a specialty. There are now more 
than 55,000 physicians who do so and who 
are thus tacitly excused from carrying cases 
beyond the chosen limits of their specialty 
and their chosen hours of work. The number 
of general practitioners, who are supposed to 
be always on call, has sharply declined. 

Specialization also has contributed to the 
concentration of physicians in the cities, 
where the level of income is higher and 
hospital facilities are available. Further 
aggravating the situation has been the rise 
in the number of salaried doctors, many of 
whom do not furnish direct medical care. 
The proportion of salaried physicians has 
nearly doubled during the past 20 years. 


In 1905 there were 160 4-year medical 
schools and 2-year basic science schools in 
the United States. (Students who take the 
basic science school course complete the last 
2 years of their training in the 4-year 
schools.) These schools had a total of 26,147 
students and graduated 5,606 doctors. Gen- 
eral college enrollment in 1905 stood at 
138,000. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS SLASHED 


There are now only 72 4-year medical 
schools and 7 basic science schools. Last 
year they graduated 5,553 M. D.’s. In the 
current year there is an enrollment of 26,193, 
and a graduating class of about 6,000 is ex- 
pected. While college enrollment has in- 
creased 18 times since 1905, the number of 
medical students has remained static. 

The number of medical schools was slashed 
as the result of a revolution in American 
medical education launched in 1910. 

In that year the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching published a 
study of the country’s medical schools made 
by Abraham Flexner, a noted educational 
authority. Flexner reported that many of 
the schools were hopelessly inadequate and 
some of them were little more than diploma 
mills. The resulting unfavorable publicity 
and the efforts of the American Medical As- 
sociation’s Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals forced many of the schools to 
close and others to raise their standards. 


CLAIM OPPORTUNITIES DOUBLED 


Shortly after publication of the Flexner 
report, the AMA graded 66 of the medical 
schools, with a total enrollment of 12,530, 
as class A. It placed 43 schools in class B 
and 22 in class C. In 1929 the AMA discon- 
tinued this method of grading and confined 
its recognition to 75 medical and basic 
science schools which it listed as approved. 
There are now no unapproved medical 
schools in the United States. Since 1929 
four new medical schools have been estab- 
lished and three 2-year schools have been 
converted into 4-year schools. 

AMA spokesmen contend that it is unfair 
to compare the enrollment of 45 years ago, 
which included many students in substand- 
ard institutions, with the present total of 
medical students. They maintain that op- 
portunities to study medicine in approved 
schools have doubled and have thus more 
than kept pace with the growth in popu- 
lation. 

The closing of the inferior schools must, 
of course, be taken into concideration in 
viewing the over-all picture. But many au- 
thorities argue that the rise in population, 
in the complexity of medicine and in the 
health consciousness of the American peo- 
ple and their demand for medical services 
more than offsets the gain from the higher 
quality and efficiency of most of our present 
practitioners. 

An important byproduct of the reforms 
which followed the Flexner report was the 
emergence of the AMA’s Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals as the accrediting 
body for the medical schools. 


EXPANSION DISCOURAGED 


Since 1910 the AMA council has set stand- 
ards for the medical colleges. These stand- 
ards provide a minimum ratio of faculty, 
li boratory equipment, and other train- 
ing facilities to students and thereby control 
enrollment. Legal requirements or the rules 
of licensing boards in virtually all States 
specify that only graduates of medical schools 
approved by the AMA council may take the 
examination for admission to practice. The 
council also certifies hospitals where newly 
graduated physicians may take internship 
or residency training. 

There is no question that the AMA council 
has made a great and positive contribution 
to the cause of medical education in this 
country. Its influence has been good in se- 
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curing higher standards. It was courageous 
and public-spirited in the vigorous house- 
cleaning it conducted in the years after 1910 
to rid the Nation of poor medical] schools. 

But there is also some evidence that the 
council has at times used its influence to 
discourage expansion of medical training 
facilities. In at least one instance it has 
openly advocated that enrollment be cut 
down on the ground that the profession was 
overcrowded. 

Initially, the drop in enrollment was an 
unplanned result of the intensive drive for 
higher standards. There is some reason to 
coubt that the subsequent failure to provide 
better opportunities for medical schooling 
was always unpremeditated. 





Bread and Butter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted by the House 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include therein an editorial from the 
Pontiac Daily Press, of Pontiac, Mich., 
for March 9, 1951. 

The people of this country need not 
fear “big business.” Business is not bad 
because it is big. Their real fear should 
be of “big government” which threatens 
to engulf them and make them the ser- 
vant of the state. 

Our country was founded on the theory 
that the individual is master and the 
state is servant. 

The editorial which follows indicates 
the tremendous amount that industry 
contributes to the expense of the Federal 
Government. General Motors is the 
largest corporation in the world. Its 
contribution to the welfare of this coun- 
try is well established. This editorial, by 
one of the finest newspapers in the 
United States, points out that fact: 


PontT1ac’s BREAD AND BUrTER 


According to the statement just issued by 
the General Motors Corp., the 1950 tax bill 
was $1,536,000,000. 

For fear someonc may misread the total, 
or think we've gone naught happy, the fig- 
ure is written in a different way. 

Here it is: One billion five hundred and 
thirty-six million dollars. 

The press is speechless. 

We're open-mouthed. 

Words are inadequate. 

Two challenging facts stand out and com- 
pel attention. First, this total would have 
paid all the costs of our Federal Government 
for any complete year up to the First World 
War. Perhaps that gives a better picture of 
the terrific tax bite placed on all those in 
modern economy. 

No one escapes. 

The salaried man, the hourly worker, and 
corporations alike are belted amidships. 
This gigantic, gargantuan, and enormous 
sum taken from one corporation, alone 
would now run the Federal Government less 
than a week under President Truman's cur- 
rent proposal. 

Even under that very wasteful Mr. Hoover 
(as the Democrats charged in 1932), the fig- 
ure quoted above would have paid all the ex- 
penses of the Government for 5 months. 
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The second and equally inescapable fact 
pertains solely to the size of General Motors. 

GM is an industrial colossus, 

All rivals are distanced. 

It storms ahead alone. 

Pontiac is very fortunate to have this 
sound, brilliantly managed, and _ well- 
financed giant as the basis of our livin, and 
very existence. Allah has smiled on the 
civic namesake of the fiery and picturesque 
red man. Our workers have suffered a mini- 
mum of lay-offs. They have benefited by 
steady and continuous employment beyond 
the ken of those in most occupations, 

Retail circles profit accordingly. 

The whole area prospers. 

It’s nice to be part of the biggest industrial 
family in all the history of the world. 

That's precisely what we are, 





Colonel Lindsay Says 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have heretofore placed in the REc- 
orD several guest editorials by Col. C. H. 
Lindsay, general manager of the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co. mills in Louisiana. I 
have another editorial written by Colonel 
Lindsay which I desire to place in the 
Recorp. This outstanding builder and 
industrialist is doing some good think- 
ing on the question of communism, The 
editorial is as follows: 

TEAMWORK VERSUS COMMUNISM 
(By C. H. Lindsay) 


It is teamwork that completes a touchdown 
and makes thousands of fans rise from their 
seats to cheer. Teamwork is a great factor 
in everyday life. Without teamwork, a war 
cannot be won or a world peace crystallized. 
To bring out the finest and best in man- 
kind’s productivity, we must always unite 
toward that harmonious end. 

Nothing short of working in harmony with 
a square deal plainly in view will suffice. We 
must meet present-day conditions—commu- 
nism—by fair play among ourselves and our 
neighboring countries. 

From where I sit, which is closer to general 
conditions than you may think, I know that 
we have had too much pulling in opposite 
direction by two groups of people both 
striving for the same goal. So let’s have a 
pep talk before the game and let both groups 
pull in the same direction to attain a last- 
ing cooperation based upon mutual trust, 
understanding, and appreciation of each 
other’s problems with full respect of rights 
and responsibilities. 

It is fine to have a captain of our team, 
but he cannot see everything and think for 
every individual. He cannot win the game 
alone. Every player must think for himself. 
So it is today, every individual citizen must 
think for himself and stop to analyze every 
single issue that is presented to him; or 
else he will be caught in the booby trap of 
a communistic doctrine. 

Communists don’t just happen; they have 
had rigid training by the party. A little 
thing like the truth means nothing to them, 
They were trained to let nothing stand in 
their way of world domination. 

It takes a great man to make a good lis- 
tener and a greater man to separate the 


truth from the untruth. Don't take stock 
in all you hear, but be able to thresh the 
wheat from the chaff and show yourself to 
be a thinking man. 

Let us apply our teamwork in our fight to 
stay free. Let us think right and act ac- 
cordingly. Let us pray for a better under- 
standing of our fellow man. Let us work 
together for the good of all. 





Song of Susan—A True Story Concerning 
the Lincoln Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, Mrs. Sue Josties, of 814 East 
Seventh Street, Hastings, Nebr., has 
made a real contribution to the field of 
literature concerning America’s great 
Abraham Lincoln. 

This article speaks for itself, and un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the article that was published in 
the Omaha World-Herald on February 
11, 1951: 


(By Sue Josties) 


The melon bears fruit on the ground, and 
the apple tree high in its branches. Our 
rose blossoms red, and our pansies and 
violets purple. The meadowlark trills one 
song; the bobwhite and thrush each another. 

So must I tell my story, although it differs 
from others as oak leaf and pine needle 
differ. Who can say which is more worthy? 
which is to live? Which be stricken? 
Each has its place, and my story, too, is 
worth telling whenever folks talk about 
Lincoln. 

This is my debt to my parents. I must 
write now, ere the sun of their declining 
years ease softly below the horizon; lest 
my own sun, now at its zenith, streak 
through the western sky, and there be no 
late afternoon shadows. I must write now, 
lest the story not ever be written, or they 
never know that I wrote it. I know they 
would rather I tell of the home which gave 
the world Abraham Lincoln than anything 
else I could think of. 


ABE'S “OTHER MOTHER” 


Back of Abe’s life was another, who, from 
the time he was 10, had been his “other 
mother.” At their first meeting, she saw 
that destiny claimed him. Sensed that this 
child in her keeping had it within him to 
tower in the hearts of his fellows as his 
great height towered above them. Sensed 
that an hour would come when the man 
would be needed to match it. Knew she was 
needed to help this gaunt man child get 
ready. 

Not much is written of Sarah Bush, Lin- 
coln’s stepmother, but my people knew her. 
In Illinois they knew her, in Goosenest 
Prairie, near Charleston. They knew that 
when Abe utered those words so often re- 
quoted, “All that I am I owe to my angel 
mother,” he spoke of Sarah Bush Lincoln, 
and not of a flesh-and-blood parent. 

There is one book, Abraham Lincoln's 
Other Mother, by Bernadine Bailey, which 
tells how, unlearned herself, she urged her 
stepson to keep up his learning; how, al- 
though they moved often, she helped him to 
put down his roots in the eternal, everyday 
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verities; how she held politics out to him, 
urged him to follow. 

‘ Tom Lincoln had been dead 10 years when 
Abe was elected, and, before leaving the 
State, came to Goosenest to visit. 

They were God-fearing people who settled 
in Goosenest Prairie. They were glad when 
&@ preacher could come, but they needed no 
preacher. Each taught his children the 
Scriptures, and each was admonished to 
“work out his own salvation.” Each him- 
self tested the promises, found them suffi- 
cient, and each one had his own reason for 
the faith burning within him. 

Isaac Rogers had given the land for the 
graveyard called Shiloh. (After the Civil 
War, when the church was erected, tall trees 
were cut down, and in the foundation the 
trunks were used without splicing to run the 
full length of the building.) Abe came to 
his father’s grave, and pausing beside it, 
solemnly picked up some bark and whittled 
a@ marker. 

He asked a man, Isaac Rodgers, to care 
for Tom Lincoln’s grave. As he talked he 
placed both his hands on the head of a 
child who stood with them. That man was 
my grandmother's father; the child was his 
daughter named Susan. She was my fath- 
er’s own mother, and I am named for her. 


THE GRIEVING SARAH 


The book does not tell of the time that 
Sarah was sorry for the way she had in- 
fluenced her stepson. When the word came 
that Abe had been killed, she would have 
fallen herself, remorseful and grieving. But 
there were neighbors—my people—who, 
grieving with her, helped her to see that he 
had lived a full measure. The child had 
finished his task. Her Abe had been ready 
when needed. 

Abe had been dead 4 years when she took 
to her bed, and a neighbor came in to help 
her, keeping the cabin warm, nursing her, 
trying to coax strength into her being. The 
neighbor sat by her side as she joined the 
son she still grieved for. Elsie Price was the 
neighbor, and she was my mother’s own 
mother, 

Both of my grandmothers, thus, were 
family friends of the Lincolns. Elsie lived 
on the eighty adjoining and Susan a scant 
mile west of the Price home. 

Susan married John Baker. They lived a 
stone's throw from the churchyard and Susan 
went often to work there. * * * There she 
found change from the farm work, her house, 
and her family. The solitude calmed her, 
brought peace and fulfillment. 

She remembered the hands on her head 
and the trust Abe Lincoln had given as she 
cared for the Lincoln graves as well as for 
those of her loved ones. The bark where 
Abe Lincoln had whittled his father’s initials 
was long since destroyed, and souvenir hunt- 
ers had chipped almost completely to bits the 
marker that Abe’s son had placed there. 

One late afternoon as she worked she heard 
someone weeping. An orphan youth slumped 
by the unmarked mounds. Susan talked to 
him, told him the graves where he wept 
were the graves of the people who gave the 
world Abraham Lincoln. She told him that 
if he faced hardships, the Lincolns had surely 
faced greater. She took him home, fed him. 
He went on his way the next morning, en- 
couraged. 


SUSAN’S CAMPAIGN 


But Susan kept wondering what might 
have happened if she had not been in the 
churchyard. She saw that monuments must 
be erected, so anyone passing by—not just 
the people of Shiloh—might take new cour- 
age as they were reminded of Lincoln. 

Monuments would cost money. She had 
some, and gladly would give it. However, she 
felt that this would not be right. Abe was a 
man of the people and this was a thing, she 
believed, in which many people should share. 
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And also, a part of her project was that, in 
raising the money, she re-tell the story of 
Lincoln and his paths to greatness so that all 
who heard her might stand to their own 
highest stature and set their own feet on 
those pathways. 

She set about making speeches. For years 
she talked nothing but Lincoln. Into a small 
stone jar went the money from eggs and from 
butter. She used it to pay her expenses. 

I remember the black alpaca that was new 
when she went to Chicago. There she met, 
among others, Bruce Barton. He helped her 
re-tell her story. 

She went, too, to Springfield, asking the 
legislature to provide the tombstones at 
Shiloh. Once, when she finished speaking, 
a man came and told her that he was the 
orphan whom she had helped with her story. 

All through the years while her babies 
(among them, my father) grew up about 
her, this was the cause to which she gave 
her devotion. She seemed to get nowhere, 
Discouraged she must have been. But, she 
knew the story of Lincoln and she simply 
would not know failure. Abe placed his 
hands on her head, and others must know 
his story so that they, too, could take cour- 
age. Abe placed his hands on her head and 
others must know—other mothers, so that 
they guide well the children who came to 
their keeping. 

And when her husband died, she must soon 
have followed, except for her task, still un- 
finished, 

SUSAN’S SUCCESS 


Fate cannot be stubborn forever when 
great souls have courage. They who work 
toward the things which they pray for must 
find their prayers answered. One more 
speech, this time at Mattoon, and it hap- 
pened. 

There, at the Lions’ Club luncheon, the 
State president dropped in to visit. He heard 
her. He wanted a project. Here was a 
thing he might do and be proud of, or not 
do and always be sorry. In that moment 
her task was accomplished, her years of en- 
deavor rewarded. 

We have her picture, there in the church- 
yard at Shiloh, beside the stone she had 
worked for. On the granite are chiseled the 
names of the Lincolns, and then: 

“Their humble, but worthy home gave to 
the world Abraham Lincoln.” 

Her picture hangs also in the reception 
room at the tomb of Abe Lincoln in Spring- 
field. 

Paved roads now take you to Goosenest 
from Charleston, over the trails where wheels 
of the surrey sank deep in the mud in the 
springtime. Nearby, on the Lincoln home- 
stead, is a replica of their cabin. Their own 
was taken away to the world’s fair in Chi- 
cago and no one knows what happened to it. 
(My mother’s father, a wounded war veteran, 
watched as the cabin was loaded. A splinter 
fell off, and we have it.) You see a rail fence 
on the homestead. A bobwhite calls from 
the bushes flanking the creek where the deer 
came to drink in the cool of the evening. 
Visitors come from all over the world to 
walk in the lush green grass and stop in the 
churchyard at Shiloh. 

I like to go there. In that one graveyard, 
under the carpet of green, lies buried some- 
one from my family who fought in each of 
the wars since the Revolution. From New 
Orleans to Antietam, through the Argonne, 
and now the airborne invasion, those silent 
tombstones at Shiloh shout out their saga 
of freedom: the story of parents who gave 
to their children a sense of eternal values, 
children who grew up to manhood and when 
they were needed were ready. 


ANOTHER SON 


In the evening my 12-year-old rests from 
his romping. Rests with his chin on his 


hands on the floor in front of the fireplace. 
And as the flames beckon his fancy to follow, 
he begs me: 

“Tell me, now, mother, how was it we came 
to know Lincoln?” 

I know how the tales of the past may well 
fashion the call of the future. So I tell it— 
tell my son over and over how Abe always 
plowed a straight furrow; how Sarah taught 
him to tote a full pail without splashing; 
how she taught him to hold to his faith in 
the right as God gave him to see it. No need 
to mention how much these meant in the 
White House; or how they helped Abe to get 
there. I tell him, too, how his people knew 
and loved Sarah Bush Lincoln. 

I see my s0n’s soul stir within him. The 
light in his 12-year-old eyes leaps like the 
flames of the hearth fire. His comment: 

“You know, mom, that’s really something.” 

Then it is bedtime. He stands up, he 
seems to be taller. 

Next morning, I find his bed made and his 
clothes neatly hung, neatly folded. I sec his 
treasures about me—his Scout things, the 
sports stuff, his miniature horses. The book- 
shelves; the blue catchechism; the clippings 
he keeps on Korea. His bank makes me 
think of the ways he earns money, of the 
garden he soon will be planting. 

On his desk he has made out a schedule, 
the week ahead planned to the fullest—well 
planned, so his load won't splash over. And, 
at the top, idly scribbled, “We knew Abe 
Lincoln.” I fondle the block of black walnut 
he picked up in the graveyard at Shiloh and 
carefully sanded and polished. Humbly I 
ponder if hands have been laid on my young- 
est. I ponder where destiny may yet call 
him. 

Dear God, help me help him get ready. 





Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951—Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, to me 
it is regrettable that the White House 
did not send the Congress u proposal to 
reorganize the RFC by abolishing it 
rather than the present legislation we 
have before us. 

Certainly the RFC did have a useful 
function at the time it was established 
in the early 1930’s but it has long since 
outlived its usefulness. 

The Hoover task force report made on 
this organization a year or two ago was 
excellent and should have been followed 
by the Congress. They proposed that 
this agency be abolished and that in the 
case of necessary national emergency 
loans that they could be made by private 
banks and approved and backed by the 
Federal Reserve Board. That proposal 
makes sense to me and I hope sincerely 
that the Congress will undertake as soon 
as possible to undertake the passage of 
such legislation. I introduced recently 
a bill providing for just such action and 
I commend it to your attention. 


Al431 
Tribute to the Hills of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, a well- 
known writer for the Boston Herald, 
Bill Cunningham, recently visited my 
State of West Virginia and wrote a re- 
port for his paper. His report appeared 
in the Boston Herald on March 1, and 
was reprinted in the Charleston Gazette 
of March 11. I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Hints oF WEsT VIRGINIA 
(By Bill Cunningham) 


Montcomery, W. Va., February 28.—“I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help.” This first verse 
of the one hundred twenty-first Psalm is 
cast in bronze in the rotunda of Charleston's 
practically unbelievable airport station. It 
hits the arriving visitor hard because he’s 
just flown for an hour over rugged hills, no 
matter what his quarter of approach, be- 
cause the beautiful sky-high airport, itself, 
was made by leveling the tops of three 
mountains, and because, in no matter what 
direction he looks, he sees nothing but the 
tops of the Appalachians marching silently 
into the purpling distance. 

This is not only one of the most beautiful 
airports in America, but it must be one of 
the most unusual in that it’s high above 
the communities on a valley's floor, it’s 
brought close to the outside world in the last 
few years. It doesn't, however, take even a 
stranger long to reach the conclusion that 
that quotation from the psalter could serve 
as a secular trade-mark for this entire area, 
and that it could, and probably would, be 
sincerely felt, if not actually spoken by the 
citizens of the rest of these troubled United 
States, if they could see and meet what is 
here. 

PLANTS FUMING ‘ROUND CLOCK 


For there's help here, plenty of it. This 
is the start of the great coal region, the 
black, billion-dollar empire of John L. Lewis. 
Along this busy valley of the great Xanawha 
River, huge plants are fuming ‘round the 
clock making chemicals, rayon, synthetic 
rubber, electric power, and other things, 
some of which are industrial, and even mili- 
tary secrets. This is a region, rich in water 
power, coal enough, apparently, to last for- 
ever, and gas. That’s convenient fuel mak- 
ing for economical production. That means 
major help to a Nation forced to stock itself 
again with the engines of war, and to pro- 
duce enough, otherwise, to keep itself in 
something approximating normal operation, 
First, however, maybe I'd better explain. 

In this mountainous State, populations 
can’t run to metropoli, because there simply 
isn’t enough level ground. Charleston, the 
State capital, and leading metropolis, is a 
city of about 75,000 in actual count of heads, 
but it serves as general headquarters for pos- 
sibly a quarter of a million West Virginians 
who live scattered around in smaller com- 
munities, 
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This little town of Montgomery, which has 
Just been so gracious to your roving cor- 
respondent, is about 25 miles farther along 
the big and busy river, and while it has a 
very real identity of its own, it seems to 
have practically a suburban relation to the 
State capital. Montgomery, itself, however, 
is a very compact toy metropolis at a bend 
in the river, with a population of 4,000, and 
it can’t have any more unless it goes in for 
skyscrapers, because there isn’t any more 
land here on the flat. 

It, however, is a self-sufficient place, with 
its own churches, schools, banks, shopping 
district, newspaper, radio station, etc. It 
even boasts a fine college, the West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, under a very able 
president, Dr. M. J. Horsch. Like Charleston, 
it, too, services a surrounding community 
estimated at about 30,000. 

From any evidence to the contrary, the 
people must do pretty well here. I was in- 
vited down to participate in the golden an- 
niversary of the Montgomery National Bank, 
It’s the larger of two banks in this busy 
place. It has deposits of close to $7,000,000 
at present and it has been above the $7,000,- 
0cO mark. That's the highest per capita 
deposit rate in the entire State of West Vir- 
ginia. 

This institution, which pays me the honor 
of sponsoring me over the Montgomery Mu- 
tual radio station WMON, obviously has 
plenty of faith in the future. In honor of 
the anniversary, it completely and expen- 
sively remodeled its entire interior, install- 
ing the most modern equipment and bright- 
ening its sizable premises with the most 
modern decor. Yesterday, with business 
suspended, was the formal opening with the 
public invited. 

The bank invited the community to hear 
me speak in the evening, and we all repaired 
after dinner to the local college gymnasium, 
That's not the institution’s formal audito- 
rium where such affairs generally are held 
but a larger number can be accommodated 
there. The audience was big, attractive to 
look at, and exceedingly quick on the trigger. 

Afterward, we walked a few steps to the 
attractive residence of R. L. Holstein, presi- 
dent of the bank, where the friends and 
neighbors gathered, complete with wives, and 
we all swapped yarns, partook of some noble 
refreshments the ladies prepared, and I even 
operated on the piano while a considerable 
choir gathered around and rendered such 
standard present-day opera as the Tennessee 
Waltz, My Heart Cries for You, I Had a 
Dream, Dear, etc. 


LOOK LIKE A TEAM 


This all was a heartening experience to 
their visitcr, thinking in terms of the trials 
that face us, because I had just finished 
doing exactly these same things with com- 
parable representatives of the public in 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. I could have shut my eyes last 
night, and believed they were the same peo- 
ple. They responded to approximately the 
same speech in exactly the same way. They 
asked the same questions, and made the same 
comments afterward. Many of them offered 
the same observations of their own. 

Banker Holstine, Cashier Bill Buchonan, 
Raymond Kandel, the Vickers brothers, 
former president of the State senate, Ar- 
nold—who was my Official chaperone—and 
the rest, were exact'y like the friends at 
home. So were their very swell wives. 

Proud of their community, proud of their 
State—they took me through their hand- 
some State capital which cost $10,000,000 in 
1932 and looks it, and presented me to their 
Governor, the Honorable Okey L. Patteson— 
concerned about the futures of all of us, and 
well informed on all counts, these citizens of 
another region proved a matter I've been 
maintaining. 


That's that, thanks to the press, the radio, 
the automobile, the plane, and two wars, 
there's no regional isolationism any more. 
We're all the same folks now, no matter 
where we live, or, if we're not it’s the fault 
of the individual, not the locality. We 
Americans are now beginning to look like a 
team. 

“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help.” There's a 
mighty reservoir of help, physical and spir- 
itual, in this region I’ve been visiting these 
Past 2 days. Don't sel] America short. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERET™ SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “St. Lawrence Confusion,” 
published in the New York Times on 
March 12, 1951. The editorial is a fac- 
tual statement of some of the problems 
and enormous expense which would be 
involved in the construction of a St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Sr. LAWRENCE CONFUSION 


After 20 years of disputation there is still 
no agreement on any phase of the St. Law- 
rence project—not even on engineering 
policy. The present plan calls for a channel 
27 feet deep. One school of thought would 
increase the depth to 35 feet, so that bigger 
vessels, especially those that fly the Amer- 
ican flag, could make use of the St. Law- 
rence from its mouth to the Great Lakes; 
another school maintains that if big ships 
were lightened to decrease their draft to 
27 feet they could still make money. Once 
upon a time it was argued that the wheat of 
the West could be transported more cheaply 
through the seaway to Europe that is possi- 
ble by way of Atlantic or Gulf ports; now we 
hear more of our growing need of Labrador’s 
iron ore. 

The argument in favor of national security 
had much in its favor in 1941 when the 
United States-Canadian agreement of March 
19, 1941, was signed; today Army officers ad- 
mit that the seaway, though desirable, is no 
longer vital in national security, that the 
locks and dams could be bombed in a long- 
range aircraft attack by way of the Pole, and 
that a single atom bomb, properly placed, 
could block all the shipping in the channel. 
In 1948 it was estimated that a seaway with a 
27-foot channel would cost about $785,000,- 
000. The cost of constructing the seaway 
and hydroelectric power plant would be at 
least $818,000,000 today for a 27-foot chan- 
nel. If a 35-foot channel alone will serve us 
adequately its cost will be at least a billion 
and a half, with an annual debt charge cf 
$60,000,000 plus $5,000,000 for operation and 
maintenance. 

Estimates of the traffic that will pass 
through the seaway vary from 20,000,000 to 
84,000,000 tons. The busy Panama Canal 
handles only 25,000,000 tons annually. Pes- 
simists maintain that this Panama figure 
might be reached in 10 years, but that 10,- 
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000,000 of the 25,000,000 will have to be new 
tons carried in ships of the United States. 
If this estimate is correct tolls would have 
to be outrageously high if the project is ever 
to pay for itself. It must also be borne in 
mind that the construction of a seaway and 
a hydroelectric station is not enough. Great 
Lakes ports will have to be dredged, at a 
cost of hundreds of millions. Lastly, it is 
objected that ice will close the seaway for 5 
months in the year, and that long-term obli- 
gations will burden both this country and 
Canada for years. 

It may be that the possibility of shipping 
goods to and from Europe through the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes ought to be 
converted into a reality. But what are the 
facts? We have a good picture of what may 
be gained by carrying out the hydroelectric 
plans of this State’s power authority but 
only rough appraisals and romantic specula- 
tions of what may be expected of the seaway. 
For the resultant confusion special and sec- 
tional interests are responsible. A waterway 
that stretches 2,200 miles to the head of the 
Great Lakes is clearly of such continental 
importance that sectionalism should be dis- 
regarded. We need a study that objectively 
considers national exigencies, both economic 
and military. Until that is before us judg- 
men: on the St. Lawrence project must he 
deferred. 





The Menace of Usurpation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth is the need of the hour. 
Bureaucratic self-serving propaganda 
paid for out of public funds has been a 
curse to our people. Once in possession 
of the facts relating to public problems 
the citizens of our Republic will find the 
correct solution. The New Deal has 
sought to mislead and deceive the people 
with reference to the real purpose of 
legislation, but this program of hypoc- 
risy is being unmasked and the perfidy 
exposed. 

Under leave to extend I am inserting 
in the Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article, as part of my remarks, 
which appeared in the Freeman of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1950, by Edna Lonigan, en- 
titled “The Menace of Usurpation”: 


THE MENACE OF USURPATION 
(By Edna Lonigan) 


WASHINGTON.—The momentary hope that 
the Fair Deal PAC faction, which steers the 
Democratic administration, would forego 
political warfare for the duration is now 
in the discard. The Fair Dealers have been 
busy working out new political strategems 
since the morning of November 8. What 
is news is that Congress, as a body, is no 
longer willing to bow to their demands. 

The great Senate debate on foreign policy 
is part of Congress’ declaration of inde- 
pendence from Executive domination, but 
equally important—perhaps more important 
in terms of political power to resist domi- 
nation—was the contest in the House over 
the rules to be used by the new Congress. 

As recently as last summer able and cou- 
rageous Members of Congress, who wanted 
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to stop the march to one-party government, 
were hopeless, even broken-hearted. They 
believed that Congress as an institution had 
lost its last chance to act independently. 
They knew that the Fair Deal could count 
on a large bloc of Senators and Representa- 
tives whose only hope of reelection lay in 
obeying the orders of PAC pressure groups. 
Administration strategists could also defeat 
independent Members who opposed their 
wishes by building up mass pressure groups 
in the recalcitrant Congressmen’s districts. 
This was all done under the surface, and 
the public had little chance to know what 
was going on. 

It is a fine thing, you will say, for Con- 
gressmen to be willing to go down to defeat 
for a principle. But if the electors do not 
know what the contest is about, a good 
Representative will be defeated only to make 
room for one more congressional errand boy 
of the Executive power. 

When members of a law-making body can 
be retired by the central government and 
its party apparatus, rather than by the voters 
in their constituencies, representative gov- 
ernment is lost, and we have in its place 
the self-steering Executive—responsible to 
no one, and able to use the legislative body 
as a sounding board for whatever “law” it 
wants. 

The mortal struggle over representative 
government, which now centers in this coun- 
try, has three phases. In the districts in- 
dividual voters are struggling to win more 
political strength than the mass voters 
drilled by the central power. In the rela- 
tions between Congress and the Executive, 
Congress is trying to reestablish its primacy 
in policy making. Within the Congress it- 
self the true representatives of free com- 
munities are attempting to take back man- 
agement of Congress from the pseudo 
representatives, y--sals of the Executive arm. 

The shape of the struggle within Congress, 
between pressure-group democracy and the 
representative principle, could be clearly 
seen on the first day of the new session, 
in the debate over the rules under which 
the House of Representatives was to carry On 
its work. 

Hardly had the opening words about na- 
tional unity been spoken before Representa- 
tive SapaTH, of Illinois, introduced the in- 
nocent-sounding resolution which was to lay 
bare the cleavage between two irreconcilable 
political philosophies. He proposed that the 
House adopt the same rules they used in the 
last session. 

Here we must digress. Seen in two dimen- 
sions the debates in Congress often look like 
technical minutiae or factional disputes. 
Only by looking below the surface can we 
see the struggle between two systems of 
power as dramatic as in the First Conti- 
nental Congress, the Estates General, or the 
Long Parliament of Charles Stuart's reign. 

For nearly 30 years the House has had a 
Rules Committee whose duty it was to regu- 
late the traffic when too many bills awaited 
the attention of the Members. The Fair 
Dealers took away its power over this traffic 
after the victory of 1948. Now they wanted 
to keep the 1948 procedures in the new Con- 
ress. 

" Administration leaders argued that the old 
Rules Committee had violated the will of 
the majerity by bottling up bills that a ma- 
jority of the Members favored. There was 
no particle of evidence for this charge, 
though it was repeated fervently by admin- 
istration supporters in the press. The Rules 
Committee’s control of the traffic in bills 
originated in the revolt against Speaker Jo- 
seph Cannon, led by Representative George 
W. Norris, of Nebraska, hardly a reaction- 
ary. The majority had two simple ways to 
override the Rules Committee whenever they 
wanted to do so. On Calendar Wednesdays 
the chairmen of committees could call up 


bills the Rules Committee had blocked, or a 
petition signed by 219 Members could bring 
about the discharge of any bill. 

Obviously the real issue lay elsewhere. The 
trouble was, as the Washington Star said: 

“Pressure-group tactics have been per- 
fected to such an extent that some House 
Members, for the sake of their own political 
fortunes, would feel compelled to vote for 
certain Fair Deal measures which they se- 
cretly oppose. But if these measures can be 
kept from reaching the floor, they will not 
have to record their vote.” 

Now we can see more clearly. Under the 
1948 rules individual Members could be co- 
erced by the administration; under the ear- 
lier rules they could not be coerced. The old 
Rules Committee had not been opposing the 
will of the majority. It had been opposing 
the will of the pressure groups, at the behest 
of the majority. 

In the Eightieth Congress, the Rules Com- 
mittee had blocked the bills of the Fair Deal- 
PAC leaders, not against the will of the ma- 
jority, but to take the Members off a political 
hot spot in their districts. 

Enraged at this unexpected barrier to the 
passage of their blueprint for Federal domi- 
nation of all American life, the PAC-ADA- 
Fair Dealers waged the 1948 Presidential cam- 
paign on the issue of the Do-Nothing Eight- 
ieth Congress. The Republicans did not op- 
pose their strategy (although Truman's slo- 
gans almost paralleled those in the Daily 
Worker). The combine which rules the 
Democratic Party swept in, with the Fair 
Deal-PAC victorious over the rest of the ad- 
ministration and over Congress. 

Representative Cox, a Democrat, tells us 
what happened in the 1948 Congress: 

“When we assembled here 2 years ago, 
fresh as we were from a great victory, there 
was demand for the scalps of people who had 
stocd in the way of reform measures advo- 
cated by many prominent figures; in this 
House and the country. The Rules Com- 
mittee had incurred the displeasure of many 
because it had, in keeping with what it be- 
lieved to be the good of the country, refused 
to stampede under the lash of the whip ap- 
plied by strong unofficial minority groups.” 

Relentlessly the winners set to work to 
change the rules of the House so that the 
Rules Committee could not bar their way. 
Under their proposal any bill could be 
brought out in 21 days by a militant minor- 
ity, even though the majority wanted it 
buried. The Fair Dealers put through the 
1918 rules, as Representative Hertrr said, 
“under very peculiar circumstances. The 
gentleman from Illinois |Mr. Sabata| moved 
that the rules of the previous session be 
adopted with an amendment; that amend- 
ment was not in type, it was not printed, 
nobody had a chance to read it. Then the 
gentleman from Illinois moved the previous 
question so there could be no debate on it.” 
This in the name of democracy. 

The difference between the Eightieth Con- 
gress, aided by the Rules Committee, and the 
Eighty-first, with no check rein, is nicely re- 
flected in the budget. Freed from all re- 
straints, the Eighty-first Congress passed 
every possible spending bill. Only a few 
civil-rights bills escaped because the admin- 
istration did not want to count heads on 
those measures. 

Representative ALLEN of Illinois, former 
chairman of the committee, said: 

“During the Eightieth Congress * * * 
I invited the attention of the members of the 
Rules Committee in session to the standing 
committees of the House, which approved 
bills appropriating at least $20,000,000,000 
more than the revenue estimated to be re- 
ceived. 

“We felt that something should be done 
about it, that the budget must be balanced 
even though it was necessary to hold up sev- 
eral bills with considerable merit. As a re- 
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sult of the rules adopted by the Eightieth 
Congress that Congress saved the taxpayers 
considerable money, and for the first time in 
18 years the income of the Federal Govern- 
ment was larger than its outgo. In other 
words, since 1933 it was the first Congress 
that bajanced the budget.” 

This is the record which was so bitterly 
denounced in the 1948 Presidential campaign. 
And defended by no one. 

In contrast, the Eighty-first Congress, un- 
der Fair Deal-PAC control, voted to spend 
deficit funds for all the old stand-bys of the 
welfare state, and new projects like the fed- 
eralization of science. In 2 years it author- 
ized a total of $135,000,000,000 and raised the 
debt to the highest point in our history. The 
Korean war sent the total higher, but even 
without the war Mr. Truman's Fair Deal out- 
ran New Deal welfare spending. With the 
Korean war, he and his pressure bloc have 
received $266,000,000,C00 in 6 ~ears. It took 
Roosevelt 12 years to spend $372,C00,000,000. 
With two more war years to go, the Truman 
administration may well spend more than all 
our Presidents together since 1789. 

It is significant that in the 1950 campaign 
the Republican Party again studiously re- 
frained trom any really unkind words about 
the record of the Eighty-first Congress in 
hurrying us down the road to financial 
chaos, in a world preparing for all-out war. 

Obviously the administration wanted to 
keep the rules under which they could make 
Congressmen vote for spending they did not 
believe in. In the new Congress Fair Deal- 
ers argued for the 1948 rules because they 
helped the common people, while the oppo- 
sition, according to Mr. SaBaTH, “uses its 
power to defeat liberal and progressive leg- 
isiation and * * * it invariably sup- 
ports and votes for all legislation advocated 
by the vested interests.” 

HALteck, of Indiana, summarized the case 
for the insurgents: 

“Let us get this matter out in the open. 
Let us quit shadow-boxing about it. * * ®* 
The reason the proponents of the 21-day rule 
are so vigorous and so active is that they 
think they see in the Committee on Rules 
something of a balance wheel in the way 
of unwise, unsound, and ill-timed, spend- 
thrift socialistic measures.” 

There is some question, however, whether 
economic ruin and Socialist regimentation 
are the only issues in this contest between 
the Fair Dealers and the reactionaries. It 
is a sad commentary on our political blind- 
ness that the Fair Deal, so much more subtle 
and dangerous than the New Deal, has re- 
ceived so little of the attention it deserves. 

President Truman has always hewn closely 
to the program laid down by the PAC-ADA- 
Farmers’ Union. His legislative messages 
have always urged socialized medicine, Fed- 
eral control of education, public housing, 
Tederalized civil rights, point-4, and a so- 
cial security system designed to bring the 
whole population under a plan meant for 
proletarian wage earners. 

We have heard vigorous debate on the 
question whether the proposals would bring 
welfare, but there was another, more serious, 
problem. The separate “parts” of this pro- 
gram all fitted together to make an cddly 
definite political pattern. They all led to 
spending ourselves into bankruptcy with 
money we did not have. They all helped to 
condition our people to centralized controls 
in peacetime, and to federalization of activ- 
ities like voting, police, and justice which, 
in Anglo-Saxon tradition, had always been 
left to private or local direction. It is the 
subtlety of this program which is most dis- 
turbing. The parts seem so precisely fitted 
to a blueprint for our undoing. 

If all the parts of the program, including 
price control, rent control, and rationing, 
had been adopted we would now be a thor- 
oughly regimented peoptc, with all power 
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centered 1n Washington, with the debt far 
higher than it is today, and with deep and 
incurable divisions among our people. 

Perhaps this is only socialism, but perhaps 
it is something more. We know the Commu- 
nists were present at the birth of the PAC 
program. We know they supported every 
part of it in their propaganda. We may well 
ask what better plan could saboteurs have 
devised to keep our people divided, to spend 
us into bankruptcy, and to put restraints 
on our habit of improvisation, so we could 
not win a long war? 

Lcoking back, we can be profoundly grate- 
fu) to the Eightieth Congress that this strait- 
jacket of the permanent war economy was 
not put into effect just before we had to pre- 
pare for a great war. 

Obviously the men on opposite sides of 
such a debate did not hear each others’ argu- 
ments with their minds. There was no room 
for conciliation. The issue was settled by 
the southern Democrats, They voted for the 
old rules. 

The Fair Dealers knew they had met a 
major defeat. Their existing power over 
Congress was broken. Representative SapatH 
bitterly denounced “some of the gentlemen 
of the Democratic Party, whose responsibil- 
ity it is to carry out the program of the ma- 
jority in power, [who] do not work with the 
leaders, and although we have a so-called 
majority on the Rules Committee here, it is 
only a paper majority. * * * In fact only 
yesterday * * * TI am informed that 
these three Democratic members of the 
Committee on Rules, elected by the Demo- 
crats, were in conference with Republican 
leaders for the purpose of arranging for the 
defeat of the resolution I have presented 
here today.” 

The southern Democrats recognized that 
they were faced with a constitutional, not a 
party, issue. PAC-Fair Deal domination of 
our congressional districts is not a party 
issue but the death of representative gov- 
ernment. The impending conflict between 
irresponsible executive power with its own 
money and its own voting blocs, and repre- 
sentative government, with control of law- 
making and of the purse firmly in the hands 
ef agents of the people, cannot be settled 
by any compromise. 

The southern Democrats have not yet 
made any decision about coalition, nor have 
the Republicans. There are deep technical 
and psychological barriers to coalition for 
most purposes. But there is reason for re- 
joicing when on a clear constitutional issue 
Republicans and southern Democrats join 
together and fight through to victory. 

This is not the last contest over represent- 
ative government in this session. The Fair 
Dealers are scared, but they will not quit. 
The President's message was, on the surface, 
a compromise between the Fair Deal-PAC 
faction and the old-line Democrats, who oc- 
cupy most of the offices but have little share 
in the inner councils. For the benefit of the 
real Democrats most of the emphasis was on 
national security, with a ringing insistence 
that we cut nondefense spending, and bal- 
ance new expenditures by taxes. In his 10 
recommendations for action, however, the 
President included every important plank 
in the Fair Deal-PAC line-up—socialized 
medicine, subsidized medical education, pub- 
lic housing, a new farm program, Federal aid 
for education, ECA, point 4, and civil rights. 
They were all in battle dress, of course, but 
otherwise unchanged. The administration's 
bold new program for winning the most in- 
tellectually complex of all wars is to ask for 
everything in the PAC program, about as it 
stood in 1944, plus Mr. Roosevelt's arsenal of 
democracy. 

Even before the President delivered his 
message, the Fair Deal members had intro- 
duced in the new session bills for health 


insurance, Federal control of lynching, civil 
rights, federalization of unemployment in- 
surance, and aid for State and local gov- 
ernments. Their members have been moved 
to most of the important new vacancies 
on congressional committees. They ob- 
viously plan to make even more skillful use 
of the committee system for propaganda 
than they did last year in the Tydings in- 
vestigation. They plan a spate of new Bu- 
chanan committees to harass their oppo- 
nents, and to prevent the opposition from 
investigating their war powers. They have 
new and more subtle means for managing 
public opinion than those they worked out 
last year to win public acceptance of point 4. 
Standing against the Fair Dealers’ new 
strategies, so far, are only scattered indi- 
viduals, who do not study the carefully 
charted designs of their opponents, and do 
not have any of their own. They have only 
native good judgment, and true devotion to 
representative government. But that is all 
the colonists had to set up representative 
government in the first place. 





A Suggestion About Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Albert B. Colby, of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., writes a very constructive 
suggestion concerning future surplus 
property. I think it has much merit 
so I am submitting it into the Recorp. 
The letter is as follows: 


Marcu 8, 1951. 
Hon. Cart T, Curtis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Cari: Wasn't it Ben Franklin who 
said, “A penny saved is a penny earned’? 
We, as a Nation, in the conduct of our 
national business, often seem to overlook 
this sage admonition, particularly has this 
been true in the conduct of our wars and 
more particularly their termination. 

After World War I we proceeded to give 
away, abandon, or sell at a ridiculous price 
millions of dollars of supposedly “surplus 
property.” After World War II we did the 
same thing, but the amount went up into 
the billions. All because no comprehensive 
plan had been made in advance for a con- 
servative disposition of such property. 
(This of course is not so true in the case 
of maritime and naval vessels after World 
War II.) 

The newspapers here yesterday carried 
the story of a surplus dealer selling back 
to the Government several thousand Army 
cots for $4.95 which had been purchased 
from Surplus Property recently for $1.30. 
This is not an isolated case; it is being re- 
peated daily. 

My thought is this: Let us take steps now 
to conserve the surplus materials which will 
inevitably develop from our present defense 
activities. 

No. 1: Erect in the Southwest, on Govern- 
ment land, where weather is so mild that in 
many cases only storage sheds would be 
needed, warehouses for the storage of all 
so-called surplus materials that may accrue 
from now on. Catalog it and make it avail- 
able to all branches of the Government for 
present and future use. 
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No. 2: Establish repair and maintenance 
shops with personnel to care for these items. 

No. 3: Establish a competent board of sur- 
veyors on a high policy level whose function 
it would be to decide on disposal if and 
when prudent business judgment dictated 
such a cour.e. 

Our Government is now in the market pur- 
chasing billions of dollars of automobiles, 
trucks, motorcycles, desks, chairs, type- 
writers, filing cabinets, tools, bulldozers, 
cranes, steam shovels, motors, and hundreds 
of similar items—most of which could have 
been on hand, in storage in good and usable 
condition. 

Not only would millions of dollars have 
been saved but, more important, time as 
well. Then too the impact of civilian con- 
struction would have been lessened and a 
certain amount of inflationary force elimi- 
nated, 

As you know, we abandoned millions of 
dollars of supplies and equipment on foreign 
shores after World War II. We lost much 
“face” by doing this in many spots. In 
others it was picked up and is being used 
today against us. 

In too many cases, favored purchasers 
bought immense quantities of this surplus 
material for resale for fantastic profits. 

All in all it has been very poor business 
and this in a Nation that prides itself on 
its efficiency. 

It would not cost too much to establish 
such a base as I so meagerly outline in the 
fourth paragraph of this letter. It would 
be a rather gigantic undertaking, comparabie 
in size to the amounts it would undoubtedly 
save us. Such a plant should be built in 
this section of the country because of the 
mild weather, little rain, no snow or ice or 
storms. For weather reasons the structures 
can be built much cheaper than in sections 
where it has to be considered. Many thou- 
sands of acres would be required for storage 
of motor vehicles and larger pieces of equip- 
ment. The Government has the land out 
here, idle, nonproductive, and lying along 
railways and highways. (Federal land in 
this State runs to approximately 22,000,000 
acres.) 

Such an undertaking belongs properly 
under the Secretary of Defense with liaison 
with other departments that may require 
materials not only in time of war but in 
peace as well. 

We have spent and are spending millions 
of dollars in the stockpiling of critical ma- 
terials. Don't you think it would be prudent 
to similarly stockpile the items already on 
hand that are manufactured from those 
critical materials? 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT B. Cosy. 





Abolition, Not Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
timely editorial from the Rochester 
Times-Union on the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

The editorial follows: 





ABOLITION, Not REFoRM 


Shocking testimony and even more shock- 
ing maneuvers in the past week make clearer 
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that what the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration needs most is not reform but abo- 
lition. 

Testimony on influence-peddling quickly 
ran into a conflict that led Senator TosBey to 
declare, “One of these two men is a liar.” 
Then it developed that, as Senator FULBRIGHT 
says, some bright boy at the White House 
or the RFC attempted to silence the inquiry 
by having Senators’ letters to the RFC about 
loans sent to the White House. 

The squirming done by top men in the 
RFC when the committee sought to learn 
who authorized this threat was a complete 
commentary on the nature of the RFC as now 
operated. Finally it was determined that 
President Truman himself and his patronage 
aid, Donald Dawson, had discussed the pro- 
curement of the letters from RFC files with 
W. Elmer Harber, Chairman of the RFC 
Board. 

Going to such lengths to protect an influ- 
ence kingdom maintained by public funds 
inspires wonder whether the Fulbright com- 
mittee, fine as its work has been, has got to 
the bottom of the RFC. 

The RFC in its early days served a useful 
purpose. There was a lack of credit then. 
Today there is no lack of credit. There is, 
in fact, toomuch, Any enterprise that wants 
to borrow money for a sound purpose or on 
sound security can do so from any of a 
dozen private sources. 

The door ought to be closed on influence 
pddlers of political loans, by liquidating the 
whole establishment. So long as there is a 
place where those who know the right people 
or can pull the right wires can dip into pub- 
lic funds, there will be scandal, The RFC is 
such a place. 





Worse Than a Murderer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, with 
drug addicts on the increase, particu- 
larly among teen-agers, Dr. Harry J. 
Anslinger, Commissioner of Narcotics, 
and all associated with him in efforts 
to rid the Nation of a menace which has 
even caused alarm among our military 
leadership, will be pleased to learn of the 
action of Passaic County Judge Alexan- 
der M. Mac Leod, of Paterson, N. J., in his 
recent sentence of a narcotics peddler 
to the limit of the law provided in New 
Jersey—7 years behind the bars. 

Recent testimony by Dr. Anslinger be- 
fore a House subcommittee on appro- 
priations emphasizes that the work of 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics in re- 
cent months has been set back by light 
jail sentences, particularly in the so- 
called Hollywood cases. It is the hope 
of Dr. Anslinger and his men that the 
Congress will enact new legislation pro- 
viding stiffer Federal jail sentences for 
first, second, and repeating offenders. 

The Paterson (N. J.) Evening News, 
editorializing on Judge Mac Leod’s ac- 
tion, writes: 

Worse THAN A MURDERER 

Anyone reading the vigorous and forth- 

right statement of County Judge Alex. M. 
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Mac Leod as he sentenced a narcotics peddler 
to the limit of the law cannot help but feel 
a@ sense of pride in the jurist’s clear-cut 
enunciations of a fundamental principle of 
society. 

The News congratulates Judge Mac Leod 
and bespeaks for him continued strength 
and determination in helping to uproot this 
foul evil which destroys men’s minds, char- 
acters, and souls. 

Judge Mac Leod’s message as he imposed a 
sentence on a peddler of marihuana is a ser- 
mon in itself: 

“A fellow who will go out and sell narcotics, 
in the opinion of the court, is worse than a 
murderer, because one who sells or distrib- 
utes narcotics kills the soul of a person. The 
narcotic vendor brings slow death and dis- 
grace, for the addict loses pride, honor, and 
integrity; his usefulness is gone and his ve- 
racity destroyed. The illegal dispenser of 
narcotics is a major criminal. He is a triple 
threat to the health, safety, and morals of 
the community. Where people prey upon the 
weakness of a man, where they sell narcotics 
to addicts, I think there is no adequate pun- 
ishment. It is one of the most corrupt rack- 
ets in the United States today. From it come 
mind-, body-, and soul-destroying habits 
that rob the victim of reason. There is no 
habit that can more encourage criminality 
in its worst form. All this can be laid to the 
viper who puts narcotics into the hands of 
victims for the gain of money.” 

All over the country spread of the use of 
narcotics is developing with alarming speed. 
Perhaps it’s a manifestation of the restive- 
ness of the times. With the world in tur- 
moil, lives uprooted by the demands of uni- 
versal stress, young folks not knowing 
whither they are going, morals become loos- 
ened, normal restraints abandoned. 

In this fertile field the vermin who dee] in 
the traffic of dope bore in among otherwise 
decent and unsuspecting people. Young 
folks especially are susceptible to the slippery 
and slimy wiles of the peddler. It only takes 
one whiff of a reefer to make some people 
addicts, and from there on in the story is one 
of human devastation. 

Judge Mac Leod's characterization of the 
appalling effects of this dread affliction is 
mild in spite of its powerful impact by com- 
parison with the end result. Youngsters who 
become victims of the dope are lost forever, 
finally sinking, as he points out, into the 
lowest depths of degradation. 

The only language these lice understand is 
the language Judge Mac Leod spoke which 
puts them safely behind bars for as long as 
the law will permit. Let’s have more sen- 
tences of the same type for any similar 
violators. 


The Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call 
editorialized as follows: 


Narcotic PEDDLER Has 7 EARS 10 REPENT 


One source of marihuana cigaret ‘upplies 
in Paterson has been closed by the severe 
penalty given by County Judge Alexander 
M. Mac Leod to Charles Ervin, 31, said to be 
by police one of the most prolific independ- 
ent vendors, ot 50 cents each, of the so- 
called “reefers” in this area. Ervin will have 
7 years, less time off for good behavior, plus 
enriching the county by a $2,000 fine to re- 
pent. 

The exposé uf racketeers in Brooklyn sell- 
ing narcotics over the candy-store counters 
to children of school age aroused the public 
to the extent vendors were operating in their 
vile traffic in human lives. There was no 
evidence that there is any organized traffic 
in marihuana cigarettes here, but the author- 
ities are checking on independent operators. 
Their vigilance paid off in the conviction of 
Ervin. 

A month's investigation by City Detective 
John Broda and County Detective William 
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Walter led them to Ervin, who had 26 
“reefers” in his possession when arrested. 
The officers and Judge Mac Leod, who sug- 
gested narcotic peddlers were worse than 
murderers and imposed the maximum sen- 
tence allowed by law rendered the public a 
very commendable service. Meanwhile Er- 
vin will have several long years to reflect on 
whether his racket was worth the risk. 





Military Aid to Western Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, every one 
of us in this great chamber knows that 
there is a wide difference of opinion 
throughout the country on the vital is- 
sue of what our future policy should be 
regarding military aid to Western Euro- 
pean allies. 

Like my colleagues, I have seen news- 
paper editorials both favoring and op- 
posing my personal stand. I welcome 
all such judgment on this issue. I feel 
that debate is healthy in newspaper col- 
umns, just as it is healthy on the floor 
of the Congress. 

At this time, I have in my hand an 
editorial published in the Tuesday, 
March 6, issue of the Racine Journal- 
Times. This editorial very kindly com- 
mends my stand. At this time, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. I do not do so because 
of its personal praise of me, but rather 
because I feel that it represents a view- 
point widely held regarding the position 
which many others and I have taken. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WILEY PLAYING VITAL ROLE WELL 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY of Wisconsin is 
the senior Republican on the important 
Foreign Relations Committee. During the 
present foreign policy debate, he has an 
opportunity to help guide this Nation 
through a grave period of international rela- 
tions that may determine whether the world 
can find a road to peace, or be thrown into 
&@ maelstrom of conflict. 

Since assuming the top GOP spot, because 
of the extended illness of Senator VaNpEN- 
BERG of Michigan, WILEY has shown the re- 
straint and foresight that becomes the 
minority leader on the Senate committee. 
In the present debate over sending troops 
to Europe the Wisconsin Senator is placing 
the welfare of his country above party 
politics. 

In a recent interview in Milwaukee, WILEY 
showed a clear understanding of the current 
issue, and enunciated a sound set of prin- 
ciples that should help Congress and the 
Nation reach an agreement on foreign policy. 

Said Senator WILEY: 

“There is considerable misunderstanding 
about the differences of opinion, but the dis- 
agreement cannot and must not obscure 
the fact that our Nation is in danger. 
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“There is no disagreement on three key 
questions. Everyone is agreed that the Pres- 
ident has power to send occupation troops 
to Germany, since after all we are still at 
war with Germany until a peace treaty is 
drawn. Everyone is agreed that the Presi- 
dent can send American troops to Europe, 
under American control. No one contends 
that he needs congressional approval for 
either action. Everyone is also agreed that 
they are not opposed to sending air and sea 
support for Europe. 

“There is only one disagreement, that is 
whether the President needs to ask Congress 
for approval before he sends American troops 
into an integrated international army of At- 
lantic Pact nations. Even that point is coun- 
tered by the common agreement that we must 
send troops to help any Atlantic Pact ally 
that is attacked. 

“There isn’t much ground for disagreement 
left, and I think that we'll see the end of 
that soon * * * Especially since the 
executive branch is ready to discuss the mat- 
ter with the legislative and there is no 
threat to our Republic by breaking down the 
balance of power.” 

We sincerely hope that the area of agree- 
ment is as wide as outlined by Senator WILEY. 
If it is, the people have been misled by 
speeches of Hoover, Taft, and Kennedy. Full 
discussion of the important foreign policy 
issues is helpful to any democracy, but, as 
Senator Witey said, it must not be allowed 
to obscure the fact that the Nation is in 
danger. 

Senator Wriey is demonstrating that he is 
fully conscious of the important role that he, 
and his party, must play in guiding this 
Nation’s foreign policy. It is encouraging to 
report that he is meeting those responsibili- 
ties in a manner that is a credit to himself, 
his State, the Republican Party and his coun- 
try. 





Entertainment of Servicemen by Loyal 
Order of Moose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF W™ST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter re- 
garding the activities of the Loyal Order 
of Moose in entertaining servicemen, as 
outlined in a letter from Malcolm R, 
Giles, the director general. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


SUPREME LODGE OF THE WORLD, 
LOYAL ORDER OF MOOSE, 
Mooseheart, Ill., March 10, 1951. 
Hon. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEELY: It occurs to me that 
you might be extremely interested in know- 
ing what the Loyal Order of Moose is doing 
in an effort to entertain and lift up the 
morale of our valiant men in service of our 
country in the wide-flung outposts of de- 
mocracy. 

On next Friday, March 16, a star-studded 
theater group, headed by Roy Acuff, of Grand 
Ole Opry fame, will leave for an extended 
tour of Europe to entertain our servicemen in 
United States Army bases and hospitals. The 





unit, consisting of 25 performers, is being 
financed by lodges of the Loyal Order of 
Moose in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
and New Jersey. Everything possible in the 
way ot high-class talent has been included 
in this show, which is to be called A Night 
With the Moose. It should do much to give 
a lift to the boys who are striving so valiantly 
for the advancement of our way of life. 

You will also be happy to learn that this is 
the third such entertainment unit which has 
been financed by the Moose. The first played 
to capacity audiences in United States Air 
Force bases in Alaska and the Aleutians. The 
second unit traveled to Labrador, Greenland, 
Newfoundland, and Bermuda. In order to 
bring a bit of synthetic warmth to the frozen 
outposts of our defense perimeter, the first 
two units were entitled “South Pacific Re- 
view.” These two units played to more than 
50,000 of our United States Air Force serv- 
icemen. 

The unit leaving next Friday will enter- 
tain our servicemen in 18 United States air 
bases and hospitals in the Azores, Germany, 
Austria, England, and Newfoundland. They 
will be on tour of the Continent until April 
11, a total of 27 days. It is estimated that 
they will entertain mere than 100,000 service- 
men in that time. 

We are especially proud of this effort to 
do our bit in easing the tension which these 
“ambassadors of freedom” are under during 
these trying times. Especially so since we 
believe we are the only organization, fraternal 
or otherwise, which is engaging in such an 
enterprise during the present emergency. 
Due credit must be given to the originator of 
these shows, Loyal Order of Moose Regional 
Director J. Jack Stoehr. The shows have been 
especially produced for the Armed Forces by 
special arrangement with the headquarters 
of the United States Air Force, which is fur- 
nishing transportation and housing. 

I am also enclosing an editorial which ap- 
peared today in the Aurora (Ill.) Daily Bea- 
con-News, which lauds the Moose for this 
venture and gives the itinerary of the show 
troupe. 

With every gcod wish, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
. MALcoLM R. GILEs, 
Director General. 





This Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an oration 
on the subject, This Nation Under God, 
delivered by Oscar J. Schmiegge, Jr., age 
16 years, who was the winner in an ora- 
torical contest held in the Appleton High 
School, Appleton, Wis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tu1s NATION UNDER Gop 


(By Oscar J. Schmiegge, Jr., age 16, winner 
of the Appleton High School, Appleton, 
Wis., oratorical contest) 


On a cold, bleak November day, fourscore 
and seven years ago, Abraham Lincoln stood 
before a vast throng assembled at a place 
called Gettysburg. In that day of national 
crisis, as America faced the great problem 
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which ensued as a result of the Civil War, 
he uttered these words, “We are testing 
whether this Nation or any nation so con- 
ceived and so dedicated can long endure.” 
Now eight decades have passed since then. 
America, at present, is facing a far more 
serious crisis than that. Only six short years 
after winning the most costly war in our 
history, we are confronted with the threat 
of another war, more costly—more devastat- 
ing—more terrible than the last war. The 
present situation is vastly different than it 
was 6 or 7 years ago. We are not facing 
Germany, Ita!y, and Japan, three small na- 
tions, each fighting for their own goal, dis- 
united, and having inferior forces. We are 
facing half the world. Russia and her sat- 
ellites are united and have one goal in 
mind—to wipe out forever from the face 
of the earth America, democracy, religion. 
They have superior forces with which to 
carry out that objective. We are quite obvi- 
ously on the defensive. 

Today, those words spoken at Gettysburg 
are truer than when President Lincoln said 
them: “We are testing whether this Nation 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated 
can long endure.” Wce’re all quite concerned 
with that problem, aren't we? What goes 
on in the world is going to vitally affect your 
life, and yours, and yours, and everyone in 
this auditorium. There are times when v : 
reflect upon the world’s problems that we 
become discouraged and wonder whether 
there is an answer to all the confusion, 

President Lincoln sketched it when, in 
closing his address he made a slight, but 
very imporfant addition to his original draft. 
“We here highly resolve that these dead 
shall rot have died in vain; that this Na- 
tion—” and it was here, as he reflected upon 
what he was saying, that he added the two 
words he knew he should never have left 
out, and so he said “that this Nation under 
God shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that this government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” This Nation “under God’— 
this is the answer. 

The answer to the great personal prob- 
lems brought on by times such as these and 
the answer to a troubled world—prayer, 
faith; the answer 176 years ago when it 
looked as though the fundamental law cf 
this country might never be formulated. 
When the fathers of our Nation met to 
frame the Constitution they labored several 
hours, rejecting copy after copy, until final- 
ly the situation looked hopeless; they were 
ready to give up in despair. Then wise old 
Benjamin Franklin spoke forth, “Gentlemen, 
we have forgotten something, we have for- 
gotten to pray.” Every man assembled knelt 
down to ask divine guidance in framing our 
Constitution. They arose, the seemingly 
insoluble deadlock was broken, and the 
greatest piece of national legislation the 
world has ever seen was produced. Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge; Lincoln pacing the 
streets of our Nation’s Capital at 2 o'clock 
in the morning; MacArthur at Leyte; Amer- 
icans all, finding hope, strength, and help 
in prayer. And then there was just plain 
GI Joe finding God while sitting in a fox- 
hole. A prayer that came forth from World 
War II very clearly illustrates this: 


“Look, God, I have never spoken to You, 
But now I want to say, ‘How do You do.’ 
You God, they told me You didn’t exist, 
And, like a fool, I believed all this. 


“Last night from a shell hole I saw Your sky. 
I figured right then they'd told me a lie; 
Had I taken the time to see what You made, 
I'd have known they weren't calling a spade 

a spade. 


“I wonder, God, if You’d shake my hand; 
Somehow I feel You will understand. 
Funny I had to come to this hellish place 
Before I had time to see Your face. 
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“Well, I guess there isn't much more to say, 
But I'm glad, God, I met You today; 

I guess the zero hour will soon be here, 
But I'm not afraid since I know You're near, 


“The signal—well, God, I'll have to go, 

I like You lots; this I want You to know. 

Look, nov, this will be a horrible fight— 

Who knows, I may come to Your house to- 
night. 


“Though I wasn't friendly to You before, 

I wonder, God, if You'd wait at the door, 
Look, I'm crying. Me, shedding tears! 

I wish I'd known You these many years.” 


We do need people of faith today in our 
America, because you can’t win wars with 
just guns, bombs, and planes. You must 
have people with an unconquerable spirit. 
The spirit we need today is the spirit that 
down through history has confronted fiery 
furnaces, lion’s dens, and crosses, and con- 
quered them all. The spirit that cannot, 
will not die. What did Washington, Lincoln, 
MacArthur, and plain GI Joe find? They 
found a power beyond themselves who would 
listen to their troubles, who cared for them, 
and who would give them His help. You 
too will find what they did when you turn 
to Him. In devout, humble men of faith 
like these lies also the solution for the 
world’s perplexities. A little boy once dis- 
covered something that we must discover 
today; nis father, wanting to read his news- 
paper undisturbed, tore out one page upon 
which was printed a large map of the world; 
tearing it up into pieces he tossed them on 
the floor and said, “Alright, son, let's see 
whether you can put the map together 
again.” Within a very short time the small 
boy said, “There it is, dad, all fixed’—and 
it was. The amazed father asked, “How in 
the world did you do that so fast?” “Oh, it 
was easy,” replied the boy, “you see, there 
was a picture of a man on the back of it and 
when I got the man fixed the world was fixed 
too.” You can’t change the world until you 
change the individuals in that world. Your 
personal responsibility is to get yourself 
fixed, and when we have enough individuals 
fixed, like you, with a living, loving faith— 
then your influence, under the guiding hand 
of God, will lead us from the night of per- 
plexity and confusion into the day of peace 
and harmony. We must receive strength, 
guidance, and aid and then plunge forth as 
warriors into action—strong in love—strong 
in courage—strong in faith—to help the 
world find the better way of life. Then let 
the storms of hate, confusion, and hopeless- 
ness rage and beat against you and the land 
you lo-e—upon the rock of your faith you 
shall stand and prevail. 

Simple words once spoken by Jesus sum 
up and express more beautifully than my 
words ever could begin to, the solution to 
our modern dilemma, “Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden and I will 
give ye rest; take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me for I am meek and lowly in heart, 
and ye shall find rest unto your soul.” 


Peter Norbeck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED §TATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, many 
Members of the Senate will remember 
Peter Norbeck, that great, sturdy Sena- 


tor South Dakota sent to the Capitol 
some years ago. By action of the legis- 
lature, South Dakota has recently ac- 
cepted and placed in the State capitol 
a bust of Peter Norbeck created by the 
famous sculptor, Gutzon Borglum. 

Four of Mr. Borglum's figures are to be 
found here in the Capitol of the United 
States—the incomparable head of Lin- 
coln in the rotunda, and the figures of 
Greenway, of Arizona; Stephens, of 
Georgia; and Vance, of North Carolina, 
in Statuary Hall. 

The widow of Peter Norbeck, Mrs. 
Lydia Norbeck, also well remembered in 
Washington, was present for the cere- 
monies at Pierre, S. Dak. 

The principal address was delivered 
by Hon. John A. Boland, Sr., himself a 
five-term member of the South Dakota 
State Senate, and long time president of 
the Mount Rushmore National Memorial 
Society. 

Mr. Boland’s address was outstanding 
and it is approp’iate that it be placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, partly be- 
cause Norbeck was a great United States 
Senator, partly because Rushmore is a 
national undertaking, and partly because 
it is part of the story of the United States 
admirably told. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial from the Rapid City, 
(S. Dak.) Journal of March 9, 1951, 
which incorporates Mr. Bolanew’s ad- 
dress, be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PETER NorBEecK 


A bust of the late Peter Norbeck, former 
governor and United States Senator, now 
rests in a special niche in the State capitol, 
reserved for South Dakota’s immortals. 

The bust was unveiled at impressive cere- 
monies on the day before the 1951 legislative 
session adjourned. Because of the press of 
legis!ative news, the Norbeck ceremonies did 
not receive the attention in the newspapers 
it ordinarily would have commanded. 

One of the speakers at the dedication cere- 
monies was John A. Boland, Sr., Rapid City. 
Hi. remarks concerning the father of Custer 
State Park were outstanding. 

Said Boland: 

“I deem it a distinct honor and a great 
privilege to take part in this brief ceremony 
to honor the late Peter Norbeck. He was a 
great conservationist, owning a national as 
well as a State reputation, as such. From a 
meager beginning, through his efforts, both 
mental and physical, over a period of years, 
Custer State Park became one of the nation’s 
most attractive and largest State parks. It 
was by his leadership and personal interest 
that wild game was secured, facilities were 
provided, lakes and roads were constructed 
and the scenic beauty and natural resources 
were preserved. Surely he was the father of 
Custer State Park. 

“He also was a great student of art. When 
the late Doane Robinson conceived the idea 
of a national monument in the Black Hills, 
he joined with him and others in the organ- 
ization of the Mount Harney Memorial asso- 
ciation that contracted with the sculptor and 
provided the funds by popular subscription 
for the installation of equipment and to start 
the work. The composition of the monument 
was largely the product of his fertile brain, 
the heroic figures of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt commem- 
orating the founding, expansion, preserva- 
tion and unification of the Great American 
Republic. It was he who gained the profound 
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interest of the late President Coolidge in the 
project. It was he, who with the able assist- 
ance of Congressman Williamson, secured 
the enactment of the Federal law creating 
the Mt. Rushmore National Memorial Com- 
mission, and providing, in part, the funds to 
carry on the work. But to me, his greatest 
cuntribut.on to this shrine of democracy wus 
his abiding faith and firm determination— 
faith in the monument and for what it stood, 
and determination to see that it was com- 
pleted. 

“Regardless of the perplexing problems 
that confronted the commission from time to 
time, he never lost his faith and determina- 
tion, and until his death he always insisted 
that this great American memorial must and 
would be completed. Believe me when I say 
that if there had been no Peter Norbeck, I 
greatly doubt if there would have been a 
Rushmore Memorial. Indeed it is appro- 
priate that the bust to be unveiled should 
be the creation of a great American sculptor, 
C utzon Borglum, who, as Peter Norbeck, 
was a product of the West, reared under 
humble and trying conditions, and who, 
as he, was the son of Scandinavian parents. 

“It seems to me that it is proper and fit- 
ting that this heroic bronze bust of this 
great, though humble man should be placed 
in the halls of the capitol building of the 
State where he was born, and that he loved 
so well and served so faithfully. It was in 
this building that he labored as State sena- 
tor, lieutenant governor and governor, then 
rounded out his career by serving his State 
as United States Senator for 16 years. Truly 
Peter Norbeck was the prairie statesman.” 

The above words by Mr. Boland speak for 
the hundreds of friends of Peter Norbeck 
throughout the Black Hills. His good deeds 
for this section of South Dakota will live in 
the memories of the people as long as they 
live. And history will record indelibly Nor- 
beck’s part in developing the Black Hills 
and Badlands area. 

A beautiful section of the hills between 
Rushmore Memorial and Custer State Park 
has been named in Norbeck's honor. The 
bust of the late Senator, sculpturec by Gut- 
zon Borglum, is a proper addition to the 
halls of the State capitol. 


Inside Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
entitled “Inside Labor,” by Victor Rie- 
sel, as it appeared in the New York Daily 
Mirror on January 22, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INSIDE LABOR 
(By Victor Riesel) 

In Hollywood not too long ago I signed 
a membership card in a party the FBI has 
not yet discovered. 

I was recruited in a $7-a-steak bistro while 
the rest of the eatery was distracted by 
Mike Romanoff's princely mixing of Caesar 
salad. The card I signed appropriately had 
a transparent middle section—and was evi- 
dence of membership in the cellophane wall 
party. 
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My movie script writer friend said there 
were only a few members for there were so 
few willing to stand up at a cellophane wall 
and be shot at from both sides for criticizing 
all sides. 

Today I've sent for a new batch of mem- 
bership cards. For on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 10, at 10 a. m. to be exact, a non- 
partisan group of labor leaders, Congress- 
men, and columnists will meet in Philadel- 
phia to say in effect that even their friends 
can be wrong. 

This will be the first time any important 
group inside labor will disclose publicly that 
there is a sharp split among the men who 
for 20 years have worked together, first to 
oust the Communists from strategic Govern- 
ment policy-making posts, then to drive the 
leitists out of their unions. 

Well, virtually all big unions are solidly 
in anti-Communist hands today. With that 
common defensive and offensive bond no 
longer needed, labor ‘eaders are now examin- 
ing more closely what their friends “think 
internationally.” 

Here is bitter <isagreement. 

At the moment the explosive dispute pivots 
on the foreign position taken by Walter 
Reuther. This swiftly moving, cross-coun- 
try hopping redhead is the dynamo of the 
Americans for Democratic Action, the or- 
ganization of old New Dealers who believe 
they are carrying on from the point at which 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's personal saga ended, 

This organization, now headed by ex- 
United States Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, is being accused by important na- 
tional leaders of a “soft” attitude on the Chi- 
nese Communists, of trying to appease Mao 
Tse-tung. 

The critics of the ADA which has con- 
siderable influence on many of Mr. Tru- 
man's foreign policy makers and is on inti- 
mate terms with Dean Acheson, point to a 
statement made by Reuther at a recent ADA 
ccnference in the Henry Hudson Hotel here 
over the December 8 week-end. The critics’ 
records show that Mr. Reuther said with 
great intensity: 

“I am not interested in fighting world 
communism. I'm only interested in fighting 
Communist imperialism. I draw a distinc- 
tion between world communism and Com- 
munist imperialism. I'm willing to leave 
the fight against world communism to Mc- 
CartHy and the Republicans.” 

Later, referring to the Chinese Nationalist 
Government on Formosa, Reuther argued 
that “Chiang Kai-shek is a company union 
and you never work with company unions.” 

Understandably, this aroused consider- 
able resentment in top AFL circles for Mr. 
Reuther has great influence in the highest 
Washington war boards, both personally and 
in the name of CIO. 

The AFL disagrees with Mr. Reuther. The 
AFL maintains a representative, the world- 
trotting Willis Etter, in Formosa working 
closely with Generalissimo Chiang’s free 
Chinese labor federation there. Etter is in 
Washington this week but soon will cross 
the globe again to Chiang's headquarters. 

The reaction to Reuther’s position has 
been quick and bitter. A spokesman for 
the upholsterers union (AFL) which is lend- 
ing its facilities to the February 10 confer- 
ence, retorted the other day with: 

“For over 20 years we have been pointing 
out the link between world communism and 
Communist imperialism and in one sentence 
these men would wipe out this highly vital 
and significant connection.” 

So a few days ago representatives of the 
AFL’s upholsterers and hatters unions dis- 
patched invitations to 30 representative in- 
ternational union chiefs, 50 Democratic and 
Republican Congressmen, some 20 profes- 
sional pecple, and several newspapermen to 
mee. un February 10. 


Purpose will be to hammer out a common 
approach to Nationalist China which makes 
sense and doesn't appease the Recs. 

And to tell the world that American labor 
doesn’t want to abandon Chiang. 

Also, of course, to tell the State Depart- 
ment that it hasa disastrous policy * * * 
and that “those invited are men and women 
who have never faltered in the belief that 
communism and aggression should be re- 
sisted and counterattacked in any accessible 
quarter of the globe where we can find an 
ally to fight by our side in the open or 
underground.” 

These men and women will be hit by their 
friends as well as their enemies. They now 
are eligible for my Cellophane Wall Party. 





Transferring Individuals From Minnecota 
One Hundred and Tliird Peserve Divi- 


sion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
lowing correspondence which I have had 
with the Secretary of Defense concern- 
ing the transferring of individuals from 
cadre units of the Minnesota One Hun- 
dred and Third Reserve Division. 

I believe that this is the first official 
announcement that has been made by 
the Department o1 Defense in connec- 
tion with preservation of troop program 
units; therefore, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks the fol- 
lowing letters: 


Fesruary 8, 1951. 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I would like to quote below from 
a letter I have received from one of my con- 
stituents for your consideration and com- 
ments: : 

“As you may know, I have been interested 
in the Reserve program of the Armed Forces 
for a little over 5 years. Most Reserve units 
are formed on the basis of “cadre” strength, 
with the mission of rapid expansion to full 
strength, and the training of ‘fillers.’ I hap- 
pen to belong to the One Hundred and Third 
Reserve Division, with two regiments in 
Minnesota and one regiment together with 
division headquarters in Iowa. The unit is 
commanded by Maj. Gen. Hanford MacNider, 
of Mason City, Iowa, who is a fine leader. 

“As long as it was guaranteed that the 
division would be called, when and if, as a 
unit, morale was high, enlistments were 
progressing, and I felt that the whole thing 
was worthwhile. Certainly, there were some 
who were postponing their draft calls by be- 
ing members of the division, but it seemed 
that the public interest was being served by 
the unit, no matter what motives some of 
the people in it had. 

“It now develops that we are to have our 
junior officers and enlisted men taken as in- 
dividuals, in increments. Our regiment has 
been ordered to submit rosters of lieutenants 
already, and the apparent result is that a 
continuation of this policy will knock the 
props out from under the unit. If we are 


to train a cadre, we have to have the people, 
because 9 to 10 hours of training per month 
is none too much. The great promise that 
we could hold out to veterans was that they 
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could count on going ‘with the unit,’ when 
called. To people with World War II ex- 
perience, this is a big item, as the replace- 
ment system was not pleasantly regarded ry 
anyone who was subject to it. 

“As you know, r illions of dollars have 
been spent in forming and training these 
cadre units—in fact one-third of a million 
dollars was just spent in remodeling two re- 
serve armory buildings at Fort Snelling, one 
of which we occupy. It seems a shame to 
have this dissipated on units which will ap- 
parently never survive to accomplish their 
basic mission, expansion, and absorption of 
fillers. We fully recognize thet the shortage 
of infantry officers must be met, but it seems 
a little roveh 2n Minnesota, where no ROTC 
infantry officers are being commissioncd to 
keep our ranks up to strength. The uni- 
versity has QM, Air Force, AAA, and other 
branches of training, but no infantry. There- 
fore, infantry officers’ quotas are being met 
by tapping organized cadre units. 

“If the hicher commandcrs lose paticnce 
with the program, as seems poscible, acccrd- 
ing to their utterances off the record, then 
many hours and dollars are down the drain.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Water H. Juno, 
Member of Congresc. 
Marcrr 5, 1951. 
Hon. WaLTer H Jupp, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Jupp: This letter is in further 
reference to your communication of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1951, in which you asked for infor- 
mation with regard to the policy of recalling 
to active duty as individuals, commissioned 
and enlisted personnel who are members of 
Active Reserve units. As you may recall one 
of your constituents has written you in pro- 
test of this policy, with particular emphecis 
as to its effect on the One Hundred and 
Third Division, of which he is a member. 

Upon inquiry I find that the commanders 
of the continental ‘rm’es, who are respon- 
sible for the selection of individuals for ac- 
tive military service, have been directed to 
preserve the integrity of the troop program 
units by retaining therein sufficient perscn- 
nel to maintain mobilization potential of 
these units after all voluntary and involun- 
tary recall orders have een issued. A re- 
port received from the commanding general, 
Fifth Army, who is the responsible Army 
commander insofar as the One Hundred and 
Third Division is concerned, reveals that one 
officer who volunteered, two officers commis- 
sioned from a senior ROTC unit and who 
had had less than 1 year of active Federal 
service, and two other company-grade officers 
have been ordered to active duty from this 
division. Twenty-six others have been se- 
lectei but have not been ordered to active 
duty pending a determination as to whether 
such action will impair the mobilization 
potential of the division. 

Officers and enlisted men who are members 
of troop program units of the active Reserve 
have been permitted to volunteer for ective 
military service since it is considered hichly 
desirable to make the maximum use of vol- 
unteers in attaining the objectives of the 
recall programs. On the other hand, officers 
who have been commissioned from the 
ROTC program and who have less than 1 
year of active military service to their credit 
are being recalled as a matter of equity to 
assure that reservists with long prior mili- 
tary service are not ordered into the active 
military service ahead of those with shcrt 
prior service. 

Please be assured that it is the policy of 
the Department of the Army not to seriously 
deplete the Reserve units of personnel by 
the individual recall of members of these 
units, and that insofar as possible every ef- 
fort has been, and will continue to be, ex- 
erted to preserve their integrity against the 
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necessity for such future use as may be dic- 
tated by the military situation. 
Sincerely yours, 
C, G. BLAKENEY, 
Colonel, GSC, 
Office, Chief of Legislative Liaison. 





Book of Genesis Tells Story of Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1951 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, Milt 
Dean Hill, able and popular Washington 
correspondent for the Federated Publi- 
cations, has written a timely and illumi- 
nating article which was printed in his 
newspapers Sunday, March 11, 1951, 
headed “The Book of Genesis Tells 
Story of Income Tax.” Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include this article 
and commend it to Members of Congress: 


Book or GENESIS TELLS STORY OF ORIGINATOR 
OF INCOME TAX 


(By Milt Dean Hill) 


Thursday when you send in your last year’s 
income tax—blame it oy, a guy named Joe, 

Not Joe Stalin, either, though the Russian 
generalissimo is responsible for the depth to 
which Uncle Sam is reaching into your 
pockets for his cut. 

Actually, the author of the first income 
tax law in history—and the world’s first 
commissioner of internal revenue was a bib- 
lical character who got his start as a poor 
shepherd boy. 

He never went to college, they didn’t have 
*em in those days, but he was a psychologist 
and did reach the highest office open to an 
immigrant. 


DREAMS UP INCOME TAX 


He was the man who sold folks on the idea 
he could tell them what their dreams meant. 

He was only 30 when he dreamed up the 
nightmare that’s plagued the world since— 
income tax. 

But nobody remembers him for his nefar- 
ious contribution to society. He's known 
mostly for wearing a coat of many colors 
that made his brothers so jealous they sold 
him as a slave in Egypt. 

But that was almost 3,500 years ago. 

Joseph's first income tax figures out to be 
only slightly less than the basic rate of to- 
day’s taxes. 

The Tax Foundation, an independent re- 
search organization in Washington, dug the 
story out of the Book of Genesis. 


BECOMES TAX COLLECTOR 


The Pharaoh, it seems, was addicted to 
dreaming. Joseph apparently knew some- 
thing of the 14-year flood cycle of the Nile 
River, so he gave his boss the good word. 

He suggested that the Pharaoh find a dis- 
creet citizen, give him a staff of collectors, 
and sock a 20-percent tax on every Egyptian's 
income and his grain crop, 

The Pharaoh, as kings and presidents and 
Pharaohs are wont to do, went for the idea, 
He named Joseph the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue—or whatever the local title 
was at the time—and gave him a handsome 
young thing for a wife. 

The bride was a priest’s daughter, that bee 
ing incidental to the fact that priests were 
the only ones who got an exemption from 
income tax. 

Joseph, according to the record, was a dili- 
gent young tax collector. He stored away so 


much that when the drought came, he was 
the man with the answer. 


THE BIBLE EXPLAINS 


When Joseph unloaded his stored grain, 
he brought the money into Pharaoh's house— 
which, by then, must have looked like the 
United States Treasury. 

The Bible tells how it all came out: 

“When money failed, Joseph said ‘give your 
cattle.” And they brought their cattle and 
Joseph gave them bread in exchange. 

“When that year was ended they said ‘Our 
money is spent; my lord hath our herds of 
cattle; there is nought but our bodies and 
our lands; buy us and our land for bread.’ 

“And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt 
for the Pharaoh, and the people he moved to 
the cities from one end of the borders of 
Egypt to the other end thereof.” 

Whatever you think of the custom now, 
Joseph had broken the cycle. He taxed in 
the good years and fed his people in the bad. 


WE'RE STILL PAYING 


That, according to the Tax Foundation, 
makes him the real author of the theory of 
cycle-neutralization which, in effect, means 
hit ‘em high and hit ’em low. 

The point of which is that Joseph did a 
pretty efficient job—but he got all the money, 
horses, sheep, and cattle, and almost every- 
thing else. Plus that, he got a contract on 
the services of all the people of Egypt—for 
life. 

After that, he handed out the seed, told 
them to plant it and declared that from that 
time forward, one-fifth of everything, they 
raised should belong to Pharaoh. 

You're still paying that 20 percent. 





Increase of Salaries of Federal Civil 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am including the following res- 
olution adopted by the executive commit- 
tee of Local No. 575, National Federation 
of Federal Employees, representing em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Administration 
in Huntington, W. Va.: 


The executive committee of Local 575, Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employees, rep- 
resenting employees of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in Huntington, W. Va., on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1951, adopted the following res- 
olution: 

“Whereas there has been a material in- 
crease in the cost of living since Congress last 
fixed the salaries in the Government civil 
service, and it is generally conceded by Gov- 
ernment economists and others that further 
substantial increase cannot be prevented; 
and 

“Whereas Federal employees, especially 
those in the lower salary ranges, by reason 
of such increased costs, and increased taxes 
on incomes, are sorely pressed to earn a sub- 
stantial livelihood for themselves and their 
dependents, and many have already been 
driven by these events to accept a lower liv- 
ing standard; and 

“Whereas for sundry other reasons all of 
which are matters of general knowledge; 

“Now, therefore, the executive committee 
of Local 575, National Federation of Federal 
Employees, representing the employees of the 
Veterans’ Administration in the regional of- 
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fice and the hospital at Huntington, W. Va., 
respectfully solicit your support of pending 
legislation providing for a fair and just in- 
crease in basic salaries of Federal civil em- 
ployees: Provided further, That the presi- 
dent of local 575 is hereby authorized and 
instructed to send a copy of this resolution 
to each of the six Congressmen from this 
State.” 





Voice of America Penetrates 
Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I enclose two 
newspaper articles relating to the Voice 
of America: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of February 15, 
1951] 

Votce CracKs RED BaARRIER—30 PE CENT, OF 
PROGRAMS ARE BELIEVED REACHING RuvuUs- 
SIANS 

(By Robert W. Ruth) 


WASHINGTON, February 14.—The Voice of 
America finally has succeeded in driving a 
sizable crack in the Iron Curtain. 

This achievement, accomplished mainly 
in the last 6 months, is the most significant 
development in the entire postwar existence 
of this country’s international broadcasting 
effort to present American views to the 
world. 

A year ago the Voice as it came into 
Russia, was largely drowned out by a ter- 
rific barrage of noise set up by Soviet jam- 
ming transmitters. At best only 15 percent 
of the programs were getting through, 
usually much less. State Department offi- 
cials who operate the Voice spoke of its 
effectiveness in Russia in the most con- 
servative terms. 


THIRTY PERCENT GETTING THROUGH 


Now, however, they estimate that 30 per- 
cent of the programs are getting through in 
areas where the Soviets are using more than 
1,000 transmitters to jam our broadcasts. 
The American Embassy in Moscow which 
monitors the Voice programs, offers evi- 
dence of their new effectiveness. In the 
outlying areas away from the big cities 
there is almost no jamming. 

Reasons for the Voice’s new success in- 
clude the following: More powerful signals 
are being sent out from European transmit- 
ters. The Voice is using a cuddling tech- 
nique—beaming its programs into Russia on 
frequency bands adjacent to those the Rus- 
sians use for their own broadcasts. If the 
Russians jam the Voice program, they prob- 
ably also jam their own. 

In addition, the western European nations 
have arranged their broadcasts so they go 
on the air at the same time. That means 
that the Soviet jamming facilities are taxed 
to the full. 


NEW AND SECRET METHODS 


New and secret methods of piercing the 
fron curtain are now being devised. Since 
the facilities needed for jamming are about 
twice those for broadcasting programs, and 
since America’s manufacturing potential for 
electronic equipment is vastly greater than 
Russia’s, Voice officials look to the future 
with optimism. 

The Voice is also vigorously pushing its 
idea of distributing 200,000 small $15 radio 
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receivers about the vital areas of the world, 
including 50,000 behind the iron curtain. 
Manufacturers abroad are already producing 
the sets, although the ticklish task of dis- 
tribution has not yet been started. Experi- 
ments on cheaper models are progressing. 

The State Department's International 
Broadcasting Division (the official name of 
the Voice of America) is constantly increas- 
ing the number of its programs. 


MORE TIME TO CHINA 


Next Friday a daily half-hour broadcast 
will begin in the Amoy dialect of Chinese 
and Mandarin Chinese programs will be 
boosted from 234 hours a day to 3 hours. 
A 15-minute program in Lithuanian also 
will commence. Estonian, Latvian, and He- 
brew will be added shortly. 

The addition of three new languages this 
week will bring to 28 the number of Voice 
broadcasts in more than 70 separate pro- 
grams for 34 program hours aday. The num- 
be> of words approximates 200,000. 

But even this volume, much of which is 
beamed toward Communist-dominated 
countries, falls far short of the Russian out- 
put. The Soviets broadcast 547 hours a week, 
more than double total Voice programs. 


CURRENT PROGRAM SCHEDULED 


At present, the Voice'’s daily broadcasts to 
Europe are divided as follows: 

German to Austria, 30 minutes; Bulgarian, 
45 minutes; Czech and Slovak, 1 hour; Eng- 
lish, 4 hours, 15 minutes; French, 45 min- 
utes; Finnish, 15 minutes; German to Ger- 
many, 1 hour; Hungarian, 45 minutes; Ital- 
ian, 1 hour, 10 minutes; Polish, 1 hour; Ru- 
manian, 45 minutes; Russian, 2 hours; Serbo- 
Croat, 1 hour; Slovene, 15 minutes; Spanish, 
30 minutes; and Ukrainian, 30 minutes. 

To the Far East the present schedule is: 
Cantonese, 1 hour, 30 minutes; English, 3 
hours; Indonesian, 30 minutes; Korean, 1 
hour, 15 minutes; Mandarin, 2 hours, 45 
minutes; Russian, 30 minutes, and Viet 
Namese, 15 minutes. 

To the Near East: Arabic, 1 hour; Greek, 
30 minutes; Persian, 45 minutes, and Turkish, 
30 minutes. To Latin America: English, 1 
hour, 15 minutes; Portuguese, 30 minutes; 
and Spanish, 2 hours, 30 minutes. 


POWER TO 200,000 WATTS 


Transmitters sending programs to Europe 
are located near New York City, Boston, and 
Cincinnati. Beamed via directional antennas 
ranging from 50,000 to 200,000 watts power, 
the transmissions are relayed by stations at 
Munich, Germany; Tangier, North Africa; 
Woofferton, England; and Salonika, Greece, 

To the Far East the programs are broad- 
cast from transmitters near San Francisco 
and relayed by stations at Honolulu and 
Manila. The Latin-American programs go 
out from stations in this country. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of February 16, 
1951] 


Votce Now STRESSES WIDENING DEFECTIONS 
OF REDS IN EUROPE 


(By Robert W. Ruth) 


WASHINGTON, February 15.—The Voice of 
America, now that it is speaking up with 
some chance of being heard in Soviet Russia, 
is hammering hard on one of the best anti- 
Marxist themes in years: the widening Com- 
munist defections in Europe. 

The story of bourgeois nationalist devia- 
tions, particularly in Italy, which the Voice 
is taking behind the iron curtain, comprises 
a skillful mixture of news and propaganda. 


TEXT BY STATE DEPARTMENT 


This impulse to blend news and propa- 
ganda, however, is not always lost when the 
Voice of America discusses America. As a 
consequence, the Voice sometimes takes on @ 
tone that has a clear proadministration ring. 

What the Voice tells the world is prepared 
here in the State Department's international 
broadcasting division. Last week a program 


entitled “Washington Observer” was tele- 
typed to New York, where it was broadcast 
abroad in various languages. 

Its treatment of the congressional debate 
about how many troops to send to Europe 
went as follows: 

“The so-called great debate on foreign 
affairs—that debate has left the fabric of the 
American foreign policy untorn. In fact, it 
turns out now that the process of discus- 
sion—as usual—is shaping a broader biparti- 
san platform.” 


CONTRAST TO GOP VIEWS 


“The issue * * * is not whether the 
President has the right to dispatch troops 
overseas. It is rather how much of a say 
Congress ought to be given in that decision, 
* * * Government and opposition appar- 
ently are coming closer together.” 

Then, in sharp contrast to widespread 
Republican views, the Voice went on: 

“This narrowing of the issues debated 
tends to clear the political atmosphere, 
And at the same time defense problems have 
been clarified by General Eisenhower. His 
emphasis on the contagious interplay of 
courage—on Europe's need for equipment 
more than for troops—this prescription of 
Eisenhower's puts the defense problem on 
a new plane. Washington is almost unani- 
mously agreed today that a great segment 
of public and congressional opinion is rally- 
ing on that plane.” 

Washington Observer told of rapid prog- 
ress in strategic defense planning—tanks, 
planes, rifles, bombs, guns, and ships being 
ordered at a rate of $3,500,000,000 a month 
and soon to be stepped up to $4,000,000,000., 
adding: 

“From all that, a new feeling—a new sense 
is spreading in Washington. Genera] Eisen- 
hower is responsible for part, and at the 
end of the week, President Truman further 
swung Washington firmly into the lead.” 

Voice officials, however, contend that the 
Republican view is not ignored in its pro- 
grams. They say that Senator Tarr (Re- 
publican, Ohio) and former President Hoover 
get their share of time in State Department 
broadcasts. 

Less open to controversy are the Voice 
broadcasts on foreign affairs. 

Earlier this month the following program 
went out and much of it must have gotten 
to Moscow listeners because of the Voice’s 
recent success in outsmarting Soviet jam- 
ming transmitters: : 

“Last week two prominent Italian Com- 
munist deputies from Reggio Emilia resigned 
from the party. Since then there have been 
further resignations, and yesterday a strike 
set to take place in the area was called off 
by the Communists. The reason, according 
to press dispatches, is that they were afraid 
it would fail. 

“The two men were Valdo Magnani and 
Aldo Cucchi. * * * Both enjoy great in- 
fluence in Communist ranks. * * * The 
immediate cause of the resignations was a 
speech recently delivered by Magnani. He 
made it clear he still considers himself a 
good Communist. * * * What bothered 
him was the slavish way with whirh Com- 
munists follow the Moscow line. * * * 

“The Italian Communist Party hierarchy 
was quick to sense the heresy of Magnani’s 
remarks. * * * Asa result, party circles 
in northern Italy are in a state of furor.” 

The Voice then took up another topic de- 
signed to salt Moscow wounds. 

“Another personality,” it said, “is in the 
news, a prominent former Communist 
purged from his post on the charge of Tito- 
ism. The person is Vladimir Clementis, for- 
mer Czechoslovak Foreign Minister. Ac- 
cording to press dispatches, Mr. Clementis 
has fled from Prague. His whereabouts are 
a@mystery. * * * 

CLEMENTIS WAS PURGED 


“Clementis was purged late last spring. 
The specific sin brought against him was 
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that he had failed to accept the Nazi-Soviet 
pact of 1939; and that he had instead criti- 
cized it. According to his successor, Viliam 
Siroky, “lementis’ crime was that he had lost 
his faith in Stalin. 

“The connection between the purging of 
Clementis and last week’s resignations of 
Italian Communists Magnani and Cucchi is 
obvious. All three, in Stalinist eyes, were 
guilty of the same sin: Of maintaining that 
@ person can be a good Communist without 
accepting Soviet domination.” 

Although the Voice of America is rapidly 
maturing, it has yet to acquire much sex 
appeal—something which has great influ- 
ence over Americans and Western Europeans. 
True, the Voice of America is sometimes the 
lush voice of Dinah Shore or Stafford, and 
sometimes Hollywood stars with foreign ante- 
cedents are worked into programs. 

But the Voice feels compelled to be very 
proper in what it says to, say, French lis- 
teners, and suggestive noises are entirely 
taboo in programs beamed to the Middle 
and Far East for fear of offending oriental 
tastes. 

Only disquieting whispers are directed to 
the ears of Mother Russia. After a long 
day’s work in the fields, the Soviet woman 
is likely to get word via the Voice of America 
that the Communists lack the same enthu- 
siasm for producing cosmetics that they do 
for hammers and sickles. If Mother Russia 
begins to feel like a drudge, a “gunny sack” 
(as one State Department official phrased it) 
and rises up and ousts her Communists op- 
pressors, she can thank the Voice of America. 

As for the Russian men the Voice never 
lets the Communists forget their setbacks 
in Western Germany—where they have lost 
elections, in France where their daily paper 
is losing circulation, in the Soviet zone of 
Austria where they get only five per cent of 
the votes, and in the rest of the Western 
World. 

Other favorite topics: Russian slave labor, 
the Soviet-Chinese treaty, the adulation ac- 
corded Stalin in the Soviet press, the virtual 
banning of the literature of the great Rus- 
sian writer, Fyodor Dostoyevsky, the Com- 
munist hate campaign against America, and 
the fate of a Chinese Communist basketball 
team which had been forced to lose to a Rus- 
sian team. 





The American Legion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from a recent edi- 
tion of the National Tribune—The Stars 
and Stripes: 


Let’s Not MAR THE APPLAUSE 


Thirty-two years ago this week there was 
born in Paris, France, one of the most unique 
organizations of alltime. It was designed *o 
be nonpolitical in its every aspect and was 
to devote its efforts entirely to a furthering 
of the great principles upon which this Na- 
tion was founded. Its very name designated 
the high purposes of its being. Because 
there has been no avoiding of the program it 
had been organized to undertake, we join 
with all other veterans of the land in offering 
our sincere felicitations to the American 
Legion on its birthday anniversary. 

It would be folly if we were to attempt 
in this space to list the meritorious results 
of Legion effort over the more than three 
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decades of its existence, but we do believe 
it proper to review briefly its history, point 
up its ideals, make mention of its larger 
accomplishments and, perhaps, refer respect- 
fully to what we believe to be its shortcom- 
ings. That is what birthdays are for, and no 
matter how big or how strong any organiza- 
tion might become its works are reflected by 
its leadership, and people, being human, can 
always make mistakes. 

Shortly after the shooting was over in 
World War I, some 20 servicemen who had 
gone to France to aid that Republic and its 
allies in defeating the German war lords, met 
in Paris. Followiag each of the other wars 
in which this country had been engaged, 
the veterans of those conflicts had organized 
to form societies through which the mem- 
ories of comradeship would be perpetuated. 
This score of men, who had helped greatly 
to whip Germany, felt that they, too, as 
veterans of another war should organize “for 
God and country” and to be of every pos- 
sible assistance to those who had fought 
w:th them and might require their under- 
standing and their care. Led by a son of 
former fighting President Theodore Roose- 
velt, they called a caucus for March 15-17, 
1919. More than a thousand representatives 
from military units met on those dates. 
‘Lhey named an executive group, hit upon the 
name “American Legion,” and, in April, de- 
signated a committee to start the ball roll- 
ing back home. In May there was called 
together in St. Louis, Mo., another caucus 
with delegates attending from every State of 
the Union, and from it came the first na- 
tional convention at Minneapolis that No- 
vember. 

So was created an organization of veterans 
that has become the numerically strongest 
of all time. Although originally intended to 
accept only veterans of 1917-18, new wars 
have broadened its horizons. From 1,250,000 
members who served in the first war, it grew 
to more than 3,000,000 when its rolls were 
opened to men who fought in 1941-46, and 
a further change in its charter last Decem- 
ber admits as associates those who are now 
or will be serving their country in world war 
III. Its potential is unlimited both as to 
numbers and service. It boasts now over 
17,000 posts in every State and Territory as 
well as in foreign lands, and it has more 
than half a million women in its Ladies 
Auxiliary who are devéting themselves so 
splendidly to the programs adopted. 

Far from being a pressure group given over 
to selfish matters, the Legion has been self- 
less from the very beginning of its organi- 
zation. Although like any similar group it 
has indulged in internal politics, it is truly 
democratic in its make-up from the choice 
of its leaders to the adoption of its man- 
dates. A long succession of excellent na- 
tional commanders who served in World War 
I gave way to their younger comrades 2 
years ago and the leadership has gone over 
largely to that element, perhaps never to 
return. Yet, although time alters the execu- 
tion of policy, there has been no change in 
the principles for which the Legion was 
born. It has, and it continues to dedicate 
itself to the care of war veterans, its pro- 
gram of rehabilitation being one of its 
choicest possessions. 

In the fields of Americanism, child wel- 
fare, youth delinquency, national security, 
and foreign relations this strictly American 
society of war veterans has accomplished 
much of which it and the Nation can be 
proud, and veterans themselves must be ever 
grateful for the many laws enacted by the 
Congress for their relief, many of which 
could not have been realized if it were not 
for the valiant effort put forth by their 
benefactors who met together 32 years ago 
so that these things could be done. Politi- 
cal thinking has never dominated the Le- 
gion; service has been its watchword. 
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No group with such a background, with 
so large a membership, and with a variety of 
personnel could be without its faults, so we 
would wish to point out a weakness We feel 
should be corrected. Long ago the need for 
relief by veterans of World War I became 
apparent. Legion spokesmen, and men and 
women who have given the best years of 
their lives to remedial legislation and other 
rehabilitation measures, went to work with 
a wail and saw that many beneficial laws were 
enacted. As World War II came on, they 
helped to spread upon the statute books a 
vast system of enactments that have af- 
forded aid to millions who were engulfed 
in the last war. The organization is now 
sponsoring numerous other bills whose pas- 
sage is vitally necessary. The needs of our 
men now fighting in Korea are receiving 
major attention. 

When new requirements are evident, it is 
a‘l too easy to forget the past and to think 
largely in terms of the present. The Con- 
gress has a full heart and, when sho ‘ng is 
going on, it is a comparatively simple thing 
to obtain relief legislation for the boys who 
have just seen enemy action. However, age 
and economic conditions bring about new 
needs. Especially is this true as to the 
older veterans who assisted with their com- 
rades in the Legion’s formation. There is 
a sad necessity right now for a service pen- 
sion law, particularly for the forgotten vet- 
erans of World War I. Under yourger lead- 
ership of men who do not understand this 
| eaten aided and abetted by older veter- 

ns who have been inclined to judge the 
circumstances of others by their own well- 
being, the Legion has fallen down miserably 
in this particular. Corrective measures must 
be taken at once, if the support of the older 
men is to be expected to continue. 

Elsewhere in this issue we are paid high 
and somewhat undeserved compliment for 
our insistence that organized veterans are 
not doing their full duty when their leaders 
fail to recognize the desirability of working 
in harmony with brother organizations for 
the good of all. We recognize as do few 
others that friendly competition spices the 
desire for membership in any group. It is 
good to have. It helps the cause no end, 
but when rivalry and a desire to claim all 
of the spoils prevents a combined effort to 
do good, it is essentially wrong. Veterans 
as a class have powerful enemies who gage 
their deeds by the cost involved. To fail 
to unite in combating the enemy is to lose 
the fight. It is a disservice to the entire 
list of veterans of all our wars. We have 
devoted ourselves for years to a dissipation 
of unhealthy contests as between veterans’ 
organizations. We have done it because we 
know there is much still to be done for 
all veterans and we realize full well how 
easily the gears can be stripped by selfish- 
ness. For the past couple of years at least 
there has been a high-level willingness of 
national commanders to meet together but 
the meetings have not diminished the suspi- 
cion that self-advantage has been the motive 
rather than selfless assistance to those who 
require their help. Down in the lower 
echelon, in post and departments, there is 
less of dishonest competition than up at 
the top. There is enough of credit for 
honest effort available to all organizations, 
but a little give-and-take would do wonders 
for everybody, and we hope that the present 
leaders and those who follow them in the 
American Legion and in all other major or- 
ganizations will permit their hearts to dic- 
tate their actions and that they will not let 
organizational jealousies shape their courses, 
It is easy to agree upon concerted conduct 
where there is no disagreement. What is 
wanting is a willingness to sit at the con- 
ference table, iron out honest differences of 
opinion and move on to the completion of 
appointed tasks in strength and full unison, 
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Failure to turn in a completely harmo- 
nious performance spoils the show. No one 
actor can do the whole job without a sup- 
porting cast. We must work together in 
service to the Nation and to those who have 
preserved it against its foes. The enemies 
of veterans are on the warpath again. They 
are out to hurt the halt, the lame, and the 
blind with sugar-coated economy moves. 
The veterans are our charges, especially the 
disabled and the aging. They and their de- 
pendents look to the Legion and their asso- 
ciate organizations not to let them down. 
The American Legion has done a great work 
in the past. We congratulate it for its 
achievements. Looking ahead, we hope it 
will enjoy fine health so that it may live 
long and do all of those things it has yet 
to de. It has run a great show, but our 
veterans want no failure to mar the applause 
when the final curtain falls. 





Education in Rural Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 12), 1951 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in the New 
York Times of last Monday, March 12, 
there appeared a most challenging ar- 
ticle by Mr. Benjamin Fine on educa- 
tion in rural schools. The headline of 
the article is “Rural Schools Still In- 
ferior Despite Gains, Study Shows,” and 
the subhead is “In General, Teachers 
are Poorly Prepared, Buildings Out- 
moded, Courses Inadequate—Communi- 
ties Slowly Realizing Needs.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RvRAL SCHOOLS STILL INFERIOR Despite Garns, 
Stupy SHows—In GENERAL, TEACHERS ARE 
PoorLy PREPARED, BUILDINGS OUTMODED, 
Courses INADEQUATE—COMMUNITIES SLOW= 
LY REALIZING NEEDS 


(By Benjamin Fine) 


Despite recent improvements, the Nation's 
rural schools are providing an inferior edu- 
cation to large numbers of children. The 
worst school conditions in the United States 
are found in rural areas. In general, the 
teachers are poorly prepared, the buildings 
are outmoded and the course of studies in- 
adequate. 

Nearly 3,500,000 boys and girls in the rural 
schools are receiving an impaired education 
this year because of inadequate buildings, 
incompetent teachers, double sessions, and 
part-time instruction. This means that one 
out of every four pupils in the rural schools 
is obtaining only a second-rate schocling. 
Even the others are getting an education 
poorer than that of their city cousins. 

These conclusions are based on a 6-month 
Nation-wide survey conducted by the New 
York Times. In the course of the study, 
this writer visited rural schools in various 
parts of the country, interviewed officials at 
the National Education Association and 
United States Office of Education, and 
queried 1,500 rural teachers and superin- 
tendents. 

The survey disclosed a gradual awakening 
in school circles to the need for better facili- 
ties in rural communities. Many educational 
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organizations have made a determined effort 
fn recent years to raise the rural school 
standards. Large numbers of one-room 
echoolhouses have been closed in favor of 
modern consolidated buildings. Some com- 
munities demand qualified teachers and have 
floated bond issues to construct adequate 
classrooms, laboratories, and other facilities, 

But the over-all picture is not too bright. 
Although vast strides have been made in the 
last half century, the rural schools, by and 
large, are still the stepchildren of America’s 
huge educational system. Rural school 
teachers average 2 years of college training, 
compared with 4 years for the urban teach- 
ers. Many rural children attend classes in 
dilapidated buildings, in converted garages, 
in cowlike shacks, in church basements, 
and, in at least one case, an undertaker’s 
parlor. 

The rural schools play an important part 
fn the social and educational life of the 
United States. Of the 26,000,000 children in 
the Nation’s elementary and high schools, 
nearly half, or approximately 12,500,000, 
come from rural areas. More than half— 
500,000 out of 980,000—of the teachers are 
employed in rural schools. And the outlook 
is that the heaviest increases in the next 10 
years will be found in the rural schools. 

Rural schools are lagging behind the city 
schools, and in many instances little, if any- 
thing, is being done about this vital prob- 
lem. For example, 1,000,000 children (for 
the most part those of migratory workers) 
go to school 60 days a year. As a result, the 
country is producing yearly 200,000 illiter- 
ates—persons with less than a fifth-grade 
education. The Army will not accept such 
men for service. 

The Times survey shows that rural educa- 
tion receives much less support than does 
the urban program. Even though there are 
almost as many children in the rural class- 
rooms, and slightly more teachers, the rural 
schools get a bare 35 percent of the total 
amount spent for education in this country. 
The urban schools get the remaining 65 per- 
cent. This means that of the estimated $5,- 
000,000,000 expended annually for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, the rural 
share is $2,000,000,000, the urban, $3,000,- 
000,000. 

MORE PUPILS, LESS MONEY 

It was found that as a rule those States 
with the largest number of rural children of 
school age have the least ability to support 
their schools, as well as the smallest amount 
of school funds for each child. On the other 
hand, they usually make the greatest effort 
to provide support. New York State has five 
times as much income per child of school 
age as does Mississippi—$15,739 against 
$3,030. The six States with the highest per- 
cent of rural school children spend $110 a 
pupil, while the six States with the smallest 
number of rural pupils spend an average of 
$222. 

What may be even more significant for the 
Nation as a whole, using 1947-48 figures (the 
latest accurate ones available), the current 
expense per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance was $128 for rural schools, $199 for 
urban. 

A great disparity between rural and urban 
schools exists in the value of the school 
property. The urban pupils attend schools 
valued at more than $500 a pupil, while rural 
children go to schools valued at less than half 
that amount. In some sections there are 
four or five times as much wealth back of 
the urban child as that behind the rural. 
For example, in the South Atlantic States, 
the ratio is $5,491 to $988, In the New Eng- 
land States it is $6,302 to $2,079. 

Probably the most difficult problem con- 
fronting the rural schools is to obtain an 
an supply of competent teachers. 

ore than 70 percent of all the rural county 


superintendents who replied to the Times’ 
questionnaire said they could not get enough 
elementary teachers; one-third noted it was 
impossible to obtain high-school instructors 
for rural areas. As a result many untrained, 
badly prepared men and women holding 
rural teaching certificates should not be 
allowed to continue in the profession, 

These teachers, in the words of Dr. How- 
ard A. Dawson, director of rural service, Na- 
tional Education Association, practice on the 
rural children, usually without supervision. 
The teaching is mostly on the basis of trial 
and error, catch-as-catch-can, by guess and 
by gosh. 

“The good teachers are picked up within a 
year by the city superintendents,” observes 
Dr. Dawson, “The poor ones get married, 
Those that stay by choice are missionary 
minded—and the percentage is small.” 

The typical elementary rural teacher has a 
2-year college education; the urban teacher 
has a 4-year average. The worst education 
in the country is found on the rural ele- 
mentary level. The majority of substandard 
teachers are in the rural schools; of the 
80,000 emergency teaching licenses, 65,000 
are found in rural schools. 

Sometimes the educational level of rural 
teachers is unbelievably low. The Times 
survey brought out these figures: 1,000 rural 
teachers have less than a high-school educa- 
tion; 30,000 have no more than a high-school 
training; 45,000 have not completed 1 year of 
college; 100,000 have not completed 2. Be- 
cause of the growing school population the 
shortages will worsen in this decade. 

The rate of turn-over is much heavier in 
rural than in urban schools, Generally, the 
average rural teacher is a woman with about 
2 years of college education, who will stay 
in teaching 3 to 5 years. Less than 15 per- 
cent of the rural teachers are men, compared 
with 39 percent in 1870. Rural teachers 
more often than not have no tenure; they 
are employed from year to year and can be 
dismissed any time the local school board 
desires. 

Undoubtedly the salaries play an impor- 
tant part in this not-too-happy picture. 
The average rural teacher receives $2,200 a 
year, or just about $42 a week. However, 
many of the 500,000 such teachers get much 
less. This writer met many teachers who 
were receiving $65 to $100 a month. 

The urban teachers fare considerably bet- 
ter. Their annual average salary is $3,300. 
Many of the larger cities now pay maximums 
of $5,000 or more. In New York City the 
recent fact-finding committee proposed that 
the salary schedules run from $3,000 to 
$6,500. 

SAMPLING OF ATTITUDES 

But salary is not the only reason why 
teachers stay away from rural schools. They 
object to large classes, to living conditions, 
and to overwork. A sampling of 600 rural 
teachers in the country showed these atti- 
tudes toward their problems: 
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Teachers are more disturbed about large 
classes than any other factor. Two-thirds 
of them replied they were dissatisfied with 
their oversize classes. Some rural classes 
have 70, 80, or even 90 children crowded into 
one room, One teacher in a southern school 
told this writer unhappily: 

“Wouldn’t it be heaven if I had only 40 
pupils instead of 70?” 
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Living conditions, listed as the second 
factor of dissatisfaction, are highly unsatis- 
factory in many sections of the country. 

Either the rural teacher has to live in a 
neighboring house as a boarder, or she has to 
commute from a nearby larger town. Most 
rural communities want their teachers to 
live among them, to become a definite part 
of the community. 

Restrictions in most rural areas are much 
more severe than in urban centers. Per- 
sonal freedoms are sharply restricted—to 
smoke a cigarette, to drink a cocktail, to go 
to a public dance or on a date, often is 
frowned upon, frequently forbidden. 

A rural school principal making $1,410 a 
year after 17 years of teaching, sings in the 
church choir, is treasurer of the community 
club, and supplies the entertainment at 
school functions. But he doesn’t mind his 
hard work and low pay, for a teacher feels 
free in a rural school. He has had 1 year 
of college training. 

Some of the teachers this writer observed 
in the classroom are hardly worth the $67.50 
@ month they were receiving. In one Mid- 
west rural school—a three-teacher school 
with about 100 pupils—the first grade teach- 
er boasted she didn't have to yell or shout 
at her children, 

It was lunch time, and, quite by accident, 
a blue-eyed, blond-haired child of 6 toppled 
her container of milk. Pouncing on her 
angrily, the teacher began to shake her vig- 
orously, shouting at her for her stupidity. 
Turning to the visitor, she said: “We don’t 
spank them, we just shake ‘em.” 

Another teacher appeared to have diffi- 
culty keeping discipline. His 45 fifth and 
sixth, graders didn’t respond even when he 
banged on the desk with a paddle. 

He explained he had been a stationary 
steam engineer, but last year he decided to 
go into teaching—less money, but the $175 
a@ month kept him off the breadline. 

“Do you ever use this paddle?” the writer 
inquired innocently. 

“I sure do,” he responded eagerly. “I 
don’t hit them very hard. Fiddlesticks, I 
just make it sting a little bit, but not enough 
to injure them.” 

The steam-engineer-turned-teacher banged 
on his desk: “Quiet.” Turning to a lad of 
10 or 11, he threatened: “I'll beat the day- 
lights out of you later.” 

He turned to the writer again and con- 
fided, “Yes, sirree, the paddle keeps ‘em 
from running all over you. You got to use 
every trick of the trade in this business. 
Some teachers say they can get discipline 
without paddling, but I question it. The 
paddle’s the thing. If they don’t behave I 
just have ’em bend over and give ’em a good 
clip on the bucket.” 

Of course, not many teachers are as crude 
or as little suited for teaching. But enough 
exist to handicap the rural schools in their 
desire to give the 12,000,000 children in their 
care a good, democratic education that will 
help them become better, more responsible 
citizens. 


THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


One of the major problems confronting 
the rural schools is that of reorganizing the 
school districts into larger units. Signifi- 
cant advances have been made. In the last 
30 years the number of one-room schools 
has declined from 200,000 to 70,000. 

The one-teacher schools still are numer- 
ous in many of the North Central Prairie 
States. They account for nearly three- 
fourths of all the public schools in those 
States and for one-fourth of all the teachers 
employed. The little red schoolhouses teach 
a total of 1,500,000 pupils in the Nation. 

If the rural schools are to do a good job, 
it will be necessary that they reorganize 
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into more efficient units. The 70,000 one- 
room schools could be reduced to about 
25,000 and still meet the needs of sparsely 
populated rural areas. But on the high 
school level, the situation is more disturbing. 
Of the 24,000 high schools in the United 
States, nearly 4,000 have less than 50 pu- 
pils. About 9,000 have less than 100 pupils, 
18,000 have less than 300. 

Most of the small high schools, as well as 
elementary schools, are found in rural areas. 
The education of a boy who attends a high 
school of 50 pupils with a staff of 2 teachers 
is often inadequate. The National Com- 
mission on School District Reorganization 
has made this recommendation: The en- 
rollment in junior and senior high schools 
should not be fewer than 300 pupils, with 
a minimum of 12 full-time teachers. About 
10 percent of the rural high schools would 
qualify. 

Many advantages can be found in the 
school reorganization program. One of the 
immediate results of the formation of the 
county unit system in West Virginia was 
the professionalization of the county super- 
intendency. Today these leaders compare in 
background and experience with school ad- 
ministrators in larger cities. 

The creation of the central school districts 
in New York State has attracted a high 
quality of educational leaders—a much 
higher quality of leadership than is avail- 
able to the districts that have not been 
centralized. The newly established com- 
munity school districts in Illinois likewise 
are attracting educational leaders of high 
quality. 

Here is a typical illustration of the way 
reorganization can improve rural schooling: 
Five years ago Perry County, Pa., operated 
75 one-room schools, The 10 high schools 
enrolled 1,211 pupils. One-third of the pu- 
pils received music instruction or were 
under direction of a supervising principal, 
none had services of a school nurse, and 
half the elementary pupils were in graded 


vide adequate facilities. And now the build- 
ing program is virtually stymied. Inflation- 
ary costs have shot the prices out of sight. 
Many communities say that though they 
have bonds in the bank they cannot build, 
The amount they thought would be enough 
5, 4, or even 2 years ago is now wholly in- 
adequate. 

A large number of rural schools lack any 
modern facilities, such as gymnasiums, 
lunchrooms, vocational workshops, or other 
up-to-date services. The high schools fre- 
quently offer a minimum of courses, and 
these are based on the precollege curricu- 
lum. Little is done on training for the 
vocations, or in homemaking, health, music, 
or the arts. 

Yet only a small percentage of the rural 
high-school students go to college. Modern 
buildings, together with a revised curricu- 
lum and more competent teachers, would 
help keep the rural youth in school and 
encourage them to enter college. 

In recent months there has been a dra- 
matic awakening on the part of rural school 
leadership. A number of model rural 
schools now serve as inspiring examples. A 
better system of supervision has been intro- 
duced in a number of rural communities. 
Specialists who can meet the needs of the 
schools have been developed. 


CYR LAUDS MOVEMENT 

Praising this movement, Prof. Frank W. 
Cyr, of Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, one of the leading authorities on rural 
education, declared the community leader- 
ship itself would help the schools overcome 
their traditional handicaps. He pointed to 
agricultural leaders, to the farm bureaus, 
the Grange, and the activities of the Future 
Farmers of America, as focal points for the 
rural-school renaissance. 

The rural schools want the three R’s— 
reading, writing, and arithmetic—but they 
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want to go beyond that, according to Dr. 
Cyr, who is in charge of rural education at 
Teachers. They believe their children should 
know something about the conservation of 
natural resources, about individual and com- 
munity health, about home and family life. 
The rural schools can play a vital role in 
the ideological war that has divided the 
world. A democracy needs a strong, intelli- 
gent citizenry, whether it comes from the 
farms or from the city. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OFFERED 


Based on the results of the Times study, 
these recommendations are offered as first 
steps to improve the Nation’s rural school 
program: 

1. Establish larger units of school admin- 
istration. 

2. Secure better prepared teachers by rais- 
ing the salaries, reducing workload, and 
providing more adequate living conditions. 

3. Develop better administrators and su- 
pervisors to help raise the rural school edu- 
cational standards. 

4. Adopt Federal financing for many rural 
communities that are too poor to provide 
necessary funds without Government help. 

5. Adjust the curriculum to meet the needs 
of the community. 

6. Start an immediate building program to 
construct badly needed elementary and high 
schools. 

7. Provide adequate means of transporta- 
tion to make possible the creation of effective 
consolidated elementary and high school. 


EDUCATION: RURAL, URBAN 


The following table depicting rural educa- 
tion conditions in the academic year 1950- 
51, is based on the Nation-wide survey of 
rural schools conducted by the New York 
Times, together with data obtained from the 
National Education Association and the 
United States Office of Education: 
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lum; an intensive health program under the 
supervision of a full-time registered nurse; 
improved library facilities; single-salary 
schedule; expanded music program, and 
closer relationship between the home and 
the school through a county-wide parent- 
teacher association. 

A large number of antiquated, almost di- 
lapidated schoolhouses dot the countryside. 
A much higher percentage of outmoded 
buildings are found in the rural than in 
the city areas. In some communities the 
rural schools are little more than abandoned 
shacks, unfit to Louse valuable livestock. 
The pot-bellied stove is still used in many 
wooden, unsafe buildings. It is not unusual 
to find 100-year-old schools with the win- 
dows boarded up where the panes had been 
broken a quarter century ago, and an open 
door as the only means of lighting. 

The rural schools recognize their problem. 
Last year they spent more than $300,000,000 
for school buildings—compared with $450,- 
000,000 in urban areas. The rural schools 
report they need about $2,500,000,000 to pro- 


42 years’ college education. 


24 years’ college education. 





The Draft Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1951 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 4, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, director of the Selective Service 
System, and I participated in a radio and 
television discussion on the American 
Forum of the Air, the founder and mod- 
— of which is Mr, Theodore Gra- 





The subject assigned us was the Drzft 
Act. The Draft Act is now being con- 
sidered by the United States Congress. 
Under leave granted me I extend the 
following broadcast on this timely and 
most important piece of legislation: 


ANNOUNCER. Here with us today on the 
American Forum of the Air are Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of the Selective- 
Service System, and Congressman Dewey 
Snort, of Missouri, ranking Republican lead- 
er of the House Armed Services Committee. 

And now, your moderator, Theodore Gra- 
nik. 

Chairman GraNIx. Shall we lower the 
draft age to 18? 

Shall we require all the Nation’s young 
men to undergo a period of universal mili- 
tary training? 
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These are issues which confront our Con- 
press and our people—issues of great con- 
cern to our youth—issues which affect al- 
most every home throughout the Nation. 

All of us want to see this Nation strong— 
on land, sea, and in the air—able to defend 
itself against any aggressor. We are in the 
process of building this armed strength. How 
to meet our goal is the question posed by 
the American Forum of the Air today. 

Congressman SHort, how do you feel about 
the proposed legislation which combines, 
with the Draft Act, a permanent system of 
universal military training? 

Congressman Snort. Mr. Granik, person- 
ally I am seriously opposed to this shotgun 
wedding of selective service along with uni- 
versal military training. It seems to me that 
this clandestine, illicit and unholy marriage 
is a brazen attempt to achieve by indirec- 
tion what the Defense Department could not 
achieve by direction. in a,time of hysteria 
we should not pass laws which in time of 
calm and cool reflection could not be ap- 
proved. 

Chairman Grantx. General Hershey. 

General Hersney. Mr. SHorT makes quite a 
little point of the shotgun wedding. I have 
known many of those that have worked out 
rather successfully. I don’t take too seri- 
ously how we do a thing. I don’t happen to 
agree with Mr. SHort. We agree on most 
things. I don't quite agree with him on the 
fact that we are getting a universal military 
training system for the first time. We got 
one in 1940. We let it die in 1947. We re- 
created it in 1948. We did not use it as 
much as we should have. We are now using 
it. I think we are making some changes in 
it. But outside of making the present law 
permanent, I think we have got a universal 
military training system at the present time 
if we use it. 

Chairman Granrk. Congressman Sort. 

Congressman SHort. Mr. Granik, I think 
that obviously the sponsors of this bill are 
taking advantage of the emotional pressure 
in a jittery age when many peopie have be- 
come panicky because of the ceaseless, tire- 
less effort of the bracs and braid to create 
and shoulder upon us a permanent system 
of ee vate military training under which 
they cah command lerge bodies of men. 

Now, it is admitted by the authors and 
sponsors of the legislation that the UMT 
phase of it is in the future, perhaps the 
distant future. So why not wait until we 
come to that bridge before we cross it. Why 
muddy the waters now by putting on the 
statute books a piece of legislation that can- 
not possibly be implemented for several years 
to come. 

General HersHeY. Mr. SHort, I take a little 
ivsue with you in that. In the first place, the 
only difference between a universal military 
training program now and any other time is 
that at the present time the service, instead 
of coming at some future time, comes ime 
mediately. There are only three funda- 
mentals mentioned, and I think you and I 
agree on most of them. First of all, you 
don't like the permanency. You make quite 
a little point of the fact that we are now in 
an unusual situation. There are a lot of 
people who have to get awfully sick before 
they will take reasonable precautions to 
maintain their health. It is unfortunate 
that the doctor has to scare them into doing 
what they ought to do. It is unfortunate 
we did not get universal training in 1947. 
If we had, we would not have to go through 
some of the things we do. I regret the 
same as you do that we have got to do 
something in an emergency, but if the choice 
is between emergency or not doing it, as long 
as survival is the thing you are going to get 
out of it, I think we are just going to have 
to do what we must. 

Chairman GraNIK. “ongressman SHort. 

Congressman Snort. Much of what the 
general cays is quite plausible, but he knows, 


as every student of government knows, that 
no Congress cen bind another Congress, and 
under the Constitution we cannot vote ap- 
propriations for military purposes more than 
2 years in advance, 

Now, the real and immediate need today 
is for forces in being, and there are not 
enough young men to provide these forces 
in being now, along with three and a half 
million, if that is going to be your goal, com- 
bined with a system of universal military 
training. 

General HersHey. Mr, SHort, I know it is 
just another evidence of how near you and 
I are together. You say that no Congress 
can bind another. I agree with you. There- 
fore, a permanert act is permanent for to- 
day. That is, unless they stay in session 
late this afternoon and repeal it. There is 
no fuss about a permanent law. Why do we 
want to set any time limit on something 
that, of course, is not permanent. Of course, 
any Congress can repeal what another Con- 
gress has done, and any Congress can repeal 
what it has itself passed. I find myself com- 
pletely in agreement with you. 

Chairman Gnanik. Congressman SuHort, 

Congressman SHort. Why put a law on the 
books now? It is much easier to put the law 
on the books than it is to take it off after it 
is puton. It is like putting on excess weight. 
Those who pass 50 know it is much easier 
to put on fat than it is to take it off, and 
the same is true with legislation. 

Chairman GRANIK, General Hershcy. 

General HersHey. Some of these fellows 
of 40 are about the age of Dewey and myself. 
Anyway, I think we are arguing about things 
that are not too important when we argue 
whether it is better not to do something that 
we should have done 4 years ago, because we 
can’t use it as we did 4 years ago, which we 
can't. There is no question about it. The 
boys taking universal training now have to 
have the service immediate and sure; in- 
stead, in 1947, they might have had it at some 
future time, and maybe would not even had 
to have it. 

Chairman GRaNIK. We won the last war 
without a system of universal training. Are 
we now facing a peril greater than the last 
war? 

Gencral HersHey. In the first place, that is 
not quite accurate. I don’t like to hold you 
to little things. We had the universal mili- 
tary training, although we called it some- 
thing else in 1940, and we had it to the point 
where he had 1,000,000 men under arms when 
World War II broke out—a thing that has 
never happened in American history, and I 
am not sure it had anything to do with suc- 
cess. I am getting so old that I don’t want to 
skate as near the hole in the ice as when I 
was a boy. For that reason, I don't want to 
take the chances I used to. 

Chairman GRANIK. Congressman Snort. 

Congressman Snort. It is an undeniable 
fact in World War II we raised 12,000,000 
men and women in the various branches of 
the Armed Forces, and we won the greatest 
war in all history, and we did it without 
universal military training or peacetime con- 
scription. 

General Hrrsury. We had it a year before 
the war. 

Chairman Granix. Congressman Srionrr. 

Congressman Snort. That is all right. Of 
course we have to have draft in time of war 
or immediate great peril. I voted for an 
extension of the Draft Act a year ago, and to 
give the President the additional authority 
to call out the National Guard, and the Re- 
serves, if he deemed it necessary, whether 
Congress was in session or not. But we must 
not forget that we did raise 12,000,000 men 
and women in our armed services without 
universal military training or peacetime con- 
scription, and since VE- and VJ-days, the 
Navy and the Air Force have succeeded in 
getting all the volunteers they wanted and, 
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though the draft was in effect 2 years ago 
last January, Jaruary 1949, the Army stopped 
calling men up under the draft. I am just 
wondering whether or not the way they have 
shamefully treated the Guard and the Re- 
serves, letting them almost disintegrate, plus 
the fact that they refused to invoke the 
draft 2 years ago, plus the fact that the Navy 
and Air Force have gotten all the volunteers 
they needed, they perhaps maneuvered us 
into a position where now they want to try 
to convince the people that it is indis- 
pensable and necessary to shoulder upon us 
peacetime military training. 

Chairman Granix. General Hershey. 

General HersHey. Let us be sure what we 
are talking about here. If we are trying the 
Defense Establishment, you know as well as 
Ido that I can probably help you out on that. 

Congressman Snort. I should say you 
have, 

General Hersuey. But in the first place, 
we are not trying the Defense Establishment. 
We are trying to set up a system that will 
allow the United States to survive. I am not 
going to argue today about the rightness or 
wrongness. If there are some of our agencies 
that are not operating as they should, let 
us make them operate as they should. But 
let us have something that will let us sur- 
vive. I do not like to take issue with you, 
because you have been such a good friend 
of mine through the years. 

Congressinan Snort. We still are. 

General HersHey. When you talk about 
shotguns, it is not shotgun weddings. A lot 
of boys joined the Navy and Air Force who 
were volunteers, and when the doctor at the 
time commented on how warm the back of 
their necks were, I know whose breath was on 
them. 

Chairman Grantx. Congressman Snort. 

Congressman Snort. I don’t think that I 
could argue that point with the general at 
all. He knows as well as I do that the area 
of agreement between us is much wider 
than the area of disagreement. 

Chairman Granik. General, what about 
education? Is there any danger of the draft 
bringing education to a standstill by strip- 
ping the colleges and universities? 

General Hersnuey. I think that is a loaded 
question. In the first place, I want to dif- 
ferentiate between institutions and educa- 
tion. Education goes on in this world and 
many places other than in an institution. 
But I want to answer this question by say- 
ing I believe we can administer this draft so 
we not only save education, which is very 
important, but I think we can save the col- 
leges, too, and I am not going to argue how 
important that is. I think we can save both, 
and as long as we can save both, I don’t want 
to get into an argument about the difference 
between education or college and school. 
There is a difference. 

Chairman GrantIkK. Congressman SnHorr. 

Congressman SHorT. Mr. Granik, if the 
prescnt draft law were properly administered 
and the different branches of the armed 
services would carry out the clear intent 
of Congress so far as the National Guard and 
Reserves are concerned, we could raise the 
3,462,000 men which they have established 
as the ceiling, without having to draft any 
18-year-old boys, and without having to take 
any veterans of the last war. 

Now, the truth of the matter is if we lower 
the mental and physical standards, not to 
the low level of January 1945, but to the rea- 
sonably law level, and if we take married, 
childless men between the ages of 19 and 25, 
and tighten the administration of the act, 
we can have even a surplus of 460,000 men in 
addition to the number that we require at 
this time. 

Chairman Grantx. General Hershey. 

General HersHey. Mr. Granik, I majored 
in education instead of mathematics, so Mr. 
SHort kind of swamped me with a lot of 
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figures. I think mostly my own. But even 
so, I might not draw quite the same con- 
clusion. I agree with everything he has said. 
The only thing I have to say, as a broken- 
down soldier who has been attached for 20 
or 30 years for pay purposes to the Armed 
Forces, I have to insist when we set aside 
the less fit, we are going to have to take them 
a few at a time. They do not constitute 
quite as large or immediate supply of man- 
power as the numbers would indicate. I 
agree with everything that Dewey Snort 
said. If we get to Mr. SHorT, he sometimes 
votes the wrong way. 

Chairman Granik. What are the principal 
arguments of lowering the draft age to 18? 

General HersHeEY. In the first place I be- 
lieve in a permanent military system of 
training. While I don’t think the most im- 
portant thing is age, if you are going to have 
to pay your military tax, the earlier you pay 
it, the sooner you are available to do the 
other things that have to be done in this 
world. I have never seen anything too pro- 
ductive by the boy who graduates from high 
school at 17 years and 6 months and spends 
a year and a half waiting to do his military 
service because I think it leaves him uncer- 
tain, and they are unproductive years. He 
can go to college and take a year or two, or 
he can be one of those deferred and do his 
service afterwards. But I can assure you 
that doing service at 22 or 23 or 24, after you 
begin to get married and want to do a lot of 
other things, is not the best time to take the 
military service. The sooner you get it and 
get adult— and remember, kids get adult 2 
or 3 years before their folks think so, and 
2 years after the kids think so. 

Chairman GraNniIK. Congressman Snort. 

Congressman SHorT. Mr. Granik, if the boy 
has had 1 or 2 years in college before he goes 
into the service, the chances are very much 
greater that he will finish college after he 
gets out of the service than if he had no 
college work at all. I think that taking a 
boy immediately out of high school, particu- 
larly at the tender age of 18, with fuzz on 
his cheeks, is rather robbing the cradle. I 
know that some boys at 18 are more mature 
than other boys at 20, but the undeniable 
fact is that under this proposed legislation 
we are going to draft men at the younger age, 
and compel them to serve longer than any 
other member of the North Atlantic Pact 
Nations. In France, Belgium, Holland, Nor- 
way, and Portugal, they take young men at 
the age of 20, and in most of those countries 
they serve only 12 months, and in none 
more than 18 months, In Italy they don’t 
take them until they are 21 years of age, and 
they serve for 18 months. 

Now we propose to take the youth of this 
country at the tender age of 18 and compel 
them to serve for 27 months. Our draft 
laws—I want it clearly understood by the 
public—that under these pending bills it is 
proposed that we draft men at an earlier age, 
compel them to serve a longer period than 
any other member nation of the Atlantic 
Pact, and the draft laws are milder than the 
ones we propose to enact. Even in Soviet 
Russia they are not called up as early as the 
Defense Department in this country pro- 
poses. 

Chairman GrantK. General Hershey. 

General Hersuey. I agree with everything 
he says. Those are the facts. The infer- 
ences I want to reserve some right on. I 
think that Mr. SHort is not too happy about 
our allies and yet he uses them as evidence 
of what we ought to do, although that is an 
international field that I obviously know 
nothing about. Unfortunately, the reason 
we have to have a Draft Act is not because 
of allies, but because of enemies. I would 
not tend to agree that Russia and Soviet 
China are as careful about the lower ages 
as Mr. SHort has indicated. 

Chairman GraniIk. Congressman SHort. 
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Congressman SnHorr. I think we should 
stop requiring men to be Phi Beta Kappas 
or Ph. D.’s before we take them into the 
different branches of our service. 

General HersHey. I agree with that. Un- 
fortunately, you are the Phi Beta Kappa, 
Iam not. 

Congressman SnHorT. I would rather trust 
a lot of squirrel shooters in the Ozarks than 
Ph. D.’s. 

General HersHey. I agree with you there, 
You know about the shortcomings of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, because you are one. 

Chairman Granik. Before we take ques- 
tions from our audience, would you care to 
make a prediction? Will the final bill ap- 
proved by Congress be settled for an 181,< 
year-old draft? 

Congressman SnHort. Only a fool would 
dare prognosticate in these uncertain times. 
To tell you the truth, I have been trying 
to maintain an open mind and hoping we 
can work out some kind of legislation which 
I could support and vote for. I try to keep 
an open mind. I am inclined to think that 
the House bill is much better than the Sen- 
ate bill and the Senate bill is much better 
than the one sent over by the Pentagon. If 
we do pass legislation of any sort, it will 
be to draft boys at the age of 1814 years, 
requiring them to have 6 months of train- 
ing—4 months before leaving the conti- 
nental United States or any of our posses- 
sions or Territories, with 2 months more, 
making them 19 years of age before they 
enter combat. I am pretty sure that is the 
so that any proponent of the bill can hope 

or. 

General HersHey. I would not want to 
make any predictions because this is Mr, 
SnHort’s field. In the first place, I want a 
bill that Mr. SHort can vote for or support, 
if we possibly can get one, because I feel so 
much better administering something that 
was good enough for him to vote for. 

On the other hand, I do think we ought 
to take 18-year-olds. Whether we will or 
not I don’t know; whether we will take them 
this year or next I don’t know. 

Chairman Granix. Now for a question 
from the audience. 

QUESTION. My name is Allan A. Carney, 
and my question is directed to Congressman 
SnHorr. 

Since Russia does not want peace except 
on her own terms, should we not have uni- 
versal military training at once in order to 
be permanently prepared? 

Congressman SHort. In answer to that I 
would say that those of us who oppose peace- 
time military conscription are certainly not 
against adequate defense. I think we can 
reach the goals that have been established by 
the Defense Department itself if we will 
carry out the laws that are already on the 
statute books, and if the different branches 
of the services cease trying to avoid the clear 
intent of the Congress. 

The thing that disturbs me more than 
anything, Commodore, is to see us depart 
from our American tradition. Germany, 
Italy, and Japan had peacetime military con- 
scription; they had universal military service, 
and they, along with every other major na- 
tion that has ever had it, have inevitably 
been led into war and down the road to ruin 
and defeat. I am afraid that the same thing 
will happen to us. 

General HERSHEY. I don’t know that I 
want to say much about it. Of course, every 
nation that has lived too long has died, 
whether it had universal training or not, 
We had 636 laws in our Colonies that com- 
pelled service in both peace and war before 
we had a nation. We have compelled people 
to serve everytime we needed them, whether 
it was peace or war. 

I can't quite become as disturbed as my 
good friend Dewey can over this question 
about how you survive. I want to survive 
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and I say that you have to survive as best 
you can. 

Congressman SHorT. Many of our best citi- 
zens came to this country to avoid this 
tyranny abroad, and after spilling so much 
blood and spending so much of our treasure 
in two World Wars, I do not want us to 
adop® the techniques, plans, and methods of 
the enemy dictator countries which we de- 
feated. I still feel that free men can out- 
work, out-produce and out-fight slaves. 

Chairman GrRaNik. Gentlemen, we have 
another question from the audience. 

QUESTION. My question is directed to Gen- 
eral Hershey: 

To what do you attribute the present lack 
of volunteer enlistments? 

General HERSHEY. It depends on what you 
are talking about of course. If you are talk- 
ing about parts of the Armed Forces, I think 
that you have always had a little slowness 
with respect to enlistments. 

I could answer the question better by say- 
ing that I attribute the enlistments you are 
getting to the fact that you have a draft 
law. 

I don't like to say this, either, but part 
of the slowness in enlistments is due to 
the fact that people have been reading the 
casualty lists. Enlistments have been par- 
ticularly good where the casualty list is light, 
with one exception. 

Chairman GRaANIK. Congressman SHokrt, 
have you a comment to make on this point? 

Congressman SnHortT. I would like to make 
this point cl2ar, Mr. Granik. If I vote for 
the bill in its final form—and we don't know 
what the final form is going to be yet, it is 
being considered in our Armed Services Com- 
mittee in the House and no doubt it will 
be amended greatly on the floor—but if I 
vote for it, it will be due to the rank in- 
justices and inequities that we have suffered 
under our present Reserve system that has 
completely bogged down. 

I think that General Hershey will admit 
that with the outbreak of the Korean war 
the Government went out with its strong 
arm and pulled in a lot of men from the 
inactive Reserves who were in their late 
twenties or early thirties, now married with 
dependents, who perhaps had bought a farm, 
or were building a house, or going into busi- 
ness, and many of them combat veterans with 
2 or 3 years’ experience in the last war. 

It is simply wicked, shameful, and inex- 
cusable the way the inactive Reserves were 
treated when a lot of men in the Organized 
Reserve and the National Guard, who have 
been taking the training and receiving pay, 
looking forward to the longevity pay and re- 
tirement benefits, have not been called up. 

That is why we are going to have to do 
something about this desperate situation. 

Chairman GraNIK. General Hershey? 

General HERSHEY. I agree with a lot of the 
things you say, Mr. SHort, but I can't settle, 
like you can, three or four things at the 
same time. This is a procurement field, and 
I would like to get this settled, and then I 
wish that Congress would get at it and settle 
up the National Guard and Reserve busi- 
ness. 

I certainly go along with a lot of the things 
you say. But we must not mix them all up 
and not do any-hing because we can't agree 
on doing anything at all. 

Chairman GrRaNIK. Gentlemen, we have 
another question from the audience. 

QUESTION. My question is directed to Con- 
gressman SHORT: 

What great difference is there between go- 
ing into service at 18, 1814, or 19? Since we 
have to have it, let the military decide. 

Congressman Snort. I think, sir, that ci- 
vilians and parents and teachers and pastors 
are as well qualified, if not much better 
qualified, than the military to make such 
decisions. It is true that General Marshall 
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and some of our high military have said 
that the 18-year-old boys are the best sol- 
diers in the world. If you talk to combat 
leaders, I think you will find that there is a 
lot of room for argument. 

We know that at 18 years of age they are 
bold, adventurous, resilient, and quick to 
come back, but don’t tell me tha’ they have 
the stamina and strength to march under 
a heavy pack over tough terrain and face all 
the other hardships. Also, they do not have 
the mature judgment that boys a year or 
two older have. 

Chairman GrantK. General Hershey? 

General Hrersuey. I don't want to get on 
a rather facetious vein, but I will bet you, 
Dewey, if you were talking to 18-year-old 
boys to get them to vote for you, that you 
wouldn't tell them that they are as weak 
as you are trying to make them. 

Congressman SHorr Of course they don’t 
vote, but you want them to fight and die 
for us. 

General HerRsHEyY. Unfortunately, this Na- 
tion lives because it had its boys between 
16 and about 23 or 24 in every war. I don’t 
care if you go back to the Revolutionary War, 
you will find that the 18-year-old boys are 
the ones who made this Nation and also 
saved it. 

Congressman Snort. Of course. I knew 
more at 18 than I have ever known before 
or will ever know since. That doesn’t change 
the fact that they do not possess the mature 
judgment or the endurance or stamina of 
older men. 

Chairman Grantk. Would you sum up at 
this point, General? 

General Hersury. Mr. Granik and Mr. 
Snort, I am for this bill: First, because I 
want to see installed now, because we should 
have done it years ago, but now is the ear- 
liest that we can have a permanent system 
of training our people—one, so that they 
can survive individually, and two, by sur- 
viving individually that we can have this 
society of ours survive. Secondly, I want 
an obligation that will make everybody 
trained. I don't care if we can get so that 
we can cut the period to 3 months or 6 
months. So much the better. I don’t think 
we are there yet. Third, I want in this 
bill an obligation that a man either imme- 
diately after his training or at whichever 
time after his training you must have, that 
he will give the service which he has learned 
to give in the training. That is what I want 
in this bill. 

Chairman GrRANnIK. Thank you. Congress. 
man Snort, will you give us your summary, 
please? 

Congressman Snort. Mr. Granik, it is un- 
fortunate that we have combined with the 
Selective Service Act this plan to shoulder 
upon the American people permanent peace- 
time military conscription or universal mili- 
tary training. I do not think we have a 
sufficient number of men to supply the forces 
in being that are required now along with 
this training program. I believe that uni- 
versal military training on a long-range 
plan for building a civilian Reserve under 
civilian control could be more effectively 
worked out if it were treated in separate 
legislation. I do not want for us to be com- 
pelled to accept the worn-out and discarded 
European philosophy and foreign ism that 
has proved a failure wherever it has been 
tried by any major country. I think that 
from every point of view, the American peo- 
ple should be fully informed and warned 
in advance of what is being done to them 
if this bill becomes law. 

Chairman GraNniIx. Thank you. You have 
been listening to a discussion on the draft 
act. Our speakers have been General Her- 
shey, director of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, and Congressman Dewey SHorrt, of Mis- 
souri, ranking Republican leader of the 
House Armed Services Committee. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 15, 1951 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
under the headline “Truman urges 
rapid arming in face of aggression 
threat,” by Anthony Leviero, which ap- 
peared recently in the New York Times, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be piinted in the Recor, 
as follows: 


TRUMAN URGES RAPID ARMING Iv FACE OF 
AGGRESSION THRIAT 


(By Anthony Leviero) 


Key West, FiA.,, March 14.—Presidert 
Truman declared today that this country 
and iis allies would rearm to the utmost in 
the face of continuing threats of aggression, 
but he left the door wide open for any hon- 
est proposal for world disarmament. 

The free countrics of the world, he said, 
would press their dual aim of trying to pre- 
vent a world war and of building up strength 
to cope with such a conflict if it is forced 
upon us. 

(The text of the Truman letter is printed 
below.) 

The President warned that the free peo- 
ples must not be seduced by the heighten- 
ing Russian propaganda campaign to confuse 
and weaken the efforts of the aroused demo- 
cratic countries that were rapidly unify- 
ing themselves. 

“We must not be deflected,” he asserted. 
“But as we continue to increase our defenses 
we must press by every possible means, for 
a real change in the attitude of the Soviet 
Union.” 

This expression of a determination to keep 
a firm attitude toward insincere Russian 
proposals was balanced by the following un- 
reserved promise to consider any proposition 
that was supported by good will and fool- 
proof guaranties. 

“Continuing emphasis on disarmament is 
a@ necessary and vital part of our foreign 
policy. We must always be seeking for new 
approaches to this problem, and we must 
take advantage of every opportunity that 
presents itself to work toward genuine dis- 
armament proposals.” 

Mr. Truman’s views on international dis- 
armament were expressed in a letter to a 
bipartisan group of 13 Senators and 9 Rep- 
resentatives who, on February 26, wrote to 
him about the disarmament speech he had 
made before the United Nations General As- 
sembly on October 24. They had urged him 
to follow it up with definite proposals. He 
wrote today that his speech last fall essen- 
tially did that. 

While the President’s letter was a reply 
to the Members of Congress, it cut at the 
congressional attitude at home and into 
Russian propaganda and actions abroad. 
Mr. Truman is deeply concerned over efforts 
in Congress to put a ceiling of 4,000,000 men 
on this country’s Armed Forces and to re- 
strict what he regards as his constitutional 
authority to send troops abroad without ex- 
press approval of Congress. 

For Russia it was an invitation to get 
down to brass tacks on the disarmament is- 
sue, which that country has pressed hard 
of late. In an official note to Great Britain 
on February 26, the Soviet Union said that 
the Russian Army had 2,500,000 men, as 
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compared with about 5,000,000 for the west- 
ern countries. 

The Western Allies have countered these 
figures by saying that Russia does not in- 
clude the strength of her satellites, esti- 
mated at 600,000 men, or of paramilitary 
organizations, like the MKVD. They es- 
timate Russia’s Armed Forces at nearly 
5,000,000, organized into 175 to 200 divisions, 
as compared with allies forces of 4,500,000, of 
whom 2,600,000 are ground forces. 

Some recent official Russian pronotince- 
ments as well as propaganda have focused on 
the deputy foreign ministers’ conference 
now going on in Paris, where some observers 
believe that Russia will not agree to a meet- 
ing of the Council of Foreign Ministers un- 
less German militarization and international 
disarmament are included in the agenda. 
Allied representatives at the conference in- 
sisted on February 19 that the existing level 
of armaments be considered. 

Mr. Truman recalled this country’s series 
of efforts since the end of World War II to 
bring about foolproof disarmament of atomic 
as well as conventional weapons. He also 
recalled how the United States had demo- 
bilized hastily, along with other democratic 
countries. 

By way of contrast, he accused Russia of 
persistent obstruction of efforts to attain 
world peace and of encouraging “a ruthless 
program of rearmament on the part of the 
nations which have fallen under its control 
and influence.” 

The authors of the letter to the President 
were as follows: 

Senators Lester C. Hunt, of Wyoming; 
Wattrr F. Georce, of Georgia; Estes KE- 
FAUVER, Of Tennessee; Lister HILL, of Ala- 
bama; A. S. Mike Monroney, of Oklahoma; 
A. Wi.uts RoseErtson, of Virginia; and JoHN 
C. STENNIs, of Mississippi, Democrats. 

Others were Senators RALPH E. FLANDERS, 
of Vermont; H. ALEXANDER SMITH, of New Jer- 
sey; MARGARET CHASE SMITH of Maine; ROBERT 
C. HENDRICKSON, of New Jersey; CHARLES W. 
Torey, of New Hampshire; and Epwarp J. 
Tuye, of Minnesota, Republicans. 

Also, Representatives Brooks Hays, of Ar- 
kansas; Laurte BatrrE, of Alabama; and A. S. 
J. CARNAHAN, of Missouri, Democrats; and 
JAMES C. AUCHINCLOss, of New Jersey, FRAN- 
ces P. Bo.ton, of Ohio; WALTER H. Jupp, of 
Minnesota; Ropert HAE, of Maine; and JoHN 
W. HEsELTON, of Massachusetts, Republicans. 


Text or TRUMAN’s LETTER 


UNITED STATES NavAL STATION, 
Key West, Fla., March 14, 1951. 

Dear SENATOR FLANDERS: I appreciate very 
much the letter of February 26, 1951, signed 
by you and a number of other Senators and 
Representatives, in which you’urge that we 
follow up the plea for peace through dis- 
armament, made in my address before the’ 
United Nations General Assembly last 
October. 

This expression of your view will give 
added strength to the efforts of the free 
nations to establish a just and lasting peace 
in the world. While we must continue to 
build up vigorously our military strength as 
long as world conditions make such a course 
essential, we must, at the same time, keep on 
working toward the control and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces. 

We must work toward the time when ma- 
terial and human resources, rather than be- 
ing used for armaments, can be used to ad- 
vance the well-being of mankind. That is 
and must remain our goal. 

We have been working toward this end in 
the United Nations. As you know, the Char- 
ter of the United Nations gives to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security Council re- 
sponsibility to work out principles and 
plans for disarmament by the member 
nations. 
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At the time the Charter was adopted, it 
was hoped that this great objective of the 
United Nations would be carried out speed- 
ily and without international friction. 

This has not proved to be the case. The 
laborious effort of 5 years has been thwarted 
by the constant opposition of one of the 
great powers. 

To keep the record straight, I think it 
would be well to review briefly the history of 
these events. 

At its first meeting in January, 1946, the 
General Assembly established a United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission and gave it 
the task of developing a plan for the con- 
trol of atomic energy, under effective safe- 
guards, to insure its use for peaceful pur- 
poses only, and to bring about the complete 
prohibition of atomic weapons. 

This commission labored long and dili- 
gently. It came up with a comprehensive 
plan which the General Assembly approved, 
in November 1948, by an overwhelming 
majority. 

However, the Soviet Union refused to ap- 
prove the plan adopted by the General As- 
sembly. As a consequence, the plan could 
not be put into effect, since no agreement 
for the control of atomic weapons can be 
effective if any one of the great nations 
refuses to cooperate. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations had set up 
a second commission to consider the cozitrol 
and reduction of the ordinary weapons and 
instrumentalities of war. This was the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments. 

In general, it had the task of developing a 
plan to regulate armed forces and arma- 
ments other than those falling within the 
atomic category. As one of its first projects, 
this Commission worked out a plan for tak- 
ing a census or inventory of the nonatomic 
armaments and of the armed forces of all 
principal nations, subject to supervision and 
verification by a body of international in- 
spectors. 

The purpose of this plan was to obtain the 
verified information necessary for the devel- 
opment of an intelligent system of armament 
reduction and control. 

This plan made sense and was swiftly ac- 
cepted by the majority of the United Na- 
tions in December, 1949. But here again a 
majority was not enough. The Soviet Union, 
one of the major military powers, refused to 
accept this proposal. And, as in the case of 
the plan for controlling atomic energy, this 
refusal made it impossible to put the pro- 
gram into operation, 

At the same time that the Soviet Union 
has been following a course of obstruction in 
the United Nations armament proposals, it 
has been building up its own armaments as 
a central feature of its expansionist foreign 
policy. 

At the end of World War II, the United 
States hastily demobilized and reduced the 
size of its Armed Forces. So did other free 
nations. But the Soviet Union continued to 
maintain armed forces at a high level—far 
higher than necessary for purely defensive 
purposes. Furthermore, it encouraged a 
ruthless program of rearmament on the part 
of the nations which have fallen under its 
control and influence. 


WAY TO DISCOURAGE AGGRESSOR 


The great disparity between the armaments 
of the Soviet Union and its satellites on the 
one hand and the free nations on the other, 
is one of the basic reasons for the defensive 
alliances and defense programs which are 
now being jointly pursued by the nations of 
the free world. 

Since the Soviet Union has failed to coop- 
erate in any genuine plan for the interna- 
tional limitation of armament, we have been 
compelled to look to our defenses. 

It is essential to our national security that 
we build up our defenses as quickly and 


vigorously as possible. We do not know 
what further aggressive plans may be in the 
making by the adversaries of the free world. 
But by rearming the free world may attain 
benefits above and beyond preparedness 
against attack. 

Our defense program, if carried through, 
will have the effect of discouraging aggres- 
sion, and may eventually lead to a change 
in the tactics of the Soviet Union and of its 
current satellites, which would ease the pres- 
ent international tension; that is our great 
hope. 

Our present armament program, therefore, 
has a double purpose. It is, above all, an 
effort to prevent a world conflict, while at 
the same time it is an effort to prepare our 
defenses to meet such a conflict if it is forced 
upon us. What we are striving for is peace 
and international order. 

In the field of armament the free nations 
have been unable to make any progress while 
their own military forces have been inferior 
to those of the Soviet Union. But, para- 
doxial as it may seem, when the free nations 
have built up their forces, they may be able 
to convince potential aggressors that the 
control and reduction of armaments is a 
desirable policy. 

In the face of the plans of the free world 
for increased defense forces, Soviet propa- 
ganda is beginning to take notice of the 
belief of the free nations that Soviet armed 
strength is excessive. 

We can expect great propaganda efforts 
by the Soviet system to deflect the free na- 
tions from their defense plans. We must not 
be deflected. But as we continue to increase 
our defenses, we must press, by every pos- 
sible means, for a real change in the attitude 
of the Soviet Union. 

My address on October 24 suggested a new 
procedural approach to the question, in the 
hope that it might offer a way out of the 
existing deadlock. I suggested the possibil- 
ity of combining the work of the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Commission on Conventional Armaments in 
a new and consolidated disarmaments com- 
mission. 

WORK BEING ADVANCED 


The General Assembly, on December 13, 
1950, established a committee of 12 to study 
the proposal. This committee is directed to 
work on the “ways and means whereby the 
work of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Commission on Conventional Armaments 
may be coordinated, and on the advisability 
of their functions being merged and placed 
under a new and consolidated disarmament 
commission.” 

This committee has had two meetings, the 
second of which was held on March 2. The 
United States representatives at the United 
Nations have been actively pushing the work 
of this committee. We hope that it will be 
able to make recommendations which will 
revitalize the efforts of the United Nations 
for international disarmament. 

Before we can enter into any concrete 
program to reduce armaments, we must be 
sure that the principles which I outlined in 
my address of October 24 are adhered to. A 
program of disarmament must include all 
kinds of weapons, must have unanimous 
agreement of all the nations having substan- 
tial armaments and armed forces and must 
be so thoroughly and continuously policed as 
to be foolproof. 

These are the principles on which we stand 
and which we continue to offer to other na- 
tions as the basis for any plan for armaments 
reduction and control. 

Such a program is difficult to achieve even 
when there is a reasonable degree of trust 
and confidence between nations. It is al- 
most impossible unless there is free and open 
interchange of information across national 
borders. As you indicated in your letter, in- 
creased freedom of communications is, there- 
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fore, a necessary step in an effective program 
of disarmament. 

The need for authentic information has 
been pointed up by recent Soviet assertions 
concerning the size of its own armed forces 
in relation to those of the free nations. The 
United States would welcome a thorough ex- 
ploration of this subject. 

On March 2, 1951, our deputy representa- 
tive on the United Nations Commission on 
Conventional Armaments reasserted the po- 
sition of this country and invited a census, 
under United Nations auspices, of armed 
forces of the member nations. 

Continuing emphasis on disarmament is 
@ necessary and vital part of our foreign 
policy. We must always be seeking for new 
approaches to this problem and we must 
take advantage of every opportunity that 
presents itself to work toward genuine dis- 
armament proposals. 

I am very happy indeed that this major 
element in our foreign policy has your sup- 
port and that of your colleagues in both 
Houses of Congress. I want to have your 
continued counsel and advice in these 
matters. 

I hope that when I return to Washington 
I will have an early opportunity to discuss 
these questions further with you and your 
colleagues, as you suggested in your letter, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


Increased Compensation for Federal 
Employees 


“£XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1951 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting a letter which 
I have been asked by Mr. Lee F. Kellams, 
president, local 446, National Federation 
of Federal Employees, Rock Island, IIl., 
to place in the Recorp outlining why 
Federal employees feel it is necessary 
for them to write Members of Congress: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES, LOcat No. 446, 
Rock Island, Ill., March 6, 1951, 
Hon. R. B. CHIPERFIELD, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have been informed that Chair- 
man Murray, of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, speaking on 
the floor of the House on February 28, 19@, 
made the following statements: “At th¥ 
present time approximately 200 bills have 
been referred to the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, the great majority 
of which provide for some kind of increased 
benefits in the way of additional compen- 
sation for all Federal employees * * *%, 
A letter-writing campaign is now being con- 
ducted by certain postal-employee organi- 
zations in behalf of increased salary legisla- 
tion * * *. Since fiscal year 1945, the 
Congress has approved increased salary bene- 
fits for postal and other Federal employees 
amounting to almost $2,000,000,000. In 
view of the national emergency, the gigantic 
national debt, the tremendous expenditures 
for our national defense program, and the 
heavy tax burdens imposed already and to 
be imposed further upon our people, I feel 
that all proposed salary-increase legislation 
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should receive the careful and deliberate at- 
tention of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service before any action is taken.” 

In behalf of 250 members of Local No. 
446, National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, composed of employees of the Rock 
Island District, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, Rock Island, Ill., I wish to call 
attention to the following pertinent facts: 

(a) The great need for cdditional com- 
pensation for Federal employees is evidenced 
in the total number of bills introduced, since 
a bill is not usually introduced -vithout a 
need for some action, 

(b) How else can postal employee or- 
ganizations or other groups ~ecure needed 
pay increases than by “letter-writing” cam- 
paigns? Other labor unions have collective 
bargaining; signed contracts, many of which 
contain automatic cost-of-living increases; 
closed shops; huge lobbying expenditures; 
and always the threat of strike action. 
Surely no cne could object to the one means 
left to Government employees—a personal 
appeal to their representatives in Wash- 
ington. 

(c) It is undoubtedly true that since 1945 
Congress has approved increased salary leg- 
islation amounting to almost $2,900,000,000, 
but that action does not have any bearing 
upon the current need. The last actual 
salary increase was in the fall of 1948, 2'4 
years ago, and since then it is no secret that 
prices "ave gone up tremendously, not to 
mention taxes of all sorts. In this period 
other employees have received salary in- 
creases, bonuses, cost-of-living adjustments, 
and other bene“ts regularly. Today’s news- 
paper carries the following headlines: “In- 
ternational Harvester Co. workers will be 
given 5-cent boost,” an increase of approxi- 
mately $100 per year based solely upon in- 
creased living costs in the last few months. 

(d) While it is true that because of the 
national emergency, the gigantic national 
debt, and so forth, the increased expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government should be 
watched with care, it is no less important 
that those people entrusted with the op- 
eration of this same Government should re- 
ceive salaries at least commensurate with 
those paid others in private industry. It is 
only through such equal salaries that com- 
petent and experienced employees can be re- 
tained in the Government service and other 
competent employees attracted to meet the 
increased needs of the present emergency 
program. 

(e) A typical sample of the need for salary- 
increase legislation is offered by the compari- 
son between salaried employees and those 
hourly employees whose wages are set by 
wage-board surveys. In the Rock Island dis- 


trict alone, wage-board employees were 
granted wage increases averaging 15 cents 
per hour in both 1949 and again in 1950, for 
a total increase of approximately $600.00 
per year since 1948. 

In view of these facts I can only urge, in 
behalf of the members of Local No. 446, 
National Federation of Federal Employees, 
your serious consideration and support of 
immediate favorable action toward an in- 
crease in salary for all Federal employees, 
and suggest that this information be includ- 
ed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the in- 
formation and guidance of your colleagues. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lee F. KELLAMsS, 
President, Local No. 446, National 
Federation of Federal Employees. 





Poll of Public Opinion in the Thiriieth 
Pennsylvania District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1951 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Seventy-sixth Congress and subse- 
quent terms that I have had the pleasure 
of serving as a Member of the House of 
Representatives I have regularly con- 
ducted polls of public opinion in my dis- 
trict on current vital issues. 

Our method consists of sending out 
sufficient questionnaires to registered 
voters to constitute a partial referendum, 
We send these questionnaires to a per- 
centage of voters in each precinct. An 
equal number are addressed to Repub- 
licans and Democrats and the returns are 
tabulated according to party affiliation. 
All returns that are used to secure the 
percentage results listed below are 
signed by the voter. 

My district, which is the Thirtieth of 
Pennsylvania, is exceptionally well suited 
for such a project. It consists of a por- 
tion of the city of Pittsburgh, residential 
suburban boroughs and townships, large 
industrial and mining concentrations, 
and a surprisingly large farm area. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


For our own purposes we study the 
answers that come back on the basis of 
financial and occupational status, but 
obviously we can only publish the over- 
all totals. It is our hope and belief, how- 
ever, that the over-all percentages are a 
fairly accurate cross section of public 
opinion in the district. Likewise, by 
keeping the questions general we feel 
that we secure a good reading of atti- 
tudes rather than a “Yes” or “No” on 
specific legislative proposals, and there- 
by eliminate the necessity of the voter 
having specialized knowledge or detailed 
information. 

I hope that the Members of Congress, 
and the public generally, will find the 
percentage totals of this latest poll in- 
teresting and informative. The results 
are here presented without editorial 
comment: 





Percentage tota!s 





Republicans} Democrats 


—_—-—_— —_.. _——$——— |§ jf | 


1. Do you favor the volun- 
tary withdrawal of our 


troops {rom Korea?_..... 38 62 32 68 
2. Do you agree that we 

should help Gen. 

Chiang Kai-shek invade 

China from Formosa?...] €8 32 & 44 


. Are you in favor of helping 
rearm Japan?........... 
. Should we rearm Western 
Germany, if possible?...] 80 20 78 22 
. Are you in favor of extend- 
ing military aid to Tito?.| 46 54 43 57 
. Would you draft 18-year- 
olds prior to drafting 
veteransor married men?,| 69 31 77 23 
7. Do you believe that Secre- 
wey of State Dean 
Acheson should be re- 


oof ll! 


8. Do you favor sharply in- 

creased taxes for the 

duration of the emer- 3 

Ss aia teittitniaea 7 63 44 56 
9. Do you believe that Presi- 

dent Truman is admin- 

istering our affairs 


10. Do you favor an all-out 
effort by us to protect 
Western Europe from 


Russian aggression? ..... 64 36 77 23 
11. Do you agree that the 

United Nations as an 

instrument for stopping 

aggression isa failure?...| 75 25 66 34 














